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Fbakcis  M.  D.  Dbukmond. 

FXawk  Dawson  Adams,  Ph.D..  D^.,  F.G5.,  F.R.S. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Lo^n  Profcoor  of  Geology.  McGUl 
Untventt)r,  Montreal;  President  of  Canadian  Mining  Institute.  Author  of  Papen 
dealing  with  problems  of  Metamorphism,  Ac,  also  Researches  on  Experimenul 
Geokgyj&e. 

Rev.  Fk£deuck  Eowaxd  Waubn,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Rector  of  Bardwell,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Ely.  Fellow  of 
St  John's  CoUqje.  Oxford,  1865-1882.  Author  oS  The  Old  Catholic  RUual  done  tnto 
English  and  compared  with  the  Comsponding  Qfices  in  the  Roman  amd  Old  German 
Manuals;  The  Uturgy  and  RUual  of  ike  CelHc  Cknreh;  Ac. 

Frank  Geoige  Pope. 

Lecturer  on'Qiemistfyt  East  London  CoU^go  (Univenity  of  London). 

Feank  Haxgh  1)ixon,  Pb.D.,  A.m. 

Professor  of  Economics,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover.  N.H..  Member  of  the 
National  Waterways  Commiision.   Author  01  5telc  Jtatfrootf  Cpn^raf. 

Hon.   Feedeeick  Jakes  Hamilton  Merbill,   Pb.D.,    F.G.S.(America),   M. 
American  Inst.M.E.,  &c. 
Consulting  Geologist  and  Mininc  Engineer.     State  Geologist  of  New  York.' 
1899-1904.   Author  of  ReporU  of  New  Jeney  and  New  York  Gcologfcal  Surveys; 
Ac 

Fbenand  Ebnopfp. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Kbnopff.  F.  E.  J.  M. 

FkANds  Llewellyn  Gkitfith,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A. 

Reader  in  Egyptology.  Oxford  Univernty.  Editor  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  and 
Archaeological  Reports  of  the  Egypt  Expbrstion  Fund.  Fellow  of  Imperial 
German  Archaeological  Institute.  Author  of  Stories  of  the  Htgfi  Priests  of  Memphis ; 
Ac 

FkANds  Manley  Lowe. 

Major  R.A.  (retired).    Member  of  the  Staff  of  Sir  W.  G.  Armstreng.  Whitworth 

i  Co..  Ltd.,  Elswick  Works.    Assisunt-Soperintendent  of  Experiments.  Shoebury- 

Author  of  articles  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Artillery 


{imparO, 


(m  part), 
Charlotts  ~ 


Pttyer,  Book  of  CoBunon. 


PniliL 

RaOwtfs:  Amerieast  Railway 
LegislaHcn, 


QaariTfof. 


PWtidi.  J.  F. 


A  Co..  Ltd., 
ness.  1898-1003. 
Institution;  Ac. 


{in  part). 


FEank  Podmoes,  M.A.  (d.  1910).  1 

Pembroke  College.  Oafoid.    Author  of  Simdies  in  Psychical  Resoareh;  Modem  \ 

Fbank  R.  Cana. 

Author  of  50111*  Africa  from  the  Great  Trth  to  the  Union. 

Fbancis  Watt,  M.A. 

Barrister-«t-Law,  Middle  Temple.   Author  of  Law'i  Iwater  JCooiik 

Fbedesice  WauAM  Rudlee,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S. 

Curator  aild  Librarian  of  the  MuseAro  of  Practical  Geology,  London,  1879-1902. 
President  of  the  Geok}gisu'  Assodatwn,  1887-1889. 

FkANas  Ysmo  Eogewoeth,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  « 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford,  and  of  King's  College,  London.  Editor  of  the  Bcomomtc  Journal. . 
Author  of  MathemaHeal  Psychics,  and  numerous  papers  00  the  Calculus  of  Proba- 
bilitiea  in  the  Philosophical  Maiooine;  Ac 

Geoece  Abbabam  Geieeson,  C.I.E.,  Pr.D.,  D.Litt. 

Indian  Civil  Service.  1873-1903.  In  charge  of  Linguistic  Survey  of  India,  1898- 
1903.  Gold  Medallist.  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1909.  Vke-President  of  the  Royal . 
Asiatk  Society.  Formerly  Felk)w  of  Calcutu  univenity.  Author  of  nk^IanfiMfM 
€f  India;  9ac 

Geoece  Charles  Williamson,  Litt.D. 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.   Author  of  Portrait  Miniatures ;  Life  ef  Richard 
Cosway,  R.A.:  George  Eneleheart:  Portrait  Drawings;  Ac    Editor  of  New  Editk>n  ^ 
of  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engraoers. 

ROBEBT  GeOEFBEY  ElUS. 

Peteriiouse,  Cambridge.    Barrister-at'Law.  Inner  Temple.  Joint-editor  of  £iifltx&< 
ReporU.  Author  oi  Peerois  Lam  and  History. 
Geoece  Gbeooby  Sierra,  M.A. 

Professor  of   English   Literttyre.  Queen*i 
Days  0/  Jama  Jr.;  The  Transition  Period; 


{iM  parti 


Prttt8f 
,  Fynpt. 


ProbiMllly. 


Prskrltt 


i  University.  Belfast.    Author  of  The 
specimens  cfMiddU  Scots;  Ac. 


Gboboe  Johnston  Allman,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S..  D.Sc.  (1824-190^). 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Queen's  College,  Galway.  and  in  Queen  •  Unlvervty  of 
lx^i»t^*  1853^1893.  .Author  of  Greeh  Geometry  from  Thates  toEnclid;  Ac 

Gboboe  Jambs  Tubner. 
Bamstar^l 


SocMty. 


t-L«w,  Liacofai's  Inn.     Editor  of  Sehct  J^eas  efOie  Pamts  for  the  Sddea 


,  {jut  part), 
^rtbagoni:  GcMMiry. 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


ix 


6.Bk 

6.W.T. 
H.iLT. 

H.ffh 

H.F.P. 
H.K.B. 

H.O. 
H.B.L. 

H.1L 
H.T;A. 

H.w.c.a 

H.T. 
LA. 

J.A.B. 

J.iLn. 
LiLH. 

J.  A.  a. 
i.s.a.« 


Snt  Gborok  Rezd,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  RsiD,  Sir  Gboegb. 

Geokoe  SAiNTSBirsY,  LL.D..  D.C.L. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Saxntsbury.  Gborce  E.  B. 

Rsv.  GsoTiTHES  Wheeler  Tbatchee.  M.A.,  B.D. 

Warden  of  Camden  College.  Sydney.  N.S.W.  Formerly  Tutor  in  Hebrew  and  Old 
Teitament  History  at  Mansfield  Collie,  Oxford. 

Horatio  Arthur  Yorke,  C.B. 

Lieut.-Colonel,  R.E.  (retired).  Chief  Inspectine  Officer  of  RailirKyB,  Board  of 
Trade.   Served  in  Afghan  War,  1879-18^;  Nile  Expedition,  1884-1885. 

Sot  Henry  DRxnoiOND  Wolftv  G.C.B.,  G.C.k.G.  (Z830-Z908). 

Ambasaador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  at  Madrid,  1893-1900.  M.P.  for 
Christchurch,  1874-1880;  for  Pbrtsmonth,  1880-1885.  Author  of  A  Lift  of 
Napoleon  at  Elba;  Ac 

Hbkri  Frantz. 

Art  Critic,  GaMOtto  des  beaux  orli ,  Paris. 

Hams  Friedrich  Gaoow.  F.R.S.,  Ph.D. 

Strickland  Curator  and  Lecturer  on  Zoology  in  the  Univenity  of  Cambridge.  Author 
of  "  Amphibia  and  Reptiles  "  in  the  Cambridge  Natural  Htstory;  &c. 

Hekry  Francis  Pelham,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Peluaji,  H.  F. 

Hugh  Munro  Ross. 

Formeriy  Exhibitioner  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
SuppUmnU.  Author  id  Britisk  RaOways, 

Henry  Newton  Dickson,  M.A-,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.(Edin.5,  F.R.G.S. 

Professor  of  Geography  at  University  College.  Reading.  Formeriy  Vice-President, , 
Royal  Meteorological  Society.  Lecturer  in  Physical  Geography,  Oxford  University. 
Author  of  Meteorohgy;  EUmeuts  of  Weather  and  Climate;  Ac 

Hermann  Oeisner,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Taylorian  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  in  the  University  ci  Oxford.  Mem-  ^ 
ber  of  Council  of  the  Philological  Society.  Author  of  A  History  of  Pronugal  Litera- ' 
tan;  Ac 

TBe  Rev.  Henry  Richards  Luard,  M.A.,  D.D.  (1835-1801). 

Resistrary  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  1863-1891.  rormerly  Fellow,  Bursar 
and  Lecturer  at  Trinity  College.  Honorary  Fellow  of  King's  College.  London. 
Editor  of  the  Anuales  MonasHci;  the  Histona  of  Matthew  Firis  and  other  works 
for  the  **  Rolls  '*  Series. 

Henry  Tdoeicann. 

London  Editor  of  the  Nieuwe  RMerdamteke  CouranL  Author  of  a  Dutch  biography, 

and  various  pamphlets  and  travel  works,  including  Via  Flushing, 
Rev.  Herbert  Thomas  Andrews. 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Exmsis,  New  College,  London.    Author  of  "  The 

Commentary  on  Acts"  in  the   Westminster  New  Testament;  Handbooh  on  the' 

Apocryphal  Boohs  in  the  *'  Century  '*  Bible. 
Henry  Wiluam  Carless  Davis,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford.    Fellow  of  All  Soub'  College.  Oxford. . 

1895-1902.   Author  of  En^nd  under  the  Normans  and  Angeoins;  Charl^nagne. 


{Ptttnitiin. 

/QaliwnBtbtUi; 
II 

{ 
{ 


BaXtwufiiBritish  Xailmay 
LegislaHon. 


PrlmroBs  LMgQS. 

I  Pavli  dt  CbRTamMB. 

Bmtttas; 
Rsttkimslri  (»«  part). 

•[polyUiis  {in  part). 


Editor  of  The  Times  Bnginttring  • 


Riilwijrs:  Introduction,  Con' 
stntction,  Rolling  Stock. 


RsdSSft. 


ProYSttoal 
Modem. 


(«  part). 


Henry  Yule,  K.C  S.I.,  C.B. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Yule,  Sir  Henry. 


Polyeupf 
Presbyter. 


Ralph  of  CoggeslisO. 


Israel  Abrahams,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Literature  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Formeriy  President.  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England.    Author  of  A  Short.' 
History  of  Jevish  Literature;  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ag(ts;  Judaism;  &c. 

Sn  Tervoise  Atbeistane  Baines,  C.S.L 

President,  Royal  Suttstical  Society,  1909-1910.  Census  Commissioner  under 
the  Government  of  India.  1889-1893.  Secretary  to  Royal  Commission  on  Opium. 
1894-1895.  Author  of  Official  ReporU  on  Prooincial  Administration  -of  Indian 
Cnsus  Operations;  Ac 

John  A.  Black. 

Press  reader  of  the  New  Volumes  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (loth  ed.J. 

John  Allen  Howe,  B.Sc. 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London. 
The  Gpdooef  Building  Siena. 

JOBN  AomNCTON  Symonds.  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Symonds,  John  A. 

jOBM  Edwin  Sandys,  M.A..  Litt.D..  LL.D.  | 

Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.      Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  J 
Cambridge.    FeUow  of  the  British  Academy.    Author  of  A  History  ef  Oasstcal^ 


'  Polo,  MSreo  {in  part); 
' ,  Firsster  John;  Ramiislo. 

Proselyto;  Qsnltos;  Qsro; 
Raba  Ben  Joseph  Ben  Qams 
Rsbbsh  Btr  Na^manl; 
Bspoport,  SamasI; 


•[  Proof-nadlng  {in  part). 
Author  of  J  Prs-Cambrlan. 

jpontanns,  JotltBiis. 


POTMl  {in  pari). 


X 
J.F^K. 

J.O.C.iL 
J.  0.  F. 
J.  0.  Fir. 

J.O.K. 

J.0.8e. 
J.  Ho. 

J.H.H. 
1.1a. 

1.U* 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


J.H.H. 
J.P.B. 

1.  P.  P. 

l.IL* 
J.S.F. 

J.S.IL 

J.T.Bt. 


Jakes  FrracAUUCE-KEiXY,  Lrrr.D.,  F.R.Hibt.S. 

Gilmour  Profeawr  of  Spanish  Lai^uafle  and  Literature,  Livecpool  Uaivenity. 
Norman  McColl  Lectarer,  Cambridge  University.  Fellow  <A  the  British  Academy. 
Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy.  Knisfat  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Alphonao  XI  I.   Author  of  A  History  of  Spamish  LitentMre;  &c. 

John  Gvobge  ClaK  'Andisson,  M.A. 

Student.  Censor  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford.  Formeily  Fellow  of  Lincoln 
CoU^e.    Craven  Fellow,  Oxford,  1896.    Conington  Prixeman,  1893. 

Sn  Joshua  Giuing  Fitch,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Fitch.  Sir  Joshua  Gikling. 

James  George  Frazes,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

Professor  of  Social  Anthropology,  Liverpool  Univenity.  Fellow  of  Trinity  C<^lege. 
Cambridge.   Fellow  of  the  Bntish  Academy.    Author  of  The  Golden  Bough;  &c 


Qii0?8doy 


{ 

{po|ytoeh]iie(MAin). 


(in  part); 
I  (m  part); 
Pnetor  (in  part); 

•  (m  part); 
{in  part). 


John  Graham  Rcrr,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Regius  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Formerly  Demon- 
strator in  Animal  Morphology  in  the  Univernty  of  Cambridge.  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridse,  189S-1904.  Walaingham  Medallist,  1898.  Neill  Prixeman, 
Royal  Society  <rf  Edinburgh,  1904. 

Soi  James  George  Scott,  R.C.I.E. 

Superintendent  and  Political  Officer,  Southern  Shan  States.  Author  of  Burma, 
The  Upper  Burma  CaseUeer. 

JUniis  Hashagen,  Ph.D.  i 

Privatdosent  in  Medieval  and  Modem  History,  University  of  Bonn.  Author  of-] 
Das'RheUUamd  unter  der  Frantdsische  HerrschaJIL  \ 

John  Henry  Middleton,  M.A.,  Lrrr.D.,  F.S.A.,  D.C.L.  (1846-1896). 
Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1886-189$. 


Bmj  (m  part). 


■■{ 


, „     Director 

of  the  Fitxwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  1889-1892.  Art  Director  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  1892-1896.  Author  of  7ac  Eneraved  Gems  of  Classical  Times; 
IllumuiaUd  Mauuscripis  tu  Cmtncal  and  Miediaeeal  Times. 


Joseph  Jacobs,  Litt.D. 

Professor  of  Ei«lish  Litei^ture  in  the  Jewish  Theological  Semii 


Rftdlfttfon,  TlMory  of; 


;  Ac.    Author  of  Survey 


FntMloiiti. 


m  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

Formeriy  President  of  the  Jewish  Hbtorical  Society  m  England.  Corresponding . 
Member  kA  the  Royal  Acadiemy  kA  History,  Madrid.  Author  of  Jems  of  Angerin 
Eugfaud;  Studies  in  Biblical  Archaeology;  &c 

Sn  Joseph  Larmor,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Lucanan  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Univernty.  Secretary  of  the  Koyal  Society.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Queen's  Coll«e.  Galway,  1880-1885.  Author  of  Ether  and  Matter ,  and  various 
memoirs  on  Mathematics  and  Physics.' 

Sn  John  Macdonell,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

Master  of  the  Supreme  Court.   Counsel  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce.    Formerly  Quain  Professor  of  Comparative  Law,  University  College. 
London.    Editor  of  SlaU  Trials :  Citil  Judicial  StaHstics;  '        '     ' 
of  Political  Economy;  The  Land  Question;  Stc 

John  Malcolm  Mitchell.  i 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Queen's  College.  Oxford.    Lecturer  in  Classics,  East  London  J 
College  (University  of  London).   Jomt-editor  of  Grote's  History  of  Greece.  \ 

Jean  Paul  HippolyTe  Emmanuel  AoHiMAR  Esmein. 

Professor  <rf  Law  in  the  University  of  Paris.  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Author  of  Cours  iUmentaire  ^histoire  du  droit 
fran^is;  &c. 

John  Peroval  Postgate,  M.A.,  Lrrr.D. 

Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Liverpool.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Editor  of  the  Classical  Quarterly. ' 
Editor-in-chief  of  the  Corpus  Poelarum  LaHnorum ;  Ac  ^ 

John  Randall.  r 

Formeriy  Secretary  of  the  London  Association  of  Correcton  <A  the  Press.    Sub-  J  Proor-f^Jiiw  (im  Awi) 
editor  of  the  Athenaeum  and  Notes  and  Queries.  1  "^*  WMM»  k««  FOfi;. 


Ponpoiiisidt  PItfit)» 
PMm,  Rleliaid. 

fpMfeet; 

I  Provost  (w  Pratue). 

ftoptrttBi»  Stitok 


John  Smith  Flett,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S. 

Petrographer  to  the  Geological  Survey.  Formeriy  Lecturer  on  Petrology  in  Edin- 
burgh UniverBity.  Neill  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Bigsby 
Medallist  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

James  Smith  Reid,  M.A..  LL.D.,  Lrrr.D.  | 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  and  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.  J 
Cambridge.  Browne's  and  Chancellor's  Medals.  Editor  of  editions  of  Cicero's  1 
Academia^  De  Amicitia;  Stc  I 

John  Thomas  Bealby.  I 

Joint-author  of  Stanford's  Europe.  Formerly  Editor  of  the  Scottish  Geographical  J 
Jlagasine.    Translator  of  Sven  Hedin's  Through  Asia,  Central  Asia  and  Tibet;  &c. 


{Porphyry;  Pomlet; 
Pyroxsnits; 
Qnartslts;  Qvarti-Porphyiy. 

QnintlUtik 


Pdtov  {in  part); 
{in  part). 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 
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I.T.Qr. 


JLW.* 
J.W.G. 

K.G.J. 
K.S. 


L.J.I. 

LWr. 
I..W.VV-H. 


■.ftBh. 

■.■.T. 

■.0.B.& 

■.W.T. 

acw. 

F.A.K 


Jakes  Tkoubsidgk  Csitceell. 

London  Correspondent  of  the  AuxtnJasian  PttSloraUsU*  Rentm,  North  Queendand 
Herald;-  Ac.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Author  of  Polynesian 
Labcur  w  Qnemsland;  Guide  0  Queensland;  &c 

Jakes  Wzxxiaks,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

All  Souls'  Reader  in  Roman  Law  in  the  Univenity  of  OzfoixL  Fellow  of  Lincoln 
Colleger   Author -of  Wills  and  Snecession;  &c 

Jakes  Waso,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Ward,  James. 

John  Walter  Gregory,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Profeuor  of  Geolosy  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Minenlosy  at  the  University  of  Melbourne,  190Q-1904.    Author  of  The  Dead  Heart 


Kimgsley  Garland  Jatne. 

Sometime  SchoUr  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
Author  of  Vasco  da  Gasna  and  his  Successors. 


Kathleen  Scblesinger. 

Editor  of  the  Portfolio  ef  Musical  Archaeology, 
Orchestra* 


Matthew  Arnold  Prizeman,  1903. 


Author  of  The  Instruments  pf  the 


Count  hUriow,  Lrrr.D.  (Ozon.),  D.Ph.  (Prague).  F.R.G.S. 

Chamberlain  of  H.M.  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Kii^  of  Bohemia.  Hon.  Member 
of  the  Ro^  Society  of  Literature.  Member  of  the  Bohemian  Academy,  &c. 
Author  of  Bohemia:  a  Historical  SheUh;  The  Historians  of  Bohemia  (llchester 
Lecture,  Oxford,  1904)':  The  Idfe  and  Times  of  John  Hus;  &c 

Louis  Bell,  Pr.D. 

Consulting  Engineer,  Boston,  U.S.A.  Chief  Engineer,  Electric  Power  Trans- 
mission [Apartment.  General  Electric  Co.,  Boston.  Formerly  Editor  of  Electrical 
World,  New  York.    Author  of  Electric  Power  Transmission;  Ac 

Leonard  Jakes  Spencer,  M.A. 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Mineralogy,  British  Museum.  Formerly  Scholar  <A 
Sidney  Sussex  College.  Cambridge,  and  Harkness  Scholar.  Editor  of  the  Mineral- 
opcaf  Maeesine, 

Lewis  Wright. 

Author  of  The  Practical  Poultry  Keeper;  The  New  Booh  0/  Poultry;  Ac 


L.  W.  Vernon-Harcourt  (d. 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Masgaiet  Bryant. 


Author  <d  Hu  Grace  the  Steward  and  the  Trial  ^  Peers. 


FormeHy  Fellow  of  ♦'  ^  Royal 
in  Cambridge  Naturae  distory; 


BfARcns  Hartog,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.L.S. 

Professor  of  Zoology,  University  College.  Cork. 
University  of  Ireland.  Author  of  "  Protozoa  ' 
and  papers  for  various  scientific  journals. 

Sn  Manceertee  Merwanjee  Bhownaggree.  R.C.I.E. 

Felk>w  of  Bombay  University.  M.P.  for  N.E.  Bethnal.Green.  1895-1906.  Author 
of  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  East  India  Company;  80c 

Marcus  Niebuhr  Tod,  M.A. 

Fdlow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  University  Lecturer  in  Epigraphy. 
Joint«author  of  Catalogue  of  the  Sparta  Museum. 

Maxdolian  Otto  Biskarck  Caspari,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Ancient  History  at  London  Univenity.  Lecturer  in  Greek  at  Birmingham 
University,- 1905-1908. 

NOXKAN  MXean,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Aramaic,  Cambrid^  University.  Fellow  And  Hebrew  Lecturer,  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge.   Joint-editor  of  the  laigpr  Cambridge  Se^ue^nL 

Northcote  Whitridge  Thokas,  M.A. 

Government  Anthropologist  to  Southern  Nigeria.  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Socift^  d'Anthropologie  de  Pkris.  Author  01  Thought  Transference;  Kittship  and 
Marriage  in  Australia ;  &c 

Rev.  Owen  Charles  Whitebouse,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Senior  Theological  Tutor  and  Lecturer  in  Hebrew.  Cheshunt  College,  Cambridge. 
Formeriy  Principal  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis  and  Theology  m  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon's  College,  Cheshunt.    Author  of  Primer  of  Hebrew  Antiquities ;  &c. 

Ouus  Magnus  Frieorich  Henrict,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Mathematics  in  the  Central  Technical  College  of  the 
City  and  GuOda  of  London  Institute.  Author  of  Vectors  and  Rotors;  Congruent 
Pipires;  Ac 

Psxnce  Peter  Alexetvitch  Kropotxzn. 

-  See  the  bugiaphical  article:  Kropoxkj.v.  Prince  P.  A. 
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P.  G.  Peict  Gaedker,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  f  Polydltos:  FB|y|liotiii: 

See  the  biographical  article :  Gardkbs,  Percy.  \  pmit«|fls. 

P.  QL  Peter  Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Lxn.D. 

Fellow  and  Classical  Leetuier  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridi. 

Reader  in  Comparative  Philology.  Formerly  SecreUry  of  the  CamI 

Society. 
P.  G.  K.  Paul  George  Konody.  f 

Art  Critic  of  the  Observer  and  the  DaUy  if  ail.    Formeriy  Editor  of  the  Artisl.  <  Potttr,  FiaL 

Author  ol  The  Art  qf  Walter  CraneiVelasqiUM^Lif*  and  Work;  &c  I 

P.  G.  T.  Peter  Guthrie  Tait,  LL.D.  /  Qutiniioiii  (isi  ^an) 

See  the  biographical  article:  Tait,  Peter  Guthrie.  I  '<""™»"  ^•"  f^f- 

P.M.  Paul  Meyer.  fProvuiQRl  Uagiian; 

See  the  biographical  article:  Meyer,  Paul  Hyacintbb.  I  PnvMiad  UftHttiin  {in  part) 

P.  H0G.  Prxxrosb  McComnell,  F.G.S.  f 

Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.   Author  of  Diary  of  a  Working  Parmer;  v  Ra^lHf. 


dge.  and  University  J  ^,  , 
imbridge  Philological  |  ^» 


Ac 

V.^0  

Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew.  Cambridge,  and  Caoon  of  Ely.   Formeriy  Fellow  and  J 


R.  H.  K.  Rev.  Robert  Hatch  Kenmett,  M.A.,  D  J>.  f 

«-_-.._  «_* «  u_v r- u_.j J  r- «  «„      «. 1.-^... J   I 


Regius  Professor  01  Hebrew.  Cambndge.  and  caoon  01  Ely.   Formeriy  Fellow  and  J  pteimi.  Book  of  (im  am«i 
Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac,   Queens'   College,  and  Univeraity   Lecturer  in  ]  '  ^  *  P*^^' 

Aramaic   Author  cl  A  Short  Aeeaunt  of  ike  Hebrew  Tenses;  Jnanr  rani:iies;&c.      I 


((nparO; 


Rabbit  (m  pari); 
Rat;  RaftiL 

RaOimys:    Getural   Slaiisties 
ond  Ftfiflffffff?  OrifutiMaiHoMm 

PmMh. 

Poniatowdd.  JoMtfh  A.; 


Potoekl,  Ignaty; 
Potooki.  Staoislaw  P.; 
ProkopoYloh;  PogaelMv; 
Rak4^;  Railn. 


R.  L  P.  Recinalo  Innes  Pocock,  F.Z.S. 

Superintendent  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  London. 

R.  J.  H.  Ronald  John  McNeill,  M.A.  , 

Christ  Church.  Oxford.  Barrister-at-Law.  Formeriy  Editor  of  the  51  James's' 
Catettet  London. 

R.  L.*  RiCBARn  Lydekeer,  F.R.S.,  FXS.,  F.G^S. 

Member  of  the  Staff- of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  1874- 1M2.  Author  of. 
Catalogues  of  Fossil  Mammals,  Reputes  and  Birds  in  the  BriHsk  Museum ;  The  Deer 
^ all  Lands;  Ac 

R.  Ho.  Ray  Morris,  M.A. 

Formeriy  Managing  Editor,  RaOway  Age  CaatUe,  New  York.    Author  of  RaOreod 

Administratian. 
R.  H.  L.  Robert  Murray  Leslie.  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 

Senior  Physician,   Pnnce  of  Wales  s  General  Hos|»tal,  London.    Lecturer  on 

Medicine.  London  Post-Graduate  College.    Author  of  CUnieal  Types  ef  Pmm- 

R.  H.  W.         R..  Mortimer  Wheeler. 

R.  H.  B.  Robert  Nbbet  Bain  (d.  1009). 

Assistant  Librarian,  British  Museum,  1883-1909.  Author  of  Seandinama:  the 
Political  History  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  iKij-zgoo;  The  PirU  Romanes, 
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to  17^',  &C. 

R.  Po.  Ren£  PouPARom,  D.-is-L. 

Secretary  of  the  Ecole  dee  Chartea.     Honorary  Librarian  at  the  BibliothAquc  j  I 

Nationafe,  Paris.    Author  of  Le  Royaume  de  Provence  sous  les  CaroUngiens;  Recueil  |  Qulinqr,  Capltolaqr  OL 

R.  P.  8.  R.  PHENi  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Formeriy  Master  of  the  Architectural  School,  Royal  Academy.  London.    Paat     «^. 
President  of  Architectural  Association.    Associate  and  Fellow  of  King's  College. '  rVML 
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College.   Author  ci  The  Threshold  of  Religion,  [     ^ 

R.  8.  a  Robert  Seymour  Conway,  M.A.,  D.Lmr. „     ^  f  PompeU:  Oscan  ImcrifUmu; 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Indo-European  Philology  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  J  pnABMta  (in  ^art)- 
Formeriy  Professor  of  Utin  in  University  College.  Cardiff;  and  Fellow  of  GonvUle  1  i^TJ!!;J«  ^  '^  * 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.   Author  U  The  2 talU  Dialects.  tPla«tuttU. 

St  a  Viscount  St  Cyres.  J  Quesnel,  Puaotar; 

See  the  biographical  article:  Iddesleicb,  ist  Earl  op.  \  QuittlHlL 

8.  F.  H.  Sidney  Frederic  Harmer,  1>.Sc..  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.  ^  r  ^  ^ 

Keeper  of  Zoology,  Natural  History  Departments,  British  Museum.     Fellow,  J  Poqrioa; 
formeriy  Tutor  and  Lecturer,  King's  College,  Cambridge.    Joint-editor  oiThe]  Ptaiobraiiehla. 
Catnbridg^  Natural  History.  L 

tt  G.  a.  St  Georce  Tackson  Mivart,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  f  p«##u«>,fc^  (^^  *a^. 

See  the  biographical  article :  Mivart,  St  George  Jaceson.  \  """'"^  ^  ^"^  '^'" 

8.  R.  0.  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  f  p|M|ii,  WIDiBBI  «ii  Porth 

See  the  biographical  article:  Gardiner.  &  R.  \  "9"^  •"•— «  \^  r- 
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Diiector  of  Brituh  School  of  Archaeology  at  Rome.  Formeriy  Scholar  of  Christ 
Oiufch.  Oxford.  Craven  Fellow,  1897.  Conington  Prizeman.  1906.  Member  of 
the  Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute.  Author  of  Tlu  Classical  Topo' 
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1886-1905.  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society.  Author  of  WeaUh 
and  Progrtss  cf  Ntw  South  Wales;  Staiisttcal  Account  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand; 
Ac 

{Post  and  Postal  I 
POand  (in  ^art)- 

T.  Bl.  Six  Thoicas  Barciay.  r  privmtaar* 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.    Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  I  nliir.  «/ 
Author  of  PrebUms  ^  International  Practice  and  Diplomacy;   Ac.    M.P.    for  1  "^'  ^^'* 
Blackburn,  191a  j^  »^.  -  --..-" 

T.  F.  Dl  THOMAS  F.  Dale,  M.A. 

Queen's  College.  Oxford.    Steward  and  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Polo  and  \  Polo, 
Ridii«  Pbny  Society.   Author  of  Polo,  Past  and  Present;  Ac. 


Blackburn.  191a  I  Raid;  BobeDIOD. 
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T.H.  TtaOMAS  HooonN,  D.C.L.,  LiTT.p.  /Havaima  ««  ahh^ 

See  the  biogiaphJcal  article:  HoocnN.  Thomas.  \  «*W"»  ^»»  f^i- 

T.  H.  H.*  Sir  Thomas  HuNCERroRO  Holdich.  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  D.Sc.  f 

Superintendent.  Frontier  Surveys,  India.  1893-1898.  Gold  Medallist.  R.G.S..  J  /|n«M. 
London.  1887.  Author  of  The  Indian  Borderland;  The  Countries  0/  tJu  Kint's  1  ^^*^- 
Award:  India;  Tibet.  I 

T.  L.  H.  Sdi  TbomAs  Little  Heath,  K.C.B.,  Sc.D.  f 

Asatstant-Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  London.  Fellow  of  Triifity  College.  Cambridge. 
Author  of  ApoUomus  0/  P«rfa;  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections;  The  Thirteen  Boohs  of 
EmiiiFf  Element  f;  Ac. 


T.  8iL  Thomas  Seocombe,  M.A. 

BaUlol  Collen.  Oxford 

Univerrity  01  London.     ^ __         _. 

DieHonary  ^  National  Biography,  1891-1901.    Author  of  The  Age  of  Johnson;  Ac 
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TtaOMAS  WOODHOUSE.  / 

Head  of  the  Weaving  and  Textile  Designing  Department,  Technkral  College,  Dundee.  (. 
Rsv.  William  Augustus  Brevoort  Coolidge,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Ph.D.  f 
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the  Todi;  Guide  to  Grindehoald;  Guide  to  Switwerland:  The  Alps  in  Nature  and 
in  History;  Ac    Editor  of  the  Alpine  Journal,  1880-1881 ;  Ac  ^ 

WitxiAM  Albscamder  Lindsay,  K.C.  M.A^  J.P.,  D.L.,  F.S.A.  f  ^     . 

Windsor  Herald.   Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple.   Peerage  Counsel.   Author  of  TTbei  Pneedenoe  (m  ^l). 

Royal  Hamtehald,  1837*1897 :  &&                                                                             L 
Walter  Alboh  Phillips,  M.A.  f  «. 

Formeriy  Exhibitioner  of  Merton  College  and  Senior  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  <  ™m; 

Qxfocd.  Author  of  Jr0der»£iif0^;  Ac.  t  Provost  (m  part), 

Wiuelm  Backer,  Ph.D.  f 

Piofeasor  at  the  Rabbinical  Seminary,  Budapest     Knight  of  the  Iron  Crown,  i  BabU. 
AathotdDiaAgiadaderTantiaiteniiK'  [ 

WiLUAM  Barclay  Parsons.  C.E.,  LL.D.  fiuii-....  /«/,-  T7whn»  n^n 

Formeriy  Chief  Engineer.  Rapid  Transit  Coriimission.   New  York.     Advisory  J  WW^WJ'*-  'ntra-Urban  Rati. 

Engineer,  Royal  Commission  on  London  Traffic.    Author  of  Trach;  Turnouts;  Ac.  [.     Via>r. 
WiLUAM  Ernest  Dalby,  M.A.,  M.Inst.CE. 

Professor  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 

Institute  Central  Technical  College.  South  Kensington.     Formeriy  University 

Demonstrator  in   the   Engincerinv   Department.   Cambridge.     Author  of    The 

Balancing  of  Engjinu;  Vahes  and  Yahe-Gear  Mechanism;  Ac 

WiLUAM  FEILOEN  CrAIES,  M.A.  r  o„._*._  «.«|««.    r^nrf  Aff- 

Barrister-at-Uw.  Inner  Temple.     Lecturer  on  Criminal  Uw,  King's  College.  \  S""* .  5««on».  C0»"  «» 
Undon.   Editor  of  Aichbold's  CftMiiMi  Pteufing  (ajrd  edition).  [  ROGOgillsaxiOO. 


Powor  Traosmissloii:   Intra- 

ductory  and  Mechanical; 
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WnLiAM  Garnbtt,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Educatbnal  Adviser  to  the  London  County  Council.     Formeriy  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  St  John's  College.  Cambridge.    Principal  and  Professor  01  Mathematics. . 
Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.    Author  of  Elementary  Dynamics 
Ac* 
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W.  B.  F.  Sir  William  Henry  Flower,  F.R.S.  f  Ponaptno  {in  part); 

See  the  biographical  article:  Flower,  Sir  W.  H.  \  Rabbit  (m  ^0. 
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Barker  Profc«or  of  Cryptogamic  Botany.  Umvenity  of  Manchester.  \  -^wiiwifiv— 
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Sec  the  biographical  article:  MiNTO,  William. 

William  Matthew  Flinders  Petrie,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  Litt.D. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Petrie,  W.  M.  F. 

Ven.  Winfrid  Oldfield  Burrows,  M.A. 

Archdeacon  of  Birmingham.  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1884- 
1891.  Principal  of  Leeds  Clergy  School.  1691-1900.  Author  of  The  Mystery  oj  tkt 
Cross. 

WaLiAM  Richard  Morfill,  M.A.  (d.  1910). 

Formerly  Professor  of  Russian  and  the  other  Slavonic  Languages  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Curator  of  the  Taylorian  Institution,  Oxford.  Author  of  Russia', 
Slavonic  Literature;  &c. 

William  Robertson  Smith,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Smith,  William  Robertson. 
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William  Wards  Fowler,  M.A.  \ 

Fdlow  of  Lincoln  College.  Oxford.     Sub-Rector,  1881-1904.    Gifford  Lecturer,  J  PonUfsz. 
Edinburgh  University,  190S.    Author  of  The  City-State  oJ  the  Creeks  and  Romans;  1 
The  Roman  Festivals  of  the  Republican  Period ;  &c.  [ 

Rbv.  Wiluam  Young.  f 

Minister,  Higher  Broughton  Presbyterian  Church.   Manchester,    1877-1901.  and 'f  PnsbytariMllSIIL 
Association  Secretary  for  the  Religious  Tract  Society  in  the  North  of  England.  t 
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VOLL,  itTictly  the  head,  fai  men  or  animab.  Skeat  connects 
the  word  with  O.  Swed.  kotte  (initial  p  and  ib  being  interchange- 
able)  andconsiden  a  Celtic  origin  probable;  cf.  Iriih  eoU,  Welah 
€ai,  peak,  summit.  "  Poll  **  b  chiefly  used  in  various  aensea 
derrred  from  that  of  a  unit  in  an  enumeration  of  persons  or 
thin^  e^.  poU-Uz  {q.v.),  or  "challenge  to  the  poQs"  bi  the  case 
of  a  jury  Iq.v.).  The  most  familiar  derivative  uses  are  those 
connected  with  voting  at  parliamentary  or  other  elections; 
thus  "  to  poll "  is  to  vote  or  to  secure  a  number  of  votes,  and 
"  the  poD."  the  voting,  the  number  of  votes  cast,  or  the  time 
dozing  whkh  votmg  takes  place.  The  verb  "to  poll"  also 
means  to  dip  or  shear  the  top  of  anything,  hence  "  polled  "  of 
hornless  cattle,  or  "  deed-poll "  (».e.  a  deed  with  smooth  or 
nnindented  edges,  as  distinguished  from  an  "indenture")* 
A  tree  which  has  been  "polled,"  or  cut  back  dose  hi  order  to 
induce  it  to  make  short  bushy  growth,  is  called  a  "  pollard." 

At  the  universityof  Cambridfe,  a  "  paun  "  degree  is  known  as 
a  "  pon-degree."  Thb  is  generally  explained  as  from  the  Creek 
«{ s«XM,  the  many,  the  common  people. 

POLLACK  (Gadus  pcBackius),  a  fish  of  the  family  Cadidatt 
abundant  on  rocky  coasts  of  northern  Europe,  and  extending  as 
far  south  as  the  western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  where, 
however,  it  is  much  scarcer  and  does  not  attain  to  the  same  size 
as  in  its  real  northern  home.  In  Scotland  and  some  parts  of 
Ireland  it  b  called  lythe.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  spedcs 
of  the  genus  Gadus  by  its  tong  pointed  snout,  which  is  twice 
as  long  as  the  eye,  with  projecting  lower  jaw,  and  without  a 
bart>d  at  the  chhi.  The  vent  is  bdow  the  anterior  half  of  the 
first  dorsal  fin.  A  black  spot  above  the  base  of  the  pectoral 
fin  B  another  distinguishing  mark.  Although  pollack  are  wdl- 
fiavonred  fish,  and  smaller  individuals  (from  is  to  x6  in.) 
ezceOent  eating,  they  do  not  form  any  considerable  artlde  of 
trade,  and  are  not  preserved,  the  majority  being  consumed  by 
tlie  captors.  ^ledmcns  of  is  lb  are  common,  but  the  spedcs 
is  said  to  atuin  occasionally  as  much  as  sa  lb  in  weight.  ^See 
abo  CoAtnsH.) 

FOLLAIUOLO,  the  popular  name  of  the  brothers  Antonio  and 
Pfero  di  Jacobo  Bend,  Florentines  who  oontril^uted  much  to 
Italian  art  in  the  15th  century.  They  wero  called  Pollaiuok> 
because  their  father  was  a  poulterer.  The  nickname  was  also 
cKtended  to  Sinaone,  the  nephew  of  Antonio. 

AxTomo  (1429-1498)  distinguished  himself  as  a  sculptor, 
jeweUer,  painter  and  engraver,  and  did  valuable  service  in 
perfectiaf  the  art  of  enameUittg.   His  painting  exhibits  an  excess 


of  brutality,  of  which  the  diancteristics  can  be  studied  in  the 
"  Saint  Sebastian,"  painted  in  147s.  and  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London.  A  "  St  Christopher  and  the  Infant  Christ  " 
is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York.  But  it  waa  as  a 
sculptor  and  metal-worker  that  he  achieved  his  greatest  suc- 
cesses. The  exact  ascription  of  his  works  is  doubtful,  as  his 
brother  Piero  did  mudi  in  collaboration  with  him.  The  museum 
of  Florence  contains  the  bronae  group  "  Hercules  strangling 
Cacus  "  and  the  terra-cotU  bust  "  The  Young  Warrior  ";  and 
in  the  South  Kenshigton  Museum,  London,  is  a  bas-relief 
representing  a  contest  between  naked  men.  In  1489  Antonio 
took  up  his  residence  in  Rome,  where  he  executed  the  tomb  of 
Sixtus  IV.  (r493),  ^  composition  in  which  he  again  manifested  the 
quality  of  exaggeration  in  the  anatomical  features  of  the  figures. 
In  1496  he  went  to  Florence  in  order  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  work  already  begun  in  the  sacristy  of  Santo  Spirito.  He 
died  in  1498,  having  just  finished  his  mausoleum  of  Inno- 
cent Vm.,  and  waa  buried  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in 
^cula,  whoe  a  monument  was  raised  to  him  near  that  of 
his  brother. 

PIKB.0  (1441-X496)  waa  a  painter,  and  his  prindpal  works 
were  his  "Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  an  altar-piece  painted 
in  X483,  in  the  chour  of  the  cathedral  at  San  Gimignano;  his 
"  Three  Saints,"  an  altar-piece,  and  "  Prudence  "  are  both  at 
the  UfiSzi  Gallery. 

SmoNK  (14S7-X508),  nephew  of  Antonio  PoUaiuolo,  a  cde- 
brated  architect,  waa  bom  m  Florence  and  went  to  Rome  in 
X484;  there  he  entered  his  unde's  studio  and  studied  architecture. 
On  his  return  to  Florence  he  was  entrusted  with  the  completion 
of  the  Strozzi  palace  begun  by  Benedetto  de  Maiano,  and  the 
cornice  on  the  facade  has  earned  him  lasting  fame.  His  highly 
coloured  accounts  of  Rome  earned  for  him  the  nickname  of  U 
Crottaca  (chronicler).  About  1498  he  built  the  church  of  San 
Francesco  at  Monte  and  the  vestibule  of  the  sacristy  of  Santo 
Spirito.  In  collaboration  with  Guiliano  da  Sangallo  he  designed 
the  great  hall  in  the  Pabzzo  Vecchio.  He  was  a  dose  friend 
and  adherent  of  Savonarola. 

See  also  Maud  Cruttwdl,  Antonio  PcUaiuolo  (1907). 

POLLAX  {Coriiomu  PcOan),  the  name  given  to  a  spedcs  of 
the  Salmonoid  genus  Coregonut  (whitefish)  which  hss  been  found 
in  the  luge  and  deep  loughs  of  Ireland  only.  A  full  account  of 
the  fish  by  iu  first  describer,  W.  Thompson,  may  be  found  hi  his 
Nakavl  History  oflrekuid,  Iv.  x68. 


POLLARD— POLLINATION 


POLLARD,  EDWARD  ALEBRT  (iSaS-iSya),  American 
joumaltat,  wu  bom  in  Nebon  county,  Virginia,  on  the  a  7th  of 
February  x8a8.  He  graduated  at  the  university  of  Virginia  in 
1849,  studied  law  at  the  College  of  William  and -Mary,  and  in 
Baltimore  (where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar),  and  was  engaged 
in  newspaper  work  in  California  tmtil  1855.  In  1857-1861  he 
was  clerk  of  the  judidaiy  committee  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives.  By  1859  he  had  become  an  outspoken 
Secessionist,  and  during  the  Civil  War  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
editors  of  the  Richmond  Examiner^  which  supported  the  Con- 
federacy but  was  hostile  to  President  Jefferson  Davis.  In  1864 
Pollard  sailed  for  England,  but  the  vessel  on  which  he  sailed 
was  captured  as  a  blockade  runner,  and  he  was  confined  in  Fort 
Warren  in  Boston  Harbour  from  the  a9th  of  May  until  the  xath 
of  August,  when 'he  was  paroled.  In  December  he  was  placed 
in  dose  confinement  at  Fort  Monroe  by  order  of  Secrelary 
Stanton,  but  was  soon  again  paroled  by  General  B.  F.  Butler, 
and  in  January  proceeded  to  Richmond  to  be  exchanged  there 
for  Albert  D.  Richardson  (1833-1869),  a  well-known  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribime,  who,  however,  had  escaped 
before  Pollard  Arrived.  In  Z867-X869  Pollard  edited  a  weekly 
paper  at  Richmond,  and  he  conducted  the  PdUical  Pampkkt 
there  during  the  presidential  campaign  of  z868. 

His  publications  include  Black  Diamonds  Gathered  in  the  Datkiy 
Homes  of  ike  South  (i8m).  in  which  he  advocated  a  reopening  of 
the  fliave  trade;    The  SouOiem  History  of  tJu  War  {^  yclie.-,    Firtt 


Year  1^  the  War,  with  B.  M.  DeWitt,  i86a;  Second  Year  of  the  War, 
1864;  Third  Year  of  the  War,  1864);  Observations  in  the  North: 
Eithi  Months  in  Prison  and  on  Parole  (1865) ;  The  Lost  Cause  (1866) ; 
Lee  and  His  Lieutenants  (1867)  {  The  Lost  Cause  Regained  (1868), 
a  southern  view  of, reconstruction  ur^iu  the  necessity  of  white 
supremacy;  The  Life  of  Jefferson  Dams  (1869),  an  arraignment  of 
the  Confederate  president;  and  The  Virguua  Tourist  (1870}. 

POLLBMTIA  (mod.  PoOeuMo),  an  ancient  town  of  Liguria, 
Italy,  xo  m.  to  the  north  of  Augusta  Bagiennorum,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tanarus  (mod.  Tanaro).  Its  position  on  the  road 
from  Augusta  Taurinorum  to  the  coast  at  Vada  Sabatia,  at  the 
point  of  divergence  of  a  road  to  Hasta  (Aati)  gave  it  military 
importance.  Dedmus  Brutus  managed  to  occupy  it  an  hour 
before  Mark  Antony  in  43  8.C.;  and  it  was  here  that  Stilicho 
on  the  a9th  of  March  403  fought  the  battle  with  Alaric 
which  though  undedded  led  the  Goths  to  evacuate  Italy. 
The  place  was  famous  for  its  brown  wool,  and  for  its  pottery. 
Considerable  remains  of  andent  buildings,  an  amphitheatre,  a 
theatre  and  a  temple  still  exist.  The  so-called  temple  of  Diana 
is  more  probably  a  tomb. 

See  G.  Franchi-Pont  in  AtH  ddT  aceademia  di  Tomio  (1805- 
1808),  p.  321  aqq. 

POLLINATIOll,  in  botany,  the  transference  of  the  pollen  from 
the  stamen  to  the  receptive  surface,  or  stigma,  of  the  pistil  of  a 
flower.  The  great  variety  in  the  form,  colour  and  scent  of 
flowers  (see  Flowes)  is  intimately  associated  with  pollination 
whi^  is  effected  by  aid  of  wind,  insects  and  other  agendes. 
Pollen  may  be  transferred  to  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower — 
self-pollination  (or  aittogamy)tOt  to  the  stigma  of  another  flower 
on  the  same  plant  or  another  plant  of  the  same  species— cross- 
pollination  (or  allogamy).  Effective  pollination  may  also  occur 
between  flowers  of  different  spedes,  or  occasionally,  as  in  the 
case  of  several  on^ds,  of  different  genera— this  is  known  as 
hybridization. 

The  method  of  pollination  is  to  some  extent  governed  by  the 
distribution  of  the  stamens  and  pistil.  In  the  case  of  unisexual 
flowers,  whether  monoedous,  that  is,  with  staminate  and  pistillate 
flowers  on  one  and  the  same  plant,  such  as  many  of  our  native 
trees— oak,  beech,  birch,  alder,  &c.,  or  dioedous  with  staminate 
«nd  pistillate  flowers  on  different  plants,  as  in  wiUows  and  pop- 
lars, cross  pollination  only  is  possible.  In  bisexual  or  herma- 
phrodite flowers,  that  is,  those  in  which  both  stamens  and  pistil 
are  present,  though  adf-poUination  might  seem  the  obvious 
course,  this  is  often  prevented  or  hindeied  by  various  arrange- 
ments whidi  favour  cross-pollination.  Thus  the  anthers  and 
stigmas  in  any  given  flpwer  are  often  mature  at  different  times; 
this  condition,  which  is  known  as  dichogamy  and  was  first 


pointed  out  by  Sprengd,  may  be  so  well  marked  thst  the  stigma 
has  ceased  to  be  receptive  before  the  anthers  open,  or  the  anthers 
have  withered  before  the  stigma  becomes  receptive,  when  cross- 
pollination  only  is  possible,  or  the  stages  of  maturity  in  the  two 
organs  are  not  so  distinct,  when  self-pollination  becomes  possible 
later  on.  The  flower  is  termed  proterandrous  or  proterogynous 
according  as  anthers  or  stigmas  mature  fiist.  The  term 
homogamy  b  applied  to  the  simultaneous  maturity  of  stigma  and 
anthers.  Spontaneous  self-pollination  is  rendered  impossible 
in  some  homogamous  flowers  in  consequence  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  anthers  and  stigma — ^this  condition  has  been 
termed  herhogamy.  Flowers  in  which  the  relative  position  of 
the  organs  dlows  of  spontaneous  self-pollination  may  be  all 
alike  as  regards  length  of  style  and  stamens  {homomorphy  or 
homostyly),  or  differ  in  this  respect  (heteromorpky)  the  styles 


%  ^ 


(Fran  Stflbborgv'B  £«M«eft  ^  B«lnitk,  by  poiofailoa  of  Gwur  Fhchcr.) 
Fig.  I.— Long-Styled,  L,  and  short-ttyled,  K,  flowers  of  Primula 
sinensis, 

C,  Level  of  stigma;  S,  level  of  anther*;  P,  N,  pollen  grains  and 
stigmatic  papillae  of  long-styled  form ;  p,  n,  ditto  of  short-styled  form. 

jind  stamens  being  of  different  lengths  in  different  flowers 
{heterostyly)  or  the  stamens  only  are  of  different  lengths  {heler- 
anthery).  Flowers  which  are  dosed  at  the  time  of  maturity  of 
anthers  and  stigmas  ate  termed  deistogamous. 

Sdf-pollination  is  effected  in  very  various  ways.  In  the 
simplest  case  the  anthers  are  dose  to  the  stigmas,  covering  these 
with  pollen  when  they  open;  this  occurs  in  a  number  of  small 
annual  plants,  also  in  Narcissus,  Crocus,  kc  In  snowdrop  and 
other  pendulous  flowers  the  anthers  form  a  cone  around  the  style 
and  the  pollen  falls  on  to  the  underlying  stigmas,  or  in  erea 
flowers  the  pollen  may  fall  on  to  the  stigmas  which  lie  directly 
beneath  the  opening  anthers  (e.g.  Narthecium).  In  very  many 
cases  the  pollen  is  carried  to  the  stigma  by  elongation,  curvature 
or  some  other  movement  of  the  filament,  the  style  or  stigma,  or 
corolla  or  some  other  part  of  the  flower,  or  by  correlated  move- 
ments of  two  or  more  parts.  For  instance,  in  many  flowers 
the  filaments  are  at  first  directed  outwards  so  that  self-pollina- 
tion is  not  possible,  but  later  incline  towards  the  stigmas. and 
pollinate  them  {e.g.  numerous  Saxifragaceae,  Crudferae  and 
others),  or  the  style,  which  first  projects  beyond  the  anthers, 
shortens  later  on  so  that  the  anthers  come  into  contact  with  the 
stigmas  {e.g.  species  of  Cactaceae),  or  the  style  bends  so  that  the 
stigma  is  brought  within  the  range  of  the  pollen  {e.g.  spedes  of 
Oenothera,  EpUobium,m(»t  Malvaceae,  &c.).  In  Mirabilis  JaUpa 
and  others  the  filaments  ^d  style  finally  become  intertwined, 
so  that  pollen  is  brought  in  oontaa  with  the  stigma.  Self- 
pollination  frequently  becomes  possible  towards  the  end  of  the 
life  of  a  flower  which  during  its  earlier  stages  has  been  capable 
only  of  cross-pollination.  This  is  associated  with  the  fact,  so 
ably  demonstrated  by  Darwin,  that,  at  any  rate  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  cross-pollination  yidds  better  results,  as 
measured  by  the  number  of  seeds  produced  and  the  strength  of 
the  offspring,  than  self-pollination;  the  latter  is,  however, 
preferable  to  absence  of  pollination.  In  many  cases  pollen  has 
no  effect  on  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower,,  the  plants  are  self- 
sterile,  in  other  cases  external  pollen  is  more  effective  {pre-patent) 
than  pollen  from  the  same  flower;  but  in  a  very  Urge  number  oif 
cases  experiment  has  shown  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference 


POLLINATION 


bvtveen  the  cfiecU  ol  external  poUen  and  that  from  the  same 


Cross-pollination  may  ocoir  between  two  flowers  on  the  same 
plant  (ioiouogamy)  or  between  flowers  on  distinct  planU 
ixenoiamy).  The  former,  which  is  a  somewhat  less  favourable 
mrthod  than  the  latter,  is  effected  by  airocurrents,  insect 
tgeacy,  the  actual  contact  between  stigmas  and  anthers  in 
neighbouring  flowers,  where,  as  in  the  family  Compositac, 
flowers  are  closely  aowded,  or  by  the  fall  of  the  poUen  from  a 


CTi—  Dwiili  A»t  Perns  < Pimm  by  ptrnMym  ) 

Fic.  7. — Diagram  of  the  flowers  of  the  three  forms  of  Lylkrum 
salieana  in  tKir  natural  poaition,  with  the  petals  and  calyx 
mnoved  on  the  near  side. 

The  dotted  lines  with  the  arrow  riiow  the  dft^tions  in  which 
sat  be  carried  to  each  stigma  to  ensure  full  fertility. 


higher  on  to  the  stigmas  of  a  lower  flower.  Anton  Kemer  has 
shown  that  crowded  inflorescences  such  as  those  of  Compositae 
and  Umbelliferae  are  especially  adapted  for  geitonogamy. 
Xenogamy  is  of  course  the  only  possible  method  in  didinous 
plants;  it  is  also  the  usual  method  in  monodinous  plants,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  stamens  and  carpels  often  mature  at  different 
times  {dkkogamy)t  the  plants  being  proterandrous  or  protero- 
gynotts.  Even  in  homogamous  flowers  cross-pollination  is  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  the  effective  method,  at  any  rate  at 
first,  owing  to  the  relative  position  of  anther  and  stigma  or  the 
fact  that  the  plant  is  self-sterile. 

The  subject  of  heterostyly  was  investigated  by  Darwin  (see 
bis  F^rms  of  Flowers)  and  later  by  Hildebrand.  In  the  case  of  a 
dimorphic  flower,  such  as  Primula,  four  modes  of  pollination 
are  possible,  two  distinguished  by  Darwin  as  legitimate,  between 
anthers  and  stigmas  on  corresponding  levels,  and  two  so-called 
illegitimate  unions,  between  anthers  and  stigmas  at  different 
leveb  (d.  fig.  i).  In  a  trimorphtc  flower  such  as  Lylkrum 
iolicaria  there  are  six  possible  legitimate  unions  and  twelve 
ilkgitinMie  (see  fig.  3).  Experiment  showed  that  legitimate 
unions  yield  a  larger  quantity  of  seed  than  illegitimate. 


Flo.  3. — Cleistogamous 


Many  plants  produce,  in  addition  to  ordinary  open  flowers, 
so-called  cleistogamous  flowers,  which  remain  permanently 
closed  but  which  notwithstanding 
produce  fruit;  in  these  the  corolla  is 
inconspicuous  or  absent  and  the  pollen 
grows  from  the  anther  on  to  the 
stigma  of  the  same  flower.  Spedes  of 
Viola  (see  fig.  3),  Oxalis  autosella 
(wood  sorrd)  and  Lamium  ,amplcxi- 
caule  are  commonly  occurring  in- 
stances. The  cleistogamous  flowers 
are  developed  before  or  after  the 
normal  open  flowers  at  seasons  less 
favourable'  for  aoss-pollmation.  In 
some  cases  flowers,  which  open  under 
normal  circumstances,  remain  dosed 
owing  to  tmfavourable  circumstances, 
and  self-pollination  occurs  aa  in  a 
typical  cleistogamous  flower— these  flower  "of  Viola  sytoatka. 
have  been  'distinguished  aa  pseudo-  i.  flower 
ckUtogamou,  I».une«  occur  to  Ji^S'^S.'.^S 
water  plants,  where  flowers,  are  un-a,  anther;  s,  pistil; 
able  to  reach  the  surface  (e.g,  Alisma  tt,  style;  w,  stigmatic 
ftatanst  water  :buttercup,  &c.)  or  ■"^•ce. 
where  flowers  remain  closed  in  dull  or  cold  weather. 

Systems  of  classification  of  flowers  according  to  the  agency  by 
which  pollination  is  effected  have  been  proposed  by  Ddpino. 
H.  MQIler  and  other  workers  on  the  subject.  Knuth  suggests 
the  following,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  systems  proposed  by 
Ddpino  and  MQIler. 

A.  WaUr-poUinated  plants^  HydrophSae,    A  small  group  which  is 

subdivided  thus. — 

a.  PoUinated  under  Ike, water;  e.g.  Najas  where  the  pollen  grains 

are  rather  heavierthan  water,  and  ainldng  down  are  caught 
by  the  stigmas  of  the  cxtrcmdy  simple  female  flowers. 

b.  PoUtnation  on  the  surface,  a  more  frequent  occurrence  than 

(a).  In  these  the  pollen  floats  on  the  surface  and  reaches 
the  stigmas  of  the  female  flowere  as  in  CalUtricke,  Ruppia, 
Zostera,  Blodea,  In  Vallisneria  (fig.  4)  the  male  floweit 
become  detached  and  float  on  the  surface  .of  the  water; 
the  anthen  are  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  stigmas 
of  the  female  flowers. 

B.  Wind-poainated  plants,  AnemophOae.— In    these    the    pollen 

grains  are  smooth  and  light  so  as  to  be  easily  blown  about, 
and  are  produced  in  great  quantity;  the  stigmas  are  brush- 
like  or  feathery^and  usually  long  and  protrudmg  so  as  readily 
to  catch  the  pdlcn.  As  no  means  of  attraction  are  required 
the  flowers  are  inconspkruous  and  without  scent  or  necur. 
The  male  inflorescence  is  often  a  pendulous  catkin,  as  in  haxd 
and  many  native  English  trees  (fig.  5);  or  the  anthers  are 
loosely  fixed  on  long  thread-like  filamenu  as  in  grasses  (fig.  6). 


Fig.  4.— Vallisneria  spiralis. 

A,  female  flower;  s,  stiemaa 

B,  male  flo*«  •>  i  before;  2,  after  ^neading  of  the  petala  A 
male  flower  h.r  floated  alongside  a  female  and  one  of  its 
anthers,  which  have  opened  to  set  free  the  pollen,  is  in  contact 
with  a  stigma,   a,  anther. 

C.  Animal-pollinated  plants,  Zoidiopkilae,  are  subdivided  accordiiHg 

to  the  kind  of  am'roal  by  agency  of  which  pollination  is 

effected,  thus. — 

a.  Bat-potltnated,    Ckiropteropjtilae.—A    Freycinetia,    native    of 

lava,  and  a  species  of  Baukinia  in  Trimdad  are  visited  by 

oats  whkh  transfer  the  poUen. 


POLLINATION 


Bird-^oUinaUd,  OmiOb^MM.— Humming-birds  and  lioney- 
■uclcers  are  agents  of  pollination  in  certain  tropical  plants; 
they  visit  the  generally  lai]^  and  br^htly-coloured  flowers 
dther  for  the  honey  which  is  secreted  in  considerable 

rintity  or  for  the  insects  which  have  been  attracted  by 
honey  (fig.  ?)• 


Fig.  5.  — Catkin 
Floi 


Fig.  6. — Grass  Flower  show- 
of    Male       4ng  pendulous  anthers  and  pro- 
iwers  of  Haxd.  truding  hairy  stigmas. 

Snail  or  slug-pMinated  flawerSt  Malaco^ilae.-'ln  small 
flowers  which  are  crowded  at  the  same  level  or  in  flat 
flowers  in  which  the  stigmas  and  anthers  project  but  little, 
slugs  or  snails  creeping  over  their  surface  may  transfer  to 
the  stigma  the  pollen  which  clin|^  to  the  slimy  foot.  Such 
a  transfer  has  been  described  in  various  Aroids,  Rokdta 
japmtica  (Liliaceae).  and  other  plants. 


(Fiom  •  dfMHi« In  tb«  Boualal  Cdhry  at  tb«  British  yoMWD.) 

Fic.  7. — Flower  of  Datura  $ani»in€a  visited  by  humming-bird 
Docima^ci  tnsifenu. 

d.  Insed-poUinaUd,  EnUmopkiUu,  a  very 
laive  class  characterized  by  tticky 
poUen  grains,  the  surface  of  which  bears 
spines,  wartsor other  projections  (ng.  8) 
which  facilitate  adhesion  to  some  part 
of  the  insect's  body,  and  a  relatively 
small  stigma  with  a  sticky  surface. 
The  flowers  have  an  attractive  floral 
envelope,  are  scented  and  often  contain 


Fig.  8.— I.  anther;  2, 
pollen  grain  of  Hollyhock 


(Althaea  rosea)  enlarged. 
The  pollen  grain  bears 
numerous  spines,  the 
dark  spots  indk:ate  thin 
places  in  the  outer  walL 


honey  or  a  large  amount  of  pollen; 
by  these  means  the  insect  is  enticed 
to  visit  it.  The  form,  colour  and 
scent  of  the  flower  vary  widely, 
according  to  the  class  of  insect  whose 


aid  b  sought,  and  there  are  also  numerous  devices  for  pro- 
tecting tbie  pdlcn  and  nectar  from  rain  and  dew  or 
from  the  visits  of  those  insects  which  would  not  serve 
the  purpose  of  pollen-transference  (unbidden  guests).^  The 
following  subdivisions  have  been  suggested 

A.  PoUen  PUmtrs. — ^These  offer  only  pollen  to  their  visitors, 

as  species  of  anemone,  poppy,  rose,  tulio,  &c.  They 
are  simple  in  structure  and  regular  in  form,  and  the 
generally  abundant  pollen  is  usuafly  freely  exposed. 

B.  Nutar  rlowers. — ^Theae  contain  nectai    and   include   the 

following  groups: —  . 

1.  Flowers  with  exposed  nectar ,  readily  visible  and  accessible 

to  all  visitors.  These  are  very  simple,  open  and  gener- 
ally regular  flowers,  white,  greenish-yellow  or  yellow 
in  colour  and  are  chiefly  visited  by  insects  with  a 
short  proboscis,  such  as  short-longuea  wasps  and  flies, 
also  beetles  and  more  rarely  bees.  Examples  are 
Umbelliferae  as  a  family,  saxifrages,  holly,  Acer, 
Rhamnust  Euonymus,  EupkorHa,  &c. 

2,  Flowers  with  nectar  pf^Hy  concealed  and  viable  only  in 

bright  sunshine.  The  generally  regular  flowers  are 
completely  open  only  in  bright  sunshine,  dosine  up 
into  cups  at  other  times.  Such  are  most  Cruciierae, 
buttercups,  king-cup  (jCaltka),  PotentiUa.  White  and 
yellow  colours  predominate  and  insects  with  a  pro- 
boscis of  medium  length  are  the  common  pollinating 
agents,  such  as  short-tongued  bees. 
5.  Flowers  with  nectar  concealed  by  pouches,  hairs.  &c. 
Regular  flowers  predominate,  e.^.  Ceraniutn,  Cardamine 
pratensis,  mallows,  Rubus,  Oxalu,  Epilobium,  &c.,  but 
many  species  show  more  or  less  well-marked  median 
symn         '  •  •     «. 

OK.,   i 

Long-tongued  insects  such  as  the  honey-bee  are  the 
most  frequent  visitors. 

4.  Social  flowers,  whose  nectar  is  concealed  as  in  (3).  but  the 

flowers  are  grouped  in  heads  which  render  them 
strikingly  conspicuous,  and  several  flowers  can  be  simul- 
taneously pollinated.  Such  are  Compositae  as  a  class, 
also  Scaoiosa,  Armeria  (sea-pink)  and  others. 

5.  Hymenopterid  flowers,  which  fall  into  the  following  groups; 

Bee-flowers  proper,  humble-bee  flowers  requiring  a 
longer  proboscis  to  reach  the  n«lar,  wasp-flowers  such 
as  fig-wort  (S^rophnlaria  nodosa)  and  ichneumon 
flowers  such  as  tway-blade  {lAstera  ovata). 

The  shapes  and  colours  are  extremely  varied ;  bilater- 
ally symmetrical  forms  are  most  frequent  with  red. 
blue  or  violet  colours.  Such  are  Papilionaceous 
flowers,  Violaccae,  many  Labiatac,  Scrophulariaccae 
and  others.  Many  are  .highly  specialized  so  that 
pollination  can  be  effected  by  a  few  species  only. 
Examples  of  more  "Pccial  mechanisms  are  illustrated 
by  Salvia  {fig.  o).  The  long  connective  of  the  single 
stamen  b  hinged  to  the  short  filament  and  has  a  shorter 
arm  ending  in  a  blunt  process  and  a  longer  arm  bearing 
a  half-antner.  A  large  bee  in  probing  for  honey  comes 
in  contact  with  the  end  of  the  short  arm  of  the  lever 
and  causes  the  longer  arm  to  descend  and  the  pollen 
is  deposited  on  the  back  of  the  insect  (fig.  o.  i).  In  a 
later  stage  (fig.  9,  2)  the  style  elongates  and  the  forked 
stigma  occupies  the  same  position  as  the  anther  in 
fig.  9.  I. 


mmet^  (zygomorphism)  as  Euphrasia,  Orchis,  thyme, 
c,  and  red.  blue  and  violet  are  the  usual  colours. 


(FtamSmAurt^ttjMmHaBmmtk.hf 
Fig.  9.— Pollination 

I,  Flower  visited  by  a  humble- 
bee,  showing  the  projection  of 
the  curved  connective  bearing 
the  anther  from  the  helmet- 
shaped  upper  lip  and  the  depo- 
sitbn  of  the  pollen  on  the  back 
of  the  humble-bee. 

1,  Older  flower, with  connective 
drawn  back,  and  elongated  style. 


pcfmhrioB  of  Gustav  Fadicf.) 
of  SaMa  pratensis. 

4,  The  staminal  apparatus  at 
rest,  with  connective  enclosed 
within  the  upper  iip. 

3,  The  same,  when  disturbed 
by  the  entrance  of  the  proboscis 
01  the  bee  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow;/,  filament;  c.  connective; 
s,  the  obstructing  half  of  th« 
anther. 


*  See  A.  Kemer,  PlasOs  and  Omr  Unbidden  CuesU. 
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Bfoom  tlwre  is  an  explodve  machanbin ;     the 

ure  of  the  insect  visitor  on  the  keel  of  the  corolla 

causes  a  sudden  release  of  the  stamens  and  the  scatter* 

in^  of  a  cloud  of  poUcn  over  its  body. 

6*Leptd9tUrid    flcwers,    visited    chiefly    by    Lepidoptera, 

which  are  aible  to  reach  the  nccur  concealed  in  deep. 

narrow  tubes  or  spurs  by  means 

of  their  long  slender  proboscis. 

Such  are:  (a)  Butterfly-flowers, 

usually     red     in     colour,     as 

Moth-flowers,  white  or  whitish, 
as  honeysuckle  (Lonicaa 
periclvmenum). 
7.  f/y  jlowers,  chiefly  visited  by 
Diptera,  and  including  very 
different  types:— 

a.  Nauseous  flowers,  dull  and 
yellowish  and  dark  purple  in 
colour  .and  often  spotted,  with 
a  smell  attractive  to  carrion 
flies  and  dung  flics,  i.g,  species 
of  Saxi/raga, 

b.  Pitfall  flowers  such  as  Asarum, 
Aristolochia  and  Arum  macu- 
latum,  when  the  insect  is 
caught  and  detained  until 
pollination  b  effected  (flg. 
10). 

c.  Pinch-trap  flowers,  as  in  the 
family  Aaclepiadaceae,  where 
the  proboscis,  claw  or  bristle 
of  the  insect  is  caught  in  the 
clip  to  whkh  the  pairs  of 
poilinia  are  attached.  Bees, 
wasps  and  larger  insects  serve 
as  pollinating  agents 


Fig.  ia~Spadix  of  Arum 
macalclum  from  whkh  the 
ereater  part  of  the  spathe  has 
wen  cut  away. 

P,  Kstillate.  1,  staminate 
flowers:  A,  sterile  flowers  form- 
ing a  circlet  of  stiff  hairs  closing 
the  mouth  of  the  chamber 
formed  by  the  lower  part  of 
the  spathe. 


Fw.  II.— <;raaB  of  Rununs  (Panmsia  palutlris). 

t.  One  at  the  scales  which  form  the  coronet  in  the  flower,  enlarged. 


the  rotate  corolla. 
c,  The  upper  lip. 

s,  The  two  stamenSk 
n,  The  stigma. 


d.  Deceptive  flowers  such  as  Pamassia,  where  the  conspicuous 

coronet  of  glistening  yellow  balls  suggests  a  plentiful 
supply  of  nectar  drops  (fig.  ii). 

e.  Hoverfly  flowers,  small  flowers  which  are  beautifully  coloured 

with  radiating  streaks  pointing  to  a  sharply-defined 
centre  in  which  is  the  nectar,  as  m  Veronica  chamaedrys 
(fig.  12). 
LiTBRATURS.— Joseph  GottHcb  Kdlreuter  >  (d.  1806)  was  the  first 

to  study  the  pollination  of  flowers  and  to  draw  attention  to  the 

necessity  of  inaect  visits  in  many  cases;  he 

Eave  a  clear  account  of  cross- pollination 
V  insect  aid.  He  was  followed  by  Christian 
Konrad  Sprengcl,  whose  work  Das  entdeckte 
Cefuimnus  der  Natur  im  Bau  und  in  der 
BefrMcktung  der  Btumen  (Berlin,  1793), 
contains  a  description  of  floral  adaptations 
to  insect  visits  in  nearly  500  species  of 
plants.  Sprengel  came  very  near  to 
appreciatmg  the  meaning  of  cross-pollina- 
tion in  the  life  of  plants  when  he  states 
that  "  it  seems  that  Nature  is  unwilling 
that  any  flower  should  be  fertilized  by  its 
own  pollen."  In  1799  an  Englishman,  ff""«  Vlii»'«  Tat  M  tf 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  after  experiments  _  «•«»>.  by  P«nnJ-*«»-> 
on  the  cross-fertilization  of  cultivated  '*°-  "-  —  flower  of 
plants,  formulated  the  conclusion  that  no  veronica, 

plant  fertilizes  itself  through  many  genera-  k.  Calyx, 
tions.  Sprengel's  work,  whkh  nad  been  u,  u,  u,  The  three  lobes 
almost  forgotten,  was  taken  up  again  by  of  the  lower  lip  of 
Charles  Darwin,  who  concluded  that  no 
organic  being  can  fertilize  itself  through 
an  unlimited  number  of  generations;  but 
a  cross  with  other  individuals  is  occasion- 
ally—perhaps at  very  long  intervals — indis- 
pensable. Darwin's  works  on  dimorphic  flowers  and  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  orchids  gave  powerful  support  to  this  statement.  The 
study  of  the  fertilization,  or  as  it  is  now  generally  called  "  pollina- 
tion, of  flowers,  was  continued  by  Darwin  and  taken  up  by  other 
workers,  notably  Friedrich  Hildebrand,  Federico  Delpino  and  the 
brothers  Fritz  and  Hermann  MQIler.  Hermann  Mailer's  work  on 
The  Fertilization  of  Hewers  by  Insects  and  their  Ruiprocal  Adapta- 
tions (1873).  followed  by  subsequent  works  on  the  same  lines,  brought 
together  a  great  number  of  observations  on  floral  mechanisms  and 
their  relation  to  insect-visits.  M tiller  also  suggested  a  modiflcation 
of  the  Knight-Darwin  law,  whk:h  had  left  unexplained  the  numer- 
ous instances  of  continued  successful  self-pollination,  and  restated 
it  on  these  terms:  "  Whenever  offspring  resulting  from  crossing 
comes  into  serious  conflkt  with  offspnng  resulting  from  self- 
fertilization,  the  former  is  vurtorious.  Only  where  there  b  no 
such  struggle  for  existence  docs  sclf-fcrtilization  often  prove  satis- 
factory for  many  generations."  An  increasing  number  of  workers 
in  this  field  of  plant  biology  in  England,  on  tne  Continent  and  in 
America  has  produced  a  great  mass  of  observations,  whkh  have 
recently  been  brought  together  in  Dr  Paul  Knuth's  classic  work. 
Handbook  of  flower  PoUtnation,  an  English  translation  of  whkh 
has  been  published  (1908}  by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

POLLIO.  GAIUS  ASINIUS  (76  b.c.-a.d.  5;  according  to  some, 
75  B.C.-A.D.  4),  Roman  orator,  poet  and  historian.  In  54  he 
impeached  unsuccessfully  C.  Porcius  Cato,  who  in  his  tribunate 
(56)  had  acted  as  the  tool  of  the  triumvirs.  In  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  PoUio  sided  with  Caesar,  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  (48),  and  commanded  against 
Sextus  Pompeius  in  Spain,  where  he  was  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
assassination.  He  subsequently  threw  in  his  lot  with  M. 
Antonius.  In  the  division  of  the  provinces,  Gaul  fell  to  Antony, 
who  entrusted  PoUio  with  the  administration  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padana.  In  superintending  the  distribution  of  the  Mantuan 
territory  amongst  the  veterans,  he  used  his  influence  to  save 
from  confiscation  the  property  of  the  poet  VirgiL  In  40  he 
helped  to  arrange  the  peace  of  Brundisium  by  which-  Octavian 
(Atigustus)  and  Antonius  were  for  a  time  reconciled.  In  the 
same  year  PoUio  entered  upon  his  consubhip,  which  had  been 
promised  him  in  43.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Virgil  addressed 
the  famous  fourth  eclogue  to  him.  Next  year  PoUio  conducted 
a  successful  campaign  against  the  Parthini,  an  lUyrian  people 
who  adhered  to  Brutus,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  on  the  3Sth 
of  October.  The  eighth  eclogue  of  VirgU  waft  addressed  to 
PoUio  whUe  engaged  in  thb  campaign.  From  the  spoils  of  the 
war  he  constructed  the  first  pubUc  Ubrary  at  Rome,  in  the 
Atrium  LibertaUs,  also  erected  by  him  (Pliny,  Nat.  hist.  xxxv. 
xo),  which  he  adorned  with  statues  of  the  most  celebrated 

^Vorldufige  Nachrickt  ton  einieen  das  Ceschlecht  der  Pftanten 
betreffenden  Versuchen  und  BeobacMungen,  3.  4.  6  (Leipzig,  17161). 
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authors,  both  Greek  and  Roman.  Thenceforward  he  withdrew 
from  active  life  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  seems  to 
have  maintained  to  a  certain  degree  an  attitude  of  independence, 
it  not  of  opposition,  towards  Augustus.  He  died  in  his  villa  at 
Tusculum,  regriEted  and  csLcemed  by  all. 

Pollio  was  a.  distini^uiiihcd  oritor;  hli  ipe^hes  showircf  In;;e'iij|ty 
and  care,  but  were  marred  by  an  adecicd  arch^ifim  tQuiiiLillin, 
Inst.  X.  I,  ll.li;  ScnftTJ,  Ep.  lOO),  He  wmLe  tragedl^  at^j.  v-Ukh 
Virgil  {Eel.  viti.  lo)  di-^l^red  to  tie  worthy  of  Sophocles,  and  m  prose 
history  of  the  civil  wars  of  his  time  tram  ihfi  firsi  tritimvirjitc  (60) 
down  to  the  dfath  of  Cicero  ^4j)  or  liwr.  This  history,  in  the 
composition  of  which  Pohio  recei'^wi  ant^i^ince  from  thcgMmrruirian 
AteiuB  PractesLSius.  wu  ii»cd  as  an  auihoriiy  by  Ttut^rch  md 
Appian  (Horace,  Odes,  iL  it  Tacirii*H  Annaii,  Iv.  jjJ^  As  a  lUcMry 
critic  Pollio  wjts  very  *evere4  He  ccfl*L»ncd  Sdiluit  (Sucionius, 
Gram.  10)^  and  Ciocrg  (Quidtltiiin,  Imt.  xii.  t»  J^J  and  pfou-^scd 
to  detect  in  Liv^'a  »tyle^  certain  provLncLalL^mji  of  his  niti^t.'  J'jL«lua 
(Quintilian,  I  S,  56^  viiL  i,  j);  he  :ittackMi  tht  QmmfnrLir;rb  of 
Julius  Caesar,  aecu&m«  their  author  q(  tarclc^ncsa  and  cr^-.lulUy, 
if  not  of  delibenite  lahtFicatiDn  tSuet.  Caviar,  56) .     PoUio  ^^.i-^  the 

first  Roman  jmrlifir  whm   ri-,-itif3    Ki^   uriiiiii^^   [n  .in  nii,"tlfnrT   ..!    |iis 

friends,  a  pr  ne. 

The  theory  tw^,. .;_*  ^..u  ->.._.  ^  ^j*.  j.. — .vj  4.;/;.j..-m, 

one  of  the  supplements  to  Caesar's  Commenlarii,  has  met  with  little 
support.  Alf  his  writings  are  lost  except  a  few  fragmenta  of  his 
speeches  (H.  Meyer,  Orat.  rom.  frai.,  1842},  and  three  letters 
addressed  to  Cice^  {Ad.  Fam.  x.  31-13). 

See  Plutarch,  Caesar,  Pompey;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  36,  63.  73,_76; 
Florus  iv.  13,  11;  Dio  Cassius  idv.  10,  xlviiL  15:  Apptan,  BeU. 
civ. :  V.  Gardthausen,  Augustus  und seine Zeit  (1891).  1. ;  P.  Groebe,  in 
Pauly-WisMwa's  Realencyclopddie  (1896),  ii.  pt.  2 ;  TeufTel-Schwaben, 
Hist.  oJRotnan  Literature  (Eng.  trans.),  1 33i ;  M.  Schanz,  Geschichte 
der  rSmiscken  Litteratur,  pt.  2,  p.  30  (2nd  ed.,  1899);  Cicero,  Letters, 
ed.  Tyrrell  and  Purser,  vL  introd.  p.  80. 

POLUmZ,  KARL  LUDWIO,  Freihesx  von  (1693-X775), 
German  adventurer  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Issum  on  the  asth 
of  February  1692.  His  father,  Wilhclm  Ludwig  von  PdUnitz 
(d.  1693) »  was  in  the  military  service  of  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, and  much  of  his  son's  youth  was  passed  at  the  electoral 
court  in  Berlin.  Ht  was  a  man  of  restless  and  adventurous 
disposition,  unscrupulous  even  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
visited  many  of  the  European  courts,  and  served  as  a  soldier  in 
Austria,  Italy  and  Spain.  Returning  to  Berlin  in  1735  ^^ 
obtained  a  position  in  the  household  of  King  Frederick.William  I. 
and  afterwards  in  that. of  F;-eidcrick  the  Great,  with  whom  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  great  favourite;  and  he  died  in  Berlin  on 
the  33rd  of  June  1775. 

PfiUnitz's  Mimoires  (Li^,  1734),  wSlch  wer«  tran^Ucfd  into 
German  (Frankfort,  1735),  aivc  inteTntin^  glimpscf  of  h'a  Mfe^  and 
the  people  whom  he  met,  but  ihey  am  vt^ry  untruitwortUv,  He 
also  wrote  Nouveaux  mimoires  f Amsterdam.  1757):  Eiai  airij-/  de 
la  cow  de  Saxe  sous  le  rhpu  d'Aagujtt  JIL  (Frankfortn  tlii'.  der. 
trans.,  Breslau,  1736);  and  M^'r:oirts  pour  sersir  A  i'hulcit^  des 
ouatres  demiers  souverainsde  la  mciam.  ii  Bnin^nioK/f,  puLiN  hed 
by  F.  L.  Bninn  (Beriin,  1791?  <itr.  tnn^.  Dpriin,  17C)[).  Per- 
haps his  roost  popular  works  Arc  La  Saie  i^^te  fAmfiTirdim, 
1734).  an  account  of  the  private  life  of  Au^uaiuB  the  StroRR,  1 1,  tor 
of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland;  and  HisUtue  secrtu  tk  Ut  Jju^ujje 
d*Hanovre,  ipouse  de  Georges  L  (London,  1732).  There  is  an 
English  translation  of  the  Mimoires  (London,  1 738-1 739).  See 
P.  von  Pdllnitz,  StammtaMn  der  Familie  von  PdUnitz  (Beriin, 
1894);  and  J.  G.  Droysen,  Geschichte  der  preussischen  PolUih,  pt.-iv. 
(Ldpaig,  1870). 

POLLOCK,  the  name  of  an  English  family  which  has  con- 
tributed many  important  members  to  the  legal  and  other  profes- 
sions. David  Pollock,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Scotsman  and  built 
up  a  prosperous  business  in  London  as  a  saddler,  had  three  distin- 
guished sons:  Sir  David  Pollock. (1780-1847),  chief  justice  of 
Bombay;  Sir  Jonathan  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.  (1783-1870), 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer;  and  Sir  George  Pollock,  Bart, 
(i 786-1873),  field-marshal  Of  these  the  more  famous  were 
the  two  last.  Field  Marshal  Sir  George  Pollock,  who  rendered 
valuable  military  service  in  India,  and  especially  in  Afghanistan 
in  X 841-1843,  ended  his  days  as  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey;  his  baronetcy,  created  in 
1873,  descended  to  his  son  Frederick  (d.  1874),  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Montagu-Pollock,  and  so  to  his  heirs.  Chief  Baron 
Sir  J.  Frederick  Pollock,  who  had  been  senior  wrangler  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  F.R.S.  in  x8i6,  was  raised  to  the  bench  in 
1844,  and  created  a  baronet  in  1866.    He  was  twice  married 


and  had  eight  sons  and  ten  daughters,  his  numerons descendants 
being  prominent  in  many  fields.  The  chief  baron's  eldnt  son. 
Sir  William  Frederick  PoUock,  2nd  Bart.  (1815-1888),  became  a 
master  of  the  Supreme  Court  (1846)  and  queen's  remembrancer 
(1874),  his  eldest  son.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  3rd  Bart.  (b.  1845), 
being  the  well-known  jurist  and  legal  historian,  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Corpus  professor  of  jurisprudence  at 
Oxford  (1883-1903),  and  the  second  son,  Walter  Henries  Pollock 
(b.  1850),  being  a  weU-known  author  and  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Review  from  1883  to  1894.  The  chief  baron's  third  son,  George 
Frederick  Pollock  (b.  xSaz),  became  a  master  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1851,  and  succeeded  his  brother  as  queen's  (king's) 
remembrancer  in  1886;  among  his  sons  were  Dr  W.  Rivers 
Pollock  (185^x909),  Ernest  Murry  Pollock,  K.C.  (b.  x86i), 
and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bertram  Pollock  (b.  1863),  bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  previously  head  master  of  Wellington  College  from  1893  till 
1910.  The  chief  baron's  fourth  son.  Sir  Charles  Edward  Pollock 
(1833-1897),  had  a  successful  career  at  the  bar  and  in  X873 
became  a  judge,  being  the  last  survivor  of  the  old  barons  of  the 
exchequer;  he  was  thrice  married  and  had  issue  by  each  wife. 

POLLOK,  ROBERT  (1798-1837),  Scottish  poet,  son  of  a  small 
farmer,  was  born  at  North  Moorbouse,  Renfrewshire,  on  the  19th 
of  October  1798.  He  was  trained  as  a  cabinet-maker  and  after- 
wards worked  on  his  father's  farm,  but,  having  prepared  himself 
for  the  university,  he  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow,  and  studied  for 
the  ministry  of  the  United  Secession  Church.  He  pubUshed 
Tales  of  the  Covenanters  while  he  was  a  divinity  student,  and 
planned  and  completed  a  strongly  Calvim'stic  poem  on  the  spiri- 
tual life  and  destiny  of  man.  This  was  the  Course  of  Time  (1827), 
which  passed  through  many  editions  and  became  a  favourite 
in  serious  households  in  Scotland.  It  was  written  in  blank 
verse,  in  ten  books,  in  the  poetic  diction  of  the  i8th  century,  but 
with  abundance  of  enthusiasm,  impassioned  elevation  of  feeling 
and  copious  force  of  words  and  images.  The  poem  at  once 
became  popular,  but  within  six  months  of  its  publication,  on  the 
i8th  of  September  1837,  its  author  died  of  consumption. 

P0LL0K8HAW8.  a  police  burgh  and  burgh  of  barony  of 
Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  on  the  White  Cart,  now  virtually  a 
suburb  of  Glasgow,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  electric 
tramway  and  the  Glasgow  &  South-Westem  and  Caledonian 
railways.  Pop.  (1901),  iz,x83.  It  is  named  from  the  shows 
or  woods  (and  is  locally  styled  "  the  Shaws  ")  and  the  lands  of 
Pollok,  which  have  been  held  by  the  Maxwdls  since  the  13th 
century.  The  family  is  now  called  Stirling-Maxwell,  the  estate 
and  baronetcy  haVing  devolved  in  1865  upon  Sir  William 
Stirling  of  Keir,  who  then  assumed  the  surname  of  Maxwell. 
Pollok  House  adjoins  the  town  on  the  west.  The  staple  indus- 
tries are  cotton-spinning  and  weaving,  silk-weaving,  dyeing, 
bleaching,  calico-printing  and  the  manufacture  of  chenille  and 
tapestry,  besides  paper  mills,  potteries  and  large  engineering 
works.  PoUokshaws  was  created  a  burgh  of  barony  in  18x3, 
and  is  governed  by  a  council  and  provost.  About  2  m.  south- 
west is  the  thriving  town  of  Thornliebank  (pop.  3453),  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  cotton-works  established  towards  the 
end  of  the  iSth  century. 

POLL-TAX,  a  tax  levied  on  the  individual,  and  not  on 
property  or  on  articles  of  merchandise,  so-called  from  the  old 
English  poll,  a  head.  Raised  thus  per  capita,  it  is  sometimes 
called  a  capitation  tax.  The  most  famous  poll-tax  in  English 
history  b  the  one  levied  in  X380,  which  led  to  the  revolt  of  the 
peasants  under  Wat  Tyler  in  1381,  but  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  was  in  1377,  when  a  tax  of  a  groat  a  head  was  voted  by  both 
clergy  and  laity.  In  1379  the  tax  was  again  levied,  but  on  a 
graduated  scale.  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  paid  ten 
marks,  and  the  scale  descended  from  him  to  the  peasants,  who 
paid  one  groat  each,  every  person  over  sixteen  years  of  age  being 
liable.  In  1380  the  tax  was  also  graduated,  but  less  steeply. 
For  some  years  after  the  rising  of  1381  money  was  only  raised 
in  this  way  from  aliens,  but  in  15x3  a  general  poll  tax  was 
imposed.  This,  however,  only  produced  about  £50,000,  instead 
of  £160,000  as  was  expected,  but  a  poll-tax  levied  in  1641 
resulted  in  a  revenue  of  about  £400,600.    During  the  reign  of 
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Charles  II.  money  was  obtained  in  this  way  on  several  occasions, 
although  in  1676-1677  especially  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
resentment  against  the  tax.  For  some  years  after  1688  poll- 
taxes  were  a  favourite  means  of  raising  money  for  the 
prosecutkm  of  the  war  with  France.  Sometimes  a  single 
payment  was  asked  for  the  year;  at  other  times  quarterly 
payments  were  required.  The  poll-tax  of  1697  included  a 
wc«idy  tax  of  one  penny  from  all  persons  not  receiving  alms. 
In  1698  a  quarterly  poll-tax  produced  £321,597.  Nothing 
was  required  from  the  poor,  and  those  who  were  liable  may  be 
cfivided  roughly  into  three  daases.  Persons  worth  less  than  £300 
paid  one  shilling;  those  worth  £500,  including  the  gentry  and 
the  professional  classes,  paid  twenty  shillings;  while  tradesmen 
and  shopkeepers  paid  ten  shillings.  Non-jurors  were  charged 
double  these  rates.  like  previous  poll-taxes,  the  tax  of  1698 
did  not  inoduce  as  much  as  was  anticipated,  and  it  was  the  la^t 
of  its  kind  in  England. 

Many  of  the  states  of  the  United  Sutes  of  America  raise 
money  by  levying  poll-taxes,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called, 
capitation  taxes,  the  payment  of  this  tax  being  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage. 

See  S  Dowell.  History  of  Taxation  and  Taxes  in  Engfand  (1888), 
voL  uL;  and  W.  Stubby  Constitutional  History  (1896},  voL  iL 

POLLUX,  JULIUS,  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  Greek  grammarian 
and  sophist  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.  He  taught  at  Athens, 
where,  according  to  Philostratus  {Vil.  Sopk.)^  he  was  appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  by  the  emperor  Commodus  on 
account  of  his  melodious  voice.  Suldas  gives  a  list  of  his 
rfactDrical  works,  none  of  which  has  survived.  Philostratus 
recognizes  his  natural  abilities,  but  speaks  of  his  rhetoric  in  very 
*  moderate  terms.  PoUux  is  probably  the  person  attacked  by 
Lodan  in  the  Lexiphanes  and  Teacher  of  Rhetoricians.  In  the 
Teacher  oj  Rhetoricians  Lucian  satirizes  a  worthless  and  ignorant 
person  who  gains  a  reputation  as  an  orator  by  sheer  effrontery ;  the 
LexipkaneSt  a  satire  upon  the  use  of  obscure  and  obsolete  words, 
may  conceivably  have  been  directed  against  PoUux  as  the  author 
of  the  OnomasUcon.  This  work,  which  we  still  possess,  is  a 
Greek  dictionary  in  ten  books,  each  dedicated  to  Commodus, 
and  arranged  not  alphabetically  but  according  to  subject-matter. 
Though  mainly  a  (tictionary  of  synonyms  and  phrases,  chiefly 
intended  to  furnish  the  reader  with  the  Attic  names  for  indi- 
vidual things,  it  supplies  much  rare  and  valuable  information  on 
many  points  of  classical  antiquity.  It  also  contains  numerous 
fragments  of  writers  now  k>st.  The  chief  authorities  used  were 
the  kadcological  works  of  Didymus,  Tryphon,  and  Pamphilus; 
in  the  second  book  the  extant  treatise  of  Rufus  of  Ephesus 
On  the  Scenes  of  the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body  was  specially 
consulted. 

The  chief  editions  of  the  Onomcsticon  are  thooe  of  W.  Dindorf 
(1824),  with  the  notes  of  previous  commentators.  I.  Bekker  (1846), 
cootamiog  the  Greek  text  only,  and  Bethe  (1900).  There  are  mono> 
graphs  00  special  portions  of  the  vocabulary:  by  E.  Rohde  (on 
the  thenricau  terms.  1870;.  and  F.  von  Stojentin  (on  constitutional 
antiquities.  1 875). 

POLLUX*  or  PoLLUcrrE,  a  rare  mineral,  consisting  of  hydrous 
caesium  and  aluminium  silicate,  HsCsiAUCSiOj)^  Caesium 
oxide  (Cs^)  is  present  to  the  extent  of  30-36  %,  the 
amount  varying  somewhat  owing  to  partial  replacement  by 
other  alkalis,  chiefly  sodium.  The  mineral  crystallizes  in  the 
cubic  system.  It  is  colourless  and  transparent,  and  has  a 
vitreous  lustre.  There  is  no  distinct  cleavage  and  the  fracture 
is  oonchoidal.  The  hardness  is  6}  and  the  specific  gravity  2-90. 
It  occurs  sparingly,  together  with  the  mineral  "  castor  "  (see 
Petaute),  in  cavities  in  the  granite  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and 
with  beryl  in  pegmatite  veins  at  Rumford  and  Hebron  in  Maine. 

POLO,  OASPAR  OIL  (?i 530-1 591),  Spanish  novelist  and 
poet,  was  bom  at  Valencia  about  1530.  He  is  often  confused 
with  Gil  Polo,  professor  of  Greek  at  Valencia  University  between 
1566  and  1573;  but  this  professor  was  not  named  Gaspar.  He 
is  also  confused  with  his  own  son,  Gaspar  Gil  Polo,  the  author 
of  De  origine  et  progressu  juris  romaui  (161 5)  and  other 
legal  treatises,  who  pleaded  before  the  Cortes  as  late  as  1626. 
A  notary  by  prof^tiion.  Polo  was  attached  to  the  treasury 


commission  which  visited  Valencia  in  1571,  became  coadjutor  to 
the  chief  accountant  in  1572,  went  on  a  special  mission  to 
Barcelona  m  1580,  and  died  there  in  1591.  Timoneda,  in  the 
Sarao  de  amor  (1561),  alludes  to  him  as  a  poet  of  repute;  but  of 
his  miscellaneous  verses  only  two  conventional,  eulogistic  sonnets 
and  a  song  survive.  Polo  finds  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  novel 
as  the  author  of  La  Diana  enamoradaf  a  continuation  of  Monte- 
mayor's  Diana,  and  perhaps  the  most  successful  continuation 
ever  written  by  another  hand.  Cervantes,  punning  on  the 
writer's  name,  recommended  that "  the  Diana  enamorada  should 
be  guarded  as  carefuUy  as  though  it  were  by  Apollo  himself  "; 
the  hjrperbole  is  not  wholly,  nor  even  mamly,  ironicaL 

The  book  b  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  Spanish  pastorals; 
interesting  in  inddent,  written  in  fluent  prose,  and  embellished 
with  melodious  poems,  it  was  constantly  reprinted,  was  imiuted 
by  Cervantes  in  the  Canto  de  Caliope,  and  was  translated  into 
ETngfish,  French,  (German  and  Latin.  The  English  version  of 
Bartholomew  Young,  published  in  1598  but  current  in  manu- 
script fifteen  years  earlier,  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  Felismena 
episode  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona;  tne  Latin  version  of 
Caspar  Barth,  entitled  Erotodidascalus  (Hanover,  1625),  is  a  per- 
formance of  uncommon  merit  as  well  as  a  bibliographical  curioMty. 

POLO,  MARCO  (e.  x 254-1324),  the  Venetian,  greatest  of 
medieval  travellers.  Venetian  genealogies  and  traditions  of 
uncertain  value  trace  the  Polo  family  to  Sebenico  in  Dalmatia, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  nth  centuiy  one  Domenico  Polo  is 
found  in  the  great  council  of  the  republic  (1094).  But  the 
ascertained  line  of  the  traveller  begins  only  with  his  grandfather. 
Andrea  Polo  of  S.  Felice  was  the  father  of  three  sons,  Marco, 
Nicolo  and  Maffeo,  of  whom  the  second  was  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  article.  They  were  presumably  ''noble,"  t.e. 
belonging  to  the  families  who  had  seats  in  the  great  council, 
and  were  enrolled  in  the  Libro  d'  Oro;  for  we  know  that  Marco 
the  traveller  is  ofiidaUy  so  styled  {nobUis  vtr).  The  three 
brothers  were  engaged  in  commerce;  the  elder  Marco,  resident 
apparently  m  Constantinople  and  in  the  Crimea  (especially  at 
Sudak),  suggests,  by  his  celebrated  will,  a  long  business 
partnership  with  Nicolo  and  Maffeo. 

About  X260,  and  even  perhaps  as  early  as  1250,  we  find  Nicolo 
and  Maffeo  at  Constantinople.  Nicolo  was  married  and  had  left 
his  wife  there.  The  two  brothers  went  on  a  speculation  to  the 
Crimea,  whence  a  succession  of  chances  and  openings  carried 
them  to  the  court  of  Barka  Khan  at  Sarai,  further  north  up  to 
Bolghar  (Kazan),  and  eventually  across  the  steppes  to  Bokhara. 
Here  they  fell  m  with  certain  envoys  who  had  been  on  a  mission 
from  the  great  Khan  Kublai  to  his  brother  Hulagu  in  Persia, 
and  by  them  were  persuaded  to  make  the  journey  to  Cathay  in 
their  company.  Under  the  heading  China  the  circumstances 
are  noticed  which  in  the  last  half  of  the  13th  century  and  first 
half  of  the  14th  threw  Asia  open  to  Western  travellers  to  a  degree 
unknown  before  and  since — until  the  19th  century.  Thus  began 
the  medieval  period  of  intercourse  between  China  and  catholic 
Europe.  Kublai,  when  the  Polos  reached  his  court,  was  either 
at  Cambaluc  (Khanbaligh,  the  Khan's  city),  <.e.  Peking,  which  he 
had  just  rebuilt,  or  at  his  summer  scat  at  Shangtu  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Great  Wall:  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  khan,  a 
man  full  of  energy  and  intelligence,  had  fallen  in  with  European 
gentlemen.  He  was  delighted  with  the  Venetian  brothers, 
listened  eagerly  to  all  they  had  to  tell  of  the  Latin  world,  and 
decided  to  send  them  back  as  his  envoys  to  the  pope,  with  letters 
requesting  the  despatch  of  a  large  body  of  educated  men  to 
instruct  his  people  in  Christianity  and  the  liberal  arts.  With 
Kublai,  as  with  his  predecessors,  religion  was  chiefly  a  political 
engine.  Kublai,  the  first  of  his  house  to  rise  above  the  essential 
barbarism  of  the  Mongols,  had  perhaps  discerned  that  the 
Christian  Church  could  afford  the  aid  he  desired  in  taming  his 
countrymen.  It  was  only  when  Rome  had  failed  to  meet  his 
advance  that  he  fell  back  upon  Buddhism  as  his  chief  dvilizing 
instrument. 

The  brothers  arrived  at  Acre  in  April  1269.  They  learned 
that  Clement  IV.  had  died  the  year  before,  and  no  new  pope  had 
yet  been  chosen.  So  they  took  counsel  with  an  eminent  church- 
man, Tcdaldo,  archdeacon  of  Litge  and  papal  legate  for  the 
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whole  realm  of  Egypt,  and,  being  advised  by  him  to  wait 
patiently,  went  home  to  Venice,  where  they  found  that  Nicolo't 
wife  was  dead,  but  had  left  a  son  Marco,  now  fifteen.  The  papal  in- 
terregnum was  the  longest  that  had  been  known,  at  least  since  the 
dark  ages.  After  the  Polos  had  spent  two  years  at  home  there  was 
still  no  pope,  and  the  brothers  resolved  on  starting  again  for  the 
East,  taking  young  Marco  with  them..  At  Acre  they  again  saw 
Tedaido,  and  were  furnished  by  him  with  letters  to  authenticate 
the  causes  that  had  hindered  their  mission.  They  had  not  yet  left 
Lajazzo,  Layas,  or  Ayas  on  the  Cilician  coast  (then  one  of  the 
chief  points  for  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  land  trade  of 
Asia),  when  they  beard  that  Tedaido  had  been  elected  pope. 
They  hastened  back  to  Acre,  and  at  last  were  able  to  execute 
Kublai's  mission,  and  to  obtain  a  papal  reply.  But,  instead  of 
the  hundred  teachersasked  for  by  the  Great  Khan,  the  new  pope 
(styled  Gregory  X.)  could  supply  but  two  Dominicans;  and  these 
lost  heart  and  turned  back,  when  they  had  barely  taken  the  first 
step  of  their  journey. 

The  second  start  from  Acre  must  have  taken  place  about 
November  1271;  and  from  a  consideration  of  the  indications 
and  succession  of  chapters  in  Polo's  book,  it  would  seem  that  the 
party  proceeded  from  Lajazzo  to  Sivas  and  Tabriz,  and  thence 
by  Yezd  and  Rirman  down  to  Hormuz  (Hurmuz)  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  the  purpose  of  going  on  to  China  by  sea; 
but  that,  abandoning  their  naval  plans  (perhaps  from  fear  of  the 
flimsy  vessels  employed  on  this  navigation  from  the  Gulf  east- 
wards), they  returned  northward  through  Persia.  Traversing 
Kirman  and  Khorasan  they  went  on  to  Balkh  and  Badakshan, 
In  which  last  country  young  Marco  recovered  from  illness.  In 
a  passage  touching  on  the  climate  of  the  Badakshan  hills, 
Marco  breaks  into  an  enthusiasm  which  he  rarely  betrays,  but 
which  is  easily  understood  by  those  who  have  known  what 
it  is,  with  fever  in  the  blood,  to  escape  to  the  exhilarating 
mountain  air  and  fragrant  pine-groves.  Jhcy  then  ascended 
the  upper  Oxus  through  Wakhan  to  the  plateau  of  Pamir 
(a  name  first  heard  in  Marco's  book).  These  regions  were 
hardly  described  again  by  any  European  traveller  (save  Benedict 
Goes)  till  the  expedition  in  1838  of  Lieut.  John  Wood  of  the 
Indian  navy,  whose  narrative  abounds  in  incidental  illustration 
of  Marco  Polo.  Crossing  the  Pamir  the  traveUcrs  descended 
upon  Kashgar,  Varkand  and  Khotan  (Khutan).  These  are 
regions  which  remained  almost  absolutely  closed  to  our  know- 
ledge till  after  i860,  when  the  temporary  overthrow  of  the 
Chinese  power,  and  the  enterprise  of  British,  Russian  and  other 
explorers,  again  made  them  known. 

From  Khotan  the  Polos  passed  on  to  the  vicinity  of  Lop-Nor, 
reached  for  the  first  time  since  Polo's  journey  by  Prjevalsky 
in  187 1.  Thence  the  great  desert  of  Gobi  was  crossed  to 
Tangut,  as  the  region  at  the  extreme  north-west  of  China,  both 
within  and  without  the  Wall,  was  then  called. 

In  his  account  of  the  Gobi,  or  desert  of  Lop,  as  he  calls  it, 
Polo  gives  some  description  of  the  terrors  and  superstitions  of 
the  waste,  a  description  which  strikingly  reproduces  that  of 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  Suan  T'sang,  in  passing  the  same  desert  in 
the  contrary  direction  six  hundred  years  before. 

The  Venetians,  in  their  further  journey,  were  met  and 
welcomed  by  the  Great  Khan's  people,  and  at  last  reached  his 
presence  at  Shangtu,  in  the  spring  of  1275.  Kublai  received 
them  with  great  cordiality,  and  took  kindly  to  young  Marco,  by 
this  time  about  twenty-one  years  old.  The  "  young  bachelor," 
as  the  book  calls  him,  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  divers  languages  and  written  characters  chiefly  in  use 
among  the  multifarious  nationalities  subject  to  the  Khan;  and 
Kublai,  seeing  that  he  was  both  clever  and  discreet,  soon 
began  to  employ  him  in  the  public  service.  G.  Pauthicr  found 
in  the  Chinese  annals  a  record  that  in  the  year  z  377  a  certain  Polo 
was  nominated  as  a  second-class  commissioner  or  agent  attached 
to  the  imperial  council,  a  passage  which  we  may  apply  to  the 
young  Venetian.  Among  his  public  missions  was  one  which 
carried  him  through  the  provinces  of  Shansi,  ShensI,  and 
Szcchuen,  and  the  wild  country  on  the  borders  of  Tibet,  to  the 
remote  province  of  Yunnan,  called  by  the  Mongols  Karajang, 


and  into  northern  Burma  (Mien).  Marco,  during  his  stay  at 
court,  had  observed  the  Khan's  delight  in  hearing  of  strange 
countries,  of  their  manners,  marvels,  and  oddities,  and  had 
heard  his  frank  expressions  of  disgust  at  the  stupidity  of  envoys 
and  commissioners  who  could  tell  of  nothing  but  their  official 
business.  He  took  care  to  store  his  memory  or  bis  note-book 
with  curious  facts  likely  to  interest  Kublai,  which,  on  his  return 
to  court,  he  related.  This  south-western  journey  led  him 
through  a  country  which  till  about  x86o  was  almost  a  terra 
incognita — though  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  we  have 
learned  much  regarding  it  through  the  journeys  of  Cooper, 
Gamier,  Richthofen,  Gill,  Baber  and  others.  In  this  region 
there  existed  and  still  exists  in  the  deep  valleys  of  the  great 
rivers,  and  in  the  alpine  regions  which  border  them,  a  vast 
ethnological  garden,  as  it  were,  of  tribes  of  various  origin,  and 
in  every  stage  of  semi-dvilization  or  barbarism;  these  afforded 
many  strange  pibducts  and  eccentric  traits  to  entertain  Kublai. 

Marco  rose  rapidly  In  favour  and  was  often  employed  on 
distant  missions  as  well  as  in  domestic  administration;  but  we 
gather  few  details  of  his  employment.  He  held  for  three  years 
the  government  of  the  great  city  of  Yangchow;  on  another 
occasion  he  seems  to  have  visited  Kangchow,  the  capital  of 
Tangut,  just  within  the  Great  Wall,  and  perhaps  Karakorum  on 
the  north  of  the  Gobi,  the  former  residence  of  the  Great  Khans: 
again  we  find  him  in  Ciampa,  or  southern  Cochin-China;  and 
perhaps,  once  more,  on  a  separate  mission  to  the  southern  states 
of  India.  We  are  not  Informed  whether  his  father  and  uncle 
shared  in  such  employments,  though  they  are  mentioned  as 
having  rendered  material  service  to  the  Khan,  in  forwarding 
the  capture  of  Siang-yang  (on  the  Han  river)  during  the  war 
against  southern  China,  by  the  construction  of  powerful 
artillery  engines— a  story,  however,  perplexed  by  chronological 
difficulties. 

All  the  Polos  were  gathering  wealth  which  they  longed  to  carry 
back  to  their  home,  and  after  their  exile  they  began  to  dread 
what  might  follow  Kublai's  death.  The  Khan,  however,  was 
deaf  to  suggestions  of  departure  and  the  opportunity  only 
came  by  chance. 

Arghun,  khan  of  Persia,  the  grandson  of  Kublai's  brother 
Hulagu,  lost  in  1286  his  favourite  wife,  caUed  by  Polo  Balgana 
{i.€.  Bulughan  or  "  Sable  ").  Her  dying  injunction  was  that  her 
place  should  be  filled  only  by  a  lady  of  her  own  Mongol  tribe. 
Ambassadors  were  despatched  to  the  court  of  Peking  to  obtain 
such  a  bride.  The  message  was  courteously  received,  and 
the  choice  fell  on  the  lady  Cocacin  (Kukachin),  a  maiden  of 
seventeen.  The  overiand  road  from  Peking  to  Tabriz  was  then 
imperilled  by  war,  so  Arghun's  envoys  proposed  to  return  by 
sea.  Having  made  acquaintance  with  the  Venetians,  and  eager 
to  profit  by  their  experience,  especially  by  that  of  Marco,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  mission  to  the  Indies,  they  begged  the 
Khan  to  send  the  Franks  in  their  company.  He  consented  with 
reluctance,  but  fitted  out  the  party  nobly  for  the  voyage,  charging 
them  with  friendly  messages  to  the  potentates  of  Christendom, 
including  the  pope,  and  the  kings  of  France,  Spain  and  England. 
They  sailed  from  Zaiton  or  Amoy  Harbour  in  Fuklen  (a  town 
corresponding  either  to  the  modem  Changchow  or  less  probably 
toTswanchoworChinchew),thenoneof  the  chief  Chinese  havens 
for  foreign  trade,  in  the  beginning  of  1393.  The  voyage  in- 
volved long  detention  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  in  south 
India,  and  two  years  or  more  passed  before  they  arrived  in 
Persia.  Two  of  the  three  envoys  and  a  vast  proportion  of  their 
suite  perished  by  the  way;  but  the  three  Venetians  survived  all 
perils,  and  so  did  the  young  lady,  who  had  come  to  look  on  them 
with  filial  regard.  Arghun  Khan  had  died  even  before  they 
quitted  China;  his  brother  reigned  in  his  stead;  and  his  son 
Ghazan  succeeded  to  the  lady's  hand.  The  Polos  went  on 
(apparently  by  Tabriz,  Trebizond,  Constantinople  and  Negro- 
pont)  to  Venice,  which  they  seem  to  have  reached  about  the  end 
of  1395. 

The  first  biographer  of  Marco  Polo  was  the  famous  geo- 
graphical collector  John  Baptist  Ramuslo,  who  wrote  more  than 
two  centuries  after  the  traveller's  death.     Facts  and  dates 
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fometimes  contradict  his  statevents,  bnt  he  often  adds  detail, 
evidently  authentic,  of  great  interest  and  value,  and  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  accept  as  a  genuine  tradition  the  substance  of  his 
story  of  the  P<^i98'  arrival  at  their  family  mansion  in  St  John 
Chrysoslom  parish  in  worn  and  outlandish  garb,  of  the  scornful 
denial  of  their  identity,  and  the  stratagem  by  which  they  secured 
acknowledgment  from  Venetian  society. 

We  next  hear  of  Marco  Polo  in  a  militant  capacity.  Jealousies 
had  been  growing  in  bitterness  between  Venice  and  Genoa 
thiou^iont  the  13th  century.  In  1298  the  Genoese  prepared 
to  strike  at  their  rivals  on  their  own  ground,  and  a  powerful  fleet 
under  Lamba  Doria  made  for  the  Adriatic  Venice,  on  hearing 
of  the  Genoese  armament,  equipped  a  fleet  stiO  more  numerous, 
and  placed  it  under  Andrea  Dandolo.  The  crew  of  a  Venetian 
galley  at  this  time  amounted,  all  told,  to  350  men,  under  a 
c^milo  or  master,  but  besides  this  officer  each  'galley  carried  a 
scfracamito  or  gentleman-commander,  usually  a  noble.  On  one 
of  the  galleys  of  Dandolo*s  fleet  Marco  Polo  seems  to  have  gone 
in  this  last  capacity.  The  hostile  fleets  met  before  Curcola 
Island  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  engaged  next  morm'ng. 
The  battle  ended  in  a  complete  victory  for  Genoa,  the  details 
of  which  may  still  be  read  on  the  facade  of  St  Matthew's  church 
in  that  dty.  Sixty-six  Venetian  galleys  were  burnt  in 
Curxola  Bay,  and  eighteen  were  carried  to  Genoa,  with  7000 
prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  Marco  Polo.  The  captivity  was*  of 
less  than  a  year's  duration;  by  the  mediation  of  Milan  peace 
was  made,  on  honourable  terms  for  both  republics,  by  July 
1399;  and  Marco  was  probably  restored  to  his  family  during 
that  Of  the  following  month. 

But  his  captivity  was  memorable  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  B0ok.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  doubtless  often  related  his 
experience^  among  his  friends;  and  from  these  stories,  and  the 
fieqaent  employment  in  them  (as  it  would  seem)  of  grand 
numerical  expressions,  he  had  acqtured  the  nickname  of  Marco 
MiOicitL  Yet  it  would  seem  that  he  had  committed  nothing 
to  writing.  The  narratives  not  only  of  Marco  Polo  but  of 
several  other  famous  medieval  travellers  («.;.  Ibn  Batuta, 
Friar  Odoric,  Nicolo  Conti)  seem  to  have  been  extorted  from 
them  by  a  kind  of  pressure,  and  committed  to  paper  by  other' 
bands,  ^camples,  perhaps,  of  that  intense  dislike  to  the  use  of 
pen  and  faik  which  still  prevails  among  ordinary  respectable 
folk  on  the  shores  of  tKe  Mediterraneaa 

In  the  prison  of  Genoa  Marco  Polo  fell  in  with  a  certain  person 
of  writing  propensities,  Rustidano  or  Rustichello  of  Pisa,  also  a 
captive  of  the  Genoese.  His  name  is  otherwise  known  as  that 
of  a  respectable  literary  hack,  who  abridged  and  recast  several 
of  the  French  romances  of  the  Arthurian  cycle,  then  in  fashion. 
He  wrote  down  Marco's  experiences  at  his  dictation. 

We  learn  little  of  Marco  Polo's  personal  or  family  history 
after  this  captivity;  but  we  know  that  at  his  death  he 
left  a  wife,  Donata  (perhaps  of  the  Loredano  family,  but 
this  b  uncertain),  and  three  daughters,  Fantina  and  Bellela 
(married^  the  former  to  Marco  Bragadino),  and  Moreta. 
(then  a  spinster,  but  married  at  a  later  date  to  Ranuzzo 
Dolfino).  One  last  glimpse  of  the  traveller  is  gathered  from 
hb  will,  now  in  St  Mark's  library.  On  the  9th  of  January 
1334  the  traveller,  in  his  seventieth  year,  sent  for  a  neighbouring 
priest  and  notary  to  make  his  testament.  We  do  not  know  the 
exact  time  of  his  death,  but  it  fell  almost  certainly  within  the 
year  1324,  for  we  know  from  a  scanty  series  of  documents, 
beginning  in  June  1325,  that  he  had  at  the  latter  date  been 
tome  time  dead.  He  was  buried,  in  accordance  with  his  will, 
in  the  Oiurch  of  St  Lorenzo,  where  the  famOy  burying-place 
was  marked  by  a  sarcophagus,  erected  by  his  filial  care  for  his 
father  Nicolo,  which  existed  till  near  the  end  of  the  i6th  century. 
On  the  renewal  of  the  church  in  1592  this  seems  to  have 
disappeared. 

The  archives  of  Venice  have  yielded  a  few  traces  of  our  tra- 
veller. Besides  his  own  will  just  alluded  to,  there  are  the  wills  of 
his  unde  Marco  and  ofhis  younger  brother  Maffeo;  a  few  legal 
doQunents  connected  with  the  house  property  in  St  John 
Chxysostom,  and  other  papers  of   sixnilar   character;   and 


two  or  three  entries  in  the  record  of  the  Maggior  Con- 
siglio.  We  have  mentioned  the  sobriquet  of  Marco  Millioni. 
RAmuaio  tells  us  that  he  had  himself  noted  the  use  of  this  name 
in  the  public  books  of  the  commonwealth,  and  this  statement 
has  been  verified  in  an  entry  in  the  books  of  the  Great  Council 
(dated  April  xo,  1305),  which  records  as  one  of  the  securities 
in  a  certain  case  the  "  Nobilis  vir  liarckus  Paulo  Miuon." 
It  is  alleged  that  long  after  the  traveller's  death  there  was 
always  in  the  Venetian  masques  one  individual  who  assumed 
the  character  of  Marco  Millioni,  and  told  Munchausen-like 
stories  to  divert  the  vulgar.  There  is  also  a  record  (March  9, 
13x1)  of  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  requests  (Curia  Peti- 
tionum)  upon  a  suit  brought  by  the  "  Nobilis  vir  Marcus  Polo  " 
against  Paulo  Girardo,  who  had  been  an  agent  of  his,  to  recover 
thp  value  of  a  certain  quantity  of  musk  for  which  Girardo  had 
not  accounted.  Anothier  document  is  a  catalogue  of  certain 
curiosities  and  valuables  which  were  collected  in  the  house  of 
Marino  FaUero,  and  this  catalogue  comprises  several  objects 
that  Marco  Polo  had  given  to  one  of  the  Faliero  family. 

The  most  tangible  record  of  Polo's  memory  in  Venice  is  a 
portion  of  the  Ca'  Polo — ^the  mandon  (there  is  reason  to  believe) 
where  the  three  travellers,  after  thdr  long  absence,  were  denied 
entrance.  The  court  in  which  it  stands  was  known  in  Ramusio's 
time  as  the  Corte  dd  miUumif  and  now  is  called  Corte  Sabbionenu 
That  which  remains  of  the  ancient  edifice  is  a  passage  with  a 
decorated  archway  of  Italo-Byzantine  character  pertaining  to 
the  X3th  century. 

No  genuine  portrait  of  Marco  Polo  exists.  There  is  a  medallion 
portrait  on  the  wall  of  the  Sala  dello  Scudo  in  the  ducal  palace, 
which  has  become  a  kind  of  type;  but  it  is  a  work  of  imagination 
no  older  than  X76X.  The  oldest  professed  portrait  is  one  in  the 
gallery  of  Monsignor  Badla  at  Rome,  which  is  inscribed  Marcus 
Polus  vendus  Mitts  orhis  d  Indie  peregrator  frimus.  It  is 
a  good  picture,  but  evidently  of  the  x6th  century  at  earliest. 
The  Europeans  at  Canton  have  absurdly  attached  the  name  of 
Marco  Polo  to  a  figure  in  a  Buddhist  temple  there  containing  a 
gallery  of  "  Arhana  "  or  Buddhist  saints,  and  populariy  known 
as  the  "  temple  of  the  five  hundred  gods."  The  Venetian 
munidpality  obtained  a  copy  of  this  on  the  occasion  of  the 
geographic^  congress  at  Venice  in  x88x. 


The  book  indited  by  Rustidano  u  in  two  parts.  The  first,  or 
prologue,  as  it  is  termed,  is  unfortunatdy  the  only  part  which  con- 
sists of  actual  pcnonal  narrative.  It  relates  m  an  interesting 
though  extremdy  brid  fashion  the  drcumstances  which  led  the 
two  elder  Polos  to  the  Khan's  cottrt,  toeether  with  those  of  their 
second  journey  (when  accompanied  by  Marco),  and  of  the  return 
to  the  west  by  the  Indian  seas  and  Persia.  The  second  and  suple 
part  consists  Of  a  series  of  chapters  of  unequal  length  and  unsystem- 
atic structure,  descriptive  of  the  different  sutes  and  provinces  of 
Asia  (certain  African  islands  and  regions  included),  with  occasional 
notices  of  their  sights  and  products,  of  curious  manners  and  re- 
markable events,  and  espeaally  regarding  the  Emperor  Kublai, 
his  court,  ^wars  and  administration.  A  series  of  chapters  near 
the  dose  treats  of  sundry  wars  that  took  place  between  various 
branches  of  the  house  ot  Jenghiz  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th 
century.  This  last  series  is  dther  omitted  or  greatly  curtailed  in 
all  the  MS.  copies  and  versions  except  one  (Paris,  National  Library, 
FondsFr.  11 16). 

It  was  long  doubtful  in  what  language  the  work  was  originally 
written.  That  this  had  been  some  dialect  of  Italian  was  a  natural 
presumption,  and  a  contemporary  statement  could  be  alleged  in 
Its  favour.  But  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  original  was  French. 
This  was  first  indicated  by  Count  Baldelli-Boni,  who  published  an 
elaborate  editk>n  of  two  of  the  Italian  texts  at  Florence  in  1827, 
and  who  found  in  the  oldest  of  these  indisputable  signs  that  it  was 
a  translation  from  the  French^  The  argument  has  since  been 
followed  up  by  othos;  and  a  manuscript  in  rude  and  peculiar 
French,  belonging  to  the  National  Library  of  Paris  (Fonds  Fr. 
1 1 16),  which  was  printed  by  the  SociiU  de  fto^apkie  in  1824,  is 
evidently  dther  the  original  or  a  dose  transcript  of  the  original 
dictation.  A  variety  of  its  characteristics  are  strikingly  indkative 
of  the  unrevised  product  of  dtcUtion,  and  are  such  as  would 
neoessarUy  have  disappeared  dther  in  a  translation  or  in  a  revised 
copy.  Many  illustrations  could  be  adduced  of  the  fact  that  the  use 
of  French  was  not  a  circumstance  of  surprinng  or  unusual  nature; 
for  the  language  had  at  that  time,  in  some  pdnts  of  view,  even  a 
wider  diffusion  than  at  present,  and  examples  of  its  literary  em- 
ployment by  writers  who  were  not  Frenchmen  (like  Rusuoano 
niinself,  a  compiler  of  French  romances)  are  very  numerous. 


lO 

Eighty-five  MSS.  of  the  book  are  known,  and  their  texu  exhibit 
cons^erabie  differences.  These  fall  under  four  principal  types. 
Of  these,  type  i.  is  found  completdy  only  in  that  old  French  codex 
which  has  been  mentioned  (Paris,  National  Library,  Fr.  1116). 
Type  iL  is  shown  by  several  valuable  MSS.  in  purer  French  (Paris, 
Nat.  Libr.,  Fr.  3810;  Fr.  5631;  Fr.  5649;  Bern.  Canton  Library. 
135),  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  edition  prepared  by  the  late 
M.  Pauthier  in  1865.  It  exhibits  a  text  condensed  and  revised 
from  the  rude  original,  but  without  any  exactness,  thoug^i  perhaps 

•— '*— '^  -eneral  direction  by  Marco  Polo  himself,  for  an  Inscrip- 

to  certain  MSS.  (Bern,  Canton  Libr.  125;  Pans. 
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Jbr.,  Fr.  56^9)  records  the  presentation  of  a  copy  by  the  tra- 
himself  to  the  Seigneur  Thi^bault  dc  C^poy.  a  distmguished 
Frenchman  known  to  history,  at  Venice  in  the  year  1306.  Type 
ilL  b  that  of  a  Latin  verrion  prepared  in  Marco  Pdlas  lifetime, 
though  without  any  dgn  of  his  cognisance,  by  Francesco  Pipino. 
a  Dominican  of  Bologna,  and  translated  from  an  Italian  copy. 
In  this,  condensation  and  curtailment  are  juried  a  good  deal  further 
than  in  type  iL  Some  of  the  forms  under  which  this  type  appears 
curiously  ulustrate  the  effects  of  absence  of  effective  publication, 
not  only  before  the  invention  of  the  press,  but  in  its  eariy  days. 
Thus  the  Latin  verrion  published  by  Grynaeus  at  Basel  in  the 
Nona  Orbis  (1532)  is  different  in  its  language  from  Pipino's,  and 
yet  is  clearly  traceable  to  that  as  its  foundation.  In  fact  it  b  a 
retranslation  into  Latin  from  some  version  of  Pipino  (Marsden 
thinks  the  Portuguese  printed  one  of  1502).  It  introduces  changes 
of  its  own,  and  b  worthless  as  a  text;  yet  Andreas  MOllcr,  who  in 
the  17th  century  took  so  much  trouble  with  Pok>,  unfortpnately 
chose  as  hb  text  thb  fifth-hand  version.  The  Frencn  editions 
published  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  were  translations 
from  Crynaeus's  Latin.  Hence  they  compete  this  curious  and  vkious 
circle  of  transmission—French,  Italian,  Pipino's  Latin,  Portuguese, 
Crynaeus's  Latin,  French. 

Type  iv.  devutes  largely  from  those  already  mentioned;  its 
history  and  true  character  are  involved  in  obscurity.  It  b  only 
represented  by  the  Italian  version  prepared  for  the  press  by  John 
Baptist  Ramusio,  with  interesting  preliminary  dissertations,  and 
published  at  Venice  two  years  after  his  death,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Naoiiationi  e  viaui.  Its  peculiarities  are  great.  Ramurio 
seems  to  imply  that  he  made  some  use  of  Pipino's  Latin,  and  various 
passages  confirm  this.  But  many  new  circumstances,  and  anec- 
dotes occurring  in  no  other  copy,  are  introduced;  many  names 
assume  a  new  shape;  the  whole  style  b  more  copious  and  literary 
than  that  of  any  other  version.  While  a  few  of  the  changes  and 
interpolations  seem  to  carry  uv  farther  from  the  truth,  others 
contain  facts  of  Asbtic  nature  or  history,  as  well  -as  of  Poto's 
alleged  experiences,  whkfa  it  b  difficult  to  ascribe  to  any  hand 
but  the  traveller's  own. 

We  recognise  to  a  certain  extent  tampering  with  the  text,  as  in 
cases  where  Polo's  proper  names  have  been  identified,  and  more 
modem  fomb  substituted.  In  some  other  cases  the  editorial 
spirit  has  gone  astray.  Thus  the  age  of  young  Marco  has  been 
altered  to  correspond  with  a  date  wmcb  b  itself  erroneous.  Ormuz 
b  described  as  an  island,  contraiy  to  the  old  texts,  and  to  the  fact 
in  Polo's  time.  In  mealdng  01  the  oil-springs  of  Caucasus  the 
phrase  "  c«mel-k)ads  has  been  substituted  for  **  ship-kads," 
In  ignorance  that  the  rite  was  Baku  on  the  Casfnan. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  oi  new  circumstances 
certainly  genuine,  which  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  any  one  but 
Pok)  himself.  Such  b  the  account  whkh  Ramurio's  version  gives 
of  the  oppressbns  exercised  by  Kublai's  Mahommedan  minister 
Ahmad,  telling  how  the  Cathayans  rose  against  him  and  murdered 
him,  with  the  addition  that  Messer  Marco  was  oq  the  spot  when 
all  this  happened.  Not  only  b  the  whole  story  in  subsuntbl 
accordance  with  the  Chinese  annals,  even  to  the  name  of  the  chief 
conspirator  {Vanchu  in  Ramusio,  Wanickeu  in  the  Chinese  records), 
but  the  annab  also  tell  of  the  frankness  of  "  Polo,  assessor  of  the 
privy  council,"  in  opening  Kublai's  eyes  to  the  imquities  of  his- 
agent. 

Pok>  was  the  first  traveller  to  trace  a  route  across  the  whole 
fongitude  of  Asia,  naming  and  describing  kingdom  after  kingdom 
which  he  had  seen;  the  first  to  speak  of  tne  new  and  brillbnt  court 
which  had  been  established  at  Peking;  the  first  to  reveal  China  in 
all  iu  wealth'and  vastncss,  and  to  tell  of  the  naUons  on  its  borders; 
the  first  to  tell  more  of  Tibet  than  its  name,  to  speak  of  Burma, 
of  Laos,  of  Sbm,  of  Cochin-China,  of  Japan,  of  Java,  of  Sumatra 
and  of  other  isUnds  of  the  archipeUgo.  of  the  Nicobar  and  Andaman 
Isbnds.  of  Ceyk>n  and  iu  sacred  peak,  of  Indb  but  as  a  country 
seen  and  partially  explored;  the  first  in  medieval  times  to  give 
any  distinct  account  01  the  secluded  Christbn  Empire  of  Abyssinb. 
and  of  the  semi-Christian  isbnd  of  Sokotra,  and  to  speak,  however 
dimly,  of  Zanzibar,  and  of  the  vast  and  distant  Madagascar;  whilst 
he  carries  us  also  to  the  remotely  oppoate  region  of  Iberia  and  the 
Arctic  shores,  to  speak  of  dog-pledges,  white  bears  and  reindeer- 
riding  Tunguses. 

The  diffusion  of  the  book  was  hardly  so  ra|Md  as  has  been  some- 
times atle^.  We  know  from  Gilles  Mallet's  catalogue  of  the  books 
collected  m  the  Louvre  by  Charies  V.,  dating  «.i 370-1 375.  that 
five  copies  of  Marco  Polo's  woric  were  then  in  tne  collection:  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  302  known  MSS.  and  the  numerous  early  printed 


edltioni^  t)\  "  MAiidevilte."  wlrfa  hu  lying  wonders,  indicates  a  much 
greater  papuUirity,  DAnte,  who  lived  twenty-three  years  after 
the  book  w^i  dicutnd,  and  who  touches  so  nbny  things  in  the  seen 
and  un^ecfi  iivofSd9>  rtever  AlWdm  to  Pok>,  nor,  we  befieve.  to  any- 
thing thAt  cnn  be  conetected  with  him;  nor  can  any  trace  of  Pcilo 
be  di«  Dvicj-iMd  in  the  book  o\  h\%  contemporary.  Marino  Sanudo 
the  ESdcj-.  though  thb  worthy  ii  wdl  acquainted  with  the  work, 
liter  b;^  uFTic  yeir*^  o|  Hjiyfon  the  Armenbn.  and  though  many 
of  the  ftubjcct*  qrj  which  he  writti  ifl  his  own  book  {SecntaTuldium 
Cru^ii^)  cbdllenge  A  reference  to  Pok)'s  experiences.  *' Mande- 
vilte  "  *-■ "'  -  *--  -'  --J--  J  "-^'  '--*  •-''   •-»-" 
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acquiiLntance  with  Polo's  book  or  achievements  'are  Pipino's 
CkFitnick,  Wlinni't  Floreniim  Jhiiory,  Pietro  d'Abano's  CoiKuiatar', 
the  Ch  ron  uie  o  M  oho  of  V  pm.  an  d  the  poetical  romance  of  Baudomn 
<U  Sfbimrc,  whLun  bst  bon:aws  tht-rncs  braely  from  Polo. 

Within  the  traveller's  own  hfetiine  we  find  the  eariiest  examples 
of  the  prjcikol  and  truly  scienti^c  coast-charts  {Portolani)t  based 
upon  the  cxpcriencx  ol  pilou.  mariners,  merchants,  Ac  In  two  of 
the  roost  famous  of  the  14th  century  Portobni,  we  trace  Marco 
Polo's  influence — ^first,  very  slightly  in  the  Laurentian  or  Medicean 
Portdano  of  X3i}i  (at  Florence),  but  afterwards  with  clearness 
and  in  remarkable  detail  in  the  Catalan  Atlas  of  137s  Xnow  at 
Paris).  Both  of  these  represent  a  very  advanced  stage  01  medbval 
knowledge,  a  careful  attempt  to  represent  the  known  world  on  the 
basis  of  collected,  fact,  ana  a  disr^rd  for  theological  or  pseudo- 
scientific  theory;  in  the  Catalan  Atlast  as  regards  Central  and 
Further  Aria,  and  partblly  as  regards  India,  Marco  Polo's  Book  b 
the  basb  of  the  map.  Hb  names  are  often  much  perverted,  and  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  understand  the  vbw  that  tne  compiler  took 
of  hb  itineraries.  Still  we  have  Cathay  placed  in  the  true  position 
of  China,  as  a  gr^t  empire  filling  the  south-east  of  Aria.  The 
trans-Gangetic  peninsub  is  absent,  but  that  of  Indb  proper  is, 
for  the  firat  time  in  the  history  of  geography,  represented  with  a 
fair  approximation  to  correct  form  ana  porition. 

It  b  curious  that,  in  the  folkming  age.  owing  partly  to  hb  un- 
happy reverrion  to  the  fancy  of  a  circular  dbk,  the  map  of  Fra 
Mauro  (1459).  one  of  the  greatest  map-making  enterprises  in  histoiTt 
and  the  result  of  immense  bbour  in  the  collection  of  facts  and  the 
endeavour  to  combine  them,  gives  a  much  less  accurate  idea  of 
Asia  thsn  the  C^ia  faia/aiifl.  Columbus  possessed  a  printed 
copy  oE  the  Latin  verrion  of  Polo'f  book  made  by  Pifnno,  and  on 
more  than  Hrvcnty  page^  of  tKis  tbrrc  art  manuscript  notes  in  the 
admirers,  handwriting,  tc^tifvinet.  what  i»  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  whole  history  of.  the  ColiiMbiaa  voyages,  to  the  immense  in- 
fluence of  the  work  of  tfac  Venelijui  merchant  upon  the  discoverer 
of  the  flew  world. 

When,  in  the  ]6lh  ornturyp  attempts  were  made  to  combine 
new  and  old  knowledge,  the  results  were  unhappy.  The  eariiest 
of  sych  conibi  nation  a  tried  to  mlLie  Columbus's  ideas  renrding 
thr  identity  of  hi»  disco veuei  with  the  Great  Khan's  dominions; 
but  even  after  America  had  vlndic^iicd  lU  independent  existence, 
aod  xha  new  knowlcdi?  of  the  Portugi^eM  had  named  China  where 
the  C^tabn  map  had  »poken  of  Caikay,  the  latter  country,  with 
tbe  whole  of  PoloV  nan^eivcbture*  sni&  thuated  to  the  north,  tixming 
a  frcparatc  system.  Heneeforward  the  influence  of  Polo's  work 
on  mnn^  wa«  «j.Tiriply  imurioua;  and  when  to  hb  names  was  added 
a  RpFinklSng  of  Ptakiriv  «.  a«  was  ubuoJ  throughout  the  l6th  century, 
the  rf^ult  wat  a  hotcbpotcb  conveying  no  approximation  to  facta 
Ciee  further  Map). 

M  to  the  alEeged  introduetion  of  important  inventions  into 
Europe  by  Pglo — althougK  the  itrikinf  resembbnce  of  early  Euro- 
pe:in  bloclc-booki  to  thoie  of  China  lecms  deariy  to  indicate  the 
derivation  of  the  art  from  that  country,  there  b  no  reason  for 
connecting  thia  introduction  [any  more  than  that  of  gunpowder 
or  the  mnrinef'fl  eompiM)  with  the  name  of  Marco.  In  the  lAth 
century  not  onl^  were  missions  of  the  Roman  Church  established  in 
some  of  the  chief  cLtjeft  of  eastern  Chin^.  but  a  regular  overbnd. 
trade,  was  carried  on  between  Italy  find  China,  by  way  of  Tana' 
CA20V),  AstrikhanK  Otrar.  Kamtil  (liimi)  and  Kanchow.  Many 
a  traveller  other  i^an  Marco  Polo  friiK;ht  have  brought  home  the 
block-books,  and  »ome  might  have  witTn-sed  the  process  of  maldng 
them.  Ttiifr  h  the  less  to  be  ascribed  to  I'nlo,  because  he  so  curiously 
omits  to  i.pcak  of  the  process  of  prinling,  when,  in  describing  the 
block-pnntcid  pnper-cnoney  of  China,  his  subject  seems  absolutely 
to  challenge  a  de«rSption  of  the  art. 

See  the  Rectml  oT  the  Paris  Geofp^phlcal  Society  (l824)t  vol.  L, 
glvini^  the  text  of  Lhe  fundamental  MS.  fNat.  Libr.  niris,  Fr. 
MiY^  iee  above),  as  wetl  u  that  ot  the  oldest  Latin  version:  G. 
Pauthier'*  editicin.  twr*  .  .  de  MoHt>  Polo  .  .  .  (Paris.  18(65). 
bawd  mainly  upon  the  three  Paris  MSS.  (Nat.  Libr.  Fr.  2810; 
Fr.  ^<,ii :  Fr  SO1-  —  -^  -  ^  r-'  -— ipanied  by  a  commentary 
of  ;;i  .JL  ^..ilii   ■  Virion,  givinff  the  oMest 

ttaluia  vifstoh  v- ^.  i^7),  '-**'  li*:nry  Yule^s  edition,  which 

in  its  final  shape,  as  revised  and  augmented  by  Henri  Cordier 
(.  .  .    Marco    Polo   .  .  .   London.  1903).    b  the  most  complete 


*  Printed  by  Bongars  in  the  collectbn  called  Cesta  Dot  per  F^mos 
(1611),  ii.  i-a8i. 


HOfrihouae  of  Polo  leaniiag  in  ttdstenoe,  embodying  the  laboun 
of  aB  the  bcit  atudcnts  of  tfa«  tubject,  and  siving  the  enence  of 
aadi  worica  aa  thoie  of  Major  P.  Molcaworth  Sykea  {Tat  Thousand 
MiUt  «s  Penia,  5C)  k>  far  as  these  touch  Marco  Polo;  the 
Archimandrite  PkQadina  Katharov's  **  Eluddations  of  Marco  Polo  " 
ffiom  voL  z.  of  the  Jamnal  of  the  North  China  Bnuich  of  the 
Royal  Antic  Society  (1876X  pp.  I-S4:  F.  von  Richthofen,  Letttrs 
l»  Siamtn  Ckambtrjf  Cammme;  £.  C.  Baber.  Tracels .  .  ,  i» 
Western  Ckima;  G.  Phmipi,  Identity  ^ .  .  .  ZaUnn  with  Chant' 
dboM  in  rcung  Poo  (Oct.  1890),  and  other  studies  in  rotmfPao 
(Dec  1895  and  July  1896).  There  are  in  all  xo  French  editions 
of  Polo  aa  «dl  as  4  Latin  editions,  a;  Italian,  9  German,  4  Spaniah, 
I  PoctagQcae^  la  English,  a  Russian,  x  Dutch,  i  Bohemian  (Chekh). 
.  ^    T^        .  _      ..I       See  also  E.  Bretschneider,  Mediaad 


I  rocton        

I  D^unsh  and  x  Swedi 

Researches  Jrvm  Eastern  Asiatic  Sources,  L  339,  167;  u.  8,  71,  81-84, 
184:  Lfen  Cahutt,  Intrednetian  d  Fhisloire  de  FAsie,  339,  386; 
C  Raymond  Beaaley,  Dawn  ^  Modem  Geography,  mTis-iCo, 
5«-547. 554. 55^^63.  (H.  V.;  C  R.  B.) 

VOLO  (TSbetan  pnlu,  bdl),  the  most  andent  of  gunn  with 
stick  and  balL  Hodcey,  the  Ixuh  national  game  of  huiiing 
^^^  (and  poaaiUy  golf  and  cricket)  are  derived  from  polo. 
^^'^*  The  latter  was  called  hockey  or  hurling  on  hone- 
back  in  En^and  and  Ireland  respectively,  but  historically 
hockey  and  bulling  axe  polo  on  foot. 

Tlie  eaxlicst  records  of  polo  are  Pexsian.  Ftom  Persia  the 
game  qnead  westward  to  Constantinople,  eastwards  through 
Turkestan  to  Tibet,  China  and  JapaxL  From  Tibet  polo  travelled 
to  Gilgit  and  Chitral,  possibly  also  to  Manipur.  Fob  also  flourished 
in  India  In  the  x6th  centuxy.  Then  for  300  years  Its  records  in 
India,  cease,  tUl  in  1854  polo  came  into  Bengal  from  Manipur  by 
way  of  Cachar  and  in  x86a  the  game  was  played  in  the  Punjab. 

There  have  been  twelve  varieties  of  the  game  during  its 
ezistence  of  at  least  aoeo  years,  (x)  A  primitive  form 
consisting  of  feats  of  hoxsemanship  and  of  skill  with  stick  and 
ban.  (a)  Early  Persian,  described  in  Shahnama,  a  highly 
ocgaxiixed  game  with  rules,  played  four  a  side.  (3)  Later 
Persian,  1 6th  centuxy,  the  grounds  300  by  x  70  yds.  Sir  Anthony 
Shirley  says  the  game  resembled  the  rough  football  of  the  same 
period  in  England.  (4)  The  game  in  the  X7th  centuxy  in  Persia. 
A  more  fai^y  oiganized  game  than  No.  3,  as  described  by 
Chardln.  (s)  The  Byzantine  form  played  at  Constantinople 
in  tfc  xath  centuxy.  A  leathern  ball  the  sise  of  an  apple  and 
a  r^  ^uet  were  used.  (6)  The  Chinese  game,  about  a.d.  600 
pk^  with  a  light  wooden  balL  The  goal  was  formed  by 
tv4r  tfexts  with  a  boarding  between,  in  the  latter  a  hole  being 
cA^t  d  a  oet  atUched  to  it  in  the  form  of  a  bag.  The  side 
whHarhit  the  ball  into  the  bag  were  the  winners.  Another 
Chinese  form  was  two  teams  ranged  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  gxooxid,  each  defending  iu  own  goal.  The  object  of  the 
gaxne  was  to  drive  the  ball  through  the  enemy's  goal.  (7)  The 
Japanese  game,  popular  in  feudal  times,  still  survives  under 
the  name  of  Dakiu,  or  ball  match.  The  Japanese  game 
has  a  boarded  goal;  5  ft.  from  the  ground  is  a  circular  hole 
I  ft.  a  in.  in  diameter  with  a  bag  behind.  The  balls  are  of 
paper  with  a  cover  of  pebbles  or  bamboo  fibre,  diameter 
1-7  in.,  weight  x|  os.  The  sticks  art  racket  shaped.  The 
object  is  to  lift  over  or  carry  the  ball  with  the  racket  and 
place  it  in  the  bag.  (8)  Called  rtf,  played  with  a  long  stick 
with  which  the  ball  was  dribbled  along  the  ground.  (9)  Another 
andent  Indian  form  in  which  the  sides  nunged  up  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  ground  and  the  ball  was  thrown  in.  This  is 
pxobably  the  form  of  the  game  which  reached  India  from 
Ptosia  and  is  represented  at  the  present  day  by  Manipur  and 
GQ^t  polo,  though  these  forms  are  probably  rougher  than  the 
old  Indian  game.  (10)  Modem  English  with  heavy  ball  and 
sticks,  played  in  England  and  the  colonies  and  wherever  polo 
is  played  in  Europe.  Its  characteristics  are:  offside;  severe 
petialtics  for  breach  of  the  rules;  dose  combination;  rather 
short  passing;  low  scoring,  and  a  strong  defence,  (xx)  Indian 
polo  has  a  lighter  ball,  no  boards  to  the  grounds,  which  are 
nsnally  full-sized;  a  modified  offside-rule,  but  the  same  system  of 
penalties.  It  is  a  quicker  game  than  the  English.  (la)  The 
American  game  has  no  offside  and  no  penalties,  in  the  English 
sense.  The  attack  is  stronger,  the  passing  longer,  the  pace 
greater  and  more  sustained.    American  players  are  more  certain 
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goal-hitters  and  their  scoring  is  higher.  They  defeated  the 
English  players  in  X909  with  ease. 

Polo  was  first  played  in  England  by  the  loth  Hussars  in  X869. 
The  game  spxead  rapidly  and  some  good  play  was  seen  at  Lillie 
Bridge.  But  the  oxganization  of  polo  In  England  dates  from 
its  adoption  by  the  Hurlingham  Club  in  1873.  The  gxound 
was  boarded  along  the  sides,  and  this  device,  which  was  employed 
as  a  remedy  for  the  irregular  shape  of  the  Hurlingham  ground, 
has  become  ahnost  universal  and  has  greatly  affected  the  develop- 
isent  of  the  game.  The  dub  conunittee,  in  1874,  drew  up  the  first 
code  of  rules,  which  reduced  the  number  of  pbtyers  to  five  a  side 
and  induded  offside.  The  next  step  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Champion  Cup,  In  1877.  Then  came  the  rule  dividing  the  game 
into,  periods  of  ten  xninutes,  with  intervals  of  two  minutes  for 
rhanging  ponies  after  each  period,  and  five  minutes  at  half- 
time.  The  height  of  ponies  was  fi3ied  at  i4>a,  and  a  little  later 
an  official  measurer  was  appointed,  no  pony  being  allowed  to 
play  unless  registered  at  Hurlingham.  The  next  diange  was 
.the  present  scale  of  penalties  for  offside,  foul  riding  or  dangerous 
play.  A  shoit  time  after,  the  crooking  of  the  adversary's  stick, 
unless  in  the  act  of  hitting  the  ball,  was  forbidden.  The  game 
grew  faster,  partly  as  the  result  of  these  rules.  Then  the  ten 
minutes'  rule  was  revised.  The  period  did  not  dose  until  the 
ball  went  over  the  boundaxy.  Thus  the  period  might  be  ex- 
tended to  twdve  or  thirteen  mmutes,  and  although  this  time 
was  deducted  from  the  next  period  the  strain  of  the  extra- 
minutes  was  too  great  on  men  and  ponies.  It  was  therefore 
laid  down  that  the  ball  should  go  out  of  pk^  on  going  out  of 
bounds  or  striking  the  board,  whichever  happened  first.  In  x9xo 
a  polo  handicap  was  esublis^ed,  bas6d  on  the  Amexican  system 
of  estlmaUng  the  number  of  goals  a  player  was  worth  to  his 
side.  This  was  modified  in  the  English  handicap  by  assigning 
to  each  player  a  handicap  number  as  at  golf.  The  highest 
number  is  ten,  the  lowest  one.  The  Hurlingham  handicap  is 
revised  during  the  winter,  again  in  May,  June  and  July,  each 
handicap  coming  into  force  one  month  after  the  date  of  issue. 
In  tournaments  under  handicap  the  individual  handicap  numbers 
are  added  together,  and  the  team  with  the  higher  aggregate 
concedes  goals  to  that  with  the  bwer,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  tournament.  The  handicap  serves  to  divide 
second  from  first  dass  tournaments,  for  the  former  teams  must 
iiot  have  an  aggregate  over  a$. 

The  size  of  the  polo  ground  is  300  yds.  in  length  and  from 
x6o  to  300  yds.  in  width.  The  laxger  size  Is  only  found  now 
where  boards  are  not  used.  The  ball  is  made  of  willow  root,  is 
$1  in.  in  diameter,  wdght  not  over  5I  oz.  The  polo  stick  has 
no  standard  size  or  weight,  and  square  or  dgar-shaped  heads 
are  used  it  the  discretion  of  the  pbiyer.  On  soft  grounds,  the 
former,  on  hard  grounds  the  latter  are  the  better,  but  Indian 
and  American  phiyers  nearly  always  prefer  the  cigar  shape. 

The  goal  posts,  now  genexally  made  of  papier  xn&ch£,  are 
8  yds.  apart.  This  is  the  goal  line.  Thirty  yards  from  the  goal 
line  a  line  is  marked  out,  nearer  than  which  to  the  goal  no  one 
of  a  fouled  side  may  be  when  the  side  fouling  has  to  hit  out, 
as  a  penalty  from  behind  the  back  line,  which  is  the  goal  line 
produced.  At  50  yds.  from  each  goal  there  is  generally  a  mark 
to  guide  the  man  who  takes  a  free  hit  as  a  pehalty. 

Penalties  are  awarded  by  the  umpires,  who  should  be  two  in 
number,  well  mounted,  and  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  the  game.  The  Hurlingham  and  Randagb  dubs  appoint 
ofiirial  umpires.  Thexe  should  also  be  a  referee  in  case  of 
disagreement  between  the  umpires,  and  it  is  usual  to  have  a 
man  with  a  flag  behind  each  goal  to  signal  when  a  goal  is 
scored.  The  Hurlingham  dub  xnakes  and  revises  the  rules  of 
the  game,  and  its  code  is,  with  some  local  modifications,  in  force 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  English-speaking  colonics,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  California,  and  throughout  Europe.  America  and 
India  are  governed  by  thdr  own  polo  associations. 

The  American  rules  have  no  offside,  and  their  penalties  consist 
of  subtracting  a  goal  or  the  fraction  of  a  goal,  according  to  the 
offence,  from  the  side  which  has  incurred  a  penalty  for  fouling. 
The  differences  between  the  Hurlingham  and   Indian   rules 
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are  very  slight,  and  they  tend  to  aasimibtte  more  as  time 
goes  on. 

Polo  in  the  army  is  governed  by  an  aiiny  polo  committee, 
which  fixes  the  date  of  the  inter-regimental  tournament.  The 
semi-finals  and  finals  are  played  at  Hurlingham.  The  earlier 
ties  take  place  at  centres  arranged  by  the  army  polo  conmiittee, 
who  are  charged  by  the  military  authorities  with  the  duty  of 
checking  the  expenditure  of  officers  on  the  game.  The  value  of 
polo  as  a  military  exercise  is  now  fully  recognized,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of.  Hurlingham,  Ranelagh  and  Rochampton  the 
expenses  of  inter-regimental  tournaments  have  been  r^ulated 
and  restrained. 

The  County  Polo  Association  has  affiliated  to  it  all  the  county 
dubs.  It  is  a  powerful  body,  arranging  the  conditions  of  county 
tournaments,  constructing  the  handicaps  for  county  players,  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  Ranelagh  dub  holding  a  polo  week  for 
county  players  in  London.  The  London  dubs  are  three — 
Hurlingham,  Ranelagh  and  Roehampton.  Except  that  they  use 
Hurlingham  rules  the  dubs  are  independent,  and  arrange  the  con- 
ditions and  fix  the  dates  of  their  own  tournaments.  Ranelaglx 
has  four,  Roehampton  three  and  Hurlingham  two  polo  groundb. 
There  are  about  400  matches  played  at  these  dubs,  besides 
members'  games  from  May  to  July  during  the  London  season. 
At  present  the  Meadowbrook  still  hold  the  cup  which  was  won 
imter'  by  an  English  team  in  z886.  In  1902  an  American 
matJoaat  team  made  an  attempt  to  recover  it  and  failed. 
'^'^  They  lacked  ponies  and  combination;  but  they  bought 
the  first  and  learned  the  second,  and  tried  again  successfully 
in  1909,  thus  depriving  English  polo  ol  the  championshiD  of 
the  world. 

Polo  in  England  has  passed  through  several  stages.  It  was 
always  a  game  of  skilL  The  cavalry  regiments  in  India  in  early 
n*OMM.  P^^^  days,  the  5th,  9th,  X2th  and  zyth  Lancers,  the 
loth  Hussars  and  the  xjth  Hussars,  had  all  learned  the 
value  of  combinatwn.  In  very  early  days  regimental  players  had 
learned  the  value  of  the  backhanded  stroke,  placing  the  ball  so  as 
to  give  opportunities  to  their  own  side.  Tlie  duty  of  support- 
ing the  other  members  of  the  team  and  riding  off  opponents 
so  as  to  dear  the  way  for  players  on  the  same  side  was 
understood.  This  combination  was  made  easier  when  the 
teams  were  reduced  from  five  a  side  to  four.  Great  stress 
was  laid  on  each  man  keeping  his  place,  but  *  more 
flexible  style  of  play  existed  from  early  days  in  the  X7th  Lancers 
and  was  improved  and  perfected  at  the  Rugby  Club  by  the  bte 
Colond  Gordon  Renton  and  Captain  E.  D.  Miller,  who  had 
belonged  to  that  regiments  For  a  long  time  the  Rugby  style 
of  play,  with  its  dose  combination,  short  passes  and  steady 
defence,  was  the  modd  on  which  other  teams  formed  themselves. 
The  secret  of  the  success  of  Rugby  was  the  dose  and  unselfish 
combination  and  the  hard  work  done  by  every  member  of  the 
team.  After  the  American  victories  of  1909  a  bolder,  harder 
hitting  style  was  adopted,  and  the  work  of  the  forwards  became 
more  important,  and  longer  passes  are  now  the  rule.  But  the 
main  prindples  are  the  same.  The  forwards  lead  the  attack  and 
are  supported  by  the  half-back  and  back  when  playing  towards 
the  adversaries'  goal.  In  defence  the  forwards  hamper  the 
opposing  No.  3  and  No.  4  and  endeavour  to  dear  the  way  for 
their  own  No.  3  and  No.  4,  who  are  trying  not  mcrdy  to  keep  the 
boll  out  of  their  own  goal  but  to  turn  ddence  into  attack.  Each 
individual  player  must  be  a  good  horseman,  able  to  make  a  pony 
gallop,  must  have  a  control  of  the  ball,  hitting  hard  and  dean 
and  in  the  direction  he  wishes  it  to  go.  He  must  keep  his  eye 
on  the  ball  and  yet  know  where  the  goal-posts  are,  must  be 
careful  not  to  incur  penalties  and  quick  to  take  advantage  of  an 
opportum'ty.  Polo  gives  no  time  for  second  thoughts.  A  polo 
player  must  not  be  in  a  hurry,  but  he  must  never  be  slow  nor 
dwell  on  his  stroke.  He  must  be  able  to  hit  when  galloping  his 
best  pace  on  to  the  ball  and  able  to  use  the  speed  of  his  pony 
in  order  to  get  pace.  He  must  be  able  to  hit  a  backhander  or 
to  meet  a  ball  coming  to  him,  as  the  tactics  of  the  game  reiquire. 

Polo  has  given  rise  to  a  new  type  of  horse,  an  animal  of 
14  hands  2  in.  with  the  power  of  a  hunter,  the  courage  of  a 


racehorse  and  the  docility  of  a  pony.  At  first  the  ponies  were 
small,  but.  now  each  pony  must  pass  the  Hurlingham  official 
measurer  and  be  entered  on  the  register.  The  English  Tin  Polo 
system  of  measurement  is  the  fairest  and  most  Pomy, 
humane  possible.  The  pony  stripped  of  his  clothing  is  led  by 
an  attendant,  not  his  own  groom,  into  a  box  with  a  perfectly 
levd  floor  and  shut  off  from  every  distraction.  A  veterinary 
surgeon  examines  to  see  that  the  pony  is  neither  drugged  nor 
in  any  way  improperly  prepared.  The  pony  is  allowed  to 
stand  easily,  and  a  measuring  standard  with  a  spirit-levd  is 
then  placed  on  the  highest  point  of  the  wither,  and  if  the  pony 
measures  14*2  and  is  five  years  old  it  is  registered  for  life.  Ponies 
are  of  many  breeds.  There  are  Arabs,  Argentines,  Americans, 
Irish  and  English  ponies,  the  last  two  being  the  best. .  The  Polo 
and  Riding  Pony  Sodety,  with  headquarters  at  12  Hanover 
Square,  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  English  and  Irish  pony 
and  encourages  their  breeders.  The  En^ish  ponies  are  now 
bred  largdy  for  the  game  and  are  a  blend  oif  thoroughbred 
blood  (the  best  are  always  the  race-winning  strains)  or  Arab  and 
of  the  English  native  pony. 

AUTRORITIBS.— Pofe  itt  England:  J.  Moray  Brown,  Riding  and. 
Pole,  Badminton  Library,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by 
T.  F.  Dale  (Longmans,  i8qq)  ;  Captain  Younghusband,  Polo  in  India, 
(n.d.);  J.  Moray  Brown,  Polo  (Vinton,  1806);  T.  F.  Dale,  The  Came 
of  Polo  (A.  Constable  &  Co.,  1897):  Captaui  Vounehusband,  Tourna- 
ment Polo  (1897);  Captain  de  Lisle.  Durham  Light  Infantry,  Hints 
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1898;  revised,  Longmans,  1906);  Captain 


Polo  (1903);  H.  L,  Fitipatricl 
Athleuc  Library  (1904):  Major 
Polo  (1904);  T.  F.  Kle  ••  Polo. 


fin  *•  »• 
906);  Capi 
tricl^  Eguestrian  Polo,  in  Spalding'it 


Miller.  Modem 


f,  Youngfausband,  Toumameni 

.  Past  and  Present,"  Country  Ldfei 

Walter  Buckmaster,  "  Hints  on  Polo  Combination,"  Library  of 
Sport  (George  Newnes  Ltd.,  1905:  Vinton  &  Co.,  1900) ;  Hurling^m 
Club,  Rules  of  Polo,  Register  of  Ponies;  Polo  and  Riding  Pony 
Society  Stud  Book  (12  vds.,  12  Hanover  Square).  Annuals:  Amerkan 
Polo  Association,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York;  Indian  Polo 
Association.  Lucknow,  N.  P.;  Captain  E.  D.  Miller,  D.S.O.,  TTia 
Polo  Players'  Guide  and  Almanack;  The  Polo  Annual,  ed.  by  L.  V.  L. 
Simmonds.  Monthlies:  Baileys  Magazine  (Vinton  &  Ca);  The 
Polo  Monthly  (Craven  House.  Kingsway,  London). 

Polo  in  Persia:  Firdousi's  Shahnama,  translated  as  1>  lAtra 
des  rois  by  T.  Mohl,  with  notes  and  comm.:  bir  A  '?,  my 
Shirley,  Travels  in  Persia  (1569);  Sir  John  Chardin.  Voy  JfL 
Perse  (1686),  ed.  aug.  de  notes,  &c.  i^ar  L.  Langles,  181 1 ;  Sir '  '^^ 
Ousdey,  Traeds  in  Various  Countries  of  the  East,  particular  ' 
(18  to).  .y« 

ThcfT  am  many  nllu»9n»  to  pdo  in  the  ooets,  notahl  -q  q 
Jami  and  Omar  Kha^ryam,  ^^  aW'*?^ 

Polo  in  C^mtanttniipie*.  Cianamus  Joannes  epiton.  .  ~^witr 
/oDfiNf  ri  Altxii?  Commtnis  ffit  (Bonn,  1836).  '"  '  Hv^' 

Polo  Itt  liniui:  Ain-i-AkbAri  (155s);  G.  F.  Vigne,  Ttaiels  in 
Koihmit  (Ladakh  *nd  Ukarda,  1842);  Colond  Algernon  Durand, 
TTfi-  Milking  of  a  Ftoniifr  (1899}^ 

P^o  Itt  £?i/fjf  and  Chiifct:  "  Polo  in  Baltistan."  The  Field 
(iS38);  jpfl/i?  in  Mampuff  CapUm  McCulloch.  Manipuris  and  the 
Adjoitnt  Tribes  (i»i9J.  (T.  F.  D.) 

POIANAISB  (i.e.  Polish,  in  French),  a  statdy  ceremonious 
dance,  usually  written  in  f  time.  As  a  form  of  musical  com- 
position it  has  been  employed  by  such  composers  as  Bach, 
Handel,  Beethoven,  and  above  all  by  Chopin.  It  is  usual  to 
date  the  origin  of  the  dance  from  the  election  (1573)  of  Henry 
duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III.  of  France,  to  the  throne 
of  Poland.  The  ladies  of  the  Polish  nobility  passed  in  cere- 
monial procession  before  him  at  Cracow  to  the  sound  of  statdy 
music  This  procession  of  music  became  the  regular  opening 
ceremony  at  royal  functions,  and  developed  into  tht  dance. 

The  term  is  also  given  to  a  form  t>f  skirted  bodice,  which  has 
been  fashionable  for  ladles  at  different  periods. 

POLONNARUWA,  a  ruined  dty  and  andent  capital  of 
Ceylon.  It  first  became  a  royal  residence  in  a.d.  368,  when  the 
lake  of  Topawewa  was  formed,  and  succeeded  Antmidhapura 
as  the  capital  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century.  The  prindpal 
ruins  date  chiefly  from  the  time  of  Prakrama  Bahu  (aj>.  1153- 
1x86).  The  most  imposing  pile  remaining  is  the  Jetawa- 
narama  temple,  a  building  170  ft.  in  length,  with  walls  about 
80  ft.  high  and  1 2  ft.  thick.  The  city  is  now  entirdy  deserted, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  Anuradhapiura,  its  ruins  have  only  recently 
been  reKued  from  the  jungle. 
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POUnSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Vitebsk, 
«t  the  oonflnence  of  the  Polota  with  the  Dvina,  62  m.  by  rail 
N.W.  of  the  town  of  Vitebsk.  Pop.  20,751.  Owing  to  the 
continuous  wan,  of  which,  from  its  position  on  the  line  of 
communication  between  central  Russia  and  the  west  it  was  for 
many  centuries  the  scene,  scarcely  any  of  its  remarkable  anti- 
quities remain.  The  upper  castle,  which  stood  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  and  had  a  stone  wall  with  seven  towers,  is  in  ruins, 
as  is  the  lower  castle  formerly  enclosed  with  strong  walls  and 
connected  with  the  upper  castle  by  a  bridge.  The*  cathedral 
<d  St  Sophia  in  the  upper  castle,  buHt  in  the  lath  century, 
fell  to  ruins  in  the  i8th  century,  whereupon  the  United  Greek 
bishop  substituted  a  modern  structure.  Upwards  of  two-thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Jews;  the  remainder  have  belonged  mostly 
to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  since  1839,  when  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  United  Greek  Chuixh.  Flax,  linseed, 
com  and  timber  are  the  leading  articles  of  commerce. 

Polotesk  or  Poltesk  is  mentioned  in  862  as  one  of  the  towns 
given  by  the  Scandinavian  Ruxik  to  his  men.  In  980  it  had 
a  prince  of  its  own,  Ragvald  (Rogvolod  or  Rognvald),  whose 
daughter  is  the  subject  of  many  legends.  It  remained  an 
independent  prindp^ty  until  the  12th  century,  resisting  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  princes  of  Kiev;  those  of  Pskov,  Lithu- 
ania, and  the  Livonian  Knights,  however,  proved  more  effective, 
and  Pcdotsk  fell  under  Lithuanian  rule  in  1320.  About  1385  it& 
independence  was  destroyed  by  the  Lithuanian  prince  Vitovt. 
It  was  five  times  besieged  by  Moscow  in  1500-18,  and  was 
taken  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  in  1563.  Recaptured  by  Stephen 
Batbory,  king  of  Poland,  sixteen  years  later,  it  beoune  Polish 
by  the  treaty  of  1582.  It  was  then  a  large  and  populous 
dty,  and  carried  on  an  active  commerce.  Pestilences  and 
conflagrations  were  its  ruin;  the  plague  of  1566  wrought 
great  havoc  among  its  inhabitants,  and  that  of  x6oo  destroyed 
15,000.  The  castles,  the  town  and  its  walls  were  burned  in 
1607  and  1642.  The  Russians  continued  their  attacks,  burning 
and  plundering  the  town,  and  twice,  in  1633  and  1705,  taking 
poMession  of  it  for  a  few  years.  It  was  not  definitely  annexed, 
however,  to  Russia  until  X772,  after  the  first  dismemberment 
of  Poland.  In  x8x2  its  inhabitants  resisted  the  French  invasion, 
and  the  town  was  partially  destroyed. 

POLTAVA*  a  government  of  south-western  Russia^  bounded 
by  the  government  of  Chernigov  on  the  N.,  Kharkov  on  the  £., 
Ekaterinoslav  and  Kherson  on  the  S.,  and  Kiev  on  the  W.,  and 
having  an  area  of  19,260  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  an  undulating 
plain  500  to  600  ft.  above  sea-level,  with  a  few  elevations  reach- 
ing 670  ft.  in  the  north,  and  gently  sloping  to  300  and  400  ft.  in 
the  south-west.  Owing  to  the  deep  excavations  of  the  rivers, 
thdr  banks,  e^>eciaUy  those  on  the  right,  have  the  aspect  of 
hilly  tracts,  while  k>w  plains  stretch  to  the  left.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  surface  consists  of  Tertiary  deposits;  Cretaceous 
rocks  appear  in  the  north-east,  at  the  bottom  of  the  deeper 
ravines.  The  government  touches  the  granitic  region  of  the 
Dnieper  only  in  the  south,  below  Kremenchug.  Limestone 
with  dolerite  veins  occurs  in  the  isolated  hill  of  laachek,  which 
rises  above  the  marshes  of  the  Sula.  The  whole  is  covered  with 
a  layer,  20  to  60  ft.  thick,  of  boulder  day,  which  again  is  often 
mantled  with  a  thick  sheet  of  k)ess.  Sandstone  (sometimes 
suitable  for  grindstones)  and  limestone  are  quarried,  and  a  few 
beds  of  gypsum  and  peat-bog  are  known  witUn  the  government. 
With  the  exception  of  some  sandy  tracts,  the  soil  is  on  the  whole 
very  fertile.  Poltava  is  drained  by  the  Dnieper,  which  flows . 
along  its  border,  navigable  throughout,  and  by  iu  tributaries 
the  Sula,  Psiol,  Vorskla,  Orel,  Trubesh,  and  several  others, 
none  of  them  navigable,  although  their  courses  vary  from  150 
to  270  m.  each  in  length.  Even  those  which  used  to  be  navigated 
within  the  historical  period,  such  as  the  Trubezh  and  Supoi, 
are  now  drying  up,  while  the  others  are  being  partially  trans- 
formed into  maishes.  Deep  sand-beds  intersected  by  number- 
less ravines  and  old  arms  of  the  river  stretch  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dnieper,  where  accordingly  the  settlements  are 
few.  Only  5%  of  the  total  area  If  under  foRSt;  timber,  wooden 
wares,  and  pitch  are  imported. 


The  estimated  populatiojp  in  1906  was  3,312,400.  The  great 
majority  are  Little  Russians.  Agriculture  is  the  prindpal 
pursuit,  60%  of  the  total  area  being  arable  land.  The  crops 
chiefly  grown  are  wheat,  rye  and  oats;  the  sunflower  is  largely 
cultivated,  especially  for  oil,  and  the  growing  of  tobacco,  always 
important,  has  made  a  great  advance.  Kitchen  gardening, 
the  cultivation  of  the  plimi,  and  the  preparation  of  preserved 
fruits  are  important  branches  of  industry.  At  Lubny,  where 
an  apothecaries'  garden  is  maintained  by  the  Crown,  the  col- 
lection and  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  are  a  speciah'ty. 
The  main  source  of  wealth  in  Poltava  always  has  been,  and  still 
is,  its  live-stock  breeding— horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs.  Some 
of  the  wealthier  landownen  and  many  peasants  rear  finer  breeds 
of  horses.  The  land  is  chiefly  owned  by  the  peasants,  who 
possess  52%  of  the  cultivable  area;  42%  bdongs  to  private 
persons,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Crown,  the  clergy,  and  the 
munidpalities. 

Among  the  manufactures  distilleries  hold  the  leading  place, 
after  which  come  flour-mills,  tobacco  factories,  machine-making, 
tanneries,  saw-mills,  sugar-works  and  woollen  manufactures. 
In  the  villages  and  towns  several  domestic  trades  are  carried 
on,  such  as  the  preparation  of  sheepskins,  plain  woollen  cloth, 
leather,  boots  and  pottery.  The  fair  of  PolUva  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  whole  woollen  trade  of  Russia,  and 
leather,  cattle,  horses,  coarse  woollen  doth,  skins,  and  various 
domestic  wares  are  exchanged  for  manufactures  imported  from 
Great  Russia.  The  value  of  merchandise  brought  to  the  fair 
averages  over  £2,500,000.  Several  other  fairs,  the  aggregate 
returns  for  which  reach  more  than  one-half  of  the  above,  are 
hdd  at  Romny  (tobacco),  Kremenchug  (timber,  com,  tallow 
and  salt),  and  Kobdyaki  (sheepskins).  Com  is  exported  to  a 
considerable  extent  to  the  west  and  to  Odessa,  as  also  saltpetre, 
spirits,  wool,  tallow,  skins  and  woollen  cloth.  The  Dnieper  is 
the  prindpal  artery  for  the  exports  and  for  the  import— timber. 
The  chief  river-ports  are  Kremenchug  and  Poltava.  Steamen 
ply  between  Kiev  and  Ekaterinoslav;  but  the  navigation  is 
hunpered  by  want  of  water  and  becomes  active  only  in  the 
soutL  Traffic  mostly  follows  the  railway.  Poltava  is  divided 
into  fifteen  districts,  of  which  the  chief  towns  are  Poltava, 
Gadyach,  Khond,  Kobdyaki,  Konstantinograd,  Kremenchug, 
Lokhvitsa,  Lubny,  Mirgorod,  Pereyaslavl,  Piiyatin,  Priluki, 
Romny,  Zenkov  and  Zolotonoduu 

History.— At  the  dawn  of  Russian  history  the  region  now 
occupied  by  Poltava  was  inhabited  by  the  Slav  tribe  of  the 
Syeveryanes.  As  early  as  988  the  Russians  erected  several 
towns  on  the  Sula  and  the  Tmbezh  for  thdr  protection  against 
the  Turkish  Petchenegs  and  Polovtsi,  who  hdd  the  south- 
eastern steppes.  Population  extended,  and  the  towns  of 
Pereyaslavl,  Lubny,  Priluki,  Piryatin,  Romny,  bepn  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  i  xth  and  x  2th  centuries.  The  Mongol  invasion 
of  1239-43  destroyed  most  of  them,  and  for  two  centuries 
afterwards  they  disappear  from  Ruadan  axmals.  About  X33X 
Gedimin,  prince  of  Lithuania,  annexed  the  so-called  "  Syeveisk 
towns  "  and  on  the  leoognition  of  the  union  of  Lithuania  with 
Poland  they  were  induded  in  the  united  kingdom  along  with 
the  remainder  of  Little  Russia.  In  1476  a  separate  prindpality 
of  Kiev  under  Polish  rule  and  Polish  institutions  was  formed 
out  of  Little  Russia,  and  remained  so  until  the  rising  of  the 
Cossack  chief  Bogdan  Chmidnicki  in  1654.  By  the  Andrussowo 
Treaty,  the  Idt  bank  of  the  Dnieper  bdng  ceded  to  Russia, 
Poltava  became  part  of  the  doxninions  of  the  Zaporogian 
Cossacks,  and  was  divided  into  *' regiments,'*  six  of  which 
(Poltava,  Pereyaslavl,  Priluki,  Gadyach,  Lubny  and  Mirgorod) 
lay  within  the  limits  of  the  present  government.  They  lost 
their  independence  in  1764.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Bs.) 

POLTAVA,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vorf^la,  88  m.  5y 
rail  W.S.W.  of  Kharkov.  Pop.  53,060.  The  town  is  built  on 
a  plateau  which  descends  by  steep  slopes  on  neariy  every  side. 
Several  suburbs,  inhabited  ^  (^ossadu,  whose  houses  are  buried 
amid  gardens,  and  a  German  colony,  surround  the  town.  The 
oldest  buildings  are  a  monastery,  erected  in  1650,  and  a  wooden 
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church  visited  by  Peter  the  Great  after  the  battle  of  Poltava. 
There  are  a  military  school  for  cadets,  a  theological  seminary 
and  two  girls'  colleges;  also  flour-mills,  tobacco  ivorks  and  a 
tannery. 

Poltava  is  mentioned  in  Rtissian  annals  m  1x74,  under  the 
name  of  Ltava,  but  does  not  again  appear  in  history  until  1430, 
when,  together  with  Glinsk,  it  was  given  by  Gedimin,  prince  of 
Lithuania,  to  the  Tatar  prince  Leksada.  Under  the  Cossack 
chief,  Bogdan  Chmicbicki,  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Poluva 
"  regiment"  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  defeated  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  on  the  a7th  of  June 
1709,  and  the  victory  is  commemorated  by  a  column  over  50  ft. 
in  height. 

POLTERGEIST  (Ger.  for  "racketing  spirit '0»  the  term 
applied  to  certain  phenomena  of  an  imexpLained  nature,  such 
as  movements  of  objects  without  any  traceable  cause,  and 
noises  equally  un traced  to  their  source;  but  in  some  cases 
exhibiting  intelligence,  as  when  raps  answer  a  question  by  a 
code.  In  the  word  Poltergeist,  the  phenomena  are  attributed 
to  the  action  of  a  Geist,  or  spirit:  of  old  the  popular  explanation 
of  all  residuary  phenomena.  The  hypothesis,  in  consequence 
of  the  diffusion  of  education,  has  been  superseded  by  that  of 
''electricity";  while  sceptics  in  all  ages  and  countries  have 
accounted  for  all  the  phenomena  by  the  theory  of  imposture. 
The  last  is  at  least  a  vera  causa:  imposture  has  often  been 
detected;  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  this  theory  accounts  for  all 
the  circumstances.  To  the  student  of  human  nature  the  most 
interesting  point  in  the  character  of  poltergeist  phenomena  is 
their  appearance  in  the  earliest  known  stages  of  culture,  their 
wide  diffusion,  and  their  astonishing  uniformity.  Almost  all 
the  beliefs  usually  styled  **  superstitious  "  are  of  early  occurrence 
and  of  wide  diffusion:  the  lowest  savages  believe  in  ghosts 
of  the  dead  and  in  wraiths  of  the  living.  Such  beliefs  when 
found  thriving  in  our  own  civilization  might  be  explained  as 
mere  survivals  from  savagery,  memories  of  all 

"  The  superstitions  idle-headed  «ld 
Received  and  did  deliver  to  our  age." 

But  wc  have  not  to  deal  only  with  a  belief  that  certain 
apparently  impossible  things  may  occur  and  have  occurred  in 
the  past.  We  are  met  by  the  evidence  of  sane  and  credible 
witnesses,  often  highly  educated,  who  maintain  that  they 
themselves  have  heard  and  beheld  the  unexplained  soirnds  and 
sights.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  considering  the  phenomena 
of  the  poltergebt  we  are  engaged  with  facts  of  one  sort  or 
another;  facts  produced  either  by  skilled  imposture,  or  resting 
on  hallucinations  of  the  witnesses;  or  on  a  mixture  of  fraud 
and  of  hallucination  caused  by  "  suggestion."  There  remains 
the  chance  that  some  agency  of  an  unexplored  nature  is,  at  least 
in  certain  cases,  actually  at  work. 

A  volume  would  be  needed  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  chronicle 
the  phenomena  of  the  poltergeist  as  believed  in  by  savages 
and  in  andent  and  medieval  times.  But  among  savages  they  are 
usually  associated  with  the  dead,  or  with  the  medidne-men  of  the 
tribes.  These  personages  are  professional "  mediums,"  and  like 
the  mediums  of  Europe  and  America,  may  be  said  to  have  do- 
mesticated Uie  poltergeist.  At  their  stances,  savage  or  dvilized, 
the  phenomena  are  reported  to  occur— such  as  rappings  and 
other  noises,  k>ud  or  low,  and  **  movements  of  objects  without 
physical  contact."  (See,  for  a  brief  account,  A.  Lang,  Cock 
Lane  and  Common  Sense,  "  Savage  Spiritualism  ";  and  see  the 
Jesuit  Lettres  idifiantes,  North  America,  1620-1770,  and 
Kohl's  KUcki  Garni.)  But  "induced  phenomena,"  where 
professional  mediums  and  professional  medical  men  are  the 
agents,  need  not  here  be  considered.  The  evidence,  unless  in 
the  case  of  Sir  William  Crookes's  experiments  with  Daniel  Dunglas 
Home,  is  generally  worthless,  and  the  laborious  investigations 
of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  resulted  only  in  the 
detection  of  fraud  as  far  as  "physical"  manifestations  by 
paid  mediums  were  concerned. 

The  spontaneous  poltergeist,  where,  at  least,  no  professional 
b  present,  and  no  stance  is  being  held,  is  much  more  curious  and 


interesting  than  the  simple  tricks  played  in  the  dark  by  impudent 
charlatans.  The  phenomena  are  identical,  as  reported,  literally 
"from  China  to  Peru."  The  Cieza  dc  Leon  (1549)  tells  us 
that  the  cacique  of  Pirza,  in  Popyan,  during  his  conversion 
to  Christianity,  was  troubled  by  stones  faUing  mysteriously 
throu^  the  air  (the  mysterious  point  was  the  question  of 
whence  they  came,  and  what  force  urged  them),  while  Chris- 
tians saw  at  his  table  a  glass  of  liquor  raised  in  the  air,  by.no 
visible  hand,  put  down  empty,  and  replenished!  Mr  Dennys 
{Polk  Lore  of  Ckina,  1876,  p.  79)  speaks  of  a  Chinese  householder 
who  was  driven  to  take  refuge  in  a  temple  by  the  usual  phenomena 
— ^throwing  about  of  crockery  and  sotmds  of  heavy  footfalls — 
after  the  decease  of  an  aggrieved  monkey.  This  is  oi^y  one  of 
several  Chinese  cases  of  poltergeist;  and  the  phenomena  are 
described  in  Jesuit  narratives  of  the  x8th  centuiy,  from  Cochin 
China.  In  these  papers  no  explanation  is  suggested.  There 
is  a  famous  example  ia  a  nunnery,  recorded  (1528)  by  a  nouble 
witness,  Adrien  de  Montakmbert,  almoner  to  Francis  I.  The 
agent  was  supposed  to  be  the  spirit  of  a  sister  recently  deceased. 

Among  multitudes  of  old  cases,  that  of  the  "  Drummer  of 
Tedworth  "  (1663-1663,  see  Glanvil,  Saddueismus  triumpkatus, 
x666);  that  at  Rerrick,  recoided  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Telfer 
in  1695;  that  of  the  Wesley  household  (X716-X7X7)  chronicled 
in  contemporary  letters  and  diaries  of  the  W^ey  family 
(Sottthey's  Life  of  Jokn  Wesley)-,  that  of  Cideville  (1851),  from 
the  records  of  the  court  which  Uried  the  law-suit  arising  out  of 
the  affair  (Proc.  Soc.  Psychical  Reseorck,  zviiL  454-463);  and 
the  Alresford  case,  attested  by  the  great  admiral.  Lord  St 
Vmcent,  are  among  the  most  remarkable.  At  Tedworth  we 
have  the  evidence  of  Glanvil  himself,  though  it  does  not 
amount  to  much;  at  Rerrick,  Telfer  was  a  good  chronicler 
and  gives  most  respectable  signed  vouchers  for  all  the  marvels: 
Samud  Wesley  and  his  wife  were  people  of  sense,  they  were 
neither  alarmed  nor  superstitious,  merely  puzzled;  while  the 
court  which  tried  the  Cideville  case,  only  dedded  that  "the 
cause  of  the  events  remains  unknown."  At  Alresford,  in 
Hampshire,  the  phenomena  attested  by  Lord  St  Vincent  and 
his  sister  Mrs  Ricketts,  who  occupied  the  house,  were  pecu- 
liarly strange  and  emphatic:  the  house  was  therefore  puUcd 
down.  At  WHlington  Mill,  near  Morpeth  (X83X-X847),  the 
phenomena  are  attested  by  the  journal  of  Mr  Procter,  the 
occupant,  a  Quaker,  a  "  tee>totaJler,"  and  a  man  of  great 
resolution.  He  and  his  family  endured  unspeakable  things  for 
sixteen  years,  and  could  find  no  explanation  of  the  sights  and 
sounds,  among  'which  were  phantasms  of  animak,  as  at 
Epworth,  in  the  Wesley  case. 

Of  all  these  cases  that  of  the  Wcsleys  has  attracted  most 
critical  attention.  It  wa^  not,  in  itself,  an  extreme  instance 
of  poltergeist:  at  Alresford,  at  the  dose  of  the  i8th  century, 
and  at  Willington  Mill  in  the  middle  of  the  xpth  the  disturbances 
were  much  more  violent  and  persistent  than  at  Epworth,  while 
our  evidence  is,  in  all  three  examples,  derived  from  the  contem- 
porary narratives,  letters  and  journals  of  educated  persons. 
The  Wesleys,  however,  were  people  so  celebrated  and  so  active 
in  religion  that  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  explain  their 
"  old  Jeffrey,"  as  they  called  the  disturbmg  agency  These 
attempts  at  explanation  have  been  fruitless.  The  poet  Coleridge, 
who  said  that  he  knew  many  cases,  explained  all  by  a  theory  of 
contagious  epidemic  halludnation  of  witnesses.  Dr  Salmon, 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  set  all  down  to  imposture  by  Hetty 
Wesley,  a  vivadous  girl  {Portnigktly  Review,  x866).  The 
documents  on  which  he  relied,  when  dosely  studied,  did  not 
support  his  charges,  for  he  made  several  unportant  errors  in 
dates,  and  on  these  his  argument  rested.  F.  Podmore,  in  several 
works  (eg.  Studies  in  Psyckical  Reseorck),  adopted  a  theory 
of  exaggerative  memory  in  the  xutrrators,  as  one  dement, 
with  a  dose  of  imposture  and  of  hallucination  begotten  of 
exdted  expecUtion.  The  Wesley  letters  and  journals,  written 
from  day  to  day,  do  not  permit  of  exaggerative  memory,  and 
when  the  records  of  X7x6-x7x7  are  compared  with  the  remini- 
scences collected  from  his  family  by  John  Wesley  in  1726,  the 
discrepancies  are  seen  to  be  oiily  such  as  occur  in  all  huinai» 
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evidence  about  any  sort  ol  events,  zemote  by  nine  or  ten 
yeaxs.  Thus,  in  1726,  Mzs  YfttHey  mentioned  a  visionary 
badger  aeen  by  her.  She  did  not  write  about  it  to  her  son 
Samuel  in  17x7,  but  her  husband  and  her  daughter  did  then 
describe  it  to  Samuel,  as  an  experience  of  his  mother  at 
that  date.  The  vbole  family,  in  17x7,  became  familiar  with  the 
phenomena,  and  were  tired  of  them  and  of  Samuel's  questions. 
(Mr  Podxnore's  arguments  are  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  cf  the 
Studio  of  Psychical  Raearchf  iz.  40-4$'  Some  dates  are  mis- 
printed.) The  theory  of  hallucination  caxmot  account  for  the 
oniformity  of  statements,  in  many  countries  and  at  many 
dates,  to  the  effect  that  the  objects  mysteriously  set  hi  motion 
moved  fai  soft  curves  and  swerves,  or  "wobbled."  Suppose 
that  an  acboit  impostor  is  throwing  them,  suppose  that  the 
spectators  are  ezdted,  why,  shoidd  their  ezdtement  evezy- 
where  produce  a  uniform  hallucination  as  to  the  mode  of 
motioa?  It  is  better  to  confess  ignozanoe,  and  remain  m 
doubt,  than  to  invent  such  theories. 

A  modem  instance  may  be  analysed,  as  the  evidence  was 
given  oontempoFsneously  with  the  events  (Podmore,  Proc, 
Soe.  Psychical  Researcht  xiL  45-58:  **  PoltergeisU '0*  On 
Ibe  aoth  or  axst  of  February  X883  a  Mrs  White,  in  a 
cottage  at  Worksop,  was  "wa^iing  up  the  tea-thmgs  at  the 
table,"  with  two  of  her  children  hi  the  room,  when  **  the  Uble 
tilted  up  at  a  considerable  angle,"  to  her  amazement.  On  the 
a6th  of  February,  Mr  White  being  from  home,  Mrs  White 
extended  hospitality  to  a  girl,  Eliza  Rose,  "  the  child  of  an 
imbecile  mother."  Eliza  is  hiter  described  as  "  half-witted," 
but  no  proof  of  this  is  given.  On  the  zst  of  March,  White  being 
from  home,  at  about  zz.30  pjn.  a  number  of  things "  which  had 
been  in  the  kitchen  a  few  minutes  before  "  came  tumbling  down 
the  kitchen  stairs.  Only  Mrs  White  ahd  £liza  Rose  were  then 
in  the  kitdien.  Later  some  hot  coals  made  an  hivasion.  On 
the  foUowxng  night.  White  bemg  at  home  in  the  kitchen,  with  his 
wife  and  Eliza,  a  miscellaneous  throng  of  objects  came  in, 
Mr  White  made  vain  research  upstairs,  where  was  his  brother 
Tom.  On  his  return  to  the  kitchen  "  a  little  china  woman  left 
the  mantelpiece  and  flew  into  the  comer."  Bemg  replaced,  it 
repeated  its  flight,  and  was  broken.  White  sent  his  brother  to« 
fetch  a  doctor;  there  also  came  a  policeman,  named  Higgs;  and' 
the  doctor  and  policeman  saw,  among  other  things,  a  basin  and 
cream  jug  rise  up  automatically,  fall  on  the  floor  and  break. 
Next  morning,  a  dock  which  had  been  silent  for  eighteen  months 
struck;  a  crash  was  heard,  and  the  dock' was  found  to  have 
leapt  over  a  bed  and  fallen  on  the  floor.  All  day  many  things 
kept  flying  about  and  breaking  themselves,  and  Mr  White  sent 
Miss  Rose  about  her  business.    Peace  ensued. 

Mr  Pbdmore,  who  visited  the  scene  on  the  7th  and  8th  of 
April  and  collected  depositions,  says  (writmg  m  1883):  "It 
nay  be  stated  generally  that  there  was  no  possibility,  in  most 
cases,  of  the  objects  having  been  thrown  by  hand.  .  .  .  More- 
over it  is  hard  to  concdve'  by  what  mechanical  appliances, 
under  the  circumstances  described,  the  movements  could  have 
been  effected.  ...  To  suppose  that  these  various  objects 
were  all  moved  by  mfchanical  contrivances  argues  incredible 
stupidity,  amounting  almost  to  imbecility,  on  the  part  of  all 
the  persons  present  who  were  not  in  the  plot,"  whereas  Higgs, 
Dr  Lloyd  and  a  miner  named  Curass,  all "  certainly  not  wanting 
in  intelligence,"  examined  the  objects  and  could  find  no  explana- 
tion. White  attested  that  fresh  hivasions  of  the  kitchen  by 
inanimate  objects  occuzred  as  Eliza  was  picking  up  the  earlier 
arrivals;  and  he  saw  a  salt-cellar  fly  from  the  table  while  Eliza 
was  in  another  part  of  the  room.  The  amount  of  things  broken 
was  valued  by  White  at  £g.  No  one  was  in  the  room  when  the 
dock  struck  and  felL  Higgs  saw  White  shut  the  cupboard 
doors,  they  instantly  burst  open,  and  a  large  gh&ss  jar  flew  into 
the  yard  and  broke.  "  The  jar  could  not  go  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  cupboard  out  of  the  door;  but  it  certainly  did  go  " 
(Htggs).  The  depositions  were  signed  by  the  witnesses  (April 
1883). 

In  i8g6,  Mr  Podmore,  after  thirteen  years  of  experience 
in  eramining  reports  of  the  poltergeist,  produced  his  ezpUn*- 


tions.  (z)  The  witnesses,  though  "honest  and  fairly  hitdli- 
gent,"  were  "imperfectly  educated,  not  skilled  in  accurate 
observation  of  any  kind."  (They  deaaibed,  like  many  others, 
in  many  lands,  the  "  wobbling  "  movement  of  objects  in  flight.) 
(a)  Mr  Podmore  took  the  evidence  Ave  weeks  after  date;  there 
was  time  for  exaggerated  memories.  (Mr  Podmore  did  not 
consult,  it  seems,  the  cofUemporary  evidence  of  Hi^s  in  the 
Retford  and  Gaituborouih  Times,  9th  of  March  1883.  On 
examination  it  proves  to  tally  as  precisely  as  possible  with  the 
tfslimonifs  which  he  gave  to  Mr  Podmore,  except  that  in  March 
he  mentioned  one  or  two  miracles  which  he  omitted  five  weeks 
later!  The  evidence  is  published  in  l.ang's  The  Making  of 
Religionf  1898,  p.  356.)  (3)  In  the  evidence  given  to  Mr  Podmore 
five  weeks  after  date,  there  are  discrepandes  between  Higgs  and 
White  as  to  the  sequence  of  some  evenu,  and  as  to  whether 
one  Coulter  was  present  when  the  dock  fell:  he  asserts,  Higgs 
and  White  deny  it.  (There  is  never  evidence  of  several  witnesses, 
five  weeks  after  an  event,  without  such  discrepandes.  If  there 
were,  the  evidence  would  be  suspected  as  "  cooked."  Higgs 
in  April  gave  the  same  version  a»  hi  March.)  (4)  Aa  there 
are  discrepancies,  the  statements  that  Eliza  was  not  always 
prfisent  at  the  abnorznal  occurrences  may  be  erroneous.  "  It 
is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  Eliza  Rose  herself, 
as  the  instrument  of  mysterious  agencies,  or  simply  as  a  half- 
witted gurl  gifted  with  abnormal  cunning  and  love  of  mischief, 
may  have  been  directly  responsible  for  all  that  took  place." 
(How,  if ,  ks  we  have  seen,  the  theory  of  mechanical  appliances 
is  abandoned,  "  under  the  drouastances  described  "  ?  We  need 
to  assume  that  all  the  drcuiflstances  are  wrongly  described. 
Yet  events  did  occur,  the  breakages  were  lamentable,  and  we 
ask  how  could  the  most  half-witted  of  ghrls  damage  so  much 
property  undetected,  under  the  eyes  of  the  owner,  a  policeman, 
a  medical  practitioner  and  others  ?  How  could  she  throw  things 
from  above  into  the  zoom  where  she  was  picking  up  the  things 
as  they  arrived?  Or  b  that  a  misdescription?  No  evidence 
of  Eliza's  half-wittedness  and  abn<»mal  cunning  is  adduced. 
If  we  call  her  "the  instrument  of  mysterious  agendes,"  the 
name  of  these  agendes  is— poltergeist!  No  later  attempt  to 
find  and  examine  the  abnormal  giri  is  recorded.) 

The  explanations  are  not  ideally  satisfactory,  but  they  are  the 
result,  in  Mr  Podmore's  mind,  of  examination  of  sevoal  later 
cases  of  poltergeist.^  In  one  a  girl,  carefully  observed,  was 
detected  throwing  things,  and  evidence  that  the  phenomena 
occurred,  in  her  absence,  at  another  place  and  time,  is  discounted. 
In  several  other  cases,  exaggeratbns  of  meznory,  malobservation 
and  trickery  combined,  are  the  exphmations,  and  the  condu- 
sion  is  that  there  is  "  strong  ground  "  for  believing  in  trickery 
as  the  tme  explanation  of  all  these  eleven  cases,  induding 
the  Worksop  affair.  Mr  Podmore  asserts  that,  at  Worksop, 
"  the  witnesses  did  not  give  thdr  testimony  until  some  weeks 
after  the  event."  That  is  an  erroneous  statement  as  far  as  Higgs 
goes,  the  result  apparently  of  malobservation  of  the  local  news- 
paper. More  or  less  of  the  evidence  was  printed  in  the  week 
when  the  events  occurred.  Something  more  than  unconscious 
exaggeration,  or  malobservation,  seems  needed  to  explain  the 
amazing  statements  znade  by  Mr  Newman,  a  gamekeeper  of 
Lord  Portman,  on  the  33rd  of  Januazy  Z895,  at  Durmeston  m 
another  case.  Amozig  other  tl^ngs,  he  said  that  on  the  x8th 
of  December  Z894,  a  boot  flew  out  of  a  door.  "  I  went  and  put 
my  foot  on  the  boot  and  said  '  I  defy  anything  to  move  this 
boot.'  Just  as  I  stepped  off,  it  rose  up  beUnd  me  and  knocked 
my  hat  off.  There  was  nobody  behind  me."  Gamekeepers  are 
acute  observers,  and  If  the  narrative  be  untrue,  malobservation 
or  defect  of  memory  does  not  explain  the  fact.  In  this  case, 
at  Durmeston,  the  rector,  Mr  Anderson,  gave  an  account  of 

^The  present  writer  criticized  Mr  Podmore's  explanation  in 
The  Ilaktne  of  ROi^on,  Mr  Podmore  replied  {Proc.  Soc.  Psyckicol 
Research,  xtv.  1^3,  X36),  pointing  out  an  error  in  the  critic's 
preaentation  of  his  meaning.  He,  in  turn,  laid  that  the  writer 
*'  champions  the  supernormal  interpretation,'*  which  is  not  exact, 
as  the  writer  has  no  theoiy  on  the  subject,  though  he  is  not 
satisfied  that  "  a  naughty  little  giri "  is  a  uniformly  soooesslul 
solution  of  the  poltetgeut  problem. 
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gome  of  tlie  minor  phenomena.  He  could  not  explain  them,  and 
gave  the  best  charaaer  to  the  Nonoonfonnist  mother  of  the 
child  with  whom  the  evenu  were  anodated.  No  txkkeiy 
was  discovered. 

The  phenomena  are  frequently  connected  with  a  person, 
often  a  child,  sufifering  from  nervous  malady  or  recent  nervous 
shock.  No  such  person  appears  in  the  Almford,  WUlington, 
Epworth  and  Tedworth  cases,  and  it  is  not  stated  that  Eliza 
Rose  at  Woricsop  was  subjected  to  a  medical  examination.  In 
a  curious  case,  given  by  Mrs  Crewe,  in  Tkt  Night  Side  of  Nature^ 
the  young  person  was  the  daughter  of  a  Captain  Molesworth. 
Her  own  health  was  bad,  and  she  had  been  depressed  by  the 
death  of  a  sister.  Captain  Molesworth  occupied  a  semi-detached 
villa  at  Trinity,  near  Edinburgh;  his  landlord  lived  next  door. 
The  phenomena  set  in:  the  captain  bored  holes  in  the  wall  to 
discover  a  cause  in  trickery,  and  his  landlord  brought  a  suit 
against  ham  in  the  sheriff's  court  at  Edinburgh. 

The  papers  are  preserved,  but  the  writer  found  that  to 
discover  them  would  be  a  herculean  labour.  He  saw,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  documents  in  the  office  of  a  firm  of 
solicitors  employed  in  the  case.  They  proved  the  fact  of  the 
lawsuit  but  threw  no  other  Ugfat  on  the  matter.  We  often 
find  that  the  phenomena  occur  after  a  nervous  shock  to  the 
person  who  may  be  called  the  medium.  The  shock  is  frequently 
consequent  on  a  threat  from  a  supposed  witch  or  wizard.  This 
was  the  case  at  Cideville  in  1850-1851.  (See  an  abstract  of  the 
documents  of  the  trial.  Proceedings  S.P.R.  xviiL  454-465. 
The  entire  report  was  sent  to  the  writer.)  In  1901  there 
was  a  case  at  Great  Grimsby;  the  usual  flying  of  stones 
and  other  objects  occurred.  The  woman  of  the  house  had  been 
threatened  by  a  witch,  after  that  the  poltergeist  devebped. 
No  explanation  was  forthcoming.  In  Proc.  S.P.R.  zviL 
320  the  Rev.  Mr  Deanley  gives  a  curious  parallel  case 
with  detection  of  imposture.  In  Miss  O'Neal's  Devonskire 
Idylls  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  phenomena  which  occurred 
after  a  Devonshire  girl  of  the  best  character,  well  known  to  Miss 
O'Neal,  had  been  threatened  by  a  witch.  In  the  famous  instance 
of  Christian  Shaw  of  Bargarran  (1697)  the  child  had  been  thrice 
formally  cursed  by  a  woman,  who  prayed  to  God  that  her  soul 
"  might  be  hurled  through  helL"  Christian  fell  into  a  sUte 
which  puzzled  the  medicd  faculty  (especially  when  she  floated 
in  the  air),  and  doubtless  she  herself  caused,  in  an  hysterical 
state,  many  phenomena  which,  however,  were  not  precisely 
poltergeistish.  A  veiy  marked  set  of  phenomena,  in  the  way 
of  movements  of  objects,  recently  occurred  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
territory,  after  a  ludf-breed  giri  had  received  a  nervous  shock 
from  a  flash  of  lightning  that  struck  near  her.  Heavy  weights 
automatically  "tobogganed,"  as  Red  Indian  spectators  said, 
and  there  were  the  usual  rappings  in  tent  and  wigwam.  If  we 
accept  trickery  as  the  sufficient  explanation,  the  unifonnity  of 
tricks  played  by  hysterical  patients  is  very  singular.  Still 
more  singular  is  a  bng  series,  continued  through  several  yean, 
of  the  same  occurrences  where  no  hysterical  patient  is  known  to 
exist.  In  a  very  curious  example,  a  carpenter's  shop  being  the 
scene,  there  was  concerned  nobody  of  an  hysterical  temperament, 
no  young  boy  or  girl,  and  there  was  no  explanation  {Proe.  S.P.R. 
vii.  383-394).  The  events  went  on  during  six  weeks. 
An  excellent  case  of  hysterical  fraud  by  a  giri  in  France  is  given 
by  Dr  Grasset,  professor  of  clinical  medicine  at  Montpellier  (Proe. 
S.P.R.  xviii.  464-480).  But  in  this  instance,  though  things 
were  found  in  unusual  places,  nobody  over  eight  years  old  saw 
them  flying  about;  yet  all  concerned  were  deeply  superstitious. 

On  the  whole,  while  fraud,  especially  hysterical  fraud,  is  a 
vera  causa  in  some  cases  of  poltergeist,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
explanation  fits  all  cases,  and  it  is  certain  that  detection  of 
fraud  has  often  been  falsely  asserted,  as  at  Tedworth  and 
Willington.  No  good  chronic  case,  as  at  Alresford,  Epworth, 
Spraiton  <Bovet's  Pandaemonium),  Willington,  and  in  other 
classical  instances,  has  been  for  months  sedulously  observed  by 
sceptics.  In  short-lived  cases,  as  at  Worksop,  science  appears 
on  the  scene  long  enough  after  date  to  make  the  theory  of 
exaggeration  of  memory  plausible.    If  we  ask  sdcnce  to  explain 


how  the  more  remarkable  occorrences  could  be  produced  by  a 
giri  ex  kypetkese  half-witted,  the  reply  is  that  the  occurrences 
never  occurred,  they  were  only  "  described  as  occurring  "  by 
untrained  observers  with  "  patent  double  magnifying  "  memo- 
ries; and  with  a  capacity  for  being  hallucinated  in  a  uniform 
way  all  the  world  over.  Yet  great  quantities  of  crockery 
and  furniture  were  broken,  before  the  eyes  of  observers,  in  a 
house  near  Ballarmina,  in  North  Ireland,  in  January  1907. 
The  experiment  of  exhibiting  a  girl  who  can  break  all  the 
crockery  without  being  detected,  in  the  presence  of  a  doctor 
and  a  policeman,  and  who  can,  at  the  same  time,  induce  the 
spectators  to  believe  that  the  flying  objecu  waver,  swerve  and 
"  wobble,"  has  not  been  attempted. 

An  obvious  difficulty  in  the  search  for  authentic  information 
b  the  circumstance  that  the  poor  and  imperfectly  educated  are 
much  more  numerous  than  the  well-to-do  and  well  educated. 
It  is  therefore  certain  that  most  of  the  disturbances  will  occur 
in  the  houses  of  the  poor  and  ill  educated,  and  that  their  evidence 
will  be  rejected  as  insufficient.  When  an  excellent  case  occurs 
in  a  palace,  and  is  reported  by  the  nuirgravine  of  Bayreuth,  sister 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  her  Memoirs^  the  objection  is  that  her 
narrative  was  written  long  after  the  events.  When  we  have 
contemporary  journals  and  letters,  or  sworn  evidence,  as  in  the 
affairs  of  Sir  Philip  Frauds,  Cideville  and  Willington,  criticism 
can  probably  find  some  otiier  good  reasons  for  setting  these 
testimonies  aside.  It  is  certain  that  the  royal,  the  rich  and  the 
well-educated  observers  tell,  in  many  cases,  precisely  the  same 
sort  of  stories  about  poltergeist  phenomena  as  do  the  poor  and 
the  imperfectly  Instructed. 

On  the  theory  that  there  exist  "  mysterious  agencies  "  which 
now  and  then  produce  the  phenomena,  we  may  ask  what  these 
agendes  can  possibly  be?  But  no  answer  worthy  of  considera- 
tion has  ever  been  given  to  this  question.  The  usual  reply  is 
that  some  unknown  but  intelligent  force  is  disengaged  from  the 
personality  of  the  apparent  medium.  This  apparent  medium 
need  not  be  present;  he  or  she  may  be  far  away.  The  High- 
landers attribute  many  poltergeist  phenomena,  ine^q^licable  noises, 
sounds  of  viewless  feet  that  pass,  and  so  forth,  to  tdradh,  an 
influence  exerted  unconsdously  by  unduly  strong  mshes  on  the 
part  of  a  person  at  a  distance.  The  phrase  falbh  air  fdrsaing 
\"  gomg  uncontrolled  ")  is  also  used  (Campbell,  WiUkcrqft  and 
Second  Sight  tn  the  Scottish  Highlands,  1902,  pp.  Z44-r47).  The 
present  writer  is  well  acquainted  with  cases  attributed  to 
tdradhf  in  a  house  where  he  has  often  been  a  guest.  They  exdte 
no  alarm,  their  cause  being  well  understood.  We  may  call  this 
kind  of  thing  teletharyby,  a  racket  produced  from  a  distance. 
A  veiy  marked  case  in  Illinois  would  have  been  attributed  in 
the  Highlands  to  the  tdradh  of  the  late  owner  of  the  house,  a 
dipsomaniac  in  another  state.  On  his  death  the  disturbances 
ceased  (first-hand  evidence  from  the  disturbed  lady  of  the 
house,  May  X907).  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  the 
phenomena  are  often  regarded  as  death-warnings  by  popular 
belief.  The  nriy  inddents  at  the  Wesleys'  house  were  thought 
to  indicate  the  death  of  a  kinsman;  or  to  announce  the  approach- 
ing decease  of  Mr  Wesley  pire,  who  at  first  saw  and  heard 
nothing  unusuaL  At  Worksop  the  doctor  was  called  in,  because 
the  phenomena  were  guessed  to  be  "  warnings  "  of  the  death 
of  a  sick  child  of  the  house.  The  writer  has  first-hand 
evidence  from  a  lady  and  her  son  (afterwards  a  priest)  of 
very  singular  movements  of  untouched  objects  in  their  presence, 
which  did  coindde  with  the  death  of  a  relation  at  a  distance. 

BiBLiOGRAPBY  —The  literature  of  the  subject  is  profoae.  but 
scattered.  For  modem  instances  the  Proceedings  ej  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  may  be  consulted,  especially  an  essay  by 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  vii.  146-198.  also  iv.  29-38.  with  the  essay  by 
Podmore.  already  quoted  Books  like  Dale  Owen's  Footfalls 
on  the  Boundary  of  Another  World,  and  Fresnoy's  RecueU  des  dis- 
sertatums  sur  les  apparitions,  are  stronger  in  the  quantity  of  anec- 
dotes than  in  the  quality  of  evidence.  A  Lang's  Booh  of  Dreams 
and  Ghosts,  contains  outlandish  and  Celtic  examples,  and  Telfair's 
(Telfer's)  A  True  Relation  of  an  Affparition  (1694-1696)  shows  un- 
usual regard  for  securing  signed  evidence.  Kiesewctter  s  CeschichU 
des  neueren  Oceultismus  and  Graham  Dalyell's  Darker  imptr. 
stitiens  of  Scotland,  with  any  collections  of  trials  for  witchcraft. 
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nuy  be  cxmsutecd,  and  Bovet't  Pandatmcmvm  (1684)  U  very  rich 
in  cases.  The  literature  of  the  famous  drummer  of  Tedworth 
(March  1662-April  1663)  begins  with  an  abstract  of  the  sworn 
deposition  of  Mr  Mompesson,  whose  house  was  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
turbances. The  abstract  is  in  the  Mercurius  ptMicus  of  April 
1663,  the  evidence  was  riven  in  a  court  of  justice  on  the  1 5th  of  ApriL 
There  is  also  a  ballaa.  a  rhymed  news-sheet  of  1663  (Anthony 
Wood's  Collection  401  (193).  Bodleian  Library).  Pepys  mentions 
"  books  "  about  the  affair  in  his  Diaqr  for  June  1663.  Glanvil's 
first  known  vcnion  is  in  his  Saddnetsmus  triumphahu  of  1666. 
The  sworn  evidence  of  Mompesson  proves  at  least  that  he  was 
distai1)ed  in  an  intolerable  mannefp  certainly  beyond  any  means 
at  the  disposal  of  his  two  daughters,  aged  nine  and  deven  or  there- 
abouts. The  agent  may  have  been  the  Idradk  of  the  drummer 
whom  Mompesson  offended.  GUnvil  in  1666  confused  the  dates, 
and.  save  for  hb  own  experiences,  merely  repeats  the  statements 
cunent  in  1662-1663.  The  ballad  and  Mompesson's  deposition 
are  given  in  Proc,  S.PJL  xvii.  301^7336,  in  a  discussion  between 
the  writer  and  Mr  Podmorc  The  dated  and  contemporary 
narrative  of  Procter  in  the  Willington  Mill  case  (183s- 
1847).  is  printed  in  the  Joum.  SJ'JL  (Dec.  189a).  with  some 
contemporary  letters  on  the  subject.  Mr  Procter  endured  the 
disturbances  for  sixteen  years  before  he  retreated  from  the 
place.  There  was  no  naughty  little  girl  in  the  affair;  no  nervous 
or  hysterical  patient.  The  Cdtic  hypothesb  of  Idradkj  exeitised 
by  **  the  spirit  of  the  livine,"  includes  visual  apparitions,  and  many 
a  so-called  "  ghost "  of  tne  dead  may  be  merely  X]b€  tdradk  of  a 
living  person.  (A.  L.) 

POLTROOV,  a  oowazd,  a  worthless  rogue  without  courage  or 
spirit.  The  word  comes  through  Fr.  poUron  from  ItaL  poUrone, 
an  idle  fdlow,  one  who  lolls  in  a  bed  or  couch  (Milanese  poller, 
Venetian  pdtrona,  adapted  from  Ger.  Pdster,  a  pillow;  cf. 
English  "  bolster  ")•  The  old  guess  that  it  was  from  Lat.  poUice 
truncuSf  maimed  in  the  thumb,  and  was  first  applied  to  those 
who  avoided  military  service  by  self-mutilation,  gave  rise 
probably  to  the  French  application  of  poUron  to  a  falcon  whose 
talons  were  cut  to  prevent  its  attacking  game. 

POLTROT.  JEAN  DB  {c.  1537-1563),.  sieur  de  M£r6  or  M^rey, 
a  nobleman  of  Angoumois,  who  murdered  Francis,  duke  of  Guise. 
He  had  lived  some  time  in  Spain,  and  his  knowledge  of  Spanish, 
together  with  his  swarthy  complexion,  which  earned  him  the 
nickname  of  the  "  Espagnolet,"  procured  him  employment  as  a 
spy  in  the  wars  against  Spain.  Becoming  a  fanatical  Huguenot, 
be  determined  to  kill  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  gained  admission 
as  a  deserter  to  the  camp  of  the  Catholics  who  were  besieging 
Oricans.  In  the  evening  of  the  x8th  of  February  1563  he  hid 
by  the  side  of  a  road  along  which  he  knew  the  duke  would  pass, 
fired  a  pistol  at  him,  and  fled.  But  he  was  captured  the  next  day, 
and  was  tried,  tortured  several  times,  and  sentenced  to  be  drawn 
and  quartered.  On  the  x8th  of  March  1563  he  underwent  a 
frightful  punishment.  The  horses  not  being  able  to  drag  off  his 
limbs,  he  was  hacked  to  pieces  with  cutlasses.  He  had  made 
several  contradictory  dedarations  regarding  the  complicity  of 
CoUgny.  The  admiral  protested  emphatically  against  the 
accusation,  which  appears  to  have  had  no  foundation. 

See  Ubnoirtsdu princs  de  Condi  (London,  1743) :  T.  A.  D'Aubign^, 
Bistoire  «m«MrjeU«  (ed.  by  de  Ruble.  Soc.  ae  Fkutoirt  de  France, 
1 886) :  A.  de  Ruble,  L'Assassinat  du  due  Franfois  de  Lorraine  (Paris, 
1897). 

POLTAERUS,  a  Macedonian,  who  lived  at  Rome  as  a  rhetori- 
cian and  pleader  in  the  2nd  century  a.d.  When  the  Parthian  War 
(162-5)  broke  out,  Polyaenus,  too  old  to  share  in  the  campaign, 
dedicated  to  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus  a 
work,  still  extant,  called  StraUgica  or  StraUgBmaia,  a  historical 
collection  of  stratagems  and  maxims  of  strategy  written  in  Greek 
and  strung  together  in  the  form  of  anecdotes.  It  is  not  strictly 
confined  to  warlike  stratagems,  but  includes  also  examples  of 
wisdom,  courage  and  cunning  drawn  from  dvil  and  political  life. 
The  work  is  uncritically  written,  but  is  nevertheless  important  on 
account  of  the  extracts  it  has  preserved  from  histories  now  lost. 
It  is  divided  into  eight  books  (parts  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
are  lost),-  and  originally  contained  nine  hundred  anecdotes, 
of  which  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  are  extant.  Polyaenus 
intended  to  write  a  history  of  the  Parthian  War,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  did  so.  His  works  on  Macedonia,  on  Thebes, 
and  on  tactics  (perhapa  identical  with  the  StraUgica)  are  lost. 

His  Sirateiica  seems  to  have  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  to  have  been  banded  down  by  them  as  a  sort  of 
XXU  X* 


heirloom.  From  Rome  it  passed  t<^  Constantmople;  at  the  end  of 
the  9th  century  it  was  diligently  studied  by  Leo  VI.,  who  himself 
wrote  a  work  on  tactics;  and  m  the  middle  of  the  10th  century 
Constantine  Porphvro^enitus  mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  books  in  the  imperial  library.  It  was  used  by  Stobaeus, 
Suidas,  and  the  anonymous  author  of  the  work  lUpl  irtarM  (see 
Palabphatus).  It  b  arranged  as  folkiws:  bks.  1.,  ii.,  iii.,  strata- 
gems occurring  in  Greek  history:  bk.  iv.,  stratagems  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings  and  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great;  bk.  v.,  strata- 
gems occurring  in  the  history  of  Sicily  and  the  Greek  islands  and 
cotonies;  bk.  vL,  stratagems  of  a  whole  people  (Carthaginians, 
Lacedaemonians,  Argives),  together  with  some  individuals 
(Philopoemen,  IVrrhus,  Hannibal);  bk.  vii.,  stratagems  of  the 
barbarians  (Medes,  Pereians,  Eeyptians,  Thradans,  Scvthians, 
Celts);  bk.  viii.,  stratagems  of  Romans  and  women.  Tnis  dis- 
tribution b  not,  however,  observed  very  strictly.  Of  the  negligence 
or  haste  with  which  the  work  was  written  there  are  many  instances: 
e.g.  he  confounds  Dionysius  the  elder  and  Dionysius  the  younger, 
Mithradates  satrap  01  Artaxerxes  and  Mithradates  the  Great, 
Scipio  the  elder  ana  Scipio  the  younger,  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia 
and  Perseus  the  companion  of  Alexander;  he  mixes  up  the  strata- 
gems of  Caesar  and  Pompey;  he  brings  into  immediate  connexion 
events  which  were  totally  distinct;  he  narrates  some  events  twice 
over,  with  variations  according  to  the  different  authors  from  whom 
he  draws.  Though  he  usually  abridges,  he  occasionally  amplifies 
arbitrarily  the  narratives  of  nis  authorities.  He  nexxr  mentions 
his  authorities,  but  amongst  authors  still  extant  he  used  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Polybius,  Dkxlorus,  Plutarch,  Frontinus 
and  Suetonius;  amongst  authors  of  whom  only  fragments  now 
remain  he  drew  uponCtesias,  Ephorus,  Timaeus,  Phylarchus  and 
Nicolaus  Damasoenus.  His  style  is  dear,  but  monotonous  and 
inelq^nt.  In  the  forms  of  his  words  he  generally  follows  Attic 
usa|». 

The  best  edition  of  the  text  b  W5UAin  and  Mdbcr  (Teubner 
Series,  1887,  with  bibliography  snd  editio  prinoeps  of  the  SlraU' 
gemata  of  the  emperor  Leo) ;  annotated  editions  by  Isaac  Casaubon 
(IS89)  and  A.  CoraSs  (1800):  I.  Mdber,  Ueber  die  QueUen  tmd 
Werth  der  StraUgemensamtiUung  Polyins  (1885);  Knott,  De  fide 
et  fonHbus  Pdyaeni  (1883),  who  lafgdy  reduces  the  number  of 
the  authorities  consulted  by  Polyaenus.  Eng.  trans,  by  R.  Shepherd 
(«793>. 

POLYANDRY  (Gr.  roXis,  many,  and  Mip,  man),  the  system 
of  marriage  between  one  woman  and  several  men,  who  are  her 
husbands  exdusively  (see  Family).  .The  custom  locally  legal- 
izing the  marriage  of  one  woman  to  more  than  one  husband  at  a 
time  has  been  variously  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  poverty  and 
of  life  in  unfertile  lands,  where  it  was  essential  to  check  popula* 
tion  as  the  consequence  of  female  infantidde,  or,  in  the  opim'on 
of  J.  F.  McLennan  and  L.  H.  Morgan,  as  a  natural  phase  through 
which  human  progress  has  necessarily  passed.  Polyandry  b  to 
be  carefully  differentiated  from  communal  marriage,  where  the 
woman  is  the  property  of  any  and  every  member  of  the  tribe. 
Two  dbtinct  Idnds  of  polyandry  are  practised:  one,  often  called 
Nair,  in  which,  as  among  the  Nairs  of  India,  the  husbands  are 
not  related  to  each  other;  and  the  second,  the  Tibetan  or  fraternal 
polyandry,  in  which  the  woman  b  married  to  all  the  brothers  of 
one  family.  Polyandry  b  practised  by  the  tribes  of  Tibet, 
Kashmir  and  the  Himalayan  regions,  by  the  Todas,  Koorgs, 
Nairs  and  other  peoples  of  India,  in  (Ceylon,  New  Zealand,  by 
some  of  the  Australian  aborigines,  in  pairts  of  Africa,  in  the 
Aleutian  archipelago,  among  the  Koryaks  and  on  the  Orinoco. 

See  McLennan's  Primitive  Marriaee  (London,  1880:  Studies  in 
Ancient  History  (London,  1886);  "  The  Lcvirate  and  Polyandry," 
in  The  Fortntghtly  Reoiew,  new  series,  vol.  xxi.  (London,  1877); 
L.  H.  Morgan.  System  of  Consanguinity  and  Afinity  of  Ike  Human 
Family  (Washington,  1809);  Lord  Avcbury,  Origin  of  GoUiwation; 
E.  Westermarck,  History  oj  Human  Marrtage, 

POLYANTHUS,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  florists'  flowers,  b 
probably  derived  from  P.  variabilis,  itself  a  cross  between  the 
common  primrose  and  the  cowsUp;  it  differs  from  the  primrose  in 
having  the  umbeb  of  flowers  carried  up  on  a  stalk.  The  florists' 
polyanthus  has  a  golden  margin,  and  b  known  as  t^e  gold-laced 
polyanthus,  the  properties  being  very  dbtinctly  laid  down  and 
rigidly  adhered  to.  The  chief  of  these  are  a  dear,  unshaded, 
blackish  or  reddbh  ground  colour,  an  even  margin  or  ladng  of 
yellow  extending  round  eadi  segment  and  cutting  through  its 
centre  down  to  the  ground  colour,  and  a  yellow  band  surrounding 
thetubeof  exactly  the  same  hue  ss  the  yellow  of  the  lacing.  The 
plants  are  quite  hardy,  and  grow  best  in  strong,  loamy  soil 
tolerably  well  enriched  with  well-decayed  dung  and  leaf-mould; 
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they  should  be  planted  aboyt  the  end  oC  September  or  not 
later  than  October.  Plants  for  exhibition  present  a  much 
better  and  cleaner  appearance  if  kept  during  winter  in  a  cold 
wcU-aired  frame. 

For  the  flower  borders  what  are  called  fancy  polyanthuses  are 
adopted.  These  are  best  raised  annually  from  seed,  the  young 
crop  each  year  blooming  in  succession.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  the  young  plants  being  allowed  to  stand 
through  the  winter  in  the  seed  bed.  In  April  or  May  they  are 
planted  out  in  a  bed  of  rich  garden  soil,  and  they  will  bloom 
abundantly  the  following  spring.  A  few  of  the  better  "  thrum- 
eyed  "  sorts  (those  having  the  anthers  in  the  eye,  and  the  pistil 
sunk  in  the  tube)  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  seed;  the  rest  may  be 
thrown  away.  In  some  remarkable  forms  which  have  been 
cultivated  for  centuries  the  ordinarily  green  calyx  has  become 
petaloid;  when  this  is  complete  it  forms  the  hose-in-hose  prim- 
rose of  gardeners.  There  ore  also  a  few  well-known  double- 
flowered  varieties. 

POLYBIUS  (c.  ao4-x22  B.&),  Greek  hbtorian,  was  a  native  of 
Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  the  youngest  of  Greek  cities  (Pans.  viii. 
9),  which,  however,  phiyed  an  honourable  part  in  the  last  days  of 
Greek  freedom  as  a  stanch  member  of  the  Achaean  League  iq.v.). 
His  father,  Lycortas,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  PhOopoetnen,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  z8a,  succeeded  him  as  leader  of  the 
league.  The  date  of  Polybius's  birth  is  doubtful.  He  tells  us 
himself  that  in  x8i  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  (?  thirty  years, 
Polyb.  xxix.  9)  at  which  an  Achaean  was  legally  capable  of 
holding  office  (xxiv.  6).  We  learn  from  Cicero  {Ad  Fam.  v.  13) 
that  he  outlived  the  Numantine  War,  which  ended  jn  133,  and 
from  Ludan  {Macrob.  22)  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
The  majority  of  authorities  therefore  place  his  birth  between 
8X4  <^<i  204  B.C.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life.  As  the  son  of 
Lycortas  he  was  naturally  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
leading  men  of  the  Achaean  League.  With  Philopoemcn  he 
seems  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms.  After  Philopoemen's 
tragic  death  in  Mcsseaia  (18  j)  he  was  entrusted  with  the  honour- 
able duty  of  conveying  home  the  urn  in  which  his  ashes  had  been 
deposited  (Plut.  Phil.  n).  In  x8i,  together  with  his  father, 
Lycortas  and  the  younger  Aratus,  he  was  appointed,  in  spite  of 
his  youth,  a  member  of  the  embassy  which  was  to  visit  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt,  a  mission,  however,  which  the  sudden 
death  of  Ptolemy  brought  to  a  premature  end  (xxv.  7).  The 
next  twelve  years  of  his  life  are  a  blank,  but  in  169  he  reappears 
as  a  trusted  adviser  of  the  Achaeans  at  a  difficult  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  League.  In  1 7 1  war  had  broken  out  between  Rome 
and  the  Macedonian  king  Perseus,  and  the  Achaean  statesmen 
were  divided  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued;  there  were  good 
reasons  for  fearing  that  the  Roman  senate  would  regard  neu- 
trality as  indicating  a  secret  leaning  towards  Macedon.  Polybius 
therefor^  declared  for  an  open  alliance  with  Rome,  and  his  views 
were  adopted.  It  was  decided  to  send  an  Achaean  force  to  co- 
operate with  the  Roman  general,  and  Polybius  was  selected  to 
command  the  cavalry.  The  Roman  consul  declined  the  proffered 
assistance,  but  Polybius  accompanied  him  throughout  the 
campaign,  and  thus  gained  his  first  insight  into  the  military 
system  of  Rome.  In  the  next  year  (168)  both  Lycortas  and 
Polybius  were  on  the  point  of  starting  at  the  head  of  X30o 
Achaeans  to  take  service  in  Egypt  against  the  Syrians,  when  an 
intimation  from  the  Roman  commander  that  armed  inter- 
ference was  undesirable  put  a  stop  to  the  expedition  (xxix.  23). 
The  success  of  Rome  in  the  war  with  Perseus  was  now  assured. 
The  final  victory  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  arrival  in  Achaea 
of  Roman  commissioners  charged  with  the  duty  of  esUblishing 
Roman  interests  there.  Polybius  was  arrested  with  xooo  of 
the  principal  Achaeans,  but,  while  his  companions  were  con- 
demned to  a  tedious  incarceration  in  the  country  towns  of  Italy, 
he  obtained  permission  to  reside  in  Rome.  This  privilege  he 
owed  to  the  influence  of  L.  Aemih'us  PauUus  and  his  two  sons, 
Sdpio  and  Fabius  (xxxii.  9).  Polybius  was  received  into  Aemi- 
lius's  house,  and  became  the  instructor  of  his  sons.  Between 
Scipio  (P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger),  the  future 
conqueror  of  Carthage,  and  himself  a  friendship  soon  sprang  up, 


which  ripened*  intb  a  lifelong  Intimacy,  and  was  of  inestimable 
service  to  him  throughout  his  career.  It  protected  him  from 
interference,  opened  to  him  the  highest  circles  of  Roman  society, 
and  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  personal  influence  with  the  leading 
men,  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  afterwards  came 
forward  to  mediate  between  his  countrymen  and  Rome.  It 
placed  within  his  reach  opportunities  for  a  close  study  of  Rome 
and  the  Romans  such  as  had  fallen  to  no  historian  before  him, 
and  secured  him  the  requisite  leisure  for  using  them,  while 
Scipio's  liberality  more  than  once  supplied  him  with  the  means  of 
conducting  difficult  and  costly  historical  investigations  (Pliny, 
N.H.  V.  9).  In  X51  the  few  surviving  exiles  were  allowed  to 
return  to  Greece.  But  the  stay  of  Polybius  in  .Achaea  was  brief. 
The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  at  Rome  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  anxiety  of  the  consul  Marcus  (or  ManJius)  Manilius  (149) 
to  take  him  as  his  adviser  on  his  expedition  against  Carthage. 
Polybiusstartedto  joinhim,  but  broke  off  his  journey  at  Corcyra 
on  learning  that  the  Carthaginians  were  inclined  to  yield  (xxxvi. 
3).  But  when,  in  147,  Scipio  himself  took  the  command  in 
Africa,  Polybius  hastened  to  join  him.  and  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Carthage.  During  his  absence  in 
Africa  the  Achaeans  had  made  a  last  desperate  attempt  to 
assert  their  independence  of  Rome.  He  returned  in  146  to  find 
Corinth  in  ruins,  the  fairest  cities  of  Achaea  at  the  merey  of  the 
Roman  soldiery,  and  the  famous  Achaean  League  shattered  to 
pieces  (see  Achaean  League).  All  the  influence  he  possessed 
was  freely  spent  in  endeavouring  to  shield  his  countrymen  from 
the  worst  consequences  of  their  rashness.  The  excesses  of  the 
soldiery  were  checked,  and  at  his  special  intercession  the  statues 
of  Aratus  and  Philopoemen  were  preserved  (xxxix.  14).  An 
even  more  difficult  task  was  that  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
Roman  authorities  themselves,  of  persuading  the  Achaeans  to 
acquiesce  in  the  new  regime  imposed  upon  them  by  their  con- 
querors, and  of  setting  the  new  machinery  in  working  order. 
With  this  work,  which  he  accomplished  so  as  to  earn  the  heartfelt 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen  (xxxix.  z6),  his  public  career  seems 
to  have  closed.  The  rest  of  his  life  was.  so  far  as  we  know, 
devoted  to  the  great  history  which  is  the  lasting  monument  of 
his  fame.  He  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse  (Ludan,  Macrob.  33).  The  base  of  a  statue  erected  to 
him  by  Elis  was  found  at  Olympia  in  1877.  It  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion ii  wAXtt  4  'UXduv  IloXd^tor  Avicbpra  UtyaSmrdKLrnp. 

Of  the  forty  books  which  made  up  the  history  of  Polybius,  the 
first  five  alone  have  come  down  to  us  m  a  complete  form ;  of  the  rest 
we  have  only  more  or  less  copious  fragments.  .  But  the  ijeneral 

Elan  and  scope  of  the  work  are  explained  by  Polybius  himself. 
[is  intention  wa^  to  make  plain  how  and  why  it  was  that  "  all  the 
known  regions  of  the  civilized  world  had  fallen  under  the  sway 
of  Rome"  (iii.  i).  This  empire  of  Rome,  unj>recedented  in  its 
extent  and  still  more  so  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  had  been  ac- 
quired, was  the  standing  wonder  01  the  age,  and  "  who,"  he  exclaims 
(1.  i).  "  is  so  poor-spinted  or  indolent  as  not  to  wish  to  know  by 
what  means,  and  thanks  to  what  sort  of  constitution,  the  Romans 
subdued  the  world  in  something;  less  than-  fifty-three  years  ?  " 
These  fifty-three  years  arc  those  between  230  (the  point  at  which 
tTir  v.hrk  of  Aratus  ended)  and  168  B.C.,  and  extend  therefore 
intm  the  outbnrjk  of  the  Hannibalic  War  to  the  defeat  of  Perseus 
at  r'>d[5*L  To  this  period  then  the  mahr  portion  of  his  history 
15  devoted  rrom  the  third  to  the  thirtieth  book  indusive.  ^  But 
far  cUaniMs"  wke  he  prefixes  in  bks.  I.  and  ii.  such  a  preliminary 
ilietch  of  I  he  cadier  history  of  Rome,  of  the  First  Punic  War,  and 
of  I  he  conicmpcirary  events  in  Greece  and  Asia,  as  will  enable  his 
readers  mon*  fully  to  understand  what  follows.  This  seems  to 
hfl\-c  becTi  hii  original  plan,  but  at  the  opening  of  bk.  iii.,  wiitten 
apf^it^Fitly  fifitr  146,  he  explains  that  he  thought  it  desirable  to 
add  jQifnfl  fici^jLint  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  exercised 
the  f>o*tf  they  had  won.  of  their  temperament  and  policy  and  of 
the  final  catastrophe  which  destroyed  Carthage  and  for  ever  broke 
np  the  Achaean  League  (iii.  4*  5h  To  this  appendbt,  giving  the 
history  from  168-146,  the  last  ten  books  arc  devoted. 

Whatever  fault  may  be  found  with  Polybius,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  he  had  formed  a  high  conception  of  the  task  before 
him.  He  lays  repeated  stress  on  two  qualities  as  distinguishing 
hb  history  from  the  ordinary  run  of  historical  compositions.  The 
first  of  these,  its  synoptic  character,  was  partly  necessitated  by  the 
nature  of  the  period.  The  various  states  fringing  the  basm  of  the 
Mediterranean  had  become  so  inextricably  interwoven  that  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  deal  with  them  in  isolation.  Polybius 
therefore  claims  for  hb  history  that  it  will  take  a  comprehensive 
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vKw  of  the  whole  coone  of  events  in  the  civilized  world,  within 
the  itmits  of  the  period  (i.  4).  He  thus  aims  at  placing  before  his 
readers  at  each  stage  a  complete  survey  of  the  field  d  action  from 
Spain  to  Syria  and  Egypt.  This  synoptic  method  proceeds  from 
a  true  appreciation  of  what  is  now  called  the  unity  of  history,  and 
to  Polvbius  must  be  given  the  credit  of  having  first  firmly  grasped 
and  clearly  enforced  a  lesson  which  the  events  <A  his  own  time 
m-ete  especially  well  calculated  to  teach.  It  is  the  great  merit 
of  hia  work  that  it  gives  such  a  picture  of  the  and  and  3rd  centuries 
B.C.  as  no  series  of  special  narratives  could  have  supplied. 

The  second  quality  upon  which  Polybius  insists  as  distinguishing 
his  history  from  all  others  is  its  "  pragmatic  "  character.  It  deals, 
that  is,  with  events  and  with  their  causes,  and  aims  at  an  aocuiate 
record  and  cq>tanation  of  ascertained  facts.  This  "pragmatic 
method  '*  Qx.  2)  makes  history  intelligible  by  explaining  the  how 
and  the  why;  and,  secondly,  it  is  only  when  so  wntten  that  history 
can  pcyfigm  its  true  function  of  instructing  and  guiding  those  who 
study  it.  For  the  great  use  of  history,  according  to  Polybius,  b  to 
contribute  to  the  right  conduct  of  human  life  (L  35).  But  this 
it  caa  do  only  if  the  historian  bears  in  mind  the  true  nature  of  his 
ta&k.  He  must  remember  that  the  historian  should  not  write  as 
the  dramatist  does  to  charm  or  exdte  his  audience  for  the  moment 
(iL  56).  He  will  aim  simply  at  exhibiting  events  in  their  true 
light,  setting  forth  "the  why  and  the  how"  in  each  case,  not 
coofuaing  causes  and  occasions,  or  dragging  in  old  wives'  fables, 
prodigies  and  marvels  (ii.  16,  iii.  48^..  He  will  omit  nothing  which 
can  help  to  explain  the  events  he  is  dealing  with :  the  genius  and 
temperament  of  particular  peoples,  their  political  and  military 
systems,  the  characters  of  the  leading  men,  the  ge^^phical  features 
ol  the  country,  must  all  be  taken  into  account.  To  this  conception 
of  history  Polybius  b  on  the  whole  consUtently  faithfuL  It  is 
true  that  hb  anxiety  to  instruct  leads  often  to  a  rather  wearisome 
iteration  of  hb  favourite  maxims,  and  that  his  digressions,  such 
as  that  on  the  military  art,  are  occasionally  provokmgly  long  and 
didactic  But  his  comments  and  reflections  are  for  the  most  jpart 
sound  and  instructive  (e.g.  those  on  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from 
the  revolt  of  the  mercenaries  in  Africa,  i.  65;  from  the  Celtic  raids 
in  luly,  ii.  3^ :  and  on  the  Roman  character),  while  among  hb  digres- 
aons  are  included  such  invaluable  chapters  as  thoae  on  the  Roman 
constitution  fbk.  vi),  the  graphic  description  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
(bk.  iL)  and  the  account  of  the  rise  and  constitution  of  the  Achaean 
League  (iL  38  seq.).  To  hb  anxiety  again  to  trace  back  events 
to  tndr  first  causes  we  owe,  not  only  the  careful  inquiry  (bk.  iii.) 
into  the  origin  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  but  the  sketch  of  early 
Roman  history  in  bk.  L,  and  of  the  early  treaties  between  Rome 
and  Carthage  in  iiL  23  seq.  Among  the  many  defects  which  he 
censures  in  previous  historians,  not  the  least,  serious  in  hb  eyes 
are  their  inattention  to  the  political  and  geographical  surroundings 
of  the  history  Oi-  16,  iiL  36),  and  thdr  neglect  duly  to.set  forth  the 
causes  of  events  (iii.  6). 

Polybius  b  equally  explicit  as  regards  the  personal  qualifications 
necessary  for  a  good  historian,  and  m  this  respect  too  his  practice  b 
in  dose  agreement  with  his  theory.  Without  a  personal  knowledge 
of  affairs  a  writer  will  inevitably  distort  the  true  relations  and  im- 
portance of  events  (xiL  28).  Such  experience  would  have  saved 
accomplisbed  and  fluent  Greek  writers  like  Timaeus  from  many 
^  thetr  blunders  (xii.  35a),  but  the  shortcoming's  of  Roman  soldiers 
and  senators  like  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  show  that  it  b  not  enough  by 
itself.  Equally  indispensable  b  careful  painstaking  research.  All 
available  evidence  must  be  collected,  thoroughly  sifted,  soberly' 
weighed,  and,  lastly,  the  hbtorian  must  be  animated  by  a  stnceie 
love  of  truth  and  a  calm  impartblity. 

It  is  important  to  consider  how  far  Polybius  himself  comes  up 
to  hb  standard.  In  hb  personal  aoiuaintance  with  affairs,  in  the 
variety  of  his  experience,  and  in  hb  opportunities  for  forming  a 
correct  judgment  on  events  he  b  without  a  rival  among  ancient 
historians.  A  great  part  of  the  period  of  which  he  treats  IcU  within 
his  own  lifetime  Gv.  3).  He  may  just  have  remembered  the  battle 
of  CyxKMcephalae  (197),  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  military  and  political  affairs  of  the  Achaean  Lea^e. 
During  his  exile  in  Rome  he  was  able  to  study  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion, and  the  peculiarities  of  the  Roman  temperament;  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Roman  senators,  and  became  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  greatest  Roman  of  the  day.  Lastly,  he  was  able  to 
survey  with  hb  own  eyes  the  field  on  which  the  neat  struggle 
between  Rome  and  Hannibal  was  fought  out.  He  left  Rome 
only  to  witness  the  crowning  triumph  of  Roman  arms  in  Africa, 
and  to  gain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  Roman  methods  of 
government  by  assisting  in  the  settlement  of  Achaea.  When,  in 
146,  hb  public  life  cloara.  he  completed  his  preparation  of  himself 
for  his  great  work  by  laborious  investig^ations  of  archives  and  monu- 
ments, and  by  a  careful  personal  examination  of  historical  sites  and 
scenes.  To  all  thb  we  must  add  that  he  was  deeply  read  in  the 
learninf  of  hb  day,  above  all  in  the  writings  of  earlier  historians. 

Of  PolytMus's  anxiety  to  get  at  the  truth  no  better  proof  can  be 
given  than  hb  conscientious  investigation  of  original  documents 
and  monuments,  and  his  careful  study  of  geography  and  topography 
— both  of  them  points  in  which  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  his 
successor  Livy.  conqncuously  failed.  Polybius  is  careful  con- 
itantly  to  fcntod  «•  ^(  h^  writes  for  thoae  who  lire  ^tAe^M^iSt 


lovers  of  knowledge,  with  whotn  truth  b  the  first  consideration. 
He  closely  studied  the  bronze  tablets  in  Rome  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  early  treaties  concluded  between  Romans  and  Cartha- 
gimans.  He  quotes  the  actual  language  of  the  treaty  which  ended 
the  First  Punic  War  (i.  62),  and  of  that  between  Hanmbal  and  Philip 
of  Maoedon  (vii.  9).  In  xvi.  15  he  refers  to  a  document  which  he 
had  persoiAilly  inspected  in  the  archives  at  Rhodes,  and  In  iii.  ^ 
to  the  monument  on  the  Lacinian  promontory,  recording  the 
number  of  Hannibal's  forces.  According  to  Dionysius,  L  17,  he 
got  hb  date  for  the  foundation  of  Rome  from  a  tablet  m  the  pontifical 
archives.  As  insunces  of  his  careful  attention  to  geography  and 
topography  we  have  not  only  the  fact  of  his  widely  extended  travels, 
from  the  Afrkan  coast  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  in  the  west,  to 
the  Euxine  and  the  coasts  of  Asb  Minor  in  the  cast,  but  also  the 
geographical  and  topographical  studies  scattered  throughout  hb 

Next  to  the  duty  of  original  research,  Polybius  ranks  that  of 
impartiality.  Some  amount  of  bbs  in  favour  of  one's  own  country 
may,  he  thinks,  be  pardoned  as  natural  (xvi.  14) ;  but  it  is  unpardon- 
able, he  says,  for  the  historian  to  set  anything  whatever  above  the 
truth.  And  on  the  whole,  Polybius  roust  be  allowed  here  again 
to  have  practised  what  he  preached.  It  b  true  that  his  affection 
for  and  pride  in  Arcadb  appear  in  more  than  one  passage  (iv.  20, 
21),  as  also  does  hb  dislike  of  the  Aetolbns  (iL  45,  iv.  3.  16).  His 
treatment  of  Aratus  and  Philopoemen,  the  heroes  of  the  Achaean 
League,  and  of  Cleomenes  of  Sparta,  its  most  constant  enemy,  is 
perhaps  open  to  severer  critkism.  Certainly  Cleomenes  does  not 
receive  full  justice  at  hb  hands.  Similarly  hb  views  of  Rome 
and  the  Romans  may  have  been  influenced  by  hb  firm  belief  in 
the  necessity  of  accepting  the  Roman  supremacy  as  inevitable, 
and  by  his  intimacy  with  Sciplo.  He  had  a  dc^  admiration  for 
the  great  republic,  for  her  well-balanrad  constitution,  for  her  militaiy 
system,  and  for  the  character  of  her  citizens.  But  just  as  his 
patriotism  does  not  blind  him  to  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  country- 
men (xxxviiL  4,  5,  6),  so  he  does  not  scniple  to  criticize  Rome. 
He  notices  the  incipient  degeneracy  of  Rome  after  146  (xviiL  35). 
He  endeavours  to  hold  the  balance  evenly  between  Rome  and 
Carthage;  he  strong:ly  condemns  the  Roman  occupation  of  Sardima 
as  a  breach  of  faith  (iii.  28,  ai);  and  he  does  full  justice  to 
HannibaL  Moreover,  there  can  oe  no  doubt  that  he  sketched  4he 
Roman  character  in  a  masterly  fashion. 

His  interest  in  the  study  of  character  and  hb  skill  in  its  delinea- 
tion are  everywhere  noticeable.  He  believes,  indeed,  in  an  over- 
ruling fortune,  which  guides  the  course  of  events.  It  is  fortune 
which  has  fashioned  anew  the  face  of  the  world  in  his  own  time 
(iv.  2),  which  has  brought  the  whole  civilized  world  into  subjection 
to  Rome  (i.  4) ;  and  the  Roman  Empire  itself  b  the  most  marvellous 
of  her  works  (viii.  4).  But  under  fortune  not  only  political  and 
geographical  conditions  but  the  characters  and  temperaments  of 
nations  and  individuab  play  their  part.  The  Romans  had  been 
fitted  by<  their  previous  stru|[gles  for  the  conquest  of  the  world 
(i.  63) ;  they  were  chosen  to  punish  the  treachery  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
(xv.  4) ;  and  the  greatest  of  them,  Scipio  himself,  Polybius  regards 
as  the  especial  favourite  of  fortune  (xxxii.  i^;  x.  5). 
■  In  respect  of  form,  Polybius  b  far  the  inferior  of  Livy,  partly 
owing  to  his  very  virtues.  Hb  Uudable  de^re  to  present  a  picture 
of  the  whole  political  situation  at  each  important  moment  is  fatal 
to  the  continuity  of  his  narrative.  Thus  the  thrilling  story  of  the 
Second  Punic  War  is  broken  in  upon  by  digressions  on  the  con- 
temporary affairs  in  Greece  and  Asb.  More  serious,  however, 
than  thb  excesave  love  of  synchronism  is  hb  almost  pedantic 
anxiety  to  edify.  For  grace  and  elegance  of  composition,  and  for 
the  artistic  presentation  of  events,  he  has  a  hardly  concealed  con- 
tempt. Hence  a  general  and  almost  studied  carelessness  of  effect, 
which  mars  hb  whble  werk.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  never  weary 
of  preaching.  His  favourite  theories  of  the  nature  and  aims  of 
history,  of  the  distinction  between  the  universal  and  specbl  histories, 
of  the  duties  of  an  historbn,  sound  as  most  of  them  are  in  them- 
selves, are  enforced  with,  wearisome  iteration  \  more  than  once  the 
effect  of  a  graphic  picture  is  spoilt  by  obtrusive  moralbtng.  Nor, 
lastly,  b  I^lybius's  style  itself  such  as  to  compensate  lor  these 
defects.  It  is,  indeed,  often  impressive  from  the  evident  earnest- 
ness of  the  wnter,  and  from  hb  sense  of  the  gravity  of  his  subject, 
and  is  unspoilt  by  rhetoric  or  conceit.  It  has  about  it  the  ring  of 
reality;  the  language  is  sometimes  pithy  and  vigorous;  and  now 
and  then  we  meet  with  apt  metaphors,  such  as  those  borrowed 
from  boxing  (L  ^7),  from  cock-fighting  (i.  58),  from  draughts  (i.  84). 
But,  in  spite  of  these  redeeming  features,  the  prcvaili/ig  baldness 
of  Polybius's  style  excludes  him  trom  the  first  rank  among  cbssical 
writers;  and  it  is  impossible  to  quarrel  with  the  verdict  pronounced 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  places  him  among  those  authors 
of  later  times  who  neglected  the  graces  of  style,  and  who  paid  for 
their  neglect  by  leaving  behind  them  works  "  which  no  one  was 
patient  enough  to  read  through  to  the  end." 

It  is  to  the  value  and  variety  of  hb  nutter,  to  his  critical  insight, 
breadth  of  view  and  wide  research,  and  not  least  to  the  surpassing 
importance  and  interest  of  the  period  with  which  he  deals,  that 
Polybius  owes  his  place  among  the  writers  of  history.  What  is 
known  as  to  the  fortunes  of  .his  histories,  and  the  reputation  they 
enjoyed,  fully  bears  out  thb  QOndusioo.    The  silence  respecting 
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him  maintained  by  Quintilian  and  by  Ludan  may  reaionably  be 
talcen  to  imply  their  agreement  with  Dionytius  as  to  hit  merits 
as  a  master  of  style.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  (De  off.  iii.  32) 
describes  him  as  "bonus  auctor  in  primis";  in  the  De  reptiblica 
(iL  14}  he  praises  highly  hu  accuracy  in  matters  of  chronology; 
and  Cicero's  younger  contemporary,  Marcus  Brutus,  was  a  devoted 
student  of  Polybius,  and  was  engaged  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  in  compilthe  an  epitome  of  his  hutories  (Suldas,  s.v.\ 
Plutarch,  BruL  a).  Livy^  however,  notwithstanding  the  extent 
to  which  he  used  his  wntings  (see  Livv),  speaks  of  him  in  such 
qualified  terms  as  to  suegcst  the  idea  that  his  strong  artutic  sensi- 
bilities had  been  woundra  by  Polybius's  literary  defects.  He  has 
nothing  better  to  say  of  him  than  that  he  is  *  by  no  mean-  -on- 
temptible  "  (xxx.  45), and  "  not  anuntrustworthy^  auihor  "  { ^  :iii. 
10).  Posidonius  and  Strabo,  both  of  them  Stakii  like  P<  !  ius 
himself,  are  said  to  have  written  continuations  of  h »  h istary  ("^  \»», 
I.V.;  Strabo  p.  ^1$).  Arrian  in  the  eariy  part  o\  the  sni  md 
Aelian  in  the  3rd  century  both  speak  of  him  with  respect,  tli  igh 
with  reference  mainly  to  his  excellence  as  an  auchoniy  on  ihc  art 
of  war.  In  addition  to  his  Histories  Polybius  uu9  the  author  of 
the  following  snuUer  works:  a  life  of  Phifopoemen  (Pclyb>  k.  24), 
a  history  of  the  Numantine  War  (Cic.  Ad  Pom.  v.  t^).  a  treatiM^  on 
tactics  (Polyb.  ix.  30;  Arrian,  Tactica;  Aelian,  Tact,  i.).  The 
geographical  treatise,  ticferred  to  by  Geminus,  h  possibly  identical 
with  the  thirty-fourth  book  of  the  Histories  iivliutiL^ hinder, 
Praef.  p.  184. 

AuTMORiTiBS.— The  complete  books   (i-^v.^  of  the  Histories 
were  first  printed  in  a  Latm  translation  by  Nicholas  Perotti  in 
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of  Polybius.  Our  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  fra^entary 
books  u  derived  partly  from  quotations  in  ancient  wnters,  but 
mainly  from  two  collections  of  excerpts;  one.  probably  the  work 
of  a  late  Byzantine  compiler,  was  first  printed  at  Basel  in  1549 
and  conuins  extracts  from  books  vi.-xviii.  (w*pl  w/MafiUum,  vept 
optHit  tml  Ktudrnt);  the  other  consists  of  two  fragments  from  the 
"  select  passages  "  from  Greek  historians  compiled  Dy  the  directions 
of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  in  the  loth  century.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  Vatican  excerpts. edited  by  Angelo  Mai  in  the 
prwent  ppntury. 

The  follawiriR  art  the  moft  {mtvartant  moderti  editions  of  Polybiui: 
Erneati  (t  vola,,  1 763-1764);  Schwci^k&user  (9  voliv,  1793.  and 
Oxfoi4,  1823);  Eckkcr  ii  vol* .^  TS44);  U  Dindorf  U  voU.,  1S66- 
i«6S,  2nd  ed..  T.  DuttnerWobstt  5  vola-»  Lripde,  1^81-1904); 
Hutoch  U  vols.,  1867-18711;  J.  L.  Btrachjirt-Davidsor!.  Sdei^fipits 
from  Polyhiui  (Oxford,  T&fllii).  Ft>r  the  llJeraturt  o\  iht  aubjcct, 
Mt  Eneclmann.  BtbliotK  script.  cMjj.:  Script,  irafci,  pp.  64fr- 
65Q  (8ih  cd,  Lcipiig,  ifiSol*  S«  alw  W.  W.  Cape*.  Tfu  HiiUfry 
ef  ike  Ack^tcn  Ltaiue  {London,  jEafi);  P.  BuscmihI.  Gesck.  d, 
gntck  LtlSfTCJHf  in  d*  AUxcitdrinerzeti,  \l  So-i;}!!  (Ltiprig,  tfl^i- 
ie9J}s  O.  Cunii,  Psiy^s  utid  stitt  Wtrk  (Leipite,  1003);  R.  v. 
Scala.  Dk  Siadicn  da  Polybwf  (StuttRart,  iBgol;  f  B.  Bury, 
Ancient  Creek  Ilifhrinns  (19091^  '*  g.  whole-hearted  appreciatloa 
of  Poly  bill*  ";  J.  L+  St  fac  ha  n- Davidson,  in  HdJenka,  pp.  353- 
1187  f London,  iftqjl),  ami  in  AppenOix  l[.  to  SeUiiiim:^  fnym  Polybius 
p[>.  •  ..     .      Oxford,  tSM).  (H,  F,  P.;  X.) 

POLYCARP  (e.  69-c.  155),  bishop  of  Smynia  aod  one  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  derives  much  of  his  importance  from  the  faa 
that  he  links  together  the  apostolic  age  and  that  of  nascent 
Catholicism.  The  sources  from  which  we  derive  otir  knowledge 
of  the  life  and  activity  of  Polycarp  are:  (i)  a  few  notices  in  the 
writings  of  Irenacus,  (3)  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Church  at 
Philippi,  (3)  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  Polycarp,  (4)  the  Epistle 
of  the  Church  at  Smyrna  to  the  Church  at  Philomelium,  giving 
an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycaxp.  Since  these  authori> 
ties  have  all  been  more  or  less  called  in  question  and  some  of  them 
entirely  rejected  by  recent  criticism,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  about  each. 

^  X.  The  Statements  of  Irenaeus  are  found  (a)  in  his  Adversus  haereses, 
iii.  3.  4i  (6)  in  the  letter  to  Victor^  where  Irenaeus  gives  an  account 
of  Polycarp's  visit  to  Rome,  (c)  m  the  letter  to  Florinus — a  most 
important  document  which  describes  the  intercourse  between 
Irenaeus  and  Polycarp  and  Polycarp's  relation  with  St  John.  No 
objection  has  been  made  against  the  genuineness  of  the  statements 
in  the  Adversus  haereses,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  two  letters 
has  been  stoutly  contested  in  recent  times  by  van  Manen.*  The 
main  attack  is  directed  against  the  Epistle  to  Florinus,  doubtless 
because  of  its  importance.  "  The  manifest  exaggerations,"  says 
van  Manen.  "  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Irenacus  never  shows 
any  signs  of  acquaintance  with  Florinus  .  .  .  enable  us  to  perceive 
dcariy  that  a  writer  otherwise  unknown  is  speaking  to  us  here." 
The  criticism  of  van  Manen  has,  however,  found  no  supporters 
outside  the  Dutch  school.     The  epistle  b  quoted  by  Eusebius 
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(v.  30),  and  b  aoeepted  as  cenulne  by  Hamacl^  and  KrOger.* 
The  relevant  statemenu  in  the  letter,  moreover,  are  supported 
by  the  references  to  Polycarp  which  we  find  in  the  body  of 
Irenaeus's  great  work. 

a.  The  Epistle  0/  Po/yeor^.— Thouah  Irenaeus  sutes  that  Polycarp 
^r-"-  r-Tny  "letters  to  the  fietEhDouring  churches  or  to  certain 
t>\  [lie  bn^chren  ''*  otity  one  has  b«n  preserved,  vix.  the  well-known 
kcter  to  the  FbilippLans.  The  cpiatle  h  lafgely  involved  in  the 
Ignjiian  coisiroverssy  (§ee  lONATtt;^).  The  testimony  which  it 
sfTordii  to  the  [|i:natian  Epistles  u  so  ■triking  that^  those  scholars 
who  fecard  the&e  let  ten  as  spuriout  are  bound  to  reject  the  Epbtle 
cT  Polycarp  altof;ethcr,  or  at  any  rate  to  kuk  upon  it  as  brgely 
i  '  r|:K<litedi.  The  romcr  coune  hai  been  adopted  by  Schwegler.* 
i  r.''  and  Hllacnrdd/  the  latter  by  RitBchl*  and  Lipsius.*  The 
I  iilitatton  ofthei  L^nauan  let  ten  in  modern  times  has,  however, 
I  'Lcalty  desTfoycd  the  attack  on  the  Epistles  of  Polycarp.  The 
(  :  fLjil  evidence  In  iu  Tavour  is  of  considerable  weight.  Irenaeus 
(  .^,4}  exprculy  mcniioni  and  cocnrncpids  a  "veiy  adequate" 
(ixe>wT&T^)  IsucT  of  Pqlyrarp  to  the  PhUippians,  ana  we  have  no 
reason  for  doubting  the  identity  of  this  letter  mentioned  by  Irenaeus 
with  oyr  cptstlc.  EuHrbtui  (tLL  jG)  quates  extracts  from  the 
epUtle,  and  lome  of  the  cxtracii  contain  the  very  passages  which 
tfic  critics  have  marked  ai  interpolations,  and  Jerome  (De  Vtr.  lU, 
XV li-}  testifies  thai  in  hU  time  the  epiatio  ^at  publicly  md  in  the 
Acinic  churches*  The  inte4:nal  evidence  h  equally  strong.  There 
i  '  Hc:.lijtcly  tto  motive  for  a  fofHery  in  the  contents  of  the  epistle. 
J  ilirnack  Kiy»,  *'  There  ia  no  (race  of  any  tendency  beyond  the 
i:-.  :-.-diate  purpose  of  maintaining  the  true  Christians'  lit e  in  the 
church  and  warning  tt  again^i  covet  outness  and  against  an  un- 
brother! jf  spirit.  The  occasion  of  the  kiitf  was  a  case  of  embezzle* 
ment,  the  guiky  individual  bein^  a  prtabyter  at  Philippi.  It  shows 
a  hne  combination  oL  mildneu  i^iLh  wenty :  the  language  b  simple 
but  pawcrfuK  and,  while  there  11  undoubtedly  a  lack  of  original 
idea 9,  the  author  shows  remarlcpble  «kill  in  weaving  together 
prtgn-int  sentences  and  impressive  warnini^s  selected  from  the 
ftpo^iulic  epistles  and  the  first  Episilc  of  Cknicnt.  In  these  circum- 
stances  it  would  never  have  occuritd  to  any  one  to  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  the  epbtle  or  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  inter- 
polated, but  for  the  fact  that  in  several  passages  reference  b  made 
to  Ignatius  and  hb  epistles."  The  date  of  the  epistle  depends 
upon  the  date  of  the  Ignatian  letters  ami  b  now  generally  fixed 
between  iia  and  118.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  some  quarters 
to  prove  that  certain  allusions  in  the  epbtle  imply  the  rise  of  the 
heresy  of  Marcion  and  that  it  cannot  therefore  be  placed  earlier  than 
140.  Lightfoot,  however,  has  proved  that  Polycarp'a  statements 
may  equally  well  be  directed  against  Corinthbnism  or  any  other 
form  of  Docetism,  while  some  of  hb  arguments  are  absolutely 
inapplicable  to  Marcionbm. 

3.  The  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  Poiycarp.—'nAk  epbtle  has  of  course 
been  subjected  to  the  same  criticum  as  has  been  directed  against 
the  other  epistles  of  Ignatius  (see  Ignatius).  Over  and  above  the 
general  criticbm,  which  may  now  be  said  to  have  been  completely 
answered  by  the  investigations  of  Zahn,  Lightfoot  and  Hamacic, 
one  or  two  specbl  arguments  have  been  brought  against  the  Epbtle 
to  Polycarp.  Ussher,  for  instance,  while  acceptmg  the  other  six 
epistles,  rejected  this  on  the  ground  that  Jerome  says  that  Ignatius 
only  sent  one  letter  to  Smyrna — a  mbtake  due  to  nis  misinterpret 
tation  of  Eusebius.  Some  modem  scholars  (among  whom  Hamaclc 
was  formeriy  numbered,  though  he  has  modified  nb  views  on  the 
point)  feel  a  difficulty  about  the  peremptory  tone  which  Ignatius 
adopts  towards  Polycarp.  There  was  some  force  in  thb  argument 
when  the  Ignatbn  Epistles  were  dated  about  140,  as  in  that  case 
Polycarp  would  have  been  an  old  and  venerable  man  at  the  time. 
But  now  that  the  date  b  put  back  to  about  iia  the  difficulty 
vanished,  since  Polycarp  was  not  much  over  forty  when  he  received 
the  letter.  We^must  remember,  too.  that  Ignatius  was  writing 
under  the  consciousness  of  impendinj;  martyraom  and  evidently 
felt  that  thb  gave  him  the  right  to  criticize  the  bishops  and  churches 
of  Asm. 

4.  The  Letter  of  the  Church  ai  Smyrna  to  the  Phik>melians  b  a 
most  important  document,  because  we  derive  from  it  all  our  in- 
formation with  regard  to  Polycarp's  martyrdom.  Eusebius  has 
preserved  the  greater  part  of  this  epbtle  (iv.  15),  but  we  possess  it 
entire  with  various  concluding  observations  in  several  Greek  MSS., 
and  also  in  a  Latin  translation.  The  epbtle  gives  a  minute 
description  of  the  persecution  in  Smyrna,  of  the  last  days  of 
Polycarp  and  of  hb  trial  and  martyrdom ;  and  as  it  contains  many 
instructive  detaib  and  professes  to  nave  been  written  not  long  after 
the  evenu  to  which  it  refers,  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  precious  remains  of  the  2nd  century.  Certain  recent 
critics,  however,  have  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the  narratiw. 


'  GeschichU  der  alUhristlichen  Litteratur,  i.  593-594- 
'  Early  Christian  Literature  (Eng.  trans.,  1897),  p.  isa 

*  Letter  to  Florinus  ap.  Euseb.  v.  aa 

*  Nachapostolisches  Zeitalter,  iL  154. 

*  Apostol§9SckichU,  p.  5a. 
^ApostoUuhe  Voter,  p.  272. 

*  EntsUhumg  der  althatholischen  Kircke,  p.  584. 

*  Ueber  das  VerhiUniss,  ^e.,  p.  14. 
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-  the  date  of  the  epiftle  down  to  ebout  360,  though 

be  admiu  many  of  the  tutements  as  trustworthy.  Keiiii,  too,' 
endeavouri  to  show  that,  although  it  was  based  on  good  infonnatioo, 
it  could  not  have  been  composed  till  the  middle  ofthit  xrd  century. 
A  similar  position  has  also  been  taken  upby  SchOier,*  Holtxmann,^ 
Gebhardt,*  R6viUe.«  and  van  Maoen.'  The  bet  named  regards  the 
document  "as  a  decorated  narrative  of  the  saint's  martyrdom 
framed  after  the  pattern  of  Jesus'  martyrdom."  though  he  thinks 
that  it  cannot  be  put  as  late  as  250,  but  must  fall  within  the  limits 
of  the  snd  century.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  case 
against  the  document  has  been  at  all  substantiated,  and  the  more 
oMjderate  school  of  modem  critks  {e.g.  Lightfoot.*  Hamack,* 
KrOger)"  is  unanimous  in  regarding  it  as  an  authentic  document, 
though  it  reoognixcs  that  here  and  there  a  few  slight  interpolations 
have  been  inserted.*^  Besides  these  we  have  no  other  sources  for 
the  life  of  Polycarp;  the  Vita  S.  PUycarpi  auctore  Pionio  (published 
by  Dqchcene,  Paris,  l88x,  and  Lightfoot  Iptatius  and  Polycarp, 
iSSs,  B.  101S-X047)  u  worthless. 

Aaramxng  the  genuineness  of  the  documents  mentioned,  we 
now  proceed  to  collect  the  scanty  information  which  they  afford 
with  Rgaid  to  Polycaip's  career.  Very  little  is  known  about 
his  early  Kf e.  He  must  have  been  bom  not  later  than  the  year 
69,  for  on  the  day  of  his  death  (c,  155)  he  declared  that  he  had 
ierred  the  Lord  for  etghty-siz  years  {Martyrium,  9).  The 
statftTifnt  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  of  Christian  parentage; 
he  cannot  have  been  older  than  eighty-six  at  the  time  of  his 
nuutyrdom,  since  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  Rome  almost  inmiediately 
before.  Irenaeus  tells  us  that  in  early  life  Polycarp  "  had  been 
taoght  by  apostles  and  lived  in  familiar  intercotuse  with  many 
that  bad  seen  Chzist  "  (iiL  3,4)*  This  testimony  is  expanded 
in  the  remaxlcable  words  which  Izenaeus  addresses  to  Florinus: 
"  I  saw  thee  when  I  was  still  a  boy  (jrw  tn  &¥)  in  Lower  Asia 
m  company  with  Polycarp  ...  I  can  even  now  point  out  the 
place  where  the  blessed  Polycarp  used  to  sit  when  he  discoursed, 
and  describe  his  goings  out  and  his  comings  in,  his  manner  of 
life  and  his  personal  appearance  and  the  discourses  which  he 
ddivered  to  the  people,  how  he  used  to  speak  of  his  intercourse 
with  John  and  with  the  rest  of  those  who  had  seen  the  Lord,  and 
how  he  would  relate  their  words.  And  everything  that  he  had 
heard  from  them  about  the  Lord,  about  His  miracles  and  about 
His  tfsrhtng,  Polycarp  used  to  tell  us  as  one  who  had  received 
it  from  those  who  had  seen  the  Word  of  Life  with  their  own  eyes, 
aad  an  this  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Scriptures.  To  these 
things  I  used  to  listen  at  the  time,  through  the  mercy  of  God 
voudisafed  to  me,  noting  them  down,  not  on  paper  but  in  my 
heart,  and  constantly  l^  the  grace  of  God  I  brood  over  my 
aocoxate  recollections."  These  are  priceless  words,  for  they 
cstahlish  a  chain  of  tradition  (John-Polycarp-Irenaeus)  whidi  is 
without  a  parallel  in  eariy  church  history.  Polycarp  thus 
becomes  the  living  link  between  the  Apostolic  age  and  the  great 
writers  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  Century.  Recent 
criticism,  however,  has  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  force  of  the 
words  of  Irenaeus.  Haznack,  for  instance,  attacks  this  link  at 
both  ends."  (a)  The  connexion  of  Irenaeus  and  Polycarp,  he 
axgncs,  is  very  weak,  because  Irenaeus  was  only  a  boy  (irett)  at 
the  time,  and  his  xeodlections  therefore  carry  very  little  wdght. 
The  fact  too  that  he  never  shows  any  signs  of  having  been  influ- 
enced by  Polycarp  and  never  once  quotes  his  writings  is  a  further 
proof  that  the  relation  between  them  was  slight,  (b)  The 
connexion  which  Irenaeus  tries  to  esUblish  between  Polycarp 
and  J<^  the  apostle  is  probably  due  to  a  blunder.  Irenaeus  has 
coofnsed  John  the  apostle  and  John  the  presbsrter.  Polycarp 
was  the  disdple  of  the  latter,  not  the  former.    In  this  second 

^  Zedaeir,  f.  wistmuh.  Thed,  (1874),  p.  aoo  seq. 

*Am  dem  UrekruUntkmm  (1878),  p.  90. 

•Z«»tocjr./.  A««.  rfcwt.  (i8ro).  o.  203  seq. 

•  Zeitsekr.  /.  wissauck.  neoL  (x877)* 

•  Z€iiKkr.f.  kisL  Tkeci.  (1875). 

•  Da  ammo  Pehcarpi  (1881). 
^Omi-Ckfia  (iMi),  and  Ency,  Bib,  iiL  3479' 

•  JptaHms  OMd  Polycarp^  u  589  seq. 
•GeMck.d.  aUchrisL  lA  H.  L  341. 


*  EaHy  OkrisUan  lAL  (Eng,  trans..  1897),  p.  a8o.  ■ 
'^AmoogiC  these  we  ought  probably  to  include  the 

' '1.  1^),  KtBoKuM  betns  here  used  in  tne  sense 

!  which  b  not  founa  elsewhere  at  so  taxlf  a 
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■  CinswatogiV,  L  ^^^J^ 


argument  Hamack  has  the  support  of  a  considerable  number  of 
modem  scholars  who  deny  the  Ephesian  residence  of  John  the 
apostle.  But,  as  Gwatkin^*  has  pointed  out,  Hamack's  argu- 
ments are  by  no  means  decisive,  (a)  When  Irenaeus  describes 
himself  as  a  boy  (rcuO»  ke  need  not  have  meant  a  very  young  lad, 
under  thirteen,  as  Harnack  makes  out.  Lightfoot  has  dted  many 
instances  whidi  prove  that  the  word  could  be  used  of  a  man 
of  thirty."  Nor  does  the  alternative  phrase  which  Irenaeus  uses 
in  iii.  3, 4  (  8r  ual  iiyM  ibspdutaitiaf  hf  rg  rpcn-^  iiftuf  ^^udq) 
mih'tate  against  this  interpretation^  for  elsewhere  Irenaeus  him- 
self distinctly  says  "  txiginta  annorum  aetas  prinui  indoles  est 
Juvcnis  "  (ii.  22,  5).  It  is  true  that  Hamack  has  adduced  argu- 
ments which  cannot  be  discussed  here  to  prove  that  Irenaeus 
was  not  bom  tillabout  140;**  but  against  this  we  may  quote  the 
decision  of  Lipsius,  who  puts  the  date  of  his  birth  at  130,^  while 
Lightfoot  argues  for  i  ao."  The  fact  that  Irenaeus  never  quotes 
Polycarp  does  not  count  for  much.  Polycarp  wrote  very  little. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  mental  capacity. 
"  His  influence  was  that  of  saintliness  rather  than  that  of 
intellect."  (6)  A  discussion  of  Hamack's  second  line  of  argument 
is  impossible  here.  His  theory  with  regard  to  the  confusion 
of  names  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  and  cannot  be  proved. 
The  tradition  of  St  John's  residence  at  Ephesus  is  too  strong  to 
be  easily  set  aside.  In  spite  therefore  of  much  modem  criticism 
there  seems  to  be  no  solid  reason  for  rejecting  the  statements  of 
Irenaeus  and  regarding  Polycarp  as  the  link  between  the  Apostolic 
age  and  the  first  of  the  Catholic  fathers. 

Though  Polycarp  must  have  been  bishop  of  Smyrna  for  nearly 
half  a  century  we  know  nekt  tonothing  about  his  career.  We 
get  only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  his  activity,  and  the  period 
between  1x5  and  155  is  practically  a  blank.  The  only  points  of 
sure  information  which  we  possess  relate  to  (x)  his  relations  with 
Ignatius,  (a)  his  protests  against  heresy,  (3)  Us  visit  to  Rome  hi 
the  time  of  Anicetus,  (4)  his  martyrdom. 

X.  His  Rdaiums  vith  /ffioffftf.— Ignatius,  while  on  his  way  to 
Rome  to  suffer  martyrdom,  halted  at  Smyrna  and  received  a 
warm  welcome  from  the  church  and  its  bishop.  Upon  reaching 
l^oas  he  despatched  two  letters,  one  to  the  church  at  Smyrna, 
another  addressed  personally  to  Polycarp.  In  these  letters 
Ignatius  charged  Polycarp  to  write  to  all  the  churches  between 
Smyrna  and  Syria  (since  his  hurried  departure  from  Troas  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  do  so  in  person)  urging  them  to  send 
letters  and  delegates  to  the  church  at  Antioch  to  congratulate 
it  upon  the  cessation  of  the  persecution  and  to  establish  it  in  the 
faith.  The  letters  of  Igiiatius  illustrate  the  commanding 
position  which  Polycarp  had  already  attained  in  Asia.  It  was 
in  the  discharge  of  the  task  which  had  been  laid  upon  him  by 
Ignatius  that  Polycarp  was  brought  into  correspondence  with 
the  Philippians.  The  Church  at  Philippi  wrote  to  Polycarp 
asking  him  to  forward  their  letters  to  Antioch.  Polycarp  replied, 
promising  to  carry  out  their  request  and  enclosing  a  number  of 
the  letters  of  Ignatius  which  he  had  in  his  possession. 

s.  Polycarp^s  Attack  on  Heresy. — ^AU  through  his  life  Polycaxp 
appears  to  have  been  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  heresy. 
We  find  him  in  his  epistle  (ch.  viL)  uttering  a  strong  protest 
against  certain  false  teachers  (probably  the  followers  of 
Cerinthus). 

For  every  one  who  shall  not  confess  that  Tesus  Christ  b  come 
in  the  flew  is  antichrist;  and  whosoever  shall  not  confess  the 
testimony  of  the  Cross  b  of  the  devil;  and  whosoever  shall  pervert 
the  <tfacles  of  the  Lord  to  hb  own  lusts  and  say  that  there  b  neither 
resurrection  nor  judgment,  that  man  is  the  fint-bora  of  Sstan. 
Wherefore  let  us  fonake  thdr  vain  dmns  and  their  false  teaching 
and^  turn  unto  the  word  which  was  deCvered  unto  us  from  the 
beginning."  " 

Polycarp  lived  to  see  the  rise  of  the  Mardonite  and  Valentinian 
sects  and  vigorously  opposed  them.    Ireiueus  teUs  us  that  on 

"  Conlemp.  Renew,  February  x897> 

^*  Itnatius  and  Pciycofp,  i.  43a,  lor  instance,  Constantine  (Euseb. 
V.C.  u.  51)  describes  himself  as  cofiitp  voZt,  though  he  must  have 
been  over  thirty  at  the  time. 

»  Ckronologie,  i.  325-333. 

<•  See  Lightfoot,  ^.aTl, 
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one  occasion  Marcion  endeavoured  to  establish  xdations  with 
him -and  accosted  him  with  the  words,  "  Recogniz^  us."  But 
Polycarp  displayed  the  same  uncompromising  attitude  which  his 
master  John  had  shown  towards  Cerinthus  and  answered,  "  I 
recognize  you  as  the  first-bom  of  Satan."  The  steady  progress 
of  the  heretical  movement  in  spite  of  all  opposition  was  a  cause 
of  deep  sorrow  to  Polycarp,  so  that  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  the 
words  were  constantly  on  his  lips, "  Oh  good  God,  to  what  times 
hast  thou  spared  me,  that  I  must  suffer  such  things!" 
I  3.  Polycarp* s  Visit  to  Rome, — It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  events  in  the  church  history  of  the  and  century 
that  Polycarp,  shortly  before  his  death,  when  he  was  considerably 
over  eighty  years  old,  imdertook  a  journey  to  Rome  in  order  to 
visit  the  bishop  Anicetus.  Irenaeus,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  information  {Haer.  iii.  3,  4;  Episk  ad  victcrem,  ap. 
Euseb.  V.  24),  gives  as  the  reason  for  the  journey  the  fact  that 
differences  existed  between  Asia  and  Rome  "with  regard  to 
certain  things  "  and  especially  about  the  time  of  the  Easter 
festival.  He  might  easily  have  told  us  what  these  "certain 
things  "  were  and  given  us  fuller  details  of  the  negotiations 
between  the  two  great  bishops,  for  in  all  probability  he  was 
himself  in  Rome  at  the  time.  But  unfortunately  all  he  says  is 
that  with  regard  to  the  certain  things  the  two  bishops  speedily 
came  to  an  understanding,  while  as  to  the  time  of  Easter,  each 
adhered  to  his  own  custom,  without  breaking  off  communion 
with  the  other.  We  learn  further  that  Anicetus  as  a  mark  of 
special  honour  allowed  Polycarp  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  in 
the  chiurch,  and  that  many  Mardonites  and  Valentinians  were 
converted  by  hinr  during  his  stay  in  Rome. 
I  4.  Polycarp*!  liartyrdom.-^HoX.  many  months  apparently 
after  Polycarp's  return  from  Rome  a  persecution  broke  out  in 
Asia.  A  great  festival  was  in  progress  at  Smyrna.  The  pro- 
consul Statius  Quadratus  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
asiarch  Philip  of  Trallcs  was  presiding  over  the  games.  Eleven 
Christians  had  been  brought,  mostly  from  Philaidelphia,  to  be 
put  to  death.  The  appetite  of  the  populace  was  inflamed  by  the 
spectacle  of  their  martyrdom.  A  cry  was  raised  "  Away  with 
the  atheists.  Let  search  be  made  forPoIycaip."  Polycarp  took 
refuge  in  a  country  farm.  His  hiding-place,  however,  was  be- 
trayed and  he  was  arrested  and  brought  back  into  the  dty. 
Attempts  were  made  by  the  officials  to  induce  him  to  recant,  but 
without  effect.  When  he  came  into  the  theatre  the  proconsul 
urged  him  to  "  revile  Christ,"  and  promised,  if  he  would  consent 
to  abjure  his  faith,  that  he  would  set  him  at  liberty.  To  this 
appeal  Polycarp  made  the  memorable  answer,  "  Eighty  and  six 
years  have  I  served  Him  and  He  hath  done  me  no  wrong.  How 
then  can  I  speak  evil  of  my  King  who  saved  me?  "  These  words 
only  intensified  the  fury  of  the  mob.  They  clamoured  for  a  lion 
to  be  let  loose  upon  him  there  and  then.  The  asiarch  however 
refused,  urging  as  an  excuse  that  the  games  were  over.  When 
they  next  demanded  that  their  victim  should  be  burned,  the 
proconsul  did  not  interfere.  Timber  and  faggots  were  hastily 
colleaed  and  Polycarp  was  placed  upon  the  pyre.  With  calm 
dignity  and  unflinching  courage  he  met  his  fate  and  crowned  a 
noble  life  with  an  heroic  death. 

I  The  question  as  to  the  date  of  the  martyrdom  has  evoked 
considerable  controversy.  Eusebius  in  his  Ckronicon  gives 
AJ>.  z66  as  the  date  of  Polycarp's  death,  and  until  the  year  1867 
this  statement  was  neves  questioned.  In  that  year  appeared 
Waddington's  Mimoire  sur  la  chnntologie  de  la  vie  du  rkiteur 
Adius  Aristidet  in  which  it  was  shown  from  a  most  acute  combin- 
ation of  circumstances  that  the  Quadratus  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Martyrium  was  proconsul  of  Asia  in  x  55-1  $6,  and 
that  consequently  Polycarp  was  martyred  on  the  23rd  of  February 
X55*  Waddington's  conclusion  has  received  overwhelming 
support  amongst  recent  critics.  His  views  have  been  accepted 
by  (amongst  many  others)  Renan,'  Hilgenfeld,*  Gebhardt,' 
Lipsius,«  Hamack,*  Zahn,*  Lightfoot/  Randell.*  Against  this 

■  Antiekrut  (1873},  p.  207.    *  Zeituhr.f.  viss,  Thed.  (1874),  p.  325. 

•Zeitschr.f.  kist.  Theol.  (1875),  p.  356. 

<  Jakrb.  f.  prot.  Tkeot.  (1883),  p.  525.      »  Chrondope,  t  334-356. 

•  ZeUschr,  f.  Vfiss.  Theol.  (i88a),  p.  227:  (1884).  p.  216. 

*  Jptatitu  and  Polycarp,  1 629-702.    *  Stvdia  biUica  (1883).  i.  1 73- 


array  of  scholars  only  the  following  names  of  importance  can  be 
quoted  in  support  of  the  traditional  view — Kcim,*  Wicsclcr^'  and 
Uhlhom.**  The  problem  is  too  complex  to  admit  of  treatment 
here.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  case  for  the  earlier 
date  has  been  proved.  The  only  point  upon  wliich  there  is 
division  of  opinion  is  as  to  whether  Waddington's  date  155,  or~ 
as  is  suggested  by  Lipsius  and  support.ed  by  C.  H.  Turner** — the 
following  year  156  is  the  more  probable.  The  balance  of  opinion 
seems  to  favour  the  latter  alternative,  because  it  leaves  more 
room  for  Polycarp's  visit  to  Anicetus,  who  only  became  bishop  of 
Rome  in  154.  Hamack,  however,  after  careful  investigation^ 
prefers  155. 

The  significance  of  Polycarp  in  the  history  of  the  Church'  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  his  career. 
The  violent  attack  of  the  Smymaean  mob  is  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  his  influence  in  Asia.  "  This  is  the  teacher  of  Asia,"  (hey 
shouted,  "  this  is  the  father  of  the  Christians:  this  is  the  des- 
troyer of  otir  gods:  this  is  the  man  who  has  taught  so  many  no 
longer  to  sacrifice  and  no  longer  to  pray  to  the  gods.""  And 
after  the  execution  they  refused  to  deliver  up  his  bones  to  the 
Christians  for  burial  on  the  ground  that  "  the  Christians  would 
now  forsake  the  Crucified  and  worship  Polycarp."**  Polycarp 
was  indeed,  as  Polycrates  says,**  "one of  the  great  luminaries " 
(MC7&Xa  oToixua)  of  the  time.  It  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to 
his  stanch  and  unwavering  leadership  that  the  Church  was  saved 
from  the  peril  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  rising  tide  of  the 
pagan  revival  whidb  swept  over  Asia  during  the  first  half  of  the 
2nd  century,  and  it  was  his  unfaltering  allegiance  to  the  Apostolic 
faith  that  secured  the  defeat  of  the  many  forms  of  heresy  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  Church  from  within.  Polycarp  had 
no  creative  genius.  He  was  a  "  transmitter,  not  a  maker," 
but  herein  lies  his  greatness.  Much  occurred  between  the 
Apostolic  age  and  the  age  when  the  faith  of  the  Church  was 
fixed  in  the  earliest  creed  and  protected  by  the  determination 
of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.  This  intervening  period 
was  the  most  perilous  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  ante-Nicene 
Church.  The  Apostolic  tradition  might  have  been  perverted 
and  corrupted.  The  purity  of  the  GoApd  might  have  been 
defiled.  The  Christian  idnl  might  havi  been  lost.  That  the 
danger  was  so  largely  averted  is  to  no  small  extent  the  result  of 
the  faithful  witness  of  Polycarp.  As  Irenaeus  says  (iii.  3,  4)/ 
"  Polycarp  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  qualifications  for 
successfully  conducting  a  controversial  discussion  with  erroneous 
teachers . . .  but  he  could  not  help  feeling  how  imlike  their 
speculations  were  to  the  doctrines  which  he  had  learned  from 
the  Apostles,  anVi  so  he  met  with  indignant  reprobation  their 
attempt  to  supersede  Christ's  gospel  with  fictions  of  tbeir  own 
devising."  It  b  this  that  constitutes  Polycarp's  service  to  the 
Church,  and  no  greater  service  has  been  rendered  by  any  of  its 
leaders  in  any  age. 

B18LIOGRAPRT.— J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Apdstelic  Falkers,  pt.  u. 
(2nd  ed.,  1889).  Polycarp  is  dealt  with  in  I.  417-459.  530^<H; 
u.  897-1086:  G.  Volkmar,  Bpistula  Polycarpi  Smymaei  ganuna 
(ZQnch,  1885) ;  T.  Zahn.  PoruhimgeH  zur  CeschichU  des  Kanous,  fife, 
iv.  249,  279;  J.  M.  Cotterill,  "The  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the 
Phnippians,^'  Joum.  of  PkUol.  (1891),  xix..  241-485;  Hamack, 
Ckronolqeie  der  altckrtstUcken  Utteratur  (1897).  See  also  Apo- 
stolic Fatbbbs.  (H.  T.  a.) 

POLTCLITUS.  the  name  of  two  Greek  sculptors  of  the  school 
of  Argos;  the  first  belonging  to  the  fifth  century,  the  second  to 
the  early  part  of  the  fourth. 

I.  The  elder  and  best  known  Polyditus  was  a  contemporary  of 
Phddias,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks  his  equaL  He  made 
a  figure  of  an  Amazon  for  Ephesus  which  was  regarded  as  superior 
to  the  Amazon  of  Phddias  made  at  the  same  time;  and  his 
colossal  Hera  of  gold  and  ivory  which  stood  in  the  temple  near 
Argos  was  considered  as  worthy  to  rank  with  the  Zeus  of  Phddias. 

•Aus  dem  Urckristenltm,  p.  90-  ,        , 

«  Die  CkristemerfelgungeH  der  Caesaren  (1878),  p.  34. 

"5*iiJ«»«Wu»(i89o).ii.  105-156.    .. 

«>  ReaUncyk.  /.  frot,  Tkeel.,  2nd  ed.  xu.  105. 

*>  Martyrtum,  ch.  12. 

M  Ibid.  17. 

u  Ap.  Euseb.  v.  34. 
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It  woold  be  liard  for  a  modon  critic  to  nU  Polyditus  so  hi^: 
tbe  reason  is  that  balance,  rhythm  and  the  minute  perfection  of 
bodi^sr  form,  which  were  the  great  merits  of  this  sculptor,  do  not 
appeal  to  us  as  they  did  to  the  Greeks  of  the  5th  century.  He 
woiked  mainly  in  bronze. 

As  regards  his  chronology  we  have  data  in  a  pap3mis  pub- 
lished by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  containing  lists  of  athletic  victors. 
From  this  it  appears  that  he  made  a  sutue  of  Cyniscus,  a  victori- 
ous athlete  of  464  or  460  B.C.,  of  Pythodes  (45a)  and  Aristion 
(453).  He  thus  can  scarcely  have  been  bom  as  late  as  480  B.C, 
His  statue  of  Hera  is  dated  by  Pliny  to  430  B.a  His  artistic 
activity  must  thus  have  been  long  and  prolific. 

Cofriesof  his  spearman  (doryphorus)  (see  Gkeek  Akt,  Plate  VI. 
fig.  80),  and  his  victor  winding  a  ribbon  round  his  head  (diadu- 
menus)  have  long  been  recognized  in  our  galleries.  We  see  their 
excellence,  but  they  inspire  no  enthusiasm,  because  they  are 
mofe  fleshy  than  modem  figures  of  athletes,  and  want  charm. 
They  are  diiefly  valuable  as  showing  us  the  square  forms  of  body 
affected  by  Polyditus,  and  the  sdieme  he  adopted,  throwing 
the  weight  of  the  body  (as  Pliny  says  of  him)  on  one  leg.  We 
must  not,  however,  judge  of  a  great  Greek  sculptor  by  Roman 
copies  of  his  works.  This  has  bttn  enforced  by  the  discovery  at 
Ddos,  by  the  French  excavators,  of  a  diadimienus  of  far  more 
pleasing  type  and  greater  finish,  which  also  goes  back  to  Poly- 
ditus. The  excavations  at  Olympia  have  also  greatly  widened 
our  knowledge  of  the  sculptor.  Among  the  bases  of  statues 
found  on  that  site  were  three  signed  by  Polyditus,  still  bearing 
on  their  surface  the  marks  of  attachment  of  the  feet  of  the 
statues.  This  at  once  gives  us  their  pose;  and  following  up  the 
due,  A.  Furtwang^er  has  identified  several  extant  sUtues  as 
copies  of  figures  of  boy  athletes  victorious  at  Olympia  set  up  by 
Polyditus.  Among  these  the  Westmacott  athlete  in  the  British 
Museum  is  coiapicuoua.  And  it  is  cotain  that  these  boys, 
althoo^  the  anatomy  of  their  bodies  seems  to  be  too  mature,  yet 
have  a  real  charm,  combining  beauty  of  form  with  modesty  and 
unaffected  simplidty.  They  enable  us  better  to  understand  the 
merit  of  the  soalptor. 

The  Amazon  of  Polyditus  survives  in  several  copies,  among 
the  best  of  which  is  one  in  the  British  Museum  (for  its  type  see 
Gb£EK  Akt,  fig.  40).  Here  again  we  find  a  certain  heaviness; 
and  the  womanly  character  dt  the  Amazon  scarcdy  appears 
through  her  robust  limbs.  But  the  Amazon  of  Pbddlas,  if 
rightly  identified,  is  no  better.  The  masterpiece  of  Polyditus, 
his  Hen  of  gold  and  ivoiy,  has  of  course  totally  disappeared. 
The  coins  of  Argos  give  us  only  the  general  type.  Many  axchaeo- 
k)gists  have  tried  to  find  a  copy  of  the  head.  The  most  defen- 
sible of  all  these  identifications  is  that  of  C.  Waldstein,  who 
shows  that  a  head  of  a  girl  in  the  British  Museum  (labelled  as 
Polyditan)  corresponds  so  nearly  with  that  of  Hera  on  5th 
ccntuiy  coins  of  Argos  that  we  must  regard  it  as  a  reflex  of  the 
head  of  the  great  statue.  It  seems  very  hard  and  cold  beside 
such  Doble  h«ds  of  the  goddess  as  those  in  the  Ludovisi  Gallery 
(Tenne  Museum)  Rome.  American  archaeologists  have  in 
recent  years  conducted  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Argive 
temple  of  Hera  (Akgos  and  Greek  Akt,  fig.  39);  but  the  sculp- 
tural fragments,  heads  and  torsos,  which  seem  to  belong  to  the 
temple  erected  in  the  time  of  Polyditus,  have  no  close  stylistic 
resttoblance  to  other  statues  recognized  as  his;  and  at  present 
their  position  in  the  history  of  art  is  matter  of  dispute.  ■ 

Tbe  want  of  variety  in  the  works  of  Polyditus  was  brought  as 
a  reproach  against  him  by  andent  critics.  Varro  says  that  his 
statues  were  square  and  almost  of  one  pattern.  We  have 
already  observed  that  there  was  small  variety  in  their  attitudes. 
Except  for  the  statue  of  Hera,  which  was  the  work  of  his  old 
age,  he  produced  scarcely  any  notable  statue  of  a  ddty.  His 
field  was  narrowly  limited;  butin  that  fidd  he  was  unsurpassed. 

7.  Tbe  3rounger  Polyditus  was  of  the  same  family  as  the  dder, 
and  the  works  of  the  two  are  not  easily  to  be  distinguished. 
Some  existing  bases,  however,  bearing  the  name  are  inscribed 
in  cfaaracten  of  the  4th  century,  at  which  time  the  dder  sculptor 
cannot  have  been  alive.  The  most  noted  work  of  the  younger 
artist  was  a  statue  in  marble  of  Zeus  Milichius  (the  Merdful) 


set  up  by  the  people  of  Argos  after  a  shameful  massacre  which 
took  place  in  370  B.C.  The  dder  artist  is  not  known  to  have 
worked  in  marble.  (P.  G.)    I 

POLYCRATES,  tynnt  of  Samos  (e.  53S-5r5  B.C.).  Having 
won  popularity  by  donations  to  poorer  dtizens,  he  took  advan- 
Uge  of  a  festival  of  Hera,  which  was  being  celebrated  outside 
the  walls,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  dty  (about  535  B.C.). 
After  getting  rid  of  his  brothers  Pantagnotus  and  Syloaon,  who 
had  at  first  shared  his  power,  he  established  a  despotism  whidi 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  island.  Realizing 
dearly  the  value  of  sea-power  for  a  Gredc  state,  he  equipped 
a  fleet  of  xoo  ships,  and  so  became  master  of  the  Aegean  basin. 
This  ascendancy  he  abused  by  numerous  acts  of  piracy  which 
made  him  noto^ous  throughout  Greece;  but  his  real  purpose 
in  building  his  navy  was  to  become  lord  of  all  the  islands  of  the 
archipelago  and  the  mainland  towns  of  Ionia.  The  details 
of  his  conquests  are  uncertain,  but  it  is  known  that  in  the 
Cydades  he  maintained  an  alliance  with  the  tyrant  Lygdamis 
of  Nazos,  and  curried  favour  with  the  Delian  Apollo  by  dedi- 
cating to  him  the  island  of  Rhenda.  He  also  encountered  and 
heavily  defeated  a  coalition  of  two  great  naval  powers  of  the 
Asiatic  coast,  Miletus  and  Lesbos.  Doubtless  with  the  object 
of  expanding  the  flourishing  foreign  trade  of  Samos,  he  entered 
into  alliance  with  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  who,  according  to 
Herodotus,  renounced  his  ally  because  he  feared  that  the  pxis, 
in  envy  of  Polycrates'  excessive  good  fortune,  would  bring 
ruin  upon  him  and  his  allies.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
breach  of  the  compact  was  due  to  Polycrates,  for  when  Cambyses 
of  Persia  invaded  Egypt  (525)  the  Samian  tyrant  offered  to 
support  him  with  a  naval  contingent  This  squadron  never 
reached  Egypt,  for  the  crews,  composed  as  they  were  of  Poly- 
crates' political  enemies,  suspecting  that  Cambyses  was  under 
agreement  to  slay  them,  put  back  to  Samos  and  attacked  their 
master.  After  a  defeat  by  sea,  Polycrates  repdled  an  assault 
upon  the  walls,  and  subsequently  withstood  a  siege  by  a  joint 
armament  of  Spartans  and  Corinthians  assembled  to  aid  the 
rebds.  He  maintained  his  ascendancy  until  about  515,  when 
Oroetes,  the  Persian  govemor  of  Lydia,  who  had  been  reproached 
for  his  failure  to  reduce  Samoa  by  force,  lured  him  to  the 
mainland  by  false  promises  of  gain  and  put  him  to  death  by 
cradfixion. 

Beside  the  political  and  commercial  pre-eminence  which  he 
conferred  upon  Samos,  Polycrates  adorned  the  dty  with  public 
works  on  a  large  scale— an  aqueduct,  a  mole  and  a  temple  of 
Hera  (seeSaicofi;  Aqueducts).  The  splendour  of  his  palace 
is  attested  by  the  proposal  of  the  Roman  emperor  Caligula  to 
rebuild  it.  Foreign  artists  -worked  for  him  at  Jiigh  wages; 
from  Athens  he  brought  I>emocedes,  the  greatest  physician  of 
the  age,  at  an  exceptional  salary.  He  was  also  a  patron  of 
letters:  he  collected  a  library  and  lived  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  the  poet  Anacreon,  whose  verses  were  full  of 
references  to  his  patron.  The  philosopher  Pythagoras,  however, 
quitted  Samos  in  order  to  escape  his  tyranny.       (M.  O.  B.  C.) 

POLTteRATBS,  Athenian  sophist  and  rhetorician,  flourished 
in  the  4th  century  B.C  He  taught  at  Athens,  and  afterwards 
in  Cyprus.  He  composed  declamations  on  panuioxical  themes 
— an  Encomium  on  Clytaemnestra,  an  Accusaiion  of  Socrates, 
an  Encomium  on  Busins  (a  mythical  king  of  Egypt,  notorious 
for  his  inhumanity);  also  declamations  on  mice,  pots  and 
counters  His  E$uomiiiM  on  Busiris  was  sharply  criticized 
by  Isocrates,  in  a  work  still  extant,  and  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  characterizes  his  style  as  frigid,  vulgar  and  indegant.  i 

POLTQAMT  (Gr.  troXfo,  many,  and  yi/un,  marriage),  or  as  it 
is'  sometimes  termed,  Polygyny  (ym^,  woman),  the  system 
under  which  a  man  is  married  to  several  women  at  the  same  time. 
Derivativdy  it  indudes  the  practice  of  polyandry,  but  it  has 
become  definitdy  restricted  to  expressing  what  has  been,  and  still 
is,  far  the  commonest  tjrpe  of  relations  between  the  sexes  (see 
Famzly  and  Maxuaoe).  Among  Oriental  nations  plurality  of 
legal  wives  is  customary.  Mahommedans  are  allowed  four.  A 
Hindu  can  have  as  many  as  he  pleases:  the  high-caste  sometimes 
haviAg  as  _many.as_a_hundred._Polygamyisjthe_  rule  among 
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Affkaa  tiibes,  and  is  common  aniong  Uioae  of  Australia  and  Poly- 
nesia.  In  China,  howeveri  only  one  wife  is  lawf uL  In  many 
polygamous  countries  the  pnurtlcal  obstacle  of  apense  prevenU 
men  from  taking  advantage  of  their  privileges..  While  poly* 
gamy  was  the  rule  in  biblioal  days' among  the  andent  Jews,  and 
was  permitted  and  even  eojoined  in  certain  cases  by  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  Christian  Churrh,  though  it  is  nowhere  forbidden,  except 
for  "bishops,"  in  the  New  Testament,  has  always  set  iU  face 
against  it.  There  have,  however,  htea  divines  who  dissented 
from  this  general  disapprovaL  The  Anabaptists  insisted  on 
freedom  in  the  matter,  and  Bernardino  Ochino  conditionally 
defended  plurality  of  wives.  When  in  4540  Philip  the  Magnani- 
mous, the  reforming  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  determined  (with  his 
wife's  approval,  she  being  a  confirmed  invalid)  to  marry  a  second 
wife,  Luther  and  Melanchthon  approved  "  an  his  personal  friends, 
though  not  as  doctors  of  theology  ";  while  Jlartin  Bucer  assisted 
at  the  marriage.  In  later  times  the  Mormons  {q.v.)  in  America 
provide  the  most  notable  instance  of  the  revival  of  polygamy. 

FOLTQENinS,  the  term  applied  to  those  anthropologists 
who  contend  that  the  several  primary  races  of  mankind  are 
separate  species  of  independent  origin.   (See  Monogenxsts.) 

POLTQLOTT  (Gr.  troXfo,  many,  and  ylsurra,  tongue),  the  term 
for  a  book  which  contains  side  by  side  verrions  of  the  same  text 
in  several  di£ferent  languages;  the  most  important  polyglotts 
are  editions  of  the  Bible,  or  its  parts,  in  whidi  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  originals  are  exhibited  along  with  the  great  historical 
versions,  which  are  of  valtie  for  the  history  of  the  text  and  its 
interpretation.  The  first  enterprise  of  this  kind  is  the  famous 
Hexapla  of  Origen  in  which  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  were 
written  in  six  paralleT  columns,  the  first  containing  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  secoiid  a  transliteration  of  this  in  Greek  letters,  the 
third  and  fourth  the  Greek  translations  by  Aquila  and  Sym- 
machus,  the  fifth  the  Septuagint  version  as  revised  by  Origen, 
the  sixth  the  translation  1^  Theodotion.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
only  two  languages,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  were  empbyed  the  work 
was  rather  diglott  than  polyglott  in  the  usual  sense.  After  the 
invention  of  printing  and  the  revival  of  philological  studies, 
polyglotts  became  a  favourite  means  of  advancing  the  knowledge 
of  Eastern  languages  (for  which  no  good  helps -were  available)  as 
well  as  the  study  of  Scripture.  The  series  began  with  the 
ComptutensioM  printed  by  Amaldus  Guilielmus  de  Brocario  at 
the  expense  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  at  the  university  at  Alcali  de 
Henares  (Complutum).  The  first  volume  of  this,  containing  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin,  was  completed  on  the  xoth 
of  January  15x4.  In  vols.  ii.-v.  (finished  on  July  xo,  151 7) 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  was  printed  in  the 
first  column  of  each  page,  followed  by  the  Latin  Vulgate  and 
then  by  the  Septuagint  version  with  an  interlinear  Latin  trans- 
lation. Bebw  these  stood  the  Chaldee,  again  with  a  Latin 
translation. .  The  sixth  volume  containing  an  appendix  is  dated 
X515,  but  the  work  did  not  receive  the  papal  sanction  till  March 
1520,  and  was  apparently  not  issued  till  X  52a.  The  chief  editors 
were  Juan  de  Vergara,  Lopez  de  Zufiiga  (Stunica),  Nuficz  de 
Guzman  (Pindanus),  Antonio  de  librixa  (Nebrissensis),  and 
Demetrius  Ducas.  About  half  a  century  after  the  Com^u- 
tensian  came  the  Antwerp  Polyglett,  printed  by  Christopher 
Plantin  (i  569^1 572.  in  8  vols,  folio).  Of  this  the  prindpal  editor 
was  Arias  Montanus  aided  by  Guido  Fabridus  Boderianus, 
Raphelengius,  Masius,  Lucas  of  Bruges  and  others.  This  work 
was  under  the  patronage  of  Philip  IL  of  Spain;  it  added  a  new 
language  to  those  of  the  Comptulensian  by  induding  the  Syriac 
New  Testament;  and,  while  the  earlier  polyglott  had  only  the 
Jaigum  of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Antwerp  Bible  had 
also  the  Taxgum  on  the  Prophets,  and  on  Esther,  Job,  Psalms 
and  the  Salomonic  writings.  Next  came  Le  Jay's  Paris  Poly- 
iou  (1645),  which  embraces  the  first  printed  texts  of  the  Syriac 
Old  Testament  (edited  by  Gabrid  Sionita,  a  Maronite,  but  the 
book  of  kuth  by  Abraham  Ecchdensis,  also  a  Maronite)  and  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  version  (by  Morinus)^  It  has  also 
an  Arabic  version,  or  rather  a  series  of  various  Arabic  versions. 
The  last  great  polyglott  is  Brian  Walton's  (London,  1657), 
.which  is  much  less  beautiful  than  Le  Jay's  but  more  complete 


in  various  ways,  induding,"  amoos  other  things,  the  Syriac  d 
Esther  and  of  several  apocryphal  books  for  which  it  is  wanting 
in  the  Paris  Bible,  Persian  versions  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Goq>ds, 
and  the  Psalms  and  New  Testament  in  £thk>pic  Walton  was 
aided  by  able  scholars,  and  used  much  new  manusciipt  material. 
His  prolegomena,  too,  and  collections  of  various  readings  mark  an 
important  advance  in  biblical  criticism.  It  was  in  connexion 
with  this  pdygbtt  that  £.  Castdl  produced  hisfamousHtf^ftotf 
Latkon  (s  vols,  folio,  London,  1669),  an  astounding  monument  of 
industry  and  erudidon  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact 
that  for  the  Arabic  he  had  the  great  MS.  lexicon  oompiliMl  and 
Idt  to  the  university  of  Cambridge  by  the  almost  forgotten 
W.  BedweU.  The  liberality  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  is  said 
to  have  q>ent  half  a  million  ducats  oh  it,  removed  the  Complu- 
lensian  polygbtt  from  the  risks  of  commerce.  The  other  three 
editions  all  brought  their  promoters  to  the  verge  of  ruin...  The 
later  polyglotts  are  of  little  scientific  importance, '  the  best 
recent  texts  having  been  confined  to  a  single  language;  but  every 
biblical  student  still  uses  Walton  and,  if  he  can  get  it,  Le  Jay. 
Of  the  numerous  polyglott  editions  of  parts  of  the  Bible  it  may 
suffice  to  mention  the  Genoa  peslter  of  15x6,  edited  by  Giustini- 
am',  bishop  of  Nebbio.  This  is  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  Gredc,  Chaldee 
and  Arabic,  and  is  interesting  from  the  character  of  the  Chaldee 
text,  being  the  first  specimen  of  Western  printing  in  the  Arabic 
character,  and  from  a  curious  note  on  Columbus  and  the  dis- 
covery of  America  on  the  maxgin  of  Psalm  zix.     (A..W.  Po.) 

FOLTQNOTUS,  Greek  painter  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  «entuiy 
B.a,  son  of  Aglaophon,  was  a  native  of  Thasos,  but  was  adopted 
by  the  Athenians,  and  admitted  to  their  dtizenship.  He  painted 
for  them  in  the  time  of  Cimon  a  picture  of  the  taking  of  Ilium 
on  the  walls  of  the  Stoa  Poedle,  and  another  of  the  marriage  of 
the  daughters  of  Leudppus  in  the  Anaceum.  In  the  hall  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Acropolis  other  works  of  his  were  preserved. 
The  most  important,  however,  of  his  paintings  were  hii  frescoea 
in  a  building  erected  at  Delphi  by  the  people  of  Cnidus.  The 
subjects  of  these  were  the  visit  to  Hades  by  Odysseus,  and  the 
taking  of  Ilium.  Fortunatdy  the  traveller  Pausaniaa  has  left 
us  a  Careful  description  of  these  paintings,  figure  by  figure 
(Pans.  X.  25-'3x).  The  foundations  of  the  building  have  been 
recovered  in  the  course  of  the  French'  excavations  at  DdphL 
From  this  evidence,  some  modem  archaeologists  have  tried  to 
reconstruct  the  paintings,  excepting  of  course  the  colours  of  them. 
The  best  of  these  reconstructions  is  by  Cari  Robert,  who  by  the 
hdp  of  vase-paintings  of  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  has 
succeeded  in  recovering  both  the  perspective  of  Polygnotus 
and  the  character  of  his  figures  (see  Greek  Axt,  fig.  29).  The 
figures  were  detached  and  sddom  overlapping,  ranged  in  two  or 
three  rows  one  above  another;  and  the  farther  were  not  smaller 
nor  dimmer  than  the  nearer.  The  designs  are-repeated  in 
Frazer's  Pausanias,  v.  360  and  372.  It  wHl  hence  appear 
that  psintings  at  this  time  were  executed  on  almost  predMly 
the  same  plan  as  contemporary  sculptural  reliefs.  We 
learn  also  that  Polygnotus  employed  but  few  colours,  and 
those  simple.  Techniodly  his  art  was  primitive.  His  excdlence 
lay  in  the  beauty  of  his  drawing  of  individual  figures;  but 
especially,  in  the  "ethical"  and  ideal  character  of  hu  art.  The 
contemporary,  and  perhaps  the  teacher,  of  Phddias,  he  had  the 
same  grand  manner:  SimpUdty,  which  was  almost  childlike, 
sentiment  at  once  noble  and  gentle,  extreme  grace  and  charm 
of  execution,  marked  his  works,  in  contrast  to  the  more 
animated,  complicated  and  technically  superior  paintings  of 
a  later  age.  <*<>.. '*u»-r  (P.G.) 

P0LT60N  (Gr.  troXfo,  many,  and  ytaida,  an  angle),  in  geo- 
metry, a  figure  endosed  by  any  number  of  lines— the  sides — 
which  intersect  in  pairs  at  the  comers  or  vertices.  If  the  sidea 
are  coplanar,  the  polygon  is  said  to  be  "  plane  ";  if  not,  then  it 
is  a  "skew"  or  "gauche"  polygon.  U  the  figure  li«i  entirdy 
to  one  side  of  each  of  the  bounding  lines  the  figure  is  "  convex  "; 
if  not  it  is  "  re-entrant "  or  "  concave ."  A  "  regular "  polygon 
has  all  its  sides  and  angles  equal,  tje.  it  b  equilateral  and  equi- 
angular; if  the  sides  and  angles  be  not  equal  the  polygon  is 
"irregular."    Of  polygons  inscriptible  in  a  drde  an  equilateral 
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Cgnre  ift  necewirily  eqiiiangnhr,  but  the  convefte  ii  only  true 
whca  the  number  of  «>det  is  odd.  The  term  regul&r  polygisn 
it  usually  lestrkted  to  **  convex  "  jMlygont;  a  ipecial  dm  of 
polygons  (regttlsr  in  the  wider  tense)  has  been  [mmed  "  hm 
pol^rioiis  **  on  i^oount  of  their  resemblance  to  si^r-rays-  ihcse 
are.  however,  concave. 

Pohrgona»  etpedally  qf  the  "  regular  '*  and  "  itar  "  (ypn,  wer? 
cxtcnaivdy  studied  by  the  Greek  geometera.  Thrr?  arv  two 
important  cocx)Uaries  td  prop.  3s,  book  !.,  ol  Euclid 'a  El*mtnij 
reUttn^  to  polygona.  Having  proved  that  the  sum  ol  tht  ancltft 
of  a  tnaagle  is  a  ■traight  angw,  ue.  two  right  angIcA,  k  u  readily 
■een  that  the  sum  of  the  intenud  an^es  of  a  polygon  (nfcesaarily 
convex)  ofsadesisw— 3  straight an^es (an— aright  angles j,  Tor  the 
polygon'  can  be  divided  into  »— 3  triangles  by  iinca  joining  one 
cs  to  tlie  other  vertices.  The  second  corollary  u  that  the 
of  the  suppleoients  of  the  internal  angles,  mciieured  in  the 
■une  direction,  m  4  right.  angies»  and  is  thus>  independent  cf  the 
lunnlxr  of  sidesi  l 

'  The  syslenaatic  diKussion  of  regular  polyftms  withf  respect  to  the 
inscribed  and  drcomacribed  circles  is  given  in  the  fourch  book  of 
the  EUmaits.  (We  may  ndte  that  the  construction  of  an  equilateral 
triangle  and  square  appear  in  the  first  book.)  The  triangle  19  dis^ 
cussed  in  props.  2-6;  the  square  in  props.  6-9;  the  pentagon  (5  Aide) 
in  prapc  10-14;  the  hexagon  (6-aide)  in  prop,  i^;:  aii4  the  quin- 
deoi^on  in  prop.  16.  The  triangle  aynd  square  call  for  no  special 
mentioo  here,  other  than  that  any  triangle  can  be  icLicnbcd  or 
drcnmscribed  to  a  cifde.  Thepentagonbof  more  interest.  Euclid 
bases  his  construction  upon  uie  fact  that  the  i^a^eli^a  trLingte 
formed  by  joining  the  extremities  of  one  dde  of  a  regular  penta- 
gon to  tlie  opposite  vertex  has  each  anrie  at  the  base  douLlc  the 
angle  at  the  vertex.  He  constructs  this  triangle  in  prop.  id.  by 
dividing  a  line  in  medial  section.  «.«.  the  square  of  one  part  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  other  part  and  the  whole  line  (a  conBtructiun  given 
in  book  n.  11),  and  thai  showing  that  the  greater  legmcnt  is  the 
base  of  the  renuired  triangle,  the  remaining  sides  being  ea<:h  equal 
to  the  whole  line.  The  inscription  of  a  pentagon  In  a  Eirrle  is 
effected  by  inscribing  an  isosceles  triangle  similar  to  that  constructed 
in  propL  10.  bisecting  the  angles  at  the  laae  and  {Mtxlucing  the  blxQ- 
tors  to  meet  the  drcle.  Euclkl  then  proves  that  theae  inicnections 
and  the  three  vertices  of  the  triangle  are  the  vertices  ol  the  re«iuired 
The  circumscription  of  a  pentagon  it  effected  by  con 
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stnicting  an  inscribed  pentagon,  and  drawing  tane<?ntB  to  the  circle 
at  the  vertices    This  supplies  a  general  method  for  cintum^ribtnK 
a  polygon  if  the  inscribed  be  given,  and  conversetyr.    in  book  tail, 
I0>  an  alternative  method:  for  inscribing  a  pent  .t  Ron  i^  mtikA  ted, 

is  there  diown  that  the  sum  of  the  sc^uares  of  the  &ide»  ol  a. 

|ttare  and  hexagon  inscribed  in  the  same  arde  equala  the  «quartr 
.  the  side  of  the  pentagon.  It  may  be  incidentally  natictd  that 
Euclid's  constnictkm  of  the  isosceles  triangle  which  has  its  basal 
angles  double  the  vertical  angle  solves  the  problem  of  quinquesccun^ 
a  rvht  angle;  moreover,  the  base  of  the  triangle  Ls  the  ude  o(  the 
regular  decagon  inscribed  in  a  drde  having  the  vcnes  as  centre 
and  the  sides  of  the  triangle  as  radius.  The  inscription  of  a  he^gon 
ia  a  circle  (prop.  15)  reminds  one  of  the  Pythagorean  n^sult  (hit 
mx  equilateral  triangles  placed  about  a  common  vertex  rorni  a  plane : 
hence  the  bases  form  a  regular  hexagon.  The  aide  of  a  hexagon 
macribed  in  a  drde  obviously  e()uals  the  radius  of  the  circle.  The 
inacripckm  of  the  ouindecagon  in  a  drele  is  made  to  depend  upon 
the  fact  that  the  difference  of  the  arcs  of  a  drclr  intereepLed  by 
covcrtical  sides  of  a  regular  pentagon  and  equilateral  triangle  is 
I -4,  —  ^,  of  the  whole  circumference,  and  hence  the  bisection 
of  this  mtacepted  arc  (by  book  iiL,  30)  gives  the  ude  of  the 
quradecsgott. 

The  mrthods  of  Euclid  permit  the  bonstmctbn  of  the  following 
«rks  of  inscribed  polygons:  from  the  square,  the  3^  side  or  octagon. 
16-.  3>-  .  .  ..or  genenUy  4-a*-side;  from  the  hexagon,  the  r j-side 
or  dodecagon.  24-,  aft-  ....  or  generally  the  6-3*-wSci  from  the 
tcon.  the  xo«die  or  decagon,  ao-,  40* 
from  the  quindecagon,  the  yy,  60- 


,  Of  generally  J-j** 


It  was  long  supposed'  that  Mother  inscribt^cf  polygons  v't 
le  of  construction  by  dementary  methods  Ci^f   '       ' 


,  ,  ,   .  .    by  the  ruler 

and  compasses);  Gauss  disproved  this  by  forming  the  17-iide,  &eid 
he  snbseonently  generalised  his  method  for  the  (j*+i)-stde,  when 
this  onmoer  is  prune. 

The  problem  of  the  construction  of  an  inscribed  hrptaran,  notugon. 
or  genersDy  of  any  polygon  having  an  odd  number  of  sidca,  ii  readily 
rBduced  to  the  construction  of  a  certain  IsoscdcstriaTTBle.  Suppose 
the  polyfon  to  have  (3»+i)  sides.    Join  the  extrtmitics  of  one 


*«}«  to  the  opposite  vertex,  and  consklcT  the  triangle  so  formed. 
h  li  ncadily  sren  thst  the  angle  at  the  base  is  »  times  the  angle  at 
the  venex.  La  the  heptagon  the  ratio  is  3,  in  the  nooagon  4,  and 
»o  on.  The  Arabian  geometers  of  the  9th  century  showed  that  the 
heptxieon  frquired  the  solutwn  of  a  cubk  equation,  thus  resembliiw 
the  Fyth^igDrran  problems  of  "duplicating  the  cube"  and  "trt- 
uctiAg  an  angle."  Edmund  Halley  gave  solutions  for  the  heptagon 
and  noFiagon  by  means  of  the  parabola  and  drde,  and  by  a 
par^t)oU  an^  hyperbola  respectivdy. 

Ah  hough  ngoroue  methods  for  inscribing  the  general  polygons  in 
a  cirrk  arv  wanting,  many  approximate  ones  nave  been  devised. 
Two  sijch  methods  are  here  given:  (i)  Divxle  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  ixiui  as  many  parts  as  the  polygon  has  skies.  On  the 
diameter  construct  an  equDateral  triamde;  and  from  iu  vertex 
dmw  a  tine  through  the  ucofid  division  along  the  diameter, 
measured  hom  an  extremity,  and  produce  this  une  to  intercept 
the  cirtk.  Then  the  chord  joinhig  this  point  to  the  extremity  of 
the  diameter  is  the  skle  of  the  required  polygon,  (a)  Divkle  the 
diameter  as  before,  and  draw  also  the  perpendicular  diameter. 
Take  point!  on  these  diametere  beyond  the  drde  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  drde  equal  to  one  divisbn  of  the  diameter.  Join  the 
pdnti  iD  obtained;  and  draw  a  line  from  tfie  point  nearest  the 
divided  diameter  where  this  liiie  intercepts  the  drde  to  the  third 
divibon  ivum  the  produced  extremity;  this  line  is  the  required 
knrth. 

The  cofiitnictkm  of  any  regular  polygon  on  a  given  side  may  be 
readily  performed  with  a  protractor  or  scale  off  chords,  for  it  is 
only  neces^arv  to  lay  off  from  the  extremities  of  the  given  side 
lines  equal  in  length  to  the  given  base,  at  angles  equal  to  toe  interior 
angle  of  the  polygon,  and  repeating  the  process  at  each  extremity 
so  obt^incif ,  the  angle  bdng  always  uken  on  the  same  side;  or  lines 
may  be  laid  off  at  one  half  of  the  interior  angles,  describing  a  drde 
having  the  meet  of  these  lines  as  centre  and  thdr  length  as  radius^ 
amf  tfien  measuringthe  given  base  around  the  ctrcumference. 

Star  Poly^c^ns.'-Thtut  6gwrt»  were  studwd  by  the  Pythagoreana, 
and  Hjbicquently  ennged  the  attention  of  many  geometers— 
Boethiua.  Athelard  of  Bath.  Thonus  Bradwardine.  arehbishop 
ot  Canterbury-,  Johannes  Kepler  and  others.  Mysticaland  PT^g^l 
prapertiei  were  assigned  to  tnem  at  an  early  date;  thelNthagoreana 
regarded  the  pentagram,  the  star  polygon  derived  jfrom  toe  pentagon, 
OS  1  he  v>'Tnbal  of  health,  the  Platonlsts  of  well-bdng*  whue  otners 
used  it  to  Eymbolise  happiness.  Engraven  on  metal,  Ac,  It  la 
worn  in  almost  every  country  as  a  charm  or  amulet. 

The  pen  la  eon  gives  rise  to  one  star  polygon,  the  hexagon  gives 
none,  tlie  heptagon  two.  the  octagon  one,  and  the  nooagon  two. 
fn  ^nerat,  the  number  of  star  polygons  which  can  be  drawn  with 
the  vet  I  irc9  of  an  n-point  regular  polygon  is  the  number  of  numbers 
vfhich  artr  not  factore  of  »  and  are  less  than  i«. 


PeniagnmL 


Heptagrams. 


Nonograms. 


Number  of  n-pdni  and  nsidt  Pohioms,  A  polygon  may  be 
maided  u  determined  by  the  joins  oTpbints  or  tne  meets  of  fines. 
The  terminal tlon  'pam  is  often  applied  to  the  figures  determined 
by  Knr9.  ;.f .  pentagram,  hexagram.  It  ia  of  interest  to  know  how 
many  polygons  can  be  forroedTwith  n  given  points  as  vertsoes  (no 
three  ol  which  are  coUinear^,  or  with  11  gixTO  lines  as  skies  (no  two 
o[  whi  c  h  arv  paralld).  G)nsidering  the  case  of  ooints  it  is  obvious  that 
we  Gin  Jotn  a  chosen  point  with  any  one  01  the  remaining  (n->l) 
points;  any  one  of  these  (n— l)  points  can  be  joined  to  any  one 
or  the  remaining  (»— s),  and  by  proceeding  similariy  it  is  seen  that 
we  c^n  poM  through  the  n  pouiu  in  (n— i)  (n— a)  .  .  .  a*i  or 
(r  — I)!  ways.  It  IS  obvious  that  the  dincUou  in  which  we  pass 
is  t mmaterioJ ;  hence  we  must  divide  this  number  by  a,  thus  obtaining 


(ip- 1)1/2  as  the  required  number.  In  a  simihu'  manner  it  may 
be  shown  that  the  number  of  polygons  determined  by  »  lines  is 
(n-i)!/3.     Thus  five  points  or  lines  determine  la  pentagons, 


6  point!  or  lines  60  hexagons,  and  so  on. 
Mrniuraiion.~^ln  the  regular  polygons  the  fact  that  thiey  can  be 


inscribed  and  drcumscribed  to  a  drcle  affofda  convenient  expres* 

'  "  rith  n-ddes, 

jL  fc        360711,  and 

each  internal  angle  is  (n— s}a-/»  or  (n— s)   iSO*/u.     CsUing  the 


sons  tor  their  area,  Ac    In  a  n-gon,  ia.  a  polygon  with  1 
each  side  subtends  at  the  centre  the  ang^  3«/%  <.«.  , 


y«.and 

_      _   ^  ,     __   ,  .  -     ing  the 

length  of  side  a  we  may  derive  the  following' rdations:  Area 


Nomber 
of  sides. 

Triugle. 

^  4 

Square. 

Pentagon. 

6 
Hexagon. 

Heptigon. 

8 
Octagon. 

Noi^. 

Decagon. 

II 
Undecagon. 

13 

• 

i 

R 

e 

60* 

lao* 

O-4M0I 

9^; 

90* 

X 

0-70710 
0-5 

108* 

ISO* 

6o* 
a-598oe 

0-86603 

laM* 

3-63391 
11523 
1-0383 

135; 

13065 

i'ao7i 

140; 

40* 
6-18183 
1-4619 
1-3737 

I-538S 

III9615 
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POLYGONACEAE 


(A)«i  a*n  cot  (w/n);  radius  of  ctrcunKtrcle  (R)«*i  a  cotec  (w/n) 
radius  of  iiKircle  (r)  « |a  cot  (*/")• 

The  uble  at  foot  of  p.  1592  gives  the  value  of  the  intenial  angle 
(«),  the  angle  fi  subtended  at  the  centie  by  a  fide,  area  (A),  radius 
of  the  circunxirde  (R).  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle  (r)  for  the 
simpler  polygons,  the  length  of  the  side  being  taken  as  unity. 

POLTGONACBAB,  in  boUny,  «  natural  order  of  Dicotyledons, 
containing  30  genera  with  about  700  species,  chiefly  in  the  north 
temperate  zone,  and  represented  in  Great  Britain  by  three 
genera, .  Potygonum,  Rumex  (Dock,  q.t.)  and  Oxyria.  They  are 
mostly  herbs  characterized  by  the 
union  of  the  stipules  into  a 
sheath  or  oaea^  which  protects  the 
younger  leaves  in  the  bud  stage 
(fig.  i).  Some  are  climbers,  as,  for 
instance,  the  British  Polygonum 
Cottdolvulus  (black  bindweed).  In 
MueUenbeckia  plaiydada^  a  native 
of  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  stem 
and  branches  are  flattened,  form- 
ing libbon-like  dadodes  jointed  at 
f    #  ^  B  I  ^  nodes.    The  leaves  are  alter- 

Fifs.  i.-^-eaf  of  Polygonum,  nate,  simple  and  generally  entire: 
with  pan  of  stem  (f.ocraa).  ^^^  '^  ^  ^^^  back  in  the 
bud.  They  are  generally  smooth,  but  sometimes,  especially  in 
mountain  spedes,  wooUy.  The  small  regular,  generally  her- 
maphrodite flowers  are  borne  in  large  numbers  in  compoimd 
inflorescences,  the  branches  of  which  are  cymose.  The  parts  of 
the  flower  are  whorled  (cyclic)  or  acydic.  The  former  arrange- 
ment may  be  derived  from  a  regular  trimerous  flower  with  two 
whorls  of  perianth  leav^  twcrstaminal  whorls  and  a  three-sided 
ovary^-such  a  flower  occurs  in  the  Califomian  genus  PterosUgia 
(fig.  a).  The  flower  of  rhubarb  (Rheum)  is  derived  from 
th^  by  doubling  in  the  outer  ittsminsl  whori  (fig.  3),  and 


Fio.  2.TPteroskgiA       Flo.  3.— iStooN.  Fio.  4.— J^immx. 

that  of  the  dock  (Rumex)  by  doubling  in  the  outer  staminal 
whorl  and  suppression  of  the  inner  (fig.  4).  In  Koemgia,  a 
tiny  knnual  less  than  an  inch  high,  native  in  the  arctic  and 
sub-arctic  regions  and  the  Himalayas,  there  is  one  perianth  and 
one  staminal  whori  only.  Dimerous  whoried  flowers  occur  in 
Oxyria  (mountain  sorrd),  another  arctic  and  alpine  genus,  the 
flowers  of  which  resemble  those  of  Rumex  but  are  dimerous 
(fig.  s).    In  the  acyclic  flowers  a  s-merous  perianth  is  followed 


Fio.  $.— Oxyria. 


Fio.  ^—Polygonum. 


Fio.  7. — Dry  one-seeded  fruit 

of  dock  IRumex)  cut  vertically 

(enlarged). 

OS,  Pericarp  formed  from  ovary 
wall. 

$t    Seed. 

s;     Endosperm. 

pl^  Embryo  with  radicle  point- 
ing upwards  and  cotyledons 
downwards* 


by  s  to  8  stamens  as  in  Polygonum  (fig.  6).  The  perianth  leaves 
are  generally  uniform  and  {;reen,  white  or  red  in  colour.  They 
are  free  or  more  or  less  united,  and  persist  till  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
often  playing  a  part  in  its  distribution,  and  affording  useful 
characters  for  distinguishing  genera  or  spedes.    Thus  in  the  docks 


the  three  inner  leaves  enlarge  and  envelope  the  fruit  as  three 
membranous  wings  one  or  more  of  which  bear  on  the  back  large 
fleshy  warts.  L^  often,  as  in  the  South  American  genus 
Triplaris,  the  three  outer  perianth  leaves  form  the  agent  of 
distribution,  developing  into  long  flat  membranous  wings,  the 
whole  mechanism  suggesting  a  shuttlecock.  The  number  of  the 
carpels  is  indicated  by  the  three-sided  (in  dimerous  flowers  tx7o- 
sided)  ovary,  and  the  number  of  the  styles;  the  ovary  is  uni- 
locular and  contains  a  single  erect  ovule  springing  from  the  top 
of  the  floral  axis  (fig.  7).    The  fruit  is  a  dr>-  one-seeded  nut,  two- 


Rumex  obttuifolius,  Common  Dock. 
I.  Upper  part  of  plant,  showing  the  flowers. 
a.  Leaf  from  base  of  the  stem. 

3.  Fruit  enlarged. 

4.  Fruit  of  Rumex  Ace$osa  (sorrel)  (enlarged). 

sided  in  bicarpellary  flowers,  as  in  Oxyria,  The  straight  or 
curved  embryo  is  embedded  in  a  mealy  endosperm.  The  flowera 
are  wind-poUinatcd,  as  in  the  docks  (Rumex),  where  they  are 
pendulous  on  long  slender  stalks  and  have  large  hairy  stigmas; 
or  insect-pollinated,  as  in  Polygonum  or  rhubarb  (Rheum),  where 
the  stigmas  are  capiute  and  honey  is  secreted  by  glands  near  the 
base  of  the  stamens.  Insect-pollinated  flowers  are  rendered 
conspicuous  diiefly  by  their  aggregation  In  large  numbers,  as 
for  instance  in  Bistort  (Polygonum  Bistarta),  where  the  perianth 
is  red  and  the  flowers  are  crowded  in  a  spike.  In  buckwheat 
(q.v.,  P.  Pagopyrum)  the  numerous  flowers  have  a  white  or  red 
perianth  and  are  perfumed;  they  are  dimorphic,  i.e.  there  are 
two  forms  of  flowen,  one  with  long  styles  and  short  stamens, 
the  other  with  short  styles  and  long  stamens.  In  other  cases 
self-pollination  is  the  rule,  as  in  knot-grass  (P.  amculare),  where 
the  very  small,  solitary  odourless  flowers  are  very  rardy  visited 
by  insects  and  pollinate  themsdves  by  the  incurving  of  the  three 
inner  stamens  on  to  the  styles. 

Pdygonaceae  is  mainly  a  north  tempera'te  order.  A  few  genera 
are  tropical,  e.g.  CoccoMm,  which  has  la^  species  restricted  to  tropical 
and  suD-tropical  America.  PoIyfONttm  nas  a  very  wide  distribution 
spreading  from  the  limits  of  veeeution  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
to  the  mountains  of  tropical  Africa  and  South  Africa,  through  the 
highlands  of  tropical  Asia  to  Australia,  and  in  America  as  far  south 
as  Chile.  Most  of  the  genera  have,  however,  a  limited  distribution. 
Of  the  three  whkh  are  native  in  the  British  Ides,  Polygonum  has 
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13  mectes;  Rumtx  (fie.  8)  (i  1  species)  includes  the  various  species  of 
dock  (f.v.)  and  sorrel  {R.  Aeeiosa);  and  Oxyria  di^ytia,  an  alpine 
'  ■  •>       .      .    '         •      -^       (S.  ««fa.  shkrp) 


plant  unountaiA  sorret).  takes  its  generic 
from  the  acidity  of  its  leaves.    RAeuM  (1 


;,  an  alpine 

,         Hibt,  sharp) 

(Rhubarb,  qjB,)  ia  central 


Asiatic 

POLYGONAL  NUMBERSy  in  mathematics.  Suppose  we  have 
a  number  of  equal  circular  counters,  then  the  number  of  counters 
which  can  be  placed  on  a  regular  polygon  so  that  the  tangents  to 
the  outer  rows  form  the  regular  polygon  and  all  the  internal 
counters  are  in  conUct  with  its  ncighboure,  is  a  "polygonal 
number  **  of  the  order  of  the  polygon.  If  the  polygon  be  a 
triangle  then  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  numbers  are' 3,  6,  10, 15 
. . .  and  gcneraJUy  )n  (»  +  i);  if  &  square,  4,  9,  t6, . . .  and  gener- 
ally ff^;  if  a  pentagon,  5,  12,  33. . .  and  generally  nisn-i);  if  a 
b&cagon,  6, 15,  38, . . .  and  generally  n(aH—  i);  and  similarly  for  a 
polygon  of  r  sides,  the  general  expression  for  the  corresponding 
polygonal  number  is  in\in^  1)  (r— 3)+2l. 

Algebraically,  polygonal  numbers  may  be  regarded  as  the  sums 
of  consecutive  terms  ol  thft  arithmetkal  progressions  having  i  for 
the  first  term  and  1,  3,  3, ...  for  the  common  differences.  Taking 
unit  common  difference  we  have  the  series  i;  1+2 -3;  1+2+3 
-6:  1+2  +  3  +  4-  10;  or  generally  1+2+3  •••  +  »- 
{uin-i-i):  these  are  triangular  numbers.  With  a  con^mon  difference 
3  we  have  i;  1+3-4:  «+3  +  5-9;  >+3  +  5  +  7-i6: 
or  generally  I +3+5+...+  (211 -!)-«•;  and  generally  for 
the  polygonal  number  of  the  fth  order  we  take  the  sums  of  consecu* 
tive  terms  of  the  series 

I,  i+(f-2).  i+a  (r-2), . . .  i+fi-i.r-2; 
and  hence  the  scth  polygonal  number  of  the  rth  order  is  the  sum  of 
9  terms  of  this  scries,  «.e., 

l+i+(r-2)  +  l+2(r-2)+  .  .  .  +(l+«-l.r-2) 
-i»+J«.«-i.y-2. 
The  series  i,  3,  3.  4. .  .>.  or  generally  n,  arc  the  so<alled  "  linear 
numbers  "  (cf.  FicuaATB  Numbers). 

POLTHEDRAL  NUMBERS,  in  mathematics.  These  numbers 
ai«  related  to  the  polyhedra  (see  Polyhedron)  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  relation  between  polygonal  numbers  (see  above) 
and  polygons.  Take  the  case  of  tetrahedral  numbers.  Let  AB, 
AC,  AJ)  be  three  covcrtical  edges  of 
a  regular  tetrahedron.  Divide  AB, 
.  .  .  into  parts  each  equal  to  A  i,  so 
that  tetrahedra  having  the  common 
vfertex  A  are  obtained,  whose  linear 
dimensions  increase  arithmetically. 
Imagine  that  we  have  a  number  of 
sphms  (or  shot)  of  a  diameter  equal 
to  the  distance  Ai.  It  is  seen  that 
4  shot  having  their  centres  at  the 
vertices  of  the  tetrahedron  At  will  form 
a  pyramid.  In  the  case  of  the  tetra- 
hedron of  edge  A3  we  require  3  along  each  side  of  the  base,  i.e, 
6,  3  along  the  base  of  Ai,  and  x  at  A,  making  10  in  alL  To  add 
a  third  layer,.we  will  require  4  along  each  base,  i.e.  9,  and  i  in 
the  centre.  Hence  in  the  tetrahedron  A3  we  have  30  shot. 
The  numbers  1,4,  xo,  20  are  polyhedral  numbers,  and  from  their 
association  with  the  tetrahedron  are  termed  "tetrahedral 
numbcfa." 

This  iSiistration  may  serve  for  a  definition  of  polyhedral 
nnmben:  a  polyhedral  nimiber  represents  the  number  of  equal 
spheres  which  can  be  placed  within  a  polyhedron  so  that  the 
q^icKS  touch  one  another  or  the  sides  of  the  polyhedron. 

In  the  case  of  the  tetrahedron  we  have  seen  the  numbers  to  be 
X.  4,  10,  20;  the  general  formula  for  the  nth  tetrahedral  number  is 
iii(«+x)(»+2).  Cubic  numbers  are  1,  8,  .27,  64,  125,  &c.; 
or  RoeraUy  »*.  Octahedral  numbers  are  1 , 6, 19, 44,  &c. .  or  generally 
i«r2>i*+i)-  Dodecahcdcal  numbers. are  i,  20.  84,  220,  &c.;  or 
generally  i«(9fi*— 911+2).  Icosahedral  numbers  are  1,  12,  48, 
1^  ftc,  or  gtoenUy  inCsii'— 5)1+2). 

FOLTHEDBON  (Gr.  toX£v,  many,  Upa^  a  base),  in  geometry, 
a  solid  figure  contained  by  plane  faces.  If  the  figure  be  entirely 
to  one  side  of  any  face  the  polyhedron,  is  said  to  be  "  convex,  " 
and  it  b  obvious  that  the  faces  enwrap  the  centre  once;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  figwe  is  to  both  sides  of  every  face  it  is  said  to  be 
**  concave, "  and  the  centre  is  multiply  enwrapped  by  the  faces. 
"  Regular  polyhedra  "  are  such  as  have  their  faces  all  equal 
icgolaz  polygons,  and  all  their  solid  angles  equal;  the  term  ia 


usually  restricted  to  the  five  forms  in  which  the  centn  is  singly 
enclosed,  viz.  the  Platonic  solids,  while  the  four  polyhedra  in 
which  the  centre  is  multiply  enclosed  are  referred  to  as  the 
Kepler-Poiiuot  solids,  Kepler  having  discovered  three,  while 
Pbinsot  discovered  the  fourth.  Another  group  of  polyhedra 
are  termed  the  *'  Archimedean  solids,"  named  after  Archimedes, 
who,  according  to  Pappus,  invented  them.  These  have  faces 
which  are  all  regular  polygons,  but  not  all  of  the  same  kind, 
while  all  their  solid  angles  are  eqiuiL  These  figures  are  often 
termed  "  semi-regular  solids,"  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  restrict 
this  term  to  solids  having  all  their  angles,  edges  and  faces  equal, 
the  latto*,  however,  not  being  r^^ular  polygons. 

Platonic  Solids.  The  names  of  these  five  solids  are:  (t)  the 
tetrahedron,-  encksed  by  four  equilateral  txiangles;  (3)  the  cube 
or  hexahedron,  enclosed  by  6  squares;  (3)  the  octahedron, 
enclosed  by  8  equilateral  triangles;  (4)  the  dodecahedron,  en- 
closed by  X3  pentagons;  (5)  the  iccoahedron,  enclosed  by  20 
equilateral  triangles. 

The  first  three  wero  certainly  known  to  the  Egyptians;  and 
it  b  probable  that  the  icosahedron  and  dodecahedron  were  added 
by  the  Greeks.  The  cube  may  have  originated  by  placing  three 
equal  squares  at  a  common  vertex,  so  as  to  form  a  trihedral  angle. 
Two  such  setscanbe  pUced  so  that  the  free  edges  are  brought 
into  coincidence  while  the  vertices  are  kept  dbtinct.  This 
solid  has  therefore  6  faces,  8  vertices  and  X2  edges.  The  equi- 
lateral triangle  b  the  basb  of  the  tetrahedron,  octahedron  and 
icosahedron.'  If  three  equilateral  triangles  be  placed  at  a 
common  vertex  with  their  covertical  sides  coinddent  in  pairs, 
it  is  seen  that  the  base  b  an  equal  equilateral  triangle;  hence  four 
equal  equilateral  triangles  enclose  a  space.  This  solid  has  4 
faces,  4  vertices  and  6  edges.  In  a  similar  manner,  four  covertical 
equilateral  triangles  stand  on  a  square  base.  Two  such  sets  placed 
base  to  base  form  the  octahedron,  which  consequently  has  8 
faces,  6  vertices  and  x  2  edges.  Five  equilateral  triangles  coverti- 
cally  placed  woUld  stand  on  a  pentagonal  base,  and  it  was  found 
that,  by  forming  several  sets  of  such  pyramids,  a  solid  could  be 
obtained  which  had  20  triangidar  faces,  whidi  met  in  pairs  to 
form  30  edges,  and  in  fives  to  form  13  vertices.  Thb  b  the 
icosahedron.  That  the  triangle  could  give  rise  to  no  other  solid 
followed  from  the  fact  that  six  coverticaUy  placed  triangles  formed 
a  plane.  The  pentagon  b  the  basb  of  the  dodecahedron.  Three 
pentagons  may  be  placed  at  a  common  vertex  to  form  a  solid 
angle,  and  by  forming  several  such  sets  and  placing  them  in 
juxtaposition  a  solid  b  obtained  having  X2  pentagonal  faces, 
30  edges,  and  20  vertices. 

These  solids  played  an  important  part  in  the  geometry  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  in  their  cosmology  symbolized  the  five  de- 
menU:  fire  (tetrahedron),  air  (ocUhedron),  water  (icosahedron), 
earth  (cube),  universe  or  ether  (dodecahedron).  They  were 
also  discussed  by  the  Platonbts,  so  much  so  that  they  became 
known  as  the  "  Platonic  solids."  Euclid  discusses  them  in  the 
thirteenth  book  of  hb  Elemenls,  where  he  proves  that  no  more 
regular  bodies  are  possible,  and  shows  how  to  inscribe  them  in  a 
sphere.  Thb  Utter  problem  received  the  attention  of  the 
Arabian  astronomer  Abul  Wefa  (loth  century  A.D.),  who  solved 
it  with  a  single  opening  of  the  compasses. 

MauuraUon  of  the  Platonic  Solids. — ^The  mensuration  of  the  regular 
polyhedra  b  readily  investigated  by  the  methods  of  elemenury 
geometry,  the  property  that  these  soUds  may  be  inscribed  in  and  ' 
circumscribed  to  concentric  spheres  being  espedally  usef  uL 

If  F  be  the  number  of  faces,  n  the  number  of  edges  per  face,  m 
the  number  of  faces  per  vertex,  and  /  the  length  of  an  edge,  and- if 
we  denote  the  angle  between  two  adjacent  faces  by  I,  the  area  by  A. 
the  volume  by  V7  the  radius  of  the  circura-sphcrc  by  R,  and  of  the 
in-sphere  by  r,  the  following  general  formulae  hold,  a  being  written 
for  2W».  and  0  for  2»/m: — 

Sin  il  -  cos  fif  sin  a;  tan  fl  -cos  0/{sux*  a  -cos^  0)  }. 

A-}/>iiFcot  a. 


V-irA-j^/s»  F  tan  )!  cot«  « 

-W'nFcot'acosMsin'tt-  

R-i/un  )I  tan  ^-i/  un  ^/(stn*  «-cos>  0)1 


"itPn  F  cot' «  cos  0/(sin*  e-cos^  0)\. 

-i/un  )I  tan  ^-i/  un  ^/(stn*  «-cos>  ^, 

f -1/  tan  \l  cot  g-  j/  cot  e  cos  g/(sin«  a-cos*  0)h. 


>  In  the  language  of  Proclus,  the  commentator:  "  The  equilateraj 
triangle  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  three  elements,  *  fire,*  air  and 
'  water ';  but  the  square  b  annexed  to  the  *  earth.*  " 
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The  following  Table  gives  the  value*  ol  A.  V.  R.  r  for  the  five  Polybedra>— 


A. 
Area. 

Volume 
V. 

Radius  of  Circum-spbere. 

Radius  of  In-sphere. 
r. 

Tetrahedron 

(1-7321  P) 

/»/6Vi 
(oii785/») 

r  V6/4 

I.V6/12 

Cube 

6/» 

/• 

rv3/» 

¥ 

Octahedron 

/».aV3 
(SA642P) 

(0-47140 /•) 

l/Va 

INS 

Dodecahedron        .... 

/•.isVd+aVs) 

Uo-64578  P) 

"■'^.^tnVA"*" 

/.WI(5+3V5)/»I 

I.V|t«>+iiV5)/40| 

Icosahedron 

>5V3 

(86605  h 

"  •ji'.?.ra>'" 

^WI(5+V5)/a| 

^WI(7+3V5)/6| 

jilid  h  clotibly  encloMd  by  the  fires. 
r^ikncd  by  toe  Inteiwct^Dni  oJ  the 
■  PUtonic  kooahfdirofi  i"  ^t^'-  ■ '  its 


KepUr-Poiruol  Pdykedra.—Thent  solids  have  all  their  faces 
equal  regular  polygons,  and  the  angles  at  the  vertices  all  equal. 
They  bnr  a<  relation  to  the  Platonic  solids  similar  to  the 
relation  of  "star  polygons"  to  ordinary  regular  polygons, 
inasmuch  as  the  centre  is  multiply  enclosed  in  the  former 
and  singly  in  the  latter.  Four  tuch  solids  exist:  (1)  small 
steUated  dodecahedron;  (2)  great  dodecahedron;  (3)  great 
stellated  dodecahedron;  (4)  great  icosahedron.  Louis  Poinsot 
discussed  these  solids  in  hU  memoir,  "  Sur  les  polygones  et  les 
poly6dres  "  {Joum.  ^ote  poly,  [iv.]  1810),  three  of  them  having 
been  previously  considered  by  Kepler.  They  were  afterwards 
treated  by  A.  L.  Cauchy  ijoum.  £coU  pdy.  [ix.]  18x3),  who 
showed  that  they  were  derived  from  the  Platonic  solids,  and 
that  no  'more  than  four  were  possible.  A.  Cayley  treated 
them  in  several  papers  (e.g.  PkU.  Mag,,  1859,  17,  p.  123  seq.), 
considering  them  by  means  of  their  projections  on  the 
drcumsciibing  sphere  and  not,  as  Cauchy,  in  solido. 

The  JBKtK  MeUaUd  td^^tatkedron  \t  Tornicd  by  itclUtintt  ific  PLatooic 
doUi^axhedftiii  (by  *•  ttFllatin^  "  is  tnesnt  dcvdGpin^  itw  facca  con- 
[iGUOUB  to  a  KiccifiMi  Uuc  lO  as  to  foriti  4  t^ulsf  pyr*mid>.  It  lias 
1 J  pemagtuiaf  faces,  ami  jocdgcs^  ififhicb  interact  in  fivta  to  toim  12 
vurtkci  Each  vertcK  j»  Blirgty  cndo^d  by  t\vs  five  facci;  the 
centre  ot  each  facp  is.  doyblv  cnctoscd  by  ibe  uicccuion  of  Uccs  ;tbfjut 
th<t  face*  and  the  centre  of  ttie  sfjilid  h  clotibl] 
Thtf  treat  dodtcaht^dfoit  is  dctcrmi 
t*clvc  pla^fs^  whtth  inicriixt  the  ] 

edec»£    or  each  fAce  haa  the  same  boiiitditnei  u  th  les 

of  fiv^  covert Iral  facw  of  the  icosahcitnjd.     It  i«  t!  cal 

ixt  bcbw}   of   the   smstt   stetlatcd    drKjctahtdftm,      I..  tcx 

b  doubly  cfictoflcd  by  ihe  succetilod  of  covertical  faccia,  v,V,\<~  ?hc 
cettttT  ot  the  sotid  it  triply  enclosed  by  the  fice^  The  £rtal  itf-i'-.Ud 
^ffdemhtdt^n  19  fomjed  by  stclUtin^t  the  f*cw  of  a  p^ai  dodti.ihe- 
dfTtn,  It  ba^  J 3  fftcew,  *hkh  ineet  in  30  cdgea;  these  Interne  [  in 
threei  to  form  ao  vertices.  Each  verted  in  smgly  enclosed  by  the 
tuccession  di  faces  about  h :  and  the  cenEre  of  the  solid  m  au.id  m  |>ly 
eDcloied  by  the  lact.**,  The  p-aU  fce^joAAirM  ia  the  reciprwil  of 
tbe  gnat  iiTcUated  dodecahedron.  Each  ot  the  twenty  irianKular 
fa££i  subtend  at  the  centre  the  same  angle  ai  la  Biibtend[>d  b>  [our 
whole  and  six  haU  fjices  of  the  l^bionk  icowhedrcm;  in  other  w  :.fci», 
the  solid  is  detef mined  by  Ch«  twenty  planes  which  can  be  dr^vn 
through  the  Vertkes  of  the  three  tAces  conti^ous  to  any  fjco  of 
a  riatonLc  icosahedroa.  The  centre  of  the  soLd  ia  vcptuply  encJi&sed 
by  the  l^aces. 

A  connexion  between  the  number  of  face*t  veittcca  and  edges  of 
re^lar  polyhcdra  was  discovered  by  Eulcfn  and  the  rtsuk.  »fi«h 
afiiiniea  the  form  E  +  a  =  F  +  V»  whfft  E,  F,  V  are  the  nimil>er 
of  edges,  faces  and  vcnlee*.  U  knoini  as  EuJcrV  thforem  on  [-ly- 
bedni.  Tlii*  formula  only  hold*  \m  the  Pbtonic  *olid>.  Piiniot 
gave  the  formula  E  + J*  »■  tV  +  ¥,  in  whkh  *  it  the  numUr  of 
timet  the  projedlon*  of  the  faces  from  the  ten  in?  on  t<s  the  surfice 
of  the  ciTCumstriliTiy  sphere  make  up  the  spJierieal  surfaee,  the  ;irea 
of  i  fteltatcd  face  being  n^koned  once,  nndf  is  the  ratia  "  anEl^efi  at  a 
l*Wteit  lut*'  ttt  projected  on  ihc  sphere,  E,  V,  F  being  the  same  at 
before.  Ciylry  gave  the  form tj la  E  4-  3D  -  fV  +  f'F.  where 
#,  E*  y,  F  are  the  laTue  is  before,  0  is  the  lamc  nii  Poinsot  "a  k  \^ith 
the  djttincti^sn  that  the  area  of  a  jtelbtcd  face  is  rfckoned  as  ific  ■^um 
of  the  irianEles  having  thrir  veftkes  at  the  centre  of  the  fate  und 
standinf  on  the  rides,  and  (f*  is  the  ratio  1  "  tbe  ini^lei  subtended  at 
the  centre  of  a  fare  by  IM  sides  /».'* 

The  follow ini[  table  nive*  theie  eonstAiiti  fof  the  Prgtifar  poly- 
h«dn;  ■  denatea  the  number  of  ndes  to  a  face.  Hi  the  nuiaber  of  Isces 
toa  vertex ^— 
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II 
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§ 

• 

D 
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Tetrahedron 

Cube 

Ocuhedron 

Dodecahedron 

Icosahedron             .... 

% 

8 
la 
20 

J 

6 
20 

12 

6 
12 
12 

30 
30 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

I 

Small  stellated  dodecahedron  . 
Great  dodecahedron  .  .  . 
Great  stellated  dodecahedron  . 
Great  icoMhedron    .     .     .     . 

la 
la 
12 
20 

12 
12 
20 
12 

30 
30 
30 
30 

2 

2 
I 
2 

2 
3 
4 

7 

Archimedean   SoUds.—Thtat    solids    are    characterized    by 
having  all   their   angles   eqtial   and   all   their   faces   regular 
polygons,    which  are  not  all  of  the  same  specica.    Thirteen  ■ 
such  solids  exist.  - 

1.  The  tnauaUd  Utrakedron  is  formed  by  truncating  the  vertices 
of  a  regular  tetrahedron  so  as  to  leave  the  original  faces  hexagons. 
(By  the  truncation  of  a  vertex  or  edge  we  mean  the  cutting  away  of 
the  vertex  or  edge  by  a  pbne  making  coual  angles  with  alTthe  faces 
composing  the  vertex  or  with  the  two  faces  forming  the  edge.)  It 
is  bounded  by  4  triangular  and  4  hexagonal  faces;  there  are  18  edges, 
and  12  vertices,  at  each  of  which  two  hexagons  and  one  triangle  are 
coverticaL 

2.  The  cuboctahedron  is  a  tesserescae-decahedron  (Gr.  T«w«ptt-«u- 
bmOf  fourteen)  formed  by  truncatins  the  vertices  of  a  cube  so  as  to 
leave  the  original  faces  squares.  It  is  enclosed  by  6  square  and 
8  triangular  faces,  the  latter  belonging  to  a  coaxial  octahedroo.  It 
it  a  common  crystal  form. 

X.  The  truncated  atbe  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cuboctahedron.  but  the  truncation  19  only  carried  far  enough  to 
leave  the  original  faces  octagons.  It  has  6  octagonal  faces 
(belonging  to  the  original  cube),  and  8  triangular  ones  (belongbg  to 
the  coaxial  octahedron). 

4.  The  truncated  octahedron  b  formed  by  truncating  the  vertices 
of  an  octahedron  so  as  to  leave  the  original  faces  hexagons;  con- 
sequently it  is  bounded  by  8  hexagonal  and  6  square  faces. 

5.  6.  Rhombicuboctahedrtt. — ^Two  Archimedean  solids  of  26 
faces  arc  derived  from  the  coaxial  cube,  octahedron  and  semi- 
retnilar  (rhombic)  dodecahedron  (see  below).  The  "  small  rhombi- 
cuDoctahedron  "  is  bounded  by  12  pentagonal.  8  triansular  and 
6  st^uare  faces;  the  "  great  rhombicuboctahcdra  "  by  12  oecagonal, 
8  triangular  and  6  square  faces. 

7.  The  icosidodecahedren  or  dyocaetriacontahedron  (Gr.  hrotmt' 
TfiLbmro,  thirty-two),  is  a  32-faced  solid,  formed  by  truncating  the 
vertices  of  an  icosahedron  so  that  the  original  faces  become  triangles. 
It  is  enclosed  by  20  triangular  faces  belonging  to  the  original  icosa- 
hedron, and  12  pentagonal  faces  belonging  to  the  coaxial  dodecahe- 
dron. 

8.  The  truncated  icosahedron  is  formed  similariy  to  the  icosidode- 
cahedron,  but  the  truncation  b  only  carried  far  enough  to  leave  the 
original  faces  hexagons.  It  is  therefore  enclosed  by  20  hexagonal 
faces  belon^ng  to  the  icosahedron,  and  12  pentagonal  faces  belonging 
to  the  coaxial  dodecahedron. 

.  9.  The  truncated  dodecahedron  is  formed  by  truncatine  the  vertices 
of  a  dodecahedron  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  coaxial  icosahedron 
so  as  to  leave  the  former  decagons.  It  is  enclosed  by  20  triangular 
faces  belonging  to  the  icosahe<mm  and  12  decagons  belonging 4o  the 
dodecahedron. 

la  The  snub  cube  is  a  38-faoed  solid  having  at  each  comer  4  tri- 
angles and  I  square;  6  faces  belong  to  a  cube,  8  to  the'coaxial 
octahedron,  and  the  remaining  24  to  no  regular  solid. 

II,  12.  The  rhonMcosidodScahedro. — ^Two  62-faced  solids  are 
derived  from  the  dodecahedron,  icosahedron  and  the  semi-regular 
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are  12  pentagonal  faces  bcbneing  to  the  dodecahedron,  20  triangub 
faces  belonging  to  the  icosaheoron  and  30  sauare  facrs  bclongini 
to  the  triacontahedron.    In  the  "  great  rhombicosidodccahedron 


triacootahedron.    In  the  "  small  rhombicosidodccahedron  "  there 

)  triangular 
I  belonging 
"  great  rhombicosidodccahedron 
the  dodecabedzal  faces  are  decagons,  the  icoeahedral  hexagons 
and  the  triacontahedral  sauares;  this  solid  is  lomctinws  callea  the 
**  truncated  icosidodecahearon." 

13.  The  snub  dodecahedron  is  at03>faced  solid  having  4  triangles 
ana  a  pentagon  at  each  comer.  The  pentagons  belong  to  a  dodeca- 
hedron, and  20  triangles  to  an  icosahedron ;  the  remaining  60  triangles 
belong  to  no  regular  solid. 

Semi-tepdar  PofjrAetfra.— Although  this  term  b  frequently 
given  to  the  Archimedean  solids,  yet  it  is  a  convenient  de- 
notation for  solids  which  have  all  their  angles,  faces,  and  edges 
equal,  the  faces  not  being  regular  polygons.  Two  such  solids 
exist:  (i)  the  "rhombic  dodecahedron,"  formed  by  trun- 
cating the  edges  of  a  cube,  is  bounded  by  za  equal  rhombs;  it 
b  a  common  crystal  form  (see  Crystallography);  and  (2)  the 
**  semi-regular  triacontahedron."  which  b  enclosed  by  30  equal 
rhombs. 

The  interr^tions  of  the  polyhedra  enumerated  above  are  con- 
adcrably  elucidated  by  the  intfxxluction  of  the  following  terms: 
(1)  Correspondence.  Two  polyhedra  correspond  when  the  ladii 
vectofcs  from  their  centres  to  the  mid-point  of  the  edges,  centre  qf 
the  faces,  and  to  the  vertices,  can  be  brought  into  coincidence.  (3) 
ReciprocaL  Two  polyhedra  are  reciprocal  when  the  faces  and  ver- 
tices of  one  oorremond  to  the  vertices  and  faces  of  the  other.  (3) 
SummHal  or  faciai.  A  polyhedron  (A)  b  said  to  be  the  summital 
or  facial  holohedron  of  another  (B)  when  the  faces  or  vertices  of  A 
correspood  to  the  edges  of  B,  and  the  vertices  or  faces  of  A  corre- 
nond  to  the  vertices  and  faces  together  of  B.  U)  Hemikedral. 
A  polyhedron  b  said  to  be  the  hemihedral  form  of  another  poly- 
hedron when  its  faces  correspond  to  the  alternate  faces  of  the  latter 
or  holohedral  fonn;  consequently  a  hemihedral  form  has  half  the 
namber  of  faces  of  the  holohedral  form.  Hemihedral  forms  are  of 
special  importance  in  crystallographv,  to  which  article  the  reader 
b  referred  for  a  fuller  explanation  01  these  and  other  modifications 
of  polyhedra  (tetartohodral,  enantiotropic,  &c.). 

It  b  readily  seen  that  the  tetrahedron  b  its  own  reciprocal,  t.«. 
it  is  self-reciprocal;  the  cube  and  ocuhcdron.  the  dodecahedron  and 
icosahedron,  the  small  stelbtcd  dodecahedron  and  great  dodeca- 
hedron, and  the  great  stelbted  dodecahedron  and  great  icosahedron 
are  examples  of  reciprocals.  We  mav  also  note  that  of  the  Archime- 
dean solids:  the  truncated  tetrahedron,  truncated  cube,  and  trun- 
cated dodecahedron,  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  crystal  forms  triakis- 
tetrahedron,  triakisoctahcdron  and  trbkisicosahedron.  Since  the 
tetrahedron  b  the  heinihedral  form  of  the  octahedron,  and  the  octa- 
hedron and  cube  are  reciprocal,  we  may  term  these  twro  btter  solids 
"  reciprocal  holohedra  "  of  the  tetrahedron.  Other  examples  of 
rodprocal  holohedra  are:  the  riiombic  dodecahedron  and  cubocta- 
bcdron,  with  regard  to  the  cube  and  octahedron;  and  the  semi- 
regular  trbcootahedron  and  icosidodecahcdron,  with  rceard  to  the 
dMecahedron  and  kosahcdron.  As  examples  of  facbl  holohedra 
we  may  notice  the  small  rhombicuboctahedron  and  rhombic  dode- 
cahedron, and  the  small  rhombicosidodccahedron  and  the  semi- 
regular  triacontahedron.  The  correspondence  of  the  faces  of  poly- 
hedra b  also  of  importance,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  manner  in  which 
one  polyhedron  may  be  derived  from  another.  Thus  the  faces 
of  the  cuboctahedron,  the  truncated  cube,  and  truncated  octahe- 
dron, correspond;  likewise  with  the  truncated  dodecahedron,  trun- 
catea  icosahedron,  and  icosidodecahedron;  and  with  the  small  and 
great  rfaombicoadodecahedFa. 

The  general  theory  of  polyhedra  properly  belongs  to  combinatorial 
aaalysisL  The  determination  of  the  number  of  dilTerent  polyhedra 
of  n  faces,  te.  »-hedrons,  b  reducible  to  the  problem:  In  how  many 
ways  cam  multiplets,  i^.  triplets,  quadruplets,  &c.,  be  made  with  n 
symbols,  so  that  (i)  every  contiguous  pair  of  symbols  in  one  multtplet 
are  a  contiguous  pair  in  some  other,  the  first  and  bst  of  any  mul- 
tjplet  being  considered  contiguous,  andifa)  no  three  symbols  in  any 
nultiplet  shall  occur  in  any  other.  This  problem  b  treated  by 
the  Rev  T.  P.  Kirkman  in  the  Manehesier  Memoirs  (185s.  1857- 
i860);  and  in  the  PkO.  Trans.  (1857).  .    _ 

See  Max  Brikkner,  Videck*  ttrnf  Vidfiacks  (1900);  V.  Eberhard. 
Zmr  MorpkOogie  der  Pelyeder  (1891). 

POLTMBTHTUMBS,  in  chembtry,  cyclic  compounds,  the 
simplest  members  of  which  are  saturated  hydrocarbons  of 
general  formuk  CJIftii  where  n  may  be  i  to  9,  and  known  as 
tri-,  tetn-,  penta-,  heza-,  and  hepU-methylene,  &c.,  or  eyclo- 
propane,  -butane,  -pentane,  -hexane,  -heptane,  &c: — 


Clycl#-propaae,  -butane,  -pentone. 

The  nantiinted  memben  of  the  aeries  are  named  on  the 


Geneva  system  in  which  the  termination  -one  b  repbced  hy-ene, 
•dienc,  -tricne,  according  to  the  number  of  double  linkages  in 
the  compound,  the  position  of  such  double  linkages  being 
shown  by  a  numeral  immediately  following  the  suffix  -ene; 
for  example  I.  b  methyl-cyc/o-hexadiene — x.  3.  An  alterna- 
tive method  employs  A.  v.  Baeyer's  symbol  A.  Thus 
A  2*4  indicates  the  presence  of  two  double  bonds  in 
the  molecule  situated  immediately  after  the  carbon  atoms 
2  and  4;  for   example  II.  b  A   2-4  dihydrophthalic   acid. 

^  CHCH  ^  .C(CO.H):ffiv 

(6)^(5)  (6)  (5) 

As  to  the  stability  of  these  compounds,  most  trimethylene 
derivatives  are  comparatively  unstable,  the  ring  being  broken 
fairly  readily;  the  tetramethylene  derivatives  are  rather  more 
stable  and  the  penta-  and  hexa-methylene  compoimds  are  very 
stable,  showing  little  tendency  to  form  open  chain  compounds 
under  ordinary  conditions  (see  Chemistry:  Organic) 
.  Isomerism. — No  isomerism  can  occur  in  the  moHosubstitution 
derivatives  but  ordinary  position  Isomerism  exists  in  the  di- 
and  poly-substitution  compounds.  Stereo-isomerism  may 
occur:  the  simplest  examples  are  the  dibasic  acids,  where  a  cis- 
(malcinoid)  form  and  a  trans-  (fumaroid)  form  have  been  ob- 
served. These  isomers  may  frequently  be  dbtinguished  by 
the  facts  that  the  or-adds  yield  anhydrides  more  readily  than 
the  Iraiu-adds,  and  are  generally  converted  into  the  Iraiu-acids 
on  heating  with  hydrochloric  add.  O.  Aschan  (B«r.,  1903,  35, 
p.  3389)  depicU  these  cases  by  representing  the  plane  of  the 
carbon  atoms  of  the  ring  as  a  straight  line  and  denoting  the 
substituted  hydrogen  atoms  by  the  letters  X,  Y,  Z.  Thus  for 
dicarboxylic  adds  (C0|H  -  X)  the  possibilities  are  represented  by 

^^-^  (cb),  ^^f  (tians),  x-^  (I). 

The  trans  compound  is  perfectly  asymmetric  and  so  iu  mirror 
image  (I)  should  exbt,  and,  as  all  the  trans  compounds  syn- 
thctlcaUy  prepared  are  optically  inactive,  they  are  presumably 
racemic  compounds  (see  O.  Aschan,  Chemie  der  aiicyklischen 
Verbindungen,  p.  346  seq.). 

General  Methods  of  Formation. — Hydrocarbons  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  dlhalogen  paraffins  by  the  action  of  sodium  or 
zinc  dust,  provided  that  the  halogen  atoms  are  not  attached 
to  the  same  or  to  adjacent  carbon  atoms  (A.  Frcund,  Monats., 
x882,3,p.  625;  W.  H.  Perkin,  jun.,  Joum.  Chen.  Soc.,  1888,  53, 
p.  213)  ^- 

CH;:CH!:B;+^N-^NaBr-fg{};:g|};; 

by  the  action  of  hydriodic  add  and  phosphorus  or  of  phos- 
phonium  iodide  on  benzene  hydrocarbons  (F.  Wreden,  Ann., 
1877,  187,  p.  153;  A.  V.  Baeyer,  ibid.,  1870,  155,  p.  266),  ben- 
zene giving  methylpentamethylene;  by  passing  the  vapour  of 
benzene  hydrocarbons  over  finely  divided  nickd  at  180-250"  C. 
(P.  Sabatier  and  J.  B.  Senderens,  Comptes  rendus,  1901,  132,  p. 
2 10 seq.);  and  from  hydrazines  of  the  type  CHsm.i*NH-NHi 
by  oxidation  with  alkaline  potassium  ferricyanide  (N.  Kijncr, 
Joum,  prak.  Chem.,  1901,  64,  p.  113).  Unsaturated  hydro- 
carbons of  the  series  may  be  prepared  from  the  corre- 
sponding alcohob  by  the  elimination  of  a  molecule  of  water, 
using  dther  the  xanthogenic  ester  method  of  L.  Tschugacff 
(B<r.  1899,  32,  p.  3332):  CH>._,ONa->C.Hto-iOCS  SNa(R) 
->C»Ht»-a+COS+RSH;  or  simply  by  dehydrating  with 
anhydrous  oxalic  add  (N.  Zelinsky,  Ber.,  1901,  34,  p.  3249); 
and  by  eliminating  the  halogen  acid  from  mono-  or  di-halogen 
polymethylene  compounds  by  heating  them  with  quinoline. 

Alcohols  are  obtained  from  the  corresponding  halogen  com- 
pounds by  the  action  of  mobt  sQver  oxide,  or  by  warming  them 
with  silver  aceUte  and  acetic  add;  by  the  reduction  of  ketones 
with  metallic  sodium;  by  passing  the  vapours  of  monohydric 
phcnob  and  hydrogen  over  finely  divided  nickd  (P.  Sabatier  and 
J.  B.  Senderens,  loc.  of.);  by  the  reduction  of  cydic  esters  with 
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sodium  and  alcohol  (L.  Bouveault  and  G.  Blanc,  CompUs  rendus, 
19031  136,  p.  1676;  137,  p.  60);  and  by  the  addition  of  the 
elements  of  water  to  the  unsaturated  cyclic  hydrocarbons  on 
boiling  with  dilute  acids. 

Aldehydes  and  Ketones.—Tht  aldehydes  are  prepared  in  the 
usual  manner  from  primary  alcohols  and  acids.  The  ketones 
are  obuined  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  calcium  salts  of  di- 
basic saturated  aliphatic  acids  (J.  Wislicenus,  Ann,,  1893,  275, 
p,  3og):  (CH, CH,COJiCa-»(CH,CH,J,CO;  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  the  esters  of  adds  of  the  adipic  and  pimelic  acid 
scries  (W.  Dieckmann,  Ber.,  1894,  27,  pp.  103,  2475): — 

CH,CH,CH,CO|R    CHrCHrCH,. 

CHrCHrCCR  XHrCHiCO  * 

by  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate  on  j-ketonic  acids  (D  Vor- 
linder,  Ber.,  1895,  28,  p.  2348): — 

ch/    *'    Nx>iH-»  CH<    ''    N:o, 
xrocH,  x:ocH,/ 

from  sodio-malonic  ester  and  a3-unsaturated  ketones  or  keionic 
esters: — 


(RO.C),CH,+PhCH  K:HCO-CH.-#PhCH( 


/CH. 


COv 


:h,; 


™\:h(co,r).cck 

from  aceto-acetic  ester  and  esters  of  ai3-unsaturaled  acids, 
followed  by  elimination  of  the  carboxyl  group: — 

<CH,.CRV 
>CHCO,R; 
CHrCO  ^ 

by  the  condensation  of  two  molecules  of  aceto-acetic  ester  with 
aldehydes  followed  by  saponification  (E.  Knoevenagel,  Ann., 
1894,  281,  p.  25;  1896, 288,  p.  321;  Ber.f  1904, 37,  P-  4461)  ^- 

XHrCHR'v 
aCHrCO.CH«CQiR+OHC.R'-»CH,C<;  >CH,. 

V:h — CO  "^ 

from   t-5-diketones  which  contain  a  methyl  group  next  the 
keto-group  (W.  Keip,  Ann,,  1896,  290,  p.  123).— 
yCHrC(CH,W 
3CH,C0CHr-»(CH,),C<C  /CH ; 

by  the  condensation  of  succinic  add  with  sodium  ethylate,  fol- 
lowed by  saponification  and  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide: — 

and  from  the  condensation  of  ethyl  oxalate  with  esters  of  other 
dibasic  acids  in  presence  of  sodium  ethylate  (W.  Dieckmann, 
Ber.,  1897, 30,  p.  1470;  1899, 32,  p.  1933):— 

CO.R  vCCR     COCH^^^ 

to»K         x:o,r"*  co-ch/    *■ 

Acids  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  dihalogen  parafTms  on 
sodio-malonic  ester,  or  sodio-aceto-acctic  ester  (W.  H.  Pcrkin, 
jun.,  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.,  1888,  53,  p.  X94):— 

C,H4Br,-l-2NaCH(CO,R),->(CH0aC(COiR),-fCH,(CO»R),; 
ethyl  butane  tetracarboxylate  is  also  formed  which  may  be 
converted  into  a  tetramethylene  carboxylic  ester  by  the  action 
of  bromine  on  its  disodium  derivative  (W.  H.  Perkin  and 
Sinclair,  ibid.,  1829,  6x,  p.  36).  ,Thc  esters  of  the  acids  may 
also  be  obtained  by  condensing  sodio-malonic  ester  with 
a-halogen  derivatives  of  unsaturated  adds: — 

CHrCH :  CBrC0iR4-NaCH(C0kR)r-^H,CH<J 

x:(COiR)t 
by  the  action  of  diazomethane  or  diazoacetic  ester  on  the  esters 
of  unsaturated  adds,  the  p3rra2oline  carboxylic  esters  so  formed 
losing  nitrogen  when  heated  and  3rielding  acids  of  the  cydo- 
propane  series  (E.  Buchner,  Ber.,  1890,  23,  p.  703;  Ann.,  1895, 
284,  p.  212;  H.  V.  Pechmann,  Ber.,  1894, 27,  p.  1891): — 

CHCCR     NiNCHCQiR  yCHCQjR 

CH,N,+  I  -♦    I        I  -♦H,C<  ; 

CHCQiR  HiC— CHCQiR  XIHCOiR 

and  by  the  Grignard  reaction  (S.  Malmgren,  Ber.,  1903,  36,  pp. 
668,  2622;  N.  Zelinsky,  ibid.,  1902, 35,  p.  2687). 


Cydo-pr opafK  Croup. 

Trimetkylene,  C|H(,  obtained  by  A.  Frcund  {MirtuUs.,  1882,  j. 
p.  625)  by  healing  trimechylene  bromide  with  sodium,  is  a  gas,  which 
may  be  liquefied,  the  Ikiuid  boiling  at  —35,^  C.  (749  mmj.  It  dis- 
solves gradually  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  propyl 
sulphate.  Hydriodic  acid  converts  it  into  n-propyl  iodide.  It  ts 
decomposed  by  chlorine  in  the  presence  of  sunlight,  with  explosive 
violence.    It  is  stable  to  cold  potassium  permanganate. 

Cyclo-ffropam  carboxylu  actd,  CiH»*CO:H,  is  prepared  by  heatinsp 
the  i.i-aicarboxylic  acid;  and  by  the  hydrolysis  of  us  nitrile,  formed 
by  heating  Y-chlorbutyro-nitrile  with  potash  (L.  Henry  and  P.  Dalle, 
Chem.  Centralhlatt,  1901,  I,  p.  1357.  1902,  f ,  p.  913)  It  is  a  colour- 
less oil,  moderately  soluble  in  water. 

The  1.1  dicarboxyltc  actd  is  prepared  from  ethylene  dibromkle  and 
sodio-malonic  ester.  The  ring  is  split  by  sulphuric  or  hydrobrom^ 
acids.  The  cu  1 .2<yc\o-propttHe  dtcarboxyitc  acid  is  formed  bv  elimi- 
nating carbon  dioxide  from  cyclo-propaMe  tricarboxylic  acid  -1.2.3 
(from  a^-dibrompropionic  ester  ana  sodio-malonic  ester).  The 
lran«-add  is  produced  on  healing  pyrazolin-4.5-dicarboxylic  ester,, 
or  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  o-bromglutaric  ester.  It 
does  not  yield  an  anhydride. 

Cydo-buiane  Croup. 
Cydo-butane,  CSh  was  obtained  by  R.  VVillstfitter  (Bcr.,  1907. 
40,  p.  3979)  by  the  reduction  of  cyclobutcne  by  the  Sabatier  aiuS 
benoerens  method.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  boils  at  11-12*  C, 
and  its  vapour  bums  with  a  luminous  flame.  Reduction  at  180- 
300*  C.  by  the  above  method  gives  R-butane. 

Cyclo-butene,  C«H6,  formed  by  distilling  irimethyl-cyc£9-butyl- 
ammonium  hydroxide,  boils  at  1.5-2.0"  C.  (ace  N.  Zclinsky,  ibKL, 
p.  4744;  G.  Schwctcr,  ibid.,  p.  1601). 

When  sodio-malonic  ester  is  condensed  with  trimethylene  bromide 
the  chief  product  is  ethyl  penune  tetracarboxylate,  tetramethylene 
l.i-dicarboxylic  ester  being  also  formed,  and  from  this  the  free 
acid  may  be  obtained  on  hydrolysis.  It  melts  at  154-1^*  C, 
losing  carbon  dioxide  and  passing  into  cyc/o-butane  carboxylic  acid, 
CiHTCOtH.  This  basic  acid  yields  a  monobrom  derivative  which, 
by  the  action  of  aqueous  potash,  gives  the  corresponding  hydroxys- 
cyc/o-butane  carboxylic  acid,  C«Hc(OH)*CO|H.  Attempts  to  dimi- 
nate  water  from  this  acid  and  so  produce  an  unsaturated  acid  were 
unsuccessful;  on  warming  with  sulphuric  acid,  carbon  monoxide 
is  eliminated  and  cyc/o-butanone  (keto-tetramethylene)  is  probably 
formed. 

The  truxittic  actds,  CuHm04,  which  result  by  the  hydrolvtic  spUt- 
ting  of  truxilline,  CmHmNjQi,  are  phenyl  derivatives  of  e3K/0-butane. 
Their  constitution  was  determined  by  C.  Licbermann  (Ber.,  1888, 
31.  p.  3342 ;  1889,  22,  p.  124  seq.).  They  are  polymers  of  cinnamic 
addf,  into  which  they  readily  pass  on  distillation.  The  a-acid 
on  oxidation  yieMs  benzoic  add,  whilst  the  /9-acid  yields  benxO 
in  addition.  The  a-acid  is  diphenyl-2.4-c>c/o-butane  dicarboxylk 
acid  -1.3;  and  the  /8-acid  diphcnyl-3.4-cyclo-butane  dicarboxylic 
acid  -1.3.  By  alkalis  they  are  transformed  into  sterco-isomos, 
the  »4cid  giving  v-truxillic  acid,  and  the  /9-add  <-truxillic  acid. 
The  a-add  was  synthesized  by  C.  N.  Riiber  (Ber.,  1902,  33.  p.  241 1; 


1904,  37,  p.  327|0,  by  oxidizing  diphenyl-2.4-«yc/o-butane-bismethv- 
lene  malonk  acid  (fron  cinnamic  aldehyde  and  malonic  acki  in  tne 
presence  of  quinoliae)  with  potassium  permanganate. 

Cyclo*p«ii/aiie  Croup. 
Derivatives  may  be  prepared  in  many  cases  by  the  breaking  down 
of  the  benzene  ring  when  it  contains  an  accumulation  of  negative 
atoms  (T.  Zincke,  B<r.,  1886-1894:  A.  Hantzsch,  Ber.,  1887,  20,  p. 
2780;  1889, 22.  p.  1238),  thb  type  of  reaction  being  generally  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  phenols  in  the  presence  of  alkalis 
(see  Chemistry:  Organu).  A  somewhat  related  example  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  croconk  acid,  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alkaline 
oxidizing  agenu  on  hexa-oxy benzene. — 

HO.C.C(OH):C(OH)    HOCCOCO    HOCCOv^ 

HO-CC(OH)  :  C(OhT  HOCCO  CO*  HO-CCO^^ 
Hexa-oxybenzene.      Rhodizonic  acid.  Croconk  add. 
Cydo-pentane,  CiHio.  is  obtained  from  ryrio*pentanone  by  reducing 
it  to  the  corresponding  secondary  alcohol,  converting  this  into  the 


by  F.  Wreden  {Ann.,  1877,  187,  p.  163)  by  the  action  of  hydriodk 
acid  and  red  phosphorus  on  benzene,  and  considered  to  be  hexidiydro- 
benzenf!,  b  obtained  synthetically  by  the  action  of  s^ium  on  1*5 
dibromhexane;  and  by  the  action  of  magneuum  on  acetylbutyl 
iodide  (N.  Zelinsky,  Ber.,  1902,  35,  p.  3684).  It  is  a  liquid  boiling 
at  72*  C.  Nitrk  acid  (sp.  er.  I-43)  oxidizes  it  to  succinic  and  acetic 
acids.  Cyc\<ypente7U,  CtHt,  a  liquid  obtained  by  the  action  of 
alcoholk  potash  on  iodo-«yc/o-pcntane,  boils  at  45*  C.  Cydo- 
pentadiene,  C»H«,  is  found  in  the  first  runnings  from  crude  benzene 
distillations.  It  is  a  liquid  whkh  boils  at  41^  C.  It.  rapidly  po!y> 
merizes  to  di-cyc/0-pentadiene.  The  'CHf  group  is  very  reactive 
and  behaves  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  grouping  •CO*CHi*CO*  in 
I  open  chain  compounds,  e.g.  with  aldehydes  and  Intones  it  gives  the. 
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ftMtmes,  substances  characterixed  by  their  intense  orangc-rid  cotour 

HC:CH 
(J.  Thiele.  Ber.,  1900.  33.  p.  669).  Pkenylf uhen,        |  ^C :CHPh, 

HC :  CH 
oiKAined  from  benzaldehvde  and  c^^Jo-pentadiene,  forms  dark  red 
plates.  Diphenj4fubeH,  from  benzophenone  and  eyrlo-pcntadiene, 
crvstalliaes  in  deep  red  prisms.  Dimetkylfuhen  is  an  orange- 
cxJourcd  oil  which  oxidizes  rapidly  on  exposure.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  add  converts  it  into  a  deep  red  tar. 

Cyclo-pe]«toiMm«,  CsH/),  first  prepared  pure  by  the  distillation  of 
calcium  adipate  (J.  Wisliccnus,  Ann.,  1893,  375,  p.  312),  is  also  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  sodium  on  the  esters  of  pimelic  acid ;  by  the 
distillation  of  calcium  succinate:  and  by  hydrolysis  of  the  cyclo- 
pentanone  carboxylic  acid,  obtained  by  condenwng  adipic  and 
oxalic  esters  in  the  presence  of  sodium  ethylate.  Reduction  gives 
Ovio-pentanol,  CtH«OH. 

Croccmic  acid  (diox>^>c2»>pentene-trione).  C»H^»,  is  formed  when 
triquinoyl  is  boiled  with  water,  or  by  the  oxidation  of  hexa-oxyben- 
xene  or  dioxydiquinoyl  in  alkaline  solution  (T.  Zincke.  Ber.,  1887, 
20.  p.  1267).  It  has  the  character  of  a  quinone.  On  oxidation  it 
yields  o*c^pcntane-pentanone  (Uuconic  acid). 

Derivatives  of  the  cydo-pentznt  group  are  met  with  in  the  break- 
ing-down products  of  the  terpenes  (q.v.). 

CampkoUuUme,  CtHiiOi.  is  the  lactone  of  trimethyl-2>2*3-o«'0- 
pentanol-s-carboxylic  acid-3.  For  an  isomer,  isocampholactont 
(the  Lactone  of  trimethyl-2'2*^-c;Kc^pentanol-3-carboxyIic  acid-i) 
see  W.  H.  Peridn,  jun.,  Proc.  Ckem.  Soc.,  1903. 19.  p.  61.  Laurondic 
mcid,  CtHi/V  is  trimethyl-2*2*3-<ycto-pentene-4-acid-i.  IsUaurih 
ndic  add,  C^H^Oi,  is  trimcthyl-2*2*3-c)wA>-pentene-3-acid*4. 

Camphoiic  acid^  CiaHi^.  is  tetramethyl-i*2>2>3-c>e/o-pentane 
acid-3.  Campkononic  acid,  CtHiiOt.  is  trimethyl-2*2-3-cycto-penta- 
none- 1 -carboxylic  add-3.  CampkorPkoroHt,  CfHuO,  is  methyl-2- 
isobuty-lene-5-<>c/0-pentanone-l.  Isotkujoiu,  C|»H|/),  is  dim- 
ethyl-i'2-isopropyl-3-cyc<o-pentene-i-one-5.  (F.  W.  Semmler,  Ber., 
1900.  33.  P-  »75-) 

L.  Bouveault  and  G.  Blanc  (CompUs  rendus,  190^,  136.  p.  1460), 
prepared  hydrocarbons  oC  the  cyc/o-pentane  sencs  from  cyclo- 
iiexanc  compounds  by  the  exhaustive  methylation  process  of  A.  W. 
Hofmann  (see  Pyridine).  For  phenvl  derivatives  of  the  cycUh 
pentane  group  see  F.  R.  japp,  Jour.  Cnem.  Soc.,  1897,  71.  pp.  139. 
14A:  H.  Scobbe,  Ann.,  1901,  314,  p.  in;  315.  p.  319  seq.;  1903, 
520,  p.  347. 

Cydo-hexane  Croup. 

H^fdrocathous. — Cydo-AcxaM,  or  hexahydro  beniene,  C«Hii,  is 
obtained  bv  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of 
i-6-dibffomnexaiie,  and  by  passing^  the  vapour  of  benzene,  mixed 
wit h  hydrogen,  over  findy  divided  nickel.  It  is  a  liquid  with  an  odour 
like  that  of  benzene.  It  boils  at  80-81*  C.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to 
adipic  add.  When  heated  with  bromine  in  a  sealed  tube  for  some 
days  at  150-200*  C.  it  yields  i-2-4-s-tetrabrombenzene  (N.  Zelinsky. 
Btr.,'  1901,  34,  p.  2803).  It  is  stable  towards  halogens  at  ordinary 
temperature.  Bemene  kexachUnide,  C«HcCl«,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  benzene  in  sunlig^ht.  By  recrystallizatton 
from  hot  benzene,  the  «  form  is  obtained  m  large  prisms  which  melt 
at  157*  C,  and  at  their  boiling-point  decompose  into  hydrochloric 
acid  and  trichlorbenzene.  tne  fi  form  results  by  chlorinating 
boiling  benzene  in  sunlight,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  «  variety 
by  distillation  in  a  current  of  steam.  It  sublimes  at  about  310*  C. 
Similar  varieties  of  benzene  hexabromkie  are  known. 

Hexakydrecymtne  (methyl- 1 -isopropyl-4-£yc/o-hexane),  Ci«H»,  b 
important  since  it  is  the  parent  substance  of  manv  terpenes  {q.v.). 
It  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  i  '4  dibrommentnane  with  sodium 
0-  de  Montgolfier,  Ann.  chim.  pkys.,  1880  [g],  19.  p.  158),  or  of 
cymene,  limonene.  Ac,  by  Saoatier  and  Senderens's  inethod. 
It  b  a  colouricss  lk)uid  which  boils  at  180*  C. 

Cydo-AoBfiM  (tetrahydrobenzene).  C«Hit.  was  obulned  by  A.  v. 
Baeyer  by  removii^  the  elements  of  hydriodic  acki  from  iodo- 
cyd^hexznt  on  boiling  it  with  quinoline.  It  is  a  liquid  which  boils 
at  82  *  C.  Hypochk>rous  add  converts  it  into  2<hlor-cy(i0-hexanol- 1 , 
whilst  potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it  to  oc/o-hexandi-ol. 

Cycky-kexadient  (dihyorobenzene),  C«H«. — ^Two  isomers  are  pos- 
sible, namdy  cyci0-hexadiene-i*3  and  c>c/a-hexadiene-i*4.  A.  v. 
Baeyer  obtained  what  was  probably  a  mixture  of  the  two  by 
heating  1*4  dibrom-cydo-hexane  with  quinoline.  C.  Harries  {Ann., 
1003, 328.  p.  88)  obtained  them  tolerably  pure  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  the  phosphates  of  i*3-diamino  and  i'4-daroino-cyc^hexane. 
The  1*3  compound  boib  at  81-82*  C.  and  on  oxidation  vields  succinic 
and  oxalic  adds.  The  1*4  compound  also  boils  at  81-83*  C.  and  on 
oxidaiion  gives  sucdnic  and  malonic  acids. 

AUokids. — Cyck>-ikexaiM/,  C«HiiOH.  is  produced  by  the  reduction 
of  the  corresponding  ketone,  or  of  the  KMhydrin  of  quinite.  Nitric 
acid  oxidises  it  to  adipic  add.  and  chromic  acid  to  evc/o-hoxanonc. 
guiniu  (o«i^hexanediol-i  -4)  is  prepared  by  reducing  the  correspond- 
uig  ketone  with  sodium  amalgam,  m-,  and  /raiu-modifications 
being  obtained  whkh  may  be  separated  by  their  acetyl  derivatives. 
PUiro^ucHe  (cyici<Khcxane-triol-i'3'0  b  obtained  by  reducing  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ohloroglucin  with  sodium  (W.  Wislicenus.  Bcr., 
1894.  ^7*  P-  457)-  Qttcrcile  (cwto-hexane-pentol-i*2>3-4-5),  isolated 
from  acorns  in  1849  by  H.  Bracoonot  {Ann.  chim.  pkys.  [3],  27. 


p.  392).  crysuUizes  in  colourless  prisms  which  melt  at  234*  C.  When 
heated  in  vacuo  to  240*  C.  it  yields  hydroquinone,  quinone  and 
pyrogallol.  It  b  dextro-rotatory.  A  laevo-form  occurs  in  the 
leaves  of  Cymnoma  sytveslro  (F.  B.  Power,  Joum.  Cktm.  Soc.,  1904, 
85.  p.  624). 

InosUo  (cydo-hexane-hexol),  C«H«(OH)«. — ^The  inactive  form  occurs 
in  the  muscles  of  the  heart  and  in  other  parts  of  the  human  body. 
The  J-form  is  found  as  a  methyl  ether  in  pinite  (from  the  iuice  of  Ptniti 
lambertina,  and  of  caoutchouc  from  i/a<eza  rorUina  of  Madagascar), 
from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  heating  with  hydriodic  acid. 
The  i-form  is  also  found  as  a  methyl  ether  in  quebrachite.  By 
mixing  the  d-  and  /-  forms,  a  racemic  variety  melting  at  253*  C.  is 
obtained.  A  dimethyl  ether  of  inactive  inosite  b  dambonite  which 
occurs  in  caoutchouc  from  Gabon. 

Ketones. — Cyclo-Aexaium<,  CcHi/),  b  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  caldum  pimebte,  and  by  the  electrolytk  reduction  of  phenol, 


using  an  alternating  current.  It  b  a  colourless  liquid,  possessing 
a  peppermint  odour  and  boiling  at  155*  C.  Nitric  add  oxidizes  it 
to  aaipic  acid.    It  condenses  under  the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid 


to  form  dodecahydrotriphenylene,  CisHm,  and  a  mixture  of  ketones 
(C.  Mannul,  Ber.,  1907,  40,  p.  15A).  J/efJh^i-cyclo-Acxoiiofie-3, 
CHfC«H/),  b  prepared  by  the  hydrolvsb  of  pulegone.  It  is  an 
optically  active  liquid  which  boib  at  108-169*  C.  Homok>gues  of 
menthone  may  be  obtained  from  the  ketone  by  successive  treatment 
with  sodium  amide  and  alkyl  halides  (A.  Haller,  CompUs  rendust 
1905,  140,  p.  127).    On  oxidation  with  nitric  add  (sp.  fc.  1*4)  at 

60-70*  C.,  a  mixture  of — and methyl  adipic  acids  is  obtained 

(W.  Markownikoff,  Ann.,  1905. 136,  p.  299).  It  can  be  transformed 
into  the  isomeric  melkyl-i-cyclo-Kexanono-3  (O.  Wallach,  Ann.,  1904, 
3^>  P*  368).  For  meMyf-i-cydo-Aexan<m«-4,  obtained  by  distilling 
T-methyl  pimelate  with  lime,  see  O.  Wallach,  Ber.,  1906.  39, 
p.  1492. 

Cjn:\o-tuxane-dione't'%  (dihydroresordn),  C«H/)t.  was  obtained 
by  G.  Merling  (i4nii.,  109^  278,  p.  28)  by  reducing  resorcin  in  hot 
alcoholic  solution  with  sodium  amalgam.  Cyc\o-kacanc-dione-i'^  is 
obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  succino-succinic  ester.  On  reduction 
it  yields  quinite.  It  combines  with  benzaldehyde,  in  the  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  form  2-benzyl-hydroquinone.  Cyclo- 
kexane-lrione-l-ys  (phlorogludn)  b  obtained  by  the  fusion  of  many 
resins  and  of  resorcin  with  caustic  alkali.  It  may  be  prepared 
synthetically  by  fusing  its  dkarboxylic  ester  (from  malonic  ester 
and  sodio  malonic  ester  at  145*  C.)  with  potash  (C.  W.  Moore, 
Joum.  Chem,  Soc,.  IQ04,  85,  p.  165).  It  crystallizes  in  prisms,  which 
melt  -It  218*  C.  \Viih  feme  chloride  it  gives  a  dark  vblet 
col nr.it ion-  It  exhibits  tautDmrri^ition,  since  in  many  of  its 
rciic  1  lona  it  showi  tbe  propcrtica  M  a  hydroxylic  substance. 
Rhfydismk  a£id  {dioxyd\q,uinoy\),  C|H|0«,  is  probably  the  enolic 
form  of  an  oxypenijkcto-ryffci-licvane.  It  b  formed  by  the 
reduction  of  triqumoy]  by  aquc^ui  sulphurous  add,  or  in  the  form 
of  hi  potaflAiijm  iait  by  wnshwg  put q 7 slum  hexa-oxybenzene  with 
alruhof  {R.  Met  ski.  Btr.,  1885^  18,  pp.  $1%,  1838).  Triquino^ 
(hi:\A\iJ:io-cych-ht%Ane)  C|0<-8H^t  i-;  lorraeo  on  oxidizing  rhooi- 
zonic  aciid  or  hcxa-oxybcnztn*.  Stannous  chloride  reduces  it  to 
he^ta-^r^cybeiuene,  and  whi^n  boilird  viich  water  it  yields  croconic 
add  (dio*y-£>i/tf-pcnlPTie-trioncJ. 

Cyclo- AexTH^Hfj. — Two  typn  of  ketones  are  to  be  noted  in  this 
group,  namely  the  afi  and  0y  ketones,  depending  upon  the  positwn 
of  the  double  linkage  in  the  molecule,  thus: 

.CH,:CH^  ^CHCH,^ 

"•^<CH..CH.>°  «^<CH..CH;«» 

(o^)  ifiy) 

These  two  classes  show  characteristic  differences  in  properties. 
For  example,  on  reduction  with  zinc  and  alcoholic  jpotash,  the  afi 
compounds  give  saturated  ketones  and  also  bi-molecular  compounds, 
the  fi^  being  unaffected;  the  0y  series  react  with  hydroxylamine 
in  a  normal  manner,  the  afi  ykid  oxamino-oximes. 

Af«<Ayl-i-cyclo-A*x«w-i-one-3,  CHi'C»HtO.  b  obtained  by  condens- 
ing sodium  aceto-acetate  with  methylene  iodkle,  the  ester  so  formed 
being  then  hydrolysed.  Isocampkorphoronc,  C»H|40,  b  trimethyl 
i-6*6.-£yd^hcxene-i-one  6.  Isocamphor,  Ci«Mi/),  b  roethyl-i- 
isopropyl-3-cyc/o-hexene-i-one  6. 

Adas. — Hexahydrobentoic  acid,  C«HirC0tH.  is  obtained  by  the 
reduction  of  benzoic  acid,  or  by  the  condensation  of  1*5  dibrompen- 
tane  with  disodio-malonic  ester.  It  crystallizes  in  small  plates  which 
melt  at  30-31*  C.  and  boil  at  2^-7y^*  C.  (J.  C.  Lumsden,  Joum. 
Chem.  Soc.t  190^.  87.  p.  90).  The  sulphochloride  of  the  acid  on 
reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  ado  gives  kexahydrotkiopkenol, 
C«HiiSH,  a  colourless  oil  whkJi  boib  at  158-160*  C.  (W.  Borschc, 
Ber.,  1906,  39.  p.  ^02). 

Qiitiiic  acid,  C6H7(0H)«C0iH  (tetra-oxy-cycto-hexane  carboxylic 
add),  is  found  in  coffee  beans  and  in  gumia  bark.  It  crystallizes 
in  colouriess  prisms  and  is  optically  active.  When  heated  to  about 
250*  C.  it  is  transformed  into  quinide.  probably  a  lactone,  which  on 
heating  with  baryta  water  gives  an  inactive  quinic  acid. 

Hexakydrophtkalic  acids.  C.H„(C0|H),  (cycte-hcxancdicarboxylic 
adds).— Three  adds  of  this  group  are  known,  containing  the  Carb- 
oxyl-groups  in  the  I '2.  1-3,  and  1*4  positions,  and  each  exists  in  two 
stereo-bomeric  forms  {cis-  and  trans-).    The  anhydride  of  the  cu-i'2 
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acid  obtained  byhettlnffihtanHydrHkfrf  the  ^njBj'flftJ.  forma  prisms 
which  melt  at  192*  C.  When  ht^^icd  wjih  hydre»chbric:  add  h  passes 
into  the  Irani-variety.  The  r^iccmk  lraru-a.eid  is  prodtictd  by  the 
reduction  of  the  dihydruhmmide  of  ^*-ietrahy'dmf}tiih,a.lic  acid  or 
A*'*  dihydrophthalic  ao<i.  It  U  tpliit  inta  its  aciive  components 
by  means  of  its  ouininc  sjIl  (A.  Iwrner  and  H.  E.  Conrad,  Ber., 
I099.  3*1  p-  3<>4o)«  H''^-*ihydToiiophihQli€  mtdi  (fyda'heManf'i-3- 
dicarboxylic  acids)  are  ol'i  jinud  by  the  act  ion  of  mcthyEene  iodide  on 
disodio-pentane  tetracarinjxylic  ester  tW.  H,  i'crkin,  Joum,  Chem. 
Soc.,  1891,  59,  p.  798);  by  ih^r  action  of  trifncthylcne  bromide  on 
disodio-propane  tetracartx>Kylic  cater;  and  by  ihc  rniuction  of 
isophthalic  add  with  sodiunt  amalgam,  ihc  Kmtskhydro  acidi  Bret 
formed  being  converted  iatc  hydrubrumidiri  and  further  reduced 
(A.  V.  Baev-er  and  V.  \  iUi^cr.  Ann..  1S93,  776,  p  355).  Them- 
and  trans-  lorms  can  be  '»:F>ar;itc^l  bv  meant  of  their  lodium  salts. 
The  /raiu-acid  is  a  racer  ~'r — ^   ".  hich  on  healing  with  acetyl 

chloride  gives  the  anhydu,:^:  hj.  ...«  .;.  .<..d. 

Hexak:fdroUrephthafic  acids  (cyc/o-hexane-i*4-dicarboxylic  adds). 
These  acids  are  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  hydrobromides  of 
the  di-  and  tetra-hydroterephthalic  acids  or  by  the  action  of  ethylene 
«Kbromide  on  diaodio-butane  tetracarboxylic  acid.  An  important 
derivative  is  succino-sucdnic  acid,  CtH/)y(COiH)i.  or  c>c^bexane- 
dione-3'5-dicarboxylic  add-i*4,  which  is  obtained  as  its  ester 
by  the  action  of  sodium  or  sodium  ethylate  on  sucdnic  ester  (H. 
Fehllng,  Ann.,  1844.  49.  p.  192;  F. 
Hermann,  Ann.,  1882.  211.  p.  306). 
It  crystallizes  in  needles  or  prisms,  and 
dissolves  in  alcohol  to  form  a  bright 
blue  fluorescent  liquid,  which  on  the 
addition  of  ferric  chloride  becomes 
cherry  red.  The  acid  on  heating  loses 
COi  and  nves  cyc/o-hexanedione-i*4. 

Tetrakydrobensoic  acid  (cvrlo-hexene- 
|-carboxylicadd-i),C«HfCO>H.  Three 
structural  isomen  are  possible.  The 
A^  add  results  on  boiling  the  A*  acid 
with  alkalis,  or  on  eliminating  hydro- 
bromic  add  from  i-brom-cyc/o-hexane> 
carboxvlic  add-i.  The  A*  add  is 
formea  on  the  reduction  of  benzoic  add 
with  sodium  amalgam.  The  A*  add  is 
obtained  by  eliminating  the  elements  of 
water  from  4-oxy-<vao-hexane-Karb- 
(W.  H.  Perkin,  jun.,  Joum. 


with  itttic  aahvdrkJfc    When  boned  »iih  CAUStic  soda  it  t 

to  a  mixturt^  ol  th*  A'*  and  fi'*  <ilihydrD;;ihchalic  acids.  TheA*** 
add  i*  obtained  by  boiling  xhe  dihydrobroniiiJe  of  the^^'**  add  with 
alcoholic  potash  or  by  conilnaca  boiling  of  the  ^*'*  add  with 
cau&tic  100*. 

The  A'^  add  I9  formed  when  phtbolk  add  is  reduced  in  the  cold  by 
sodium  amalgam  or  by  heating  theA*'^  And  ^*'*  adds  with  caustic 
soda.  The  fraRj-modincarionaT  a*  ^  add  ift  produced  when  phthalic 
acid  is  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam  in  the  presence  of  acetic  add. 
When  heated  lor  some  time  with  acetic  anhydride  it  changes  to  the 
CfJ'fcifm.  The  traru-^icid  has  been  rescilved  by  means  of  its 
stryehnine  salts  into  two  optically  active  is^merides,  both  of  which 
reaidity  pA»  10  a*"*  dihydropbthalic  acid  (A-  Neville,  Joum.  Chenu 
Sgc,  ti$D6,  Aci,  p.  17+4)- 

or  the  dihydroierephihalEc  acid*,  the  A'*  add  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ini:  t he  d ibtom ide  ol  i h e  A*  t ei r^Jh yd ro  acid  ^ i th  alcoholic  potash.  It 
canndt  be  prepared  by  a  direct  cirduction  ol  terephthalic  acid.  On 
waj-mifig  with  caustic  soda  it  is  converted  into  the  A*'*  add.  The  A*** 
acid  is  also  obtained  by  the  dirtct  rednciion  of  terephthalic  acid. 
Il  is  the  mo4t  stable  of  tht  dihydrti  acids.  The  A'**  acid  is  obtained 
by  boiling  the  cu-  and  franj- a''  acids  with  water,  which  are  obtained 
on  reditcmg  teirphthalic:  aciti  with  sodium  amalgam  in  faintly  alka* 
line  lolutionr  The  rclationehipi  rxLsting  between  the  various 
hydrafihthalkC  aeidi  tnay  be  shown  ai  tollowa^— 
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oxylic  add  (W.  H.  Perkin,  jun, 
Chem.  Soc.,  i<)04, 85,  p.  431).  Shikimie 
acid  (t-4.6-tnoxy-A*-tctrahydrobenxoic 
acid)  IS  found  in  the  fruit  of  JUicium 
rdifiosuM.  On  fusion  with  alkalis  it 
yields  para-oxybenzoic  add,  and  nas- 
cent hydrogen  reduces  it  to  hydro- 
shikimie  add.  Sedanolic  acid,  CitH«Oa. 
which  is  found  along  with  sedanonic 
acid,  CiiHigOt,  in  the  higher  boiling 
fractions  of  celery  oil,  is  an  ortho- 

oxyamyl'A*-tetrahydrobenzoic  acid,  sedanonic  add  being  ortho- 
vaIeryUA*-tetrahyarobenzoicadd(G.  Ciamician  and  P.  Silber,  Ber., 
1897,  y>,  pp.  492,  501,  1419  seq.).  Sedanolic  acid  readily  decom- 
poses into  water  and  its  lactone  aedanolid,  CuHi^,  the  odorous 
constituent  o(  ctU  c^'  oil. 

Tetmkydritphiindn  ccidi  Uyth  *  he^ene  dicarbojtylic  acids), 
CtHitCOjHIij^  or  the  ortho-serict  four  acids  are  known.  The 
A'  4cid  is  obtained  as  its  anhydride  by  heatine  the  A*  add  to 
no'  C-t  or  by  dii^iimng  hydropyromelliiic  acid.  Alkalirw  potassium 
pcrma]ngnn4.[c  ossidize*  it  to  adipic  acid.  The  a'  acid  is  formed 
along  with  the  A*  acid  by  reducing  phthalic  acid  with  sodium 
amargsm  in  hot  solutions^  The  A^  add  ejiiita  in  iis-  and  Irans- 
forms.  The  rrdJii-vanclj^  is  produced  by  reducinj^  phthatic  acid, 
and  the  fti-adU  hy  Tctlucm|  A*  *  dihydmphthalic  acid. 

In  the  mcta-si-rie*,  four  acidi  arc  al5i>  known-  The  a*  arn'  :*  f'^rmed 
along  with  the  ^*  (ni)  add  bj;  reducitig  isophihallr  he 

t«j|f  A*  odd  19  fonncd  by  hcauns  the  cuidd  with  i,  ric 

acid  undcf  pn-saurt.  The  A' scid  is  formed  when  tht  ^^  j^  Jc 
c(  tetfahydro  rim^raid  afid  is  distiUed  tW.  H*  Perkin*  junr.,  Jirum. 
Chtat.  Strc.,  1905,  87.  p.  J9j)* 

In  th<?  para-teriei^  three  add*  are-  known.  The  A\>dd  h  formed 
by  the  direct  reduction  of  terephthalic  at  id  3  by  boiUng  the  A*  acid 
With  caustic  Eoda;  and  by  the  reduction  (in  ihehcaDof  A^-^  Jihydro- 
tercphihalk  at  id.  The  ^l-adrl  cm^h  in  cit-  and  imts-  forms;  these 
are  pr...iliL.:-tHl  *,i,Mnif/inf,v.i^.iv  in  :  J..- reductionof  A*"*  Of  A*"' dibydfo- 
terephthalic  adds  by  sodium  amalgam. 

There  are  five  possible  dihydroBenzoIc  adds.  One  was  obtained 
in  the  form  of  iu  amide  by  the  reductkm  of  benzamide  in  alkaline 
solution  with  sodium  amakam  (A.  Hutchinson.  Ber.,  1891,  34, 
p.  177).  The  A**'  add  is  oStained  oa  oxidizing  dihydrobenzalde- 
byde  with  silver  oxide  or  by  the  reduction  of  mcu-trimcthyl- 
aminobenxoic  add  (R.  WUlstitter,  Ber.,  1904,  37,  p.  1859). 

Of  the  dihydrophthalic  adds,  five  are  known  in  the  ortho^eries, 
two  of  which  are  stereo-isomcrs  of  the  cis-  and  Irans-typt,  and  a 
similar  number  are  known  in  the  para-serics.  The  A***  add  is 
obtained  as  iu  aabydride  by  beatiiig  A***  dihydrophthalic  aabydrido 
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Cycio-keplane  Croup. 

Cyciohrptant  (suberane).  CtHh.  obtained  by  the  rrdiiciEon  of 
subcnr'I  iodidt.%  is  a  liquid  which  buik  at  117'  C^  On  treat ti^cnc 
with  bromine  in  the  presence  of  Aluminium  bromide  it  give*  thicliy 
pcntabrom toluene.  When  heated  with  hydriotJic  acid  to  Sjo*  Cf+ 
It  gives  nicthylheju methylene.  On  oxidation  with  nitric  aci^J 
(sp.  gr.  1-4)  it  yieldi  pimclie  acid.  Disuberyl,  CpHuCtHn*  a  thick 
oily  liquid,  boifing  at  290-291^  C,  Li  obtained  by  llie  reduction  of 
subcr^l  bromide. 

Cycio  Afpfewe.  QH^j,  is  obtained  fiy  the  action  of  alcoholic  potaih 
on  su beryl  iodide;  And  from  fyc/^-heptane  cartKin^vHc  acidi  the  amide 
of  which  by  the  action  of  sodium  hypubromiEe  is  converted  into 
cyc/i7-heptanamine„  wEiich,  \n  its  turn»  is  desiructive!y  methylated 
(R.  WillstJttcr,  Ber.,  1901.  54.  ni).  CvcU>A^p/jrfiefl£  iv  CtH,* 
is  obtained  from  ryc/e-heplene  (Willstitter,  Ix.  aJ.),  tt  is  idcntkaJ 
with  the  hydralropUidine^  which  resulEs  by  the  destructive  meihyb- 
tion  of  tropane. 

Eider  pent  (t  ri  met  hyl- 1 '  4  ^-cj^J^-heptad  iene  i  -5) ,  Ci  dH  1 1  is  prepared 
from  dihydroeycarvctjL  By  the  action  of  hydrobromk  add  (in 
glacial  acetic  add  solution  J  and  reduction  of  the  resulting  product 
It  yields  I'J-dimeihyl-^-cthylbcnjtcre  CA,  v.  Baejxr,  Btr.^  tft^?,  lO, 
p.  J075).  tZyt.\^hfpLUrkn£  (uopilidine),  CiH*.  is  formed  on  dis- 
tillinn  tmpine  with  baryta:  Jind  from  cvtiiivhcptadiene  by  forming 
its  addiiton  product  with  bfomiiic  md  heating  this  with  quiooline 
to  150-160"  C  {R,  Witliiiltten  /«.  CI/.).  Chromic  acid  oJtidi«*  it 
to  benwic  add  and  bcniaJdehyde.  With  bromine  it  forrr*  a  di- 
bromide,  which  %h^^  heated  to  ilo*  C  descompoaes  into  liydrt^ 
bromic  add  and  bennl  bromide. 

Cyclofci/Mcetwf,  CiHi/)H,  ii  formed  by  the  reduction  of  subenooe, 
and  by  the  action  of  siK'cr  nitrite  on  the  hydrochloride  of  cydo- 
hetanamlne  [N.  Demjanow,  CcJtiralblati,  1904^  i.  p.  T3I4). 

Cy<l<>fitpujn^ni  {suberone).  CiHi,0.  is  formed  oi>  tbe  dis- 
till atidci  of  suberic  add  witli  lime,  and  from  A-broTfi-O'do- heptane 
carboiylic  odd  by  treatment  «ith  baryta  and  subsequent  diitilila- 
tien  ovcf  kad  pcrrHcide  (K.  Vi-'lllsiUtter,  B^r^  1S98,  jt*  p,  3507). 
It  is  a  colouHm  liquid  having  a  peppermint  odour,  and  boiling 
at  17%  ,^179-5^  C.      Nitric  acid   oxadixcs  it   u»  R-pimclii:  adC 
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TVv^ibM.  CtHwO.  19  obtained  in  small  quantities  by  tbe  disttllation 
of  c-methyltTopine  metliyl  liydroxide,  and  1^  tlie  liydrolyns  ol  fi- 
oethyltropidine  witli  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  an  oOy  liquid, 
with  an  odoitr  resembling  that  of  benzaldehyde.  It  fonns  a  benxal 
compound,  and  gives  an  oyxroethvlene  denvative  and  cannot  be 
ondoed  to  an  aad,  reactions  which  |>oint  to  it  being  a  ketone  con- 
taining the  grouping  -CHfCO-.  It  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  a 
QKZo-heptene- 1  -ooe-7. 

Cyclo-JhrMiM  carboxylic  acid  (suberanic  acid),  CtHiiCOiH,  is 
obtained  by  the  reduction  o(  epfc/o-heptene-i-carboxylic  acid; 
from  bnMn-cydo-heptane  by  the  Gnenard  reaction;  and  by  the  re- 
duction of  hvdrotroptlidine  carboxyfic  acid  by  sodium  in  alcoholic 
solution  (R.  wilUtSLtter,  ficr.,  i8g8, 31,  p.  aso^-  '^^^  corresponding 
oxyadd  is  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  01  the  nitrile,  which  is  formed 
by  the  addition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  suberone  (A.  Spiegel,  Ann., 
1882,  311,  p.  117). 

Four  cjnOff-heptene  carboxylic  adds  are  known.  CydO'kef4efU-i- 
carboxjdic  add-t  is  prepared  from  oxysuberanic  aod.  This  acid 
when  neated  with  coiKcntrated  hydrochloric  add  to  iao-130*  C. 
yields  a  chlor-add,  which  on  warming  with  alcoholic  potash  is  tnuis- 
tormed  into  the  cyeb-heptene  compound.  Cycio-hepint€'2-carbox:^ic 
add-i  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of  cycfo-heptatriene  a-4-6<arb- 
oacylic  acki-i.  On  boiling  with  caustic  soda  it  isomerises  to  the 
corresponding  i-add. 

Cytio^ptairiau  earboxylic  acids,  CtHtCOsH.  All  four  are 
known.  According  to  F.  Bucbner  {Ber„  1898, 31,  p.  3342)  they  may 
be  represented  as  Follows :— 

<3   6    6   6 


The  A-octii  (a-isophenylacetic  add)  is  obuined  by  the  hydrolysis 


:  ester  m  an 


acid  is  foiroed  bv  strongly  heating  pseudophcnyla<xtic 

air-free  sealed  tube  and  nydrolysing  the  resulting  /^isophenvlacetic 

ester.    y-lMpkeitylaceiic  acid  is  obuined  by  heating  the  fi  and  8 


r  with  dilute  caustic  soda  (A.  Einhom,  Ber.,  1893,  26, 

Ninneroas  amimMlerivatives  of  the  c>«lo-heptane  series  have  been 
prepared  l^  R.  V^lstfttter  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  on  the 
oocistitution  of  tropine  (q.v.).  AmituxyclO'keptaiu  (suberylamine) 
is  obtained  fav  the  reduction  of  suberone  oxime  or  by  the  action  of 
todtnm  bypoDromite  on  the  amide  of  cydoheptane  carboxylic  add. 

Cydo-cctane  Croup, 
Few  members  of  this  group  are  knowm    By  tbe  distillation  of  the 
"  "  163) 


late  to  oxysubcric  add.    It  is  apparently  c>do-octanone 
also  W.  Miller  and  A.  Tschitschkin,  Centraiblatt,  1899.  3., 
p.  181). 

Pteudopdletierine  (methyl  granatonine).  GHuNO,  an  alkaloid  of 
Che  jtonegranate,  is  a  derivative  of  ey^o-ocune,  and  resembles 
tropine  in  that  it  contains  a  nitrogen  bridge  between  two  carbon 
atoms.  It  is  an  inactive  base,  and  also  has  ketonic  properties. 
On  coddation  it  yidds  methyl  granatic  ester,  which,  by  the  exhaustive 
methyiatioo  process,  is  convoted  into  homopiperylene  dicarboxylic 
cater,  HOiC-CH:CH-CHi<:H,<:H.-CHCO.H,  from  which  suberic 
add  may  be  obtained  on  reduction.  When  reduced  in  alcoholic 
solutioa  Dv  means  of  sodium  amalgam  it  yields  methyl  granatoline, 
QHiK>H-NCHi;  this  substance,  on  oxidation  with  cold  potassium 
permanganate,  is  converted  into  granatoline.  QHitNO,  which  on 
iSstiUatioa  over  doc  dust  yields  pyridine.  Methyl  granatoline  on 
treatmeot  with  hydriodic  add  and  red  phosphorus,  followed  by 
cansdc  pottsh,  jri^ls  methyl  gtanatinine,  CvHiiN,  which  when  heated 
with  hydriodic  add  and  phosphorus  to  340*  C.  is  converted  into 
methylnanatanine,  CaHt4-NCHi.  and  granatanine,  QH14NH.  The 
bydroduoride  of  the  latter  base  when  distilled  over  aoc  dust  yields 
•-pn^y!  pyridine.  By  the  dectrolytic  reduction  of  pseudopellet- 
ienxK,  i\r-methyl  granatanine  is  obtained,  and  this  by  exhaustive 
methylation  is  converted  into  A\{»-dimethyI  granatanine.  This 
Utter  compound  readily  forms  an  iodmethylate,  which  on  treatment 
widi  silver  onde  yidds  the  corresponding -ammonium  hydroxide. 
Tlse  ammonium  hydroxide  on  distillatioo  decomposes  into  trinethyl- 
Moiae.  matar  and  eydatxtauHeat'i  3. 

CHi-CH— CHt    CHiCH— CH.     CH, — CH--CH. 
CHiNMe  Co  -*tHaKMe  CHt -*(JHsHO  I^MeiCHt -« 
CttttH-^Ht   <SH,-CH-CH,     CHt— <iH-CH. 
i/-methyl 


CHi-CH-CH«    CH,  —  CH-CH,     CHa-CHiCH 
CHt  (^Me  CHs-CHdaO-  KMeiCHtt-CHt        CH 

CHtCH-CH    CH,  —  Ch-Ch    Ch,<:h,<:H 

A-^d»-methyl  fytioK)ctadiene 

granatanine 

CycHo-octadienet  QHup  as  above  prepared,  is  a  strong-smelling  oil 
which  decolorises  potassium  permanganate  solution  instantaneously. 
It  readily  polymerizes  to  a  di-cyc/(^octadiene  and  polymer  (C|Hi«)» 
(R.  Willst&tter.  Ber.,  1905,  38,  pp.  1975,  1984;  G.  Ciamidan  and  P. 
Silber.  Ber.,  1893, 36,  p.  2750;  A.  Picdmni,  CTdss.,  1902, 33. 1  p.  260). 
0-cydxhcctadiaia  has  been  prepared  from  methyl  granatinine 
iodmethylate. 

Cydo-oetane,  QHm  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  tbe  above 
unsaturated  hydrocaibon  by  the  Sabstier  and  Senderens's  method. 
It  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  146-3-118*  C.  and  possesses  a  strong 
camphor  odour.  On  oxidation  it  yields  suberic  aad  (R.  Willstatter, 
Bcr.,  1907,  40,  pp.  95^).    0.  Doebner  (B«r.,  190a,  35,  op.  2129, 


3538;  1903.  36.  p.' 4318)  obtained  compounds,' wliich'in'all  probaln- 
lity  are  cycio-octadienes,  by  the  distillation  <^  ^vinylacryiic  acid. 


sorbic  acid,  and  dnnamenyl  acrylic  add  with  anhydrous  bvyta. 
Cydo-n^fwiie  Group, 
According  to  N.  Zelinsky  (Ber.,  1907,  40,  p.  780)  eycJommancnct 
C«HnO;  a  luiuid  boiling  at  95^97*  C,  is  formed  on  distilling  sebadc 
add  with  lime,  and  from  tlus,  by  reduction  to  the  corresponding 
secondary  alcoholj  conversion  01  tbe  latter  into  the  iodide,  and 
subsequent  reduction  of  this  with  sine,  cydo-fuwaiM,  CiHii,  a  liquid 
boiling  at  170-173*  C.  is  obtained. 

POLYNESIA,  (Gr.  roX6s,  many,  and  i^trof,  island),  a  term 
sometimes  used  to  cover  the  whole  «f  tbe  oceanic  islands  in 
the  central  and  western  Pacific,  but  properly  for  tbe  eastern 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  these  islands.  The  chief  groups 
thus  included  ard  Hawaii,  the  Ellice,  Phoenix,  Union,  Manihiki 
and  Marquesas  groups,  Samoa  and  Tonga,  the  Cook,  Sodety, 
Tubuai  and  Tuamotu  groups,  -and  many  other  lesser  islands. 
(See  PAanc  Ocean,  section  on  I^nd,  and  separate  artides 
on  the  principal  groups,  &c.) 

The  Polynesian  Race. — For  tbe  etbnological  problems  offered 
by  Polynesia  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  solutions  have  yet  been 
found.  By  some  the  term  Polynesian  has  been  treated  as  a 
synonym  for  Malayo-Polynesian,  and  has  been  made  to  indude 
ail  the  brown  races  of  Malaysia,  Melanesia,  Micronesia  and 
Polynesia.  Linguistically,  physically  and  mentally  this  view 
is  untenable.  Vi/liatever  be  the  origin  of  the  Polynesians,  tbey 
are  not  Malays,  though,  themsdves  of  mixed  blood,  they  have 
probably  certain  racial  dements  in  common  with  the  latter, 
who  are  undoubtedly  hybrids.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Polynesians  axe  ethnologlcally  a  far  older  race 
than  the  Malays,  who,  as  they  now  exist,  are  a  comparatively 
modem  people;  and  thus  Friedrich  Miiller's  and  D.  G.  Brinton's 
theory,  that  they  form  a  branch  of  the  Malays,  fails.  Joseph 
Deniker  dedares  the  Polynesians  a  separate  ethnic  group  of 
the  Indo-Padfic  area,  and  in  this  view  he  is  followed  by  A.  H. 
Keane,  who  suggests  that  they  are  a  branch  of  the  Caucasic 
division  of  mankind  who  possibly  migrated  in  the  Neolithic 
period  from  the  Asiatic  mainland.  Of  the  migration  itself  no 
doubt  is  now  felt,  but  the  first  entrance  of  the  Polynesians  into 
tbe  Padfic  must  have  been  an  event  so  remote  that  ndther  by 
tradition  nor  otberwise  can  it  be  even  approximately  fixed. 
The  Journey  of  these  Caucasians  would  naturally  be  in  stages. 
Their  earliest  halting  place  was  probably  tbe  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, where  a  few  of  their  kin  linger  in  Uie  Mentawi  Islands 
on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatnu  Thence  at  a  date  within  historic 
times  a  migration  eastward  took  place.  Tbe  absence  of  San- 
skrit roots  in  the  Polynesian  languages  appears  to  indicate  that 
this  migration  was  in  pre-Sanskritic  times.  Whether  anything 
like  a  definite  date  can  be  fixed  for  it  may  well  be  questioned. 
Abraham  Fomander'  has,  however,  with  great  probability, 
traced  back  the  history  of  the  Hawaiians  to  the  sth  century. 
He  has  studied  the  folk-lore  of  those  islands  exfaaustivdy,  and 
from  this  source  comes  to  the  condusion  that  the  Polynesian 
migration  ^m  the  Indian  Archipelago  may  be  approximatdy 
assigned  to  thft  dote  qf  the  ist  or  to  the  snd  .century.  The 
traditions  of  many  of  the  Polynesian  peoples  .tend  to  make 
Savaii,  the  largest  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  their  ancestral  home 
in  the  East  Padfic,  and  linguistic  and  other  evidence  goes  to 
*An  AeeotuUefAePalynesiam  Race  (1878).  L  168. 
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support  the  theory  that  the  first  Polynesian  settlement  in  the 
East  Pacific  was  in  Samoa,  and  that  thence  the  various  branches 
of  the  race  made  their  way  in  all  directions.  Most  likely  Samoa 
was  the  first  group  permanently  occupied  by  them.  Owing 
to  the  admixture  of  the  Pol3mesian8  with  the  Papuans  in  Fiji 
some  authorities  have  thought  the  first  settlement  was  in 
those  islands,  and  that  the  setUen  were  eventually  driven  thence 
by  the  Papuan  occupiers.  We  can,  however,  account  for  the 
presence  of  Polynesian  blood  in  Fiji  in  another  way,  viz.  by  the 
intercourse  that  has  been  kept  up  between  the  people  of  Tonga 
and  Fiji.  If  the  first  resting-place  of  the  Polynesians  was  in 
that  group,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Samoa  was  the 
first  permanent  home  of  the  race. 

It  used  to  be  doubted  whether  these  people  could  have  gone 
from  the  Indian  archipekgo  so  far  eastward,  because  the  pre- 
vailing winds  and  currents  are  from  the  east.  But  it  is  now 
well  known  that  at  tipies  there  are  westerly  winds  in  the  region 
over  which  they  would  have  to  travel,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  voyage.  The  Poly- 
nesians are  invariably  navigators.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  in  early  times  they  were  much  better  seamen  than  they 
are  at  present.  Indeed  their  skill  in  navigation  has  greatly 
declined  since  they  have  become  known  to  Europeans.  They 
used  to  construct  decked  vessels  capable  of  carrying  one  or  two 
hundred  persons,  with  water  and  stores  sufficient  for  a  voyage 
of  some  weeks  duration.  These  vessels  were  made  of  planks 
well  fitted  and  sewn  together,  the  joints  being  caulked  and 
pitched.^  It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  the  construction  of 
such  vessels  has  ceased.  The  people  had  a  knowledge  of 
the  stars,  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  constellations  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year;  by  this  means  they  determined 
the  tavoxurable  season  for  making  a  voyage  and  directed  their 
course. 

The  Polynesians  were  by  no  means  a  savage  people  when 
they  entered  the  Pacific.  Indeed  their  elaborate  historical 
legends  show  that  they  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of 
civilization.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  these  legends,  and 
have  studied  native  manners  and  customs,  see  many  unmis- 
takable proofs  that  the  Polynesians  had,  at  their  migration, 
considerable  knowledge  and  culture,  and  that  the  race  has 
greatly  deteriorated. 

The  Polynesians  are  physically  a  very  fine  race.  On  sonie 
islands  they  average  5  ft.  10  in.  in  height.  De  Quatrefages, 
in  a  table  giving  the  stature  of  different  races  of  men,*  puts  the 
natives  of  Samoa  and  Tonga  as  the  tallest  people  in  the  world. 
He  gives  5  ft.  9*92  in.  as  their  average  height.  They  are  well 
developed  in  proportion  to  their  height.  Their  colour  is  a  brown, 
lighter  or  darker  generally  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
exposure  to  the  sun— being  darker  on  some  of  the  atolls  where 
the  people  spend  much  time  in  fishing,  and  among  fishermen 
on  the  volcanic  islands,  and  lighter  among  women,  chiefs  and 
others  less  exposed  than  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Their  hair 
is  dark  brown  or  black;  smooth  and  curly,  very  different  from 
the  frizzly  mop  of  the  Papuan  or  the  lank  straight  locks  of  the 
Malay.  They  have  very  little  beard.  Their  features  are  gen- 
erally fairly  regular  and  often  beautiful;  eyes  invariably  black, 
and  in  some  persons  oblique;  jaws  not  projecting,  except  in  a 
few  instances;  Ups  of  medium  thickness;  the  noses  are  naturally 
long,  well  shaped  and  arched,  but  many  are  artificially  flat- 
tened at  the  bridge  in  infancy.  Their  foreheads  are  fairly  high, 
but  rather  narrow.  The  young  of  both  sexes  are  good-looking. 
The  men  often  have  more  regular  features  than  the  women. 
Formerly  the  men  paid  more  attention  to  personal  appearance 
than  the  women.  Polynesians  generally  are  of  singularly 
cleanly  habits,  love  bathing,  and  have  a  taste  for  neatness  and 
order.  Their  clothing  is  simple:  a  loin  cloth  for  the  men  and 
for  the  women  a  girdle  or  petticoat  of  leaves.  Sometimes 
women  cover  the  Moulders,  and  on  great  occasions  the  men 
robe  themselves  in  lapa^  bark-doth.    The  men  are  usually 

>  G>co>nut  fibre  and  the  gum  which  exudes  from  the  bread-fruit 
tree  are  generally  uted  for  "  caulking  "  and  "  pitchins  "  canoes. 
*  Tk»  Human  Species  (International  Scientific  Series),  pp.  S7-6o. 


tattooed  in  elaborate  designs  from  the  navel  to  the  thigh,  and 
often  aroimd  mouth  and  eyes. 

As  a  race  the  Polynesians  are  somewhat  apathetic  An 
enervating  climate  and  lavish  natural  resources  incline  them  to 
lead  easy  lives.  On  the  more  barren  islands,  and  on  those  more 
distant  from  the  equator,  they  show  more  energy.  Under 
certain  circumstances  they  become  excitable,  and  manifest  a 
kind  of  care-for-nothing  spirit.  As  savages  they  were  strict 
in  their  religious  observances  and  religion  came  into  almost 
every  action  of  life,  and  they  have  been,  in  most  instances,  easily 
led  to  accept  Christianity.  Their  essential  trait  is  their  per- 
ennial cheerfulness,  and  their  fondness  for  dance  and  song  and 
every  soit  of  amusement.*  They  are  shrewd,  intelligent  an(f 
possess  much  conmion  sense.  Where  they  have  from  early 
years  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  Polynesian 
youths  have  proved  themselves  to  possess  intellectual  powers 
of  no  mean  order.  They  are  almost  invariably  fluent  speakers; 
with  many  of  them  oratory  seems  to  be  a  natural  gift;  it  is  also 
carefully  cultivated.  An  orator  will  hold  the  interest  of  his 
hearers  for  hours  together  at  a  political  gathering,  and  in  his 
speech  he  will  bring  in  historical  allusions  and  precedents,  and 
will  make  apt  quotations  from  ancient  legends  in  a  manner  which 
would  do  credit  to  the  best  parliamentary  orators.  Many  of 
them  are  very  brave,  and  think  little  of  self-sacrifice  for  others 
where  duty  or  family  honour  is  concerned. 

Pf^iyneuan  society  h  d!vidt?fJ  inro  the  family  and  the  dan.    Each 


cktt  h^  a  lump  which  is  uau^VIv  Liorne  by  one  of  the  oldest  members, 
who  Is  the  chitrf  or  head  for  Lnc  time  being.  This  dan  sj^stem  no 
doiibt  gt-nemll^  prfvullcd  in  cidy  Limes,  and  was  the  origin  of  the 
prWit-ial  chiclcaLiuhip&  But  clKingea  have  been  made  in  mo6t  of 
thf  i^axuJa.  ](i.  vsvnc  the  head  of  one  dan  has  become  king  over 
se^'cral  Iri  many  ca%^  EarEv  cling  have  been  divided  into  sections 
under  «cconUaiy  hcdd^.  and  hav^:  e\en  been  subdivided. 

A»  4  niTe  near  rvbtJon*  du  nciL  jcitermarry.  In  some  islands  this 
rule  ii  ri&dly  adhcdod  to,  Thtro  liave  been  exceptions,  however, 
especiilly  in  the  oljc  of  hieh  chWi>-.  but  usually  ereat  care  is  taken 
to  p^rvt^nc  the  uniDn  of  xho^  v,hh\n  the  prescnbed  limits  of  con- 
saiiEumity.  Chdd.ren  gencraJty  dwtll  with  their  kin  on  the  father's 
side,  but  tbry  ha^-^i^Ljal  right »  on  the  mother's  side,  and  sometime 
tbay  take  up  their  abode  with  thdr  mother's  family.  The  only 
nainn  used  to  express  paititru^ar  rdationships  are  father  and 
m<jthcr,  son  and  d.jughter,  brothf^r  and  sister.  There  is  usually 
n&  rJi>jiinct]on  botwecn  bnintheo  l^^r  sisters)  and  cousins,  all  the 
chtldruJi  of  brothen  aad  sUteis  ipesk  of  each  other  as  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  they  call  uncles  and  aunts  fathers  and  mothers.  Above 
the  relationship  of  parents  all  are  simply  ancestors,  no  term  bdng 
used  for  grandfathCT  which  would  not  equally  apply  to  anj^  more 
remote  male  ancestor.  In  the  same  way  there  is  no  distinctiv'e 
term  for  grandchild.  A  man  speaks  of  his  grandchild  as  his  son 
or  daughter,  or  umply  as  his  child.*  Polygamy  was  often  practised, 
especially  by  chiefs,  and  also  concubinage.  In  some  places  a  widow 
was  talnn  oy  the  brother  of  her  deceaised  husband,  or.  failing  the 
brother,  by  some  other  relative  of  the  deceased,  as  an  additional  wife. 
Divorce  was  an  easy  matter,  and  of  frequent  occurrence;  but,  as  a 
rule,  a  divorced  wife  would  not  marry  again  without  the  consent  of 
her  former  husband.  An  adulterer  was  always  liable  to  be  killed 
by  the  aggrieved  husband,  or  by  some  member  of  his  dan.  If 
the  culpnt  himsdf  could  not  be  reached,  any  member  of  the  dan 
was  liable  to  suffer  in  his  stead.  In  some  islands  female  virtue  was 
highly  rqEarded,  Perhaps  of  all  the  groups  Samoa  stood  hishest 
in  this  respect.  There  was  a  spedal  ordeal  through  which  a  bride 
paned  to  prove  her  virginity,  and  a  proof  of  her  immorality  brought 
disgrace  upon  all  her  rdatives.  But  in  other  islands  there  was  much 
freedom  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  Owing  to  the  almost  promis- 
cuous intercourse  which  prevailed  among  a  portion  of  the  race,  in 
some  groups  titles  descended  through  the  mother  and  not  through 
the  father.    In  Hawaii  there  was  a  peculiar  system  of  marriage 


*  Wrestling  and  boxing,  a  kind  of  hockey  and  football,  canoe  and 
foot  races,  walking-matches,  swimming,  archery,  cockfigfating, 
fishing-matches  and  pigeon-catching  are  among  their  pastimes. 
Of  indoor  eames  they  have  a  number,  many  being  of  a  gambling 
nature.  Aluch  time  is  spent,  especially  after  the  evening  meal, 
in  asking  riddles,  in  rhyming,  &c  The  redtal  of  songs  and  myths 
is  a  common  amusement,  and  on  special  occasions  there  is  dandng. 
The  night-dances  were  generally  accompanied  by  much  indecency 
and  immorality. 

*  Dr  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  in  Ancient  Society,pp.  419-423.  makes  the 
Polynenans  to  have  mstinctive  terms  for  ^ndfather,  grandmother. 


grandson  and  granddaughter.    In  this  he  is  mistaken.    It  is  evident 
from  his  own  lists  that  the  Hawaiian  kupuna  means 
ancestor.     In  like  manner  moopuna  simply  means  a  < 
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teUtSwuMp,**  brathcfi  with  their  wives,  and  nttera  with  their 
hnabandt,  pownwring  eadk  other  in  common."  There  also,  espedally 
In  the  case  of  chkii  and  chieftaineflses,  brothen  and  tistera  aome- 
timea  intermarried. .  But  these  customs  did  not  prevail  in  other 
groupa.  It  is  almost  certain  that  they  did  not  prevail  in  Hawaii  in 
eady  times,  but  that  they  were  the  result  of  that  deterioration  in  the 
face  which  thdr  traditions  and  many  of  their  customs  indicate.^ 

Women  have  always  occupied  a  relatively  high  position  among 
the  Polynesians.  In  most  groups  they  have  great  iniBuence  and  are 
treated  with  much  respect.  In  some  cases  they  take  hereditary 
titles  and  hold  high  offices.  As  among  their  congeners  in  Mada- 
gascar, so  also  in  parts  of  Polynesia,  there  may  be  a  queen  or  a  diief- 
tainess  in  her  own  r^ht ;  and  a  woman  in  high  posation  will  command 
as  much  respect,  and  will  exercise  as  s;reat  authority,  as  a  man  would 
in  the  same  positicKU  ^  Everywhere  ufantKide  prevailed;  in  some 
<tf  the  smaller  islands  it  was  regulated  by  law  in  order  to  prevent 
over-population.'  It  was  aUo  a  very  common  practice  to  dntroy 
the  foetus,  but  parents  were  affectionate  towards  their  children. 
The  practice  of  adopting  children  was,  and  still  i^  common.  Often 
there  is  ^n  exchange  made  between  members  of  the  same  dan; 
but  sometimes  there  is  adoption  from  without.  Tattooing  gennally 
prevailed  amon^  the  men,  different  patterns  bein^  followed  m  differ- 
ent graopa  of  islands.  In  some  a  larger  portion  of  the  body  is 
tattooed  than  in  others.  A  youth  was  consdered  to  be  in  his 
minority  until  he  was  tattooed,  and  in  former  times  he  would  have 
no  chance  of  marrying  until  he  had,  by  submitting  to  this  process, 
proved  himsdf  to  be  a  num.  Puberty  m  the  other  sex  was  generally 
marked  by  feasting,  or  some  other  demonstration,  among  the  female 
friends.  Old  age  is  generally  honoured.  Often  an  inferior  chief 
will  give  op  his  title  to  a  younger  man,  vet  he  himself  will  lose  but 
fittle  by  so  doing.    The  neglect  of  aged  persons  is  extremely  rare. 

Property  belonginc  to  a  clan  is  held  in  common.  Each  clan 
ttSttally  posse  sBca  land,  and  over  this  no  one  member  has  an  exclusive 
right,  out  all  have  an  e^ual  right  to  use  it.  The  chief  or  recognized 
head  ai  the  dan  or  section  alone  can  properly  dispose  of  it  or  assign 
its  use  for  a  time  to  an  outsider;  and  even  be  is  expected  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  heads  of  families  before  be  alienates  the  '^'^ — "" 


Thus  land  is  handed  down  through  successive  generations  un(_  . 
nominal  control  of  the  recognized  head  of  the  dan.  Changes 
have  been  made  in  many  islands  in  this  respect:  but  there  can  oe 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  joint  ownership  of  property  in  dans 
was  common  among  the  entire  race  in  former  times. 

In  early  times  the  head  of  each  dan  was  supreme  among  his 
own  peofMe,  but  in  all  matters  he  -had  associated  with  him  the 
_: 1 v-^j-  ^  families  in  the  dan.     Thdr  united 


aotfaonty  extended  over  all  the  members  and  the  possessions  of  the 
dan,  and  they  were  independent  of  every  other  dan.  There  are  in 
some  places  vestiges  of  this  primitive  state  of  sodety  still  remaining: 
the  transition  to  a  limited  or  to  a  despotic  monarchy  may  be  traced 
by  means  of  the  ancient  legends  in  some  islands,  and  in  others  it  is 
a  matter  of  recent  history.  One  dan  bdng  more  numetous  and 
strmfler  than  another,  and  its  chief  being  amtntious,  it  b  easy  to 
see  how  by  conquering  a  ndghbouring  dan  he  increased  the  import- 
ance  of  his  dan  and  extended  his  own  power.  In  some  of  the  islands 
this  transhion  process  has  hardly  yet  devebped  into  an  absolute 
monarcliy.  We  may  even  see  two  or  three  stages  of  the  progress. 
In  one  instance  a  certain  clan  has  the  ri|;;ht  to  nominate  the  prindpal 
chief  over  an  entire  district;  tlMMtgh  it  is  known  aa  the  ruUng  dan, 
its  rale  is  mainly  confined  to  this  nomination,  and  to  decision  for  or 
acaipat  war.  In  all  other  respects  the  district  eniojrs  the  privile^ 
Of  sdf<govcmment.  In  another  case  the  nominal  king  over  a  dis- 
trict, or  over  an  entire  island,  can  be  dected  onlv  from  among  the 
members  of  a  certain  dan,  the  monardiy  being  ekctive  within  that 
alone;  but  this  king  has  little  authority.  In  other  cases  a  more 
despotic  monarchy  has  grown  up^he  prowess  of  one  man  leading 
to  the  subjugation  of  other  dans.    Even  in  this  case  the  chiefs  or 


>  Mor^n  has  founded  one  of  his  forms  of  fiamily-'the  consanguine 
—on  the  supposed  existence  in  former  times  among  the  Mala3rs  and 
Polynesians  of  the  custom  of  "  intermarria^  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
own  and  collateral,  in  a  group."  All  the  evidence  he  finds  in  support 
of  thb  is  (i)  the  existence  of  the  custom  above  mentioned  in  Hawaii; 
and  (a)  the  absence  of  spedal  terms  for  the  rdationship  of  uncle, 
aunt  and  cousin,  this  indicating,  he  thinks,  that  these  were  regarded 
as  fathefv,  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters.  He  admits  that  "  the 
taages  with  respect  to  marriage  which  prevailed  when  the  system 
was  formed  may  not  prevail  at  the  prnent  time."  But  he  adds, 
*'  To  sustain  the  deduction  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should ' 
(Ancieut  Society,  p.  408).  Mocgan  has  given  special  terms  for  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  because  it  wmild  prove  too  much  to  show 
that  the  people  had  no  grandfathers,  &c.  But  these  terms  are  used 
for  ancestors  of  any  generation.  The  terms  used  for  grandchildren, 
in  fike  manner,  are  used  for  any  generation  of  descendants.  He 
says  (p.  406)  the  terms  of  husband  and  wife  are  used  in  common  by 
a  group  of  snters  or  brothers,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  words  used  for 
KwKq.u-l  (gd  vife  in  Hawaii  simply  mean  male  and  female.  In 
some  islands  there  are  terms  used  for  wife  in  the  most  strict  sense. 
The  word  wife  is  not  used  more  exduaively  among  us  than  among 
#MW  Polynesian  people. 


heads  of  clans  sometimes  still  hold  thdr  property  and  rule  over  thdr 
own  people,  only  rendering  a  kind  of  feudal  service  and  paying 
tribute  to' the  king. 

The  Polynesians  are  exceedingly  fond  of  rank  and  of  titles.  Much 
deference  is  paid  to  dtiefs  %nd  to  persons  of  rank;  and  special 
terms  are  generally  employed  in  addressing  these.  Every  part  of  a 
chief's  body  and  aiU  hb  bdongings  have  names  different  from  those 
employed  tor  common  people.>  The  grade  of  rank  which  a  person 
occupies  will  often  be  indicated  by  the  language  in  which  he  is 
addressed.  .Thifs,  in  Samoa  there  are  four  different  terms  for  to 
come:  •  sau  b  f or  a  common  man;  maliu  mat  is  a  respectful  term 
for  a  person  without  a  title;  susu  mat  for  a  titled  dud;  and  afio 
met  for  a  member  of  the  royal  family.  In  addressing  chiefs,  or 
others  to  whom  one  wishes  to  be  respectful,  the  singular  number 
of  the  personal  pronoun  b  rarely  used ;  the  dual  b  employed  instead^ 
—the  dual  of  dignity  or  of  respect. 

Offices  and  titles  are  seldom  hereditary  in  our  sense  of  the  term, 
aa  descending  from  father  to  son.  They  are  rather  elective  within 
the  limits  of  the  dan,  or  the  division  of  a  clan.  A  common  practice 
b  for  the  holder  of  a  high  title  to  nominate  a  successor;  and  hb 
nomination  b  generally  confirmed  by  the  chids,  or  heads  of  house- 
holds, with  whom  the  right  of  elecUon  rests.  In  ancient  times  the 
authority  of  a  high  chief  or  king  did  not  usually  extend  to  any 
detaib  ol  government.  But  in  Hawaii  there  are  tnEditions  of  a  wise 
king  who  mterestod  himself  in  promotin|;  the  sodal  well-bdng  of 
the  people,  and  made  good  Uws  for  their  guidance.*  Usually  all 
matters  affecting  a  district  or  an  island  were  settled  by  the  cniefa 
of  the  dbtrict,  while  those  of  a  sinele  village  were  settled  by  a 
council  consbting  of  the  chiefs  and  heads  of  households  in  the  vilbge. 
In  some  islands  each  clan,  or  each  villagCj  would  feel  itself  at  liberty 
to  make  war  on  another  dbn  or  village  without  consulting  the  views 
of  any  higher  authority.  Indeed  the  rule  was  for  each  clan  or  dis- 
trict  to  settle  its  own  affairs.  In  the  case  of  offences  against 
individuals,  dther  the  person  injured,  or  another  member  of  hb 
clan,  woukl  avenge  the  injury  done.  For  most  offences  there  was 
some  generally  recognized  punbhment — such  as  death  for  murder 
or  adultery:  out  often  vengeance  would  fall  upon  another  person 
instead  of  the  wrongdoer.  In  avenging  wrong,  a  member  of  the 
vilbge  or  of  the  dan  to  which  the  offender  belonged  would  serve 
equally  well  to  satisfy  their  ideas  of  justice  if  the  culprit  himself 
could  not  be  eanly  reached.  Sometimes  all  the  memben  of  the 
family,  or  of  a  vtllafe,  to  which  a  culprit  belonged  would  flee  from  their 
homes  and  take  refuge  in  another  village,  or  seek  the  protection  of  a 
powerful  chief.  In  some  places,  in  cases  of  crime,  the  members  of 
the  family  or  vilb^  would  convey  the  culprit  bound — sometimes 
even  carrying  him  like  a  pig  that  b  to  be  killed— and  place  hipi  with 
apfrfo^ies  before  those  against  whom  he  had  tranq:TeMed.  The 
ignoimny  of  such  a  proceeding  was  generally  considered  sufficient 
atonement  for  the  gravest  offences.  There  were  slaves  in  many 
blands,  dther  persons  conquered  in  war,  or  those  who  hid  been 
condemned  to  lose  their  personal  liberty  on  account  of  evil  conduct. 

Pottery  was  not  manufactured  by  the  Polynesians:  a  fact  which, 
it  has  been  argued,  goes  far  to  prove  the  remoteness  of  tlw  Poly- 
nesian migration  from  the  Maby  Archipebgo,  where  there  b  not  a 
single  trim  which  does  not  possess  the  art.  It  may,  however,  be 
that|  moving  among  small  coral  blands  for  scores  of  generations  and 
thus  without  materiab,  they  lost  the  art.  Those  of  them  who 
possessed  pottery  obtained  it  from  the  Papuans.  In  most  of  their 
manufactures  they  were,  however,  in  advance  of  the  Papuans. 
They  made  use  of  the  vegetable  fibres  abounding  in  the  blands,  the 
women  manufacturing  doth,  chiefly  from  the  Dark  of  the  paper 
mulberry  (Morus  fapyrifera),  but  also  in  some  blands  from  the 
bark  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  and  the  hibiscus.  Thb  in  former 
times  furnished  them  with  most  of  their  dothing.  They  also  made 
various  kinds  of  mats,  baskets  and  fans  from  the  leaves  of  the  pan- 
danus,  the  bark  of  the  hibiscus,  from  spedes  of  b6hmeria  or  other 
Urticaoeous  plants.  Some  of  their  mats  are  very  beautifully  made, 
and  in  some  islands  they  are  the  most  valuable  property  the  people 
possess.  The  people  also  use  the  various  fibre-produdng  plants  lor 
the  manufacture  of  ropes,  coarse  string  and  fine  cord,  and  for  making 
fishing  nets.  The  nets  are  often  very  large,  and  are  netted  with  a 
needle  and  mesh  as  in  hand-netting  among  ourselves. 

The  Polynesians,  who  have  always  been  entirdy  without  metab, 
are  clever  workers  in  wood.  Canoe  and  house  buikiing  are  trades 
usually  confined  to  certain  families.  The  large  canoes  in  which  they 
formerly  made  long  voyages  are  no  tonger  built,  but  various  kinds 
of  smaller  canoes  are  made,  from  the. commonest,  which  b  umply 
a  hoUowcd-out  tree  cut  into  form,  to  the  finely  shaped  one  built 
upon  a  keel,  the  joints  of  the  various  pieces  bdng  nicely  fitted,  and 
the  whole  stitched  together  with  cord  made  from  the  husk,  of  coco- 
nuts. Some  of  the  laiger  canoes  are  ornamented  with  rude  carving ; 
and  in  some  islands  they  are  somewhat  ebborately  decorated  with 
inlaid  mother-of-peari.  The  houses  are  generally  well  and  elabor- 
ately made,  but  neariy  all  the  ornamentation  b  put  on  the  inside  of 
thereof. 

They  manufacture  several  wooden  utennb  for  household  use. 


*^See  a  remarkable  example  in  pomander's  AceouaU  of  tJu  Poly- 
fMiioii  iSocf,  iL  89. 
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such  as  dishes  or  deep  bowls,  head-mti  ftod  ttooli.  Havltif  no 
metal  or  other  vessels  in  which  to  boil  watLT,  aU  cooking  Is  done  by 
baking,  generally  in  holes  in  the  ground-  1  hey  al4  nulcc  wooden 
gongs,  or  drums.  They  used  to  make  wuodcn  6»hhook>,  club^ij 
spears  and  bows.  They  still  make  wooden  Ash<p<:4r«  and  curved  anJ 
inlaid  combs.  The)r  employ  the  bhrnbcK^  Tor  making  drums  ami 
flutes.  Formerly  knives  were  made  of  ba.mtx>o»  whith  is  Etill  some- 
times used  for  that  purpose.  In  the  mani,]raciure  of  thrK  thini^s 
they  employed  adxes  made  of  stone,  sheU  or  hafd  wiwd,  and  a  wooden 
drill  pointed  with  stone,  shell  or  bone.  I'hi'y  marlc  moihcr-cf  pc^rl 
fishhooks,  and  thejr  still  use  a  part  of  tho^  old  liiookd— or  artihcial 
bait — in  combination  with  steel  hooks,  ihc  rucive-made  port  id  a 
being  generally  shaped  like  a  small  fnh  For  water- vtshtIsk  &c., 
they  employ  gourds  and  large  coco-nut  ilicM?.  in  pirpQring  which 
they  pour  in  water  and  allow  the  pulp  or  tlir  kcmrl  to  dcc^y,  so  that 
it  may  be  removed  without  breaking  the  riad  or&hrlL  Thtir  drinU- 
ing  cups  are  made  of  half  a  coco-nut  sJictl.  Sharks'  tctriTi,  she  Mi 
aiM  bamboo  were  formerly  generally  used  ai  cutting  in&trumcm:! 
for  shaving  and  surgical  operations.  Tbvy  employ  ve^ciablc  d>t'i 
for  painting  their  bark-doth,  calabasbn^  &c.  tn  gome  itianda  :hcy 
also  use  a  red  earth  for  this  purpose.  Their  cloth  it  generally 
ornamented  with  geometrical  patterns.  Any  drawings  of  animals 
&c.,  which  they  make  are  exceedingly  in^nistic,  and  no  aitcmpt 
is  made  at  perspective.  Their  musical  in^irunicnti  are  few  and  rude 
— consisting  of  the  drums  and  flutes  alivjdy  mentioned,  and  slicll 
trumpets. 

The  Polynesians  were  all  polytheists.  Without  doubt  many  of 
their  gods  are  deified  men;  but  it  is  clear  that  some  are  the  [urci  s 
of  Nature  personified,  while  others  appear  to  le present  hui::  li 
passions  which  have  become  identified  with  particular  per^na  v^ho 
have  an  existence  in  their  historical  mythj.^  But  the  concept vn 
which  they  had  of  Tangaloa  (Taaroa  and  [\:iiMloa  in  some  i&lanJ  ) 
is  of  a  higher  order.  Among  the  Tah]ii.in9  he  was  reg-irdcd  as 
"the  first  and  principal  god,  uncreated  and  existinE  trom  the 
beginning,  or  from  the  time  he  emerged  irom  pa.  or  the  *or]d  of 
darkness."*  "  He  was  said  to  be  the  father  ol  all  the  rocIj,  ami 
creator  of  all  things,  yet  was  scarcely  reckoned  an  object  o£  worship."* 
Dr  Turner  says,  "  the  unrestrictra,  or  wnconditiancd,  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  the  name  of  this  Samoan  Jupiti:rr/'4' 

The  worship  of  certain  of  the  great  s^i  was  ci^mmon  to  all  the 
people  in  a  group  of  islands.  Others  were  Eoda.  of  vtlbees  or  of 
families,  white  others  were  gods  of  individuals.  The  godi  of  dans 
were  probably  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors  in  their  own  line.  In 
some  islands,  when  tne  birth  of  a  child  was  expected,  the  aid  o\  the 
TOds  of  the  family  was  invoked,  beginning  with  x  he  god  of  the  father. 
The  god  prayed  to  at  the  instant  of  birth  bee j  me  the  ^od  of  the 
child.  In  other  places  the  name  of  the  E:hiLd'!i  god  w:t^  declared 
when  the  umbilical  cord  wa«  severed.  The  genii  were  suppoied  to 
dwell  in  various  animals,  in  trees,  or  even  in  inanimate  objects,  as  a 
•tone,  a  shell,  &c.  In  some  islands  idols  bearing  more  or  less  resem- 
blance to  the  human  shape  were  made,  bui  in  all  ca^s  the  material 
objects  were  regarded  simply  as  the  abodes  of  the  immaterial  spirits 
of  the  gods. 

Their  temples  were  either  nationally  for  a  single  vilhge,  or  for 
the  god  of  a  family.  They  were  sometimes  larpe  stQUc  cncloiaures 
Imarae),  sometimes  a  grove,  or  a  house.  The  principal  prieiti  were 
a  particular  order,  the  priesthood  beinp  he  red  it  a  r>.  Ici  tome  caws, 
however,  the  father  of  a  family  waspnest  in  his  own  hoUKhold  and 
presented  offerings  and  prayers  to  the  faxnilv  god. 

In  some  islands  human  sacrifices  were  of  frequent  occurrtnce;  in 
others  they  were  offered  only  on  very  rare  and  exceptional  otcaiiona, 
when  the  demand  was  made  by  the  priests  for  something sptcijlty 
valuable.  The  usual  offerings  to  the ^od a  were  food.  The  system 
of  taboo  was  connected  with  their  reUfiioua  rltei.  There  were  two 
ways  by  which  things  might  become  tnhLw:  (i)  by  contact  with 
anything  belonging  to  the  god,  as  his  vitLblt  repreacnnitioii  or  his 
priest.  Probably  it  was  thought  that  a  port  ion  of  the  sacred  essence 
of  the  god,  or  of  a  sacred  person,  was  dinjcity  communicable  to 
objects  which  they  touched,  (a)  Things  wck  made  Uibo^  by  being 
dedicated  to  the  god ;  and  it  is  this  form  of  ratm*  w  hkh  h  it  ill  kept  up. 
If,  «.f.,  any  one  wishes  to  preserve  his  coconut*  from  being  taken. 
he  will  put  something  upon  the  trees  to  indicate  that  t  hey  are  sacred 
or  dedicated.  They  cannot  then  be  used  umc  I!  the  talim  it  removed. 
Disease  and  death  were  often  connected  with  the  viobtion  of  iabco, 
the  offended  gods  thus  punishing  the  [jflcnders.  Dismm  was 
generally  attributed  to  the  anger  olthe  god  ^.  He  nee  offi  n  n  g*,  £;  c ,, 
were  made  to  appease  their  anger.  The  fynit-fruiti  of  a  crop  v.t  re 
usually  dedicated  to  the  gods  to  prevent  them  from  bcmg  angry j 
and  new  canoes,  fishing-nets,  &c,  were  drxlii  atcd  by  prayrri  :ind 
offering,  in  order  that  the  gods  might  be  proptnoiia  lo  their  owners 
in  theu*  use. 


•The  following  books  may  be  consulted  on  ihi*  subject:  Re  v. 
W.  W.  Gill's  Myths  and  Songs  from  tht  Souih  F^cifu:  Dr  Turner  s 
S^imoa;  and  Mr  Shortland's  liaori ^^igton  and  Myikalogy.  bir 
Q«>rge  Grey,  Polynesian  Mythetogy,- 

*  Polynesian  Researches  L  323. 

*  Tahitian  Dictionary^ 
'"       . p.  5*. 


The  Polynesians  invariably  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  spirit 
of  man  after  the  death  of  the  body.  Their  traditions  on  the  condi« 
tion  of  the  dead  vary  considerably  in  different  groups;  yet  there  is  a 
general  agreement  upon  main  points.  Death  is  caused  by  the 
departure  of  the  spirit  from  the  body.  The  region  of  the  dead  is 
subterranean.  When  the  spirit  leaves  the  body  it  is  conveyed  by 
waiting  spiriu  to  the  abode  of  spiriu.  In  most  islands  the  place 
of  descent  is  known.  It  is  generally  towards  the  west.  In  some 
traditions  there  is  a  distinction  between  chief  and  common  people 
in  the  spirit  worid.  In  others  all  are  much  alike  in  condition.  Some 
traditions  indicate  a  marked  distinction  between  the  spirits  of 
warriors  and  those  of  others:  the  former  go  to  a  place  where  they 
are  happy  and  are  immortal,  while  the  latter  are  devoured  by  the 

fjods  and  are  annihilated.  In  some,  however,  the  spirits  are  said  to 
ive  again  after  being  eaten.  Some  speak  of  the  abode  of  spirits 
as  being  in  darkness;  but  usually  the  condition  of  things  is  similar 
to  that  which  exists  upon  earth.  Amongst  all  the  people  it  is 
believed  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  able  to  revisit  the  scenes  of 
their  earthly  life.  The  visits  are  generally  made  in  the  night,  and 
are  often  greatly  dreaded,  especially  when  there  mav  be  any  supposed 
reason  for  spite  on  the  part  of  tne  dead  towards  living  relatives. 
Some  writers  have  connected  Polynesian  cannibalism  with  religion. 
In  the  Cook  and  Society  Islands,  when  a  human  being  was  offered 
as  a  sacrifice,  the  priest  presented  an  eye  of  the  victim  to  the  king, 
who  either  ate  it  or  pretended  to  do  so.  Probably  the  earliest 
human  sacrifices  were  the  bodies  of  enemies  slain  in  battle.  As 
it  was  supposed  by  some  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  were  eaten  by 
the  gods,  the  bodies  <^  those  slain  in  battle  may  have  been  eaten  by 
their  victors  in  triumph.  Mr  Shortland  appears  to  think  that 
cannibalism  among  the  Maories  of  New  Zealand  may  have  thus 
originated.*  Among  the  Polynesians  generally  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  practice  at  times  to  eat  a  portion  of  a  slain  enemy  to 
make  his  degradation  the  greater.  But  where  cannibalism  was 
practised  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  it  probably  originated  in  times 
of  actual  want,  such  as  may  have  occurred  during  the  long  voyages 
of  the  people. 

The  Polynesian  race  has  been  continuously,  tnd  in  some 
places  rapidly,  decreasing  since  their  first  contact  with  Euro- 
peans. Doubts  have  been  thrown  on  the  current  statements 
regarding  the  rate  of  decrease,  which  some  good  authorities 
believe  to  be  not  so  great  as  is  commonly  represented.  They 
hold  that  former  estimates  of  the  nimiber  of  inhabitants  in  the 
various  insular  groups  were  mere  guesswork.  Thus  it  is  pointed 
out  that  Cook's  estimate  of  240,000  for  the  Society  Archipelago 
(Tahiti)  was  at  the  time  reduced  by  his  associate,  Forster,  to 
iSo,ooo,  so  that  the  300,000  credited  by  him  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  should  also  be  heavily  discoimted.  That  is  probably 
true,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that,  as  a  rule,  the  early  calcula- 
tions erred  on  the  side  of  excess.  But  when  full  allowance  is 
made  for  all  such  exaggerations,  the  following  facts  will  show 
that  the  decrease  has  been  excessive.  The  Tahitians,  150,000 
in  Z774,  fell  from  17,000  in  1880  to  10,300  in  1899;  uid  in  this 
group,  while  the  pure  stock  appears  to  be  dying  out,  there  is 
a  small  increase  amongst  the  half-breeds.  When  New  Zealand 
was  occupied  (1840)  the  Maori  were  said  to  number  120,000, 
and  were  doubtfully  sUted  to  be  still  56,000  in  1857;  since  then 
the  returns  of  the  1881  and  1891  censuses  gave  44,000  and  40,000 
respectively.  During  the  last  two  decades  of  the  19th  century 
the  decrease  has  been  from  30,000  to  17,500  in  Tonga;  from 
1 1,500  to  8400  in  the  Cook  group;  from  8000  to  3600  in  Wallis; 
from  z6oo  to  zoo  in  Manahiki;  from  Z400  to  zooo  in  Tubuai; 
and  from  600  to  zoo  in  Easter  Island.  A  genend  decline  seems 
thus  to  be  placed  beyond  doubt,  though  it  znay  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  decayed  vitality,  as  some 
hold,  or  to  external  causes,  as  is  the  more  general  opinion.  The 
prevalence  of  elephantiasis  and  the  occurrence  of  leprosy,  for 
instance,  in  Hawaii,  would  seem  to  point  at  least  in  some  places 
to  a  racial  taint,  due  perhaps  to  the  unbridled  licentiousness  of 
past  generations.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  decrease  as  has 
occurred  in  Tahiti  and  Tonga,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  an 
accumulation  of  outward  causes,  such  as  wars,  massacres,  and 
raidings  for  the  Australian  and  South  American  labour  mar- 
kets before  this  traffic  was  suppressed  or  regulated.  Other 
destructive  agendes  were  epidemics,  such  espedally  as  measles 
and  small-pox,  which  swept  away  30,000  Fijians  in  Z875;  ^^'^ 
introduction  of  strong  drinks,  including,  besides  vile  spiriu, 
a  most  pernicious  concoction  brewed  in  Tahiti  from  ocangeSt 

*  Maori  ReUgian  and  Mythohgy,  p.  a6. 
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the  too  ndden  «do|»tion  of  European  dothing,  rendering  the 
body  npetseoaitive  to  changes  of  temperature;  lastly,  the  action 
of  ovcrnseahms  missionaries  in  suppressing  the  dances,  merry- 
mahing  and  free  joyous  life  of  pagan  times,  and  the  preaching 
of  a  sombre  type  of  Christianity,  with  deadening  effects  on  the 
booyaat  temperament  of  these  children  of  Nature.  Most  o! 
these  abases  have  been  checked  or  removed,  and  the  resulu 
may  perhaps  be  detected  in  a  less  accelerated  rate  of  decline, 
which  no  longer  proceeds  in  geometric  proportion,  and  seems 
even  almost  amsted  in  some  places,  as  in  Samoa  and  New 
Zealand.  If  such  be  indeed  the  case,  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all 
primitive  races  may  yet  be  saved  from  what  at  one  time  seemed 
inevitable  extinction;  and  the  Maori,  the  Samoans,  and  Tahi- 
tians  may,  like  the  Hawaiians,  take  their  place  beside  the 
Europeans  as  free  citizens  of  the  various  states  of  which  they 
are  now  subjects. 

AoTBoarriBS.— Jean  L.  A.  de  Quatrefages,  Let  Pdynhuns  et  lew 
miffoHoHM  (Paris,  1866);  G.  Turner,  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia 
(LoadoKL  i86x):  Pierre  Adolphe  Lesson,  Let  Polynisiens,  leur 
ariime,  Ac  (nria,  1880-1884);  Henri  Mager,  Le  Monde  polynisien 
(Paris.  1909);  Masdmtlien  Albert  H.  A.  Le  r 
CBMMcr  (nris,  1893)1  ^  George  Grey,  / 
(London,  18S5);  T.  A.  Moerenbout,  Voyatfis 
OUam,  Ac  (Paris,  i8;t7):  Abraham  Fornander.  An  Account  of  the 
Poiymeriau  Race  (1878).  The  account  given  above  reprxxluces  the 
maiB  dcacimdve  pasnges  in  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Wbitmce's  article  in  the 
9th  ed.  of  the  Ency.BfiL 

FOLTPv  the  name  ^ven  by  zoologists  to  the  form  of  animal 
especially  characteristic  of  the  subphylum  Cnidaria  of  the 
Coelenteim  (f.*.)*  In  the  subdivision  Anthosoa,  comprising  the 
aea^«nemoncs  and  corals,  the  individual  is  always  a  polyp;  in 
the  Hydroeoa,  however,  the  individual  may  be  either  a  poljrp  or  a 
medusa  (f.s.)* 

A  good  example  of  «  polyp  may  be  seen  in  a  common 
sea-anemone  or  in  the  wdl-known  fresh-water  polyp,  Hydra 
(fig.  x).  The  body  may  be  roughly  compared  in  structure  to 
a  sac,  the  wall  of  which  is 
composed  of  two  layers  of 
cells.  The  outer  layer  is 
known  technically  as  the 
ectoderm,  the  loner  layer 
as  the  endoderm.  Between 
ectoderm  and  endoderm  is 
a  supporting  layer  of  struc* 
tureless  geUtinous  substance 
termed  mesogloea,  secreted 
by  the  cell-layers  of  the 
body-wall;  the  mesogloea 
may  be  a  very  thin  layer,  or 
may  reach  a  fair  thickness, 
and  then  sometimes  contains 
skeletal  elements  formed  by 
cells  which  have  migrated 
into  it  from  the  ectoderm. 
The  sac-like  body  built  up 
in  this  way  is  attached 
usually  to  some  firm  object 
by  its  blind  end,  and  bears 
at  the  upper  end  the  mouth 
Fk&  i.--J9fWrofifJ!iii,  the  fresh- surrounded  by  a  drde  of 
wrtwpolyp.  The  animal  isattached  tenUdes.     Each  tentacle  is 

:i£5^tl'bS!?*^^tih'ssf  ^--^'^^  ri^- 

■ppermost:  the  mouth,  not  actuaUy  mg  of  the  whole  wall  of  the 
seen  in  the  drawing,  is  atthelower  sac  and  contains  typically 
SSSS^n/SS.S^'TotS^  *  prolongaUon  of  iu  internal 
S^SSf^^^^^  •"^'  cavity,  so  that  primarily  the 
tentades  are  hollow;  but  in 
some  cues  the  tentade  may  become  solid  by  obliteration  of  its 
cavity.  The  tentades  are  oigans  which  serve  both  for  the  UctOe 
sense  and  for  the  capture  of  food.  By  means  of  the  stmgmg 
Bcttfe-odls  or  nematocysu  with  which  the  tentades  are  thickly 
covered,  living  oiganisms  of  various  kinds  are  finnly  hdd  and  at 
the  same  time  paralysed  or  killed,  and  by  means  of  longitudinal 
mmmhr  fibrils  fonned  from  the  ceQs  of  the  ectodenn  the 


tentacles  are  contracted  and  convey  the  food  to  the  mouth. 
By  means  of  drculariy  disposed  muscular  fibrils  formed  from 
the  endoderm  the  tentacles  can  be  protracted  or  thrust  out 
after  contraction.  By  muacte-fibres  belonging  to  the  same  two 
systems  the  whole  body  may  be  retracted  or  protruded. 

We  can  distinguish  therefore  in  the  body  of  a  polyp  the 
column,  drcular  or  oval  in  section,  forming  the  trunk,  resting 
on  a  base  or  foot  and  surmounted  by  the  crown  of  tentades, 
which  enclose  an  area  termed  the  ^eru^ome,  in  the  centre  of  whtdi 
again  is  the  mouth.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  other  opening  to  the 
body  except  the  mouth,  but  ip  some  cases  excretory  pores  are 
known  to  occur  in  the  foot,  and  pores  may  occur  at  the  tips  of 
the  tentades.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  a  polyp  is  an  animal  of  very 
simple  structure. 

The  name  polyp  was  given  to  these  organisms  from  their 
supposed  resemblance  to  an  octopus  (Fr.  povlpe),  with  iU 
drde  of  writhing  arms  round  the  mouth.  This  comparison, 
though  far-fetched,  is  certainly  more  reasonable  than  the  common 
name  "  coral-insects  "  applied  to  the  polyps  which  form  ooraL 
It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated  that  a  coral-polyp  is  as 
far  removed  in  organization  from  either  an  octopus  or  an 
insect  as  it  is  from  man  himself. 

The  external  form  of  the  polyp  varies  greatly  in  different 
cases.  In  the  first  place  the  coltmm  may  be  long  and  slender, 
or  may  be,  on  the  contrary,  so  short  in  the  vertical  direction  that 
the  body  becomes  disk-like.  The  tentades  may  number  many 
hundreds  or  may  be  very  few,  in  rare  cases  only  one  or  two,  or 
even  absent  altogether;  they  may  be  long  and  filamentous,  or 
short  and  reduced  to  mere  kno1»  or  warts;  they  may  be  simple 
and  unbranched,  or  they  may  be  feathery  in  pattern.  All  these 
types  are  well  illustrated  b^  different  species  of  British  sea- 
anemones.  The  mouth  may  be  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
peristome,  or  may  be  projecting  and  trumpet-shaped.  As  regards 
internal  structure,  polyps  exhibit  two  well-marked  types  of 
organization,  each  characteristic  of  one  of  the  two  dasses, 
Hydrozoa  and  Anthozoa. 

It  is  an  almost  universal  attribute  of  polyps  to  possess  the 
power  of  reprodudng  themsdves  non-sexually  by  the  method 
of  budding.  This  mode  of  reproduction  may  be  combined 
with  sexual  reproductiveness,  or  may  be  the  sole  method  by 
which  the  polyp  produces  offspring,  in  which  case  the  polyp 
is  entirely  without  sexual  organs.  In  many  cases  the  buds 
formed  do  not  separate  from  the  parent  but  remain  in  con- 
tinuity with  it,  thus  forming  agonies  or  stocks,  which  may 
reach  a  great  sire  and  contain  a  vast  number  of  individuals. 
Slight  differences  in  the  method  of  budding  produce  great  varia- 
tions in  the  form  of  the  colonies,  which  may  be  distinguished 
in  a  general  way  as  spreading,  massive  or  arborescent.  The 
reef-building  corals  are  polyp-colonies,  strengthened  by  the 
formation  of  a  firm  skdeton.  For  further  details  of  colony- 
formation  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  artides  Anibozoa 
arid  Hydroxedusae. 

For  figures  of  polvps  see  P.  Goese,  A  History  of  the  British  5^ 
Anemones  and  Coro/s  (London,  i860);  A.  Andres.  "  Le  Attinie,"  in 
Fattna  and  Flora  des  Coif es.  von  Neapel,  ix.  1  (Leipzig,  188^);  G.  J. 
Allman,  A  Monof^ph  of  the  CymnobUuHt  or  TwnUarian  Hydroids 
(Ray  Society,  1871-1872).  (E.  A.  M.) 

POLTPBRCHON  (incorrectly  Polysperchon),  one  of  Alex- 
ander's generals,  and  the  successor  of  Antipater  as  regent  in 
Macedonia  in  3x9  B.C.  He  was  driven  out  by  Cassander  m 
317  B.C.  (See  PHoaoN.) 

POLYPHEMUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  most  famous  of  the 
Cyclopes,  son  of  Poseidon  and  the  nymph  ThoOsa.  He  dwdt 
in  a  cave  in  the  south-west  comer  of  Sicily,  and  was  the  owner 
of  large  flocks  and  herds.  He  was  of  gigantic  stature,  with 
one  eye  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  a  consumer  of  human 
flesh,  without  respect  for  the  laws  of  god  or  man.  Odysseus, 
having  been  cast  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Polyphemus,  who  shut  him  up  with  twdve  of  his  companions 
in  his  cave,  and  blocked  the  entrance  with  an  enormous  rock. 
Odysseus  at  length  succeeded  in  making  the  giant  drunk,  blinded 
him  by  plunging  a  burning  stake  into  his  eye  while  he  lay 
asleep,  and  with  six  of  his  friends  (the  others  having  been 
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devoured  by  Polyphemus)  made  his  escape  by  cUngmg  to  the 
bellies  of  the  sheep  let  out  to  pasture.  Euripides  in  the  Cyclops 
essentially  follows  the  Homeric  account.  A  later  stoiy  asso- 
ciates Polyphemus  with  Galatea  (see  Acis). 

Homer,  Odyssey,  be;  Ovid,  lietam.  xlu.  749;  Theocritus  xL 
See  W.  Grimin.  Die  Sage  von  Potyphem,  (1857);  G.  R.  Holland. 
In  Leipaiger  Studien  (1884),  viL  139-312. 

POLTPODIUM,  in  botany,  a  Jarge  genus  of  true  fens  (q.v.), 
widely  distributed  throu^out  the  world,  but  specially  developed 
in  the  tropics.  The  name  Is  derived  from  Gr.  voX6s,  many, 
and  T65cor,  a  little  foot,  on  account  of  the  foot-like  appear- 
ance of  the  rhizome  and  its  branches.  The  spedes  differ  greatly 
in  size  and  general  appearance  and  in  the  character  of  the  frond; 
the  sori  or  groups  of  qx>re-€ases  isporaugia)  are  borne  on  the 
back  of  the  leaf,  are  gbbose  and  naked,  that  is,  are  not  covered 
with  a  membrane  {indusium)  (see  fig.  z).  The  common  poly- 
pody (fig.  2)  (P.  vidgare)  is  widely  diffused  in  the  British  Isles, 
where  it  is  found  on  waiUs, 
banks,  trees,  &c.;  the  creep- 
ing, densely-scaly  rootstock 
bears  deeply  pinnatdy  cut 
fronds,  the  fertile  ones  bear- 
ing on  the  back  the  bright 
yellow  naked  groups  of 
sponuqgia  {sort).  It  is  also 
known  as  adder's  foot, 
golden  maidenhair  and 
wood-fern,  and  is  the  oak- 
fern  of   the   old   herbals. 


Fio.  I. — Portion  of  a  pinna  Fio.  2. — Pdypoditan  vulgare, 
of  \eai  of  Potypodiutn  bearing  common  polypody  (about  \  nat. 
•ori,  s,  on  iu  back.  size). 

I .  Group  of  spore^aaes  isorus)  on 
back  of  leaf. 

There  axe  a  large  number  of  varieties,  differing  chiefly 
in  the  form  and  division  of  the  pinnae;  var.  cambrkum  (origin- 
ally found  in  Wales)  has  the  pinnae  themselves  deeply  cut 
into  narrow  segments;  var.  comubiense  is  a  very  elegant  plant 
with  finely-divided  fronds;  var.  cristaium  is  a  handsome  variety 
with  fronds  forking  at  the  apex  and  the  tips  of  all  the  pinnae 
crested  and  curled.  P.  dryopterist  generally  known  as  oak- 
fern,  is  a  very  graceful  plant  with  delicate  fronds,  6  to  12  in. 
long,  the  three  main  branches  of  which  are  themselves  pinnately 
divided;  it  is  found  in  dry,  shady  places  in  mountain  districts 
in  Great  Britain,  but  is  very  rare  in  Ireland.  P.  pkegopteris 
(beechfem)  is  a  graceful  spedes  with  a  black,  slender  root-stock, 
from  which  the  pinnate  fronds  rise  on  long  stalks,  generally 
about  Z2  in.  long,  induding  the  stalk;  it  is  characterized  by 
having  the  lower  pinnae  of  the  frond  deflezed;  it  is  generally 
distributed  in  Britain,  though  not  common.  Many  other 
spedes  from  different  parts  of  the  world  are  known  in  green- 
house cultivation. 

POLYPUS,  a  term  signifying  a  tumour  which  is  attached  by 
a  narrow  neck  to  the  walls  cMf  a  cavity  lined  with   mucous 


membrane.  A  polypus  of  polypoid  tumour  may  belong  to  any 
variety  of  tumour,  dther  simple  or  malignant.  The  most  com- 
mon variety  is  a  polypus  of  the  nose  of  simple  character  and 
easUy  removed.  Polypi  are  also  met  with  in  the  ear,  larynx, 
uterus,  bladder,  vagina,  and  rectum.    (SeeTuicoua.) 

POLYTECHNIC  (Gr;  toX6s,  many,  and  rkxrn,  an  art),  a 
term  which  may  be  hdd  to  designate  any  institution  formed 
with  a  view  to  encourage  or  to  illustrate  various  arts  and  sdences. 
It  has,  however,  been  used  with  different  appUcations  in  several 
European  countries.  In  France  the  first  icolt  polyUchnique 
was  founded  by  the  National  Convention  at  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century,  as  a  practical  protest  against  the  almost  exdusivc 
devotion  to  literary  and  abstract  studies  in  the  places  bf  higher 
learning.  The  institution  is  described  as  one  "  oii  Ton  instruit 
les  jeunes  gens,  destin^  i  entrer  dans  les  fcoles  spfdales 
d'artillerie,  du  g6nie,  des  mines,  des  ponts  et  chaussies,  cr££  en 
1794  sous  le  nom  d'£coIe  centrale  des  travaux  4>u^liques,  et 
en  1795  sous  celui  qu'elle  porte  aiijourdliui "  {LiUr£).  In  Ger- 
many there  are  nine  technical  colleges  which,  in  like  mlnner, 
have  a  special  and  industrial  rather  than  a  gieneral  educational 
purpose.  In  Switzerland  the  principal  educational  institution, 
which  is  not  maintained  or  administered  by  the  communal 
authorities,  but  is  non-local  and  provided  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, is  the  Polytechnikum  at  Zurich.  In  all  the  important 
towns  of  the  Federation  there  are  trade  and  technical  schools 
of  a  more  or  less  special  character,  adapted  to  the  local  indus- 
tries; e.g.  schools  for  silk-weaving,  wood-carving,  watchmaking, 
or  agriculture.  But  the  Zurich  Polytechnikum  has  a  wider  and 
more  comprehensive  range  of  worL  It  is  a  college  designed 
to  give  instruction  and  practical  training  in  those  sciences  which 
stand  in  the  dosest  relation  to  manufactures  and  commerce 
and  to  skilled  industry  in  general  and  its  work  is  of  university 
rank. 

To  the  English  public  the  word  pdytechnk  has  only  recently 
become  familiar,  in  connexion  with  some  London  ^istitutions  of 
an  exceptional  character.  In  the  reign  of  William  TkeFint 
IV.  there  was  an  institution  in  London  called  after  Pabruetakm 
the  name  of  his  consort—"  The  Adelaide  Gallery  "  "B^^'ma 
— and  devoted  rather  to  the  display  of  new  sdentific  inven- 
tions and  curiosities  than  to  research  or  to  the  teaching  of 
sdence.  It .  enjoyed  an  ephemeral  popularity,  and  was  soon 
imitated  by  an  institution  called  the  Polyt<M±nic  in  Regent 
Street,  with  a  somewhat  more  pretentious  prognunme,  a  diving- 
bell,  electrical  and  mechanical  apparatus,  besides  occasional 
illustrated  lectures  of  a  popular  and  more  or  less  recreative 
character.  In  the  popular  mind  this  institution  is  inseparably 
associated  with  "  Professor  "  Pepper,  the  author  of  The  Boy's 
Playhooh  of  Scicnu  and  of  Pepper's  Ghost.  Both  of  these 
institutions,  after  a  few  years  of  success,  failed  financially;  and 
in  1880  Mr  (^uintin  Hogg,  an  active  and  generous  philan- 
thropist, purchased  the  disused  btiilding  in  Regent  Street,  and 
reopened  it  on  an  altered  basis,  though  still  retaining  the  name 
of  Polytechnic,  to  which,  however,  he  gave  a  new  signifiotnce. 
He  had  during  sixteen  years  been  singularly  successfid  in 
gathering  together  yoimg  shopmen  and  artisans  in  London  in 
the  evenings  and  on  Sunday  for  rehpous  and  social  intercourse, 
and  in  acquiring  their  confidence.  But  by  rapid  degrees  his 
enterprise,  which  began  as  an  evangelistic  effort,  developed  into 
an  educational  institution  of  a  novel  and  comprehensive  char- 
acter, with  classes  for  the  serious  study  of  sdence,  art,  and 
literature,  a  gymnasitmi,  library,  reading  drdes,  laboratories 
for  physics  and  chemistry,  conversation  and  debating  dubs, 
organized  country  excursions,  swimming,  rowing,  and  natural 
history  sodeties,  a  savings  bank,  and  choral  singing,  besides 
religious  services,  open  to  all  the  membera,  though  not  obli- 
gatory for  any.  The  founder,  who  from  the  fint  took  the 
closest  personal  interest  in  the  students,  well  describes  his  own 
aims:  "  What  we  wanted  to  develop  our  institute  Into  was  a 
place  which  should  recognize  that  God  had  given  man  more  than 
one  side  to  his  character,  and  where  we  could  gratify  any  reason- 
able taste,  whether  athletic,  intellectual,  spiritual  or  social. 
The  success  of  this  effort  was  remarkable.  ^  In  the  first  winter 
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6800  membefs  joined,  paying  fees  of  3s.  per  term,  or  xos.  6d.  per 
year;  and  the  members  sttadily  increased,  witil  in  1900  they 
readied  a  total  of  15,000  The  average  daily  attendance  is 
4000;  six  hundred  dasses  in  different  grades  and  subjects  are 
held  weekly;  and  upwards  of  forty  clubs  and  societies  have  been 
formed  in  connexion  with  the  recreative  and  sodal  departments. 
The  precedent  thus  established  by  private  initiative  has  since 
been  followed  in  the  formation  of  the  public  institutions  which, 
under  the  name  of  "  Polytechnics,"  have  become 
I  so  prominent  and  have  exercised  sudi  beneficent 
influence  among  the  working  population  of  London. 
The  principal  resources  for  the  foundation  and 
maintmmify  of  these  institutions  have  been  derived  from  two 
fondar— that  administered  under  the  City  Parochial  Charities 
Act  of  1883,  and  that  furnished  by  the  London  County  Council, 
at  first  under  the  terms  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Exdse)  Act  of  1890,  and  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  1889, 
but  since  the  xst  of  May  1904  under  the  Education  Act  1902, 
as  applied  to  London  by  the  act  of  1903.  More  detailed  refer- 
ence to  these  two  acts  seems  to  be  necessary  in  this  place. 

The  royal  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  parochial  char- 
ities ci  London  was  appointed  in  1878,  mainly  at  the  instance 
of  Mr  James  Bryce,  and  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Its  report  app<»red 
in  1880,  giving  particulars  of  the  income  of  the 
parishes,  and  revealing  the  fact  that  the  funds  had 
largely  outgrown  the  original  purposes  of  the  endowments, 
whkli  were  ill  adapted  to  the  modem  needs  of  the  class  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  intended.  The  act  of  parliament  of 
1883  was  designed  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  oommissionen.  It  provided  that  while  five  of  the  largest 
parishes  were  to  retain  the  management  of  their  own  charitable 
funds,  the  endowments  of  the  remaining  Z07  parishes  in  the 
dty.  should  be  administered  by  a  coiporate  body,  to  be  en- 
titled "  the  Trustees  of  the  London  Parochial  Charities"  (other- 
wise known  in  relation  to  the  polytechnics  as  "  the  Central 
Governing  Body" ),  this  body  to  include  five  nominees  of  the 
Crown  and  four  of  the  corporation  of  London.  The  remaining 
members  were  to  be  chosen  under  a  subsequent  scheme  of  the 
charity  conunission,  which  added  four  nominees  of  the  Lon- 
doa  County  Council,  two  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
and  one  each  appointed  by  the  university  of  London,  Univer- 
sity College,  King's  College,  the  City  and  Guilds  institute,  and 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  Bishopsgote  and  the  Cripplegate 
foundations.  For  the  purpose  of  framing  the  scheme,  a  special 
cmnmiaaoner,  Mr  James  Anstie,  Q.C.,  was  temporarily  attached 
to  the  charity  commission,  and  it  thus  became  the  duty  of  the 
commission  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  charity  property 
possessed  by  the  X07  parishes,  distinguishing  between  the  secular 
and  the  ecclesiastical  parts  of  the  endowments.  The  annual 
income  derived  from  the  ecclesiastical  fund  was  £35,000,  and 
that  from  the  secular  portion  of  the  fund  £50,000.  The 
scheme  assigned  capital  grants  amounting  to  £155,000  to  the 
provistoD  of  open  spaces,  and  £149,500  to  various  institutions, 
incfaiding  free  libraries  hi  Bishopsgate  and  Cripplegate,  the 
People's  Palace,  the  Regent  Street  and  Northampton  Institutes, 
and  the  Victoria  HalL  A  capital  sum  of  £49,355  out  of  the 
ecdesastical  fund  was  devoted  to  the  repair  of  city  churches; 
and  the  balance  of  the  annual  income  of  this  fund,  after 
allowances  for  certain  vested  interests,  was  directed  to  be  paid 
tothe  Ecdestastical  Commissioners.  This  balance  has  varied  by 
slight  increases  from  year  to  year,  and  amounted  in  1906  to 
£30375.  1^  remaining  fund  thus  set  free  for  sccuUr  purposes 
was  by  the  scheme  largely  devoted  to  the  erection  and  main-s 
tenaaoe  of  polytechnic  institutions,  or  "  industrial  institutes," 
as  they  were  at  first  called.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr  Anstie 
and  his  fellow-commissioners  that  in  this  way  it  would  be  possible 
to  meet  one  of  the  most  urgent  of  the  intellectual  needs  of  the 
Bietropolb,  and  to  render  service  nearly  akin  to  the  original 
purposes  of  the  obsolete  charitable  endowments.  For  the  year 
1906-1907  the  giants  made  to  the  polytechnics  and  kindred 
I  (the  Working  Men's  College,  College  for  Working 


Women,  &c.)  by  the  Central  Governing  Body  amounted  to 
£39,140,  and  the  total  amount  contributed  by  the  Central 
Governing  Body  since  its  creation  amounts  to  £543,ooa 

The  general  scope  and  aims  of  the  institutions  thus  con- 
templated by  the  commissioners  are  defined  in  the  ^  ry»tai 
"  general  regulations  for  the  management  of  an  Indus-  Se£w^ 
trial  institute,"  which  are  appended  as  a  schedule  to  tiadtrth* 
the  several  schemes,  and  which  run  as  follows: —  ^^^ 

The  object  of  this  institution  i»  the  promotion  of  the  industrial 
skill,  general  knowledge,  health  and  well-being  of  young  men  and 
women  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes  by  the  foUowix^  means;— 
L  Instruction  in— 

o.  The  general  rules  and  principles  of  the  arts  and  sciences 

applicable  to  any  handicxait,  trade  or  business, 
ft.  The   practical    application    of   such   general   rules  and 

principles  in  any  handicraft  trade  or  business. 
«.  Branches  or  detaUs  of  any  handicraft,  trade  or  budness, 
facilities  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  which  cannot 
usually  be  obtained  in  the  workshop  or  other  place 
of  business. 
The  classes  and  lectures  shall  not  be  designed  or  arranged  so  as 
to  be  in  substitution  for  the  practical  experience  of  the  workshop 
or  jplace  of  business,  but  so  as  to  be  supplementary  thereto, 
u.  Instruction  suitable  for  persons  intending  to  emigrate, 
iii.  Instruction  in   such  other  branches  and  subjects  of  art, 
sdence,  language,  literature  and  general  knowledge  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  governing  body. 

IV.  Public  lectures  or  courses  of  lectures,  musical  and  other 
entertainments  and  exhibitions. 

V.  Instruction  and  practice  in  gymnastics,  drill,  swimming  and 
other  bodily  excrdses. 

vi.  Facihties  for  the  formation  and  meeting  of  clubs  and  societies. 

vii.  A  library,  museum  and  reading  room  or  rooms. 

>^thin  the  limits  prescribed,  the  governing  body  may  from  time 
to  time,  out  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  provide  and  maintain 
buildings  and  grounds,  Including  workshops  and  laboratories  suit- 
able for  all  the  purposes  herein  specified,  and  the  necessary  furniture, 
fittings,  apparatus,  models  and  books,  and  may  provide  or  receive 
by  jgitt  or  on  loan  works  of  art  or  scientific  construction,  or  objects 
of  interest  and  curiosity,  for  the  purpose  of  the  institute,  ana  for 
the  purpose  of  temporary  exhibition. 

Other  provisions  in  the  scheme  require:  (1)  that  the  educa- 
tional benefits  of  the  institute  shall  be  available  for  both  sexes 
equally,  but  that  common  rooms,  refreshment  rooms,  gymnasia 
and  swimming-baths  may  be  established  separately,  under  such 
suitable  arrangements  as  may  be  approval  by  the  governing 
body;  (2)  that  the  fees  and  subscriptions  shall  be  so  &ted  as  to 
place  the  benefits  of  the  institute  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer 
classes;  (3)  that  no  intoxicating  liquors,  smoking  or  gambling 
shall  be  allowed  in  any  part  of  the  buildii^g;  (4)  that  the  build- 
ings, g^und  and  premises  shall  not  be  used  for  any  political, 
denominational  or  sectarian  purpose,  although  this  rule  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  discussion  of  political  subjects 
in  any  debating  society  approved  by  the  governing  body;  (5) 
that  no  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  or  above  twenty-five 
shall  be  admitted  to  membership  except  on  special  grounds, 
and  that  the  number  thus  specially  admitted  shall  not'  exceed 
5  %  of  the  total  number  of  members. 

These  and  the  like  provisions  have  formed  the  common  basis 
for  all  the  metropolitan  polytechnics.  In  1890  a  large  stun 
was  placed  by  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  ,,,_^_^ 
Excise)  Act  at  the  disposal  of  the  county  and  county  ^^^^  ^ 
borough  councils  for  the  general  purposes  of  tech-o/iA«" 
nical  education,  and  in  1893  the  London  County' 
(^tmdl  determined  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  J 
of  this  revenue  to  the  further  devebpment  and  sus- 
tentation  of  polytechnics.  While  the  funds  granted  by  the 
Central  (joveming  Body  may  be  employed  in  aid  of  the  social 
and  recreative  as  well  as  the  educational  purposes  of  the 
various  institutes,  it  is  a  statutory  obligation  that  the  sums 
contributed  by  the  London  County  Council  should  be  applied 
to  educational  work  only. 

Dr  William  Gamett,  the  educational  adviser  of  the  London 
County  Councfl,  has,  in  a  published  lecture  delivered  before 
the  mtemational  congress  on  technical  education  hi  June 
1897,  thus  'described  the  conditions  under  which  the  council 
offers  finann'sl  help  to  the  London  polytedmics:— 
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The  objects  which  the  technical  education  baud  has  had  in 
view  in  iu  dealings  with  the  polytechnic*  have  been;— 

I.  To  allow  to  the  Kveral  governing  bodies  the  neatest  possible 
freedom  in  the  conduct  of  social,  recreative  and  even  religious 
work  within  Um  provisioDa  of  th«  schemes  of  th«  Charity  Com- 
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2.  To  secure  to  each  polytechnic  the  services  of  an  educational 
principal,  who  should  be  responsible  to  his  governing  body  for 
the  ofiQiuuation  and  oondua  of  the  whole  of  the  work  ol  the 
institution. 

3.  To  provide  in  each  polytechnic  a  permanent  staff  of  teachers, 
who  should  be  heads  ol  their  respective  departments  and  give 
their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  institution,  and  thus  to 
esublish  a  corporate  or  collegiate  life  in  the  polytechnic 

4.  To  ensure  that  all  branches  of  experimenul  science  are  Uught 
experimenully,  and  that  the  studenu  have  the  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  practical  laboratory  work,  at  an  inclusive  fee  not 
exceeding  ten  shillings  for  any  one  subject. 

^  To  provide  cffident  workshop  instruction  in  all  practical  trade 
subjects* 

6.  To  secure  that  the  number  of  students  under  the  charge  of 
any  one  teacher  in  laboratory  or  workshop  classes,  or  in  other 
classes  in  which  personal  supervision  is  of  jaramount  importance, 
ahall  not  exceed  a  stated  limit  (fifteen  in  the  workshop,  or  twenty 
in  the  laboratory). 

7.  To  exclude  from  classes  students  who.  for  want  of  prehnunarv 
training,  are  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  instruction  provided; 
and  to  this  end  to  restrict  the  attendance  at  workshop  classes  to 
those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  trades  concerned,  and  have 
thus  opportunities  of  aoaulnng  the  necessary  manual  dexterity  in 
the  oerf  ormanoe  of  their  diaily  duties. 

8.  To  furnish  an  adequate  fixed  stipend  for  all  teachers,  in  place 
of  a  contingent  interest  in  fees  and  grants. 

9.  To  encourage  private  subscriptions  and  donations. 
'    la  To  establish  an  efficient  system  of  inspection. 

'  II.  To  facilitate  the  advertisement  of  polytechnic  clsiisei;  and 
especially  to  invite  the  co^peratkm  of  trade  societies  in  supporting 
their  respective  clinscii 

'  12.  To  encourage  the  higher  development  of  some  spedal  branch 
of  study  in  each  polytechmc 

13.  To  utilise  the  pdytechnic  buildings  as  far  as  possible  in  tlie 
daytime  by  the  establishment  of  technical  day  schools,  or  otherwise. 

14.  To  secure  uniformity  in  the  keeping  of  accounta. 

The  reguladoDS  under  which  the  coundl  has 
attempted  to  secure  its  objects  by  means  of 
grants  have  been  changed  from  time  to  time  as 
the  work  of  the  polytechnics  has  developed, 
but  they  provide  that  the  council's  aid  should 
be  partly  in  the  form  of  a  fixed  grant  to  each 
institution,  partly  a  share  of  the  salaries  of  the 
principal  and  the  permanent  teachers,  partly 
a  grant  on  attendance,  the  scale  depending  on 
the  subject  and  character  of  the  instruction,  and 
partly  a  subsidy  (15%)  on  voluntary  contri- 
butions. In  addition  to  the  annual  grants  for 
maintenance,  substantial  granU  for  buikiing 
and  equipment  are  made  from  time  to  time. 

I    The  scale  of  grants  adopted  by  the  cooncQ  for  the 
session  1907-1908  was  the  following: — 

i.  A  fijKd  grant  asdgned  to  each  polytechnic. 

ii.  Three-fourths  of  the  salary  of  the  principal 
(subject  to  certain  conditions). 

iiL  Fifty   per  cent,   of   the  salaries  of 
departments. 

IV.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  salaries  of  other  teachers. 


representatives  of  the  Centrsl  Governing  Body,  the  tnrhnical 
education  board  of  the  London  County  Council,  and  the 
Gty  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  and  its  duty  was  to  consult 
as  to  the  appropriation  of  funds,  the  ^ir-*— -f mfna 
tion  of  teaching,  the  holding  of  needful  examina-  P*ti't»rhmat 
tions,  and  the  supervision  <^  the  work  generally.  ^■■'* 
After  ten  years  of  work  the  London  polytechnic  council 
was  dissolved  in  the  summer  of  1904  in  consequence  of  the 
abolition  of  the  technical  education  board  of  the  London 
County  Council,  when  the  coundl  became  responsible  for  all 
grades  of  education.  A  statement  below  shows  the  number 
and  names  of  the  several  institutions,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  been  severally  aided  by  the  Central  Govemhig  Body 
and  the  London  County  CeundL 

The  "  People's  Palace"  owes  iU  origin  in  part  to  the  popu- 
larity of  a  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Bcsant,  entitled  AU  SorU  and 
CondUians  of  Men,  in  which  the  writer  pointed  out  n» 
the  sore  need  of  the  inhabitants  of  East  London  Awpfc's 
for  sodal  improvement  and  healthy  recreatioii,  '^■^b^ 
and  set  forth  an  imaginaiy  picture  of  a  "  Palace  of  DeUght," 
wherein  this  need  might  be  partly  satisfied.  Much  public 
interest  was  awakened,  large  subscriptions  were  given,  and 
the  Central  Governing  Body  aided  the  project;  but  the 
munificence  of  the  drapeit'  company  in  setting  aside  £7000  a 
year  for  its  permanent  maintenance  released  the  London  (>>unty 
(^undl  from  any  obligation  to  make  a  grant.  Apart  from  the 
sodal  and  recreative  side  of  this,  popular  institution,  the  edu- 
cational section,  under  the  name  of  the  East  London  Technical 
College,  steadily  increased  in  numbers  and  influence  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  drapers'  company  and  has  now  been  re- 
cognised as  a  "school"  of  the  university  of  London  under 
the  title  of  "  The  East  London  College"  and  is  being  utilised 
by  the  London  County  Coundl  in  the  same  way  as  other  **  schools 
of  the  univeiaity." . 


Grants  to  the  London  Pblytechnics  during  the  Session  1906-1907.' 


Central  (Governing  Body.  London  County  CoundL  | 

Under 
Sdieme. 

Voluntary 
Grants. 

BuiMings 

and 
Equipment.. 

Main, 
tenance. 

Battersea  Polytechnic     .     . 
Birkbeck  College  .     .     .     . 
Borough RoadPolytechnk  . 
City olLondon College    .     . 
East  London  College      .     . 
Northampton  Institute  .     . 
Northern  Polytechnic     .     . 
Regent  Street  Polytechnic    . 

WoolwKh  Polytechnic    .     . 
Sir  John  Cass's  Insritute .     . 

Total    ....    £ 

2.500 
1,000 
2.500 
1,000 
3,500 
3.350 
1.500 
3.500 

•r 

nU 

1,701 
1.005 

1,563 
901 
224 

I.55S 

3,183 
3.916 
2,091 
1,000 
50 

1.545 

965 
1.275 
a.535 
510 

4.760 

m 

5495 
2,400 

20.350 

16.189 

14,675 

47JI5 

beads  of  approved 


v.  Fifteen  per  cent,  on  (voluntary)  annual  subscriptions  or 


vL  Attendance  giants  on  evening  classes  varying  from  id.  to 
6d.  per  student-hour  (subject  to  certain  conditwos  of  minimum 
attendance,  eligibiUty,  oc.). 

viL  Special  grants  not  exceeding  £50  for  courses  of  lectures  on 
particular  subjects  required  or  approved  by  the  ooundL 

viii.  Special  grants  towards  any  departments  which  the  coundl 
may  desire  to  see  established  or  maintained. 

ix.  Equipment  granu  and  building  giants  in  aooonlanoe  with 
the  ^)eciaf  requirements  of  the  institutions. 

The  above  giants  are  independent  of  any  contributions  whidi 
the  coundl  ma^  make  towaLrds  aeooodary  day  schools  or  day 
schoob  of  domestic  economy  or  training  ooUeges  oidopMstic  economy 
in  the  polytechnic!. 

With  a  view  to  a  due  division  of  labour,  aa4  alio  to  the  co- 
operation of  the  public  bodies  concerned,  the  *^  London  Poly- 
technic Coundl"  was  created  in  1894.    It  was  composed  of 


In  the  above  table  the  grants  are  given  to  the  nearest  pound. 
Up  to  July  Z907  the  total  expenditure  of  the  council  upon  the 
polsrtedinics,  apart  from  the  day  schools,  training  colleges,  &c., 
conducted  in  them,  was  about  £535,000,  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Central  (joveming  Body.  The  voluntaiy 
granu  from  the  central  governing  body  indude  a  contribution 
towards  a  compassionate  fund,  and  a  pension  fund  based  oa 
endowment  assurances  for  all  permanent  officers  of  the  poly-> 
technics  in  reodpt  of  salaries  of  not  less  than  £100  a  year. 

The  grants  reodved  from  the  board  of  education  amount 
to  about  £30,000  a  year,  while  the  fees  of  students  ahd  memben 
produce  about  £45iOoa  Voluntazy  subscriptions,  indudlng 
those  from  dty  companies  and  other  sources  of  income,  pro- 
duce about  £30,000  in  addition,  to  that  out  of  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  about  £200,000  a  year  the  coundl  now  conti^utea  30%, 
the  Central  Govwning  Body  18%,  feet  22)%,  the  board 
of  education  15%  and  dty  companies  and  -other  wibacriben 
15%. 
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Tlie  GoUsmkhs'  Infltitute  aC  New  Crott  owed  its  existence 
and  iUanttoal  maintenance  to  the  generous  initiative  of  the 
anckntdty  gild  whose  name  it  bore.  It  was  therefore  entirely 
independent  ot  pecuniaiy  subsidy  from  any  other  public  body. 
la  the  year  1900  the  number  of  class  entries  to  this  institute 
was  7574.  In  1904  the  goldsmiths'*  company  presented  the 
premtes,  together  with  an  annual  subsidy,  to  the  university  of 
Loadoo  for  the  poriMses  of  a  training  college  for  teachers,  so 
that  from  that  date  it  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  London  poly- 
technics, although,  pending  the  provision  of  other  premises,  many 
of  the  technical  evening  classes  have  been  continued  imder 
the  London  County  Council  by  permission  of  the  university 
with  the  approval  of  the  company.  The  dothworkers'  com- 
pany has  also  contributed  £18,000  to  the  Northern  Polytechnic 
at  HoOoway. 

In  all  these  institutions  the  general  aims  have  been  practically 
the  same,  although  special  features  have  been  differentiated 
Aim9*m4  in  order  to  meet  the  local  needs  and  the  wishes  of 
■"'•■*■  the  inhabitants.  In  all  there  are  laboratories  and 
kctuie  rooms,  trade  classes,  art  studios,  gymnasia,  provision 
for  manual  training  and  domestic  economy  and  applied  science. 
In  nearly  all,  at  first,  mechanical  and  manual  instruction 
were  the  prominent  objects  in  view,  partly  owing  to  the 
conditions  under  which  grants  were  made  by  the  science 
and  art  department.  But  of  late  increased  attention  has  been 
paid  year  by  year  to  literary  and  humaner  studies,  and  to 
general  mental  cultivation,  pursued  pari  passu  with  technical 
and  scientific  training.  The  aid  of  the  London  organization  for 
university  extension,  now  a  department  of  the  university, 
has  been  especially  serviceable  in  providing  courses  of  lectures 
and  classes  in  literary  subjects  at  nearly  aU  the  polytechnics. 
As  subsidiary  to  thdr  main  worlc,  some  of  them  have  estab- 
fished  junior  continuation  schools,  with  a  view  to  provide 
sniubk  instruction  for  scholars  who  have  left  the  public  ele- 
mentaxy  schools  and  are  not  yet  prepared  to  enter  the  technical 
and  trade  classes.  Although  the  workshops  and  the  classes  for 
artisans  are  used  chiefly  in  the  evenings,  there  is  an  increasing 
number  of  day  students  :  e.g.  at  the  Northampton  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  Clerkenwell  there  is  a  very  important  day  school 
of  cngiseering  conducted  on  the  "sandwich  system, "  the 
students  entering  engineering  works  for  the  summer  months 
and  returning  to  the  polytechnic  for  the  winter  session;  at  the 
Battersea  Pcdytechnic  there  js  a  very  important  training  tiol- 
Icffe  for  teachers  of  domestic  economy;  at  Regent  Street  there 
are  day  schools  in  engineering,  architecture,  photo-process  and 
carriage-building;  at  the  South-Westem  Polytechnic  there  are 
important  schook  of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  and 
a  training  college  for  women  teachers  of  physical  excrdscs; 
at  the  Northern  Polytechnic,  as  at  Battersea,  there  is  a  training 
colkge  for  teachers  of  domestic  economy,  and  there  are 
departments  of  commerce  and  of  physics  and  chemistry,  while 
the  Woolwich  Polytechnic  recdves  in  the  daytime,  by  spedal 
artangeraent  with  the  war  office,  a  large  number  of  en^neering 
apprentices  emptied  in  the  arsenal  In  short,  the  schemes  of 
the  several  institutions  are  so  elastic  that  the  governing  bodies 
are  at  liberty  to  open  any  classes  or  to  try  any  educational  or 
recreative  csperiment  for  which  they  can  find  a  genuine  local 
demand.  The  toid  number  of  scholars  in  the  polytechnics 
and  their  branch  institutions  Is  variously  estimated  at  from 
40,000  to  50.000,  and  the  totd  number  of  regular  scholars  in  the 
evening  sdiools  of  the  council  does  not  excMd  100,00a  These 
figisxcs  may  be  usduUy  compared  with  the  census  returns, 
which  show  that  within  the  metropoHun  area  there  are 
704,414  persons  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty- 
one.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  whereas  in  the  population 
statistics  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  the  number 
at  each  year  of  age  is  regularly  diminished  by  death  from 
eigfit  years  onwards,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  London, 
year  by  year,  from  fourteen  up  to  the  age  of  thirty.  This  fact 
is  owing  to  the  constant  immigration  of  young  men  and  women 
from  tbie  provinces  to  the  metropolis.  The  census  commis- 
iiooera  in  their  report  for  igoi  (p.  15)  computed  that  more  than 


one-third  of  the  population  o(  London  were  not  natives.  They 
show  dso  that,  if  all  England  and  Wales  be  taken  together, 
the  number  of  persons  between  twenty  and  twenty-one  is  less 
by  12*8%  than  the  num^r  between  thirteen  and  fourteen; 
but  that,  taking  London  done,  the  number  of  persons  between 
twenty  and  twenty-one  is  greater  by  14*4%  than  the  number 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen.  Hence,  the  proportion  of  the 
inhabiunts  who  are  of  an  age  to  benefit  by  pdytechnics  and 
continuation  schools  is  in  London  exceptiondly  large.  It 
would  not  be  right  for  Londoners  to  complain  that  there  is  thus 
cast  upon  them  the  duty  of  providing  suitable  instruction  for  so 
many  immignints,  for  if  the  great  dty  drains  the  rurd  districts 
of  some  of  their  best  brdn  and  muscle,  she  gains  much  from 
their  industry  and  productive  power.  The  figures,  however, 
point  to  the  necessity  for  taking  every  means  possible  to 
raise  the  standard,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  of  the 
London  boy.  The  immigration  Into  London  of  youths  and 
young  men  means  to  a  great  extent  the  substitution  of  the 
provindally  trained  improver  or  artisan  for  the  less  fit  London 
boy,  who  consequently  falls  Into  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled, 
then  of  the  unemployed  and  ultimately  of  the  unemployable. 

But  it  follows  from  the  particulars  thus  given  that  neither 
the  supply  of  suitable  provision  for  mental  improvement  and 
rationd  recreation  for  the  wage-earmng  classes,  nor  the  demand 
for  such  provision  on  the  part  of  the  workers  themsdves  Is 
commensurate  with  the  moral  and  inteUectud  needs  of  a  com- 
munity of  nearly  seven  millions  of  people  (four  and  a  hdf 
millions  within  the  administrative  county).  The  provision  in 
evening  schools.  Institutes,  classes  and  polytechnics  is  still  in 
some  respects  far  Inferior  to  that  which  is  to  be  found  In  most 
German  and  Swiss  towns,  and  needs  to  be  greatly  increased. 
In  matters  relating  to  the  higher  life,  demand  does  not  dways 
precede  supply;  it  is  dmply  which  is  needed  not  ody  to  satisfy 
the  public  demand,  but  to  create  it.  As  new  and  well-devised 
opportunities  for  mentd  culture  are  placed  within  reach, 
they  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated,  new  and  healthier 
appetites  will  be  stimulated,  the  art  of  employing  leisure 
wisely  and  happily  will  be  more  systematically  studied,  and  the 
polytechnics  will  become  still  more  important  centres  of. 
dviUdng  and  educating  influence  than  they  have  hitherto 
been. 

In  particular,  the  reconstituted  university  of  London  has 
been  placed  in  new  and  most  helpfd  relation  to  the  best  of  the 
polytechnics.  By  the  statutes  the  senate  of  the  university  is 
empowered  to  indude  in  the  list  of  **  schools  of  the  university  " 
all  institutions  which  are  duly  equipped  and  able  to  furnish 
suitable  instruction  of  an  advanced  and  scholarly  type;  and 
also  to  recognize  all  thoroughly  qualified  professors  in  thdr 
severd  faculties  and  subjects  as  "  teachers  of  the  univeruty," 
although  some  of  their  classes  may  meet  in  the  evemng  only, 
and  no  student  is  to  be  prevented  from  taking  a  degree  as  an 
internal  student  of  the  university  solely  because  he  can  attend 
classes  only  in  the  evening.  There  is  thus  a  way  open  for  the 
due  recognition  of  the  polytechnics  as  part  of  the  teaching 
maehinery  of  the  university,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  best 
studenU  as  undergraduates,  with  all  the  righu  of  intemd 
students.  The  great  possibilities  of  the  metropolitan  univer- 
sity under  its  new  conditions  were  at  first  hardly  reveded  or 
accurately  foreseen.  But  there  were  during  the  session  1906-1907 
no  less  than  eighty-six  recognized  "teachers  of  the  university" 
on  the  staffs  of  the  London  polytechnics  and  more  than  750 
students  who  were  working  for  London  Umversity  degrees 
in  the  polytechnic  classes.  There  Is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
the  recreative,  socid,  manud  and  industrid  traming,  to  which 
at  first  the  spedd  attention  of  the  founder  of  the  Regent  Street 
Polytechnic  was  directed,  will  suffer  from  a  fuller  expansion 
of  the  academic  and  literary  dde  of  "  polytechnic  "  life.  Rather 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  due  co-ordination  of  the  practicd  with 
the  purdy  InteUectud  purposes  of  these  institutions  will  serve 
to  give  to  all  the  students,  whatever  their  future  destination 
may  be,  a  truer  and  broader  conception  of  the  vdue  of  mental 
culture  for  its  own  sake. 
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See  also  a  paper  by  Mr  Sidney  Webb.  Thf  Lin^hn  Fulykfhnic 
Jnstilutes,  in  the  second  voluitic^  ai  ipeckil  reports  i>n  edyiiiuoiial 
subjects  (1898)  issued  by  the  Bdutaiion  Dc|iirtinFTit:  the  Htf-.trl. 
of  the  Cenirai  Governing  Body  of  iMe  Lomtttn  Parochial  Chof.ut^S', 
tne  Annual  Reports  of  the  London  Couniy  dtu-nciii  ihis  Poiyt^ihnie 
Magazine,  published  From  time  to  time  at  the  institute  in  Kiv^^nt 
Street;  ana  various  memoirs  and  papciTi  conf jtnefl  in  the  Pf<}^-i'd- 
ings  of  the  Jnternational  Co*ii[rejt  on  Trthfiffni  Edaiation  [iy\)7), 
especially  two— that  by  Mr  C^uiniin  llirigi^,  deL^iiing  his  o^n  rirly 
experience  in  founding  the  first  polyTcrhnic,  and  ih^t  of  Dr  VVtlliim 
Gamett,  then  secretary  of  the  Technical  Education  Ba.\rd. 

U.G^f;  W.G.) 

POLYXENA,  in  Greek  legend,  daughter  of  Priam,  king  0! 
Troy,  and  Hecuba.  She  had  been  betrothed  to  Achilles,  who 
was  slain  by  Paris  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Thyrobraeus,  where 
the  marriage  was  to  have  been  celebrated  (Hyginus,  Pab.  no). 
The  shade  of  Achilles  afterwards  appeared  to  the  returning 
Greeks  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese  and  demanded  the  sacrifice 
of  Polyxcna,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Neoptolcmus,  ion  of 
Achilles,  on  his  father's  grave  (Ovid,  Metam.  xiii.  440  sqq.)- 
The  tragic  story  is  the  subject  of  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  the 
Troades  of  Seneca  and  the  Polyxena  of  Sophocles,  of  which  only 
a  few  fragments  remain.  According  to  Philostratus  {Heroica, 
30, 18),  Polyxcna  fled  to  the  Greeks  after  the  murder  of  Achilles 
and  committed  suicide  on  his  tomb. 

POLYZOA,  in  zoology,  a  term  (introduced  by  J.  V.  Thompson, 
1830)  synonymous  with  Bryozoa  (Ehrenberg,  1831)  for  a  group 
commonly  included  with  the  Brachiopoda  in  the  Molluscoidea 
(Milne  Edwards,  1843).  The  correctness  of  this  association  is 
questionable,  and  the  Polyzoa  are  here  treated  as  a  primary 
division  or  phylum  of  the  animal  kingdom.  They  may  be 
defined  as  aquatic  animals,  forming  colonies  by  budding;  with 
ciliated  retractile  tentacles  and  a  U-shaped  alimentary  canal. 
The  phylum  is  subdivided  as  follows. 

Class  I.  Entoprocta  (Nitsche).  Lophophore  drcular,  in- 
cluding both  mouth  and  anus.  Tentacles  infolded,  during 
retraction,  into  a  vestibule  which  can  be 
closed  by  a  sphincter.  Body-wall  not 
calcified,  body-cavity  absent.  Definite 
excretory  organs  present.  Reproductive 
organs  with  ducts  leading  to  the  vesti- 
bule. Zooids  possessing  a  high  degree 
of  individuality.  Loxosoma  Pediceiiina 
(fig.  i),  UmateUa. 

Class  II.  EcTOPROCTA  (Nitsche). 
Lophophore  circular  or  horseshoe 
shaped,  including  the  mouth  but  not 
the  anus.  Tentacles  retractile  into  an 
introvert  ("  tentacle-sheath  ").  Body- 
wall  membranous  or  calcified,  body- 
cavity  distinct.  Specific  excretory 
organs  absent,  with  the  doubtful  excep- 
tion of  the  Phylactolaemata.  Repro- 
ductive organs  not  continuous  with  ducts. 
Zooids  usually  connected  laterally  with 
their  neighbours. 

Order  i.  Gviinolaemata  (Allman).— 
Lophophore  circular,  with  no  epistome. 
Fic.  X. — Part  of  the  Body<avities  df  zooids  not  continuous 
creeping  stolon,  with  with  one  another.  Body-wall  not  muscular, 
zooids,  of  Pediceiiina  Suborder  1.  Trepostomata  (Ulrich); 
belgica.  Fossil.— Zooecia.  long  and  coherent,  pris- 

a  c.  Stalks  of  zooids  matic  or  cylindrical,  with  terminal  orifices, 
of  different  ases*  b,  ^^^^  ^^'l  ^l)>"  ^"^  simple  in  structure 
bud.  '        proxiroally,     thickened     and    complicated 

distally.  Cavity  of  the  zooccium  sutxlivided 
by  transvAw  diaphragms,  most  numerous  in  the  distal  portion. 
Orifices  of  the  zooecia  often  separated  by  pores  (mesopores). 

Sub-order  a.  Cryptostomata  (Vine);  Fossil. — Zooecia  usually 
sho^^  Orifice  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  a  vestibular  shaft,  sur- 
rounded by  a  solid  or  vesicular  calcareous  deposit. 

Sub-order  j.  Cyclostomata  (Busk).— Zooecia  prismatk:  or 
cylindrical,  with  terminal,  typkally  circular  orifice,  not  protected 
by  any  special  organ.  The  ovicells  are  modified  zooecia,  and 
contain  numerous  embryos  whkh  in  the  cases  so  far  investigated 
arise  by  fission  of  a  primary  embryo  developed  from  an  egg.  Crisia 
(fig.  3).  Tulndipora,  Homera,  Uchenotora. 
bubH>rder  4.  Ctbnostomata  (Busk).— Zooecia  with  toft  uncalci- 


(After  vin  Bcaeden.) 


fied*  walls,  the  external  part  of  the  introvert  being  closed  during 
retraction  by  a  membranous  collar.  Zooecia  either  arising  from 
a  stolon,  without  lateral  connexion  with  one  another,  or  laterally 
united  to  form  sheets.  Akyonidiun^  FluUrdla,  Bowerbankia 
(fig>  3)f  Fanella,  VictoreOa,  Paludicella. 


(AAcr  HincLs.) 

Fic.  2.— Part  of  a  Branch  of  Crina  ehurnea. 
I,  zooecia ;  x,  imperfectly  developed  ovicelL 

Sub-order  -5.  Chbilostomata  (Busk).— Zooecia  with  more  or 
less  calcified  walls.  Orifice  closed  by  a  lid-like  operculum.  Poly- 
morphism usually  occurs,  certain  indivkluals  having  the  form  of 
avkularia  or  vibracula.  The 
ovkxlls  commonly  found  as 
globular  swellings  surmounting 
the  orifices  are  not  direct 
modifications  of  zooecia,  and 
each  typkrally  contains  a  single 
eeg  or  embrya  Membranipora, 
fluslra^  Onychocellai  LunU' 
tites,  Steganopordla,  Scrupo^ 
eellaria^  Menipea,  Caberea, 
BicellariOt     Bugula^     Beania, 


(After  ICackU  (After  IGacks.) 

Fig.  3.— Part  of  a  branch  of        Fic.  4.— Zooecia  of  Umbonida 
Bowerbankia  pustidosa,  showing    payondla,    showing    a    pair    of 
the  thread-like  stolon  from  whkh    minute  avicularia  on  eitner  side 
arise  young  and  mature  zooecia.    of  the  orifice  of  each  zooedum. 
The  tentacles  are  expanded  in 
some  of  the  latter. 

Membranipordla,  CribrUinOt  Cettaria,  Microfora,  Sdenaria^  Urn- 
bonula  fhg.  4),  Lepralia,  Schitoporella^  Lellepora,  Mncronella, 
Smittia,  Relepora^  CaieniceUOt  MicroporeUa^  Adcona, 

Order  a.  Phylactolaemata  (Allman).— Lophophore  horse-shoe 
shaped,  or  in  Fredericella  circular.  Mouth  guarded  by  an  epistome. 
Body<avities  of  zooids  continuous  with  one  another.  Body-wall 
uncalcified  and  muscular.  Reproduction  sexual  and  by  means  of 
"  statoblasts."  peculiar  internal  buds  protected  by  a  chitinous  shelL 
Fredericella,  Plumatelta  (fig.  5),  Lophopus,  Cristatella,  Pectinatetta. 

Katschek  (1888)  treated  the  Entoprocta  as  a  division  of  his 
group  Scoledda,  characterized  by. the  possession  of  a  primary 
body-cavity  and  of  protoncphridia;  while  he  placed  the  Ecto- 
procta,  with  the  Phoronida  and  Brachiopoda,  in  a  distinct  group, 
the  Tentaculata.  Against  this  view  may  be  urged  the  essential 
similarity  between  the  processes  of  budding  in  Entoprocta  and 
Ectoprocta  (cf.  Seeliger,  Zeitsckr.  triss.  Zool.  xlix.  168;  1.,  560), 
and  the  resemblances  in  the  development  of  the  two  classes. 

Of  the  forms  above  indicated  there  is  nopabeontologkral  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  Entoprocta.  The  Trepostomata  are  in  the 
main  Palaeozoic,  although  Heteropora^  of  whkh  recent  species  exist, 
is  placed  by  Gregory  in  this  division.  The  Cryptostomata  are  also 
Palaeozok:.  and  include  the  abundant  and  widely-distributed 
genus  FenesteUa.  The  Cyclostomau  are  numerous  in  Palaeozok: 
rocks,  but  attained  a  specially  predominant  position  in  the  Creta- 
ceous strata,  where  they  are  represented  by  a  profusion  of  genera 
and  species;  while  they  still  survive  in  considerable  numtwrs  at 
the  present  day.  The  Ctenostomata  are  ill  adapted  for  preserva- 
tion as  fossils,  though  remains  referred  to  this  group  have  been 


*  Cakrareous  spkules  have  been  dcKribed  by  Lomas  in  Alcyoni' 
dium  gdatinosum. 
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Fig.  5. ' 
Plumatdla,  with 
pand«d  tentacles. 
Anus 


described  from  Pftlaeonuc  strata.  They  constitute  a  small  proportion 
of  the  recent  Polyzoa.  The  Cheilostomata  are  usually  believed  to 
have  made  their  appearance  in  the  Jurassic  period.  They  are  the 
dominant  group  at  the  present  day,  and 
are  represented  by  a  larEe  number  of 
genera  and  species.  The  Phylactolaemata 
are  a  small  group  confined  to  fresh  water, 
and  possess  clear  indications  of  adaptation 
to  that  habitat.  The  fresh-water  fauna 
also  contains  a  representative  of  the 
Entoprocta  (UmateUa),  two  or  three 
Ctcnostomes,  such  as  VictoreUa  and  Palu- 
dicella,  and  one  or  two  species  of  Cheilo- 
stomata.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
existing  Polyzoa  arc  marine  forms,  occur- 
ring from  between  tide-marks  to  abyssal 
depths  in  the  ocean. 

The  Polytoa  are  colonial  animals,  the 
colony  (zoarium)  originating  in  most 
cases  from  a  frce-swimmins  larva,  which 
attaches  itself  to  some  solid  object  and 
becomes  metamorphosed  into  the  primary 
individual,  or  ancestrula."  In  the 
Phylactolaemata,  however,  a  new  colony 
may  originate  not  only  from  a  larva,  but 
also  from  a  peculiar  form  of  bud  known 
as  a  statoblast,  or  by  the  fission  of  a 
fully-developed  colony.  The  ancestrula 
inaugurates  a  process  of  budding,  con- 
tinued by  its  progeny,  and  thus  gives 
rise  to  the  mature  colony.  In  Loxosoma 
the  buds  break  off  as  soon  as  they  become 
mature,  and  a  colonial  form  is  thus  hardly 
br.  Tentacles,  arranged  assumed.  In  other  Entoprocta  the  buds 
on  a  horseshoe  retain  a  high  degree  of  individuality^  a 
shaped  lopho-  thread-like  stolon  giving  off  the  cylindrical 
phore;  stalks,  each  of  which  dilates  at  its  end 

i,    £ctocyst:  into  the  body  of  a  xooid.    In  some  of  the 

9,  Caecum  of  stomach.  Ctcnostomata  the  colony  b  similariy 
constituted,  a  branched  stdon  giving 
off  the  xooids,  which  are  not  connected  with  one  another.  In 
the  majority  of  Ectoprocta  there  is  no  stolon,  the  tooids  growing 
out  of  one  another  and  being  usually  apposed  so  as  to  form  con- 
tinuous dieets  or  branches.  In  the  encrusting  type,  which  is 
found  in  a  Urge  proportion  of  the  genera,  the  zooids  are  usually 
in  a  single  layer,  with  their  orifices  facing  away  from  the  sub- 
i^ratum;  but  m  certain  species  the  colony  becomes  multilaminar 
by  the  continued  superposition  of  new  zooids  over  the  free  surfaces 
of  the  older  ones,  whose  orifices  they  naturally  occlude.  The 
zoarium  may  rise  up  into  erect  growths  composed  of  a  single  layer 
of  zooids.  the  orifices  of  which  are  all  on  one  surface,  or  of  two  layers 
of  zooids  placed  back  to  back,  with  the  orifices  on  both  sides  of 
the  fronds  or  plates.  The  rigid  Cheilostomes  whkrh  have  this 
habit  were  formeriy  placed  in  the  genus  Esckara,  but  the  bilaminar 
type  is  common  to  a  number  of  |[enera,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  not  in  itself  an  indication  of  affinity.  The  body-wall  is 
extensvely  caknficd  in  the  Cyclostomata  and  in  most  Cheilo- 
stomata,  which  may  form  elegant  ^etwork-like  colonies,  as  in  the 
onilaminar  genus  Ketepora,  or  may  consist  of  wavy  .anastomosing 
plates,  as  in  the  bilaminar  Lepralta  foliacea  of  the  British  coasts, 
q)ecimens  of  which  may  have'  a  diameter  of  many  inches.  In 
other  Chcilofitoroes  the  amount  of  calcification  may  be  much  le^ 
the  supporting  skeleton  being  lai^gely  composed  of  the  organic 
material  chitin.  In  Plustra  and  other  forms  belonging  to  this 
type,  the  zoarium  is  accordingly  flexible,  and  either  bilaminar 
or  unilaminar.  In  many  calcareous  forms,  both  Cheilostomes  and 
Cydostomcs,  the  zoarium  is  rendered  flexible  by  the  interposition 
of  chitioous  joints  at  intervals.  This  habit  is  cnaracteristic  of  the 
genera  Crista^  CMaria^  Cateniceila  and  others,  while  it  occurs  in 
certain  spedcs  of  other  genera.  The  form  of  the  colony  may  thus 
be  a  good  generic  character,  or,  on  the  contrary,  a  single  genus  or 
even  species  may  assume  a  variety  of  different  forms.  While 
nearly  all  Polyzoa  are  permanently  fixed  to  one  spot,  the  colonics 
of  CristaUUa  and  Lopkopus  among  the  Phybctolaemata  can  crawl 
skiwly  from  place  to  place. 

Anatcmy. — The  zooids  of  which  the  colonies  of  Ectoprocta  are 
composed  consist  of  two  parts:  the  body- wall  and  the  visceral 
mass  (fifs.  6,  9).  These  were  at  one  time  believed  to  represent 
two  individuals  of  different  kinds,  together  constituting^  a  zooid. 
The  visceral  mass  was  accordingly  termed  the  "  polypide  "  and 
the  body-wall  which  contains  it  the  "zooecium."  This  view 
(kpended  principally  on  the  fact  that  the  life  of  the  polypide  and 
of  the  zooecium  are  not  coextensive.  It  is  one  of  tne  most  re- 
markable facts  in  the  natural  history  of  the  Polyzoa  that  a  single 
ZDoedDm  may  be  tenanted  by  several  polypidcs,  which  successively 
degenerate.  The  periodical  histolysis  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
absence  of  specific  excretory  organs  and  to  the  accumulation  of 
pigmented  excretory  substances  in  the  wall  of  the  alimentary 
caaoL  On  the  degeneration  of  the  polypide,  its  nutritive  material 
is  appazeotly  absorbed  for  the  benefit  of  the  zooid,  while  the  pig- 


mented substances  assume  a  spheroidal  form,  which  either  remains 
as  an  inert  "  brown  body  "  in  the  body-cavity  or  is  discharged  to 
the  exterior  by  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  new  polypide.  This 
is  formed  as  a  two-layered  "  polypide-bud,"  which  usually  develops 
from  the  inner  side  01  the  zooecial  wall,  and  soon  occupies  the  place 
of  the  previous  polypide.  The  inner  layer  of  the  polypide-bud 
gives  rise  to  the  structures  usually  regarded  as  ectodermic  and 
endodermic,  the  outer  layer  to  the  mesodermic  organs. 

The  polypide  consists  of  a  "  lophophore  "  bearing  a  series  of 
ciliated  tentacles  by  which  Diatoms  and  other  microscopic  bodies 
are  collected  as  food,  of  a  U-shaped  alimentary  canal,  and  of  a 
central  nervous  system.  While  the  mouth  is  invariably  encircled 
by  the  bases  of  the  tentacles,  the  anus  lies  within  the  series  in  the 
Entoprocta  and  outside  it  in  the  Ectoprocta.  The  lophophore  is 
a  simple  circle  in  all  Polyzoa  except  in  the  Phylactolaemata,  where 
it  typically  has  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe  outlined  by  the  bases  of 
the  tentacles.  In  FredericeUa  belonj^ing  to  this  order  it  is,  however, 
circular,  but  the  systematic  position  of  the  genus  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  its  possession  of  an  "  epistome,"  a  lip-like  structure 
guarding  the  anal  side  of  the  mouth  in  all  Phylactolaemata  and 
absent  throughout  the  Gymnolaemata.  The  cavities  of  the  hollow 
tentacles  open  into  a  circular  canal  which  surrounds  the  oesophagus 
at  the  base  of  the  lophophore.  This  is  continuous  with  the  general 
body<avity  in  the  Phylactolaemata,  while  in  the  Gymnolaemata 
it  develops  in  the  bud  as  a  part  of  the  body-cavity,  from  which 
it  becomes  completely  separated.  In  the  Entoprocta  the  tentacles 
are  withdrawn  by  being  infolded  into  the  "  vestibule,"  a  depression 
of  the  oral  surface  which  can  be  closed  by  a  sphincter  muscle.  In 
the  Ectoprocta  they  are  retractile  into  an  introvert,  the  "  tentacle- 
sheath  "  ^fig.  9),  the  external  opening  of  which  is  the  "  orifice  "  of 
the  zooecium.  In  the  Cyclostomata.  further  distinguished  by  the 
cylindrical  or  prismatic  form  of  their  highly  calcified  zooccia,  the 
orifice  is  typically  circular,  without  any  definite  dosing  organ. 
In  the  Cheilostomata  it  is  closed  by  a  chitinous  (rarely  calcareous) 
"  operculum  "  (fig.  9,  C),  while  in  the  Ctenostomata  it  is  guarded 
by  a  delicate  membrane  similar  to  a  piece  of  paper  rolled  into  a 
longitudinally  creased  cylinder.  During  retraction  this  "  collar  " 
lies  concealed  in  the  beginning  of  the  introvert.  It  becomes  visible 
when*  the  polypide  begins  to 
protrude  its  tentacles,  making 
Its  appearance  throueh  the 
orifice  as  a  delicate  hyaline 
frill  through  which  the  ten- 
tacles are  pushed. 

In  the  Phylactolaemata  the 
outermost  layer  of  the  body- 
wall  is  a  flexible,  uncalcificd 
cuticle  or  "ectocyst,"  be- 
neath which  follow  in  suc- 
cession the  ectoderm,  the 
muscular  layers  and  the 
coelomic  epithelium.  In  a 
few  Gymnolaemata  the  ec^ 
tocyst  is  merely  chitinous, 
although  in  most  cases  the 
four  vertical  walls  and  the 
basal  wall  of  the  zooecium 
are  calcareous.  The  free 
(frontal)  wall  may  remain 
membranous  and  uncalcified, 
as  in  Membranipora  (figs. 
8  A,  9  A),  but  in  many 
Cheilostomes  the  frontal 
surface  is  protected  by  a  cal- 
careous shield,  which  grows 
from  near  the  free  edges  of 
the  vertical  walls  and  com- 
monly increases  in  thickness 
as  the  zooecium  grows  older 
by  the  activity  m  the  "  epi- 
theca,"  a  layer  of  living 
tissue  outside  iL  The  body- 
wall  is  greatly  simplified  in 
the  Gymnolaemata,  in  cor- 
relation with  the  functional 
importance  of  the  skeletal 
part  of  the  wall.  Even  the 
ectoderm  can  rarely  be  recog- 
nized as  an  obvious  epithe- 
lium except  in  regions  where 
budding  is  taking  place,  while 
muscular  layers  are  always 
absent  and  a  coelomic  epi- 
thelium can  seldom  be  ob- 
served. The  body-cavity  is, 
however^  traversed  by  mus- 
cles, and  by  strands  01  meso- 
dermic    "  funicular    tissue, 


(After/ 

Fic.  6.— Zooid     of     Paludketta 
artkulata  (<■  ehrenbergi). 
a,       Anus. 

br.       Expanded  tentacles. 
i,        Ectocyst. 
m,  A  Parietovaginal  muscles, 
mr,      Retractor  muscle. 
o.        Ovary, 
or,       Oesophagus. 
V,        Caecum  of  stomach. 
/,         testis. 
Xt  x\  FuniculL 

usually  irregular,  but  sometimes  constituting  definite  funiculi  ^%- 
6,  X,  %*).    This  tissue  is  continuous  from  zooecium  to  sooectun) 
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through  perforated  "  roaettc>pUtti "  in  the  dividing  walls.  In 
the  Pnylactolaemau  a  tingle  definite  funiculus  passes  from  the  body- 
wall  to  the  apex  of  the  stomach.  This  latter  organ  is  pigmented 
in  all  Polyzoa,  and  is  produced,  in  the  Ectopixxta.  5eyond  the 
point  where  the  intestme  leaves  it  into  a  conspicuous  caecum 
(fig.  6,  v).  The  nervous  system  is  represented  by  a  ganglion 
situated  between  the  mouth  and  the  anus.  The  ovary  (o)  and 
the  testis  (/)  of  Ectoprocta  are  developed  on  the  bodv-wall,  on  the 
stomach,  or  on  the  luniculus.  Both  kinds  of  reproductive  organs 
may  occur  in  a  single  sooecium.  and  the  reproductive  elements  pass 
when  ripe  into  the  body<avity.  Their  mode  of  escape  is  unknown 
in  most  cases.  In  some  Gymndaeroata,  polymdes  which  develop 
an  ovary  poisess  a  flask-shaped  "  intertentacular  organ,'*  situated 
between  two  of  the  tentacles,  and  affording  a  direct  passage  into  the 
introvert  for  the  eggs  or  even  the  spermatosoa  developed  in  the  same 
zooecium.  In  other  cases  the  reproductive  cells  perhaps  pass  out  by 
the  atrophy  of  the  polypide,  whereby  the  bodv-cavity  may  become 
continuous  with  the  exterior.  The  sUtoUasts  of  the  Phylactolaemau 
originate  on  the  funiculus,  and  are  saul  to  be  derived  partly  from  an 
ectodermic  core  possessed  by  this  organ  and  partly  from  its  external 
mesoderm  (Braem),  the  former  giving  rise  to  the  chitinous  envelope 
and  to  a  nucleated  layer  (fig.  7,  ect),  which  later  invaginates  to  form 
the  inner  vesicle  of  the  polypide-bud.  The  meaodermic  portion 
becomes  charged  with  a  yolk-like  material  (y),  and,  on  the  germina- 
tion of  the  sutoblast,  gives  rise  to  the  outer  layer  (ma)  of  the  bud. 
The  production  of  a  polypide  by  the  statoblast  thus  differs  in  no 
essential  respect  fn)m  the  formation  of  a  polypide  in  an  ordinary 
xooedum.  The  sutoblasts  require  a  period  of  rest  before  germina- 
tion, and  Braem  has  shown  that  their  property  of  floating  at  the 
surface  may  be  beneficial  to  them  by  exposiiw  them  to  the  action 
^^  of  frost,  which  in  some 

:        ^*  cases  improves  the  ger- 

minating power.  The 
occurrence  of  Phylac- 
tolaemata  in  the  tropics 
would  show,  however, 
without  further  evidence, 
that  frost  is  not  a  factor 
essential  for  germination. 
The  withdrawal  of  the 
extended  polypide  is 
effected  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  retractor 
muscles  (fie.  6^  Mr),  and 
must  result  m  an  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of 
the  contents  of  the  body- 


(After  BfMn.) 

Fic.  7. — ^Section  of  a  Germinating 
Statoblast  of  CristaUUa  mucedo. 
Ofw,  Chitinous  annulus;  containing  air- 
cavities  which  enable  the  stato- 
blast to  float. 
9CU  Thickened  part  of  the  ectoderm. 


which  wflfgive  rise  to  the  inner   cavity.      The    alternate 


layer  of  the  polypide-  bud. 
nuSt  Mesoderm,  forming  the  outer  layer 

of  the  bud. 
«p,    Anchoring  spines  of  the  statoblast. 
y.     The  yolk-like  mesodermic  mass. 


increase  and  diminution 
of  volume  is  easily  under- 
stood in  forms  with  flex- 
ible cooecia.  Thus  in  the 
Phylactolaemata  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscular 
body-wall  exerts  a  pressure  on  the  fluid  dL  the  body-cavity  and  is 
the  cause  of  the  protrusion  of  the  polypide.  In  the  Gymno- 
laemata  protrusion  is  effected  by  the  contraction  of  the  parietal 
muscles,  which  pass  freely  across  the  body-cavity  from  one  part 
of  the  body- wall  to  another.  In  the  branching  Ctenostomes  the 
entire  body-wall  is  flexible,  so  that  the  contraction  of  a  parietal 
muscle  acts  equally  on  the  two  points  with  which  it  is  connected. 
In  encrusting  Ctenostomes  and  in  the  MemhrantporaAWat  Cheilo- 
stomes  (figs.  8  A.  9  A)  the  free  surface  or  frontal  wall  is  the  only 

one  in  which  any  consider- 
able amount  of  movement 
can  take  place.  The  parie- 
tal muscles  (^.m.},  which 
pass  from  the  vertical  walls 
to  the  frontal  wall,  thus 
act  by  depressing  the  latter 
and  so  exerting  a  pressure 
on  the  fluid  01  the  body- 
Fic.  8.— Diagrammatic  Transverse  cavity.  In  Chcilostpmata 
Sections.  *^th  a  ngkl  frontal,  wall 

A  of  Membranipcra'  B  of  an  J"*'*.'^"  showed  that  pro- 
i.mmJ«*...m    mr^nmt^UtwJT^ mJ    /*V.jlm*i.*>«  .  tTUSion  and  retraction  were 

immature    aooecium    01     itnonumui j ■    -t,!,   u„   »i._ 

^.M..  Parietal  muscles.  rendered   possible   by   the 

1^.11..,  rMicMu  iiiuaus^  existence  of  a  "oompensa- 

tlon-sac.*'  in  communication  with  the  external  water. 

In  its  most  fully-developed  condition  (fig.  9.  C)  the  compensation- 
sac  ifij.)  is  a  large  cavity  which  lies  beneath  the  calcified  frontal 
wall  ana  opens  to  the  exterior  at  the  proximal  border  of  the  oper- 
culum (fig.  10).  It  is  joined  to  the  ngid  body- wall  by  numerous 
muscle-hbres,  the  contraction  of  which  must  exert  a  pressure  on 
the  fluid  6f  the  body-cavity,  thereby  protruding  the  polypide. 
The  exchange  of  fluid  in  the  sac  may  well  nave  a  respiratory  signifi- 
cance, in  addition  to  its  object  of  facilitating  the  movements  of 
the  tnitacles. 

The  evolution  of  the  arrangements  for  protruding  the  polypkle 
seems  to  have  proceeded  along  several  distinct  lines:  (i.)  In  certain 


species  of  Mtmbranipora  the  "  frontal  membrane,"  or  membnnou* 


free-wall,  is  protected  by  a  series  oif  calcareous  HMnes.  which  start 
periphery  and  arch  inwards.    In  CribriUna  sin  " 


from  its 


Fig.  9.~Diagrammatic  Longitudinal  Sections  of  Cheilostomatotts 
Zooecia. 

Some 


A.    Membranipora    (after   Nitsche);  B,    Cfi5nlfiia:    C. 
liokf  form       -       -    -  - 

ipensati  /     . 

which  the  tentacles  are  protruded,   cp.,  OperculuoL   ^.m..  Ptkrieul 


of  the  Lepraliokf  forms,    bx..  Body-cavity,    tr.,  Cryptocyst.    Ls„ 
Compensation-sac.    /.m..  Frontal  membrane.    «..  Onfice,  through 


muides.  1.1.,  Tentacle-sbeath. 

are  developed  in  the  young  sooecium.  but  they  soon  unite  with  one 
another  laterally,  leaving  rows  of  pores  along  the  sutural  lines 
(fig.  10).  The  operculum  retains  its  oDi 
continuity   with   tne  frontal   membrane  '*• 

(fig.  9,  B)  into  which  the  parietal  muscles 
are  still  inserted.  As  indications  that 
the  conditions  described  in  Metnbranipora 
and  CriMlina  are  of  spodal  significance 
may  be  noted  the  fact  that  the  ancestrula 
of  many  genera  which  have  well-developed 
compensation-sacs  in  the  rest  of  their 
zooecia  is  a  i/rm6fam^ora-like  individual 
with  a  series  of  marginal  calcareous  q>ines, 
and  the  further  fact  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  Cretaceous  Cheilos* 
tomes  belong  either  to  the  Membrani- 
poridae  or  to  the  Cribrilinidae.  (ii.)  In 
ScrupoctUaria,  Me»ipea  and  Cabierea  a 
single,  greatly  dilated  marginal  spine,  the  p..  ,_  7,,,,^..^ 
••  scutum  "  or  "  fornix."  may  protect  the  ^i'^^JST^S^.S 
frontal  membrane,  (iii.)  In  Umbontda  «.  *™r!^  !r^S* 
the  frontal  membrane  and  parietal  i^i J?lf?£?  ^  ^ 
muscles  of  the  young  aooecium  are  like  f??E?S!S?luL  »22 
those  of  Membranipora,  but  they  become  iJlKS.'^J?*  ^  ^^ 
covered  by  the  wowth.  from  the  proximal  op««"«M  W)- 
and  lateral  sides,  of  a  calcareous  lamina  covered  externally 
by  a  soft  membrane.  The  arrangement  is  perhaps  derivable 
from  a  CH&ri/Ma-like  condition  in  which  the  outer  layer  of  the 
spines  has  become  membranous  while  the  spines  themselves  are 
laterally  united  from  the  first  (iv.)  In  the  MkToporidae  and 
Steganoporellidae  the  body-cavity  becomes  partially  subdivkied 
by  a  calcareous  lamina  ("  c^tocyst,'*  JuUien)  which  grows  from 
the  proximal  and  lateral  sides  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  frontal 
membrane  and  not  far  below  it.  The  parietal  muscles  are  usually 
reduced  to  a  single  pair,  which  may  pass  through  foramina 
("opesiules  ")  in  thie  cryptocyst  to  reacn  their  insertion.  There  ia 
no  compensation-sac  in  these  families,  (v.)  Many  of  the  Lepralioid 
forms  offer  special  difficulties,  but  the  calcareous  layer  of  the  frontal 
surface  is  probably  a  cryptocyst  (as  in  fis.  9.  C).  the  compensatbn- 
sac  being  developed  round  its  distal  oorder.     The  " 


noticed  above  u  in  this  case  the  persistent  frontal  membrane, 
(vi.)  In  Micropontta  the  opening  of  the  compensation-sac  haa 
become  separated  from  the  operculum  by  calcareous  matter,  and 
is  known  as  the  *'  median  pore."  JuUien  believed  that  this  pore 
opens  into  the  tentacle-sheath,  but  it  appean  probable  that  it  really 
communicates  with  the  compensation-sac  and  not  with  the  tentacle- 
sheath.  The  mechanism  of  protrusion  in  the  Cyclostomata  is  a 
subject  which  requires  further  examination. 

The  most  singular  of  the  external  appendages  found  in  the 
Polysoa  are  the  avicularia  and  vibracula  of  the  Cbeilostomata. 
The  avicularium  is  so  called  from  itt  resemblance,  in  its  most 
highly  differentiated  conditbn,  to  the  head  of  a  bird.  In  ^itfiJd, 
for  instance,  a  calcareous  avicularium  of  thb  type  is  attached  by 
a  narrow  neck  to  each  cooedum.  The  avicularium  can  move  aa 
a  whole  by  means  of  special  musdes,  and  its  chitinoua  lower  Jaw 
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am  be  opened  and  doe^  It  b  tested  as  a 
modified  xooedum,  the  polypide  of  which  has  become  vestigiaT, 
although  it  b  commonly  represented  by  a  sense-organ,  bearing 
tactile  hairs,  situated  on  what  may  be  termed  the'  palate.  The 
operculum  of  the  normal  aooecium  has  become  the  mandible, 
vhfle  the  ocdusor  muscles  have  become  enormous.  In  the  vibra- 
culum  the  part  representing  the  xooecium  b  relatively  smaller, 
and  the  mandible  has  become  the  "  seta,"  an  elonrated  chitinous 
lash  which  projects  far  beyond  the  zooecial  portion  of  the  structure. 
In  Caberea,  the  vibracula  are  known  to  move  synchronously,  but 
co-ordination  of  thb  kind  b  otherwise  unknown  in  the  Polysoa. 
The  avkularia  and  vibracula  give  valuable  aid  to  the  systematic 
study  of  the  Cheilostoroata.  In  its  least  differentiated  form  the 
avicdlarium  occupies  the  place  of  an  ordinary  zooecium  ("  vicarious 
avicttlarium "},  from  which  it  b  distinguished  by  the  greater 
devdopment  of  the  operculum  and  its  muscles,  while  the  polypide 
b  normally  not  functional.  Avicularia  of  thb  type  occur  in  the 
common  nustra  Jtdiacea^  in  varioua  species  of  Membranipora,  and 
in  particular  in  the  Onychocellidae,  a  renMrkable  family  common 
in  the  Cretaceous  period  and  still  ekbting.  In  the  majority,  of 
ClMilostomes,  the  avicularia  are,  so  to  speak,  forced  out  oi  the 
ordinary  series  of  zoocda.  with  which  they  are  risidly  connected. 
There  are  comparatively  few  cases  in  which,  as  in  Bugulat  they  are 
mounted  on  a  movable  joint.  Although  at  first  sisht  the  arrange- 
ment oi  the  avicularia  in  Cheilostomes  appears  to  loUow  no  general 
law  some  method  b  probably  to  be  made  out  on  doser  study. 
Tlwy  occur  in  particular  in  relation  with  the  orifice  of  the  zooedum, 
and  with  that  of  the  compensation-sac.  Thb  delicate  structure 
b  frequently  giiardcd  by  an  avicularium  at  Its  entrance,  while 
avicularia  are  also  commonly  found  on  dther  side  of  the  operculum 
or  in  other  positions  close  to  that  structure.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  function  of  these  avicularia  is  the  protection  of  the  ten- 
tacles and  compensation-sac  The  suggntton  tnat  they  are  concerned 
in  feeding  does  not  rest  on  any  definite  evidence,  and  is  probably 
errooeooa.     But  avicularia  or  vibracula  may  also  occur  in  other 

E laces— on  the  backs  of  unilaminar  erect  forms,  along  the  sutural 
nes  of  the  xooeda  and  on  their  frontal  surface.  These  are  probably 
important  in  checking  overgrowth  by  encrusting  organisms,  and 
in  particular  by  preventing  larvae  from  fixing  on  the  zoarium. 
\lbracuki  are  dt  less  fretiuent  occurrence  than  avicularia,  with  which 
thev'  may  coexist  as  in  ScrupouUana,  where  they  occur  on  the 
backs  of  the  unilaminar  branches.  In  the  so-called  Selenariidae. 
probaUy  an  unnatural  association  of  genera  whkh  have  assumed 
a  fr«e  diacoidal  form  of  soarium,  they  may  reach  a  voy  high  degree 
of  devdopment,  but  Busk's  suggestion  that  in  thb  group  they 
*'  may  be  subservient  to  locomotion  "  needs  verification. 

Dttd^pmeni  and  Afinities.— It  is  ::r -r  'I-  ,  '-;  •  i  that  the 
larva  of  the  Entoprocta  (fig.  11}  baij  the  struciufe  of  n.  Tru^tio- 
sphcrr.  This  appears  to  \n6k  ite 
that  the  Polyzoa  are  remoMily 
allied  to  other  phyla  in  which 
this  type  of  li^vv^  prevails,  and 
in  partuciilar  to  the  MoIIuka  and 
Ch,iciopoda,  as  wtU  aa  to  the 
RoHfemt  which  art  regarded  as 
pt;r»i»lent  TnKhosphcfc*,  The 
pracDrnl  portion  (lower  in  fig;.  11) 
COn^CEtutca  the  greater  part  of 
the  lan'a  and  contain!  most  of 
the  viscera.  It  is  terminated'  by 
a  wdl-developed^  structure  f/« 
corresponding  ■a-ith  the  apical 
•cnsc-OT^n  of  ordinaxy  Trccho- 
spheres,  and  an  excretory  qr]gan 
(npA)  of  the  type  familiar  in 
these  larvae  occurs  on  the  ventral 
side  of  the  stomach.  The  central 
nervous  system  (x)  b  highly 
developed,  and  in  Loxosoma  bears 
a  pair  of  eyes.  The  brva  swims 
(AfMlUbdKk.)  by  a  ring  of  dlia,  which  corre- 

Fic  1 1.— Larva  of  PtdicOUna.     sponda  with  the  praeoral  drdet 
AniH.  ™    *   Trochosphere.     The   oral 

fl       A^^i  ■■..—  ■■nun  aurface,  on  which  are  situated 

fc      iS^S^^^  th.  mouA  («)  and  .n«.  (a),  i. 

TJj.    P,~^««f.«.  ment  to  the  maternal  vestibule  in 

V^  bSS^^^  ^^^^  devdopment  takes  place, 

X,       onw.  ^^^  permanent  fixation  is  enected 

by  the  oral  aofface.  Thb  b  followed  by  the  atrophy  of  many  of  the 
larval  onpuis,  induding  the  brain,  the  sense-organ  and  the  dliated 
ring.  Tfie  alimentary  canal  persbts  and  revolves  in  the  medbn 
plane  throogh  an  angle  of  180  ,  accompanied  by  part  of  the  larval 
vesttbole,  the  mace  tormed  by  the  retraction  of  the  oral  surface. 
The  vesdbttle  breaks  through  to  the  exterior,  and  the  tentacles, 
which  have  been  devdoped  within  It,  are  brought  Into  relation 
with  the  external  water. 
U  the  oomnon  and  wkidy-distributcd  CheUostome,  Mtmbram- 


pora  pQosa,  the  pelagic  larva  b  known  as  Cyphmihiiii.  and  tl  lai 
a'  structure  not  unlike  that  of  the  larval  FfdntUina.  The  princ^i^ 
differences  are  the  complication  of  the  <:  iUated  band,  the  absenee  of 
the  excretory  organ,  the  great  lateral  comprtssion  of  the  body, 
the  possession  of  a  pair  of  shdb  protecting  ihe  sides,  the  pre&cjire 
of  an  organ  known  as  the  "  pyrilorm  arj^iin,"  and  the  occurrence 
of  a  sucker  in  a  position  corresponding  whh  the  depression  seen 
between  (m)  and  (a)  in  fig.  11.  Fixauon  takes  pbce  by  means  of 
thb  sucker,  which  b  everted  for  the  piirpo?!?,  parr  of  its  epithelium 
becoming  the  basal  ectoderm  of  the  ariCuatruli.  The  pyriJorra 
organ  h^  probably  assisted  the  larva  to  find  an  appropriate  place 
for  fixation  (cf.  Kupdwieser,  18);  but,  like  the  alimentary  canal 
and  most  of  the  other  larval  organs,  it  undergoes  a  process  of  hbto- 


f  rom  a  polypide-bud. 

The  CypHoruuUes  type  has  been  shown  by  Prouho  (24)  to  occur 
in  two  or  three  widely  different  species  of  Chcilostomata  and  Cteno> 
stomata  in  which  the  eggs  are  laid  and  develop  in  the  external 
water.  In  most  Ectoprocta,  however,  the  development  takes  place 
internally  or  in  an  ovicell,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  yolk  b 
present.  The  alimentary  canal,  whuJi  may  be  represented  by  a 
vestigbl  structure^  is  accordingly  not  functional,  and  the  brva 
does  not  become  pelagic.  A  pyriform  organ  is  present  in  most 
Gymnolaemata  as  well  as  the  sucker  by  which  fixation  b  effected. 
As  in  the  case  of  CypfumauteSt  the  larval  organs  degenerate  and 
the  larva  becomes  the  ancestrula  from  which  a  polypide  is  developed 
as  a  bud.  In  the  Cjrclostomata  the  primary  embryo  undergoes 
repeated  fission  without  developing  definite  organs,  and  each  of 
the  numerous  pieces  so  formed  becomes  a  free  larva,  which  possesses 
no  alimentary  canaU  Finally,  in  the  Phylactolaemata,  the  brva 
be  strub  before  it  b  hatched,  and  one  or  several 

pc  present  when  fixation  is  effected. 

h,c  d'.\:2.-in....'nt  of  the  Ectoprocta  b  intelligible  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  I'lntoprocta  form  the  starting-point  of  the  series. 
On  the  view  that  the  PhyUctolaemata  are  nearly  rebted  to  Pkoronis 
(see  PiioROKtDRA),  it  b  extremely  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  significance  of  the  facU  of  devdopment.  If  the 
Phyiactolaennain  were  evolved  from  the  type  of  structure  repre- 
sented by  Flif>rnttis  or  the  Pterobranchia  (^.s.),  the  Gymnobemata 
should  be  a  fimtjer  modification  of  thb  type,  and  the  comparative 
study  of  the  ini  bryology  of  the  two  orders  would  appear  to  be 
meanint^lc^::?,  U  seems  more  natural  to  dr^w  the  conclusion  that 
the  n£ai:ii.u:aiu:c8  of  the  Phylactolaemata  to  Pkoronis  are  devoid 
oi  phylogenetic  significance. 
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fo;  .l1  account  to  t ;  fur  a  full  bibliography  <M  the  group, 
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POMADE— POMEGRANATE 


POMADE,  or  Pomatum,  a  scented  ointment,  used  formerly 
for  softening  and  beautifying  the  skin,  as  a  lip-salve,  &c.,  but 
now  principally  applied  to  the  hair.  It  was  made  originally 
from  the  juice  of  apples  (Lat.  pomum)t  whence  the  name.. 

POMANDER  (from  Fr.  pomme  d^ambre,  i.e.  apple  of  amber), 
a  ball  made  of  perfumes,  such  as  ambergris  (whence  the  name), 
musk,  civet,  &c.,  and  fonnerly  worn  or  carried  in  a  case,  also 
known  by  the  same  name,  as  a  protection  against  infection  in 
times  of  pestilence  or  merely  as  a  useful  article  to  modify  bad 
smells.  The  globular  cases  which  contained  the  "  pomanders  " 
were  htmg  from  a  neck-chain  or  attached  to  the  girdle,  and  were 
usually  perforated  and  made  of  gold  or  silver.  Sometimes  they 
contained  several  partitions,  in  each  of  which  was  placed  a 
different  perfume.  There  is  an  early  Spanish  pomander  set 
with  emeralds,  and  a  fine  x6th-century  one,  dredged  from  the 
Thames,  in  the  British  Museimi. 

POMBAL,  SEBASnXO  JOSE  DB  CARVALHO  B  MELLO. 
Marquess  of  (1699-1783),  Portuguese  statesman,  was  bom 
at  Soure  near  Pomba,  on  the  X3th  of  May  1699.  He  was  the 
son  of  Manoel  de  Carvalho  e  Athayde,  a  coimtry  gentleman 
{fidalgo)  and  of  his  wife  D.  Theresa  Luiza  de  Mendonca  e  Mello. 
He  studied  law  at  Coimbra  University,  served* for  a  short  time 
as  a  private  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  lived  the  life  of  a  man 
about  town  in  Lisbon,  sharing  in  the  diversions  of  the  "  Mohocks  " 
who  then  infested  the  streets.  In  1733  he  abducted  and  married 
D.  Theresa  de  Noronha,  a  widow  belong^  to  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  in  Portugal.  He  then  retired  to  Soure, 
where,  on  the  recommendation  of  Cardinal  de  Motta,  King  John 
V.  commissioned  him  to  write  a  series  of  biographical  studies. 
In  1739  he  was  sent  as  Portuguese  ambassador  to  London,  where 
he  remained  imtil  1745.  He  was  then  transferred  to  Vienna. 
His  first  wife  having  died  on  the  7th  of  January  1 739,  he  married, 
on  the  i8th  of  December  1745,  Leonora  Ernestine  Daun, 
daughter  of  General  Count  Daim.  In  1749  he  was  recalled  to 
take  up  the  post  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  and  war. 
The  appointment  was  ratified  on  the  3rd  of  August  1750,  by  King 
Joseph,  who  had  succeeded  John  V.  in  that  year.  Carvalho's 
career  from  1750  to  1777  is  part  of  the  history  of  PortugaL 
Though  he  came  into  power  only  in  his  51st  year,  without 
previous  administrative  experience,  he  was  able  to  reorganize 
Portuguese  education,  finance,  the  army  and  the  navy.  He  also 
built  up  new  industries,  promoted  the  development  of  Brazil 
and  Macao,  and  expelled  the  Jesuits.  His  complete  ascendancy 
over  the  mind  of  King  Joseph  dates  from  the  time  of  the  great 
Lisbon  earthquake  (Nov.  i,  1755).  Though  the  famous  words 
"  Bury  the  dead  and  feed  the  living  "  were  probably  not  spoken 
by  him,  they  summarize  bis  action  at  this  time  of  calamity. 
In  June  1759  his  suppression  of  the  so-called  "  Tavora  plot " 
gained  for  hhn  the  title  of  count  of  Oeyras;  and  in  September 
1770  he  was  made  marquess  of  Pombal.  His  severe  adminis- 
tration had  made  many  enemies,  and  his  life  had  been  attempted 
in  1769.  Soon  after  the  death  of  King  Joseph,  in  1777,  Pombal 
was  dismissed  from  office;  and  he  was  only  saved  from  impeach- 
ment by  the  death  of  his  bitterest  opponent,  the  queen-mother, 
Mariana  Victoria,  in  January  1781.  On  the  x6th  of  Atigust  a 
royal  decree  forbade  him  to  reside  within  twenty  leagues  of  the 
court.    He  died  at  Pombal  on  the  8th  of  May  1782. 

ScCj  la  additiDn  ra  the  works  dealing  with  the  j^nod  1750-1777 
ud  nuolcd  uniJtr  POKTUGALJ  rtUUtry,  5- J  CM.  crombal),  Fiidio 
«£r<TuiJd.  Ac.  (Parii.  t7S^};  Uimthn  of  tht  C^iuH  of  PorSiii^^i  4c. 
CLoDidon.  1755):  Anrfdtfkj  du  tniniiitre  de  FambcJ  C\V3fMw,  ];>i' 
AdminutraiiaH  du  mar^uu  dt  Ppmbai  (4  voU.<  AmsrcrLi—    i-'7 
CdrAu  .   .    .   du  mmroites  d*  Pombal  (j  vol*.*  Liib'ri.   ;  4, 

J.  Smith,  Count  of  CarnfjEat  Memeiri  tff  tht  Mat^u-  ial, 

&c.  (Londoti,  1841)^  ^*  ^*  CtKiiOf  jU  Main^u  dc  J\-.  Sec. 
(PariE,  ia(5gj!  8-  Duhr  {S.J.I,  Fifml^al,  &c.  (Freibupt  i««  tir*  1  :  au, 
iB^fl  E  C  J+  de  Mcnetea,  (?i  Jtsuilas  e  a  nuirqun  de  Fombai  r(i|  ■  ito, 
iSg^j).  !5cE  also  iifttdt4  tn  ihi?  Rn-w:  dri  ifnj  ^lendf  j  ft«r  &eprt-ii<ber 
IS70;  the  M^tnif  iittnf  (or  ScptcmbCT  iMg,  and  the  IEtpim  ki-ik/ripte 
for  September  1895  and  January  1896. 

POMEGRANATE.  The  pomegranate  {Punica  Cranatum)  Is 
of  exceptional  interest  by  reason  of  its  structure,  its  history,  and 
its  utility.  It  forms  a  tree  of  small  stature,  or  a  bush,  with 
opposite  or  altenutte,  shining,  lance-shaped  leaves,  from  the 


axils  of  some  of  which  proceed  the  brilliant  scariet  flowers. 
These  are  raised  on  a  short  stalk,  and  consist  of  a  thick  fleshy 
cylindrical  or  bell-shaped  calyx-tube,  with  five  to  seven  short 
lobes  at  the  top.  From  the  throat  of  the  calyx  proceed  five  to 


Fig.  I. — Pomegranate,  Puttka  Granatum,  flowertng  branch,  half 

natural  size. 

I,  Flower  cut  lengthwise:  the      j.  Same   cut    across,    showing 

petals  have  been  removed.  seeds. 

3,  Fruit,  about  one-third  natural      4.  Seed,  natural  size, 
sise. 

seven  roundish,  crumpled,  scarlet  or  crimson  petals,  and  below 
them  very  numerous  slender  stamens.  The  pistil  consists  of  two 
rows  of  carpels  placed  one  above  another,  both  rows  embedded 
in,  and  partially  inscparate  from,  the  inner  surface  of  the  calyx- 
tube.  The  styles  are  confluent  into  one  slender  column.  The 
fruit,  which  usually  attains  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  consists 


(After  SkUcr.  fram  Suubai«er'ft  UMmk  4m  BttamOt,  bf  peraiiiloo  oC  C«tev 
Ffachff.) 

Fic.  2. — Punka  Granatum. 
A,  Floral  diagram.     B,  Longitudinal  section  of  the  ovary. 

of  a  hard  leathery  rind,  enclosing  a  quantity  of  pulp  derived 
from  the  coats  of  the  numerous  seeds.  This  pulp,  filled  as  it  is 
with  refreshing  add  juice,  constitutes  the  chief  value  of  the  tree. 
The  more  highly  cultivated  forms  contain  more  of  it  than  the 
wild  or  half-wild  varieties.  The  great  structural  peculiarity 
consists  in  the  presence  of  the  two  rows  of  carpels  one  above 
another  (a  state  of  things  which  occurs  exceptionally  in  apples 
and  oranges),  and  in  the  fact  that,  while  in  the  lower  series  the 
seeds  are  attached  to  the  inner  border  or  lower  angle  of  the  cavity* 
they  occupy  the  outer  side  in  the  upper  series,  as  if  during  growth 
the  upper  whorl  had  become  completely  bent  over. 

By  Bentham  and  Hooker  the  Punka  is  included  as  an  anoma- 
lous genus  in  the  order  Lythraceae;  others  consider  it  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  myrtles;  while  its  peculiarities  are  so  great  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  botanists,  to  justify  its  inclusion  in  « 
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tepuate  onkr,  Ponicaoeae.  Not  only  is  tbe  fruit  valuable  in 
hot  countries  for  the  sake  of  its  pulp,  but  the  rind  and  the  bark 
and  the  outer  part  of  the  root  (containing  the  alkaloid  pdU- 
Herint)  are  valuable  as  astringents.  The  bark  of  the  root  is 
likewise  valued  as  an  anthelmintic  in  cases  of  tape-worm. 

The  tree  is  wild  in  Afghanistan,  north-western  India,  and  the 
districts  south  and  south-west  of  the  Caspian,  but  it  has  been  so 
k>ng  cultivated  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  really 
native  in  Palestine  and  the  Mediterranean  region.  It  has  been 
dted  as  wQd  in  northern  Africa,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake. 
Professor  Bayley  Balfour  met  with  a  wild  spedes,  heretofore  un- 
known, in  the  island  of  Socotra,  the  flowers  of  which  have  only 
a  sin^  row  of  carpels,  which  suggests  the  inference  that  it  may 
have'  been  the  source  of  the  cultivated  varieties.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Afghanistan,  where  Aitchison  met  with  the  tree  truly 
wild,  a  douUe  row  of  carpels  was  present  as  usuaL  The  antiquity 
of  the  tree  as  a  cultivated  plant  is  evidenced  by  the  Sanskrit 
name  Di^imba,  and  by  the  references  to  the  fruit  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  the  Odyssey,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  the  kings  of  Phaeada  and  Phxygia.  The  fruit 
is  frequently  represented  on  andent  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
sculptures,  and  had  a  religious  significance  in  connexion  with 
several  Oriental  cults,  especially  the  Phrygian  cult  of  Cybde 
(Amob.  V.  5  seq.;  see  also  Baudlssin,  Studien,  ii.  307  seq.).  It 
was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  acquainted 
with  its  medidnal  properties  and  its  use  as  a  tanning  material. 
The  name  given  by  the  Romans,  malum  pumcumf  indicates  that 
they  received  it  from  Carthage,  as  indeed  is  expressly  stated 
by  Pliny;  and.this  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  that 
the  tree  was  indigenous  in  northern  Africa.  On  a  review  of  the 
whole  evidence,  botanical,  literary  and  linguistic,  Alphonse  de 
CandoDe  (QrigiH  of  CuUivaied  PUmls)  pronounces  against  iu 
African  origin,  and  deddes  in  favoui^of  its  source  in  Persia  and 
the  neighbouring  countries.  According  to  Saporta,  the  pomegra- 
nate existed  in  a  fossil  state  in  beds  of  the  Pliocene  epoch  near 
Heximieuz  in  Burgundy.  The  pomegranate  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  cultivation  against  a  wall  in  England,  but  it  is  too  tender 
to  withstand  a  severe  winter.  The  double-flowered  varieties 
are  specially  desirable  for  the  beauty  and  long  duration  of  their 
flowers. 

POIIERANIA  (German,  Pommem),  a  territory  of  (Germany 
and  a  maritime  province  of  Prussia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Baltic,  on  the  W.  by  Mecklenburg,  on  the  S.  by  Brandenburg, 
and  on  the  E.  by  West  Prussia.  Its  area  is  11,630  sq.  m.,  and 
the  population  in  1905  was  1,684,125,  showing  a  density  of  145 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  province  is  ofiidally  divided 
into  the  three  districts  of  Stralsund,  Stettin  and  KdsUn,  but  more 
historical  interest  attaches  to  the  names  of  Vorpommem  and 
Hintcrpoouncm,  or  Hither  and  Farther  Pomerania,  the  former 
being  applieid  to  the  territory  to  the  west,  and  the  latter  to  that 
to  the  east  of  the  Oder.  Pomerania  is  one  of  the  flattest  parts 
of  Germany,  although  east  of  the  (Xler  it  is  traversed  by  a  range 
of  low  hilla,  and  there  are  also  a  few  isolated  eminences  to  the 
west.  Off  the  west  coast,  which  is  very  irregular,  lie  the  islands  of 
Rfigen,  Uscdom  and  WoUin;  the  coast  of  Farther  Pomerania  is 
smooth  in  outline  and  is  bordered  with  dunes,  or  sandbanks. 
Besides  the  Oder  and  its  afiSuents,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Peeoe,  the  Ucker  and  the  Ihna,  there  are  several  smaller  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Baltic;  a  few  of  these  are  navigable  for  ships, 
but  the  greater  number  only  carry  rafts.  Many  of  them  end  in 
small  lakes,  which  are  separated  from  the  sea  by  narrow  strips 
of  land,  throu^  which  the  water  escapes  by  one  or  more  outlets. 
The  interior  of  the  province  is  also  thickly  sprinkled  with  lakes, 
the  combined  area  of  which  is  equal  to  about  one-twentieth  of 
the  entire  surface. 

Tlie  soil  of  Pomerania  is  for  the  most  part  thin  and  sandy, 
but  patches  of  good  land  are  found  here  and  there.  About  55% 
of  the  whole  b  under  tillage,  while  16%  consists  of  meadow  and 
pasture  and  sx  %  is  covered  by  forests.  The  prindpal  crops  are 
potatoes,  rye  and  oats,  but  wheat  and  bariey  are  grown  in  the 
mope  fertile  districts;  tobacco,  flax,  hops  and  beetroot  are  also 
coitivited.^  Agrioilture  is  still  carried  on  in  a  somewhat 


piiniitive  fashion,  and  as  a  rule  the  livestock  is  o|  an  inferior 
quality,  though  the  breed  of  horses,  of  a  heavy  build  and  mostly 
used  in  agricultun,  is  held  in  high  esteem.  Large  flocks  of  sheep 
are  kept,  both  for  their  flesh  and  their  wool,  and  there  are  in  the 
province  large  numbers  of  homed  cattle  and  of  pigs^  Geese 
and  goose  feathers  form  lucrative  artides  of  export.  Owing 
to  the  long  line  of  coast  and  the  numerous  lakes,  fishing  forms  an 
important  industry,  and  large  quantities  of  herrings,  eels  and 
lampreys  are  sent  from  Pomerania  to  other  parts  of  (jermany. 
With  the  exception  of  the  almost  inexhaustible  layers  of  peat, 
the  mineral  woJth  of  the  province  is  insignificant.  Its  industrial 
activity  is  not  great,  but  there  are  manufactures  of  machinery » 
chemicals,  paper,  tobacco  and  sugar;  these  are  made  chiefly 
in  or  near  the  large  towns,  while  linen-weaving  is  practised  as  & 
domestic  industry.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  at  Stettin  and  at 
several  places  along  the  coasL  The  commerce  of  Pomerania 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  its  prindpal  ports  being  Stettin» 
Stralsund  and  Swinemflnde.  Education  is  provided  for  by  a 
university  at  Greif swald  and  by  numerous  schools.  The  province 
sends  14  members  to  the  (jerman  Reichstag,  and  26  to  the  Prussian 
house  of  representatives.  The  heir  to  the  Prussian  crown  bears 
the  title  of  governor  of  Pomerania. 

History. — In  prehistoric  times  the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic 
seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  Celu,  who  afterwards  made  way 
for  tribes  of  Teutonic  stock.  These  in  their  turn  migrated  to 
other  settlements  and  were  replaced,  about  the  end  of  the  5th 
century  of  otir  era,  by  Slavonic  tribes,  the  Wilai  and  the  POmerani. 
The  name  of  Pomore,  or  Pommem,  meaning  "  on  the  sea,"  was 
given  to  the  district  by  the  latter  of  the  tribes  about  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and  it  has  often  changed  its  political  and  geo- 
graphical significance.  Originally  it  seems  to  have  denoted  the  ' 
coast  district  between  the  (Xler  and  the  Vistula,  a  territory 
which  was  at  first  more  or  less  dependent  on  Poland,  but  which, 
towards  the  end  of  the  xsth  century,  was  ruled  by  two  native 
princes,  who  took  the  title  of  duke  about  1x70  and  admitted  the 
authority  of  the  German  king  in  xi8x.  Afterwards  Pomerania 
extended  much  farther  to  the  west,  while  being  correspondingly 
curtailed  on  the  east,  and  a  distinction  was  made  between 
Slavinia,  or  modem.  Pomerania,  and  Pomerellen.  The  latter, 
corresponding  substantially  to  the  present  province  of  West 
Prussia,  remained  subject  to  Poland  until  X309,  when  it  was 
divided  between  Brandenburg  and  the  Teutonic  Order. 
Christianity  was  introduced  in  the  xsth  century,  a  bishopric 
being  founded  in  the  Island  of  WoUin,  and  its  advance  went 
rapi^y  hand  in  hand  with  the  Germanizing  of  the  district. 

The  history  of  Pomerania,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Pomerellen, 
consists  mainly  of  an  almost  endless  succession  of  divisions  of 
territory  among  the  different  hncs  of  the  ducal  house,  and  of 
numerous  expansions  and  contractions  of  territory  through 
constant  hostilities  with  the  dector  of  Brandenburg,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  immediate  feudal  superior  of  Pomerania, 
and  with  other  neighbouring  rulers.  The  names  of  Vorpom- 
mem and  Hinterpommcm  were  at  first  synonymous  with 
Pomerania  proper,  or  Slavinia  and  Pomerellen,  but  towards 
the  close  of  the  14th  century  they  were  transferred  to  the  two 
duchies  into  wfiich  the  former  was  divided.  In  1625  the 
whole  of  Pomerania  became  united  under  the  sway  of  Duke 
Bogislaus  XIV.,  and  on  his  death  without  issue,  in  1637,  Branden- 
burg daimed  the  duchy  by  virtue  of  a  compact  made  in  1571. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  Pomerania  had  been  devastated 
by  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  occupied  by  the  Swedes,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  its  towns  and  fortresses.  At  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  they  daimed  the  duchy,  in  opposition  to  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  and  the  result  was  that  the  latter  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  eastem  Pomerania  (Hintcrpommera),  and 
to  see  the  western  part  (Vorpommem)  awarded  to  Sweden.  In 
1730,  by  the  peace  of  Stockholm,  Swedish  Pomerania  was  cur- 
tailed by  extensive  concessions  to  Pmssia,  but  the  district  to  the 
west  of  the  Pcenc  remained  in  the  possession  of  Sweden  until  the 
general  European  settlement  of  1815.  Then  Sweden  assigned 
her  German  possessions  to  Denmark  in  exchange  for  Norway, 
whereupon  Prussia,  partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  the  oesson 
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of  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  finally  succeeded  in  uniting  the  whole 
of  Pomerania  under  her  rule. 

For  the  history,  see  J.  Bugenhuen,  Pomerania^  edited  by  O. 
Heinemann  (Stettin,  1900) ;  von  Bbnlen,  Die  Enoerbung  Pommems 
durek  die  HohenwoUem  (Berlin,  1865);  H.  Berghau»,  Landbuch  des 
Henogtums  Pommem  (Berlin,  1 865-1 876);  the  Codex  Pomeraniae 
diphmaticus,  edited  by  K.  F.  W.  Hasseltnch  and  J.  G.  L.  Kose- 
nrten  (Greifswald,  1862):  the  Pommersches  Urkundenhuckt  edited 
by  R.  Kkmpin  and  others  (Stettin,  i86a-i896);  W.  von  Sommer- 
feld,  Gesckichte  der    Cermanisierung    des    Henogtums    Pommem 


(Leipzig,  1896) ;  F.  W.  Barthold,  Gesckichte  von  RUgen  und  Pommem 
(Hamburg,  1839-1845);  K.  Mass,  Pommersche  GesckichU  (Stettin, 
1899) ;  M.  Wehrmann,  GeschichU  von  Pommem  (CK>tha,  1904-1906) ; 
and  Uecker,  Pommem  in  Wort  und  Bitd  (Stettin,  1904).  See  also 
the  publications  of  the  Gesellsckaft  fir  pommersche  Gesckichte  und 

POMBROT*  a  village  and  the  county-seat  of  Meigs  county, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  85  m.  S.S.E.  of  Columbus. 
Pop.  (1890)  4726;  (1900)  4639,  including  453  foreign-bom  and 
380  negroes;  (19x0)  4023.  Pomeroy  is  served  by  the  Hocking 
Valley  and  (across  the  river)  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railways,  by 
Inter-urban  electric  railway,  and  by  passenger  and  freight  boats 
to  the  leading  river  ports.  It  occupies  a  strip  of  ground  between 
the  river  and  a  range  of  steep  hil^  Bituminous  coal  and  salt 
abound  in  the  district,  and  there  are  deposits  of  building  stone, 
fireclay  and  glass  sand.  The  first  settlement  here  was  established 
in  x8z6,  coal  mining  was  begun  three  years  later,  and  in  1827  a 
town  waa  laid  out  and  named  Nyesville.  There  was  little  pro- 
gress, however,  until  1833,  when  Samuel  W.  Pomeroy  (in  whose 
honour  the  present  name  waa  adopted)  formed  a  company, 
which  began  mining  coal  on  a  large  scale.  Pomeroy  was  incor- 
porated as  a  village  and  was  made  the  county-seat  in  1841.  In 
1850  the. first  of  several  salt  wells,  from  zooo  to  1200  ft.  in 
depth,  was  operated. 

POMFRBT.  JOHN  (1667-1702),  English  poet,  son  of  Thomas 
Pomfret,  vicar  of  Luton,  was  bom  in  1667.  He  was  educated 
at  Bedford  grammar  school  and  at  Queens'  College,  Cambridge. 
He  became  rector  of  Maulden,  Bedfordshire,  in  1695,  and  of 
Millbrook  in  the  same  county  in  1702.  Dr  Johnson  says  that 
the  bishop  of  London  refused  to  sanction  preferment  for  him 
because  in  his  Choice  he  declared  that  he  would  have  no  wife, 
although  he  expressed  a  wish  for  the  occasional  company  of  a 
modest  and  sprightly  young  lady.  The  poet  was  married  in  real 
life  all  the  same,  and — ^while  waiting  to  clear  up  the  misimder- 
standing  with  the  bishop— he  died  in  November  1702.  The 
Choice  or  Wish:  4  Poem  written  by  a  Person  of  Quality  (1700) 
expresses  the  epicurean  desires  of  a  cultivated  man  of  Pomfret 's 
time.  It  is  smoothly  written  in  the  heroic  couplet,  and  was  widely 
popular.    His  Miscellany  Poems  were  published  in  1702. 

POMMEL  (through  O.  Fr.  pomelo  from  a  diminutive  pomeUus  of 
Lat.  pomum,  fruit,  apple),  any  rounded  object  resembling  an 
apple,  e.g.  the  rounded  termination  of  a  saddle-bow;  in  archi- 
tecture, any  round  knob,  as  a  boss,  finial,  &c.;  more  particidarly 
the  rounded  end  to  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  dagger  or  other  hand 
weapon,  used  to  prevent  the  hand  from  slipping,  and  as  a  balance 
to  the  blade.  "  Pommel "  is  also  a  term  used  of  a  piece  of 
grooved  wood  used  in  graining  leather.  This  word  may  be 
the  same  in  origin,  or  more  probably  from  Fr.  paumeUe,  from 
paume,  the  hand,  palm. 

POMMER,  or  Bombaso  (Fr.  hauthois]  Ital.  homhardo^  bombar- 
done)t  the  alto,  tenor  and  basses  of  the  shawm  or  Schalmey 
family,  and  the  forerunners  respectively  of  the  cor-anglais, 
bassoon  or  fagotto,  and  double  bassoon  or  contrafagotto.  The 
main  difference  to  the  casual  observer  between  the  medieval 
instruments  and  those  of  our  orchestra  which  were  evolved  from 
them  would  be  one  of  size.  In  the  Pommers  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  bend  the  tube,  and  its  length,  equal  to  that  of  an 
open  organ  pipe  of  the  same  pitch,  was  outstretched  in  all  its 
unwieldiness  in  an  oblique  position  in  front  of  the  performer. 
The  great  contrabass  Pommer  was  9  ft.  long  without  the 
crook  and  reed,  which,  however,  were  bent  downwards.  It  had 
five  open  fingerholes  and  five  keys  working  inside  a  perforated 
case;  in  order  to  bring  the  holes  within  reach  of  the  finger,  they 
were  cut  obliquely  through  the  tube.    The  compass  extended 


from  F  below  8  ft.  Cto  Eor F  in  the  baas  sUve,  two  ocUves  in  alL 
The  other  members  of  the  family  were  the  bass  Pommer,  from 
8  ft.  C  to  middle  C,  corresponding  to  the  modem  bassoon  or 
fagotto;  the  tenor  or  basset  Pommer,  a  fifth  higher  in  pitch;  the 
alto  pommer  or  nicolo,  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  above  the  tenor;  and 
the  high  alto,  or  Klein  Alt  Pommer,  an  octave  higher  than  the 
tenor,  corresponding  approximately  to  the  cor-anglais. 

For  the  hittory  of  the  Pommer  family  see  Obob  and  Bassoon. 

(K.S.) 

POMONA,  an  old  Italian  goddess  of  fruit  and  gardens.  Ovid 
{Mel.  xiv.  623)  tells  the  story  of  her  courtship  by  the  silvaA 
deities  and  how  Vertumnus,  god  of  the  turning  year,  wooed. 
and  won  her.  Corresponding  to  Pomona  there  seems  to  have' 
been  a  male  Italian  deity,  odled  Pomunus,  who  was  perhaps 
identical  with  Vertumnus.  Although  chiefly  worshipped  in  the 
coimtry,  Pomona  had  a  special  priest  at  Rome,  the  flunen  Pomo- 
nalis,  and  a  sacred  grove  near  Ostia,  called  the  PomonaL  She 
was  represented  as  a  beautiful  maiden,  with  fruits  in  her  bosom 
and  a  priming-knife  in  her  hand. 

POMONA,  a  dty  of  Los  Angeles  county,  &i  southern  Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A.,  about  33  m.  E.  of  the  city  of  Los  Angdes.  Pop. 
> (1890)  3634;  (1900)  5526  (567  foreign-bom);  (19x0)  10,207.  It  is 
served  by  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  & 
Salt  Lake,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  raUways, 
and  by  an  inter-urban  electric  line.  The  dty  is  about  850  ft. 
above  sea-levd,  and  has  a  Carnegie  library  and  several  parks, 
induding  Ganesha  park  (45  acres),  which  commands  a  fine  view. 
At  Claremont,  about  3  m.  north,  is  Pomona  College  (1888,  co- 
educational), which  in  1908  had  34  instructors  and  488  students. 
Pomona  is  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous  fruit  region,  devoted 
espedally  to  the  growing  of  oranges.  Orchards  of  oranges, 
lemons,  apricots,  peaches  and  prunes  surround  the  dty  for  miles, 
and  some  olives  are  grown;  alfalfa  and  sugar-beets  are  raised  in 
large  quantities  in  the  immediate  ndghbourhood.  Pomona  was 
settled  by  a  colony  of  fruit-growers  in  1875,  and  was  chartered 
as  a  city  in  z88S^. 

POMONA,  or  Mainland,  the  central  and  hugest  island  of 
the  Orkneys,  Scotland.  Pop.  (z.901),  16,235.  It  is  25  nu  long 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.  and  15  m.  broad  from  E.  to  W.;  area,  xgo 
sq.  m.;  but  where  the  coast  is  cut  into,  on  the  N.  by  Kiikwall 
Bay  and  on  the  S.  by  Scapa  Flow,  the  land  is  less  than  2  m.  across. 
Consequently,  the  portion  of  the  island  to  the  west  of  the  waist 
of  Pomona  is  sometimes  described  as  the  West  Island,  and  the 
portion  to  the  East  as  the  East  Island.  The  west  coast  is 
almost  imbroken,  the  bays  of  Birsay  and  Skaill  being  the  only 
bays  of  any  importance.  The  east  and  south  shores,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  extensivdy  carved  out.  Thus  on  the  east 
side  are  found  Eynhallow  Sound,  Wood  Wick,  the  bays  of 
Isbister,  Firth,  Kirkwall,  and  Inganess  and  Dee  Soi^nd,  and  on 
the  south  Holm  Sound,  Scapa  Bay,  Swanbisler  Bay  and  Bay 
of  Ireland.  The  highest  points  of  the  watershed  from  Costa 
Head  to  the  Scapa  shore  are  Milldoe  (734  ft.)  to  the  north-east 
of  Isbister  and  Wideford  Hill  (740  ft.)  to  the  west  of  Kirkwall. 
There  are  also  a  few  eminences  towards  the  south-west.  Ward 
Hill  (880  ft.)  in  the  parish  of  Orphir  being  the  highest  peak  in 
the  island.  There  are  numerous  lakes,  some  of  considerable 
size  and  most  of  them  abounding  with  trout.  Loch  Harray  is 
4I  m.  long  by  from  |  m.  to  about  2  m.  wide,  and  Loch  Stenncss 
3i  m.  long  by  from  |  to  2^  m.  wide.  Lochs  Swannay,  Board- 
house  and  Hundland  are  situated  in  the  extreme  north,  while 
Loch  Kirbister  lies  near  the  south  coast  and  Loch  Tankeracss 
adjoins  Deer  Sound.  Off  the  cast  coast  lie  the  islands  of  Rousay, 
Egilshay,  Vicra,  Eynhallow,  Gairsay  and  Shapinshay,  and  off 
the  south  Copinshay  and  Lamb  Holm.  The  hilly  country  is 
mostly  moorland,  and  peat-mosses  are  met  with  in  some  of  the 
low-lying  land,  but  many  of  the  valleys  contain  fertile  soil,  and 
there  are  productive  tracts  on  the  eastern  and  northern  seaboard. 
Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  and  Stromness  are  the  only 
towns. 

In  Harray,  the  only  parish  in  the  Orkneys  not  trenched  at 
some  point  by  the  sea,  Norse  customs  have  survived  longer  than 
elsewhere  in  the  group  save  in  North  Ronaldshay.    In  Deerness 
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the  most  easterly  poxiah  in  Pomona,  were  buried  aoo  Covenanters, 
taken  pnsonets  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Brig/  They  were 
caxried  to  Barbados,  to  be  sold  as  slaves  for  the  plantations, 
when  the  ship  foundered  in  Deer  Sound,  and  all  were  drowned. 
la  SandsMe  Bay,  in  the  same  parish,  the  fleet  of  Malcolm 
Canmore  was  d^ated  by  that  of  Jarl  Thorfinn;  and  at 
Summexsdale,  towards  the  northern  base  of  the  hills  of  Orphir, 
Sir  James  Sindair,  governor  of  Kirkwall,  vanquished  Lord 
Sinc^ur  nnd  $00  Caithness  men  in  1539. 

fhe  antiquities  ol  Pomona  axe  of  great  interest  The  eiamples 
of-Pictish  remains  include  brocks  or  round  towers,  chambered 
mounds,  or  buildings  of  stone  covered  in  with  earth,  and  weems, 
or  undcxgroimd  dwellings  afterwards  roofed  in.  At  Saverock, 
on  the  west  wing  of  Kiricwall  Bay,a  good  specimen  of  an  earth- 
house  will  be  found,  and  at  Quantemess,  i  m.  to  the  west  of  it,  a 
chambered  mound,  containing  seven  rooms  with  1>eehive  roofs. 
Farther  west  and  5  m.  by  road  north-east  of  Stromness,  and 
frithih  a  mile  of  the  stone  circles  of  Stenness,  stands  the  great 
bariDW  or  chambered  mound  of  Maeshowe.  The  ttmiulus  has 
the  form  of  a  blunted  cone,  is  36  ft.  high,  300  ft.  in  circum- 
ference and  93  ft.  in  diameter,  and  at  a  distance  of  90  ft.  from 
its  base  is  endrcled  by  a  moat  40  ft.  wide  and  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft. 
deep.  The  ground-plan  shows  that  it  was  entered  from  the  west 
by  a  passage,  54  ft.  long,  from  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  wide  and  from  3|  ft. 
to  4}  ft.  high,  which  led  to  a  centrsl  apartment  about  xs  ft.. 
square,  the  walls  of  which  ended  in  a  beehive  roof,  the  spring' 
of  which  began  at  a  height  of  13  ft.  from  the  floor.  This  room 
and  the  passage  are  built  of  undresMd  bk>cks  and  slabs  of  sand- 
stone. About  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  chamber,  at  a 
height  of  3  ft.  from  the  floor,  there  is  sn  entrance  to  a  small 
cell,  3  ft.  hi^,  4I  ft.  wide  and  from  si  ft.  to  7  ft.  long.  Mr 
James  Farrer  explored  the  mound  in  z86x,  and  discovered  on  the 
walls  and  certain  stones  rude  drawings  of  crosses,  a  winged 
dragon,  and  a  serpent  curled  round  a  pole,  besides  a  variety  of 
Runic  inscriptions.  One  of  these  inscriptions  stated  that  the 
tmnulos  had  been  rifled  by  Norse  pilgrims  (possibly  crusaders) 
on  their  way  to  Jerusalem  under  Jarl  Rognvald  in  the  xsth 
oenttkry.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  a 
sepulchral  chamber.  Joseph  Anderson  ascribes  it  to  the  Stone 
Age  (that  is,  to  the  Picts),  and  James  Fergusson  to  Norsemen  of 
the  xoth  century. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  those  links  with  a  remote  past  aro 
the  stone  circles  forming  the  Ring  of  Brogar  and  the  Ring  of 
Stcimess,  often  inaccurately  described  as  the  Stones  of  Stenness. 
The  Ring  of  Brogar  b  situated  to  the  north-west  and  the  Ring  of 
Stenness  to  the  south-east  of  the  Bridge  of  Brogar,  as  the  narrow 
causeway  d  stone  slabs  is  called  which  separates  Loch  Harray 
from  Loch  Stenness.  The  district  lies  some  4I  m.  north-east 
of  Stromness.  The  Ring  of  Brogar,  once  known  as  the  Temple 
of  the  Son,  stands  on  a  raised  circular  platform  of  turf,  340  ft. 
in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  moat  about  6  ft.  deep,  which  in 
turn  is  invested  by  a  grassy  rampart.  The  ring  originally 
comprised  60  stones,  set  up  at  intervals  of  17  ft.  Only  X3  are 
iww  erect.  Ten,  still  entire,  lie  prostrate,  while  the  stumps  of 
13  others  can  yet  be  recognised.  The  height  of  the  stones 
varies  from  9  ft.  to  14  ft.  The  Ring  of  Stenness— the  Temple 
of  the  Moon  of  local  tradition— is  of  similar  construction  to  the 
higer  cude,  except  that  its  round  platform  is  only  104  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  stones  are  believed  to  have  numbered  Z3, 
varying  in  height  from  xs  ft.  to  17  ft.  but  only  two  remain  up- 
right. In  the  middle  of  the  ring  may  be  seen  the  rdic  of  what 
was  probably  the  sacrifidal  altar.  The  Stone  of  Odin,  the 
great  monolith,  pierced  by  a  hole  at  a  height  of  5  ft.  from  the 
ground,  which  figures  so  prominently  in  Scott's  Piratei  stood 
xso  yds.  to  the  north  of  the  Ring  of  Stenness.  The  stones  of 
both  rin^  are  of  the  native  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

POMPADOUB,  JBANMB  AMTOINBTTB  POI880K  LB  KOR- 
MABT  irjfrriOUS,  Maeqitise  de  (1731-1764),  mistress  of 
Louis  XV.,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  39th  of  December  X73x,  and 
baptized  as  the  legitimate  daughter  of  Francois  Poisson,  an 
officer  in  the  household  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  wife, 
Madeleine  de  la  Motte,  in  the  church  of  St  Eustache;  but  she 
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was  suspected,  as  well  as  her  brother,  afterwards  marquis  of 
Marigny,  to  be  the  child  of  a  very  wealthy  financier  and  farmer- 
general  of  the  revenues,  Lc  Nonnant  de  Touroehem.  He  at 
any  rate  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  her  education;  and,  as 
from  the  beauty  and  wit  she  showed  from  childhood  she  seemed 
to  be  bom  for  some  uncommon  destiny,  he  declared  her  **  un 
morceau  de  roi,"  and  specially  educated  her  to  be  a  king's 
mistress.  This  idea  was  confirmed  in  her  rhjMUh  mind  by  the 
prophecy  of  an  old  woman,  whom  in  after  days  she  pensioned 
for  the  correctness  of  her  prediction.  In  X74X  she  was  married 
to  a  nephew  of  her  protector  and  guardian,  Le  Nonnant  d'£tioles, 
who  was  passionately  in  bve  with  her,  and  she  soon  became  a 
queen  of  fashioiL  Yet  the  world  of  the  financiers  at  Paris  was 
for  apart  from  the  court  world,  where  she  wished  to  reign; 
she  could  get  no  introduction  at  court,  and  could  only  try  to 
catch  the  king's  eye  when  he  went  out  hunting.  But  Louis  XV. 
was  then  imder  the  infliience  of  Mme  de  Mailly,  who  carefully 
prevented  any  further  mtimacy  with  *'  la  petite  £tioles,"  and 
it  was  not  until  after  her  death  that  the  kmg  met  the  fair  queen 
of  the  financial  world  of  Paris  at  a  ball  given  by  the  city  to  the 
dauphin  in  X744f  vkI  he  was  immediately  subjugated.  She  at 
once  gave  up  her  husband,  and  in  1745  was  established  at 
Versailles  as  "  maltresse  en  titre."  Louis  XV.  bought  her  the 
estate  of  Pompadour,  from  which  she  took  her  title  of  marquise 
•(raised  in  1732  to  that  of  duchess).  She  was  hardly  established 
firmly  in  power  before  she  showed  that  ambition  rather  than 
love  had  guided  her,  and  began  to  mix  in  politics.  Knowing 
that  the  French  people  of  that  time  were  ruled  by  the  literary 
kings  of  the  time,  she  paid  court  to  them,  and  tried  to  play  the 
part  of  a  Maecenas.  Voltaire  was  her  poet  in  chief,  and  the 
founder  of  the  physiocrats,  Quesnay,  was  her  physician.  In  the 
arts  she  was  even  more  succosful;  she  was  herself  no  mean  etcher 
and  engraver,  and  she  encouraged  and  protected  Vanloo,  Boucher, 
Vien,  Greuze,  and  the  engraver  Jacques  Guay.  Yet  this  policy 
did  not  prevent  her  from  being  lampooned,  and  the  famous 
poissardes  against  her  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  many  wits 
suspected  of  being  among  the  authors,  and  notably  of  the  Comte 
de  Maurepas.  The  command  of  (he  political  situation  passed 
entirely  into  her  hands;  she  it  was  who  brought  Belle-Isle  into 
office  with  his  vigorous  policy;  she  corresponded  regularly  with 
the  generals  of  the  armies  in  the  field,  as  her  letters  to  the  Comte 
de  Clermont  prove;  and  she  introduced  the  Abb6  de  Bemis  into 
the  ministry  in  order  to  effect  a  very  great  alteration  of  French 
politics  in  X  7s6.  The  continuous  policy  of  France  smce  the  days 
of  Richelieu  had  been  to  weaken  the  house  of  Aiistria  by  alliances 
in  Germany;  but  Mme  de  Pompadour  changed  this  hereditary 
policy  because  Frederick  the  Great  wrote  scandalous  verses  on 
her;  and  because  Maria  Theresa  wrote  her  a  friendly  letter  she 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Austria.  This  alliance  brought  on 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  with  all  its  disastera,  the  battle  of  Rosbach 
and  the  loss  of  Canada;  but  Mme  de  Pompadour  persisted 
in  her  policy,  and,  when  Bemis  failed  her,  brought  Cboiseul 
into  office  and  supported  him  in  all  his  great  plans,  the 
Facte  de  Famille,  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
peace  of  VeruiUes.  But  it  was  to  internal  politics  that 
this  remarkable  woman  paid  most  attention;  no  one  obtained 
office  except  through  her;  in  imitation  of  Mme  de  Maintenon, 
she  prepared  all  busmess  for  the  king's  eye  with  the 
ministera,  and  contrived  that  they  should  meet  in  her  room; 
and  she  daily  examined  the  letters  sent  through  the  post 
office  with  Janelle,  the  director  of  the  post  office.  By  this 
continuous  labour  she  made  herself  indispensable  to  Louis. 
Yet,  when  after  a  year  or  two  she  had  lost  the  heart 
of  her  lover,  she  had  a  difficult  task  before  her;  to  maintain 
her  influence  she  had  not  only  to  save  the  king  as  much  trouble 
as  possible,  but  to  find  him  fresh  pleasures.  When  he  first 
began  to  weary  of  her  she  remembered  her  talent  for  acting 
and  her  private  theatricals  at  fitioles,  and  established  the 
"  thtttre  dcs  petits  cabinets,"  in  which  she  acted  with  the  greatest 
lords  about  Uie  court  for  the  king's  pleasure  in  tragedies  and 
comedies,  operas  and  ballets.  By  this  means  and  the  "  concerts 
spiritucls  "  she  kept  in  favour  for  a  time;  but  at  last  she  found  a 
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surer  way,  by  encouraging  the  king  in  his  debaucheries,  and  Louis 
wept  over  her  kindness  to  his  various  mistresses.  Only  once, 
when  the  king  was  wounded  by  Damiens  in  1757,  did  she  receive 
a  serious  shock,  and  momentarily  left  the  court;  but  on  his 
recovery  she  returned  more  powerful  than  ever.  She  even 
ingratiated  herself  with  the  queen,  after  the  example  of 
Mme  de  Maintenon,  and  was  made  a  lady-in-waiting;  but  the 
end  was  soon  tp  come.  "  Ma  vie  est  un  combat,"  she  said, 
and  so  it  was,  with  business  and  pleasure  she  gradually  grew 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  when  told  that  death  was  at  lumd  she 
dressed  herself  in  full  court  costume,  and  met  it  bravely  on  the 
X5th  of  April  1764,  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 

See  Capefisue,  Madame  la  mortise  de  Pompadour  (1858); 
E.  and  J.  de  Gonoourt.  Let  Mattresses  de  Louis  XV.,  vol.  iL  (i860): 
and  Campardon,  Madame  de  Pompadour  et  la  cour  de  Louts  X  V. 
au  milieu  du  dix-kuiHhue  sttde  (1867).  Far  more  valuable  are 
Malasais's  two  volumes  of  correspondence,  Correspondance  de  Madame 
de  Pompadour  onu  son  phe  M.  roisson,  ei  son  f  Are  M.  de  VandOres, 
&c.  (1878).  and  Bonhomme,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  gjtntral  d'armie 
(1880},  containing  her  letters  to  the  Comte  de  Clermont.  For  her 
artistic  and  theatrical  tastes  see  particularly  J.  F.  Leturcq,  Notice 
sur  Jacques  Cuay,  graveur  sur  pierres  fines  du  rot  Louts  XV.: 
Documents  inidits  emanant  de  Cuay  et  notes  sur  les  mares  de  gravure 
en  laiUe  douce  et  en  pierres  durs  de  la  marqtUse  de  Pompadour  (1873) ; 
and  Adolphe  JuUicn,  Histoire  du  OUAtre  de  Madame  de'Pompadour, 
dit  Thidtre  des  Petite  Cabinets  (1874).  See  also  P.  de  Nolhac.  La 
Marquise  de  Pompadour  (1903). 

POMPEII,*  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  Italy,  situated  near 
the  river  Samus,  nearly  2  m.  from  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  almost  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Vesuvius.  Of  its  history  before 
79  B.C.  comparatively  little  is  recorded;  but  it  appears  that  it 
had  a  population  of  a  very  mixed  character,  and  passed  succes- 
sively into  the  hands  of  several  different  peoples,  each  of  which 
contributed  an  element  to  its  composition.  Its  foundation  was 
^ascribed  by  Greek  tradition  to  Heracles,  in  common  with  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Herculanetmi,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
not  a  Greek  colony,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  as  we  know 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  mora  important  cities  of  Cumae 
and  Neapolis.  Strabo  (v.  4, 8),  in  whose  time  it  was  a  populous 
and  flourishing  pUice,  tells  us  that  it  was  first  occupied  by  the 
Oscans'  (to  whom  we  must  attribute  the  Doric  temple  in  the 
Foro  Triangolare),  afterwards  by  the  Tyrrhenians  (i.e.  Etruscans) 
and  Pelasgians,  and  lastly,  by  the  Samnites.  The  conquest  of 
Campania  by  the  last-mentioned  people  is  an  undoubted  historical 
fact,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pompeii  shared  the  fate  of 
the  nei^bouring  cities  on  this  occasion,  and  afterwards  passed 
in  common  with  .them  under  the  yoke  of  Rome.  But  its  name 
is  only  once  mentioned  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with 
the  Samnites  and  Campanians  in  this  region  of  Italy,  and  then 
only  incidentally  (Liv.  ix.  38),  when  a  Roman  fleet  landed  near 
Pompeii  in  309  B.C.  and  made  an  unsuccessful  marauding 
expedition  up  the  river  valley  as  far  as  Nuceria.*  At  a  later 
period,  however,  it  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  outbreak  of  the 
nations  of  central  Italy,  known  as  the  Social  War  (91-89  B.C.), 
when  it  withstood  a  long  siege  by  SuUa,  and  was  one  of  the  last 
cities  of  Campania  that  were  reduced  by  the  Roman  arms.  The 
inhabitants  were  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise,  but  a  military 
colony  was  settled  in  their  territory  in  80  B.C.  by  Sulla  {Colonia 
Comdia  Veneria  Pompeianorum),  and  the  whole  population 
was  rapidly  Romanized.  The  municipal  administration  here, 
as  elsewhere,  was  in  the  hands  of  two  duoviri  iure  dicundo  and 
two  aediles,  the  supreme  body  being  the  dty  council  (deeuriones). 
Before  the  close  of  the  republic  it  became  a  resort  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  many  of  whom  acquired  vfllas  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Among  them  was  Cicero,  whose  letters  abound  with  allusions 
to  his  Pompeian  villa.  The  same  fashion  continued  under  the 
empire,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  during  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  Pompeii  had  become  a  flourishing  place 

*The  etymology  of  the  name  b  uncertain^  the  ancients  derived 
it  from  Pompa  or  w\iaru  (Gr.  send),  in  allunon  to  the  journey  of 
Heracles  with  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  but  modem  authorities  refer 
it  to  the  Oscan  pompa  (five). 

*  For  the  Oscan  incriptions  found  in  Pompeii  see  below  ad  An. 

'  Pompeii  was  attacked  as  a  member  01  the  Nucerine  League. 
See  Conway,  Italic  Dialects,  p.  51 :  J.  Beloch,  Campanien,  and  ed., 
p.  239. 


with  a  considerable  population.  Two  events  only  arc  reoorded 
of  its  history  during  this  period.  In  aj>.  59  a  tumult  took  place 
in  the  amphitheatre  between  the  dtizens  and  visitors  from  the 
neighbouring  colony  of  Nuceria.  Many  were  killed  and  wounded 
on  both  sido.  The  Pompeians  were  punished  for  this  violent 
outbreak  by  the  prohibition  of  all  theatrical  exhibitions  for 
ten  years  (Tacitus,  Ann.  xiv.  17).  A  characteristic,  though 
rude,  painting,  found  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  houses  gives  a 
represenution  of  this  event. 

Four  years  afterwards  (aj>.  63)  an  earthquake,  which  affected 
all  the  neighbouring  towns,  vented  its  force  especially  upon 
Pompeii,  a  large  part  of  which,  including  most  of  the  public 
buildings,  was  either  destroyed  or  so  seriously  damaged  as*  to 
require  to  be  rebuilt  (Tac  Ann.  xv.  2s;  Seneca,  QJf.  vL  i). 
From  the  existing  remains  it  is  clear  that  the  inhabitants  were 
still  actively  engaged  in  repairing  and  restoring  the  mined  edifices 
when  the  whole  dty  was  overwhelmed  by  the  great  eruption 
of  A.D.  79.  Vesuvius  {q.v.),  the  volcanic  forces  of  which  had  been 
slumbering  for  unknown  ages,  suddenly  burst  into  violent 
eruption,  which,  while  it  carried  devastation  all  around  the 
beautiful  gulf,  buried  the  two  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
under  dense  beds  of  cinders  and  ashes.  It  is  singular  that,  while 
we  possess  a  detailed  description  of  this  famous  eruption  in  two 
letters  of  the^ounger  Pliny  {Epist.  vi  16,  so),  he  does  not  even 
notice  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  or  Herculaneum,  though  his 
unde  perished  in  the  immediate  nci^bourhood  of  the  former 
dty.  But  their  fate  is  noticed  by  Dio  Cassius,  and  its  drcum- 
stances  may  be  gathered  with  certainty  from  the  condition  in 
which  the  dty  has  been  found.  These  were  such  as  to  conduce  to 
its  preservation  and  interest  as  a  relic  of  antiquity.  Pompeii  was 
merely  covered  with  a  bed  of  lighter  substances,  cinders,  small 
stones  and  ashes,  which  fell  in  a  dry  sute,  while  at  Herculaneum 
the  same  substances,  being  drenched  with  water,  hardened  into 
a  sort  of  tufa,  which  in  places  is  65  ft.  deep.  The  whole  of  this 
superincumbent  mass,  attaining  to  an  average  thickness  of  from 
X  8  to  20  ft.,  was  the  product  of  one  eruption,  though  the  materials 
may  be  diivided  generally  into  two  distinct  strata,  the  one 
consisting  prindpally  of  cinders  and  small  volcanic  stones 
(called  in  Italian  lapilli),  and  the  other  and  uppermost  layer  of 
fine  white  ash,  often  consolidated  by  the  action  of  water  from 
above  so  as  to  take  the  moulds  of  objects  contained  in  it  (such 
as  dead  bodies,  woodwork,  &c.),  like  clay  or  plaster  of  Paris. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  rebuild  the  town,  and  its  territory 
was  joined  to  that  of  Nola.  But  the  survivors  returned  to  the 
spot,  and  by  dif^g  down  and  tunndling  were  able  to  remove 
all  the  objects  of  value,  even  the  marble  facing  slabs  of  the  large 
buildings. 

In  the  middle  ages,  however,  the  very  site  was  forgotten. 
Two  inscriptions  were  found  in  making  an  underground  aqueduct 
across  the  site  in  1 594-1 600,  but  it  was  not  until  1748  that  a  more 
careful  inspection  of  this  charmd  revealed  the  fact  that  beneath 
the  vineyards  and  mulberry  gTOimds  which  covered  the  site 
there  lay  entombed  ruins  far  more  accessible,  if  not  more  inter- 
esting,  than  those  of  Herculaneum.  It  was  not  till  1763  that 
systematic  excavations  were  begun;,  and,  though  they  were 
carried  on  during  the  rest  of  the  x8th  century,  it  was  only  in 
the  begixming  of  the  19th  that  they  assumed  a  regular  character; 
the  work,  which  had  recdved  a  vigorous  stimulus  during  the 
period  of  the  French  government  (x8o6-x8x4),  was  prosecuted, 
though  in  a  less  methodical  manner,  under  the  rule  of  the  Bour- 
bon kings  (X815-1861).  Since  x86x  it  has  been  carried  on  under 
the  Italian  government  in  a  more  scientific  maimer,  on  a  system 
devised  by  G.  Fiorelli  (d.  1896),  according  to  which  the  town  is 
for  convenience  divided  into  nine  regions — thou^  this  rests 
on  a  misconception,  for  there  is  really  no  street  between  the 
Capua  and  the  Nocera  gates — and  the  results  have  been  of  the 
highest  interest,  though  the  rate  of  progress  has  been  very 
slow. 

The  town  was  situated  on  rising  ground  less  than  a  mile  from 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  This  eminence  is  itself  due  to  an  outflow 
of  lava  from  that  mountain,  during  some  previous  eruption  in 
prehistoric  times,  for  we  know  from  Strabo  that  Vesuvius  bad 
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becB  quiesoent  ever  since  the  first  records  of  the  Greek  settle- 
ments in  this  part  of  Italy.  Pompeii  in  ancient  times  was  a 
prosperous  seaport  town  situated  close  to  the  seashore*  from 
whidi  it  is  now  nearly  a  m.  distant,  and  adjoining  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Samus  or  Samo,  which  now  enters  the  sea 
neariy  s  m.  from  its  site.  The  present  course  of  this  stream  is 
due  in  part  to  modem  alteration  of  its  channel,  as  well  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  great  eruption.  The  prosperity  of  Pompeii  was 
doe  partly  to  its  commerce,  as  the  port  of  the  neighbouring 
towns,  partly  to  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  which  produced 
strong  wine,  <dive  ofl  (a  comparatively  small  quantity),  and 
vegetables;  fish  sauces  were  made  here.  Millstones  and  pumice 
were  also  exported,  but  for  the  former  the  more  gritty  lava  of 
Roccn  Menfina  was  bter  on  preferred. 

Tlie  area  occupied  by  the  ancient  city  was  of  an  irregular 
oval  form,  and  about  3  m.  in  circumference.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  which  is  still  preserved  for  more  than 
two-thirds  of  its  extent,  but  no  traces  of  this  are  found  on  the 
side  towards  the  sea,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  this  side 
it  had  been  already  demolished  in  andent  times,  so  as  to  give 
room  for  the  free  extension  of  houses  and  other  buildings  in 
that  direction.^  These  walls  are  strengthened  at  intervals  by 
numerous  towers,  occupying  the  full  width  of  the  wall,  which 
occur  in  some  parts  at  a  distance  of  only  about  xoo  yds.,  but  in 
general  much  less  frequently.  They  are,  however,  of  a  different 
style  of  construction  from  the  walls,  and  appear  to  have  been 
added  at  a  later  period,  probably  that  of  the  Social  War.  Similar 
evidences  of  the  addition  of  subsequent  defences  are  to  be  traced 
also  in  the  case  of  the  gates,  of  which  no  less  than  eight  are  found 
In  the  existing  circuit  of  the  walls.  Some  of  these  present  a 
very  daborate  system  of  defence,  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
decayed  condition  of  othors,  as  well  as  of  parts  of  the  walls  and 
towers,  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  maintained  for  the  purposes 
ol  fortifiauion  long  before  the  destruction  of  the  dty.  The 
names  by  which  the  gates  and  streets  are  known  are  entirely  of 
modem  ongin. 

The  general  plan  of  the  town  is  very  regular,  the  streets  being 
generaUy  straight,  and  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles 
or  neariy  sOb  But  exceptions  are  found  on  the  west  in  the  street 
leading  frtim  the  Porta  Eroolanese  (gate  of  Herculaneum)  to 
the  forum,  which,  though  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  prindpal 
tboroufl^ares  in  the  dty,  was  crooked  and  irregular,  as  well  as 
▼eiy  narrow,  in  some  parts  not  exceeding  12  to  14  ft.  in  width, 
indnding  the  raised  footpaths  on  each  side,  which  occupy  a 
CDioidetable  part  of  the  space,  so  that  the  carriage-way  could 
only  have  admitted  of  the  passage  of  one  vehicle  at  a  time. 
The  explanation  is  that  it  foQows  the  line  of  the  demolished 
dty  walL  Another  exception  is  to  be  found  in  the  Strada 
Stabiana  (Subian  Street)  or  Cardo,  which,  owing  to  the  existence 
of  a  natural  depression  which  affects  also  the  line  of  the  street 
just  east  of  it,  is  not  paralld  to  the  other  north  and  south  streets. 
The  other  main  streets  are  in  some  cases  broader,  but  rarely 
frrrrf!^  20  ft.  in  width,  and  the  broadest  yet  found  is  about  32, 
while  the  back  streets  running  paralld  to  the  main  lines  are  only 
about  14  ft.  (It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  standard 
width  of  a  Roman  hi^^iroad  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  itself 
b  about  14  ft.)  Ihey  are  uniformly  paved  with  large  poly- 
gonal blocks  of  hard  basaltic  lava,  fitted  very  closely  together, 
though  now  in  many  cases  marked  with  deep  ruts  from  the  passage 
of  vehicles  in  andent  times.  They  are  also  in  all  cases  bordered 
by  ra^ed  footways  on  both  sides,  paved  in  a  similar  manner; 
and  for  the  convenience  of  foot-passengers,  which  was  evidently 
a  more  important  consideration  than  the  obstade  which  the 
arrangement  presented  to  the  passage  of  vehides,  which  indeed 
were  probably  only  aDowed  for  goods  traffic,  these  are  connected 
from  place  to  place  by  stepping-stones  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  carriage-way.  In  other  respects  they  must  have  resembled 
those  of  Oriental  dties — the  living  apartments  all  opening 
towards  the  interior,  and  showing  only  blank  walls  towards 


*  It  ooiuMtcd  of  two  parallel  stone  walls  with  buttresses,  about 
IS  ft.  apart  and  s8  in.  thick,  the  intervening  sfnce  being  filled 
wkh  earth,  and  there  being  an  embankment  on  the  inner  skle. 


the  street;  while  the  windows  were  generally  to  be  found  only 
in  the  upper  storey,  and  were  in  all  cases  small  and  insignificant, 
without  any  attempt  at  ardiitectural  effect.  In  some  instances 
indeed  the  monotony  of  their  external  appearance  was  broken 
by  small  shops,  occupying  the  front  of.  the  prindpal  houses, 
and  let  off  separatdy ;  these  were  in  some  cases  numerous  enough 
to  form  a  continuous  facade  to  the  street.  This  is  seen  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  street  from  the  Porta  Ercolanese  to  the  forum 
and  the  Strada  Stabiana  (or  Cardo),  both  of  which  were  among 
the  most  frequented  thoroughfares.  The  streets  were  also 
diversified  by  fountains,  smsdl  water-towers  and  reservoirs 
(of  which  an  especially  interesting  example  was  found  in  xgos 
dose  to  the  Porta  del  Vcsuvio)  and  street  shrines.  The  source 
of  the  water-supply  is  unknown. 

The  first-mentioned  of  the  two  prindpal  streets  was  crossed,  a 
little  before  it  reached  the  forum,  by  the  street  which  led  directly 
to  the  gate  of  Nola  (Strada  delle  Terme,  della  Fortuna,  and  di 
Nola).  Paralld  to  this  hst  to  the  south  is  a  street  which  runs 
from  the  Porta  Marina  through  the  forum,  and  then,  with  a 
slight  turn,  to  the  Samo  gate,  thus  traversing  the  whole  area  of 
the  dty  from  east  to  west  (Via  Marina,  Strada  dell'  Abbondanza, 
Strada  dd  Diadumeni).  These  two  east  and  west  streets  are 
the  two  decumani. 

The  population  of  Pompeii  at  the  time  of  its  destruction 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but  it  may  very  likely  have  ex- 
ceeded 30,000.  It  was  of  a  mixed  character;  both  Oscan 
and  Greek  inscriptions  are  still  found  up  to  the  last,  and,  though 
there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  Christianity,  evidences  of  the 
presence  of  Jews  are  not  lacking — such  are  a  wall-painting, 
probably  representing  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  and  a  scratched 
inscription  on  a  wall,  %  Sodoma,  Gomora."  It  has  been  estimated, 
from  the  number  of  skdetons  discovered,  that  about  aooo 
persons  perished  in  the  dty  itself  in  the  eruption  of  a.d.  79. 

Almost  the  whole  portion  of  the  dty  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  Strada  Stabiana,  towards  the  forum  and  the  sea,  has  been 
more  or  less  completdy  excavated.  It  is  over  one^half  of  the 
whole  extent,  and  that  the  most  important  portion,  inasmuch  as 
it  includes  the  forum,  with  the  temples  and  public  buildings 
adjacent  to  it,  the  thermae,  theatres,  amphitheatre,  &c.  The 
greater  part  of  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Strada  Stabiana 
remains  still  unexplored,  with  the  exception  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  a  small  space  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  forum  at  Pompeii  was,  as  at  Rome  itself  and  in  all 
other  Italian  dties,  the  focus  and  centre  of  all  the  life  and 
movement  of  the  dty.  Hence  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  public  buildings  or  edifices  of  a  commanding  character. 
It  was  not,  however,  of  large  size,  as  cpmpared  to  the  open 
spaces  in  modem  towns,  bdng  only  467  ft.  in  length  by  126  in 
breadth  (exduding  the  colonnades).  Nor  was  it  accessible  to 
any  description  of  wheeled  carriages,  and  the  nature  of  its 
pavement,  composed  of  broad  Bags  of  travertine,  shows  that  it 
was  only  intended  for  foot-passengers.  It  was  adorned  with 
numerous  statues,  some  of  the  imperial  faniily,  others  of  dis- 
tinguished dtizens.  Some  of  the  inscribed  pedestals  of  the  latter 
have  been  found.  It  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  series 
of  porticos  supported  on  columns;  and  these  porticos  were 
originally  surmounted  by  a  gallery  or  upper  storey,  traces  of  the 
staircases  leading  to  which  still  remain,  though  the  gallery 
itself  has  altogether  disappeared.  It  is,  however,  certain 
from  the  existing  remains  that  both  this  portico  and  the  adjacent 
buildings  had  suffered  severdy  from  the  earthquake  of  63,  and 
that  they  were  undergoing  a  process  of  restoration,  involving 
material  changes  in  the  original  arrangements,  which  was 
still  incomplete  at  the  time  of  thdr  fiiml  destruction.  The 
north  end  of  the  fomm,  where  alone  the  portico  is  wanting,  is 
occupied  in  great  part  by  the  imposing  temple  of  Jupiter,  Juno 
and  Minerva  being  also  worshipped  here.  It  was  raised  on  a 
podium  zo  ft.  high,  and  had  a  portico  with  six  Corinthian 
columns  in  front.  This  magnificent  edifice  had,  however,  been 
evidently  overthrown  by  th<f  earthquake  of  63,  and  is  in  iu 
present  condition  a  jnere  ruin,  the  rebuilding  of  which  had  not 
been  begun  at  the  time  of  the  eraption,  so  that  the  cult  of 
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the  three  Capitoline  divinittes  was  then  carried  on  in  the  so- 
called  temple  of  Zeus  Milichius.  On  each  side  of  it  were  two 
arches,  affording  an  entrance  into  the  forum,  but  capable  of 
being  closed  by  gates.  On  the  east  side  of  the  forudi  were  four 
edifices;  all  of  them  are  of  a  public  character,  but  their  names  and 
attribution  have  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  The 
first  (proceeding  from  the  north),  once  known  as  the  Pantheon, 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  mactUum  or  meat-market,  consisting 
of  a  rectangular  court  surroimded  by  a  colonnade,  with  a  twelve- 
sided  roofed  building  {tholus)  in  the  centre.    On  the  south  side 


and  Q.  Catulus  (78  B.C.),  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  Oscao 
period  of  the  city,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  colony. 
It  was  an  oblong  edifice  divided  by  columns  into  a  central  hall 
and  a  corridor  ruzming  round  all  the  four  sides  with  a  tribunal 
opposite  the  main  entrance;  and,  imlike  the  usual  basilicae,  it 
had,  instead  of  a  clerestory,  openings  in  the  walls  of  the  corridor 
through  which  light  was  admitted,  it  being  almost  as  lofty  as 
the  nave.  The  temple  was  an  extensive  edifice,  having  a  com- 
paratively small  cdlat  raised  upon  a  podium^  and  standing  in 
the  midtt  of  a  wide  space  surrounded  by  a  portico  of  columns, 


(Radmm  br  pHaWoo  faoB  BudAa\  SmAtm  tidy.) 


were  shops,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  east  side  a  chapel  for  the 
worship  of  the  imperial  houae.  Next  to  this  comes  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Lares  of  the  city,  a  square  room  with  a  large  apse;  and 
beyond  this,  as  Mau  proves,  the  small  temple  of  Vespasian. 
Beyond  this  again,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  street  known 
as  the  Strada  dcU'  Abbondanza,  is  a  large  and  spacious  edifice, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  an  extant  inscription,  was  erected  by  a 
priestess  named  Eumachia.  Its  purpose  is  uncertain — ^possibly 
a  cloth-exchange,  as  the  fullers  set  up  a  statue  to  Eumachia  here. 
It  is  an  open  court,  oblong,  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  a 
colonnade;  in  front  is  a  portico  facing  the  forum,  and  on  the 
other  three  sides  there  is  a  corridor  behind  the  colonnade  with 
windows  opening  on  it.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Strada  dell' 
Abbondanza  was  a  building  which  Mau  conjectures  to  have  been 
the  Comitium.  At  the  south  end  of  the  forum  are  three  halls 
side  by  side,  simikr  in  plan  with  a  common  facade — the  central 
one,  the  curia  or  council  chamber,  the  others  the  offices  respec- 
tively of  the  duumvirs  and  aediles,  the  principal  officials  of  the 
city;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  west  side  is  occupied  by  two 
large  buildings— a  basilica,  which  is  the  largest  edifice  in 
Pompeii,  and  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  presents  its  side  to 
the  fonmi,  and  hence  fills  up  a  large  portion  of  the  surrounding 
space.  The  former,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  scratched 
<m  its  walls,  was  anterior  in  date  to  the  consubhip  of  M.  Lepidus 


out«de  which  again  is  a  wall,  bounding  the  sacred  enclosure. 
Between  this  temple  and  the  basilica  the  Via' Marina  leads  off 
direct  to  the  Porta  Marina. 

Besides  the  temples  which  surrounded  the  forum,  the  remains 
of  five  others  have  been  discovered,  three  of  which  are  situated 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  theatres.  Of  these  by 
far  the  most  interesting,  though  the  least  perfect,  is  one  which 
is  commonly  known  as  the  temple  of  Hercules  (an  appellation 
wholly  without  foundation),  and  which  is  not  only  by  far  the 
most  ancient  edifice  in  Pompeii,  but  presents  us  with  all  the 
characters  of  a  true  Greek  temple,  resembling  in  its  proportions 
that  of  the  earliest  temple  of  Sdinus,  and  probably  of  as  remote 
antiquity  (6th  century  B.C.).  Unfortunately  only  the  foundation 
and  a  few  Doric  capitals  and  other  ardiitectural  fragments 
remain ;  they  were  coated  with  stucco  which  was  brightly  painted. 
In  front  of  the  temple  b  a  monument  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  tomb  of  the  founder  or  founders  of  the  city;  so  that  for  a  time 
thb  must  have  been  the  most  important  temple.  The  period 
of  its  destruction  b  unknown,  for  it  appears  certain  that  it  cannot 
be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  earthquake  of  63.  On  the  other  hand 
the  reverence  atuched  to  it  in  the  later  periods  of  the  dty  is 
evidenced  by  its  being  left  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  triangular 
space  adjoining  the  great  theatre,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
portico,  so  as  to  constitute  a  kind  of  forum  (the  so-called  Foco 
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TViuifohre).  Not  far  off,  and  to  the  north  of  the  great  theatre, 
ttood  a  small  temple,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription 
still  remaining,  was  dedicated  to  Isb,  and  was  rebuilt  by  a  certain 
Popidiiis  Cel^ous  at  the  age  of  six  (really  of  course  by  his  parents), 
after  the  original  edifice  had  been  reduced  to  ruin  by  the  great 
earthquake  of  63.  Though  of  small  sixe,  and  by  no  means  re- 
markable in  point  of  architecture,  it  is  interesting  as  the  only 
temple  that  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  good  state  of  preservation 
of  those  dedicated  to  the  Egyptian  goddess,  whose  worship  became 
so  popular  under  the  Roman  Empire.  The  decorations  were  of 
somewhat  gaudy  stucco.  The  plan  is  curious,  and  deviates 
much  from  the  ordinary  type;  the  internal  arrangements  are 
adapted  for  the  performance  of  the  peculiar  rites  of  this  deity. 
Close  to  this  temple  was  another,  of  very  small  size,  commonly 
known  as  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  but  probably  dedicated  to 
Zeus  Milichius.  More  considerable  and  important  was  a  temple 
which  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the  forum  at  the  point 
where  the  so-called  Strada  di  Mercurio  was  crossed  by  the  wide 
line  of  thoroughfare  (Strada  della  Fortuna)  leading  to  the  gate 
of  Nola.  We  learn  from  an  inscription  that  this  was  dedicated 
to  the  Fortune  of  Augustus  (Fortuna  Augusta),  and  was  erected, 
wholly  at  his  own  cost,  by  a  citizen  of  the  name  of  M.  TuIIlus. 
This  temple  appears  to  have  suffered  very  severely  from  the 
etrthquake,  and  at  present  affords  little  evidence  of  its  original 
architectural  ornament;  but  we  learn  from  existing  remains 
that  lu  walls  were  covered  with  slabs  of  marble,  and  that  the 
columns  of  the  portico  were  of  the  same  materiaL  The  fifth 
temple,  that  of  Venus  Pompeiaiui,  lay  to  the  west  of  the  basilica; 
traces  of  two  earlier  periods  underlie  the  extant  temple,  which 
was  in  progress  of  rebuilding  at  the  time  of  the  eruption.  Before 
the  earthquake  of  63  it  must  have  been  the  largest  and  most 
splendid  temple  of  the  whole  dty.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
large  colonnade,  and  the  number  of  marble  columns  in  the  whole 
block  has  been  reckoned  at  296. 

All  the  temples  above  described,  except  that  ascribed  to  Her- 
cules, which  was  approached  by  steps  on  all  four  sides,  agree  in 
being  raised  on  an  elevated  podium  or  basement-— an  arrange- 
ment nsual  with  all  simihir  buildings  of  Ronuui  date.  Neither 
ia  materiab  nor  in  style  does  their  architecture  exceed  what 
might  reasonably  be  expected  In  a  second-rate  provincial  town; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  in  general  of  the  other  public  buildings. 
Among  these  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  theatres,  of  which  there 
were  two,  placed,  as  was  usual  in  Greek  towns,  in  dose  juxu- 
pontion  with  one  another.  The  largest  of  these  which  was  partly 
excavated  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  was  a  building  of  considerable 
magnififmce,  being  in  great  part  cased  with  marble,  and  fur- 
nished with  seats  of  the  same  material,  which  have,  however, 
been  almost  wholly  removed.  Its  internal  construction  and 
arrangements  resemble  those  ol  the  Roman  theatres  in  general, 
though  with  some  peculiarities  that  show  Greek  influence,  and 
we  learn  from  an  inscription  that  It  was  erected  in  Roman  times 
by  two  members  of  the  same  family,  M.  Holconius  Rufus  and 
If.  Holoonius  Cder,  both  of  whom  hdd  important  municipal 
offices  at  Fbmpeii  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  remains  that  their 
work  was  only  a.reoonstruction  of  a  more  andent  edifice,  the  date 
of  the  original  fopn  of  which  cannot  be  fixed;  while  its  first 
alteration  betags  to  the  *'  tufa  '*  period,  and  three  other  periods 
in  iu  history'can  be  traced.  Recent  investigations  in  regard  to 
the  vexed  <|uestion  of  the  position  of  the  actors  in  the  Greek 
theatre  have  as  yet  not  led  to  any  certain  solution.*  The  smaller 
theatre,  which  was  erected,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription,  by 
two  magistrates  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
decurioncs  of  the  dty,  was  of  older  date  than  the  large  one,  and 
must  have  been  constructed  a  little  before  the  amphitheatre,  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  colony  under  Sulla.  We 
learn  also  that  it  was  permanently  covered,  and  it  was  probably 
used  for  musical  entertainments,  but  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
theatre  also  the  arrangements  for  the  occasional  extension  of  an 
awmng  {vdcrium)  over  the  whole  are  distinctly  found.    The 

«  See  A.  Man.  Pomptii  is  Ubtn  mni  Ktaut  (Ldpsig.  1908),  pp.  iSo 


smaller  theatre  is  computed  to  have  been  capable  of  containing 
fifteen  hundred  spectators,  while  the  larger  could  accommodate 
five  thousand. 

Adjoining  the  theatres  is  a  large  rectangular  endosure,  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico,  at  first  the  colonnade  connected  with  the 
theatres,  and  converted,  about  the  time  of  Nero,  into  the  barracks 
of  the  gladiators,  who  were  permanently  maintained  in  the  dty 
with  a  view  to  the  shows  in  the  ampUtheatre.  This  explains 
why  it  is  so  /ar  from  that  building,  which  is  situated  at  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  town,  about  500  yds.  from  the 
theatres.  Remains  of  gladiators'  armour  and  weapons  were 
found  in  some  of  the  rooms,  and  in  one,  traces  of  the  stocks  used 
to  confine  insubordinate  gladiators.  The  amphitheatre  was 
erected  by  the  same  two  magistrates  who  built  the  smaller 
theatre,  C.  (Juinctlus  Valgus  and  M.  Pordus  (the  former  the  father- 
in-law  of  that  P.  Servilius  Rulliis,  in  opposition  to  whose  bill 
relating  to  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands  Cicero  made  his 
speech,  De  lege  apraria),  at  a  period  when  no  permanent  edifice 
of  a  similar  kind  had  yet  been  erected  in  Rome  itself,  and  is 
indeed  the  oldest  structure  of  the  kind  known  to  us.  But  apart 
from  its  early  date  it  has  no  special  interest,  and  is  wholly  wanting 
in  the  external  architectural  decorations  that  give  such  grandeur 
of  character  to  simiUr  edifices  in  other  instances.  Being  in 
great  part  excavated  in  the  surface  of  the  hill,  instead  of  the 
seats  being  raised  on  arches,  it  is  wanting  also  in  the  picturesque 
arched  corridors  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  effect  of  those 
other  ruins.  Nor  are  Its  dimensions  (460  by  345  ft.)  such  as  to 
place  it  in  the  first  rank  of  structures  of  this  class,  nor  are  there 
any  underground  chambers  .bdow  the  arena,  with  devices  for 
raising  wild  beasts,  &c.  .  But,  as  we  learn  from  the  case  of  their 
squabble  with  the  people  of  Nuceria,  the  games  cdebrated  in 
the  amphitheatre  on  grand  occasions  would  be  visited  by  huge 
numbers  from  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  seating  capadty 
was  about  3o,ooo*  (for  illustration  see  AMPBnEEAiSE). 

Adjoining  the  amphitheatre  was  found  a  large  open  space, 
nearly  square  in  form,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  forum 
boarium  or  cattle-market,  but,  no  buildings  of  interest  being 
discovered  around  it,  the  excavation  was  filled  up  again,  and 
this  part  of  the  dty  has  not  been  since  examined.  Between 
the  entrance  to  the  triangular  forum  (so-called)  and  the  temple 
of  Isis  is  the  Palaestra,  an  area  surrounded  by  a  colonnade; 
it  is  a  structure  of  the  pre-Roman  period,  intended  for  boys,  not 
men. 

Amoiig  the  more  important  public  buildings  of  Fbmpdl 
were  the  public  baths  (tiurmae).  Three  different  esublishmenti 
of  this  character  have  been  discovered,  of  which  the  first,  exca- 
vated in  1824,  the  baths  near  the  forum,  built  about  80  b.c.,  wu 
for  a  long  time  the  only  one  known.  Though  the  smallest  of 
the  three,  it  is  in  some  respects  the  most  complete  and  interesting; 
and  it  was  until  of  late  years  the  prindpal  source  from  which  we 
derived  our  knowledge  of  this  important  branch  of  the  economy 
of  Roman  life.  At  Pompeii  the  baths  are  so  well  preserved  as 
to  show  at  a  gUmce  the  purpose  of  all  the  different  parts— while 
they  are  among  the  most  richly  decorated  of  all  the  buildings 
in  the  dty.  We  trace  without  difficulty  all  the  separate  apart- 
menu  that  are  described  to  us  by  Roman  authors— the  apody- 
l€rium,frigidariuM,  Upidarlvm,  cddarium,  &c.  together  with  the 
apparatus  for  supplying  both  water  and  heat,  the  places  for  de- 
positing the  bather's  dothes,  and  other  minor  details  (see  Baths). 
The  greater  thermae  (the  so-called  "  Stabian  "  baths),  which 
were  originally  built  in  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  and  repaired  about 
80  B.C.,  are  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than  the  others, 
and  combine  with  the  special  purposes  of  the  building  a  palaestra 
in  the  centre  and  other  apartments  for  exercise  or  recreation. 
The  arrangements  of  the  baths  themselves  are,  however,  almost 
similar  to  those  of  the  lesser  thermae.  In  this  case  an  inscription 
records  the  repair  and  restoration  of  the  edifice  after  the 

*The  interest  taken  by  the  Pompeians  in  the  sports  of  the 
araphitheatre  b  shown  by  the  contents  of  the  numerous  painted 
and  scratched  inscriptions  relating  to  them  which  have  been  found 
in  Pompeii — notices  of  combats,  laudatory  inscriptions,  including 
even  references  to  the  admiration  which  gladiatori  won  from  the 
fairiex,Ac. 
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earthquake  of  6j.  It  appears,  however,  that  these  two  establish- 
ments were  found  inadequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  a  third  edifice  of  the  same  character,  the  so- 
called  central  baths,  at  the  comer  of  the  Strada  Stabiana  and  the 
Strada  di  Nola,  but  on  a  still  more  extensive  scale,  intended 
for  men  only,  while  the  other  two  had  separate  accommodation 
for  both  sexes,  was  in  oouzse  of  construction  when  the  town  was 
overwhelmed. 

Great  as  is  the  interest  attached  to  the  various  public  buildingi 
of  Pompeii,  and  valuable  as  is  the  light  that  they  have  in  some 
instances  thrown  upon  similar  edifices  in  other  ruined  cities, 
far  more  curious  and  interesting  is  the  insight  afiforded  us  by 
the  numerous  private  houses  and  shops  into  the  ordinary  life 
and  habiu  of  the  population  of  an  ancient  town.  The  houses 
at  Pompeii  are  generally  low,  rarely  exceeding  two  storeys  in 
height,  and  it  appears  certain  that  the  upper  storey  was  generally 
of  a  sUjsht  construction,  and  occupied  by  small  rooms,  serving 
as  garrets,  or  sleeping  places  for  slaves,  and  perhaps  for  the 
females  of  the  famfly.  From  the  mode  of  destruction  of  the  dty 
these  upper  floors  were  in  most  cases  crushed  in  and  destroyed, 
and  hence  it  was  long  believed  that  the  houses  for  the  most 
part  had  but  one  storey;  but  recent  researches  have  in  many 
cases  brought  to  light  incontestable  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
an  upper  floor,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  small  staircase 
is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  of  the  facL  The  windows,  as  already 
mentioned,  were  graerally  small  and  insignificant,  and  contri- 
buted nothing  to  the  external  decoration  or  effect  9f  the  hotises, 
which  took  both  light  and  air  from  the  inside,  tiot  from  the 
outside.  In  some  cases  they  were  undoubtedly  dosed  with 
glass,  but  its  use  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  general 
The  priodpal  Irving  rooms,  as  well  as  those  intended  for  the 
reception  of  guests  or  dients,  were  all  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
centre  being  formed  by  the  afrtMin,  or  hall,  which  was  almost 
always  open  above  to  the  air,  and  in  the  larger  houses  was  gener- 
ally surrounded  with  odumna.  Into  this  opened  other  rooms, 
the  entrances  to  which  seem  to  have  been  rarely  protected  by 
doors,  and  could  only  have  been  dosed  by  curtains.  At  the 
back  was  a  garden.  Later,  under  Greek  influences,  a  peristyle 
with  rooms  round  it  was  added  in  place  of  the  garden.  We  notice 
that,  as  in  modem  Italy  until  quite  recent  years,  elaborate 
precautions  were  taken  against  heat,  but  none  against  cold, 
which  was  patiently  endured.  Hypocausts  are  only  found  in 
connexion  with  bathrooms. 

All  the  apartments  and  arrangements  described  by  Vitruvius 
and  other  andent  writers  may  be  readily  traced  in  the  houses 
of  Pompeii,  and  in  many  instances' these  have  for  the  first  time 
enabled  us  to  understand  the  technical  terms  and  details  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Latin  authors.  We  must  not,  however,  hastfly 
assume  that  the  examples  thus  preserved  to  us  by  a  singular 
acddent  are  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  style  of  building 
in  all  the  Roman  and  Italian  towns.  We  know  from  Cicero 
that  Capua  was  remarkable  for  iu  broad  streets  and  widespread 
buildings,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Campanian  towns  in 
general  partook  of  the  same  character.  At  Pompeii  indeed 
the  streets  were  not  wide,  but  they  were  straight  and  regular, 
and  the  houses  of  the  better  dass  occupied  considerable  spaces, 
presenting  in  this  respect  no  doubt  a  striking  contrast,  not  only 
with  those  of  Rome  itsdf,  but  with  those  of  many  other  Italian 
towns,  where  the  buildings  would  necessarily  be  huddled  to- 
gether from  the  circumstances  of  their  position.  Even  at 
Pompeii  itsdf,  on  the  west  side  of  the  dty,  where  the  ground 
slopes  somewhat  steeply  towards  the  sea,  Bouses  are  fouhd  which 
consisted  of  three  storeys  or  more. 

The  excavations  have  provided  examples  of  houses  of  every 
description,  from  the  humble  dwelling-place  of  the  artisan  or 
proletarian,  with  only  three  or  four  small  rooms,  to  the  sUtdy 
mansions  of  Sallust,  of  the  Faun,  of  the  Golden  Cupids,  of  the 
Silver  Wedding,  of  the  VettH,  of  Pansa,>  &c.— the  last  of  which 
is  among  the  most  regular  in  plan,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  almost 

'  *  It  may  be  observed  that  the  names  ^ven  in  moec  cases  to  the 
bouses  are  dther  arfoitfary  or  founded  m  the  first  instance  upon 
erroneous  uif erences. 


perfect  modd  of  a  complete  Roman  house  of  a  superior  dasSw 
But  the  general  similarity  in  their  plap  and  arrangement  is  very 
striking,  and  in  all  those  that  rise  above  a  very  humble  dasS  the 
leading  divisions  of  the  interior,  the  atrium^  tabUnum,  peristyle, 
&c.  may  be  traced  with  unfailing  regularity.  Another  peculi- 
arity that  is  found  in  all  the  more  considerable  bouses  in  Pompeii 
is  that  of  the  front,  where  it  faces  one  of  the  principal  streets, 
being  occupied  with  shops,  usually  of  small  sixe,  and  without 
any  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  mansk>n.  In  a  few 
insunces  indeed  such  a  communication  is  found,  but  in  these 
cases  it  is  probable  that  the  shop  was  used  for  the  sale  of  artides 
grown  upon  the  esute  of  the  proprietor,  such  as  wine,  fruit,  oil, 
&c.,  a  practice  that  is  still  common  in  Italy.  In  general  the 
shop  had  a  very  small  apartment  behind  it,  and  probably  in 
most  cases  a  sleeping  chamber  above  it,  though  of  this  the  only 
remaining  evidence  is  usually  a  portion  of  the  staircase  that  led 
to  this  upper  room.  The  front  of  the  shop  was  open  to  the 
street,  but  was  .capable  of  being  dosed  with  wooden  shutters, 
the  remains  of  which  have  in  a  few  insUnces  been  preserved. 
Not  only  have  the  shops  of  silversmiths  been  recognized  by  the 
predous  objecu  of  that  metal  found  in  them,  but  large  quantities 
of  fruits  of  various  kinds  preserved  in  glass  vessels,  various  de* 
scriptions  of  com  and  pulse,  loaves  of  bread,  psoulds  for  pastry, 
fishing-nets  and  many  other  objects  too  numerous  to  mention, 
have  been  found  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  identified  without 
difficulty.  Inns  snd  wineshops  appear  to  have  been  numerous; 
one  of  the  latter  we  can  see  to  have  been  a  tkermopoUum,  where 
hot  drinks  were  sold.  Bakers'  shops  are  also  frequent,  though 
arrangements  for  grinding  and  baking  appear  to  have  formed 
part  of  every.  large  family  esUblishment.  In  other  cases,  how- 
ever, these  were  oa  a  larger  scale,  provided  with  numerous 
querns  or  hand-mills  of  the  well-known  form,  evidently  intended 
for  public  supply.  Another  establishment  on  a  laige  scale  was 
a  fuUonica  (fuUer's  shop),  where  all  the  details  of  the  business 
were  illustrated  by  paintings  still  visible  on  the  walls.  Dyers' 
shops,  a  tannery  and  a  shop  where  coburs  were  ground  and 
manufactured— -an  important  business  where  almost  all  the 
rooms  of  every  house  were  painted— are  of  special  interest,  as 
is  also  the  house  of  a  sutgeon,  where  numeoous  suigical  instm- 
ments  were  found,  some  of  them  of  a  very  ingenious  and  elaborate 
description,  but  aJl  made  of  bronze.  Aiiother  curiotis  discovery 
was  that  of  the  abode  of  a  sculptor,  containing  his  tools,  as  wcU 
as  blocks  of  marble  and  half-finished  sutues.  The  number 
of  utensils  of  variotis  kinds  found  in  the  houses  and  shops  is 
almost  endless,  and,  as  these  are  in  most  cases  of  toonie,  they  are 
generally  in  perfect  preservation. 

Of  the  numerous  works  of  art  discovered  in  the  ooune  of  the 
excavations  the  statues  and  large  works  of  sculpture,  whether 
in  marble  or  bronxe,  are  inferior  to  those  found  at  Herculaneum, 
but  some  of  the  bronze  statuettes  are  of  ^quisite  workmanship, 
while  the  profusion  of  ornamental  works  and  objectr  in  bronze 
and  the  deganoe  of  their  design,  as  well  as  the  finished  beauty 
of  their  execution,  are  such  as  to  exdte  the  utmost  admiration — 
more  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  t!hese  are  the  casual 
resulu  of  the  examination  of  a  second-rate  provincial  town, 
which  had,  further,  been  ransacked  for  valuables  (as  Hescu- 
laneum  had  not)  after  the  eruption  of  79.  The  same  impression 
is  produced  in  a  still  higher  degree  by  the  paintings  with  which 
the  walls  of  the  private  houses,  as  well  as  those  of  the  temples 
and  other  public  buildings,  axe  adorned,  and  which  are  not  merely 
of  a  decorative  character,  but  in  many  instances  present  us  with 
elaborate  compositions  of  figures,  historical  and  mythological 
sotnes,  as  well  as  representations  of  the  ordinaiy  life  and  manneis 
of  the  people,  which  are  full  of  interest  to  us,  though  often  of 
inferior  artistic  execution.  It  has  until  latdy  been  the  practice 
to  remove  these  to  the  museum  at  Naples;  but  the  present 
tendency  is  to  leave  them  (and  even  the  movable  objects 
found  in  the  houses)  in  situ  with  all  due  precautions  as  to 
thdr  preservation  (as  in  the  bouse  of  the  Vettii,  of  the 
Silver  Wedding,  of  the  Golden  Cupids,  &c.),  which  adds  im- 
mcnsdy  to  the  interest  of  the  houses;  indeed,  with  the  hdp 
of  judidous  restoration,  thdr  original  condition  is  in  large 
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measure  reprodoced.*  In  tome  cues  it  has  even  been  poisible 
to  recover  the  original  amagement  of  the  garden  beds»  and  to 
replaAt  them  accordingly,  thus  giving  an  appropriate  frame- 
worfc  to  the  statues,  &c.  with  whkh  the  gardens  mxt 
decorated,  and  which  have  been  found  in  situ.  The  same 
character  of  eUborate  decoration,  guided  abnost  uniformly 
by  good  taste  and  artistic  feeling,  is  dttplayed  in  the  mosaic 
pavements,  which  in  all  but  the  humbler  class  of  hotises 
frequently  form  the  ornament  of  their  floors.  One  of  these,  in 
the  House  of  the  Faun,  well  known  as  the  battle  of  Alexander, 
preaents  us  with  the  most  striking  specimen  of  artbtic  com* 
position  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  from  antiquity. 

The  architecture  of  Pompeii  must  be  regarded  as  presenting 
in  general  a  transitional  character  from  the  pure  Greek  style  to 
that  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  temples  (as  already  observed) 
hsve  always  the  Roman  peculiarity  of  being  raised  on  a  podium 
of  considerable  elevation;  and  the  same  characteristic  is  found 
in  most  of  the  other  public  buildings.  All  the  three  orders  of 
Greek  architecture— the  Doric,  Ionic  and  Corinthian— are  foimd 
freely  employed  in  the  various  edifices  of  the  city,  but  rarely 
in  strkt  accordance  with  the  rules  of  art  in  their  proportbns 
and  details;  while  the  private  houses  naturally  exhibit  still 
more  deviation  and  irregularity.  In  many  of  these  indeed  we 
find  varieties  in  the  ornamentation,  and  even  In  such  leading 
features  as  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  which  remind  one  rather 
of  the  vagaries  of  medieval  .architecture  than  of  the  strict  rules 
of  Vitruvius  or  the  regularity  of  Greek  edifices.  One  practice 
which  is  especially  prevalent,  so  as  to  strike  every  casual  visitor, 
and  dates  from  the  early  years  of  the  empire,  is  that  of  filling 
np  the  flntingi  of  the  columns  for  about  one-third  of  their  height 
with  a  thick  coat  of  stucco,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  being  smooth  columns  without  flutings  below,  and  only  fluted 
above.  The  unpleasing  effect  of  this  anomalous  arrangement  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  bwerpart  of  each  column  being  almost 
always  coloured  with  red  or  yellow  ochre,  so  as  to  render  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  portions  still  stronger.  Thearchiteaureof 
Pompeii  suffen  also  from  the  inferior  quality  of  the  materials 
generally  employed.  '  No  good  building  stone  was  at  hand; 
and  the  public  as  well  as  private  edifices  were  constructed  either 
of  volcanic  tufa,  or  Uva,  or  Samo  limestone,  or  brick  (the  latter 
only  used  for  the  comers  of  walls).  In  the  private  houses  even 
the  columns  are  mostly  of  brick,  covered  merely  with  a  coat  of 
stttCCD.  In  a  few  instances  only  do  we  find  them  making  use 
of  a  whitish  limestone  wrongly  called  travertine,  which,  though 
inferior  to  the  aimDar  material  so  largely  employed  at  Rome, 
was  better  adapted  than  the  ordinary  tujfa  for  purposes  where 
great  solidity  was  required.  The  portion  of  the  portico  sur- 
rounding the  forum  which  was  in  the  process  of  rebuilding  at 
the  time  when  the  dty  was  destroyed  was  constructed  of  this 
material,  whfle  the  earlier  portions,  as  well  as  the  principal 
temples  that  adjoined  it,  were  composed  in  the  ordinary  manner 
of  volcanic  tufa.  Marble  appears  to  have  been  scarce,  and 
was  sparingly  employed.  In  some  instances  where  it  had  been 
freely  iiOroduced,  as  in  the  great  theatre,  it  would  seem  that  the 
slabs  must  have  been  removed  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
entombment  of  the  dty. 

These  materials  are  used  in  several  different  styles  of  con- 
struction belonging  to  the  six  different  periods  which  Mau 
traces  in  the  architectural  history  of  Pompeii. 

t.  That  of  the  Doric  temple  in  the  Foro  Triangolare  (6th  century 
B.C.)  and  an  old  column  built  into  a  bou«e  in  Region  vi..  Insula  5; 
also  of  the  older  parts  of  the  dty  walls— date  uncertain  (Sarno 
Kmestooe  and  grey  tufa). 

a.  That  of  the  limestone  atriums  (outer  walb  of  the  houses  of 
ashlar-work  of  Samo  limestone,  inner  walb  with  framework  of 
limestone  Uocks,  filled  in  with  small  pieces  of  limestone).  Date, 
bdbcc  300  B.C. 

5.  Gfcy  tufa  period ;  ashlar  masonry  of  tufa,  coated  ^h  fine  white 
stucco;  rubble  work  of  lava.  The  artistic  character  is  still  Greek, 
and  the  period  coincides  with  the  first  (incrusUtion)  style  of  mural 
decorstioo,  whkh   (probably  originating  in  Alexandria)  aimed  at 

>Tbe  paintings  of  the  house  of  the  Vettii  are  perhaps  the 
bcsc-preservcd  in  Pompeii,  and  extremely  fine  in  conception  and 
^— ■■.»;.—  «-»-^tiy  the  scenes  in  which  Cupids  take  part. 


the  imitation  in  stucco  of  tb«  ftppearance  q(  a  wall  veneered  with 
coloured  marbles.  No  wiU  pintiivgi  atixt»  but  there  are  often 
fine  floor  mosaica,  To  thit  bclDn^  ;»  number  of  private  houses 
(«.(.  the  House  of  thr  Fjiun),  and  the  cQlonnadf  round  the  forumi 
the  basilica,  the  tenaplrs  ol  Afk>1Io  and  Jupiter,  the  large  theatre 
with  the  coloniuule5  tti  \hc  Foro  TrUngoEare.  and  the  barracks  of 
the  Radiators,  the  Stn^bi^n  t>aths»  :hc  F^lacitTa,  the  exterior  of 
the  Porta  Marina,  ami  ihc  int^frrior  of  the  other  gates-^  the 
public  buildings  ituA^-^d  teKCrpi  the  Doric  ttruvplD  mentioned  under 
(i).  which  do  not  bt;l^ng  to  tnc  tiice  of  the  Raman  ca/Unty).  Date, 
and  century  b.c. 

4.  The  ''^  quasi-reticulate  *'  period— walling  faced  with  masonry 
not  yet  quite  so  regular,  as  ppus  ftUctdatmm^  and  with  brick  quoins, 
coindding  with  the  second  period  of  decoration  (the  architectural, 
partly,  imitating  marble  like  the  first  style,  but  without  relief, 
and  by  cobur  only,  and  fiartly  making  use  of  architectural  designs). 
It  is  represented  by  the  small  theatre  and  the  amphitheatte.  the 
baths  near  the  forum,  the  temple  of  Zeus  Milichius,  the  Comitium 
and  the  ori^nal  temple  of  Isis.  but  only  a  few  private  houses.  The 
ornamentation  is  much  less  rich  and  beautiful  than  that  of  the 
preceding  period.    Date,  from  80  b.c.  until  neariy  the  end  of  the 

5.  The  period  from  the  last  decades  of  the  Republic  to  the 
earthquake  of  a.d.  63.  No  homogeneous  series  of  buildings  we 
find  various  styles  of  construction  (quad-reticulate,  opnt  reHcutatmm 
of  tufa  with  stone  quoins,  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  ipus  rtticmlatum 
with  brick  quoins  or  with  mingled  stone  and  brick  quoins,  a  little 
later);  and  three  styles  of  wall  decoration  fall  within  itt  limits. 
The  second,  already  mentioned,  the  third  or  ornate,  with  its  freer 
use  of  ornament  and  its  introduction  of  designs  which  1 


use  of  ornament  and  its  mtroduction  01  desisns  which  suggest 
an  Egyptian  origin  (originating  in  the  time  of  Augustus),  aodthe 
fourth  or  intricate,  dating  from  about  a.d.  50.  Marble  firvt  appears 
as  a  building  material  in  the  temple  of  Forturui  Augusu  {e,  3  B.C.). 

6.  The  period  from  the  earthquake  of  a.d.  63  to  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  dty,  the  buildings  of  which  can  easily  be  recognised. 
The  only  wholly  new  edifice  of  any  importance  b  the  central  baths. 

Outride  the  Porta  r     •  *     ...    - 


or  gate  leadiiw  to  Herculaneum, 

is  found  a  house  of  a  different  character  from  all  the  others,  which 
from  its  extent  and  arrangements  was  undoubtedly  a  suburban 
villa,  betonging  to  a  person  of  considerable  fortune.  It  is  called— 
as  usual  without  any  authority— the  villa  of  Arrius  Diomedcs; 
but  its  remains  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  us.  not  only  for  comparison 
With  the  numerous  ruins  of  rimilar  buildings  whidi  occur  eUe- 
where— often  of  greater  extent,  but  in  a  much  less  perfect  sute 
of  preservation— but  as  assisting  us  in  undersunding  the  description 
of  andent  authors,  such  as  Vitruvius  and  Pliny,  of  the  numerous 
appurtenances  frequently  aiuiexed  to  houses  of  this  description. 

In  the  cellar  of  thb  villa  were  discovered  no  less  than  twenty 
skeletons  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  who  had  evidently  fled 
thither  for  protection,  and  fourteen  in  other  parts  of  the  house. 
Almost  all  the  skeletons  and  remains  of  bodies  found  in  the  dty 
were  discovered  in  similar  situations,  in  cellars  or  underground 
apartments— those  who  had  sought  refuge  in  flight  having  appar- 
ently for  the  most  part  escaped  from  destruction,  or  having  perished 
under  circumstances  where  thdr  bodies  were  easily  reoomed  by 
the  survivors.  According  to  Cassius  Dio,  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  were  assembled  in  the  theatre  at  the  time  of  the  catas- 
trophe, but  no  bodies  have  been  found  there,  and  they  were  probably 
sought  for  and  removed  shortly  afterwards.  Of  late  yeaia  it  has 
been  found  possible  in  many  cases  to  take  casu  of  the  bodies  found— 
a  complete  moukl  having  been  formed  around  them  by  the  fine 
white  ashes,  partially  consolidated  by  water. 

An  interesting  farm-house  (few  examples  have  been  so  far  dis- 
covered in  Italy)  is  that  at  Boscoreale  excavated  in  1 893-1 894. 
which  contained  the  treasure  of  one  hundred  and  three  rilver  vases 
now  at  the  Louvre.  The  villa  of  P.  Fannius  Synhistor.  not  far  off, 
was  excavated  in  1900;  it  contained  fine  wadl  paintings,  which, 
despite  their  importance,  were  allowed  to  be  exported,  and  sold  by 
auction  in  Paris  (tome  now  in  the  Louvre).  (See  F.  Bamabei, 
La  Villa  pompeiana  di  P.  Paimio  SiniOore;  Rome.  1901.) 

The  road  ksding  from  the  Porta  Ercolanese  towards  Herculaneum 
is  bordered  on  both  sides  for  a  considerable  extent  by  rows  of  tombs. 
as  was  the  case  with  all  the  great  roads  leading  into  Rome,  and  in- 
deed in  all  larse  Roman  towns.  These  tombs  are  in  many  instances 
monuments  oTconriderable  pretenrion,  and  of  a  highly  ornamental 
character,  and  naturally  present  in  the  highest  dmee  the  peculiar 
advantage  common  to  all  that  remains  of  Pompeii,  in  thc^  perfect 
preservation.  Hardly  any  scene  even  in  thu  extraordinary  dty 
IS  more  striking  than  the  coup  d'oril  of  this  k>ng  street  of  tombs, 
preserving  uniniured  the  records  of  successive  generations  dghteen 
centuries  ago.  Unfortunately  the  names  are  all  otherwise  unlmown ; 
but  we  learn  from  the  inacnptions  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
those  of  local  magistrates  and  munidpal  dignitaries  of  Pompeii. 
Most  of  them  belong  to  the  early  empire. 

There  appears  to  have  been  in  the  same  quarter  a  considerable 
suburb,  outside  the  gate,  extending  on  each  side  of  the  road  towards 
Herculaneum.  appaiently  much  resembling  those  which  are  now 
found  throughout  almost  the  whole  distance  from  thence  to 
Naples.    It  was  known  by  the  name  of  Pagus  Augustus  Feliy 
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SuburtanuR.  Ottief  ftubuTta  weit  lituiTfd  »t  the  hartnur  And  :it 
(iw  uttworlu  {laitnoi}, 

No  manuicripti  lia%F  been  disco^vfrd  in  Pa^peii.  Irucriptions 
|]av«  lUturallf  brvn  ktund  in  oDnBidcT^Lilp  numbert.  And  we  are 
indebted  to  them  for  much  inftirmation  cunccfniTig  the  mumcipul 
irnuiieaietits  ol  the  tc»wn>  ^  wall  m  ihe  ix^nstruabn  ol  varioys 
edi&OH  mnd  other  public  work*.  The  most  inictcstinff  ol  these 
iTC  ttich  u  ue  wfitwn  in  the  Oican  dialect ,  which  appc-^rsi  to  have 
Ecmtitiued  in  ofRcial  uae  down  to  the  lime  wheti  ihe  Htimjin  colony 
wu  introducod  by  Sulta-  Fnim  that  time  tfie  Lutin  bci£u.ige 
wa*  cenainly  the  only  one  qfftciatly  einplijyei3»  thouah  Qscan  may 
have  still  bc^a  spoken  by  a  pcmon  at  Icjjt  of  ihe  popubniiun. 
Snilli  morerunous.  and  almost  peculiar  to  Pompeii,  are  the  nuinercus 
wrlunifa  painted  upon  the  walli,  which  have  gener;illy  a  icrni- 
public  chatacter,  luch  mi  recammendaticFni  oi  candidates  for  mLinj- 
cipal  ofllicei,  advertiHnienta,  &c.,  and  tlie  icr^lched  in&cri prions 
(jftijJSJiJp  which  are  generally  the  mere  citpTCkAlon  of  Individual 
impulse  and  feeling,  frequently  amatory,  and  not  uncommonly 
conveyed  in  rude  and  imperfect  venei.  In  one  house  ulso  a  whole 
boi  wa*  found  filled  with  written  tablett — diptychs  and  triptych* 
-—containing  the  rLTord  of  the  Account s  of  m  banker  named  L. 
Cjiceiliui  JucunduiH 

See  A.  Mau,  Pompeii:  ifi  Lift  and  Art  (trani.  by  F.  VV.  Kel»y. 
and  ed,.  New  ^'ork  and  London,  J 903;  Snd  reviMd  edition  of  the 
German  orij^nnal,  Pom^ii  in  Lrbcn  imd  Kitmily  {jApii^.  i^K  the 
be«t  Evncnil  account  written  by  the  ^rcalnt  authority  nn  ih«  sulsjccl, 
to  vtikh  out  dfscripiion  owes  much.  With  fui!  rcKtenrrt  to  other 
Eourcn  of  inf onnanoni ;  and,  far  Uter  ejicavanionsn  !V(riiiit  degii 
5i^n  aiid  Ki>miickf  J/i/J^i/nHfrn  (In  the  laitrr,  artick-4  by  Mau), 
piiisim*  For  the  ini^ctiptians  on  tbe  tablk^  and  on  the  wa]l.<i. 
CV^IU  inti-CTipUtmum  ^Ijfiartijn,  voL  iv.  (ed.  Zangemeinter  and 
Mau).  Recent  work*  on  the  pocnijeian  frescoes  are  those  of  DerEcr, 
in  Pif  Maltttknik  des  AJurtkumt,  and  A-  P-  Laurie,  Gfftk  and 
A<»tu]»  Mtikods  of  Painiin^  (1910).  (E.  IL  li.;  T.  As.) 

Oscan  I mcriptufns,— The  sur\iving  macripdona  which  can 
be  datedf  mainly  by  ibc  graduo]  chajig^  m  their  alphabet,  are 
of  the  3rd  *nd  jnd  centime*  b.cl,  some  certainly  belonging  to 
the  Gracchnn  pcricrd^  The  oldest  of  the  LaliQ  instriptioni  are 
C.I.L,  K.  794,  Ihc  record  of  the  building  of  colonnades  in  ibe 
fonim  by  ihe  *'  qaaifslor "  V.  Popiditu,  and  two  or  three 
election  placards  {CJ.L.  iv.  zg,  jo,  j6)  of  one  R.  Cacdlitii,  a 
candidate  for  the  same  office.  It  cannot  be  an  accident  that 
the  alphabet  of  these  inscrfptioni  belongs  dblfnctly  to  SuUan 
or  prc-Sullan  times,  while  no  such  olTicer  33  a  quaestor  appears  in 
any  later  documents  (t  g.  in  C.I  L.  t.  644,  it  is  the  dtioviri  who 
build  Lhe  small  ihciLre),  but  docs  appear  in  the  O^an  in^rip- 
lions.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  tbat  these  oldest  Latin  in^rip- 
linns  are  also  older  than  Sulla^s  colony:  if  so,  Latin  must  have 
been  in  use,  and  in  fairly  common  use  (il  the  pr^griimttntta  <vere 
lo  be  of  any  service),  in  Pompeii  at  thai  date.  On  the  other 
band,  the  gocid  tonditiisn  of  many  of  the  painted  Oscan  inscrip- 
tioniat  ih^  times  when  they  wcfe  first  uncovered  1(1797  onwards) 
and  tbttr  subsequent  decay  and  lhe  number  of  Oscan  grafTtti 
appear  to  male  ll  probable  that  at  the  Chri^liiiin  era  D^can  was 
slij]  spoken  in  the  town.  The  two  Languages  tuidoubtedly 
existed  side  by  side  during  the  last  century  b.c,  Latin  being 
alone  recognized  oflicially  and  in  society,  while  Oscan  was 
preserved  mainly  by  intercourse  wiih  the  country  folk  who 
frt-qucnted  the  market.  Thus  beside  many  l-alin  prop-ummata 
inter  than  those  just  mentioned  we  have  similaf  inscriptions 
in  Oscan,  addr^r^sstd  to  Oscan- spenking  voters,  where  J  Hitter. 
obviously  relates  lo  the  qualtuorvitate,  a  lille  tharactcris.tic 
of  Ibe  Sullan  and  inumviral  colonies.  An  inter^ting  stone 
containing  nine  cavities  for  measures  of  capacity  found  in 
Pocnpeii  and  now  preserved  in  the  Naples  Museum  with  Oscan 
inscriptions  erased  in  antiquity  shows  that  the  Oscan  system  of 
measurement  was  modified  so  a$  to  correspond  more  closely  with 
the  Roman^  about  14  B.C.,  by  the  duovirtt  *fho  record  their 
work  in  a  Latin  inscription  (CJ.L.  x.  793;  for  the  Oscan  set  lid. 
Diiii.  p.  67). 

b«  IiifthCT  OsCA  LfKCtiA,  and  R.  S.  Conway,  7^  /taJur  Difdi^c£s, 
pp.  54  sqqt  N»»en,  Ptfmpeianischt  Sluditn;  J.  Btaloch,  CampuHttn, 
Jnd  td.  (R.  S.  C  ) 

POMPEY,  the  common  English  form  of  Pompeius,  ihc  name 
of  a  Roman  plebeian  family* 

I.  Gnaelis  Pompeius  (106-48  n.c),  the  triumvir,  tbe  first 
of  his  family  lo  a.uume  the  surname  hlACStfs,  was  bom  on  Ihc 
30th  of  September  in  the  same  year  as  Cicerri.  When  only 
»eveiit«ij  he  fought  together  with  his  lather  in  the  Social  War. 


He  took  tbe  side  of  Sulla  against  Marius  and  Cinna,  but  for  « 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  Marians,  he  kept  in 
the  background.  On  the  return  of  Sulla  from  the  Mithradaiic 
War  Pompey  joined  him  with  an  army  of  three  legions,  vhicb 
he  had  raised  in  Picenum.  Thos  eai-Iy  in  life  he  connected 
himself  with  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy,  and  a  decisive  victory 
which  he  won  in  83  over  the  Marian  armies  gained  for  him  from 
Sulla  the  title  of  Imperatar,  He  foUownl  up  his  successes  in 
Italy  by  defeating  the  Marians  in  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  in  81,  though  he  was  still  merely  an  egues  and 
not  legally  qualified  to  celebrate  a  triumph,  he  was  allowed  by 
general  consent  to  enjoy  this  distinction,  while  Sulla  greeted  him 
with  the  surname  of  Magnus,  a  title  he  always  retained  and 
handed  down  to  his  sons.  Latterly,  h^  relations  with  Sulla  were 
somewhat  strained,  but  after  his  death  he  resisted  the  attempt  of 
the  consul  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  to  repeal  the  constitution.  In 
conjunction  with  A.  Luutius  Catulus,  the  other  consul,  he 
defeated  Lepidus  when  be  tried  to  march  upon  Rome,  and  drove 
him  out  of  Italy  (77).  With  some  fears  and  misgivings  the 
senate  permitted  him  to  retain  the  command  of  his  victorious 
army,  and  decided  on  sending  him  to  Spain,  where  the  Marian 
party,  under  Sertorius,  was  still  formidable.  Pompey  was 
fighting  in  Spain  from  76  to  71,  and  though  at  first  he  met  with 
serious  reverses  he  was  ultimately  succcanful.  After  Sertorius 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  assassination,  Pompey  easily  defeated 
his  successor  Perpema  and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  In  71  he  won 
fresh  glory  by  finally  crushing  the  sUve  insurrection  of  Spartaois. 
That  same  year,  amid  great  popular  enthusiasm,  but  without 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  senate,  whom  he  had  alarmed  by 
talking  of  restoring  the  dreaded  power  of  the  tribunes,  he  was 
elected  with  M.  Licinius  Crassus  to  the  consulship,  and  entered 
Rome  in  triumph  (December  31)  for  his  Spsnish  victories. 
He  was  legally  ineligible  for  the  consulship,  having  held 
none  of  the  lower  ofiiccs  of  state  and  being  under  age. 
The  following  year  saw  the  work  of  Sulla  undone;  the  tribunate 
was  restored,  and  the  administration  of  justice  was  no  longer 
left  exclusively  to  the  senate,  but  was  to  be  shared  by  it  with 
the  wealthier  portion  of  the  middle  dass,  the  equitcs  (q.v.) 
and  the  tribum  aerarii}  The  change  was  really  necessary,  as 
the  provincials  could  never  get  justice  from  a  court  composed 
of  senators,  and  it  was  carried  into  effect  by  Pompey  with 
Caesar's  aid.  Pompey  rose  still  higher  in  popularity,  and 
on  the  motion  of  Uie  tribune  Aulus  Gabinius  in  67  he  was 
entrusted  with  an  extraordinary  command  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  emphfe,  specially  for  the  extermination  of  piracy  in 
the  Mediterranean,  by  which  the  com  supplies  of  Rome  were 
seriously  endangered,  while  the  high  prices  of  provisions  caused 
great  distress.  He  was  completely  successful;  the  price  of  com 
fell  immediately  on  his  appointment,  and  in  forty  days  the 
Mediterranean  was  cleared  of  Che  pirates.  Next  year,  on  the 
proposal  of  the  tribune  Manilius,  his  powers  were  ajLill  further 
extended,  the  care  of  all  the  provinces  in  the  East  being  put 
under  his  control  for  three  years  together  with  the  conduct  of 
the  war  against  Mithradates  VI.,  who  had  recovered  from  the 
defeats  he  had  sustained  from  Lucullus  and  regained  his 
dominions.  Both  Caesar  and  Cicero  supported  the  tribune's 
proposal,  which  was  easily  carried  in  spite  of  the  interested 
opposition  of  the  senate  and  the  aristocracy,  several  of  whom 
held  provinces  which  would  now  be  practically  under  Pompey's 
command.  The  result  of  Pompe/s  operations  was  eminently 
satisfactory.  The  wild  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  were  cowed  by 
the  Roman  arras,  and  Mithradates  himself  fled  across  the 
Black  Sea  to  Panticapaeum  (modem  Kertcb).  In  the  years 
64  and  63  Syria  and  Palestine  were  annexed  to  Rome's  empire. 
After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  Pompey  is  said  to  have  entered 
the  Temple,  and  even  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Asia  and  the  East 
generally  were  left  under  the  subjection  of  petty  kings  who  were 
mere  vsissals  of  Rome.  Several  dties  had  been  founded  which 
became  centres  of  Greek  life  and  dvilixation. 
Pompey,  now  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  returned  to  Italy  in  6x  te 

■  Their  history  and  political  character  is  obtcure:  they  were  at  any 
rate  connected  with  the  knights  (tee  AeaARiUM). 
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oelebnte  Uie  loost  magnificent  triumph  which  Rome  had  ever 
witnessed,  as  the  conqueror  of  Spain,  Africa,  and  Asia  (see  A. 
Holm,  Hist,  of  Greece,  £ng.  trans.,  vol.  iv.).  This  triumph  marked 
the  tormng-point  of  his  career.  As  a  soldier  everything  had 
pxat  well  with  him;  as  a  politician  he  was  a  failure.  He  found 
a  great  change  in  public  opinion,  and  the  people  indififerent  to 
kis  achievements  abroad.  The- optimates  resented  the  extra- 
crdinary  powen  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him;  Lucullus 
and  CrasBus  considered  that  th^  had  been  robbed  by  }am  of 
the  honour  of  concluding  the  war  against  Mithradates.  The 
senate  refused  to  xatify  the  arrangements  he  made  in  Asia  or 
to  provide  money  and  lands  for  distribution  amongst  his 
veterans.  In  these  drcumstanoes  he  drew  closer  to  Caesar  on 
his  return  from  Spain,  and  became  reconciled  to  Crassus.  The 
lesult  was  the  so-called  first  triumvirate  (see  Rome:  History). 

The  remainder  of  his  life  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  that 
of  Caesar.  He  was  married  to  Caesar's  daughter  Julia,  and  as 
yet  the  relations  between  the  two  had  been  friendly.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  Caesar  had  supported  Pompe/s  policy, 
wtddi  of  late  had  been  in  a  decidedly  democratic  direction. 
Pompey  was  now  in  fact  ruler  of  the  greater  part  of  the  empire, 
while  Caesar  had  only  the  two  provinces  of  GauL  The  control 
of  the  capita],  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  in  Italy  and 
of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  the  governorship  of  the  two  Spains, 
the  soperintendence  of  the  com  supplies,  which  were  mainly 
drawn  from  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  on  whidi  the  vast  population 
of  Rome  was  wholly  dependent,  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Pompey,  who  was  gradually  losing  the  confidence  of  all  political 
parties  in  Rome.  The  senate  and  the  aristocracy  disliked  and 
distrmtcd  him,  but  they  felt  that,  should  things  come  to  the 
wotst,  they  might  still  find  in  him  a  champion  of  their  cause. 
Hcooe  the  joint  rule  of  Pompey  and  Caesar  was  not  unwillingly 
accepted,  and  anything  like  a  rupture  between  the  twb  was 
greaUty  dresded  as  the  sure  beginning  of  anarchy  throughout  the 
Roman  world.  With  the  deaths  of  Pompey's  wife  Julia  (54)  and 
of  Crassus  (53)  the  relations  between  him  and  Caesar  became 
strained,  and  soon  afterwards  he  drew  closer  to  what  we  may 
call  the  oM  conservative  party  in  the  senate  and  aristocracy. 
The  end  was  now  near,  and  Pompey  blundered  into  a  false 
political  position  and  an  open  quarrel  with  Caesar.  In  50  the 
senate  by  a  very  large  majority  revoked  the  eiAraordinary 
pomeis  conceded  to  Pompey  and  Caesar  in  Spain  and  Gaul 
reflectively,  and  called  upon  them  to  disband  theur  armies. 
Ponipey*s  refusal  to  submit  gave  Caesar  a  good  pretext  for 
dedaxmg  war  and  marrhfng  at  the  head  of  his  army  into 
Italy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  contest  the  advantages  were 
dcddedly  on  the  side  of  Pompey,  but  the  superior  political 
tact  of  his  rival,  combined  with  extraordinary  promptitude  and 
deciskm  in  following  up  his  blows,  soon  turned  the  scale  against 
hmi.  Pompey's  cause,  with  that  of  the  senate  and  aristocracy, 
was  finally  nihied  by  his  defeat  in  48  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Thcssalian  dty  Phaxsalus.  That  same  year  he  fled  with  the 
hope  of  finding  a  safe  refuge  in  Egypt,  but  was  treacherously 
mnrdered  by  one  of  his  old  centurions  as  he  was  landmg.  He 
was  five  times  married,  and  three  of  his  children  survived  him — 
GnaeuSy  Sextus,  and  a  daughter  Pompeia. 

Pompey,  though  he  had  some  great  and  good  qualities, 
hardly  deserved  his  surname  of  "  the  Great."  He  was  certainly 
a  very  good  soldier,  and  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  all  athletic 
exercises,  bnt  he  fell  short  of  being  a  first-rate  generaL  He 
won  great  successes  in  Spain  and  more  especially  in  the  East, 
but  for  these  he  was  no  doubt  partly  indebted  to  what  others  had 
already  done.  Of  the  gifu  which  make  a  good  statesman  he 
had  really  none.  As  plainly  appeared  in  the  bst  years  of  his 
life,  be  was  too  weak  and  irresolute  to  choose  a  side  and  stand 
by  it.  But  to  his  credit  be  it  said  that  in  a  corrupt  time  he 
never  used  his  opportunities  for  plunder  and  extortion,  and 
hs  domestic  life  was  pure  and  simple. 

Airraosrnas.— itmtmf :  Plutarch,  Pomtey:  Dio  Caasius:  Appian: 
Vclldus  Patercuius;  Caesar,  De  belh  cimki  Strabo  xiu,  555-560; 
Cotra,  passim'.  Locan,  Pharsalia. 

Ucdemz  Histories  of  Rome  in  geneiml  (see  Rom:  Ancient 
JBtfory^^d^);  works  quoted  under  CasfAit  and  CxcBia   Also 


G.  Boissier,  Cicero  and  His  Friends  (Eng.  trans.,  A.  D.  Jones,  1 897); 
J.  L.  Strachaa-Davidson's  Cicero  (1894):  Warde  Fowler's  Juttus 
Caesar  (1893);  C.  W.  Oman,  Seven  Roman  StaUsmen  of  the  Lat^ 
Republic  (i^);  notes  in  Tyrrdl  and  Purser's  Correspondenu  o§ 
Cicero  (bee  mdex  in  viL  80). 

7.  GNAE178  PoHFEius,  sumamed  Strabo  (squint-eyed), 
Roman  statesman,  father  of  the  triumvir.  He  was  successively 
quaestor  in  Sardinia  (103  B.C.),  praetor  (94),  propraetor  in 
Sicily  (93)  and  consul  (89).  He  fought  with  success  in  the 
Social  War,  and  was  awarded  a  triumph  for  his  services. 
Probably  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  brought  forward 
the  law  {lex  Pompeia  de  Gallia  Transpadana),  which  oonfened 
upon  the  inhabit^mts  of  that  region  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  Latin  colonies.  During  the  dvil  war  between  Marius  and 
Sulla  he  seems  to  have  shown  no  desire  to  attach  himself 
definitely  to  either  side.  He  certainly  set  out  for  Rome  from  the 
south  of  Italy  (where  he  remained  as  proconsul)  at  the  bidding 
of  the  aristocratic  party,  when  the  dty  was  threatened  by 
Marius  and  Cinna,  but  he  di^Iayed  little  energy,  and  the  engage- 
ment which  he  fought  before  the  Colline  gate,  although  hotly 
contested,  was  indM:isive.  Soon  afterward  he  was  killed  by 
lightning  (87).  Although  he  possessed  great  military  talents, 
Pompdus  was  the  best-hated  general  of  his  time  owing  to  his 
criidty,  avarice  and  perfidy.  His  body  was  dragged  from  the 
bier,  while  being  oonv^ed  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  treated  with 
the  greatest  indignity. 

See  Plutarch,  Pompey^  i;  Appian.  Bell.  do.  i.  50,  53,  66-68,  80; 
VeU.  Pat.  IL  21 ;  Ltvy,  EpiL  74'79;  Fkmis  iiL  18. 

3.  Gnaeus  Poupixus  Magnus  C^.  75-45  b.c.),  the  dder  son  of 
the  triumvir.  In  48  B.a  during  the  dvil  war  he  commanded 
his  father's  fleet  in  the  Adriatic  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus 
he  set  out  for  Africa  with  the  remainder  of  the  Pompeian  party, 
but,  meeting  with  little  success,  crossed  over  to  Spain.  Having 
been  joined  by  his  brother  Sextus,  he  collected  a  considerable 
army,  the  numbers  of  which  were  increased  by  the  Pompeians 
who  fled  from  Africa  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus  (46).  Caesar, 
who  regarded  him  as  a  formidable  opponent,  set  out  against 
him  In  person.  A  battle  took  place  at  Munda  on  the  x  7th  of 
March  45,  in  which  the  brothers  were  defeated.  Gnaeus 
managed  to  make  his  escape  after  the  engagement,  but  was 
soon  (AprQ  12)  captured  and  put  to  death.  He  was  generally 
unpopular  owing  to  his  crudty  and  violent  temper. 

See  PseudoOppius.  BeBmn  iispaniense,  I-39;  Lucan,  Pharsalia, 
uc  X30;    Dio  Cassius  idiiL  28-40^ 

4.  Sextcs  Pompezus  Macnus  (75-35  B.C.),  the  younger  son 
of  the  triimivir.  After  his  fathoms  death  he  continued  the 
struggle  against  the  new  rulers  of  the  Roman  Empire.  From 
Cyprus,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  he  made  his  way  to  Africa, 
and  after  the  deftot  of  the  Pompeians  at  Thapsus  (46)  crossed 
over  to  Spain.  After  Caesar's  victory  at  the  battle  of  Munda 
(45),  in  which  he  took  no  actual  part,  he  abandoned  Corduba 
(Cordova),  though  for  a  time  he  hdd  his  ground  in  the  south, 
and  defeated  Aiinius  PolUo,  the  governor  of  the  province.  In 
43,  the  year  of  the  triumvirate  of  Octavius,  Antony,  and 
Lepidus,  he  was  proscribed  along  with  the  murderers  of  Cftesar, 
and,  not  daring  to  show  himself  In  Italy,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  fleet  manned  chiefly  by  slaves  or  proscribed  persons, 
with  which  he  made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  and  from  thence 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy.  Rome  was  threatened  with  a 
famine^  as  the  com  supplies  from  E^gypt  and  Africa  were  cut 
off  by  his  sh^  and  it  was  thought  prudent  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  him  at  MIsenum  (39),  which  was  to  leave  him  m  possesion 
of  Sidly,  Sardinia  and  Achaea,  provided  he  would  allow  Italy 
to  be  freely  supplied  with  com.  But  the  arrangement  could 
not  be.carried  into  effect,  as  Sextus  renewed  the  war  and  gained 
tome  considerable  successes  at  sea.  However,  in  36  his  fleet 
was  defeated  and  destroyed  by  Agrippa  at  Naulochus  off  the 
north  coast  of  Sicily.  After  his  defeat  he  fled  to  Mytflene,  and 
from  there  to  Asia  Minor.  In  the  attempt  to  make  his  way  to 
Armenia  he  was  Uken  prisoner  by  Anton/s  troops,  and  put  to 
death  at  Miletus.  Uke  his  father,  he  was  a  brave  soldier,  but 
a  man  of  little  culture. 
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See  Dio  Casstus.  xlvt-xlix.;  Appiaa,  Bdl,  cm.  iv.  84-117,  v. 
3-143;  Veil.  Pat.  ti.  73^7;  Plutarch.  Antony;  Livy,  £pit.  123, 
128,  129,  131;  Cicero,  PkiUppica,  xiii.,  and  many  ntferenoes  u 
Letters  to  Atticus. 

POMPIGNAN,  JEAN  JACQUES  LEFRANC»  Marquis  dx  (1709- 
Z784),  FztQch  poet,  was  bom  on  the  x  7th  of  August  1709,  at 
Montftuban,  where  his  father  was  president  of  the  caur  ies  aides, 
and  the  son,  who  also  followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  suc- 
ceeded in  1745  to  the  same  charge.  The  same  year  he  was  also 
appointed  constUler  d'honneur  of  the  parlement  of  Toulouse, 
but  his  courageous  opposition  to  the  abuses  of  the  royal  power, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  brought  down  upon  him 
so  much  vexation  that  he  resigned  his  positions  almost  immedi- 
ately, his  marriage  with  a  rich  woman  enabling  him  to  devote 
himself  to  Literature.  His  first  play,  Didcn  (1734),  which  owed 
much  to  Metastasio's  open  on  the  same  subject,  gained  a  great 
success,  and  gave  rise  to  expectations  not  fulfilled  by  the  Adieux 
de  Mars  (1735)  and  some  light  operas  that  followed.  His  rq>uta- 
tion  was  made  by  Foisies  sacries  el  philosophiques  (1734),  much 
mocked  at  by  Voltaire  who  punned  on  the  title:  "  Sacrts  Us 
sorU,  car  personnc  n*y  Untehe"  Lefranc's  odes  on  profane  sub- 
jects hardly  reach  the  same  level,  with  the  exception  of  the  ode 
on  the  death  of  J.  B.  Rousseau,  which  secured  him  entrance  to 
the  Academy  (1760).  On  his  reception  he  made  an  ill-con- 
sidered oration  violently  attacking  the  Encyclopaedists,  many 
of  whom  were  in  his  audience  and  had  given  him  their  votes. 
Lefranc  soon  had  reason  to  repent  of  his  rashness,  for  the 
epigrams  and  stories  circulated  by  those  whom  he  had  attacked 
noade  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  Paris,  and  he  took 
refuge  in  his  native  town,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
occupied  in  making  numerous  translations  from  the  classics, 
none  of  great  merit. 

La  Harpe,  |rho  is  severe  enough  on  Lcfnnc  in  hb  correspondence, 
does  his  abilities  full  justice  in  his  Cours  lUtiraire^  and  ranks  him 
next  to  J.  B.  Rousseau  among  French  lyric  poets.  With  those 
of  other  18th-century  poets  his  works  may  be  studied  in  the  Petits 
poites  franukis  (1838)  of  M.  Prosper  Pottevia.  His  (Emres  com- 
pities  U  vols.)  were  published  in  1781,  selections  (9  vols.)  in  1800, 
1813, 1832. 

His  brojther,  Jean  Georges  Lefranc  oe  Poupignan  (17x5- 
1790),  was  the  archbishop  of  Vienne  against  whose  defence  of 
the  faith  Voltaire  launched  the  good-natured  mockery  of  Les 
Lettres  d^un  Qucker.  Elected  to  the  Estates  General,  he  passed 
over  to  the  liberal  side,  and  led  the  X49  memben  of  the  clergy 
who  united  with  the  third  estate  to  form  the  National  Assembly. 
He  was  one  of  its  first  presidents,  and  was  minister  of  public 
worship  when  the  dvil  constitution  was  forced  upon  the  clergy. 

POHPONAZZI,  PIBFRO  (Petrds  Pouponaiius)  (Z462-X525), 
Italian  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Mantua  on  the  x6th  of  Sep- 
tember X463,  and  died  at  Bologna  on  the  z8th  of  May  1525.  I£a 
education,  begun  at  Mantua,  was  completed  at  Padua,  where  he 
became  doctor  of  medicine  in  X487.  In  X488  he  was  elected 
extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  at  Padua,  where  he  was 
a  colleague  of  Achillini,  the  Averroist.  From  about  1495  to 
X509  he  occupied  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  tmtil  the 
closing  of  the  schools  of  Padua,  when  he  took  a  professorship 
at  Ferran  where  he  lectured  on  the  De  anima.  In  15x2  he 
was  invited  to  Bologna  where  he  remained  till  his  deadi  and 
where  he  produced  all  his  important  works.  The  predominance 
of  medical  science  at  Padua  had  cramped  his  energies,  but  at 
Ferrera,  and  even  more  at  Bologna,  the  study  of  psychology 
and  theological  speculation  were  more  important.  In  1516  he 
produced  his  great  work  De  immortalitaU  animi,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  storm  of  oontzoveny  between  the  orthodox  Thomists 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Averroists  headed  by  Agostino 
Nifo,  and  the  so-called  Alexandrist  School  The  treatise  was 
burned  at  Venice,  and  Pomponaazi  himself  ran  serious  risk  of 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Catholics.  Two  pamphlets  followed, 
the  Apologia  and  the  Defensorium,  wherein  he  explained  his 
paradoxical  position  as  Catholic  and  philosophic  materialist. 
His  last  two  treatises,  the  De  incantatioftibus  and  the  De  fate, 
were  posthumously  published  in  an  edition  of  his  works  printed 
^t  Basel 


Pomponaazi  is  profoundly  interesting  as  the  herald  of  the 
Renaissance  He  was  bom  in  the  period  of  transition  when 
scholastic  formalxsm  was  losmg  its  hold  over  men  both  in  the 
Church  and  outside.  Hitherto  the  dogma  of  the  Church  had 
been  based  on  Aristotle  as  interpreted  by  Thomas  Aquinas. 
So  dose  was  this  identification  that  any  attack  on  Aristotle,  or 
even  an  attempt  to  reopen  the  old  discussions  on  the  Aristo- 
telian problems,  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  heresy.  Pom« 
ponazzi  claimed  the  right  to  study  Aristotle  for  himself,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  De  aniftta  with  the  view  of  showing  that 
Thomas  Aqiiinas  had  entirely  misconceived  the  Aristotelian 
theory  of  the  active  and  the  passive  intellect.  TheAverroisUhad 
to  some  extent  anticipated  this  attitude  by  their  contention  that 
immortality  does  not  imply  the  eternal  separate  existence  of 
the  individual  soul,  that  the  active  pxindple  which  is  common 
to  all  men  alone  survives.  Pomponazzi's  revolt  went  further 
than  this.  He  hdd,  with  Alexander  of  Aprodisias,  that,  as 
the  soul  is  the  form  of  the  body  (as  Aquinas  also  asserted),  it 
must,  by  hypothesis,  perish  with  the  body;  form  apart  from 
matter  is  unthinkable.  The  ethical  consequence  of  such  a 
view  is  important,  and  in  radical  contrast  to  the  practice  of  the 
period.  Virtue  can  no  longer  be  viewed  solely  in  relation  to 
reward  and  punishment  in  another  existence.  A  new  sanction 
is  xequired.  Pomponazzi  found  this  criterion  in  roG  xaXov  &i«a 
— virtue  for  its  own  sake.  "  Praemium  essentiale  virtutis  est 
ipsamet  virtus  quae  hominem  felioem  fadt,"  he  says  inthe  De 
immorUditate.  Consequently,  whether  or  iu>t  the  soul  be  im- 
mortal, the  ethical  criterion  remains  the  same:  "  Neque  aliquo 
pacto  dedinandum  est  a  virtute  quicquid  acddat  post  mortem." 
In  spite  of  this  philosophical  materialism,  Pomponazzi  declared 
his  adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  thus  esublished  the 
prindple  that  religion  and  philosophy,  faith  and  knowledge, 
may  be  diametrically  opposed  and  yet  coexist  for  the  same 
thinker.  This  curious  paradox  he  exemplifies  in  the  I>p  incanta" 
tione,  where  in  one  breath  he  sums  up  against  the  existence 
of  demons  and  spirits  on  the  basis  of  the  Aristotelian  theory  of 
the  cosmos,  and,  as  a  believing  Christian,  asserts  his  faith  in 
their  exbtence.  In  this  work  he  insists  emphatically  upon  the 
orderly  sequence  of  nature,  cause  and  effect.  Men  grow  to 
maturity  and  then  decay;  so  religions  have  their  day  and 
succumb.  Even  Christianity,  he  added  (with  the  usual  proviso 
that  he  is  q)eaking  as  a  philosopher)  was  showing  indications 
of  decline. 

See  A.  H.  Douglas.  Philosophy  and  Psychctogy  ef  PiOro  Pompo-^ 
fMsst  (1910) ;  also  Kitter,  Cesckickte  der  Philosopkie;  J.  A.  Symonds. 
The  Renaissance  in  Italy;  Winddband,  Htstory  of  Philosophy 
(trans,  by  James  H.  Tufts,  pt.  4,  c  x);  J.  Burckhardt,  Die  KnUnr 
der  Renaissance  in  Jtalien;  L.  Fern,  La  Psicohtia  di  P.  Pmm- 
ponaaL  (J.  M.  M.) 

POHPONIUS,  LUCIUS,  called  Bononiensis  from  hb  birthplace 
Bononia,  Latin' comic  poet,  flourished  about  90  B.C.  (or  earlier). 
He  was  the  first  to  give  an  artistic  form  to  the  Atellanae 
Fabulae  by  arranging  beforehand  the  details  of  the  plot  which 
had  hitherto  been  left  to  improvisation,  and  providing  a  written 
text.  The  fragments  show  fondness  for  alliteration  and  phiying 
uj>on  words,  skill  in  the  use  of  rustic  and  fardcal  language, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  obscenity. 

Fragments  in  O.  Ribbeck,  Scenicae  romanorum  poesis  fragmenia 
(1897-X898);  see  Mommsen.  Hist,  of  Rome  (Eng.  tr.),  bk.  iv.  ch.  X3; 
TeuBd-Schwabe.  HisL  of  Roman  iMeroiwre  (Eng.  tr.),  \  X5X. 

POHPOSA,  an  abbey  of  Emilia,  Italy,  in  the  provmce  of 
Ferrara,  2  m.  from  Codigoro,  which  is  30  m.  E.  of  Ferrara  in  the 
ddta  of  the  Po.  The  fine  church,  a  work  of  the  xoth  (?)  century, 
with  interesting  sculptures  on  the  facade  and  a  splen<tid  Roma- 
nesque campanile,  contains  a  good  mosaic  pavement,  and  interest- 
ing frescoes  of  the  X4th  centuxy^-a  "  Last  Judgxnent  **  of  the 
school  of  Giotto  and  othera;  and  there  are  also  paintings  in  the 
refectory.  It  was  abandoned  in  1550  on  account  of  malaria. 
See  G.  Agndli,  Ferrara  e  Pomposa  (Bergamo,  1902).  (T.  As.) 
POMPTINB  1IAII8HB8,  a  low  tract  of  land  in  the  province  of 
Rome,  Italy,  vaxying  in  breadth  between  the  Volsdan  mountains 
and  the  sea  from  xo  to  z6  m.,  and  extending  N.W.  to  S.£.  from 
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VcOetri  to  Taradna  (40  m.).  In  ancient  days  this  low  tract 
wn  fertxie  and  ifeU-cuItivated,  and  contained  several  prosperous 
dtics  (Snem  Pometia,  Ulubrae— perhaps  the  mod.  Cistema — 
&C.),  bat,  owing  to  the  dying  out  of  the  small  proprietors,  it 
had  already  become  unhealthy  at  the  end  of  the  Republican 
period.  Attempts  to  drain  the  marshes  were  made  by  Appius 
Oaudias  in  312  B.c,  when  he  constructed  the  Via  Appia  through 
them  (the  road  ha'^ng  pxeviously  followed  a  devious  course  at 
the  foot  of  the  Volsdan  mountains),  and  at  various  times 
during  the  Roman  period.  A  canal  ran  through  them  parallel 
to  the  road,  and  for  some  reason  that  is  not  altogether  clear  it 
was  used  in  preference  to  the  road  during' the  Augustan  period. 
TVajan  xepahred  the  road,  and  Theodoric  did  the  same  some 
four  hundred  years  later.  But  in  the  middle  ages  it  had  fallen 
into  disrepair.  Popes  Boniface  Vm.,  Martin  V.,  Sixtus  V., 
and  Ros  VL  all  attempted  to  solve  the  problem,  the  hst-named 
recoastrocting  the  road  admirabfy.  The  difficulty  arises  from 
the  lack  of  fdl  in  the  soil,  some  parts  no  less  than  10  m.  from 
the  cx>ast  being  barely  above  sea-level,  while  they  are  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  series  of  sand-hills  now  covered  with  forest, 
whidi  rise  at  some  points  over  xoo  ft.  above  sea-levcL  Springs 
abo-riie  in  the  district,  and  the  problem  is  further  complicated 
by  the  flood-water  and  solid  matter  brought  down  by  the 
moontain  torrents,  which  choke  up  the  channels  made.  By 
a  law  pasMd  in  1899,  the  proprietors  are  bound  to  arrange  for 
the  safe  ontlet  of  the  water  from  the  mountains,  keep  the  exists 
Ing  caaab  open,  and  reclaim  the  district  exposed  to  inundation, 
within  a  period  of  twenty-four  years.  The  sum  of  £280,000  has 
been  granted  towards  the  expense  by  the  government. 

See  T.  Berti.  Paludf  pontine  (Rome,  1884);  R.  de  la  Blanch^, 
Un  Chapim  ffkistoin  pontine  (Paris,  1889).  (T.  As.) 

PCntin.  a  se^Knt  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  in  Malabar 
district,  Madras,  at  a  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
(1901),  10,562,  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Moplah  or  Map- 
piUa  oonmiunity  of  Mahommedans,  with  a  religious  college  and 
many  mosqoes,  one  of  which  is  said  to  date  from  zsza  Thero 
is  a  large  export  of  cooo-nut  products. 

POVCA*  a  tribe  of  North-American  Indians  of  Siouan  stock. 
They  woe  originally  part  of  the  Omaha  tribe,  with  whom  they 
lived  near  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  They  were  driven 
westward  by  the  Dakotas,  and  halted  on  the  Ponca  river, 
Dakota.  After  k  succession  of  treaties  and  removals  they  were 
piaoed  cm  a  reservation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara,  where 
they  were  prospering,  when  their  lands  were  fordbly  taken  from 
them,  and  they  were  removed  to  Indian  Territory  (Oklahoma). 
During  the  march  thither  and  in  their  new  qtiarters,  the  tribe's 
health  suffered,  so  that  in  1878  they  revolted  and  made  their 
way  back  to  the  Omahas.  llwy  were  recaptured,  but  public 
attention  having  been  drawn  to  their  hard  case  they  were 
liberated  in  1880,  after  a  long  trial,  which  resulted  in  their 
being  de^ued  United  States  dtisena*  They  number  some 
700,  mostly  in  Oklahoma. 

VOMCB,  a  seaport  and  the  second  largest  dty  of  Porto  Rico, 
the  seat  of  govemment  of  the  Department  of  Ponce,  on  the 
south  coast,  about  50  m.  (84  m.  by  the  military  road)  S.W.  of  San 
Joan.  Pop.  (1899),  27,952,  of  whom  2554  were  negroes  and 
9942  of  mixed  races;  (1910X  35,027.  It  is  served  by  the  American 
Railroad  of  PortoRico,bya  railway  to  Guayama  (19x0),  and  by 
steamboats  from  numerous  ports;  an  old  military  road  connects 
it  with  San  Juan.  Ponce  consists  of  two  parts:  Ponce,  or  the 
dty  proper,  and  Ponce  Phiya,  or  the  seaport;  they  are  separated 
by  the  Portuguese  River  and  are  connected  by  an  electric  street 
railway.  Ponce  Pla3ra  is  on  a  spadbus  bay  and  is  accessible  to 
vessels  drawing  25  ft.  of  water;  Ponce  is  2  m.  mland  at  the 
interior  margin  of  a  beautiful  phiin,  with  hills  In  the  rear  rising 
to  a  hdght  of  tooo  to  2000  ft.  The  dty  is  supplied  with  water 
by  aa  aqueduct  about  2  ra.  long.  There  are  two  attractive 
ptibBc  squares  in  the  heart  of  the  dty:  Plaza  Principal  and  Plaza 
de  las  Delidas.  Among  prominent  public  buildings  are  the 
city  hall,  the  custom-house,  the  Pearl  theatre,  several  churches— 
Eonaa  Ouholic  (induding  a  finely  decorated  cathedral)  and 
PkoUstant;  St  Luke's  hospital  and  insane  asylum,  an  asylum 


for  the  blind,  a  ladies'  asylum,  a  home  for  the  indigent  and 
aged,  and  a  military  barracks.  At  the  (^ntana  Baths  near  the 
dty  are  thermal  springs  with  medicinal  properties.  The 
surrounding  cotmtry  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  oranges  and  cacao,  and  to  the  grazing  of 
cattle.  Among  the  manufactures  are  sugar,  molasses,  rum^ 
and  ice,  and  prepared  coffee  for  the  market.  Ponce,  named  in 
honour  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  was  founded  in  1752  upon  the  site  of 
a  settlement  which  had  been  established  in  the  preceding  century, 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1848,  and  was  made  a  dty  in 
1878: 

PONCELET,  JEAN  VICTOR  (1788-1867),  French  mathe- 
matidan  and  engineer,  was  bom  at  Metz  on  the  xst  of  July 
X788.  From  x8o8  to  x8xo  he  attended  the  ££ole  pdytechnigue, 
and  afterwards,  till  x8x2,  the  £c0le  d^applkatian  at  Meu.  He 
then  became  Ueutenant  of  engineers,  and  took  part  in  the 
Russian  campaign,  during  which  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  was 
confined  at  Saratov  on  the  Volga.  It  was  during  his  imprison- 
ment here  that,  **  priv6  de  toute  esptee  de  livres  et  de  secours, 
surtout  distrait  par  les  malheurs  de  ma  patrie  et  les  miens 
propres,"  as  he  himself  puts  it,  he  began  his  researches  on  pro- 
jective geometry  which  led  to  his  great  treatise  on  that  subject. 
This  work,  the  Traitides  proprUtis  projectives  des  figures,  which 
was  published  in  1822  (2d  ed.,  2  vols.  X865-X866),  is  occupied 
with  the  investigation  of  the  projective  properties  of  figures  (see 
GsoifETaY).  This  work  entitles  Poncdet  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  development  of  the 
modem  geometxy  of  which  G.  Monge  was  the  founder.  From 
18x5  to  X825  he  was  occupied  with  militazy  engineering  at 
Metz:  and  from  1825  to  X835  ^^  ^nu  professor  of  mechanics  at 
the  EcoU  iTapplicaiion  there.  In  X826,  in  his  Mhnoire  sur  les 
roues  kydrauliques  d  aubes  courbes,  he  brought  forward  im- 
provements in  the  constmction  of  water-wheels,  which  more 
than  doubled  tbdr  efficiency.  In  1834  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Acadhnie't  from  X838  to  X848  he  was  professor  to  the 
faculty  of  sdences  at  Paris,  and  from  1848  to  1850  comman- 
dant of  the  £a)U  polytuknique.  At  the  London  International 
Exhibition  of  X85X  he  had  charge  of  the  department  of 
machinery,  and  wrote  a  report  on  the  machinery  and  tools  on 
view  at  that  exhibition.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  23rd  of 
December  1867. 

See  J.  Bcrtrand,  ^fe  historiqne  de  Poncdet  (Pkris,  ttf^ 

PONCHER,  foENNE  DE  (X446-X524),  French  prelate  and 
diplomatist.  After  studying  law  he  was  early  provided  with 
a  prebend,  and  became  councillor  at  the  parlement  of  Paris 
in  X48S  and  president  of  the  Chambre  des  EnqufteS  in  1498. 
Elected  bishop  of  Paris  in  X503  at  the  instance  of  Louis  XII., 
he  was  entrusted  by  the  king  with  diplomatic  missions  in 
Germany  and  Italy.  After  being  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  he  became  keeper  of  the  seals  of  France  in  X5X2, 
and  retained  that  post  until  the  accession  of  Francis  I.,  who 
employed  him  on  various  diplomatic  missions.  Poncher 
beoime  archbishop  of  Sens  in  15x9.  His  valuable  Constitutions 
synodales  was  published  in  15x4. 

PONCHIELU,  AMILCARB  (X834-1886),  Italian  musical 
composer,  was  bom  near  Cremona  on  the  xst  of  September  X834. 
He  studied  at  the  Milan  Conservatoire.  His  first  dramatic 
work,  written  in  collaboration  with  two  other  composers,  was 
//  Sindaco  Babbeo  (X851).  After  completing  his  studies  at 
Milan  he  returned  to  Cremona,  where  hts  opera  /  Promessi 
spon  was  produced  in  x8^6.  This  was  followed  by  La  Satojarda 
(i86x,  produced  in  a  revised  version  as  Una  in  X877),  Roderigo, 
ri  dei  Coti  (1864),  and  La  Stella  del  monte  (1867).  A  revised 
version  of  /  Promessi  sposi,  which  was  produced  at  Milan  in 
1872,  was  his  first  genuine  success.  After  this  came  a  ballet, 
Le  Due  CemeUe  (1873),  ^nd  an  opera,  /  Lituani  (x874i  produced 
in  a  revised  version  as  Alduna  in  X884).  Ponchielli  reach«i  the 
zenith  of  his  fame  with  La  Gioconda  (X876),  written  to  a  libretto 
founded  by  Arrigo  Boito  upon  Victor  Hugo's  tragedy,  AngdOt 
Tyran  de  Padoue.  La  Gioconda  was  followed  by  //  Ftglt««i 
prodigy  (x88o)  and  Marion  Dthme  Ci88s).    Among  his  le^' 
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important  works  are  //  ParUUare  eitmo,  a  musical  farce  (1873), 
and  a  ballet,  Clarina  (1873).  In  i88z  Ponchielli  was  made 
maestro  di  cappella  of  Piacenza  Cathedral.  His  music  shows 
the  influence  of  Verdi,  but  at  its  best  it  has  a  distinct  value  of 
its  own,  and  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  typically  Italian  melody. 
His  fondness  for  fanciful  figures  in  his  accompaniments  has 
been  slavishly  imiuted  by  Mascagni,  Leoncavallo,  and  many  of 
their  contemporaries.  Ponchielli  died  at  Milan  on  the  Z7th 
of  January  i886. 

PONCHO  (a  South  American  Spanish  word,  adopted  from  the 
Araucanian  poncho  or  pontko  in  the  X7th  century),  a  form  of 
cloak  worn  originally  by  the  South  American  Indians,  and 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  living  in  South  America. 
It  is  merdy  a  long  strip  of  doth,  doubled,  with  a  hole  for  the 
head. 

POND,  JOHN  (c.  1767-1836),  English  astronomer-royal,  was 
born  about  1767  in  London,  where  his  father  made  a  fortune 
in  trade.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  but  took  no  degree,  his  course  bdng  interrupted  by 
severe  pulmonary  attacks  which  compelled  a  long  residence 
abroad.  In  x8oo  he  settled  at  Westbury  near  Bristol,  and 
began  to  determine  star-places  with  a  fine  altitude  and  azimuth 
drde  of  2}  ft.  diameter  by  E.  Troughton.  His  demonstration 
in  .1806  (Phil.  Trans,  xcvi.  420)  of  a  change  of  form  in  the 
Greenwich  mural  quadrant  led  to  the  introduction  of  astro- 
nomical drdes  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  and  to  his  own  appoint- 
ment as  its  head.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety 
on  the  26th  of  February  1807;  he  married  and  went  to  live  in 
London  in  the  same  year,  and  in  i8zi  succeeded  Maskdyne  as 
astronomer-royal. 

During  an  administration  of  nearly  twenty-five  years  Pond 
effected  a  reform  of  practical  astronomy  in  England  comparaUe 
to  that  effected  by  Bessel  in  Germany.  In  1821  he  began  to 
employ  the  method  of  observation  by  reflection;  and  in  1825 
he  devised  means  (see  Mem.  Roy.  Astron.  Soc.  ii.  499)  of  combin- 
ing two  mural  circles  in  the  determination  of  the  pUce  of  a  single 
object,  the  one  serving  for  direct  and  the  other  for  reflected 
vision.  Under  his  auspices  the  instrumental  equipment  at 
Greenwich  was  completely  changed,  and  the  number  of  assis- 
tants increased  from  one  to  six.  The  superior  accuracy  of  his 
determinations  was  attested  by  S.  C.  Chandler's  discussion  of 
them  in  1894,  in  the  course  of  his  researches  into  the  variation 
of  latitude  {Astron.  Journ.  Nos.  313,  315).  He  persistently  con- 
troverted (18x0-1824)  the  reality  of  J.  Brinkley's  imaginary 
star-parallaxes  (Phil.  Trans,  cviii.  477,  cxiii.  53).  Delicacy  of 
health  compelleid  his  retirement  in  the  autunm  of  1835.  He 
died  at  Blackheath  on  the  7th  of  September  1836,  and  was 
buried  beside  Hallcy  in  the  chtirchyard  of  Lee.  The  Copley 
medal  was  conferred  upon  him  in  X823,  and  the  Lalande  prize 
in  181 7  by  the  Paris  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  corresponding 
member.  He  published  dght  folio  volumes  of  Greenwich 
Observations,  translated  Laplace's  Systhne  du  monde  (in  a  vols. 
8vo.,  X809),  and  contributed  thirty-one  papers  to  sdentific 
collections.  His  catalogue  of  ziia  stars  (1833)  was  of  great 
value. 

See  Mem.  Roy.  Astron.  Soc.  x.  357;  Proe.  Roy.  Soc.  Hi.  434; 
Penny  Cyclopaedia  (De  Morgan);  F.  W.  BeMel.  Pop^VorUsungen, 


■  543:  Report  Bnt.  Assoc,  i.  128,  136  (Airy)|  Sir  G.  Airy's 
utobiograpky,  p.' 127;  Observatory,  xiii.  204.  xxiL  ^57:  Annual 
iograpky  and  Obxtuary  (1837);  R.  Grant.  Hist,  of  fhys.  Astron. 
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p.  491 ;  Royal  Sodety's  CaL  Scient.  Papers. 

POND,  a  small  pool  or  body  of  standing  water,  a  word  often 
applied  to  one  for  which  the  bed  has  been  artifidally  constructed. 
The  word  is  a  variant  of  "  pound  "  (q.v.),  an  endosure. 

PONDICHERRY,  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in 
India,  situated  on  the  Coromandel  or  western  coast,  122  m.  by 
rail  S.  of  Madras.  The  territory,  which  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  British  district  of  South  Arcot,  has  an  area  of  115  sq.  m. 
with  a  population  (1901)  of  174.456.  The  chief  crops  are  dry 
grains,  rice,  earth-nuts  and  a  little  indigo.  The  territory  is 
traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  South  Indian  railway  from  Villa- 
puram.    The  'town  has  a  population  of  27,448.    It  is  well  laid 


out  with  fine  public  buildings;  the  water-supply  is  derived  from 
artesian  wells.  It  has  an  open  roadstead,  with  a  small  iron 
pier.  The  port  is  visited  yearly  by  500  vessels,  and  has  trade 
of  the  value  of  about  some  £1,300,000.  The  prindpal  imports 
are  areca-nuts,  wines  and  liqueurs,  and  the  chid  exports  groimd- 
nuts,  oil,  cotton  fabrics  and  rice.  Of  the  export  trade  more 
than  one-half  is  with  France,  but  of  the  import  trade  only  one- 
fourth.  The  weaving  of  various  fabrics  forms  the  prindpal 
industry. 

Pondcheriy  was  founded  in  1683  by  Francois  Martin,  on  the 
site  of  a  village  given  him  by  the  governor  of  Gingce.  In  1693 
the  Dutch  took  Pondicberxy,  but  restored  it,  with  the  fortifica- 
tions greatly  improved,  in  1697,  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  In 
1748  Admiral  Boscawen  laid  siege  to  it  without  success,  but  in 
1 761  it  was  taken  by  Colond  Coote  from  Lally.  la  X763  it 
was  restored  to  the  Ftench.  In  X778  it  was  again  taken  by 
Sir  Hector  Munro,  and  iu  fortifications  destroyed.  In  1783 
it  was  retransferred  to  the  French,  and  in  1793  recaptured  by 
the  Enj^ish.  The  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802  restored  it  to  the 
French,  but  it  was  retaken  in  1803.  In  x8x6  it  was  finally 
restored  to  the  French. 

PONDO,  a  Kaffir  people  who  have  given  their  name  to  Pondo- 
land,  the  country  comprising  much  of  the  seaboard  of  Kaffraria, 
Cape  province,  immediatdy  to  the  south-west  of  Natal.  The 
Pondo,  who  number  about  200,000,  are  divided  into  several 
tribal  groups,  but  the  native  government,  since  the  annexation 
of  the  country  to  Cape  Colony  in  1894,  has  been  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  colonial  authorities.    (See  Katfiss.) 

PONDWBBD,  a  popukr  name  for  Potamogeton  nalans,  a 
cosmopolitan  aquatic  plant  foimd  in  ponds,  lakes  and  ditches, 
with  broad,  more  or  less  oblong-ovate,  olive-green,  floating 
leaves.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  spedes  of  Potamo- 
geton,  one  of  the  characteristic  genera  of  lakes,  ponds  and  streams 
all  over  the  world,  but  more  abimdant  in  temperate  regions. 
It  is  the  prindpal  genus  of  the  natural  order  of  Monocotyledous 
Potamogetonaceae,  and  contains  plants  with  slender  branched 
stems,  and  submerged  and  translucent,  or  floating  and  opaque, 
alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  often  with  membranous  united 
stipules.    The  small  flowers  are  borne  above  the  water   in 


(After  Woaidlo.    From  Stnsbuiicr'f  £rJkr»iMA  ^  BmmO.) 
Potamogeton  natans. 

1,  Apex  of  flowering  shoot.  3.  Flower  viewed  from  the  side. 

2,  Flower  viewed  from  above.      4,  Diagram  of  flower. 

axillary  or  terminal  spikes;  they  have  four  stamens,  which  bear 
at  the  back  four  small  herbaceous  petal-like  structures,  and 
four  free  carpels,  which  ripen  to  form  four  small  green  fleshy 
fruits,  each  containing  one  seed  within  a  hard  inner  coat; 
the  seed  contains  a  large  hooked  embryo.  An  allied  genus 
ZannicheUia  (named  after  Zanichelli,  a  Venetian  botanist), 
ocoirring  in  fresh  and  brackish  ditches  and  pools  in  Britain, 
and  also  widely  distributed  in  temperate  and  tropical  regions, 
is  known  as  homed  pondweed,  fiom  the  curved  fruit. 

PONIARD,  a  dagger,  particularly  one  of  small  size,  used  for 
stabbing  at  cktse  quarters.    The  French  word  poignard,  from 
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vliidi  the  English  is  a  z6th-€entury  adaptation,  is  fonned  from 
pnmg,  fist,  the  clenched  hand  in  which  the  weapon  is  grasped. 
(See  Dagges.) 

POKIATOWSKI*  the  name  of  a  Polish  princely  family  of 
Italian  origin,  tracing  descent  from  Giuseppe  Torelli,  who 
married  about  1650  an  heiress  of  the  Lithuanian  family  of 
Poniator,  whose  name  he  assumed. 

The  first  of  the  Poniatowskis  to  distinguish  himself  was 
Stanislaus  Ponutowski  (X677-1762),  who  only  belonged  to 
the  family  by  adoption,  being  the  reputed  son  of  Prince  Sapieha 
and  a  Jewess.  He  was  bom  at  Dereczyn  in  Lithuania,  and  was 
adopted  by  Sapieha's  intendant,  PoniatowskL  With  his  father 
he  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Stanislaus  Lesaczynski,  and 
became  major-general  in  the  army  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
After  the  defeat  of  Pultowa  he  conveyed  Charles  XII.  across 
the  Dnieper,  and  remained  with  him  at  Bender.  From  there 
he  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  he  extracted  from  the 
saltan  Achmet  III.  a  promise  to  march  to  Moscow.  When  the 
grand  vizier,  Baltagi  Mefaemet,  permitted  the  tsar  Peter  I.  to 
retreat  unharmed  from  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  Poniatowski 
exposed  his  treason.  He  rejoined  Lesaczynski  in  the  duchy 
of  ZweibrQcken,  Bavaria,  of  which  he  became  governor. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  in  1718  he  visited  Sweden; 
and  was  subsequently  reconciled  with  Lessczynski's  rival  on 
the  throne  of  Poland,  Augustus  IL,  who  made  him  grand 
treasurer  of  Lithuania  in  1734.  On  the  death  of  Augustus  II. 
he  tried  to  secure  the  reinsutement  of  Leszczynski,  who  then 
lesomed  his  claims  to  the  Polish  crown.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Danzig  by  the  Russians,  and  presently  gave  his  allegiance 
to  Augustus  III.,  by  whom  he  was  made  governor  of  Cracow. 
He  died  at  Ryki  on  the  3rd  of  August  1763. 

His  second  son  Stanislaus  Augustus  became  king  of  Poland 
(see  Stanislacs  II.).  Of  the  other  sons,  Casimir  (1721-1780) 
was  his  brother's  chancellor;  Andrew  (1735-1773)  entered  the 
Austrian  service,  rising  to  the  rank  of  feldzeugmeister;  and 
Michael  (1736-1794)  bwame  archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  primate 
of  Poland.  Joseph  Anthony  Poniatowski  (9.V.),  son  of  Andrew, 
became  one  of  Napoleon's  marshals. 

Stanislaits  Poniatowski  (1757-1833),  son  of  Casimir, 
shared  in  the  aggrandisement  of  the  family  during  the  reign  of 
Stanislaus  II.,  becoming  grand  treasurer  of  Lithuania,  starost 
of  Podolia  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  army.  In  1793 
be  settled  in  Vienna,  and  subsequently  in  Rome,  where  he  made 
a  magnificent  collection  of  antique  gems  in  his  house  on  the 
Via  Haminia.  This  collection  was  sold  at  (Christie's  in  London 
in  May  1839.  He  died  in  Florence  on  the  13th  of  Febnuiry 
1833,  and  with  him  the  Polish  and  Austrian  honours  became 


His  natural,  but  recognized,  son,  Joseph  Michael  Xavier 
FsANOS  John  Ponutowski  (1816-1873),  was  bom  at  Rome 
and  in  1847  was  naturalized  as  a  Tuscan  subject.  He  received 
the  title  of  prince  in  Tuscany  (1847)  and  in  Austria  (1850). 
He  had  studied  music  under  Ceoherini  at  Florence,  and  wrote 
nnmerolis  operas,  in  the  first  of  which,  Gi4nanni  di  Procida, 
he  sang  the  title  rAIe  himself  at  Lucca  in  1838.  He  represented 
the  ooort  of  Tuscany  in  Paris  from  1848,  and  he  was  made  a 
senator  by  Napoleon  III.,  whom  he  followed  to  England,  in 
1871.  His  last  opera,  Gelmina,  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
ia  187s.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  July  1873,  and  was  buried  at 
Chuldsurst.  His  son,  Prince  Stanislaus  Augustus,  married  and 
settled  in  Paris.  He  was  equeny  to  Napoleon  UI.,  and  died 
in  January  190S. 

FOnATOVSKI,  JOSEPH  AMTHONT  (1763-1813),  Polish 
prince  and  marshal  of  France,  son  of  Andrew  Poniatowski  and  the 
countess  Theresa  Klnsky,  was  bom  at  Warsaw  in  1763.  Adopt- 
ing a  miUtaxy  career,  he  joined  the  Imperial  army  when  Austria 
ciedared  war  against  the  Turks  in  1788,  and  distingui.<hed 
himself  at  the  storming  of  Sabac  on  the  35th  of  April,  where 
he  was  seriously  wounded.  RecaUed  by  his  uncle  King  Stanis- 
has  when  the  Fdish  army  was  reorganized,  he  received  the  rank 
of  major-geneiml,  and  subsequently  that  of  lieutenant-general, 
and  devoted  Umadf  zealously  to  the  improvement  of  the 


national  forces.  In  1789,  when  Poland  was  threatened  by  the 
armed  intervention  of  Russia,  he  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  Ukraine  division  at  Bradaw  on  Bug.  After  the  prodama- 
tion  of  the  constitution  of  the  3rd  of  May  1791  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief,  with  instructions  to  guard  the 
banks  of  the  Dniester  and  Dnieper.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Russia,  Prince  Joseph,  aided  by  Kosduszko,  displayed, 
great  ability.  Obliged  constantly  to  retreat,  but  disputing 
every  point  of  vantage,  he  tumeid  on  the  pursuer  whenever 
he  pressed  too  dosdy,  and  won  several  notable  victories.  At 
Polonna  the  Russians  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  3000  men; 
at  Dubienka  the  line  of  the  Bug  was  defended  for  five  days 
against  fourfold  odds;  at  Zielence  the  Poles  won  a  still  more 
signal  victory.  Finally  the  Polish  arms  converged  upon  Warsaw, 
and  were  preparing  for  a  general  engagement  when  a  courier 
from  the  capital  informed  the  generals  that  the  king  had  acceded 
to  the  confederation  of  Targowica  (see  Poland:  History)  and 
had  at  the  same  time  guaranteed  the  adhesion  of  the  army. 
All  hostilities  were  therefore  to  be  suspended.  After  an  indig- 
nant  but  fmitless  protest,  Poniatowski  and  most  of  the  other 
generals  threw  up  their  commissions  and  emigrated.  During 
the  Kosduszko  rising  he  again  fought  gallantly  for  his  country 
under  his  former  subordinate,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  republic 
resided  as  a  private  dtizen  at  Warsaw  for  the  next  ten  years. 
After  Jena  and  the  evacuation  of  the  Polish  provinces  by 
Pmssia,  Poniatowski  was  offered  the  command  of  the  National 
Guard;  he  set  about  reorganizing  the  Polish  army,  and  on  the 
creation  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  nominated  war 
minister.  During  the  war  of  1809,  when  an  Austrian  army 
corps  under  the  archduke  Ferdinand  invaded  the  grand  duchy, 
Poniatowski  encountered  them  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Radzyn, 
and  though  compelled  to  abandon  Warsaw  ultimately  forced 
the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  grand  duchy,  and  captured  Cracow. 
In  Napoleon's  campaign  against  Russia  in  181 3  Poniatowski 
commanded  the  fifth  army  corps;  and  after  the  disastrous 
retreat  of  the  grand  army,  when  many  of  the  Poles  began  to  waver 
in  their  allegiance  to  Napoleon,  Poniatowski  remained  faithful 
and  formed  a  new  Polish  army  of  13,000  men  with  which  he 
joined  the  emperor  at  Ltttzen.  In  the  campaign  of  1813  he 
gxiarded  the  passes  of  the  Bohemian  mountains  and  defended 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  As  a  reward  for  his  brilliant  services 
at  the  three  days'  battle  of  Ldpzig  he  was  made  a  marshal  of 
France  and  entrusted  with  the  honourable  but  dangerous  duty 
of  covering  the  retreat  of  the  army.  Poniatowski  heroically 
defended  Ldpzig,  losing  half  his  corps  in  the  attempt,  finally 
falling  back  slowly  upon  the  bridge  over  the  Elster  which  the 
French  in  the  general  confusion  blew  up  before  he  reached  it. 
Contesting  every  step  with  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the 
pursuers,  he  refused  to  surrender,  and  covered  with  wounds 
plunged  into  the  river,  where  he  died  fighting,  to  the  last.  His 
relics  were  conveyed  to  Poland  and  buried  in  Cracow  Cathedral, 
where  he  lies  by  the  side  of  Tadeusz  Kosduszko  and  Jan  Sobieski. 
Poniatowski's  Mes  souvenirs  sur  ta  campagne  de  1792  (Lemberg, 
1863)  is  a  valuable  historical  document. 

See  Stanislaw  Kostka.Bogudawski,  Life  of  Princg  Joseph  Ponia- 
towski (PoL;  Wanaw.  1831);  Franciuek  Paczkowski,  Prince'Josepk 
Poniatowski  (Pol.;  Cracow,  1898):  Correspondence  of  Poniatowski 
(ed.  E.  Raczynski,  Poaen,  1843):  Bronislaw  Dembinski,  Stanislaus 
Augustus  and  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski  in  the  light  of  their  Corre- 
spondence (Fr.;  Lembeig,  1904);  Szymon  AskenaZy,  Prince 
fduph  Poniatowski  (PoL ;  Warsaw,  1905).  (R.  N.  B.) 

PONS,  JBAN  LOUIS  (1761-1831),  French  astronomer,  was 
bom  at  Peyres  (HauteS  Alpes)  on  the  24th  of  December  1761. 
He  ent<ired  the  Marseilles  observatory  in  1789,  and  in  1819 
became  the  director  of  the  new  observatory  at  MarUa  near 
Lucca,  which  he  left  in  1835  for  the  observatory  of  the  museum 
at  Florence.  Here  he  died  on  the  14th  of  October  1831. 
Between  1801  and  1837  Pons  discovered  thirty-seyen  comets,  one 
of  which  (observed  on  the  36th  of  November  1818)  was  named 
after  J.  F.  Encke,  who  determined  iu  remarkably  short  period. 

See  M.  R.  A.  Henrion,  ^KnHa«r«  biographipie,  I  388  (Paris,  1831); 
Memoirs  Roy.  Astron.  Soc.  v.  410;  R.  Wolf,  Geschichle  der 
Astronomie,  p.  709;  J.  C.  Poggendonf,  Biog.  lit,  HandwCrterbueh, 
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PORSARD,  FRANQ0I8  (18x4-1867),  French  dramatist,  was 
born  at  Vienne,  department  of  lain,  on  the  ist  of  June  1814. 
He  was  bred  a  lawyer,  and  his  first  performance  in  literature 
was  a  translation  of  Manfred  (1837).  His  play  Luerice  was 
represented  at  the  Tkidtre  Francis  on  the  zst  of  April  1843. 
This  date  is  a  kind  of  epoch  in  literature  and  dramatic 
history,  because  it  marked  a  reaction  against  the  romantic 
style  of  Dumas  and  Hugo.  He  received  in  1845  the  prize 
awarded  by  the  Academy  for  a  tragedy  "  to  oppose  a  dike  to 
the  waves  of  romanticism."  Ponsard  adopted  the  liberty  of 
the  romantics  with  regard  to  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  but 
he  reverted  to  the  more  soba  style  of  earlier  French  drama. 
The  tastes  and  capacities  of  the  greatest  tragic  actress  of  the 
day,  Rachel,  suited  his  methods,  and  this  contributed  greatly 
to  his  own  popularity.  He  followed  up  Lucrict  with  AgiUs  de 
Mtranie  (1846),  Charlotte  Corday  (1850),  and  others.  Ponsard 
accepted  the  empire,  though  with  no  very  great  enthusiasm, 
and  received  the  post  of  librarian  to  the  senate,  which,  however, 
he  soon  resigned,  fighting  a  bloodless  duel  with  a  journalist  on 
the  subject.  VHonneur  et  VargetU,  one  of  his  most  successful 
plays,  was  acted  in  1853,  and  he  became  an  Academician  in 
Z855.  For  some  years  he  did  little,  but  in  x866  he  obtained 
great  success  with  Le  Lion  amoureux,  another  play  dealing  with 
the  revolutionary  epoch.  His  GalUie,  which  excited  great 
opposition  in  the,  clerical  camp,  was  produced  early  in  1867. 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  7th  of  July  of  the  same  year,  soon  after 
his  nomination  to  the  commandership  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Most  of  Ponsard's  plays  hold  a  certain  steady  level  of  literary 
and  dramatic  ability,  but  his  popularity  is  in  the  main  due  to 
the  fact  that  his  appearance  coincided  with  a  certain  public 
weariness  of  the  extravagant  and  unequal  style  of  1830. 

His  (Euores  compttUs  were  published  in  Paris  C3  vols.,  1865- 
1876).  See  La  Fin  du  tMdtre  romaiUique  et  Franfois  Ponsard  d'apres 
des  documents  inidits  (1899),  by  C.  Latreillc. 

PONSONBT*  JOHN  (X713-Z789),  Irish  politician,  second  son 
of  Brabazon  Ponsonby,  xst  earl  of  Bessborough,  was  bom  on 
the  29th  of  March  1713.  In  1739  he  entered  the  Irish  parliament 
and  in  2744  he  became  first  commissioner  of  the  revenue;  in 
1746  he  was  appointed  a  privy  councillor,  and  in  1756  Speaker 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Belonging  to  one  of  the  great 
families  which  at  this  time  monopolized  the  government  of 
Ireland,  Ponsonby  was  one  of  the  principal  "  undertakers,"  men 
who  controlled  the  whole  of  the  king's  business  in  Ireland,  and 
be  retained  the  chief  authority  until  the  marquess  Townshend 
became  lord-lieutenant  in  1767.  Then  followed  a  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  the  Ponsonby  faction  and  the  party 
dependent  on  Townshend,  one  result  of  this  being  that  Ponsonby 
resigned  the  speakership  in  1771.  He  died  on  the  12th  of 
December  17S9.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William 
Cavendish,  3rd  duke  of  Devonshire,  a  connexion  which  was  of 
great  importance  to  the  Ponsonbys. 

Ponsonby's  third  son,  George  Ponsonby  (175S-1817),  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  March  1755  and 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  A  barrister,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament  in  17  76  and  was 
chancellor  of  the  Irish  exchequer  in  1782,  afterwards  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  on  the  question  of  Roman 
Catholic  relief,  and  leading  the  opposition  to  the  union  of  the 
parliaments.  After  1800  Ponsonby  represented  Wicklow  and 
then  Tavistock  in  the  united  parliament;  in  x8o6  he  was  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  from  1808  to  18x7  he  was  the  official 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  left  an 
only  daughter  when  he  died  in  London  on  the  8th  of  July.  x8 17. 

George  Ponsonby's  elder  brother,  William  Brabazon 
Ponsonby,  xst  Baron  Ponsonby  (X744-X806),  was  also  a  leading 
Whig  politician,  being  a  member  of  the  Irish,  and  after  1800,  of 
the  British  pariiamenL  In  x8o6  shortly  before  his  death  he 
was  created  Baron  Ponsonby  of  Imokilly.  '  Three  of  his  sons 
were  men  of  note.  The  eldest  was  John  (c.  1770-1855),  who 
succeeded  to  the  barony  and  was  created  a  viscount  in  1839; 
be  was  ambassador  at  Constantinople  from  1832  to  2837  and 
at  >^eima  from  X846  to  X850.    The  second  son  was  Major- 


Gencral  Sir  William  Ponsonby  (1773-1815),  who,  after  serving 
in  the  Peninsular  War,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
whilst  leading  a  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry.  Another  son  was 
Richard  Ponsonby  (1772-1853),  bishop  of  Deny.  Sir  William 
Ponsonby's  posthumous  son  William  (x8i6-i86i)  became  3rd 
Baron  Ponsonby  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  John,  Viscount 
Ponsonby;  he  (Ued  childless  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin 
William  Brabazon  Poiisonby  (x8o7-x866),  only  son  of  the  bishop 
of  Deny,  on  whose  death  the  barony  of  Ponsonby  became  extinct. 

Among  other  members  of  this  family  may  be  mentioned  Major- 
General  Sir  Frederick  Cavendish  Ponsonby  <i  783-1837),  son  of 
the  3rd  earl  of  Bessborough,  a  soldier  who  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battles  of  Talavera,  Salamanca  and  Vittoria,  in  the 
Peninsular 'War,  and  was  wounded  at  Waterioo;  he  was  governor 
of  Malta  from  1826  to  1835.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  Henry  Frederick 
Ponsonby  (1825-1895),  a  soldier  who  served  in  the  Crimea,  is 
best  remembered  as  private  secretary  to  Queen  Victoria  from 
X870  until  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

PONSON  DU  TERRAIL  (Pierre  Alexis  db  Ponson], 
VicoMTE  DE  (1829-X871),  French  romance  writer,  was  bora  at 
Montmaur  (Is^)  on  the  8th  of  July  X829.  He  was  a  proUfic 
novelist,  producing  in  the  space  of  two.  years  some  seventy- 
three  volumes.  Among  his  most  successful  productions  were 
Les  Coulisses  du  nfonde  (1853),  Exploits  de  Rocambole  (1859), 
Les  Drames  de  Paris  (1865)  and  Le  Porgeron  de  la  Cour-Dieu 
(X869).    He  died  at  Bordteux  on  the  20th  of  January  1871. 

PONT  (or  Kylpont),  ROBERT  (1524-1606),  Scottish  reformer, 
was  educated  at  St  Andrews.  In  X562  he  was  appointed 
minister  at  Dunblane  and  then  at  Dunkdd;  in  2563,  commis- 
sioner for  Moray,  Inverness  and  Banff.  Then  in  succession 
he  became  minister  of  Bimic  (1567),  provost  of  Trinity  College 
near  Edinburgh  (X57X),  a  lord  of  session  (1572),  minister  of  St 
Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh  (1573)  and  at  St  Andrews  (1581).  Pbnt 
was  a  strenuous  champion  of  ecclesiastical  independence,  and 
for  protesting  against  parliamentary  interference  in  church 
government  he  was  obliged  to  leave  hi»  country.  From  X584 
to  X586  he  was  in  England,  but  returning  north  he  resumed  his 
prominence  in  church  matters  and  kept  it  until  his  death  in 
1606.  His  elder  son  Timothy  Pont  (i56o?-x6i4?)  was  a  good 
mathematician,  surveyor,  and  "  the  first  projector  of  a  Scottish 
atlas." 

PONTA  DBLOADA,  the  capital  of  an  administrative  district, 
comprising  the  islands  of  St  Michael's  and  St  Mary  in  the 
Portuguese  archipelago  of  the  Azores.  Pop.  (1900),  17,620. 
Ponla  Delgada  is  built  on  the  south  coast  of  St  Michael's,  in 
37^  40'  N.  and  25^  36'  W.  Its  mild  climate,  and  the  fine  scenery 
of  its  motmtaih  background,  render  it  very  attractive  to  visitors; 
it  is  the  commercial  centre,  and  the  most  populous  city  of  the 
archipelago.  Besides  the  cathedral,  it  contains  several  inter- 
esting churches  and  monasteries,  and  an  observatory.  Formerly 
its  natural  inner  harbour  only  admitted  vessels  of  light  drauf^t, 
while  larger  ships  were  compelled  to  anchor  in  an  open  road- 
stead, which  was  inaccessible  during  the  prevalence  of  southerly 
gales.  But  great  improvements  were  effected  after  z86o  by 
the  constmction  of  a  breakwater  2800  ft.  long. 

PONT-A-MOUSSON,  a  town  of  northern  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Meurthe-et-Mosclle,  27  m.  N.N.W.  of  Nancy  by  raiL 
Pop.  (2906),  12,282.  The  Moselle,  which  is  canalized,  divides 
the  town  into  two  quarters,  united  by  a  bridge  of  the  late  i6th 
centuiy.  The  church  of  St  Martin,  dating  from  the  X3th,  24ih 
and  25th  centuries,  has  a  handsome  facade  with  two  towers, 
aifd  in  the  interior  a  choir  screen  and  Holy  Septilchre  of  the  25th 
century.  The  lower  ecclesiastical  seminary  occupies  the  build- 
ing of  an  old  Premonstratensian  convent.  There  are  several 
interesting  old  houses.  The  town  has  a  communal  college  and 
engineering  workshops,  blast  fumaccs,  and  manufactures  of 
lacquered  ware,  paper,  cardboard,  cables  and  iron-ware.  Dating 
from  the  9th  or  20th  century,  Pont4L-Mousson  constituted  a 
lordship,  which  was  made  a  marquisate  in  2354.  It  was  from 
2572  to  1763  the  seat  of  a  well-known  university. 

PONTANUS,  J0VIANU8  (1426-2503),  Italian  humanist  and 
poet,  was  bora  in  2426  at  Cerret6  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto, 
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his  Cather  was  murdered  in  one  of  the  frequent  dvO 
bravb  which  then  disturbed  the  peace  of  Italian  towns.  His 
mother  escaped  with  the  boy  to  Perugia,  and  it  was  here  that 
Pootano  received  his  first  instruction  in  languages  and  literature. 
Failing  to  recover  his  patrimony,  he  abandoned  Umbria,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  established  himseU  at  Naples,  which 
coatinoed  to  be  his  chief  place  of  residence  during  a  long  and 
proQiezous  career.  He  here  began  a  close  friendship  with  the 
distinguished  scholar,  Antonio  Beccadelli,  through  whose  in- 
fluence he  gained  admission  to  the  royal  chancery  of  AlphOnso 
the  Magnanimous.  Alphonso  discerned  the  singular  gifts  of 
the  young  scholar,  and  made  him  tutor  to  his  sons.  Pontano's 
oonnezion  with  the  Aragonese  dynasty  as  political  adviser, 
miUtaiy  secretary  and  chancellor  was  henceforth  a  dose  one; 
and  the  most  doubtful  passage  in  his  diplomatic  career  is  when 
be  wdcomed  Charles  VUI.  of  France  upon  the  entry  of  that  king 
into  Naples  in  1495,  tAus  showing  that  he  was  too  ready  to 
abandon  the  princes  upon  whose  generosity  his  fortunes  had  been 
raised.  Fontano  illustrates  in  a  marked  manner  the  position 
of  power  to  which  men  of  letters  and  learning  had  arrived  in 
Italy.  He  entered  Naples  as  a  penniless  schohur.  He  was 
almost  immediately  made  the  companion  and  trusted  friend  of 
its  sovereign,  loaded  with  honours,  lodged  in  a  fine  house, 
coroUed  among  the  nobles  of  the  realm,  enriched,  and  placed  at 
the  very  height  of  social  importance.  Following  the  example  of 
Pomponio  Leto  in  Rome  and  of  Cosimo  de'  Media  at  Florence, 
Fbntano  founded  an  academy  for  the  meetings  of  learned  and 
distlaguished  men.  This  became  the  centre  of  fashion  as  well 
•a  of  erudition,  in  the  southern  capital,  and  subsisted  long  after 
its  lotinder's  death.  In  1461  he  married  his  first  wife,  Adriana 
Saaone,  who  bore  him  one  son  and  three  daughters  before  her 
«leath  in  149X.  Nothing  distinguished  Pontano  more  than  the 
stieagth  of  his  domestic  feeling.  He  was  passionately  attached 
to  his  wife  and  children; and,  while  his  friend  Beccadelli  signed 
the  licentious  verses  of  HermapkrodihUf  his  own  Muse  celebrated 
in  liberal  but  lojral  strains  the  pleasures  of  conjugal  affection, 
tbe  charm  of  infancy  and  the  sorrows  of  a  husband  and  a  father 
in  the  loss  of  those  he  loved.  Not  long  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  Pontano  took  in  second  marriage  a  beautiful  girl  of 
Ferraza,  who  is  only  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  Stella. 
Althougfa  he  was  at  least  sixty-five  years  of  age  at  this  period, 
his  poetic  faculty  displayed  itself  with  more  than  usual  warmth 
and  lustre  in  the  glowing  series  of  degies,  styled  Eridanus, 
which  he  poured  forth  to  commemorate  the  rapture  of  this 
onion.  SteDa's  one  child,  Lucilio,  survived  his  birth  but  fifty 
days;  nor  did  his  mother  long  remain  to  comfort  the  scholar's 
old  age.  Pontano  had  already  lost  his  only  son  by  the  first 
marriage;  therefore  his  declining  years  were  solitary.  He  died 
in  Z503  at  Naples,  where  a  remarkable  group  of  terra-cotta 
figures,  life-sixed  and  painted,  still  adorns  his  tomb  in  the  church 
of  Moote  Oliveto.  He  is  there  i^resented  togijther  with  his 
patron  Alphonso  and  his  friend  Sannazzaro  in  sidoration  before 
the  dead  Christ. 

As  a  diplomatist  and  state  ofiidal  Pontano  played  a  part  of 
some  importance  in  the  affairs  of  southern  Italy  and  in  the 
Barons'  War,  the  wars  with  Rome,  and  the  expulsion  and  restora- 
tion of  the  Aragonese  dynasty.  But  his  chief  claim  upon  the 
attentions  of  posterity  is  as  a  scholar.  His  writings  divide 
themsdves  into  dissertations  upon  such  topics  as  the  "  Liberality 
of  Princes  "  or  "  Fcrodty,"  composed  in  the  rhetorical  style  of 
the  day,  and  poems.  He  was  distinguished  for  energy  of  Latin 
style,  for  vigorous  intellectual  powers,  and  for  the  faculty,  rare 
among  his  contemporaries,  of  expressing  the  facts  of  modem 
life,  tbe  actualities  of  personal  emotion,  in  language  suflidently 
daaskal  yet  always  characteristic  of  the  man.  His  prose 
treatises  are  more  useful  to  students  of  manners  than  the  similar 
lacabiations  of  Poggio.  Yet  it  was  prindpally  as  a  Latin  poet 
that  lie  exhibited  his  full  strength.  An  ambitious  didactic 
composition  in  hexameters,  entitled  Urania^  embodying  the 
astronomical  sdcnce  of  the  age,  and  adorning  this  high  theme 
wirh  briSiant  msrthological  episodes,  won  the  admiration  of 
Itabr-    I^   still   refluins  a  monument  of  fertile  inv)sntion, 


.exuberant  facility  and  energetic  handling  of  material.  Not  less 
excellent  is  the  didactic  poem  on  orange  trees,  De  kortis  Hesptri- 
dum.  His  most  original  cotnpositlons.  in  verse,  however,  are 
degiac  and  hendecasyllabic  pieces  on  personal  topics—the  De 
ongugdti  OMore,  EridanuSf  Tumtdif  Naeniae,  Baiae,  &c. — in 
which  he  uttered  his  vehemently  passionate  emotions  with  a 
warmth  of  southern  colouring,  an  evident  sincerity,  and  a  truth 
of  painting  from  reality  which  excuse  their  erotic  freedom. 

Pontano's  proee  and  poems  were  printed  by  the  Aldi  at  Venice. 
For  hb  life  see  Ardito,  Cwoanni  PenUino  e  t  suoi  tempi  (Naples. 
1871):  for  his  place  in  the  history  of  literature,  Symonds.  Renais- 
sance  iH  Italy,  v5.A.S.) 

PONTARLIBR,  a  frontier  town  of  eastern  France,  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  dq>artment  of  Doubs,  36  m.  S.£.  of 
Besancon  by  road.  Pop.  (1906),  7896.  It  is  situated  2750  ft. 
above  sea-Ievd  on  the  Doubs,  about  four  miles  from  the  Swiss 
frontier,  and  forms  an  important  strategic  point  at  the  mouth 
of  the  defile  of  La  Cluse,  one  of  the  prindpal  passes  across  the 
Jura.  The  pass  is  ddended  by  the  modem  fort  of  Larmont, 
and  by  the  Fort  de  Joux,  which  was  originally  built  in  the  xoth 
century  by  the  family  of  Joux  and  played  a  conspicuotis  part 
in  the  history  of  Franche-Comt6.  Pontarlier  is  the  junction 
of  railway  lines  to  Neuchitd,  Lausanne,  Lons-le^Saunier,  D61e 
and  Besancon.  A  triumphal  arch  of  tiie  i8th  century  com- 
memorates the  reconstruction  of  the  town  after  the  destractive 
fire  of  1736.  It  was  at  Pontarlier  that  the  French  army  of  the 
East  made  its  last  stand  against  the  Prussians  in  1871  before 
crossing  the  Swiss  frontier.  The  distillation  of  herbs,  exteosivdy 
cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of  absinthe,  kirsch  and  other 
liqueurs,  is  the  chief  industry.  The  town  is  the.  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefect  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  a  communal 
college.  .-^        •—•'>•     —   - 

PONT  AUDEHER,  a  town  of  north-western  France,  capital 
of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  £ure,  39  m.  N.W. 
of  Evreux,  on  the  Risle,  a  left-bank  affluent  of  the  Seine,  and 
on  the  railway  from  Evreux  to  Honfieur.  Pop.  (1906),  5700. 
The  church  of  St  Ouen^  which  has  fine  stained  gLiss  of  the 
i6th  century,  combines  the  late  Gothic  and  Renaissance  styles; 
its  choir  is  Romanesque.  Local  institutions  are  the  sub-prefec- 
tuie,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  board  of  tiado^irbitration,  a 
chamber  and  tribunal  of  commerce.  Manufacturing  industry 
is  active,  and  indudes  the  founding  of  malleable  metal,  a  spur 
factory,  the  manufacture  of  glue  and  paper,  cotton-spinning 
and  various  branches  of  leather  manufacture.  There  is  trade 
in  flax,  wool,  gnun,  cattle,  dder,  paper,  iron,  wood  and  coal. 
The  port  has  a  length  of  over  half  a  mile  on  the  Risle,  which  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels  from  this  point  to  its  mouth  (10  m.). 
The  town  owes  its  name  to  Audomar,  a  Frank  lord,  who  in 
the  7th  or  8th  century  built  a  bridge  over  the  Risle  at  this  point. 
It  was  the  scene  of  several  provindal  ecdesiastical  councils  in 
the  X2th  and  13th  centuries  and  of  meetings  of  the  estates  of 
Normandy  in  the  13th  century. 

FONTS  (Ital.  for  **  bridge  ")t  ^  rough  game  peculiar  to  the 
dty  of  Pisa,  in  which  the  players,  divided  into  two  sides 
and  provided  with  padded  costumes,  contended  for  the 
possession  of  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  Amo.  The  weapon 
used,  both  for  offence  and  defence,  was  a  kind  of  shidd  which 
served  as  a  dub  as  well. 

A  history  and  description  of  the  game  may  be  found  in  William 
Heywood's  Polio  and  Ponte  (London,  1904). 

PONTBOORVOt  a  dty  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Caserta,  on  the  Garigliano,  about  48  m.  from  Caserta  and  3  m. 
from  Aquino  on  the  railway  from  Rome  to  Naples.  Pop.  (1901 ), 
10,518  (town);  12,49a  (commune).  The  town  is  approached  by 
a  triumphal  arch  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Pius  IX.  The  princi- 
pality of  Pontecorvo  (about  40  sq.  m.  in  extent),  once  an  indepen- 
dent state,  belonged  altematdy  to  the  Tomacelli  and  the  abbots 
of  Monte  Cassino.  Napoleon  bestowed  it  on  Bemadotte  in  i8o6» 
and  in  1810  it  was  incorporated  with  the  French  Empire. 

PONti»DOULANT,  LOUIS  GUSTAVE  LB  DOULCET,  Comte' 
DE  (1764-1853),  French  politidan,  was  bom  at  Caen  on  the  17th 
of  November  1764.    He  begin  a  career  in  the  army  in  j7i$. 
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A  moderate  supporter  of  the  revolution,  he  was  returned  to  the 
Convention  for  the  department  of  Calvados  in  1792,  and  became 
commissary  with  the  army  of  the  North.  He  voted  for  the 
imprisonment  of  Louis  XVI.  during  the  war,  and  his  banishment 
after  the  peace.  He  then  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the 
Gironde,  and  in  August  1793  was  outlawed.  He  had  refused  to 
defend  his  compatriot  Charlotte  Corday,  whp  wrote  him  a  letter 
of  reproach  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold.  He  returned  to  the 
Convention  on  the  8th  of  March  1795,  and  showed  an  unusual 
spirit  of  moderation  by  defending  Prieur  de  la  Mame  and  Robert 
LindeL  President  of  the  Convention  in  July  1795,  he  was  for 
some  months  a  member  of  the  council  of  public  safety.  He 
was  subsequently  elected  to  the  ooundl  of  five  hundred,  but  was 
suspected  of  royalist  leanings,  and  had  to  spend  some  time  in 
retirement  before  the  establishment  of  the  consulate.  Becoming 
senator  in  1805,  and  cotmt  of  the  empire  iA  z8o8,  he  organized 
the  national  guard  in  Francfae  Comt^  in  i8xx,  and  the  defence 
of  the  north-eastern  frontier  in  1813.  At  the  first  restoration 
Louis  XVin,  made  him  a  peer  of  France,  and  although  he 
received  a  similar  honour  from  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  he  sat  in  the  upper  house  under  the  Second  Restoration. 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  3Ri  of  April  1853,  leaving  memoirs  and 
correspondence  from  which  were  extracted  four  volumes  (i86x- 
1865)  of  Sotttenirs  kistoriques  a  parUmentoires  1764-1848. 

His  son  Louis  Adolphe  Le  Doulcet,  comte  de  Pontiooulant 
(1794-1882),  served  under  Napoleon  in  x8x3  and  1814,  and  then 
emigrated  to  Brazil,  where  he  took  part  in  the  abortive  insurrec- 
tion at  Pemambuco  in  18x7.  He  also  organized  a  French 
volunteer  contingent  in  the  Belgian  revolution  of  X830,  and  was 
wounded  at  Louvain.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Paris 
in  the  study  of  ancient  music  and  acoustics.  Among  his  works 
was  one  on  the  Musie  itutrumental  du  consenaUrire  de  musique 
(1864).  A  younger  brother,  Philippe  Gtistave  Le  Doulcet, 
comte  de  Pont£coulant  (x  795-1 874),  served  in  the  axiny  until 
1849,  when  he  retired  to  devote  himself  to  mathematics  and 
astronomy.  His  works  indude  Tki&rie  analytique  du  systinu 
du  monde  (Paris,  X839-X846)  and  TraiUi  Hementaire  de  physique 
cilesteji  vols.,  Paris,  X840). 

PONTBFRACT  (pronounced  and  sometimes  written  *'  Pom- 
fret  "),  a  market  town  and  mum'dpal  and  parliamenury  borough 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  2Z  m.  S.S.W.  from 
York,  served  by  the  Midland,  North-Eastem  and  Lancashire  & 
Yorkshire  railways.  Pop.  (X891),  9702;  (1901),  X3,427'  I^  is 
well  situated,  mainly  on  an  eminence,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Aire  and  the  Caldcr.  The  most  important  of  the  antiquarian 
remains  are  the  ruins  of  the  famous  castle  situated  on  a  rocky 
height,  originally  covering  with  its  predncts  an  area  of  over 
8  acres,  and  containing  in  all  eight  round  towers.  The  remains 
are  prindpally  of  Norman  date,  and  an  unusual  feature  of  the 
stronghold  is  the  existence  of  various  subterranean  chambers  i\i 
the  xock.  Below  the  castle  is  All  Saints  church,  which  suffered 
severely  during  the  siege  of  the  castle,  bur  still  retains  some  work 
of  the  1 2th  century.  In  1837  the  tower  and  transepts  were 
fitted  for  divine  service.  The  church  of  St  Giles,  formerly  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  All  SainU,  but  made  parochial  in  the  x8th 
century,  is  of  Norman  date,  but  most  of  the  present  structure 
is  modem.  The  17th-century  spire  was  removed  in  x  707,*  and 
replaced  by  a  square  tower,  which  was  rebuilt  in  X797;  the  chan- 
cel was  rebuilt  in  X869.  In  Southgate  is  an  andent  hermitage 
and  oratory  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  which  dates  from  X396. 
On  St  Thomas's  Hill,  where  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  was 
beheaded  in  1322,  a  chantry  was  erected  in  X373,  the  site  of 
which  IS  now  occupied  by  a  windmill  built  of  its  stones.  At 
Monkhill  there  are  the  remains  of  a  Tudor  building  called  the 
Old  Hall,  probably  constructed  out  of  the  old  priory  of  St  John's. 
A  grammar  school  of  andent  foundation,  renewed  by  Elizabeth 
and  George  III.,  occupies  modem  buildings.  The  town-hall 
was  built  at  the  dose  of  the  x8th  century  on  the  site  of  one 
erected  in  1656.  which  succeeded  the  old  moot-hall  dating  from 
Saxon  times.  Among  other  buildings  are  the  court  house,  the 
market  hall,  the  assembly  rooms  (a  handsome  building  adjoining 
(he  town-hall),  and  large  barracks.    The  foundation  of  the 


prindpal  almshouse,  that  of  St  Nicholas,  dates  from  before  the 
Conquest.  Trinity  Hospital  was  founded  by  Sir  Robert  Knotles 
(d.  X407),  an  eminent  military  commander  in  the  French  wars 
of  Edward  III.  At  Ackworth,  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  is  a 
large  school  of  the  Sodety  of  Friends  or  Quakers  (X778),  in  the 
foundation  of  which  Dr  John  Fotheqpll  (X7X2-X780)  was  a  prime 
mover.  There  are  extensive  gardens  and  nurseries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pontefract,  and  liquorice  is  largdy  grown 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  Pomfret  cakes.  The 
town  possesses  ironfoundries,  sack  and  matting  manufactories, 
Unneries,  breweries,  com  mills  and  brick  and  terra-ootta  works. 
The  parliamentary  borough,  falling  within  the  Osgoldcross 
division  of  the  county,  returns  one  member  (before  X885  the 
number  was  two).  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  six  alder- 
men and  1 8  councillors.   Area,  4078  acres. 

The  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  have  been  discovered  near 
Pontefract,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  settlement  in  the  town  itself 
until  after  the  Conquest.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
Tateshall  (now  Tanshelf ,  a  suburb  of  the  town)  was  the  chief 
manor  and  contained  60  burgesses,  while  Kiikby,  which  after- 
wards became  the  borough  of  Pontefract,  was  one  of  its  members. 
The  change  was  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  Dbert  de  Lacy, 
to  whom  the  Conqueror  had  granted  the  whole  of  the  honour  of 
Pontefract,  founded  a  castle  at  Kirkby,  on  a  site  said  to  have 
been  occupied  by  a  fortification  raised  by  Ailric,  a  Saxon  thane. 
Several  reasons  are  given  for  the  change  of  name  but  none  is  at 
all  satisfactory.  One  account  says  that  it  was  caused  by  a 
broken  bridge  which  delayed  the  Conqueror's  advance  to  the 
north,  but  this  is  known  to  have  been  at  Ferrybridge,  three 
miles  away;  a  second  says  that  the  new  name  was  derived  from 
a  Norman  town  called  Pontfrete,  which,  however,  never  existed; 
and  a  third  that  it  was  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  bridge  in 
I X  53  on  the  arrival  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  St  William,  when 
several  people  were  miraculously  preserved  from  drowning, 
although  the  town  was  already  known  as  Pontefract  in  XX40 
when  Archbishop  Thurstan  died  there.  The  manor  remaixied 
in  the  Lacy  family  until  it  passed  by  marriage  to  Thoixus,  duke 
of  Lancaster,  who  was  beheaded  on  a  hill  outside  the  town  after 
the  battle  of  Boroughbridge.  His  esutes  were  restored  to  his 
brother  Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  on  the  accession  of  Edward  III., 
and  the  manor  has  since  then  formed  part  of  the  duciiy  of 
Lancaster.  The  town  took  part  in  most  of  the  rebellions  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  in  1399  Richard  II.  was  imprisoned  and 
secretly  murdered  in  the  castle.  During  the  Wars  of  the  Roaes 
the  town  was  loyal  to  Henry  VI.,  and  several  of  the  Yorkist 
leaders  were  executed  here  after  the  battle  of  Wakefidd.  It  was 
taken  by  Robert  Aske,  leader  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  in 
1536.  In  X642  the  castle  was  garrisoned  for  Charles  I.  and 
sustained  four  sieges,  the  second,  in  1644,  being  successful, 
but  two  years  later  it  was  retaken  by  the  royalists,  who  hdd  it 
until  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  when  they  surrendered  to 
General  Lambert  and  the  castle  was  destroyed. 

Roger  de  Lacy  in  X194  granted  a  charter  to  the  burgesMS 
confirming  their  liberties  and  right  to  be  a  free  borougli  at  a 
fee-farm  of  x  2d.  yearly  for  every  toft,  granting  them  the  same 
privileges  as  the  burgesses  of  Grimsby,  and  that  their  reeve 
should  be  chosen  annually  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  at  his  court 
leet,  preference  being  given  to  the  burgesses  if  they  would  pay 
as  much  as  others  for  the  office.  Henry  de  Lacy  cofirmed  this 
charter  in  X278  and  in  1484  Richard  HI.  incorporated  the  town 
under  the  title  of  mayor  and  burgesses  and  granted -a  gfld 
merchant  with  a  hanse.  His  charter  was  withdrawn  on  the 
accession  of  Henry  VII.  and' a  similar  one  waa  granted,  while  in 
1489  the  king  gave  the  burgesses  licence  to  continue  choosing  a 
mayor  as  they  had  done  in  the  time  of  Richard  III.  In  x6o6-x6o7 
James  I.  confirmed  the  charter  of  Henry  VII.  and  regulated  the 
choice  of  the  mayor  by  providing  that  he  shoy^  be  dected  from 
among  the  chief  burgesses  by  the  burgctfes  themadves.  The 
privilege  of  returning  two  members  to  pariiament  which  had 
belonged  to  Pontefract  at  the  end  of  the  xjth  century  was  revived 
in  1620-162X  on  the  grounds  that  the  charter  of  1606-1607 
had  restored  all  their  privileges  to  the  burgesses.    Since  (be 
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Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  of  1885  one  member  only  has  been 
retorncd.  Liquorice  was  largely  grown  as  early  as  1700-1701, 
wben  the  corporation  prohibited  the  sale  of  buds  or  sets  of 
the  plant.  Richard  lU.  by  his  incorporation  charter  granted 
the  market  rights  in  the  borough  to  the  burgesses,  who  st311 
hold  them  under  his  charter. 

See  Vieioria  Omniy  History:  Yorhshin;  Edthtk  Report  of  tks  Royal 
Commission  on  Historical  Mammseripts  ( 1 870-1807) ;  Book  of  Entrios  ef 
tke  Ponlefraa  Corporation,  16^^-1706  (ed.  by  Richard  Holmes,  1882) ; 
Benjamin  Boothroyd.  771m  Htstory  of  the  Ancient  Borouik  of  Ponto- 
fract  (1807);  George  Fox.  Tko  Histrry  ofPonUfraa  (1827). 

VOnwrSDRk,  a  maritime  province  of  north-western  Spain, 
formed  in  1833  of  districts  taken  from  Galicia,  and  bounded 
00  the  N.  by  Corunna,  E.  by  Lugo  and  Orense,  S.  by  Portugal 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  Pop.  (1900),  457i26a ;  area,  1695  aq.  m. 
Pontevedra  is  the  smallest  of  the  provinces  of  Spain  except 
the  three  Basque  Provinces;  its  density  of  population,  269*8 
inhabitants  per  square  mile,  is  only  ezcdied  in  the  provinces  of 
Barcelona  and  Biscay  (Vizcaya).  Both  of  these  are  mining 
and  manufacturing  districts,  while  Pontevedra  is  dependent 
on  agriculture  and  fisheries.  The  surface  is  everywhere  moun- 
tainous, and  consists  almost  entirely  of  arable  Und,  pasture  or 
forest.  The  coast-line  is  deeply  indoited ;  navigation  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  prevalence  of  fogs  in  summer  and  storms  in 
winter,  llie  river  Miflo  (Portuguese  Minho)  forms  the  southern 
frontier,  and  is  navigable  by  small  ships  as  far  as  Salvatierra; 
and  the  province  is  watered  by  many  smaller  streams,  aU  flowing, 
like  the  Mifio,  into  the  Athintic  The  largest  of  these  are  the 
Ulla,  which  separates  Pontevedra  from  Corunna,  the  Umia  and 
the  Leres.  Pontevedra  has  a  mild  cUmate,  a  fertile  soQ  and  a 
very  heavy  rainfall.  Large  agricultural  fairs  are  held  in  the 
chief  towns,  and  there  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in  cattle 
to  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  hams,  salt  meat  and  fish,  eggs, 
breadstuffs,  leather  and  wine.  Vigo  is  the  headquarters  of 
shipping,  and  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  northern  Spain.  There 
are  also  good  harbours  at  Bayona,  Carril,  Marin,  Villagarda  and 
elsewhere  among  the  deep  estuaries  of  the  coast.  At  Tuy  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  railways  meet,  and  from  this  town  one 
Hne  goes  up  the  Mifio  valley  to  Orense,  and  another  northward 
along  the  coast  to  Santiago  de  Compostela. 

PONTEVEDRA,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Ponte- 
vedra; on  the  Tuy-Conmna  railway,  and  on  the  river  Lerez, 
which  here  enters  the  Ria  de  Pontevedra,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
Pop.  (1900),  23,33a  The  name  of  the  town  is  derived  from  the 
andent  Roman  bridge  {pons  velus)  of  twelve  arches,  which  spans 
the  Lerez  near  its  mouth.  Pontevedra  is  a  picturesque  town, 
mainly  built  of  granite,  and  still  partly  enclosed  by  medieval 
fortifications.  It  contains  handsome  provincial  and  munidpil 
halls  erected  in  the  X9th  century,  and  many  convents,  some  of 
which  have  been  converted  into  hospitals  or  schools.  Marin  and 
Saagcnjo  are  ports  on  the  Ria  de  Pontevedra,  which  is  the  seat 
of  a  tlniving  sardine  fishery.  There  is  an  active  trade  in  grain, 
wine  and  fruit;  doth,  hats,  leather  and  pottery  are  manufactured. 

fOHTIAC  (c.  1720-X769),  Indian  chief  of  the  Ottawa  and 
leader  In  the  "  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  "  in  1763-64,  was  bom 
between  17x2  and  1730  probably  on  the  Maumee  river,  near  the 
mouth  .of  the  Auglaize.  His  father  was  an  Ottawa,  and  his 
mother  an  Ojibwa.  By  1755  he  had  become  a  chief  of  the 
Ottawa  and  a  leader  of  thje  loose  confederacy  of  the  Ottawa, 
Pouwatomt  and  Ojibwa.  He  was  an  ally  of  France  and 
possibly  commanded  the  Ottawa  in  the  defeat  G^ly  9.  X755)  of 
General  Edward  Braddock.  In  November  1760  he  met  Major 
Robert  Rogers,  then  on  his  way  to  occupy  Michilimackinac  and 
other  forts  surrendered  by  the  French,  and  agreed  to  let  the 
Eai^sh  troops  pass  unmdested  on  condition  that  he  should  be 
treated  with  respect  by  the  British.  Like  other  Indians  he  soon 
realized  the  difiFerence  between  French  and  English  rule— that 
the  Incfians  were  no  longer  welcomed  at  the  forts  and  that  they 
would  ultimately  be  deprived  of  their  hunting  grounds  by  en- 
croadung  English  settlements.  French  hunters  and  traders 
cnooursged  Indian  disaffection  with  vague  promises  of  help  from 
France;  in  1762  an  Indian  "  prophet "  among  the  Delawares 
«o  the  Mokingnm  preached  a  union  of  the  Indians  to  expd  the 


English;  and  in  that  year  (as  in  1761)  there  were.abortivecon- 
spirades  to  massacre  the  English  garrisons  of  Detroit,  Fort 
Niagara  and  Fort  Pitt  (now  Pittsburg).  Pontiac  seems  to  have 
been  chief  of  a  magic  association  (the  Afetot),  and  he  took  advan- 
tage  of  the  religious  fervour  and  the  general  unrest  among  the 
Indians  to  organize  in  the  winter  of  1762-63  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  the  English  forts  to  be  made  in  May  1763  at  a  certain 
phase  of  the  moon.  On  the  27th  of  April  1763,  before  a  meeting 
near  Detroit  of  delegates  from  most  of  the  Algonquian  tribes,  he 
outlined  his  plans.  On  the  7th  of  May,  with  60  warriors,  he 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  gain  admission  to  Detroit,  which 
then  had  a  garrison  of  about  x6o  under  Major  Henry  Gladwin 
(i73»-X79x);  and  then  besieged  the  fort  from  the  9th  of  May  to 
the  end  of  (ktober.  On  the  28th  of  May  reinforcemenU  from 
Fort  Niagara  were  ambuscaded  near  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit. 
In  June  the  Wyandot  and  Potawatomi  withdrew  from  thesiege» 
but  on  the  29th  of  July  they  attacked  reinforcements  (280  men, 
induding  20  of  Rogers's  rangers)  from  Fort  Niagara  under 
Captain  James  Dalyell  (or  Dalzell),  who,  however,  gained  the 
fort,  and  in  spite  of  Gladwin's  opposition  on  the  3xst  of  July 
attacked  Pontiac's  camp,  but  was  ambuscaded  on  Bloody  Rub 
and  was  killed,  nearly  60  others  being  killed  or  wounded.  On 
the  1 2th  of  October  the  Potawatomi,  Ojibwa  and  Wyandot  made 
peace  with  the  English;  with  the  OtUwa  Pontiac  continued  the 
siege  until  the  30th  of  October,  when  he  learned  from  Neyon 
de  la  Valli^,  commandant  of  Fort  Chartres  (among  the  Illinois) 
that  he  would  not  be  aided  by  the  French.  Pontiac  then 
withdrew  to  the  Maumee. 

Fort  Pitt  with  a  garrison  of  330  men  under.  Captain  Simeon 
Ecuyer  was  attacked  on  the  22nd  of  June  and  was  besieged 
from  the  27th  of  July  to  the  ist  of  August,  when  the  Indians 
withdrew  to  meet  a  relief  expedition  of  500  men,  mostly  High* 
landers,  under  Colond  Henry  Bouquet  (i 719-1766),  who  had 
set  out  from  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  x8th  of  July,  and 
relieved  Fort  ligonier  (on  the  site  of  the  borough  of  Ligonier^ 
Westmoreland  county,  Penn.)  on  the  2nd  of  August,  but 
was  surprised  on  the  5th,  and  fought  (5th  and  6th)  the  battle 
of  Bushy  Run  (25  m.  S.E.  of  Fort  Pitt),  finally  flankfaigand 
routing  the  Indians  after  tricking  them  by  a  feinted  retreat  of 
a  part  of  his  force.  Bouquet  reached  Fort  Pitt  on  the  loth 
of  August.  At  Michilimackinac  (Mackinac),  Michigan,  on  the 
4th  of  June,  the  Indians  gained  admission  to  the  fort  by  a  trick» 
killed  nearly  a  score  of  the  garrison  and  captured  the  remainder^ 
induding  Captain  George  Etherington,  the  commander,  boides 
several  English  traders,  induding  Alexander  Henry  (1739-1824).* 
Some  of  the  captives  were  seized  by  the  Ottawa,  who  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  attack;  a  part  of  these  were  rdeased,  and  reached 
Montreal  on  the  13th  of  August.  Seven  of  the  prisoners  kept 
by  the  Ojibwa  were  killed  in  cold  blood  by  one  of  thdr  chiefs.* 
Fort  Sandusky  (on  the  site  of  Sandusky,  Ohio)  was  taken  on  the 
x6th  of  May  by  Wyandot;  and  Fort  St  Joseph  (on  the  site  of  the 
present  Niles,  Mich.)  was  captured  on  the  25th  of  May  and  xx 
men(outofitsgarrisonof  14)  were  massacred,  the  others  with  the 
commandant.  Ensign  Schlosser,  being  taken  to  Detroit  and 
exchanged  for  Indian  prisoners.  On  the  27th  of  May  Fort 
Miami  (on  the  site  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana)  surrendered  to  the 
Indians  after  its  commander.  Ensign  Holmes,  had  been  treacher- 
ously killed.  Fort  Ouiatanon  (about  5  m.  south-west  of  the  present 
Lafayette,  Indiana)  and  Fort  Presque  Isle  (on  the  site  of  Erie, 
Penn.)  were  taken  by  the  Indians  on  the  xst  and  x6th  of 
June  respectivdy;  and  Fort  Le  Boeuf  (on  the  site  of  Waterford^ 

*  Henry,  a  native  of  New  Brunswick.  N.J..  had  become  a  fur- 
trader  at  Fort  Michilimackinac  in  i7iSi.  He  was  rescued  by 
Wawatam,  an  Ottawa,  who  had  adopted  him  as  a  brother;  In  X764 
he  took  part  in  Colonel  John  Brsdstreet's  expeditran;  in  1770.  with 
Sir  William  Johnson,  the  duke  of  Ckxicester  and  others,  formed  a 
Company  to  mine  copper  in  the  Lake  Superior  region;  was  a  fur- 
trader  again  until  1796;  aftd  then  became  a  merchant  in  MonticaL 
His  Travels  and  Aiventnres  in  Canada  and  Iks  Indian  Territories 
between  tko  Years  1760  and  1776  (1809:  reprinted  1901)  is  a  valuable 
account  of  the  fur  trade  and  of  his  adventures  at  Michiliniackinac. 
He  is  not  to  be  confused  with  his  nephew  of  the  same  name,  abo  a 
fur-trader,  whose  journal  was  published  in  1807  in  3  vols.,  as  New. 
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Penn.)  was  ntrpriacd  oa  the  i8th,  but  iu  garrison  ocaped, 
and  icven  (out  of  ij)  got  safely  to  Fort  Pitt.  Fort  Venango 
(near  the  site  of  the  present  Venango,  Penn.)  vaa  taken 
and  burnt  about  the  same  time  by  some  Senecas  (the  only 
Iroquois  in  the  conspiracy),  who  massacred  the  garrison  and 
later  burned  the  commander,  Lieut.  Gordon.  About  500 
Senecas  on  the  X4th  of  September  surprised  a  wagon  train, 
escorted  by  24  soldiers,  from  Fort  Schlosser  (a  m.  above  Niagara 
FaUs),  drove  most  of  them  over  the  brink  of  the  Devil's  Hole 
(below  the  cataract),  and  then  neariy  annihilated  a  party  from 
Fort  Niagara  sent  to  the  rescue. 

In  1763,  although  the  main  attacks  on  Detroit  and  Fort  Pitt 
had  failed,  nearly  every  minor  fort  atucked  was  captured, 
about  200  settlers  and  traders  were  killed,  and  in  property 
destroyed  or  plundered  the  English  lost  about  £100,000,  the 
greatest  loss  in  men  and  property  being  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

In  June  1764  Colonel  John  Bradstreet  (17x1-1774)  led  about 
1 200  men  from  Albany  to  Fort  Niagara,  where  at  a  great  gather- 
ing of  the  Indians  several  treaties  were  made  in  July;  in  August 
he  made  at  Presque  Isle  a  treaty  (afterwards  annulled  by 
General  Thomas  Gage)  with  some  Delaware  and  Shawnee  chiefs; 
and  in  September  made  treaties  (both  unsatisfactory)  with  the 
Wyandot,  Ottawa  and  Miami  at  Sandusky,  and  with  various 
chiefs  at  Detroit.  He  sent  Captain  Howard  to  occupy  the  forts 
at  Michilimackinac,  Green  Bay  and  Sault  Ste  Marie,  and  Captain 
Morris  up  the  Maumce  river,  where  he  conferred  with  Pontiac, 
and  then  to  Fort  Miami,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Miami;  and  with  his  men  Bradstreet  returned 
to  Oswego  in  November,  having  accomplished  little  of  value. 
An  expedition  of  1500  men  under  Colonel  Bouquet  left  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  in  August,  and  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Tuscarawas,  Ohio,  induced  the  Indians  to  release  their  prisoners 
and  to  stop  fighting— the  practical  end  of  the  conspiracy. 
Bontiac  himself  nuuie  submission  to  Sir  William  Johnson  on  the 
25th  of  July  1766  at  Oswego,  New  York.  In  April  1769  he  was 
murdered,  when  drunk,  at  Cahokia  (nearly  opposite  St  Louis) 
by  a  Kaskaskia  Indian  bribed  by  an  English  trader;  and  he  was 
buried  near  the  St  Louis  Fort.  His  death  occasioned  a  bitter 
war  in  which  a  renmant  of  the  Illinois  was  practically  annihilated 
in  X770  at  Starved  Rock  (between  the  present  Ottawa  and  La 
Salle),  Illinois,  by  the  Potawatomi,  who  had  been  followeis  of 
Pontiac.  Pontiac  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
Indian  race  in  American  history,  and  was  notable  in  particular 
for  Us  power  (rare  among  the  Indians)  of  organisation. 

See  Frands  Parkman,  The  Conspiracy  ef  PonHae  (a  vols.,  Boston, 
1851;  lothed.,  1896). 

POMTIACt  a  dty  and  the  oounty-seat  of  Oakland  county, 
Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Clinton  river,  about  26  m.  N.W.  of 
Detroit.  Pop.  (1890),  6200;  (1900)  9769,  of  whom  2020  were 
fordgn-bom;  (19x0 U.S.  census)  14,5*32.  It  isserved  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  Pontiac,  Oxford  Bl  Northern  railways  (being  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  latter),  and  by  the  Detroit  Bl  Pontiac 
and  the  North-Western  electric  inter-urban  lines.  In  the  sur- 
rounding cotmtry  there  are  many  small,  picturesque  lakes  (the 
largest  being  Orchard,  about  6  m.  south-east  of  Pontiac,  Cass 
and  Elisabeth  lakes),  and  there  is  good  hunting  and  fishing  in 
the  vicinity.  In  Pontiac  is  the  Eastern  Michigan  Asylum  for 
the  insane  (X878),  with  grounds  covering  more  than  500  acres. 
The  dty  has  various  manufactures,  and  the  value  of  the  factory 
producU  increased  from  $2,470,887  in  1900  to  $3,047,422  in 
1904,  or  23-3%.  Agricultural  products,  fruit  and  wool  from 
the  surrounding  country  are  shipped  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  munidpality  owns  and  operates  its  waterworks.  Pontiac, 
named  in  honour  ol  the  famous  Indian  chief  of  that  name,  was 
laid  out  as  a  town  in  x8x8,  became  the  county-seat  in  1820,  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1837,  and  was  chartered  in  x86x. 

PONTIAinJS,  pope  from  230  to  235.  He  was  exiled  by  the 
emperor  Maximinus  to  Sardinia,  and  in  consequence  of  this  sen- 
tence resigned  (Sept.  28, 23  $),    He  was  succeeded  by  Anteros. 

POMTIFEX.  The  collegium  of  the  Pontifices  was  the  most 
important  priesthood  of  andent  Rome,  being  specially  charged 
with  the  administration  of_the  jiudmnum,i^,  that  part  tff  the 


dvQ  law  which  regulated  the  idations  of  the  ooomnmity  with 
the  ddties  recognised  by  the  state  offidally,  together  with  a 
general  superintendence  of  the  worship  of  gens  and  family. 
The  name  is  deariy  derived  from  po$u  and  foure,  but  whether 
this  should  be  taken  as  indicating  any  special  connexion  with  the 
sacred  bridge  over  the  Tiber  ( Pons  Sublicius) ,  or  what  the  original 
meaning  may  have  been,  cannot  now  be  determined.  The 
college  existed  under  the  monarchy,  when  its  members  were 
probably  three  in  number;  they  may  safely  be  considered  as 
legal  advisers  of  the  rex  in  all  matters  of  religion.  Under  the 
republic  they  emerge  into  prominence  under  a  pontifex  maximus, 
who  took  over  the  king's  duties  as  chief  administrator  of  religious 
law,  just  as  his  chief  sacrificial  duties  were  taken  by  the  rex 
sacrorum;  his  dwelling  was  the  regia,  **  the  house  of  Uie  king." 
During  the  republican  period  the  number  of  pontifices  increased, 
probably  by  multiples  of  three,  until  after  Sulla  (82  B.c.)  we 
find  them  fifteen;  for  the  year  57  B.c.  we  have  a  complete  list 
of  them  in  Cicero  {Hanuf.  res  p.  6,  12).  Included  in  the 
collegium  were  also  therexsacforum,the  ilamines,  three  assistant 
pontifices  (minoics)  and  the  vestal  virgins,  who  were  all  chosen 
by  the  pontifex  marimuti  Vacancies  in  the  body  of  pontifices 
were  ori^nally  filled  by  co-optation;  but  from  the  second  Punic 
War  onwards  the  pontifex  nuudmus  was  chosen  by  a  peculiar 
fornrof  popular  election,  and  in  the  last  age  of  the  republic  this 
hdd  good  for  all  the  members.    They  all  held  oflke  for  life. 

The  immense  authority  of  the  coUqge  centred  in  the  pontifex 
maximus,  the  other  pontifices  forming  his  consUium  or  advising 
body.  Hb  functions  were  partly  sacrificial  or  ritualistic,  but 
these  were  the  least  important;  the  real  power  lay  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  jttf  dirinum,  the  chief  departments  of  which  may 
briefly  be  described  as  follows:  (t)  the  regulation  of  all  expiatory 
ceremonials  needed  as  the  result  of  pestilence,  lightning,  &c.; 
(2)  the  consecration  of  all  temples  and  other  sacred  places  and 
objects  dedicated  to  the  gods  by  the  state  through  its  magis- 
trates; (3)  the  regulation  of  the  palendar  both  astronomically 
and  in  detailed  application  to  the  public  life  of  the  state;  (4)  the 
administration  of  the  law  relating  to  burials  and  burying-places, 
and  the  worship  of  the  Manes,  or  dead  ancestors;  (5)  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  marriages  by  oonfarreatio,  t.e.  originally  of  all 
legal  patririan  marriages;  (6)  the  administration  of  the  law  of 
adoption  and  of  testamentary  succession.  They  had  also  the 
care  of  the  sute  archives,  of  the  lists  of  magistrates,  and  k^pt 
records  of  thdc  own  decisions  {cofUmentttriii  and  of  the  chief 
events  of  each  year  (sfuiato). 

It  is  obvious  that  a  priesthood  having  such  functions  as  these, 
and  holding  office  for  life,  must  have  been  a  great  power  in  the 
state,  and  for  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  republic  it  is  probable 
that  the  pontifex  maximus  was  in  fact  its  most  powerful  member. 
The  office  might  be  combined  with  a  magistracy,  and,  though 
its  powers  were  declaratory  rather  than  executive,  it  may  fairly 
be  described  as  quasi-magisteriaL  Under  the  later  republic  it 
was  coveted  chiefly  for  the  great  dignity  of  the  position;  Julius 
(Caesar  hdd  it  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  Augustus 
took  it  after  the  death  of  Lepidus  in  la  B.C..  after  which  it 
became  inseparable  from  the  office  of  the  rdgning  emperor. 
With  the  decay  of  the  empire  the  title  very  naturally  fell  to  the 
popes,  whose  functions  as  administrators  of  religious  law  dosdy 
resembled  those  of  the  andent  Roman  priesthood,  hence  the 
modem  use  of  "  pontiff  "  and  "  pontifical." 

For  further  details  coonlt  Marauaidt,  StaalseerwaUumg,  iii. 
S35  teq.;  Wiaaowa,  Bditym  nnd  KnUus  der  Rfimer,  430  acq.; 
^uM-Ledeicq,  Les  Pondjes,  passim.  (W.  wTf.  •) 

POntivt,  a  town  of  western  France,  chief  town  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Morbihan,  46  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Vannes  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906),  6312  (town);  9506  (commune). 
The  town,  situated  on  the  Blavet,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Nantes-Brest  canal,  comprises  two' distinct  part»-*the  old  town 
and  that  to  the  south  known  as  Napolfonville.  The  Utter, 
bunt  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  desired  to  make  !t  the  military 
headquarters  for  Brittany,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  buncks, 
subsequently  gave  iU  name  to  the  whole  town,  but  in  187  x  the 
.old  namewas  rcfumed.    The  ancient  CMtk  (1485)  ^  the  dukc% 
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of  Rohan,  whosfe  capital  the  town  was,  b  occupied  by  the  Muste 
k  Brigant  of  art  and  archaeology.  A  monument  to  commem- 
oiaU  the  Breton-Angevin  Union,  the  deputies  of  which  met  at 
Ftaitivy  in  1790,  was  erected  in  1894,  and  there  are  statues  of 
Dr  Gu£pin,  a  democrat,  and  General  de  Lourmel  (d.  1854).  The 
town  has  a  sub-prefeaure,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  a 
lycfe  for  boys.  Pontivy  had  its  origin  in  a  monastery  founded 
in  the  7th  century  by  St  Ivy,  a  monk  of  Lindisfame. 

POMT-L'ABBIL  a  town  of  western  France  in  the  department 
of  Finistdre,  13  m.  S.W.  of  Quiroper  by  raU.  Pop.  (1906),  of  the 
town  4485,  of  the  commune  6433.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  estuary  or  river  of  Pont-l'Abb^,  a  m.  from  the 
sea.  Its  port  carries  on  fishing,  imports  timber,  coal,  &c.,  and 
exports  mine-props  and  the  cereals  and  vegetables  of  the  neigh- 
boarhood.  Of  the  old  buildings  of  the  town  the  chief  is  a  church 
of  the  14th,  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  once  attached  to  a  Carmelite 
convent;  an  old  castle  Is  occupied  by  the  h6tel  de  ville.  The 
local  costumes,  trimmed  with  the  bright-coloured  embroideries 
for  which  the  town  is  noted,  are  among  the  most  striking  in 
Brittany;  the  bigoudat  or  head-dress  of  the  women  has  given  its 
name  to  the  inhabitants.  Pont-rAbb6  carries  on  flour-milling 
and  the  extraction  of  chemicals  from  seaweed. 

POimURTIN,  ARMAND  AUGUSTIN  JOSEPH  MARIE 
FERRARD,  Comte  de  (1811-1890),  French  critic  and  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  Avignon  (Vauduse)  on  the  16th  of  July  18 11. 
Imbued  by  family  tradition  with  legitimist  sympathies,  he  began 
by  attacking  the  followers  of  the  encyclopaedists  and  their 
successors.  In  the  A  ssemblie  natumaU  he  published  his  Causeries 
liiUraircs,  a  series  of  attacks  on  prominent  Liberals,  which  created 
some  sensation.  Pontmartin  was  an  indefatigable  journalist, 
and  most  of  his  papers  were  eventually  published  in  volume 
form:  Conies  ef  rHerits  d*uH  planteur  de  ckoux  (1845);  Causeries 
du  samedi  (18S7-1860);  Nomeaux  samedis  (1865-1881),  &c. 
But  the  most  famoia  of  all  his  books  Is  Les  Jeudis  de  Mme. 
Charbonmeau  (1863),  which  under  the  form  of  a  novel  offered 
a  series  of  inalicious  and  witty  portraits  of  contemporary 
writers.  Pontmartin  died  at  Avignon  on  the  39th  of  March 
1890. 

See  Haczfekl  and  Meunier.  Les  Critigius  liiUmres  du  XIX* 
sutie  (1894)- 

PORTOISB,  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an  arron- 
diisement  of  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oiae,  18  m.  N.W.  of 
Paris  on  the  railway  to  Dieppe.  Pop.  (1906),  7963.  Pontoise 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oise  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Viosne.  The  traffic  on  the  main  river  is  large, 
and  the  tributary  drives  numerous  mills.  Of  the  many  churches 
that  used  to  exist  in  the  town  two  only  remain:  St  Madou,  a 
church  ol  the  isth  century,  altered  and  restored  in  the  15th  and 
i6tb  cxntnries  by  Pierre  Lemerder,  the  famous  architect  of  St 
Euitache  at  Paris,  and  containing  a  fine  holy  sepulchre  of  the 
i6th  century;  and  Notre-Dame,  of  the  dose  of  the  i6th  century, 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  St  Gautier,  abbot  of  Meulan  in  the 
i3th  century.  At  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps  by  which  St 
Madoo  b  approached  is  the  statue  of  General  Leclerc,  a  native  of 
the  town  and  husband  of  Pauline  Bonaparte.  Grain  and  flour 
are  the  principal  staples  of  the  trade;  a  well-known  fair  is  held 
ia  November.  The  town  has  a  sub-prefecture,  tribunals  of  first 
ustaitfe  and  of  commerce  and  a  communal  coUege.  At  M^rid, 
sear  Pontoise,  there  are  interesting  remains  of  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Le  VaL  Pontoise  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Gauls  as 
Bn9a  Isarae  (Bridge  of  the  Oise).  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Ncvmans  in  the  9th  century,  united  with  Normandy  in  1033,  and 
acquired  by  Philip  I.  in  X064.  Capital  of  the^  French  Vexin,  it 
possessed  an  important  stronghold  and  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  wars  between  the  French  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy 
snd  in  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  The  English  took  it  in  14 19, 
and  again  in  1437.  In  1441  Charles  VII.  took  it  by  storm  after 
a  three  months'  siege.  After  belonging  to  the  count  of  Charolais 
down  to  tbe  treaty  of  Conflaiis,  it  was  given  as  a  dowry  to  Jeanne 
of  France  when  she  was  divorced  by  Louis  XII.  The  parlement 
of  Paris  several  times  met  In  the  town;  and  in  1561  the  states- 
geaeral  coovoked  at  Orleans  removed  thither  after  the  death  of 


Francis  II.  During  the  Fronde  it  offered  a  refuge  to  Louis  XIV. 
and  Masarin.  Henry  III.  made  it  an  apanage  for  his  brother 
the  duke  of  Anjou.  At  a  later  period  it  passed  to  the  duke  of 
Conti.    Down  to  the  Revolution  it  remained  a  monastic  town. 

PONTOON  (Fr.  fonUm^  from  Lat.  fonSf  a  bridge),  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  used  as  a  ferry  boat  or  lighter;  espedally  a  boat 
of  particular  design  intended  to  form  part  of  a  military  bridge. 
In  modem  hydraulic  engineering  the  words  ponton  and  pontoon 
are  used  to  designate  hollow  water-tight  structures  which  are 
secured  to  sunken  wrecks  and  bring  them  up  to  the  surface,  and 
also  the  hollow  chambers  which  serve  as  gates  for  docks  and 
sluices,  and  are  lowered  and  raised  by  the  admission  and  pumping 
out  of  water. 

Military  Pontwm  Bridges,— Fnm  time  immemorial  floating 
bridges  of  vessels  bearing  a  roadway  of  beams  and  planks  have 
been  employed  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  rivers  and  arms  of  the 
sea.  Xerxes  crossed  the  Hellespont  on  a  double  bridge,  one  line 
supported  on  three  hundred  and  sixty,  the  other  on  three  hundred 
and  fourteen  vessels,  anchored  head  and  stem  with  their  keels 
in  the  direction  of  the  current.  Darius  threw  simihu-  bridges 
across  the  Bosporus  and  the  Danube  in  his  war  against  the 
Scythians,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  empbyed  a  bridge  of  boats 
to  cross  the  river  Tigris  In  their  retreat  from  Persia.  Floating 
bridges  have  been  repeatedly  constructed  over  rivers  m  Europe 
and  Asia,  not  merely  temporarily  for  the  passage  of  an  army, 
but  permanently  for  the  requirements  of  the  country;  and  to  this 
day  many  of  the  great  rivers  in  India  are  crossed,  on  the  lines  of 
the  prindpal  roads,  by  floating  bridges,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  supported  on  boats  such  as  are  employed  for  ordinary  traffic 
on  the  river. 

But  light  vessels  which  can  be  taken  out  of  the  water  and 
lifted  on  to  carriages  are  required  for  transport  with  an  army  in 
the  field.  Alexander  the  Great  occasionally  carried  with  his 
army  vessels  divided  into  portions,  which  were  put  together 
on  reaching  the  banks  of  a  river,  as  in  crossing  the  Hydaspes;  he 
is  even  said  to  have  carried  his  army  over  the  Oxus  by  means 
of  rafu  made  of  the  hide  tents  of  the  soldiers  stuffed  with  straw, 
when  he  found  that  all  the  river  boats  had  been  burnt.  Cyrus 
crossed  the  Euphrates  on  stuffed  skins.  The  practice  of  carrying 
about  skins  to  be  inflated  when  troops  had  to  cross  a  river,  which 
was  adopted  by  both  Greeks 'and  Romans,  still  exists  in  the 
East.  In  the  4th  century  the  emperor  Julian  crossed  the  Tigris, 
Euphrates  and  other  rivers  by  bridges  of  boats  made  of  skins 
stretched  over  osier  frames.  In  the  wars  of  the  X7th  century 
pontoons.are  found  as  reguUr  components  of  the  trains  of  armies, 
the  Germans  using  a  leather,  the  Dutch  a  tin  and  the  French  a 
copper  "  skin  "  over  stout  timber  frames. 

Modem  military  pontoons  have  been  made  of  two  forms,  open 
as  an  undecked  boat,  or  closed  as  a  decked  canoe  or  cyUnder. 
During  the  Peninsular  War  the  English  employed  open  bateaux; 
but  the  experience  gained  in  that  war  induced  them  to  introduce 
the  closed  form.  General  Colleton  devised  a  buoy  pontoon, 
cylindrical  with  conical  ends  and  made  of  wooden  staves  like  a 
cask.  Then  General  Sir  Charles  Pasley  introduced  demi-pon- 
toons,  like  decked  canoes  with  pointed  bows  and  square  stems, 
a  pair,  attached  stemwise,  forming  a  single  "  pier  "  of  support 
for  the  roadway;  they  were  constructed  of  light  timber  frames 
covered  with  sheet  copper  and  were  decked  with  wood;  each 
demi-pontoon  was  divided  internally  into  separate  compartments 
by  partitions  which  were  made  as  water-tight  as  possible,  and 
also  supplied  with  the  means  of  pumping  out  water;  when  trans- 
ported overland  with  an  army  a  pair  of  demi-pontoons  and  the 
superstmcture  of  one  bay  formed  the  load  for  a  single  carriage 
wdghing  37-75  cw'-  when  loaded.  The  Pasley  was  superseded 
by  the  Blanshard  pontoon,  a  tin  coated  cylinder  with  hemis- 
pherical ends,  for  which  great  mobility  was  claimed,  two  pon- 
toons and  two  bays  superstructure  being  carried  on  one  waggon, 
giving  a  weight  of  about  45  cwt.,  which  was  intended  to  be  drawn 
by  four  horses.  The  Blanshard  pontoon  was  long  used  in  the 
British  army,  but  was  ultimately  discarded;  and  British 
engineers  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  desirable  to  return 
to  the  form  of  the  open  bateau  to  which  the  engineers  of  all  the 
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Continental  umies  had  meanwhile  oonitantly  adhered.  Captain 
Fowke,  RX.,  invented  a  folding  open  bateau,  made  of  water- 
proof canvas  attached  to  sliding  libs,  so  that  for  transport  it 
could  be  coflapsed  like  the  bellows  of  an  accordion  and  for  use 
could  be  extended  by  a  pair  of  stretchers.  This  was  followed  by 
the  pontoon  designed  by  Colonel  Blood,  R.E.,  an  open  bateau 
with  decked  ends  and  sides  partly  decked  where  the  rowlock 
blocks  were  fixed.  It  consisted  of  six  sets  of  framed  ribs  con- 
nected by  a  deep  kelson,  two  side  streaks,  and  three  bottom 
streaks.  The  sides  and  bottom  were  of  thin  yellow  pine  with 
canvas  secured  to  both  surfaces  by  india-rubber  solution,  and 
coated  outside  with  marine  glue.  The  central  interval  between 
the  pontoons  in  forming  a  bridge  was  invariably  maintained  at 
15  ft.;  for  the  support  of  the  roadway  five  baulks  were  ordinarily 
employed,  but  nine  for  the  passage  of  siege  artillery  and  the 
heaviest  loads;  they  fitted  on  to  saddles  resting  on  central 
saddle  beams.  The  pontoons  were  not  immersed  to  within  i  ft. 
of  the  tops  of  their  "  cosmings  "  when  carrying  ordinary  loads, 
as  of  infantry  in  marching  order  "  in  fours  "  crowded  at  a  check, 
or  the  i6-pounder  R.M.L.  gun  of  position  weighing  43  cwt.;  nor 
were  they  immersed  to  within  6  in.  when  carrying  extraordinary 
loads,  such  as  disorganised  infantry,  or  the  64-pounder  R.M.L. 
gun  weighing  98  cwt.  In  designing  this  pontoon  the  chief  points 
attended  to  were — (i)  improvement  in  power  of  support,  (a) 
simplification  in  bridge  construction,  (3)  reduction  of  weight  in 
transport,  and  (4)  adaptation  for  use  singly  as  boats  for  ferrying 
purposes.  One  pontoon  with  the  superstructure  for  a  single 
bay  constituted  a  load  for  one  wsggon,  with  a  total  wei^t 
behind  horses  of  about  40  cwt. 

The  following  uUe  (from  Bncy.  Brit.  9th  ed.)  shows  the  powera 
of  various  pontoons  in  use  by  difiaent  nations  in  the  past.  Modern 
improvements  are  comparatively  few.  The  "working  power  of 
support  "  has  been  calculated  in  most  insunces  by  deducting  from 
the  "  available  buoyancy  "  one-fourth  for  open  and  one-tenth  for 
closed  vessels: — 


In  the  English  and  French  equipment  the  pontoons  were  originally 
ade  of  two  uses,  the  smaller  and  lighter  for  the  "  advanced  guard,'* 
the  larger  and  heavier  for  the  "reserve;"  In  both  equipmenta 
the  same  Mse  pontoon  is  now  adopted  for  general  requirements,  the 
superstructure  being  strengthened  when  necessary  for  very  heavy 
weights.  The  German  army  has  an  undivided  galvanised  iron  pon- 
toon, 24  ft.  6  in.  long,  handy  as  a  boat,  but  of  inadequate  buoyancy 
for  heavy  traffic,  with  the  result  that  the  span  has  to  be  diminished 
and  ipso  facto  the  waterway  obstructed.    The  Austrian  and  Italian 


pontoons  are  made  in  three  pieces,  two  with  bows  and  a  middle 
less  than  two  pieces  are  ordinarily  employed,  and 


piece  without ;  notl 


the  third  is  introduced  when  great  supporting  power  is  required, 
but  in  all  cases  a  constant  interval  u  mainuined  between  the 
pontoons.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the -greater  number  of  pontoon 
equipments  greater  supporting  power  is  obtained  not  by  increasing 
the  number  of  supports  but  by  diminishini;  the  central  interval 
between  tlie  pontoons.  Within  certain  limits  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  buovancy  is  made  up  of  a  Urge  number  of  small  or  a 
SRuU  number  of  large  vessds,  so  long  as  the  waterway  b  not  unduly 
contracted  and  the  obstruction  offered  to  a  swift  current  dangerously 
increased;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  pontoon  bridges  have 
failed  as  frequently  from  being  washed  away  as  from  insufficient 
buoyancy.  In  Austria  efforts  have  been  made  to  diminish  the  weight 
of  the  Btrago  equipment  by  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron.  The 
present  pontoon,  in  three  pieces,  is  of  steel,  and  39  ft.  4  in.  long,  like 
the  old  pattern. 

In  the  British  army  Colonel  Blood's  equipment  was  later  modified 
by  the  introduction  of  a  bipartite  pontoon  designed  in  1889  by 
Lieut.  Clauson,  R.E.  Each  pontoon  is  carried  on  one  waggon  with 
a  bay  of  superstructure,  and  consisu  of  two  sections,  a  bow-pieoe  and 
a,  stern-piece,  connected  together  by  easily  manipulated  couplings 
iphor  bronse.  Decks  and  "  coamings  "  are  dupensed  witn, 
rowlock  holes  are  sunk  in  a  strong  gunwale.  The  detach- 
able saddle-beam,  whkh  receives  the  load  on  the  centre  of  the 
thwarts,  is  made  in  sections,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  saddle  of 
any  length  required.  The  baulks  (or  road-beareis)  and  chesses 
(or  planks)  remain  unaltered,  but  chess-holders  and  chess-bearers 
are  added  for  use  in  constructing  light  bridges  for  infantry  in  file. 
In  this  kind  of  bridge  each  pontoon  section  is  used  separatdy, 
with  a  roadway  of  chesses  idaced  lonptudinally  four  abreast,  in 
the  normal  or  medium  bridge  two  sections,  and  in  heavy  bridge 
three  sections  are  joined  together.    The  chief  advanuges  of  the 
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Gribeauval:  open  bateau,  oak       .     . 
Austrian:  open,  wooden,  1799       .     . 
Aust.-Birago:  open,  wooden;  two  pieces 
t*  n        u  three    „ 


French : < 


„    three 
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advanced  guard 


dose  order 
1  order 


Prussianiopen, 


ItsiUan:  open  wooden;  one  piece 
M         „  ,.       two  pieces 

„         modified ;  one  piece 
%, .  ••  two  pieces 

Bdgian:  open,  iron;  one  piece      .     .     . 
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Sm^isk  Pontoons. 
Peninsular     (  open,  tin ;  reserve      .     . 

equipment  1      „      „   advanced  guard . 
Pssley :  closed  demi-canoe;  copper     .     . 
Blanshard  :.cylinder,  tin ;  open  order  .     . 
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Fowke:  open,  collapsible,  canvas;  open  order 
Forbes:  closed,  spheranguhir,  tin;  open  order 
Blood:  open,  srooden;  genera]       .... 
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equipinent  are  (i)  the  buoyancy  of  the  pierB  can  be  proportioned 
to  the  weight  «  traflic  and  to  the  roughness  oC  the  water;  (3) 
owing  to  the  special  design  of  the  bows,  boats  and  raf  u  are  easy  to 
row,  while  the  pontoons  in  bridge  oppose  little  resistance  to  the 
current,  and  so  require  less  anchor  power;  (3)  transport  rafts,  pier- 
Heads  and  flying  bridges  can  be  constructca  with  great  ease,  owing 
to  the  flush  gunwales  on  which  baulks  can  rest  if  necessary;  (4)  the 
positooa  sections  are  convenient  to  handle,  easy  to  ship  or  to 
transport  by  laiU  and  can  readily  be  replaced  singly  if  damaged  in 
bridge.  A  canoe  pontoon  and  superstructure  adapted  for  pack 
transport  has  also  been  adopted  from  designs  by  Colonel  (Sir)  Elliott 
Wood,  C.B.,  R.E.  The  jpontoon  oonvsts  of  four  sections  laced 
u^etber,  cadi  section  being  a  framework  of  wood  coveied  with 
waterproof  sheeting.  Three  pontoons  and  eight  composite  planks 
form  a  "  unit,"  from  which  can  be  constructed  48  ft.  of  bridge  for 
infantry  in  file,  84  f t.  fbr  infantry  in  single  file,  or  a  raft  to  carry  15 
men  or  an  empyty  wagon. 

For  the  Britidi  army  in  India  the  standard  pontoon  for  many 
years  was  the  Fasley;  it  was  seldom  used,  however,  for  boats  could 
almost  always  be  procured  on  the  spot  in  suflident  numbers  wherc- 
evcr  a  floating  bridge  had  to  be  constructed.  Later  an  equipment 
was  prepared  tor  the  Indian  army  of  demi-pontoons,  similar  to  the 
Blood  pontoon  cut  in  half,  and  therefore  more  mobile;  each  has 
a  bow  and  a  square  stem,  and  they  are  ioined  at  the  stems  when 
required  to  form  a  **  pier  ";  they  are  fitted  with  movable  covers  and 
can  therefore  be  used  in  much  rougher  water  than  pontoons  of  the 
home  pattern,  and  their  power  of  support  and  breadth  of  roadway 
are  the  same.  The  Chitral  Relief  Expedition  of  1895,  however, 
revealed  certain  defects.  The  shape  01  the  bow  was  unsuited  to 
TMpid  currents;  the  balance  was  not  satisfactory,  and  the  copper 
sheathing  cracked.  E^)eriments  were  then  undertaken  trith  the 
bipartite  pontoon. 

The  india-nibber  pontoon  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
employed  even  in  America,  where  it  was  invented.  The  engineer 
c^fioers  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  after  full  experience  of  the 
india-rabber  pontoon  and  countless  other  inventions  of  American 
gemos,  adopted  the  French  equipment,  which  they  found  "  most 
excellent,  useful  and  reliable  for  all  military  purposes."  The 
Rnsstans,  in  crosnng  the  Danube  in  their  war  with  Turkey  in  1878, 
employed  the  Austrian  equipment.  Al — -^'-r^  --^to^^  have 
be»  tried  in  Germany,  but  have  not  been  .nJoiMcd. 

For  tight  bridging  work  the  Berthon  ami  otliL-r  co1kp§ib1e  hrjtita 
have  been  adopted  in  Germany  and  Gre  le  Britain^  esmciaUy  iot 
cavalry  work  in  advance  of  the  army.  Ttn-^  German  tolding  bo^i  b 
made  of  wood  framework  and  canvas  sLin^  U-^y  tKtata  £tre  c^f^ily 
carried  on  one  **  folding-boat  waujon."  The  lut^ij  k-neih  of  the  three 
sections  together  is  3i  ft.  6  m.  The  f^ntUt  field  troop  R.£., 
attached  to  cavalnr, carries  two  oollapsibk'  b<^t4  t8  ft.  6  in.  long. 

The  methods  01  constructing  pontoon  tjriijg^  hrive  bwn  timpU- 
fied  of  late  years  in  roost  amues,  and  are  usually  resthcted  to  (i) 
adding  pontoons  one  by  one  to  the  head  of  the  bridge;  (2)  con- 
BfTting  rafts  of  two  or  more  pontoons  into  bridge  by  mtermediate 
bajrs  of  superstructure;  and  (3)  swinging  across  the  river  a  bridge 
previoaaiy  prepared  alongud<i  the  shore.  The  formation  of  a  bridge 
from  rafts  toodiing  one  another  consumes  an  excessive  amount 
of  eqaipment.  and  opposes  unnecessary  resist&nce  to  the  stream;  it 
b  therefore  being  discarded  in  most  amries.  "  Booming  out " 
the  bridge  bay  by  bay  from  the  shore  until  the  bead  reaches  the 
opposite  oank.M  unsuited  for  rapid  curreilts,  and  is  almost  obfolete 
except  for  ^ht  infantry  bridges. 

In  evoy  army  the  pontoon  service  is  in  the  hands  of  technical 
specialists.*  But  there  are  many  other  forms  of  military 
bridging,  in  which  the  specialist  only  supervises  the  work  of  the 
ordinary  soldier,  or  indeed,  takes  no  part  whatever.  Troops  of 
an  aims  are  expected  to  be  familiar  with  certain  methods  of 
rough  temporaxy  bridging.  In  the  British  service  the  forms 
ci  temporaxy  ^berbridge usually  employed  are  called  trestle, 
k)dt  and  floating.  Toe  trestle  bridge  in  its  vaiioos  forms  con- 
sisU  of  a  series  of  two-legged  or  three-legged  trestles  carrying  the 
toad-bearers  and  chesses  which  form  the  roadway.  Trestles 
can  be  improvised,  but  some  are  carried,  ready  for  use,  by 
mobile  engineer  units  and  they  are  frequently  combined  with 
pontoon  bridges  at  the  shore  ends,  where  holding  ground  for 
the  feet  of  the  trestles  is  found.  Lock  bridges  never  touch 
water,  forming  sin^  spans  over  a  chasm.  These  consist  of 
spars  made  into  frames  of  which  the  feet  rest  in  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  the  heads  are  interlocked,  the  whole  being  securely 
hshed.  Another  type  of  frame-bridge  is  the  cantilever,  which 
has  been  used  in  Indian  frontier  expeditions  to  bridge  swift 

>Ia  Germany,  however,  as  mentioned  below,  Usfat  brid^ng 
materia]  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  cavalry.  This  tendency, 
ia  aooordance  with  the  needs  of  modem  armies,  will  protMbfy 
becocpe  more  prooounoed  in  the  future.  It  be^an  with  the  pro- 
vaioQ  of  demotttion  equipment  for  the  cavafary  ptoneers. 
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Steep-banked  streams.  Improvised  8u^>ension  bridges  are  also 
used.  Floating  bridges  are  made  not  only  of  pontoons  but  also 
of  boats  of  all  sorts^  casks  lashed  tojsether,  and  rafts.  They  are 
almost  always  combined  with  one  or  two  bays  of  trestle  bridging 
at  the  shore  ends. 

The  organiiation  of  bridging  personnel  in  diflerent  armies  shows 
as  much  divergence  of  opinion  as  the  design  of  pontoon  equiftment. 
In  Great  Britain,  since  the  divisional  reorganization,  the  bridging 
trains  have  been  assigned  to  the  "army  troops,"  which  include 
tr-  "  brirfrfr.;:  "— *ti:^,  tr""'—  -.:  -'*^-^'-,  and  4^  men  with  .92 
V'.;in.k--,  rii'^-t  ui  tn^Eiii  -iji - bkji >tja .  i.iiLJi  ujun  camcs  32  Doutoons 
and  S2  baj'j  ol  miperctnictuEVT  as  wcli  a«  t6  trestles  and  8  bays  of 
thr  iipprupdaic?  cup(rr?truictyn?p  and  can  construct  300  yds.  of 
moiium  bridge  lei  ah.  Ikddcs  thusc  tniicu  the  divi«onal  engineer 
UEiiu  {,2  fiL-kl  tofi]p.i[ua  perdLvisiDii)  bear  with  them  in  all  4  pontoons 
vhh  um  occemry  bAys  of  superstructure,  their 
iii.M-l(v  YjtAn^  fiiiiMit  jrt  vds.  of  medium  bridge, 
train  which  admits  of 
of  about  120  yds.  of 
iu«u«uiu  otiil  140  ydi».U  iiklii..Utolguig  atiu  ucars  besides  2  "  advanced 
guard  "  trains  which  can  provide  33  yds.  of  medium  bridging  each. 
Bendes  the  corps  trains  there  are  also  "  army  "  truns,  five  in  ail, 
which  can  furnish  280  yds.  of  medium  bndging  apiece.  These 
would  be  allotted  in  acooraanoe  with  the  leciuirements  of  particular 
campaigns.  In  Germany  the  increasing  importance  attached  to 
independent  cavalry  <^)erations  has  led  to  the  asugnment  of  a 
foldmg-boat  wagon  to  every  cavalry  nnmtnL  The  regimental 
equipment  provides  for  a  ferry,  capable  of  taxing  25  to  30  infantnrmen, 
one  artillery  vehicle  or  four  horses  at  one  journey,  a  foot-bridge 
22  to  \^  yds.  m  length,  or  a  light  bridge  of  8  to  13  yds.  By 
assemblmg  the  material  of  a  whole  cavalry  division  of  6  regiments, 
a  foot-bridge  of  no  to  2x0  yds.  or  a  light  bridge  of  57  to  70  yds. 
can  be  constructed.  The  oorpa  bridging  train  of  a  German  army 
corps  can  construct  x^p  yds.  of  medium  or  X70  yds.  of  light 
bridging,  and  each  of  the  two  divisional  txains,  40  yds.  of  medium 
and  48  yds.  of  light  brid^ng. 

PONTOPPIDAN,  ERIK  (169&-X764),  Danish  author,  was 
bom  at  Aarhus  on  the  24th. of  August  X698.  He  studied 
divinity  at  the  tmiversity  of  Copenhagen,  and  for  some  time 
acted  as  a  travelling  tutor.  In  1735  he  became  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  the  king.  In  1738  he  was  made  professor  extra- 
ordinary of  theology  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  1745  bishop  of 
Bexgen,  Norway,  where  he  died  on  the  20th  of  December  X764. 

His  principal  works  are:  Theatrum  Daniae  veteris  et  modtmM 
(dto,  X73q),  a  description  of  the  geography,  natural  history,  an- 
tiquities, &C.,  of  Denmark:  Cesta  et  vesHgia  dancrwn  exira  Damam 
(3  vols.  8vo,  X740),  a  laborious  but  uncritical  work;  Annales 
eccUsioe  4iamcM  (3  vols.,  1 741-1747);  UaniMfa,  danka  sdecHora 

ng.   trans., 

,         ,  containing   curious 

accounts,  often  referred  to,  of  the  Kraaken,  sea-serpent,  and  the 
like;  OrtgMts  hafnuHses  (1760);  Meuoaa  (3  vols.,  1742-1743),  a 
religious  novel.  His  Danslu  Atlas  (7  vols.  4X0),  an  historical  and 
topographical  account  of  Denmark,  was  mostly  posthumous. 

dee  an  article  by  S.  M.  Gjellerup  in  Datmk  Biografisk  Lexikon 
(vol.  xiii.,  1899). 

PONTOPPIDAN,  HBNRIK  (X857-  ),  Danish  author,  son 
of  a  pastor,  was  bom  at  Frederida  on  the  24th  of  July  X857. 
He  studied  physics  and  mathematics  at  the  tmiversity  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  when  he  was  eighteen  he  travelled  on  foot  through 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  His  novels  show  an  intixnate 
acquaintance  with  peasant  life  and  character,  the  earlier  ones 
showing  .dear  evidence  of  the  ixifluence  of  Kjelland.  An 
excellent  example  of  his  woxk  is  in  the  trilogy  dealLog  with  the 
histoxy  of  Emanuel  Hansted,  a  theoxizing  radical  parson  who 
marries  a  peasant  wife.  These  three  stories,  Uuid  (""Soil," 
X891),  Da  ForjaeUede  Land  ("  The  Promised  Land,"  xSga),  and 
Dommens  Dag  (1895)  are  marked  by  fine  discrimination  and 
great  narrative  power.  Among  his  other  works  are  Fra  HyiUme 
(1887),  Foikdhsskiidringer  (2  parts,  X888-X890),  and  Skyer  (1890). 
He  b^san  in  1898  a  newsexies  in  Lykke  Per^  the  stoxy  of  a  typical 
JuUander. 

See  an  article  of  Niels  MdOer  hi  Dansk  Biografisk  Lexikon  (yoL 
aiii-t  1899). 

PONTORMO,  JAOOPO  DA  (1494-1 5S7)»  vbose  family  name 
was  Carucd,  Italian  painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  was  bora 
at  Pantoxmo  in  1494,  son  of  a  painter  of  ordinary  ability,  was 
apprenticed  to  Leonardo  da  Vind,  and  afterwards  took  lessons 
from  Piero  di  Cosimo.    At  the  age  of  dghteen  he  became  a 


eccunae  namcae  (3  vols.,  1 741-1747;;  Marmora  aamca 
(2  Vols,  fol.,  1739-1741);  Glossarium  norvegicum  (i749)» 
forsdg  Norges  naiurUge   kUtorie   (4to,    1752-1754);    En 
Natural  History  of  Norway  (2  vols.,   1755),  containini 
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journeyman  to  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  was  remarked  as  a  young 
man  of  exertional  accomplishment  and  promise.  Later  on, 
but  still  in  early  youth,  be  executed,  in  continuation  of  Andrea's 
labours,  the  '*  VisiUtion,"  in  the  cloister  of  the  Servi  in  Florence 
— one  of  the  principal  surviving  evidences  of  his  powers.  The 
most  extensive  series  of  works  which  he  ever  undertook  was  a 
set  of  frescoes  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  Florence,  from  the 
"  Creation  of  Man  to  the  Deluge,"  closing  with  th«  "  Last 
Judgment."  By  this  time,  towards  1546,  he  had  falloi  under 
the  dangerous  q>ell  of  Michelangelo's  colossal  genius  and  super- 
human style;  and  Pontormo,  after  working  on  at  the  frescoes 
for  eleven  years,  left  then!  incomplete,  and  the  object  of  general 
disappointment  and  disparagement.  They  were  finished  by 
Angelo  Bronzino,  but  have  long  since  vanished  under  whitewash. 
Among  the  best  works  of  Pontormo  are  his  portraits,  which 
include  the  likenesses  of  various  members  of  the  Medici  famfly; 
they  are  vigorous,  animated  and  highly  finished.  He  was  fond 
of  new  and  odd  experiments  both  in  style  of  art  and  in  method  of 
painting.  From  Da  Vind  he  caught  one  of  the  marked  physio- 
gnomic traits  of  his  visages,  smiles  and  dimples.  At  one  time 
he  took  to  direct  imitation  or  reproduction  of  Albert  Diirer, 
and  executed  a  series  of  paintings  foundfed  on  the  Passion 
subjects  of  the  German  master,  not  only  in  composition,  but 
even  in  such  peculiarities  as  the  treatment  of  draperies,  &c. 
Pontormo  died  of  dropsy  on  the  and  of  January  1557,  mortified 
at  the  ill  success  of  his  frescoes  in  S.  Lorenzo;  he  was  buried 
below  his  work  in  the  ServL 

PONTRBHOU,  a  town  and  Ushop'jp  see  of  the  province  of 
Maasa  and  Carrara,  Tuscany,  Italy,  in  the  upper  ^ey  of  the 
Magra,  35  m.  N.  by  £.  of  Spesia  fay  ran  and  49  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Parma,  843  ft.  above  aea4eveL  Pop.  (1901),  4x07  (town); 
X4i570  (commune).  It  has  a  17th-century  cathfedraL  The 
church  of  the  Annunziata  with  its  Augustinian  monastery  is 
interesting.  There  are  also  mineral  springs.  The  town,  which 
is  well  situated  among  the  mountains,  was  an  independent 
republic  in  the-xath  and  xjth  centuries,  and  in  1495  was  sacked 
by  the  troops  of  Charles  VUL  of  Fxmnce.  It  was  much  damaged 
by  an  earthquake  in  1854. 

P0MTU8*  a  name  applied  in  ancient  times  to  extensive  tracts 
of  country  in  the  north-east  of  Asia  Minor  bordering  on  the 
Euxine  (Black  Sea),  which  was  often  called  simply  Pontos 
(the  Main),  by  the  Gredcs.  The  exact  signification  of  this 
purely  territorial  name  varied  greatly  at  different  times.  The 
Greeks  used  it  loosely  of  various  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
and  the  term  did  not  get  a  definite  connotation  till  after  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  founded  beyond  the  Halys  during 
the  troubled  period  foDowing  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
about  301  B.C.,  by  Mithradatcs  L,  KUsles,  son  of  a  Persian 
satrap  in  the  service  of  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  successors, 
and  ruled  by  a  succession  of  kings,  mostly  bearing  the  same  name, 
till  64  B.&  As  the  greater  part  of  this  kin^lom  ky  within 
the  immense  region  of  Cappadoda,  which  in  early  ages  extended 
from  the  borders  of  Cilidia  to  the  Euxine,  the  kkigdom  as  a 
whole  was  at  first  called  "  Cappadoda  towards  the  Pontus  " 
(«p^  r^  IUrrv)i  but  afterwards  simply  "  Pontus,"  the  name 
Cappadoda  bdng  henceforth  restricted  to.  the  southern  hall 
of  the  region  previously  induded  under  that  title.  Under  the 
last  king,  Mithradates  Eupator,  commonly  called  the  Great, 
the  realm  of  Pontus  induded  not  only  Pontic  Cappadoda  but 
also  the  seaboard  from  the  Bithynian  frontier  to  (Colchis,  part 
of  inland  Paphlagonia,  and  Lesser  Armenia  (see  under  Mecbka- 
DATES).  With  the  destruction  of  this  kingdom  1^  Pompey 
in  64  B.C.,  the  meaning  of  the  name  Pontus  underwent  a  change. 
Part  of  the  kingdom  was  now  annexed  to  the  Roman  Empire, 
bdng  united  with  Btthynia  in  a  double  province  called  **  Pontus 
and  Btthynia":  this  part  induded  (possibly  from  the  first, 
but  certainly  from  about  40  B.C.  onwards)  only  the  seaboard 
between  Heradda  {En^ij  and  Amisus  {Samsvn)^  the  ora  Pontica. 
Hereafter  the  simple  luune  Pontus  without  qualification  was 
regularly  employed  to  denote  the  half  of  this  dual  province, 
especially  by  Romans  and  people  speaking  from  the  Roman 
point  of  view;  it  b  so  used  almost  always  in  the  New  •Testament. 


But  it  was  also  frequently  used  to  denote  (in  whole  or  part)  that 
portion  of  the  old  Mithradatic  kingdom  which  lay  between  the 
Halys  (roughly)  and  the  bordos  of  Colchis,  Loser  Armenia, 
Cappadoda  and  Galatia— the  region  properly  df^gnatrd  by 
the  title  "  Cappadoda  towards  the  Pontus,"  which  was  always 
the  nudeus  of  the  Pontic  kingdom. 

This  region  is  regarded  by  the  geographer  Strabo  (aj>.  19-30), 
himadf  a  luUive  of  the  country,  as  Pontus  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term  {Ceogr.  p.  678).  Its  native  population  was  of  the 
same  stock  as  that  of  Cappadoda,  of  which  it  had  formed  a  part, 
an  Oriental  race  often  called  by  the  Greeks  Leucosyri  or  White 
Syrians,  as  distinguished  from  the  southern  Syrikns,  who  were 
of  a  darker  complexion,  but  thdr  prcdae  ethnological  relations 
are  uncertain.  Geographically  it  is  a  uble-land,  forming  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  great  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  edged  on  the 
north  by  a  lofty  mountain  rim,  along  the  foot  of  which  runs  a 
fringe  of  coast-land.  The  table-land  consists  of  a  series  of  fertile 
plains,  of  varying  size  and  devation  separated  from  each  other 
by  upland  tracts  or  mountains,  and  it  is  drained  almost  entirely 
by  the  river  Iris  {YeskH  Irmak)  and  its  numerous  tributaries, 
the  largest  of  which  are  the  Scylax  ( Tckekerek  Irmak)  with  many 
affluents  and  the  Lycus  {Kalkid  Irmak),  all  three  rising  in  th^ 
highlands  near,  or  on,  the  frontier  of  Armenia^'Minor  and  flowing 
first  in  a  westerly  and  then  in  a  north-werteriy  direction  to 
merge  their  waters  in  a  joint  stream,  which  (under  the  name 
of  the  Iris)  pierces  the  mountain-wall  and  emerges  on  the  east 
of  Amisus  ISamsun),  Between  the  Halys  and  the  Iris  the 
mountain  rim  is  comparatxvdy  low  and  broken,  but  east  of  the 
Iris  it  is  a  continuous  lofty  ridge  (called  by  the  andents  Paxy- 
adres  and  Scydises),  whose  rugged  northern  slopes  are  fuxrowed 
by  torrent  beds,  down  which  a  host  of  snudl  streams  (amons 
them  the  Thermodon,  famed  in  Amason  story)  tumble  to  the 
sea.  These  inaccessible  slopes  were  inhabited  even  In  Stxabo'a 
time  by  wild,  half-barbarous  txibes,  of  whose  ethnical  rdationa 
we  are  ignorant— the  Chalybes  (identified  by  the  Greeks  with 
Homer's  Chalybes),  Tibareni,  Mosynoed  and  Macrones,  on 
whose  manners  and  condition  some  light  is  thrown  by  Xenophoa 
(Anab,  V).  But  the  fringe  of  coast-land  from  Trebizond 
westward  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
is  jxistly  extolled  by  Strabo  for  its  wonderful  productxvencaSL 

The  sea-coast,  like  the  rest  of  the  south  shore  «f  the  Euxine* 
was  studded  with  Greek  colonies  founded  from  the  6th  oentuzy 
onwards:  Amisus,  a  colony  of  MQetus,  which  in  the  5th  century 
recdved  a  body  of  Athenian  settlers,  now  the  port  of  Samsmn; 
Cotyora,  now  Ordu;  Cerasus,  the  later  Phamaria,  now  Kerasundi 
and  Trapezos  (Trebikomd),  a  famous  dty  from  Xenophon'a 
time  till  the  end  of  the  middle  ages.  The  last  three  were 
colonies  of  Sinope,  itself  a  Milesian  colony.  The  chief  towna 
in  the  interior  were  Amasia,  on  the  Iris,  the  birthplace  of  Strabo, 
the  capital  of  Mithradates  the  Great,  and  the  burial-plaoe  of  the 
earlier  kings,  whose  tombs  still  exist;  Comana,  higher  up  the 
river,  a  famous  centre  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Ma  (or 
Cybde);  Zela,  another  great  religious  centre,  xdfounded  by 
Pompey,  iu>w  ZHeh;  Eupatoria,  refounded  by  Pompey  aa 
Ma^iopolis  at  the  junction  of  the  Lycus  and  Iris;  Calnra, 


Pompey'a  Diospolis,  afterwards  Neocaesarea,  now  Niksar; 
Sebastopolis  on  the  Scylax,  now  Stdu  SertA;  Sebsstris,  now 
Shas;  and  Megalopolis,  a  foundation  of  Pompey,  aomewhiere  in 
the  same  district. 

The  history  of  this  regbn  is  the  history  of  the  advance  of 
the  Roman  Empire  towards  the  Euphrates.  Its  political 
position  between  64  and  41  bx.,  when  Maxk  Antony  becanae 
master  of  the  East,  is  not  quite  certaiiu  Part  of  it  was  handed 
over  by  Pompey  to  dient  princes:  the  coast-land  east  of  the 
Halys  (except  the  territory  of  Amisus)  and  the  hill-tribes  ol 
Paryadres  were  given,  with  Lesser  Armenia,  to  the  G^tian 
chid  Ddotarus,  with  the  title  of  kii\g;  Comana  was  left  under 
the  rule  of  its  high-priest.  The  rest  of  the  interior  was  parti- 
tioned by  Pompey  amongst  the  inland  dties,  almost  all  of  which 
were  founded  by  him,  and,  according  to  one  view,  was  induded 
together  with  the  seaboard  west  of  Amisus  and  the  comer  of  notth- 
east  Paphlagonia  posicwed  by  Mithradates  in  bis  n 
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BoBtm-Bkliynia.  Othen  maintain  that  only  the  seaboard 
was  incfaided  in  the  province,  the  inland  dties  being  constituted 
sdHBOvcraing,  "protected"  commonities.  The  latter  view 
b  more  in  oonfonaity  with  Roman  policy  in  the  East,  which 
did  not  usually  annex  countries  till  they  reached  (under  the 
rule  of  dient  princes)  a  certain  level  of  civilisation  and  order, 
but  it  is  diflkult  to  reconcile  with  Stxabo's  statements  (p.  541 
sqq.).  In  any  case,  during  the  years  foUowiog  40  b.&  all  inland 
Pto&tTs  was  handed  over,  like  north-east  F^hlagonia,  to  native 
dynasts.  The  Pontic  possessions  of  Deiotarus  (d.  40  bjc)  were 
gmn  with  additions  («^.  Cafasra)  in  39  B.&  to  Darius,  son  of 
Risnaces,  and  in  36  B.a  to  Polemon,  son  of  a  rhetoriciyn  of 
Laodioea  on  the  Lycus.  The  high-priest  of  Cnmana,  Lycomedes, 
received  an  acceasiott  of  territory  and  the  royal  title.  The 
temtories  of  Zela  and  Megalopol^  were  divided  between  Lyco- 
medes, the  higb-priest  of  Zela  and  Ateporiz,  who  ruled  the 
princ^ality  of  Carana  (later  Sebastopolis).  Amaaia  and 
Amisas  were  abo  given  to  native  princes. 

Aft»  the  battle  of  Actium  (jr  b.&)  Augustus  restored 
Araisia  as  a  "  five  city  "  to  the  province  of  Bithynia-Pontus, 
bat  made  noother  serious  change.  Polemon  retained  his  king- 
dom tin  his  death  in  8  B.a,  when  it  passed  to  his  widow  Pytho- 
doris.  But  presently  the  process  of  annexation  began  and  the 
Pootic  districts  were  gradually  incorporated  in  the  empire, 
each  being  attached  to  the  province  of  Galatia,  then  the  centre 
of  Roman  forward  pdky.  (x)  The  western  district  was  an- 
nend  in  two  sections,  Sebastopolis  and  Amasia  in  3-a  B.c, 
and  Comana  in  ajb.  ^-35.  To  distinguish  this  district  £rom 
the  province  Bontus  and  Polemon's  Pontus,  it  was  henceforth 
called  Ponims  iolaHcus  (as  being  the  first  part  attached  to 
Galatia).  (2)  Pblemon's  kingdom,  ruled  since  aj>.  38  by  Pole- 
mon IL,  grandbum  of  the  former  king,  was  annexed  by  Nero  in 
AJL  64-65,  and  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Pontus  potemoniacuSf 
which  survived  for  centuries.  [But  the  simple  name  Pontus, 
Uthcrto  commonly  used  to  designate  Folcmon's  realm,  is  still 
cnqdoyed  to  denote  this  district  by  itself  or  in  conjunction 
with  Pontus  Galaticus,  wlure  the  context  makes  the  meaning 
dear  (e.^.  in  inscriptions  and  on  coins).]  Polemoniacus 
iadiided  the  sea-coast  from  the  Thermodon  to  Cotyora  and  the 
ialaiid  dties  Zela,  Magnopolis,  MegalopdUs,  Neocaesarea  and 
Sfbasteia  (acoocding  to  Ptolemy,  but  apparently  annexed  since 
2  Bja,  aoooidiiig  to  its  coins).  (3)  Finally,  at  the  same  time 
(u».  64)  was  annrtfd  the  remaining  eastern  part  of  Pontus, 
which  formed  part  of  Polemon's  realm  but  was  attached  to 
the  province  Cappadoda  and  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
cappedacicus.  These  three  districts  formed  distinct  adminis- 
tiative  divisions  within  the  provinces  to  which  they  were 
attached,  with  separate  capitals  Amaaia,  Neocaesarea  and 
Trapcxos;  but  the  first  two  were  afterwards  merged  in  one, 
Bocoetimes  called  Ponius  mtdiUrranaUf  with  Neocaesarea  as 
capital,  probably  when  they  were  definitivdy  transferred 
(about  AJD,  1x4)  to  Cappadoda,  then  the  great  frontier  military 
province. 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  provincial  system  under 
Diodetian  (about  aji.  295),  the  Pontic  districts  were  divided 
op  between  four  provinces  of  the  dioecesis  potUica:  (i)  Paphla- 
gooia,  to  whidi  was  attached  most  of  the  old  province  Pontus; 
(3)  Diospontus,  re-named  Hdenopontus  by  C^nsUntine,  con- 
taintng  the  rest  of  the  province  Pontus  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict, eight  dties  in  all  (induding  Sinope,  Amisus  and  Zela)  with 
Amasia  as  capital;  (3)  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  containing  Comana, 
Pbtemooxom,  Cerasus  and  Thtpezus  with  Neocaesarea  as 
capital;  and  (4)  Aimcnia  Minor,  five  dties,  with  Sebasteia,  as 
capitaL  This  xcaxiangement  gave  place  in  turn  to  the  Byzantine 
ijstaa  of  military  districts  {themes), 

Qoistiaalty  was  introduced  into  the  province  Pontus  (the 
On  pomUca)  by  way  of  the  sea  in  the  ist  century  after  Christ 
and  was  deeply  rooted  when  Pliny  governed  the  province 
(ajl  ixx«xr3).  But  the  Christianization  of  the  inland  Pontic 
<fistricts  bc|^  only  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  and 
was  largely  due  to  the  misaionaxy  taX  of  Gregory  Thaumatuigus, 
biibap  of  NcQCMnrea. 


See  Ramsay,  Histor.  Geogr.  cf  Asia  Miner  (i 
Cumont,  Studia  pontica  (1903  et  aeq.);  Baf 


) ;  Anderaoa  and 
and   Reinach, 


Reeueit  des  numnates  d^Asie  mta.,  t.  L  (1904) ;  H.  Gr^oire,  "  Voyage 
dans  le  Pont  '*  &c  in  Bull,  de  cones.  ML  (1909).      Q.  G.  C.  A.) 

PONTUS  DB  TYARD  (c.  152X-X605),  French  poet  and  member 
of  the  P16iade  (see  Daukat),  was  seigneur  of  Biasy  in  Burgundy, 
where  he  was  born  in  or  about  X52X.  He  was  a  friend  of  Antoine 
Hdroet  and  Maurice  Soive,  and  to  a  certain  extent  antidpated 
Ronsard  and  Joachim  Du  Bdlay.  His  Eneurs  amoureuses, 
originally  published  in  X549,  was  augmented  with  other  poems 
in  successive  editions  till  X573.  On  the  whole  his  poetry  is 
inferior  to  that  of  his  companions,  but  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  write  soimets  in  French  (the  actual  priority  bebngs  to  Mclin 
de  St  GcJais).  It  is  also  said  that  he  introduced  the  sestine 
into  France,  or  rather  reintroduced  it,  for  it  was  originally 
a  PA>veocal  inventioiL  In  his  later  years  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  philosophy.  He  became  bishop 
of  ChiUons-8ur-Sa6ne  iil  X578,  and  in  xsis;  appeared  his  Discours 
phUosophiques.  He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  cause  of 
Henry  IIL  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Guises.  This  attitude 
brou^t  down  on  him  the  vengeance  of  the  league;  he  was 
driven  from  Ch&lons  and  his  ch&teau  at  Bissy  was  plundered. 
He  survived  all  the  members  of  the  Pldade  and  lived  to  see  the 
onslaught  made  on  their  doctrines  by  Malherbe.  Pontus 
resiguMi  his  bishopric  in  X594,  and  retired  to  tht  ch&teau  de 
Bragny,  where  he  died  on  the  23rd  of  September  X605. 

His  Oeuvres  peitifues  nuy  be  found  in  the  PWade  frangaise  (^875) 
of  M.  Ch.  Marty-Laveauz. 

POHTTPOOL,  a  market  town  in  the  northern  parliamentary 
division  of  Monmouthshire,  England,  8  m.  N.  of  Newport, 
served  by  the  Great  Western,  London  &  North- Western,  and 
Rhymney  railways.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (x90x),  6x26.  It 
is  beautiifully  situated  on  an  acdivity  above  the  Afon  Lwyd, 
a  tributary  of  the  Usk.  Its  prosperity  is  due  to  its  situation 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  coal-  and  iron-fidd  of  Monmouthshire 
and  Glamorganshire.  The  earliest  record  of  trade  in  iron  ia  in 
X588,  but  it  was  devdoped  chiefly  in  the  beginning  of  the  x8th 
century  by  the  family  of  Hanbury,  the  proprietors  of  Pontypool 
Park.  Pontypool  was  formerly  famed  for  its  japaxmed  goods, 
invented  by  Thomas  Allwood,  a  native  of  Northampton,  who 
settled  in  the  town  in  the  rdgn  of  Charles  II.,  but  the  manu- 
facture has  long  been  transferred  elsewhere.  The  town  and 
neighbourhood  contain  large  forges  and  iron  mills  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron-work  and  tin-plate.  Water  communication 
is  afforded  with  Newport  by  the  Moimiouthshire  CanaL  On 
the  south-east  of  Pontypool  is  the  urban  district  of  Panteg, 
induding  Griffithstown,  with  a  popuUtion  (xpoi)  of  7484. 

POMTTPRIDD,  a  parish,  market  town,  and  urban  dhtrict, 
in  the  eastern  parliamentary  divisiovof  Glamorganshire,  Wales, 
situated  on  the  Taff  at  its  junction  with  the  Rhondda,  on  the 
Taff  Vale  railway,  and  on  the  Glamorganshire  Canal,  X2  m. 
N.N.W.  from  Cardiff,  X2  S.  from  Merthyr-iydfil,  and  169  by  rail 
from  London.  It  is  also  connected  with  Newport  by  a  Great 
Western  line  x8}  m.  long.  Pop.  (1901),  32,316.  It  recdves  its 
name  from  a  remarkable  bridge  of  one  aich  spanning  the  Taff, 
erected  in  1755  by  William  Edwards,  a  sdf-tau^t  mason. 
The  bridge  is  a  perfect  segment  of  a  drde,  the  chord  being 
140  ft.,  and  the  height  at  low  water  36  ft.  A  three-arched  bridge 
was  erected  dose  to  it  in  1857.  The  town  is  built  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  three  parishes  of  Llanwonno,  Llantwit  Fardre  and 
Eglwysilan,  out  of  portions  of  which  Glyntaff  was  formed  into 
an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  1848,  and  from  this  Pontypridd  was 
carved  in  X884.  The  urban  district  was  constituted  into  a 
dvfl  parish  in  X894.  The  church  of  St  Catherine,  buHt  in 
1868,  enlarged  in  X885,  is  in  early  Decorated  style;  other  places 
of  worship  are  the  Baptist,  Calvinistic  Methodist,  Congrega- 
tional, and  Wesleyan  chapels.  The  prindpal  secular  buildings 
are  a  masonic  hall,  town-hall  buOt  above  the  market,  free  library 
(1890),  county  hitermediate  schod  (1895)  and  court-house. 
Near  the  town  is  a  far-famed  rocking-stone  9I  tons  in  weight, 
known  as  the  Maen  Chwyf ,  round  which  a  drde  of  small  stones 
was  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  X9th  ceutuiy  under  the  direction 
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of  Myvyr  Moxganwg,  who  used  to  style  himself  archdruid  of 
Wales.  The  place  became,  for  a  time,  famous  as  a  meeting 
place  for  neo-Druidic  gatherings.  Pontypridd  was  an  insig- 
nificant village  till  the  opening  of  the  Taff  Vale  railway  into 
the  town  in  1840,  and  it  owed  its  progress  chiefly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  coal  areas  of  the  Rhondda  Valley,  for  which 
district  it  serves  as  the  market  town  and  chief  business  centre. 
It  also  possesses  anchor,  chain,  and  cable  works,  chemical  works, 
and  iron  «nd  brass  foundries.  Pontypridd  has,  jointly  with 
Rhondda,  a  stipendiary  magistrate  since  1872. 

POMT  (from  the  Lowland  Scots  ^oiraey,  probably  from  O.  Fr. 
pouieriet,  diminutive  of  poulain,  a  colt  or  foal;  Late  Lat.  fullanus, 
Lat.  puUuSt  a  young  animal),  a  horse  of  a  small  breed,  sometimes 
confined  to  such  as  do  not  exceed  t$  hands  in  height,  but 
generally  applied  to  any  horse  underi4  hands  (see  Hosse).  The 
word  is  of  frequent  use  as  a  slang  term  €,g.  for  a  sum  of  £25; 
for  a  liquor  measure  or  ^biss  containing  less  than  a  half-pint; 
and  in  America  for  a  literal  translation  of  a  forcagn  or  claasical 
author,  a  "crib." 

PONZA  (anc.  PotUiae),  the  principal  of  a  small  group  of 
isUnds  belof^ging  to  Italy.  Pop.  (xgoz),  4621.  The  group  is  of 
vokanic  origin,  and  includes  Palmazola  (anc  Palmaria),  Zannone 
(Sinonia),  Ventotene  (Pandateria,  pop.  in  xgox,  1986)  and  San 
Stefano.  It  is  situated  about  so  m.  S.  of  Monte  Circeo  and 
70  m.  W.  of  Naples,  and  belongs  putly  to  the  province  of  Caserta 
and  partly  to  that  of  Naples  (Ventotene).  There  is  regular 
communication  with  Naples  by  steamer,  and  in  summer  with 
Anzio.  The  isbmds  rise  to  a  height  of  about  70  ft.  above  sea- 
leveL  They  are  now  penal  settlements,  and  their  isolated 
character  led  to  their  bdag  similarly  used  in  ancient  times.  A 
colony  with  Latin  rights  was  founded  on  Pontiae  in  313  B.c. 
Nero,  Germanicus's  eldest  son,  and  the  sisters  of  r4iHgnla,  were 
confined  upon  it;  while  Pandateria  was  the  place  of  banishment 
of  Julia,  daugliter  of  Augustus,  of  her  daughter  Agrippina  the 
elder,  and  of  Octavia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Nero. 

POOD,  a  Russian  weight,  equivalent  to  40  lb  Russian  and 
about  36  lb  avdxdupois.  A  little  more  than  63  poods  go  to 
the  ton.  The  word  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Low  German  or 
Norse  Piuid,  p<nind. 

POOL,  (i)  A  pond,  or  a  small  body  of  still  water;  also  a 
place  in  a  river  or  stream  where  the  water  is  deep  and  still,  so 
applied  in  the  Thames  to  that  part  of  the  river  known  as  The 
Pod,  which  reaches  from  below  London  Bridge  to  limehouae. 
The  word  in  Old  English  was  pdl^  which  may  be  related,  to  pM 
or  pytf,  and  the  similar  Cdtic  words,  e.g.  Cornish  pol,  a  creek, 
ocunmon  on  the  Bristol  Channd  and  estuary  of  the  Severn,  on 
the  English  side  in  the  form  "  piU."  A  further  connexion  has 
been  suggested  with  Lat.  pdus,  maxsh;  Or.  mfKbtt  mud.  (a) 
A  name  for  the  stakes,  penalties,  &c,  in  various  card  and  other 
games  when  collected  together  to  be  paid  out  to  the  winners; 
also  the  name  of  a  variety  of  games  of  billiards  {q.v.).  This 
word  has  a  curious  history.  It  is  certainly  adapted  from  Fr. 
fonU,  hen,  chicken,  apparently  a  slang  term  for  the  stakes  in 
a  game,  possibly,  as  the  New  En^ish  DicHonaty  suggests,  used 
as  a  synonym  for  plunder,  booty.  "  Chicken-hazard  "  might 
be  dted  as  a  parallel,  though  that  has  been  taken  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  "  diequeen,"  a  form  of  the  Turkish  omu,  a  sequin. 
When  the  word  came  into  use  in  English  at  the  end  of  the  X7th 
century,  it  seems  to  have  been  at  once  identified  with  "pool," 
pond,  as  Fr.  ficke  (Jcher^  to  fix),  a  counter,  was  with  fish," 
counters  in  card  games  often  taking  the  form  of  "  fish  "  made 
of  mother-of-peari,  &c  "  Pod,"  in  the  sense  of  a  common 
fund,  has  been  adopted  as  a  commercial  term  for  a  combination 
for  the  purpose  of  speculating  in  stocks  and  shares,  the  several 
owners  of  securities  *'  pooling"  them  and  placing  them  under  a 
single  control,  and  sharing  all  kisses  and  profits.  Similarly 
the  name  is  given  to  a  form  of  trade  combination,  especially  in 
railway  or  shipping  companies,  by  which  the  receipts  or  profits 
are  divided  on  a  certain  agreed-upon  basis,  for  the  purpose  of 
avdding  competition  (see  Trusts). 

POOLS,  MATTHEW  (i6a4-'x679),  En^ish  NonooDfbnnist 
theologian,  was  bom  at  York,  educated  at  Emmanud  College. 


Cambridge,  and  from  1649  tiE  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity (1662)  hdd  the  rectory  of  St  Michad  le  Queme,  London. 
Subsequent  troubles  led  to  his  withdrawal  to  Holland,  and  he 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1679.  The  work  with  vdiich  hianaxne 
is  prindpally  associated  is  the  Synopsis  critkomm  HhUeorum 
(5  vols.  foL,  X669-X676),  in  which  he  summarizes  the  views  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  biblical  critics.  He  also  wrote  English  Aim»- 
tations  en  the  Holy  Bible,  as  far  as  Isa.  Iviii.— a  work  which 
was  completed  by  seversl  of  his  Nonconformist  brethren,  and 
published  in  a  vols.  foL  in  X683. 

POOLS,  PAUL  FALCONER  (x8o6-x879)i  Ens^ish  pahiter, 
was  bom  at  Bristd  in  x8o6.  Though  "self-taught  his  fine  feding 
for  colour,  poetic  sympathy  and  drunatic  power  gained  for  him 
a  high  position  among  British  artists.  He  exhibited  his  fiirst 
work  in  the  Royal  Academy  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  the  sub- 
ject being  "  The  Wdl,"  asoene  in  Naples.  There  was  an  interval 
of  seven  years  before  he  next  exhibited  his  "  Farewdl,  Farewell " 
in  X837,  which  was  fdlowed  by  the  "  Emigrant's  Departure," 
"  Hermann  and  Dorothea  "  and  "  By  the  Waters  of  Babylon.** 
In  1843  his  position  was  made  secure  by  his  "  Solomon  ^gle," 
and  by  his  success  in  the  Cartoon  Exhibition,  in  which  he  reodvcd 
from  the  Fine  Art  Conunissioners  a  prize  of  £300  sterling.  After 
his  exhibition  of  the  "  Surrender  of  Syon  House  "  he  was  dected 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  X846,  and  was  made  an 
academician  in  x86i.    He  died  in  1879. 

Pode's  subjects  divide  themsdves  into  two  ordeta—one 
idyllic,  the  other  dramatic  Of  the  former  his  "  May  Day  " 
(1852)  is  a  typical  example.  Of  both  styles  there  were  excellent 
examples  to  be  seen  in.  the  small  collection  of  his  works  shown 
at  Burlington  House  in  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  X883-X8S4. 
Among  his  early  dramatic  pictures  was  "  Solomon  Eag^  ex- 
horting the  People  to  Repentance  during  the  Plague  of  1665,*' 
painted  in  1843.  To  th^  dass  belongs  also  the  "  Messenger 
announcing  to  Job  the  Irruption  of  the  Sabeaas  and  the 
Slaughter  of  the  ServanU  "  (exhibited  in  1850),  and  "  Robert, 
Duke  of  Normandy  and  Arletu  "  (1848).  Finer  examples  of 
his  more  mature  power  in  this  direction  are  to  be  found  in  hia 
"  Prodigal  Son,"  painted  in  1869;  the  " Escape  of  Glaucusand 
lone  with  the  blind  girl  Nydia  from  Pompeii"  (x86o);  and 
"  Cunstaunce  sent  adrift  by  the  Constable  of  Alia,  ^ng  of 
Northumberland,"  painted  in  x868.  More  peaceful  than  these 
are  the  "  Song  of  Troubadours  "  (painted  in  1854)  and  the  "  Goths 
in  Italy"  (xSsx),  the  latter  an  important  historical  work  of 
great  power  and  beauty.  Of  a  less  lofty  strain,  but  stlU  more 
beautiful  iii  its  workmanship,  is  the  "  Seventh  Day  of  the 
Decameron,"  painted  in  X857.  In  this  picturo  Poole  rises  to  his 
f uU  height  as  a  oolouxist.  In  his  pastorals  he  is  soft  and  tender, 
as  in  the  "  Mountain  Path  "  (x8s3),  the  "  Water-cress  Gatherers  " 
(1870),  the  "  Shepston  Maiden  "  (X872).  But  when  he  turns  to 
the  grander  and  more  sublime  views  of  nature  his  work  is  bdd 
and  vigorous.  Fine  examples  of  this  style  may  be  seen  in  the 
"Vision  of  Ezekid"  of  the  NaUonal  Gallery,  "Sditude** 
(1876),  the  "  Entrance  to  the  Cave  of  Mammon  "  (1875),  the 
"  Dragon's  Cavern"  (1877),  and  perhaps  best  of  all  in  the  "  Lion 
in  the  Path  "  (1873),  a  great  xepresenution  of  mountain  and 
doud  form. 

POOU^  RBOniALD  STUART  (x83a-i895),  EogUah  aidiae- 
ologist  and  orientalist,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  S7th  of 
January  1832.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Edward  Poote,  a  wdl- 
known  bibliophile.  His  mother,  Sopha,  authoress  of  The 
En^iskwomoM  in  Egypt  (1844),  was  the  sister  of  £.  W.  Lane» 
the  Arabic  schdar,  with  whom  R.  S.  Poole  lived  in  Cairo  from 
1842  to  1849,  thus  imbibing  an  early  taste  for  Egyptian 
antiquities.  In  1852  he  became  an  assistant  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  was  assignwl  to  the  department  of  coins  and 
medals,  of  which  in  1870  he  became  keeper.  In  that  c^tadty 
he  did  work  of  the  highest  value,  alike  as  a  writer,  teacher  and 
administrator.  In  1882  he  was  laigdy  responsible  for  founding 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  and  in  X884  for  starting  the  Society 
of  English  Medallists.  He  retired  m  X893,  and  died  on  the  8th 
of  February  1895.  Some  of  Poole's  best  work  was  done  in  hia 
artides  for  the  Eney.  BfU.  (9th  ed.)  on  Egypt,  Hiero^lyphica 
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and  NumisnuiticSt  and  considerable  portions  have  been  retained 
in  the  present  edition,  even  though  later  research  has  been 
active  in  his  sphere  of  work;  he  also  wrote  for  Smith's  Dictionary 
oj  Ike  Bible,  and  published  several  volumes  dealing  with  his 
special  subjects.  He  was  for  some  time  professor  of  archae- 
ology at  University  College,  London,  and  also  lecturer  at  the 
Royal  Academy. 

His  elder  brother,  Eowaxd  Stanley  Poole  (1830^1867), 
vbo  was  chief  clerk  in  the  science  and  art  department  at  South 
Kenstngtoii,  was  an  Arabic  schokr,  whose  early  death  cut  short 
a  promising  career.  His  two  sons,  Stanley  Lane-Poole  (b.  1854), 
professor  of  Arabic  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Reginald 
Lane-Poole  (b.  1857),  keeper  of  the  archives  at  Oxford, 
lecturer  in  diplomatic,  and  author  of  various  historical  works, 
carried  on  the  family  tradition  of  scholarship. 

POOLS*  a  municipal  borough,  county  in  itself,  market  town 
and  seaport  in  the  eastern  parliamentary  division  of  Dor- 
setshire, England,  113}  m.  S.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  the 
London  &  South-Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  19463.  It 
b  picturesquely  situated  on  a  peninsula  between  Holes  Bay 
and  the  shallow  irregular  inlet  of  Poole  Harbour.  There  are 
several  modem  churches,  a  guildhall,  public  library  and  school 
of  art.  Poole  Harbour,  extending  inland  6  m.,  with  a  general 
breadth  of  4  m.,  has  a  very  narrow  entrance,  and  is  studded 
with  low  islands,  on  the  largest  of  which,  Brownsea  or  Branksca, 
b  a  castle,  transformed  into  a  residence,  erected  as  a  defence 
of  the  harbour  in  Tudor  times,  and  strengthened  by  Charles  L 
Potters'  day  is  worked  here.  At  low  water  the  harbour  is 
entirely  emptied  except  a  narrow  channel,  when  there  is  a 
depth  of  8|  ft.  There  are  some  valuable  oyster  beds.  There 
b  a  considerable  general  coasting  trade,  and  clay  is  exported 
to  the  Staffordshire  potteries.  Some  shipbuilding  is  carried 
on,  and  there  are  manufacturers  of  cordage,  netting  and  sail- 
cloth. The  town  also  possesses  potteries,  decorative  tileworks, 
iron  foundries,  agricultural  implement  works  and  flour-mills. 
Poole  Park,  containing  40  acres  of  land  and  6a  acres  of  water, 
was  acquired  in  1887  and  1889,  and  Branksome  Park,  of 
40  acres,  in  1895.  The  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen 
and  xS  councillors.    Area,  mz  acres. 

Although  the  neighbourhood  abounds  in  British  earth- 
works and  barrows,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  Roman  road  lead- 
ing from  Poole  to  Wimbome,  Poole  (La  Pole)  is  not  mentioned 
by  the  eariy  chroniclers  or  in  Domesday  Book.  The  manor, 
part  of  that  of  Canford,  belonged  in.  xo86  to  Edward  of  Salis- 
bury, and  passed  by  marriage  to  William  Longesp^,  earl  of 
Salisbury,  thence  to  Edmund  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  with 
hb  heiress  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  so  to  the  Crown. 
Poole  is  first  mentioned  in  a  writ  of  1924,  addressed  to  the  bailiffs 
and  good  men  of  La  Pole,  ordering  them  to  retain  all  ships  within 
their  port.  Entries  in  the  Patent  Rolls  show  that  Poole  had 
considerable  trade  before  William  de  Longespte,  eari  of  Salis- 
bury, granted  the  burgesses  a  charter  about  2248  assuring  to 
them  ah  liberties  and  free  customs  within  his  borough*  The 
bailiff  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  lord  from  six  men  elected  by 
the  burgesses,  and  was  to  hold  pleas  for  breach  of  measures 
and  assizes.  It  is  uncertain  when  the  burgesses  obtained  their 
town  at  the  fee-farm  rent  of  £8,  138.  4d.  mentioned  in  1312. 
The  mayor,  baSiffa  and  good  men  are  first  mentioned  in  1311 
and  were  required  to  provide  two  ships  for  service  against 
Robert  de  Bras.  In  1372  the  burgesses  obtained  assixe  of 
bread  and  ale,  and  right  to  hold  the  courts  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  the  preposttus  being  styled  his  mayor.  The  burgesses 
were  licensed  in  X433  to  fortify  the  town;  this  was  renewed  in 
1463,  when  the  mayor  was  given  cognisance  of  the  staple. 
Elizabeth  incorporated  Poole  in  1569  and  made  it  a  separate 
coanty;  Charles  II.  gave  a  charter  in  1667.  The  corporation 
was  suspended  after  a  writ  of  qw  warranto  in  x686,  the  town 
being  governed  by  the  commission  of  the  peace  until  the 
charters  were  renewed  in  x688.  Poole  returned  two  members  to 
parliament  in  136a  and  1368,  and  regularly  from  1452  to  1867, 
when  the  representation  was  reduced,  ceasing  in  1885.  It  is 
uncertain  when  the  Thursday  market  was  granted,  but  the 


present  fairs  on  the  Feasts  of  SS  Philip  and  James  and  All 
Saints  were  granted  in  1453.  Poole,  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Parliamentary  forces  in  Dorset  during  the  Civil  War,  escaped 
the  siege  that  crippled  so  many  of  its  neighbours.  When 
Charles  11.  visited  the  town  in  1665  a  large  trade  was  carried  on 
in  stockings,  though  the  prosperity  of  Poole  still  depended  on 
its  usefubiess  as  a  port. 

POONA,  or  Puna,  a  city  and  district  of  British  India,  in 
the  Central  division  of  Bombay.  The  city  is  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Mutha  and  Mula  rivers,  1850  ft.  above  sea-level  and  1 19  m. 
S.E.  from  Bombay  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway 
Municipal  area,  about  4  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  153,320.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  amid  extensive  gardens,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  modem  public  buildings,  and  also  many  temples  and 
palaces  dating  from  the  i6th  to  the  19th  century.  The  palace 
of  the  peshwas  is  a  ruin,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1827. 
From  its  healthy  utuation  Poona  has  been  chosen  not  only 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  6th  division  of  the  Southern  army, 
but  also  as  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Bombay  during  the 
rainy  season,  from  June  to  September.  The  native  town,  along 
the  river  bank,  is  somewhat  poorly  built.  The  European  quarter, 
including  the  cantonment,  extends  north-west  towards  Kirkee. 
The  waterworks  were  constructed  mainly  by  the  munificence 
of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jecjeebhoy.  Poona  was  never  a  great  centre 
of  trade  or  manufacture  though  still  noted  for  brass-work, 
jewelry  and  other  articles  of  luxury.  Cotton-mills,  paper- 
mills,  a  brewery  (at  Dapuri),  flour-mills,  factories  of  ice  and 
mineral  waters,  and  dairy  farms  furmsh  the  chief  industries. 
Educational  institutions  are  numerous.  They  include  the 
government  Deccan  College,  with  a  law  class;  the  aided  Fer- 
gusson  college;  the  government  colleges  of  science  and  agricul- 
ture; high  schools;  training  schools  for  masters  and  mistresses; 
medical  school;  and  municipal  technical  schooL  The  recent 
history  of  Poona  has  been  painfully  associated  with  the  plague. 
During  1897,  when  the  city  was  first  attacked,  the  death-rate 
rose  to  93  per  1000  in  Poona  city,  7x  per  1000  in  the  canton- 
ment, and  93  per  xooo  in  Kirkee. 

The  DiSTKiCT  or  Poona  has  an  area  of  5349  sq.  m.  Popuk- 
tion  (x90x),  995,330,  showing  an  increase  of  x8%  after  the  dis- 
astrous famine  of  1876-1877,  but  a  decrease  of  7%  in  the  last 
decade.  Towards  the  west  the  country  u  undulating,  and 
numerous  spurs  from  the  Western  Ghats  enter  the  dbtrict;  to 
the  east  it  opens  out  into  plains.  It  is  watered  by  many  streams 
which,  rising  in  the  ghats,  flow  eastwards  until  they  join  the 
Bhima,  a  river  which  intersects  the  district  from  north  to  south. 
The  principal  crops  are  millets,  pulses,  oil-seeds,  wheat,  rice,  sugar- 
cane, vegeUbles  and  fruit  (including  grapes).  The  two  most 
important  irrigation  works  in  the  Deccan  are  the  Mutha  canal, 
with  which  the  Poona  waterworks  are  connected,  and  the  Nira 
canal.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk  and  blankets. 
The  dbtrict  b  traversed  by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway, 
and  also  by  the  Southern  Mahratta  line,  which  starts  from  Poona 
city  towards  Satara.  It  b  liable  to  drought,  from  which  it 
suffered  severely  in  1866-1867,  1876-X877,  and  again  in 
X896-X897. 

In  the  X7th  century  the  district  formed  part  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  kingdom  of  Ahmadnagar.  Sivaji  was  born  within  its 
boundaries  at  Junnar  in  1627,  and  he  was  brought  up  at  Poona 
town  as  the  headquarters  of  the  hereditary  fief  of  hb  father. 
The  dbtrict  thus  was  the  eariy  centre  of  the  Mahratta  power; 
and  when  Satara  became  first  the  capital  and  later  the  prison 
of  the  desceiidanU  of  Sivaji,  Poona  continued  to  be  the  seat  of 
government  imder  their  hereditary  ministers,  with  the  title 
of  pohwa.  Many  stirring  scenes  in  MahratU  hbtory  were 
enacted  here.  Holkar  defeated  the  last  peshwa  under  iu  waUs, 
and  hb  flight  to  Bassein  led  to  the  treaty  by  which  he  put 
himself  under  British  protection.  He  was  reinstated  in  x8o2, 
but,  unable  to  maintain  friendly  relations,  he  attacked  the 
British  at  Kirkee  in  181 7,  and  hb  kingdom  passed  from  him. 

POOP  (Lat.  puppis,  stem),  the  stem  or  after-part  of  a  ship;  in 
the  x6th  and  1 7th  centuries  a  lofty  and  castellated  deck.  The  verb 
''  to  poop  "  b  used  ol  a  wave  breaking  over  the  stem  of  a  vesseL 
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POORS  (or  Poor),  RICHARD  (d.  1237),  English  bishop,  was 
a  son  of  Richard  of  Ilchestcr,  bishop  of  Winchester.  About 
XIQ7  he  was  chosen  dean  of  Sarum  and,  after  being  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  bishoprics  of  Winchester  and  of 
Durham,  he  became  bishop  of  Chichester  in  12 14.  In  121 7  he 
was  translated  to  Salisbury,  where  he  succeeded  his  elder  brother, 
Herbert  Poorc,  and  in  1228  to  Durham.  He  died  at  Tarrant 
Monkton,  Dorset,  said  by  some  to  be  his  birthplace,  on  the  isih 
of  April  1237.  Poore  took  some  part  in  public  affairs,  under 
Henry  III.,  but  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  done  at  Salisbury. 
Having  in  12 19  removed  his  see  from  Old  to  New  Sarum,  or 
Salisbury,  he  began  the  building  of  the  magnificent  cathedral 
there;  he  laid  the  foundation  stone  in  April  1220,  and  during 
his  episcopate  he  found  money  and  forwarded  the  work  in  other 
ways.  For  the  city  the  bishop  secured  a  charter  from  Henry  III. 
and  be  was  responsible  for  the  plan  on  which  it  was  built, 
a  pUui  which  to  some  extent  it  still  retains.  He  had  something 
to  do  with  drawing  up  some  statutes  for  his  cathedral;  he  is 
said  to  be  responsible  for  the  final  form  of  the  "  use  of  Sanim," 
and  he  was  probably  the  author  of  the  Ancren  RhvU,  a  valuable 
"  picture  of  contemporary  Ufe,  manners  and  feeling  "  written 
in  Middle  English.  His  supposed  identity  with  the  jurist, 
Ricardua  Anglicus;  is  more  doubtful. 

POOR  LAW.  The  phrase  "poor  law"  in  English  usage 
denotes  the  legislation  embodying  the  measures  taken  by  the 
state  for  the  relief  of  paupers  and  iu  administration.  The 
history  of  the  subject  and  its  problems  generally  are  dealt  with 
in  the  article  Chasxty  and  Charities,  and  other  information 
will  be  found  in  Unemployhent  and  Vagrancy.  This  article 
will  deal  only  with  the  practice  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
adopted  after  the  reform  of  the  poor  law  in  1834  and  amended 
by  subsequent  acts.  This  reform  was  brought  about  mainly 
by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  poor  rate  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  showing  that  a  change  was  necessary  cither 
in  the  poor  law  as  it  then  existed  or  in  the  mode  of  its  adminis- 
tration. 

A  commission  was  appointed  in  1832  "  to  make  diligent  and 
full  inquiry  into  the  practical  operation  of  the  laws  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales,  and  into  the  manner  in 
which  those  laws  were  administered,  and  to  report  their  opinion 
as  to  what  beneficial,  alterations  could  be  made."  The  com- 
missioners reported  "  fully  on  the  great  abuse  of  the  legislative 
provision  for  the  poor  as  directed  to  be  employed  by  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth,"  finding  "  that  the  great  source  of  abuse  was  the 
outdoor  relief  afforded  to  the  able-bodied  on  their  own  account 
or  on  that  of  their  families,  given  cither  in  kind  or  in  money." 
They  also  reported  that  "  great  maladministration  existed  in 
the  workhouses."  To  rem^y  the  evils  they  proposed  con- 
siderable alterations  in  the  law,  and  the  principal  portion  of 
their  suggestions  was  embodied  in  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  1834.  By  virtue  of  this  act  three  commissioners  were 
appointed  (originally  for  five  years,  but  subsequently  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time),  styled  "  the  poor  law  commissioners 
for  En^nd  and  Wales,"  sitting  as  a  board,  and  appointing 
assistant  commissioners  and  other  officers.  The  administration 
of  relief  according  to  the  existing  laws  was  subject  to  their 
direction  and  control,  and  to  their  orders  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  workhouses  and  the  guidance  and  control 
of  guardians  and  vestries  and  the  keeping  and  allowing  of 
accounU  and  contracts,  without  interfering  with  ordinary  relief 
in  individual  cases.  The  whole  of  England  and  Wales  was 
divMed  into  twenty-one  districts,  to  each  of  which  an  assistant 
commissioner  was  appointed.  The  oonmiissioners  under  their 
powers  formed  poor  law  unions  by  uniting  parishes  for  general 
administration,  and  bttUding  workhouses,  guardians  elected  by 
the  ratepayers  (or  ex  officio)  having  the  general  government 
and  administration  of  relief.  The  expense  was  apportioned  to 
each  parish  on  settled  principles  and  rules,  with  power,  however, 
to  treat  the  united  parishes  as  one  for  certain  purposes.  Out- 
door relief  might  be  given,  on  the  order  of  two  justices,  to  poor 
persons  whoUy  unable  to  work  from  old  age  or  infirmity. 

The  obstacles  which  the  act  had  to  contend  with  in  London 


chiefly  arose  from  the  confusion  and  perplexity  of  jurisdiction 
which  existed  in  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  parishes  com- 
prised within  the  city  of  London  and  the  metropolitan  dbirict, 
some  of  these  containing  governing  bodies  of  their  own;  in  some 
the  parbh  business  was  professedly  managed  by  open  vestries, 
in  others  by  select  vestries,  and  in  addition  to  these  there  were 
elective  vestries,  while  the  majority  of  the  large  parishes  were 
managed  under  local  acts  by  boards  of  directors,  governors 
and  trustees.  These  governing  bodies  executed  a  great  variety 
of  functions  besides  regulating  the  management  of  the  poor. 
The  power,  patronage  and  the  indirect  advantages  which  txose 
from  the  administration  of  the  local  funds  were  so  great  that 
much  opposition  took  place  when  it  was  proposed  to  interfere 
by  constituting  a  board  to  be  annually  chosen  and  freely  elected 
by  the  ratepayers,  on  which  the  duty  oi  regulating  the  expen- 
diture for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  to  depend.  The  general 
management  of  the  poor  was,  however,  on  a  somewhat  better 
footing  in  London  than  in  the  coimtry. 

The  act  of  1834  was  rather  to  restore  the  scope  and  intention 
of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  by  placing  its  administration  in  the 
hands  of  responsible  persons  chosen  by  the  ratepayers,  and 
themselves  controlled  by  the  orders  of  a  central  body,  than  to 
create  a  new  system  of  poor  laws.  The  agents  and  instruments 
by  which  the  administration  of  relief  is  afforded  are  the  fol- 
lowing. The  description  applies  to  the  year  19 10,  but,  as 
noticed  below,  the  question  of  further  reform  was  already  to 
the  fore,  and  the  precise  direction  in  which  changes  should  go 
was  a  highly  controversial  matter. 

The  guardians  of  the  poor  regulate  the  cases  and  description 
of  relief  within  the  union;  a  certain  number  of  guardians  are 
elected  from  time  to  time  by  the  ratepayers.    The 
number  was  formerly  determined  by  the  central  ** 

board,^  by  whom  full  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  election 
were  given.  In  addition  to  those  elected  there  were  ex  officio 
guardians,  principally  local  magistrates.  However,  both  these 
and  nominated  guardians  were  done  away  with  by  the  Local 
Government  Act  1894.  The  plural  vote  (whidi  gave  to  the 
votes  of  the  larger  ratepayers  a  higher  value)  was  aho  abolished; 
and  in  place  of  the  old  property  qualification  for  the  office  of 
guardian  a  ratepaying  or  residential  qualification  was  sub- 
stituted. In  urban  d^tricts  the  act  in  other  respects  l^t  the 
board  of  guardians  untouched,  but  in  rural  districts  it  inaugu- 
rated a  policy  of  consolidating  local  authorities.  In  the  rural 
districts  the  district  council  is  practically  amalgamated  with  the 
guardians,  for,  though  each  body  retains  a  separate  corporate 
existence,  the  district  councillors  are  the  guardians,  and  guar- 
dians as  such  are  no  longer  elected.  These  electoral  changes, 
extremely  democratic  in  their  character,  brought  about  no 
marked  general  change  in  poor  law  administration.  Here  and 
there  abrupt  changes  of  policy  were  made,  but  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  general  prindples  to  bear  on  the  administration  of  the 
law  remained  much  as  before. 

The  guardians  hold  their  meetings  frequently,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  union.  Individual  cases  are  brought  to  their 
notice—most  cases  of  resident  poor  by  the  relieving  officer  of 
the  union;  the  case  of  casual  paupers  by  him  or  by  the  work- 
house officers  by  whom  they  were  admitted  in  the  first  instai.cc. 
The  resident  poor  frequently  appear  in  person  before  the  guar- 
dians. The  mode  of  voting  which  the  guardians  follow  in  respect 
to  any  matter  they  differ  on  is  minutdy  regulated,  and  all  their 
proceedings,  as  well  as  those  of  their  officers,  are  entered  in  pre- 
scribed books  and  forms.  They  have  a  derk,  generally  a  local 
sob'dtor  of  experience,  who  has  a  variety  of  responsible  duties 
in  advising,  conducting  correspondence  and  keeping  books  of 

*  After  an  intermediate  transfer  in  18^7  of  the  powers  of  the 
poor  law  commtssionen,  and  the  conttttution  of  a  f mh  board 
styled  "  commissioners  for  administering  the  laws  for  relief  of  the 
poor  in  England,"  it  was  found  expedient  to  concentrate  in  one 
department  of  the  government  the  supcrvidon  of  the  laws  relating 
to  the  public  health,  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  local  government ; 
and  this  concentration  was  in  1871  earned  out  by  the  establishment 
(by  Act  of  Parliament  34  &  35  Vict.c.  70)  of  tnelocal  government 
board. 
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accounts,  mnd  canyiag  out  the  directions  of  the  guardians, 
who  in  their  turn  are  subject  to  the  general  or  special  regulations 
of  the  local  government  board. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  English  poor  law  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
three  authorities,  each  of  them  able  to  alter  its  administratiotn 
fundamentally.  The  poor  law  is  not  only  the  creation  of 
sututes  passed  by  parliament;  it  is  also  controlled  by  the 
subordinate  jurisdiction  of  the  local  government  board,  which  in 
virtue  of  various  acts  has  the  power  to  issue  orders.  In  a 
single  year  the  local  government  board  may  issue  nearly  two 
thousand  orders,  over  a  thousand  of  them  having  special  reference 
to  the  poor  law.  It  is  not  possible  therefore  even  to  summarize 
the  mass  of  subordinate  le^slation.  A  third  source  of  authority 
a  the  local  board  of  guardians,  which,  within  the  discretion 
allowed  to  it  by  statutes  and  orders,  can  so  variously  administer 
the  lav  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  procedure  so 
fundamentally  diCferent  can  be  based  on  one  and  the  same  law. 
This  elasticity,  admirable  or  mischievous,  as  we  choose  to 
regard  it,  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  English  poor 
bw  system.  The  various  officers  of  the  union,  from  the  medical 
officers  to  workhouse  porters,  including  masters  and  matrons 
of  workhouses,  are  generally  appointed  by  the  guardians,  and 
the  areas,  duties  and  sakrics  of  all  the  paid  officers  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  local  government  board. 

Among,  a  multitude  of  miscellaneous  duties  and  powers  of 
the  guardians,  apart  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  ordering  or 
refusing  relief  in  individual  cases  and  superintending  the  officers 
of  the  unioa,  the  duties  devolve  on  them  of  considering  the 
adjustment  of  contributions  to  the  common  fund  whether 
of  divided  or  added  parishes,  and  matters  affecting  other  unions, 
the  building  of  workhouses  and  raising  of  money  for  that  and 
other  purposes,  the  taking  of  land  on  lease,  the  hiring  of  buildings, 
special  provisions  as  to  superannuation  and  allowances  to  officers, 
the  maintenance  and  orders  as  to  lunatics  apart  from  individual 
instances,  and  the  consideration  of  questions  of  settlement 
and  removaL  A  paramount  obligation  rests  on  the  guardians 
to  attend  to  the  actual  visitation  of  workhouses,  schools  and 
other  institutions  and  places  in  which  the  poor  are  interested, 
and  to  call  attention  to  and  report  on  any  irregularity  or  neglect 
of  duty.  Guardians  may  charge  the  rates  with  the  expenses 
of  attending  conferences  for  the  discussion  of  matters  con- 
nected with  their  duties  (Poor  Law  Conferences  Act  1883).  In 
rtiatson  to  expenditure  the  guardians  have  very  considerable 
but  restricted  powers.  Their  accounts  are  audited  by  district 
auditors  appointed  by  the  local  government  board. 

Overseers  of  the'  poor  are  still  appointed  under  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  guardians  cannot  interfere  with  the  ap- 
OiMsiws-  PointmtDi.  As,  however,  the  relief  of  the  poor  is 
administered  by  boards  of,4uardians,  the  principal 
duties  o£  overseers  relate  to  the  making  and  collection  of  rates 
and  payments.  The  guardians,  by  order  of  the  local  govern- 
ment board,  may  appoint  assistant  overseers  and  collectors. 

The  conditions  of  persons  entitled  to  relief  are  indicated  by 
the  terms  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.    If  they  fall  within  the 

^ definitions  there  given  they  have  right  to  relief. 

■ifftahlf"'  ^  fundamental  principle  with  respect  to  legal  relief 
of  the  poor  is  that  the  condition  of  the  pauper 
ooght  to  be,  on  the  whole,  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  mdependent 
labourer.  The  pauper  has  no  just  ground  for  complaint, 
if.  while  his  physical  wants  are  adequately  provided  for, 
his  condition  is  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  poorest  class  of 
thoK  who  contribute  to  his  support.  If  a  state  of  destitution 
czists,  the  faflure  of  third  persons  to  perform  their  duty,  as  a 
htabajad,  or  relative  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
selecting  those  he  is  under  a  legal  obligation  to  support,  is  no 
answer  to  the  application.  The  relief  should  be  afforded,  and  is 
often  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  of  parish  officers  to  take 
proceedings  against  the  relatives  or  to  apply  to  other  poor 
omoos.  The  duty  to  give  immediate  relief  must,  however, 
vary  with  the  circumstanced.  The  case  of  wanderers  under 
dmunstAnces  not  admitting  of  delay  may  be  different  from 


that  of  persons  resident  on  the  spot  where  inquiry  as  to  all  the 
cimmistances  is  practicable.  The  statute  of  Elizabeth  con- 
tempUted  that  the  relief  was  to  be  afforded  to  the  poor  resi- 
dent in  the  parish,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  that 
any  person  shall  be  permitted  to  perish  from  starvation  or  want 
of  medical  assistance.  Whoever  is  by  sudden  emergency  or 
urgent  distress  deprived  of  the  ordinary  means  of  subsistence 
has  a  right  to  apply  for  immediate  relief  where  he  may 
happen  to  be.  Persons  comprehended  within  this  class  are 
called  "  casual  poor,"  although  the  term  "  casuals  "  is  generally 
used  in  reference  to  vagrants  who  take  refuge  for  a  short  time 
in  the  "casual  wards"  of  workhouses,  Various  tests  are 
applied  to  ascertain  whether  applicants  are  really  destitute. 
Labour  tests  are  applied  to  the  able-bodied,  and  workhouse 
tests  are  applied  to  those  to  whom  entering  a  workhouse  is 
made  a  condition  of  relief. 

As  to  the  nature  and  kina  of  relief  given  under  the  poor  laws  ' 
the  great  distinction  restored  rather  than  introduced  by  the 
amendment  of  the  poor  law  system  in  1834  yfaiNatunMad 
giving  all  relief  to  able-bodied  persons  of  their '^Jb'*' 
families  in  well-regulated  workhouses  (that  is  to**'*''* 
say,  places  where  they  may  be  set  to  work  according  to*  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth),  and  confining 
outdoor  relief  to  the  impotent— that  is,  all  except  the  able- 
bodied  and  their  families.  Although  workhouses  formed  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  legislation  for  the  poor  from  an  early 
period,  the  erection  of  those  buildings  for  imiohs  throughout 
the  country  where  not  already  provided  followed  immediately 
on  the  amendment  of  the  system  in  1834.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  a  constant  struggle  between  the  pauper  dass  and 
the  administrators  of  the  law,  the  former  naturally  wishing 
to  be  relieved  at  their  own  homes,  and  in  many  instances 
choosing  rather  to  go  without  aid  than  to  remove  within 
the  walls  of  the  workhouse.  Relief  given  in  a  workhouse  is 
termed  "  in  (or  indoor)  maintenance  "  relief,  and  when  given 
at  the  homes  of  the  paupers  is  termed  "  outdoor  relief." 

Admission  to  a  workhouse  may  be  by  a  written  order  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  or  by  the  master  or  matron  (or  in  their  absence 
by  the  porter)  without  an  order  in  any  case  of  sudden 
or  urgent  necessity,  or  provisionally  .by  a  relieving]^ 
officer,  or  overseer  or  churchwarden.  Any  person  who  ^ 
b  broueht  by  a  policeman  as  having  been  found  wandering  in  a  state 
of  destitution  may  be  admitted.  It  is  to  be  observed  generally, 
with  respect  to  aU  persons  who  may  apply  for  admission  into  the 
workhouse  under  arcumstances  of  uracnt  necessity,  that'  their 
destitution,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  Dcin|[  within  the  union  or 
parish,  entitles  them  to  relief,  altogether  independently  of  their 
settlement,  if  they  have  one,  which  is  a  matter  for  subsequent 
inquiry. 

The  regulations  for  the  government  of  workhouses  fall  under 
two  dMses:  (i)  those  which  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
good  order  in  any  buildinff  in  which  considerable  numbers  of 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  different  ajscs  reside;  (2)  those  which 
are  necessary  in  order  that  these  establishments  may  not  be  alms- 
houses, but  workhouses  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term. 

The  inmates  of  a  workhouse  axf  necessarily  sepai^tcd  into  certain 
classes.  In  no  well-managed  institution  of  this  sort,  in  any  country, 
are  males  and  females,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  healthy  and  the 
sick,  indiscriminately  mixed  together.  Guardians  are  required  to 
divide  the  paupers  into  certain  classes,  and  to  subdivide  any  one 
or  mote  of  these  classes  in  any  manner  which  may  be  advisable, 
and  which  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  workhouse  admit;  and 
the  guardians  are,yequired  from  time  to  time,  after  consulting  the 
medical  officer,  to  make  necessary  arrangements  with  regard  to  per- 
sons labouring  under  any  disease  of  body  or  mind,  and,  so  far  as  cir- 
cumstances permit,  to  subdivide  any  of  the  enumerated  classes  with 
reference  to  the  moral  character  or  behaviour  or  the  previous  habits 
of  the  inmates,  or  to  such  other  grounds  as  may  seem  expedient.. 

The  separation  of  married  couples  was  long  a  vexed  question,  the 
evils  on  the  one  hand  ariang  from  the  former  unrestricted  pru^tice 
being  very  great,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  separation  of  old 
couples  was  felt  as  a  great  hardship,  and  by  express  statutory  pro- 
vision in  1847  husband  and  wife,  both  being  above  the  age  of  sixty, 
received  into  a  workhouse  cannot  be  compelled  to  live  separate  and 
apart  from  each  other  (10  &  1 1  Vict.  c.  109,  {  23).  This  exemption- 
was  carried  somewhat  further  by  contemporaneous  orden  of  the 
board,  under  which  guardians  were  not  compelled  to  separate  mfirni 
couples,  provided  jthey  had  a  sleepine  apartment  separate  from  that 
of  other  paupers;  and  in  1876  guardians  were  empowered,  aX  the}*" 
discretion,  to  permit  husband  and  wife  where  either  of  them  »s 
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infirm,  sick  or.dlaabled  by  any  injury,  or  above  sixty  yeart  of  age 
to  live  together,  but  every  such  case  must  be  reported  to  the  tool 
government  board  (39  &  io  Vict.  c.  61,  I  lo). 

The  daflsification  of  children  apart  from  adult  paupen  is  per- 
emptory. Even  in  thoee  unions  ndiere  what  is  called  a  w<M-khou9e 
school  IS  maintained  the  children  are  kept  in  detached  parts  of 
the  building,  and  do  not  associate  with  the  adult  paupers.  The 
separate  schod  is  built  on  aaeparate  and  often  distant  site.  Some- 
times the  separate  school  is  one  building,  sometimes  detached 
"  blocks,"  and  sometimes  a  group  of  cottage  homes.  There  still 
remain  ten  district  schools.  In  some  places  an  experiment  which 
is  called  the  scattered  homes  system  has  been  adopted.  This 
consists  in  lodging-homes  for  the  children  placed  in  different  parts 
of  the  town,  irom  which  the  children  attend  the  local  public  ele- 
mentary schools.  In  the  rural  districts  and  in  leas  populous  unions 
the  diildren  generally  attend  the  local  public  elementary  school. 
To  these  expedients  boarding-out  must  be  added.  The  above 
refers  of  course  only  to  those  children  who  as  inmates  are  under  the 
chaige  of  the  guardians.  Outdoor  paupers  are  responsible  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  but  guardians  cannot  legally  continue 
outdoor  relief  if  the  children  are  not  sent  regulariy  to  school. 

The  tendency  too  has  been  to  improve  administrative  methods 
with  reference  to  children. 

Two  important  orders  on  the  subject  of  the  boarding-out  of  poor- 
law  children  were  issued  in  1889.  By  the  Boarding  <m  Children  in 
Unions  Order,  orphan  and  deserted  children  can  be  boarded  out 
with  suitable  foster-parents  in  the  union  by  all  boards  of  guardians 
except  those  in  the  metropolis.  This  can  be  done  either  through 
a  volunury  committee  or  directly.  By  the  Boarding  Out  Order, 
orphan  and  deserted  children  may  be  boarded  out  by  all  boards  of 
guardians  without  the  limits  of  their  own  unions,  but  in  all  cases 
this  must  be  done  through  the  offices  of  [>ropcriy  constituted  local 
boaiding-out  committees.  The  sum  payable  to  the  foster-parents 
is  not  to  exceed  4s.  per  week  for  each  child.  The  local  committee 
reouire  to  be  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  question  of  the -education  of  poor  law  children  was  much 
discussed  in  later  years.  During  the  early  years  of  the  central 
authority,  it  was  the  object  of  the  commissioners  to  induce  boards 
of  guardians  to  unite  in  districts  for  educational  purposes.  This 
was  advocated  on  grounds  of  efficiency  and  economy.  It  was  very 
unpopular  with  the  local  authorities,  and  the  number  of  such 
districts  has  never  exceeded  a  dozen.  In  London,  where  this 
>ifXregation  was' certainly  less  desirable  than  in  rural  unions,  several 
districts  were  formed  and  lane  district  schools  were  built.  Adverse 
criticism,  by  Mn  Nassau  Senior  in  1874,  and  by  a  department 
committee  appointed  twenty  years  later,  was  directed  against  these 
large,  or,  as  they  are  invidiously  called,  barrack  schools.  The 
justice  m  this  ccmdemnation  has  been  disputed,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  some  of  these  schools  had  grown  too  large.  Many 
of  these  have  been  dissolved  by  order  01  the  local  government 
board  on  the  application  of  the  unions  toncemed.  This  con- 
demnation of  some  schools  has  in  certain  quarters  been  extended 
to  all  schools,  and  is  construed  by  others  as  an  unqualified 
recommendation  of  boarding  out,  a  method  of  bringing  up  poor  law 
children  obviously  requiring  even  more  careful  supervision  than  is 
needed  in  the  publicity  of  a  school. 

Other  acts  to  be  noted  are  the  Poor  Law  Act  1880  and  the  Custody 
of  Children  Act  1891,  {  3.  The  evil  of  allowing  children  who 
have  been  reputably  brought  up  in  poor  law  schools  to  relapse 
into  vicious  habits  on  return  to  the  custody  of  unworthy  parents 
has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  remark.  By  the  act  of  1889, 
guardians  are  authorized  to  detain  children  wno  are  under  their 
charge,  as  having  been  deserted  by  their  parents,  up  to  the  age  of 
16  if  boys  and  of  18  if  girls.  By  the  Poor  Law  Act  1899  the 
principle  is  extended  to  orphans  and  the  children  of  bad  parents 
chargeable  to  the  rates.  The  act  of  1891  goes  further,  and  enacts 
that  where  a  parent  has  (a)  abandoned  or  deserted  his  child,  or 
(6)  allowed  his  child  to  be  brought  up  by  another  person  at  that 
person's  expense,  or  by  the  guardians  of  a  poor  law  union  for  such 
a  length  of  time  and  m  such  circumstances  as  to  satisfy  the  court 
that  the  parent  was  unmindful  of  his  parental  duties,  the  court 
shall  not  make  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  the  child  to  the  parent 
unless  the  parent  has  satisfied  the  court  that,  having  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  child,  he  is  a  fit  person  to  have  the  custody  of  the 
child. 

Casual  and  poor  wayfarere  admitted  by  the  master  and  matron 
are  kept  in  a  separate  ward  and  dieted  and  set  to  work  in  such 
manner  as  the  guardians  by  resolution  direct;  and  whenever  any 
vagrants  or  mendicants  are  reeved  into  a  workhouse  they  are 
usually  (as  a  precaution  necessary  for  preventing  the  introduaion 
of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases)  kept  entirely  scpaJrate  from  the 
other  inmates,  unless  their  stay  exceeds  a  single  night. 

For  the  guidance  of  guardians  an  important  circular  was  issued 
from  the  local  government  board  on  the  15th  of  March  1886.  It 
stated  that  while  "  the  board  have  no  doubt  that  the  powers  which 
the  guardians  possess  are  fully  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  deal 
with  ordinary  pauperism,  and  to  meet  the  demand  for  relief  from 
the  classes  who  usually  seek  it,"  yet. "  these  provisions  do  not  in 
all  cases  meet  the  emeraency.  What  is  required  to  relieve  artisans 
and  others  who  have  hitherto  avoided  poor  law  assisunce,  and  who 


are  temporarily  deprived  of  employment,  is— (i)  Work  which  will 
not  involve  the  stigma  of  pauperism;  (2)  work  which  all  can  per- 
form, whatever  may  have  bom  their  previous  oocupatioas;  C3) 
w<M^k  which  docs  not  compete  with  that  of  other  labourera  at 
present  m  employment;  and  lastlv,  work  which  is  not  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  resumption  of  regular  empk>yroent  in  their 
own  trades  by  those  who  seek  it." 

The  circular  went  on  to  recommend  that  guardians  should  confer 
with  the  local  authorities,  "and  endeavour  to  arrange  with  the 
latter  for  the  execution  of  works  on  which  unskilled  labour  noay 
be  immediately  employed."  The  conditions  of  such  work  were 
f  i)  the  men  to  be  employed  must  be  recommended  by  the  guardians : 
(3)  the  wages  must  be  less  than  the  wages  ordinarily  paid  for  eudi 
work. 

The  circular  was  widely  distributed.  Many  boards  that  were 
inclined  in  that  direction  regarded  it  as  an  encouragement  to  open 
or  to  promote  the  c^tening  of  relief  works.  Othera,  again,  looked 
closely  at  the  conditions,  and  declared  roundly  that  it  was  impcw- 
sible  to  fulfil  them.  A  poor  law  authority,  they  said,  cannot  give 
relief  which  will  not  subject  the  recipients  to  the  legal  (if  any)  and 
economic  disabilities  attaching  to  the  receipt  of  poor  law  relief. 
Work  which  all  can  perform  can  only  be  found  in  the  shape  of 
task-work  under  adequate  supervision.  If  the  work  is  of  a  useful 
and  necessary  character,  it  must  compete  with  the  labour  ol  others 
bclonginj^  to  the  trades  affected.  If  tne  relief  works  are  opened  by 
authorities  other  than  the  poor  taw  guardians,  the  conditions  that 
the  men  were  only  to  be  employedf  when  recommended  by  the 
guardians,  and  then  paid  less  than  the  current  rate  of  wages,  were 
calculated,  it  was  urged,  to  secure  bad  work,  discontent,  and  all 
the  "  stigma  of  pauperism."  The  ambiguity  of  the  circular  indeed 
was  such,  that  both  action  and  inaction  seem  amply  justified  by  it. 

In  the  administration  of  medical  relief  to  the  sick,  the  objects 
kept  in  ^ew  are:  (i)  to  provide  medical  aid  for  persons  who  are 
really  destitute,  and  (2)  to  prevent  medical  relief  from 
generating  or  encouraging  pauperism,  and  with  this 
view  to  withdraw  from  tne  labouring  classes,  as  well 
as  from  the  administraton  of  relief  and  the  medical  officera.  all 
motives  for  applying  for  or  administering  medical  relief,  unless 
where  the  drcumstanoes  render  it  absolutely  necessary. 

Unions  are  formed  into  medical  districts  limited  in  area  and 
population,  to  which  a  paid  medical  officer  u  appcuntcd,  who  is 
furnished  with  a  list  of  all  such  aged  and  infirm  persons  and  persons 
permanently  sick  or  disabled  as  are  actually  receiving  relief  and 
residing  within  the  medical  officer's  district.  Every  person  named 
in  the  list  receives  a  ticket,  and  on  exhibiting  it  to  the  medical 
officer  is  entitled  to  advice,  attendance  and  medicine  as  bis  case 
may  require.  Medical  outdoor  relief  in  connexion  with  dispen> 
saries  is  regulated  in  asylum  districts  of  the  metropolis  by  the 
Metropolitan  Poor  Act  1867  (30  A  31  Vict,  c  6).  In  connexioa 
with  medical  relief  must  be  noted  the  Medical  Relief  Disqualifica- 
tion Removal  Act  188^.  This  act  relieved  votera  from  disquali- 
fication which  would  otnerwiee  attach  in  consecjuenoe  of  the  receipt 
by  them  or  their  families  of  medical  or  surgical  assistance,  or  of 
medidne,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  rate.  This  does  not  apply 
to  guardian  elections,  and  it  does  not  indude  persons  who,  in 
addition  to  medical  relief,  receive  nourishment  or  other  relief  from 
the  poor  rate.  The  provisions  which  require  the  removal  of  the 
names  of  paupera  from  the  electoral  roll  are,  it  b  understood,  very 
perfunctorily  carried  out.  The  Outdoor  Relief  Friendly  Societies 
Act  1894  authorized  guardians,  in  calculatine  the  proper  aDowance 
to  be  made,  to  disregard  an  income  derived  m>m  a  friendly  society, 
and  to  give  relief  as  if  the  applicant  in  receipt  of  sudi  an  allowance 
was  wholly  destitute.  This  act  is  a  curious  illustntion  of  the 
English  poor  law  system.  In  earlier  years,  notably  in  what  is 
known  as  Paget's  letter  (32nd  Rep.  Poor  Law  Board,  p.  108),  the 
central  board,  had,  in  answer  to  inquiry,  pointed  out  that  such 
preferential  treatment  given  to  men  receiving  benefit,  insufficient 
to  maintain  them,  from  a  friendly  society,  could  not  in  equity 
be  withheld  from  persons  in  receipt  of  an  adequate  benefit,  or  from 
those  whose  savings  took  the  f6rra  oS  a  deposit  in  a  bank,  m  a  share 
in  a  co-operative  sodcty,  or  of  cottage  property;  and  further,  that 
an'  engagement  on  the  part  of  guarduuis  to  supplement  insufficient 
allowance  from  a  friendly  society  was  a  bounty  on  inadequate  and 
insolvent  friendly  sodety  finance.  The  central  board  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  relief  given  in  such  disregard  of  the  pauper's 
income  was  illc^.  They  had,  however,  issued  no  peremptory 
order  on  the  subject,  nor  had  guardians  been  surcharged  for  neglect 
of  the  rule.  The  local  authorities  followed  thdr  own  discretion, 
and  a  ynry  general  practice  was  to  reckon  friendly  sodety  allowances 
at  half  tncir  value.  The  above  act  set  aside  the  central  board's 
earlier  interpretation  of  the  kw.  It  made,  however,  no  attempt 
to  enforce  its  procedure  on  the  numerous  boards  of  guardians  wno 
regard  the  course  thereby  authorized  as  contrary  to  public  policy. 

A  lunatic  asylum  is  required  to  be  provided  by  a  county  or 
borough  for  the  reception  of  pauper  lunatics,  with  a  committee  of 
visiton  who,  among  other  duties,  fix  a  weekly  sum  to  -  ^- 
be  charged  for  the  lodging,  maintenance,  medicine  and 
clothing  of  each  pauper  lunatic  confined  in  such  asylum.  Several 
acts  were  passed.  The  Lunacy  Act  1800  consolioatcd  the  acts 
affecting  lunatics.    1 1  was  further  amended  by  the  Lunacy  Act  1 89 1 . 
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An  exptanatory  letter  iMued  by  the  local  government  board  will 
be  found  in  the  aoth  Annual  Report,  p.  2X.  The  tendcnq^  of  this  and 
of  all  recent  kgulation  for  an  afflkteid  cum  has  been  to  increase  the 
care  and  the  s^eguards  for  their  proper  treatment. 

A  settlement  is  the  right  acquired  in  any  one  of  the  modes  pointed 
out  by  the  poor  laws  to  become  a  recipient  of  the  benefit  of  those 
laws  in  that  parah  or  place  where  the  right  has  been  last  acquired. 

No  relief  is  given  from  the  poor  rates  of  a  parish  to  anv  person 
who  does  not  reside  within  tne  union,  except  where  sucn  person 
Th»Qmm  being  casually  within  a  parish  becomes  destitute  by 
ata««f  sadden  distress,  or  where  such  person  is  entitled  to 

"SHtHf  j«oeive  relief  from  anv  parish  where  non-resident 
■Mi*'*  under  justice's  order  (applicable  to  penons  under 
of4er»  of  removal  and  to  non-resident  lunatics),  and  except  to 
widow*  and  legitimate  children  where  the  widow  was  resident  with 
her  husband  at  the  time  of  his  death  out  of  the  union  in  which  she 
was  not  settled,  or  where  a  child  under  nxtccn  is  maintained  in  a 
workhouse  or  establishment  for  the  education  of  pauper  children 
not  situate  in  the  union,  and  in  some  other  exceptional  cases. 

Immediately  before  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  i8j^  settlements  were  acquired  by  ^irth,  hiring  and  service, 
apprenticeship,  renting  a  tenement,  estate,  oflfice  or  payment  of 
fatesL.  In  addition  to  these  an  acknowledgment  (by  certincatc),  by 
relief  or  acts  of  acquiescence)  has  practically  the  effect  of  a  scttl^ 
nient,  for.  if  unexplained,  such  an  acknowledgment  stops  the  parish 
from  disputing  a  settlement  in  the  parish  acknowledging.  The 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  1834  abolished  settlement  by  hiring 
and  oervice  (or  by  residence  under  it)  and  by  serving  an  office,  and 
by  apprenticeship  in  the  sea  service.  Moreover  the  guardians  of 
a  umon  ro^ht  agree  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commissioners) 
that  all  the  parishes  forming  it  should  for  the  purposes  of  settle- 
ment  be  considered  as  one  parish. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  for  the  purposes  of  relief,  settlement 
and  removal  and  burial,  the  workhouse  of  any  parish  is  considered 
as  situated  in  the  parish  to  which  each  poor  person  is  chargeable. 

There  may  be  a  settlement  by  parentage,  for  legitimate  children 
take  the  settlement  of  their  father,  or  if  he  has  no  settlement  they 
are  entitled  to  the  settlement  of  their  mother;  and  it  is  only  when 
both  these  sources  fail  discovery  that  their  riaht  of  settlement  by 
birth  aocmes;  for  until  the  settlement  of  the  father  or  mother  has 
been  aaoertained  the  settlement  of  a  legitimate  child,  like  that  of  a 
bastard,  is  in  the  place  where  the  birth  took  place. 

A  settlement  attaches  to  those  persons  who  have  a  settlement  of 
tome  kind.  Foragners  bom  out  of  the  country^  and  not  acquiring 
any  in  one  of  the  modes  pointed  out  must  be  provided  for,  if  requiring 
reCef,  where  they  happen  to  be. 

As  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  pocM*  b  thrown  on  the  parish 
of  aettlcment,  when  the  necessity  for  immediate  relief  arises  in 
another  parish,  the  important  question  arises  whether  the  pauper 
can  be  removed;  for,  although  the  parish  where  the  pauper  happens 
to  be  most  afford  immediate  relief  without  waiting  for  removal, 
the  parish  of  settlement  cannot  in  general  be  chauged  with  the 
cost  unless  the  pauper  b  capable  of  being  removed.  The  question 
of  removability  b  distinct  from  settlement.  A  pauper  often 
aoomres  a  status  or  irremovability  without  gaining  a  settlement. 

breoovatnlity  b  a  principle  of  great  public  importance  quite 
irrespective  of  the  inddent  of  cost  as  between  one  jwnsh  or  another. 
Before  the  introduction  of  a  status  of  irremovabihty  reinoval  might 
take  plaoe  (subject  to  powers  of  suspension  in  case  of  skkness  and 
otherwise)  after  any  wterval  durii^  whkh  no  legal  settlement 
was  obcamed;  mere  length  of  residence  without  concurrent  dr- 
cnmstances  involving  the  acquisition  of  a  settlement  on  obtaining 
reCef  save  00  zif^t  to  a  person  to  remain  in  the  parish  where  he 

In  1846  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  should  be  removed  nor 
any  warrant  granted  for  the  removal  of  any  person  from  any  parish 
ia  which  such  persons  had  resided  for  five  years  (9  ft  10  Vict,  c  66). 
In  1861  three  years  was  submitted  for  five  (34  ft  a$  Vict,  c  55) ; 
and  oaly  four  years  later  one  year  was  substituted  for  three  (a8  ft 
29  Vict.  c.  79).  Apart  from  these  reductions  of  time  in  giving 
the  status  of  irremovability,  actual  removals  to  the  parish  <rf  settle- 
nrnt  were  nazrowed  by  proviuons  ipving  to  residence  in  any 
me  effect  as  a  residence  ii 
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C24  ft  35  Vict.  c.  ss).    On  the  other  hand  the  time  during 

parish  ruief  b  received,  or  during  which  the  person  b  m  any 

poorbouse  or  hospital  or  in  a  prison,  b  exduded  from  the  compuu- 
tioa  of  time  (9  ft  10  Vict,  c  66).  

The  removability  as  well  as  the  settlement  of  the  family,  t^. 
of  the  wife  and  uoemandpated  children,  are  practically  subject  to 
one  and  the  same  general  rule.  Wherever  any  person  has  a  wife 
or  children  having  another  settlement,  they  are  removable  where 
he  is  removable,  and  are  not  removable  from  any  parish  or  pbce 
from  which  he  b  not  removable  (11  ft  12  Vict,  c  211). 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  person  exempted  from  liability 
to  be  reflBOfwed  acquires,  by  reason  of  such  exemption,  any  settle- 
ncnt  in  any  parish;  bat  a  residence  for  three  years  gives  a  qualified 
settlement  (:» ft  40  Vict.  c.  61).  ,.,   .  .         .      . 

The  cost  ofrelwf  of  paupers  rendered  ^removable  is  borne  by  the 
common  fond  of  the  union  (i  I  ft  1 3  Vict.  c.  1 10, 1  ^)  as  union  expenses 
(1 6),  aad  any  qucstioa  arising  in  the  union  with  reference  to  the 


charging  relief  may  be  referred  to  and  decided  by  the  local  govern- 
ment board  (}  4). 

The  poor  rate  is  the  fund  from  which  the  cost  of  relief  b  prind- 
pally  derived.  The  statute  of  Elizabeth  (extended  in  some  respects 
as  to  places  by  13  ft  14  Charkss  II.  c.  12)  embraced  o^arMf^m. 
two  classes  of  persons  subject  to  taxation — occupien  "■•^'cms. 
of  real  property  and  inhabitants  in  respect  of  personal  property, 
although  tne  rateability  under  the  latter  head  was  reluctantly 
conceded  by  the  courts  of  law,  and.  was  in  practice  only'  partially 
acted  upon. 

As  regards  occu|Men  of  land  and  houses,  the  correct  prindples  as 
to  the  persons  liable  to  be  rated  were,  after  many  erroneous  views 
and  dedsions,  established  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1863  in  the 
case  of  the  Mersey  docks.  The  only  occupier  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth  b  the  Crown,  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  such  lubilities  are  not  imposed  on  the  soverdgn  unless 
expressly  mentioned,  and  that  principle  applies  to  the  direct  and 
immedbte  senrants  of  the  Crown,  whose  occupation  b  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Crown  itself.  If  there  b  a  personal  private  beneficbl 
occupation,  so  that  the  occupation  is  by  the  subject,  that  occupa- 
tion b  rateable.  Thus  for  apartments  in  a  royal  palace,  ^[ratui- 
tously  assijpied  to  a  subject,  who  occupies  them  by  permission  of 
the  sovereign  but  for  the  subject's  benefit,  the  latter  b  rateable: 
on  the  other  hand^  where  a  lease  of  private  property  b  uken  in 
the  name  of  a  subiect,  but  the  occupation  b  by  the  sovereign  or 
hb  subjects  on  hb  Sehalf ,  no  rate  can  be  imposed. 

So  far  the  ground  of  exemption  b  perfectly  intdligible,  but  it 
has  been  carried  a  sood  deal  further,  and  applied  to  many  cases  in 
which  it  can  scarcely  be  said  naturally,  but  only  theoretically,  that 
the  sovereign  or  the  servants  of  the  sovereign  are  in  occupation. 
A  tong  series  of  cases  have  established  that  when  property  b  occu- 
pied for  the  purposes  of  the  government  of  the  country,  including 
under  that  head  the  police,  and  the  administratu>n  of  justice,  no 
one  b  rateable'in  respect  of  such  occupation.  And  thb  applies  not 
only  to  property  occufned  for  such  purposes  by  the  servants  of  the 
great  departments  of  state  and  the  post  office,  the  Horse  Guards,  and 
the  Admiralty,  in  all  which  cases  the  occupiers  might  strictly  be 
called  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  but  to  county  buildings  occupied 
for  the  assizes  and  for  the  judge's  lodgings,  to  stations  for  the  local 
constabulary,  to  jails  and  to  county  courts  where  undertaking 
are  carried  out  by  or  for  the  government  and  the  government  is  in 
occupation;  the  same  principles  of  exemption  have  been  applied 
to jpropertv  held  by  the  office  of  works. 

when  tne  propoty  b  not  de  facto  occupied  by  the  Crown  or  for 
the  Crown,  It  IS  rateable;  and,  although  formerly  the  uses  of  property 
for  public  purposes,  even  where  the  Crown  was  not  constructively 
interested  m  the  way  above  pointed  out,  was  treated  as  a  ground 
for  exemption,  it  b  now  settled  that  trustees  who  are  in  law  the 
tenants  and  occufMere  of  valuable  property  in  trust  for  pubtic  and 
even  charitable  purposes,  such  as  hospitals  or  lunatic  asylums,  are 
in  principle  rateable  notwithstanding  that  the  buildings  are  actually 
occupied  by  paupere  who  are  nek  or  insane,  and  that  the  notion 
that  persons  m  the  legal  occupatkm  of  valuable  property  are  not 
rateable  if  they  Occupy  in  a  merdy  fiduciary  character  cannot  be 
sustained. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  person  to  be  retell  where  there  b 
a  rateable  occupation,  it  b  to  be  observed  that  the  tenant,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  landlord,  is  the  person  to  be  rated  under  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth;  but  occujMen  of  tenements  let  for  short  terms 
may  deduct  the  poor  rate  paid  by  them  from  their  rents,  or  the 
vestries  may  order  such  ownen  to  oe  rated  instead  of  the  occupien; 
such  payments  or  deductions  do  not  affect  qualification  and  fran- 
chises depending  on  ratii^  (Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection 
Act  1869  and  Amendment  Act  1882). 

To  be  rated  the  occupation  must  be  such  as  to  be  of  value,  and 


in  this  sense  the  word  benefidal  occupation  has  been  used  in  many 
cases.  But  it  b  not  necessary  that  tne  occupation  should  be  bene- 
fidal to  the  occupier;  for,  if  that  were  necessary,  trustees  occupying 


for  various  purposes,  havinr  no  beneficbl  occupation,  would  not  be 
liable,  and  their  general  liability  has  been  established  as  indicated 
in  the  examples  just  given. 

As  to  the  mode  and  amount  of  rating  it  b  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  application  of  a  landlord-and-tenant  valuation  in  the 
terms  already  given  in  the  Parochial  Assessment  Act,  with  the 
deductions  there  mentioned,  has  given  rise  to  litigation  on  whkh 
millions  of  pounds  have  been  spent  with  respect  to  the  rating  oS 
railways  alone,  although  the  established  prindple  applied  to  them, 
after  much  constderation,  b  to  caVnibte  the  value  of  the  land  as 
increased  by  the  line. 

The  Parochbl  Assessment  Act  referred  to  (6  ft  7  Will.  IV.  c  96). 
comprising  various  provinons  as  to  the  mode  of  aswfswng  the  rate 
so  far  as  it  authorised  the  making  of  a  valuation,  was  repealed  in 
1869.  in  rdation  to  the  metropolis,  and  other  provinons  made  for 
securing  uniformity  of  the  assessment  of  rateable  property  there 
(32  &  33  Vict,  c  67). 

The  mode  in  which  a  rate  b  made  and  recovered  may  be  condsdy 
stated  thus.  The  guarduns  appoint  an  assessment  committee^  <n 
their  body  for  the  investigation  and  supervision  of  valuations,  which 
are  made  out  in  the  first  instance  by  the  overseen  according  to  spedfic 
regulations  and  in  a  form  showing  among  other  headings  the  sroat 
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estimated  rental  of  all  property  and  the  names  of  occupiers  and 
owners,  and  the  rateable  value  after  the  deduaions  specibed  in  the 
Assessment  Act  already  mentioned,  and  as  prescribed  oy  the  central 
board.  This  valuation  list,  made  and  signed  by  the  overseers,  is 
published,  and  all  persons  assessed  or  liable  to  be  assessed,  and  other 
mterested  parties,  may,  including  the  officers  of  other  parishes, 
inspect  ana  take  copies  of  and  extracts  from  that  list.  A  multitude 
of  provisions  exist  in  relation  to  the  valuation  and  supplemental 
valuation  lists:  Objections  on  the  ground  of  unfairness  or  incorrect- 
ness are  dealt  with  by  the  committee,  who  hold  meetings  to  hear 
and  determine  such  objections.  The  valuation  list,  where  approved 
by  the  committee,  is  delivered  to  the  overseers,  who  procieed  to 
make  the  rate  in  accordance  with  the  valuation  lists  and  in  a 
prescribed  form  of  rate  book.  The  parish  officers  certify  to  the 
examination  and  comparison  of  the  rate  book  with  the  assessments, 
and  obuin  the  consent  of  justices  as  reauired  by  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth.  This  consent  or  allowance  oi  the  rate  is  merely  a 
ministerial  act,  and  if  the  rate  is  good  on  the  face  of  it  the  justices 
cannot  inquire  into  its  validity. 

The  rate  is  then  published  and  open  to  inspection.  Appeals  may 
be  made  to  special  or  quarter  sessions  against  the  rate,  subiect  to  the 
restriction  that,  if  the  objection  were  such  that  it  might  have  been 
dealt  with  on  the  valuation  lists,  no  appeal  to  sessions  is  permitted 
unless  the  valuation  list  has  been  duly  objected  to  and  the  objector 
had  failed  to  obuin  such  relief  in  the  matter  as  he  deemed  to  be  just. 

In  the  metropolis  a  common  basis  of  value  for  the  purposes  of 
government  ana  local  taxation  is  provided,  indudihg  the  promotion 
of  uniformity  in  the  assessment  of  rateable  property.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  appointment  of  an  assessment  committee  by  guardians 
or  vestries,  and  for  the  preparation  of  valuation  Usts,  and  the 
deposit  and  distribution  ca  valuation  lists,  and  for  the  periodical 
revision  of  valuation  lists. 

Many  endeavours  have  been  made  to  readjust  the  buiden  of 
local  expenditure.  The  system  of  making  grants  from  the  national 
taxes  in  aid  of  local  rates  has  been  extended.  The  principle  of  the 
metropolitan  common  poor  fund,  a  device  for  giving  metropolitan 
grants  assessed  on  the  whole  of  London  in  aid  of  the  London  local 
poor  law  authorities,  has  been  followed,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  the 
relations  between  the  national  and  the  local  excheoucrs.  At  the 
time  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  an 
opinion  that  this  fiscal  change  necessiuted  some  readjustment 
ol  local  rates.  In  that  year,  1846,  a  beginning  of  grants  from  the 
national  exchequer  in  aid  of  local  expenditure  was  made.  The 
salaries  of  poor-law  teachers,  medical  officers  and  auditors  were 
provided  from  the  larger  area  of  taxation,  and  in  1867  the  salaries 
of  public  vaccinators  were  added  to  the  list.  In  187^  a  grant  of 
4s.  per  head  per  w^k  was  made  for  each  pauper  lunatic  paiMcd  by 
the  guardians  to  the  care  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  By  tne  Local 
Government  Act  1888,  supplemented  by  the  Load  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise)  Act  1890,  this  pnndple  was  more  widely 
extended.  The  various  grants  in  aid  were  abolished,  and  in 
substitution  the  proceeds  of  certain  specified  taxes  were  set  aside 
for  local  purposes.  From  this  source,  the  gross  amount  cd  which 
of  course  vanes,  there  are  now  distributed  to  local  poor-law  authori- 
ties some  4s.  a  week  for  lunatics  in  asylums,  and  allowances  based 
on  their  average  expenditure  in  previous  years  in  salaries  of  officials 
and  other  specified  charges.  In  London,  in  order  not  to  conflict 
ixnth  the  operation  of  the  common  poor  fund,  which  had  already 
spread  these  charges  over  a  wide  area,  the  grant  takes  the  form 
of  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  4d.  per  diem  for  each  indoor  pauper. 
The  number  on  which  this  calculation  is  based  is  not,  however,  to 
be  the  actual  number,  but  the  average  of  the  last  five  years  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  act.  By  this  legislation  something  hke  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  expenditure  on  poor  law  relief  is  obtained  from 
national  taxes  as  opposed  to  local  rates.  By  the  Agricultural 
Rates  Act  1896  the  occupier  of  agricultural  land  was  excused 
one-half  of  certain  rates,  including  the  poor  rate.  The  deficiency 
is  supplied  by  a  contribution  from  the  national  exchequer. 
Meanwhile,  the  q)ending  authority  continue  to  be  elected  by  the 
local  ratepayers.  In  this  connexion  two  further  anomalies  doerve 
notice.  By  the  Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act  1869 
owners  who  compound  to  pay  the  rates  in  respect  of  tenement 
property  are  entitled  to  certain  deductions  by  way  of  commission. 
Such  payments  by  the  owner  are  constructively  payments  by  the 
occupier,  who  thereby  is  to  be  deemed  duly-  rated  for  any  qualifi- 
cation or  franchise.  Under  these  arrangements  a  large  number 
of  electors  do  not  contribute  directly  to  the  rate.  A  converse 
process  is  also  going  on,  whereby  the  ownership  of  an  important 
and  increasing  body  of  property  is  practically  unrepresented. 
This  is  due  to  the  great  growth  of  property  in  the  hands  of  railway 
companies,  docks  and  limited  liability  companies  generally.  The 
railways  alone  arc  said  to  pay  considerably  over  13%  of  the  local 
taxation  of  the  country,  ana  they  have  no  local  representation. 
There  is,  in  fact,  in  local  administration  a  divorce  between  repre- 
sentation and  taxation  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  connect  the  fact  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
local  expenditure  and  indebtedness. 

Royal  Commission  of  jqos-iqoq. — ^The  main  points  of  the 
system  of  English  poor  rdicf,  as  still  in  force  in  1910,  are  as 


outlined  above.  That  it  has  been  inadequate  in  dealing  with 
the  various  problems  of  unemployment  and  pauperism,  which  the 
constantly  changing  conditions  of  the  industrial  worid  necessarily 
evolve  had  however  been  long  acknowledged  Accordingly, 
in  1905  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
woridng  of  the  law  relating  to  the  relief  of  poor  persons,  and 
into  the  various  means  adopted  outside  of  the  poor  laws  for 
meeting  distress  arising  from  want  of  employment,  particularly 
during  the  periods  of  severe  industrial  depression.  Thfi  commis- 
sion took  voluminous  evidence*  and  its  report  was  issued  in 
*  The  appendix  volumes  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commiasioa 
number  thirty-four.  Their  contents  are  as  follows  vol.'i.  English 
Official  Evidence,  minutes  of  evidence  mainly  of  the  officers  01  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii.  Londoa 
Evidence,  minutes  of  evidence  mamly  of  London  witnesses;  vol.  iii. 
Associations  and  Critics,  minutes  of  evidence  mainly  ojf  critics 
of  the  Poor  Law  and  of  witnesses  representing  Poor  Law  and 
Charitable  Associations;  voL  iv  Urban  Centres,  minutes  of 
evidence  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  and  of  witnesses  from  the  following  provincial 
urban  centres — Liverpool  and  Manchester  districts.  West  Yorkshire. 
Midland  Towns;  vol.  v.  Minutes  of  Evidence  containing  the  oral 
and  written  evidence  of  witnesses  from  urban  centres  in  the  fdlowing 
districts — South  Walesand  North  Eastern  Counties;  vol.  vi.  Minutes 
of  Evidence  relating  to  Scotland;  vol.  vii.  Minutes  of  Evidence 
containing  the  oral  and  written  evicfence  of  witnesses  from  various 
rural  centres  in  the  South  Western,  Westem  and  Eastern  Counties, 
from  the  parish  of  Poplar  Borough  and  from  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Friendly  Societies;  vol.  viiL  Minutes  of  Evidence  con- 
taining the  oral  and  written  evidence  of  witnesses  relating  chiefly 
to  the  subject  of  "  unemployment  ";  vol.  ix.  Evidence  oifurthar 
witnesses  on  the  subject  01  unemployment;  vol.  x.  Minutes  of 
Evidence  relating  to  Ireland ;  vol.  xi.  Miscellaneous  Papers.  Com- 
munications from  Boards  of  Guardians  and  others.  &c« 
vol.  «xiL  Reports,  Memoranda  and  Tables  prepared  by  certain  dt 
the  Commissioners;  vol.  xiii.  Diocesan  Reports  on  the  Methods 
of  administering  charitable  assistance  and  the  extent  and  intensity 
of  poverty  in  England  and  Wales;  vol.  xiv.  Report  on  the  Methods 
ana  Results  of  the  present  system  of  administering  indoor  and 
outdoor  poor  law  medical  relief  in  certain  unions  in  England  and 
Wales,  by  Dr  T.  C.  McVail;  vol.  xv.  Report  on  the  Admuustrati\-e 
Relation  of  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  extent  and  the 
actual,  and  potential  utility  of  Endowed  and  Voluntary  Charities 
in  England  and  Scotland,  by  A.  C.  Kay  and  H.  V.  Toynbee;  vol.  xvi. 
Reports  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions 
to  Pauperism,  by  Steel  Maitland  and  Miss  R.  E.  Squire:  voi.  xviL 
Rr—H'-  ■—  thr  rSFect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages  and  the  Conditions 
of  J:.ii];nii) mviu,  bv  ThoHias  Jones  and  Miss  Williams;  voL  zviiL 
Rtpurt  on  the  (.onaition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the 
variuus^  foTnis  of  Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  London 
and  in  the  Pruvinces,  by  Dr  Ethel  Williams  and  Miss  Longman 
and  Miits  FhilEigis;  vol.  xix.  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  Employment 
or  Ausiftance  ^iven  to  the  Unemployed  since  1886  as  a  means  of 
relieving  dittn^i  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  and  eenerally 
throLighQut  Er^^land  and  Wales,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  by 
C>nl  J3cksi:»n  .okd  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle;  vol.  xx.  Report  on  Boy 
Lkbont  in  Umdctn  and  certain  other  typical  towns,  by  Cyril  Jackson, 
with  a  Memorandum  from  the  General  Post  Office  on  the  Omditions 
of  Employment  of  Telegraph  Messengere;  voL  xxi.  Reports  on  the 
Effect  of  the  Refusal  of  Out-Relief  on  the  Applicants  for  such 
Relief,  by  Miss  G.  Hariock;  vol.  xxii.  Report  on  the  Overlapping 
of  the  work  of  the  Voluntary  General  Hospitals  with  that  of  Poor 
Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  districu  of  London,  by  Miss  M.  B. 
Roberts;  vol.  xxiii.  Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children  who 
are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of  Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain 
parishes  in  Scotland,  by  Dr  C  T.  Parsons  and  Miss  Longman  and 
Miss  Phillips;  vol.  xxiv.  Report  on  a  Comparison  of  the  Physical 
Condition  of  "  Ordinary  "  Paupers  in  certain  Scottish  Poorhouses 
with  that  of  the  Able-bodied  Paupere  in  certain  English  Workhouses 
and  Labour  Yards,  by  Dr  C.  T.  ParKms;  volT  xxv.  Sutistical 
Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  prepared 
by  the  Staff  of  the  Commission  and  by  Government  Depanments 
and  others,  and  Actuarial  Reports;  vol.  xxvi.  Documents  rdating 
more  especially  to  the  administration  of  charities;  vol.  xxvii. 
Replies  by  Distress  Committees  in  England  and  Wales  to  Questions 
circulated  on  the  subiect  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  1005; 
vol.  xxviii.  Reports  of  Viuts  to  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Instituuons 
and  to  Meetings  of  Local  Authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
vol.  xxix.  Report  on  the  Methods  of  Administerin|[  QiaritaUe 
Assistance  and  the  extent  and  intensity  of  Poverty  m  Scotland, 
prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Church  interests  appointed  by'the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  vol.  xxx.  Documents 
relating  especially  to  Scotland;  voL  xxxi.  Statistical  Memoranda 
and  Tables  relating  to  Ireland.  &c.:  vol.  xxxii.  Report  on  Visits 
paid  by  the  Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee  of^the  Commis- 
Mon  to  certain  Institutions  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and 
Siritserland;  vol.  xxxiii.  Foreign  and  Coloniu  Systems  of   Poor 
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1909.  It  ^consists  of  a  majority  report,  signed  by  the  chairman 
and  IS  other  memben,  and  a  minority  report  signed  by  4  dis- 
sentient members.  To  this  report  and  its  appendices  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  working  of 
the  English  poor  law  must  necessarily  have  recouise. 

The  "  majority "  report  opens  with  a  statistical  survey  of 
poor  law  prv^IesDS,  gives  an  historical  sketch  of  the  poor  laws 
down  to  1834,  and  proceeds  to  deal  in  detail  with 
the  historical  development  and  present,  condition 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  poor  law  under  their  appro- 
priate headings:  (a)  the  central  authority;  {b)  the  local 
authority;  (c)  the  officers  of  the  local  authority;  {d)  areas  of 
administration;  («)  indoor  relief;  (/)  outdoor  relief;  (j)  the  aged; 
(A)  the  children;  (s)  the  able-bodied  under  the  poor  law  and 
(/)  the  causes  of  pauperism.  Other  portions  of  the  report 
deal  with  medical  relief,  distress  due  to  unemployment,  and 
charities  and  the  relief  of  distress.  In  reviewing  these  various 
subjects  the  commission  lay  bare  the  main  defects  of  the 
present  system,  which  they  briefly  siunmarize  as  follows: — 

L  The  inadequacy  of  existing  poor  law  areas  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  administration. 

ii.   "nieexo&sive  size  of  many  boards  of  guardians. 

m.  The  absence  of  any  general  interest  in  poor  law  work 
aiMl  poor  law  elecrions,  due  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  poor 
hw  stamis  in  no  organic  relation  to  the  rest  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

iv.  Hie  lack  of  intelHgent  uniformity  in  the  application 
of  principles  and  in  general  administration. 

V.  The  want  of  proper  investigation  and  discrimination 
in  dealing  with  applicants. 

vi  The  tendency  in  many  boards  of  guardians  to  give  out- 
door rdief  without  fAzn  or  purpose. 

▼ii.  The  unsuitability  of  the  general  workhouse  as  a  test 
or  deterrent  for  the  able-bodied;  the  aggregation  in  it  of  all 
classes  without  sufficient  classification;  and  the  absence  of  any 
system  of  friendly  and  restorative  help. 

viiL  The  lack  of  co-operation  between  poor  Uw  and  charity. 

ix.  The  tendency  of  candidates  to  make  lavish  promises 
of  oat-relief  and  of  guardians  to  favour  their  constituents  in 
lis  distribution. 

X.  General  failure  to  attract  capable  social  workers  and 
leading  citizens.  ' 

xL  The  genera!  rise  m  expenditure,  not  always  accompanied 
by  an  increase  of  efficiency  in  administration. 

xii.  The  want  of  sufficient  control  and  continuity  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  oentnd  authority 

The  commission  stated  that  these  defects  have  produced  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  local  administration  of  the  poor  law, 
and  that  they  have  been  mainly  the  cause  of  the  introduction 
of  other  forms  of  relief  from  public  funds  which  are  unaccom- 
panied by  such  conditions  as  are  imperatively  necessary  as 
safeguards. 

The  commianon  proceed  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  reform,  the 
mam  features  of  which  are  summarized  bdow: — 

PmbUc  AsnsUmu. — ^The  commiasicoerc  state  that  the  name 
"  nxM-  law  "  has  gathered  about  it  aMociations  of  harshness,  and 
mm  moce  of  hopidenocfls,  which  might  seriously  obstruct  the 
xcfomis  they  recommend,  and  they  suggest  that  the  title  "  public 
aassstaace "  better  expresses  the  cj^tem  of  help  outlined  in  thdr 
report.  They  propose  the  abolition  of  the  existing  boards  of 
goanlians,  the  separation  of  their  duties  into  two  categories,  and 
the  calling  into  existence  of  two  bodies  for  the  discharse  of  the 
t«o  sees  of  functions,  viz.  a  local  authority,  known  as  the  public 
asnstanoe  authority,  with  an  area  conterminous  with  the  area 
of  the  oounty  or  county  borou|^,  for  central  administration  and 
coomil.  and  local  committees  in  existing  union  areas  for  dealing 
with  applications,  investigating  and  supervising  cases  and  under- 
taking such  other  duties  as  mayl)e  delegated  by  the  public  assisunce 
antbority.  They  recommend  that  the  public  assistance  authonty 
^.oold  be  a  statutory  committee  of  the  County  Council,  with  one-half 
of  its  memberi  appdnted  by  the  council  from  persons  who  are 
menabcrs  of  the  council,  and  the  other  half  of  iu  members  appointed 
hy  the  council  from  outside  their  number,  and  to  consist  of  perwns 
qptrieoced  in  the  local  administration  of  public  assisUnce  or 

Reiaef,  with  a  memorandum  on  the  Relief  of  Famines  in  India;  vol. 
Alphabetical  Lbts  of  Oral  and  Non-oral  Witnesses. 


other  cognate  work,  women  to  be  eligible  for  appointment  in 
either  case. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  the  public  assistance  authorities 
are  to  be  voluntary  aid  councils  and  committees  QLhe  former  super- 
vising, the  latter  executive)  for  aiding  persons  m  distress  whose 
cases  do  not  apiiear  to  be  suitable  for  treatment  by  the  public 
assistance  committee.  The  commission  epitomize  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  main  principles  of  a  reformed  poor  law.  They 
are  (i)  that  the  treatment  of  the  poor  who  apply  for  public  assbtance 
should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  ot  the  individual,  ana,  if  institutional, 
should  be  governed  by  classification;  (3)  that  the  public  adminis- 
tration established  for  the  assistance  o(  the  poor  should  work  in 
co-opemtion  with  the  local  and  fnivate  charities  of  the  district: 
(3)  that  the  system  of  public  assistance  thus  established  should 
include  jnxxresses  of  help  which  would  be  preventive,  curative,  and 
restorative,  and  (4)  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  foster  the 
instincts  of  independence  and  self-maintenance  amoxigst  those 
assisted.   They  proceed  to  recommend : — 

Indoor  or  ^*  InstitutiontU "  Relief. — ^That  general  workhouses 
should  be  abolished.  That  indoor  rdief  should  be  given  in  s^iarate 
institutions  appropriate  to  the  following  classes  of  apphcants, 
viz.  (a)  children,  (»)  aged  and  infirm,  (c)  sick,  (d)  able-bodied  men. 
(«)  able-bodied  women,  (/)  vagrants,  and  (g)  feeble-minded  and 
epileptics.  Powers  of  removal  to  and  detention  in  institutions 
snoutd  be  given,  with  proper  safeguards,  to  the  public  assistance 
authonty.  The  treatment  of  inmates  should  be  made  as  far  as 
possible  curative  and  restorative. 

Outdoor  Relief  or  "  Home  Assistance" — ^This  should  be  given  only 
after  thorough  inquiry,  except  in  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity;  it  should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  given;  persons  so  assisted  should  be  subject  to  supervision; 
that  such  supervision  should  indude  in  its  purview  the  conditions, 
moral  and  sanitary,  under  which  the  redpient  »  living;  that 
voluntary  agendes  should  be  utilized  as  far  as  possible  for  the 
personal  care  of  individual  cases,  and  that  there  should  be  one 
uniform  order  governing  outdoor  relief  or  home  assistance. 

CA(^«n.— £ttective  step9  should  be  taken  to  secure  that  the 
maintenance  of  children  in  the  workhouse  be  no  longer  recognized 
as  a  legitimate  way  of  dealing  with  them.  Boanding-out  might 
and  should  be  greiativ  extended.  Power  to  adopt  children  <rf 
vidous  parents  moulcf  be  more  frequently  exerdsed  and  accom- 
panied t^  a  strict  dealing  with  the  parent,  and  the  public  assistance 
authorities  should  retain  supervision  of  adopted  children  up  to  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  A  local  government  board  circular  of  June 
10 10  to  boards  of  ^ardians  embodied  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commission.  Some  recommendations,  of  course,  the 
guardians  are  not  empowered,  under  exif  ting  legislation,  to  carry  out. 

The  Aged. — ^As  regards  institutional  relief,  the  aged  should 
have  accommodation  and  treatment  apart  from  the  able-bodied, 
and  be  housed  on  a  separate  site,  and  be  further  subdivided  into 
classes  as  far  as  practicable  with  reference  to  theip  physical  condition 
and  their  moral  character  As  regards  outdoor  relief,  greater 
care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  adco  uacy  of  rdief. 

Medical  Relief  or  Assistance. — ^A  general  system  of  provident 
dispensaries  should  be  established,  of  which  existing  voluntary 
outdoor  medical  organizations  should  be  invited  to  form  an  integral 
part,  and  every  inducement  should  be  ofiwtA  to  the  working  classes 
below  a  certain  wage  to  become,  or  continue  to  be,  members  of  a 
provident  dispensary. 

Unemployment.— ^Dm  commission  review  the  social  and  industrial 
developments  since  1834,  deal  with  the  new  problems,  criticize  the 
existing  methods  of  reli^,  and  on  their  summing  up  of  the  new 
factors  and  dcvdopmcnts,  arrive  at  the  conclusions,  {a)  that  there 
is  an  increasing  aggregation  of  unskilled  labour  at  the  great  ports 
and  in  certain  populous  districts;  (6)  that  this  aggregation  of 
low-grade  labour  is  so  much  in  excess  ^  the  normal  local  wants  as 
to  promote  and  perpetuate  under-employment,  and  (c)  that  this 
normal  condition  01  under-employment,  when  ag^vated  by  periodk 
contraction  of  trade  or  by  inevitable  changes  in  methods  of  pro- 
duction, assumes  such  dimensions  as  to  require  special  machinery 
and  organization  for  its  relief  and  treatment.  The  commission 
proceed  to  make  the  following  recommendations: — 

Labour  Exchanges. — ^A  national  system  of  labour  exchanges 
should  be  established  and  worked  by  the  board  of  trade  for  the 
general  purpose  of  assisting  the  mobility  of  labour  and  of  collecting 
accurate  information  as  to  unemployment  (These  were  established 
by  the  Labour  Exchanges  Act  1009;  see  Unemployuent  ) 

Education  and  Training  cf  the  Yount  for  Industrial  Life. — ^The 
education  in  the  public  elementary  schools  should  be  much  less 
literary  and  more  practical,  and  better  calculated  than  at  present 
to  adapt  the  child  to  its  future  occupation.  Boys  should  be  kept 
at  school  until  the  age  of  fifteen;  exemption  below  fifteen  should  be 
granted  only  for  boys  leaving  to  learn  a  skilled  trade,  and  there 
should  be  school  supervision  tiu  sixteen  and  replacing  in  school  if  not 
property  employed 

Reguiaritation  of  Employment. — Government  departments  and 
local  and  public  authorities  should  be  enjoined  to  regularize  their 
work  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
undertake  thdr  irregular  work  when  the  general  demand  for  labour 
is  slack. 
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VnemplcymaU  Jmsmranu.—Thte  wnhlwhmeat  and  promotion 
of  unempioymeiit  ioMirance.  especially  amoogit  tiiwktiled  and 
unofgaoiaed  labour,  t*  o(  paiainouAt  impoctaace  in  averting 
distm*  uitiag  from  unemployment,  and  t*  of  •ach  national  im- 
portaaoe  aa  to  justify,  under  specuBed  conditions  oootributioas 
inrni  public  funds  towards  its  furtherance.  The  commission 
further  state  that  this  insurance  can  best  be  promoted  by  utiliiinff 
the  agency  of  existing  trade  organisations,  or  of  organizations  of 
a  similar  character.  They  are  of  opinion  that  no  scheme  of 
unemployment  insurance,  either  foreign  or  British,  which  has  been 
bitMight  before  them,,  is  so  free  from  objections  as  to  justify  them 
in  recommending  it  for  genend  adoption. 

Labour  CcUmusj—Tht  commission  recommend  their  establish- 
ment and  use.    (For  these  see  Vagkahct.) 

Four  oat  of  the  levoiteen  nemben  of  the  oonuniasion,  being 
unable  to  agree  with  their  ooUeaguea,  iaaued  a  separate  report, 
which  is  very  nearly  as  voluminous  as  that  of  the 
majority  Their  itoonunendations  were  more  drastic 
than  those  of  the  majority,  and  had  for  their  aim 
not  a  reform  of  the  poor  law  as  it  c^sU,  but  its  entire  break- 
up. The  minority  agree  with  the  majority  in  recommending 
the  abolition  of  workhouses,  but  instead  of  setting  up  new 
authorities,  they  consider  that  the  duties  of  the  guardians  should 
be  transferred  to  the  county  authorities,  with  an  appropriate 
distribution  among  four  existing  committees  of  the  county 
council.  They  recommend  that  the  education  committee 
become  responsible  for  the  entire  care  of  children  of  school 
age.  That  the  health  committee  should  care  for  the  sick  and 
permanently  incapacitated,  infants  under  school  age,  and  the 
aged  requiring  institutional  care.  The  asylums  committee 
should  have  charge  of  the  mentally  defective  and  the 
pension  committee  of  the  aged  to  whom  pensions  are  awarded. 
The  mmority  consider  there  ^ould  be  some  systematic  co- 
ordination, within  each  local  area,  of  all  forms  of  public  assis- 
tance and,  if  possible,  of  all  sssittancy  dispensed  by  voluntary 
agendes,  and  they  recommend  the  appointment,  by  the  county 
or  county  borou^  council,  of  one  or  more  rcspon^ble  officers, 
called  "registrars  of  public  assistance."  Their  duties  would 
be  to  keep  a  register  of  all  persons  receiving  any  form  of  public 
assistance  within  their  districts;  they  would  assess  the  charge 
to  be  made  on  individuals  liable  to  pay  any  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  service  rendered  to  them  or  their  dependants,  and  re- 
cover the  amount  thus  due.  They  would  also  have  to  consider 
the  proposals  of  the  various  committees  of  the  councU  for  the 
payment  of  out-relief,  or,  aa  the  minority  prefer  to  term  it, 
"  home  aliment."  Other  various  duties  are  allotted  to  them 
m  the  report. 

The  subject  of  unemploymettt  was  oonndered  by  the  mmority 
and  they  made  the  following  recommendations:— 

Ministry  cf  Labour. — The  duty  of  organizing  the  national  labour 
market  should  be  placed  upon  a  minister  responsible  to  parliament 
The  minist^^<^  labour  should  have  six  otstinct  and  separately 
organiaed  divisions;  viz.  the  national  labour  exchange-,  the  trade 
insuiano^  division;  the  maintenance  and  training  division;  the 
industrial  regulation^  division^  the  emigration  and  immigration 
division,  and  the  statistical  division. 

National  Labour  Exckante.'—'The  function  of  the  lutional  labour 
exchange  should  be,  not  only,  (a)  to  ascertain  and  report  the  surplus 
or  shortage  of  labour  of  particular  kinds,  at  particular  places;  and 
(6)  to  diminish  the  time  and  energy  now  nxnt  in  looking  for  work, 
and  the  consequent  leaking  between  jobs;  but  also  (e)  so  to  dovetail 
casual  and  seasonal  employments  as  to  arrange  for  practical  con- 
tinuity of  work  for  those  now  chronically  unemployed. 

Absorption  of  Surplus  Labour. — ^To  reduce  the  surplus  of  labour 
the  minority  recommend  (a)  that  no  child  should  be  eml>loyed.  in 
any  occupation  whatsoever,  below  the  age  of  fifteen;  no  younc 
person  under  eighteen  for  more  than  thirty  hours  per  week,  and  aU 
so  employed  should  be  required  to  attend  some  suitable  public 
institution  for  not  less  than  thirty  hours  per  week  for  physical 
training  and  technical  education;  (b)  the  hours  oi  labour  of  railway, 
omnibus  and  tramway  employees  should  be  reduced  to  a  maximum 
of  sixty,  if  not  of  forty-eight  in  any  one  week;  and  (c)  wage-earning 
mothers  of  young  children  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  industrial 
world  by  giving  them  sufficient  public  assistance  for  the  support  of 
their  famines. 

RtfulariMotton  of  the  National  Demand  for  lo&oiir.— In  order  to 
meet  the  periodically  recurrent  general  depressions  of  trade  the 
government  should  Ukc  advantage  of  there  being  at  these  periods 
as  much  unemployment  of  capital  as  there  b  unemployment  of 
labour;  that  it  should  definitely  undertake,  as  far  as  practicable. 


the  regolafiaatioo  of  the  national  demand  for  labour,  and  that  it 
shoukl,  for  this  purpose,  and  to  the  extent  of  at  least  £4,000,000  a 
year,  arrai^  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  work  required  by  each 
department  on  a  ten  years*  programme;  £40.ooo/>oo  worth  of  work 
for  the  decade  being  then  put  m  hand,  not  by  equal  annual  instal- 
ments, but  exclusively  in  the  lean  years  of  the  trade  cycle,  being 
paid  for  out  of  knns  for  short  terms  raised  as  they  are  requir^ 
and  being  executed  with  the  best  available  labour,  at  standard 
rates,  engaged  ia  the  ordinary  way.  That  in  this  ten  years' 
programme  there  should  be  induded  works  of  a£Forestatbn,  coast 
protection  and  land  reclamation;  to  be  carried  out  by  the  board 
of  agriculture  exclusively  in  the  lean  years  of  the  traae  cycle;  by 
the  most  suitable  labour  obtainable,  taken  on  in  the  ordinary  way 
at  the  rates  kxally  current  for  the  work,  and  paid  for  out  of  loans 
raised  as  required. 

Trade  Union  Insnrana.'—la  view  of  its  probable  adverse  effect 
on  trade  union  membenhip  auid  organization  the  minority  com- 
missbners  cannot  rrrommend  the  establishment  of  any  plan  of 
ffovemment  or  compulsory  insurance  against  unemployment. 
They  recommend,  however,  a  government  subvention  not  exceeding 
one  naif  of  the  sum  actuallypaid  in  the  last  preceding  year  as  out- 
of-work  benefit  should  be  offered  to  trade  unions  or  otner  societies 
providing  such  benefit. 

iiaintenanco  and  Training.— -Foe  the  ultimate  renduum  of  men 
in  dbtress  from  want  of  empkyment  the  minority  recommend 
that  maintenance  should  be  freely  provided,  without  dtsfranchise- 
ment,  on  condition  that  they  submit  themselves  to  the  physical 
and  mental  training  that  they  may  prove  to  require.  Swtable 
day  training  depots  or  residential  farm  colonies  should  be  estab- 
lished, where  the  men's  ^ole  working  time  would  be  abaorbed 
in  such  varied  beneficial  training  of  body  and  mind  as  they  proved 
capable  of;  their  wives  and  families  being,  meanwhile,  provided 
with  adequate  home  aliment. 

AuTHORiTiBS.— The  Report  and  Evidence  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1905-1909  is  a  library  in  itself  on  the  subject  of  pauperism. 
The  contents  of  the  various  vcrfumes  are  given  tupra.    Other  im- 


of  Departmental  Committee  on  Varancy  (1906).  See  also  the 
references  in  the  bibliography  to  Chauty  AMD  CHAaiTiBS;  and 
Sir  G.  Nicholls  and  T.  Mackay,  A  History  of  the  Entlish  Poor  Lam 
(t  vols.,  1899) ;  the  publications  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society; 
Reports  of  Poor  Law  Conferences.  For  list  of  subjects  discussed. 
see  index  to  Report  of  Central  Conferences. 

POPAYAN,  a  city  of  Colombia,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Cauca,  about  240  m.  S.W.  of  Bogoti,  on  the  old  trade  route 
between  that  dty  and  Quito,  in  a""  26'  N.,  76*  49'  W  Pop. 
(1870),  8485;  (1906,  estimate),  10,000.  Popayan  is  built  on 
a  great  plain  sloping  N  W  from  the  foot  of  the  volcano  Purace, 
near  the  source  of  the  Cauca  and  on  one  of  its  small  tribu- 
taries, 57X3  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  situation  is  singtilarly  pic- 
turesque, the  Purace  rising  to  an  elevation  of  15,420  ft.  about 
20  m.  south-east  of  the  dty,  the  Sotara.  volcano  to  approxi- 
matdy  the  same  height  about  the  same  distance  south  by 
east,  and  behind  these  at  a  greater  distance  the  Pan  de 
Azucar,  15,978  ft.  high.  The  ridge  forming  the  water-parting 
between  the  basins  of  the  Cauca  and  Patia  rivers  crosses 
between  the  Central  and  Western  Cordilleras  at  this  point 
and  culminates  a  few  miles  to  the  south.  Popayan  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric  dating  from  1547,  whose  cathedral  was 
btiilt  by  the  Jesuits,  and  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  it 
possessed  a  university  of  considerable  reputation.  It  has 
several  old  churches,  a  college,  two  seminaries  founded  about 
1870  by  the  French  Lazarists,  who  have  restored  and  occupy 
the  old  Jesuit  convent,  and  a  mint  established  in  1749.  Tlie 
dty  was  at  one  time  an  important  commercial  and  mining 
centre,  but  much  of  iu  importance  was  lost  through  the  transfer 
of  trade  to  Cali  and  Pasto,  through  the  decay  of  neighbouring 
mining  industries,  and  through  political  disturbances.  Earth- 
quakes have  also  caused  much  diamage  to  Popayan,  espedally 
those  of  1827  and  1834.  The  modem  dty  has  some  small 
manufacturing  industries,  induding  woollen  fabrics  for  doth- 
mg,  but  its  trade  is  much  restricted,  and  iu  importance  is 
political  rather  than  commercial. 

Popayan  was  founded  by  Sebastian  Benalcazar  in  1538  on  the 
site  of  an  Indian  settlement,  whose  chief,  Payan,  had  the  un- 
usual honour  of  having  his  name  given  to  the  usurping  town. 
In  1558  it  received  a  coat  of  arms  and  the  title  of  "  Muy  noble  y 
muy  leal "  from  the  king  of  Spain*— a  distinction  of  great 
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riprfficinrit  ib  that  disturbed  period  of  coloiiial  history.  It 
is  noted  also  as  the  birthplace  of  OLldas,  the  Colombian 
naturalist,  and  of  Mosquera,  the  geographer.  There  are  hot 
sulphurous  qnings  near  by  on  the  flanks  of  the  volcano 
Purace,  especially  at  Cooonuco,  which  are  much  frequented 
by  Colombians. 

POFB  (Gr.  ir&aTat,  post-dasucal  Lat.  paf^a,  father),  an 
gffrlcwastifal  title  now  used  exclusively  to  designate  the  head 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the  4th  and  sth 
'  centuries  it  waa  frequently  used  in  the  West  of  any 
bishop  (Dtt  Cange,  «.v.);  but  it  gradually  came  to  be 
rejenred  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  becoming  his  official  title. 
In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  only  the  bi^op  of  Alexandria 
seems  to  have  used  it  as  a  title;  but  as  a  popular  term  i> 
was  applied  to  priests,  and  at  the  present  day,  in  thie 
Greek  Qiurch  and  in  Russia,  all  the  priests  are  called  pappas, 
which  is  also  transbted  "pope."  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff  the  word  pope  is  officially  only  used  as  a  less 
sdemn  style:  though  the  ordinary  signature  and  heading  of 
hnds  is,  e.g.  *'  Pius  P.P.X.J'  the  signature  of  bulls  is  "  Pius 
episcopus  eccUsiae  catkdicae"  and  the  heading,  "  Pius  epi- 
9C9pus,  stnus  senorum  Dei"  this  latter  formula  gc&ag  back  to 
the  time  of  St  Gregory  the  GreaL  Other  styles  met  with  in 
offidal  documents  are  Pondfex,  Summus  ponHfeXf  Romanus 
potOifex,  Scnciissimus,  SancHssimus  pater,  SancHssimus  domi- 
uus  muUr,  Sanctitas  sua,  BeaHssimus  pateff  BeaHiudo  sua; 
while  the  pope  is  addressed  in  speaking  as  "  Sanciitas  vesira" 
or  *'  Beatissime  pater."  In  the  midole  ages  is  also  found 
**  Dammus  aposUdicus  "  (cf.  still,  in  the  litanies  of  the  sainU), 
or  simply  "  Apostdicus." 

The  pope  is  pre-eminently,  as  successor  of  St  Peter,  bishop 
of  Rome.  Writers  are  fond  of  viewing  him  as  representing 
YmHme  ^  ^  degrees  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy;  they 
gaytt  say  that  be  is  bishop  of  Rome,  metropolitan  of  the 
•f^l^  Roman  province,  primate  of  Italy,  patriarch  of  the 
^'^  western  Church  and  head  of  the  universal  Church. 
This  is  strictly  correct,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
and  last,  these  titles  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  documents.  And 
if  these  terms  were  intended  to  indicate  so  many  degrees  in  the 
exerdae  of  jurisdiction  they  would  not  he  correct.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  from  the  earliest  centuries  (cf.  can.  6  of  Nicaea,  in  335), 
we  see  that  the  popes  exercised  a  special  metropolitan  juris- 
diction not  only  over  the  bishops  nearest  to  Rome,  the  future 
cardinal  bishops,  but  also  over  all  those  (A  central  and  southern 
Italy,  including  Sicily  (cf.  Duchesne,  Origines  du  eulte,  ch.  1), 
an  of  whom  received  their  ordination  at  his  hands.  Northern 
Italy  and  the  rest  of  the  western  Church,  still  more  the  eastern 
Outfcfa,  (Ud  not  depend  upon  him  so  dosely  for  their  administra- 
tioB.  His  influence  was  exercised,  however,  not  only  in 
dogmatic  questions  but  in  matters  of  discipline,  by  means 
of  appals,  petitions  and  consultations,  not  to  mention  spon- 
taneous intervention.  This  state  of  affairs  was  defined  and 
developed  in  the  course  of  centuries,  till  it  produced  the  present 
state  of  centralization,  according  to  a  law  which  can  equally 
be  observed  in  other  societies.  In  practice  the  different 
degrees  of  jurisdiaion,  aa  represented  in  the  pope,  are  of  no 
iaaportaace:  he  is  bishop  of  Rome  and  governs  his  diocese 
by  direct  episcopal  authority;  he  is  also  the  head  of  the 
Orarcli,  and  in  this  capacity  governs  all  the  dioceses,  though  the 
regular  authority  of  each  bishop  in  his  own  diocese  is  also 
ocdinaiy  and  immediate,  t.e.  he  is  not  a  mere  vicar  of  the  pope. 

But  the  mode  of  exercise  of  a  power  and  its  intensity  are 
subject  to  variation,  while  the  power  remains  essentially  the 
f^^^  same.  This  £s  the  case  with  the  power  of  the  pope 
'*^*^*  and  his  primacy,  the  exerdse  and  manifestation  of 
vUcli  have  been  continually  developing.  This  primacy,  a 
primacy  of  honour  and  jurisdiction,  involving  the  fdenitude  of 
power  over  the  teaching,  the  worship,  the  discipline  and 
admimstration  of  the  Church,  is  received  by  the  pope  as 
part  of  the  succession  of  St  Peter,  together  with  the  episcopate  of 
Rome.  The  whole  episcopal  body,  with  the  pope  at  iU  head, 
slMukl  be  considered  as  succeeding  to  the  apostolic  college, 
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presided  over  by  St  Peter;  and  the  head  of  it,  now  as  then,  as 
personally  invested  with  all  the  powers  enjoyed  by  the  whole 
body,  including  the  head.  Hence  the  pope,  as  supreme  in  mat- 
ters of  doctrine,  possesses  the  same  authority  and  the  same  in- 
fallibility as  the  whole  Church;  aa  legislator  and  judge  he  pos- 
sesses the  same  power  as  the  episcopal  body  gathered  around  and 
with  him  in  oecumenical  coimdL  Such  are  the  two  essential 
prerogatives  of  the  papal  primacy:  infallibility  in  his  supreme 
pronouncements  in  matters  of  doctrine  (see  Imtauibxuty); 
and  immediate  and  sovereign  jurisdiction,  under  all  its  aspects, 
over  all  the  pastors  and  the  faithfuL  These  two  privileges, 
having  been  claimed  and  enjoyed  by  the  popes  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  were  solemnly  defined  at  the  Vatican  Council  by 
the  constitution  "  Pastor  aeternus  "  of  the  i8th  of  July  2870. 
The  two  principal  passages  in  it  are  the  following,  (x)  In  the 
matter  of  jurisdiction:  *'  If  any  one  say  that  the  Ronum  Pontiff 
has  an  office  merely  of  in^)ection  and  direction,  and  not  the 
full  and  supreme  power  of  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Chuxdi, 
not  only  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  but  also  as  regards 
discipline  and  the  government  of  the  Church  scattered  through* 
out  the  whole  world;  or  that  he  has  only  the  principal  portion 
and  not  the  plenitude  of  that  supreme  power;  or  that  his  power 
is  not  ordinary  and  immediate,  aa  much  over  each  and  every 
church  as  over  each  and  every  pastor  and  believer:  anathema 
sit."  (3)  In  the  maUer  of  infallibility:  "  We  decree  that  when 
the  Roman  Pontiff  speaks  ex  cathedra,  that  is  to  say,  when,  in 
his  capacity  as  Pastor  and  Doctor  of  all  Christians  he  defines, 
in  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  authority,  a  certain  doctrine 
concerning  faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the  whole  Church,  he 
enjoys,  by  the  divine  assistance  promised  to  him  la  the  Blessed 
Peter,  that  infallibility  with  which  the  divine  Redeemer  has 
thought  good  to  endow  His  Church  in  order  to  define  its 
doctrine  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals;  consequently,  these 
definitions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  areirreformable  in  themselves 
and  not  ia  consequence  of  the  consent  of  the  Church." 

For  the  history  of  the  papacy,  and  associated  qucstioiis, 
see  Papacy,  Conclave,  Cubia  Romana,  Casoxnal,  ftc. 

The  ordinary  costume  of  the  pope  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  clergy  and  bishops,  but  white  in  colour;  his  shoes  alone 
are  different,  being  low  open  shoes,  red  in  colour,  with  a  cross 
embroidered  on  the  front;  these  are  what  are  called  the  "  mules," 
a  substitute  for  the  campagi  of  ancient  times,  formerly  reserved 
to  the  pope  and  his  clergy  (cf.  Duchesne,  op.  cit.ch.ii,6).  Over 
this  costume  the  pope  wears,  on  less  solemn  occasions,  the  lace 
rochet  and  the  red  mosetta,  bordered  with  ermine,  or  the 
camauro,  similar  to  the  moMtta,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  hood, 
and  over  all  the  stole  embroidered  with  his  aims.  The  pope's 
liturgical  costume  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  all  the  elements 
comprising  that  of  the  bishops:  stockings  and  sandals,  amice, 
alb,  cincture,  tunicle  and  dalinatic,  stole,  ring,  gloves,  chasuble 
or  cope,  the  latter,  however,  with  a  morse  ornamented  with 
precious  stones,  and  for  head-dress  the  mitre  (see  Ybsthznts). 
The  tiara  {q.v.),  the  pontifical  head-dress,  is  not  used  strictly 
speaking  in  the  course  of  the  liturgical  fimctions,  but  only  for 
processions.  To  these  vestments  or  insignia  the  pope  adds: 
the  falda,  a  kind  of  long  skirt  trailing  on  the  ground  all  round, 
which  the  chaplains  hold  up  while  he  is  wJking.  Over  the 
chasuble  he  wears  the  fanone  (see  Amice);  and  after  that  the 
pallium  (9.V.).  He  is  preceded  by  the  papal  cross,  carried  with 
the  crucifiz  turned  towards  hLn.  When  going  to  solemn 
ceremonies  he  is  carried  on  the  sedia,  a  poruble  chair  of  red 
velvet  with  a  high  back,  and  escorted  by  two  jfoM/t  of  peacock 
feathers.  The  papal  mass,  now  rarely  celebrated,  has  preserved 
more  faithfully  the  andent  liturgical  usages  of  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries. 

BiBUOGEAPHT.— BellarmSne,  De  romamo  poHHIice:  Wilmeri,  Do 
ekrisH  eeetesia  (Resensbuig,  1897);  Turroel,  Hutotre  do  la  tkto' 
lope  positioe,  vol.  ii.  (Paris.  19061 ;  Hinaohios,  iTtrcfaiirvcJkt,  vol.  L 
(Bcriin,  1869):  Rudolph  Sohm,  Kirchenrecht  (i8oa):  Duchesne,  Les 
Origines  du  euUe  ckritieu  (4th  ed.,  Paris,  19081 ;  Bouix,  De  papa 
(Pari*.  1869):  Vacant.  Etudes  IkMogiams  sur  les  eousHtutions  du 
eonciU  du  Vatieau  (Paris.  189s):  Baibwr  de  Moatault.  Le  Coshmo 
et  les  usagts  eccUsiasOgues  (Pam.  1897).  (A.  Bo.*> 
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POra»  ALBXANDBR  (i688-i744)f  English  poet,  was  bom  in 
Lombard  Street,  London,  on  the  aist  of  May  1688.  His  father, 
Alexander  Pope,  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  a  linen-draper  who 
afterwards  retired  from  business  with  a  small  fortune,  and  fixed 
his  residence  about  1700  at  Binfield  in  Windsor  Forest.  Pope's 
education  was  desultory.  His  father's  religion  would  have 
excluded  him  from  the  public  schools,  eveii  had  there  been  no 
other  impediment  to  his  bong  sent  there.  Before  he  was  twelve 
be  had  obtained  a  smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek  from  various 
masters,  from  a  priest  in  Hampshire,  from  a  schoolmaster  at 
Twyford  near  Winchester,  from  Thomas  Deane,  who  kept  a 
school  in  Maxylebone  and  afterwards  at  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
and  finally  from  another  priest  at  home.  Between  his  twelfth 
and  his  seventeenth  years  excessive  application  to  study  under- 
mined his  health,  and  he  developed  the  personal  deformity 
which  was  in  so  many  ways  to  distort  his  view  of  Ufe.  He 
thought  himself  dying,  but  throt^gh  a  friend,  Thomas  (after- 
wards the  abh€)  Southcote,  he  obtained  the  advice  of  the  famous 
physician  John  Raddiflfe,  who  prescribed  diet  and  exercise. 
Under  this  treatment  the  boy  recovered  his  strength  and  spirits. 
"He  thought  himself  the  better,"  Spence  says,  "in  some 
respects  for  not  having  had  a  regular  education.  He  (as  he 
observed  in  particular)  read  ori|$inally  for  the  sense,  whereas 
we  are  taught  for  so  many  years  to  rud  only  lor  woids."  He 
afterwards  learnt  French  and  Italian,  probably  in  a  similar 
way.  He  read  translations  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French  and 
Italian  poets,  and  by  the  age  of  twelve,  when  he  was  finally 
settled  at  home  and  left  to  himself,  he  was  not  only  a  confirmed 
reader,  but  an  eager  aspirant  to  the  highest  honours  in  poetry. 
There  is  a  story,  wUch  chronological  considerations  make 
extremely  improbable,  that  in  London  he  had  crept  into  Will's 
ooffee-house  to  look  at  Dryden,  and  a  further  tale  that  the  old 
poet  had  given  him  a  shilling  for  a  translation  of  the  story  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe;  he  had  lampooned  his  schoolmaster;  he 
had  made  a  play  out  of  John  Ogilby's  Iliad  for  his  school- 
fellows; and  before  he  was  fifteen  he  had  written  an  epic,  his 
hero  being  Alcander,  a  prince  of  Rhodes,  or,  as  he  states  else- 
where, Deucalion. 

There  were,  among  the  Roman  Catholic  families  near  Bin- 
field,  men  capable  of  giving  a  direction  to  his  eager  amUtion, 
men  of  literary  tastes,  and  connexions  with  the  literary  world. 
These  held  together  as  members  of  persecuted  communities 
always  do,  and  were  kept  in  touch  with  one  another  by  the 
family  priests.  Pope  was  thus  brought  under  the  notice^  of  Sir 
William  Trumbull,  a  retired  diplomatist  living  at  Easthamp- 
stead,  within  a  few  miles  of  Bin£eld.  Thomas  Dancastle,  lord 
of  the  knanor  of  Binfield,  took  an  active  interest  in  his  writings, 
and  at  Whiteknights,  near  Reading,  lived  another  Roman 
Catholic,  Anthony.  Englefidd,  "a  great  lover  of  poets  and 
poetry."  Throu|^  him  Pope  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Wycherley  and  of  Henry  Cromwell,  who  was  a  disUnt  cousin  of 
the  Protector,  a  gay  man  about  town,  and  something  of  a  pedant 
Wychexley  introduced  him  to  William  Walsh,  then  of  great 
renown  as  a  critic*  Before  the  poet  was  seventeen  he  was 
admitted  in  this  way  to  the  society  of  London  "  wits  "  and 
men  of  fashion,  and  was  cordially  encouraged  as  a  prodigy. 
Wycheiley's  correspondence  with  Pope  was  skilfully  manipu- 
lated by  the  younger  man  to  represent  Wycherley  as  sub- 
mitting, at  first  humbly  and  then  with  an  ill-grace,  to  Pope's 
criticisms.  The  publication  (Elwin  and  C>>urthope,  vol.  v.) 
of  the  originab  of  Wycherle/s  letters  from  MSS.  at  Longleat 
showed  how  seriously  the  relations  between  the  two  friends, 
which  ceased  in  1710,  had  been  misrepresented  in  the  version 
of  the  correspondence  which  Pope  chose  to  submit  to  the  public 
Walsh's  contribution  to  his  development  vas  the  advice  to 
Study  "correctness."  "About  fifteen,"  he  says,  "I  got 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Walsh.  He  used  to  encourage  me  much, 
and  used  to  tell  me  that  there  was  one  way  left  of  excelling; 

■  The  dates  of  Pope*s  correspondence  with  Wycherley  are  1704- 
1710:  with  Wabh.  1705-1707.  and  with  Cromwell.  1708-1737; 
with  John  Caryll  (1666-1736)  and  his  son,  also  neighbottrs,  1710- 


for,  though  we  had  several  great  poets,  we  never  had  any  one 
great  poet  that  was  correct,  and  he  desired  me  to  make  that 
my  study  and  aim  "  (Spence,  p.  aSo).  Trumbull  turned  Pope's 
attention  to  the  French  critics,  out  of  the  study  of  whom  grew 
the  Essay  on  Criticism;  he  suggested  the  subjea  of  Wimdscr 
Forest,  and  be  started  the  idea  of  translating  Homer. 

It  sajrs  something  for  Pope's  dodlity  at  this  stage  that  he 
recognized  so  soon  that  a  long  course  of  preparation  was  needed 
for  such  a  magnum  opus,  and  began  steadily  and  patiently 
to  discipline  himself.  The  epic  was  put  aside  and  afterwards 
burnt;  versification  was  industriously  practised  in  short 
"essays";  and  an  elaborate  study  was  made  of  accepted 
critics  and  models.  He  learnt  most,  as  he  acknowledged, 
from  Dryden,  but  the  harmony  of  his  verse  also  owed  something 
to  an  earlier  writer,  George  Sandys,  the  translator  of  Ovid. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  Dryden's  success  had  given 
great  vogue  to  translations  and  modernizations.  The  air  was 
full  of  theories  as  to  the  best  way  of  doing  such  things.  What 
Dryden  had  touched  Pope  did  not  presume  to  meddle  with — 
Dryden  was  his  hero  and  master;  but  there  was  much  more  of 
the  same  kind  to  be  done.  Dryden  had  rewritten  three  of  the 
Canterbury  tales;  Pope  tried  his  hand  at  the  Merchant's  Tale, 
and  the  Prologue  to  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  and  produced  also 
an  imitation  of  the  House  of  Fame.  Dryden  had  translated 
VirgO;  Pope  experimented  on  the  Thebais  of  Statius,  Ovid's 
Heroides  and  Metamorphoses,  and  the  Odyssey,  He  knew  little 
Latin  and  less  Greek,  but  there  were  older  versions  in  Eni^ish 
which  helped  him  to  the  sense;  and,  when  the  correspondents 
to  whom  he  submitted  his  versions  pointed  out  mistranslations, 
he  could  answer  that  he  had  always  agreed  with  them,  but 
that  he  had  deferred  to  the  older  translators  against  his  own 
judgment.  It  was  one  of  Pope's  little  vanities  to  try  to  give 
the  impression  that  his  metrical  skill  was  more  precocious 
even  than  it  was,  and  we  cannot  accept  hb  published  versions 
of  Statius  and  Chaucer  (published  in  "  miscellanies  "  at  intervals 
between  1709  and  27x4)  as  incontrovertible  evidence  of  his  pro- 
fidency  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  the  date,  according  to 
his  own  assertion,  of  thdr  composition.  But  it  b  indiq>tttable 
that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  hb  skill  in  verre  astonbhed  a 
veteran  critic  like  Walsh,  and  some  of  hb  pastorab  were  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  George  Granville  (afterwards  Lord  Lansdowne) 
before  1706.  Hb  metrical  letter  to  Cromwell,  which  Elwin 
dates  in  1707,  when  Pope  was  nineteen,  b  a  brilliant  feat  of 
versification,  and  has  turns  of  wit  in  it  as  easy  and  spirited  as 
any  to  be  found  in  hb  mature  satires.  Pope  was  twenty-one 
when  he  sent  the  "  Ode  on  Solitude  "  to  Cromwdl,  and  said 
it  was  written  before  he  was  twdve  years  old. 

Precodous  Pope  was,  but  he  was  also  industrious;  and  he 
spent  some  dght  or  nine  years  in  arduous  and  enthusiastic 
disdpiine,  reading,  studying,  experimenting,  taking  the  advice 
of  some  and  bu|^iing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  advice  of  others, 
"  poetiy  hb  only  business,"  he  said,  "  and  idleness  his  only 
pleasure,"  before  anything  of  hb  appeared  in  print.  In  these 
preliminary  studies  he  seems  to  have  guided  himself  by  the 
maxim  formulated  in  a  letter  to  Walsh  (dated  July  a,  1706) 
that "  it  seems  not  so  much  the  perfection  of  sense  to  say  things 
that  had  never  been  said  before,  as  to  express  those  best  that 
have  been  said  oftencst."  His  first  publication  was  his 
"  Pastorals. "  Jacob  Tonson,  the  bookseller,  had  seen  these 
pastorab  in  the  hands  of  Walsh  and  Congreve,  and  sent  a 
polite  note  (April  20,  1706)  to  Pope  asking  that  he  might  have 
them  for  one  of  his  miscellanies.  They  appeared  accordingly 
in  May  1709  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  volume  of  Tonson's 
Poetical  Miscdlanies,  containing  contributions  from  Ambrose 
Philips,  Sheffidd,  Garth  and  Rowe,  with  "  January  and  May," 
Pope's  version  of  Chaucer's  "  Merchant's  Tale." 

Pope's  next  publication  was  the  Essay  on  Criticism  (i7ti)( 
written  two  yean  earlier,  and  printed  without  the  author's 
name.  "  In  every  work  regsrd  the  writer's  end  "  (L  255)  b  one  of 
its  sensible  precepts,  and  one  that  b  often  neglected  by  critics 
of  the  essay,  who  comment  upon  it  as  if  Pope's  end  had  been 
to  produce  an  original  and  profound  treatise  on fim prfn^py^' 
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Bis  aim  was  limply  to  condense,  methodise,  and  give  as  perfect 
and  novel  expression  as  be  could  to  floating  opinions  about 
tbe  poet's  aims  and  methods,  and  the  critic's  duties,  to  "  what 
oH  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed  "  (L  298).  "  The 
town  "  was  interested  in  belUs  leUres,  and  given  to  conversing 
on  tbe  subject;  Pope's  essay  was  simply  a  brilliant  contribution 
to  the  fashionable  conversation.  The  youthful  author  said 
that  he  dJd  not  expect  the  sale  to  be  quick  because  **  not  one 
gentleman  in  sixty,  even  of  liberal  education,  could  understand 
it."  The  sales  were  slow  until  Pope  caused  copies  to  be  sent 
to  Lord  Lansdowne  and  others,  but  its  success  was  none  the 
las  bxiOiant  for  the  delay.  The  town  was  fairly  dazzled  by 
the  yoong  poet's  learning,  judgment,  and  felicity  of  expression. 
Many  of  the  admirers  of  the  poem  doubtless  would  have 
thought  less  of  it  if  they  had  not  believed  all  the  maxims  to 
be  originaL  "  I  admired,"  said  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
"  Mr  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism  at  first  very  much,  because  I 
had  not  then  read  any  of  the  ancient  critics,  and  did  not  know 
that  It  was  all  stolen."  Pope  gained  credit  for  much  that  might 
have  been  found,  where  he  found  it,  in  the  InslituUs  of 
Qomtilian,  in  the  numerous  critical  writings  of  Ren6  Rapin, 
and  In  Rra£  le  Bossu's  treatise  on  epic  poetry.  Addison  has 
been  made  responsible  for  the  exaggerated  value  once  set  on 
the  essay,  but  Addison's  paper  {Spectator,  No.  353)  was  not 
mimixed  praise.  He  deprecated  the  attacks  made  by  Pope 
on  contemporary  literary  reputations,  although  he  did  full 
jttstioe  to  the  poet's  metrical  skilL  Addison  and  Pope  became 
ecqoainted  with  one  another,  and  Pope's  sacred  eclogue, 
"  Messiab^,"  was  printed  as  No.  378  of  the  Spectator.  In  the 
Essay  ms  CriOeism  Pope  provoked  one  bitter  personal  enemy 
in  John  Dennis,  the  critic,  by  a  description  of  him  as  Appius, 
who  "states,  tremendous,  with  a  threat'ning  eye."  Dennis 
retorted  in  ReJUcHons . .  upon  a  late  Rhapsody  . .  (i7")»  abusing 
Pope  among  other  Uiings  for  his  personal  deformity.  Pope 
never  forgot  this  brutal  attack,  which  he  described  in  a  note 
naerted  after  Dennis's  death,  as  Ute  as  1743,  as  written  "  in 
s  manner  perfectly  lunatic." 

The  Rape  of  Ike  Lock  in  iU  first  form  appeared  in  171  s  in 
VmUft  Miscellanies;  the  "  machinery  "  of  sylphs  and  gnomes 
was  an  afterthought,  and  the  poem  was  republished  as  we  now 
have  It  eariy  in  1714.  William,  4th  Baron  Petre,  had  surrep- 
txtionaly  cut  off  a  lodi  of  Miss  Arabella  Fermor's  hair,  and  the 
libecty  had  been  resented^  Pope  heard  the  story  from  his  friend 
John  Caiyll,  who  suggested  that  the  breach  between  the 
famlHea  ndgbt  be  healed  by  making  the  incident  the  subject 
of  a  mock-heroic  poem  like  Bdleau's  Lutrin.  Pope  caught  at 
the  hint;  the  mock-heroic  treatment  of  the  pretty  frivolities  of 
fasfaaonable  life  just  suited  his  freakish  sprightliness  of  wit,  and 
his  stodies  of  the  grand  epic  at  the  time  put  him  in  excellent 
vein.  The  Rape  of  the  Loch  is  admitted  to  be  a  masterpiece  of 
amneas.  Ingenuity,  and  exquisite  finish.  But  the  poem  struck 
Talne  as  a  piece  of  harsh,  scornful,  indelicate  buffoonery,  a  mere 
I  of  oddities  and  contrasts,  of  expressive  figures  un- 
and  grinning,  an  example  of  English  insensibility 
to  French  sweetness  and  refinement.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen 
objected  on  somewhat  different  grounds  to  the  poet's  tone 
towards  women.  His  laughter  at  Pope's  raillery  was  checked 
by  tbe  fact  that  women  are  spoken  of  jn  the  poem  as  if  they 
were  aO  like  Belinda.  The  poem  shows  the  hand  of  the 
satirist  who  was  later  to  assert  that  "every  woman  is  at 
heart  n  rake,"  in  the'epistle  addressed  to  Martha  Blount. 

Windsor  Forest,  modelled  on  Sir  John  Denbam's  Cooper's  Hill, 
had  been  begun,  according  to  Pope's  account,  when  he  was 
sixteen  or  seventeen.  It  was  published  in  March  17 13  with  a 
flattering  dedication  to  the  secretary  for  war,  George  Granville, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  and  an  opportune  allusion  to  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  This  was  a  nearer  approach  to  Uking  a  political  side 
than  Pope  had  yet  made.  His  principle  had  been  to  keep  clear  of 
poBtks,  and  not  to  attach  himself  to  any  of  the  sets  into  which 
literary  men  were  divided  by  party.  Although  incUned  to  the 
Jacobites  by  his  reBgion,  he  never  took  any  part  in  the  plots  for 
tbe  icstocatlon  of  the  Stuarts,  and  he  was  00  friendly  tsnns  with 


the  Whig  coterie,  being  a  frequent  guest  at  the  ooffee-boose 
kept  by  Daniel  Button,  where  Addison  held  his  "  little  senate." 
He  had  contributed  his  poem, "  The  Messiah  "  to  the  Spectator; 
he  had  written  an  article  or  two  in  the  Guardian,  and  he  wrote 
a  prologue  for  Addison's  Cato,  Nevertheless  he  induced 
lantot  the  bookseller  to  obtain  from  John  Dennis  a  criti- 
cism of  Colo.  On  the  publication  of  Dennis's  remarks,  the 
violence  of  which  had,  as  Pope  hoped,  made  their  author  ridicu> 
lous.  Pope  produced  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  The  Narrative 
of  Dr  Robert  Norris  concerning  the  .  .  .  Frenxy  of  Mr 
John  Dennis  (17x3),  which,  though  nominally  In  defence  of 
Addison,  had  for  its  main  purpose  the  gratification  of  Pope's 
own  hostih'ty  to  Dennis.  Addison  disavowed  any  connivance 
in  this  coarse  attack  in  a  letter  written  on  his  behalf  by  Steele 
to  Lintot,  saying  that  if  he  noticed  Dennis's  attack  at  all  it 
would  be  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  him  no  just  cause  of 
complaint.  Coolness  between  Addison  and  Pope  naturally 
followed  this  episode.  When  the  Rape  of  the  Loch  was 
published,  Addison,  who  is  said  to  have  prsised  the  poem 
highly  to  Pope  in  private,  dismissed  it  in  the  Spectator  with  two 
sentences  of  patronizing  faint  praise  to  the  young  poet,  and, 
coupling  it  with  Tickell's  "  Ode  on  the  Prospect  of  Peace," 
devoted  the  rest  of  the  article  to  an  elaborate  puff  of  "  the 
pastorals  of  Mr  Philips." 

When  Pope  showed  a  leaning  to  the  Tories  in  Windsor  Forest, 
the  members  of  Addison's  coterie  made  insidious  war  on  him. 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  publication  of  the  poem,  and  when  it 
was  the  talk  of  the  town,  there  began  to  appear  in  the  Guardian 
(Nos.  aa,  23,  28, 30, 32)  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Pastorals."  Not 
a  word  was  said  about  Windsor  Forest,  but  everybody  knew 
to  what  the  general  principles  referred.  Modem  pastoral 
poets  were  ridiculed  for  introducing  Greek  moral  deities,  Greek 
flowers  and  fruits,  Greek  names  of  shepherds,  Greek  sports  and' 
customs  and  religious  rites.  They  ought  to  make  use  of  English 
rural  mytbolog^hobthrushes,  fairies,  goblins  and  witches; 
they  should  give  English  names  to  their  shepherds;  they  should 
mention  flowers  indigenous  to  English  climate  and  soil;  and 
they  should  introduce  English  proverbial  sayings,  dress, 
and  ctistoms.  All  excellent  principles,  and  all -neglected  by 
Pope  in  Windsor  Forest,  Tlie  poem  was  fairly  open  to  criticism 
In  these  poinU;  there  are  many  beautiful  passages  In  it,  show- 
ing dose  though  somewhat  professional  observation  of  natoe^ 
but  the  mixture  of  heathen  deities  and  conventional  archaic 
fancies  with  modem  realities  Is  incongruous,  and  the  com- 
parison of  Queen  Anne  to  Diana  was  ludicrous.  But  the 
sting  of  the  articles  did  not  h'e  In  the  truth  of  the  oblique 
criticisms.  The  pastorals  of  Ambrose  Philips,  published  four 
years  before,  were  again  trotted  out.  Here  was  a  trae  pastoral 
poet,  the  eldest  bora  of  Spenser,  the  worthy  successor  of 
Theocritus  and  VirgQI 

Pope  took  an  amusing  revenge,  which  turned  the  laugh 
against  his  assailants.  He  sent  Steele  an  anonymous  psper 
in  continuation  of  the  articles  in  the  Guardian  on  pastoral 
poetry,  reviewing  the  poems  of  Mr  Pope  by  the  light  of  the 
principles  laid  down.  Ostensibly  Pope  was  censured  for 
breaking  the  rules,  and  Philips  prdsed  for  conforming  to  them, 
quotations  being  given  from  both.  The  quotations  were 
sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  pretensions  of  poor  Philips,  and  Pope 
did  not  choose  his  own  worst  passages,  accusing  himself  of 
actually  deviating  sometimes  into  poetry.  Although  the 
Cuardian^s  principles  were  also  brought  into  ridicule  by  bur- 
lesque exemplifications  of  them  after  tbe  manner  of  Cay's 
Shepherd's  Weeh,  Steele,  misled  by  the  opening  sentences,  was 
at  first  unwilling  to  print  what  appeared  to  be  a  direct  attack 
on  Pope,  and  is  said  to  have  asked  Pope's  consent  to  tbe 
publication,  which  was  graciously  granted. 

The  links  that  attached  Pope  to  the  Tory  party  were  strength- 
ened by  a  new  friendship.  His  first  letter  to  Swift,  who 
became  warmly  atUched  to  him,  is  dated  the  8th  of  December 
1713.  Swift  had  been  a  leading  member  of  the  Brothers' 
Club,  from  which  the  famous  Scriblerus  Club  seems  to  have 
been  an  offshoot.     The  leading  members  of  this  informal 
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literary  aodety  were  Swift,  Aibuthnot,  Congreve^  Bishop 
Atterbury,  Pope,  Gay  and  Tliomas  FamelL  Their  chief  object 
was  a  general  war  against  the  dunces,  waged  .with  great  spirit 
by  Arbuthnot,  Swift  and  Pope. 

The  estrangement  from  Addisoo  was  completed  hi  oonnexion 
with  Pope's  translation  of  Homer.  Tliis  enterprise  was 
definitely  undertaken  in  1713.  The  work  was  to  be  published 
by  subscription,  as  Dryden's  Virgil  had  been.  Men  of  all 
parties  subscribed,  their  unanimity  bemg  a  striking  proof  of 
the  position  Pope  had  attained  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  It 
was  as  if  he  hid  received  a  national  commission  as  by  genenl 
consent  the  first  poet  of  his  time.  But  the  unanimity  was 
broken  by  a  discordant  note.  A  member  of  the  Addison  dique, 
TickeU,  attempted  to  run  a  rival  version.  Pope  suspected 
Addison's  instigation;  Tickell  had  at  least  Addison's  encoucag»> 
ment.  Pope's  famous  fharactfr  of  Addison  as  '^  Atticus  "  in 
the  EfisUe  to  Dr  Arbulkiui  (iL  X9l-si5)  was,  however,  hi- 
spired  by  resentment  at  insults  that  exited  chiefly. in  hisown 
imagination,  though  Addison  was  certainly  not  among  his 
warmest  admirers,  ^ope  afterwards  claimed  to  have  been 
magnanimous,  but  he  spoiled  his  case  by  the  petty  inventiona 
of  his  account  of  the  quarreL 

The  translation  of  Homer  was  Pope's  chief  empbyment  for 
twelve  years.  The  new  pieces  in  the  miwcrllnnifn  publi^ed  in 
X717,  his  "  Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady,"  and  his  "  Eloisa 
to  AbeUrd,"  were  probably  written  some  years  before  their 
publicatkic.  His  "Ebisa  to  Abebrd"  was  based  on  an 
English  translation  by  John  Hughes  of  a  French  vernonof-the 
LeUvt,  which  differed  very  considerably  from  the  original 
Latin.  The  Iliad  was  delivered  to  (he  subscribers  in  install 
ments  m  1715,  1717,  1718  and  1730.  Pope's  own  defective 
scholardiip  made  help  necessary.  William  Broome  and  John 
Jortin  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  notes,  and  Thomas  Pamell  the 
preface.  For  the  translation  of  the  Odyssey  he  took  Elijah 
Fenton  and  Broome  as  coadjutorB,  who  between  them  trans- 
lated twelve  out  of  the  twenty-fotir  books.^  It  was  completed 
in  1715.  The  profitableness  of  the  work  was  Pope's  chief 
temptation  to  undertake  it.  His  receipts  for  his  earlier  poems 
had  totalled  about  £150,  but  he  cleared  more  than  £8000  by  the 
two  translations,  after  deducting  all  payments  to  coadjutors— 
a  much  larger  sum  than  had  ever  been  received  by  an  English 
author  before. 

The  translation  of  Homer  had  established  Pope's  repuUtion 
with  his  contemporaries,  and  haa  endangered  it  ever  since  it 
was  challenged.  Opinions  have  varied  on  thepurdy  literary 
merits  of  the  poem,  but  with  regard  to  it  as  a  translation  few 
have  differed  from  Bentlejr's  criticism, "  A  fine  poem,  Mr  Pope, 
but  you  must  not  call  a  Homer."  Hb  collaboration  with 
Broome  (^.t.)  and  Fenton  {qj9.)*  involyed  him  m  a  series  of 
recrimhiations.  Broome  was  weak  enough  to  sign  a  note  at 
the  end  of  the  work  undersuting  the  extent  of  Fenton's  assist- 
ance as  well  as  his  own,  and  asaibing  the  merit  of  their  trans- 
lation, reduced  to  less  than  half  ita  real  proportions,  to  a 
regular  revision  and  correction— mostly  imaginary— at  Pope's 
hands.  These  falsehoods  were  deemed  necessary  by  Pope  to 
protect  himself  against  possible  protests  from  the  subscribers. 
In  i7aa  he  edited  the  poems  of  Thomas  Pamell,  and  in  1735 
made  a  considerable  sum  by  an  unsatisfactory  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, in  which  he  had  the  assistance  of  Fentoo  and  Gay. 

Pope,  with  his  economical  habits,  was  rendered  independent 
by  the  pecuniary  success  of  his  Homers  and  enabled  to  live  near 
London.  The  estate  at  Binfield  was  sold,  and  he  removed 
with  his  pannU  to  Mawson's  Buildingi,  Chiswick,  in  1716,  and 
in  1719  to  Twickenham,  to  the  house  with  which  his  name  n 
assorlatfd.  Here  he  practised  elaborate  hmdscape  gardening 
on  a  small  scale,  and  built  his  famous  grotto,  which  was  really 
a  tunnel  under  the  road  connecting  the  garden  with  the  lawn 
on  the  Thames.  He  was  constantly  visited  at  Twickenham 
by  his  intimates,  Dr  John  Arbuthnot,  John  Gay,  Bolingbroke 
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(after  his  return  in  1793)9  ani  Swift  (during  Us  brief  visiu  to 
England  in  1736  and  r7a7),  and  by  many  other  friends  of  the 
Tory  party.  Wih  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  he  was  on 
terms  of  affectionate  intimacy,  but  he  blundered  in  his  evidence 
when  he  was  called  as  a  witness  on  his  belialf  in  1723- 

In  X717  his  father  died,  and  he  appears  to  have  turned  to  the 
Blounts  for  sympathy  in  what  was  to  him  a  very  serious 
bereavement.  He  had  early  made  the  acquaintance  <^  Martha 
and  Teresa  Blount,  both  of  them  intimately  connected  with 
his  domestic  history.  Their  home  was  at  Mapledurham,  near 
keadiog,  but  Pope  probably  first  met  them  at  the  house  of 
his  nei^bour,  Mr  Englefield  of  Whiteknights,  who  was  their 
grandfather.  He  begun  to  correspond  with  Martha  Blount 
in  Z712,  and  after  17x7  the  letters  are  much  more  serious 
in  tone.  He  quarrelled  with  Teresa,  who  had  apparently 
injured  or  prevented  his  suit  to  her  sister;  and  alt  hough,  after 
her  father's  death  in  1718,  he  paid  her  an  annuity,  he  seems 
to  have  regarded  her  as  one  of  his  most  dangerous  enemies. 
His  friendship  with  Martha  lasted  all  his  life.  So  long  as  his 
mother  lived  he  was  unwearying  in  his  attendance  on  her,  but 
after  her  death  in  1733  his  association  with  Martha  Blount  was 
more  constant  In  defiance  of  the  scandal-mongers,  they 
paid  visits  together  at  the  houses  of  common  friends,  and  at 
Twickenham  ^e  spent  part  of  each  day  with  him.  His  earlier 
attachment  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  was  apparently  a 
more  or  less  literary  passion,  which  perished  under  Lady  Mary's 
ridicule. 

The  year  1725  may  be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  the  third 
period  of  Pope's  career,  when  he  made  his  fame  as  a  moralist 
and  a  satirist  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Pope  had  the  stay^ 
ing  power  necessary  for  the  composition  of  a  great  imaginative 
work,  whether  his  cnzy  constitution  would  have  held  together 
through  the  strain.  He  toyed  with  the  idea  of  writing  «  grand 
epic.  He  told  Spence  that  he  had  it  all  hi  his  head,  and  gave  him 
a  vague  (and  it  must  be  admitted  not  very  promising)  sketch 
of  the  subject  and  plan  of  it.  But  he  never  put  any  of  it  on 
pi4>er.  He  shrank  as  with  instinctive  repulsion  from  the  stress 
and  stram  of  complicated  designs.  Even  his  prolonged  task 
of  translating  weighed  heavily  on  his  spirits,  and  this  was  a  much 
less  formidable  effort  than  creating  an  epic.  He  turned  rather 
to  designs  that  could  be  accomplished  in  detail,  works  of  which 
the  parts  could  be  separately  laboured  at  and  put  together  with 
patient  care,  into  which  happy  thoughts  coi^  be  fitted  that 
had  been  struck  out  at  odd  momenU  and  in  ordinary  levels  of 
feeling. 

Edward  Young's  satire.  The  Universal  Passion,  had  just 
appeared,  and  been  received  with  more  enthusiasm  than  any 
thing  published  since  Pope's  own  eariy  successes.  This  alone 
would  have  been  powerful  inducement  to  Pope's  emulous  tem« 
per.  Swift  was  finishhig  GuUieer's  Traeds^  and  came  over  to 
England  in  1726.  The  survivors  of  the  Scriblerus  Qub— Swift, 
Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and  Gay — resumed  their  dd  amusement  of 
parodying  and  otherwise  ridiculing  bad  writers,  especially  bad 
writers  in  the  Whig  interest.  Two  volumes  of  their  Uis- 
ceUanies  in  Prose  and  Verse  were  published  in  1727.  A  third 
volume  appeared  in  1728,  and  a  fourth  was  added  in  173*. 
According  to  Pope*s  own  history  of  the  Dmnciad,  an  Heroic 
Poem  in  Three  Books,  which  first  appeared  on  the  28th  of  May 
1728,  the  idea  of  it  grew  out  of  this.  Among  the  Miscellaniea 
was  a  "  Treatise  of  the  Bathos  or  the  Art  of  SinUng  in  Poetry," 
in  which  poets  were  classified,  with  iUustrations,  according  to 
their  eminence  in  the  various  arts  of  debasing  instead  of  elevating 
their  subject.  No  names  were  mentioned,  but. the  apecimena 
of  bathos  were  assigned  to  various  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which, 
the  authors  boldly  asserted,  were  taken  at  random.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  treatise  publ^ed  than  the  scribblers  proceeded 
to  take  the  letters  to  themselves,  and  in  revenge  to  fill  the  news- 
papers with  the  most  abusive  falsehoods  and  scurrilities  they 
could  devise.  This  gave  Pope  the  opportunity  he  had  hoped 
for,  and  provided  him  with  an  excuse  for  the  perwaalitiea 
of  the  Dunciadf  which  had  been  m  his  ndnd  as  eariy  as  1720. 
Among  the  raott  prominent  objects  of  his  satire  were  Lewis 
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TheoUId,  CoOey  Gibber,  John  Dennis,  Richard  Bentley,  Aaron 
Hm  and  Bernard  Lintot,  who,  in  spite  of  his  former  relations 
mixh  Fdpe,  -was  now  daised  with  the  piratical  Edmund  Curll. 
The  book  was  published  with  the  greatest  precautions.  It  was 
andnymoos,  and  professed  to  be  a  reprint  of  a  Dublin  edition. 
When  the  soooess  of  the  poem  was  assured,  it  was  republished 
in  1719,  and  a  copy  was  presented  to  the  king  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  Names  took  the  place  of  initials,  and  a  defence 
of  the  satire,  written  by  Pope  himself,  but  si|^ed  by  his  friend 
WnUam  Odand,  was  printed  as  *'  A  letter  to  the  Publisher." 
Vaiiotts  indeies,  notes  and  parUculars  of  the  attacks  on  Pope 
made  by  the  different  authors  satirised  were  added.  To  avoid 
any  danger  of  prosecution,  the  copyright  was  assigned  to  Lord 
(Moid,  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lord  Burlington,  whose  position 
tendered  them  practically  unassailable.  We  may  adinit  that 
personal  spite  influenced  Pope  at  least  as  much  as  disinte- 
rested seal  for  the  honour  of  literature,  but  in  the  dispute  as  to 
the  oomparative  strength  of  these  modves,  a  third  b  apt  to  be 
overlooked  that  was  probably  stronger  than  either.  This  was 
an  nnscrapukms  elfish  lore  of  fun,  and  delight  in  the  creations 
of  a  hamomis  imagination.  Certainly  to  represent  the  Dtm- 
dad  as  the  outcome  of  mat  personal  spite  is  to  give  an  ezag- 
gexated  Uea  of  the  malignity  of  Pope's  disposition,  and  an 
attoly  wrong  impressiott  of  the  character  of  his  satire.  Hewas 
not,  cicqit  in  rare  esses,  a  moroie,  savage,  indignant  satirist, 
bat  airy  and  grsceful  in  his  malice,  revengeful  perhaps  and 
excessively  sen^tive,  but  restored  to  good  humour  as  he  thought 
over  his  wrongs  by  the  ludicrous  amceptions  with  which  he 
invested  his  adversaries.  The  most  unprovoked  assault  was 
on  Ridiard  Bentley,  whom  he  satirised  in  the  reconstruction 
and  cnhigement  of  the  Dunciad  made  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life  at  the  instigation,  it  is  said,  of  William  Warburton.  In 
the  earlier  editions  the  place  of  hero  had  been  occupied  by 
Lewis  Hwobald,  who  hsd  ventured  to  critidxe  Pope's  Shake- 
sptan.  In  the  edition  which  appeared  in  Pope's  Works  (1742), 
be  was  dethroned  in  favour  of  Colley  Qbber,  who  had  just 
written  his  LeUer-from  Mr  Cibber  to  Mr  Pope  inqitmng  into 
ti€  mtotiHi  thai  migjd  vnduu  him  in  his  satyrical  wriiings  to  be 
Mo  JreqmenUy  fond  of  Mr  CUber't  name  (1742).  Warburton's 
nane  ii  attached  to  many  new  notes,  and  one  of  the  preliminary 
ilisarrtsfinni  by  Ricardus  Aristarchus  on  the  hero  ol  the  poem 
seems  to  be  by  him. 

Tlie  four  epistles  of  the  Essay  on  Man  (1733)  were  also 
intinaatdy  connected  with  passmg  controversies.  They  belong 
to  the  same  intellectual  movement  with  Butler's  Analogy— ihe 
effort  of  the  x8th  century  to  put  religion  on  a -rational  basis. 
Bat  Pope  was  not  a  thinker  Eke  Butler.  The  subject  was 
suggested  to  him  by  Henry  St  John,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who 
liad  retomed  from  exile  in  r723,  and  was  a  fellow-member  of 
the  Sdibkrus  CInb.  Bolingbroke  is  said—and  the  sUtement 
is  supported  by  the  contents  of  his  posthumous  works— to 
have  famished  most  of  the  arguments.  Pope's  contribution 
to  tlie  controversy  consisted  in  brilliant  epigram  and  illustra- 
tion. In  this  didactk  work,  as  hi  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  he 
pat  together  on  a  sufficiently  simple  plan  a  series  of  happy 
sayings,  separately  elaborated,  picking  up  the  thoughts  as  he 
loond  them  in  miscellaneous  reading  and  conversation,  and 
trying  only  to  fit  them  with  perfect  expression.  His  readers 
wcie  too  daszled  by  the  verse  to  be  severely  criUcsl  of  the  sense. 
Ftope  himself  had  not  comprehended  the  drift  of  the  arguments 
he  had  adopted  from  Bolingbroke,  and  was  alarmed  when  he 
found  that  his  poem  was  generally  interpreted  as  an  apology 
lor  the  free-thfaikers.  Warburton  is  said  to  have  qualified 
iu  doctrines  as  "  rank  atheism, "  and  asserted  that  it  was  put 
tofrthrr  from  the  "  worst  passages  of  the  worst  authors."  The 
csany  was  soon  translated  into  the  chief  European  languages, 
and  in  1737  its  orthodoxy  was  assailed  by  a  Swiss  professor, 
Jean  PSene  de  Crousas,  in  an  Examen  do  Pessay  do  if.  Pope 
sm  fkonme,  Warburton  now  saw  fit  to  revise  his  opinion 
of  Pope's  abilities  and  principles— for  what  reason  does  not 
appear.  In  any  case  he  now  became  as  enthusiastic  in  his 
pniK  of  Pope's  orthodoxy  and  his  genius  as  he  had  before  been 


scornful,  and  proceeded  to  employ  his  unrivalled  powers  of 
sophistry  in  a  defence  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  conflicting  and 
inconsequent  positions  adopted  in  the  Essay  on  Man,  Pope 
was  wise  enough  to  accept  with  all  gratitude  an  ally  who  was 
so  useful  a  friend  and  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  and  from  that 
time  onward  Warburton  was  the  authorized  commentator  of 
his  worics. 

The  Essay  on  Man  was  to  have  formed  part  of  a  series  of 
phflosophic  poems  on  a  systematic  plan.  The  other  pieces 
were  to  treat  of  human  reason,  of  the  use  of  learning,  wit, 
education  and  riches,  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity^  of  the 
character  of  women,  &c.  Of  the  ten  epistles  of  the  Moral 
Essays,  the  first  four,  .written  between  1731  and  1735,  ue 
connected  with  this  sdieme,  which  was  never  executed. 

There  was  much  bitter,  and  sometimes  unjust,  satire  in  the 
Moral  Essays  and  the  Imitations  of  Horace,  In  these  epistles 
and  satires,  which  appeared  at  intervals,  he  was  often  the  mouth- 
piece of  bis  politicsl  friends,  who  were  liU  of  them  in  opposition 
to  Walpole,  then  at  Xhe  height  of  his  power,  and  Pope  chose 
the  object  of  his  attacks  from  among  the  minister's  adherents. 
Epistle  m.,  "  Of  the  Use  of  Riches,"  addressed  to  Allen  Bath- 
urst.  Lord  Bathurst,  in  1732,  is  a  direct  attack  on  Walpok's 
methods  of  corruption,  and  on  his  financial  policy  in  general; 
and  the  two' dialogues  (1738)  known  as  the  '*  Epilogue  to  the 
Satires,"  professedly  a  defence  of  satire,  form  an  eloquent 
attack  on  the  court.  Pope  was  attached  to  the  prince  of  Wales's 
party,  and  he  did  not  forget  to  insinuate,  what  was  indeed  the 
truth,  that  the  queen  had  refused  the  prince  her  pardon  on 
her  deathbed.  The  "  Epistle  to  Dr  Arbuthnot "  contains  a  de- 
scription of  his  personal  attitude  towards  the  scribblers  and  is 
made  to  serve  as  a  "  prologue  to  the  satires."  The  gross  and 
unpardonable  insults  bestowed  on  Lord  Hervey  and  on  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Biontagu  in  the  first  sathe  "  to  Mr  Fortescue  " 
provoked  angry  retaliation  from  both.  The  description  of 
Timon's  ostentatious  villa  in  Epistle  IV.,  addressed  to  the  eari 
of  Burlington,  was  generally  taken  as  a  picture  of  Canons,  the 
seat  of  John  Brydges,  duke  of  Chandos,  one  of  Pope's  patrons, 
and  caused  a  great  outcry,  thou^  in  this  esse  Pope  seems  to 
have  been  innocent  of  express  allusion.  Epistle  II.,  addressed 
to  Martha  Blount,  contained  the  picture  of  Atossa,  which 
was  taken  to  be  a  portrait  of  Sarah  Jennings,  duchess  of 
Marlborough.  One  of  the  worst  imputations  on  Pope's  character 
was  that  he  left  this  passage  to  be  published  when  he  had  in 
effect  received,  a  bribe  of  £1000  from  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough for  its  suppression  throu^  the  agency  of  Nathanael 
Hooke  (d.  1763).  As  the  passage  eventuaJly  stood,  it  might 
be  applied  to  Katherine,  duchess  of  Buckingham,  a  natural 
daui^ter  of  James  H.  Pope  may  have  altered  it  with  the 
intention  of  diverting  the  satire  from  the  original  object. 
He  was  scrupulously  honest  in  money  matters,  and  always  in- 
dependent in  matters  of  patronage;  but  there  is  some  evidence 
for  this  discrediuble  story  beyond  the  gossip  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole {J¥orks,  ed.  P.  Cunningham,  i.  cxliv.),  though  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  acceptance  it  received  by  some  of  Pope's 
biographers.  To  appreciate  fully  the  point  of  his  allusions 
requires  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  political  and  social 
gossip  of  the  time.  But  apart  from  their  value  as  a  brilliant 
strongly-coloured  picture  of  the  time  Pope's  satires  have  a 
permanent  value  as  literature.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Mark 
Pattison*  that  "these  Imitations  are  among  the  most  original 
of  his  writings."  The  vigour  and  terseness  of  the  diction  is 
still  unsurpassed  hi  English  verse.  Pope  had  gained  complete 
mastery  over  his  medium,  the  heroic  couplet,  before  he  used 
it  to  express  his  hatred  of  the  political  and  social  evils  which 
he  satirised.  The  eUborate  periphrases  and  superfluous  orna- 
ments of  his  earlier  manner,  as  exemplified  in  the  Pastorals  and 
the  Homer,  disappear^;  he  turned  to  the  uses  of  verse  the 
ordinary  knguage  of  conversation,  differing  from  everyday 
speech  only  in  its  exceptional  brilUanoe  and  point.  It  is  in 
these  satires  that  his  best  work  must  be  sought,  and  by  them 
that  his  position  among  Eng^  poets  must  be  fixed.  It  was 
« In  his  edition  of  the  5altrM  and  Epistles  (18(66). 
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the  Homer  chiefly  that  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  had  in  their 
eye  when  they  began  the  polemic  against'  the  "  poetic  diction  " 
of  the  1 8th  century,  and  struck  at  Pope  as  the  arch-corrupter. 
They  were  historically  unjust  to  Pope,  who  did  not  originate 
this  diction,  but  only  furnished  the  most  finished  examples 
of  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  XQth  century  Pope  still  had 
an  ardent  admirer  in  Byron,  whose  first  satires  are  written  in 
Pope's  couplet.  The  nuich  abused  pseudo-poetic  diction  in 
su^tance  consisted  in  an  ambition  to  "  rise  above  the  vulgar 
style,"  to  dress  luture  to  advantage— a  natural  ambition  when 
the  arbiters  of  literature  were  people  of  fashion.  If  one  com- 
pares Pope's  "  Messiah  "  or  "  Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  or  an  im- 
passioned passage  from  the  Iliads  with  the  originals  that  be 
paraphrased,  one  gets  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  consistence  of 
pseudo-poetic  diction  than  could  be  furnished  by  pages  of  an- 
alysis. But  Pope  merely  made  masterly  use  of  the  established 
diction  of  his  time,  which  he  eventually  forsook  for  a  far  more 
direct  and  vigorous  style.  A  passage  from  the  GuafduMj  in 
which  Philips  was  commended  as  against  him,  runs:  **  It  is 
a  nice  piece  of  art  to  raise  a  proverb  above  the  vulgar  style 
and  still  keep  it  easy  and  unaffected.  Thus  the  old  wish, '  God 
rest  his  soul,'  is  very  finely  turned. — 

"  *  Then  gentle  Sidney  Uv'd.  the  shephera's  friend. 
Eternal  blesMngt  on  his  shade  attend  1 '  " 

Pope  would  have  despised  so  easy  a  metamorphosis  as  this 
at  any  period  in  his  career,  and  the  work  of  his  coadjutors  in 
the  Odyssey  may  be  distinguished  by  this  comparative  cheapness 
of  material.  Broome's  description  of  the  dothes-washing  by 
Nausicaa  and  her  maidens  in  the  axth  book  may  be  compared 
with  the  original  as  a  luminous  specimen. 

Pope's  wit  had  won  for  him  the  friendship  of  many  distin- 
guished men,  and  his  small  fortune  enabled  him  to  meet  them 
on  a  footing  of  independence,  tie  paid  long  visits  at  many 
great  houses,  especially  at  Stanton  Harcourt,  the  home  of  his 
friend  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt;  at  Oakley,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Bathurst;  and  at  Prior  Park,  Bath,  where  his  host  was  Ralph 
Allen.  With  the  last  named  he  had  a  temporary  disagree- 
ment owing  to  some  slight  shown  to  Martha  Blount,  but  he 
was  reconciled  to  him  before  his  death. 

He  died  on  the  30th  of  May  17441  And  he  was  buried  in  the 
parish  church  of  Twickenham.  He  left  the  income  from  his 
property  to  Martha  Blount  till  her  death,  after  which  it  was  to 
go  to  his  half-sister  Magdalen  Rackett  and  her  children.  His 
unpublished  MSS.  were  left  at  the  discretion  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  and  his'  copyrights  to  Warburton. 

If  we  are  to  judge  Pope,  whether  as  a  man  or  as  a  poet,  with 
human  fairness,  and  not  merely  by  comparison  with  standards 
of  abstract  perfection,  there  are  two  features  of  his  times  that 
must  be  kept  steadily  in  view— the  character  of  political  strife 
in  those  days  and  the  political  relations  of  men  of  letters.  As 
long  as  the  succession  to  the  Crown  was  doubtful,  and  political 
failure  might  mean  loss  of  property,  banishment  or  death, 
politicians,  playing  for  higher  stakes,  played  more  fiercely  and 
unscrupulously  than  in  modem  days,  and  there  was  no  con- 
trolling force  of  public  opinion  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds 
of  common  honesty.  Hence  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  is  prt- 
eminently  an  age  of  intrigue.  The  government  was  almost  as 
unsettled  as  in  the  eariy  days  of  personal  monarchy,  and  there 
was  this  difference— that  it  was  policy  rather  than  force  upon 
which  men  depended  for  keeping  their  position.  Secondly, 
men  of  letters  were  admitted  to  the  iimer  circles  of  intrigue  as 
they  had  never  heea  before  and  as  they  have  never  been  since.  A 
generation  later  Walpole  defied  them,  and  paid  the  rougher 
instrumenu  that  he  considered  sufficient  for  his  purpose  in 
solid  coin  of  the  realm;  but  Queen  Anne's  statesmen,  whether 
from  difference  of  tastes  or  difference  of  policy,  paid  their  prin- 
cipal literary  champions  with  social  privileges  and  honourable 
public  appointments.  Hence  men  of  letters  were  directly  in- 
fected by  the  low  political  morality  of  the  unsettled  time.  And 
the  character  of  their  poetry  also  suffered.  The  most  promi- 
nent defecU  of  the  age— the  lack  of  high  and  sustained 
imagination,  the   genteel   liking  for  "nature  to  advantage 


dressed,"  the  incessant  striving  after  wit— were  fostered,  .if 
not  generated,  by  the  sodal  atmosphere. 

Pope's  own  ruling  passion  was  the  love  of  fame,  and  he  had 
no  scruples  where  this  was  concerned.  His  vanity  and  his 
childish  love  of  intrigue  are  seen  at  their  worst  in  his  petty 
manoeuvres  to  secure  the  publication  of  his  letters  during  his 
lifetime.  These  intricate  proceedings  were  unravelled  with 
great  patience  and  ingenuity  by  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke, 
when  the  false  picture  of  his  rehitions  with  his  contemporaries 
which  Pope  had  imposed  on  the  public  had  been  practically 
accepted  for  a  century,  Elizabeth  Thomas,  the  mistress  of 
Henry  Cromwell,  had  sold  Pope's  early  letters  to  Henzy 
Cromwell  to  the  bookseller  Curll  for  ten  guineas.'  These 
were  published  in  Curll's  Miscellanea  in  1726  (dated  1727)1  And 
had  considerable  success.  This  surreptitious  publication  seems 
to  have  suggested  to  Pope  the  desirability  of  publishing  his  own 
correspondence,  which  he  immediately  began  to  collect  from 
various  friends  on  the  plea  of  preventing  a  similar  clandestine 
transaction.  The  publication  by  Wycherley's  ejcecutors  of  a 
posthumous  volume  of  the  dramatist's  prose  and  verse  fur- 
nished Pope  with  an  excuse  for  the  appearance  of  his  own 
correspondence  with  Wycherley,  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
series  of  unnecessary  deceptions.  After  manipulating  his  cor- 
respondence so  as  to  place  his  own  character  in  the  best  light, 
he  deposited  a  copy  in  the  library  of  Edward,  second  earl  of 
Oxford,  and  then  he  had  it  printed.  The  sheets  were  offered 
to  CurU  by  a  person  calling  himself  P.T;,  who  professed  a  desire 
to  injure  Pope,  but  was  no  other  than  Pope  himself.  The  copy 
was  deliverni  to  CurU  in  1735  after  long  negotiations  by  an 
agent  who  called  himself  R.  Smythe,  with  a  few  originals  to 
vouch  for  their  authenticity.  P.  T.  had  drawn  up  an  adver- 
tisement stating  that  the  book  was  to  contain  answers  from 
various  peers.  Curll  was  summoned  before  the  House  of  Lords 
for  breach  of  privilege,  but  was  acquitted,  as  the  letters  from 
peers  were  not  in  fact  forthcoming.  Difficulties  then  arose 
between  Curll  and  P.  T.,  and  Pope  induced  a  bookseller  named 
Cooper  to  publish  a  Narrative  of  the  Method  by  which  Mr 
Pope's  PrivaU  Letters  were  procttred  by  Edmund  CurU,  Booh- 
seller  (1735).  These  preliminaries  cleared  the  way  for  a  show 
of  indication  against  piratical  publishers  and  a  "  genuine  " 
edition  of  the  Letters  of  Mr  Alexando'  Pope  (x737>  foL  and 
4to).  Unhappily  for  Pope's  reputation,  his  friend  Caryll,  who 
died  before  the  publication,  had  taken  a  copy  of  Pope's  letters 
before  returning  them.  This  letter-book  came  to  light  in  the 
middle  of.  the  XQth  century,  and  showed  the  freedom  which 
Pope  permitted  himself  in  editing.  The  correspondence  with 
Lord  Oxford,  preserved  at  Longleat,  afforded  further  evidence 
of  lus  tortuous  dealings.  The  methods  he  employed  to  secure 
his  correspondence  with  Swift  were  even  more  discreditable. 
The  proceedings  can  only  be  explained  as  the  measures  of  a 
desperate  man  whose  maladies  seem  to  have  engendered  a 
passion  for  trickery.  They  are  reUted  in  detail  by  Elwin  in 
the  introduction  to  voL  i.  of  Pope's  Works.  A  man  who  is  said 
to  have  "  played  the  politician  about  cabbages  and  turnips," 
and  who  "  hardly  drajik  tea  without  a  stratagem,"  was  not 
likely  to  be  straightforward  in  a  matter  in  which  his  ruling 
passion  was  concerned.  Against  Pope's  petulance  and  "  general 
love  of  secrecy  and  cxmning  "  havb  to  be  set,  in  any  fair  judg- 
ment of  his  character,  his  exemplary  conduct  as  a  son,  the 
affection  with  which  he  was  regarded  in  his  own  circle  of 
intimates,  and  oumy  well-authenticated  instances  of  genuine 
and  continued  kindb'ness  to  persons  in  distress. 

Bibliography. — ^Various  collected  editions  of  Pope's   Works 


liberally.  By  his  notes  he  wilfully  misropreflentcd  the  meaning  of 
the  allusions  in  the  satires,  and  made  them  more  agreeable  to  hia 
friends  and  to  the  court,  while  he  made  oppkortunities  for  the  graUfi- 


cation  of  his  own  spite  against  various  individuals.  Joseph  Warton'a 
edition  in  1797  added  to  the  mass  of  commentary  without  giving 
much  new  eluadatbn  to  the  allusions  of  the  text,  which  even  bwift« 


with  his  exceptional  facilities,  had  found  obscure.    In  176^1807  an 
edition  was  issued  which  included  Owen  Ruffhcad's  Life  of  Alexander 
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Pope  (l7€9),  inapired  by  Warfouiton.  The  notf?  of  m^nx  com- 
roentaton,  with  some  letten  and  a  mcmair^  werr  indiided  In  the 
Works  of  AUxoMdtr  Pope,  edited  by  W.  l_  Bowles  (10  volft.,  \%Qfi\. 
Hi*  Potiual  Work*  were  edited  by  Alexander  Uvce  (igjt^):  t>y  ^ 
Camithen  (1858)  for  Bohn's  Library;  by  A.  W.  mrd  (Gt^tbe  Ediiwn^ 
1869),  &c  Materials  for  a  definitive  eaiiion  wltc  cDUrcced  by  John 
Wilson  Croker,  a&d  formed  the  basis  of  wh  j  t  has  becDm  e  the  e  m  n  da  nl 
wsioa.  The  Works  of  AUxander  Pope  (10  vol^^  [^^71-1893).  inc[LidLr>e 
unpubtiahed  letters  and  other  new  mate  rial,  with  intn^Juction  and 
notes  by  W.  Elwin  and  W.  J.  Coiirth"|:«-  The  life  ol  f*ope  in 
vol.  V.  was  contributed  bv  Professor  G>urtfjope.  The  chief  on^inol 
authority  besides  Popes  correspondeii'Le  and  RuHlicaid'B  li/«  is 
Joseph  Spence's  Anudotes,  published  by  S.  W.  Sinaer  in  jSjo. 
Samud  Johnson  gives  a  good  estimate  oi  Pope  in  hij  Livri  cf  ths 
Poets.  The  best  modem  lives  are  thaL  by  ProfcsBor  Courthcp«, 
already  noentioned';  and  Alexander  Pope,  by  Sir  L.  Stepht^n,  in  the 
Enf^isk  Men  of  Letters  series  (i8&>).  See  also  Cecir«?  F^^toru  Mr 
Pope:  His  Life  and  Times  (190^).  The  £  r-^r  check  to  the  admiratian 
that  prevailed  during  Pope  s  lifetime  was  ^Ivf^n  by  tlie  Liiibticaiion  cf 
Joseph  Warton's  Euay  on  the  Writings  ond  Genius  a/  i*i>pe  {ypt  i.. 
1757;  voL  iL,  1782).  Warton  had  a  smccre  appreeiiTioti  of  Papi's 
itock,  but  he'besan  the  reaction  which  culminated  with  the 
romantic  writers  01  the  banning  of  the  [qrth  ccniuryn  abd  9c:  ihe 
fashion  of  an  undue  disparagement  of  Pope's  genius  as  a  pd«t  «Sth 
enduring  effects  on  pomilar  opinion.  Thomas  CampbeU's  rriUfUm 
in  hb  Specimens  cf  tie  British  Poets  provoked  a  contmvcfsy  to  w  hich 
William  Haalitt.  Byron  and  W.  L  Bowks  cooEriboted.  For  a 
discusaioa  of  Pope's  position  as  one  of  thi  ^tvsit  men  of  letten  in  the 
1 8th  century  who  emancipated  thems<.'hu&  Inm  patronagt>  *tt 
A.  Betjame,  Le  Public  et  les  hommes  de  Iriirgj  m  An^ifUrre  au  d-ix- 
k*itiime  siicle  (1881);  a  section  of  Is  T  ?  r^tlfs,  QuJirTth  cf 
Authors  is  devoted  to  Pope's  literary  an  ;  iind  ttiq^e  impor- 

tant contributions  to  many  vexed  <iue  1  the  tiia^raphy  of 

Pope,  especially  the  publication  of  his  leucrr»,  ^t:ie  made  by  C  W. 
Dilke  in  Notes  and  Queries  and  the  Aiktnaenm.  These  articles 
were  reprinted  by  his  grandson,  Sk  Charted  Dilke,  in  tS?j,  aa  The 
Papers  of  a  Critic  (W.  M.;  M*  Bsl) 

font  AliKXAHD&R  (1763-183 5),  Imh  actor  and  puunter, 
was  born  in  Cork,  and  was  educated  lo  follow  his  tiihcfs 
profcuaaa  of  miniature  painting.  He  continued  to  paint 
miniatures  and  exhibit  them  at  the  Royal  Academy  as  late  as 
x32i;  but  at  an  early  date  he  took  the  stagCj  Unit  appearing 
in  London  as  Oroonoko  in  1785  at  Covent  Garden.  H?  remained 
at  this  theatre  almost  continuously  for  nearly  iwenty  yczr^, 
then  at  the  Haymarket  mitil  his  retlremieDt,  playbg  leading 
parts,  chiefly  tragic  He  was  particularly  esteemed  aa  Othello 
and  Henry  VHI.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  K  J  arch  iSjj.  Pope 
was  thzice  married.  His  first  wife,  EEizabelh  Pope  {c.  1744- 
I797)»  »  favourite  English  actress  of  great  vcr^tiiiiy,  was  billed 
be£(»e  her  marriage  as  Miss  Younge.  Hi$  second  wife,  Mjirin  An  n 
^opc  (1775-1803),  also  a  popular  actress,  was  a  member  of  kj) 
Irish  fainily  named  Campion.  His  third  wife,  Clara  ^laria  ro[>e 
(d.  1838),  was  the  widow  of  the  artu>'.  Irancis  \S"hi'atlcy,  and 
herself  a  skilful  painter  of  figures  and  of  slower?. 

pops;  jane  (i 742-1 818),  English  actressK  daughter  gf  a 
London  theatrical  wig-maker,  who  bc^an  pbying  in  a  LjIIl- 
putian  company  for  Garrick  in  1756.  Frairi  this  she  speedily 
developed  into  soubrette  r61es.  She  v,a^  Mrs  Candour  in  Th^ 
ScJkodfor  Scandal  at  its  first  presentation  (1777)1  ^d  thrttaftcr 
she  had  many  important  pans  confided  to  htr.  She  was  the 
life4oHig  friend  of  Mrs  Clive,  and  erected  tht  moiiumfnt  at 
Twickenham  to  the  latter's  memory.  She  was  not  only  an 
admirable  actress,  but  a  woman  of  bbmdesa  liff,  and  was 
praised  by  all  the  literary  critics  of  her  d^y— tmuscd  to  such  & 
combination.     She  died  on  the  30th  of  Jul y  j  S  i  S. 

POPE,  JOHN  (1822-1893),  American  soldier,  was  tht  son  cf 
Nathaniel  Pope  (1784-1850),  U.S.  judge  for  the  di&tr[ci  of 
Illinois,  and  was  bom  at  Louisville,  Kcntuck>r,  on  the  i6ih  pf 
March  1822.  He  graduated  at  the  Uniied  States  Military 
Academy  in  1842  and  was  assigned  to  the  eogineera.  He  served 
in  the  Mexican  War,  receiving  the  brevets  of  t£t  lieutenant  and 
captain  for  his  conduct  at  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  engaged  in  engineenpg  and  e^loring  work, 
oi^nly  in  New  Mexico,  and  in  lurveyinf^'  tbi^  route  for  &  Paci^c 
railroad.  He  was  commissioned  captsJn  in  ]S56.  He  was 
actively  <^>posed  to  the  Buchanan  adminiitraLioD,  and  a  speech 
which  be  made  in  connexion  with  thu  preiidecLtia]  campaisif) 
of  i86d  caused  him  to  be  summoned  before  a  court -mart  la), 
Eariy  in  the  Ovil  War  be  jns  pUced,  at  a  brigadier-general 


U.S.V.,  in  charge  of  the  district  of  Missouri,  which  by  vigorous 
campaigning  against  guerrilla  bands  and  severe  administration  of 
the  dvii  population  he  quickly  reduced  to  order.  In  1863,  along 
with  the  gunboat  flotilla  (commanded  by  Commodore  A.  H. 
Foote)  on  the  Mississippi,  Pope  obtained  a  great  success  by  the 
capture  of  the  defences  of  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  xo,  with 
nearly  7000  prisoners.  Pope  subsequently  joined  Halleck,  and  in 
command  of  the  Anny  of  the  Mississippi  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Corinth.  He  was  now  a  major-general  U.S.V.  The  repu- 
tation he  had  thus  gained  as  an  energetic  leader  quickly 
placed  him  in  a  high  command,  to  which  he  proved  to  be  quite 
unequal  The  "  Army  of  Virginia,"  as  his  new  forces  were 
styled,  had  but  a  brief  career.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  Virginian 
campaign  Pope,  by  a  most  ill-advised  order,  in  which  he  con- 
trasted the  performances  of  the  Western  troops  with  the  failuies 
of  thie  troops  in  Virginia,  forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  officers 
and  men.  The  feeling  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (which  was 
ordered  to  his  support)  was  equally  hostile,  and  the  short  opera- 
tions culminated  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  Pope  was  still  sanguine  and  ready  for  another  trial  of 
strength,  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  realise  the  impossibility 
of  retrieving  his  position,  and  resigned  the  command.  Bitter 
controversy  arose  over  these  events.  Halleck,  the  gcneral-in* 
chief,  was  by  no  means  free  from  blame,  but  the  public  odium 
chiefly  fell  upon  generals  McQellan  and  Fits-John  Porter,  against 
whom  Pope,  while  admitting  his  own  mistakes,  made  grave 
charges.  Pope  was  not  again  employed  in  the  Civil  War,  but  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  North-West  he  showed  his 
former  skill  and  vigour  in  dealing  with  Indian  risings.  In  1865 
he  was  made  brevet  major-general  U.SA.  (having  become 
brigadier-general  on  his  appointment  to  the  Army  of  Virginia), 
and  he  subsequently  was  in  charge  of  various  military  districts 
and  departments  until  his  retirement  in  x886.  In  1882  he  was 
promoted  to  the  full  rank  of  major-general  y.S.A.  General 
Pope  died  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  on  the  23rd  of  September  1892. 

He  was  the  author  of  various  works  and  papers,  including  railway 
reports  (Pacific  Railroad  Reports  voL  iii.)  and  The  Campaign  of 
Virginia  (Washington,  1865). 

pope;  SIR  THOMAS  (c.  x  sof-rssp),  founder  of  Trinity  CoUe^. 
Oxford,  was  bom  at  Deddington,  near  Banbuiy,  Oxfordshire, 
probably  in  1507,  for  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old  when  his 
father,  a  yeoman  farmer,  died  in  X523.  He  was  educated  at 
Banbury  school  and  Eton  College,  and  entered  the  court  of 
chancery.  He  there  found  a  friend  and  patron  in  the  lord- 
chancellor  Thomas  Audley.  As  clerk  of  briefs  in  the  star 
chamber,  warden  of  the  mint  (X534-X536),  derk  of  the  Crown  in 
chancery  (1537),  and  second  officer  and  treasurer  of  the  court 
for  the  settlement  of  the  confiscated  property  of  the  smaller 
religious  foundations,  he  obtained  wealth  and  influence.  In  this 
last  office  he  was  superseded  in  X54X,  but  from  1547  to  1553  he 
was  again  employed  as  fourth  officer.  He  himself  won  by  grant 
or  purchase  a  considerable  share  in  the  spoils',  for  nearly  thirty 
manors,  which  came  sooner  or  later  into  his  possession,  were 
originally  church  property.  He  could  have  rode."  said  Aubrey. 
"  in  his  owne  lands  from  Cogges  (by  Witney)  to  Banbury,  about 
x8  miles."  In  X537  he  was  knighted.  The  reb'gious  changes 
made  by  Edward  VI.  were  repugnant  to  him,  but  at  the  beginning 
of  Mary's  reign  he  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  In 
X556  he  was  sent  to  reside  as  guardian  in  Elizabeth's  house. 
As  early  as  1555  he  had  begun  to  arrange  for  the  endowment  of  a 
college  at  Oxford,  for  which  he  bought  the  site  and  buildings  of 
Durham  College,  the  Oxford  house  of  the  abbey  of  Durham,  from 
Dr  George  Owen  and  WiUiam  Martyn.  He  received  a  royal 
charter  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a  college  of  the 
"  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  "  on  the  8th  of  March  1556.  The 
foundiation  provided  for  a  president,  twelve  fellows  and  eight 
scholars,  with  a  schoolhouse  at  Hooknorton.  The  number  of 
scholars  was  subsequently  increased  to  twdve,  the  schoolhouse 
being  given  up.  On  the  28th  of  March  the  members  of  the 
college  were  put  in  possession  of  the  site,  and  they  were  formally 
admitted  on  the  29th  of  May  1556.  Pope  died  at  Oerkenwell 
on  the  29th  of  January  1559,  and  was  buried  at  St  Stephen''' 
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Walbrook;  but  his  remains  were  subsequently  removed  to 
Trinity  College,  where  his  widow  erected  a  semi-dothic  alabaster 
monument  to  his  memory.  He  was  three  times  married,  but 
left  no  children.  Much  of  his  property  was  left  to  charitable 
and .  religious  foundations,  and  the  bulk  of  his  Oxfordshire 
estates  passed  to  the  family  of  his  brother,  John  Pope  of 
Wroxton,  and  his  descendants,  the  viscounts  DiUon  and  the 
earls  of  Guilford  and  barons  North. 

The  life,  by  H.  E.  D.  Blakistoa,  in  the  Did,  Nat.  Biot.,  corrects 
many  errors  m  Thomas  Warton's  Lift  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope  (i77a)> 
Furtner  notices  by  the  ame  authonty  are  in  his  Trinity  CoUegt 
(1898).  in  the  "College  Histories"  Sericii,  and  in  the  EMf^tsk 
HisUfrical  Rnitm  (April,  1996). 

POPB^OAM»  a  round  game  of  cards,  named  after  a  legendary 
female  Pope  of  the  9th  century.  An  ordinary  pack  is  used,  from 
which  the  eight  of  diamonds  has  been  removed,  and  a  special 
round  board  in  the  form  of  eight  compartments,  named  respec- 
tively Pope- Joan,  Matrimony,  Intrigue,  Ace,  King,  Queen,  Knave 
and  Game  (King,  (^ueen  and  Knave  are  sometimes  omitted). 
Each  player — any  number  can  play — contributes  a  stake,  of 
which  one  counter  is  put  into  the  divisions  Ace,  King,  (^ueen. 
Knave  and  Game,  two  into  Matrimony  and  Intrigue,  and  the 
rest  into  Pope-Joan.  This  is  called  "  dressing  the  board."  The 
cards  are  dnlt  round,  with  an  extra  hand  for  "  stops,"  «.e.  cards 
which  stop,  by  their  absence,  the  completion  of  a  suit;  thus  the 
absence  of  the  nine  of  spades  stops  the  playing  of  the  ten.  The 
last  card  is  turned  up  for  trumps.  Cards  in  excess  may  be  dealt 
to  "  stops,"  or  an  a^eed  number  may  be  left  for  the  purpose,  so 
that  all  players  may  have  an  equal  number  of  cards.  If  an 
honour  or  "  Pope  "  (nine  of  diamonds)  is  turned  up,  the  dealer 
takes  the  counten  in  the  compartment  so  marked.  Sometimes 
the  tuming-up  of  Pbpe  settles  the  hand,  the  dealer  taking  the 
whole  pool.  The  Ace  is  the  lowest  card,  the  King  the  bluest. 
The  player  on  the  dealer's  left  plays  a  card  and  names  it;  the 
player  who  has  the  next  highest  then  plays  it,  till  a  stop  is  played, 
i.e.  a  card  of  which  no  one  holds  the  next  highest.  All  Kkkgs  are 
of  course  stops,  also  the  seven  of  diamonds;  also  the  cards  next 
below  the  dealt  stops,  and  the  cards  next  below  the  played  cards. 
After  a  stop  the  played  cards  are  turned  over,  and  the  player  of 
the  stop  (the  card  last  played)  leads  again.  Tlie  player  who  gets 
lid  of  all  his  cards  first  takes  the  counters  in  "  Game,"  and 
receives  a  counter  from  each  player  for  eVery  card  left  in  his 
hand,  except  from  the  player  who  may  hold  Pope  but  has  not 
l^yed  it.  The  player  of  Ace,  King,  (jueen  or  Knave  of  trumps 
takes  the  counters  from  that  compartment.  If  King  and  (^een 
of  trumps  are  in  one  hand,  the  holder  takes  the  counters  in 
"  Matrimony  ";  if  a  (^ueen  and  Knave,  those  in  "  Intrigue  ";  if 
all  three,  those  in  the  two  compartments;  if  they  are  in  different 
hands  these  counters  are  sometimes  divided.  Unclaimed  stakes 
are  left  for  the  next  pooL  Pope  is  sometimes  considered  a 
universal "  stop." 

POPERINGHB,  an  ancient  town  of  West  Flanders,  xa  m.  W.  of 
Ypres.  Pop.  (1904),  ix,68a  It  contains  a  fine  church  of  the 
xxth  centuxy,  dedicated  to  St  Betin.  In  the  X4th  century  it 
promised  to  become  one  of  the  principal  communes  in  Flanders; 
but  having  incurred  the  resentment  of  Ypres  on  a  matter  of  trade 
rivalry  it  was  attacked  and  captured  by  the  dtixens  of  that 
place,  who  reduced  it  to  a  very  subordinate  position.  There  are 
extensive  hop  gardens,  bleaching  grounds  and  tanneries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

POPHAM,  SIR  HOME  RI008  (X763-X820),  British  admiral, 
was  the  son  of  Stephen  Popham,  consul  at  Tetuan,  and  was 
his  mother's  twenty-first  child.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1778, 
and  served  with  the  flag  of  Rodney  till  the  end  of  the  war.  In 
1783  he  was  promoted  lieutenant,  and  was  for  a  time  engaged 
on  survey  service  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Between  1787  and  1793 
he  was  engaged  in  a  curious  series  of  adventures  of  a  commercial 
nature  in  the  Eastern  Sea— «ailing  first  for  the  Imperfal  Ostend 
Company,  and  then  in  a  vessd  which  he  purchased  and  in  part 
loaded  himself.  During  this  time  he  took  several  vimy%  and 
rendered  some  services  to  the  East  India  Company,  whidi  were 
officially  acknowledged;  but  in  1793  his  ship  ifis  seized,  partly 


on  the  ground  that  he  was  carrying  contraband  and  partly 
because  he  was  infringing  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly. 
His  loss  was  put  at  £70,000,  and  he  was  entaiiiBled  in  litigation. 
In  1805  he  obtained  compensation  to  the  amount  of  £25,000. 
The  case  was  a  hard  one,  for  he  was  undoubtedly  sailing  with  the 
knowledge  of  officials  in  India.  While  this  dispute  was  going 
on  Popham  had  resumed  his  career  as  a  na^  officer.  He 
served  with  the  army  under  the  duke  of  York  in  Flanders  as 
"  superintendent  of  Inland  Navigation  "  and  won  his  confidence. 
The  protection  of  the  duke  was  exercised  with  so  much  effect  that 
Popham  was  promoted  commander  in  1794  and  post  captain  lix 
X795.  He  was  now  engaged  for  years  in  co-operating  in  a  naval 
capacity  with  the  troops  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies.  In  the 
Red  Sea  he  was  engaged  in  transporting  the  Indian  troops  em- 
ployed  in  the  ezpujbioa  of  the  French  from  Egypt.  His  bills 
for  the  repair  of  his  ship  at  Calcutta  were  made  the  excuse  for 
an  attack  on  him  and  for  charging  him  with  the  amount.  It 
was  just  the  time  of  the  general  rdorm  of  the  dockyards,  and 
there  was  much  suspicion  in  the  air.  It  was  also  the  case  that 
St  Vincent  did  not  like  Popham,  and  that  Benjamin  TUcker 
(i763-x8a9),  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  who  had  been-  the 
admiral's  secretary,  was  his  creature  and  sycophant.  Popham 
was  not  the  man  to  be  snuffed  out  without  an  effort.  He 
brought  his  case  before  Paxliament,  and  was  at^e  to  prove  that 
there  had  been,  if  not  deliberate  (Hshonesty,  at  least  the  very 
grossest  carelessness  on  the  part  of  his  assailants.  In  x8o6  he 
co-operated  with  Sir  David  Baird  in  the  occupation  of  the  Cape. 
He  then  persuaded  the  authofities  that,  as  the  Spanish  Cdonies 
were  discontented,  it  would  be  easy  to  promote  a  rising  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  attempt  was  made  with  Popham's  squadron  and 
X400  soldiers;  but  the  Spanish  colonists,  though  discontented, 
were  not  disposed  to  accept  British  help,  which  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  made  an  excuse  for  establishing  dominion. 
They  rose  on  the  soldiers  who  landed,  and  took  them  prisoners. 
Popham  was  recalled,  and  censured  by  a  court  martial  for  leaving 
his  station;  but  the  City  of  London  presented  him  with  a  sword 
of  honour  for  his  endeavours  to  "  open  new  markets,"  and  the 
sentence  did  him  no  harm.  He  held  other  commands  in  con- 
nexion with  the  movements  of  troops,  was  promoted  rear  admiral 
in  x8x4,  and  made  K.C.B.  in  X815.  He  died  at  Chdtenham  on 
the  xoth  of  September  x8ao,  leaving  a  large  family.  Popham 
was  one  of  the  most  scientific  seamen  of  his  time.  He  did  much 
useful  survey  work,  and  was  the  author  of  the  code  of  1 
adopted  by  the  admiralty  in  1803  and  used  for  many  years. 

POPHAM,  SIR  JOHN  (c.  X53X-X607),  English  judge,  was 
bom  at  Huntworth,  in  Somerset,  about  x  53  x .  He  was  educated  at 
Balliol  CoUege.Oxf  ord,  and  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple. 
Concerning  his  early  life  little  is  known,  but  he  was  probably  a 
member  of  the  parliament  of  1558.  He  was  recorder  of  Bristol, 
and  represented  that  dty  in  parliament  in  1571  and  irom  X57a 
to  X583.  He  was  elected  Spieaker  in  1580,  and  in  xs8x  becaLme 
attorney-general,  a  post  which  he  occupied  until  Ids  appoint- 
ment as  lord  chief  justice  in  1592.  He  presided  at  the 
trials  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Guy  Fawkes.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  Popham  took  a  great  interest  in  colonisation,  and  was 
instrumental  in  procuring  patents  for  the  London  and  Plymouth 
companies  for  the  colonization  of  Virginia.  Popham  was  an 
advocate,  too,  of  transportation  abroad  as  a  means  of  punishing 
rogues  and  vagabonds.  His  experiment  in  that  direction,  the 
Popham  colony,  an  expedition  under  the  leadership  of  his  brother 
(George  (c.  x  550-1608),  had,  however,  but  a  brief  career  in  .its 
settlement  (1607)  on  the  Kennebec  xivtr.  Popham  died  on  the 
xoth  of  June  1607,  and  was  buried  at  Wdlington,  Somerset. 

See  Fois,  Lm$  </  lAc  Juigux  J.  Winsor,  History  •/  Amtrica, 
voL  iiL 

FOPIUA  (or  Popillza),  VIA,  the  name  of  two  andent  roads  in 
Italy.  (0  A  highroad  nmning-  from  the  Via  Appia  at  Capua  to 
Regium,  a  distance  of  321  m.  rl^t  along  the  length  of  the 
peninsula,  and  the  main  road  through  the  interior  of  the  cou&tiy, 
not  along  the  coast.  It  was  built  in  X59  b.c.  by  the  censor  M. 
POpOius  Laenlu  or  in  xja  b.c  by  the  consul  P.  Popilius.   fa)  A 
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htg^hsoad  from  Aiiminum  to  Aqufleia  alo&g  the  Adriatic  coast. 
It  no  doubt  origiDaUy  came  into  use  when  Aquileia  was  founded 
as  a  frontier  foltrcn  of  Italy  in  i8z  B.C.,  and  Polybius  gives  the 
distance  conectly  as  Z7S  m.  In  133  it  was  reconstructed  (mtwito) 
by  the  consul  P.  Popilius,  one  of  whose  milestones  has  been 
found  near  Atxia.  It  ran  aJong  the  shore  strip  (Lido)  bom  Ari- 
minum  to  Ravenna  (53  m.),  where  it  waa  usual  in  imperial  times 
for  travellers  to  take  ship  and  go  by  canal  to  Altinum  (9.V.), 
and  there  resume  their  journey  by  road,  thou^  we  find  the 
statkms  right  through  on  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  and  Narses 
marrhfd  in  552  from  Aquileia  to  RavenAa.  (T.  As.) 

PGPIMJAT  (O.  Fr.  papegai,  or  popingay,  onomatopoeic, 
original),  an  old  name  for  a  parrot.  Except  in  its  transferred 
sense  of  a  dressed-up,  vain  or  conceited,  empty-headed  person, 
the  word  is  now  only  used  historically  of  a  representation  or 
image  6f  a  partot  swinging  bonta  high  pole  and  used  as  a  mark 
for  archery  or  shooting  matches.  This  shooting  at  the  popinjay 
(see  Ascekky)  was  formerly  a  favourite  sport.  "Popinjay  " 
is  still  the  proper  heraldic  term  for  a  parrot  as  a  bearing  or 
charge. 

FOFLAB,  an  eastern  metropolitan  borou^  of  London, 
England,  bounded  N.  by  Hackney,  S.  by  the  river  Tluanes,  and 
W.  by  Stepney  and  Bethnal  Green,  and  extending  £.  to  the 
boundary  of  the  county  of  London.  Pop.  (xgiox),  168,82a. 
The  river  Lea,  which  the  eastern  boundary  genjcrally  follows,  is 
believed  to  have  been  crossed  towards  the  north  of  the  modem 
boKoogih  by  a  Roman  road,  the  existence  of  which  is  recalled  by 
the  district-name  of  Old  Ford;  while  Bow  (formerly  Stratford- 
le-Bow  or  Stratford-atte-Bowe)  was  so  named  from  the  "  bow  " 
or  arched  bridge  which  took  the  place  of  the  ford  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  South  of  thoe  districts  lies  Bromley;  in  the  south- 
east the  Unough  includes  Blackwall;  and  a  deep  southward  bend 
of  the  Tliafflcs  here  embraces  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  Poplar  falls 
within  the  great  area  commonly  associated  with  a  poor  and 
densely  crowded  population  under  the  name  of  the  "  East  End." 
It  is  a  district  of  narrow,  squalid  streets  and  mean  houses,  among 
whidi,' however,  the  march  of  modem  improvement  may  be  seen 
in  the  erection  of  model  dwellings,  mission  houses  and  chprches, 
and  various  public  buildings.  In  the  north  a  part  of  Victoria 
Tvk  is  included.  In  Blackwall  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs  streeU 
give  place  to  the  extensive  East  and  West  India  Docks  (opened 
bk  z8o6)  and  Millwall  Dock,  with  shipbuilding,  engineering, 
rhrmiral  and  other  works  along  the  river.  Blackwall  has  been 
a  shipping  centre  from  early  times.  From  the  aouth  of  the 
Isle  of  Dogs  (the  portion  called  Cubitt  Town)  a  tunnel  fo^  foot- 
paawMgrrs  (xgoa)  connects  with  Greenwich  on  the  opjposite 
aboceof  the  Thames,  and  lower  down  the  river  is  the  fine  Black- 
waO  tunnel,  carrying  a  wide  roadway,  completed  by  the  London 
County  Conndl  in  1897  at  a  cost,  inclusive  of  incidental  expenses, 
^  £<ii85,soa.  Among  institutions  the  Poplar  Accidents  Hospital 
nay  be  mentioned.  Near  the  East  India  Docks  is  the  settlement 
of  St  Fiideswide,  supported  by  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In 
Canning  Town,  which  continues  this  district  of  poverty  across 
the  Lea,  and  so  outside  the  county  of  London,  are  Mansfield 
House,  founded  from  Mansfield  College,  Oxford;  and  a  Women's 
Settlement,  especially  notable  for  its  medical  work.  The 
metropolitan  borough  of  Poplar  includes  the  Bow  and  Bromley 
and  the  Poplar  divisions  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  parliamentary 
borough,  each  returning  one  member.  The  borough  council 
coQsisU  of  a  mayor,  7  aldermen  and  42  councillors.  Area, 
2327-7  acres. 

POFLAR  (Ltft.  Populus),  the  name  of  a  small  group  ol  catkin- 
bearing  trees  belonging  to  the  order  SaUcaceat,  The  catkins 
of  the  poplars  differ  from  those  of  the  nearly  allied  wiUows  in 
the  presoice  of  a  rudimentary  perianth,  of  obliquely  cup-shaped 
ionn,  within  the  toothed  bncteal  scales;  the  male  flowers 
ooatain  from  eight  to  thirty  stamens;  the  fertile  bear  a  one- 
ceiled  (neariy  divided)  ovary,  surmounted  by  the  deeply  deft 
atagmas;  the  two-valved  capsule  contains  several  seeds,  each 
famished  with  a.  long  tuft  of  silky  or  cotton-like  hairs.  The 
leaves  are  broader  than  in  most  willows,  and  are  generally 
citlicr  deltoid  or  ovate  in  shape,  often  cordate  at  the  base,  and 


frequently  with  slender  petioles  vertically  flattened.  Many  of 
the  species  attain  a  large  size,  and  all  are  of  very  rapid  growth. 
The  poplars  are  ahnost  entirely  confined  to  the  north  temperate 
zone,  but  a  few  approach  or  even  pass  its  northern  limit,  and  they 
are  widely  distributed  within  that  area;  they  show,  like  the 
willows,  a  partiality  for  moist  ground  and  often  line  the  river-sides 
in  otherwise  treeless  districts.  There  are  about  twenty  spedcs, 
but  the  number  cannot  be  very  accurately  defined— several, 
usually  regarded  as  distinct,  bdng  probably  merely  variable 
forms  of  the  same  type,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  trees  inter- 
cross has  led  to  the  appearance  of  many  hybrids.  All  yield  a 
soft,  easily-worked  timber,  which,  though  very  perishable  when 
exposed  to  weather,  possessed^  sufficient  durability  when  kept 
dry  to  give  the  trees  a  certain  economic  value.  Many  of  the 
species  are  used  for  paper-making. 

Of  the  European  kinds  one  of  the  most  important  and  best 
marked  forms  is  the  white  poplar  or  abele,  P.  o/to,  a  tree  of 
large  sixe,  with  rounded  spreading  head  and  curved' branches, 
which,  like  the  trunk,  are  covered  with  a  greyish  white  bark, 
becoming  much  furrowed  on  old  stems.  The  leaves  are  ovate 
or  neariy  round  in  general -outline,  but  with  deeply  waved, 
more  or  leas  lobed  and  indented  margins  and  cordate  base; 
the  upper  side  is  of  a  dark  green  tint,  but  the  lower  surface  is 
clothed  with  a  dense  white  down,  which  likewise  covers  the 
young  shootsr— giving,  with  the  bark,  a  hoary  aspect  to.  the  whole 
tree.  As  in  all  poplars,  the  catkins  expand  in  early  spring,  long 
before  the  leaves  unfold;  the  ovaries  bear  four  linear  stigma  lobes; 
the  capsules  ripen  in  May.  A  nearly  reUted  form,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  aub-spedes,  canescens,  the  grey  poplar  of  the 
nurseryman,  is  distinguished  from  the  tme  abde  by  iu  smaller, 
less  deeply  cut  leaves,  which  are  grey  on  the  upper  side,  but  not 
so  hoary  beneath  as  those  of  P,  alba;  the  pistil  has  eight  stigma 
lobes.  Both  trete  occasionally  attain  a  hdght  of  90  ft.  or  more, 
but  rardy  continue  to  form  sound  timber  beyond  the  first  half- 
century  of.  growth,  though  the  trunk  will  sometimes  endure  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  wood  is  very  white,  and,  from 
its  soft  and  even  grain,  is  employed  by  tumers  and  toy-makers, 
while,  bdng  tough  and  little  liable  to  split,  it  is  also  serviceable 
for  the  construction  of  packing  cases,  the  lining  of  carts  and 
waggons,  and  many  similar  purposes;  when  thoroughly  seasoned 
it  makes  good  flooring  planks,  but  shrinks  much  in  drying, 
weighing  about  58  lb  per  cubic  foot  when  green,  but  only  33}  lb 
when  dry.  The  white  poplar  is  an  ornamental  tree,  from  its 
gracdul  though  somewhat  irregular  growth  and  its  dense 
hoary  foliage;  it  has,  however,  the. disadvantage  of  throwing  up 
numerous  suckers  for  some  yards  around  the  trunk. 

The  grey  and  white  popUrs  are  usually  multiplied  by  long 
cuttings;  the  growth  is  so  rapid  in  a  moist  loamy  soil  that, 
according  to  Loudon,  cuttings  9  ft.  in  length,  planted  beside 
a  stream,  formed  in  twdve  years  trunks  10  in.  in  diameter. 
Both  these  allied  forms  occur  throughout  central  and  southem 
Europe,  but,  though  now  abundant  in  England,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  are  there  indigenous.  P.  <tlba  suffers  mudi  from 
the  ravages  of  wood-eating  Isme,  and  also  from  fungoid  growths, 
especially  where  the  braziches  have  been  removed  by  pruning  or 
acddent. 

P.  mfra,  the  black  poplar,  is  a  tree  Of  large  growth,  with  dark, 
deeply-furrowed  bark  on  the  trunk,  and  adi-ooloured  branches; 
the  smooth  ddtoid  leaves,  serrated  regulariy  on  the  margin,  are 
of  the  deep  green  tint  which  has  given  name  to  the  tree;  the 
petioles,  slightly  compressed,  are  only  about  half  the  length  of 
the  leaves.  The  black  poplar  is  common  in  central  and  southem 
Europe  and  in  some  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia,  but,  though 
abundantly  planted  in  Britain,  is  not  there  indigenous,  libe 
wood  is  of  a  yellowish  tint.  In  former  days  tUs  was  the  preva- 
lent poplar  in  Britain,  and  the  timber  waa  employed  for  the 
purposes  to  which  that  of  other  spedes  is  applie;di  but  has  been 
superseded  by  P.  monUifera  and  its  varieties;  it  probably  fur- 
nished the  poplar  wood  oi  the  Romans,  which,  from  its  lightness 
and  soft  tough  grain,  was' in  esteem  fpr  shield-making;  in  con- 
tinental Europe  it  is  still  in  some  request;  the  bark,  in  Russi? 
is  used  for  uaning  leather,  while  in  Kamchatka  it  is  someti^ 
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ground  up  and  mixed  with  meal;  the  gum  secreted  by  the  buds 
was  employed  by  the  old  herbalists  for  various  medicinal 
purposes,  but  is  probably  nearly  inert;  the  cotton-h'ke  down  of 
the  seed  has  been  converted  into  a  kind  of  vegetable  felt,  and 
has  also  been  used  in  paper-making.  A  closely  related  form  is 
the  well-known  Lombardy  poplar,  P.  fastiiiata,  remarkable  for 
its  tall,  cypress-like  shape,  caused  by  the  nearly  vertical  growth 
of  the  branches.  Probably  a  mere  variety  of  the  black  poplar, 
its  native  land  appears  to  have  been  Persia  or  some: neighbouring 
country;  it  was  unknown  la  Italy  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  while 
from  remote  times  it  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  Kashmir,  the 
Punjab,  and  Persia,  where  it  is  often  planted  along  roadsides 
for  the  purpose  of  shade;  it  was  probably  brought  from  these 
countries  to  southern  Europe,  and  derives  its  popular  name 
from  its  abundance  along  the  banks  of  the  Po  and  other  rivers 
of  Lombardy,  where  it  is  said  now  to  spring  up  naturally  from 
seed,  like  the  indigenous  black  poplar.  It  was  introduced 
into  France  in  1749,  and  appears  to  have  been  grown  in  Germany 
and  Britain  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  if  not 
earlier.  The  Lombardy  poplar  is  valuable  chiefly  as  an  orna- 
mental tree,  its  timber  being  of  very  inferior  quality;  its  tall, 
erect  growth  renders  it  useful  to  the  landscape-gardener  as  a 
relief  to  the  rounded  forms  of  other  trees,  or  in'contrast  to  the 
horizontal  lines  of  the  lake  or  river-bank  where  it  delights  to 
grow.  In  Lombardy  and  France  tall  hedges  are  sometimes 
fornyed  of  this  poplar  for  shelter  or  shade,  while  in  the  suburban 
parks  of  Britain  it  is  serviceable  as  a  screen  for  hiding  buildings 
or  other  unsightly  objects  from  view;  its  growth  is  extremely 
rapid,  and  it  often  attains  a  height  of  100  ft.  and  upwards, 
whQe  from  70  to  80  ft.  is  an  ordinary  size  in  favourable  situa- 
tions. 

P.  canadensis,  the  "  cotton-wood  "  of  the  western  prairies,  and 
its  varieties  are  periiaps  the  most  useful  trees  of  the  genus,  often 
forming  almost  the  only  arborescent  vegetation  on  the  i[reat 
American  plains.  It  ia  a  tree  of  rather  large  growth,  sometimes 
100  ft.  high,  with  nigged  grey  trunk  7  or  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  with 
the  ^oots  or  young  branches  more  or  less  angular;  the  glossy 
deltoid  leaves  are  sharply  pointed^  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base, 
and  with  flattened  petioles;  the  fertile  catkins  ripen  about  the  middle 
of  June,  when  their  opening  capsules  discharge  the  cottony  seeds 
which  have  given  the  tree  its  common  western  name;  in  New  England 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  "  river  poplar."  The  cotton-wood 
timber,  though  soft  and  perishable,  is  of  value  in  Its  prairie  habitats, 
where  it  is  frequently  the  only  available  wood  either  for  carpentry 
or  fuel;  it  has  been  planted  to  a  conuderable  extent  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  but  in  England  a  form  of  this  species  known  as  P.  monilifera 
'  preferred  from  its  larger  and  more  rapid  growth.    In 


this  weli-Iuiown  variety  the  young  shoots  are  but  slightly  angled, 
and  the  branches  in  the  second  year  become  round;  the  deltoid 
short-pointed  leaves  arc  usually  straight  or  even  rounded  at  the  base, 
but  sometimes  are  slightly  cordate;  the  capsules  ripen  in  Britain 
about  the  middle  of  May.  This  tree  is  of  extremely  rapid  growth, 
and  has  been  known  to  attain  a  height  ol  70  ft.  in  uxteen  years; 
it  succeeds  best  in  deep  loamy  soil,  but  will  flourish  in  neany  any 
moist  but  well-drained  situation.  The  timber  is  much  used  in  some 
rural  districts  for  flooring,  and  is  durable  for  indoor  purposes  when 
protected  from  dry-rot;  it  has,  like  most  pof^r  woods,  tne  property' 
of  resisting  fire  better  than  other  timber.  The  native  country  Of 
thb  form  has  been  much  disputed;  but,  though  still  known  in  many 
British  nurseries  as  the  "  black  Italian  poplar,"  it  u  now  well  ascer- 
tained to  be  an  indigenous  tree  in  many  parts  of  Canada  and  the 
States,  and  u  a  mere  variety  of  P.  canadensis;  it  seems  to  have  been 
first  brought  to  England  from  Canada  in  i^7a.  In  America  it 
seldom  attains  the  large  size  it  often  acquires  in  England,  and  it  is 
there  of  less  rapid  growth  than  the  jprevailing  form  of  the  western 
plains;  the  name  of^'  cotton-wood  "  is  locally  given  to  other  species. 
P.  macropkylta  or  candieatu,  commonly  known  as  the  Ontario 
poplar,  is  ranarkable  for  iu  veiy  large  heart-«haped  leaves,  some- 
times 10  in.  long;  it  is  found  in  New  England  and  the  milder  parts 
of  Canada,  and  is  frequently  planted  in  Britain;  its  growth  b 
extremely  rapid  in  moist  land;  the  buds  are  covned  with  a  balsamic 
secretion.  The  true  balsam  boplar,  or  tacamahac,  P.  halsamifera, 
abundant  in  most  parts  of  Canada  and  the  northern  States,  is  a 
tree  df  rather  large  growth,  often  of  somewhat  fastigiate  habit,  with 
round  shoots  and  oblong-ovate  sharp-pointed  leaves,  the  base  never 
cordate,  the  petioles  round,  and  the  disk  deep  glossy  green  above 
but  somewhat  downy  below.  This  tree;  the  "Hani"  of  the 
Canadian  voyageur,  abounds  on  many  of  the  river  sides  of  the  north- 
western plains;  it  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great  Slave 
Lake  ana  along  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  forms  much  of  the  drift- 
wood of  the  Anrtk  coast.  '  In  these  northern  habitats  it  attains 
a  large  size ;  the  wood  is  very  soft ;  the  buds  yiekl  a  gum-like  balsam. 


from  which  the  common. name  is  derived;  conskfered  valuable  as  an 
antiscorbutic,  this  is  said  also  to  have  diuretk  properties;  it  was 
formeriy  imported  into  Europe  in  small  quantities  under  the  name  of 
"  baume  focot,"  being  scraped  off  in  the  spring  and  put  into  shells. 


This  balsam  gives  the  tree  a  fragrant  odour  when  the  leaves  are 

unfolding.   The  tree  growt  *    _  " 

a  consklerable  size.    Iu  fragrant  shoots  and  the  fine  yellow  green 


I  tree  grows  well  in  Britain,  and  acquires  occasionally 


of  the  young  leaves  recommend  it  to  the  ornamental  planter.  It  is 
said  by  Alton  to  have  been  introduced  into*  Britain  about  the  end 
of  the  17th  century. 

P.  eupkroHca,  believed  to  be  the  weeping  wfllow  of  the  Scriptures, 
is  a  large  tree  remarkable  for  the  variability  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  linear  in  young  trees  and  vigorous  shoots,  and  broad  and 
ovate  on  older  brinches.  It  is  a  native  of  North  Africa  and  Western 
and  Central  Asia,  including  North-West  India.  With  the  date 
palm  it  is  believed  to  have  furnished  the  rafters  for  the  buildings  of 
Nineveh. 

POPUN,  or  Tabdiet,  a  mixed  textile  fabric  consisting  of  a 
silk  warp  with  a  weft  of  worsted  yam.  As  the  weft  is  in  the  form 
of  a  stout  cord  the  fabric  has  a  ridged  structure,  like  rep,  which 
gives  depth  and  softness  to  the  lustre  of  the  silky  surface. 
Poplins  are  used  for  dress  purposes,  and  for  rich  upholstery 
work.  The  manufacture  is  of  French  origin;  but  it  was  brought 
to  England  by  the  Huguenots,  and  has  long  been  specially 
associated  with  Ireland.  The  French  manufacturers  distinguish 
between  popdines  units  or  plain  poplins  and  popelines  A  dis- 
positions or  £eossaiseSf  equivalent  to  Scotch  tartans.  In  both  of 
which  a  large  trade  is  done  with  the  United  States  from  Lyons. 

POPOCATEPETL  (Aztec  popoca  "  to  smoke,"  kpeU  "  moun- 
tain ").  »  dormant  volcano  in  Mexico  in  lat.  x8*  59'  47'  N., 
long.  98*  33'  x'  W.,  which  with  the  neighbouring  Ixtacdhuatl 
(Aztec  ''  white  woman  ")  forms  the  south-eastern  limit  of  the 
great  basin  known  as  the  "  Valley  of  Mexico."  As  it  lies  in 
the  state  of  Puebla  and  is  the  dommating  feature  in  the  views 
from  the  dty  of  that  name,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Puebla 
volcano.  It  is  the  second  highest  summit  in  Mexico,  its  shapely, 
snow-covered  cone  rising  to  a  height  of  17,876  ft.,  or  438  ft. 
short  of  that  of  Orizaba.  This  elevation  was  reported  by  the 
Mexican  geological  survey  in  1895,  and  as  the  Mexican  Geo- 
graphical Society  calculated  the  elevation  at  17.888  ft.,  it  may 
be  accepted  as  nearly  correct.  The  bulk  of  the  mountain  con- 
sists of  andesite,  but  porphyry,  obsidian,  trachyte,  basalt,  and 
other  similar  rocks  are  also  represented.  It  has  a  stratified 
cone  showing  a  long  period  of  activity.  At  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  slope  stretches  a  vast  lava  field— the  "malpays" 
(malapais)  of  Atkchayacatl— which,  according  to  Humboldt, 
Ues  60  to  80  ft.  above  the  plain  and  extends  18,000  ft.  east  to 
west  with  a  breadth  of  6000  ft.  lU  formation  must  be  of  great 
antiquity.  The  ascent  of  Popocatepetl  is  made  on  the  north- 
eastern slope,  where  rough  roads  are  kept  open  by  sulphur 
carriers  and  timber  cutters.  Describing  his  ascent  in  1904, 
Hans  Gadow  states  that  the  forested  region  begins  in  the  foot- 
hills a  little  above  8000  ft.,  and  continues  up  the  slope  to  an 
elevation  of  over  13,000  ft.  On  the  lower  slopes  the  forest  is 
composed  in  great  part  of  the  long-leaved  Pinus  tiopkylla, 
accompanied  by  dedduous  oaks  and  a  variety  of  other  trees 
and  shrubs.  From  about  9500  ft.  to  11,500  ft.  the  Mexican 
**  oyamd,"  or  fir  (Abies  religiose)  becomes  the  prindpal  spedes, 
interspersed  with  evergreen  oak,  arbutus  and  dder.  Above  this 
belt  the  firs  gradually  disappear  and  are  succeeded  by  the  short- 
leaved  Pinus  monlesumaet  or  Mexican  "ocote"— one  of  the 
largest  spedes  of  pine  in  the  republic  These  continue  to  the 
upper  tree-line,  accompanied  by  red  and  purple  Penistenum  and 
light  blue  lupins  in  the  open  spaces,  some  ferns,  and  occasional 
masses  of  alpine  flowers.  Above  the  tree  line  the  vegetation 
continues  only  a  comparativdy  short  distance,  consisting 
chiefly  of  tussocks  of  coarse  grass,  and  occasional  flowering 
plants,  the  highest  noted  being  a  little  Draba.  At  about  X4>S<»  ft. 
horses  are  left  behind,  though  they  could  be  forced  farther 
up  through  the  loose  lava  and  ashes.  On  the  snow-covered 
cone  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  intense,  though  the  thermometer 
recorded  a  temperature  of  34**  in  September.  The  reflection 
of  light  from  the  snow  is  blinding.  The  rim  of  the  crater  is 
reached  at  an  elevation  of  about  i7>500  ft.  Another  descrip- 
tion places  the  snow-line  at  14,368  ft.,  and  the  upper  tree-line 
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a  thousaad  feet  lower.  A  detailed  description  of  the  volcano 
was  published  by  the  Mexican  geological  survey  in  1895  accord- 
ing to  which  the  crater  is  elliptical  in  form,  aoo8  by  131 3  ft.,  and 
has  a  depth  of  1657  ft.  below  the  summit  of  the  highest  pinnacle 
and  673  ft.  below  the  lowest  part  of  the  r2m,  which  is  very 
irregular  in  height.  The  steep,  ragged  walls  of  the  crater  show 
a  great  variety  of  c(dours,  intensified  by  the  light  from  the  deep 
blue  sky  above.  Huge  patches  of  sulphur,  some  still  smouldering, 
are  everywhere  visible,  intermingled  with  the  whit^  streaks  of 
snow  and  ice  that  BH  the  crevices  and  cover  the  ledges  of  the 
black  rocks.  The  water  from  the  melted  snow  forms  a  small 
lake  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  from  which  it  filters  through 
fissures  to  the  heated  rocks  below  and  thence  escapes  as  steam 
or  through  other  fissures  to  the  mineral  springs  at  the  moun- 
tain's base. .  The  Indian  sulphtur  miners  go  down  by  means 
of  ladders,  or  are  lowered  by  rope  and  windlass,  and  the  mineral 
is  sent  down  the  mountain  side  in  a  chute  aooo  to  3000  ft.  Some 
observers  report  that  steam  is  to  ber  Seen  rising  from  fissures  in 
the  bottom  of  the  crater,  and  all  are  imited  in  speaking  of  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur  that  rise  from  its  depths.-  That 
vokanic  influences  are  still  present  may  be  inferred  from  the 
drcnmstance  that  the  snow  cap  on  Popocatepetl  disappeared 
just  before  the  remarkable  series  of  earthquakes  that  shook  the 
whole  of  central  Mexico  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  July  1909. 

It  is  believed  that  Diego  de  Ordaz  was  the  first  European  to 
reach  the  summit  of  Popocatepetl,  though  no  proof  of  this  remains 
farther  than  that  Cortes  sent  a  party  often  men  in  1 519  to  ascend 
a  burning  mountain.  In  1532  Francisco  MontafU)  made  the 
ascent  and  had  himself  let  down  mto  the  crater  a  depth  of  400  or 
500  ft.  No  second  ascent  is  recorded  until  April  and  November 
1827  (see  Brantz  Mayer,  Mexico ^  vol.  ii.).  Other  ascents  were 
made  in  1834,  1848  and  subsequent  years,  members  of  the 
Mexican  gecJogical  survey  spending  two  days  on  the  summit  in 

1895- 

POPPER.  DAVID  (1846-  ),  Bohemian  violoncellist,  was 
bom  at  Plague,  and  educated  musically  at  the  conservatorium 
there,  adopting  the  'cello  as  his  professional  instrument  He  was 
soon  recognized,  largely  through  von  Bfilow,  as  one  of  the 
finest  soloists  of  the  time,  and  played  on  tours  throughout  the 
European  capitals.  In  1872  he  married  the'  pianist  Sophi 
Menter,  from  whom  he  was  separated  in  1886.  In  1896  he 
became  professor  at  the  Royal  Conservatoire  at  Budapest.  He 
published  various  works,  mainly  compositions  for  the  'ceUo, 
together  with  four  volumes  of  studies  arranged  as  a  viobncello 
scbooL 

POFPO,  ERNST  FRIEDRICH  (1794-2866),  (krman  classical 
scholar  and  schoolmaster,  was  bom  at  Guboi  in  Brandenburg 
on  the  13th  of  August,  1794.  In  z8x8  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  gymnasium  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  he  died  on 
the  6th  of  November  x866,  having  resigned  his  post  three  ye^ 
before.  Poppo  was  an  extremely  successful  teacher  •  and 
ocipmizer,  and  in  a  few  years  doubled  the  number  of  pupils 
At  the  gymnasium.  He  is  chiefly  known,  however,  for  his 
exfaanstive  and  complete  edition  of  Thucydidcs  in  four  parts 
(xi  vols-,  X82X-X840),  containing  (i.)  prolegomena  on  Thuc/dides 
as  an  historian  and  on  his  language  and  style  (Eng.  trans,  by 
G.  Surges,  1837),  accompanied  by  historical  and  geographical 
essays;  (n.)  text  with  scholia  and  critical  notes;  (iii)  commentary 
on  the  text  and  tcMia;  (iv.)  indices  and  appendices.  For  the 
ordinary  student  a  smaller  edition  (Z843-18SX)  was  prepared, 
revised  after  the  author's  death  by  J.  M.  Stahl  (1875-X889). 

See  R.  Schwarxe  hi  AUgemetMe  indsehe  Biograpkie  and  authorities 
tbexe  fdTcrred  to. 

POPPT,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  known  botanically  as 
fapaatr,  the  type  of  the  family  or  natural  order  Papaveraceae. 
They  are  annual  and  perennial  erect  herbs  containing  a  milky 
juice,  with  k>bed  or  cut  leaves  and  generally  long-stalked  regular 
sbowy  flowers,  which  are  nodding  in  the  bud  stage:  The 
sepals,  very  rarely  three,  which  are  two  in  number,  fall  off  as 
the  flower  opens,  the  four  (very  rarely  five  or  su)  petals,  which 
are  crumpled  in  the  bud  stage,  also  fall  readily.  Tlie  numerous 
stasnens  surround  the  ovary,  which  is  composed  of  4  to  z6  carpels 


and  is  surmounted  by  a  flat  or  convex  rayed  disk  bearing  the 
stigmas.  The  ovary  is  incompletely  divided  into  many  chambers 
by  the  ingrowth  of  the  placentas  which  bear  numerous  ovules 
and. form  in  the  fruit  a  numy-seeded  short  capsule  opening  by 
sfaiall  valves  below  the  upper  edge.  The  valves  are  hydroscopic, 
responding  to  increase  in  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere by -dosing  the  apertures.  In  dry  weather  the  valves 
open,  and  the  sinaU  seeds  are  ejected  through  the  pores  when 
the  capside  is  shaken  by  the  wind  on  its  long  stiff  slender  stalk. 
The  flowers  contain  no  honey  and  are  visit^  by  pollen-seeking 
insects,  which  alight  on  the  broad  stigmatic  surface.  The 
genus  contains  about  40  spedes,  mostly  luitives  of  central  and 
south  Europe  and  temperate  Asia.  Five  species  a^  British; 
P.  Rkoeas  is  the  coounon  scarlet  poppy  found  in  cornfields  and 
waste  places.  Cultivated  forms  of  this,  with  exquisite  shades 
of  colour  and  without  any  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  are 
known  as  Shirley  poppies.  P,  somnifentm,  the  opium  poppy, 
with  large  white  or  blue-purple  flowers^  is  widely  cultivated  (see 
Onxju).  The  Oriental  poppy  (P.  orieniak)  and  its  several 
varieties  are  fine  garden  plants,  having  huge  bright  crimson 
flowers  with  black  blotches  at  the  base.  Many  hybrid  forms  of 
varying  shades  of  colour  have  been  raised  of  late  years.  The 
Iceland  poppy  {P.  undicauU),  is  one  of  the  showiest  species, 
having  grey-green  pinnate  leaves  and  flowers  varying  in  colour 
from 'pure  white  to  deep  orange-yellow,  orange-scariet,  &c. 
Specially  fine  varieties  with  stalks  18-34  ui.  high  are  cultivated 
on  a  large  scale  by  some  growers  for  market.  The  Welsh  poppy 
bdongs  to  an  allied  genus,  Meconopsis;  it  is  a  pereimial  herb 
with  a  yellow  juice  and  pale  yellow  poppy-like  flowers.  It  is 
native  in  the  south-west  and  north  of  En^and,  and  in  Wales; 
also  in  Ireland.  The  prickly  poppy  {Argemone  grandifiora)  is 
a  fine  Mexican  perenxiial  with  large  wlutfrflowers. 

To  the  same  family  bdongs  the  homed  poppy,  Gaucium 
lifteum,  found  in  sandy  sea-shores  and  characterized  by  the  waxy 
bloom  of  its  leaves  and  large  golden-ydlow  short-stalked 
flowers.  Another  member  of  the  family  is  EKhschciUaa  call- 
fornica^  a  native  of  western  North  America,  and  well-known 
in  gardens,  with  orange-coloured  flowers  and  a  long  two-valved 
fruit  pbd. 

The  plume  poppy  (Bocamia  cordate  and  B.  microcarpa)  are 
ornamental  foliaige  plants  of  great  beauty.  The  cyclamen 
poppy  {Eomecon  clHonantha)  is  a  pretty  Chinese  pereimial, 
having  roxmdish  dightly  lobed  leaves  and  pure  white  flowers 
about  a  in.  across.  The  tree  poppy  {Dendromecon  rigidum)  is 
a  Califomian  shrub  about  3  ft.  high,  having  golden-yellow  flowers 
about  3  in.  across.  The  Califomian  poppy  (Platystemon  cali- 
fomicus)  is  a  pretty  annual  about  a  foot  high,  having  yellow 
flowers  with  3  sepals  and  6  petals;  and  the  wbite  bush  poppy 
{Romneya  CouUeri)  is  a  very  attractive  perennial  and  semi- 
shrubby  plant  3-8  ft.  high,  with  piimatifid  leaves  and  large 
sweet  scented  white  flowers  often  6  in.  across. 

POPPY  HEADS,  a  term,  in  architecture,  given  to  the  finials 
or  other  ornaments  which  terminate  the  tops  of  bench  ends, 
dther  to  pews  or  stalls.  They  are  sometimes  small  human  heads, 
sometimes  richly  carved  images,  knots  of  foliages  or  finials,  and 
sometimes  fieurs-de4is  simply  cut  out  of  the  thickness  of  the 
bench  end  and  chamfered.  The  term  is  probably  derived 
from  the  French  poupSe,  doll,  puppet,  used  also  in  this  sense, 
or  from  the  flower,  from  a  resemblahce  in  shape. 

POPPY  OIL  {Oieum  papaveris),  a  vegetable  oil  obtained  by 
pressure  from  the  minute  seeds  of  the  garden  or  opium  poppy, 
Papaver  somniferum.  The  •  white-seeded  and  black-seeded 
varieties  are  both  used  for  oil-pressing;  but,  when  the  production 
of  oil  is  the  prindpal  object  of  the  culture,  the  black  seed  is 
usually  preferred.  The  qualities  of  the  oQ  yidded  by  both 
varieties  and  the  proportion  they  contain  (from  50  to  60%)  are 
the  same.  By  cold  pressing  seeds  of  fine  qdality  yield  froni  30  to 
40%  of  virgin  or  white  oil  {huile  blancke)^  a  transparent  limpid 
fluid  with  a  slight  yellowish  tinge,  bland  and  pleasant  to  taste, 
and  with  ahnost  no  perceptible  smdl.  On  second  pressure  with 
the  aid  of  ^eat  an  additional  30  to  35%  of  inferior  oil  {kuUe  dc 
fabrique  or  huSe  russe)  is  obtained,  reddish  in  colour,  possessr 
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of  a  biting  taste,  and  a  linaeed-Ulctf  imelL  The  oil  belongs  to 
the  linoldc  or  drying  series,  having.as  its  principal  constituent 
linolein;  and  it  possesses  greater  drying  power  than  raw  linseed 
oiL  Its  specific  gravity  at  15'  C.  is  0*935.  Poppy  oil  is  a  valu- 
able and  much  used  medium  for  artistic  oil  painting.  The  fine 
<iualities  are  largely  used  in  the  north  of  France  {kuiU  d*  aittdte) 
and  in  Germany  as  a  salad  oil,  and  are  less  liable  than  olive  oil 
to  rancidity.  The  absence  of  taste  and  characteristic  smeU  in 
poppy  oil  also  leads  to  its  being  much  used  for  adulterating  olive 
oil.  The  inferior  qualities  are  principally  consumed  in  soap- 
making  and  vanish-making,  and  for  burning  in  lamps.  The 
oil  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  and 
other  opium  regions  for  food  and  domestic  purposes.  By  native 
methods  in  India  about  30%  of  oil  is  extracted,  and  the  remam- 
ing  oleaginous  cake  is  used  as  food  by  the  poor.  Ordinary 
poppyi^U  cake  is  a  valuable  feeding  material,  rich  in  nitrogenous 
constituents,  with  an  ash  showing  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  phosphoric  acid.  The  seed  of  the  yellow  homed  poppy, 
XHaucium  luieum,  yields  from  30  to  35%  of  an  oil  having  the 
same  drying  and  other  properties  as  poppy  oil;  and  from  the 
Mexican  poppy,  Argtmone  mexkana,  is  obtained  a  non-drying 
oil  used  as  a  lubricant  and  for  burning. 

POPULATION  (Lat.  populus,  people;  populan,  to  populate),  a 
term  used  in  two  different  sigm'fications,  (i)  for  the  total  number 
of  human  beings  existing  within  certain  area  at  a  given  time,  and 
(a)  for  the  "peopling"  of  the  area,  or  the  influence  of  the 
various  forces  of  whidi  that  number  is  the  result  The  popu- 
lation of  a  country,  in  the  former  sense  of  the  word,  is  ascertained 
by  means  of  a  census  (9.9.),  which  periodically  records  the  number 
of  people  found  in  it  on  a  certain  date.  Where,  as  is  generally 
the  esse,  detail  of  sex,  sge,  conjugal  condition  and  birthplace 
is  included  in  the  return!  the  census  results  can  be  co-ordinated 
with  those  of  the  parallel  registration  of  marriages,  births,  deaths 
and  migration*  thus  forming  the  basis  of  what  are  summarily 
termed  vital  statistics^  the  source  of  our  information  regarding 
the  nature  and  causdi  of  the  process  of  "  peopling,"  i.e.  the 
movement  of  the  population  between  one  census  and  another. 
Neither  of  these  two  operations  has  yet  reached  perfection, 
cither  in  scope  or  accuracy,  though  the  census,  being  the  subject 
of  special  and  concentrated  effort,  is  goierally  found  the  superior 
in  the  latter  respect,  and  is  in  many  cases  taken  in  countries 
where  registration  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  The  countries 
where  neither  is  in  force  are  still,  unfortunately,  very 
numerous. 

The  Population  of  the  World,  and  its  Geographical  DistribuHon, 
— ^Man  is  the  only  animal  which  has  proved  able  to  pass  from 
dependence  upon  its  environment  to  a  greater  or  less  control 
over  it.  He  aloqe,  accordingly,  has  spread  over  every'  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  area  and  population  .of  the  worid^  as  a  whole, 
have  been  the  subject  of  many  estimates  in  scientific  works  for 
the  last  three  centuries  and  are  still  to  a  considerable  extent 
matteiB  of  rough  approximation.  Every  decade,  however, 
beings  a  diminution  of  the  field  of  conjecture,  as  some  form  of 
dviHzed  administration  is  extended  over  the  more  backward 
tracts,  and  is  followed,  in  due  course,  by  a  survey  and  a  census. 
It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  dte  the  estimates  framed  before 
x88a,  when  a  carefully  revised  summary  was  published  by  Boehm 
and  H.  Wagner.  Since  then  the  laborious  investigations  of 
P.  F.  Levasseur  and  L.  Bodio  have 
been  completed  in  the  case  of  Europe 
and  America,  and,  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  figures  annually  brought  up 
to  date  in  the  Statesman's  Year  Book 
may  be  taken  to  be  the  best  avail- 
able. From  these  sources  the 
abstract  at  foot  of  page  has  been 
derived* 

The  principal'  tracts  still  un- 
measured and  unenumerated  (in  any 
strict  sense)  in  the  Old  Workl  are  the 
Turkish  Empire,  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
China  and  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula 


and  nearly  nine-tenths  of  Africa.  In  the  same  category  must  be 
placed  a  considerable  proportion  of  central,  southern  and  Polar 
America  (see  Census).  There  is  little  of  the  world  which  is 
entirely  uninhabited;  still  less  permanently  uninhabitable  and 
unlikely  to  be  reqtured  to  support  a  population  in  the  course  of 
the  expansion  of  the  race  beyond  its  present  abodes.  Probably 
the  polar  regions  alone  do  not  fall  within  the  category  of  the  poten- 
tially productive,  as  even  sandy  and  alkaline  desert  is  rendered 
habitable  when  irrigation  can  be  introduced;  and  vast  tracts 
of  fertile  soil  adapted  for  inunediate  exploitation,  especially 
in  the  temperate  zones,  both  north  and  south,  only  remain 
impeopled  because  they  aro  not  yet  wanted  for  colonization. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  the  population  of  the  world 
is  therefore  extremely  irregular,  and,  omitting  from  consideration 
areas  but  recently  colonized,  the  density  if  regulated  by  the 
means  of  subsistence  within  reach.  "  La  population,"  says 
G.  de  Molinari; "  -a  tendance  de  se  proportionner  i  son  d6bouch6." 
These,'  in  their  turn,  depend  nudnly  upon  the  character  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  country.  Even  amongst  savages  there 
are  few  communities,  and  those  but  sparse,  whidi  subsist  entirely 
upon  what  is  directly  provided  by  nature.  As  human  intelli- 
gence and  industry  come  into  play  the  means  of  livelihood  are 
proportionately  extended;  population  niultiplies,  and  with  this 
multiplication  production  increases.  Thus,  the  higher  deositiet 
are  found  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  within  the  zone  in  which 
arose  the  great  civilizations  of  the  world,  or,  roughly  speaking, 
between  north  parallels  25  and  40  towards  the  east,  and  25  and 
55  in  the  west.  Here  large  areas  with  a  mean  density  of  over 
500  to  the  sq.  m.  may  be  fotmd  either  supported  by  the 
food  directly  produced  by  themselves,  as  in  the  great  agricultural 
plains  of  the  middle  kingdom  of  China  and  the  Ganges  valley  and 
delta;  or  else,  as  in  western  Europe,  relying  largely  upon  food 
from  abroad,  purchased  by  the  products  of  manufacturing 
industry.  In  the  one  dass  the  density  is  mainly  rural,  in  the 
other  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  concentration  of  the  population 
into  large  urban  aggregates.  It  is  chiefly  from  the  populations 
of  the  south-west  of  Europe  that  the  New  Worid  is  being  colo- 
nized; but  the  territories  over  which  the  settlers  and  their  itcniits 
from  abroad  are  able  to  scatter  are  so  extensive  that  even  the 
lower  densities  of  the  Old  World  have  not  yet  been  attained, 
except  in  a  few  tracts  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  Australia  and 
North  America.  Details  of  area  and  populatkm  are  given  under 
the  headings  of  the  respective  countries,  and  the  only  general 
point  in  connexion  with  the  rehttion  between  these  two  facts 
which  may  be  mentioned  here  is  the  need  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
larger  the  territory  the  less  likely  is  its,  mean  density-figure  to 
be  typical  or  really  representative.  Even  in  the  case  of  small 
and  comparatively  homogeneous  countries  such  as  Holland, 
Belgium  or  Saxony  there  is  considerable  deviation  from  \f^ 
mean  in  the  deiisity  bf  the  respective  component  subdivisions, 
a  difference  which  when  extended  over  more  numerous  aggre- 
gates often  renders  the  general  mean  misleading  or  of  little  value. 
Distribution  of  Population  by  5ex.— After  geographical  dis- 
persion, the  most  general  feature  amongst  the  human  race  is  its 
division  by  sex.  The  number  of  speculations  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  distinction  has  been,  it  is  said,  well-nigh  doubled  since 
Drelincourt,  in  the  x8th  century,  brought  together  36a  **  ground- 
less hypotheses,"  and  propounded  on  his  own  part  a  theory 
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whkh  has  rinoe  been  hdd  to  be  the  263rd  in  tht  series.  It  is 
not  propoied  to  deal  here  with  inddents  appertsining  to  the 
**  aate>iiAtal  glooiii/'  and  we  are  concerned  only  with  human 
beings  when  once  they  have  been  bom.  In  regard  to  the  division 
ol  these  into  male  and  female,  the  first  point  to  be  noted  is  that, 
in  all  communities  of  western  civilization,  more  boys  are  born 
than  girls.  The  excess  ranges  from  30  to  60  per  thousand. 
In  Greece  and  Rumania  it  is  exceptionally  high,  uid  in  some 
Oriental  or  semi-Oriental  countries  it  is  said  to  fl^ve  place  to  a 
defidt,  though  in  the  latter  case  the  returns  are  probably  not 
trustworthy.  From  the  more  accurate  statistics  available  it 
appears  that  the  excess  of  male  births  varies  amongst  different 
races  and  also  at  different  times  in  the  same  community.  It 
is  high  in  new  colonies  and  amongst  the  Latin  races,  with  the 
exception  of  the  French.  These,  with  the  English,  show  a 
much  smaller  excess  of  boy-births  than  the  average  of  western 
Europe,  and  the  proportion,  moreover,  seems  to  be  somewhat 
dfrlining  in  both  these  countries  and  in  Belgium,  from  causes 
which  have  not  yet  been  ascertained.  As  the  mortality  amongst 
boys,  especially  during  the  first  year,  is  considerably  above  that 
of  the  other  sex,  numerical  equilibrium  between  the  two  is  estab- 
Usbed  in  early  youth,  and  in  most  cases  girls  outnumber  boys, 
except  for  a  few  years  between  twelve  and  sixteen.  Then  follows 
the  chequered  period  of  the  prime  of  life  and  middle  age,  during 
whidi  the  liability  of  men  to  industrial  acddents,  war  and  other 
causes  of  special  mortality,  irrespective  of  their  greater  incli- 
nation to  emigrate,  is  generally  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  dangers 
of  diildbirth  or  premature  decay  among  the  women,  who  tend, 
accordingly,  to  predominate  in  number  at  this  stage.  In  old 
age,  again,  thdr  vitality  rises  superior  to  that  of  the  men,  and 
they  continue  to  form  the  majority  of  the  community.  The 
general  results  are  an  excess  of  females  over  males  throughout 
western  Europe:  but  though  the  relative  proportions  vary  from 
time  to  time,  remaining  always  in  favour  of  what  is  conventionally 
called  the  weaker  sex,  it  is  impossible,  owing  to  daturbing  factors 
like  war  and  migr^on,  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  general 
tendency  for  the  [Proportion  of  females  to  increase  or  not.  In 
oomparatively  new  settlements,  largely  fed  by  immigration,  the 
number  o£  males  is  obviously  likely  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
females,  but  in  the  case  of  countries  in  Asia  and  eastern  Europe 
in  which  also  a  considerable  defidency  of  the  latter  sex  is  indi- 
cated by  the  returns,  it  is  probable  that  the  strict  sedusion 
imposed  by  convention  on  women  and  the  consequent  reticence 
regarding  them  on  the  part  of  the  householders  answering 
the  oflidal  inquiry  tend  towards  a  short  count.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lower  position  there  assigned  to  women  and  the  very 
considerable  amount  of  hard  work  exacted  from  them,  may 
caose  them  to  wear  out  earlier  than  under  higher  conditions, 
though  not  to  the  extent  implied  in  the  statistics.  In  the 
Tablb  II. 
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foUowing  Uble  the  latest  available  mformation  on  this  head  is 
given  for  representative-countries  of  western  and  eastern  Europe, 
the  East  and  the  New  Worid. 

DislributioH  by  Age.— Few  (wets  are  more  uncertain  about  an 
individual  than  the  number  of  years  he  will  live.  Few,  on 
the  contrary,  as  was  pointed  out  by  C.  Babbage,  are  less  subject 
to  fluctuation  than  the  duration  of  life  amongst  people  taken  in 
large  aggregates.  The  age^nnstitution  of  a  community  does 
indeed  vary,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  course  of  time,  but 
the  changes  are  usually  gradual,  and  often  spread  over  a  genera- 
tion or  more.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
those  which  have  recently  taken  place  amongst  most  of  the 
communities  of  western  Europe  are  remarkable  for  both  their 
rapidity  and  their  extent;  and  are  probably  attributable,  in 
part  at  least,  to  influences  which  were  almost  inoperative  at  the 
time  when  Babbage  wrote.  The  distribution  of  a  population 
amongst  the  different  periods  of  life  is  regulated,  in  normal 
circumstances,  by  the  birth-rate,  and,  as  the  mortality  at  some 
of  the  periods  is  far  greater  than  At  others,  the  death-rate  falls 
indirectly  under  the  same  influence.  The  statistics  of  age,  there- 
fore,  may  be  said  to  form  a  link  between  those  of  the  population, 
considered  as  a  fixed  quantity,  as  at  a  census,  and  those  which 
record  its  movement  from  year  to  year.  To  the  correct  interpret 
tation  of  the  latter,  indeed,  they  are  fssfntial,  as  will  appear 
bek>w.  Unfortunately,  the  return  of  age  is  amongst  the  less 
satisfactory  results  of  a  general  enumeration,  though  its  inaccu- 
racy, when  Q>read  over  millions  of  persona,  is  susceptible  of 
oonection  mathematically,  to  an  extent  to  make  it  serve  its 
purpose  in  the  directions  above  indicated.  The  error  in  the 
ori^mal  return  generally  arises  bom  ignorance.  An  illiterate 
population  is  very  prone  to  state  its  age  in  even  multifides  of  five, 
and  even  where  education  is  widdy  spread  this  tendency  is  not 
altogether  absent,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples  given  in 
Tablb  III. 


Numberretumedatcacbagepef  10,000  of  Population.     | 

United  Sutes, 

Russia.  1897. 

Age. 

Germany, 
1900. 

1900. 

Ii^U. 
Females. 

Native 

Asia, 

Whites. 

Negroes. 

Europe. 

Females, 

19 

180 

196 

204 

166 

iia 

64 

20 

182 

200 

252 

223 

385 

505 

21 

181 

191 

204. 

143 

113 

54 

a9 

130 
149 

146 
170 

Ill 

«§ 

60 
456 

.s 

31 
49 
50 

125 

156 

74 

1 

13 
386 

51 

61 

38 

35 

it 

12 

S 

62 

43 

30 

9$ 

10 

s; 

49 

105 

163 

179 

281 

61 

33 

15 

22 

35 

II 

Table  III.  Deliberate  mis-sutements,  too,  are  not  unknown, 
especially  amongst  women.  This  has  been  repeatedly  illustrated 
in  the  English  census  reports.  Irrespective  of  the  wish  of  women 
between  3$  and  40  to  return  themsdves  as  under  35,  there  appean 
to  be  the  more  practical  motive  of  obtaining  better  terms  in 
industrial  insurance,  whilst  an  oversUtement  of  age  often  has,  it 
is  said,  the  object  of  getting  better  wages  in  domestic  service,  or 
better  dietary  in  the  workhouse  I  In  all  countries,  moreover, 
there  seems  to  be  an  inclination  to  exaggerate  bngevity  after  the 
three  score  years  and  ten  have  been  passed.  In  order  to  minimize 
the  results  of  such  Ixutccuracy,  the  return  of  ag^  is  compiled  in 
aggregates  of  five  or  ten  years  and  then  redistributed  over  single 
years  by  the  method  of  differences.  The  present  purpose  being 
merdy  to  illustrate  the  variation  of  distribution  amongst  a  few 
repreaenUtive  countries,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  more 
detail  than  such  as  will  serve  to  distingubh  the  proportions  of 
the  populatfon  in  main  divisions  of  life.  Thus  it  may  be  said 
that  in  the  west  of  Europe  about  one-third  of  the  people,  roughly 
speaking,  are  under  fifteen;  about  one-half,  between  that  age  and 
fifty,  and  the  remaining  sixth  older  than  fifty.  The  middle  period 
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may  conveniently  be  extended  to  sixty  and  subdivided  at  forty, 
as  is  done  in  Table  IV.  The  differences  between  the  several 
countries  in  their  age-constitution  can  best  be  appreciated  by 
reference  to  80(ne  recognised  general  standard.  The  one  here 
adopted  is  the  result  of  the  co-ordination  of  a  long  series 
of  enumerations  taken  in  Sweden  during  the  last  century  and 
a  half,  prepared  by  Dr  G.  Sundbirg  of  Stockholm.  It  is  true 
that  for  practical  use  in  connexion  with  vital  statbtics  for  a 
given  period,  the  sggregate  age-distribution  of  the  countries 
concerned  would  be  a  more  accurate  basis  of  comparison,  but 
the  wide  period  covered  by  the  Swedish  observations  has  the 
advantage  of  eliminating  temporary  disturbances  of  the  balance 
of  ages,  and  may  thus  be  held  to  compensate  for  the  compara- 
tively narrow  geographical  extent  of  the  field  to  which  it  rdates. 

Tablb  IV. 


Country. 


Standard  . 

Sweden 
Norway  . 
Finland  . 
Denmark 

England  . 
ScotUnd 
Ifdand    . 

Holland  . 
Belgium 
Gcnnaay 
Austria    . 

France  . 
Italy  . 
Portugal. 

Galida    . 

Hungry 

Servia 

Bulpria 

Greece 


Russia  (Europe) 
IndU  (males) 
Japan      .     . 

United  Sutes 


Australasia  . 
Cape  Colony 


Census 
Year. 


1900 


1901 


1899 
1900 


1901 
1900 


1889 

1897 
1891 
1898 

1900 
1901 

1904 


Per  1000  of  Population. 


Under  15. 


354 
345 
339 

334 
334 
304 

348 

344 

338 

377 
356 
419 
414 

393 

350 
391 
335 

S» 

349 

4»5 


iS-40. 


J89 

366 
361 

376 

4^3 

416 
407 

3«4 
404 
395 
402 

389 
366 
375 

399 
379 
395 
32a 
400 

385 

iS- 

4as 

409 
431 
409 


40-6a 


i 

179 

18 

;s 

196 
191 

!a 

14s 
17s 
(55 

180 
163 
193 

!S 

157 
1*9 


Over  60. 


119 

8a 
99 

74 
77 
109 

93 

?i 

134 

44 
9a 

5a 
85 

75 
47 


As  regards  correspondence  with  the  standard  distribution,  it 
will  be  noted  that  Fmland,  the  next  country  to  Sweden  geo- 
graphically, comes  after  Japan,  far  detached  from  northern 
Europe  by  both  race  and  distance,  and  is  followed  by  Portugal, 
where  the  conditions  are  also  very  dissimilar.  The  other 
Scandinavian  countries,  Norway  and  Denmark,  appear,  like 
Sweden  itself  in  the  present  day,  to  bear  in  their  age-distribution 
distinct  marks  of  the  emigration  of  adults,  or,  at  least,  the 
temporary  absence  from  home  of  this  class  at  the  time  of  enume- 
ration. The  same  can  be  said  of  Italy  in  its  later  returns  and  of 
Germany  m  those  before  189$*  On  the  contrary,  the  effect  of 
the  inflow  of  adult  migrants  is  very  marked,  as  is  to  be  expected, 
in  the  returns  for  the  new  countries,  such  ss  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Australasia.  In  the  case  of  the  Old  Worid,  the 
divergence  from  the  standard  which  most  deserves  notice  is  the 
remarkable  preponderance  of  the  young  in  all  the  countries  of 
eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  in  India,  accompanied  by  an  equally 
notable  deficiency  of  the  older  elements  in  the  population. 
AffUn,  there  are  in  the  west  two  well-known  instanifs  of  deficient 
rdnforoement  of  the  young,  France  and  Ireland,  in  which 
countries  the  proportion  of  those  under  15  falls  respectively 
75  and  32  per  mflle  below  the  standard;  throwing  those  over 
60  up  to  41  and  a6  per  mille  above  it.  The  table  does  not  in- 
clude figures  for  earlier  enumerations,  but  one  general  character^ 


istic  in  them  should  be  mentioned,  via.  the  tax  higher  pioportion 
borne  in  them  of  the  young,  ss  compared  with  the  more  recent 
returns.  In  England,  for  instance,  those  under  15  anMunted  to 
360  per  mille  in  1841,  against  334  sixty  years  later.  In  Ireland 
the  corresponding  fall  has  been  still  more  marked,  fn>m  38a  to 
304.  The  ratio  in  Frailce  was  low  throughout  the  19th  century, 
and  during  the  last  half  fell  only  from  273  to  a6x,  raising  the 
proportion  of  the  old  above  that  resulting  in  northern  Europe 
and  Italy  from  emigration.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same 
tendency  for  the  proportion  of  the  young  to  fall  off  is  perceptible 
in  new  countries  as  well  ss  in  the  older  civilisations,  setting  aside 
the  influence  of  immigration  at  the  prime  of  life  in  depressing 
the  proportion  of  children.  The  possible  causes  of  this  wide- 
spread tendency  of  the  mean  age  of  a  western  community  to 
increase  appertain  to  the  subiect  of  the  movement  of  the 
population,  which  is  dealt  with  bekiw. 

Th€  Movemeia  trf  PopulaHon.—**  Thit  true  greatness  of  a 
State  "  says  Bacon,  "  consisteth  essentially  in  population  and 
breed  of  men  ";  and  an  increasing  population  is  one  of  the  most 
certain  signs  of  the  well-being  of  a  community.  Successive 
accretions,  however,  being  spread  over  so  k>ng  a  term  as  that  of 
human  life,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  population  at  any  given 
time  is  necessarily  the  result  of  contemporary  prosperity.  Con- 
versely, the  traces  left  by  a  casual  set-back,  sudi  as  famine,  war, 
or  an  c^deadc  disease,  remain  long  after  it  has  been  succeeded 
by  a  period  of  recuperation,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  age- 
constitution  and  the  current  vital  statistics.  Population  is 
continually  In  a  sute  of  motion,  and  in  large  aggregates  the 
direction  is  invariably  towards  increase.  The  forces  underijring 
the  movement  may  differ  from  time  to  time  in  their  respective 
intensity,  and,  hi  highly  exceptional  cases,  may  approach 
equilibrium,  thdr  natural  tendendes  being  interrupted  by  special 
causes,  but  the  hutances  of  general  decline  are  confined  to  wild 
and  compantivdy  small  communities  brought  into  contact 
with  alien  and  more  dviUsed  races.  The  factors  upon  wfaicfa 
the  growth  of  a  population  depend  are  internal,  operating 
within  the  community,  or  external,  arbing  out  of  the  relations 
of  the  conununity  with  other  countries.  In  the  latter  case, 
population  already  In  existence  is  transferred  from  one  territory 
to  another  by  migration,  a  subject  which  will  be  referred  to 
later.  Far  more  important  is  the  vegetative,  or  **  natural " 
increase,  through  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  The 
prindpal  influences  upon  this,  in  dvHised  life,  axe  the  number 
of  the  married,  the  age  at  which  they  marry  or  bear  childibn, 
the  fertility  of  marrisges  and  the  duration  of  life,  each  of  whidi- 
is  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  the  others. 

Aforriaft.— In  every  country  a  small  and  generally  diminMi- 
ing  proportion  of  the  children  is  bora  out  of  wedlock,  but  the 
primary  regulator  of  the  native  growth  of  a  community  b'  the 
institution  of  marriage.  Wherever,  it  has  been  said,  there  is 
room  for  two  to  live  up  to  the  conventional  standard  of  comfort, 
a  marriage  takes  pUoe.  So  dose,  indeed,  up  to  recent  times, 
was  the  connexion  held  to  be  between  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  the  number  of  marriages,  that  Dr  W.  Farr  used  to 
call  the  latter  the  barometer  of  the  former.  The  experience 
of  the  present  generation,  however,  both  in  En^^and  and  other 
countries,  seems  to  justify  some  relaxation  of  that  view,  as  wiU 
appear  bdow.  The  tendency  pf  a  commimity  towards  matri- 
mony, or  its  "  nuptiality,"  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  is  usually 
indiated  by  the  ratio  to  the  total  population  of  the  persons 
married  eadi  year.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  same  community  at  successive  periods  this  method 
is  fairly  trustworthy,  assuming  that  there  has  been  no  material 
shifting  of  the  age-proportions  during  the  intervals.  It  is  not 
a  safe  guide,  however,  when  appKed  to  the  comparison  of 
di&rent  communities,  the  age-composition  of  which  is  probably 
by  no  means  identical,  but  in  consideration  of  its  familSarity 
it  has  been  adopted  in  the  first  section  of  Table  V.  bdow.  at 
three  periods  for  each  of  the  countries  selected  as  representaUve. 

One  of  the  features  which  is  prominent  throughout  the  return 
is  that  in  every  country  except  Belgium  the  rate  per  mille 
attained  a  maximum  in  the  early  seventies,  and  has  diioe  ihowa 
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A  ftfyrnding  tendency,  notwithsUnding  the  fact,  noted  in  the 
preceding  pangnph,  that  the  yoathful  population,  which,  of 
counc,  wctgfas  dom  the  rate,  has  also  been  rdativdy  deaeaaing. 
Countries  of  Oriental  and  lemi-Oiiental  habits  have  not  been 
shown,  owing  to  the  difference  in  their  marriage  qfitem  from 
that  of  western  Europe.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  in 
passing,  that  their  marriage  rate  is  generally  oonsiderably  higher 
than  that  here  indicated,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  example  ^t 
Gahda,  which  is  here  shown  separately  from  ds-Leithian  Austria. 


years  of  age  and  decreases  rapidly  as  that  period  is  left  behind. 
A  Swedish  return  of  1896-1900  shows  that  the  annual  births  per 
thousand  wives  of  20-as  are  fewer  by  nearly  17%  than  those  of 
wives  under  aa  Between  as  and  jo  the  number  falls  off  by 
one-fifth,  and  after  40  by  about  44%.  In  the  oountries 
mentioned  in  Table  V.  the  average  proportion  borne  by  wives 
under  jo  to  the  total  under  45  is  just  over  one-third.  Th^t 
proportion  is  exceeded  in  southern  Europe,  where  women  develop 
earlier,  and  in  Galicia.    In  Engbmd  and  France  it  stands  at 
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Country. 


Per  looo  of  Population. 


Persons  Married  Ycariy. 


Wonwn,  15  to  45  (1900). 


i86i-i87a      1871-1875.      1895-1904.  |(     Total 


Married.        Unmarried. 


M«n,  ao-^. 


Unmarried. 


Sweden  . 
Norway  . 
Finland  . 
Denmark 

England. 
Scotland. 
IreUnd    . 


Germany 
Bdcium  .     . 
Austria  (W.) 


Fiance 
Italy. 


Galicia 


131 
13-3 
iS-5 
14-9 

167 
14-0 
io>5 

16.4 
170 

\U 

15-6 
i5-a 

19-7 


14*0 
146 
179 
159 

171 
14-9 
10*7 

16-6 
l8-9 
IS- 1 
177 

16^ 
15*0 

X97 


I2'0 
132 
141 

14-6 

15-8 
143 

lO-I 

14-9 
164 
i6«4 
15-7 

152 
144 

17-6 


ai9 
aai 

as© 

?4a 
235 

ai8 

226 

230 

227 

228 
214 

335 


88 
91 
103 
104 

"7 
102 
76 

96 

in 

106 

120 

116 

12$ 


102 
115 
III 

127 

»35 
«53 

118 
107 
117 
115 

too 
9» 


«3 
71 

i? 

77 
90 
125 


II 

82 

7» 

67 


In  the  opposite  direction  will  be  noted  the  case  of  Ireland, 
whoe  the  rate  is  abnormally  low;  and  returns  more  recent 
than  those  included  in  the  table  ahow  that  of  late  the  rates  in 
Sweden 'and  Norway  have  also  fallen  to  but  little  above  iz  per 
mille.  In  regard  to  the  necessity  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  factor  of  age  in  the  return  of  maniage-rates,  an  example  may 
be  here  gSven  from  the  daU  for  England.  The  rate  taken  upon 
the  total  population  was  z6*7  per  mille  in  1870-1871  and  Z5*3  in 
1905;  by  eiduding  the  population  under  fifteen  the  corre- 
^xmding  figures  sie  57*2  and  46*6  per  mille.  Thus  the  decline, 
which  by  the  first  method  is  only  8%,  becomes,  by  the  second, 
19%;  and  if  the  age-distribution  of  1905  were  reduced  to  that  of 
the  earlier  period,  the  difference  would  increase  to  22%,  the 
most  accurate  figure  of  the  three.  For  the  present  purpose  it 
is  sufficient  to  connect  the  rate  of  marriage  with  that  of  births 
by  using  as  a  basb  for  the  former  the  number  of  women  of 
coDceptive  age,  or  bietween  15  and  45  years  cidL  The  propor- 
tion of  these  is  given  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  table.  Again 
taking  En^^and  as  an  enmple,  the  women  of  the  above  ages 
bore  the  proportion  to  the  total  population  of  23%  in 
1871  and  Ittd  risen  to  25%  in  1901;  but  at  the  former  time, 
49-6%  were  noanied,  whflst  thirty  years  later,  only  46*8  were 
thus  situated.  The  table  also  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
the  women  of  the  ages  in  question  who  were  married  exceeds 
half  only  in  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  not  to  mention  Galida. 
In  other  countries  the  average  proportion  is  about  45%.  In 
Sweden  and  Norway  it  is  only  41  and  in  Ireland  less  than  a 
third.  In  Scandinavia,  and  perhaps  in  Italy,  the  rate  may  be 
affected  by  the  emigration  of  adult  males,  but  the  later  columns 
of  the  table  indicate  that  this  is  not  the  cause  of  the  low  rate  in 
Ireland,  which  appears  to  b6  mainly  due  to  abstinence  from 
Boarriage  at  the  ages  specified. 

Next  to  the  proportion  of  the  married  to  the  total  marriageable 
the  most  important  factor,  connected  with  the  natural  increase 
of  the  population  is  the  age  at  which  marriage  takes  place. 
Where  the  proportion  of  the  married  is  high,  the  average  age  of 
the  wives  is  low,  and  ear)y  marriage  is  conducive  to  relatively 
rapid  increase.  In  the  first  place,  the  interval  between  genera- 
tiotts  is  shortened,  and  the  elder  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
younger  for  a  longer  period.  Then,  again,  the  fecundity  of  women 
amoagst  western  peoples  is  at  its  maximum  between  18  and  35 


36.  In  Ireland  and  Sweden  it  is  only  28,  and  hi  Denmark, 
Holland  and  Norway,  too,  it  is  below  the  average.  The  registrar- 
general  of  England  has  pointed  out  a  marked  tendency  towards 
the  postponement  of  marriage  in  that  country.  Between  1876 
and  1905,  for  instance,  the  proportion  of  minors  married  receded 
hy  43%.  in  the  case  of  men  and  32%  amongst  women. .  The 
mean  age  of  husbands  married  in  1873  was  25>6  years  and  of 
wives  24*2,  whereas  thirty  years  later  the  corresponding  ages 
were  28*6  and  36-4.  The  general  results  of  the  dedlne  of  the 
marriage-rate  and  the  postponement  of  marriage  upon  the 
natural  growth  "of  population  will  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  birth-rate,  though  the  statistics  available  do  not  permit 
of  the  accurate  measurement  (rf  the  respective  influence  oi  these 
factors,  and  there  are  others,  too,  which  have  to  be  takm  into^ 
consideration,  as  will  appear  below. 

Births.— Aput  bom  the  information  which  the  statistics  of 
birth  furnish  Ss  to  the  growth  of  population,  they  have,  like 
those  of  marriage,  and  perhaps  to  even  a  greater  extent,  a 
special  social  interest  bom  thdr  bearings  upon  the  moral  con- 
ditions  of  the  community  to  which  they  rdate.  It  is  in  their 
former  capacity,  however,  that  they  enter  into  the  present  sub- 
ject. A  birth-rate,  taken  as  it  usually  is  upon  the  toUd  popu- 
lation, old  and  young,  is  open  to  the  objections  made  above 
respecting  the  maniage-rate,  and  with  even  more  force,  as  the 
basis  is  itself  largely  the  product  of  the  fact  which  is  being 
measured  by  it.  The  internal  variations  of  the  rate  in  a  single 
community,  however,  can  befairiy  indicated  in  this  way,  as  is 
done  in  Table  VI.,  which,  it  is  to  be  noted,  refers  to  those  bom 
alive,  only  and  exdudes  the  still-bom,  statistics  regarding  whom 
are  incomplete. 

The  cmde  birth-rate,  it  wOl  be  noted,  Is  m  general  harmony 
with  that  of  marriage.  In  the  countries  where  the  former  is 
high  the  rate  of  marriage  is  also  above  the  average.  In  eastern 
Europe,  so  far  as  the  figures  can  be  trusted,  this  is  markedly 
the  case,  and  the  birth-rates  range  between  39  per  mille  in 
Hungary  and  49  in  Russia,  where  the  tradition  of  encouraging 
prolifidty  amongst  the  peasantry  has  not  been  effaced.  Among 
the  lower  rates  which  prevail  In  westem  Europe,  however, 
the  connexion  is  not  so  direct,  and  a  low  birth-rate  is  some- 
times found  with  a  relatively  higher  marriage  rate  and  vice 
versa,  a  deviation  from  the  natural  course  of  events  which  will 
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be  diiOiMed  prcMntly.  The  birth-tate,  like  the  marriage-rate, 
aeems  to  have  reached  its  acme  in  the  seventies,  except 
in  the  three  southern  coontries,  France,  Italy  and  Spain.  The 
dedine  since  the  above  period  is  very  marked  and  exceeds 
that  noted  in  the  case  of  the  rate  of  marriage.  It  is  worth 
noting,  too,  that  the  fall  in  the  crude  birth-rate  is  not  confined 
to  the  Old  World,  but  has  attracted  special  attention  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  a  rate  of  40  per  mille  in 
the  period  i86i~r87o  has  now  given  place  to  one  of  36.  In 
Massachusetts  and  other  of  the  older  settlements  of  the  United 
States,  moreover,  the  same  feature  has  been  the  subject  of 
investigation. 


other  than  abstinence  from  marriage,  at  all  events  at  the  princi- 
pal reproductive  period;  and  perhaps  to  a  decrease  in  manriaae 
or  remarriage  after  middle  life,  a  period  of  which  the  weight 
in  the  age^tribudon  has  been  increasing  of  late.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  postponement  of  marriage  in  the  case  of  women 
of  conceptive  ages  is  a  tendency  which  seems  to  be  growing  kk 
other  countries  a*  well  as  in  England  and  undoubtedly  hu  % 
depressing  effect  upon  the  rate  of  births.  It  would  conduce, 
therefore,  to  further  accuracy  in  the  comparison  of  the  rates  of 
different  countries  if  the  latter  were  to  be  correlated  with  greater 
subdivision  of  the  ages  amongst  wives  between  15  and  45. 
The  proportion  of  wives  below  30  to  the  total  of  that  group  was 
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Country. 

(A)  Born  alive,  per  1000  of  Total 

(B)  Legitimate  Births,  per 

1000  Wives, 

15  to  45  years  old. 

(C)  Illegitimate 
Births,  per  1000 
Unmarried  and 
Widowed  Women, 
15  to  45. 

1841-1850. 

1861-1870. 

1871-1875, 

1900-1905. 

1880-1883. 

1890-1893. 

1900-1903. 

1896-1900. 

Sweden     . 

Finland     .     .     . 
Denmark  .     .     . 

England    .     .     . 
Scotland   .     .     . 
Ireland      .     .     . 

Holland    .     .     . 
Belgium    .     .     . 
Germany        .     . 
Austria  (W.)  .     . 

France      .     .     . 
luly    .     .     .     . 
Spain  .... 

311 
30-7 
35-5 
30-5 

34;6 

330 
305 
361 
35-9 

27J 

314 
309 
347 
310 

36^ 

It:? 
37a 

35-7 

263 
37-5 
37-8 

307 
303 
370 
308 

360 

361 

3a-4 
389 
37a 

1! 

36*5 

a6-7 
29-7 
33a 

29-7 

290 
39-7 

S:j 

35-5 
34a 

ai-7 
33§ 
34-8 

293 
314 

287 

a86 

3i* 
383 

347 
313 

a8i 

^^ 
258 

380 
307 

m 

301 
393 

^§ 

S64 

369 
303 

359 
335 

'4 

315 

384 

359 

i8-o 
33-6 

8-8 
141 
3-9 

.n 

377 
417 

181 

31*1 

The  crude  rates  which  have  been  discussed  above  afford  no 
explanation  of  this  change,  nor  do  they  always  illustrate  its  full 
extent.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  eliminate  the  difference 
in  the  age-constitution  of  the  countries  in  question  by  exduding 
from  the  field  of  observation,  as  before,  all  except  possible 
mothers,  basing  the  rate  upon  the  respective  numbers  of  women 
of  the  conceptive  age,  that  is  between  15  and.  45.  The  pro- 
portion borne  by  tUs  group  to  the  total  population'  is  in  most 
cases  fairly  up  to  that  set  forth  by  Dr  Sundblirg  in  his  standard. 
It  is  well  above  it  in  all  three  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
falls  materially  below  it  only  in  Scandinavia^and  Italy.  Indeed, 
during  the  last  generation,  this  proportion  has  been  in  most 
cases  slightly  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the 
birth-rate  which  set  in  anterior  to  this  period.  The  stock,  then, 
from  which  wives  are  drawn  is  ample.  The  question  remains, 
how  far  advantage  is  taken  of  it.  According  to  the  Sundb&rg 
standard  the  percentage  married  is  48.  As  has  been  shown 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  this  is  surpassed  in  Italy,  France 
and  Germany,  and  approached  in  most  of  the  rest,  with  the 
exception  of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Scotland,  which  are  six  or 
seven  points  below  it,  and  Ireland,  where  less  than  a  third 
are  married.  The  proportion  married,  moreover,  has  slightly 
increased  since  1880,  except  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
England  the  marriage-rate  (on  the  age  basis)  fell  off  by  4*6% 
and  in  Scotland  by  3%,  whilst  the  crude  birth-rate  declined 
by  15  and  11%  respectively.  In  Ireland  the  case  was  different, 
as  the  marriage-rate  declined  by  xa%  and  the  birth-rate  by  no 
more  than  5*7 %.  In  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand,  too, 
the  marriage-rates  fell  off  in  the  same  period  by  xi  and  28% 
respectively,  whilst  the  decline  in  the  birth-rates  amotmted  to 
35  and  31%.  In  the  above  countries,  therefore,  abstinence  from 
matrimony  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  factor  of  some  importance 
in  the  decline.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  however,  looking 
at  the  divergence  in  direction  between  the  crude  marriage-rate 
and  that  corrected  to  an  age;basis,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  decline  in  the  fonher  may  be  attributable  to  some  cause. 


mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  marriage-rate,  and  in  the 
figures  relating  to  some  30  years  back  some  traces  can  be  found 
of  a  connexion  between  a  high  birth-rate  and  a  high  proportion 
of  young  wives.  In  the  present  day,  however,  these  indications 
do  not  appear,  so  it  would  seem  that  the  tendency  in  question 
had  been  interrupted  by  some  other  influence,  a  point  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  below. 

If  abstinence  from  marriage  and  the  curtailment  of  the 
reproductive  period  by  postponement  of  marriage  be  insufficient 
to  account  for  the  material  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
birth-rate  within  the  last  few  decades,  it  is  dear  that  the  latter 
must  be  attribuuble  to  the  diminished  fertility  of  those  who  are 
married.  On  this  question  the  figures  in  the  second  portion  of 
Table  VL  throws  some  light.  Here  the  annual  number  of 
legitimate  births  is  shown  in  its  proportion  to  the  mean  number 
of  married  women  of  conceptive  age  at  each  of  the  three  latest 
enumerations.  The  rate,  it  will  be  seen,  has  fallen  in  all  the 
countries  specified,  except  for  a  slight  increase  of  a%  in  Ireland 
and  an  almost  stationary  condition  in  Austria  and  Spain.  The 
dedine  in  Italy  and  Norway  is  small,  but  in  France,  where  for  a 
long  time  the  fertility  of  the  population  has  been  very  much 
bdow  that  of  any  other  European  country,  the  birth-rate  thus 
calculated  fell  by  nearly  20%,  the  same  figure  being  approached 
in  Belgiimi,  where  however,  the  fertility  of  married  women  is 
considerably  greater.  The  case  of  England  is  remarkable.  In 
the  earlier  period  its  crude  birth  and 'marriage-rates  were  above 
the  average  and. its  proportion  of  young  wives  well  up  to  it. 
Its  fertOity-rate,  however,  which  was  by  no  means  high  in  1880, 
fell  by  nearly  x8%  by  igox,  and  since  that  date  a  further  fall 
is  reported  by  the  registrar-general,  to  24%,  leaving  the  rate 
below  that  of  all  the  other  European  countries  except  France. 
The  States  of  Australasia,  again,  have  experienced  a  decline 
even  more  marked.  In  1880-1882  their  fertility-rate  ranged 
from  300  to  338,  a  low  proportion  for  a  new  country,  but  nearly 
up  to  the  European  sUndard.  By  X90&-1902,  however,  the  rate 
had  fallen  in  all  the  larger  States  by  from  23  to  31  %  and  the 
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bigiicil  iste  recorded,  353  per  thousand  oOnceptive  wives,  was 
lower  than  that  of  any  European  country  except  France  and 
BeSgium.  The  cessation  of  assated  immigration  early  in  the 
life  of  the  pi^sent  generation  is  alleged  to  have  had  considerable 
influence  upon  the  rate,  in  Victoria,  at  least,  owing  to  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  supply  of  adult  women  of  the  more  oonceptive  ages 
and  the  ageing  of  those  Who  had  reached  the  country  at  an 
earlier  date.  But  neither  this  nor  the  diminution  of  the  marriage- 
late  amongst  women  of  those  ages  suffices  to  account  for  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  decline.  The  same  tendency,  moreover, 
is  traceable  in  the  New  Rngland  States  of  America,  so  &r  as 
statistics  are  available. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  that  a  phenomenon  so  widely 
diffiiVid  over  the  western  world  must  be  attributable  to  physio- 
logical causes,  such  as  alcoholism,  syphilis,  the  abuse  of  narcotics 
and  so  on.  Herbert  Spencer,  again,  before  the  decline  in 
question  set  in,  put  forward  the  hypothesis  that  "  the  ability  to 
maintain  individual  life  and  the  ability  to  multiply  vary  in- 
versely ";  in  other  words,  the  strain  upon  the  nervous  system 
involved  in  the  struggle  for  life  under  the  conditions  of  modern 
dviliaation,  by  reacting  on  the  reproductive  powers,  tends 
towards  comparative  sterility.  These  theories,  however,  being 
supported,  according  to  the  authorities  of  to-day,  by  no  evidence, 
statistical  or  other,  need  not  be  hoe  considered. 

Nor,  again,  can  the  decline  in  fertility  be  connected  with 
any  diminution  of  material  prosperity.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fertility-rate  appears  to  be  best  maintained  in  countries  by  no 
means  distinguished  for  their  high  standard  of  living,  such  as 
Spain,  Italy,  Ireland,  and,  perhaps,  Austria.  In  this  respect 
Holland  stands  by  itself;  but  in  the  others  mentioned,  with  the 
exception  of  Ireland,  both  marriage  and  birth-rates  arc  high 
and  there  has  been  a  comparatively  insignificant  fall  in  proUfi- 
dty.  The  decline  has  been  greatest  where  the  standard  of 
comfort  is  notoriously  high,  as  in  the  United  States,  England 
and  Australasia;  also  in  France,  where  the  general  wellbeing 
reacha  probably  a  lower  depth  in  the  commimity  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  The  comparison  of  the  rates  in  France 
with  those  of  Ireland  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  point 
nnder  consideration.  In  France  more  than  half  the  women 
of  conceptive  age  are  married:  in  Ireland  less  than  a  third, 
and  the  proportion  of  youthful  wives  in  the  latter  is  28%  below 
that  in  France.  In  both  the  crude  birth-rate  is  far  below  that 
of  any  other  European  country.  But  the  fertility  of  the  Irish 
wife  exceeded  that  of  her  French  compeer  by  44%  in  1880  and 
by  no  less  than  84%  twenty  years  kter.  So  steady,  indeed, 
has  been  the  prolificity  of  Irdand,  that  from  being  ninth  on  the 
list  at  tiie  earlier  period  mentioned,  it  is  now  inferior  only  to 
HoQand  and  perhaps  Finland  in  this  respect. 

It  need  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  because  these  rates 
cannot  be  associated  with  the  comparative  degree  of  prosperity 
attained  by  the  individual  community  they  are  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  economic  factors  mainly  contributing  to  that 
condition,  such  as  trade,  employment  and  prices.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  H  not  impracticable,  to  disentangle  the  effects  which 
should  be  respectively  attributed  to  influences  so  closely  related 
to  each  other;  but,  of  the  three,  prices  alone  tend  to  sufiident 
uniformity  in  their  couiae  in  different  countries  to  justify  a 
supposition  that  they  are  in  some  way  connected  with  a  phenom- 
enon so  widely  diffused  as  that  of  the  decline  in  mairiage  and 
fertility.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,' that  the  fall  in  wfaole- 
saJeprices  which,  with  temporary  interruptions,  persisted  between 
1870  and  X900,  in  general  harmony  with  the  other  movement, 
may  have  conduced  to  reluctance  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  enlarged  their  notions  of  the  standard  of  comfort  to  en- 
danger their  prospects  of  enjoying  it  by  incurring  the  additional 
expenses  of  family  life.  Matrimony  may  be  postponed,  or,  when 
entered  upon,  may  be  rendered  a  lighter  burden  upon  the  bread- 
winner. The  economic  element  in  the  situation,  which  is 
imposed  upon  the  individual  by  drcumstances,  is  thus  modified 
voiontarfly  into  a  moral  or  prudential  consideration.  In  this 
case  dimintshed  protifidty  where  unaccompanied  by  a  decrease 
in  the  Dumber  of  marriages  at  reproductive  ages,  is  attributable 


to  the  voluntary  restriction  of  child-beaxing  on  the  part  of  the 
married.  Tliis  explanation  of  the  decline  is  supported  by 
the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  medical  profession  in  the 
countries  in  question,  and  substantial  evidence  can  be 
found  everywhere  of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  what  has  been  termed,  in  f  uKher  derogation  of 
the  repute  of  the  "  much  misrepresented  Malthus,"  Ntomat- 
tkusiamsm.  Preventive  measures  of  this  kind  have  long 
been  in  use  in  France,  with  the  result  ^own  in  Tables  V. 
and  VI.,  and  from  that  country  they  have  spread,  mostly  since 
1870,  nearly  all  over  western  Europe,  as  well  as  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  beyond  the  seas;  but  are  scarcely  apparent  in 
countries  where  the  Roman  church  has  a  strong  hold  on  the 
people.  It  is  generally  held  that  the  practice  of  thus  limiting 
families  usually  prevails,  in  the  first  instance,  among  the  better- 
off  classes,  and  in  time  filters  down,  as  "  the  gospel  of  cozofort " 
is  accepted  by  those  of  less  resources,  until  the  prolifidty  of  the 
whole  community  is  more  or  less  affected  by  it.  The  registrar 
general  for  England,  indeed,  has  stated  that  whilst  no  more  than 
about  17%  of  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  can  be  attributed 
to  abstinence  or  postponement  of  marriage,  nearly  70%  should 
be  ascribed  to  voluntary  restriction. 

Hie  question  of  illegitimate  births  is  the  last  to  be  here 
mentioned.  It  appears  to  be  connected  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  the  subject  dealt  with  above.  In  nearly  every  country  the 
rate  of  these  births  has  of  late  years  shown  a  marked  fall,  which 
is  by  some  ascribed  to  the  adoption  of  the  same  expedients  in 
illidt  intercourse  as  are  becoming  conventional  amongst  the 
married.  The  rates  given  at  the  end  of  Table  VI.  are  calculated 
upon  the  number  of  women  most  llkdy  to  produce  them,  that 
is,  the  spinsters,  widows  and  divorced  of  oonceptive  age.  Iq 
comparing  the  different  countries,  .it  may  be  noted  that  In  some 
parts  of  Europe  the  rate  is  raised  by  the  indusion  of  the  off- 
spring of  marriages  not  registered  as  demanded  by  law,  though 
duly  performed  in  church.  Then,  again,  the  possibility  of 
legitimisation  by  subsequent  marriage  tends  to  raise  the  rate. 
Italy  and  Scotland  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  these  two 
influences,  and  in  Germany,  too,  the  rates  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
which  are  among  the  highest  in  Europe,  are  in  part  due  to  the 
non-registration  of  marriages  sanctioned  by  religious  ceremony 
only.  The  low  rates  in  Irdand,  Holland  and  England  are 
eq;)edally  noticeable,  and  in  the  last  named,  the  decrease 
between  1870  and  1905  amounted  to  more  than  50%,  not, 
however,  entirdy  due,  it  is  said,  to  improved  morality. 

Deaths. — ^The  forces  tending  towards  the  natural  growth  of 
population,  which  have  been  described  above,  differ  from  that 
which  acts  in  the  opposite  direction  in  two  material  features. 
Marriage  and  child-bearing,  in  the  first  place,  are  operative 
amongst  a  fraction  of  the  population  only — ^those  of  conceptive 
age;  whereas  to  the  Urn  of  Death,  as  Dr  Farr  expressed  it,  all  ages 
are  called  upon  to  contribute  in  their  differing  degrees.  Then, 
again,  the  former  are  voluntary  acts,  entirdy  und^  the  control 
of  the  individual;  but  mortality,  though  not  beyond  human 
regulation,  is  far  lesa  subject  to  it,  and  in  order  to  have  sub- 
stantial results  the  control  must  be  the  outcome  of  collective 
rather  than  individual  co-operation.  The  coune  of  the  marriage 
and  birth-rates,  set  forth  above,  affords  evidence  that  the 
control  over  both  has  been  exercised  of  recent  years  to  an  un- 
precedented extent,  and  it  will  appear  from  what  is  stated 
bdow,  that  partly  owing  to  this  cause,  partly,  also,  to  improved 
hygienic  conditions  in  western  life,  there  has  been  an  even  more 
pronounced  decline  in  the  rate  of  mortality.  The  general 
results  of  both  upon  the  natural  increase  of  population  in  the 
countries  sdected  for  illustration  of  this  subject  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  this  paragraph.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  this, 
the  crude  death-rate,  taken,  like  that  of  births,  upon  the  whole 
population,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  will  suffice.  Where, 
however,  the  tendency  to  mortality,  not  its  results,  is  in  question, 
both  the  above  factors  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  they  have 
been  above  in  distinguishing  the  rate  of  fertility  from  that  of 
births.  The  process  of  correcting  the  mere  numbers  of  annual 
deaths  per  thousand  of  population  into  a  form  which  renders 
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the  return  comparable  with  those  for  communities  differently 
constituted  is  somewhat  complicated,  but  it  is  amply  justified 
by  its  necessity  in  adapting  the  figures  to  the  important  services 
they  perform  in  actuarial  and  sanitary  science.  This  subject 
can  only  be  dealt  with  here  in  outline.  In  the  first  place,  sex 
must  be  distinguished,  because,  from  infancy  upwards,  except 
between  the  ages  of  lo  and  ao,  the  mortality  amongst  females 
b  considerably  less  than  amongst  the  other  sex,  and  appears, 
too,  to  be  declining  more  rapidly.  So  far  as  adult  life  is  con- 
cerned this  superior  vitality  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  com- 
parative immunity  from  the  risks  and  hardships  to  which  men 
are  exposed,  as,  also,  to  the  weaker  inclination  of  women  towards 
intemperance  of  different  kinds.  Thus,  though  the  generally 
higher  proportion  of  females  in  the  community  may  seldom  fa« 
enough  to  depress  more  than  slightly  the  death-rate  as  a  whole, 
it  has  a  substantial  effect  upon  it  at  the  ages  where  women  are  in 
more  marked  numerical  predominance,  as  in  later  life,  and  in 
places  where  the  number  of  domestic  servants  is  unusually 
great.  Age  is  a  factor  still  more  important  than  lex  in  a  return 
intended  to  serve  as  an  index  of  mortality.  The  liability  to 
•  death  is  extremely  high  amongst  infants,  decreasing  with  every 
month  of  life  during -the  first  year,  but  continuing  above  the 
mean  rate  until  about  the  age  of  five.  From  the;  latter  period 
until  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  vitaUty  is  at  its  best. 
The  death-rate  then  gradually  rises,  slowly  till  25,  more  rapidly 
later,  when,  from  about  45  onward  deterioration  asserts  itself 
more  pronouncedly,  and  by  three  score  years  and  ten  the  rate 
b^ns  to  exceed  that  of  childhood.  Thus,  all  other  considera- 
tions being  set  aside,  mortality  tends  to  vary  inversely  with 
the  proportion  of  the  population  at  the  healthy  period  s  to  25. 
As  the  replenishment  of  this  group  depends  upon  the  conditions 
prevailing  at  the  earlier  ages,  it  is  to  the  mortality  in  childhood 
that  most  weight,  from  the  standpoint  of  hygiene,  must  be 
ftttached.  In  most  European  countries  not  much  less  than  half 
the  annual  deaths  take  place  amongst  children  below  five  years 
of  age,  upon  the  total  number  of  whoqii  the  incidence  falls  to  the 
extent  of  from  40  to  1 20  per  mille.  The  greater  part  of  this  is 
debitable,  as  just  pointed  out,  to  the  first  year,  in  which  the 
mortality,  calculated  upon  the  number  of  births,  ranged,  in  the 


decenm'um  1895-1904,  between  70  per  mille,  in  the  exceptionally 
favourable  circumstances  of  the  Australasian  States,  to  nearly 
270  in  European  Russia.  It  should  be  renuirked,  in  passing, 
that  these  rates  are  enormously  higher  amongst  illegitimate 
children  than  amongst  those  bpm  in  wedlock,  and  tLat  the 
proportion  of  still-bom  amongst  the  former  is  also  in  excess  of 
that  amongst  the  latter  by  some  50%.  Infantile  mortab'ty  is 
higher,  too,  in  urban  tracts,  especially  those  associated  with 
manufacturing  industries.  In  Table  VII.  below,  in  which  the 
crude  rate  alone  is  dealt  with,  evidence  will  be  found  of  the 
general  decline  which  has  taken  place  in  the  mortality,  thus 
expressed  in  different  countries. 

The  difference  in  the  rates  for  the  various  oountzks  must  not 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  difference  in  mortality,  since,  as  accord- 
ing to  the  table,  much  of  it  is  ascribable  to  difference  in  age- 
constitution.  At  the  same  time,  where  the  range  is  very  wide, 
as  between  the  rates  in  Scandinavia  an4  Australia,  and  those  in 
southern  and  eastern  Europe,  the  variation,  to  a  great  extent, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  difference  in  hygienic 
conditions,  more  especially  in  the  light  thrown  by  the  figures 
of  infantile  mortality  in  the  second  part  of  the  table.  The 
variations  from  period  to  period  in  the  same  country  are  more 
instructive.  They  show  that  in  the  35  years  covered  the  death- 
rate  has  generally  declined  by  over.  20%.  The  exceptional 
cases  are,  first,  Ireland  and  Norway,  with  their  emigrating 
tendencies;  then  Spain,  where  the  returns,  have  probably  to  be 
discounted  for  improved  registration,  and  France,  where  the 
population  is  all  but  stationary.  In  Finland  the  death-rate 
at  the  earlier  period  taken  for  the  comparison  was  abnormally 
swollen  by  epidemic  disease,  and  if  it  be  set  on  one  side  tiM 
decline  appears  to  have  been  in  harmony  with  that  in  its  Scan- 
dinavian neighbours.  The  decline  in  mortality  has  been  much 
greater  than  that  in  the  crude  birth-rate  evexywhexe  except  in 
France,  Australia,  and,  of  course,  Ireland;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
two  former  that  it  has  been  exceeded  by  that  in  the  fertiUty- 
rate.  The  standard  mortality  of  each  community  is  deduced 
from  a  life-table,  representing  a  "generation  "  of  people  assumed 
to  be  born  at  the  same  moment  and  followed  throughout  their 
hypothetical  life,  in  the  light  of  the  distribution  by  age  ascertained 
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Country. 

(A)  Death  per  1000  of  ToUl 

(B)  Deaths  under  one 

(C)  Decline  per  cent. 

»Pn>babIc 
Lifetime. 

Population. 

year  per  1000  Births. 

1861-1870  to 
1895-1904. 

Fertility- 
rate. 

1841-1850. 

I86I-I870. 

1895-1904. 

1874-1883. 

1 895-1904. 

Death- 
rate. 

Birth- 
rate. 

1880-1882  to 
1900-1902. 

Yeara. 

Sweden   .... 
Norway  .... 
Finland   .     .     .     . 
Denmark      .     .     . 

England.     .     .     . 
Scotland       .     .     . 
IreUnd    .     .     .     . 

Holland  .     .     .     . 
Belgium  .     .     .     . 
Germany      .     .     . 
Austria  (W)       .     . 

France    .... 
Italy:     .     .     .     . 
Spain       .     .     .     . 

SSS^  :  :  : 

ServU      .     .     .     . 
Rusna  (Eur.)     .     . 

N.  S.  Wales       .     . 
Victoria  .... 
New  Zealand     .     . 

206 

l8-2 

23-5 

205 
262 

Itt 
29-8 

23-2 

20-2 
180 

32-6 
19-8 

166 
254 

'4 

291 

23-6 

309 
306 

330 

33-5 
309 
371 

16-2 

167 
13-2 

15-8 

187 
158 

17-2 

i8-o 

170 
178 

20-8 

240 
204 

in 

Vr\ 

23-6 
312 

II-7 
9-8 

128 
104 
164 
14' 

149 
122 
96 

208 « 
255 

? 

277 

117 

98 

90 
134 
127 

150 
126 
103 

147 
156 
198  > 
224 

153 
170 
182 

216 

108 
105 
79 

217 

206 

+8-4 

33-0 
25-2 
226 
17-5 

91 

170 
170 
23.6 

15-9 
27-7 

20*4 

257 

150 
3-9 
7-2 
4-2 

19-4 

14-7 
U-l 

9.0 
9-8 
4-6 
42 

175 
107 
8-0 

6-2 

,S| 

2*2 
322 

37-2 
35- » 

8-2 

y$ 

9-3 

17-8 
125 

+21 
9.3 

19-8 
2-5 

307 
24.1 
245 

52-3 
522 

iU 

27-8 
451 
407 

47-4 
43;0 

401 

512 
55-4 

>  Mean  after  lifetime  at  birth.       '  Finland  from  1850-1891,  decrease  20*4.     *  Prusua  only;  Saxony,  284  and  272;  Bavaria,  308  257. 
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thioiigb  the  census  and  the  number  of  deaths  at  each  age 
observed  for  as  many  years,  generally  from  to  to  20,  as  suffice 
to  fixmish  a  trustworthy  average.  The  population  thus  dealt 
with  is  supposed  to  be  stationary,  that  is,  the  loss  by  death  at 
each  ace  is  at  once  made  good  by  the  addition  of  an  equal 
number  of  the  same  age,  whilst  the  survivors  pass  on  to  the 
age  above.  Of  the  many  calculations  set  forth  in  these  valuable 
tables  there  is  only  room  here  to  refer  to  the  "  afCbrlifetime  " 
for  such  countries  as  it  is  available,  which  is  quoted  in  the  last 
column  of  Table  VII.  It  shows  the  average  number  of  years 
which  posons  of  a  given  age,  or,  as  here,  of  all  ages,  will  live, 
00  the  assumption  that  they  are  subject  to  the  calculated 
probabilities  of  survival.  It  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
**  expectation  of  life,"  a  term,  however,  which  involves  a 
mathematical  hypothesis  now  discarded. 

The  relation  between  the  birth  and  the  death  rates  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  analysis  and  controversy.  Observation  has 
demonstrated  that  the  two  rates  are  generally  found  to  move 
along  parallel  lines.  A  high  birth-rale  is  accompanied  by  high 
mortaUty;  conversely,  when  one  is  low,  so  is  the  other.  A  birth- 
rate continuously  in  excess  of  the  death-rate  tends  to  lower  the 
latter  through  the  supply  it  affords  of  people  annually  reaching 
the  more  healthy  ages.  If  the  supply  be  diminished,  the  narrower 
field  open  to  the  risks  of  infancy  has  the  immediate  effect  of 
further  decreasing  the  mortality.    In  course  of  time,  however, 
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Country. 


Norway 
Fiolaod 
Denmark. 

England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Holland 
Belgium  . 
Gornany.     . 
Austria  (W.). 

Fmnce 

bpam. 

Raaiia 
Hungary 
bcrvia 
Calida 

New  Sooth  Wales 
Victoria  .     . 
New  Zealand      . 


Serial  order 
according 
to  formula 


1895-1904- 


8 
9 
13 


18 
15 
19 

30 
18 
14 
17 

a 

3 

I 


Per  1000  of  Population. 


Annual  ex- 
ecu  of  Births 
over  Deaths. 


1861- 
1871. 


II-3 

12-9 

3-1 
II-I 

13-6 
13*0 
9.6 

9-9 
78 
10*3 
7.9 

U 

77 
12.7 

,U 

xo-9 

24-8 
24-7 
27.0 


1895- 
1904. 


10-9 
146 
135 
139 

II-8 
11*9 
5-2 

151 

lO-J 

14.7 

10*2 

10-8 
7-0 

X7-5 
115 
i6| 
X5-6 

161 
12.7 
16-3 


Total  annual 
increase. 


1861- 
1871. 


7-7 
7-9 
1-3 
10*4 

12-5 

-6-9 

84 

H 

5-6 

2-8 
60 
51 

117 

8-2 

10*9 

36-9 
30'8 
63*0 


1891- 
1901. 


71 
11-3 
ii'i 
11-5 

iO'6 

12'7 

9-8 
13-2 
0-5 

1-6 
6-2 
4-9 

'U 

144 
10-4 

184 
5-2 
19*0 


/Approximate 

loss  by 
emigration. 


i86t- 
1871. 


3-7 
51 
1-0 

0.3 

1*1 
3-6 
150 


-I-  0-2 
09 

2'I 

0-7 

04 


+  61 


I89I- 
1901. 


under  the  same  influence,  those  passing  from  their  prime  into 
the  second  period  of  danger  acquire  a  numerical  preponderance 
which  throws  its  weight  upon  the  general  death-rate  and  tends 
to  raise  it.  It  is  assumed  that  throughout  the  above  course  the 
hygienic  conditions  of  Ufe  remain  unchanged.  If,  however,  they 
undergo  marked  improvement,  the  duration  of  life  is  extended 
and  lK>th  birth  and  death-rates,  being  spread  over  a  wider 
field  of  the  living,  tend  to  decrease.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
accidental  set-back  to  popdlation,  such  as  that  caused  by  famine 
or  a  disastrous  war,  leaves  room  which  an  increasing  birth-rate 
hastens  to  occupy.  A  similar  result  follows  in  a  lesser  degree 
a  wave  of  emigration.  Examples  of  all  the  aboye  tendencies 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  returns  of  the  countries  named  in  the 
table,  though  space  does  not  admit  of  their  exhibtion.  In 
both  France  and  Germany,  for  instance,  the  process  of  replenish- 
L  after  a  great  war  can  be  traced  both  earlv  and  late  in  the 


XQth  century.  In  England,. the  decre&M  fai  "natality  "  is  in 
itself  enough'  to  account  for  the  decline  in  the  death-rate,  apart 
from  any  considerations  of  improved  hygiene.  In  France,  on 
the  contrary,  the  low  natality  having  been  so  long  continued, 
has  raised  the  death-rate,  by  reason  of  the  balance  of  propor- 
tion having  been  shifted  by  it  from  youth  and  the  prime  of  life 
to  old  age.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  a  high  birth- 
rate does  not  imply  a  high  rate  of  increase  of  population,  any 
more  than  does  a  decreasing  mortality,  but  the  two  rates  must 
be  considered  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  The  death-rate, 
however,  is  often  taken  by  itself  as  the  measure  of  the  relatively 
favourable  conditions  or  otherwise  of  the  different  countries; 
but  it  indicates  at  best  the  maintaining  power  of  the  community, 
whereas  the  increasing  power,  as  manifested  in  the  birth-rate, 
has  also  to  be  taken  into  account.  Here,  again,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  rely  upon  the  mere  rate  of  natural  growth,  or  the  difference 
between  the  t^yo  rates,  since  this  may  be  the  same  in  acommunity 
where  both  the  rates  are  very  high  as  in  one  where  they  are 
relatively  low,  a  distinction  of  considerable  importance.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  Dr  Rubin  of  Copenhagen,  that  if  the  death 
rate(^  be  squared  and  divided  by  the  birth-rate  (6),  due  influence 
is  allowed  to  each  rate  respectively,  as  well  as  to  the  difference 
in  the  height  of  the  rates  in  different  countries  {Journ.  R, 
Statist.  Soc.,  London,  1897,  p.  154).  The  quotient  thus  obtained 
decreases  as  the  conditions  are  more  favourable,  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  form  a  good  index  to  the  merit  of 
the  respective  countries  from  the  standpoint  of  vital 
forces.  The  first  column  of  Table  VIII.  shows  the 
order  in  which  the  countries  mentioned  are  found  to 
stand  according  to  the  above  test. 

The  three  Australasian  states  head  the  list  in  virtue 
of  their  remarkably  low  death-rate,  which  outweighs 
the  relative  paucity  of  their  births.  The  next  countries 
in  order  all  belong  to  north-western  Europe,  and  theii 
index-quotients  are  all  very  close  to  each  other. 
Sweden  falls  below  its  geographical  neighbours  owing 
to  its  low  birth-rate,  and  Finland  because  of  its  higher 
mortality.  England  and  Scotland,  in  spite  of  their 
higher  birth-rates,  are  kept  below.  Scandinavia  by  the 
higher  death-rate,  but  their  birth-rate  places  them 
above  Belgium.  Ireland  and  France  are  pulled  down 
by  their  low  natab'ty.  The  latter,  with  the  same 
mortality  as  Germany,  stands  far  below  it  for  the 
above  reason,  as  Ireland  as  raised  by  its  lower  death- 
rate  above  the  prolific  countries  of  eastern  Europe. 
The  rate  of  natural  growth  is  given  in  the  second  part 
of  the  table.  In  the  case  of  two  of  the  Australasian 
states,  of  Holland,  Finland,  Spain  and  Italy,  the 
order  is  in  accord  with  that  given  by  the  test  applied 
above,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  in  Austria, 
Ireland  and  France  is  not  large.  The  great  difference 
between  the  serial  rank  occupied  in  the  respective  lists 
by  Russia,  Servia  and  Galicia,  with  remark&bly  high 
rates  of  natural  growth,  as  well  as  that  found  in  the 
case  of  most  of  the  other  countries  in  question,  shows 
that  this  factor  is  by  no  means  a  trustworthy  guide  in 
the  estimate  of  hygienic  balance. 
Migration. — Passing  from  the  internal  factors  in  the  move- 
ment of  population,  the  influence  has  to  be  taken  into  account 
of  the  interchange  of  population  between  different  countries. 
The  net  results  of  such  exchange  can  be  roughly  estimated  by 
comparing  the  rate  of  natural  growth  with  that  of  the  total 
increase  of  the  community  between  one  census  and  another, 
as  set  forth  in  Table  VIII.,  in  the  last  section  of  which  the  approxi- 
mate loss  by  emigration,  as  calculated  by  Dr  SundbSrg,  is  given. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  European  country  which  gains  by 
the  exchange  is  France,  and  there  the  accretion  is  almost  insig- 
nificant. Between  many  of  .the  countries  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  migration  which  is  only  seasonal  or  temporary,  according  to 
the  demand  for  labour.  From  Russia,  too,  there  is  a  stream  of 
colonization  across  the  Urals  into  western  Siberia,  and  amongst 
the   western  Mediterranean   populations   there   Is  consCar* 
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migratioii  to  North  Africa  The  greatest  drain  from  Europe, 
however,  has  been  across  the  sea  to  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Australasia,  espedaily  to  the  first-named.  Dr  Sundb&rg's 
returns  give  about  28  millions  as  the  number  which  left  Europe 
by  sea  during  the  xgth  century,  of  whom  all  but  4  millions 
emigrated  during  the  last  half  of  that  period.  Between  1821 
and  1904,  about  22  millions  landed  from  Europe  in  the  United 
States;  alx>ut  2}  millions  in  Canada;  2  milUons  in  Australia, 
besides  a  good  number  in  Brazil,  the  Argentine  and  South 
Africa.  The  return  of  birthplace  which  usually  forms  part  of 
the  census  inquiry,  affords  supplementary  information  on  the 
subject  of  inmiigration.  In  Canada,  for  instance,  those  born 
abroad  numbered  17  %  of  the  population  in  1871,  and  about 
13  %  thirty  years  later.  In  New  South  Wales,  the  correspond- 
ing figures  were  41  and  28  %,  and  in  Victoria  55  and  27.  In  New 
Zealand  the  consequences  of  the  cessation  of  special  encourage- 
ment to  emigration  were  still  more  marked,  the  foreign-bom 
declining  in  proportion  from  63  to  33  %.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  United  Sutes,  from  9*7  %  in  1850  the  proportion  rose  to 
X3'7  in  X900,  and  has  tinct  reached  still  higher  figures,  as  has 
been  the  case  recently  In  Canada  also.  Up  to  the  early  'nineties 
the  greater  part  of  the  immigrants  into  America  were  fumkhed 
by  Germany,  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  but  for  the  next  fifteen 
years  the  place  of  those  countries  was  taken  by  Italy  and  eastern 
Europe.  The  general  results  of  the  two  movements  in  Europe 
have  been  thus  summarised  by  Dr  Sundb&rg>~ 
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Annual  rate  per  1000  of  population.                             | 

i8oi-i85a 

i85O-i90a 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births 
above 
Deaths. 

Census 
Increase. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births 
above 
Deaths. 

Census 
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Europe.  N.W. 

..         S.W. 

E.   . 

Total  Europe 

35-4 
33-6 
45-9 

26.3 
38- 1 

89 
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81 

7-7 

34-4 
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II-O 
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71 
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96 

82 

United  Sutes 
Canada   .     . 
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24-0 
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Differences  tend  to  be  smoothened  out,  of  course,  in  dealing 
with  a  population  so  large  and  varied  as  that  of  a  continent, 
but  the  figures  suffice  to  show  the  contrast  between  the  eariy 
part  of  the  centuiy  and  the  period  following  the  great  migratory 
movements  to  the  new  goldfields.  In  the  countries  receiving 
the  stream  of  newcomers,  the  intercensal  rate  of  increase  was 
obviously  very  different  from  those  of  the  older  countries,  though 
it  seems  to  have  largely  spent  itself  or  been  counteracted  by 
other  influences.  The  latest  rates,  for  instance,  were  only  18 
per  mille  per  aimum  in  Australia;  ix  in  Canada  and  X9  in  the 
United  States. 

BmLrOGRAPUT,— A  vtry  tull  bibllonaphy  tip  to  1899  is  appended 
10 von  Fincke'a  Bnoikrru r^g ^r /, r» nnd Beodlkerungspolilik.  Reference 
may  alia  be  nijtti?  lo  M,irtficws  Duncan,  Fecundity,  Fertility  and 
Sicnliiy  (ed.  iJi?!):  Ncw^la^  Ime,  Elements  of  Vital  Statistics  (cd, 
1S90),  jxid  hi*  |jflppr  on  bin  l^-ratcs,  Journ^  K.  Statist.  Soc.  («996) : 


,-,, *  pt, ..  _.    . _ 

W.  PiTj.  Viiai  Siaii Jilts  ( 1  SS^f  j ;  Coghlan,  Report  on  Decline  in 
rate,  Nrw  SpuIA  Wai^i  {i^y,  and  report  oi  Royal  Commissiion  on 
thjt  decline  (1904):  Bon^ir,  M.Utkus  and  his  Work  (1885):  Bertillon. 
^Umtnii  dr  d^cerapine ;  Cornier,  Du  Principe  de  ^pidationx  de 
MDlinaH,  Rdtniisjrmcnt  du  moiaement  de  la  population;  Bertheau. 
£jjai  iBf  ^i  hit  df  k  popvLition:  Starkenburg,  Die  Betdlkerungs- 
Wiiienuk&fi:  Sticda^  D^i  irxud  Verh&ltniss  der  Ceborenen;  Rubin 
and  W«ter^a:ird,  Statutik  drr  Eken;  Westeigftard,  Die  Lekre  von  der 
Mortalim  and  MorbUUat,  and  DieGnmdaOieder  Tkeorie der Slatistik-, 
Gonnoj-iJ,  L'Smigralisn  cvn^pienne,  (J*  A.  B.) 

POPULONIUM  (Etruscan  Puplum),  an  ancient  seaport  town 
of  Etruria,  Italy,  at  the  north  end  of  the  peninsular  of  Monte 
Massoncello,  at  the  south  end  of  which  is  situated  the  town 
of  Piombino  {q.v.).    The  place,  almost  the  only  Etruscan  town 


built  directly  on  the  sea,  was  situated  on  a  bfty  hiU^  now 
crowned  by  a  conspicuous  medieval  castle  and  a  poor  modem 
village  (Populbnia).  Considerable  remains  of  its  town  walla, 
of  large  irregular,  roughly  rectangular  blocks  (the  form  is  that 
of  the  natural  splitting  of  the  schist ose  sandstone),  still  exist, 
enclosing  a  circuit  of  about  x|  m.  The  remains  existing  within 
them  are  entirely  Roman— a  row  of  vaulted  substructions,  a 
water  reservoir  and  a  mosaic  with  representations  of  fishes. 
Strabo  mentions  the  existence  here  of  a  look-out  tower  for  the 
shoals  of  tunny-fish.  There  are  some  tombs  outside  the  town, 
some  of  which,  ranging  from  the  Villanova  period  (9th  century 
B.C.)  to  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  were  oq>Iored  in 
X908.  In  one,  a  large  drcular  tomb,  were  found  three  sepulchral 
couches  in  stone,  carved  in  imitation  of  wood,  and  a  fine 
statuette  in  bronze  of  Ajax  ^mmitting  suidde.  Qose  by  was 
found  a  horse  collar  with  14  bronze  bdls.  The  remains  of  a 
temple,  devastated  in  ancient  times  (pMsibly  by  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse  in  384  b.c),  were  also  discovered,  irith  fragments  of 
Attic  vases  of  the  5th  century  B.C.,  which  had  served  as  ex 
votos  in  it.  Coins  of  the  town  have  also  been  found  in  silver 
and  copper.  The  iron  mines  of  Elba,  and  the  tin  and  copper 
of  the  mainUnd,  were  owned  and  smdted  by  the  people  of 
Populonia;  hot  springs  too  lay  some  6  m.  to  the  E.  (Aqiiae 
Populaniae)  on  the  high  road— Via  Aurelia— along  the  coast. 
At  this  point  a  road  branched  off  tO  Saena  (Siena)^  According 
to  Virgil  the  town  sent  a  contingent  to  the  help  of  Aeneas,  and 
it  furnished  Sdpio  with  iron  in  205  B.C.  It 
offered  considerable  resistance  to  Sulla,  who 
took  it  by  siege;  and  from  this  dates  its 
decline,  which  Strabo,  who  describes  it  weU 
(v.  2,  6,  p.  223),  already  notes  as  beginning, 
while  four  centuries  later  Rutilius  describes 
it  as  in  ruins.  The  harbour,  however, 
continued  to  be  of  some  importance,  and 
the  place  was  still  an  q>iscopaI  see  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

See  G.  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  efEtntria 
(London.  1883,  ii.  212  sqq.);  I.  Falchi  in  Notiaie 
degfi  Scan  (1903-1904;;  L.  A.  Milani,  ibkL 
(1908),  199  sqq. 

PORBANDAR,  a  native  state  of  India, 
in  the  Kathiawar  political  agency,  Bombay, 
extending  along  the  S.W.  cOast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kathiawar.  Area,  636  sq.  xn.; 
pop.  (1901),  82,640,  showing  a  decrease  of  4  %  in  the  decade. 
Estimated  gross  revenue,  £65,000;  tribute,  £3,233.  The  chief, 
whose  title  is  rana,  is  a  Jethwa  Rajput.  Limestone  is  largely 
exported  to  Bombay.  This  limestone  ia  used  for  buildings  in 
Porbandar  without  mortar,  and  is  said  to  coalesce  into  a  solid 
block  under  the  influence  of  moisture.  The  town  of  Porbandar 
is  the  maritime  terminus  of  the  Kathiawar  railway  system.  Pop. 
(1901),  24,620.  A  large  trade  is  conduaed  in  native  boats  as  far 
as  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

PORCELAIN,  the  name  of  that  kind  of  ceramic  ware  which  ia 
characterized  by  a  translucent  body,  also  loosdy  used  for  the 
finer  kinds  of  ware  generally,  p<^ularly  known  as  "  china  " 
(sec  Ceramics).  The  French  porcelaine,  from  which  the  word 
comes  into  English,  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Italian  parceBana, 
a  cowrie-shell,  the  beautifully  polished  surface  of  which  caused 
the  name  10  be  applied  to  the  ware.  The  Italian  word  is  generally 
taken  to  be  from  porcellCf  diminutive  ol.porcOf  pig,  from  a  sui>- 
posed  resemblance  of  the  shell  to  a  pig's  back. 

PORCH  (through  the  Fr.  poreke,  from  Lat.  portkus; .  the 
Ital.  equivalent  is  portico,  corresponding  to  the  Gr.  i"&p9i)(; 
Gcr.  VorkaBe),  a  covered  erection  forming  a  shdter  to  the 
entrance  door  of  a  large  building.  The  earUest  known  are  the 
two  porches  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens;  there  would 
seem  to  have  been  one  in  front  of  the  entrance  door  of  the  villa 
of  Diomede  outside  the  gate  at  Pompeii;  in  Rome  they  were 

'  It  commands  a  fine  view,  and  Corsica  is  tomettmes  visible,  though 
not  Sardinia,  as  Strabo  (and  following  him.  Lord  Macaulay)  erro- 
neously sute. 
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Vnbtbty  not  allowed,  but  on  dtlier  lide  of  the  entrance  door  of 
a  maaaaoo,  porticoes  let  back  behind  the  line  of  frontage  were 
provided,  acoocding  to  F.  Maaoia,  as  ahdten  from  sun  and  rain 
for  those  who  paid  early  visits  before  the  doors  were  opened. 
In  front  of  the  early  Christian  basilicas  was  a  long  arcaded  porch 
caOed  "  narthes  "  iq.9.)  In  later  times  pojches  assume  two 
fonna^— one  the  projecting  erection  covering  the  entrance  at 
the  west  front  of  cathednls,  and  divided  into  three  or  more 
doorways,  Ac,  and  the  other  a  kind  of  covered  rhj^mtyr  open 
at  the  encb,  and  having  small  windows  at  the  sides  as  a  protection 
from  rain.  These  generally  stand  on  the  north  or  south  sides 
of  churches,  though  in  Kent  there  are  a  few  instances  (as  Snodl&nd 
and  Bozley)  where  they  are  at  the  west  ends.  Those  of  the  Nor- 
man period  generally  have  little  projection,  and  are  sometimes 
so  flat  as  to  be  little  more  than  outer  dressings  and  hood- 
moulds  to  the  inner  door.  They  are  often  richly  ornamented, 
and,  as  at  Southwell  in  England  and  Kelso  in  Scotland,  have 
rooms  over,  which  have  been  erroneously  called  parnses.  Early 
English  porches  are  much  kmger,  and  in  larger  buildings  fre- 
quently have  rooms  above;  the  gables  are  generally  bold  and  hi^ 
pitched.  In  larger  buildings  also,  as  at  Wells,  St  Albans,  &c., 
the  interiors  are  as  rich  in  design  as  the  exteriors.  Decorated 
and  Ptependicular  porches  partake  of  much  the  same  character- 
istics, the  piuh  of  roof,  mouldings,  copings,  battlements,  &c., 
being,  of  course,  influenced  by  the  taste  of  the  time.  The  later 
porches  have  rooms  over  them  more  frequently  than  in  earlier 
times;  thesejoe  often  approached  from  the  kmer  storey  by  small 
winding  stairs,  and  sometimes  have  fire-places,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  served  as  vestries;  and  sometimes  thoe  are  the  remains 
of  a  piadna,  and  relics  of  altars,  as  if  they  had  been  used  as 
diantry  chapels.  It  is  probable  there  were  wooden  porches  at 
an  periods,  particulariy  in  those  places  where  stone  was  scarce; 
but,  aa  may  bfi  expected  from  their  exposed  position,  the  earliest 
have  decayed.  At  Cobham,  Surrey,  there  was  one  that  had 
ranges  of  semicircular  arches  in  oak  at  the  sides,  of  strong 
Norman  character.  It  is  said  there  are  several  in  which  portions 
of  Early  English  work  are  traceable,  as  at  Chevington  in  Suffolk. 
In  the  Decorated  and  later  periods,  however,  wooden  porches 
are  common,  some  plain,  others  with  rich  tracery  and  large 
boards;  these  frequently  stand  on  a  sort  of  half  storey  of  stone 
work  or  bokmi.  The  entrance  porches  at  the  west  end  of  cathe- 
drals are  generally  called  portalst  and  where  they  assume  the 
fharafter  of  separate  buildings,  are  designated  galUeet;  e.g.  the 
porticoea  on  the  west  side  of  the  south  transept  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  of  Ely  Cathedral,  and 
the  chapd  at  the  west  end  of  Durham  Cathedral.  The  finest 
rtamplf  in  England  of  an  open  projected  porch  is  that  of 
Peterborough  Oithedral,  attached  to  the  Early  Norman  nave. 

The  term  "  porch  "  is  also  given  to  the  magnificent  portals 
of  the  French  cathedrals,  where  the  doors  are  so  deeply  recessed 
as  to  become  porches,  such  as  those  of  Reims,  Amiens,  Chartres, 
Trqyes,  Rouen,  Bouxges,  Paris,  and  Beauvais  cathedrals, 
St  Ouen,  Rouen,  and  earlier  Romanesque  churches,  as  in  St 
Trophime,  Aries  and  St  Gilles.  Many,  however,  have  detached 
porches  in  front  of  the  portals,  as  in  Notre  Dame  at  Avlgon, 
Chartres  (north  and  south),  Noyon,  Bourges  (north  and  south), 
St  Vincent  at  Rouen,  Notre  Dame  de  Louviers,  the  cathedrals 
of  Albi  and  Le  Puy,  uid  in  Germany  those  of  Spires  and  Regens- 
bufg,  and  the  churches  of  St  Laurencj  and  St  Sebald  at 
Nuremberg.  (R.  P.  S.) 

PORCUrarS  (Fr.,  p9rc-4pk,  "spiny  plg")>  the  name  of 
the  largest  European  representative  of  the  terrestrial  rodent 
mammals,  distinguished  by  the  spiny  covering  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  The  European  porcupine  (Hystrix  eristata)  is 
the  typical  representative  of  a  famUy  of  Old  World  rodents,  the 
Hystrieidae^  all  the  members  of  which  have  the  same  protective 
covering.  These  rodents  are  characterized  by  the  imperfectly 
rooted  cheek-teeth,  imperfect  clavicles  or  collar-bones,  cleft 
upper  Up,  rudimentary  first  front-toes,  smooth  soles,  six  teats 
and  many  cranial  characters.  They  range  over  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  whole  of  Africa,  India  and  the  MaUy  Archipdago 
as  far  east  as  Borneo.  They  are  all  stout,  heavily-buOt  animals, 
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with  blunt  rounded  heads,  fleshy  mobile  snouts,  and  coata  of 
thick  cylindrical  or  flattened  spines,  which  form  the  whole 
covering  of  their  body,  sod  are  not  intermingled  with  ordinary 
hairs.  Their  habits  are  strictly  terrestrial.  Of  the  three  genera 
Hystrix  is  characterized  by  the  inflated  skull,  in  which  the  nasal 
chamber  is  often  considerably  hu^er  than  the  brain-case,  and 


The  Porcupine  {Hystrix  eristata). 
the  short  tail,  tipped  with  numerous  slender-stalked  open  qtiills, 
which  make  a  loud  rattling  noise  whenever  the  animal  moves. 
The-  common  porcupine  (H.  eristata)  t  which  occurs  throughout 
the  south  of  Europe  and  North  and  West  Africa,  is  replaced  in 
South  Africa  by  H.  afrieaeausiralis  and  in  India  fay  the  hairy- 
nosed  porcupine -(if.  leucura), 

Beddes  these  Urge  crested  qwcies,  there  are  several  smaller  species 
without  crests  to  north-east  India,  and  the  Malay  regioa  from  Nepal 
to  Bomea  The  genus  Atkerura  includes  the  brush-uiled  ponnipioes 
which  are  much  small^  animals,  with  long  tails  tiroed  with  bundles 
of  flattened  q>ines.  Two  n>ecies  are  found  in  the  Malay  region  and 
one  in  West  Africa.  Trichys,  the  last  genus,  contains  two  species, 
T.  faseieulata  of  Borneo  and  T.  macroHs  of  Sumatra,  both  externally 
very  like  Atkerura,  but  differing  from  the  members  of  that  genus 
in  many  CFsnialtcharacteristicft.  In  the  New  World  the  porcupines 
are  represented  by  the  members  oi  the  family  Er«tkuotuida«,  or 
Coemitdae,  which  nave  rooted  molars,  complete  collar-bones,  entire 
upper  lips,  tuberculated  solea^  no  tnce  of  a  first  front-toe,  and  four 
teats.  The  spines  are  mixed  with  long  soft  hairs.  They  are  less 
strictly  nocturnal  in  their  babiu;  aixl  with  one  exceptkm  live 
entirely  in  trees,  having  in  correspondence  with  this  long  and  power- 
ful prehensile  tails,  'uiey  include  three  ^nera,  of  which  the  first 
is  represented  by  the  Canadian  porcupine  (Er^kison  dorsatus), 
a  stout,  heavily-built  animal,  with  long  hairs  almost  or  quite  hiding 
its  spines,  four  front-  and  five  hind-toes,  and  a  short,  stumpy  uil.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  greater  part  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
wherever  there  u  any  remnant  of  the  original  forest  Idt.  SyuOkerts, 
or  Caendu,  contains  some  eight  or  ten  species,  known  as  tree-poccu- 
pines.  found  throughout  tromcal  South  America,  with  one  extending 
into  Mexico.  They  are  of  a  lighter  build  than  the  grou nd-porcupines. 
with  short,  close,  many-coloured  spines,  often  mixed  with  nairs, 
and  prehensile  tails.  The  hind-feet  have  only  four  toes,  owing  to 
the  suppression  of  the  first,  in  place  of  whicn  they  have  a  flnhy 
pad  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  Between  which  and  the  toes  boughs 
and  other  objects  can  be  firmly  graned  as  with  a  hand.  Ckaetomys, 
distinguished  by  the  shape  of  its  skull  and  the  ereater  complexity 
of  its  teeth,  contains  C.  subspinosmSt  a  native  of  the  hottest  parts 
ofBmxiL  (W.  H.  F.;R.L.«) 

PORDBNONB,  IL  (i483>x539),  an  eminent  painter  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  whose  correct  name  was  Giovanni  Antonio  Licinio, 
or  Lidno.  He  was  commonly  named  II  Pordenone  from  having 
been  bom  in  1483  at  Corticelli.  a  village  near  Pordenone  (9.9.) 
in  Italy.  He  ultinuttdy  dropped  the  name  of  Lidnio.  having 
quarrdled  with  his  brothers,  one  of  whom  had  wounded  him  in 
the  hand;  be  then  called  himself  Regillo,  or  De  Regillo.  His 
signature  runs  "  Antonius  Portunaensis,"  or  "  De  Portunaonis." 
He  was  created  a  cavaliere  by  Charies  V. 

As  a  painter  Licinio  was  a  scholar  of  Pellegrino  da  S.  Danide, 
but  the  leading  influence  which  governed  his  style  was  that  of 
Giorgione;  the  popular  story  that  he  was  a  fellow-pupil  with 
Titian  under  Giovanni   BeUlni  is  incorrect.     The   district 
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about  Pordeno&e  had  been  somewhat  fertile  in  capable 
painters;  but  Lidnio  excelled  them  all  in  invention  and  design, 
and  more  tsptdaHy  in  the  powen  of  a  vigorous  chiaroscurist 
and  flesh  painter.  Indeed,  so  far  as  mere  flesh-painting  is 
concerned  he  wss  barely  inferior  to  Titian  in  breadth,  pulpiness 
and  tone;  and  he  was  for  a  while  the  rival  of  that  great  painter 
in  public  regard.  The  two  were  open  enemies,  and  Lidnio 
would  sometimes  affect  to  wear  arms  while  he  was  painting. 
He  excelled  Giorgione  in  light  and  shade  and  in  the  effea  of 
relief,  and  was  distinguishMl  in  perspective  and  in  portraits; 
he  was  equally  at  home  in  fresco  and  in  oil-colour.  He  executed 
many  works  in  Pordenone  and  elsewhere  in  FriuH,  and  in  Cremona 
and  Venice;  at  one  time  he  settled  in  Piacenza,  where  ii  one  of 
his  most  cdebrated  church  piaures, "  St  Catherine  disputing  with 
the  Doctors  in  Alexandria  ";  the  fi^pire  of  St  Paul  in  connexion 
with  this  piauxe  is  his  own  portrait.  He  was  formally  invited 
by  Duke  Hercules  II.  of  Ferrara  to  that  court;  here  soon  after- 
wards, in  XS39,  he  died,  not  without  suspidon  of  poison.  His 
latest  works  are  oomparativdy  csrdess  and  superficial;  and 
generally  he  is  better  in  male  figures  than  in  female— the  latter 
being  somewhat  too  sturdy— and  the  composition  of  his  subject- 
pictures  is  scarcely  on  ^  level  with  their  other  merita.  Pordenone 
appears  to  have  been  a  vehement  self-asserting  man,  to  which 
his  style  as  a  painter  corresponds,  and  his  morals  were  not 
unexceptionable.  Three  of  his  prindpal  scholars  were  Bernar- 
dino Lidnio,  named  II  Sacchiense,  his  son-in-law  Pomponio 
Amalteo,  and  Giovanni  Maria  CalderarL 

The  following  may  be  named  among  Pordenone's  works: 
the  picture  of  "  S  Luigi  Giustiniani  and  other  Saints,"  originally 
in  S  Maria  dell'  Orto,  Venice;  a  "  Madonna  and  Saint*''  (both 
of  these  in  the  Venice  academy);  the."  Woman  taken  in  Adul- 
tery," in  tKe  Berlin  museum;  the  "  Annunciation,"  at  Udine, 
reguded  by  Vasari  as  the  artist's  masterpiece,  now  damaged  by 
restoration.  In  Hampton  Court  is  a  duplicate  work,  the 
"  Painter  and  his  Family  **;  and  in  Burghley  House  are  two  fine 
pictures  now  assigned  to  Pordenone — ^the  "  Finding  of  Moses  " 
and  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Kings."  These  used  to  be  attributed 
to  Titian  and  to  Bassano  respectively. 

PORDBNONB,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Udine,  Venetia, 
Italy,  30  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Udine  on  the  railway  to  Treviso.  Pop. 
(iQox),  8435  (town);  12,409  (commune).  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  painter  generally  known  as  D  Pordenone  iq.v.).  Paintings 
from  his  brush  adorn  the  cathedral  (which  has  a  fine  brick 
campanile),  and  others  are  preserved  in  the  gallery  of  the  town 
haO.  Cotton  industries  are  active,  and  silk  and  pottery  are 
manufactured. 

PORB,  a  smsU  opening  or  orifice,  particularly  used  of  the  open- 
ings of  the  ducts  of  the  sweat-glancb  in  the  skin  or  of  the  sUmala 
In  the  epidermis  of  plants  or  those  through  which  the  pollen 
or  seed  are  discharged  from  anthers  or  seed  capsules.  The 
word  is  an  adaptation  through  the  French  from  Lat.  ^orus. 
Or.  v6pof,  passage.  In  the  sense  of  to  look  dosdy  at,  to  read 
with  persistent  or  dose  attention,  "  pore  "  is  of  obscure  origin. 
It  would  seem  to  be  connected  with  "  peer,"  to  look  closely 
into,  and  would  point  to  an  O.  Eng.  purian  or  Syrian.  There 
is  no  similar  word  in  Old  French. 

PORnBIUS,  PUBUUUS  OPTATIANUS.  Latin  poet,  possibly 
a  native  of  Africa,  flourished  during  the  4th  century  aj>.  He 
has  been  identified  with  Publilius  OpUtianus,  who  was  prae- 
ftam  «rN  (339  and  333),  and  is  by  some  authorities  induded 
amongst  the  Christian  poets.  For  some  reason  he  had  been 
banished,  but  having  addressed  a  panegyric  to  the  Emperor 
Constantine  the  Great,  be  was  allowed  to  return.  Twenty- 
eight  poems  are  extant  under  his  name,  of  which  twenty  were 
induded  in  the  panegyric.  They  have  no  value  except  as 
curiosities  and  spfdmms  of  perverted  ingenuity.  Some  of 
them  are  squares  (the  number  of  letters  in  eadi  line  bdng  equal), 
certain  letters  bdng  rubricated  so  as  to  form  a  pattern  or  figure, 
and  at  the  same  time  special  verses  or  maxims;  othen  represent 
various  objects,  (a  syrinx,  an  organ,  an  altar);  others  have 
special  peculiarities  in  each  line  (number  of  words  or  letters) ; 
while  the  s8th  poem  (the  versut  atMeyclici)  may  be  read  back- 


wards without  any  etfect  upon  sense  or  metre.  A  oompUnientary 
letter  from  the  emperor  and  letter  of  thanks  from  the  author  are 
also  extant.  The  best  edition  of  the  poem  is  by  L.  Mailer  (1877). 
See  also  O.  Seeck,  '*  Das  Leben  des  Dichten  Porphyrins  '*  in 
RJuimisckes  Museum  (1908),  bdii.  267. 

P0RI81I.  The  subject  of  porisms  is  perplexed  by  the 
multitude  of  different  views  which  have  been  hdd  by  geometers 
as  to  what  a  porism  really  was  and  is.  The  treatise  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  controversies  on  this  subject  is  the  Poritms  of 
Euclid,  the  author  of  the  EUtuenls.  For  as  much  as  we  know 
of  this  lost  treatise  we  are  indebted  to  the  CoUeetion  of  Pappus 
of  Alexandria,  who  mentions  it  along  with  other  geomet^cal 
treatises,  and  gives  a  number  of  lemmas  necessary  for  under- 
standing it.  Pappus  sutes  that  the  porisms  of  Eudid  are 
ndther  theorems  nor  problems,  but  are  in  some  sort  intermediate, 
so  that  they  may  be  presented  other  as  theorems  or  as  problems; 
and  they  were  regarded  accordingly  by  many  geometers,  who 
looked  mody  at  the  form  of  the  enunciation,  as  being  actually 
theorems  or  problems,  though  the  definitions  given  by  the 
older  writers  showed  that  they  better  understood  die  distinction 
between  the  three  classes  of  propositions.  The  older  geometers 
regarded  a  theorem  as  directed  to  proving  what  is  proposed, 
a  problem  as  directed  to  corutruding  what  is  propwed,  and 
finally  a  porism  as  direaed  to  finding  what  is  proposed  (eft 
vefM^idr  ajbrdb  roO  Tporwfoiikvoo).  Pappus  goes  on  to  say  that 
this  last  definition  was  changed  by  certain  later  geometers,  who 
defined  a  porism  on  the  ground  of  an  accident  J  charaaeristic 
as  r6  ^MW  (rvoOl^cc  ronnO  B^u^itarot,  that  which  falls  short 
of  a  locus-theorem  by  a  (or  in  its)  hypothesis. 

Produs  points  out  that  the  word  was  used  in  two  senses. 
One  sense  is  that  of  "  corollary,"  as  a  result  unsought,  as  it  were, 
but  seen  to  follow  from  a  theorem.  On  the  '*  porism  "  in  the 
other  sense  he  adds  nothing  to  the  definition  of  "  the  older 
geometers"  except  to  say  (what  does  not  really  help)  that 
the  finding  of  the  center  of  a  drde  and  the  finding  of  the 
greatest  common  measure  are  porisms  (Produs,  ed.  Fricdidn, 
p.  301).. 

Pappus  gives  a  complete  enunciation  of  a  porism  derived 
from  Euclid,  and  an  extension  of  it  to  a  more  general  case. 
This  porism,  expressed  in  modem  language,  aaseru  that— given 
four  straight  lines  of  which  three  turn  about  the  poinu  in  which 
they  meet  the  fourth,  if  two  of  the  poinu  of  intersection  of  these 
lines  lie  each  on  a  fixed  straight  Une,  the  remaining  point  of  inter- 
section will  also  lie  on  another  straight  line.  The  general  enunda- 
tion  applies  to  any  number  of  straight  lines,  say  («-f- 1),  of  which 
fi  can  turn  about  as  many  points  fixed  on  the  (n-f- 1  )th.  These  n 
straight  lines  cut,  two  and  two,  in  kn^n-i)  points,  \n{n-i) 
being  a  triangular  number  whose  side  is  (»~i).  If,  then,  they 
are  made  to  turn  about  the  n  fixed  points  so  that  any  (it-i)  of 
their  }«  (f»-i)  points  of  intersection,  chosen  subject  to  a  certain 
limitation,  lie  on  (»-i)  given  fixed  straight  lines,  then  each  of 
the  remaining  poinu  of  intersection,  \  (it-i)  (»-2)  in  number, 
describes  a  straight  Une.  Pappus  gives  also  a  complete  enuncia- 
tion of  one  poiism  of  the  first  book  of  Eudid 's  treatise.  .This 
may  be  expressed  thus:  If  about  two  fixed  poinu  P,  Q  we  make 
turn  two  straight  lines  meeting  on  a  given  straight  line  L,  and 
if  one  of  them  cut  off  a  segment  AM  from  a  fixed  straight  line  AX/ 
given  in  position,  we  can  determine  another  fixed  straight  line 
BY,  and  a  point  B  fixed  on  it,  such  that  the  segment  BM'  made  by 
the  second  moving  line  on  this  second  fixed  line  measured  from 
B  has  a  given  ratio  X  to  the  first  segment  AM.  The  rest  of  the 
enunciations  given  by  Pappus  are  incomplete,  and  be  merely 
says  thet  he  gives  thirty-dght  lemmas  for  the  three  books  of 
porisms;  and  these  indude  171  theorems. 

The  lemmas  which  Pappus  gives  in  connexion  with  the 
porisms  are  interesting  historically,  because  he  gives  (1)  the 
fundamental  theorem  that  the  cross  or  an  harmonic  ratio  of  a 
pencil  of  four  straight  lines  meeting  in  a  point  is  constant  for  all 
transversals;  (s)  the  proof  of  the  harmonic  properties  of  a  com- 
plete quadrilateral;  (3)  the  theorem  that,  if  the  six  vertices  of  a 
hexagon  lie  three  and  three  on  two  straight  lines,  the  three  points 
of  concourse  of  opposite  ddes  lie  on  a  straight  line. 
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During  the  bat  three  oentnries  this  nbjcct  seems  to  have  had 
great  faadnation  for  mathematidans,  and  many  geometers  have 
attempted  to  restore  the  lost  porisms.  Thus  Albert  Gtrard  says  in 
his  TniU  dt  inimtvmitne  (1636)  that  be  hopes  to  publish  a  lestora- 
tioo.  About  the  same  time  P.  de  Fermat  wrote  a  short  work  under 
the  title  Parismalwm  euclidaecrum  retuvata  dceirina  tt  sub  forma 
isogeers  rtceiUwibus  g^ometris  txkibUa  (see  Oeimes  d$  F^nuat,  i., 
Paris,  itei) :  but  two  at  least  of  the  6ve  examples  of  porisms  which 
he  gives  do  not  fall  within  tHe  classes  indicatea  by  Pappus.  Robert 
Sunson  was  the  first  to  throw  real  light  upon  the  subject.  He  first 
succeeded  in  explaining  the  only  three  proporitions  which  Pappus 
indicates  with  an^  compleuness.  This  explanation  was  published 
in  the  PkOosoplncal  Tronsaaums  in  1733.  Later  he  investigated 
the  subject  of  porisms  generally  in  a  work  entitled  Us  porismatibMS 
tractahu;  qua  doctrinam  porismaUtm  utHs  txplicatamt  d  tn  ^atUrmn 
ab  Mimone  lutam  fore  sperat  ametor,  and  published  after  his  death 
in  a  volume.  RoberH  Simsan  Optra  quasdamrdigtui  (Glasgow,  1776). 
Stmaoa's  treatise,  Do  forismaliius,  begins  with  definitions  of  theorem, 
problem,  datum,  ponsm  and  locus.  Respecting  the  porism  Stmson 
savs  that  Pappus's  definition  is  too  genersi,  and  therefore  he  will 
substitute  for  it  the  followins:  "  Porisroa  est  propositio  in  qua 
prmooitor  demonstrare  rem  aliquam  vel  pluree  dates  esse,  cui  vel 
quibus,  ttt  et  cuilibet  ex  rebus  innumeris  non  quidem  datis,  sed 
quae  ad  ea  quae  data  sunt  eandem  habent  relationem,  oonvcnire 
oscendeodum  est  affectionem  quandam  oommuoem  in  propoeitione 
descriptam.  Porisma  etiam  in  forma  problematis  enuntiari  potest, 
si  nimirum  ex  quibus  data  deroonstranoa  sunt,  tnvenienda  proponan* 
tur."  ^  A  locus  (says  Simeon)  is  a  species  of  porism.  Then  follows 
a  Latin  tiansbtion  of  Pappus's  note  on  the  porisms,  and  theproposi' 
tioos  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  treatise.  These  are  Pappus's 
thirty-eight  lemmas  relating  to  the  porisms,  ten  cases  of  the  proposi* 
tion  cooceming  four  straight  lines,  twenty-nine  porisms,  twojpro- 
bieffla  to  illustration  and  some  neliminary  lemmas.  John  Flay- 
fair's  memoir  (Frafts.  Ror.  Soc.  Etfiii.,  1794,  vol.  iiL).  a  sort  of  sequel 
to  Simeon's  treatise,  had  for  its  speoal  object  the  inquiry  into  the 
probable  orig^  of  porisms  that  is,  into  the  steps  whidi  led  the 
andent  seometen  to  the  discovery  of  them.  Playfair  remarked  that 
the  caraul  investigation  of  all  possible  particular  cases  of  a  proposi- 
k»  would  show  that  (1)  under  ceruin  conditkms  a  problem  becomes 


^ (2)  under  certain  other  conditions,  indeterminate  or 

capable  of  an  infinite  number  of  sdutions.  These  cases  oould  be 
ennndated  separatdy.  were  in  a  manner  intermediate  between 
theorems  and  noblenis,  and  were  called  "  porisms."  Playfair 
accordingly  denned  a  porism  thus:  "  A  proposition  affirming  the 
possibility  of  finding  such  conditions  as  will  render  a  certain  problem 
mdetcrminate  or  capable  of  mnumerable  solutions.**  Though  this 
definitioa  of  a  porism  appean  to  be  most  favoured  in  England. 
Simsoo's  view  has  been  most  genenllv  accepted  abroad,  and  has 
the  support  of  the  great  authority  of  Michael  Chasles.  However, 
in  LuratnUr*!  Journal  do  matkimaUguos  puros  ot  appliquios  {ytA.  lat., 
July.  i855)*  P>  Breton  published  Reckerekts  nouoelUs  sur  Us  porismos 
d'&ididi,  in  which  he  gave  a  new  translation  of  the  text  of  Pappus, 
and  sought  to  base  thereon  a  view  of  the  nature  of  a  porism  more 
doaely  informing  to  the  definitions  In  Pappus.  This  was  followed 
in  the  *ame  journal  and  b  La  Scteneo  by  a  controversy  between 
Breton  and  A.  1.  H.  Vincent,  who  disputed  the  interpretation  given 
by  the  former  en  the  text  of  Fappus.-and  declared  himsdf  in  favour 
of  the  idea  of  Schooten,  put  forward  in  his  Mathematicao  osercitO' 
Homos  (1657),  in  which  he  gives  the  name  of  "porism  "  to  one  section. 
Acoordifw  to  F.  van  Schooten,  if  the  various  relations  between 
straight  unes  in  a  figure  are  written  down  in  the  form  of  equatkras 
or  proportioas,  then  the  combinatHM  of  these  equations  in  all  possible 
ways,  and  of  new  equatkms  thus  deriyed  from  them  leads  to  the 
discuvery  of  innumerable  new  properties  of  the  figure,  and  htrt 
we  bave  **  porisms."  The  discussions,  however,  between  Breton 
and  Vincent,  in  whkh  C.  Housd  also  joined,  did  not  carry  forward 
the  work  of  restoring  Euclid's  Porisms,  which  was  left  for  Chasles. 
Hb  work  (Los  Troislioros  do  porismos  d^Eudidot  Pub,  i860)  makes 
foil  use  of  all  the  materbl  found  in  Plippus.  But  we  may  doubt  its 
bring  a  successful  reproduction  of  Euclid's  actual  work.  Thus,  in 
vkw  of  the  andlbry  rebtion  in  which  Pappus's  lemmas  generally 
stand  to  the  works  to  which  they  refer,  it  seems  incredibb  that  the 
first  seven  out  of  thirty-eight  bmmas  should  be  really  equivabnt 


(as  Chasles  makes  them)  to  Euclid's  first  seven  Porisms. 
Charies  seems  to  have  been  wrong  in  maldnK  the  ten  cast 
four-line  Porism  begin  the  book,  instead  of  the  interoept-Porism 


Again, 
s  of  the 


folly  enundated  by  Psppus,  to  which  the  "bmma  to  the  first 
Ponsm  '*  lebtes  intdligibiy,  being^a  particubr  case  of  it.  An  inter- 
estiM  faypothesb  as  to  the  Portsnu  was  put  forward  by  H.  G. 
Zeutben  {pi*  Lehnvou  den  KoidsckniUen  im  Ahertum,  i886.ch.  viii.). 
Observing,  e.g.,  that  the  interoept-Porism  b  still  true  if  the  two 
fixed  points  are  points  on  a  conic,  and  the  straight  lines  drawn 
thnNMh  them  intersect  on  the  conic  instead  of  on  a  fixed  straight 
fiiK.  Zenthcn  conjectures  that  the  Porisms  were  a  by-product  m  a 
fuOy  developed  proiective  geometry  of  conies.  It  b  a  fact  that 
Lemma  31  (though  it  makes  no  mention  of  a  conic)  corresponds 
exactly  to  Apollonius's  method  of  determining  the  fod  of  a  central 
conic  {Comes,  m.  45-47  with  42). 
The  three  porisms  sUtcd  by  Diophantut  in  hb  ArilkmeHca  are 


propositkms  m  the  theoiy  of  nambere  which  oan  aU  be  ennndated 
in  the  form  "  »e  can  find  numben  satisfying  such  and  such  condi- 
tions ";  they  are  suffidently  analocpus  therefore  to  the  geometrical 
porism  as  defined  in  Pappus  and  Produs. 

A  valuabb  chapter  on  porbms  (from  a  philological  standpdnt) 
b  induded  in  J.  L.  Hdbers's  iMlerarguckickaicko  Studion  iter 
EuUid  (Ldpdg,  i88a);  and  the  following  books  or  tractt  may  also 
be  mentioned:  Aug.  Richter,  Porismen  naek  Simson  boarboitei 
(Elbing,  1837);  M.  Cantor,  *'  Ueber  db  Porbmen  dee  EukUd  und 
deren  Divinatoren,'*  in  ScU&mitch's  Zeils€h.f.  Math,  u,  Phy.  (1857), 
and  LUeratursoiiuui  (1861)  j>.  ^aeq.;  Th.  Leidenfrast,  IK*  Porismm 
des  EuUid  (Prosramm  der  Realschub  zu  Weimar,  t86i) ;  Fr.  Bach- 
binder,  Eudids  Porismen  und  Data  (Programm  der  kgL  Landesschub 
Pforu,  1866).  (T.  U  H.) 

POROS.  or  PORO  ("  the  Ford  **),  an  island  off  the  east  coast  of 
the  Morea,  sqMxated  at  its  westenx  extremity  by  only  a  narrow 
channd  from  the  mainland  at  TYoeEen,  and  consisting  of  a  masa 
of  limestone  rock  and  of  a  mass  of  txachsrte  connected  by  a  slight 
sandy  bthmus.  The  town  looks  down  on  the  beautiful  harbour 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland  on  the  south. 

The  andent  Cabuxia,  with  which  F6roa  b  identified,  was  given, 
according  to  the  myth,  by  Apollo  to  Poseidon  in  exchange  for 
Ddos;  and  it  became  in  historic  times  famous  for  a  temple  of  the 
sea-god,  which  formed  the  centre  of  an  amphictyony  of  seven 
maritime  states— Hermione,  Epidaurus,  Aegina,  Athens,  Prasiae, 
Nauplia,  and  Ordiomenus.  Here  Deinosthenes  took  sanctuaxy 
with  "  gradous  Posddon,"  and,  when  thb  threatened  to  fail 
him,  sought  death.  The  buildiog  was  of  Doric  architecture  and 
lay  on  a  ridge  of  the  hiU  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Athens  and 
the  Saronic  Gulf,  near  the  middb  of  the  limestone  part  of  the 
island.  The  site  was  excavated  in  1894,.  and  traces  of  a  sacred 
agora  with  porticoes  and  other  buildiiigs,  as  well  as  the  temple, 
have  been  found.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Poros-Caburia 
are  two  small  islands,  the  more  westerly  of  which  contains  the 
ruins  of  a  small  temple,  and  b  probably  the  andent  Sphaeria  or 
Hiera  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  the  seat  of  a  tempb  of  Athena 
Apaturia.  The  English,  French,  and  Russian  pleiupotentiaries 
met  at  Poros  in  1828  to  discuss  the  basb  of  the  Greek  government. 

See  Chandler,  Traoels;  Leake,  lioroa:  Le  Bas,  Voyats  ardU- 
oi^pquo;  Curtius.  Pehpounosos;  Pouillon-Bobbye..  Rtdterdies; 
Bursian,  Ceorrapkio  von  Griodionland;  Rangabi  "Ein  Ausflug 
nach  Poros."  in  Deutsdie  Reoue  (1883) ;  and  S.  Wkb,  hi  ItitkUungtn 
4.  deutsch.  insi.  Aiken,  (1895),  voL  zz. 

PORPHTRIO,  POHPOHIUS.  Latin  grammarian '  and  com- 
mentator on  Horace,  possibly  a  native  of  Africa,  flourished 
during  the  and  century  a.d.  (according  to  others,  much  bter). 
Hb  schoUa  on  Horace,  which  are  still  extant,  mainly  consbt  of 
rhetorical  and  grammatical  explanations.  It  b  not  probable 
that  we  possess  the  original  work,  which  must  have  suffered 
from  alterations  and  interpobtions  at  the  hands  of  the  copybts 
of  the  middle  ages,  but  on  the  whob  the  scholb  form  a  valuable 
aid  to  the  student  of  Horace. 

Ed.  W.Meyer  (1874):  A.  Holder  (1894) :  see  abo  C.  F.  Urba, 
MdeUmataporpkyrionea{i889);KSchwtikext,DePorpkyrionis.  .  . 
sduUis  HoraHams  (1865) ;  F.PSuly,  Quatstionos  criHcae  de  .  .  .  Per- 
pkyrionis  eomrnontariis  Horatianis  (1858). 

PORPHTBT  (Ilop^ipcot)  (aj>.  a33-c.  304),  Greek  schobr, 
historian,  and  Neoplatonist,  was  bom  at  Tyre,  or  Batanaea  in 
Syria.  He  studied  grammar  and  rhetoric  under  Cassius  Long- 
inus  (g.v.),  Hb  ori^nal  name  was  Malchus  (king),  which  was 
changed  by  hb  tutor  into  Porphyrins  (dad  in  purple),  a 
jesting  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  imperial  robes  (d.  porphyro- 
genitus,  bom  in  the  purple).  In  262  he  went  to  Rome, 
attracted  by  the  repuUtion  of  Plotinus,  and  for  six  years 
devoted  hinudf  to  the  study  of  Nec^Iatonism.  Having  injured 
hb  health  by  overwork,  he  went  to  live  in  Sidly  for  five  years. 
On  hb  retum  to  Rome,  be  lectured  on  philosophy  and  endea- 
voured to  render  the  obscure  doctrines  of  Plotinus  (who  had  died 
in  the  meantime)  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  understanding. 
Hb  most  distinguished  pupil  was  lamblichus.  When  advanced 
in  years  he  married  Marcdb,  a  widow  with  seven  chDdren  and 
an  enthusiastic  student  of  pUlosophy.  Nothing  more  b  known 
of  hb  life,  and  the  date  of  hb  death  b  uncertain. 

Of  hb  numerous  works  on  a  great  variety  of  sul^ects  the  foOowing 
are  exunt :  Ufe  rf  PloHnns  and  an  exposition  of  hb  teaching  in  the 
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,  MfA  (StnlitUiat  ad  imkaitibaia  imeenies.  Aids 
to  tbe  study  of  the  IntdUgibles).  The  l^e  ^  Pytiagarcs^  which  i» 
incomplete,  probably  formed  part  of  a  Ui^er  history  of  philosophy 
UikbQo6ot  Uroplm,  m  four  books)  down  to  Plato.  His  work  on 
Aristotle  is  represented  by  the  IntroducHem  (tUaytni)  to  and 
CommtHtary  (IHrwris,  in  tne  form  of  questions  and  answers)  on 
the  CaUiones.  The  first,  translated  into  Latin  by  Bofttius,  was 
extensivdy  used  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  compendium  of  Aristotelian 
logic;  of  the  second  only  fragments  have  been  preserved.  His 
ZpiivucA,  a  chronological  work,  extended  from  the  taking  of  Troy  down 
to  A.a  370:  to  it  Eusebius  is  indebted  for  his  list  of  the  Macedonian 
kings.  Tne  treatise  ^1X6X0701  IrropU  is  called .  an  AcpAo^ti 
Oecture)  by  Eusebius,  who  in  his  PraeparaHo  nangdica  {%.  3) 
has  preserved  a  considerable  extract  from  it,  treating  of  plagiJarism 
amongst  the  andents.  Other  srammatical  and  literary  works  are 
"OinipuA  rvT^Mara  (Quaestumes  Jumericae):  and  De  antra  nymph- 
arum,  in  which  the  descriotnn  in  the  Odwey  (xiiL  loi-iia)  b 
explained  as  an  allegory  01  the  universe.  The  n«^  Avpxf*  W^SP** 
00  ab^intntia),  on  abstinence  from  animal  food,  is  especially 
valuable  as  having  preserved  numerous  original  statements  of  the 
old  philosophers  ancf  tbe  substance  of  Theophrastus's  UtpltiatfidaM 
{On  Pidy).  It  also  contains  a  long  fragment  from  the  Cretant 
of  Euripides.    The    Upis   MoakAXXof   is   an   exhortation    to   his 


wife  Marcella  to  pnu:tise  virtue  and  self-restraint  and  to  study 
philosophy.  The  letter  to  the  Egyptian  priest  Anebo,  dealing  with 
religious  questions,  was  answered  by  a  member  of  the  school  of 
lamblichua,  who  called  himself  Abammon,  in  the  De  mysteriis. 
It  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Eusd>ius,  Cyril  and  Augustine. 
Eusebius  preserved  fragments  of  the  lUpl  H)t  k  XotImt  ^iXoeo^laa 
iPt  fhUoMplua  €X  aracnlis  kanrienda).  in  which  be  expressed  his 
belief  in  the  responses  of  the  oracles  of  various  gods  as  confirming 
his  theoeophica!  views.  Porphyry  is  well  known  as  a  violent 
opponent  of  Christianity  and  defender  of  Paganism;  of  his  KarA 


y  (Admrsus  Chfistiancs)  in  15  books,  perhaps  the  most 

important  01  all  hw  worics,  only  fragments  remain.  Counter-treatises 
were  written  by  Eusd)iusof  Caesarea,  ApolUnarius  (or  Apollinaris)  of 
Laodicea.  Metnodius  of  Olympus,  and  Macarius  of  Magnesia,  but  all 
these  are  lost.  Porphyry's  view  of  the  book  of  Danid,  that  it  was 
the  work  of  a  writer  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  given 
by  Jerome.  There  is  no  proof  of  the  assertion  of  Socrates,  the 
ecclesiastical  historian,  and  Augustine,  that  Porphyry  was  once  a 
Christian. 

I  There  is  no  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Porphyry.  Separate 
editk>ns:  Vita  PMini  in  R.  Volkmann's  editwn  01  tne  Enneades  of 
Ptotinus  (1883) :  Sm/mlMs,  by  B.  Mommert  (1907) ;  VUa  Pylhamae, 
Da  antra  nympkanan^  De  absOnenHat  Ad  Marcmam,'by  A.  Nauck 
I1885);  "  isagoge  et  in  Aristotelis  categories  commentarium,"  by 
A.  Busse  in  Cemmentaria  in  Aristoldem  eraeea  (1887),  iv.  1.  with  the 
translation  of  BoCtius  (ed.  with  introd.,  S  Brandt,  1906);  fragments 
of  the  Chronica  in  C.  W.  MQller,  Frag.  hist,  pate,  (1849),  iu.  688; 
Qnoiestianes  homericae,  by  H.  Schrader  (1880,  1890);  Letter  to  Anehe 
u  W.  Pharthey's  edition  of  lamblichus  De  mysteriis  (1857);  De 
philosephia  ex  oracvUs  hamriendis,  by  G.  Wolff  (1856);  fragmenu  of 
the  Amersus  Christianas  by  A.  Georgiades  (Leipzig,  1801);  English 
trans,  of  the  De  abstinenttOt  De  antra  nympharum  and  Sententiae, 
by  Thomas  Taylor  (1823);  of  the  Sententiae  by  T.  Davidson  in  the 
fonmal  ef  SpecnlaOve  Philosophy,  iii.  (1869);  ot  tht  De  abstinentia 
by  S.  Hibberd  (1857),  and  of  the  Ad  Marceilam  by  A.  Zimmern 

'    ^  Porphyry  and  hi«  worla  generally  see  Fabridus.  Biblioiheca 

m  Suldas-^  ' ' 

bridi 

343:  W.  OmU^Cesch.  der'triechischen  LUteratnr  (1898).  t'63'i  ;'M.  N 
BouiUet.  Porfihyre,  son  rSle  dans  Ftcote  niopiatonicienne  (1864)  ^ 
A.  I.  Kleffner,  Porphyrins  der  Neuplateniher  nnd  Christenfeind 
(Paderborn,  1896):  on  his  philosophy,  T.  Whittaker,  The  Neo- 
PlatonisU  (Cambridge,  1901),  and  MBOPlatonisii. 

PORPHYRY  (Gr.  rop^bptm,  Lat.  pwpttreus,  purple),  in 
petrology,  a  beautiful  red  volcaiiic  rock  which  was  much  used 
by  the  Romans  for  ornamental  purposes  when  cut  and  polished. 
Tie  famous  red  porphyry  {porfido  rosso  antico)  came  from  Egypt, 
but  its  beauty  and  decorative  value  were  first  recognized  by  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  It  was  obtained 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  it  forms  a  dike  80  or 
90  ft.  thick.  For  a  long  time  tbe  knowledge  of  its  source  was 
lost,  but  the  original  locality,  marked  by  many  andent  quarries, 
has  been  re-discovered  at  Jebd  Dhokan,  and  the  stone  is  again 
an  artide  of  commerce.  In  a  dark  red  ground-mass  it  contains 
many  small  white  or  rose-red  plagiodase  felspars,  black  shining 
prisms  of  hornblende,  and  small  plates  of  iron  oxide.  Tbe  red 
colour  of  the  felspars  and  of  the  ground-mass  is  unusual  in  rocks 
of  this  group,  and  arises  from  the  partial  conversion  of  the 
plagiodue  felspar  into  thulite  and  manganese-cpidote.  These 
minenls  also  occur  in  thin  veins  crossing  the  rock.  _  Many 


spedmens  show  effects  of  crushing  and  in  extreme  cases  this  hat 
produced  brecdation.  Another  famous  porphyry,  hardly  leas 
b^utlful,  is  the  verde  antiqne,  porfido  terie  oniieo,  or  nurmcr 
locedaemomum  wide  of  Pliny,  which  was  obtained  between 
Lebetsova  and  Marathonisi  in  Pebponnesus.  It  has  tbe  same 
struaure  as  the  red  porphyry  as  it  contains  large  white  or  green 
felspars  in  a  fine  ground-mass.  The  green  colour  arises  from  tbe 
abimdant  formation  of  chlorite  and  epidote  in  the  large  felspars 
and  throughout  the  rock.  In  andent  times  it  was  much  used 
as  an  ornamental  stone,  these  two  varieties  of  porphyry  making 
a  fine  contrast  with  one  another.  Green  porphyries  are  not 
so  rare  as  red.  A  similar  rock  b  obtained  at  Lambay  Island 
near  Dublin.  They  are  still  used  extensivdy,  espedally  for 
small  ornaments.  Large  pieces  are  difiicult  to  obtain  free  from 
flaws,  and  marble  is  preferred  for  mural  work,  not  only  because 
of  tbe  greater  variety  of  patterns  but  also  because  it  is  much 
softer  and  more  easily  cut  and  polished. 

Many  igneous  rocks  possess  the  structure  which  characteriacs 
these  porphyries  (see  PsnoLOGY,  Plate  III.):  the  presence  of 
scattered  crystals  of  larger  size  in  a  fine-grained  ground-mass. 
Most  lavas,  and  many  of  the  rocks  which  occur  as  dikes  and  sills, 
have  porphyritic  structure.  These  may  be  called  porphyries 
and  this  term  has  consequently  been  applied  to  a  great  variety 
of  rocks,  e.t.  diorite-porphyry,  graniu-porphyry,  greenstone* 
porphyry,  augite-potphyry,  liebenerite-porphyry,  &c.  More 
recently  tbe  use  of  the  term  has  been  restricted  to  a  series  of 
rocks  which  are  of  intrusive  origin  and  contain  much  porphyritic 
felspar  (with  or  without  quartz  or  nephdine).  The  porphyritic 
intrusive  rocks  with  large  crystals  of  augite,  olivine,  biotite,  and 
hornblende  are  for  tbe  most  part  grouped  under  the  lampro- 
phyres;  while  tbe  term  porphyry  is  rarely  now  applied  to  any 
of  the  effusive  rocks  or  lavas.  Furthermore,  it  has  become 
usual  to  subdivide  the  intrusive  porphyries  into  two  classes; 
in  one  of  these  the  phenocrysts  are  mainly  orthodase,  in  tbe 
other  mainly  plagiodase  felspar.  The  first  series  is  known  as 
the  "  porphyries,"  while  the  second  group  is  called  **  porphy- 
rites."  There  are  porphyries  which  correqx>nd  chemical^  and 
mineralogically  to  granites,  syenites,  and  nephdine-syenites; 
while  the  potphyrites  form  a  paralld  series  to  the  dioiites, 
norites  and  gabbros.  In  each  case  the  porphyritic  type  occurs 
generally  as  dikes  and  thin  sheets  which  consolidated  beneath 
the  surface  but  probably  at  no  great  depth  (hypabyssal  rocks); 
while  granite,  gabbro  and  the  other  faolooystallijae  non-por- 
phyritic  rocks  belong  to  the  plutonic  or  abyssal  group  which 
cooled  very  slowly  at  great  depths  and  under  enormous  pressure. 

The  prindpal  subdivisions  of  the  group  are  thejpantte-pocphyries, 
the  syenite-porphyries  and  the  elaeoUte>porphynes.  In  all  of  them 
porphyritic  ortnodase  or  alkali  felspar  is  the  characteristic  mineral. 
The  granite-porphyries  and  quarts^porphyries  (gjr.)  consist  mainly 
of  oithodase,  quartz  and  feno-magnesian  mineral,  usually  biocite 
but  sometimes  hornblende,  augite  or  ensutite. 

Granite-porphyries  are  exceedingly  common  in  all  regions  where 
add  intrusive  rocks  occur.  Many  granite  masses  are  surrounded 
by  dikes  of  thb  kind,  and  in  some  cases  the  chilled  margin  oC  a  granite 
consists  of  typical  porphyry. 

The  syentte-ppridiyries.  uke  the  syenites,  are  less  common  than  the 
granite-porphyries  and  granites.  They  are  characterized  by  an 
abundance  of  orthodase  and  a  scarrity  or  absence  of  quartz.  The 
phenocrysts  are  orthodase  (and  olisodase),  biotite,  hornblende  or 
aunte;  the  ground-mass  b  prindpaliy  alkali  felspar  with  sometimes 
a  uttle  quartz.  In  many  specimens  the  felspars  of  the  secood 
seneration  form  a  mosaic  of  ill-shaped  grains,  in  othen  they  are 
uttle  recungular  crystals  which  may  have  a  fluxion  arraagement 
(orthophyric  type  of  ground-mass).  Some  of  the  rocks  formerly 
known  as  orthodase-porphyries  belong  to  this  group;  othen  are 
ancient  trachytic  lavas  (orthophyres).  Ck)sely  related  to  the 
syenite-porphyries  n  the  ihomben-porpbyry  of  south  Norway  and 
west  Africa.  In  these  the  large  felspars  have  rhomb-shaped  sectMns 
owing  to  thdr  peculiar  cryMalUne  development.  Olivine,  ao^te 
and  biotite  occur  in  these  rocks,  but  there  is  no  quartz  or  soda-bme 
felspar.  The  porphyritic  fekoara  contain  both  soda  and  potash 
and  belong  to  anortnoclase.  Khomben-porphyries  occur  as  dikes 
connected  with  the  syenites  (laurvikites  of  southern  Norway),  and 
ioe-borne  boulden  of  these  rocks  have  been  found  among  the 


many  i  

drift  deposits  of  the  east  of  Enj^Iand. 

Elaeolite-  and  leudte-  (syenite)  porphyries  form  apophyses  and 
dikes  around  nephdine-  and  leuate-syentte  intrusions.  The  former 
contain  porphyritic  nephdine  whkh  b  often  weathered  to  aofu 
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and 


_  I  of  white  maca  and  other  ncondary 

I  as  ia  the  wdljcaown  fiebenerite^porphyry  of  Tirol  and 

(dapara  of  thew  rocks 

and   they  often  con- 

^ eolite-porphyriee    occur 

doof  with  nepheline-qrenites  in  mch  diatricu  a*  the  Serra  de 
lloachiqoe,  wMith  Norway,  Kola,  Montreal  Allied  to  them  are 
the  Hninaitra  (k>  caOed  Crom  the  Serra  de  Tingua,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Bvaal),  which  are  pale  green  rocks  with  abundant  alkali  felspar 
nephfline,  oaedks  of  men  aegirine,  and  sometimes  biottte  and 
caacxittite.  As  a  rale,  oowevcr,  these  are  not  porphyritic  Some 
authors  group  the  dnguaites  with  the  aplites  rather  than  the  por* 
"^    '         Crocudites  are  quartx-tingusLttes  free  from  nephoine. 


sad  sMvBbefgitea  are  tinguaitic  rocks  in  which  neither  ouartx  nor 
The  two  last  varietiea  have  been  descnbed  from 


dK  Chriatiaaia  distxict  in  Norway,  but  tingiiaites  are  known  with 
■eph^ae-ayenitcs  in  many  parts  of  the  wond,  eg.  Norway,  Brazil, 
Portngal,  Canada,  Sweden*  Greenland. 

The  following  analyses  of  porphyries  of  different  types  will  show 
the  chrmiral  composition  of  a  few  selected  examples:— 
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L,  Ehfan  or  gnnite  porphyry  (with  pinlte  after  cordierite)— Prsh 
"  "     II.,  v^^nophyre — ArmbMh,  Cumberland.    Ill, 


danophyre  Carrock  Fdl,  Cumberland.  IV.,  Rhomben-porphyry 
~-T6osccxK,  Norway.  V.,  Elaeolite  porphyry — Bcemervule,  New 
Jency.    VL.  Ttaguaite— Kola.    VII.,  Gronidite^Assynt,  Scodand. 

PatfkyriUs,—Thtt  poiphjrritet  as  above  mentioned  are 
intnisive  or  hypabyasal  rocks  of  porphyritic  texture,  with 
pheaocxysts  of  plagiorlay  felspar  and  hornblende,  biotite 
or  augite  (sometimes  also  quartz)  in  a  fine  ground-mass.  The , 
name  has  not  always  been  used  in  this  sense,  but  fonnerly 
■girifird  Father  decomposed  andesitic  and  basaltic  lavas  oif 
Carboniferoos  age  and  older.  Both  the  red  poiphyiy  and  the 
green  porphyry  of  the  andents  are  more  pn^jerly  Hsstifird  in 
this  group  than  with  the  granite-porphyries,  as  their  dominant 
idspar  is  piaginrlssr  and  they  contain  Uttle  or  no  primary 
qaazts.  Porphjrritcs  occur  as  dikes  which  accompany  masses 
of  diorite,  and  are  often  called  diorite-porphyrites;  they  differ 
from  diofites  in  few  re^>ects  except  their  porphyritic  structure. 
The  phenooysts  are  plagiodase,  often  much  soned  with  central 
kemeb  of  bytownite  or  labradorite  and  margins  of  oUgodase 
or  even  orthodase.  In  a  special  group  there  are  corroded  blebs 
or  poq>hyritk  quarts:  these  rocks  are  called  quartz-porphyrites, 
and  are  disfingnishfd  from  the  granite-porphyries  by  the  scardty 
or  absence  of  orthodase.  The  hornblende  of  the  porphjrrites 
is  often  green  bat  sometimes  brown,  resembling  that  of  the 
hopraphjnea,  a  group  from  which  the  porphyrites  are  sqMxated 
by  their  mntaining  phenociysts  of  f el^>ar,  which  do  not  occur 
in  fwrmal  kmprophjrrea.  Augite,  when  present,  is  neariy 
always  pale  green;  it  is  not  so  abundant  as  hornblende.  Dark 
blown  biotite  b  very  common  in  large  hexagonal  plates. 
Moaoovite  and  oliviite  are  not  represented  in  these  rocks.  The 
poand-ina»  b  nsuslly  a  crystslline  aggregate  of  granular 
idspar  in  wfaidi  plsgkrlsif  dominates,  though  orthodase  b 
tardy  absent.  The  Alpine  dike  rocks  known  as  ortlerites  and 
soidenitca  are  poiphyritcs  fflntaining  much  green  or  brown 
honblflade  and  augite;  these,  however,  hardly  require  a  dis- 
tiactivc  designation.  Diorite-fwrphyrites  have  almost  as  wide 
a  distribation  as  granite-porphyries,  and  occur  in  all  parts  of 
the  wofU  where  intrusions  of  granite  and*  diorite  have  been 
injected;  they  are  in  fact  among  the  commonest  hypabyssal 
ncka. 

To  gabbroa  and  norites  certain  t]rpes  of  porphyrite  correspond 
whkfa  have  the  same  mineral  and  chenjical  compodtion  as  the 
parent  rocks  but  with  a  porphyritic  instead  of  granitic  structure. 
(kbfato-pocphyritcs  are  not  numerous;  or  rather  most  of  these 
rocks  are  dcaaibed  as  porphyritic  bssalts  and  dolcrites.  The 
bccriMcUUs  are  findy  grannlar  dike  rocks  resembling  gabbros 


in  an  respecU  except  in  their  being  less  coarsdy  crystalline. 
Norite-porphyrites  have  porphyritic  plagiodase  (labradorite 
usuaUy)  with  hypersthene  or  bronzite,  often  altered  to  bastite. 
They  accompany  norite  masses  in  Nahe  (Prussia)  and  Tirol 
They  have  vitreous  forms  which  are  described  as  andedtic- 
pitchstones  or  hypersthene-andesites. 
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I ,  (^lartx-porphyrite— Lippenhof,  Schwarzwald.    IL,  Pbrphyrite— 
Esterd,  Frsoce.    HI.,  Nonte-porohyrite— Klausen,  Tird. 

a&F.) 

PORPOUB  (sometimes  speDed  Porpus  and  Porpesse),  a  name 
derived  from  the  O.  Fr.  porpeis,  for  pcrc-peis,  m.  pig-fish,  Lat. 
P^au,  pig,  and  piscis,  fish;  the  mod.  Fr.  marsomn  b  borrowed 
from  the  Ga,  meersckwein,  although  the  word  b  commonly 
used  by  saik>rs  to  designate  afl  the  smaller  cetaceans,  especially 
those  numerous  spedes  which  naturalists  call  "dolphins," 
it  b  properly  restricted  to  the  common  porpoise  of  the  British 
seas  {Fkocaeno  communis,  or  P.  phoeaena). 

The  porpoise,  when  full  grown,  attains  a  length  of  5  ft  or 
more;  the  dimensions  of  an  adult  female  specimen  from  the 


Fig.  t. — ^The  Common  Porpoise  (Pkocaena  commimis), 

English  Chaxmd  being:  length  from  nose  to  notch  between  the 
flukes  of  the  tail,  62^  in.;  from  the  nose  to  the  front  edge 
of  the  dorsal  fin,  ag  in.;  height  pf  dorsal  fii^  4^  in.; 
length  of  base  of  dorsal  fii^  8  in.;  length  of  pectoral  fin,  9I  in.; 
breadth  of  pectorsl  fin,  3^  in.;  breadth  of  tail  flukes, 
13  in.  The  head  b  rounded  in  bont,  and  differs  from  that 
of  dolphins  in  not  having  the  snout  produced  into  a  distinct 
"  beak  "  separated  from  the  forehead  by  a  groove.  The  under 
jaw  projects  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  upper.  The  mouth 
b  wide,  bounded  by  stiff  hnmobile  lips,  and  curves  slightly 
upwards  at  the  hinder  end.  The  eye  b  small,  snd  the  external 
ear  represented  by  a  minute  aperture,  scarcdy  larger  than  would 
be  made  by  a  pin,  about  a  bk.  behind  the  eye.  The  dorMl 
fin,  near  the  middle  of  the  back,  b  low  and  triangular.  The 
flq>pers  are  of  moderate  sise,  and  sli|^tly  dcUe-shaped.  The 
upper-parts  are  dark  grey  or  nearly  black  according  to  the  light 
in  which  they  are  viewed  and  the  state  of  mobture  or  otherwise 
of  the  skin;  the  under-parts  pure  white.  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  these  colours  b  not  dbtinct,  washes  or  splsshes  of 
grey  encroaching  upon  the  white  on  the  sides,  and  varies  some- 
what in  different  individuals.  Usually  it  passes  from  the  throat 
(the  anterior  part  of  which,  with  the  whole  of  the  under  jaw, 
b  dark)  above  the  origin  of  the  flipper,  along  the  middle  of  the 
flank,  and  descends  again  to  the  middle  Une  before  reaching  the 
tail  Both  sides  of  the  flq;)pers  and  flukes  are  bLu^  The  an- 
terior edge  of  the  dorsal  fin  bfumidiedwitHa  row  of  small  rounded 
homy  spines  or,  rather,  tuberdes,  of  variable  number.   One  of 
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tbe  most  cfauactenstic  HMtomifil  dininctions  between  the 
poipoiae  and  other  memben  of  (he  Ddpkimdae  is  the  fonn  of  the 
teeth  (numbering  twenty-three  to  twenty-iiz  on  each  side  of 
each  jaw),  which  have  expanded,  flattened,  spade-like  crowns, 
vith  more  or  less  marked  vertical  grooves,  giving  a  tendency  to 
8  bik>bcd  or  often  trilobed  form  (fig.  2). 

The  porpoise,  which  is  sociable  and  gregarious,  is  usually  seen 
in  small  herds,  and  frequents  coasts,  bays  and  estuaries  rather 
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Fio.  a.— Teeth  of  Porpoise. 

than  the  open  ocean.  It  is  the  commonest  cetacean  in  the 
seas  round  the  British  Isles,  and  not  infrequently  ascends  the 
Thames,  having  been  seen  as  high  as  Richmond;  it  has  also  been 
observed  in  the  Seine  at  Neuilly,  near  Paris.  It  frequents  the 
Scandinavian  coasts,  entering  the  Baltic  in  the  summer;  and  is 
found  as  far  north  as  Ba^'s  Bay  and  as  far  west  as  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States.  Southward  its  range  is  more  limited 
than  that  of  the  dolphin,  as,  though  common  on  the  Atlantic 
coasts  of  France,  it  is  not  known  to  enter  the  Mediterranean. 

It  feeds  on  mackerel,  pilchards  and  herrings  and.  following 
the  shoals,  b  often,  caught  by  fishermen  in  the  neU  along  with 
its  prey.  In  former  times  it  was  a  conmion  article  of  food  in 
England  and  France,  but  is  now  rarely  if  ever  eaten,  being 
valuable  only  for  the  oil  obtained  from  its  blubber.  Its  skin  is 
bometames  used  for  leather  and  boot-thongs,  but  the  so-called 
rporpoise-hides "  axe  generally  obtained  from  the  beluga. 
The  Black  Sea  porpoise  {P.  tdiOa)  is  a  distinct  q>ecies.  A  third 
spedes,  from  the  American  coast  of  the  North  Pacific,  has  been 
described  under  the  name  of  Pkoeaena  vomenna,  and  another 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  as  P.  tpitUpihinis.  Nearly 
allied  is  Neophocaena  pkocatnoides,  a  small  q>edes  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Japan,  with  teeth  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  the  por- 
poise, but  fewer  in  number  (eighteen  to  twenty  on  each  side),  of 
lar^  size,  and  more  distinctly  notched  or  lobed  on  the  free  edge. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  common  porpoise  externally  by 
its  black  hue  and  the  absence  of  a  dorsal  fin.    (See  Cetacea.) 

(R.L.*) 

PORPORA,  mOOOLA  (or  NicooLb]  ANTONIO  (1686-1767), 
Italian  operatic  composer  and  teacher  of  singing,  was  bom  in 
Naples  on  the  19th  of  August  x686.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Conservators  di  SanU  Maria  di  Loreto.  His  first  opera, 
Basilic,  was  produced  at  Naples;  his  second,  Berettice,  at  Rome. 
Both  were  successful,  and  he  followed  them  up  by  innumerable 
compositions  of  like  character;  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  upon 
his  unequalled  power  of  tearhing  singing.  At  the  G>nservatorio 
di  Sant'  Onofrio  and  the  Poveri  di  Gesu  Cristo  he  trained 
FarineDi,  Caffarelli,  Mingotti,  Salimbeni,  and  other  celebrated 
vocalists.  Still  his  numerous  engagements  did  not  tempt  him 
to  foisake  composition.  In  1725  he  visited  Vienna,  but  the 
Emperor  Charies  VI.  disliked  his  florid  style,  especially  his  con- 
stant use  of  the  Intto,  and  refused  to  patronise  him.  After  this 
rebuff  he  settled  in  Venice,  teaching  regulariy  in  the  schools  of 
La  Pieti  and  the  Incurabili.  In  1729  he  was  invited  to  London 
as  a  rival  to  Handel;  but  his  visit  was  unfortunate.  Little  less 
disastrous  was  hia  second  visit  to  England  in  1734,  when  even 
the  presence  of  his  pupil,  the  great  Farinelli,  failed  to  save  the 
dramatic  company  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  theatre,  known  as  the 
"Open,  of  the  Nobility,"  from, ruin.  The  sequence  of  dates 
and  visits  in  Porpora's  life  are  variously  stated  by  different 
biographers.  The  electoral  prince  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland 
had  invited  hun  to  Dresden  to  become  the  singing  master  of  the 
electoral  princeM,  Maria  Antonia,  and  in  1748  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  made  Kapellmeister  to  the  prince.  Difficult 
relations,  however,  -  wjth  Hasse  and  his  wife  resulted  in  his 
departure,  d  which  the  date  is  not  known*    From  Dreidei^  be 


is  said  to  have  gone  to  Vienna,  where  he  gave  lessons  to  Joseph 
Haydn  (9.9.),  and  then  to  have  returned  in  1759  to  Naples. 
From  this  time  Poipora's.  career  was  a  series  of  misfortunes. 
His  last  opera,  Camilla,  failed;  and  he  became  so  poor  that  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral  were  paid  by  subscription.  Yet  at  the 
moment  of  his  death  in -1767  Farinelli  and  Caffarelli  were  living 
in  splendour  on  fortimes  for  which  they  were  largely  indebted 
to  the  excellence  of  the  old  maestro's  teaching.  In  (?eorge 
Sand's  Cansuelo  much  use  is  made  of  a  romantic  version  of  the  iue 
of  young  Haydn  and  his  relations  with  the  heroine,  Poipora's 
pupil,  anid  with  Poipora  himself.  A  good  linguist  and  a  man  of 
cbnsiderable  literary  culture,  Poipora  was  also  pelebAted  for 
his  power  of  repartee.  His  operas  are,  on  the  whole,  tedious  and 
conventional;  but  he  produced  some  good  work  in  the  form  of 
instrumental  music  and  chamber-cantatas.  A  series  of  ti* 
Latin  duets  on  the  Passion  (accessible  in  a  modem  edition 
published  by  Breitkopf  and  Haertel)  is  remarkable  for  dignity 
and  beauty. 

PORRIDOB  (an  altered  form  of  "pottage,"  Fr.  Ptftoge, 
soup,  that  which  Is  cooked  in  a  pot),  a  food  made  by  stirring 
meal,  especially  oatmeal,  in  boiling  water  and  cookmg  it  slowly 
unto  the  whole  becomes  soft.  The  dish  and  its  name  are 
particuhuly  identified  with  Scotland;  in  Ireland  it  is  commonly 
known  as  "stir-about."  The  former  application  to  a  broth 
made  of  vegeubles  or  of  meat  and  vegetables  thickened  with 
bariey  or  other  meal  is  obsolete,  and  the  earlier  "  pottage  " 
is  the  usual  word  employed.  The  form  "  porridge  "  apparently 
dates  from  the  i6th  century.  In  "  porringer,"  a  porridge-bowl, 
the  fi  is  inserted  as  in  "  passenger,"    messenger." 

POBSBNA  (or  Poisenma),  LABS,  king  of  Clusium  in  Etruiia. 
He  Is  said  to  have  undertaken  an  eiqpediUon  against  Rome 
in  order  to  restore  the  banished  Tarquinius  Superbus  to  the 
throne.  He  gained  possession  of  the  Janiculum,  and  was 
prevented  from  entering  Rome  only  by  tbe  braveiy  of  Horatiua 
Codes  (9.9.).  Porsena  then  laid  siege  to  the  dty,  but  was  so 
struck  by  the  courage  of  Mudus  Scaevoht  that  he  made  peace 
on  condition  that  the  Romans  restored  the  land  they  had  taken 
from  Vdi  and  gave  him  twenty  hostages.  He  subsequently 
returned  both  the  land  and  the  hostages  (Livy,  ii.  9-15;  Dion. 
Halic,  V.  21-34;  Plutardi,  Pcplicola,  p.  16-19).  1^  *tory  is 
probably  an  attempt  to  conceal  a  great  disaster  and  to  soothe 
the  vanity  of  the  Romans  by  accounts  of  legendaiy  exploits. 
According  to  other  authorities,  the  Romans  were  obliged  to 
surrender  the  dty,  to  acknowledge  Porsena's  supremacy  by 
sending  hiin  a  sceptre,  a  royal  robe,  and  an  ivory  chair,  to 
abandon  their  territory  north  of  the  Tiber,  to  give  up  their 
arms,  and  in  future  to  use  iron  for  agricultural  purposes  only. 
It  is  curious  that,  in  spite  of  his  military  success,  Porsena  made 
no  attempt  to  restore  the  Tarquinian  dynasty.  Hence  it  is 
suggested  that  the  attack  on  Rome  was  merely  an  inddent  of 
the  march  of  the  Etruscans,  driven  southward  by  the  invasion 
of  upper  Italy  by  the  Cdts,  through  Latium  on  thdr  way  to 
Campania.  This  would  account  for  its  transitory  effects,  and 
the  speedy  recovery  of  the  Romans  from  the  blow.  With  the 
departure  of  Porsena  afl  traces  of  Etruscan  sovereignty  disappear 
and  Rome  is  soon  vigorously  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
various  wars  (see  Tadtus,  Hist.  iii.  72;  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xzxiv. 
39  [14];  Dion.  Halic  v.  35,  36,  vil.  5).  The  tomb  at  Chiusi 
described  by  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.  zxxvL  19)  as  that  of  Porsena 
cannot  have  been  his  burial-place  (see  Clxwum). 


SUria  di  Roma.  I  ch.  iv.  (1808).    Macaula/s  Lays  pf  Ancieat  Roma 
gives  a  dramatic  version  of  the  stocy. 

PORSON.  RICHARD  (x759-i8o8),  English  classical  scholar. 
was  bom  on  Christmas  Day  1759  at  East  Rusion,  near  North 
Walsham,  in  Norfolk,  the  ddest  son  of  Huggin  Poraon,  parish 
derk.  Ifis  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  shoemaker  named 
Palmer,  of  the  ndghbouting  village  of  Bacton.  He  was  sent 
first  to  the  village  school  at  Bacton,  kept  by  John  Woodrow, 
and  afterwards  to  that  of  Happisbur^  kept  by  Mr  Sommen. 
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Hoe  la%  extnordinuy  powers  i>f  memory  and  aptitude  for 
arithmetic  were  soon  discovered;  his  sldll  in  penmanship,  which 
attended  him  through  life,  was  due  to  the  care  of  Summers, 
who  became  early  impressed  with  his  abilities,  and  long  after- 
wards stated  that  during  fifty  years  of  scholastic  life  he  had 
never  come  across  boys  so  clever  as  Porson  and  his  two  brothers. 
He  was  well  grounded  in  Latin  by  Summers,  remaining  with  him 
for  three  years.  His  father  also  took  pains  with  his  education, 
making  him  repeat  at  mght  the  lessons  he  had  learned  in  the  day. 
He  would  frequently  repeat  without  making  a  mistake  a  lesson 
wfaicb  he  had  learned  one  or  two  years  before  and  had  never  seen 
in  the  interval.  For  books  he  had  only  what  his  father's  cottage 
supplied — a  book  or  two  of  arithmetic.  Greenwood's  Engfandf 
JewdL's  Apology,  and  an  odd  volume  of  Chamber's  Cyclopaedia 
picked  up  from  a  wrecked  coaster,  and  eight  or  ten  volumes  of 
the  Umversal  Magatine. 

When  Poraon  was  eleven  years  old  the  Rev.  T.  Hewitt, 
the  curate  of  East  Ruston  and  two  neighbouring  villages, 
took  charge  of  his  education.  Mr  Hewitt  taught  him  with 
his  own  boys,  taking  him  through  the  ordinary  Latin 
anthors,  Caesar,  Terence,  Ovid  and  Virgil;  before  this  he  had 
made  such  progress  in  mathematics  as  to  be  able  to  solve  ques- 
tions out  of  the  Ladief  Diary.  In  addition  to  this  Hewitt 
brought  hun  under  the  notice  of  Mr  Norris  of  Witton  Park,  who 
sent  him  to  Cambridge  ard  had  him  examined  by  Professor 
Lambert,  the  two  tutors  of  Trinity,  Postlethwaite  and  Collier, 
and  the  welKknown  mathematician  Atwood,  then  assistant 
tutor;  the  result  was  so  favourable  a  report  of  his  knowledjse 
and  abilities  that  Mr  Norris  determined  to  provide  for  his  educa- 
tioo  so  as  to  fit  him  for  the  university.  This  was  in  1773.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  get  him  into  Charterhouse,  and  he  was 
entered  on  the  fotmdation  of  Eton  in  August  1774. 

Of  his  Eton  life  Porson  had  no  very  pleasant  recollections, 
but  he  was  popular  among  his  schoolfellows;  and  two  dramas 
he  wrote  for  performance  in  the  Long  Chamber  were  remembered 
many  years  later.  His  marvellous  memory  was  of  course 
noticed;  but  at  first  he  seems  to  have  somewhat  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  his  friends,  as  his  composition  was  weak, 
and  hb  ignorance  of  quantity  kept  him  behind  several  of  his 
ittfeiiois.  He  went  to  Eton  too  late  to  have  any  chance  of 
wnrfdfng  to  a  scholarship  at  King's  College.  In  1777  he 
suffered  a  great  loss  from  the  death  of  his  patron  Mr  Norris; 
but  oontiibutions  from  Etonians  to  aid  in  the  funds  for  his 
maintenanoe  at  the  university  were  rapidly  sui^Ued,  and  he 
found  a  successor  to  Norris  in  Sir  George  Baker,  the  physician,  at 
that  time  president  of  the  college  of  physicians.  Chiefly  through 
his  means  Porson  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  as 
a  pensioner  on  the  28th  of  March  1778,  matriculating  in  Aprfl.  It 
is  said  that  what  first  biassed  his  mind  towards  critical  researches 
was  the  gift  of  a  copy  of  Toup's  Longinus  by  Dr  Davies,  the 
head  master  of  Eton,  for  a  gmxi  exercise;  but  it  was  Bentley 
and  Richard  Dawes  to  whom  he  looked  as  his  immediate  masters. 
Hb  critical  career  was  begun  systematically  while  an  under- 
graduate. He  became  a  scholar  of  Trinity  in  1780,  won  the 
Craven  tmivefsity  scholarship  in  1781,  and  took  his  degree  of 
BA.  In  1782,  as  third  senior  optime,  obtaining  soon  afterwards 
the  first  chancellor's  medal  for  riaffliral  studies.  The  same 
year  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity,  a  very  unusual  thing  for  a 
junior  bachelor  of  arts,  as  the  junior  bachelors  were  rarely 
aDowed  to  be  candidates  for  fellowships,  a  regulation  which  lasted 
from  1667  when  Isaac  Newton  was  elected  till  1818  when  Connop 
Thirhrall  became  a  fellow.    Porson  graduated  M.A.  in  1785.  ^ 

Having  thus  early  secured  his  independence,  he  turned  his 
thou^U  to  publication.  The  first  occasion  of  his  appearing 
in  print  was  in  a  short  notice  of  SchUta's  Aeschylus  in  Matys 
Raiem,  writtAi  in  1783.  This  review  contains  several  other 
essays  by  his  hand;  especially  may  be  mentioned  the  reviews 
of  R.  F.  Brunch's  Aristophanes  (containing  an  able  summary 
of  the  poet's  chief,  excellencies  and  defects),  Weston's  Hermes- 
ianax,  and  Huntingford's  Apology  for  the  Monostropkics.  But 
it  was  to  the  tragedians,  and  especially  to  Aeschylus,  that  his 
Bind  was  then  chiefly  directed.    He  began  a  correspondence 


with  David  Ruhnken,  the  veteran  scholar  of  Leiden,  requesting 
to  be  favoured  with  any  fragments  of  Aeschylus  that  Ruhnken 
had  come  across  in  his  collection  of  inedited  lexicons  and  gram- 
marians, and  sending  him,  as  a  proof  that  he  was  not  under- 
taking a  task  for  which  he  was  unequal,  some  specimens  of  his 
critical  powers,  and  especially  of  his  restoration  of  a  very  corrupt 
passage  in  theSuppliees  (673-^77)  by  the  help  of  a  nearly  equally 
corrupt  passage  of  Plutarch's  BroHcus.  As  the  syndics  of  the 
Cambridge  press  were  proposing  to  re-edit  Thomas  Stanley's 
AeschyluSf  the  editorship  was  offered  to  Porson;  but  he  declined 
to  undertake  it  on  the  conditions  laid  down,  namely,  of  reprint- 
ing Stanley's  corrupt  text  and  Incorporating  all  the  variorum 
notes,  however  worthless.  He  was  especially  anxious  that  the 
Medicean  MS.  at  Florence  should  be  collated  for  the  new  edition, 
and  offered  to  undertake  the  collation  at  an  expense  not  greater 
than  it  would  have  cost  if  done  by  a  person  on  the  spot;  but  the 
syndics  refused  the  offer,  the  vice-chancellor  (Mr  Torkington, 
master  of  Clare  Hall)  observing  that  Porson  might  colled  his 
MSS.  at  home. 

In  1786,  a  new  edition  of  Hutchmson's  Anabasis  of  Xenophon 
being  called  for,  Porson  was  requested  by  the  publisher  to  supply 
a.  few  notes,  which  he  did  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  W. 
Whiter,  editor  of  the  EtymologicoH  universale.  These  give  the 
first  specimen  of  that  neat  and  terse  style  of  Latin  notes  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  without  a  rivaL  they  also  show  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  two  favourite  authors,  Plato  and 
Atbenaeus,  and  a  familiarity  with  Eustathius's  commentary 
on  Homer. 

In  1787  Ihe  Nolae  breves  ad  ToupU  emendationes  in  Snidam 
were  written,  though  they  did  not  i^pear  till  1790  in  the  new 
edition  of  Toup's  book  published  at  Oxford.  These  first  made 
Porson's  name  known  as  a  scholar  of  the  first  rank,  and  carried 
his  fame  beyond  England.  The  letters  he  received  from 
Christian  G.  Heyne  and  G.  Hermann  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  and  written  before  his  Euripides  Was  published, 
afford  proof  of  this.  In  his  notes  he  points  out  the  enors  of 
Toup  and  others;  at  the  same  time  he  speaks  of  Toup's  book  as 
"  opus  iUud  aureum,"  and  states  that  his  writing  the  notes  at 
all  b  due  to  the  adndration  he  had  for  it.  Th^  contain  some 
brilliant  emendations  of  various  authors;  but  the  necessity  of 
having  Toup's  own  notes  with  them  has  prevented  their  ever 
being  reprinted  in  a  separate  form. 

During  this  year,  in  the  GetUlemon^s  Magasine,  he  wrote 
the  three  letters  on  Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson  which  have 
been  reprinted  by  Mr  Kldd  in  his  Tracts  and  Criticisms  of  Porson, 
and  in  a  volume  of  Porson's  Correspondence.  They  are  admirable 
specimens  of  the  dry  humour  so  characteristic  of  the  writer,  and 
prove  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Shakespeare  and  the  other 
English  dramatists  and  poets.  In  the  same  periodical,  in  the 
course  of  1788  and  1789,  appeared  the  Letters  to  Archdeacon 
Travis,  on  the  spurious  verse  t  John  9.  7  (collected  in  1790  into 
a  volume),  whidi  must  be  considered  to  have  settled  the  question. 
Gibbon's  verdia  on  the  book,  that  it  was  "  the  most  acute  and 
accurate  piece  of  criticism  since  the  days  of  Bentley,"  may  be 
considered  as  somewhat  partial,  as  it  was  in  defence  of  him  that 
Porson  had  entered  the  field  against  Travis.  But  in  the  masterly 
sketch  of  Gibbon's  work  and  style  in  the  preface  Porson  does  not 
write  in  a  merely  flattering  tone.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  on 
such  a  subject  the  tone  of  levity  had  been  modified.  But 
Porson  says  in  his  preface  that  he  could  treat  the  subject  in  no 
other  manner,  if  he  treated  it  at  all:  "  To  peruse  such  a  mass  of 
falsehood  and  sophistry  and  to  write  remarks  upon  it,  without 
sometimes  giving  way  to  laughter  and  sometimes  to  indignation, 
was,  to  me  at  least,  impossible."  Travis  has  no  mercy  ^own 
him,  but  he  certainly  deserved  none.  One  is  equally  struck  with 
the  thorough  grasp  Porson  displays  of  his  subject,  the  amount 
of  his  miscellaneous  learning,  and  the  humour  that  pervades  the 
whole.  But  it  was  then  the  unpopular  side:  the  publisher  is 
said  to  have  lost  money  by  the  book;  and  one  of  his  early  friends, 
Mrs  Turner  of  Norwich,  cut  down  a  legacy  she  had  left  Porson 
to  £30  on  being  told  that  he  had  written  what  was  described  to 
ber  as  a  book  against  Christianity.    . 
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Duzmg  Uie  yean  that  followed  he  oontinued  to  contribute 
to  the  leading  reviews,  writing  in  the  MoHtkly  Renew  the  articles 
on  Robeitaon's  ParioH  CkrmiicU,  Edwards's  Plutarch,  and 
R.  Payne  Knight's  Essay  m  the  Creek  Alphabet.  He  gave 
assistance  to  William  Beloe  in  one  or  two  artides  in  the  British 
Critickj  and  probably  wrote  also  in  the  Analytical  Renew  and 
the  Critical  Renew, 

In  1792  his  fellowship  was  no  longer  tenable  by  a  layman; 
and,  rather  than  undertake  duties  for  which  he  felt  himself 
unfit,  and  which  involved  subscription  to  the  Aztides  (though 
he  had  no  difficulty  as  to  signing  a  statement  as  to  his  oonfotmity 
with  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  wheii*elected  Greek 
professor),  he  determined  not  to  take  holy  ordets,  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  remain  a  fdlow,  and  thus  deprived 
himself  of  his  only  means  of  subsistence.  He  might  have  been 
retained  in  the  sodety  by  bemg  appointed  to  a  lay  fellowship, 
one  of  the  two  permanent  lay  feUowahips  which  the  statutes 
th^  permitted  falUng  vacant  just  hi  time.  It  is  said  that  this 
had  been  promised  him,  and  it  was  certainly  the  custom  in  the 
college  always  to  appoint  the  senior  among  the  existing  laymen, 
who  otherwise  would  vacate  his  fellowship.  But  the  master 
(Dr  Postlethwaite),  who  had  the  nomination,  used  his  privilege 
to  nominate  a  younger  man  (John  Heys),  a  nephew  of  his  own, 
and  thus  Porson  was  turned  adrift  without  any  means  of  support. 
A  subscription  was,  however,  got  up  among  his  friends  to  provide 
an  annuity  to  keep  him  from  actual  want;  Cracheiode,  Cleaver 
Banks,  Bumey  and  Parr  took  the  lead,  and  enough  was  collected 
to  produce  about  £xoo  a  year.  He  accepted  it  only  on  the 
oonditimi  that  he  should  recdve  the  interest  during  his  lifetime, 
and  that  the  prindpal,  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  should 
be  returned  to  the  donop  at  bis  death.  When  this  occurred  they 
or  their  survivors  refused  to  recdve  the  money,  and  it  was  with 
part  of  this  sum  that,  in  1816,  the  Poraon  prize  was  founded  to 
perpetuate  his  name  at  Cambridge.  The  remainder  was  devoted 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Poison  scholuship  in  the  same  univer- 
sity. This  scholatship  was  first  awarded  m  1855. 
•  After  the  loss  of  his  fellowship  he  continued  duefiy  to  reside 
in  London,  having  chambers  in  Essex  Court,  Temple — occasion- 
ally visithig  his  friends,  such  as  Dr  Goodall  at  Eton  and  Dr 
Samud  Pair  at  Hatton.  It  was  at  Dr  GoodaU's  house  that 
the  Letters  to  Travis  were  written,  and  at  one  period  of  his  life  he 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at. Hatton.  While  there  he  would 
generally  spend  his  mornings  in  the  library,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  silence;  but  in  the  evenings,  especially  if  Pair  were 
away,  he  would  collect  the  young  men  of  the  house  about  him, 
and  pour  forth  from  memory  torrents  of  every  kind  of  literature. 
The  charms  of  his  sodety  are  described  as  being  then  irresistible. 

In  X  793  the  Gredc  professorship  at  Cambridge  became  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr  Cooke.  To  this  Porson  was  deaed 
without  oppodtion,  and  he  continued  to  hold  it  till  his  death. 
The  duties  then  consisted  m  taking  a  part  m  the  examinations 
for  the  university  scholarships  and  classical  medals.  It  was 
said  he  wished  to  give  lectures;  but  lecturing  was  not  in  fashion 
in  those  days,  and  he  did  far  more  to  advance  the  knowledge 
.  and  study  of  the  Greek  bnguage  by  his  publications  than  he 
could  have  done  by  any  amount  of  lecturing.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  emoluments  of  the  professorship  were  only 
£40  a  year.  The  authors  on  which  his  time  was  dxiefly  spent 
were  the  tragedians,  Aristophanes,  Athenaeus,  and  the  lexicons 
of  Suidas,  Hesychius  and  Photius.  This  last  he  twice  tran- 
scribed (the  first  transcript  having  been  destroyed  by  a  fire  at 
Perry's  house,  which  deprived  the  world  of  much  valuable  matter 
that  he  had  written  on  the  margins  of  his  books)  from  the  original 
among  the  Gale  MSS.  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College.  Of  the 
brilliancy  and  accuracy  of  his  emendations  on  Aristophanes, 
the  fragments  of  the  other  comic  poets,  and  the  lexicographers 
he  had  a  pleasing  proof  on  one  occasion  when  he  found  how  often 
in  Aristophanes  he  had  been  antidpated  by  Bcntley^  and  on 
another  when  Schow's  collation  of  the  unique  MS.  of  Hesychius 
appeared  and  proved  him  right  in  "  an  incredible  number  "  of 
instances. 

In  1795  there  appeared  from  Foulis's  press  at  Glasgow  an 


edition  of  Aeschylus  In  folio,  printed  with  the  same  types  as  the 
Glasgow  Homert  without  a  word  of  preface  or  anytldng  to  give 
a  due  to  the  editor.  Many  new  readings  were  inserted  in  the 
text  with  an  asterisk  affixed,  while  an  obdus  was  used  to  mark 
many  others  as  corrupt.  It  was  at  once  recognixed  as  Porson'a 
work;  he  had  superintended  the  printing  of  a  small  edition  in 
two  vols.  8vo,  but  this  was  kept  back  by  the  printer  and  not 
issued  till  x8o6,  still  without  the  editor's  name.  There  are 
corrections  of  many  more  passages  in  this  edition  than  in  the 
folio;  and,  though  the  text  cannot  be  considered  as  what  woukl 
have  gone  forth  if  with  his  name  and  sanction,  yet  more  is  done 
for  the  text  of  Aeschylus  than  had  been  accomplished  by  any 
preceding  editor.  It  has  formed  the  substratum  for  all  subse- 
quent editions.  It  was  printed  from  a  copy  of  Pauw's  edition 
corrected,  which  is  preserved  in  the  libraxy  of  Trinity  College. 

Soon  after  this,  in  X7971  appeared  the  tat  instahnent  of  what 
was  intended  to  be  a  complete  edition  of  Euripides— an  edition 
of  the  Hecuba. 

In  the  preface  he  pohited  out  the  correct  method  of  writing 
several  words  previously  incorrectly  written,  and  gave  some 
specimens  of  his  powers  on  the  subject  of  Gred:  metres.  The 
notes  are  veiy  short,  almost  entirely  critical;  but  so  great  a 
range  of  learning,  combmed  with  such  felidty  of  emendation 
whenever  a  corrupt  passage  was  encountered,  is  displayed  that 
there  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  the  quarter  whence  the  new 
edition  had  proceeded.  He  avoided  the  office  of  inteipreter  in 
his  notes,  which  may  wdl  be  wondered  at  on  recollecting  how 
admirably  he  did  translate  when  he  condescended  to  that  brandi 
of  an  editor's  duties. 

His  work,  however,  dU  not  escape  attack;  Gilbert  Wakefield 
had  already  published  a  Tragoediarum  deUctus;  and,  concdving 
himself  to  be  slighted,  as  there  was  no  mention  of  h^  hbours  in 
the  new  Hecuba,  he  wrote  a  *'  diatribe  extemporalis  "  against  it, 
a  tract  which  for  bad  taste,  bad  Latin  and  bad  criticism  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  match.  Gottfried  Hermann  of  Ldpxig,  then  a 
very  young  man,  who  had  also  written  a  work  on  Greek  metres* 
which  Dr  Ehnslcy  has  styled  "a  book  of  which  too  much  ill 
cannot  easily  be  said,"  issued  an  edition  of  the  Hecuba,  in  which 
Poison's  theories  were  openly  attacked.  POrson  at  first  took 
no  notice  of  dther,  but  went  on  quietly  with  his  Euripides, 
publishing  the  Orestes  in  1798,  the  Phoenissae  in  1799  and  the 
Medea  in  z8ox,the  last  printed  at  the  Cambridgeprcss,and  with 
the  editor's  name  on  the  title-page.  But  there  are  many  allu- 
sions to  his  antagonists  in  the  notes  on  such  points  as  the  final 
r,  the  use  of  accents,  &c;  and  on  v.  675  of  the  Medea  he  holds  up 
Hermann  by  name  to  scorn  in  caustic  and  taunting  language. 
And  it  is  more  than  probable  that  to  Hermaim's  attack  we  owe 
the  most  perfect  of  his  works,  the  supplement  to  the  prdace  to 
the  Hecuba,  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  published  at 
Cambridge  in  x8oa.  The  metrical  laws  promulgated  are  laid 
down  dearly,  illustrated  with  an  ample  number  of  examples,  and 
those  that  militate  against  them  brought  together  and  corrected, 
so  that  what  had  htaa.  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ablest  scholars  of 
preceding  times  is  made  clear  to  the  tyro.  The  laws  of  the 
iambic  metre  are  fully  explained,  and  the  theory  of  the  pause 
stated  and  proved,  which  had  been  only  alluded  to  in  the  first 
edition.  A  third  edition  of  the  Hecuba  appeared  in  x8o8,  and 
he  left  corrected  copies  of  the  other  plays,  of  which  new  editions 
appeared  soon  after  his  death;  but  these  four  plays  were  all  that 
was  accomplished  of  the  projected  edition  of  the  poet.  Porson 
lived  six  years  after  the  second  edition  of  the  Hecuba  was 
published,  but  his  natural  indolence  and  procrastination  led 
him  to  put  off  the  work.  He  found  time,  however,  to  execute 
his  collation  of  the  Harldan  MS.  of  the  Odyssey,  published  in 
the  Grenville  Homer  in  x8oi,  and  to  present  to  the  Sodety  of 
Antiquaries  his  wonderful  conjectural  restoration  of  the  Rosetta 
stone. 

In  x8o6,  when  the  London  Institution  was  founded  (then 
in  the  Old  Jewry,  smce  removed  to  Finsbury  Circus),  he  was 
appomted  princ^>al  librarian  with  a  salary  of  £200  a  year  and 
a  suite  of  rooms;  and  thus  his  latter  years  were  made  easy  as 
far  as  money  was  oonoened. 
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Amoog  his  most  intiinate  friends  was  Perry,  the  editor  of 
the  Mcmmg  CkromicU;  and  this  friendship  was  cemented  by 
Ids  maniage  with  Perry's  sister^  Mrs  Lunan,  ia  November  1796. 
The  marriage  was  a  happy  one  for  the  short  time  it  ksted,  as 
Ponon  became  more  attentive  to  times  and  seasons,  and.  would 
have  been  weaned  from  his  habits  of  drinking;  but  she  sank  in 
a  dedine  a  few  months  after  her  marriage  (April  Z2,  1797),  and 
he  returned  to  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  and  his  old  habits. 
Perry's  friendship  was  of  great  value  to  him  in  many  ways;  but 
it  induced  him  to  spend  too  much  of  his  time  in  writing  for  the 
Montmg  ChrcmtU',  indeed  he  was  even  accused  of  **  giving  up 
to  Perry  what  was  meant  for  mankind/'  and  the  existence  of 
some  of  the  papers  he  wrote  there  can  be  only  deplored. 

For  some  months  before  his  death  he  had  appeared  to'1>e 
falling:  his  memory  was  not  what  it  had  been,  and  he  had  some 
symptoms  of  intermittent  fever;  but  on  the  19th  of  September 
1808  he  was  seized  in  the  street  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  after 
partially  recovering  sank  in  the  25th  of  that  month  at  the  age 
of  forty-nine.  He  was  buried  in  Trinity  College,  close  to  the 
statue  ol  Newton,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  diapel  to  where 
rest  the  remains  of  Bentley. 

In  learmng  Potsrifi  \*-  -  to  Vdekcnaer.  in  accurtiry  to 

Bentley.     It  niij'*i  be  r-  r    1  that  in  his  day  the  science  of 

compafative  phikilo^'y  tia:!  ^^-.irrrly  any  existence;  even  the  com- 
parative value  .df  MS^.  was  «:an-»;Jy  ctjni^i.  fcrcd  lA  editing  an  ancient 
anthtv.  With  many  edliur5  M^s  v*rrc  Eu4tcd  as  of  much  the  same 
vmlue,  whether  th^y  were  rtally  frgm  the  band  of  a  tnistworitiy 
scribe,  or  what  BenUey  call*  "  scrub  mintjucriptif"  or  "ocoundfel 
CD^iea."  Thus,  if  we  anc  to  find  fault  with  Porsofii  way  of  (rd[rin|. 
it  IS  that  he  does  not  matt  »uj!ficitnt  dJffcrcnM  Iwtwcen  tht  MSS. 
he  uses,  or  fXMOt  out  the  relative  value  of  the  early  cDpi«  whttbcr 
ia  MS.  or  print  Thy  a  h«  colbte*  minuiely  La^art^^e  tfjit  bn  of  the 
Medea,  mentioning'  even  misprints  in  the  ti^Jct,  rjther  if^m  ix^  rarity 
and  costlineaa  than  tratn  h%  intrinsic  value  And  hi$  wonderftu 
qaickness  at  eniendaiion  hm  someiimea  )c>d  htm  into  ermr,  which 
pcater  investur:iibn  into  MSS.  would  have  avoided;  thus,  in  hit 
note  on  Eur.,  Fkoem.  1373  an  error,  perhaps  a  misprint  (m  for  ^i), 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  achotiaii  on  Botihoclta  Jia*  led  him  into 
an  emendation  of  v.  t^^  of  the  TrMhiniae  which  clearly  will  not 
But  faift  moat  fanlliant  emendations^  »uch  a£  some  of  thoae 
,  on  the  Suppticts  ol  Aeschylus,  or^  to  take  one  single 

that   on    Eur.   HeUn.   7St  (dW  "EXudt  faroMMj'r*^  »ec 

Maltby's  Tiesastr uj,  p.  aw),  are  su-ch  as  convince-  [he  reartor  oE  ihdr 
abaolute  certain  Ly^  and  ihu  power  was  poBMucd  by  Fvinoa  to  a 
decree  no  one  dse  has  ever  attained.  No  doubt  his  mathematical 
txaming  had  something  to  do  with  this;  freauenUy  the  process  may 
be  seen  by  which  the  truth  has  been  reached. 

A  few  words  are  called  for  on  his  general  character.  No  one  ever 
more  loved  truth  for  its  own  sake;  few  have  sacrificed  more  rather 
than  violate  their  consciences,  aixi  this  at  a  time  when  a  high 
standard  in  this  respect  was  not  common.  In  qiite  of  his  failings, 
few  have  had  warmer  friends;  no  one  more  willingly  communicated 
fab  knowledge  and  gave  help  to  other*;  scarcely  a  book  appeared 
in  his  time  or  for  some  years  after  his  death  on  the  subjects  to 
which  he  devoted -his  life  without  acknowledging  asswtance  from 
him.  And,  if  it  be  remembered  that  his  life  was  a  continued  struggle 
against  poverty  and  d^ht  and  ill-health,  rather  than  complain  that 
be  did  bttle,  we  should  wonder  how  he  accomplished  so  much. 

Hb  ISMary  was  divkied  into  two  parts,  one  of  whkh  was  sold  by 
aoction;  the  other, -containing  the  transcript  of  the  Gale  Photius, 
hb  books  with  MS.  notes,  and  some  letters  from  foreign  scholars, 
was  booght  by  Trinity  Cdl^e  for  1000  ^ineas.  His  notebooks 
were  found  to  contain,  in  the  words  of  Buhop  Blomfield,  "  a  rich 
treasure  of  critkism  in  every  branch  of  classical  literature— every- 
thmg  caicfully  and  correctly  written  and  sometimes  rewritten — 
quite  fit  to  meet  the  oublk:  eye,  without  any  diminution  or  additbn." 
They  have  been  carefully  rearranged,  and  illustrate  among  other  things 
hb  extraordinary  penmanship  and  power  of  minute  and  accurate, 
writing.  Much  remains  unpublished.  J.  H.  Monk,  hb  successor  as 
Gredc  professor,  and  C  J.  Blomfidd  (both  afterwards  bishops) 
edited  the  Ai9enttna,  consisting  of  the  notes  on  Athenaeus  and  the 
Greek  poets,  and  hb  prdcctbo  on  Euripkles:  P.  P.  Dobreie.  after- 
wuds  Greek  professor,  the  notes  on  Arbtophanes  and  the  lexicon 
of  Photius.  Bieskles  these,  from  other  sources.  Professor  T.  Gaisford 
edited  hb  notes  on  PSusanias  and  Suidas,  and  Mr  Kidd  collected 
hia  scattered  reviews^  And*  when  Bishop  Buigess  attacked  his 
literary  character  on  the  score  of  his  Lttttrs  to  Trams^  Professor 
Turton  faf  terwards  Bishop  of  Ely)  came  forward  with  a  vindication. 

The  chief  sources  for  Person's  life  will  be  found  in  the  memoirs  in 
the  G€nHrman*t  Maiomne  for  September  and  Octobo-  1808,  and 
other  periodicab  of  the  rime  (mostly  reprinted  in  Barker's  PorsoH' 
•sao,  London,  i8sa);  Dr  Young's  memoir  in  former  editions  of 
^  i^Ky..  BriL  Qeprinted  ibid,  and  in  hb  works);  Weston's 
(otterly  worthless)  Short  Account  of  the  lato  Mr  Richard  Parson 


iLotuion,  iHort;  rei^ued  widi  a  new  preface  and  title-page  in  1814); 
'Pr  Clarke's  narnitive  of  his  Eaftt  ilLneiis  and  cleath  (London,  1808; 
fL' primed  in  the  Chifical  Journal}  •,  Kidd's"  Imperfect  Outline  of  the 
J-ife  of  R-P.,"  prefijtcd  to  his  collection  of  the  Tracts  and  Criticisms i 
BcIm's  Stxa^enarmn  (not  trustworthy),  vol.  L  (London,  1817): 
Darlccr'sJ'nrfWMd,  voL  ii,  (London,  ifiiti);  MaEtby's"  Porsomana,'^ 
published  by  Dycc  in  the  volume  of  RtxoUeciums  of  the  TaUe-Talk 
c/  Samiul  Ragrrs  (London,  185&);  a  life  in  the  CatiAridie  Essays 
for  1S57  by  M.  K.  Luard ;  and  a  lengthy  life  by  J.  S.  Watson  (London, 
1S61).  Sec  aEw  R.  C.  Jrbb  in  Dui.  Nut.  Bm.,  and  J.  E.  Sandys, 
Hiiiofy  0/  Chtskfd  Scholatskip,  IL  424-^4^0  (with  copy  of  portrait 
by  Hcjppncr;  1908). 

The  dates  of  Forson's  published  worlcs  are  as  foOows:  Notae 
in  X^no^hnntis  anabasin  fi7&fi};  Appendix  to  Toup  (1790);  iMters 
is  Tram  {1 79^) ;  A  ^ckyiut  { 1 795.  1S06) ;  Euriptdes  (1797-1803) ; 
col  tuition  of  the  Ibrkian  M5w  of  the  tJdvsity  (1801);  Adsersana 
(Mnnk  4nd  Btomfield.  iSi7):  Trat^^tj  cTid  Criticisms  (KkML  1815); 
Anstophanica.  (Dobnse,  iSso)?  Nut^  in  Fausaniam  (Gaisford, 
t&ioji  Phciii  Uxkott  (Dobre*.  rSj2>:  Nefae  in  Suidam  (Gaiafond, 
iej4)  \  CiftrtjfwndfiKe  fLnajd,  cditrd  for  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society,  1S67).    Dr*  Turton's  vindication  appeared  in  1827. 

tli.R.L.;J.E.S.*) 

PORT,  (i)  (Froni  the  Lat.  piftus,  harbotir),  a  pl|ice  to  which 
fhipa  may  resort  for  the  unloading  or  taking  in  of  cargo,  or  for 
sbeJicr,  a  barbouTi  also  a  town  posseting  such  a  harbour,  a 
'*  seaport h"^  or  **  seaport  town,"  especially  one  Where  custom- 
houAG  officer*  arc  sLitioned.  As  the  narre  of  a  dark  «5d  Porlu-. 
guese  wine,  the  word  is  a  shortened  fornn  of  Oporto,  «.e.  the  port, 
the  chief  ctntTe  of  the  wine  shipping  trade  of  Portugal  (see 
Wiut).  {3)  (Through  the  Fr.  pork,  from  Lat.  porta,  gate), 
mn  entrance  or  opening,  not  often  u^d  in  the  sense  of  gate,, 
eiccpt  in  such  compounds  as  "  sal t> port/*  cf.  "  portcuUis," 
and  in  the  derivative  *'  porltr/'  a  keeper  of  a  door  or  gate, 
especially  of  a  publjc  building,  hotel,  college,  &C.  The  most 
general  uic  of  the  word  is  for  an  opening  fur  the  admission  of 
light  &nd  air  in  a  ship^$  sidei  and  fornierly  in  ships  of  war  for 
an  embrasure  for  cannon,  &  '*  port- hole/'  For  the  application 
of  the  Vi'ord  to  the  left  aide  of  a  ship,  taking  the  place  of  the 
earlier  "  larboard,"  and  its  disputed  origin,  see  Stasboaxd  and 
Lahbo^kd.  (j)  (Through  the  Fr.  ptvtcr^  from  Lat.  portare, 
to  carry,  bear),  properly  outward  bearing  or  deportment, 
whence  *'  portly ,"  originally  of  dignified  or  majestic  bearing, 
now  chiefly  used  in  the  sctise  of  stout  or  corpulent.  The  vert> 
"to  port "  b  only  used  as  a  military  term  "  to  port  arms," 
i.t.  to  hold  the  rifle  across  and  dost;  to  the  body,  the  barrel 
being  placed  opposite  to  the  left  shoulder.  Derivatives  arc 
*'  port-fire "  (Fr.  porir-feu),  a  Tuse  for  firing  rockets,  &c, 
and  formerly  for  the  dischajgc  of  artillery,  and  "porter,"  i.e, 
one  who  carries  a  burden,  particularly  a  servant  of  a  railway 
company,  hotels  &C.,  whd  carries  passengers'  luggage  to  and 
from  a  station,  &c.  The  term  "porter  "  has  been  applied, 
since  the  i8th  century,  lo  a  particular  form  of  beer,  dark  brown 
or  aEmo*t  bbck  in  colour  (sec  Beee  and  Brewing).  The  finer 
kinds  of  this  beer  arc  generally  now  known  as  '*  stout."  The 
name  is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  from  the 
first  a  favourite  drink  among  ihc  London  "  porters,"  the  street 
carriers  of  goods^  luggage,  &c,,  and  in  early  uses  the  drink  is 
calkfl  porter's  ale,  porter's  beer,  or  porter-beer. 

PORT  ADELAIDE,  a  port  of  Adelaide  county.  South  Australia, 
7i  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Adelaide.  Pop,  of  the  town  and  suburbs 
( t  Q01 ) ,  30,o8g.  It  is  ^tuated  on  an  est  nary  g  m.  from  St  Vincent 
Gulf  and  is  the  principal  shfpping  port  of  South  Australia.  Its 
wharves,  equipped  ViHth  steam  and  travelling  cranes,  and  tram- 
ways, are  ?^  m.  in  eiitent;  h  has  docks  and  a  number  of  patent 
shps  capable  of  taking  up  vessels  of  300  to  1500  tons.  There 
are  also  piers  at  Semaphore  and  Larg's  Bay,  on  the  Other  side  of 
Lefc%  re's  Peninsula  some  a  m.  distant,  which  are  connected 
^'ith  Port  Adelaide  by  faiL  The  industries  comprise  silver  and 
copper  smelling,  brci^Hng,  sawmiliingi  ropernaking,  flourmilling, 
sugar-refining  and  yacht- building.  The  harbour  is  protected 
by  I  wo  f o  r (^s  known  Ei5  the  Fori;  Clan  ville  bat  tcries.  The  suburbs, 
which  arc  connected  with  I  he  town  by  tramways,  are  Albcrton, 
QutenstowTi,  Vatala,  liose water  and  Kingston-on-the-HilL 

PORTADOWN,  a  market  town  of  county  Armagh,  Ireland, 
on  the  river  Bann  and  the  Grca-t  Norlhcrn  railway,  25  "»• 
\V,S.W  of  Belfast.     Pop.  Ci90i)»  10,092,     It  is  a  junction  of 


no 
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lines  from  Dublin.  Clones  and  Omagh.  The  Bann,  which  is 
connected  with  the  Newry  Canal  and  falls  into  Lough  Neagh 

5  m.  north  of  the  town,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  90  tons  burden. 
It  is  crossed  at  Portadown  by  a  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches, 
originally  buflt  in  1764,  but  since  then  re-ei«cted.  The  manu- 
facture of  linen  and  cotton  is  carried  on,  and. there  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  pork,  grain  and  farm  produce.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  L  the  manor  was  bestowed  on  John  Obyns,  who  erected 
a  mansbn  and  a  few  houses,  which  were  the  beginning  of  the 
town.  A  grain-market  was  established  in  1780.  The  town  is 
governed  by  an  urban  district  counciL 

PORTAELS,  JEAN  FRANCOIS  (1818-1895),  Belgian  painter, 
was  bom  at  VUvorde  (Brabant),  in  Belgium,  on  the  30th  of 
April  1818.  His  father,  a  rich  brewer,  sent  him  to  study  in  the 
Brussels  Academy,  and  tlie  director,  Francois  Navez,  ere  long 
received  him  as  a  pupil  in  his  own  studio.  About  1841  Portaels 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Paul  Delaroche. 
Having  returned  to  Belgium,  he  carried  off  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1842.  He  then  travelled  through  Italy,  Greece, 
Morocco,  Algeria,  Egypt;  the  Lebanon,  Judaea,  Spain,  Hungary 
and  Norway.  On  his  return  to  Belgium  in  1847  Portaels 
succeeded  H.  Vanderhaert  as  director  of  the  academy  at  Ghent. 
In  1849  he  married  the  daughter  of  his  first  mister,  Navez, 
and  in  1850  settled  at  Brussels;  but  as  he  failed  in  obtuning  the 
post  of  director  of  the  academy  there,  and  wished,  nevertheless, 
to  carry  on  the  educational  work  begun  by  his  father-in-law, 
he  opened  a  private  studio-school,  which  became  of  great 
imporunce  in  the  development  of  Belgian  ait.  He  again 
made  several  journeys,  spending  some  time  in  Morocco;  he  came 
back  to  Brussels  in  1874,  and  in  1878  obtained  the  directorship 
of  the  academy  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his  ambition. 
Portaels  executed  a  vast  number  of  works.  Decorative  paint- 
ings in  the  church  of  St  Jacques-sur-Caudenberg;  biblical 
scenes,  such  as  "  The  Daughter  of  Sion  Reviled  "  (in  the  Brussels 
Gallery),  "The  Death  of  Judas,"  "The  Magi  UavelUng  to 
Bethlehem,"  "  Juditii's  Prayer,"  and  "  The  Drought  m  Judaea  "; 
genre  pictures,  among  which  are  *'  A  Box  in  the  Theatre  at 
Budapest "  (Brussels  Gallery),  portraits  of  ofi&dals  and  of  the 
fashionable  world.  Oriental  scenes  and,  above  all,  pictures  of 
fancy  female  figures  and  of  exotic  life.  "  His  works  are  in  general 
full  of  a  fadle  grace,  of  which  he  is  perhaps  too  lavish,"  wrote 
Th£ophile  Gautier.  Yet  his  pleasing  and  abundant  productions 
as  a  painter  do  not  constitute  Portaels's  crowning  merit.  The 
high  place  his  name  will  fill  in  the  history  of  contemporary 
Belgian  art  is  due  to  his  influence  as  a  learned  and  clear-sighted 
instructor,  who  formed,  among  many  others,  the  painters  E. 
Wauters  and  E.  Agneesens,  the  sculptor  Ch.  van  der  Suppen, 
and  the  architect  Licot.  He  died  at  Brussels  on  the  8th  of 
February  1895. 

See  E.  L.  de  Taeye,  Peimtra  bdges  contemperains;  J.  du  Tardin, 
VArlflamand.  (F.  K.») 

PORTAGE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Colimibia  county, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  about  85  m.  N.W.  of 
Milwaukee.  Pop.  (1890)  5143;  (1900)  5459,  of  whom  1x84 
were  foreign-bom;  (1910  U.S.  census)  5440.  It  is  served  by 
the  Chicago,  Milwaidcee  &  St  Paul,  and  the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul 

6  Sault  Ste  Marie  railways.  The  dty  is  situated  at  the  west 
end  of  the  govemment  ship  canal  connecting  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  rivers,  and  river  steamboats  ply  during  the  open 
season  between  Portage  and  Green  Bay  and  intermediate  points 
in  the  Fox  River  Valley,  Portage  being  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Fox.  Portage  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  farming  region, 
and  has  a  trade  in  farm  and  dairy  products  and  tobacco.  Its 
manufactures  include  brick,  tile,  lumber,  flour,  pickles,  knit 
goods,  steel  tanks  and  marine  engines  and  launches,  and  there 
are  several  tobacco  warehouses  and  grain  elevators.  As  the 
Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  are  here  only  2  m.  apart,  these  rivers 
were  the  early  means  of  communication  between  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Mississippi  river.  The  first  Europeans  known  to  have 
visited  the  site  of  the  dty  were  Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  who 
crossed  the  portage  in  1655.  The  portage  was  used  by  Mar- 
quette and  Joliet  on  thdr  way  to  the  Mississippi  in  1673,  and  a 


red  granite  monument  commemorates  thdr  passage.  About 
17x2  the  Fox  Indians  disputed  the  passage  of  the  portage, 
predpitating  hostilities  which  continued  intermittenUy  until 
1743.  The  first  settler  was  Lawrence  Barth,  who  engaged  in 
the  carrying  trade  here  in  1793.  Jacques  Vieau  esUbb'sfaed 
a  trading  post  here  in  1797,  and  by  1820  it  was  a  thriving  d^pdt 
of  the  fur  trade.  During  the  Red'  Bird  uprising  (1827)  a  tem- 
porary military  post  was  established  by  Major  William  Whistler 
of  the  U.S.  army.  Fort  Winnebago  was  tx^gun  in  the  following 
year,  was  remodelled  and  completed  by  Lieut.  Jefferson  Davis 
in  1832,  and  was  subsequently  abandoned.  It  was  from 
there  in  the  same  year  that  the  final  and  successful  cam- 
paign against  Black  Hawk  was  begun.  After  several  failures 
the  For-Wisconsin  canal  was  completed  in  1856,  and  in  June 
of  that  year  the  "Aquila,"  a  stem-wheeler,  passed  through 
the  canal  on  its  way  from  Pittsburg  to  Green  Bay.  The 
shifting  choimel  of  the  Wisconsin  bos  retarded  navigation, 
and  the  canal  has  never  been  as  important  commercially  as 
was  expected. 

PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  chief  tows 
of  Portage  la  Prairie  coimty,  Manitoba,  Canada,  situated  50  m. 
W.  of  Winnipeg,  on  the  Canadian  Padfic  and  Canadian  Northern 
railways,  at  an  altitude  of  854  ft.  above  the  sea.  Pop.  (r90x), 
390X.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  agricultural  district,  into  which 
several  branch  railways  extend,  and  carries  on  a  large  export 
trade  in  grain  and  other  farm  produce. 

PORTALBGRE.  an  episcopal  dty,  capital  of  the  district  of 
Portalegre,  Portugal;  8  m.  N.  of  Portalegre  sUtion,  on  the 
Lisbon-Badajos-Madrid  roOway.  Pop.  (1900),  xr,820.  Portal- 
egre is  the  Roman  Amaea  or  AmiMta^  and  numerous  Roman  and 
prehistoric  remains  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  prindpal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  ruined' Moorish 
dtadd  and  two  more  modem  forts.  The  administrative 
district  of  Portalegre,  in  which  the  rearing  of  swine,  the  pro- 
duction of  grain,  wine  and  oil,  and  the  manufacture  of  wodlen 
and  cotton  goods  and  corks  are  the  prindpal  industries,  coinddes 
with  the  northern  part  of  the  andent  province  of  Alemtejo 
iq.v.).    Pop.  (r9oo),  r  24.443;  area,  2405  sq.  m. 

PORTALIS,  JEAN  fiTIENNE  MARIE  (r746-i8o7),  French 
jurist,  came  of  a  bourgeois  family,  and  was  bom  at  Bauaset  in 
Provence  on  the  ist  of  April  1746.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Oratorians  at  their  schools  in  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  and  then 
went  to  the  university  of  Aix;  while  a  student  there  he  published 
his  first  two  works,  Obsenations  sur  EmiU  in  1763  and  Des 
Prijugis  in  1764.  In  1 765  he  became  on  avoeat  at  the  parieroent 
of  Aix,  and  soon  obtained  so  great  a  reputation  that  he  was  in- 
structed by  the  due  de  Choiseul  in  1770  to  draw  up  the  decree 
authorizing  the  marriage  of  Protestants.  From  1778  to  1781 
he  was  one  of  the  four  assessors  or  administrators  of  Provence. 
In  November  1793,  after  the  republic  had  been  prodaimed,  he 
came  to  Paris  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  bdng  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Joseph  J£r6me  Simeon,  the  leader  of  the  Federalists 
in  Provence.  He  was  soon  removed  through  the  influence  of 
B.  de  V.  Bar^  to  a  tMtson  de  sanU,  where  he  remained  till  the 
fall  of  Robespierre.  On  being  released  he  practised  as  a  lawyer 
in  Paris;  and  in  1795  he  was  elected  by  the  capital  to  the  Con- 
sell  des  Andens,  becoming  a  leader  of  the  moderate  puty 
opposed  to  the  disectory.  As  a  leader  of  the  moderates  he  was 
proscribed  at  the  coup  d'itat  of  Fractidor,  but,  unh'ke  General 
Charles  Pichegm  and  the  marquis  de  Borb^-Marbois,  he  managed 
to  escape  to  Switzerland,  and  did  not  retum  till  Bonaparte 
became  First  Consul.  Bonaparte  made  him  a  ccnseiUer  d*iiai 
in  1800,  and  then  charged  him,  with  F.  D.  Tronchet,  Bigot  de 
Priameneu,'  and  Jacques  de  Maleville,  to  draw  up  the  Code 
Civil.  Of  this  commission  he  was  the  most  industrious  member, 
and  many  of  the  most  important  tities,  notably  those  on  mai^ 
riage  and  heirship,  are  his  work.  In  rSoi  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  cuUcs  or  public  worship,  and  in 
that  capacity  had  the  chief  share  in  drawing  up  the  proviskus 
of  the  Concordat.  In  1803  he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
in  r8o4  minister  of  pubb'c  worship,  and  in  1805  a  knight  grand 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    H0  coon  after  became  totally 
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bGnd;  ■ad  after  aa  operation  he  died  at  Paris  on  the  astb  of 
August  1807. 

'  Tte  wQtk  of  Poitalis  appeaA  in  the  Code  NapoUon,  but  see 
abo  Frederick  Portalis's  Documents^  rapports^  et  travaux  itMils 
MT  U  Code  Ci9U  (1844)  and  Sur  U  Concordai  (184$);  for  his  life, 
see  the  biography  in  the  edition  of  his  Oeuvres  by  F.  Portalis 
(1833)  and  Ren£  Lavoi£e,  Portalis,  sa  vie  d  ses  mmes,  (Paris, 
1869). 

His  son,  Joseph  Maris  Poitaus  (1778-1858),  entered  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  obtaining  the  favour  of  Louis  XVIII. 
filled  many  important  offices.  He  was  under-secretary  of  state 
for  the  ministry  of  justice,  first  president  of  the  court  of  cas^- 
tioo,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  in  1851  a  member  of  the 


PORTARLDIGTOir,  a  market  town  situated  partly  in  King's 
county  but  chiefly  in  (^een's  county,  Ireland,  dn  both  banks  of 
the  river  Barrow,  here  the  county  boundary.  Pop  (1901),  1943. 
The  railway  station,  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  is  an  important 
junction,  4a  m.  west  by  south  from  Dublin,  of  the  Great  Southern 
&  Western  system,  where  the  branch  line  to  Athlone  leaves 
the  main  Kne.  Monthly  fairs  are  held,  and  there  is  considerable 
k)cal  trade.  After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  a 
colony  of  French  refugees  was  established  here  in  the  reign  of 
William  HI.,  and  the  beautiful  church  of  St  Paul  (rebuilt  in 
X857)  was  devoted  to  their  use,  services  being  conducted  in  the 
French  language,  for  which  reason  the  church  is  still  spoken  of  as 
the  "French  Church."  The  former  name  of  the  town  was 
Cooltetoodera,  but  on  the  property  passing  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Arlington  in  the  rdgn  of  Charles  II.  the  name  was  changed. 
Emo  Park,  s  m.  south  of  the  town,  is  the  fine  demesne  of  the  earls 
of  Portariington,  a  title  granted  to  the  family  of  Dawson  in  1785. 
An  obelisk  on  Spire  Hill  near  the  town  is  one  of  the  many  famine 
relief  works  in  Ireland.  On  the  river,  close  to  the  town,  there 
are  pacturesque  remains  of  Lea  Castle,  originally  built  c.  1260. 
Portarlington  was  incorporated  in  1667,  and  was  a  parliamentary 
borough  both  before  the  Union  and  after,  its  representation  in 
the  imperial  parliament  (by  one  member)  being  merged  in 
that  of  the  county  by  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1^5. 

PORT  ARTHUR  (formerly  Prince  Arthur's  Landing),  a 
town  and  harbour  in  Thunder  Bay  District,  Ontario,  Canada, 
on  Lake  Superior,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  railways,  and  the  lake  terminus 
of  the  two  latter.  Pop.  (1901),  3314.  The  lake  terminus  of 
the  Canadian  Padfic,  ori^nally  here,  has  been  moved  to  Fort 
WilHam,  4  m.  distant.  Lumbar  and  minerals  axe  shipped  from 
the  suROunding  district,  and  vast  quantities  of  grain  from  the 
farther  west. 

PORT  ARTHUR  (Chinese,  Lu-skmt^V&u\  a  fortress  situated 
at  the  estreme  south  of  the  peninsula  of  Liao-tung  in  tlie  Chinese 
principality  of  Manchuria.  It  was  formerly  a  Chinese  naval 
arsenal  and  fortress,  but  was  captured  by  the  Japanese  in  1894, 
who  destroyed  most  of  the  defensive  works.  In  1898  it  was 
leased  to  Russia  with  the  neighbouring  port  of  Talienwan,  and 
was  gradually  converted  into  a  Russian  stronghold.  In  1905 
the  lease  was  transferred  to  Japan.  The  port  or  harbour  is 
a  natural  one,  entirely  landlocked  except  to  the  south.  The 
basift  inside  is  of  limited  extent.  Barren  and  rocky  hills  rise 
from  the  water's  edge  all  round.  A  railway  370  m.  long  connects 
the  poit  with  Mukden  and  the  trans-Siberian  line;  there  is  also 
railway  oonncxion  with  Pekin.  The  harbour  la  ice-free  all 
the  year  round,  a  feature  in  which  it  contrasts  favourably  with 
Vladivostok. 

The  Liao-tung  peninsula,  separated  from  Korea  by  the  Bay 
ef  Korea,  and  from  the  Chinese  mainland  by  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung, 
rais  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  mainland  of  Manchuria, 
and  is  oondnued  by  a  group  of  small  idands  which  reach  another 
pfninsnh  projecting  from  the  mainland  of  China  in  a  north-easterly 
directk>a,  and  having' at  its  north-eastern  extremity  the  port  of 
Wcs-hai-weL  The  Liao-tung  peninsub  is  indented  by  several  bays, 
two  of  which  "nearly  meet,  making  an  Isthmus  less  tnan  3  m.  wide, 
beyond  whidf'the  peninsula  sliehtly  widens  again,  this  part  of  it 
having  the  name  of  Kan-tun  (regent's  swon^.  Two  wide  bays 
open  on  the  eastern  diore  of  the  latter:  Lu-shun-k'ou  (Port  Arthur) 
•ad  Talienwan.    Both  were  leased  to  Russia.    Lu-shun-k'ou  Bay 
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is  neatly  4  m.  long  and  t}  m.  wkle,  the  entrance  being  uiily  150  yds. 
wide  The  Chinese  deepened  the  bay  artificially  and  erected  quays. 
The  roadstead  is  exposed  to  south-easterly  winds,  and  in  this  respect 
the  wider  Bay  of  Talienwan  is  safer.  Coal  is  found  near  to  the  port. 
The  climate  is  very  mild,  and  similar  to  that  of  south  Crimea,  only 


While  in  occupation  by  the  Russians  Port  Arthur  became 
Europeanized.  The  military  port,  Tairen,  is  a  few  miles  to  the 
north.  During  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the  Japanese  assailed 
Port  Arthur  both  by  land  and  sea  and,  after  repeated  assaults, 
on  the  ist  of  January  1905,  General  Stoessel  surrendered  the 
dtadel  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese. 
^  PORTAS.  or  Poxtuary,  a  breviary  {q.v.)  of  such  convenient 
size  that  it  could  be  carried  on  the  person,  whence  its  Latin 
name  portiforium  (portare,  to  carry,  /oris,  out  of  doors,  abroad). 
The  English  word  was  adapted  from  the  Old  French  portehars, 
and  took  a  large  number  of  forms,  e.f .  porthors,  porteaus,  pcrtes, 
&c.  In  Scots  law,  the  "  porteous-roll "  was  the  name  given 
formerly  to  a  list  of  criminals  drawn  up  by  the  justice-derk  on 
information  given  by  the  local  authorities,  together  with  the 
names  of  witnesses,  and  charges  made. 

PORTATIVE  ORGAN,  a  small  medieval  organ  carried  by  the 
performer,  who  manipulated  the  bellows  with  one  hand  and 
fingered  the  keys  with  the  other.  This  small  instrument  was 
necessarily  made  as  simple  as  possible.  On  a  small  recUngular 
wind  chest  or  reservoir,  fed  by  means  of  a  single  bellows  placed 
at  the  back,  in  front,  or  at  the  right  side,  were  arranged  the  pipes 
— one,  two  or  three  to  a  note— supported  by  more  or  less  orna- 
ments! uprights  and  an  oblique  bar.  The  most  primitive  style 
of  keyboard  codsisted  merely  of  sliders  pushed  in  to  make  the 
note  sound  and  restored  to  their  normal  position  by  a  horn  spring; 
the  reverse  action  was  also  in  use,  the  keys  being  furnished  with 
knobs  or  handles. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  the  porutives  repre- 
sented in  the  miniatures  of  illuminated  MSS.  first  showaigns  of  a  real 
keyboard  with  balanced  keys,  as  in  the  13th  century  Spanish.  MS., 
knowp  al  the  Canti^  de  aanta  Maria,^  containing  four  full  pages 
of  miniatures  of  mstrumentalists,  fifty-one  in  number.  From 
the  position  of  the  performer's  thumb  it  is  evident  that  the  keys  are 
pressed  down  to  make  the  notes  sound.  There  are  nine  pipes  and 
the  same  number  of  keys,  sufficient  for  the  diatonic  ocuve  of  C 
major  with  the  B  flat  added.  The  pipes  put  into  these  small  organs 
were  flue -pipes,  their  intonation  must  have  been  very  unstable 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  wind  supply  fed  by  a  single  bellows, 
the  pressure  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  performer's  hand.  Increased 
pressure  in  fApea  with  fixed  mouthpieces,  such  as  oigan  pipes, 
produces  a  rise  in  pitch.  These  medieval  portative  organs,  so  exten- 
sivdy  used  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  were  revivals  of 
those  used  by  the  Romans,  of  which  a  specimen  eiscavated  at  Pompeii 
in  1876  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Naplea    The  case  measures 
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I4i  in.  by  9I  in.  and  contains  nine  pipes,  of  wliich  the  longest  t 

but  9i  ">•;  six  of  the  pipes  have  oblong  holes  at  a  short  ( 

from  the  top  similar  to  those  made  in  famba  pipes  of  modem  organs 


to  give  them  their  reedy  quality,  and  also  to  those  cut  in  the  bamboo 
pipes  of  the  Chinese  Cheng,  which  is  a  primitive  organ  furnished 
with  free  reeds.  From  the  description  of  these  remains  by  C.  F. 
Abdy  Williams,'  it  would  seem  that  a  bronze  plate  11}  in.  by  a|  in. 
having  18  rectangular  slits  arranged  in  three  rows  to  form  Vandykes 

WU^A    fOllIld     f««*a^A     *1«^    «MSAA        O^Ifrk      *ir«M.M,    1Ifr*l:A     M.t««*,M^     ^i     W.A^.^A     Imm.^^     ^.^^^ 
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was  found  inskle  the  case,  with  three  little  plates  of  bronze  just  wide 
enough  to  pass  through  the  sUu  lying  by  it ;  this  plate  possibly  formed 
part  of  the  mechanism  for  the  sliders  of  the  keys.    Tne  smdl 


instrument  often  taken  for  a  syrinx  on  a  oontomiate  of  Sallust 
in  the  Cabinet  Imperial  de  France  in  Paris  may  be  meant  for  a 
miniature  porUtive;  (K.  S.) 

PORT  AUOmTA,  a  seaport  of  Fh>me  county,  South  Australia, 
on  the  east  shore  of  Spencer  Gulf,  359  m.  by  rail  N.N.W.  of 
Adelaide.  Pop.  about  940a  It  has  a  fine  natural  deep  and 
landlocked  harbour,  and  the  government  wharves  have  berthing 
for  large  vessels.  The  chief  exports  are  wool,  wheat,  flour, 
copper,  hides  and  tallow.  Port  Augusta  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  and  has  a  cathedral,  while  its  town-hall  is  the 
finest  in  the  state,  that  of  Adelaide  excepted.  It  is  also  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  Great  Northern  railway.  The  largest  ostrich 
farm  in  Atistralia  lies  8  m.  from  the  town.  The  neighbourhood 
is  rich  in  minerals,  copper,  silver,  iron  and  coal  have  been  found, 

^  For  a  reproduction  see  J.  F.  Riafto,  Stmdia  ef  Early  Spamisk 
Music,  pp.  no- 1 37  (London,  1887). 
'  Quarterly  Mustcal  Review  (August,  1893). 
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PORT  AU  PRINCE— PORT  ELIZABETH 


and  in  xgoo  valuable  gold  quarts  reds  were  diaooverad  at 
Tarooola. 

POBT  AU  ranCB  (otigiiially  VHdpUai,  and  for  brief  periods 
Pari  Henri  and  Port  RipMUom),  the  capital  of  the  republic  of 
Haiti,  West  Indies,  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  triangular  bay 
which  strilces  inland  for  about  xoo  m.  between  the  two  great 
penini^ilas  of  the  west  coast,  with  its  upper  recesses  protected  by 
the  beautiful  island  of  Gonaives  (30  m.  long  by  2  broad).  The 
dty  is  admirably  situated  on  ground  that  soon  begins  to  rise 
rapidly  towards  the  hills.  It  was  originally  Laid  out  by  the 
French  on  a  regular  plan  with  streets  of  good  width  running 
north  and  aoirth  and  intersected  by  others  at  right  angles. 
Eveiything  has  been  allowed  to  fafl  into  disorder  and  disrepair, 
and  to  this  its  public  buildings  form  no  exception.  Every  few 
years  whole  quartets  of  the  town  are  burned  down,  but  the 
people  go  on  building  the  same  slight  wooden  houses,  with  only 
here  and  there  a  more  substanoal  warehouse  in  brick.  In  spite 
of  the  <rid  French  aqueduct  the  water-supply  is  defective. 
From  June  to  Septembo*  the  heat  is  excessive,  reaching  95*  to  99* 
F.  in  the  shade.  The  population,  mostly  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes,  b  estimated  at  61,000.  Port  au  Prince  was  first  Laid  out 
by  M.  de  la  Cuza  in  1749.  In  1751,  and  again  in  1770,  it  was 
destroyed  by  earthquakes. 

POBT  BLAIR,  the  chief  place  in  the  convict  settlement  of 
the  Andaman  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  situated  on  the 
south-east  shore  of  the  South  Andaman  Island,  in  11*  42'  N., 
93"  E.  It  derives  its  name  from  Lieut.  Blair,  R.N.,  who  first 
occupied  it  in  1789,  as  a  station  for  the  suppression  of  piracy 
and  the  protection  of  shipwrecked  crews.  Abandoned  on 
account  of  sickness  in  1796,  it  was  not  again  occupied  until  2856. 
It  possesses  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  Asia,  while  its  central 
position  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  gives  it  immense  advantage  as  a 
place  of  naval  rendezvous.    (See  Andaman  Islands.) 

POBT  CHESTER,  a  village  of  Westchester  county.  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  sUte,  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  about  10  m.  N.E.  of  New  York  City  (a6  m.  from  the  Grand 
Central  Station).  Pop.  (1900),  7440,  ot  whom  sizo  were 
foreign-bom;  (1910  census),  13,809.  It  is  served  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroad,  and  by  daily  steamers 
to  and  from  New  York  City.  The  village  is  a  summer  resort  as 
well  as  a  suburban  residential  district  for  New  York  City. 
Among  its  public  institutions  are  a  library,  a  pirk  and  a  hospital 
The  village  has  various  manufactures,  including  bolts  and  nuts, 
motors  for  radng  boats  and  automobiles;  there  are  also  large 
planing  and  wood-moulding  mills.  The  earliest  mention  of 
Port  Chester  in  any  extant  record  is  in  the  year  1733.  Until 
1837  it  was  known  as  Saw  Pit,  on  account  of  a  portion  of 
the  village,  it  is  said,  being  use^  as  a  place  for  building  boats. 
During  the  War  of  Independence  the  village  was  frequently 
occupied  by  detachments  of  American  troops.  Port  Chester 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1868. 

POBTCULUS  (from  the  Fr.  porle-cmdisu,  porte^  a  gate, 
Lat.  porta^  and  coidissey  a  groove,  tued  adjectivally  for  *'  sliding," 
from  c4mUr,  to  slide  or  glide,  Lat.  colore;  the  Fr.  equivalents 
are  kerse,  a  harront,  and  coitlisu;  Ger.  FoUgoiter;  Ital. 
sofocinesca)t  a  strong-framed  grating  of  oak,  the  lower  points 
shod  with  iron,  and  sometimes  entirely  made  of  metal,  hung  so 
as  to  slide  up  and  down  in  grooves  with  counterbalances,  and 
intended  to  protect  the  gateways  of  castles,  &c.  The  defenders 
having  opened  the  gates  and  lowered  the  portcullis,  could  send 
arrows  and  darU  through  the  gratings.  A  portcullis  was  in 
existence  until  modem  times  in  a  gateway  at  York.  The  Romans 
used  the  portcullis  in  the  defence  of  gateways.  It  was  called 
cataracto  from  the  Gr.  Korofipiucnft,  a  waterfall  (xarapp^h^nw^oi, 
to  fall  down).  Vegetius  {De  re  milil.  iv.  4)  speaks  of  it  as  an  old 
means  of  d^ence,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  Psalm  xxiv. 
),  9,  "  lift  up  your  heads,  oh  ye  gates,"  &c.,  there  is  an  allusion 
to  a  similar  contrivance.  Remains  of  a  caUtrocta  are  deariy 
seen  in  the  gateway  of  Pompeii.  The  Italian  name  soracinesco 
originAes  from  the  crusades.    (See  Gate.) 

PORTE*  THE  8UBUHE  (Arab.  boH-^oli,  the  high  gate, 
through  the  French  translation  la  wA/isw  porle),  in  Turkey,  the 


official  name  for  the  government,  derived  from  the  high  gate 
giving  access  to  the  building  where  the  offices  of  the  principal 
SUte  departments  are  situated. 

POBT  EUZABBTH,  a  seaport  of  the  Cape  province,  South 
Africa,  in  Algoa  Bay,  by  which  luune  the  port  is  often  designated. 
It  lies  in  35*  sf  S.,  35*  3/  E.  on  the  east  side  of  Cape  Recife, 
being  by  sea  436  m.  from  Cape  Town  and  384  m.  from  Durban. 
In  sbe  and  importance  it  is  second  only  to  Cape  Town  among  the 
towns  of  the  province.  It  is  built  partly  along  the  seashore  and 
partly  on  the  slopes  and  top  of  the  hills  that  rise  some  aoo  ft. 
above  the  bay.  The  Baaken's  River,  usually  a  small  stream, 
but  subjea  (as  in  1908)  to  disastrous  floods,  runs  through  the 
town,  which  conaisU  of  four  divisions;  the  harbour  and  busi- 
ness quarter  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  the  upper  part,  a  flat 
Uble-land  known  as ''  TheHiU  ";  "The  Valley  "  formed  by  the 
Baaken's  River;  and  "  South  HDl,"  east  of  the  river. 


The  Tomn.— Jetty  Stnet  leads  from  the  north  jetty  to  the  1 
,iiare,  in  or  around  which  are  grouped  the  duef  public  buildiagB 
— the  town-hall,  court-houae.  post  omce,  market  buildingi.  public 


library,  St  Mary's  church  (Anclican)  and  St  Auguttine's  (Komaa 
Catholic).  Several  of  these  buildings  are  of  conndereble  architec- 
tural merit  and  fine  devation.  The  libcary,  of  Elisabethan  de^n, 
contains  some  45.000  volumes.  The  market  buildings,  at  the 
•outh'east  comer  of  the  square,  and  partly  excavated  from  the  aides 
of  the  diff .  contain  large  halls  for  the  fruit,  wool  and  feather  markets 
and  the  museum.  Feather-Market  Hall,  where  are  hekl  the  sales 
of  ostrich  feathen,  seatt  5000  pemns.  The  museum  has  valuable 
ethnographical  and  sooloeical  coUectsons.  Other  public  buHdix^ 
include  a  synagogue  and  a  Hindu  temple.  Leading  west  from  Maitec 
Square  is  Mam  Street,  in  which  are  the  prind^  buaincas  bouses. 
Between  Main  Street  and  the  sea  b  Strand  Street,  also  a  busy 
commercial  thoroughfare.  Behind  the  lower  town  streeu  rise  in 
terraces  to  "  The  Hill,"  a  residential  district.  Here  is  an  open  plot 
of  ground,  Donldn  Reserve,  containing  the  lighthouse  and  a  stone 
pyramid  with  an  inscription  in  memory  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir 
Kufane  Donkin,  described  as  "  one  of  the  most  pofect  of  human 
beings,  who  has  given  her  name  to  the  town  below."  A  fountain, 
surmounted  by  the  statue  of  a  war-hone,  erected  by  public  sub- 
scription in  190^  oommemoFStes  "  the  services  of  the  gallant  animals 
which  perished  m  the  Anglo-Boer  war,  1899-1^."  Farther  west 
is  a  larie  hospital,  one  of  the  finest  institutions  of  its  kind  in 
South  Africa.  At  the  southern  end  of  The  Hill  is  St  George's  Park, 
which  has  some  fine  trees,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  seneral  treeless, 
barren  aspect  of  the  town.  Port  Elisabeth  indeea  possesses  few 
natural  amenities,  but  its  golf  links  are  reputed  the  fineA  in 
South  Africa.  The  town,  apart  from  its  transit  trade  snd  the 
industries  connected  therewitn,  has  some  manufactures— jam  and 
confectionery  works;  oil,  candle  and  explodve  works;  saw  and  flour 
mills;  tanneries,  &c.    It  has  an  excellent  water  supply. 

The  Harbour.— Then  w  no  enclosed  basin,  but  the  roadstead  has 
excellent  holdins  ground,  protected  from  all  winds  except  the  south- 
east, the  prevailing  wind  being  westeriy.  No  hartwur  or  light  dues 
.. J ._  _#  —  a_^     ^^  p^j^  |j^  ^j^  jetties  of 

153  and  1463  ft.  in  length,  extend- 
ing to  the  four  fathoms  line.  These  jetties  are  provided  with 
hydiaulic  cranes,  &c.,  and  railways  connect  them  with  the  main 
line,  so  that  jgoods  can  be  sent  direct  from  the  jetties  to  every  part 
of  South  Africa.  In  Aivourable  weather  vessels  dnwing  up  to  at  ft. 
can  discharge  cargo  alongMde  the  jetties.  In  unfavourame  condi- 
tions and  for  larger  steamers  tugs  and  lighters  are  employed.  Rou^ 
weather  prevents  discharge  of  cargo  by  Ughters,  on  an  average,  seven 
days  in  the  year.  The  customs-house  and  principal  railway  statioo 
are  close  to  the  north  jetty.  The  port  is  sute  owned,  and  is  under 
the  administration  of  tne  harbour  and  railway  board  of  the  Union. 

rroie.— Port  Elizabeth  has  a  larse  import  trade,  chiefly  in  textUes. 
machinery,  hardware,  apparel  and  proviMons,  supplying  to  a  oon- 
sidenble  extent  the  markets  of  Kimberley.  Rhodesia,  the  Orange 
Free  Sute  and  the  Transvaal.  The  exports  are  mainljr  the  pro- 
duett  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cape  province,  the  most  important 
being  ostrich  feathers,  wool  and  mohair.  Skins,  hides  and  maise 
are  also  exported.  In  1855  the  value  of  the  imports  was  £376.000; 
in  1883  £2.364.000;  in  1898  £6,348,000;  in  1903  £io,i37AX)0. 
Depression  in  trade  brought  down  the  imports  in  1904  to /6.855/)00. 
In  1906  they  were  £6,564,000  and  in  1907  £6/)04,ooo.  The  export 
trade  has  been  of  slower  but  more  steady  growth.  It  was  valued 
at  £584,000  in  1855,  at  f^Mfioo  in  1883,  £3,103,000  in  1898, 
£3,010,000  in  1903.  Indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  agricultural 
community  was  little  affected  by  the  trade  depresdon  are  the  export 
figures  for  1904  and  1906,  which  were  £3,044,000  and  £3,637,000 
respectively.   In  1907  goods  valued  at  £3«tSO«ooo  were  exported. 

^0^ii<a/Mii.— The  population  within  the  munidpal  area  was  at  the 
1904  census  33.959;  that  within  the  district  of  Port  Elizabeth  46,636^ 
of  whom  13.783  were  whites.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  German 
origin  and  the  Deutsche  Liedertafel  is  one  of  the  moit  popular' dubt 
in  the 
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RuUtry. — ^Algoa  day  was  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz  in 
1488^  and  was  by  him  named  Bahia  da  Roca,  probably  with 
ndTcrenoe  to  the  rocky  iskt  in  the  bay,  on  which  he  is  stated  to 
have  erected  a  cross  (St  Croix  Island).  After  the -middle  of  the 
1 6th  century  the  bay  was  called  by  the  Porttiguese  Bahia  da 
Lagoa,  wh^ice  its  modem  designation.  In  1754  the  Dutch 
settlements  at  the  Cape  were  extended  eastwards  as 'far  as 
A]9)a  Bay.  The  convenience  of  reaching  the  eastern  district 
by  boat  was  then  recognised  and  advantage  taken  of  the* road- 
stead sheltered  by  Cape  Recife.  In  1799,  during  the  first 
occnpation  of  Cape  Colony  by  the  British,  Colonel  (afterwards 
General  Sir  John)  Vandeleur,  to  guard  the  roadstead,  built  a  small 
fort  on  the  hill  west  of  the  Baaken's  River.  It  was  named  Fort 
Frederick  in  honour  of  the  then  duke  of  York,  and  is  still  preserved. 
A  few  houses  grew  up  round  the  fort,  and  in  1820  besides  the 
military  there  was  a  civilian  population  at  Fort  Frederick  of 
sbout  35  persons.  In  April  of  that  year  arrived  in  the  bay  the 
first  of  some  4000  British  immigrants,  who  settled  in  the  eastern 
district,  of  the  colony  (Sec  Cape  Colony:  History).  Under  the 
supervision  of  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  acting  governor  of  the  Cape,  a 
town  was  laid  out  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  In  1836  it  was  made  a 
free  warehousing  port,  and  in  1837  the  capital  of  a  small  adjacent 
district.  To  overcome  the  difficulty  of  landing  from  the  road- 
stead a  breakwater  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baakens  River 
in  1856,  but  it  had  to  be  removed  in  1869^  as  it  caused  a  serioiis 
accumulation  of  'sand.  The  prosperity  which  followed  the 
construction  of  railways  to  the  interior  earned  for  the  port  the 
designation  of  "the  Liverpool  of  South  Africa."  Railway 
work  was  begun  in  1873  and  Fort  Elisabeth  is  now  in  ^iirect 
communication  with  all  other  parts  of  South  Africa.  At  the 
same  period  (1873)  the  building  of  the  existing  jetties  was 
undertaken.  Pbrt  Elizabeth  has  possessed  municipal  govern- 
ment since  1836.  Its  predominant  British  character  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  not  until  1909  was  the  foundation  stone  laid 
of  the  first  Dutch  Reformed  Qiurch  in  the  town. 

POBTIOUB,  JOHW  (d.  1736),  captain  of  the  city  guard  of 
Edinburgh,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  celebrated  riots 
of  1 736,  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Porteous,  an  Edinburgh  tailor. 
Having  served  in  the  army,  he  was  employed  in  1715  to  driU  the 
dty  guard  for  the  defence  of  Edinburgh  in  anticipation  of  a 
Jacobite  rising,  and  was  promoted  later  to  the  command  of  the 
forces  In  1736  a  smugger  named  Wilson,  who  had  won  popu- 
larity by  helping  a  companion  to  escape  from  the  Tolbooth 
prison,  was  haioged;  and,  some  slight  disturbance  occurring  at  the 
execution,  the  dty  guard  fired  on  the  mob,  kiUing  a  few  and 
wounding  a  considerable  number  of  persons.  Porteous,  who  was 
said  to  have  fired  at  the  people  with  his  own  hand,  was  brought 
to  trial  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  granting  of  a  reprieve  was 
hotly  resented  by  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  7th  of  September  1736  an  armed  body  of  men  in  disguise 
broke  into  the  prison,  sdzed  Porteous,  and  hanged  him  on  a 
signpost  in  the  street.  It  was  said  that  persons  of  high  position 
were  concerned  in  the  crime;  but  although  the  government 
offered  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  the  perpetrators,  and 
although  General  Moyle  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle  that  the 
criminals  were  "  well-known  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,"  no  one  was  ever  convicted  of  partidpation  in  the  murder. 
The  sympathies  of  the  people,  and  even,  it  is  said,  of  the  dergy, 
throughout  Scotland,  were  so  unmistakably  on  the  side  of  the 
rioters  that  the  original  stringency  of  the  bill  introduced  into 
parUamcnt  for  the  punishment  of  the  dty  of  Edinburgh  had  to 
be  reduced  to  the  levying  of  a  fine  of  £aooo  for  Porteous's 
widow,  and  the  disqualification  of  the  provost  for  holding  any 
public  office.  The  incident  of  the  Porteous  riots  was  used  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  The  Heart  of  Hidlolkian,      ,      - 

See  Sir  Danid  Wilvm,  liemoriah  of  Edinburgh  in  ike  Olden  Time 
(2  vols.  Edinbuxrii,  i^):  State  Totals,  vol.  xvii.;  William  Coxe, 
Memoirs  efOteLSeotS^  R.  Waluie  (4  vols.  London.  1816):  Alex- 
Cariyle,  AnioRogjrapky  (Edmburgb,  i860),  which  gives  the 
Kt  of  an  eye-witneas  01  the  eaocutkm  of  Vt^laon;  pamphlets 
\.  in  Britisti  Museum)  containing  The  Life  and  DeaA  of  Captain 


\  Museum)  oontainiiq; 

jndot*^ • 

Lecky,  History  of  Em^ 


^ Ufeo ^  _^._ 

Jokm  Porteous,  and  other  papers  relating  to  the  subject;  W.  E.  H 
iffoM  tn  Ike  Eighteenth  Century,  U.  334,  note 


[7  vols.,  London,  189a).  See  also  Scott's  notes  to  The  Heart  of 


PORTER,  BEHJAMIN  CURTIS  (1843-  ).  American  artist, 
was  bom  at  Melrose,  Massachusetts,  on  the  27th  of  August  1843. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  A.  H.  Bicknell  and  of  the  Paris  schools,  and 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
New  York,  in  1878;  and  a  full  arademinan  in  i88a  He  is  best 
known  as  a  painter  of  portraits. 

PORTER*  DAVID  (i 780-1843),  American  naval  officer,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Masasichusetts,  on  the  ist  of  February  1780. 
His  father,  David,  and  his  uncle,  Samuel,  commanded  American 
ships  in  the  War  of  Independence.  In  1796  he  accompanied 
his  father  to  the  West  Indies;  on  a  second  and  on  a  third  voyage 
he  was  impressed  on  British  vessels,  from  which,  however,  he 
escaped.  lie  became  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States  Navy 
in  April  1798;  served  on  the  "  ConsteUation  '•'  (Captain  Thomas 
Truxton)  and  was  midshipman  of  the  foretop  when  the  "  Constd- 
lation  "  defeated  the  "  Insurgente  ";  was  promoted  lieutenant 
in  October  1799,  and  was  in  four  Successful  actions  with  French 
ships  in  this  year.  In  1803,  during  the  war'  with  Tripoli,  he'  was 
first  lieutenant  of  the  "  Philaddphia  "  when  that  veaad  grounded, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  not  released  until  June  i8os*  He 
was  commissioned  master  commandant  in  April  1806;  in  1807- 
1810  served  about  New  Orleans  S  where  he  captured  several 
French  privateers,  and  in  i8ra.  was  promoted,  captain.  He 
commanded  the  frigate  "  Essex  "in  her  famous  voyage  in  i8t2-^ 
z8r4.  In  the  Atlantic  he  captured  aeven  brigs,  one  dbip,  on  the 
r3th  of  August. z8i2,  the  sloop  "Alert,"  the  first  British  war 
veasd. taken  in  the  War  of  x8x8. .  Without  orders  from  his 
superiors  he  then  (February  18x3)  rounded  Cape  Horn,  the 
harbours  of  the  east,  coast  of.  South  America  being  dosed  to 
him.  In  the  South  Padflc  he  captured  many  British  whalers, 
(th^  Britidi  ktaies  were  estimated  at  £500,000),  and  on  his  own 
authority  took  formal  posaesdon  (November-  x8z3)  of  Nuka^ 
hivah,  the  largest  of  the  Marquesas  Islands;  the  United  Sutes, 
however,  never  asserted  any  claim  to  the  island,  which  in  2842^ 
with  the  other  Marquesas,  was  annexed  by  France.  During 
most  of  February  and  Biaich  X814  he  was  blockaded  by  the 
British  frigates  ''  Chemb  "  and  "  Phoebe  "  in  the  harbour  of 
ValparaiBO,  and  on  the  38th  of  March  was  ddeated  by  these 
veaaels,  whidi  seem  to  have  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  port. 
He  was  released  on  parole,  and  sailed  for  New  York  on  the  "  Essex, 
Jr.,"  a  smsll  vessd  which  he  had  captured  fh>m  the  British; 
and  which  accompanied  the  ''  Essex."  At  Sandy  Hook  he  was 
detained  by  the  captain  of  the  British  ship-of-war  "  Satum  " 
(who  declared  that  Porter's  parole  was  no  longer  effective),  but 
escaped  in  a  small  boat.  He  was  a  member  of  the  new  board  of 
naval  commiadoners  from  28x5  until  2823,  when  he  commanded 
a  squadron  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  suppress  piracy.  One 
of  his  officers,  who  Umded  at  Fajardo  (or  Foxardo),  Porto  Rico, 
in  pursuit  of  a  pirate,  was  imprisoned  by  the  Spanish  authorities 
on  the  charge  of  piracy.  Porter,  without  reporting  the  inddent 
or  awaiting  instructions,  forced  the  authorities  to  apologize* 
He  was  recalled  (December  1824),  was  court-martialled,  and  was 
suspended  for  sue  months.  In  August  2826  he  redgned  his 
commisdon,  and  until  X829  was  commander-in-chid  of  the 
Mexican  navy,  then  fighting  Spain;  in  payment  for  his  services 
he  recdved  govenm)ent  land  in  Tebuantepec,  where  he  hoped  to 
promote  an  inter-oceanic  canal.  Preddent  Andrew  Jackson 
appointed  him  consul-general  to  Algiers  in  1830,  knd  in.  X83X 
created  for  him  the  post  of  charg6  d'affaires  at  Constantinople, 
where  in  x&fx  he  became  minister.  He  died  in.Pera  on  the  3rd  of 
March  1843. 

He  wrote  a  Journal  of  a  Cruise  made  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the 
U.S.  Frigate  "  Essex"  in  1812-13-14  (2  vols.,  X815;  2nd ed.,  182a), 
and  Constantinople  and  its  Environs  (2  vols.,  1835),  a  valuable 
guide-book.  See  the  Memoir  of  Commodore  David  ForUt  (Albany, 
New  York.  2875).  by  his  son,  Admird  David  D.  Porter. 

PORTER,  DAVID  DIZOK  (x8x3-x89.x),  American  naval 
offiicer,  son  of  Captaui  David  Porter,  was  bom  in  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  8th  of  June  28x3.   His  first  voyage,  with  his  father 

*  While  he  was  in  New  Orleans  he  adopted  Davkl  Farragot,  who 
later  served  with  him  on  the  "  Essex."  .  ^ 
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m  West  Indian  waters  in  1833-1834,  was  terminated  by  the 
Fajardo  affair  (see  Porter,  David).  In  April  1826  he  entered 
the  Mexican  navy,  of  which  his  father  was  commander-in-chief, 
and  which  he  left  in  1828,  after  the  capture  by  the  Spanish  of  the 
"  Guerrero/'  on  which  he  was  serving  imder  his  cousin,  David  H. 
Porter  (1804-1828),  who  was  killed  before  the  ship's  surrender. 
He  became  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1829, 
and  was  in  the  coast  survey  in  1836-1842.  .In  1839  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Captain  Daniel  Tod  Patterson  (1786-1839),  then 
commandant  of  the  Washington  navy-yard.  Porter  became  a 
lieutenant  in  February  1841;  served  at  the  naval  observatory 
in  1845-1846;  in  1846  he  was  sent  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
report  on  conditions  there.  During  the  Mexican  War  he  served, 
from  February  to  Jime  1847,  as  lieutenant  and  then  as  command- 
ing officer  of  the  "  Spitfire,"  a  paddle  vessel.buUt  for  use  on  the 
rivers,  and  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz  and  in 
the  other  naval  operations  under  Commander  M.  C.  Perry.  From 
the  close  of  the  Mexican  War  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
he  had  little  but  detail  duty;  in  1855  and  again  in  1856  he  made 
trips  to  the  Mediterranean  to  bring  to  the  United  States  camels 
for  army  use  in  the  south-west.  In  April  x86i  he  was  assigned 
to  the  "  Powhatan,"  and  was  sent  under  secret  orders  from  the 
president  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pickens,  Pensacola,  an  expedition 
which  he  had  urged.  Porter  *wu  promoted  commander  on  the 
aand  of  April,  and  on  the  30th. of  May  was  sent  to  blockade  the 
South- West  Pass  of  the  Mississippi.  In  August  he  left  the  gulf  in 
a  fruitless  search  jfpr  the  Confederate  cruiser  "  Sumter."  Upon 
his  return  to  New  York  an  November  he  urged  an- expedition 
against  New  Orleans  {q»v.),  and  recommended  the  appointment 
of  Commander  D.  G,  Farragut  (f.v.),  his  fosterrbrother,  to  the 
chief  command.  In  the  expedition  Porter  himself  commandied 
the  mprtar  flotilla,  which,  when  Farragut's  fleet  passed  the  forts 
on  the  early  morning  of  the  34th  of  April  1862,  covered  its 
passage  by  4  terrific  bombardment  that  neutralized  the  fire  of 
Fort  Jackson.  At  Vicksburjg  Porter's  bombardment  assisted 
Farragut  to  run  past  the  forts  (June  28).  On  the  9th  of  July 
Porter  was  ordered,  with  ten  mortar  boats,  to  the  James  river, 
where  McClellan's  army  wias  concentrated.  On  the  zsth  of 
October  he  took  commabd  of  the  gun-vessels  which  had  been 
built  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  which  he 
made  important  additions  at  an  improvised  navy-yard  at 
Mound  City,  Illinois.  With  this  he  took  part  in  the  capture 
of  Arkansas  Post  on  the  zxth  of  January  1863.  In  the  opera- 
tions for  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  in  1863  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  in  February  and  March  by  Porter's  vessels  to 
penetrate  through  connecting  streamy  and  bayous  to  the 
Yazoo  river  and  reach  -the  right  rear  of  the  Confederate 
defences  on  the  bluffs.  But  in  May  the  fleet  ran  past  the 
Vicksburg  batteries,  mastered  the  Confederate  forts  at  Grand 
Gulf,  and  made  it  possible  for  Grant's  army  to  undertake  the 
brilliant  campaign  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  place  (see 
AiCERJCAN  CiVT£  War  and  Vicksburg).  Porter  received  the 
thanks  of  Congress  for  "^  opening  the  Mississippi  Riyer  "  and  was 
promoted  rear-admirali  He  co-operated  with  Major-General 
N.  P.  Banks  in  the  Red  River  expeditions  In  March-May  1864, 
in  which  his  gun-boats,  held  above  Alexandria  by  shallow  water 
and  rapids,,  narrowly  escaped  isolation,  .being  enabled  to  return 
only  by  the  help  of  a  dam-  built  by  Lieut.-Colpnel  (Brigadier- 
General)  Joseph  Bailey  (1827-1867)..  On  the  12th  of  October 
1864  he  assumed  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron,  then  about  to  engage  in  a  combined  military  and  naval 
expedition  against  Fort  Fi^er,  North  Carolina.  Porter  claimed 
that  his  guns  silenced  Fort  Fbher,  but  Major-General  B.  F.  Butler, 
in  command  of  the  land  forces,  refused  to  assault,  asserting  that 
the  fort  was  practically  intact.  After  Butler's  removal,  Porter, 
co-operating  with  Major-General  Alfred  H.  Terry,  and  com- 
manding the  largest  fleet  assembled  at  any  one  point  during 
the  war,  took  the  fort  on  the  15th  of  January  1865;  for  thb  he 
again  received  the  thanks  of  Congress.  From  1865  to  1869  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
which  he  greatly  improved;  his  most  notable  change  being  the 
introduction  of  athletics.    On  the  25th  ol  July  he  became 


vice-admiral.  From  the  9th  of  March  to  the  25th  of  Juna 
1869,  while  Adolph  £.  Bone  (1809-1880),  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
secretary  of  the  navy  in  President  Grant's  cabinet,  Porter  was 
virtually  in  charge  of  the  navy  department.  In  1870  be 
succeeded  Farragut  in  the  grade  of  admiral,  which  lapsed 
after  Porter's  death  until.  1899,  when  it  was  re-established  to 
reward  Rear-Admiral  George  Dewey  for  his  victory  at  Manila. 
Porter  urged  the  reconstruction  of  the  navy,  which  be  saw 
begun  in  1882..  He  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  13th  of 
February  1891.  " 

Porter  wrote  a  Life  of  Commcdart  Dniil  Porter  (1875),  gcMsipy 
Incidents  and  Anecdotes  of  the  CivU  War  (1685),  a  nooe  too  accurate 
History  of  the  Navy  durin^Ae  War  of  the  RebeUum  (1887),  two  novels* 
Allan  Dare  and  Robert  leDiabte  (1885;  dramatixed,  1887)  and  Harry 
Marline  (1886),  and  a  short "  Romance  of  Gettysburg,*'  published  in 
71m  Criterion  m  1903'.  See  J.  R.  Soley,  j^dmiral  Porter  (New  York, 
1903)  in  the  '*  Great  Commanders  "  Series.  , 

Admiral  Porter's  three  brothers  were  in  the  service  of  tbe 
United  States:  William  David  Porter  (i8o9ri 864)  entered 
the  navy  in  1823,  commanded  the  *'  Essex  "  on  the  Tennessee 
and  the  Mississippi  in  the  Civil  War,  and  became  commodore  in 
July  1862  ;Th£odosjc  Henry  Porter  (181 7-1846)  was  the  first 
offirar  of  the  American  army  killed  in  the  Mexican  War;  and 
Henry  Ogden  Porter  (1823-1872)  resigned  from  the  United 
States  navy  in  1847,  after  seven  years'  service,  fought  under 
William  Walker  in  Central  America,  returned  to  the  Amejrican 
navy,  was  executive  offirar  of  the  "  Hatteras  "  when  she  was 
sunk  by  the  **  Alabama,"  and  received  wounds  in  the  action  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  died  several  years  later. 

PORTER,  EKDTMION  (1587-1649),  English  royalist,  de- 
scended from  Sir  William  Porter,  sergeant-at-arms  to  Henry  VII., 
-and  son  of  Edmund  Porter,  of  Aston-sub-£dge  in  Gloucester- 
shire, by  his  cousin  Angela,  daughter  of  GQes  Porter  of  Mickleton, 
in  ,the  same  county,  was  brought  up  in  Spain-^where  he  had 
relativesr-as  page  in  the  household  of  Olivares.  He  afterwards 
entered  successively  the  service  of  Edward  Villiers  and  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  through  thelatter's  recommendation  became  groom 
of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  I.  In  October  1622  he  was  sent 
to  negotiate  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Palatinate  and  the 
marriage  'With  the  Infanta.  He  accompanied  Charles  -and 
Buckingham  on  their  foolhardy  expedition  in  1623,  acted  as 
their  interpreter,  and  was  included  in  the  consequent  attack 
made  by  Lord  Bristol  on  Buckingham  in  1626.  In  1628  he  was 
employed  as  envoy  to  Spain  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  in  1634 
on  a  mission  to  the  Netherlands  to  the  Infante  Ferdinand. 
During  the  Civil  War  Porter  remained  a  constant  and  faithful 
servant  of  the  king.  He  was  with  him  during  the  two  Scottish 
campaigns,  attended  him  again  on  the  visit  to  Scotlandin  August 
164X,  and  followed  Charles  on  his  last  departure  from  London 
in  1642,  receiving  the  nominal  command  of  a  regiment,  and  sitting 
in  the  Royalist  parliament  at  Oxford  in  1643.  He  had,  however, 
little  faith  in  the  king's  measures.  "  His  Majesty's  businesses," 
he  writes  in  1641,  "  run  in  their  wonted  channel — subtle  designs 
of  gaining  the  popular  opinion  and  weak  executions  for  the  up- 
holding of  monarchy."  His  fidelity  to  Charles  was  of  a  personal, 
not  of  a  political  nature.  "  My  duty  and  loyalty  have  taught 
me  to  follow  my  king,"  he  declares,  *'  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
nothing  shall  divert  me  from  it."  This  devotion  to  the  king, 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  agent  and  prot6g6  of  Buckingham,  and 
that  his  wife  Olivia,  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Boteler  of  Bramfield, 
and  niece  of  Buckingham,  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  drew 
.upon  him  the  hostility  of  the  opposite  faction.  As  member  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  in  which  he  sat  as  member  for  Droitwich, 
he  was  one  of  the  minority  of  59  who  voted  against  Strafford's 
attainder,  and  was  in  consequence  proclaimed  a  "  betrayer  of 
his  country."  On  the  xsth  of  February  1642  he  was  voted 
one  of  the  dangerous  counsellors,  and  specially  excepted  from 
pardon  on  the  4th  of  October  and  in  the  treaties  of  peace 
negotiated  subsequently,  while  on  the  xoth  of  March  1643  he 
was  excluded  from  parliament.  Porter  was  also  implicated  in 
the  army  plot;  he  assisted  Glamorgan  in  illegally  putting  the 
great  seal  to  the  commission  to  negotiate  with  the  Irish  in  1644; 
and  was  charged  with  having  in  the  same  maimer  aflked  the 
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great  teal  of  Scotland,  then  temporarily  in  his  keeping,  to  that  of 
O'NeOl  in  1641,  and  of  having  incurred  aome  responnbility  for 
the  Ixi9h  rebdlion.  Towards  the  end  of  1645,  T^^itn  the  king's 
canse  was  finally  lost,  Porter  abandoned  En^and,  and  resided 
succeaaively  in  France,  Bruuels,  where  he  was  reduced  to  great 
poverty,  ud  the  Ketherlands.  The  property  which  he  had 
amimulatrd  during  the  tenure  of  his  various  appointments,  by 
snocesaful  commerdal  undertakings  and  by  favours  of  the  court, 
was  now  for  the  most  part  either  confiscated  or  encumbered. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1649,  after  the  king's  death,  and  was 
allowed  to  compound  for  what  remained  of  it.  He  dieid  shortly 
afterwards,  and  was  buried  on  the  30th  of  August  1649  at  St 
Maitin's-in-the-Fields,  leaving  as  a  special  charge  in  his  will  to 
his  sons  and  descendants  to  "  observe  and  respect  the  family  of 
my  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham,  deceased,  to  whom  I  owe  all  the 
happineas  I  had  in  the  world."  He  left  five  sons,  who  all  played 
conspicuous,  if  not  all  creditable,  ports  in  the  history  of  the  time. 
According  to  Wood,  Porter  was  "  beloved  by  two  kings:  James  I. 
for  his  admirable  wit  and  Charles  I.  for  his  general  bearing, 
brave  style,  sweet  temper,  great  experience,  travels  and  modem 
languages."  During  the  period  of  his  prosperity  Porter  had 
gained  a  great  reputation  in  the  worid  of  art  and -letters.  He 
wrote  verses,  was  a  generous  patron  of  Davenant,  who  especially 
sings  his  praises,  of  Dekker,  Warmstrey,  May,  Herrick  and 
Robert  Dover,  and  was  included  among  the  84  "  essentials  " 
in  Bolton's  "  Academy  Royal."  He  was  a  judicious  collector 
of  pictures,  and  as  the  friend  of  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Mytens  and 
other  painters,  and  as  agent  for  Charles  in  his  purchases  abroad 
be  had  a  considerable  share  in  forming  the  king's  magnificent 
collection.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  procuring  the  Arundel 
pictures  from  Spain.  The  authorship  of  "BUb^rurHi,  16491  a 
vindication  of  the  ELccbr  fiankucij,  has  been  attributed  with  some 
I  to  Porter. 


AUTBORITIBS.— life antf  Letters  ofEndymton  Porter ^  by  D.Towns- 
faend  (1897):  article  m  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biot.,  by  C.  H.  Firth  and 
aotborities  there  dted ;  ifemtf^x,  by  D.  Ltoyd  (1668),  p.6s7;  Burton's 
HisL  of  Scotland  (1873),  vi.  346-347;  Emg.  Hut.  Rev.  u.  531,  69a; 
Givdiner's  Hist,  of  Endand;  Lnes  oftke  Lords  Strangford  (1877),  ^ 
E.  B.  de  Fonblanque  (Life  and  Letters):  Wood,  Atkenae  Oxontenses; 
dareitdon's  History  of  the  RtheUion;  StaU  Papers  and  Catendar.  of 
State  Papers:  Calendar  of  StaU  Papers:  Dom.  and  of  Committee  for 
Compomidiut:  The  Clusters  of  Ckichele,  by  Waters,  i.  144-140;  EiMon 
BastHie,  by  fcd.  Alraack,  (.  94.  There  are  also  various  reierenoes, 
&C.,  to  Endymion  Porter  m  Additional  Charters,  British  Museum, 
6223,  1633,  6235;  Add.  MSS.  15,858;  33.  374;  and  Egierton  3550, 
2S33:  in  the  Hist.  USS.  Comm.  Series;  MSS.  of  Duke  of  Portland, 
fire,  and  in  Hot**  and  Queries;  also  Thomason  Tracts,  Brit..  Mus., 
£  118  (13). 

PORTER,  FnZ^OHN  (1823-1901),  American  soldier,  was 
bom  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  31st  of  August 
1822.-  He  was  the  son  of  a  naval  officer,  and  nephew  of 
David  Porter  of  the  frigate  "  Esses."  He  graduated  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  in  1845 .  and  was  assigned 
to  the  artillery.  In  the  Mexican  War  he  won  two  brevets 
for  gallantry— that  of  captain  for  MoUno  del  Rey  and  that  of 
major  for  Chapultepec.  He  served  at  West  Point  as  instructor 
and  adjutant  (1849-1855),  and  he  took  part  in  the  Utah 
expedition.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  z86x  he 
was  employed  on  staff  duties  in  the  eastern  states,  and 
rendered  great  assistance  in  the  organization  of  Peimsylvanian 
volunteers.  In  the  absence  of  higher  authority  Porter  sanctioned 
00  his  own  responsibility  the  request  of  Missouri  Unionists  for 
permission  to  raise  troops,  a  step,  which  had  an  important 
influence  upon  the  struggle  lor  the  possession  of  the  state. 
He  became  colonel  of  a  new  regiment  of  regulars  on  the  14th 
of  May,  and  soon  afterwards  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 
Under  McCIeUan  he  commanded  a  division  of  infantry  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  and  directed  the  Union  siege  operations 
against  Yorktown,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  placed  in  com- 
luud  of  the  V.  army  corps.  When  the  Seven  Days'  battle  (q.v.) 
began  Porter's  corps  had  to  sustain  alone  the  full  weight  of  the 
Confederate  attack,  and  though  defeated  in  the  desperately 
fought  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  (June  37,  1862)  the  steadiness 
€C  his.  defence  was  so  conspicuous  that  he  was  immediately 
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promoted  major-general  of  volunteers  and  brevet  brigadier- 
general  U,S.A.  His  corps,  moreover,  had  the  greatest  share  in 
the  successful  battles  of  Glendale  and  Malvern  Hill.  Soon  after- 
wards, with  other  units  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  V.  corps 
was  sent  to  reinforce  Pope  in  central  Virginia.  Its  inactibn  on 
the  first  day  of  the  disastrous  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  (q.v.) 
led  to  the  general'^  subsequent  disgrace;  but  it  made  a  splendid 
fij^t  on  the  second  day  to  save  the  army  from  complete  rout, 
and  subsequently  tband  in  the  Antietam  campaign.  On  the 
same  day  on  which  McCeUan  was  relieved  from  his  command. 
Porter,  his  warm  friend  and  supporter,  was  suspended.  A  few 
days  later  he  was  tried  by  court-martial  on  charges  brought 
against  him  by  Pope,  and  on  the  szst  of  January  2863  was 
sentenced  to  be  cashiered  "  and  for  ever  disqualified  from  holding 
any  office  of  trust  under  the  government  of  the  United  States." 
After  many  years  Porter's  friends  succeeded  (1878)  in  procuring 
a  revision  of  the  case  by  a  board  of  distingui^ed  general  officers. 
This  board  reported  strongly  in  Porter's  favour,  but  at  the 
time  the  remission  of  the  disqualifying  penalty  was  all  that  was 
obtained  in  the  way  of  redress.  Genenl  Grant  had  now  taken 
Porter's  part,  and  wrote  an  article  in.voL  135.  of  the  North 
American  Rniew  entitled  "  An  Undeserved  Stigma."  Against 
much  opposition,  partly  political  (r879-x886)  and  a  vetoon  a  legal 
point  from  President  Arthur,  a  rdief  bill  finaUy  passed  Congress, 
and  Porter  was  on  the  5th  of  August  1886  restored  to  the  United 
States  army  as  colonel  and  placed  on  the  retired  list,  no  provision, 
however,  being  made  for  compensation.  After  the  Civil  War 
General  Porter  was  engaged  in  business  in  New  York,  and  Utter 
held  successively  many  important  municipal  offices.  In  1869 
he  declined  the  offer  made  by  the  khedive  of  the  chief  ooounand 
of  the  Egyptian  army.  He  died  on  the  .21st  of  May  1901,  at 
Morristown,  New  Jersey.' 

See.  besides  General  Grant's  artkle,  Oa,"  The  Second  Battla 
of  Bull  Run  ai  connected  with  the  Porter  Case  (Cincinnati,  1882}: 
Lord.  A  Summary  of  the  Case  of  P-  /.  Porter  (1883),  and  oapers  m 
vol.  iL  of  the  publications  of  the  Military  Historical  Sooftyof 
Massachusetts. 

PORTER,  BERRY  Of.' 1596^x599),  Engfa'sh  dramatist,  author 
of  The  Two  Angry  Women  ofAhingdon,  may  probably  be  identified 
with  the  Henry  Porter  who  matriculated  at  Brssenose  College, 
Oxford,  on  the  19th  of  June  1589)  and  is  described  as  aged 
sixteen  and  the  son  of  a  gentlenian  of  London.  From  1596  to 
1599  he  was  engaged  in  writing  plays  for  Henslowe  for  the 
adoiiral's  men,  and  his  doaest  associate  seems  to  have  been 
Henry  Chettle.  The  earlier  entries  in  Henslowe's  Diary  are 
respectful  in  tone,  and  the  considerable  sums  paid  to  "  Mr  Porter  " 
prove  that  his  plays  were  pop\dar.  Henslowe  secured  in  February 
X599  the  sole  rights  of  any  play  in  which  Porter  had  a  hand, 
the  consideration  being  an  advance  of  forty  shillings.  As  time 
goes  on  he  is  familiarly  referred  to  as  "  Harry  Porter  ";  his 
borrowings  become  more  frequent,  and  the  sums  less,  until  on 
the  z6th  of  April  1599  he  obtained  a  loan  of  twelve  pence  in 
exchange  for  a  bond  to  pay  all  he  owed  to  Henslowe^twenty- 
five  shillings— on  pain  of  forfeiting  teA  pounds.  Whether  he 
paid  or  not  does  not  appear,  but  his  last  loan  is  recorded  on  the 
36th  of  May  X599,  after  which  nothing  further  is  known  of  him. 
It  seems  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  he  is  the  Henry 
Porter  who  took  his  degree  as  Mus.  Bac.  at  Christ  Church  in  1600 
after  twelve  years'  study,  and  whose  skill  in  sacred  music  is  cele- 
brated in  an  epigram  by  John  Weever.  The  entries  in  Henslowe's 
Diary  indicate  that  he  wrote  a  play  called  Love  Prevented  (X598), 
Hot  Anger  soon  Cold,  with  Chettle  and  Ben  Jonson  (1598),  the 
second  part  of  The  Two  Angry  Women  of  AUngion  (1598),  The 
Pour  Merry  Women  of  Abingdon  (2599),  and  TheSpencers  (1599); 
with  Chettle.  None  of  these  are  extant,  unless,  as  has  been 
suggested,  Lave  Prevented  is  another  name  for  The  Pleasant 
History  of  the  two  angry  women  of  Abingdon.  With  the  humorous 
mirth  of  Dich  Coomes  and  Nicholcs  Proverbes,  two  serving  men 
(1599)1  the  importance  of  which  is  well  described  by  Professor 
Gayley:  "  As  a  comedy  of  unadulterated  native  flavour,  breath- 
ing rural  life  and  manners  and  the  modem  spirit,  constructed 
with   knowledge  of    the   stage,  and   without  affectation  or 
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constraint,  it  has  no  foregoing  anabgue  eicept  perhaps  The 
Pinner  of  Wakefield.  No  play  preceding  or  contemporary  yields 
an  easier  conversational  prose,  not  even  the  Merry  Wives." 

Alexander  Dyce  edited  the  Angry  Women  for  the  Percy  Society 
in  1841 :  and  it  is  included  in  W.  C.  Hazlitt's  edition  of  Dodsley  • 
Old  Plays  (1874).  1^  ^"  edited  by  Havelock  ElUs  in  Nero  and  other 
plays  (1S88,  ''Mermaid  Series,'^  and  in  Representative  English 
Comedies  (1903),  with  an  introducuon  by  the  general  editor,  Profeaeor 
C.  M.  Gayley. 

PORTERf  HORACE  (1837-  ),  American  diplomatist  and 
soldier,  was  bom  in  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  15th  of 
April  1857;  son  of  David  Rittenhouse  Porter  (1788-1867), 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1839-1845,  and  grandson  of  Andrew 
Porter  (1743-18x3),  an  officer  in  the  Continental  Army  during 
the  War  of  Independence,  and  surveyor-general  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1809  until  his  death.  Horace  Porter  studied  for  a  year 
{1854)  at  the  Lawrence  scientific  school  of  Harvard  University, 
and  then  entered  the  United  Sutes  Military  Academy,  where 
he  graduated  in  x86o,  third  in  his  class.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
was  chief  of  ordnance  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski;  then  served 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  after  AntieUm;was  transferred 
to  the  west,  where  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga 
(for  gallantry  in  which  he  received  a  congressional  medal  of 
honour  in  June  1903)  and  Chattanooga;  and  in  April  1864 
became  aide-de-camp  to  General  Grant,  in  which  position  he 
served  until  March  1869.  He  earned  the  brevet  of  captain  at  Fort 
Pulaski,  that  of  major  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  that 
of  lieutenant-colonel  at  New  Market  Heighu,  and  in  March  1865 
was  breveted  colonel  and  brigadier-general  From  August  1867 
to  January  x868,  while  (jtatnX  Grant  was  secretary  of  war  ad 
interim^  Porter  was  an  assistant  secretary,  and  from  March  1869  to 
January  1873,  when  Grant  was  president,  Porter  was  his  executive 
secretary.  He  resigned  from  the  army  in  December  1873,  when 
he  became  vice-prnident  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
and  held  other  business  positions.  From  March  1897  to  May  1905 
he  was  United  States  ambassador  to  France.  At  his  personal 
expense  he  conducted  (1899-1905)  a  successful  search  for  the 
body  of  John  Paul  Jones/  who  had  died  in  Paris  in  1792..  For 
this  he  received  (May  9, 1906)  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  privileges  of  the  floor  for  life. 
In  1907  he  was  a  membw  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Hague  Peace  Conference.  General  Porter  became  well-known 
as  a  public  speaker,  and  delivered  orations  at  the  dedication  of 
General  Grant's  tomb  in  New  York,  at  the  centeimial  of  the 
founding  of  West  Point,  and  at  the  re-interment  of  the  body  of 
John  Paul  Tones  at  Annapolis.  His  publications  include  West 
Point  Life  (1866)  and  Campaigning  with  Grant  (1897). 

PORTBR,  JANB  (1776-1850),  British  novelist,  daughter  of 
an  army  surgeon,  was  bom  at  Durham  in  1776.  Her  life  and 
RpuUtion  are  dosdy  linked  with  those  of  her  sister,  Anna  Maua 
POKTES  (1780-1832),  novelist,  and  her  brother,  Sia  RobektKer 
PoETER  (1775-1842),  painter  and  traveller.  After  their  father's 
death,  in  1779,  the  mother  removed  from  Durham,  their  birth- 
place, to  EcUnburgh,  where  the  children's  love  of  romance  was 
stimulated  by  their  association  with  Flora  Macdonald  and  the 
young  Walter  Scott.  Mrs  Porter  moved  to  London,  so  that  her 
son  might  study  art,  and  the  sisters  subsequently  resided  at 
Thames  Ditton  and  at  Esher  with  their  mother  until  her  death 
in  1831.  Aima  Maria  Porter  published  Artless  Tales  in  1795- 
1795,  the  first  of  along  series  of  works  of  which  the  more  note- 
worthy are  Walsh  ColviUe  (1797).  Octavic  (1798).  The  Lake  of 
KiUamey  (1804),  A  Sailor^s  Friendship  and  a  SMier's  Love  (iSos)» 
The  Hungarian  Brothers  (1807),  Don  Sebastian  (1809),  Ballads, 
Romances  and  other  Poems  (i8zx).  The  Recluse  of  Norway  (18x4), 
The  Knight  of  St  John  (1817),  The  Past  of  St  Magdalen  (18x8), 
The  Village  of  Mariendorpt  (x82x),  Roche  Blanche  (1822),  Honor 
(yHara  (1826)  and  Baro»y  (X830).  Jane  Porter— whose  mtel- 
lectual  power,  though  slower  in  development  and  in  expression, 
was  greater  than  her  sister's— had  in  the  meantime  gained  imme- 
diate popularity  by  her  first  work,  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  (X803), 

*  6ee  Jones.  John  Paul,  and  an  article  by  General  Porter, "  The 
Kecove^  of  the  Body  of  John  Paul  Jones,"  in  the  Century  IfafociM, 
(X905),  tot.  927  iqq. 


which  was  translated  into  several  languages  and  procured  her 
election  as  canoness  of  the  Teutonic  order  of  St  Joachim.  In 
18  to,  four  years  before  the  appearance  of  Waverley,  she  attempted 
national  romance  in  her  Scottish  Chiefs.  The  story  of  Wallace 
had  been  a  favourite  one  in  her  childhood,  and  she  was  probably 
weU  acquainted  with  the  poem  of  Blind  Harry  (Henry  the 
Minstrel).  Although  the  book  lacked  historical  accuracy,  and 
the  figure  of  Wallace  is  a  sentimental  conception  of  the  least 
convincing  kind,  the  picturesque  power  of  narration  displayed 
by  Miss  Porter  has  saved  the  story  from  the  oblivion  which  has 
overtaken  the  works  of  most  of  Scott's  predecessors  in  historical 
fiction.  Her  later  works  included  The  Pastor's  Fireside  (18x5), 
Duke  Christian  of  LUneburg  (1824),  Coming  Out  (1828)  and  The 
Field  of  Forty  Footsteps  (1828).  In  conjunction  with  her  sister 
she  published  in  1826  the  Tales  round  a  Winter  Hearth.  She 
also  wrote  some  plays,  and  frequent  contributions  to  current 
periodical  literature.  Sir  Edward  Seaward* s  Diary  (X831)  was 
asserted  by  Miss  Porter  to  be  fotmded  on  documents  placed  in 
her  hands  by  the  author's  family,  but  is  generally  regarded  as 
pure  fiction.  The  claim  of  her  eldest  brother,  Dr  William  Ogilvie 
Porter,  to  iu  authorship  rests  on  a  memorial  inscription  in 
Bristol  Cathedral,  written  by  Jane.  On  the  2xst  of  September 
1832  Anna  Maria  died,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  Jane  became 
"  a  wanderer  "  amongst  her  relations  .and  friends. 

Robert  Ker  Porter  had  in  his  own  way  been  scarcely  lest 
successful  than  his  sisters.  After  two  years  of  study  at  the 
Royal  Academy  he  had  gained  reputation  as  a  painter  of  altar- 
pieces  and  battle-scenes  of  imposing  magnitude.  He  went  to 
Russia  as  historical  painter  to  the  emperor  hi  X804,  travelled 
in  FinUmd  and  Sweden,  where  he  received  knighthood  from 
Gustavus  IV.  in  x8o6,  and  accompanied  Sir  John  Moore*  to 
Spain  in  x8o8.  In  x8xx  he  returned  to  Russia  and  married  a 
Russian  princess.  He  was  knighted  by  the  Prince  Regent  in 
18x3.  In  X817  he  travelled  to  Persia  by  way  of  St  .Petersburg 
and  the  Caucasus,  returning  through  Bagdad  and  western 
Asia  Minor.  He  examined  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  making  many 
valuable  drawings  and  c6pying  cuneiform  inscriptions.  In 
X826  he  became  British  consul  in  Venezuela.  His  services  there 
were  recognized  by  a  knight  commandership  of  the  Order  of 
Hanover.  Accounts  of  his  wanderings  are  to  be  found  in  his 
Travelling  Sketches  in  Russia  and  Sweden  (1808),  Letters  from 
Portugal  and  Spain  (1809),  Narrative  of  the  late  Campaign  in 
Russia  (X813),  and  Travds  in  Ceorgiaf  Persia,  Armenia,  Ancient 
Babylonia  6r'c.,  during  the  years  18x7^x820  (X82X-X822).  After 
leaving  Venezueb  (1841)  he  again  visited  St  Petersburg,  and  died 
there  suddenly  on  the  4th  of  May  1842.  Jane  Porter,  who  had 
joined  him  in  Russia,  then  returned  to  EngUmd  and  took  up 
her  residence  with  her  eldest  brother  at  Bristol,  where  she  died 
on  the  24th  of  May  x85a 

PORTER,  MARY  (d.  X765),  English  actress,  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Betterton  by  Mrs  Barry,  who  had  seen  her  play 
the  Fairy  Queen  at  Bartholomew  Fair.  In  his  company  she 
made  her  first  appearance  in  X699,  in  tragedy,  in  which  she  was 
at  her  best,  although  she  also  played  a  long  Ibt  of  comedy  parts. 
When  her  friends,  Mrs  Barry,  Mrs  Bracegirdle  and  Mrs  Oldfield, 
had  retired  from  the  stage,  she  was  left  its  imdisputed  queen. 
She  djedon  the  29th  of  February  1765. 

PORTER,  HQAH  (18XX-X892),  American  educationalist  and 
philosophical  writer,  was  bom  in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  on 
the  X4th  of  December  x8ix.  He  graduated  at  Yale  CoUege, 
183X,  and  laboured  as  a  Congregational  minister  in  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts,  X836-1846.  He  was  elected  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  and  metaphysics  at  Yale  in  X846,  and  from 
X87X  to  x886  he  was  president  of  the  college.  He  edited  several 
editions  of  Noah  Webster's  English  dictionary,  and  wrote  on 
education,  &c.  His  best-known  work  is  The  Human  Intdlecl, 
with  an  Introduction  upon  Psychology  and  the  Human  Soul  (x868), 
comprehending  a  general  history  of  philosophy,  and  following 
in  part  the  "  common-sense  "  pUlosophy  of  the  Scottish  school, 
while  accepting  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  intuition,  and  declaring 
the  notion  of  design  to  be  a  priori.  He  died  in  New  Haven  00 
the  4th  of  March  1892. 
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POBTBDS,  BBILBT  (X73X-1808),  bishop  of  London,  was  bom 
at  York  and  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  fellow  in  x  752.  He  was  ordained  in  1 7 57,  and  in  1 76a  was 
appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
In  1767  he  became  rector  of  Lambeth,  and  took  his  D.D.  degree 
at  Cambridge,  preaching  on  that  occasion  a  sermon  which  in- 
duced John  Norris  (i734-i777)  to  found  the  Norrisiaii  professor- 
ship of  divinity.  About  two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  king  and  master  of  the  hospital  of  St  Cross, 
Winchester.  In  1776  he  became  bbhop  of  Chester,  and  in 
1787  be  was  translated  to  London.  He  x^  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Church  Missionary  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  societies, 
snd  laboured  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Of  his  poblithcd  works  the  Review  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Arckbiskcp  Seeker  (London,  1770).  and  the  Summary  of  the  jnincipal 
Eaidences  for  the  Truth  and  Dtvine  Oripn  of  the  Christian  Revelation 
(London,  1800),  have  paaoed  through  numerous  editions. 

PORTFOLIO  (shortened  form  of  porta  Jciio,  adapted  from  the 
ItaL  portafogli,  portare,  to  carry,  and  fogti,  sheets  or  leaves  of 
paper,  Lat.  folium,  leaf)*  a  case  for  keeping  papers,  documents, 
prints,  maps,  &c,  usually  a  leather  book-cover  with  a  flexible 
back.  As  the  official  documents  of  a  state  department  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  minister  of  that  department,  the  word  "  port- 
folio "  is  frequently  used  figuratively  of  the  office  itself,  par- 
ticularly on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  the  "  portfolio  "  is 
the  symbol  of  office,  as,  in  English  usage,  the  "  seals  "  are  for  the 
secretaryships  of  state.  The  phrase  '*  minister  without  port- 
folio "  is  applied  to  a  member  of  a  ministry  to  whom  no  special 
department  is  assigned 

PORT  GLASGOW,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh  and  seaport 
of  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  2o\  m.  W.N.W.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Caledonian  railway. 
P6p.  (x9ox),  16,857.  The  ground  behind  the  town  rises  to  a 
heiglit  of  700  ft.  and  is  partly  occupied  by  villas.  Anu>ngst  the 
principal  buildings  are  tJie  town  house  (1815),  with  a  tower  and 
s[Mre;  the  town  hall  (1873),  the  library  (1887)  founded  by  James 
Moffat,  a  merchant  of  the  burgh,  and  the  Cwnnegie  Park  Orphan- 
age, also  provided  from  the  satne  bequest.  Birkmyre  Park  was 
opened  in  1894.  The  industries  include  shipbuilding  and  allied 
trades,  en^neering  works,  and  iron  and  brass  foundries.  The 
area  of  the  port  (which  has  wet  and  graving  docks)  amounts  to 
16  acres,  and  there  are  aooo  yds.  of  quayage.  The  harbours 
axe  accessible  at  all  stages  of  the  tide.  The  district  originally 
Conned  port  of  the  parish  of  Kilmalcolm,  the  nucleus  of  the  town 
being  the  village  of  Newark  attached  to  the  barony  of  that  name. 
In  x668  it  was  purchased  from  Sir  Patrick  Maxwell  of  Newark 
by  the  Gla^ow  magistrates,  who  here  constructed  a  harbour. 
In  X695  >t  was  erected  into  a  separate  parish  under  the  luune  of 
New  Port  Ghsgow.  In  x  7 10  it  became  the  chief  custom-house 
port  for  the  Clyde,  until  superseded  by  Greenock.  The  graving 
dock  made  in  X76a  was  the  first  dock  of  the  kind  in  Scotland. 
In  177s  Port  Glasgow  was  created  a  burgh  of  barony  and  since 
1853  has  forxned  one  of  the  Kilmarnock  parliamentary  burghs 
(with  Kilmarnock,  Dumbarton,  Renfrew  and  Rutherglen).  It 
is  governed  by  a  council  with  provost  and  bailies.  Adjoining 
the  town  on  the  east  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Newark  Castle, 
a  quadrangular  building  dating  from  the  end  of  the  x6th  century. 
Formerly  the  property  of  the  Dennistoxms,  it  now  belongs  to 
the  Shaw-Stewarts.. 

P0R1HCAWU  a  seaport  and  urban  district  in  the  miu- 
partiamentaiy  division  of  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales,  50  m. 
by  rail  W.  of  (Cardiff  and  22  m.  S.E.  of  Swansea.  Pop.  (1901) 
1872.  The  urban  district  (formed  in  X893)  is  conterminous 
with  the  dvil  parish  of  Newton  Nottage,  which,  in  addition  to 
Porthcawl  proper,  built  on  the  sea-front,  comprises  the  ancient 
village  of  Nottage,  x  m.  N.,  and  the  more  modem  village  of  New- 
ton, X  m.  N.E.  of  Porthcawl.  The  natural  harbour  of  Newton 
(as  it  used  to  be  called)  was  improved  by  a  breakwater,  and  was 
connected  by  a  tramway  with  Maesteg,  whence  coal  and  iron 
were  broo^t  for  shipment.  The  tramway  was  convened  into 
a  railway,  and  tn'x865  opened  for  passenger  traffic.  In  x866  a 
dock  (7I  acres)  and  tidal  basin  (2)  acres)  were  constructed,  but 


since  about  X902  they  have  fallen  into  disuse  and  the  coal  is 
diverged  to  other  ports,  chiefly  Port  Talbot.  Porthcawl,  however, 
has  grown  in  popularity  as  a  watering-place.  Situated  on  a 
slightly  elevated  headland  facing  Swansea  Bay  and  the  Bristol 
Channel,  it  has  fine  sands,  rocks  and  breezy  commons,  on  one  of 
which,  near  golf  links  resorted  to  from  all  parts  of  Glamorgan,  is 
"The  Rest,"  a  convalescent  home  for  the  working  classes, 
completed  in  xSgx,  with  accommodation  for  eighty  persons. 
The  climate  of  Porthcawl  is.  bracing,  and  the  rainfall  (averaging 
25  in.)  is  about  the  lowest  on  the  South  Wales  coast.  The  district 
b  described  by  R.  D.  Blackmore  m  his  tale  The  Maid  of  'Sker 
(1872},  based  on.  a  legend  associated  with  Sker  House,  a 
fine  Elizabethan  building  ii^  the  adjoining  parish  of  Sker,  which 
was  formerly  extra-parochial..  The  parish  church  (dedicated  to 
St  John  the'Baptist)  has  a  pre-Reformation  stone  altar  and  an 
ancient  carved  stone  pulpit,  said  to  be  the  only  lelic  of  an  earlier 
church  now  covered  by  the  sea. ' 

PORT  HOPE,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  Durham  county, 
Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  63  m.  N.E. 
of  Toronto  by  the  Grand  Trunk  raOway,  and  connected  with 
Charbtte,  the  port  for  Rochest&i  New  Yorit,  by  a  daily  steamboat 
service.  Th<  population,  5585  in  x88x,  shrunk  in  xgox  to  4188, 
but  is  increasing  owing  to  the  popularity  of  the  town  as  a  summer 
resort.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  side  and  at  the  foot 
of  hills  overlooking  the  lake;  and  Smith's  Creek,  by  which  it  is 
traversed,  supplies  abundant  water-power.  Trade  is  carried  on 
in  liunber,  grain  and  flour.  Trinity  (College  School,  a  residential 
school  under  Anglican  control,  has  a  long  and  creditable  history. 

PORT  HUDSON,  a  village  in  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish, 
Jx}uisiana,  U.S.A.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about 
X35  m.  above  New  Orleans.  At  the  sharp  turn  of  the' Missis- 
sippi here  the  Confederates  in  1862  built  on  the  commanding 
bluffs  powerful  batteries  covering  a  stretch  of  about  3  m.,  thdr 
strongest  fortifications  along  the  Mississippi  between  New  Orleans 
and  Vicksburg.  On  the  night  of  the  X4th  of  March  X863  Admiral 
Farragut,  with  seven  vessels,  attempted  to  run  past  the  batteries, 
commanded  by  Brigadier-Ckneral  William  MJ  Gardner,  but  four 
of  his  vesseb  were  disabled  and  forced  to  turn  back,  one,  the 
"  Mississippi "  was  destroyed,  and  only  two,  the  "  Hartford  "  and 
the  "  Albatross  "  got  past.  General  N.  P.  Banks's  land  attack, 
on  the  27th  of  May,  was  unsuccessful,  the  Union  loss,  nearly 
2000,  being  six  times  that  of  the  Confederates.  A  second  attack 
on  the  X4th  of  June,  entailed  a  further  Union  loss  of  about 
x8oo  men.  But  on  the  9th  of  July,  two  days  after  the  news 
of  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  after  a  siege  of  45  days,  General 
Gaxiiner  surrendered  the  position  to  General  Banks  with  about 
6400  men,  50.  guns,  5000  small  arms  and  ammunition,  and  two 
river  steamers. .  The  Union  losses  during  the  siege  were  probably 
more  than  4000;  the  Confederate  losses  about  800.  The  capture 
of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  secured  to  the  Union  the 
control  of  the  hfississippi. 

PORT  HURON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Samt  Clair 
county,  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Saint  Clair 
and  Black  rivers,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Huron,  about 
60  m.  N.N.E.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  (1900),  X9,x58  of  whom  7x4a  were 
foreign-bom ;  (x9xo  U.S.  census)  18,863  •  ^t  is  served  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  other  railways,  and  by  steamboat  lines  to  Chicago 
and  other  ports.  A  railway  tunnel,  6025  ft.  k>ng,  under  the  Saint 
Clair,  connects  the  dty  with  Samia,  Canada.  The  tunnel,  which 
has  an  inside  diameter  of  20  ft,  was  constructed  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway  in  1889-X891  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,700,000,  and 
was  designed  by  Joseph  Hobson  (b.  X834).  Port  Huron  is  laid 
out  with  wide  streets,  on  both  sides  of  the  Black  river  and  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Huron;  it  has  attractive  parks  and  mineral 
water  springs,  and  is  a  sununer  resort.  Among  its  buildings  are 
the  court  house,  the  dty  hall,  and  a  Modem  Maccabee  Temple — 
Port  Huron  being  the  headquarters  of  the  Knights  of  the  Modem 
Maccabees  (x88i),  a  fraterxial  sodety  which,  in  X910,  had  a  mem- 
bership of  xo7,737.  Until  1908  Port  Huron  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  of  the  World  (founded  in  X883; 
283,998  members  in  19x0).  Port  Huron  has  large  shipping 
interests,  and  since  x866  has  been  the  port  of  entry  of  the  Huron 
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customs  district.^  In  xgoS  its  exports  were  valued  at  $16,958,080 
and  its  imports  at  $4,859,120.  The  city  has  shipyards,  dry 
docks,  large  shops  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  publishing 
houses,  and  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  steel  ships, 
automobiles,  foundry  products,  paper  and  pulp,  and  toys.  In 
1904  the  city's  factory  products  were  valued  at  $4,789,589. 

In  1686 *the  French  established  Fort  St  Joseph,  a  fortified  trading 
post,  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British  in  1761  and  was 
occupied  by  American  troops  in  1814.  The  fort  was  renamed 
Fort  Gratiot  in  honour  of  General  Charles  Gratiot  (i 788-1855),  who 
was  chief-ennneer  in  General  W.  H.  Harrison's  army  in  1813-1814, 
and  was  chief-engineer  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  1828-1838.  The  settlement 
which  grew  up  round  the  fort,  and  was  organized  as  a  village  in  1840. 
was  also  known  as  Fort  Gratiot,  and  was  annexed  to  Port  Huron 
in  1893.  The  fort  was  abandoned  during  1837-1848,  durine  1852- 
1866,  and,  permanently,  in  1879.  The  earnest  permanent  settlement, 
in  what  later  became  Port  Huron,  was  made  in  1790  by  several  French 
families.  This,  settlement,  distinct  from  that  at  the  fort,  wa^  first 
called  La  Riviire  De  Lude,  and,  after  1828,  Desmond.  It  was  platted 
in  18^5.  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1840  (under  its  present  name), 
and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1857. 

PORTICI*  a  town  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Naples, 
5  m.  S.E.  of  Naples  by  rail,  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Vesuvius.  Pop.  (1901),  14,239.  The  palace,  erected  in 
1738,  is  traversed  by  the  high  road.  It  once  conuined  the 
antiquities  from  Herculaneum,  now  removed  to  Naples,  and  since 
1882  it  has  been  a  government  school  of  agriculture.  There  is  a 
small  harbour.  Just  beyond  Portici,  on  the  south  east,  is  Rcsina 
(pop,  in  X901,  20,182),  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hereulaneum, 
with  sevei^  fine  modem  villas.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  fishing,  silk-growing  and  silk-weaving.  The  town  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1631. 

PORTI(X>  (lUl.  for  "porch,"  Let.  porticus),  a  term  in 
architecture  for  the  covered  entrance  porch  to  a  building,  which 
is  carried  by  columns,  and  either  constitutes  the  whole  front  of 
the  building,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  temples,  or  forms  an 
important  feature,  as  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome 
attached  to  the  rotunda.  A  circular  projecting  portico,  such 
as  those  to  the  north  and  south  transepts  o(  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  that  which  forms  the  west  entrance  of  St  Mary  le  Strand,  is 
known  as  cyclostyle.  The  term  porUcus  is  used  to  distinguish 
the  entrance  portico  in  an  amphipr^stylar  or  peripteral  temple 
from  that  behind  which  is  called  the  posticum. 

PORTlftRB,  a  hanging  placed  over  a  door,  as  its  French  name 
implies,  or  over  the  doorless  entrance  to  a  room.  From  the 
East,  where  doors  are  still  rare,  it  came  to  Europe  at  a  remote 
date — it  is  known  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  West  in  the  14th 
century,  and  Was  probably  introduced  much  earlier.  Like  so 
many  other  domestic  plenishings,  it  reached  England  by  way  of 
France,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  called  rideau 
de  porte.  It  is  still  extensively  used  either  as  an  ornament  or  as 
a  means  of  mitigating  drau^U.  It  is  usually  of  some  heavy 
material,  such  as  velvet,  brocade,  or  plush,  and  is  often  fixed 
upon  a  brass  arm,  moving  in  a  socket  with  the  opening  an<^  closing 
of  the  door. 

PORT  JACKSON,  or  Sydney  Harboits,  a  harbour  of  New 
South  Wales,'  Australia.  It  is  one  of  the  safest:  apd  most 
beautiful  harbours  in  the  world;  its  area,  including  all  its  bays, 
is  about  15  sq.  m.,  with  a  shore  Kne  of  165  m.;  it  has  deep  water 
in  every  part,  and  is  landlocked  and  secure  in  all  weathers. 
The  entrance,  between  two  rocky  promontories  known  as  North 
and  South  Heads,  b  2I  m.  wide  between  the  outer  heads,  and 
narrows  down  to  i  m.  256  yds.  The  port  is  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  promontories,  so  that,  in  addition  to  a  broad  and  deep 
central  channel,  there  is  a  series  of  sheltered  bays  with  good 
anchorage.  Sydney  lies  on  the  southern  shore  about  4  m.  from 
the  Head&.  Port  Jackson  is  the  chief  naval  dep6t  of  Australasia, 
the  headquarters  of  the  admiral's  station,  and  is  strongly  fortified. 
The  harbour  has  a  number  of  islands,  most  of  which  are  used  for 
liaval  or  government  purposes— Shark  Island  is  the  quarantine 
station,  Garden  Island  has  naval  foundries,  hospital  and  stores. 
Goat  Island  is  occupied  by  a  powder  magazine,  Spectacle  Island 
is  used  to  store  explosives,  and  on  Cockatoo  Island  are  important 
government  docks.    Port  Jackson  was  discovered  by  Captain 


Phillip  in  1788,  though  in  1770  Captain  Cook,  when  coasting 
north,  noticed  what  looked  like  an  inlet,  and  named  it  after  Sir 
George  Jackson,  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Admiralty.  Captain 
Cook  passed  the  harbour  without  recognizing  its  capacity;  but 
the  cliffs  which  guard  the  entrance  are  300  ft.  high,  and  no  view 
of  the  basin  can  be  seen  from  the  masthead.  Middle  Head, 
which  is  opposite  the  entrance,  closes  it  in,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  enter,  turn  to  the  south,  and  then  to  the  west  before  the  best 
part  of  the  harbour  discloses  itself. 

PORT  JERVIS,  a  city  of  Orange  county,  New  York,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Delaware  river,  at  its  junction  with  the  Ncversink,  88  m. 
N.W.  of  New  York  city  by  rail,  and  at  the  intersection  of  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  (1900),  9385,  of  whom  895  were  foreign-bom; 
(1910  tensus),  9564.  It  is  served  by  the  Erie  and  the  New 
Yoric,  Ontario  &  Western  railways.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery 
in  its  vicinity  has  made  the  city  a  summer  resort.  At  Port 
Jervis  are  sitimted  the  -extensive  shops  of  the  Erie  railway. 
Among  the  manufactures  are  wearing  apparel,  silk,  glass,  and 
silverware.'  The  va}ue  of  the  factory  producU  increased  from 
$i,oo9,o8t  in  1900  to  $1,635,21  c  in  1905,  or  62%.  Port 
Jervis  was  laid  out  in  1826,  soon  after  work  began  on  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  Canal;  it  owes  its  origit)  to  that  waterway  (now 
abandoned),  and  was  named  in  honour  of  John  Bloom^eld  Jervis 
(1795-1885),  the  engineer  who  constructed  the  canal,  who,  in 
1836,  was  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct, 
and  wrote  Railway  Property  (1859)  and  The  Construction  and 
Management  of  Railways  (1861).  Port  Jervis  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  in  1853,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1907. 

PORTLAND,  EARL  OF.  an  English  title  held  by  the  family 
of  Weston  from  1633  to.  1688,  and  by  the  family  of  Bentinck 
from  1689  to  17x6,  when  it  was  merged  in  that  of  duke  of  Port* 
land.  Sir  Richard  Weston  (i 577-1635),  according  to  Clarendon 
"  a  gentleman  of  very  ancient  extraction  by  father  and  mother," 
was  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Jerome  Weston  (c.  1550-1603)  of 
Skreens,  in  Roxwell,  Essex,  his  grandfather  being  Richard 
Weston  (d.  1572)  justice  of  the  common  pleas.  A  member  of 
parliament  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  Sir 
Richard  was  sent  abroad  by  James  on  two  occasions  to  negotiate 
on  behalf  of  the  elector  pdatine  Frederick  V.;  after  the  murder 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  he  became  the  principal  counsellor 
of  Charles  I.  In  1628  he  was  created  Baron  Weston  of  Neyland 
and  in  1633  earl  of  Portland.  Having  in  1625  and  1626  had 
experience  in  the  difficult  task  of  obtaining  money  for  the  royal 
needs  from  the  House  of  Commons,  Weston  was  made  lord  high 
treasurer  in  1628.  His  own  inclinationB  and  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  raising  money  made  him  an  advocate  of  a  policy  of 
peace  and  neutrality.  His  conduct  was  frequently  attacked  in 
parliament,,  but  he  retained  both  his  office  and  the  confidence 
of  the  king  until  his  death  on  the  13th  of  March  1635.  itis  son 
Jerome,  the  2nd  earl  (1605-1663),  was  imprisoned  for  plotting 
in  the  interests  of  Charles  I.  in  1643,  and  was  nominally  president 
of  Munster  from  1644  to  1660.  He  sat  in  the  convention 
parliament  of  i66a  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles 
(1639-1665),  who  was  killed  in  a  sea-fight  with  the  Dutchoff  (he 
Texel,  and  then  by  his  brother  Thomas  (i  609-1688},  who  died 
in  poverty  at  Louvain,  when  the  title  became  extinct.  In  1689 
it  was  revived  by  Williajn  III.,  who  bestowed  it  upon  his  favourite 
William  Bentinck  (see  below.) 

Sir  Richard  Weston  must  be  distinguished  from  a  contemporary 
and  namesake,  Sir  Richard  Weston  (c.  1 579-1652),  baron  of 
the  exchequtf.  Another  Sir  Richard  Weston  (c.  1 466-1 542) 
was  a  courtier  and  a  diplomatist  under  Henry  VIII.;  hb  son  was 
Sir  Frands  Weston  (c.  1511-1536),  who  was  beheaded  for  his 
alleged  adultery  with  Anne  Boleyn.  This  Sir  Richard  had  a 
brother,  Sir  William  Weston  (d.  1540),  who  distinguished  himself 
at  the  defence  of  Rhodes  in  1522,  and  was  afterwards  prior  of  the 
Knights  of  St  John  in  England.  A  third  Sir  Richard  Weston 
<  1 591-1652),  was  mainly  reponsible  for  introducing  locks  on  the 
Wey  and  thus  making  this  river  navigable. 

Another  family  of  Weston  produced  Robert  Weston  (c.  1515- 
1573),  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  from  1566  until  his  death  on  the 
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aoth  of  May  1573.  Other  famous  Westons  were  Stq>hen  Weston 
(1665-1743)  bishop  of  Exeter  from  1724  until  his  death,  and  his 
son  Edward  Weston  (1703-1770)  the  writer. 

Much  of  the  earl  of  Portland's  correspondence  is  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  London.  For  his  political  career  see  S.  R.  Gardiner, 
History  of  England  (1883-1884),  and  L.  von  Ranke,  Eng^ische 
GcscMdUe  (Eng.  trans.,  Oidord,  1875). 

PORTLAIID,  WILLIAM  BBNTINCK,  Eau.  of  (c.  1645-1709), 
English  autesman,  was  bom,  according  to  the  Dutch  historian, 
Grocn  van  Prinsterer,  in  1645,  although  most  of  the  other 
authorities  give  the  date  as  1649.  The  son  of  Henry  Bentinck 
of  Diepenheim,  he  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble 
f  amOy  of  Gdderland.  He  became  page  of  honour  and  then 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  William,  prince  of  Orange. 
When,  in  1675,  the  prince  was  attacked  by  small-pox,  Bentinck 
nursed  him  assiduously,  and  this  devotion  secured  for  him  the 
special  and  enduring  friendship  of  William;  henceforward,  by 
his  prudence  and  ability,  he  fully  justified  the  confidence  placed 
in  him.  In  1677  he  was  sent  to  England  to  sohdt  for  the  prince 
of  Orange,  the  hand  of  Mary,  daughter  of  James  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.,  and  he  was  again  in  England  in  X6S3  and 
in  1685.  When,  in  1688,  William  was  preparing  for  his  invasion 
Bentinck  went  to  some  of  the  (jerman  princes  to  secure  their 
support,  or  at  least  their  neutrality,  and  he  was  also  a  medium 
of  communication  between  his  master  and  his  English  friends. 
He  superintended  the  arrangements  for  the  expedition  and  sailed 
to  England  with  the  prince. 

The  revolution  accomplished,  Bentinck  was  made  groom  of  the 
stole,  first  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  a  privy  councillor; 
and  in  April  1689  he  was  created  Baron  Cirencester,  Viscount 
Woodstock  and  eari  of  Portland.  He  commanded  some  cavalry 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  1690,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Landen,  where  he  was.  wounded,  and  at  the  siege  of  Namur. 
But  his  main  work  was  of  a  diplomatic  nature.  Having  thwarted 
the  plot  to  murder  the  king  in  1696,  he  helped  to  arrange  the 
peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697;  in  1698  he  was  ambassador  to  Paris, 
where  he  opened  negotiations  with  Louis  XIV.  for  a  partition  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  as  William's  representative,  he  signed 
the  two  partition  treaties.  Portland  had,  however,  become  very 
jealous  of  the  rising  influence  of  Arnold  van  Rcppel,  earl  of 
Albemarle,  and,  in  1699,  he  resigned  all  his  offices  in  the  royal 
household.  But  he  did  not  forfeit  the  esteem  of  the  king,  who 
continued  to  trust  and  employ  him.  Portland  had  been  loaded 
with  gifts,  and  this,  t9gether  with  the  jealousy  felt  for  him  as  a 
foreigner,  made  him  very  unpopular  in  England.  He  received 
X3S«ooo  acres  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  only  the  strong  opposition 
of  a  united  House  of  Commons  prevented  him  obtaining  a  large 
gift  of  crown  lands  in  North  Wales.  For  his  share  in  drawing 
up  the  partition  treaties  he  was  impeached  in  1701,  but  the  case 
against  him  was  not  proceeded  with.  He  was  occasionally 
employed  on  public  business  under  Anne  until  his  death  at  hh 
residence,  Bulstrode  in  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  23rd  of  Novem- 
ber 1709.  Portland's  eldest  son  Henry  (1680-1 724)"  succeeded 
as  2nd  earL  He  was  created  marquess  of  Titchfield  and  duke  of 
Portland  In  1716. 

See  G.  Burnet,  History  of  My  Own  Time  (Oxford,  1833);  Lord 
Macanlay,  History  of  Enaand  (18^4);  L.  von  Ranke,  Englische 
GesckickU  (Eng.  trans.,  Oxford,  1875);  and  especially  Onno  Klopp, 
Dtr  FaUdes  Hauses  Stuart  (Vienna,  1875-1888).  See  also  Dr  A.  W. 
Ward's  article  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 

POaTLAND,  WILUAM  HENRY  CAVENDISH  BENTINCK, 
3rd  DtTKZ  OF  (i  738-1809),  pTimt  minister  of  England,  son  of 
William,  2nd  duke  (1709- 1762),  and  grandson  of  the  xst  duke. 
His  mother,  Margaret,  granddaughter  and  heiress  of  John 
HoDcs,  duke  of  Newcastle,  brought  to  her  hushand  Welbeck 
Abbey  and  other  esutes  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  was  bom  on 
the  14th  of  April  1738,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  M. A.  in  1757.  In  1761,  as  marquess  of  Titchfield,  he 
became  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Weobly  (Hereford),  but  in  May 
1763  be  was  called  to  the  upper  house  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  Under  the  marquess  of  Rockingham  he  was,  from  July 
1765^10  December  1766,  lord  chamberlain,  and  on  the  return  of 
Rockingham  to  power  in  April  1782  he  was  made  lord-lieutenant 


of  Ireland.  After  the  short  ministry  of  Shelburne,  succeeding 
the  death  of  Rockingham,  the  duke  of  Portland  was  selected  by 
Fox  and  North  as  a  "  convenient  dpher  "  to  become  the  head  of 
the  coalition  ministry,  to  the  formation  of  which  the  king  was 
with  great  reluctance  compelled  to.  give  his  assent.  The  duke 
held  the  premiership  from  the  5th  of  April  1783  until  the  defeat  of 
the  bill  for  "  the  just  and  efficient  government  of  BritM  India  " 
caused  his  dismissal  from  office  on  the  1 7th  of  December  following. 
Under  Pitt  he  was,  from  1794  to  x8oi,  secretary  of  sUte  for  the 
home  department,  after  which  he  was,  from  i8ox  to  1805, 
president  of  the  council.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  a  second 
time  prime  minister  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Ill  health 
caused  him  to  resign  in  October  1809,  and  he  died  on  the  30th  of 
that  month.  He  owed  his  political  influence  chiefly  to  his  rank, 
his  mild  disposition,  and  his  personal  integrity,  for  his  talents 
were  in  no  sense  brilliant,  and  he  was  deficient  in  practical  energy 
as  well  as  in  intellectual  grasp. 

He  married  in  1766  Lady  Dorothy  Cavendish  (1750-1794), 
daughter  of  the  4th  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  was  succeeded  as 
4th  duke  by  his  son  William  Henry  (1768-1854),  who  nmrried 
a  daughter  of  the  famous  gambler,  General  John  Scott,  and  was 
brother-in-law  to  Canning.  His  son,  the  5th  duke,  William 
John  Cavendish  Bentinck-Scott  (i 800-1879)  died  unmarried. 
He  is  notable  for  having  constructed  the  underground  halls  at 
Welbeck  Abbey,  and  for  his  retiring  habiu  of  life,  which  gave 
occasion  for  some  singular  stories.^  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
cousin  William  John  Arthur  Charles  James  Cavendish- 
Benhnck  (b.  1857)  as  6th  duke. 

PORTLAND,  a  seaport  of  Normanby  county,  Victoria, 
Australia,  250  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901), 
2x85.  It  stands  on  the  western  shore  of  a  magnificent  bay, 
24  m.  long  and  X2  m.  broad,  and  is  the  outlet  for  i^  rich  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  tract. 

PORTLAND,  the  largest  dty  of  Maine,  U.S.A.,  the  county- 
seat  of  Cumberland  county,  and  a  port  of  entry,  on  Casco  Bay, 
about  X15  m.  by  rail  N.N.E.  of  Boston.  Pop.  (1890),  36,425; 
(1900),  50,145,  of  whom  34,9x8  were  born  in  Maine,  3x25  in 
the  other  New  England  states,  4476  in  Canada,  and  3273  in 
Ireland,  and  29X  were  negroes;  (19x0  census)  58,571.  Port- 
land is  served  by  the  Maine  Central,  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  railways;  by  steamboat  lines  to  New 
York,  Boston,  Bar  Harbor,  Saint  John,  N.B.,  and  other  coast 
ports,  and,  during  the  winter  season,  by  the  Allan  and  Dominion 
transatlantic  lines.  It  is  connected  by  ferry  with  South 
Portland. 

*■  Public  interest  centred  for  some  ycAn  round  tnc  allegation  that 
he  lived  a  double  life  and  was  identical  with  Mr  T.'C.  Druce,  an 
upholsterer  of  Baker  Street,  London,  who,  in  1851,  married  Annie 
May.  The  "  Druce  case,"  involving  a  claim  to  the  title  and  estates, 
by  Mrs  Druce  (widow  of  W.  T.  Druce,  son  of  T.  C.  Druce  by  Annie 
May)  on  behalf  of  her  son,  aroused  much  attention  from  X897  to  1908. 
The  duke  of  Portland  was  undoubtedly  buried  in  Kcnsal  Green 
cemetery  in  1879.  .  "  Druce,"  on  the  other  hand,  was  suppo&ed  to 
have  died  in  1864  and  been  interred  in  Highgate  cemetery,  his  will 
beaueathing  over  £70«ooo  in  personal  esute.  Mrs  Dnice's  claims 
had  two  aspects,  both  as  involving  the  revocation  of  probate  of 
T.  C.  Druce's  will,  and  also  as  identifying  Druce  with  the  duke  of 
Portland.  But  her  application  to  have  the  grave  in  Highgate  opened 
(with  the  object  of  showing  that  the  coffin  there  was  empty),  though 
granted  by  Dr  Tristram,  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  London,  was 
thwarted  by  a  caveat  being' entered  on  the  part  of  the  executor  of 
T.  C.  Druce's  will;  and  the  case  became  the  subject  of  constant 
proceedings  in  the  law-courts  without  result.  Meanwhile  it  was 
discovered  that-children  of  T.  C.  Druce  by  a  former  wife  were  living 
in  Australia,  and  Mrs  Druce's  dsums  fell  into  the  background,  the 
case  being  taken  up  independently  by  Mr  G.  H.  Druce  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  family,  from  1903  onwards.  A  company  to  finance 
his  case  was  formed  in  1905,  and  in  the  autumn  of  X907  he  instituted 
a  charge  of  perjury  against  Mr  Herbert  Druce,  T.  C.  Druce's  younger 
son  and  executor,  ior  having  sworn  that  he  had  seen  his  father  -die 
in  1864.  Sensational  evidence  of  a  mock  burial  was  given  by  ah 
American  mtness  named  Caldwell,  and  others;  but  eventually  it 
was  agreed  that  the  srave  at  Highgate  should  be  opened.  This  was 
done  on  December  the  30th,  and  the  body  of  Mr  T.  C.  Druce  was 
then  found  in  the  cofhn.  The  charse  of  perjury  at  once  collapsed 
and  was  withdrawn  on  January  6th,  the  opening  of  the  grave 
definitely  putting  an  end  to  the  story  of  an  identity  between  the 
two  men. 
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The  hilly  peninsula,  to  which  Portland  was  confined  until 
the  annexation  of  the  town  of  Deering  in  1899,  is  nearly  3  m.  in 
length  by  about  I  m.  in  average  width;  at  its  east  end  is  Munjoy 
Hill,  160  f^.  above  the  sea,  and  its  west  end  Bramhall  Hill,  15  ft. 
higher.  Portland's  total  land  area  is  about  3 1^  sq.  m.  The 
scenery  in  and  about  the  city  is  noted  for  its  picturesqueness, 
and  this,  with  its  delightful  summer  climate  and  historic  interest, 
attracts  a  large  number  of  visitors  during  the  summer  season. 
Munjoy  Hill  commands  a  fine  view  of  Casco  Bay,  which  is  over- 
lookeid  by  other  wooded  heights.  There  is  excellent  yachting 
in  the  bay,  which  contains  many  beautiful  islands,  such  as 
Peaks  and  CusMng's  islands.  Bramhall  Hill  commands  an 
extensive  view  west  and  north-west  of  the  bay,  the  mainland, 
and  the  White  Mountains  some  80  m.  distant. 

The  city's  park  system  mdudes  the  Western  Promenade,  on 
Bramhall  Hill;  the  EaJBtem  Promenade,  on  Munjoy  Hill;  Fort  Allen 
Park,  at  the  south  extremity  of  the  latter  promenade;  Foit  Sumner, 
another  small  park  farther  west,  on  the  same  hill;  Lincoln  Park, 
containing  3 ^ acres  of  beautiful  grounds  near  the  centre  of  the  city; 
Deering's  Oaks  (made  famous  by  Longfellow),  the  principal  park 
(50  acres)  on  the  peninsula,  with  many  fine  old  trees,  pleasant  drives, 
and  an  aitiftcial  pond  used  for  boating;  and  Monument  Square 
and  Boothby  Square.  There  are  many  pleasant  drives  along  the 
shore  of  the  bay  or  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  some  of  these  lad  to 
popular  resorts,  such  as  Riverton  Park,  on  the  Presumpscot;  Cape 
Cotta^  Park,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour;  and  Falmouth  Foieside, 
bordenng  the  inner  bay. 

The  streets  of  Portland  are  generallv  t*^11  paved  ^  are  unusually 
clean,  and,  in  the  residence  diitrictft.  »iieTe  the  fire  of  i866  did  not 
extend,  they  are  profusely  sh^di^d  by  cltnm  and  oth<r  laree  trees — 
Portland  has  been  called  the  "  Forost  City."  Curu nMs  Street,  the 
principal  thoroughfare,  extends  aion^  ihe  middU^'i  the  peninsula 
north-east  and  south-west  and  rrom  one  md  of  ii  t<i  ^hi' other,  pasMng 
in  the  middle  of  its  course  throuf;h  the  shopping  (Sl^t net. 

In  Portland's  architecture,  both  public  amd  pnv.it, ,  there  is  much 
that  is  excellent;  and  there  arc  a  nuxiibtir  uf  builtiings  of  historic 
interest.  The  Post  Office,  at  the  corner  of  Exchange  and  Middle 
streets,  is  of  white  Vermont  marble  and  has  a  Corinthian  portico. 
The  panite  Customs  House,  extendingfrom  Fore  Street  to  Commer- 
cial Street,  is  large  and  masnve.  The  Public  Library  building 
is  Romanesque  and  elaborately  ornamented;  the  building  was 
presented  to  the  dty  by  James  P.  Baxter;  in  the  library  is  the  statue, 
by  Benjamin  Paul  Akers  (1825-1861),  of  the  dead  pearl-diver,  well 
known  from  Hawthorne's  description  in  The  MarbU  Faun.  The 
Cumberland  County  Court  House,  of  white  Maine  granite,  occupies 
the  block  bounded  by  Federal,  Pearl,  Church  and  Newbury  streets; 
immediately  opposite  (to  the  south-west)  is  the  Federal  Court  build- 
ins,  also  of  Maine  granite.  The  Portland  Observatory,  on  Munjoy 
Hul,  erected  in  1807  to  detect  approaching  vesseb,  rises  222  ft.  above 
tide-water.  In  Monument  Square,  the  site  of  a  battery  in  177^ 
is  a  soldiers'  and  saik>rs'  monument  (1889),  a  tall  granite  pedestal 
surmounted  by  a  bronze  female  figure,  by  Franklin  Simmons; 
at  the  comer  <A  State  Street  is  a  statue  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow  by 
the  same  sculptor;  and  where  Congress  Street  crosses  the  Eastern 
Promenade,  a  monument  to  the  hnft  settkra,  Ctnrfst  Cleeve  and 
Richard  Turker.  Qn  the  W«tcrEi  Promcnndt  iHck  is  a  monument 
to  Thomas  Brarktit  Rtcd,  who  was  z  niitisif  uml  a  resident  of  Port- 
land. On  CortgTMs  Street,  belowr  the  Obwrvatory.  is  the  Eastern 
Cemetery,  the  oldest  bui^-lng  ground  of  ibe  cuy ;  in  'I  are  the  graves 
of  Commodore  Edward  Prebk,  and  ol  Captain  Samuel  Blythe 
(1784-1815)  and  Captain  William  Burroughs  {ijBy  1813),  who  were 
killed  in  th*  (Tigagement  between  the  Britiih  brij^  "  Boxer  "  and  the 
American  l?ng  "  Etiicrprise,"  their  respective  jjbi|'i,off  this  coast 
on  the  5th  at  5*pi ember  iflt|.  The  cemetery  3l'J^  contains  monu- 
ments to  Alonjo  p.  Stinscn^  the  first  soVdiet  (n.ni  Portland  killed 
in  the  Civil  War,  lo  the  Fortlanjd  «oldlerB  in  the  \V  ir  {Independence, 
and  to  Rrar  Admiral  James  Aldcn  Ufiio-i877>. '  Hhe  U.S.  Navy,  a 
native  of  Port  land.  Among  the  ehuTchn  are  thi-  i  athedral  of  the 
Immacul&tr  Coooepcion  (Roman  Catholic),  wiih  a  -inte  236  ft.  high, 
and  St  Luke**  (Ptotstant  Epiacopml)  Cathedral.  In  the  Willistdn 
Church  (Corteregationa]  h  in  Thomas  Street,  tbc  Young  People's 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavwr  va»  foundt^  in  i&8i  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  E^  Clarkt  then  pa^or  of  the  church.  The  finest  residence 
district  b  on.  Olmmh&U  Hill.  Many  hou'ei,.  e^^pri-cially  in  State, 
Danforth  and  Ccmjeres^  itnttts,  are  simple  in  stylr  irkd  old-fashioned 
in  archit€t:tiiTT  OI  sniecial  Inicresi  di  1,1s] mr-i  i-  xhe  Wadsworth- 
Longfello^v-  \lnir^- — tin-  iMiK-  hr,ii..  .1  I  I-  IV.  Longfellow — 
which  was  Lujlt  in  1785-1786  by  GciiLidi  j  1  „  ^Vadswortn  (^1748- 
1829),  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  Independence,  a  representative  in 
Congress  from  1793  to  1807,  and  the  grandfathef^^the  poet ;  was 
given  bv  Longfellow's  sister,  Mrs  Anne  Longfellow  Pierce  ( 1 8 1  o-i  901 ) 
to  the  Maine  Historical  Society:  and  contains  interestine  relics  of 
the  Wadsworth  and  Longfellow  families,  and  especiatlv  of  the  poet 
himself.  Behind  the  'Home  is  the  Library  of  the  Maine 
Historical  Society.    The  birthplace  of  Longfellow  is  now  a  tenement 


house  at  the  comer  of  Fore  and  Hancock  streets,  near  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway  station 

In  Portland,  as  in  Bangor,  the  Maine  Music  Festival  (begun  in 
1897)  is  held  every  year  in  October,  three  concerts  being  given  by  a 
chorus  composed  of  local  choruses  trained  in  different  cities  of  the 
state  for  the  festival. 

Among  the  institutions  are:  The  Medical  School  of  Maine,  the 
medical  department  of  Bowdoin  College — instruction  being  ^vcn 
here  during;  the  last  two  years  of  the  course;  Westbrook  "Senunary 
(chartered  in  1831,  and  empowered  to  grant  degrees  in  1863):  the 
Public  Library,  containing  (1910)  65,000  vols.;  the  Libranr  of  the 
Maine  Historical  Society  (30.000  vols.);  the  Mechanics'  Libraiy, 
the  Greenkaf  Law  Library,  the  Maine  General  Hospital,  and  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital.  The  Portland  Society  of  Natural 
History,  founded  in  1843  and  incorporated  in  1850,  has  a  building 
(1880)  containing  a  library  and  natural  history  collections.  The 
city  is  supplied  with  good  water  from  Lake  Sebago,  17  m.  distant. 

The  harbour  has  an  artificial  breakwater  and  extensive  modern 
fortificatwns  (Fort  Preble,  on  the  Cape  Shore;  Fort  Levctt,  on 
Cushing's  Island;  Fort  Williams,  at  Portland  Head;  and  Fort 
McKiniey,  on  Great  Diamond  Island)  among  the  best  equipped  in 
the  United  States.  For  a  long  period  the  city  was  noted  tor  its 
commerce  with  the  West  Indies,  which  began  to  decline  about  1876. 
but  the  coast  trade  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain  are  still  con- 
siderable, especially  in  the  winter,  when  Portland  is  the  outlet  of 
much  of  the  trade  from  the  Great  Lakes  that  in  the  other  seasons 
passes  through  Montreal.  The  principal  exports  are  grain,  live- 
stock and  fruit.  In  1908  the  exporU  were  valued  at  »i  1.3^,339 
and  the  imports  at  $1,180,964.  The  Grand  Trunk  loilroad 
Company  has  here  two  of  the  largest  grain  warehouses  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  In  190^  Portland  was  the  first  manufacturing  aty  of  the 
state,  with  a  factory  product  valued  at  I9. 133.801  (as  against 
$8,537,649  for  Lewiston,  which  outranked  Portland  in  1900) ;  here 
are  foundries  «nd  machine-shops,  planing-mills,  car  and  railifay 
repair  shops,  packing  and  canning  establishments'— probably  the 
first  Indian  com  canned  in  the  United  States  was  canned  near 
Portland  in  1840— potteries,  and  factories  for  making  boots,  shoes, 
clothing,  matches,  screens,  sleighs,  carriages,  cosmetics,  &c.  Ship- 
building and  fishing  are  important  industries. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  on  the  pemnsula  was 
established  by  George  Qeeve  and  Richard  Tucker  at  the  foot 
of  Munjoy  Hill  in  1633  immediately  after  they  had  been  ejected 
from  land  which  they  had  claimed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spurwink. 
Soon  the  hill  at  the  cast  end  became  the  property  of  George 
Munjoy  and  that  at  the  west  end  the  property  of  George  Bram- 
hall. The  Indian  name  of  the  peninsula  was  Machegonne,  and  the 
new  settlement  was  during  the  next  few  years  known  by  various 
names,  such  as  Casco,  Casco  Neck,  Cleeve's  Neck,  and  Munjoy'* 
Neck.  In  1658  Massachusef  extended  its  jurisdiction  over  this 
part  of  Maine.  The  peninsula,  with  considerable  neighbouring 
territory  and  C^pe  Elizabeth,  was  organized  as  a  town  in  171^  and 
was  named  Falmouth.  The  town  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
Indians  in  1676  that  it  was  deserted  until  1678.  It  was  attacked 
in  1689,  and  in  1690  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  French  and 
Indians,  and  remained  desolate  until  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  X713.  When  the  port  of  Boston  was  closed  by  Great  Britain 
in  1774  the  bell  of  the  old  First  Parish  Church  (Unitarian)  of 
Portland  (built  1740;  the  present  building  dates  from  1825) 
was  muffled  and  rung  from  morning  till  night,  and  in  other  ways 
the  town  showed  its  sympathy  for -the  patriot  cause.  As  s 
pimishment,  on  the  18th  of  (October  1 77  5,  the  town  was  bombarded 
and  burned  by  a  British  fleet.  The  peninsula  portion  of 
Falmouth  was  incoriwratcd  as  a  distinct  town  in  1786  and  was 
named  Portland.  Portland  was  the  capiul  of  the  state  from* 
1820  to  1832  and  in  the  latter  year  was  chartered  as  a  dty. 
In  1886  a  large  central  portion  of  the  dty,  about  300  acres, 
was  destroyed  by  a  fire  resulting  from  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration.  Portland  was  the  birthplace  of  Heniy  Wadsworth 
Longfdlow,  Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  Edward  Pfeble  and  his 
nephew  George  Henry  Preble,  Mrs  Parton  ("  Fanny  Fern  "), 
Natham'el  Parker  Willis,  Seargent  Smith  Prentiss  and  Neal 
Dow,  and  it  was  the  home  of  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  Tbeophilus 
Parsons  and  Simon  Greenleaf. 

See  W.  Willis.  The  History  of  PorOand  (Portland,  1865),  and 
William  Goold.  Portland  in  the  Past  (Portland,  1886). 

PORTLAND,  a  dty,  port  of  entry  and  the  county-seat  of 
Multnomah  county,  Oregon,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Willamette  xiver, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia,  about  xao  m.  by  water 
from  the  Pacific,  186  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of  Seattle  and  about 
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773  <&■  N.  of  San  Fnndsco.  Pop.  (1890),  4^,385;  (1900), 
90^26,  of  whdm  25,876  were  foreign-born  (694^  Chinese); 
(1910  census)  207,214.  Portland  is  served  by  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Soafherti  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Great 
Northern  and  other  railways,  by  transpacific  vessels  to  Hong- 
Kong  and  Yokohama,  by  coast-wise  vessels  to  San  Francisco,  to 
ports  on  Puget  Sound,  in  British  Columbia,  and  in  Alaska,  and 
by  river  boats  sailing  100  m.  farther  up  the  Willamette  and  up 
the  Columbia  and  the  Clearwater  to  Lewiston,  Idaho.  The  city 
is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river  (which  is  crossed  by  five  bridges), 
and  covers  about  44  sq.  m;  On  the  western  side  the  ground 
rises  gradually  for  a  distance  of  |  to  1}  m.,  and  then  rises  abruptly 
Soo>iooo  ft.  to  "  Portland  Heights "  and  "  Council  Crest," 
bcjrood  the  much-broken  surface  of  which  rises  the  Coast  range; 
on  the  eastern  side  a  slightly  rolling  surface  extends  to  the  foot- 
bills  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  From  "  Portland  Heights  "  there 
are  fine  views  of  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  valleys,  and,  par- 
ticularly, of  the  snow-clad  summiu  of  Mt  Hood,  Mt  Jefferson,  Mt 
St  Helen's,  Mt  Adams  and  Mt- Rainier  (or  Tacoma).  In  the 
residence  districts  (King's  Hill,  Nob  Hill,  Portland  Heights^ 
Willamette  Heights,  Hawthorne  Avenue,  &c.)  are  pleasantly 
shaded  streets,  and  grounds  decorated  with  shrubs,  especially 
Tosdr  which  sometimes  bloom  as  late  as  January — an 
annual  "  Rose  Festival "  is  held  here  in  June.  The  dty  has 
20$  acres  in  parks  and  numerous  beautiful  drives.  It  has  a  fine 
climate,  the  mean  temperature  during  the  winter  months  from 
1874  to  1903  was  41"  F.;  the  mean  summer  temperature  for  the 
same  period  65*  F.  For  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  May  1900 
the  death-rate  was  reported  to  be  only  9  per  ^000,  and  in  1907 
to  be  only  8*28  per  1000.  The  dty's  water  is  brought  through 
a  [Hpe  30  m.  in  length  from  BuD  Run  river,  which  is  fed  by 
Bull  Run  Lake  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  3000  ft.  in  the 
Cascade  Mountains. 

Among  the  proniiiient  buildinn  are  the  Court  House;  the  City 
Hall,  containing  the  rooms  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society;  the 
Customs  House:  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral;  the  Public 
Library  (with  75,000  volumes  in  1908) ;  several  tall  office  buildings 
with  frames  of  steel;  and  the  Art  Museum  (1905).  There  are  large 
grain  elevators  and  miles  of  wharfs  and  docks.  Among  educational 
institutions  are  the  law  and  medical  departments  of  the  University 
of  Oregon.  Hill  Military  Academy  (1901)  and  Columbia  University 
(Roman  Catholic.  iQOi).  The  Oregonian^  which  was  established 
here  in  1850.  b  one  of  the  most  influential  newspapers  on  the  Pacific 
Slope. 

The  harbour  is  accessible  for  vessels  of  26  ft.  draught  and  the  city's 
leading  industry  is  the  shipment  by  water  and  by  rail  of  fish 
(especially  salmon)  and  of  the  products  (largely  lumber,  wheat  and 
fruits)  of  the  rich  Willamette  and  Columbia  valleys.  It  is  also  an 
important  jobbing  centre.  The  value  of  the  expons  in  1908 
amounted  to  $i6,6^,8y>  and  the  value  of  the  imports  to  $2,937,513; 
the  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain  and  its  possessions, 
and  with  the  Orient,  where  wheat  and  flour  are  exchanged  for  raw 
alk,  tea  and  roanila  and  other  fibre*.  Portland  is  the  principal 
aianufacturing  city  of  the  state.  The  total  value  of  its  factory  pro- 
duct in  I90f[  was  $28,651 .321.  The  principal  manufactures  were 
lumber  and  timber  products^$3,577465;  and  flour  and  grist  mill  pro- 
ducts ($2,712,735):  other  important  manufactures  were  packed 
neat,  planmg-mill  products,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products, 
nilway  cars  (repaiieid),  corda^  and  twine,  and  canned  and  preserved 
fish  (salmon),  oysters  and  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Portland,  named  after  Portland,  Maine,  was  founded  in 
1845  hy  two  real-estate  men  from  New  England,  and  was  char- 
ten^  as  a  city  in  1851.  Its  early  growth  was  promoted  by  the 
demand  for  provisions  from  California  soon  after  the  discovery 
of  gold  there,  and  although  a  considerable  portion  was  swept 
by  fire  in  1873  the  dty  had  a  population  of  nearly  20,000  before 
railway  communication  with  the  East  was  established  by  the 
Northern  Padfic  in  1883.  East  Portland  and  Albina  were 
annexed  to  the  dty  in  July  189 1.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  Cen- 
tezmial  and  American  Pacific  Exposition  and  Oriental  Fair  was 
held  in  Portland  in  1905  in  commemoration  of  the  expedition 
ai  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  to  this  region  in  1805. 
The  forestry  building,  205  ft.  long  by  108  ft.  wide  and  built  of 
logs  of  Oregon  fir  6  ft.  or  more  in  diameter  and  54  ft.  long,  and 
8  building  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject  of  irrigation,  were  of 
unusual  interest.  The  forestry  building  is  now  maintained  as 
a  museum  chiefly  for  timber  and  timber  products. 


PORTLAND,  ISLB  OF,  properly  a  peninsula  of  the  coast 
of  Dorsetshire,  England,  as  a  prolongation  of  a  narrow  ridge 
of  ahin^,  Chesil  Bank  (?.«.),  connects  it  with  the  mainland. 
Pop.  (1901),  15,262.  It  is  4  m.  long  and  nearly  1}  in  extreme 
breadth,  with  an  area  of  about  4}  sq.  m.  The  shores  are  wild 
and  precipitous,  and  Portland  is  inaccessible  from  the  sea  except 
towards  the  south.  The  highest  point,  dose  upon  500  ft., 
is  the  Verne  hill  in  the  north.  Wave  action  is  seen  in  the 
numerous  caverns,  and  south-east  of  Portland  Bill,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  isle,  is  a  bank  called  the  Shambles,  between 
which  and  the  land  there  flows  a  dangerous  current  called  the 
Race  of  Portland.  A  raised  beach  is  seen  at  Portland  Bill. 
The  substratum  of  the  island  is  Kimeridge  Clay,  above  which 
rests  beds  of  sand  and  strata  of  Oolitic  limestone,  widdy  famed  as 
a  building  stone.  Extensive  quarries,  which  are  Crown  property, 
have  supplied  the  materials  for  St  Paul's  Cathedral  and  many 
other  imporUnt  public  buildings.  In  the  "  dirt-bed  "  resting 
upon  the  Oolitic  strata  numerous  spedmens  of  petrified  wood 
are  found,  some  of  great  size.  The  soil,  though  shallow,  is 
fertUe,.and  mutton  fed  on  the  grass  has  a  peculiar  rich  flavour. 
Quarrying,  fishing  and  agriculture  are  the  chief  industries. 
Seversd  curious  local  customs  are  retained  by  the  inhabitants. 

A  joint  railway  of  the  Great  Western  and  London  &  South 
Western  companies  runs  south  from  Weymouth  to  Portland 
(4!  m.)  and  Easton  (8}  m.)  on  the  isle.  The  isle  contains  a 
convict  prison  with  accommodation  for  about  1500  prisoners. 
Portland  Castle,  built  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1520,  is  generally 
occupied  by  the  commander  of  the  engineers  or  of  the  regiment 
stationed  on  the  island.  On  a  rock  on  the  eastern  side  are 
remains  of  a  more  andent  fortress,  Bow  and  Arrow  Castle, 
ascribed  to  William  Rufus. 

A  harbour  of  refuge,  begun  in  1847  under  the  direction  of  the 
Admiralty,  was  completed  some  fifteen  years  later.  A  breakwater 
stretching  in  a  northerly  directwn  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
island  partially  enclosed  a  large  area  of  water  naturally  sheltered  on 
the  south  and  west.  An  inner  arm  ran  nearly  east  from  the  island 
and  terminated  in  a  masonry  head  and  fort,  and  an  outer  deuchcd 
arm  bent  to  the  north  and  terminated  in  a  drcular  fort,  a  narrow 
entrance  for  shipping  beina  left  between  the  two.  It  was  formed 
of  a  rubble  mound  quarried  by  convict  labour  at  the  summit  of  the 
island,  and  was  lowered  by  a  wire-rope  incline  to  the  sea.  The 
hartwur  thus  made  was  open  on  the  north  to  Weymouth  and  the 
Channel,  but  the  necessity  for  greater  protection  from  torpedo 
attack  made  it  advisable  to  complete  the  enclosure.  Accordingly 
the  Naval  Works  Acts  of  1895  and  subsequent  years  sanctioned 
works  for  closing  the  gap — about  2  m.  long— between  the  end 
of  the  outer  breakwater  and  the  Bincleaves  rocks  near  Wevmouth. 
by  two  new  breakwaters.  One  of  these  runs  nearly  cast  from  the 
Bmcleaves  shore  and  is  about  4642  ft.  long,  while  from  its  extremity 
the  other,  about  4465  ft.  long,  stretches  in  a  south-east,  direction 
towards  the  old  outer  breakwater,  passages  for  navigation  about 
700  ft.  wide  separating  it  from  its  neighbours  at  each  end.  These 
new  structures  also  consist  of  rubble  mounds.  The  defensive 
harbour  thus  completely  enclosed  has  an  area  of  2200  acres  to  the 
one-fathom  line,  of  which  1500  acres  have  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
30  ft.  at  low  water.  There  is  no  dockyard  at  Portland,  but  the 
watering  and  coaling  arraneements  for  tm  supply  of  the  fleet  are  of 
considerable  importance.  There  is  a  coaling  jetty  and  camber  for  the 
storage  of  both  sea-borne  and  land-borne  coal,  with  hydraulic 
appliances  for  handling  it.  The  harbour  and  island  are  strongly 
fortified. 

The  isle  of  Portland  is  not  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  In  837  it  was  the  scene  of  an  action  against  the  Danes, 
and  in  1052  it  was  plundered  by  Eari  Godwine.  In  1643  the 
parliamentary  party  made  themselves  masters  of  the  island  and 
castle,  but  shortly  afterwards  these  were  regained  by  the 
Royalists  through  a  clever  stratagem,  and  not  recovered  again 
by  the  forces  of  the  parliament  till  1646. 

PORTLANDIAN,  in  geology,  a  subdivision  of  the  Upper 
Jurassic  system  that  includes  the  strata  lying  between  the 
Kimeridge  Clay  and  the  Purbeck  beds.  These  rocks  arc  well 
exposed  on  the  isle  of  Portland,  Dorsetshire,  where  they  have 
been  quarried  for  more  than  200  years.  J.  Mitchell  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  to  use  the  term  "Portland  lime"  in 
geological  literature  (1788);  T.  Webster  spoke  of  the  "  Portland 
Oolite  "  in  1812.  In  England  the  strata  are  very  variable;  the 
upper  part  consists  principally  of  limestones,  shelly,  oolitic  or 
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compact,  or  in  places  very  closely  resembling  chalk  (Upway, 
Portisham.  Brill,  Chilmark).  Nodules  and  layers  of  chert  are 
well  developed  in  some  of  the  limestones  of  Dorsetshire  and 
elsewhere;  and  a  silicified  oolite  occurs  near  St  Alban's  Head. 
About  Swindon,  beds  of  sand  are  common  in  the  Upper  Portland 
beds  with  layers  of  calcareous  sandstone  (Swindon  stone). 
Marly  aJ^d  sandy  beds  occur  also  at  Shotovcr  Hill.  The  lower 
portion  is  usually  sandy  and  shows  a  gradual  passage  into  the 
underlying  Kimcridge  Clay.  W.  H.  Fitlon  in  1827  gave  the 
name  "Portland  Sand"  to  this  division.  The  Upper  Port- 
landian  in  Dorsetshire  is  130-170  ft.  thick ;  the  Lower  Portlandian 
in  the  same  district  is  loo-iao  ft.  These  rocks  crop  out  from 
South  Dorsetshire  into  Wiltshire,  Oxfordshire  and  Buckingham- 
shire, and  possibly  extend  beneath  younger  rocks  into  Bedford- 
shire and  Cambridgeshire.  They  have  been  proved  by  borings 
in  Sussex  and  Kent,  and  in  Yorkshire  they  are  represented 
by  part  of  the  Speeton  Clays,  and  in  Lincolnshire  by  part  of 
the  Spilsby  Sand.  At  Swindon  and  Aylesbury  a  conglomeratic 
layer  with  small  pebbles  of  lydite  and  phosphatized  fossils  lies 
at  the  base  of  the  Portland  Stone. 

The  Upper  Portlandian  of  England  is  characterized  by  the 
ammonite  Perisphinctes  giganteus,  along  with  Cytkeria  (Cyrena) 
rugosa,  Trigonia  gibbosa,  Perisphinctes  hdoniensis  and  Trigonia 
incuroa  as  subzonal  forms.  Olccstcpkanus  gigas  is  the  zonal 
ammonite  in  the  Lower  Portlandian,  associated  with  Trigonia 
Pellali,  Cyprina  Brongniarti,  Excgyra  brantrulana  and  Astarte 
Saemanni  as  subzonal  indices.  Other  characteristic  fossils 
are  Ceritkium  portlandicum,  the  casts  of  which  form  the  familiar 
*'  Portland  sctcw^*'  Isastraea  obionga,  ihe  Chelonian  Stegockdys; 
the  remains  of  saurians  Pliosaurus  and  Cimoliosaurus  and  others 
are  found;  Mesodon,  Isckyodus  and  other  fishes  occur  in  this 
formation.  The  Portland  limestones  have  been  much  in 
demand  for  building  purposes;  at  Portland  the  "  Top  Roach," 
the  "Whit  Bed"  or  top  freestone,  and  the  "Best  Bed"  (or 
Base  Bed)  are  the  best  known.  In  the  Vale  of  Wardour  the 
lower  Portlandian  has  been  largely  quarried;  the  stone  from 
this  neighbourhood  is  often  described  as  Wardour,  Tisbury  or 
Chilmark  stone.  Swindon  stone  is  a  calcareous  sandstone  that 
occurs  in  the  sands  of  the  Upper  Portland  beds  near  Swindon. 

Rocks  of  Portlandian  age  are  well  developed  on  the  continent  of 


Europe,  but  the  grouping  of  the  strata  is  different  in  some  respects 
from  that  adopted  by  English  geologists.  In  France  the  "  Port- 
landian "  b  usually  taken  to  include  the  Purtieckian  as  well  as  the 


equivalents  of  the  English  Portland  beds,  and  some  authors.  «-| 
E.  Renevier,  have  included  more  or  leas  of  the  Kimcridgian  in  this 
division.  The  Portlandian  of  north-west  Germany  includes  the 
Eimbeckh&user  Plattcnkalk  and  the  Lower  Portland  Kalk.  Oppel's 
"  Tithontan  "  (tithonic)  division,  embracing  Upper  Kimeridge  beds, 
Portlandian  and  Purbeckian  beds  in  the  Alpine  district,  is  now 
recognized  as  a  deeper  water  deposit  of  this  time  with  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  Russian  development  to  which  the  name 
*'  Volgian  "  has  been  applied  by  S.  Nikitin.  The  Portlandian  beds 
of  Yorkshire  are  more  ncarty  related  to  the  Volgian  phase  than  to 
the  beds  of  the  same  age  in  the  south  of  England.  The  term  Bono- 
nian  (  -  Bolonian)  was  suggested  by  J.  F.  Blake  in  1881  for  a  part  of 
the  Portlandian  series,  from  their  occurrence  at  Boulogne  (Bononia) 
where  they  are  similar  to  the  beds  of  Dorset.  He  limited  the  name 
Portlandian  to  the  Purbeckian  and  Upper  Portlandian  (Portland 
stone),  while  he  placed  the  Portland  Sands  and  upper  part  of  the 
Kimeridge  Clay  in  his  Bolonian  division :  this  scheme  has  not  been 
accepted  in  England.    See  Jurassic. 

PORTLOCK,  JOSEPH  ELLISON  (17Q4-1864),  British  geologist 
and  soldier,  the  only  son  of  Nathaniel  Portlock,  captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  was  bom  at  Gosport  on  the  30th  of  September 
1794.  Educated  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  he  entered 
the  Royal  Engineers  in  1813.  In  1814  he  took  part  in  the 
frontier  operations  in  Canada.  In  1824  he  was  selected  by 
Colonel  (afterwards  Major-General)  T.  F.Colby  (1784-1852) 
to  take  part  in  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland.  He  was  engaged 
for  several  years  in  the  trigonometrical  branch,  and  subse- 
quently compiled  information  on  the  physical  aspects,  geology 
and  economic  products  of  Ireland.  In  1837  he  formed  at  Belfast 
a  geological  and  statistical  office,  a  museum  for  geological 
and  zoological  specimens,  and  a  laboratory  for  the  examina- 
tion of  soils.    The  work  was  then  carried  on  by  Portlock  as 


the  geological  branch  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  and 
the  chief  results  were  embodied  in  his  Report  an  tke  Geology  of 
tke  County  of  Londonderry  and  of  parts  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagk 
(1843),  an  elaborate  and  well-illustrated  volume  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Thomas  Oldham.  After  serving  in  Corfu  and  at 
Portsmouth  he  was,  in  1849,  appointed  Commanding  Royal 
Engineer  at  Cork,  and  from  1851-1856  be  was  Inspector  of 
Studies  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  For  a 
short  time  commanding  officer  at  Dover,  when  the  Council  of 
Military  Education  was  formed  in  1857  he  was  selected  as  a 
member. 

During  these  years  of  active  service  he  contributed  num- 
erous geological  papers  to  the  scientific  societies  of  Dublin 
and  to  the  British  Association.  He  published  in  1848  a  u^ful 
treatise  on  geology  in  Weale's  "  Rudimentary  Series"  (3rd-  cd., 
1853).  He  was  president  of  the  geological  section  of  the  British 
Association  at  Belfast  (185a),  and  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London  (1856-1858).  He  wrote  a  Memoir  of  tke  late  Major- 
Ceneral  Colby,  witk  a  Sketck  of  tke  Origin  and  Ptogress  of  tke 
Trigonometrical  Survey  (reprinted  in  1869  from  Papers  on 
Subjects  connected  trilk  tke  Royal  Engineers,  vols.  iu.-v.). 
He  also  contributed  several  articles  on  military  subjects  to 
the  8th  edition  of,  the  Eturyclopaedia  Britannica.  He  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1837.  ^^  ^^  ^ 
Dublin  on  the  14th  of  February  1864. 

PORT  MAHON.  or  Mahon  (Spanish  Puerto  Makdn),  the 
capital  and  principal  seaport  of  Minorca,  in  the  Spanish 
province  of  the  Balearic  Islands..  Pop.  (1900),  17,144.  Port 
Mahon  is  situated  on  the  east  coast,  at  the  head  of  a  deep  inlet 
which  extends  inland  for  3)  m.  It  is  an  important  harbour 
(see  Minorca).  The  city  occupies  a  conspicuous  hill,  and 
presents  a  fine  appearance  from  the  sea;  it  is  solidly  built  of 
excellent  stone.  Many  of  the  houses  date  from  the  British 
occupation,  which  has  also  left  curious  traces  in  the  customs 
and  speech  of  the  people.  The  King's  Island  (Isla  del  Rey, 
so  called  as  the  landing-place  of  Alphonso  III.  of  Aragon  in 
1287)  contains  a  hospital  built  by  the  admiral  of  the  British 
squadron  in  1722;  farther  south-east  on  the  shore  is  the  villas 
of  Villa  Carlos  or  George  Town,  with  ruins  of  extensive  British 
barracks;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  port,  on  the  same  side,  are 
the  remains  of  Forte  San  Felipe,  originally  erected  by  Charies  V. 
and  twice  the  scene  of  the  capitulation  of  British  troops.  Oppo- 
site San  Felipe  is  the  easily  defended  peninsula  of  La  Mola 
(256  ft.  high),  which  is  occupied  by  extensive  Spanish  fortifi- 
cations. Mahon  is  one  of  the  principal  quarantine  stations  of 
Spain;  the  lazaretto,  erected  between  1798  and  1803,  stands  on 
a  long  tongue  of  land,  separated  from  La  Mola  by  the  inlet  of 
Cala  Taulera.  The  principal  modem  buildings  are  the  military 
and  naval  hospitals,  the  theatre,  museum,  library  and  schools. 
There  are  an  arsenal  and  extensive  quays.  From  its  position 
on  the  route  of  vessels  plying  between  Algeria  and  the  south  of 
France,  the  harbour  is  much  frequented  by  French  cargo- 
steamers;  it  is  also  a  Spanish  naval  station.  The  principal 
exports  are  grain,  live  stock  and  fqiit;  cement,  coal,  iron, 
machinery,  flour,  raw  cotton  and  hides  are  imported.  Shoes 
and  cotton  and  woollen  goods  axe  manufactured.  About  250 
vessels  enter  the  port  every  year,  and  the  annual  value  of  the 
foreign  trade  is,  approximately,  £200,000  to  £250,000. 

Mahon  is  the  ancient  Partus  Magonis,  which  under  the  Romans 
was  a  municipium  {Mun.  fUmum  magonUinum),  probably  including 
the  whole  island  under  its  authority.  As  the  lume  suexests,  it  had 
previously  been  a  Carthaginian  settlement.  The  Moors,  who 
occupied  Minorca  in  the  8tn  century,  were  ex|)elled  by  James  I. 
of  Aragon  in  1233.  Khair-ed-Din  Barbarossa  besieged  and  captured 
the  city  in  1535;  and  in  1558  it  was  sacked  by  a  corsair  called  Piali. 
The  British,  who  under  James  Stanhope,  afterwards  Eari  Stanhope, 
seized  the  island  in  1708.  made  Mahon  a  flourishing  city,  and  in 
1718  declared  it  a  free  port.  In  1756  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  through  the  failure  of  Admiral  Byng  to  relieve  the  garrison 
of  St  Philip's  (San  Felipe).  Restored  to  the  British  in  1762.  it  was 
in  1782  heroically  but  unsuccessfully  defended  by  General  Murray. 
In  1803  it  was  finally  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

PORTMANTEAU,  a  leather  case  or  trunk  for  carrying  articles 
of  personal  use  when  travelling.    The  typical  portmanteau  of 
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the  pieseDt  day  has  two  compartments  which,  fastened  at  the 
back  by  hinges,  dose  together  like  a  book.  The  original  port- 
manteau (adopted  from  Fr.  portematUeau,  porter,  to  carry, 
wunleau,  doak,  mantle)  was  a  flexible  round  leather  case  to  hold 
a  doak  or  other  garment  and  of  such  a  shape  as  could  conveni- 
ently be  carried  on  a  rider's  saddle.  In  French  the  word  was 
also  applied  to  a  bracket  or  set  of  pegs  on  which  to  hang  dothcs. 
C.  L.  Dodgson  ("  Lewb  Carroll  ")  in  Tkrougk  the  Looking  Glass 
r  The  Song  of  the  Jabbcrwock  ")  used  the  expression  "  port- 
manteau word  "  of  an  invented  word  composed  of  two  words 
run  together  and  supposed  to  convey  humorously  the  combined 
meaning:  thus  '*  slithy  *'  conveys  slimy  and  hthe;  "  mimsy/' 
flimsy  and  miserable. 

PORTO  ALBOBB,  a  dty  and  port  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the 
state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  LagAa 
dos  Patos  on  the  eastern  shore  of  an  estuary  called  Rio  Guabyba, 
about  160  m.  from  the  port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  at  the  entrance 
to  the  lake.  The  population  which  contains  a  large  foreign 
element,  chiefly  German  and  ItaUan,  was  returned  as  73,574 
by  the  census  of  1900,  including  some  outlying  districts  not 
within  urban  limits.  The  municipio  (commune),  which  has 
an  area  of  031  sq.  m.,  had  a  population  of  nearly  100,000,  in- 
duding  a  large  number  of  prosperous  colonists.  The  railway 
from  Porto  Alegre  to  Novo  Hamburgo  and  Taquara  (55  m.) 
affords  an  outlet  for  some  of  the  older  German  colonies.  The 
railway  from  Porto  Alegre  to  Uruguayana  is  completed  from 
Margem  da  Taquary  to  Cacequy,  232  m.  Its  starting  point, 
Margem  da  Taquary,  is  about  80  m.  from  the  city,  with  which 
it  Is  connected  by  river  steamers.  An  extension  of  the  railway 
is  projected  from  Margem  da  Taquary  to  Neustadt  on  the  Novo 
Hamburgo  line,  and  will  give  the  city  direct  railway  connexion 
with  the  prindpal  cities  of  western  and  southern  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  The  Rio  Guahyba,  which  is  not  a  river,  was  once  called 
"  ViaroAo  '*  because  its  outline  is  roughly  that  of  the  human 
hand,  the  riven  entering  the  estuary  at  its  head  corresponding 
to  the  fingers.  The  lower  channels  of  these  rivers  (the  Gravaty, 
Sinos,  Cahy,  Jacuhy  and  Taquary)  are  all  navigable  and  bring 
considerable  trade  to  the  port.  Its  foreign  trade  is  limited  to 
light-draught  steamers  able  to  cross  the  bar  at  the  entrance  to 
the  lake. 

The  dty  occupies  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  estuary, 
and  extends  along  its  shores  and  back  to  a  low  wooded  hill,    ha 


ntc.  as  seen  from  the  water,  is  attractive,  though  its  „ 

i»  an  almost  levd  plain.   There  are  pleasant  •uburbs  along  tl 

and  farther  inland  (Florerta.  Gloria.  Moinhoa  de  Vento,  U. 
"Windmills."  Navigantes  and  Partenon).  The  cUmate  is  sub- 
tropical, cool  and  bradng  in  winter  but  insufferably  hot  in  summer. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  is  slightly  under  69^  F.,  the  average 
maximum  being  a  little  over  8a*  and  the  average  minimum  59^ 


The  annual  rainfall  b  about  y>^  m.  The  dty  is  legulariy  laid  out 
with  broad,  straight,  well-paved  streets,  in  great  part  fined  with 
shady  trees.    The  waternde  streets,  however,  follow  the  curve  of 


the  beach.  There  are  several  pubtic  squares  and  gardens,  the  more 
important  being  the  Pra^a  Harmonia,  the  Praca  d'Alfandega, 
Praca  da  Independenda  and  the  Parque,  where  an  exposition  was 
held  in  1901.  The  public  water  supply  is  drawn  from  a  range  of 
hills  6  m.  distant  and  is  considered  good.  Porto  Alegre,  like 
many  Brazilian  dties,  is  in  a  transition  stage,  and  handsome  new 
structures  of  French  and  Italian  styles  rise  from  among  the  low. 
heavy  and  plain  old  buildings  of  Portuguese  origin.  Brick  and 
broken  stone  are  chiefly  used  m  the  walls,  which  are  plastered  out- 
Hde  and  tinted.  Tiles  are  used  for  roofing,  and  on  modem  edifices 
ttucco  ornamentation  is  lavishly  employed.  The  roost  noteworthy 
public  buiUinn  are  the  Cathedral  (Porto  Alegre  being  the  see  of  a 
Roaan  Catholic  bishop),  the  handsome  church  of  Nossa  Senhora 
das  Dores.  the  munidnal  palace,  school  of  engineering,  government 
palace.  Icsislative  halls,  school  of  medidne.  athenaeum,  normal 
school  and  public  library  and  military  barracks.  One  of  the  hos- 
pitals—that of  Caridade— is  the  largest  in  the  sUte?  The  dty  b  the 
chief  commercbl  centre  of  the  state  and  has  shipyards  for  the  con- 
•traction  of  river  and  lake  vessels.  It  manufactures  cotton  fabrics, 
boots  and  shoes,  iron  safes  and  stoves,  carriages,  furniture,  butter  and 
dbeeat,  macaroni,  preserves,  candles,  soap  and  paper. 

Porto  Alegre  was  founded  in  1743  by  immigrants  from  the 
Axores  and  was  at  first  known  as  Porto  dos  Cazaes.  Owing  to 
the  occupation  of  the  southern  part  of  the  captaincy  by  the 
Spaniards,  Governor  Jose  Marcellino  de  Figuereido  selected  this 
village  in  17  70  as  his  ofiidal  residence  and  gave  to  it  the  name  it 


now  bears.  It  was  made  a  villa  in  1803,  and  In  1807,  when  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  was  made  a  captaincy-general,  the  transfer  of 
the  capital  from  Rio  Grande  to  Porto  Alegre  was  officially 
recognized.  In  1822  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  and  in 
184X,  as  a  reward  for  its  loyalty  in  revolutionary  wars  of  that 
province,  it  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  leal  t  valorosa 
(loyal  and  valorous).  The  first  Ckrman  immigrants  to  settle 
near  Porto  Alegre  arrived  in  1825,  and  much  of  its  prosperity  and 
commercial  standing  is  due  to  the  German  dement. 

PORTOCABREBO,  LUIS  MABUBL  FERBAIIDEZ  DB 
(1635-1709),  cardinal  archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  a  younger  son 
of  the  marquis  of  Almenara  and  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  January 
1635.  He  became  dean  of  Toledo  early,  and  was  made  cardinal 
on  the  5th  of  August  1669.  Till  1677  he  lived  at  Rome  as 
cardinal  protector  of  the  Spanish  nation.  In  1677  he  was  ap- 
pointed interim  viceroy  of  Sicily,  counsellor  of  state  and  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo.  He  ceased  to  be  viceroy  of  3icily  in  1678. 
As  archbishop  of  Toledo  he  exerted  himself  to  protect  the  clergy 
from  the  obligation  to  pay  the  exdses  or  octroi  duties  known  as 
"  the  millions  "  and  thereby  hdped  to  perpetuate  the  financial 
embarrassments  of  the  government.  His  position  rather  than 
any  personal  qualities  enabled  him  to  play  an  important  part  in 
a  great  crisis  of  European  politics.  The  decrepit  King  Charles  II. 
was  childless,  and  the  disposal  of  his  inheritance  became  a 
question  of  great  interest  to  the  European  powers.  Porto- 
carrero  was  induced  to  become  a  supporter  of  the  French  paityt 
which  desired  that  the  crown  should  be  left  to  one  of  the  family 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  not  to  a  member  of  the  king's  own  family, 
the  Habsburgs.  The  great  authority  of  Portocarrero  as  cardinal 
and  primate  of  Spain  was  used  to  persuade,  or  rather  to  terrify 
the  unhappy  king  into  making  a  will  in  favour  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  Philip  V.  He  acted  as  regent  till  the  new  king  reached 
Spain  and  hoped  to  be  powerful  under  his  rule.  But  the  king's 
French  advisers  were  aware  that  Spain  required  a  thorough 
financial  and  administrative  reform.  Portocarrero  could  not 
see,  and  indeed  had  not  either  the  intelUgence  or  the  honesty 
to  see,  the  necessity.  He  was  incapable,  obstinate  and  per- 
fectly selfish.  The  new  rulers  soon  found  that  he  must  be 
removed  and  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  his  diocese.  When 
in  1706  the  Austrian  party  appeared  likely  to  gain  the  upper 
hand,  Portocarrero  was  led  by  spite  and  vexation  to  go  over  to 
them.  When  fortune  changed  he  returned  to  his  allegiance  to 
Philip  v.,  and  as  the  government  was  unwilling  to  offend  the 
Church  he  escaped  banishment.  In  1709  when  Louis  XIV. 
made  a  pretence  of  withdrawing  fr6m  the  support  of  his  grand- 
son, the  cardinal  made  a  great  display  of  loyalty.  He  died  on 
the  14th  of  September  and  by  his  orders  the  words  Hie  jacet 
pulvis,  cinis,  et  nihil  were  put  on  his  tomb. 

See  Lord  Stanhope.  History  of  the  War  of  SuccessioH  in  Spain 
(London,  183a). 

PORTO  PARINA,  a  town  of  Tunisia  about  20  m.  E.  of  Bizerta, 
on  the  Ghar-el-Mela,  a  lagoon,  also  known  as  the  Lake  of  Porto 
Farina,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mejerda  (the  andent  Bagradas). 
Porto  Farina  was  the  naval  arsenal  of  the  piratical  beys  of 
Tunis  and  was  bombarded  by  the  English  under  Admiral  Blake 
in  1655.  The  kgoon  has  become  very  shallow  in  consequence 
of  the  silt  brought  down  by  the  Mejerda.  The  town  has  ceased 
to  be  important,  and  its  inhabitants  have  dwindled  to  about 
1500.  The  ruins  lo  m.  to  the  south-west,  near  the  village  of 
Bu  Skater,  are  identified  with  the  andent  Utica  {q.v.). 

PORTO  MAURIZIO,  a  dty  of  Liguria,  Italy,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Porto  Maurizio,  on  the  coast  of  the  Ligurian 
Sea,  46  m.  by  rail  E.  of  Nice  and  70  m.  S.W.  of  Genoa,  115  ft. 
above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901),  7207.  It  consists  of  a  picturesque 
old  town  on  the  heights  and  a  modem  town  of  villas  on  the  lower 
slopes.  The  principal  church,  designed  by  Gaetano  Cantonc, 
is  a  large  structure  of  1780  with  a  dome  rebuilt  in  1821.  A  few 
remains  of  the  old  city  walls  may  be  seen.  About  2  m.  north- 
east of  Porto  Maurizio  is  the  town  of  Oneglia,  with  a  fine  church, 
S.  Giovanni  Battista,  designed  by  Gaetano  Amoretti,  a  hospital 
(1785)  and  a  large  prison.  It  suffered  considerably  from  thr 
earthquake  of  1887.    Maurizio  and  Oneglia  lie  on  the  same  ba 
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and  both  have  small  but  safe  harbours,  both  are  frequented 
for  sea-bathing,  and  both  are  embowered  amid  olive  groves; 
and  the  district  is  famous  for  the  quality  of  its  oil.  The  two 
towns  together  form  one  commune,  called  imperia,  which  had 
a  population  of  15,459  in  1907. 

Porto  Maurizio  appears  as  Porius  Maurici  in  the  Maritime  Itiner- 
ary. After  being  subject  to  the  marquises  of  Turin  (ilth  century) 
and  of  Clavesana,  it  was  sold  by  Boniface  of  Clavesana  in  1288  to 
Genoa  in  return  for  a  yeariy  payment;  in  1354  it  became  the  seat 
of  the  Genoese  vicar  of  the  western  Riviera,  and  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  republic  till  it  was  merged  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.  Ooeglia,  formerly  situated  inland  at  the  place  called 
Castelvecchio  (old  castle),  Kas  occupied  tU  present  site  from  about 
915.  The  bishops  of  Albenga  sold  it  in  1398  to  the  Dorias  of  Genoa, 
who  in  their  turn  disposed  of  it  in  1576  to  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savov. 
In  the  wars  of  the  house  of  Savoy  Oneglia  often  changed  hands. 
In  1614  and  164^  the  Spaniards  and  in  1623  amd  1672  the  Genoese 
obtained  possession:  in  16^2  it  had  to  repulse  an  attack  by  a  French 
squadron:  in  1744-1745  it  was  again  occupied  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  in  1792  bombarded  and  burned  bv  the  French.  Pellegrino 
Amoretti.  assistant  secretary  to  Charles  v.,  and  Andrea  Doria,  the 
famous  admiral,  were  natives  of  Oneglia. 

See  G.  Donaudi,  Storia  di  Porto  Maurizio  (1889). 

PORTO  NOVO,  a  town  of  British  India,  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  in  the  South  Arcot  district  of  Madras.  Pop.  (1901), 
13,712.  The  English  began  trading  here  in  1683,  when  they 
found  both  the  Danes  and  the  Portuguese  already  established. 
The  place  is  chiefly  famous  for  the  battle  in  July  1781,  in  which 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  with  8000  men  defeated. Hydcr  Alt  with  60,000 
and  saved  the  Madras  presidency.  In  1830  an  attempt,  finally 
unsuccessful  mainly  owing  to  the  lack  of  fuel,  was  made  to 
smelt  iron  from  the  ores  found  in  the  vicinity. 

PORTO-RICHB,  OEOROES  DE  (1849-  ),  French  dramatist, 
was  bom  at  Bordeaux.  When  he  was  twenty  his  pieces  in  verse 
began  to  be  produced  at  the  Parisian  theatres;  he  also  wrote 
some  books  of  verse  which  met  with  a  favourable  reception, 
but  these  early  works  were  not  reprinted.  In  1898  he  published 
Tkidtre  d' amour,  which  contained  four  of  his  best  pieces.  La 
Chance  de  Fran^oise,  L'lnfidiU,  Amoureuse,  Le  Passi.  The 
title  given  to  this  collection  indicates  the  difference  between 
the  plays  of  Porto-Riche  and  the  political  or  sociological  pieces 
of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  In  Germaine,  the  passionate 
and  exacting  heroine  of  Amoureuse,  Mme  R£jane  found  one  of 
her  best  parts.  In  Les  Malefildlres  (Od6on,  1904),  also  a  drama 
of  passion,  the  characters  are  drawn  from  thf  working  classes. 

PORTO  RICO,  or  Puerto  Rico  ("  Rich  Harbour  ")r  &n 
island  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  most  easterly  and 
the  fourth  in  size  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  situated  between 
17'  50'  and  18*  30'  N.,  and  between  65*  30*  and  67"  15'  W., 
about  70  m.  E.  of  Haiti,  and  500  m.  £.  by  S.  of  Cuba.  It  is 
about  100  m.  long  from  east  to  west,  40  m.  wide  near  the  west 
end,  and  somewhat  narrower  towarch  the  east  end,  and  has  an 
area  of  3435  sq-  m* 

Physical  Features. — ^A  range  of  mountains,  varying  in  height 
from  2000  ft.  to  about  3750  ft.  on  El  Yunque  Peak  in  the  north- 
east comer,  traverses  the  island  from  west  to  east  and  descends 
abruptly  to  the  sea  at  each  end.  The  south  slope  rises  precipi- 
tously from  the  foothills;  the  north  slope  is  more  gradual,  but  it  is 
much  broken  by  rugged  spurs  and  deep  gorges.  On  the  north  there 
b  little  coastal  plain  except  at  the  mouths  of  riven,  but  on  the 
south  coast  there  is  a  plain  of  considerable  extent  broken  only  by 
the  remains  ol  eroded  loothills.  The  water  parting  b  about  twice 
as  far  from  the  north  coast  as  it  is  from  the  south  coast,  the  rain> 
fall  is  greater  on  the  north  slope,  and  the  principal  rivers — Rio 
Loiza,  Rio  dc  la  Plata,  Rio  Manati  and  Rio  Arectbo  are  on  the  north 
side.  There  are  eight  other  riven  on  the  same  side,  seventeen 
on  the  south  side,  six  at  the  east  end  and  four  at  the  west  end, 
besides  more  than  1200  smaller  streams,  and  the  deep  valleys 
cut  by  the  streams  add  to  the  broken  surface  of  the  country.  None 
of  the  rivers  is  navigable  for  more  than  a  mile  or  two  from  tne  coast. 
The  coast-line  has  lew  indentations  sufficient  to  afford  safe  harbour- 
age. Under  the  same  jurisdiction  as  Porto  Rico  are  the  fertile 
island  of  Vieques  (21  m.  long  and  6  m.  wide)  and  the  smaller  and 
neariy  barren  island  of  Culebra  off  the  east  coast,  the  island  of 
Mona,  covered  with  deposits  of  guano,  off*  the  west  coast,  and 
numerous  islets. 

Fauna. — The  native  fauna  is  scanty.  The  agouti  and  the 
armadillo  are  practically  extinct  and  the  only  other  mammals 
are  ground  squirrels,  rats,  a  few  other  small  rodents,  and  some  bats. 
A  huge  land-turtle  is  peculiar  to  the  island.     Reptiles  are  scarce. 


and  venomous  reptiles  unknown.  Noxious  insects  arc  less  numerous 
than  is  usual  in  tropical  countries.  There  are  no  large  game  birds, 
but  song  birds  and  doves  are  numerous  on  the  mountains,  and 
flamingoes  and  other  water-birds  freouent  the  coast.  There  are  a 
few  species  of  fresh-water  fish,  but  food-fishes  are  scarce  both  in 
the  rivers  and  along  the  coast. 

Flora. — The  flora  is  beautiful  and  varied.  The  more  rugged 
districts  and  higher  elevations  are  clad  with  such  tropical  forest 
trees  as  ebony,  Spanish  cedar,  sandalwood,  rosewood  and  mahogany. 
There  are  several  species  of  palms,  flowering  trees,  trees  with 
beautifully  coloured  foliage,  tree  ferns,  resinous  trees  and  trees 
bearing  tropical  fruits.    There  are  about  thirty  species  of  medicinal 

rlants.  twelve  used  for  condiments,  and  twelve  for  dyes  and  tanning, 
n  the  semi-arid  districts  on  the  south  slope  of  the  mountains 
the  flora  consists  chiefly  of  dry  grasses,  acacias,  yuccas  and  cactuses. 
Climate.— The  climate  is  somewhat  more  healthy  than  that  of 
the  other  West  Indies.  The  temperature  is  moderated  by  the 
north-east  trade  winds,  which,  somewhat  modified  by  locaf  con- 
ditions, blow  throughout  the  year,  briskly  during  the  day  and  more 
mildly  during  the  night.  It  rarely  reaches  100^  F.  or  falls  below 
so*,  and  the  mean  annual  temperature  b  about  80*  (75*2*  in 
Januarv,  80*4*  in  August).  The  mean  daily  variation  at  San  Juan 
IS  11-5  :  on  the  mountains  the  mean  daily  variatbn  b  23*.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  on  the  north-east  coast,  at  the  foot  of 
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El  Yunr^LJc  Mcjntain^  it  f  so  in.  or  more,  while  other  districts  are 
semi-^nd  or  Bubjtct  to  Atvtrre  droughts.  At  San  Juan  the  average 
aniiu:il  rainfall  it  about  55  in.;  neariy  two-thirds  of  thb  falls  from 
June  to  November  iDclitsi^-e.  Most  of  the  rain  b  in  showers, 
irt^iuently  heavy;  and  on  the  windward  slope  showera  are  an 
almcHt  daily  occarraice.  The  island  b  visited  occasionally  by 
hurricAnet- 

6W,— Clote  tp  the  coo^t  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  coral 
sand.  Farther  inbnd  in  the  level  districts  and  river  bottoms  it 
varic-s  from  a  sandy  to  a.  clay  loam  containing  much  aHuvium. 
On  ihn  foothills  and  in  the  less  rugged  mountain  districts  there 
b  A  Thin  but  rich  clay  vol)  derived  from  coral  limestone. 

Indmtrief.'—A  lit  lie  morii  than  one-fourth  of  the  land  b  under 
cultivation  and  in  i^^r)  ji]i<r>  than  three-fifths  of  the  working  popo- 
lation  vefc  criKai;;cd  m  ai;rii  ulture.  There  were  over  39.000  farms, 
nearly  all  of  ihcm  sniaU,  and  the  average  number  of  acres  cultivated 
on  each  was  not  more  than  fifteen.  Sugar  on  the  lowlands,  coffee 
on  the  upper,  and  tobacco  on  the  lower  mountain  slopes  are  the 
principal  crops.  In  1909  there  were  185,927  acres  of  sugar,  yielding 
344,257  tons  for  exportation,  and  valued  at  $18432,446.  Tte 
Coffee  plantations  were  greatly  injured  by  a  severe  hurricane 
which  visited  the  island  on  the  8th  of  August  1899.  but  the  yield 
for  export  increased  from  12,157.240  lb  in  1901  to  38,756,750  lb, 
valued  at  $4,693,004.  in  1907.  The  acreage,  however,  decreased 
from  178,155  acres  in  1906  to  iSStTjS  acres  in  1909.  and  in  the  latter 
year  the  crop  fell  to  28,489,261  lb.  Java  coffee  has  been  grown 
with  success  in  Porto  Rico.  Tobacco  of  a  superior  quality  b  grown 
extensively  on  the  tower  northern  slopes  and  much  tobacco  is  now 
grown  under  clotlf.  The  total  acreage  of  tobacco  increased  from 
12.871  acres  in  1906  to  27.596  acres  in  1909;  the  total  value  of  the 
exported  tobacco  products  increased  from  $681,642  in  1901  to 
$5.63^,130  in  1909.  Cotton.  Indian  com.  sweet  i>otatoes.  ^ms 
and  nee  are  small  crops.  The  culture  of  citrus  fruits,  principally 
oranges  and  grape-fruit,  and  of  pineapples  and  coco-nuts  has  been 
rapidly  extended.  About  13,000  head  of  cattle  were  exported 
annually  from  1901  to  1905,  but  much  of  the  best  gracing  land 
has  since  been  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane.  A  project 
for  irrigating  the  district  south  of  the  mountains  between  Ponce 
and  Patillas  was  adopted  by  the  Porto  Rican  government  in  1909. 
The  Federal  government  has  an  agricultural  experiment  station 
at  Mayaguez. 
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The  rainenl  resources  ftie  very  limited.  Brick  clay  and  Mtac- 
atone  are  abundant,  and  there  are  on  the  south  coast  a  sand  marl 
rich  in  phosphates  and  productive  salt  deposits.  Iron  ore,  lignite, 
copper,  mercury,  molybdenite,  nickel,  platmum  and  other  minerals 
have  been  found,  but  the  quantity  of  each  is  too  small,  or  the 
quality  too  pfx>r.  for  them  to  be  oi  commercial  value.  There  are 
important  mineral  and  thermal  springs  in  various  parts  of  the 
island. 

The  only  manufacturing  industries  of  much  importance  are  the 
preparation  of  su^r,  c<rftce  and  tobacco  for  market,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  straw  hats,  soap,  matches, 
vermicelli,  sash,  doors,  ice,  distilled  Ikiuors  and  some  machinery. 

Transport  facilities  are  inadequate.  The  American  Railroad 
of  Porto  Rico,  about  190  m.  long,  connects  the  principal  cities 
along  the  north  and  west  coasts  and  those  as  far  east  as  Ponce 
on  the  south  coast;  a  railway  between  Ponce  and  Guayama, 
farther  east,  was  virtually  completed  in  loio,  and  the  Vega  Alta 
railroad  connects  Vega  Alta  with  Dorado  on  the  north  coast; 
but  there  are  no  inland  railways  and  most  of  the  produ&ts  of  the 
interior  are  carried  to  the  coast  in  carts  drawn  by  bullocks  or  on 
the  backs  of  mules.  The  mileage  of  wagon  roads  was  increased 
from  about  170  m.  in  1898  to  612  m.  in  1909.  The  principal  har- 
bours are  San  Juan  on  the  north  and  Ponce  on  the  south  coast; 
the  former  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  about  30  ft.  draught,  and  the 
latter  has  a  natural  channel  which  admits  vessels  of  25  ft.  draught. 
Two  lines  of  steamboats  afford  regular  communication  between  San 
Juan  and  New  York;  one  of  them  runs  to  Venezuelan  ports  and  one 
to  New  Orleans;  and  there  are  lines  to  Cuba  and  direct  to  Spain. 

The  commerce  of  Porto  Rico  is  principally  with  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  its  exports  to  the  United  States  increased 
from  $5,581,288  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  ol  June 
iQoi  to  $26,998,542  in  1900,  and  the  value  of  its  imports  from  the 
united  States  increased  during  this  period  from  $7413.^  to 
$25,16^,678.  In  the  meantime  the  value  of  its  exports  to  foreign 
countries  increased  only  .from  $3,002,679  to  $4,565,598,  and  the 
value  of  its  imports  from  foreign  countries  only  from  $1,952,728 
to  $3,054,318. 

Populaiion. — ^The  population  increased  from  583,308  in  i860 
10  798,565  in  1887,  and  to  953,243*  or  277 'S  per  sq.  m.,  in  1899. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1899,  589,426,  or  61 -8%  were  whites, 
304,352  were  of  mixed  blood,  59,390  were  negroes  and  75 
were  Chinese.  In  19 10  the  census  returned  the  population  as 
1,118,0x2.  The  proportion  of  whites  is  greater  at  the  west 
end  than  at  the  east  end,  greater  on  the  north  side  than  on 
the  south  side,  and  greater  in  the  interior  than  along  the  coast. 
Only  13,872,  or  about  i'5%  of  the  total  population  of  1899, 
were  foreign-bom,  and  of  these  more  than  one-half  were  bom 
in  Spain.  The  married  portion  of  the  population  was  only 
16.6%  in  1899.  The  principal  towns,  with  the  population  of 
each  in  X910,  are:  San  Juan,  48,716;  Ponce,  35,027;  Mayaguez, 
16,591 ;  Arecibo,  961 2.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  predominant 
church  and  the  bishopric  of  Porto  Rico  (151 2)  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  New  World. 

GcvemnunL^'The  constitution  of  Porto  Rico  is  contained  in 
an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  (the  Forakcr  Act) 
which  came  into  operation  in  May  1900.  The  govemor  is 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  with  the  advice 
End  consent  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  associated 
with  the  governor  is  an  executive  council  consisting  of  the 
secretary,  treasurer,  auditor,  attorney-general,  commissioner 
of  the  interior,  commissioner  of  education,  and  five  other 
members,  all  appointed  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
tenn  as  the  governor.  The  constitution  requires  that  at  least 
five  of  the  eleven  members  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be 
native  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico;  in  practice  the  sue  members 
who  are  also  heads  of  the  administrative  departments  have  been 
Americans  while  the  other  five  have  been  Porto  Ricans.  The 
instilar  government,  however,  has  created  a  seventh  administra- 
tive department — that  of  health,  charities  and  corrections— -and 
requires  that  the  head  of  this  shall  be  chosen  by  the  govemor 
from  among  the  five  members  of  the  Executive  Council  who 
are  not  heads  of  the  other  departments. 

The  Executive  Council  constitutes  one  branch  of  the  legislathw 
assembly;  the  House  of  Delegates  the  other.  The  House  of  Dele- 
gates consists  of  35  members  elected  biennially,  five  from  each  of 
seven  districts.  Tne  right  to  determine  the  electoral  franchise  is 
vested  in  the  l^islature  itself  and  that  body  has  conferred  it  upon 
pfacticaUy  all  adult  males.  The  govemor  has  the  right  to  veto 
any  bill,  and  for  paasiag  a  bill  over  his  veto  an  affiraurtive  vote 


of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house  is  required.  All  laws 
enacted  by  the  insular  legislature  must  also  be  submitted  to  tho 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  reserves  the  right  to  annul 
them.  Railway,  street  railway,  telegraph  and  telephone  franchises 
can  be  granted  only  by  the  Executive  Council  with  the  approval 
of  the  governor,  and  none  can  be  operative  until  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  governor  and  Executive 
Council  have  the  exclusive  right  to  grant  all  other  franchises  of  a 
public  or  quasi-public  nature  and  Congress  reserves  the  right  to 
annul  or  modify  any  such  grant. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  vested  in  a  United  States  district 
court  and  a  supreme  court,  district  courts,  municipal  courts  and 
justice  of  the  peace  courts  ojf  Porto  Rica  The  judge  of  the  United 
States  dutrict  court  and  the  chief  justice  and  associate  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  ot  the  Senate,  and  the  judges  of*^  the  district  courts  by  the 
governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Executive  CounciL 

The  principal  local  government  is  that  of  the  munknpalities  or 
municipal  districts,  but  for  the  Spanish  municipal  government  the 
insular  Iqnslature  has  substitutra  one  resembling  that  of  small 
towns  in  the  United  States,  and  it  has  reduced  the  number  of  di»> 
tricts  from  66  to  47.  Each  municipal  district  elects  biennially  a 
mayor  and  a  municipal  council,  the  membership  of  which  varies  from 
five  to  nine  according  to  the  population  of  the  district.  The  mayor 
appoints  practically  all  municipal  employds  and  may  veto  any 
orainance  of  the  council ;  his  veto,  however,  may  be  overridden  by 
two-thirds  of  the  council  The  police  force  of  each  municipality, 
or  rather  of  each  of  66  police  districts,  is  maintained  and  controlled 
by  the  insular  government;  justice  in  each  municipality  is  also 
administered  by  the  insular  government;  the  building,  maintenance 
and  repair  of  public  roads  are  under  the  management  of  a  board  of 
three  road  supervisora  in  each  of  the  seven  InstHar  election  districts; 
and  matters  pertaining  to  education  are  for  the  most  part  under 
the  insular  commissioner  of  education  and  a  school  board  of  three 
members  elected  biennially  in  each  municipiality;  nearly  all  other 
local  affain  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor  and  municipal 
council. 

Education. — In  1899  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants 
ten  years  of  age  or  over  were  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  when 
in  the  following  year  the  present  system  of  government  was  estab- 
Ibhcd  large  powera  were  given  to  the  commissioner  of  education. 
He  controls  the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  school  purposes, 
the  examination  and  the  appointment  of  teachers,  whose  nomina- 
tions by  the  munknpal  school  boards  are  referred  to  the  commis- 
sioner. The  school  system  comprises  preparatory  schools,  rural 
schools,  graded  schools,  three  high  schools  and  tne  university  of 
Porto  Rko.  The  university  at  Rio  Piedras  was  established  t^ 
act  of  the  insular  legislature  in  1903,  but  in  1910  only  two  depart- 
ments had  been  organized — the  insular  normal  school  and  the 
department  of  agriculture.  Numerous  scholarships  have  been 
established  at  government  expense  in  Porto  Rican  schools  and  in 
colleges  or  universities  of  the  United  States.  The  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  public  schools  increased  from  47^277  in  1906- 
1907  to  74,522  in  1908-1909.  Each  municipality  u  required  to 
pay  to  its  school  board  25%  of  its  receiots  from  the  general 
property  tax. 

Anofice.— Trade  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States 
is  free,  but  upon  imports  to  Porto  Rico  from  foreign  countries 
the  Federal  government  collects  custom  duties  and  pays  the  net 
proceeds  to  the  insular  government.  Other  principal  sources  of 
income  are  excise  taxes,  a  general  property  tax,  an  inheritance 
tax  and  a  ux  on  insurance  premiums.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Tunc  1909  the  net  income  of  the  insular  government  was 
$3,180,1x1*75  and  the  net  bonded  indebtedness  was  $3,759,231  ^aa. 

History. — On  his  second  vo3rage  Columbus  sighted  the  Island, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  San  Juan  Bautista,  and  remained 
in  its  vicinity  from  the  X7th  to  the  22nd  of  November  1493. 
In  1508  Nicol&s  de  Ovando,  govemor  of  Hispaniohi  (Haiti) 
rewarded  the  services  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  one  of  Columbus's 
companions  in  1493,  by  permitting  him  to  explore  the  island, 
then,  called  by  the  natives  "  Borinquen,"  and  search  for  its 
reputed  deposits  of  gold.  Fence's  hospitable  reception  by  the 
native  chief,  Aquebana  or  Guaybani,  and  his  fairly  profitable 
search  for  the  precious  metal  led  King  Ferdinand  in  1509  to  give 
him  an  appointment  as  temporary  governor  of  the  island,  where 
his  companions  had  already  established  the  settlement  of 
Caparra  (Pueblo  Viejo,  near  the  present  San  Juan).  In  1510 
the  king  through  Ovando's  influence  made  this  commission 
permanent.  Meanwhile  Ferdinand  had  also  restored  to  Diego 
Columbus,  son  of  the  discoverer,  the  privileges  of  his  father, 
including  the  control  of  the  islands  of  Haiti  and  Porto^Rico. 
The  new  admiral  removed  Ponce  and  appointed  Juan  Cer6n 
to  admmister  the  affairs  of  Porto  Rico.  The  quarrels  between 
these  two  leaders  disturbed  the  affairs  of  the  island  for  the  next 
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two  years,  but  in  the  end  Ponce  was  forced  to  yield  the  political 
control  to  the  representatives  of  Columbus.  While  Ponce  was 
exploring  Florida  in  1513  the  conquerors  of  Porto  Rico  had 
established  their  domination  in  the  upper  western  portion  of 
the  island  by  a  series  of  settlements.  The  ruthless  methods  by 
which  the  Spaniards  forced  the  natives  to  labour  for  them  caused 
a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  erstwhile  friendly  Borinquefios. 
Both  Ponce  and  his  rivals  had  introduced  the  system  of  repar- 
timientos  established  by  Columbus  in  Haiti.  A  preliminary 
distribution  of  1060  natives  in  1509-1510  was  the  direct  pre- 
cursor of  the  rebellion  of  the  natives  in  1511.  For  a  time  the 
Borinquefios,  aided  by  Caribs  from  the  neighbouring  islands, 
threatened  to  destroy  all  vestiges  of  white  occupation  in  Porto 
Rico,  but  in  the  end  the  Spaniards  prevailed.  Immediately 
after  this  rebellion  a  second  distribution  of  more  than  4000 
natives  foreshadowed  the  rapid  disappearance  of  those  un- 
fortunates, despite  the  well-meaning  regulations  of  the  Council 
of  the  Indies.  For  some  decades  the  inevitable  extermination 
was  postponed  by  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards  were  not  numerous 
enough  to  occupy  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
island.  Here  a  remnant  of  the  Borinquefios,  assisted  by  the 
Caribs,  maintained  a  severe  struggle  with  the  conquerors,  t>ut  in 
the  end  their  Indian  allies  were  subdued  by  English  and  French 
corsairs,  and  the  unfortunate  natives  of  Porto  Rico  were  left 
alone  to  experience  the  full  effect  of  forced  labour,  disastrous 
hurricanes,  natural  plagues  and  new  diseases  introduced  by  the 
conquerors.  By  1520  philanthropic  churchmen  directed  their 
attention  to  the  miserable  conditions  of  the  natives;  but  remedial 
legislation  was  largely  nullified  by  the  rapacity  of  subordinate 
pfhcials,  and  before  the  end  of  the  x6th  centuzy  the  natives 
disappeared  as  a  distinct  race. 

To  replace  the  natives  as  a  labour  element  and  also  to  preserve 
them  from  extermination  African  slavery  was  early  permitted, 
and  by  1530  there  were  over  1500  negro  slaves  in  Porto  Rico. 
Although  the  extravagant  prices  paid  at  first  almost  ruined  the 
planters,  the  traffic  continued  to  flourish  in  hands  of  foreign 
concessionaires  until  1820,  when  through  English  influence  it 
was  abandoned.  At  this  period  negroes  were  an  important 
element  of  the  population,  but  by  no  means  the  most 
numerous  one. 

At  no  period  of  its  history  has  Porto  Rico  enjoyed  great 
prosperity.  Besides  the  causes  already  indicated  the  evil 
character  of  many  of  the  white  settlers  conspired  to  retard  its 
development.  In  151 5  its  European  population  may  have 
been  400.  Until  1783  the  island  was  divided  into  the  eastern 
district  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  western  one  of  San  Gcrm&n. 
In  1 513  the  arrival  of  its  first  bishop,  who  later  also  exercised 
the  function  of  general  inquisitor,  added  one  more  to  the  dis- 
cordant elements  ruling  the  island.  About  1520  Caparra  was 
abandoned  for  a  more  healthy  site,  and  the  city  of  San  Juan 
de  Puerto  Rico  was  founded  as  the  capital  of  the  eastern  district. 
In  time  Puerto  Rico  became  the  name  of  the  whole  island.  In 
1536  legislation  for  changing  the  method  of  general  government 
and  regulating  common  pasturages  and  public  property  caused 
extreme  di^atisfaction,  but  for  many  years  thereafter  the 
form  of  control  alternated  between  alcaldes  selected  by  the 
inhabitants  and  annual  governors  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
the  Indies. 

To  the  difficulties  caused  by  disaster,  depopulation  and  mal- 
administration there  was  added  the  danger  of  foreign  invasion 
when  war  broke  out  in  Europe  between  Francis  I.  of  France 
and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  1528  San  Germin  was  plun- 
dered by  a  French  corsair  and  twenty-six  years  later  utterly 
destroyed.  In  1533  the  fortaUza,  now  the  governor's  palace, 
was  begun  at  San  Juan,  and  in  1539-1584  Morro  Castle 
was  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Possibly  these 
slight  fortifications'  preserved  the  capital  from  the  destruction 
which  overwhelmed  all  the  other  settlements;  but  these 
measures  for  defence  were  due  more  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
inhabitants  than  to  the  efforts  of  the  home  government,  which 
at  this  time  remained  indifferent  to  appeals  for  help  from  the 
island. 


In  1595  San  Juan  was  unsuccessfuUy  attacked  by  an  English 
fleet  under  Sir  Francis  Drake;  two  years  later  another  English 
force,  led  by  Sir  George  Cumberland,  occupied  the  dty  for  some 
weeks.  The  city  was  attacked  in  1625  by  a  Dutch  fleet,  which 
was  easily  repulsed.  The  buccaneers  or  filibusters,  who  during 
the  17th  century  were  drawn  to  the  West  Indies  by  the  prospect 
of  plundering  the  possessions  of  decadent  Spain,  often  invaded 
Porto  Rico,  but  that  island  escaped  the  conquest  which  Haiti 
experienced.  The  English  attacked  the  island  in  1678.  1702, 
1703  and  1743;  and  in  1797  an  English  force  attempted  to  reduce 
San  Juan,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  strong  fortifications  vigorously 
manned  by  resident  volunteers.  After  this  event  the  city  was 
permitted  to  add  the  words  "  very  noble  and  very  loyal "  to 
its  coat  of  arms. 

Porto  Rico  was  comparatively  unaffected  by  the  great  Spanish- 
American  uprising  of  the  early  19th  century.  During  the 
struggle  of  Spain  against  Napoleon,  the  Island,  in  common  with 
the  other  American  dominions,  was  represented  in  the  Spanish 
Cortes  and  had  its  first  legislative  assembly.  Trade  with  the 
United  States  was  permitted  in  181 5,  although  only  in  Spanish 
ships.  The  island  suffered  from  the  reactionary  policy  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,  but  the  few  sporadic  attempts  at  revolution 
between  1815  and  1820  were  readily  suppressed.  Columbian 
insurgents  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  Invade  the  island 
during  1819-29.  Governor  Miguel  de  la  Torre,  who  ruled  the 
island  with  vice-regal  powers  during  the  second  period  of  Ferdi- 
nand's absolutism,  sternly  repressed  all  attempts  at  liberalism, 
and  made  the  island  the  resort  for  loyal  refugees  from  the  Spanish 
mainland.  This  policy,  coupled  with  certain  administrative 
and  revenue  reforms,  and  some  private  attempts  in  behalf  of 
public  education,  made  the  last  seven  years  of  his  rule,  from 
1827  to  1834,  the  most  prosperous  in  the  Spanish  regime.  The 
unsettled  political  condition  of  Spain  during  the  next  forty 
years  was  reflected  in  the  disturbed  political  conditions  of  Porto 
Rico  and  Cuba.  The  suffrage  was  restricted,  the  Press  was  placed 
under  a  strict  censorship,  and  the  right  of  public  assemblage 
was  unknown.  Economically  the  island  in  1868  was  in  a 
much  worse  condition  than  thirty  years  before.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  1868  in  Spain  promised  such  salutary  changes  for  the 
Antilles  as  the  introduction  of  political  parties,  the  restoration 
of  representation  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  slaves;  but  the  imprudent  "  Insurrection  of  Lares," 
and  other  outbreaks  of  1867-^8,  delayed  these  anticipated 
reforms.  The  reactionaries  feared  separation  from  the  mother 
country.  Under  the  short-lived  republican  government  in 
Spain  Porto  Rico  was  in  1870-1874  a  province  with  a  provincial 
deputation,  and  in  1873  slavery  was  abolished.  After  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  under  Alphonso  XII.  there  was 
some  improvement  in  the  commerce  of  the  island,  but  politically 
it  displayed  all  the  evils  of  an  obsolete  system  of  administration 
disturbed  by  a  premature  liberalism.  In  1877  the  provincial 
deputation  was  re-established,  but  it  was  not  until  1895  that 
the  home  government  attempted,  far  too  late,  to  enact  a  scries 
of  adequate  reform  measures,  and  in  November  1897  followed 
this  by  a  grant  of  autonomy. 

When  in  April  189S  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  the  former  strongly  garrisoned  the  island,  but 
the  fortifications  of  the  capital  were  largely  of  the  massive  stone 
construction  that  had  repelled  Abcrcrombie  a  century  before, 
most  of  the  artillery  was  of  an  obsolete  pattern  and  the  few 
cruisers  in  the  harbour  were  antiquated  in  type.  The  American 
invasion  of  the  island  occurred  iii  July.  On  the  25th  of  that 
month,  while  a  few  vessels  made  a  demonstration  before  San 
Juan,  the  main  American  fleet  was  landing  some  3400  troops 
under  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  at  Gu&nica,  a  small  town  on  the 
southern  shore,  some  15  m.  west  of  Ponce.  Three  days  later 
the  latter  town  surrendered,  amid  demonstrations  of  joy  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  people  seemed  to  regard  the 
American  flag  as  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era.  General  Miles's 
policy  in  affording  employment  for  the  natives  likewise  served 
to  make  the  new  American  regime  acceptable. 

Meanwhile  the  Spanish  governor-general,  Manuel  Macias  y 
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Casado,  had  ordered  the  forces  under  his  command  in  the  south- 
era  part  of  the  island  to  fall  back  towards  the  ridge  of  mountains 
intersecting  it  from  east  to  west,  just  north  of  the  town  of 
Coamo.  Reinforcements  were  also  brought  up  from  San  Juan 
and  preparations  made  to  resist  an  attack  by  the  Americans, 
despite  the  current  rumours  of  approaching  peace.  On  their 
part  the  American  forces,  now  numbering  about  10,000  men, 
prepared  to  advance  by  separate  routes  across  the  island  in 
four  columns.  Guayama,  Mayagiiezand  G>amo  were  occupied; 
one  portion  of  the  army  was  within  20  m.  of  the  northern  coast 
and  another  had  advanced  along  the  main  military  road  nearly 
to  Aibonito,  when  the  signing  of  the  peace  protocol  on  the  12th 
of  August  caused  an  immediate  suspension  of  hostilities.  The 
advance  of  the  Americans  had  been  rapid  and  decisive,  with  a 
small  loss  of  life — three  killed  and  forty  wounded — due  to  the 
skill  with  which  the  military  manoeuvres  were  planned  and 
escccutcd  and  the  cordial  welcome  given  the  invaders  by  the 
inhabitants.  By  November  the  Spaniards  had  evacuated  the 
greater  part  of  the  island;  aft^r  Captain  General  Macias  em- 
barked for  Spain,  General  Ricardo  Ortega  was  governor  from 
the  161  h  to  the  18th  of  October,  when  the  island  was  turned  over 
to  the  American  forces.  In  the  work  of  policing  the  island, 
in  the  accompanying  tasks  of  sanitation,  construction  of  high- 
ways and  other  public  works,  accounting  for  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  and  in  establishing  a  system  of  public  education, 
the  military  control,  which  under  the  successive  direction  of 
Generals  John  R;  Brooke,  Guy  V.  Henry  and  George  W.  Davis, 
lasted  until  the  ist  of  May  1900,  proved  most  effective  in  bridg- 
ing over  the  period  of  transfer  from  the  repressive  control  of 
Spain  to  the  semi-paternal  system  under  the  American  civil 
government.  But  it  was  hardly  adapted  to  teach  a  people 
otteriy  without  political  experience  the  essential  elements  of 
self-government.  To  meet  this  problem  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  the  "  Forakcr  Art,  "  under  which  civil 
government  was  instituted,  and  which,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions is  still  in  force  (see  Admxnistsation).  Under  this  art  the 
American  element  has  exercised  the  controlling  power,  and  this 
has  proved  distasteful  to  certain  Porto  Rican  politicians. 

On  the  8th  of  August  1899  the  island  was  visited  by  the 
most  destructive  cyclone  in  jts  history,  causing  a  loss  of  about 
3500  lives  and  a  property  damage  amounting  to  36,000,000 
pesos,  the  coffee  industry  suffering  most.  This  calamity 
afforded  the  American  people  an  opportunity  to  display  their 
generosity  toward  their  new  colony.  Charles  H.  Allen  became 
the  first  civil  governor  in  May  1900;  he  was  succeeded  in  August 
1901  by  WilHam  H.  Hunt,  who  served  untU  July  1904;  Beekman 
WInthrop  was  governor  in  1904-1907  and  R£gis  H.  Post  from 
April  1907  until  November  1909,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
George  R.  Colton.  The  island  now  has  free  trade  with  the 
United  States,  and  receives  into  its  general  revenue  fund  all 
cu^oms  duties  and  internal  taxes  collected  in  the  island.  Its 
political  leaders  in  the  House  of  Delegates  are  restive  under  the 
control  exercised  by  the  Executive  Council,  but  an  attempt  to 
bold  up  necessary  appropriations  resulted  in  the  passage  in 
July  1909  of  an  art  continuing  the  appropriations  of  the  previous 
year,  whenever  for  any  cause  the  lower  house  fails  to  pass 
the  necessary  financial  legisUtion.  In  1910  the  coffee  industry 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  cyclone  of  1899 
and  the  unfortunate  mortgage  system  that  prevailed  under  the 
Spanish  r^mc.  The  fact  Uiat  its  product  is  shut  out  of  its 
natural  markets,  without  gaining  that  of  the  United  States, 
b  also  a  great  handicap.  The  dvic  status  of  the  people  is  still 
unsettled,  but  there  has  been  under  American  rule  a  notable 
advance  in  the  well-being  of  the  island. 

BrBLiocaAPHY.— The  main  source  for  the  history  under  the 
Spanish  is  Fray  Inigo  Abbad,  Historia  ptografica  cnil  y  natural 
d€  San  Juan  Bautista  <U  Puerto  Rico  (Math-id,  1788;  a  new  edition 
with  notes  by  Jose  J.  Acoeta  was  published  in  Porto  Rico  in  1866). 
Abbad  makes  extensive  quotarions  from  early  historians  of  Spanish 
America.  The  best  modem  critical  account  in  Spanish  is  Salvador 
Brau,  Pnerto  Rko  y  su  hUtoria  (Valencia.  1894).  Probably  the 
best  account  in  English,  although  one  leaving  much  to  be  desired, 
is  R.  A.  Van  Middddyk,  7*A<  HUtory  oj  Puerto  Rico  (New  York, 
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w<jrk-i,  and  a  more  cxl^iiwve  lite  is  given  in  Ccncral  Geori£c  W. 
Dl^  Li  •  Rrpiffl  tttt  ikt  MiiUory  C^^ierKfnmt  0/  Pcrto  Rise.  See  a|» 
Annu^  Rfp&rts  DJ  the  Caprrnfir  irf  Ptrrift  Rjcff  (WaitliinKtont  J90I 
sqq  J ;  H.  M.  WiliiuiiH  "  Porto  Rfcor  Its  Topography  and  Aipt^a^" 
in  the  BuUtiin  Amcr.  Ceop.  Sor.  AW  Vurk,  vah  kkxii.  (New 
York.  1900):  VV.  A,  AkxandL-r,  "Porto  Rko:  ll*  Climate  and 
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Cemui  p/  ForiQ  Rke  (Washington,  igooj;  W.  F,  WiJlou^hby, 
InsfJar  artd  M^nicipfd  Ftnanres  in  P^t&  Rko  jqt  the  Fisfoi  Veer 
tOf*i-fg*yj,  itsuid  by  ihf  Bunau  of  th^  United  States  Censtii 
(iLiJ.,  vqo$) ;  U.  T.  nil?.  Cuba  und  PoHu  Rico  (New  Yorfc.  iS^B). 

PORTO  TORRES  (anc.  Turris  Lilnsonis,  q.v.),  a  seaport  on 
the  north  coast  of  Sardinia,  12}  m.  N.W.  of  Sassari  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1901),  3762  (town);  4225  (commune).  It  is  only  10  ft.  above 
sea-level,  and  is  majarious,  but  is  a  seaport  of  some  importance, 
having  regular  steam  commum'cation  with  Ajaccio,.  Leghorn 
and  Cagliari,  and  with  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Sardinia. 
The  church  of  S.  Gavino,  formerly  the  cathedral,  probably 
dates  from  the  nth  century.  It  is  a  Romanesque  basilica 
with  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  divided  by  ancient  columns;  at 
each  end  of  the  nave  is  an  apse.  It  has  a  14th-century  portal 
and  two  smaller  doors  at  the  sides  added  later  in  the  Aragonese 
style.  See  D.  Scano,  Storia  dell*  arte  in  Sardegna  dal  XI.  al 
XIV.  secolo  (Cagliari-Sassari,  1907),  91  sqq.  To  the  N.N.W. 
is  the  island  of  Asniara,  the  principal  quarantine  station  of 
Italy.  Porto  Torres  was  the  seat  of  the  giudici  of  the  north-west 
portion  of  the  island  (the  district  was  called  Torres  or  Logudoro) ; 
it  was  plundered  by  the  Cienoese  in  1166,  but  remained  the  seat 
of  the  giudici  until  1272,  when  it  was  divided  between  various 
(Genoese  families,  the  Doria,  Malaspina,  &c.,  and  the  giudici  of 
Arborea.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  until  1441 1  when 
the  see  was  transferred  to  Sassari,  Porto  Torres  being  practically 
deserted,  owing  to  its  unhealthiness.  It  did  not  become  an 
independent  commune  again  until  1842. 

PORTOVENBRE  (anc.  Partus  Veneris),  a  town  and  summer 
resort  of  Liguria,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninstila  which  protects  the  Gulf 
of  Spezia  on  the  west,  7  m.  S.  of  Spezia  by  road.  Pop. 
(1901),  1553  (town);  S7S4  (commune).  The  fortress  and  walls 
with  which  it  was  provided  by  the  Genoese  in  the  9th  or  loth 
century  have  been  destroyed  for  military  reasons.  The  restored 
church  of  St  Peter,  of  bhck  and  white  marble  (11 18;  destroyed 
by  the  Aragonese  in  1494),  is  reputed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Venus.  The  parish  church  dates  from  1098.  YeUow- 
veined  black  marble,  known  as  Portoro,  and  building-stone  are 
quarried  here  and  in  the  fortified  island  of  Palmaria  to  the 
east  of  Portovenere.  In  the  Grotta  dei  Colombi  objects  of  the 
Palaeolithic  age  have  been  found. 

PORT  PHILLIP,  the  harbour  of  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia. An  almost  drctilar,  landlocked  sheet  of  water,  it  is  $f  m. 
long,  20  m.  at  its  widest,  with  an  area  of  800  sq.  m.  A  narrow 
channel  flanked  by  bold  cliffs  forms  its  entrance,  and  when  the 
tide  recedes  throu^  it  a  strong  current  is  encountered  outside. 
The  broken  and  somewhat  dangerous  sea  thus  caused  is  called 
"  the  Rip.  "  Within  the  port  on  the  eastern  side  are  suburbs 
of  Melbourne,  such  as  Sorrento,  Momington,  Frankston,  Camim, 
Mordialloc,  RedcM,  Brighton  and  St  Kilda.  The  wharves 
of  Port  Melbourne  and  Williamstown  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
port  on  an  arm  known  as  Hobson's  Bay.  On  the  western  side 
the  port  of  Geelong  and  the  port  and  watering-pla(%  of  (^eens- 
cliff  are  the  only  towns  of  importance.  Port  Phillip  bwell 
fortified  with  strong  batteries  at  its  entrance.  The  harbour 
was  discovered  in  1802  by  Lieut.  Murray,  who  named  it  in 
honour  of  Captain  Philh'p,  first  governor  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  colony  of  Victoria  was  originally  called  the  dbtrict  of  Port 
PhilUp. 

PORT  PIRIB,  a  town  of  Victoria  county,  South  Australia,  on 
Germein  Bay,  an  arm  of  Spencer  Gulf,  168J  m.  by  rail  N.  by  W. 
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of  Adelaide.  It  is  a  prosperous  and  well-equipped  port,  from 
which  enormous  quantities  of  wheat  are  annually  shipped. 
Pop.  (1901),  7983. 

PORTRAITURB.  The  earliest  attempts  at  individual  por> 
traiture  (see  also  Paintino)  are  found  in  the  eidolon  and 
mummy-cases  of  the  ancient  Egyptians;  but  their  painting 
never  went  beyond  conventional  representation— mere  outlines 
filled  in  with  a  flat  tint  of  colour.  In  Greece  portraiture  probably 
had  its  origin  in  skiagraphy  or  shadow-painting.  The  story  of 
the  Greek  maiden  tradng  the  shadow  of  her  departing  lover 
on  the  wall  points  to  this.  The  art  developed  rapidly.  In 
463  B.C.,  Polygnotus,  one  of  the  first  Greek  painters  of  distinc- 
tion, introduced  individual  portraiture  in  the  decoration  of  public 
buildings,  and  Apelles  nearly  a  century  later  showed  so  much 
genius  in  rendering  character  and  expression,  that  Alexander 
the  Great  appointed  him  "portrait  painter  in  ordinary,"  and 
issued  an  edict  forbidding  any  one  else  to  produce  pictorial 
representations  of  his  majesty.  Similar  edicts  were  issued  in 
favour  of  the  sculptor  Lysippus  and  Pyrgotclcs  the  gem  en- 
graver. No  works  of  the  Greek  painters  survive,  but  the 
fate  of  two  portraits  by  Apelles,  which  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  emperor  Claudius  (a.d.  41-54),  is  known,  the  heads 
having  been  painted  out  to  make  room  for  the  features  of  the 
divine  Augustus! 

After  the  time  of  Alexander  (300  B.C.)  Greek  art  rapidly 
deteriorated.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  the  history  of  human 
intelligence  to  compare  with  the  dazzling  swiftness  of  its 
development  or  the  rapidity  of  its  decline.  War  was  followed 
by  pillage  and  devastation,  and  victorious  Roman  generals, 
mere  depredators  and  plunderers,  crowded  Rome  with  the 
stolen  treasures  of  Greece,  with  the  result  that  Greek  art  and 
Greek  influence  soon  made  themselves  felt  in  the  imperial  dty, 
and  for  generations  its  artists  were  almost  exclusively  Greeks, 
chiefly  portrait  painters  and  decorators.  The  Romans  pos- 
sessed no  innate  aptitude  for  art,  and  rather  despised  it  as  a 
pursuit  little  becoming  the  dignity  of  a  citizen.  Although  lack- 
ing in  appreciation  of  the  higher  conditions  of  art,  they  had 
from  early  times  decorated  their  atria  with  effigies— originally 
wax  moulds — of  the  countenances  of  their  ancestors.  These 
primitive  "  wax-works  "  ultimately  developed  into  portrait 
busts,  often  vivid  and  faithful,  the  only  branch  of  art  in  which 
Rome  achieved  excellence. 

With  the  invasion  of- the  Northern  barbarians  and  the  fall 
of  the  empire  Graeco-Roman  art  ended.  In  the  following 
centuries  Christianity  gradually  became  the  dominant  religion, 
but  its  ascetic  temper  could  not  find  expression  in  the  old  artistic 
forms.  Instead  of  joy  in  the  ideals  of  bodily  perfection,  camfe  a 
loathing  of  the  body  and  its  beauty,  and  artists  were  classed 
among  "  persons  of  iniquitous  occupations.  "  Before  the  sth 
century  these  prejudices  had  relaxed,  and  images  and  pictures 
again  came  into  general  favour  fot  religious  uses.  In  the  8ih 
and  9th  centuries,  the  iconoclasts  commenced  their  systematic 
destruction,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Renaissance  in  the  X3th 
century  that  art  began  again  to  live.  The  great  re\'ival  brought 
with  it  a  closer  observation  of  the  facts  of  nature  and  a  growing 
sense  of  beauty,  and  the  works  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto  prepared 
the  way  for  those  of  Benozio  Gozzoli,  Ghirlandaio  and  the 
long  line  of  masters  who  raised  Italian  art  to  such  a  height  in 
the  tsth  and  x6th  centuries.  Although  the  works  of  the  early 
painters  of  the  Renaissance  were  mostly  devoted  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  the  growing  love  and  study  of 
nature  led  them,  as  opportunity  afforded,  to  introduce  portraits 
of  living  contemporaries  into  their  sacred  pictures.  Gozzoli 
(r4ao-i498)  and  Ghirlandaio  (1449-1494)  began  the  practice, 
followed  by  nearly  all  the  old  and  great  painters,  of  introducing 
portraiture  into  their  works;  Ghirlandjiio  especially  filling  some 
of  his  great  fresco  compositions  with  the  forms  and  features  of 
the  living  men  and  women  of  Florence,  members  of  the  Toma- 
buoni,  Medici  and  other  great  families.  Acuteness  of  observa- 
tion was  innate  in  the  race.  By  degrees  it  manifested  itself 
in  a  marvellous  subtlety  in  the  rendering  of  individual  character, 
in  the  portrayal  of  individual  men  and  women,  and  a  school  of 


portraiture  was  developed  of  which  Titian  became  the  crowning 
glory.  This  great  Venetian  painter,  by  universal  consent 
reckoned  one  of  the  masters  of  portraiture,  has  handed  down  to 
us  the  features  of  many  of  the  greatest  historical  and  literary 
personages  of  his  time — emperor,  pope,  king,  doge— all  sat 
by  turn  to  him  and  loaded  him  with  honours.  The  names  of 
Bellini,  RafTaelle,  Tintoret,  Veronese  and  Moroni  of  Bergamo 
occur  among  those  of  the  great  Italian  portrait  painters  of  the 
I  Sth  and  i6th  centuries.  The  last-named,  some  of  whose  finest 
works  are  now  in  England,  was  highly  praised  by  Titian. 

A  love  of  ugliness  characterizes  the  artists  of  the  early  German 
and  Flembh  schools,  and  most  of  the  portraits  produced  by 
them  previous  to  Holbein's  time  suffer  from  this  cause.  Schdn- 
gauer,  DUrer  and  Lucas  Cranach  arc  never  agreeable  or  pleasant, 
however  interesting  in  other  respects.  DUrer,  the  typical 
German  artist,  the  dreamer  of  dreams,  the  theorist,  the  thinker, 
the  writer,  was  less  fitted  by  nature  for  a  portrait  painter  than 
Holbein,  who,  with  a  keen  sense  of  nature's  subtle  beauty,  was 
a  far  greater  painter  although  a  less  powerful  personality.  He 
produced  many  fine  works  in  other  branches,  but  it  is  as  a 
portrait  painter  that  Holbein  is  chiefly  known,  and  his  highest 
claims  to  fame  will  rest  on  his  marvellous  achievements  in  that 
branch  of  art.  He  first  came  to  England  in  1526,  bringing  with 
him  letters  of  introduction  from  Erasmus.  Sir  Thomas  More 
received  him  as  his  guest,  and  during  his  stay  he  painted  More's 
and  Archbishop  Warham's  portraits.  In  1532  he  was  again 
in  London,  where  till  his  death  in  1543  he  spent  much  of  bis 
time.  He  was  largely  employed  by  the  German  merchants 
of  the  Steelyard  and  many  Englishmen  of  note,  and  afterwards 
by  Henry  VIII.,  by  whom  he  was  taken  into  permanent  service 
with  a  pension.  As  a  portrait  painter  Holbein  is  remarkable  not 
only  for  his  keen  insight  into  the  character  of  his  sitters,  but  for 
the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  his  drawing.  As  colourist  he  may  be 
judged  by  an  admirable  example  of  his  work,  "  The  Ambas- 
sadors," in  the  National  Gallery  in  London.  Many  of  his 
drawings  appear  to  have  been  made  as  preliminary  studies  for 
his  portraits. 

In  Flanders  Jan  van  Eyck  (1390-1440),  his  brother  Hubert, 
Quintin  Matsys,  Memlinc  and  other  artists  of  the  xsth  century 
occasionally  practised  portraiture.  The  picture  of  Jean  Amol> 
fini  and  his  wUe,  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  is  a  remarkable 
sample  of  the  first-named  artist,  and  the  small  half-length  of 
young  Martin  van  Nieumenhoven,  in  the  hospital  of  St  John 
at  Bruges,  of  the  last-named.  Nearly  a  century  bter  the  names 
of  Antony  Mor(or  Moro),  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  appear.  Rubens, 
although  not  primarily  a  painter  of  portraits,  achieved  no  small 
distinction  in  that  way,  being  much  employed  by  royalty 
(Maria  de  Medici,  Philip  IV.  and  the  English  Charles  I.  among 
the  number).  His  services  were  also  in  request  as  ambassador 
or  diplomatbt,  and  thrice  at  least  he  was  sent  on  missions 
of  that  nature.  His  personal  energy  and  industry  were  enor- 
mous,but  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  attributed  to  him  was 
painted  by  pupils,  of  whom  Van  Dyck  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated.  Van  Dyck  (1599-1641)  early  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tation as  a  portrait  painter.  In  163a  he  was  invited  to  England 
by  Charles  I.,  and  settled  there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  knighted  by  Charles,  and  granted  a  pension  of  £200  a 
year,  with  the  title  of  painter  to  his  majesty.  Many  of  Van 
Dyck's  portraits,  especially  those  of  the  early  and  middle 
periods,  are  unsurpassed  in  their  freshness,  force  and  vigour  of 
handling.  He  is  a  master  among  masters.  England  possesses 
many  of  his  works,  especially  of  his  later  period.  To  Van 
Dyck  we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  what  Charles  I.  and 
those  about  him  were  like.  A  routine  practice,  luxurious 
living,  failing  health,  and  the  employment  of  assistants  told 
upon  his  work,  which  latterly  lost  much  of  its  early  charm. 

In  Holland  in  the  X7th  century  portraiture  reached  a  high 
standard.  A  reaction  had  set  in  against  Italian  influence,  and 
extreme  faithfulness  and  literal  resemblance  became  the  pre- 
vailing fashion.  The  large  portrait  pictures  of  the  members  of 
gilds  and  corporations,  so  frequently  met  with  in  Holland,  are 
characteristically  Dutch.    The  earliest  works  of  the  kind  ar$ 
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genenUy  rows  of  portraits  ranged  in  double  or  single  lines, 
without  much  attempt  at  grouping  or  composition.  Later, 
in  the  hands  of  painters  like  Rembrandt,  Frans  Hals  and  Van 
der  Heist,  these  pictures  of  dvic  guards,  hospital  regents  and 
masters  of  gilds  assumed  a  very  different  character,  and  are 
among  the  very  finest  works  produced  by  the  Dutch  portrait 
painters  of  the  17th  century.  They  may  be  termed  "  subscrip- 
tion portraits  " — each  member  of  the  gild  who  desirejl  a  place 
on  the  canvas  agreeing,  before  the  commission  was  given,  to 
pay,  according  to  a  graduated  scale,  his  share  of  the  cost. 
Among  the  most  famous  examples  of  this  class  of  portraits 
are  '*  The  Anatomy  Lesson,  "  **  The  March-out  of  Captain 
Banning  Kock  and  his  Company  "  (erroneously  called  "  The 
Night  Watch  ").  and  "  The  Five  Syndics  of  the  Cloth-Woikers' 
Guild,  **  by  Rembrandt.  The  magnificent  portrait  groups  at 
Haarlem  by  Hals — the  next  greatest  portrait  painter  of  Holland 
after  Rembrandt— and  the  "  Schuttersmaaltyd  "  by  Van  der 
Heist  in  the  Amsterdam  Museum,  which  Reynolds  considered 
**  perhaps  the  first  picture  of  portraits  in  the  world,  "  must  also 
be  mentioned. 

Of  the  pictorial  art  of  Spain  previous  to  the  15th  century, 
little,  if  any,  survives.  Flemish  example  was  tong  paramount 
and  Flemish  painters  were  patronized  in  high  places.  In  the 
i6th  century  the  names  of  native  Spanish  artists  began  to 
appear — Morales,  Ribera,  Zurbaran,  a  great  though  not  a  pro- 
fessed portrait  painter;  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  centuiy 
Velasquez  was  bom,  the  greatest  of  Spain's  artists,  and  one  of 
the  great  portrait  painters  of  the  world.  None,  perhaps, 
has  ever  equalled  him  in  keen  insight  into  character,  or  in  the 
swift  magic  of  his  brush.  Philip  IV.,  Olivarez  and  Innocent  X. 
live  for  us  on  his  canvases.  His  constantly  varying,  though 
generally  extremely  simple,  methods,  explain  to  some  extent 
the  interest  and  charm  bis  works  possess  for  artists.  Depth 
of  feeling  and  poetic  imagination  were,  however,  lacking,  as 
may  be  seen  in  his  prosaic  treatment  of  such  subjects  as  the 
"  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  the  "  Mars  "  and  other  kindred 
works  in  the  Madrid  Gallery.  Velasquez  must  be  classed  with 
those  whose  career  has  been  prematurely  cut  short.  His  works 
often  show  signs  of  baste  and  of  the  scanty  leisure  which  the 
duties  of  his  office  of  "  Aposentador  Mayor  "  left  him — duties 
which  ended  in  the  fatal  journey  to  the  Isle  of  Rh£. 

In  France  the  most  distinguished  portrait  painters  of  the  i6th 
and  17th  centuries  were  the  Clouets^  Cousin,  Vouet,  Philippe 
de  ChAmpaigne,  Rigaud  and  Vanloo.  French  portraiture, 
long  inflated  and  artificial,  reached  the  height  of  pomposity 
in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  the  epoch  of  which  the 
towering  wig  a  the  S3rmboL  In  the  i8th  and  early  part  of  the 
19th  centuries  occur  the  names  of  Boucher,  Oreuze,  David, 
Gfrard  and  Ingres;  but  somehow  the  portraits  of  the  French 
masters  seldom  attract  and  captivate  in  the  same  way  as  those 
of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  painters. 

Foreign  artists  were  engaged  for  almost  every  important 
work  in  painting  in  England  down  to  the  days  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough.  Henry  VIII.  employed  Holbein; 
Qu^  Maxy,  Sir  Antonio  Moro;  Elizabeth,  Zucchero  and  Lucas 
de  Heere;  James  I.  van  Somer,  Cornelius  Janssens  and  Daniel 
Mytens;  Charles  I.  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Mytens,  Petitot,  Hon- 
thorst  and  others;  and  Charles  11.,  Ldy  and  KneUer,  although 
there  were  native  artists  of  merit,  among  them  Dobson,  Walker 
and  Jamesone,  a  Scottish  painter.  Puritan  England  and  Presby- 
terian Scotland  did  little  to  encourage  the  portrait  painter. 
The  attitude  of  the  latter  towards  it  may  be  inferred  from  an 
entry  in  the  diary  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  the  Scottish  Lord  AdvOr 
cate  in  1638.  "  This  day,  Friday,  William  Jamesone,  painter 
(at  the  earnest  desyr  of  my  sone  Mr  Alexander)  was  sufferit  to 
draw  my  pictur."  He  does  not  even  give  the  painter's  name 
correctly,  although  Jamesone  at  the  time  was  a  man  of  some . 
note  in  Scotland.  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
George  I.  art  in  England  had  sunk  to  about  the  lowest  ebb. 
With  the  appearance  of  William  Hogarth  (1697-1764)  the  English 
school  of  painting  may  be  said  to  have  commenced,  and  in 
Rcyxiolds  and  Gainsborough  it  produced  two  portrait  painters 


whose  works  hold  their  own  with  those  of  the  masters  of  the 
16th  and  X7th  centuries.  Both  Sir  Joshua  and  Gainsborough 
are  seen  at  their  best  in  portraits  of  women  and  children. 

(jeorge  Romney  (x  734-1802)  sharecf  with  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy  and  fashionable 
of  his  day.  Many  of  his  female  portraits  are  of  great  beauty. 
For  some  unknown  reason  he  never  exhibited  his  works  in  the 
Royal  Academy. 

Sir  Heniy  lUebum  (1756-X823)  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
and  spent  most  of  his  life  there.  His  portraits  are  broad  and 
effective  in  treatment,  masterly  and  swift  in  execution  and  often 
fine  in  colour.  He  painted  nearly  all  the  distinguished  Scotsmen 
of  his  time— Walter  Scott,  Adam  Smith,  Braxfield,  Robertson 
the  historian,  Dugald  Stewart,  Boswell,  Jeffrey,  Professor 
Wilson  and  many  of  the  leading  noblemen,  lairds,  clergy  and 
their  wives  and  daughters.  For  a  considerable  period  his 
portraits  were  little  known  out  of  Scotland,  but  they  are  now 
much  sought  after,  and  fine  examples  appearing  in  London 
sale-rooms  bring  remarkable  prices.  Raeburo's  immediate 
successor  in  Scotland,  J.  Watson  (jordon  (1788-X864),  also 
painted  many  excellent  portraits,  chiefly  of  men.  A  very 
characteristic  example  of  his  art  at  its  best  may  be  seen  in  his 
"  Provost  of  Peterhead  "  in  the  Scottish  National  Gallery. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  (i  769-1836)  was  the  favourite  English 
portrait  painter  of  his  time,  and  had  an  almost  unrivalled  career. 
He  had  an  immense  practice,  and  between  the  years  1787  and 
1830  exhibited  upwards  of  three  hundred  portraits  in  the  Royal 
Academy  alone.  The  Waterloo  Gallery  at  Windsor  contains 
some  of  his  best  work,  chiefly  painted  in  X818-1819,  including  his 
portraits  of  the  emperor  Francis,  Pope  Pius  VII.  and  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi.  He  was  loaded  with  honours,  and  died. President 
of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Sir  J.  E.  Millau  (1829-X896),  although  most  widely  known  as 
a  painter  of  figure  subjects,  achieved  some  of  his  greatest  suc- 
cesses in  portraiture,  and  no  artist  in  recent  years  has  approached 
him  as  a  painter  of  children.  His  portraits  of  Gladstone, 
Sir  James  Paget,  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Simon  Eraser,  J.  C.  Hook 
and  Mrs.  Bisdioffsheim,  to  name  only  a  few,  are  alone  sufficient 
to  give  him  a  high  place  among  British  portrait  painters. 

Frank  Holl  (x  845-1888)  first  came  into  note  as  a  portrait 
painter  in  x87b,  and  during  the  subsequent  nine  years  of  his 
life  he  painted  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  portraits, 
an  average  of  over  twenty-two  a  year.  The  strain,  however, 
proved  too  great  for  a  naturally  delicate  constitution,  and  he 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-three — another  instance  of  a  brilliant 
career  prematurely  cut  short.  To  G.  F.  Watts  (X820-X904)  we 
are  indebted  for  admirable  portraits  of  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Victorian  era  in  politics,  science,  literature,  theology 
and  art.  Among  more  recent  artists.  Sir  W.  Q.  Orchardson 
(x  835-1 910),  like  Millais  more  widely  known  as  a  painter  of 
figure  subjects,  but  also  admirable  as  a  portrait  painter;  John 
Sargent  (X856-  ),  whose  brilliant  and  vig6rous  characteri- 
zation of  his  sitters  leaves  him  without  a  rival;  as  well  as 
Oidess,  Shannon,  Fildes,  Herkomcr  and  others,  have  worthily 
carried  on  the  b<»t  traditions  of  the  art. 

In  France  contemporary  portraiture  is  ably  represented  in  the 
works  of  Carolus-Duran,  Bonnat  and  Benjamin  Constant, 
arid  in  Germany  by  Lenbach,  who  has  handed  down  to  posterity 
with  uncompromising  faithfulness  the  form  and  features  of 
Prince  Bismarck. 

Of  portraiture  in  its  other  devdopments  little  need  be  said. 
Miniature  painting,  which  grew  Out  of  the  work  of  the  illumina- 
tor, appears  to  have  been  always  successfully  practised  in 
England.  The  works  of  HiUiard,  Isaac  and  Peter  Oliver, 
Samud  Cooper,  Hoskins,  Engleheart;  Plimer  and  Cosway  hold 
their  own  with  the  best  of  the  kind;  but  this  beautiful  art, 
like  that  of  the  engraver,  has  been  largely  superseded  by  photo- 
graphy and  the  "  processes  "  now  in  use. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  many  uses  of  portraiture, 
but  one  of  its  chief  est  has  been  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
form  and  features  of  those  who  have  played  a  part,  worthy  or 
otherwise,  in  the  past  history  of  our  race.    Of  its  value  to  the 
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biographer  and  historian,  Carlyle,  in  a  letter  written  in  1854, 
says,  "  In  all  my  poor  historical  investigations  it  is  one  of  the 
most  primary  wants  to  procure  a  bodily  likeness  of  the  personage 
inquired  after;  a  good  portrait,  if  such  exists;  failing  that, 
even  an  indifferent,  if  sincere  one;  in  short,  any  representation, 
made  by  a  faithful  human  creature,  of  that  face  and  figure 
which  k€  saw  with  his  eyes  and  which  I  can  never  see  with  mine. 
Often  I  have  found  the  portrait  superior  in  real  instruction  to 
half-a^ozen  written  biographies,  or  rather,  I  have  found  the 
portrait  was  as  a  small  lighted  candU,  by  which  the  biographies 
could  for  the  first  time  be  read,  and  some  human  interpretation 
be  made  of  them."  (G.  Re.) 

PORT  RICHMOND,  a  part  of  the  borough  of  Richmond  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Suten  Island  and 
on  the  Kill  van  Kull  Channel.  Before  1898  it  was  a  separate 
village  of  Richmond  county.  New  York,  containing  6290 
inhabitants  in  1890.  It  is  served  by  the  Suten  Island  Rapid 
Transit  railway,  and  by  a  ferry  to  Beigen  Point,  New  Jersey, 
and  has  steam  and  electric  railway  connexions  with  the  municipal 
feny  at  St  George,  which  furnishes  easy  access  to  the  business 
districts  on  Manhattan  Island.  Among  its  places  of  historic 
interest  are  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  which  is  tlie  direct 
successor  of  the  church  established  on  Staten  Island  In  1664 
or  1665  by  Waldenses  and  Huguenots;  and  the  Danner  Hotel, 
built  soon  after  the  War  of  Independence  on  the  site  of  a  tem- 
porary fort  that  had  been  erected  by  British  troops,  and  used  as 
a  private  dwelling  until  i8ao.  In  this  house  Aaron  Burr  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  dying  there  on  the  14th  of  September 
1836.  Among  the  industrial  establishments  are  a  shipyard, 
dry  dock  and  manufactories  of  flour,  lumber,  lead  paint  and 
builders'  supplies.  On  the  first  of  January  X898,  when  the  act 
creating  Greater  New  York  came  into  effect,  the  village  became 
a  part  of  the  third  ward  of  Richmond  borough. 

PORT  ROYAL,  a  celebrated  Cistercian  abbey,  occupied  a  low 
and  marshy  site  in  the  thickly  wooded  valley  of  the  Yvette,  at 
what  is  now  known  as  Les  Hameaux  near  Marly,  a  few  miles 
south-west  of  Paris.  It  was  founded  in  1204  by  Mahaut  de 
Garlande,  wife  of  Mathieu  de  Montmorend-Marli  in  1204;  the 
church  was  built  in  1 229  from  the  designs  of  Robert  de  Luzarches. 
During  its  early  years  the  convent  received  a  number  of  papal 
privileges;  the  most  important  of  these,  granted  by  Honorius 
III.  in  1223,  authorized  it  to  offer  a  retreat  to  women  anxious 
to  withdraw  from  the  world  without  binding  themselves  by 
perpetual  vows.  Little  is  known  of  its  history  during  the  three 
succeeding  centuries,  except  that  its  discipline  became  relaxed; 
reform  was  only  attempted  when  Angflique  Arnauld  (q.v.) 
was  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  elderly  and  invalid  abbess  in 
X598.  Angflique's  reforming  energy  soon  brought  her  into 
contact  with  Jean  Duvergier  (q.v.)  abbot  of  Saint  Cyran,  and 
chief  apostle  hi  France  of  the  Jansenist  revival,  and  the  later 
history  of  her  convent  is  indissolubly  connected  with  this 
movement. 

In  1626  constant  visitations  of  ague  drove  the  nuns  to  Paris; 
they  settled  at  Port  Royal  de  Paris,  at  the  end  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Jacques.  The  deserted  buildings  of  Port  Royal  de*  Champs 
were  presently  occupied  by  "  hermits."  laymen,  mostly  relatives 
of  the  abbess,  who  wished  for  a  semi-monastic  existence,  though 
without  taking  formal  vows.  In  1648,  however,  some  of,  the  nuns 
returned  to  the  country,  and  the  hermits  retreated  to  buildings  at 
a  short  disUnce  from  the  abbey.  Here  they  set  up  a  "uttle 
school "  for  the  sons  of  Jansenist  parents;  and  here  Jean  Racine, 
the  future  poet,  received  his  education.  But  in  1653  Innocent  X. 
condemned  the  doctrines  of  Jansen.  Three  years  later  "the 
hermitage  "  and  school  were  broken  up.  and  the  nuns  were  for- 
bidden to  receive  new  members  into  their  community.  These 
rigours  were  much  increased  when  Louis  XIV.  took  up  the  reins 
otf^ovemment  in  1660;  between  1664  and  1669  the  archbishop  of 
Pans  laid  under  an  interdict  those  of  the  nuns  who  refused  to 
subscribe  the  papal  censure  on  Jansen.  In  1669,  however,  came 
the  so^alled  "  Peace  of  Clement  IX.,"  when  the  JansenisU  gener- 
ally were  admitted  to  grace,  and  the  interdict  was  removed  from 
Port  Royal,  though  the  authorities  broke  up  the  convent  into  two 
distinct  commumties.  The  conformist  nuns  were  gathered  to- 
ffether  at  Port  Royal  de  Paris,  under  an  indefiendent  abbess;  their 
Jansenist  sisters  were  unitetl  at  the  original  building  in  the  country. 
Thereupon  followed  ten  years  of  peace,  (or  the  nuns  had  a  powerful 
protector  in  the  king's  cousin,  Mme  de  Longueville.     But  in 


1679  she  died,  and-  Loub  at  once  ordeted  the  nuns  to  send  away 
their  novices  and  boarders  and  to  receive  no  others.  Finally, 
in  1709,  be  got  from  Qement  XI.  a  new  condemnation  of  the 
Janaenists,  which  the  few  remaining  nuns,  all  of  whom  were  over 
sixty,  refused  to  sign;  and  on  the  29th  of  October  1709  they 
were  forcibly  removed  from  Port  Royal  by  the  police,  and  dis- 
tributed among  various  conformist  convents.  In  the  following 
spring  the  buildings  were  pulled  down;  even  the  cemetery  waa 
not  spared.  The  land  on  which  the  convent  had  stood  was  made 
over  to  Mme  de  Maintenon's  college  of  St  Cyr;  in  1825  it  was 
bought  by  some  descendanu  of  Jansenist  families,  who  have  done 
their  best  to  restore  the  grounds  to  their  oripnal  appeaiancc,  and 
have  built  a  museum  rich  in  Jansenist  relics.  Port  Royal  de  Paris 
was  secularised  at  the  French  Revolution,  and  b  now  a  maternity 
hospital. 

For  a  cUusified  list  of  the  chief  books,  andent  and  nodera, 
dealing  with  Port  Royal,  see  the  AMg/i  d»  Pkistoire  dt  Port  Royal, 
by  Jean  Racine,  ed.  E.  Gasier  (Paris,  1008).  See  also  C.  A.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Port  Royal  (6  vols,  and  indec,  Paris,  1882);  Charles  Beard, 
Port  Royal  (3  vob..  London.  1861):  H.  Reuchlm,  Cesckichle  oom 
Port  Royal  (2  vols..  Hamburg.  1839-1844),  and  the  books  recom> 
mended  under  the  articles  Armaulo.  Janssnism  and  Pascal. 

PORT  ROYAL,  an  island  in  Beaufort  county,  South  Carolina., 
U.S.A.,  at  the  head  of  Port  Royal  Sound,  about  x6  m.  from  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  about  50  m.  S.W.  of  Charleston.  It  is  about 
13  m.  long  (north  and  south)  by  about  7  m.  wide.  The  stuface 
is  generally  flat,  and  there  is  much  maxshland  in  its  southern 
part,  and  along  its  north-eastern  shore.  The  principal  settle- 
ment is  Beaufort,  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  county-seat  of  Beaufort 
county,  on  the  Beaufort  river  (here  navigable  for  vessels  drawing 
18  ft.),  about  II  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  about  15  m.  from  the 
ocean.  Pop.  (1900)  4x10  (3220  negroes);  (19x0)  2486.  It  is 
served  by  the  Charleston  &  Western  Caroliiia  r^way,  has  inland 
water  communication  with  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  its  harbour, 
Port  Royal  Sound  (between  Bay  Point  on  the  north-east  and 
Hilton  Head  on  the  south-west),  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  on  the  coast  of  South  Csirolina.  Beaufort's  beautiful 
situation  and  delightful  climate  make  it  a  winter  resort. 
In  the  vicinity  Sea  Island  cotton,  rice,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  are  raised — the  truck  industry  having  become 
very  important;  and  there  are  groves  of  yellow  pine  and 
cypress.  Large  quantities  of  phosphate  rock  were  formeriy 
shipped  from  here.  Among  the  manufactures  are  cotton  goods, 
canned  oysters,  lumber  and  fertiliser.  About  5  m.  south  of  Beau- 
iort  is  the  town  of  Port  Royal  (pop.  in  19x0,  363),  a  terminus 
of  the  Charleston  &  Western  Carolina  railway.  (>n  the  Beau- 
fort River  (eastern)  shore  of  Paris  Island,  about  6  m.  north  of 
Bay  Point,  is  a  United  States  naval  station,  with  a  dxy  dock  and 
repair  shop. 

Jean  Ribaut  0  5  20-1 565),  leading  an  expedition  sent  out 
by  Admiral  Gaspard  de  Coligny  (1517-1573}  to  found  a  Huguenot 
colony  in  New  France,  sailed  into  the  harbour,  which  he  named 
Port  Royal,  on  the  27th  of  May  1562,  took  possession  of  the 
region  in  the  xuune  of  Charles  DC,  and  established  the  first 
settlement  (Fort  Charles),  probably  on  Paris  Island.  In  June  he 
sailed  for  France,  leaving  26  volunteers  under  Captain  Albert  de 
la  Pierria.  Soon  after^^ird  the  garrison  killed  Pierria  (probably 
because  of  the  severity  of  his  discipline),  and  put  to  sea  in  an 
insufficiently  equipped  vessel,  from  whidb,  after  much  suffering, 
they  were  rescued  by  an  English  ship,  and  taken  to  England.  In 
X670,  a  company  under  O>lonel  William  Sayle  (d.  1671)  landed 
on  Fort  Royal  Island,  but  probably  because  this  site  exposed 
them  to  Spanish  attacks,  proceeded  along  the  coast  and  founded 
the  original  Charles  Town  (see  Chaklestom).  In  1683,  several 
families,  chiefly  Scotch,  led  by  Henry  Erskine,  third  Lord  Card- 
ross  (x65o>i693),  established  on  the  island  a  settlement  named 
Stuart's  Town  (probably  in  honour  of  Cardross's  family);  but 
three  years  later  most  of  the  settlers  were  murdered  by  Spaniards 
from  Florida  and  the  remainder  fled  to  Charleston.  In  17x0, 
after  the  lords  proprietors  had  issued  directions  for  "  the 
building  of  a  town  to  be  called  Beaufort  Town,"  in  honour 
of  Heniy  Somerset,  duke  of  Beaufort  (1629-1700),  the  first 
permanent  settlement  was  established  on  the  island.  The 
town  was  incoriwrated  in  1803.  In  January  1779  about  200 
British  soldiers  occupied  the  island  by  order  of  Colonel  Augus- 
tine Prevost,  but  they  were  dislodged  (Feb.  3)  by  about  300 
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Americans,  mostly  mflitiamen,  under  General  William  Moultrie. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  Confederates  erected  Fort 
Walker  on  Hilton  Head,  and  Fort  Beauregard  on  Bay  Point. 
Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Samuel  F.  Du  Pont  and  General 
Thomas  W.  Sherman  organized  an  expedition  against  these 
fortifications,  which  were  reduced  by  a  naval  bombardment 
and  were  evacuated  by  the  Confederates  imder  General  Thomas 
F.  Drayton  (d.  1891)  on  the  7th  of  November  x86i.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  war  Port  Royal  Harbour  was  used  as  a 
coaling,  repair  and  supply  station  by  the  Federal  blockading 
squadron.  Early  in  1863  Port  Royal  Island  and  the  neigh- 
bourizig  region  became  the  scene  of  the  so-called  "  Port  Royal 
Experiment  "—the  successful  effort  of  a  group  of  northern 
people,  chiefly  from  Beaton,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  among 
whom  Edward  S.  Phxlbrick  (d.  1889)  of  Massachusetts  was 
conspicuous,  to  take  char|^  of  the  cotton  plantations,  deserted 
upon  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  Union  troops,  and  to  employ 
the  negroes  under  a  syitem  of  paid  labour.  The  volunteers 
organized  as  the  Educational  Commission  for  Freedmen  (after- 
ward the  New  England  Freedmen's  Aid  Society),  and  the 
government  granted  them  transportation,  subsistence  and 
quarters,  and  paid  them  small  salaries. 

See  Edward  McCrady's  History  of  South  Carolina  (New  York, 
I897>l90i);  and.  for  an  account  of  the  Port  Royal  Experiment. 
Leners  from  Port  Royal  (Boston,  1906),  edited  by  Elizabeth  W. 
Pf 


PORTRUSH,  a  seaport  and  the  most  popular  seaside  resort 
of  Co.  Antrim,  Ireland;  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the 
Northern  Counties  (Midland)  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  1941.  It 
is  very  picturesquely  &ituated  on  the  basaltic  peninsula  of 
Ramore  Head,  with  a  deep  bay  on  either  side,  and  a  harbour 
protected  by  the  natural  breakwater  known  as  the  Skerries. 
A  fine  hotel,  owned  by  the  railway  company,  and  an  excellent 
golf  course  are  the  chief  features,  together  with  a  town-hall 
with  public  reading  room,  and  the  place  is  much  frequented  for 
golf  and  sea-bathing.  It  is  also  the  centre  for  visitors  to  the 
Giants'  Causeway,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  electric 
railway.  Dunluce  Castle,  between  Portrush  and  Bu^mills, 
stands  on  a  rock  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  cliasm  which 
b  spanned  by  a  bridge.  The  ruins,  which  are  extensive,  are  of 
unknown  date.  Portrush  has  a  thriving  trade  in  salmon.  It 
is  governed  by  an  urban  district  councfl. 

PORT  SAID,  a  seaport  of  Egypt,  at  the  northern  entrance  of 
the  Sue*  Canal,  in  51°  ts*  35'  N.,  32*  19'  20'  E.,  and  145  m.  by 
rail  N.E.  of  Cairo.  Pop.  (1907),  49,884.  It  lies  on  the  western 
sde  of  the  canal  on  the  low,  narrow,  treeless  and  desolate  strip 
of  land  which  separates  the  Mediterranean  from  Lake  Menzala, 
the  land  at  this  point  being  raised  and  its  area  increased  by  the 
draining  of  part  of  the  lake  and  by  the  excavation  of  the  inner 
harbour.  The  outer  harbour  is  formed  by  two  breakwaters 
iriiich  protect  the  entrance  to  the  canal;  altogether  the  harbour 
covers  about  570  acres  and  accommodates  ships  drawing  28  ft. 
OriginaUy  besides  the  central  basin  of  the  inner  harbour  there 
were  three  docks;  between  1903  and  1909  the  harbour  accommo- 
dation was  doubled  by  the  construction  of  new  docks  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  canal  and  by  enlarging  the  western  docks. 
The  port  possesses  a  floating  dock  295  ft.  long,  85  ft.  broad  and 
18  ft.  deep,  capable  of  lifting  3500  tons,  and  a  patent  slip  taking 
300  tons  and  ships  drawing  9  ft.  9  in.  of  water.  On  the  western 
breakwater  is  a  cok>ssal  statue  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  by  E. 
Fremiet,  unveiled  in  1899,  and  a  lighthouse  174  ft.  high.  Among 
the  few  buildings  of  note  in  the  town  are  the  offices  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Company  and  the  British  barracks,  the  last  named  having 
been  buOt  by  Prince  Henry  of  the  Netherlands  (d.  1879)  as  a 
d£p6t  for  Dutch  trade. 

Pott  Saki  dates  from  1859  and  its  situatbn  was  determined  by 
the  deHre  of  the  ennneers  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  start  the  canal  at 
the  point  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez  nearest 
to  deep  water,  and  off  the  spot  where  Port  Said  now  stands  there 
was  found  a  depth  of  26  ft.  at  about  a  m.  from  the  shore.  For 
many  years  after  its  foundation  it  depended  entirely  upon  the 
traffic  of  the  canal,  being  the  chief  coaling  station  of  all  ships 
pasing  through  and  becoming  the  largest  coaling  station  in  the 
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world.  The  population  was  of  a  very  heterogeneous  character,  but 
mainly  of  an  undesirable  class  of  Levantines;  this  with  the  damp 
heat  and  the  dirt  and  noiae  of  the  inoeaiant  coaling  operations 
gave  the  town  an  unenviable  reputation.  In  looa,  however,  a 
new  industry  was  added  in  the  export  of  cotton  from  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Delta,  the  cotton  being  brought  from  Mataria  by 
boat  across  Lake  Menzala.  In  1904  the  opening, of-  a  sUndard 
gauge  railway  to  Cairo  placed  Port  baid  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  Alexandria  for  the  external  trade  of  Egypt  generally,  besides 
making  it  a  tourist  route  to  the  capital  from  Europe.  The  result 
was  to  attract  to  the  town  a  considerable  commeroal  community 
and  to  raise  its  social  status.  A  new  suburb  was  created  by  re- 
claiming land  on  the  north  -  foreshore,  and  another  suburb  was 
created  on  the  eastern  skle  of  the  canal.  The  average  annual 
value  of  the  trade  of  the  port  for  the  five  yean  1902-1906  was 
£2410.000.  This  figure  includes  the  value  of  the  coal  used  by 
vessels  passing  through  the  Suez  CanaL 

PORTBMOirrH,  EARLS  OF.  In  1743  John  WaUop  (1690- 
1762)  of  Farley  Wallop  in  Hampshire  was  created  earl  of 
Portsmouth.  He  belonged  to  an  old  Hampshire  family  and 
had  been  a  k>rd  of  the  treasury  from  1717  to  1720,  when  he  was 
created  Baron  Wallop.  The  earldom  has  since  been  held  by 
his  descendants,  one  of  whom,  Newton  Wallop  (b.  i'856), 
became  the  6th  earl  m  1891.  This  earl  was  a  member  of 
parliament  from  1880  to  1891  and  was  under  secretary  of  state 
for  war  from  1905  to  1908.  ^ 

PORTSMOUTH,  LOUISB  DB  KfeOUALLS,  Duchess  ov 
(1649-1734),  mistress  of  the  English  king  (diaries  II.,  was  the 
dauj^ter  of  Guillaume  de  Penancourt  and  his  wife  Marie  de 
Plaeuc  de  Timeur.  The  name  of  K6roualle  was  derived  from  an 
heiress  whom  her  ancestor  Fransois  de  PenhoKt  had  married  in 
1330.  The  family  were  nobles  in  Brittany,  and  their  name  was 
so  spelt  by  themselves.  But  the  form  (^erouaillcs  was  com- 
monly used  m  England,  where  it  was  corrupted  into  Carwell  or 
Carewell,  perhaps  with  an  ironic  reference  to  the  care  which  the 
duchess  took  to  fill  her  pocket.  In  France  it  was  variously 
spelt  (Jueroul,  K^roual  and  K6ro«I.  The  exact  date  of  her  birth 
is  apparently  unknown.  Louise  was  placed  early  in  life  in  the 
household  of  Henriette,  duchess  of  Orleans,  sister  of  Charles  II. 
Saint-Simon  asserts  that  her  faihily  threw  her  in  the  way  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  hope  that  she  would  be  promoted  to  the  place 
of  royal  mistress.  In  X670  she  accompanied  the  duchess  of 
Orleans  on  a  visit  to  Charles  II.  at  Dover.  The  sudden  death 
of  the  duchess,  attributed  on  dubious  evidence  to  poison,  left 
her  unprovided  for,  but  the  king  placed  her  among  Uie  ladies  in 
waiting  of  his  own  queen.  It  was  said  In  after  times  that  she 
had  been  selected  by  the  French  court  to  fascinate  the  king  of 
England,  but  for  this  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence.  Yet  when 
there  appeared  a  prospect  that  the  king  would  show  her  favour, 
the  intrigue  was  vigorously  pushed  by  the  French  ambassador, 
Colbert  de  Croissy,  aided  by  the  secretary  of  state,  Lord  Arling- 
ton, and  his  wife.  Louise,  who  concealed  great  cleverness  and 
a  strong  will  under  an  appearance  of  languor  and  a  rather 
childish  beauty  (Evelyn  the  diarist  speaks  of  her  "  baby  face  "), 
yielded  only  when  she  had  already  established  a  strong  hold  on 
the  king's  affections  and  character.  Her  son,  ancestor  of  the 
dukes  of  Richmond,  was  bom  in  1672. 

The  support  she  received  from  the  French  envoy  was  given  on 
the  understanding  that  she' should  serve  the  interests  of  her  native 
sovereign.  The  bargain  was  confirmed  by  gifu  and  honours 
from  Louis  XIV.  and  was  loyally  carried  out  by  Louise.  The 
hatred  openly  avowed  for  her  in  England  was  due  as  much  to  her 
own  activity  in  the  interest  of  France  as  to  her  notorious  rapacity. 
The  titles  ot  Baroness  Petersfield,  countess  of  Fareham  and  duchess 
of  Portsmouth  were  granted  her  for  life  on  the  19th  of  August 
1673.  Her  pensions  and  money  allowances  of  various  kinds  were 
enormous.  In  1677  alone  she  received  £27.300.  The  French 
court  gave  her  freauent  presents,  and  in  December  1673  conferred 
upon  her  the  ducal  fief  of  Aubigny  at  the  request  of  Charles  II. 
Her  thorough  understanding  of  the  king's  character  enabled  her 
to  retain  her  hold  on  him  to  the  end.  She  contrived  to  escape 
uninjured  during  the  crisis  of  the  Popish  Plot  in  1678.  She  was 
strong  enough  to  maintain  her  position  during  a  long  illness  in 
1677.  and  a  visit  to  France  in  i68a.  In  Fcbniaiy  1685  she  took 
measures  to  see  that  the  king,  who  was  secretly  a  Roman  Catholic, 
did  not  die  without  confession  and  absolution.  Soon  after  the  king|8 
death  she  retired  to  France,  where,  except  for  one  short  visit 
to  England  during  the  reign  of  Jan\cs  11.,  she  remained.  Her  pen- 
sions and  an  outrageous  grant  on  the  Irish  revenue  given  her  b 
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Charles  II.  were  lost  either  in  the  lieign  of  Tames  II.  or  at  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  During  her  last  years  she  lived  at  Aubigny,  and  was 
harassed  by  debt.  The  French  king,  Louis  XIV.,  and  after  his 
death  the  regent  Orleans,  gave  her  a  pension,  and  protected  her 
against  her  creditors.    She  died  at  Paris  on  the  14th  of  November 

§ce  H.  Fomeron,  Louise  de  KirouaUe  (Paris,  1886);  and  Mrs 
Colquhoun  Grant,  Prom  Brittany  to  Whitehall  (London,  1909). 

PORTSHOUTH,  a  municipal,  county  and  parliamentary 
borough,  and  seaport  of  Hampshire,  England,  74  m.  S.W.  from 
London,  on  the  London  &  South- Western  and  the  London, 
Brighton  &  South  Coast  railways.  Pop.  (1891),  159,278; 
(1901),  188,133.    This  great  naval  station  and  arsenal  is  an 
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aggregate  of  four  towns,  Portsmouth,  portsea,  Landport  and 
Southsea,  and  occupies  the  south-western  part  of  Portsea 
Island,  which  lies  between  Portsmouth  Harbour  and  Langstone 
Harbour,  two  inlets  of  the  En^sh  Channel  Portsmouth 
Harbour  opens  into  Spithcad,  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Channel 
separating  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  the  mainland.  The  harbour 
widens  inwards  in  bottle  form,  Portsmouth  lying  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  neck,  with  Gosport  opposite  to  it  on  the  west  side. 
Portsmouth  proper  may  be  distinguished  as  the  garrison  tovim; 
Portsea  as  the  naval  station  with  the  dockyards;  Landport  is 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  houses  of  artisans;  and  Southsea  is  a 
residential  quarter  and  a  favourite  watering-place.  Besides  a 
number  of  handsome  modem  churches,  among  which  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  Portsmouth  possesses,  in  the  church  of  St 
Thomas  i  Becket,  a  fine  cruciform  building  dating  from  the 
second  half  of  the  12th  century,  in  which  the  chancel  and 
transepts  are  original,  but  the  nave  and  tower  date  from  1698, 
and  the  whole  was  extensively  restored  in  1904.  The  garrison 
chapel  originally  belonged  to  the  hospital  of  St  Nicholas,  a 
foundation  of  the  13th  century.  Among  other  buildings  worthy 
of  mention  (apart  from  those  having  naval  or  military  connexion) 
the  principal  is  the  town-hall  (1890),  a  fine  classic  building 
standing  alone  in  a  square,  and  surmounted  by  a  handsome 
clock  tower.  Among  educational  institutions  there  are  a  large 
grammar  school  (1879),  on  a  foundation  of  1732,  Roman  Catholic 
schools  adjoining  the  cathedral,  schools  for  engineering  students 
and  dockyard  apprentices,  and  seamen  and  marines'  orphan 
schooL  Aria  College  in  Portsea  was  opened  in  1874  for  the 
training  of  Jewish  ministers.  Victoria  Park,  in  the  heart  of  the 
town,  contains  a  monument  to  Admiral  Napier.  There  arc 
recreation  grounds  for  the  naval  and  military  forces  in  the 
vicinity.  There  is  a  railway  station  (Portsmouth  Harbour)  on 
the  Hard,  from  which  passenger  steamers  serve  Ryde  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  A  ferry  and  a  floating  bridge  connect  with 
Gosport.  The  port  has  a  considerable  trade  in  coal,  timber, 
fruits  and  agricultural  produce.  The  parliamentary  borough 
returns  two  members.  The  county  borough  was  created  in 
1^8.  The  municipal  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  14  aldermen 
and  42  coimcillors.   Area,  5010  acres. 


The  dockyard  seems  to  have  been  regularly  established  about 
1540,  but  long  before  that  date  the  town  was  of  importance  as 
a  naval  station  and  was  used  for  the  accommodation  of  the  king's 
ships.    In  1^40  it  covered  8  acres  of  ground,  abutting  on  the  harbour 
near  the  "  King's  Stairs."    Cromwell  added  2  acres  in  1658,  and 
Charics  II.  added  8  in  1663  and  10  more  in  1667.    By  1710  xo  acres 
more  had  been  reclaimed  or  bought,  and  by  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century  the  total  area  was  90  acres.    In  1848  a  steam  basin,  cover- 
ing 7  acres,  and  four  new  docks  were  opened,  the  dockyard  ground 
being  extended  to  115  acres  in  all.    In  1865  huge  extension  works 
were  decided  upon,  increasing  the  area  to  293  acres.   These  included 
a  tidal  basin  and,  opening  out  of  it,  a  deep  dock  and  two  locks, 
in  themselves  serving  as  large  docks,  which  lead  to  three  basins 
and  four  docks.    An  entrance  was  also  foimed  between  the  new 
tidal  basin  and  the  steam  basin  of  1848,  and  large  additions  were 
made  to  the  wharfage  accommodation  as  well  as  to  the 
storehouses  and    factories.     Subsequent    improvementa 
included  the  formation  of  two  new  dry  docks  (1896) 
with  a  floor-length  of  557  ft.  and  a  depth  of  33^  ft.  over 
the  sill  at  high  water  of  spring  tides;  the  construction 
of  new  jetties  at  the  entrance  to  the  tidal  basin  and  at 
the  north  wall;  the  establishment  of  a  coal  wharf  with 
hydraulic  appliances;  a  torpedo  range  in  the  harbour: 
the  erection  of  various  buildings  such  as  torpedo  and 
gun-mounting    stores,    electrical    shojM    and    numerous 
sutMidiary  works;  and  extensive  dredging  of  the  harbour 
to  increase  the  berthing  accommodation  for  the  fleet. 
Altogether  the  dockyard  comprises   15  dry  docks,   60 
acres  of  enclosed  basins,    18400  ft.  of  wharfage  and 
about  10  m.  of  railway.    There  is  a  gunnery  establish- 
ment in  the  harbour  on  Whale  Island,  the  area  of  which 
has  been  increased  to  neariy  90  acres  by  the  accretion 
of    material    excavated    from    the    dockyard    extension 
works,   and   various   barracks   including   those   of    the 
royal  marine  artillery  at  Eastney,  beyond  Southsea. 

Portsmouth  {PorlsmuCj  PorUsmuth)  owes  its  origin 
to  the  retreat  of  the  sea  from  Porchester,  and  its 
importance  to  its  favourable  position  for  a  naval 

^_ station.    Though  probably  the  site  had  long  been 

*=..rrtf.i«,^  recognized  as  a  convenient  landing-place,  no  town 
existed  there  until  the  12th  century^  when  the  strategical  advan- 
tage it  offered  induced  Richard  I.  to  build  one.  He  granted 
a  charter  in  1 194  declaring  that  be  retained  the  borough  in  his 
hand,  and  granting  a  yearly  fair  and  weekly  market,  freedom 
from  certain  tolls,  from  shire  and  hundred  court  and  sheriffs' 
aids.  In  October  1200  King  John  repeated  the  grants,  and 
Henry  III.  in  1229  gave  the  "  men  of  Portsmouth  "  the  town 
in  fee  farm  and  granted  a  merchant  gild.  Confirmations  were 
made  by  successive  kings,  and  a  charter  of  incorporation  was 
given  by  Elizabeth  in  iS99-i6oa  A  new  and  enlarged  charter 
was  granted  by  Charles  I.  in  1627,  by  which  the  borough  is  now 
governed  subject  to  changes  by  the  municipal  acts  of  the  19th 
century.  Portsmouth  has  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
since  1295.  A  fair  on  the  ist  of  August  and  fourteen  following 
days  was  granted  by  Richard  I.  The  first  day  was  afterwards 
changed  to  the  29th  of  June  and  later  to  the  nth  of  July.  It 
was  important  as  a  trading  fair  for  cutlery,  earthenware,  cloth 
and  Dutch  metal,  and  was  abolished  in  1846.  The  market, 
dating  from  11 94  and  originally  held  on  Thunday  only,  is  now 
held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  in  addition.  Portsmouth  was 
important  in  the  middle  ages  not  only  as  a  naval  station  but  a 
trading  centre.  There  was  a  considerable  trade  in  wool  and 
wine,  and  the  building  of  the  dockyards  by  Henry  VII.  further 
increased  its  prosperity. 

See  Victoria  County  History:  Hampshire,  iii.  172  seq.;  R.  East, 
Extracts  from  the  Portsmouth  Records. 

PORTSMOUTH,  a  city,  port  of  entry  and  one  of  the  county- 
seats  of  Rockingham  county,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.,  on  the 
Piscataqua  river,  about  3  m.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about 
45  m.  E.S.E.  of  Concord,  and  about  54  m.  N.N.E.  of  Boston. 
Pop.  (1910  U.S.  census)  11,269.  Area,  17  sq.  m.  Portsmouth  is 
served  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway,  by  electric  lines  to 
neighbouring  towns,  and  in  summer  by  a  steamboat  daily  to 
the  Isles  of  Shoals.  The  city  is  pleasantly  sitiiatcd,  mainly  on  a 
peninsula,  and  has  three  public  parks.  Portsmouth  attracts 
many  visitors  during  the  summer  season.  In  Portsmouth  are 
an  Athenaeum  (181 7),  with  a  valuable  library;  a  public  library 
(i88i);a  city  .hall;  a  county  court  house;  a  United  States 
customs-house;  a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument;  an  equestriaa 
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t  by  James  Edward  Kelly  to  General  ^tz  John  Porter; 
a  cottage  hospital  (x886);  a  United  States  naval  hospital  (1891); 
a  home  for  aged  and  indigent  women  (1877) ;  and  the  Chase  home 
for  children  (1877). 

A  United  Sutes  navy  yard,  offidaHy  known  as  the  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard,  is  on  an  island  of  the  Piacataqua  but  within  the 
township  of  Kittery,  Maine.  In  1800  Fernald's  Island  was 
purchased  by  the  Federal  government  f<Mr  a  navy  yard;  it  was 
the  scene  of  considerable  activity  during  the  War  of  x8xa,  but 
was  of  much  greater  importance  during  the  Civil  War,  when  the 
famous  "  Kearsarge  "  and  several  other  war  vessels  were  built 
here.*  In  1866  the  yard  was  enlarged  by  connecting  Seavey's 
Island  with  Fernald's;  late  in  the  XQth  century  it  was  equipped 
for  building  and  repairing  steel  vessels.  It  now  has  a  large 
stone  dry  dock.  On  Seavey's  Island  Admiral  Cervera  and  other 
Spanish  officers  and  sailors  captured  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  were  held- prisoners  in  July — September  X898. 
Subsequently  a  large  naval  prison  was  erected.  In  1905  the 
treaty  ending  the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia  was  negotiated 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Peace  Building  in  this  yard. 

In  1905  the  dty's  factory  products  were  valued  at  $2,609,056. 
During  the  summer  season  there  is  an  important  trade  with  the 
neighbouring  watering-places;  there  is  also  a  large  transit  trade 
in  imported  coal,  but  the  foreign  commerce,  consisting  wholly  of 
imports,  is  smalL 

Portsmouth  and  Dover  are  the  oldest  permanent  settlements 
in  the  state.  David  Thomson  with  a  small  company  from 
Plymouth,  England,  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1623 
built  and  fortified  a  house  at  Little  Harbor  (now  Odiome's 
Point  in  the  township  of  Rye)  as  a  fishing  and  trading  station. 
In  1630  there  arrived  another  band  of  settlers  sent  over  by  the 
f.aa>nia  Company.  They  occupied  Thomson's  house  and 
Great  Island  (New  Castle)  and  built  the  "  Great  House  "  on 
what  is  now  Water  Street,  Portsmouth.  This  settlement,  with 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  territory  now  included  in  Portsmouth, 
New  Castle  and  Greenland,  and  most  of  that  in  Rye,  was 
known  as  "  Strawberry  Banke  "  until  1653,  when  it  was  incor- 
porated (by  the  government  of  Massachusetts)  under  the  name 
of  Pbrtsmouth.  There  was  from  the  first  much  trouble  between 
its  Angliran  settlers  sent  over  by  Mason  and  the  Puritans  from 
Massachusetts,  and  in  i64r  Massachusetts  extended  her  juris- 
diction over  this  region.  In  1679,  however.  New  Hampshire 
was  constituted  a  separate  province,  and  Portsmouth  was  the 
capital  until  1775.  In  1693  New  Castle  (pop.  1900,  581),  then 
Induding  the  greater  part  of  the  present  township  of  Rye,  was 
set  apart  from  Portsmouth,  and  in  1703  Greenland  (pop.  1900, 
607)  was  likewise  set  apart.  One  of  the  first  military  exploits 
of  the  Wit  of  Independence  occurred  at  New  Castle,  where  there 
was  then  a  fort  caUed  William  and  Mary.  In  December  1774  & 
copy  of  the  order  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  military  stores 
to  America  was  brought  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth  by  Paul 
Revere,  whereupon  the  Portsmouth  Committee  of  Safety 
organized  militia  companies,  and  captured  the  fort  (Dec.  14)' 
In  1849  Portsmouth  was  chartered' as  a  city. 

Portsmouth  was  the  birthplace  of  Governor  Benning  Wentworth 
(1696-1770)  and  hit  nephew  Governor  John  Wentworth  (i737- 
18^:  of  Governor  John  Langdon  (1739-1810);  of  Tobias  Lear 
(X76a-x8i6),  the  private  secretary  oV  General  Washington  from 
1785  until  Washington's  death,  consul-general  at  Santo  Domingo 
in  1802-1804,  and  negotiator  of  a  treaty  with  Tripoli  in  1805;  of 
Benjamin  PenhaUow  Shillaber  (1814-1890),  humorist,  who  is 
best  known  by  hb  Life  and  Sayings  of  Mrs  Partington  (1854); 
of  James  T.  Fields,  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  and  of  General 
Fhz  John  Porter.  From  1807  to  1816  Portsmouth  was  the  home 
of  DanieT  Webster. 

PORTSMOUTH,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Sdoto  cotmty, 
OtSo,  U.S^..  picturesquely  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Scwto  and  Ohio  rivers,  95  m.  S.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (19x0 
VS.  census)  23,481.    Portsmouth  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  & 

t  See  Captain  G.  H.  Preble,  "  Vessels  of  War  built  at  Portsmouth. 
N.  H.  1690-1868."  in  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Ktgister,  vol.  xzii.  (Boston,  1868) ;  and  W.  E.  Fentress.  CentennuU 
Huiory  ef  Ike  U^.  Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  (PorUmouth, 
1876). 


Ohio  South-Westem,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Norfolk 
8c  Western  railways,  also  by  passenger  and  freight  boats  to 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  intermediate  ports.  The  dty  has  a 
Carnegie  library,  a  municipal  hospital,  an  aged  women's  home 
and  a  children's  home.  Extending  along  the  Ohio  for  8  m.  and 
arranged  in  three  gn>ups  are  works  of  the  "  Mound  Builders." 
There  are  two  small  dty  parks,  and  a  privately  owned  resort, 
Millbrook  Park.  The  surrounding  country  is  a  fine  farming 
region,  which  also  abounds  in  coal,  fire-day  and  building  stone. 
Natural  gas  is  used  for  light,  heat  and  power.  In  1905  the  dty's 
factory  products  were  valued  at  $7,970,674,  of  which  $4,258,853 
was  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  has 
division  terminals  hens 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  immediate  vidnity 
was  made  in  1796.  In  1799  Thomas  Parker,  of  Alexandria,' 
Virginia,  laid  out  a  village  (which  was  named  Alexandria)  bdow 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  but  as  the  ground  was  frequently  flooded 
the  village  did  not  thrive,  and  about  x8xo  the  inhabiunts 
removed  to  Portsmouth.  Portsmouth  was  laid  out  in  1803, 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  18x5,  and  chartered  as  a  dty  in  X85X. 
The  Ohio  and  Erie  canal  was  opened  from  Cleveland  to 
Portsmouth  in  1832. 

PORTSMOUTH,  a  dty  of  Norfolk  county,  Virgmia,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Elizabeth  river  opposite  Norfolk.  Pop.  (1910,  census), 
33,190.  Portsmouth,  is  served  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  New  York, 
Philadelphia  8c  Norfolk  (Pennsylvania  system),  the  Southern, 
and  the  Norfolk  8c  Western  railways,  by  steamboat  lines  to 
Washington,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Providence  and  Boston,  by 
ferries  to  Norfolk,  and  by  electric  lines  to  numerous  suburbs. 
There  is  a  30-ft.  channd  to  the  ocefui.  Portsmouth  is  situated 
on  level  ground  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea;  it  has  about  2I  m. 
of  water-front,  and  adjoins  one  of  the  richest  trucking  districts 
in  the  Southern  States.  Among  the  prindpal  buildings  are  the 
county  court  house,  dty  hall,  commercial  building,  United 
States  naval  hospital,  post  office  building,  high  school  and 
the  Portsmouth  orphan  asylum,  King's  Daughters'  hospital 
and  the  old  Trinity  Church  (1762).  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
dty  is  a  United  States  navy  yard  and  station,  officially  the 
Norfolk  Yard  (the  second  latest  in  the  country),  of  about  450 
acres,  with  three  Kmmense  dry  docks,  machine  shops,  ware- 
houses, travelling  and  water  cranes,  a  training  station,  torpedo- 
boat  headquarters,  a  powder  plant  (20  acres),  a  naval  magaxine, 
a  naval  hospital  and  the  distribution  headquarters  of  the  United 
State  Marine  Corps.  The  total  value  of  the  dt/s  factory 
products  in  1905  was  only  $145,439.  The  dty  is  a  centre  of  the 
Virginia  oyster  "  fisheries."  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk  form  a 
ctistoms  dhtrict,  Norfolk  being  the  port  of  entry,  whose  exports 
in  X908  were  valued  at  $11,326,817,  and  imports  at  $x,i5o,o44. 

Portsmouth  was  established  by  act  of  the  Virginia  assembly 
in  x752,incorporated  as  a  town  m  1852  and  chartered  as  a  dty 
in  X858.  Though  situated  in  Norfolk  county,  the  city  has  been 
since  its  incorporation  administrativdy  independent  of  it. 
Shortly  before  the  War  of  Independence  the  British  established 
a  marine  yard  where  the  navy  yard  now  is,  but  during  the  war 
it  was  confiscated  by  Virginia  and  in  x8oi  was  sold  to  the  United 
States.  In  April  x86x  it  was  burned  and  abandoned  by  the 
Federals,  and  for  a  year  afterwards  was  the  chief  navy  yard 
of  the  Confederates.  Here  was  constructed  the  iron-clad 
"  Virginia  "  (the  old  "  Merrimac  "),  which  on  the  9th  of  March 
1862  fought  in  Hampton  Roads  {q.v.)  the  famous  engagement 
with  the  "  Monitor."  Two  months  later,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
the  Confederates  abandoned  the  navy  yard  and  evacuated 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  and  the  "  Virginia  "  was  destroyed 
by  her  commander,  Josiidi  TattnalL 

.  PORT  SUDAN,  a  town  and  harbour  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  in  19*  37'  N.  37*  12'  E.,  700  m.  by  boat  S.  of  Sues  and 
495  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Khartum.  Pop.  (1906),  4289.  It  is  the 
prindpal  port  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  and  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  customs  administration.  The  coral  reefs  fringing 
the  coast  are  here  broken  by  a  straight  channel  with  deep  water 
giving  access  to  the  harbour,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  natura* 
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channdft  and  basins.  The  largest  basin  is  900  yds.  long  by  500 
broad  and  has  a  minimum  dq>th  of  6  fathoms.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  inlet  are  quays  (completed  1909),  fitted  with  electric 
cranes,  &c.  Here  are  the  customs-house,  coal  sheds  and  goods 
station.  The  town  proper  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  inlet, 
connected  with  the  quays  by  a  railway  bridge.  Besides  govern- 
ment offices  the  public  buildings  include  hospitals,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Gordon  College  of  Khartum.  Beyond  the  bridge  in  the 
upper  waters  of  the  inlet  is  a  dry  dock.  The  dimate  of  Port 
Sudan  is  very  hot  and  damp  and  fever  is  common.  Adjacent 
to  the  town  Is  an  arid  j)lain  without  vegetation  other  than 
munosa  thorns.  Some  zo  m.  west  is  a  line  of  hills  parallel  to 
the  coast. 

The  port  dates  from  1905.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  desire 
of  the  Sudan  administration  to  find  a  harbour  more  suitable 
than  Suakin  {q.v.)  for  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Such  a  place 
was  found  in  Mersa  Sheikh  Ba^ghut  (or  Barud),  36  m.  north 
of  Suakin,  a  harbour  so  named  from  a  saint  whose  tomb  is  promi- 
nent on  the  northern  point  of  the  entrance.  When  the  building 
of  the  railway  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  was  begun,  it 
was  determined  to  create  a  port  at  this  harbour— which  was 
renamed  Port  Sudan  (Bander  es-Sudan).  Up  to  the  end  of 
1909  the  total  expenditure  by  the  government  alone  on  the 
town  and  harbour-works  was  ££914,320.  The  railway  (which 
has  termini  both  at  Port  Sudan  and  Suakin)  was  opened  in 
January  1906  and  the  customs-house  in  the  May  following. 
Port  Sudan  immediately  attracted  a  large  trade,  the  value  of 
goods  passing  through  it  in  1906  exceeding  £470,000.  In  1908 
the  imports  and  exports  were  valued  at  about  £750,000.  It  is  a 
regular  port  of  call  of  British,  German  and  Italian  steamers. 
The  imports  are  largdy  cotton  goods,  provisions,  timber  and 
cement;  the  exports  gum,  raw  cotton,  ivory,  sesame,  durra, 
senna,  coffee  (from  Abyssinia),  goat  skins,  &c.  Forty  miles 
north  of  Port  Sudan  is  Mahommnl  Gul,  the  port  for  the  mines 
of  Gebet,  worked  by  an  English  company. 

The  Foreign  Office  Report,  Tradt  of  Port  Sudan  for  the  Year  1906, 
by  T.  B.  Hohler,  gives  a  valuable  account  of  the  oeBinnings  of  the 
port.  A  chart  of  the  harbour  was  issued  by  the  British  Admiralty 
m  1908.  See  also  Sudan:  |  An^EgyptioM, 

PORT  TOWNSEND,  a  dty,  port  of  entry  and  the  county-seat 
of  Jefferson  county,  Washington,  U.S.A.,  on  Quimper  Peninsula, 
at  the  entrance  to  Puget  Sound,  about  40  m.  N.N.W.  of  Seattle. 
Pop.  (1905),  sy>o\  (19Z0),  4x8z.  The  dty  is  served  by  the  Port 
Townsend  Southern  railway  (controlled  by  the  Northern  Pacific, 
but  operated  independently)  and  by  steamship  lines  to  Victoria 
(British  Colimibia),  San  Francisco,  Alaska  and  Oriental  ports. 
The  harbour  is  •j\  m.  long  and  3I  m.  wide,  and  is  deep,  wdl 
sheltered  and  protected  by  three  forts,  of  which  Fort  Worden  is 
an  excellently  equipped  modem  fortiification  ranking  with  the 
forts  at  Portland  (Maine),  San  Francisco,  Boston  and  New  York. 
The  United  States  government  has  at  Port  Townsend  a  customs- 
house,  a  revenue  cutter  service,  a  marine  hospital,  a  quarantine 
station  and  an  immigration  bureau.  Port  Townsend  is  the  port  of 
entry  for  the  Puget  Sound  customs  district.  In  1908  its  exporu 
were  valued  at  $37>547f  553>  much  more  than  those  of  any  other 
American  port  of  entry  on  the  Pacific;  its  imports  were  valued 
in  1908  at  $ax,876,36i,  being  exceeded  among  the  Pacific  ports 
by  those  of  San  Francisco  only.  The  dty  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  grain,  lumber,  fish,  livestock,  dairy  products  and  ofl; 
its  manufactures  indude  boilers,  machinery  and  canned  and 
pickled  fish,  eq;)cdally  salmon  and  herring.  Port  Townsend  was 
settled  in  1854,  incorporated  as  a  town  in  z86o  and  chartered 
as  a  dty  in  z89a 

PORTUOAU  a  republiq  of  western  Europe,  formhig  part  of 
the  Iberian  Peninsula,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Spain, 
and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Pop.  (1900), 
5,016,367;  area,  34t954  aq-  m.  These  totals  do  not  indude  the 
inhabitants  and  area  of  the  Axores  and  Madeira  Islands,  which 
are  officially  regarded  as  parts  of  continental  Portugal.  In  shape 
the  country  resembles  a  roughly  drawn  paralldogram,  with 
its  greatest  length  (362  m.)  from  N.  to  S.,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  (140  m.)  from  E.  to  W.    For  map,  see  Spain.    The 


land  frontiets  are  to  some  extent  defined  by  the  course  of  the 
four  prindpal  rivers,  the  Minho  and  Douro  in  the  north,  the 
Tagus  and  Guadiana  in  the  south;  elsewhere,  and,  ^ 
especially  in  the  north,  they  are  marked  by  "Q""- SrSe 
tain  ranges;  but  in  most  parts  their  delimitation  was 
originally  based  on  political  considerations.  In  no  sense  can 
the  boundary-line  be  called  dther  natural  or  sdentific,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  adjacent  districts  on  dther  side  are  poor, 
sparsdy  peopled,  and  therefore  little  liable  to  become  a  subject 
of  dispute.  The  Portuguese  seaboard  is  neariy  500  m.  long,  and 
of  the  six  ancient  provinces  all  are  maritime  except  Traa-o*- 
Montes.  Ftom  the  extreme  north  to  Cape  Mondego  and  thence 
onward  to  Cape  Carvoeiro  the  outline  of  the  coast  is  a  long  and 
gradual  curve;  farther  south  is  the  prominent  mass  of  rock  and 
mountain  terminating  westward  in  Capes  Roca  and  ^pichel; 
south  of  this,  again,  there  is  another  wide  curve,  broken  by  the 
headland  of  Sines,  and  extending  to  Cape  St  Vincent,  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  country.  The  only  other  conspicuous 
promontory  is  Cape  Santa  Maria,  on  the  south  coasL  llie  only 
deep  indentations  of  the  Portuguese  littoral  are  the  lagoon  of 
Avdro  (^.f .)  and  the  estuaries  of  the  Minho,  Douro,  Mondego, 
Tagus,  Sado  and  Guadiana,  in  which  are  the  prindpal  harbours. 
The  only  islands  off  the  coast  are  the  dangerous  FarilhOes  and 
Berlings  (Portuguese  BerieHgas)  off  Cape  Carvoeiro. 

Physical  Features. — Few  small  countries  contain  so  great  a 
variety  of  scenery  as  Portugal  The  bleak  and  desolate  hdghts 
of  the  Serra  da  Estrdla  and  the  ranges  of  the  northern  frontier 
are  almost  alpine  in  character,  although  they  nowhere  reach 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  At  a  lower  levd  there  are  wide 
tracts  of  moorland,  covered  in  many  cases  with  sweet-scented 
dstus  and  other  wild  Bowers.  The  lagoon  of  Avdro,  the  estuary 
of  the  Sado  and  the  broad  mland  lake  formed  by  the  Tagus  above 
Lisbon  (^.f .),  recall  the  waterways  of  Holland.  The  sand-dunes 
of  the  western  coast  and  the  Pinhal  de  Leiria  (q.v.)  resemble  the 
French  Landes.  The  Algarve  and  parts  of  Alemtejo  might  be- 
long to  North- West  Africa  rather  than  to  Europe.  The  Paia  do 
Vinho,  on  the  Douro,  and  the  Tagus  near  Abrantes,  with  their 
terraced  bush-vines  grown  up  the  steq>  banks  of  the  rivers,  are 
often  compared  with  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe.  The  harbours 
of  Lisbon  and  Oporto  are  hardly  inferior  in  beauty  to  those  off 
Naples  and  Constantinople.  Apart  from  this  variety,  and  from 
the  historic  interest  of  such  pUces  as  Braga,  Bussaoo,  Cintra, 
Coimbra,  or  Torres  Vedras,  the  attractiveness  of  the  country  is 
due  to  its  colouring,  and  not  to  grandeur  of  form.  Its  hindscapes 
are  on  a  small  scale;  it  has  no  vast  plains,  no  inland  seas,  do 
mountain  as  high  as  7000  fL  But  its  flora  is  the  richest  in 
Europe,  and  combines  with  the  brilliant  sunshine,  the  vivid  but 
harmonious  costumes  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  white  or  pale- 
tinted  houses  to  compensate  for  any  such  defidency.  This 
wealth  of  colour  gives  to  the  scenery  of  Portugal  a  quite  distinc- 
-tive  character  and  is  the  one  feature  common  to  all  its  varieties. 

The  orography  of  Portu^  cannot  be  scientifically  studied  esoept 
in  relation  to  tnat  of  Spam,  for  there  is  no  dividing  line  between 
the  prindpal  Portuguese  nnees  and  the  highlands  of  Galida, 
Leon  and  Spanish  EstremadTura.  Three  so-called  Portuguese 
systems  are  sometimes  distinguished:  (i)  the  Transmontane, 
stretching  between  the  Douro  and  the  Minho;  (a)  the  Betrene. 
between  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus;  (3)  the  Transtadne,  south  of 
the  Tagus.  The  following  ranges  belong  to  the  Transnxmtane 
system,  which  is  the  southern  extension  of  the  mountains  of 
Galida:  Peneda  (4728  ft.),  formmg  the  watershed  between  the 
river  Lima  and  the  lower  Minho;  the  Sena  do  Geres  (4817  ft.)« 
which  rises  like  a  gigantic  wall  between  the  Lima  and  the  Homem, 
and  sends  off  a  spur  known  as  the  AmareUa,  Oural  and  Nora, 
south-westward  between  the  Homem  and  the  Cavado;  La  Rays 
Seca,  a  continuation  of  Geres,  which  culminates  in  Laroooo  (4390  ft.) 
and  contains  the  sources  of  the  Cavado;  Cabreiia  (4196  ft.), 
which  contains  the  sources  of  the  river  Ave  and  sepantes  the 
basin  of  the  Tamen  from  that  of  the  Cavado:  Mar&o  (464a  ft.), 
Villarelho  (1547  ftT)  and  Fadrella  (3763  ft.),  formingtogether  a 
large  mass^  between  the  rivers  Tamega,  Tua  and  Uouro:  and 
Nogudra  (4331  ft.)  and  Bomes  (3944ft.).  which  divide  the  vaUev  of 
the  Tua  from  that  of  the  Sabor.  The  Bdrene  system  compnaea 
two  Quite  distinct  mountain  regions.  North  of  the  Mondi^  it 
induaes  Montemuro  (4S34  ft.)>  separating  the  Douro  from  the  upper 
waters  of  its  left-hand  tributary  the  niva;  Gralhdra  (3681  It.) 
between  the   Paiva  and  the  Vouga;  the  Serra  do  ri»f  1WM(|<^ 
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(351 1  ft.)*  between  theVouga  and  the  Dio;  and  the  Sena  da 
uLpa  {^15  ft.),  which  gives  rise  to  the  Paiva^  Tavora.  Vouga  and 
Dio.  bouth  01  these  fan«e>,  but  nominally  included  in  the  same 
■ystem.  is  the  Serra  da  £8trella.  the  loftiest  ridge  in  Portugal 
(6S33  ft.).  The  Estiella  Mountains,  which  enclose  the  headwaters  of 
the  Moodego  in  a  deep  ravine,  stretch  from  north-east  to  south-west 
and  are  continued  in  the  same  direction  by  the  Sena  de  Louai 
C3944  ft.).  They  form  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  mountain  ranges, 
known  to  Spanish  geographers  as  the  Carpeuno-Vetonica,  ymdk 
I  across  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  from  east  to  west.  The 
part  of  the  Serra  da  Estrella  constitutes  the  watershed 
n  the  Mondego  and  Zezere.  Lesser  ranges,  which  are 
induded  in  the  Beirene  svstem  and  vary  in  height  from  3000  to 
j^xm  ft.,  are  the  Mesas,  between  the  rivers  COa  and  Zeiere;  the 
Goardunha  and  Moradal,  separating  the  Zezere  from  the  Ponsul 
and  Ocreza,  tributaries  of  the  Tagus;  the  Serra  do  Aire,  and  various 
ridges  which  stretch  south-westward  as  iar  as  the  mountains  of 
Cintta  fo.*.).  The  Transtagine  Mountainy  cannot  rightly  be 
dcflcribea  as  a  single  system,  as  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
isolated  ran^s  or  masses.  The  Sena  da  Anabida  (1637  ft.) 
rises  between  Cape  Espichel  and  Setubal.  S&o  Mamede  U363  ft.), 
witk  the  parallel  and  lower  Sena  de  Portalegre,  extends  along  part 
of  the  ftootier  of  northern  Alemtejo.  Ossa  (2129  ft.)«  Caweiro 
(1483  ft.).  Moofnrado  (1378  ft.)  and  Mendro  (1332  ft.)  form  the  high 
ground  between  the  rivers  Sado,  Sorraia  and  Guadiana.  East  off 
the  Guadiana  the  outliers  of  the  Spaiysh  Sierra  Morena  enter 
Pattngueae  territory.  The  Sena  Grandola  and  Monte  Cereal, 
two  low  raises  stretching  from  north  to  south,  skirt  the  coast  of 
southern  Estremadura.  In  the  extreme  south  the  ranges  are 
more  doadv  massed  together.  They  include  Monchiqiie,  with 
the  peak  of  Foya  or  Foia  (2963  ft.),  and  various  lower  ranges. 
There  are  numerous  large  expanses  of  -level  country,  the  most 
aocabie  o€  these  being  the  plains  (cam^s)  of  the  Tagus  valley,  and 
of  Avis  or  Benavilla,  Beja  and  Ounque,  in  Alemtejo;  the  high 
ciateaaa  (nsMSi)  of  Mo^ouro  in  Traz-os-Montes  and  Ourem 
Ltts>im  the  Tagus  and  the  upper  Sorraia;  the  highly  cultivated 
hmlaxids  (s«sfas)  of  Chaves  and  Valen^a  do  Minho  in  the  extreme 
aortk;  and  the  marshy  flats  (bai^uu)  along  the  coast  of  Alemtejo 
and  the  aouthem  shore  of  the  lower  Tagus. 

The  three  principal  rivers  which  flow  through  Portugal  to  the 
sea — Che  Douro.  Tagus  and  Guadiana— are  described  in  separate 
anicleB.  The  duet  Portuguese  tributaries  of  the  Douro  are  the 
Tamcca,  Tua  and  Sabor  on  the  north,  the  Agueda,  COa  and  Paiva 
00  the  sooth;  of  the  Tagus,  the  Ocreza,  Ponsul  and  Zezere  on  the 
north,  the  Niza  and  Sorraia  on  the  south,  while  into  the  Guadiana, 
on  its  right  or  Portuguese  bank,  flow  the  Caia,  Degebe,  Cobres, 
Oeixas  and  VascSo.  The  whole  country  drains  into  the  Atkmtic, 
to  wliich  all  the  main  rivers  flow  in  a  westerly  dilection  except 
the  Guadiana,  which  turns  south  by  east  in  the  lo^er  part  of  its 
course.  The  Minho  (Spanish  Miilo)  is  the  most  northerly  river  of 
Portosal,  and  in  size  and  importance  is  only  inferior  to  the  three 
great  waterways  already  mentioned.  It  rises  in  the  highlands  of 
Galidai  and,  ai  ter  forming  for  some  disunce  the  boundary  between 
that  province  and  Entre-Minho-e-Douro,  falls  into  the  sea  below 
the  port  of  Caminha.  Its  length  is  170  m.  Small  coasters  can 
ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Salvatiena  in  Galida  (20  m.),  but  larger 
vessels  are  exduded  by  a  sandy  bar  at  the  mouth.  Between  the 
Minho  and  Douro  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Lima  (Spanbh  Limia  or 
Anida),  which  also  rises  in  Galida,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  Vianna 
do  Castdlo;  the  Cavado,  which  recdvea  the  Homem  on  the  rwht, 
and  forms  the  port  off  Espoaende  in  iu  estuary;  and  the  Ave,  which 
rises  in  the  Serra  da  Cabreira  and  issues  at  the  port'of  Villa  do 
Coode.  Between  the  Douro  and  Tagus  the  Vouga  rises  in  the  Serra 
da  Lapa  and  reaches  the  sea  through  the  lagoon  of  Aveiro;  the 
Mood^  flows  nonh-east  through  a  long  ravine  in  the  Serra  da 
Estrdla,  and  then  bends  back  so  as  to  flow  west-south-west.  Its 
estuary  contains  the  important  harbour  of  Figudra  da  Foz;  its 
chid  tributaries  are  the  Dio  on  the  right,  "and  the  Alva,  Cdra  and 
Aruaca  00  the  left;  its  length  is  125  m.  of  which  52  m.  are  navigable 
fay  small  coasters.  Several  comparatively  unimportant  streams, 
chid  among  which  artf  the  Liz  and  Sizandro,  enter  the  Atlantic 
UfMJi  the  moaths  of  the  Mondego  and  Tagus.  Between  the 
T;^us  and  Cape  St  Vincent  the  prindpal  riven  are  the  Sado, 
wfaidi  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  lesser  streams  and  flows 
oortb-west  to  the  port  of  Setubal;  and  the  Mire,  which  takes  a 
similar  direction  from  its  headwatera  south  of  Monte  Vida  to  the 
port  of  Villa  Nova  de  Milfontes.  On  the  south  coast  the  united 
waters  of  the  OdekMica  and  Silves  form  the  harbour  of  Villa  Nova 
de  Portioao,  and  the  Algoz,  Algibre  or  Quartdra,  and  the  Asseca 
flow  into  the  sea  fanher  east.  Portugal  abounds  in  hot  and 
aedidnal  sprinn,  such  as  those  of  Caldas  de  Monchique,  Caldas 
da  Rainha  and  Vidago. 

Geology. — ^By  far  the.  greater  part  of  Portugal  is  occupied  by 
andeat  rocks  of  Archean  and  Palaeozoic  age,  and  by  eruptive 
masses  which  probably  belong  to  various  penods.  All  the  higher 
raoomains  are  formed  of  these  rocks,  and  it  is  only  near  the  coast 
and  in  the  plain  of  the  Tagus  that  later  deposits  are  found.  The 
Meaazoic  beds  form  an  irregular  triangle  extending  from  Lisbon 
and  Tones  Novas  on  the  south  to  Oporto  on  the  north.  There  are 
also  a  narrow  strip  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Algarve  and  a 


few  smaller  patches  dongthe  western  coast.  The  Tertiary  depodts 
cover  the  olain  of  the  Tagus  and  are  found  in  other  low-lying 
areas  near  the  coast.  Of  the  Lower  Palaeozdc  rocks  the  Ordovidan 
appean  to  be  the  most  widely-spread.  Large  areas  have  been 
reierred  to  the  Cambrian,  but  it  is  only  at  Villa  Boim,  about  6  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Elvas,  that  Cambrian  fossils  have  been  found.  The 
Ordovidan  beds  have  yidded  fosdls  in  severd  places,  Vdlongo 
and  Bussaco  bdng  amoi^  the  best-known  locauties.  The  suc- 
oeadon  is  similar  to  that  of  Brittany  and  Spdn.  Supposed  Silurian 
beds  have  been  described  at  Portalegre,  and  in  tne  same  ne^h> 
bouxfaood  Devonian  fpssUs  have  been  found.  The  Lower  Carbcmi- 
feroua.  which  bdongs  to  the  "  Culm  "  fades  so  widdy  spread  in 
central  Europe^  occupies  a  wide  area  in  southern  Portugal;  but  the 
Upper  Carboniferous  is  very  restricted  in  extent,  and  occurs  in 
small  banns  like  those  of  the  Centrd  Plateau  of  France,  resting 
unconformably  upon  the  rocks  bdow.  The  depodts  in  these  basins 
consist  largely  01  coarse  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  amongst 
which  lie  seams  of  cod.  It  is  posdble  that  some  of  these  deposits 
may  belong  to  the  Permian  or  at  least  to  the  Perma-Carboniferous. 
Of  the  Mesozoic  systems  the  Jurasnc  is  the  most  widely-spread. 
Supposed  Triasdc  beds  are  found,  but  they  are  confined  chieflyto 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  Mesozoic  area  north  of  Lisbon.  The 
Jurassic  depodts  are  partly  marine  and  partly  fresh-water  or 
terrestrid,  including  beids  of  lignite.  On  the  whole,  excepting  in 
eastern  Algarve,  the  Upper  Jurassic  beds  indicate  the  ndshbourhood 
of  a  shore-line.  The  Cretaceous  system  is  very  linuted  in  extent. 
Its  most  interesting  feature  is  the  occurrence  near  its  summit, 
north  of  Cape  Mondego,  of  a&nds  and  graveb  contaimi^  plant 
remdns.  Here  both  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary-  fftrms  are  found, 
and  the  Mondego  beds  seem  to  represent  the  passage  between  the 
two  systems.  At  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period  great  eruptions 
of  baadt  and  (>asdtic  tuff  took  place,  especially  in  the  Lisbon  area. 
The«volcamc  rocks  then  formed  are  followed  by  marine  depodts 
of  Oligocene  and  Miocene  age.  Towards  the  north  these  are 
associated  with  fresh-water  limestones,  indicating  the  presence  of 
land  in  that  direction.  Marine  Pliocene  beds  occur  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ta^s.  The  contemporaneous  beds  inland  are  of  fresh- 
water orinn.  Eruptive  masses  of  various  age  are  found  in  many 
locdities.The  Cintre  gramte  sends  vdns  into  the  base  of  the  Upper 

iurassic,  and  is  very  probably  of  Tertiary  age.  The  Serra  de 
f  onchic^ue  is  petrograpoically  of  great  interest.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  daedite-syemte  ana  other  rocln  derived  from  the  same  igneous 
nuurma. 

Climale. — The  dimate  off  Ponugal  b  equable  and  temperate. 
Liisbon,  Coimbra,  Evora  and  Oporto  have  mean  temperatures 
between  60*  and  61 -5*  F.,  and  the  daily  variation  nowhere  exceeds 
23*.  This  equability  of  temperature  is  partly  caused  by  the  very 
heavy  Fdnfall  precipitated  on  Portugd  as  one  of  the  westernmost 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  one  most  exposed  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  rdnfaU  has  been  as  heavy  as  16  ft.  in  a  year,  and  sometimes, 
as  in  the  winter  of  1909-1910.  great  damage  is  wrought  by  floods. 
Heavy  fogs  are  also  common  along  the  coast,  rendering  it  dangerous 
to  ships.  The  rdnfdl  »  heaviest  in  the  north  and  on  the  Serra 
da  Estrella;  it  is  least  in  Algarve.  A  fine  climate  and  equability 
of  temperature  are  not  uaiveisd  in  Portugd ;  they  are  to  be  enjoyed 
mainly  in  Bdra  and  Estremadura,  espedally  at  Cintra  and  Coimbra, 
and  in  the  northern  provinces.  In  the  deep  vdleys  where  the 
mountdns  keep  off  the  cool  winds,  it. is  excessively  hot  in  summer; 
while  on  the  summits  of  the  mountdns  snow  lies  tor  many  month** 
The  meteorologicd  station  on  the  Serra  da  E«trella,  with  a  mean 
annud  temperature  of  44*7*  F.,  is  the  coldest  spot  in  Portugal 
in  which  systematic  observations  are  taken.  Montalegre  has  a 
mean  of  48-3*  and  puarda  of  50*3*.  Even  in  Lisbon  the  yearly 
variation  is  not  less  than  50*.  In  Alemtejo  the  dimate  is  very 
unfavourable,  and,  though  the  heat  is  not  so  great  as  in  Algarve 
(where  Lagos  has  a  mean  of  63*),  the  country  has  a  more  deserted 
appearance;  while  in  irinter  when  the  Tagus  overflows,  un- 
healthy swamps  are  Idt.  Notwithstanding  that  Algarve  is  hotter 
than  Alemtejo,  a  profuse  vegetation  takes  away  much  of  the  tropicd 
effect.  Portugal  is  very  rardy  visited,  by  thunderstorms.;  but 
shocks  of  earthquake  are  frequently  felt,  ana  recall  the  great  earth- 
quake of  Lisbon  (9,9.)  in  1755. 

Fauna  and  Flora, — ^An  account  of  the  fauna  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  as  a  whole  is  given  under  Spain.  Wolves  are  found 
in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  Serra  da  Estrella,  and  wiM  boare  are 
preserved  in  some  districts.  As  far  as  the  constituents  of  its  flora 
are  concerned  Portugal  is  not  very  dissimilar  from  Spain,  but  their 
distribution  is  peculiar.  The  vegetation  of  Spdn  is  distributed 
in  dearly  marked  zones;  but  over  the  whole  of  Portugd.  except 
the  hottest  parts  of  Algarve  and  Alemtejo,  the  plants  of  northern 
Eunme  flourish  side  by  ride  with  cacti,  palms,  does  and  tree-ferns 
(see  Cintra).  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  moisture- 
laden  winds  from  the  Atlantic  penetrate  dmost  as  far  inland  as 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  but  do  not  reach  the  interior  of  Sfmn. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  indigenous  flora  has  been  greatly  ennched 
by  the  importation  of  such  plants  as  the  agave,  the  Medcan  opimtia, 
the  Amencan  maple,  the  Australian  eucalyptus,  the  Scotch  fir  and 
the  so-called  Portuguese  cypress  {Cupressiu  lusUanica)  from  the 
Azores.  There  are  many  nne  tracts  of  forest,  among  which  mav 
be  mentioned  the  famous  convent-wood  of  Bussaco  (j.?*);  corf 
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decs  are  extennvdy  cukivated,  Baitery  oaks  (Quercus  baOota, 
Port,  adnkeira)  furniih  edible  acorns  and  excellent  timber  for 
charcoal,  and  carob-trees  {Ceratcnia  nUgva,  Port.  a//iafro6ef>a)  also 
produce  edible  aeed-pods  somewhat  resembling  .peans.  Elms, 
limes  and  poplars  are  common  north  of  the  Tagus,  ilexes,  arau- 
carias,  myrtles,  magnolias  and  a  grtat  variety  of  conifers  in  all 
parts.  The  Serra  da  Estrella  has  a  rich  alpine  flora,  and  the  lagoon 
of  Aveiro  contains  a  great  number  of  aquatic  plants. 

Inhabitants, — ^The  population  of  Portugal  numbered  4,550,699 
in  1878,  5,049,739  in  1890  and  5,423,132  in  1900.  These  totals 
include  the  inhabitants  of  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  which 
together  amounted  to  406,865  in  190a  Few  immigranu  enter 
the  country,  but  the  birth-rate  is  about  30  per  xooo,  while  the 
mortality  is  only  about  20  per  xooa  Large  bodies  of  emigrants, 
chiefly  recruited  from  the  sober,  hardy  and  industrious  peasantry 
of  the  northern  provinces,  annually  leave  Portugal  to  seek 
fortune  in  America.  A  few  go  to  the  Portuguese  colonies,  the 
great  majority  to  BradL  Many  of  these  emigrants  return  with 
considerable  savings  and  settle  on  the  land.  The  mortality 
is  highest  among  male  children,  and  the  normal  excess  of  females 
is  in  the  proportion  of  X09  to  loa  Six-sevenths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  continental  Portugal  inhabit  the  provinces  north  of  the 
Tagus.  The  density  of  population  is  greatest  in  Madeira 
(479*5  Ptf  K}'  01*  ii^  1900),  £ntre-Minho-e-Douro  (4x9*5)  and  the 
Azores  (277-9),  nowhere  else  does  it  reach  200  per  sq.  ixl  In 
Alemtejo  the  percentage  sinks  to  45* x,  and  for  the  whole 
country,  including  the  islands,  it  amounts  only  to  152 '8. 

The  Portuguese  people  is  composed  of  many  racial  elements. 
Its  earliest  known  ancestors  were  the  Iberians  {q.v,).  The  peas- 
antry, especially  in  the  north,  are  closely  akin  to  the  Galidan  and 
Asturian  Spaniards  in  character,  physique  and  dialect;  and  these 
three  ethnical  groups— Portuguese  of  the  north,  Galicians,  Astu- 
rians— may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  purest  represenutlves  of 
the  Spanish  stock.  The  first  settlers  with  whom  they  inter- 
married were  probably  Carthaginians,  who  were  followed  in 
smaller  numbers  by  Greeks;  but  the  attempts  which  have  some- 
times been  made  to  ascribe  certain  attributes  of  the  Portuguese 
to  the  influence  of  these  races  are  altogether  fandfuL  The 
Romans,  Whose  supremacy  was  not  seriously  threatened  for 
some  six  centuries  after  the  Punic  Wars,  gave  to  Portugal  its 
language  and  the  foundation  of  its  civilization;  there  is,  however, 
no  evidence  that  they  seriously  modified  the  physical  type  or 
character  of  its  people.  In  these  respects  the  Suevic  and 
Visigothic  conquests  left  a  more  permanent  impression,  especially 
in  the  northern  provinces.  After  711  came  the  long  period  of 
Moorish  {i.e.  Arab  and  Berber)  predominance.  The  inJSuence  of 
the  Moors  was  greatest  south  of  the  Tagus.  In  Alemtejo,  and 
still  more  in  Algarve,  Arab  and  Berber  types  are  common;  and 
the  influence  of  these  races  can  everywhere  be  discerned  in  the 
architecture,  handicrafts  and  speech  of  the  peasantry.  So 
complete  was  the  intellectual  triumph  of  the  Moors  that  an 
intermediate  "  Mozarabic "  population  arose,  Portuguese  in 
blood,  Christian  in  religion,  but  Arab  in  language  and  maimers. 
Many  of  the  Mozarabs  even  adopted  the  characteristic  Mahom- 
medan  rite  of  circumcision.  Under  the  tolerant  rule  of  Islam 
the  Portuguese  Jews  rose  to  a  height  of  wealth  and  culture 
unparalleled  in  Europe;  they  intermarried  with  the  Christians 
both  at  this  period  and  after  their  forced  conversion  by  King 
Emanuel  I.  (X495-152X).  After  1450  3ret  another  ethnical 
element  was  introduced  into  the  nation,  through  the  importation 
of  African  slaves  in  vast  numbers.  Negroid  types  are  common 
throughout  central  and  southern  Portugal.  No  European  race 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  an  immense  coloured  population 
has  solved  it  more  successfully  than  the  Portuguese  and  their 
kinsmea  in  Brazil;  in  both  countries  intermarriage  was  freely 
resorted  to,  and  the  offspring  of  these  mixed  unions  are  superior 
in  character  and  intelligence  to  most  half-breeds. 

National  Characteristics. — ^The  normal  type  evolved  from 
this  fusion  of  many  races  is  dark-haired,  sallow-skinned,  brown- 
^ed  and  of  low  stature.  The  poorer  classes,  above  all  the  fisher- 
men and  small  farmers,  are  physically  much  finer  than  the  well- 
to-do,  who  are  prone  to  excessive  stoutness  owing  to  their  more 
ledcDtaiy  habits.   The  staple  diet  of  the  labouring  classes  and 


small  farmers  is  fish,  especially  the  dried  codfish  called  baedhAo, 
rice,  beaxis,  maize  bread  and  meal,  olive  oil,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Meat  is  rarely  eaten  except  on  festivals  In  Alemtejo  chestnuts 
and  figs  ara  intportant  articles  of  dieL  Drunkenness  is  extremely 
rare.  There  is  no  single  national  dress,  but  a  great  variety  of 
picturesque  costumes  are  woriL  The  sashes,  broad-biimmed 
hats  and  copper-tipped  quarterstaves  of  the  men,  and  the  bril- 
Uant  cotton  dresses  and  gold  or  silver  filigree  ornaments  worn  on 
holidays  by  the  women  are  conunon  throu|^out  the  country; 
but  many  daases  have  their  own  costumes,  varying  in  detidl 
according  to  the  district  or  province.  These  costumes  may  be 
seen  at  their  best  at  bull-fights  and  at  such  popular  festivals 
as  \h,t  romarias  or  pilgrimages,  which  combine  religion  with  the 
attractions  of  a  fair.  The  national  sport  of  bull-fighting  (9.9.) 
is  conducted  as  humanely  as  possible,  for  the  Portuguese  are 
lovers  of  animals.  The  artistic  sense  of  the  nation  is  perhaps 
greatest  among  the  peasantry,  although  Portugal  has  the  most 
illiterate  peasantry  in  western  Europe.  It  is  manifested  in 
.their  poetry  and  music  even  more  than  in  their  adxniraUe 
costumes  and  in  the  good  taste  which  has  preserved  the  Ronxan 
or  Moorish  forms  of  their  domestic  pottery.  Even  the  men  and 
women  who  till  the  soil  are  capable  of  improvizing  verse  of  real 
merit,  and  sometimes  excel  in  the  ancient  and  diflkult  art  of 
composing  extempore  amoebean  rhymes.  In  this  way,  althoogh 
the  ancient  baUads  are  not  forgotten,  new  words  are  also  fitted 
to  the  plaintive  folk-tunes  (/ados)  wUch  every  farm-hand  know% 
and  sings,  accompanied  sometimes  by  a  rude  clarinet  or  bag> 
pipa,  but  more  frequently  by  the  so-called  Portuguese  guitar — 
an  instrument  which  resembles  a  mandolin  ratner  than  the 
guitars  of  Italy  and  Spain.  The  native  dances,  slow  but  not 
ungraceful,  and  more  restrained  than  those  of  Andalusia  or  the 
south  of  France,  are  obviously  Moorish  in  origin,  and  dq>cnd  for 
their  main  effects  on  the  movement  of  the  anas  and  body.  Many 
curious  superstitions  survive  in  the  country  districts,  including 
the  beliefs  In  witches  (Jeitiqeiras^  bruxas)  and  werewolves  (lobis- 
komcns);  in  sirens  {sereias)  which  haunt  the  dangerous  coast  and 
lure  fisliermen  to  destruction;  in  fairies  (Jadas)  and  in  many 
kinds  of  enchantment  It  will  be  observed  that  the  nomen- 
clature of  Portuguese  folk-lore  suggests  that  the  popular  supersti- 
tions are  of  the  most  diverse  origin— Latin,  Greek,  Arabic, 
native:  lobiskomem  is  the  Latin  lupus  homot  woU-man-,  sereia 
is  the  Greek  oHpfp't  bruxa  is  Arabic,  feiii^a  uxdfada  Portuguese. 
Other  beliefs  can  be  traced  to  Jewish  and  African  sources. 

Chief  Towns.— The  chief  towns  of  Portugal  are  Lisbon  (pop. 
XQoo,  356,009),  the  capital  and  principal  seaport;  Oporto 
(167,955),  the  capital  of  the  northern  provinces  and,  after  Lisbon, 
the  ixxost  important  centre  of  trade;  the  seaports  of  Setubal 
(22,074),  nhavo  (x 2,6x7),  Povoa  de  Varzim  (12,623),  Tavira 
(x2,x75).  Faro  (11,789),  Ovar  (xo,462), Olhfio  (10,009)  Vianna  do 
Castello  (xo,ooo),  Aveiro  (9975)*  Lagos  (8291),  LcixOes  (7690) 
and  Figueira  da  Foz  (6221);  and  the  inland  cities  or  towns  of 
Braga  (24,202),Loul6  (22,478),  Coimbra  (x8,x44),Evora  (16,020), 
Covilhft  (x5»469),  Elvas  (x3,98i),  Portalegre  (11,820),  Palmella 
(xx,478),  Torres  Novas  (xo,746),  Silves  (9687),  Lamego  (947i)> 
GuimarfLes  (9x04),  Beja  (8885),  Santarem  (8628),  Vizeu  (8057), 
Estremoz  (7920),  Monchique  (7345)»  Castello  Bianco  (7286), 
Abrantes  (7255),.  Torres  Vedcas  (6900),  Thomar  (6888),  Villa 
Real  (67x6),  Chaves  (6388),  Guards  (6x24),  Cintra  (59x4), 
Braganza  (5535),  Mafra  (4769)1  Leiria  (4459)f  Batalha  (3858), 
Almeida  (2330),  Alcobaca  (2309),  Bussaco  (i66x).  All  these  are 
described  in  separate  articles. 

Communications. — ^Up  to  1851  there  was  practically  no  good 
carriage  road  in  the  country  except  the  hi^way  between  Lisbon 
and  Cintra.  In  1853  the  work  of  constructing  a  proper  system  of 
roads  was  undertaken,  and  by  the  end  of  the  oentuiy  all  tne  larger 
towns  were  linked  together  bv  the  main  or  "  royal "  highways 
to  whidi  the  "  district  "  and  muiucipal  "  roads  were  subodiary. 
Each  class  of  road  was  named  after  the  authority  responsible  for  its 
construction  and  upkeep.  In  some  of  the  remoter  rural  districts 
there  are  only  bridle-paths,  or  rough  tracks,  which  beoome  almost 
impassable  in  wet  seasons,  and  are  never  suitable  for  vehides  less 
solid  than  the  Portuguese  oxcarts.  The  first  railway  was  opened 
in  1853  to  connect  Lisbon  with  Badajoz.  In  1910  1758  m.  were 
completed,  of  whidi  672  m.  were  state  lines.    The  Portuguese 
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faamys  meet  the  Spanish  at  Vatenca  do  Minho  on  the  northern 
fnuitier,  at  Baica  d'Alva.  at  Villar  FormoM,  near  Valencia  de 
Akantara,  and  near  Badajoz  on  the  eastern  frontier.  In  some  of 
the  chief  towns  there  are  electric  tramways.  The  most  important 
internal  waterwayv  arc  the  lower  Tagus  and  the  Douro  between 
Oporto  and  the  Paiz  do  Vinho.  In  1908, 1 1 ,045  vessels  of  19.3^.967 
tons  entered  Portuguese  seaports,  but  a  very  lam  majority  of 
these  ships  n^ye  foreign,  ana  especially  British^  The  postal  and 
tele^phic  services  arc  adequate;  telephone  systems  are  installed 
in  Lisbon,  Oporto  and  other  lar^c  towns;  and  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Co.  has  an  important  cable  station  at  Carcavellos  near  Lisbon  I9.tr.). 
Lund  Ttnure. — Four  modes  of  land  tenure  are  common  in 
Portugal.  The  poor  and  thinlv-peopled  region  of  Alemtejo  is 
divided  into  large  estates,  and  cultivated  by  tenant  farmers. 
Numeroas  estates  in  various  provinces  are  held  on  the  metayage 
system  (q.9.).     In  the  north,  where  the  land  is  much  subdjvided, 


peasant  proprietorship  and  a  kind  of  emphyteusis  (see  Roman 
Law)  are  the  roost  usual  tenures.  The  Portuguese  form  of  emphy- 
icusis  is  called  aforamento',  the  landlord  parts  with  the  user  ot  his 


property  in  exchange  for  a  quit-rent  {Joro  or  canon).  He  may 
evict  his  tenant  should  the  rent  be  in  arrear  for  five  years,  and 
may  at  any  time  distrain  if  it  be  overdue;  but  he  cannot  otherwise 
interfere  with  the  holding,  which  the  tenant  may  improve  or 
neglect.  Should  the  tenant  sdl  or  exchange  his  interest  in  the 
property,  the  right  of  pre-emption  is  vested  in  the  landlord,  and 
a  corresponding  right  is  enjoyed  by  the  tenant  should  the  quit- 
rent  be  for  sale.  As  this  tenure  is  very  ancient,  though  modified 
in  183a  and  1867.  the  value  of  such  holdings  has  been  sreatly 
enhanced  with  the  improvement  of  the  land  and  the  decline  in 
the  purchasing  power  01  currency. 

Apiculture. — Many  of  the  instruments  and  processes  of  Portu- 
gnese  agriculture  and  viticulture  were  introduced  by  the  Romans, 
and  are  such  as  Columella  described  in  the  ist  centunr  a.d.  The 
characteristic  ^iringless  ox-cart  which  is  used  for  heavy  loads 
(nay  be  seen  represented  on  Roman  frescoes  of  even  earlier  date. 
Oae  form  of  plough  still  used  consists  of  a  crooked  bough,  with  an 
iron  dtare  attached.  Oxen  are  employed  for  all  fiekl-work;  those 
o{  the  commonest  breed  are  tawny,  of  great  muscular  power,  very 
docile,  and  with  horn's  measuring  5  or  6  ft.  from  tip  to  tip.  The 
oz'Vokcs  are  often  elaborately  carved  in  a  traditional  pattern  in 
whidi  Gothic  and  Moorish  designs  are  blended.  The  Moors  intro- 
duced many  improvements,  especially  in  the  system  of  irrigation; 
the  characteristic  Portuguese  welb  with  their  fserpetual  chains  or 
backets  are  of  Moorish  invention,  and  retain  their  Moorish  name  of 
Menu.  In  all,  rather  more  than  45  %  of  the  country  is  uncultivated, 
cfai^  in  Alemtejo.  Traz-os-Montes  and  the  Serra  da  Estrella. 
The  principal  gram-crops  are  maize,  wheat  and  ryef  rice  b  grown 
among  the  marshes  of  the  coast.  Gourds,  pumpkins,  cabbages 
and  other  vegetables  are  cultivated  among  the  cereals.  The 
large  onions  sold  in  Great  Briuin  as  Spanish  are  extensively  pro- 
dooed  in  the  northern  provinces.  Every  district  has  its  vine- 
yards, the  finest  of  which  are  in  the  Paiz  do  Vinho  (see  Oporto 
and  Wxm).  The  bush  vines  of  this  region  are  more  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  Oidium  Tucktri,  which  invaded  the  country  in  1851, 
and  of  PkjUexera  vastat^,  which  followed  in  1863,  than  the  more 
deeply-rooted  vines  trained  on  trellises  or  trees.  Both  these  pests 
have  been  successfully  combated,  largely  by  the  use  of  sulphur  and 
by  grafting  immune  American  vines  upon  native  stocks.  In 
addition  to  grapes  the  commoner  fruits  include  quinces,  apples, 
peafs.  cherries,  limes,  lemons  and  loouats  (Port,  uesiras):  Conaeixa 
n  famoos  for  oranges,  Amarante  for  peaches,  Elvas  for  plums, 
the  southern  provinoes  for  carobs  and  figs.  Larae  quantities  of 
olive  oil  are  nunufactured  south  of  the  Douro.  Almost  all  cattle, 
eaoept  fighting-bulls,  are  sull-fed.  The  fighting-bulls  are  chieflv 
reared  in  the  marshes  and  alluvial  valleys;  they  are  bred  for  strength 
aad  swiftness  rather  than  size,  and  a  good  specimen  should  be 
soffidently  agile  to  leap  over  the  imter  barrier  of  the  arena  (about 
68  in.  hish).  Large  herds  of  swine  are  fed  in  the  oak  and  chestnut 
woods  of  Alemtejo;  sheep  and  goats  are  reared  in  the  mountains, 
where  excellent  cheeses  are  made  from  goats'  milk. 
'  Fisktriss. — ^About  so,ooo  Portuguese  are  classed  as  hunters  and 
fishermen.  The  majority  of  these  are  employed  in  the  sardine 
and  tonny  fisl^ries.  This  industry  is  carrieci  on  in  a  fleet  of  more 
than  10,000  small  vessels,  including  the  whalers  of  the  Azores  and 
the  cod-boats  which  operate  outside  Portuguese  waters.  The 
fishercnea  and  fbherwomen  form  a  quite  distinct  class  of  the  people; 
both  se«s  are  noted  for  their  bodily  strength,  and  the  men  for 
their  bold  and  skilful  seamanship.  Tunny  and  sardines  are  cured 
and  exported  in  large  quanrities.  oysters  are  also  exported,  and 
many  other  sea  fish,  such  as  hake,  sea-bream,  whiting,  conger 
and  varioas  6at-fi8h  are  consumed  in  the  country.  In  the  eariy 
yean  of  the  20th  century  the  competition  of  foreign  steam  trawlers 
tnilkted  much  hardship  on  the  fishermen.  The  average  yeariy 
value  of  the  fish  landed  in  Portugal  (exclusive  of  cured  fish  from 
foreign  countries)  is  about  £800,000.  Salmon,  lampreys  and  eels 
are  caught  in  some  of  the  larger  rivers;  trout  abound  in  the  streams 
of  the  northern  provinces:  but  many  fresh- water  fish  common 
dsrwhere  in  Europe,  including  pike,  perch,  tench  and  chub,  are 
Mt  foande 


Mines. — It  u  usually  stated  that  Portugal  is  rich  !n  minerals, 
especially  copper,  but  that  want  of  capital  and,  especially  in  the 
south,  of  transport  a;nd  labour,  has  retarded  their  ezpk)itation. 
The  mineral  deposits  of  the  country  are  very  varied,  but  their 
extent  u  probably  exaggerated.  The  average  yearly  output  from 
1901  to  1905  was  worth  leas  than  £^00,000.  Copper  is  mined  in 
southern  PortugaL  Common  salt  (chiefly  from  Alcacer  do  Sal 
near  Setubal),  gypsum,  lime  and  marble  are  exported ;  marble  and 
granite  of  fine  quality  abound  in  the  southern  provinces.  Iron  is 
obtained  near  Beja  and  Evora,  tin  in  the  district  of  Braganza. 
Lead,  wolfram,  antimony  and  auriferous  quartz  exist  in  the  dis- 
tricts' of  Coimbra,  Evora,  Beja  and  Faro.  Lignite  occurs  at  many 
points  around  Ccnmbra,  Leiria  and  Santarem;  asphalt  abounds 
near  Alcoba<^;  phosphorite,  asbestos  and  sulphur  are  common 
south  of  the  Tagus.  Petroleum  has  been  found  near  Torres  Vcdras; 
pitchblende,  arsenic,  anthracite  and  zinc  are  also  mined.  Gold 
was  washed  from  so'me  of  the  Portuguese  rivers  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  amons  the  Romans  the  auriferous  sands  of  the  Tagus 
were  proverbiaujr  famous;  it  is,  however,  extremely  improbable 
that  targe  quantities  of  ffold  were  ever  obtained  in  this  region, 
although  small  deposits  ot  alluvial  gold  may  still  be  found  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Tagus  and  Mondego. 

Manufactures.— Tht  Methuen  Treaty  of  1703  prevented  'the 
establishment  of  some  manufacturing  industries  in  Portugal  by 
securing  a  monopoly  for  British  textiles,  and  it  was  only  after  1892 
that  Portuguese  corton-spinning  and  weaving  were  fostered  by 
heavy  protective  duties.  In  30  years  these  industries  became  the 
most  important  in  the  country  after  a^culture,  the  wine  and 
cork  trades  and  the  fisheries.  In  connexion  with  the  wine  trade 
there  are  many  large  cooperages;  cork  products  are  extensively 
manufactured  tor  export.  Lisbon  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
ship-building  trade.  Here,  and  in  other  cities,  tanning,  distilling, 
vanous  metallurgical  industries,  and  manufactures  of  soap,  flour, 
tobacco,  &c.,  are  carried  on;  the  entire  output  is  sold  in  Portugal 
or  its  colonies.  There  is  a  steady  trade  in  natural  mineral  waters, 
which  occur  in  many  parts  of  continental  Portugal  and  flie  Azores. 
From  the  i6th  century  to  the  18th  many  artistic  handicrafts  were 
practised  by  the  Portuguese  in  imitation  of  the  fine  pottery,  cabinet- 
work, embroideries,  &c.,  which  they  imported  from  India  and  Persia. 
Portuguese  cabinet-work  deteriorated  in  the  19th  century:  the  glass- 
works and  potteries  of  the  Aveiro  and  Leina  districts  have  lost 
much  oi  their  ancient  reputation;  and  even  the  exquisite  lace  of 
Peniche  and  Vianna  do  Castello  is  strane;ely  neglected  abroad. 
The  finest  Caldas  da  Rainha  china-ware,  with  its  fantastic  repre- 
sentations of  birds,  beasts  and  fishes,  still  commands  a  fair  price 
in  foreign  markets;  but  the  blue  and  white  ware  originally  copied 
from  Delft  and  later  modified  under  the  influence  of  Persian  pottery 
is  now  only  manufactured  in  small  quantities,  of  inferior  quality. 
Skilful  copies  of  Moorish  metal-work  may  be  purchased  in  the  gold- 
smiths' and  silversmiths'  shops  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto;  conspicuous 
among  these  are  the  filigree  ornaments  which  are  bought  by^  the 
peasant  women  as  investments  and  by  foreign  visitors  as  curiosities. 
In  1900  the  total  industrial  population  of  Portugal  was  455 .296. 

Commerce. — ^The  annual  value  of  the  foreisn  trade  of  Portugal 
amounts  approximately  to  £19,000,000.  The  following  table  shows 
the  value  for  five  years  of  the  exports,  and  of  all  imports  not  re- 
exported (exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion) : — 


Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

£6,284,800 
£6,il8,888 

£6;824'.6i2 
£6,460,000 

£12.849,622 
Zi2.3§4,8oo 

£13,801,622 
£13.486,666 

In  1910  the  principal  exports,  in  order  of  value,  were  wine  (chiefly 
port,  common  wines  and  Madeira),  raw  and  manufactured  cork, 
preserved  fish,  fruits  and  ve|;eubles,  cottons  and  yarn,  copper  ore, 
timber,  olive  oil,  skins,  grain  and  flour,  tobacco  and  wool.  The 
imports  were  raw'  and  manufactured  cotton,  wool  and  silk,  wheat 
and  maize,  coal,  iron  and  machinery,  dried  codfish^  sugar,  rice, 
hides  and  skins,  oils.  The  United  Kingdom,  which  annually 
purchases  wine  to  the  value  of  about  £900,000  and  cork  to  the 
value  of  about  £500,000,  is  the  chief  consumer  of  Portuguese  goods, 
and  the  chief  exporter  to  Portugal.  Germany  and  the  united 
States  rank  respectively  second  and  third  among  the  countries 
which  export  to  Portugal;  Spain,  which  buys  buUocks  and  pigs, 
Brazil,  which  buys  wine,  and  the  Portuguese  colonies,  which  buy 
textiles,  are  among  the  chief  purchasers  of  Portuguese  products. 
In  addition  to  Its  direct  foreign  commerce  Portugal  derives  much 
benefit  from  its  share  in  the  trade  between  South  America  and 
Europe.  Large  linen  from  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London, 
Hamburg,  Havre  and  Antwerp  call  regulariy  for  passengers  or 
cargo  at  LeixSes  or  Lisbon,  or  both  ports,  on  their  way  to  and 
from  South  America  (especially  Brazil).  In  connexion  with  this 
trade  an  important  tounst  trafiic,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  was  developed  towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century. 

Banks  and  Money,— In  19x0  the  Bank  of  Portugal,  to  which  the 
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creaiury  was  deeply  indebted,  had  A  capital  of  £i.SOO,ooo,  and  a 
monopoly  of  note  issue  inpontinental  Portugal,  but  the  notes  of  the 
Ultramarine  Bank  circulated  in  tht  colonies.  The  notes  oi  the  Bank 
of  Portugal  in  circulation  amounted  in  value  to  about  £14.000,000. 
For  an  account  of  the  Monte  Pio  Ceral.  which  is  a  combined  bank. 
pawnbrokin([  esublishment  and  benefit  s6ciety,  see  Pawnbroking: 
the  deposits  m  the  Monte  Pio  and  the  State  Savings  Bank  amounted 
in  19 10  to  some  ls,228,ooo.  There  are  also  many  private  banks, 
including  savings  banks.  Gold  is  the  standard  of  value,  but  the 
actual  currency  is  chiefly  Bank  of  Portugal  notes.  The  values  of 
coin  and  notes  are  expressed  in  multiples  of  the  real  (plural  rtis), 
a  monetary  unit  which  does  not  actually  exist.  The  milreis,  1000 
reis  of  the  par  value  of  4s.  ^d.  (or  4*5  milreis  to  the  pound  sterling)  and 
the  conto  of  reis  (1000  milreis)  are  used  for  the  calculation  otlarge 
sums.  Gold  pieces  of  10,  5,  2  and  i  milreis  were  coined  up  to 
1 891 :  10,  5.  and  2  testoon  QesUlo)  pieces,  worth  respectively  1000, 
500  and  aoo  reis,  are  coined  in  silver;  testooos  of  loo  reu  and  half 
testoons  of  50  reis,  in  nickel ;  piecea  of  30,  10  and  5  reis  in  bronze. 
The  milreis  fluctuates  widely  in  value,  the  balance  of  exchange 
being  usuallv  adverse  to  Portugal;  for  the  purposes  of  this  article 
the  milreis  has  been  taken  at  par.  The  British  sovereign  b  legal 
tender  for  4500  reis,  but  in  practice  usually  commands  a  premium. 
The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been  officially 
adopted,  but  many  older  standards  are  used,  such  as  the  libra 
(I'Oia  lb  avoirdupois),  alaunre  (0*36  imperial  bushel),  nutio  {2-7% 
imp.  bushels),  almude  of  Lisbon  (3*7  imp.  gallons)  and  almuce  of 
Oporto  (5-6  imp.  gallons). 

Finance. — For  the  five  financial  years,  1901-1902  to  1905-1906. 
the  average  revenue  of  Portugal  was  about  £13,300,000  and  the 
average  expenditure  £13,466.000.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue 
were  customs  duties,  taxes  on  land  and  industries,  duties  on  tobacco 
and  breadstuffs,  the  Lisbon  octroi,  receipts  frdm  national  property, 
registration  and  stamps,  &c.  The  heaviest  expenditure  (nearly 
£5.000.000)  was  incurred  for  the  service  of  the  consolidated  debt ; 
payments  for  the  civil  list,  cortes,  pensions,  &c.,  amounted  to  more 
than  £2,000,000,  and  the  cost  of  public  works  to  nearly  as  large 
a  sum.  The  ministries  of  war  and  marine  together  spent  about 
£2,500,000  each  year.  The  practice  of  meeting  deficits  by  loans, 
together  with  the  great  expenditure,  after  1853,  on  public  works, 
especially  roads  and  railways,  explains  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
national  debt  in  modem  times.  In  1853  the  toui  public  debt, 
internal  and  external,  amounted  to  £2,082,680^  It  exceeded 
£90.000.000  in  iteo.  and  in  1891-1892  the  finances  of  the  kingdom 
reached  a  crisis,  from  which  there  was  no  escape  except  by  arrang- 
inff  for  a  reduction  in  the  amount  payable  as  interest  (see  History, 
below).  By  the  law  of  the  26th  of  February  1892  30%  was  de- 
ducted from  the  internal  debt  payable  in  currency;  by  the  law  of 
the  20th  of  April  1893  66}%  was  deducted  from  the  interest  on 
the  external  debt,  due  in  ^Id.  A  law  of  the  oth  of  August  1902 
provided  for  the  conversion  of  certain  gola  debts  into  three 
series  of  consolidated  debt,  at  reduced  interest.  In  1909  the  toul 
outstanding  debt  amounted  to  £161,837.430.  made  up  as 
follows:  new  external  3%  converted  in  three  series.  £34.223,465-; 


^1%  tobacco  loan  £7.267,480;  internal  3%  (quoted  in  London) 
£1 13.133.979*  Internal  debt  at  3.  4  and  4t  %  was  also  outsunding 
to  the  amount  of  £7>3 13.506. 

Constitution. — Up  to  October  19 10  the  government  was  an 
herediury  and  constitutional  monarchy,  based  on  the  constitu- 
tional charter  which  was  granted  by  King  Pedro  IV.  on  the  29th  of 
April  1826,  and  was  afterwards  several  times  modified;  the  most 
important  changes  were  those  effected  by  the  acts  of  the  5th  of 
July  1852,  the  24th  of  July  1885,  and  the  28th  of  March  and  35th 
of  September  1895.  The  revolution  of  the  5th  of  October  1910 
brought  the  monarchy  to  an  end  and  substituted  republican 
government  for  it.  The  monarchical  constitution  recognized  four 
powers  in  the  state — the  executive,  moderating,  legislative  and 
judicial.  The  two  first  of  these  were  vested  in  the  sovereign,  who 
might  be  a  woman,  and  who  shared  the  legislative  power  with 
two  chambers,  the  Camera  dos  Pares  or  House  of  Peers,  and 
the  Camara  das  Defiutados  or  House  of  Commons;  these  were 
collectively  styled  the  Cortes  Ceraes,  or  more  briefly  the  Cortes. 
The  royal  veto  could  not  be  imposed  on  legislation  passed 
twice  by  both  houses.  The  annual  session  lasted  four  months, 
and  a  general  election  was  necessary  at  the  end  of  eveiy  four 
years,  or  immediately  after  a  dissolution.  A  committee  repre- 
senting both  houses  adjudicated  upon  all  cases  of  conflict 
between  Peers  and  Commons;  should  it  fail  to  reach  a  decision, 
the  dispute  was  referred  to  the  sovereign,  whose  award  was 
final.  Up  to  1885  some  memberi  sat  in  the  House  of  Peers  by 
herediury  right,  while  others  were  nominated  for  life.  It  was 
then  decided  that  such  rights  should  cease,  except  in  the  case 
of  princes  of  royal  blood  and  memben  tba  sttting,  and  that 


when  all  the  hereditary  peerages  had  Upsed  the  house  should 
be  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  continental  dioceses,  a  hundred  legislative 
peers  appointed  by  the  king  for  life,  and  fifty  elected  every  new 
parliament  by  the  Commons.  In  1895  the  number  of  nominated 
life  peers  was  reduced  to  ninety  and  the  elective  branch  was 
abolished.  Subject  to  certain  limitations  and  to  a  property 
qualification,  any  person  over  40  years  of  age  was  eligible 
to  a  peerage.  The  titles  and  social  position  of  the  Portuguese 
aristocracy  were  not  affected  when  its  political  privileges  were 
abolished.  In  the  nomination  of  life  peers,  and  in  certain 
administrative  matters  the  sovereign  was  advised  by  a  coundl  of 
state,  whose  twelve  members  were  nominated  for  life  and  were 
principally  past  or  present  ministers.  The  sovereign  exerdsed 
his  executive  power  through  a  cabmet  which  was  responsible  to 
the  cortes,  and  consisted  of  seven  members,  representing  the 
ministries  of  (i)  the  interior,  (3)  foreign  affairs,  (3)  finance, 
(4)  justice  and  worship,  (5)  war,  (6)  marine  and  colonies,  (7) 
pubUc  workk,  industry  and  commerce.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  composed  of  148  members,  representing  the  26  electoral 
divisions  of  Portugal,  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  which  returned 
113  elected  members  and  35  representatives  of  minorities,  and 
of  7  members  representing  the  colonies.  Peers,  naturalized 
foreigners  and  certain  employees  of  the  state  were  imable  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  members  were  required  to  be  graduates 
of  one  of  the  highest,  secondary  or  professional  schools,  or  to 
possess  an  income  of  not  less  than  400  milreis  (£88).  All 
members  might,  in  connexion  with  their  official  duties,  travel  free 
on  railways  and  ships  owned  by  the  state;  but  since  1893  none 
had  received  any  salary  except  the  colonial  members,  who  were 
paid  100  milreis  (£23)  per  month  during  the  session,  and  50 
milreis  (£11)  per  month  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  All 
male  citizens  31  years  old  who  could  read  and  write,  or  who  paid 
taxes  amounting  to  500  reis  yearly,  had  the  parliamentary 
franchise,  except  convicts,  beggars,  undischarged  bankrupts, 
domestic  servants,  workmen  permanently  employed  by  the  sute 
and  soldiers  or  sailors  below  the  rank  of  commissioned  officer. 
(For  changes  made  tmder  republican  rule,  see  History,  §  8.) 

,  Local  CovemmenL — Continental  Portugal  was  formerly  divided 
for  administrative  purposes  into  six  provmces  whkh  corresponded 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  natural  gec^raphical  divisions  of  the 
country  and  are  described  in  separate  articles;  the  names  of  these, 
which  are  still  commonly  used,  are  Entre-Minho-e-Douro  (also 
called  Entre-Douro-e-Minho  or  Minho).  Traz-os-Montes,  Beira, 
Estremadura,  Alemtejo  and  Algarvc.  The  province  of  Douro. 
another  administrative  division  of  less  antiquity,  comprised  the 
present  districts  of  Avciro  and  Oporto,  or  part  of  Beira  and  Entre- 
Minho-e-Douro.  The  six  ancient  provinces  were  subdivided  on 
the  38th  of  June  1833  into  districts,  each  named  after  its  chief 
town,  as  follows:  Entre-Minho-e- Douro  into  Vianna  do  Castello. 
Braga,  Oporto;  Trai-os-Montes.  into  Villa  Real,  Brannza;  Beira, 
into  Aveiro.  Vizeu.  Coimbra,  Guarda.  Castello  Branco;  Estremadura, 
ihto  Leiria,  Santarem,  Lisbon;  Alemtejo., into  Portalegre.  Evora. 
B«ja.;  Algarve  was  renamed  Faro.  In  1910  tKe  Azores  comprised  three 
districts  and  Madeira  formed  one.  Each  district  was  governed  by  a 
commission  composed  of  (i)  the  civil  governor,  who  was  nominated 
by  the  central  authority  and  presided  over  the  commission ;  (3)  the 
administrative  auditor;  and  (3)  three  memben  chosen  by  indirect 
suffrage.  The  districts  were  divided  into  communes  (amcelhos). 
each,  administered  by  an  elected  council,  and  a  mayor  nominated 
by  the  central  authority.  The  mayor  could  not  preside  over  the 
council,  which  appointed  one  of  its  own  members  to  preside  and  to 
give  effect  to  its  decisions.  The  communes  were  subdivided  into 
parishes  {fregnesias).  which  were  administered  by  the  ekicted  council 
{junta  d£  parockia)  over  which  the  parish  priest  (presbitero)  pre- 
sided, and  by  the  regedor,  an  official  who  represented  the  mayor  of 
the  commune  and  was  nominated  by  the  dvu  governor.  The  central 
authority  had  almost  complete  control  over  local  administration 
through  its  representatives,  the  civil  governor,  mayors  and  rtttdores. 
Justiu.—lti  1910  Portugal  was  divided  into  194  judicial  districts 
(comarcas),  in  each  of  which  there  was  a  court  of  first  instance.  The 
three  courts  of  appeal  {tribunaes  de  rda^o)  sat  at  Lisbon,  Oporto  and 
Ponu  Delgada  (Azores),  and  there  was  a  Supreme  C>>urt  in  Lisbon. 

Colonies. — At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  Portugal 
possessed  a  larger  colonial  empire  than  any  European  power 
except  Great  Briuin  and  Spain.  At  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century  its  transmarine  possessions  had  been  greatly  reduced  in 
size  by  the  loss  of  Brazil,  but  were  still  only  surpassed  in  extent 
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by  those  of  three  powers— Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany. 
Their  total  area  was  about  803,000  sq.  m.,  of  which  794,000  sq.  m. 
are  in  Africa.  They  comprised,  in  Africa,  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  St  Thomas  and  Prince's  Islands,  Portuguese  Guinea, 
Angola  and  Portuguese  East  Africa,  or  Mozambique;  in  India, 
Goa,  Damaun  and  Diu;  in  China,  Macao;  and  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  part  of  Timor.  All  these  are  described  in  separate 
articles.  In  all  the  white  population  is  in  a  minority;  in  most 
the  climate  is  unsuitable  for  European  colonization,  nor  is  the 
commercial  value  of  the  colonies  commensurate  with  their 
extent.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  Portuguese  administration  has  been 
carried  on  under  difficulties  which  have  rendered  it  costly  and 
inefficient,  the  bome  government  being  compelled  to  contribute 
a  large  annual  subsidy  towards  its  maintenance.  The  amount 
paid  in  subsidies  from  1870  to  1900  was  about  £15,000,000. 

RtUnom. — Roman  Catholicism  was  the  state  religion  until  1910, 
but  other  creeds  were  tolerated,  and  the  Church- lost  its  temporal 
authority  in  1834.  when  the  monasteries  were  suppressed  and  their 
property  confiscated  for  the  first  time.  There  are  three  ecclesiastical 
provinces — Braga.  Lisbon  and  Evora,  each  under  an  archbishop. 
The  archbishop  of  Braga.  whose  see  is  the  most  ancient,  has  the 
title  of  Primate:  the  archbishop  of  Lisbon  has  the  honorary  title  of 
Patriarch,  and  is  usuallv  elected  a  cardinal.  His  province  includes 
Madeira,  the  Azores  and  the  West  African  colonies.  There  are  four- 
teen diocetes.  of  which  Oporto  is  the  most  important.  The  annual 
revenues  of  the  upper  hierarchy  of  the  Church  amounted,  up  to  1910. 
to  about  £65X>oa  In  some  of  the  larger  towns  the  foreign  residents 
have  their  own  places  of  worship.    (See  further  under  Hutonr.) 

EdwcaHon, — Primary  education  is  regulated  by  a  law  of  1844. 
under  which  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15  are  bound  to 
attend  a  scbobl.  should  there  be  one  within  a  mile,  underpenalty 
to  the  parents  of  a  fine  and  deprivation  of  civil  rights.  Tnis  bw 
has  not  been  strictly  enforced :  primary  education  was  never 
properly  orcanized;  and,  according  to  census  returns,  the  pro- 
poftion  of  the  population  (including  children)  unable  to  read  was 
u-4%  in  1878.  79-3  in  1890  and  786  in  1900.  There  were  in  1910 
5250  public  and  1750  private  prin«ary  schools.  In  the  chief  towns 
there  are  training  schools  for  teachers.  The  system  of  secondary 
education  was  reorganized  in  1894.  In  1905  there  were  state 
hrceums  in  each  district  capital  and  in  GuimarSes,  Lamego  and 
Amarante:  5  municipal  lyceums,  at  Celorico  de  Basto.  Chaves. 
Ponte  de  Lima,  Povoa  de  Varzim  and  Setubal;  military  and  naval 
colleges;  a  secondary  school  for  ^rls  in  Lisbon;  numerous  private 
secondary  schools  and  ecclesiastical  seminaries;  industrial,  com- 
mercial  and  technical  schools;  and  pilot  schools  at  Lisbon.  Oporto. 
Faro  and  Ponta  Delgada  (Azores).  Other  important  educational 
institutions  are  described  under  Lisbon  and  Opoara  The  national 
nnrversity  is  at  Cotmbra  {q.v.). 

Deftnc*. — Under  the  monarchy,  the  army  was  maintained  at  its 
normal  strength  partly  by  vduntary  enlistment  and  conscription, 
the  chief  bw  regubting  it  being  that  of  1887,  as  variously  modified 
in  subsequent  years.  The  cortes  fixed  the  number  of  conscripts  to 
be  enrolled  in  each  year:  in  ISK>^,  15,000  men  for  the  army.  1000 
for  the  navy,  500  for  the  muniapal  guards  and  400  for  the  fiscal 
guards.  The  organization  of  the  army  was  based  on  the  acts  of  the 
7th  of  September  1899  and  the  Z4th  of  December  1901.  With  cer- 
tain exceptioos  all  men  over  ai  years  of  age  were  Uable  for  service — 
\  years  in  the  regubr  army.  5  years  in  the  first  reserve  and  7  years 
in  the  second  reserve;  but  exemption  could  always  be  purchased. 
In  time  ol  war,  the  municipal  guards,  numbering  about  zaoo.  and 
the  fiscal  guards,  numbering  about  5200;  might  be  incorporated  in 
the  army.  The  total  effective  ftRrce  of  the  active  army  on  a  peace 
footing  was  1787  officers,  31,281  men.  6479  horses  and  mules  and  100 
guns.  The  total  effective  force  on  a  war  footing,  inclusive  of  re- 
servists, municipal  guards  and  fiscal  guards,  was  4221  officers,  178,603 
men,  19,600  horses  and  mules  and  ^6  guns.  Lisbon,  Elvas  and 
8aderednrst<lass  fortresses,  but  only 
The  Portuguese,  navy  in  i^io  con- 
rted  cm' —    "  "*-'—'   '-- 


Aasra  in  the  Azores,  were  consa( 
LisDoo  had  modem  defences. 


of  I  armoured  vessel,  5  protected  cruisers^  2  th'trd<b88 
rs,  19  gunboats,  i  torpedo  gunboat.  4  torpedo  boats.  16 
river  gunboats,  4  transports  and  3  training  ships.  Twelve  other 
vezKls.  including  a  submarines,  were  under  construction.  The 
whole  fieet  was  manned  by  about  5000  men. 

BiBLiocEAPHT.— Numerous  ofhdal  reports,  chiefly  statistical. 
are  published  periodically  m  Lisbon;  a  few  are  written  in  French. 
the  maiority  in  Portuguese.  Read  in  conjunction  with  the  British 
rrkmilar  and  <fiplomatic  reports,  they  afford  a  comprehensive 
survev  of  the  movement  of  popubtion,  the  progress  of  trade,  &c. 
The  toUowinff  sUte  papers  deserve  special  notice:  Caminhos  de 

ero  (1877.  oc),  Commercio  e  navifafOo  (annual,  issued  by  the 
inistry  of  Marine),  L*  Portugal  vinuoU  (1900),  Le  Portugal , . . . 
•irkcU  (l9<>0).  Nolas  sobre  Portugal  (2  vols.,  1908).  For  geology, 
see  the  section  of  Le  Portugal ....  agricoU  writfen  by  P.  Chonat 
and  entitled  **  Apercu  de  b  geologic  de  Portugal,"  also  "  The  Work 
of  the  Pmtugucse  Geological  Survey,"  by  Phihp  LaJce.  in  Science 


Progreu  (1896)  v.  4Jif>'4S3;  tioth  tl)c«  summarin  refer  to  tbe  most 
imporunt  onginal  j^pcrt.  Iwn  Ltlust rated  voltimes  by  Oswald  Craw- 
ford, PortUMi  Old  and  AW  tLaodttUt  ilfio]'  and  Round  the  Calmdar 
in  Portugal  (Londor^n  iBqo)  comtain  much  valuJih^F  inrarmatloci 
on  agriculture,  viticulture  ancj  pc^unt  life  in  ihc  nonhcrn  prcr- 
vinces.  Through  Pcftugfil,  by  Major  Martin  Hume  (Londan,  1907} 
and  Lisbon  and  Cintra,  by  A^  Ah  mchbold  (London,  i^ofl).  describe 
the  towns,  Ac.,  most  frrqucnily  visited  by  toyrJAti,  and  are  iUu** 
trated  in  colours.  Li  Fotiug^  (Paris.  1^99).  hy  18  writcri^  h 
a  brief  but  encyclrjpawiic  dcBrription  of  cflntinental  PgrturaL 
See  also  Portugal:  j.'j  Laitd  an^i  Pfspie,  by  W.  H.  Kocbcl  (Londoci, 
1909),  and  PortufajTsc  ArthiiatMie,  by  W.  C.  \^'at«oQ  (London, 
1908).  The  follcwing:  book^  deal  comprihcniively  with  the 
Portuguese  colonies,  Aj  CftUrmoi  pcrivijtiiui,  by  E.  J.  de  Vjjicon- 
cellos  (2nd  ed.,  Li^ho[i,  igoi).  Lei  Cdontes  porturaists,  by  A-  de 


Almada  NegreiiXM  iParif,^  1906}. 


History 

Throughout  the  centuries  which  witnessed  the  destruction 
of  Carthaginian  power  by  Rome,  the  establishment  and  decline 
of  Latin  civilization,  the  invasion  by  Akni,  Suevi  and  other 
barbarian  races,  the  resettlement  under  Visigotbic  nde  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Visigoths  by  Arab  and  Berber  tribes  from 
Africa,  Portugal  remained  an  undifferentiated  part  of  Hispania, 
without  sign  of  national  consciousness.  The  Iberian  Peninsula 
was  one:  and  its  conunon  history  is  rebtcd  under  Spain.  It  is 
true  that  some  Portuguese  writers  have  sought  to  identify 
their  race  with  the  andent  Lusitani,  and  have  claimed  for  it  a 
separate  and  continuous  existence  dating  from  the  2nd  century 
B.C.  The  revolt  of  Lusitania  against  the  Romans  has  been 
regarded  as  an  early  manifestation  of  Portuguese  love  of  liberty, 
Viriathus  as  a  national  hero.  But  this  theory,  which  originated 
in  the  xsth  century  and  was  perpetuated  in  the  title  of  The 
Lusiads,  has  no  historical  foundation.  In  1095  Portugal  was  an 
obscure  border  fief  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon. .  Its  territories,  far 
from  the  centres  of  European  civilization  and  consisting  largely 
of  mountain,  moorland  and  forest,  were  boimded  on  the  north 
by  the  Minho,  on  the  south  by  the  Mondego.  Its  name  {Portu- 
calio,  Terra  portucalensis)  was  derived  from  the  little  seaport  of 
Portus  Cale  or  Villa  Nova  de  Gaia,  now  a  suburb  of  Oporto,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Douro.  Its  inhabitants,  surrounded  by 
Moorish  or  Spanish  enemies  and  distracted  by  dvil  war,  derived 
such  rudiments  of  dvilization  as  they  possessed  from  Arabic  or 
Leonese  sources.  But  from  these  obscure  beginnings  Portugal 
rose  in  four  centuries  to  be  the  greatest  maritime,  commerdal 
and  colonial  power  in  £iux)pe. 

The  history  of  the  nation  comprises  eight  periods,  (i)  Be- 
tween 109s  and  1279  a  Portuguese  kingdom  was  established  and 
extended  untQ  it  reached  its  present  continental  limits.  (2) 
Between  1279  and  1415  the  monarchy  was  gradually  consolidated 
in  ^ite  of  resistance  from  the  Church,  the  nobles  and  the  rival 
kingdom  of  Castile.  (3)  In  141 5  began  a  period  of  crusades  and 
discoveries,  culminating  in  the  discovery  of  an  ocean-route  to 
India  (1497-1499).  (4)  From  1499  to  1580  Portugal  acquired 
an  empire  stretching  from  Bradl  eastward  to  the  Moluccas, 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  and  entered  upon  a  period 
of  swift  decline.  (5)  Spanish  kings  ruled  over  Portugal  from 
1581  to  1640.  (6)  The  chief  event  of  the  years  1640  to  1755  was 
the  restoration  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy.  (7)  Between  1755 
and  1826  the  reforms  of  Pombal  and  the  Peninsidar  War  prepared 
the  country  for  a  change  from  absolutism  to  constitutional 
monarchy.  (8)  In  1826  the  era  of  constitutional  government 
began. 

X.  The  EstaUiskmeni  of  the  Monarcky.^The  origin  of  Portugal, 
as  a  separate  state,  was  an  inddent  in  the  Christian  reconquest 
of  Spain.  Towards  the  close  of  the  11th  century  -^-_- 
crusading  knights  came  from  every  part  of  Europe  u^mty, 
to  aid  the  kings  of  northern  and  central  Spain  in 
driving  out  the  Moors.  Among  these  adventurers  was  Count 
Henry  of  Burgundy,  an  ambitious  warrior  who,  in  1095,  married 
Theresa,  natural  daughter  of  Alphonso  VI.,  king  of  Leon.  The 
county  of  Portugal,  which  had  already  been  won  back  from  the 
Moors  (1055-1064),  was  included  in  Theresa's  dowry.  Count 
Henry  nded  as  a  vassal  of  Alphonso  VI.,  whose  Galidan  marches 
were  thus  secured  against  any  sudden  Moorish  raid.    But  in 
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X109  Alphonso  VI.  died,  bequeathing  all  his  territories  to  his 
legitimate  daughter  Urraca,  and  Count  Henry  at  once  invaded 
Leon,  hoping  to  add  to  his  own  dominions  at  the  expense  of  his 
suzerain.  After  three  years  of  war  against  Urraca  and  other 
rival  claimants  to  the  throne  of  Leon,  Count  Henry  himself  died 
In  XXX 2.  He  left  Theresa  to  govern  Portugal  north  of  the 
Mondego  during  the  minority  of  her  infant  son  Affonso  Henriques 
(Alphonso  L):  south  of  the  Mondego  the  Moors  were  still 
supreme. 

Theresa  renewed  the  struggle  against  her  half-sister  and 
suzerain  Urraca  in  xxx6-xxx7,  and  again  in  xx2o;  in  xx2x  she 
¥ras  besieged  in  Lanhoso  and  captured.  But  a 
JiShmL  P^^^<^  w^  negotiated  by  the  archbishops  Diogo 
Gelmires  of  Santiago  de  Compostela  and  Burdino  of 
Braga,  rival  churchmen  whose  wealth  and  military  resources 
ciuibled  them  to  dictate  terms.  Bitter  jealotisy  existed  between 
the  two  prelates,  each  claiming  to  be  primate  of "  all  the  Spains," 
and  their  antagonism  had  some  historical  importance  in  so  far 
as  it  fostered  the  growth  of  separatist  tendencies  among  the 
Portuguese.  But  the  quarrel  was  temporarily  suspended 
because  both  Gelmires  and  Burdino  had  reason  to  dread  the 
extension  of  Urraca's  authority.  It  was  arranged  that  Theresa 
should  be  liberated  and  should  continue  to  hold  the  county  of 
Portugal  as  a  fief  (honor)  of  Leon.  During  the  next  five  years 
she  lavished  wealth  and  titles  upon  her  lover  Fernando  Peres, 
count  of  Travs,  thus  estranging  her  son,  the  archbishop  of  Braga 
and  the  nobles,  most  of  whom  were  foreign  crusaders.  In  xiaS, 
after  her  power  had  been  crushed  in  another  unsuccessful  conflict 
with  Leon  and  Castile,  she  was  deposed  by  her  own  rebellious 
subjects  and  exiled  in  company  with  Peres.    She  died  in  XX30. 

Alphonso,  who  became  coimt  of  Portugal  in  X128,  was  one  of 
the  warrior  heroes  of  medieval  romance;  his  exploits  were  sung 
by  troubadours  throughout  south-western  Europe,  and  even  in 
^rica  "ibn  Errik  " — the  son  of  Henry— was  known  and 
Kihftnawf  '**'^*  ^®  annals  of  his  reign  have  been  encum- 
iS-nss,  "^^  ^^^  *-  °^A^  ^^  legends,  among  which  must  be 
included  the  accoimt  of  a  cortes  held  at  Lamcgo  in 
1x43;  probably  also  the  description  of  the  Valdevez  tournament, 
in  which  the  Portuguese  knights  are  said  to  have  vanquished  the 
champions  of  Leon  and  Castile.  Alphonso  was  occupied  in 
almost  incessant  border  fighting  against  his  Christiao  or  Moorish 
neighbours.  Twelve  years  of  campaigning  on  the  Galician 
frontier  were  concluded  in  x  X43  by  the  peace  of  Zamora,  in  which 
Alphonso  was  recognized  as  independent  of  any  Spanish  sover- 
eign,, although  he  promised  to  be  a  faithful  vassal  of  the  pope 
and  to  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute  of  four  ouixxs  of  gold.  In  x  167, 
however,  the  war  was  renewed.  Alphonso  succeeded  in  con- 
quering part  of  Galida,but  in  attempting  to  capture  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Badajoz  he  was  wounded  and  forced  to  surrender  to 
Ferdii^nd  II.  of  Leon  (XX69).  Ferdinand  was  his  son-in-law, 
and  was  probably  disposed  to  leniency  by  the  imminence  of  a 
Moorish  invasion  in  which  Portugal  could  render  useful  assistance. 
Alphonso  was  therefore  released  under  promise  to  abandon  all 
his  conquests  in  Galida. 

He  had  already  won  many  victories  over  the  Moors.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  religious  fervour  which  had 
sustained  the  Almoravide  dynasty  was  rapidly  subsiding;  in 
Portugal  independent  Moorish  chiefs  ruled  over  cities  and  petty 
states,  ignoring  the  central  government;  in  Africa  the  Almohades 
were  destroying  the  remnants  of  the  Almoravide  power. 
Alphonso  took  advantage  of  these  dissensions  to  invade  Alemtejo, 
reinforced  by  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  whose  respective 
headquarters  were  at  Soure  and  Thomar.  On  the  25th  of  July 
1 139  he  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the  Moors  on  the  plains 
of  Ourique,  in  Alemtejo.  Legend  has  magnified  the  victory 
into  the  rout  of  200,000  Moslems  under  five  kings;  but  so  far  was 
the  battle  from  being  decisive  that  in  XX40  the  Moors  were  able. 
to  seize  the  fortress  of  Leiria,  built  by  Alphonso  in  1x35  as  an 
outpost  for  the  defence  of  Coimbra,  his  capital.  In  X144  they 
defeated  the  Templars  at  Soure.  But  on  the  xsth  of  March 
X147  Alphonso  stormed  the  fortress  of  Santarem,  and  about  the 
same  time  a  band  of  crusaders  on  their  way  to  Palestine  landed 


at  Oporto  and  volunteered  for  the  impending  siege  of  Lisbon. 
Among  them  were  many  Englishmen,  Germans  and  Flemings, 
who  were  afterwards  induced  to  settle  in  Portugal.  Aided  by 
these  powerful  allies,  Alphonso  captured  Lisbon  on  the  24th  of 
October  X147.  This  was  the  greatest  military  achievement  of 
his  reign.  The  Moorish  garrisons  of  Palmella,  Cintra  and  Almada 
soon  capitulated,  and  in  x  158  Alcacer  do  Sal,  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  Moorish  commerce,  was  taken  by  storm.  At  this 
time,  however,  the  Almohades  had  triumphed  in  Africa  and 
invaded  the  Peninsula,  where  they  were  able  to  check  the 
Portuguese  reconquest,  although  isolated  bands  of  crusading 
adventurers  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  various 
cities  of  Alemtejo.  The  most  famous  of  these  free-lances  was 
Giraldo  Sempavor  ("  Gerald  the  Fearless "),  who  captured 
Evora  inxi66.  Inxx7X  Alphonso  concluded  a  seven  years' 
truce  with  the  Moors;  weakened  by  his  wound  and  by  old  age,  he 
could  no  longer  take  the  field,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  afresh 
he  delegated  the  chief  command  to  his  son  Sancho.  Between 
XX 79  and  XX84  the  Moors  retrieved  many  of  their  losses  in  Akm> 
tejo,  but  were  unable  to  retake  Santarem  and  Lisbon.  Alphonso 
died  on  the  6th  of  December  X185.  He  had  secured  for  Portugal 
the  status  though  not  the  name  of  an  independent  kingdom,  and 
had  extended  its  frontier  southwards  from  the  Mondego  to  the 
Tagus.  He  had  laid  the  foundation  of  its  navy  and  had  strength- 
ened, if  he  did  not  inaugurate,  that  system  of  cooperation 
between  the  Crown  and  the  military  orders  which  afterwards 
proved  of  incalculable  service  in  the  maritime  and  colonial 
development  of  the  nation. 

Sancho  I.  continued  the  war  against  the  Moors  with  varying 
fortune.  In  1x89  he  won  Silves,  then  the  capital  of  Algarve; 
in  XX  92  he  lost  not  only  Algarve  but  the  greater  part 
of  Alemtejo,  including  Alcacer  do  Sal.  A  peace  was  j ijf  ufj^ 
then  arranged,  and  for  the  next  eight  years  Sancho 
was  engaged  in  hostilities  against  Alphonso  IX.  of  Leon.  Tbe 
motives  and  course  of  this  indecisive  struggle  are  eqtially 
obscure.  It  ended  in  X20x,  and  the  last  decade  of  Sancho 's 
reign  was  a  period  of  peaceful  reform  which  earned  for  the  king 
his  poptdar  name  of  0  Povoadoft  the  '*  maker  of  towns."  He 
granted  fresh  charters  to  many  cities,  legalizing  the  system  of 
self-govenmient  which  the  Romans  had  bequeathed  to  the 
Visigoths  and  the  Moors  had  retained  or  improved.  Lisbon  had 
already  (x  X79)  received  a  charter  from  Alphonso  I.  Sancho  also 
endeavoured  to  foster  immigration  and  agriculture,  by  granting 
estates  to  the  military  orders  and  municipalities  on  condition 
that  the  occupiers  should  cultivate  or  colonize  their  lands. 
Towards  the  dose  of  hb  reign  he  became  embroiled  in  a  dispute 
with  Pope  Innocent  III.  He  had  insisted  that  priests  should 
accompany  their  flodcs  hi  battle,  had  made  them  amenable  to 
secxilar  jurisdiction,  had  withheld  the  tribute  due  to  Rome  and 
had  even  claimed  the  right  of  disposing  of  ecclesiastical  domains. 
Finally  he  had  quarrelled  with  Martinho  Rodrigues,  the  unpopu- 
lar bishop  of  C^rto,  who  was  besieged  for  five  months  in  his 
palace  and  then  forced  to  seek  redress  in  Rome  (1209).  As 
Sancho  was  in  weak  health  and  had  no  means  of  resisting  Papal 
pressure,  he  made  full  submission  (x2io);  and  after  bestowing 
large  estates  on  his  sons  and  daughters,  he  retired  into  the  monas- 
tery of  Alcobaga  (g.v.),  where  he  died  in  X2xx. 

The  reign  of  Alphonso  II.  ("  the  Fat ")  is  noteworthy  lor 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Portuguese  cortes,  to  which  the  upper 
hierarchy  of  the  Church  and  the  nobles  (Jidalgos  and  j\^nmn 
ricos  komens)  were  summoned  by  royal  writ.  The  iL,i2tt^ 
king  was  no  warrior,  but  in  X2X2  a  Portuguese  con-  '^^ 
tingent  aided  the  Castilians  to  defeat  the  Moors  at  Las  Navas 
dc  Tolosa,  and  in  X2X7  the  ministers,  bishops  and  captains  of 
the  reahn,  reinforced  by  foreign  crusaders,  retook  Alcacer  do  Sal. 
Alfonso  II.  repudiated  the  will  of  his  father,  refused  to  surren- 
der the  estates  left  to  his  brothers,  who  went  into  exile,  and  only 
gave  up  the  property  bequeathed  to  his  sisters  after  a  probnged 
civil  war  in  which  Alphonso  IX.  of  Leon  took  part  against  them. 
Even  then  be  compelled  the  heiresses  to  take  the  veO.  His 
attempts  to  strengthen  the  monarchy  and  fill  the  treasury  at 
the  expense  of  the  Church  resulted  in  his  excommunication  by 
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Pope  Honorius  III.,  and  Portugal  remained  under  interdict  until 
Alpbonao  II.  died  in  1223. 

Sancbo  II.  succeeded  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  To  secure  the 
removal  of  the  interdict  the  leading  statesmen  who  were  identified 
^^^  with  the  policy  of  his  father — Confab  Mendes  the 
au^a^  chancellor,  Pedro  Annes  the  lord  chamberlain 
{,mordomo-m6r)  and  Vicente,  dean  of  Lisbon — 
resigned  their  offices.  Estevfto  Soares,  archbishop  of  Braga, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  and  churchmen  who 
threatened  to  usurp  the  royal  power  during  Sancho  U.'s  minority, 
and  negotiated  an  alliance  with  Alphonso  IX.,  by  which  it  was 
arranged  that  the  Portuguese  should  attack  Elvas,  the  Spaniards 
Badajoz.  Elvas  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1226,  and  In  1227 
Sancbo  assumed  control  of  the  kingdom.  He  reinstated  Pedro 
Annca,  made  Vicente  chancellor,  and  appointed  Martim  Annes 
chief  Standard-bearer  {alferes  mdr).  He  continued  the  crusade 
against  the  Moors,  who  were  driven  from  their  last  strongholds 
m  Alemtejo,  and  in  1239-1244,  after  a  dispute  with  Rome 
which  was  <mce  more  ended  by  the  imposition  of  an  interdict 
and  the  submission  of  the  Portuguese  ruler,  he  won  many 
successes  in  the  Algarve.  But  his  career  of  conquest  was  cut 
short  by  a  revolution  (i  245),  for  which  his  marriage  to  a  Castilian 
lady,  D.  Meda  Lopes  de  Haro,  furnished  a  pretext.  The  legiti- 
macy of  the  unkm  has  been  questioned,  on  grounds  which  appear 
~  '  nt;  but  of  its  unpopularity  there  can  be  no  doubt. 


The  bishops,  resenting  the  favour  shown  by  Sancbo  to  his  father's 
anti-deiical  ministers,  took  advantage  of  this  unpopularity  to 
oigaaize  the  icbeOion.  They  found  a  leader  in  Sancho's  brother 
AlphoDSO,  count  of  Boulogne,  who  owed  his  title  to  a  marriage 
with  MatiMa,  countess  of  Boulogne.  The  pope  issued  a  bull  of 
dcpotftfam  in  favour  of  Alphonso,  who  reached  Lisbon  in  1246; 
and  after  a  dvil  war  lastkg  two  years  Sancho  U.  retired  to 
Tokdo,  where  he  died  in  January  1248. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  usurper,  and  one  of  the  most 
onportaBt,  was  to  abandon  the  semi-ecdesiastical  titles  of  visitor 
i^iiMn  (nsUador)  or  defender  (curadar)  of  the  realm,  and  to 
m^MMB"  proclaim  himself  king  (rei).  Hitherto  the  position 
'"^  of  the  monarchy  had  been  precarious;  as  in  Aragon 

the  nohlcsuid  the  church  had  exercised  a  Urge  measure  of  con- 
trol over  thdr  nominal  head,  and  though  it  would  be  pedantry 
to  ovcr-cmphsoixe  the  importance  of  the  royal  title,  its  assump- 
tioB  try  Alphraso  III.  does  mark  a  definite  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  a  national  monarchy  and  a  centralized  govemmenL  A 
second  stage  was  reached  shortly  afterwards  by  the.  conquest 
of  Algarve,  the  last  remaining  stronghold  of  the  Moois.  This 
drew  dawn  upon  Portugal  the  anger  of  Alphonso  X.  of  Leon 
and  CastHe^  sumamed  the  Wise,  who  claimed  suzerainty  over 
Algarve.  The  war  which  followed  was  ended  by  Alphonso  III. 
tfiMiapiitinj  to  wed  Donna  Beatrix  de  Guzman,  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Alphonso  X.,  and  to  hold  Algarve  as  a  fief  of  Castile. 
Ihe  celebration  of  this  nuuiiage,  while  Matilda,  countess  of 
Boa&ogne  and  first  wife  of  Alphonso  III.,  was  still  alive,  entailed 
the  imposition  of  an  interdict  upon  the  kingdom.  In  1254 
Alpbonao  in.  summoned  a  cortes  at  Leiria,  in  which  the  chief 
dties  were  rqnesented,  as  well  as  the  nobles  and  clergy.  Forti- 
fied by  their  support  the  king  refused  to  submit  to  Rome.  At 
the  cortes  of  Coimbra  (1261),  he  further  strengthened  his  position 
by  coocfliatittg  the  representatives  of  the  cities,  who  denounced 
the  issue  of  a  debased  coinage,  and  by  recognizing  that  taxation 
ooold  not  be  imposed  without  consent  of  the  oortes.  The  clergy 
suffered  more  tlum  the  laity  under  a  prolonged  interdict,  and  in 
1262  Fope  Urban  VL  legalized  the  disputed  marriage  and 
legitimised  Dom  Diniz,  the  king'seldest  son.  Thus  ended  the  con- 
test for  supremacy  between  Church  and  Crown.  The  monarchy 
owed  its  triumph  to  its  championship  of  national  interests,  to 
the  support  of  the  municipalities  and  military  orders,  and  to  the 
pctstife  gained  by  the  royal  armies  in  the  Moorish  and  Castilian 
wars.  In  XS63  Alphonso  X.  renounced  his  claim  to  suzerainty 
over  Algarve,  and  thus  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  simultaneously 
leached  its  present  European  limits  and  attained  its  complete 
kce.    Lisbon  wss  henceforth  recognized  as  the  capital. 


Alplfeonso  m.  continued  to  reign  until  his  death  in  1279,  but  the 


peace  of  his  later  years  was  broken  by  ^e  rebellion  (1277^1279) 
of  D.  Dinlz,*  the  heir-apparent. 

2.  The  Consolidation  of  Ike  Monarchy:  1270-1415, — ^The 
chief  problems  now  confronting  the  monarchy  were  no  longer 
military,  but  social,  economic  and  constitutional.  It  is  true 
that  the  reign  of  Dinix  was  not  a  period  of  uninterrupted  peace. 
At  the  outset  his  legitimacy  was  disputed  by  his  brother 
Alphonso,  and  a  brief  dvil  war  ensued.  Hostilities  between 
Portugal  and  the  reunited  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile  were 
terminated  in  1297  by  a  treaty  of  alliance,  in  accordance  with 
which  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Leon  and  Castile  married  Constance, 
daughter  of  Diniz,  while  Alphonso,  son  of  Diniz,  married  Beatrice 
of  Castile,  daughter  of  Ferdinand.  A  further  outbreak  of  dvil 
war,  between  the  king  and  the  heir-apparent,  was  averted  in 
1293  by  the  queen-consort  Isabella  of  Portugal,  who  had  married 
Diniz  in  1281,  and  was  canonized  for  her  many  virtues  in  the 
i6th  century.  She  rode  between  the  hostile  camps,  and 
succeeded  in  arranging  an  honourable  peace  between  her 
husband  and  her  son. 

These  wars  were  too  brief  to  interfere  seriously  with  the 
social  reconstruction  to  which  the  king  devoted  himself.  At 
his  accession  the  Portuguese  people  was  far  from 
homogeneous;  it  would  be  long  before  its  component  ijSua, 
races— Moors  and  Mozarabs  of  the  south,  Galidans 
of  the  north,  Jews  and  foreign  crusaders— could  be  fused  into 
one  nationality.  There  were  also  urgent  economic  problems 
to  be  solved.  The  Moors  had  made  Alemtejo  the  granary  of 
Portugal,  but  war  had  undone  their  work,  and  large  tracts  of 
land  were  now  barren  and  depopulated.  Commerce  and  educa- 
tion had  similarly  been  subordinated  to  the  struggle  for  national 
existence.  The  machinery  of  administration  was  out  of  date 
and  complicated  by  the  authority  of  feudal  and  ecdesiastical 
courts.  The  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  though  recognized,  was 
still  unstable.  It  was  Dimz  who  initiated  t^  needful  reforms. 
He  earned  his  title  of  them  lavrador  or  "fanner  king  "  by  intro- 
dudng  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  founding  agricul- 
tural schools.  He  encouraged  maritime  trade  by  negotiating 
a  conunerdal  treaty  with  England  (1294)  and  forming  a  royal 
navy  (13x7)  under  the  command  of  a  Gcno^  admiral  named 
Emmanude  di  Pezagna  (Manoel  Pessanha).  Ini  290  he  founded 
the  university  of  Coimbra  (q.v.).  He  was  a  poet  and  a  patron 
of  literature  and  music  (see  Uteratmre,  below).  His  chief 
administrative  reforms  were  designed  to  secure  centralized 
government  and  to  limit  the  jiuisdiction  of  feudal  courts.  He 
encouraged  and  nationalized  the  military  orders.  In  1290  the 
Portuguese  knights  of  SAo  Thiago  (Santiago)  were  definitdy 
separated  from  the  parent  Spanish  oider.  The  orders  of  tCrato 
and  of  St  Benedict  of  Avix  had  already  been  established,  the 
traditional  dates  of  thdr  incorporation  being  1x13  and  1x62. 
After  the  condenmation  of  the  Templam  by  Pope  Clement  V. 
(13x2)  an  ecclesiastical  commission  investigated  the  charges 
against  the  Portuguese  branch  of  the  order,  and  found  in  its 
favour.  As  the  Templam  were  rich,  influential  and  loyal, 
Dixiix  took  advantage  of  the  death  of  Clement  V.  to  matntam 
the  order  imder  a  new  name;  the  Order  of  Christ,  as  it  was 
henceforth  called,  seceived  the  benediction  of  the  pope  m  13x9 
and  subsequently  played  an  important  part  in  the  colonial 
expansion  of  Portugal 

Alphonso  IV.  adhered  to  the  matrimonial  policy  initiated 
by  Dinix.  He  arranged  that  his  daughter  Maria  should  wed 
Alphonso  XL  of  Castile  (1328),  but  the  marriage  juptono 
predpitated  the  war  it  was  intended  to  avert,  and  iv.,  U2&- 
peace  was  only  restored  (X330)  after  Queen  Isabella  '■**''• 
had  again  intervened.  Pedro,  the  crown  prince,  afterwards 
married  Constance,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Pefliafid  (near 
Valladolid),  and  Alphonso  IV.  brought  a  strong  Portuguese 
army  to  aid  the  Castilians  against  the  Moors  of  Granada  and  their 
African  allies.  In  the  victory  won  by  the  Christians  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Salado,  near  Tarifa,  he  earned  his  title  of  Alphonso 
the  Brave  (1340).    In  X347  he  married  his  daughter  Leonora 

1  Throughout  this  arttde  the  abbreviation  D.  is  used  for  the 
Portuguese  title  Dom  and  for  its  feminine  form  Dona  (see  Domxnus). 
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(Lenor)  to  Fttlio  IV.  of  An^on.  Tlie  later  yean  of  his  reign 
were  darkened  by  the  tragedy  of  Ines  de  Castro  {q.v,).  He  died 
in  1357,  and  the  first  act  of  his  successor,  Pedro  the  Severe, 
p^jf^^^  was  to  take  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  Ines. 
USF-uif,  Throughout  his  reign  he  strengthened  the  central 
government  at  the  expense  of  the  aristocracy  and 
the  Church,  by  a  stem  enforcement  of  law  and  order.  In  136 1, 
at  the  cortes  of  Elvas,  it  was  enacted  that  the  privileges  of  the 
dergy  should  only  be  deemed  valid  in  so  far  as  they  did  not 
conflict  with  the  royal  prerogative.  Pedro  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  En^jand,  where  in  1352  Edward  III.  issued  a 
proclamation  in  favour  of  Portuguese  traders,  and  in  1353  the 
Portuguese  envoy  A£Fonso  Martins  Alho  signed  a  covenant  with 
the  merchants  of  London,  guaranteeing  mutual  good  faith  in  all 
commercial  ^<»*i«wgK 

The  foreign  policy  of  Diniz,  Alphonso  IV.  and  Pedro  I.  had 
been,  aa  a  rule,  successful  in  its  main  object,  the  preservation 
of  peace  with  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain;  in  consequence, 
the  Portuguese  had  advanced  in  prosperity  and  culture.  They 
had  supported  the  monarchy  because  it  was  a  natbnal  institu- 
tion, hostile  to  the  tyranny  of  nobles  and  clergy.  During  the 
xeign  of  Ferdinand  (1367^1383)  and  under  the  regency  of  Leonora 
the  ruling  dynasty  ceased  to  represent  the  national  will;  the 
Portuguese  people  therefore  made  an  end  of  the  dynasty  and 
chose  its  own  ruler.  The  complex  events  which  brought  about 
this  crisis  may  be  briefly  summarized. 

Ferdinand,  a  weak  but  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  king, 
claimed  the  thrones  of  Castile  and  Leon,  left  vacant  by  the 
rtigftmtf  death  of  Pedro  L  of  Castile  (1369);  he  based  his 
ma^Ummm,  claim  on  the  fact  that  his  grandmother 'Beatrice 
Utr-UU.  bebnged  to  the  legitimate  Une  of  Castile.  When 
the  majority  of  the  CsBtilisn  nobles  refused  to  accept  a 
Portuguese  sovereign,  and  welcomed  Henry  of  Trastamara 
(see  Spain:  History),  aa  Henry  n.  of  Castile,  Ferdinand  allied 
himself  with  the  Moors  and  Aragonese;  but  in  1371  Pope  Gregory 
XL  intervened,  and  it  was  decided  that  Ferdinand  should 
renounce  his  daun  and  marry  Leonora,  the  daughter  of  his 
successful  rivaL  Ferdinand,  however,  preferred  his  Portuguese 
mistress,  Leonora  Telles  de  Meneses,  whom  he  eventually 
married.  To  avenge  this  slight,  Henry  of  Castile  invaded 
Portugal  and  besieged  Lubon.  Ferdinand  appealed  to  John 
of  Gaunt,  who  also  claimed  the  throne  of  Castile,  on  behalf  of 
his  wife  Constance,  daughter  of  Pedro  L  of  Castile.  An  alliance 
between  Portugal  and  England  was  concluded;  and  although 
Ferdinand  made  peace  with  Castile  in  1374,  be  renewed  his 
daim  in  1380,  after  the  death  of  Heniy  of  Castile,  and  sent  Jo&o 
Femandes  Andeixo,  count  of  Otirem,  to  secure  English  aid. 
In  1381  Richard  II.  of  England  despatched  a  powerful  force  to 
Usbon,  and  betrothed  his  cousin  Prince  Edward  to  Beatrice,  only 
chfld  of  Ferdinand,  who  had  been  recognized  aa  hdreas  to  the 
throne  by  the  cortes  of  Leiria  (1376).  In  1383,  however, 
Ferdinand  made  peace  with  John  L  of  Castile  at  Salvaterra, 
deserting  his  EngUsh  allies,  who  retaliated  by  ravaging  part  of 
his  territory.  By  the  treaty  of  Salvaterra  it  was  agreed  that 
Beatrice  should  many  John  I.  Six  months  later  Ferdinand 
died,  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  Leonora 
became  regent  until  the  ddest  son  of  John  L  and  Beatrice  should 
be  of  age. 

Leonora  had  long  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  the  count  of 
Ourem,  whose  influence  was  resented  by  the  leaders  Of  the 
Th9  aristocracy,  while  her  tyrannical  rule  also  aroused 

*■••■■■•'  bitter  opposition.  The  malcontents  chose  D.  John, 
""^  grand-master  of  the  knights  of  Aviz  and  illegitimate 

son  of  Pecbo  the  Severe,  as  their  leader,  organized  a  revolt 
in  Lisbon,  and  assassinated  the  count  of  Ourem  within  the 
royal  palace  (Dec.  6,  1383).  Leonora  fled  to  Santarem  and 
summoned  aid  from  Castile,  while  D.  John  was  proclaimed 
defender  of  Portugal  In  1384  a  Castilian  army  invested  Lisbon, 
but  encountered  a  heroic  resistance,  and  after  five  months  an 
outbreak  of  plague  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege.  John  I. 
of  Castfle,  discovering  or  alleging  that  Leonora  had  plotted  to 
poison  him,  impciaoned  her  in  a  convent  at  Tordesillas,  where 


she  died  in  1386.  Before  this,  Nuno  Alvares  Perdra,  con- 
stable of  Portugal,  had  gained  his  popular  title  of  "The  Holy 
Consubk"  by  twice  defeating  the  invaders,  at  Atoleiro  and 
Trancoso  in  the  district  of  Guarda. 

On  the  16th  of  April  1385  the  cortes  assembled  at  Coimbra 
declared  the  crown  of  Portugal  dective,  and  at  the  instance  of 
Jo&o  das  Regras,  the  chancellor,  D.  John  was  __  _ 
diosen  king.  No  event  in  the  early  constitutional  SJJILjf 
history  of  Portugal  is  more  important  than  this 
dection,  which  definitdy  affirmed  the  national  character  of 
the  monarchy.  The  choice  of  the  grand-master  of  Aviz  ratified 
the  old  alliance  between  the  Crown  and  the  military  orders; 
his  dection  by  the  whole  cortes  not  only  ratified  the  alliance 
between  the  Crown  and  the  commons,  but  also  induded  the 
nobles  and  the  Church.    The  nation  was  unanimous. 

Ferdinand  had  been  the  last  legitimate  descendant  of  Count 
Henry  of  Burgundy.  With  John  I.  began  the  rule  of  a  new 
dynasty,  the  House  of  Aviz.  The  most  urgent  j^^, 
matter  which  confronted  the  king— or  the  group  .^f  ^yy 
of  statesmen,  led  by  Jofto  das  Regras  and  the 
"  Holy  ConsUble  "  who  inspired  his  policy— was  the  menace  of 
Castilian  aggression.  But  on  the  14th  of  August  1385  the  Por^ 
tuguese  army,  aided  by  500  English  archers,  utterly  defeated 
the  Castilian^  at  Aljubarrota.  By  this  victory  the  Portuguese 
showed  themsdves  equal  in  military  power  to  thdr  strongest 
rivals  in  the  Peninsula.  In  October  the  "  Holy  Constable  " 
won  another  victory  at  Valverde;  eariy  in  1386  5000  English 
soldiers,  under  John  of  Gaunt,  reinforced  the  Portuguese;  and 
by  the  treaty  of  Windsor  (May  9,  1386),  the  alliance  between 
Portugal  and  England  was  confirmed  and  extended.  Against 
such  a  combination  the  Cast  ilia  ns  were  powerless;  a  truce 
was  arranged  in  1387  and  renewed  at  intervals  untfl  141  x, 
when  peace  was  conduded.  D.  Diniz,  ddest  son  of  Inez  de 
Castro,  daimed  the  throne  and  invaded  Portugal  in  1398, 
but  his  supporters  were  easily  crushed.  Tlie  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  pursued  by  John  I.  until  his  death  in  1433  may 
be  briefly  described.  At  home  be  endeavoured  to  reform 
administration,  to  encourage  agriculture  and  commerce,  and 
to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  nobles  by  grants  of  land  and 
privileges  so  extensive  that,  towards  the  end  of  his  xdgn,  many 
nobles  who  exercised  their  full  feudal  xighu  had  become 
almost  independent  princes.  Abroad,  he  aimed  at  peace  with 
Castile  and  dose  friendship  with  England.  In  1387  be  bad 
married  Philippa  of  Lancaster,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt; 
Richard  IL  sent  troops  to  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  D.  Diniz; 
Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VL  of  England  sucoessivdy 
ratified  the  treaty  of  Windsor;  Henry  IV.  made  his  ally  a  knight 
of  the  Garter  in  1400.  The  convent  of  Batalha  (9.9.),  founded 
to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Aljubairrota,  is  architecturally 
a  monument  of  the  EngUsh  influence  prevalent  at  this  time 
throughout  Portugal 

The  cortes  of  Coimbra,  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota  and  the 
treaty  of  Windsor  mark  the  three  final  stages  in  'the  consoli- 
dation of  the  monarchy.  A  period  of  expansion  oversea  began 
in  the  same  reign,  with  the  capture  of  Ceuta  in  Morooca  The 
three  ddest  sons  of  King  John  and  (^ueen  Philippa— Edward, 
Pedro  and  Henry,  afterwards  celebrated  aa  Prince  Henry  the 
Navigatoi^-desired  to  win  knighthood  by  service  against  the 
Moors,  the  historic  enemies  of  their  country  and  creed.  In 
14x3  a  Portuguese  fleet,  commanded  by  the  king  and  the  three 
princes,  set  sail  for  Ceuta.  English  men-at-arms  were  sent 
by  Henry  V.  to  take  part  in  the  expedition,  which  proved  suc- 
cessful The  town  was  captured  and  garrisoned,  aod  thus  the 
first  Portuguese  outpost  was  established  on  the  mainland  of 
Africa. 

3.  Tke  Period  ef  Discoveria:  1415^1499.— Before  describing 
in  outline  the  course  of  the  discoveries  whi(^  were  soon  to  render 
Portugal  the  foremost  colonizing  power  in  Europe  it  is  necessary 
to  indicate  the  main  causes  which  contributed  to  that  result. 
As  the  south-westernmost  of  the  free  peoples  of  Europe,  the 
Portuguese  were  the  natural  inheritors  of  that  work  of  ex- 
ploration which  had  been  carried  on  during  the  middle  ages. 
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daefly  by  the  Arabs.  Tbey  began  where  the  Arabs  left  off, 
by  p*^^«t8ng  far  into  the  Atlantic  The  long  littoral  of  their 
country,  irith  its  .fine  harbours  and  rivers  flowing  westward  to 
the  ocean,  had  been  the  training-ground  of  a  race  of  adven- 
turous sramm  It  was  impossible,  moreover,  to  esEpand  or 
reach  new  markets  except  by  sea:  the  interposition  of  Castile 
sad  Aragon,  so  often  hostile,  completely  prevented  any 
intercoune  by  land  between  Portugal  and  other  European 
countries.  Consequently  the  Portuguese  merchants  sent  their 
goods  by  sea  to  England,  Flanders,  or  the  Hanse  towns.  The 
vfaole  history,  of  the  nation  had  also  inspired  a  desire  for  f re^ 
oontjuests  among  its  leaders.  Portugal  had  won  and  now  held 
its  independence  by  the  sword.  The  long  struggle  to  expel  the 
Moors,  with  the  influence  of  foreign  Crusaders  and  the  military 
orders,  had  given  a  religious  sanction  to  the  desire  for  martial 
fame.  Nowhere  was  the  andent  crusading  spirit  so  active  a 
pofitical  force.  To  make  war  upon  Islam  seemed  to  the  Portu- 
guese their  natural  destiny  and  their  duty  as  Christians. 

It  was  the  genius  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  (q.v.)  that 
co-ordinated  and  tttilised  all  these  tendencies  towards  ex- 
Ate»  pansion.  Prince  Henry  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
«»*»yflte  his  captains  the  vast  resources  of  the  Order  of 
''*'*■■'"'•  Christ,  the  best  information  and  the  most  accurate 
tDstruments  and  maps  which  could  be  obtained.  He 
sott^t  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  half-fabulous  Christian 
Empire  of  "  Prester  John  "  by  way  of  the  "  Western  Nile," 
ue.  the  Senegal,  and,  in  alliance  with  that  potentate,  to  crush 
the  Turks  and  liberate  Palestine.  The  conception  of  an  ocean 
route  to  India  appears  to  have  originated  after  his  death.  On 
land  he  again  defeated  the  Moors,  who  attempted  to  re-take 
Ceuta  in  1418;  but  in  an  expedition  to  Tangier,  undertaken 
ia  Z436  by  King  Edward  (1433-1438),  the  Portuguese  army  was 
defeated,  and  could  only  escape  destruction  by  surrendering 
as  a  hostage  Prince  Ferdinand,  the  king's  youngest  brother. 
Fenfinand,  known  as  "  the  Constant,"  from  Uie  fortitude  with 
wbich  he  endured  captivity,  died  unransomed  in  1443.  By 
lea  Prince  Henry's  captains  continued  their  exploration  of 
Ahaca.  and  the  Atlantic.  In  1433  Cape  Bojador  Was  doubled;  in 
1434  the  first  consignment  of  slaves  was  brought  to  Lisbon;  and 
dave  trading  soon  became  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches 
d  Portuguese  commerce.  The  Senegal  was  reached  in  1445, 
Cape  Verde  was  passed  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1446  Alvaro 
Fanandes  jpushed  on  almost  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone.  This  was 
probably  the  farthest  point  reached  before  the  Navigator  died 
(1460).  Meanwhile  colonization  progressed  in  the  Azores  and 
Maddra,  where  sugar  and  wine  were  produced;  above  all,  the 
gdd  faroo^t  home  from  Guinea  stimulated  the  commercial 
energy  of  the  Portuguese.  It  had  become  dear  that,  apart 
from  their  religious  and  sdentific  aspects,  these  voyages  of  dis- 
ccTery  were  highly  profitable.  Under  Alphonso  V.,  sumamed 
the  African  (1443-1481),  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  was  explored  as  far 
as  Cape  St  Catherine,  and  three  expeditions  (1458,  1461,  1471) 
were  sent  to  Morocco;  in  r47i  Arzila  (A^la)  and  Tangier  were 
captured  from  the  Moors.  Under  John  II.  (1481-1495)  the  fort- 
ies of  Sio  Jorge  da  Mina,  the  modem  Elmina  (q.v.),  was  founded 
r\ffn\mnutt  ^^^  ^  protection  of  the  Guinea  trade  in  1482-1482; 
M*r  Diogo  Cam  (g.v.),  or  Cfto,  discovered  the  Congo  in 

i^hnnnv.  1^3  and  reached  Cape  Cross  in  1486;  Bartholomeu 
■*■**■*  Diaz  (q.v.)  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1488, 
thus  proving  that  the  Indian  Ocean  was  accessible  by  sea. 
A&er  1493  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  by  Columbus  ren- 
dered desirable  a  delimitation  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
spheres  of  exploration.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  treaty 
of  Tocdesillas  (June  7,  1494)  which  modified  the  delimitation 
aphorized  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  in  two  bulls  issued  on  the 
4:^  of  May,  1493.  The  treaty  gave  to  Portugal  all  lands  which 
Bight  be  discovered  east  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
Anxic  Pole  to  the  Antarctic,  at  a  distance  of  370  leagues  west 
9I  Cape  Verde.  Spain  received  the  lands  discovered  west  of 
t^  &ae.  As,  however,  the  known  means  of  measuring  lon- 
ptade  were  so  inexaa  that  the  line  of  demarcation  could  not 
■  pnctire  be  determined  (see  J.  de  Andrade  Corvo  in  J/mrn^ 


das  Scieneias  Matkematicas,  xxxL  147-176,  Lisbon,  x88i),  the 
treaty  was  subject  to  very  diverse  intorpretations.  On  its 
prov^ons  were  based  both  the  Portuguese  claim  to  Brazil  and 
the  Spanish  daim  to  the  Moluccas  (see  Malay  Akchipelago: 
Hiskrry).  The  treaty  was  chiefly  valuable  to  the  Portuguese 
as  a  recognition  of  the  prestige  they  had  acquired.  That  prestige 
was  enormously  enhanced  when,  in  1497-1499,  Vasco  da  Gama 
(^.f .)  completed  the  voyage  to  India. 

While  the  Crown  was  thus  acquiring  new  possessions,  Its 
authority  in  Portugal  was  temporarily  overshadowed  by  the 
growth  of  aristocratic  privilege.  At  the  cortes  j^ 
of  Evora  (1433)  King  Edward  had  obtained  the  M^mmnty 
enactment  of  a  law*  declaring  that  the  esUtes  «■'<*• 
granted  by  John  I.  to  bis  adherents  could  only  be  ^''■*** 
inherited  by  the  direct  male  descendanU  of  the  grantees,  and 
failing  such  descendants,  should  revert  to  the  Crown.  After 
the  death  of  Edward  further  attempts  to.curb  the  power  of  the 
nobles  were  made  by  his  brother,  D.  Pedro,  duke  of  Coimbra, 
who  acted  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  Alphonso  V.  (1438- 
Z447)«  The  head  of  the  aristocratic  opposition  was  the  duke  of 
Braganza,  who  contrived  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  king 
and  the  dismiswl  of  the  regent.  The  quarrd  led  to  dvil  war» 
and  in  May  1449  D.  Pedro  was  defeated  and  killed.  Thence- 
forward the  grants  made  by  John  I.  were  renewed,  and  ex- 
tended on  so  lavish  a  scale  that  the  Braganza  estates  alone 
comprised  about  a  third  of  the  whole  kingdom.  An  unwise 
foreign  policy  simultaneously  injured  the  royal  prestige,  for 
Alphonso  married  his  own  niece,  Joanna,  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
of  Castile,  and  claimed  that  kingdom  in  her  name.  At  the 
battle  of  Toro,  in  1476,  he  was  defeated  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  in  1478  he  was  compelled  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
Alcantara,  by  which  Joanna  was  relegated  to  a  convent.  His 
successor,  John  II.  (X48X-X495)  reverted  to  the  policy  of  matri- 
monial alliances  with  Castile  and  friendship  with  England. 
Finding,  as  he  said,  that  the  liberality  of  former  kings  had  left 
the  Crown  "no  estates  except  the  high  roads  of  Portugal," 
he  determined  to  crush  the  feudal  nobility  and  sdze  its 
territories.  A  cortes  hdd  at  Evora  (x48x)  empowered 
judges  nominated  by  the  Crown  to  administer  justice 
in  all  feudal  domains.  The  nobles  resbted  this  infringement 
of  their  rights;  but  their  leader,  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Braganza, 
was  beheaded  for  high  treason  in  1483;  in  1484  the  kixig  stabbed 
to  death  his  own  brother-in-law,  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Vizeu;  and 
80  other  members  of  the  aristocracy  were  afterwards  executed. 
Thus  John  "  the  Perfect,"  as  he  was  called,  assured  the  supre- 
macy of  the  CrowxL  He  was  succeeded  in  1495  by  Enumuel 
(Manod)  I.,  who  was  named  "  the  Great "  or  "  the  Fortunate," 
because  in  his  reign  the  sea  route  to  India  was  discovered  aiid 
a  Portuguese  Empire  founded. 

4.  The  Portuguese  Empire:  1409-1^80.— In  1500  King 
Emanuel  assumed  the  title  "  Lord  of  the  conquest,  navigation 
and  commerce  of  India,  Ethiopia,  Arabia  and  Persia,"  which 
was  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  VL  in  1502.  It  was  now 
upon  schemes  of  conquest  that  the  energy  of  the  nation  was  to 
be  concentrated,  although  the  motives  which  called  forth  that 
energy  were  unchanged.  "  We  come  to  seek  Christians  and 
spices,"  said  the  first  of  Vasco  da  Gama's  sailors  who  knded 
in  India:  and  the  combination  of  missionary  ardour  with 
commerdal  entexprise  which  had  led  to  the  exploration  of  the 
Atlantic  led  also  to  the  establishment  of  a  Portuguese  Empire. 
This  expansion  of  national  interests  proceeded  rapidly  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  known  world.  In  the  North  Atlantic 
Caspar  and  Migud  Corte-Real  penetrated  as  far  as  Green- 
land (their  "  Labrador  ")  in  1500-1 501;  but  these  voyages  were 
politically  and  commercially  unimportant.  Equally  barren  was 
the  intermittent  fighting  in  Morocco,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
crusade  against  the  Moors.  In  the  South  Atlantic,  however, 
the  African  coast  was  further  explored,  new  settlements  were 
founded,  and  a  remarkable  development  of  Portuguese-African 
dvilization  took  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Kongo  (see  Angola). 

1  Known  as  the  lei  mental,  becauw  it  was  supposed  to  fulfil  the 
intention  which  John  L  had  in  mind  when  the  grants  were  made. 
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Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  sailing  to  India,  but  steering  far  westward 
to  avoid  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  Guinea  coast,  reached 
Brazil  (1500)  and  claimed  it  for  his  sovereign.  Jofio  da  Nova 
discovered  Ascension  (1501)  and  St  Helena  (1502);  Tristfto 
da  Cunfaa  was  the  first  to  sight  the  archipelago  still  known  by 
his  name  (1506).  In  East  Africa  the  small  Mahommedan 
states  along  the  coast—Sofala,  Mozambique,  KOwa,  Brava, 
Mombasa,  Malindi — either  were  destroyed  or  became  subjects 
or  allies  of  Portugal  Pedro  de  Covilham  had  reached  Abys- 
sinia iq.v.)  as  early  as  1490;  in  1520  a  Portuguese  embassy 
arrived  at  the  court  of  "  Prester  John,"  and  m  1541  a  military 
force  was  sent  to  aid  him  in  repelling  a  Mahommedan  invasion. 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Arabian  Sea,  one  of  Cabral's  ships 
discovered  Madagascar  (1501),  which  was  partly  explored  by 
TristAo  da  Cunha  (1507);  Mauritius  was  discovered  in  1507, 
Soootra  occupied  in  1506,  and  in  the  same  year  D.  Lourengo 
d'Almeida  visited  Ceylon.-  In  the  Red  Sea  Massawa  was  the 
most  northerly  point  frequented  by  the  Portuguese  until  i54rf 
when  a  fleet  under  Estcvfto  da  Gama  penetrated  as  far  as  Suez. 
Hormuz,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  seized  by  Alphonao  d'Albu- 
querque  (zsx^),  who  also  entered  into  diplomatic  relations 
with  Persia.  On  the  Asiatic  mainland  the  first  trading-stations 
were  esUblished  by  Cabral  at  Cochin  and  Calicut  (1501);  more 
important,  however,  were  the  conquest  of  Goa  (15x0)  and  Ma- 
lacca (151  x)  by  Albuquerque,  and  the  acquisition  of  Diu  (1535) 
by  Martim  Affonao  de  Sousa.  East  of  Malacca,  Albuquerque 
sent  Duarte  Femandes  as  envoy  to  Siam  (15x1),  and  despatched 
to  the  Moluccas  two  expeditions  (xsi2,  1514)1  which  founded 
the  Portuguese  dominion  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  iq.v.). 
FemAo  Pires  de  Andrade  visited  Canton  in  1517  and  opened  up 
trade  with  China,  where  in  1557  the  Portuguese  were  permitted 
to  occupy  Macao.  Japan,  accidentally  discovered  by  three 
Portuguese  traders  in  X54a,  soon  attracted  hu:ge  numbers  of 
merchants  and  missionaries  (see  Japan,  fi  viii.).  In  x  5a  a  one  of 
the  ships  of  Ferdinand  Magellan  (^.v.)— a  Portuguese  sailor, 
though  in  the  Spanish  service— completed  the  first  voyage 
round  the  world. 

Up  to  1505  the  Portuguese  voyages  to  the  East  were  little 
more  than  trading  ventures  or  plundering  raids,  althou^  a 
AbaeUm  ^^w  "factories"  for  the  exchange  of  goods  were 
MtfAJte-  founded  in  Malabar.  In  theory,  the  objects  of 
^^fvat.  sjng  Emanuel's  policy  were  the  establishment  of 
friendly  commercial  relations  with  the  Hindus  (who  were  at 
first  mistaken  for  Christians  "  not  yet  confirmed  in  the  faith," 
as  the  king  wrote  to  Alexander  VI.)  and  the  prosecution  of  a  cru- 
sade against  Islam.  But  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  interests  were 
found  to  be  so  closely  interwoven  that  this  policy  became  imprac- 
ticable, and  it  was  superseded  when  D.  Francisco  d'Almeida 
iq.v.)  went  to  India  as  first  Portuguese  viceroy  in  z  505.  Almeida 
80U|^t  to  subordinate  all  else  to  sea  power  and  commerce, 
to  concentrate  the  whole  naval  and  military  force  of  the 
kingdom  on  the  maintenance  of  maritime  ascendancy;  to  aimex 
no  territoiy,  to  avoid  risking  troops  ashore,  and  to  leave  the 
defence  of  such  factories  as  might  be  necessary  to  friendly  native 
powers,  which  would  receive  in  return  the  support  of  the  Portu- 
guese fleet.  Almeida's  statesmanship  was  to  a  great  extent 
sound.  The  Portuguese  could  never  penetrate  far  inland; 
throughout  the  x6th  century  their  settlemenU  were  confined 
to  the  coasts  of  Asia,  Africa  or  America,  and  the  area  they  were 
able  effectively  to  occupy  was  far  less  than  the  area  of  their 
empire  in  the  20th  century.  A  Chinese  critic,  quoted  by  Faria 
y  Sousa,  said  of  them  that  they  were  like  fishes,  "  remove  them 
from  the  water  and  they  straightway  die."  It  is  thus  absurd 
to  speak  of  a  "Portuguese  conquest  of  India";  in  a  land 
campaign  they  would  have  been  outnumbered  and  destroyed 
by  the  armies  of  any  one  of  the  greater  Indian  states.  But 
their  artillery  and  superior  maritime  sdencc  made  them  almost 
invulnerable  at  sea,  and  their  principal  military  achievements 
consisted  in  the  capture  or  defence  of  positions  accessible  from 
the  sea,  e.g.  the  defence  of  Cochin  by  Duarte  Pacheco  Pereira 
in  1504,  the  defence  of  Diu  iq  v.)  in  1538  and  1546. 

AlphoDio  d'AIbuquerque  iqv.),  who  succeeded  Almeida  in 


1509,  found  it  necessary  to  modify  the  policy  formulated  by 
his  predecessor.  Command  of  the  sea  could  not  be  maintained 
—least  of  all  in  the  monsoon  montha— while  the  Portuguese 
fleets  were  based  on  Lisbon,  which  could  only  be  reached  after  a 
six  months'  voyage;  and  experience  had  proved  that  almost 
every  Portuguese  factory  required  a  fortress  for  iu  defence 
when  the  fleets  were  absent.  Portugal,  like  every  great  maritime 
trading  community  from  Carthage  to  Venice,  discovered  that 
the  ideal  of  "  sea  power  and  commerce  "  led  directly  to  empire. 
In  X510  Albuquerque  seized  Goa,  primarily  as  a  naval  base, 
and  in  so  doing  recognized  the  fact  that  hb  country  was  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  territorial  aggrandisement.  Other  sea- 
ports and  islands  were  conquered  or  colonized  in  rapid  succession, 
and  by  X540  Portugal  had  acquired  a  line  of  scattered  maritime 
possessions  extending  along  the  coasU  of  Brazil,  East  and  West 
Africa,  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Persia,  Indo-China  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  The  most  important  settlemenU  in  the  East  were 
Goa,  Malacca  and  Hormuz. 

Td  a  superficial  observer  the  prosperity  of  Portugal  might 
well  seem  to  have  culminated  during  this  period  of  expansion. 
Vast  profits  were  derived  from  the  import  trade  in  the  innumer» 
able  products  of  the  tropics,  of  which  Portugal  was  the  sole 
purveyor  in  Europe.  This  influx  of  wealth  furnished  the 
economic  basis  for  a  sudden  development  of  literary  and  artistic 
activity,  in^ired  by  contrast  with  the  new  world  of  the  tropics. 
The  i6th  century  was  the  golden  age  of  Portuguese  literature; 
humanists,  such  as  Damifto  de  Goes  iq.v.),  and  sdentbu,  such 
as  the  astronomer  Pedro  Nunes  (Nonius),  played  conspicuous 
parts  in  the  great  intellectual  movements  of  the  time;  a  dis- 
tinctive school  of  painters  arose,  chief  among  them  bdng  the 
so-called  "  Grfto  Vasco"  (Vasco  Femandes  of  Vizeu);  in 
architecture  the  name  of  King  Emanuel  was  given  to  a  new 
and  composite  style  (the  Manoeline  or  Manoellian),  in  which 
decorative  forms  from  India  and  Africa  were  harmonized  with 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  designs;  palaces,  fortresses,  cathedrals, 
monasteries,  were  built  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  in 
Portugal;  and  even  in  the  minor  arts  and  handicrafts— in  gold- 
smith's work,  for  example,  or  in  pottery — the  influence  of  the 
East  made  itself  felt.  Oriental  splendour  and  Reruiissance 
culture  combined  to  render  sodal  life  in  Lisbon  hardly  less 
brilliant  than  in  Rome  or  Venice. 

In  order  to  understand  the  apparently  sudden  collapse  of 
Portuguese  power  in  x  578-1580  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
certain  facts  and  tendencies  which  from  the  first  rendered  a 
catastrophe  inevitable.  Chief  among  these  were  the  extent  of 
the  empire  and  its  organization,  the  financial  and  commercial 
policy  of  its  rulers,  the  hostility,  often  wantonly  provoked, 
of  the  chief  Oriental  states,  the  depopulation  of  Portugal  and 
the  slave  trade,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  the  growth  of 
ecclesiastical  influence  in  secular  affairs,  and  the  decadence 
of  the  monarchy. 

It  is  necessary  to  exclude  Brazil  from  any  survey  of  the  Portu- 
guese imperial  system,  because  the  colonization  of  Brazil  iq.v.) 
was  effected  on  distinctive  lines.  Otherwise  the  tmpuial 
whole'  empire  was  governed  on  a  more  or  less  uniform  OgpiafiB 
system,  although  it  included  communities  of  the  most  ''"^ 
diverse  nature— protectorates  such  as  Hormuz  and  Temate  in  the 
Moluccas,  colom'es  such  as  Goa  and  Madeira,  captaincies  under 
military  rule  such  as  Malacca,  tributary  states  such  as  KUwa, 
fortified  factories  as  at  Colombo  and  Cochin.  West  of  the  Cape 
the  settlements  in  Africa  and  the  Atlantic  were  governed,  as  a 
rule,  by  officials  directly  nominated  by  the  king.  East  of  the 
Cape  the  royal  power  was  delegated  to  a  viceroy  or  governor — 
the  distinction  was  purely  titular— whose  legislative  and  execu- 
tive authority  was  almost  imlimited  during  his  term  of  office. 
The  viceroyalty  was  created  in  X505,  and  from  15x1  the  Indian 
capital  was  Goa.  Between  1505  and  1580  only  four  holders 
of  the  office — Almeida  (1S05-X509),  Albuquerque  (x 509-1 5x5), 
D.  Vasco  da  Gama  (1524)  and  D.  Jofto  de  Castro  (X545-X548) — 
were  men  of  marked  ability  and  high  character  All  officials, 
including  the  viceroy  and  naval  and  military  officers,  were  usually 
appointed  for  no  more  than  three  years.    Altho«igh  few  large 
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salaries  were  paid,  the  perquisites  attached  to  official  positions 
were  enortnous;  at  the  beginning  of  the  xyth  century,  for  example, 
the  captain  of  Malacca  received  not  quite  £300  yearly  as  his 
pay,  but  his  annual  profits  from  other  sources  were  estimated  at 
iso/xxj.  Even  judges  were  expected  to  live  on  their  perquisites, 
in  the  shApe  of  bribes.  The  competition  for  appointments  was 
naturally  very  keen;  Couto  mentions  the  case  of  one  grantee 
who  received  the  reversion  of  a  post  to  which  30  applicants  had 
a  prior  daim.*  Such  reversbns  coifld  be  sold,  bequeathed,  or 
indttded  in  the  dowries  of  married  women;  the  right  of  trading 
with  China  might  be  part  of  the  endowment  of  a  school;  a 
monastery  or  a  hospital  might  purchase  the  command  of  a 
fortress.  In  1538  the  viceroy,  D.  Garcia  de  Noronha,  publicly 
sold  by  auction  every  vacant  appointment  in  Portuguese  India — 
an  example  followed  in  16x4  by  the  king.  Hardly  less  .disas- 
trous than  the  system  by  which  officials  were  chosen  and  paid 
was  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Church.  Sim&o  Botelho,  an 
able  revenue  officer,  was  denied  absolution  in  2543  because  he 
had  reorganized  the  Malacca  customs-house  without  previously 
consulting  the  Dominicans  in  that  dty.  In  1560  a  supposed 
tooth  of  Buddha  was  brought  to  Goa;  the  raja  of  Pegu  offered 
iCxoo,ooo  for  the  relic,  and  as  Portuguese  India  was  virtually 
bankrupt  the  government  wished  to  accept  the  offer;  but  the 
archbisliop  intervened  and  the  relic  was  destroyed. 

The  empire  In  the  East  was  rarely  solvent.  Almeida  and 
Albuquerque  had  hoped  to  meet  the  expense  of  administration 
.^__  mainly  out  of  the  fees  extorted  for  safe-conducts 
at  sea  and  trading-licences,  with  the  tribute  wrung 
from  native  states  and  the  revenue  from  Crown  lands  in  India. 
But  the  growth  of  expenditure — chiefly  of  an  unremunerative 
kind,  sttch  as  the  cost  of  war  and  missions — soon  rendered  these 
xesoums  inadequate;  and  after  1515  the  empire  became  ever 
more  dependent  on  the  spoils  of  hostile  states  and  on  subsidies 
from  the  royal  treasury  in  Lisbon.  Systematic  debasement  of 
the  coinage  was  practised  both  In  India,  where  the  monetary 
system  was  extremely  comi^ex,*  and  in  Portugal;  and  owing 
to  the  Imllionist  policy  adopted  by  Portuguese  finanders  little 
permanent  benefit  accrued  to  the  mother  country  from  its  im- 
mense trade.  Seeking  for  commercial  profit,  not  in  the  exchange 
of  commodities,  but  solely  in  the  acquisition  of  actual  gold  and 
silver,  and  realizing  that  the  home  market  could  not  absorb  a 
tithe  of  the  merchandise  imported,  the  Lisbon  capitalists  sent 
thdr  ships  to  discharge  in  Antwerp  (where  a  Portuguese  staple 
was  established  in  1503),  or  in  some  other  port  near  the  central 
markets  of  Europe.  The  raw  materials  purchased  by  Flemish, 
German  or  English  traders  were  used  in  the  establishment  of 
productive  industries,  while  Portugal  received  a  vast  influx  of 
buUlMi,  most  of  which  was  squandered  on  war,  luxuries  or 
the  Church. 

In  theory  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  commerce,  such 
as  the  pepper  trade,  were  monopolies  vested  in  the  Crown; 
rBMiBiiiiM  the  chartered  companies  and  associations  of  merchant 
^■fl'  adventurers,  which  afterwards  became  the  pioneers 
of  British  and  Dutch  colonial  development,  had  no  counterpart 
in  Portuguese  history,  except  in  the  few  cases  in  which  trading 
concessions  were  granted  to  military  or  monastic  orders.  But 
the  Crown  frequently  farmed  out  its  monopolies  to  individual 
merchants,  or  granted  trading-Ucences  by  way  of  pension  or 
reward.  These  were  often  of  great  value;  e,g.  in  1612  the  right 
of  sending  a  merchant  ship  to  China  was  valued  at  £25,000. 
Great  loss  was  necessarily  inflicted  on  native  traders  by  the 
monopolist  system,  which  pressed  most  hardly  on  the  Mahom- 
medaBS,  who  had  been  the  chief  carriers  in  Indian  waters.  Two 
great  powers,  Egypt  and  Turkey,  challenged  the  naval  and 
coramerdal  supremacy  of  the  .Portuguese,  but  an  Egyptian 
armada  was  destroyed  by  Almdda  in  1 509,  and  though  Ottoman 
fleets  were  on  several  occasions  (as  in  1517  and  1521)  despatched 
from  Suez  or  Basra,  they  failed  to  achieve  any  success,  and  the 
Portuguese  were  able  to  dose  the  two  principal  trade  routes 

*  2)te«lu.  XII.  i.  10. 

'  See  R.  5.  Whiteway,  Riu  of  tiu  Portugiuu  Power,  &c.  (London, 
1898).  PP-  ^^-72. 


between  India  and  Europe.  One  of  these  trade  routes  passed 
up  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Basra,  and  thence  overland  to  Tripoli, 
for  Mediterranean  ports,  and  to  Trebizond,  for  Constantinople. 
The  other  passed  up  the  Red  Sea  to  Suez,  and  thence  to 
Alexandria,  for  Venice,  Genoa  and  Ragusa.  But  by  occupying 
Hormuz  the  Portuguese  gsdned  command  of  the  Gulf  route; 
and  though  they  thrice  failed  to  capture  Aden  (1513,  1517, 
1547),  and  so  entirely  to  dose  the  Red  Sea,  they  almost  destroyed 
the  traffic  between  India  and  Suez  by  occupying  Socotra  and 
sending  fleets  to  cruise  m  the  Strait  of  Bab  el-Mandeb.  In 
Malacca  they  possessed  the  connecting  link  between  the  trade- 
routes  of  the  Far  and  Middle  East,  and  thus  they  controlled 
the  three  sea-gates  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Arabian  Sea— the 
Straits  of  Hormuz,  Bab  el-Mandeb  and  Malacca— and  diverted 
the  maritime  trade  with  Europe  to  the  Cape  route. 

During  the  critical  period  in  which  their  empire  was  being 
established  (e,  1505-1550)  the  Portuguese  were  fortunate  in 
escaping  conflict  with  any  Oriental  power  of  the  first  ngigup^g 
rank  except  Egypt  and  Turkey;  for  the  Bahmani  wMt 
sulUnate  of  the  Deccan  had  been  already  disinte-  Orttrntsi 
grated  before  X498,  and  the  Mughab  and  Mahrattas  *'■'•«• 
were  still  far  off.  A  coalition  of  the  minor  Mahommedan  states 
was  prevented  by  the  great  Hindu  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar,  which 
comprised  the  southern  hall  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  Vijaya- 
nagar gave  the  militant  Mahommedanism  of  Northern  India  no 
opportunity  for  a  combined  attack  on  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments. After  X565,  when  the  power  of  Vijayanagar  was  broken 
at  the  battle  of  Talikot,  a  Mussulman  coalition  was  at  last 
formed,  and  the  Portuguese  were  confronted  by  a  line  of  hostile 
states  stretching  from  Gujarat  to  Achin;  but  by  this  time  they 
were  strong  enough  to  hold  theur  own.  It  is  characteristic  of 
their  native  policy  that  they  had  not  only  refrained  from  aiding 
Vijayanagar  in  1565,  but  had  even  been  willing  to  despoil  their 
Hindu  allies.  In  X543  Martim  Affonso  de  Sousa,  governor  of 
India,  organized  an  expedition  to  sack  the  Hindu  temples  at 
Conjeveram  in  Vijayanagar  itself,  and  similar  incidents  are 
common  in  Indo-Portuguese  history.  Albuquerque  was  almost 
the  only  Portuguese  statesman  who  strove  to  deal  justly  with 
both  Hindus  and  Mahommedans,  to  respect  native  customs,  and 
to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  great  powers  of  the  East. 
Apart  from  the  rigorous  restrictions  imposed  by  his  successors 
upon  trade,  the  sympathies  of  the  natives  were  estranged  by  the 
harshness  and  venality  of  Portuguese  administration,  by  such 
barbarities  as  the  wholesale  mutilation  of  non-combatants  in 
war-time,  and  by  religious  persecution.  After  the  arrival  of  the 
Franciscan  missionaries,  in  1517,  Goa  gradually  became  the 
headquarters  of  an  immense  proselytizing  organization,  which 
by  1 56 1  had  extended  to  East  Africa,  China,  Japan  and  the 
Malay  Archipebgo  (see  Goa:  EccUsiastical  History).  Wherever 
the  Portuguese  were  supreme  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  con- 
verts by  force.  The  widespread  resentment  thus  aroused  was  a 
frequent  cause  of  insurrection,  and  between  151 5  and  1580  not  a 
single  year  passed  without  war  between  the  Portuguese  and  at 
least  one  African  or  Asiatic  people. 

Centuries  of  fighting  against  the  Moors  and  Castilians  had 
already  left  Portugal  thinly  populated;  large  tracts  of  land 
were  uncultivated,  especially  in  Alemtejo,  and  wolves  D»poptf 
were  slill  common  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  was  *■""■ 
impossible,  from  the  first,  to  garrison  the  empire  with  trained 
men.  As  early  as  1505  one  of  Almeida's  ships  contained  a  crew 
■of  rustics  unable  to  distinguish  between  port  and  starboard; 
soon  afterwards  it  became  necessary  to  recruit  convicts  and 
slaves,  and  in  1538  a  royal  pardon  was  granted  to  all  prisoners 
who  would  serve  in  India,  except  criminals  under  sentence  for 
treason  and  canonical  offences.  Linschoten  estimates  that  of  all 
those  who  went  to  the  East  not  one  in  ten  returned.  The  heaviest 
losses  were  due  to  war,  shipwreck  and  tropical  diseases,  but  large 
numbers  of  the  underpaid  or  unpaid  soldiers  deserted  to  the 
armies  of  native  states.  It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than 
approximately  accurate  statistics  of  the  resultant  depopulation 
of  Portugal;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  decreased  from  about  1,800,000  or  2,000,000  in  1500  to 
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about  1,080,000  in  X5S6.  The  process  of  decay  was  hastened 
by  frequent  outbreaks  of  plague,  sometimes  followed  by  famine; 
a  contemporary  manuscript  estimates  that  no  fewer  than  500 
persons  died  daily  in  Lisbon  alone  during  July,  August  and 
September  1569,  and  in  some  other  years  the  joint  effects  of 
plague  and  famine  were  little  less  disastrous. 

While  the  country  was  being  drained  of  its  best  citizens, 
hordes  of  slaves  were  imported  to  fill  the  vacancies,  especially 

into  the  southern  provinces.^  Manual  labour  was 
Trmd*.  **  ^^^  discredited;  the  peasants  sold  their  farms  and 

emigrated  or  flocked  to  the  Xowns;  and  small  hold- 
ings were  merged  into  vast  estates,  unscientifically  cultivated 
by  slaves  and  comparable  with  the  latijundia  which  caused  so 
many  agrarian  evils  during  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  Roman 
fcpublic.  The  decadence  of  agriculture  partly  explains  the 
prevalence  of  famine  at  a  time  when  Portuguese  maritime 
commerce  was  most  prosperous.  The  Portuguese  intermarried 
freely  with  their  slaves,  and  this  infusion  of  alien  blood  profoundly 
modified  the  character  and  physique  of  the  nation.  It  may  be 
said  without  exaggeration  that  the  Portuguese  of  tht  "  age  of 
discoveries  "  and  the  Portuguese  of  the  xyth  and  later  centuries 
were  two  different  races.  Albuquerque,  foreseeing  the  dangers 
that  would  arise  from  a  shortage  of  population  in  his  colonies, 
had  encouraged  his  soldiers  to  marry  captive  Brahman  and 
Mahommedan  women,  and  to  settle  in  India  as  farmers,  shop- 
keepers or  artisans.  Under  his  rule  the  experiment  was  fairly 
successful,  but  the  married  colonists  afterwards  became  a  privi- 
leged caste,  subsbting  upon  the  labour  of  their  slaves,  and  often 
disloyal  to  their  rulers.  Intermarriage  led  to  the  adoption^  even 
by  the  rich,  and  especially  by  women  (see  Goa),  of  Asiatic  dress, 
manners  and  modes  of  thought.  Thus  in  the  East,  as  in  Europe, 
slavery  reacted  upon  every  class  of  the  Portuguese. 

The  banishment,  or  forcible  conversion,  of  the  Jews  deprived 
Portugal  of  its  middle  class  and  of  its  most  scientific  traders  and 
TbtPtwf  financiers.  Though  the  Jews  had  always  been 
cmUoaot  compelled  to  reside  in  separate  quarters  called 
th^Jewa,  Juderias,  or  Jewries,  they  had  been  protected  by 
the  earlier  Portuguese  kings.  Before  1223  their  courts  had 
received  autonomy  in  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction;  their  chief 
rabbi  was  appointed  by  the  king  and  entitled  to  use  the  royal 
arms  on  his  seal.'  Alphonso  V.  even  permitted  his  Jewish  subjects 
to  live  outside  the  Juderfas,  relieved  them  from  the  obligation 
to  wear  a  distinctive  costume  (enforced  in  1325),  and  nominated 
a  Jew,  Isaac  Abrabanel  (9.9.) •  as  his  minbter  of  finance.  In 
culture  the  Portuguese  Jews  surpassed  their  rulers.  Many  of 
them  were  well  versed  in  Aristotelian  and  Arabic  philosophy,  in 
astronomy,  mathematics,  and  especially  in  medicine.  Three 
Hebrew  printing-presses  were  established  between  1487  and  1495; 
both  John  II.  and  Emanuel  L  employed  Jewish  physicians;  it 
was  a  Jew — Abraham  Zacuto  ben  Samuel— who  supplied  Vasco 
da  Gama  with  nautical  instruments;  and  Jews  were  employed 
in  the  overland  journeys  by  which  the  Portuguese  court  first 
endeavoured  to  obtain  information  on  Far  Eastern  affairs. 
The  Jews  paid  taxes  on  practically  every  business  transaction, 
besides  a  special  poll-tax  of  30  dinhciros  in  memory  of  the  30 
pieces  of  silver  paid  to  Judas  Iscariot;  and  for  this  reason  they 
were  protected  by  the  Crown.  For  centuries  they  were  also 
tolerated  by  the  commons;  but  the  other  orders — ecclesiastics 
and  nobles — resented  their  religious  exclusiveness  or  envied  their 
wealth,  and  gradually  fostered  the  growth  of  popular  prejudice 
against  them.  In  1449  the  Lisbon  Juderfas  were  stormed  and 
sacked,  and  between  1450  and  1481  the  cortes  four  times 
petitioned  the  Crown  to  enforce  the  anti- Jewish  provisions  of 
the  canon  law.  John  II.  gave  asylum  to  90,000  Jewish  refugees 
from  Castile,  in  return  for  a  heavy  poll-tax  and  on  condition 
that  they  should  leave  the  country  within  eight  months,  in  ships 
furnished  by  himself.  These  ships  were  not  provided  in  time, 
and  the  Jews  who  were  thus  unable  to  depart  were  enslaved, 

1  In  the  north,  which  had  been  relatively  immune  from  wars 
agriculture  was  more  prosperous  and  the  peasants  more  tenacious 
of  their  land ;  ■  hence  the  continuance  of  peasant  proprietorship 
and  the  rarity  of  African  types  between  the  Uouro  and  the  Minbo. 


while  their  children  were  deported  to  the  island  of  St  Thomas, 
and  there  left  to  survive  as  best  they  might.  In  1496  Emanuel  L 
desired  to  wed  Isabella,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  but 
found  that  he  was  first  required  to  purify  his  kingdom  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  accordingly  commanded  to  leave  Portugal  before 
the  end  of  October  1497.  But  in  order  to  avoid  the  economic 
dangers  threatened  by  such  an  exodus,  every  Jew  and  Jewess 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  24  was  seized  and  forcibly  baptised 
(19th  March):  "Christians"  were  not  required  to  emigrate. 
In  October  20,000  adults  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  Tbese 
"  New  Christians  "  or  "  Maranos,"  as  they  were  called,  were 
forbidden  to  leave  the  country  between  1498  and  1507.  In 
April  1506  most  of  those  who  resided  in  Lisbon  were  massacred 
during  a  riot,  but  throughout  the  rest  of  Emanuel's  reign  they 
were* immune  from  violence,  and  were  again  permitted  to 
emigrate— an  opportunity  of  which  the  majority  took  advantage. 
Large  numbers  settled  in  Holland,  where  their  commercial  talent 
afterwards  greatly  assisted  the  Dutch  in  their  rivalry  with  the 
Portuguese. 

The  Reformati6n  never  reached  Portugal,  but  even  here  the 
critical  tendencies  which  elsewhere  preceded  Reform,  were 
already  at  work.  Their  origin  is  to  be  sought  not  7^ 
so  much  in  the  Revival  of  Learning  as  in  the  fact  that  i 
the  Portuguese  had  learned,  on  their  voyages  of  * 
discovery,  to  see  and  think  for  themselves.  The ' 
true  scientific  spirit  may  be  traced  throughout  the  Roleiros  of 
D.  Jo&o  de  Castro  (q.v.)  and  the  Colioguios  of  Garcia  de  Orta — 
men  who  deserted  books  for  experiment  and  manifested  a  new 
interest  in  the  physical  world.  But  orthodox  churchmen  feared 
that  even  in  Portugal  this  appeal  from  authority  to  experience 
would  lead  to  an  attack  upon  religious  doctrines  previously 
regarded  as  beyond  criticism.  To  check  this  dangerous  move> 
ment  of  ideas,  they  demanded  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition 
into  Portugal.  The  agents  of  the  "  New  Christians  "  in  Rome 
long  contrived,  by  lavish  bribery  and  with  the  support  of  many 
enlightened  Portuguese,  to  delay  the  preliminary  negotiations; 
but  in  1536  the  Holy  Office  was  established  in  Lisbon,  where  the 
first  auto-da-fi  was  held  in  1540,  and  in  1560  its  operations  were 
extended  to  India.  It  seems  probable  that  the  influence  of  the 
tribunal  upon  Portuguese  life  and  thought  has  been  exaggerated. 
Aiiios-da-fi  were  rare  events;  their  victims  were  not  as  a  rule 
serious  thinkers,  but  persons  accused  of  sorcery  or  Judaizing, 
nor  were  they  more  numerous  than  the  victims  of  the  En^ish 
laws  relating  to  witchcraft  and  heresy.  But  the  worst  \ices 
of  the  Inquisition  were  the  widespread  system  of  <ielation  it 
encouraged  by  paying  informers  out  of  the  property  of  the  con- 
demned, and  its  action  as  a  trading  and  landholding  association. 
Quite  as  serious,  in  their  effects  upon  national  life,  were  the 
severe  censorship  to  which  all  printed  matter  was  liable  before 
publication  and  the  control  of  education  by  the  Jesuits.  Poetry 
and  imaginative  literature  usually  escaped  censure;  but  histories 
were  mutilated  and  all  original  scientific  and  philosophical  work 
was  banned.  Portuguese  education  centred  in  the  national 
university  of  Coimbra,  which  had  long  shown  itself  ready  to 
assimilate  new  ideas;  between  1537  and  1547  John  III.  persuaded 
many  eminent  foreign  teachers — among  them  the  Scottish 
humanist  George  Buchanan  (q.v.)  and  the  French  mathenuitician 
£lie  Vinet — to  lecture  in  its  schools.  But  the  discipline  of  the 
university  needed  reform,  and  the  task  was  entrusted  to  the 
Jesuits.  By  isss  they  had  secured  control  over  Coimbra— a 
control  which  lasted  for  two  centuries  and  extended  to  the  whole 
educational  system  of  the  country.  The  effects  of  this  change 
upon  the  national  character  were  serious  and  permanent. 
Portugal  sank  back  into  the  middle  ages.  The  old  initiative 
and  self-reliance  of  th.'  m.tion,  already  shaken  by  yearsof  disaster, 
were  now  completely  undermined,  and  the  people  submitted 
without  show  of  resistance  to  a  theocracy  disguised  as  absdiute 
monarchy. 

Emanuel  I.  had  been  a  fearless  despot,  such  as  Portugal 
needed  if  its  scattered  dependencies  were  to  remain  subject  to 
the  central  government.  During  his  reign  (1495-1521)  the 
Church    was   never   permitted    to  encroach  upon  the   roytl 
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prerogative.  He  even  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  protest  against 
ecclesiastical  comiptioD,  as  well  as  to  checkmate  the  Venetian 
rmihw  diplomatists  who  threatened  Europe  with  Ottoman 
•rtt*  vengeance  if  the  Portuguese  commercial  monopoly 
'  were  not  relaxed.  The  Oriental  magnificence  of  these 
,  ndtably  that  of  15x4,  and  the  fact  that  a  king  of 
Foitugal  daxcd  openly  to  criticize  the  morals  of  the  Vatican, 
temporarfly  enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  monarchy.  But 
Emanuel  L  was  the  last  great  king  of  the  Aviz  dynasty.  He  had 
porsoed  the  traditional  policy  of  intermarriage  with  the  royal 
families  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  hoping  to  weld  together  the 
^Mnish  and  Portuguese  dominions  into  a  single  world-wide 


"  SebastiaQism  "  became  a  religion;  its  votaries  were  numbered 
by  thousands,  and  four  impostors  arose  in  succession,  each 
claiming  to  be  the  rci  encuberUtf  or  "  hidden  king,"  whose  advent 
was  so  ardently  desired  (see  Sebastian). 

There  was  no  surviving  prince  of  the  Aviz  dynasty  except  the 
aged,  feeble  and  almost  insane  Cardinal  Prince  Henry,  who,  as  a 
younger  sop  of  Emanuel  I.,  now  became  king.  Henry  died  on 
the  3i8t  of  January  1580,  and  the  throne  was  thus  left  vacant. 
There  were  five  principal  claimants— Philip  11.  of  Spain;  Phili- 
bert,  duke  of  Savoy;  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato;  Catherine,  duchess 
of  Braganza;  and  Ranuccio,  duke  of  Parma— whose  relationship 
to  Emanuel  I.  is  shown  in  the  following  tables— 
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empire  ruled  by  the  bouse  of  Aviz.  His  ambition  narrowly 
miaed  fulfilment,  for  Prince  Miguel,  his  eldest  son,  was  recognized 
(1498)  as  heir  to  the  Spanish  thrones.  But  Miguel  died  in  infancy, 
and  ha  inheritance  passed  to  the  Habsburgs.  Frequent  inter- 
maiiiace,  often  so  far  within  the  prohibited  degress  as  to  require 
a  papal  dispensation,  may  possibly  explain  the  weakened  vitality 
of  the  Fiortuguesfe  royal  faznily,  which  was  now  subject  to  epilepsy, 
insanity  and  premature  decay.  The  decadence  of  the  monarchy 
as  A  national  institution  was  reflected  in  the  decadence  of  the 
cortes,  'vriaich  was  rarely  summoned  between  1521  and  1580. 
John  in.  (x53t'i557)  was  a  ruler  of  fair  ability,  who  became  in 
his  later  years  wholly  subservient  to  his  ecclesiastical  advisers.- 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Sebastian  (xS57'Z578)i  aged 
three  years.  UntO  the  king  came  of  age  (1568),  his  grandmother, 
Qoccn  Catherine,  a  fanatical  daughter  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  and 
Us  great-unde.  Prince  Henry,  cardinal  and  inquisitor-general, 
governed  as  joint  regents.  Both  were  dominated  by  their  Jesuit 
confesaocs,  and  a  Jesuit,  D.  Luis  Gon^ves  da  Camara,  became 
the  tutor  and,  after  1568,  the  principal  adviser  of  Sebastian. 
The  king  was  a  strong-willed  and  weak-minded  ascetic,  Vrho 
entrusted  his  empire  to  the  Jesuits,  refused  to  marry,  although 
n»  the  dynasty  was  threatened  with  extinction,  and 

Dtmattrot  spent  years  in  preparing  for  a  crusade  against  the 
AlKMtr,  Moors.  The  wisest  act  of  John  UI.  had  been  his 
withdrawal  of  all  the  Portuguese  garrisons  in  Mdrocco  except 
those  at  Ceuta,  Arzila  and  Tangier.  Sebastian  reversed  this 
polky.  Hb  first  expedition  to  Africa  (xs74)  was  a  mere  recon- 
w^imgMnr»^  but  four  years  later  s  favourable  opportunity  for 
invasion  arrived.  A  dethroned  sultan  of  Morocco,  named 
Hulai  Ahmad  (Mahommed  XI.),  offered  to  acknowledge  Portu- 
guese suseninty  if  he  were  restored  to  the  throne  by  Portuguese 
arms,  and  Sebaistian  eagerly  accepted  these  terms.  The  fiower 
of  his  army  was  in  Asia  and  his  treasury  was  empty;  but  he 
cootrived  to  extort  funds  from  the  "  New  Christians,"  and  col- 
lected a  iatat  of  some  x8,ooo  men,  chiefiy  untrained  lads,  worn- 
out  veterans,  and  foreign  free-lances.  At  An^la,  where  he  landed, 
be  was  joined  by  Mulai  Ahmad,  who  could  only  muster  800 
soldiers.  Thence  Sebastian  sought  to  proceed  overkud  to  the 
seaport  of  £1  Axaish,  despite  the  advice  of  his  ally  and  of  others 
who  knew  the  country.  After  a  long  desert  march  under  an 
,  August  sun,  he  took  up  an  indefensible  position  in  a  valley  near 
Al  Kasr  al  Kebir  (g.«.).  On  the  morrow  (Aug.  4»  1578)  they 
vcre  sarraonded  by  the  superior  forces  of  Abd  el  Malek,  the 
icign&ag  sultan,  and  after  a  brave  resistance  Sebastian  was  killed 
and  bis  army  almost  annihilated.^  So  overwhelming. was  the 
daaster  that  the  Portuguese  people  refused  to  believe  the  truth. 
It  was  nunoored  that  Sebastian  still  lived,  and  would  sooner  or 
later  return  and  restore  the  past  greatness  of  his  country. 


Tentative  and  hardly  serious  claims  were  also  put  forward  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  as  ex  officio  heir-general  to  a  cardinal,  and  by 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  as  a  descendant  of  Alphonso  HI.  and 
Matilda  of  Boulc^ne. 

S.  The  "  Sixly  Years'  Capiivity  ":  15^1-1^40.— The  university 
of  Coimbra  declared  in  favour  of  Catherine,  duchess  of  Braganza, 
but  the  pricAr  of  Crato  was  the  only  rival  who  offered  any  serious 
resistance  to  Philip  II.  D.  Antonio  proclaimed  himself  king  and 
occupied  Lisbon.  The  advocates  of  union  with  Spain,  however, 
were  numerous,  influential,  and  ably  led  by  their  spokesmen  in  the 
cortes,  Christov&o  de  Moura  and  Antonio  Pinheiro,  bishop  of 
Leiria.  The  duke  of  Braganza  was  won  over  to  their  side,  chiefly 
by  the  promise  that  he  should  be  king  of  Brazil  if  Philip  II. 
became  king  of  Portugal-^a  promise  never  fulfilled.  Above  all, 
the  Church,  including  the  Society  of  Jesus,  naturally  favoured 
the  Habsburg  claimant,  who  represented  its  two  foremost 
champions,  Spain  and  Austria.  In  X58X  a  Spanish  army,  led 
by  the  duke  of  Alva,  entered  Pbrtugal  and  easily  defeated  the 
levies  of  D.  Antonio -at  Alcantara.  The  prior  escaped  to  Paris 
and  appealed  to  France  and  England  for  assistance.  In  1583  a 
French  fleet  attempted  to  seize  the  Azores  in  his  interest,  but 
was  defeated.  In  1589  an  English  fleet  was  sent  to  aid  the  prior 
in  a  projected  invasion  of  Portugal,  but  owing  to  a  quarrel 
between  its  commanders,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Norris, 
the  expedition  was  abandoned.  D.  Antonio  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  X594. 

Meanwhile  the  victory  of  Alcantara  left  Philip  n.  supreme 
in  Portugal,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  crowned  king.  His 
constitutional  position  was  defined  at  the  Cortes  of  Thomar 
(1581).  Portugal  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  conquered  or 
annexed  province,  but  as  a  separate  kingdom,  joined  to  Spain 
solely  by  a  personal  union  similar  to  the  union  between  Castile 
and  Aragon  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  At  Thomar  Philip 
II.  promised  to  maintain  the  rights  and  liberties  conceded  by  his 
predecessors  on  the  Portuguese  throne,  to  summon  the  Cortes  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  to  create  a  Portuguese  privy  council 
which  should  accompany  the  king  everywhere  and  be  consulted 
on  all  matters  affecting  Portuguese  interests.  Brazil  and  the 
settlements  in  Africa  and  Asia  were  still  to  belong  to  Portugal, 
not  to  Spain,  and  neither  in  Portugal  nor  in  its  colonies  was  any 
alien  to  be  given  lands,  public  office,  or  jurisdiction.  On  these 
terms  the.  political  union  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  was  accom- 
plished. It  was  the  final  stage  in  a  process  of  accretion  dating 
back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  reconquest  in  the  8th 
century.  Asturias  had  been  imited  with  Leon,  Leon  with  Castfle, 
Castile  with  Aragon.  All  these  precedenU  seemed  to  indicate 
that  Spain  and  Portugal  would  ultimately  form  one  state;  and 
despite  the  strong  nationalism  which  their  separate  language  and 
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history  had  inspired  among  the  Portuguese,  the  union  of  1581 
might  have  endured  if  the  terms  of  the  Thomar  compact  had 
been  observed.  But  few  of  the  promises  made  in  158 1  were 
kept  by  the  three  Spanish  kings  who  ruled  over  Portugal — 
Philip  n.  (1581-1598).  Pliilip  UI.  (1598-1621)  and  PhiUp  IV. 
(162Z-1640).*  The  cortes  was  only  once  summoned  (1619), 
and  the  government  of  Portugal  was  entrusted  by  Philip  III. 
chiefly  to  Francis  duke  of  Lerma,  by  Philip  IV.  chiefly  toOUvares 
(q.v.).  The  kingdom  and  its  dependencies  were  also  involved  in 
the  naval  disasters  which  overtook  Spain.  Faro  in  Algarve  was 
sacked  in  1595  by  the  English,  who  ravaged  the  Azores  in  1596: 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  world  Engli^,  French  and  Dutch 
combined  to  harass  Portuguese  trade  and  seize  Portuguese 
possessions.  (See  especially  Brazil;  Indu;  Malay  Archi- 
pelago.) Union  with  Spain  had  exposed  Portugal  to  the 
hostility  of  the  strongest  naval  powers  of  western  Europe, 
and  had  deprived  it  of  the  power  to  conclude  an  independent 
peace. 

Insurrections  in  Lisbon  (1634)  and  Evora  (1637)  bore  witness 
to  the  general  discontent,  but  until  1640  the  Spanish  ascendancy 
n9  was  never  seriously  endangered.    In  1640  war  with 

j?ete«Mi  France  and  a  revolution  in  Catalonia  haid  taxed  the 
0/IM9.  military  resources  of  Spain  to  the  utmost.  The 
royal  authority  in  Portugal  was  delegated  to  Margaret  of  Savoy, 
duchess  of  Mantua,  whose  tram  of  Spanish  and  Italian  courtiers 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  nobles,  while  the  harsh 
r\ile  of  her  secretary  of  state,  Miguel  de  Vasconcellos  de  Brito, 
provoked  the  resentment  of  all  classes.  Even  the  Jesuits,  whose 
influence  in  Portugal  had  steadily  increased  since  1555,  were 
now  prepared  to  act  in  the  interests  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and 
therefore  against  Philip  I y.  A  leader  was  found  m  John,  8th  duke 
of  Braganza,  who  as  a  grandson  of  the  duchess  Catherine  was 
descended  bom  Emanuel  I.  The  duke,  however,  was  naturally 
indolent,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  his  ambitbusand  energetic 
C{utilian  wife,  D.  Luiza  de  Guzman,  obtained  his  assent  to  the 
proposed  revolution.  He  refused  to  take  any  active  part  in  it; 
but  D.  Luiza  and  her  confidential  adviser,  JoOo  Pinto  Ribeiro, 
recruited  a  powerful  band  of  conspirators  among  the  disaffected 
nobles.  Their  plans  were  carefully  elaborated,  and  on  the  xst  of 
December  1640  various  strategic  points  were  seized,  the  few 
partisans  of  Spain  who  attempted  reustance  were  overpowered, 
and  a  provisional  government  was  formed  imder  D.  Rodrigo  da 
Cunha,  archbishop  of  Lisbon,  who  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  of  Portugal. 

6.  The  Rutoratum:  1640-' J7S5' — On  the  X3th  of  December 
1640  the  duke  of  Braganza  was  crowned  as  John  IV.,  and  on  the 
19th  of  January  1641  the  cortes  formally  accepted  him  as  king. 
Tlie  whole  country  had  already  declared  in  his  favour  and  expelled 
the  Spanish  garrisons,  an  example  followed  by  all  the  Portuguese 
dependencies.  Thus  the  **  Sixty  Years'  Captivity  "  came  to  an 
end  and  the  throne  passed  to  ^e  house  of  Braganza.  But  the 
Portuguese  were  well  aware  that  they  could  hardly  maintain 
their  independence  without  foreign  assistance,  and  ambassadors 
were  at  once  sent  to  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands  and  France. 
The  struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the  parliament  prevented 
Charles  I.  from  offering  aid,  but  he  immediately  recognized 
John  IV.  as  king.  Richelieu  and  the  states-general  of  the  Nether- 
lands despatched  fleets  to  the  Tagus;  but  commercial  rivalry 
in  Brazil  and  the  East  led  soon  afterwards  to  a  colonial  war 
with  the  Dutch,  and  Portugal  was  left  without  any  ally  except 
France. 

The  Portuguese  armies  were  at  first  successful.  D.  Matheus 
d'Albuquerque  defeated  the  Spaniards  under  the  baron  of 
WmtwUM  Molingen  at  Monti  jo  (May  a6,  1644),  and  througfa- 
Sfimia,  out  the  reign  of  John  IV.  (1640-1656)  they  suffered 
t949-it6a.  QQ  serious  reverse.  But  great  anxiety  was  caused 
by  a  plot  to  restore  Spanish  rule,  in  which  the  duke  of  Caminha 
and  the  archbishop  of  Braga  were  implicated;  and  especially 
by  the  action  of  Mazarin,  who  had  assumed  control  of  French 
foreign  policy  in  1642.  At  the  congress  of  Mttnster  (1643)  he 
refused  to  inake  the  independence  of  Portugal  a  condition  of 
I  Philip  I.,  II.  and  III.  of  Portugal 


peace  between  France  and  Spain;  and  in  a  letter  dated  the 
4th  of  October  1647  he  even  offered  the  Portuguese  Crown 
to  the  duke  of  Longueville— an  offer  which  illustrates  the 
weakness  of  John  IV.  and  the  dependence  of  Portugal  upon 
France. 

John  IV.  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Alphonso  VI. 
(1656-1683),  who  was  then  aged  thirteen.  During  the  king's 
minority  the  queen-mother,  D.  Luiza,  acted  as  regent.  She 
prosecuted  the  war  with  vigour,  and  on  the  14th  of  January  1659 
a  Portuguese  army  commanded  by  D.  Antonio  Luiz  de  Menezes, 
count  of  Cantanhede,  defeated  the  Spaniards  under  D.  Luiz  de 
Haro  at  Elvas.  In  March  1659,  however,  the  war  between 
France  and  Spain  was  ended  by  the  treaty  olf  the  Pyrenees;  and 
D.  Lmz  de  Haro,  acting  as  the  Spanish  plenipotentiary,  obtained 
the  inclusion  in  the  treaty  of  a  secret  article  by  which  France 
undertook  to  give  no  further  aid  to  Portugal.  Neither  Louis 
XIV.  nor  Mazarin  desired  the  aggrandisement  of  Spain  at  the 
expense  of  their  own  ally;  they  therefore  evaded  the  secret  article 
by  sending  Marshal  Schomberg  to  reorganise  the  Portuguese 
army  (1660),  and  by  helping  forward  a  marriage  between 
Charles  II.  of  England  and  Catherine  of  Braganza,  the  sister 
of  Alphonso  VL  This  project  had  been  alrndy  mooted  by 
D.  Luiza,  who  had  foreseen  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart 
monarchy,  and  had  in  1650  welcomed  the  exiled  princes 
Rupert  and  Maurice  at  the  court  of  John  IV.  The  dowry  to 
be  paid  by  Portugal  was  fixed  at  £500,000  and  the  cession  to 
Great  Britain  of  Bombay  and  Tangier.  In  May  1663  the 
marriage  was  celebrated,  and  thus  Great  Britain  took  the 
place  of  France  as  the  active  ally  of  Portugal. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  20th  of  June  i66a,  the  regency  had  been 
terminated  by  a  palace  revolution.  Alphonso  VL  declared 
himself  of  age  and  seized  the  royal  authority;  D.  ffifm^^^m,^ 
Luiza  retired  to  a  convent.  The  king  was  feeble  oatfCnMb 
and  vicious,  but  had  wit  enough  to  leave  the^^**^- 
conduct  of  affairs  to  stronger  hands.  D.  Luiz  de  Sousa  e 
Vasconcellos,  count  of  Castello  Melhor,  directed  the  policy  of  the 
nation  while  Schomberg  took  charge  6f  its  defence.  The  army, 
reinforced  by  British  troops,  under  the  earl  of  Inchiquin  and  by 
French  and  German  volunteers  or  mercenaries,  was  led  in  the 
field  by  Portuguese  generals,  who  successfully  carried  out  the 
plans  of  Schomberg.  On  the  8th  of  June  1663  the  count  of 
Villa  Flor  utterly  d^eated  D.  John  of  Austria,  and  retook  Evora, 
which  had  been  captured  by  the  invaders;  on  the  7th  of  July 
1664  Pedro  de  Ma^dh&es  defeated  the  doke  of  Osuna  j.t  Ciudad 
Rodrigo;  on  the  Z7th  of  June  1665  the  marquess  of  Marialva 
destroyed  a  Spanish  army  led  by  the  marquess  of  Carracefla  at 
the  battle  of  Montes  Claros,  and  ChristovSo  de  Brito  Pcreira 
followed  up  this  victory  with  another  at  Villa  Vi^osa.  The 
Spaniards  failed  to  gain  any  compensating  advantage,  and  on 
the  13th  of  February  1668  peace  was  concluded  at  Lisbon,  Spain 
at  last  consenting  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Portuguese 
kingdom. 

The  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Lisbon  had  been  preceded  by 
another  palace  revolution.  Castello  Melhor,  hoping  to  secure 
further  French  support  for  his  country,  had  arranged  a  marriage 
between  Alphonso  VI.  and  Marie  Fran^oisc  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Charles  Amadeus  of  Nemours,  and  grand-daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France.  The  marriage,  celebrated  in  1666,  caused  the  down- 
fall both  of  Castello  Melhor  and  of  the  king.  Queen  Marie 
detested  Alphonso  and  fell  in  love  with  his  brother  D.  Pedro; 
and  after  four  months  of  a  hated  union  she  left  the  palace  and 
applied  to  the  chapter  of  Lisbon  cathedral  to  annul  her  marriage 
on  the  ground  of  non-consummation.  D.  Pedro  imprisoned 
the  king  and  assumed  the  regency;  on  the  ist  of  January  x66& 
his  authority  was  recognized  by  the  cortes;  on  the  24th  of  March 
the  annulment  of  the  queen's  marriage  was  pronounced  and 
confirmed  by  the  pope;  on  the  2nd  of  April  she  married  the 
regent.  Castello  Melhor  was  permitted  to  escape  to  France,  while 
Alphonso  VI.  was  banished  to  Terceira  in  the  Azores.  A 
conspiracy  to  restore  him  to  the  throne  was  discovered  in  1674, 
and  he  was  removed  to  Cintra,  where  he  died  in  1683. 

Pedro  11.^  who  had  acted  as  regent  for  fifteen  yean,  now 
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became  king.  His  reign  (x6S3>i7o6)  is  &  period  of  supreme 
importance  in  the  economic  and  constitutional  history  of  Por- 
nmcoftm  ^^>S^  "^^  goldfields  of  Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil, 
sBdthm  discovered  about  1693,  brought  a  vast  revenue  in 
Mmhaoa  royalties  to  the  Crown,  which  was  thus  enabled  to 
y^^rno*  govern  without  summoning  the  cortes  to  vote  supply. 
In  1697  tSbe  cortes  met  for  the  last  time  before  the  era  of  con- 
stitutional government.  Even  more  important  was  the  change 
effected  when  the  Whig  ministry  of  Great  Britain  sent  John 
Methuen  to  Lisbon  to  negotiate  a  commercial  agreement.  The 
Methuen  Treaty,  signed  on  the  a  7th  of  December  1703,  detached 
Portugal  from,  the  French  alliance,  and  made  her  for  more  than 
rso  years  a  commercial  and  political  satellite  of  Great  Britain. 
Its  most  far-reaching  provisions  were  those  which  admitted 
Pbrtugueae  wines  to  Die  British  market  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty 
than  was  imposed  upon  French  and  German  wines,  in  return 
for  a  corresponding  preference  to  English  textiles.  The  demand 
for  "Port"  and  "Madeira"  was  thus  artificially  stimulated 
to  such  an  extent  that  almost  the  whole  productive  energy  of 
Portugal  was  concentrated  upon  the  wine  and  cork  trades. 
Other  industries,  including  agriculture,  were  neglected,  and 
even  food-stuffs  were  imported  from  Great  Britain.  The 
disastrous  economic  results  of  the  treaty  were  temporarily 
concealed  by  the  influx  of  gold  from  Brazil,  the  check  upon 
emigration  from  the  wine-growing  northern  provinces,  and  the 
military  advantages  of  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  Nor  was 
the  virtual  abolition  of  the  cortes  seriously  felt  at  first,  owing 
to  the  excellent  internal  administration  of  Pedro  II.  and  his 
minister  the  duke  of  CadavaL 

Pedro  II.  had  at  first  wished  to  remain  neutral  in  the  impend- 
ing struggle  between  Philip  V.  and  the  archduke  Charles,  rival 
w^mfthm  claimants  for  the  throne  of  Spain.  But  Queen 
gPMiiA  Marie  had  died  in  1683,  and  in  1687  Cadaval  had 
s»nnfriM.  induced  the  king  to  marry  Maria  Sophia  de  Neuberg, 
daui^ter  of  the  elector-palatine.  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  who 
had  hoped  through  the  influence  of  Queen  Marie  to  secure 
Portuguese  support  for  his  own  grandson  Philip  V.,  realized  that 
tfau  second  marriage  might  thwart  his  policy,  and  strove  to 
redress  the  balance  by  creating  a  strong  party  at  the  court  of 
Lisbon.  He  so  far  succeeded  that  in  X700  Pedro  11.  recognized 
Philip  V.  as  king  of  Spain  and  in  1702  protected  a  French  fleet 
in  the  Tagus  against  the  British.  It  was  this  incident  that  caused 
the  despatch  of  the  Methuen  mission  and  the  renewal  of  the 
Angk>-Portuguese  alliance  in  2703.  On  the  7th  of  March  2704  a 
British  fleet  under  Sir  George  Rooke  reached  Lisbon,  convoying 
the  archduke  Charles  and  xo,ooo  British  troops,  who  were 
jcHned  by  a  Portuguese  army  under  D.  Jo&o  de  Sousa,  marquess 
das  Miiias,  and  at  once  invaded  Spain.  (For  the  campaigns  of 
Z704-X3f  see  Spanish  Succession,  Was  op  the.)  In  1705 
Pedro  n.  was  compelled  by  failing  health  to  appoint  a  regent, 
and  chose  his  sister,  Catherine  of  Braganza,  queen-dowager  of 
England.  On  the  death  of  the  king  (Dec.  9,  2706)  Cadaval 
arranged  a  marriage  between  his  successor  John  V.  (1706- 
1750)  and  the  archduchess  Marianna,  sister  of  the  archduke 
Chades,  thus  binding  Portugal  more  closely  to  the  Anglo- 
Austrian  cause.  The  strain  of  the  war  was  acutely  felt  in 
Portugal,  especially  in  2712,  when  the  French  admiral  Duguay- 
Trooin  sacked  Rio  de  Janeho  and  cut  off  the  Brazilian  treasure- 
thipi.  At  last,  on  the  6th  of  February  27x5,  nearly  two  years 
after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  peace  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
was  concluded  at  Madrid. 

Never  was  the  Portuguese  down  richer  than  in  the  years 
I7I5'X75S;  rarely  had  the  kingdom  prospered  less.  The 
Ti*4fos-  commercial  and  financial  evils  rife  imder  the  last 
ye^*"|<^  kings  of  the  Aviz  dynasty  were  now  repeated. 
"More  gold  had  been  discovered  in  Matto  Grosso, 
diamonds  in  Mixias  Geraes.  As  in  the  x6th  century  immense 
quantities  of  bullion  were  imported  by  the  treasury,  and  were 
lavtthcd  upon  war,  luxury  and  the  Church,  while  agriculture 
and  manufactures  continued  to  decline,  and  the  coimtryside  was 
depopulated  by  einigration  to  Bradl.  John  V.  was  a  spendthrift 
aad  a  bigot.    He  gave  and  lent  enormous  suxns  to  successive 


popes,  and  at  the  bidding  of  Clement  XL  he  joined  a  "  crusade  " 
against  the  Turks  in  which  his  ships  helped  to  win  a  naval 
action  off  Cape  Matapan  (2717).  For  these  scrvites  he  received 
the  title  of  PiddisHmus,  "Most  Faithful";  "Majesty"  had 
already  been  adopted  by  John  IV.  instead  of  the  medieval 
"  Highness,"  and  the  new  style  was  intended  to  place  the  king  of 
Portugal  on  an  equality  with  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  of 
France  and  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty  of  Spain.  John  V.  was 
also  empowered  to  create  a  multitude  of  new  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  and  the  archbishop  of  Lisbon  was  granted  the  rank  and 
style  of  Patriarch  ex  officio.  To  the  patriarchate  was  appended 
a  Sacred  College  of  24  prelates,  who  were  privileged  to  officiate 
in  the  scarlet  robes  of  cardinals,  while  the  patriarch  wore  the 
vestments  of  a  second  pope.  Though  regiments  were  disbanded, 
fleets  put  out  of  commission  and  fortresses  dismantled  to  save 
the  cost  of  their  upkeep,  the  Crown  paid  nearly  £200,000  yearly 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  new  Iderarchy,  and  squandered 
untold  wealth  on  the  erection  of  churches  and  monasteries.  In 
the  church  of  SAo  Roque  in  Lisbon,  the  decoration  of  a  single 
chapel  measuring  27  ft.  by  2a  ft.  cost  £225,000;  the  expenditure 
on  the  convent-palace  of  Mafra  {q.v.)  exceeded  £^,000,000. 

John  V.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joseph  (2750-2777).  Five 
years  afterwards  Portugal  was  oveitaken  by  the  tremendous 
disaster  of  the  Lisbon  earthquake  (see  Lisbon),  which,  as  Oliveira 
Martins  justly  observes,  was  "  more  than  a  cataclysm  of  nature; 
it  was  a  moral  revolution."  It  brought  the  Restoration  period 
to  an  end  (1755).  Throughout  that  period  the  monarchy  had 
occupied  a  precarious  position,  dependent  \mtil  2668  for  its 
very  existence,  and  after  2668  for  its  stability,  on  foreign  support. 
Its  policy  had  been  moulded  to  suit  France  or  Great  Britain, 
while  its  internal  administration  had  normally  been  directed 
by  the  Church.  The  cortes  had  grown  obsolete;  the  feudal 
aristocracy  were  become  courtiers.  Once  more,  as  in  2580, 
Portugal  was  governed  by  ecclesiastics  in  the  name  of  an  absolute 
monarch;  once  more,  as  in  2580,  the  chief  strength  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical party  was  the  Sodety  of  Jesus,  which  still  controlled  the 
conscience  and  mind  of  the  nation  and  of  its  nominal  rulers, 
through  the  confessional  and  the  schools. 

7.  The  Reform  of  the  Monarchy:  1755^/52^.— The  U2iity  of 
Portuguese  history  is  hard  to  perceive  in  the  years  whidx 
witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Pombaline  regime,  the  reign  of 
the  mad  queen  Maria,  the  Peninsular  War  and  the  subsequent 
chaos  of  revolutionary  intrigue.  At  first  sig^t  it  seems  absurd 
to  characterize  this  period  of  despotism  ending  in  war,  ruin  and 
anarchy  as  a  period  of  reform.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible 
to  trace  through  the  apparent  chaos  an  uninterrupted  move- 
ment from  absolutism  to  representative  institutions.  Pombal 
liberated  the  monarchy  from  clerical  domination,  and  thus 
unwittingly  opened  the  door  to  those  "  French  principles," 
or  democratic  ideas,  which  spread  rapidly  after  his  downfall  in 
1777.  The  destruction  of  an  obsolete  political  system,  begun 
by  Pombal,  was  completed  by  the  Peninsular  War;  while  French 
invaders  and  British  governors  together  quickened  among  the 
Portuguese  a  new  consciousness  of  their  nationality,  and  a  new 
desire  for  political  rights,  whidi  rendered  inevitable  the  change 
to  constitutional  monarchy. 

Two  days  after  the  accession  of  Ring  Joseph,  SebastiSo  Jos^  de 
Carvalho  e  Mello,  better  known  as  the  marquess  of  Pombal  {q.v.), 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs 
and  war.    In  a  few  months  he  gained  an  ascendancy  J^.'jty 
over  the  king's  mind  which  lasted  until  the  end  of  the 
reign,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  courage  and  wisdom  shown 
by  Pombal  at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake.    His  policy 
was  to  strengthen  the  monarchy  and  to  use  it  for  the  furtherance 
of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  reform.    Beginning  with  finance 
and  commerce,  he  reversed  the  buUionist  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  reorganized  the  entire  system  of  taxation.    He  sought 
to  undo  the  worst  consequences  of  the  Methuen  treaty  by  the 
creation  of  national  industries,  establishing  a  gunpowder  factory 
and  a  sugar  refinery  in  2751,  a  silk  industry  in  2752,  wool,  paper 
and  glass  factories  after  2759-     Colonial   development    was 
fostered,  and    the  commercial  dependence  of  Portugal   upoxs 
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Great  BritAin  was  reduced,  by  the  formation  of  chartered 
companies,  the  first  of  which  (1753)  was  given  control  of  the 
Algarve  sardine  and  tunny  fisheries.  The  Oidembourg  Company 
(1754)  received  a  monopc^y  of  trade  with  the  Portuguese  colonies 
in  the  East;  extensive  monopolist  rights  were  also  conce<|ed  to 
the  Pari  and  Maranhio  Company  (1755)  and  the  Pemambuco 
and  Parahyba  Company  (1759).  In  Lisbon  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce {Junta  do  cotnmercio)  was  organized  in  1756  to  replace  an 
older  association  of  merchants,  the  Maa  dos  komens  de  negodo^ 
which  had  attacked  the  Par&  Company;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
Alto  Douro  Company  was  formed  to  control  the  port-wine  trade 
and  to  break  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  a  syndicate  of  British 
wine  merchants.  This  company  met  with  strong  opposition, 
culminating  in  a  rising  at  Ot)orto  (February  1757),  which  was 
savagely  suppressed. 

Both  his  commercial  policy  and  his  desire  to  strengthen  the 
Crown  brought  Pombal  into  conflict  with  the  Church  and  the 
aristocracy.  In  1 751  he  had  made  all  sentences  passed  by  the 
Inquisition  subject  to  revision  by  the  Crown.  The  liberation 
of  all  slaves  in  Par&  and  Maranh&o  except  negroes  (i  755),  and  the 
creation  of  the  Pari  Company,  were  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  Jesuits,  whose  administrative  authority  ove^  t)ie  Indians 
of  Brazil  was  also  curtailed.  Various  charges  were  brought 
against  the  Society  by  Pombal,  and  in  September  1759,  after 
five  years  of  heated  controversy  (see  Jesuits),  he  published  a 
decree  of  expulsion  against  all  its  members  in  the  Portuguese 
dominions.  His  power  at  court  had  previously  been  strengthened 
by  the  so-called  Tavora  plot.  The  marquess  and  marchioness 
of  Tavora  and  their  two  sons,  with  the  duke  of  Aveiro,  the  count 
of  Atouguia  and  other 'noblemen,  were  accused  of  complicity 
in  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Ring  Joseph  (September  1758). 
Pombal  appointed  a  special  tribunal  to  judge  the  case;  many  of 
the  accusied,  including  those  already  mentioned,  were  found 
guilty  and  executed;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  implicate 
the  Jesuits.  Pombal's  enemies  declared  that  he  himsdf  had 
organized  the  attack  upon  the  king,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw 
suspicion  upon  his  political  opponents  and  to  gain  credit  for 
himself.  This  accusation  was  not  proved,  but  the  history  of  the 
Tavora  plot  remains  extremely  obscure.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  involved  Portugal  in  a  dilute  with  Pope  Clement  XIII.; 
in  June  1760  the  papal  nuncio  was  ordered  to  leave  Lisbon,  and 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican  were  only  resumed  after  the 
condemnation  of  the  Jesuits  by  Clement  XIV.,  in  July  2773. 

His  victory  over  the  Jesuits  left  Pombal  free  to  devdop  his 
plans  for  reform.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  education 
and  defence.  A  school  of  commerce  was  founded  in  1759;  in 
1760  the  censorship  of  books  was  transferred  from  an  ecclesi- 
astical to  a  lay  tribunal;  in  1761  the  former  Jesuit  college  in 
Lisbon  was  converted  into  a  college  for  the  sons  of  noblemen; 
in  1768  a  royal  printing-press  was  established;  in  1772  Pombal 
provided  for  a  complete  system  of  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, entailing  the  foundation  of  837  schools.  He  founded  a 
college  of  art  in  Mafra;  he  became  visitor  of  Coimbra  University, 
recast  its  statutes  and  introduced  the  teaching  of  natural  science. 
Funds  for  these  reforms  were  to  a  great  extent  provided  out  of 
the  sequestrated  property  of  the  Jesuits;  Pombal  also  effected 
great  economies  in  internal  administration.  He  abolished  the 
distinction  between  Old  and  New  Christians,  and  made  all 
Portuguese  subjects  eligible  to  any  office  in  the  state.  Far- 
reaching  reforms  were  at  the  same  time  carried  out  in  the  army, 
navy  and  mercantile  marine.  In  1760  Admiral  Boscawen  had 
violated  Portuguese  neutrality  by  burning  four  French  ships  off 
Lagos;  Pombal  protested  and  the  British  government  apologized, 
but  not  before  the  military  weakness  of  Portugal  had  been 
demonstrated.  Two  years  later,  when  the  Family  Compact 
involved  Portugal  in  a  war  with  Spain,  Pombal  called  in  Count 
William  of  Lippe-BUckebuxg  to  reorganize  the  army,  which  was 
reinforced  by  a  British  contingent  under  Brigadier-General  John 
Buigoyne,  and  was  increased  from  5000  to  50,000  men.  The 
Spaniards  were  at  first  successful,  and  captured  Braganza  and 
Almeida;  but  they  were  subsequently  defeated  at  Villa  Velha 
and  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  and  the  Portuguese  fully  held  their 


own  up  to  the  signature  of  peace  at  Fontainebleaa,  in  February 
1763.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign,  a  long-standing  contro- 
versy with  Spain  as  to  the  frontier  between  Brazil  and  the 
Spanish  colonies  threatened  a  renewal  of  the  war;  but  in  this 
crisis  Pombal  was  deprived  of  power  by  the  death  of  King 
Joseph  (Feb.  20, 1777)  and  the  accession  of  his  daughter  Maria  I. 

The  queen  was  manicd  to  her  uncle,  who  became  king  consort 
as  Pedro  III.  Pombal's  dismissal,  brought  about  by  the 
influence  of  the  queen-mother  Mariana  Victoria,  j|«te  /„ 
did  not  involve  an  immediate  reversal  of  his  policy.  P^droBL 
The  controversy  with  Spain  was  amicably  settled  •^D.j^tD. 
by  the  treaty  of  San  Udefonso  (1777);  and  further  industrial 
and  educational  reforms  were  inaugurated,  chief  among  tliem 
being  the  foundation,  in  1780,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Queen  Maria,  who  had  previously  shown  signs  of  religious  mania, 
became  wholly  insane  after  1788,  owing  to  the  deaths  of  Pedro 
III.  (May  1786),  of  the  crown  prince  D.  Joseph,  and  of  her  con- 
fessor, the  inquisitor-general  D.  Ignado  de  San  Caetano.  Her 
second  son,  D.  John,  assumed  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  1792, 
although  he  did  not  take  the  title  of  regent  until  1799.  Mean- 
while a  two-fold  reaction  —on  one  side  clericalist,  on  the  other 
democratic — had  set  in  against  the  reforms  of  Pombal.  D.John 
told  William  Beckford  in  1786  that  "  the  kingdom  belonged  to 
the  monks,"  and  his  consort  Carlota  Joaquina,  daughter  of 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  exercised  a  powerfid  influence  in  favour  of 
the  Church.  But  new  ideas  had  been  introduced  with  the  new 
system  of  education,  and  the  inevitable  revolt  against  absolutism 
had  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  Radical  party,  which  sympa- 
thized with  the  Revolution  in  France  and  carried  on  an  active 
propaganda  through  the  numerous  masonic  lodges  which  were  in 
fact  political  clubs.  D.  John  became  alarmed,  and  the  intendant 
of  police  in  Lisbon,  D.  Diogo  Ignacio  de  Pina  Manique,  organized 
an  elaborate  system  of  espionage  which  led  to  the  imprisonment 
or  exile  of  many  harmless  enthusiasts. 

From  similar  motives,  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Spain  was 
signed  at  Aranjuez  in  March  1793;  5000  Portuguese  troops  were 
sent  to  assist  in  a  Spanish  invasion  of  France;  a 
Portuguese  squadron  joined  the  British  Mediterranean 
fleet.  But  in  July  1795  Spain  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  French  republic  from  which  Portugal,  as 
the  ally  of  Great  Britain,  was  deliberately  exduded. 
In  1 796  Spain  declared  war  upon  Great  Britain,  and  in  '"*^^^ 
1797  a  secret  convention  for  the  partition  of  Portugal  was  signed 
by  the  French  ambassador  in  Madrid,  General  P6rignon,  and  by 
the  Spanish  minister  Godoy.  D.  John  appealed  for  hdp  to 
Great  Britain,  which  sent  him  6000  men,  imder  Sir  Charles  Stuart, 
and  a  subsidy  of  £200,000.  Thoiigh  Spain,  through  the  influence 
of  D.  John's  father-in-hiw  Charles  IV.,  still  remained  neutral, 
a  state  of  war  between  Portugal  and  France  existed  until  1799. 
D.  John  then  reopened  negotiations  with  Napoleon,  and  Luden 
Bonaparte  was  sent  to  dictate  terms  m  Madrid.  But  D.  John 
dared  not  consent  to  dose  the  harbours  of  Portugal  against 
British  ships.  England  was  the  chief  market  for  Portuguese 
wine  and  grain;  and  the  long  Portuguese  littoral  wasat  the  mercy 
of  the  British  navy.  Compelled  to  choose  between  fighting  on 
land  and  fighting  at  sea,  D.  John  rejected  the  demands  of  Luden 
Bonaparte,  and  on  the  loth  of  February  i8ox  declared  war 
upon  Spain.  His  territories  were  at  once  invaded  by  a  Franco- 
Spanish  army,  and  on  the  6th  of  Jime  x8oi  he  was  forced  to 
condude  the  peace  of  Badajoz,  by  which  he  ceded  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Olivenza  to  Spain,  and  imdertook  to  pay  20,000,000 
francs  to  Napoleon  and  to  exclude  British  ships  from  Portuguese 
ports.  Napoleon  was  dissatisfied  with  these  terms,  and  although 
he  ultimately  ratified  the  treaty,  he  sent  General  Lannes  to 
Lisbon  as  his  ambassador,  instructing  him  to  humiliate  the 
Portuguese  and  if  possible  to  goad  them  into  a  renewal  of  the 
war.  The  same  policy  was  continued  by  General  Junot,  who 
succeeded  Lannes  in  1804.  Junot  required  D.  John  to  declare 
war  upon  Great  Britain,  but  this  demand  was  not  immediately 
pressed  owing  to  the  preoccupation  of  Napoleon  with  greater 
affairs,  and  in  October  1805  Junot  left  Portugal. 

By  his  Berlin  decree  of  the  21st  of  November  x8o6  Napoleon 
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required  all  continental  states  to  dose  their  ports  to  British 
afa^  As  Portugal  again  refused  to  obey,  another  secret  Franco- 
7i9  Spanish  treaty  was  signed  at  Fontainebleau  on  the 

^miHvalm  27th  of  October  1807,  providing  for  the  partition 
*^'  of  Portugal.    Entre-Minho-e-Douro  was  to  be  given 

to  Louis  n.  of  Etruria  in  exchange  for  his  Italian  kingdom; 
Algarvc  and  Alemtejo  were  to  form  a  separate  principality  for 
Godoy ;  the  remaining  provinces  were  to  be  garrisoned  by  French 
troops  untQ  a  general  peace  should  be  concluded.  To  give  effect 
to  these  terms,  General  Junot  hastened  westward  across  Spain, 
at  the  head  of  30,000  French  soldiers  and  a  large  body  of 
Spanish  siiTiliarifs.  So  rapid  were  his  movements  that  there 
was  no  time  to  organize  effective  resistance.  On  the  29th  of 
November  D.  John,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
British  DAval  commander  in  the  Tagus,  appointed  a  council  of 
rcsency  and  sailed  for  Brazil,  convoyed  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith's 
squadron.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  subsequent  military 
operations,  see  PEmNSUiAR  Wax. 

Junot,  who  was  everywhere  well  received  by  the  Portuguese 
democrats,  entered  Lisbon  at  the  end  of  November  1807.  He 
^  assumed  command  of  the  Portuguese  army,  divided 
''  the  kingdom  into  military  governments,  and,  on  the 
ist  of  February  1808  announced  that  the  Braganza 
dynasty  had  forfeited  its  right  to  the  throne.  He  him- 
sdf  hoped  to  succeed  D.  John,  and  sought  to  conciliate 
the  Portuguese  by  reducing  the  requisition  demanded 
by  Napoleon  from  40,000,000  francs  to  20,000,000.  But  the 
action  of  the  French  troops  in  occupying  the  fortresses  of  northern 
Spain  provoked  in  May  1808  a  general  rising  in  that  country, 
which  soon  ^read  to  Portugal.  The  Spanish  garrison  in  Oporto 
expelled  the  French  governor  and  declared  for  the  Braganzas, 
compelling  Junot  to  march  towards  the  north.  He  left  Lisbon 
under  the  control  of  a  regency,  headed  by  the  bishop  of  Oporto, 
who  appKed  to  Great  Britain  for  help,  promoted  an  insurrection 
against  the  French,  and  organized  juntas  (committees)  of 
gowmment  in  the  birger  towns.  On  the  zst  of  August  1808 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  with  9000  British  troops,  landed  at 
Figueira  da  Foz.  He  defeated  a  French  division  at  Rolica 
{**  Roleia  ")  on  the  17th,  and  on  the  3ist  won  a  victory  over 
Junot  at  Vimeiro  ("Vimiera").  Fearing  an  attack  by  Portu- 
guese auxiliaries  and  the  arrival  of  British  reinforcements  under 
Sir  John  Moore,  Junot  signed  the  convention  of  Cintra  by  which, 
on  the  30th  of  August  x8o8,  he  agreed  to  evacuate  Portugal 
(see  Welungtom).  The  regency  appointed  by  D.  John  was 
now  reconstituted  and  in  October  Sir  John  Moore  assumed 
command  of  all  the  allied  troops  in  Portugal.  From  Lisbon 
Moore  marched  north-eastward  with  about  32,000  men  to  assist 
the  Spanish  armies  against  Napoleon;  his  subsequent  retreat 
to  join  Sir  David  Baird  in  Galicia,  in  January  1809,  diverted 
the  puxsuittg  army  under  Napoleon  to  the  north-west,  and 
temporarily  saved  Portugal  from  attack. 

In  February  Major-General  William  Carr  Beresford  was 
^ven  command  of  the  Portuguese  army.  Organized  and 
jft^gfyg  Itr  disciplined  by  British  officers,  the  native  troops  played 
am^iu  A  gallant  part  in  the  subsequent  campaigns.     In 

MmtM-Mar  Ma^  1809  the  second  invasion  of  Portugal  began; 
'"'*'  Soult  crossed  the  Galidan  frontier  and  captured 

Oporto,  while  an  auxiliary  force  under  General  Lapisse  advanced 
from  Salamanca.  On  the  22nd  of  April,  however,  Wellesley, 
who  had  been  recalled  after  the  convention  of  Cintra,  landed  in 
Lisbon.  On  the  X2th  of  May  he  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Douro,  subsequently  retaking  Oporto  and  pursuing  Soult  into 
Spain.  Valuable  assistance  had  been  rendered  by  the  Portu- 
guese generals  Antonio  da  Silveira  and  Manoel  de  Brito 
MoaBii^x>— the  first  a  leader,  the  second  an  organizer. 

After  the  battle  of  Wagram  (July  6,  1809)  the  French 
ahnies  in  the  Peninsula  received  large  reinforcements,  and 
ftiMhB^j  ^^"****  Mass^na,  with  120,000  men,  was  ordered 
rrnnfri.  to  Operate  against  Portugal.  He  crossed  the  frontier 
Mmm§-  in  June  x8xo  and  besieged  Almeida,  which  capitu- 
Attmmu  j^j^  Q^  ^Yt  27th  of  August.  Wellesley,  who  had 
now  become  Viscount  Wellington,  opposed  his  march  south- 


wards, and  won  a  victory  at  Bussaco  on  the  37th  of  September, 
but  Mass^na  subsequently  turned  the  position  of  the  allied  army 
on  the  Serra  de  Bussaco,  and  caused  Wellington  to  fall  back 
upon  the  fortified  lines  which  he  had  already  constructed  at 
Torres  Vedras.  Here  he  stood  upon  the  defensive  until  the 
invaders  should  be  defeated  by  starvation.  The  Portuguese 
troops  cut  Mass£na's  communications;  the  peasants,  undei^ 
instructions  from  Wellington,  had  already  laid  waste  their  own 
farms,  destroyed  the  roads  and  bridges  by  which  Mass^na  might 
retreat,  and  burned  their  boats  on  the  Tagus.  On  the  5th  of 
March  x8iz,*  after  a  winter  of  terrible  sufferings,  Maae^na's 
retreat  began;  he  was  harassed  by  the  allied  troops  all  the  way 
to  Sabugal,  where  the  last  rearguard  action  in  Portugal  took 
place  on  the  3rd  of  April.  The  invaders  retired  with  a  loss  of 
nearly  30,000  men;  Almeida  was  retaken  on  the  6th;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  war  was  fought  out  on  Spanish  and  French 
soil.  The  Portuguese  troops  remained  under  Wellington's 
command  until  18x4,  and  distinguished  themselves  in  many 
actions,  notably  at  Salamanca  and  on  the  Nivelle. 

At  the  congressof  Vieima(x8x4-i8i5)  Portugal  was  represented 
by  three  plenipotentiaries,  who  were  instructed  to  press  for  the 
retrocession  of  Olivenza  and  to  oppose  the  restora-  p^  m,^ 
tion  of  French  Guiana,  which  the  Brazilians  had  Sw  W. 
conquered  in  1809.  Ndther  object  was  attained; 
and  this  failure,  which  was  attributed  to  the  lack  of  British 
support,  hastened  the  reaction  against  British  influence 
which  had  already  begun.  Since  x8o8  Portugal  had  theoretic- 
ally  been  governed  by  the  regency  representing  D.  John. 
But  as  the  regency  was  corrupt  and  unable  to  co-operate  with 
Wdlington  and  Beresford,  the  British  government  had  demanded 
that  Sir  Charles  Stuart  (son  of  the  Sir  Charles  Stuart  mentioned 
above)  should  be  appointed  one  of  its  members.  The  real 
control  of  affairs  soon  afterwards  passed  into  the  strong  hands  of 
Stuart  and  Beresford;  and  while  the  war  lasted  the  Portuguese 
acquiesced  in  what  was  in  fact  an  autocracy  exercised  by 
foreigners.  In  1815,  however,  they  desired  to  resume  their 
independence.  A  further  cause  of  dissatisfaction  was  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  Portugal  and  Brazil.  The  colony  claimed  as  high 
a  political  status  as  the  mother-country,  and  by  a  decree.dated 
the  i6th  of  January  181 5  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  separate 
kingdom.  Thenceforward,  until  1822,  the  Portuguese  sover- 
eignty was  styled  the  United  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  Brazil  and 
the  Algarves.  The  importance  of  this  change  became  apparent 
when  C^een  Maria  I.  died  (March  18x6)  and  D.  John  succeeded 
to  the  united  thrones  as  John  VI.  The  king  refused  to  leave 
Brazil,  partly  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  Carlota  Joaquina,  who 
hoped  to  become  queen  of  an  independent  Brazilian  kingdom. 
Thus  Portugal,  which  had  been  almost  ruined  by  the  war,  was 
now  humiliated  by  the  failure  of  her  diplomacy  at  Vienna  and 
by  her  continued  dependence  upon  Great  Britain  and  Brazil. 
The  resultant  discontent  found  expression  in  the  cry  of  "  Por- 
tugal for  the  Portuguese  "  and  in  the  demand  for  a  constitution. 

In  X817  a  military  revolt  (pronunciamento)  in  Lisbon  was 
crushed  by  Beresford,  and  the  leader.  General  Gomes  Freirc  de 
Andrade,  was  executed;  but  on  the  i6th  of  August  7^^^ 
1820,  after  Beresford  had  sailed  to  Brazil  to  secure  MtuuOoaml 
the  return  of  John  VI.,  a  second  rising  took  place  ^o****** 
in  Oporto.  It  soon  spread  southward.  A  new'***"'*^ 
council  of  regency  was  established  in  Lisbon,  the  British  officers 
were  expelled  from  the  army;  Beresford,  on  his  return  from 
Brazil,  was  not  permitted  to  land;  a  constituent  assembly  was 
summoned.  This  body  suppressed  the  Inquisition  an(t  drew 
up  a  highly  democratic  constitution,  by  which  all  dtizens  were 
declared  equal  before  the  law  and  eligible  to  any  office;  all  class 
privileges  were  abolished,  the  liberty  of  the  Press  was  guaranteed, 
and  the  government  of  the  country  was  vested  in  a  single 
chamber,  subject  only  to  the  suspensive  veto  of  the  Crown. 
So  extreme  a  change  was  disliked  by  most  of  the  powers  and 
by  many  Portuguese,  especially  those  of  the  derical  party. 
Great  Britain  insisted  on  the  return  of  John  VI.,  who  entrusted 
the  government  of  Brazil  to  his  dder  sdn  D.  Pedro  and  lande^ 
in  Portugal  on  the  3rd  of  July  i8ai.   In  1822,  on  the  advice  r ' 
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D.  Pedro,  he  swore  to  obey  the  constitution  (thenceforward 
known  as  the  "  constitution  of  iSaa  ").  But  his  younger  son, 
D.  Miguel,  and  the  queen,  Carlota  Joaquina,  refused  to  take  the 
oath;  and  in  December  1833  sentence  of  banishment  was  pro- 
nounced against  them,  though  not  enforced.  They  had  many 
supporters  at  home  and  abroad.  French  troops  had  invaded 
Spain  in  the  interests  of  Ferdinand  VII.  (1823),  and  the  French 
government  was  prepared  to  countenance  the  absolutist 
party  in  Portugal  in  order  to  check  British  influence  there. 
Another  military  revolt  broke  out  in  Traz-os-Montes  on  the  3rd 
of  February  1823,  its  leader  being  the  count  of  Amarante,  who 
was  opposed  to  the  constitution.  D.  Miguel  appealed  to  the 
army  to  "  restore  liberty  to  their  king,"  and  the  army,  incensed 
by  the  loss  of  Brazil  (i8aa),  gave  him  almost  unanimous  support. 
At  this  juncture  John  VI.,  vainly  seeking  for  a  compromise, 
abrogated  the  constitution  of  1823,  but  appointed  as  his  minister 
D.  Pedro  de  Sousa  Holstein,  coimt  (afterwards  duke)  of  Palmella 
and  leader  of  the  "  English  "  or  constitutional  party.  These 
half-measures  did  not  satisfy  D.  Miguel,  whose  soldiers  seized 
the  royal  palace  in  Lisbon  on  the  30th  of  April  1824.  Palmella 
was  arrested,  and  John  VI.  forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  British 
flagship  in  the  Tagus.  But  the  united  action  of  the  foreign 
ministers  restored  the  king  and  reinstated  Palmella;  the  insur- 
rection was  crushed;  D.  Miguel  submitted  and  went  into  exile 
(June  1824). 

In  Brazil  also  a  revolution  had  taken  place.  The  Brazilians 
demanded  complete  independence,  and  D.  Pedro  sided  with 
them.  The  Portuguese  garrison  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  over- 
powered; on  the  7th  of  September  1822  D.  Pedro  declared  the 
country  independent,  and  on  the  X2th  of  October  he  was  pro- 
ckiimed  constitutional  emperor.  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
constituent  assembly  in  Lisbon,  which  on  the  19th  of  September 
had  ordered  him  to  return  to  Portugal  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
his  right  to  inherit  the  Portuguese  Crown.  By  the  end  of  1823 
all  Portuguese  resistance  to  the  new  regime  in  Brazil  had  been 
overcome. 

John  VI.  died  on  the  loth  of  March  1826,  leaving  (by  will) 
his  daughter  D.  Isabel  Maria  as  regent  for  Pedro  I.  of  Brazil, 
who  now  became  Pedro  IV.  of  Portugal.  A  crisis  was  evidently 
imminent,  for  Portugal  would  not  tolerate  an  absentee  sovereign 
who  was  far  more  Brazilian  than  Portuguese.  The  unsatisfied 
ambition  of  Carlota  Joaquina  and  the  hostility  between  abso- 
lutists and  constitutionalists  might  at  any  moment  precipitate 
a  civil  war.  To  conciliate  the  Portuguese,  Pedro  IV.  drew  up 
a  charter  (known  as  the  "  charter  of  2826  ")  which  provided 
for  moderate  parliamentary  government  on  the  British  model. 
To  conciliate  the  Brazilians,  he  undertook  (by  decree  dated  May 
2nd  i8a6)  to  surrender  the  Portuguese  Crown  to  his  daughter  D. 
Maria  da  Gloria  (then  aged  seven) ;  but  this  abdication  was  made 
contingent  upon  her  marriage  with  her  imde  D.  Miguel,  who  was 
first  required  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  charter. 

8.  Constitutional  Government. — The  charter  of  i8a6  forms  the 
basis  of  the  present  Portuguese  constitution  and  the  starting- 
point  of  modem  Portuguese  history.  That  history  comprises 
four  periods:  (a)  From  1826  to  1834  the  clerical  and  absolutist 
parties  led  by  D.  Miguel  united  every  reactionary  element 
throughout  the  kingdom  in  a  last  unsuccessful  stand  against 
constitutional  government;  {h)  From  1834  to  1853  the  main 
problem  for  Portuguese  statesmen  was  whether  the  constitution, 
now  accepted  as  inevitable,  should  embody  the  radical  ideas  of 
1822  or  the  moderate  ideas  of  1826;  (c)  From  1853  to  1889 
there  was  a  period  of  transition  marked  by  the  rise  of  three  new 
parties— Progressive,  Regenerator,  Republican;  {i)  From  1889 
to  1908  the  Progressives  and  Regenerators  monopolized  the 
control  of  public  affairs,  but  the  strength  of  Republicanism  was 
not  to  be  gauged  by  its  representation  in  the  cortes.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century  the  question  whether  the  monarchy 
should  be  replaced  by  a  republic  bad  become  a  living  political 
issue,  which  was  dedded  by  the  revolution  of  October  5, 1910. 

The  charter  was  brought  to  Lisbon  by  Sir  Charles  Stuart 
in  July  1826.  The  absolutists  had  hoped  that  D.  Pedro  would 
abdicate  unconditionally  in  favour  of  D.  Miguel,  and  the  council 


of  regency  at  first  refused  to  publish  the  charter.  They  were 
forced  to  do  so  (July  12)  by  a  pronmutamento  issued  by  D. 
Jo&o  Carlos  de  Saldanha  de  Oliveira  e  Daun,  count  Th» 
of  Saldanha  and  commander  of  the  army  in  Oporto.  AbapkMtt 
Saldanha,  a  prominent  constitutionalist,  threatened  *^*^'»" 
to  march  on  Lisbon  if  the  regency  did  not  swear  obedience  to 
the  charter  by  the  3xst  of  July.  Amid  wild  enthusiasm  the 
charter  was  proclaimed  on  that  day,  and  on  the  3rd  of  August 
Saldanha  became  head  of  a  Lib^al  ministry.  An  absolutist 
counter-revolution  at  once  broke  out  in  the  north.  It  was 
organized  by  the  marquess  of  Chaves,  and  supported  openly  by 
the  Church  and  the  Miguelite  majority  of  the  army;  secret 
assistance  was  also  given  by  Spain.  As  dvil  war  appeared 
imminent.  Canning  despatched  5000  British  troops  under  Sir 
William  Clinton  to  restore  order,  and  to  disband  the  troopa 
under  Chaves.  By  March  1827  Clinton  and  Saldanha  had 
secured  the  acceptance  of  the  charter  throughout  Portugal. 

In  October  1826  D.  Miguel  also  swore  to  obey  the  charter 
and  was  betrothed  to  his  niece  D.  Maria  da  Gloria  (Maria  IL). 
Pedro  IV.  appointed  him  regent  in  July  1827  and  in  February 
1828  he  landed  in  Lisbon,  where  he  was  received  with  cries  of 
"  Viva  D.  Migud  I.,  rd  absolutot "  In  March  he  dissolved  the 
parliament  which  had  met  in  accordance  with  the  charter.  In 
April  the  Tory  ministry  under  Wellington  withdrew  Clinton's 
division,  which  was  the  mainstay  of  the  charter.  In  May  D. 
Migud  summoned  a  cortes  of  the  andent  type,  which  offered  him 
the  Crown;  and  on  the  7th  of  July  1828  he  took  the  oath  as  king. 
Saldanha,  Pahnella,  the  count  of  Villa  Flor  (afterwards  duke  of 
Terceira),  and  the  other  constitutionalist  leaders  w«re  driven 
into  exile,  while  scores  of  their  adherents  were  executed  and  thou- 
sands imprisoned.  Austria  and  Spain  supported  D.  Miguel, 
who  was  able  to  dispose  of  the  vast  wealth  of  Carlota  Joaquina; 
Great  Britain  and  France  remained  neutral.  Only  the  emperor 
D.  Pedro  and  a  handful  of  exiles  uphdd  the  cause  of  Maria  II., 
who  returned  to  Brazil  in  1829. 

The  Azores,  although  the  nuijority  of  their  inhabitanta 
favoured  absolutism,  now  became  a  centre  of  resistance  to 
D.  Migud.  In  1828  the  garrison  of  Angra  declared  n* 
for  Maria  II.,  endured  a  siege  lasting  four  months,  MitwOto 
and  finally  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Tercdra,  '*'**• 
where  iL  was  rdnforced  by  volunteers  from  Brazil  and  constitu- 
tionalist rdugees  from  England  and  France.  In  March  1829 
Palmella  established  a  regency  on  the  island,  on  behalf  of 
Maria  II. ;  and  D.  Miguel's  fleet  was  defeated  in  Praia  Bay  on 
the  X  2th  of  August.  Fortime  played  into  the  hands  of  Palmella, 
Saldanha,  Villa  Flor  and  thdr  followers  in  Terceira.  In  1830 
a  Whig  ministry  came  into  office  in  Great  Britain;  the  "  July 
revolution  "  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne  of  France; 
Carlota  Joaquina,  the  power  behind  D.  Migud's  throne,  died  on 
the  7th  of  January.  The  fanatidsm  of  the  clerical  and  abso- 
lutist parties  in  Portugal  (collectivdy  termed  aposidicos)  was 
enhanced  by  recrudescence  of  Sebastianism.  Men  saw  in  the 
brutal  boor  D.  Miguel  {q.v.)  a  personification  of  the  hero-king 
Sebastian,  whose  second  advent  had  been  expected  for  two 
and  a  half  centuries.  In  the  orgy  of  persecution,  outrages  were 
committed  on  British  and  French  subjects;  and  a  Fiench  squaiid- 
ron  retaliated  by  seizing  D.  Miguel's  fleet  in  the  Tagus  (July 
X831).  In  Brazil,  D.  Pedro  abdicated  (April  1831);  he  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Europe  and  conduct  in  person  a  campaign 
for  the  restoration  of  Maria  II.  He  was  recdved  with  enthusiasm 
by  Louis  Philippe.  In  Great  Britain  Palmella  raised  a  loan  of 
£2,000,000  and  purchased  a  small  fleet,  of  which  Captain  Sartor- 
ius,  a  retired  British  luval  officer,  was  appointed  admiral.  In 
February  1832  the  "Liberators,"  as  they  were  styled,  sailed 
from  Belldsle  to  the  Azores,  with  D.  Pedro  aboard  the  flagship. 
In  July  they  reached  Portugal  and  occupied  Oporto,  but  the 
expected  constitutionalist  rising  did  not  take  place.  The 
country  was  almost  unanimous  in  its  loyalty  to  D.  Migud,  who 
had  80,000  troops  against  the  6500  (including  500  French  and 
300  British)  of  D.  Pedro.  But  the  Miguelites  had  no  navy, 
and  no  competent  general.  They  besieged  D.  Pedro  in  Oporto 
from  July  1832  to  July  1833,  when  the  duke  of  Terceira  and 
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Captain  Charles  Napier,  vho  had  succeeded  Sartorius,  effected 
a  daring  and  successful  diversion  which  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  Lisbon  (Jvly  24,  1855).  Maria  II.  arrived  from  France  in 
September.  The  war  went  in  her  favour,  largely  owing  to  the 
brilliant  generalship  of  Saldanha  and  the  financial  straits  to 
which  D.  Miguel  was  reduced.  In  April  1834  a  Quadruple 
Alliance  was  concluded  between  France,  Spain,  Great  Britain 
and  the  government  of  Maria  II.  The  allied  army  defeated  the 
Miguelites  at  Aaseioelra  on  the  x6th  of  May,  and  D.  Miguel 
surrendered  at  Evora-Monte  on  the  24th.  By  the  convention 
of  Evora-Monte  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment 
from  the  Peninsula.  On  the  24th  of  September  D.  Pedro  died. 
During  the  few  months  in  which  he  acted  as  regent  for  his 
dao^ter,  he  had  transformed  Portugal  from  a  semi-feudal  into 
a  modem  state.  Tithes,  many  hereditary  privileges  and  all 
monopolies  were  abolished;  every  convent  was  closed  and  its 
property  nationalised;  the  Jesuits,  who  had  returned  after  the 
death  of  Pombal,  were  again  expelled;  the  charter  of  z8j6  was 
restored.  ■ 

Maria  II.  was  fifteen  years  old  at  her  accession.  She  was 
twice  married— in  December  1834  to  Augustus,  duke  of  Leuch- 
^^^^  tenberg,  who  died  four  months  afterwards;  and  in 
U34-I8sk  ^P^^  1^3^  ^  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  received 
the  title  of  king  consort  in  September  1837.  Both 
the  queen  and  the  king  consort  were  strangers  to  Portugal, 
and  could  exercise  little  c6ntrol  over  the  turbulent  factions 
whose  intrigues  and  pronunciamentos  made  orderly  govern* 
ment  impossible.  There  were  three  political  parties:  the 
Miguelites,  who  were  still  strong  enough  to  cause  trouble; 
the  Chartists,  who  advocated  the  principles  of  1826;  •  the 
Septembrists,  who  advocated  those'  of  1822  and  took  their  name 
from  the  successful  coup  d'itat  of  the  Qth-iith  of  September 
1836.  By  this  coup  iVtUU  the  constitution  of  1822  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  charter  of  1826;  and  a  Septembrist  ministry 
under  the  Viscoimt  S&  da  Banddra  replaced  the  Chartist 
ministry  under  Saldanha,  Terceira  and  Palmella.  A  counter- 
revolution, planned  in  the  royal  palace  at  Belem  and  hence 
known  as  the  BeUnuada,  was  frustrated  in  November  2836; 
and  in  1837  a  Chartist  insurrection  was  crushed  after  severe 
fighting.  This  was  known  as  the  "  War  of  the  Marshals, "  from 
the  rank  of  the  two  Chartist  leaders,  Saldanha  and  Terceira. 
In  1839  ft  moderate  ministry  took  office,  with  Antonio  Bermudo 
da  CoeUa  Cabral  as  its  real,  though  not  its  ostensible,  head.  A 
promnuioMento  by  Costa  Cabral  led  to  the  restoration  of  the 
charter  on  the  loth  of  February  1842,  and  a  Cabral  government 
was  formed  under  the  nominal  leadership  of  Terceira.  Costa 
Cabnl,  whp  became  count  of  Thomar  in  1845,  ruled  despotically, 
de^te  many  insurrections,  until  May  2846,  when  a  coalition 
of  Miguelites,  Septembrists  and  Chartist  malcontents  drove 
him  into  exile.  On  this  occasion  the  rebellion— known  as  the 
**  War  of  Maria  da  Fonte  "—proved  formidable.  Oporto  was 
held  by  a  revolutionary  junta,  and  Saldanha,  who  had  become 
prime  minister,  persuaded  the  Quadruple  Alliance  to  intervene. 
In  June  2847  the  O^tio  junta  surrendered,  imder  promise  of  an 
amnesty,  to  a  combined  British  and  Spanish  force,  and  the 
convention  of  Gramido  (July  24,  2847)  ended  the  war.  Saldanha 
was  rewarded  with  a  dukedom,  and  retained  office  until  June 
1849.  -  The  dictatorial  rule  of  his  succesaot^-the  returned 
cxde,  Tbomax^-provokcd  another  successful  rising  on  the  7th 
of  April  2851.  Thomar  again  fled  from  the  country;  Saldanha 
again  became  prime  minister,  but  at  the  head  of  a  moderate 
coalition.  He  remained  in  power  during  five  years  of  unbroken 
peace  (2852-2856),  and  carried  many  useful  reforms.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  so-called  Additional  Act  of  the 
5th  of  July  2852,  which  amended  the  charter  of  2826  by  pro- 
viding for  the  direct  election  of  deputies,  the  decentralization 
of  the  executive,,  the  creation  of  representative  municipal 
councils,  and  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  political 
offences.  Maria  11.  died  on  the  23th  of  November  2853,  and  was 
succeeded  by  her  eldest  son  D.  Pedro,  during  whose  ministry 
the  king  consort  D.  Ferdinand  acted  as  regent. 

Under  the  brothers  Pedro  V.  (2853-2862)  land  Luis  (2862- 


2889)  Portugal  obuined  a  respite  from  civil  strife.  Both 
monarchs  ddlegated  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  their  ministers, 
who  constructed  new  railways,  reformed  the  edu-  ^^^  ^ 
cational  system,  and  gradually  improved  the  economic  ^^^  ^^ 
condition  of  the  kingdom  and  its  colonies.  Pedro  V. 
came  of  age  and  assumed  the  government  on  the'  z6th  of 
November  2855,  in  2857  he  married  Princess  Stephanie  of 
Hohenzollem.  The  only  political  disturbance  which  marred 
the  peace  of  his  reign  arose  out  of  the  seizure  of  the  "Charles 
et  Georges,"  a  French  slave-trader  which  was  captured  off 
Mozambique.  Napoleon  III.  sent  a  fleet  to  the  Tagus  and 
demanded  an  indemnity,  which  Portugal  was  compelled  to  pay. 
In  2860-2862  cholera  ravaged  the  whole  kingdom,  and  especially 
the  capital.  The  king  died  of  this  disease  on  the  22  th  of 
November  2862,  and  two  of  his  brothers,  D.  Ferdinand  and 
IX  John,  died  shortly  afterwards.  D.  Luiz  was  absent  at  the 
time,  and  his  father  D.  Ferdinand  again  became  regent  until 
his  return,  soon  after  which  (2862)  the  new  king  married  Maria 
Pia,  daughter  of  Victor  Emanuel  II.  of  Italy.  In  2869  slavery 
was  abolished  in  every  Portuguese  colony.  In  2870  the  duke 
of  Saldanha,  the  last  survivor  of  the  turbulent  statesmen  of 
Queen  Maria's  reign,  threatened  an  appeal  to  arms  if  the  king 
would  not  dismiss  his  minister,  the  duke  of  Loul6,  an  advanced 
Radical  and  freemason,  whose  influence,  dating  from  the  reign 
of  Pedro  V.)  was  viewed  with  disfavour  by  Saldanha,  as  well 
as  by  more  conservative  politicia2is.  The  king  yielded;  and 
Saldanha  himself  became  prime  minister,  retaining  office  until 
2874,  when,  at  the  age  of  80,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
London.  He  had  been  by  far  the  most  influential  man  in 
Portugal,  and  his  death  in  2876  was  followed  by  a  regrouping 
of  political  parties. 

The  party  of  the  Regenerators  (Regeneradores),  formed  in 
2852  out  of  a  coalition  of  Septembrists  and  Chartists,  had 
already  been  disintegrated.  Its  more  radical  ele- 
ments, known  at  first  as  the  Historic  Left,  were  in 
2877  reorganized  as  the  Progressives  (Progressistas). 
Its  more  conservative  elements  carried  on  the  tradition 
and  retained  the  name  of  the  origiiuil  Regenerators.  Besides 
these  two  monarchist  parties — ^the  Regenerators  or  Conser- 
vative right  and  the  Progressives  or  Constitutional  left— a 
strong  Republican  party  was  formed  in  2882.  There  were 
also  the  Miguelites,  active  but  impotent  mtriguers;  and  the 
advocates  of  Iberian  union,  who  became  prominent  in  2867, 
2869,  2874,  and  especially  m  July  2872,  when  many  well- 
known  politidans  were  implicated  in  a  fantastic  conspiracy 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Iberian  republic.  Portuguese 
nationalism  was  too  strong  for  these  advocates  of  union 
with  Spain,  whose  propaganda  was  discredited  >  as  soon  as 
any  national  interest  was  seriously  endangered.  This  was 
the  case  in  2872,  when  Great  Britain  claimed  the  southern 
part  of  Delagoa  Bay.  The  claim  was  submitted  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  M.  Thiers,  the  French  president,  whose  successor, 
Marshal  Macmahon,  delivered  an  award  in  favoxir  of  Portugal 
on  the  Z9th  of  April  2875  (see  Delacoa  Bay). 

King  Luiz  died  on  the  29th  of  October  2889,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  D.  Carlos  {q.v.).    Colonial  affairs  had  for  some  time 
received  close  attention.     In  2885  Portugal  recog-  cohaisi 
nized    the    Congo.  Free    State,   and   admitted  its  AfMn: 
sovereignty    over    the  north    bank  of    the  Lower  RtimtiomM 
Congo,  although,  in  an  unratified  treaty  of    2884,  ^ftbonMt 
Great  Britain  had  recognized  both  banks  of  the  ^»**'"' 
river  as  Portuguese  territory.    In  2886  Germany,  France  and 
Portugal  defined  by  treaty  the  limits  of  their  adjacent  spheres 
of  influence,  and  on  the  26th  of  March  2887  Macao,  hitherto 
leased    to   Portugal,    was   formally   ceded    by   the    Chinese 
government.     In  2889  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by 
both  chambers  invited  the  ministry,  of  which  Jos£  de  Castro 
was  president  and  Barros  Gomes  foreign  minister,  to  press 
forward  the  territorial  claims  of  Portugal  in  East  and  Central 
Africa.    Shortly  after  the  accession  of  King  Carios  this  active 

I  policy  led  to  a  dispute  with  Great  Britain  (see  Africa,  §  $). 
Portuguese  force  under  Major  Serpa  Pinto  had  invaded 
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Shir£  highlands  in  order  to  forestall  their  annexation  by  the 
British,  and  the  British  government  demanded  satisfaction. 
PuUic  opinion  rendered  compliance  difficult  until  a  British 
squadron  was  despatched  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  the 
British  minister  presented  an  ultimatum  (Jan.  ii,  1890),  requiring 
the  withdrawal  of  all  Portuguese  forces  from  the  Shir6.  Barros 
Gomes  was  then  able  to  yield  under  protest;  but  disturbances 
at  once  broke  out  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  and  the  ministry 
resigned.  A  coalition  government  took  office  on  the  X4th  of 
January,  with  Serpa  Pimentel  as  prime  minister  and  J.  Hintze- 
Ribeiro  as  foreign  minister.  The  king,  in  a  letter  to  Queen 
Victoria,  declined  for  the  time  being  to  receive  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  which  had  just  been  offered  him,  and  on  the  6th  of 
February  the  government  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the 
powers,  proposing  to  submit  the  issues  in  dispute  to  a  European 
conference.  Meanwhile  a  Republican  rising  was  suppressed  in 
Lisbon,  and  many  suspected  officers  were  degraded.  On  the 
3oth  of  August  an  An^o-Portuguese  agreement  was  negotiated 
in  London,  but  the  cortes  refiued  to  ratify  it.  The  ministry 
therefore  resigned,  and  on  the  X4th  of  October  Abreu  e  Sousa 
fomed  a  new  cabinet,  which  arranged  with  Great  Britain  a 
nudus  Vivendi  for  six  months,  pending  the  conclusion  of  another 
agreement.  The  British  government  was  read^  to  make  con- 
cessions, but  more  than  one  collision  took  place  between  Portu- 
guese troops  in  Manica  and  the  forces  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company.  The  defeat  of  the  Portuguese  was  the  chief  cause  of 
a  serious  military  rising  in  Oporto,  which  broke  out  on  the  30th 
of  January  189X.  The  suppression  of  this  rising  so  far  enhanced 
the  prestige  of  the  cabinet  that  the  cortes  forthwith  approved 
the  convention  with  Great  Britain;  and  the  definitive  treaty, 
by  which  Portugal  abandoned  all  claim  to  a  trans-African 
dominion,  was  ratified  by  the  cortes  on  the  28th  of  May.  Rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain,  however,  remained  far  from  cordial 
until  the  celebration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  Vasco  da  Gama's 
voyage  to  India  afforded  the  opportunity  for  a  rapprochement 
in  1898. 

The  extravagant  management  of  the  railways  guaranteed  by 
the  state  had  entailed  such  heavy  deficits  that  the  payment  of 
PiamaOal  the  Coupon  of  the  railway  state  loan,  due  on  the 
CtiMMvt  and  of  January  1892  had  to  be  suspended.  Thus 
1992,  arose  a  serious  financial  cri^,  involving  three  changes 
of  ministry.  In  May  the  Portuguese  government  committed 
a  formal  act  of  bankruptcy  by  issuing  a  decree  reducing 
the  amount  then  due  to  foreign  bondholders  by  two-thirds. 
The  bondholders'  committees,  supported  by  some  of  the 
powers  concerned,  protested  against  this  illegal  action.  A 
compromise  was  at  last  arranged  by  Hintze-Ribeiro,  who 
assumed  office  in  February  1893  as  head  of  a  Progressive 
government.  His  cabinet  promised  only  slightly  better  terms 
to  the  foreign  bondholders,  but  it  relieved  the  financial  tension 
in  some  degree;  and  by  coming  to  an  agreement  with  Germany 
in  East  Africa  and  with  Great  Britain  in  South  Africa  as  to 
the  delimitation  of  frontiers,  he  minimized  the  risks  of  conflict 
with  either  couintry. 

Portugal  observed  neutrality  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Anglo- 
Boer  War,  but  the  permission  it  conceded  to  the  British  consul  at 
Lourenco  Marques  to  search  for  contraband  of  war  among  goods 
imported  there,  and  the  free  passage  accorded  to  an  armed 
force  under  General  Carrington  from  Beira  through  Portu- 
guese  territory  to  Rhodesia,  were  vehemently  attacked  in  the 
Press  and  at  public  meetings.  The  award  of  the  Swiss  arbi- 
trators in  the  matter  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  railway  was  given  in 
1900  (see  LoTTSENCO  Marques).  Portugal  was  condemned  to 
pay  15,3x4,000  francs  compensation;  and  this  sum  (less 
than  was  expected)  was  immediately  raised  by  loan  from  the 
Portuguese  Tobacco  Company. 

f  A  law  of  the  8th  of  August  1901  regulated  the  conditions  of 
election  to  the  lower  hotise,  thus  ending  a  long  series  of  parlia- 
mentary reforms.  The  most  important  of  these  had  provided 
for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  right  of  hereditary  peers  to  sit 
In  the  upper  house  (July  24,  1885),  had  reduced  the  number  of 
deputies  and  fixed  the  qualifications  required  for  the  exerdse  of, 


the  franchise  (March  28,  1895) ;  and  had  abolished  the  elective 
branch  in  the  upper  house  (Sept.  25,  1895).  These  changes 
left  untouched  the  most  serious  evil  in  Portuguese 
public  life.  The  two  great  parties,  Progressives  and 
Regenerators,  were  largely  composed  of  profesuonal 
politicians  wh<»e  votes  were  determined  by  their  '***^'*''* 
private  interests.  Skilful  manipulation  of  the  electoral  returns 
enabled  these  two  parties  to  hold  office  in  fairly  regular  rota- 
tion; hence  arose  the  popular  nickname  of  rotativos^  applied 
to  Progres^ves  and  Regenerators  alike.  The  same  methods 
enabled  them  to  obstruct  the  election  of  Republican  and 
Independent  candidates. 

Under  such  a  system  of  government  it  was  natural  that 
economic  issues  should  still  dominate  Portuguese  politics  at 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century.  Year  by  year  A^poUifcaa* 
the  budget  showed  a  deficit,  and  the  indebtedness  <><■  »^ 
of  the  state  increased.  A  laige  proportion  of  the  ***^*''"v. 
expenditure  was  unproductive,  corruption  was  rife  in  the  public 
services,  and  the  poverty  of  the  overtaxed  peasant  and  artisan 
classes  gave  rise  to  sporadic  outbreaks  of  violence.  In  1902  the 
students  at  Coimbra  and  Oporto  organized  an  agitation  against 
the  proposed  conversion  of  the  gold  debt;  and  anti-derical 
riots,  followed  by  a  strike,  rendered  necessary  the  proclamation 
of  martial  law  in  Avciro.  In  January  1903  an  insurrection  of 
peasants  armed  with  scythes  took  place  at  Fund&o;  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  new  market  tax  provoked  riots  at  Coimbra  in  March; 
a  serious  strike  of  weavers  took  pkce  at  Oporto  in  June.  In 
the  same  year  the  general  distress  was  intensified  by  the  failure 
of  the  Rural  and  Mortgage  Bank  of  Brazil.  In  these  circum- 
stances Republicanism  rapidly  gained  ground.  Its  real  strength 
was  masked  by  the  system  which  enabled  any  ministry  in  power 
to  control  the  election  of  candidates  to  the  cortes.  In  April 
1806,  for  example,  only  one  Republican  deputy  was  returned, 
although  it  was  notorious  that  the  Republican  party  could 
command  a  majority  in  many  constituencies.  Though  the  army 
as  a  whole  was  monarchist,  certain  regiments  had  become 
imbued  with  revolutionary  ideals,  which  were  fortified  by  the 
unwise  employment  of  soldiers  and  sailors  for  the  suppression 
of  industrial  disputes.  During  the  weavers'  strike  the  cruiser 
"  Rainha  D.  Amelia  "  was  converted  into  a  temporary  prison, 
and  at  Fund&o,  Aveiro  and  elsewhere  troops  had  been  ordered 
to  fire  on  men  with  whom  they  sympathized.  In  November 
1902,  while  King  Carlos  was  in  England,  a  military  rising  was 
organized  in  Oporto,  but  never  took  place.  On  the  23rd  of 
April  1903  a  body  of  cavalry  and  artillery  mutinied  in  Lisbon 
and  proclaimed  a  republic;  but  they  were  overpowered  and 
ultimately  transported  to  Mozambique.  Such  incidents,  unim- 
portant in  themselves,  were  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  state  of 
public  opinion,  which  was  debarred  ftom  expression  in  the 
cortes. 

The  constitution  empowered  the  sovereign  to  veto  any  biU, 
to  dissolve  or  prorogue  the  cortes,  and  to  govern  by  means  of 
ministerial  decrees.  The  use  of  these  extraordinary  ThttHo' 
powers  would  be  a  breach  of  constitutional  practice,  tafnht^ 
but  not  of  law.  King  Carlos  had  already  been  '•••^'••^ 
criticized  for  alleged  excessive  interferences  in  politics.  An 
experiment  in  government  by  decree  had  been  made  in  May- 
October  1894;  it  was  repeated  in  September  1905,  when  the 
king  consented  to  prorogue  the  cortes  until  January  X906  in 
order  to  postpone  discussion  of  the  terms  upon  which  the 
tobaeco  monopoly  was  to  be  allocated.  A  general  election, 
in  February  1906,  was  followed  by  three  changes  of  ministry, 
the  last  of  which,  on  the  19th  of  May,  inaugurated  the  regime 
known  in  Portugal  as  the  didcdura  or  dictatorship.  JoSo 
Franco,  the  new  prime  minister,  was  conspicuous  among 
Portuguese  politicians  for  his  integrity,  energy  and  courage;  be 
intended  to  reform  the  national  finances  and  administration — 
by  constitutional  means,  if  possible.  The  cortes,  opened  on  the 
6th  of  June  1906,  was  dissolved  on  the  X4th;  another  election- 
took  place,  preceded  by  an  official  announcement  that  on  this 
occasion  all  votes  would  be  fairly  counted;  and  the  FranquisUxs 
pt  "  New  R^enerators  '•'   obtained   a   majority.     When  the 
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cortes  met,  on  the  agth  of  Septemb^,  the  opposition  accused 
King  Carlos  of  complicity  in  grave  financial  scandab.  It  was 
admitted  that  he  had  borrowed  largely  from  the  treasury,  on 
the  security  of  his  civil  list,  and  the  Republican  deputies 
accused  him  of  endeavouring  to  assign  the  tobacco  monopoly 
to  one  of  his  own  foreign  creditors,  in  settlement  of  the  debt. 
Franco  organized  a  coalition  in  defence  of  the  Crown,  but  in 
January  1907  business  in  the  cortes  was  brought  to  a  standstill 
and  many  sittings  ended  in  uproar.  The  attacks  on  the  king 
were  repeated  at  the  trial  of  the  poet  Guerra  Junqueiro,  who  was 
indicted  for  Use-majcsU.  All  parties  believed  that  the  mim'stry 
would  fall,  and  the  rotativos  prepared  once  more  to  divide  the 
qraib  of  office,  when,  on  the  and  of  May  2907,  Jo&o  Franco 
reconstructed  his  cabinet,  secured  the  dissolution  of  the  cortes 
and  announced  that  certain  bills  still  under  discussion  would 
Kcavt  the  force  of  law.  His  partisans  in  the  press  hailed 
the  advent  of  a  second  Pombal,.  and  their  enthusiasm  was 
shared  by  many  enlightened  Portuguese,  who  had  previously 
held  aloof  from  politics  but  now  rallied  to  the  support  of  an 
honest  dictator.  Backed  by  these  forces,  as  well  as  by  the  king 
and  the  army,  Franco  effected  some  useful  reforms.  But  his 
opponents  included  not  only  the  Republicans,  the  professional 
politicians  and  those  officials  who  feared  inquiry,  but  also  the 
magistracy,  the  district  and  municipal  councils,  and  the  large 
body  of  citizens  who  still  believed  in  parliamentary  government. 
The  existing  debt  owed  by  D.  Carlos  to  the  nation  was  assessed 
at  £154,000.  This  sum  was  ostensibly  paid  by  the  transference 
to  the  treasury  of  the  royal  yacht "  Amelia  "  and  certain  palaces; 
but  the  cost  and  upkeep  of  the  "  Amelia  "  had  been  paid  with 
public  money,  while  the  palaces  had  long  been  maintained  as  state 
property.  These  transactions,  though  perhaps  necessary  to 
save  the  credit  of  the  sovereign  at  the  least  possible  cost, 
infuriated  the  opposition.  Newspapers  and  politicians  openly 
advocated  rebellion;  Franco  had  recourse  to  coercion.  Sedi- 
tious journals  were  suppressed ;  gaols  and  fortresses  were  crowded 
with  prisoners;  the  upper  house,  which  was  hostile  to  the 
dictator,  was  deprived  of  its  judicial  powers  and  reconstituted 
on  a  less  democratic  basis  (as  in  1826);  the  district  and  muni- 
cipal councils  were  dissolved  and  replaced  by  adminisliative 
commissions  nominated  by  the  Crown  (Jsul  i,  1908). 

The  ministerial  press  from  time  to  time  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  sensational  plots  against  the  king  and  the  dictator. 
,  It  is,  however,  uncertain  whether  the  assassination 
f  of  King  Carlos  and  the  crown  prince  (see  Carlos  1.), 
on  the  I  St  of  February  1908,  was  part  of  a  widely 
organized  conspiracy;  or  whether  it  was  the  act  of 
an  isolated  baiid  of  fanatics,  unconnected  with  any 
political  party.  The  republican  press  applauded  the  murder; 
the  professional  politicians  benefited  by  it.  But  the  regidde 
Buiga  and  his  associates  probably  acted  on  their  own  initiative. 
The  immediate  results  were  the  accession  of  Prince  Manoel  or 
Manuel  (Emanuel  II.)  to  the  thpne  and  the  resignation  of 
Franco,  who  sailed  for  Genoa.  A  coalition  ministry,  representing 
an  the  monarchist  parties,  was  formed  under  the  presidency  of 
Admiral  Ferreira  do  Amaral.  The  administrative  commissions 
appointed  by  Franco  were  dissolved;  the  civil  Ust  was  reduced; 
the  upper  house  was  reconstituted.  A  general  election  took 
place;  in  April  the  cortes  met  and  the  balance  of  power  between 
Progressives  and  Regenerators  was  restored.  On  the  6th  of 
May  1908  D.  Manoel  swore  to  uphold  the  constitution  and  was 
acclaijoed  king  by  the  cortes.  His  uncle  D.  Affonso  (b.  1865) 
took  a  similar  oath  as  crown  prince  on  the  32nd  of  March  1910. 
The  failure  of  the  dictatorship  and  the  inability  of  the 
monarchists  to  agree  upon  any  common  policy  had  discredited 
Tt»Rrv  the  existing  r6gime,  and  at  the  general  election  of 
kMommt  August  1910  the  Republican  candidates  in  Lisbon 
"*•  and  Oporto  were  returned  by  large  majorities.    On 

the  3rd  of  October  the  murder  of  a  distingm'shed  Republican 
physician,  Dr  Miguel  Bombarda,  precipitated  the  revolution 
m-hich  had  been  organized  to  take  place  in  Lisbon  ten  days 
later.  The  Republican  soldiers  in  Lisbon,  aided  by  armed 
o^-ilians  and  by  the  warships  in  the  Tagus,  attacked  the  loyal 


garrison  and  municipal  guards,  shelled  the  Necessidades  Palace, 
and  after  severe  street-fighting  (Oct.  4th'-6th)  became  masters 
of  the  capital.  The  king  escaped  to  Ericeira,  and  thence,  with 
the  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  to  Gibraltar.  Soon 
afterwards  they  travelled  imdisturbed  to  England,  where 
the  king  was  received  by  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Through- 
out Portugal  the  proclamation  of  a  republic  was  either 
welcomed  or  accepted  without  further  resistance.  A  provi- 
sional government  was  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Dr 
Thcophilo  Braga  (b.  1843),  a  native  of  the  Azores,  who  had 
since  1865  been  prominent  among  t'ortuguese  men  of  letters 
(see  Literature,  below).  The  new  government  \mdertook  to 
carry  out  part  of  the  Republican  programme  before  summon- 
ing a  constituent  assembly  to  remodel  the  constitution.  Among 
its  most  important  acts  were  the  expulsion  of  the  religious  con- 
gregations which  had  returned  after  1834,  the  nationalization 
of  their  property,  and  the  abolition,  by  decree,  of  the  council 
of  state,  the  upper  house  and  all  hereditary  titles  or  privileges. 
The  Republican  programme  also  included  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  the  concession  of  local  autonomy  (on 
federal  lines,  if  possible)  to  the  province^  and  colonies  of  Portugal. 
Bibliography.— I.  Sources.— There  are  separate  articles  on  the 
PortugucBe  15th-  and  16th-century  chroniclers.  G.  E.  de  Azurara, 
J.  de  Barroe,  D.  de  Goes.  F.  Lopes,  J.  Osorio  da  Fonwca,  R.  de 
Pina,  G.  de  Rcaende  and  L.  de  Souaa,  and  on  the  I9th<entury 
historians,  A.  Herculano  and  J.  P.  Olivcira  Martins.  The  most 
important  collections  of  documents  are  CoUecc&o  dot  livros  in- 
edttos,  &c..  ed.  J.  F.  Corrfia  da  Scrra  (ix  vols.,  Lisbon,  1790-1804); 
Quadra  tUmentar  das  rda^des  polilicas  e  di^maticas  de  Portugal, 
ed.  first  by  the  Viscount  de  Santarem  (1856-1861)  and  afterwards, 
under  the  title  of  Corpo  diphmaiico  portueuetj  by  L.  A.  Rebello  da 
Silva  (vols.  i.-iv.),  J.  J.  da  Silva  Mendes  Leal  (v.-uc.)  and  J.  C.  de 


The  CoUeci&o  de  traiados,  Ac  (^o  vols., 

'79)i  was  ed.  successively  by  Viscount  J.  r.  Borges 

de  Castro 'and  J.  judice  Biker;  it  was  continued  by  the  Royal 
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Lisbon,  1856-1879),^  was  ed.  successively  by  Viscount  J. 


Academy  as  the  ifooa  colUcido  de  tratados  (2  vols.,  Lisbon,  1890- 
1891).  See  also  Portutaliae  monumenta  historica,  ed.  A.  Herculano 
and  J.  J.  da  Silva  Nlendes  Leal  (la  paru,  Lisbon,  1856-1897); 
Diogo  Barbosa  Machado,  Biblit^heca  lusitana  (^  vols.,  Lisbori, 


1 741-1759);  Innocencio  da  Silva  and  (after  vol.  x.)  P.  W.  de  Brito 
Aranha,  Diccionario  Mliographico  portunut  (Lisbon.  1858,  &c.). 
Periodicals  containing  valuable  historicsu  matter  are  the  Arckivo 


kistorico  portuguet  (Lisbon,  1903,  Ac.),  the  Boletim  of  the  Lisbon 
Geographical  Society  (1873.  &c.).  and  Portujalia  (Oporto,  1898,  &c.). 

2.  General  Histories.— The  Historia  de  Portugal,  by  J.  P.  Olivcira 
Martins  (a  vols.,  4th  ed.,  Lisbon,  1901),  is  a  series  of  brilliant  im- 
pressionist studies.  There  is  a  popular  illustrated  Historia  de 
Portugal;  by  A.  Ennes,  M.  Pinheiro  Chagas  and  others,  in  37  parts 
(Lisbon.  1877-1883).  See  also  H.  Morse  Stephens,  Portugal,  4th 
ed.,  with  additional  chapter  on  the  reign  of  D.  Carios,  by  Martin 
Hume  (London,  1908))  E.  MacMurdo.i/utory  of  Portugal  (2  vols., 
London.  1888-1889);  H.  Schaefer,  Ceschichle  von  Portugal  (5  vols., 
and  ed.,  Hamburg,  1874). 

3.  Special  Periods.— A.  Herculano's  classic  Historia  de  Portugal 
(4  vols..  Lisbon,  i846-i8«)  covers  the  period  up  to  1279.  H.  da 
Gama  Barros.  Historia  ia  administrofAo  publica  em  Portugal  nes 
seculos  Xll.  dXV.  (2  vols.,  Lisbon,  1895-1896)  is  a  scientific  study 
of  the  highest  value.  For  the  periods  1415-1460  and  i750-«777. 
see  the  authorities  quoted  under  Henry  the  Navigator,  and 
PouBAL.  A  critical  bibliography  for  the  period  1460-1580  is  given 
by  K.  G.  Jayne,  in  Vaseo  da  Gama,  &c.  (London,  19x0).  For 
later  history,  see  L.  A.  Rebello  <"-  *"""  "-'—'-  -•-  *»--'- — 
seculos  X  VII.  e  X  VIII.  (5  voU., 
Coelho.  Historia  de  Portugal  desde  os  fin 

j8j4  (3  vols.,  Lisbon,.  1874-1891);  the  authorities  cited  under 
Peninsular  War;  S.  J.  da  Luz  Soriano,  Historia  da  ruerraem 
Portugal  (19  vols.,  Lubon,  1866-1890);  J.  P.  Oliveira  Martins, 
Portugal  contemporaneo  {1826-1868),  (2  vols.,  4th  ed.,  Lisbon,  1906); 
J.  L.  Freire  de  Carvalho,  Memoriae  . . .  para  ...  a  usurpaioo 
de  D.  Miguel  (4  vols.,  Lisbon.  1841-1849) ;  Sir  C.  Napier.  Am  Account 
of  the  War  ....  betu/een  D.  Pedro  ana  D.  Miguel  (2  yols..  London, 
1835):  W.  Bollacrt,  The  Wars  of  Succession  of  Portugal  and  Spain, 
from  1821  to  1840  (2  vols.,  London.  1870).  (K.  G.  J.) 

Literatxtre 
The  Portuguese  language  can  be  most  convem*cntly  described 
in  relation  to  the  other  languages  of  the  Peninsula  (sec  Spain: 
Language).  Portuguese  literature  is  distinguished  by  the 
wealth  and  variety  of  its  lyric  poetry,  by  its  primacj'  in  bucolic 
verse  and  prose,  by  the  number  of  its  epics  and  historical  books, 
by  the  relative  slightness  of  the  epistolary  element,  and  by  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  the  memoir.  Rich  as  iU  romanceiro 
is,  its  volume  is  far  less  than  the  Spanish,  but  the  carcioneiro9 
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remain  to  prove  that  the  early  love  songs  of  the  whole  Peninsula 
were  written  in  Portuguese,  while  the  primitive  prose  redaction 
of  AmadiSt  the  prototype  of  all  romances  of  chivalry,  was 
almost  certainly  made  in  Portugal,  and  a  native  of  the  same 
country  produced  in  the  Diana  of  Montem6r  (Montemayor) 
the  masterpiece  of  the  pastoral  novel.  The  Lusiads  may  be 
called  at  once  the  most  successful  epic  cast  in  the  classical 
mould,  and  the  most  national  of  poems,  and  the  great  historical 
monuments  and  books  of  travel  of  the  x6th  and  17  th  centuries 
are  worthy  of  a  nation  of  explorers  who  carried  the  banner  of 
the  Quinas  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand  Portugal 
gave  birth  to  no  considerable  dramatist  from  the  time  of  Gil 
Vicente,  in  the  x6th  century,  until  that  of  Garrett  in  the  xyth, 
and  it  has  failed  to  develop  a  national  drama. 

Its  geographical  position  and  history  have  rendered  Portugal 
very  dependent  for  intellectual  stimulus  and  literary  culture 
on  foreign  countries,  and  writers  on  Portuguese  literature  are 
wont  to  divide  their  subjects  into  periods  corresponding  to  the 
h'terary  currents  from  abroad  which  have  modified  its  evolution. 
To  summarise,  the  first  literary  activity  of  Portugal  was  derived 
from  Provence,  and  Provencal  taste  ruled  for  more  than  a 
century;  the  poets  of  the  zsth  century  imitated  the  Castilians, 
and  the  x6th  saw  the  triumph  of  Italian  or  clawral  influence. 
Spain  again  imposed  its  literary  standards  and  models  in 
the  X 7th -century,  France  in  the  x8th,  while  the  Romantic 
movement  reached  Portugal  by  way  of  England  and  France;  and 
those  countries,  and  in  less  degree  Germany,  have  done  much 
to  shape  the  literature  of  the  xgth  century.  Yet  as  regards  the 
Peninsula,  the  literatures  of  Portuged  and  Castile  act  and  react 
on  one  another  and  if  the  latter  gave  much,  she  also  received 
much,  for  nearly  every  Portuguese  author  of  renown  from  X450 
until  the  i8th  century,  except  Antonio  Ferreira,  wrote  in  Spanish, 
and  some,  like  Jorge  dc  Montem6r  and  Manocl  de  Mello,  pro- 
duced masterpieces  in  that  language  and  are  numbered  as 
Spanish  classics.  Again,  in  no  country  was  the  victory  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  and  the  classical  revival  so  complete,  so 
enduring. 

But  notwithstanding  all  its  dependence  on  classical  and 
foreign  authors,-  Portuguese  literature  has  a  distinct  individuality 
which  appears  in  the  romanceiro,  in  the  songs  named  cantares 
dc  amigo  of  the  candoneiros,  in  the  Chronicles  of  FemAo  Lopes, 
in  the  Historia  iragica-maritimaf  in  the  plays  of  Gil  Vicente, 
in  the  bucolic  verse  and  prose  of  the  early  i6th  century,  in  the 
LeUers  of  Marianna  Alcoforado  and,  above  all,  in  The  Lusiads, 

Early  Period. — ^Though  no  literary  documents  belonging  to 
the  first  century  of  Portuguese  history  have  survived,  there  is 
j^^  evidence  that  an  indigenous  popular  poetry  both 
sacred  and  profane  existed,  and  while  Provencal 
influences  moulded  the  manifestations  of  poetical .  talent  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  they  did  not  originate  them.  The 
close  relations  that  prevailed  between  the  reigning  houses  of 
Portugal,  Provence  and  Aragon,  cemented  by  intermarriages, 
introduced  a  knowledge  of  the  gay  science,  but  it  reached  Portugal 
by  many  other  ways— by  the  crusaders  ivho  came  to  help  in 
fighting  the  Moors,  by  the  foreign' prelates  who  occupied  Penin- 
sular sees,  by  the  monastic  and  military  orders  who  founded 
establishments  in  Portugal,  by  the  visits  of  individual  singers 
to  court  and  baronial  houses,  but  chiefly  perhaps  by  the  pilgrims 
who  streamed  from  every  coimtry  along  the  Prankish  way  to 
the  far-famed  shrine  of  Santiago  de  Compostela.  Already  by 
the  end  of  the  isth  century  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  troubadours 
had  found  cultivators  in  Portugal,  and  a  few  compositions  which 
have  come  down  to  us  bear  a  date  sb'ghtly  anterior  to  the  year 
1200.  One  of  the  earliest  singers  was  D!  Gil  Sanches,  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Sancho  I.,  and  we  possess  a  cantar  de  amigo  in 
Galician-Portugucse,  the  first  literary  vehicle  of  the  whole 
Peninsula,  which  appears  to  be  the  work  of  Sancho  himself, 
and  addressed  to  his  concubine,  A.  Ribeirinha.  The  pre- 
Alphonsine  period  to  which  these  men  belong  runs  from  1 200  to 
1245  and  produced  little  of  moment,  but  in  1248  the  accession 
of  King  Alphonso  III.,  who  had  lived  thirteen  years  in  France, 
inaugurated  a  time  of  active  and  rich  production  which  is 


illustrated  in  the  Cancioneiro  da  Ajuda;  the  oldest  collection  of 
Peninsular  verse.  The  apogee  of  palace  poetry  dates  from 
1275  to  xa8o,  when  young  King  Diniz  displayed  his  exceptional 
talents  in  a  circle  formed  by  the  best  troubadours  of  his  father 
Alphonso  III.*  and  the  veterans  of  his  grandfather  Alphonso  II., 
whose  song-book,  CatUigas  de  S.  Maria,  contains  the  choicest 
religious  verse  of  the  age.  Diniz,  who  had  bden  educated 
by  Amyeric  of  Cahors,  proved  himiself  the  most  fecund  poet- 
king  of  his  day,  though  the  pleiad  of  fidalgos  forming  his  court, 
and  the  jeg^aes  who  flocked  there  from  all  parts,  were  fewer 
in  number,  less  producUve,  and  lacked  the  originality,  vigour 
and  brilliance  of  the  singers  who  versified  round  Alphonso  III. 

The  principal  names  of  the  Dionysian  period  (1284-1325) 
which  is  illustrated  in  the  Cancioneiro  da  Vaticana  are  the  king 
himself  and  his  bastards  D.  Alphonso  Sanches  and  D.  Pedro, 
count  of  Barcellos.  Of  the  two  last,  the  former  sings  of  love  well 
and  smcerely,  while  the  btter  is  represented  by  love  songs  replete 
with  false  sentiment  and  by  some  rather  gross  songs  of  maldixer,  a 
form  which,  if  it  rarely  contains  much  poetical  feeling  or  literary 
value,  throws  considerable  light  on  the  sodety  of  the  time. 

The  verses  of  Diniz,  essentially  a  love  poet,  are  conventional 
in  tone  and  form,  but  he  can  write  pretty  ballads  and  pastorals 
when  he  allows  himself  to  be  natural  Tlie  Portuguese  trouba- 
dours belonged  to  all  social  classes,  and  even  induded  a  few 
priests,  and  though  love  was  their  favourite  topic  they  used 
every  kind  of  verse,  and  in  satire  they  hold  the  palm.  In  other 
respects  they  are  inferior  to  their  Provencal  masters.  Speaking 
generally,  the  candoneiros  form  monotonous  reading  owing 
to  their  poverty  of  ideas  and  conventionality  of  metrical  forms 
and  expression,  but  here  and  there  men  of  talent  who  were  poets 
by  profession  and  better  acquainted  with  Provencal  Uterature 
endeavoured  to  lend  their  work  variety  by  the  use  of  difficult 
processes  like  the  lexaprem  and  by  introdudng  new  forms  like 
the  pastorela  and  the  descort.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  no  heroic 
songs  are  met  with  in  the  candoneiros;  they  are  all  with  one 
exception  purely  lyrical  in  form  and  tone.  The  death  of  King 
Diniz  proved  a  severe  blow  to  troubadour  verse,  and  the  reign 
of  his  successor  Alphonso  IV«  witnessed  a  profound  decadence 
of  court  poetry,  while  there  is  not  a  single  poem  by  a  Portuguese 
author  in. the  last  half  of  the  X4th  century,  and  only  the  names 
of  a  few  authors  have  survived,  among  them  the  Galidans 
Vasco  Pires  de  Camoens,  an  ancestor  of  Luiz  de  Camoens,  and  the 
typical  lover  Madas.  The  romanceiro,  comprising  romances  of 
adventures,  war  and  chivalry,  together  with  religious  and  sea 
songs,  forms  a  rich  collection  of  ballad  poetry  which  continued  in 
process  of  elaboration  throughout  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  unfortunateljrthe  oldest  specimens  have  perished  and  scarcely 
any  of  those  existing  bear  a  date  anterior  to  the  x  5th  century. 

Epic  poetry  in  Portugal  developed  much  later  than  lyric, 
but  the  signal  victory  of  the  united  Christian  hosts  over  the 
Moors  at  the  battle  of  the  Salado  in  X340  gave  occasion  to  an 
epic  by  Alphonso  Giraldes  of  which  some  fragments  remain. 

The  first  frankly  literary  prose  documents  appear  in  the  Z4th 
century,  and  consist  of  chronidcs,  lives  of  saints  and  genealogical 
treatises.  The  more  important  are  the  Chronica  -  r /ym, 
hreve  do  archivo  nacional,  the  Chronicas  de  5.  Cna 
de  Coimbra,  the  Chronica  da  conquisla  dc  Algane  and  the 
Livros  dos  Linhagens,  aristocratic  registers,  portions  of  which, 
like  the  stoiy  of  King  Arthur,  have  considerable  literary  interest. 
All  the  above  may  be  found  in  the  Portugaliae  monumenta 
historica,  scriplores,  while  the  Life  of  St  Elizabeth  of  Portugal 
is  induded  in  the  Monorchia  iusUana',  Jtomania  has  printed 
the  following  hagiographical  texts  belonging  to  the  same  century 
—the  Vida  de  Eufrosina,  the  Vida  de  Maria  Egypda  and  the 
Vida  de  Sancto  Amaro;  the  Vida  de  Santo  Eloy  has  appeared 
in  the  InstittUo  and  the  Vida  dos  Santos  Barlado  e  Josafate  has 
been  issued  by  the  Lisbon  Academy  of  .Sciences. 

Romances  of  chivalry  belonging  to  the  various  cycles  must 
have  penetrated  into  Portugal  at  an  eariy  date,  and  the  Nohiii" 
ario  of  the  Conde  D.  Pedro  contains  the  genealogy  of  Arthur 
and  the  adventures  of  Lear  and  Meriin.  There  exists  a  mid- 
i4th*century  Historia  do  Santo  Croat,  and  an  unprinted  Josep 
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ab  Aramadia,  while,  though  the  MS.  is  lost,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  o(  the  existence  of  a  primitive  Portuguese  prose 
redaction  of  Amadis  de  Caula  anterior  to  the  present  Spanish 
text.  Furthermore,  the  Uvro  de  Esopo  published  by  Dr  Lcite 
de  Vasconceiloft  also  belongs  to  the  period,  and  there  are  other 
works  In  MS. 

Tke  jsth  Century.— 'In  the  reign  of  John  I.  the  court 
became  an  important  literary  c^tre,  the  king  himself  composed 
^  a  lAvo  de  Montaric^  so  far  unedited,  and  his  sons  are 

rightly  described  as  Camoens  as  "inclyta  gera^o, 
altos  Infantes"  King  Edward  (Duarte)  collected  a  precious  library 
composed  of  the  andent  classics,  some  translated  by  tiis  order, 
as  weQ  as  medieval  poems  and  histories,  and  he  wrote  a  moral 
treatise  Leei  eomselkeiro,  and  hints  on  horsemanship,  or  Livro 
da  ensinania  de  bem  caealgar  ioda  sdla.  His  brother  D.  Pedro 
also  wrote  a  moral  treatise  Da  virtuosa  BetHfeiipria,  and  caused 
Vcgetitts's  De  re  milUari  and  Cicero's  De  efficiis  to  be  turned  into 
Portuguese.  This  travelled  prince  brought  back  from  Venice  a 
MS.  of  Marco  Polo,  the  gift  of  the  Senate,  and  is  still  remembered 
by  the  people  through  the  story  Livro  das  viagens  da  Infante 
D.  Pedro  0  qnal  andou  As  sete  partidas  do  mundo^  reprinted  almost 
yearly,  of  which  he  is  the  hero.  All  the  monarchs  of  the  15th 
century  were  highly  educated  men  and  patrons  of  letters;  indeed, 
even  that  typical  medieval  knight  Alphonso  V.  confesses,  in  his 
correspondence  with  Azurara,  that  the  sword  avails  nothing 
without  the  pen.  The  age  is  noted  for  its  chronicles,  beginning 
with  the  anonymous  life  of  the  Portuguese  Cid,  the  Holy  Con- 
stable Nuno  Alvares  Pereira,  told  in  charming  infantile  prose, 
the  translated  Chronica  dafundi0o  do  moesieyro  de  Sam  Vicente, 
and  the  Vidd  de  D.  Telio.,  FemXo  Lopes  iq.v.),  the  father  of 
Portuguese  history  and  author  of  chronicles  of  King  Pedro, 
King  Ferdinand  and  King  John  I.,  has  been  called  by  Southey 
the  best  chronicler  of  any  age  or  nation.  Gomes  Eannes  de 
Azurara  completed  Lopes's  chronicle  of  King  John  by  describing 
the  capture  of  Ceuta,  and  wrote  a  chronicle  of  D.  Pedro  de 
Menezes,  governor  of  the  town  down  to  1437,  and  a  chronicle  of 
D.  poarte  de  Menezes,  captain  of  Alcacer,  but  his  capital  work 
is  tfie  chronicle  of  the  conquest  of  Guinea  (see  Azukara). 

Thotigh  not  a  great  chronicler  or  an  artist  like  Lopes,  Ruy  de 
Fina  (?.«.)  is  free  from  the  rhetorical  defects  of  Azurara,  and  his 
chronicles  of  King  Edward  and  King  Alphonso  V.  are  chanuTter- 
ized  by  unusual  frankness,  and  meritorious  both  as  history  and 
literature.  All  these  three  writers  combined  the  posts  of  keeper 
of  the  archives  and  royal  chronicler,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  king's 
men,  though  Lopes  at  least  seems  rather  the  historian  of  a 
people  than  the  oracle  of  a  monarch.  Garcia  de  Resende  (q.v.) 
appropriated  Pina's  chronicle  of  King  John  II.,  and  after  adding 
a  wealth  of  anecdote  and  gossip  and  casting  the  glamour  of  poetry 
over  a  somewhat  dry  record,  he  reissued  it  under  his  own  name. 
Tite  taste  for  romances  of  chivalry  continued  throughout  the 
15th  century,  but  of  all  that  were  produced  the  only  one  that  has 
come  down  to  us  is  the  Estorea  do  Imperador  VespasianOf  an 
introdftction  to  the  Graal  Cycle,  based  on  the  apocryphal  gospel  of 
Nicodemus. 

The  Constable  D.  Pedro  of  Portugal,  son  of  the  prince  of  that 
name  already  referred  to,  has  left  some  verses  marked  by 
y^^  elevation  of  thought  and  deep  feeling,  the  Satyra  de 
felice  e  infdice  vida,  and  the  death  of  his  sister 
inspired  hk  Tragedia  de  la  reifia  Isabel;  but  he  is  best  remem- 
bered  by  his  Coplas  del  contempio  del  mundo  in  the  Cancioneiro 
(kral.  Though  he  actually  drafted  the  first  in  his  native  tongue, 
all  these  poems  are  in  CasUlian,  and  D.  Pedro  b  one  of  Ihe  first 
rq^reaentativet  of  those  Spanish  influences  which  set  aside  the 
Provencal  manner  and  in  its  place  adopted  a  taste  for  allegory 
and  a  reverence  for  dassical  antiquity,  both  imported  from  Italy. 
It  was  to  the  constable  that  the  marquis  de  Santillana  addressed 
Us  historic  letter  dealing  with  the  origins  of  Peninsular  verse. 
Tlie  cotut  poetry  of  the  reigns  of  King  Alphonso  V.  and  King 
Jolm  n.,  so  far  as  it  survives,  is  oontainol  in  the  lyrical  collection 
known  ts  the  Cancioneiro  Geralt  compiled  by  Garcia  de  Resende 
and  printed  in  1516.  Nearly  three  hundred  authors  are  there 
tcprescnted  by  pieces  in  Portuguese  and  CastHian,  and  they 


include  D.  Jo&o  Manuel,  D.  Jofto  de  Menezes,  Jo&o  Rodrigues  de 
S4  e  Menezes,  Diogo  Brandfto,  Duarte  de  Brito  and  FernAo  da 
Silvcira.  The  literary  progenitors  of  the  cancioneiro  were  the 
Spanish  poets  Juan  de  Mcna,  Jorge  Manriquc,  Garci-Sanchez 
de  Badajos  and  Rodriguez  del  Padron,  and  its  main  subjects 
are  love,  satire  and  epigram.  The  epic  achievements  of  the 
Portuguese  in  that  centuiy,  the  discoveries  and  the  wars  in 
Africa,  hardly  find  an  echo,  even  in  the  verses  of  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  them.  Instead,  an  atmosphere  of  artificiality 
surrotmds  these  productions,  and  the  verses  that  reveal  genuine 
poetical  feeling  are  very  few.  They  include  a  lament  of  Garcia 
de  Resende  on  the  death  of  Ignez  de  Castro  which  probably 
inspired  the  inimitable  stanzas  dedicated  to  the  same  subject 
in  The  Lusiads,  the  Pingimento  de  Amores  by  Diogo  BrandSo,  the 
Coplas  of  D.  Pedro  ahready  referred  to,  and  a  number  of  minor 
pieces.  However,  some  names  appeared  in  the  Cancioneiro  Gerale 
which  ivere  to  be  among  the  foremost  in  Portuguese  literature, 
e.g.  Bemardim  Ribeiro,  Christovam  Falc&o,  Gil  Vicente,  and 
S&  dc  Miranda,  who  represent  the  transition  between  the  Spanish 
school  of  the  15th  and  the  Itah'an  school  of  the  i6th  century, 
the  members  of  which  are  called  Os  Quinkentistas,  Ribeiro  and 
Falc&o,  the  introducers  of  the  bucolic  style,  put  new  life  into 
the  old  forms,  and  by  their  eclogues  in  redondilkas,  breathing 
the  deepest  and  most  genuine  feeling  in  verses  of  perfect  harmony, 
they  gave  models  which  subsequent  writers  worked  by  but  could 
never  equaL 

The  Drama. — ^The  history  of  the  modem  drama  begins  with 
religious  plays,  followed  at  a  later  period  by  moralities,  and 
thence,  by  an  easy  transition,  by  the  farce.  This  transition  from 
the  presentment  of  traditional  types  to  the  modem  play  can  be 
traced  in  the  works  of  Gil  Vicente,  the  father  of  the  Portuguese 
theatre.  His  first  efforts  belonged  to  the  religious  drama,  and 
some  of  the  more  notable  had  edification  for  their  object,  e.g. 
the  Barca  do  InfemOf  but  even  in  this  class  he  soon  introduces 
the  comic  element  by  way  of  relief,  and  in  course  of  time  he 
arrives  at  pure  comedy  and  develops  the  study  of  character. 
For  a  detailed  description  and  criticism  of  his  work,  see  Vicsnte. 

In  the  various  towns  where  he  sUyed  and  produced  his  plays, 
writers  for  the  stage  sprang  up,  and  these  formed  the  Eschola 
Velha  or  school  of  Gil  Vicente.  To  name  the  best  aavhfmio 
known,  Evora,  the  city  of  culture,  produced  Affonso  mmdo^ 
Alvarez,  author  of  religious  pieces,  Antonio  Ribeiro,  BMcboiM 
nicknamed  "the  Chiado,"  .an  unfrocked  friar  with  *'*'**' 
a  strong  satirical  vein  who  wrote  farces  in  the  Bazochian  style, 
and  his  brother  Jeronimo  Ribeiro.  In  Santarem  e4>peared 
Antonio  Prestes,  a  magistrate  who  drew  from  his  judicial 
experience  but  evinced  more  knowledge  of  folk-lore  than 
dramatic  talent,  while  Camoens  himself  was  so  far  influenced 
by  Gil  Vicente,  wh<»e  plays  he  had  perhaps  seen  performed  in 
Lisbon,  that  in  spite  of  his  Coimbra  training  he  never  exchanged 
the  old  forms  for  those  of  the  classical  comedy.  His  Ampki- 
tryons  is  a  free  imitation  of  the  Latin,  yet  thoroughly  national  in 
spirit  and  cast  in  the  popular  redondilha;  the  dialogue  is  spirited, 
the  situations  comic.  King  Sdeucus  derives  from  Plutarch  and 
has  a  prose  prologue  of  real  interest  for  the  history  of  the  stage, 
while  Pilodemo  is  a  clever  tragi-comedy  in  verse  with  prose 
dialogues  interspersed.  Another  poet  of  the  same  school  is 
Balthazar  Dias,  the  blind  poet,  whose  simple  religious  atdos 
are  still  performed  in  the  villages,  and  are  continually  reprinted, 
the  best  liked  being  the  Auto  of  St  Alexis^  and  the  Aitto  of  St 
Catherine,  He  is  purely  medieval  in  subject  and  spirit,  his 
lyrics  are  perfect  in  form  and  expression,  hia  diction  thoroughly 
popular.  One  of  the  last  dra^tists  of  the  i6th  century 
belonging  to  the  old  school  was  Sim&o  Machado,  who  wrote  the 
Comedy  of  Diu  and  the  Enchantments  of  Alfea,  two  long  plays 
almost  entirely  in  Spanish,  and  full  of  digressions  only  made 
tolerable  by  the  beauty  of  their  lyrics. 

Except  Camoens,  all  these  men,  though  disdples  of  Gil^cente, 
are  decidedly  inferior  to  him  in  dramatic  invention,  fecundity 
and  power  of  expression,  and  they  were  generally  of  humble 
social  positioil.  Moreover  the  favour  of  the  court  was  with- 
drawn on  the  death  of  Gil  Vicente,  and  this  meant  much,  for 
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there  existed  no  educated  middle  class  to  support  a  national 
theatre.  At  the  same  time  the  old  dramatists  had  to  face  the 
opposition  of  the  classical  school,  which  appealed  to  the  cultured, 
and  the  hostility  of  the  Inquisition,  whidi  early  declared  war 
on  the  popular  plays  on  account  of  their  grossness,  and  after- 
wards through  the  index  prohibited  altogether  even  the  religious 
atUos,  as  it  had  condemned  the  Italian  comedies.  The  way  was 
thus  clear  for  the  Jesuits,  who,  with  their  Latin  tragi-comedics  or 
dramatised  all^ories  written  to  commemorate  saints  or  for 
scholastic  festivals,  succeeded  for  a  time  in  supplanting  both 
.the  popular  pieces  of  the  old  school  and  the  plays  modelled  on 
the  masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  old  dramatists 
came  (o  write  for  the  lower  classes  only,  and  though  the  school 
lingered  on,  iU  productions  were  performed  solely  by  travelling 
companies  at  country  fairs.  Though  we  know  that  much  has 
perished,  the  four  Indexes  of  the  x6th  century  give  some  idea  of 
the  rich  repertory  of  the  popular  theatre,  and  of  the  efforts 
necessary  to  destroy  it;  moreover,  the  Spanish  Index  of  1559, 
by  forbidding  autos  of  Gil  Vicente  and  other  Portuguese  authors, 
is  interesting  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  they  were  appreci- 
ated in  the  neighbouring  country. 

The  Renaissance.— Tht  movement  commonly  called  the 
Renaissance  reached  Portugal  both  indirectly  through  Spain 
and  directly  from  Italy,  with  which  last  country  it  maintained 
close  literary  relations  throughout  the  15th  century.  King 
Alphonso  V.  had  been  the  pupil  of  Matthew  of  Pisa  and  sum- 
moned Justus  Balduinus  to  his  court  to  write  the  national 
history  in  Latin,  while  later  King  John  II.  corresponded  with 
Politian,  and  early  in  his  reign  the  first  printing-press  got  to 
work.  In  the  next  century  many  famoiis  humanists  took  up 
their  abode  in  Portugal.  Nicholas  Cleynarts  taught  the  Infant 
Henry,  afterwards  cardinal  and  king,  and  lectured  on  the  classics 
at  Braga  and  Evora,  Vasaeus  directed  a  school  of  Latin  at  Braga, 
and  George  Buchanan  accompanied  other  foreign  professors 
to  Coimbra  when  King  John  III.  i^eformed  the  university.  Many 
distinguished  Portuguese  teachers  returned  from  abroad  to 
assist  the  king  at  the  same  time,  among  them  Ayres  Barbosa 
from  Salamanca,  Andr6  de  Gouveia  of  the  Parisian  college  of  St 
Barbe,  whom  Montaigne  dubbed  "the  greatest  principal  of 
France,"  Achilles  Esta^o  and  Diogo  de  Teive. 

At  home  Portugal  produced  Andr6  de  Resende  (9.V.),  author 
of  the  Historia  da  dnliguidade  da  cidade  de  Evora  and  De 
arUiquiiatibus  Lusiianiaef  and  Francisco  de  Hollanda,  painter, 
architect,  and  author  of,  inter  aliaf  the  Quatro  diahgos  da 
pintwa  aniiga.  Moreover,  women  took  a  share  in  the  intel- 
lectual movement  of  the  time,  and  the  sisters  Luisa  and  Angela 
Sig£a,  Joanna  Vaz  and  Patda  Vicente,  daughter  of  Gil  Vicente, 
constituted  an  informal  female  academy  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Infanu  D.  Maria,  daughter  of  King  Manod.  Luisa  Sigte 
was  both  an  orientalist  and  a  Latin  poetess,  while  Publia 
Hortensia  de  Castro,  after  a  course  of  humanities,  philosophy  and 
theology,  defended  theses  at  Evora  in  her  eighteenth  year. 

The  Italian  school  was  founded  by  S&  de  Miranda  iq.v.),  a 
man  of  noble  character  who,  on  his  rettim  in  1526  from  a  six 
rt»  haSaa  Y^^*  ^^^Y  ^  ^^^Yt  where  he  had  foregathered  with 
tiorOB  the  leading  writers  of  the  day,  initiated  a  reform  of 
Portuguese  literature  which  amoimted  to  a  revolu- 
,  tion.    He  introduced  and  practised  the  forms  of  the 

sonnet,  canzon,  ode,  epistle  in  oUava  rima  and  in  tercets,  and  the 
epigram,  and  raised  the  whole  tone  of  poetry.  At  the  same  time 
he  gave  fresh  life  to  the  national  redondiiha  metre  (medida  veiha) 
by  his  Cartas  or  Satiras  which  with  his  Eclogues,  some  in  Portu- 
guese, others  in  Castilian,  are  his  most  successful  compositions. 
His  chief  disciple,  Antonio  Ferreira  {g.v.),  a  convinced  dassidst, 
went  further,  and  dropping  the  use  of  Castilian,  wrote  sonnets 
much  superior  in  form  and  style,  though  they  lack  the  rustic 
atmosphere  of  those  of  his  master,  while  his  odes  and  epistles 
are  too  obviously  reminiscent  of  Horace.  D.  Manod  de  Portugal, 
Pero  de  Andrade  Caminha,  Diogo  Bemardes,  Frd  Agostlnho  da 
Cruz  and  Andr^  Falcfto  de  Resende  continued  the  erudite 
school,  which,  after  considerable  opposition,  definitdy  triumphed 
ia  the  person  of  Luiz  de  Camoens.    The  lima  of  Bemardes 


contains  some  beautiful  edogues  as  well  as  cartas  in  the  bucolic 
style,  while  the  odes,  sonnets,  and  edogues  of  Frd  Agostlnho 
are  f  uU  of  mystic  charm.  Camoens  (q.v.)  is,  as  Sdilegd  remarked, 
an  entire  literature  in  himself,  and  some  critics  rate  him  even 
higher  as  a  lyric  than  as  an  epic  poet.  He  unites  and  fuses  the 
best  dements  of  the  Italian  and  the  popular  muse,  using  the 
forms  of  the  one  to  express  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  the  other, 
and  when  he  employs  the  medida  velha^  it  becomes  in  his  hands 
a  vehide  for  thought,  whereas  before  it  had  usually  served 
merely  to  express  emotions. 

His  Lusiads,  cast  in  the  Vir^ilian' mould,  celebrates .  the 
combination  of  faith  and  patriotism  which  led  to.  the  discoveries 
and  conquests  of  the  Portuguese,  and  though  the.^^^-^^^^ 
voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama  occasioned  its  composition 
and  formed  the  skdeton  roimd  which  it  grew,  its  true  subject 
is  the  peiio  iUustrc  lusitano.  Immediatdy  on  its  ^pearance 
The  Lusiads  took  rank  as  the  national  poem  par  exceUence,  and 
its  success  moved  many  writers  to  follow  in  the  same  path;  of 
these  the  most  successful  was  Jeronymo  Corte  Real  (9.9.). 
All  these  poems,  like  the  EUgiada  of  Luis  Pereira  Brsndlo 
on  the  disaster  of  Al  Kasr,  the  Primeiro  circo  de  Dm  of  the 
chronider  Francisco  de  Andrade,  and  even  the  AJfonso  Africano 
of  Quevedo,  for  all  its  futile  allegory,  contain  striking  episodes 
and  vigorous  and  well-coloured  descriptive  passages,  but  they 
cannot  compare  with  The  Lusiads  in  artistic  value. 

The  return  of  S4  de  Miranda  from  Italy  operated  to  transfonn 
the  drama  as  well  as  lyric  poetry.  He  found  the  stage  occupied 
mainly  by  reh'gious  plays  in  which  there  appeared  j^ 
no  trace  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  theatre,  and,  fimi-ir 
admiring  what  he  had  seen  in  Italy,  he  and  his  £!>■■»— # 
foUowers  protested  against  the  name  auto,  restored  '*'«'•*'• 
that  of  comedy,  and  substituted  prose  for  verse.  They  generaUy 
chose  the  pUys  of  Terence  as  models,  yet  their  life  is  conventional 
and  their  types  are  not  Portuguese  but  Roman-Italian.  The 
revived  classical  comedy  was  thus  so  bound  down  by  respect 
for  authority  as  to  have  little  chance  of  devdopment,  while 
its  language  consisted  of  a  latinized  prose  from  which  the 
emotions  were  almost  absent.  Though  it  secured  the  favour 
of  the  humanists  and  the  nobility,  and  banished  the  old  popular 
plays  from  both  court  and  university  soon  after  Gil  Vicente's 
death,  its  victory  was  shortlived.  Jorge  Ferreira  deVasoon- 
cdlos,-  who  produced  in  the  Bufrosina  the  first  prose  play, 
really  belongs  to  the  Spanish  school,  yet,  thou|^  he  wrote 
under  the  influence  of  the  Cdestina,  which  had  a  great  vogue  in 
Portugal,  and  of  Roman  models,  his  types,  language  and  general 
characteristics  are  deeply  national  However,  even  if  they  had 
stage  qualities,  the  very  length  of  this  and  his  other  plays, 
the  Ulisipo  and  the  Aulegraphia,  would  prevent  their  perform- 
ance, but  in  fact  they  are  novels  in  dialogue  containing  a  trea- 
sury of  popular  lore  and  wise  and  witty  sayings  with  a  moral 
object.  So  decisive  was  the  success  of  Jorge  Fertdra's  new 
invention,  notwithstanding  its  anonymity,  that  it  decided  Si 
de  Miranda  to  attempt  the  prose  comedy.  He  modelled  himself 
on  the  Roman  theatre  as  reflected  by  the  plays  of  Ariosto,  and  he 
avowedly  wrote  the  Estrangeiros  to  combat  the  school  of  Gil 
Vicente,  while  in  it,  as  in  Os  Vilhalpandos,  the  action  takes 
place  In  Italy.  Antonio  Ferreira,  the  chief  dramatist  of  the 
classical  school,  knew  both  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  Miranda, 
but  far  surpassed  him  in  style.  He  attempted  both  comedy 
and  tragedy,  and  his  success  in  the  latter  branch  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  content  to  seek  inspiration  from  Seneca, 
as  weA  most  of  the  tragedians  of  the  z6th  century,  but  went 
straight  to  the  fountain  heads,  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  His 
Bristo  Is  but  a  youthful  essay,  but  his  second  piece,  O  Cioso,  is 
almost  a  comedy  of  character,  though  both  are  Italian  even  in 
the  names  of  the  personages.  Ferreira's  real  daim  to  distinc- 
tion, however,  rests  on  Igiut  de  Castro  (see  Fekuezba). 

The  prindpal  form  taken  by  prose  writing  in  the  x6th  century 
was  historical,  and  a  pleiad  of  distinguished  writers  arose  to 
narrate  the  discoveries  and  conquests  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
ocean.  Many  of  them  saw  the  achievements  they  relate  and 
were  inspired  by  patriotism  to  reooid  them,  ao  that  their  writings 
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lack  that  serene  atmosphere  of  critical  appreciatioii  which  is 
looked  for  if  history  is  to  take  its  place  as  a  science.  In  the  four 
jccfe.  decades  of   his  Asiaj  Joto  de  Barros,  the  Livy 

of  his  country,  tells  in  simple  vigorous  language 
the  "deeds  adiieved  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  db- 
covery  and  conquest  of  the  seas  and  lands  of  the 
Orient."  His  fint  decade  undoubtedly  influenced  Camoens,  and 
together  the  two  men  fixed  the  Portuguese  written  tongue,  the 
one  by  his  prose,  the  other  by  his  verse.  The  decades,  which 
were  continued  by  Diogo  do  Couto,  a  more  critical  writer  and 
a  clear  and  correct  stylist,  must  be  considered  the  noblest 
historical  monument  of  the  century  (see  Barsos).  Couto 
is  also  reqwnsible  for  some  acute  observations  on  the  causes  of 
Portuguese  deaidence  in  the  East,  entitled  Sotdado  practico. 

Tbe  word  encyclopaedist  fits  DamiSo  de  Goes,  a  diplomatist, 
traveller,  humanist  and  bosom  friend  of  Erasmus.  One  of  the 
most  critical  spirits  of  the  age;  his  chronicle  of  King  Manoel, 
the  Fortunate  Monarch,  which  he  introduced  by  one  of  Prince 
John,  afterwards  King  John  XL,  is  worthy  of  the  subject  and 
the  reign  in  which  Portugal  attained  the  apogee  of  its  greatness. 
Goes  iq.t.)  wrote  a  number  of  other  historical  and  descriptive 
works  in  Portuguese  and  Latin,  some  of  which  were  printed 
during  his  residence  in  the  Low  Countries  and  contributed  to 
his  deserved  fame.  After  twenty  years  of  investigation  at 
Goa,  Femfto  Lopes  de  Castanheda  issued  his  Historia  do  de- 
scahrimeiUo  e  cmquisla  da  India  pdos  Portugueses  (Lisbon,  2552- 
1554  and  1561),  a  book  that  ranks  besides  those  of  Barros  and 
Couto.  Antonio  GalvSo,  who,  after  governing  the  Moluccas 
with  rare  success  and  integrity,  had  been  ofifered  the  native 
throne  of  Temate,  went  home  in  1540,  and  died  a  pauper  in  a 
hospital,  ha  fanuras  treatise  only  appearing  posthumously. 
Tbe  Tratado  dos  diversos  .  .  .  caminhos  por  onde  a  pimenta  e 
especiaria  veyo  da  India  .  .  .  e  ossim  de  todos  os  descubrimentos 
.  .  .  que  sio  feitos  em  a  era  de  1560  has  been  universally  recog- 
nized as  of  unique  historical  value.  Like  the  preceding  writers, 
Caspar  Concia  or  Corrfo  lived  long  years  in  India  and  embodied 
Jiis  intimate  knowledge  of  its  manners  and  customs  in  the 
picturesque  prose  of  the  Lendas  da  India,  which  embraces  the 
events  of  the  years  1497  to  1550.  Among  other  historical 
works  dealing  with  the  East  are  the  Commentarios  de  Afonso 
^AUmquerque,  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  great  captain  and 
administrator,  by  his  natural  son,  and  the  Tratadit  das  cousas 
da  China  e  de  Ormus,  by  Frd  Caspar  da  Cruz. 

Coming  back  to  strictly  Portuguese  history,  we  have  the 
uncritical  Chronica  de  D.  JoOo  III.  by  Francisco  de  Andrade, 
and  the  Chronica  de  D.  Sebastido  by  Frei  Bernardo  da  Cruz, 
who  was  with  the  king  at  Al  Kasr  al  Kebir,  while  Miguel  Ldtfto 
de  Andrade,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  that  battle,  related  his 
experiences  and  preserved  many  popular  traditions  and  customs 
jn  his  Miscellanea.  Bishop  Osorio  (q.v.),  a  scholar  of  Europe&n 
repaution,  wrote  chiefly  in  Latin,  and  his  capital  work,  a 
chfooide  ci  King  Manoel,  is  in  that  tongue. 

The  books  of  travel  of  this  century  are  unusually  important 
because  their  authors  were  often  the  first  Europeans  to  visit 
or  at  least  to  study  the  countries  they  refer  to.  They  include, 
to  quote  the  more  noteworthy,  the  Descobrimento  de  ProHdOf 
the  Ittnerario  of  Antonio  Tenrdro,  the  Verdadeira  informacHo 
das  terras  do  PresU  Joio  by  Francisco  Alvares  ^and  the  Ethiopia 
oriental  by  Frei  JoAo  dos  Santos,  both  dealing  with  Abyssinia, 
the  Itinerario  da  terra  santa  by  Frei  Pantale2o  de  Aveiro,  and 
that  much-translated  classic,  the  Hiiloria  da  vida  do  padre 
Francisco  Xavier  by  Padre  Jo&o  de  Lucena.  Femfto  Cardim 
in  his  Narratha  epistolar  records  a  journey  through  Brazil,  and 
Pedro  Teixcira  relates  his  experiences  in  Persia.  But  the  work 
thai  holds  tbe  palm  in  its  class  is  the  PeregrinaqUo  which  FemAo 
Mendes  Pinto  iq.v.),  the  famous  adventurer,  composed  in  his 
ok)  age  for  his  children's  reading.  While  Mendes  Pinto  and  his 
book  are  typically  Portuguese  of  that  age,  the  Historia  iragico- 
maritima.  sometimes  designated  the  prose  epic  of  saudadcy  b 
equally  characteristic  of  the  race  of  seamen  which  produced  it. 
Thb  a>llec!ion  of  twelve  stories  of  notable  wrecks  which  befell 
^nuguesc  ships  between  i$$2  and  1604  conuins  that  of  the 


galleon  "  St  John  "  on  the  Natal  coast,  an  event  which  inspired 
Corte-Real's  epic  poem  as  well  as  some  poignant  stanzas  in 
The  Lusiads,  and  the  tales  form*  a  model  of  simple  spontaneous 
popular  writing. 

The  romance  took  many  forms,  and  in  two  of  them  at  least 
works  appeared  which  exercised  very  considerable  influence 
abroad.  The  Menina  e  mo^a  of  Bemardim  Ribeiro, 
a  tender  pastoral  story  inspired  by  saudade  for  his  ^""'*^^ 
lady-love,  probably  moved  Montem6r  or  Montemayor 
(q.v.)  to  write  his  DianOj  and  may  some  fifty  years  later  have 
suggested  the  Lusitania  transformada  to  Femfto  Alvares  do 
Oriente,  who,  however,  like  Ribeiro,  owes  some  debt  to  San- 
nazaro's  Arcadia.  .To  name  the  Palmeirim  d*Inglat»ra  of 
Moraes  {q.v.)  is  to  mention  a  famous  book  firom  which,  we  are 
told,  Burke  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  while  Cervantes 
had  long  previously  declared  that  it  ought  to  be  guarded  as 
carefully  as  the  works  of  Homer.  Like  most  successful  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  it  had  a  numerous  progeny,  but  its  sequels^ 
D.  Duardos  by  Diogo  Femandes,  and  D.  Oansd  de  Bretanha 
by  Goncalves  Lobato,  are  quite  inferior.  The  historian  Barros 
tried  his  youthful  pen  in  a  romance  of  chivalry,  the  Chronica 
do  Imperador  Clarimundo,  while  in  another  branch,  and  a  popular 
one  in  Portugal,  the  Arthurian  cyde,  the  dramatist  Ferreira 
de  Vasconcellos  wrote  Sagramor  or  Memorial  das  proesas  da 
segunda  Tavola  Redonda.  A  book  of  quite  a  different  order  is 
the  Contos  de  proveiio  e  exemplo  by  Femandes  Trancoso,  con- 
taining a  series  of  twenty-nine  tales  derived  from  tradition 
or  imitated  from  Boccaccio  and  others,  which  enjoyed  deserved 
favour  for  more  than  a  century. 

Samuel  Usque,  a  Lisbon  Jew,  deserves  a  place  to  himself 
for  his  ConsaioQam  ds  iribula^Ses  de  Israd,  where  he  exposes 
the  persecutions  endured  by  his  Countrymen  in  every  age  down  to 
his  time;  the  book  takes  the  dialogue  form,  and  its  diaion  is 
elegant  and  pure.  The  important  part  taken  by  Portuguese 
prelates 'and  theologians  at  the  Council  of  Trent  stimulated 
reUgious  writing,  most  of  it  in  Latin,  but  Frei  Bartholomeu  dos 
Martyres,  archbishop  of  Braga,  wrote  a  Cathecismo  da  doutrina 
Christa,  Frei  Luiz  de  Granada  a  Compendia  de  Doutrina  Christd 
and  SermOes,  all  in  Portuguese,  and  other  notable  pulpit  orators 
include  Diogo  de  Paiva  de  Andrade,  Padre  Luiz  Alvares,  Dom 
Antonio  Pinhdro  and  Frd  Migud  dos  Santos,  who  preached  at 
the  obsequies  of  King  Sebastian. 

Among  the  moralists  of  the  time  three  at  least  deserve  the 
title  of  masters  of  prose  style,  Hdtor  Pinto  for  his  Imagens  da 
vida  Christi,  Bishop  Air&ez  for  his  Dialogos,  and  Frd  Thom£  de 
Jesus  for  his  noble  devotional  treatise  Trabalhos  de  Jesus,  while 
the  maxims  of  Joanna  da  Gama,  entitled  Ditos  da  Freira, 
though  lacking  depth,  form  a  curious  psychological  document. 
The  ranks  of  sdentists  indude  the  cosmographer  Pedro  Nunes 
(Nonius),  a  famous  mathematician,  and  the  botanist  Garda  da 
Orta,  whose  CoUoquios  dos  simples  e  drogas  was  the  first  book  to 
be  printed  in  the  East  (1563),  while  the  form  of  Aristotelian 
scholastic  philosophy  known  as  Philosophia  conimbricensis 
had  a  succession  of  learned  exponents.  As,  however,  thdr 
vehide  was  Latin,  a  mere  mention  must  suffice,  and  for  the 
same  reason  only  the  title  of  a  notable  book  by  Frandsco  Sanches 
can  be  ^ven,  the  De  nobili  et  prima  universali  scientia  quod 
nihU  scitur. 

In  1536  Femfto  de  Olivdra  published  the  first  Portuguese 
grammar,  and  three  years  later  the  historian  Barros  brought  out 
his  Cartinha  para  aprender  a  ler,  and  in  1540  his  Grammatica, 
MagalhSes  Oandavo  printed  some  rules  on  orthography  in  1574. 
Nunes  de  Le&o  also  produced  a  treatise  on  orthography  in  1576 
and  a  work  on  the  origins  of  the  language  in  1605,  and  Jeronymo 
Cardoso  gave  his  cotmtrymen  a  Latin  and  Portuguese  dictionary. 

The  lylh  Century.— Tht  ^ganlic  efforts  put  forth  in  every 
department  of  activity  during  the  x6th  century  led  to  the 
inevitable  reaction.    Energy  was  wom  out,  patriotic  OuStlaouf 
ardour  declined  into  blind  nationalist  vanity,  and  cmm. 
rhetoric  conquered  style.     From  a  literary  as  from  'J'^ 
a  political  point  Of  view  the  17th  century  found  ^'^*^' 
Portugal  in  a  lamenUUe  sUte  of  decadence  which  dated  from 
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the  preceding  age.  In  1536  the  Inquisition  began  ita  work, 
while  between  155a  and  1555  the  control' of  higher  education 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  Following  the  Inquisition 
and  the  Jesuits  came  two  other  obstacles  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters,  the  censorship  of  books  and  the  Indexes,  and,  as  if  these 
plagues  were  not  enough,  the  Spanish  domination  followed. 
Next  the  taint  of  Gongorism  appeared,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  affected  the  literature  of  Portugal  may  be  seen  in  the  five 
volumes^of  the  Penix  renascida,  where  the  very  titles  of  the 
poems  suffice  to  show  the  futilities  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  best  talents.  The  prevailing  European  fashion 
of  literary  academies  was  not  long  in  reaching  Portugal*  and 
1647  saw  the  foundation  of  the  Academia  dos  Generosos  which 
included  in  its  ranks  the  men  most  illustrious  by  learning  and 
social  position,  and  in  1663  the  Academia  dos  Singulares  came 
into  being;  but  with  all  their  pedantry,  extravagances  and  bad 
taste,  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  and  similar  corporations 
tended  to  promote  th^  pursuit  of  good  literature.  In  bucolics 
there  arose  a  worthy  disidple  of  Ribeiro  in  Frandsco  Rodrigues 
Lobo  (9.V.),  author  of  the  lengthy  pastoral  romances  CorU  na 
aldia  and  Primaverat  the  songs  in  which,  with  his  eclogues, 
earned  him  the  name  of  the  Portuguese  Theocritus.  The  fore- 
most literary  figure  of  the  time  was  the  encyclopaedic  Frandsco 
Manoel  de  Mello  (9.V.),  who,  though  himself  a  Spanish  classic, 
strove  hard  and  successfully  to  free  himself  from  subservience 
to  Spanish  forms  and  style.  Most  of  the  remaining  lyricists  of 
the  period  were  steeped  in  Gongorism  or,  writing  in  Spanish, 
have  no  place  here.  It  suffices  to  mention  Soror  Violente  do  Cio, 
an  exalted  mystic  called  "  the  tenth  muse,"  Bemarda  Feneira 
dc  Lacerda,  author  of  the  ScUdades  de  Bussaco^  the  Laura  do 
Anfrizo  of  Manod  Tagarro,  the  Syivia  de  Lizardo  of  Frd  Bernardo 
de  Brito,  and  the  poems  of  Frd  Agostinho  das  Chagas,  who, 
however,  is  better  represented  by  his  Cartas  espirUuaes.  Satiri- 
cal verse  had  two  nouble  cultivators  in  D.  Thomas  de  Noronha 
and  Antonio  Scrrfio  de  Castro,  the  first  a  natural  and  facile  writer,, 
the  second  the  author  of  Os  Ratos  da  InquisiQoOy  a  facetious 
poem  composed  during  his  incarceration  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition,  while  Diogo  de  Sousa  Camacho  showed  abundant 
wit  at  the  expense  of  the  slaves  of  Gongorism  and  Marinism. 

The  gallery  of  epic  poets  is  a  large  one,  but  most  of 
their  productions  are  little  more  than  rhymed  trhronides  and 
have  almost  passed  into  oblivion.  The  Ulyssea  of 
Gabrid  Pereira  de  Castro  describes  the  foundation 
of  Lisbon  by  Ulysses,  but,  notwithstanding  its 
plagiarism  of  The  Lusiads  and  faults  of  taste,  these  ten  cantos 
contain  some  masterly  descriptive  passages,  and  the  oUata 
rima  shows  a  harmony  and  flexibility  to  which  even  Camoens 
rarely  attained;  but  this  praise  cannot  be  extended  to  the 
tiresome  Ulyssipo  of  Sousa  de  Macedo.  The  Malaca  conqtUstada 
of  Francisco  de  S&  de  Menczcs,  having  A^honso  d' Albuquerque 
for  its  hero,  is  prosaic  in  form,  if  correct  in  design.  Rodriguez 
Lobo's  twenty  cantos  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Constable  do  him 
no  credit,  but  the  Viriato  tragico  by  that  travelled  soldier 
Garcia  de  Mascarenhas  has  some  vigorous  descriptions,  and 
critics  reckon  it  the  best  epic  of  the  second  dass. 

In  point  of  style  tlie  historians  of  the  period  are  laboured 

and  rhetorical;  they  were  mostly  credulous  friars  who  wrote  in 

fffrfffj,        their  cells,  and  no  longer,  as  in  the  x6th  century, 

travellers  and  men  of  action  who  described  what 

they  had  seen. 

Frei  Bernardo  de  Brito  began  his  ponderous  Monorchia 
Lusitana  with  the  creation  of  man  and  ended  it  where  he  should 
have  begun,  with  the  coming  of  Count  Henry  to  the  Peninsula. 
His  contribution  is  a  mass  of  legends  destitute  of  foundation  or 
critical  sense,  but  both  here  and  in  the  Chronica  de  Cister  he 
writes  a  good  prose.  Of  the  four  continuers  of  Brito's  work, 
three  are  no  better  than  their  master,  but  Frei  Antonio  Brandio, 
who  dealt  with  the  period  from  King  Alphonso  Henriques  to 
King  John  11.,  proved  himself  a  man  of  high  intelligence  and  a 
learned,  conscientious  historian. 

Frei  Luiz  dc  Sousa,  a  typical  monastic  chronicler,  although  he 
had  begun  life  as  a  soldier,  worked  up  the  materials  collected  by 


others,  and  after  much  labor  limae  produced  the  panegyrical 
Vida  de  D.  Frei  Bartkelemeu  dos  martyres,  the  Historia  de  S. 
Domimgos,  and  the  Annaes  d'el  rH  D.  Jodo  111,  His  style  is 
ludd  and  vivid,  bat  he  lacks  the  critical  sense,  and  the  speeches 
he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters  are  imaginary.  Manoel 
de  Faria  y  Sousa  (9.V.),  a  voluminous  writer  on  Portuguese 
history  and  the  ardi-commentator  of  Camoens,  wrote,  by  an 
irony  of  fate,  in  Spanish,  and  Mello's  dassic  account  of  the 
Catalonian  War  is  also  in  that  langxuge,  while,  by  a  still  greater 
irony,  Jadnto  Frdre  de  Andiade  thought  to  picture  and  exalt 
the  Cato-like  viceroy  of  India  by  his  grandiloquent  Vida  da  D. 
J0H0  de  Castro, 

Other  historical  books  of  the  period  are  the  valuable  Diseursot 
of  Seveiim  de  Faria,  the  Portugal  restaurado  of  D.  Luis  da 
Meneses,  conde  de  Ericeira,  the  ecclesiastical  histories  of  Archi 
bishop  Rodrigo  da  Cunha,  the  Agiohgio  lusitano  of  Jorge  Cardoso 
and  the  Chronica  da  Compankia  de  Jesus  by  Padre  Balthazar 
Telles.  The  last  also  wrote  an  Hssl0ffa  ^  £(ft»0^,  and,  though 
the  travel  literature  of  this  century  compares  bully  with  that  uf 
the  preceding,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Itinerario  da  Indta 
Por  terra  ali  a  Uka  de  Chipre  of  Frd  Gaspar  de  S.  Beraardintn 
and  the  Rda^  do  novo  cammko  atraves  da  Arabia  e  Syria  off 
Padre  Manod  Godinho. 

In  the  X7th  century  the  religious  orders  and  especially  the 
Jesuits  absorbed  even  more  of  the  activities  and  counted  for 
more  hi  the  public  affahs  of  Portugal  than  hi  the  oimtotj. 
preceding  age.  The  pulpit  discharged  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  modem  press,  and  men  who  combined  the  gifts 
of  oratory  and  writing  filled  it  and  distinguished  themselves, 
their  order  and  their  country.  The  Jesuit  Antonio  Vieira  (g.v.), 
missionary,  diplonmt  and  voluminous  writer,  repeated  the 
triumphs  he  had  gained  in  Bahia  and  Lisbon  in  Rome,  which 
prod^med  him  the  prince  of  Catholic  orators.  His  aoo  semaons 
are  a  mme  of  learmng  and  experience,  and  they  stand  out  from 
all  others  by  their  imaginative  power,  ori^nality  of  view, 
variety  of  treatment  and  audadty  of  expression.  His  letters 
are  in  a  dmple  conversational  style,  but  they  lack  the  popular 
locutions,  humour  and  mdividuality  of  those  of  MeUo.  Vieira 
was  a  man  of  action,  while  the  oratorian  Manod  Bemardes  lived 
as  a  reduse,  hence  his  sermons  and  devotional  works,  especially 
Lm  e  Color  and  the  Nova  Ploresta,  breathe  a  calm  and  sweetness 
alien  to  the  other,  while  they  are  even  richer  treasures  of  pure 
Portuguese.  Perhaps  the  truest  and  most  feeling  human 
docimients  of  the  century  are  the  five  epistles  written  by 
Marianna  Alcoforado  (q.v.)  known  to  history  as  the  Letters  of  a 
Portuguese  Nun.  Padre  Ferrdra  de  Almeida's  tran^tion  of  the 
Bible  has  considerable  linguistic  importance,  and  philological 
studies  had  an  able  exponent  in  Amaro  de  Roboredo. 

The  popular  theatre  lived  on  in  the  Comedias  de  Cordd, 
mostly  anonymous  and  never  printed  its  existence  would 
hardly  be  known  were  it  not  for  the  pieces  which  tji  !!>■■■ 
were  placed  on  the  Index.  The  popular  autos  that 
have  survived  are  mainly  religious,  and  show  the  abuse  of 
metaphor  and  the  conceits  which  derive  from  Gongora.  All 
through  this  century  Portuguese  dramatists,  who  aspired  to  be 
heard,  wrote,  like  Jacintho  Corddro  and  Mattoa  Fragoao,  in 
Castilian,  though  a  brilliant  exception  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Francisco  Manod  de  Mdlo  {q.v.),  whose  witty  Auto  do  fidalgo 
aprendiz  in  redondilhas  is  eminently  national  in  language, 
subject  and  treatment.  Until  the  Restoration  of  1640  the  stage 
remained  spellbound  by  the  Spaniards,  and  when  a  court  once 
more  came  to  Lisbon  it  preferred  Italian  opera,  French  plays, 
and  tarzuelas  to  dramatic  performances  in  the  vernacular,  with 
the  result  that  both  Portuguese  authors  and  actors  of  repute 
disappeared. 

The  i8th  Century.— The  first  part  of  the  x8th  century 
differs  little  from  the  preceding  age  except  that  both  affectation 
and  bad  taste  tended  to  increase,  but  gradually  signs  appeared 
of  a  literary  revolution,  which  preyed  the  political  and 
devdoped  into  the  Romantic  movement.  Men  of  liberal  ideas 
went  abroad,  chiefly  to  France,  to  escape  the  stupid  tyranny  that 
ruled  in  Church  and  state,  and  to  their  exhortation  and  example 
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are  largely  due  the  reforms  whicE  were  by  degrees  inaugurated 
in  every  branch  of  letters.  Their  names  were  among  others 
Alexandre  dc  GusmAo,  the  Cavalheiro  de  Oliveira,  Ribeiro 
Sanches,  CorrCa  da  Serra,  Brotero  and  Nasdmento.  They  had 
a  fc»eninner  in  Luiz  Antonio  Vemey,  who  poured  sarcasm  on 
the  prevailing  methods  of  education,  and  exposed  to  good  efifect 
the  extraordinary  literary  and  scientific  decadence  of  Portugal 
m  an  epoch-making  work,  the  Verdadeiro  methodo  de  estudar. 

From  time  to  time  literary  societies,  variously  called  academies 
or  arcadias,  arose  to  oo-operate  in  the  work  of  reform.  In 
.  .  ^i7ao  King  John  V.,  an  imitator  of  Louis  XIV., 
jJJJJJ^  established  the  academy  of  history,  t  The  fifteen 
volumes  of  its  Memoruu,  published  from  1721  to 
1756,  show  the  excellent  work  done  by  its  members,  among 
whom  were  Caetano  de  Sousa,  author  of  the  colossal  Historia 
da  Ccsa  Real  portuguesa,  Barbosa  Macfaado,  compiler  of  the 
invaluable  BMiotheca  iMsUana,  and  Soares  da  SUva,  chronicler 
of  the  reign  of  King  John  I. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  founded  in  1780  by  the  and 
duke  of  Laffies^  unde  of  Queen  Maria  I.,  still  exists,  though  its 
il^«r  output  and  influence  are  smalL  Its  chief  contribu- 
ABmitmr^  tions  to  knowledge  were  the  Diccionario  da  lingua 
*'*""'■  portuguesa^  still  unfinished,  and  the  Memorias  (1788- 
1795),  and  it  included  in  its  ranks  nearly  all  the  learned  men  of 
the  last  part  of  the  i8th  century.  Among  them  were  the  ecclesi- 
astical historian  Frd  Manod  dq  Cenacub,  bishop  of  Beja,  the 
polygraph  Ribeiro  oos  Santos,  Caetano  do  Amaral,  a  patient 
investigator  of  the  origins  of  Portugal,  Jofto  Pedro  Riberio, 
the  founder  of  modem  historical  studies,  D.  Francisco  Alexandre 
Lobo,  bishop  of  Vizeu,  whose  essays  on  Camoens  and  other 
authors  show  sound  critical  sense  and  a  correct  style,  Cardinal 
Saraiva,  an  expert  on  ancient  and  modem  history  and  the 
voyages  of  his  countrymen,  and  Frd  Fortunato  de  S.  Boavcn- 
tura,  a  historical  and  literary  critic. 

In  1756  Cruz  e  Silva  {q.v.),  with  the  aid  of  friends,  established 
the  Arcadia  Ulysiponense,  "  to  form  a  school  of  good  sayings 
and  good  examples  in  eloquence  and  poetry."  The  most 
A0mam,  considered  poets  of  the  day  joined  the  Arcadia  and 
Lyrte  individually  wrote  much  excellent  verse,  but  they 

Amot^  Aft  all  ladLcd  creative  power.  The  prindpal  -Greek  and 
Latin  authors  were  the  models  they  chose,  and  Garc&o,  the  most 
prominent  Arcadian,  composed  the  Cantata  de  Dido,  a  gem  of 
ancient  art,  as  well  as  some  charming  sonnets  to  friends  and 
elegant  odes  and  epistles.  The  bucolic  verse  of  Quits,  a  hair- 
dresser, baa  a  tenderness  and  simplidty  which  challenge  com- 
parison  with  Bemardim  Ribeiro,  and  the  Marilia  of  Gonzaga 
amtalns  a  celebrated  collection  of  bucolic-erotic  verse.  Their 
conventionality  sets  the  lyrics  of  Cruz  e  Silva  on  a  lower  plane, 
but  in  the  Hyssope  he  improves  on  the  Lulrin  of  Boileau.  After 
a  chequered  existence,  internal  dissensions  caused  the  dissolution 
o£  the  Arcadia  \n  1774.  It  had  only  gained  a  partial  success 
because  the  despotic  rule  of  Pombal,  like  the  Inquisition  before 
him,  hindered  freedom  of  fancy  and  discussion,  and  drove  the 
Arcadians  to  waste  themsdves  on  flattering  the  powerful. 
In  1790  a  New  Arcadia  came  into  being.  Its  two  most  distin- 
guishcd  members  were  the  rival  poets  Bocage  (^.v.)  and  Agostinho 
de  Macedo  {q.v.).  The  only  other  poet  of  the  New  Arcadia 
who  ranks  high  is  Curvo  Semedo;  but  the  Dissidents,  a  name 
bestowed  on  those  who  stood  outside  the  Arcadias,  induded 
two  distinguished  men  now  to  be  dted,  the  second  of  Whom 
became  the  herald  of  a  poetical  revolution.  No  Portuguese 
satirist  possessed  such  a  complete  equipment  for  his  office  as 
Nicolao  Tolentino,  and  though  a  dependent  position  depressed 
bis  muse,  he  pointed  the  customs  and  follies  of  the  time  with 
almost  photographic  accuracy,  and  distributed  his  atUcks  or 
begged  for  favours  in  sparkling  verse.  The  task  of  purifying 
and  cnridiing  the  language  and  restoring  the  cult  of  die  Quin- 
hentistas  was  perseveringly  carried  out  by  Francisco  Manoel  de 
Kasdmento  {q.v.)  in  numerous  compositions  in  prose  and  verse, 
both  original  and  translated.  Shortly  before  his  death  in  Paris 
be  became  a  convert  to  the  Romantic  movement,  and  he 
prepared  the  way  for  iu  definite  triumph  in  the  person  of 


Ahndda  Garrett,  who  belonged  to  the  FUinlisUu,  or  followers 
of  Nasdmento,  in  opposition  to  the  Elmanislas,  or  disdples  of 
Bocage. 

Eariy  in  the  x8th  century  the  spirit  of  revolt  agamst  despotism 
led  to  im  attempt  at  the  restoration  of  the  drama  by  authors 
sprung  from  the  people,  who  wrote  for  spectators  fw„„- 
as  coarse  as  they  were  ignorant  of  letters.  Its^^*"* 
centres  were  the  theatres  of  the  Bairro  Alto  and  Mouraria,  and 
the  numerous  pieces  staged  there  belong  to  low  comedy.  The 
Operas  portuguesas  of  Antonio  Jos£  da  Silva  (q.v,),  produced 
between  1733  and  1741,  owe  thdr  name  to  the  fact  that  arias, 
minuels  and  modinkas  were  interspersed  with  the  prose  dialogue, 
and  if  ndther  the  plots,  style,  nor  language  are  remarkable, 
they  have  a  real  comic  force  and  a  certain  originality.  Silva 
is  the  legitimate  representative  in  the  x8th  century  of  the  popular 
theatre  inaugurated  by  Gil  Vicente,  and  though  bom  m  Brazil, 
whence  he  brought  the  uuditika,  he  is  essentially  a  national  writer. 
Like  Silva's  operas,  the  comedies  of  Nicolao  Luiz  contain  a 
faithful  picture  of  contemporary  sodety  and  enjoyed  consider- 
able  popularity.  Luiz  divided  his  attention  between  heroic 
comedies  and  comedies  de  capa  y  espada,  but  of  the  fifty-one 
ascribed  to  him,  all  in  verse,  only  one  bears  his  name,  the  rest- 
appeared  anonymously.  His  method  was  to  choose  some  Spanish 
or  Italian  play,  cut  out  the  parts  he  disliked,  and  substitute 
scenes  with  dialogues  in  his  own  way,  but  he  has  ndther  ideals, 
taste  nor  education;  and,  except  in  Os  Maridos  Peraltas,  his 
characters  are  lifeless  and  their  conventional  passions  are 
expressed  in  inflated  language.  Notwithstanding  thdr  de- 
merits, however,  his  comedies  held  the  stage  from  1760  until 
the  end  of  the  century. 

Meanwhile  the  Arcadia  also  took  up  the  task  of  raising  the 
tone  of  the  stage,  but  though  the  andents  and  the  classic  writers 
of  the  z6th  century  were  its  ideals,  it  drew  immediate  inspiration 
from  the  contemporary  French  theatre.  All  its  efforts  failed, 
however,  because  its  members  lacked  dramatic  talents  and, 
being  out  of  touch  with  the  people,  could  not  create  a  national 
drama. 

Garcio  (q.v.)  led  the  way  with  the  Tkealro  Novo,  a  bright 
little  comedy  in  blank  verse,  and  followed  it  up  with  another, 
AssemUia  ou  partida;  but  he  did  not  persevere.  Figueiredo 
felt  he  had  a  mission  to  restore  the  drama,  and  wrote  thirteen 
volumes  of  plays  in  prose  and  verse,  but,  though  he  chose  national 
subjects,  and  could  invent  plots  and  draw  characters,  he  could 
not  make  them  live.  Finally,  the  bucolic  poet  Quita  produced 
the  tragedies  Segunda  Castro,  Hermione  and  two  others,  but 
these  imitations  from  the  French,  for  all  the  taste  they  show, 
were  stillbom,  and  in  the  absence  of  court  patronage,  which 
was  exdusivdy  bestowed  on  the  Lisbon  opera,  then  the  best 
equipped  in  Europe,  Portugal  remained  without  a  drama  of  its 
own. 

Sacred  eloquence  is  represented  by  Fr.  Alexandre  Palhares, 
a  student  of  Vieira,  whose  outspoken  attack  on  vice  in  high 
places  in  a^  sermon  preached  before  Queen  Maria  led  to  his  exile 
from  court.  The  art  of  letter-writing  had  cultivators  in  Abbade 
Costa,  Ribeiro  Sanches,  physician  of  Catherine  II.  of  Russia, 
Alexandre  de  Gusm&o,  and  the  cdebratcd  Cavalhdro  de  OH- 
veira,  also  author  of  Memorias  polUicas  e  iiterarias,  published  at 
the  Hague,  whither  he  had  fled  to  escape  the  Inqiiisition. 
Philological  studies  were  pursued  with  ardour  and  many  valuable 
publications  have  to  be  recorded,  among  them  Bluteau's  Voca- 
bulario  Portugua,  the  ReflexOes  sohre  a  lingoa  portuguesa  and 
an  Arte  poaica  by  Francisco  Jos6  Frdre,  the  Exercicios  and 
Espirilo  da  lingoa  e  eloquencia  of  Pereira  de  Figueiredo,  trans- 
Utorof  the  Vulgate,' and  Viterbo's  Elucidario,  a  dictionary  of 
old  terms  and  phrases  which  has  not  been  superseded.  Fmally 
the  best  literary  critic  and  one  of  the  most  correct  prose  writers 
of  the  period  is  Francisco  Dias  Gomes. 

The  igth  Century  and  After.— The  19th  century  witnessed  a 
general  revival,  of  letters,  beginning  with  the  Romantic  move- 
ment, of  which  the  chief  exponents  were  Garrett  {q.v.)  and 
Herculano  {q.v.),  both  of  whom  had  to  leave  Portugal  on  account 
of  their  pditical  liberalism,  and  it  was  inaugurated  in  the 
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fidd  of  poetry.  Gi^rrett  read  the  masterpieces  of  contetnporaxy 
foreign  literature  during  his  eidles  in  England  and  France,  and, 
Yif^  imbued  with  the  national  spirit,  he  produced  in  1825 

KomamUo  the  poem  Camdes,  wherein  he  broke  with  the  estab- 
jfoviMNaft  itshed  rules  of  composition  in  veise  and  destroyed 
^""y*  the  authority  of  the  Arcadian  rhymers.  His  poetry 
like  that  of  his  fellow  emigrg,  the  austere  Herculano,  is  eminently 
sincere  and  natural,  but  while  his  short  lyrics  are  personal  in 
subject  and  his  longer  poems  historical,  the  verse  of  Herculano 
is  generally  subjective  and  the  motives  reh'gious  or  patriotic. 
The  movement  not  only  lost  much  of  its  virility  and  genuineness, 
but  became  ultra-Romantic  with  A.  F.  de  Castilho  (9.V.),  whose 
most  conspicuous  followers  were  JoSo  de  I«moa  and  the  poets 
of  the  collection  entitled  O  Trcvador;  Soares  de  Passes,  a 
singer  for  the  sad;  the  melodious  Thomas  Ribeiro,  who  drew 
his  inspiration  from  Zorilla  and  voiced  the  opposition  to  a 
political  union  with  Spain  in  the  patriotic  poem  D.  Jaypu, 
Mendes  Leal,  a  king  in  the  heroic  style,  Gomes  de  Amorim 
and  Bulhio  Pato,  belong  more  or  less  to  the  same  schooL 
On  the  other  hand  Josi  SimCes  Diss  broke  with  the  Romantic 
tradition  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  successfully 
sought  inspiration  from  popular  sources,  as  his  Penituulares 
proves. 

In  1865  there  arose  a  serious  and  lengthy  strife  in  the  For-', 
tuguese  Pamassxis,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Coimbra 
nt  question,  4rom  its  origin  in   the  university  dty. 

Coimhn  Its  immediate  cause  was  the  preface  which  Castilho 
^^'^■''•^  contributed  to  the  poem  Mofidade  of  Pinheiro 
Chagas,  and  it  proclaimed  the  alliance  of  poetry  with  philosophy. 
The  yoimger  men  of  letters  regarded  Castilho  as  the  self-elected 
pontiff  of  a  mutual-praise  school,  who,  ignorant  of  the  literary 
movement  abroad,  claimed  to  direct  them  in  the  old  paths,  and 
would  not  tolerate  criticism.  The  revolt  against  his  primacy 
took  the  form  of  a  fierce  war  of  pamphlets,  and  led  ultimately 
to  the  dethronement  of  the  blind  bard.  The  leaders  in  the 
movement  were  Anthero  <te  Quoital  {q.v.)  and  Dr  Theophilo 
Braga,  the  first  a  student  of  German  philosophy  and  poetry, 
the  second  a  disciple  of  Comte  and  author  of  an  epic  of  humanity, 
Visdo  dos  tempos,  whose  immense  work  in  the  spheres  of  poetry, 
criticism  and  literary  history,  nuurred  by  contradictions,  but 
aboundinc^  in  life,  cannot  be  judged  at  present:  In  the  issue 
literature  gained  considerably,  and  espiBcially  poetry^  which 
entered  on  a  period  of  active  and  rich  production,  still  un- 
checked, in  the  persons  of  Joio  de  Deus  (q.v.)  and  the  Coim- 
brans  and  their  disciples.  The  Campo  de  fiores  contains  some 
of  the  most  splendid  short  poems  ever  written  in  Portuguese, 
and  an  Italian  critic  has  ventured  to  call  Joio  de  Deus,  to  whom 
God  and  women  were  twin  sources  of  inspiration,  the  greatest 
love  poet  of  the  19th  century.  Simplicity,  spontaneity  and 
harmony  distinguished  his  earlier  verses,  which  are  abo  his 
best,  and  their  author  belongs  to  no  school  but  stands  alone. 
A  preponderance  of  reflection  and  foreign  influences  distinguish 
the  poets  now  to  be  mentioned.  Anthero  de  Qucntal,  the  chief 
of  the  Coimbrans,  enshrined  his  metaphysical  neo-Buddhistic 
ideas  overshadowed  by  extreme  pessimism,  and  marked  the 
stages  of  his  mental  evolution,  in  a  sequence  of  finely-wrought 
sonnets.  These  place  him  in  the  sacred  drde  near  to  Heine 
and  Leopardi,  and,  though  strongly  individualistic,  it  is  curious 
to  note  in  them  the  influence  of  Germanism  on  the  mind  of  a 
southerner  and  a  descendant  of  the  Catholic  navigators  of  the 
i6th  century.  Odes  modemaSt  written  in  youth,  ^ow  "  Santo 
Anthero,"  as  his  friends  called  him,  in  revolutionary,  free- 
thinking  and  coml>ative  mood,  and  are  ordinary  enough,  but 
the  prose  of  his  essays,  e.g.  Considerations  on  the  PkUosopfff 
of  Portuguese  Literary  History,  has  that  peculiar  refinemeift, 
clearness  and  conciseness  whldi  stamped  the  later  work  of 
this  sensitive  thinker.  A  subtle  irony  pervades  the  Rimas  of 
Jofio  Pcnha,  who  links  the  Coimbrans  with  Guerra  Junqueiro  and 
^^^  the  younger  poets.  Partly  philosophical,  partly 
y^ffg^  naturalistic,  Junqueiro  began  with  the  ironical  com- 
position, A  Morte  de  D.  Joio;  in  Patria  he  evoked 
in  a  series  of  dramatic  scenes  and  lashed  with  satire  the  kings  of 


the  Braganza  dynasty,  and  in  Os  Simples  he  interpreU  in 
sonorous  stanzas  the  life  of  country-folk  by  the  h'ght  of  hia 
powerful  imagination  and  pantheistic  tendencies.  The  Ciari- 
dades  deSul^  Gomes  Leal,  a  militant  anti-Christian,  at  times 
reoJl  Baudelaire,  and  flashes  of  genius  run  through  Anli- 
CkristOf  which  is  alive  with  the  instinct  of  revolt.  The  S6 
of  the  invalidish  Antonio  Nobre  is  intensely  Portuguese  in 
subjects,  atmosphere  and  rhythmic  sweetness,  and  had  a  deep 
influence.  Cesario  Verde  sought  to  interpret  universal  nature 
and  human  sorrow,  and  the  Parnassian  Gongalves  Crespo  may 
be  termed  a  deeper,  richer  Copp£e.  His  Miniaturas  and  Noc- 
tumos  have  been  re-«iited  by  his  widow,  D.  Maria  Amalia  Vaa  de 
Carvalho,  a  highly  gifted  critic  and  essayist  whose  personality 
and  cercle  call  to  mind  the  18th-century  poetess,  the  Marqueza 
de  Aloma.  The  French  symbolists  found  an  enthusiastic 
adept  in  Eugenio  de  Castro.  Antonio  Feijo  and  Jos£  de  Sousa 
Montdro  have  written  verse  remarkable  by  its  form,  while 
perhaps  the  most  considered  of  the  later  poets  are  Antonio 
Corr£a  de  Oliveira  and  Lopes  Vieira.  Many  other  genuine 
bards  might  be  mentioned,  because  the  Portuguese  race  can 
boast  <A  .an  unceasing  flow  of  lyric  poetry. 

Garrett  took  in  hand  the  reform  of  the  stage,  moved  by  a 
desire  to  exile  the  translations  on  which  the  playhouses  had  long 

subsisted.    He  chose  his  subjects  from  the  national^ 

history,  and  began  with  the  Auto  de  Gil  VicenU,  in^^^ 
which  he  resusdtated  the  founder  of  the  theatre,  and  followed 
this  up  with  other  prose  phiys,  among  which  the  Aljageme 
de  Sanlarem  takes  the  palm;  finally  he  crowned  his  labours 
by  Prei  Luit  de  Sousa,  a  tragedy  of  fatality  and  pathos  and  one 
of  the  really  notable  pieces  of  the  century.  The  historical  bent 
thus  given  to  the  drama  was  continued  by  the  versatile  Mendes 
Leal,  by  Gomes  da  Amorim  and  by  Pii^eiro  Chagas,  who  all 
however  succumbed  more  or  less  to  the  atmosphere  and  machi- 
nery of  ultra-Romantidsm,  while  the  plays  of  Antonio  Ennes 
deal  with  questions  of  the  day  in  a  spirit  of  combative  liberalism. 
In  the  social  drama,  Ernesto  Biester,  and  in  comedy  Fernando 
Caldeira,  also  no  mean  lyric  poet;  are  two  of  the  prindpal  names, 
and  the  latter's  pieces,  A  Mantilka  da  Renda  and  A  Madrugada, 
have  a  delicacy  and  vivadty  which  justifies  thdr  success.  The 
comedies  of  Gervasio  Lobato  are  marked  by  an  easy  dialogue 
and  a  ^arkling  wit,  and  some  of  the  most  popular  of  them  were 
written  in  collaboration  with  D.  Jofto  de  Camara,  the  leading 
dramatist  of  the  day,  one  of  whose  pieces,  Os  Vdhos,  has  been 
translated  and  staged  abroad.  To  Henrique  Lopes  de  Men- 
donsa,  scholar,  critic  and  poet,  we  owe  some  strong  historical 
plays  as  well  as  the  piece  Zi  Palonso,  written  with  Lobato, 
which  made  a  big  hit.  The  playwrights  also  indude  Julio 
Dantas,  and  Dr  Marcellino  Mesquita,  author  of  Leonor  TdUs 
and  other  historical  dramaS;  as  well  as  of  a  powerful  piece, 
D6r  suprema. 

Herculano  led  the  way  in  the  historical  romance  by  his  Lendas 
e  narratives,  and  O  Monasticon,  two  somewhat  laboured  pro- 
ductions, whose  progenitor  was  Walter  Scott;  they  „ 
still  find  readers  for  their  impeccable  style.  Their 
most  popular  successors  have  been  A  Mofidade  de  D.  Jo&o  V. 
and  A  ultima  corrida  de  touros  reaes  em  Salvaterra  by  Rebello 
da  Silva,  and  Urn  Anno  na  Corte  by  the  sutesman,  Andrade 
Corvo,  the  first  and  the  last  superior  books.  The  novd  shares 
with  poetry  the  predominant  place  in  the  modern  literature  of 
Portugal,  and  Camillo  Castello  Branco  iq.v.),  Gomes  Coelho  and 
Ega.  de  Queiroz  are  names  which  would  stand  very  high  in  any 
coimtry.  The  first,  a  wonderful  impressionist  though  not  per- 
haps a  great  novelist,  describes  to  perfection  the  domestic  and 
sodal  life  of  Portugal  in  the  early  part  of  the  xgth  century. 
His  remarkable  works  include  Amor  de  Perdi0o,  Amor  de  Sal' 
va^Oo,  Reiralo  de  Ricardina,  and  the  series  entitled  Novdlas  da 
Minko;  moreover  some  of  his  essays  in  history  and  literary 
criticism,  such  as  Bohemia  do  Espirito,  rank  only  next  to  h^ 
romances.  Gomes  Codho,  better  known  as  Julio  Dints,  records 
his  experiences  of  English  society  in  Oporto  in  A  PamUia 
ingleta,  and  for  hb  romantic  idealism  he  has  been  dubbed 
British ;  Portugese  critics  have  accused  him  of  imitating  Dickens. 
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His  ttories,  particx&Urly  As  PupiUas  do  Snr.  Reihr,  depict 
countiy  life  and  pctotry  with  loving  sympathy,  and  hold  the 
reader  by  the  charm  of  the  characters,  but  Diniz  is  a  rather 
subjective  monotonous  writer  who  lacks  the  power  to  analyse, 
and  he  is  no  psychologist.  E^a  de  Queiroz  iq.v.)  founded  the 
Naturalist  school  in  Portugal  by  a  powerful  book  written  in 
187 1,  but  only  published  in  1875,  under  the  title  The  Crime  of 
Father  Amaro;  and  two  of  his  great  romances.  Cousin  Basil 
and  Os  MataSj  were  written  during  his  occupancy  of  consular 
posU  in  EngUnd.  The  Rdic  conveys  the  impressions  of  a 
journey  in  Palestine  and  in  parts  suggests  his  indebtedness  to 
Flaubert,  but  its  mysticism  is  entirely  new  and  individual; 
while  the  versatility  of  his  talent  further  appears  in  The  Cor- 
respondence of  Fradique  Mendes^  where  acute  observation  is 
combined  with  brilliant  satire  or  rich  humour.  The  later  por- 
tion of  The  City  and  the  Mountains^  for  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
its  descriptive  passages,  is  highly  praised,  and  many  pages  are 
already  quoted  as  classic  examples  of  Portuguese  prose.  Among 
other  novelists  are  OUveira  Marreca,  Pinheiro  Chagas,  Amaldo 
Gama,  Luis  de  Magalhftes  and  Teixeira  -de  Queiroz,  the  last  of 
whom  is  almost  as  distinctly  national  a  writer  as  Castello  Branco 
himself. 

Years  of  persevering  toil  in  archives  and  editions  of  old 
rhn>ni*'W  prepared  Herculan6  for  his  magnum  opus,  the  Historia 
-de  Portugal.  The .  Historia  da  Origem  e  Estabele- 
^^*'-''  cimento  da  InquisiqUo  em  Portugal  followed  and 
confirmed  the  position  of  its  author  as  the  leading  modem 
historian  of  the  Peninsula,  and  he  further  initiated  and  edited 
the  important  series  Portugaliae  Monumenta  historica.  The 
Vtsconde  de  Santarem,  and  Judice  Biker  in  geography  and 
diplomatics,  produced  standard  works;  Luz  Soriano  com- 
piled painstaking  histories  of  the  reign  of  King  Joseph  and 
of  the  Peninsular  War;  Silvestre  Ribeiro  printed  a  learned 
account  of  the  scientific,  literary  and  artistic  establishments  of 
Portugal,  and  Ueut.-Colonel  Christovam  Ayres  was  the  author 
of  a  history  of  the  Portuguese  army.  Rebello  da  Silva  and  the 
voluminous  and  brilliant  publicist's,  Latino  Coelho  and  Pin- 
heiro Chagas,  wrote  at  second  hand  and  rank  higher  as  stylists 
than  as  historians.  Gama  Barros  and  Costa  Lobo  followed 
ddsely  in  the  footsteps  of  Herculano,  the  first  by  a  Historia 
da  AdministraiOo  publica  em  Portugal  nos  Scculos  XII.  a  X  K., 
positively  packed  with  Jearning,  the  second  by  a  Historia  da 
Sociedade  em  Portugal  no  Seculo  X  V.  Though  he  had  no  time 
for  original  research,  Oliveira  Martins  {q.v.)  possessed  psycho- 
logical imagination,  a  rare  capacity  for  general  ideas  and  the 
gift  of  picturesque  narration;  and  in  his  philosophic  Historia 
de  Portugal^  his  sensational  Portugal  contemporaneo,  Os  Filhos 
de  D.  Joio  and  Vida  de  Nun*  Alvara,  he  painted  an  admirable 
series  of  portraits  and,  following  his  master  Michelct,  made  the 
past  hve  again.  Furthermore  the  interesting  volumes  of  his 
Bibliotkeca  das  Sciencias  Sociaes  show  extensive  knowledge, 
freshness  of  views  and  critical  independence  and  they  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  education  of  his  countrymen. 

Ramalho  Ortig&o,  the  art  critic,  will  be  remembered  prin- 
cipally for  the  Farpas,  a  series  of  satirical  and  humorous  sketches 
of  Portuguese  society  which  he  wrote  in  collabora- 
^'***'**  tiott  with  Queiroz.  Julio  Cesar  Machado  and  Fialho 
de  Almeida  made  their  mark  by  many  humorous  publications, 
and,  in  the  domain  of  pure  literary  criticism,  mention  must  be 
made  of  Antonio  Pedro  Lopes  de  Mendonga,  Rebello  da  Silva, 
Dr  Joaquim  de  Vasconcellos,  Mme  Michaelis  de  Vascon- 
ccllos,  Silva  Pinto,  the  favourite  disciple  of  Castello  Branco, 
and  of  Luciano  Cordeiro,  founder  of  the  Lisbon  Geographical 
Society,  whose  able  monograph,  Soror  Marianna,  vindicated 
the  authenticity  of  the  Letters  of  a  Portuguese  Nun  and  showed 
Marianna  Alcoforado  to  be  their  authoress.  Excellent  critical 
work. was  also  done  by  Moniz  Barreto,  whose  eariy  death  was  a 
serious  loss  to  letters. 

In  scientific  literature  hardly  a  single  department  lacks  a  name 
of  repute  even  outside  Portugal.  The  press  has  accompanied 
the  general  progress,  and  ever  since  Herculano  founded  and 
wrote  in  the  Panorama,  the  leading  writers  have  almost  without 


ezeeption  made  both  name  and  h'velihood  by  writing  for  tho 
papers,  but  as  pure  journalists  none  has  excelled  Antonio 
Rodriguez  Sampaio,  Antonio  Augusto  Teixeira  de  Vasconcellos 
and  Emygdio  Navarro. 

The  leading  Portuguese  orators  of  the  igth  century,  with  the 
exception  of  Malhfto,  were  not  churchmen,  as  in  the  past,  but 
politicians.  The  early  days  of  parliamentary  nile  o_|-_ 
produced  Manod  Femandes  Thom&s  and  Manoel  «''**''• 
Borges  Cameiro,  but  the  most  brilliant  period  was  that  of  the 
first  twenty-five  years  of  constitutional  government  after  1834, 
and -the  historic  names  are  those  of  Garrett,  Manoel  da  Silva 
Passos,  and  the  great  tribime  and  apostle  of  liberty,  Jos6 
Estevfto  Coelho  de  Magalhftes.  The  ill-fated  Vieira  de  Castro 
excited  the  greatest  admiration  by  his  impassioned  speeches 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  during  the  'sixties;  the  nearest 
modem  coimterpart  to  these  distinguished  men  is  the  orator 
Antonio  Candido  Ribeiro  da  Costa. 

Bibliography.— The  comer-stones  are  the  BiHiotheca  Lusitana 
of  Barboia  Machado  and  the  Diccionario  Mliograpkico  porlugues, 
by  Innocencio  da  Silva,  with  Brito  Aranha's  suppleinent;  while  the 
Bibliotkeca  Hispana  Nova  of  Nicolao  Antonio  (1783-1788)  may  also 
be  referred  to.  Subsidiary  to  these  are  the  Manual  bibliographico 
portuguea  of  Dr  Pinto  de  Mattos,  the  admirable  Catalogo  ratonado 
de  hf  Autorts  portuguesei  qwf  ticnhiitm  en  CasteUano,  compiled 
by  Garda  Perct  (1890).  aad  such  publications  as  Figaniere's 
Cai^go  dos  MaHmcri^Pes  porttttui^s  «o  Museu  Britannico  (18^3). 
TIh'  onlv  fuJI  BcnsT^I  history  of  (he  titeraturc  comes  from  the  proline 

?:n  of  Dr  ThcofihilD  UraEa  {second  and  re  vised  edition  in  32  vols.). 
Kc  volumes  powiivdjr  bulcp  with  inforiruition  and  contain  much 
acute  Gritkiim,  but  their  vafup  is  dimmUheil  by  frequent  and  need- 
less digrcKsions  and  by  thr  fantastic  thiKurirings  of  their  author,  a 
militant  t^'caitivist.  Of  Dnc-volume  boolca  on  the  same  subject, 
Dr  ijnif^a's  Cur  so  da  Hhtsria  da  LiUeratura  tortugueza  and  his 
Thivria  da  Ilistoria  dn  Lilttraiiira  pcrtu^iuiza  (3rd  ed.,  1 881)  may  be 
re<>>n! mended,  though  the  pUiner  Ht^toria  da  LUteratura  porlu- 
£U<r:u,  by  Dr  blendes  dc»  Remedios  (jrd  ed..  1908)  has  the  consider- 
ablL-  advantage  for  fufei^n  student^  of  including  a  large  number 
of  selected  psaages  from  the  authura  fiiimtJ.  See  also  the  Ch^esto- 
moihm  arcfmica  qI  J,  J.  fJimc*  (1905),  Among  foreign  studies 
the  i)3.]m  muiit  be  E>Vi-rt  to  the  "  Cc:$cbiErhte  der  portugiesischen 
Liii{:ratLjr  "  by  the  cmiiicdt  4fbu3at»  Mmc  MichaSlisde  Vasconcellos, 
in  [ht;  Gfandnsi  dtt  rom.  Fhitoloitt  ot  QtiAxiT  (189^-1894).  Among 
general,  criiiirj,!  studies  oic  Ctista  c  Silva's  Knsaio  biographico-crilico 
and  the  mutcrJy  «'Dik  of  Mcitcndcz  y  Pvbyo,  Historia  de  las  ideas 
estaticas  en  EspoHa. 

CominjK  to  special  periods,  the  student  may  consult,  for  the 
cancioneiros,  Mme  MichaSlis  de  Vasconcellos,  op.  cit.  and  her 
great  edition  of  the  Cancioneiro  da  Ajuda  (190^);  also  H.  R.  Lang, 
Das  Liederbuck  der  KOnigs  Denis  von  Portugal  (1894).  Lopes  de 
Mendonfa  treats  of  the  literature  of  the  i6tn  and  17th  centuries 
in  articles  in  the  Annaes  das  sciencias  e  letras;  and  the  Memorias  de 
litteratura  portuguexa  printed  by  the  Lisbon  Academy  of  Sciences 
(1702-1814)  contain  essays  on  the  drama  and  the  Arcadia,  but  the 
19th  century  has  naturally  received  most  attention.  For  that 
period,  see  Lopes  de  Mendon^.  Memoiras  da  liUeratura  contem- 
poranea  (1855):  Romero  Ortiz,  La  LUeraiura  portugueta  en  el  siglo 
XIX.  (1869),  containing  much  undigested  information;  and  Maxime 
Formont.  Le  Mouvement  poitiqve  amtemporain  en  Portugal,  an  able 
sketch;  but  the  soundest  review  is  due  to  Moniz  Barreto,  whose 
"  Litteratura  portugueza  contcmporanca  "  came  out  in  the  Revista 
de  Portugal  for  July  1889.  Students  of  the  modem  novel  in  Portugal 
should  refer  to  the  essays  of  J.  Pereira  de  Sampaio  ("  Bruno  ") 
A  Geroiio  Nooa  (1886). 

Portugal  still  lacks  a  collection  equivalent  to  Rivadeneyra's 
Biblioteca  de  autores  espaHotes,  contenting  itself  with  the  Par- 
nasso  lusitano  (6  vols..  1826)  and  a  Corpus  Ulustrium  poetarum 
lusitanorum  qui  latine  scripserunt  (174^-1748),  and  though  much 
has  been  accomplished  to  make  the  classics  more  available,  even  yet 
no  correct,  not  to  say  critical,  texts  of  many  notable  writers  exist. 
The  Cancioneiro  de  Ajuda  by  Mme  Vasconcellos,  is  the  perfection 
of  editinff.  and  there  are  diplomatic  editions  of  other  cancioneiros, 
e.g.  II  Cansoniere  portogkese  dcUa  Bibliotkeca  Vaticana,  by  E. 
Monad  (1875),  of  which  Dr  Braga  hurriedly  prepared  a  critical  edi- 
tion; //  Canaoniere  portogkese  Cotocci-Brancutt  by  E.  Molteni  (i860), 
and  the  Cancioneiro  Ceral  (1846).  The  Romanceiro  portuguet  of 
V.  E.  Hardung  is  incomplete.  (E.Ta.) 

PORTUOUESB  EAST  AFRICA*  or  Mozavbique.  This  Por- 
tuguese possession,  bounded  E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  N.  by 
German  East  Africa,  W.  by  the  Nyasaland  Protectorate,  Rho- 
desia and  the  Transvaal,  S.  by  Tongaland  (Natal),  has  an  area 
of  293,500  sq.  m.  It  is  divided  in  two  by  the  river  Zambezi. 
The  northern  portion,  between  the  ocean  and  ^Ake  Nyasa  and 
the  Shir^  river,  is  a  compact  block  of  territory ,  squarish  :»» 
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shape,  being  about  400  m.  long  by  360  m.  broad.  South  of  the 
Zambezi  the  province  consists  of  a  strip  of  land  along  the 
coast  varying  from  50  to  200  m.  in  depth.  Along  the  Zambezi 
itself  Portuguese  territory  extends  west  as  far  as  the  Loangwa 
confluence,  some  600  m^by  river. 

Physical  Features.— The  coast-line  extends  from  36*  ^2*  S.  to  10* 
40'  S.,  and  from  south  to  north  makes  a  double  curve  wnth  a  general 
trend  outward,  i.e.  to  the  east.  It  has  a  len^h  of  1430  m.  Some 
40  m.  north  of  the  Natal  (Tongoland)  frontier  is  the  deep  indentation 
of  Delagoa  Bay  {q.v.).  The  land  then  turns  outward  to  Cape  Cor- 
rientes,  a  little  north  of  which  is  Inhambane  Bay.  Bending  westward 
again  and  passii^  several  small  islands,  of  which  the  chief  is  Bazanito, 
Sofala  Bay  is  reached.  Northward  the  Zambezi  with  a  wide  delta 
pours  its  waters  into  the  ocean.  From  this  point  onward  the  coast 
IS  studded  with  small  islands,  mainly  of  coral  formation.  On  one 
of  these  islands  u  Mozambique,  and  immediately  north  of  that  port 
is  Conducia  Bay.  Somewhat  farther  north  are  two  larae  bays — 
FemaoVelosoandMemba.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  tne  cliarac- 
ter  of  the  coast  north  and  south  of  Mozambique.  To  the  north  the 
coast  is  much  indented,  abounds  in  rocky  headlands  and  ni^ed 
cliffs  while,  as  already  stated,  there  is  an  almost  continuous  fringe 
of  islands.  South  of  Mozambique  the  coast-line  is  low,  sandy 
and  lined  with  mangrove  swamps.  Harbours  are  few  and  poor. 
The  difference  in  character  of  these  two  regions  arises  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  northern  half  the  ocean  current  which  flows  south  between 
Madagascar  and  the  mainland  is  close  to  the  coast,  and  scours  out 
all  the  softer  material,  while  at  the  same  time  the  coral  animalculea 
are  building  in  deep  waters.  But  south  of  Mozambique  the  ocean 
current  forsakes  the.,  coast,  allowing  the  accumulation  of  sand 
and  alluvial  matter.  North  of  Fernao  veloso  and  Memba  the  largest 
bays  are  Pemba  (where  there  is  commodious  anchorage  for  heavy 
draught  vessels),  Montepuesi  and  Tun^hi,  the  last  named  having 
for  its  northern  arm  Cape  Delgado,  the  limit  of  Portuguese  territory. 

Orographically  the  backbone  of  the  province  is  the  mountain 
chain  which  forms  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  continental  plateau. 
It  does  not  present  a  uniformly  abrupt  descent  to  the  plains,  but  in 
places — as  m  the  lower  Zambezi  districts-slopes  gradually  to  the 
coast.  The  Leborobo  Mountains,  behind  Delagoa  Bav,  nowhere 
exceed  2070  ft.  in  height;  the  Manica  plateau,  farther  north, 
is  higher.  Mt  Doc  rises  to  7875  ft.  and  Mt  Panea  to  7610  ft. 
The  Gorongoza  massif  with  Mt  Miranga  (6550  It.).  Enhatete 
(6050  ft.),  and  Goffogo  (5900  ft.)  lies  north-east  of  the  Manica  plateau, 
and  is,  like  it,  ol  granitic  formation.  Gorongoza,  rising  isolated 
with  precipitous  outer  slopes,  has  been  likened  in  its  aspect  to  a 
frowning  citadel.  The  chief  mountain  range,  however,  lies  north 
of  the  Zambezi,  and  east  of  Lake  Chilwa,  namely,  the  Namuli 
Mountains,  in  which  Namuli  Peak  rises  to  8860  ft.,  and  Molisani, 
Mruli  and  Mresi  attain  altitudes  of  6500  to  8000  ft.  These  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  magnificent  forests.  Farther  north  the  river 
ba«ns  are  divided  by  well-marked  ranges  with  heights  of  3000  ft. 
and  over.  Near  the  south-east  shore  of  Nyasa  there  b  a  high  range 
(5000  to  6000  ftO  with  an  abrupt  descent  .to  the  lake — some  3000  ft. 
in  six  miles.  The  country  between  Nyasa  and  Ibo  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  fantastically  shaped  granite  peaks  ^hich  rise 
from  the  plateau.  The  plateau  lanos  west  of  the  escarpment  are 
of  moderate  elevation — perhaps  averaging  3000  to  2500  ft.  It 
is,  however,  only  along  tne  Zambezi  and  north  of  that  river  that 
Portuguese  territory  reaches  to  the  continental  plateau. 

Besides  the  Zambezi  (q.v.)  the  most  considerable  river  in  Portu- 
guese East  Africa  is  the  Limpopo  (9.0.)  which  enters  the  Indian 
Ocean  about  100  m.  north  of  Delagoa  Bay.^  The  Komati  iq.v.), 
Sabi.  Bust  and  Pungwe  south  of  the  Zambea;  the  Lukugu,  Lurio, 
Montepuesi  (Mtep^si)  and  Msalu,  with  the  Rovuma  (^.v.)  and  its 
affluent  the  Lujenda,  to  the  north  of  it,  are  the  other  rivers  of  the 
province  with  considerable  drainage  areas.  The  Sabi  rises  in 
Mashonaland  at  an  altitude  of  over  3000  ft.,  and  after  flowing  south 
for  over  200  m.  turns  east  and  pierces  the  mountains  some  170  m. 
from  the  coast,  being  joined  near  the  Anglo-Portuguese  frontier 
by  the  Lundi.  Cataracts  entirely  prevent  navigation  above  this 
point.  Below  the  Lundi  confluence  the  bed  of  the  Sabi  becomes 
considerably  broader,  varying  from  half  a  mile  to-two  miles.  In  the 
rainy  season  the  Sabi  is  a  large  stream  and  even  inthe  "  dries  "  it 
can  be  navigated  f^om  its  mouth  by  shallow  draught  steamers  for 
over  150  m.  Its  general  direction  through  Po'rtuguese  territory 
is  east  by  north.  At  its  mouth  it  forms  a  delta  60  m.  in  extent. 
The  Busi  (230  m.)  and  Pungwe  (180  m.)  are  streams  north  of  and 
similar  in  character  to  the  Sabi.  They  both  rise  in  the  Manica 
plateau  and  enter  the  ocean  in  Pungwe  Bay.  their  mouths  but  a 
mile  or  two  apart.  The  lower  reaches  of  both  streams  are  navigable, 
the  Busi  for  25  m.,  the  Pungwe  for  about  100  m.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Pungwe  is  the  port  of  Beira.  Of  the  north-Zambezi  streams 
the  Lukugu,  rising  in  the  hills  south-east  of  Lake  Chilwa.  flowssouth 
and  enters  the  ocean  not  far  north  of  Quilimane.  The  Lurio.  rising 
in  the  Namuli  Mountains,  flows  north-east,  having  a  course  of 
some  200  m.  The  Montepuesi  and  the  Msalu  drain  the  country 
between  the  Lurio  and  Rovuma  basins.  Their  banks  are  in  general 
well  defined  and  the  wet  season  rise  seems  fairly  constant. 


Geology.— The  central  plateau  consists  of  gneisses,  granites  and 
schists  of  the  usual  East  African  type  which  in  part  or  in  whole  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  Archaean  sj^em.  The  next  oldest  rocks  belong 
to  the  Karroo  period.  Their  principal  occurrence  is  in  the  Zambezi 
basin,  where  at  Tete  they  contain  workable  seams  of  coal,  and  ha\c 
vielded  plant  remains  indicating  a  Lower  Karroo  or  Upper  Carboni- 
ferous age.  Sandstones  and  shales,  possibly  of  Upper  Karroo  age, 
form  a  narrow  belt  at  the  edge  of  the  toot-plateau,  upper  Cretaceous 
rocks  crop  out  from  beneath  the  superficial  deposits  along  the  coast 
belt  between  Delagoa  Bay  and  Mozambique.  The  Cenomanian 
period  is  represented  in  Conducia  by  the  beds  with  Puxosia  and 
Acanihoceras,  and  in  Sofala  and  Busi  by  the  beds  with  Aleclryonia 
uHgulata  and  Exogyra  colvmba.  The  highest  Creuceous  strata 
occur  in  Conducia,  where  they  contain  the  huge  ammonite  Packv- 
discus  conduciensis.  The  Eocene  formation  is  well  represented  in 
Gazahmd  by  the  nummulitic  limestones  which  have  been  found  to 
extend  for  a  considerable  distance  inland.  Basalts  occur  at  sex'eral 
localities  in  the  Zambezi  basin.  On  the  flanks  of  Mount  Milanje 
there  are  two  volcanic  cones  which  would  appear  to  be  of  compara- 
tively recent  date;  but  the  most  interesting  igneous  rocks  are  the 
rhyolitic  lavas  of  the  Lebombo  range. 

ClimaU. — ^The  climate  is  unhealthy  on  the  coast  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Zambezi,  where  malaria  is  endemic.  With  moderate 
care,  however,  Europeans  are  able  to  enjoy  tolerably  good  health. 
On  the  uplands  and  the  plateaus  the  climate  is  temperate  and 


cool  season  is  from  April  to  Aueust.    The  rainy  season  lasts  from 


December  to  March,  and  the  ory  season  from  May  to  the  end  of 
September.  November  is  a  month  of  light  rains.  During  the  mon- 
soons the  districts  bofdering  the  Mozambique  Channel  enjoy  a 
fairly  even  mean  temperature  of  76*1^,  maximum  mean  887  ,  and 
mimmum  mean  65•3^ 

Fauna. — ^The  fauna  is  rich,  game  in  immense  variety  being 
plentiful  in  most  districts.  The  camivora  include  the  lion,  both 
of  the  yellow  and  black-maned  varieties,  leopard,  spotted  hyena, 
jackal,  serval,  dvet  cat,  genet,  hunting  dog  (Lycaon  pUtus)  in  the 
Mo^mbique  district,  mongoose  and  spotted  otter,  the  last-named 
rare.  Of  ungulata  the  elephant  is  plentiful,  though  large  tuskers  are 
not  often  shot.  The  black  rhinoceros  is  also  common,  and  south  of 
the  Zambezi  are  a  few  specimens  of  white  rhinoceros  {R.  simus). 
The  riven  and  marshes  arc  the  home  of  numerous  hippopotami, 
which  have,  however,  deserted  the  lower  Zambezi.  The  wart-hog 
and  the  smaller  red  hoe  are  common.  A  species  of  zebra  is  plentiful, 
and  herds  of  buffalo  (Bos  coffer)  are  numerous  in  the  plains  and  in 
open  woods.  Of  antelopes  the  finest  are  the  eland  and  saUe  antelope. 
The  kudu  is  rare.  Waterbuck.  hanebeeste  {Bubalislicktensteini), 
brindled  gnu  and  tsesebe  (south  of  the  Zambezi,  replaced  north  of 
that  river  by  the  lechwe  and  puku),  rcedbuck,  bushbuck,  impala, 
duiker,  klipspringer  and  oribi  are  all  common.  The  giraffe  is  not 
found  within  the  province.  Of  edentata  the  scaly  ant-eater  and 
porcupine  are  numerous.  Among  rodentia  hares  and  rabbits  are 
abundant.  There  are  several  kinds  of  monkeys  and  lemuroids, 
but  the  anthropoids  are  absent.  Crocodiles,  lizards,  chameleons, 
land  and  river  tortuses  are  all  very  numerous,  as  are  pythons 
(some  18  ft.  long),  cobras,  puff-adders  and  vipers.  Centipedes  and 
scorpions  and  insects  are  innumerable.  Among  insects  mosquitos, 
locusts,  the  tsetse  fly,  the  hippo-fly,  cockroaches,  phylloxera,  ter- 
mites, soldier  ants  and  flying  ants  are  common  plagues.  As  has  been 
indicated,  the  Zambezi  forms  a  dividing  rme  not  crossed  by 
certain  animals,  so  that  the  fauna  north  of  that  river  presents  some 
marked  contrasts  with  that  to  the  south. 

Bird-life  is  abundant.  Among  the  larger  birds  flamingoes  are 
especially  common  in  the  Mozambique  district.  Cranes,  herons, 
storks,  pelicans  and  ibises  are  numerous,  including  the  beautiful 
crested  crane  and  the  saddle-billed  stork  (Myctena  setugaUnsis), 
the  last-named  comparatively  rare.  The  eagle,  vulture,  kite, 
buzzard  and  crow  are  well  represented,  though  the  crested  eagle  is 
not  found.  Of  game  birds  the  guinea  fowl,  partridge,  bustard, 
quail,  wild  goose,  teal,  widgeon,  mallard  and  other  kinds  of  duck 
arc  all  common.  Other  birds  numerously  represented  are  parrots 
(chiefly  a  smallish  green  bird — the  grey  parrot  is  not  found),  ravens, 
.hornbiUs,  buntings,  finches,  doves,  a  variety  of  cuckoo,  small  wag- 
tails, a  starling  with  a  beautiful  burnished  bronze-green  plumage, 
spur-winged  plovers,  stilt  birds,  ruffs  and  kingfishers. 

Flora. — ^The  flora  is  varied  and  abundant,  though  the  custom  ol 


the  natives  to  bum  the  grass  during  the  dry  season  gives  to  large 
areab  for  neariy  lialf  the  year  a  blackeneo.  desolate  appearance. 
Six  varieties  of  palms  are  found — the  coco-nut,  raphia,  wild  date. 


borassus  (or  fan  palm),  hyphaene  and  Phoenix  spinosa.  The  coco- 
nut is  common  in  the  coast  regions  and  often  attains  100  ft. :  the  date 
palm,  found  mostly  in  marshy  ground  and  by  the  banks  of  small 
rivers,  is  seldom  more  than  20  ft.  in  height.  Of  the  many  fimber 
trees  a  kind  of  cedar  is  found  in  the  k}wer  forests;  ironwood  and 
ebony  are  common,  and  other  trees  resemble  satin  and  rosewood 
The  Kkaya  scne^alensis,  a  very  large  tree  found  in  ravines  and  by 
river  banks,  affords  durable  and  easily-worked  timber;  there  are 
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several  varieties  of  vitex  and  of  ficus,  notably  the  sycamore,  which 
bean  an  edible  fruit.  Excellent  hardwood  is  obtained  from  a 
spedes  of  grewia.  Other  characteristic  trees  are  the  mangrove 
(akmg  the  sea  shore),  sandal-wood,  gum  copal,  baobab  and 
bombax,  axxl,  in  the  lower  plain,  dracaenas  (dragon  trees), 
candalabra  euphorbia,  and  many  species  of  creepers  and  flowering 
shrubs.  The  thorny  smilax  and  many  other  pnckly  creepers  and 
shrubs  are  abundant.  Acacias  are  numerous,  including  the  gum- 
yielding  variety,  while  landolphia  rubber  vines  grow  freely  in  the 
forests.  Among  plants  of  economic  value  toe  coflFee,  cotton, 
indigo  and  tobacco  plants  are  found,  as  well  as  the  castor  oil  and  other 
oleaginous  plants.  Bananas,  mangoes  and  pineapples  grow  in 
great  profusion.  Among  flowers  crinum  lilies,  lotus,  gentians, 
gladioli,  lobelias,  violets  (scentless),  red  and  yellow  immortelles 
(confined  to  the  higher  elevations)  and  yellow  and  blue  amomums 
axe  common.  Of  grasses  the  bamboo  b  common.  PkragmiUs 
communis,  spear  grass,  with  its  waving,  snowy  plumes,  grows  12  to 
14  ft.  and  is  abundant  along  the  river  oanks  and  along  the  edges  of 
the  marshes.  (For  the  flora  of  the  Nyasa  region  sec  B  ritish  Cent  k  al 
AraiCA.) 

/jsAaMtan/f.— Portuguese  East  Africa  is  sparsely  inhabited, 
tHe  estimated  population  (1909)  being  3,120,000;  90% 
of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  various  Bantu  tribes,  from  whose 
lanks  most  of  the  natives  employed  in  the  Transvaal  gold 
mines  are  recruited.  The  most  important  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  province  are  the  Yaos  (q.v.)  and  the  Ma  Rua  (Makwa). 
The  Makwa.  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  Arabs,  Banyans 
(Hindus)  and  Battias  in  all  the  coast  districts,  have  preserved 
in  a  remarkable  degree  their  purity  of  race,  although  their 
language  has  undergone  considerable  change  (see  Bantu 
Languages).  Most  of  the  country  between  the  Rovuma  and 
the  Zambezi  Is  populated  by  branches  of  this  race,  governed 
by  nomerous'  petty  chiefs.  The  Makwa  aie  divided  into  four 
families  or  gxoupsr^the  Low  Makwa,  the  Lomwe  or  Upper 
Makwa,  the  Maua  and  the  Mcdo.  Yao  possess  the  country 
between  the  Msalu  river  and  Nyasa.  The  dominant  race  be- 
tween the  Zambezi  and  the  Mazoe  are  the  Tavala,  other  tribes 
in  the  same  region  being  the  Maravi,  Senga,  Muzimba  and 
Muzuzuro.  Tbey  are  mainly  of  Zulu  origin.  Between  the  Zambezi 
and  the  Pungwe  are  the  Barue,  Batoka,  &c.  In  the  district 
south  of  the  Pungwe  river,  known  as  Gazaland,  the  ruling  tribes 
are  of  Zulu  origin,  all  other  tribes  of  different  stock  being  known 
as  Tongas.  For  the  most  part  these  Tongas  resemble  the 
Basatos.  They  are  of  peaceful  disposition.  They  occupy 
tbemsehres  with  stock-raising  and  agriculture.  The  white 
Inhabitants  numbered  about  9000  In  1909.  Th^  are  chiefly 
Portuguese  and  British  and  nearly  a  half  live  in  Lourengo 
Marques.    There  are  many  Portuguese  half-castes. 

Ctief  Towns. — ^The  chief  towns  are  Lourenco  Marques, 
Mozambique,  (^liznane,  Inhambane,  Beira,  Chinde  and  Sofala, 
an  separately  noticed.  The  other  European  settlements  are 
Chlngune  (see  Sofala),  Angoza  and  Ibo  on  the  coast,  and  Sena, 
Tcte  azui  Zumbo  on  the  Zambezi.  Angoxa  lies  midway  between 
(^ullimane  and  Mozambique,  dates  from  the  17th  century,  and 
is  a  small  and  little  frequented  porL  Ibo,  founded  by  the  Portu- 
guese at  the  beginning  of  the  xyth  century,  Is  buQt  on  an 
Island,  likewise  called  Ibo,  in  xa^  20'  S.,  40**  58'  E.  off  the  northern 
arm  of  Montepuesi  Bay,  and  x8o  m.  north  of  Mozambique.  Ibo 
Island  is  one  of  a  group  known  as  the  (^uerimba  archipelago. 
The  harbour  Is  sheltered  but  shallow.  The  town  attained 
considerable  dimensions  in  the  X7th  century  and  was  made  the 
headquarters  of  the  Cape  Delgado  district  in  the  x  8th  century. 
The  most  prominent  buildings  are  two  forts,  one  disused.  The 
other,  called  San  Jofto,  Is  star-shaped  and  was  buHt,  according  to 
an  inscription  over  the  gateway,  In  X79X.  The  Zambezi  towns 
(Sena,  Tele  and  Zumbo)  mark  the  limits  of  penetration  made 
by  the  Portuguese  inland.  Compaiatively  important  places 
in  the  x7th  and  early  part  of  the  x8tli  centuries,  with  the 
dedine  of  Portuguese  power  they  fell  into  a  ruinous  condition. 
The  opening  up  of  Rhodesia  and  British  Central  Africa  In  the 
last  quarter  of  the  X9th  century  gave  them  renewed  life.  Sena, 
some  150  m.  by  river  from  Chinde,  Is  buHt  at  the  foot  of  a 
hm  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Zambezi,  from  which  it  is^ 
now  distant  2  m.,  though  in  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century 
the  river  flowed  by  it.    Sena  possesses  an  iSth-century  fort,  a 


modem  government  house  and  a  church  dedicated  to  St 
Marcal. 

Tete,  founded  about  the  same  time  as  Sena,  is  also  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Zambezi.  It  is  about  140  m.  by  the  river 
above  Sena.  Since  1894  there  has  been  a  regular  service  of 
steamers  between  Tete  and  Chinde.  Of  the  ancient  town  little 
remains  save  the  strongly-built  fort  and  the  church.  The  new 
town  dates  from  about  i860,  when  there  was  a  revival  of  the 
trade  in  gold  dust  and  ivory.  This  trade,  however,  became  practi- 
cally extinct  by  1903;  the  gold  dust  traflic  through  exhaustion 
of  supplies,  and  the  ivory  trade  through  diversion  to  othei 
routes.  A  transit  trade  to  British  possessions  north  and  south 
of  Tete  has  been  developed,  and  in  X906  some  gold  mines  In  the 
neighbourhood  began  crushing  ore.  Zumbo  is  picturesquely 
situated  just  below  the  Loangwe  confluence  and  commands  large 
stretches  of  navigable  water  on  the  Loangwe  and  middle  iSambezi. 
The  X7th-century  town  was  deserted  in  consequence  of  the 
hostility  of  the  natives.  In  1859  David  Livingstone  found 
on  its  site  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  a  few  houses.  Since  then 
a  new  settlement  has  been  made,  and  Zumbo  has  acquired  some 
transit  trade  with  Rhodesia. 

On  the  Une  of  railway  from  Beira  to  Rhodesia  the  most 
important  town  is  Mass!  Kessi  (Portuguese  Magequece)  in  the 
centre  of  the  Manica  goldfields.  It  lies  2500  ft.  above  the  sea, 
194  m.  north-west  of  Beira  by  rail,  and  is  dose  to  the  British 
frontier.  Along  the  railway  from  Lourenco  Marques  to  the 
Transvaal  frontier  are  stations  marking  the  position  of  small 
settlements.  The  last  Portuguese  station  Is  named  Ressano 
Garcia;  the  first  Transvaal  station  Komati  Poort. 

CommuniaUiens. — ^The  Zambezi  is  navigable  by^  light  draught 
steamers  throughout  its  course  in  Portuguese  territory  with  one 
break  at  the  Kebrassa  Rapids— 400  m.  fr^m  its  mouth.  By  means 
of  the  Shir6  aflluent  of  the  Zambezi  there  is  direct  steamer  and  rail' 
way  connexion  with  British  Central  Africa.  The  navigability  of  the 
otlMT  rivers  of  the  province  has  been  indicated.  From  Lourenco 
Marques  railways  run  to  Swaziland  and  the  Transvaal,  and  from 
Beira  there  is  a  railway  to  Rhodeaa.  These  lines,  built  to  foster 
trade  with  countries  beyond  Portuguese  territory,  link  the  ports 
named  to  the  British  railway  systems  in  South  and  Central  Africa. 
The  route  for  a  railway  to  connect  Beira  with  Sena  was  surveyed 
in  1906-1907,  a  route  from  Quilimane  to  the  Zambezi  being  also 
surveyed.  A  light  railway  (50  m.  long)  goes  inland  from  Matamba, 
on  Inhambane  Bay,  servins  northern  Gazaland.  Native  caravan 
routes  traverse  every  part  of  the  country,  but  these  are  mere  tracks, 
and  in  general  communication  is  difficult  and  slow. 

Louren^  Marques,  Beira,  Mozambique  and  other  ports  are  in 
telegraphic  communication  with  Europe  via  South  Africa  and 
Zanzibar,  and  a  cable  connects  Mozambioue  with  Madagascar. 
Inland  telegraph  lines  connect  the  ports  with  the  adjacent  British 
posaesdons.  British,  German  and  Portiiguese  steamship  lines 
maintain  regular  communication  between  Lourenso  Marques  and 
other  ports  and  Europe  and  India.  In  i<;k>8  some  1700  vessds  of 
3,400,000  tons  visited  the  ports  of  the  province. 

AtricuUufe  and  Other  Industries. — The  country  from  the  Rovuma 
to  the  Zambezi  is  of  great  fertility,  the  richest  portion  being  that 
between  Aneoxa  and  Quilimane.  In 'the  basin  of  the  Zamb^  the 
soil  is  fertilized  by  the  inundations  of  the  river.  The  low  coast 
land  of  the  Gaza  country  u  almost  equally  fruitful.  A  great  part 
of  the  country  is  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane,  rice, 
ground-nuts,  coffee  and  tobacco.  The  two  last  named  plants,  as 
also  cotton,  vanilla,  tea  and  doves,  are  not  a  success  in  the  Quili- 
mane region,  where  coco-nuts  and  oround-nuts  are  the  chief  crops. 
Rubber  vines  are  largely  grown  in  the  Mozambique  district  and  the 
Mozambique  Company  lus  laii^  plantations  of  coffee  and  sugar. 
There  are  numerous  su^r  factones  and  rice  plantations  in  the  Zam- 
bezi district.  The  natives  devote  their  attention  to  the  rairing  of 
oleaginous  crops  and  of  maize,  cassava,  beans,  &c  Wheat  and  other 
cereals  are  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Zambezi.  Large  herds  of 
cattle  are  raised.  The  system  jprevails  in  many  districts  of  dividing 
the  land  into  proMOS  (laxve  agricultural  estatesj^in  which  the  natives 
cultivate  various  crops  tor  the  benefit  of  the  European  leaseholder, 
who  »  also  tax-collector  for  his  district  and  can  daim  the  tax  either 
in  labour  or  produce. 

Fish  are  plentiful  along  the  coast,  and  pearis  are  obtained  off  the 
Bazaruto  Isles.  Turtles  are  caught  in  the  Querimba  archipelago. 
Spirits,  suBar.  fibres  and  pottery  are  practically  the  only  commodi- 
ties manufactured.  The  himtinff  of  game  for  ivory  and  sldns  affords 
employment  to  large  numbetv  <»  people.  ... 

Mineral  Resources.— Thert  are  immense  deponts  of  coal  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tete  and  near  Delagoa  Bay,  and  adjoining  the 
coalfields  ironstone  of  the  best  quality  is  plentiful.  Malachite  and 
copper  are  found  in  the  interior,  north-west  of  Moambique.    The 
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whole  of  the  regbo  north  of  DelagpA  Bay  to  the  Zamben  and  inland 
to  and  beyond  the  Poitugueae  frontier  is  auriferous,  and  andc-it  gold 
workings  abound.  Many  writers  have  sought  to  identify  this  region 
with  the  hind  of  Ophir.  In  Manica  several  gold  mines  are  worked. 
In  1906-1907  a  rich  formation  similar  to  the  American  "  placer  " 
deposits  was  discovered  in  the  Manica  goldficlds.  Gold  mmes  are 
also  worked  at  Missale  and  Chifumbaze,  to  the  north  of  Tete.  The 
Missale  mines  are  just  south  of  the  frontier  of  British  Central  Africa. 
Petroleum  is  found  near  Inhambane,  as  is  also  a  curious^  elastic- 
like substance  named  inhangellitc,  resembling  bitumen,  chiefly  de- 
rived from  masses  of  a  gelatinous  alga  (see.  Kgw  BuUttin,  No.  5, 
1907). 

Commerce. — ^The  chief  exports  are  rubber,  sugar,  coal  (from  the 
Transvaal),  beeswax,  coco-nuts,  copra  and  mangrove  bark,  ivory 
(including  hippopotamus  teeth  andf  rhinoceros  horns),  skins  and 
hides,  ground-nuts,  and  oilseeds,  monkey-nuts,  mealies,  cattle  (to 
Madagascar),  cotton,  tobacco,  gold  and  other  minerals.  The  prin- 
cipal imports  for  consumption  in  the  province  are  cotton  goods, 
hardware  and  foodstuffs.  The  "  Kaffir  "  trade  is  largely  in  cheap 
wines  of  a  highly  deleterious  character,  blankets,  hats  and  shoes, 
brass  wire  and  Venetian  beads.  Immense  quantities  of  cheap  wine 
are  bought  by  the  natives.  There  is  at  Louren^o  Marques  and  at 
Beira  a  urge  transit  trade  to  and  from  the  Transvaal  and  Rhodesia 
respectively.  The  average  annual  value  of  the  external  trade  of 
the  province  for  the  five  yeare  1901-190^  was  about  £5,500,000. 


Masques :  Bbira,  &c.)  The  trade  of  the  province  is  chiefly  with 
Great  Briuin,  India,  Germany  and  Portugal.  The  retail  trade  both 
at  the  seaports  and  in  the  settlements  inland  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  British  Indians—Banyans,  Battias  and  Parsces. 

On  the  coast  there  are  several  native  ports  of  call,  between  which 
and  Madagascar  a  large  surreptitious  trade  in  slaves  was  carried  on 
until  1877.  With  this  island,  and  also  urith  Zanzibar,  there  b  a 
laree  general  coasting  trade. 

AdministratioHt  Reoenue^  6fc. — Formerly  called  Mozambique, 
the  province  since  1891  bears  the  official  title  of  State  of  East  Africa. 
It  is  under  a  governor-general,  appointed  for  three  years,  and  for 
administrative  purposes  is  divided  into  several  districts.  There  is 
a  government  council,  instituted  in  1907.  composed  partly  of  officials 
and  partly  of  elected  representatives  of  the  commercial,  industrial 
and  agricultural  communities.  There  is  also  a  provincial  coun- 
cil "  with  the  attributions  of  an  administrative  and  account 
tribunal."  In  each  district  is  a  subsidiary  council.  The 
governor-general  resides  at  Lourengo  Marciues  and  has  under  his 
immediate  direction  the  Delagoa  Bay  district.  Gazaland  (q.v.) 
and  the  district  of  Inhambane  are  also  governed  directly  by  Portu- 
guese officials.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  between  the  Sabi 
River  and  the  Zambezi,  including  the  Manica  and  Sofala  regions, 
is  administered,  under  a  charter  granting  sovereign  rights  for  50  yean 
from  1891,  by  the  Companhia  at  Mozambique,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Beira.  The  Quilimane,  Chinde  and  Zambezi  regions 
are  administered  by  representatives  of  the  governor-general,  with 
headquarter^  at  Mozambique.  The  Zambezi  Company  has  large 
trading  concessions  over  this  district.  North  of  the  Quilimane 
district  the  coast  region  and  adjacent  islands  go  under  the  name  of 
Angoxa.  The  territory  between  the  Lurio  and  Rovuma  rivers  and 
Lane  Nyasa  is  governed  by  the  Companhia  do  Nyasa  under  a  royal 
charter.  Revenue  is  obtained  lar^y  from  customs  and  a  hut 
tax  on  natives.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  province  is  about 
^1,00(^000.  A  military  force,  about  4000  strong,  is  maintained, 
including  1300  to  1400  Europeans.  Educs^tion  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  Roman  CathoUc  missionaries. 

History.— It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  south  of  Somaliland  was  first  visited  by  the  maritime 
races  of  the  east.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
by  the  loth  century  a.o.  the  Asabs  had  occupied  the  seaboard 
as  far  south  as  Sofala,  and  that  they  carried  on  an  active  trade 
between  East  Africa  and  Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  India. 
The  Arabs  built  fine  towns  and  exercised  control  over  the  coast 
peoples,  but  do  not  ^>pear  to  have  pushed  their  conquests 
far  inland.  They  had  extensive  commercial  dealings,  diiefly 
in  gold,  ivory  luid  slaves,  with  the  Bantu  potentates  who  ruled 
over  the  middle  Zambezi  valley  and  the  country  now  known 
as  Mashonaland.  Until  the  dose  of  the  15th  century  the  Arab 
supremacy  was  unchaUenged.  But  in  1498  Vasco  da  Gama 
entered  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  he  called  Rio  dos  Bons 
Sinaes  (River  of  (jood  Tokens),  as  there  he  first  found  himself 
in  contact  with  the  civilization  of  the  East.  This  stream  was 
the  (Quilimane  River,  taken  by  the  Portuguese  a  little  later  to 
be  the  main  mouth  of  the  Zambezi.  From  this  river  da  Gama 
continued  his  voyage,  putting  in  at  Mozambique  and  Mombasa 
on  his  way  to  India.    Hostilities  between  the  Arabs  and  Portu- 


guese broke  out  almost  immediately;  da  Gama,  indeed,  in  his 
first  voyage  had  some  trouble  with  the  sultan  of  Mozambique. 
In  1502  da  Gama  paid  a  visit  to  Sofala  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  the  trade  in  gold  carried  on  at  that  place,  and  the 
reports  as  to  its  wealth  which  reached  Portugal  led  to  the 
despatch  in  1505  of  a  fleet  of  six  ships  under  Pedro  da  Nhaya 
with  instructions  to  establish  Portuguese  influence  at  Sofala.  Da 
Nhaya  was  allowed  to  build  a  fort  close  to  the  Arab  town.  Tbe 
fort,  built  in  three  months,  was  shortly  afterwards  attacked  by 
a  band  of  Bantus,  who  acted  on  the  instigation  of  the  Arabs. 
The  attackers  were  driven  off  and  the  Arabs  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge Portuguese  rule.  In  1509  a  captain  of  Sofala  and  a  factor, 
or  chief  trader,  were  sent  out,  and  from  this  time  the  trade  of 
the  port  fell  to  the  Portuguese.  Sofala,  however,  was  not  a 
suitable  hafbour  for  the  refitting  and  provisioning  of  ships  on 
the  way  to  India,  and  to  obtain  such  a  port  Mozambique  was 
seized  and  fortified  in  1507.  By  1510  the  Portuguese  were 
masters  of  all  the  former  Arab  sultanates  on  the  East  African  coast. 
The  northern  half  of  this  region,  from  Kilwa  to  Mukdishu,  has 
passed  out  of  their  possession;  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  out- 
hne  the  history  of  the  country  still  under  the  Portuguese  Crown. 

For  forty  years  Sofala  was  their  only  station  south  of  the 
Zambezi.  Thence  they  traded  with  the  monomotapa  or  chief 
of  the  "  Mocaranga  "  (i.e.  the  Makalanga  or  Karanga)  in  whose 
territory  were  the  mines  whence  the  gold  exported  from  Sofala 
was  obtained.  At  that  time  this  chief  was  a  powerful  potentate 
exercising  authority  over  a  wide  area  (see  Monomotapa).  The 
efforts  made  by  the  Portuguese  from  Sofala  to  reach  him  were 
unsuccessful.  It  was  probably  the  desire  to  penetrate  to  the 
"land  of  gold"  by  an  easier  route  that  led,  in  1544,  to  the 
establishment  of  a  station  on  the  River  of  Good  Tokens,  a  station 
from  which  grew  the  town  of  (Quilimane.  About  the  same 
time  the  Portuguese  penetrated  inland  along  the  Zambezi, 
known  then  as  the  River  of  Sena,  and  founded  the  trading 
ports  of  Sena  and  Tete,  or,  perhaps,  annexed  already  existing 
Arab  towns  of  those  names.  It  was  at  this  period  also  that 
Lourenco  Marques  and  a  companion,  sent  out  by  the  captain 
of  Mozambique,  entered  Delagoa  Bay  and  opened  up  trade 
with  the  natives.  This  was  the  most  southerly  point  occupied 
by  the  Portuguese.  For  three  centuries  however  the  fine  har- 
bour was  little  used,  and  its  ultimate  development  was  due 
to  the  discovery  of  another  "  land  of  gold  " — the  Witwaters% 
rand— beyond  Portuguese  territory.  In  the  16th  century  the 
Portuguese  turned  their  energies  towards  the  Zambezi  valley. 
In  1569  thdr  East  African  dominions,  hitherto  dependent  on 
the  viceroyalty  of  India,  were  made  a  separate  government 
with  headquarters  at  Mozambique. 

Francisco  Barreto,  a  former  viceroy  of  India,  appointed 
governor  of  the  newly  formed  province,  was  instructed  by  King 
Sebastian  to  conquer  the  country  of  the  gold  mines.  The  route 
via  the  Zambezi,  and  not  that  by  Sofala,  was  chosen  by  Bar- 
reto—in  opposition  to  the  desires  of  his  council,  but  in  accord 
with  the  advice  of  a  Dominican  friar  named  De  Mondares. 
This  advice  proved  faul  owing  to  the  deadly  climate  of  tbe 
Zambezi  valley.  Barreto's  expedition,  including  over  xooo 
Europeans,  started  in  Novembeir  1569,  and  from  Sena  marched 
south,  an  arrangement  having  been  come  to  with  the  monomo- 
tapa by  which  the  Portuguese  were  granted  a  right  of  way  to 
the  gold  mines  on  condition  of  their  attacking  a  rebd  vassal  of 
that  chieftain.  Barreto  attacked  and  defeated  this  rebel,  but 
received  no  help  from  the  monomotapa,  and  his  force  was  so 
greatly  weakened  by  deaths  and  disease  that  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Sena,  whence  he  went  to  Mozambique  to  put  down 
disorder  among  the  Portuguese  there.  He  returned  to  Sena 
in  1570,  only  to  die  a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  His  successor 
Vasco  Femandes  Homem,  got  together  another  expedition  and 
made  his  way  inland  from  Sofala  to  a  region  where  he  saw  the 
ground  being  worked  for  gold.  The  comparative  poorness  of 
the  mine  filled  him,  it  is  stated,  with  disappointment,  and  he 
returned  to  Sofala.  Thus  these,  the  most  important  efforts 
made  by  the  Portuguese  to  obtain  possession  of  the  interior, 
ended  in  failure. 
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Towards  tlie  end  of  the  x6tli  century  the  Portuguese  posts 
on  the  7Anihf«  were  attacked  by  hordes  of  savages  known  as 
Mmimba,  and  Tete  and  Sena  were  destroyed.  The  captain- 
general  of  Mosambtque — the  province  had  been  again  attached 
to  the  Indian  viceroyalty^— was  only  able  to  make  peace  on 
premise  not  to  interfere  with  matters  which  concerned  only  the 
native  tribes.  Thereafter  the  Portuguese  often  had  to  defend 
even  the  coast  towns  from  attacks  by  the  Bantus.  Still  they 
held  Qstt  or  two  posts  in  the  interior  besides  those  on  the  Zam- 
bezL  Of  these  the  chief,  appears  to  have  been  Masapa,  on  the 
nvcr  Mansovo,  i^.  Mazoe,  in  what  is  now  Mashonaland,  and 
about  150  m.  by  road  from  Tete.  Near  Masapa  dwelt  the 
mooodiotapa,  an  insignificant  chieftain,  the  power  of  the  Maka- 
langa  having  been  broken  by  revolts  of  once  subject  tribes  and 
by  dasensions  among  the  Makalanga  themselves.  In  1629  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  a  claimant  to  the  chieftainship  who 
embraced  Christianity.  This  man,  known  as  the  Monomotapa 
FHippe,  declared  himself  a  vassal  of  Portugal,  and  with  the  hdp 
of  Dominican  friars  and  a  number  of  half-breeds  established 
his  authority. 

The  Portuguese,  however,  failed  to  make  any  effective  use 
of  their  East  African  possessions.  Among  the  causes  of  their 
Don-sttccess  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  period  of  con> 
quest  must  be  reckoned  the  "  Sixty  Years'  Captivity  "  (1580- 
1640),  when  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  crowns  were  united, 
and  the  ne^ect  of  Africa  for  the  richer  possessions  in  India  and 
the  Far  East.  A  more  important  and  permanent  reason  for  the 
Doa-dcvelopment  of  Mozambique  province  was  its  unhealthy 
and  enervating  climate,  which  prevented  European  colonization. 
The  few  thousands  of  Portuguese  who  went  out  were  chiefly 
<^Bcia]s,  and  they  and  the  small  body  of  planters  led  in  general 
a  life  of  indolence  and  debauchery.  Commerce  too  was  ham- 
pered and  good  government  rendered  impossible  through  the 
system  of  fanning  out  the  administration  to  officials  who  were 
in  retom  granted  a  monopoly  of  trade,  and  even  when  this 
system  was  abandoned  trade  was  o>nfined  to  Portuguese  sub- 
jects.* But  for  many  years  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  were 
unceasing  in  their  endeavours  to  win  the  native  races  to 
Christianity,  the  friars  being  the  most  energetic  section  of  the 
white  community.  The  first  Jesuit  missionaries  began  work  in 
the  province  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inhambane  in  1560;  in  the 
same  year  another  Jesuit,  Gon^o  da  Silveira,  made  his  way  to 
the  Zimbabwe  (chief  kraal)  of  the  monomotapa,  by  whose  orders 
be^and  his  converts  were  strangled  (March  x6,  1561).  Mission 
work  was  soon  afterwards  begun  by  the  Dominicans  and  the 
two  orders  between  them  had  agents  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  from  Mozambique  southward.  They  gained 
thousands  of  at  least  nominal  converts,  notably  the  heir  of  one 
of  the  monomotapas,  who  was  baptized  in  1652  and  who, 
renouncing  his  heirship,  became  vicar  of  the  convent  of  Santa 
Barbara  in  Goa.  But  during  the  z8th  century  the  zeal  of 
the  missionaries  declined;  in  1759  the  Jesuits  were  expelled, 
and  two  years  later  the  Dominicans  were  sent  to  Goa.  At  that 
time  they  had  been,  together  with  a  few  white,  Goanese  and 
half<aste  traders,  for  fully  a  century  practically  the  only  re- 
presentatives of  Portugal  in  the  interior  (the  towns  on  the  Zam- 
bezi excepted).  Portugal's  influence  was  confined  to  helping 
one  tribe  in  its  quarrel  with  another,  in  retiun  for  favours  re- 
ceived. The  Portuguese  were  quite  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  the  disunion  of  the  natives  to  establish  their  own  supremacy. 
The  exhaustion  and  enfeeblcment  of  Portugal  had,  in  short,  its 
natural  effect  in  Africa.  In  the  early  years  of  the  x8th  century 
the  Arabs  wrested  from  the  Portuguese  their  African  possessions 
north  of  Cape  Delgado;  the  Dutch,  French  and  British  had  been 
for  some  time  menacing  their  trade  and  possessions  in  the  south. 
In  1604,  1607  and  again  in  1662  the  Dutch  unsuccessfully 
attacked  Mozambique,  which  was  also  attacked  by  the  Arabs  in 
1670.  The  merchants  of  Sofala  and  Mozambique  had,  since 
the  middle  of  the  X7th  century,  found  a  new  source  of  wealth 
IB  the  export  of  slaves  to  Brazil,  a  trade  due  directly  to  the 
tMptun  of  the  ports  of  Angola  by  the  Dutch  (1640-1648),  but 
*  Until  I8S3,  when  ooounerce  was  made  free  to  all  nations. 


continued  vntSi  nearly  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.*  Other 
trade  declined  steadily,  the  continual  state  of  warfare  among 
the  tribes  of  the  inland  plateaus  greatly  reducing  the  production 
of  gold. 

In  X753  the  government  of  the  East  African  possessions 
was  again  separated  from  that  of  Goa,  and  twenty  years  later 
Francisco  J<m6  Maria  de  Lacerda  e  Almeida,  a  man  of  high 
attainments,  made  governor  of  the  province  at  his  own  request, 
endeavoured  to  reform  .the  administration.  Lacerda  is  chiefly 
remembered  for  his  journey  to  the  heart  of  Central  Africa,  where 
he  died  in  October  1798.  Lacerda  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  chain  of  Portuguese  posts  across  the  continent 
from  Mozambique  to  Angok,  and  his  statesmanlike  prescience 
was  shown  by  his  prediction  that  the  seizure  of  Cape  Town  by 
the  British  would  lead  to  the  extension  of  British  rule  over 
Central  Africa,  thus  isolating  the  Portuguese  provinces  on  the 
east  and  west  coasts.  After  Lacerda's  death  a  state  of  apathy 
and  decay  was  again  manifest  throughout  Portuguese  East 
Africa.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  19th  century  the  coxmtry 
south  of  the  Zambezi  was  devastated  by  hordes  of  savages  of 
Zulu  origin  (see  Gazaland). 

The  discoveries  of  David  Livingstone  in  the  Zambezi  basin 
in  the  period  1850-1865  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  to 
those  regions  and  led  to  the  esublishment  of  British  settle- 
ments at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Nyasa  and  in  the  Shir£  high- 
lands. These  events  aroused  anxiety  in  Lisbon,  which  was 
increased  when  the  British  obtained  a  prepondering  influence 
in  Matabde,  Mashona  and  Manica  lands-— the  lands  of  the 
earlier  monomotapas.  With  sudden  enezgy  the  Portuguese 
engaged  in  the  "  scramble  for  Africa,"  and  though  the  result 
was  disappointing  to  the  patriotic  feeh'ngs  of  the  people  they 
secured  from  their  powerful  neighbourak--Great  Britain  and 
Germany — much  better  terms  than  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, having  regard  to  the  extremely  limited  area  over  which 
they  exercised  any  sort  of  jurisdiction.  The  story  of  the  par- 
tition is  set  forth,  fully  in  AnucA,  $  5.  Before  the  "scramble" 
began,  Portugal  had  been  fortimate  in  securing,  in  1875,  as  the 
result  of  arbitration,  complete  possession  of  the  fine  harbour 
of  Ddagoa  Bay,  the  southern  half  of  which  had  been  claimed 
by  Great  Britain  in  virtue  of  acts  of  annexation  in  1823  and 
later  years. 

The  pressure  of  political  events  and  the  commercial  activity 
of  her  rivals  induced  Portugal  to  take  steps  to  develop  the 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  territory  secured  to 
her  by  international  agreements.  Imitating  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  charters  conveying  sovereign  powers  were  granted  to 
the  Mozambique  Company  in  1891,  and  to  the  Nyasa  Company 
in  1895.  Both  these  companies,  as  well  as  the  Zambezi  Company 
(which  lacks  a  charter),  undertook  to  open  up  the  territory  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  In  all  of  them  British  capital  is  largely 
engaged.  The  total  decay  of  Sofala,  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  from  Mozambique  to  Lourengo  Marques,  the  rise 
of  the  last  named  port  and  of  Beira  (both  largely  dependent  on 
the  transit  trade  with  British  possessions),  all  served  to  mark 
the  changed  condition  of  affairs.  An  agreement  concluded  in 
1909  between  the  Transvaal  and  Portugal  gave  Delagoa  Bay 
from  50  to  55%  of  the  import  trade  with  the  Transvaal,  the 
Portuguese  agreeing  further  to  fadlitate  the  recruitment  of 
natives  in  the  province  for  work  on  the  Rand  mines.  The 
development,  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century,  of  rubber, 
rice,  sugar  and  other  plantations  also  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
commerce. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT.^E.  de  Vaaconcellos,  As  Colonias  (ortuguetas, 
pp.  212-299  (2nd  ed.,  Lisbon,  1903)  and  A.  Negreiros,  La  liotafiUnque 
(Paris.  1904).  The  last  named,  somewhat  untrustworthy  in  the 
historical  sketch,  is  valuable  for  its  flora  and  fauna  sections.  For  the 
regions  south  of  the  Zambezi  see  R.  C.  F.  Maugham,  Portufuese 
East  Africa  (London.  1906)  and  Zambesia  (London.  1909) ;  O  Temtotio 
de  Manica  e  Sojaia  .  .  .  189^1900  (Lisbon,  1902),  a  mono^ph 
prepared  by  the  Mozambique  Company:  Commandant  Smits, 
''  La  Compagnie  k  charte  de  Mozambique  "  in  Le  liotnentent  zio- 
graphique  of  Brussels  (1906).    For  the  districts  north  of  the  Zambezi 


*  Slavery  was  not  abolished  until  1878. 
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see  W.  B.  Wonfold.  Portuguese  Nyassatand  (London.  1899);  Major 

i.  Stevenson-Hamilton'e  paper  in  Ceot.  Joum.  (Nov.  1909) ;  V.  A. 
'£ca.  "Eaboco  eeoKrapQico-historko  dos  territorios  portuguoes 
entre  o  Indico e  o  Myaasa  in  Bid.  soc.  geo.  Lisboa  (1901 ).  For  geoloey 
consult  A.  A.  F.  de  Andraada,  "  A  GeDlogical  Reconnaissance  of  tne 
PortUEueae  Territoriea  between  Lorenzo  Marques  and  the  Zambcn 
River/'  review  in  Ceol.  Mag.  (1897);  R.  B.  Newton,  "  Note  on  the 
Occurrence  of  Nummulitic  Liniestone  ih  South-eastern  Africa/' 
G*ol.  Mat.  (1896);  Paul  Choffat,  Critacique  de  conduUa,  com.  d. 
service  tjM.  du  Portugal  (19(03).  Ethnologv  and  philolojiy  have 
receivea  considerable  attention.  See  M.  M.  Feio,  Indigenes  de 
Mo^ambi^  (Lisbon,  i<)00);  J«  V.  do  Sacramento,  "Apontames 
sobre  4  bngua  macihi  "  in  Bol.  soc.  geo.  Lisboa,  asnd  and  ayd  series 

ii904  and  1905) '.  H.  A.  Junod,  Les  Chants  et  les  conUs  des  Ba-Ronta 
t  la  bate  de  Ddatpa  (Lausanne,  1897).  For  history  see  G.  M'C. 
Theal's  Records  ofSoutk-Eastem  Africa  (9  vols.,  London,  1898-1903), 
containing  texts  of  original  documents  and  MSS.,  with  translations 
in  Eng]isii;  History  ana  Etknograj'      "-    - 


aphy  of  South  Africa  to  1795  (3  vols., 
Portuguese  in  South  Africa  (London, 


London,  1907-1910^:  and  Tm 
"  "  ;  P^  Courtois,  Ntdes  chronelopmus  sur  les  aiuuntus  missions 
\  au  Zambesi  (Lisbon,  1889};  JoSo  dos  Santos,  Ethiopia 
,  .  (Lisbon.  1609).  an  account  of  the  travels  of  one  of  the 
r  missionaries  in  Mozambique.  A  reprint,  edited  by  M.  D'Aze- 
_.  Jo,  was  published  at  Lisbon  in  1891.  Valuable  records  of  the 
state  of  the  country  in  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century  are  contained 
in  the  reports  to  the  foreign  office  of  the  British  consuls  at  Mozam- 
bique, noubly  those  of  Lieut.  H.  E.  O'Neill,  R.N..  and  Lyons 
McLeod.  See  also  O'Neill's  The  MosanOrique  and  Ifyassa  Slave 
Trade  (London,  1885)^  McLeod's  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa,  with 
the  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Mosambique  (London,  i860);  and 
Traiods  ...  [in]  Eastern  and  Central  Africa  (London,  1879)  from  the 

Bumals  of  Captain  J.  F.  Elton  (consul  at  Mozambique),  compiled  by 
.  B.  Cotterill.  See  further  D.  and  C.  Livingstone,  Narrative  of  an 
Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  iU  Tributaries,  &c  (London.  1865), 
and  the  works  dted  under  Delacoa  Bay  and  Zimbabwe.  Reference 
may  also  be  made  to  the  iHbliography  under  British  Central 
Africa.  (F.  R.  C.) 

PORTUGUESE  GUINEA,  a  Portuguese  colony  in  West 
Africa,  extending  along  the  Guinea  coast  from  C^pe  Roxo  in 
12**  19'  N.  to  the  Cogon  estuary  in  10"  50'  N.  Inland  it  reaches 
to  13*  40'  W.,  being  enclosed  landward  by  French  territory,  the 
Casamance  district  of  Senegal  to  the  N.,  and-  French  Guinea 
E.  and  S.  (For  map,  see  French  West  Africa.)  The  colony 
has  an  area  of  about  14,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  variously 
estimated  at  from  200,000  to  800,000.  It  consists  largely  of  a 
low-lying  deltaic  region,  together  with  an  adjacent  archipelago 
of  small  islands  called  the  Bissagos. 

The  coast-line  is  deeply  indented  by  estuaries  into  which  flow 
numerous  rivers  whose  sources  are  in  the  elevated  region  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  colony.  The  largest  estuary,  the  (jeba,  receives 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  the  Mancoa,  a  northern  affluent,  and  the 
Rio  Ckande  or  Comba ;  the  last  a  large  stream  rising  in  the  highlands 
of  Futa  Jallon.  North  of  the  Geba  estuary  is  the  Rio  Cacheo, 
while  in  the  south  is  the  Rio  Cassini,  in  reahty  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
These  rivers  and  estuaries  are  connected  with  one  another  and 
with  many  smaller  rivers  by  a  network  of  lagoons;  and  the  Bissagos 
Islands,  which  lie  off  the  Geba  estuary,  formed  at  one  time  part  of 
the  mainland.  The  Bissagos.  protected  seaward  by  dangerous 
breakers,  consist  of  over  thirty  islands,  besides  many  small  reefs. 
The  largest  island,  Orango,  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  group  and 
some  30  m.  from  the  coast.  Bulama  and  Bissao,  islands  of  more 
importance,  lie  close  to  the  mainland.  The  larger  rivers  can  be 
ascended  by  vessels  of  considerable  uze  for  distances  of  40  to  150  m., 
but  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by  strons  currents  and  the  diift- 
ing  nature  of  the  channels  as  well  as  by  hidden  rocks  and  the  ereat 
difference  between  high  and  low  water.  The  climate  is  unhealthy, 
with  a  mean  temperature  of  about  78*  F.  The  rainfall  is  heavy, 
thunderstorms  being  frequent  in  the  wet  season,  which  lasts  from 
May  to  October. 

Flora  and  Fauna.— Lar^  forest  regions  extend  behind  the  man- 
grove-lined lagoons.  Theu-  charactenstic  trees  are  the  oil  and  date 
palms,  the  baobab,  the  riiea-buttcr  tree,  ebony,  mahogany  and 
calabash  trees,  and  the  acacia.  Rubber  vines  are  fairly  ^undant. 
Besides  the  forests,  densest  along  the  river  valleys,  there  are  exten- 
sive tracts  of  grassland  and  park-like  country.  Fruit  trees  include 
the  papaw,  with  fruit  the  size  of  ostrich  eggs,  the  guava,  custard 
apple,  mango,  the  banana,  the  orange  and  the  citron.  The  tobacco, 
indigo  and  cotton  plants  grow  urild,  and  the  coffee  plant  is  also  found. 
Ground-nuts  and  kola  nuts  are  cultivated,  and  ncc  and  millet  are 
the  chief  crops  ^own. 

The  elephant  is  found  in  the  district  between  the  Ckba  and  Grande 
rivers,  and  hippopotamus  are  numerous..  Other  animals  include 
the  panther,  wild  boar,  various  antelopes,  baboons,  chimpanzees 
and  large  snakes.  Crocodiles  and  sharks  abound  in  the  rivers. 
Birds  include  the  pelican,  heron,  marabout,  the  trumpet  bird  and 
innumerable  yellow  parrots.     Partridges  and  woodcock  are  also 


found.    The  hills  of  the  termites  are  a  notable  feature  in  many 
paru  of  the  country. 

Inhabitants.— The  people  of  the  interior  are  mostly  Maadingo 
iq.v.)  and  Fula  (s.v.).  The  coast  regions  and  the  islands  are  inhabited 
by  negro  tribes  which  live  side  by  side  without  mixing,  each  pre- 
serving their  own  customs,  dress,  bnguage  and  type.  They  exhibit 
great  attachment  to  the  soil  and  are  profoundly  religious,  being 
noted  specially  for  thdr  respect  for  family  life  and  ancestral  wordiip. 
Neither  Christianity  nor  Mahommedanism  has  made  much  headway 
among  them.  Going  from  south  to  north  the  chief  tribes  are  the 
Nalu,  who  dwell  by  the  Cauini  and  are  keen  traders  and  lovers  of 
peace;  the  Biafare  or  Biaffade,  who  occupy  the  region  between  the 
sea  and  the  Rio  Grande  and  jealously  guard  their  country  from 
strangers;  the  Bulam  (Mankaie),  living  in  the  island  of  Bulama,  and 
much  given  to  adorning  their  bodies  by  long  cuts  .formed  into 

S Items;  the  Balanta,  a  piratical  folk  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
;ba;  thePapel  of  the  island  of  Bissao.  formerly  cannibals,  an 
industrious  agricultural  tribe  which  furnishes  the  majority  of  the 
educated  Afncans  employed  by  the  Portuguese;  the  Manjak  or 
Mandiago,  and  a  branch  of  the  Felup  peoples,  these  last  livii»  near 
the  Rio  Cacheo  in  savage  isolation  and  much  given  to  waylaying 
and  pillaging  strangers.  The  Manjak  inhabit  the  country  between 
the  Mancoa  and  the  Cacheo,  and  the  neighbouring  idanda.  They 
are  a  hospitable  and  clever  people,  very  adaptable,  do  not  object 
to  leaving  their  tribal  lands,  and  are  said  to  keep  their  word. 
Excellent  seamen,  good  artisans  and  sharp  traders,  they  maintain 
a  sort  of  feudal  system.  Their  houses  are  surrounded  by  walls, 
which  are  {nerced  with  kMpholes  and  provided  with  towers  at  the 
angles.  The  rooms  are  built  round  a  courtyard.  They  examine  the 
entrails  of  fowl  to  foretell  good  or  evil  events.  The  burial  cust«ms 
are  elaborate.  The  body  b  smoked  and,  the  sldn  having  been 
removed,  it  b  sewn  up  in  a  number  of  pagns  (native  cloths)  and  placed 
in  a  coffin  fastened  by  gilded  nails.  Bright  tissues  are  wrapped 
round  the  coffin,  on  wnich  are  huns  little  bells  of  copper  and  small 
brass  mirrors.  The  seaward  islandb  ci  the  Bissagos  are  inhabited 
by  an  independent  and  wariike  tribe  of  fishers  and  pirates  called 
Bidiogos.    Their  women  wear  a  short  skirt  made  of  palm  leaves. 

The  natives  who  ado|>t  Portuguese  names  and  who  form  the 
bulk  of  the  townsmen  in  the  European  settfemenu  are  called 
Gurmettes.  They  furnish  the  levies  with  which  the  authorities 
occasionally  make  war  on  the  native  tribes.  The  chief  centres  of 
trade  are  Bissao,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  which  b  sur- 
rounded by  old  fortifications;  (Tacheo,  on  the  Rk>  Cacheo.  also 
fortified ;  and  Bulama  (Boulam)  on  Bulama  Island,  the  seat  of  the 
government.  The  European  populatbn  consists  of  a  few  Portu- 
guese offidals.  soldiers,  tradecs  and  convicts,  and  a  few  traders  of 
other  nationalities. 

History. — Bulama  Island  was  discovered  by  Portuguese 
navigators  in  1446,  but  was  not  formally  claimed  by  Portugal 
antO  1752,  about  which  time  she  founded  a  station  at  Bissao, 
while  in  1669  a  post  had  been  established  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
In  1870  a  claim  made  by  Great  Britain  to  Bulama  and  a  part,  of 
the  mainland  was  disallowed  by  the  arbitrator  appointed  (Presi- 
dent Grant  of  the  U.S.A.).  The  inland  limits  of  the  Portuguese 
sphere  were  fixed  by  a  convention  concluded  with  France  in 
1886,  and  the  frontier  was  delimited  during  1 900-1 903.  Though 
so  long  settled  in  the  dbtrict — the  only  part  of  the  Guinea 
coast  west  of  the  Gabun  left  in  her  possession — Portugal 
has  done  little  towards  its  development.  With  a  fcrtHe  and 
well-watered  soil,  exceedingly  rich  in  natural  producu,  there 
is  not  much  commerce,  and  such  trade  as  exbts,  chiefly  in  non- 
Portuguese  hands,  b  hampered  by  excessive  customs  duties 
and  vexatious  regulations.  In  1905  the  external  trade  of  the 
colony  was  not  more  than  £160,000  and  was  less  than  it  had 
been  twenty  years  previously.  Ground-nuts,  rubber,  wax  and 
ivory  are  the  principal  exports.  Revenue  and  expenditure  are 
about  £50,000  a  >'ear.  Portuguese  authority  does  not  in  fact 
extend  much  beyond  the  few  stations  maintained,  nor  has  the 
local  government  won  the  confidende  of  the  natives.  In  190ft 
Bissao  and  some  European  settlements  on  the  mainland  were 
besieged  by  the  Papd  and  other  tribes  and  troops  had  to  be  sent 
from  Portugal  before  order  could  be  restored.  If  however 
agriculture  and  commerce  suffer,  the  ethnologbt  and  aoologist 
find  in  this  eauly  accessible  little  enclave  a  rich  field  for  investi- 
gation, the  almost  nominal  sovereignty  of  Portugal  having 
left  the  country,  practically  unmfluenced  by  European  culture, 
in  much  the  same  condition  that  it  was  in  the  x6th  and  X7th 
centuries. 

See  T.  E.  Giraud,  "  La  Guinfe  portugaise  **  in  BuU.  soc  tiot. 
Marseule  (1905),  vol.  xxix.;  A.  L.  de  Fonseca,  "Guin6*'  in  Bull. 
soc.  geog.  Lisboa  (190^)4  vol.  xxiii.;  R.  Wagner,  "  Portugiesach 
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Guiziea:  Land  und  Leute,"  in  Deutsche  Ruttdschau.  (i905)>  vol. 
xxvn.;  E.  de  Vaaconcellcs,  As  Colonuu  portujmesas  (Ltsboo.  1896- 
1897):  and  J.  Machat,  Us  Rmhes  du  sud  (Paris.  1906).  in  which 
are  dted  many  papers  dealing  with  Portuguese  Guinea. 

PORTUlfUS,  or  Poxtuuncs,  in  Roman  mythology,  originally 
the  god  of  gates  and  doors  (Lat.  ^orto),'and  as  such  identified 
with  Janus  and  represented  with  a  key  in  his  hand.  Gradually 
be  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  separate  deity,  who  protected 
the  harbours  {partus)  and  ensured  a  safe  return  to  seafarers. 
(Cicero,  Nat.  dear.  ii.  36;  Virgil,  Aen,  v.  241)*  With  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Greek  gods,  he  became  merged  in  Palaedfion- 
Melicertes.  He  had  a  special  priest  (flamen  portunalis)  and 
temples  on  the  Tiber  near  the  Aemilian  bridge  and  near  Ostia, 
wheie  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  his  honour  on  the  xyth  of 
August.  Mommsen  imhesitatingly  identifies  Portimus  with 
the  river-god  Tiberinus,  from  the  fact  that  the  festival  is  also 
called  Tiberinalia  in  \h.t  fasti  <il  Philocalus;  Marquardt  regards 
him  rather  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  warehouses. 
.  See  J.  Kfarquardt.  Rimische  Staatseerwaitung  (1885),  iii.  337, 
note  10. 

PORTUS,  an  ancient  harbour  of  Latium,  Italy,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  at  its  mouth.  For  its  origin  see  Ostia. 
Claudius  constructed  the  first  harbour  here,  2^  m.  north  of  Ostia, 
enclosing  an  area  of  170  acres,  with  two  long  curving  moles 
projecting  into  the  sea,  and  an  artificial  iisland,  bearing  a  light- 
house, in  the  centre  of  the  space  between  them;  the  harbour  thus 
opened  directly  to  the  sea  on  the  north-west  and  communicated 
with  the  Tiber  by  a  channel  on  the  south-east.  The  object  was  to 
obtain  protection  from  the  prevalent  south-west  wind,  to  which 
the  river  mouth  was  exposed.  Though  Claudius,  in  the  in- 
scription which  he  caused  to  be  erected  in  a.o.  46,  boasted 
that  he  had  freed  the  city  of  Rome  from  the  danger  of  inundation, 
his  work  was  only  partially  successful.  Nero  gave  the  harbour 
the  name  of  Portus  Augusti.  It  was  probably  Claudius  who 
constructed  hither  the  direct  road  from  Rome,  the  Via  Portuensis 
(15  m.)  which  ran  over  the  hills  as  far  as  the  modem  Ponte 
Galera,  and  then  straight  across  the  plain.  An  older  road,  the 
Via  Campana,  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  following  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  passing  the  grove  of  the  Arval  Brothers 
at  the  sixth  mile,  to  the  Campus  salinarum  romanaruMj  the 
saltmarsh  on  the  right  bank— from  which  indeed  it  derived  its 
name  (see  Notixie  degti  Scatiy  1888,  p.  228). 

The  site  can  still  be  fairly  cleaHy  traced  in  the  low  ^und  to  the 
east  of  Fiumicino,  and  the  lighthouse  is  represented  in  bas-reliefs. 
The  harbour  b  generally  supposed  to  have  been  protected  bv  two 
moles  with  a  breakwater  in  front,  on  which  stood  the  lighthouse, 
with  an  entrance  on  each  side  of  it.  Trial  soundings  made  in  1907 
showed  that  the  course  of  the  right-hand  mole  is  represented  by  a 
bw  sandhill,  while  the  central  breakwater  was  only  some  190  yds. 
long,  and  probably  divided  from  each  of  the  two  moles  by  a  channel 
some  135  yds.  wide.  The  existence  of  two  entrances  is,  indeed, 
in  accordance  with  the  evidence  of  coins  and  literary  tradition, 
tboogh  the  fwsition  of  that  on  the  left  is  not  certain,  and  it  may  have 
been  closed  in  later  times.  The  whole  course  01  the  left-hand  mole 
has  not  vet  been  traced,  but  it  seems  to  have  protected  not  only 
the  soutn-west  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  north-west  side 
of  the  harbour.  In  a.d.  103  Trajan  constructed  another  harbour 
Eartbrr  inland — a  hexagonal  basin  enclosing  an  area  of  97  acres, 
and  communicating  by  canals  with  the  harbour  of  Claudius,  with 
the  Tiber  direct,  and  with  the  sea,  the  last  now  forming, the  navig- 
able arm  of  the  Tiber  (reopened  for  traffic  by  Gregory  XIII.  and 
a^in  by  Paul  V.),  and  bearing  the  name  Fossa  tMi.^nn  t^  *^  'ts 
origin  ta  undoubtedly  due  to  Claudius.    The  U^  .1.  ill 

preserved,  and  is  now  a  reedy  lagoon.  It  was  surroy  mJotJ  by  l  x^>  n- 
sive  warehouses,  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen  1  the  Eici^rm  i^  of 
the  brickwork  of  which  they  are  built  is  remarkable.  Farther  to 
the  east  is  a  circular  building  in  brick  with  niches;  it  is  utl^  the 
temple  of  Portumnus.  To  the  east  a^in  is  the  scM:a]]ed  Arco  di 
No^ra  Donna,  a  gateway  (possibly  originally  built  by  Trajan)  in 
the  fortifications  which  surround  tlie  port  and  are  attributed  to  the 
time  of  Cbostantine.  Many  othor  remains  of  build ing£  ^Fxist  i  they 
were  more  easfly  traceable  in  the  l6th  century  wtien  Firm  LiRorio 
and  Antonio  Labacco  made  plans  of  the  harbour.  Cansiderable 
cacavatioos  were  carried  on  m  1868.  but  unfortunately  with  the 
idea  of  recovering  works  of  art  and  antiquities;  and  the  pLin  and 
descripdon  given  by  R.  Landant  {Annali delinstUuio,  i'868, 14A sqq.) 
were  made  under  unfavourable  circumstances.  By  means  of  these 
works  Portus  captured  the  main  share  of  the  harbour  traffic  of  Rome, 
and  though  the  importance  of  Ostia  did  not  at  once  decrease  we 
find  Poftua  already  an  episcopal  see  in  Constantine's  time  not  very 


long  (if  at  all)  after  Ostia,  afid  as  the  only  harbour  in  the  time  of  the 
(Gothic  wars.  Its  abandonment  dates  from  the  partial  silting  up  of  the 
right  arm  of  the  Tiber  in  the  middle  ages,  which  restored  to  Ostia  what 
little  traffic  was  left.  To  the  west  ofthe  harbour  is  the  cathedral  of 
S.  Rufina  (loth  century,  but  modernized  except  for  the  campanile) 
and  the  episcopal  palace,  fortified  in  the  middle  ages,  and  containing 
a  number  of  anaent  inscriptions  from  the  site.  On  the  island 
(Isola  Sacra)  just  opposite  b  the  church  dl  S.  IppoUto,  built  on  the 
site  of  a  Roman  building,  with  a  picturesque  nnedieval  campanile 
(13th  century  ?) ;  3  m.  to  the  west  is  the  modem  villain  of  Fiumicino 
at  the  mouth  of  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  which  is  21  m.  west- 
southrwest  by  rail  from  Rome.  It  is  a  frasionet  or  portion  of  the 
commune  of  Rome.  Three  miles  to  the  north  is  the  pumping 
station  b]f  which  the  lowland  (formerly  called  Sugho  di  Maccarese, 
now  reclaimed  and  traversed  by  many  drainage  canals)  between  here 
and  Maccarese  is  kept  drained  (Bomfica  di  Maccarese)  (see  Tibbk). 
See  H.  Dessau  in  Corp.  inscr.  latin,  xiv.  i  sqq.  (Berlin,  1887): 
J.  Carcopino  in  Notme  degfi  Scan  (1907),  p.  734.  (T.  As.) 

PORT-VENDRES,  a  seaport  of  south-western  France,  in  the 
department  of  Pyr6n£es-Orientales,  in  an  inlet  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  19}  m.  S.S.E.  of  Perpignan  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906), 
2525.  Port-Vendres,  the.  andent  Portus  Veneris,  is  fourth 
in  importance  of  the  French  Mediterranean  ports,  and  forms 
a  good  harbour  of  refuge.  Its  trade,  which  is  with  Spain,  Greece 
mid  Algeria,  is  in  cork,  carobs,  grain  and  wine,  &c. 

PORUS  (4th  century  B.C.),  an  Indian  prince,  ruler  of  the 
coimtry  between  the  rivers  Hydaspes  and  Acesines  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  battle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hydaspes  he  offered  a  desperate  resistance,  and  Alexander, 
struck  by  his  independent  spirit,  aUowed  him  to  retain  his 
kingdom,  which  he  increased  by  the  addition  of  territory.  From 
this  time  Poms  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  Alexander.  He  still 
held  the  position  of  a  Macedonian  satn^  when  assassinated 
some  time  between  321  and  3x5  B.C. 

See  Arrian  v.  18,  19;  Plutarch,  AlexMtder,  60;  Quintus  Curtius 
viii.  14. 

PORZIO,  CAMILLO  (1526-1580?),  Italian  historian,  belonged 
to  a  wealthy  and  noble  Neapolitan  family,  and  was  the  son  of 
the  philosopher,  Simone  Pordo.  He  studied  law,  first  at  Bologna 
and  later  at  Pisa,  and  after  graduating  in  utroquejure,  practised 
as  a  lawyer  in  Naples.  He  died  in  1580.  His  chief  literary 
work  is  La  Congiura  dei  baroni,  a  history  of  the  unsuccessful 
conspiracy  of  the  Neapolitan  barons  against  Ring  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Naples  in  1485;  it  is  based  on  the  authentic  records  of  the 
state  trials,  but  is  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  royal  power.  It 
was  first  published  by  Manutius  in  Rome  in  1565.  Of  Pordo's 
other  works,  the  Staria  d*Italia  (from  1547  to  1552),  of  which 
only  the  first  two  books  have  survived,  is  the  most  important. 
The  best  edition  of  these  two  works  is  that  edited  by  C.  Monzani 
(Florence,  1855). 

PORZIO,  SmONB  (1497-1554)1  Italian  philosopher,  was 
bom  and  died  at  Naples.  Like  his  greater  contemporary, 
Pomponazzi,  he  was  a  lecturer  on  medidne  at  Pisa  (i 546-1 552), 
and  in  later  life  gave  up  purely  sdentific  study  for  speculation 
on  the  nature  of  man.  His  philosophic  theory  was  identical 
with  that  of  Pomponazzi,  whose  De  immortalitate  animi  he 
defended  and  amplified  in  a  treatise  De  mente  Humana.  There 
is  told  of  him  a  story  which  illustrates  the  temper  of  the  early 
humanistic  revival  in  Italy.  When  he  was  beginning  his  first 
lecture  at  Pisa  he  opened  the  meteorological  treatises  of  Aris- 
totle. The  audience,  composed  of  students  and  townspeople, 
intermpted  him  with  the  cry  Quid  de  anima  ?  (We  would 
hear  about  the  soul),  and  Porzio  was  constrained  to  change 
the  subject  of  his  lecture.  He  'professed  the  most  open 
materialism,  denied  immortality  in  all  forms  and  taught  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  homogeneous  with  the  soul  of  animals  and 
plants,  material  in  origin  and  incapable  of  separate  existence. 

POSEIDON,  in  Greek  mythology,  god  of  the  sea  and  of  water 
generally,  son  of  Cronus  and  Rhea,  and  brother  of  Zeus  and 
Pluto.  The  connexion  of  his  name  with  ir6cu,  rivros,  roroftln, 
is  generally  accepted.  When  the  three  brothers  deposed  their 
father  Cronus  the  kingdom  of  the  sea  fell  by  lot  to  Poseidon. 
His  home  was  in  a  golden  palace  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  near 
Acgae  in  Achaea.  In  his  hand  he  bore  a  trident,  wherewith  he 
lashed  the  sea  into  fury,  split  the  rocks,  and  caused  horses  and 
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fountains  to  spring  from  them.  But,  whfle  he  caused  storms 
and  shipwrecks,  he  could  also  send  favouring  winds;  hence,  he 
was  known  as  Sotir,  "  the  preserver."  Another  of  his  titles  was 
Caeeochos,  "  the  supporter  of  earth,"  the  sea  being  supposed 
to  support  the  earth  and  keep  it  firmly  in  its  place.  He  was  the 
god  of  navigation  and  his  temples  stood  especially  on  headlands 
tod  isthmuses.  Every  occupation  connected  with  the  sea  was 
under  his  protection,  and  seafaring  people,  especially  the  lonians, 
regarded  themselves  as  his  descendants.  As  god  of  the  sea  he 
disputed  with  other  deities  for  the  possession  of  the  land. 
Earthquakes  were  thought  to  be  produced  by  Poseidon  shaking 
the  earth— hence  his  epithet  of  Enosicktkon,  "  Earth-shaker  "— 
and  hence  he  was  worshipped  even  in  inland  places  which  had 
suffered  from  earthquakes.  The  seismic  wave  was  also  his 
work;  the  destruction  of  HeUce  in  Achaea  by  such  a  wave 
(373  B.C.)  was  attributed  to  his  wrath  (Strabo  viii.  384).  The 
island  of  Delos  was  thought  to  have  been  raised  by  him,  an^ 
about  198,  when  a  new  island  appeared  between  Thera  and 
Therasia,  the  Rhodians  founded  a  temple  of  Poseidon  on  it 
(Strabo  i.  57).  Thessaly  was  said  to  have  been  a  lake  until  he 
opened  a  way  for  the  waters  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe  (Hero- 
dotus vii.  129).  Poseidon  was  also  the  god  of  springs,  which 
he  produced  by  striking  the  rock  with  his  trident,  as  he  did  on 
the  acropolis  of  Athens  when  disputing  with  Athena  for  the 
sovereignty  of  Athens  (Herodotus  viii.  55;  Apollodorus  iiL  14). 
As  such  he  was  called  NympkageUs,  the  leader  of  the  nymphs  of 
springs  and  fountains,  a  god  of  fresh  water,  probably  his  original 
character,  and  in  this  connexion  was  ^vrdX/iuw  {pkytalmius),  a 
god  of  vegetation,  frequently  associated  with  Demeter.  In 
regard  to  the  contest  with' Athena,  it  is  probable  that  Poseidon 
is  really  Erechtheus,  a  local  deity  ousted  by  Athena  and  trans- 
formed into  an  agricultural  hero.  Dr  Famell,  however,  holds  that 
Erechtheus  and  Poseidon  were  originally  independent  figures, 
and  that  both  Erechtheus  and  Athena  were  prior  to  Poseidon, 
As  he  gave,  so  he  could  withhold,  springs  of  witter;  thus  the 
waterless  neighbourhood  of  Argos  was  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  his  anger.  Black  bulls,  symbolical  of  the  stormy  sea,  were 
sacrificed  to  him,  and  often  thrown  alive  into  rivers;  in  Ionia 
and  Thessaly  buU-fights  took  place  in  his  honour;  at  a  festival 
of  his  at  Ephesus  the  cupbearers  were  called  "  bulls,"  and  the 
god  himself  was  sumamed  "  Bull  Poseidon."  The  horse  was 
especially  associated  with  his  worship;  he  was  said  to  have 
produced  the  first  horse  by  striking' the  ground  in  Thessaly 
with  his  trident  (VirgU,  GeorgicSt  i.  ra).  At  the  fountain  of 
DlnS  in  Argolis  horses  bitted  and  bridled  were  sacrificed  to  him 
by  being  drowned  (Pausanias  viii.  7,  2),  and  similarly  Sextus 
Po^peius  sought  to  propitiate  him  by  throwing  horses  into  the 
sea  (Dio  C^assius  xlviii.  48).  He  bore  the  surname  of  "  Horse 
Neptune  "  (JIocHbui'  Zmnof),  and  was  regarded  as  the  tamer 
as  well  as  the  creator  of  the  steed.  In  the  deme  of  Colonus  he 
was  worshipped  with  Athena,  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  bridle. 
Various  explanations  of  the  title  trrun  have  been  given :  ( r )  that 
the  horse  represented  the  corn-spirit;  (2)  the  resemblance  of 
the  crested  waves  to  horses;  (3)  the  impression  of  horses*  hoofs 
near  the  god's  sacred  springs,  and  the  shaking  of  the  earth  by 
them  when  galloping  (see  Famell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  iv.  20). 
Poseidon  plays  a  considerable  part  in  Greek  legend.  In  the 
Trojan  War  he  takes  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  because  he  had  been 
cheated  of  his  reward  by  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  for  whom  he 
had  built  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  binding  of  his  son  Poly- 
phemus by  Odysseus  brings  upon  the  hero  the  wrath  of  Poseidon, 
from  which  he  is  only  protected  by  the  united  influence  of  the 
rest  of  the  gods.  He  is  famous  for  his  numerous  amours, 
especially  with  the  nymphs  of  springs  and  foimtains;  his  offspring 
were  mostly  wild  and  cruel,  like  the  sea — the  Laestrygones, 
Polyphemus,  Antaeus,  Procrustes  and  the  like.  He  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  national  god  by  the  lonians,  who  took  his  worship 
over  with  them  from  Pelopoimesus  to  Asia  Minor.  His  chief 
sanctiiary  was  at  Mycale,  where  the  Panionia,.  the  national 
festival  of  the  lonians,  was  held.  Other  seats  of  his  worship 
were  in  Thessaly,  Boeotia  and  Peloponnesus.  At  Taenarum 
in  Laconia  he  bad  a  famous  cave-like  temple,  with  an  asylum. 


and  on  the  island  of  Tenos  he  was  worslupped  as  the  physiciaii, 
probably  in  referexice  to  the  health-giving  properties  of*  the  sea 
air.  By  far  the  most  famous  of  his  festivals  was  that  celebrated 
every  alternate  year  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  at  which  ihe 
*'  Isthmian  games  "  were  held.  Here  a  colossal  statue  of  him 
was  set  up  in  bronze  by  the  Greeks  after  their  victory  over  the 
Persians.  The  horse,  the  dolphin  (the  symbol  of  the  calm  sea) 
and  the  pine-tree,  with  wreaths  of  which  the  Isthmian  victors 
were  crowned,  were  sacred  to  him.  Horses  and  black  bulls, 
boars  and  rams  were  offered  to  him,  sometimes  human  beings. 
His  attributes  axe  the  trident  and  the  dolphin  (sometimes  the 
tunny  fish.) 

As  represented  in  art  Poseidon  resembles  Zeus,  but  possesses  less 
of  his  majestie  calm,  his  muscles  are  more  emphasized,  and  his  hair 
is  thicker  and  somewhat  dishevelled.  He  is  generally  naked;  his 
right  leg  rests  on  a  rock  or  the  prow  of  a  ship;  he  carries  a  trident 
in  his  hand,  and  is  gazing  in  front  of  him,  apparently  out  to  sea; 
sometimes  he  is  standing  on  the  water,  swinging  his  trident,  or  riding 
in  his  chariot  over  the  waves,  accompanied  by  his  «-ife  Amphitrite. 
the  Nereids  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  sea.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
his  restless  character  that  he  is  rarely  found  sitting.  He  sometimes 
wears  a  long  robe,  sometimes  a  light  scari.  Scopas,  in  a  famous 
group,  represented  him  surrounded  oy  the  deniiens  of  the  sea.  escort- 
mg  Achilles  to  the  Islands  of  the  blest.  In  modem  Greece  St  Nicholas 
has  taken  the  place  of  Poseidon  as  patron  of  sailors.  But  the 
Zacynthians  have  a  special  seagod,  half  man.  half  fish,  who  dwells 
under  the  sea.  rides  on  dolphins  or  in  a  car  drawn  by  dolphins,  azKl 
wields  a  trident.  By  the  Romans  Poseidon  was  identified  with 
Neptune  {q-vX 

See  E.  Cerhaid,  Vher  Ursprung,  Wesen  und  Cettung  des  Poseidom 
(1851),  with  references  to  authorities  in  convenientlv  arranged 
notes;  Preller-Robert,  Criechische  Mythohgie  (1894);  O.  Gnippe. 
Grtechische  Mytkolojtie  (1906),  vol.  ii.;  and  especially  L.  R.  Faracll. 
Cults  of  the  Creek  St^es  (1907),  vol.  iv.,  where  special  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  ethnological  aspect  of  the  cult  of  Poseidon. 

POSE^,  an  eastern  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Prusua,  in 
the  Gemiian  Empire,  bounded  N.  by  the  Prussian  province  of 
West  Prussia,  E.  by  Russian  Poland  and  S.  and  W.  respectively 
by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Silesia  and  Brandenburg.  Its 
area  is  it,  186  sq.  m.  and  the  population  shows  a  density  of 
177-5  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  Posen  belongs  to  the 
north  German  plain,  and  consists  of  a  low  plateau  intersected  by 
the  beds  of  the  Netxe,  the  Warthe  and  the  Obra.  These  three 
rivers  drain  into  the  Oder,  but  part  of  the  province  falls  within 
the  basin  of  the  Vistula,  which  forms  the  frontier  for  a  short 
distance  on  the  north-east.  By  means  of  the  Brombeiger  canal 
the  Netze  is  joined  with  the  Brake  and  then  through  this  river 
with  the  Vistula.  The  surface  is  dotted  with  small  lakes  and 
ponds,  and  there  are  many  broad  fens  and  marshes.  The  soil  is 
light  and  sandy,  but  much  of  the  land  reclaimed  in  the  boggy 
districts  is  veiy  fertile.  Upwards  of  61  %  of  the  area  is  imder 
tillage,  13%  is  occupied  by  pasture  and  meadows  and  ao%  by 
forests,  mostly  fir.  The  principal  crops  are  rye,  the  chief  cereal 
grown,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  poUtoes,  beets  and  hops.  The  vine 
is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  south-west  corner,  and  tobacco 
is  also  grown.  The  marshy  tracts  often  afford  excellent  pasture 
and  support  large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  The 
mineral  resources  of  the  province  are  practically  restricted  to 
lignite  and  salt.  Besides  brewing  and  distilling,  the  chief  pro- 
ducts are  machinery,  sugar,  cloth,  tobacco  and  bricks.  Trade 
in  timber  and  agricultural  produce  is  facilitated  by  the  network 
of  railways,  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  but  both  industry,  and 
trade  are  somewhat  cramped  by  the  duties  imposed  at  the 
Russian  frontier.  The  population  of  the  province  in  1905  was 
1,986,637,  including  1,347,958  Roman  Cathoh'cs.  605,3x2 
Protestants  and  30,433  Jews.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  mainly 
Poles,  of  whom  there  are  upwards  of  x, 000,000  in  Posen,  while 
the  great  bulk  of  the  900,000  (jermans  are  Protestants.  About 
57%  of  the  popuktion  was  returned  in  1905  as  "rural,"  in 
spite  of  the  large  number  of  so-called  "  towns,"  only  five  of 
which,  however,  have  more  than  20,000  inhabitants—POsen, 
Bromberg.  Hohensalza,  Gnesen  and  Schneidemuhl.  The  pro- 
vince of  Posen  was  long  the  worst-educated  part  of  the  German 
dominions,  but  of  recent  years  this  blemish  has  been  removed. 
Thus  while  in  1882-1883  the  ratio  of  illiterate  recruits 
amounted  to  9*75%,  in  1901  less  than  one  quarter  per  cent  of 
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tlie  mifiUry  dnfu  were  without  schooling.  The  province  returns 
15  members  to  the  Reichstag,  29  to  the  Prussian  Lower  House 
of  the  Pmasian  Diet,  and  is  represented  in  the  Upper  House  by 
19  members.  It  is  divided  into  two  districts,  those  of  Bromberg 
and  Posen. 

History. — ^The  history  of  Poaen,  comprehending  some  part  of 
the  old  kingdom  of  Poland,  including  tt«  meet  ancient  capital. 
Gneaen^  falls  within  the  ^pe  of  the  article  Poland.  Its  pohtical 
connezxm  with  Prussia  b^gan  in  1772,  when  the  districts  to  the  north 
of  the  Netze  fell  to  the  share  of  that  power  in  the  first  partition  of 
Poland.  The  rest  followed  in  I793i  <^  ^"^^  united  with  the  Netze 
district  to  form  the  province  01  South  Prusaa.  In  1807,  after  the 
peace  of  Tibat,  Posen  was  incorporated  with  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  "but  in  18 15  it  reverted  to  Prussia  under  the  style  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Posen.  In  1848  the  Polish  inhabitants  of  the 
province  revolted  and  had  to  be  put  down  by  force,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  ol  the  Prus«an  government,  they  remain  in  language  and 
cultoie  separated  from  their  German  compatriots. 

The  tide  of  German  immigration  into  roeen  began  at  an  early 
period  and  flowed  strongly  m  the  13th  and  following  centuries. 
The  industrious  German  settlers  were  welcomed  by  the  Polish 
noUes  and  were  the  founders  of  most  of  the  towns,  in  which  they 
lived  after  their  own  customs  and  were  governed  by  their  own  laws. 
They  ettablisbed  manufactutts,  introduced  the  cultivation  of  hops, 
redaimed  the  waste  soil,  and  did  much  to  improve  agriculture. 
In  the  1 6th  century  Protestantism  was  widely  diffused  by  their 
oseans.  A  strong  reaction  set  in  in  the  following  century,  and  per- 
•ecutiim  of  the  Protestants  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  ravages  of 
war  in  hastening  the  political,  intellectual  and  agricultural  decline 
of  the  district.  By  the  18th  century  the  burghers  had  sunk  to  the 
level  of  "  st&dtische  Bauem,"  or  peasants  with  municipal  privileges, 
and  poverty  and  misery  were  widely  qxead. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  however,  this  state  of  things 
began  to  be  greatly  rrxxiified  owing  to  the  strong  Polish  national  movc- 
menjt  which  threatened  \o  drive  back  the  boundaries  of  Germanism 
in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia,  as  they  had  alreadj^  been  driven 
bock  in  Bcdiemia.  Hitherto  the  most  important  class  in  Poaen  had 
been  the  Polidi  nobles,  of  whom  many  were  very  poor;  but  the 
economic  development  of  the  country  and  the  break-up  of  the  large 
estates  into  peasant  holdings,  which  created  a  comparatively  wealthy 
Polish  middle  class,  threatened  German  ascendancy  more  seriously 
than  had  the  traditional  nationalism  of  the  nobles.  To  combat  this 
the  Prussian  government  entered  on  a  policy  of  the  compulsory 
GemanisatJon  of  the  Polish  populatioiu  In  1872  an  administrative 
ordixunoe  made  German  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  schools 
**  wherever  possible,"  and  the  police  commissaries  who  attended 
public  meetings  were  instructed  to  close  any  meeting  at  which 
yeeches  were  delivered  in  Polish.  In  April  i8iB8  the  Prussian  par- 
faamem  pasted  a  law  establishing  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  the  land  of  the  Poles  in  Posen  and  West  Prussia,  and  letting 
it  out  to  German  colonists.  The  sum  of  100,000.000  marks 
(/5/xxMXX))  was  voted  for  this  work,  to  which  in  i89iB  a  like  sum  was 
added.  In  fifteen  years  an  area  of  nearly  600  sq.  m.  of  land  was 
bou^  from  the  Poles,  over  one-half  in  Posen.  and  on  this  over  4000 
famiBn  were  settled.  In  spite  of  this  policy,  however,  the  Polish 
cfesnent  continued  to  gain,  this  being  partly  due  to  immigration  over 
the  eastern  border,  partly  to  the  repressive  policy  of  tne  Prussian 
governinent.  which  converted  what  had  been  an  aristocratic  opposi- 
tion into  one  that  is  popular  aiid  radical.  In  1902  much  scandal 
was  caused  by  the  revelation  made  in  the  Prussian  parliament  of 
the  methods  used  in  the  attempt  to  Germanize  the  Poles ;  and  Count 
Bulow  bad  to  confess  that  "corporal  punishment  was  out  of  place 
in  religious  instruction  ";  Polish  chilaren  having  been  beaten  for 
refusing  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  German  (see  Ann.  Ret.,  1901, 
p.  278).  In  hb  speech  of  the  13th  of  January  1903,  in  which  ne  made 
the  above  admission.  Count  BOlow  also  had  to  admit  the  failure  of 
the  Prussian  policy.  Fresh  legislation  was  passed  in  May.  devoting 
another  350,000,000  marks  (£12,500.000)  to  the  policy  of  German 
colonization,  and  forbidding  the  German  colonists  to  sell  their  land 
to  Poles.  ^  The  laws  forbidding  the  use  of  the  Polish  language  in 
the  schools  were  retained,  in  spite  of  an  agitation  in  Germany  itself 
for  rheir  repeal.  Yet.  three  years  later.  Baron  von  Rheinbaben. 
the  Prussian  minister  of  finance,  complained  that  in  fifteen  years  the 
German  population  of  East  Prussia  had  diminished  by  630,000, 
while  Polish  immigrants  had  in  five  years  numbered  300,000;  at  the 
same  time  he  confessed  that  the  Poles  were  vastly  increasing  their 
economic  resources  at  the  expense  of  the  German  element.  As 
a  result  of  this  report  a  further  sum  of  /i 00,000  was  voted  for 
"  provincial  colonization  "  and  to  prevent  German  emigration. 

In  1906  the  Prussian  government  was  nude  somewhat  ridiailous 
by  the  strike  of  some  100,000  Polish  school  children,  who  objected 
to  being  sdiipped  for  refusing  to  answer  questions  in  German.  The 
petition  of  the  archbishop  cA  Posen  that  the  children  should  be 
aBowed  to  receive  religious  instruction  in  Polish  having  been  re- 
jected by  the  Prussian  minister  of  education,  he  issued  on  the  i^th 
of  October  a  pastoral  allowing  parents  to  confine  religious  instruction 


'  Awnwd  RegisUr  (1902).  p.  380  seq. 


to  home  or  priestly  teaching.  As  a  result  parents  were  fined  or 
imprisoned  for  withdrawing  tneir  children  from  religious  instruction. 
The  repressive  efforts  of  the  government,  however,  culminated 
in  the  bill,  introduced  in  the  session  of  1907  by  Prince  BQlow,  pro- 
viding  for  the  compulsory  expropriation  of  Polish  landowners  in 
favour  of  Germans.  This  bill,  which  applied  to  "  the  districts  in 
which  the  safety  of  the  endangered  German  element  could  only  be 
eiuured  by  additional  allotments  to  German  settlers  " — 1.«.  Posen 
and  West  Prussia — was  passed,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  nobles  in  Prussia,  in  the  session  of 
1908.  At  the  same  time  under  the  Public  Meetings  Bill,  introduced 
in  1907  and  now  passed,  no  language  save  German  was  to  be  used  at 
any  public  meetings  other  than  international  congresses,  &c — save 
during  actual  parliamentary  elections  {Ann.  Reg.f  1908,  p.  3gp). 
How  opposed  to  the  general  sentiment  of  Germany  the  Prussian 
policy  m  Posen  was,  was  shown  in  Februaiy  1909.  when  it  was 
condemned,  though  without  effect,  by  a  resolution  of  the  German 
imperial  parlianwnt.     In  January  1910  the  Prussian  policy  was 


again  arraigned  in  the  German  pariiament  in  connexion  with  the 
"  Kattowitz  incident,"  Herr  von  Delbriick  justifying  the  removal 
of  a  number  of  minor  officials,  for  voting  for  Polish  candidates  at 


a  municipal  election,  on  the  ground  that  the  officials  of  the  empire 
deserted  the  ground  on  which  the  constitution  of  the  empire  rested 
if  they  failed  to  support  Prussia  in  her  struggle  {Tlu  Times. 
Tanuanr  13,  1910,  5  d.).  Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg  expressed 
himself  later  in  the  Prussian  parliament  to  the  same  ^ect  (ibid. 
January  20  and  22). 

For  the  history  of  1  .^.i.  .-.^  \\\,i,u,  .;,.«,, L.^.r,  J,,  J^.y.J^s 
Posen  (Leipzig,  1864);  C.  Mcjer,  Geirhichu-  da  LanAa  p0$tn  tPoscn» 
1887),  and  CeschichU  d--r  Prawns  P&icn  (Gotlii,  /Sgt)r  Kfioftp, 
SaienundErtihluniendui  der  ProEini  Poitn  (Pchsen,  1804}^  E.  vos 
Bergmann,  Zi«f  Gesckich-  drr  pMhidckriun^  dtutjkthtf,  paai^^her  vnd 
judtuher  BetHlkerung  in  i!t-r  Pnmnz  Posrn  sat  rS^j  {Tubingen,  1 8^3) ; 
E.  Schmidt,  Ceschuhte  dti  Drutinktfitns  im  Land^  rhstn  unlet 
pdnischtr  Herrschaft  (Erombtrg,  J904};  Stutnph^  P^nfraie  und 
Ansiedeluntskommissicn.  DariltU'^nfdtr  staailii'kfn  K^onisoJum 
in  Posen  (Berlin,  1902) ;  Wectncr,  7>^r  njifimhaJUkke  Kampf  der 
Deulscken  mil  den  Polen  am  die  Prmittt  Fasen  (roscft*  1903 h  ihe 
Handbuck  fUr  die  Prooim  Fmen^  Nack^DCisuKf  dfr  Sehdrd€ni  An- 
stalten.  Institute  und  Vettrm  (Posen*  1905)*  and  the  publicatiom  of 
the  Historische  Cesellscktili  Jur  die  Prmnns  P<fjen  (Povit,  iSfti  wtq.). 
See  further  the  offidal  iAork  j^VfOitiig  Johre  dmfuker  KatturaTbeit 
1886-1906  (Berlin,  190T).  A  giXid  artomi.t  of  ttic  Pru$»An  policy 
in  Posen,  from  an  outMQLi    '       '    ■  -»  .     -        .... 

Register,  passim. 


i  point  of  %T,c*',  ifc'Ul  be  fcund  in  the  Annual 


POSEN  (Polish  Poznan),  a  city,  archiepiscopal  see  and  fortress 
of  Germany,  capital  of  the  province  of  Posen,  situated  in  a  wide 
and  sandy  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cybina  and  the  Wart  he, 
150  m.  E.  from  Berlin  and  103  m.  from  BresUu.  Pop.  (1885), 
68,315;  (1895),  73,239;  (1905),  136,808,  of  whom  nearly  one-half 
are  Germans  and  about  one-tenth  Jews.  Posen  lies  at  the 
centre  of  a  network  of  railways  connecting  it  with  Berlin,  Brcslau, 
Thorn,  Krcuzburg,  and  SchneidemiihI.  The  inner  line  of  fortifi- 
cations was  removed  in  1902  and  the  dty  has  been  completely 
modernized.  The  principal  part  of  Posen,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Warthe,  comprises  the  old  town  (Alstadt)  and  the  modem 
quarter  created  by  the  Prussians  after  1793.  On  the  right  bank 
lie  Wallischei  (a  district  inhabited  by  Poles)  and  some  other 
suburbs.  Posen  has  fifteen  Roman  Catholic  and  three  Evangelical 
churches  and  several  synagogues.  The  cathedral  contains 
many  interesting  objects  of  art,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gothic  Marienkirche  of  the  15th  century,  none  of  the  churches 
is  notable.  The  old  town-hall  is  a  quaint  Slavonic  adaptation 
of  Romanesque  forms.  The  royal  castle,  begun  in  1905  and 
completed  in  1910  at  a  cost  of  £250,000,  is  a  pretentious  build- 
ing in  what  is  officially  called  Romanesque  style.  It  was 
intended  as  an  effort  to  conciliate  the  Poles,  and  was  opened 
by  the  emperor  William  U.,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  on  the 
20th  of  August  1 9 10.  Posen  possesses  an  "  Emperor  William  " 
library  with  200,000  volumes,  and  the  Raczynski  library  with 
50,000.  Other  principal  buildings  are  the  two  theatres,  the 
Emperor  Frederick  museum,  founded  in  1894,  the  Poh'sh  museum 
and  the  various  pubUc  offices.  Industries  include  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  machiner>',  spirits,  furniture  and  sugar, 
also  milling  and  brewing.  There  is  an  active  trade,  both 
by  rafl  and  river,  in  com,  cattle,  wood,  wool  and  potatoes. 
Tosen  is  the  headquarters  of  the  V.  army  corps,  and  has  a 
garrison  of  6000  men. 

Posen,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Poland  and  the  residence 
of  some  of  the  early  Polish  princes,  including  Boleslatis  I., 
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became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric  about  the  middle  of  the 
xoth  ceotury.  The  original  settlement  was  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Warthe,  but  the  new  town,  estaUished  on  the  opposite 
bank  by  German  settlers  about  1250,  soon  became  the  morie 
important  part  of  the  double  dty.  Posen  became  a  great  d^6t 
for  the  trade  between  Germany  and  western  Europe  on  the  one 
hand  and  Poland  and  Russia  on  the  other,  liany  foreign 
merchants  made  the  dty  their  residence,  and  these  induded  a 
colony  of  Scots,  who  exported  produce  to  Edinburgh.  The 
city  attained  the  climax  of  its  prosperity  in  the  x6th  century, 
when  its  population,  according  to  one  estimate,  reached  80,000. 
The  intolerance  shown  to  the  Protestants,  the  troubles  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  plague  and  other  causes,  soon  conspired 
to  change  this  state  of  affairs,  and  in  the  z8th  century  the 
population  sank  to  12,000.  New  life  was  infused  into  the  dty 
after  its  annexation  by  Prussia  at  the  second  partition  of  Poland 
in  1 793,  and  since  this  date  its  growth  has  been  rapid. 

See  Lukaszewicz,  Historuck-sUUisiisches  Bild  der  Stadt  Posen 
96S-I7Q3  (Ger.  trans.,  Poaen,  1881);  Ohlenschlager,  Kungefasst* 
Ctsckickie  und  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Posen  (Pocen.  1886) ;  War- 
schauer,  Stadibuck  von  Posen  (Poaen,  1893);  and  Fuhrer  dwck  Posen 
(Posen.  1895). 

POSIDIPPUS  (3rd  cent.  B.C.),  Greek  dramatist,  of  Cassandrea 
in  Macedonia,  the  last  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
writers  of  the  new  comedy.  He  began  to  write  for  the  stage 
in  289  B.C.,  and,  according  to  Suldas,  wrote  40  plays,  of  which 
17  titles  and  some  fragments  have  been  preserved.  He  appears 
to  have  gone  somewhat  out  of  the  beaten  track  in  his  choice  of 
subjects,  and  it  is  evident  that  cooks  hdd  an  important  position 
in  his  list  of  characters.  His  comedies  were  frequently  imitated 
by  the  Romans  (Aulus  Gellius  ii.  23),  and  it  is  considered  very 
probable  that  the  Menaeckmi  (a  comedy  of  errors)  of  Plautus  is 
an  adaptation  either  from  the  'O/iotw,  or  from  some  unknown 
comedy  of  Posidippus,  called  AlJi/ftot,  or  perhaps  M^aix/MM. 
His  statue  in  the  Vatican  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  ancient 
art. 

Fragments  in  A.  Metneke,  Poetarum  comicorum  troMorvm 
fragmenta  (1855). 

Posidippus  is  also  the  name  of  a  ?rriter  of  epigrams  (c.  270  B.C.), 
of  which  about  30  are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
See  W.  Christ,  Crieckische  LitteraturgfschichU  (1898). ' 
POSIDONIUS  (c.  130-50  B.C.),  nicknamed  .".the  Athlete," 
Stoic  philosopher,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time  (so  Strabo 
tQv  koB'  ifiias  0iXo«r6^cdP  xclKx^AaBkcraTos,  GaXtnhrumutonKutTaToi) 
and  perhaps  of  all  the  school.  A  native  of  Apamea  in  Syria  and 
a  pupil  of  Panaetius,  he  spent  after  his  teacher's  death  many 
years  in  travd  and  sdentific  researches  in  Spain  (particularly 
at  Gades),  Africa,  Italy,  Gaul,  Liguria,  Sicily  and  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  When  he  settled  as  a  teacher  at  Rhodes 
(hence  his  surname  "  the  Rhodian  ")  his  fame  attracted  numer- 
ous scholars;  next  to  Panaetius  he  did  most,  by  writings  and 
personal  intercourse,  to  spread  Stoicism  in  the  Roman  world, 
and  he  became  wdl  known  to  many  leading  men,  such  as  Marius, 
Rutilius  Rufus,  Pompey  and  Gcero.  The  last-named  studied 
under  him  (78-77  B.C.).  and  speaks  as  his  admirer  and  friend. 
He  visited  Rome,  e.g.  on  an  embassy  in  86  B.C.,  but  probably 
did  not  settle  there  as  a  teachar. 

His  works,  now  lost,  were  written  in  an  attractive  style  and  proved 
a  mine  of  information  to  later  writera.  The  titles  and  subjects  of 
more  than  twenty  of  them  are  knowm.  In  common  with  other 
Stoics  of  the  middle  period,  he  displayed  eclectic  tendencies,  follow- 
ing the  older  Stoics.  Panaetius,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Hisadmiration 
for  Plato  led  him  to  write  a  commentaiy  on  the  Timaeus ;  in  another 
way  it  is  shown  by  important  modifications  which  he  made  in 
psychological  doctrine.  Unquestionably  more  of  a  polymath  than  a 
philosopher,  he  appears  uncritical  and  superficial.  But  at  the  time 
his  spirit  of  inquiry  provoked  Strabo's  criticism  as  something  alien 
to  the  school  (ri  alrtoKoyuiv  uel  t6  dpioror^Xtfor,  Brtp  huikbtowtv  ol 
^ulTt^ot).  In  natural  science,  geography,  natural  history,  mathematics 
and  astronomy  he  took  a  eenuine  interest.  He  sought  to  determine 
the  distance  and  magnitude  of  the  sun,  to  calculate  the  diameter  of 
the  earth  and  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  tides.  His  history 
of  the  period  from  146  to  88  B.C..  in  fifty-two  books,  must  have  been 
a  valuable  storehouse  of  facts.  Cicero,  who  submitted  to  his  criti- 
cism the  memoirs  which  he  had  written  in  Greek  df  his  consulship. 


made  use  of  writings  of  Pondonius  in  De  nalttra  deomiM.bk.  ii.,  aod 
De  divinatione,  bk.  i.,  and  the  author  of  the  pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatise  De  mundo  also  borrowed  from  him. 

See  Zeller,  Philosopkie  der  Griechen,  iii.  i,  570-584  (in  Enff-  trans.. 
Edecticism,  56-70) ;  C.  Mailer,  Fragmenta  kistoricorum  graecorum, 
iii.  245-396;  J.  Bake.  Posidonii  Jatodii  rtiiquiae  (Leiden,  1810), 
a  valuable  monograph;  R.  Scheppig,  De  Posidonio  rerum  gentium 
terrarum  scriptore  (Berlin,  .1869);  R.   Hirxdj^   Unlersuckungfin  su 

'  sur 

PkUosophie  der  mitt&m  Sloa  (1892);  Arnold,  Untersuchungeu  Hber 
Theophanes  von  MytUene  und  Posidonius  von  Apamea  (1882).  (See 
also  Stoics.) 

POSITIVE  (or  Portable)  ORGAN,  a  medieval  chamber  organ 
which  could  be  carried  from  place  to  place  without  being  taken 
to  pie«s,  and  when  played  was  placed  on  a  table  or  stool  and 
required  a  blower  for  the  bellows,  as  well  as  a  performer.  It  was 
larger  and  more  cumbersome  than  the  portative  (?.«.),  with 
which  it  has  often  been  confounded.  The  positive  had  usually 
but  one  kind  of  pipe,  the  open  diapason  of  2  ft.  tone,  and  in  the 
x6th  century  the  best  types  had  three  registers  by  mea.is  of 
which  each  note  could  be  sounded  with  its  fifth  and  octave,  or 
each  by  itself,  or  again  in  cx>mbinations  of  twos.  The  positive 
differed  from  the  regal  in  having  flue  pipes,  whereas  the  latter 
had  beating  reeds  in  tiny  pipes,  one  or  two  inches  long,  concealed 
behind  the  keyboard.  During  the  early  middle  ages  most  of  the 
pneumatic  organs  bdonged  to  this  type. 

A  well-known  instance  <A  an  early  positive  or  portable  organ  of 
the  4th. century  occun  on  the  obelisk  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Theododus  the  Great,  on  his  death  in  a.d.  3^^.  Among  the  illumi- 
nated manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum  miniatures  abound  repre- 
senting interesting  varieties  of  the  portable  organ  of  the  middle  ages; 
such  as  Add.  MS.  29902  (fol.  6)  and  Add.  MS.  27695b  (fol.  13),  Cotton 
MS.  Tiberius  A  Vll.  fol.  I04d.,  all  of  the  14th  century.  Add.  MS 
28962,  Add.  MS.  17280,  both. of  the  15th  century.  These  little 
organs  were  to  be  found  at  every  kind  of  function,  dvil  and  religious: 
they  were  used  in  the  dwellings  and  chapels  of  the  rich ;  at  banquets 
ancl  court  functions;  in  choirs  and  music  schools;  and  in  the  small 
orchestras  of  Peri  and  Monteverdi  at  the  dawn  of  the  musical 
drama  or  opera.  (K.  S.) 

POSmVISlI  (derived  from  ponere,  whence  posiius,  that 
which  b  laid  down,  certain),  a  philosophical  term,  applied  some- 
what loosdy  to  any  system  which  confines  itself  to  the  data  of 
experience  and  declines  to  recognize  a  priori  or  metaphysical 
speculations.  In  this  sense  the  term  may  be  applied  to  empirical 
philosophers  in  general  Thus  Hume  is  a  positivist  in  the  sense 
that  he  spedficaUy  restricts  philosophy  to  the  sphere  of  observa- 
tion, and  regards  the  causiil  relation  as  bdng  nothing  more 
than  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  expect.  Similarly  Mill, 
Spencer  and  physical  scientists  generally  view  the  universe 
from  the  positivist  standpoint.  In  iu  commonest  acceptation, 
however,  posiUvism  is  both  narrower  and  wider  than  this.  The 
term  is  specifically  used  of  the  philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte, 
who  applied  the  term  to  his  system  according  to  which  knowledge 
is  based  exdusivdy  on  the  methods  and  discoveries  of  the 
physical  or  *'  positive  "  sdences.  According  to  Comte  hunum 
thought  passes  through  three  stages — theological,  metaphysical 
and  positive.  The  final  stage,  positivism,  is  the  understanding 
of  the  universe  not  as  composed  of  a  multitude  of  individuals 
each  with  volition,  but  as  an  ordered  organism  governed  by 
necessary  laws  (see  further  Comte).  The  outcome  of  this 
positivism  is  the  substitution  for  revealed  reh'gion  of  a  religion 
of  humanity — according  to  Huxley  "  Catholicism  minus 
Christianity  " — ^in  which  God  is  replaced  by  Humanity.  This 
religion  was  to  have  its  special  priesthood,  ritual  and  organiza- 
tion. 

Positivism  has,  therefore,  two  distinct  sidcs.the  philosophical  and 
the  religious  or  mystical.  ^  Philosophical  positivism  has  had  dis- 
tinguished representatives  in  France,  Germany  and  England,  and 
in  the  wider  sense  indicated  above  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
two  or  three  chief  influences  on  modern  philosophical  development. 
Though  the  details  of  Comte's  philosophic  structure,  e.g.  the  daasi- 
fication  of  the  sciences,  are  without  important  significance,  the  | 


tivistic  tendency  is  prominent  in  all  systems  of  thought  which  denv 
supernatural  and  the  metaphysical.    Agnosticism,  Phenomenal- 
ism. Rationalism,  Materialism  all  manifest  the  positivist    s|Mrit, 


the  supernatural  and  the  metaphysical.  Agnosticism,  Phenomenal- 
ism. Rationalism,  Materialism  all  manifest  the  positivist  s|Mrit, 
denying  what  may  be  succinctly  described  as  the  metempiricaL 
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In  Fraooe  the  G>mtian  tradition  was  maintained  with  important 
reservations  and  the  abandonment  of  the  religious  aspect  by  Littr^ 
({^Oi'^Taine  and  others.  In  Germany  many  oithe  folfoweis  of  Kant 
have  in  greater  or  less  degree  mamtained  the  view  that  all  true 
knowled^  depends  upon  thie  observation  of  objective  phenomena. 
The  disttnctlv  religious  aspect  has  been  comparatively  unimportant. 
except  in  so  far  as  modem  social  evolutionist  ethics  may  be  regarded 
as  religiotis  in  character.  In  England,  however,  a  number  of  pro- 
minent Pooitivists  have  carried  out  Comte's  oriranal  ideal  of  a  Church 
off  Humanity  with  ritual  and  organization.  The  chief  buUding  (in 
Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  London)  is  adorned  with 
busu  of  the  saints  of  humanity,  and  regular  services  are  held. 
Positivist  hvmns  are  sung  and  addresses  delivered.  Among  the 
>  of  this  movement  have  been  Frederic  Harrison,  Richard 


Coomve,  E.  S.  Boesly  and  J.  H.  Bridges  (d.  1906).  Services  are 
also  neld  weekly  in  E»ex  Hall,  London,  and  there  are  a  few  other 
centres  in  the  provinces,  including  a  prosperous  church  in  LiverpooL 

P08SB  COMITATUS  (Lat.  '*  power  of  a  county  ")>  a  summons 
tO'  every  male  in  the  county,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty,  to  be  ready  and  apparelled,  at  the  command  of  the 
sheriff  and  the  cry  of  the  county,  to  maintain  peace  and  pursue 
fdons.  Ecclesiastical  persons,  peers  and  such  as  laboured  under 
any  infirmity  were  not  compellable  to  attend.  Owing  to  the 
establishment  of  county  police,  the  sheriff  docs  not  now  pursue 
felons,  but  by  the  Sheriffs  Act  (18S7,  sec.  8,  sub-sec.  a)  the  calling 
out  of  the  posse  comitatus  is  expressly  authorized  if  the  sheriff 
finds  any  resistance  in  the  execution  of  a  writ.  In  view  of  the 
sheriff's  duty  to  raise,  if  necessary,  the  posse  comitatus  it  is  no 
answer  by  him,  for  non-execution  of  a  writ,  to  say  that  he  was 
resisted. 

See  P.  E.  Mather,  Shenff  Law. 

POSSESSION  (Lat.  possessio,  possiderey  to  possess),  in  law,  a 
term  derived  from  Roman  law.  The  Roman  conception  of 
possession  has  been  generally  adopted,  but  not  the  Roman  deduc- 
tions from  the  conception.  T)ie  subject  of  possession  has  become 
Toan  difficult  owing  to  the  various  senses  in  which  the  term  has 
been  interpreted.  Thus  it  has  been  said  to  be  either  a  right  or  a 
fact  conferring  a  right,  or  both  together.  The  latter  is  the  view 
of  Savigny,  the  leading  authority,  upon  the  subject  {Recht  des 
Besiitest  translated  by  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  1848)-  Further,  there 
is  a  want  of  agreement  among  legal  writers  as  to  the  amount 
of  right  or  rights  that  it  confers.  AH  that  can  be  said  with 
safety  is  that .  possession  stands  in  a  position  intermediate 
between  simple  detention  and  absolute  ownership,  and  that  it 
implies  two  elements,  physical  detention  and  mental  intention 
to  hold  the  thing  possessed  as  one's  own.  These  difficulties 
being  borne  in  niind,  the  definition  of  W.  A.  Hunter  may  be 
accepted:  "  Possession  is  the  occupation  of  anything  with  the 
intention  of  exercising  the  rights  of  ownership  in  respect  of  it  " 
(Rffman  Law^  p.  209).  Pcssesrion  is  inchoate  or  incomplete 
ownership;  it  is  on  its  way  to  become  ownership.  In  the  case 
of  the  public  domain  of  Rome  (agar  publicus)  the  possession  was 
really  the  important  matter,  the  dominium  being  practically  of 
no  vMhic.  Possession  in  Roman  law  was  either  natural  or  civil. 
The  former  was  mere  occupation,  the  hitter  such  occupation  as 
ripened  by  prescription  into  ownership.  Possession  exclusive 
against  the  world  (including  the  true  owner)  was  called  "  adverse 
possession.'*  A  servitude,  such  as  a  right  of  way,  could  not  be 
held  in  true  possession,  but  was  said  to  be  in  "  quasi-possession." 
The  quasi-possessor,  however,  had  possessory  remedies.  In 
Roman  law  a  bread  distinction  was  drawn  between  possession 
and  ownership  {dominium).^  They  were  protected  by  different 
remedies— possession  by  interdict,  owner^p  by  action.  This 
difference  can  only  be  explained  by  history.  Here  again, 
unforttuatdy,  authorities  differ.  According  to  Savigny,  a 
Roman  citizen  who  had  become  a  tenant  of  part  of  the  ager 
publicus  could  not  by  any  length  of  holding  obtain  more  than  a 
quasi-owncnhip,  but  one  of  which  it  would  have  been  morally 
unjust  to  have  deprived  him.  "The  only  legal  remedies  of 
which  the  tenants  could  avail  themselves,  if  ejected  or  threatened 
with  disturbance,  were  the  possessory  interdicts,  summary 
processes  of  Roman  law  which  were  either  expressly  devised  by 

*  The  distinction  is  very  important,  as  it  affects  the  contract  of 
sale.  The  contract  was  not  to  transfer  ownership,  as  in  Englbh 
law,  bat  only  voema  postnsio. 


the  praetor  for  their  protection,  or  else,  according  to  another 
theory,  h^d  In  older  times  been  employed  for  the  provisional 
maintenance  of  possessions  pending  the  settlement  of  questions 
of  legal  light "  (Maine,  Ancient  LaWf  ch.  viii.).  Savigny  regards 
the  protection  of  possession  as  an  extension  of  the  protection 
of  the  person.  The  same  view  was  taken  by  the  En^ish  court 
of  exchequer  in  Rogers  v.  Spence,  13  M.  &  W.  R.  p.  581. 
According  to  Hunter  (Roman  Law^  pp.  206,  221),  Savigny 
overlook^  the  needs  of  aliens.  It  was  the  needs  .of  aliens, 
incapable  of  the  full  proprietary  rights  of  Roman  citizens, 
that  led  to  the  invention  by  the  praetor  of  a  means  of  giving 
them  equitable  rights  in  the  land,  and  protecting  them  in 
the  enjoyment  of  these  rights.  Savigny  attributes  only  two 
rights  to  possession  in  Roman  law— acquisition  (rf  ownerdiip 
by  posaessioivfor  a  given  time  (usucapion  longi  tcmporis  pcssessio) 
and  protection  of  possession  from  disttirbance  (interdictum), 
(Xhers  have  included  further  rights — inter  alia,  the  tight  to  use 
force  in  defence  of  possession,  and  the  right  to  have  the  burden 
of  proof,  in  a  contest  as  to  the  title,  thrown  upon  the  adversary: 
**  In  pari  causa  possessor  potior  haberi  debet."  The  position 
of  the  possessor  in  Roman  law  was  very  strong.  If  a  bona  fide 
possessor,  he  could  bring  an  action  for  furtum  even  against  the 
owner,  if  a  mala  fide  possessor  of  land,  he  was  so  far  protected 
that  he  could  not  be  ejected  by  force.  A  mala  fide  possessor  of 
movables  could,  however,  acqube  no  rights.* 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  is  both  a  physical 
and  a  mental  element  in  the  conception  of  possession.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  corporal  contact  is  in  all  cases 
requisite,  or  that  the  intention  to  hold  the  thing  possessed  as 
one's  own  may  not  be  abandoned  for  a  time.  The  control  may 
be  potential  as  well  as  actual  An  estate  may  be  possessed 
without  the  possessor  going  upon  the  land  at  all,  and  the 
possession  of  goods  may  be  given  by  delivering  the  key  of  the 
warehouse  in  which  they  are  stored.  In  international  law 
the  possession  of  part  as  giving  a  title  to  the  whole  has  been  of 
great  importance  (see  Inteknational  Law).  Where  goods  are 
pledged  or  baOed  for  a  specific  purpose  the  intention  of  the 
pledgor  or  bailor  to  hold  them  as  his  own  is  suspended  during  the 
existence  of  the  limited  right  of  the  pledgee  or  bailee,  to  whom 
a  fragment  of  the  possession  has  passed.  In  Roman  law  the 
pledgor  had  possessio  ad  usucapionemt  the  pledgee  possessio  ad 
interdicta.  The  possession  of  the  pledgee  or  bailee  has  been 
called  "derivative  possession."  Possession  may  be  exercised 
through  another  ("  animo  nostro,  corpore  alieno  "),  as  through  a 
servant,  who  has  not  true  possession.*  Possession  so  exercised 
has  been  called  "  representative  possession."  As  soon  as  the 
representative  determines  to  assume  control  on  his  own  .behalf 
or  to  submit  to  the  control  of  another,  the  possession  of  the 
principal  is  gone.  Possession  may  be  transferred  or  lost.  It  is 
lost  when  either  the  corpus  or  the  animus  (to  use  the  terms  of 
Roman  hiw)  ceases  to  exist.  It  may  be  lost  by  the  represenU- 
tives  in  cases  where  the  principal  might  have  lost  it. 

In  both  Roman  and  English  law  the  possessory  tended  to 
supersede  the  proprietary  remedies  from  their  greater  con- 
venienoe — that  is  to  say,  the  plaintiff  based  his  claim  or  the 
defendant  his  right  upon  possession  rather  than  property.  The 
English  possessory  action  may  have  been  directly  STiggested 
by  the  interdict.  Bracton  (103b)  identifies  the  assise  of  novel 
disseisin,  the  most  common  form  of  possessory  action,' with  the 
interdict  unde  ti.  In  England  ejectment  had  practically 
superseded  other  real  actions  before  the  latter  were  (with  the 
exception  of  dower,  writ  of  dower  and  quare  impedit)  expressly 
abolished  by  the  Real  Property  Limitation  Act  1833,  s.  36. 
The  action/or  the  recovery  of  land,  introduced  by  the  Judicature 
Acts,  is  the  modem  representative  of  the  action  of  ejectment. 

*  This  does  not  agree  with  English  law,  where  in  certain  cases  a 
thief  can  give  a  good  title  to  stolen  goods,  though  he  has  no  title 
himself. 

'  Much  of  the  law  of  master  and  servant  is  based  upon  the  Roman 
law  of  master  and  sUve.  The  servant,  like  the  dave,  has  not  posses- 
sion of  his  master's  goods  even  though  they  arc  in  his  custody,  unless, 
indeed,  the  circumstances  are  such  that  he  ceases  to  be  a  servant 
and  becomes  a  bailee. 
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The  right  of  a  party  to  recover  poesessioii  is  enforced  by  a  writ 
of  possession. 

Possession  gives  in  English  law,  q>eaking  generally,  much  the 
aune  rights  as  in  Roman  law.  Thus  it  serves  to  found  a  title 
(see  Ldotation,  Statutes  of;  PxEScazpnoN),  and  to  throw  the 
onus  of  proof  upon  the  claimant.  In  an  action  for  the  recovery 
of  land  the  defendant  need  only  allege  that  he  is  in  possession 
by  himself  or  by  his  tenant,  and  (where  such  an  allegation  is 
necessary)  that  he  had  no  notice  to  quit.  The  chief  differences 
between  Roman  and  English  law,  arising  to  some  extent  from 
the  differences  in  the  history  of  the  two  systems,  are  that  the 
former  did  not  give  to  derivative  possessors  (excq>t  in  the  case 
of  pledge)  the  remedies  of  possessors,  as  does  English  law, 
and  that  Roman  law  is  stricter  than  English  in  requiring  that 
possession  to  found  usucapio  should  (except  in  the  case  of 
jus  aquae  ducendae  )  be  exjusta  tUulOj  or  under  colour  of  right 
(see  PRXSCUPnoM).  There  is  one  case  of  constructive 
possession  which,  is  peculiar  to  English  law— that  is,  where 
possession  is  said  to  be  given  bV  a  deed  operating  under  the 
Sutute  of  Uses  (see  "  Orme's  Case,"  L.  R.  8,  C.  P.  p.  281). 

In  English  law  the  doctrine  of  pOMeanon  becomes  practically 
important  in  the  following  cases,  (i)  Ponesaion  serves  as  a  con- 
venient means  of  division  of  csutes  (see  Rbal  Property).  One  of 
the  divisions  of  estates  is  into  esutes  in  possession  and  estates  in 
zeversion  or  remainder.  It  also  serves  as  a  division  of  penonal 
property  (9.P.).  A  dose  in  action  is  said  to  be  reduced  into  pos- 
session when  the  right  of  recovery  by  legal  proceedings  has  become 
a  right  of  enjoyment.  (2)  Possession  gives  a  title  against  a  wrong- 
doer. In  the  case  of  real  property  it  is  regarded  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  seisin.^  In  the  case  of  penonal  property  the  mere 
possession  of  a  finder  is  sufiident  to  enable  him  to  maintain  an 
action  of  trover  against  one  who  deprives  him  of  the  chattel '  (see 
the  leading  case  of  Armory  v.  Ddamirie,  i  Str.  504).  (3)  What 
is  called  unity  of  possession  "  is  one  of  the  means  whereby  an 
easement  u  extinguished.  Thus  the  owner  of  close  A  may  have 
had  a  right  of  way  over  dose  B,  while  the  latter  bdonged  to  a 
different  owner.  If  the  two  doses  come  to  be  owned  by  the  same 
person,  the  right  of  way  b  extinguished,  but  may  under  certain 
circumstances  revive  on  the  separation  of  the  ownership.  U) 
Possession  is  very  imporUnt  as  an  dement  in  determining  the 
title  to  goods  under  13  Elix.  c  5.  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act  1878  and 
the  Bankruptcy  AcU  1883  to  1890.  It  may  be>said  that  as  a 
general  rule  retention  of  possession  by  the  transferor  or  an  absolute 
assignment  or  a  colourable  ddivery  of  possession  to  the  transferee 
is  strong  prima  fade  evidence  of  frauds  (5)  Poftsessbn  of  goods 
or  documents  of  title  to  goods  is  generaUy  suflident  to  enable 
agents  and  others  to  give  a  good  title  under  the  Factors'  Acts 
(see  Factor).  .  (6)  In  criminal  law  the  question  of  posscsuon  is 
important  in  founding  the  distinction  between  larceny  and  embeule- 
ment.    If  the  goods  are  in  the  possession  of  the  master  and  he 

S'vcs  them  to  the  custody  of  his  servant  for  a  spedfic  purpose  and 
le  savant  stttdsthem,  it  is  larceny ;  if  they  have  never  come  into 
the  master's  posacsdon,  as  if  a  derlc  recdves  money  on  his  master's 
behalf,  it  is  embezzlement.  Recent  possession  ol  stolen  goods  is 
always  regardoi  as  a  presumption  that  the  person  in  whose  pos- 
session tmty  are  stde  them  or  recdved  them  knowing  them  to 
have  been  stolen.  In  the  case  of  a  charee  of  recdving  stolen  goods 
evidence  may  be  given  that  there  was  found  in  the  possession  of 
the  accused  other  property  stolen  within  the  preceding  period  of 


(7)  Actions  of  possession  of  ships  fall  within  the  junsdktion  of  the 
admiralty  division.  This  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  British  vessels 
depends  upon  the  Admiralty  Court  Act  1861  (3^  Vict.  c.  10,  s.  8). 
in  the  case  ol  foreign  vessels  (in  which  the  jurisdiction  is  rarely  exer- 
cised) upon  the  general  powers  of  the  court  as  a  maritime  court. 

The  doctrines  of  adverse  possession  (in  the  old  English  sense, 
which  was  not  identkal  with  the  Roman  law.  for  the  real  owner  must 
have  actually  or  by  fiction  been  disseised)  and  of  possessio  fratris 
are  now  of  only  antiquarian  interest.  The  Statutes  of  LtmiUtion 
have  superseded  the  first.  The  only  question  now  is,  not  whether 
possession  has  been  adverse  or  not,  but  whether  twdve  years  have 


elapsed  since  the  right  accrued.    The  maxim  "posaessb  fratris 
de  feodo  dmplid  sororem  fadt  esse  haeredem  "  (Coke  upon  Littleton, 


^  "  Seisin  "  and  "  possession  "  are  used  sometimes  as  synonyms, 
as  generally  by  Bracton ;  at  other  times  they  are  distinguished :  thus 
there  can  be  possession  of  a  term  of  years,  but  no  seisin  (Noy .  Maxi$ns, 
p.  2).  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  how  far  in  English  law  a  tenant 
tor  years  has  true  possession,  for  he  is  in  law  only  a  bailiff  or  servant 
of  the  landlord.  But  he  certainly  has  possessory  remedies,  like  the 
quasi-possessor  in  Roman  law. 

■  Compare  the  CMe  NapoUon,  art.  2279:  "  En  fait  de  meubles  la 
possession  vaut  dtre.** 


14b)  has  been  altered  by  the  rule  of  descent  introduced  by  the 
Inheritance  Act  183^,  under  which  descent  is  traced  from  the 
purchaser.  At  one  time  possessory  suits  were  occasionally  main- 
tained in  England,  and  more  frequently  in  Irdand,  for  the  quietiag 
of  possession  after  proof  of  three  years*  possession  before  the  filing 
of  the  bill.  But  such  suits  are  now  obsolete  (see  NeiU  v.  Duke  ^ 
DevoHskire,  %  A.  C.  146).  There  was  one  characteristic  case  in  old 
Eng^sh  law  in  which  possesnoa  was  maintained  by  means  of  what 
was  called  "  continual  claim,"  made  yeariy  in  due  form,  where  the 
person  having  the  right  was  prevented  by  force  or  fear  from 
exerdstng  it  (Coke  upon  Littleton,  253b).  Continual  claim  was 
abdished  by  the  Real  Property  Limitation  Act  1833,  s.  11. 

Scotland. — In  Scotland  possessory  actions  still  exist  eo  nomine. 
Actions  of  molestation,  of  removing,  and  of  maills  (payments)  and 
duties  are  examples.  A  possessory  judgment  is  one  which  entities 
a  person  who  has  been  in  possession  under  a  written  title  for  seven 

J  ears  to  continue  his  possession  (Watson.  Law  Did,,  sje, "  Possessory 
udgment "). 
United  ^ates. — ^Here  the  law  in  general  agrees  with  that  of 
EngUnd.  Possessory  rights  are  taxed  in  some  of  the  states. 
Louisiana  follows  Roman  law  dosely.  Possession  of  incorporeal 
rights  (to  use  the  unscientific  language  of  the  Code)  is  called  quasi- 
possession,  and  the  division  of  possession  into  natural  and  avil  b 
maintained  (Civil  Code,  as.  3^89-3419). 

In  addition  to  the  authonties  ated  may  be  mentioned  Smith, 
DicL  of  Antiguiiies,  s.p,  "  Possessio  ";  Markby,  Eiements  cf  Lew; 
Holland,  Elements  of  Jurisprudence;  Holmes.  The  Common  Law 
Gect.  vL) ;  Pollock  and  Wright,  PossessioH  in  <m  Common  Law. 

aw.) 

POSSESSION,  the  term  given  to  the  supposed  control  of  a 
human  body  and  mind  by  an  alien  spirit,  human  or  non-human; 
or  the  occupation  by  an  alien  spirit  of  some  portion  of  a  human 
body,  causing  sickness,  pain,  &c.  The  term  obsession  (Lat.  for 
siege)  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  possession;  some- 
times it  denotes  spirit  control  exercised  from  without,  or  it  may 
mean  no  more  than  a  maniacal  monoiddsm.  From  an  anthro- 
pological point  of  view  possession  may  be  conveniently  dassed 
as  (a)  inspirational,  (6)  demoniacal,  (c)  pathological,  according 
to  the  view  taken  of  the  reason  for  or  effect  of  the  q;>iritual 
invasion  of  the  possessed  person. 

a.  In  inspirational  possession  the  oracle  spirit  is  hdd  to  have 
entered  the  person  in  order  to  foretell  the  tuture  or  to  proclaim 
the  will  of  a  god;  the  god  himself  may  be  r^arded  as  speaking 
through  the  mouth  of  his  devotee;  among  peoples  in  the  lower 
stages  of  culture  possession  by  spirits  of  the  dead  is  inspirational, 
specially  where  there  is  any  land  of  ancestor  worship  in  vogue. 
Thb  kind  of  possession,  so  far  as  u  known,  does  not  appear  among 
some  of  the  lowest  peoples,  e.g.  the  Australians;  but  it  b  common 
in  Africa,  Pdynesia  and  Asia,  where  European  influence  has  not 
led  to  its  decay.  Many  of  the  classical  oradcs  were  regarded  as 
due  to  divine  inspiration.  The  manifestations  are  often  voluntarily 
induced  and  axe  provoked  in  many  different  ways:  in  classical 
times  the  eating  oi  laurel  leaves,  the  inhaling  of  fumes  which  ascended 
from  a  deft  in  the  rocks  of  Ddphi,  the  drinking  of  intoxkatii^ 
liquoni,  or  of  a  more  widdy  found  means  of  inducing  the  phenomena 
— 4>lood — were  all  in  use.  In  the  Malay  PeninsuUi  the  medicine- 
man  inhales  incense  which  rises  in  douos  from  a  censer  and  hangs 
like  a  mbt  round  hb  head ;  similar  hypnotic  effects  are  produced 
in  Egypt  in  the  case  of  divining  boys  by  means  of  drugs.  In  Fiii 
the  priest  sat  before  a  dish  of  scented  df  and  anointed  htrosdf  with 
it,  till  in  a  few  minutes  he  bt^an  to  tremble  and  was  finally  strongly 
convulsed.  In  paru  of  Indb,  draughts  of  blood  from  the  neck 
of  the  newly  decapiuted  victim  were  the  mean*  of  rousing  the 
priest  to  frenzy;  while  in  Siberia,  America  and  many  parts  of  Africa 
drumming,  contortions  and  orgiastk  dancing  are  more  commool^r 
found.    According  to  another  account,  the  Fijbn  1   ' 

the  onset  of  the  trance  by  a  method  in  use  in  ore  ,, 

practice:  he  sat  amid  dead  silence  before  a  whale's  tooth,  at  which 
ne  gazed  steadfastly. 

"Ae  symptons  of  supposed  possession  by  a  god  differ  as  widdy 
as  do  those  of  the  hypnotic  trance.  In  Hawau  the  god  Oro  gave 
hb  oracles  by  inspiring  the  priest,  who  ceased  to  speak  or  act  as 
a  vduntary  agent,  hb  Irenzied  utterances  bdng  interpreted  by  the 
attendant  pnesta.  In  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  pawang,  after 
censing  himself,  lies  down  on  his  back,  with  hb  head  shrouded, 
and  awaits  the  moment  of  inspiration.  The  tiger  spirit  which  is 
the  familiar  of  all  Malay  pawangs  manifests  its  presence  by  a  low 
lifelike  growl  and  the  ficwang  scratches  at  the  mat,  gives  a  seriea 
of  catlike  leaps  and  licks  up  from  the  floor  the  handfuls  of  rice 
scattered  there.  But  his  state  seems  to  be  far  removed  from  the 
ecstasy  of  the  Hawaibn  priest,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
no  test  of  bona  fides  is  possible  in  dther  case.  We  meet  with 
another  stage  in  Tahiti  in  the  lofty  declamation  of  the  possessed 
priests,  who  thus  afford  a  paralld  to  the  utterances  of  many  modem 
mediuma  Finally  in  Africa,  where  the  frenzied  form  of  possesion 
b  also  common,  we  find  at  Sofala  the  manifestations  of  possession 
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were  ooafined  to  the  simple  dramatic  imitation  of  the  voice  of  the 
dead  king,  whose  soul  was  believed  to  give  counsel  in  this  manner 
to  his  successor. 

b.  Demoniacal  possession  is  a  widely  spread  explanation  of  such 

S<ych<^tatholo8^cal  conditions  as  epilepsy,  somnambulism,  hysteria, 
c. ;  especially  m  the  East  Indian  field  lycanthropy  {q.v.)  and  magical 
power  (for  evil)  are  commonly  attributed  to  possession.  Much 
of  the  evidence  is  that  of  native  witnesses,  and  where  European 
observers  have  succeeded  in  examining  a  case  for  themselves  they 
have  senerally  been  guileless  of  all  knowledge  of  psychopathology 
and  of  the  possibilities  of  suggestion;  their^atements  are  therefore 
to  be  accepted  only  with  reserve.  Demoniacal  possession  is  familiar 
to  us  frcMn  the  New  Testament  narratives;  there  seems  to  be  no 
feaaott  to  suppose  that  the  cases  there  recorded  were  due  to 
anything  but  cusease;  but  the  view  is  still  occasionally  maintained 
by  Christian  apolojjists  that  real  demon  possession  existed  in 
Judaea.  Demoniacs  in  the  New  Testament  are  stated  to  live  among 
the  tombs^  to  be  deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind,  to  be  possessed  by  a 
multitude  of  evil  spirits  or  to  suffer  from  high  fever  as  a  result  of 
possession;  the  demons  are  said  to  pass  into  the  bodies  of  animals 
or  to  reside  in  waterless  places.  No  facts  are  recorded  which  are 
not  explicable  either  as  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  mental  disease 
or  as  the  result  of  suggestion  iq.v.). 

€.  In  the  lower  etasea  of  culture  all  diseases  are  explained  as 
due  to  the  invasion  of  the  bodv  by  disease  spirits  (see  Animism), 
but  the  effects  are  supposed  to  Be  physiol<^cai,  not  psychical  as  in 
demoniacal  possession.  The  infringement  of  a  totemic  tabu,  the 
wrath  of  an  ancestor  or  other  dead  person  or  the  malice  of  a  disease 
spirit,  such  as  the  Malay  hantus,  or  of  any  non-human  nxrit,  may 
set  up  pathological  conditions,  according  to'animbtic  philosophy. 
Such  cases,  as  well  as  those  of  demoniacal  possession,  which  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  inspirational  form  by  their  invariably 
involuntary  character,  are  dealt  with  by  a  variety  of  means  such  as 
ftpclb,  punfications.  sacrifices  to  the  possessing  spirit,  or  coercion 
of  various  sorts  (see  Exorcism). 

We  have  few  data  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  phenomena 
here  classified.  Cases  of  inspirational  or  demoniacal  possession 
were  known  in  classical  times;  but  the  demon  of  Socrates  must 
rather  be  dassed  as  a  case  of  sensory  automatism.  In  our  own 
day  they  are  reported  from  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Polynesia,  and  they  seem  to  occur  in  America,  though  our 
information  b  scanty.  On  the  other  hand  in  New  Guinea  and 
Australia  they  are  practically  unknown,  though  automatisms 
are  put  down  to  the  agency  of  the  dead. 

From  the  psychological  point  of  view  the  classification  is 
again  threefold:  (a)  as  noted  above,  the  majority  of  cases  of 
so^alled  possession  are  simply  psychopathological;  (6)  another 
class,  the  existence  of  which  has  only  been  rccognixed  within 
recent  times  are  the  cases  of  secondary  or  multiple  personality; 
the  apparent  independence  and  occasional  conflict  of  primary 
and  secondary  selves  has  been  explained  by  the  theory  of 
possession;  but  it  has  been  possible  in  one  of  the  most  severe 
cases  on  record  to  unify  the  two  personalities  and  memories 
after  what  the  patient  described  as  a  struggle  between  them  for 
supremacy,  which  would  inevitably  have  suggested  possession 
as  the  explanation,  had  not  the  issue  of  the  case  been  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  two  streams  of  consciousness,  (c)  The  problem 
of  the  third  class  of  cases,  which  may  be  termed  mediumistic,  is 
still  unsolved.  The  medium  (q.v.)  or  sensitive  appears  to  have 
at  command  in  the  trance  state  a  store  of  memories  connected 
with  the  lives  of  deceased  friends  of  a  sitter  {i.e.  a  person  present 
at  the  s6ince),  such  memories  being  dealt  with  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  deceased  person  (who  is  termed  the  commtmicator) ; 
sometimes  the  memories  are  connected  with  the  friends  of  a 
person  not  actually  present  or  with  articles  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  medium,  the  owners  being  absent  or  dead.  Mediumistic 
cases  have  undergone  elaborate  investigation  at  the  hands  of 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  no  serious  attempt  has 
been  made  to  invalidate  the  facts  set  forward  by  the  investi- 
gators; but  so  far  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  suggested. 
On  the  one  hand  thought  transference  or  telepathy  (q.v.)  appears 
to  be  insufficient,  unless  we  assume  that  the  powers  of  a  medium 
far  transcend  anythmg  demonstrable  in  ordinary  telepathic 
experiments;  for  the  facts  stated  by  or  through  the  medium 
about  the  communicator  seem  in  many  cases  to  be  known  in 
their  entirety  to  no  single  living  person.  If  thought  transference 
is  the  explanation,  we  must  admit  that  the  medium  can  (i) 
nasack  all  living  brains  for  facts,  (2)  select  those  which  are 


pertinent  (i.f.  known  to  the  communicator)  and  (3)  combine 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the  source  of  the  informa- 
tion is  the  dead  person.  On  the  other  hand,  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  communications  show  knowledge  homologous 
to  that  of  the  deceased,  they  demonstrably  do  not  include  the 
whole  of  his  knowledge;  more  than  one  attempt  has  been  made 
to  obtain  from  communicators  the  contents  of  sealed  letters, 
written  during  their  lifetime  and  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  all' 
other  himian  beings  till  the  seal  was  broken;  but  such  attempts 
have  so  far  failed,  and  the  failure  seems  to  form  conclusive 
evidence  both  against  possession  and  against  other  explanations 
based  on  the  supposition  that  the  dead  are  communicating. 

BiBLiOGKAPHV. — For  anthro[>ological  data  see  Bastian,  Der 
Mensch  \  Coniemporary  Renew,  xxvii.  369 ;  Ellis,  Tski-speaking  Peoples ; 
Nacvius,  Demon  PossessioH\  Radloff,  Das  SekamaneHlum;  Skeat, 
Malay  Jdagie;  StoU,  Suuestum  und  HypnoHsmus-,  Tylor,  Primitive 
Culture',  Verdun,  Le  Dwde  aatis  les  musions',  Mauiy,  La  Marie, 
p.  3^8  sea. ;  Chamberlain,  Tkinis  Japanese,  s.v. "  Fox."  For  discussion 
of  New  Testament  facts  see  W.  M.  Alexander,  Demoniacal  Pos- 
session in  the  New  Testament;  Conybeare,  in  Jewish  Quarterly 
RerieWt  viii.  576,  ix.  59,  44^,  581;  Herzog*s  Realencydop&die,  s.v. 
'*  D&monische.  For  patristic  literature  see  Bingham,  A  nttquities,  iii. 
For  mediumistic  possession  see  M^rs,  Human  Personality;  and 
the  same  author  on  "  Pseudopossession  "  in  Proc.  S.PJi.  xv.  384; 
Proc.  S.PJt.  vi.  436-450,  viii.  1-167,  xiii.  38^-582,  xvi.  1-536, 
xvii.  61-244,  &C.  For  medical  and  psychological  observations 
see  Griesinger,  Mental  Patholoey;  Tames,  Principles  of  PrKhciogy; 
Janet,  Nhrous  et  idies  fixes;  Kraxt-Ebbing,  Psychiatrie;  Sidis  and 
S.  P.  C^oodhart.  MultipU  Personality.  (N.  W.  T.) 

POSSNECK,  a  town  of  Germany,,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  31  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Jena,  on  the  Kotschau.  Pop. 
(1905),  13,703.  It  has  a  Cathie  Evangelical  church  built  about 
1390,  and  a  (jothic  town-hall  erected  during  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury. Its  chief  industries  are  the  making  of  flannel,  porcelain, 
furniture,  machines,  musical  instruments  and  chocolate.  The 
town  has  also  t&nneries,  breweries,  dyeworks  and  brickworks. 
Possneck,  which  is  of  Slavonic  origin,  passed  about  1300  to  the 
landgrave  of  Thuringia.  Later  it  belonged  to  Saxony  and  later 
still  to  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  passing  to  Saxe- 
Meiningen  in  1836. 

See  E.  Koch.  Aus  Pdssnecks  Vergangenheil  (Pfissnedc.  1894-1895); 
the  same  writer,  BeUr&ge  tur  urhundlichen  Ceschichte  Mr  ^aat 
Pdssnech  (POssneck,  1896-1900);  and  the  Ceschichte  der  Stadt 
Pdssneck,  published  by  the  Pdssnecher  Zeitung  (PAssneck,  1902). 

POST.  I.  (An  adaptation  in  0.  Eng.  of  the  Lat.  postiSf 
from  ponere,  to  place),  a  stock,  stake  or  stump,  partioilarly  an 
upright  timber  used  as  a  support  in  building,  as  part  of  the 
framework  of  a  door,  as  a  boundary  mark,  &c.,  and  formerly 
as  a  convenient  object  to  which  to  attach  public  notices,  &c., 
whence  the  verb  "  to  post,"  to  publish  a  notice,  advertisement, 
&c.,  by  affixing  it  in  a  conspicuous  position,  hence  to  make  a 
statement  with  regard  to  an  event  or  person,  e.g.  the  "  posting  " 
of  a  defaulter,  or  of  a  ship  as  overdue  or  missing  at  Lloyd's. 

3.  (An  adaptation  of  the  Ft.  posUf  station,  position,  ItaL 
posta  or  posto,  formed  from  the  past  participle  posilus,  of  Lat. 
ponere,  to  place),  position,  station,  a  position  occupied  by  a 
soldier  or  body  of  soldiers,  especially  one  specifically  allotted  to  a 
soldier,  such  as  the  round  of  a  sentry,  hence  a  place  of  employ- 
ment, an  office.  The  sense  of  station  has  developed  into  the 
particular  application  of  the  word  and  its  various  derivatives, 
"postal,"  "postage,"  &c.,  to  the  service  connected  with  the 
delivery  of  letters  (see  Post  and  Postal  Service).  From  the 
earliest  times  as  we  see  from  the  irfyapda  of  the  Persian  kings 
{Herod,  viii.  98),  the  speedy  despatch  of  messages,  letters,  &c., 
was  attained  by  relays  of  men  and  horses  stationed  at  regular 
intervals.  This  is  paralleled  by  the  disposiii  eguites  of  Roman 
times  and  by  the  elaborate  system  of  the  Great  Khan  which 
Marco  Polo  describes  on  the  roads  of  China.  The  New  English 
Dictionary  finds  the  earliest  use  of  the  O.  Fr.  poeste  and  the  Ital. 
posta  for  these  stations  of  men  and  horses  in  Marco  Polo's 
account.  The  Medieval  Latin  expression  for  the  couriers  was 
caballani  postarum,  riders  of  the  posts.  From  the  stations  or 
relays  of  horses  the  word  was  early  applied  to  the  riders  them- 
selves, and  later  to  the  mafl  carried  l)y  means  of  the  "  posts," 
and  thence  to  the  whole  service.    At  the  first  establishment  of 
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regular  posts  in  t&e  x6th  century  in  England,  they  lerved  two 
purposes,  the  carrying  of  the  king's  letters  and  the  exclusive 
supply  of  horses  for  his  couriers  and  for  other  travellers,  the  first 
bdng  called  the  "  posts  of  the  pacquet,"  the  second  "  the 
thorough  posts."  When,  in  x^So,  the  monopoly  of  supplying 
post-horses  was  taken  away  from  the  "  postmasters,"  the  term 
was  retained  for  the  "posting"  establishments  for  travellers 
throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  in  such  words  as  "  post-boy  " 
and  "post-chaise."  The  expression  " post-haste,"  generally 
used  adverbially  in  the  sense  of  "  with  the  utmost  speed,"  was 
originally  a  superscription,  "  haste,  post,  haste,"  on  letters  that 
needed  the  greatest  despatch,  and  was  a  command  addressed 
to  the  "  post,"  the  bearer  of  the  message.  The  peculiar  «jse  of 
" postnoaster "  as  the  name  of  the  "scholars"  of  Mcrton 
College,  Oxford,  has  not  been  explained.  It  occurs  in  the 
college  records  first  as  the  name  of  a  building  (Postmasters' 
Hall)  outside  the  college,  in  which  the  scholars  (called  porcion- 
istae  or  pmiionistae)  lived  until  about  1575.  The  suggestion 
that  "  postmaster  "  is  a  corruption  of  portionista  is  far-fetched, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  support  the  theory  that  the  scholars, 
as  servitors  to  the  masters,  stood  behind  them  at  table  and  were 
thus  called  post-magistn. 

P08T,  and  POSTAL  SERVICE.  The  germ  of  modem  postal 
systems  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  earliest  organized  establishment 
of  a  staff  of  government  couriers.  In  the  postal  system  of  Spain 
and  the  German  empire  there  is  express  record  of  permission  to 
government  couriers  to  carry  letters  for  individuals  in  April  1544; 
and  within  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  that  permission. had  grown 
into  a  legalized  and  regulated  monopoly,  whence  the  counts 
of  Taxis  drew  part  of  Uieir  profits  as  postmasters-general.  In 
Great  Britain  existing  private  letters  of  the  isth  century— some, 
perhaps,  of  the  14th — bear  endorsements  which  show  that  they 
were  conveyed  by  relays  of  men  and  horses  maintained  under 
the  control  of  the  government,  and  primarily  intended  for  its 
special  service.  In  several  states  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
the  universities  had  inland  postal  establishments  of  a  rudimen- 
tary sort  at  an  early  date.  The  imiversity  of  Paris  organized 
a  postal  service  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
and  it  lasted  in  a  measure  until  1719.  In  various  parts  of 
Europe  mercantile  gilds  and  brotherhoods  were  licensed  to 
establish  posts  for  commercial  purposes.  But  everywhere — as 
far  as  the  accessible  evidence  extends— foreign  posu  were  under 
state  control 

Great  Britain 

Early  History  {c.  ISJS-I^J^- 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  entries  occur  in 
the  wardrobe  accounts  of  the  kings  of  England  of  payments  to 

royal  messengers  for  the  conveyance  of  letters.    In 
Caauuy,     ^^  supervision  of  these  royal  messengers  lies  the 

germ  of  the  cffice  of  postmaster-general.  The  first 
English  postmaster  of  whom  a  distinct  accoimt  can  be  given  is 
Sir  Brian  Tuke,  who  is  described  (1533)  in  the  records  as  "  Magis- 
ter  Nundorum,  Cursorum,  sive  Postarum,"  "  both  in  En^and 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  king's  dominions  beyond  the  seas." 
But  long  subsequent  to  this  appointment  of  a  postmaster- 
general  the  dctaHs  of  the  service  were  frequently  regulated  by 
proclamations  and  by  orders  in  council.  Thus,  among  the 
royal  proclamations  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
there  is  one  of  Philip  and  Mary  (undated,  but  apparently  oif  1 555) 
which  regulates  the  supply  of  horses  for  the  conveyance  of  letters 
to  Dover.  Again,  in  July  1556  the  lords  of  the  council  ordered 
"  that  the  postes  betweene  this  and  the  Northe  should  eche  of 
them  keepe  a  booke,  and  mJake  entrye  of  every  lettre  that  he 
shall  receive,  the  tyme  of  the  deliverie  thereof  imto  his  hands, 
with  the  parties  names  that  shall  bring  it  unto  him."  Much  of 
the  business  of  the  foreign  postal  service  to  and  from  Englsnd 
during  the  earlier  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  managed  by  the 
incorporated  "merchant  strangers,"- who  appointed  a  special 
postmaster.  When  that  office  fell  vacant  in  1568  they  quarrelled 
about  a  successor;  and  the  quarrel  cost  them  their  privilege.* 
>  F.  Windebank  to  Sir  W.  Cedl:  "  All  the  Italians  were  unwilling 


The  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  English  throne,  by  neces- 
sitating a  more  frequent  communication  between  London  and 
Scotland,  led  to  improvemenU  in  the  postal  service. 
Spedal  posts  had  ah-eady  been  esublished  by  the 
magistrates  of  certain  Scottish  towns  to  convey  their 
deq>atches  to  and  from  the  court.  Thus  in  1590  a  messenger 
was  appointed  by  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  with  the  title  of 
"coundl-post."'  The  new  royal  orders  of  1603  directed  (x)  that 
the  postmasters  at  the  various  stages  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
letting  horses  to  "  those  riding  in  post  (that  is  to  say)  with  horn 
and  guide,"  by  commission  or  otherwise,  and  to  that  end  they 
were  charged  to  keep  or  have  in  readiness  a  sufficient  number 
of  post-horses',  <2)  that  the  lawful  charge  for  the  hire  of  each 
horse  should  be,  for  public  messengers,  at  the  rate  of  sjd.  a  mile, 
"  besides  the  guides'  groats,"  private  travellers  being  left  to  make 
their  own  agreements.  Finally,  it  was  directed  that  every  post- 
master should  keep  at  least  two  horses  for  the  express  conveyance 
of  government  letters,  and  should  forward  such  letters  within  & 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  their  receipt,  and  that  the  posts  should 
travel  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  7  m.  an  hour  in  summer  and 
5  m.  in  winter.* 

In  X607  the  king  granted  to  John  Stanhope,  first  Baroxi 
Stanhope  of  Harrington,  and  to  his  son  Charles  Stanhope,  after- 
wards second  Lord  Stanhope,  jointly  and  to  the  survivor  of 
them,  the  postmastership  of  En^and  under  the  title  of  "  Master 
of  the  Posts  and  Messengers,"  with  a  fee  of  xoo  marks  a 
year,  together  with  all  "  avails  and  profits  "  belonging  to  the 
office.  In  X619  a  separate  office  of  "postmaster-general  of 
England  for  foreign  parts"  was  created  in  favour  of 
Matthew  de  (^uester*  and  Matthew  de  (^uester  the  .^^^ 
younger.  The  new  office  was  regarded  by  the  exist- 
ing postmaster-general,  Charles,  Lord  Stanhope,  as 
an  infringement  of  his  own  patent.  A  long  d^ute  ensued  in 
the  king's  bench  and  before  the  lords  of  the  council.*  In  1626 
by  an  order  in  coundl  liberty  was  granted  to  all  companies  of 
merchants,  including  the  merchant  adventurers,  to  send  their 
letters  and  despatches  by  messengers  of  their  own  choosing.  A 
year  afterwards  this  liberty  was  revoked,  except  for  the  Company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers.  Lord  Stanhope,  however,  continued 
to  cany  letters  abroad  by  his  agents,  and  obtained  a  warrant 
prohibiting  De  (^uester  from  interfering.  It  shows  strikingly 
the  confusion  of  postal  affairs  at  this  period  to  find  a  statement 
addressed  to  the  privy  council  by  the  postmasters  of  England 
to  the  effect  that  they  had  received  no  payments  "  ever  since 
the  last  day  of  November  x62x  till  this  present  time,  June  i6a8  " 
— the  arrears  amounting  to  £22,626. 

The  rights  of  the  postmasters  were  also  infringed  by  private 
individuals,  as  by  one  Samuel  Jude  in  X629  in  the  west 
of  England.*  In  1632  the  foreign  postmastership  was  assigned 
by  De  (fester,  who  had  lost  his  son,  to  William  Frizell  and 
Iliomas  Witherings.  Letters-patent  were  granted  to  them 
to  give  their  voices  to  Raphael,  .  .  .  but  inclined  to  favour  Godfrey  " 
(Dom.  Cor.  Eliu.  xlviii.  §  65.  Sute  Paper  Depc..  Rolls  Office). 
Raphael  was  a  German,  Godfrey  an  Englishman. 

*  Kennedy,  AnnaU  of  Aberdeen,  i.  362. 

*Book  of  Proclamations,  p.  67  (S.  P.  O.;  now  in  Rolls  House); 
Report  from  the  Secret  Committee  on  the  Post  Office,  (1844)  appendix, 

*  Or  '^  De  rEquester,"  as  he  is  called  in  Latch's  Repertt  ef'Kiug^s 
Bench  Caus,  p.  87. 

*  These  disputes  were  much  embittered  by  the  growing  jealoanes 
of  English  against  foreign  merchants.  The  proofs  of  this  in  the 
state  correspondence  of  Elisabeth's  day  are  abundant,  but  there 
were  many  statesmen  who  took  larger  views.  See,  e.ff.  John  John- 
son's "  Brief  Declaration  for  the  .  .  .  erecting  and  maintaining 
of  the  Suplc  ...  in  Engbnd  "  (June  1583).  Dom.  Corresp.  Eliz. 
div.  No.  io;  and  compare  the  same  writer's  "  Discourse  tor  the 
repairing  the  decayed  State  of  the  Merchants,"  &c.  (July  32,  1577). 
ibid.  cxiv.  No.  30,  with  Leake's  "  Discourse,"  &c.,  oithe  same  year 
(ibid.  cxi.  X  seq.l,  and  with  John  Hales's  "  Letter  to  Sir  W.  Cedl  " 
(March  30, 15^9),  ibid,  iii.,  where  be  describes  the  merchant  strangers 
as  being  "  spies  for  fbreign  princes,"  and  with  Cecil's  "  Reasons  to 
move  a  Forbearing  of  the  Restitution  of  the  Intercourse  to  Antwerp  " 
(1564).  ibid.  XXXV.  No.  33  (in  Rolls  House). 

*  See  Analytical  Index  to  the  Remembraneia,  p.  aiB,  as  quoted  by 
H.  B.  Wbeatley  In  the  Academy  of  the  aTth  of  Deocmber  1879. 
p.  464. 
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jointly,  the  X5tb  of  March  1633.'  Witherings  took  the  labouring 
oar,  and  ranks  as  the  first  of  many  conspicuous  postal  reformers. 
^  Under  him  one  Richard  Poole  obtained  a  special 
*  postmastership  for  the  service  of  the  court.  Among 
the  earliest  measures  of  improvement  taken  under  the  new 
patent  was  an  acceleration  of  tlie  continental  mail  service. 
For  this  purpose  the  patentees  made  a  contract  with  the 
count  of  Thum  and  Taxis,  hereditary  postmaster  of  the 
Empire  and  of  Spain.  At  this  time  there  was  still  but  one 
mafl  weekly  between  London,  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  and  the 
transit  occupied  from  four  to  five  days.  By  a  subsequent 
contract  with  Count  Thum  two  mails  weekly  were  secured  and 
the  transit  made  ordinarily  in  two  days.*  In  June  1635  Wither- 
Ings  submitted  to  the  king  a  proposal  "  for  settling  of  staffets 
or  pacquet-posts  betwixt  London  and  all  parts  of  His  Majesty's 
dominions,  for  the  carrying  and  re-carrying  of  his  subjects' 
lettexs,*'  which  contains  curious  notices  of  the  state  of  internal 
communications.  The  net  charge  to  the  Crown  of  the  existing 
posts  is  stated  to  be  £3400  per  annum.  Letters,  it  Is  said, 
**  being  now  carried  by  carriers  or  footposts  16  or  18  m.  a  day,  it 
b  full  two  months  before  any  answer  can  be  received  from  Scot- 
land or  Ireland  to  London.  If  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects 
shall  write  to  Madrid  in  Spain,  he  shall  receive  answer  sooner 
and  surer  than  he  shall  out  of  Scotland  or  Ireland."  By  the  new 
plan  it  was  proposed  that  all  letters  for  the  northern  road  should 
be  put  into  one  "  portmantle,"  and  directed  to  Edinburgh, 
with  separate  bags  directed  to  such  postmasters  as  lived  upon 
the  road  near  to  any  city  or  town  corporate.  The  journey  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  was  to  be  performed  within  three  days. 
The  sdieme  was  approved  on  the  3r8t  of  July  1635,  the  proc^- 
matJoD  establishing  eight  main  postal  lines — ^namely,  the  great 
northern  road,  to  Ireland  by  Holyhead,  to  Ireland  by  Bristol, 
to  the  marches  of  Wales  by  Shrewsbury,  to  Plymouth,  to  Dover, 
to  Harwich  and  to  Yarmouth.  The  postage  of  a  single  letter 
was  fixed  at  ad.  if  under  80  m.,  4d.  if  between  80  and  140  m., 
6d.  if  above  140  m.,  8d.  if  to  Scotland.  It  was  provided  that  no 
other  messengers  or  footposts  should  carry  letters  to  any  places 
so  provided,  except  common  known  carriers,  or  a  particular 
messenger  "sent  on  purpose  with  a  letter  by  any  man  for 
his  own  occasions,"  or  a  letter  by  a  friend,  on  pain  of  exem* 
plary  punishment.*  In  February  1638  another  royal  procla- 
mation ratified  an  agreement  between  Witherings  and  De 
Noveau,  postmaster  to  the  French  king,  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  mails  into  France  by  Calais,  Boulogne,  Abbeville  and 
Amiens.* 

But  in  1640  the  active  postmaster  was  accused  of  divers 
abases  and  misdemeanours,  and  his  office  sequestrated  into 
the  hands  of  Philip  Burlamachi  of  London,  merchant,  who  was 
to  execute  the  same  under  the  Inspectbn  of  the  principal 
tecretaxy  of  state.*  Witherings  then  assigned  his  patent  to 
Robert  Rich,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  a  k>ng  contest  ensued  in 
both  houses  of  parliament.  The  sequestration  was  declared 
by  a  vote  in  parliament  in  1642  to  be  lUegaL  Nevertheless 
the  dispute  gave  repeated  occupation  to  both  houses  dtiring  the 
period  from  1641  to  1647,  and  was  diversified  by  several  affrays, 
in  which  violent  hands  were  kid  upon  the  mails.  In  1643  the 
post  office  yielded  only  £5000  a  year.  In  1644  the  Lords  and 
CommoDB  by  a  joint  ordinance  appointed  Edmund  Prideaux 
"  to  be  master  of  the  posts,  messengers  and  cotiriers."  In  1646 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  taken  on  the  validity  of  Wither- 
ings's  patent  (assiipied  to  Lord  Warwick),  and  they  pronounced 
that "  the  clauses  of  restraint  In  the  said  patent  are  void  and  not 
good  in  law;  that,  notwithstanding  these  clauses  be  void,  the 
patent  it  good  for  the  rest"  *    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any 

»  Minute  in  "  Hou«  of  Lords'  Papers  "  (1633),  Fourth  Report  of 
Hist.  USS.  Commissum  (1874),  app.  The  papers  there  calendared 
— "--i  many  proofs  of  WitheringB's  activity  and  ability.    See  also 

lac  to  Ftflk  Report   (1875).  and  "  A  proclamation  concerning 

!  Postmaster  of  England  for  Forraigne  Parts  "  (July  I9*  >632). 

in  Rvmer'a  Peedera,  xix.  385- 

*Eeertom  MS.  (Brit.  Mus.).  No.  3M3.  fol.  S  wq. 

«  Ryiner,  Foedera,  xix.  649.    *  Ibid.  xx.  193.    *  Ibid.  xx.  439- 

•Jpmnais  of  the  Houso  of  Commons,  u.  8i>  83,  95.  470.  493.  500. 
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prohibition  to  cany  letters  must  be  by  act  of  parliament  to 
have  force  of  law. 

In  1650  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  common  council  of 
London  to  organize  a  new  postal  system  on  the  great  roads,  to 
nm  twice  a  week.  This  scheme  they  temporarily 
carried  into  effect  as  respecU  Scotland.  But  Mr  StmwoO, 
AttomQr-General  Prideaux  urged  on  the  council 
of  state  that,  if  the  new  enterprise  were  permitted,  besides 
intrenching  on  the  rights  of  the  parliament,  some  other  means 
would  have  to  be  dev^ed  for  payment  of  the  postmasters.  Both 
houses  resolved  (i)  that  the  offices  of  postmaster^  inland  and 
foreign,  were,  and  ought  to  be,  in  the  sole  power  and  disposal  of 
the  parliament,  and  (2)  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  council 
of  state  to  take  into  consideration  all  existing  claims  in  relation 
thereto.  Of  these  there  were  five  under  the  various  patents 
which  had  been  granted.  Thereupon  the  Protector  was  advised 
that  the  management  of  the  post  office  should  be  entrusted  to 
John  Thurloe  by  patent  upon  the  expiration  of  John  Mauley's 
existing  contract.  Thurloe  was  to  give  security  for  payment 
of  the  existing  rent  of  £xo,ooo  a  year.  Ultimately  the  posts, 
both  inland  and  foreign,  were  farmed  to  John-Manley  for  £10,000 
a  year,  by  an  agreement  made  in  1653.  Meanwhile  an  attorney 
at  York,  luimed  John  Hill,  placed  relays  of  post- 
horses  between  that  city  and  London,  and  undertook  jJ^vnT * 
the  conveyance  of  letters  and  parcels  at  half  the 
former  rates.  He  also  formed  local  and  limited  partnerships 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  extension  of  his  plan, 
which  aimed  to  estabUsh  eventually  a  general  penny  posuge 
for  England,  a  twopenny  postage  for  Scotland  and  a  fourpeimy 
postage  for  Irehind.  But  the  post  office  was  looked  upon  by 
the  government  of  the  day  as,  first,  a  means  of  revenue,  and 
secondly,  a  means  of  poL'tical  espionage.'  The  new  letter- 
carriera  were  "  trampled  down  "  by  Cromwell's  soldiery.  The 
inventor  had  a  narrow  escape  from  severe  punishment.  He 
lived  to  publish  (1659)  the  details  of  his  plan,  at  the  eve  of  the 
Restoration,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Penny  Post:  or  a  VinHca- 
lion  of  the  Liberty  and  Birthright  of  every  Englishman  in  carrying 
Merchants  and  other  Man*s  letters,  against  any  Restraint  of 
Farmers f  &c  It  is  probable  that  this  publication*  helped  to 
prepare  the  way  for  those  measures  of  partial  but  far-reaching 
reform  which  were  effected  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The 
rates  of  postage  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  postmasters  were 
settled  under  the  Protectorate  by  an  act  of  parliament  of  1657, 
c  30.  In  1659  the  item, "  by  postage  of  letten  in  farm,  £x4|00o," 
appean  in  a  report  on  the  public  revenue.* 

The  government  of  the  Restoration  continued  to  farm  the 
post  office  upon  conditions  similar  to  those  imposed  by  the  act 
of  1657,  but  for  a  larger  sum.  Henry  Bishop,  the 
first  postmaster-general  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  oaHnlL 
contracted  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  £21,500,  these  new 
arrangements  being  embodied  in  the  Act  la  Charles  IL  e.  3$ 
(1660),  entitled  "  An  Act  for  Ereaing  and  Establishing  a  Post 
Office."  A  clause  proposing  to  frank  all  letten  addressed  to 
or  sent  by  membos  of  parliament  during  the  session  was 

50X,  658  seq.;  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  v.  343,  387,  450,  469- 
^73*  y^  ■^•i  Report  from  Secret  Committee  on  ^tke  Post  Office^ 


^ pp.  60-69. 

lUustrationa  of  this  may  be  seen  (in  the  state-paper  department 
of  the  general  record  office)  among  the  correspondence  between 
Sir  John  Coke  and  Lord  Conway,  and  also  in  many  other  sute 
letters,  as  well  after  the  outbreak  of  the  neat  rebellion  as  before 
it.  There  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (MS.  Rawlinaon,  A.  477)  a 
minute  account  of  the  methods  alleged  to  have  been  pursued  in 
the  systematic  and  periodical  examination  ci  letters  entrusted  to 
the  post  office.  The  paper  is  not  authenticated  by  any  signature, 
and  u  undated.  But  it  is  an  original  document  of  the  time  ot 
Charles  II.,  addressed  to  Mr.  Brid^man,  clerk  of  the  council,  and 
drawn  up  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  like  practice,  but  with 
greater  dexterity  than  that  used  by  Dr  Dorislaus  and  Samuel 
Moriand,  who,  according  to  this  narrative,  formed  the  Cromwellian 
board  of  examiners  for  post-office  letters,  and  who  read  all  that  were 
addressed  to  foreign  parts.  _  ,  ,  ... 

•  There  is  a  copy  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  from  wnjch 
H.  B.  Wheatley  has  given  the  abstract  qaoted  above. 

•  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vii.  637. 
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rejected  by  the  Lords.  But  t(e  indenture  enrolled  with  the 
letters-patent  contained  a  proviso  for  the  free  cairiage  of  all 
letters  to  or  from  the  king,  the  great  ofiBcers  of  state  and  also  the 
single  inland  letters  only  of  the  members  of  that  present  parlia- 
ment during  that  session.  It  also  provided  that  the  lessee 
should  permit  the  secretaries  of  state,  or  either  of  them,  to  have 
the  8ur\'ey  and  inspection  of  all  letters  at  their  discretion. 
Bishop  was  succeeded  by  Daniel  O'Neill^  in  1662,  on  similar 
terms.  In  the  consequent  proclamation,  issued  on  the  a  5th  of 
May  1663,  it  was  commanded  that  "  no  postmasters  or  other 
officers  that  shall  be  employed  in  the  conveying  of  letters,  or 
distributing  of  the  same,  or  any  other  person  or  penons,  .  .  . 
except  by  the  immediate  warrant  of  our  principal  secretaries  oj 
statCf  shall  presume  to  open  any  letters  or  pacquets  not  directed 
unto  themselves."  In  1677  the  general  post  office  comprised 
in  the  chief  office,  under  Heniy  Bennet,  earl  of  Arlington,  as 
postmaster-general,  seventy-five  persons,  and  its  profits  were 
farmed  for  £43,000  a  year.  There  were  then  throughout  England 
and  Scotland  z8a  deputy  postmasters,  and  in  Ireland  x8  officers 
at  the  Dublin  office  and  45  countiy  postmasters.  "  The  number 
of  letters  missive,"  says  a  writer  of  the  same  year,  **  is  now 
prodigiously  great.  ...  A  letter  comprising  one  whole  sheet  of 
paper  is  conveyed  80  m.  for  twopence.  Every  twenty-four 
hours  the  post  goes  zao  m.,  and  in  five  days  an  answer  may  be 
had  from  a  place  300  m.  distant."*  By  an  act  of  the  15th 
Charles  II.  ("  An  Act  for  Settling  the  Profits  of  the  Post  Office 
on  the  duke  of  York,  and  his  Heirs-Mak  "),  and  by  a  subsequent 
proclamation  issued  in  August  1683,  it  was  directed  that  the 
postmaster-general  should  "  take  effectual  care  for  the  convey- 
ance of  all  bye-letters,  by  establishing  correspondences  ...  in 
all  considerable  market-towns  with  the  next  adjacent  post- 
stage,"  and  the  rights  of  the  postmasters  as  to  hiring  horses 
were  again  emphasized. 

During  the  possession  of  the  post-office  profits  by  the  duke  of 
York  a  London  penny  post  was  established  by  the  joint  enter- 
Doetwi^a  pnM  of  William  Dockwra,  a  searcher  at  the  customs- 
Lom4om  house,  and  of  Robert  Munray,  a  clerk  in  the  ezdse 
Amv  Aml  office.  The  working-out  of  the  plan  fell  to  the  first- 
named,  and  in  his  hands  it  gave  in  April  x68o— although 
but  for  a  short  time— far  more  extensive  postal  facilities  to 
the  Londoners  than  even  those  afforded  z6o  years  later  by 
the  phins  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  Dockwra  carried,  registered 
and  insured,  for  t  penny,  both  letters  and  parcels  up  to  a 
pound  in  weight  and  £xo  in  value.  He  took  what  had  been 
the  mansion  of  Sir  Robert  Abdy  in  Lime  Street  as  a  chief  office, 
csublished  seven  sorting  and  district  offices,  and  between  400 
and  500  receiving-houses  and  wall-boxes.  He  esUblished 
hourly  collections,  with  a  Tnaximwrn  of  ten  deliveries  daily  for 
the  central  part  of  the  city,  and  a  minimum  of  six  for  the  suburbs. 
Outlying  villages,  such  as  Hackney  and  Islington,  had  four  daily 
deliveries;  and  his  letter-carriers  collected  for  each  despatch  of 
the  gepenil  post  office  throughout  the  whole  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.  Suits  were  laid  against  him  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench  for  infringing  on  the  duke  of  York's  patent,  and  the 
jealousies  of  the  farmers  eventually  prevailed.  The  penny  post 
was  made  a  branch  of  the  general  post.  Dockwra,  after  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  obtained  a  pension  of  £500  a  year  (for  a 
limited  term)  in  compensation  of  his  losses.  In  1697  he  was 
made  comptroller  of  the  London  office.  Eleven  years  later  his 
improvements  were  outvied  by  Charles  Povey,  the  author  of 
schemes  for  improving  coinage,  and  also  of  a  curious  volume, 
often  wrongly  ascribed  to  Defoe,  entitled  The  Visions  of  Sir 
Heister  R^.  Povey  took  upon  himself  to  set  up  a  foot-post 
under  the  name  of  the  "halfpenny  carriage,"  appointed 
receiving-houses,  and  employed  several  persons  to  collect  and 
deliver  letters  for  hire  within  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster and  borough  of  Southwark,  "  to  the  great  prejudice  of 

•  Tne  trusted  friend  but  not  always  the  tnitted  adviser  of  the 
duke  of  Ormonde.  O'Neill's  corr^pondence  exisu  amon^  the 
duke's  papers,  in  part  at  Kilkenny  Castle,  in  part  (extensively) 
among  the  Carte  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian;  and  it  abounds  in  incidental 
illustrations  of  postal  administration  in  both  England  and  Ireland. 

•  Quoted  io  Gmt.  Mag.  (1815),  xxxv.  309, 3101 


the  revenue,"  as  was  represented  by  the  postmaster-genersi  to 
the  lords  of  the  treasury.  Povey  was  compelled  to  desist. 

At  this  period  the  postal  system  of  Scotland  was  distinct  from 
that  of  England.     It  had  been  reorganized  early  in  the  reign  of 
Charles   II.,   who  in   September   1663   had  appmnted 
Patrick    Grahame    of    Inchbrakie    to  be    postmaster- 

Sineral  of  Scotland  for  life  at  a  salary  of  £500  Scots, 
ut  it  would  seem  from  the  proceedinfi^s  of  the  Scottish  a-___. 
privy  council  that  the  riKhu  and  duties  of  the  office  ^^ 
were  ill  defined ;  for  immediately  after  the  appointment  of  Grahame 
the  council  commissioned  Robert  Mdn,  meicnant  and  keeper  of  the 
letter-office  in  Edinbtugh,  to  establish  posts  between  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  ordained  that  Linlithgow,  Kilsyth,  Glasgow,  Kilmamock, 
Dumboag,  Ballantrae  and  Portpatrick  should  be  stages  on  the  route, 
and  granted  him  the  sum  of  £?oo  sterling  to  build  a  packet-bdat 
to  carry  the  mail  from  Portpatrick  to  Donaghadee.* 

Perhaps  the  earliest  official  notice  of  the  colonial  poet  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  xecords  of  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  in  1639.  "  It  is  ordered  that  n^- 
notioe  be  given  that  Richard  Fairbanks  his  house  io  Sm^ 
Boston  is  tne  place  appointed  for  all  letters  which  are  gZHm 
brought  from  beyond  the  seas,  or  arc  to  be  sent  thither 
to  be  left  with  him;  and  he  is  to  uke  care  that  they  are  to  be  delivered 
or  sent  according  to  the  directions;  and  he  is  allowed  for  every  letter 
a  penny,  and  must  answer  all  miscarriages  through  his  own  neglect 
in  this  kind."  The  court  in  1667  was  petitioned  to  make  better 
postal  arrangements,  the  petitionen  alleging  the  freouent  "loss 
of  letters  whereby  merchants,  especially  with  their  irinds  and 
employers  in  foreign  parts,  are  greatly  damnified:  many  times  the 
letters  are  imputed  (?)  and  thrown  upon  the  exchange,  so  that  those 
who  will  may  Uke  them  up,  no  person,  without  some  satisfaction, 
being  willing  to  trouble  their  houses  therewith."  In  Virginia  the- 
postal  system  was  yet  more  primitive.  The  cdonial  law  of  1657 
required  every  planter  to  provide  a  messenger  to  convey  the 
deraatches  as  they  arrived  to  the  next  plantation,  and  so  on,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  m  default.  The  government 
of  New  York  in  1673  established  "  a  post  to  goe  monthly  from 
New  York  to  Boston,"  advertising  "those  that  bee  disposed  to. 
send  letters,  to  bring  them  to  the  secretary's  office,  where,  in  a 
lockt  box.  they  shall  be  preserved  till  the  messenger  calls  for  them, 
all  persons  paying  the  post  before  the  bagg  be  sealed  up."  «  Thirty 
years  later  this  monthly  post  had  become  a  fortnightly  one.  The 
office  of  postmaster-general  for  America  had  been  created  in  169a 

The  act  of  the  9th  of  Queen  Anne  which  consolidated  the 
posU  of  the  empire  into  one  esUblishment,  and,  as  to  organiza- 
tion, continued  to  be  the  great  charter  of  the  post  .  -^ 
office  until  the  reforms  of  X83&-Z850  mainly  intro-  Vp^rtff 
duced  by  Sir  RowUnd  HilL  The  act  of  Anne 
hugely  increased  the  powers  of  the  postmaster-genezaL  It 
reorganized  the  chief  letter-offices  of  Edinburgh,  Dublin 
and  New  York,  and  settled  new  offices  in  the  West  Indies 
and  elsewhere.  It  established  three  rates  of  single  posUge, 
viz.  English,  3d.  if  tmder  80  m.  and  4d.  if  above,  and  6d. 
to  Edinburf^  or  Dublin.  It  continued  to  the  postmaster- 
general  the  sole  privilege  "  to  provide  horses  to  persons  riding 
post."  And  it  gave,  for  the  first  time,  parliamentary  sanction 
to  the  power,  formeriy  questionable,  of  the  secretaries  of  sUte 
with  respect  to  the  opening  of  letters,  by  enacting  that  "  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  June  171  x  no  person  or  persons  shall 
presume ...  to  open,  detahi  or  delay . . .  any  letter  or  letters . . . 
after  the  same  is  or  shall  be  delivered  into  the  general  or  other 
post  office, . . .  and  before  delivery  to  the  persons  to  whom  they 
axe,  directed,  or  for  their  use,  except  by  an  express  warrami  m 
tmriting  under  Ike  hand  cf  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  steU. 
for  every  such  opening,  detaining  or  delaying." 

Nine  years  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  Anne  the  cross^Msts 
were  farmed  to  the  well-known  "  humble  "  Ralph  Allen— the 
lover  of  peace  and  of  humanity.*  Allen  becsjne 
the  inventor  of  the  cross-roads  postal  system, 
having  made  an  agreement  that  the  new  profits 
so  created  dxould  be  his  own  during  his  lifetime.  His  im- 
provements were  so  successful  that  he  is  said  to  have  netted 
during  forty-two  years  an  average  profit  of  neariy  £x  3,000 
a  year. 

•  Lang,  Historical  Summary  of  the  Post  Offiu  in  Scotland,  PP.  4.  5- 

*  Miles,  "  History  of  the  Post  Office,"  in  the  American  Banher^s 
Jfa^asiiK.  new  series,  vol.  vit.  p.  358  seq. 

"  Is  there  a  variance  ?  enter  but  this  door. 
Balked  are  the  courts;  the  contest  is  no  more." 
Pope's  "  humble  Allen  "  was  also  the  "  Allworthy  "  of  Fiddu«. 
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Tite  potul  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  meanwhile,  stood  thus:— » 
Cross  and  Net  Income,  1724-1774. 


Gross  Produce. 

Net  Revenue. 

1724 
1734 
1744 

1774 

178,071.  16    9 

194U61    8    7 
214.300  10    6 
M5.326    5    8 
313.032  14    6 

£        •.    d. 
96.339    7    5 
91,701  II    0 
S5."4    9    4 
97.365    5    I 
1 16.182    8    5 
164.077    8    4 

The  system  of  burdening  the  post-office  revenue  with  pensions, 
■early  aU  of  which  had  no  public  connexion  with  the  postal  service, 
_  ,and  some  of  which  were  unconnected  with  any  public 

Wii'wBsipf  aervice.  was  begun  by  Charles  II.,  who  granted  to 
^■■■■■•^  Barbara,  duchess  of  Cleveland,  £4700  a  year,  and  to 
the  earl  of  Rochester  £4000  a  year,  out  of  that  revenue.  The 
example  was  followed  until,  in  1694,  the  pensions  so  chargeable 
amounted  to  £21,200.  Queen  Anne  granted  a  pension  of  £5000 
to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  charged  in  like  manner.  In  March 
1857  the  existing  pensions  ceased  to  be  payable  by  the  post  ofiice, 
aad  became  chaqgeable  to  the  consolidated  fund. 

In  October  1782  the  notice  of  the  manager  of  the  Bath  theatre, 
John  Palmer  (i 742-1818),  was  attracted  to  the  postal  service. 
So  habitual  were  the  robberies  of  the  post  that  they 
came  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  evils.  The  officials 
urged  the  precaution  of  sending  all  bank-notes  and 
bills  of  exchange  in  halves,  and  pointed  the  warning  with  a 
philosophical  remark  that  "  there  are  no  other  means  of  prevent- 
ing robberies  with  effect."  At  this  period  the  postal  system 
was  characterized  by  extreme  irregularity  in  the  departure  of 
mails  and  delivery  of  letters  by  an  average  speed  of  about 
3}  m.  in  the  hour,  and  by  a  rapidly  increasing  diversion  of  corre- 
qwndence  into  illicit  channels.  The  net  revenue,  which  had 
averaged  £167,176  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1773, 
averaged  but  £159,625  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1783. 
Yet,  when  Palmer  suggested  that  by  building  mail-coaches 
expressly  adapted  to  run  at  a  good  speed,  by  furnishing  a  liberal 
supply  of  horses,  and  by  attaching  an  armed  guard  to  each  coach 
the  public  would  be  greatly  benefited,  and  the  post-office  revenue 
con^derably  increased,  the  officials  maintained  that  the  existing 
system  was  all  but  perfect.  Lord  Camden,  however,  brought 
the  plan  under  the  personal  notice  of  Pitt,  who  insisted  on  its 
being  tried.  The  experiment  was  made  in  August  1784,  and  its 
success  exceeded  all  anticipation.  The  following  table  shows 
the  rapid  increase  of  revenue  under  the  new  arrangements: — 

Cross  and  Na  Income,  1784-1805. 


Year. 

Gross  Income. 

Net  Revenue. 

£         s.    d. 

£       s.    d. 

1784 

420,101     I     8 

196.513  «6    7 

1785 

463.753    8    4 
533»i98     I    9 

261.409  18    2 

1790 

331,179  18    8 

1795 

745.238    0    0 

414.548  II     7 
720.981  17    I 

1800 

*, 083.950    0    0 

1805 

1. 31 7.842    0    0 

944.382    8    4 

It  had  been  at  first  proposed  to  reward  Palmer  by  a  grant 
for  life  of  2)%  on  a  certain  proportion  of  the  increased 
net  revenue,  which  would  eventually  have  given  him  some 
£10,000  a  year,  but  this  proposition  fell  through.  Pitt,  however, 
appointed  Palmer  to  be  comptroller-general  of  postal  revenues, 
an  office  which  was  soon  made  too  hot  for  him  to  hold.  He 
obtained  a  pension  of  £3000  a  year,  and  ultimately,  by  the  act 
53  Geo.  ni.  c  157  (1813),  after  his  case  had  received  the  sanction 
of  five  succes^ve  majorities  against  government,  an  additional 
sum  of  £50/300.  Every  sort  of  obstruction  was  placed  in  the 
way  of  his  reward,  although  neariy  a  million  had  been  added  to 
the  annual  public  revenue,  and  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
mails  had  been  conveyed  over  an  aggregate  of  some  seventy 
minioDS  of  miles  without  the  occurrence  of  one  serious  mail 


'  DebaUs  ef  boA  Honses  of  PaHiament  in  1808  rdoHoe  to  the 
Afftementfor  the  Reform  and  Improvement  of  the  Post  Office^ 
See  ako  H.  Joyoe,  The  History  efthe  Post  Office  (1892). 


Scotland  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  ihail-coach  system  from 
the  first.  Shortly  before  its  introduction  the  local  penny  post  was 
set  on  foot  in  Edinburgh  by  Peter  Williamson,  the  keeper c~-«».fc 
of  a  coffee-room  in  the  hall  of  Parliament  House.  He  T^J^*^" 
employed  four  letter<arriers,  in  uniform,  appointed ^y/>!!l« 
receivers  in  various  parts  of  the  dty,  and  established  ^^^  "*•" 
hourly  deliveries.*  The  officials  of  the  post,  when  the""* 
success  of  the  plan  had  become  fully  apparent,  gave  Williamson  a 
pension,  and  absorbed  his  business,  the  acquisition  of  which  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Act  34  Geo.  III.  c  I7  (17^).  A 
dead-tetter  office  was  established  in  1784.  But  in  Ireland  m  1801 
only  three  public  carriages  conveyed  mails.  There  were,  indeed, 
few  roads  ot  any  sort,  and  none  on  which  coaches  could  travel  faster 
than  four  miles  an  hour.*  At  this  period  the  eross  receipts  of  the 
Irish  post  office  were  £80,040;  the  charges  of  management  and 
collection  were  £59.216,  or  at  the  rate  otmore  than  70%;  whilst 
in  Scotland  the  receipts  were  £100,651,  and  the  chaiges  £16,896,  or 
somewhat  less  than  17^^^ 

In  the  American  colonies  postal  improvements  may  be  dated  from 
the  administration  of  Franklin,  who  was  virtually  the  last  colonial 
po  ;-i  '■-r  sr  ril,  as  well  as  the  best.  In  one  shape  -j_^^, 
or  ann^ilKT  lit  had  forty  years'  experience  of  postal  "*"  "• 
work,  hjvjng  brcn  appointed  postmaster  at  Philadelphia  in  October 
17.^7-  When  he  became  postmaster-general  hi  1753  pit  visited  all 
tht  chief  pf}st  Dfliccs  throughout  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  New  England,  looking  at  everything  with  hu  qwn  eyes. 
Hi^  ^dminlstnaLion  cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  we  find  it 
to  f>o  in  a  sentence  or  two  which  he  wrote  soon  after  his  dismissal. 
Uii  tcr  tht.^  dale  of  hu  appointment,  he  ssiys,  "  the  .American  post 
ofliLt^  had  never  paid  anything  to  that  of  Britain.  We  [1.0.  himself 
arE  laiaiissibUtii]  were  to  havejE6oo  a  year  ^tween  us,  if  we  could 
miVre  that  sum  out  of  the  profits  of  the  office.  ...  In  the  first  four 
years  ibe  office  became  above  £900  in  debt  to  us.  But  it  soon 
after  began  to  repay  us;  and  before  I  was  displaced  by  a  freak  of  the 
minister  s,  we  had  brought  it  to  yield  three  times  as  much  clear 
revenue  to  the  Crown  as  the  post  office  of  Ireland.  Since  that 
imprudent  transaction  they  have  received  from  it — not  one  farthing." 

The  interval  between  the  development  of  Palmer's  methods, 
and  the  reforms  introduced  twenty-seven  years  later  by  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  is  chiefly  marked  by  the  ^wth  of^the  packet  system,  under 
the  influence  of  steam  navigation,  and  by  the  elaborate  investiga- 
tions of  the  revenue  commissioners  of  i82r6  and  the  following  years. 
In  some  important  particulars  these  mark  out  practical  .and  most 
valuable  reforms,  but  they  contrasted  unfavourably  with  the 
lucidity  and  reasoning  of  Rowland  Hill's  Post  Office  Rejorm. 

As  eariy  as  1788  the  cost  of  the  packets  employed  by  the  post 
office  attracted  parliamentary  attention.  In  that  year  the  "  com- 
missioners of  fees  and  gratuities  "  reported  that  in  the 
preceding  seventeen  years  the  total  cost  of  this  branch 
had  amounted  to  £1,038,133;  and  they  naturally  laid 
stress  on  the  circumstance  that  many  officers  01  the  post  office 
were  owners  of  such  packets,  even  down  to  the  chamber-keeper. 
At  this  time  part  of  the  packet  service  was  performed  by  hired 
vessels,  and  pjirt  by  vessels  which  were  the  property  of  the  Crown. 
The  commissioners  recommended  that  the  latter  should  be  sold, 
and  the  entire  service  be  provided  for  by  public  and  competitive 
tender.  The  subject  was  again  inquired  into  by  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  1798,  which  rraorted  that  the  recommendation  of  1788 
had  not  been  fully  acted  upon,  and  expressed  its  concurrence  in 
that  recommendation.  The  plan  was  then  to  a  considerable  extent 
enforced.  But  the  war  rapidly  incnased  the  expenditure.  The 
average  (£61,000)  of  1 771-1787  had  increased  in  1797  to  £78,439, 
in  1810  to  £105,000,  in  1814  to  £160,603.  In  the  succeeding  years 
of  peace  the  expense  fell  to  an  average  of  about  £85,000.  /&  early 
as  1818  the  "  Rob  Roy  "  plied  regulariy  between  Greenock  and 
Belfast;  but  no  use  was  made  of  steam  navigation  for  the  postal 
service  until  1821,  when  the  postmaster-general  established  Crown 
packets.  The  expenditure  under  the  new  system,  from  that  date 
to  1829  inclusive,  was  thus  reported  by  the  commiastoners  pf  revenue 
inquiry  in  1830: — 


Year. 
1820* 

I82I» 

1822 
1823 
1824 


Cost  of  Packet  Service,  1820-182^* 


'85,000 
134.868 
"54^ 

^l'I!5 
116,602 


Year. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 


£ 
110.838 

^44.59* 
159.250 
117.266 


1829.     ....   108.305 


The  general  administration  of  postal  affairs  at  this  period  was 
still  characterized  by  repeated  advances  in  the  letter  rates,  and  the 


*  Lang,  Historical  Summary  of  the  Post  Office  in  Scotland,  ik. 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  Select  Commt^  on  Taxation  of  In- 
temal  Communication  (1837),  evidence  of  Sir  Edward  Lees,  p.  397« 

*  Report,  Sfc,  of  SeUa  Committee  on  Postage. 

*  Twenty-second  Report  of  Ike  Commissioners  of  Revenue  Inquiry, 
pp.  4-6. 

*  Last  year  of  exclunve  sailing  pockets. 
'  First  year  of  steam-packets. 
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twenty  yeare  previottt  to  Rowland  Hill's  xeformt  by  a  stationary 
revenue.  The  folbwing  uble  will  show  the  gross  receipts,  the 
charges  of  collection  and  management,  and  the  net  revenue  (omitting 
fractions  of  a  pound)  of  the  post  office  of  Great  Britain.  We  give 
the  figures  for  the  year  1808  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 


Year. 

Gross 
Income. 

Charges 
of  Col- 
lection. 

Charges 
per  cent, 
of  Gross 
Income. 

Net 
Revenue. 

Population 
ofUnited 
Kingdom. 

1808 
1815-16 
1818-19 
1820-31 

1838-to 

£ 
1.552.037 
2,193.741 

3,309,313 
2,132.235 
2.255.239 
2.392.272 

i,306.736 
3,346,378 

£ 
451431 
594.045 
719,622 
636,390 
655.94 
747.018 
609,330 
686,768 

29 

Si 

29 
29 

in 

1,100,606 
1.599.696 
M89.590 
M95.945 
1.599.325 
1.645.254 
1. 597.5 16 
1. 659.5 10 

19.552.000 

30,938,000 
33,363,000 

25.605,000 

Before  passing  to  the  reform  of  1839  we  have  to  revert  to  that 
important  feature  in  postal  history — the  interference  with  corre- 
^  spondence  for  judicial  or  political  purposes.   We  have 

—JvJJr'  already  eeen  (1)  that  this  assumption  had  no  parlia- 
i!,i^rflw^^jatm  rncntary  u action  until  the  enactment  of  the  9th  of 
wttaCm'  Ouw:n  Ahfm  ;  (2}  that  the  enactment  differed  from  the 
ddQA^cdOL  ">V^'  pfwl  imations  in  directing  a  special  warrant  for 
l^ach  DfKninj;  or  detention  of  correspondence.  It  is  a  «g- 
nificanl  f^lotia  un  ttie  st'ic  ute  to  find  that  for  nearly  a  centurv  (namely, 
LititiL  179^  Lnclu«ivu)  it  was  not  the  practice  to  record  such  warrants 
TCgulaily  In  ^ny  oEIicm!  boolc.^  Of  the  use  to  which  the  power  was 
ajpplied  the  njtc  irmh  afford  some  remarkable  instances.  At  the 
IriaJ  of  Bishop  Atttrbury,  for  example,  in  1733  certain  letters  were 
offend  in  tfvid<:qc:c  vhkh  a  cleric  of  the  post  omce  deposed  on  oath 
"  to  be  true  copk^  of  I  fie  originals,  which  were  stopped  at  the  post 
cSux  and  copitx],  and  ^cnt  forward  as  directed."  Hereupon  Atter> 
bury  aikL-d  tSis  i^if  no§  "  if  he  had  any  express  warrant  under  the 
band  of  onu  of  tke  princ  ipal  secretaries  of  state  for  opening  the  said 
kUcn.*^  ttiit  ihc  lord-(  shelved  his  objection  on  the  grounds  of 
public  incKpedicncy.  Twentv-nine  peers  recorded  their  protest 
DRainii  ihiB^  dmi^^cfi.^  But  the  practice  thus  sanctioned  appears 
ifi  have  bn.'fi  pu»l]{:d  to  ;  uch  lengths  as  to  elicit  in  April  1735  a  strong 
prcFicst  and  censure  frcm  the  Mouse  of  Commons.  A  committee 
cj(  inquify  wat  spFwinud,  and  after  receiving  its  report  the  house 
rcsolwd  thdt  it  wa«  ''  ^a  hi^h  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  the 
.  .  ,  Com  mom  of  Grtat  Britain  in  Parliament  that  letters  of  any 
mcfnbcr  jkhoiild  b<  ap^mi  or  delayed  without  a  warrant  of  a  principal 
secretary  of  sute." 

Sir  Rowland  HilTs  Reforms  {1836-1842), 

Rowland  Hill's  pamphlet  (Post  Office  Reform)  of  1837  took  for 
its  starting-point  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  postal  revenue 
showed  for  the  past  twenty  years  a  positive  though  slight 
diminution,  it  ought  to  have  showed  ^  increase  of  £507,700  a 
year  in  order  to  have  simply  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
population,  and  an  increase  of  nearly  four  times  that  amount  in 
order  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  analogous  though 
far  less  exorbitant  duties  imposed  on  stage-coaches.  The  stage- 
coach duties  had  produced,  in  1815,  £2x7,671;  in  1S35  they 
produced  £498»497>  In  1837  there  did  not  exist  any  precise 
account  of  the  number  of  letters  transmitted  through  the  general 
post  office.  Hill,  however,  was  able  to  prepare  a  sufficiently 
approximate  estimate  from  the  data  of  the  London  district  post, 
and  from  the  sums  collected  for  postage.  He  thus  calculated 
the  number  of  chargeable  letters  at  about  88,600,000,  that  of 
franked  letters  at  7,400,000,  and  that  of  newspapers  at  30,000,000, 
giving  a  gross  total  of  about  126,000,000.  At  this  period  the 
total  cost  of  management  and  distribution  was  £696,569.  In 
the  finance  accounts  of  the  year  (1837)  deductions  are  made  from 
the  gross  revenue  for  letters  "  refused,  missent,  redirected,"  and 
the  like,  which  amount  to  about  £z 33,000.  An  analysis  of  the 
component  parts  of  this  expenditure  assigned  £426,517  to  cost 
of  primary  distribution  and  £270,052  to  cost  of  secondary  distri- 
bution and  miscellaneous  charges.  A  further  analysis  of  the 
primary  distribution  expenditure  gave  £282,308  as  the  probable 
outgoings  for  receipt  and  delivery,  and  £144.209  as  the  probable 
outgoings  for  transit.  In  other  words,  the  expenditure  which 
Jbinged  upon  the  distance  the  letters  had  to  be  conveyed  was 

*  Report  of  Secret  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  (1844).  p.  9. 
^Lords'  JouTTtals,  xxii.  183-186;  State  Trtals,  xvi.  540  scq. 


£144,000,  and  that  which  had  notbing  to  do  with  distance  was 
£282,000.  Applying  to  these  figures  the  estimated  ntmiber  of 
letters  and  newspapers  (126,000,000)  passing  through  the  office, 
there  resulted  a  probable  average  cost  of  ^^^  of  a  penny  for  each, 
of  which  1^  was  cost  of  transit  and  iV\r  cost  of  receipt,  delivery, 
&C.  Taking  into  account,  however,  the  greater  weight  of  news- 
papers and  franked  letters  as  compared  with  chargeable  letters, 
the  apparent  average  cost  of  transit  became,  by  this  estimate^ 
but  about  j^,  or  1^  than  1^  of  a  penny. 

A  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  conveying  a  letter  from  Loodon 
to  Edinburgh,  founded  upon  the  average  weight  of  the  Edinburgh 
mail,  gave  a  still  lower  proportion,  since  it  reduced  the  apparent 
cost  oftransit,  on  the  average,  to  the  thirty-sixth  part  of  one  penny. 
Hill  inferred  that,  if  the  charge  for  postage  were  to  be  made  pro- 
portionate to  the  whole  expense  incurred  in  the  receipt,  trannt 
and  delivery  of  the  letter,  and  in  the  collection  of  its  posuge,  it 
n\ust  be  made  uniformly  the  same  from  every  post-town  to  every 
other  post-town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  unless  it  could  be  shewn 
how  we  are  to  collect  so  small  a  sum  as  the  thirty-axth  part  of  a 
penny.  And,  inasmuch  as  it  would  take  a  ninefola  weight  to  make 
the  expense  of  transit  amount  to  one  farthing,  he  furtner  inferred 
that,  taxation  apart,  the  charge  ought  to  be  precisely  the  same  for 
every  packet  of  moderate  weight,  without  retercnce  to  the  number 
of  its  enclosures. 

At  this  period  the  rate  of  postage  actually  imposed  (beyond 
the  limits  of  the  London  district  office)  varied  from  4d.  to  is.  8d. 
for  a  single  letter,  which  was  interpreted  to  mean  a  single  piece 
of  paper  not  exceeding  an  ounce  in  weight;  a  second  piece  of 
paper  or  any  other  enclosure,  however  small,  constituted  the 
packet  a  double  letter.  A  single  sheet  of  paper,  if  it  at  all 
exceeded  an  ounce  in  weight,  was  charged  with  fourfold  postage. 
The  average  charge  on  inland  general  post  letters  was  nearly  gd. 
for  each.  It  was  proposed  that  the  charge  for  primary  distribu- 
tion— ^that  is  to  say,  the  postage  on  all  letters  received  in  a 
post-^wn,  and  delivered  in  the  same  or  in  any  other  post-town 
in  the  British  Isles—  should  be  at  the  uniform  rate  of  one  penny 
for  each  half-ounce — ^all  letters  and  other  papers,  whether  single 
or  multiple,  forming  one  packet,  and  not  weighing  more  than 
hxdf  an  ounce,  being  charged  one  penny,  and  heavier  packets,  to 
any  convenient  limit,  being  charged  an  additional  penny  for 
each  additional  half-ounce.  It  was  further  proposed  that 
stamped  covers  should  be  sold  to  the  public  at  such  a  price  as 
to  include  the  postage,  which  would  thus  be  collected  in  advance.* 
By  the  public  generally,  and  pre-eminently  by  the  trading 
public,  the  plan  was  received  with  favour.  By  the  p«Hb* 
functionaries  of  the  post  office  it  was  denounced  as  memtjuj 
ruinous  and  visionary.  In  1838  petitions  poured  MU^m. 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  A  select  committee  was  appointed, 
which  reported  as  follows: — 

"  The  principal  points  which  appear  to  your  committee  to  have 
been  established  in  evidence  are  the  following:  (x)  the  exceed- 
ingly slow  advance  and  occasionally  retrograde  movement  of  the 
post  office  revenue  during  the  . . .  last  twenty  years;  (2)  the  fact 
of  the  charge  of  postage  exceeding  the  cost  in  a  manifold  propor- 
tion; (3)  the  fact  of  postage  being  evaded  most  extensively  by  all 
classes  of  society,  and  of  correspondence  being  suppressed,  more 
especially  among  the  middle  and  working  classes  of  the  people, 
and  this  in  consequence,  as  all  the  witnesses,  including  many  6f 
the  post  office  authorities,  think,  of  the  excessively  high  scale 
of  taxation;  (4)  the  fact  of  very  injurious  effects  resulting  from 
this  state  of  things  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  social  habits  and  moral  condition  of  the  people;  (5)  the 
fact,  as  far  as  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  very  imperfect  data, 
that  whenever  on  former  occasions  large  reductions  in  the  rates 
have  been  made,  these  reductions  have  been  followed  in  short 
periods  of  time  by  an  extension  of  correspondence  proportionate 
to  the  contraction  of  the  rates;  (6)  and,  as  matters  of  inference 
from  fact  and  of  opinion — (i.)  that  the  only  remedies  for  the 
evils  above  stated  are  a  reduction  of  the  rates,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  deliveries,  and  more  frequent  despatches  of 
letters;  (ii.)  that  owing  to  the  rapid  extension  of  railroads  there 
is  an  urgent  and  daily  increasing  necessity  for  making  such 
changes;  (ill.)  that  any  moderate  reduction  in  the  rates  would 
«  PoO.  Offiu  Reform,  37  beq. 
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occason  ks  to  the  revenue,'  without  in  any  material  degree 
diminithing  the  preient  amount  of  letters  irregularly  conveyed, 
or  giving  rise  to  the  growth  of  new  correspondence;  (iv.)  that 
the  principle  of  a  low  uniform  rate  is  Just  in  itfself ,  and,  when 
combined  with  prepayment  and  collection  by  means  of  a 
stamp,  would  be  exceedingly  convenient  and  hif^y  satisfactory 
to  the  public" 

A  bOI  to  enable  the  treasury  to  establish  uniform  penny 
postage  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of 
loo,  and  became  law  on  the  xjth  of  August  1839.  A 
temporary  office  was  created  to  enable  Rowland  Hill 
to  superintend  the  working  out  of  his  plan.  The 
first  step  taken  was  to  reduce,  on  the  5th  of  December  1839,  the 
London  district  postage  to  zd.  and  the  general  inland  postage 
to  4d.  the  half-oimce  (existing  lower  rates  being  continued). 
On  the  lotb  of  January  1840  the  uniform  penny  rate  came  into 
opermtion  throughout  the  United  Kingdom-Hhe  scale  of  weight 
advancing  from  id.  for  each  of  the  first  two  half-ounces,  by 
gradations  of  2d.  for  each  additional  ounce,  or  fraction  of  an 
ounce,  up  to  16  ox.  Hie  postage  was  to  be  prepaid,  and  if  not 
to  be  charged  at  double  rates.  Parliamentary  franking  was 
abolisbed.  Postage  stamps  were  introduced  in  May  following. 
The  fadlities  of  despatch  were  soon  afterwards  increased  by  the 
csublishment  of  day  mails. 

But  on  the  important  point  of  simplification  in  the  internal 
economy  of  the  post  office,  with  the  object  of  reducing  iu  cost 
without  diminishing  its  working  power,  little  was  done.  The 
plan  had  to  work  in  the  face  of  rooted  mistrust  on  the  part  of 
the  workers.  Its  author  was  (for  a  term  of  two  years,  afterwards 
prolonged  to  three)  the  officer,  not  of  the  post  office,  but  of  the 
treasury.  He  could  only  recommend  measures  the  most  indis- 
pensable throu^  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  It  happened, 
too,  that  the  scheme  had  to  be  tried  at  a  period  of  severe  com- 
mercial depressioiL  Nevertheless,  the  results  actually  attained 
in  the  first  two  years  were  briefly  these:  (i)  the 
chargeable  letters  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
exdnsive  of  that  part  of  the  government  correspondence  whkh 
theretofore  passed  free,  had  already  increased  from  the  rate  of 
about  75,000,000  a  ytu  to  that  of  196,500,000;  (2)  the  London 
district  post  letters  had  increased  from  about  13,000,000  to 
23,000,000,  or  neariy  in  the  ratio  of  the  reduction  of  the  rates; 

(3)  the  inidt  conveyance  of  letters  was  substantially  suppressed; 

(4)  the  gross  revenue,  exclusive  of  repayments,  yielded  about  a 
mOlion  and  a  half  per  aimtun,  whidi  was  about  63%  of  the 
amount  of  the  gross  revenue  in  1839.  These  results  at  so  early 
a  stage,  and  in  the  face  of  so  many  obstructions,  vindicated  the 
newsjrstem. 

Seven  years  later  (1849)  the  196.500,000  letters  delivered 
throagbottt  the  United  KioKdom  in  184a  had  increased  to  nearly 
329/MO.ooo.  In  addition,  the  following  administrative  improve- 
ncnts  had  been  effected:  (i)  the  time  for  posting  letters  at  the 
London  raceiving-houses  extended;  (a)  the  limitation  of  weight 
abolished;  (3)  an  additional  daily  despatch  to  London  from  the 
aeighbooring  (as  yet  independent)  villages:  (4)  the  pMUl  arrange- 
ments of  120  of  the  largest  cities  and  great  towns  revised;  (5)  un- 
limited writing  on  inland  newspapers  authorized  on  payment  of 
an  sddttiiwt**  penny;  (6)  a  summary  process  established  for  recovery 
of  postage  from  the  lenders  of  unpaid  letters  when  refuted:  (7)  a 
book-post  established;  (8)  registration  reduced  from  one  shilling 
to  wxpence;  (9)  a  third  mail  daily  out  on  the  railway  (without 
additional  charge)  from  the  towns  01  the  north-western  district  to 
Loadoo,  and  day  maib  extended  within  a  radius  of  ao  m.  round 
the  metropolis;  (10)  a  service  of  pariiamenUry  returns,  for  private 
biUs.  provided  for;  (11)  measures  taken,  agamst  many  obstacles, 
for  the  complete  conioudation  of  the  two  heretofore  distinct  corps 
of  letter-carriers— an  improvement  (on  the  whole)  of  detail,  whkh 
fed  to  other  improvemenu  thereafter.* 

Later  HisUty  {1842^190$), 

When  Sir  R.  HSI  Initiated  Us  reform  the  postmaster-general 
was  the  eari  cf  TJ^'itfi^ifi^  the  thirty-first  in  succession  to  that 

>HilU  Btffsry  tf  Pmrny  Pcstat*  (1880).  appendix  A  (Life,  &c.. 
S.  438).  Part  of  the  strenuousneas  of  the  opposition  to  this  meamire. 
araw,  it  most  be  owned,  from  the  "  high-handedness '  whichin 
Sir  R.  Hill's  character  lomewhat  marred  very  noble  fscultin.  The 
cfaange  worked  much  harm  to  some  humble  but  hardworking  and 
aasritorioMS  functionaries. 


office  after  Sir  Brian  Tuke.  Under  him  the  legislation  of  1839 
was  carried  out  in  1840  and  1841.  In  September  1841  he  was 
succeeded  by  Viscount  Lowther. 

la  the  summer  of  1844  the  statement  that  the  letters  of 
Marrini,  then  a  political  refugee,  long  resident  in  England,  had 
been  systematiodly  opened,  and  their  contents  nftmaMgama 
conununicated  to  foreign  governments,  by  Sir  James  DtumUam  •# 
Graham,  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  '••<'•'*• 
aroused  much  indignation.  The  arrest  of  the  brothers 
Bandiera,*  largely  in  consequence  of  information  derived 
from  their  correspondence  with  Maxzini,  and  their  subsequent 
execution  at  Cosenza  made  a  thorough  investigation  into 
the  circumstances  a  public  necessity.  Tlie  consequent  parlia- 
mentary bqtiiry  of  August  1844,  after  retracing  the  earlier 
events  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  discretional  power 
of  inspection  which  parliament  had  vested  in  the  secretaries  of 
sute  in  17 10,  elicited  the  fact  that  in  x8o6  Lord  Spencer, 
then  secretary  for  the  home  department,  introduced  for  the  first 
time  the  practice  of  recording  in  an  official  book  all  wananu 
issued  for  the  detention  and  opening  of  letters,  and  also  the 
additional  fact  that  from  1822  onwards  the  warrants  themselves 
had  been  preserved.  The  whole  number  of  such  warrants 
issued  from  x8o6  to  the  middle  of  1844  inclusive  was  stated  to 
be  323,  of  whkh  no  less  than  53  had  been  issued  in  the  ye^s 
1 84  r- 1844  inclusive,  a  number  exceeding  that  of  any  .previous 
period  of  like  extent. 

The  committee  of  1844  proceeded  to  report  that "  the  warrants 
issued  during  the  present  century  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— ist,  those  issued  in  furtherance  of  criminal  justice  .  .  .  ;  and, 
those  issued  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  designs  of  persons 
known  or  suspected  to  be  engaged  in  proceedings  dangerous  to 
the  Sute,  or  (as  in  Mazzini's  case)  deeply  involving  British 
interests^  and  carried  on  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  British 
possessions  beyond  the  seas.  .  .  .  Warrants  of  the  second  descrip- 
tion originate  with  the  home  office.  The  principal  secretary  of 
sute,  of  his  own  discretion,  determines  when  to  issue  them,  and 
gives  instructions  accordingly  to  the  under-secretary,  whose 
office  is  then  purely  ministerial.  The  mode  of  preparing  them, 
and  keeping  record  of  them  in  a  private  book,  is  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  criminal  warrants.  There  is  no  record  hept  of  the 
grounds  on  which  they  are  issued,  except  so  far  as  correspondence 
preserved  at  the  home  office  may  lead  to  infer  them.'  .  .  .  The 
letters  which  have  been  detained  and  opened  are,  unless  retained 
by  special  order,  as  sometimes  happens  in  criminal  cases,  closed 
and  resealed,  without  affixing  any  mark  to  indicate  that  they 
have  been  so  detained  and  opened,  and  are  forwarded  by  post 
according  to  their  respective  superscriptions."  * 

Almost  forty  years  later  a  like  question  was  again  raised  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (March  1882)  by  some  Irish  members,  in 
relation  to  an  alleged  examination  of  correspondence  at  Dublin 
for  political  reasons.  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  that  occasion 
spoke  thus:  "  This  power  is  with  the  secretary  of  sUte  in  Eng- 
land. .  ...  In  Ireland  it  belongs  to  the  Irish  government.  ...  It  is 
a  power  which  is  given  for  purposes  of  sUte,  and  the  very  essence 
of  the  power  is  that  no  account  [of  iU  exercise]  can  be  rendered. 
To  render  an  account  would  be  to  defeat  the  very  object  for 
which  the  power  was  granted.  If  the  minister  is  not  fit  to 
exercise  the  power  so  entrusted,  upon  the  responsibility  cast 
upon  him,  he  is  not  fit  to  occupy  the  post  of  secreUry  of  state."  * 
The  House  of  Commons  accepted  this  explanation;  and  in  view 
of  many  grave  incidents,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  America,  it 
would  be  hard  to  justify  any  other  conclusion. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  postal  deliveries  and  in  that  of 
the  receiving-houses  and  branch-offices,  together 
with  the  numerous  improvements  introduced  into 
the  working,  economy  of  the  post  office,  when 
Rowland  HHl  at  length  obtained  the  means  of  fully 
carrying  out  his  reforms  by  his  appointment  as  secreUry, 

*Kicordi  deifraUUi  Bandiera  e  dei  loro  compagiti  di  martirio  in 
Cosenta,  p.  47  (Paris,  i844)« 

*  Retort  from  the  Secret  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  (1844).  P*  n* 
«  Ibid,,  pp.  14-17-  .    «„  N 

•  Hansard,  DOates,  vol.  cdxvii.  cola.  394-996  (session  of  iSSa)- 
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speedily  gave  a  more  vigorous  impulse  to  the  progress  of  the 
net  revenue  than  had  theretofore  obtained.  During  the  seven 
years  1845-1851  inclusive  the  average  was  but  £810,951. 
During  the  six  years  1852-1857  inclusive  the  average  was 
£1,166448— the  average  of  the  gross  income  during  the  same 
septennial  period  having  been  £2,681,835. 

Nwmber  of  Letters:  Gross  and  Net  Income,  1838-1857. 


— 

Etdnuud 
No.  of 

<>ri«ble 
Utten. 

Grm 
laoomt: 

^ 

iJ£L 

M 

Jan.  5.  i83« 

M      1842 

..      1847 

r^*      '552 

Dec.  31.1857 

196.500.191 

36o!647il87 
504421,000 

2.339.737 

3.035,7x3 

1.138.745 
1.304.103 
1.720,815 

1.6U434 
561,249 

82|,112 

£ 
38.528 
113.255 
100.354 
167.129 
135.517 

Within  a  period  of  eighteen  yean  under  the  penny  rate  the  number 
of  letten  became  more  than  sixfold  what  it  was  under  the  rates 
of  1838.  When  the  change  was  firrt  made  the  increase  of  letten 
was  in  the  ratio  of  122*25%  during  the  year.  The  second  year 
showed  an  increase  on  the  firat  of  about  16%.  During  the  next 
fifteen  yean  the  average  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  about  6%  per 
annum.  Although  this  enormous  increase  of  business,  coupled 
with  the  increasing  Dreponderance  of  railway  mail  conveyance 
finvaluable,  but  costly),  carried  up  the  post  o6Soe  expenditure  from 
S757.000  to  £1.720,800,  yet  the  net  revenue  of  1857  was  «rithia 
£350,000  of  the  net  revenue  of  1830.  Durins  the  year  1857  the 
number  of  newspapera  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  about 
71  millions,  and  that  of  book-packets  (the  cheap  carriage  of  whkh 
u  one  of  the  most  serviceable  and  praiseworthy  of  modem  postal 
improvements)  about  6  millions. 

Since  1858  the  achievements  of  the  period  1835-1857  have  been 
eminently  surpassed.  This  period  includes  the  establishment 
of  postal  savings  banks  (1861)  and  the  transfer  to  the  state  of 
the  telegraphic  service  (1870).  These  improvements 
an  dealt  with  in  separate  articles.  The  British 
postal  business  has  grown  at  a  moro  rapid  rate  than 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  of  the 
causes  of  this  development  must  be  sought  within  the  post 
office  department,  e.g.  improved  facilities,  lower  charges  and 
the  assumption  of  new  functions;  but  othen  are  to  be  found 
in  the  higher  level  of  popular  education,  the  increase  of  wealth, 
industry  and  commerce,  and  the  rapid  expansion  of  Greater 
Britain. 
The  following  Uble  shows  the  growth  of  letters  delivered: — 
UniUd  iCMfiom.— Estimated  inland  deUveiy  of  letters, 
1839-1905,  with  the  increase  per  cent,  per  annum.  Also  the 
average  number  to  each  person,  oo,ooo's  omitted. 


Tlie  rates  of  inland  letter  postage  have  been  altered  a 
follows.  From  the  5th  of  October  i8i7x  to  the  zst  of  July  1885 
the  charges  were:  not  exceeding  x  os.  one  penny; 
over  X  OS.  and  not  exceeding  2  ox.  three  halfpence, 
and  an  additional  halfpenny  for  every  2  ox.,  to 
that  the  postage  on  a  letter  weig^dng  between  xo  and 
12  OS.  was  4d.  On  a  letter  weighing  over  xs  ox.  and  not 
exc«eding  13  os.  the  postage  was  is.  xd.,  and  increased  xd.  for 
each  succeeding  ounce.  On  the  xst  of  July.x885  the  postage  on 
letten  over  X2  os.  was  reduced,  and  the  grsdstion  of  chaxige 
beyond  a  ox.  was  made  uniform,  at  the  rate  of  one  halfjpenny  for 
each  additional  ounce.  Thus  a  letter  weighing  over  xa  and  not 
exc«eding  14  ox.  was  charged  4id.,  14  to  16  ox.  5d.,  and  so  on. 


Notwithstanding  this  change,  it  was  found  as  late  as  xSqs  that 
95%  of  the  letten  sent  thxough  the  post  weighed  not  more 
than  X  ox.  each. 

Among  a  number  of  posts!  and  telegraphic  concessions  made 
to  the  public  on  the  sand  of  June  1897,  the  sixtieth  anntvenaxy 
of  Queen  Victoria's  accession  to  the  throne,  were  new  ntcs  for 
letten  as  foUowa^— 

d. 

Not  exceeding  4  OS I 

Over  ^  OS.  and  not  exceeding  6  OS. k| 

This  change,  whfle  it  saved  both  the  post  office  and  the  poblic 
the  trouble  of  testing  the  weight  of  a  large  number  of  letters, 
had  abo  the  advantage  of  simplicity  of  adculation— one  half- 
penny  is  chaxged  for  each  s  ox.,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  xd. 

Arraikgements  were  at  the  same  time  made  to  ensure  a  deOvcry 
of  letten  by  postmen  at  every  house  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  was  estimated  that  16  millions  of  letten,  whose  ownen  had  previ- 
ously to  fetch  them  from  the  post  office  or  from  some  point  on  a 
postman's  walk,  wouki  thus  De  added  to  the  official  delivery. 
The  estimate  proved  to  be  much  under  the  mark,  aonie  60  milUoos 
being  added  to  the  letten  brought  annually  into  the  official  delivery 
under  this  arrangement.  Financial  conskleratrans  have  now  been 
entirely  disregarded  for  the  benefit  of  these  letten,  and  the  cost  of 
their  delivery  akme  greatly  exceeds  the  whole  revenue  derived 
from  them. 

In  studying  the  sUtistics  of  letten  delivered,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  figures  for  any  particular  year  are  affected 
by  circumstances  like  a  general  election  or  a  boom  in  trade,  at 
well  as  by  changes  in  thie  rates  or  condition  of  the  post  office 
services.  The  letten  from  foreign  countries  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  lower  charges,  and  those  from  the  colonies  by  the 
imperial  ^penny  post,  to  which  reference  is  made  below. 
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Estimated  No.  of  Letten,  1839 

„  „  Franks.  1839 

,.  It  Letten,  1840 

Average  of  5  yean,  1841-1845 

1846-1850 

1851-1855 

«;5^>f?> 

..         M  I86I-I865 

„  1866-1870 

Year  1871 


1875  .  . 
1880-1881  . 
1884-1885  . 
1890-1891  . 

l894-«895* 

X900-1901  • 
1905-1906 . 


Ddiwd  to  EngUadand  Wal<». 


472,0 
501,0 
580,0 
650,9 
757.a 

993>3 

i,3".7 
I.5S9. 


IS' 


w 


88,0  — 
122,0  107 
180,0  55 
233,0  6-5 
302,0  4-2 
373.0     57 


lil 


57/> 
79/> 
V!fi 
125.0 
\blfi 
192,0 
220,0 
a66,7 
3304 
39i.« 
5384 

508,8 

6644 
7534 


9-0 
5-5 
5-0 
5-5 
5-7 
3-2 

11 

6( 
41 
40 

doc 
ix-6 

IBC. 

5-0 


60,0 

5.« 
132.0 
179.0 
259.0 
330,0 
427,0 

8J2 
721.0 
846.8 
9*1.3 

1462,8 

1,508,1 

1.977.0 


3-6  2,313,3 


J 


120-0 
IO*2 

i:; 

4-5 
5-7 
40 
2-5 
5-3 
3-3 
3-2 

3-5 
dac 

31 
foe. 

3-6 

3*3 


it 


8,0 
3 
19.0 
24.0 
34.0 
4>/> 
51.0 
01 /> 
76,0 
80,0 
90,9 
104,9 
122,9 
143.2 

156/> 

2024 
238,1 


1435 
92 
4-2 
5-2 

3-2 
o«5 
47 

I '2 
O^ 

3-0 
a-6 

3*  I 


2-8 


Is 


7 
9 
12 

\% 

20 
24 

^ 

29 

32 
36 

38 

-  w  47 
37 1 51 


8,0 
1,0 
18,0 
24,0 
34.0 
39.0 
45.0 
53.0 
60,0 
66,0 
70,5 

% 

99.8 

112,8 

144.2 
155.8 


192 
9-5 
50 
3-5 
3-0 
3-2 
3-2 

0-8 

^•? 
1-6 

3» 
4-0 

2*3 
O'l 


'a 


76/) 

169,0 
2?7/> 
327.0 
4to,o 

m 

9oofi 
867,0 
i,oo8j 
t.165,1 
1,360,3 
1,709.0 

1.770,9 

2,323.6 
2,707,2 


22*2 
XO-O 

S-o 
57 
4*2 
5*5 

4-0 

U 

3-3 

2-9 

3-4 

doc 
2-3 
fac. 
3-4 
31 


ii 


Uti 


I  discovered  in  the  course  of  thu  year  that  the  estimated 


f^res  for  previous  yean  had  been  swollen  by  an  imperfect  method 
of  reckoning  the  London  letten,  &c.  In  i88j  as  many  as  2,770.000 
valentines  were  sent  through  the  post.    The  numbera  gradually  I 


I  decreased  until  in  1890  only  320^000  were  observed.    Christmas 
cards  have,  however,  considerably  increased. 
*  Since  the  22nd  of  June  1897.  all  packets  over  2  os.,  foracfly 
I  counted  as  book  psckett,  are  recBooed  as  letten. 
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On  th6  i2th  of  Februaiy  1892  letter  cardi  bearing  an 
imprinted  penny  stamp,  and  made  to  be  fastened  against  in- 
_  Ktion,  ^lere  issued  to  the  public  at  a  charge 
i^oC  IB.  lor  xo  cards.  The  charge  was  reduced 
ahnost  at  once  to  gd.  for  S  cards.  Similar  cards 
have  long  been  in  use  on  the  oontinent  of  Europe,  but  they 
do  not  enjoy  much  popularity  in  Great  Britain  either  with 
the  post  oflBce,  which  finds  them  inconvenient  to  handle  in 
sorting  and  stamping,  or  with  the  public.  The  number  issued 
annually  is  about  10  millions*  not  counting  those  of  private 
manufacturers. 
The  following  uUe  gives  the  number  of  post  cards^- 


rates  of  letter  posuge  were  1 


BsHmakd  Number  ef  Pott  Cards  dditertd  m  tke  United  Kutgiom, 
and  the  Increase  per  cent,  per  Annum. 

Yfar. 

England  and 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

H 

u 

l§ 

h 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

&9 

Number. 

|J7»  .     . 

1881-1882 

[884-1885 

I893-I894. 

l894-i«95^ 

64^)00,000 
73.369.100 
114.251.500 
134.100.000 
184400,000 
209,100.000 
271,600,000 

11-6 
10-4 

n 

1-4 

8,000.000 
9.206,300 
4.651400 
18400.000 
22,900.000 
27400.000 
28.70o/x» 

6-7 
9-3 
5-5 
50 

2-2 

4-7 

4.540,900 
6426.100 
7,900,000 
9,800,000 
12.000,000 
12.509.000 

1% 

3« 

U 

4-2 

87!i  161300 
135.329.000 
160400,000 

217,100.000 

10-7 

lO-I 

259 

1895-1896 

268*300,000 

32,200.000 

12-2 

14.000,000 

12*0 

314,500,000 

0-6 

1900-1901 
1   1905-1906 

359400000 
676.50oiooo 

|:| 

41,600,000 
91.000,000 

2'0 

5-0 

18.000.000 
32.800.000 

u 

419,000,000 
800,300,000 

4-7 
9.0 

'Private  cards  with  adhesive  stamps  first  allowed  in  this  year. 

Post  cards  were  fint  introduced  in  Austria  on  the  ist  of  October 
1869,  and  vere  first  issued  in  Great  Britain  on  the  ist  of  October 
1870L  Onhr  one  kind  of  card  was  employed,  and  this  was  sold 
for  one  halfpermy;  but  on  the  complaints  (M  the  sutioners,  a  charge 
of  |d.  fMT  donn  for  the  material  01  the  card  was  made  in  1872,  and 
permission  was  given  for  private  persons  to  have  their  own  cards 
stamped  at  Somerset  House.  In  1875  a  stouter  card  was  put  on 
sJe.  and  the  charges  were  raised  to  7d,  per  dosen  for  thin  cards 
aad-8d.  per  dosen  for  stout  cards.  In  1889  the  charges  were 
reduced,  and  they  are  now  sold  at  10  for  5td.  and  11  for  6d. 
rapcctivcfv.  On  the  1st  of  September  1894,  private  post  bards 
with  an  adhesive  halfpenny  stamp  were  allowea  to  pass  by  post, 
and  the  result  has  been  gratly  to  diminish  the  number  of  cards 


I  to  pan  by  post, 
^  atJy  to  diminish  the  number  of  cards 
ptirchased  through  the  post  office.    It  is  estimated  that  232  out 


of  the  aop  millions  of  cards  delivered  in  1899-IQ00  were  private 
cards;  The  sizes  of  the  official  cards  were  again  altered  in  January 
1895  and  November  189^  The  regulations  forbidding  anything 
but  the  address  to  be  wntten  tm  the  address  side  of  a  post  cara 
were  made  less  stringent  on  the  1st  of  February  1897:  and  in  1898  I 
unpaid  post  cards,  which  were  previously  charged  as  unpaid  letters,  | 


were  allowed  to  be  delivered  on  payment  of  double  the  post  card  i  the  ist  of  October  1906. 

rate.    These  various  changes,  espe- 

dally  the  use  of  the  f^vate  card  and 

the  popularity  of  illustrated  post 

cards,  nave  contributed  to  the  rapid 

iocTcaae  in  the  number  of  post  cards 

sent  by  post.    Reply  post  cards  were 

fint  issued  on  the  isc  of  October 

]  89;^   Their  use  has  not  been  exten> 

sive.     Only  about  1}  million  are 

issued  yrariy. 

Boek  pQcktU  and  Samples.'-The 
taUe  at  foot  of  page  shows  the 
estimated  number  of  000k  packets, 
cimilars  and  samples  delivered  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  in- 
crease per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
rate  of  |d.  for  2  oi.  for  the  book 
post  has  iwnained  unaltered  since 
the  1st  of  October  t87a  Changes 
have  been  made  in  the  refl;ulations 
defining  the  articles  which  may  be 
sent  by  book  poet,  and  prescribing 
the  aiode  of  packing  tnem  so  as 
to  admit  of  easy  oandnation  lor 


the  purpose  of  detecting  letters,  &c.,  sent  by  the  halfpenny  post. 
The  book  post  received  a  great  impetus  in  1892  (May  28)  by  the 
permission  to  enclose  book  paclcets  in  unsealed  envefopea.  Com- 
plaint is,  however,  made  that  such  envebpes  form  a  dangerous 
trap  for  small  letters,  whkh  are  liable  to  dip  made  the  flaps  of 
open  eavetopes.  But  as  the  rate  of  postage  for  artkles  weighing 
over  2  OS.  is  now  the  same  for  letters  and  for  book  packets, 
articles  over  that  weight  derive  no  advantage  from  being  sent  in 
open  covers. 

Sample  PesL — ^The  sample  or  pattern  post,  which  was  confined 
to  bona-fide  trade  patterns  and  samples  on  the  1st  of  October  1870, 
was  then  assimilated  to  the  book  post  (id.  for  2  oz.) ;  but  the  re- 
striction was  difficult  to  enforce  and  irritating  to  the  public,  and  the 
sample  |>ost  was  abolished  on  the  sth  of  C^tober  1871.  when  the 
lowered.  It  was  re-established  on  the 
1st  of  October  1887  (id.  for  4  oz.  or 
under,  and  id.  for  each  succeeding 
2  OZ.);  but  when  the  Jubilee  letter 
rates  were  introduced  Hune  22, 
1897)  it  lost  its  raison.  dTitre,  and 
ceased  to  exist  for  inland  purposes. 

Newspapers,  "Tht  Ubie  on 
next  page  shows  the  estimated 
number  of  newspapers  delivered 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
increase  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  carriage  of  newspapers  by 
the  post  office  does  not  show  the 
same  elasticity  as  other  post  office 
business.  TUs  is  due  largely  to 
the  improved  system  of  d^tri- 
bution  adopted  by  newspaper 
managers  and  espcdaHy  to  the 
extension  of  the  halfpenny  press. 
The  practice  of  posting  a  news- 
paper after  reading  it,  under  a 
co-operative  arrangement,  has 
practically  ceased  to  exist.  The 
carriage  of  newq>apeis  by  post 
is  conducted  by  the  post  office  at  a  loss. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  on  behalf  of  the  post  office  that 
the  halfpenny  post  is  unremnnerative.  Representations  are, 
however,  made  from  time  to  time  in  favour  of  lower 
postage  for  literature  of  all  kinds.  It  may  therefore  f|ff  _ 
be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  postmaster-."'" 
general  of  the  United  States  has,  in  successive  annual  reports, 
deplored  the  effect  on  the  post  office  service  of  the  cheap 
rates  for  "second-dass  matter."  The  cost  of  carriage  over 
so  large  a  territory  is  heavier  than  in  the  United  Kingdom;  but 
the  postmaster-general  states  that  the  low  rates  of  postage 
"  involve  a  sheer  wanton  waste  of  $20,000,000  or  upwards  a 
year."  Facilities  like  the  extension  of  free  delivexy  are  stifled^ 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  service  cramped  by  the  loss 
thus  sustained.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  rules  respecting  the 
halfpenny  post  were  greatly  simplified  and  brought  into  effect  on 


The  halfpenny  post  can  be  used  only 


Year. 

England  and 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Number. 

H 

Number. 

Number. 

1^ 

Number. 

1872  .     . 

»875  .     . 
1881-1882 
1884-1885 
1889-X890 
1894-1895 

I898-I899* 

1900-1901 

90,000.000 
133.394.900 
228,999400 

378,200,000 
522.500,000 

619.300.000 

152 

iJ-3 
t-I 

.3-6 
mc. 
40 

■3.000.000 

15.723.700 
27.875.000 
34.500.000 

75.100,000 
77.800.000 

15-0 

lO-O 

11 
dec 

3-7 

11,000,000 
9.548.000 
4,164.300 
16.500,000 
21,600,000 
31,300.000 

35,500.000 

35.300.000 

11 

IO-2 

dec 
.5-3 
inc 
86 

114,000,000 
158,666.600 
271.038.700 
320400,000 
^1,900,000 
614,600,000 

701,500,000 

732400,000 

8-8 
7-3 

4-2 

*  Book  packets  over  2  oz.  transferred  to  the  letter  post  as  a  result  of  the  Jubilee  changes. 
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for  packeU  not  ezceediiig  2  os.  in  weight.  The  length  of  a  packet 
must  not  exceed  3  ft.,  while  x  f t  is  the  limit  in  width  or  depth. 
Any  printed  or  written  matter  not  in  the  nature  of  a  letter  may 
be  sent  by  the  halfpenny  post,  but  e\'ery  packet  must  be  posted 
either  without  a  cover  or  in  an  unfastened  envelope,  or  in  a 
cover  which  can  be  easily  removed.  The  number  of  halfpenny 
packets  delivered  in  1906-1907  was  953,200,000. 


Year. 

England  and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

H 

Number. 

H 

ill 

1873  .     . 
1875  .     . 
1881-1883 
1884-1885 
1889-1890 

1894-1895* 

1899-1900 
1900-1901 

87,000,000 
93.345.600 
108,651,700 
110.700,000 
136,600,000 

117.500,000 

135,000,000 
137.800.000 

»-3 

5-7 

*:? 

dec. 
.9-5 
inc. 
5-9 

3'3 

13,000,000 
i3.8i9.iOO 
15.477.300 
16.900,000 
16.700.000 

17.300,000 

19.300,000 
^  19.300.000 

4-5 

3-4 

0*6 
dec. 
3.3 
inc. 
7J 

I0/X)0,00O 

I6,'66o!ioo 
16,100,000 

lOjOOOjOOO 

17.000,000 

19,100,000 
30.700.000 

10-3 

4-7 
0.5 

dec 
.2-3 

inc. 

109,000.000 
i3i,0d9,400 
140,789.100 
143,700,000 
159.300,000 

151.800,000 

163,400,000 
167.800.000 

3-4 
S-a 

0-7 

60 

3-7 

The  inland  parcel  post  began  on  the  zst  of  August  1883.  No 
parcel  might  exceed  7  lb  in  weight,  3I  ft.  in  length,  of  6  ft.  in 
^^  length  and  girth  combined.  The  rates  were:  not 
f^PPfif,  exceeding  z  lb, 3d.;  exceeding  i  tt>,  but  not  exceeding 
3lb,  6d.;  exceeding  3  lb,  but  not  exceeding  5  lb,  9d.; 
exceeding  5  lb,  but  not  exceeding  7  lb,  is.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  parcels  delivered  in  the  United 
Kingdom: — 

Year  ending  31st  March.         Number  of  Parcels. 

1884 14.000,000 

1885 33,010,040 

1890 43,853,600 

1895 57.136,000 

1900 75448,000 

1905 97,331,000 

Arrangement!  were  made  with  the  tallway  companies,  under 
which  tney  receive  55%  of  the  postage  on  each  parcel  sent  by 
train.  This  arrangement,  which  was  to  hold  good  for  31  years, 
proved,  however,  an  onerous  one.  and  on  the  ist  of  June  1887 
the  post  oflke  started  a  pared  coach  between  London  and  Brighton. 
The  coach,  replaced  in  1905  by  a  motor  van,  travelled  by  night, 
and  reached  Brighton  in  dme  for  the  first  delivery.  The  experi- 
ment proving  successful,  other  coach  and  motor  services  were 
started  at  diiierent  dates  between  London  and  other  places  in  the 
provinces,  the  mail  services  performed  by  motor  vans  amounting 
in  1906  to  nearly  forty.  Neariy  11  i  millions  of  parcels  were  con- 
veyed by  the  post  office  in  1900-1901  without  passing  over  a 
railway. 

On  the  1st  of  May  1896.  the  maximunii  weight  was  increased 
to  II  fi),  and  the  postage  rates  were  reduced:  not  exceeding  lib. 
3d.;  for  each  succeeding  lb.  i|d.;  the  charge  for  a  parcel  of  11  lb 
was  thus  is.  6d.  New  rates  were  subseciuentlv  introduced  and 
the  rates  for  parcels  now  are:  not  exceeding  i  lb,  3d.;  3  lb,  4d.; 
3  lb.  5d;  5  B>.  6d.;  7  lb.  Td.;  for  each  succeeding  lb  up  to  II  lb. 
id.    The  length  of  a  parcel  must  not  exceed  %  ft.  6  in.;  length  and 

f;trth  combined  must  not  exceed  6  ft.  By  the  Post  Office  (Literature 
or  the  Blind)  Act  1906.  the  postage  on  packets  of  papers  and  books 
impressed  for  the  use  of  the  blind  was  greatly  reduced,  the  rates 
being  fixed  at:  not  exceeding  a  oz.,  ki.;  exceeding  2  oz.  and  not 
exceeding  3  lb,  id.;  not  exceieding  5  lb,  ijd.;  not  exceeding  6  lb, 
3  id. 

The  number  of  letters  registered  by  the  public  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  18^-1885  amounted  to  zi,365,i5i.  In  the  next 
ten  years  the  numbers  oscillated  between  10,779,555 
(1886-1887)  and  13,133,144  (1893-1893);  but  since 
1894-1895,  when  11,958,364  letters  were  registeied, 
the  number  steadily  increased,  until  it  stood  at  19,039,114  for 
1903-1904.  It  decreased,  however,  3-8^%  in  1904-1905,  in- 
increased  -7  in  the  following  year,  but  declined  again  by  •8%  in 
X906-1907.    It  has  been  surmised*  that  the  introduction  of 

>  See  note  to  Ubie  of  Letters  Ddivered. 

*  JTurty-seeoHd  Report  of  Poslmasler-CeiuraL 


postal  orders  checked  the  growth  of  registered  letters  for 
some  years  after  i88a  In  z886  a  system  of  Insurance  for 
registered  letters  was  adopted.  The  ordinary  registration  fee 
entitled  the  owner,  in  case  of  loss,  to  recover  compensation  from 
the  post  office  up  to  a  limit  of  £2.  For  an  additional  insurance 
fee  of  xd.  the  limit  was  raised  to  £5,  and  for  3d.  to  £ia  Various 
changes  have  since  been  made,  and  the  separate  insurance  system 
has  been  abolished.  At  present 
a  registration  fee  of  3d.  entitles  to 
compensation  up  to  £5*  3d.  £30, 
and  each  additional  penny  to  a 
further  £20,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  £4oa  The  system  of  registra- 
tion has  also  been  extended  to 
parcels. 

On  the  ist  of  February  1891 
the  railway  letter  service  came 
into  operation.  At 
passenger  stations  on 
the  principal  railwajrs 
a  letter  not  exceeding  4  oz*  in 
weight  may  be  handed  in -at  the 
booking  office  for  conveyance  by 
the  next  train.  A  fee  of  3d.  is 
payable  to  the  railway  company  as 
wdl  as  the  ordinary  postage  of  xd. 
The  letter  may  be  addressed  to  a  railway  sUtion  to  be  called 
for.  If  it  bears  any  other  address  it  is  posted  on  arrival  at 
its  proper  station.  The  number  of  packeU  so  sent  is  about 
300,000  a  year. 

The  express  delivery  service  dates  from  the  asth  of  March 
1891.  A  private  company  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  public  on  demand  with  an  express  messenger 
to  execute  errands  was  found  to  be  infringing  the 
postmaster-general's  monopoly  both  as  regards 
the  conveyance  of  letters  and  the  transmission  of  communi- 
cations by  electricity.  The  services  of  the  company  were, 
however,  much  appreciated  by  the  public.  The  government 
accordingly  authorized  the  post  office  to  license  the  existing 
company  to  continue  its  business,  on  the  pajrment  of  royalties, 
till  Z903,'  and  to  start  an  express  service  of  iu  own. 

Messengers  can  be  summoned  from  the  post  office  by  telephone, 
and  anangements  can  be  made  with  the  post  office  for  the  special 
delivery  of  all  packets  arriving  by  particular  mails  in  advance  of 
the  ordinary  postman.    The  sender  of  a  packet  may  have  it  con- 


veyed by  express  messenger  all  the  way,  or  may  direct  that,  after 
conveyance  by  ordinary  post  to  the  terminal  post  office,  it  shall 
then  be  delivered  by  special  messenger.    The  fees,  in  addition  to 


ordinary  posUge,  were  originally  fis^  at, 2d.  for  the  first  mile, 
3d.  for  the  second  mile,  and  is.  a  niile'additional  when  the  distance 
exceeded  3  m.  and  there  waa^no  public  conveyance.  Under 
the  present  regulations  the  fee  is  3d.  for  each  mile  covered  by 
special  messenger  before  delivery.  No  charse  is  made  for  post- 
age in-  respect  of  the  special  service,  but  if  the  packet  is  very 
weighty  or  the  disUnce  considerable,  and  no  public  conveyance 
is  available,  the  sender  must  pay  for  a  cab  or  other  special 
conveyance. 

Letten  and  parcels  to  or  from  a  number  of  foreign  countries 
and  colonies  may  also  be  marked  for  express  delivery  after  trans- 
mission by  post;  and  residents  in  London,  not  having  a  delivery 
of  ordinary  letten  on  Sunday,  may  receive  on  that  day  express 
letten  from  home  or  abroad  which  have  come  to  hand  too  late 
for  express  delivery  on  Saturday  nights.  The  total  number  of 
express  servkes  in  1905-1906  was  1.578.746.  In  many  cases  one 
of  these  services  included  the  delivery  of  batches  of  letters,  so  that 
in  London  akme  1,010.815  express  servkes  were  performed,  in- 
cluding 47.60X  deliveries  in  advance  of  the  postmen. 

There  are  various  central  d£p6ts  for  dealing  with  "  dead  "  or 
returned  letters.  The  principal  office  is  in  London.  In  the 
year  Z905-X906  10,868,372  letters  were  received  at 
the  various  returned  letter  offices,  of  which  1,008,0x7 
could  neither  be  delivered  to  the  addresses  nor  re- 
turned to  the  senders.  Such  of  these  as  contain  nothing  of 
value  axe  at  once  destroyed,  and  no  record  of  them  is  kept.   The 

*  Afterwards  extended  to  the  3iat  of  March  1933. 
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olhefs  are  Rc»rded,  and  (if  not  previously  claimed  by  the  owners) 
their  contents  are  sold  by  auctiop  at  intervals.    If  the  owner 
applies  af t^  the  sale,  the  proceeds  are  handed  over  to  him.    In 
addition  to  these  lo  millions  of  letters,  there  were  many  others 
di^xMed  of  at  head  post  offices,  whence  they  were  returned 
direct  and  unopened  to  the  senders,  whose  names  and  addresses 
appeared  on  the  outside  of  the  letters.    The  total  number  of 
post  cards  received  in  the  various  offices  as  ^delivered  was 

oo's  omitted. 

Country  or  Colony. 

Despatched  from 
the 

Destined  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Letters 
and 
Post 

Cards. 

Circulars, 

Book 

Packets. 

Patterns, 

News. 

papers. 

Letters 
and 
Post 

Cards. 

Circulars, 
Book 

Packets. 
Patterns. 

News. 

papers. 

EUROPB. 

Austria-Hungary          .     . 

Belgium  and  Luxemburg  . 

Denmark,     Norway     and 
Sm^den 

France  (including  Algeria 
and  Tunis)      .... 

Germany 

Gibraltar  (including  Tan- 
gier). Malu  and  Cyprus. 

HolUnd 

Italy 

Russia 

Spain.  Portugal  and  Azores 

Switzerland       .... 

Turkey,  Greece,  Rumania 
and  Balkan  States    .     . 

Totab         .     . 

lb 

78*0 

329.0 
310,0 

46,0 
140.0 
73.0 
49.0 

25,5 

lb 

392.0 

358,0 

314,0 

iwio 
413.0 

303.0 

013.0 
325.0 
536,0 
490.0 

305.0 

lb 

65.0 

354.0 
378,0 

64X) 
90.0 
66.0 
35.0 
47.0 
55,0 

23.0 

lb 
ii8,a 

30I,0 

132,0 

1.152.0 
1,090,0 

44,0 
450,0 
172.0 

147.0 
65.0 

1,306.5 

7,130.0 

1,305.0 

3.748.0 

Asia. 

India  (including  Aden)      . 
Ccykm,     Scraiu      Settle- 
ments and  East  Indies  . 
China  and  Japan    .     .     . 

Totals       .     . 

8.5 
230,0 

56.0 
54.0 

lb 

100.0 
2,828,0 

755,0 
762,0 

lb 

5,0 
164.0 

40,0 
55.0 

lb 

35.0 
432.0 

348.5 

4.445.0 

264,0 

641,0 

AraiCA. 

South  African  Cobnies     . 

East  Coast  of  Africa  (Bri- 
tish and  Portuguese  Pos- 
sessions), Mauritius,  Ac. . 

West     Coast    of    Africa, 
Madcsia.  Canary  Islands, 
Cape  Verde.  St  Helena 
andAscenskm      .     .     . 

Egypt    

Totals 

lb 
323.0 

16,0 

31.0 
40,0 

lb 
2,671.0 

186.0 

382,0 
398,0 

lb 
237.0 

10.0 

32.0 
38,0 

lb 
530,0 

15,0 

20,0 
64.0 

410,0 

3.637,0 

307.0 

629,0 

AKsaicA. 
United  States   .... 

Modcoand  Central  Ameri- 
can States      .... 

BrazO,  Afgentine  Republic, 
Uruguay  and  Paraguay  . 

Chile.  Peru  and  Bolivia     . 

Ecuador.    Cofembia    and 

West  Indies  (British  and 
Foreign) 

Totals         .     . 

lb 

397.0 
248.0 

11.0 

39,0 
i5/> 

7.0 

49.0 

lb 
2.850,0 
1,891,0 

177.0 

63I.O 

195.0 
83.0 

449.0 

lb 

i87!o 

11.0 

35,0 
17.0 

3.0 

31.0 

lb 

3.488,0 

616,0 

13.0 

78,0 
34,0 

47.0 

766,0 

6,266.0 

715.0 

3.280,0 

Australasia. 

tialia 

New  Zealand.  Fiji.  Ac.      . 

Totals        .     . 

Grand  totals 

lb 

133,0 
56.0 

lb 
1,600,0 

753.0 

lb 

80.0 
40,0 

lb 

534.0 
333.0 

178.0 

2.353.0 

120,0 

867.0 

3.009.0 

23.831,0 

2.711.0 

9.165.0 

2,656,770;  halfpenny  packets,  1 2,439.377;  newspapers,  473,346; 
and  parcels,  248,526;  195,145  of  these  last  were  re-issucd. 
Articles  sent  by  the  halfpenny  post  are  destroyed  at  the  head 
offices  if  they  cannot  be  delivered;  but  the  sender  may  have 
such  articles  returned  if  he  writes  a  request  to  that  effect  on 
the  outside  of  the  packet,  together  with  his  name  and  address, 
and  pays  a  second  postage  on  the  return  of  the  packet.  The 
number  of  registered  letters  and  letters  containing  property 
sent  through  the  post  with  insufficient  addresses  was  320,041. 
These  letters  contained  £16,887  tn  cash  and  bank-notes,  and 
£656,845  in  bills,  cheques,  money  orders,  postal  orders  and 
stamps.  The  coin  found  Ipose  in  the  post  amounted  to 
£1,380,  as  well  as  £12,273  in  cheques  and  'Other  forms  of  remit- 
tance. 

The  Ubie  in  opposite  column  shows  the  estimated  weight  of 
the  Aiails  (excluding  parcels)  exchanged  with  the 
British  colonies  and  foreign  countries  in  1905-1906. 
The  number  of  letters  and  post  cards  may  be  roughly 
taken  at  40  to  the  lb. 

During  the  same  year  3,474,003  parcels  were  despatched  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  1,431,035  were  received  from  the 
British  colonics  and  other  countries.  Germany,  with  356,423, 
received  the  largest  number  of  any  one  country,  and  easily 
heads  the  list  of  countries  from  which  parcels  were  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  with  474,669,  France  coming  next 
with  254,490. 

On  the  xst  of  January  1889  a  weekly  all-sea  service  to  the 
Australasian  colonies  was  opened.  The  rates  were  4d.  per 
)  oz.  for  letters,  and  2.d.  for  post  cards,  as  compared  ^^^^  ^^ 
with  6d.  and  3d.  by  the  quicker  route.  In  the  Budget  coioaisi 
of  1890  provision  was  made  for  a  lower  and  imiform  Ltfe 
rate  of  postage  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  India  ^""^ 
and  the  British  colonies  generally.  The  rates,  which  had  hitherto 
varied  from  2|d.  to  4d.,  5d.,  or  6d.  per  }  oz.,  were  fixed  at  2)d. 
per  i  oz.  The  change  took  effect  on  the  xst  of  January  1891, 
and  resulted  at  the  outset  in  a  loss  of  £100,000  a  year.  The 
fourth  postal  union  congress,  which  met  at  Vienna  in  May  and 
Jtme  1891  (third  congress  at  Lisbon,  February  and  March  1885), 
took  a  further  step  in  the  direction  of  uniformity,  and  on  the 
xst  of  October' 1891  the  2|d.  rate  was  extended  to  foreign 
as  well  as  colonial  letters  from  the  United  Kingdom.  T^e 
Austrakisian  colonies  gave  their  adhesion  to  the  Union  at  this 
congress,  and  the  Cape  sigm'fied  its  adhesion  at  the  next  congress 
(Washington,  May  and  June  1897),  while  British  Bechuanaland 
and  Rhodesia  entered  in  1900,  and  the  whole  of  the  British 
Empire  b  now  included  in  the  international  union.  Abyssinia, 
Afghanistan,  Arabia,  China  and  Morocco  are  the  chief  countries 
which  remain  outside.  The  rate  was  2|d.  the  first  oz.,  and  i^d. 
per  oz.  afterwards. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  presence  in  England  of  special 
represenUtives  of  India  and  the  principal  British  colonies 
to  hold  an  imperial  postal  conference  in  London 
in  June  and  July  1897,  under  the  presidency  of  ^^SHayPoaL 
duke  of  NorfoUi,  posUnaster-general.  Chiefly  at 
the  instance  of  Camada  the  duke  annoxmced  that  on  and  from 
Christmas  Day  1898  an  imperial  penny  post  would  be  estab- 
lished with  such  of  the  British  colonies  as  were  prepared  to 
reciprocate.  The  new  rates  (id.  per  }  oz.),  which  had  long  been 
advocated  by  Mr  Henniker  Heaton,  were  adopted  then  or  shortly 
afterwards  by  the  countries  within  the  empire,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions of  Austrahisia  and  the  Cape,  where  the  3|d.  rate  re- 
mained unaltered.  The  Cape  came  afterwards  into  the  scheme, 
and  New  Zesland  joined  in  1903.  Australia  did  not  see  its 
way  to  make  the  necessary  financial  arrangements,  but  in  1905 
agreed  to  receive  without  surcharge  letters  from  other  parts  of 
the  empire  prepaid  at  xd.  per  i  oz.  and  reduced  its  outward 
postage  to  3d.  per  |  oz.,  raised  to  z  oz.  hi  1907.  In  191  z 
penny  postage  was  adopted,  throughout  the  commonwealth  and 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Owing  to  the  special  rehitions  odsting 
between  the  governments  of  Egypt  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
penny  postage  for  letters  passing  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  was  introduced  in  December  1905;  and 
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the  Egyptian  post  office  subsequently  arranged  for  the  adoption 
of  this  rate  with  many  of  the  British  colonies.  On  the  xst  of 
October  1908  penny  postage  was  established  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Sutes  on  the  same  lines  as  the  imperial 
penny  post. 

At  the  1897  conference  it  was  proposed  that  the  parcel  rates 
with  British  posseauons  shojuld  be  lowered  and  simplified  by  the 
adoption  of  a  triple  scale  (or  parcels  exchanged  by  sea,  namely. 
IS.  up  to  3  lb,  3S.  from  3  to  7  lb.  and  3s.  from  7  to  11  lb.  This 
scale  has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  British  colonies.  The  parcel 
post  has  been  graduaUy  extfended  to  nearly  the  whole  civilised 
world,  while  the  rates  have  in  many  cases  been  considerably  re- 
duced. The  United  States  remained  an  exception,  and  in  1903 
an  agreement  was  concluded  with  the  American  Express  Company 
for  a  parcel  service.  In  April  1904  an  official  service  was  estat^- 
Itshcd  with  the  United  Sutes  post  office,  but  the  semi-official 
service  is  still  maintained  with  the  Am«ican  Express  Company. 
By  the  official  service  the  limit  of  weight  was  4  to  6  oc,  and  the 
posuge  38.  per  parcel:  by  the  aemi-offidal  service  parcels  up  to 
II  lb  in  weight  may  be  sent,  the  rates  ranging  from  3s.  to  6s. 
On  the  1st  of  July  19198  the  rates  were  revised.  The  limit  of  weight 
was  increased  to  1 1  lb,  the  rate  for  a  parcel  being  ts.  6d.  for  a  parcel 
up  to  3  lb  in  weight,  3s.  6d.  up  to  7  lb,  3s.  6d.  up  to  9  m  and 
4s.  6d.  for  II  lb. 

On  the  xst  of  January  1885  the  post  office  at  Malts  was 
transferred  from  the  control  of  H.M.  postmaster-general  to  that 
of  the  local  administration,  and  a  similar  chasge  was  made 
OS  regards  Gibraltar  on  the  xst  of  June  1896. 

Remarkable  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  speed 
and  frequency  of  the  mails  sent  abroad,  and  contracts  are 
entered  into  from  time  to  time  with  the  various 
mail  steamship  companies  for  additional  or  improved 
services.  The  transit  charges  for  special  trains 
conveying  mails  through  France  and  Italy  for  Egypt, 
India,  Australia  and  the  Far  East  have  been  successively 
reduced  until  they  now  stand  at  the  ordinary  Postal  Union 
transit  rates. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  Army  post  office,  which  is 
now  an  essential  accompaniment  of  military  operations.  On 
ArmrP—^  ^^  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  SouUi  Africa  in  1899, 
omm  the  British  post  office  supplied  xo  officers  and  393 
Corpa,  Q^^  ^Q  ^j^  ^^Yi  the  xnails  of  the  forces,  sell  posUge 
stamps,  deal  in  postal  orders,  &c.  Contingents  were  also 
sent  by  the  Canadian,  Australian,  and  Indian  post  offices. 
Including  telegraphists  and  men  of  the  army  reserve,  3400 
post  office  servants  were  sent  to  the  front. 

Money    Osoee    Depakticent 

Tlie  money  order  branch  of  the  post  office  dates  from  1793.^ 
It  was  begun  with  the  special  object  of  facilitating  the  safe 
Mnmtr  conveyance  of  small  sums  to  soldiers  and  sailors, 
.O'*'*  the  thefts  of  letters  containing  money  being  fre- 
quent. Two  schemes  were  put  forward,  one  similar  to  the 
present  qioney  order  system.  There  were  doubts  whether 
the  post  office  had  power  to  adopt  the  system,  and  it  was  not 
officially  taken  up.  Six  officers  of  the  post  office,  however,  called 
the  "  clerks  of  the  roads,"  who  were  already  conducting  a  large 
newspaper  business  with  profit  to  themselves,  came  forward 
with  a  plan,  which  was  encouraged  by  the  postmaster-general, 
who  also  bore  the  cost  of  advertising  it,  and  even  allowed  the 
advices  of  the  money  orders  to  go  free  by  post  under  the  "  frank  " 
of  the  secretary  to  the  post  office.  In  1798  the  clerks  of  the 
roads  gave  up  the  scheme,  and  three  post  office  deriu  known  as 
"  Stow  and  Company  "  took  it  over.  The  death  of  Stow  in 
X836  left  one  sole  proprietor  who  haid  a  capital  of  £3000  embarked 
in  the  concern.  In  1838  the  government  determined  to  take 
over  the  business  and  compensated  the  proprietor  with  an 
allowance  of  over  £400  a  year.  The  rates  of  commission  fixed 
by  the  government  were  xs.  6d.  for  sums  exceeding  £2  and  under 
£5,  and  6d.  for  all  sums  not  exceeding  £a.  In  1840  these 
rates  were  reduced  to  6d.  and  3d.  respectively.  The  number 
and  aggregate  amount  of  the  orders  issued  (inland,  colonial  and 

*  An  historical  outline  is  given  in  the  Forty-Second  Report  of 
PostmasUr-Ctneral  (1896),  p.  36. 


foreign)  in  different  periods  from  the  reorganization  until  1905 
is  as  follows: — 


Years. 

Number. 

Amount. 

1839 
1849 

1861-1865 
(average) 

i82o-i88t 
1885-1886 
1890-1891 
1895-1896 
1900-1901 
1905-1906 

4,348;89i 
8.055.227 

16,819.874 
16,935.005 
11,318.380 
10,360.853 
10.900.963 
13.263.567 
'3.596.153 

£ 
^  313.124 
8.152,643 
16.634.503 

27,688.3|5 
36,003,583 

29.726.817 
39.374.665 
44.612.785 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  inUmd  money  orders  till 
X890-X89X  was  due  to  the  competition  of  postal  orden,  and  to 
the  reduction  (Jan.  i,  1878)  of  the  chaige  for  registering  li 
letter  from  4d.  to  3d.* 

In  X863  the  issue  of  orders  for  larger  sums  was  allowed:  not 
exceeding  £7,  gd.;  not  exceeding  £xo,  is. 

On  the  1st  of  May  1871  a  scale  of  charges  was  fixed  as  foHows: 
orders  not  exceeding  los.,  id.;  not  exceeding  £1.  3d. ;  not  exceeding 
£3,  3d. :  and  so  on,  an  additional  penny  being  charged  per  £.  For 
sums  of  £10  the  rate  was  is.  it  was  found,  however,  that  the  low 
rate  of  id.  for  small  orders  did  not  provide  a  profit,  and  the  rates 
were  raised  on  the  ist  of  January  1878  to:  orders  not  cxceedii^ 
los.,  3d.:  not  exceeding  £3,  3d.  On  the  1st  of  September  x886  the 
rates  were  altered  aS  follows:  orders  not  exceeding  £1.  3d.;  not 
exceeding  l^,  3d.:  not  exceeding  £4.  4d.;  not  rxmmling  £7.  5  d.; 
not  exceeding  £10,  6d.  On  the  1st  of  February  1897  new  rates 
were  introduced;  on  orders  not  nrnrding  £3,  3d.:  over  £3  and  not 
exceeding  £10,  4d. 

The  cost  of  a  money  order  transaction  (at  least  3d.)  is  very 
little  affected  by  the  amount  of  the  remittance,  and  it  was 
thought  undesirable  to  continue  the  unremunerative  business 
of  sending  small  sums  by  money  order  at  less  than  cost  price 
at  the  expense  of  the  senders  of  larger  orders.  The  needs  of 
smaller  remitters  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  met  by  postal 
orders  and  the  registered  letter  post.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  the  new  charges  fell  with  great  severity  upon  mutual 
benefit  societies,  like  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  which  sent  large  num- 
bers  of  small  money  orders  every  week,  and  on  the  ist  of  May 
X897  the  3d.  rate  was  restored  for  orders  not  exceeding  £x.  This 
society  and  others  now  use  postal  orders  instead  of  money  orders. 
In  X905  the  limit  for  money  orders  was  extended  to  £40,  and  the 
rates  are:  sums  over  £10  and  not  exceeding  £30,  6<L;  sums 
over  £20  and  not  exceeding  £30,  8d.;  sums  over  £30  and  not 
exceeding  £40,  xod. 

Money  orders  may  be  sent  to  almost  any  country  in  the  world. 
The  rates  are  as  follows:  for  sums  not  exceeding  £i;  3d.;  ^__. ^ 

£3  6d.;  £4.  9d.:  £6,  IS..;  £8.  IS.  3d.;  £10.  »^,6d.;  SSSZl 

and  for  countries  on  which  ordere  may  be  issued  for  y*—*— 
higher  amounts  (limit  £40),  3d.  for  every  additional  SSL 
£3  or  fraction  of  £3.  wraw«» 

The  money  order  system  is  largely  used  by  the  British'  govern- 
ment  departments  for  the  payment  of  pensions,  separation  allow- 
ances,  remitunce  of  bankruptcy  dividends,  Ac;  and  free  orders 
may  be  obtained  by  the  public  under  certain  conditions,  for  the 
purpose  of  remitting  their  taxes.  The  cost  of  management  of  the 
money  order  office  was  reduced  by  the  substitution,  since  1898, 
of  a  number  of  women  clerks  for  men  and  boys. 

On  the  3nd  of  September  1889  the  issue  of  telegraphic  money 
orders  between  London  and  seventeen  lane  towns  was  begun  as  an 
experiment,  and  on  the  ist  of  March  1890  the  system  _  ,  , 
was  extended  to  all  head  post  offices,  and  branch  offices  «*"V^M 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Two  years  later  it  was  ex-  2S2L 
tended  to  every  office  which  transacts  both  money  order  *"'■"*' 
and  telegraph  business.  The  rates,  which  have  Seen  several  times 
revised,  are  (i)  a  poundage  at  the  ordinary  rate  for  inland  money 
orders.  (3)  a  charge  for  the  official  telegram  of  advice  to  the  office 
of  payment  at  the  ordinaiv  rate  for  inland  telesrams,  the  minimum 
heme  6d..  and  (3)  a  suppleroentary  fee  of  ad.  lor  each  order.  The 
sender  01  a  telegraph  money  order  may  give  instructions  that, 
instead  of  being  left  at  the  post  office  to  be  called  for,  it  should 
be  delivered  at  the  payee's  residence,  and  that  it  should  be  crossed 


'  The  total  sums  remitted  did  not  fall  off  to  the  same  extent, 
showing  that  the  small  orders  alone  were  effected.  The  average 
amount  for  ordinary  inland  orders  is  now  £3.  19s.  jd. 
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for  payment  thitMigli  a  bank.  He  may  also,  on  paying  for  the  extra 
vonis,  wnd  a  chort  private  measage  to  bii  corretpondent  in  the 
tdKram  of  advke. 

lelegcaph  money  orders  may  also  be  sent  to  Algeria,  Austria. 
Belgium,  Bulgaria.  Denmark.  Eg^t  Faeroe  Islands.  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Hungary,  Icelaiui.  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Monaco, 
Norva^r,  Rumania,  Sweden  and  Switzerland.  A  fee  of  2d.  is  re- 
quired ia  addittoo  to  the  usual  money  order  commission  and  the 
cost  of  the  telegram.  The  system  is  .being  laindly  extended  to 
other  oountrie^. 

The  teiegraiidi  inland  money  orders  in  io(M-i9o6  amounted  to 
503.543.  and  the  sums  so  remitted  to  £1.646,883,  an  average  of 
£5.  IS.  The  number  of  telegraph  money  order  transactions  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign  countries  amounted  to  18,787, 
rtpiT  m  iiring  £159,403. 

Postal  orders  were  first  isstied  on  the  xst  of  January  i88x. 
For  some  yean  bcfoxe  that  date  postmasterB-general  had  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  issuing  orders  for  fixed 
amounts  at  a  small  commiasion  to  replace  money 
orders  for  sums  under  sos.,  which  had  failed  to  be 
remunerative.  When  the  plan  was  submitted  to  a  committee 
atyointcd  by  the  treasury,  it  was  objected  that  postal  orders 
as  remitting  media  would  be  less  secure  than  money  orders. 
Tliis  was  met  in  part  by  giving  a  discretionary  power  to  fill  in 
the  name  of  the  post  ofiice  and  also  of  the  payee.  Another 
objection  which  was  urged,  namely,  that  they  would  prove  to 
be  an  issue  of  government  small  notes  under  another  name,  was 
quickly  disproved.  Parliament  sanctioned  the  scheme  in  zSSo. 
The  &at  series  were: — 

IS.,  IS.  6d.  3S.  6d..  5S.,  7s.  6d. 

^  y  /       1  ■  Y  * 

Poundage  id.  id. 

IPS.,  i2i.  6d.,  iss..  17s.  6d.,  30S. 

Poundage  ad. 

In  1884  a  new  series  was  issued  and  a  provision  made  that 
broken  amounU  might  be  made  up  by  afiixing  postage  stamps,  to 
the  value  of  sd.,  to  the  orders.  Postal  orders  have  become 
increasingly  popular  as  a  means  of  lemitting  small  amounts, 
cspecialiy  since  the  introduction  in  1903  of  new  denominations, 
rendering  it  possible  to  obtain  a  postal  order  for  every  complete 
sjipenrr  from  6d.  to  3X8.  From  6d.  to  3S.  6d.  the  poundage 
is  id.,  from  3s.  to  X5S.,  xd.,  from  xss.  6d.  up  to  sxs.,  xjd.  Postal 
orders  are  also  furnished  with  counterfoils,  as  a  means  of  keeping 
a  record  of  the  number  and  amount  of  each  order  posted.  Orders 
lor  amounts  of  xos.  and  upwards  are  printed  in  red  ink.  A 
system  of  interchange  of  postal  orders  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  India  and  the  British  colonies,  and  also  between 
one  colony  and  another,  has  been  instituted.  British  postal 
ordeis  are  obtainable  also  at  post  offices  in  PSnama,  Constan- 
tinople, Salonica  and  Smyrna,  and  on  H.M.  ships.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  number  and  value  of  postal  orders  issued 
from  the  beginning  to  the  3  xst  of  March  1907  (ooo's  omitted) : — 


Year. 

Number. 

Value. 

1881-1883 
1883-1884 
1885-1886 
1890-1891 
1895-1896 
1900-1901 
1906-1907 

13.386 

101  [658 

3.006 
10.788 

40484 

It  ivmains  to  be  added  that  the  various  statutes  relating  to 
the  post  office,  except  those  relating  to  telegraphs  and  the  car- 
riage of  Qiails,  were  consolidated  by  the  Post  Office  Act  1908. 
The  act  repealed  and  superseded  36  acts  wholly  and  xo  acts 
in  ports.  Sections  x-xx  deal  with  the  duties  of  postage;  §§ 
Z3-X9  with  the  conditions  of  transit  of  postal  packets;  §|  30-32 
with  newspapers;  §|  23-35  with  money  orders;  §§36-33  with 
shq>  letters;  |§  33-44  with  the  postmaster-general  and  officers; 
§§  45-47  with  the  holding,  &&,  of  land;  §§  48-49  with  the 
cztensioa  of  postal  facilities  and  accommodation;  §§  50-69 
with  post  office  ofifenca;  §§  70-78  ^th  legal  proceedings,  and 
tt  79~94  ^^  regulations,  definitions,  &c. 


Savings  Banks.* 

The  establishment  of  post  office  savings  banks  was  prac- 
tically suggested  in  the  year  x86o  by  Charles  William  Sykes  of 
Huddersfield,  whose  suggestion  was  cordially  re- 
ceived by  W.  E,  Gladstone,  then  chanceUor  of  the  J^JT 
exchequer,  to  whose  conspicuous  exertions  in  par- 
liament the  effectual  working-out  of  the  measure  and  also  many 
and  great  improvements  in  its  details  are  due.  Half  a  century 
earlier  (X807)  it  had  been  proposed  to  utilize  the  then  existing 
and  rudimentary  money  order  branch  of  the  post  office  for  the 
collection  and  transmission  of  savings  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  a  central  savings  bank,  to  be  esublished  in  London.  A 
bill  to  that  effect  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
S.  Whitbread,  but  it  failed  to  receive  adequate  support,  and  was 
withdrawn.  When  Sykes  revived  the  proposal  of  X807  the 
number  of  savings  banks  managed  by  trustees  was  638,  but  of 
these  about  350  were  open  only  for  a  few  hotus  on  a  single  day 
of  the  week.  Only  twenty  throughout  the  kingdom  were  open 
daily.  Twenty-four  towns  containing  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
inhabitanU  each  were  without  any  savings  bank.  Fourteen 
counties  were  without  any.  In  the  existing  banks  the  average 
amoimt  of  a  deposit  was  £4,  6s.  5d« 

Gladstone's  Bill,  entitled  "An  Act  to  grant  additional 
facilities  for  depositing  small  savings  at  interest,  with  the 
security  of  Government  for  the  due  repajrment  thereof, "  be- 
came law  on  the  X7th  of  May  x86x,  and  was  brought  into  opera- 
tion on  the  x6th  of  Scptembtf  following.  The  banks  first  opened 
were  in  places  theretofore  Unprovided.  In  February  x863  the 
act  was  brought  into  operation  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland. 
Within  two  years  nearly  all  the  money  order  offices  of  the 
United  Kingdom  became  savings  banks,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  business  was  continuaL  The  growth  of  business  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: — 


Year  ending 
31'st  December. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Number  of 

Amount  of 

Balance  in 

Number 

Accounts. 

Deposits. 

each  Account. 

of  Offices. 

1863-1868 

663,000 

7.000,000 
18,000,000 

£    •     d 
XI    3    5 

3.390 

I 875-1 880 
1881-1885 

1.373.000 

13    5    3 

4.498 

1,889.000 

39,000,000 

15  12    5 

5.74a 

3.088,000 

43,000,000 

13  11    3 

7.348 

1886-1890 

4.348.000 

59.000,000 
83,000,000 

13  16  10 

.S:^ 

1891-1895 

5.776.000 

14    7    0 

The  code  of  the  xst  of  November  x888  did  not  enlarge  the 
limits  of  deposits  or  make  any  great  and  conspicuous  change 
in  the  general  system,  but  the  postmaster-general  obtained 
power  to  offer  certain  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  money  from 
one  account  to  another,  for  the  easier  disposal  of  the  funds  of 
deceased  depositors  by  means  of  nominations,  and  in  various 
waysfortheconvenienceof  the  customers  of  the  bank.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  reducing  to  xs.  the  cost  of  certificates  of 
births,  deaths  and  marriages  required  for  savings  bank  pur- 
poses. In  July  1889  Local  Loans  3  %  Stock  was  made  available 
for  purchase  through  the  post  office  savings  bank. 

"  In  July  1891,*'  says  the  report  of  the  postmaster-general  in 
1897,  *'  another  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  by  which  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  might  be  depositea  was  raised  from  £150  to 
£300,  inclusive  of  interest.  The  annual  limit  remained  at  jC30. 
but  it  was  provided  that,  irrespective  of  that  limit,  depositors 
might  replace  in  the  bank  the  amount  of  any  one  withdrawal 
made  in  the  same  year.  The  object  of  this  provision  was  to  avoid 
curtailing  the  saving  power  of  a  perK>n  who  might  be  driven  by 
emergency  to  make  an  inroad  upon  his  store,  but  who  might  never- 
theless, when  the  emergency  had  passed,  find  himself  none  the 
poorer  and  able  to  replace  the  money  withdrawn. 

"  The  act  provided  also  that  where  on  any  account  the  principal 
and  interest  together  exceeded  ■£300.  interest  should  cease  only  on 
the  amount  in  excess  of  £300,  whereas  previously  interest  ceased 
altogether  when  it  had  brought  the  balance  of  an  account  up  to 

£300. 

"  The  next  strildng  development  of  the  Savings  Bank  arose  out 
of  the  Free  Education  Act,   passed   in  September   1891.     The 


*  For  a  succinct  account  of  the  history  of  the  post  office  saving* 
bank.  "  so  far  as  depositors  and  the  general  public  are  concerned, 
see  Forty-third  Report  0/  Postmaster-Ceiural  (1897),  pp.  33  seq* 
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government  of  the  dayr  dedred  that  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  the  opportunity  to  inculcate  upon  parents  and  children  alike 
a  lesson  of  thrift — that  they  should  save  the  school  pence  which 
they  were  no  longer  bound  to  pav.  The  Education  Department 
ana  the  postmaster-general  worked  in  concert  to  realize  this  end. 
School  managers  were  urged  to  press  the  matter  upon  all  concerned, 
special  stamp  slips  were  prepared  and  issued.    man24ters   were 

supplied  OD  credit  with  ^t-^s-l:-  iT   -^ to  be  sold  to  the  children, 

anJ  clerks  fro nw tin iitL-nik-d  ^t  schools  to  open 

accounts  and  rrccivc  []r].HTsiti..  i  (n;  .iiTn.nc;i:TTirni  tiegan  in  January 
1392;  about  1400  schools  adlopttrd  the  sOicmr  it  once,  and  three 
yrars  Uter  thiA  number  had  risen  to  3000.  A  Kijr:i  ')f  nearly  /i4,ooo 
W3.^  esttmattd  ta  haw  b«rn  dtpoEJE^  in  M:h4>..l^  in  5  months,  and 
about  £4o,{xx>  in  the  lir&t  year.  CGticurrently  v^^^ch  the  spread  of 
the  atamp-Bllp  lystem  \n  the  schoolE,  the  cKtcnsii':  .1  of  School  Penny 
Banki,  connt-cted  intimately  with  the  Savingk  iUnk,  was  a  con- 
gpicuQUf  re-!tult  of  the  cfTort  to  turn  into  proli table  channels  the 
pence  which  na  long:cr  paid  ichool  fees. 

^'  [n  Di^embcr  iSq^i,  another  Act  of  TarYiicnent  extended  the 
annual  limits  of  dle[x>sit&  from  £30  la  £^.  The  maximum  of  i^200 
remained  unchanf^,  but  it'waa  provLiJed  that  any  accumulations 
accruing  after  tluit  amount  had  been  reached  ^ould  be  invested 
in  government  stock  unless  the  depositor  gave  instructions  to  the 
contrary. 

"  In  December  1893  arrangements  were  made  for  the  use  of  the 
telegraph  for  the  withdrawal  of  money  from  the  saving  bank. 
Postmasters-general  had  hesitated  long  before  sanctioning  this 
new  departure.  It  was  known  that  the  system  was  in  force  aoroad. 
and  it  was  recognized  that  there  might  be,  and  doubtless  were, 
cases  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  the  possibility  of  withdrawing 
money  without  delay  might  be  all-important,  and  might  save  a 
depositor  from  debt  and  distress.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
strongly  held  that  the  cause  of  thrift  was  sometimes  served  by 
interposing  a  delay  between  a  sudden  desire  to  spend  and  its 
realization ;  and  it  was  also  held  to  be  essential  to  maintain  a  marked 
distinction  between  a  bank  of  deposit  for  savings  and  a  bank  fo^ 
keeping  current  accounts." 

On  the  whole,  the  balance  of  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the 
change,  and  two  new  methods  of  withdrawal  were  provided.  A 
depositor  might  telegraph  for  his  money  and  have  his  warrant 
sent  to  him  by  return  of  post,  or  he  might  telegraph  for  his  money 
and  have  it  paid  to  him  in  an  hour  or  two  on  the  authority  of  a 
telegram  from  the  savings  bank  to  the  postmaster.  The  first 
method  cost  the  depositor  aboiit  9d.,  the  second  cost  him  about 
IS.  3d.  for  the  transaction.  On  the  3rd  of  July  1905  a  new  sys- 
tem of  withdrawal  was  instituted,  under  which  a  depositor,  on 
presenution  of  his  book  at  any  post  office  open  for  savings  bank 
business,  can  withdraw  immediately  any  sum  not  exceeding 
£1.  Depositors  have  availed  themselves  extensively  of  this 
system.  During  1906, 4,758,440  withdrawals,  considerably  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  withdrawals,  were  made  "oh 
demand,"  and  as  a  consequence  the  number  of  withdrawals 
made  by  telegraph  fell  to  122,802,  against  168,036  in  the  pre- 
vious year  (during  only  half  of  which  the  "  on  dei:^d  "  system 
was  in  force). 

By  an  act  which  came  into  force  on  the  ist  of  January  1895 
building  societies,  duly  incorporated,  were  enabled  to  deposit 
at  any  one  time  a  sum  not  exceeding  £300,  and  to  buy 
government  stock  up  to  £500  through  the  savings  bank. 

Savings  Bank  Finance. — ^The  increase  in  the  depoMts  lodged  in 
the  post  office  savings  bank  must  be  ascribed  to  a  varietv  of 
causes.  Numbers  of  trustee  banks  have  been  closed,  and  tiave 
transferred  their  accounts  to  the  post  office  bank;  greater  facilities 
have  been  offered  by  the  bank;  the  limits  of  deposit  in  one  year, 
and  of  total  depoMt,  have  been  raised;  and,  since  October  1892, 
deposits  may  be  made  by  cheque;  while  the  long-continued  fall  in 
the  rate  of  interest  made  the  assured  2|  %  of  the  post  office  savincs 
bank  an  increasing  temptation  to  a  class  of  investors  previously 
accustomed  to  look  elsewhere.  The  high  price  of  consols,  due  in 
part  to  the  magnitude  of  purchases  on  savings  bank  account, 
proved  a  serious  embarrassment  to  the  profitable  working  of  the 
bank,  which  had  shown  a  balance  of  earnings  on  each  year  s  work- 
ing until  1896,  after  paying  its  expenses  and  ai%  interest  to  its 
depositors.  Economical  working  minimized,  but  did  not  remove 
the  difficulty.  The  average  cost  of  each  transaction,  originally 
nearly  7d.,  nas  been  brought  down  to  sH*  Down  to  the  year 
1896,  £1.^.767  was  paid  into  the  exchequer  under  f  14  of  the 
Act  AO  Vict,  c  13.  being  the  excess  of  interest  which  had  accrued 
year  oy  year.  But  since  1895  there  have  been  deficits  in  each  year, 
principally  to  the  reduced  rate  on  consols,  the 


and  in  1905.  owing 
expenditure  c 


1  the  income  by  £88,094. 

The.  central  savings  bank  having  outgrown  its*  accommo- 
dAtioQ  in  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  a  new  site  was 


purchased  in  1898  for  £45,000  at  West  Kensington,  and  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  new  building,  costing  £300,000,  was  laid  by 
the  prince  of  Wales  on  the  24th  of  June  1899.  The  entire 
removal  of  the  buuness  was  carried  out  in  1903. 

Under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897,  sums 
awarded  as  compensation  might  be  invested  in  the  post  office 
savings  bank.  This  arrangement  proved  so  oonvenient  that 
an  act  of  1900  authorized  a  similar  investment  of  money  paid 
into  an  English  county  court  in  ordinary  actions  at  common 
law,  and  ordered  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of  an  infant  or 
lunatic.  In  1906  a  committee  was  appointed  to  go  into  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  post  office  should  provide  facilities 
for  the  insurance  of  employers  in  respect  of  liabilities  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  but  no  scheme  was  Tecom> 
mended  involving  post  office  action  either  as  principal  or  agent. 
Post  offices,  however,  exhibit  notices  drawing  attention  to  the 
liabilities  imposed  by  the  act  of  1906,  and  sub-postm^ters  are 
encouraged  to  accept  agencies  in  their  private  capacity  for 
insurance  companies  undertaking  this  class  of  insurance. 

Inducements  to  Thrift. — By  arrangement  with  the  war  office 
in  July  1893,  the  deferred  pay  of  soldiers  leaving  the  army  was 
invested  on  their  behalf  in  the  post  office  savings  bank,  but  it 
was  found  that  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  draw  out  practically 
the  whole  amount  at  once,  and  the  experiment  was  discontinued 
in  1901.  At  the  request  of  large  employers  of  labour,  an  officer  of 
the  savings  bank  attends  at  industrial  establishments  on  days 
when  wages  are  paid,  and  large  numbers  of  workmen  have  thus 
been  induced  to  become  depositors.  The  advantages  of  the  savings 
bank  appear  to  be  now  thoroughly  appreciated  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: — 


On  the  suit  of  Decanber  leoa                  1 

Nunberof 
Dcpodlon. 

Total  AnooBt 

Avcnce 
Depositor. 

•BS^ 

England  and  Wales  . 
ScotUnd  ...     .     . 
Ireland     .  '  .     .     . 

Totals  .     . 

7.685.317 
372.801 
381,865 

£ 

122.365.193 

§.126.299 

8.058.153 

£.      s.    <L 
15  18     5 
13  »5     0 
21      2      I 

I  in    4 

I  in  12 
I  in  12 

8.439.983 

135.549.645 

16      I      3 

tin     5 

On  the  sill  of  Dercnbcr  xgos. 

EngUnd  and  Wales  . 
ScotUnd  .... 
IreUnd     .... 

Touls      .     . 

9.027.1 " 

£ 

135.668,450 

6.205.339 

10.237,351 

£.     s.    <L 
15     0     7 
13  14   10 
21      3     9 

Tin  3-8 
I  in  10-4 
I  in  91 

9,963.049 

152.III.140 

15    5    4 

I  in  4-3 

Between  the  foundation  of  the  bank  and  the  end  of  1899,  upwards 
of  £648,000,000,  inclusive  of  interest,  was  credited  to  depositors, 
of  which  £474,000.000  was  withdrawn.  There  were  353,634,596 
deposits,  81,804.509  withdrawals,  27,071.556  accounts  opened, 
and  18.631,573  accounts  closed.  The  cross-entries,  or  instances 
where  the  account  is  operated  upon  at  a  different  office  fnmi  that 
at-  which  it  was  opened,  amounted  to  3^  %.  It  is  chiefly  in  respect 
of  this  facility  that  the  post  office  savings  bank  enjoys  its  advan> 
tage  over  the  trustee  savings  bank.  In  1905.  16,320,304  deposits 
were  made,  amounting  to  £43,300,617.  In  the  same  year  the  with- 
drawals numbered  7,155.283,  the  total  sum  withdrawn  being 
£42,006,037.  The  interest  credited  to  depositors  was  /3,567.3o6, 
and  the  total  sum  standing  to  their  credit  on  the  31st  oiDecembcr 
1900  was  £152.111,140. 

A  classification  of^  accounts  opened  for  '3  months  in  1896,  and 
assumed  to  be  fairly  typical,  showed  the  following  results: — 

Occupation  as  sUted  by  Depositora  Percentage 

in  opening  Account.  to  TotaL 

Professional I'SS 

Official  3-8i 

Educational i-oi 

Commercial 3-88 

Agricultural  and  fishing 1-83 

Industrial 18-43 

Railway,  shipping  and  transport 3-96 

Tradesmen  and  their  assistants 8*14 

Domestic  service 8-61 

Miscellaneous 0*37 

Married  women,  spinsters  and  children       .     .     .     50*41 

100-00 
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Woaai  and  chSdnn  of  all  nnks  ai«  bdievcd  to  be  60*39  of  the 
total  number  of  depontora. 

The  acoMuilB  opea  at  the  end  of  1895  ahowed  the  following 
onrHioa  of  depocitsi^ 

Percent. 

Bahnm  not  etcrrding        ....    £50    .     .     36*1 

Karrwling  £50  and  not  rwffding    .     .     100    .     .     24*5 

100    »     »         „         .     .     150    .  i7-j 

150    ..      M         ..  .     .    200    .     .     14-8 

,.       MO 7-3 

100K> 

The  diviaioa  according  to  number  of  account!*  in  the  same  groupa, 
vaa  90-8.  5*3,  2-2,  1*3  and  0*4  rapectively. 

Imtstanents  in  Covtmment  Stock.— In  September  1888  the  mini- 
nilm  amount  of  government  itock  which  might  be  purchased 
or  Mid  thnnigh  the  post  office  savings  bank  was  reduced  from 
£10  to  IS.,  and  it  was  also  provided  that  any  person  who  had 
parehased  stock  through  the  savings  bank  could,  if  he  so  desired, 
have  it  transferrKl  to  nis  own  name  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of 
gi^nrf  The  act  of  1893  raised  the  limit  of  stock  to  £200  in  one 
year,  and  £soo  in  all;  but  any  depositor  might  purchasB  stock,  to 
replace  stock  previously  sold,  in  one  entire  sum  during  that  year. 
If  a  depositor  exceeds  the  authorized  limits  of  deposit  m  the  post 
office  savings  bank,  the  excess  is  invested  in  stock  by  the  post 
oftoe  on  his  bdialf.  The  investments  of  depodtors  in  government 
stock,  however,  have  a  tendency  to  decrease,  and  the  sales,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  increase,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: — 


Year. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


Investments. 


Na      Amount. 


46.550 
40.893 
47.726 
39.633 
32.301 


£ 
3.192.154 
2.694*447 
3.131.17a 
2^07,546 
2.212,385 


Sales. 


Nob      Amount. 


13.574 
17,221 

22,824 


761,629 
1,054,193 
1.085,57^ 
1.131.543 
1.507,219 


Average 
price  of 
Cons< 


Naof 
DepositorL 


I38!5l2 
139.99a 


additional  five  words,  the  addresses  of  sender  and  xeceiver  being 
sent  free.  In  1885  the  charge  was  reduced  to  a  halfpenny  » 
word  throughout,  including  addresses  (a  system  of  abbreviated^ 
addresses,  which  could  be  registered  on  payment  of  a  guinea  a 
year,  being  introduced),  with  a  minimnm  charge  of  sixpence. 
To  obviate  the  damage  and  intemiption  xcsulting  from  storms 
large  munben  of  wires  have  been  laid  underground. 

In  1891  the  terms  under  which  a  new  tdcgraph  office  was  opened, 
on  the  request  of  a  person  or  persons  who  undertook  to  guarantee 
the  post  office  against  loss,  were  reduced.  In  1892  rural  sanitary 
authorities  were  empowered  to  aive  such  guarantees  out  of  the 
rates.  In  1897,  as  part  of  the  Jubilee  concessions,  the  government 
undertook  to  pay  one-half  of  any  deficiency  under  guarantees. 
During  the  nx  years  ended  in  1891  the  average  number  of  telegraph 
offices  guaranteed  each  year  was  77.  From  1892  to  1897  the 
average  rose  to  167.  In  1905  and  1906  it  amounted  to  i;p.  The 
number  of  telegraph  offices  opened  without  guarantee  has  increased 
apace,  and  there  are  now  12,993  telegraph  offices  in  all.  As  part 
of  the  Jubilee  scheme  the  charges  for  porterage  were  reduced  as 
follows:  Up  to  3  miles  free;  beyond  3  m.,  3d.  per  m.,  reckoned  from 
the  post  office ;  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  free  delivery 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night  of  any  telegram  within  the  metro- 
pdliun  postal  district.  The  cost  of  free  dttivery  up  to  3  m.  was 
estimated  at  £52,000  a  year. 

Foreign  TeUf^ams, — ^The  sixth  international  'telegraph 
conference,  held  at  Berlin  in  1884,  effected  a  reduction  in  the 
charges  to  many  countries.  E.g.  the  rate  per 
word  was  reduced  for  Russia  from  gd.  to  6(d., 
Spain  6d.  to  4id.,  Italy  sd.  to  4}d.,  and  India 
4S.  7d.  to  4S.  The  cost  of  repeating  a  message 
was  reduced  from  one-half  to  one-fourth  of  the 


Total 

holding  of 

Stock. 


12,786,190 
14,285,617 
16,165,548 
17.357.950 
17.877.644 


AumuiUu  and  Life  Inxunneet. — ^The  act  of  i88a.  n^ich  came 
into  operation  on  the  3rd  of  June  1884,  utilised  the  machinery 
of  the  post  office  savings  bank  for  annuities  and  life  insurances, 
wfakh  had  been  effectea  through  the  post  office  at  selected  towns 
in  England  and  Wales  since  the  17th  of  April  1865.  Under  the 
act  01  1882  all  payments  were  to  be  made  by  means  of  money 
deposited  in  the  savings  bank,  and  an  order  could  be  given  by  a 
depositor  that  any  sum— even  to  id.  a  week — should  be  devoted 
to  the  puichase  of  an  annuity  or  bisnrance  so  lone  as  he  retained 
a  balance  in  the  savings  bank.  In  February  1896  new  life  insur- 
ance tables  came  into  operatbn,  with  reduced  annual  rates,  and  with 
prpvisioa  for  payment  of  sums  insured  at  various  ages  as  desired. 
The  following  table  shows  the  business  done  from  1901  to  1905: — 


original  charge  for  transmission.  At  the  next  con- 
ference (1890)  held  at  Paris,  further  considerable 
reductions  were  effected,  llie  rates  to  Austria- 
Himgary  and  Italy  were  reduced  from  4id.  to  3d., 
Russia  6|d.  to  5}d.,  Portugal  s|d.  to  4id.,  Sweden 
5d.  to  4d.,  Spain  4|d.  to  4d.,  Canary  jialands  is.  7|d.  to  is.,  &c. 
The  minfmum  charge  for  any  foreign  (European)  telegram  was 
fixed  at  lod.  The  eighth  conference  (Budapest,  1896)  succeeded  in 
making  the  following  reductrans,  among  others,  from  the  United 
Kingdom:  China  7s.  to  5s.  6d.,  Java  68.  to  5s.,  Japan  8s.  to 
6s.  2d.,  Mauritius  8s.  gd.  to  5s.,  Persia  2s.  sd.  to  xs.  gd.  At  this 
conference  it  was  made  incumbent  upon  every  state  adher- 
ing to  the  union  to  fix  in  its  currency  an  equivalent  approaching 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  standard  rate  in  gold,  and  to  correct 
and  declare  the  equivalent  in  case  of  any  important  fluctuation. 


1i 

J! 


Ill 


I9OI 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


1,764 
1.679 


42,268 

42,79» 
43.973 
41.000 

45M88 


562,159 
558.770 
557.981 
520,538 
573.205 


33.269 
34.375 

^^ 
37.686 


£ 
527.371 
548.251 
571.904 
594.5<» 
614,406 


3,066 
2,973 
3,424 
2.492 
3.204 


1.365 

1.366 
1.386 


23,630 
21,764 
24.489 
21,0x1 
24,287 


«.075 
1,164 
1,2  ro 
1.297 
1,347 


£ 
14,175 

16.167 
16,965 


£ 

44.296 
34.646 

281529 

37.011 


21,972 
22,553 
22,672 

2?:?3^ 


£ 
22,647 
23.045 
23.063 
23.031 
23.376 


£ 

12.992 

14.646 
13,126 
16.878 
15.593 


TBLBGSAPBS  AMD  Telepbones 

The  history  of  the  development  of  telegraphy  and  the  early 
proposals  for  the  transference  to  the  state  of  the  telegraph 

monopoly  will  be  found  m  the  article   Tblegiaphy. 

'^•'^  On  the  sth  of  February  1870  the  Telegraph  Act 
of  the  prevknu  year  took  effect.  The  post  office  assumed 
cootnd  of  tdegrsphic  communication  within  the  United  King- 
dom, and  it  became  possible  to  send  telegrams  throughout 
the  oountry  at  a  uniform  charge  irrespective  of  locality  or  dis- 
tance. In  1885  sixpenny  tdegrama  were  introduced.  The 
diaxge  for  a  written  telegram  which  came  into  force  in  1870  was 
one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty  words,  and  threepence  for  every 


The  limit  of  letters  in  one  word  of  plain  language  was  raised 
from  10  to  X5,  and  the  number  of  figures  from  3  to  5.  The 
International  Telegraph  Bureau  was  also  ordered  to  compile 
an  enlarged  official  vocabulary  of  code  words,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  recognize  as  the  sole  authority  for  words  which 
may  be  used  in  cypher  telegrams  sent  by  the  public.  (See 
Appendix  to  Posimaskr-CeneraFs  Eeport,  1897.)  See  further 
Telxgkaph. 

Ten  years  of  state  administration  of  the  tdegraphs  had  not 
passed  before  the  postmaster-general  was  threatened  with  a 
formidable  rival  in  the  form  of  the  telephone,  which  jgfgpHo„gf 
assumed  a  practical  shape  about  the  year  1878,  the 
first  exchange  in  the  United  Kingdom  being  established  in 
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the  City  of  London  in  that  year.  The  history  of  the  telephone 
service  and  the  growth  of  the  industry  are  set  out  in  the.  article 
Telephone. 

Post  OmcE  Staw 
The  staff  of  the  post  office  on  the  3tst  of  March  1906  amounted 
to  195,433.    Of  these  41,081  were  women,  a  proportion  of  over 
one-fifth  of  the  staff.    The  postmasters  numbered  875  (in- 
cluding 10  employed  abroad),  and  the  sub-postmasters  21,037. 


preference  was  given  to  army,  navy  and  rayU  marine  i 

and  men  of  the  army  reserve.  Due  regard  was  paid  to  the  Ultimate 
claims  of  telegraph  meaaengere  or  other  pemoa  who  had  pcospecu 
of  succeeding  to  these  situations.  In  August  1897  the  goverament 
decided  to  reserve  one-half  of  all  suitable  vacandes  for  ez'soldien 
and  aailon,  aa  postmen,  portera  and  labourets*  and  piefcieuuc 
has  been  ahown  to  them  for  employment  as  lift-attendants,  care- 
takerB,&c. 

Finance.— The  foDowmg  table  ahowt  the  financial  working 
of  the  post  pffice: — 


l\ 


BqModku 


14 

hi 


Votes. 


>S84-r8Ss 
iSSo-iSgo 
l8«4-lS0S 

sBo»-i«ao 
1900-ioei 
>9OS-X906 


£ 
73o8«ri 
0.467.163 
10,748^14 
i3.i9t,oae 
M.276,886 


£ 
afitfioa 


£ 
19S.M6 

>77M4S 

aiS.sS4 

ai6jii 


£ 
S48o.a49 

9.7«.4Sl 
xi,oas.46e 


ISJQQSATO 
17.064^15 


£ 

»»^4 
70,900 
tt,S97 

St«40 
7S.7SO 


7«440 

169,008 
I7S.00O 
ase.i*7 


£ 
iS».74i 

377.U1 


£ 
•,839.ato 
3JSO.563 
4.507  J55 
S«6SJ90 
6.«77,i7S 
l.7i7,*lo 
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The  total  number  of  offices  (including  branch  offices)  was  22,088. 
The  unestabliahed  staff,  not  entitled  to  pension,  maide  up  chiefly 
of  telegraph  boys,  and  of  penons  who  are  employed  for  only 
part  of  the  day  on  post  office  business,  included  87,753  out  of 
the  grand  totsi,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  sub-postmasters. 
The  pay  and  prospects  of  almost  all  classes  have  been  greatly 
improved  since  1884,  when  the  number  stood  at  91,184.  The 
principal  schemes  of  general  revision  of  pay  have  been:  x88i, 
Fawcett's  scheme  for  sorting-derks,  sorters  and  telegraphists 
(additional  cost  £210,000  a  year),  and  for  postmen,  1882, 
£110,000:  Raikes's  various  revisions,  x888,  chief  clerks  and 
supervising  officers,  £6230;  1890,  sortiog-clerks,  sorters  and 
telegraphists,   £179,600;    1890,    supervising    force,    £65,000; 

1890,  London  sorters,  £20,700;  1891,  London  overseers,  £9400; 

1 891,  postmen,  £125,650:  Arnold  Morley,  1884,  London 
overseers,  £1400,  and  rural  auxiliaries,  £2o,ooa 

A  committee  was  appointed  in  June  1893  with  Lord  Tweedmouth 
aa  chairman,  to  consider  the  pay  and  position  of  the  post  office 
ataff,  excluding  the  clerical  force  and  those  employed  at  head- 
quartera.  The  committee  reported  on  the  1 5th  of  December  1 896  and 
ita  recommendationa  were  adopted  at  an  immediate  increaaed  ex- 
pense of  £139,000  a  year,  which  baa  aince  riaen  to  £500,000.  In 
1897  additional  concessions  were  made  at  a  cost  of  £100.000  a  year. 

In  July  1890  a  number  of  postmen  in  London  went  out  on 
strike.  Over  450  were  dismissed  in  one  morning,  and  the  work 
of  the  post  office  was  carried  on  without  interruption.  The 
men  received  no  sympathy  from  the  public,  and  most  of  them 
were  ultimately  successful  in  their  plea  to  be  reinsUted.  A 
quasi-political  agiution  was  carried  on  during  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1892  by  some  of  the  London  sorters,  who,  under  the  plea 
of  dvil  rights,  claimed  the  right  to  influence  candidates  for 
parliament  by  exacting  pledges  for  the  promise  of  parliamentary 
support.  The  leaders  were  dismissed,  and  the  post  office  hu 
upheld  the  principle  that  its  officers  are  to  hold  themselves  free 
to  serve  either  party  in  the  State  without  putting  themselves 
prominently  forward  as  political  partisans.  Parliament  has 
been  repeatedly  asked  to  sanction  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to 
reopen  the  settlement  of  the  Tweedmouth  Committee,  and 
the  telegraphists  have  been  especially  active  in  pressing  for 
a  furUier  committee.  The  rates  of  pay  at  various  dates  since 
1881  are  set  out  with  great  fullness  in  the  Parliamentary  papers 
(Postmen,  No.  237  of  1897;  Sorters,  Telegrapkists,  fire.  No.  230 
of  1898,  and  Report  oJtkeSdect  Committee  on  Post  Office  Servants, 
1907;  this  latter  contains  important  recommendations  for  the 
removal  of  many  grievances  which  the  staff  had  been  long 

agitating  to  have  removed).  „ 

:  In  November  1891  an  important  change  was  made  In  the  method 
of  recruiting  postmen,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  military 
service,  and  providing  situations  for  those  who  after  aerving  in  the 
army  or  navy  arc  IdTt  without  employment  at  a  comparatively 
early  age.    In  making  appointments  to  the  aituatioa  of  postman, 


PosTACE  Stamps 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  history  of  postage  stamps  begins 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  post-paid  envelope  was  in  common 
use  in  Paris  in  the  year  1653.  Stamped  postal  letter-paper 
(carta  postale  boUata)  was  Issued  to  the  publicl>y  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Sardinian  States  in  November  18x8,  and  «>■  mp^ 
postal  envelopes  were  issued  by  the  same  goverxmient  from 
X820  until  1836.'  Stamped  wrappers  for  newspapers  were  made 
experimentally  in  London  by  Charles  Whiting,  under  the  name 
of  "  go-frees,"  in  X830.  Four  years  later  (June  1834),  and  in 
ignorance  of  what  Whiting  had  already  done,  (diaries  Kni^t, 
the  well-known  publisher,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Althorp, 
then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  recommended  similar  wrappen 
for  adoption.  From  this  suggestion  apparently  RoiHand  Hill, 
who  is  justly  regarded  as  the  originator  of  postage  stamps,  got 
his  idea.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  adhesive  stamp  was  made 
experimentally  by  James  Chalmers  in  his  printing-office  at 
Dundee  in  August  1834.*  These  experimental  stamps  were 
printed  from  ordinary  type,  and  were  made  adhesive  by  a  wash 
of  g\mi.  Chalmers  had  already  won  local  distinction  by  his 
successful  efforts  in  1822,  for  the  acceleration  of  the  Scottish 
mails  from  London.  Those  efforts  resulted  in  a  saving  of 
forty-eight  hours  on  the  double  mail  jouzney,  and  were  highly 
appreciated  in  Scotland. 

Rowland  Hill  brought  the  adhesive  stamp  nnder  the  notice  of 
the  commissioners  of  post  office  inquiry  on  the  Z3th  of  February 
1837.  Chalmers  made  no  public  mention  of  his  stamp  of  1834 
until  November  1837. 

Rowhmd  Hill's  pamphlet  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  a  2nd  of  November 
X837,  "  to  inquire  into  the  rates  and  modes  of  charging  postage, 
with  a  view  to  such  a  reduction  thereof  as  may  be  made  without 
injury  to  the  revenue."  This  cooamittee  reported  in  favour 
of  Hill's  proposals;  and  an  act  was  passed  hi  1839,  authorising 
the  treasury  to  fix  the  rates  of  postage,  and  regulate  the  mode 
of  their  collection,  whether  by  prepayment  or  otherwise.  A 
premium  of  £200  was  offered  for  the  best,  and  £xoo  for  the  next 
best,  proposal  for  bringing  stamps  into  use,  having  r^ard  to 

*  Stamp-CaUector's  IfofasiM.  v.  i6x  seq.;  J.  E.  Gray,  lUuslrated 
Caiatogue  of  Postaie  Stamps,  6th  ed.,  x67. 

"Patrick  Chalmers,  Sir  Rowland  100  and  James  Chalmers, 
Inventor  of  the  Adhestoe  Stamp  (London.  1882),  passim.  See  also 
the  same  writer'a  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Position  of  Sir  Rowland 
HiU  made  plain  (1882),  and  hia  The  Adkesiee  Stamp:  a  Fresh  Chapter 
in  the  History  of  Post-Qffice  Reform  (iSSi).  Compare  Pearson  Hill's 
tract,  A  Paper  on  Postage  Stamps,  in  reply  to  Chalmen,  reprinted 
from  the  Pkilatdie  Record  of  November  1881.  Pcanon  Hill  has 
therein  ahown  conclusively  the  priority  oSptUdieaHon  by  Sir  Rowland 
HiU.  He  haa  aiao  given  proof  of  Jamea  Chalmers'a  expreaa  acknow- 
ledgment of  that  priority.  But  he  haa  not  weakened  the  evidence 
of  the  priority  of  invention  by  Chalmers. 
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*  (z)  the  ooD'vtnience  as  regards  tlie  public  use;  (2)  tlie  lecurity 
against  foiiery;  (3)  the  facility  of  being  checked  and  distin- 
guisbed  at  the  post  office,  which  must  of  necessity  be  rapid; 
and  (4)  the  expense  of  the  production  and  circulation  of  the 
stamps."  To  this  inviution  3600  replies  were  received,  but  no 
improvement  was  made  upon  Rowhmd  Hill's  suggestions.  A 
farther  Minute,  of  the  26th  of  December  1839,  announced  that 
the  treasury  had  dedded  to  require  that,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  postage  of  letters  should  be  prepaid,  and  such  prepayment 
effected  fay  means  of  stamps.  Stamped  covers  or  wrappers, 
stamped  envelopes,  and  adhesive  stamps  were  to  be  issued  by 
government.  The  stamps  were  engraved  by  Messrs  Perkins, 
Bacon  &  Fetch,  of  Fleet  Street,  from  Hill's  designs,  and  the 
Mutaeady  envelopes  and  covers  by  Messrs  Gowes  &  Son,  of 
Blackfriars.  The  stamps  were  appointed  to  be  brought  into  use 
on  the  6th  of  May  1840,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  issued 
to  the  public  as  early  as  the  zst  of  May.  The  penny  stamp, 
bearing  a  profile  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  coloured  black,  and 
the  twopenny  stamp  blue,  with  diedL-letters  in  the  lower 
angles  C^  all  four  angles  from  April  1858).  Up  to  the  a8th  of 
January  1854  the  stamps  were  not  officially  perforated,  except 
in  the  session  of  1851,  when  stamps,  perforated  by  a  Mr 
Archer,  were  issued  at  the  House  of  Commons  post  office.  In 
1853  the  government  purchased  Archer's  patent  for  £4000. 
The  stamps  were  first  water-marked  in  April  1840. 

The  canton  of  ZQrich  was  the  first  foreign  state  to  adopt  postage 
■tamps,  in  1843.  The  tUmps  reached  America  in  the  same  year, 
being  intzoduced  by  the  govemmenC  of  Brazil.  That  of  the  United 
States  did  not  adopt  them  until  1847;  but  a  tentative  inue  was 
made  by  the  post  office  of  I^ew  York  m  1845.  An  adhesive  sump 
was  alao  issued  at  St  Louis  m  the  same  year,  and  in  Rhode  Island 
in  the  next.  In  Europe  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Geneva  (1844)  and  of 
Basel  (1845)  soon  followed  the  example  set  by  ZQrich.  In  the 
Rnaaan  Emfnre  the  use  of  postage  stamps  became  general  in  1848 

J  after  preliminary  issues  at  St  Peterabuig  and  in  Fmland  in  1845). 
France  issued  them  in  1 840.  The  same  year  witnessed  their  intro- 
duction into  Tuscany,  BeLnum  and  Bavaria,  and  also  into  New 
South  Wales.      Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Spain.  Italy,  followed 


in  i8«x  The  use  of  postage  stamps  seems  to  have  extended  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  (1851?)  a  year  before  it  reached  the  Dutch 
Ncthcilands  (1852).  Within  twenty-five  years  of  the  first  issue 
of  a  postase  stamp  in  London,  the  known  varieties,  issued  in  all 
parts  of  the  worid,  amounted  to  1391.  Of  these  &11  were  of 
Eofopean  origin,  3^  were  American,  50  Asiatic,  55  African.  The 
varieties  of  stamp  issued  in  the  several  countries  of  Oceania  were 
103.  Of  the  whole  1391  sumps  no  less  than  811  were  already 
obsolete  in  1865,  leaving  580  still  in  currency.  (  ' 

English  Issues 
0')  Ltne-engraved  Stamps. 

HaifPexny  Stamp. — ^First  issue,  October  I,  1870:  siae  18  mm. 
by  14  mm. ;  lake-red  varying  to  rose-red. 

Ow  Penny  Stamp.— First  issue,  1st  (for  6th)  May  1840:  the 
head  executed  by  Frederick  Heath,  from  a  drawing  by  Henry 
Corbould  of  William  Wyon's  medal  struck  to  commemorate  her 
majesty's  vint  to  the  City  of  London  on  the  9th  of  November  1837: 
size  23|  mm.  by  i8f  mm. ;  black,  watermarlrad  with  a  small  crown : 
a  few  dwets  in  1841  struck  in  red,  two  essays  were  made  in  April 
and  October  1840  in  blue  and  blue-back;  imperforate.  The 
second  issne,  January  ao.  i84i,  differed  only  from  the  first  issue 
as  to  eolour--red  instead  of  black.  It  is  suted  *  that  the  colour, 
"  thoa^  always  officially  referred  to  as  '  red,'  was  really  a  red- 
brown,  and  this  may  be  r^arded  as  the  normal  cdour;  but  con- 
aideiaUe  variatioos  in  tone  and  shade  (brick-red,  orange-red,  lake- 
red)  occurred  from  time  to  time,  often  accentuated  by  the  blueing 
of  the  paper,  though  primarily  due  to  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
anethod  employed  tor  prepanng  the  ink."  The  change  of  colour 
from  black  was  made  in  order  to  render  the  obliteration  (now  in 
black  instead  of  red  ink)  more  distinct;  imperforate.  Third 
sssne,  February  1854:  sooall  crown  watermark;  perforated  16 
<«x.  16  holes  to  2  centimetres).  The  fourth  issue,  January  1855, 
diffcnd  only  from  the  third  issue  in  being  perforated  14.  Ftfth 
issue,  Fdnuary  1855:  from  a  new  die,  with  minute  variations  of 
engraving.    In  the  second  die  the  eyelid  is  more  distinctly  shaded, 

i  aostnl  more  curved,  and  the  band  round  the  hair  has  a  thkk 


dark  fine  forming  its  lower  ed| 

atcd  16  and  14.    Sixth  issue,  July  1853: 

perforated    14;  a  certain  number   x6.     Saenth  issue,   January 


.  dge.    Small  crown  watermark;  perfor- 
ated 16  and  14.    Sixth  issue,  July  1853:  large  crown  watermark; 


l^:  carmine-rose  varying  from  pale  to  very  deep.    Large  crown 
'     perforated,  chiefly  14.    Eighth  issue,  April  i,  1864: 


check-lettcn  in  all  four  comers  instead  of  two  only;  large  crown 
watermark;  perforated  14. 

In  1880  the  line^ngraved  one  penny  sUmps  were  superseded  by 
the  surface-printed  one  of  simihu-  value  in  Venetian  red,  designed 
andprinted  by  Messrs  De  la  Rue  &  Co. 

Three-halfpenny  51temp.— October  i,  1870;  large  crown  water- 
mark; lake-red:  perforated  14.  Superseded  in  October  1880  by 
De  la  Rue's  surface-printed  sump. 

Twopenny  Stamp.— First  issue,  1st  (for  6th)  May  1840:  small 
crown  watermark;  light  blue,  dark  blue;  imperforate.  Second 
issue,  March  1841:  small  crown  watermark;  white  line  below 
"Postage"  and  above  "Twopence";  dull  to  dark  blue;  imper- 


forate.   Third  issue,  February  (?)  1854:  small  crown  watermark 
blue,  dark  blue;  perforated  16.    Fourth  issue,  March  1855: 
crown  watermark;  blue,  dark  blue;  perforated  14.     Fifth  issue, 


July  1853:  large  crown  watermark;  blue;  perforated  16;  blue, 
dark  blue;  perforated  14.  Sixth  issue.  May  0)  1857:  large  crown 
watermark;  white  lines  thinner,  blue,  dark  blue;  perforated  14: 
dark  blue;  perforated  16.  Seventh  issue,  Tuly  1858:  large  crown 
watermark;  white  lines  as  in  fifth  issue;  deep  to  very  deep  blue; 


perforated  i6w  Eighth  issue,  April  (?)  1869:  large  crown  water- 
mark; white  lines  thinner;  dull  blue,  deep  to  very  deep  blue, 
violet  blue:  perforated  14.    Superseded  in  December  1880  by  De 


la  Rue's  surface-printed  stamp. 

Oi)  Embossed  Stamps. 

Pkoduoed  by  Dryden  Brothers,  of  Lambeth,  from  designs  sub- 
mitted by  Mr  Ormond  Hill  of  Somerset  House,  engraved  after 
Wyon's  medal. 

Stxpenee.—Maach  i,  1854:  violet,  reddish  lilac,  dark  violet; 
imperforate^  Superseded  in  October  1836  by  De  la  Rue's  surface- 
pnnted  sump. 

Tenpence.—'Sovember  6,  1848:  pale  to  very  deep  chestnut- 
brown;  imperforate.  Superseded  by  De  hi  Rue's  surface-printed 
sump  in  1867. 


>  Wright  and  Creeke,  History  of  the  Adhesive  Stamp  of  the  British 
ida  0eaiidhUfor  Postal  and  Telegraph  Purposes  (London,  1899). 


One  Shilling. — September  11,  1847:  emerald  green,  pure  deep 
green,  yellow-green;  imperforate.  Superseded  in  November  1856 
by  De  la  Rue's  surface-printed  sump. 


Cm.)  Surface-printed  Stamps  before  i88o.\^ 

Tuopence-half-penny.— First  issue,  July  i,  1875:  small  anchor 
watermark;  lilac-rose;  perforated  I4<  Second  usue.  May  1876: 
orb  watermark;  lilac-rose,  perforated  14.  Third  issue,  February 
3,  1880:  orb  watermark;  cobalt,  and  some  ultramarine:  perforated 
la.  Fourth  issue,  March  23,  x88i:  large  crown  watermark;  bright 
blue;  perforated  14.  ■  '»f         •'•v      «>:..  j 

TTireepence.—M  perforated  14.  First  issue.  May"  i,""  1862: 
heraldic  emblems  watermark;  carmine  (pale  to  deep).  Seamd  issue, 
March  i,  1865:  same  watermark  as  above;  carmine-pink.  Third 
issue,  July  1867:  watermarked  with  a  spray  of  rose;  carmine- 
pink,  carmine-rose.  Fourth  issue,  July  1873-  watermark  as  third 
issue;  carmine-rose.  Fifth  issue,  January  i,  x88x :  watermark  large 
crown;  carmine-rose.  Sixth  issue,  January  x,  1883;  watermark 
as  fifth  issue;  purple  shades  overprinted  with  value  m  deep  pink. 

Fourpenu.— AW  perforated  14.  First  issue,  July  31,  1855: 
watermark  small  garter;  deep  and  dull  carmine.  Se^nd  issue. 
February  1856:  watermark  medium  garter;  pale  carmine.  Third 
issue,  November  x,  1856:  watermark  medium  garter;  dull  rose. 
Fourth  issue,  January  1857:  watermark  large  garter;  dull  and 
pale  to  deep  rose,  pink.  Fifth  issue,  January  15,  1862:  water- 
mark large  garter;  carmine-vermilion,  vermilion-red.  Sixth  issue, 
July  1865:  watermark  large  garter;  pale  to  dark  vermilion.  Seventh 
usue,  Nlarch  1,  1876;  watermark  large  garter;  pale  vermilion. 
Eighth  issue,  February  27,  1877:  watermark  large  garter;  pale 
sage-green.  Ninth  issue,  July  1880:  watermark  large  garter; 
mouse-brown.  Tenth  issue,  January  i,  1881 :  ^yifatermark  large 
crown ;  mouse-brown.  "  1 

5fx^«fKe.— All  perforated  14.  First  issue,  October  ai,  1836:  no 
letters  in  angles;  watermark  heraldic  emblems;  dull  lilac.  Second 
issue,  December  1,  1862:  small  white  letters  in  angles;  otherwise 
as  fint  issue.  Third  issue,  April  I,  186^:  large  white  letters  in 
angles;  otherwise  as  first  issue.  Fourth  fuac,  June  1867:  water- 
mark spray  of  rose;  otherwise  as  third  issue;  some  in  bright  lilac 
Fifth  issue,  March  i860:  as  fourth  issue;  lilac,  deep  lilac,  purple- 
lilac  Sixth  issue,  April  1,  1872:  as  fourth  issue;  Inright  chestnut- 
brown.  Seventh  issue,  October  187a:  as  fourth  issue;  Duff.  Eighth 
issue,  April  1873:  as  fourth  issue;  greenish  grey.  Ninth  issue, 
April  I,  1874:  watermarked  as  fourth  issue;  large  coloured  letters  in 
angles;  greenish  grey.  Tenth  issue,  January  i,  1881 :  large  crown 
watermark;  othdwiae  as  ninth  issue.  Eleventh  issue,  January  i, 
1883:  as  tenth  issue;  purple,  overprinted  with  value  in  deep 
pink. 


ftfJU^mM.— September    11,    1876:    watermark    large   garter; 

rome-yellow,  pale  yeUow;  perforated  14. 

Ninepence.— All  perforated  14.    First  issue,  January  15.  1862: 


watermark  heraldic  emblems;  ochre-brown,  bright  bistre.    Second 
issue,  December  1,  1865:  watermark  as  above:  bistre-brown,  straw, 

Third  issue,  October  1867 :  watermark  spray  of  rose;  straw.     

Tenpenu. — ^July  I,  1867:  watermark  spray  of  rose;  red-brown; 
perforated  14.'' 
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One  Shitling.—MX  perforated  14.  First  issue,  November'  1, 
1856:  watermark  heraldic  emblems;  no  letters  in  angles;  dull 
green,  pale  to  dark  green.  Second  issue,  December  1,  1862:  as 
above:  small  white  letters  in  aiwles;  pale  to  dark  green.  Third 
issue,  February  1865:  as  above:  large  white  letters  in  angles;  pale 


to  dark  green*^  bluish  green.     Fourth  issue,  August  1867:  water 
mark  spray  ol  rose;  otherwise  as  third  *  ^    * 


_.    Fifth  issue,  September 
otherwise  as  fourth  issue; 


ird  issue;  pale  to  dsurk  green, 
X  1873:  large  coloured  letters 
r,  light  to  dark  green,  bluish 


green.    Sixth  issue,  October  14,   1880:  as  fifth  issue;  pale  red- 
brown.    Seventh  issue,  June  I5>  "" 
otherwise  as  sixth  issue;  pale  led-t 


Seventh  issue,  June  15,  1881:   watermark  lai^  crown; 


r%oo  ShiUii^s, — ^Watermark  spray  oi  rose;  perforated  14.  First 
issue,  July  i,  1867:  pale  to  full  blue,  very  deep  blue.  Second 
issue,  February  1880:  light  brown. 

Five  Shillings.— First  issue,  July  i,  1867:  watermarked  with 
a  cross  paU;  pink,  pale  rose;  perforated  15}  by  15.  Second  issne, 
November  1882:  watermark  large  anchor;  carmine-pink;  perfor- 
ated 14. 

Ten  Shillings. — First  issue,  September  26,  1878:  watermark 
cross  paU ;  green-srey ;  perforated  1 5}  by  1 5.  Second  issue,  February 
1883 :  watermark  large  anchor;  green-grey;  perforated  14. 

One  Pound.— First  issue,  September  26,  1878:  watermark  cross 
pati;  brown-violet;  perforated  15^  by  15.    Sec4md  issue,  December 
1882 :  watermark  large  anchor ;  brown-violet ;  perforated  14. 
(iv.)  After  1880. 

In  1880-1881  the  halfpenny,  penny,  three-halfpenny  and  two- 
penny surface-printed  sUmpe  superseded  the  line-engraved  stamps 
of  tibe  same  value,  and  a  new  surface-^nted  stamp  of  fivepence 
was  introduced.  These  sumps  are  distinguished  from  the  sumps 
already  described  by  the  absence  of  i^tc-numbers  and  (except 
in  the  penny  sump)  of  check-letters  in  the  comers;  also  by  the 
coarser  style  of  engraving  necessary  for  printing  by  machines 
driven  by  steam-power. 

Ong  Halfpenny.— First  issue,  October  14,  1880:  large  crown 
watermark:  pale  green,  bluish  green,  dark  green;  perforated  14. 
Second  issue,  April  i.  1884:  slate-blue. 

One  Penny. — ^January  i,  1880:  large  crown  watermark;  Venetian 
red;  poiorated  14. 

Three-JuUfi>ence.—Octcbtr  14,  1880:  large  crown  watermark; 
Venetian  red;  perforated  14. 

rwp^cuce.— December  8.  1880:  large  crown  watermark;  pale  to 
very  deep  carmine  red ;  perforated  14. 

Fivepence. — March  15,  1881 :  large  crown  watermark;  dark  dull 
indigo,  indigo-black;  perforated  14. 

Tne  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act  which  came  into  force 
on  June  i,  1881,  made  it  unnecessary  to  provide  separate  penny 
sumps  for  posul  and  fiscal  purposes.  By  an  act  of  1883  (45 
A  46  Vkt.  c  72)  it  became  unnecessary  to  provide  separate  sUmps 
for  posul  and  fiscal  purposes  up  to  and  including  sumps  of  the 
value  of  2S.  6d.    A  new  series  was  therefore  issued  ^-^   • 

One  Penny.— M\  perforated  14.  First  issue,  July  12,  1881: 
large  crown  watermark;  14  pearls  in  each  angle;  purple-lilac,  purple. 
Second  issue,  December  12,  1881:  as  first  issue;  10  pearls  in  each 
anale;  purple. 

Three-haifpence.—h:pn\  i,  1884:  large  crown  watermark;  purple; 
perforated  14. 

Twopence.— 'Ditto.  ^ 

Twopence-halfpenny.— Dxiib. 

Threepence.— uitxo. 

Fourpenu. — Ditto,  except  in  colour  (sea-green). 

Fivepenu. — ^As  fourpencc 

Sixpence.— Tyjxto. 

Ninepence. — Ditto. 

One  Shilling.— Ditto. 

Two  Shillings  and  Sixpenu.—Ju\y  22,  1883:  watermark  large 
mnchor;  purple,  dull  lilac,  dark  purple;  perforated  14. 

Five  Shillings. — April  I,  1884:  ditto;  pale  to  very  deep  carmine. 

Ten  Shillings.— Ditto;  pale  blue,  cobalt,  light  to  dull  blue. 

One  Pound. — First  issue,  April  i,  1884:  large  crown  watermark. 
%  appearing  in  each  stamp;  brown-violet;  perforated  14.  Second 
usue,  January  27,  1891:  same  watermark;  bright  green;  perforated 
14- 

Five  PMtnds.— March  21. 1882:  large  anchor  watermark;  orange- 
vermilion,  vermilion,  bright  vermilion;  perforated  14. 

Following  upon  the  report  of  a  committee  of  officials  of  the 
General  Post  Office  and  Somerset  House,  a  series  of  new  sUmps. 
commonly  known  as  the  "Jubilee"  issue,  was  introduced  on 
January  1,  1887,  all  of  which  between  one  halfpenny  and  one 
shilling  exclusive  were  printed  either  in  two  colours  or  on  a  coloured 
paper,  so  that  each  sUmp  was  printed  in  part  in  one  or  other  of 
the  doubly  fugitive  inks    green  and  purple. 

One  Halfpenny. — January  I,  1887:  large  crown  watermark; 
orange-vermilion  to  bright  vermilion;  perforated  i^ 

7arM-Ad//^nw«.~Jattuary  i,  1887:  as  the  halfpenny;  .green 
and  purple. 

Twopence. — Ditto:  green  and  scarlet  to  carmine. 

Twopence-halfpenny.— jAnuAty  i,  1887:  blue  paper;  watermark 
large  crown;  dark  purple;  perfocated  14. 


Thrupence.—Jzn\iUTy  i,  1887:  yellow  paper;  watermarlDBd  with 
a  large  crown;  purpk;  perforated  14. 

Fourpenu. — ^January  I,  1887:  watermark  and  perforation  aa 
in  threepence;  green  and  brown. 

Fonrpenu-halfpenny.—SepVeaAitt  15,  1892:  as  the  fourpenoe; 
green  and  carmine. 

/'«se^«fKe.'--)anuary  i,  1887:  aa  the  fourpence;  purple  and  blue. 

Sixpence. — ^Januaiy  i,  1887:  pale  red  paper;  watermarked  with 
a  large  crown;  purple;  perforated  14. 

i^TtiMpmce.— January  i,  1887:  large  crown  watermark;  purple 
and  blue;  perforated  14. 

Tenpeiwe. — February  24,  1890:  as  the  ninepenoe;  purple  and 
carmine-red. 

One  Shilling. — ^January  i,  1887:  as  the  ninepence;  green. 

The  various  fiscal  sumps  admitted  to  postage  uses,  the  over- 
printed official  sumps  for  use  by  government  departments,  and 
the  sUmps  specially  surcharged  for  use  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  do 
not  call  for  detailed  notice  in  this  article. 

The  distinctive  teUtraph  stamjps  are  as  follows: — 

One  Halfpenny. — Apnl  i,  1880:  shamrock  watermark;  orange 
vermilion ;  perforated  14. 

One  Pcimy.— February  I,  1876:  as  the  halfpenny;  reddish 
brown. 

Threepence. — Perforated  14.  First  issue,  February  i,  1876: 
watermark  spray  of  rose;  carmine.  Second  issue,  August  1881: 
watermark  large  crown;  carmine. 

Fourpenu.--Muc!h  i,  1877:  *  watermark  large  garter;  pale 
sage-green;  perforated  14. 

^Sixpence.— Pttionted  14.  First  issue,  March  i,  1877:  water- 
mark spray  of  rose;  greenish-grey.  Second  issue,  July  1881:  aa 
first  issue;  watermark  large  crown. 

One  Shilling. — Perforated  14.  First  issue,  February  i.  1876: 
watermark  spray  of  rose;  neen.  Second  issue,  October  1880: 
watermark  spray  of  rose;  pale  red-brown.  Third  issue,  Felmiary 
1881 :  watermark  laree  crown ;  pale  red  brown. 

Three  Shillings.— Ferforzted  14:  slate  blue.  First  issue,  March  i, 
1877:  watermark  spray  of  rose.  Second  issne,  Augtist  1881: 
watermark  large  crown. 

Five  Shillings. — First  issue,  February  I.  1876:  watermark  crosa 
pati;  dark  to  light  rose;  perforated  15  by  1S|.  Second  issue, 
August  1 881:  watermark  large  anchor;  carmine-rose;  perforated 

H' 

Ten  Shillings.— Msktch  1,  1877;  watermark  croas  paU;  green- 
grey;  perforated  15  by  15). 

One  Pound. — March  t,  1877:  watermark  shamrock;  brown- 
purple;  perforated  14. 

Fioe  Pounds. — March  i,  1877:  watermark  shamrock;  orange- 
vermilion:  perforated  15}  by  1 5- 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  sumps  specially  prepared  for 
the  army  telegraphs. 

BsmsB  Colonies  and  Dependencbs 

Australian  Commonwealih.—ln.  1905  there  were  6654  pott 
offices  open;  311,401,539  letters  and  cards,  171,844,868  news- 
papers, book-packets  and  ciroilaxs,  3,168,810  parcels,  and 
13,680,239  telegrams  were  received  and  despatched;  the  revenue 
was  £2,738,146  and  the  expenditure  £3,730,735. 

New  Zealand.— In  1905  there  were  1937  post  offices  open; 
74,767,288  letters  and  cards,  47i334f263  newspapeis,  book- 
packets  and  drctilars,  392,017  paixels,  and  5,640,219  telegrams 
were  dealt  with.  The  revenue  from  the  post  office  was  £410,968, 
and  from  telegraphs  £373,91  z,  while  the  expenditure  on  the  post 
office  was  £303,146  and  on  telegraphs  £376,581. 

Dominion  of  Canada. — In  1905  there  were  10,879  pott  offices 
open;  331,793,500  letters  and  cards,  60,405,000  newqiapcrs, 
book-packets  and  circulars,  and  58,338  parcels  were  received 
and  despatched.  The  revenue  from  the  pott  office  amounted 
to  £1,053,548,  and  from  telegraphs  £38,737,  while  the  expendi- 
ture was,  on  the  post  office  £953,653  and  on  telegraphs  £78.934- 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Tbt  number  of  post  offices  open  in  1905 
was  1043;  7,596,600  letters  and  cards,  3,706,960  newspapers, 
book-paJckeU  and  circulan,  536,800  parcels,  and  6,045,228 
telegrams  were  dealt  with.  The  revenue  from  the  pott  office 
was  £433,056,  and  from  telegraphs  £306.843  the  expcnditiue 
being,  £456,171  on  the  post  office  and  £373,863  on  telegraphs. 

British  India.— In  Z905  there  were  16,033  pott  offices  open; 
S97>707,867  letters  and  cards,  76,671,197  newspapers,  book- 
packets  and  circulars,  4>54i>367  parcels,  and  9.098,345  tde» 
grains  were  dealt  with.  The  revenue  from  the  post  office  was 
£1,566,704  and  from  telegraphs  £733,193,  while  the  expenditure 
was,  on  the  post  office,  £1,199,557  and  on  telegraphs  £546.914- 
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Framce 

The  French  postal  system  was  founded  by  Louis  XI.  (June 
19,  1464)1  vi^  largely  extended  by  Charles  IX.  (1565),  and 
_  .  received    considerable    improvements    at    various 

periods  under  the  respective  governments  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  (1603,  162a,  1637  seq.).* 
In  1627  France  originated  a  postal  mon^-transmission  i^tem, 
a  system  of  cheap  registration  for  letters.  The  postmaster  who 
thus  anticipated  modem  improvements  was  Pierre  d'Alm^ras, 
a  man  of  high  birth,  who  gave  about  £20,000  (of  modem  money) 
for  the  privilege  of  serving  the  public.  The  turmoils  of  the 
Fronde  wrecked  much  that  he  had  achieved.  The  first  farm  of 
postal  income  was  made  in  1672,  and  by  farmers  it  was  adminis- 
tered until  Jime  1790.  To  increase  the  income  postmaster- 
ships  for  a  long  time  were  not  only  sold  but  made  bcreditaxy. 
Many  administrative  improvements  of  detail  were  introduced, 
indeed,  by  Mazarin  (1643),  by  Louvois  (c.  1680  seq.),  and  by 
Cardinal  de  Fleury  (1728);  but  many  formidable  abuses  also 
continued.  The  revolutionary  government  transferred  rather 
than  removed  them.  Characteristically,  it  put  a  board  of  post- 
masters in  room  of  a  farming  postmaster-general  and  a  con- 
trolling one.  Napoleon  (during  the  consulate')  abolished  the 
board,  recommitted  the  business  to  a  postmaster-general  as  it 
bad  been  under  Louis  XIII.,  and  greatly  improved  the  details 
of  the  sovice;  Napoleon's  organization  of  1802  is,  in  substance, 
that  which  now  obtains,  although,  of  course,  large  modifications 
and  devdopments  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.' 

The  university  of  Paris,  as  early  as  the  13th  century,  pos- 
sessed a  special  postal  system,  for  the  abolition  of  which  in  the 
xSth  it  received  a  large  compensation.  But  it  continued  to 
possess  certain  minor  postal  privileges  until  the  Revolution.* 

Mazarin's  edict  of  the  3rd  of  December  1643  shows  that  France 
at  that  date  had  a  parcel  post  as  well  as  a  letter  post.  That  edict 
creates  for  each  head  post  office  throughout  the  kingdom  three 
several  officers  styled  respectively  (i)  comptroller,  (2)  weigher, 
(3)  assessor;  and,  instead  of  remunerating  them  by  salary,  it 
directs  the  addition  of  one-fourth  to  the  existing  letter  rate  and 
pared  rate,  and  the  division  of  the  surcharge  between  the  three. 
Fleury's  edicts  of  1728  make  sub-postmasters  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  loss  of  letters  or  parcels;  they  also  make  it  necessary 
that  senders  shotild  post  their  letters  at  an  office,  and  not  give 
them  to  the  carriers,  and  regulate  the  book-post  by  directing 
that  book  parcels  (whether  MS.  or  printed)  shall  be  open  at  the 
ends.*  In  2758,  almost  eighty  years  after  Dockwra's  estab- 
lishment of  a  penny  post  in  London,  an  historian  of  that  city 
published  an  accoimt  of  it,  which  in  Paris  came  under  the  eye 
of  Qaude  Piarron  de  Chamousset,*  who  obtained  letters-patent 
to  do  the  like,  and,  before  setting  to  work  or  seeking  profit  for 
himself,  issued  a  tract  with  the  title,  Mtnunre  sur  la  pctile-posU 
itablie  d  Londra,  sur  la  modiU  de  laqueUe  on  pourrail  en  Uablir  de 
umUables  dans  les  plus  grandes  villes  d'Europe.  The  reform 
was  successfully  carried  out. 

By  this  time  the  general  post  office  of  France  was  producing 

^  For  the  details,  see  Ency.  Brit.,  8th  ed,  xviii.  420-424,  and 
Majdme  Du  Camp,  "  L' Administration  des  Postes,"  in  Revue  des 
iemx  mcndes  (1865).  2nd  series,  vol.  Ixvii.  169  acq. 

'  38  Phiviose,  an  XII. -the  i8th  of  February  1804. 

'Le  Qmen  de  la  Neufville.  Usagts  des  postes  (1730),  pp.  59-67. 
80.  121-121,  r47-l40.  286-291;  Maxime  du  Camp,  op.  cU.  passim; 
Pierre  Cleinent.  Appriciatton  des  consiquenus  de  la  riforme 
postaie,  passim:  Loiet.  CaseUe  tinUe  (Aug.  16,  1653);  Fureti&re.  Le 
Jtomtan  aourgnis  (in  Du  Camp,  ul  supra) ;  "  Die  ereten  Posteinricht- 
ungea.  a.s.w.,  "  in  U  Union  postaie,  viii.  138;  Ordonnances  des  Rois 
de  France,  as  cited  by  A.  de  Rothschild,  Histoire  de  la  poste-aux- 
Uures  (trd  cd..  1876).  1.  171.  216.  269.  We  quote  M.  de  Rothschild's 
clever  book  with  some  misgivings.  It  -is  eminently  sparkling  in 
styte,  and  most  readable;  but  its  citations  arc  so  given  that  one 
B  c<HMtantly  in  doubt  lest  they  be  given  at  second  or  even  at  third 
haad  instead  of  from  the  sources.  The  essay  of  M.  du  Camp  is. 
up  to  its  date,  far  more  trustworthy.  He  approaches  his  subject 
as  a  miblicist.  M.  de  Rothschild  as  a  stamp-collector. 

*  There  are  several  charters  confirmatory  of  this  original  privilege. 
The  earliest  of  these  is  of  1296  (Philip  "  the  Fair  "). 

*  Ordcnnanees,  Ac.  as  abo^-e. 

*Thefe  is  an  interesting  biographical  notice  of  Piarron  de 
ChatDoosaet  in  Le  Journal  ojiciel  of  July  5,  1875. 


a  considerable  and  growing  revenue.  In  1676  the  farmers  had 
paid  to  the  king  £48,000  in  the  money  of  that  day.  A  century 
later  they  paid  a  fixed  rent  of  £353.000,  and  covenanted  to  pay 
in  addition  one-fifth  of  their  net  profits.  In  1788— the  date 
of  the  last  letting  to  farm  of  the  postal  revenue— the  fixed  and 
the  variable  payments  were  commuted  for  one  settled  sum  of 
£480,000  a  year.  The  result  of  the  devastations  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  of  the  wars  of  the  empire  together  is  shown  strikingly 
by  the  fact  that  in  1814  the  gross  income  of  the  post  office  was 
but  little  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  net  income  in  1788.  Six 
years  of  the  peaceful  government  of  Louis  XVIII.  raised  the 
gross  annual  revenue  to  £928,000.  On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution 
of  1830  it  reached  £1,348,000.  Towards  the  close  of  the  next 
reign  the  post  office  yielded  £2,100,000  (gross).  Under  the 
revolutionary  government  of  i848r-x849  it  declined  again  (falling 
in  1850  to  £1,744,000);  under  that  of  Napoleon  III.  it  rose 
steadily  and  uniformly  with  every  year.  In  1858  the  gross 
revenue  was  £2,296,000,  in  186S  £3,596,000. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  French  postal  authorities  was  severely 
tried  by  the  exigencies  of  the  German  War  of  1870-71.  The 
first  contrivance  was  to  organize  a  pigeon  service  (see  . 
also  Pigeon  Post),  carrymg  microscopic  despatches , 
prepared  by  the  aid  of  photographic  appliances.'  The  . 
number  of  postal  pigeons  employed  was  363.  of  which 
number  fifty-seven  returned  with  despatches.  During  the  height 
of  the  siege  the  English  postal  authorities  received  letters  for 
transmission  by  pigeon  post  into  Paris  by  way  of  Tours,  subject 
to  the  regulations  that  no  information  concerning  the  war  was 
given,  that  the  number  of  words  did  not  exceed  twenty,  that 
the  letters  were  delivered  open,  and  that  5d.  a  word,  with  a  registra- 
tion fee  of  6d.,'  was  prepaid  as  postage.  At  this  rate  the  postage 
of  the  200  letters  on  each  folio  was  £40,  that  on  the  eighteen  pellicles 
of  sixteen  folios  each,  earned  by  one  pigeon,  £11,520.  Each  des- 
patch was  repeated  until  its  arrival  had  been  acknowledged  by 
balloon  post;  consequently  many  were  sent  off  twenty  and  some 
even  more  than  thirty  times.  The  second  step  was  to  establish  a 
regular  system  of  postal  balloons,  fifty-one  being  employed  for  letter 
service  and  ux  for  telegraphic  service.  To  M.  Durnouf  belongs 
much  of  the  honour  of  making  the  balloon  service  successful.  On 
the  basis  of  experiments  carried  out  by  him  a  decree  of  the  26th  of 
September  1870  regulated  the  new  postal  system.  Out  of  sixty- 
four  several  ascents,  each  costing  on  the  average  about  £200. 
fifty-seven  achieved  their  purpose,  notwithstanding  the  building 
by  Krupp  of  twenty  guns,  supplied  with  telescopic  apparatus, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  postal  iMilloons.  Only  five  were  captured, 
and  two  others  were  lost  at  sea.  The  aggregate  weight  of  the  letters 
and  newspapers  thus  aerially  mailed  by  the  French  post  office 
amounted  to  about  eight  tons  and  a  half,  including  upwards  of 
3.000,000  letters;  and,  besides  the  aeronauts,  ninety-one  passengers 
were  conveyed.  The  heroism  displayed  by  the  French  balloon 
postmen  was  equalled  by  that  of  many  01  the  ordinary  letter- 
carriers  in  the  conveyance  of  letters  through  the  catacombs  and 
quarries  of  Paris  and  its  suburbs,  and,  under  various  disguises, 
often  through  the  midst  of  the  Prussian  army.  Several  lost  their 
lives  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  in  some  cases  saving  their 
despatches  by  the  sacrifice.'  During  the  war  the  Marseilles  route 
for  the  Anglo-Indian  mails  was  abandoned.  They  were  sent 
through  Belgium  and  Germany,  by  the  Brenner  Pass  to  Brindisi. 
and  thence  by  Italian  packets  to  Alexandria.  The  French  route 
was  resumed  m  1872." 


'  The  despatches  carried  by  the  pigeons  were  in  the  first  instance 
photographed  on  a  reduced  scale  on  thin  sheets  of  paper,  the  original 
writing  being  preserved,  but  after  the  ascent  of  the  twenty-fifth 
balloon  leaving  the  city  an  improved  system  was  organized.  The 
communications,  whether  public  despatches,  newspapers  or  private 
letters,  were  printed  in  ordinary  type,  and  micro-photographed  on 
to  thin  films  of  collodion.  Each  pellicle  measured  less  than  2  in. 
by  I,  and  the  reproduction  of  sixteen  folio  pages  of  type  contained 
above  3000  private  letters.  These  pellic'es  were  so  light  that 
50.000  despatches,  weighing  less  than  i  gramme,  were  regarded  as 
the  weight  for  one  pigeon.  In  order  to  ensure  their  safety  durine 
transit  the  films  were  rolled  up  tightly  and  placed  in  a  small  quill 
which  was  attached  longitudinally  to  one  of  the  tai^eathers  of 
the  bird.  On  their  arrival  in  Paris  they  were  flattcflid  out  and 
thrown  by  means  of  the  electric  lantern  on  to  a  screen,  copied  by 
clerks,  and  despatched  to  their  destination.  This  method  was 
afterwards  improved  upon,  sensitive  paper  being  substituted  for 
the  screen,  so  that  the  letters  were  printed  at  once  and  distributed. 

•  Seventeenth  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  p.  7. 

•  Boissay,  "  La  Poste  et  la  t^l^graphie  pendant  le  si^e  de  Paris." 
in  Journal  des  iconomistes,  3rd  series.  voL  xxii.  pp.  11 7-129  and 
pp.  273-282.   Cf.  Postal  GatetU  (1883).  i.  7. 

I*  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  p.  8. 
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The  comparative  postal  statistics  for  all  France  during  the 
years  1900  and  1905  sunds  thus:— 


1900. 

1905. 

Letters        

Post<ards        

■amples,  circulars,  Ac        .     . 
Value  o(  money  (  French  francs 

orders  .     .    ( Intematl.    . 
Value  of  postal  orders      .     „ 

ReceipU \l 

No. 

980,639,000 

63,591,000 

1.390,346.000 

1433.736,000 

56,310.000 

40,688.000 

309.983.000 

8,399,000 

No. 
1,113.090,000 

AKO  880  000 

1441.713.000 
1,834.360,000 

73,339,000 

54,583,000 

361.454.000 

10,458,000 

The  savings  banks  system  of  France,  so  far  as  it  u  connected 
with  the  postal  aervice,  dates  only  from  1875.  and  besan  then  (at 
first)  simply  by  the  use  of  post  oflSces  as  agencies  and  feeders  for 
the  pre-existing  banks.  Pnor  to  the  postal  connexion  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  deposits  stood  at  £33,930.000.  In  1877  it  reached 
£33.000.000.  Posul  savings  banks,  strictly  so  called,  began  only 
durine  the  year  1881.  At  the  close  of  1883  they  had  310,713 
depositors,  with  an  aggregate  deposit  of  /i. 873.938  sterling:  in 
1005  they  had  13,134,523  depositors,  with  an  aggregate  deposit 
of  £229,094,155. 

The  union  of  the  telegraph  with  the  post  office  dates  only 
from  1878.  The  following  table  gives  the  figures  for  1900  and 
190S.— 


Length  of  line . 
Length  of  wire 


J  kilometres 
*    ( miles   .     . 

\  kilometres 
'    /  miles  .     . 

\  francs  .     . 


Total  gross  receipts  |  , 

Number  of  messages  forwarded: 

Home  service 

International 

Amount  of    International    tele- 
graphic money  orders: 
From     foreign    countries    to 
Frsnce       .     .  (Total  francs) 
From      France      to     foreign 
countries    .     .  (Total  francs) 


1900. 


"7.559 

73.004 

388.814 

341.453 

43.977.000 

1,759.000 

36,723.000 
3.374.000 


6.145.455 
6.124.913 


1905. 


139.836 

80.633 

418.331 

a59.784 

46,490.000 

1,860,000 


10,339.546 
4.754.960 


The  postal  telephonic  system  began  in  1879. 
table  gives  the  figures  for  1901  and  1905:— 


The  following 


UnphorUo..     .{SST'"*. 


\  kilometres 
■  \  miles   .     . 


Length  of  wire 

Messsges 

Receipts     .     .     .    |  jf*™»  ; 


18,718 

453.287 

281,491 

175.340,000 

17,518,000 

701.000 


1905- 


46.992 
29.182 

498.389 

309.500 

232,737.645 

a3.495.00o 

940.000 


Bibliography. — P.  d'Almiras,  Rigtemenl  sur  U  port  des  lettres 
(1637) ;  Le  Quicn  de  la  Neufvillc.  Usaus  des  posUs  (1730) :  Rowland 
Hill,  Report  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  French  Post 
Office  (1837):  Annuaire  des  posies  (from  1850-  );  M.  du  Camp, 
"  De  L'administration  . . .  et  de  Thfttcl  des  postcs,"  in  Rente 
des  deux  mondes  (1865),  3rd  series;  Renu  des  postes  el  tHiiraphes 
(pub.  at  various  periods) :  A.  de  Rothschild,  Histoire  de  la  paste- 
7ux4eitres  (1875);  "  Entwickelung  des  Post-  u.  Telcgraphenwesens 
in  Frankreich,"  in  Archie  /.  Post.  u.  TeUtraphie  (1883):  "  Die 
franzdsiachen  Postsparkassen,"  and  other  articles,  in  L' Union 
postate  (Berne). 

AUSTRU-HUNGAKY 

The  Austrian  postal  system  is  among  the  oldest*  on  record. 
Vienna  possessed  a  local  letter  post  and  a  parcel  post,  on  the 
plan  of  prepayment,  as  early  as  May  1772,  at  which  date  no 
city  in  Germany  possessed  the  like.  This  local  post  was  es- 
tabb'shed  by  a  Frenchman  (M.  Hardy)  and  managed  by  a  Dutch- 
man (Schooten).*  Thirteen  years  after  its  organization  It  became 
merged  in  the  imperial  post.  The  separate  postal  organizations 
of  the  empire  (Austria)  and  of  the  kingdom  (Hungary)  date  from 
1867.    In  Austria  the  post  office  and  the  telegraph  office  are 

*Loeper,  "Organisation  des  postes  de  ville,"  in  L' Union  postde 
vii.  I  seq. 


placed  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  commerce,  in  Rttli« 
gazy  under  that  of  the  minister  of  public  works.   The  following 
table  gives  the  figures  for  1900  and  1904: — 
Austria. 


No. 


Post  offices       .     .     • 
Letters  and  poet<ards 

Newspapers 

Packet  poet: 

Ordinary  packets    .     kilogs. 

Registered  packets    (  kronen 
and  letters    .     .   ?  £     . 

Receipu    ....  |  ^°«" 
Expenses    ....   J  jf«>oen 


190a 


6.895 

1,193.418.030 

1 16,000^)00 

37.5a  1.000 

8.043.570,000 
335,148.000 

107.718,000 
4.488^)00 

98.413,000 
4.100.000 


1904. 


8,327 

1431.107.000 

144.986,000 

44.634,000 

8,323.179,000 

346.799.000 

133,919,000 

5,163,000 

13 1.749.000 

5,073.000 


ffungary. 


Post  offices      ....      No. 
Letters,  newspapers,  Ac        „ 
Packet  post : 
Ordinary  packets    .     .      ., 
PackeU     with     de-  ( |,^^„. 
clared  value   and^J^"*"* 
money  letters  ../*•• 
Reimbursements    and  (  korona 
money  orders    .     .  }  £ 

Postal  orders 
Receipts     .     .     . 
Expenses     .     . 


1900. 


4.9'3 
487.670,000 

17,730.000 

6,356.900.000 

360,704,000 

1,095.591,000 
45.649.000 
27,470,000 

1.145.000 
47.103,000 

1,963.000 
39,913,000 

1,663.000 


1904. 


.   .^5.097 
584.081.000 

31.367.000 

4,936,403.000 

305,683,600 

1.253,440,000 
52,226,000 
30.397.000 

1.266,000 
57,067.000 

3,378.000 
44.560.000 

1,857.000 


Gekman  Eupiee 

The  Prussian  postal  system  developed  mainly  by  the  ability 
and  energy  of  Dr  Stephan,  to  whom  the  organization  of  the 
International  Postal  Union'  was  so  largely  indebted,  into  the 
admirably  organized  post  and  telegraph  office  of  the  empire — 
began  with  the  Great  Elector,  and  with  the  establishment  in 
1646  of  a  Government  post  from  Cieves  to  MemeL  Frederick  II. 
largely  extended  it,  and  by  his  successor  the  laws  relating  to 
it  were  consolidated.  In  Strasburg  a  messenger  code  existed 
as  early  as  1443.  A  postal  service  was  organized  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1570.  In  1803  the  rights  in  the  indemnity-lands 
(EntsckddigungsUlnder)  of  the  counts  of  Taxis  as  hereditary 
imperial  postmasters  were  abolished.  The  first  mail  steam- 
packet  was  built  in  1821;  the  first  transmission  of  mails  by 
railway  was  in  1847;  the  beginning  of  the  postal  administration 
of  the  telegraphs  was  in  1849;  and,  by  the  treaty  of  postal 
union  with  Austria,  not  only  was  the  basis  of  the  existing  ^stem 
of  the  posts  and  telegraphs  of  Germany  fully  laid,  but  the  germ 
was  virtually  set  of  the  International  Postal  Union.  That 
treaty  was  made  for  ten  years  on  the  6th  of  April  1850, 
and  was  immediately  accepted  by  Bavaria.  It  came  into  full 
operation  on  the  ist  of  July  following,  and  then  included 
Saxony,  Mecklenburg-StreUtz  and  Hobtein.  Other  Orman 
sutes  followed;  and  the  treaty  was  renewed  in  August  i860.    ' 

The  following  table  gives  figures  for  1900  and  1905: — 


1900. 

1905. 

Post  offices       ....    No. 

Letters  received     .     .     .      ., 

Letters  and  parcels 
received      (value                „ 
declared)     .     .       looo  marks 

declared) j  ^o. 

Postal  orders   re-    J    .     .       „ 

.       32.135 
a.893.555.000 

10.508.000 

I5.984,4a5 

153.985.000 

136.317.209 

7.868.860 

3.855,369,000 

10.518.000 

16.315.800 

t'86.038,000 

163.800.361 

9.807.934 

'The  International  Postal  Union  was  founded  at  Berne  in  1874. 
All  the  countries  of  the  world  belong  to  it,  with  the  exception  of 
Afghanistan,  Baluchistan,  China.  Abyssinia  and  Morocco.     Con- 

?resscs  have  been  held  at  Paris  (1878).  Lisbon  (1885).  Vienna 
1891),  Washington  (1897)  and  Rome  (1906). 
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^  Tdegrapks. 


1900. 

1905- 

Leogthorime     •  }  JS|feT**"" 

108.500 
67.378 

117.738 
73.115 

of  whkh  onder-  (  kilometres 
ground        .     .  <  miles      .     . 

•tm 

11.460 

7.117 

Length  of  wi«    .|!S|iSr~ 

2631614 

469.801 
291.746 

of  which  undcx-  i  kilometres 
ground     .     .  (  miles      .     . 

49.934 

52.014 

31,009 

32.301 

Number  of  ofiices  open  to  the 

public          

20.768 

26,912 

Receipts  .     .     .  j  J**'^  ; 

33.065,590 

i;625,724 

39.592.009 
1.946.607 

Number  of  messages: 

28.643.849 
12,356.840 

30.275.833 

International 

15.300,309 

>  Exclusive  of  WQrtte 

mburg  snd  Bava 

ria. 

TeUph 

ones. 

1901. 

1905- 

Length  of  line    .     .     .  miles 

59.460 

85450 

Length  of  wire  ..... 

731.174 

1. 67241 5 

Number  of  messages 

766,226,337 

1.207.400,000 

Bibliography.— Von  Beust.  Versvch  eitur  ausfukrlichen  Er- 
kianiMg  da  Posirerals, . .  .  inshesendere  in  Anschauung  d.  k.  r6m. 
ReichM  TenUcker  Niation  (3  vols.,  Jena,  1747-1748);  Avts  instruchf 
9M  pttUu  . . .  pour  la  pettU  posU  [de  Vienne]  (1772);  Ueber  dU 
Ueime  Pdst  in  Wien  (1780);  A.  Flegler.  Zur  Cesch.  d.  Fasten  (i8«8}: 
Stephan,  Hein.  Cesch.  d.  preuss.  Post  (1859) ;  Fischer.  Die  Verkekrs- 
cnxtcUen  des  dtuiuken  Rtichs  (1873):  Von  Linde.  Hajflverbindlichkeit 
d.  PostanstaU:  W.  Kompe,  Da\  Handelsgesetsbnck  u.  das  Postreckf, 
Gad,  Die  Haftp/Uckt  d,  d.  Postanslalten  (1863):  Eug.  Hartmann. 
EnttBickeiuntsffuk,  d.  Posten  (1868);  P.  D.  Fischer.  Die  d.  Post- 
%nd  TeUgrapkio-Geseisgebune;  O.  Dambach,  Das  Cesett  aber  das 
Posiwesem  des  deuiscken  Reicks  (1881);  Archivf.  Post  u.  Telegrapkie; 
F.  X.  von  Neumann-Spallart,  Uebersichien  Hber  Verkekr  tn  d. 
Webwirtkukaft;  Deutsche  Verkekrsteitung;  W.  Lenz.  KaUckismus 
d.  d.  JUieksposL 

Italy 

The  origm  of  the  Italian  post  office  may  be  traced  virtually 
to  Venice  and  to  the  csUblishment  of  the  "  Corrieri  di  Venezia  " 
early  in  the  i6th  century.  As  early  as  x8i8  the  Sardinian  post 
office  iHued  stamped  letter-paper.  The  total  number  of 
kttets,  newqmpers  and  book-packets  conveyed  in  1862  was  but 
"ii733»3i9>  In  1900  there  were  7234  post  offices;  letters  con- 
veyed amoonted  to  i8o,349r449>  post  cards  82,544,547,  news- 
papers, ftc,  301,495,580,  samples  9,1x7,526,  official  letters, 
frxoked,  46,302,121,  postal  packets  8,170,988,  and  regbtered 
letters  of  a  declared  value  of  £12,931,026.  The  receipts 
amounted  to  £2,429,000  and  the  expenses  to  £1,980,000. 

United  States 

The  early  history  of  the  post  office  in  the  British  colonies  in 
North  America  has  been  referred  to  above.  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  removed  by  the  home  department  from  his  office  of  post- 
master-general in  America  in  1774.  On  the  26th  of  July 
X775  ^  American  Congress  assumed  direction  of  the  post 
offices,  re-appointing  Franklin  to  his  former  post.  Shortly 
afterwards,  when  Franklin  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France, 
hb  son-in-law,  Richard  Bache,  was  made  postmaster-general  in 
Noi^ember  1775. 

In  X789  the  number  of  post  offices  was  75;  in  1800,  903;  in 
»«2S,  5677;  in  1875,  35.734;  in  1885,  51.252;  in  1890,  62,401; 
in  1895,  70,064;  in  1900,  76,688;  and  in  1905,  68,131. 

The  following  table  gives  the  financial  statements  for  a  num- 
ber of  jrears: — 


Year. 

Extent  of  post 
routes  in  miles. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1895 
1900 
1905 

365.251 
427.991 
456.026 

I26.791.360 
33.315479 

76.983.128 
102.354.579 
152.826.585 

I33.61 1.309 
36,542,804 
49.533.150 
65.930,717 
86,790.172 
107,740.268 
167.399. 169 

The  revenue  quoted  does  not  include  any  allowance  for 
the  large  quantity  of  official  matter  carried  for  other  public 
departments,  &c.,  indeed,  the  postmaster-general,  in  his  Repori 
for  1906,  estimated  that  if  the  due  allowance  were  made  it 
would  add  approximately  $20,000,000  to  the  revenue.  The  post 
officfe  department  is  compelled  to  carry  anything  sent  under  a 
penalty  frank,  and  franks  are  used  by  all  the  departments  and 
their  agents  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  everything  they  choose 
to  send  {Report,  postmaster-general,  1893).  The  expenditure 
does  not  include  the  amounts  certified  to  the  Treasury  for 
the  transporUtion  of  mails  over  aided  Pacific  railways,  or  any 
allowance  for  the  use  of  such  buildings  as  are  provided  by  the 
government. 

Contrary  to  expectations  repeatedly  expressed,  each  year  ihbws 
a  deficit.  This  is  partly  explamcd  by  reductions  in  charges.  The 
rate  of  posUge  on  first-class  matter  was  reduced  from  three  cents 
to  two  cents  on  the  ist  of  October  1883.  and  the  unit  of  weight 
was  increased  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  on  the  1st  of  July 
1885.  On  the  latter  date,  also,  the  postage  on  second<lasfi  matter 
was  reduced  from  two  cents  to  one  cent  per  pound.  This  low  rate 
has  led  to  wholesale  violation  of  the  purpose  of  the  law.  In  his 
report  for  1899  Mr  Emory  Smith,  postmaster-general,  estimatni 
that  "  fully  one-half  of  all  the  matter  mailed  a|  second-class,  and 
paid  for  at  the  pound  rate,  is  not  properly  second-class  within  the 
intent  of  the  law";  and  that  the  cost  of  mere  transportation  of 
this  wrongly  classed  matter  exceeded  the  revenue  derived  from  it 
by  more  than  812.000,000  for  the  year. 

Until  1863  the  rates  of  postage  were  based  upon  the  dis- 
tances over  which  the  mails  were  conveyed.  In  1846  these 
rates  were — not  exceeding  300  m.,  three  cents;  exceeding 
300  m.,  ten  cents.  In  185 1  the  rates  were  reduced  to  three 
cents  for  distances  not  exceeding  3000  m.  and  ten  cents  for 
distances  exceeding  3000  m.  The  use  of  adhesive  postage 
stamps  Vas  first  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  on 
the  3rd  of  March  1847,  and  on  the  ist  of  June  1856  prepay- 
ment by  stamps  was  made  compulsory.  In  1863  a  uniform  rate 
of  postage  without  regard  to  distance  was  fixed  at  three  ceiits, 
and  on  the  ist  of  October  1883,  the  rate  was  further  reduced 
to  two  cents,  the  equivalent  of  the  British  penny  postage. 

All  mail  matter  for  distribution  within  the  United  States  is  divided 
into  four  classes.  First-class  matter  includes  letters,  postal  cards, 
post  cards  and  anything  sealed  or  closed  against  inspection.  Second- 
class  matter  includes  all  newspapers  and  periodicals  exclusively 
in  print  that  have  been  "  entered  as  second<lass  matter."  and  are 
regularly  issued  at  stated  intervals  as  freouently  as  four  times 
a  year  from  a  known  office  of  publication  ana  mailed  by  publishers 
or  newsagents  to  actual  subscribers  or  to  newsagents  (or  sale,  and 
newspapers  and  publications  of  this  class  mailed  by  persons  other 
than  publishers.  The  rates  of  posUge  to  publishers  are  one  cent 
a  pound,  and  to  other  than  publishers,  one  cent  for  each  four 
ounces.  Third-class  matter  includes  printed  books,  pamphlets, 
engravings  and  circulars  in  print  or  reproduced  by  a  copying 
process.  The  rate  for  third<uss  matter  is  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces.  Fourtk-class  matter  is  all  mailable  matter  not  included 
in  the  three  preceding  classes  which  is  so  prepared  for  mailing  as 
to  be  easily  withdrawn  from  the  wrapper  and  examined.  The  rate 
is  one  cent  for  each  ounce. 

The  franking  privilege,  which  had  grown  to  be  an  intolerable 
abuse,  was  temporarily  abolished  in  1873.  but  the  post  office  now 
carries  free  under  oflicial  "  penalty "  labels  or  envelopes  ii.e. 
envek>pes  containing  a  notice  of  the  legal  penalty  for  tneir  un- 
authorised use)  matter  which  is  of  an  official  character,  the 
privilege  being  extended  to  congressmen  and  government  officials 
(see  FaANKiNC).  Ab  late  as  i860  the  mails  conveyed  nothing  but 
written  and  printed  matter.  They  now  admit  nearly  every  known 
substance  which  does  not  exceed  four  pounds  in  weight  (this  re- 
striction does  not  apply  to  single  books),  and  which  from  its  nature 
is  not  liable  to  injure  tne  mails  or  the  persons  of  postal  employes. 

A  delivery  system  existed  in  a  number  of  cities  of  the  Union  in 
1862,  the  carriers  remunerating  themselves  by  the  collection  of  a 
voluntary  fee  of  from  one  to  two  cents  on  each  piece  of  mail 
delivered.  A  uniform  free  delivery  system  was  first  authorized 
by  law  on  the  3rd  of  March  1863,  and  was  established  on  the 
succeeding  1st  of  July  in  forty-nme  cities.  The  number  of 
carriers  employed  the  first  year  was  685.  On  the  ist  of  July 
1884  there  were  3890  letter-carriers  in  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  ."  free  delivery  cities." 

The  free  delivery  service  has  grown  rapidly.  On  tl  e  ist  of  July 
1901,  866  cities  and  towns  were  mduded  in  the  scheme,  and 
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16,389  letter-carriers  were  serving  a  population  of  33,000,000. 
An  extension  to  rural  districts  was  started  in  1896,  and  by 
December  1901,  4,000,000  of  the  rural  population  were  within 
the  scope  of  free  delivery.  Since  the  ist  of  October  1885  a 
system  has  been  in  force  for  the  immediate  delivery  by 
special  messengers  of  letters,  parcels,  &c.,  for  addresses  within 
certain  areas.  A  special  ten-cent  stamp  (or  its  equivalent)  is 
required  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  postage. 

The  registry  system  did  not  atuin  any  degree  of  excellence 
until  after  i860;  and  the  money-order  system  was  first  established 
in  1864.  The  aggregate  number  of  money  orders,  domestic  and 
foreign,  issued  dunng  the  fiscal  year  1906  was  61.4^7.861,  of  the 
value  of  5507,563,719.  A  step  towards  the  populanzation  of  the 
registry  system  was  authorized  in  December  1899;  letter-carriers 
in  many  city  districu  now  accept  and  register  letters  at  the  door 
of  the  householder.  Sea  post  offices  for  sorting  mails  during  the 
Atlantic  transit  were  esublished  in  December  1890  on  the  steamers 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  Hamburg-American  lines,  and  later 
on  the  vessels  of  the  International  Navigation  Company.  Thb 
plan  effects  a  saving  of  from  two  to  fourteen  hours  in  the  delivery 
of  mails  from  Europe.  The  issue  of  "  posul  notes,"  commenced 
in  1883,  was  abandoned  in  1894.  The  introduction  of  "postal 
checks  for  small  fixed  amounts  has  been  advocated.  A  new 
postal  convention  with  Canada,  removing  the  former  restriction 
against  sending  merchandise,  came  into  force  on  the  ist  of  March 
1888.  Uniformity  of  posugc  rates  having  been  previously  estab- 
lished, the  United  Sutes  and  Canada  became  virtually  one  postal 
territory. 

A  convention  for  an  exchange  of  parcels  with  Jamaica,  admitting 
articles  not  exceeding  11  lb.  was  agreed  to  in  1887;  and  since 
then  conventions  on  similar  lines  have  been  concluded  with  other 
colonies  and  countries  in  America.  The  first  arrangement  of 
the  kind  with  any  European  country  was  made  with  Germany, 
and  came  into  operation  on  the  ist  of  October  1899.  The  postal 
laws,  regulations  and  domestic  conditions  of  the  United  Sutes 
have  been  extended,  by  act  of  Congress,  to  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 
The  "  island  possessions  "  (Guam,  the  Philippine  Archipelago  and 
Tutuila)  have  also  been  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  domiestic 
conditions,  including  the  rates  of  postage.  The  service  introduced 
into  Culia,  though  modelled  on  the  American  plan,  is  prsctically 
autonomous. 

Telegraphs.— Tht  formation  of  a  postal  telegraph  system  has 
continued  to  be  a  subject  of  discussion  by  the  postmasters- 
general.  In  his  report  for  the  year  x888  D.  M.  Dickinson  pro- 
posed the  appointment  of  an  expert  commission  authorized 
to  erect  short  experimental  lines.  His  successor,  John  Wana- 
maker,  for  four  years  vigorously  advocated  a  limited  pc^tal 
telegraph  service.  Under  this  proposal,  contracting  telegraph 
companies  were  to  furnish  lines,  instruments  and  operators,  and 
to  transmit  messages  at  rates  fixed  by  the  government;  the 
department  was  to  receive  a  small  sum  per  message,  to  cover 
its  expenses  in  collection  and  delivery.  In  1894  Mr  Bissell 
expressed  the  opinion  that  a  government  system  would  be 
unprofitable  and  inexpedient. 

Savingf  Banks. — ^The  establishment  of  postal  savings  banks 
was  also  recommended  by  Mr  Wanamaker  in  his  reports  for  the 
years  1889  to  1892,  and  by  J.  A.  Gary  in  1897.  What  is  regarded 
as  a  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  in  1898,  when  the  postal 
regulations  were  modified  to  allow  money  orders  to  be  made 
payable  at  the  office  of  issue, — a  "  mild  and  very  convenient 
adaptation  of  the  European  savings  bank  system,  without  the 
payment  of  interest"  (Mr  Emory  Smith).  Finally  in  19x0  a 
system  of  postal  savings  banks  was  authorized  by  Congress. 

Authorities.— Postmaster-General's  Annual  Reports:  Joyce. 
History  of  the  British  Post  Office  (1803);  J.  Wilson  Hyde.  The  Post 
in  Grant  and  Farm  (1894);  A.  H.  Norway,  History  of  the  Pachet 
Seroice  (1895):  F.  £.  Baines,  Forty  Years  at  the  Post  Office  (1895); 
Raikes,  Ltfe  of  Rt.  Hon.  H.  C.  Raikes  (1898);  L' Union  postaU 
universeUe,  sa  fondation  et  son  dhdoppement  (Lausanne,  1900): 
mimoire  publie  par  le  bureau  international  k  I'occasion  de  la 
calibration  du  xxv*^  anniversaire  de  I'union  2-5  juillet  1900;  Sta- 
tistique  ginirale  du  serviu  postal  (Bern);  Statimmie  gjtnhale  de  la 
tiligrapkie  (Bern). 

The  various  postal  and  telegraph  rates  and  regulations  of  the 
United  Kingdom  appear  in  the  quarterly  Post  Office  Guide  (price  6d.). 
For  the  Umted  States,  see  the  U.S.  Official  Postal  GuideSJ.  A.  L) 

POST  AND  PAIR,  a  card  game  popular  in  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries.  A  hand  consisted  of  three  cards,  a  pair  royal  ranking 
highest,  or  failing  this,  the  highest  pair.  Another  name  of  the 
game  was  Pink. 


POSTER,  a  placard  in  the  form  either  of  letterpress  or 
illustration,  for  posting  up  or  otherwise  exhibiting  in  public  to 
attract  attention  to  its  contents.  According  to  Brewer's 
Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fabte^  before  the  Fire  of  London  the  rails 
and  posts  which  protected  foot-passengers  in  the  streets  were 
used  for  affixing  theatrical  and  other  announcements,  whence 
the  name  of  posting-bills  or  posters;  and  in  later  tim»  the  name 
has  come  more  generally  into  use  for  any  fairly  large  separate 
sheet,  illustrated  or  not,  used  to  attract  publicity,  even  though 
not  actually  posted  up.  In  the  article  Advestisemekts  the 
use  of  pesters  is  discussed,  and  newspaper  pesters  (or  contents 
bills)  under  Newspapers.  But  the  illustrated  poster  has  come 
to  represent  a  special  form  of  artistic  design. 

The  eariiest  examples  of  pictorial  posters  were  adomed  with 
rough  woodcuts.  When  lithography  became  a  common  commercial 
process,  wood-blocks  ceased  to  be  employed.  The  modem  artistic 
poster  made  a  definite  beginning  in  France  about  1836.  with  a 
design  by  Lalance  to  advertise  a  book  entitled  Comment  meurent 
tes  femmes.  His  example  was  followed  by  C.  NanteuU,  D.  A.  M. 
Raftet.  Gavarni,  Bertrand,  Grandville.  Tony  Johannot,  £.  de 
Beaumont.  T.  H.  Frire,  Edouard  Manet  and  other  artists  ot  high 
repute.  Most  of  these  early  designs  were  printed  in  black  on  white 
or  tinted  paper.  Between  i860  and  1866  crude  attempts  at  print- 
ing posters  m  colours  were  made  in  both  France  and  England. 
In  1866  Jules  Chiret  began  what  was  destined  to  be  the  most 
noticeable  series  of  pictorial  placards  in  existence,  a  series  containing 
over  a  thousand  items.  Cherct  was  originally  employed  in  a  litho- 
graphic establishment  in  England  before  he  began  to  work  for  him- 
self, and  he  used  his  knowledge  there  acquired  to  adapt  all  three 
primary  colours,  economically  used,  to  astonishingly  bnlliant  ends. 
For  a  considerable  time  he  remained  without  a  nval,  though  he 


learned  and  beautiful  decorations.  Somewhat  later  a  sensation 
was  caused  in  Paris  by  the  mordantly  grotesque  posters  of  Henri 
de  Toulouse-Lautrec,  in  which  the  artist  reduced  detail  to  a  mini- 
mum and  obtained  bold  effects  by  the  employment  of  large  masses 
of  flat  colour.  Important  work,  similar  in  character  to  Lautrec's, 
was  produced  by  Ibels.  Bonnard,  T.  A.  Steinlen  and  others.  A  new 
and  contrary  direction  was  given  to  poster  design  by  Mucha,  a 
Hungarian  resident  in  Paris,  whose  placards  are  marked  by  delicate 
colour  and  richness  of  detail.  The  following  are  amongst  French 
artists  who  have  designed  posters  of  conspicuous  merit:  J.  L. 
Forain,  Willette,  PaMologue,  Sinet,  Tossot,  Roedcl.  Mayet,  Cazals. 
Biais,  De  Feure,  A.  Guillaume,  Ranft.  R^lier-Dumas,  F.  Valloton 
and  Metivet.  Occasionally  eminent  French  painten,  such  as 
Carri^,  Boutet  de  Monvel,  Aman-Jean,  Schwabe,  have  made 
essays  in  poster-designing. 

In  England  the  first  artists  of  repute  to  attempt  the  pictorial 
placard  were  Godfroy  Dursnd  and  Walter  Crane;  but  the  first 
bill  to  attract  widespread  attention  was  one  by  Fred  Walker  to 
advertise  a  dramatized  version  of  The  Woman  in  While  (1871). 
This  was  engraved  on  wood  by  W.  H.  Hooper.  Shortly  after  this 
time  pictures  by  Royal  Academicians  and  others  began  to  be  re- 
produced as  advcrtisemenu  (the  best-known  case  being  that  of 
Sir  John  Millais's  "  Bubbles  ").  but  these  have  nothing  directly 
to  do  with  poster-designing.  Sucy  Marks.  Hubert  von  Herkonwr 
(the  great  poster  for  the  Magatine  of  Art),  Sir  Edward  Poynter 
and  bir  James  Linton  are  among  popular  painters  who  have  made 
special  drawings  for  reproduction  as  posters. 

About  189a  the  English  poster  began  to  improve.  Designs  by 
Aubrey  Beardsley  for  the  Avenue  Theatre,  by  Dudley  Hardy  for 
various  plays,  and  by  Maurice  Greiflfenhagen  for  The  Pall  Mall 
Budgdt  were  widely  noticed  by  reason  of  their  originality,  sim- 
plicity and  effectiveness.  Simplicity  was  carried  even  farther  by 
''  the  Beggarsuff  Brothers  "  (James  Pryde  and  William  Nicholson), 
whose  posters  are  perhaps  the  most  original  yet  produced  by 
Englishmen.  Among  other  British  designers  the  followiog  have 
executed  artistic  and  interesting  placards:  Frank  Brangwyn. 
R.  Anning  Bell,  John  Hsssall.  Cecil  Aldin.  Phil  May.  Leonard 
Raven-Hifl,  Henry  Hariand,  Robert  Fowler,  Wilson  Steer,  Charles 
R.  Mackintosh,  MacNair  and  MacDonald,  Edgar  Wilson.  Charles 
I.  Foulkes.  Mabel  Dearmer.  Albert  Morrow  and  C.  Wilhelm. 

Poster  design  on  the  continent  of  Europe  has  been  laigdy  influ- 
enced by  French  work,  but  designs  of  much  originality  have  been 
made  in  Germany,  Belgium.  Italy  and  Spain.  In  Germany, 
among  the  most  typical  posters  are  those  of  Sattler,  Otto  Fischer, 
Gysis,  T.  T.  Heine,  Speyer,  Max  Klinger,  Dasio.  Hofmann  and 
L.  Zumbrusch.  The  pnncipal  Belnan  designers  include  Privat 
Livemont.  Rassenfosae,  Bercnmans,  Meunier.  Duyck  and  Crespin. 
V.  Mignot.  Donnay,  Evcnepoel,  Casners  and  Tousaaint.  Ol 
Italian  designers  those  whose  work  is  most  characteristic  arc  Mata- 
loni  and  Hohenstein;  while  the  best  Spanish  posters  those  to 
advertise  bull-fights  and  fairs — are  mostly  anonymous.  The 
Spanish  artists  Utrillo  and  Casas  have  signed  posters  of  1 
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onlinary  merit.  Curious  if  not  very  artistic  bilb  have  been  pro- 
duced in  Ruisia;  and  in  Austria  good  work  has  been  dotte  by  Orlik, 
SchlifCSBoiann,  OU%«  and  Hynais. 
(  of  Anm 


a  notable  series  of  deoofative  placards.  Wifl  H.  Bradley  began 
to  produce  his  curious  decorative  grotesque  posters  a  little  later. 
If  American  artists  are  behind  Europeans  in  the  ajtistic  desigainff 
of  larse  posters  they'  have  no  rivals  in  the  production  of  small 
ilhistratcd  placards  for  publishers  of  books  and  magaaines.  Chief 
among  thow  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  branch  of  po^er 
design  is  Edward  Penfield.  Others  who  have  achieved  success 
in  it  include  Mazfield  Parrish.  Ethel  Reed.  WiU  CarmieviUe.  J.  J. 
Coald.  J.  C.  Lcyendccker,  Frank  Hacen^ug,  Charles  Dana  GiMon, 
Will  Draslow,  Florence  Lundbourg  and  Henry  Mayer. 

ExhibitioQS  of  artistic  posters  have  been  held  in  the  chief  cities 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  illustrated  placard  has  already 
a  literature  of  its  own.  In  England  a  monthly  roagaaine  {The 
Pasler)  was  for  a  time  specially  devoted  to  its  interests,  and  col- 
lectors are  numerous  and  enthusiastic. 

See   Ernest   Maindron.  Let  Afickes  iUtutries  (Paris,  1895):  L^ 

s  tilustries  (Belgium, 


Matins  de  Vaffidte  (Paris) ;  Les  AlfUhes  itrang^s , _    ,.       . 

Austria,  Great  Britain,  United  States,  Germany  and  Japan)  (Paris. 
■897) ;  Charles  Hiatt.  PicJatrs  Posters  (London.  1895) ;  J.  L.  Spousel. 
Das  Mederne  PIckat  (Dresden.  1897):  Araene  Alexandre.  M.  H. 
Spaelnantt.  H.  C.  Buimer  and  A.  jaocaoci.  The  Modem  Poster 
(New  Yoric  1895). 


I  (from  O.  Fr.  posteme,  posierk.  Late  Lat.  postenda, 
small  back-door,  posterus,  behind),  a  small  gateway  in  the 
enceinte  of  a  castle,  abbey,  &c.,  from  which  to  issue  and  enter 
onobaerved.    They  an  often  called  "sally  ports."  (See  Gate.) 

FUSTUUMOUS,  that  which  appears  or  is  produced  after  the 
aQthofr  or  creator,  and  thus  applied  to  a  literary  work  or 
work  of  art  published  or  produced  after  its  author's  death, 
or  especially  to  a  child  bom  after  the  death  of  its  father. 
The  Latin  postumus^  latest,  last,  from  which  the  word  is 
derived,  is  formed  from  pcst^  after,  but  it  was  in  Late  Latin 
connected  with  kumaret  to  place  in  the  ground  (Am«n«j),  to 
bmy. 

POSnCHB,  a  French  term  for  a  pretentious  imiution,  a 
coonterfeit,  particulariy  used  of  an  inartistic  addition  to  an 
otherwise  perfea  work  of  art.  The  French  word  was  adapted 
from  the  Italian  posticciot  from  Latin  posUus,  placed,  added. 

POSnU  or  Apostil,  properly  a  gloss  on  a  scriptural  text, 
particularly  on  a  gospel  text,  hence  any  explanatory  note  on 
other  writings.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  a  general  commen- 
tary, and  also  to  a  homily  or  discourse  on  the  gospel  or  epistle 
appointed  for  the  day.  The  word  in  Medieval  Latin  was  postiUa, 
and  this  has  been  taken  to  represent  post  iila  sc.  verba  textus, 
Le.  "  after  these  words  of  the  text  "  (see  Du  Cange,  Glossarium, 
SJ9.  postiUae),  but  the  form  "  apostil  "  may  point  to  the  Latin 
cpposiium^  placed  near  or  next  to. 

POSTIUON  (through  the  Fr.  from  the  ItaL  postigfume), 
a  postboy,  rider  of  a  post-horse,  hence  any  swift  Messenger, 
but  more  particularly  the  rider  of  the  near  horse  of  a  vehicle 
drawn  by  two  or  more  hories  where  there  is  no  driver.  The 
swift  traveUing  postchaises  of  the  xSth  and  early  19th  centuries 
were  usually  driven  by  postilions. 

POSTUMIA,  VIA,  an  ancient  highroad  of  northern  Italy, 
oottstnicted  in  148  B.C.  by  the  consul  Spurius  Postumius  Albinus. 
It  ran  from  the  coast  at  Genua  through  the  mountains  to 
Dertona,  Placentia  (the  termination  of  the  Via  Aemilia  Lepidi) 
and  Cremona,  just  east  of  the  point  where  it  crossed'  the  Po. 
From  Cremona  the  road  ran  eastward  to  Bedtiacum,  where  it 
forked,  one  branch  running  to  the  left  to  Verona  and  thence 
to  the  Brenner,  the  other  to  the  right  to  Mantua,  Altinum  and 
AquHeta.  The  military  occupation  of  Liguria  depended  upon 
thb  rosd,  and  several  of  the  more  important  towns  owed  their 
origin  largely  to  it.  Cremona  was  its  central  point,  the  distanew 
bang  reckoned  from  it  both  eastwards  and  westwards. 

(T.  As.) 

POfT  (a  shortened  form  of  poesy,  Ft\  potsie,  poetry),  a 
verse  of  poetry  or  a  motto,  either  witli  a  moral  or  relij^us 
sentiment  or  message  of  love,  often  inscribed  in  a  ring  or  sent 
with  a  present,  such  as  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  which  may  be  the 
origio  ctf  the  oonmion  use  of  the  word  for  a  nosegay  or  bouquet. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  this  use  is  due  to  the  custom  of  the 
symbolic  use  of  flowers.  Skeat  quotes  the  title  of  a  tract  {Heber*s 
MSS.  No.  144^)1  "  A  new  yeare's  guifte,  or  a  posie  made  upon 
certen  flowers,"  &c  "  Posy  rings,"  plain  or  engraved  gold 
rings  with  a  "  posy  "  inscribed  on  the  inside  of  the  hoops,  were 
very  frequently  in  use  as  betrothal  rings  from  the  x6th  to  the 
z8th  centuries.  Common  "  posies  "  were  such  lines  as  "  In 
thee  my  choice  I  do  rejoice,"  "  As  Csod  decreed  so  we  agreed," 
and  the  like.'  There  are  several  rings  of  this  kind  in  the  British 
Museum. 

POTASHES,  the  crude  potassium  carbonate  obtained  by 
lixiviating  wood  ashes  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness, 
an  operation  at  one  time  carried  out  in  iron  potsr— hence  the 
name  from  "  pot  "  and  "  ashes."  The  term  potash  or  caustic 
potash  is  frequently  used  for  potassium  hydroxide,  whilst  such 
a  phrase  as  stdphate  of  potash  is  now  appropriately  replaced  by 
potassium  sulphate.    (See  Potassium.) 

POTASSIUM  [symbol  K  (from  kalium),  atomic  weight  39*  1x4 
0"-x6)],  a  metallic  chemical  element,  belonging  to  the  group 
termed  the  metals  of  the  alkalis.  Although  never  found  free 
in  nature,  in  combination  the  metal  is  abimdantly  and  widely 
distributed.  In  the  oceans  alone  there  are  estimated  to  be 
1141X10^  tons  of  sulphate,  K1SO4,  but  this  inexhaustible  store 
is  not  much  drawn  upon;  and  the  "salt  gardens"  on  the  coast 
of  France  lost  their  industrial  importance  as  potash-producers 
since  the  deposits  at  Stassfurt  in  Germany  have  come  to  be 
worked.  These  deposits,  in  addition  to  common  salt,  include  the 
following  minerals:  sylvine,  KCl;  camallite,  KCl-MgCls*6HtO 
(transparent,  deliquescent  crystals,  often  red  with  diffusa 
oxide  of  iron);  kainite,  KsS04'MgS04Mg<pii6HtO  (hard 
crystalline  masses,  permanent  in  the  air);  kieserite  MgSOi'HiO 
(only  very  slowly  dissolved  by  water);  besides  polyhalite, 
MgS04KiS04-3CaS04-2HsO-  anhydrite,  CaS04;  salt,  NaG,  and 
some  minor  components.  These  potassiiim  minerals  are  not  con- 
fined to  Stassfurt;  laiger  quantities  of  sylvine  and  kainite  are 
met  with  in  the  salt  mines  of  Kaluaz  in  Uie  eastern  Carpathian 
Motmtains.  The  Stassfurt  minerals  owe  their  industrial  import- 
ance to  their  solubility  in  water  and  consequent  ready  amenability 
to  chemicsl  operations.  In  point  of  absolute  mass  they  are 
insignificant  compared  with  the  abundance  and  variety  of  potas- 
siferous  silicates,  which  occur  everywhere  in  the  earth's  crust; 
orthodase  Q>otash  felspar)  and  potash  mica  may  be  quoted  as 
prominent  examples.  Sudi  potassiferous  silicates  are  found  in 
almost  all  rocks,  both  as  normal  and  as  accessory  components; 
and  their  disintegration  furnishes  the  soluble  potassium  salts 
which  are  found  in  all  fertile  soils.  These  salts  are  sucked  up  by 
the  roots  of  plants,  and  by  taking  part  in  the  process  of  nutrition 
are  partly  converted  into  oxalate,  tartrate,  and  other  organic 
salts,  which,  when  the  plants  are  burned,  are  converted  into  the 
carbonate,  KsCOi.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  although  in  a 
given  soil  the  soda-content  may  predominate  largely  over  the 
potash  salts,  the  planU  growing  in  the  soil  Uke  up  the  latter: 
in  the  ashes  of  most  land  plants  the  potash  (calculated  as  K9O) 
forms  upwards  of  90%  of  the  total  alkali.  The  proposition 
holds,  in  its  general  sense,  for  sea  plants  likewise.  In  ocean 
water  the  ratio  of  soda  (Na«0)  to  potash  (K|0)  is  100 : ^-33 
(Dittmar);  in  kelp  it  is,  on  the  average,  100:  s* 26  (Richardson). 
Ashes  particularly  rich  Iq.  potash  are  those  of  burning  nettles, 
wotmrwood  (Artemisia  absifOkium),  tansy  (Tanacetum  wlgare), 
fumitory  (Pumaria  officinalis),  and  tobacco.  In  fact,  the  ashes 
of  herbs  generally  are  richer  in  potash  than  those  of  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees;  yet,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  latter  are 
of  greater  industrial  importance  as  sources  of  potassium  car- 
bonate. According  to  Uebig,  potassitun  is  the  essential  alkali 
of  the  animal  body;  and  it  may  ht  noted  that  sheep  excrete 
most  of  the  potassium  which  they  take  from  the  land  as  sweat, 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  raw  merino  consisting  of  potassium 
compounds. 

To  Sir  Humphry  Davy  belongs  the  merit  of  isolating  this 
element  from  potash,  which  itself  had  previously  been  considered 
an  element.  On  placing  a  piece  of  potash  on  a  platinum  plate, 
conneaed  to  the  negative  of  a  powerful  electric  battery,  and 
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bringing  a  platinum  wire,  connected  to  the  positive  of  the 
battery,  to  the  surface  of  the  potassium  a  vivid  action  was 
observed:  gas  was  evolved  at  the  upper  surfaoe  of  the 
fused  globule  of  potash,  whilst  at  the  lower  surface,  a4jacent 
to  the  platinum  plate,  minute  metallic  globules  were  formed, 
some  of  which  immeidiately  inflamed,  whilst  others  merely 
tarnished.  In  z8o8  Gay-Lussac  and  Th6nard  (AntL  ckim. 
65*  p.  335)  obtained  the  metal  by  passing  mdted  potash 
down  a  d^y  tube  containing  iron  turnings  or  wire  heated  to 
whiteness,  and  Caradau  (ibid.  66,  p.  97)  effected  the  same 
decomposition  with  charcoal  at  a  white  heat.  This  last  process 
was  much  improved  by  Brunner,  WOhler,  and  especially  by 
F.  M.  L.  Donny  and  J.  D.  B.  Mareska  {Ann.  ckim.  phys.,  1852, 
(3)1  35»  P*  X47)>  Brunner's  process  consisted  in  forming  an 
intimate  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  carbon  by  igniting 
crude  tartar  in  covered  iron  crudbles,  cooling  the  mass,  and  then 
distilling  it  at  a  white  heat  from  iron  bottles,  the  vaporized 
metal  being  condensed  beneath  thesurface  of  paraffin  ornaphtha 
contained  in  a  copper  vessel  It  was  found,  however,  that  if 
the  cooling  be  iu>t  sufficiently  rapid  explosions  occurred  owing 
to  the  combination  of  the  metal  with  carbon  monoxide  (produced 
in  the  oxidation  of  the  charcoal)  to  form  the  potassium  salt 
of  hexaoxybenzene.  In  Mareska  and  Donny's  process  the  con- 
densation is  effected  in  a  shallow  iron  box,  which  has  a  large 
exposed  surface,  capable  of  being  cooled  by  damped  cloths. 
When  the  distillation  is  finished  the  iron  box,  after  cooling,  is 
undamped  and  the  product  turned  out  beneath  the  surface  of 
paraffin.  It  is  purified  by  redistilling  and  condensing  directly 
under  paraffin.  Electrolytic  processes  have  also  been  devised. 
Liimemaim  (J&um.  Prak.  Cktm.,  1858,  73,  p.  413)  obtained  the 
metal  on  a  sinall  scale  by  dectrolysing  potassium  cyanid^1)etween 
carbon  dectrodes;  A.  Matthiessen  {J own.  Cktm.  Soe.,  1856, 
p.  30)  dectit)lysed  an  equimolecular  mixture  of  potassium  and 
caldum  chlorides  (which  mdts  at  a  bwer  temperature  than 
potassium  chloride)  also  between  carbon  electrodes;  whilst 
Castner's  process,  in  which  caustic  potash  is  electrolysed,  is 
employed  commercially.  The  metal,  However,  is  iu>t  in  great 
demand,  for  it  is  generally  found  that  sodium  (9.9.),  which  is 
cheaper,  and,  wei^t  for  weight,  more  reactive,  will  fulfil  any 
purpose  for  which  potassium  may  be  desired. ' 
'  Pure  potassium  is  a  silvery  white  metal  tinged  with  blue; 
but  on  exposure  to  air  it  at  once  forms  a  film  of  oxide,  and  on 
prolonged  exposure  deliquesces  into  a  solution  of  hydrate  and 
carbonate.  Perfectly  dry  oxygen,  however,  has  no  action  upon 
it.  At  temperatures  bdow  o*  C.  it  is  pretty  hard  and  brittle; 
at  the  ordiiiary  temperature  it  is  so  soft  that  it  can  be  kneaded 
between  the  fingers  and  cut  with  a  blunt  knife.  Its  spedfic 
gravity  is  0*865;  hence  it  is  the  lightest  metal  known  except 
lithium.  It  fuses  at  6a-5"C.  (Bunsen)  and  boils  at  667*, 
emitting  an  intensdy  green  vapour.  It  may  be  obtained 
crystallized  in  quadratic  octahedra  of  a  greenish-blue  colour, 
by  mdting  in  a  sealed  tube  containing  an  inert  gas,  and  inverting 
the  tube  when  the  metal  has  partially  solidified.  When  heated 
in  air  it  fuses  and  then  takes  fire,  burning  into  a  mixture 
of  oxides.  Most  remarkable,  and  characteristic  for  the  group 
it  represents,  is  its  action  on  water.  A  pellet  of  potassium 
when  thrown  on  water  at  once  bursts  out  into  a  violet  flame 
and  the  burning  metal  fizzes  about  on  the  surface,  its  extremdy 
high  temperature  preduding  absolute  contact  with  the  liquid, 
exccDt  at  the  very  end,  when  the  last  reirmant,  through  loss  of 
temperature,  is  wetted  by  the  water  and  bursts  with  explosive 
violence.  The  reaction  may  be  written  aK+aHiO-  aKOH+Ht, 
and  the  flame  is  due  to  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen,  the 
violet  colour  being  occasioned  by  the  potassium  vapour.  The 
metal  also  reacts  with  alcohol  to  form  potassium  ethyhite, 
while  hydrogen  escapes,  this  time  without  inflanmiation: 
K+CA-OH-CAOK+H.  When  the  oxide-free  metal  is 
heated  gently  in  dry  anunonia  it  is  gradually  transformed  into  a 
blue  liquid,  which  on  cooling  freezes  into  a  yellowish-brown  or 
flesh-coloured  solid,  potassamide,  KNHi.  When  heated  to  redness 
the  amide  is  decomposed  mto  ammonia  and  potassium  nitride, 
NKa,  which  is  an  almost  black  solid._Both  it  and  the  amide 


decompose  water  readily  with  formation  of  ammonia  and  caustic 
potash.  Potassium  at  temperatures  from  aoo'to  40o*C.  oodudes 
hydrogen  gas,  the  highest  degree  of  saturation  corresponding 
approximatdy  to  the  formula  KsH.  In  a  vacuum  or  in  suffi- 
ciently dilute  hydrogen  the  compound  from  200*  upwards  loses 
hydrogen,  until  the  tension  of  the  free  gas  has  arrived  at  the 
maximum  value  charaaeristic  of  that  temperature  (Troost 
and  Hautefeuille). 

Compounds. 

Oxides  and  flylrocttfe.— Potasnum  forms  two  well-defined  oxides. 
KiO  and  K1O41  whilst  aevetal  others,  of  less  certain  existence, 
have  been  described.  The  monoxide,  K«0.  may  be  obtained  by 
strongly  heating  the  product  or  burning  the  metal  in  slightly 
moist  air;  by  heating  the  hydroxide  with  the  metal:  sKHO-f^K- 
3K1O+H1:  or  by  passing  pure  and  almost  dry  air  over  the  molten 
metal  (KOhnemann,  Chom.  Centr.,  1863,  p.  491).  It  fonns  a  grey 
brittle  mass,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture;  it  is  very  deliquescent , 
combining  very  energeticaUy  with  water  to  form  caustic  potash. 
According  to  Holt  and  Sims  (/ottfu.  Ckem.  Soc.,  1894,  p.  438).  tbq 
substance  as  obtained  above  always  contains  free  potassium. 

Potassium  hydroxide  or  caustic  potash.  KOH,  formeriy  considered 
to  be  an  oxide  but  shown  subsequently  to  be  a  hydroxide  of  potas- 
sium, may  be  obtained  by  disaolvmg  the  metal  or  monoxide  in  water, 
but  b  manufactured  by  double  deoompoattion  from  potassium 
carixmate  and  slaked  Qme:  K/:0,f  Ca(0H).-3K0irfCaCO.. 
A  solution  of  one  part  of  the  carbonate  m  la  parts  of  water  ts  heated 
to  bdling  in  a  cast-iron  vessel  (industrially  by  means  of  steam- 
pipes)  and  the  milk  of  lime  added  in  instalments  until  a  sample 
of  the  filtered  mixture  no  longer  effervesces  with  an  excess  of  acid. 
The  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  settle  in  the  iron  vessd,  access  of 
air  being  prevented  as  much  as  practicable,  and  the  dear  liquor  is 
syphoned  off.  The  remaining  mud  of  caldum  carix>nate  and  hydrate 
is  washed,  by  decanution,  with  small  instalments  of  hot  water 
to  recover  at  least  part  of  the  alkali  diffused  throughout  it,  but  this 
pnxxss  must  not  be  continued  too  long  or  else  some  of  the  lime 
passes  into  solution.  The  liquors  after  a  concentration  in  iron 
vesseb  are  now  evaporated  in  a  silver  dish,  until  the  heavy  vapour 
of  the  hydrate  is  seen  to  go  off.  The  residual  oOy  liquid  is  tbea 
poured  out  into  a  polished  iron  tray,  or  into  an  iron  mould  to  pco- 
duce  the  customary  form  of  "  sticks,"  and  allowed  to  cod.  The 
solid  must  be  at  once  bottled,  because  it  attracts  the  moisture 
and  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  with  peat  avidity  and  deliquesces. 
According  to  Dittmar  Uoum.  Soc.  Chom.  Ind.,  May  1884).  nickel 
basins  are  far  better  adapted  than  iron  basins  for  the  preliminary 
concentration  of  potash  ley.  The  latter  b^in  to  oxidize  befote 
the  ley  has  oome  up  to  the  traditional  strength  of  specific  gravity 
1*333  ^en  cold,  while  nickd  is  not  attacked  so  long  as  the  pereent- 
ace  of  real  KHO  is  short  of  60.  For  the  fusion  of  the  dry  hydrate 
nickd  vessels  cannot  be  used;  in  fact,  even  silver  is  perceptibly 
attacked  as  soon  as  all  the  excess  of  water  is  away;  absolutdy  pure 
KHO  can  be  produced  only  in  gold  vessels.  Glass  and  (to  a  less 
extent)  porcelain  are  attacked  by  caustic  potash  ley,  sk>wly  in  the 
coki,  more  readily  on  boiling. 

Solid  caustic  potash  forms  an  opaque,  white,  stone-like  raasa 
of  dense  granular  fr^ure:  ^ledfic  gravity  a*i.  It  fuses  consider- 
ably Jbdow  and  is  perceptibly  volatile  at  a  red  heat.  At  a  white 
heat  the  vapour  breaks  down  into  potassium,  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
It  is  extremdy  soluble  in  even  ooid  water,  and  in  any  pronMrtioa 
of  water  on  boiling.  On  crystallizing  a  solution,  tme  Sydrato 
KOH-aHiO  is  deposited;  aKOH-fHiO  and  aKOH-sHgO  have  also 
been  obtained.  The  solution  u  intensdy  "alkaline**  to  teat* 
papers.  It  readily  dissolves  the  epidermis  of  the  sidn  and  many 
other  kinds  of  animal  tissue — hence  the  former  aprpUcation  of  the 
"  sticks  "  in  surgery.  A  dilute  potash  readily  emulsoniaes  fats,  and 
on  boiling  saponifies  them  with  formation  of  a  soap  and  glvceriii. 
All  commercial  caustic  potash  is  contaminated  with  excess  01  water 
(over  and  above  that  in  the  KHO)  and  with  potasaum  carbonate 
and  chloride;  sulphate,  as  a  hile,  is  absent.  A  preparation  sufficing 
for  most  purposes  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  oommerdal  article 
in  absolute  alcohd,  decanting  and  evaporating  the  sdutioa  to 
dryness  and  fusing  in  idlver  vessds. 

The  peroxide,  K^4.  discovered  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thlnard. 
b -obtained  by  heating  the  metal  in  an  excess  of  slightly  moist 
air  or  oxygen.  Vernon  Harcourt  {Jonm.  Ckem.  Soc.,  i86a.  p.  267) 
recommends  melting  the  metal  in  a  flask  filled  with  nttrogien  and 
gradually  dbpladng  this  gas  by  oxygen:  the  firat  formed  grey 
film  on  the  metal  changes  to  a  deep  Uuei  and  then  the  gas  b  rapidly 
absorbed,  the  film  becoming  white  and  afterwards  yellow.  It  is 
a  dark  yellow  powder,  which  fuses  at  a  high  temperature,  the 
liquid  on  cooling  depositing  shining  tabular  crystals;  at  a  white 
heat  it  loses  oxygen  and  yidds  the  monoxide.  Exposed  to  moist 
air  it  loses  oxygen,  posubly  giving  the  dioxide,  KO»;  water  reacts 
with  it.  evolving  much  heat  and  giving  caustic  potash,  hydrogen 
peroxide  and  oxygen:  whilst  carbon  monoxide  gives  potacstum 
carbonate  and  oxwen  at  temperatures  bdow  too*.  A  violent 
reaction  ensues  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  and  many  metals 
are  oxidized  by  it,  some  with  incandescence^ 
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Bcloifn  Cgmpatrnds. — ^Potaasium  fluoride,  KF,  is  a  very  deliques- 
cent HUt,  crysuUmng  in  cubes  and  having  a  sharp  saline  taste, 
winch  is  fonned  by  neutralising  potassium  carbonate  or  hydroldde 
with  hydrofluoric  add  and  concentrating  in  platinum  vessels. 
It  fonns  the  add  fluoride  KHFt  when  dissolved  m  aqueous  hydro- 
flaoric  add.  a  sah  which  at  a  red  heat  gives  the  normal  fluoride 
and  hydroAiioric  add.  Other  salts  of  compodtion  KF*2HF  and 
iCF-3HF.  have  been  described  Iqr  Moissan  {CompL  rtnd,,  1888^ 
106,  p.  5^). 

Pbtasnum  chloride,  KG.  also  known  as  munate  of  potash, 
doady  resembles  ordinary  salt.  It  is  produced  in  immense  quantities 
at  Staasfurt  from  the  so-called  "  Abraumsalxe."  For  the  purpose 
of  the  manufacturer  of  this  salt  these  are  assorted  into  a  raw 
matterial  containing  approximatd^,  in  100  parts,  55-65  of  camallite 
(representing  16  parts  of  potassium  chIoride)t  so^S  of  common 
sah,  1^-90  01  Beserite;  2-4  of  tachhydrite  (CaCU-aMsClfiaHiO), 
and  nunor  components.  This  mixture  is  now  wrought  mainly  in 
two  ways,  (t)  The  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  with  the  hdp  of 
steam,  and  the  solution  is  cooled  down  to  from  60*  to  70*,  when 
a  qoanthy  of  impure  common  salt  eiystallizes  out,  which  is  removed. 
The  dfrantfd  ley  deposits  on  standing  a  70%  potassium  chloride, 
wfaidi  is  purified  by  washing  with  cola  water.  Common  salt 
prindpally  goes  into  solution,  and  the  percentage  may  thus  be 
Droqglit  up  to  from  80  to  95.  The  mother-liquor  from  the  70% 
chloride  is  evaporated,  the  common  salt  which  separates  out  in  the 
heat  removed  as  it  appears,  and  the  suffidently  concentrated 
liquor  allowed  to  crystallize,  when  almost  pure  camallite  separates 


[  magnesium 

with  agitation.  The  camallite  prindpally  dissolves  and  crystal 
liies  out  relatively  pure  on  cooling.  Tne  mother-liquor  is  used  for 
a  subsequent  extraction  of  fresh  raw  salt.  The  camallite  produced 
M  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  the  solution  allowed  to  cool,  when  it 
deposiu  a  coarse  granular  potassium  chloride  conuining  up  to 
09%  of  the  pure  substanc^  The  undissolved  residue  produced 
m  either  process  consists  chiefly  of  Ideserite  and  common  salt. 
It  is  worked  up  dtber  for  Epsom  salt  and  common  salt,  or  for 
aot^m  ralphate  and  magnerium  chloride.  The  potassiferous 
byproducts  are  utilind  for  the  manufacture  of  manures. 

Chemically  pure  chloride  of  potassium  is  most  conveniently 
prepared  from  the  pure  perchlorate  by  heating  it  in  a  platinum  basin 
at  the  lowest  temperature  and  then  fusing  the  residue  in  a  well- 
covered  platinuro  crudble.  The  fused  product  solidifies  on  cooling 
into  a  coJouriess  glass. 

When  hydrochloric  acid  gas  b  passed  mto  the  aolution  the 
aalt  is  completely  predpitated  as  a  fine  powder.  If  the  original 
soimioD  contained  the  chlorides  of  magnesium  or  caldam  or  sulphate 
of  potaasiam  all  impurities  remain  in  the  mother-liquor  (the 
sahihur  as  KHSO4).  and  can  be  removed  by  washing  the  predpitate 
with  strong  hydrochloric  add.  The  salt  crystallizes  in  cubes  of 
qiedfic  gravity  f*995:  it  melts  at  about  800*  and  volatilizes  at  a 
bright  rra  heat,    yfhea  melted  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  electro- 
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of  other  potassium  salts,  but  the  larvest  < 

immrre  product)  is  used  in  the  producttc 

rocassium  bromide,  KBr^  may  be  obuii 


to  OMrbonate,  varying  amounts  of  sulphate  and  chloride  and  also 
insoluble  matter.  Crude  potash  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  and,  after  bdng  causticized,  for  the  making  of  soft  soap. 
For  many  other  purposes  it  must  be  refined,  which  is  done  by 
treating  the  cmde  product  with  the  minimum  of  cold  water  re- 


quired to  dissolve  the  carbonate,  removing  the  undissolved  part 
(which  consists  chi^y  of  sulphate),  and  evaporating  the  clear 
uquor  to  dryness  in  an  iron  pan. .  The  purified  carbonate  (triiich 


lysed  in  the  sanw  condition,  a  dark  blue  mass  w  obtained  of  uncer- 
lain  compofitkm.  It  is  extensively  employed  for  the  mparation 
'     *  ••     *^  ^   "^    '  r«est  quantity  (especially  of  the 

ductton  of  artificial  manures. 

^ i  obuined  by  dissolving  bromine 

in  potash,  whereupon  bromide  and  bromate  are  first  formra,  evapor- 
ating and  igniting  the  product  in  order  to  decompose  the  bromate: 
6KHO  -I-  3Br,-5KBr  +  KBiO.  +  3H,0;  2KBrOs  -  aKBr  +  ^O, 
(cf .  C]n.oiiATSs) ;  but  it  is  manufactured  by  acting  with  bromine 
water  on  iron  Utngs  and  decomposing  the  iron  bromide  thus  formed 
with  potassium  carbonate.  In  appearance  it  closely  resembles 
the  chloride,  forming  colourless  cubes  which  readily  dissolve  in 
water  and  melt  at  73a*.  It  combines  with  bromine  to  form  an 
unstable  tribromide.  KBra  (see  F.  P.  Worley,  Joum.  Chem.  Soc., 
>905>97.  P-  Jidr). 

Pbcaasiuffl  iodide.  KI.  is  obtained  by  dissolving  iodine  an  potash, 
the  deoxidation  of  the  iodate  being  facilitated  by  the  addition 
of  charcoal  before  ignition,  proceeding  as  with  the  bromide.  The 
commercial  salt  usually  has  an  alkaline  reaction:  it  may  be  purified 
by  diMolving  in  the  minimum  amount  of  water,  and  neutralizing 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid:  akohol  is  now  added  to  predpitate  the 
potassium  sulphate,  the  solution. '-filtered  and  crystallized.  It 
forms  ccrfourtos  cubes  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  melt 
at  685*  and  yield  a  vapour  .of  normal  density.  It  b  s{>afingly 
soluble  in  absolute  alconol.  Both  the  iodide  and  bromide  are 
used  in  photography  Iodine  dissolves  in  an  aqueous  solution 
of  the  saiit  to  form  a  dark  brown  liquid,  whkh  on  evaporation 
over  sulphuric  add  gives  black  adcular  crystals  of  the  tn-iodide, 
KIs.  Thb  sah  is  very  deliquescent:  it  melts  at  45*.  and  at  100* 
deromposcs  into  iodine  and  potassium  iodide.  For  the  oxy- 
haksgen  salts  see  Cblokatb.  Chlorikb.  Brouikb  and  Iodinb. 

Pocaaaittm  carixmate.  KiCOs,  popularly  known  as  "  potashes." 
was  originany  obtained  in  countries  where  wood  was  cheap  by 
lisviating  wood  ashes  in  wooden  tube.  evai>oratin|g  the  solution 
to  dryness  in  iron  pots  and  cakrining  the  Residue:  in  more  recent 

the  caknnation  is  carried  out  in  reverberatory  furnaces. 

'crude  potashes."  qontains,  in  addhion_ 


soil  contains  most  of  the  chloride  of  the  raw  material  and  other 
impurities)  b  known  as  "  peari  ashes."  Large  quantities  of  carbon- 
ate used  to  be  manufactured  from  the  aqueous  readue  left  in  the 
distiUation  of  beet-root  spirit,  •.«.  indirectly  from  beet-root  molasses. 
The  liquors  are  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  is  ignited  to 
obtain  a  very  impure  carbonate,  which  b  purified  by  methods 
founded  on  the  different  solubilities  of  the  several  xxunponents. 
Most  of  the  carbonate  which  now  occurs  in  commerce  b  mule  from 
the  chbride  of  the  Stassfurt  beds  by  an  adaptation  of  the  "  Leblanc 
process"  for  the  conversion  of  common  salt  into  soda  ash  (see 
Alkali  Mamufacturb). 

Chemically  pure  carbonate  of  potash  b  best  prepared  by  igniting 
pure  bkarbonate  (see  bek>w)  in  iron  or  (better)  m  silver  or  platinum 
vessels,  or  else  by  calcining  pure  cream  of  tartar.  The  btter  opera- 
tion furnishes  an  intimate  mucture  of  the  carbonate  with  charcoal, 
from  which  the  carbonate  b  extracted  by  lixivbtion  with  water 
and  filtration.  The  filtrate  b  evaporated  to  dryness  (in  iron  or 
pbtinum  vessels)  and  the  residue  fully  dehydrated  by  gentle 
Ignition.  The  salt  b  thus  obtained  as  a  white  porous  mass,  tusible 
at  a  red  heat  (838*  C,  Carnelley)  into  a  coburless  liqmd,  which 
solidifies  into  a  white  opaque  mass.  The  diy  salt  b  very  h^ 
scopic;  it  deliquesces  into  an  oily  solution  0' oleum  tartari' 


_  id  give  a  .white  powder  l. , 

completely  dehydrated  at  130*.  The  carbonate,l)eing  insoluble 
strong  alcohol  (and  many  other  liquid  orsanic  compounds),  is 
much  used  for  dehydration  of  the  corresponding  aqueous  prepara- 
tions. The  pure  carbonate  b  constantly  used  in  the  bboratory  as 
a  bask  substance  generally,  for  the  dismtegration  of  dliratiys.  and 
as  a  precipitant.  The  industrial  preparation  serves  for  the  making 
of  flint  glass,  of  potash  soap  (soft  soap)  and  of  caustic  potaah. 

Potassium  bkarbonate,  RHCOi,  b  obtained  when  carbonic  acid 
b  passed  through  a  cold  solution  of  the  ordinary  carbonate  as  k>ng 
as  it  b  absorbed.  Any  silkate  present  b  also  converted  into 
bicarbonate  with  elimination  of  silica,  which  gnust  be  filtered  off. 
The  filtrate  b  evaporated  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60*  or 
at  moft  70*  C;  after  sufficient  concentration  it  deposits  on  cooling 
anhydrous  crystals  of  the  salt,  while  the  potassium  chloride,  which 
may  be  present  as  an  fmpurity.  remains  mostly  in  the  mother- 
liquor;  the  rest  b  easily  removed  by  repeated  recrystalUzation. 
If  an  absolutely  pure  preparation  b  wanted  it  b  best  to  follow 
WOhler  -and  start  with  the  "  black  flux  "  produced  by  the  ignition 
of  pure  bitartrate.  The  flux  b  moistened  with  water  and  exposed  to 
a  current  of  carbonic  add,  which,  on  account  of.  the  condensing 
action  of  the  charcoal,  b  absorbed  with  great  avidity.  The 
bicarbonate  forms  large  monodinic  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air. 
When  the  dry  salt  b  heated  to  190*  it  decomposes  into  normal 
carbonate,  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 

Potasiium  sulphide,  KiS,  was  obtained  by  Berzelius  in*  pale  red 
crystals  by  pasung  hydroi^en  over  potassium  sulphate,  ^d  by 
Berthier  as -a  flesh-coloured  mass  bv  heating  the  sulphate  witn 
carbon.  It  appears,  however,  that  these  products  contain  higher 
sulphides.  On  saturating  a  solution  of  caustic  poUsh  with  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  and  adding  a  second  equivalent  of  alkali^  a  solution 
b  obtamed  which  on  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  deposits  crystab 
of  KiS.5H«Q*  The  solution  b  strongly  caustic  It  turns  yellow 
on  exposure  to  air,  absorbing  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  and 
forming  thiosulphate  and  potassium  carbonate  and  liberating 
sulphuretted  hvdrogen.  whkh  decomposes  into  water  and  sulphur, 
the  btter  combining  with  the  monosulphide  to  form  higher  salts. 
The  solution  also  decoroposfes  on  boning.  The  hydrosulphide, 
KHS,  was  obt&ined  by  Gay-Lussac  on  heating  the  metal  in  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  and  by  Berzelius  on  acting  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen on  potassium  carbonate  at  a  dull  red  heat.  It  forms  a  yellowish- 
white  deliquescent  mass.,  which  melts  on  heatine,  and  at  a 
suffidently  high  temperature  it  yields  a  dark  red  liquid.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  on  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  over 
caustic  lime  it  deposits  colourless,  rhombohedral  crystals  of 
2KHS.H1O.  The  solution  b  more  easily  prepared  by  saturating 
potash  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  solution  has 
a  bitter  taste,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  turns  yellow,  but  on  long 


sulphides  with  thesulphate  and  thiosulphate,  in  variable  proportions, 
obtained  by  gently  heating  the  carbonate  with  sulphur  in  covered 
vessels.  It  Umtos  a  liver-coloured  massi  In  the  pharmacopocb 
it  is  designated  Massa  sulphwata.  . 

Potassium  sulphite.  KiSOi,  is  prepared  by  saturating  a  poUsP 
sohition  with  sulphur  dioxide,  adding  a  second  equivalent  of  potas' 
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and  crystallizing  in  a  vacuum,  when  the  salt  separates  as 
dcHauescent,  hexaffonal  crysuls.  The  salt  KiSOa-HiO  nuy  be 
obtained  by  crystallizing  the  metabisulphite,  KtSO»  (from  sulphur 
dioxide  and  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  the  carbonate,  or  from 
sulphur  dioxide  and  a  mixture  of  milk  of  lime  and  potassium  sul- 
phate) with  an  equivalent  amount  ot  potash.  The  salt  K^Os-^HaO 
u  obtained  as  oblique  rhombic  ocuhedra  by  crystallizing  the 
solution  over  sulphuric  add. .  On  the  isomeric  potassium  soidium 
sulphites  see  Sulphur. 

Potassium  sulphate,  KSOt,  a  salt  known  early  m  the  14th  century, 
and  studied  by  Glauber,  Boyle  and  Tachenius,  was  styled  in  the 
17th  century  arcanum  or  sal  dufflicatum,  being  regarded  as  a  com- 
bination of  an  add  salt  with  an  alkaline  salt.  It  was  obtained  as 
a  by-product  in  many  chemical  reactions,  and  subsequently  used 
to  be  extnurted  from  kainite,  one  of  the  Stassfurt  minerals,  but  the 
process  is  now  given  up  because  the  salt  can  be  produced  cheaply 
enough  from  the  chlonde  by  decompodng  it  with  sulphuric  add 
and  calcining  the  residue.  To  purify  the  crude  product  it  is  dis- 
solved ia  hot  water  and  the  solution  filtered  and  allowed  to  cool, 
when  the  bulk  of  the  dissolved  salt  crystallizes  out  with  character- 
istic promptitude.  The  very  beautiful  (anhydrous)  crystals  have 
the  habit  of  a  double  ux-sioed  pyramid,  but  really  belong  to  the 
rhombic  system.  They  are  transparent,  very  hard  and  absolutely 
permanent  in  the  air.  They  have  a  bitter,  salty  taste.  The  salt 
IS  soluble  in- water,  but  in&>iuble  in  caustic  potash  of  sp.  gr.  i'35. 
and  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  fuses  at  1078*.  The  crude  salt  is  used 
occasionally  in  the  manufacture  of  ^ass.  The  add  sulphate  or 
bisulphate,  KHSO4.  is  readily  produced  by  fusing  thirteen  parts 
of  the  powdered  normal  salt  with  eight  parts  of  sulphuric  add. 
It  forms  rhombic  pyramids,  which  melt  at  197*.  It  dissolves  in 
three  parts  of  water  of  o*  C.  The  solution  behaves  pretty  much 
as  if  Its  two  congeners,  KtS04  and  HtSO*.  were  present  side  by 
side  of  each  other  uncombined.  An  excxsb  of  alcohol,  in  fact, 
predpiutes  normal  sulphate  (with  little  bisulphate)  and  free  add 
remains  in  solution,  bimilar  is  the  behaviour  of  the  fused  diy 
salt  at  a  dull  red  heat;  it  acts  on  silicates,  titanatcs,  Ac,  as  if  tt 
were  sulphuric  add  raised  beyond  its  natural  boiling  point.  Hence 
its  frequent  application  in  analysis  as  a  disntegrating  agent.  For 
the  salts  of  other  sulphur  acids,  see  Sulphur. 

Potassamide,  NHtK,  discovered  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard 
in  1 87 1,  is  obtained  as  an  olive  green  or  brown. mass  by  gendy  heat- 
ing tne  metal  in  ammonia  gas,  or  as  a  white,  waxy,  crysUUinc' 
mass  when  the  metal  is  heated  in  a  nlver  boat.  It  decomposes 
in  moist  air,  or  with  water,  giving  caustic  potash  and  ammonia, 
in  the  latter  case  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat.  On  strong 
heating  Tithesley  {Joum.  Chem.  Soc.,  1894,  p.  511)  found  that  it 
decomposed  into  its  elements.  For  the  nitrite,  see  Nitrogen, 
for  the  nitrate  see  Saltpetre  and  for  the  cyanide  see  Prussic 
Acid;  for  other  salts  see  the  articles  wherein  the  corresponding 
acid  recdves  treatment. 

Analysis,  Sfc. — ^All  volatile  poussium  compounds  impart  a 
violet  coloration  to  the  Bunsen  flame,  which  is  masked,  however, 
if  sodium  be  present.  The  emission  spectrum  shows  two  lines. 
Ka.  a  double  line  towards  the  infra-red.  and  K^  in  the  violet. 
The  chief  insoluble  salts  are  the  perchlorate.  acid-tartrate  and 
platinochloride.  The  atomic  weight  was  determined  by  Stas  and 
more  recently  by  T.  W.  Richards  and  A.  St&hler,  who  obtained 
the  value  39*114  fvpm  analyses  of  the  chloride,  and  by  Richards 
and  E.  Meuller,  who  obtained  the  values  39*1 135  and  39*1143  from 
analyses  of  the  bromide  (see  Abs.  J,  C.  S.,  1907.  ii.  615). 
Medicine, 

Pharmacoloty. — ^Numerous  salts  and  preparations  of  potassium 
are  used  in  medicine;  viz.  Potassii  Carboms  (salt  of  tartar),  dose 
S  to  20  grs.,  from  which  are  made  (a)  Potassii  Bicarbonas,  dose  5  to 
30  grs. :  {b)  PtOassa  Caustica,  a  powerful  caustic  not  used  internally. 
From  caustic  potash  are  made  (i)  Potaisii  Permanganas,  dose 
I  to  3  grs..  used  in  preparing  Liquor  Potassii  Permanganatis,  a 
I  %  solution,  dose  3  to  a  drs.  (3)  Potassii  lodidum,  dose  5  to  20 
grs. ;  from  this  are  made  the  Linammtum  Potassii  lodidi  cum  sapone, 
strength  I  in  10,  and  the  UnguaUum  Potassii  lodidi,  strength 
I  in  10.  (3)  Potassii  Bromidum,  dose  5  to  30  grs.  (4)  Liquor 
Polassae,  strength  27  grs.  of  cauitic  potash  to  the  oz.  Potassii 
Citras,  dose  io  to  40  grs.  Potassii  Acetas,  dose  10  to  60  grs. 
Potassii  Ckloras,  dose  5  to  1$  grs..  from  which  is  made  a  lozenge, 
Trochiscus  Potassii  ChloraHs,  each  containing  3  grs.  Potassii 
Tarlras  Acidus  (cream  of  tartar),  dose  20  to  60  grs..  which  has 
a  subprcparation  Potassii  Tartras,  dose  30  to  60  grs.  Potassii 
Nitras  (saltpetre),  dose  $  to  30  grs.  Potassii  Sulphas,  dose  10  to 
40  grs.    Potassii  Bickromas,  dose  I'l  to  I  gr. 

Toxicology. — Poisoning  by  caustic  potash  may  take  place  or 
poisoning  by  peari  ash  Containing  caustic  potash.  A  caustic  taste 
tn  the  mouth  is  quickly  followed  by  burning  abdominal  pain, 
vomitine  and  diarrhoea,  with  a  feeble  pulse  and  a  cold  clammy 
skin;  the  post-mortem  appearances  are  those  of  acute  gastro- 
intestinal irritation.  The  treatment  is  washing  out  the  stonuch  or 
giving  emetics  followed  by  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  and  later  dl  and 
white  of  egg. 

TherapeuUcs. — Externally?  Caustic  potash  is  a  most  powerful 
initant  and  caustic;  it  is  used  with  lime  in  making  Vienna  paste. 


which  ia  oocattonally  used  to  destroy  morbid  growths.  Liquor 
potassae  is  also  used  in  certain  skin  diseases.  The  pomanganate 
of  potash  is  an  irritant  if  used  pure.  Its  principal  action  is  aa  an 
antiseptic  and  disinfectant.  It  wet  it  oxidizes  the  products  of 
decomposition.  It  is  used  in  the  dressing  of  foul  ukxrs.  The  I  % 
solution  is  an  antidote  for  snake-bite. 

Internally:  Dilute  solutions  of  potash,  Uke  other  alkalis,  are 
used  to  neutralize  the  poisonous  meets  of  strong  adds^  In  the 
stomach  potassium  salts  neutralize  the  gastric  acid,  and  hence 
small  dpsies  are  useful  in  byperchloridia.  Potassium  salts  are 
strongly  diuretic,  acting  directly,  on  the  renal  epithelium.  They 
■are  quickly  excreted  in  the  urine,  rendering  it  alkaline  and  thus 
more  able  to  hold  uric  acid  in  solution.  They  also  hinder  the  forma- 
tioh-of  uric  add  calculi.  The  acetate  and  the  dtrate  are  valuable 
mild  diuretics  in  Bright's  disease  and  in  feverish  conditions,  and 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  urine  diminish  the  pathological  fluids 
in  pleuritic  effusion,  asdtes,  &c.  In  tubal  nephritis  they  aid  the 
excretion  of  fatty  casts.  The  tartrate  and  add  tartrate  are  also 
diuretic  in  thdr  action  and,  as  well  as  the  sulphate,  are  valuable 
jhydrasogue  saline  purgatives.  Potassium  nitrate  is  chiefly  used 
to  make  nitre  paper,  which  on  burning  emits  fumes  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  the  asthmatic  j>aroxysm.  Lozenges  of  potassium 
chlorate  are  used  in  stomatitis,  tonsilitis  and  pharyngitis,  it  can 
also  be  used  in  a  ffargle.  10  grs.  to  i  fl.  oz.  of  water.  Its  thera- 
peutic action  is  said  to  be  due  to  nascent  oxygen  given  of!,  so  it 
u  local  in  its  action.  In  large  doses  it  is  a  dangerous  pdson.  con- 
verting the  oxyhaemoglobin  of  the  blood  into  methaemoglc^n. 
Internally,  the  permanganate  is  a  valuable  antidote  in  opium 
poisoning.  The  action  of  potassium  bromide  and  potassium 
iodide  has  been  treated  under  bromine  and  iodine  (9.P.).  All  potas- 
sium salu  if.  taken  in  large  doses  are  cardiac  depressants,  they 
also  depress  the  nervous  system,  especially  the  brain  and  spiiial 
cord.   Like  all  alkalis  if  given  in  quantities  they  increase  metabolism. 

POTATO  {Solanum  tuberosum),  a  well-known  plant  which 
owes  its  value  to  the  peculiar  habit  of  devdoping  underground 
slender  leafless  shoots  or  branches  which  differ  in  character  and 
office  from  the  true  roots,  and  gradually  swelling  at  the  free  end 
produce  the  tubers  (potatoes)  which  are  the  common  vegetable 
food.  The  nature  of  these  tubers  is  further  rendered  evident 
by  the  presence  of  "  eyes  "  or  leaf-buds,  which  in  due  time 
lengthen  into  shoots  and  form  the  haulm  or  stems  of  the  plant. 
Such  buds  are  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  formed  on 
roots.  The  determining  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  tubers 
is  not  certainly  known,  but  Professor  Bernard  has  suggested 
that  it  is  the  presence  of  a  fungus,  Pusarium  sdanit  whirli, 
growing  in  the  underground  shoots,  irritates  them  and  causes 
the  swelling;  the  result  is  that  an  cffident  method  of  propagation 
is  secured  independently  o(  the  seed.  Surch  and  other  matters 
are  stored  up  in  the  tubers,  as  in  a  seed,  and  are  rendered  avail- 
able for  the  nutrition  of  the  young  shoots.  Wben  grown  under 
natural  circumstances  the  tubers  are  relativdy  small  and  dose 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  br  even  lie  upon  it.  In  the  Utter  case 
they  become  green  and  have  an  acrid  taste,  which  renders  them 
unpalatable  to  human  beings,  and  as  poisonous  qualities  are 
produced  similar  to  those  of  many  Scianauae  they  are  imwhole- 
some.  Hence  the  recommendation  to  keep  the  tubers  in  odlars 
or  pits,'  not  exposed  to  the  light.  Among  the  nine  hundred 
spedes  of  Solanum  less  than  a  dozen  have  this  property  of 
forming  tubers,  but  similar  growths  are  formed  at  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  of  the  common  bramble,  of  Convolvulus  sepium,  of 
Hdianthus  tuberosus,  the  so-called  Jerusalem  artichoke,  of 
SagiUariaf  and  other  plants.  Tubers  are  also  sometimes  formed 
on  aerial  branches,  as  in  some  Aroids,  Begonias,  &c.  The 
production  of  small  green  tubers  on  the  hauhn,  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  of  the  potato,  is  not  very  unfrequent,  and  affords  an 
interesting  proof  of  the  true  morphological  nature  of  the  under- 
grotmd  shoots  and  tubers.  This  phenomenon  follows  injury 
to  the  phloem  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  stem,  preventing  the 
downmd  flow  of  elaborated  sap.  The  injury  may  be  due  to 
gnawing  insects,  and  particularly  to  the  fungus  Corlicium  vagum, 
var.  Solani  (Rkixodonia). 

The  so-called  fir-cone  potatoes,  which  are  dongated  and 
provided  with  scales  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals,  show  also 
very  dearly  that  the  tuber  is  only  a  thickened  brandi  with 
"  eyes  "  set  in  regular  order,  as  in  an  ordinary  shoot.  The 
potato  tuber  consists  mainly  of  a  mass  of  cells  filled  with  starch 
and  endrded  by  a  thin  corky  rind.  A  few  vessels  and  woody 
fibres  traverse  the  tubera. 
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Tlie  chief  value  of  the  potato  as  an  article  of  diet  consists  in 
tile  starch  it  contains,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  potash  and  other 
salts.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  its  composition  is  small, 
and  hence  it  should  not  be  relied  on  to  constitute  the  staple 
article  of  diet.  Letheby  giv^  the  following  as  the  average 
composition  of  the  potato — 


Nitrogenous  matters 
Starch.  &c 
Sugar      . 
Fat 


2' I 
18-8 
3-2 

0*2 


Saline  matter 
Water 


•   0-7 
750 


— ^a  result  which  approximates  closely  to  the  average  of  nineteen 
analyses  dted  in  How  Crops  Grow  from  Grouven.  In  some 
analyses,  however,  the  starch  is  put  as  low  as  13*30,  and  the 
nitrogenous  matter  as  0*93  (Dehirain,  Cours  de  chimie  agricde^ 
p.  159).  Boussingault  gives  as*  2%  of  starch  and  3%  of  nitro- 
genous matter.  Warington  states  that  the  proportion  of 
nitrogenous  to  non-nitrogenous  matter  in  the  digestible  part 
of  potatoes  is  as  x  to  io*6.  The  composition  of  the  tubers 
evidently  varies  according  to  season,  soils,  manuring,  the  variety 
grown,  &C.,  but  the  figures  dted  will  give  a  suffidently  accurate 
idea  of  it.  The  "  ash  "  contains  on  the  average  of  thirty-one 
analyses  as  much  as  59-8%  of  potash,  and  19-1  %  of  phosphoric 
add,  the  other  ingredients  being  in  very  minute'  proportion. 
Where,  as  in  some  parts  of  northern  Germany,  the  potato  b 
grown  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  spirit  great  attention 
b  necessarily  paid  to  the  quantitative  analysb  of  the  starchy  and 
saccharine  matters,  which  are  foimd  to  vary  much  in  particular 
varieties,  irrespective  of  the  conditions  imder  which  they  are 
grown. 

It  b  to  the  Spaniards  that  we  owe  this  valuable  esculent. 
The  Spaniards  met  with  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quito, 
where  it  was  cultivated  by  the  natives.  In  the  Cronica  dc  Peru 
of  Pedro  Cie^  (Seville,  1553),  as  well  as  in  other  Spanish  books 
of  about  the  same  date,  the  potato  b  mentioned  under  the 
name  "  battata  "  or  "  papa."  Hieronymus  Cardan,  a  monk, 
b  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  it  from  Peru  into 
Spain,  from  which  country  it  passed  into  Italy  and  thence  into 
Belgium.  Carl  Sprengel,  dted  by  Professor  Edward  Morren 
in  hb  biographical  sketch  entitled  Charles  de  VEscluse,  sa  vie 
€t  ses  auvres,  stales  that  the  potato  was  introduced  from  Santa 
Fe  into  England  by  John  Hawkins  in  1563  (Garten  Zeituttg, 
1805,  p.  346).  If  this  be  so,  it  b  a  question  whether  the  English 
and  not  the  Spaniards  are  not  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  first 
introduction;  but,  according  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  plant 
brought  by  Drake  and  Hawkins  was  not  the  common  Englbh 
poUto  but  the  sweet  potato. 

In  1587  or  1588  De  I'Esduse  (Clusius)  received  the  plant 
from  Philippe  de  Sivry,  lord  of  Waldhcim  and  governor  of  Mons, 
who  in  his  turn  received  it  from  some  member  of  the  suite  of 
the  papal  legate.  At  the  discovery  of  America,  we  are  told  by 
Humboldt,  the  plant  was  cultivated  in  all  the  temperate  parts 
of  the  continent  from  Chile  to  Colombia,  but  not  in  Mexico. 
In  1585  or  1586,  potato  tubers  were  brought  from  what  is  now 
North  Carolina  to  Ireland  on  the  return  of  the  colonists  sent  out 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  were  first  cultivated  on  Sir  Walter's 
estate  near  Cork.  The  tubers  introduced  under  the  auspices 
of  Raldgh  were  thus  imported  a  few  years  later  than  those 
mentioned  by  Clusius  in  1588,  which  must  have  been  in  cultiva- 
tion in  Italy  and  Spain  for  some  years  prior  to  that  time.  The 
earliest  representation  of  the  plant  is  to  be  found  in  Gerard's 
Herbal,  published  in  1597.  The  plant  is  mentioned  under  the 
name  Papus  orbkulaius  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Calalogus 
of  the  same  author,  published  in  1596,  and  again  in  the  second 
edition,  which  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (1599)' 
It  b,  however,  in  the  Herbal  that  we  find  the  first  description  of 
the  potato,  accompam'ed  by  a  woodcut  suffidently  correct  to 
leave  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  identity  of  the  plant.  In 
thb  work  (p.  781)  it  is  called  "  Battata  virginiana  sivc  Virginia- 
norum,  et  Pappus,  Potatoes  of  Virginia." 

The  "  common  potatoes  "  of  which  Gerard  speaks  are  the 
tubers  of  Ipomoea  Batatas,  the  sweet  potato,  which  nowadays 
would  not  in  Great  Britain  be  spoken  of  as  common.    A  second 


edition  of  the  Herbal  was  publbhed  in  1636  by  Thomas  Johnson, 
with  a  different  illustration  from  that  given  in  the  first  edition, 
and  one  which  in  some  respects,  as  in  showing  the  true  nature 
of  the  tuber,  b  superior  to  the  first.  The  phenomenon  of  growing 
out  or  "  super-tuberation  "  b  shown  in  thb  cut. 

Previous  to  thb  (in  1629)  Parkinson,  the  friend  and  assodate 
of  Johnson,  had  published  hb  Paradisus,  in  which  (p.  517)  he 
gives  an  indifferent  figure  of  the  potato  under  the  name  of  Papas 
seu  Battatas  Virginianorum,  and  adds  detaib  as  to  the  method 
of  cooking  the  tubers  which  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were 
still  luxuries.  Chabraeus,  who  wrote  in  x666,  telb  us  that 
the  Peruvians  made  bread  from  the  tubers,  which  they  called 
"  chunno."  He  further  telb  us  that  by  the  natives  Virginieae 
insulae  the  plant  was  called  "  openauk,"  and  that  it  b  now 
known  in  European  gardens,  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  its 
use  as  an  esculent  vegetable,  and,  indeed,  indudes  it  among 
"  plantae  malignae  et  venenatae."  Heriot  (De  Bry's  Collection 
of  Voyages),  in  hb  report  on  Virginia,  describes  a  plant  under 
the  same  name  "  with  roots  as  large  as  a  walnut  and  others  much 
larger;  they  grow  in  damp  soil,  many  hanging  together  as  if 
fixed  on  ropes;  they  are  good  food  either  boiled  or  roasted." 
The  plant  (which  b  not  a  native  of  Virginia)  was  probably 
introduced  there  in  consequence  of  the  intercourse  of  the  early 
settlers  with  the  Spaniards.  The  cultivation  of  the  potato 
in  England  made  but  little  progress,  even  though  it  was 
strongly  urged  by  the  Royal  Sodety  in  1663;  and  °ot  much  more 
than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  its  cultivation  on  a  large  scale 
became  general. 

Botanists  are  agreed  that  the  only  s|>ccie8  in  general  cultivatlbn 
in  Great  Britain  is  the  one  which  Bauhin.  in  his  Phytopinax,  p.  89 
(1596),  called  Solanum  tuberosum  esculetUum,  a  name  adopted  by 
Linnaeus  (omitting  the  last  epithet),  and  employed  bv  all  botanical 
writers.  This  species  is  probably  native  in  Chile,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  it  b  truly  wild  farther  north.  Baker  (Jown.  Linn. 
Soc.,  i88d,  XX.  489),  has  reviewed  the  tuber-bcarins  species  of 
Solanum  irom  a  systematic  point  of  view  ah  well  as  from  that  of 
geographical  distribution.  ^  Out  of  twenty  so-called  species  he  con- 
siders six  to  be  really  distinct,  while  the  others  are  merely  synony- 
mous or  trifling  variations.  The  six  admitted  tuber-bearing  species 
are  S.  tuberosum,  S.  Maglia,  S.  Commersoni,  S.  cardicpkyllum,  S. 
Jamesii  and  S.  oxycarpum. 

S.  tuberosum  is,  according  to  Mr  Baker,  a  native  not  only  of 
the  Andes  of  Chile  but  also  of  those  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador 
and  Colombia,  also  of  the  mountains  of  Costa  Rica.  Mexico  and  the 
south-western  United  States.  It  seems  most  probable,  however, 
that  some  at  least  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  northern  part 
of  America  arc  the  descendants  of  cultivated  forms.  S.  Maglia 
is  a  native  of  the  Chilean  coast  as  far  south  as  the  Chonos  Archipelago, 
and  was  cultivated  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick  in  1822,  being  con- 
sidered by  Sabine,  in  his  paper 
on  the  native  country  01  the 
wild  potato,  to  be  the  ^  true 
5.  tuberosum  and  the  origin  of 
the  cultivated  forms.  This 
species  was  also  found  by 
Uarwin  in  Chile,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  him.  as  by  Sabine 
before  him,  to  be  the  wild 
potato.  Baker  refers  to  the 
plants  figured  by  Sabine  {Trans, 


Hort. 


Lond. 


24?) 
(fig.  i)  as  being  without  doubt 
S.  Maglia,  but  A.  de  Candolle 
(Origine  des  Plantes  cuUities, 
p.  40)  is  equally^  emphatic  in 
the  opinion  that  it  is  S.  tuber- 
osum. S.  Commersoni  occurs  in 
Uruguay,  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
Argentine  Republic,  in  rocky 
situations  at  a  low  level.  Under 
the  name  of  5.  Ohrondii  it  has 
been  introduced  into  western 
France,  where  it  is  not  only 
hardy  but  produces  abundance 
of  tubers,  which  are  palatable, 
but  have  a  slightly  acid  taste. 
Lindley  in  the  Joum.  Hort.  Soc. 


(From  Sabbe's  ficure  ta  the  Trams.  Bert. 
Soc.  Lomd.,  1SJ4.V0L  V.  pL  M.  SflS 
tot) 

Fig.  I.— Wlkl  Potato-plant  in 
bloom. 

S.  cardiophyllum,  described  by 
is  a  native  of    the  mountains 


of  central  Mexico  at  elevations  of  8000  to  9000  ft.  5.  Jamestt  is 
a  well-defined  species  occurring  in  the  mounUins  of  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  also  in  Mexico.  In  a  wild  state 
the   tubers  are   not   larger   than   marbles.     S.   oxycarpum   is  a 
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little  known  but  very  distinct  tuberous  ipectes  from  ceatnl 
Mexico.* 

A  review  of  the  localities  in  which  the  presence  of  5.  tuberosum 
and  its  tuber-bearing  allies  has  been  ascertained  shows  that^ 
brdadly,  these  varieties  may  be  divided  into  mountainous  and 
littoral.  In  either  case  they  would  not  be  subjected,  at  least 
in  their  growing  season,  to  the  same  extremes  of  heat,  cold  and 
drought  as  plants  growing  on  inland  plains.  Again,  those  forms 
growing  at  a  high  elevation  would  probably  start  into  growth 
later  in  the  season  than  those  near  the  coast.  The  significance 
of  these  facts  from  a  ctiltural  point  of  view  is  twofold:  for, 
while  a  hite  variety  is  desirable  for  culture  in  Great  Britain, 
as  ensuring  more  or  less  immimity  from  spring  frost,  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  imdesirable,  because  late  varieties  are  more 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  potato  disease  {Phytophthora 
infestans)  which  as  a  rule  appears  about  the  time  when  the 
earliest  varieties  are  ready  for  lifting,  but  before  the  late  varieties 
are  matured. 

In  cultivation  the  poUto  varies  very  greatly  not  only  as  to 
the  season  of  its  growth  but  also  as  to  productiveness,  the 
vigour  and  luxuriance  of  its  foliage,  the  presence  or  relative 
absence  of  hairs,  the  form  of  the  leaves,  tbie  size  and.colour  of 
the  flowers,  &c.  The  tubers  vary  greatly  in  size,  form  and 
colour;  gardeners  divide  them  into  rounded  forms  and  long 
forms  or  "  kidneys,"  and  there  are  of  course  varieties  inter- 
mediate in  form.  The  colour  of  the  rind,  yellowish,  brown 
or  purple,  furnishes  distinctions,  as  does  the  yellow  or  white 
colour  of  the  flesh.  The  colour  of  the  eyes  and  Uieir  prominence 
or  depression  are  relatively  very  constant  characteristics. 
These  variations  have  arisen  chiefly  through  cross-breeding, 
though  not  entirely  so,  there  being  a  few  cases  upon  record  of 
the  production  of  "  sporU  "  from  tubers  that  have  become  the 
parents  of  new  varieties,  but  authentic  cases  of  the  sporting 
of  tubers  are  few  and  far  between.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
true  seeds  of  any  of  our  cultivated  varieties,  are  sown,  the 
seedlings  show  very  wide  variations  from  one  another  and  from 
the  parents.  In  this  connexion  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe 
that  Messrs  Sutton  of  Reading  find  that  the  seedlings  of  many 
of  the  varieties  of  potato  that  occur  spontaneously  in  different 
parts  of  America  come  quite  true  to  type  from  seed. 

The  potato  thrives  best  in  a  rather  light  friable  loam ;  and  in  thin 
sandy  soils  the  produce,  if  not  heavy,  is  generally  of  very  good  quality. 
Soils  which  are  naturally  wet  and  heavy,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  heavily  manured,  are  not  suitable.  Indeed  it  is  best,  except 
when  there  is  ample  space,  to  grow  only  the  eariier  kinds  in  gardens. 
If  the  soil  is  of  fair  quality  the  less  manure  used  upon  it  the  better, 
unless  it  be  soot  or  lime.  GypsQm,  bone-dust,  superphosphate  of 
lime  and  nitrate  of  soda  may  also  be  used,  and  wood  ashes  are 
advantageous  if  the  soil  contains  much  vegetable  matter,  but  the 
best  results  are  usually  obuined  when  farmyard  manure  is  supple- 
mented by  artificials,  not  by  using  artificials  alone. 

PoUtoes  are  commonly  propagated  by  planting  whote  tubers 
or  by  dividing  the  tuberst  leaving  to  each  segment  or  "  set  "  one  or 
two  eyes  or  buds.  The  "  sets  "  are  then  planted  in  rows  at  a  disUnce 
varying  from  15  in.  to  3  ft.,  the  distance  being  regulated  by  the 
height  of  the  stMns,  and  that  between  the  sets  varying  from  6  to 
13  m.,  8  in.  being  a  good  average  space  for  garden  crops,  with  a  ft. 
between  the  rows.  The  sets  may  be  put  in  6  m.  deep.  The  planting 
of  whole  tubers  instead  of  the  cut  sets  usually  gives  a  better  return. 


The  f  ull-siaed  tubers  are,  however,  preferable  to  smaUer  ones,  as  their 
larger  buds  tend  to  produce  stronser  shoots,  and  where  cut  sets  are 
uara  the  best  returns  are  obtained  from  sets  uken  from  the  points 
of  the  tubers — not  from  their  base.  Thomas  Dickson  of  Edinburgh 
Ions  ago  observed  that  the  most  healthy  and  productive  crop  was 
to  Be  obtained  by  planting  unripe  tubers,  and  proposed  this  as  a 
preventive  of  the  disease  called  the  "  curl,"  which  sometimes  attacks 
the  young  stems,  causing  them  and  also  the  leaves  to  become 
crumpled,  and  few  or  no  tubers  to  be  produced ;  in  this  connexion 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Scottish  and  Irish  seed  potatoes  give  a 
larger  yield  than  English,  probably  on  account  of  their  being  less 
maturml.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  the  sprouting  of  the  eyes 
of  the  potato  may  be  accelerated  if,  while  still  unripe,  tt  is  uken  up 
and  exposed  for  some  weeks  to  the  influence  of  a  scorching  sun. 
The  best  seu  are  those  obtained  from  plants  grown  in  elevated 
and  open  situations,  and  it  is  also  beneficial  to  use  sets  grown  00  a 
different  soil 

The  eariiest  crops  should,  if  possible,  be  planted  in  a  light  soil 
and  in  a  warm  situation,  towards  the  end  of  iMebruary,  or  as  eariy  as 
possible  in  March.  In  some  cases  the  tubers  for  eariy  croos  are 
sprouted  on  a  hotbed,  the  planu  being  put  out  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
can  bear  exposure. 

The  main  crop  shouM  be  planted  by  the  middle  of  March,  sprouted 
sets  being  used;  late  planting  is  very  undesirable.  Those  in- 
tended for  storing  should  be  dug  up  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  ripe, 
unless  they  are  attacked  by  the  disease,  in  which  case  they  must 
be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  murrain  is  observed ;  or  if  they  are  then 
sufficiently  developed  to  be  worth  preserving,  but  not  fully  ripe, 
the  haulms  or  shaws  should  be  pulled  out,  to  prevent  the  fungus 
passing  down  them  into  the  tubm;  this  may  be  done  without  ou»> 
turbtns^  the  tubers,  which  can  be  dug  afterwards. 

Forctng. — The  earliest  crop  may  be  planted  in  December,  and 

successional  ones  in  January  and  February:  the  varieties  specially 

for  forcing  being  chosen.    The  mode  of  cultivation  t  '     '    ' 


1  Although  these  six  are  the  only  species  admitted  as  such  by 
Baker,  it  is  well  to  note  some  of  the  varieties.  The  S.  etuberosum 
of  Lindley,  differing  from  the  common  5.  tuberosum  in  not  producing 
tubers,  was  found  m  Chile,  and  is  probably  not  specifically  distinct, 
although  exceptional,  for  it  is  by  no  means  very  unusual  to  find 
even  cultivated  plants  produce  no  tubers.  S.  Fernand^tianum  is, 
according  to  Balwr.  a  form  of  S.  tuberosum,  but  if  so  its  habitat  in 
the  mounuin  woods  of  Juan  Fernandez  is  climatically  different 
from  that  in  the  dry  mountains  of  central  Chite.  where  the  true 
5.  tuberosum  grows.  S.  otites  was  found  more  recently  by  Andre 
on  the  summit  of  Quindiu  in  Colombia,  at  a  height  of  114^^  ^* 
It  produces  tubers  of  the  size  of  a  nut.  5.  Attdreanum,  found  by 
Andr6  at  Cauca  (6234  ft.},  was  considered  by  the  traveller  to  be  the 
true  5.  tuberosum,  but  this  view  is  not  shared  by  Baker,  who  named 
it  after  the  discoverer.  Its  tubers,  if  it  produces  any,  have  not 
been  seen.  5.  immite  is  probably  only  a  slight  variety  of  5.  tuber^ 
sum,  as  are  also  the  Venezuelan  5.  ctUombianum,  5.  verrucosum,  S. 
demissum  and  5.  utUt.  S.  Fendleri,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  was  considered  by  Asa  Gray  to  be  likewise 
a  form  of  S.  tuberosum. 


suited  1  _         „ 

by  the  London  market  gardeners  is  thus  in  substance  explained  by 
Cuthill:  A  long  trench,  $  ft.  wide  and  2  ft.  deep,  is  filled  with  hot 
dung,  on  which  soil  to  the  depth  of  6  in.  is  put.  The  sets  employed 
are  middle-sized  whole  jsoutoes,  which  are  placed  ck>se  together 
over  the  bed,  covered  with  2  in.  of  mould,  and  then  hooped  and 
protected  with  mats  and  straw,  under  which  conditions  they  will 
sprout  in  about  a  month.  A  bed  of  the  requisite  length  (soroetiines 
100  yds.)  is  then  prepared  of  about  2  ft.  thickness  of  hot  dung,  soil 
is  put  on  to  the  depth  of  8  in.,  and  the  frames  set  over  alL  The 
potatoes  are  then  carefully  taken  up  from  the  striking  bed,  all  the 
shoots  being  removed  except  the  main  one.  and  they  are  idanted 
'4  in.  deep,  radishes  being  sown  thinly  over  them  and  covered  lightly 
with  mould.  When  the  haulm  of  the  potato  has  grown  to  aoout 
6  in.  in  height  the  points  are  nipped  (^,  in  order  to  give  the  radi^ies 
fair  play;  and,  although  this  may  stop  growth  for  a  few  days,  stUl 
the  ^tato  crop  is  always  excellent.-  After  planting  nothing  more  is 
required  but  to  keep  up  the  temperature  to  about  70*.  admitting 
air  when  practicable,  and  giving  water  as  required.  The  crop  u 
not  dug  up  until  it  has  come  to  maturity. 

Potatoes  are  also  grown  largely  in  hooped  beds  on  a  warn 
border  in  the  open  ground.  The  seU  after  having  been  sprouted. 
as  above,  are  planted  out  in  January  in  trenches  2  ft.  deep  filled 
with  hot  dung,  the  sets  being  punted  5  in.  deep,  and  over  all  radishes 
are  sown.  The  ridges  are  then  hooped  over,  allowing  about  2  ft. 
of  space  in  the  middle,  between  the  mould  and  the  hoop,  and  are 
covered  with  mats  and  straw,  but  as  soon  as  the  radishes  come  up 
they  are  uncovered  daily,  and  covered  again  every  night  as  a  pro- 
tection against  posuble  frosts.  This  is  continued  till  the  potatoes 
are  ready  for  digging  in  May. 

Potatoes  are  sometimes  grown  In  pots  in  heat,  sprouted  seu  beins 
planted  in  i  i-in.  pots  about  two-thirds  full  of  soil,  and  placed 
near  the  glass  in  any  of  the  forcing-houses,  where  a  temperature  of 
from  65*  to  70*  is  to  be  maintained.  The  plants  are  duly  watered 
and  earthed  up  as  they  advance  in  growth. 

Potato  Diseases 

There  are  few  agricultural  subjects  of  greater  importance 
than  the  cxilture  of  the  potato  and  the  losses  entailed  by  potato 
disease.  It  is  not  unusual  in  bad  seasons  for  a  sin^e  grower 
to  lose  £30  per  acre  in  one  season.  In  extreme  cases  every 
tuber  is  lost,  as  the  produce  will  not  even  pay  the  cost  ot 
lifting. 

The  best-known  disease  of  potatoes  is  caused  by  the  growth 
of  a  fungus  named  Pkytopkikora  infestans,  within  the  tissues 
of  the  host  plant,  and  this  fungus  has  the  peculiar  property  of 
piercing  and  breaking  up  the  cellular  tissues  and  setting  up 
putrescence  in  the  course  of  its  growth.  The  paraate,  which 
has  a  somewhat  restricted  range  of  host  plants,  chiefly  invades 
the  potato,  Solanum  tuberosum;  the  bittersweet,  5.  Dulcamara, 
and  other  species  of  Solanum.  It  is  also  very  destructive  to 
the  tomato,  Lycopersicum  esculentum,  and  to  all  or  neariy  all 
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tbe  other  specks  of  Lycoperncum.   At  times  it  attacks  petunias 
and  cnren  scrophulariaceous  plants,  as  Antkocersis  and  Schiz- 


As  a  rule,  although  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  the  disease  occurs 
wherever  the  pouto  is  grown.  It  is  known  in  South  America  in  the 
home  of  the  potato  plant.  In  England  the  disease  is  jKenerally 
firtt  seen  during  the  last  ten  days  oTJuly;  its  extension  is  greatly 
favoozvd  by  warm  and  showery  weather.  To  the  unaided  eye  the 
dxseaae  is  seen  as  purplish  brown  or  blackish  blotches  of  various 
siaes.  at  first  on  the  tips  and  edges  of  the  leaves,  and  ultimately 
apoQ  the  leaf-stalks  and  the  larser  stems.  On  gathering  the 
foliage  for  examination,  especially  in  humid  weather,  these 
dark  blotches  are  seen  to  be  putrid,  and  when  the  disease  takes 
a  bofd  form  the  dying  leaves  give  out  a  highly  offensive  odour.  The 
fuf^uSb  which  Is  chiefly  within  the  leaves  and  stems,  seldom  emerges 
thrmign  the  firm  upper  surface  of  the  leaf;  it  commonly  appears 
as  a  white  bloom  or  mildew  on  the  circumference  of  the  disease- 
patches  on  the  under  surface.  It  grows  within  the  tissues  from 
centzal  spots  towards  an  ever<extending  circumference,  carrying 
putrescence  in  its  course.  As  the  patches  extend  in  size  by  the 
growth  of  the  fungus  they  at  length  become  confluent,  and  so  the 
waves  are  destroved  and  an  end  is  put  to  one  of  the  chief  vital 
fanctiofis  of  the  host  plant.  On  the  destruction  of  the  leaves  the 
fongus  either  descends  the  stem  by  the  interior  or  the  spores  are 
waAtd  by  the  rain  to  the  tubers  in  the  ground.  In  either  case  the 
tubers  are  reached  by  .the  fungus  or  its  spores,  and  so  become  diseased. 
The  fungus  is  very  small  in  size,  and  under  the  microscope  appears 
sli^tly  whitish  or  colourlesa.  The  highest  powers  are  required  to  see 
aO  rarts  of  tbe  parasite^ 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  habit  and  structure  of 
the  /uncus.  The  letters  A  B  show  a  vertical  section  through  a  frag- 
ment 01  a  potato  leaf,  enlarged  100  diameters:  A  is  the  upper  surface 
Ene.  and  B  the  lower ;  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf  is  shown  at  the  top, 


Fig.  2. — Pkylopktkora  imfesUuu.   Fungus  of  PoUto  Disease. 

the  better  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  fungus  erowths.  Between 
A  and  B  the  feose  cellular  tissue  of  which  the  leaf  is  partly  built 
up  is  seen  in  section,  and  at  C  the  vertical  palisade  cells  which  give 
firmness  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf.  Amongst  the  loose  tissue 
of  the  leaf  numerous  transparent  threads  are  shown;  these  are  the 
myodial  threads  or  spawn  of  the  fungus;  wherever  they  touch 
the  leaf<elb  they  pierce  or  break  down  the  tissue,  and  so  set  up 
decomposition,  as  mdicated  by  the  darker  shading.  The  lower 
snrCaoe  of  the  potato  leaf  b  furnished  with  numerous  organs  of 
transpiration  or  stomata,  which  are  narrow  orifices  opening  into 
the  leaf  and  from  which  moisture  is  transpired  in  tne  form  of 
vapour.  Out  of  these  small  openings  the  fungus  threads  emerge, 
as  shown  at  D,  D,  D.  When  the  threads  reach  the  air  they  branch 
ia  a  tree-like  manner,  and  each  branch  (sporangiophore)  carries  one 
or  more  ovate  sporangia,  as  shown  at  E,  E,  E.  which  fall  off  and  are 
carried  by  the  wind.  One  is  shown  more  highly  magnified  (400 
diameters)  at  F;  the  contained  protoplasm  breaks  up  into  a  definite 
number  erf  parts  as  at  G,  forming  eight  minute  mobile 
bodies  called  ^*  aoospures,"  each  soospore  being  furnished  with  two 


extremely  attentuated  vibrating  hairs  termed  "  cilia,"  as  shown  at  H. 
These  xoospores  escape  and  swim  about  in  any  film  of  moisture,  and 
on  going  to  rest  take  a  spherical  form,  germinate  and  produce 
threads  of  mycelium  as  at  K.  The  sporangia  may  also  germinate 
directly  without  undergoing  division.  The  mycelium  from  the 
germinating  sporangia  or  zoospores  soon  finds  its  way  into  the 
tissues  of  the  potato  leaf  bv  the  or^ns  of  transpiration,  and  the 
process  of  srowth  already  described  is  repeated  over  and 
over  again  tfll  the  entire  potato  leaf,  or  indeed  the  whole  plant,  is 
reduced  to  putridity. 

The  germinating  spores  are  not  only  able  to  pierce  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  the  potato  plant,  and  so  rain  an  entry  to  its  interior  through 
the  epidermis,  but  they  are  also  able  to  pierce  the  skin  of  the  tuber, 
especuUy  in  young  examples.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that,  if  the 
tubers  are  exposed  to  the  air  where  they  are  luble  to  become  slightly 
cracked  by  the  sun,  wind,  hail  and  rain,  and  injured  by  snuxU  ammals 
and  insects,  the  spores  from  the  leaves  will  drop  on  to  the  tubers, 
quKkly  germinate  upon  the  slightly  injured  places,  and  cause  the 
potatoes  to  become  diseased.  Earthing  up  therefore  prevents  these 
injuries,  but  where  practised  to  an  immoderate  extent  it  materially 
reduces  the  produce  of  tubers.  The  labour  enuiled  in  repeated 
earthing  up  is  also  considered  a  serious  objection  to  its  general 
adoption. 

The  means  of  mitigating  tbe  damage  done  by  this  disease 
are  (z)  the  selection  of  varieties  found  to  resist  its  attacks; 
(2)  the  collection  and  destruction  of  diseased  tubers  so  that  none 
are  left  in  the  soil  to  become  a  menace  to  future  crd^;  (3)  care 
that  no  tubers  showing  traces  of  the  disease  are  planted;  (4) 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  at  intervals  from  midsummer 
onwards.  The  last  measure  prevents  the  germination  of  the 
spores  of  the  fungus  on  the  leaves,  and  is  a  most  useful  mode  of 
checking  the  spread  of  the  disease;  to  be  successful  in  its  use,  how- 
ever, entails  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  spray  and  thorough- 
ness in  its  applicau'on.  in  spite  of  the  many  eflforts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  obtaining  a  resistant  variety  no  great  measure  of  success 
has  been  attained.  The  earlier  varieties  of  potato  appear  to 
escape  the  disease  almost  entirely,  as  they  are  usually  ready  to 
be  lifted  before  it  becomes  troublesome;  while  certain  of  the  later 
varieties  are  much  less  prone  to  it  than  tbe  majority.  They 
do  not  appear,  however,  to  maintain  the  same  degree  of  immunity 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  but  to  become  more  and  more  open 
to  the  attack  as  the  variety  becomes  older;  nor  do  they  always 
exhibit  the  same  degree  of  immunity  in  different  localities. 
Something  may  be  done  to  mitigate  Uie  loss  arising  from  the 
disease  by  selecting  comparatively  immune  varieties  from  time 
to  time. 

Many  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  variety 
perfectly  immune.  Maule,  thinking  a  hardier  blood  might  be  infused 
into  the  potato  by  crossing  it  with  some  of  the  native  species,  raised 
hybrids  between  it  and  the  two  common  species  of  SiHanum  native 
in  this  country,  S,  Dukamara  and  S.  nimtm,  but  the  hybrids 
proved  as  susceptible  as  the  potato  itself.  Maule  also  tried  the  effect 
of  grafting  the  potato  on  th^  two  species  and,  though  he  succeeded^ 
there  is  no  record  to  show  whether  the  product  was  any  hardier 
than  the  parents.  Dean  (Card,  Ckron.,  Sept.  1876,  p.  30a)  succeeded 
in  grafting  the  potato  on  the  tomato,  and  Messrs  Sutton  have  carried 
out  similar  experiments  on  an  extensive  scale  (Joum.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc. 
1899,  xxiii.  Proc.  p.  20),  but  in  no  case  have  the  variations  produced 
proved  disease-proof.  Various  experimenters,  eq)eciauy  Fenn, 
have  asserted  that  by  engrafting  an  eye  of  one  variety  into  the  tuber 
of  another,  not  only  will  adhesion  uke  place  but  the  new  tubers  will 
present  great  variety  of  character;  this  seenu  to  be  the  case,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  established  that  the  variations  in  que»> 
tion  were  the  result  of  any  commingling  of  the  essences  of  the  two 
varieties.  The  wound  may  simply  have  set  up  that  variation  in  the 
buds  the  occasional  existence  01  which  has  been  already  noted. 

It  is  possible  that  the  hybridizing  of  the  pouto  with  one  or  other 
of  the  wild  types  of  tuberous  Solanvms  may  give  rise  to  a  variety 
whkh  shall  be  immune,  though  unfortunately  most  are  themselves 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  fungus,  and  one  of  the  few  crosses  so  made 
between  the  common  potato  and  Solanum  Ma^lia  has  exhibited  the 
same  undesirable  trait  The  form  cultivated  in  England  for  some 
time  under  the  name  Selanum  tuberosum  (which,  however,  forms 
tubers  and  is  probably  not  that  known  under  this  name  by  Lindley) 
seems  so  far  to  have  escaped.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Biffen  has 
proved  that  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  a  certain  fungus  in  wheat 
IS  a  transmissible  recessive  character  reappearing  in  some  of  the 
individuals  of  the  second  ^neration,  it  would  appear  that  there  is 

nt  hope 'of  securing  an  immune  variety  with  tne  aid  of  this  form. 
I  possible,  too,  that  continued  cultivation  in  the  rich  soil  of 
gardens  may  induce'  that  tendency  to  vary  when  seedlings  are 
raised  that  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  potato  of  commerce,  in  one 
or  more  of  the  other  species  of  tuberous  Sotcnums. 
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Another  fungus  attacking  the  leaves  is  Macrosporium  Solani 
(fig.  3)f  but  this  attack  usually  comes  earlier  in  the  season 
than  the  foregoing.  It  is  characterized  by  the  curling  of  the 
leaves,  which  later  show  black 
spots  due  to  the  production  of 
numerous  dark  spores  in  patches 
on  the  diseased  leaves.  The 
damage  is  often  considerable,  as 
the  crop  is  greatly  lessened  by 
the  interference  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  leaf.  The  parasite 
may  be  held  in  check  by  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  early  in 
the  season.  The  fungus  passes 
the  winter  on  pieces  of  leaf,  &c., 
left  on  the  ground.  All  such 
refuse  should  be  cleared  up  and 
burned.  A  third  fungus,  Cerco- 
spora  concors,  also  forms  spots 
on  the  leaves  and  may  be  kept 
in  check  by  the  same  means. 

Wilting  of  the  foliage  followed 
by  the  discoloration  of  the  stem 
Fig.  v— Portion  of  Leaf  of  and    branches    is    characteristic 
Potato-Plant  showing  patches     f    ^     disease    of     the    potato 

of  a  black  mould, Macros portum   , „  iJU/.i,i««  "       Xk*. 

S<rfani.  onihe  surface.  known    as       Blackleg.        Th»s 

disease  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  Bacillus  solanacearum  in  the  tubes  through 
which  water  is  conveyed  to  the  leaves  from  the  roots.  Their 
presence  causes  the  appearance  of  blackish  streaks  in  the  stem 
and  a  dark  ring  some  little  distance  below  the  surface  in  the 
tissues  of  the  tuber.    Tubers  showing  any  trace  of  such  a  ring 
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Fig.  4.—Chrysophlyctis  tndobiotica  {Oedamyces  Uproides)  in  the 

Potato. 
I  and  2,  Tubers  deformed  by  the  fungus. 

3.  Section  through  diseased  tissue  showing  dark  masses  of  spores. 
4  and  5,  Tissue-cell,  more  highly  magnified,  showing  enclosed  spores. 


should  not  be  used  for  seed,  and  rotation  ef  crops  tboold  be 
observed  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  infection  of  the  opop 
with  the  germ.  Biting  and  sucking  insects  have  been  found  to 
carry  the  bacilli  from  one  plant  to  another. 

The  tubers  frequently  show  scurfy  or  scab-like  spots  upon  thdr 
surface,  thus  greatly  depreciating  their  value  for  market  purposes. 
The  fungus,  Sorosporium  scabies,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  scab, 
does  not  penetrate  into  the  flesh  of  the  tuber,  nor  detract  from  its 
edible  properties.  Excess  of  lime  in  the  soil  is  said  to  favour 
the  development  of  the  fungus.  Similar  spots  are  produced  on 
potatoes  in  America  by  the  fungus  Oospara  scabies,  and  m  both  cases, 
tf  affected  "  seed  "  potatoes  are  steeped  in  a  solution  of  \  pint 
formalin  in  15  gallons  of  water  for  two  hours  before  planting,  the 
attack  on  the  resulting  crop  is  materially  lessened.  The  fungus, 
Oedomyces  Uproides,  produces  larse,  blackish,  irregular  warts  which 
sometimes  involve  the  whole  surface  of  the  tuber.  This  disease  is 
of  recent  introduction  into  Great  Britain,  but  bids  fair  yo  be> 
come  very  troublesome.  The  spores  of  the  fungus  pass  the 
winter  in  the  soil  and  the  delicate  mycelium  attacks  the  young 
shoou  in  the  summer.  These  become  brown,  finally  blackisn 
and  greatly  contorted  until  a  lar^  scab  is  formed  on  thedevelopii^ 
tuber,  whence  the  name  by  which  the  disease  is  known — "  black 
scab."  Diseased  potatoes  left  in  the  soil  and  even  slightly  diseased 
"  sets  "  are  a  source  of  infection  of  succeeding  crops.  Rotation  must 
be  observed  and  no  diseased  sets  planted. 

The  rotting  of  tubers  after  lifting  may  be  due  to  various  causes, 
but  the  infection  of  the  tubers  by  the  Pkylopkthora  already  men- 
tioned is  a  frequent  source  of  this  trouble,  while  "  Winter  Rot  "  is 
due  to  the  fungus  Neclria  Solani.  This  fungus  finds  conditions 
suitable  for  growth  when  the  potatoes  are  stored  in  a  damp  con- 
dition; rotting  from  this  cause  rardv  occurs  when  they  are  dried 
before  being  placed  in  heaps.  The  first  signs  of  this  fungus  is  the 
appearance  of  small  white  tufts  of  mycelium  bursting  through 
tne  skin  of  the  tuber,  the  spores  of  the  fungus  being  earned  at  the 
tips  of  the  threads  forming  these  tufts.  This  form  of  fruit  is  suc- 
ceeded by  others  which  have  received  different  names,  and  lastly 
by  the  mature  Nectria  which  forms  minute  red  flask-shaped  pen- 
thecia  on  parts  of  the  rotted  potatoes  that  have  dried  up.  The 
intermediate  forms  are  known  as  Moncsporium,  Fusaritan  and 
Cephalosporium.  The  pieces  of  dried-uf)  potato  with  the  spores 
of  Nectria  upon  them  are  a  source  of  infection  in  the  succeeding  >-ear. 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  diseased  tubers  are  not  planted. 
Flowers  of  sulphur  plentifully  sprinkled  over  the  potatoes  before 
storing  has  been  found  to  check  the  spread  of  the  rot  in  the  heap. 

POTATO  RACE,  a  running  contest,  where  the  winner  is  the 
first  who  collects  in  a  basket  or  other  receptacle  a  number  of 
potatoes,  usually  eight,  placed,  as  a  nile  two  yards  apart,  along 
a  straight  line,  and  then  crosses  a  finish  line  five  or  ten  yards 
farther  on. 

POTATO  WAR  {Kartofdkrieg)^  the  name  given  by  the  Prus- 
sians to  the  War  of  the  Bavarian  Succession  in  1 779-79.  The 
Prussians  and  a  Saxon  contingent,  commanded  by  Frederick 
the  Great  and  his  brother  Prince  Henry,  were  opposed  to  two 
Austrian  armies  imder.  Loudon  and  Lacy.  The  operations 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  manoeuvres  which  had  for  their 
object  the  obtaining  or  the  denial  to  the  enemy  of  food-supplies. 
The  war  thus  acquired  the  name  of  Kartofelkrieg.  Its  duration 
was  from  the  3rd  of  July  1778  to  the  assembly  of  the  congress 
of  Teschcn  on  the  loth  of  March  x 779,and  its  total  cost  £4,350,000 
and  20,000  men  to  all  parties.  The  war  may  be  studied  from 
the  military  point  of  view  as  an  extreme  example  of  what 
Clausewitz  calls  "  war  with  a  restricted  aim." 

POTAWATOMI  (properly  Potevatmik,  fire-makers,  in 
allusion  to  their  secession  from  the  Ojibway,  and  their  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  council-fire),  a  tribe  of  North-American 
Indians  of  Algonquian  stock.  When  first  known  (about  1670), 
they  lived  around  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  They  subsequently 
moved  south  and  eventually  settled  in  lower  Michigan.  They 
were  allied  with  the  French  in  their  wars  against  the  Iroquois 
and  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac  (q.v.).  In  the  War  of 
Independence  they  fought  for  En^and,  as  also  in  that  of  181 2. 
In  1846  most  of  them  were  removed  to  a  reservation  in  Kansas. 
Of  these  the  majority  have  abandoned  their  tribal  relations 
and  become  citizens.  Others  are  in  Wisconsin  and  the 
bulk  in  Oklahoma.    They  now  number  some  2500. 

POTCHEFSTROOM,  a  town  of  the  Transvaal,  88  m.  S.W.  of 
Johannesburg  and  222  m.  N.E.  of  Rimberley  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1904),  9348,  of  whom  6014  were  whites.  The  town  stands 
4100  ft.  above  the  sea  on  the  banks  of  the  Mooi  River.  15  m. 
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above  its  junction  with  the  Vaal.  The  streets  are  lined  ivith 
fine  willow  trees,  and  there  are  public  grounds  in  which  are 
nurseiies  and  a  showyard.  Golf  links  add  to  the  attractions 
of  the  place,  which  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  Transvaal. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  gdd-mines;  the  reef  appearing  to  be 
a  Gontinnatioa  o)  the  Witwatersrand  reefs.  The  Vaal  river 
goldfields,  of  which  Venterskroon  is  the  centre,  are  16  to  ao  m. 
south-east  of  Potchefstroom. 

Potchefstroom  was  founded  in  November  1838  by  Hendrik 
Potgieter,  and  is  the  oldest  town  in  and  first  capital  of 
the  Transvaal.  In  i86a  it  was  the  scene  of  civil  war  between 
rival  Boer  factions.  In  z88o-8i  the  garrison  camped  outside 
the  town  was  besieged  by  Boers  under  Commandant  P.  A. 
Cronje.  The  British  troops  (250  in  number)  were  confined  to 
a  foft  25  yds.  square  and  lost  over  a  third  of  their  strength 
in  killed  and  wounded  before  they  surrendered  on  the  2xst  of 
March,  the  investment  having  begun  on  the  iSth  of  December 
x88o.  Charges  of  treachery  were  brought  against  Cronje  for 
failing  to  notify  the  besieged  that  an  armistice  had  been  agreed 
to  by  the  Boer  leaders.  Of  this  armistice  Colonel  R.  W.  C. 
Winsloe,  who  was  in  command  of  the  British,  became  aware 
before  the  surrender  took  place.  On  the  suggestion  of  Com- 
mandant General  Joubert  the  capitulation  was  considered  as 
caiMrcIlfd  and  a  detachment  of  British  troops  reoccupied  the 
town  nntQ  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In  the  Anglo-Boer  War  of 
X899-1903  Potchefstroom  was  occupied  by  the  British  without 
opposition.    (See  Tsansvaal:  History.) 

POTEMKIll,  GRIGORT  ALBKSANDROVICH,  Prtnce 
(X739-X791),  Rusuan  statesman,  was  bom  at  Chizheva  near 
Smolensk.  He  was  educated  at  the  Moscow  University,  and 
in  Z755  entered  the  "Rdter"  of  the  Horse  Guards.  His 
participation  in  the  coup  d'itat  of  the  8th  of  July  X762  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  new  empress,  Catherine  H.,  who  made  him 
a  Kantwurjunker  and  gave  him  a  small  estate.  The  biographical 
anecdotes  relating  to  him  during  the  next  few  years  are  obscure 
and  mostly  apocryphaL  In  X768  he  quitted  the  Guards  and 
was  attached  to  the  court  as  a  Kammerherrt  but  in  X769  he 
volunteered  for  the  Turkish  War  and  distinguished  himself 
at  Khotin,  Focshaiu  and  Larga,  besides  routing  the  Turks 
at  Olta.  It  was  not  till  x  7  71  that  he  became  Catherine's  prime 
favourite.  In  that  year  he  was  made  an  adjutant-general, 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Preobrazhensky  Guards,  a  member  of 
the  council  of  state,  and,  in  the  words  of  a  foreign  contemporary 
diplomatist,  "the  most  influential  personage  in  Russia." 
Somewhat  later  be  was  created  a  count,  and  appointed  com- 
iDander-in«chief  and  governor-general  of  "  New  Russia,"  as  the 
conquered  provinces  in  the  Ukraine  were  then  called.  In  1776, 
at  Catherine's  request,  the  emperor  Joseph  H.  raised  Potemkin 
to  the  rank  of  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  In  X775 
he  was  supeiseded  in  the  empress's  graces  by  Zavadovsky; 
but  the  rdations  between  Catherine  and  her  former  lover 
continued  to  be  most  friendly,  and  his  influence  with  her  was 
never  seriously  disturbed  by  any  of  her  subsequent  favourites. 
A  whfcde  mass  of  facts  testify  to  the  enormous  and  extraordinary 
influence  of  Potemkin  during  the  next  ten  years.  His  corre- 
q>ondence  with  the  empress  was  uninterrupted.  The  most 
important  state  documents  passed  through  his  bands.  Catherine 
loaided  him  with  gifts.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  question 
of  the  southern  boundaries  of  Russia  and  consequently  in  the 
fate  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  was  he  who,  in  1776,  sketched 
the  plan  for  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea  which  was  subsequently 
realised;  and  about  the  same  period  he  was  busy  with  the  so- 
called  "  Greek  project,"  which  aimed  at  restoring  the  Byzantine 
Empire  under  one  of  Catherine's  grandsons.  In  many  of  the 
Balkan  states  he  had  well-informed  agents.  After  he  became 
field  marshal,  in  X784,  he  introduced  many  reforms  into  the  army, 
and  bdU  a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  which,  though  constructed 
of  very  bad  materials,  did  excellent  service  in  Catherine's 
second  Turkish  War  (1787-92).  His  colonizing  system  was 
exposed  to  very  severe  criticism,  yet  it  Is  impossible  not  to 
achnxre  the  results  of  his  stupendoxis  activity.  The  arsenal  of 
Sherson,  begun  in  1778,  the  harbour  of  Sevastopol  and  the 


new  fleet  of  fifteen  liners  and  twenty-five  smaller  vessels,  were 
monuments  of  his  genius.  But  there  was  exaggeration  in  all 
he  attempted.  He  spared  neither  men,  money,  nor  himself 
in  attempting  to  carry  out  his  gigantic  scheme  for  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  south  Russian  steppes;  but  be  never  calculated  the 
cost,  and  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  design  had  to  be 
abandoned  when  but  half  finished.  Catherine's  famous  expedi- 
tion to  the  south  in  1787  was  a  veritable  triumph  for  Potemkin; 
for  he  contrived  to  conceal  all  the  weak  points  of  his  administra- 
tion and  to  present  everything  in  a  rose-coloured  light.  On 
this  occasion  he  received  the  title  of  prince  of  Tauris.  The 
same  year  the  second  Turkish  War  began,  and  the  foimder  of 
New  Russia  took  upon  himself  the  responsibilities  of  commander- 
in-chief.  But  the  army  was  ill-equipped  and  unprepared;  and 
Potemkin  in  an  hysterical  fit  of  depression  gave  everything  up 
for  lost,  and  would  have  resigned  but  for  the  steady  encourage- 
ment of  the  empress.  Only  after  Suvarov  had  valiantly 
defended  Kinbum  did  be  take  heart  again,  and  besiege  and 
capture  Ochakov  and  Bender.  In  x  790  be  conducted  the  naUitary 
operations  on  the  Dniester  and  held  his  court  at  Jassy  with 
more  than  Asiatic  pomp.  In  X791  he  returned  to  St  Petersburg 
where,  along  with  his  friend  Bezborodko  iq.v.),  he  made  vain 
efforts  to  overthrow  the  new  favourite,  Zubov,  and  in  four 
months  spent  850,000  roubles  in  banquets  and  entertainments, 
a  sum  subsequently  reimbursed  to  him  from  the  treasury.  Then 
the  empress  grew  impatient  and  compelled  him  (1791)  to  return 
to  Jassy  to  conduct  the  peace  negotiations  as  chief  Russian 
plenipotentiary.  On  the  5th  of  October,  while  on  his  way  to 
Nikolayev,  he  died  in  the  open  steppe,  40  m.  from  Jassy,  in  con- 
sequence of  eating  a  whole  goose  while  in  a  high  state  of  fever. 

Very  various  are  the  estimates  of  Potemkin.  Neither  during 
his  life  nor  after  his  death  did  any  two  people  agree  about  him. 
The  German  pamphlet:  Pansalim  FUrst  der  Finstemiss  und 
seine  GeliebUf  published  in  x  7  94,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  opinion 
of  those  who  regarded  him  as  the  evil  genius  of  Catherine  and 
of  Russia.  But  there  were  many,  including  the  empress  herself, 
who  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  of  manifold  and  commanding 
genius.  He  was  indubitably  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the 
Catherinian  favourites.  He  was  an  able  administrator,  but 
wanting  in  self-control.  Licentiousness,  extravagance  and  an 
utter  disregard  for  human  life  were  his  weak  points,  but  he  was 
Iqyal,  generous  and  magnanimous.  Nearly  all  the  anecdotes 
related  of  him  by  Helbig,  in  the  biography  contributed  by  him 
to  the  journal  Minerva  (X797-X800),  and  freely  utilized  by  later 
biographers,  are  absolutely  worthless. 

See  V.  A.  Bilbamv.  GescktckU  KtUhartnas  II.  (Berlin,  1891-X893); 
C.   de  Larivi^,   Catherine  la  Grande  d*aprhs  sa  correspondance 


(Paris,  1895);  Anonymous,  La  Cour  de  Catherine  II.    Ses  coUabora- 

teurs  iSt  Feten'  " " 

of  Jassy,  1791  „. ^ ,  

Potemkin,  1744-1793  (Rus.;  St  Petersburg.  1893-1895).  (R.  N.  B.) 


Uurs  (St  Petersburg,  X899);  A-  V.  Lopukhin,  SkeUh  of  the  Congress 
'  '     ry,  X791  (Rus.;  St  Petersburg,  1893);  The  Papers  of  Prince 


POTEHTILLA  (nat.  order  Rosaceae,  q.v.),  a  border  and  rock- 
garden  plant.  Many  of  the  species  bear  brilliantly  coloured 
flowers  and  graceful  foliage.  A  soil  of  a  good  loamy  staple, 
enriched  with  rotten  dung,  will  grow  the  potentilla  to  perfection. 
Potentillas  may  be  increased,  though  not  very  freely,  by  parting 
them  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  crowns,  the  side  growths 
being  those  which  can  usually  be  thus  separated.  This  may 
be  done  in  auttunn  or  spring,  and  the  plants  will  generally 
bloom  the  following  season.  The  species  and  some  of  the 
varieties  reproduce  true  from  seed,  and  are  readily  increased 
by  that  means.  The  following  are  some  of  the  best  kinds: 
avrea,  atrosanguineaf  davuricaf  Jormosa,  nitida,  n,  atrihfubra, 
speciosa,  UriderUata  and  vittosa. 

POTENTIOMETER,  an  instrument  for  the  measurement  of 
electromotive  force  and  also  of  difference  of  electric  potential 
between  two  points.  The  term  potentiometer  is  usually  applied 
to  an  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  steady  or  continuous 
potential  difference  between  two  points  in  terms  of  the  potential 
difference  of  the  terminals  of  a  standard  voltaic  cell  of  some 
kind,  such  as  a  Clark  or  Weston  cell.  The  modem  potentio- 
meter has  been  developed  out  of  an  arrangement  due  to  J.  C. 
Poggendorff,  employed  aJso  by  J.  Latimer  Clark,  but  converted 
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into  its  modern  direct  reading  fonn  by  J.  A.  Fleming  in  1885 
(see  Industries,  1886,  i.  152).  In  principle  the  modern  potentio- 
meter consists  of  an  arrangement  by  means  of  which  any 
potential  difference  not  exceeding  a  certain  assigned  value 
can  be  compared  with  that  of  a  standard  cell  having  a  known 
electromotive  forc^  In  simplest  form  it  consists  of  a  long, 
straight,  fine,  uniform  wire  stretched  over  a  divided  scale.  The 
ends  of  this  wire  are  connected  to  one  or  more  secondary 
cells  of  constant  electromotive  force,  a  variable  resistance  being 
interposed  so  as  to  regulate  the  cxirrent  flowing  through  the 
fine  wire.  To  one  end  of  this  fine  wire  is  attached  one  terminal 
of  a  sensitive  galvanometer.  Sliding  contacts  can  be  moved 
along  the  fine  wire  into  any  position.  Supposing  that  the 
scale  under  this  wire  is  divided  into  aooo  parts  and  that  we 
are  in  possession  of  a  standard  Clark  cell,  the  electromotive 
force  bdng  known  at  various  temperatures,  and  equal,  say,  to 
x«434  volts  at  15*  C.  The  first  process  is  to  set  the  potentio-^ 
meter.  The  slider  is  placed  so  as  to  touch  the  fine  wire  at 
division  No.  1434  on  the  fine  wire,  and  the  Clark  cell  is  connected 
in  between  the  sliding  contact  and  one  terminal  of  the  galvano- 
meter, so  that  its  negative  pole  is  connected  through  the  galvano- 
meter with  that  end  of  the  fine  wire  to  which  the  negative  pole 
of  the  working  battery  is  attached.  The  resistance  in  circuit 
with  the  fine  wire  is  then  altered  untQ  the  galvanometer  shows  no 
deflexion.  We  then  know  that  the  fall  of  potential  down  the 
3000  divisions  of  the  fine  wire  mxist  be  exactly  2  volts.  If 
then  we  substitute  for  the  standard  cell  any  other  source  of 
electromotive  force,  we  can  move  the  slider  into  another  position 
in  which  the  galvanometer  will  show  no  deflection.  The  scale 
reading  then  indicates  direaly  the  electromotive  force  of  this 
second  source  of  potential.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  an  experiment 
were  made  with  a  Leclanch6  cell,  and  if  the  balancing-point 
were  foimd  to  be  at  1500  divisions  on  the  scale,  the  electromotive 
force  would  be  determined  as  X'soo  volts.  Instead  of  adjusting 
in  this  manner  the  electromotive  force  of  any  form  of  cell, 
if  we  pass  any  constant  current  through  a  known  resistance 
and  bring  wires  from  the  extremities  of  that  resistance  into 
connexion  with  the  slider  and  the  galvanometer  terminal,  we 
can  in  the  same  way  determine  the  fall  of  potential  down  the 
above  resistance  in  terms  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
standard  cell  and  thus  measure  the  current  flowing  through 
the  standard  resistance. 

In  the  practical  form  the  potentiometer  wire  b  partly  replaced 
by  a  number  of  coils  of  wire,  lay  14  (see  fig.  i).  and  the  potentio- 
meter wire  itself  has  a  resistance  equal  to  one  of  these  coils.  One 
terminal  of  the  galvanometer  can  tnen  be  shifted  to  the  junction 


Fig.  I. 


between  any  pair  <^  consecutive  coils  and  the  dider  shifted  to  any 
point  on  the  potentiometer  wire.  By  such  an  arrangement  the 
potential  (tifference  can  be  measured  of  any  amount  from  o  to  i*^ 
volts.  In  some  cases  the  potentiometer  wire  is  wholly  replaced 
by  a  series  of  coils  divided  into  small  subdivisions  We  may 
employ  such  a  potentiometer  to  measure  large  potential  difference 
mater  than  the  electromotive  force  of  the  working  battery,  as 
loUows:  The  two  points  between  which  the  potential  difference  is 
required  are  connected  by  high  resistance,  say  of  100,000  ohms  or 
more,  and  from  the  extremities  of  a  known  fraction  of  this  resistance, 
say.  l/loo  or  i/iooo  or  1/10,000  wires  are  brought  to  the  potentio- 
meter and  connected  in  between  the  slider  and  the  corresponding 
galvanometer  terminal.  We  can  thus  measure  as  described  the 
drop  in  volts  down  a  known  fraction  of  the  whole  high  resistance  and 
therefore  calculate  the  fall  in  potential  down  the  whole  of  the  hi^h 
resistance,  which  is  the  potential  difference  required.  The  potentio- 
meter and  the  divided  restsunce  constitute  a  sort  of  clearical 


scaleyard  by  means  of  which  any  electromotive  foroe  or  difference  d 
potential  can  be  compared  with  the  electromotive  foroe  of  a  standard 
cell.  Very  convenient  and  practical  forms  of  potetttioneter  have 
been  devised  by  Crompton  (fig.  3),  Nakier,  EiUot  Bros.,  Flemiag 


Fko.  a.'Diagram  of  the  Internal  Connexions  of  a  Crompton 
Potentiometer. 
a  fr,  The  scale  wire. 

c.  The  set  of  equal  potentiometer  coils  in  series  with  h. 
^,  The  double  pole  switch  connecting  the  6  pairs  of  tenninab 

A  B  c  D  E  F  m  succession  to  the  slide  contacts, 
c,  The  resistance  coils. 
/,  The  rheostat. 

X  The  galvanometer  key. 
,  B,  C;  D,  £.  F,  Terminals  to  which  sundard  cell  or  voltages  to  be 
tested  are  attached, 
and  others.  An  essential  aooompaniment  therefore  of  the.potentto- 
meter  is  a  series  of  standard  k>w  resistances,  say  of  o^i,  o-oi,  0-001 
ohm.  and  also  a  series  of  higher  resistances  divided  into  known 
fraaions.  In  practical  work,  the  low  resistances  take  the  form  of 
certain  strips  of  metal  which  have  on  them  two  pairs  of  terminals, 
one  termed  "  current  terminals,"  and  the  other  "  potential  ter- 
minals." These  resistance  strips,  as  they  are  called,  are  carefully 
adjusted  so  that  the  resistance  between  the  potential  terminals 
has  a  known  low  value.  In  order  to  measure  the  value  of  a  con- 
tinuous electric  current,  and  therefore  to  calibrate  any  amperemeter 
we  proceed  as  follows:  The  amperemeter  is  placed  in  series  with 
a  sutuble  low  resistance  strip,  say  of  o*oi  ohm.  From  the  potential 
terminals  of  the  strip,  wires  are  brought  to  the  potentiometer  so  as 
to  determine  their  potential  difference  in  terms  of  the  dectromotive 
force  of  the  sundard  Clark  cell.  An  observation  is  then  taken 
of  the  reading  of  the  amperemeter  and  of  the  fall  of  resistanoe 
down  the  low  resistanoe  when  a  certain  steady  current  is  passinc 
through  the  strip  and  amperemeter.  Supposing  that  the  potential 
fall  down  the  stnp  b  found  to  be  'OSi  volt,  the  strip  difference  having 
a  resistance  of  o*i  ohm,  it  would  be  seen  that  tne  current  passing 
through  the  strip  was  98*1  amperes.  If  then  the  amperemeter  scale 
reading  was  100  it  would  show  an  error  of  that  scale  reading  of 
minus  i •9  amperes  or  nearly  2  %.  In  the  same  manner  the  potentio- 
meter may  be  used  to  calibrate  a  voltmeter  by  the  aid  of  a  divided 
resistance  of  known  value. 

In  electrical  measurements  connected  with  incandescent  dectric 
lamps  the  potentiometer  is  of  great  use,  as  it  enablcB  us  to  make 
accurately  and  neariy  simultaneously  two  measurements,  one  of 
the  current  through  tne  lamp  and  the  other  of  the  potential  differ- 
ence of  the  terminals.  For  this  purpose  a  resistance,  say,  of  one 
ohm  is  placed  in  series  with  the  lamp  and  a  resisunoe  of  100.000 
ohms  placed  across  the  terminals  of  the  lamp;  the  latter  resistance 
is  divided  into  twoparts,  one  oonusting  of  1000  ohms  and  the  other 
of  99,000  ohms.  The  potentiometer  enables  us  to  measure  therefore 
the  current  through  the  lamp  by  measuring  the  drop  in  volu  down  a 
resisunce  in  series  with  it  and  the  potential  difference  of  the  ter- 
minals of  the  lamp  by  measuring  the  drop  in  volts  down  the  looth 
part  of  the  high  resistance  of  100,000  ohms  connected  across  the 
terminals  of  the  lamp. 

Standard  Ceils. — ^A  necessary  adjunct  to  the  potentiometer  is 
some  form  of  standard  cell  to  be  used  as  a  standard  of  electromotive 
force.  In  the  case  of  the  Clark  sundard  cell  above  mentioned  the 
elemenU  are  mercury  and  sine  separated  by  a  paste  of  mercurous 
sulphate  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sine  sulphate.  Other 
voltaic  sundards  of  electromotive  force  are  in  use,  such  as  the  Weston 
cadmium  cell,  the  Helmholts  calomel  cell,  and  the  sundard  Danidl 
celL  The  Clark  cell  is  made  in  two  forms,  the  board  of  trade  or 
tubular  form,  and  the  H  form  of  cell  devised  by  Lord  Rayleigh. 
The  German  experts  seem  to  favour  the  latter  form:  the  specifica- 
tion issu«l  by  tne  Physikalisch-Technische  Reichsanstalt  of  Berlin 
may  be  found  in  the  Electrician,  xxxi.  265-266.  The  electromotive 
force  of  the  cell  diminishes  with  rise  of  temperature,  the  board  of 
trade  value  being  X  -434  volts  at  i  $*  C.»  and  1  -434  ( 1  -  0-00077  «  - 1 5)) 
volts  at  I*  C.  A  more  exact  expression  is  obtained  if  instead  of 
000077  the  quantity  0-00078 -f-o«ooooi 7  (/-15)  is  used.  In  the 
Weston  sundard  cell  cadmium  and  cadmium  sulphate  are  substi- 
tuted for  sine  and  sine  sulphate;  it  has  the  advanuge  of  a  much 
smaller  coeflicient  of  temperature  variation  than  the  Clark  cell. 
It  is  most  conveniently  made  up  in  a  glass  vessel  of  H  form,  pure 
mercury  and  cadmium  amalgam  being  the  two  elements  (fig.  3), 


» According  to  K.  Kahle  and  W.  Wien,  the  electromotive  foroe  oi 
the  H  form  of  Clark  cell  is  1-4322  volu  at  15*  Q. 
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mercury. 


Fig.  3.— Lord  lUyleigfa'a  H  fonn 
of  Staadanl  Voltaic  CelL 


and  when  made  as  directed  below  it  haa  at  f*  C.  an  electromotive 
locce  Et  voltB,  cuch  that 

E«i'Oi84~<H)ooo4o6  (<— ao)— aoooooo9S  (/-2o)«+ 

o-oooooooi  (i-ao)'. 

After  the  platinum  wires  have  been  sealed  throush  the  glass,  a 

little  aqua  regia  is  placed  in  the  cell  Icn  until  bubbles  of  gas  arise 

from  the  platinum,  when  it 
b  thrown  out  and  replaced 
by  a  solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate.  Then,  by  the  use  of 
another  piece  of  platinum  as 
anode,  mercury  is  electro- 
lytically  deposited  upon  the 
platinum,  which  may  also 
be  amalgamated  by  making 
it  white  hot  in  a  Bunaen 
and  plunging  it  in 
To  prepare  the 
cadmium  amalgam,  one  part 
of  pure  cadmium  is  dissolved 
in  six  parts  of  pure  mercury, 
and  the  mioduct  while  warm 
and  fluid  is  placed  in  one 
limb  of  the  cell  and  warmed, 
to  ensure  perfect  contact  with 
the  platinum  wire.  The  cad- 
mium sulphate  solution  is 
prepared  by  digesting  a  saturated  solution  of  cadmmm  sulphate  with 
cadmium  hydroxide  to  remove  free  add,  care  being  taken  not  to  raise 
the  temperature  above  70*  C,  and  then  by  digesting  it  still  further 
with  mercurous  sulphate  until  no  more  predpiution  occurs.  The 
eadiniimi  sulphate  solution  must  be  saturated  and  have  free  crysuls 
of  the  salt  in  it.  The  mercurous  sulphate  must  be  free  from  acid, 
and  made  neutral  by  trituration  with  finely  divided  mercury.  In 
malnng  the  paste,  so  much  cadmium  sulphate  must  be  added  that  a 
saturated  acMution  of  that  salt  is  formed  and  is  present  in  the  cell. 
The  cdl  baa  the  electromotive  force  above  stated  if  the  amalgam 
of  cadmium  has  from  6  to  13  parts  of  mercury  to  i  of  cadmium. 
The  German  investigators  seem  to  have  a  great  preference  for  the 
H  form  of  cell,  but  it  is  clear  that  a  narrow  tubular  cell  of  the  British 
board  of  trade  form  not  only  comes  more  quickly  to  the  temperature 
of  the  water  bath  in  which  it  is  placed,  but  b  more  certain  to  be 
wfaoUy  at  one  temperature.  In  a  modification  of  the  H  form  devised 
by  F.  E.  Smith,  ot  the  National  Phvsical  Laboratory  {Phii.  Trans.. 
A,  207,  pp.  393-430),  a  contraction  formed  in  the  side  of  the  vertical 
tube  tends  to  hold  the  contents  in  place.  Fig.  4  shows  thb  cell. 
hermetically  sealed,  mounted  in  a  brass  case. 

In  cases  when  great  accuracy  is  not  required,  a  Daniell  cell  can 
be  used  as  a  standard  of  electromotive  force.  The  form  de«gned 
by  J.  A.  Fleming  {Phil,  Mag.,  so, 
p.  136)  consists  of  a  U  tube,  one 
leg  of  which  contains  a  rod  of  pure 
amalnmated  zinc,  and  the  other  a 
rod  of  freshly  electrotyped  copper. 
The  legs  are  filled  with  solutions  of 
sine  sulphate  and  cop^  sulphate, 
the  zinc  rod  being  in  the  zinc 
sulphate  and  the  copper  rod  in  the 
copper  sulphate,  when  so  made, 
the  cell  has  an  electromotive  force 
of  I -073  volts  and  no  sensible 
temperature  variation..  The  solu- 
tions are  made  by  dissolving  the 
purest  recrystallizied  sulphate  of 
copper  and  sulphate  of  zinc  in  dis- 
tilled water.  For  the  zinc  solution, 
take  53-S  parts  by  weight  of  crys- 
tals of  nnc  sulphate  (ZnSOiTOHi) 
and  dissolve  in  44*3  parts  by  weight 
of  distilled  water;  the  resulting 
solution  should  have  a  specific 
navity  of  i*300  at  about  30*  C. 
For  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution, 
take  l6*3  parts  by  weight  of  pure 
crystals  of  copper  sulphate  (CuS0450Ht)  and  dissolve  in  83-5  parts 
by  weight  of  water:  the  resulting  solutbn  should  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  i.ioo  at  30*  C  The  solutions  should  be  adjusted  exactly 
to  these  denaities  and  kept  in  stock  bottles,  from  which  the  reservoirs 
of  tlw  cell  should  be  filled  up  as  rsQuired. 

A  fonn  of  potentiometer  emi^oying  a  vibration  galvanometer  and 
fmt»!?V  for  alternating  current  measurement  by  null  methods  has 
'.  by  Dr  Drysdale  (see  Proe.  Phys.  Soc,  Land.  1909, 


FIG.  4.— Method  of  mount- 
ing   Wotoa    Normal     Cell. 
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Handbook  for  Okc  Electrkal  Laboratory  and 


TesHugRoom,  vol.  i.  (London,  iOQ3>-^voI.  i  contains  on  pp.  108-110 
as  extensive  list  of  various  original  memoirs  published  on  the  Qark 
and  V^eston  cells:  G.  D.  Aspinall  Fkrr,  BUetrieal  Ennnuring 
Measmimg  InstrumonU  (London,  190^)1  W.  C  Fisher,  The  Polentio- 
wtler  MdiU  AdjtauU  (London.  1906). 


POTENZA  (anc.  PoUnlia),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Basil- 
icau,  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Potenza,  Z03  m.  by  rail 
E.  by  S.  of  Naples.  Pop.  (1901),  12,313  (town);  16,163  (com- 
mune). Situated  3700  ft.  above  sea-Ievd  on  an  isolated  hill 
above  the  Baaento  (anc.  Casuenlus),  it  b  much  exposed  to  winds 
and  has  a  far  more  northerly  climate  than  its  position  (40°  40' 
N.)  implies,  and  b  indeed  one  of  the  coldest  pUces  in  Italy 
(mean  temp.  Jan  37*8*,  July  70-9°,  for  whole  year  53"  F.).  It 
has  been  almost  entirdy  rebuilt  since  the  earthqualLe  of  1857. 
It  has  a  school  of  the  industrial  arts  and  sdences,  grows  good 
wine,  and  makes  bricks. 

The  andent  Potentia  lay  some  470  ft.  lower,  by  the  river. 
Its  name  shows  that  it  was  of  Roman  origin,  and  its  importance 
was  no  doubt  due  to  its  position  at  the  intersection  of  the  road 
leading  west  to  the  Via  Popillia  and  north-east  to  the  Via  Appia, 
with  the  Via  Herculia.  No  remains  are  visible,  but  a  consider- 
able number  of  inscriptions  have  been  found. 

Potentia  must  be  dbtinguished  from  Potentia  in  Picenum, 
on  the  Adriatic  coast,  near  the  modem  Porto  di  Recanati,  a 
colony  founded  in  184  B.C,  the  same  year  as  Pisaunim,  but  of 
which  little  b  known. 

The  abandonment  of  the  old  site  and  the  erection  of  the  new 
town  probably  date  from  the  earthquake  of  1273.  By  the 
Angevines  Potenza  was  made  a  domain  of  the  San  Severino 
family;  in  the  beginning  of  the  xsth  century  it  was  hdd  by 
Francesco  Sforza,  and  in  1435  it  passed  to  the  Guevara  family, 
the  Loffredi,  who  succeeded  by  marriage,  continued  in  possession 
till  the  abolition  of  the  great  fiefs.  In  1694  there  was  a  severe 
earthquake;  and  the  more  terrible  earthquake  which  on  the  i6th 
and  the  X7th  of  December  1857  passed  through  southern  Italy, 
and  in  Basilicata  alone  killed  32,475  persons,  laid  the  greater 
part  of  Potenza  in  ruins.  In  x86o  it  was  the  first  town  to  rise 
against  the  Neapolitan  government. 

POTOIETBR,  BVERHAROBS  JOHANNES  (1808-1875),  Dutch 
prose  writer  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Zwolle,  in  Overyssd,  on  the 
X7th  of  June  x8o8.  He  started  life  in  a  merchant's  office  at 
Antwerp.  In  X83X  he  made  a  joumey  to  Sweden,  described 
in  two  volumes,  which  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  X836-X840. 
Soon  afterwards  he  settled  in  Amsterdam,  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits  on  hb  own  account,  but  with  more  and  more  inclination 
towards  literature.  With  Hdje,  the  popular  poet  of  Holland 
in  those  days,  and  Bakhuizen  van  den  Brink,  the  rising  historian 
(see  also  Gsoen  van  Psinsterer),  Potgieter  founded  De  Muxen 
("  The  Muses,"  X834-X836),  a  literary  review,  which  was,  how- 
ever, soon  superseded  by  De  Gids  ("  The  Guide  "),  a  monthly, 
which  became  the  leading  magazine  of  Holland.    In  it  he  wrote, 

mostly  under  the  initiab  of  "  W.  D g,"  a  great  number  of 

artides  and  poems.  The  first  collected  edition  of  his  poems 
(X833-X868)  appeared  in  3  vols.  (Haarlem,  X868-X875),  preceded 
by  some  of  his  contributions  to  De  Gids,  in  2  vols,  abo  (Haar- 
lem, X864),  and  followed  by  3  vols,  of  hb  Sludien  en  Scketsen 
("Studies  and  Sketches,"  Haarlem,  X879).  Soon  after  his 
death  (Feb.  3,  x87s)  a  more  comprehensive  edition  of 
Potgicter's  Verspreide  en  NageUUen  Werken  ("  Miscellaneotis 
and  Posthumous  Works")  was  published  in  8  vols,  by  hb 
friend  and  literary  executor,  Johan  C.  Zimmerman  (Haarlem, 
X875-1877),  who  likewise  supervised  a  more  complete  edition 
of  Potgieter's  writings  which  appeared  at  Haarlem  in  1885- 
1890  in  X9  vols.  Of  Potgieter's  Het  Noorden  in  Omlrekken 
en  Tafreelen  ("The  North  in  Outlines  and  Pictures")  the 
third  edition  was  issued  in  X882,  and  an  idUion  de  luxe  of 
his  poems  followed  at  Haarlem  in  X893.  Under  the  title  of 
Personen  en  Onderwerpen  ("Persons  and  Subjects")  many 
of  Potgieter's  critidsms  had  collectivdy  appeared  in  3  vob.  at 
Haarlem  in  1885,  with  an  introduction  by  Busken-Huet. 

Potgieter's  favourite  roaster  among  the  Dutch  classics  was  Hooft. 
whose  peculiarities  in  style  and  language  he  admired  and  imitated. 
The  same  vdn  of  altruistic,  if  often  exanerated  and  bused,  abhor- 
rence of  the  wonted  conventionalities  of  literary  life  runs  through  all 
his  writings,  even  through  his  private  correspondence  with  Huet, 
parts  of  which  have  been  published.  Potgieter  remained  to  his  death 
the  irreconcilable  enenry  of  the  Dutch  "  Jan  Salie,"  as  the  Dutchman 
is  nicknamed  who  does  not  believe  in  the  regeneration  of  the  Dutch 
people.   Potgieter  hdd  up  the  Netberlanders  of  the  golden  age  of  tb« 
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i6th  and  17th  centuries  as  models  to  be  emulated.  In  these  views 
he  essentially  differed  from  Huet  Yet  the  two  friends  worked 
harmoniously  together;  and  when  Potgieter  reluctantly  gave  up 
De  Cids  in  186&  it  was  Huet  whom  he  chose  as  his  successor.  Both 
then  proceedea  to  Italy,  and  were  present  at  the  Dante  festivities 
at  Florence,  which  in  Potgieter's  case  resulted  in  a  poem  in  twenty 
stanzas,  Florence  (Haarlem,  1868).  In  Holland  Potneter's  influence 
has  been  very  marked  and  beneficial ;  but  his  own  style,  that  of  ultra- 
purist,  was  at  times  somewhat  forced,  stilted  and  not  always  easily 
understood.  (H.  Tl) 

POTHIEIU  ROBERT  J06EPH  (1699-1 772)>  French  jurist, 
was  bom  at  Orleans  on  the  gth  of  Januaiy  1699.  He  studied 
law  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  for  the  magistracy,  and  was 
appointed  in  1720  judge  of  the  presidial  court  of  Orleans, 
thus  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  and  grandfather. 
This  post  he  held  for  fifty-two  years.  He  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  correction  and  co-ordination  of  the  text  of  the 
Pandects,  his  Pandectae  Justinianas  in  novum  ordinem  digestae 
(Paris  and  Chartres,  X74&-X75a)  being  a  classic  in  the  study 
of  Roman  law.  In  1749  he  was  made  professor  of  law  in  the 
university  of  Orleans.  He  wrote  many  learned  monographs  on 
French  law,  and  much  of  his  work  was  incorporated  almost 
textually  in  the  French  Code  Civil.  He  died  at  Orleans  on  the 
and  of  March  1772.  Of  his  numerous  treatises  the  following 
may  be  specially  mentioned:  TraiU  dcs  obligations  (1761); 
Du  Control  de  venU  (1762);  Du  Control  de  baUiijOA);  Du  Control 
de  sociiU  (1765);  Des  Conlrats  de  prH  de  consomption  (1766); 
Du  Control  de  dep6l  et  de  mandat  (1766) ;  Du  Control  de  nantisse- 
menl  (i  767) ,  &c.  His  works  have  several  times  been  published  in 
collected  form  (edited  by  Giffrein,  1820-1824;  by  Dupin,  1823- 
1825,  and  by  Bugnet,  2nd  ed.  zx  vols.  x86x-z862). 

See  Dupin,  Dissertation  sur  lavie  et  Us  ovorages  de  Potkier  (Paris, 
1825),  and  Frfimont,  Vie  de  HJ.  Potkier  (Orleans,  1850). 

POTHOOK,  an  S-shaped  metal  hook  for  suspending  a  pot 
over  a  fire.  While  one  extremity  is  hooked  to  the  handle  of 
the  pot,  the  other  is  caught  upon  an  iron  crane  moving  on  a 
pivot  over  the  fire.  Modem  cooking-ranges  have  obviated  the 
necessity  for  this  arrangement,  but  it  is  still  to  be  seen  in  great 
numbers  of  country  cottages  and  farmhouse  kitchens  all  over 
England,  and  in  small  artisans'  houses  in  the  west  midlands  and 
the  north.  In  the  elementary  teaching  of  writing  the  "  pot- 
hook "  is  a  script  of  similar  shape. 

'  POn,  a  seaport  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  the  government 
of  Kutals,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rion  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  X93  m.  by  rail  W.N.W.  of  Tiflis  and  35  m.  by  sea  N.  of 
Batum.  Pop.  (1882),  31x2;  (1897),  7666.  The  white  walls  of 
the  fortress  contrast  with  the  green  tiees  which  surround  them, 
and  the  lighthouse,  X17  ft.  high,  is  visible  17  m.  Situated 
in  a  marshy  delta  not  more  than  2}  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  Poti  is  extremely  unhealthy,  fever  and  ague  prevailing 
in  summer  and  autumn.  The  Russians  have  improved  the  to^-n 
and  port,  but  the  latter  is  still  exposed  to  west  and  south-west 
gales.  A  new  entrance  was  constructed  in  X905,  and  a  new  inner 
harbour  was  at  the  same  time  under  constmction.  The  shipping 
trade  amounts  to  £500,000  to  £600,000  a  year,  almost  entirely 
manganese  ore,  with  some  maize. 

Poti  represents  the  ancient  Phasis,  a  commercial  colony  of 
the  Greek  city  of  Miletus.  The  present  fortress  was  built  in 
1578  by  Sultan  Murad  III.  of  Turkey  at  the  time  of  a  war  with 
Persia.  In  1640  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Imeretians  (Georgians), 
but  it  was  restored  and  enlarged.  The  town  was  a  great  slave 
market.   It  was  captured  by  the  Russians  in  x8i2  and  1829. 

POTLATCH,  a  term,  corrupted  from  a  Nootka  Indian  word 
for  "  gift,"  for  a  ceremonial  custom  among  some  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  north-west  America,  consisting  in  the  distribution  by 
an  individual  of  his  property  among  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
who  make  eqwvalcnt  gifts,  with  interest,  in  retum. 

POTOCKI,  IGNATT  (X741-X809),  Polish  statesman  and  writer, 
son  of  Eustachy  Potocki,  general  of  artillery  of  the  army  of 
Lithuania,  was  bom  at  Podhajce.  He  was  educated  first  at 
Warsaw  beneath  the  eye  of  the  pedagogic  reformer  Stanislaw 
Konarski  (i 700-1 773),  and  subsequently  in  Italy,  where  he 
t>roposed  to  take  orders.    On  returning  home,  however,  he 


abandoned  this  idea,  and  as  a  member  of  the  newly  instituted 
commission  of  education  rendered  invaluable  services  to  his 
country  for  the  next  sixteen  years.  He  earnestly  desired  a 
reform  of  the  constitution  also,  and  was  thus  attracted  to  the 
party  of  the  Czartoryscy.  Elected  deputy  to  every  diet  aiiKe 
1778,  he  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  patriotic  opposition. 
In  matters  of  importance  nothing  was  done  without  Us  advice, 
and  he  was  esteemed  as  much  for  his  character  as  for  his  talents. 
His  influence  was  at  its  height  during  the  Four  Years'  Diet, 
X788-1792.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee 
for  the  xeform  of  the  constitution,  defended  doquently  the  right 
of  the  towns  to  the  franchise,  and  was  an  advocate  of  an  allianoe 
with  Prussia.  Thus  he  was  one  of  the  creators  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  3rd  of  May  X79X,  although  his  aristocratic  antecedents 
prevented  him  from  going  the  lengths  of  the  more  radical 
reformers.  On  the  formation  of  the  confederation  of  Targowica, 
Potocki  emigrated  to  Dresden;  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  1794  returned  to  Poland,  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  national  government,  and  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  On  the  fall  of  Warsaw  he  surrendered  to  Suvarov 
and  was  sent  to  Russia,  where  he  remained  till  1796.  On  his 
return  to  Poland  he  retired  to  the  village  of  Klimuntowo, 
where  for  the  next  thirteen  years  he  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  of  X809  he  was  commissioned  to  go  to 
Vienna  to  present  to  Napoleon  the  petitions  of  the  Galidana 
for  the  incorporation  of  their  province  with  the  grand  duchy 
of  Warsaw.  He  died  at  Vienna  the  same  year.  The  most 
notable  of  Potocki's  works  is:  Vom  Entsteken  und  Untergange 
dcr  polniscken  Konstitutionen  vom  jten  May  i^pi  (Lemberg, 
1793). 

See  August  Sokolowski.  Illustrated  History  ef  Poland  (Pol.).  voL 
iv.  (Vienna,  1901).  (R.  N.  B.) 

POTOCKI,  STANISLAW  FELIX  (x 7 52-1805),  Polish  poh'tidan,- 
son  of  Frandszek  Salezy  Potocki,  palatine  of  Kiev,  of  the 
Tulczyn  line  of  the  family,  was  born  in  1752.  He  entered  the 
public  service,  and  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  relations  became 
grand  standard-bearer  of  the  Crown  at  the  age  of-  twenty-two. 
In  1782  he  was  made  palatine  of  Russia,  in  1784  a  lieutenant- 
general,  and  in  X 789  he  purchased  the  rank  of  a  general  of  artillery 
from  the  Saxon  minister,  Brtlhl,  for  20,000  ducats.  Eleaed  deputy 
for  Bradaw  at  the  famous  Four  Years'  Diet,  he  began  that  career 
of  treachery  which  was  to  termmate  in  the  ruin  of  his  country. 
Yet  his  previous  career  had  awakened  many  hopes  in  him.  A 
grand  seigneur  ruling  patriarchally  in  his  vast  esUtes,  liberal, 
enlightened,  a  generous  master  and  a  professed  patriot,  his 
popularity  culminated  in  1784  when  he  presented  an  infantry 
regiment  of  400  men  as  a  free  gift  to  the  republic.  But  he 
identified  the  public  welfare  iK'ith  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
magnates.  His  scheme  was  the  division  of  Poland  into  an 
oligarchy  pf  autonomous  grandees  exercising  the  supreme  power 
in  rotation  (in  fact  a  perpetual  interregnum),  and  in  X78S  he 
won  over  to  his  views  two  other  great  lords,  Xavier  Branicki 
and  Severin  Rxewuski.  The  election  of  Malachowski  (q.v,) 
and  Kazimierz  Sapieha  as  marshals  of  the  diet  still  further 
alienated  him  from  the  Liberals;  and,  after  strenuotisly  but 
vainly  opposing  every  project  of  reform,  he  retired  to  Vienna 
whence  he  continued  to  carry  on  an  active  propaganda  against 
the  new  ideas.  He  protested  against  the  constitution  of  the 
3rd  of  May  X791,  and  after  attempting  fruitlessly  to  induce  the 
emperor  Leopold  to  take  up  arms  "  for  the  defence  of  the  libertin 
of  the  republic,"  proceeded  with  his  friends  in  March  1792  to 
St  Petersburg,  and  subsequently  with  the  connivance  of  the 
empress  Catherine  formed  the  confederation  of  Targowica  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  Poknd  (May  14, 
X792),  of  which  he  was  the  marshal,  or  rather  the  dictator, 
directbig  its  operations  from  his  castle  at  Tulczyn.  When  the 
May  constitution  was  overthrown  and  the  Prussians  w«re 
already  in  occupation  of  Great  Poland,  Potocki  (March  1793) 
went  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  St  Petersburg;  but,  finding 
himself  duped  and  set  aside,  retired  to  Vienna  till  X797,  when 
he  settled  down  at  Tulczyn  and  devoted  himself  for  the  renfiainder 
of  his  life  to  the  improvement  of  his  estates.    He  wrote  On  ike 
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Pciisk  Succrssum  (PoL)  (Amsterdam,  1789);  ProUst  against 
tiu  Succession  to  the  Throne  (Pol.)  (ibid.  1790);  and  other  political 
works. 

See  Friedrich  Schuiz,  Potand  in  the  year  1793  (Pol.)  (Wai^w, 
1899):  Josef  Zajacjek.  History  0/  the  Revolution  of  1704  (Pol.) 
(Lembeis.  iMi).  (R.  N.  B.) 

POTOMAC,  a  river  in  the  east  centra]  part  of  the  United 
States*  having  its  source  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  flowing 
S.E.  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  its 
iK>Tth  and  south  branches,  about  15  m.  S.£.  of  Ctmiberland, 
Maryland.  The  main  stream  has  a  length  of  about  450  m.  and 
b  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  113  m.  above  its  mouth.  The 
north  branch,  about  no  m.  long,  rises  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  West  Virginia,  pursues  a  north-easterly  course,  and  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Maryland  and  West  Virginia. 
The  south  branch  has  its  sources  in  Highland  county,  Va., 
and  in  Pendleton  county,  W.Va.,  and  flows  north-east  for 
about  X40  m.  until  it  joins  the  north  branch.  From  the  junc- 
tion of  these  two  streams  until  it  reaches  Harper's  Ferry  the 
Potomac  river  separates  Maryland  from  West  Virginia.  At 
Harper's  Ferry  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Shenandoah  river 
and  cuts  through  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  a  gorge  noted 
for  its  scenic  beauty.  From  this  point  to  its  mouth  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  stream  crosses 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  about  245  ft.,  and 
at  Cieorgetown  (Washington),  62  m.  distant,  it  meets  tidewater. 
Of  this  descent  about  90  ft.  occurs  about  15  m.  above  Washing- 
ton, at  the  Great  Falls,  a  series  of  rapids  about  a  mile  long  and 
including  a  cataract  about  35  ft.  high.  Three  and  a  half  miles 
above  Washington  are  the  Little  Falls,  which  mark  the  head  of 
navigation.  Large  vessels,  however,  are  prevented  by  a  bridge 
from  proceeding  above  Georgetown.  At  Washington  there  are 
two  channels,  with  respective  depths  at  mean  low  water  of  x8 
and  21  ft.  Large  sums  have  been  spent  since  1870  on  improving 
these  channels.  A  few  miles  below  the  city  the  river  broadens 
into  a  deep  tidal  estuary  from  2}  to  7  m.  wide;  and  channels 
24  ft.  deep  and  200  ft.  wide  through  all  the  shoals  were  secured 
by  the  project  of  1899.  The  Anacostia  river,  or  "  East  Branch,", 
which  flows  into  the  Potomac  just  south  of  Washington, -is 
navigable  for  large  vessels  for  about  2  m.  and  for  small  scows 
and  lighters  as  far  as  Bladensburg,  Md.,  8}  m.  above 
its  mouth;  its  natural  channel  was  narrow  and  tortuous, 
and  about  x8  ft.  deep;  in  1909  improvements  (begun  in  1902) 
had  procured  a  channel  20  ft.  deep  at  mean  low  water 
.•\nd  380  ft.  wide.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal,  from 
Georgetown  to  Cumberland,  Md.,  follows  the  Potomac  closely 
on  the  Maryland  side.  The  shipments  over  the  Potomac  above 
Washington  in  1907  were  valued  at  $7,596,494,  and  those 
below  Washington  at  $21,093,800,  the  principal  commodities 
being  sand  and  gravel,  ice,  oils,  naval  ordnance  and  supplies, 
and  building  and  paving  materials.  The  shipments  on  the 
Anacostia  river  were  of  much  the  same  cbuacter,  and  in 
1907  were  valued  at  $4,3x2,687. 

POTOROO.  or  Rat  Kangakoo,  any  member  of  the  diprotodont 
marsupial  sub-family  Potoroinae  (see  Marsupialia).  None  of 
them  exceed  a  common  rabbit  in  size.  They  inhabit  Australia 
and  Tasmania,  are  nocturnal,  and  feed  on  the  leaves  of  grasses 
and  other  plants,  as  well  as  roots  and  bulbs,  which  they  dig  up 
with  their  forepaws;  in  this  way  some  of  them  do  considerable 
damage  to  oiltivated  crops.  About  ten  spedes  are  known, 
presenting  a  considerable  range  of  diversity  in  minor  characters. 
The  members  of  the  type  genus  {Potorous)  run,  rather  than  leap, 
and  do  not  use  the  hind  feet  for  kicking.  In  the  genus  Bettongia 
the  tail  is  prehensile,  and  with  it  they  collect  grass  and  twigs 
for  making  nests  in  their  burrows. 

POTOSf.  a  department  of  Bolivia  occupying  the  south-western 
an^  of  that  republic,  bounded  N.  by  (>ruro,  Cochabamba  and 
Chuquisaca,  £.  by  the  two  last  departments  and  Tarija,  S.  by 
Argentina  and  W.  by  Chile  and  Oruro.  Pop.  (1900),  325,615, 
the  larger  part  Indians;  area,  48,8ox  sq.  m.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  department  is  traversed  north  to  south  by  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Andes,  locally  known  as  the  Cordillera  de  los 
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Frailes  and  the  Sierras  de  Chichas.  Spurs  and  broken  ranges 
project  eastward  from  these,  between  which  are  the  headstreams 
of  the  Pilcomayo  and  Guapay,  the  first  flowing  south-east  to  the 
La  PlaU,  and  the  second  north-east  to  the  Madeira  and  Amazon. 
The  Pilcomayo  itself  rises  in  the  department  of  Oruro,  but  several 
of  its  hurger  tribuUries  belong  to  Potosf— the  San  Juan,  Cota- 
gaita  and  Tumusla  in  the  south,  and  Cachimayo  in  the  north. 
The  western  part  of  the  department  belongs  to  the  great  Bolivian 
altaplaniciCf  or  southern  extension  of  the  Titicaca  basin.  It  is 
a  barren,  saline  waste,  ahnost  uninhabitable.  In  the  north,' 
bordering  on  the  transverse  ridge  of  which  the  Cerro  de  Tahua 
(17,454  ft.)  forms  a  part,  is  the  depression  known  as  the  Pampa 
de  Empeza,  12,080  ft.  above  sea-level,  which  is  largely  a  region 
of  morasses  and  saline  plains.  On  and  near  the  southern  frontier 
is  another  transverse  ridge,  in  part  formed  by  the  Sierra  de 
Lipez,  and  in  part  by  apparently  detached  groups  of  high  peaks; 
it  is  a  waterless  desert  like  the  Puna  de  Atacama. 

Potosf  is  essentially  a  mining  department,  though  agriculture 
and  grazing  occujpy  some  attenu'on  in  the  eastern  valleys.  The 
western  plateau  is  rich  in  minerals,  especially  silver  and  copper. 
The  Huanchaca  group  of  mines,  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  eastern 
Cordillera,  overlookingthe  Pampa  de  Empeza,  has  the  largest  output 
of  silver  in  Bolivia.  The  Pulacayo  mine,  belonging  to  this  group, 
15.153  ^t-  above  sea-Ievel,  ranks  next  to  the  Broken  Hill  mine  of 
Australia  in  production.  Between  1873  and  1901  it  vielded  4520  tons 
of  silver,  of  an  estimated  value  of  £23,200,000.  Farther  south  are 
the  Portugalete  mines,  once  very  productive,  and  near  the  Argentine 
border  are  the  Lipez  mines.  East  of  the  Cordilleras  are  the  famous 
"  silver  mountain  *'  of  Potosf,  once  the  richest  silver  mine  in  the 
world;  the  snow-capped  peak  of  Chorolque  (18^52  ft.),  which  is 
claimed  to  have  the  highest  mine  in  the  world;  Porco,  a  few  miles 
south-west  of  Potosl;  Guadalupe,  Colguechaca  and  Aullagas. 
Besides  silver,  the  Chorolque  mines  also  yield  tin,  copper,  bismuth, 
lead  and  wolfram.  In  1907  the  national  government  undertook 
railways  from  Potosl  to  Oruro,  205  m.,  and  from  Potosl  to  Tupiza, 
IM  m.,  to  connect  with  the  Central  Northern  line  of  Argentina, 
which  was  opened  to  Quiaca  on  the  frontier  on  the  a5th  of  May  1906. 
In  western  Potosl  the  department  is  traversed  by  the  Antofagasta 
&  Oruro  railway  (0-75  metre  gauge).  Besides  Potosl,  the  capita? 
of  the  department,  the  principal  towns  are  Huanchaca  (pop.  about 
xo,ooo  in  1904),  the  seat  of  famous  silver  mines,  13458  ft.  elevation, 
and  overlooking  the  Pampa  de  Empeza;  Uyuni,  9  m.  from  Huan- 
chaca, 12,100  iL  above  sea-level,  a  small  town  but  an  important 
railway  junction  and  commercial  centre  on  the  waterless  plain,  the 
shipping  point  and  supply  station  for  an  extensive  mining  region; 
and  Tupiza  (pop.  about  5000  in  1006),  a  prettily  situated  town  near 
the  Argentine  frontier,  on  a  small  t)ranch  of  the  San  Juan  river, 
9800  ft.  above  sea-level. 

POTOSf » a  city  of  Bolivia,  capital  of  the  department  of  Potosf, 
47  m.  (direct)  S.W.  of  Sucr6,  or  88  m.  by  the  post-road.  Pdp. 
(1906,  estimate),  23,450.  Potosf  stands  on  a  barren  terrace 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Cerro  Gordo  de  Potosf,  x  2,992  ft. 
above  sea-level,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  towns  in  the  world. 
The  famous  cerro  from  which  its  name  is  taken  rises  above 
the  town  to  a  height  of  15,381  ft.,  a  barren,  white-capped  cone 
hone>'combed  with  mining  shafts.  .  The  town  is  regularly  laid 
out  with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  smoke- 
begrimed  buildings,  many  of  which  are  imoccupied  and  in  ruins, 
are  commonly  of  adobe.  A  large  plaza  forms  the  conventional 
centre,  around  which  are  grouped  various  religious  edifices,  the 
government  house,  town  hall,  national  college,  the  old  "  royal 
mint  '*  dating  from  1585,  and  the  treasury.  The  city  has  a 
massive,  plain  cathedral,  which  in  part  dates  from  early  colonial 
times,  and  in  part  from  the  closing  years  of  Spanish  iiile.  The 
water  supply  is  derived  from  a  costly  system  of  reservoirs  and 
aqueducts  constructed  by  the  Spanish  government  during  the 
years  of  the  city's  greatest  prosperity.  There  are  27  of  these 
artificial  lakes,  and  the  aqueducts  originally  numbered  32,  some 
of  which  are  no  longer  serviceable.  Rough  mountain  roads 
and  pack  animals  are  the  only  means  of  transportation  to  and 
from  Potosf,  but  a  railway  from  Oruio  to  Tupiza  via  Potosf, 
forming  part  of  the  projected  Pan-American  route,  was  con- 
tracted for  in  X908.  In  x6xi  the  population  of  Potosf  was 
reported  to  be  x6o,ooo,  which  probably  included  the  whole 
mining  district.  A  part  of  the  diminution  since  then  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  mines  on  the  cerro 
have  been  abandoned.^  ^  ^  ^ 
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The  foundation  of  the  dty  dates  from  1547,  two  years  after 
the  first  discovery  of  silver  on  the  cerro  by,  an  Indian  herder 
named  Gualci.  Charles  V.  conferred  upon  it  the  title  of  "  viUa 
imperial"  From  1545  to  1800  the  crown  tax  of  one-fifth  upon 
the  mineral  product  amounted  to  £33,600,000,  showing  an 
acknowledged  output  of  £163,000,000.  The  actual  output, 
however,  must  have  been  much  greater,  as  Spain  was  flooded 
with  contraband  silver,  and  there  was  a  large  trade  in  it  at 
La  Plata  ports,  whence  it  was  taken  to  Bnoil  and  Portugal. 
The  total  output  to  1864  has  been  estimated  at  more  than 
£400,000,000,  but  the  annual  output  at  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century  barely  exceeded  400,000  ozs.  The  struggle  for 
independence  began  in  Potosi  on  the  9th  of  November  18x0, 
but  the  Spanish  forces  succeeded  in  retaining  possession  down 
to  1822. 

■  POTOTAN,  a  town  of  the  provmce  of  Boilo,  island  of  Panay, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  Jalaur  river,  about  17  m.  N.  of 
Uoilo.  Pop.  (1903),  37,373,  including  the  population  of  Dingle 
(12,129)  and  Mina  (4280),  annexed  after  the  census  was  taken. 
There  is  a  fine  church  in  the  old  town  and  a  large  stone  church 
in  Dingle;  in  the  old  town  are  several  other  buildings  of  masonry 
and  some  beautiful  "  fire  "  trees  for  shade.  The  principal 
industries  are  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane,  Indian  com,  rice, 
tobacco  and  hemp,  and  the  raising  of  cattle,  carabaos.  sheep  and 
horses. 

POTSDAM,  a  town  of  Germany,  the  administrative  capital  of 
the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg,  and  one  of  the  principal 
residences  of  the  German  Emperor,  beautifidly  situated  on  the 
river  Havel,  x6  m.  S.W.  of  Berlin,  on  the  main  line  of  railway 
to  Magdeburg.  Pop.  (1905),  61,414.  It  is  also  connected  with 
the  capital  by  two  local  lines  and  by  a  steamboat  service  through 
the  chain  of  lakes  formed  by  the  river.  The  greater  part  of  the 
town  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Havel  and  is  connected  with 
the  Tcltow  suburb  on  the  opposite  bank  by  a  long  bridge  (Lange 
Brticke).  At  the  north  end  of  this  bridge  rises  the  royal  palace, 
a  large  quadrangular  building  of  the  X7th  century,  with  a 
colonnade,  chiefly  interesting  for  the  numerous  relics  it  contains 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  made  it  his  favourite  residence.  At 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  palace,  dose  to  the  bridge,  is 
the  tree  under  which  petitioners  waited  for  the  aziswer  to  their 
grievances,  which  Frederick  the  Great  gave  from  an  opposite 
window.  It  also  contains  reminiscences  of  Voltaire,  who  resided 
here  for  several  years.  The  prindpal  churches  are  the  Nikolai- 
kirche;  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  built  in  x  728;  the  garrison 
chiirch,  containing  the  remains  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  his 
father,  Frederick  William  I.;  and  the  Friedenskirche,  or  Church 
of  Peace,  erected  by  Frederick  William  IV.  in  1845-1850.  To  the 
Friedenskirche  is  attached  a  mausoleum  built  after  the  model 
of  a  chapd  at  Innichen  in  Tirol,  in  which  are  buried  Emperor 
Frederick  III.  and  his  consort,  the  Princess  Royal  of  Great 
Britain,  and  two  of  their  children  who  died  in  infancy.  Among 
other  conspicuous  buildings  are  the  large  barracks  and  oth6r 
military  establishments;  the  town  baU;  and  the  Brandenburg 
gate,  in  the  style  of  a  Roman  triimiphal  arch.  The  town  has 
fine  statues  of  several  of  the  Prussian  kings,  including  Frederick 
the  Great.  The  Lustgarten,  the  WilhelmsplaU  and  the  Plantage 
are  open  spaces  laid  out  as  pleasure-grounds  and  adorned  with 
statues  and  busts.  In  spite  of  its  somewhat  sleepy  appearance, 
Potsdam  has  manufactures  of  silk  goods,  chemicals,  furniture, 
chocolate,  tobacco  and  optical  instruments.  Market-gardening 
affords  occupation  to  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  winter  violets  is  a  specialty.  The  Havd  is  well  stocked 
with  fish.  On  a  wooded  eminence  to  the  south  of  the  town  lies 
the  observatory  with  extensive  premises. 

Potsdam  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  royal  palaces, 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  which  fairly  substantiate  its  claim  to 
the  title  of  a  "  German  Versailles."  Immediately  to  the  west  is  the 
park  of  Sans  Souci,  laid  out  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  largely 
extended  by  Frederick  William  IV.  It  is  in  the  formal  French 
style  of  the  period,  and  is  adorned  with  fountains,  statuary  and 
artificial  ruins.  Near  the  palace  is  the  famous  u-indmill;  now  roval 
property,  which,  according  to  a  tradition  now  regarded  as  doubtful. 
Its  owner  refused  to  sell  to  the  king,  meeting  Uireatened  violence 


by  an  appeal  to  the  jud^  of  Berlin.  A  little  lartner  on  is  €be 
Orangery,  an  extensive  edifice  in  the  Italian  style,  coataining  numer> 
ous  pictures  and  other  works  of  art.  The  park  also  includes  the 
Charlottenhof,  a  reproduction  of  a  Pompeian  villa.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  park  stands  the  New  Palace,  a  huge  brick  edifice  375  ft. 
in  length,  erected  by  Frederick  the  Great  at  enormous  expense  in 
1763-1769.  It  was  occupied  fora  while  by  the  emperor  Frederick  III., 
and  was  rechristened  by  him  "  Friedrichskron.  On  the  accesskm 
of  the  emperor  William  II.  its  original  name  was  restored.  It  as 
now  the  residence  of  the  emperor.  It  contains  reminiaceaccs  of 
Frederick  and  <A  Voltaire,  a  few  pictures  by  ancient  raastex«.  a 
theatre,  and  a  large  hall  decorated  with  shells  and  minoala.  The 
spacbus  buildings  at  the  back  are  devoted  to  the  "  Lehrbataillon,  '* 
a  battalion  of  infantry  composed  of  drafts  from  different  regiments 
trained  here  to  ensure  uniformity  of  drill  throughout  the  army. 
To  the  north  of  Potsdam  lies  a  small  Rusaan  village.  Alexandxowka, 
built  in  1826  to  accommodate  the  Russian  singers  attached  to  tbe 
Prussian  guards.  A  little  to  the  east  of  it,  on  the  Heiligersee,  is  the 
New  Garden,  containing  the  Marble  Palace.  The  list  of  Potsdam 
palaces  may  be  dosed  with  two  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  thei 
Havel — one  at  Kldn-Glienicke,  formeriy  the  country-seat  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charies  of  Prussia  (the  "  Red  Prince  "),and  the  other  on 
the  hill  of  BabelsberK*  The  latter,  design^  ^s  a  miniature  copy  of 
Windsor  Castle,  in  the  midst  of  a  park  in  the  English  taate,  was 
formeriy  the  summer  residence  of  the  emperor  William  I. 

Potsdam  was  originally  a  Slavonic  fishii^-villaee  named  Poztuptmt, 
and  is  first  mentionol  in  a  document  of  993.  It  became  a  town  in 
the  X4th  century,  but  was  unimportant  until  the  great  dector 
built  a  palace  here  between  x66o  and  1683 ;  and  even  at  the  dose  of 
his  reign  it  only  contained  3000  inhabitants.  The  elector  Frederick 
William  I.  greatly  enlarged  Potsdam,  and  his  stiff  military  tastes 
are  reflectedin  the  monotonous  uniformity  of  the  streets.  Frederick 
the  Great  continued  his  father's  work,  and  is  the  real  cr^tor  of 
the  modem  splendour  of  the  town,  to  which  all  his  successors  have 
contributed. 

See  H.  C.  P.  Schmklt,  CesckichU  und  To^grapkie  der  Rtstdena- 


stadt  Potsdam  (Potsdam,  X825);  G.  Sdk>,  Potsdam  und  Sanssouci 
(Breslau,  1888);  Mttgge,  Fnkrer  dvrck  Potsdam  und  Umgebimg 
(Potsdam,  1896);  Kopisch,  Die  kdniglicken  Schldsser  und  Gorten 


CM  PtOsdam  (Berlin,  1854);  and  Bethge,  Die  HokenxolUnuuUaiem 
Potsdams  (Berlin,  1889). 

POTSDAM,  a  village  of  St  Lawrence  cotmty,  New  York,  U.S.A., 
in  the  township  of  Potsdam,  on  the  Raquette  river,  about  68  m. 
N.E.  of  Watertown.  Pop.  of  the  village  (X905)  4162 ;  (19x0)  4036; 
of  the  township  (1905)  8992;  (X9X0)  8725.  The  village  is  served 
by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  railway.  It  has  a 
public  library  and  is  the  seat  of  a  state  Normal  School  (1869) , 
an  outgrowth  of  St  Lawrence. Academy  (founded  in  18 10  by 
Benjamin  Raymond  and  maintained  by  him  until  x8i6,  when  it 
was  incorporated) ;  of  the  Thomas  S.  Clarkson  Memorial  School  of 
Technology  (1896),  founded  by  his  sisters  in  honour  of  Thomas 
Streatfidd  Qarkson  (1837-1894);  and  of  the  Crane  Normal 
Institute  of  Music  The  village  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
dairy  products.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  quarries 
of  the  well-known  "  Potsdam  sandstone,"  the  uppermost  division 
of  the  Cambrian  system,  described  as  a  "  fine-grained  sandstone 
cemented  with  silica,"  and  very  durable.  The  House  of  Parlia- 
ment at  (^ebec.  All  Saints  Cathedral  at  Albany,  New  York. 
and  many  other  public  edifices  were  built  of  this  stone. 

The  "  Ten  Towns "  of  St  Lawrence  county,  induding  the 
township  of  Potsdam,  were  sold  by  the  state  in  1787.  The  first 
settlement  was  made  on  the  Raquette  river,  close  to  the  present 
village,  in  X803;  the  township  was  incorporated  in  x8o6  and 
the  village  in  X83X.  Potsdam  was  named  after  Potsdam  in 
Prussia  because  of  the  occurrence  in  each  locality  of  reddish 
sandstone. 

POTT,  AUGUST  FRIEDRICH  (X80A887),  German  phildogist, 
was  bom  at  Nettdrode,  Hanover,  on  the  X4th  of  November  x8o2. 
He  studied  in  (^ttingen,  and  in  1825  became  schoolmaster  at 
Cdle,  Hanover;'but  after  two  years  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he 
became  pHvatdose/U  at  the  university.  He  studied  comparative 
philology,  and  in  1883  was  made  professor  at  Halle,  where  he 
lived  till  his  death  on  the  5th  of  July  1887.  His  Eiymdogiscke 
Forsckungtn  (1834-1836)  entitled  hun  to  rank  as  Bopp's  foremost 
disdple  in  the  Indo-Germanic  sdence  of  language.  Pott  also 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  origins  of  the  gipsies. 

POTT,  PERCIVALL  (x  7x4-1 788),  English  surgeon,  was  bom 
in  London  on  the  6th  of  January  17x4.  He  served  his  appren- 
ticeship with  Edward  Nourse,  assistant  surgeon  to  St  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  and  in  X736  was  admitted  to  the  Barbers 
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Company  and  licensed  to  practise.  He  became  assistant 
surgeon  to  St  Bartholomew's  in  1744  and  full  surgeon  from  1749 
tin  1787.  He  died  in  Ix>ndon  on  the  aand  of  December  1788. 
The  first  surgeon  of  his  day  in  England,  excelling  even  his  pupil, 
J(^  Hunter,  on  the  practical  side,  he  introduced  various 
important  innovations  in  procedure,  doing  much  to  abolish  the 
extensive  use  of  escharotics  and  the  actual  cautery  that  was 
prevaknt  when  he  began  his  career.  A  particular  form  of 
fracture  of  the  ankle  which  he  sustained  through  a  fall  from  his 
horse  in  1756  is  still  described  as  Pott's  fracture,  and  his  book. 
Seme  Jew  Remarks  upon  Fractures  and  Dishcatitms,  published  in 
1768  and  translated  into  French  and  Italian,  had  a  far-reaching 
influence  in  Great  Britain  and  France.  "  Pott's  disease  "  b  a 
spinal  affection  of  which  he  gave  an  excellent  clinical  description 
in  his  Remarks  on  thai  kind  of  Palsy  of  the  Lotoer  Limbs  wkick  is 
frequently  found  to  accompany  a  Curvature  of  the  Spine  (1779)* 
Among  his  other  writings  the  most  noteworthy  are  A  Treatise  on 
Ruptures  (1756),  Observations  on  tke  Nature  and  Consequences  of 
Ikose  Injuries  to  wkick  tke  Head  is  liable  from  external  violence 
(1768),  and  Ckirurgical  Observations  (1775).  There  are  several 
editions  of  his  coUected  works;  that  published  by  Sir  James 
Eaile  in  1790  contains  a  sketch  of  his  life. 

POTTER.  ALONZO  (1800-1865),  American  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Beekman  (now  La 
Giange),  Dutchess  cotmty,  New  York,  on  the  6th  of  July  xSoo. 
His  ancestors,  English  Friends,  settled  in  Portsmouth,  Rhode 
Island,  between  1640  and  1660;  his  father  was  a  farmer,  a 
Qoaker,  and  in  1798  and  in  1814  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Assembly.  The  son  graduated  at  Union  College  in  z8i8,  and 
in  1821-1826  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy there.  In  1824  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  married  a 
dau^ter  of  President  Eliphalet  Nott  of  Union  College;  she  died 
in  1839,  and  in  1841  he  married  her  cousin.  He  was  rector  of 
St  Paul's  Boston,  from  1826  to  1831,  when  he  became  professor 
of  moral  and  inteUectual  philosophy  and  poUtical  economy  at 
Union.  In  1838  he  refused  the  post  of  assistant  bishop  of  the 
eastern  diocese  (Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island).  He  was  vice-president  of  Union  College  in 
1838-184$.  After  the  suspenaon  of  Henry  Ustick  Onderdonk 
(17S9-1858)  from  the  bishopric  of  Pennsylvania  Potter  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  33rd  of 
September  1845.  Owing  to  his  failing  health  he  visited  England 
and  France  in  1858,  and  in  April  1864  sailed  from  New  York 
for  California,  but  died  on  board  ship  m  San  Francisco  harbour 
00  the  4th  of  July  2865. 

In  1846  he  established  the  western  and  north-eastern  convocations 
of  priests  in  his  diocese;  from  1850  to  i860,  when  its  corner-stone  was 
laid,  he  bboured  for  the  "  Hospital  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Philadelphia";  and  m  1861  be  established  the  Phila- 
delfdiia  Divinity  School.  In  184:1  with  George  B.  Emerson  (1797- 
1871)  he  published  Tke  Sckool  and  the  Schoolmaster,  which  had  a 
laise  circulation  and  great  influence.  In  1847,  1848,  1849  and  1853 
he  delivered  five  courses  of  lectures  on  the  Lowell  Institute  founda- 
tioo.  He  advocated  temperance  reform  and  frequently  delivered 
a  lectnre  on  the  Drinking  Usaies  of  Society  (1852) ;  he  was  an  oppon- 
ent of  slavery  and  published  a  reply  to  the  pro-slavery  arguments 
of  Bishop  John  Henry  Hopkins  (1792-1868)  of  Vermont.  He 
edited  many  reprints  and  collections  of  sermons  and  lectures,  and 
vTDtc:  Pottticai  Economy  (1840).  The  Principles  of  Science  applied 
to  the  Domestic  and  Mechanic  Arts  (1841),  Handbook  for  Readers  and 
ShideuSs  (1843).  and  Religious  Philosophy  (1870). 

See  M.  A.  de  Wolfe  Howe,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Services  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Alonso  Potter,  DM.  (Phitadelphia,  1871). 

His  brother,  Hoiuno  Potter  (1802-1887),  was  bom  in  Beek- 
man, New  York,  on  the  9th  of  February  1802.  He  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1826,  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  1828,  was  rector  for  several  months  in  Saco, 
Maine,  and  in  1828-1833  was  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  at  Washington  (now  Trinity)  College,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  In  1833-1854  he  was  rector  of  St  Peter's, 
Albany;  in  November  1854  he  was  elected  provincial  bishop  ol 
New  York  in  place  of  Benjamin  Tredwell  Onderdonk  (1791- 
1861),  who  had  been  suspended,  and  upon  Onderdonk's  death 
he  became  bishop.  In  1868  his  diocese  was  divided,  the  new 
dioceses  of  Albany,  Central  New  York  and  Long  Island  being 


separated  from  it.  Bishop  Potter  attended  the  Lambeth 
conferences  of  1867  and  x868.  His  failing  health  put  an  end 
to  his  active  service  in  1883,  when  his  nephew,  H.  C.  Potter  (g.v.), 
became  his  assistant.  He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  2nd 
of  January  1887. 

POTTER,  HENRY  CODMAN  (1835-1908),  American  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop,  the  son  of  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  was 
bom  in  Schenectady,  New  York,  on  the  25th  of  May  1835.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia, 
where  he  graduated  in  1857.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1857 
and  priest  in  1858;  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1858-1859,  and  of' St  John's  Church,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  in  Z859-1866;  refused  the  presidency  of  Kenyon  College 
in  1863  and  the  bishopric  of  Iowa  in  1875;  was  secretary  of 
the  House  of  Bishops  in  1866-1883;  and  was  assisUnt  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  in  1866-1868,  and  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  New  York  City,  in  1868-1884.  In  October  1883  he  was 
consecrated  assistant  to  his  uncle,  Horatio  Potter,  bishop  of 
New  York,  and  in  1887  succeeded  him.  The  Rev.  David  Hummell 
Greer  (b.  1844)  became  his  coadjutor  in  September  1903,  and 
succeeded  to  the  bishopric  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Potter  in 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  on  the  sxst  of  July  1908.  During  Bishop 
Potter's  administration  the  comer-stone  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St  John  the  Divine  was  laid  (in  1892). 

He  was  notable  for  his  interest  in  social  reform  and  in  politics: 
as  rector  of  Grace  Church  he  worked  to  make  it  an  "  institutional 
church  "  with  working-men's  clubs,  day  nurseries,  kindergartens, 
&c.,  and  he  took  part  in  the  summer  work  of  the  missions  on  the 
east  skle  in  New  York  City  long  after  he  was  bishop;  in  1900  he 
atucked  the  Tammany  mayor  (Robert  A.  Van  Wyck^  of  New  York 
Citv,  accusing  the  city  government  of  protecting  vice,  and  was  a 
leader  in  the  reform  movement  which  elected  Seth  Low  mayor 
in  the  same  year;  he  frequently  assisted  in  settling  labour  disputes: 
he  worked  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  army  canteen  and 
attempted  to  improve  the  saloon,  which  he  called  tne  "  poor  man's 
club  •  — notably  by  his  uking  part  in  the  opening  (August,  1904) 
of  the  unsuccessful  Subway  Tavern.  He  published:  Sisterhoods 
and  Deaconesses  at  Home  and  Abroad  (1872);  The  Gates  cf  the  East 
(1876),  a  book  of  travels;  Sermons  of  the  CUy  (1881):  Waymarks 
(1892) ;  Tke  Scholar  and  the  StaU  (1897) ;  The  East  of  To-day  and  To- 


York,  1910). 

His  brother,  Clarkson  Nott  Potter  (i  825-1 882),  was  a  civil 
ennneer,  then  (1848-1868)  a  practising  lawyer  in  New  York  City, 
and  in  1860-1875  and  in  1877-1881  a  DemOciatic  member  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives.  Another  brother,  Robert 
Brown  Potter  (1820-1887),  a  lawyer  and  a  soldier,  commanded 
the  51st  New  York  Volunteers  at  Cedar  Mountain,  Second  Bull 
Run  and  Antietaro,  was  wounded  at  Antietam  and  at  Petersburg, 
was  comrolssranol  major-general  of  volunteers  in  September  1865, 
and  was  mustered  out  in  1866.  A  third  brother,  Eliphalbt  Nott 
Potter  (1836-1901),  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity. 
South  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  in  1 862-1 869,  was  professor  of 
ethks  in  Lehigh  University  in  1869-1 871,  and  was  president  of 
Union  College  in  1871-1884,  of  Hobart  College  in  1884-1897,  and  of 
Cosmopolitan  University,  a  correspondence  school,  in  1897-1901. 

POTTER,  JOHN  (c.  1674-1747).  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  the  son  of  a  linen-draper  at  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  and  was 
bom  about  1674.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  University 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  1693  he  published  notes  on  Plutarch's 
De  audiendis  poetis  and  Basil's  Oratio  ad  juvenes.  In  1694  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  and  in  1697  his  edition  of 
Lycophron  appeared.  It  was  followed  by  his  Arckaeologia 
graeca  (2  vols.  8vo,  1697-1798),  the  popularity  of  which  endured 
till  the  advent  of  Dr  William  Smith's  dictionaries.  A  reprint 
of  his  Lycophron  in  1702  was  dedicated  to  Graevius,  and  the 
Antiquities  was  afterwards  published  in  Latin  in  the  Tkesaurus 
of  Gronovius.  Besides  holding  several  livings  he  became  in 
1 704  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Tenison,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  made  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  Queen  Anne.  From  1708  be 
was  regius  professor  of  divinity  and  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  and  from  1715  he  was  bishop  of  Oxford.  In  the  latter 
year  appeared  his  edition  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  In  1707 
he  published  a  Discourse  on  Ckurck  Government,  and  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  controversy  v/ith  Benjamin   Hoadly. 
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bishop  of  Bangor.  In  January  1737  Potter  was  unexpectedly 
appointed  to  succeed  Wake  in  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  died 
on  the  loth  of  October  1747.  His  Theological  Works^  consisting 
of  sermons,  charges,  divinity  lectures  and  the  Discourse  on  Church 
Government^  were  published  in  3  vols.  8vo,  in  1753. 

POTTER,  PAUL  (1625-1654),  Dutch  animai  painter,  was  bom 
at  Enkhuizen,  Holland.  He  was  instructed  in  art  by  his  father, 
Peter  Potter,  a  landscape  and  figure  painter  of  some  merit,  and 
by  Nicolas  Moeyaert,  of  Amsterdam.  Other  masters  and 
influences  are  mentioned  by  various  writers,  but  more  than  any 
other  of  his  contemporaries  he  learnt  through  direct  study  from 
nature.  By  the  time  he  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year  his 
productions  were  already  much  esteemed.  In  1646  he  went  to 
Delft,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  gild  of  St  Luke.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  settled  at  the  Hague,  and  there  married  in 
1650.  He  was  patronized  by  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  for 
whom  he  painted  the  life-size  picture  of  the  "  Young  Bull,"  now 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  works  in  the  gallery  of  the  Hague. 
In  1652  he  was  induced  by  Burgomaster  Tulp  of  Amsterdam  to 
remove  to  that  city.  His  constitution  seems  to  have  been 
feeble,  and  his  health  suffered  from  the  unremitting  diligence 
with  which  he  pursued  his  art.  He  died  on  the  X5th  of  January 
1654  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 

His  paintings  are  generally  small;  early  in  life,  however,  he 
attempted,  but  with  ill  success,  to  work  on  a  monumental  scale, 
as  in  the  "  Bear  Hunt  "  at  the  Rijks  Museum  and  the  "  Boar 
Hunt  "  of  the  Carstanjen  collection,  Berlin.  Even  the  famous 
"  Equestrian  Portrait  of  Tulp  "  in  the  Six  collection,  Amsterdam, 
is  awkward  and  stiff  and  hard  in  handling.  His  animals  are 
designed  with  careful  accuracy,  while  the  landscape  backgrounds 
are  introcluced  with  spirit  and  appropriateness.  His  colour  is 
clear  and  transparent,  his  execution  firm  and  finished  without 
being  laboured.  His  view  of  nature  is  purely  objective  and 
unemotional;  he  painted  with  the  greatest  directness  and  simpli- 
city ^he  things  he  saw  before  him,  and  his  paintings  of  horses  and 
cattle  are  so  individualized  that  they  become  faithful  portraits 
of  the  animals.  The  best  among  his  small  portraits  of  horses 
are  in  the  Louvre  and  in  the  Schwerin  Galleiy;  and  certain  of 
his  studies  are  the  most  brilliant  of  all. 

The  earliext  dated  jMcture  of  importance  is  "  Abraham  Entering 
Into  Canaan  "  (1643),  at  the  Germanic  Museum  in  Nuremberg,  in- 
which  he  makes  the  Scriptural  subject  an  excuse  for  painting  the 
patriarch's  herds,  just  as  in  his  "  Orpheus  "of  1650  (Rijks  Museum, 
Amsterdam)  he  makes  similar  use  of  the  Greek  myth.  .  Amonghis 
finest  works  on  a  small  scale  are  a  cattle  piece  (1653)  in  the  Due 
d'Arenberg't  collection,  and  a  similar,  though  earlier,  picture  in 
the  Munich  Pinakothek.  In  spite  of  his  early  death  Paul  Potter 
produced  a  great  number  of  works.    He  workea  with  feverish  appli- 


produced  a  greai 

cation,  as  thougl      _         ,  , 

granted  him.    He  executed  a  series  of  some  twenty  etchings,  mainly 


gh  he  were  aware  of  the  short  span  of  life  that  was 

„ He  executed  a  series  of  some  twenty  etchings,  mainly 

of  animals;  which  are  simple  and  direct  in  method  and  handling. 
Here,  as  in  painting,  his  precocity  was  remarkable:  his  large  plate 
of  the  "  Herdsman,  produced  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  and  that 
of  the  "  Shepherd,"  which  dates  from  the  following  year,  show  him 
at  his  best  as  an  accomplished  ihaster  of  the  point. 

Potter's  works  have  been  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  Danckerts, 
Vtsscher,  Le  Bas  and  others.    Authentic  paintings  from  his  brush 


command  very  considerable  prices.  At  the  Stover  sale  in  1890 
*'  The  Dairy  Farm  "  realized  the  record  price  of  £6090.  There  are 
two  of  his  paintin|^  at  the  National  Galler>',  three  in  Buckingham 


Palace  and  a  few  m  the  duke  of  Westminster's  collection.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe  the  most  numerous  and  representative  examples 
are  to  be  found  at  the  Rijks  Museum  in  Amsterdam,  the  Hermitage 
in  St  Petersburg,  and  the  Dresden  Gallery. 

See  Paulus  Potter,  sa  vie  et  ses  marres,  by  T.  van  Westrheene  .(the 
Hague,  1 867) ;  Eaux'fortes  de'Paul  Potter,  by  Georges  Gratet  Duplessis ; 
and  an  old  but  interesting  volume,  Paul  Potter,  peintre  de  I'icole 
hollandaise,  by  C.  L.  F.  Lecarpentier  (Rouen.  181 8).     (P.  G.  K.) 

POTTER,  PHILIP  CIPRIANI  HAMBLEY  (1792-1871),  English 
musician,  was  bom  in  London,  the  son  of  a  pianoforte  teacher, 
and  godson  of  a  sister  of  G.  B.  Cipriani,  the  painter.  He  was 
educated  for  the  musical  profession  under  Attwood,  Callcott, 
Crotch  and  Wodfl;  later  at  Vienna,  where  he  received  encourage- 
ment from  Beethoven.  In  1816  an  overture  by  him.  was  per- 
formed at  a  Philharmom'c  concert,  and  he  began  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  pianist.  In  1823  he  becamie  a  professor,  and  in  1832 
principal  (resigning  in  1859)  of  the  Royal' Academy  of  Music;  in 


i860  an  exhibition  was  founded  there  in  his  honour.  Cipriani 
Potter  composed  many  works,  now  mostly  forgotten,  though 
important  in  their  day.  He  died  on  the  38th  of  September 
187 1. 

POTTERIES,  THE,  a  name  popularly  applied  to  a  district  of 
north  Staffordshire,  the  principal  seat  of  the  china  and  earthen* 
ware  industry  in  England.  It  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Trent  a 
little  south  of  its  source,  and  extends  into  tributary  valle3rs 
and  up  the  hills  flanking  them.  For  a  disUnce  of  9  m.  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  and  about  3  m.  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  the  district  resembles  one  great  town,  but  the  chief 
centres  are  Burslem,  Hanley,  Longton,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
Fenton  and  Tunstall.  Under  the  "  Potteries  federation " 
scheme  (1908)  these  towns  were  amalgamated  in  19x0  as  one 
municipal  borough  under  the  name  of  Stoke-on-Trent.  New- 
castle-under-Lyme,  though  not  sharing  in  the  staple  industry, 
may  also  be  reckoned  in  the  district.  Among  the  lesser  manufac- 
turing centres  Etruria,  ranking  as  a  suburb  of  Hanley,  is  well 
known  for  its  connexion  with  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  founded 
works  here  in  1769.  The  WedgAvoods  and  the  Mintons  arc  the 
two  most  famous  family  names  connected  with  the  china  industry 
of  the  district.  Coal  and  coarse  clay  are  the  only  local  natural 
products  necessary  to  the  industry;  the  finer  clay  and  other 
ingredients  are.brought  from  Cornwall  and  elsewhere.  Ironstone 
is  raised  in  the  district.  The  North  Staffordshire  and  London  & 
North-Westem  railways  and  the  Grand  Trunk  canal  are  the 
principal  means  of  communication. 

POTTHAST,  AUGUST  (1824-1898),  German  historian,  was 
born  at  H5xter  on  the  X3th  of  August  1834,  and  was  educated  at 
Paderborn,  Munster  and  Berlin.  He  assisted  G.  H.  Peru,  the 
editor  .of  the  Monumenta  Germaniae  historica,  and  edited  the 
Regesta  pontijicum  romanorum,  Iig8-ij04  (^Berlin,  X874-Z875). 
From  1874  to  1894  he  was  librarian  of  the  German  Reichstag. 
Potthast  is  chiefly  known  through  his  monumental  Bibliotheca 
historica  medii  aevi  (1863),  a  guide  to  the  sources  of  European 
history  in  the  middle  ages.  The  work,  in  the  form  of  an  index, 
gives  particulars  of  practically  all  the  historical  writers  of  Europe 
and  their  work  between  375  and  1500.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1896.  Potthast  died  on  the  X3ih 
of  February  1898. 

POTTINGER,  ELDRED  (X8XI-X843),  Anglo-Indian  soldier  and 
diplomatist,  entered  the  Bombay  Artillery  in  1837,  and  after 
some  years  of  regimental  duty  was  appointed  to  the  political 
department  under  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Pottinger. 
In  1837  he  made  a  journey  through  Afghanistan  in  disguise. 
Arriving  at  Herat,  he  found  it  threatened  by  a  Persian  army 
(with  which  were  some  Russian  officers)  and  immediately  made 
himself  known  to  the  Afghan  commander,  offering  his  services. 
The  attack  which  soon  followed  was  conducted  with  the  greatest 
vigour,  but  the  defence,  inspired  by  Pottinger,  was  invariably 
successful,  and  after  a  year  the  siege  was  raised.  For  this  great 
service  Pottinger  was  thanked  by  the  governor-general,  the  carl 
of  Auckland,  made  brevet-major,  and  also  received  the  C.B. 
•He  was  also  appointed  political  officer  at  Herat.  In  1841  be 
was  political  officer  in  Kohistan  when  the  revolt  against  Shah 
Shuja  broke  out  there.  Taking  refuge  with  the  Gurkha  garrison 
of  Charikar,  Major  Pottinger  stood  a  siege  of  fourteen  days, 
and  then  made  an  adventurous  retreat  to  Kabul.  Less  than  a 
fortnight  after  his  arrival  Sir  William  Macna^ten  was  murdered, 
and  Pottinger  succeeded  to  his  position  as  envoy  to  the  Afghan 
court.  The  apathy  of  the  military  leaders  made  resistance 
hopeless,  and  it  only  remained  to  negotiate  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  mission.  Pottinger  himself  was  one  of  the  hostages 
handed  over  to  Akbar  Khan,  and  thus  escaped  the  massacre 
in  the  Khyber  Pass.  Released,  after  many  months*  captivity, 
by  Sir  George  Pollock's  army,  he  returned  to  India,  and  a  year 
later  died  while  visiting  Hong-Kong. 

POTTO,,  the  native  name  of  the  West  African  slow-lemurs, 
popularly  miscalled  "  sloths,"  and  scientifically  known  as 
PerodiclicuSy  a  name  referring  to  the  aborted  condition  of  the 
index  finger,  which  forms  their  qnost  distinctive  feature.  The 
ordinary  potto  (P.  potto)  is  about  the  sixe  of  a  squirrel,  but  with 
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large  sUring  eyes,  and  a- mere  stump  of  a  tail,  its  geneiad  colour 
is  nxfous  brown.  Bates's  potto  (P.  batest),  of  the  Congo,  is 
nearly  allied;  but  the  awanlibo  {P.  [Arctocebus]  calabarensis), 
of  Old  Calabar,  differs  by  the  complete  loss  of  the  tail  (see 
Primates). 

FOnSTOWH,  a  borough  of  Montgomery  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A.,.on  the  Schuylkill  river,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Phila- 
delphia. Pop.  (1910  census)  15,599.  Pottstown  is  served 
by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  railways, 
and  by  electric  lines  to  neighbouring  towns.  In  the  borough  is 
the  Hill  School  (1851),  an  excellent  secondary  school  for  boys. 
There  is  trade  with  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  devoted 
to  farming  and  dairying  and  abounds  in  iron  ore  and  limestone, 
Init  the  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel, 
the  first  commercially  important  iron  furnaces  in  Pennsylvania 
having  been  established  near  the  site  of  Pottstown  in  X716-17Y8. 
In  1905  the  factory  prodt(cts  were  valued  at  $8,x44,7a3  (10*7% 
more  thai)  in  1900).  Thtee  miles  from  Pottstown,  in  an  amuse- 
ment park,  are  the  "  ringing  rocks,"  which  cover  about  an  acre, 
and  have  varying  tones  when  struck,  so  that  *tunes  may  be 
played  upon  them.  Pottstown  was  settled  and  laid  out  in 
1752  and  was  named  Pottsgrove  in  honour  of  its  founder, 
John  Potts  (17 10-1768);  in  18 15  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough  and  in  1829  the  present  name  was  adopted. 

FOTTSVILLB,  a  borough  and  the  county-seat  of  Schuylkill 
county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  at  Schuylkill  Gap  through  Sharp 
Mountain  on  the  Schuylkill  river,  about  90  m.  N.W.  of  Phila- 
delphia. Pop.  (1910  census)  20,236,  It  is  served  by  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
railways,  and  by  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  railway  company  to 
the  borough  of  Minersville  (pop.,  1910, 7240),  about4im.  N.N.E., 
and  to  the  other  boroughs  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
for  which  Pottsville  is  a  business  and  shipping  centre.  It  is 
picturesquely  situated  in  the  famous  SchuylkUl  coalfield  and 
on  the  old  Schuylkill  canal  and  Tumbling  Run,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable number  of  summer  visitors.  There  are  large  repair 
shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
railways  at  Pottsville.  In  1905  the  total  value  of  the  factory 
products  was  $5,805,788. 

The  first  settlers  here,  a  single  lamily,  were  massacred  by  the 
Indians  in  August  1780;  a  second  settlement  was  established 
about  1795,  and  an  iron  furnace  was  erected  a  few  years  later. 
In  1804  this  furnace  was  purchased  by  John  Pott  (i 759-1827), 
the  founder  of  the  borough;  in  1807  coal  was  discovered;  in 
x8t6  the  town  was  laid  out:  in  1828  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough;  and  in  1851  the  borough  became  the  county-seat.  In 
1854-1877  Pottsville  was  a  centre  of  the  Molly  Maguire 
disturbances,  and  here  a  number  of  the  leaders  were  tried 
and  convicted  in  1876-1877.  In  1908  the  borough  of  Yorkville 
(pop.,  1900,  XI 25)  was  annexed  to  Pottsville. 

POTWALLOP^  or  Potwaller,  the  name  of  a  class  of 
persons  who  were  entitled  in  certain  English  boroughs  to  the 
parliaixientaxy  franchise.  The  word  is  usually  taken  to  mean 
literally  "  one  who  boils  a  pot,"  from  "  wallop  "  or  "  gallop," 
whidx  Skeat  (Etym,  Diet.,  X898)  connects  with  the  Old  Low 
Ger.  waOeHt  to  boil,  cf.  "  well,"  t.e.  which  springs  or  boils  up. 
The  "  Potwalloper  "  was  defined  in  Curry's  Case,  1838  \Fak 
and  Piti,,  p.  3x1)  as  "  one,  whether  he  be  a  householder  or  a 
lodger,  who  has  the  sole  dominion  ov^  a  room  with  a  fireplace 
in  it,  and  who  furnishes  and  cooks  his  own  diet  at  his  own 
fireplace."  The  Representation  of  the  People  Act  (1832) 
fcs^vcd  these  ancienL  franchise  rights  to  their  then  holders  only. 
In  the  JUtum  of  ParliametUary  ConstUuencies  (Electors,  &c.), 
1898,  there  was  one  "  potwalloper  "  on  the  register. 

POUCHED  M0U8B,  the  colom'al  name  for  any  member  of 
the  pdyprotodont  marsupial  genus  Pkascologde  (see  Marsupi- 
ALU).  There  are  over  a  dozen  species,  none  larger,  the  most 
much  smaller  than  a  rat.  The  food  of  these  animals  is  almost 
catirely  insects,  which  some  pursue  among  the  branches  of  trees, 
«hile  others  are  purely  terrestrial.  Pouched  mice  are  found 
throughout  Australia,  where  all  the  species  have  uniformly 
cokmred  fur,  and  also  in  New  Guinea  and  the  Aru  and  some 


of  the  adjacent  islands,  most  of  the  Papuan  forms  being 
distinguished  by  striping  on  the  back.  In  the  view  of  Oldfield 
Thomas  these  marsupials  fill  the  place  held  in  >lalaya  by  tne 
tree-shrews,  and  in  South  America  by  the  smaller  opossums. 

POUQHKEEPSIB*  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Dutchess 
county,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson 
river,  73  m.  N.  of  New  York  City.  Pop.  (1910  census), 
37>936.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River, 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  the  West  Shore,  the 
Central  New  England,  and  the  Poughkeepsie  &  Eastern  (merged 
in  the  Central  New  England)  railways,  and  by  river  steamboat 
lines  on  the  Hudson.  A  cantilever  railway  bridge,  2260  ft.  long 
(6767  ft.,  including  approaches)  and  200  ft,  above  the  water, 
spans  the  Hudson  at  this  point.  The  dty  is  built  partly  on 
terraces  rising  200  ft.  above  the  river  and  partly  on  a  level 
plateau  above.  On  the  Hudson  here  is  the  course  for  the  inter- 
collegiate boat-races  in  which  the  American  college  crews  (save 
those  of  Yale  and  Harvard,  which  row  on  the  Thames  at  New 
London)  have  rowed  annually,  beginning  in  1895,  except  in  1896, 
when  the  race  was  rowed  at  Saratoga.  In  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  city  is  College  Hill  Park,  and  in  the  centre  is  Eastman 
Park  (i  X  acres,  originally  the  honie  of  Harvey  Gridley  Eastman). 
Vassar  College  (^r.v.),  one  of  the  most  famous  women's  colleges 
in  America,  occupies  extensive  grounds  a  short  distance  east 
of  the  dty.  Other  educational  Institutions  are  the  Lyndon 
Hall  School  (1848)  for  girls,  Putnam  Hall  (for  girls),  St  Faith's 
School  (Protestant  Episcopal;  removed  in  1904  from  Saratoga 
Springs,  where  it  was  founded  in  1890),  Riverview  Military 
Academy  (1836),  and  Eastman  Business  College,  one  of  the 
largest  commercial  schools  in  the  country,  founded  in  1859  by 
Harvey  Gridley  Eastman  (1832-1878).  Immediately  north  of 
Poughkeepsie  is  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  (1871);  in  the  dty  are  the  Vassar  Brothers'  Hospital 
(1878),  with  which  a  nurses'  training  school  is  connected;  the 
Vassar  Brothers'  Home  (1881)  for  aged  and  infirm  men;  the 
Poughkeepsie  Orphan  House  and  Home  for  the  Friendless  (1847) ; 
the  Old  Ladies'  Home  (1870);  the  Pringle  Memorial  Home 
(1899),  for  aged  and  indigent  men,  and  the  Adriance  Memorial 
Library  (45,000  volumes  in  1909).  The  city  is  a  manufacturing 
centre  of  considerable  importance;  the  factory  products  in  X905 
were  valued  at  $7,206,9x4,  an  increase  of  292%  over  1900. 

Poughkeepsie  was  settled  by  the  Dutcb  about  X698,  taking  its 
name  from  an  Indian  word  "  Apokeepsing,"  or  "  Pooghkepe- 
singh,"  which  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  wateriall  on  the 
river  front.  The  New  York  legislature  met  in  Poughkeepsie 
in  X778,  X780,  X78X,  X782,  X788  add  1795,  ^^^  here  in  1788 
met  the  convention  which  ratified  for  New  York  the  Federal 
constitution  (July  28).  Poughkeepsie  was  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  r799  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  X854. 

POULTICE,  a  mass  of  linseed-meal,  bread  or  other  substance, 
sometimes  of  medidnal  herbs,  mixed  with  boiling  water  and 
enclosed  in  muslin  or  linen  and  applied  to  the  skin  to  reduce 
inflammation,  to  induce  warmth,  or  when  mixed  with  mustard, 
&c.,  as  a  counter-irritant.  The  word  seems  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  plural  pulUs  of  the  Lat.  pvls,  pottage,  pulse,  Gr.  v6Xro$. 

POULTRY  AND  POULTRY-FARMING.  The  term 
"  poultry  "  (from  "  poult,"  Fr.  poukt,  dim.  of  poule,  a  fowl)  is 
usually  regarded  as  including  the  whole  of  the  domesticated 
birds  reclaimed  by  man  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh  and  their  eggs. 
The  most  important  is  the  common  fowl,  which  is  remarkable 
as  having  no  distinctive  English  name;  but  the  present  article 
also  deals  with  the  poultry-farming  side  of  the  turkey,  the 
guinea-fowl,  the  duck  and  the  goose.  For  purely  zoological 
details  the  separate  articles  referred  to  should  be  consulted. 

Fovols.  —The  common  fowl  (see  Fowl)  belongs  to  the  restricted 
genus  Callus,  of  which  four  wild  species  are  known — the  Bankiva 
jungle  fowl  (C  ferrugineus),  the  Sonnerat  jungle  fowl  (C 
sonneratt),  the  Ceylon  jungle  fowl  (C.  stanlcyt),  and  the  forked- 
tail  jungle  fowl  ip.  furcatus).  The  origin  of  the  domesticated 
breeds  is  ascribed  by  Darwin,  Blyth  and  other  naturalists  to 
the  Bankiva  fowl,  much  stress  being  laid  on  the  comparative 
want  of  fertility  in  the  hybrids  produced  between  this  spedes. 
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or  the  domesticated  breeds  and  the  other  three  forms  of  wild 
Colli,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  want  of  fertility  was  due  in 
great  part  to  the  uiinatural  conditions  under  which  the  parent 
and  offspring  w^r^  placed,  as,  if  bred  under  more  natural  condi- 
tions, there  is  no  diJScuUy  in  rearing  these  hybrids  orin  breeding 
from  them  with  the  domesticated  varieties. 

Breeds. — ^The  number  of  poultry  exhibitions  has  nowadays 
multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  as  fnany  as  twenty  shows  have 
been  criticized  in  print  in  one  week  in  Great  Britain.  Competition 
has  increased  the  money  value  of  prize  fowls  and  created  a  large 
cla^ — almost  a  profession — who  have  considerable  pecuniary  in- 
terests embarked  in  breeding'  and  exhibiting  such  birds.  This 
professionalism,  and  the  interests  at  stake,  have  in  turn  naturally 
given  rise  to  many  proceedings  of  doubtful  character,  which  it  has 
been  found  needful  to  keep  m  check  by  an  organization  known 
as  the  Poultry  Club.  An  enorinous  multiplication  of  varieties  is 
another  phase  of  this  development.  neaHy  all  breeds  having  had 
their  older  subdivisions  supplemented  by  new  colours,  produced - 
through  crossing  and  skilful  selection,  amidst  which  buff  or  orange, 
now  bred  in  nearly  all  fowls,  has  had  a  curious  popularity.  While 
formerly  the  dimmutive  bantams  were  confined  to  a  few  well- 
marked  varieties,  all  the  large  breeds  of  poultry  have  now  been 
dwarfed  into  bantam  size  by  the  skill  of  breeders.  To  enter  farther 
into  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
artkle.  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  at  a  public  auction  in 
1901  one  prize  fowl  was  sold  for  £150. 
r  Fowls.-    " 


Came  Fowls. — Game  fowls  differ  less  from  the  wild  Bankiva  than 
any  other  variety;  they  are,  however,  considerably  larger,  and  carry 
the  tail  more  erect  than  the  wild  birds.  Game  fowls  in  England 
were  long  cultivated  not  only  as  useful  poultry,  but  on  account 
of  their  combative  tendencies  for  the  cock-pit.    The  comb  in  the* 

fame  is  single,  the  beak  massive,  the  spurs  strong  and  very  sharp, 
'here  is  a  tendency  towards  the  assumption  of  the  female  plumage 
by  the  males,  ana  distinct  breeds  of  henny  "  game  are  known. 
Game  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  table  on  account  of  their  plumpness, 
the  amount  of  the  breast-meat,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  pectoral 
muscles,  being  very  great,  from  which  cause,  combined  with  their 
hardihood,  they  are  most  valuable  for  crossing  with  other  breeds,  as 
the  Dorking.  English-bred  game  have  been  reared  of  many  varieties 
of  colour,  retaining  in  all  cases  their  distinctive  peculiarities  of  form. 
Game  fowls  have  been  reduced  in  size  by  selective  breeding,  and 
exccedinjsly  minute  game  bantams  have  been  produced  with  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  brger  breed.  But  the  long-legged 
and  long-neclced  "  stilty  "  game  fowls,  which  resulted  at  one  time 
from  breeding  for  exhibition  purposes,  have  been  again  superseded 
in  favour  of  the  old  and  ^nuine  type. 

Cochins. — ^This  type,  which  must  be  regarded  as  including  not  only 
the  birds  generally  so<alled  but  also  the  Brahmas  and  Langshans, 
is  of  very  large  size,  some  of  the  males  reaching  the  great  weight 
of  16  or  17  lb.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  profusion  of  downy 
plumage,  with  small  wings  and  tails;  they  are  incapable  of  long 
night,  and  the  pectoral  muscles  are  consequently  but  feebly 
developed.  The  Cochins  originally  imported  from  Shanghai  were 
of  several  colours;  some  of  the  grey  iMrds  in  America  were  crossed 
with  the  grey  Chittagong,  the  Brahmas  being  the  result  of  the  cross, 
and  they  became  established  as  a  pure  breed,  faithfully  reproducing 
their  own  type.  The  Langshans,  a  later  importation,  have  fuller 
breasts  and  less  abundant  plumage.  The  exaggeration  of  fluff 
and  leg-feather  has  removed  all  Cochins — it  is  to  be  feared  per- 
manently— from  amongst  popular  and  useful  breeds,  and  in  only 
less  degree  the  Brahma,  once  the  most  popular  breed  of  the  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  new  sub-breeds,  based  upon  a  cross  from  one  or 
the  other  of  the  Astatic  races,  have  been  multiplied  and  largely  bred, 
these  being  all  of  smooth-legg^  typ^  and  somewhat  less  in  uze. 
A  sub- variety  of  Cochin,  raisedin  America,  by  crossing  with  a  cuckoo- 
coloured  breed  long  known  as  Dominiquest  became  fashionable 
under  the  name  of  Plymouth  Rocks.  They  are  cuckoo-coloured, 
viz:  each  feather  is  markiKl  with  transverse  grey  ttripes  on  a  lighter 
ground,  and,  as  in  all  cuckoo-coloured  breeds,  the  cocks  are  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  hens;  their  legs  are  not  feathered,  and  the  plumage 
is  not  so  loose  as  that  of  the  more  typical  Cochins.  To  the  original 
cuckoo-coloured  Plymouth  Rock  have  been  added  buff  and  white 
varieties;  and  by  crossing  Cochins  and  Brahmas  with  other  fowls, 
American  breeders  produced  another  useful  race  of  compact  form 
with  smooth  yellow  legs,  and  white  feathers  laced  with  black  round 
the  edges,  called  the  silver-laced  Wyandotte,  to  which  were  speedily 
added  other  colours  and  patterns  of  plumage.  The  feathered  Lang- 
shan  has  given  rise  to  the  black  Orpmgton  with  smooth  legs;  and  a 
local  cross  of  Cochin  and  Dorking  prevalent  in  Lincolnshire,  to  a 
buff  breed  with  smooth  white  less,  now  callol  the  buff  Orpineton, 
though  quite  unrelated  tq  the  former.  All  these  are  useful  for 
table,  and  good  layers. 

Malayan  fVnrfj.— The  Malayan  type  has  been  long  recognized 
as  of  Eastern  origin.  The  birds  are  of  large  size,  close  and  scant  in 
pluma^,  with  very  long  legs  and  necks.  The  CMus  giganteus  of 
Temminck,  which  he  regarded  erroneously  as  a  distinct  species, 
belonged  to  this  group,  as  did  the  Kulm  fowl  and  the  grey  Chittagong 
of  the  United  States.  The  MaUys  are  of  savage  disposiuon.  Sevenu 


smaller  breeds  of  a  somewhat  similar  type  arc  known  as  Indian 
Game:  some  of  these,  as  the  Ascels.  are  of  indomiuble  courage. 
Until  the  arrival  of  the  so-called  Cochin  breeds  from,  the  north  of 
China,  Malays  were  the  largest  fowls  known  in  Europe  and  were 
employed  to  impart  size  to  other  varieties  by  crossing. 

Spanish. — The  Spanish  or  Mediterranean  type  is  well  marked. 
The  birds  are  of  moderate  size,  with  large  single  erect  combs  and 
.white  ear-lobes.  In  the  black  Spanish  the  whiteness  of  the  ear-lobe 
extends  over  the  face,  and  its  size  has  been  so  greatly  developed 
by  cultivation  that  in  some  specimens  it  is  6  or  7  m.  in  length  and 
several  in  breadth.  ClObely  related  to  the  Spanish,  differing  only 
in  colour  of  plumage  and  extent  of  white  face  and  ear-lobe,  are  the 
white  and  brown  deghorns.  the  slaty-blue  Andalusians,  the  black 


Miqorvas,  &c.  All  are  non-incubators,  the  de»re  to  sit  having 
been  lost  in  the  tendency  to  the  increased  production  of  eggs,  which 
has  been  developed  by  the  persistent  and  long>continue<rselection 


of  the  most  fertile  layers.  The  white-faced  black  Spanish,  once  the 
roost  widely  kept,  has' almost' disappeared :  but  the  allied  red-faced 
Minorca  and  the  blue  Andalusian  have  achieved  great  popularity  as 
free  layers  of  large  white  eggs;  and  the  yellow-legged  Leghorns  of 
similar  type,  though  rather  smaller,  have  spread  on  all  sides  with 
much  multiplication  of  varieties,  the  latest  of  which,  with  mottled 
black  and  white  plumage,  is  termed  the  Ancona. 
^Hamburghs. — ^The  Hamburghs,  erroneously  so  called  from  a  name 
given  them  in  the  classification  adopted  at  the  eariy  Birmingham 
shows,  are  chiefly  breeds  of  English  origin.  They  have  double 
combs  and  small  white  ear-lobes.  There  are  various  sub-varieties. 
Those  with  a  dark  crescent -like  mark  on  the  end  of  each  feather  of 
the  hen  are  termed  Spangled.  Hamburghs.  Others  are  of  uniform 
black  plumage.  A  somewhat  similar  oreed  of  smaller  size,  with 
each  feather  of  the .  hens  marked  with  transverse  bands  of  black 
on  a  white  or  bay  ground,  is  termed  Pencilled  Hamburghs;  they  were 
formerly  known  as  Dutch  Everyday-layers.  These  brecids  are  all  non- 
sitters  and  lay  a  remarkably  large  number  of  eegs.  Hamburghs  in 
England  have  b^n  depressed  in  recent  years  by  the  complicated 
system  of  breeding  separate  strains  for  each  sex;  but  there  has  been 
introduced  from  Europe  the  hardy  Campine  or  Braekcl,  resembling 
the  pencilled  Hamburgh  in  plumage,  but  larger  and  with  a  single 
comb,  and  laying  a  large  egg  in  great  numbers. 

Crested  Fowls. — The  crested  bfMds  (non-incubating)  have  long  been 
cultivated  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  are  admirably  delineated 
in  the  pictures  by  Hondckoeter  ana  other  early  Dutch  artists.  In 
Great  Britain  they  are  erroneously  termed  Polish.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  feathered  crest  is  accompanied  by  a  great  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  comb,  which  is  sometimes  entirely  wanting.  The 
wattles  also  are  absent  in  some  breeds,  their  place  being  occupied 
by  a  large  tuft  of  feathers,  forming  what  is  termed  the  "  beard." 
In  all  the  crested  breeds  there  is  a  remarkable  alteration  of  the 
cranium,  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull  forming  a  prominent  hollow 
tuberosity  which  contains  a  very  large  part  of  the  brain.  This 
portion  of  the  brain-case  is  rarely  entirely  ossified.  There  are 
numerous  sub-varieties  of  crested  fowls.  The  best -known  breeds  in 
England  are  the  spangled,  with  a  dark  mark  at  the  end  of  each 
feather.  This  mark  often  assumes  a  crescent  shape,  the  horns  of 
the  crescent  sometimes  running  up  each  margin  of  the  feather  so  as 
to  form  a  black  border;  feathers  so  marked  are  termed  "  laced  "  by 
poultry-fanciers.  There  are  also  white  Polish  and  a  buff  variety. 
A  very  distinct  sub-variety  is  the  black  breed  with  a  white  crest 
on  the  head  and  large  pendent  wattles.  A  variety  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  colours  reversed  was  formerly  known,  but  it  has  now 
become  extinct.  Some  of  the  lareer  breeds  of  the  west  of  Europe 
are  closely  related  to  the  Polish.  The  Crive-coeur  is  a  crested  breed 
of  uniform  black  colour;  it  is  of  large  size  and  of  great  value  for  the 
table  and  for  egg-production. 

The  Houdan  is  a  black  and  white  breed  of  very  smilar  character. 
In  some  breeds  the  form  of  the  body  and  structure  of  bones  of  the 
face  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Polish,  but  there  is  an  absence  of 
the  feathered  crest,  the  crescent-shaped  comb  becoming  more  largely 
developed ;  such  are  those  known  as  Cuelders,  Bredas,  and  La  Fliche. 
the  latter  being  the  best  French  fowl  for  eating.  A  small  white- 
crested  variety,  profusely  feathered  on  the  legs,  was  received  about 
1864  from  Turkey;  they  are  known  as  Sultans.  The  older  French 
breras  are  less  kept  than  formeriy,  but  a  race  originated  in  France 
by  crossing  Houdans  with  Dorkings  and  light  Brahmas,  and  known 
as  the  Faverolles,  b  a  tender  and  qukrk-growing  table  fowl,  and  even 
in  the  Houdan  district  itself  is  displacing  the  Houdan,  one  of  its 
ancestors.  The  Faverolles  have  single  upright  combs,  beards  and 
whiskers,  slightly  feathered  legs,  and  five  toes  on  each  foot ;  and  the 
general  colour  of  the  hen  b  salmon  or  fawn,  with  an  almost  white 
breast. 

Dorkings. — ^The  Dorking  type  includes  fowls  that  have  for  many 
generations  been  bred  for  the  supply  of  the  London  markets.  They 
are  all  fleshy  on  the  breast  and  ot  fine  quality.  The  Dorkings  have 
an  extra  toe,  a  monstrosity  which  leads  to  disease  of  the  feet.  The 
Surrey  and  Sussex  fowls  are  four-toed.  The  coloured  Dorkings  were 
greatly  increased  in  size  by  craning  with  an  Indian  breed  of  the 
Malay  type.  The  birds  of  tne  Dorking  type  are  fair  layers  and  good 
sitters.  They  are  rather  delicate  in  constitution,  and  are  chiefly 
bred  in  the  south  of  England.  Crossed  with  the  game  breed  they 
furnish  a  hardy  fowl,  plumper  than  the  Dorking  and  laiser  than  too 
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Game,  which  is  of  unsurpassed  excellence  for  the  table.  Mating  a 
Dorking  cock  with  large  game  hens  is  found  to  be  the  roost  advan- 
tageous. 

SUk  Fowls. — ^Thcse  constitute  a  singular  variety,  in  which  the 
barbs  of  the  feathers  are  not  connected  by  barbules  and  the  entire 
piumage  has  a  loose  fibrous  appearance;  similar  variations  are  found 
amon^  other  species  of  birds,  but  are  soon  lost  in  a  wild  state. 
The  adk  fowl  best  known  is  that  in  which  the  olumage  is  perfectly 
white,  whilst  the  skin,  cellular  tissue  between  tne  muscles,  and  the 
penosteum  covering  the  bones  are  a  deep  blue-black,  the  comb  and 
wattles  being  a  dark  leaden  blue.  The  birds  are  admirable  sitters 
and  mothers,  and'  are  much  valued  for  rearing  pheasants,  being  of 
somewhat  small  size.  Though  of  remarkable  appearance  when 
cooked,  they  are  of  good  quahty.  In  crosses  with  other  breeds  the 
silky  tharacter  of  the  plumage  is  generally  lost,  but  the  dark  skin  and 
intermuscular  cellular  tissue  remain  and  greatly  lessen  the  value  of 
the  birds  in  the  market. 

FrixxUd  FateU  are  birds  in  which  each  feather  curls  outwards 
away  from  the  body.  They  are  common  in  India,  but  are  not 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  Britain,  as  the  plumage  offers  an  imperfect 
protection  against  wet. 

RumpUss  Foals  are  those  in  which  the  coccygeal  vertebrae  are 
absent;  there  is  consequently  no  tail.  By  crossing,  rumpless  breeds 
of  any  variety  may  be  produced.  They  are  not  desirable  to  cultivate, 
as,  from  the  structural  peculiarities,  the  eggs  are  very  apt  to  escape 
being  fertilized. 

Dumpies  or  Creepers  are  birds  in  which  the  bones  of  the  less 
are  so  short  that  tncir  progression  is  considerably  interfered  with. 
The  best  known  are  the  Scotch  dumpies. 

Lonf -tailed  Fowls,  under  the  various  names  of  Yokohama  or 
Phoenix  fowls,  or  Shinotawaro  fowls,  are  sineular  varieties  recently 
introduced  from  fapan,  in  which  the  sickle-leathers  of  the  tail  are 
6  or  7  ft.  lone.  In  Japan  they  are  said  to  assume  a  much  greater 
length.  One  bird  in  the  museum  at  Tokio  is  stated  to  have  sickle- 
feathers  17  ft.  long.  In  other  respects  the  fowls  are  not  peculiar, 
resembling  the  birds  of  the  Game  type. 

Bantam. — This  term  is  applied  to  fowls'  of  a  diminutive  size 
without  any  reference  to  the  particular  breed.  By  careful  selection 
and  crossing  with  small  specimens  any  variety  can  be  reduced  to  the 
desired  «xe.  The  Chinese  had  in  the  bummer  Palace  at  Peking  small 
Cochins  weighing  not  more  than  1  lb  each.  The  Japanese  have  long 
possessed  a  dwarf  breed  with  enormous  tail  and  comb,  and  with 
very  short  legs.  One  of  the  most  artificial  breeds  is  the  Sebright 
bantam,  named  after  its  originator.  This  bird  has  the  laced  or 
marginal  feather  of  the  Polish  combined  with  the  absence  of  male 
plunaage  in  the  cocks,  so  that  it  may  be  described  as  a  hen-feathered 
breed  with  laced  plumage.  When  perfect  in  marking  it  is  of  singular 
beauty,  but  is  not  remarkable  for  fertility. 

Most  of  the  modem  changes  in  breeds,  broadly  speaking,  have 
been  in  ihc  direction  of  replacing  poultry  with  chiefly  fancy 
points  by  really  useful  fowls,  yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  have 
been  carried  out  by  fanciers,  or  breeders  for  exhibition,  proving 
that  there  has  not  been  that  practical  antagonism  between  the 
aims  of  these  breeders  and  the  production  of  food  which  some 
have  alleged.  But  there  has  further  been,  since  1890  especially, 
a  remarkable  development  of  what  has  been  termed  **  utility  " 
poultry-breeding. 

Feeding  and  Egg-production. — These  aspects  of  poultry- 
culture  are  closely  connected,  and  in  both  such  advances  have 
been  made  as  alnK>st  amount  to  a  revolution.  The  breeders  of 
the  United  Sutes  have  led  the  way,  and,  though  it  had  first 
been  Uught  in  England,  were  the  first  to  practise  generally 
the  systematic  breeding,  year  after  year,  from  the  best  layers 
only.  It  had  always  been  known  that  some  hens  would  lay 
from  150  to  200  eggs  in  a  year  whilst  many  did  not  exceed  100, 
and  some  laid  much  less.  This  was  tested  (on  a  better  stock  than 
the  average)  at  the  Maine  experimental  station  in  1898-1899, 
260  pullets  being  selected,  of  which  s  died  and  19  were  stolen. 
Of  the  remainder,  39  laid  160  eggs  each  or  more,  and  22  less  than 
100,  the  rest  coming  between  these  figures;  the  five  best  laid  300, 
2ot,  204,  206  and  308  eggs  in  twelve  months,  and  the  three 
worst  only  36,  37  and  38  in  the  same  time.  From  such  figures 
the  money  value  of  selective  breeding  is  apparent.  As  a  proof 
of  what  may  be  done  by  systematic  breeding,  one  American 
breeder  obtained  an  average  of  196  eggs  per  annum  from  as 
many  as  600  white  Leghorns,  and  another  194  eggs  from  140 
Plymouth  Rocks,  greater  numbers  have  been  obtained  from 
single  birds  or  small  pens  of  fowls,  but  these  are  results  from 
considerable  flocks. 

It  has  been  proved  however,  that  such  averages  as  these 
caimoc  be  obtained  unless  they  are  fed  for  as  well  as  bred  for. 


The  most  successful  egg-farmers  now  feed  their  poultry  on 
definite  "  rations,"  compounded  so  as  to  give  what  Is  termed  a 
proper  **  nutritive  ratio,"  or  proportion  of  albuminoids  to 
carbonaceous  material.  The  basis  of  such  feeding  is  analysis 
of  foodstuffs,  in  some  form  which  shows  simply  their  percentages 
of  albuminoids,  fats  or  hydrocarbons,  carbohydrates  (starch, 
sugar,  &c.),  salts,  crude  husk  or  fibre,  and  water.  Fau,  being 
relatively  much  richer  in  carbon  than  the  starch  compounds, 
are  generally  multiplied  by  2-25,  and  this  product  added 
instead  to  the  carbohydrates;  then  the.  ratio  of  albuminoids  or 
nitrogenous  matter  to  this  total  of  carbonaceous  compounds  is 
the  "  nutritive  ratio."  The  following  is  a  useful  table  of 
analjrses  made  out  in  this  way,  taken  from  The  Book  of  Poultry:— 

Analyus  of  Poultry  Foods. 


^1! 

1 

11 

1 

1 

^ 

AftkksofFood. 

it 

1 

m 

1 

^ 

0 

3 

S 

Grains  and  Meals. 

Linseed  meal 

329 

7-9 -17-8 

m 

5-7 

8-9 

9-2 

Beans  and  peas 

240 

1-5-  3-4 
1-7-  3-8 

2-5 

100 

14-0 

Malt  sprouto     .     .      . 

180 

485 

5-7 

10-7 

IO-2 

Oatmeal       .     .     .     . 

6.0-13-5 

63-5 

2-0 

'•5 

9-0 

MiddlingsorFineSharps 

160 

40-  90 
21.5-48-4 

570 

4-5 

4-5 

140 

Sunflower  seed 

160 

21-4 

2-6 

29-0 

9-5 

Bran 

15-5 

40-  9.0 

.»:S 

60 

165 

14-0 

Oats  and  ground  oats 

150 

5-5 -"-4 
1-8-  4-0 

u 

190 

10.0 

Wheat 

12'0 

70-1 

2-3 

12.0 

Bariey  (and  meal) 

120 

14-  3-2 

tl 

3-6 

140 

13*0 

Maietseed        .     .      . 

11-3 

A-o-  0-0 
8o«i8-o 

30 

9.4 

12-3 

Maize 

10-5 

66-5 

1*5 

2-5 

II'O 

Rye        

10-5 

1-8-  4.0 

725 

19 

1-7 

116 

Buckwheat  .... 

lO-O 

2-2-    50 

62-2 

20 

II-O 

126 

Hempseed    .... 

lO-O 

2 10 -47-2 

S:? 

2.0 

140 

80 

Dari        

U 

4-5 -10. 1 
1-8-  40 

1-5 

3-3 

12-5 

White  bread      .      .     . 

ti 

0-5 

00 

325 

Rice 

6-6 

04-  0-9 

0-0 

00 

13-0 

Brewers'  grains       .     . 

5-4 

1.6-  3.6 

125 

I-O 

3-8 

75-7 

VegetabUs. 

PoUtoes       .... 

6-5 

0-0-  o-o 

41. 0 

20 

o-o 

50*5 

Red  clover   .     .     .      . 

50 

0-8-   1-8 

133 

2-4 

6-5 

72-0 

Meadow  grass  .     . 

3-5 

1-0-    2-2 

13-5 

2-0 

4-7 

75-3 
14-6 
905 

Cabbage'     '.     '.      '.     '. 

8-4 

2-4 

2-6-  5-8 
04 -  0-9 

410 
3-8 

6-2 
1-4 

272 
»-5 

Onions 

1-5 

0-2-    05 

4-8 

0-5 

2-0 

91-0 

Turnips 

05 

o-i-  02 

40 

I-O 

1-4 

93*0 

Animal  Foods. 

Dry  meat  meal.      . 

71-2 

I3-7-30-8 

0-3 

41 

0-0 

10.7 

Flesh  of  fowls    .      . 

21-0 

11:  tl 

00 

1-2 

00 

740 

Horse-flesh  ... 

21-7 

00 

1-4 

00 

74-3 

Lean  of  beef      .     . 

205 

dr.^'y 

0-0 

1-6 

00 

74-4 

Fresh-cut  bone        .      . 

20-2 

00 

240 

00 

29.7 

Dried  fish     ... 

484 

il-6-26'i 

00 

29-2 

00 

10-8 

Milk 

40 

3-5-  7-9 

4-8 

0-7 

00 

87-0 

Skim  milk  (separated) 

31 

0-3-  07 

5-3 

07 

00 

906 

Eggs  (yolk  only) 

160 

300-67-5 

00 

10 

00 

53-0 

„       (white  only) . 

120 

20-  4-5 

00 

1-2 

00 

84-8 

Many  writers  have  introduced  unnecessary  complication  into 
a  very  simple  matter.  Some  elaborately  compute  the  amount  of 
"  dry  matter,"  which  is  needless  if  our  analyses  show  the  proportion 
of  water,  as  above.  Others  have  calculated  "  digestibility."  on  the 
theory  that  food  not  rejected  as  excrement  is  "  retained  in  the  body." 
This  theory  has  a  basis  in  the  case  of  animals  which  consume  a  large 
amount  of  hard  indigestible  fibre,  excreted  in  such  a  form  as  horse 
manure;  but  fowls  macerate  all  they  eat  in  the  crop,  and  grind  it  in 
the  gizzard,  and  in  their  case  the  excreta  represent  very  little 
undigested  food,  but  mainly  the  final  result  of  the  vital  processes, 
and  of  food  usefully  employed  in  carrying  these  on.  We  may  be 
sure  that  we  more  than  allow  for  any  factor  of  indigcstibility  if 
we  merely  leave  out  any  crude  husk  or  fibre,  giving  that  to  the 
fowl  for  whatever  it  is  worth,  and  calculate  our  ratio  direct  from 
the  figures  of  the  table. 

Two  extremely  simple  eases  will  suffice  as  examples  of  the  modem 
method.  Potatoes  are  often  cheap,  but  on  account  of  their  starchy 
composition  require  a  "  Inlance,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
maize :  one  method  of  balancing  each  will  show  what  is  meant  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  calculation.  We  will  take  poutoes  and  bran 
first. 
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Ratio  of  Potatoes  and  Bran. 


Albumi- 
noids. 

FatX2i. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Salts. 

I  lb  Potatoes     .     .     . 
I  lb  Bran      .... 

6-5 
15-5 

o-o 

90 

410 
440 

2-0 
60 

220 

90 

850 
+90 

80 

940 

Adding  here  the  (ats  X  ai  to  the  carbohydrates,  we  get  the  ratio 
of  the  mixture  as  22  :  94,  or  about  1:4},  which  is  very  good.  Coming 
next  to  the  maize,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  desirea  to  feed  thb  as 
grain  in  the  evening;,  and  to  "  balance  "  it  by  an  equal  weight  of 
"  mash  "  or  soft  mixture  in  the  morning.  One  way  would  be  as 
follows: — 

A  Did  containing  Maiu. 


3  lb  Maite  (X  3)     •      • 

1  lb  Horse-flesh .      .     . 

2  Ib^  Ground  oats  (X2). 


Albumi- 
noids. 


3»-5 
217 
30-0 


83-2 


FatXaJ. 


540 
248 


846 


Carbo- 
hydrates.  Salts. 


«99'5 

o-o 

96*0 


mi 


380- 1 


4-5 
1-0 

50 


10-5 


This  ration  explains  how  in  such  a  case  «*€  must  multiply  the  figures 
for  maize  by  3,  and  those  for  oats  by  2,  lieing  the  proportions  we  are 
taking  to  one  portion  of  horse-flesh.  The  ratio  of  thu  dietary  comes 
out  slightly  lower  than  i  :  4|. 

The  proper  ratio  for  fee<ung  fowls  has  received  much  discussion. 
Dietetic  authorities  mostly  agree  that  about  i  :  ^  is  the  best  for 
maintenance  of  animal  life  generally,  and  more  speafically  that  there 
should  be  of  albuminoids  apout  18  parts  in  100,  of  fats  7  and  carbo- 
hydrates 75.  That  should  suffice  for  growing  chickens;  but  it 
U  fairly  obvious  that  fowls  fattening  may  require  more  fat,  while 
the  constant  production  of  eggs,  whose  high  ratio  is  shown  in  the 
analyses,  must  require  a  larger  amount  of  albuminoids.  This  fact 
is  indicated  by  the  hen  herself,  which  when  laying  devours  large 
earthworms,  usually  rejected  with  disguiit  at  other  times.  She 
shows  by  this  appetite  how  specially  she  needs  albumen :  and  fowls 
on  a  wide  range*  though  only  fed  with  com,  may  thjis  in  summer 
"  balance  "  a  dietary  for  themselves  by  the  worms  and  insects 
which  they  procure.  When  they  cannot  do  this,  more  albumen 
must  be  supplied,  and  the  general  opinion  of  practical  egg-farmers 
has  tended  towards  a  ratio  of  i  :  4  or  i  :  ^}  for  hens  in  full  lay. 
One  successful  American  breeder  feeds  as  high  as  i  :  3,  and  states 
that  his  results  have  been  best  at  that  figure. 

Passing  from  theory,  the  greatest  practical  advance  in  poultry- 
feeding  has  probably  been  the  discovery  of  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  dividing  the  extra  supply  of  albumen  between 
fresh  bones  cut  up  small  in  a  mill  (known  amongst  breeders  as 
"  cut  bone  ")  and  such  green  food  as  clover  or  cabbage.  The 
bones  contain  a  good  proportion  of  fat,  and  of  mineral  salts  also, 
which  careful  experiments  have  shown  to  be  of  great  importance 
both  in  egg-production  and  for  growing  stock.  Green  food  had 
until  recently  been  looked  upon  chiefly  as  a  corrective,  or  neces- 
sity for  health,  though  it  was  known  that  fowls  on  a  pasture 
grazed  largely.  But  the  nutritive  ratio  of  clover  is  as  high  as 
1:3,  and  American  poultry-farmers  now  use  it  largely  as  really 
albuminous  food,  to  promote  laying.  Its  use  in  this  way  also 
allows  more  aninial  food  to  be  used  without  ill  eflTect;  and  to  this 
free  use  of  clover  and  cut  bone  in  conjunction  the  improved 
results  upon  American  egg-farms  are  largely  due.  The  following 
is  the  "  mash  "  ration  on  a  successful  American  eggrfarro,  and 
represents  a  high  forcing  diet:  middlings  or  sharps  100  lb,  maize- 
meal  75  lb,  gluten-meal  (a  highly  nitrogenous  by-product  of 
American  flour-milling)  25  lb,  dovcr-meal  80  lb,  meat -meal 
35  lb,  all  weighed  dry,  mixed  with  boiling  water  in  the  evening, 
and  kept  covered  all  night. 

The  majority  of  poultry-farmers  give  their  stock  each  day 
one  feed  of  grain,  and  one  of  soft  meal-food  or  "  mash,*'  but  by 
no  means  agree  as  to  the  times  for  these  meals.  In  England, 
morning  mash  and  evening  grain  are  almost  universal,  the  latter 
giving  more  support  during  the  long  fast  at  night,  and  the  former 
more  rapid  recuperation  on  cold  mornings.    But   in   America 


and  Canada,  where  the  climate  compels  confinement  of  the  fowls 
for  months  together  in  enclosed  sheds,  health  and  eggs  can  only 
be  secured  by  constant  "  scratching,"  to  promote  which  the 
grain  b  scattered  amongst  loose  litter  spread  several  inches  deep. 
Many,  therefore,  prefer  to  scatter  the  grain  in  the  morning  and 
feed  the  mash  at  night,  alleging  that  a  good  breakfast  of  mash 
makes  the  fowls  lazy,  with  bad  results.  Others  sUte  that  this 
is  avoided  by  a  rather  scantier  morning  feed  of  mash,  with  a 
slight  sprinkle  of  grain  in  the  litter  afterwards.  In  1890  a 
careful  experiment  was  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  two  similar  lots  of  pullets  being  fed  upon  similar  food, 
on  the  two  plans,  for  two  periods  of  several  months  each,  io 
summer  and  winter  seasons,  and  each  lot  receiving,  besides  the 
morning  and  evening  feeds,  a  sh'ght  sprinkle  of  millet  in  the 
litter,  to  promote  exercise.  In  egg-production  there  was 
scarcely  any  difference,  what  little  there  was  being  in  favour  of 
the  morning  mash;  and  the  birds  thus  fed  became  also  somewhat 
the  heaviest.  The  most  remarkable  result  was  that  the  weight 
of  manure  voided  in  the  night  was  nearly  double  in  the  case  of 
the  evening-mash  birds,  showing  the  rapid  digestion  of  mash 
food. 

Artificial  Incubation  and  Rearing. — In  the  separate  article  on 
Incubator,  details  are  given  concerning  the  appliances  used  in 
artificial  hatching  and  rearing,  and  the  subject  may  be  only 
briefly  treated  here. 

Even  in  England  the  eggs  hatched  in  incubators  now  probably 
equal,  or  nearly  equal,  those  hatched  under  hens:  in  America 
the  wide  practice  of  artificial  incubation  is  difficult  to  realize. 
Of  small-sized  machines  one  Illinois  maker  sold  14,800  in  1899; 
and  in  regard  to  large  sizes,  in  1900  at  least  seven  names  and 
addresses  were  known  of  operators  who  each  used  from  55  to  as 
many  as  85  machines,  every  machine  holding  300  or  more  eggs: 
somewhat  smaller  plants  were  of  course  far  more  numerous. 
Experience  on  such  a  vast  scale  has  led  to  a  practical  advance 
of  considerable  importance.  While  in  England  it  is  still  usual 
to  effect  empirical  adjustment  of  ventilation  and  moisture,  the 
better  American  incubators  now  dispense  with  direct  moisture 
altogether.  It  was  remembered  that  the  hen  hatches  without 
moisture,  and  equally  so  the  egg-ovens  of  Egypt;  the  absence  of 
direct  air-current,  and  consequently  of  any  rapid  evaporation, 
being  the  obvious  explanation.  The  manufacturers  therefore 
set  themselves  to  slow  the  movement  of  the  air;  and  when  this 
object  was  effectually  accomplished,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  no  need  for  moisture,  and  that  the  chicks  also  hatched  out 
stronger  and  in  higher  proportion.  The  general  opinion  in 
the  United  States,  where  many  farmers  tested  both  hens  and 
machines  on  a  large  scale,  whilst  still  undecided  between  them,  is 
that  the  proceeds  of  artificial  incubation  are  superior  by  about 
10%,  and  this  is  based  upon  hatches  of  thousands  annually. 

Artificial  hatching  necessitates  artificial  brooding,  and  in  this 
also  great  changes  have  taken  place,  any  real  success  in  rearing 
having  been  for  some  years  far  behind  that  in  hatching.  The 
method  universally  attempted  at  first  might  be  called  the 
"  coverlet  "  system,  nestling  material  such  as  strips  of  flannel  or 
wool,  warmed  from  above,  being  provided  for  the  chicks  to 
nestle  under,  as  they  do  under  the  feathers  of  the  hen.  Many 
were  reared  in  this  way,  but  failures  were  also  terribly  general, 
and  these  were  ultimately  traced  to  confinement  and  pollution 
and  heating  and  rebreathing  of  the  air,  caused  by  the  nestling 
material.  That  system  is  now  abandoned,  warmed  but  open 
chambers  being  provided,  which  the  chicks  use  at  pleasure,  but 
which  have  no  coverlet  to  rest  upon  their  bodies.  In  some, 
heated  pipes  traverse  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber,  some 
inches  above  the  chicks;  in  others  a  warm  iron  plate  radiates 
heat  in  the  same  way;  in  others  warmed  air  is  brought  in  by 
flues  or  openings;  in  some  small  ones  the  lamp  itself  bums  in 
the  chamber  of  the  brooder:  but  the  principle  is  common  to 
all  of  a  warmed  shelter,  open  above,  and  generally  with  an  outer 
chamber  also,  sheltered  but  not  heated,  which  breaks  the  transi- 
tion to  the  open  air  outside.  In  America  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  chickens  reared  are  brought  up  till  hardy  in  the  large 
"  brooder-bouses  "  mentioned  below. ' 
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Paidtry-fttmUng. — PouIlry-farmiDg  in  a  practical  sense  is 
now  carried  on  somewhat  extensively  in  various  ways,  under- 
standing that  term  to  include  any  case  where  poultry-culture 
Is  carried  on  for  substantial  profit,  or  as  an  important  interest 
of  the  holding,  beyond  the  mere  breeding  of  prize  birds  for 
exhibition.  The  difficulty  never  had  been,  as  some  have  stated, 
in  ground  getting  tainted  or  rent  costing  too  much.  It  is  now 
wdl  onderstood  that  in  the  English  climate  100  birds  per  acre 
must  not  be  exceeded,  though  it  is  far  better  to  confine  them  to 
ooe-half  or  one-third  of  the  space,  while  some  crop  is  got  off 
the  remainder  when  they  go  yeariy  to  absolutely  fresh  ground. 
The  mere  rent  of  an  acre  is  not  much  for  100  fowls,  but  the  real 
difficnlty  was  and  is  that  a  fowl  b  such  a  small  unit,  entailing 
OMistant  liability  to  small  losa^  and  wastes,  and  necessity  for 
labour  and  oversight  out  of  proportion.  Hence  at  a  time  when 
xo^eggs  per  annum  was  thought  a  fair  return  for  each  bird,  and 
there  was  but  a  pom  and  uncertain  market  for  them,  this 
difficulty  was  insuperable.  A  very  different  average  production 
would  now  be  worked  for;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater 
crowding  into  cities,  and  growing  appreciation  of  eggs  as  an 
article  of  diet,  have  caused  a  market  for  "  new-laid  "  eggs  at 
good  prices  which  previously  did  not  exist.  It  is  these  changes 
which  have  altered  the  conditions. 

The  chief  development  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the 
soth  century  was  a  very  large  increase  in  the  poultry  kept  upon 
farms.  Formerly  very  few  were  kept,  looked  after  casually  by 
the  mistress  or  a  boy,  and  only  expected  to  provide  for  the  house- 
hold and  occasionally  a  few  shillings  in  cash,  while  any  food 
expressly  fed  to  them  was  grudged.  It  has  now  been  taught  all 
over  the  country,  by  lecturers  under  the  county  council  tech-. 
nical  instruction  committees,  that  poultry  pay  best  of  any 
branch  upon  a  farm.  It  has  become  generally  known  that, 
provided  they  can  be  run  over  the  farm  by  using  detached 
houses,  and  not  huddled  together,  a  dozen  hens  per  acre  can 
be  kept  upon  a  holding  without  interfering  with  any  other 
stock;  ind^,  the  curious  fact  is  observed  that  horses  and  cattle 
prefer  to  graze  over  grass  that  might  be  thought  soiled  by  the 
fowls.  Where  the  statement  was  once  derided,  it  is  now  a 
commonplace  of  county  council  lecturers,  that  the  additional 
manure  thus  made  is  really  worth  to  the  farm  from  sixpence 
per  bird  per  annum  for  small  breeds  to  as  much  as  one  shilling 
for  very  large  ones.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  similar  instances 
coUccted  in  1900,  one  specimen  may  be  given.  In  Worcester- 
shire 210  fowls  had  the  run  of  zoo  acres,  lots  of  20  to  30  being 
kept  in  detached  houses.  From  20,000  to  25,000  eggs  per 
annum  were  marketed,  and  150  .to  200  chickens,  the  food 
averaging  about  £40,  and  the  cash  return  £90  to  £100.  The 
almost  universal  opinion  is  that  the  manure  pays  for  the  labour, 
and  that  the  annxial  profit  averages  from  4s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  head. 

Poultry-farming  on  a  larger  scale  than  this  is  also  carried  on 
in  connexion  with  the  Sussex  fattening  industry,  presently 
described.  That  was  until  recently  a  separate  business,  chickens 
being  bought  from  neighbouring  small  rearers,  or  imported 
from  Ireland,  to  go  directly  into  fattening  cages;  and  it  has 
often  been  stated  that  rearing  and  fattening  together  were 
incompatible.  This  was  so  far  true  that  the  manure  made  by 
numbers  of  fattening  poultry  was  very  considerable,  and  bad  to 
be  used  upon  a  small  holdkig  kept  in  order  to  use  it;  such  a 
holding,  therefore,  received  as  much  as  it  could  possibly  bear, 
and  was  thereby  "  sickened  "  for  live  poultry  running  at  large. 
But  with  an  extra  holding  or  larger  holding  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  increasing  competition  and  the  desire  for  the  two  profits 
have  led  to  a  large  amount  of  rearing  and  fattening  combined. 
In  1S94  one  of  the  officers  of  the  agricultural  commission  found 
8000  chickens  being  reared  and  fattened  annually  on  one  farm 
of  aoo  acres,  and  this  proved  only  a  pioneer:  in  1900  he  foimd 
(amoogst  many  such  instances)  4000  reared  upon  80  acres, 
1500  upon  22  acres  and  5000  upon  an  extra  holding  (taken  for 
the  purpose)  of  40  acres.  In  most  tases  the  main  cereal  crop 
was  oats,  to  be  fed  to  the  fowls;  and  some  cows  were  kept,  the 
skim  milk  from  which  was  used  in  the  same  way ;  but  the  poultry 
was  the  controlling  interest  of  the  whole. 


On  any  such  scale  as  this  the  manure  becomes  of  great  impor- 
tance. About  i83o  Dr  Augustus  Voelcker,  chemist  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  made  the  following  analysis  of  two  samples, 
one  moist  or  fresh  dropped,  the  other  freed  from  much  moisture 
by  storing  under  cover  for  four  weeks: — 

Fresh     Partially  Dried 
Manure:        Manure. 

Moisture 6i>63  4i'06 

Organic  matter  and  ammonia  salts.  20*19  38*19 

Tnbasic  phosphate  of  lime   ....  2*97  5*13 

Magnesia,  alkaline  salts,  &c.      ...  2*6^  3*13 

Insoluble  silicious  matter  (sand)     .     .        12*58  12*49 


loo-oo 
3-78 
4-59 


Containing  nitrogen 1*71 

Equal  to  ammonia  2*09 

Valued  in  the  usual  way,  Dr  Voelcker  found  that  the  moist 
manure  was  worth  £2  per  ton,  and  the- drier  stored  manure 
£4  4S.  per  ton;  but  though  the  figures  were  indisputable,  for 
many  years  such  manure  was  practically  unsaleable.  Gradually 
in  Sussex  it  became  saleable  at  6d.  per  bushel,  and  in  1900  some 
of  the  smaller  fatters  were  selling  it  at  prices  varying  from  4s. 
to  xss.  per  load;  the  larger  men  either  used  it  themselves  or 
obtained  higher  prices. 

Really  large  poultry-farms  axe  few  in  England,  and  to 
'give  quite  recent  facts  would  be  to  run  the  risk  that  they 
might  prove  ephemeral  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
common  experience  is  failure  after  two  years'  trial,,  but 
this,  is  unduly  pessimistic.  Even  in  1901.  two  farms  in 
Berkshire  were  selling  eggs  from  over  2000  and  3000  laying 
hens;  and  there  was  one  farm  in  the  west  of  England, 
occupying  300  acres  with  the  poultry  (besides  a  shorthorn 
herd  and  other  branches),  which  had  a  stock  of  5000 
pullets  for  laying,  and  had  been  in  existence  four  years, 
a  large  capital  amounting  to  thousands  of  pounds  having 
been  sunk  in  it.  The  owner  explained  that  two  years  was  the 
critical  period,  simply  because  for  about  that  time  there  were 
practically  no  returns,  and  that  in  his  case  he  had  only  "  turned 
the  corner."  after  three  years.  Though  a  practical  man 
already,  he  had  begun  in  a  small  way  with  one  incubator  and 
training  one  man;  gradually  extending,  building  up  his  own 
market,  organizing  his  own  selling  agency,  and  building  a  mill 
to  grind  his  own  grain.  Only  such  gradual  extension  by 
practical  men  can  ever  lead  to  success. 

Besides  the  breeding  of  prize  poultry,  the  changes  mentioned 
in  the  early  portion  of  this  article  have  led  to  another  class  of 
breeding  directed  to  the  supply  of  pure  races  from  good  stock, 
but  bred  mainly  for  purposes  of  utility.  The  demand  for  such 
stock,  at  fair  prices,  though  far  below  those  for  prize  stock,  is 
a  good  index  of  the  development  of  the  poultry  industry.  The 
establishments  which  supply  it  furnish  eggs  for  hatching,  or 
stock  birds,  or  newly  hatched  chickens,  which  are  now  hatched 
in  incubators  and  sold  by  thousands  when  only  one  day  old,  at 
which  age  they  travel  without  needing  food.  Some  of  such 
establishments  are  quite  large.  One  in  Yorkshire  occupies 
43  acres  solely  devoted  to  this  business. 

Poultry-farming  has  reached  its  fullest  development  in  the 
United  States,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  apparently  inexhaustible 
market;  butcher's  meat  being  far  less  eaten  than  in  England, 
and  poultry  and  eggs  to  a  large  extent  replacing  it  as  national 
food.  More  especially  is  there  an  enormous  demand  for  small 
chickens,  known  as  "  broilers,"  weighing  from  i|  lb  to  2  lb  only, 
destined  to  be  split  in  half  and  broiled  on  a  gridiron.  These 
birds  being  unfattened,  and  ready  at  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  give 
a  quick  turnover  with  less  expense  and  risk  than  older  fatted 
birds;  and  this  peculiar  demand  has  largely  dominated  American 
poultry-farming,  a  great  deal  of  which  runs  in  the  direction  of 
great  "  broiler-plants  "  solely  devoted  to  the  hatching  and  rear- 
ing of  these  broilers,  while  large  "  brooder-houses,"  similar  to 
those  used  in  that  business,  are  prevalent  on  more  miscellaneous 
farms.  The  broiler  business  started  at  Hammonton  in  New 
Jersey  about  1880-1885,  when  plant  after  plant  was  rapidly 
erected,  some  of  which  have  since  shut  down;  but  many  others 
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have  taken  their  place,  and  some  of  the  originals  are  still  running. 
The  chicks  are  all  hatched  in  incubators  (many  plants  running 
from  20  to  40  machines),  and  then  transferred  to  long  "  brooder- 
houses,"  built  with  a  corridor  all  along  one  aide,  the  rest  being 
divided  into  successive  pens  for  the  chickens.  These  latter  are 
moved  along  every  few  days  to  the  next  of  the  pens,  which  are 
arranged  so  as  to  give  rather  more  space  as  the  birds  grow 
larger.  Each  pen  has  next  the  corridor  a  "  hover  "  or  brooding- 
shelter.  These  have  no  nestling  material,  but  only  a  roof  or  cover 
somewhat  to  retain  the  heat,  closed  by  a  curtain  cut  into  strips 
in  front;  and  are  warmed  by  hot-water  pipes  running  along  the 
building.  Generally  these  pipes  run  some  inches  above  the  chicks 
reposing  on  the  floor,  and  are  set  rather  on  a  slant,  so  as  to  be 
higher  for  the  bigger  chicks  in  the  larger  pens;  but  in  some  cases 
they  run  under  the  floor,  and  warm  the  air  which  enters  under  the 
hovers.  Every  hover,  with  its  inmates,  can  be  readied  from  the 
corridor  at  the  back  of  all.  In  many  cases  the  chickens  are 
confined  in  these  small  pens  until  large  enough,  the  floors  being 
Uttered  and  regularly  deancd;  but  some  raisers  have  also  small 
outside  yards  which  they  use  in  fine  weather.  The  mortality 
in  nearly  all  plants  is  great,  as  might  be  supposed.  There  are 
said  to  be  some  at  Hammonton  which  only  market  30%  of  the 
eggs  incubated,  yet  pay  a  modest  profit  at  thar,  which  is 
allow^  for.  On  the  one  hand,  a  broiler  realizes  about  four 
times  the  cost  of  its  own  hatching  and  food;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  labour  is  very  heavy  and  the  loss  considerable:  these  factors 
obviously  give  a  veiy  wide  margin  of  posubilities  as  regards 
success  or  failure. 

The  most  remarkable  establishment  of  this  kind,  embody- 
ing some  novel  features,  was  erected  in  Ohio  at  the  end  of  1896 
by  J.  Loughlin.  The  plant  cost  over  $60,000,  and  was 
designed  to  market  250  to  300  broilers  per  day  regularly,  weigh- 
ing i}.  lb  each,  which  were  sold  alive  to  one  large  dealer  at 
$3  per  dozen.  Each  day  an  average  of  450  eggs  were  started, 
the  chicks  from  which  went  into  one  pen.  For  the  chicks,  while 
small,  there  were  30  small  pens,  each  with  5  by  10  ft.  of 
floor  space,  or  at  the  rate  of  six  chickens  per  sq.  foot;  and 
there  were  60  laiger  pens  each  8  by  12  ft.  with  outer  runs  to 
each  of  .8  by  ao  ft.  Every  day  the  chickens  were  marketed  from 
the  ninetieth  pen,  and  all  the  rest  moved  one  pen  forward, 
leaving  the  first  small  pen  vacant  for  the  day's  hatch:  thus  fully 
22,000  birds  were  in  the  plant  at  one  time. 

In  more  general  American  poultry-farms  the  same  system  of 
"  brooder-houses "  largdy  prevails,  and  from  many  great 
numbers  of  broilers  are  sent  to  market;  but  as  both  heart  and 
liver  are  perceptibly  affected  by  such  rearing,  birds  intended 
for  stock  are  either  taken  out  of  doors  early,  or  reared  in  detached 
brooders,  as  in  England.  Some  establishments  are  mainly  (*gg- 
farms,  hi|^  averages  being  obtained  by  the  system  before 
described.  Many  breeders  have  a  high  reputation  for  their 
stock  as  layers,  and  derive  large  profit  from  selling  stock  or  eggs 
to  other  farms.  There  are  many  immense  duck-farms  or 
"  ranches,"  as  mentioned  below,  which  sell  nothing  except 
stock  ducks  or  market  ducklings.  A  great  many  combine  the 
breeding  and  sale  of  exhibition  poultry  with  some  or  all  of  these 
objects,  fancy  points  being  on  the  whole  less  distina  from  useful 
qualities  than  in  England,  and  the  farmer  and  exhibitor  far  more 
commonly  combined. 

As  a  rule,  American  poultry-fanners  employ  long  ranges  of 
buildings  divided  into  pens  or  houses,  with  endoSed  yards  in 
front;  and  the  most  remarkable  fact. is  that  interest  can  be 
paid  upon  the  capital  sunk  in  such  buildings.  The  explanation 
in  some  cases  is  that  much  is  put  up  by  personal  labour,  while 
the  cheapness  of  land  and  feed  are  also  favourable.  But  the 
climatic  conditions  also  differ.  During  the  winter  months  the 
birds  have  to  be  confined  in  what  are  called  "  scratching-sheds," 
and  American  farmers  have  successfully  reduced  to  a  system 
the  keeping  of  them  healthy  and  in  profit  by  scratching  among&t 
litter  in  a  small  space.  During  this  period  the  outer  runs 
sweeten  and  recuperate;  smaller  runs  therefore  suffice,  and  the 
stock  is  kept  doser  and  more  compact.  Another  system  is 
pursued,  more  especially  about  Rhode  Island,  called  the  "  cok>oy^ 


plan;  detached  rough  houses,  holding  forty  or  fifty  hens  each, 
being  scattered  over  the  farm:  there  may  be  a  hundred  houses, 
but  there  is  no  fencing.  This  is  very  economical  iq  buildings, 
but  expensive  in  the  labour  of  feeding  and  collecting  eggs,  and 
the  system  b  only  possible  near  the  sea  or  where  there  is  little 
snow.  In  several  cases  it  has  been  abandoned  for  the  system 
of  housing  and  scratching-sheds. 

There  are  a  few  very  large  establishments  indeed  in  the  United 
States,  combining  almost  every  branch.  At  the  Meadow  Brook 
Farm  in  Pennsylvania,  occupying  80  acres,  the  buildings  total 
1 1 2,000  sq.  ft.  tmder  cover,  and  the  farm  has  sent  to  market 
in  one  year  25,000  chickens  and  ao,ooo  ducklings,  besides  selling 
many  slock  birds,  and  an  enormous  number  of  eggs  for  batch- 
ing at  an  average  price  of  $40  per  xooa  Businesses  like  this 
are  very  exceptional;  but  farms  on  a  more  moderate  scale 
are  numerous,  and  intelligent  American  farmers  reckon  to  make 
a  profit  of  a  dollar  per  annum  for  each  head  of  thdr  laying  or 
breeding  stock. 

Table  Panftry.— National  taste  governs  the  market  for  table 
poultry  to  a  larae  extent.  In  England  white  meat,  akin  and  Iwa 
are  preferred,  and  at  one  time  black  legs  or  ydlow  ikin  were  heavUy 
discounted.  More  knowledge  has  laively  removed  that  prejudice, 
but  white  has  a  market  value  still.  In  France  exceedingly  white  and 
smooth  skin  is  preferred,  but  buyers  are  indifferent  to  black  leg&. 
In  America  yellow  sldn  and  lees  are  actually  prefenred,  such  fowls 
bdag  thought  more  juicy ;  but  there  has  been  some  tendency  towards 
white  meat  of  late.  Bel^n  feeders  think  the  best  result  folk>wa 
from  crosBing  a  yellow-skmned  race  upon  a  white-fleshed  one.  It  is 
some  confirmation  of  this  idea  that  one  of  the  best  English  table 
fowls  is  the  produce  of  a  cross  between  Dorkings  and  the  yellow- 
skinned  Indian  game,  while  other  similar  instances  might  be  died. 
For  some  years  past  the  quality  of  British  table  poultry  has  been 
shown  by  displays  of  plucked  bvds  in  connexion  with  the  Christmas 
Smithfield  Cattle  Show.  For  many  years  France  had  a  reputation 
for  greatly  surnassing  British  production;  and  as  the  best  French 
fowls  readily  sell  for  £1  each  and  more  in  the  Paris  market,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  they  were  superior  to  such  as  have  to  be  sold 
for  15s.  per  couple.  French  fatters  appear  to  seek  and  obtain  a 
smooth  whiteness  of  fat  under  .the  skin — almost  like  that  of  a  bladder 
of  lard — which  does  not  find  favour  in  the  British  market ;  but  the 
best  judges  have  considered  that  the  finest  English  spedmens  staged 
were  equal  to  all  comers,  and  some  realized  hieh  prices.  Foretgn 
experts,  equally  with  English,  admit  that  England  has  now 
little  to  learn  from  any  foreign  feeders. 

The  chief  supply  of  the  bea^  fowb  for  the  London  market  has  long 
come  from  the  Sussex  district  whose  centre  b  Heathfield :  these  are 
termed  "  Surrey  "  fowls,  though  Surrey  now  sends  few  in  comparison. 
This  local  industry  has  been  founded  In  a  curious  way  upon  the 
"  ground  oats  "  of  the  district,  the  whole  grain  bdng  ground  up, 
husk  and  all,  neariy  as  fine  as  flour.  This  is  done  by  a  peculiar  local 
dressing  of  the  stones,,  which  are  **  stitched  "  into  little  |nts  by  a 
pointed  pick,  instead  of  bein^  dressed  into  narrow  grooves,  as  for 
flour-milling;  and  thb  meal  is  found  specially  suitable  for  feeding 
and  fattening  poultry.  In  early  times  cottagers  crammed  a  few 
fowb  with  pellets  of  meal  dipped  in  milk,  but  this  method  b  now 
quite  superseded  by  machine  cramming,  a  rubber  tube  from  the 
machine  bdng  introduced  into  the  crop  of  each  fowl,  and  a  stroke 
of  the  foot  on  a  pedal  squeezing  out  a  ration  of  thin,  almost  creamy, 
paste,  composed  of  the  ground  oats  fat  and  sour  sldm-miUc,  a  food 
which  puts  on  flesh  fast  and  makes  it  white  and  delicate.  Great 
experience  b  required  in  thb  busihes^L  When  killed  and  plucked, 
the  fowls  are  pbced  in  a  trough  whilst  still  warm,  dote  side  by  side, 
and  their  backs  and  breasts  pressed  closer  together  by  a  board  loaded 
with  heavy  weights.  This  combination  of  fattening  and  subsequent 
shaping  constitutes  the  Sussex  systeih.  which  b  extending  in  some 
other  parts  of  England;  many  excellent  fowls,  well  fed.  but  unfat- 
tencd,  are  also  supplied  from  Lincolnshire  (known  as  "  Bostons  ") 
and  other  districts.  The  .largest  provincial  towns  have  simibr  sup- 
plies in  less  degree. 

In  America  larger  fowb  are  called  "  roasters,"  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  broilers  above  described:  and  there  has  grown  up  in  the 
eastern  states  a  system  of  rearing  these  abo  in  confinement.  Hatch- 
ing them  begins  in  September,  and  the  birds  are  at  first  reared  in 
brooder-houses;  but  when  large  enough  are  pbced  about  fifty 
together  in  small  houses,  with  6  by  8  ft.  of  floor,  in  small  yards 
about  20  ft.  square.  One  very  successful  raiser  puts  aoo  tMrds  into 
one  pen  10  by  17  ft.,  In  a  warmed  house,  where  they  remain  till 
killed  at  7  lb  or  8  lb  wdght.    One  firm  had  raised  in  thb  way,  for 


the  loss  of  the  rest  bdng  averaged  and  allowed  for. 

In  western  Europe  there  b  some  demand  for  chickens  fattened 
quite  young,  weighing  only  8  oa.  to  12  oz.  each,  and  known  as  petiu 
poussins,  or  "  milk  chickens."    In  Belgium  somewhat  older  ones, 
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voghing  u{>  to  i)  B>,  are  sold  as  pouUts  de  grains.  The  demand  for 
such  birds  in  England  is  small,  and  confined  to  the  West  End  of 
London,  the  flesh  being  too  excessively  tender  for  average  English 
palates.  Birds  of  simuar  «zes  have  fatcly  been  finding  a  market 
in  the  United  States,  as  "  squab  broilers,"  out  are  split  and  broiled, 
and  not  fattened,  the  difference  being  that  a  whole  bird  is  served 
for  one  portion. 

Turkeys. — ^The  varieties  of  the  turkey  {q.v.)  differ  chiefly  as 
to  cobur.  The  principal  English  breeds  arc  the  bronze  or  Cam- 
bridge, the  black  or  Norfolk,  the  fawn  aad  the  white.  Of  these 
the  first,  especially  when  crossed  with  the  American,  is  the 
largest  and  most  desirable. 

Turkey-breeding  has  been  higely  dominated  by  the  magnificent 
American  bronxe  breed,  derivedirom  wild  blood,  and  distinguished 
for  aze  and  weight.  There  is  some  question  whether  it  does  not 
require  more  wpaat  and  fresher  ground  than  the  older  English  strains, 
and  may  not  be  more  delicate  on  small  holdings.  French  birds 
come  hxgely  to  the  Christmas  market  in  London,  out,  as  compared 
with  English,  are  smaU.  The  chicks,  when  hatched  after  twenty- 
eight  days'  incubation,  should  be  left  undisturbed  for  twenty-four 
or  thirty  hours,  during  which  time  they  are  digesting  the  yolk  that 
»  ab9oit)ed  into  the  intestinal  canal  at  birth.  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  cram  them;  their  first  food  should  consist  of  sweet 
fresh  meal,  soft  custard  made  with  equal  parU  of  egg  and  milk 
set  by  a  gentle  heat,  and,  above  all,  abundance  of  some  bitter 
milky  herb,  as  dandelion,  or,  much  better,  lettuce  running  to  seed, 
on  which  they  can  be  reared  successfully  with  very  little  food  of  any 
odser  description.  The  young  turkeys  progress  much  better  if  the 
hen  has  the  range  of  a  small  enclosure  from  the  first  than  if  she  is 
confined  to  a  coop;  thus  reared  they  are  much  hardier  than  when 
cockled  and  corn-fed,  and  not  so  susceptible  to  injury  from  slight 
showcTs:  but  a  damp  locality  should  be  avoided.  Turkey-hens 
are  most  persevering  sitters,  and  are  employed  in  France  to  hatch 
successions  ctf  sittings  of  hens'  eggs.  Turkeys  can  often  be  most 
advanugeously  reared  by  cottagers,  as  one  or  two  hens  only  can  be 
kept,  one  visit  to  the  mate  beins  sufficient  to  fertilize  the  entire  batch 
of  eggs.  The  young  turkeys  hnd  a  hirger  proportion  of  their  own 
foocfthan  fowls,  and  with  a  good  free  range  cost  but  little  until  they 
are  ready  for  fattening  for  the  Ubie.  In  phices  where  the  oppor- 
tonity  serves  they  may  be  allowed  to  roost  in  the  trees  with  kreat 
advantage.  Some  wild  flocks  treated  like  pheasants  arc  to  be  found 
in  sevnal  of  the  large  parks  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England. 

Guinea-fowls.— TYit  guinea-fowl  {q.v.)  may  be  successfully 
reared  in  any  dry  locality  provided  it  has  a  good  range  and  trees 
in  which  to  roost.  The  hen  kys  an  abundance  of  eggs,  which 
arc  generally  hidden.  The  birds  are  useful  as  furnishing  a  supply 
of  poultry  for  the  table  in  the  interval  that  ensues  between  the 
time  when  game  are  out  of  season  and  that  before  chickens  arrive 
at  maturity.  On  a  dry,  sandy  and  chalky  soil  and  in  a  warm 
situation  they  are  reared  with  ease,  but  are  quite  unsuited  to 
damp,  cold  localities.  The  continued  vociferation  of  the  hcn- 
binls  renders  their  maintenance  near  a  house  very  objectionable, 
as  the  cry  is  continued  throughout  great  part  of  the  night. 
Sevctal  variations  of  colour  exist,  but  they  do  not  require  any 
detailed  description. 

Ducks. — All  the  varieties,  of  the  domesticated  duck  are 
descended  from  the  common  mallard  or  wild  duck,  Anas  hoschaSj 
a  species  which,  though  timid  in  its  wild  state,  is  easily  domesti- 
cated, and  suffers  changes  of  form  and  colour  in  a  few  genera- 
tions. The  most  important  breeds  are:  the  Rouen,  which, 
retaining  the  colour  of  the  original  species,  grows  to  a  large 
size;  the  Aylesbury,  a  large  white  breed  with  an  expanded  lemon- 
cokmred  bill;  the  Peking,  a  white  breed  with  a  pale  yellowish 
tint  in  the  plumage,  and  a  very  bright  orange  bill;  two  breeds 
which  are  entirely  black.  The  smaller  of  these,  which  has  been 
bred  down  to  a  very  diminutive  size,  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
lustre  of  its  feathers  and  the  fact  that  its  eggs  are  covered 
wfih  a  dark  black  pigment,  which  becomes  less  in  quantity 
as  each  successive  egg  is  deposited.  It  is  known  by  the  equally 
absurd  names  of  East  Indian,  Labrador  or  Buenos  Aires  duck. 
The  larger  black  variety,  the  Cayuga  duck,  has  been  introduced 
into  England.  Decoy  or  call  ducks  are  small  breeds  of  a  very 
loquaciotts  character,  which  were  originally  bred  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  the  wild  birds  to  the  decoys.  Some  are 
of  the  natural  colour,  others  are  white.  Amongst  the  less  known 
breeds  are  the  Duchiir  ducks  of  France,  evidently  the  result 
of  crossing  white  and  coloured  varieties.  Among  the  breeds 
in  structure  may  be  mentioned  the  Indian  Runner 
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duck,  formerly  called  Penguin  duck  from  its  erect  attitude, 
the  hook-billed  and  the  tufted  ducks,  &c.  During  the  hst 
fifteen  years  of  the  19th  century  the  first  of  these  became  very 
popular  in  England  as  a  hardy  forager  and  good  layer,  many 
birds  laying  150  to  x8o  eggs  in  a  year.  It  b  small  in  body  but 
good  in  flavour,  and  is  a  great  favourite  in  many  districts. 

Formeriy  the  greater  number  of  ducklings  came  to  the  London 
market  from  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury.  This  trade  still  continues, 
but  the  adherence  of  the  Aylesbury  duckers  to  old-fashioned  methods, 
and  the  increasing  demand,  has  led  to  great  competition  in  other 
districts,  such  as  Norfolk,  Lancashire,  Kent,  ftc.  Some  of  the  new 
duck-farmen  market  10.000  to  15,000  annually,  mostly  hatched  in 
incubators,  and  never  alk)wed  in  the  water  or  out  of  the  small  rcaring- 
pens.  In  America,  however,  this  kind  of  rearing  has  found  its 
fullest  development,  the  number  who  raise  10,000  ducklings  or  more 
being  considerable,  and  a  few  sending  to  market,  as  above  indicated, 
very  large  numbers  indeed,  requiring  40  to  80  incubators  to  keep 
up  the  supply.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  in  England  the  Aylesbury 
IS  generallv  preferred,  in  America  the  Peking  duck  is  universally 
used,  and  has  been  made  by  selection  both  larger  and  a  better  layer. 
Some  duck-farmers  in  England  have,  however,  also  adopted  the 
Peking.  By  good  feeding  the  ducks  are  caused  to  lay  in  the  winter 
months,  when  the  eggs  are  hatched  under  hens,  the  young  ducklings 
being  reared  in  artificially  wanned  buildings  or  in  the  labourers' 
cotuses;  they  are  fed  most  liberally  on  soft  food,  soaked  grits, 
boiled  rice  with  tallow-melten'  greaves,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
are  fit  for  the  market;  if  killed  before  moulting  thsir  quills,  which 
they  do  when  about  twelve  weeks  old.  they  are  heavier  than  after- 
wards and  much  better  eating.  When  ducklings  art  required  for 
the  earlv  sprins  markets  the  old  birds  must  be  fed  most  freely  to 
cause  the  production  of  eggs  in  cold  weather,  com  being  given 
in  vessels  of  water,  and  the  birds  must  be  shut  up  at  night,  or  the 
eggs  will  be  laid  in  the  water,  where  they  sink  and  become  putrid. 
Duck-rearing  is  a  very  profitable  industry,  very  high  prices  being 
paid  for  ducklings  in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  The  so-called 
Muscovy  duck  is  a  Brazilian  species.  Cairina  mosckaUx,  which  is  not 
reared  for  the  market,  although  the  young  birds  arc  edible.  The 
drake  not  unfrrauently  mates  with  the  common  duck,  and  brge 
but  sterile  hybrids  are  the  result. 

Geese.— Tht  domestic  goose  (q.v.)  of  Europe  is  imdoubtedly 
the  descendant  of  the  migratory  Graylag  goose,  Anse¥  cinereus, 
from  which  it  differs  chiefly  by  its  increased  size.  Although 
domesticated  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  it  has  not  been  sub- 
ject to  much  variation.  The  most  important  breeds  are  the 
large  grey  variety  known  as  the  Toulouse,  the  white  breed  known 
as  the  Embden,  and  the  common  variety  frequently  marked  with 
dark  feathers  on  the  back,  and  hence  termed  "  saddlebacks." 
After  the  Crimean  War  a  Russian  variety  was  introduced  into 
England  in  which  the  feathers  are  singularly  elongated,  and  even 
curied  and  twisted;  this  breed,  termed  the  Sebastopol,  is  of  small 
size  and  more  important  as  a  fanciers'  breed  than  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  In  some  countries  a  second  species  is  domesti- 
cated; it  is  usually  termed  the  Chinese,  knob-fronted  or  swan 
goose,  Anser  cygnoides.  Though  perfectly  distinct  as  a  species, 
having  a  different  number  of  vertebrae  in  the  neck  and  a  loud 
clanging  voice,  it  breeds  freely  with  the  common  goose,  and  the 
hybrids  produced  are  perfectly  fertile. 

Geese  in  England  are  declining  in  relative  popularity.  In  Germany 
they  are  consumed  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  the  British  consul- 
general  at  Berlin  reports  that  even  the  large  domestic  supplies 
have  to  be  supplemented  by  considerable  imports  from  Russia,  a 
special  "  goose-train  "  of  fifteen  to  forty  cars  arriving  daily  from 
the  Russian  frontier  at  that  city.  In  America  there  has  been  in- 
creased interest  in  goose-breeding,  and  in  the  Chinese  goose 
especially,  which  has  been  brgely  bred  (with  some  trifling  peculiari- 
ties) under  the  name  of  the  African  goose,  and  crossed  with  the 
Embden  and  Toubuse.  The  produce  of  this  African  cross  is  con- 
sidered very  fertile  and  profitable  to  rear. 

Geese  are  much  more  exclusively  vegeUble  feeden  than  duclcs, 
and  can  only  be  kept  to  profit  where  they  can  obtain  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  food  by  grazing.  The  old  buds  should  not  be  killed  off. 
as  they  continue  fertile  to  a  great  age.  Geese  are  readily  fattened 
on  oats  thrown  into  water,  and  the  young,  when  brought  rapidly 
forward  for  the  markets,  afford  a  very  good  profit.  The  Chinese,  if 
well  fed.  lay  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  the  common  q)ecies,  and, 
if  their  eggs  are  hatched  under  large  Cochin  hens,  giving  three  or 
four  to  each  bird,  the  young  are  ready  for  the  table  at  a  very  early 

Kriod.  The  nest,  as  in  all  cases  01  ground-nesting  birds,  should 
made  on  the  earth  and  not  in  boxes,  which  become  too  dry  and 
over-heated.  In  breeding  for  the  market  or  for  the  sake  of  profit, 
the  very  large  exhibition  birds  should  be  avoided,  as  many  are  barren 
from  over-fatness,  and  none  are  so  prolific  as  birds  of  fair  average  sii^e. 
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Natiomd  Interests  and  Commerce. — The  foreign  importations  of 
eggs  into  Great  Britain  increased  rapidly  durins;  the  later  vears  of  the 
19th  centurv.  Taking  only  alternate  years  for  brevity  s  sake,  the 
following  table  shows  the  amount,  value  and  average  price  per  120 
between  1870  and  1900: — 

Number,  Value  and  Price  of  Imported  Eu'' 


Year. 

Number  of  Eggs. 

Value. 

Price. 

£ 

s.    d. 

1870 

430. 84? -240 

1,102,080 

6    il 

if 

7  h 

1872 

53"  5qir7^o 
680,553,280 
753,oj6,&4o 

1,762,000 

1874 
1876 

2!62o',396 

1878 

7^3,714,720 
747.404,600 

2,511.096 

1880 

21385.263 

7    2 

1882 

4ii,gj2,4Do 

7     1 

\n^ 

993 .608.760 
1,035, 1 7 1. wo 

i%:i&i 

IS 

1888 

1.1*6, 793 ,000 

l^i}& 

6    6 

1890 

1.334i95".™t> 

6    8 

1892 

i.33'>730,«» 

3i786!329 

6    0 

\^ 

1.425,736,000 

5    5 

1.589401,000 

4.184.656 

S    * 

1898 

1,730,95^  «» 

4457.117 

6    2 

1900 

?. 025,(530.560 

5406.141 

6    5J 

From  such  figures  the  conclusion  might  be  drawn  that  foreign 
eggs  were  "  ousting  "  British  to  a  formidable  extent ;  but  such  a 
conclusion  is  dispelled  when  we  take  into  consideration  questions  of 
price  and  nationality.  Imported  eggs  are  of  very  different  qualities 
and  prices,  France  averaging  for  the  year  1900.  7s.  7  id.  per  120. 
Denmark  7s.  6}d..  Belgium  6b.  2d.,  Germany  5s.  9ia.  and  Russia 
5s.  6d..  many  of  the  latter  being  almost  putrid  when  sold  in  England, 
and  chiefly  used  in  manufactures,  for  which,  at  a  low  price,  they 
answer  perfectly.  Many  eggs  are  sent  from  Russia  to  Germany, 
Belgium  and  even  Denmark,  so  that  some  of  these  also  come  from 
her.  at  an  original  price  with  which  no  Briti^  producer  could  com- 
pete. A  steaay  decline'  in  imports  of  the  higher  priced  French  eggs, 
and  an  enormous  increase  o(  low-priced  eggs,  explain  the  drop  in 
average  price  from  8s.  7d.  per  120  in  1874  to  6s.  Md.  in  1900;  and 
were  this  all,  the  inference  would  be  simply  that  tne  selling  price  of 
eggs  had  fallen.  But  this  is  not  so.  While  the  higher  priced 
foreign  eggs  have  thus  been  largely  displaced  from  tne  market, 
there  has  grown  up  a  very  large  demand  for  British  "  new-laid  " 
eggs,  at  prices  much  higher  than  any  of  the  above.  There  is  a 
wholesale  market  for  such  tm  in  London.  The  lowest  price  (in  May) 
for  1900  was  7s.  6d.  to  ^.  6d.,  and  the  highest  (in  December) 
X9S.  to  20S.  per  120.  The  quantity  of  reputed  "  new-laid  "  British 
eggs  now  sold  is  enormous,  and  has  grown  up  in  the^  fape  of  foreign 
imports,  the  native  producer  selling  in  spite  of  them,  and  at  far  better 
prices,  many  times  more  than  he  did,  say,  in  i87'5. 

The  following  were  the  British  imports  of  dead  poultry  and  game 
for  the  last  three  years  of  the  19th  century : — 


Value  of  British  Imports  of  Poultry  and  Came. 

Year. 

France. 

Russia. 

Belgiuqi. 

Other 
Countries. 

1898 
1899 
1900 

£ 
217.703 
296.555 
333.148 

164.498 
139.834 
199.282 

£ 
127.923 
165.803 
213.603 

127.368 
183.102 
264.327 

The  toUl  for  looo  thus  amounted  to  £1,010,360.  The  imports  from 
France  and  Belgium  are  largely  for  tne  Christmas  market.  Those 
from  Russia  are  chiefly  very  small  fowls  wrapped  in  paper  and  packed 
in  cases  of  a  hundrea  each,  which  come  over  frozen,  to  be  sold  at 
IS.  2d.  or  18.  3d.  each,  (jther  sources  include  America,  Canada 
and  Australia,  which  have  been  sending  smaller  but  increasing 
quantities  of  larger  birds,  packed  in  smaller  numbers,  and  which 
realize  2s.*6d.  to  3s.  6d.  each,  a  few  of  the  largest  as  much  as  4s.  each. 
Such  supplies  have  somewhat  affected  the  Sussex  fattening  industry, 
necessitating  the  production  of  a  lower  class  of  bird  at  a  lower  price 
and  narrower  margin;  but  they  look  rough  and  inferior  in  colour, 
and  chiefly  supply  restaurant  and  hotel  demand.  The  foreign 
birds  being  cold-storage  goods,  which  must  be  consumed  quickly 
when  taken  out,  a  fresh  Sussex  fowl  of  the  same  weight  will  always 
sell  for  connderably  more. 

There  are  no  statistics  of  British  poultry;  in  Ireland  they  are 
collected.  The  year  1851^  closed  a  decade  in  which  the  number  of 
holdings  under  ten  acres  had  decreased  enormously,  and  the  number 
of  poultry  in  Ireland  was  then  returned  as  7470,694.  In  1889 
this  number  had  doubled  to  14.856,517,  and  in  1899  ^^^'^  ^^^ 
18,233,520.  The  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  is  doing 
much  to  improve  breeds  and  management,  and  the  packing  of  eggs, 
of  which  Ireland  is  a  considerable  exporter  to  Great  Britain.  There 
b  alao  now  a  considerable  export  01  lean  chickens  for  fattening  to 


Sussex  and  other  parts  of  England,  and  a  smaller  number  have  also 
been  fattened  in  Ireland. 

In  Australia  most  of  the  federated  states  have  a  produce  export 
department,  which  receives  eggs  and  dead  poultry  into  cold  storage 
and  shins  to  London,  managing,  if  desired,  tne  whole  business.  That 
of  South  Australia  shipped  a  good  many  eggs  to  England  in  1895. 
but  the  temperature  was  found  too  low  for  eggs,  and  this  trade  has 
so  far  not  developed.  Dead  poultry  come  in  a  similar  way  from 
West  Australia  and  Victoria  to  London.  In  New  South  Wales  such 
arrangements  have  inaugurated  a  small  export  business  which  seems 
the  most  active  of  any,  and  more  seems  known  about  the  poultry 
industry  in  thu  state  than  in  others.  .The  government  statistician 
estimated  the  number  kept  in  1900  at  3,180,000  fowls,  320.000^ 
ducks,  234.000  turkeys  and  07,000  geese,  the  annual  consumption 
being  about  three-fourths  ol  this,  and  of  eegs  about  97.000,000. 

In  Canada  the  government  makes  consideraole  effort  to  encourai^e 
poultry.  It  has  established  several  stations  where  systematic 
lattemng  of  chickens  in  the  English  manner  is  taught.  And  official 
experiments  are  also  made  on  the  results  of  various  feeding-rations 
and  other  matters.  From  these  stations  shipments  of  fatted  chickens 
were  first  made  to  Liverpool  and  London,  commencing  an  export 
trade  which  shows  signs  of  growth. 

The  poultry  industry  in  the  United  States  is  the  most  gigantic 
in  the  world.    By  the  census  of  1900,  which  tabulates  returns  from 

J;,096,252  out  of  the  5.739.657  farms  in  the  States,  the  number  of 
owls  over  three  months  old  on  the  ist  of  June  1900  was  returned 
a»  233,598,085,  with  6,599,367  turkeys,  5,676.863  geese,  and  4.807.358 
ducks,  or  250,681,673  biids  in  all,  valued  at  8^,794.996  dollars. 
This,  however,  would  include  very  few  of  the  chickens  raised  that 
year,  which  would  not  have  reached  the  age  stated,  and  mainly 
repr^ent}  breeding  and  laying  stock,  whk:h  thus  averages  about 
49  l.irU  «i>  every  Holding;  it  also  of  necessity  omits  many  of  the 
sm.illr  ^iw•lot  raisers.    The  > 


wh.a. 
pni'lui 


i  value  of  the  poultry  raised  during  the 
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1899  is  given  as  136,891,877  dollars,  and  of  the  egrs 
I  1.293.819.186  dozen)  at  144.286.186  dollars;  a  total  years 
' ''  over  £56,000,000.  Adding  only  a  very  moderate  amount 
111  and  other  small  producers  not  making  return,  the  poultry 
.■  n  America  exceeaed  in  value  either  the  wheat  crop,  or 
r  ^ .  itton  crop. 

(hr  ini|:»ortance  of  poultry  im  h  r,iiir f  tau*  lung  been  rrptrgiiiicd. 
being  t!ut>  mainly  to  the  prevaUnct-  ui  modi-r^idy  tmalt  bolduig]> 
anil  ihp  national  disposition  to  ^miW  i-ural  industrks.  Tlie  csr> 
cx'  r'-f'  ire  collected  from  the  f^jrmi^  by  5i4ch  a  wcU-orgmowd! 
sy  I  eggs  collected  on  Wijtincsday  ate  In  the  Loodon  market 

th_  ._:_.ng  Tuesday.  The  heme  CDnBumpibfi  of  egg»  i*  ako 
enormous,  so  that  when  prices  fof  foftign.  cgun  decreased  m  England, 
the  Paris  market  paid  better.  In  1900  the  Paris  Municipal  CouiklI 
reported  the  consumption  of  eggt  in.  that  L-iiy  akjcic  in  the  prrv  10114 
year  as  2i2per  head.    Eggs  are  jmi^irEnl  frum  Italy  lo  soint  rxtent- 

The  conditions  in  Belgium  are  '      muLir  to  those  in  Prance^ 

Some  e^gs  are  imported  from  Ita  li  &{  Lhe  home  produciioa 

is  from  imported  italian  hens,  k  ^  ,  \  >r  &  year  and  thtn  kiUed : 

eggs  are  exported  chieflv  to  Frjiii:^.'.  (irc^it  Britain  and  Germany. 
There  is  a  tattening  industry  sumewhat  similar  la  that  in  Sniisen, 
lean  chickens  being  bought  tor  fattening  in  ciTtam  markets.  Thv 
chief  export  of  these  is  to  Germany,  hm  theit  v-  tomt  (n  the  London 
market,  especially  in  December. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  number  of  poultry  increased  consider* 
ably  during  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century,  excepting  turkeys, 
which  diminished.  Taking  1900  as  a  typical  year,  there  were 
4,083.312  fowls,  430.022  ducks,  36,307  geese,  and  13.130  turkeys; 
and  there  were  about  70  special  establishments  for  poultry-rearing, 
which  were  rather  on  the  increase,  chiefly  for  local  requirements. 
Of  eggs  there  were  exported  to  Belgium  656,898,  England  370,^18 
and  <^rmany  3, 2 12,84V kilos;  but  the  imports  were  in  excess  of  this 
by  2,9^6.269  kiios.  ana  came  chiefly  from  Russia.  Dead  fowls  and 
ducks  also  go  to  the  countries  above  named. 

In  Denmark  there  were  in  1900  about  9,000.000  fowls,  mostly  local 
and  Italian.  The  eggs  exported  numbered  332,000,000.  practically 
all  to  England;  there  were  imported  35,600,000.  practically  all 
Russian,  re-exported  to  England.  The  flourishing  export  trade  i% 
due  to  a  good  co-operative  system. 

Germany  is  a  large  consumer  rather  than  a  producer  of  poultry 
products,  and  chiefly  a  carrier  of  her  nominal  exports.  She  imports 
eggs  from  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  as  well  as  from  Russia. 

i\ustria-Hungaiy  has  a  large  trade  in  poultry  and  egg^  In  1900 
the  dual  monarchy  imported  poultry  to  the  value  of  £268^40 
and  eggs  to  the  value  of  £1,230,655.  But  the  exports  of  poultry 
amounted  to  ^[977.051,  and  of  eggs  to  no  less  tnan  i^,750.078. 
This  country  is  therefore  a  veiy  large  producer,  most  01  the  eggs 
going  to  Germany,  and  some  of  them  through  her  on  to  Enslaod. 

Italy  sends  live  fowls,  for  laying,  to  northern  Europe,  and  eggs 
to  Be^ium  and  France. 

In  Russia  the  nowth  of  the  poultry  industry  has  been  very  great 
since  1890.  In  that  year  her  British  trade  was  small:  in  1900  she 
bulked  larj^t  of  all  countries  in  eggs  sent  to  England  direct,  and 
some  nominally  fromr  others  really  came  from  her.  Her  exports  of 
eggs  (reckoned  as  £1 « 10  roubles)  were  valued  in  1898  at  £3.1 13.386. 
and  of  live  poultry  (chiefly  geese)  at  £637.000:  but  this  latter  sum  is 
now  exceeded  by  geese  alone  sent  to  Germany,  as  above  noticed. 
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nerval  southern  provinces  are»  of  course,  the  origin  of  this  produce, 
which  is  collected  by  dealers  from  the  farmers,  the  price  realixcHl 
by  the  latter  for  eggs  being  in  summer  sometimes  less  than  a  rouble 
per  hundred.  The  government  has  shown  considerable  interest 
m  this  growing  industry  in  several  ways,  and  produce  is  carri^  at 
almost  mcredibly  low  rates  on  the  State  railways;  but  tlie  vast 
distances  involved  must  always  confine  Russian  produce  to  the 
supply  of  the  cheaper  class  of  demand  in  western  Europe.  (L.Wr.) 

POUNCE,  (i)  To  drop  upon  and  seize:  properly  said  of  a 
bird  of  prey  seizing  its  victim  in  its  daws.  The  substantive 
"  pounce/'  from  which  the  verb  is  formed,  was  the  technical 
name  in  falconry  for  the  claws  on  the  three  front  toes  of  a  hawk's 
claws,  and  so  The  Book  oj  St  Albans  (i486)  "  Fryst  the  grete 
Clees  behynde  ....  ye  shall  call  hom  talons.  .  .  .  The  Clees 
within  the  fote  ye  shall  call  of  right  her  Pownces."  (2)  To 
decorate  metal  by  driving  or  punching  a  design  into  it  from  the 
under  or  back  part  of  the  surface;  also  to  decorate  cloth  or  other 
fabcics  by  punching  or  "  pinking  "  boles,  scalloping  the  edges, 
&C.  Both  these  words  seem  to  be  variants  of  "  punch  "  {q,v.), 
which  comes  ultimately  from  the  Latin  pungere,  puncium,  to 
prick,  pierce.  From  them  must  be  distinguished  (3)  "  potmce, " 
a  preparation,  of  powdered  cuttle-fish  or  sandaradi,  the  resin 
of  the  sandarach-tree,  formerly  used  for  drying  ink  on  the 
roughened  surface  of  vellum,  parchment  or  paper  where  an 
erasure  had  been  made;  later,  the  word  was  also  given  to  the 
black  sand  used  generally  as  a  dusting-powder  for  drying  ink 
before  the  invention  of  blotting-paper.  The  "  pounce-box  " 
or  **  pouncet-box  "  was  a  familiar  object  on  all  writing-tables 
tin  that  time.  A  similar  box  with  pierced  lid  for  holding 
perfumes  or  aromatic  vinegar  also  bore  the  name.  This  word  is 
formed  from  the  X.at.  pumcx,  pumice-stone,  which  was  employed 
for  securing  a  smooth  surface  on  vellum,  parchment,  &c.  The 
term  "  pounce  "  is  also  applied  to  a  finely  pbwdered  gum  of  the 
juniper  or  to  pipe-day  darkened  with  charcoal  used  in  trans- 
ferring designs  to  fabrics,  wall-surfaces,  &c.,  through  holes 
pricked  in  the  original  drawing. 

FOUND.*  (i)  An  endosure  in  which  cattle  or  other  animals  are 
reuined  until  redeemed  by  the  owners,  or  when  taken  in  distraint 
ifntil  replevised,  such  retention  being  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge 
or  security  to  compel  satisfaction  for  debt  or  damage  done. 
Animals  may  be  seized  and  impounded  wl^en  (i)  distrained  for 
rent;  {2)  daanagc  feasant,  i.e.  doing  harm  on  the  land  of  the  person 
seizing;  (3)  straying; .  (4)  taken  imdcr  legal  process.  A  pound 
belongs  to  the  townslxip  or  village  or  manor  where  it  is  situated. 
The  pound-keeper  is  obliged  to  receive  everything  offered  to  his 
custody  and  is  not  answerable  if  the  thing  offered  be  illegaUy 
impounded. 

By  a  statute  of  1554,  no  distress  of  cattle  can  be  driven  out 
of  the  himdred  where  taken  unless  to  a  pound  in  the  same  county, 
within  three  miles  of  the  place  of  seizure.  This  statute  also 
fixes  4d.  as  the  fe<e  for  impounding  a  distress.  Where  cattle 
are  impounded  the  impounder  is  bound  to  supply  them  with 
sufficient  food  and  water  (Cruelty  to  Animals  Acts  1 849  and  1 854) ; 
any  person,  moreover,  is  authorized  to  enter  a  place  where 
animals  are  impounded  without  food  and  water  more  than  twdve 
hours  and  supply  them;  and  the  cost  of  such  food  is  to  be  paid 
by  the  owner  of  the  animal  before  it  is  removed.  A  statute 
of  1690  gives  treble  damages  and  costs  against  persons  guilty 
of  pound  breach',  and  by  statute  of  1843  (Pound  Breach)  persons 
releasing  or  attempting  to  release  cattle  impounded  or  damaging 
any  poimd  are  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5,  awardable  to 
the  person  on  whose  behalf  the  cattle  were  distrained,  with 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  in  default.  '  In  the  old  law  books 

>  Pound,  in  sense  (1),  is  represented- late  in  Q.E.  by  the  compounds 
ptt$td-Sald  and  fund-brecht  and  by  the  derivative  pyndan^  to  dam  up, 
enclose,  and  Jor-pyndan,  to  shut  out.  The  origin  is  unknown: 
"  pen,**  an  enclosure,  is  from  a  different  root;  "  pond  "  a  small  pool 
of  water,  is  a  Middle  English  variant  of  "  pound."  In  sense  (2) 
the  O.E.  and  M.E.  ^iii,.Du.  pond^  Get.  Pfund,  are  derivatives 
of  the  Lat.  todecUnable  substantive  pondif—reaWy  an  ablative 
smgwiar  as  if  from  pondus  (and  dedension) — a  variant  of  pondus. 
ponderis,  weight.  The  Lat.  pondo  is  used  as  a  shortened  form  of 
Ubn  pondo,  pound  by  weight.  Finally  is  the  verb  "to  pound," 
to  rrush  by  beating,  to  strike  or  beat;  thb  in  O.E.  is  punian,  the  d 
'  '  eiccrescent  as  in  "sound."  noiw.  The  word  is  rare  outside 
li;  cf.  Mod.  Du.  puin,  rubbish,  broken  stone. 


varieties  of  pounds— as  a  common  pound,  an  open  pound  and 
a  "Jose  pound — are  enumerated.  By  the  Distress  for  Rent  Act 
Z7;.7  any  person  distraining  for  rent  may  turn  any  part  of  the 
premises  into  a  pound  pro  hoc  vice  for  securing  the  distress. 
Pounds  are  not  now  much  used.  (F.  Wa.) 

.PoxTND  (2) — (<z)  a  measure  of  weight;  {b)  an  English  money 
of  account,  (a)  The  English  standard  unit  of  weight  is  the 
avoirdupois  pound  of  7000  grains.  The  earliest  weight  in  the 
English  system  was  the  Saxon  poimd,  subsequently  known  as 
the  Tower  pound,  from  the  old  mint  pound  kept  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  The  Tower  pound  weighed  5400  grains  and  this 
weight  of  silver  was  coined  into  240  pence  or  20  shillings,  hence 
pound  in  sense  (2)  (a  poimd  weight  of  silver).  The  pound  troy, 
probably  introduced  from  France,  was  in  use  as  early  as  1415 
and  was  adopted  as  the  legal  standard  for  gold  and  silver  in 
1527.  The  act  which  abolished  the  Tower  poimd  (x8  Hen.  VIII.: 
the  "  pounde  Troyc  which  excecdeth  the  pounde  Tower  in  weight 
iii  quarters  of  the  oz.")  substituted  a  pound  of  5760  grains,  at 
which  the  pound  troy  still  remains.  There  was  in  use  together 
with  the  pound  troy,  the  merchant's  pound,  weighing  6750 
grains,  which  was  established  about  1270  for  all  commodities 
except  gold,  silver  and  medidnes,  but  it  was  generally  superseded 
by  the  pound  avoirdupois  about  1330.  There  was  also  in  use 
for  a  short  time  another  merchant's  pound,  introduced  from 
France  and  Germany;  this  pound  weighed  7200  grains.  The 
pound  avoirdupois  has  remained  in  use  continuously  since  the 
14th  century,  although  it  may  have  varied  slightly  at  different 
periods— the  Elizabethan  standard  was  probably  7002  grains. 
The  standard  pound  troy,  placed  together  with  the  standard 
yard  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  and  of  June  1758, 
was  destroyed  at  the  burning  of  the  houses  of  parliament 
in  1834.  In  1838  a  commission  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  restoration  of  the  standards,'  and  in  consequence  of 
thdr  report  in  1841  the  pound  avoirdupois  of  7000  grains 
was  substituted  for  the  pound  troy  as  the  standard.  A  new 
standard  pound  avoirdupois  was  made  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  appointed  in  1834  (which  reported  in  1854),  by 
comparison  with  authenticated  copies  of  the  original  standard 
(see  Phil,  Trans.  1856).  This  standard  pound  was  legalized 
by  an  act  of  1855  (x8  &  19  Vict.  c.  72).  The  standard  avoirdu- 
pois pound  is  made  of  platinum,  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  nearly 
X  •  3  5  in.  high  and  z  •  z  5  in.  in  diameter.  Jt  has  a  groove  or  channel 
round  it  to  enable  it  to  be  lifted  by  means  of  an  ivory  fork 
(for  illustration  see  Weigets  and  Measures)  and  is  marked 
"  P.S.  1844.  X  lb."  P.S.  meaning  Parliamentary  Standard.  It  is 
preserved  at  the  Standards  Office,  in  the  custody  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Copies  were  also  deposited  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Rojral  Mint,  the  Royal  Observatory  s^d  with  the 
Royal  Sodety. 

See  the  Reports  oftht  Standards  Commission  (6  parU,  1868-1873), 
especially  3rd  report  (on  the  abolition  of  troy  weight)  and  5th 
report  (on  the  business  of  the  Standards  Dcpt.  and  the  condition 
of  the  official  standards  and  apparatus;  description  of  the  reveri- 
fication  of  the  various  official  standards,  with  diagrams). 

{b)  The  l^nglifth  monetary  unit  is  the  pound;  it  was  originally 
a  pound  wei^  of  silver  (hence  written  £  for  lihra,  Lat.  pound 
weight),  coined  into  twenty  shillings,  and  is  now  represented 
by  the  gold  sovereign  (q.v.).  The  pound  Scots  was  at  one  time 
of  the  same  value  as  the  English  pound,  but  through  gradual 
debasement  of  the  coinage  was  ziduced  at  the  accession  of 
James  I.  to  about  one-twelfth  of  the  value  of  the  English  pound, 
and  was  divided  into  twenty  shillings,  each  about  the  value  of 
an  English  penny.  The  Egyptian  pound,  written  £E,  is  a  gold 
coin  of  xoo  piastres,  and  was  made  the  monetary  unit  of  the 
country  by  a  decree  of  the  X4th  of  November  1885,  Its  weight 
is  8-544  grammes  of  gold  0-875  fine  and  its  value  in  English 
standard  gold  is  £1,  os.  6id.  The  Turkish  pound  is  written 
£T.  The  Turkish  monetary  system  is  dealt  with  at  length  under 
Turkey:  Monetary  System. 

Valuable  information  from  the  historical  point  of  view  wfll  be 
found  in  the  Reports  of  the  Standards  Commission  quoted  above, 
and  in  H.  W  Chisholm's  On  the  Science  of  Weighinr  and  Measurtng 
(1877)  and  his  Seventh  Annual  Report  as  warden  oT  the  sundarda: 
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R.  Ruding,  Amals  o/  the  Coinage  (1819)  and  H.  J.  Chaney,  Our 
Weights  and  Measura  (1997)'  (T.  A- I.) 

POUSSIN,  NICOLAS  (1594-1665)^  Jrench  painter,  was  born 
at  Les  Anddys  (Eurc)  in  June  1594.  Early  sketdies  attracted 
the  notice  of  Quentin  Varin,  a  local  painter,  whose  pupil  Poussin 
became,  till  he  went  to  Fazis,  where  he  entered  the  studio  of 
Ferdinand  Elle,  a  Fleming,  and  then  of  the  Lorrainer  L'Alle- 
mand.  He  fotmd  French  art  in  a  sta^  of  transition:  the  old 
apprenticeship  system  was  disturbed,  and  the  academical  schools 
destined  to  supplant  it  were  not  yet  established;  but,  having 
met  Courtois  the  mathematician,  Poussin  was  fired  by  the  study 
of  his  collection  of  engravings  after  Italian  masters.  After  two 
abortive  attempts  to  reach  Rome,  he  fell  in  with  the  chevalier 
Marini  at  Lyons.  Marini  employed  him  on  illustration&4o  his 
poems,  took  him  into  his  housdiold,  and  in  1624  enabled  Poussin 
(who  had  been  detained  by  commissions  in  Lyons  and  Paris) 
to  rejoin  him  at  Rome.  There,  his  patron  having  died,  Potissin 
fell  into  great  distress.  Falling  ill  he  was  received  into  the  house 
of  his  compatriot  Dughet  and  nuised  by  his  daughter  Anna  Maria 
to  whom  in  1629,  Poussin  was  married.  Among  his  first  patrons 
were  Cardinal  Barberini,  for  whom  was  painted  the  "  Death 
of  Germanicus  "  (Barberini  Palace);  Cardinal  Omodei,  for  whom 
he  produced,  in  1630,  the  "Triumphs  of  Flora"  (Louvre); 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who  commissioned  a  Bacchanal  (Louvre); 
Vicenzo  Giustiniani,  for  whom  was  executed  the  "Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,"  of  which  there  is  a  first  sketch  in  the  British 
Museum;  Cassiano  dal  Pozzo,  who  became  the  owner  of  the  first 
scries  of  the  "  Seven  Sacraments **  (Belvoir  Castle);  and  Fi^art 
de  Chanteloup,  with  whom  in  1640  Poussin,  at  the  call  of  Sublet 
de  Noyers,  returned  to  France.  Louis  XIIL  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of "  first  painter  in  ordinary,"  and  in  two  years  at  Paris 
he  produced  several  pictures  for  the  royal  chapels  (the  "  Last 
Supper,"  painted  for  Versailles,  now  in  the  Louvre)  and  eight 
cartoons  for  the  Gobelins,  the  series  of  the  "  Labours  of  Hercules  " 
for  the  Louvre,  the  "  Triumph  of  Truth  "  for  Cardinal  Richelieu 
(Louvre),  and  much  minor  work.  In  1643,  disgusted  by  the 
intrigues  of  Simon  VouiSt,  Feuqui^res  and  the  architect  Leroerder, 
Poussin  withdrew  to  Rome.  There,  in  1648,  he  finished  for 
De  Chanteloup  the  second  series  of  the  "  Seven'  Sacraments  " 
(Bridgewater  Gallery) ,  and  also  his  noble  Lindscape  with  Diogenes 
throwing  away  his  Scoop  (Louvre);  in  2649  he  painted  the 
"  Vision  of  St  Paul "  (Louvre)  for  the  comic  poet  Scarron,  and 
in  1651  the  "  Holy  Family  "  (Louvre)  for  the  duke  of  Cr6qui. 
Year  by  year  he  continued  to  produce  an  enormous  variety  of 
works,  many  of  which  are  included  in  the  list  given  by 
Felibien.  He  died  on  the  X9th  of  November  1665  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St  Lawrence  in  Lucina,  his  wife 
having  predeceased  him. 

The  finest  collection  of  Pousnn's  paintings  as  well  as  of  hit 
drawing^  is  possessed  by  the  Louvre;  but.  besides  the  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallcnr  and  at  Dulwich,  England  possesses  several  of 
his  moot  condderable  works:  The  "  Triumnh  uf  Pan  "  a  at  Baisildon 
(Berkshire),  and  hb  great  allegorical  painting  of  the  "  Arts  "  at 
Knowslcy.  At  Rome,  m  the  Colonna  ana  Valcntinl  Palaces,  are  nota- 
ble works  by  him,  and  one  of  the  private  apartments  of  Prince  Doria 
is  decorated  by  a  great  series  of  landscapes  in  distemper.  Through- 
out his  life  he  stood  aloof  from  the  popular  movement  of  his  native 
BchooL  French  art  in  his  day  was  purely  decorative,  but  in  Poussin 
we  find  a  survival  of  the  impulses  of  the  Renaissance  coupled  with 
conscious  reference  to  classic  work  as  the  standard  of  excellence. 
In  general  we  see  his  paintings  at  a  great  disadvantage,  for  the 
colour,  even  of  the  best  preserved,  has  changed  in  paita,  so  that 
the  keeping  u  disturbed;  and  the  noble  construction  of  his  designs 
can  be  better  seen  in  engravinn  than  in  the  original.  Amongst 
the  many  who  have  reproduced  his  works  Audran,  Claudine  Stdia, 
Picart  and  Pcsne  are  the  most  successful 

Poussin  left  no  children,  but  he  adopted  as  his  son  Caspar 
Dughet  (Gasparo  Duche),  his  wife's  brother,  who  took  the  name 
of  Poussin.  Caspar  Poussof  (161^-1675)  devoted  himself  to 
landscape  painting  and  rendered  adnurably  tKe  severer  beauties  of 
the  Roman  Campagna;  a  noteworthy  senes  of  works  in  tempera 
representing  various  sites  near  Rome  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Colonna 
Palace:  but  one  of  his  finest  easd-mctures,  the  "  Sacrifice  of  Abra- 
ham," lormeriy  the  property  of  the  Colonna,  is  now.  with  other  works 
by  the  same  painter,  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  The  frescoes 
executed  by  Caspar  Poussin  in  S.  Martino  di  Monti  are  in  a  bad 
state  of  preservation.  The  Louvre  does  not  possess  a  single  work 
by  his  hand.   Caspar  died  at  Rome  on  the  27th  of  May  1675. 
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See  Sandrsrt,  Acad.  nob.  art.  pia.i  Ldlres  de  Kketat  Pontiim 
(Paris,  X824);  Fdlibien.  Eniretiens-,  Gault  de  St  Germain,  Vie  dm 
Nicclas  Poussin  (1806);  D'Argenville.  AbrMde  la  vie  des  pamlFes', 
Bouchtttd,  Poussin  et  son  mare  (1858);  Emilia  F.  S.  F^ttisoa 
(Lady  Dilke),  Documents  itMits,  Le  Poussin,  in  L'Art  (1882). 

POUT,  also  whitlng-pout  or  bib  {Gadusluscus),  a  fish  of  the 
family  Gadidae.  It  is  a  small  spedes  abundant  on  the  cx>asts 
of  northern  and  western  Europe,  but  less  so  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  distinguished  from  other  spedes  of  the  genus  Gadus  by 
having  a  deep  short  body,  with  more  or  less  distinct  dark  bars; 
a  short  and  obtuse  snout,  not  longer  than  the  eye;  the  upper  jaw 
the  longer;  and  a  long  barbel  at  the  chin.  A  blade  spot  occupies 
the  upper  part  of  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fiiL  Pout  affect  certain 
localities  of  limited  extent,  where  a  niunber  may  be  cauglit  with 
hook  and  line.  They  are  excellent  food,  but  must  be  eaten 
soon  after  capture.  A  pout  of  5  lb  is  considered  a  very  large 
spedmen. 

POUVILLON,  telLB  (1840-1906),  French  novelist,  was  bom 
at  Montauban  (Tarn  et  Garonne).  He  published  in  1878  a 
collection  of  stories  entitled  Noiadles  rialistes,  Biaking  himself 
the  chronicler  of  hb  native  province  of  Quercy,  he  painted  its 
scenery  and  its  life  with  great  deamess  of  outline  and  without 
exaggeration.  His  books  indude  Cisette  (1881),  the  story  of 
a  peasant  giri;  VJnnocent  (1884);  Jean-de-Jeanne  (x886);  Le 
Ckeval  bleu  (x888);  Le  Vmt  d*Hre  ckasU  (1900);  Ckante-pUure 
(1890);  Les  Aniibd  (1892);  PetiUs  dmes  (1893);  MademoiscUe 
Oitnenu  (1896);  Pays  et  paysages  (1895);  PeiileS  gens  (1905); 
BemadeUe  de  Lourdes  (1894),  a  mystery:  and  Le  Roi  de  Rome 
(1898),  a  play.    He  died  at  Chamb^ry. 

roVINDAH,  a  dass  of  warrior  nomadic  traders  hi  Afghanistan, 
who  bdong  chiefly  to  the  Nasu:  and  Suliman  Kud  tribes  of 
Ghilzaia.  Their  name,  which  designates  their  occupation,  is 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  the  Pushtu  word  for  "  to  graze." 
They  are  almost  wholly  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  between 
India  and  Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia.  They  assemble  every 
autumn  in  the  plains  east  of  Ghazni,  with  their  families,  flocks* 
herds  and  long  strings  of  camels  and  horses,  laden  with  the  goods 
of  Bokhara  and  Kandahar;  and  forming  caravans  march  through 
the  Kakar  and  Waziri  countries  by  the  Zhob  and  Gomal  passes 
of  the  Suliman  hills.  Entering  Dera  Ismail  Khan  district  about 
October  they  leave  their  families  and  flocks,  their  arms  and  some 
two-thirds  of  their  fighting  men  in  the  great  grazing  grouiKis 
which  lie  on  dther  side  of  the  Indus,  and  while  some  wander 
in  search  of  employment,  others  pass  on  with  their  merchandise 
to  the  great  dties  of  India,  and  even  by  rail  as  far  as  Calcutta, 
Karachi  and  Bombay.  In  the  spring  they  again  assemble,  and 
return  by  the  same  route  to  thdr  homes  in  the  hills  about  Ghazni 
and  Kalat-i-Ghilzai.  When  the  hot  season  begins,  the  men, 
leaving  their  bdongings  behind  them,  move  off  again  to 
Kandahar,  Herat  and  Bokhara,  with  the  Indian  and  European 
merchandise  which  they  have  brought  from  Hindustan.  For 
generations  the  Waziris  have  carried  on  war  to  the  knife  with 
these  merchant  traders.  To  meet  the  opposition  that  awaited 
them  on  the  road  the  Povindahs  used  to  move  heavily  armed, 
in  bodies  of  from  5000  to  10,000,  and  regular  marches  and  en- 
campments were  observed  under  an  elected  khan  or  leader. 
But  since  the  Gomal  Pass  was  taken  over  by  the  British  and 
opened  up  in  1889  there  has  been  comparative  security  on  the 
border.  During  the  Second  Afghan  War  the  tribes  on  the  Tank 
border  were  stirred  up  by  emissaries  from  Kabul,  and  the  Suliman 
Khd  joined  the  Maluud  Waziris  in  thdr  daring  raid  on  the  town 
of  Tank  in  January  1879.  '  Colond  Boisragon,  who  commanded 
at  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  moved  out  against  the  Povindah  settle- 
ments in  the  mouth  of  the  Gomal  Pass  and  severdy  punished 
them.  The  Povindahs  paid  a  fine  of  nearly  Rs.  60,000  (£6000), 
and  agreed  that  in  future  thdr  migratory  bands  should  be  dis- 
armed on  their  entry  into  British  territory,  their  weapons  to 
be  dq)08ited  in  a  military  arsenal,  and  returned  to  thdr  owners 
when  they  again  crossed  the  border. 

POVOA  DB  VARZIH,  a  seaport  oif  northern  Portugal,  in  the 
district  of  Oporto;  on  a  small  and  ill-shdtered  bay,  x8  m.  N.  of 
Oporto  by  the  branch  railway  to  Villa  Nova  de  Famili(2o. 
Pop.  (1900),  12,623.    In  summer  Povoa  de  Vardm  is  the  most 
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frequented  sea-bathing  xesort  in  northern  Portugal;  it  is  also  the 
headquarters  of  important  sardine,  hake,  and  sea-bream  fisheries. 

POWDBB  (through  O.  Fr.  pnldret  modem  ^udrtj  from  Lat. 
pvhis,  fuheris,  dust),  the  small  loose  particles  into  which 
solid  matter  is  disintegrated  by  such  processes  as  grinding, 
crushing,  pounding,  &c.,  hence  any  preparation  which  takes  the 
form  of  such  loose  uncompacted  particles,  the  most  familiar 
example  of  such  preparation  being  that  of  gunpowder  (q.v.). 
Many  powders  are  f6und  in  medical  uses,  some  of  which  have 
retained  the  name  of  their  inventor,  such  as  the  compound 
powder  of  rhubarb,  "  Gregory  powder,"  named  after  a  Scottish 
doctor,  James  Gregory  (1758-1833).  Various  preparations  in 
form  of  powder  are  used  for  toilet  purposes.  During  the  period 
when  the  hair  or  wig  was  worn  "  powdered  "  or  whitened, 
bouses  had  a  special  room  set  apart  for  the  process,  known  as 
the  powdering-room  or  closet.  In  some  birds,  such  as  the  herons, 
certain  down-feathers  or  plumulae  break  off  hito  a  fine  dust  as 
fast  as  they  are  formed  and  form  tracts  defined  in  size  and  situa- 
tion and  known  as  "  powder-down  patches." 

POWELL,  PREDBRICK  YORK  (1850-1904),  English  his- 
t<»ian  and  scholar,  was  bom  in  Bloomsbury,  London,  on  the  X4th 
of  January  1850.  Much  of  his  childhood  was  spent  in  France 
sod  Spain,  so  that  he  early  acquired  a  mastery  of  the  language 
of  both  countries  and  an  insight  bto  the  genius  of  the  people. 
He  was  educated  at  Rugby  School,  and  matriculated  at  Oxford 
as  an  unattached  student,  subsequently  joining  Christ  Church, 
where  he  took  a  first-class  in  law  and  modem  history  in  1873. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1874,  and 
married  in  the  same  year.  He  became  law-lecturer  and  tutor  of 
Christ  Church,  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  delegate  of  the  Clarendon 
Press,  and  in  1894  he  was  made  regius  professor  of  modem 
history  in  succession  to  J.  A.  Froude.  Although  be  never  made 
any  extensive  contribution  to  history,  he  was  a  particularly 
stimulating  teacher.  He  had  been  attracted  in  his  school  days 
to  the  study  of  Scandinavian  history  and  literature,  and  he  was 
closdy  allied  with  Professor  Gudbrandr  Vigf<isson  (d.x889),  whom 
be  assisted  in  his  Icelandic  Prose  Reader  (1897),  Corpus  poeticum 
hortaU  (1887),  Origines  islandicae  (1905),  and  in  the  editing  of 
the  Grimm  Centenary  papers  (1886).  He  took  a  keen  interest 
b  the  devdi^ment  of  modem  French  poetry,  and  Verlaine, 
Mallarm^  and  Verhaeren  all  lectured  at  Oxford  under  his 
ansptccs.  He  was  also  a  connoisseur  in  Japanese  art.  In  politics 
his  sympathies  were  with  the  oppre^ed  of  all  nationalities; 
he  had  befriended  refugees  after  the  Commune,  counting  among 
his  friends  Jules  Valles*  the  author  of  Les  Rifractaires;  and 
he  was  also  a  friend  of  Stepniak  .and  his  circle.  He  died  at 
Oxford  on  the  8th  of  May  1904. ' 

See  the  Life,  with  letters  and  selections,  by  Oliver  Elton  (1906). 

POWELL*  OBOROB  {c.  r658-x7i4),  English  actor  and 
phywright,  was  the  son  of  an  actor  of  the  same  name  (d.  c. 
1698),  with  whom,  as  the  king  of  Bakam,  he  first  appeared  in 
1687,  as  Emanuel  in  The  Island  Princess^  Tate's  version  of 
Fletcher's  play.  He  wrote  or  adapted  Alphonso,  King  of 
Na^es  (1661),  Treacherous  Brothers  (1676),  and  Very  Good  Wife 
(1693),  and  acted  in  them  and  in  a  long  list  of  contemporary 
plays  almost  until  his  death.  As  a  tragedian  he  succeeded  to 
many  of  Betterton's  parts,  but  not  to  his  genius. 

POWELL,  JOHN  WESLEY  (1834-1902)1  American  geologist 
and  ethnologist,  was  bom  at  Mount  Morris,  New  York, 
on  the  34th  of  March  1834.  His  parents  were  of  English 
birth,  but  had  moved  to  America  in  1830,  and  he  was 
educated  at  Illinota  and  Oberlin  colleges.  V/hen  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  he  entered  the  Union  Army  as  a  private, 
and  at  the  battle  of  ShQoh  he  lost  his  right  arm.  He 
continued,  however,  on  active  service  and  served  as  division 
chief  of  artillery  before  Vicksburg,  reaching  the  rank 
of  major  of  volunteers.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  geok)gy  and  curator  of  the  museum  in  the  Illinois  Wesleyan 
Uoiversity  at  Bloomington,  and  afterwards  at  the  Normal. 
University.  In  1867  he  commenced  a  series  of  expeditions  to 
*  (183^-1885).  member  of  the  Commune  of  187 1. 


the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  canyons  of  the  Green  and  Colorado 
rivers,  during  the  course  of  which  (1869)  he  made  a  daring  boat- 
joumey  of  three  months,  through  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  river 
channel  not  having  previously  been  explored.  In  these  travels 
he  gathered  much  valuable  information  on  the  geology,  and  he 
also  made  a  special  study  of  the  Indians  and  their  languages. 
His  able  work  led  to  the  establishment  under  the  U.S.  government 
of  the  geographical  and  geological  survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  with  which  he  was  occupied  in  1870-1879.  Thb  survey, 
with  those  of  Ferdinand  Hayden  (1839-1887)  and  Captain 
George  M.  Wheeler  (b.  1843)  was  mcorporated  with  the  United 
States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  under  Cbrence  Kmg 
(1843-190X)  m  1879,  when  Powdl  became  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  a  department  he  had  assbted  in  founding. 
On  King's  resignation  m  x88r ,  Powell  was  appointed  director  also 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  a  post  which  he  occupied  until  1894. 
To  him  the  present  thorough  organization  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  b  brgely  due. 

Hb  principal  publications  were  Exploraiion  of  the  Colorado 
River  of  the  West  and  its  Tributaries  (1875),  Report  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Eastern  Portion  of  the  Uinta  Mountains  (1876),  Report  on 
the  Lands  of  the  AridRegion  of  theUnited  States  {1S79)  .Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Indian  Languages  (x88o).  Canyons  of  the  Colorado 
(1895),  Truth  and  Error  (1898).  Especially  important  were  his 
observations  on  what  b  now  termed  the  "  Uinta  type  "  of 
mountain  stracture:  a  broad,  flattened  anticline,  from  which  the 
strata  descend  steeply  into  bordering  low  grounds  and  qtiickly 
resume  their  horixontality — ^being  sometimes  faulted,  and 
affording  evidence  of  enormous  denudation.  He  died  in  Haven, 
Maine,  on  the  33rd  of  September  X903'. 

See  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh,  Romance  of  the  Colorado  River  (New  York, 
1903),  and  Canyon  Voyage:  Second  Powell  Expedition  (New  York, 
1908). 

POWELL*  VAVASOR  (1617-X670),  Webh  Nonconformist, 
was  by  birth  a  Radnorshire  man  and  was  educated  at  Jesxis 
College,  Oxford.  About  1639  he  entered  upon  the  career  of  an 
itinerant  preacher,  and  for  preaching  in  various  parts  of  Wales 
he  was  twice  arrested  in  X640;  however,  he  was  not  punished  and 
during  the  Civil  War  he  preached  in  and  aroimd  London.  In 
X646,  when  the  victory  of  the  parlbmentary  cause  was  assured, 
Powell  returned  to  Wales,  having  received  a  certificate  of  cha- 
racter from  the  Westminster  Assembly,  although  he  had  refused 
to  be  ordained  by  the  Presbyterians.  With  a  salary  granted  to 
him  by  parUament  he  resumed  hb  itinerant  preaching  in  Wales. 
In  X650  parUament  appointed  a  commission  "  for  the  better 
propagation  and  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Wales,"  and  Powell 
acted  as  one  of  the  principal  advisers  of  thb  body.  For  three 
years  he  was  actively  employed  in  removing  from  their  parishes 
those  minbters  whom  he  regarded  as  incompetent.  In  1653  he 
returned  to  London,  and  having  denounced  Cromwell  for  accept- 
ing the  office  of  Lord  Protector  he  was  imprisoned.  At  the 
Restoration  in  1660  he  was  arrested  for  preaching,  and  after  a 
short  period  of  freedom  he  was  again  seized,  and  he  remained  in 
prison  for  seven  years.  He  was  set  free  in  X667,  but  in  the 
following  year  he  was  again  a  prisoner,  and  he  was  in  custody 
when  he  died  on  the  37th  of  October  1670.  Powell  wrote  several 
treatises  and  also  some  hymns,  but  hb  chief  gifts  were  those  of 
a  preacher. 

See  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr  Vavasor  Powell  (t67i),  attributed  to 
Edward  Banhaw  the  younger;  Vavasoris  Examen  et  Purgamen 
(1654).  by  £.  Allen  and  others;  D.  Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans 
(1833);  and  T.  Rees,  History  of  Protestant  Nonconformity  in  Wales 
(x86i). 

POWER  [WILUAH  QRATTAN]  TYRONE  (X797-X84X); 
Irish  actor,  was  bom  near  Kilmacthomas  on  the  snd  of  Novem- 
ber X  797.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  joined  a  company  of  strolling 
pUyers,  eventually  getting  small  parU  in  the  London  theatres. 
On  the  sudden  death  of  Charles  Connor  he  was  given  hb  parts 
and  was  immediately  xecognized  as  the  best  stage  Irishman  of  his 
generation,  becoming  a  popubr  favourite  in  London,  Dnblin 
and  America.  He  was  on  board  the  ill-fated  "  President " 
when  she  foundered  at  sea  in  March  184X.    Power  wrote  and 
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performed  several  Irish  plays,  and  published  three  novels  and 
his  Impressions  of  America  (1836).  He  had  married  when 
twenty  and  left  a  widow  and  seven  children,  the  oldest  of  whom, 
Sir  William  Tyrone  Power,  K.O.B.  (b.  1819),  became  Commis- 
sary-general  of  the  British  army  and  waa  kxdghted  in  1865. 

POWER  OF  ATTORNEY,  or  Letter  or  Atiorney,  is  an 
authority  under  hand  and  seal  empowering  the  person  named 
therein  to  do  some  act  on  behalf  of  the  principal,  which  other- 
wise could  only  be  done  by  the  principal  himself.  It  is  either 
general  or  special.  A  general  power  of  attorney  authorizes 
the  agent  to  act  for  his  principal  in  all  matters,  or  in  matters  of  a 
particular  nature  only,  or  in  respect  of  a  particular  business. 
A  ^)ecial  act  of  attorney  authorizes  the  agent  to  represent  his 
principal  only  in  some  particular  specified  act.  It  expires  with 
death  of  the  principal,  and  is  revocable  at  his  will,  even  by  a 
verbal  notice,  unless  it  has  been  given  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion. Moreover,  the  terms  of  the  power  are  construed  literally, 
and  give  such  authority  only  as  they  confer  expressly  or  by 
necessary  implication.  The  Conveyancing  Act  of  x88x  provides 
protection  for  any  person  making  any  payment  or  doing  any 
act  in  good  faith,  in  pursuance  of  a  power  of  attorney,  if  before 
the  time  of  the  payment  or  wd  the  donor  of  the  power  had 
died  or  become  lunatic,  of  unsound  mind,  or  bankrupt,  or  had 
revoked  the  power.  The  law  relating  to  powers  of  attorney 
is  a  branch  of  the  law  of  agency.  (See  Agent;  Psimcxpal  and 
Agent.) 

POWERS,  HIRAM  (1805-18/3),  American  sculptor,  the  son 
of  a  farmer,  was  bom  at  Woodstock,  Vermont,  on  the  agth  of 
June  1805.  In  1819  his  father  removed  to  Ohio,  about  six 
miles  from  Cincinnati,  where  the  son  attended  school  for  about 
a  year,  staying  meanwhile  with  his  brother,  a  lawyer  in  Cincinnati. 
After  leaving  school  he  found  employment  in  superintending  a 
reading-room  in  connexion  with  the  chief  hotel  of  the  town, 
but,  being,  in  his  own  words,  "  forced  at  last  to  leave  that  place 
as  his  clothes  and  shoes  were  fast  leaving  him,"  he  became  a 
clerk  in  a  general  store.  His  second  employer  in  this  b'ne  of 
business  having  invested  his  capital  in  a  clock  and  organ  factory, 
Powers  set  himself  to  master  the  construction  of  the  instruments, 
displaying  an  aptitude  which  in  a  short  time  enabled  him  to 
become  the  first  mechanic  in  the  factory.  In  1826  he  began  to 
frequent  the  studio  of  Mr  Eckstein,  and  ^t  once  conceived  a 
strong  passion  for  the  art  of  sculpture.  His  proficiency  in 
modelling  secured  him  the  situation  of  general  assistant  and 
artist  of  the  Western  Museum,  kept  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Dorfeuille,  where  his.  ingenious  representation  of  the  infernal 
regions  to  illustrate  the  more  striking  scenes  in  the  poem  of 
Dante .  met  with  extraordinary  success.  After  studying 
thoroughly  the  art  of  modelling  and  casting,  at  the  end  .of 
1854  he  went  to  Washington,  where  his  remarkable  gifts  soon 
awdcened  general  attention.  In  1837  he  settled  in  Florence, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death.  While  he  found  it  profitable 
to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  busts,  his  best  e£forts 
were  bestowed  on  ideal  work.  In  1839  ^^  statue  of  "  Eve  " 
excited  the  warm  admiration  of  Thorwaldsen,  and  in  1843  he 
produced  his  celebrated  '*  Greek  Slave,"  which  at  once  gave 
him  a  place  among  the  leading  sculptors  of  his  time.  Among 
the  best  known  of  his  other  ideal  statues  are  the  "  Fisher 
Boy,"  "  II  Penseroso,"  "  Proserpine,"  "  California,"  "  America  " 
(modelled  for  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham),  and  the  "  Last 
of  his  Tribe."   He  died  on  the  27th  of  June  1873. 

See  an  article  by  T.  A.  TcoUope  in  LippincotVs  MagatiHe  for 
February  1875. 

POWER  TRANSMISSION.  '  The  apph'ances  connected  with 
Installations  for  the  utilization  of  natund  sources  of  energy  may 
be  classified  into  three  groups : — 

I.  Prime  movers,  by  means. of.  which  the  natural  form  of 
energy  is  transformed  into  mechanical  energy.  To  this  group 
belong  all  such  appliances  as  water  turbines,  steam  turbines, 
steam  engines  imd  boilers,  gas  producers,  gas  engines,  oil  engines^ 
&c 

a.  Machinery  of  any  kind  whidi  is  driven  by  energy  made 
available  by  the  prime  mover.   To  this  group  belong  all  machine 


tools,  textile  machinery,  pumping  machinery,  cranes — ta  fact 
every  kind  of  machine  which  requires  any  considerable  quantity 
of  energy  to  drive  it. 

3.  The  appliances  by  means  of  which  the  energy  made  avail- 
able by  the  prime  mover  is  transmitted  to  the  machine  designed 
to  utilise  iL  The  term  pcwer  is  used  to  denote  the  rate  at  which 
energy  is  transmitted.  The  unit  of  power  in  conmion  use  is 
the  horse  power,  and  one  horse  power  means  a  rate  of  transmis- 
sion of  550  foot-pounds  per  second.  * 

In  many  cases  the  prime  mover  is  combined  with  the  machine 
in  such  a  way  that  the  transmitting  mechanism  is  not  distinctly 
differentiated  from  either  the  prime  mover  or  the  machine,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  locomotive  engine.  In  other  cases  the  energy 
made  available  by  the  prime  mover  is  distributed  to  a  number 
of  separate  machines  at  a  distance  from  the  prime  mover,  as 
in  the  case  of  an  engineer's  workshop.  In  this  case  the  trans- 
mitting mechanism  by  means  of  whidi  the  energy  is  distributed 
to  the  several  machines  has  a  distinct  individuality.  In  other 
cases  prime  movers  are  located  in  places  where  the  natural 
source  of  energy  is  abundant,  namely,  near  waterfalU.  or  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  coal-fields,  and  the  energy  made  available 
is  transmitted  in  bulk  to  factories,  &c.,  at  rdatively  great  dis- 
tances. In  this  case  the  method  and  mechanism  of  distribution 
become  of  paramount  importance,  since  the  distance  between 
the  prime  mover  and  the  places  where  the  energy  is  to  be 
utilized  by  machines  is  only  limited  by  the  efficiency  of  the 
mechanism  of  distribution. " 

Prime  movers  are  considered  in  the  articles  StbaA  Engine; 
Gas  Engine;  Oil  Engine,  and  Hydraulics,  and  machines  in 
various  spedal  articles.  The  methods  and  mechanisms  of 
distribution  or  transmission  alone  form  the  subjects  of  the 
present  article,  and  the  .different  methods  in  general  use  readily 
fall  into  four  divisions:— 

z.   Mechanical.  3.  Pneumatic 

2.   Hydraulic.  4.   Electrical 

I.-^Mechakical 

S  z.  Methods.— Tht  mechanical  transmission  of  '^rnwer  is 
effected  in  general  by  means  of  belts  or  ropes,  by  shafts  or  by 
wheel  gearing  and  chains.  Each  individual  method  may  be 
used  separately  or  in  combination.  The  problems  involved  in  the 
design  and  arrangement  6f  the  mechanisms  for  the  mechanical 
distribution  of  power  are  conveniently  approached  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  way  in  which  the  mechanical  energy  made  avail- 
able by  an  engine  is  distributed  to  the  several  machines  in  the 
factory.  By  a  belt  on  the  fly-wheel  of  the  prime  mover  the 
power  is  transmitted  to  the  line  shaft,  and  pulleys  siutably  phccd 
along  the  line  shaft  by  means  of  other  belts  transmit  power^ 
first,  to  small  countershafts  carrying  fast,  and  loose  pulleys  and 
striking  gear  for  starting  or  stopping  each  engine  at  will,  and 
then  to  the  driving  pulleys  bf  the  several  machines.  (See  also 
Pulleys.) 

S  2.  Quantitative  Estimation  bf-  Ike  Power  Transmitted,— In 
dealing  with  the  matter  quantitatively  the  engine  crank-shaft 
•may  be  taken  as  the  starting  poinif  of  the  transmission,  and  the 
first  motion-shaft  of  the  machine  as  the  end  of  the  transmissiott 
so  far  as  that  particular  mac)zine.is  concerned. 

Let  T  be  the  mean  torque  or  turning  effort  which  the  engine 
exerts  continuously  on  the  crank  shaft  when  it  is  making  N  revolu- 
tions per  second.  It  is  more  convenient  to  express  the  revolutions 
per.second  in  .terms  of  the  angular  velocity  w.  that  is,  in  radians 

?*r'  second.*  The  relation  between  these  qtlantities  is  »-2vN. 
hen  the  rate^it  which  work  is  done  by  the  ennne  crank  shaft  ta 
Tw  foot-pounds  per  second,  equivalent  to  TW550  horae  power. 
This  is^oi^  distribute  totheseveral  machines  in  varying  proportions. 
Assuihmg  for  the  -sake  of  simplicity  that  the  whole  01  the  power 
is  absorbed. by  one  machine,  let  Ti  be  the  torque  on  the  fint  motion- 
shaft  of  the  machine,  and  let  wi  be  its  angular  vdodty.  then  the 
rate  at  which  the  machine  is  absorbing  energy  is  Tictfi  foot-pounds 
per  second.  A  certain  quantity  of  energy  is  absorbed  by  the  transmit- 
ting mechanism  itself  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  frictwnal 
and  other  resistances,  otherwise  the  rate  of  absorption  of  energy 
by  the  machine  would  exactly  equal  the  rate  at  which  it  was  produced 
by  the  prime  mover  assuming  steady  conditions  of  working.  Actually 
therefore  Tm  would  be  less  than  Tw  so  that 

Twi*^T«^  (0 
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vfaoe  f  is  called  the  efficiency  of  the  tnnnnisMon.  Considering 
■ov  the  genenl  problem  of  a  multiple  machine  transmisBion,  it 

Tb  «k,  Tb  HiiTa,  MS are  the  several  torques  and  angular  velocities 

of  the  zespective  first  motion  shafts  of  the  marhinrs, 

(Ti«i+T**+T*i,+  . . . .)  -flTi*  (a) 

■  ■[I'"  '■■■  the  relations  which  must  exist  at  any  instant  of  steady 
motion.  This  is  not  quite  a  complete  statement  of  the  actual 
conditioas  because  some  of  the  provided  energy  is  always  in  course 
of  beinff  stored  and  unstored  irom  instant  to  instant  as  kinetic 
energy  m  the  moving  parts  of  the  mechanism.  Here.  i|  b  the 
o%-er-aIl  cffidency  of  the  distributing  mechanism.  We  now  consider 
the  separate  parts  of  the  transmitting  mechanism. 

f  3.  Bdis. — Let  a  pulley  A  (fig.  i)  drive  a  pulley  B  by  means  of  a 
leather  belt.  Mid  let  the  direction  of  motion  be  as  indicated  by  the 
SHOWS  00  the  pulleys.   When  the  pulleys  are  revolving  uniformly,  A 
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transnutting  power  10  B,  one  side  of  the  belt  will  be  tight  and  the 
other  side  tnli  be  slack,  but  both  sides  will  be  in  a  state  of  tension. 
Let  t  and  11  be  the  respective  tensions  on  the  tight  and  slack  side ; 
then  the  torque  exerted  by  the  belt  on  the  pulley  B  is  {t—u)r, 
where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  pulley  in  feet,  and  the  rate  at  which  the 
beh  does  work  on  the  pulley  is  il—u)na  foot-fwunds  per  second. 
If  the  horse-power  required  to  drive  the  machine  be  represented 
byh.p.,  then 

0-«)rM-55Oh.p.,  (3) 

smming  the  efficiency  of  the  transmission  to  be  unity.  This 
equation  contains  two  unknown  tensbns,  and  before  either  can 
be  found  another  condition  is  necessary.  This  is  supplied  by  the 
idatton  between  the  tensions,  the  arc  of  contact  6,  in  radians  (bg.  2), 
the  coefficient  of  friction  |i  between  the  belt  and  the  pulley i^  the 

mass  of  the  belt  and 
the  speed  of  the  belt. 
Consider  an  element  of 
the  belt  (fig.  3)  sub- 
tending an  angle  d$  at 
the  centre  of  the  pul- 
ley, and  let  (  be  the 
,„^^  tension  on  one  side  of 
.{t-Yl^  the  element  and  {.t+dt) 
the  tension  of  the 
other  side.  The  ten- 
sion tending  to  cause 
the  element  to  slide 
bodily  round  the  sur- 
face of  the  pulley  b  dt. 
The  normal  pressure 
between  the  element 
and  the  face  of  the 
pulley  due  to  the  tensions  is  I  d9,  but  this  is  diminished  by  the 
lofoe  necessary  to  constrain  the  clement  to  move  in  the  circular 
path  determined  by  the  curvature  of  the  pulley.  If  W  is  the 
iceigbt  of  the  belt  per  foot,  the  constraining  force  reouired  for 
this  purpose  is  Vfj^Mfg,  where  v  is  the  linear  velocity  ot  the  belt 
in  (cet  per  second.  Hence  the  factional  resistance  of  the  element 
to  slkUng  is  (1— W«'/e)|ii9,  and  this  must  be  equal  to  the  difference 
of  tensions  at  when  the  element  is  on  the  point  of  slipping,  so 
that  {t^yNi^}i)iide»dl.   The  solution  of  this  equation  is 

where  /  is  now  the  maximum  tension  and  u  the  minimum  tennon, 
and  c  b  the  base  of  the  Napierian  system  of  logarithms,  a-7i8. 
Equations  (3)  and  (4)  supply  the  concbtion  from  which  the  power 
tnnsnitted  by  a  given  belt  at  a  given  speed  can  be  found.  For 
ordinary  work  the  term  involving  v  may  be  neglected,  so  that  (4) 
becomes 

l/K-e^.  (5) 

Equations  (3)  and  (5)  are  ordinarily  used  for  the  preliminary  design 
of  a  belt  to  calculate  f,  the  maximum  tension  in  the  belt  necessary 
to  transmit  a  suted  hone  power  at  a  stated  speed,  and  then  the 
cross  section  b  proportioned  so  that  the  stress  per  square  inch 
rfall  not  exceed  a  certain  safe  limit  determined  from  practice. 

To  facilitate  the  calculations  in  connexion  with  equation  {%), 
tables  are  constructed  riving  the  ratio  //«  for  various  values  of  u 
atod«.  (See  W.  C.  Unwin,  Machine  Design,  12th  ed.,  p.  377)  Jh* 
ratio  should  be  calculated  for  the  smaller  pulley.  If  the  belt  is 
axnnged  as  in  fig.  i.  that  b,  with  the  slack  side  uppermost,  the  drop 
ef  the  bdt  tends  to  increase  •  and  hence  the  ratk>  tju  for  both  pulleys. 
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\  4.  Example  cf  Prdiminary  Design  cf  a  Bdi.—The  following 
example  illustrates  the  use  of  the  equations  for  the  design  of  a  belt 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Find  the  width  of  a  belt  to  transmit  20  h.p. 
from  the  flywheel  of  an  engine  to  a  shaft  which  runs  at  180  revolu- 
tions per  miunte  (equal  to  18*84  mdians  per  second),  the  pulley  on 
the  shaft  being  3  ft.  dbmeter.  Assume  the  engine  flywheel  to  be 
of  such  diameter  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  driven  pulley 
that  the  are  of  contact  b  lao*,  eoual  to  2*094  radians,  and  further 
assume  that  the  coefficient  01  friction  «i"0-3.  Then  from 
equation  (5)  </if--c>.eMXoss-2-7l8a6sBa;  that  b  log^/«* 0*6282. 
from  which  </m- 1*87.  and  «■- 1/1*87.  Using  this  in  (3)  we  have 
1(1-1/1-87)  1*5X18*84-550X30,  from  which  <-838  lb. 
Allowing  a  working  strength  of  300  lb  per  souare  inch,  the  area 
required  b  3*8  sq.  in.,  so  that  if  the  belt  b  t  in.  thick  its  width 
would  be  11*3  in.,  or  if  /«  in.  thick,  i^  in.  approximately. 

The  effect  of  the  force  constraining  the  circular  motion  in  dlmlnbh- 
ing  the  horse  power  transmitted  may  now  be  ascertained  by  calcu- 
lating the  horse  power  which  a  belt  of  the  size  found  will  actually 
transmit  when  the  maximum  tension  t  is  838  lb.  A  belt  of  the  area 
found  above  would  weigh  about  1*4  lb.  per  foot.  The  velocity 
of  the  belt,  s-«r-i8*84Xi*5-38*26  ft.  per  second.    The  term 


W^C  therefore  has  the  numerical  value  34*7.  Hence  equation  (2) 
becomes  0-34'7)/(«— 34-7)-»'87,  from  which,  inserting  the 
value  838  for  1,  ««464*5  lb.    Using  thb  value  of  «  in  equation  (i) 


H.p.^(«38-4^•g)XI8*^XI*S„^.,^ 


comparatively  low  belt  speed  of  28  ft.  per  second 
the  horse  power  b  only  diminished  by  about  5%.  As  the  velocity 
increases  the  transmitted  horse  power  increases,  but  the  loss  from 
thb  cause  rapidly  increases,  ancf  there  will  be^  one  speed  for  every 
belt  at  which  the  horse  power  transmitted  b  a  maximum,    An 


Thus  with  the  < 


_ power  I ^  __  _  ,    ._.. 

increase  of  speed  above  this  results  in  a  diminution  of  transmitted 
horM  power. 

I  5.  Belt  VdocUy  for  Maximum  Horse  Povter. — If  the  weight  of  a 
belt  per  foot  is  given,  the  speed  at  which  the  maximum  horse  power 
is  transmitted  lor  an  assigned  value  of  the  maximum  tension  /  can 
be  calculated  from  equations  (3)  and  (4)  as  follows: — 

Let  1  be  the  given  maximum  tensbn  with  which  a  belt  weighing 
W  lb  per  foot  may  be  worked.  Then  solving  equation  (4) 
for  u,  subtracting  i  from  each  side,  and  changing  the  ngns  all 
through:  l-«-(t-WB»/g)  (i-r-i»*).  And  the  rate  of  working 
U,  in  loot-pounds  per  second,  b 

.U-(/-«)s-(to-W»«/«)(i-r»»«). 
Differentiating  U  with  regard  to  v,  equating  to  xero,  and  solving  for 
V,  we  have  v  ■■  V  (fc/3W).  Utilbing  the  data  of  the  previous  example 
to  illustrate  thb  matter,  1-838  lb  per  square  inch,  W«  1*4  lb  per 
foot,  and  consequently,  from  the  above  expression,  v— 80  ft.  per 
second  approximately.  A  lower  speed  than  tnb  should  be  adopted, 
however,  because  the  above  investigation  does  not  include  the  loss 
incurred  by  the  continual  bending  of  the  belt  round  the  circumference 
of  the  pulley.  The  kMs  from  this  cause  increases  with  the  velocity 
of  the  oelt,  and  operates  to  make  the  vekidty  for  maximttm  horse 


power  considerably  lower  than  that  given  above. 

t  6.  Flexibility. — ^When  a  belt  or  rope  is  working  power  b  absorbed 
in  Its  continual  bending  round  the  pulleys,  the  amount  depending 
upon  the  flexibility  of  the  belt  and  the  speed.  II  C  b  the  couple 
required  to  bend  the  belt  to  the  radius  of  the  pulley,  the  rate  at  which 
work  b  done  b  Cw  foot-pounds  per  second.  The  value  of  C  for  a 
given  belt  varies  approximately  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  pulley, 
so  that  the  loss  or  power  from  this  cause  will  vary  inversely  as  the 
radius  of  the  pulley  and  directly  as  the  sfwcd  of  revolution.  Hence 
thin  flexible  belts  are  to  be  preferred  to  thick  stifF  ones.  Besides  the 
loss  of  power  in  transmission  due  to  this  cause,  the  bending  causes 
a  stress  in  the  belt  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  direct  stress  due  to  the 
tensions  in  the  belt  in  order  to  find  the  maximum  stress.  In  ordinary 
leather  belts  the  bending  stress  b  usually  negligible;  in  ropes,  how- 
ever, especblly  wire  rope,  it  assumes  paramount  importance,  since 
it  tends  to  overstrain  the  outermost  strands  and  if  these  give  way 
the  life  of  the  rope  b  soon  determined. 

S  7.  Rope  Driving, — About  1856  James  Combe,  of  Belfast, 
introduced  the  practice  of  transmitting  power  by  means  of 
ropes  running  in  grooves  turned  drcumferentially  in  the  rim  of 


(From  Abfim  Combe.  Pm.  ItuL  ittck.  Bug-) 

Fig.  3. — Rope  driving;  half -crossed  rope  drive,  separate  rope  to 
each  groove. 

the  pulley  (fig.  3).  The  ropes  may  be  led  off  in  groups  to  the 
different  ^rs  of  the  factory  to  pulleys  keyed  to  the  dbtributing 
shafting.    A  groove  was  adopted  having  an  angle  of  about  45"* 
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and  U|if  b  the  anfk  now  used  in  the  practice  of  lleHn 
Combe«  Barbour  and  Combe,  of  Belfast.  A  lection  of  the  rim 
of  a  rope  driving  wheel  showing  the  shape  of  the  groove  for  a 
nope  i|  in.  diamrtrr  it  ihown  in  hg.  4,  and  a  rope  driving  pulley 

designed  for  sx  ijin. 
.  a^^t^m'-x^  .^'.^    tapt*  h  shown  in  fig. 

5.  A  rope  is  ksa  Bcx- 
ible  than  a  belt,  and 
therefore  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  arrange 
rope  drives  with  pul- 
leys having  too  small 
a  diameter  relatively 
to  the  diameter  of  the 
rope.  The  principles 
^  H  J.  4*  5  ^d  6i  Apply  equally  to  ropes,  but  with  the 
practical  modification  that  the  worlcing  stress  in  the  rope  is  a 
much  smaller  fraction  of  the  ultimate  strength  than  in   the 
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Fig.  5. — Rope  Pulley.  10  ft.  diarm.,  6  groovct.  2)  in.  jpitch,  weight 
tbout  35  cwt.  Constructed  by  Combe,  Barbour  ft  Combe.  Ltd., 
Bclfiut. 

case  of  belting  and  the  ratio  of  the  tensions  is  much  greater. 
The  following  uble,  based  upon  the  experience  of  Messrs 
Combe,  presents  the  practical  possibilities  in  a  convenient 
form:— 


Diameter 
of  Rope. 

Smallen  diameter  of 

PuUcy.  which  should 

be  used  with  the 

Rope. 

H.P.  per  Rope  for 

smallest  Pulley  at  100 

revs,  per  minute. 

ia. 

\ 

1 

In. 

14 
ai 

1 
I 
8 
16 

The  speed  originally  adopted  for  the  rope  was  55  ft.  per  second. 
This  speed  has  been  exceeded,  but,  as  indicated  above,  for  any 
particular  case  there  is  one  speed  at  which  the  maximum  horse 
power  is  transmitted,  and  this  speed  is  chosen  with  due  regard 
to  the  effect  of  centrifugal  tension  and  the  loss  due  to  the  con- 
tinual bending  of  the  rope  round  the  pulley.  Instead  of  using 
one  rope  for  each  groove,  a  single  continuous  rope  may  be  used, 
driving  from  one  common  pulley  several  shafts  at  different 
speeds.  For  further  information  see  Abram  Combe,  Proc. 
Inst.  Mech.  Eng.  (July  1896).  Experiments  to  compare  the 
efficiencies  of  rope  and  belt  driving  were  carried  out  at  Lille 
in  1894  by  the  SocUti  IndustrkUe  du  Nord  de  la  France,  for  an 
account  of  which  see  D.  S.  Capper,  Proc.  Inst.  Meek.  Eng, 
(October  i8q6).  Cotton  ropes  are  used  extensively  for  trans- 
mitling  power  in  factories,  and  though  more  expensive  than 
Manila  ropes,  are  more  durable  when  worked  under  suitable 
conditions. 

(  8.  5Aa//*.— When  a  shaft  transmits  power  from  a  prime 
mover  to  a  machine,  every  section  of  it  sustains  a  turning  couple 
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or  torque  T,  and  if  «#  is  the  angolar  Telocity  of  rotation  in  radians 
per  second,  the  rau  of  transmission  is  T«  foot-pounds 
per  second,  and  the  rdatioo  between  the  bocae  power,  torque 
and  angukr  velocity  is 

1^-550  H.P.  (6) 

The  problem  involved  in  the  design  of  a  shaft  is  so  to  proportion 
the  size  that  the  stress  produced  by  the  torque  shall  not  exceed 
a  certain  limit,  or  that  the  relative  angular  displacement  of 
two  sections  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft  at  a  given 
distance  apart  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  angle,  the  particular 
features  of  the  problem  determining  which  condition  shall 
operate  in  fixing  the  size.  At  a  section  of  a  solid  round  shaft 
where  the  diameter  is  D  inches,  the  torque  T  inch-pounds^  and 
the  miximnm  shearing  stress  /  pounds  per  square  inch,  the 
reUtion  between  the  quantities  is  given  by 

T-»Dy/i6.  (7) 

and  the  relation  between  the  torque  T,  the  diameter  D,  the 
relative  angular  diylarrment  $  of  two  sections  L  inches  apart  by 
T-a»DV32U  (8) 

where  C  is  the  modulus  of  rigidity  for  the  material  of  the 
shaft.  Observe  that  $  is  here  measured  in  radians.  The 
ordinary  problems  of  shaft  transmission  by  solid  round  shafts 
subject  to  a  uniform  torque  only  can  be  solved  by  means  of  these 
equations. 
Cakulate  the  horse  power  which  a  shaft  4  in.  diameter  can  1 


mit,  revolving  120  times  per  minute  (12-56  radians  per  seoond). 
when  the  maximum  shearing  stress  /  is  limited  to  11,000  fb 
per  louare  inch.  From  equation  (7)  the  maximum  toroue  which 
may  be  applied  to  the  shaft  is  T»  138400  inch-pounds.     From 

(6)  H.P.  -  '^i^xsy"^"^^  The  example  mayjbe  continued  to 

find  how  much  the  shaft  will  twist  in  a  loigth  of  10  ft.  Substituting 
the  value  of  the  torque  in  inch-pounds  in  equation  (8),  and  taking 
1 1.500,000  for  the  value  of  C, 

•- iT^^^^l55-o*<>57  radians. 

and  this  is  equivalent  to  3*3*. 

In  the  case  of  hollow  round  shafts  where  D  is  the  external  diamrter 
and  d  the  internal  diameter  equation  (7)  becomes 

T-«/(D«-d<)/i6D,  (9) 

and  equation  (8)  becomes 

T-aF(D«-(i«)/32L.  (10) 

The  assumption  tacitly  made  hitherto  that  the  torque  T 
remains  constant  is  rarely  true  in  practice;  it  usually  varies  from 
instant  to  instant,  often  in  a  periodic  manner,  and  an  appropriate 
value  of  /  must  be  taken  to  suit  any  particidar  case.  A^sin  it 
rarely  happens  that  a  shaft  sustains  a  torque  only.  There  is 
usually  a  bending  moment  associated  with  it.  For  a  discussion 
of  the  proper  values  of/,  to  suit  cases  where  the  stress  is  variable, 
and  the  way  a  bending  moment  of  known  amotmt  may  be 
combined  with  a  known  torque,  see  Sts£NCth  of  MATEBiiiLS. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  he're  that  if  M  is  the  bending  moment 
in  inch-pounds,  and  T  the  torque  in  inch-pounds,  the  magnitude 
of  the  greatest  direct  stress  in  the  shaft  due  to  the  effect  of  the 
torque  and  twisting  moment  acting  together  is  the  same  as 
wovid  be  produced  by  the  application  of  a  torque  of 

M -hV  (T«+M«)  inch-pounds.  (x  i) 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  in  designing  a  shaft  for  the 
distribution  of  power  to  a  factory  where  power  is  taken  off  at 
different  places  along  the  shaft,  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  near 
the  engine  must  be  proportioned  to  transmit  the  total  power 
transmitted  whilst  the  parts  of  the  shaft  more  remote  from  the 
engine  are  made  smaller,  since  the  power  transmitted  there  is 
smaller. 

§  9.  Gearing  Pitch  Chains. — Gearing  is  used  to  transmit  power 
from  one  shaft  to  another.  The  shafts  may  be  parallel ;  or  inclined 
to  one  another,  so  that  if  produced  they  would  meet  in  a  point ;  or 
inclined  to  one  another  so  that  if  produced  they  would  not  meet  in 
a  point.  In  the  first  case  the  gear  wheels  are  called  spur  wheels, 
sometimes  cog  wheels;  in  the  second  case  bevel  wheels,  or,  if 
the  angle  between  the  shafts  is  90",  mitre  wheels;  and  in  the  third 
case  they  are  called  skew  bevels.  In  all  cases  the  teeth  should 
be  so  shaped  that  the  velocity  ratio  between  the  shaf L%  remains 
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consUnt,  although  in  very  rare  cases  gearing  is  designed  to 
wo^  with  a  variable  velocity  ratio  as  part  of  some  special 
machines.  For  the  principles  governing  the  shape  of  the  teeth 
to  fulfil  the  condition  that  the  velocity  ratio  between  the  wheels 
shall  be  constant,  sec  Mechanics,  §  Applied.  The  size  of  the 
teeth  is  determined  by  the  torque  the  gearing  is  required  to 
transmit. 

Pitch  thains  are  closely  allied  to  gearing;  a  familiar  example 
is  in  the  driving  chain  of  a  bicycle.  Pitch  chains  are  used  to  a 
limited  extent  as  a  substitute  for  belts,  and  the  teeth  of  the  chains 
and  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  with  which  they  work  are  shaped 
on  Ihe  same  principles  as  those  governing  the  design  of  the  teeth 
of  wheels. 

If  a  pair  of  wheels  is  required  to  transmit  a  certain  maximum  horse 
power,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  shaft  being  w,  the  pressure  P 
which  the  teeth  must  be  designed  to  sustain  at  the  pitch  circle  is 
550  H.P./wR,  where  R  is  the  radius  of  the  pitch  circle  of  the  wheel, 
whose  angular  velocity  is  w. 

f  la  vdocity  Ratio. — In  the  case  of  transmission  either  by  helts, 
ropes,  shafts  or  gearing,  the  operating  principle  is  that  the  rate  of 
working  is  constant,  assuming  that  the  efficiency  of  the  transmission 
is  unity,  and  that  the  product  Tw  is  therefore  constant,  whether  the 
shafts  are  connected  by  ropes  or  gearing.  Considering  therefore 
two  shafts,  Tiwi>TtMi;  tnat  is  wi/oja—Tt/Ti;  i.e.  the  an^lar 
\-elocity  ratio  is  inversely  as  the  torque  ratio.  Hence  the  higher 
the  speed  at  which  a  shaft  runs,  the  smaller  the  torque  for  the 
transmission  of  a  given  horse  power,  and  the  smaller  the  tension 
on  the  belts  or  ropes  for  the  transmission  of  a  given  horse  power. 

« I II.  Long  Distance  Transmission  of  Power. — C.  F.  Him  origin- 
ated the  transmission  of  power  by  means  of  wire  ropes  at  Colmar 
in  Alsace  in  185a  Such  a  telodynamic  transmission  consists  of 
^  series  of  wire  ropes 'running  on  wheels  or  pulley  supported 
00  piers  at  spans  varying  from  300  to  500  ft.  between  the  prime 
mover  and  the  place  where  the  power  is  utilized.  The  slack 
of  the  ropes  is  supported  in  some  cases  on  guide  pulleys  distri- 
buted between  the  main  piers.  In  this  xray  300  h.p.  was  trans- 
mitted pver  a  distance  of  6500  ft.  at  Freiberg  b^  means  of  a 
series  of  wire  ropes  running  at  62  ft.  per  second  on  pulleys 
177  in.  diameter.  The  individual  ropes  of  the  series,  each 
transmitting  300  h.p.,  were  each  x*o8  in.  diameter  and  contained 
10  strands  of  9  wires  per  strand,  the  wires  being  each  0-072  in. 
diameter.  Similar  installations  existed  at  SchaShausen, 
Oberursal,  Bellegarde,  Tortona  and  Zurich.  For  particulars 
of  these  transmissions  with  full  details  see  W.  C.  Unwin's 
Howard  Lectures  on  the  "  Development  and  Transmission  of 
Ptowcr  from  Central  Stations  "  {Journ.  Soc.  Arts^  1893,  published 
in  book  form  1894).  The  system  of  telodynamic  transmission 
would  no  doubt  have  developed  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
it  has  done  but  for  the  advent  of  electrical  transmission,  which 
made  practicable  the  transmission  of  power  to  distances  utterly 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  any  mechanical  system. 

See  W.  T.  M.  Ranldne,  Treatise  on  Machinery  and  Millwork; 
aad  W.  C.  Unwin,  EUm^Us  of  Machine  Design;  and  for  telodynamic 
cxansmission  see  F.  Reuleaux,  Die  Konstruk&ur.  (W.  £.  D.) 

n.— HVDRAtJUC 
The  first  proposal  for  a  general  transmission  of  hydraulic 
power  was  made  by  Bramah  m  1802.  In  1846  Lord  Armstrong's 
hydraulic  crane  was  erected  at  Newcastle,  and  was  worked  from 
the  town  water  mains,  but  the  pressure  in  such  mains  was  too 
low  and  uncertain  to  secure  satisfactory  results.  The  invention 
of  the  accumulator  in  1850  enabled  much  higher  pressures  to 
be  used;  unce  then  700  tt)  per  square  inch  has  been  adopted  in 
most  private  hydraidic  power  transmission  plants.  An  attempt 
to  give  a  public  supply  of  hydraulic  power  was  made  in  1859, 
when  a  company  was  formed  for  laying  mains  in  London  along 
the  river  Thames  between  the  Tower  and  Blackfriars,  the 
engineer  being  Sir  George  Bruce;  but  though  an  act  <of  parlia-^ 
ment  was  obtained,  the  works  were  not  carried  out.  The  first. 
puUic  hydraulic  supply  station  was  established  at  Hull  in  1877. 
In  1883  the  General  Hydraulic  Power  Works,  Messrs  Ellington 
and  Woodall  being  the  engineers,  were  started  in  London,  and 
they  now  form  the  largest  system  of  hydraulic  power  transmission 
in  existence.  Works  of  a  similar  character  have  since  been 
established  in  several  other  towns.    The  general  features  of 
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hydraulic  power  transmissions  are:  (i)  a  central  station  where 
the  hydraulic  pressure  is  created,  usually  by  means  of  steam 
pumping  engines;  -  (2)  a  system  of  distribution  mains;  (3) 
machines  for  utilizing  the  pressure.  In  cases  of  public  supplies 
there  is  the  further  important  matter  of  registration. 

When  dealing  with  any  practical  problem  of  hydraulic  power 
transmission  it  is  of  the  firet  importance  to  determine  the  maxi- 
mum demand  for  power,  its  duration  and  frequency. 
If  the  duration  of  the  maximum  demand  is  limited 
and  the  frequency  restricted— for  instance,  when  a 
swing  bridge  has  to  be  opened  and  closed  only  a  few  times  in 
the  course  of  a  day — ^a  small  pumping  plant  and  a  large 
accumulator  will  be  desirable.  If  the  maximum  demand  is 
more  or  less  continuous,  as  when  hydraulic  pressure  is  used 
for  working  a  pump  in  a  mine  or  a  hydraulic  engine  in  a  work- 
shop, the  central  station  pumping  engine  must  be  capable  of 
supplying  the  maximum  demand  without  the  aid  of  an 
accumulator,  which  may  or  may  not,  according  to  circum- 
stances, be  provided  to  serve  as  a  regulator.  A  hydraulic 
accumulator  (fig.  z)  ordinarily  consists  of  a  hydraulic  cylinder 
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and  ram,  the  ram  being  loaded  with  sufficient  weight  to  give  the 
pressure  required  in  the  hydraulic  mains.  If  a  pressure  of  700  lb 
per  square  inch  is  wanted,  the  weight  of  the  ram  and  its  load, 
neglecting  friction,  must  be  700  lb  for  each  square  inch  of  its 
area,  and  if  the  cylinder  is  full,  i.e.  the  ram  elevated  to  its  fuU 
extent,  the  accumulator  is  a  reservoir  of  power,  exactly  as  if  it 
were  a 'tank  at  the  same  cubical  extent  placed  at  an  elevation 
of  about  1600  ft.  above  the  mains  and  connected  with  them. 
The  fuhction  of  accumulators  in  hydraulic  power  distribution 
is  frequently  misunderstood,  and  it  has  been  urged  that  as  in 
practice  the  size  of  the  reservoirs  of  power  that  can  be  obtained 
by  their  use  is  smiill,  they  are  of  little  value.  An  accumulator 
having  a  ram  20  in.  diameter  by  20  ft.  stroke  loaded  to  700  »  » 
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a  fairly  large  one,  but  it  contains  only  439i740  foot-pounds  of 
available  energy.  If  the  accumulator  ram  descended  in  one 
minute  the  horse  power  developed  during  that  time  would  be 
13-31  and  until  again  pumped  up  its  function  would  cease.  Is  so 
smaU  a  reservoir  worth  much?  The  correct  answer  to  this 
question  depends  upon  the  surrounding  circumstances.  In  the 
case  of  any  general  system  of  hydraulic  power  transmission  it  is 
certain  that  there  ytiil  be  very  large  and  frequent  variations 
in  the  combined  demand  for  power,  the  periods  of  approximate 
maximum  rarely  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  -2  or  3  hours  a  day 
(see  fig.  2).  Where  the  area  of  supply  is  very  extensive  there 
are  further  subsidiary  variations  in  small  sections  of  the  area. 
The  main  features  of  the  combined  load  curves  are  fairly  con- 
stant, but  the  local  peaks  are  very  erratic.  Such  conditions  are 
favourable  to  the  extensive  use  of  accumubtors. 

When  comparing  the  economy  of  hydraulic  machinery  which 
works  intermittently,  such  as  cranes  and  hoists,  with  other 
systems  the  effect  of  the  hydraulic  accumulator  in  reducing  the 
maximum  horse  power  required  is  often  ne^ected.  In  con- 
sequence the  comparison  is  vitiated,  because  the  minimum  cost 
of  running  a  central  station  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
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maximum  demand,  even  though  the  maximum  may  be  required 
only  during  a  few  minutes  of  the  day.  In  the  hydraulic  system 
accumubtors  at  the  central  stations  perform  the  two  distinct 
functions  of  reducing  the  maximum  load  on  the  pumps  which 
supply  the  demand,  and  regulating  automatically  the  speed 
of  the  pumps  as  the  demand  varies  from  minute  to  minute.  In 
any  Urge  system  where  a  number  of  pumping  units  are  required 
they  also  allow  a  suflFcient  interval  of  time  to  sUrt  any  addi- 
tional units.  Accumulators  connected  to  the  mains  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  central  station  reduce  the  variations 
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of  pressure,  and  the  size  of  mains  required  for  a  given  supply 
of  power,  and  therefore  have  a  most  important  influence  on  the 
economy  of  distribution.  The  mechaniad  efficiency  of  hydraiilic 
accumulators  is  very  high,  being  from  95%  to  98%,  and  they 
are  practically  indestructible. 

When  designing  central  stations  the  aim  should  be  to  employ 
pumping  engines  of  such  capacity  that  they  can  be  worked  as 
nearly  as  possible  continuously  at  about  their  maximum  output; 
the  same  consideration  should,  in  the  main,  determine  the  size 
of  the  pumping  units  in  a  station  where  more  than  a  single  unit 
is  employed.  With  a  number  of  units,  each  can  be  worked, 
when  in  use,  at  or  near  the  most  economical  speed.  Moreover* 
reserve  plant  is  necessary  if  the  supply  of  power  is  to  be  const&nt . 
and  where  the  units  are  many  the  actual  reserve  required  is 
less  than  where  the  units  are  few. 

An  effect  of  the  multiplication  of  power  units  is  to  increase 
the  capital  outlay:  indeed,  it  may  be  stated  quite  generally  that 
economy  in  working  and  maintenance  cannot  be  obtained  without  a 
larger  capital  outlay  than  would  be  required  for  a  simpler  and  less 
economical  plant.  A  high  degree  of  economy  estimated  on 
financial  data — the  ultimate  base  on  which  these  practical  questions 
rest^^an  only  be  obtained  in  large  installations  where  the  averaging 
effect  of  the  combination  of  a  laiige  number  of  comparatively 
small  intermittent  demands  for  power  is  greatest.  The  term  load- 
factor,  since  it  was  first  coined  by  Colonel  R.  E.  Crompton  in  1891.  has 
come  into  common  use  as  an  expression  of  the  relation  between  the 
average  and  the  maximum  output  from  an^  central  source  of  supply. 
No  argument  is  required  to  show  that  a  given  central  station  plant 
working  continuously  at  its  maximum  speed  day  and  sight  all  the 
year  round,  say  for  8760  houn  in  a  year,  should  produce  the  po«-er 
more  cheaply  per  unit,  not  only  as  to  the  actual  running  cost,  but  also 
as  to  the  capital  or  interest  charges,  than  the  same  plant  running 
on  the  average  at  the  same  speed  for,  say,  one-third  the  time,  or 
2920  hours.  In  this  case  the  load-factor  2920/8760  •  •^.  or 
33*370  %•  The  saving  on  the  whole  expenditure  per  unit  is  not  in 
direct  proportion  to  an  increase  in  the  load-factor,  and  its  effect  on 
the  various  items  of  expenditure  is  extremely  variable.  The  influence 
is  greatest  on  the  capital  charges,  and  it  Has  no  influence  at  all,  or 
may  even  have  a  detrimental  effect,  on  some  items;  for  instance,  the 
cost  of  repairs  per  unit  of  output  may  be  increased  by  a  high  load- 
factor.  Its  effect  on  the  coal  consumption  depends  very  much  on 
the  kind  and  capacity  of  the  boilers  in  use :  on  whether  the  engines 
are  condensing  or  non-condensing ;  on  the  hours  of  work  of  the  engine 
staff.  &c.  The  economic  value  of  the  load-factor  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  every  installation,  but  its  influence  on  the  cost  of  supply 
varies  at  each  central  station,  and  must  be  separately  determinea. 
There  is  a  load -factor  peculiar  to  each  use  for  which  the  power  is 
supplied,  and  the  whoue  load-factor  can  only  be  improved  by  the 
combination  of  different  classes  of  demands,  which  differ  in  regard 
to  the  time  of  day  or  season  at  which  they  attain  their  maximum. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  great  economy  of  a  public  distribution 
of  power  is  most  apparent,  though  there  is  also,  of  course,  a  direct 
economy  due  simply  to  the  presumably  large  site  of  the  central 
stations  of  a  public  supply.  Demands  for  power  of  every  kind 
have  unfortunately  a  tendency  to  arise  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
in  the  absence  of  storage  of  power  there  seems  no  prospect  of  the 
load-factors  for  general  supply  of  power  in  towns  exceeding,  in  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  40%.  The  load-factor  of  most 
public  hydraulic  power  supplies  is  considerably  under  30%.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  whether  a  very  high  load-factor  conduces  to 
economy  of  working  expenses  as  a  whole  in  any  general  supply  of 
energy.  The  more  continuous  the  supply  during  the  twenty-lour 
hours  of  the  day  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  of  executing  repairv, 
and  the  greater  the  amount  of  the  reserve  plant  required. 

In  all  central  station  work  where  fluctuating  loads  have  to  be 
dealt  with  it  is  most  important  that  there  should  be  ample  boiler 
power.  In  a  comprehensive  system  of  power  supply  demand 
arises  in  a  very  sudden  and  erratic  manner,  and  to  meet  this  by 
forcing  the  boilers  involves  greater  waste  of  coal  than  keeping 
steam  up  in  suflicient  reserve  boilers.  For  this  purpose  boilers 
with  laiige  water  capacity,  such  as  the  Lancashire,  are  preferable 
to  the  tubular  type,  if  sdffident  space  is  available.  Superheated 
steam  and  also  tnermal  storage  are  advantageous.  Feed  water 
heaters  or  economizers  should  always  be  used,  all  steam  and  feed 
pipes  should  be  carefully  protected  from  radiation,  and  the  |Mpe 
flanges  should  be  covered ;  in  short,  to  secure  ^ood  results  in  coal 
consumption  every  care  must  be  taken  to  minimise  the  stand-by 
losses  which  are  such  serious  items  in  central  station  economy 
when  the  load-factor  is  low.  Though  hydraulic  power  has  the 
peculiar  advantage,  as  regards  coal  consumption,  that  it  is  the 
speed  of  the  enemes  which  varies  with  an  intermittent  demand, 
nevertheless  at  the  London  stations  it  has  been  found  that  during 
a  year's  working  only  from  60  to  75  %  of  the  coal  efficiency  of  trial 
runs  of  the  engines  can  be  obtained — i.e.  at  least  25%  of  the  coal  is 
wasted  through  the  stand-by  losses  and  through  the  pumping  engines 
having  to  run  at  less  than  full  power. 
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To  detennine  the  tcale  on  vrhSch  a.  central  tUtion  plant  ihotild 
be  designed  b  frequently  a  difficult  matter.  The  rate  of  growth 
of  the  expected  demand  for  the  power  is  an  important  factor,  but 
it  has  been  clearly  established  that  the  reduction  of  working  esmenaes 
resulting  from  the  increase  of  nze  of  an  undertaking  prooeeds  in  a 
diminithing  ratio.  Increase  in  output  is  in  fact  sometimea  accom- 
panied by  more  than  a  proportionate  increase  of  expenses.  During 
recent  years  there  have  been  causes  at  work  which  nave  raised  oon- 
Mderably  the  |>rice  of  labour,  fueli  other  items  of  txpeam,  and  the 
law  of  the  "  diminishing  ratio  "  has  been  masked 

On  the  diagram  (fig.  3)  of  the  oocts  of  the  London  undertaking 
and  the  amount  of  power  supplied,  have  been  plotted  points  marking 
the  total  expenses  of  each  year  in  relation  to  the  output  of  power. 
These  points  for  the  years  1884-1899,  and  for  outpjiit  of  from  so  to 
700  muUon  gallons  followed  approximately  a  straight  line.  Since 
1899,  however,  though  the  output  has  increased  from  708  millions 
to  IQU>  million  gallons,  the  costs  per  unit  of  output  have  been  always 
consiaefably  above  the  preceding  periods.  The  details  of  the  London 
supply  given  in  table  i  partly  ocplain  tlus  by  the  rdatively  hi^h 
price  of  f u^  but  an  equally  miportant  factor  has  been  the  rise  in 
the  local  rates,  which  in  the  period*!  899-1009  have  risen  from  ad.  up 
to  3d.  per  1000  gallons.  It  the  cost  of  lud,  rates  and  wages  had 
remained  constant  the  plotting  of  expenses  in  relation  to  output 
would  have  been  approximately  alons  the  extennon  of  the  line 
AB.  Thu  line  cuts  the  vertical  axis  at  A  above  the  origin  O,  and  the 
fine  OA  indicates  the  minimum  amount  of  the  expenses,  and  by 
impScation  the  initial  site  of  the  first  central  station  erected  in 
London.    The  curve  in  this  diajsram  gives  the  cost  per  1000  gallons. 

Whether  it  is  more  economical  to  have  several  smaller  stations 
in  any  particular  system  of  power  transmission,  or  a  rfngle  centre  of 
SQpply.  is  mainly  governed  by  the  cost  of  the  mains  and  the  facilities 
for  laying  them  in  the  area  served.  No  general  rule  can,  however, 
be  formulated,  for  it  b  a  question  of  balance  of  advantages,  and  the 


m •  ^^ 

Fio.  3. 

lut  be  obtained  by  consideration  of  the  »pR:ial  circum- 

I  <^  each  case.  It  has  been  found  denreble  a^  thcr  drmQud 
for  the  power  and  the  area  within  which  it  is  supplit-cl  h.if^  h^n1.tr;„^<:!d, 
not  only  to  increase  the  number  ef  central  station >  l<iii:  .iL-<»  their 
capacity.  The  first  pumping  station  erected  was  in-MlU.E  v^Lirh  4 
pumpins  engines  of  300  n.pw  each.  Thepumptng  ^■a]i,u  iiy  i.f  iliis 
station  nas  been  increased  to  7  units.  The  station  m  K..i  h^  rhithe 
completed  in  15)04  has  8  units  together  1600  h.p.,  an,'3  Uu  i<Unt 
at  the  new  station  at  Grosvenor  Road  has  8  units  equ  ^Kin:^  »\;^h  1  h  ,p. 
The  pumping  stations  are  situated  about  3  m.  apart  a  n >  j  r^  j nr n  t-n- n dy 
with  the  increase  in  their  size  it  has  been  found  desirable  \o  imn>- 
duoe  a  system  of  feeder  mains  (see  below). 

There  are  in  all  five  central  stations  at  work  in  connexion  with 
the  public  sopplv  of  hydraulic  power  in  London,  ha^dne  an  aggregate 
of  7000  Lh.p.  An  the  stations  and  mains  are  connected  together  and 
worked  as  one  system.  There  are  14  accumulators  with  a  total 
capacity  of  4000  gallons,  most  of  them  havincr  rams  ao  in.  diameter 
by  33  ft.  stroke.  The  pumping  engines  are  able  together  to  deliver 
ijjooo  gallons  per  minute.  Details  of  the  London  supply  are  given 
in  fig.  3  and  in  table  I. 

Table  I. 
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The  load-factors  are  calculated  on  the  actual  recorded  nuudmum 
output,  and  not  on  the  estimated  capacity  of  the  plant  running  or 
installed.  The  daily  periods  of  maximum  output  are  shown  in 
fig.  3.  The  table  shows  that  the  load-factors  have  not  been  much 
affected  either  by  the  increase  of  the  area  of  supply  or  by  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  power.  The  coal  used  has  been  principally 
Durham  smalL  The  capital  cost  of  the  London  undertaking  has 
been  about  £950,000.  In  the  central  station  at  Wapping,  erected 
in  1891,  there  are  six  sets  of  triple-expansion,  surface-condensing 
vertiod  pumping  engines  of  300  i.h.p.  each;  six  boilers  with  a 
working  pressure  of  150  lb  per  souare  inch,  and  two  accumulators 
with  rams  30  in.  diameter  by  33  it.  stroke  loaded  up  to  800  lb  per 
square  inch.  The  engines  run  at  a  maximum  piston  speed  of  350  ft. 
per  minute,  and  the  pumps  are  «ngle-actin([,  driven  directly  from 
the  piston  rods.  The  supply  given  from  this  station  in  IQ09  was 
approximately  6,800.000  nllons  per  week,  and  the  cost  for  fuel, 
wages,  superintendence,  lignting,  repairs  and  sundry  station  expenses 
4*38d.  per  1000  pdlons.  the  value  of  the  coal  used  being  14s.  11  •3d. 
per  ton  in  bunkers.  The  capital  cost  of  the  station,  including  the 
land,  waa  £70,000.  The  load-factor  at  this  station  for  IQ09  was 
•49,  and  the  supply  was  maintained  for  168  hours  per  week.  The 
conditions  are  exceptionallv  favourable,  and  the  figures  represent 
the  best  result  that  has  hitherto  been  obtained  in  hydraulic  power 
central  station  work,  having  regard  to  the  high  price  of  fuel. 

The  installation  in  Hull  differs  little  from  the  numerous  private 
plants  at  work  on  the  docks  and  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  value  of  the  experiment  waa  chiefly  commercial,  and  the 
large  public  hydraulic  po#er  works  established  since  are  to  be 
directly  attributed  to  the  Hull  undertaking.  In  Birmingham  gas 
engines  are  employed  to  drive  the  pumps.  In  Liverpool  there  are 
two  central  stations.  The  working  pressure  b  850  lb  per  square  inch. 
There  are  37  m.  of  mains,  and  atbout  1100  machines  at  work.  In 
Manchester  and  Glasgow  the  pressure  adopted  b  1100  lb  per  square 
inch.  In  Manchester  thb  prnsure  was  selected  principally  in  view 
of  the  large  number  of  hydraulic  packing  presses  used  in  the  dty, 
and  the  result  has  been  altogether  satidTactory.  The  works  were 
establbhed  by  the  corporation  in  1894,  the  central  station  being 
doigned  for  isoo  i.h.p.  Another  station  has  rince  been  built  of 
equal  capadty,  and  neariy  5  millbn  gallons  per  week  are  being 
supplied  to  work  about  3x00  machines.  Twenty-three  miles  ot 
mains  are  laid. 

In  Antwerp  a  regular  system  of  high-pressure  hydraulic  power 
transmission  waa  established  in  1894  specially  to  Provide  electric 
light  for  the  dty.  The  scheme  was  due  to  von  Kyssleburgh,  an 
electrical  engineer  of  Ghent,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  economical  way  of  installing  the  electric  light  was  to  have  a 
central  hydraulic  station,  and  from  it  transmit  the  power  through 
pipes  to  various  sub-stations  in  the  town,  where  it  could  be  converted 
By  means  of  turbines  and  dynamos  into  electric  energy.  The  coal 
cost  of  the  electridty  supplied— o*88d.  per  kw.  houi^-compares 
favourably  with  most  central  electric  supply  stations,  although  the 
eifidency  of  the  turbines  and  dynamos  used  for  the  conversion  does 
not  exceed  40%.  Von  Ryssleburgh  argued  that  hydraulic  pumfung 
engines  would  be  more  economicalthan  steam-engines  and  dynamos, 
and  that  the  loss  in  transmission  from  the  central  station  to  the 
consumer  would  be  less  with  hydraulic  converters  than  if  the  current 
were  dbtributcd  directly.  The  loss  in  conversion,  however,  proved 
to  be  twice  as  great  as  had  been  anticipated,  owing  largely  to  defec- 
tive apparatus  and  to  under-estimation  of  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  converting  stations;  and  the  net  result  was  commercially  un- 
satisfactory. 

At  Buenos  Aires  hydraulic  mains  are  laid  in  the  streets  solely 
for  drainage  purposes.  Each  of  the  sumps,  which  are  provided  at 
intervals,  contains  two  hydraulic  pumps  which  automatically  pump 
the  sewage  from  a  small  section  of  the  town  into  an  outfall  sewer 
at  a  higher  level.  The  districts  where  this  system  is  at  work  lie 
below  tne  general  drainage  level  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  average 
effidency  (pump  h.p.  to  i.h.p.)  b  41  %,  which  is  high,  having  re^rd  to 
the  low  heads  against  which  the  pumps  work.  In  thb  application 
all  the  conditions  are  favourable  to  hydraulic  power  transmission. 
The  work  b  intermittent,  there  b  direct  action  of  the  hydraulic 
pressure  in  the  machines,  and  the  load  at  each  stroke  of  the  pumps  b 
constant.  The  same  system  has  been  adopted  for  the  drainage  of 
Woking  and  district,  uid  a  somewhat  nmilar  insuUation  b  in  use 
at  Margate.  *  ... 

Hydraulic  power  b  supplied  from  the  hydraulic  mams  on  a  sliding 
scale  according  to  the  quantity  consumed.  The  minimum  charge 
in  London  except  for  very  large  quantities  b  is.  6d.  per  1000  gallons. 
In  1000  gallons  at  750  lb  per  square  inch  there  u  an  energy  of 

i2!^g<Z2?.8-74  h.p.  hours;  thus  is.  6d.  per  1000  gallons-sd. 

per  h.p.  hour  neariy.  Tins  amount  b  made  up  approximately  of  9d. 
per  1000  nllons  for  the  cost  of  seneration.  distribution  and  general 
expenses  tnduding  rates  and  9<r.  for  capita  charges.  The  average 
rate  charged  to  consumers  in  1908  was  about  3s.  4d.  per  1000  gallons. 
Even  under  the  most  favourable  drcumstances  it  does  not  appear 
probable  that  hydraulic  power  at  750  lb  per  square,  inch  can  be 
supplied  from  central  stations  in  towns  on  a  commerdal  basb  oyer 
any  considerable  areas  at  less  than  is.  per  iooq  gallons.    AQowmg 
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hydraulic  power  transmission  can  accomplish  haviiw  rtgud  to  the 
well-estabhshed  (act  that  the  mechanical  efficiency  oia  steam  pump- 
ing engine  is  greater  than  any  other  application  of  a  steam-engine, 
and  that  the  power  can  be  conveyed  through  mains  without  any 
material  loss  lor  considerable  distances.  Stul,  no  other  system  of 
power  transmission  except  gas  seems  to  be  better  off.  and  there 
IS  no  method  of  transmission  by  which  energy  could,  at  the  present 
time,  be  supplied  retail  in  towns  with  commercial  success  at  such 
an  average  rate  when  steam  is  employed  as  the  prime  mover.  The 
average  rate  charged  for  hydraulic  power  in  London  and  elsewhere 


Fig.  4. 

is  much  the  same  as  the  Average  rate  charged  for  the  supply  of 
electrical  energy  to  the  ordinaiy  consumer.  Gas  b  undoubtedly 
cheaper,  but  in  a  larve  number  ol  cases  is  mechanically  inconvenient 
in  its  application.  Hydraulic  pressure,  electrical  energy  and  com- 
pressed air  (with  reheating)  can  all  be  transmitted  throughout 
towns  with  approximately  the  same  losses  and  at  the  same  cost, 
because  the  power  is  obtained  in  cach^  system  from  coal,  boilers, 
and  steam-engines,  and  the  actual  loss  in  transmission  can  be  kept 
down  to  a  small  percentage.  The  use  of  any  particular  svstem  oC 
power  does  not,  however,  primarily  depend  upon  the  cost  of  running 
the  central  station  and  distributing  the  power,  but  mainly  upon  the 
mechanical  convenience  of  the  system,  lor  the  purpose  to  which  it 
is  applied.  One  form  of  energy  u,  in  practice,  found  most  useful 
for  one  purpose,  another  form  tor  another  and  no  one  can  command 
the  whole  held. 


When  water  is  employed  as  the  fluid  in  hydraulic  transmission 
the  effects  of  frost  must  usually  be  provided  against.  In  London 
iBimjajfin  *'**^  Other  towns,  the  water,  before  being  pumped 
^[*^'*"""  into  the  mains,  is  passed  through  the  surface  condensers 
SS2  of  the  engines,  so  as  to  raise  its  temperature.   The  mains 

^^  are  laid  3  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ^und.    Exposed 

pipes  and  cylinders  are  clothed,  and  itieans  provided  for  draining 
them  when  out  of  use.  When  these  simple  precautions  are  adopted 
damage  from  frost  is  very  rare.  In  special  cases  oil  having  a  low 
freezing  point  is  used,  and  in  small  plants  good  results  have  been 
qbtained  by  mixing  glycerin  and  methylated  spirit  with  the  water. 


A  few  gas  jets  judiciously  distributed  are  of  value  where  there  b  a 
difficulty  in  properiy  protecting  the  machinery  by  clothing. 

From  the  central  station  the  nydraulic  power  must  be  transmitted 
through  a  system  of  mains  to  the  various  points  at  which  it  is  to  be 
used.    In  laying  out  a  network  of  mains  it  b  first  neccs-     ^.  ,  _ 
sary  to  determine  what  velocity  of  flow  can  be  allowed.     S!!r 
Owing  to  the  weight  of  water,    the   medium    usually     ^*^ 
employed  for  hydraulic  transmission,  a  low  velocity  b  necessaiy  in 
order  to  avoid  shocks.    The  loss  of  pressure  due  to  the  vdocity  is 


FiQ.  6.— Half  section  and  elevation  at  AB.   Detail  of  10'  steel  pipe. 

independent  of  the  actual  pressure  employed,  and  at  moderate 
velocities  of  3  to  4  ft.  per  second  the  loss  mr  1000  yds.  b  almost.a 
negl^^ible  quantity  at  a  pressure  of  700  lb  per  square  inch.  For 
practical  purposes  Box's  formula  b  sufficiently  accurate — 

Loss  of  hcad»f?P^°^^'^?g*.'^  '".y»"'»         ...  There  b  a  further 

(diameter  of  pipes  in  inches  X3)' 
loss  due  to  obstruction  caused  by  valves  and  bendi.  but  it  has  been 
found  in  London  that  a  pressure  of  750  lb  at  the  central  accumulators 
is  sufficient  to  ensure  a  pressure  of  700  lb  throughout  the  system. 
The  greatest  distance  the  power  b  conveyed  from  tne  central  stations 
in  London  b  about  4  m.  The  higher  the  initial  velocity  the  nsore 
variable  the  presstjre ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  thb  variation  tn  any  Urge 
system  of  mains  it  b  usual  to  place  additional  accumulators  at  a 


Fig.  6.~Half  back  elevation,  half  front  elevation.    Detail  of 
10'  steel  pipe. 
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distaace  from  the  oentnl  tfatbn.  They  act  in  the  tame  way  as 
air-voKla.  The  maias  should  be  bid  in  circuit,  and  valves  placed 
at  intervals,  so  that  any  section  can  be  isolated  for  repairs  or  for 
making  connexions  without  affecting  the 
supply  at  other  points.  The  main  valves 
adopted  in  London. aie  shown  in  fig.  d. 
Valves  are  also  fixed  to  control  all  branch 
pipes,  while  relief  valves,  washouts  and 
ail  valves  are  fixed  as  required. 

The  laijpest  pipes  used  m  London  are 
10  in.  mternai  diameter,  and  the 
smallest  laid  in  the  streets  are  3  in.  The 
pipes  from  8  in.  and  below  are  usually 
made  in  cast  iron,  flanged  andprovided 
with  spigots,  and  faucets.  The  joint 
(fig.  s)  IS  made  with  a  gutta-percha  ring, 
'''  "  I  sometimes  asbestoe  and  leather 
r  rings  are  used*  Cast  iron  pipes 
Irauuc  power  transmission  have 


'luilr 

Fi<s.  7. 


power  transmission 
I — I  u..  ..1^  Engineering 
Fig.   6  shows 


been  standardiaed  by  the  Ei 
Standards  Committee.  Fig. 
the  10  in.  steel  main  as  usedin  London. 


The  main  was  laid  in  1903 

iping  StatL__    _ 

London    Hydraulic    rower    Company 


Rotherhithe   Pump 


1903    from   the 
Sution  of   the 


through  the  Tower  Subway,  find  b  used 
as  a  feeder  main  for  supply  to  the  City. 
It  is  the  first  instance  oS  the  use  of 
feeder  main*  in  hydraulic  transmission. 
The  velocity  of  flow  is  6  ft.  per  second, 
and  is  automatically  disconnected  from 
the  general  system  should  the  pressure 
in  this  main  fall  below  thatx>f  accumula- 
tor pressure.  Other  mains,  similarlv 
controlled,  are  now  in  use.  Ellington  s 
•system  01  hydraulic  feeder  mains  has 
been  developed  by  the  laying  of  a  6-tn. 
steel  main  from  the  Falcon  Wharf 
Station  at  Blackfriars  to  the  Strand, 
over  Waterloo  Bridge. 

The  Falcon  Wharf  Pumping  Sution 
at  Blackfriars  was  the  original  central 
station  in  London,  and  the  accumulators 
there  are  loaded  to  750  lb  per  square  inch. 
The  other  pumping  stations  are  situated 
about  3  m.  from  Falcon  Wharf  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  each 
other.  The  accumulator  pressure  at  the 
outlying  stations  is  during  the  busy  time 
of  the  day  maintained  at  about  800  lb 
per  square  inch.  Consequently  the 
smaller  variations  in  demand  for  power 
throughout  the  system  caused  very 
intermittent  running  of  the  plant  at 
Falcon  Wharf,  and  the  load-iactor  there 
is  very  low.  The  Dumping  plant  has 
now  been  constderBDly  increased,  and 
part  of  the  plant  is  constructed  to  pump 
into  the  feeder  main  at  pressures  ot  800, 
900.  or  1000  Ih  pa-  square  inch  according 
to  the  demand  exiisting  from  hour  to  hour 
in  the  Strand  district.  By  this  means  the 
output  from  Falcon  Wharf  has  been 
doubled  with  a  much  improved  kiad- 
factor.  The  accumulator  in  this  system 
is  of  special  construction  (fig.  7).  The 
pressure  750  lb  per  square  inch  b  main- 
tained in  the  cylinder  A  from  the  ordinary 
hydraulic  supply  main.  The  working 
ram  B  forms  the  cylinder  for  the  fixed 
holk>w  ram  C  which  b  connected  to  the 
6  in.  bore  feeder  main  D.  The  balancing 
rams  E,  E  attached  to  the  fixed  head  P 
serve  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  pres- 
sure in  the  feeder  main  from  800  to 
1000  lb  per  square  inch  according  to  the. 
quantity  of  pressure  water  resquired  to  be 
transmitted  through  it.  The  higher 
piesBure  b  required  when  the  vek>city 
m  thb  main  b  10  ft.  per  second.  There 
b  an  automatic  control  valve  at  the 
junction  of  the  feeder  main  with  the 
service  mains  In  the  Strand,  adjusted  so 
that  the  same  effect  is  produced  as  if  a 
pumping  station  were  in  operation  at 
that  point  of  equal  capacity  to  the  maxi- 
mum flow  through  the  6  in.  main.  The 
length  of  the  feeder  main  in  thb  case  b 
2000  yds.,  and  at  10  ft.  per  second  there 
b  a  kMs  of  pressure  of  240  Ih  per  square 


inch,  but  the  effect  on  the  coal  consumption  is  almost  negligible,  as  the 
maximum  flow  b  seldom  needed.  The  engines  are  specially  con- 
structed to  take  the  pressure  overload.  The  feeder  main  b  made  of 
steel.  The  economical  limit  of  the  use  c^  feeder  mains  b  reached 
when  the  additional  running  expenses  involved  equal  the  annual 
value  of  the  saving  dfected  in  the  capital  expenditure. 

In  public  supplies  the  power  used  is  in  all  cases  registered  by 
meters,  and  since  1887  automatic  instruments  have  been  used  at  the 
central  stations  to  record  the  amount  supplied  at  each  ^  .  . 
instant  during  the  day  and  night.  The  ratio  between  fi*^*"' 
the  power  registered  at  the  consumers'  machines  and  the  '"'* 
power  sent  into  the  mains  b  the  commercial  efficiency  of  the  whole 
system.  The  loss  may  be  due  to  leakage  from  the  mains  or  to  defects 
in  the  meters ;  or  if ,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  exhaust  from  the  machines 
b  registered,  to  waste  on  the  consumers'  premises.  The  automatic 
recoraers  give  the  maximum  and  minimum  supplies  during  34  hours 
every  day,  the  maximum  record  showing  the  power  requirKi  for  a 
given  number  and  capacity  of  machines,  and  the  minimum  giving 
an  indication  of  the  leakage.  It  has  been  found  practicable  to 
obtain  an  efficiency  of  95%  in  most  public  power  transmission 
plants  over  a  series  of  years,  but  giteat  care  b  required  to  produce  so 
good  a  result.  In  some  yean  98%  has  been  registered.  UntS 
1888  no  meters  were  available  for  registering  a  pressure  of  700  lb 
per  square  inch,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  register  the  water 
after  It  had  passed  throueh  the  machines  and  lost  its  pressure.  Thb 
method  b  still  brgely  adopted ;  but  now  high-pressure  metcn  give 
excellent -results,  exhaust  r^stration  b  being  superseded  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  more  satisfactory  arran^ment  of  regbtering 
the  power  on  its  entry  into  the  consumere'  premises,  in  Manchester 
Kent's  high-pressure  meten  are  now  ured  exclusively.  Venturi 
metere  have  also  been  used  with  success  for  registering  automatically 
the  velocity  of  flow,  and,  by  integration,  the  quantity  in  hydraulic 
power  mains,  and  form  a  most  useful  checlc  on  the  automatic 
recorders.  The  water  after  the  pressure  has  been  eliminated  by 
passage  through  the  machines,  may  run  to  a  drain  or  be  led  back  to 
the  central  statbn  in  return  mains ;  the  method  adopted  b  a  questwn 
of  relative  cost  and  convenience. 

We  proceed  to  the  machines  actuated  by  hydraulic  power,  and 
by  a  comparison  of  the  useful  work  done  by  them  with  the  work 
done  by  the  engines  and  boilere  at  the  central  station  M^ummrv 
the  mechanxxd  efficiency  of  the  system  as  a  whole  can  -*"»*^' 
be  gauged.  At  the  central  sUtion  and  in  the  distribution  there  is 
no  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  efficiency  within  narrow  limits: 
it  should  be  80%  at  the  point  of  entry  to  the  machine  in  which 
the  pressure  b  used. 

Where  feeder  mains  are  in  use  the  efficiency  of  the  nrstem  is  neces- 
sarily reduced,  owing  to  the  higher  velocities  allowabfe  in  the  feeder 
mains.  Mechanicaf  efficiency  b  then  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
economy.  The  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  machines  b  a  very 
uncertain  quantity;  the  character  of  the  machines  and  the  nature 
of  the  conditions  are  so  variable  that  a  really  accurate  general 
statement  b  impossible.  In  mdst  cases  the  k>S8es  in  the  machine 
are  practically  constant  for  a  given  size  and  speed  of  working;  con- 
sequently^ the  efficiency  of  a  given  machine  may  vary  within  very 
wide  limits  according  to  the  work  it  has  to  do.  For  instance,  a 
hydraulic  pump  of  a  siven  capacity,  delivering  the  water  to  an 
elevation  oT  100  ft.,  will  have  an  efficiency  of  80%:  but  if  the  eleva- 
tion of  discharge  is  reduced  to  15  ft.,  even  though  the  hydraulic- 
pressure  rams  may  be  proportionedto  the  reduced  head,  the  efficiency 

faUs  below  50%.  The  ultimate  efficiency  of  the  system,  or  .e!i!?£M' 

i.n.p., 
in  the  one  case  b  64  %,  and  in  the  other  under  40  %.  In  crane  or  lift 
work  the  efficiency  varies  with  the  size  of  the  apparatus,  with  the 
load  and  with  the  speed.  Efficiency  in  thb  sense  is  a  most  uncertain 
guide.  Some  of  the  most  useful  and  successful  applications  of 
hydraulk  powei^-as,  for  instance,  hydraulic  capstans  for  hauling 
wagons  in  railway  goods  yards-^ve  a  very  low  efficiency  ex- 
pressed on  the  ratio  of  work  done  to  power  expended.^  Hydraulic 
cranes  for  coal  or  grain  hobting  have  a  high  efficiency  when  well 
designed,  but  it  b  now  very  usual  to  employ  grabs  to  save  the  labour 
of  filling  the  buckets,  and  their  use  lowers  the  efficiency,  expressed 
in  tons  of  coal  or  srain  raised,  by  33  %  or  even  50  %.  When  hydrau- 
Uc  machines  are  lully  loaded,  50%  to  60%  of  the  indicated  power 
of  the  central  sUtion  engine  is  often  utilized  in  useful  work  done 
with  a  radius  of  s  or  3  m.  from  the  station.  In  very  favourable 
circumstances  the  efficiency  may  rise  to  over  70%  and  in  a 
great  many  cases  in  practice  it  no  doubt  falb  below  35%.  If, 
However,  energy  in  any  form  can  be  obtained  ready  for  use  at  a 
moderate  rate,  the  actual  efficiency  of  the  machines  {%je.  the  ratio 
of  the  useful  work  done  to  the  energy  absorbed  in  the  process)  b 
not  of  very  great  importance  where  the  use  b  intermittent. 

Hydraulic  pressure  is  more  particularly  advantageous  in  cases 
where  the  incompressibility  of  the  fluid  employed  can  be  utilised, 
as  in  hydrauKc  lifts,  cranes  and  presses.  Hydraulic  machines  for 
Xhtat  purposes  have  the  peculiar  and  distinct  advantage  of  direct 
action  of  the  pressure  on  the  moving  rams,  resulting  in  simplicity 
of  construction,  slow  and  steady  movement  of  the  working 
parts,  absence  of  mechanical  brakes  and  greatest  safety  in  action. 
When  the  valve  regulating  the  admission  of  the  pressure  to  the 
hydraulic  cylinder  is  ckwed,  the  water  b  shut  in,  and,  as  it  ^ 
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tncompresMble,  the  machine  Is  locked.   Thus  all  hydraulic  machines 
possess  an  inherent  brake;  indeed,  many  of  them  are  used  solely  as 

Hydraulic  power  transmission  does  not  possess  the  flexibility  of 
electricity,  its  useful  applications  being  com|)arativeIy  limited,  but 
the  simpucity.  efficiency,  durability  and  reliability  of  typical  hydrau- 
lic apparatus  b  such  that  it  must  continue  to  occupy  an  important 
position  in  industrial  development. 

Sometimes  a  much  higher  pressure  than  700  lb  or  1000  lb  per 
square  inch  is  desirable,  more  particularly  for  heavy  presses  and  Tor 
machine  tools  such  as  are  used  for  riveting,  for  punching,  shearing, 
&c.  The  development  of  these  applications  has  been  largelv  due 
to  the  very  complete  machinery  invented  and  perfected  by  R.  H. 
TweddcU.  One  of  the  principal  mstallations  of  tnis  kind  was  erected 
in  1876  at  Toulon  dockyard,  where  the  machines  are  all  connected 
with  a  system  of  mains  of  2Hn.  bore  and  atwut  1700  yds.  long,  laid 
throughout  the  yard,  and  kept  charged  at  a  pressure  of  1500  lb  per 
sauare  inch  by  ens[ines  of  100  h.p.  with  two  large  accumulators. 
Marc  Bcrrier-Fontaine,  the  superintending  engineer  of  the  dockyard, 
stated  that  the  economy  of  the  system  over  the  separatdy-driven 
geared  machines  formerly  used  is  very  great.  But  while  pressures 
so  high  as  3  tons  per  square  inch  (as  m  the  I3,ooo-ton  Armstronff- 
Whitworth  press)  have  been  used  for  forging  and  other  presses,  it  is 
not  desirable^  in  the  distribution  of  hydraulic  power  for  general 

Eurposes,  that  1000  lb  per  square  inch  should 
e  much  exceeded ;  otherwise  the  rams,  which 
form  the  principal  feature  in  nearly  all 
hydraulic  machines,  if  proportictned  to  the 
work  required,  will  often  become  inconveni- 
ently  small,  and  other  mechanical  difficulties 
will  arise.  The  cost  of  the  machinery  also 
tends  to  become  greater.  In  particular  cases 
the  working  pressure  can  be  increased  to  any 
desired  extent  by  means  of  an  intensifier 
(fig.  8). 

An    important    application    of    hydraulic 

power  transmission  ts  for  ship  work,   the 

system  being  largely  adopted  both  in  H.M. 

navy  and  for  merchant  vessels.     Hydraulic 

fitted    by 


navy  .     . 

coal-discharging    machinery 


Armstrong  as  eariy  as  1854  on  board  a  small 


hopper  barges  on 
ydrai" 


steamer,  and  in  

^    «  M  the  Tyne  were  supplied  with  hydraulic  cranes. 

fi    I  A.    Bctts     Brown    of     Edinburgh    applied 

•      '  hydraulic  power  to  ship  work  in  1873,  ^nd 

in  the  same  year  the  first  use  of  this  power 
for  ffunnery  work  was  effected  by  G.  M.Hendel 
^    II  on  H.M.S.  "  Thunderer."    The  pressure  usu- 

»    S      ^  ^^'y  employed  in  H.M.  navy  is  1000  lb  per 

^     ■-  '  square  inch.    Accumulators  are  not  used  and 

the  engines  have  to  be  fully  equal  to  supply 
directly  the  whole  demand.  The  distance 
throuffh  which  the  power  has  to  be  trans- 
mitted is,  of  course,  very  short,  and  the  hiih 
velocity  of  30  ft.  per  qecond  is  allowed  in  tne 
main  pipes.  The  maximum  engine-power 
required  under  these  conditions  on  the  larger  ships  is  very  connder- 
abic.  A  recent  development  of  hydraulic  power  on  board  ship  is 
the  Stone-Lloyd  system  of  closing  bulkhead  doors.  In  hydraulic 
transmission  of  power  it  is  usually  the  pressure  which  is  employed, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  important  cases  in  which  the  velocity  of 
flow  due  to  the  pressure  is  utilized  in  the  machine.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  use  of  turbines  working  at  750  lb  per 
square  inch  at  Antwerp.  The  Pelton  wheel  has  also  been  found  to 
be  adapted  for  use  with  such  high  pressures.  Another  useful  ap- 
plication of  the  velocity  due  to  the  head  in  hydraulic  transmission  is 
•  in  an  adaptation  of  the  well-known  jet  pumjp  to  fire  hydrants.  The 
value  of  the  system  of  hydraulic  transmission  fpr  the  extinction  of 
fire  can  hardly  be  overestimated  where,  as  in  London  and  most 
large  towns,  the  ordinary  pressure  in  the  water  mains  is  insufficient 
for  the  purpose. 

Authorities. — Armstrong.  Proe.  InsL  C.E.  (1850  and  1877), 
Proc.  Inst.  Meek.  E,  (1858  and  1868):  Blaine,  Hydraulic  Machinery 
(1897);  Davey,  Pumpine  Machinery  (1905):  Dunkerley,  Hydraulics 
(1907) ;  Ellington.  Proc.  Jnst.  C.E,  (1888  and  1893),  Proc.  InsL  Meek, 
E.  (1882  and  1895).  Proc.  lAoertool  Eng.  Sic.  (1880  and  1885); 
Grcathead.  Proc.  Inst.  Meek.  E.  (1879) ;  Marks.  "  Hydraulic  Power." 
Engineering  (1905):  Parsons.  ''Sanitary  Works,  Buenos  Aires," 
Proc.  Inst.  C.E.  (1896);  Robinson.  Hydraulic  Power  and  Hydraulic 
Machinery  (1887);  TweddeU.  Proc.  Inst.  C.E,  (1883  and  1894), 
Proc.  Inst.  Mech.  E.  (1872  and  1874);  Unwin,  Transmission  of  Power 
(1894},  Treatise  on  Hydraulic  (1907).  (£.  B.  E.) 

III.— Pneumatic 

Every  wind  that  blows  is  an  instance  of  the  pneumatic 

transmission  of  power,  and  every  windmill  or  sail  that  catches 

the  breeze  is  &  demonstration  of  it.    The  modem  or  technical 

use  of  the  term,  however,  is  confined  to  the  compression  of  air 


at  one  point  and  its  transmission  to  another  point  where  it  is 
used  in  motors  to  do  work.  The  first  recorded  instance  of  this 
being  done  was  by  Denis  Papin  (b.  1647),  who  compressed  air 
with  power  derived  from  a  water-wheel  and  transmitted  it 
through  tubes  to  a  distance.  About  x8oo  George  Medhurst  (z  759- 
1827)  took  out  patents  in  Eng^d  for  compressing  air.  He 
compressed  and  transmitted  air  which  worked  motors,  and  he 
built  a  pneumatic  automobile.  William  Mann  in  1829  took  out 
a  patent  in  England  for  a  compound  air  compressor.  In  his 
application  he  states:  "The  condensing  pumps  used  in 
compressing  I  make  of  different  capacities,  according  to  the 
densities  of  the  fluid  to  be  compressed,  those  used  to  compress 
the  higher  densities  being  proportiona,tely  smaller  than  those 
previously  used  to  compress  it  to  the  first  or  lower  densities/' 
&C.  This  is  a  very  exact  description  of  the  best  methods  of 
oompresshig  air  to-day,  omitting  the  very  important  inter-cooling. 
Baron  Van  Rathen  in  1849  proposed  to  compress  air  in  stages 
and  to  use  inter-coolers  between  each  stage  to  get  750  lb 
pressure  for  use  in  locomotives.  For  the  next  forty  ye&rs 
inventors  tried  without  success  all  manner  of  devices  for  cooling 
air  during  compression  by  water,  either  injected  into  the  cylinder 
or  circulated  around  it,  and  finally,  with  few  exceptions,  settled 
down  to  direct  compression  with  no  cooling  worthy  of  mention.' 
Only  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  19th  century  were  the  funds* 
mental  principles  of  economical  air  compression  put  into  general 
practice,  though  all  of  them  are  contained  in  the  patent  oC 
William  Mann  and  the  suggestion  of  Van  Rathen. 

The  first  successful  application  of  compressed  air  to  the  trans- 
mission oi  power,  as  we  know  it,  was  at  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  in 
x86i.  The  form  of  compressor  tised  was  a  system  of  water 
rams— several  of  them  in  succession—in  which  water  was  the 
piston,  compressing  the  air  upwards  in  the  cylinder  and  forcing 
it  out.  Although  the  air  came  in  contact  with  the  water,  it 
was  not  cooled,  except  slightly  at  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
around  the  walls  of  the  cylinders.  •  The  compressors  were  loca- 
ted near  the  tunnd,  and  the  compressed  air  was  transmitted 
through  pipes  to  drillmg  machines  working  at  the  faces  in  the 
tunnd.  Rotary  drills  were  tried  first,  but  were  soon  replaced 
by  percussion  drills  adapted  from  drawings  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  copied  by  a  French  and  Italian  commission 
from  the  patent  of  J.  W.  Fowle  of  Philadelphia.  H.  S.  Drinker 
{Tunneling,  Explosive  Compounds  and  Rock  Drills,  New  York, 
1893)  states  positively  that  the  first  percussion  drill  ever  made 
to  work  successfully  was  patented  by  J.  J.  Couch  of  Philadelphia 
in  1849.  Shortly  ^terwards  Fowle  patented  his  drills,  in  which 
the  direct  stroke  and  self-rotating  principle  was  used  as  we  xise 
it  now.  The  first  successful  drill  in  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  was 
patented  in  1866  by  W.  Brooks,  S.  F.  Gates  and  C.  Burieigh, 
but  after  a  few  months  was  replaced  by  one  made  by  Burleigh, 
who  had  bought  Fowle's  patent  ahd  improved  it.  Burleigh  made 
a  compressor,  cooling  the  air  during  compression  by  an  injected 
spray  of  water  in  the  cylinders.  The  successful  work  in  the 
Mont  Cenis  and  Hoosac  Tunnels  with  the  percussion  drilling 
machines  caused  the  use  of  compressed  aiz  to  spread  rapidly, 
and  it  was  soon  found  there  were  many  other  purposes  for  whidi 
it  could  be  employed  with  advantage. 

The  larger  tunnels  and  metal  mines  were  luiturally  the  earliest 
to  adopt  pneumatic  transmission,  often  using  it  for  pumping 
and  hoisting  as  well  as  drilling.  In  Paris  and  Nantes,  in  Beme 
and  in  Birmingham  (England),  street  tramways  have  been 
operated  by  pneumatic  power,  the  transmission  in  these,  however, 
bemg  m  tanks  rather  than  pipes.  Tanks  on  the  cars  are 
filled  at  the  central  loading  stations  with  air  at  very  high  pressure, 
which  is  used  in  driving  the  motors,  enough  being  taken  to  enable 
the  car  to  make  a  trip  and  return  to  the  loading  station.  Several 
attempts  in  pneumatic  street  traction  were  made  in  America, 
but  failed  owing  to  financial  troubles  and  the  successful  intn>> 
duction  of  electric  traction.  It  is  used  very  successfully, 
however,  both  in  Europe  and  !n  America,  in  underground  mine 
haulage,  being  especially  adapted  to  coal  mines,  where  electricity 
would  be  dangerous  from  its  sparks.  The  copper  smelting  works 
at  Anaconda,  Montana,  U.S.A.,  uses  twelve  Urge  pneumatk 
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kKomotivcs  for  charging  the  furnaces,  removing  alag,  &c.  Many 
stone  quarries  have  a  central  plant  for  compressing  air,  whidi 
is  transmitted  through  pipn  extending  to  all  working  points, 
ami  (^)erates  derricks,  hoists,  drills,  stone  cutters,  &c.,  by  means 
oC  motors.  Eveiy  conaiderable  ironworics,  railroad  ^op  or 
foundry  has  its  pneumatic  transmission  plant.  Also  in  the 
erection  of  the  larger  steel  bridges  or  buildings  a  pneumatic 
transmission  system  is  part  of  the  contractor's  outfit,  and  many 
railways  have  a  portable  compressing  plant  on  a  car  ready  to 
be  moved  to  any  point  as  needed. 

Dr  Julius  G.  Pohle,  of  Arizona,  patented  in  z886,  and  intro- 
duced extensively,  the  use  of  compressed  air  for  lifting  water 
directly,  by  admitting  it  into  the  water  colunm.  His  plan  is 
largely  adopted  in*  artesian  wells  that  do  not  flow,  or-  do  not 
flow  as  much  as  desired,  and  is  so  airanged  that  the  air  supply 
has  a  back  pressure  of  ?rater  equal  to  at  least  half  the  lift.  If  it 
is  desired  to  lift  the  water  30  ft.  the  air  is  admitted  to  the 
water  column  at  least  30  ft.  bdow  the  standing  water  surface. 
The  air  admitted  being  so  much  h'ghter  than  the  water  it  dis- 
I^aces,  the  column  60  ft.  high  becomes  lighter  than  the  column 
30  ix.  high  and  is  constantly  released  and  flows  out  at  the  top. 
The  efficiency  of  this  method  is  only  30  to  40%,  depending  on 
the  lift,  but  its  adaptation  to  artesian  wells  renders  it  valuable 
in  many  localities. 

A  remarkable  pneumatic  transmission  system  was  installed 
in  1890  by  Priestly  in  the  Snake  River  Desert,  Idaho, 
U.S.A.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  is  a  diff,  nearly  perpen- 
dicular, about  300  ft.  high.  One  hundred  and  ninety  feet  above 
the  river,  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  cliff,  streams  of 
water  gush  out  from  between  the  bottom  of  the  great  lava  bed 
and  the  hardened  clay  of  the  old  lake  bottom.  Priestly,  without 
knotriedge  of  Pohle's  system,  built  a  pipe  line  down  the  bluff  and 
trained  the  water  into  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  carried  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  air  in  the  form  of  bubbles  along  with 
it  down  the  pipe,  compressing  it  on  the  way.  The  air  was  col- 
lected at  the  bottom  in  a  covered  reservoir,  and  taken  up  the 
diff  again  to  the  lower  part  of  an  inverted  siphon  pipe,  one  side 
of  which  reached  down  from  the  water-supply  about  60  ft.  and 
the  other  side  reached  up  and  over  the  bluff.  Allowing  the  water 
to  fill  both  sides  cf  the  pipe  to  the  leyd  of  the  water-supply,  he 
^^miftpH  his  compressed  air  at  about  75  lb  pressure  into  the 
long  side  of  the  pipe  near  the  bottom,  and  soon  had  water  flowing 
upwards  over  the  diff  and  krigating  a  large  tract  of  rich  lava 
land.  He  haCd  made  a  power,  a  transmission  and  a  motor  plant 
without  a  moving  parL  A  similar  compressor  was  installed 
near  Montreal,  Canada,  in  1896;  another  at  Ainsworth,  British 
Columbia,  in  1898;  and  another  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  U.S.A., 
in  x9oa.  These  are  called  hydraulic  air  compressors  and  show 
an  effidency  of  about  70%.  They  are  particularly  adapted  to 
postioDs  where  there  is  a  large  flow  of  water  with  a  slight  faU  or 


The  actual  transmission  of  power  by  air  from  the  compressor  to 
the  motor  is  idmple  and  effective.  The  air  admits  of  a  vdodty  of 
15  to  so  ft.  per  second  through  pipes,  with  very  slight  leas  by  friction, 
and  conaequefitly  there  is  no  necessity  for  an  expensive  pipe  system 
in  pmpomon  to  the  power  transmitted.  It  is  found  in  practice 
that,  allowing  a  velocity  as  given  above,  there  is  no  noticeable 
diffetence  in  pressure  between  the  compressor  and  the  motor  several 
miles  away.  Light  butt-wdded  tubing  is  largely  used  for  piping, 
and  if  property  put  in  there  is  very  slight  loss  from  leakage,  which, 
ooceover,  can  be  easily  detected  and  stopped.  In  practice,  a 
sponge  with  soap-suds  passed  around  a  joint  furnishes  a  detective 
agency,  the  escaping  air-  blowing  soap  bubbles.  In  good  practice 
there  need  not  oe  more  than  1%  loss  through  leakage  and  1% 
posably  through  friction  in  the  pneumatic  transmission  of  power. 

Air  devdopa  heat  on  compression  and  is  cooled  by  expansion, 
aad  it  espaaos  with  heat  and  contracts  with  cokl.  For  the  purpose 
ef  illustiatioa  suppose  a  cylinder  10  ft  long  contabina  10  cub.  ft. 
ef  air  at  60*  F.,  with  a  frktionless  piston  at  one  end.  If  this  pbton 
be  moved  7\  ft;  into  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  air  b  compressed  to  one- 
qiarter  of  its  volume,  and  none  of  the  heat  developed  by  compression 
be  aflowed  to  escape,  the  air  will  be  under  a  pressure  of  00  lb  per 
square  inch  and  at  a  temperature  of  460*  F.  If  this  air  be  cooled 
down  to  60*  F.  the  pressure  will  be  reduced  to  45  Ih  per  square  inch, 
showing  that  the  beat  produced  in  the  air  itself  dunng  compression 
grets  it  an  additkmal  expansive  force  of  45  lb  per  square  inch.  The 
svenge  foic^^  pressure  in  compressing  this  atr  without  loss  of  heat 


u  91  lb  per  sguare  inch,  whereas  if  all  the  heat  developed 
during  compression  had  been  removed  as  rapidly  as  developed 
the  average  pressure  on  the  piston  would  have  been  only  1 1  lb 
per  square  inch,  showing  that  the  heat  devdoped  in  the  air 
during  compression,  when  not  removed  as  fast  as  developed, 
caused  in  this  case  an  extra  force  of  10  lb  per  square  inch  to  be  used 
on  the  piston.  If  this  heated  air  could  be  transmitted  and  used 
without  any  loss  of  heat  the  extra  force  used  in  compressing  it  could 
be  utilized;  but  in  practice  this  is  impossible,  as  the  heat  is  lost  in 
transmission.  If  the  piston  holding  the  2^cub.  ft.  of  air  at  45  tt>  per 
square  inch  and  at  60*  F.  were  released  the  air  expanding  without 
rccdving  any  heat  would  move  it  back  within  3i  ft  of  the  end  only, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  would  be  lowered  i7o*  F.,  or  to  no*  F. 
below  zero.  ^  If  the  air  were  then  warmed  to  60^  F.  again  it  would 
move  the  piston  the  remaining  3i  ft  to  its  starting  point. 

It  is  seen  that  the  ideal  air-oompressing  machine  is  one  which  will 
take  all  the  heat  from  the  air  as  r^idly  as  it  is  developed  during 
compression.  Such  "  isothermal  compression  "  is  never  reached  in 
practKe,  the  best  work  yet  done  kckm^  10%  of  it.  It  follows  that 
the  most  inefficient  comprising  machine  is  one  which  takes  away 
no  heat  durinj;  compresston^-that  is,  works  by  "  adiabatic  compres- 
sion," which  in  practice  has-  been  much  more  neariv  approached 
than  the  kleal.  It  also  follows  that  the  ided  motor  for  using  com- 
pressed air  is  one  which  will  supply  heat  to  the  air  as  required  when 
It  is  expanding. .  Such  "  isothermal "  expansion  b  often  attained, 
and  sometimes  exceeded^  in  practice  by  supplying  heat  artificially. 
Finally,  the  most  inefficient  motor  for  using  compressed  air  is  one 
which  supplies  no  heait  to  the  air  during  its  expansion,  or  works  by 
adiabatic  expansion,  which  was  long. very  dosdy  approached  by 
most  air  motors.  In  practice  isothermal  compression  is  approached 
by  compressing  the  air  slightly,  then  cooling;  it,  compressing  it  slightly 
again,  and  a^in  cooling  it  until  the  desired  compression  is  com- 
pleted. Thb  b  called  compression  in  stages  or  compound  impres- 
sion. Isothermal  expansion  is  approximatdy  accomplished'  by 
allowing  the  air  to  do  part  of  its  work  (as  expanding  slightly  in  a 
cylinder)  and  then  wanning  it,  then  allowinj^  it  to  do  a  bttle  more 
and  then  warmine  it  again,  and  so  continuing  until  expansion  is 
complete^  It  will  be  seen  that  the  air  b  carefully  cooled  during 
compression  to  prevent  the  heat  it  develops  from  working  against 
compression,  and  even  more  carefully  heated  during  expansion  to 
prevent  loss  from  cold  devdoped  during  expansion.  More  stages 
of  compresnon  of  course  give  a  higher  efficiency,  but  the  cost  of 
machinery  and  frictiom  loisses  have  to  be  considered.  The  reheating 
of  air  is  often  a  disadvantage,  especially  in  mining,  where  there  are 
great  objections  to  having  any  Idnd  of  combustion  underground ; 
but  where  rdieating  is  possible,  as  W.  C.  Unwin  says.  "  for  the 
amount  of  heat  sup^ied  the  economy  realized  in  the  weight  of  air 
used  b  surprising.  The  reason  for  thb  b,  the  heat  supplied  to  the 
air  is  used  nearly  five  times  as  effidently  as  an  equal  amount  of 
heat  employed  in  generating  steam."  Practically  there  b  a  hot- 
air  engine,  using  a  medium  much,  more  effective  than  common  air. 
in  addition  to  a  compressed-air  engine,  making  the  efficiency  of  the 
whole  system  extremdy  high.  (A.  Da  W.  F.) 

IV.— Electrical 
Though  the  older  methods  of  power  transmission,  such  as 
wire  ropes,  compressed  air  and  high-pressure  water,  are  still 
worked  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  the  chief  commercial 
burden  has  fallen  upon  the  electric  generator  and  motor  linked 
by  a  transmission  line.  The  effidency  of  the  conversion  from 
mechanical  power  to  dectrical  energy  and  back  again  b  so  high, 
and  the  fadb'ty  of  power  dbtribution  by  electric  motors  is  so 
great,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  competition  in  any  but  very 
exceptional  cases.  The  largest  single  department  of  dectrical 
power  transmission — that  b,  transmission  for  traction  purposes 
— is  at  present  almost  wholly  carried  on  by  continuous  currents. 
The  usual  voltage  is  500  to  600,  and  the  motors  are  almost  uni- 
versally series-wound  constant-potential  machines.  The  total 
amount  of  such  transmission  in  daily  use  reaches  probably  a 
million  and  a  half  horse  power.  In  long  dbtance  power  trans- 
misdon  proper  continuous  currents  are  not  used  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  owing  mainly  to  the  difficulty  of  generating 
continuous  currents  at  sufficient  pressure  to  be  available  for 
such  work,  and  the  difficulty  of  reducing  such  pressure,  even 
if  it  could  be  conveniently  obtained,  far  enough  to  render  it 
available  for  convenient  dbtribution  at  the  receiving  end  of  the 
line.  Single  continuous  current  machines  have  seldom  been 
built  successfu&y  for  more  than  about  2000  to  3000  volts.  If  at 
the  same  time  they  were  required  to  deliver  any  considerable 
amount  of  dirrent.  About  300  to  500  kilowatts  per  machine 
at  thb  voltage  appears  to  be  the  present  limit,  although  it  is 
by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  use  of  commutating  poles  and 
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other  improvements  may  considerably  increase  these  figures. 
For  distances  at  which  more  than  this  very  moderate  voltage  is 
desirable  one  must  either  depend  on  alternating  currents  or 
use  machines  in  series.  In  American  practice  the  former  alter- 
native is  universally  taken.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  a 
very  creditable  degree  of  success  has  been  achieved  by  adopting 
the  latter,  and  many  plants  upon  this  system  are  in  use,  mostly 
in  Switzerland.  In  these  generators  are  worked  at  constant 
current,  a  sufficient  number  in  series  being  employed  to  give 
the  necessary  electromotive  force. 

Power  TrarumUnon  at  Constant  Current. — In  this  system, 
which  has  been  developed  chiefly  by  M.  Thury,  power  is  trans- 
mitted from  constant  current  generators  worked  in  series,  and 
commonly  coupled  mechanically  in  pairs  or  larger  groups 
driven  by  a  single  prime  mover.  The  individual  generators 
are  woimd  for  moderate  currents,  generally  between  50  and 
150  amperes,  and  deliver  this  ordinarily  at  a  maximum  voltage 
of  3000  to  3500,  the  output  per  armature  sddom  being  above 
300  kw.  For  the  high  voltages  needed  for  long  distance 
transmission  as  many  generators  as  may  be  required  are  thrown 
in  series.  In  the  Moutiers-Lyons  transmission  of  zxo  m., 
the  most  considerable  yet  installed  on  this  system,  there  are 
four  groups,  each  consisting  of  four  mechanically-coupled  genera- 
tors. The  common  current  is  75  amp.,  and  the  maximum 
voltage  per  group  is  about  15,000  volts,  giving  nearly  60,000 
volts  as  the  transmission  voltage  at  maximum  load.  In  the 
St  Maurice-Lausanne  transmission  of  about  35  m.  the  constant 
current  is  150  amp.  and  the  voltage  per  armature  is  3300, 
five  pairs  being  put  in  series  for  the  msirimum  load  voltage  of 
23,000. 

Regulation  in  such  plants  is  accomplished  cither  by  varying  the 
field  strength  through  an  automatic  governor  or  by  similarly  varying 
the  speed  of  the  generators.  Either  method  gives  sufficiently  good 
results.  The  transmission  circuit  is  of  the  simplest  character,  and 
the  power  is  received  by  motors,  or  for  local  distribution  by  motor 
generators,  held  to  speed  by  centrifugal  governors  controlling  field- 
varjring  mechanism.  For  large  output  the  motors,  like  the  generators, 
are  in  groups  mechanically  coupled  and  in  series.  In  the  Moutiers* 
Lyons  transmissbn  motor-generators  are  even  designed  to  give 
a  three-phase  constant  potential  distribution,  and  m  reverse  to 
permit  interchange  of  energy  between  the  continuous  current  and 
several  polyphase  transmission  systema 

The  advantages  of  the  system  realde  chiefly  in  eancr  line  insulation 
than  with  alternating  currents  and  m  the  abolition  of  the  difiiculties 
due  to  line  inductance  and  capacity.  It  isprobably  as  easy  to  insulate 
for  100,000  volts  continuous  current  as  for  50.000  volts  alternating 
current.  Part  of  the  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Utter 
case  the  crest  of  the  E.M.F.  wave  reaches  neariy  75,000  volts,  and  in 
addition  static  effects  and  minor  resonant  rise  of  voltage  must  be 
reckoned  with.  There  is  some  possibility,  therefore,  of  the  advantage* 
ous  use  of  continuous  current  in  case  very  great  distances,  requinng 
enormous  vdtages,  have  to  be  covered.  In  addition,  a  constant 
current  plant  is  at  full  voltage  only  at  brief  and  rare  periods  of 
maximum  load  instead  of  all  the  time,  whkh  greatly  increases  the 
average  factor  of  safety  in  insulation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  constant  current  generators  are  rdatively 
expenave  and  of  inconveniendy  small  individual  output  for  large 
transmission  woric,  and  require  very  elaborate  precautions  in  the 
matter  of  insulation.  Theu-  efficiency  is  a  little  less  than  that  of 
large  alternators,  but  the  difference  is  partially  off-set  by  the 
transformerv  used  with  the  latter  for  any  conuderable  vdtage. 
A  characteristic  advantage  of  the  constant  current  system  is  Uie 
extreme  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  the  switching  arranj^ments  as 
compared  with  thecomplicauonand  cost  of  the  ordinary  switch-board 
tor  a  polyphase  station  at  high  voltage.  Comparing  station  with 
station  as  a  whole  it  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  the  pdy- 
phase  system  would  have  any  material  advantage  in  cost  per  kw. 
in  an  average  case.  The  principal  gains  of  the  utemating  systems 
appear  in  the  relative  simplicity  of  the  distribution.  In  dealing  with 
a  few  large  power  units  the  constant  current  system  has  the  best 
of  the  argument  in  efficiency,  but  in  the  ordinary  case  of  widespread 
distribution  for  varied  purposes  the  advantage  is  quite  the  other 

The  high-voltage  constant-current  plant  lends  itself  with  especial 
ease  to  operation,  at  least  in  emergency,  over  a  grounded  circuit.  In 
some  recent  plants,  e.t.  Moutiers-Lyons,  provision  b  made  at  the 
sub-stations  for  grounding  the  central  point  of  the  system  and  either 
line  in  case  of  need,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  voltage  drop  in  working 
grounded  is  found  to  be  within  moderate  and  practicable  limits. 

The  possibilities  of  improvement  in  the  system  have  by  no  means 
been  worked  out,  and  although  it  has  been  ovenhadowed  by  the 


enormous  growth  of  polyphase  transmission  it  must  still  be  coosideicd 
seriously. 

Transmission  by  Alternating  Current. — The  alternating  current 
has  conspicuous  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  whatever  the 
voltage  of  transmission,  the  voltage  of  generation  and  that  of 
distribution  can  be  brought  within  moderate  limits  at  a  very 
high  degree  of  efficiency  by  the  use  of  transformers;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  possible  to  build  alternating-current  generatora 
of  any  required  capacity,  and  for  voltages  high  enough  to  permit 
the  abolition  of  raising  transformers  except  in  unusual  circum- 
stances. At  present  such  generators,  giving  10,000  to  13,500 
volts  directly  from  the  armature  windings,  are  in  common  and 
highly  successful  use;  and  while  the  use  of  raising  transformers 
is  preferred  by  some  engineers,  experience  shows  that  they 
caimot  be  considered  essential,  and  are  probably  not  desirable 
for  the  voltages  in  question,  which  are  as  great  as  at  the  present 
time  seem  necessary  for  the  numerical  majority  of  transmission 
plants.  Polyphase  generators,  especially  in  large  sixes,  can  be 
successfully  wound  up  to  more  than  double  the  figtires  jxist 
mentioned.  The  plant  at  Manojlovac,  Dalmatia,  has  been 
equipped  with  four  30,000  volt  three-phase  generators,  giving 
each  about  5000  kw.  at  42  «  with  430  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  full  load  efficiency  being  94%.  But  for  very  large  trans- 
mission work  to  considerable  distances  where  much  higher 
voltages  are  requisite  such  transformers  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  Alternating  currents  are  practically  employed  in  the 
polyphase  form,  on  account  both  of  increased  generator  output 
in  this  type  of  apparatus  and  of  the  extremely  valuable  proper- 
ties of  the  polyphase  induction  motors,  whidi  furnish  a  ready 
means  for  the  distribution  of  power  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line. 
As  between  two-  and  three-phase  apparatus  the  present  prac- 
tice is  about  equally  divided;  the  transmission  lines  themselves, 
however,  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  worked  three-phase,  on 
account  of  the  saving  of  25%  in  copper  secured  by  the  use  of 
this  system.  Inasmuch  as  transformers  can  be  freely  combined 
vectorially  to  give  resultant  electromotive  forces  having  any 
desired  magnitudes  and  phase  relations  the  passage  imn  two- 
phase  to  three-phase,  and  back  again,  b  made  with  the  utmost 
ease,  and  the  character  of  the  generating  and  receiving  apparatus 
thus  becomes  almost  a  matter  of  indifference.  As  regards  such 
apparatus  it  b  safe  to  say  that  honours  are  about  even:  some- 
times one  system  proves  more  convenient,  sometimes  the  other. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  single-phase  motors  for  the 
varied  purposes  of  general  distribution  has  so  far  prevented  any 
material  use  of  singlerphase  transmission  systems. 

Cetierators  for  Power  Transmission. — ^The  generstors  are  usually 
large  two-  or  three-phase  machines,  and  in  the  majority  of  iostancea 
they  are  driven  by  water-wheels.  Power  transmission  on  a  large 
scale  from  steam  plant  has,  up  to  the  present,  made  00  substantial 

E regress,  save  as  the  networks  of  large  electrical  supply  stations 
ave  in  some  cases  grown  to  cover  rsdii  of  many  miles.  The  siae 
of  these  generators  varies  from  100  or  200  kw.  in  small  plants^ 
up  to  10,000  or  more  in  the  larger  oneSb  Their  cflkiency  ranges 
from  92%  or  theresbouts  in  the  smaller  sixes  up  to  96% 
or  a  fraction  more  in  the  Urgest.  at  full  load.  The  vdtage  of 
these  generators  varies  greatly.  When  raising  transformers  are 
used  it  b  usually  from  no  to  2500  volts;  without  them  the  genera- 
tors are  usually  woundf  for  10,000  to  13.500  volts.  Intermedbte 
voltages  have  sometimes  been  employed,  but  are  radier  passing  out 
of  use,  as  th^  seem  to  fulfil  no  particulariy  useful  purpose.  The 
tendency  at  tne  present  time,  whatever  the  voltage,  is  towards  the 
use  of  machines  with  stationary  armatures  and  revolvii^  fieki 
maf^nets,  or  towards  a  pure  inductor  type  having  all  its  windioss 
stationary.  At  moderate  voltages  such  an  arrangement  b  mere^ 
a  matter  of  oonvenience,  biit  in  nigh-voltage  generators  it  b  practi- 
cally a  necessity.  Low-voltage  machines  are  usu^hr  provided  with 
polyodontal  windings,  these  windings  having  several  separate  arma- 
ture teeth  per  pole  per  phase,  while  the  hl^-voltage  machines  are 
generslly  monodontal:  in  bodi  classes  the  edges  of  the  pole  pieces 
are  usually  chamfered  away  in  such  form  as  to  produce  at  least  a 
close  approxinuttion  to  the  sinusokial  form  for  the  dectroaiocive 
force.  For  this  purpose,  and  to  obtain  a  better  inherent  regulation 
under  variations  of  load,  the  field  magnets  are,  or  should  he,  par^ 
ticulariy  powerful.  In  the  best  modem  senerators  the  variation 
of  electromotive  force  from  no  load  to  full  load,  non-inductsvc,  f 
less  than  10%  at  constant  fiekl  excitation.  Closeness  of  f  ' 
regulation  b  an  important  matter  in  generators  for  ti 
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inasmuch  u  tbete  is  as  yet  no  entirely  successful  method  of  automatic 
vohage  regulation  on  very  larae  units;  and  the  leas  hand  regulation 
the  better.  Moreover,  the  design  which  secures  this  result  also 
tends  to  secure  stability  of  wave  Torm  in  the  electromotive  force,  a 
matter  of  even  greater  unporunoe.  There  has  been  much  discusuon 
as  to  the  best  wave  form  for  use  on  alternating  circuits,  it  having 
been  conclusively  shown  that  for  a  given  fundamental  frequency 
the  stnnsoidal  wave  does  not  give  the  most  economical  use  of  iron 
in  the  transformers.  ^  For  transmission  work,  however,  particularly 
over  long  tines,  this  b  a  matter  of  inconceivably  small  importance 
ooapansd  with  the  stability  and  the  freedom  from  troubin  from 
h^her  hannooks  that  result  from  the  use  of  a  wave  as  nearly  sinu- 
soidal as  can  pombly  be  obtained.  In  every  alternating  dreuit 
the  odd  harmonics  are  considerably  in  evidence  in  the  electromotive 
foree,  eitber produced  by  the  structure  of  the  generator  or  introduced 
by  the  transformers  ana  other  apparatus.  These  are  of  no  particular 
moment  in  work  upon  a  small  scale,  but  in  transmission  on  a  large 
scale  to  long  distances,  or  especially  through  underground  cables, 
they  are,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  consideration  of  the  transmission  line 
itself,  a  serious  menace.  Inasmuch  as  the  periodicity  of  an  alter- 
natii^i  drctiit  must  be  maintained  sennbly  constant  for  successful 
operatioa,  great  care  is  usually  exercised  to  secure  such  governing 
ol  the  prime  movers  as  will  give  constant  speed  at  the  generators. 
This  can  now  be  obtained,  in  all  ordinary  circumstances,  oy  several 
forms  of  sensitive  hydraulic  governors  which  are  now  in  use.  The  mat- 
ter of  absolute  poiodicity  has  not  yet  settled  itself  into  any  final  form. 
Anwrican  practice  is  based  largely  upon  60  cycles  per  second,  which 
is  probably  as  h^h  a  frequency  as  can  be  advantageously  employed. 
Indeed,  even  this  leads  to  some  embarrassment  in  securing  good 
motors  of  moderate  rotative  speed,  and  the  tendency  of  the  frequency 
is  rather  downward  than  upward.  An  inferior  Umit  is  set  by  the 
general  de»rability  of  operating  incandescent  lamps  off  the  trans- 
misaion  circuits.  -  For  this  purpose  the  frequency  should  be  hekl 
above  30  cycles  per  second;  below  this  point,  flickering  of  the  lamps 
becomes  progressively  more  serious,  especially  with  lamps  having 
the  very  slender  metallic  filaments  now  commonly  employed — 
so  serious,  indeed,  as  practicably  to  prohibit  their  successful  use — 
9mA  plants  installed  for  such  low  frequencies  are  generally  confined 
to  motor  practice,  or  to  the  use  of  synchronous  converters,  which  are 
soaevfaat  eauer  to  build  in  large  units  at  low  than  at  high  periodici- 
ties. Occasional  plants  for  railway  and  heavy  motor  service  operate 
at  as  low  as  15  ~,  and  more  at  2^  ~.  Nearly  all  the  general  work 
of  power  transmission,  however,  is  carried  on  between  30  and  60  ~. 
The  inferior  limit  at  which  it  is  possible  successfully  to  operate 
alternating  arc  lamps  is  about  40  •« ;  and  if  these  are  to  be  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  tiansmisskm  systems  the  indications  are  that  practice 
win  tend  to>WBixIs  a  periodicity  above  40  -,  at  which  all  the  accessory 
apparatus  can  be  successfully  operated.  European  practice  is 
based  generalljr  upon  a  freauency  of  50  •«,  which  admirably  meets 
average  conditions  of  distribution. 

Transmissum  Limes. — Power  transmission  lines  differ  from  those 
used  for  general  electric  distribution  principally  in  the  use  of  h^her 
voha^  and  in  the  precautions  entailed  thereby.  The  economic 
prinaoles  of  design  are  precisely  the  same  here  as  elsewhere,  save 
that  tne  conductors  vary  less  in  diameter  and  far  more  in  length. 
Inasmuch  as  transmissian  systems  are  frequently  installed  prior  to 
tbe  existenoe  of  a  well-developed  distribution  system  the  conditions 
of  load  and  the  market  for  the  power  transmitted  can  seldom  be 
ondkted  accurately;  consequently,  the  cases  are  very  rare  in  which 
Kdvin's  law  can  be  applied  with  any  advantage;  and  as  it  is  at 
best  confined  to  determining  the  most  economical  conditions  at  a 
particular  epoch  thu  law  is  probably  of  less  use  in  power  transmisnon 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  electric  distribution.  A  superior  limit 
is  set  to  the  permissible  loss  of  energy  in  the  line  by  the  difficulty 
attendirv  regulation  for  constant  potential  in  case  the  line  loss  is 
considerable.  Tbe  inferior  limit  is  usually  set  by  the  undesirability 
of  too  large  an  investment  in  copper,  and  lines  are  usually  laid  out 
from  tbe  standpoint  of  regulation  rather  than  from  any  other. 
In  ordinary  practice  it  seldom  proves  advantageous  to  allow  more 
than  15%  loss  in  the  line  even  under  extreme  conditbns,  and  the 
cases  are  few  in  which  less  than  S%  ^oaa  is  advisable.  Inese  few 
cases  comprise  those  in  which  the  demand  for  power  notably  over* 
runs  tbe  supply  as  limited  by  the  maximum  power  available  at  the 
generating  station,  and  also  the  few  cases  in  which  a  loss  neater 
than  5  %  would  indicate  the  use  of  a  line  wire  too  small  from  a 
mechanical  standpoint.    It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to  construct 
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long  lines  of  wire  smaller  than  No.  2  American  wire-rauge  6357  in. 
diameter),  although  occasionally  wire  as  small  as  No.  4  (•: 
diameter) 


,  although  occasionally  wire  as  small  as  No.  4  ('aoi  in. 
may  nfely  be  employed.    Smaller  diameter  than  this 

considerable  added  difficulty  of  insukition  in  lines  operated 

at  voltages  in  excess  of  about  50.000.  The  vast  majority  of  trans- 
mission lines  are  composed  d  overhead  conductors.  In  rare 
instances  underground  cables  are  used.  In  single-phase  work  these 
are  preferably  of  concentric  form,  which,  however,  gets  too  com- 
plicated in  the  three-phase  lines  generally  employed  to  secure 
ecomMny  in  copper;  for  the  latter,  triplicate  cables,  lead  dieathed, 
laid  in  glaxed  earthenware  ducts,  seem  to  give  the  best  results. 
On  account  of  tbe  cost  and  the  difficulty  of  repair  of  such  lines  they 
are  not  extennvely  used,  and  cables  have  not  yet  been  produced 
for  tbe  extremely  nigh  voltages  desirable  in  some  very  long  drcuits. 


although  they  are  readily  obtainable  for  voltages  up  to  30.000  or 
40,000.  As  to  the  material  of  the  conductors,  copper  is  almost 
universally  used..  For  very  long  spans,  however,  bronxe  wire  of 
high  tensue  strength  is  occasionally  emplo)red  as  a  substitute  for 
copper  wire,  and  more  rarely  steel  wire ;  aluminium,  too,  is  beginning 
to  come  into  use  for  general  line  work.  Broiue  of  high  tensile 
strength  (say  80.000  to  100,000  lb  per  square  inch)  has  unfortunately 
less  than  half  the  conductivity  of  copper;  and  unless  spans  of  many 
hundred  feet  are  to  be  attempted  it  is  better  to  use  hard-drawn 
copper,  which  gives  a  tensile  strength  of  from  60,000  to  65,000  lb  to 
the  square  inch,  with  a  reduction  m  conductivity  of  only  3  to  d  %. 
As  to  aluminium,  this  metal  has  a  tensile  strength  slightly  less  than 
that  of  annealed  copper,  a  conductivity  about  60%  that  of  copper, 
and  for  equal  conductivity  is  almost  exactiy  one-half  the  weight. 
Mechanically,  aluminium  is  somewhat  inferior  to  copper,  as  its 
coefficient  o!  expansion  with  temperature  a  50%  greater:  and  its 
elastic  limit  b  very  low,  the  metal  tending  to  tane  a  permanent 
set  under  comparatively  light  tension,  and  oeing  seriously  affected 
at  less  than  halt  its  ultimate  tensile  strength,  joints  in  aluminium 
wire  are  difficult  to  make,  since  the  present  methods  of  soldering 
are  little  better  than  cementing  the  metal  with  the  flux;  in  practice 
the  joints  are  purely  roechanioal,  being  usually  made  by  means  of 
tight-fitting  sleeves  forced  into  contact  with  the  wire.  With  suitable 
caution  in  stringing,  aluminium  lines  can  be  successfully  used,  and 
are  likely  to  serve  as  a  useful  defence  against  increase  m  the  price 
of  copper.  Whatever  the  material,  most  important  lines  are  now 
built  of  stranded  cable,  sometimes  with  a  hemp  core  to  give  added 
flexibility. 

With  respect  to  line  construction  the  introduction  >of  high 
voltaees,  say  40,000  and  upwards,  has  made  a  radical  change  in 
the  situation.  The  earlier  traiuimisMon  lines  were  for  rather  low 
voltages,  seldom  above  lojooo.  InsuUtion  was  extremely  easy, 
and  tne  transmission  of  ai^  considerable  amount  of  power  implied 
heavy  or  numerous  conductors.  The  line  construction  therefore 
followed  rather  closely  the  precedents  set  in  telegraph  and  telephone 
construction  and  in  low  tension  electric  light  service.  In  American 
practice  the  lines  were  usually  of  simple  wooden  poles  set  40  to  50 
to  the  mile,  and  carrying  wooden  cross-arms  furnished  with  wooden 
pins  carrying  insulators  of  glass  or  porcelain.  The  poles  were  littie 
larger  than  those  used  in  telegraph  lines,  a  favourite  sixe  being 
a  40*ft.  pole  about  8  in.  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  15  in.  at  the  butt, 
set  6  to  7  ft.  in  the  earth.  Such  poles  commonly  bore  two  cross- 
arms,  the  lower  and  longer  carrying  4  pins,  and  the  shorter  upper 
arm  2  pins,  so  disposed  that  the  upper  pin  on  each  side  of  tbe  pole 
would  form  With  the  nearer  pins  below  an  equilateral  triangle 
18  to  24  in.  on  the  side.  The  poles  therefore  carried  two  three- 
phase  circuits  one  on  eithor  ride,  one  or  both  circuits  being  spiralled. 
In  European  practice  iron  poles  have  been  more  frequently  used, 
again  foUowing  rather  dosefy  the  model  of  telegraph  practice,  with 
similar  spacii^;  of  poles,  and  with  insulators,  usually  of  porcelain, 
somewhat  enlarged  and  improved  over  telegraph  and  electric  light 
insulators,  and  spaced  somewhat  more  widely.  As  between  wooden 
and  steel  poles,  tne  latter  are  of  course  the  more  durable  and  much 
the  more  costiy.  The  difference  in  cost  depends  largely  on  the 
locality,  and  ultimately  on  the  life  of  the  wooden  poles.  This  ranges 
from  two  or  three  up  to  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  bitter  figures  only 
in  favourable  soils  and  when  the  lower  ends  of  the  poles  nave  been 
thoroughly  treated  with  some  preservative.  Under  such  conditions 
wood  u  often  ultimately  the  cheaper  material. 

The  use  of  very  high  voltages  results  in,  fof  all  moderate  powcre, 
the  use  of  small  and  consequently  light  wires  and  in  the  necessity  for 
heavy,  large  and  costly  insubtors.  For  security  against  leakage  and 
failure  it  becomes  desirable  to  reduce  the  numer  of  insulation 
points,  and  with  the  resulting  lengthening  of  span  to  design  the  line 
as  a  medianical  structure.  A  transmission  line  is  subject  to  three 
sets  of  stresses.  The  most  considerable  are  those  due  to  the  longi- 
tudinal pull  of  the  catenary  depending  on  the  weight  and  tension  of 
the  wires.  Under  ordinary  conditions  these  strains  are  balanced 
and  come  into  play  only  when  there  is  breakage  of  one  or  more 
wires  and  conaeouent  unbalancing.     It  has  been  i  the  common 


so  to  design  the  spans  as  to  be  subject  to  larger  stresses. 

There  is  aUn  lateral  stress  on  a  line  due  to  wind  acting  upon  the 
poles  and  wires,  the  latter  amounting  to  little  unless  their  diameter 
is  increased  by  a  coating  of  sleet,  a  condition  which  gives  maximum 
stresses  on  the  line,  wind  then  tends  to  push  the  line  over,  and  4t 
also  increases  the  longitudinal  stresses,  being  added  geometrically 
to  the  catenary  stress.  The  actual  possibility  of  wind  pressure  is 
very  generally  over-estimated,  and  has  resulted  in  much  needlessly 
costly  construction.  In  the  first  place,  save  for  actual  tornadoes, 
for  which  no  estimates  can  be  given,  even  the  highest  winds  at  the 
level  of  any  ordinary  transmission  line  are  of  modest  actual  vekxdity. 
It  is  probable  that  no  transmission  line  save  on  mountain  peaks  at  a 
very  hi^h  elevation  is  ever  exposed  to  an  actual  wind  velocity  of 
75  m.  per  hour,  and  only  at  intervals  of  yean  is  a  velocity  of  even 
60  tik  reached  near  the  grqund  level.  Further,  the  maximum  wind 
velocities  are  practically  never  reached  at  very  low  temperatures 
when  the  line  is  under  its  maximum  catenary  atreas,  and  sleet 
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formation,  which  takes  place  only  within  a  yeiy  limited  temperature 
raMe,  is  practically  unknown  under  conditions  of  maximum  wind. 

The  relation  of  wind  velocitj^  to  pressure  in  case  of  a  suspended 
wire  or  cable  may  be  approximately  expressed  by  the  equation 
P— O'OoasV,  where  P  is  tne  pressure  per  square  foot  of  projected 
area  of  cablci.  and  V  is  the  actual  wind  velocity  in  miles  per  hour. 
Except  for  sleet  conditions  the  wind  pressure  is,  then,  a  matter  of 
little  concern.  -  At  times  sleet  may  accumulate  on  bare  wires  to  a 
thickness  of  half  an  inch  to  an  inch.  Even  under  these  conditions 
the  lateral  stability  of  the  line  is  a  matter  of  less  concern  than 
the  added  component  of  stress  in  the  catenary.  The  third  dement 
of  line  stress,  the  actual  crushing  stress  of  the  wire  kiad,  is  of  no 
consequence  in  high  voltage  transmission  work. 

In  scientific  line  design  the  best  example  has  been  set  by  the 
Italian  engineers,  who,  realizing  that  the  longitudinal  strains,  which 
are  very  severe  in  case  of  breakage  of  spans  rigidly  supfwrted  from 
pole  to  pole,  are  immediately  relieved  by  a  slight  increase  in  catenary 
drop,  have  introduced  the  principle  of  longitudinal  flexibility. 
The  poles  or  towers  of  structural  steel  are  so  designed  as  to  be 
fairly  stiff  against  lateral  pressure  and  are  ^ven  secure  foundation 
a^nst  overturning,  but  are  deliberately  designed  to  deflect  length- 
wise the  line  in  the  extreme  case  of  breaicage  <n  wires  so  as  at  once  to 
relieve  the  catenary  tension  without  passing  their  elastic  limit. 
In  this  way  complete  security  is  attained  with  a  minimum  of  material 
and  expense. 

In  recent  construction  both  in  America  and  Europe  the  tendency 
is  to  use  steel  poles  or  towers  of  ample  height.  40  to  60  ft.  and  spans 
ranging  from  300  to  600  ft.,  occasionally  more.  The  catenary  drop 
allowed  is  conadcrable,  often  3  to  4%  of  the  span  length.  Cross- 
arms  and  pins,  when  used,  are  commonly  of  iron  or  steel,  and  the 
interiore  of  the  insulators  are  therefore  fahly  at  earth  potential. 
The  insulators  are  of  dense  and  hard-baked  porcelain,  built  up  of 
three  or  four  shells  cemented  together  to  form  a  whole,  with  several 
deep  petticoats  to  protect  the  mner  surfaces  from  wettins.  Such 
insulators  may  be  la  to  18  in.  in  diameter  over  all,,  and  from  top 
groove  to  base  a  little  more.  If  well  designed  and  made,  insulators 
of  this  type  can  endure  even  under  very  neavy  precipitation  alter- 
nating voltages  of  60.000  to  100,000  effective  without  flashing  over, 
and  (fouble  these  figures  when  dry.  For  line  voltages  above  60,000 
to  70,000  it  is  apparent  that  the  insulating  factor  of  safety  would 
be  seriously^  reduced,  and  some  recent  lines  nave  been  equipped  with 
suspension  insulators.  These  are  in  effect  porcelain  bells  from  10  in. 
diameter  upward  strung  tofi;ether  like  a  string  of  Japanese  gongs. 
The  bells  are  all  the  same  size  and  are  spaced  about  a  foot  apart, 
the  suspendons  being  variously  designed.  These  insulating  ^ups 
can  be  as  large  as  need  be,  and  it  is  easy  to  push  the  aggregate  insula- 
tion reustance,  both  dry  and  wet,  far  beyond  the  figures  just  men- 
tioned. This  suspennon  requires  hieher  poles  than  the  ordinary, 
but  allows  a  considerable  amount  of  longitudinal  back  lash,  in  case 
a  wire  bums  off.  Too  extensive  slip  along  the  line  b  checked  by 
guys  fitted  with  strain  insulators,  like  the  suspension  onM,  fit  suitable 
intervals.  The  suspennon  insulator  gives  piomise  of  successful  use 
of  voltages  much  higher  than  100,000  volts.  The  wires  on  high 
voltage  systems  are  generally  widely  spaced :  very  seldom  less  than 
2  ft.  between  centres,  and  for  the  higher  voltages  somethii^  like  i  ft. 
for  each  10,000  volts. 

Voltage. — ^The  most  important  factor  in  the  economy  of  the  con- 
ducting system  is  the  actual  voltage  used  for  the  transmission. 
This  varies  within  very  wide  limits.  For  transmissions  only  a  few 
miles  in  length  the  pressures  employed  may  be  from  3000  to  5000 
volts,  but  for  the  serious  work  of  power  transmisaon  less  than  10,000 
volts  are  now  seldom  used.  This  pressure,  under  all  ordinary  con- 
ditions and  in  all  ordinary  climates,  can  be  and  is  used  with  complete 
success,  and  apparently  without  any  greater  difiicultv  than  would 
be  encountered  at  much  lower  voltage.  It  is  regarded  as  the  stan- 
dard transmisuon  voltage  in  American  practice  for  short  distances 
up  to  10  or  15  m.  Beyond  this,  and  sometimes  even  on  shorter 
lines,  it  is  greatly  increased;  up  to  30,000  volts  there  seems  to  be  no 
material  difficulty  whatever  in  effecting  and  maintaining  a  sufficient 
insulation  of  the  line.  In  the  higher  voltages  there  were  in  1908  more 
than  fifty  plants  in  regular  operation  at  40,000  volts  and  above. 
Of  these  more  than  a  score  are  operated  at  60,000  volts  and  above. 
The  highest  wdrktng  voltage  employed  in  1909  was  110,000  volts, 
which  was  successfully  us«l  in  two  American  plants:  that  of  the 
Grand  Rapids — Muskegon  (Michigan)  system,ana  in  the  transmission 
work  of  the  Central  Colorado  system.  These  both  employ  suspen- 
sion insulators  with  five  bells  in  series,  and  operate  with  no  more 
trouble  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  systems  uang  ordinarily  high  voltages. 
The  Rio  de  Janeiro  transmission  system,  operates  at  88,000  volts 
with  large  porcelain  insulators,  I7'«  in.  in  over-all  diameter  and  10*75 
in  height,  carried  on  steel  pins;  the  Kern  River  (California)  plant 
at  75.000  volts  with  similar  construction;  the  Missouri  River  Power 
Co.  (Montana)  at  70.000  volts,  using  glass  insulators  on  wooden  pins 
saturated  with  insulating  material.  There  is  no  especial  difficulty 
in  building  transformers  for  still  higher  pressures,  the  real  problem 
lying  in  tne  insulation  of  the  line.  Taken  as  a  whole  these  high 
voliage  lines  have  given  good  service,  those  near  the  upper  limit 
doing  apparently  as  well  as  those  near  the  lower,  owing  to  more 
careful  preccutions  in  construction.     Likewise  the  distances  of 
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transmission  have  steadily  risen.  There  are,  all  told,  neariy  a  score 
of  power  transmissions  over  100  m.  in  length,  the  longest  distance 
yet  covered  being  from  De  Sabla  to  Sausalito  (California^,  a  distance 
of  332  m.  This,  like  most  other  long  American  transmissions,  is  at 
60'>',  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  over  such  distances 
there  seems  to  be  very  little  evidence  of  trouble  due  to  frequency. 
In  point  of  fact,  those  who  have  had  the  roost  experience  with  long 
distance  transmission  are  the  last  to  worry  about  the  difficulties 
of  using  alternating  current.  Some  unusual  phenomena  turn  up 
in  high  voltage  worL  but  they  are  rather  internting  than  alarming. 
The  fines  become  sdl-luminous  from  "  coronal  "  dischaige  at  a  little 
above  30,000  volts,  and  at  40,000  or  50,000  volu  the  pnenomcnon, 
which  is  sometimes  aggravated  by  nsotUMCt,  becomes  of  a  striking, 
not  to  say  startling,  character.  At  above  100,000  volts  this  coronal 
discharge  must  be  given  serious  consderation. 

Resonance,  in  substance,  is  due  to  ^nchronism  of  the  periodic 
electromotive  force,  or  a  harmonic  thereu,  with  the  electro-magnetic 
timenronstant  of  the  system.  The  frequency  of  the  currents 
actually  employed  in  transmission  work  is  so  low  that  resonance 
with  the  fundamental  frequency  must  be  extremely  rare;  resonance 
with  the  harmonics  is,  however,  common — much  commoner  than  is 
generally  supposed.  In.  every  electromotive  force  wave  the  odd 
harmonics  are  more  or  less  in  evidence,  particularly  the  third,  fifth 
and  seventh.  If  the  dectromotive  foroe  wave  depsits  notably  from 
a  nnusoidal  form,  traces  of  harmonics  up  to  at  wast  the  isth  may 
generally  be  found;  the  third,  seventh  and  the  alternate  higher  har- 
monics are  manifest  in  flattening  the  crest  of  the  wave.  Supposins. 
what  is  seldom  quiter  true,  that  the  harmonics  are  symmetrically 
disposed  in  phase  with  the  fundamental,  all  the  harmonics  tend 
somewhat  to  devate  the  shoulden  of  the  wave;  a  wave,  therefore, 
with  peaked  shoulden  and  a  depression  in  the  centre  is  certain  to  be 
affected  by  harmonics,  while  if  it  has  a  high  central  crest,  there  is 
evidence  of  great  predominance  of  the  fifth  and  higher  barmonicsL 
Generally  the  harmonics  are  slightly  out  of  phase  with  the  fundamen- 
tal, so  that  the  wave  is  both  dek)rmed  and  unsyrometrkal.  As  to  the 
amplitude  of  these  harmonics,  the  third  is  usually  the  largest,  and 
may  sometimes  in  commercial  machines  amount  to  as  much  as  20% 
of  the  amplitude  of  the  fundamental,  and  freqocndy  10%.  Ln 
machines  giving  nearly  sinusmdal  waves  it  is  of  course  much  less, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  even  the  seventh  and  higher  harmonics 
producing  variations  as  great  as  5%.  Since,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  rise  in  electromotive  force  due  to  resonance  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  harmonks,  and  the  chance  of 
getting  it  increases  rapidlv  with  the  presence  of  those  of  the  h^her 
orden,  the  desirability  01  using  the  ckMest  possible  approximatioa 
to  a  sinusoidal  wave  is  self-evident.  The  greater  the  inductance 
and  capacity  of  the  system  and  the  less  its  ohmic  resistance, 
the  greater  the  chance  of  getting  serious  resonance.  As  repsrds 
the  distributed  capacity  and  inductance  due  to  the  line  alone,  the 
ordinary  conditions  are  not  at  all  formidable;  the  general  effect 
of  such  distributed  capacity  and  inductance  is  to  produce  in  the 
system  a  series  of  static  waves,  their  length  varying  inversely  with 
the  frequency.  At  commercial  frequencies  the  wave  length  is  very 
great,  so  great  tlult  even  in  the  longest  lines  at  present  employed 
only  a  small  fraction  of  a  nngle  wave  length  appean;  Uie  total 
length  of  the  line  is  generally  much  less  than  one  quarter  iht  com- 
plete wave  length,  and  the  only  notable  effect  is  a  moderate  rise  of 
potential  akmg  the  line.  The  time-constant  of  the  alternating 
circuit  is  T  ■> -00639  V  (LC),  where  L  is  the  absolute  self-induction 
in  henrys  and  C  the  capaaty  in  microfarads;  and  if  the  frequency, 
or  a  marked  harmonic  thereof,  coincide  with  this  tinae-period. 
resonance  may  safely  be  looked  for,  and  resonance  of  the  harmonics 
may  appear  conspicuously  in  lines  of  ordinary  lengths.  The  fotlofw- 
ing  table  gives  the  values,  both  L  and  C.  per  mile  of  three-phase 
circuit,  of  thfc  sizes  (American  wire-gauge)  ordinarily  employed  for 
transmission  circuits,  the  wires  being  assumed  to  be  strung  48  in. 
apart  and  about  the  height  already  indicated : — 


Size  No. 

Diameter. 

L. 

C. 

Inch. 

0000 

0-460 

0-00313 

0-0167 

000 

0-410 

0-00333 

0-0164 

00 

0365 

0-00338 

o-oi6o 

0-335 

0-00336 

0-0157 

0-380 
0-358 

000338 

OK)i54 

000347 

0-0151 

0-339 

0-00351 

0-0148 

0-304 

000358 

00145 

In  cases  where  underground  cables  form  a  part  of  the  system,  the 
above  values  of  C  are  very  largely  increased,  and  the  probability  of 
resonance  is  in  proportion  enhanced.  A  still  further  complication 
is  introduced  by  the  capacity  and  inductance  of  the  apparatus  used 
upon  the  system,  which  may  often  be  far  greater  than  that  due  to  the 
entire  line,  even  if  the  latter  be  of  condderable  length.  In  pmnt  of 
fact,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  resonance  due  to  the  distributed 
capacity  and  inductance  of  the  overhead  line  alone  is  of  rare  occur> 
rcnce  and  generally  of  trivial  amount,  while  it  is  equally  probable 
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that  reatMUux  due  to  localized  capacity  and  inductance  other  than 
that  ol  the  line  conductors  may,  and  often  does,  cause  very  aerious 
disturbances  upon  the  system.  The  subject  has  never  been  ade- 
qnatdy  investigated,  bat  the  tendency  towards  formidable  sparking 
and  aicing  at  various  points  on  long-distance  transmission  systems 
is  generally  far  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  consideration 
of  the  nominal  voltaees  alone.  The  conditions  may  be  stiU  further 
cofflpticated  by  the  effect  of  earths  or  open  circuits,  which  sometimes 
may  (Koduoe,  temporarily,  appalling  resonance  phenomena,  through 
brin^uig  into  action  the  capacity  and  inductance  of  the  apparatus 
and  utrodudng  surges.  In  ordinary  workinff  the  resonance  of  the 
harmonics  is  not  very  conspicuous,  and  the  tact  that  it  occurs  not 
systematically,  but  only  in  special  ways  and  under  spedal  condltwns, 
indicates  more  strongly  than  anything  else  that  the  vital  point  is 
not  the  time-constant  of  4he  line  atone,  but  those  of  the  apparatus 
ooonected  thereta  A  definite  and  persistent  tendency  towards 
resonance  ma/  sometimes  be  effectively  checked  by  the  introduction 
of  suitable  inductance  in  the  parts  of  the  system  roost  seriously 
affected,  but  the  best  general  pdicy  is  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
the  presence  of  the  higher  harmonics  which  are  the  chief  sources  of 
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/  allied  to  and  connecced  witn  rtsonance  a  the  phenomenon 
known  as  *'  surging,"  which  is  due  to  the  discharge  of  the  electro- 
magnetic energy  stored  in  a  circuit  containing  inducUnce  and  capa- 
city when  that  circuit  is  broken.  This  dischar^  is  an  oscillatory 
one,  ^ng  on  with  decreasing  amplitude  until  it  is  frittered  away 
by  reststanoe  and  other  sources  of  loss.  Its  frequency  b  that  of  the 
system  affected,  and  the  surge  may  get  reinforcement  from  resonance 
proper.  It  is  suflBdently  serious  00  its  merits,  however,  since  the 
resulting  rise  of  voluge  increases  directly  with  the  current  and 
may  produce  terrific  results  when  the  break  comes  as  the  result  of  a 
short  circuit.  Minor  surging  occurs  when  there  is  a  sudden  and 
violent  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  circuit  even  without  an  actual 
break.  Satk  a  change  produces  an  impulsive  redistribution  of 
energy  that  may  give  a  sharp  rise  in  voltage.  Every  i^int  of  abrupt 
variation  in  the  electrical  constant  on  the  system  is  liable  to  be 
affected  by  minor  surges.  Such  disturbances  when  trivial  are 
commonly  referred  to  as  "  static"  Surging,  depending  as  it  does 
00  the  current  ruptured,  may,  and  indeed  Mten  does,  give  particulariy 
formidable  effects  on  circuits  of  moderate  voltage,  while  on  high 
voltage  transmiasbn  circuits  the  usually  moderate  current  and  the 
larae  margin  of  safety  in  the  insulation  are  important  ameliorating 
inflne 


liainitHotice. — Transmission  lines  are,  when  practicable,  laid  out 
throng^  open  country,  and  along  roads  whidi  furnish  easy  access 
for  iittpectaon  and  repairs.  The  chief  sources  of  danger  in  temperate 
dinaates  are  mechanical  injury  from  the  falling  of  branches  ot  trees 
across  the  circuits,  sleet  and  wind  storms,  and  lightning.  The  first- 
mentioned  difficulty  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  dear,  so  far  as 
possible,  of  wooded  country,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that,  at 
the  volta^  customarily  used  for  transmission,  a  twig  the  size  of  a 
lead-penal  falling  across  the  wires  may  set  up  ardns,  and  it  will 
end  oy  burning  the  wires  completely  off — not  directly  by  funon^ 
but  by  persistent  ardng.  A  properly  constructed  overhead  line  is 
practically  safe  against  all  storms,  save  those  of  most  extraordinary 
violenoe,  and  with  care  may  be  made  secure  even  agpant^t  these. 
As  a  matter  of  practice,  interruptions  of  service  upon  transmission 
systems  are  very  rarely  due  to  trouble  upon  the  main  line  itself, 
bat  are  far  more  likdy  to  occur  in  some  part  of  the  distributing 
syscem.  The  most  dangerous  oombinatk>n  ot  circumstances  is  a  sleet 
storm  sufficient  to  coat  the  wires  with  ice,  followed  by  heavy  winds ; 
if  the  line,  however,  is  constructed  with  proper  factors  01  safety, 
beariiw  tlus  particular  danger  in  mind,  there  need  be  very  little 
fear  oiserious  results.  Lightning  is  a  much  more  formidable  enemy. 
Tbe  lightning  discharges  observed  upon  electric  drcuits  are  of  two 
ceneru  descriptions:  first,  a  direct  oischarge  of  lightning  upon  the 
nx»e,  more  or  less  severe,  and  always  to  be  dreaded:  ana  secondly, 
induced  discharges  due  to  lightning  flashes  which  do  not  hit  the  line, 
or  to  static  disturbances  which  may  or  may  not  produce  actual 
Bghtning.  Discharges  of  the  former  class  are  vastly  more  severe 
than  those  of  the  latter,  and,  fortunatdy,  are  somewhat  rare.  They 
nay  actually  shatter  the  line,  or  may  distribute  themselves  along  it 
for  a  oonaiderable  distance,  leaping  from  wire  to  pole,  and  thence  to 
earth,  without  actually  damaging  the  line  to  any  marked  degree. 
The  noduced  discharges  are  fdt  pnndpally  in  the  apparatus,  causing 
many  of  tbe  bum-outs  observed  in  transformers  and  generators. 
There  is  no  complete  protection  against  the  effects  of  lightning  upon 
tbe  apparatus.  Even,  the  best  lightning  arresters  are  palliatives 
rather  than  preventives.  If,  however,  a  number  of  arresters  are 
pot  in  paralld,  with  reactance  coils  between  them  on  the  way 
towards  the  apparatus,  the  vast  majority  of  lightning  discharges, 
to  whatever  cause  they  may  be  due,  will  be  deflected  harmlessly 
to  earth.  Bioreover,  the  apparatus  itself  has  a  considerable  power 
of  resistance,  due  to  its  high  insulation.  The  ends  of  the  line  should 
be  very  thoroughly  protected  by  such  lightning  arresters,  and  other 
pcrints»  such  as  prominent  devations  along  the  line,  should  receive 
simnar  additional  protection.  In  some  cases  a  substantial  sted-wire 
cable  stretched  along  the  tops  of  the  poles  several  feet  above  the  line 
wires  ami  well  grounded  at  frequent  intervals  has  been  found 
very  advantayeoua.   With  the  best  ptoCection  at  preseot  available. 


lightning  is  not  a  serious  menace  to  oontlnoity  of  service,  and  the 
apparatus  of  the  distributing  system  is  far  mors  difficult  to  protect 
than  the  main  line  and  its  apparatus. 

Sub-Uations. — In  most  long-distance  transmisrion  work  the  trans- 
mission line  itsdf  terminates  in  a  sub-station,  which  bears  to  the 
general  distribution  system  predsdy  the  same  relations  triiich  are 
borne  by  a  central  dectric  supply  sution  to  its  distributing  lines. 
Such  a  sub-station  should  be  treated,  in  fact,  as  a  central  station, 
reodving  its  electric  energy  from  a  distance  instead  of  employing 
local  generators  driven  by  prime  movers.  The  design  of  the  sub- 
station, however,  is  somewhat  different  from  that  <»  the  ordinary 
central  station.  The  transmission  lines  terminate  generally  in  a 
bank  of  reducing  transformers,  bringing  the  voltage  from  the  10,000 
or  higher  voltage  employed  upon  the  line  to  the  aooo  or  more 
generally  used  in  the  disuibution.  These  transformers  are  usually 
Urge,  and  thdr  magnitude  should  be  determined  by  the  same  con- 
siderations which  apply  to  determining  the  dze  of  the  units  to  be 
employed  in  a  generating  station.  The  general  rule  to  be  followed 
is  that  the  separate  units  shall  be  of  such  size  that  one  of  them  may 
be  dispensed  with  without  serious  inconvenience.  In  the  case  of 
transformers,  the  unit  in  two-  or  three-phase  working  b  the  bank  of 
transformers,  which  must  be  used  together.  In  Continental  practice 
three-phase  redudng  transformers  are  frequently  made  to  indude 
all  three  phases  in  a  single  structure;  thb  practice  is  less  frequently 
followed  in  American  plants,  separate  translormeiv  being  more  often 
used  in  each  phase.  In  thu  case,  two  or  three  transformers,  accord- 
ing as  the  two-  or  three-phase  system  b  used,  constitute  a  single 
transformer  unit  in  the  sense  just  mentioned.  If  a  change  b  to  be 
made  from  three-phase  line  to  two-phase  distribution,  the  change 
is  made  by  the  appropriate  vector  connexion  of  the  transformers. 
The  full-load  effidency  of  large  sub-station  transformers  b  commonly 
97  to  ^%.  In  any  case,  the  sub-station  b  furnished  with  voltage 
regulating  apj^iances,  to  enable  the  voltage  upon  the  distribution 
lines  to  be  held  constant  and  uniform.  These  regulators  are,  in 
practice,  transformers  with  a  variable  transformation  ratio.  This 
IS  obtained  in  diven  ways— sometimes  by  changing  the  inductive 
rdations  of  the  primary  and  secondary  coils,  sometimes  by 
changing  the  rdative  number  of  effective  turns  in  primary  and 
seconda!^.  Sets  of  these  inductive  regulators  enable  the  voltage 
to  be  controlled  over  a  sufficiently  wide  range  to  secure  uniform 
potential  on  the  sjrstem,  and  with  a  degree  of  delicacy  that 
obviates  any  undesirable  changes  in  voltage.  The  regulation 
b  usually  manual,  no  automatic  regulator  yet  having  proved 
entirely  satisfactory.  In  very  large  systems  it  is  worth  noting 
that  tne  so-called  sidn  effect  '*  in  alternating  current  conductors 
may  become  conspicuous.  In  the  transmission  circuits  them- 
selves the  wires  ore.  in  practice,  never  large  enough  to  produce 
any  sensible  difference  in  conductivity  for  continuous  and  for  alter- 
nating currents.  In  the  heavy  omnibus-ban  of  a  large  sub-station 
thb  immunity  may  not  be  continued,  but  in  such  cases  flat  strips 
are  frequently  employed.  If  these  are  not  more  than,  say.  a  centi- 
metre in  thickness,  the  "  skin  effect  "  b  practically  insignificant  for 
all  frequencies  used  commercially.  Not  infrequently  the  sub-station 
also  contains  devices  for  the  changing  of  alternating  to  continuous 
current,  usually  synchronous  converters  feeding  cither  traction 
system  or  dectric  lighting  mains.  Beyond  these  converters  the 
system  becomes  an  ordinary  continuous-Current  system,  and  is 
treated  as  such.  When  very  dose  regulation  b  necessary,  motor- 
generatora  are  often  preferred  to  synchronous  converters.  Series 
arc  lighting  from  transmission  drcuits  b  a  much  more  serious 
problem.  At  the  present  time  two  methods  are  in  vogue:  first, 
the  operation  of  continuous-current  series-arc  machines  by 
synchronous  or  induction  motors  driven  from  the  transmission 
system;  and,  secondly,  series  alternating  apparatus  for  feeding 
alternating  arcs.  This  apparatus  consists  dther  'of  constant- 
current  transfonnen  with  automatically  moving  secondaries, 
or  of  inductive  regulaton,  also  automatic  in  their  action, 
supplemented  by  transformen  to  supply  them  with  the  necessarily 
rather  high  voltage  emplo}^  for  arc  distribution.  As  between 
these  two  systems  practice  b  at  present  divkied;  electrically,  the 
alternating  apparatus  gives  a  rather  higher  real  efficiency,  but  in- 
volves the  use  of  alternating  arcs,  whk:h  are  somewhat  less  effidcnt. 
watt  for  watt,  as  light  producers  than  the  continuous-current  arcs. 
The  apparatus,  however,  requires  practically  no  care,  while  the  arc 
machines,  driven  by  motors,  require  the  same  amount  of  care  as  if 
they  were  driven  by  other  power.  Arc  light  transformers,  however, 
are  likely  to  have  low  power  factors,  hardly  above  o-8  at  full  load, 
and  rapidly  falling  off  at  lower  loads.  Synchronous  rectifiera 
changing  the  alternating  current  into  a  unidirectional  current,  suit- 
able for  useVith  arc  lights,  have  been  employed  with  some  success, 
but  not  to  any  considerable  extent.  They  are  satisfactory  in  avoid- 
ing the  use  otaltemating  currents  in  the  arc,  and  consume  but  little 
energy  in  the  transformation  from  one  form  of  current  to  the  other, 
but  involve  the  use  of  static  transfonnen  automatically  giving  con- . 
stant  current,  which  are  somewhat  objectionable  on  the  score  of  low- 
power  factor.  Mercury  recttfien  are  now  used  rather  cxtenavdy 
and  give  excellent  results,  although  they  are  as  yet  of  somewhat 
uncertain  life,  and,  like  the  synchronous  rectifien,  require  special 
transformen  when  worked  at  constant  current.  In  Continental 
practice  arc  lights  are  almost  universally  worked  off  constant 
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potential  dfcutts,  and  hence  the  difficultiea  juft  cooadcred  are  fpr 
the  mcwt  part  peculiar  to  American  systems. 

Distances  of  Transmission. — ^The  ultimate  determining  factor  in 
the  distance  to  which  power  can  be  commercially  transmitted  is 
the  economic  side  ot  the  transmission,  the  maximum  distance  bdng 
the  maximum  distance  at  which  the  transmission  will  pay.  As  a 
mere  ennneering  feat  the  transmission  of  power  to  a  distance 
of  many  liundred  miles  is  perfectly  feasible,  and,  jud^ng  from  the 
data  available,  the  phenomena  encountered  in  increasmg  the  len^h 
of  lines  have  not  been  of  such  character  as  to  cause  any  hesitation 
in  going  still  farther,  provided  the  increase  is  commercially  feasible. 
In  American  practice,  it  is  within  the  truth  to  say  that  nearly  all 
transmissions  of  reasonable  size  (say  a  few  hundred  kilowatts)  to 
distances  of  twenty  miles,  or  less,  arc  pretty  certain  to  pay.  At 
distances  up  to  fifty  miles,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  ^wer  can 
be  delivered  at  prices  which  will  enable  it  to  compete  with  power 
totally  generated  by  steam.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  (on  a 
large  scale — several  thousand  kibwatts)  the  chances  for  commercial 
success  are  still  good.  The  larger  the  amount  of  power  transmitted, 
the  better  on  the  whole  is  the  commercial  outlook.  The  longest 
one  yet  operated  has  already  been  noted,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
commercial  success.  In  certain  localities  where  the  cost  of  fuel 
is  extremely  high,  transmissions  of  several  hundred  miles  may  prove 
successful  from  a  commercial  as  well  as  an  engineering:  standpoint, 
but  the  growth  of  industry,  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  such  a 
transmission,  may  go  on  until,  through  improved  facilities  of  trans* 
port,  the  cost  of  uiel  may  be  greatly  lowered  and  the  economic 
conditions  entirely  changed.  Such  a  modification  of  the  con- 
ditions sometiipca  takes  place  much  more  quickly  than  would  be 
anticipated  at  first  sight,  so  that  when  very  long  distance  trans- 
missions are  under  consideration,  the  permanence  of  the  conditions 
which  will  render  them  profitable  should  be  a  very  serious  subject 
of  consideration.  (L.  Bl.) 

POWIS,  EARLS  AND  MARQUESSES  OF.  Before  the  Norman 
Conquest  the  Welsh  prindpality  of  Powis,  comprising  the 
county  of  Montgomery  and  part  of  the  counties  of  Brecknock, 
Radnor,  Shropshire,  Merioneth  and  Denbigh,  was  subject  to 
the  princes  of  North  Wales.  Early  in  the  xzth  century  it  was 
divided  into  upper  and  lower  Powis.  In  1283  Owen  ap  Griffin, 
prince  of  upper  Powis,  formally  resigned  his  princely  title 
{nomen  et  circulum  principatus)  and  his  knds  to  the  English 
king  Edward  I.  at  Shrewsbury,  and  received  the  lands  again 
as  an  English  baxony.  (See  Montgomeryshire  CoUeciions,  1868, 
vol.  i.).  This  barony  of  Powis  passed  through  female  inherit- 
ance to  the  family  of  Cherleton  and  in  1421  to  that  of  Grey. 
It  fell  into  abeyance  in  1551. 

•  In  1 587  Sir  Edward  Herbert  (d.  x  594) ,  a  younger  son  of  William 
Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  purchased  some  of  the  lands  of  the 
barony,  including  Red  castle,  afterwards  Powis  castle,  near 
Welshpool,  and  in  1629  his  son  William  (c.  1573-1656)  was 
created  Baron  Powis.  William's  grandson,  William,  the  3rd 
baron  (c.  1629-1696),  was  created  earl  of  Powis  in  1674  and 
Viscount  Montgomery  and  marquess  of  Powb  in  1687.  The 
recognized  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  aristocracy  in  Engknd, 
Powis  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  some  of  the  popish  plots 
and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London  from  1678  to  1684. 
He  followed  James  II.  into  exile  and  was  created  duke  of  Powis 
by  the  dethroned  king.  The  English  government  deprived 
him  of  his  esUtes,  but  these  were  restored  to  his  son  William,  the 
2nd  marquess,  in  x  722.  William,  who  had  a  somewhat  chequered 
career  as  a  Jacobite,  died  in  October  1745,  and  when  his  son 
William,  the  3rd  marquess,  died  in  1748  the  titles  became 
extinct. 

In  1748  Henry  Arthur  Herbert  (d.  1772),  who  had  been  made' 
Baron  Herbert  of  Chirbury  in  1743,  was  created  Baron  Powis 
and  earl  of  Powis.  He  allied  himself  with  the  earlier  holders 
of  these  titles,  with  which  family  he  was  distantly  connected, 
by  marrying  Barbara,  a  niece  of  the  3rd  marquess.  The  titles 
became  extinct  a  second  time  when  his  son  Oorge  Edward 
died  in  January  x8ox.  George's  sister  and  heiress,  Henrietta 
Antonia  (X7S8-1830),  married  Edward  Clive  (1754-1829),  son 
and  heir  of  the  great  Lord  Clive.  In  1794  he  was  made  Baron 
Clive  of  Walcot,  and  in  X804,  after  serving  as  governor  of  Madras 
from  1798  to  1803,  he  was  created  Baron  Powis  and  earl  of  Powis. 
His  son  Edward,  the  2nd  earl  (X785-1848),  took  the  name  of 
Herbert  in  1807  in  lieu  of  that  of  Clive.  He  was  a  member  of 
parliament  from  1806  to  1839,  and  was  elected  in  opposition 
to   the  Prince  Consort,  as  chancellor  of  the  university  of 


Cambridge  in  1847.  Hia  second  son  was  Lteut.-General 
Sir  Percy  Egerton  Herbert  .(X822-X876),  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Crimean  War,  and  Sir  Percy's  son,  George  Charles 
(b.  X862),  became  the  4th  earl  in  X89X. 

POWNALU  THOMAS  (X723-1805),  British  colonial  states- 
man and  soldier,  was  bom  at  Saltfleetby,  Lmcolnshuc,  £1^- 
land,  in  1722.  He  was  educated  at  Lincoln  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  X743.  He  entered 
the  office  of  the  lords  conmiissioners  of  trade  and  plantf  tions, 
of  which  his  brother  John  was  then  secretary;  and  in  1753  he 
went  to  America  as  private  secretary  to  Sir  Danvers  C>iboni, 
just  appointed  governor  of  New  York.  Osbom  committed 
suicide  soon  after  reaching  New  York  (Oct.  6),  but  Powxudl 
remained  in  America,  devoting  himself  to  studying  the  con- 
dition of  the  American  colonies.  At  the  Albany  Congress,  in 
X754,  he  met  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  a  life-long  friend^ip 
between  the  two  resulted.  In  X756  he  returned  to  England, 
and  presented  to  Pitt  a  plan  for  a  campaign  against  the  French 
in  Canada,  to  begin  with  the  investment  of  (Quebec  In -1757 
Pitt  appointed  him  governor  of  Massachusetts,^  in  which  office 
he  heartily  supported  Pitt's  policy  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  in  x  7  58  encouraged  the  equipment  of  a  force  of  7000 
men,  to  be  recruited  and  armed  in  New  England;  but  the  French 
power  in  America  once  broken,  Pownall  came  more  directly 
under  the  influence  of  the  lords  of  trade,  and  his  unwillingness 
to  cany  out  the  repressive  policies  of  that  body  caused  his 
transfer  to  the  governorship  of  South  Carolina  in  February  1760. 
This  office  he  held  nominally  for  about  a  year;  but  he  never 
went  to  South  Carolina,  and  in  June  1760  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. In  1762-1763  he  was  commissary-general  of  the  British 
troops  in  Germany.  As  member  of  parliament  for  Tregony  in 
X768-X774  and  for  Minehead  in  X774-X780,  he  at  first  sided 
with  the  Whigs  in  opposing  all  plans  to  tax  the  American 
colonists,  but  he  supported  North's  administration  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence.  He  died  at  Bath 
on  the  25th  of  February  1805.  In  1764  he  published  (at  first 
anonymously)  his  famous  Administration  of  the  Colonies  (other 
editions  appeared  in  X765,  X766,  1768  and  1774),  in  which  he 
advocated  a  union  of  all  British  possessions  upon  the  basis  of 
community  of  commercial  interests. 

For  an  extended  account  of  Pownall's  career  and  a  tHbliagraphy 
of  his  publications  see  Thomas  PotonaU,  M.P.t  F.R.S.  (Ixmdon. 
1908),  by  Charles  A.  W.  Pownall,  a  distant  kinsman,  who  attempts 
to  prove  that  Pownall  was  the  "  author  behind  the  scenes  "  of  the 
"  Letters  of  Junius  "  and  "  that  Francis  was  his  subordinate." 

POTET.  GUILLAUHE  (X473-XS48),  French  magistrate,  was 
bom  at  Angers.  After  practising  successfully  as  a  barrister 
at  Angers  and  Paris,  he  was  instructed  by  Louise  of  Savoy, 
mother  of  the  king,  Francis  I.,  to  uphold  her  ri^ts  against 
the  constable  de  Bourbon  in  1521.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  his  fortunes.  Through  the  influence  of  the  queen-mother 
he  obtained  the  posts  of  advocate-general  (1530)  and  president 
of  the  parlement  of  Paris  (1534).  and  became  chancellor  of 
France  in  1538.  He  was  responsible  for  the  legal  refonn  con- 
tained in  the  ordinance  of  Villers-Cotterets  (X539),  the  object 
of  which  was  to  shorten  procedure.  This  ordered  the  keeping 
of  registers  of  baptisms  and  deaths,  and  enjoined  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  French  language  in  legal  procedure.  With  the  con- 
stable-de  Montmorency  he  organized  an  intrigue  to  ruin  Admiral 
Chabot,  and  procured  his  condemnation  in  X54X;  but  after  the 
admiral  was  pardoned,  Poyet  was  himself  thrown  into  prison, 
deprived  of  his  offices,  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  xoo.ooo  livres. 
He  recovered  his  Vherty  in  X545,  and  died  in  April  1548. 

See  C.  Por£e,  Guittaume  Poyet  (Angers,  1898). 

POYNINQS,  SIR  EDWARD  (1459-1521),  lord  deputy  of  Ire- 
Luid,  was  the  only  son  of  Robert  Poynings,  second  son  of  the 
5th  Baron  Poynings*.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Paston,  and  some  of  her  correspondence  is  to  be  found  in  the 

*  In  September  175c  Pownall  had  been  made  lieutenant-ROveraor 
01  New  Jersey,  but  he  had  little  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  that  province 
and  resigned  soon  after  his  appointment  to  Massachusetts. 
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Past9»  LaUen,  Robert  Pojmings  was  implicated  in  Jack  Cade's 
rebdHon,  and'  Edwazd  was  himself  concerned  in  a  Kentish 
rising  against  Richard  HE.,  which  compelled  him  to  escape  to 
the  Continent.  He  attached  himself  to  Henry,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, afterwards  King  Henry  VII.,  with  whom  he  returned  to 
£nglaod  in  1485.  By  Henry  VII.  Poynings  was  employed 
in  the  wars  on  the  Continent,  and  in  r493  he  was  made  governor 
of  Calais.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to  Ireland  as  lord 
deputy  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Pnncc  Henry,  afterwards  King 
Henry  VIIL  Poynings  immediately  set  about  Anglicizing  the 
government  of  Ireland,  which  he  thoroughly  accomplished, 
after  in^cting  punishment  on  the  powerful  Irish  clans  who 
supported  the  imposture  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  He  then  sam- 
moned  the  celebrated  parliament  of  Drogheda,  which  met  in 
December  1494,  and  enacted  the  "Statutes  of  Drogheda," 
famous  in  Irish  history  as  "  Poynings's  law  "  (see  Statute: 
Irddmd),  which  made  the  Irish  legislature  subordinate  to,  and 
comf^tely  dependent  on,  that  of  England,  till  its  repeal  in  178a. 
After  defeating  Perkin  Warbeck  at  Waterford  and  driving  him 
out  of  Ireland,  Poynings  returned  to  England  in  1496,  and  was 
appointed  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  He  was  employed  both 
in  military  commands  and  in  diplomatic  missions  abroad  by 
Henry  VII.,  and  later  by  Henry  VIIL,  his  most  important 
achievement  being  the  successful  negotiation  of  the  "holy 
league  "  between  England,  Spain,  the  emperor,  and  the  pope, 
in  isrj.  In  rsso  he  was  present  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  he  had  taken  an  active  part. 
He  died  in  1521.  By  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Scot,  Poynings  left 
DO  surviving  issue,  and  his  estates  passed  through  a  collateral 
female  line  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  He  had  several 
illegitimate  children,  one  of  whom,  Thomas  Poynings,  was 
created  Baron  Poynings  in  1545,  but  died  in  the  same  year 
without  heirs. 

See  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  The  History  of  the  Rnrn  of  King  Henry  VII. 
(Lottdoo,  1641);  Richard  Bagwell,  Ireland  under  the  Tudors  (2  vols., 
Loodon,  1885);  J.  T.  Gilbert,  History  of  the  Viceroys  of  Ireland 
(Dublin.  i86§) ;  J.  A.  Froude.  The  Endish  tn  Ireland  (3  vols.,  London, 
1872-1874);  Wilhelra  Busch,  England  under  the  Tudors,  ed.  by  Jamea 
Goiidoer  (London,  1895). 

POYRTBR,  SIR  EDWARD  JOHN,  Bast.  (r836-  ),  English 
painter,  son  of  Ambrose  Poynter,  architect,  was  bom  in  Paris 
on  the  3oth  of  March  1836.  He  pursued  his  art  studies  in 
England  and  in  Paris  (under  Gleyre,  1 856-1 859),  and  exhibited 
his  first  picture  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  r86x.  In  1869,  after 
the  exhibition  of  "  Israel  in  Egypt "  and  "  The  Catapult,"  he 
was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1876, 
the  year  of  "  Atalanta's  Race,"  full  Academician. 

In  the  decorative  arts  he  practised  freely  as  a  designer  in  fresco, 
mosaic,  stained  glass,  pottery,  tile-work  and  the  like.    While  still 

aiiite  a  young  man,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  architect  William 
iarges,  A.R.A.,  to  design  panels  for  his  quaint  Gothic  cabinets; 
Messrs  Powell  obtained  from  him  cartoons  of  designs  for  stained 
glass;  for  the  decoration  of  Waltham  Abbey  church  he  was  employed 
OQ  a  series  of  thirty  important  deagns.  Attracted  by  these.  Dalziel 
Brothers  oommissionca  a  number  of  full-page  drawinn  on  wood 
for  the  illustration  of  their  celebrated-"  Bible  Gallery.  The  car- 
toons for  *'  St  (Seorge  "  and  "  St  David,"  the  mosaic  panels  now 
embellishing  the  outer  bbby  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  were 
produced  in  1870,  and  they  were  followed  by  the  "  Apelles  "  and 
**  Phidias,"  in  the  same  method  of  reproduction,  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum;  by  the  important  series  of  frescoes  in  St  Stephen's, 
Duhrich — scenes  from  the  life  of  the  saint;  by  the  decoration  of  the 
grill  room  at  the  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  with  the  tiles  en 
ccmaitu — an  achievement  strikingly  successful  and  pregnant  with 
resiles.  Always  a  lover  of  water-colour  drawing  and  of  the  art 
of  landscape  painting,  he  was  elected  to  the  Roval  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours  in  1 883.  I  n  1 874  he  designed  the  Ashantee  medal ; 
and  in  1892,  for  the  coinage  of  that  year,  the  reverse  o(  the  shilling 
and  florin,  to  the  obverse  of  Mr  Thomas  Brock.  R.A. 

When  the  art  teaching  centre  of  South  Kensington  was 
fissomlng  the  importance  it  has  since  attained,  Mr  Poynter  was 
appointed  director  for  art  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  principal  of  the  National  Art  IVaining  Schools  (now  the 
Royal  College  of  Art),  and  by  virtue  of  his  vigorous  and 
successful  administration  he  invested  his  office  with  a  distinction 
whicfaf  after  his  resignation  in  x88x,  it  soon  notoriously  lacked. 


The  directorship  of  the  National  Gallery  became  vacant  in 
X&94,  and  Poynter,  profoundly  versed  in  the  works  of  the  Old 
Masters,  especially  of  the  Italian  schools,  was  appointed  to  the 
post,  which  he  held  for  ten  years.  Under  his  rule  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art,  at  Millbank,  presented  by  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Tate,  became  a  department  of  the  National  Gallery,  and 
thither  were  removed  many  pictures  formerly  in  the  British 
rooms  at  Trafalgar  Square,  as  well  as  the  Chantrey  Collection 
from  South  Kensington,  &c.  One  of  the  most  important  services 
by  the  director  was  the  editing  ot  the  great  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  the  National  Gallery  (1889-1900),  in  which  every  picture  in 
the  collection  is  reproduced-^an  unprecedented  achievement  in 
the  annals  of  art-publishing. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  John  Millais  in  1896,  Poynter  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  knighted. 
He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1902. 

Painttngs. — ^Amone  Sir  Edward  Poynter's  most  notable  pictures 
have  been  the  following:  "Israel  in  Egypt"  (1867);  "The 
Catapult  "  (1868) ;  "  Perseus  and  Andromeda  ''  (1872) ;  "  Aulanta's 
Race  "  (1876);  "  The  Fortune-Teller  "  (1877);  "  Nausicaa  and  Her 


Maidens  "  (1870) ; "  Visit  to  Aesculapius  "  (1880).  now  in  the  Chan- 
trey Collection  in  the  Tate  Gallery;  "  The  Ides  of  March  "  (1883) 
"  Uiadumenft  "  (1885),  now  destroyed;  "  On  the  Terrace  "  (1889) 


The  Meetinff  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  '*  (1891 ) ; "  Horae 
Serenae  "  and  "  Idle  Fears  "  (1894).  and  numerous  portraits  and 
water-colour  drawings. 

Lectures. — In  his  series  of  Slade  Lectures,  delivered  from  1875  to 
1879.  and  first  published  in  1870  (republished,  with  additions,  in 
1897),  Sir  Edward  Poynter  deals  with  the  whole  subiect  of  art 
education,  considering  m  turn  Decorative  Art,  Old  ana  New  Art, 
Systems  of  Art  Education,  Hints  on  the  Formation  of  a  Style, 
Training  of  Art  Students.  The  Study  of  Nature,  The  Value  of  Things. 
Objects  of  Study.  Professor  Ruskin  on  Michelangelo  (hotly  con- 
troversial in  tone),  Influencx  of  Art  in  Social  Life,  and  Ancient 
Decorative  Art. 

See  also  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  "  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  P.R.A :  His 
Life  and  Work."  Art  Annual  (1897);  M.  H.  Spielmann.  "  Sir  E.  J. 
Poynter,  P.R.A,  and  his  Studies,^'  The  Magaane  oj  Art  (1897). 

POZHAREVATS  (also  written  Passarowitz  and  Poiarevac), 
a  town  in  Servia,  situated  in  the  Morava  valley,  4  m.  E.  of  the 
Morava  river  and  8  m.  S.  of  the  Danube.  The  station  for 
steamers,  Dubravitsa,  with  its  custom-house,  standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  forms  practically  the  harbour  of  Pozhare- 
vats.  The  town  has  no  special  industry,  but  is  the  principal 
market  of  a  very  extensive  and  fruitful  plain  between  the 
rivers  Morava,  Mlava  and  Danube.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  depart- 
ment bearing  the  same  name,  and  the  seat  of  a  prefecture,  a 
tribunal  of  justice,  a  college  and  several  national  or  normal 
schools.  It  has  a  large  modem  penitentiary,  with  a  department 
for  political  offenders  and  a  prison  for  women.  Two  miles  to  the 
west,  towards  Morava,  is  situated  Lubichevo,  a  model  farm  and 
stud  belonging  to  the  government.  The  shady  park  and  flower 
gardens' are  a  popular  resort  of  the  people  of  Pozharevats.  The 
town  is  known  in  the  history  of  international  treaties  as  the  place 
at  which  the  famous  peace  of  Passarowitz  between  Austria  and 
Turkey  was  concluded  ini7x8.   Pop.  (1900),  x  2,957. 

Lignite  is  worked  at  Kostolats,  7  m.  N.  by  E.,  and  the  hills 
between  Pozharevats  and  Kostolats  show  many  traces  of  Roman 
mines.  A  number  of  coins,  sarcophagi  and  inscriptions  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  also  Roman. 

POZOBLANCO,  a  town  of  southern  Spain  in  the  province  of 
Cordova,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Guadamatillas  and  of  other 
small  sub-tributaries  of  the  Guadiana.  Pop.  (X900),  x 3,792. 
Pozoblanco  is  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  lowlands  of  Los 
Pedroches,  which  lie  between  the  Sierra  de  la  Alcfidia  on  the 
north  and  the  Sierra  Morena  on  the  south.  Although  there  is 
no  railway  in  the  district,  Pozoblanco  has  a  thriving  trade.  Its 
fairs  are  famed  for  their  exhibits  of  live  stock  and  agricultural 
products.  There  are  zinc  and  argentiferous  lead  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  manufactures  of  doth  and  leather  in  the 
town  itself. 

POZZO  DI  BORGO,  CARLO  ANDREA,  Count  (x  764-1842), 
Russian  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Alata,  near  Ajaccio,  of  a 
noble  Corsican  family,  on  the  8th  of  March  1764,  some  four  years 
before  the  cession  of  the  island  to  France.    He  was  educated 
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at  Pisa,  and  in  early  life  was  closely  associated  with  Napoleon 
and  Joseph  Bonai>arte,  the  two  families  being  at  that  time 
closely  allied  in  politics.  Pozso  was  one  of  the  two  delegates 
sent  to  the  National  Assembly  in  Paris  to  demand  the  political 
incorporation  of  Corsica  in  France,  and  was  subsequently  one 
of  the  Corsican  deputies  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where  he 
sat  on  the  benches  of  the  right  until  the  events  of  August  1793. 
On  his  safe  return  to  Corsica  he  was  warmly  received  by  Paoli, 
but  found  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Bonaparte  brothers,  who 
were  now  veering  to  the  Jacobin  party.  Under  the  new  con- 
stitution Pozzo  was  elected  procureur-giniral'Syndie.  that  is, 
chief  of  the  civil  government,  while  Paoli  commanded  the  army. 
With  Paoli  he  refused  to  obey  a  sunmions  to  the  bar  of  the 
Convention,  and  the  definite  breach  with  the  Bonaparte  family, 
who  actively  supported  the  revolutionary  authorities,  dates 
from  this  time.  Eventually  Paoli  and  Pozzo  accepted 
foreign  help,  and  from  1794  to  1796,  during  the  English  pro- 
tectorate of  Corsica,  Pozzo  was  president  of  the  council  of  state 
under  Sir  Gilbert  EUiot.  When  Napoleon  sent  troops  to  occupy 
the  island  he  was  excepted  from  the  general  amnesty,  and  took 
refuge  in  Rome,  but  the  French  authorities  demanded  his  ex- 
pulsion, and  gave  orders  for  his  arrest  in  northern  Italy.  After 
a  short  stay  in  London  he  accompanied  in  1798  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  (now  become  Lord  Minto)  on  an  embassy  to  Vienna,  where 
he  liveid  for  six  years  and  was  well  received  in  political  circles. 
Hatred  of  Napoleon  was  his  dominant  passion,  and  even  as  an 
exile  of  no  official  standing  he  was  recognized  as  a  dangerous 
enemy.  In  1804  through  the  influence  of  Prince  Adam  Czar- 
toryski  he  entered  the  Russian  diplomatic  service,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  1805  as  Russian  commissioner  with  the  Anglo-Neapoli- 
tan, and  in  1806  with  the  Prussian  army.  He  was  entrusted 
with  an  important  mission  to  Constantinople  in  1807,  but  the 
conclusion  of  the  alliance  between  Alexander  I.  and  Napoleon 
at  Tilsit  in  July  interrupted  his  career,  necessitating  a  tem- 
porary retirement  after  the  completion  of  his  business  with  the 
Porte.  He  returned  to  Vienna,  but  on  the  demand  of  Napoleon 
for  his  extradition  Mettemich  desired  him  to  leave  the  capital. 
In  London,  where  he  found  safety  from  Napoleon,  he  renewed 
many  old  ties,  and  remained  in  Eng^d  until  181  a,  when  he 
was  recalled  by  Alexander.  He  dih'gently  sought  to  sow  dis- 
sension in  the  Bonaparte  household,  and  in  a  mission  to  Sweden 
he  secured  the  co-operation  of  Bemadotte  against  Napoleon. 
On  the  entry  of  the  allies  into  Paris  he  became  commissary 
general  to  the  provisional  government.  At  the  Bourbon  restora- 
tion General  Pozzo  di  Borgo  became  Russian  ambassador  at 
the  Tuileries,  and  sought  to  secure  a  marriage  between  the  duke 
of  Berry  and  the  Russian  grandduchess  Anna,  Alexander's 
sister.  He  assisted  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  during  the 
Hundred  Days  he  joined  Louis  XVm.  in  Belgiimi,  where  he 
was  also  instructed  to  discuss  the  situation  with  Wellington. 
The  tsar  dreamed  of  allowing  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  France 
on  the  subject  of  the  government  of  Frdnce  in  accordance  with 
his  vague  liberalizing  tendencies,  but  Pozzo*s  suggestions  in 
this  direction  were  met  by  violent  opposition,  the  duke  refusing 
to  make  any  concessions  to  what  he  regarded  as  rebellion;  but 
in  Petersburg,  on  the  other  hand,  his  attachment  to  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  was  considered  excessive.  During  the  early  years 
of  his  residence  in  Paris  Pozzo  kboured  tirelessly  to  lessen  the 
burdens  laid  on  France  by  the  allies  and  to  shorten  the  period  of 
foreign  occupation.  That  his  French  sjrmpathies  were  re- 
cognized in  Paris  is  shown  by  the  strange  suggestion  that  he 
should  enter  the  French  ministry  with  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
affairs.  He  consistently  supported  the  moderate  party  at 
court,  and  stood  by  the  ministry  of  the  due  de  Richelieu,  thus 
earning  the  distrust  and  dislike  of  Mettemich,  who  held  him 
responsible  for  the  revival  of  Liberal  agitation  in  France.  His 
influence  at  the  Tuileries  declined  with  the  accession  of 
Charles  X.,  whose  reactionary  tendencies  had  always  been  dis- 
tasteful to  him;  but  at  the  revolution  of  1830,  when  the  Tsar 
Nicholas  was  reluctant  to  acknowledge  Louis  Philippe,  he  did 
good  service  in  preventing  difficulties  with  Russia.  In  1832  he 
visited  Petersburg;  the  next  year  he  was  in  London  renewing 


his  relations  with  Wellington,  and  early  in  1835  he  was  sud- 
denly transferred  to  the  London  embassy  in  succession  to  Prince 
Lieven.  Although  he  did  not  lose  in  official  standing,  Pozzo 
was  aware  that  this  change  was  due  to  suspicions  long  har- 
boured in  various  quartets  in  St  Petersburg  that  his  diplomacy 
was  too  favourable  to  French  interests.  In  London  his  health 
suffered,  and  he  retired  from  the  service  in  1839  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  15th  of  February 
1843.  He  had  been  maide  a  count  and  peer  of  France  in  x8x8. 
See  Ouvaroff,  Stein  et  Pouo  <St  PctersbunK'  1846) ;  Correstotidance 
diplomatique  du  comte  Potao  di  Borgo  et  du  comte  de  Nessdrode^ 


1843-1847). 

t  POZZUOLI  (anc.  PuUcii,  q.v.),  a  seaport  and  episcopal 
see  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Naples,  7}  m.  W.  of 
it  by  raiL  Pop.  (1906),  17,017  (town);  22,838  (commune). 
It  b  situated  on  and  at  the  base  of  a  hill  projecting  into  the  bay 
at  Pozzuoli,  separated  from  the  main  portion  of  the  Gulf  oi 
Naples  by  the  promontox>'  of  Posilipo.  Its  mineral  baths  are 
frequented  in  summer;  and  the  volcanic  posielana  earth  (also 
found  near  Rome),  iised  now  as  in  Roman  times  for  making 
cement  and  concrete,  derives  its  name  from  the  place.  In  the 
middle  ages  Pozzuoli  was  frequently  sacked  and  also  damaged 
by  the  natural  convulsions  of  1x98  and  1538.  To  the  north- 
east of  the  town  is  the  Solfatura,  a  half  extinct  volcano  crater, 
in  which  sulphurous  gases  are  exhaled. 

FRABHU,  the  writer  caste  of  Western  India,  corresponding  to 
the  Kayasth  of  BengaL  Though  numbering  only  21,941  in 
Bombay  in  1901,  they  occupy  a  very  high  position  socially  and 
in  the  professions.  The  first  Indian  to  be  appointed  to  the 
executive  council  at  Bombay  was  a  Prabhu,  of  the  well-known 
Chaubal   family. 

PRADIBR,  JAMES  (i  792-1852),  French  sculptor,  was  born 
at  Geneva.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  a 
popular  sculptor  of  the  pre-Romantic  period,  representing  in 
France  the  drawing-room  classicism  which  Canova  illustrated 
at  Rome.f  His  chief  works  are  the  Niobe  group  (1822),  "  Ata- 
lanta ",  (1850),  "PSyche"  (1824).  "Sappho"  (1852)  (all  im 
the  Louvre),  "  Prometheus  "  (Tuileries  Gardens),  a  bas-relief 
on  the  triimiphal  arch  of  the  Carrousel,  the  figures  of  "  Fame  " 
on  the  Arc  de  r£toile,  and  a  statue  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  for  Geneva. 
Besides  these  mention  should  be  made  of  his  "  Three  Graces  " 
(1821). 

PRADILLA,  FRANCISCO  (1847-  ),  Spanish  painter,  wa» 
born  at  Villanueva  da  Gallago  (Saragossa).  Having  studied 
first  at  the  Fernando  Academy,  and  then  at  the  Spanish  Academy 
in  Rome,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  director,  he  became  the 
leading  historical  painter  of  modem  Spain.  In  1896  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Madrid  Museum.  Though  he  is  best 
known  for  such  large  historical  compositions  as  "Joan  the  Mad  " 
(gold  medal,  Paris,  1878),  and  "  The  Surrender  of  Granada  " 
(gold  medal,  Munich,  1883),  in  which  he  discarded  the  heavy 
colouring  of  Laurens  for  a  lif^ter  and  more  atmospheric  key, 
he  has  painted  many  excellent  getre  pictures  in  the  manner  of 
Fortuny,  and  some  decorative  compositions  in  which  he  follows 
the  example  of  Tiepolo.  The  best  of  these  are  his  decorations 
in  the  Muigo  PaUce  in  Madrid.  Among  his  best  known  works 
are  "  Elopement,"  "  Strand  at  Vigo,"  "  Procession  in  Venice," 
"  La  FioreUa,"  "  Reading  on  the  Balcony,"  "  Don  Alfonso 
the  Warrior,"  and  "  Don  Alfonso  the  Scholar."  He  became 
member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  in  1893. 

PRAED,  WINTHROP  MACKWORTH  (1802-1839),  English 
poet,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  26th  of  July  1802.  The  old 
family  name  was  Mackworth,  the  additional  name  of  Fjraed 
being  derived  from  the  marriage  of  the  poet's  great  grand- 
father with  a  Cornish  heiress.  His  father,  William  Mackworth 
Praed,  was  a  serjeant-at-law.  His  mother  belonged  to  the 
English  branch  of  the  New  England  family  of  Winthzop.  In 
18x4  Praed  was  sent  to  Eton  College.  He  there  founded  a 
manuscript  periodical  called  Apis  maiina.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded in  October  1830  by  the  Etonian,  a  paper  projected  and 
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edited  by  Pned  and  Walter  Blount,  wbicli  appeared  every 
Dioath  until  July  182  z,  when  the  chief  editor,  who  signed  his 
contributions  "  Peregrine  Courtenay,"  left  Eton,  and  the  paper 
died.  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  William  Sidney  Walker,  and 
John  Moultrie  were  the  three  best  known  of  his  coadjutors  in 
this  periodical,-  which  was  published  by  Charles  Knight,  'and 
of  which  many  interesting  particulars  are  given  in  Knight's 
AiUobioml^  and  in  Maxwell  Lyte's  Eton  CoUege.  Before  Praed 
left  school  he  succeeded  in  establishing  over  a  shop  at  Eton  a 
"  boys'  library,"  the  books  of  which  are  now  amalgamated  in 
the  School  library.  His  career  at  Cambridge,  where  he  matricu- 
lated at  Trinity  College,  October  i8ax,  was  marked  by  excep- 
tional brilliancy.  He  gained  the  Browne  medal  for  Greek 
verse  four  times,  and  twice  the  chancellor's  medal  for  En^h 
verse.  He  was  bracketed  third  in  the  classical  tripos  in  1825, 
won  a  fellowship  at  his  college  in  1827,  and  three  years  later 
carried  off  the  Seatonian  prize.  At  the  Union  his  spwches  were 
only  rivalled  by  those  of  Macaulay  and  of  Charles  Austin  (1799- 
1874).  vbo  subsequently  made  a  great  reputation  at  the  par- 
liaxnentary  bar.  The  character  of  Praed  dikuig  his  university 
life  is  described  by  Bulwer  Lytton  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Life.  He  began  to  study  law,  and  in  1829  was  called  to  the  bar 
It  the  MidcUe  Temple.  He  went  the  Norfolk  drcuit,  where 
his  prospects  of  advancement  were  bright,  but  the  bias  of  his 
feelkigs  inclined  him  towards  politics,  and  after  a  year  or  two 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  political  life.  Whilst  at  Cam- 
bridge be  leaned  to  Whiggism,  and  even  to  the  autumn  of  1829 
his  feelings  were  bent  towards  the  same  side,  but  during  the 
sgitation  for  parliamentary  reform  his  opinions  changed,  and 
when  be  was  returned  to  parliament  for  St  Germans  (Dec. 
17,  1830)  h*s  election  was  due  to  the  Tory  party.  He  sat 
for  that  borough  until  December  1832,  and  on  its  extinction 
contested  the  borough  of  St  Ives,  within  the  limits  of  which  the 
Cornish  estates  of  the  Praeds  were  situated.  The  squibs  which 
he  wrote  on  this  occasion  were  collected  in  a  volume  printed  at 
Peniance  in  1833  and  entitled  Trash,  dedicaUd  witkaut  respect 
to  /mki  Halse,  Esq.,  M.P.,  his  sticcessful  competitor.  Pi^ed 
sat  for  Great  Yarmouth  from  1835  to  1837,  and*  was  secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Control  during  Sir  Robert  Peel's  short  adminis- 
tratiott.  He  sat  for  Aylesbury  from  2837  untO  his  de^th. 
Dtning  the  progress  of  the  Reform  Bill  he  advocated  the  creation 
of  three-comerod  constituencies,  in  which  each  voter  should 
have  the  power  of  giving  two' votes  only,  and  maintained  that 
freeholds  within  boroughs  should  confer  votes  for  the  boroughs 
and  not  for  the  county.  Neither  of  these  suggestions  was  then 
adopted,  but  the  former  ultimately  formed  part  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1866.  He  married  in  1835  Helen  Bogle.  He  died  of 
coosomption  at  Chester  Square,  London,  on  the  x  5th  of  July 

Praed's  lighter  poetry  #as  the  perfection  of  case.  Mr  Austin 
Dobsoa  has  justly  praised  his  "sparkling  wit,  the  clearness 
and' finish  of  his  style,  and  the  flexibility  and  unflagging 
vivadty  of  bis  rhythm  "  (Ward's  Etiglish  Poets).  It  abounded 
m  happy  allusfons  to  the  characters  and  follies  of  the  day.  In 
his  faomofotts  effosfoos  he  found  numerous  imitators. 

Hb  poems  were  firrt  edited  fay  R.  W.  Griswold  (New  York,  1844) ; 
anochtf  American  edition,  by  W.  A.  Whitmore,  appeared  in  1859: 
an  aathoriaed  edition  with  a  memoir  by  Derwent  Coleridge  appeared 
ia  1864:  The  PoUOcai  and  Ouasumal  Poems  of  W.  M.  Praed  (1888), 
edited  with  notes  by  his  nephew,  Sir  George  Young,  included  many 
pieces  ooUected  from  various  newraapers  and  periodicals.  Sir 
Ueom  Young  separated  from  his  wm-k  wme  poems,  the  work  of  his 
ffieoa  Edward  Marlborough  Fitzgerald,  generally  confused  with  his. 
Praed's  esnys.  contributed  to  various  magarinfs,  were'  puhliahed  in 
Morley's  Vnwersal  Library  in  1887. 


'  iprgefectus),  the  title  of  various  Roman  officials, 
both  civil  and  military.  A  praefect  was  not  one  of  the  magis- 
trates proper;  he  was,  strictly  speaking,  only  the  deputy  or 
lieatcna&t  of  a  superior  magistrate  or  commander.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  most  important. 

I.  The  dty  praefect  (praefeOus  urbis)  acted  at  Rome  as  the 
deputy  of  the  chief  magistrate  or  magistrates  during  his  or 
their  absence  from  the  dty.   Thus  be  represented  in  the  earliest 
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times  the  king  and  in  later  times  the  consul  or  consuls  when 
he  or  th^  were  absent  on  a  campaign  or  on  other  public  duties, 
such  as  the  celebration  of  the  annual  Latin  festival  on  the  Alban 
Mount.  The  absence  of  the  chief  magistrate  for  more  than  a 
single  day  rendered  the  appointment  of  a  praefect  obligatory; 
but  the  obligation  only  arose  when  all  the  higher  magistrates 
'were  absent.  Hence  so  long  as  the  consuls  were  the  only  higher 
magistrates  their  frequent  absence  often  rendered  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  praefect  necessary,  but  after  the  institution  of  the 
praetorship  (367  b.c.)  the  necessity  only  arose  exceptionally, 
as  it  rarely  happened  that  both  the  consuls  and  the  praetor 
were  absent  simultaneously.    But  a  praefect  continued  to  be 

regularly  appointed,  even  under  the  empire,  during  f 

the  enforoeil  absence  of  all  the  higher  magistrates  iMii 
at  the  Latin  festival.  The  right  and  duty  of  appoint- 
ing  a  praefect  belonged  to  the  magistrate  (king,' 
dictator  or  consul)  whose  deputy  he  was,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  consuls  by  the  Lidnian  law  (367), 
except  that  they  still  nominated  'praefects  for  the  time  of  the 
festivaL  No  formalities  in  \  the  appointment  and  no  legal 
qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  praefect  were  required.  Tbe 
praefect  had  all  the  powers  of  the  magistrate  whose  deputy 
he  was,  except  that  he  could  not  nominate  a  deputy  to  him- 
self. His  office  expired  on  the  return  of  his  superior.  There 
could  only  be  one  dty  praefect  at  a  time,  though  the  dictator 
Caesar  broke  the  rule  by  appointing  six  or  eight  praefects 
simultaneously. 

Under  the  empire  there  was  introduced  a  dty  prefecture 
which  differed  essentially  from  the  above.  Augustus  occa- 
sionally appointed  a  dty  praefect  to  represent  him  in  his  absoice 
from  Italy,  although  the  praetors,  or  even  one  of  the  consuls, 
remained  in  the  capitaL  in  the  absence  of  Tiberius  from  Rome 
during  the  last  eleven  yeam  of  his  reign  (aj>.  26-39)  the  dty 
prefecture,  hitherto  an  exceptional  and  temporary  office,  be- 
came a  regular  and  permanent  magistracy;  in  all  subsequent 
reigns  the  praefect  held  office  evea  during  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  in  Rome.  He  was  always  chosen  by  the  emperor  and 
usually  from  men  who  had  held  the  consuUiip;  his  office  was 
regarded,  like  the  censorship  under  the  republic,  as  the  crown- 
ing honour  of  a  fong  political  career.  It  was  not  conferred  for 
any  definite  length  of  time,  but  might  be  hdd  for  years  or  for 
life.  As  under  the  republic,  the  praefect  was  not  allowed  to 
quit  the  dty  for  more  than  a  day  at  a  time.  His  duty  was  the 
preservation  of  peace  in  the  capital;  he  was,  in  fact,  the  chief 
of  the  police,  being  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
streets,  markets  and  public  buildings.  He  was  further  entrusted 
by  Augustus  with  a  siAnmary  criminal  jurisdiction  over  slaves 
and  rfoters,  which  was,  however,  gradually  extended  till  in  the 
time  of  Severus  or  even  earlier  it  embraced  all  offences  by 
whomsoever  committed.  Further,  he  had  the  power  of  dealing 
with  dvil  cases  where  his  interference  seemed  requisite  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  safety,  but  such  occasions  were  naturally 
few.  By  the  b^puming  of  the  3rd  century,  and  perhaps  earlier, 
appeals  to  the  emperor  in  dvil  cases  were  handed  over  by  him 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  praefect.  Except  where  special  re- 
strictions interfered,  an  appeal  lay  from  the  praefect  to  the 
emperor.  Though  not.  a  military  officer,  the  praefect  com- 
manded the  dty  cohorts  {cokortes  urbanae),  which  formed  part 
of  the  garrison  of  Rome  and  ranked  above  the  line  regiments, 
thou^  bdow  the  guards  (see  Psabtobians).  The  military 
power  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the  police  was  one 
of  ihe  most  sorely-felt  'umoVations  of  the  empire.  The  con- 
stitutional changes  of  Diodetian  and  Constantino  extended 
still  further  the  power  of  the  praefect,  in  whom,  after  the  dis- 
banding of  the  guards  and  the  removal  from  Rome  of  the  highest 
officials,  the  whole  militaiy,  administrative  and  judidal  powers 
were  centred. 

2.  Under  the  republic  judidal  praefects  (praefecti  jure  dicendo) 
were  sent  annually  from  Rome  as  deputies  of  the  praetors 
to  administer  justice  in  certain  towns  of  the  Italian  allies. 
These  towns  were  called  prefectures  (praefecturae).  After  the 
Sodal  War  (90-89  B.C.),  when  aU  Italy  had  recdved  the  Roman 
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franchise,  such  prefectures  ceased  to  exist  in  fact,  though  the 
name  was  sometimes  retained. 

3.  Under  the  empire  the  praetorians  or  imperial  guards  were 
commanded  by  one,  two,  or  even  three  praefects  (praefaii 
praeUfrio),  who  were  chosen  by  the  emperor  from  among  the 
knights  and  held  office  at  his  pleasure.  From  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  the  post  was  open  to  senators  also,  and  if  a  knight 
was  appointed  he  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the  senate. 
Down  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  who  deprived  the  office  of 
its  military  character,  the  prefecture  of  the  gxiards  was  regu> 
larly  held  by  tried  soldiers,  often  by  men  who  had  fought  their 
way  up  from  the  ranks.  In  course  of  time  the  command  seems 
to  have  been  enlarged  so  as  to  include  all  the  troops  in  Italy 
except  the  corps  commanded  by  the  city  praefect  {cokorUs 
urbanae).  Further,  the  praetorian  praefect  acquired,  in  addition 
to  his  military  functions,  a  criminal  jurisdiction,  which  he 
exercised  not  as  the  delegate  but  as  the  represenUtive  of  the 
emperor,  and  hence  it  was  decreed  by  Constantine  (531)  that 
from  the  sentence  of  the  praetorian  praefect  there  should  be  no 
appeal.  A  similar  jurisdiction  in  dvil  cases  was  acquired  by 
him  not  later  than  the  time  of  Severus.  Hence  a  knowledge 
of  law  became  a  qualification  for  the  post,  which  under  Marcus 
Antoninus  and  Commodus,  but  e^)ecially  from  the  time  of 
Severus,  was  held  by  the  first  jurists  of  the  age,  {e.g.  Papinian, 
Ulpian  and  Paullus),  while  the  military  qualification  feU  more 
and  more  into  the  backgroimd.  Under  Constantine  the  insti- 
tution of  thtmagistri  milUum  deprived  the  praetorian  pre- 
fecture altogether  of  its  military  character,  but  left  it  the 
highest  civil  office  of  the  empire. 

The  title  of  "  praefect "  was  borne  by  various  other  Roman  officials, 
of  whom  we  may  mention  the  following : — 

4.  Praef^us  Socium  {sociorum). — Under  the  republic  the  con- 
tingents lumished  to  the  Roman  armies  by  the  luUan  allies  were 
commanded  by  Roman  officers  called  praifecH  socium  {socionim)^ 
who  were  nominated  by  the  consuls  and  corresponded  to  the 
tribunes  in  the  legions. 

5.  Praefectus  CUuHum. — Down  to  near  the  close  of  the  republic  a 
naval  command  was  never  held  independently  but  only  in  connexion 
with  the  command  of  an  army,  and,  when  the  general  appointed 
an  officer  to  command  the  fleet  in  his  room,  this  lieutenant  was 
styled  "  praefect  of  the  fleet  "  {praefectus  classium).  When  in  31 1  B.c. 
tlie  people  took  the  appointment  of  these  lieutenants  into  their 
own  hands  the  title  was  changed  from  "  praefects  "  to  duo  viri 
tumUes,  or  "  two  naval  men  ":  but  under  the  empire  the  admirals 
went  by  their  oki  name  of  praefects. 

6.  Praefecius  Fabrum. — ^The  colonel  of  the  engineer  and  artillery 
corps  ifahri)  in  a  Roman  army  was  called  a  praefect;  be  did  not 
belong  to  the  legion,  but  was  duectly  subordinate  to  the  gsoeral  in 
command. 

7.  Pnurfecfitf  Annonae. — ^The  important  duty  of  provisioning 
Rome  was  conunittcd  by  Augustus  (between  a.d.  8  and  14)  to  a 
praefect.  who  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  from  among  the  kni^ts 
and  held  office  at  the  imperial  pleasure. 

8.  Pra^ectus  AegypH  (afterwards  Praefectus  auguaalis).-^Vnder 
the  empire  the  government  of  Egypt  was  entrusted  to  a  viceroy 
with  the  title  of  praefect,"  who  was  selected  from  the  knights,  and 
was  surrounded  by  royal  pomp  instead  of  the  usual  insignia  of  a 
Roman  roanstrate.  He  stood  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the 
emperor.  The  exceptional  position  thus  accorded  to  Egypt  was 
due  to  a  regard  on  the  part  of  the  emperors  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  population,  the  strategic  strength  of  the  country,  and  its 
politicaf  importance  as  the  granary  of  Rome.  (J.  C,  Fa.) 

Q.  Pra^eetus  Caslrorum,  tirom  thie  time  of  Augustus  to  Severus  the 
title  of  the  commander  of  the  fixed  camps  of  the  legions  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire.  He  was  a  purely  military  man  appmnted  by 
the  emperor,  usually  a  centurion  whose  term  of  service  was  com* 
pleted..  From  the  time  of  Domitian,  when  each  legion  had  a  separate 
camp,  the  name  of  the  legion  was  added  to  the  title,  e.g.  praefectus 
castrorum  legionb  xaii.  gem.  iCJ.L.  in.  454).  The  duties  of  this 
officer  included :  the  arrangement  of  the  camp  and  medical  service, 
the  tian^rt  of  the  baggaceKthe  construction  of  roads,  bridges  and 
fortifications,  the  supply  oT  amrounitk>n  and  eiq;ines  of  war. 

10.  Praefecius  Viruumt  the  commander  of  the  seven  cohorUs 
vigUum,  a  night  i^uce  force  instituted  by  Au^stus  (a.d.  6).  To 
each  cohort,  consisting  of  about  looo  men  (chiefly  freedmen),  was 
entrusted  the  care  of  two  of  the  fourteen  city  districts;  one  of  its 
chief  duties  was  that  of  a  fire  brigade.  The  policing  of  the  city  had 
lormeriy  been  one  of  the  duties  of  the  aediles,  but  was  now  tran»> 
ferred  to  the  praefectus  vigilum,  appointed  by  the  eftiperor  from  the 
equites.  He  exercised  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  incendiarism 
and  offences  committed  against  the  law  during  the  night,  and  in 
later  times  this  jurisdiction  was  considerably  extended. 


The  different  kinds  of  praefects  are  fully  discussed  in  Momrasea, 
R&misches  Siaaisrecht  (1887)  vols.  ii..  iii. :  see  also  T.  M.  Taylor.  Co»- 
stitutumat  and  Political  History  of  Rome  (1899).  There  b  an  exoeUent 
monograph  on  the  Praefectura  urbis  by  P.  E.  Vigneaux  (1806). 
Mommsen  deals  very  cursorily  with  the  praefectus  castrorum,  but 
there  is  a  special  arUcIe  by  G.  Wilmanni,  in  Ephomeris  epifraphica 
(1873),  vol.  i.."  De  praefecto  castrorum  et  praefccto  legionis." 

Foi   •     "       .....        « 


For  the  French  prifet  see  Prefect. 
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PRABIIUNIRE  (Lat.  praemoture,  to  pre-admonish  or  fore- 
warn), in  English  law  an  offence  so  called  from  the  introductory 
words  of  the  writ  of  summotss  Issued  to  the  defendant  to  answer 
the  charge,  "  Praemunire  fadas  A.B.,"  &c.,  t'.e.  **  cause  A.B. 
to  be  forewarned."  From  this  the  word  came  to  be  used  to 
denote  the  offences,  usually  ecclesiastical,,  prosecuted  by  means 
of  such  a  writ,  and  also  the  penalties  they  incurred.  The  statute 
of  Richard  II.,  Purchasing  bulls  from  Rome  (139a),  is  usually 
designated  Ike  Statute  of  Praemunire,  but  it  is  only  one  of 
numerous  stringent  measures  (some  still  unrepealed,  and,  as 
a  body,  of  the  most  qonfused  character)  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  restraint  on  the  papal  usurpation  of  authority 
in  England.  From  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  papal 
aggression  had  been  particularly  active,  more  especially  in  two 
forms.  The  one,  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  before 
the  same  became  vacant,  to  men  of  the  pope's  own  choosing; 
the  other,  the  encouragement  of  resort  to  himself  and  his  curia 
rather  than  to  the  courts  of  the  country.  The  Sutute  of 
ProvisoTs  1306,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edwaird  I.,  was,  according 
to  Coke,  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  statutes  of  praemunire. 
This  statute  enacted  "  that  no  tax  imposed  by  any  religious 
persons  should  be  sent  out  of  the  country  whether  under  the 
name  of  a  rent,  taUage,  tribute  or  any  kind  of  imposition."  A 
much  greater  check  on  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  popes  was 
imposed  by  the  Statute  of  Provisors  (1350-1351)  and  the  Statute 
of  Praemimire  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  former 
of  these,  after  premising  "that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  accroaching 
to  him  the  seignories  of  possession  and  benefices  of  the  holy 
Church  of  the  realm  of  England  doth  give  and  grant  the  same 
benefices  to  aliens  which  did  never  dwell  in  England,  and  to 
cardinals,  which  might  not  dwell  here,  and  to  others  as  well 
aliens  as  denizens,  as  if  he  had  been  patron  or  advowee  of  the 
said  dignities  and  benefices,  as  he  was  not  of  right  by  the  laws 
of  England  .  •  .  /' ordiained  the  free  election  of  all  dignities 
and  benefices  elective  in  the  manner  as  they  were  granted  by 
the  king's  progenitors.  The  Statute  of  Praemunire  (the  first 
statute  so  called)  1353,  though  expressly  levelled  at  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Roman  curia,  excludes  any  direct  reference  to 
it  in  actual  words.  By  it,  the  king  "  at  the  grievous  and  dam- 
orous  complainU  of  the  great  men  and  commons  of  the  realm 
of  Engbwd  "  enacts  "  that  all  the  people  of  the  king's  Ugeance 
of  what  condition  that  they  be,  which  shall  draw  any  out  of  the 
realm  in  plea  "  or  any  matter  of  which  the  cognisance  properly 
belongs  to  the  king's  cotirt  shall  be  allowed  two  months  in  which 
to  answer  for  their  contempt  of  the  king's  rights  in  transferring 
their  pleas  abroad.  The  penalties  which  were  attached  to  the 
offence  under  this  statute  involved  the  loss  of  all  dvfl  rights, 
forfeiture  of  lands,  goods  and  chattels,  and  imprisoninent 
during  the  royal  pleasure. 

Many  other  statutes  followed  that  of  1353,  but  that  passed  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  Richard  II.'s  reign  is,  as  mentioned  before, 
usually  referred  to  as  <Ae  Statute  of  Praemunire.  This  statute, 
after  first  stating  "that  the  right  of  recovering  the  present- 
ments to  churches,  prebends,  and  other  benefices  .  .  .  be* 
longeth  only  to  tbe  king's  court  of  the  old  right  of  his  crown, 
used  and  approved  in  the  time  of  all  his  progenitors  kings  of 
Erfigland,"  proceeds  to  condemn  the  practice  of  papal  trans- 
lation, and  after  leheaising  the  promise  of  the  three  estates 
of  the  realm  to  stand  with  the  king  in  all  cases  touching  his 
crown  and  hb  regalty,  enacts  "  that  if  any  purchase  or  pursue, 
or  cause  to  be  purchased  or  pursued  in  the  court  of  Rome,  or 
elsewhere,  any  such  translations,  processes,  and  sentenoes  of 
excommunications,  bulb,  instruments  or  any  other  things  what- 
soever ...  he  and  hb  notaries,  abettors  and  cotmsellors  " 
shall  be  put  out  of  the  king's  protection,  and  their  lands. 
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teDonentt,  goods  and  chattels  forfeit  to  the  king,  and  they  shall 
be  attached  by  their  bodies  or  process  made  against  them  by 
praemimsre  facias.  This  statute,  sajrs  Stubbs,  was  one  of  the 
ttiongcst  defensive  measures  taken  during  the  middle  ages 
against  Rome  and  was  called  for  by  the  conduct  of  the  pope, 
who  had  forbidden  the  bishops  to  execute  the  sentences  of  the 
royal  courts  in  suiu  connected  with  ecdesiastical  patronage. 
The  last  andent  statute  concerning  praemunire,  until  the  Refor- 
mation, was  an  extension  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  (1400)  of 
the  Statute  of  Provisors,  by  which  all  persons  who  accepted  any 
provision  from  the  pope  to  be  exempt  from  canonical  obedience 
to  their  proper  ordinary  were  subjected  to  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed. The  range  and  description  of  offences  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  praemunire  were  greatly  widened  after  the  Refor- 
mation, so  that  acts  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character  were-from 
time  to  time  brought  within  the  scupe  of  enactments  passed 
(or  a  very  different  purpose.  For  instance,  the  penalties  of 
praemunire  were  incurred,  under  an  act  of  Queen  Elisabeth 
(i  571),  for  denying  the  Queen's  title;  and  under  an  act  of  James  I. 
the  Statute  of  Monopolies  (1623),  for  obtaining  any  stay  of 
proceedings  (other  thui  by  arrest  of  judgment  or  a  writ  of  error) 
in  any  suit  for  a  monopoly;  under  an  act  of  Charies  I.  (1640)  the 
attempting  to  restrain  the  imporution  or  making  of  gunpowder 
was  a  praemunire;  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  an  act  of  x66x 
made  the  asserting  maliciously  and  advisedly,  by  speaking  or 
writing,  that  both  or  either  house  of  parliament  has  a  legis- 
lative authority  without  the  king,  a  praemunire.  In  the  same 
reign,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  1679  made  the  committing  of 
any  man  to  prison  out  of  the  realm  a  praemunire,  unpardonable 
even  by  the  kiug  It  thus  appears  that  while  the  Crown  by 
its  prerogative  might  at  any  time  remit  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  punishment  incurred  by  a  praemunire,  an  exception  was 
made  in  transgressions  of  the  Statute  of  Habeas  Corpus.^  An 
act  of  WUh'am  III.  (1695)  made  Serjeants,  counsellots,  proctors, 
attorneys,  and  all  officers  of  courts  practising  without  having 
taken  the  proper  oaths  gxiilty  of  a  praemunire.  By  the  Suc- 
cession to  the  Crown  Act  1707,  verbally  to  assert  the  rights  of 
a  person  to  the  Crown  contrary  to  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and 
Union  is  praemunire  (to  do  so  by  writulg  or  printing  is  treason). 
The  Royal  Marriages  Act  1772  is  the  last  statute  which  sub- 
iects  anyone  to  the  penalties  of  a  praemunire.  A  peer  charged 
with  praemunire  is  not  entitled  to  trial  by  his  peers,  but  is  to 
be  tried  by  a  jury.  The  most  famous  historical  instance  of  a 
prosecution  of  the  Statute  of  Praemunire  was  that  of  Cardinal 
Wobey  in  1529. 

AuTHOMTiBS.-^SKaMSa  ef  the  Realm;  Coke,  InstitiOes',  Collier, 
BctUsiastical  History;  Hallam,  Middle  Ages;  Reeyff' History  of 
&tjMsk  Lam;  Stephen's  Commentaries  on  Mr  Laws  of  En^nd;  Sa 
J.  Mephen's  History  of  Criminal  Law ;  Sir  T.  E.  Tomlin  s  Law  Diction- 
uy;  Stubbs,  Constttniional  History.  (T.  A.  I.) 


I  (mod.  Palestrina),  a  very  andent  dty  of  Latium, 
lies  23  m.  E.  of  Rome  by  the  Via  Praenestina  (see  betow),  on 
a  spur  of  the  Apennines  facing  the  Alban  Hills.  To  the  natural 
strength  of  the  place  and  its  commanding  situation  Praeneste 
owi^  in  large  measure  its  historical  importance.  There  are 
Txrious  leg^ds  as  to  its  foundation.  Objects  in  metal  and 
ivory  discovered  in  the  earliest  graves  prove  thai  as  early  as  the 
8th  or  7th  century  B.C.  Praeneste  had  reached  a  considerable 
degree  of  dvilixatioo  and  stood  in  commercial  reUtions  not  only 
with  Etruria  but  with  the  East.  At  this  time  the  dty  was  pro- 
bably under  the  hegemony  of  Alba  Longa,  then  the  head  of  the 
Latin  League  In  499  B.C.,  according  to  Livy,  Praeneste  with- 
drew from  the  Latin  League,  in  the  list  of  whose  members  given 
by  Dionysius  (v.  61)  it  occurs,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Rome. 
After  Rome  had  been  weakened  by  the  Gallic  invasion  (390) 
Praeneste  joined  its  foes  in  a  long  struggle  with  Rome.  The 
straggle  culminated  in  the  great  Latin  War  (34^38),  in  which 
the  Romans  were  victorious,  and  Praeneste  was  punished  for 

*  Sir  T.  E.  Tomlint  nys  that  there  is  only  one  instance  of  a  prose- 
cntkm  on  a  praemunire  to  be  found  in  the  state  trials,  in  which  case 
the  peoahiea  were  inflicted  upon  some  persons  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Charles  11. 


its  share  in  the  war  by  the  loss  of  part  of  its  territory.  It  was 
not,  however,  like  most  other  Latin  dties,  embodied  in  the 
Roman  state,  but  continued  in  the  position  of  a  dty  in  alliance 
with  Rome  down  to  the  Sodal  War,  when  it  recdved  the  Roman 
franchise  (in  90  B.C.,  probably  as  one  of  those  dties  which  had 
not  rebelled  or  had  laid  down  their  arms  at  once),  which  in 
2x5  B.c;  some  of  its  dtisens — who  had  bravdy  hdd  Casilinum. 
against  Hanm'bal,  and  only  surrendered  when  pressed  by  hunger 
— ^had  refused  to  accept. 

Aa  an  allied  dty  it  furnished  contingents  to  the  Roman  army' 
and  possessed  the  right  of  exHe  (jus  exUii),  i.e.  persons  banished> 
from  Rome  were  allowed  to  reside  at  Praeneste.  To  judge  from 
the  works  of  art  and  inscriptions  of  this  period  (338  to  90  B;.c.), 
it  must  have  been  for  the  place  a  time  of  prosperity,  and  even 
luxury.  The  nuts  of  Praeneste  were  famous  and  its  roses  werQ 
amongst  the  finest  in  Italy.  The  Latin  spoken  at  Praenestoi 
was  somewhat  peculiar,'  and  was  ridiculed  to  some  extent  by 
the  Romans.  In  the  dvil  wars  of  Sulla  the  younger  Marius 
was  blockaded  in  the  town  by  the  Sullans  (8a  B.C.);  and  on  its 
capture  Marius  jslew  himself,  the  male  inhabitants  were  mas-' 
sacred  in  cold  blood,  and  a  military  colony  was  settled  on  part. 
of  its  territory,  though,  possibly  owing  to  the  extravagance  of 
the  new  cotoiri,  we  find  that  in  63  B.C.  this  was  already  in  the 
possession  of  large  proprietors.  It  was  probably  in  82  B.C.  that 
the  dty  was  removed  from  the  hill-side  to  the  lower  ground  at 
the  Madonna  dell'  Aquila,  and  that  the  temple  of  Fortune  was 
enlarged  so  as  to  include  much  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
andent  dty.  From  an  inscription  found  in  1907  it  appears 
that  Sulla  delegated  the  foundation  of  the  new  colony  to 
M.  Terentius  Varro  Lucullus,  who  was  consul  in  73  b.c.  Under 
the  empire  Praeneste,  from  its  devated  situation  and  cool 
salubrious  air,  became  a  favourite  siunmer  resort  of  the  wealthy 
Romans,  whose  villas  studded  the  neighbourhood.  Horace 
ranked  it  with  Tibur  and  Baiae,  thou^  as  a  fact  it  never 
became  so  fashionable  a  residence  as  Tibur  or  the  Alban  Hills. 
Still,  Augustus  resorted  thither;  here  Tiberius  recovered  from  a 
dangerous  illness,  and  here  Hadrian  probably  built  himself  a 
villa.  Marcus  Aurelius  also  had  a  villa  here.  Amongst  private 
persons  who  owned  villas  at  Praeneste  were  Pliny  the  younger 
and  Symmachus.  Inscriptions  show  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Praeneste  were  espedally  fond  of  gladiatorial  shows. 

But  Praeneste  was  chiefly  famed  for  its  great  temple  of  Fortune 
and  for  its  oracle,  in  connexion  with  the  temple,  known  as  the 
"  Praenestine  lots  "  (sortes  praenestinae).  The  oldest  portion  of 
the  sanctuary  was,  however,  that  situated  on  the  lowest  terrace 
but  one.  Here  is  a  grotto  in  the  natural  rock,  containing  a 
beautiful  coloured  mosaic  pavement,  representing  a  sea-scene — 
a  temple  of  Poseidon  on  the  shore,  with  various  fish  swimming 
in  the  sea.  To  the  east  of  this  is  a  large  space,  now  open,  but 
once  very  possibly  roofed,  and  forming  a  basilica  in  two  storeys, 
built  against  the  rock  on  the  north  side,  and  there  decorated  with 
pilasters,  also;  and  to  the  east  again  is  an  apsidal  hall,  often 
identified  with  the  temple  itsdf,  in  which  the  famous  mosaic 
with  scenes  from  the  NHe,  now  in  the  Palazzo  Barberinl  on  the 
uppermost  terrace,  was  found.  Under  this  hall  is  a  chamber, 
which,  as  an  inscription  on  its  walls  shows,  served  as  a  treasury 
in  the  2nd  century  B.C.  In  front  of  this  temple  an  obeh'sk 
was  erected  in  the  rdgn  of  Claudius,  fragments  of  which  still 
exist.  The  modem  cathedral,  just  bdow  the  level  of  this 
temple,  occupies  the  dvil  basilica  of  the  town,  upon  the  facade 
of  which  was  a  sun-dial,  described  by  Varro  (traces  of  which  may 
still  be  seen).  In  the  modem  piazza  the  steps  leading  up  to 
this  latter  basilica  and  the  base  of  a  large  monument  were  fount} 
in  1907;  so  that  only  a  part  of  the  piazza  represents  the  andent^ 
fomm.  As  extended  by  Sulla  the  sanctuary  of  fortune  occu- 
pied a  series  of  five  vast  terraces,  which,  resting  on  gigantic 

*Thu8  the  Praenestines  shortened  some  words:  they  said  conia 
for  ciconia,  lammodo  for  taniummodo  (Plaut.  True.  tii.  3,  73;  Id^ 
Trinum.  iii.  i,  8;  cf.  Comment,  on  Festus,  p.  731,  ed.  Undemann)^ 
and  inscriptions  exhibit  the  formes  Acmemeno  and  Tondrus  for 
Agamemno  and  Tyndarus.  They  said  nef rones  for  nefrendes  in  the 
sense  of  lesticuli  and  tonritie  for  notio  (Festus.  s.v.  "  nefrendes  "  and 
"  tongere  "}•    Cf.  QuintiUan.  Instit.  I  5,  5& 
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Aubstnictions  of  muomy  and  connected  with  etch  other  by  grand 
staircases,  rose  one  above  the  other  on  the  hill  in  the  form  of 
the  side  of  a  pyramid,  crowned  on  the  highest  terrace  by  the 
round  temple  of  Fortune.  This  immense  edifice,  probably 
by  far  the  largest  sanctuary  in  Italy,  must  have  presented  a 
most  imposing  aspect^  visiUe  as  it  was  from  a  great  part  of 
Latium,  from  Rome,  and  even  from  the  sea.  The  ground  at 
the  foot  of  the  lowest  terrace  is  1476  ft.  above  sea-levd;  here 
is  a  cistern,  divided  into  ten  large  chambers,  in  brick-faced 
concrete.  The  goddess  Fortuna  here  went  by  the  name  of 
Primigenia  (First-Bom,  but  perhapa  in  an  active  sense  First- 
Bearer);  she  was  represented  suckling  two  babes,  said  to  be 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  she  was  especially  worshipped  by  matrons. 
The  oracle  continued  to  be  consulted  down  to  Christian  times, 
until  Constantino,  and  again  later  Theodosius,  forbade  the 
practice  and  closed  the  temple.  A  bishop  of  Praeneste  is  first 
mentioned  in  a.o.  313.  In  1297  the  Colonna  family,  who  then 
owned  Praeneste  (Palestrina),  revolted  from  the  pope,  but  in  the 
following  year  the  town  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground.  In 
X437  the  city,  which  had  been  rebuilt,  was  captured  by  the  papal 
general  Cardinal  Vitelleschi  and  once  more  utterly  destroyed. 
It  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Stefano  Colonna  in  1448.  In 
1630  it  passed  by  purchase  into  the  Baiberini  family.*  Prae- 
neste was  the  native  town  of  Aelian,  and  in  modem  times  of 
the  great  composer  (Giovanni)  Pieriuigi  da  Palestrina. 

The  modem  town  of  Palestrina,  a  collection  of  narrow  and  filthy 
alleys,  stands  on  the  terraces  once  occupied  by  the  temple  of  Fortune. 
On  the  summit  of  the  hill  (2471  ft.),  nearly  a  mile  from  the  town, 
stood  the  ancient  citadel,  the  nte  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a 
few  poor  houses  (Castel  San  Pietro)  and  a  ruined  medieval  castle 
of  the  Colonna.  The  magnificent  view  embraces  Sorscte.  Rome, 
the  Alban  Hills  and  the  Campasna  as  far  as  the  sea.  Considerable 
portions  of  the  southern  wall  01  the  ancient  citadel,  built  in  very 
massive  Cyclopean  masonry  of  blocks  of  limestone,  are  still  to  t>e 
seen:  and  the  two  walls,  also  polygonal,  which  formerly  united  the 
citadel  with  the  town,  can  stul  Be  traced.  The  ruins  of  the  villa 
BttKbuted  to  Hadrian  stand  in  the  plain  near  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
della  Villa,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town.  Here 
was  discovered  the  Braschi  AntinoQs.  now  in  the  Vatican.  The 
calendar,  which,  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  was  set  up  by  the  grammarian, 
M.  Verrius  Flaccus  in  the  forum  of  Praeneste  (the  reference  being  to 
the  forum  of  the  imperial  period,  at  the  Madonna  dell'  Aquila),  was 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  S.  Agafntus  in  1771,  where 
it  has  been  used  as  building  material  (C.  Halsen  in  Corp.  inscr,  lot. 
and  cd.  i.  230).  Excavations  made,  especially  stnoe  1855,  in  the 
ancient  necropolis,  which  lay  on  a  plateau  surrounded  by  valleys 
at  the  foot  of  the  hUl.  and  of  the  town,  have  yielded  important 
results  for  the  history  of  the  art  and  manufactures  of  Praeneste. 
Of  the  objects  found  in  the  oldest  graves,  and  supposed  to  date  from 
about  the  7th  century  B.C..  the  cups  of  silver  and  stiver-gilt  and  most 
of  the  gold  and  amber  jewelry  are  Phoenician  (possibly  Carthaginian), 
or  at  least  made  on  Phoenician  models;  but  the  bronses  and  some 
of  the  ivory  articles  seem  to  be  Etruscan.  No  objects  have  been 
discovered  belonging  to  the  period  intermediate  between  the  7th 
and  3id  centuries  b.c;  but  "  from  about  250  B.c.  onwards  we  have 
a  series  of  Praenestine  graves  surmounted  by  the  characteristic 
'  pine-apple '  of  local  stone,  containing  stone  coffins  with  rich 
bronze,  ivory  and  gold  ornaments  beside  the  skeleton.  From  these 
come  the  bronze  cistae  and  stecula  with  partly  (but  far  from  wholly) 
Etruscan  inscriptions,  for  which  Praeneste  is  renowned  "  (Conway, 
Jtal.  Dial.).  Among  these  b  the  famous  Ficoroni  casket^  engraved 
with  (Mctures  of  the  arrival  of  the  Argonauts  in  Bithynia  and  the 
victory  of  Pollux  over  Amycus.  It  was  found  in  1738.  "The 
caskets  are  unique  in  Italy,  but  a  large  number  of  mirrors  of  precisely 
similar  style  have  been  discovered  in  Etruria  and  are  published 
in  full  by  the  German  Archaeologkal  School  at  Rome:  Etruskische 
Spiegetn:y<A.  v.  sqq.  (Beriin,  1884).  Hence,  although  a  priori  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  objects  with  Etruscan  character- 
istics came  from  Etruria.  the  evidence,  positive  and  negative,  points 
decisively  to  an  Etruscan  factory  in  or  near  Praeneste  itself  "  (Con- 
way, ibid.).  Most  uf  the  objects  discovered  in  the  necropolis  are 
preserved  in  the  Roman  collections,  espedally  in  the  Kircherian 
Museum  (which  possesses  the  Ficoroni  casket)  and  the  Barberim 
library.  a    .      — 

Sea  E.  Femique,  PrhusU  (Biblioth^ue  des  Ecoles  Francaises. 
fasc.  17.  Paris,  1880);  H.  Dessau  in  Corp.  inscr.  tat.  xiv.  288  sgo.. 
Corff  inscr.  etrusc.  vol.  iL;  O.  Maruocni,  Cuida  archeolopca  ddl 
antUA  Prenesle  (Rome.  1885).  and  in  BiJktHno  comunaU  (1Q04), 


933  ■qq-:  R-  S.  Conway,  ludic  Dialects,  i.  311  sqq.  (Cambridge,  1897) ; 
TV  Ashby  in  Papers  of  the  BriHsk  School  at  Rome,  i.  132  sqq.; 
R.  De\brQck,Hellenistische  Bamten  in  LaHmm,  p.  47  iqq-  (Beriin.  1907) : 
Nolizu  ietli  Scam,  passim:  and  espedally  D.  Vaglien  (1907).  P-  W 
&c. :  R.  van  Denan  Magoffin,  Topography  and  Mmntctpid  History  of 


PraenesU  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  jocvi.  9,  10):  (Balti- 
more. 1908).  (J.  G.  Fa. :  R.  S.  C. ;  T.  As.) 

PRABHBSTINA,  VIA,  an  ancient  road  of  Italy,  leading  from 
Rome  £.  by  S.  to  Praeneste,  a  distance  of  23  m.,  Gabii  being 
situated  almost  exactly  half-way.  At  the  ninth  mile  the  road 
crosses  a  ravine  by  the  well-preserved  and  lofty  Ponte  di  Nona, 
with  seven  arches,  the  finest  ancient  bridge  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome.  The  line  of  the  road  a,  conaideting  the 
difficulty  of  the  country  beyond  Gabii,  very  straight.  In 
the  stretch  beyond  Gabii  it  is  only  used  as  a  track,  and  well 
preserved.  Half-way  between  Gabii  and  Praeneste  ia  the 
well-preserved  single-arched  bridge,  known  as  Ponte  Amato. 

See  T  Ashby  in  Papers  af  the  British  School  at  Rome,  i.  149  sqq. 

(T.Aa.) 

PRAETOR  (Ut.  prae^tlor,  "  he  who  goes  before,"  "a  leader"), 
originally  a  military  title,  was  in  classical  -times  the  designation 
of  the  highest  magistrates  in  the  Latin  towna.  The  Rmnan 
consuls  were  at  first  called  praetors;  in  the  eariy  code  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  (450  B.C.)  they  appear  to  have  had  no  other  title. 
By  the  Lidnian  law  of  367,  which  abolished  the  military 
tribunes  with  consular  power  tnd  enacted  that  the  supreme 
executive  should  henceforward  be  in  the  hands  of  the  two  consuls, 
a  new  magistrate  was  at  the  same  time  created  who  was  to  be  a 
colleague  of  the  consuls,  though  with  lower  rank  and  lesser 
powers.  This  new  magistrate  was  entrusted  with  the  exdusivc 
jurisdiction  in  dvil  cases;  in  other  respects  his  powers  resembled 
those  of  the  consuls.  His  distinctive  title  was  the  dty  praetor 
{praetor  urbanus),  and  in  aftertime,when  the  number  of  praetors 
was  increased,  the  dty  praetor  always  ranked  firsL  To  this  new 
magistrate  the  tjtle  of  "  praetor  "  was  thenceforward  property 
restricted.*  About  242  the  increase  of  a  fordgn  populatioo 
in  Rome  necessitated  the  creation  of  a  second  praetor  for  the 
decision  of  suits  between  fordgners  {peregrins)  or  between 
dtiaens  and  foreigners.  This  praetor  was  known  at  a  later  time 
as  the  "  foreign  praetor  "  {praetor  peregrinus).*  About  227  two 
more  praetors  were  added  to  administer  the  recently  acquired 
provinces  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  The  conquest  of  Spain 
occasioned  the  appointment  of  two  more  in  197,  of  whom  one 
governed  Hither  and  the  other  Further  Spain.  The  number 
of  praetors,  thus  augmented  to  six,  remained^  sutionary  till 
Sulk's  time  (82).  But  in  the  interval  their  duties  vastly 
multiplied.  On  the  one  hand,  five  new  provinces  were  added 
to  the  Roman  dominions— Macedonia  and  Achaia  in  146,  Africa 
in  the  same  year,  Asia  in  134,  Gallia  Narbonensis  in  xx8,  Qlida 
probably  in  102.  On  the  other  hand,  new  and  permanent  jury 
courts  {quaestiones  perpctuae)  were  instituted  at  Rome,  over  which 
the  praetors. were  called  on  to  preside.  To  meet  this  increase 
of  business  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  praeton  and  also  of  the 
consuls  was  practically  prolonged  from  one  to  two  years,  with  the 
distinction  that  in  their  second  year  of  office  they  bore  the  titles 
of  propraetor  and  proconsul  instead  of  praetor  and  consuL  The 
prolongation  of  office,  together  with  the  partidpation  of  the 
proconsuls  in  duties  which  properly  fell  to  the  praetors,  formed 
the  basis  of  Sulla's  arrangements.  He  increased  the  number  of 
the  praetors  from  six  to  dght,  and  ordained  that  henceforward 
all  the  dght  should  in  thdr  first  year  administer  justice  at 
Rome  and  in  thdr  second  should  as  propraetors  undertake  the 
government  of  provinces.  The  courts  over  which  the  praeton 
presided,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  dty  praetor  and  the  foreign 
praetor,  dealt  with  the  following  offences:  oppression  of  the 
provindala  by  governors  {repetundarum),  bribery  {ambitus)  ^ 
embezzlement  {peculatus),  treason  {mqjestatis)^  murder  {de  sica-^ 
fits  et  venefici^,  and  probably  forgery  {falsi).   A  tenth  province 

'Some  writers,  following  Liyy  vt.  42.  assert  that  at  first  the 
praetorship  was  open  to  patricians  only,  but  Mommsen  {Rom. 
Staalsrecht  ii.  195  (204I  shows  that  this  is  probably  a  misuke. 
The  election  of  a  plebeian  to  the  office  for  the  first  time  in  337 
was  certainly  opposed  by  the  consul  who  presided  at  the  dcction, 
but  there  appears  to  have  been  no  legal  obstacle  to  it. 

'  [His  official  title  in  republican  times  was  Praetor  fin  isUer  pert- 
grinos  jus  dicit,  under  the  empire  Praetor  qui  inter  cnes  perevinos 
JUS  dicit,  until  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when  the  abbreviated  title 
praetor  peregrinus  came  into  use.] 
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(Gallia  dniptiia)  was  added  to  the  previous  nine,  and  thus  the 
number  of  judicial  and  provincial  departments  corresponded 
to  the  annual  number  of  praeton,  propraetors  and  proconsuls. 
The  proportion,  however,  was  not  long  maintained:  new  pro- 
vinces were  added  to  the  empire — Bithynia  in  74,  Cyrene  about 
the  sanoe  time,  Crete  in  67,  Syria  in  64— and  one  or  more  new 
law  courts  were  instituted.  To  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
of  duties  Julius  Caesar  increased  the  niunber  of  praetors 
successively  to  ten,  fourteen  and  sixteen;  after  his  time  the 
number  varied  from  eight  tq  eighteen. 

The  praetors  were  elected,  lilie  the  consuls,  by  the  people 
assembled  in  the  comilia  centuriata  and  with  the  same  formal- 
ities.' They  regularly  held  office  for  a  year;  only  in  the 
transition  period  between  the  republic  and  the  empire  was 
their  tenure  of  office  sometimes  limited  to  a  few  months.*  The 
insignia  of  the  praetor  were  those  common  to  the  higher  Roman 
magistrates — the  purple-edged  robe  {toga  ^aetexla)  and  the 
ivory  chair  {teUa  cundis)\  in  Rome  he  was  attended  by  two 
lictors,  in  the  provinces  by  six.  The  praetors  elect  cast  lots 
to  determine  the  department  which  each  of  them  should  ad- 
minister. A  praetor  was  essentially  a  civil  judge,  and  as  such 
he  was  accustomed  at  or  before  his  entry  on  office  to  publish  an 
edict  setting  forth  the  rules  of  law  and  procedure  by  which  he 
intended  to  be  guided  in  his  decisions.  As  these  rules  were  often 
accepted  by  his  successors,  the  praetor  thus  acquired  an  almost 
legislatorial  power,  and  his  edicts,  thus  continued,  corrected 
and  amplified  from  year  to  year,  became,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  perpetual "  edicts,  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  mould- 
ing Roman  law.  Their  tendency  was  to  smooth  away  the 
occasional  hnrshnrw  and  anomalies  of  the  dvil  law  by  substitu- 
ting rules  of  equity  for  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  in  this  respect 
the  Roman  praetor  has  been  compared  to  the  English  chancellor. 
Hb  functions  were  considerably  modified  by  the  introduction 
of  the  standing  jury  courts  {quaestiones  perpeluae).  Hitherto 
the  praetor  had  conducted  the  preliminary  inquiry  as  to  whether 
an  action  would  lie,  and  had  appointed  for  the  actual  trial  of  the 
case  a  dqnity,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  law  a4>pUcable  to  the 
case  and  whose  decisions  he  enforced.  The  proceedings  before 
the  praetor  were  technically  known  as  jus  in  distinction  from 
fmdiciitm,  which  was  the  actual  trial  before  the  deputy  judge. 
But  In  the  standing  jury  courts  (of  which  the  first— that  for 
re^eimmdae — was  instituted  in  149),  or  rather  in  the  most  im- 
portant of  them,  the  praetors  themselves  presided  and  tried 
the  cases.  These  new  courts,  though  formally  dvil,  were  sub- 
stantially criminal  courts;  and  thus  a  criminal  jurisdiaion  was 
added  to  the  original  dvil  jurisdiction  of  the  praetors.  Under 
the  empire  various  special  functions  were  assigned  to  certain 
praetors,  such  as  the  two  treasury  praetors  (fraehres  aerarii),* 
appointed  by  Augustus  in  33;  the  spear  praetor  (praetor  has- 
tarius),  who  presided  over  the  court  of  the  Hundred  Men,  which 
dealt  especially  with  cases  of  inheritance;  the  two  trust  praetors 
(praetores  fideicommissttri{)y  appointed  by  Claudius  to  look  after 
cases  of  trust  estates,  but  reduced  by  Tittis  to  one;  the  ward 
praetor  iprador  tutdafis)^  appointed  by  Marcus  Aurelius  to  deal 
with  the  affairs  of  minors;  and  the  liberation  praetor  {praetor  de 
lAeralihus  causis),  who  tried  cases  turning  on  the  liberation  of 
slaves.*  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  praetors  continued  to 
preside  over  the  standing  courts  after  the  beginning  of  the  3rd 
century  ajd.,  and  the  fordgn  praetorship  disappears  about  this 
iaat.f  Even  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  praetor  seems  not  to 
>ave  survived  the  reforms  of  Diocletian,  though  the  office  itself 
oootinued  to  exist.  But  of  the  praetorships  with  spedal  juris- 
diction   (especially  the  ward  praetorship  and  the  liberation 

*  (Until  the  time  of  Tiberius,  when  their  election  was  transferred 
to  the  Senate.} 

*  fThe  age  for  the  office  was  forty  under  the  republic,  thirty  under 
the  empire.] 

*rniey  took  the  place  of  the  quaestors;  this  arrangement 
cofltinora  till  the  time  of  Claudius.] 

*  [The  fiscal  praetor  (praetor  fiscalis)  was  appointed  by  Nerva  to 
hear  claims  praerred  against  the  imperial  fiacus.] 

*Mdurqoanlt  conjectures  with  much  probability  that  when 
f'«*«r*''»  extended  the  Roman  franchise  to  the  whole  empire  be 
at  the  same  time  abolished  the  foreign  praetorship. 


praetorship)  some  lasted  into  the  4th  century  and  were  coi»ed 
in  the  constitution  of  Constantinople. 

Besides  their  judicial  functions,  the  praetors,  as  colleagues 
of  the  consuls,  possessed,  though  in  a  1^  degree,  all  the*  con- 
sular powers,  which  they  regularly  exercised  in  the  absence  of 
the  consub;  but  in  the  presence  of  a  consul  they  exercised  them 
only  at  the  special  command  dther  of  the  consul  or,  more  usually, 
of  the  senate.  Thus  the  praetor  possessed  znilitary  power 
(impcrium);  even  the  dty  praetor,  though  attached  by  his  office 
to  Rome,  could  not  only  levy  troops  but  also  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances take  the  command  in  person.  As  {Hrovindal  gover- 
nors the  praetors  had  frequent  occasion  to  exercise  their  military 
powers,  and  they  were  often  accorded  a  triumph.  The  dty 
praetor  presided  over  popuhur  assemblies  for  the  election  of 
certain  inferior  magistrates,  but  all  the  praetors  officiating  in 
Rome  had  the  right  to  summon  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of 
legislation.  In  the  absence  of  the  consuls  the  dty  praetor,  and 
in  default  of  him  the  other  praetors,  were  empowered  to  call 
meetings  of  the  senate.  PubUc  religious  duties,  such  as  the 
fulfilment  of  state,  vows,  the  cdebration  of  sacrifices  and  games, 
and  the  fixing  of  the  dates  of  movable  feasts,  probably  only  fell 
to  the  praetors  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls.  But  since  in  the 
early  times  the  consuls  as  a  rule  spent  only  the  first  months 
of  their  year  of  office  in  Rome,  it  is  probable  that  a  consider- 
able share  of  religious  business  devolved  on  the  dty  praetor; 
this  was  certainly  the  case  with  the  Festival  of  the  Cross-roads 
{compitalia)f  and  he  directed  the  games  in  honour  of  ApoUo  from 
their  institution  in  sza.  Augustus  in  32  placed  the  direction 
of  all  the  popular  festivals  in  the  hands  of  the  praetors,  and  it 
is  not  without  significance  that  the  praetors  continued  thus 
to  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  the  Roman  mob  for  centuries 
after  they  had  ceased  almost  entirely  to  transact  the  business  of 
the  state.  (For  the  praetor  as  provincial  governor  see 
PaoviNCE.)  0-  G.  FE. ;  X.) 

A  full  account  of  the  praetorship  will  be  found  In  Mommaen, 
Romisches  Staatsrukt  (1887),  vol.  ii.  and  P.  Willems,  Le  Droit  public 
romain  (1883);  T.  M.  Taylor's  Constitutional  and  Political  History 
of  Rome  (1890)  will  also  be  found  useful.  There  »  a  monograph  by 
b.  Labatut,  Histoire  4c  la  priture  (1868). 

PRAETORIANS.  In  the  early  Roman  republic,  praetor 
(q.v.)  meant  commander  of  the  army:  in  the  later  republic 
praetor  and  propraetor  were  the  usual  titles  for  provincial  gover- 
nors with  military  powers.  Accordingly,  the  general's  quarters 
in  a  camp  came  to  be  called  praetorium*  and  one  of  the  gates 
porta  praetoria,  and  the  general's  bodyguard  cohors  praetorian 
or,  if  large  enough  to  include  several  cohorts,  cokortes  prae- 
toriae.  Under  the  empire  the  nomenclature  continued  with 
some  changes.  In  particular  cokortes  praetoriae  now  designated 
the  imperial  bodyguard.  This,  as  founded  by  Augustus,  con- 
sisted of  nine  cohorts,  each  xooo  strong,  some  part  of  whidi  was 
always  with  the  emperor,  whether  in  Rome  or  elsewhere.  In 
A.D.  23  his  successor  Tiberius  concentrated  this  force  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  Rome  in  fortified  barracks:  hence  one  cohort  in 
turn,  clad  in  dvilian  garb,  was  sent  to  the  emperor's  house  on 
the  Palatine,  and  burge  detachments  could  be  despatched  to 
foreign  wars.  The  men  were  recruited  volimtarily,  in  Italy  or  in 
Italianised  districts,  and  enjoyed  better  pay  and  shorter  service 
than  the  regular  army :  they  were  under  praefecti  praetorio  (usuaOy 
two;  later,  sometimes  three,  rardy  only  one),  who  during  most 
of  the  empire  might  not  be  senators.  This  force  was  the  only 
body  of  troops  in  Rome  (save  a  few  cokortes  urbanae,  a  fire 
brigade,  and  some  non-Roman  persomil  guards  of  the  emperor), 
or,  indeed,  anywhere  near  the  capitaL  Accordingly  it  could  make 
or  unmake  emperors  in  crises— at  the  accession  of  Claudius  in 
A.O.  41,  in  69-69,  ^^^  again  late. in  the  second  century.  But 
its  normal  mfluence  was  less  than  is  often  asserted.  Moreover, 
its  prefects,  since  they  were  two  and  liable  to  be  disunited,  and 
since  they  could  not  be  senators,  ndther  combined  with  the 

*  In  permanent  forts  and  fortresses,  praetorium  ptobably  denoted 
strictly  a  residence:  the  official  headquarters  building  (thoueh 
commonly  styled  praetorium  by  moderns)  was  the  principta.  Cm 
the  other  hand  praetorium  could  denote  any  lord's  residence,  even 
on  a  dvilian!s  esute. 
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lenatois  to  restore  an  oligarchy 'nor  themadves  Mpired  as 
pretenders  to  the  throne.  These  prefects  were  at  first  soldiers, 
but  later  mostly  lawyers  who  relieved  the  emperors  of  various 
dvil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  In  the  second  century  the 
praetorian  cohorts  became  ten  in  number,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
Septimius  Severus  reorganised  them  so  that  they  consisted  prac- 
tically of  barbarian  soldiers  and  held  constant  conflict  with  the 
peOple  of  Rome.  At  the  end  of  the  third  century  the  praefedi 
praetorio  were  reconstituted  as  four  officers,  each  ruUng  one 
quarter  of  the  now  divided  empire.  In  313  the  Praetorian 
Guard  was  suppressed  by  Constantine.  Their  barracks  at  Rome 
covering  a  rectangle  of  59  acres  (1210  by  1410  ft.)i  were  included 
by  Aurelian  in  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  three  5i3cs  <A  the  enceinte 
can  still  be  seen  near  the  Porta  Pia,  with  brickwork  as  old  as 
Tiberius:  the  interior  (now  barracks  for  the  Italian  army)  is 
archaeologically  less  interesting. 

PRAET0RIU8.  MICHABL  (1571-1621),  German  musical 
historian,  theorist  and  composer,  was  bom  at  Kreuzberg,  in 
Thuringia,  on  the  15th  of  February  1571.  His  father's  name 
was  Michael  Schultheis.'  While  he  was  still  quite  young  he 
visited  the  university  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  for  three  years. 
Here  he  studied  philosophy,  and  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  on 
whose  support  he  relied,  he  was  given  a  post  as  organist  in  the 
town.  He  acted  "as  kapellmeister  at  Llineburg  early  in  h'fe, 
was  engaged  first  as  organist  and  later  as  kapdlmeister  and 
secretary  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbttttel,  and  was 
eventually  rewarded  for  his  long  services  with  the  priory  of 
Ringelheim,  near  Goslar.  He  died  at  Wolfenbattd  on  the  x^th 
of  February  1621.  Of  his  very  numerous  compositions  copies 
are  now  very  scarce.  The  most  important  are  :  Polyhymnia 
(15  vols.),  Musae  Sioniae  (16  vols.),  and  Musa  Aonia  (9  vols.), 
all  written  partly  to  Latin  and  partly  to  German  words.  But 
more  precious  than  all  these  is  the  Syntagma  musicum  (3  vols, 
and  a  cahier  of  plates,  4to,  Wittenberg  and  Wolfenbattel, 
1615-1620).  In  the  ori^nal  prospeaus  of  the  work  four 
volumes  were  promised,  but  it  is  certain  that  no  more  than 
three  were  ever  published.  The  fourth  volume  mentioned  in 
Forkel's  catalogue  is  dearly  nothing  but  the  cahier  of  plates 
attached  to  vol.  ii. 

The  chief  value  of  this  very  remarkable  work  lies  in  the 
information  it  gives  concerning  the  condition  of  instrumental 
music  in  the  early  years  of  the  X7th  century.  The  plates 
include  excellent  representations  of  aU  the  musical  instruments 
in  use  at  the  time  they  were  published,  together  with  many 
forms  even  then  treated  only  as  antique  cariosities.  The  work 
thus  throws  a  light  upon  the  earlier  forms  of  instrumental 
music  which  to  the  historian  is  invaluable.  In  fact,  without 
the  information  bequeathed  to  us  by  Praetorius  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reconstruct  in  theory  the  orchestra  of  the  earh'er 
half  ofthe  17th  century,  during  which  the  opera  and  the  oratorio 
both  sprang  into  existence,  or  even  to  understand  the  descrip- 
tions left  us  by  other  less  careful  writers. 

PRABTUTTH  (also  called  Ilpatrcrrtof),  a  tribe  of  ancient 
Italy  inhabiting  the  south  of  Picenimi.  Their  territory  lay 
between  the  rivers  Vomanum  and  Tessinnus  (Pliny  iiL  |  no), 
and  therefore  included  Castrum  Novum,  Interamnia  and  the 
Truentus,  as  well  as  probably  the  original  of  Hadria.  From 
this  name  was  derived  the  medieval  form  Aprutium  (quoted  by 
Kiepert  in  his  Alu  Geographic) ,  and  hence  the  modem  Abruzzo 
(more  commonly  in  the  plural  f^i  Ahruan)^  denoting  the  whole 
central  mountain  land  of  Italy.  We  have  no  evidence,  except 
their  name,  and  that  throws  no  Ught  on  their  language,  for 
separating  them  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Picenum  iq.v.). 

(R.  S.  C.) 

PRAOMATIC  SANCTION  (Lat.  pragmatica  sandio,  from  the 
Gr.  rpiyiuif  business),  originally  a  term  of  the  later  Roman 
law.  It  is  found  in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  codes,  together 
with  such  variants  as  a  pragmaticum,  pragmatica  jusHo,  com- 
mand; annotatio,  an  imperial  rescript;  consdtutio,  a  regulation; 

t  German  SchulU  or  Schtdtu  iSchulikeiss),  meaning  the  head-man 
of  a  township,  latinized  into  praetor  or  praetorius.  Many  other 
members  of  the  family  of  Praetorius  were  eminent  as  muaadans. 


and  pragmaticum  rescriptum.  It  was  a  decision  of  the  sUte 
dealing  with  some  interest  greater  than  a  question  in  dispute 
between  private  persons,  and  was  given  for  some  community 
immtersitas  hifminum)  and  for  a  public  cause.  In  more  recent 
times  it  was  adopted  by  those  countries  which  followed  the 
Roman  law,  and  in  particular  by  despotically  governed  countries 
where  the  rulers  had  a  natural  tendency  to  approve  of  the 
maxims  and  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  imperial  Roman 
lawyers.  A  pragmatic  sanction,  as  the  term  was  used  by  them, 
was  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  sovereign  or  "  the  prince,'* 
defining  the  limits  of  his  own  power,  or  regulating  the  succession. 
Justmian  reguUted  the  government  of  Italy  after  it  had  been 
reconquered  from  the  Ostrogoths  by  pragmati(r  sanctions. 
In  after  ages  the  king  of  France,  Charles  VII.,  imposed  limits 
on  the  claims  of  the  popes  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  hh  dominions 
by  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Bourges  in  1438.  The  emperor 
Charles  VI.  settled  the  law  of  succession  for  the  dominions  of 
the  house  of  Habsburg  by  pragmatic  sanction  first  published  on 
the  X9th  of  April  17x3,  and  thereby  prepared  the  way  for  the 
great  war  which  ensued  upon  his  death.  Philip  V.,  the  first  of 
the  Bourbon  kings  of  Spain,  introduced  the  Salic  law  by  a 
pragmatic  sanction,  and  his  descendant,  Ferdinand  VIL,  revoked 
it  by  another.  The  term  was  not  used  in  England  even  for  such 
things  as  the  will  by  which  Henry  VIII.  regulated  the  succession 
to  the  throne,  which  would  have  been  a  pragmatic  sanction  in  a 
country  of  the  Roman  law.  The  term  and  the  thing  signified 
by  it  have  become  obsolete  owing  to  the  spread  of  constitutional 
govenm>«it  in  modem  Europe. 

PRAOMATISII,  in  philosophy,  etymologically  a  theory  or 
method  of  dealing  with  real  things  (Gr.  rpdY/iara:  cf. 
irpayftaruAs,  versed  in  affairs).  "  Pragmatic,  "  as  here  employed 
is  not  used  in  the  common  colloquial  sense  of  *'  pragmatical," 
i.e.  **  inssy  and  positive,"  nor  in  the  historical  sense,  as  in 
"  Pragmatic  Sanction,"  of  "  reUting  to  affairs  of  state,"  but  in 
the  sense  of  practical  or  efficient.*  Pragmatism,  as  a  general 
phUosophic  doctrine  or  mental  attitude,  can  only  be  understood 
as  part  of  a  reaction  against  the  intellectualistic  speculation 
which  has  characterized  most  of  modem  metaph>'sics.  It 
arises  from  a  general  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  growth 
of  our  psychological  and  biological  knowledge  must  profoundly 
transform  the  traditiorud  epistemology.  It  follows  that  **  prag- 
matic "  lines  of  thought  may  originate  from  a  multiplicity  of 
considerations  and  in  a  variety  of  contexts.  These,  however, 
may  be  conveniently  classified  under  four  main  heads — ^psycho- 
logical, logical,  ethical  and  religious— and  the  history  of  the 
subject  shows  that  all  these  have  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  pragmatism. 

1.  Psychologically,  pragmatism  starts  from  the  efficacy  and  all- 
pervasiveness  of  mental  activity,  and  poinu  out  that  interest, 
attention,  selection,  purpose,  bias,  desire,  emotion,  satisfaction, 
&c.,  colour  and  control  all  our  cognitive  processes.  It  insbts 
that  all  thought  is  personal  and  purposive  and  that  ''pure" 
thought  is  a  figment.  A  judgment  which  is  not  prompted  by 
motives  and  inspired  by  interest,  which  has  not  for  its  aim  the 
satisfaction  of  a  cognitive  purpose,  is  psychologically  impossible, 
and  it  b,  therefore,  mistaken  to  construct  a  logic  which  abstracts 
from  all  these  facts.  Nor  is  the  presence  of  such  non-intdlectual 
factora  in  thinking  necessarily  deleterious:  at  any  rate  they  are 
ineradicable.  Troths  are  always  on  one  side  matters  of  belief, 
and  beliefo  are  ultimately  rules  for  action.  The  whole  function- 
ing of  our  mental  apparatus  is  directed  upon  yielding  the  right 
response  to  the  stimulations  of  the  environment,  and  is  valuable 
if  and  in  so  far  as  it  does  this.  The  "  psydiologism  "  thus 
introduced  into  logic  amounts  to  a  systematic  protest  against  the 
notion  of  a  dehumanized  thought  and  the  study  of  logic  in 
abstraction  from  actual  psychic  process. 

2.  In  its  logical  aspect  pragmatism  originates  in  a  criticism 
of  fundamental  conceptions  like  "  truth,"  "  error/'  **  fact  " 

*  The  New  En^isk  Didumary  quotes  fof  nine  distinct  senses  of 
the  word,  of  which  the  philosophic  b  the  cishth.  The  seven  earlier 
ones  are  all  more  or  less  obsolescent,  and  tneir  very  number  shows 
that  the  meaning  of  the  word  was  very  vague. 
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ud  "  reality, "  the  current  accounts  of  which  it  finds  untenable 
or  unmeaning.  "Truth/*  for  example,  cannot  be  defined  as 
the  agreement  or  correspondence  of  thought  with  "reah'ty/' 
for  how  can  thought  determine  whether  it  correctly  "  copies  " 
what  transcends  it?  Nor  can  our  truth  be  a  copy  of  a  trans- 
cendent and  absolute  truth  (Dewey).  If  it  be  asked,  therefore, 
what  such  phrases  mean,  it  ts  found  that  their  meaning  is  really 
defined  by  thdr  use.  llie  real  difference  between  two  concep- 
tions lies  in  their  application,  in  the  different  consequences  for 
the  purposes  of  life  which  their  acceptance  carries.  When  no 
such  ** practical"  difference  can  be  found,  Concefitions  are 
identical;  when  they  will  not  "work,"  i^.  when  they  thwart 
the  puriMse  which  demanded  them,  ihey  are  false;  when  they 
are  inapplicable  they  are  unmeaning  (A.  Sidgwick).  Hence 
the  "principle  of  Peirce''  may  be  formulated  as  being  that 
"  every  truth  has 'practical  consequences,  and  these  are  the  test 
of  its  truth."  It  is  dear  that  this  (i)  implicitly  considers  truth 
as  a  value,  and  so  connects  it  with  the  conception  of  good,  and 
(2)  openly  raises  the  question — What  is  truth,  and  how  is  it  to 
be  distinguished  from  error?  This  accordingly  becomes  the 
central  problem  of  pragmatism.  This  same  issue  also  arises 
independently  out  of  the  breakdown  or  rationalistic  theories 
of  knowledge  (F.  H.  Bradley,  H.  H.  Joachim).  Logical  analysis, 
after  assuming  that  truth  is  independent  and  not  of  our  making, 
has  to  confess  that  all  logical  operations  involve  an  apparently 
arbitrary  interference  with  their  data  (Bradley).  Again,  it 
assumes  an  ideal  of  truth  which  turns  out  to  be  humanly  imat- 
tainable  and  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  error,  and  an 
ideal  of  science  which  no  human  science  can  be  conceived  as 
attaining.  The  obvious  way  of  avoiding  the  scepticism  into 
which  rationalism  is  thus  driven  is  to  revise  the  assumptions 
about  the  nature  and  postulates  of  truth  which  lead  to  it. 

3.  The  ethical  affinities  of  pragmatism  spring  from  the 
perception  that  all  knowing  is  referred  to  a  purpose.  This 
at  once  renders  it  "  useful,"  i.e.  a  means  to  an  end  or  "  good." 
Completely  "  useless  "  knowledge  becomes  impossible,  though 
the  uses  of  knowledge  may  sliU  vary  greatly  in  character,  in 
directness,  and  in  the  extent  and  force  of  their  appeal  to  different 
minds.  This  relation  to  a  "good"  must  not,  however,  be 
construed  as  a  doctrine  of  ethics  in  the  narrower  sense;  nor  is 
its  '*  utilitarianism  "  to  be  confused  with  the  hedonism  of  the 
British  associationists.  "  Useful "  means  "  good  for  an  (any) 
end,"  and  the  "  good  "  which  the  "  true "  claims  must  be 
understood  as  cognitive.  But  cognitive  "  good  "  and  moral 
"  good  '*  are  brought  into  close  connexion,  as  species  of  teleo- 
logkal  '*  good  "  and  contributory  to  "  the  Good."  Thus  only 
the  generic,  not  the  specific,  difference  between  them  is  abolished. 
The  "  true  "  becomes  a  sort  of  value^  like  the  beautiful  and  the 
(moral)  good.  Moreover,  since  the  "  real  "  is  the  object  of  the 
"  true,"  and  can  be  distinguished  from  the  "  unreal "  only  by 
developing  superior  value  in  the  process  of  cognition  which 
arrives  at  it,  the  notions  of  "  reality  "  and  "  fact "  also  turn  out 
to  be  dbguised  forms  of  value.  Thus  the  dualism  between 
judgments  of  fact  and  judgments  of  value  disappears:  whatever 
**  facts  "  we  recognize  are  seen  to  be  relative  to  the  complex 
cf  human  purposes  to  which  they  are  revealed.  It  should 
further  be  noted  that  pragmatism  conceives  "  practice  "  very 
widely:  it  includes  everything  related  to  the  control  of  experi- 
ence. The  dualism,  therefore,  between  "  practice "  and 
**  theory "  also  vanishes;  a  "  theory  "  unrelated  to  practice 
(however  indirectly)  is  simply  an  illusion.  Lastly  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that,  as  asserting  the  efficacy  of  thought  and 
the  reality  of  choice,  pragmatism  involves  a  real,  though 
determinable,  indetermination  in  the  course  of  events. 

4.  Pragmatism  has  very  distinctly  a  connexion  with  religion, 
because  it  explains,  and  to  some  extent  justifies,  the  faith- 
attitude  or  will  to  believe,  and  those  who  study  the  psychology 
of  religion  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  pragmatic  nature 
of  this  attitude.  If  the  whole  of  a  man's  personality  goes  to 
the  making  of  the  truth  he  accepts,  it  is  dear  that  his  bdiefs 
ace  not  matters  of  "  pure  reason,"  and  that  his  passional  and 
voUtiooal  nature  must  contribute  to  them  and  cannot  validly 


be  exduded.  His  religion  also  is  ultimatdy  a  vital  attitude 
which  rests  on  his  interests  and  on  his  choices  between  alterna- 
tives which  are  real  for  him.  It  is  not  however  asserted  that  Ids 
mere  willing  to  believe  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he  wishes 
to  believe,  any  more  than  a  will  to  disbelieve  justifies  disbelief. 
His  will  to  believe  merdy  recognizes  that  choice  is  necessary  and 
implies  risk,  and  puU  him  in  a  position  to  obtain  verification 
(or  disproof.  The  pragmatic  claim  for  religion,  therefore,  is 
that  to  those  who  will  take  the  fir^  step  and  will  to  believe  an 
encouraging  amount  of  the  appropriate  verifications  accrues. 
It  is  further  pointed  out  that  this  procedure  is  quite  consonant 
with  the  practice  of  sdence  with  regard  to  its  axioms.  Origin- 
ally these  are  always  postulates  which  have  to  be  assumed  before 
they  can  be  proved,  and  thus  in  ^way  "  make  "  the  evidence 
which  confirms  them.  Sdentific  and  religious  verification 
therefore,  though  superficially  distinct,  are  alike  In  kind. 

The  pragmatic  doctrine  of  truth,  which  it  is  now  possible  to 
outline,  results  from  a  convergence  of  the  above  lines  of  argument. 
Because  truth  is  a  value  and  vitally  valuable,  and  all  meaning 
depends  on  its  context  and  its  relation  to  us,  there  cannot  be  any 
abstract  "  absolute  "  truth  disconnected  from  all  human  pur- 
poses.  Because  all  truth  is  primarily  a  claim  which  may  turn 
out  to  be  false,  it  has  to  be  tested.  To  test  it  is  to  tiy  to  dis- 
tinguish between  truth  and  fabity,  and  to  answer  the  question — 
What  renders  the  claim  of  a  judgment  to  be'  true,  really  true? 
Now  such  testing,  though  it  varies  greatly  in  different  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  is  always  effected  by  the  consequences  to 
which  the  claim  leads  when  acted  on.  Only  if  they  are  "  good  " 
is  the  claim  validated  and  the  reasoning  judged  to  be  "  right ": 
only  if  they  are  tested  does  the  theory  of  truth  become  intelligible 
and  that  of  error  explicable.  If,  therefore,  a  logic  fails  to  employ 
the  pragmatic  test,  it  is  doomed  to  remain  purely  formal,  and 
the  possibility  of  applying  its  doctrines  to  actual  knowing,  and 
their  real  validity,  remain  in  doubt.  By  applying  the  pragmatic 
test  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  describe  how  truths  are 
developed  and  errors  corrected,  and  how  in  general  old  truths 
are  adjusted  to  new  situations.  This  "making  of  truth"  is 
concdved  as  making  for  greater  satisfaction  and  greater  control 
of  experience.  It  renders  the  truth  of  any  time  relative  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  time,  and  precludes  the  notion  of  any  rigid, 
static  or  incorrigible  truth.  Thus  truth  is  continually  bdng 
made  and  re-made.  If  the  new  truth  seems  to  be  such  that  our 
cognitive  purposes  would  have  been  better  served  by  it  than 
they  were  by  the  truth  we  had  at  the  time,  it  is  antedated  and 
said  to  have  been  "  true  all  along."  If  an  old  truth  is  improved 
upon,  it  is  revalued  as  "  false.  "  To  this  double  process  there 
is  no  actual  end,  but  ideally  an  "  absolute  "  truth  (or  system  of 
truths)  would  be  a  truth  which  would  be  adequate  to  every 
purpose. 

Extensions  of  pragmatism  in  a  variety  of  directions  readily 
suggest  themselves,  and  indeed  only  the  doctrine  of  truth  in 
the  above  sketch  can  be  treated  as  strictly  indispensable.  If 
however  the  logical  method  of  pragmatism  is  critically  applied 
to  all  the  sciences,  many  doctrines  will  be  cut  out  which  have 
little  or  no  "  pragmatic  value."  Thb  all-round  application 
of  the  pragmatic  method  has  received  the  name  of "  humanism." 
It  expressly  refers  itself  to  the  maxim  of  Protagoras  that  "  man 
is  the  measure  of  all  things,"  and  is  best  conceived  as  a  protest 
against  the  assumption  that  logic  can  treat  thought  in  abstrac- 
tion from  its  psychological  context  and  the  personality  of  the 
knower,  i.e.  that  knowledge  can  be  dehumanized.  To  arbitrary 
and  unverifiable  metaphysical  speculation,  and  to  forms  of 
"  absolutism  "  which  have  lost  touch  with  human  interests, 
this  humanism  is  particularly  destructive.  It  emphasizes 
still  more  than  pragmatism  the  personal  aspect  of  all  knowing 
and  its  contribution  to  the  "  making  of  reality  "  which  neces- 
sarily accompanies  the  making  of  truth.  But  it  also  goes  on 
to  raise  the  question  whether  the  making  of  reality  for  our 
knowledge  does  not,  in  view  of  the  essentially  practical  nature 
of  knowledge,  imply  also  a  real  making  of  reality  by  us,  and  so 
throw  light  upon  the  whole  genesis  of  reality.  In  this  directfon 
pragmatism  may  ultimatdy  lead  to  a  number  of  metaphysics^ 
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each  of  which  will  represent  a  personal  guess  at  a  final  synthesis 
of  experience,  while  remaining  essentially  undogmatic  and 
improvable.  The  great  variety  and  impermanence  of  meu- 
physical  systems  in  the  past  thus  find  their  explanation:  they 
were  all  along  what  they  are  now  recognized  as  being,  viz. 
personal  efflorescences  provoked  by  a  totality  of  experiences 
which  differed  in  each  case. 

As  rcrg^rd$  the  his^tory  and  bibliop^P^V  ^^  l^agmatism,  the  term 
vss  hfit  mvfnttd  by  C  S.  Peirce  in  dlMzufuiani  With  William  James 
at  Harvard  University,  and  it  a  meaning  was  expounded  by  him 
in  An  art  kit  nn  "  How  xa  make  our  Ideas  clear  '  in  the  Popular 
Siitn^e  Monthly  Tor  January  tSTti,  The  pragmatk  test  i>f- truth 
Iff 3.5^  ntfcired  Lo  by  James  in  his  Wdi  to  Brlifi>e  (it^,  p.  134,  in  a 
paper  firat  published  in  illtii}.  The  validity  of  the  afgumont  from 
consefjuencci  and  the  connexion  of  truth  vtth  what  "  works"  was 
aaserted  ^  firopoi  of  A.  1.  BalfaurV  FouTidaiiom  of  Bfltef  by  A.  Seth 
Frm^lc-PaiiiMjn  in  hU  Afcin'j  Ptuce  in  Cotmcj  {iH^Jh  p.  31':).  But 
the  «urd  '^  progm^ti^tn  "  IteeU  fiFbt  occurs  in  print  in  i!S9&,  u>  James's 
pamphlet  on  Tnioftticai  Cenctplicm  and  Priuiuai  R^itJii^  .j id  again 
m  h'ti  Vartttiei  of  Reiiti^^^  Exprrifntr  {190:2,  p.  444).  ft  w^i?^  rapidly 
juken  up,  fir^i.  by  W.  Caldwell  m  Afirid  O9CKI',  new  series,  No  ,0),  and 
by  F-  C.  S.  Schiller  in  Pmonal  Idfoiiim  (i^^).  James  himself  at 
first  developed  chielly  the  p^ycholoeical  and  ethkal  aspeclB  of  the 
doctrine  in  his  epochs  making  Princi^fs  cf  Fiyrhoimy  (icKki)  and  his 
Wiil  to  Bdtfvf^  The  appticaticn  to  loeic,  there! ore,  wns  mainly 
made  by  hii  follom-en,  John  Ue^'cy  arid  hit  pupil »,  in  the  Chicago 
DectHniai  Pttbikatians  and  especially  in  their  Siudvcj  in  Logical 
Tkeofy  (1903),  where,  however,  the  term  used  is  "  inunjmt'ncalism." 
and  by  F-  C.  S.  Schiller,  in  '*'  Axioms  as  fcwiLiIates ''  (in  Personal 
JdtJiUsm,  cd.  H.  Sturt,  Hj02},  in  Humxtniim  (i^ajj,  in  which  that 
term  was  proposed  for  the  extensions  of  pmgmati&m.  in  ^iudies  in 
Humanism  (1907),  and  in  Plaiif  or  PrsUiioras  {lyi^^h  All  these 
logical  and  philosophic  developments  were  popularly  e]^|X>unded 
by  James  in  hU  Pragmaiiim  (1907),  followed  by  A  Pluralistic 
VniKTse  (190^}  and  Tht  Afranini  of  Truth  {i<y^h  nH,  EUwden's 
T/u  Printiptfi  of  Pra^nuiium  ittfW)  ii  a  popular  iketch.  Alfred 
Sidgwick's  logical  writings,  especially  his  DatinctiQrt  iif^g2)  and 
The  Use  of  words  in  ArfumfKt  (190]},  represent  an  indepiendent 
development.  For  the  rtlii^ious  application!  siee  C,  Tyrrell  {Lex 
arands^  i^j^  Ltx  fredrrtdt,  190(1}.  Among  critical  vtiT iters  on 
Lhe  pragmatic  side  may  be  mentioned  H.  Sturt  {Idof^  thetUri, 
)9o6K  ^f^ti  H.  V.  Knax  {Mind^  new  seriLS,  No,  54).  'I*here  is 
afready  a  lar^e  contravcTi.ial  iiit-rature  in  the  philosophic  >ournals, 
and  two  critical  wc^rks  apr>e:ired  in  t909i  J.  B.  ^Prait,  What  is 
Pro  ffnaitsm?  { 1 1^ ) ,  and  A  Schinz^  A  n  t  i^Prarmatiim  ( 1 90^] .  Outside 
(he  English- writing  wcrldi  jdrntical  or  kindred  tendrn^tes  are 
repre^H-niciJ  in  France  by  Leri>y,  Foincarf,  Bergson,  Milhaud. 
Btondcl,  Dohpm,  Wilb«ii«,  Pradinvs;  In  Gern^any  by  Macb,  iJstwald. 
Simmul.  jleru&alrm^  Go}d»fheid<  Jacoby;  in  Italy  by  Papmi,  Prez- 
zdini,  VLkiiati,  Traiano.  )n  addition  there  are  numt>ers  nf  partial 
praEmati^ts.  e.g.  Q.  Sant^yana  {TAi  Lift  of  Reasfin,  I90S>.  VUrious 
anTicipdiipn^  01  pragmatism  in  the  history  of  philosophy  are  noted 
in  Schiili-f  i  PUI9  Pr  rrpiuttirtii  ?  ( [QOiiL  tF.  L.  S.  S.) 

PRAGUE  (Ger.  Prag\  Bohemian  Praka)^  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Bohemian  kingdom,  residence  of  an  archbishop  and 
an  Imperial  governor,  and  the  meeting-place  of  the  Bohemian 
Diet.  The  population  of  the  town,  including  the  suburbs  that 
have  not  yet  been  incorporated  with  it,  was  460,849  in  1906. 
Somcw)iat  under  a  fifth  of  the  poptilation  are  Germans,  the  rest 
belong  to  the  Bohemian  (Czech)  nationality.  Prague  is  situated 
on  both  banks  of  the  river  Vluva  (Ger.  Moldau)  in  50^ s'  N., 
i4'2S'  E.,  150  m.  N.W.  of  Vienna  and  75  S.S.E.  of  Dresden. 
The  city  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  which  are  numbered  thus: 
I.  Star*  mfato  (the  old  town),  II.  Nov6  mfeto  (the  new  town); 
III.  Mal&  strana  (the  small  side  "quarter");  IV.  HradCany; 
V.  Josefsk6  misto  (Joseph's,  formeriy  the  Jewish,  town);  Vl. 
VySehrad;  VII.  Holesovic-Bubna;  VIII.  the  suburbs  Karlin 
(Ger.  Karolinenthal),  Vinohrady  and  Smichov  are  not  yet 
incorporated  with  the  dty.  PraLgue  was  by  its  geographical 
situation  naturally  destined  to  become  the  capital  of  Bohemia, 
as  it  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  The  origin  of  Prague 
goes  back  to  a  very  early  date,  though,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
very  ancient  cities,  the  tales  connected  with  its  origin  are  no 
doubt  legendary.  The  earliest  inhabited  spot  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  present  city  was  the  hill  named  VySehrad  (higher 
castle,  acropolis)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vltava.  Here  the 
semi-mythical  prince  Krok,  his  daughter  Libusa,  and  her 
husband  the  peasant  Prfoiysl  are  sUted  to  have  resided.  To 
Libusa  is  attributed  also  the  foundation  of  a  settlement  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Vltava  on  the  Hrad£any  hill.   The  andent 


Bohemian  chronider  Cosmas  of  Prague  gives  a  very  picturesque 
accoimt  of  this  semi-mythical  occurrence. 

It  is  probable  that  at  an  early  period  buildings  sprang  up  in 
those  parU  of  the  present  Star*  m&to  and  Mali  strana  that  are 
situated  nearest  to  the  banks  of  th«  river.  These  banks  were 
from  a  very  remote  period  connected  by  a  bridge.  This  bridge 
was  probably  situated  very  near  the  spot  where  Charles  IV. 
afterwards  built  the  famed  "  bridge  of  Prague."  It  is  probable 
that  independently  of  the  Hrad£any  and  VySehrad  settlements 
a  certain  number  of  buildings  ezist«l  as  eariy  as  993  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Pofi£  Street  (near  the  station  of  the  sute  railway). 
The  dty  continued  to  increase,  and  during  the  reign  of  King 
Vratislav  (1061-1092)  many  Germans  were  attracted  to  Prague. 

In  1235  King  Wenceslaus  I.  surrounded  the  old  town — that 
is  to  say,  the  buildings  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vltava — with  a 
wall  and  ditch.  These  fortifications,  starting  from  the  river, 
followed  the  line  of  the  present  Elisabeth  Street,  the  Pfikopy 
or  Grabcn — which  therefrom  derives  its  name,  signifying  ditch 
or  trench — and  then  that  of  the  Ovocna  and  Ferdinandova 
Streets.  The  Jewish  quarter  was  induded  in  the  fortifications, 
but  it  was  divided  by  gates  and  a  wall  from  the  old  town.  King 
Ottakar  II.  also  contributed  greatly  to  the  enlargement  of 
Prague.  The  still  extant  fortified  towers  of  the  Hrad2any 
belong  to  his  reign.  The  sovereign,  however,  to  whom  Prague 
is  most  indebted  is  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  (Charles  I.,  as  king 
of  Bohemia).  He  has  rightly  been  called  the  second  founder 
of  Prague.  He  founded  the  university,  one  of  the  oldest  on 
the  Continent.  It  immediately  became  famous  all  over  Europe 
and  students  flocked  to  it  from  all  countries.  The  town  soon 
became  too  small,  and  it  is  probably  in  consequence  of  this  that 
Charles  determined  to  found  the  "new  town."  This,  which 
indudes  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  dty,  was  surrounded 
by  walls,  which  starting  from  the  foot  of  the  VySehrad  induded 
the  small  already-existing  settlement  of  Pofi£  and  then  adjoined 
the  borders  of  the  old  town  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
Pfikopy  Street  up  to  the  river.  During  the  Hussite  wars  Prague 
suffered  greatly.  Two  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  Hussite 
wars,  that  of  the  2i2kov  and  that  of  the  VySehrad  (both  1420), 
were  fought  on  the  outskirts  of  Prague,  and  after  the  last-named 
battle  the  andent  VySehrad  castle  was  entirely  destroyed.  The 
Bohemian  nobles  in  alliance  with  the  dtizens  of  the  old  town 
attacked  and  conquered  the  new  town,  which  for  a  time  lost 
iu  privileges  and  became  subject  to  the  old  town.  Prague 
gradually  recovered  during  the  reign  of  King  George  of  Pod&rad, 
and  became  yet  more  prosperous  during  that  of  King  Vladislav. 

During  the  rdgn  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Habsburg  (1526-1564) 
Prague  played  a  considerable  i>art  in  the  opposition  to  that 
prince  caused  in  Bohemia  by  his  endeavour  to  reduce  both 
the  political  and  religious  liberty  of  the  country.  When  the 
antagonism  between  the  Romanist  dynasty  and  the  Bohemian 
Protestants  culminated  in  the  troubles  of  1546  and  1547  and  the 
Bohemians,  after  a  weak  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  assert  thdr 
liberties,  were  obliged  to  submit  unconditionally  to  the  house 
of  Habsburg,  Prague  was  deprived  of  many  of  its  liberties  and 
privileges.  The  burgomaster  of  the  old  town  was  one  of  those 
who  were  decapitated  in  the  Hradiany  Square  (Aug.  so,  1547). 
Ferdinand  had  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  estates  on  that 
day  at  the  adjoining  Hrad£any  palace,  and  it  became  known  as 
the  "  bloody  diet  "  {Krvavy  snim). 

The  importance  of  the  dty  of  Prague  greatly  increased  during 
the  reign  of  Rudolph  II.  That  sovereign  chose  Prague  as  his 
permanent  residence  and  it  thus  became — as  Rudoflph,  besides 
being  king  of  Bohemia,  was  also  German  emperor,  king  of 
Hungary  and  ruler  of  the  hereditary  Habsburg  lands — the 
centre  of  his  vast  domAins.  It  was  in  Prague  that  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  broke  out.  Gn  the  23rd  of  May  x6i8  the  Protes- 
tant nobles  of  Bohemia  threw  from  the  windows  of  the  coondl 
chamber  of  the  Hrad6iny  palace  two  of  the  Imperial  councillors 
who  were  accused  of  having  influenced  in  a  manner  unfavouraUe 
to  the  Bohemians  the  emperor  Matthias,  who  was  also  king  of 
Bohemia.  War  broke  out  and  continued  when  fai  16x9  Matthias 
was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand.    In  the  same  year  the  Bohemians 
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dected  as  tbor  king  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  and  both  he 
axKi  hb  wife  Elizabeth  of  England  weie  crowned  in  St  Vitus's 
CathedimL  On  the  8th  of  November  x6ao  the  Bohemian  forces 
were  decisively  defeated  by  the  Imperialists  on  the-  White 
Monntain  at  the  outskirts  of  Prague.  The  town  submitted  on  the 
foBowing  day  and  the  whole  country  was  quickly  subdued  by  the 
Imperialist  armies.  On  the  3ist  of  June  1621  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  rising  against  the  house  of  Habsburg  were  beheaded 
in  the  market  of  the  old  town  near  the  town  hall.  In  1631 
Prague  was  occupiol  for  a  short  time  by  the  Saxon  allies  of 
Oustavos  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  but  the  Imperial  army  led 
by  WaBenstcin  soon  obliged  them  to  retire.  In  1648  a  Swedish 
army  stormed  the  Mali  strana  and  HradCany.  The  citizens,  now 
entirely  Romanists,  bravely  defended  the  bridge,  and  the  Swedes 
were  unable  to  obtain  possession  of  the  part  of  Prague  situated 
00  the  right  bank  of  the  Vltava.  In  November  the  news  of 
the  conduaon  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  reached  Prague  and 
put  a  stop  to  hostilities. 

Henceforth  the  history  of  Prague  continues  uneventful  for 
a  considerable  period.  During  the  Austrian  War  of  Succession 
it  again  became  the  scene  of  important  events.  On  the  26th 
of  November  1741  Prague  was  stormed  by  an  army  consisting 
of  Bavarians,  French  and  Saxons  which  upheld  the  cause  of 
Qiarles,  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  claimed  the  succession  to  the 
Bohemian  throne  and  to  the  other  domains  of  the  house  of 
Habsburg.  A  large  part  of  the  Bohemian  nobility  did  homage 
to  Chairles,  and  he  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  in  St  Vitus's 
Cathedral  on  the  17th  of  December  1741.  The  rule  of  the 
Bavarian  prince  lasted,  however,  but  a  very  short  time.  On  the 
27th  of  June  1742  the  armies  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa 
began  to  besiege  the  French  army  of  Marshal  Belle-Isle  in  Prague, 
and  the  French  commander  was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  city  in 
December  1742.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  Maria 
Theresa  arrived  at  Prague  and  was  crowned  there,  but  in  1744 
the  dty  was  again  the  scene  of  warfare.  In  that  year  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia  invaded  Bohemia  and  obtained  possession 
of  Prague  after  a  severe  and  prolonged  bombardment,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  large  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed.  The 
Prtissian  occupation  was,  however,  of  short  duration.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  Prague  was— in  1757 — again 
besieged  by  Frederick  the  Great  after  he  had  defeated  the 
Austrians  in  a  battle  between  the  2i2kov  and  Polemic  (com- 
monly called  the  battle  of  Prague,  see  Seven  Years'  War). 
In  June  of  the  same  year  the  Austrian  victory  at  Kolin  obliged 
the  Prussians  to  raise  the  siege.  Prague,  which  had  suffered  even 
more  during  the  second  bombardment,  now  enjoyed  a  long 
period  of  quiet. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  xpth  century  Prague,  which  had 
become  almost  a  German  city,  became  the  centre  of  a  movement 
that  endeavoured  to  revive  the  almost  extinct  Bohemian  nation- 
ality. This  movement  was  greatly  afdcd  by  the  foundation 
of  the  "  Society  of  the  Bohemian  Museum  "  in  1822.  Several 
patriotic  Bohemian  noblemen  founded  this  association.  The 
coUections  belonging  to  it  and  its  library  wore  at  first  housed  in 
the  Mali  strana,  then  in  a  somewhat  larger  building  in  the 
Pfikopy.  They  are  now  in  a  large  handsome  building  at  the 
top  of  the  V&clavsk6  N&misti.  In  connexion  with  the  Bohemian 
museum  a  society  named  AIatic<  (treasury)  was  founded,  which 
pubtisfacd  editions  of  the  ancient  Bohemian  works,  as  well  as 
writings  of  modem  Bohemian  authors. 

This  movement  was  at  first  purely  literary,  and  only  in  1848 
assumed  a  political  character.  It  was  determined  to  hold  at 
Prague  a  "  Slavic  congress  "  at  which  all  Slavic  countries  were 
tc  be  represented.  During  the  sittings  of  the  congress  troubles 
broke  out  which  originated  in  an  insignificant  conflict  between 
students  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  Barricades  were  erected 
and  the  town  finally  surrendered  unconditionally  after  a  severe 
bombardment  (June  1848).  In  x 866  the  Prussians,  who  had 
invaded  Bohemia,  occupied  Prague  (July  8)  without  encounter- 
ing any  resistance.  At  the  "  Blue  Star  "  hotel  in  Prague  also 
was  signed  the  treaty  which  ended  the  war  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  (Aug.  23). 


In  the  years  of  peace  that  followed,  the  development  of 
Prague  was  constant  and  vast.  The  removal  of  the  fortifications 
greatly  assisted  this  development.  The  communities  of  Vyieh- 
rad  (1883),  Holesovic-Bubna  (1884)  and  Libeh  (1901)  were 
consecutively  included  in  the  city.  Occasional  riots,  such  as 
in  1897,  when  the  Bohemians  were  exasperated  by  the  action 
of  the  Vienna  government  which  restricted  the  use  of  the  national 
language  in  the  law  courts;  and  in  1905,  when  the  people 
demanded  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  have  not  interfered  with 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  their  importance  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated. 

Though  numerous  ancient  monuments  at  Prague  have  been 
destroyed  in  consequence  of  intestine  strife  and  foreign  warfare,  the 
city  sttU  contains  many  of  great  value  and  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  central  Europe.  The  natural 
situation  of  the  town  has  alto  at  all  periods  been  greatly  admired. 
The  centre  <rf  the  old  town  and  inde«i  of  the  entire  community  of 
Prague  is  the  town  hall  {staromislskd  radnict),  which  is  surrounded 
by  the  market-place,  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  the  Bohemian 
patriots  in  i6ai.    The  buildings  of  the  town  hall  date  from  various 

Eeriods.  Its  <rfdest  parts  are  the  tower  and  the  chapel  of  St  Lawrence, 
uilt  in  1381.    The  adjoining  ancient  council  chamber  dates  from 


the  reign  of  King  Vladislav  (U71-IS16).  The  modem  hall  that 
is  now  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  town  council  is  decorated  by 
two  paintings  of  the  Bohemian  artist  Wenceslaus  Brozilc,  which 


represent  Bus  before  the  council  of  Constance,  and  the  election  of 
George  of  Podibrad  as  king  of  Bohemia.  In  the  market-place 
opposite  the  town  hall  is  situated  the  ancient  T^n  church,  memorable 
as  having  been  the  religious  centre  of  the  Hussite  movement.  A 
chapel  connected  with  the  so-called  Tyn  or  markeC-place  of  the 
German  traders  stood  here  from  the  earliest  times,  but  the  present 
building  was  begun  in  the  14th  century,  and  completed  in  the  isth 
during  the  reign  of  George  of  Pod^rad.  The  fine  facade  built  by 
that  king  was  lormerly  adorned  with  a  statue  of  King  George,  who 
was  represented  as  holding  a  sword  pointing  upward  to  a  representa- 
tion 01  the  chalice,  the  emblem  of  tne  Hussite  Church.  Both  statue 
and  chalice  were  removed  by  the  Jesuits  in  1633.  In  the  interior 
of  the  church  the  tomb  of  the  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe  is  notable, 
as  is  the  very  ancient  pulpit  from  which  the  Hussite  archbishop 

iohn  of  Rokycan  preached.  In  earlier  days  the  Church  reformers 
iili£  and  Hus  also  preached  here.  Close  to  the  town  hall  is  the 
Joseph-Stadt.  the  ancient  ghetto  of  Prague.  The  synagogue  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and  the  adjoining  cemetery — part  of 
which  has  unfortunately  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  modem 
sanitary  improvement  of  th»  part  of  Prague — has  great  historical 
interest.    The  university  founded  by  Charles  IV.  in  1348  played  a 

great  part  in  the  history  of  Bohemia  during  the  Hussite  wars.  The 
t:ture-rooms  and  other  institutions  connected  with  the  two  univer- 
sities—in 1881  and  1882  a  Bohemian  university  was  founded  though 
the  German  one  continued  to  exist — are  now  housed  in  two  vast 
buildings  known  as  the  Carolinum  and  the  Clementinum.  The 
Carolinum,  first  built  about  the  year  1383  but  frequently  altered, 
has  a  closer  connexion  with  Hus  and  the  Hussite  movement  than 
any  other  buildmg  at  Prague.  It  was  the  scene  of  many  religious 
discussions,  and  it  was  here  also  that  the  Bohemian  nobles  met 
before  the  uprising  of  1618.  The  large  part  of  the  lecture-rooms,  the 
observatory  and  the  very  valuable  library  are  in  the  Clementinum. 
This  buildmg  was  formerly  a  college  of  the  Jesuits,  who  established 
themselves  in  Prague  in  1556  and  erected  these  extensive  buildings 
at  various  periods  between  1578  and  1715  The  Celetna  ulice,  which 
leads  from  the  town  hall  to  the  limits  of  the  old  town  contains  at 
its  extremity  the  to-called  powder  tower  {praina  btdna)  It  occupies 
the  spot  where  one  of  the  old  town  gates  was  utuated,  and  was  built 
by  King  Vladislav  in  that  elaborate  style  of  architecture  which  is 
known  as  the  style  of  Vbdislav.  The  building  was  very  skilfully 
restored  in  1 880- 1883  The  powder  tower  stands  at  the  corner  ci 
the  PHkopy  (in  Ger  Craben)  which  with  its  continuations,  the 
Ovocn4  ulice  and  the  Ferdinandov4  uike,  b  the  most  animated 
part  of  modern  Praeue.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  Ferdinandovi 
ulice  is  the  modern  Bohemian  national  theatre. 

The  "  new  town  "  of  Prague,  though  not  equal  in  interest  to  the 
"  old  town."  is  also  well  worth  notice.     At  the  extremity  of  the 

Clace  of  Wenceslaus  (V&clavsk6  N&misti)  is  situated  t^e  handsome 
uilding  that  conuins  the  collections  and  library  of  the  Bohemian 
museum.  The  museum  was  opened  by  the  Archduke  Charles 
Louis  of  Austru  on  the  1 8th  of  May  1891.  Of  the  many  interesting 
churches  in  the  "  new  town  "  the  Karlov  deserves  special  mention. 
It  was  built  by  Charles  IV.  In  1350  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  was 
restored  in  the  l8th  century.  The  monastery  that  formerly  ad- 
joined this  church  has  been  suppressed  and  its  buildings  arc  now  used 
as  a  hospital.  Near  the  Karlov  church  is  the  Karlovo  N4m^ti 
(place  of  Charies),in  which  is  situated  the  former  town  hall  of  the 
••  new  town."  from  the  windows  of  which  the  councillors  were 
thrown  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hussite  wars.  The  VyJehrad.  now 
a  part  of  Prague,  adjoins  the  '*  new  town."  It  has  preserved 
but  slight  traces  of  its  ancient  splendour.    It  contains,  however,  the 
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Romanesquf  rhapcl  of  S  Mariin,  the  Church  of  SS  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  the  ddjoininR  cemetery  vhstt  many  of  the  leaden  of  the 
Bohemian  ruitloiuf  mDvemenl  arc  bucicd^ 

The  di:^trirti  o(  Prague  siiuatcd  on  ttie  left  bank  of  the  Vltava 
are  connccied  with  the  other  parti  of  ttae  dty  by  brid^.  of  which 
the  oldcat  is  the  Kariace  mail  (bridge  of  Charles).  The  present 
■truiriurc  wai  Lnjguti  by  Charlt*  IV.  in  1357,  but  in  consequence  of 
frcquvnt  siarm^  :indl  irLandatidn&  it  w^^  only  completed  in  1503. 
The  «tatiic^  on  the  bridge  ant  ut  ati  cvi:[\  later  date.  Not  far  from 
I  he  brid|;c  \a  the  centre  of  the  MaU  scrana  is  the  monument  to 
Radi:tiky,  erecti?d  in  185a  out  of  c^piured  Piedmontese  cannon. 
Mcar  hirre  are  the  paUct:^  cA  the  goverrior  of  Bohemia  and  that  in 
which  the  Buhcminn  ditt  (jjt^rtt)  now  ETieets.  At  the  extreme  end 
ol  I  he  Mj(^  sirarui  1%  the  extensive  Suahov  monastery,  from  the 
terraces  ol  which  the  hneM:  view  of  ihe  city  of  Prague  can  be 
obtained.  The  monastery  possesses  one  of  the  most  valuable 
libraries  in  Prague  and  a  small  picture  gallery.  The  church  of  the 
monastery  contains  the  tomb  01  the  famous  General  Pappenheim. 
In  the  Mali  strana  and  the  adjoining  Hrad2any  are  situated  the 
winter  residences  of  the  wealthy  Bohemian  nobilitv.  Of  the  many 
palaces,    the    Waldstein,    Schwarzenberg— -formerly    Rosenberg — 

K laces,  the  two  palaces  of  the  counts  Thun  and  that  of  Prince 
bkowitz  are  the  most  interesting.  On  the  summit  of  the  Hrad&ny 
is  the  vast  palace  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Bohemia,  which  also  contains 
the  hall  where  the  estates  of  Bohemia  formerly  met.  During  the 
Hussite  wars  most  of  the  buildings  on  the  Hrad2any  hill  were 
destroyed,  and  a  large  part  of  the  castle  still  known  as  the  halls  of 
Vladislav  was  rebuilt  by  the  kinzs  of  that  name.  The  handsome 
halls  known  as  the  Spanish  ana  German  halls  were' erected  by 
Ferdinand  I.,  and  adclitions  were  made  by  other  sovereigns  also. 
The  HradSany  was  for  a  time  the  residence  of  Rudolph,  crown 
prince  of  Austria,  and  it  is  also  occupied  by  the  emperor  of  Austria 
durine  his  visits  to  Prague.  Adjoining  the  Hrad&iny  palace  is  the 
famed  Cathedral  of  St  Vitus,  where  the  kings  of  Bohemia  were 
crowned.  The  earliest  church  on  this  spot  was  built  by  St  Wen> 
ceslaus,  and  the  present  building  was  begun  by  Charles  iV.  and  has 
as  yet  remainea  unfinished.  The  cathedral  contains  the  chapel 
of  bt  Wenceslaus,  where  the  insignia  of  the  Bohemian  kings  are 
preserved,  the  tomb  of  St  John  of  Nepomuk,  and  a  monument  to 
the  Bohemian  sovereigns  who  are  buncd  here,  the  work  of  Colin 
of  Malines.  On  the  slope  of  the  Hrad2any  hill  are  the  ancient 
towers  named  Mikulka,  Daliborka,  the  white  tower  and  the 
black  tower,  which  formed  part  of  the  fortified  works  erected  by 
Ottakar  II.  (1253-1278). 

The  suburbs  of  Prague  contain  few  objects  of  interest,  but 
they  are  centres  of  the  rapidly  increasing  trade  and  industry  of 
Prague. 

Sec  Count  Ltitzow,  Prague,  in  "  Mediaeval  Towns"  Series  (London, 
1902) ;  Tomek,  Dijepis  hftsta  Praky  (History  of  the  town  of  Prague), 
the  standard  work  on  Prague,  which  the  author  only  continued  up 
to  the  year  1608.  (L.) 

PRAGUERIE,  THE,  a  revolt  of  the  French  nobility  against 
King  Charles  VII.  in  1440.  It  was  so  named  because  a  similar 
rising  had  recently  taken  place  in  Prague,  Bohemia,  at  that 
time  closely  associated  with  France  through  the  house  of 
Luxemburg,  kings  of  Bohemia,  and  it  was  caused  by  the  re- 
forms of  Charles  VII.  at  the  close  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  by 
which  he  sought  to  lessen  the  anarchy  in  France.  The  attempt 
to  reduce  the  brigand-soldiery,  and  especially  the  ordinances 
passed  by  the  estates  of  Langucdoll  at  Orleans  in  1439,  which 
not  only  gave  the  king  an  aid  of  100,000  francs  (an  act  which 
was  later  used  by  the  king  as  though  it  were  a  perpetual  grant 
and  so  freed  him  from  that  parliamentary  control  of  the  purse 
so  important  in  England),  but  demanded  as  well  royal  nomina- 
tions to  ofiiccrships  in  the  army,  marked  a  gain  in  the  royal 
prerogative  which  the  nobility  resolved  to  challenge.  The 
main  instigator  was  Charles  1.,  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  three 
years  before  had  attempted  a  similar  rising,  and  had  been 
forced  to  ask  pardon  of  the  king.  He  and  his  bastard  brother, 
Alexander,  were  joined  by  the  former  favourite,  Georges  de  la 
Tr^moillc,  John  V.,  duke  of  Brittany,  who  allied  himself  with 
the  English,  the  duke  of  Alencon,  the  count  of  Vcnddme,  and 
captains  of  mercenaries  like  Antoinc  de  Chabannes,  or  Jean  de 
la  Roche.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  gained  over  to  their  side  the 
dauphin  Louis — afterwards  Louis  XI. — then  sixteen  years  old, 
and  proposed  to  set  aside  the  king  in  his  favour,  making  him 
regent.  Louis  was  readily  induced  to  rebel;  but  the  country 
was  saved  from  a  serious  civil  war  by  the  energy  of  the  king's 
officers  and  the  solid  loyalty  of  his  "  good  cities."  The  constable 
de  Richemont  marched  with  the  king's  troops  into  Poitou,  his 
old  battleground  with  Georges  de  la  Tr6moilIe,  and  in  two  months 
be  had  subdued  the  country.    The  royal  artillery  battered  down 


the  feudal  strongholds.  The  dauphin  and  the  dtike  of  Ale&con 
failed  to  bring  about  any  sympathetic  rising  in  Auvergnc,  and 
the  Praguerie  was  over,  except  for  some  final  pillaging  ami 
plundering  in  Saintonge  and  Poitou,  which  the  royal  aimy 
failed  to  prevent.  Charles  VII.  then  attempted  to  ensure 
the  loyalty  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  by  the  gift  of  a  large  pension, 
forgave  all  the  rebellious  gentry,  and  installed  his  son  in  Dan- 
phin6  (see  Louis  XI.).  The  ordinance  of  Orleans  was  enforced. 

PRAHRAN,  a  dty  of  Botirke  cotinty,  Victoria,  Australia, 
3I  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Melbotime  and  suburban  to  it.  Pop. 
(1901),  4i,x6x.  It  Is  connected  with  Melbourne  by  cable  tram 
over  a  fine  iron  girder  bridge  across  the  Yarra.  Many  of  its 
streets  are  planted  with  trees  and  it  has  numerous  haii<i3ome 
shops  and  villas.    Prahran  was  proclaimed  a  city  in  1879. 

PRAIRIE  (adopted  from  the  Fr.  prairie,  a  meadow-txact. 
Late  Lat.  praiaria,  Lat.  fn^aium,  meadow),  a  level  tract  of  grassy 
and  treeless  country,  generally  restricted  to  tracts  so  character- 
ized in  the  central  parts  of  North  America.  In  the  United 
States  the  prairies  may  be  taken  to  extend  from  southern 
Michigan  and  western  Ohio  over  Illinois  (especially  designated 
the  Prairie  State),  Indiana,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  and  west  of  the  Missouri  to  the  foothills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  (see  articles  on  the  several  states,  and  Ukitx2> 
States).  In  Canada  they  extend  from  the  same  mountains 
to  a  line  somewhat  to  the  east  of  Winnipeg.  The  word  prairie 
is  used  in  a  large  number  of  compoimds  referring  to  natural 
and  other  features,  flora,  fauna,  &c.,  characteristic  of  the 
prairies.  Examples  are:  prairie-chicken  or  prairie-ken,  a 
name  for  the  pinnated  grouse  {Cupidonia  or  Tympanucus 
cupido),  also  applied  to  Pcdioccetes  phasinellus,  the  sharp-tailed 
grouse;  prairie-dog,  a  rodent  of  the  squirrel  family,  genus 
Cynomys,  a  gregarious  burrowing  animal,  and  other  animaU 
noticed  below;  prairie-schooner,  a  name  for  the  covered  wagons 
in  which  emigrants  used  to  cross  the  plains;  prairie-grass,  &c. 

PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Crawford 
county,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river  about  3  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  about  98  m. 
W.  of  Madison.  Pop.  (1890)  3131;  (1900)  3232;  (1905)3179: 
(1910)  3149.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St 
Paul,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  railways.  The 
city  has  a  fine  location,  its  natural  attractiveness  and  mineral 
springs  in  th^  vicinity  combining  to  make  it  a  summer  and 
health  resort.  It  has  an  excellent  artesian  water-supply. 
Among  its  buildings  are  the  Crawford  county  court-house,  the 
city  hospital  and  a  sanatorium.  It  is  the  seat  of  St  Mary's 
Academy  (1872;  R.C.)  for  young  women,  and  the  College  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  (1880;  R.C.)  for  men.  Among  the  manufactures 
are  beer,  wagons,  wool,  and  pearl  buttons,  and  the  dty  is  a 
centre  of  the  fresh-water  p>carl  fisheri^  along  the  Mississippi. 
Prairie  du  Chien  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places,  historically, 
in  Wisconsin.  The  first  white  man  known  to  have  visited  the 
site  was  Father  Hennepin  in  1680;  later  in  the  same  year  the 
trader  Du  Lhut  (or  Duluth)  was  here.  In  1685  Nicholas  Perrot, 
the  French  commandant  in  the  West,  built  Fort  St  Nicholas 
near  the  site  of  the  present  city.  After  the  dose  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  British  authorities  assumed  possesion,  but 
no  garrison  was  regularly  maintained.  In  1779-1780  Prairie  du 
Chien  was  the  scene  of  plots  and  counterplots  of  American  and 
British  sympathizers  and  of  the  activities  of  Godefrey  Linctot, 
the  agent  of  George  Rogers  Clark.  About  1 780-1 781  a  permanent 
settlement  began  to  grow  up  aroimd  the  post.  Prairie  du 
Chien  was  formally  surrendered  in  1796  to  the  United  States 
authorities  under  the  Jay  treaty,  and  by  them  Fort  Shdby  was 
erected.  On  the  17th  of  July  1814  a  force  of  British,  Canadians 
and  Indians  under  Major  William  McKay  captured  the  fort, 
and  renamed  it  Fort  McKay,  but  abandoned  it  in  May  181  s- 
In  1 8 16  Fort  Crawford  was  erected — ^it  was  rebuilt  on  a  different 
site  in  1829 — and  in  1820  one  of  the  principal  d6p6ts  of  the 
American  Fur  Company  was  established  here.  Here  in  1823 
Judge  James  Duane  Doty  (1799-1865)  opened  the  first  United 
States  court  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  At  the  time 
of  the  Red  Bird  rising  in  1827,  Governor  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan 
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Territory  made  Prairie  du  Giien  his  temporary  headquarters. 
During  the  Black  Hawk  War  (1832)  Zachary  Taylor,  then  a 
lieatemmt-colonely  was  in  command  of  Fort  Crawford,  and  to 
him  Black  Hawk  was  entrusted  after  his  capture.  The  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  railroad  was  completed  to  Prairie  du 
Chien  in  1857.   The  city  was  chartered  In  1872. 

PRAIRIB-MAAMOT,  a  zoological  emendation  for  the  Ameri- 
can name  "  prairie-dog,"  applied  to  a  small  North  American 
rodent  allied  to  the  squirrels  and  marmots,  and  technically 
known  as  Cynomys  ludvoicianus  (see  Marmot).  In  a  great 
degree  prairie-marmots,  of  which  there  are  several  species  in 
North  America,  ranging  as  far  south  as  Mexico,  are  intermediate 
between  marmots  and  sousliks  (see  Souslijc),  having  the  cheek- 
poucfaes  much  smaller  than  in  the  latter,  and  the  first  front-toe, 
which  is  rudimentary  in  marmots  and  sousliks,  well  developed. 
The  cheek-teeth  are  more  complex  than  those  of  marmots,  and 
the  two  series  converge  behind.  In  their  slender  build  and 
small  siae,  prairie-marmots  are  much  more  like  sousliks  than 
marmots.  In  habits  these  rodents  are  very  like  marmots, 
the  typical  species  inhabiting  the  open  prairies,  while  the  others 
are  found  in  mountains.  The  prairie  species  (C.  ludaviciattus) 
makes  a  raised,  funnel-shaped  entrance  to  its  burrow.  All 
feed  on  the  roots  of  grass;  and  when  disturbed,  like  marmots, 
utter  a  whistling  cry.  Rattlesnakes,  owls  and  weasels  are 
comnK>nly  found  in  the  burrows;  but  their  presence  is  no  indica- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  "  happy  family  "  arrangement, 
the  snakes,  at  any  rate,  preying  on  the  young  marmots.  The 
hibernation  of  these  rodents  is  only  partial,  and  confined  to 
seasons  of  intense  cold.     (See  Rodentu.) 

PRAKRIT  (prdkrtd,  natural),  a  term  applied  to  the  ver- 
nacular languages  of  India  as  opposed  to  the  literary  Sanskrit 
(saikskfta,  purified).  The  place  which  the  Prakrits  occupy 
in  re^uti  to  the  Indo-European  languages  (^.v.),  ancient 
and  XDodem,  is  treated  under  that  head.  There  were  two  main 
groups  of  ancient  Indo-Aryan  dialects,  or  Primary  Prakrits, 
vi2.  the  language  of  the  Midland  or  AryOvarta,  and  that  of  what 
is  called  the  Outer  Band.  The  language  of  the  Midland  became 
the  language  of  literature,  and  was  crystallized  in  the  shape  of 
literaxy  Sanskrit  about  '300  B.C.  Beside  it  all  the  Primary 
Prakrits  continued  to  develop  under  the  usual  laws  of  phonetics, 
and,  as  vernaculars,  reached  a  secondary  stage  marked  by  a 
tendency  to  simplify  harsh  combinations  of  consonants  and  the 
broader  diphthongs,  the  sjmthetic  processes  of  declension  and 
conjugation  remaining  as  a  whole  unaltered.  The  process  of 
development  closely  resembles  that  of  old  Italian  from  the 
Italic  dialects  of  Latin  times.  It  should  be  noted  that  although 
the  Hteraty  dialect  of  the  Midland  became  fixed,  the  vernacular 
of  the  same  tract  continued  to  develop  along  with  the  other 
Primary  Prakrits,  but  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  literary 
standard  by  its  side  its  development  was  to  a  certain  extent 
retarded,  so  that  it  was  left  somewhat  behind  by  its  fellows  in 
the  race. 

The  Secondary  Prakrits,  in  their  turn,  received  literary 
culture.  In  their  earliest  stage  one  of  them  became  the  sacred 
language  of  Buddhism,  and  under  the  name  of  Pali  (q.v.)  has 
been  widely  studied.  In  a  still  later  stage  several  Secondary 
Prakrits  became  generally  employed  for  a  new  literature,  both 
sacred  and  ptofane.  Not  only  were  three  of  them  used  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Jaina  religion  (see  Jains),  but  they  were 
also  dealt  with  as  vehicles  for  independent  secular  works, 
besides  being  largely  employed  in  the  Indian  drama.  In  the 
last-named  Brahmans,  heroes  and  people  of  high  rank  spoke  in 
Sanskrit,  while  the  other  characters  expressed  themselves  in 
some  Secondary  Prakrit  according  to  nationality  or  profession. 
This  later  stage  of  the  Secondary  Prakrits  is  known  as  the 
Prakrit  par  excellence^  and  forms  the  main  subject  of  the  present 
article.  A  still  further  stage  of  development  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed, that  of  the  Apabhratftia,  or  "  corrupt  language."  The 
Prakrit  par  excellence^  which  will  throughout  the  rest  of  this 
article  be  called  simply  "  Prakrit,"  underwent  the  common  fate 
of  all  Indian  literary  languages.  In  its  turn  it  was  fixed  by 
granunarians,  and  as  a  literary  language  ceased  to  grow,  while 


as  a  vernacular  it  went  on  in  its  own  course.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  grammarians  this  further  development  was  looked 
upon  as  corruption,  and  its  result  hence  received  the  name  of 
Apabhraikia.  Again  in  their  turn  the  ApabhrarftSas  received 
literary  cultivation  and  a  stereotyped  form,  while  as  vernaculars 
they  went  on  into  the  stage  of  the  Tertiary  Prakrits  and  become 
the  modern  Indo-Aryan  languages. 

In  the  Prakrit  stage  of  the  Secondary  Prakrits  we  see  the 
same  grouping  as  before— a  Midland  language,  and  the  dialecu 
of  the  Outer  Band.  The  Prakrit  of  the  Midland  was  known  as 
SaurasSnl,  from  SOraaSna,  the  name  of  the  country  round 
MathurS  (Muttra).  It  was  the  language  of  the  territories  having 
the  Gangetic  Doab  for  their  centre.  To  the  west  it  probably 
extended  as  far  as  the  modern  Lahore  and  to  the  east  as  far 
as  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges.  Conquests 
carried  the  language  much  further  afield,  so  that  it  occupied 
not  only  Rajputana,  but  also  Gujarat.  As  stated  above,  the 
development  of  SaurasCnl  was  retarded  by  the  influence  of  its 
great  neighbour  Sanskrit.  Moreover,  both  being  sprung  from 
the  same  original — the  Primary  Prakrit  of  the  Midland— its 
vocabulary,  making  allowances  for  phonetic  changes,  is  the 
same  as  in  that  language. 

The  Prakrits  of  the  Outer  Band,  all  more  closely  connected 
with  each  other  than  any  one  of  them  was  to  §auras€nl,  were 
M5gadhl,  ArdhamilgadhI,  Mahflra$(rl,  and  an  unknown  Prakrit 
of  the  North-west.  MagadhI  was  spoken  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  Gangetic  plain.  Its  proper  home  was  M&gadha,the 
modern  South  Bihar,  but  it  extended  far  beyond  these  limits 
at  very  early  times.  Judging  from  the  modem  vernaculars, 
its  western  limit  must  have  been  about  the  longitude  of  the 
city  of  Benares.  Between  it  and  Sauras^nl  (i.e.  in  the  modern 
Oudh  and  the  country  to  its  south)  lay  Ardham&gadhI  or  "  half- 
Migadhl."  MSh&rS^trl  was  the  language  of  Mahirftftra,  the 
great  kingdom  extending  southwards  from  the  river  Nerbudda 
to  the  Kistna  and  sometimes  including  the  southern  part  of  the 
modem  Bombay  Presidency  and  Hyderabad.  Its  language 
therefore  lay  south  of  SaurasSnl.  West  of  SaurasSnl,  in  the 
Westem  Punjab,  there  must  have  been  another  Prakrit  of  which 
we  have  no  record,  although  we  know  a  little  about  its  later 
Apabhratkia  form.  Here  there  were  also  speakers  of  PaiS&cl 
(see  Indo-Aryan  Languages),  and  the  local  Prakrit,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  modem  Tertiary  vernacular,  was  a  mixed  form  of 
speech.  We  have  a  detailed  description  of  only  one  Apabhratkia 
— the  N&gara — the  Apabhraritia  of  the  SaurasCnl  spoken  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gujarat,  and  therefore  somewhat  mixed 
with  M2h2rS$tri.  We  may,  however,  conclude  that  there  was 
an  Apabhraihia  corresponding  to  each  Prakrit,  so  that  we  have, 
in  addition  to  SaurasCna,  a  MSgadha,  an  Ardhamlgadha 
and  a  Mahflr&^tra  ApabhraifiSa.  Native  writers  describe  more 
than  one  local  ApabhrathSa,  of  which  we  may  mention  Vrftca^ 
the  ancient  dialect  of  Sind.  There  were  numerous  Prakrit 
subdialects  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer. 

Of  all  these  Prakrits,  M2h2ri$tri  is  that  which  is  best  known 
to  us.  It  early  obtained  literary  pre-eminence,  and  not  only 
was  the  subject  of  long  treatises  by  native  grammarians,  but 
became  the  language  of  lyric  poetry  and  of  the  formal  epic 
(kdvya).  Dramatic  works  have  been  written  in  it,  and  it  was 
also  the  vehicle  of  many  later  scriptures  of  the  Jaina  religion. 
We  also  know  a  good  deal  about  Ardham&gadhi,  in  which  the 
older  Jaina  writings  were  composed.  With  M&gadhI  we  have, 
unfortunately,  only  a  partial  acquaintance,  derived  from  brief 
accounts  by  native  grammarians  and  from  short  sentences 
scattered  through  the  plays.  We  know  something  more  about 
SaurasSnl,  for  it  is  the  usual  prose  dialect  of  the  plays,  and 
is  also  employed  for  the  sacred  writings  of  one  of  the  Jaina  sects. 

The  materials  extant  for  the  study  of  the  Prakrit  are  either 
native  grammars  or  else  literary  works  written  in  accord  with 
the  rules  laid  down  therein.  Originally  real  ver-  1^,^.^^.. 
naculars  with  tendencies  towards  certain  phonetic 
changes,  the  dialects  were  taken  in  hand  by  grammatical 
systematizers,  who  pruned  down  what  they  thou^t  was  over- 
luxuriant  growth,  trained  errant  shoots  in  the  way  they  thought 
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they  ought  to  have  gone,  and  too  often  generalized  tendencies 
into  universal  rules.  Subsequent  writers  followed  these  rules 
and  not  the  living  speech,  even  though  they  were  writing  in 
what  was  meant  to  be  a  vernacular.  Moreover,  at  an  early 
date,  the  Prakrits,  qua  literary  languages,  began  to  lose  their 
characteristics  as  local  forms  of  speech.  A  writer  composed 
in  Mfth&rft$tr1,  not  because  it  was  his  native  language,  but 
because  it  was  the  (Mirticular  Prakrit  employed  for  lyrics  and 
in  formal  epics.  In  the  same  way,  in  dramatic  literature, 
Saurasfol  and  MflgadhI  were  put  into  the  mouths  of  characters 
in  particular  walks  in  life,  whatever  the  nationality  of  the 
dramatist  might  have  been.  There  was  thus  a  tendency  for 
these  literary  Prakrits  to  adopt  forms  from  the  vernacular 
dialects  of  those  who  wrote  them,  and,  en  revanche^  for  the  very 
popular  lyric  poetry  of  Mflhir&$ti1  to  influence  the  local  dialects 
of  the  most  distant  parts  of  India.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
to  a  certain  extent  artificial,  the  literary  Prakrits  are  aU  baud 
on  local  vernaculars,  a  fact  entirely  borne  out  by  a  comparison 
with  the  modem  Indian  languages,  which  closely  agree  with 
them  in  their  mutual  points  of  difference.  We  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  general  points  in  which  the  Prakrits  differ  from 
Sanskrit  and  from  each  other.  The  reader  is  throughout 
assumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  general  outline  of  the  article 
Sanskrit. 

(Contractions:  Skr.  "Sanskrit.  Pr.- Prakrit.  S.  •SauraaSnt. 
Mg.-M&gadhl.  AMg.-Ardhamftgadhi.  M.-Mih&r&stn.  Ap.- 
N^ara  Apabhraihia-I 

Vocabtdary. — ^The  vocabulary  of  &  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  same  as  that  of  Skr.  In  the  languages  of  the  Outer  Band  there 
are  numerous  provincial  words  {diil  or  (i2iya),the  originals  of  which 
belonged  to  Primary  Prakrits  other  than  those  of  the  Midland. 
In  the  Outer  Band  tnere  is  also  a  rich  variety  <A  grammatical  forms, 
many  of  which  are  found  in  the  Veda  and  not  in  classical  Sanskrit, 
and  some  {e.g.  Pr.  -hi,  Pali  -dhi,  Greek  St)  which  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  known  Primary  Prakrit  form,  but  which  must  have  existed 
in  that  stage  and  beyond  it,  back  into  Indo-European  times. 

Pkonelics. — The  Skr.  diphthongs  I  and  d  are  treated  in  Pr.  as  pure 
vowels,  and  may  each  be  either  long  or  short.  At  and  d«  become 
either  I  and  4  or  ai  and  atf  respectively.  The  vowd  /  becomes  a,  t, 
or,  under  the  influence  of  a  naghbounng  labial,  u.  Before  two  con- 
sonants an  orinnal  long  vowel  becomes  short,  and  i  and  u  are 
(according  to  the  grammarians)  changed  to  e  and  o  respectively. 
The  last  rule  is  an  insunce  of  grammarians'  over-generalization,  and 
is  not  universally  true.  Examples,  Skr.  mdrfo-,  Pr.  maua-;  Skr. 
sindura;  Pr.  sendura-;  Skr.  fmstaka-,  Pr.  fotlhao:  Conversely, 
a  short  vowel  before  two  consonants  is  lengthened  on  one  of  them 
being  elided.  Thus,  Skr.  Ismro-,  Pr.  issam-  or  Isara-;  Skr.  jihvH, 
Pr.  jf  Ad.    In  Ap.  the  quantity  of  vowels  is  very  loosely  observed. 

In  all  dialects  n  becomes  t>  unless  it  is  followed  by  a  denul  mute, 
but  in  Jaina  works  iifi  and  initial  n  remain  unchanoed.    Judgii 


from  modem  vemaiculars,  the  latter  seems  to  have  oeen  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  In  Me.  jf  becomes  y'and  r  becomes  /.  Here  also 
s  and  s  become  i,  a  peculiarity  still  preserved  by  the  modem  Beneali. 
Elsewhere  i  and  s  usually  become  s,  but  the  change  of  a  sibilant 
to  h  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Outer  Prakrits  (even  in  Mg.),  though 
rare  in  the  more  archaic  S. 

Initial  y  becomes  j  except  in  Mg.,'  in  which,  on  the  contrary,  j 
becomes  y.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  eeneral  rules,  all  other  initial 
consonants  usually  remain  unchanged.  As  regards  medial  single 
consonants: — 

1.  iC,  g,  c,  j,  /.  d  and  y  are  usually  elided.  As  a  hiatus  is  caused 
by  the  elinon,  a  faintly  sounded  y  (or  in  some  cases  v)  is  substituted 
for  the  elided  consonant,  though  only  written  in  Jama  MSS.  Ex- 
amples: Skr.  UHui-,  Pr.  l6{y)a-\  Pr.  ffuui>>Skr.  maiO',  made-,  maya-t 
m^ga  or  mcto-.  The  latter  example  illustrates  the  extraordinary 
confusion  which  results  from  the  strict  application  of  this  mle  of 
elision  of  medial  consonants.  Such  a  Prakrit  would  have  failed 
in  the  main  object  of  a  language — the  connotation  of  distinct  ideas 
by  distinct  sounds.  To  the  present  writer  it  seems  tmposnble  that 
such  a  language  could  ever  nave  existed,  and  he  is  persuaded  that 
the  rule  just  given  is  merelv  another  instance  of  grammarians' 
over-generalixation.  A  rale  nas  been  made  out  of  a  tendency, 
and  this  tendency  was  evidently,  first,  to  soften  a  hard  letter,  and 
then  (but  not  necessarily)  to  efide  it.  We  see  this  well  illustrated 
by  Apabkraikia,  in  which  k,  I  and^  are  usually  preserved  under 
the  forms  g,  d  and  b.  In  the  Outer  Prakrits  also  k  often  becomes  g, 
as  in  Skr.  irdaaka-,  Jaina  M.  and  AMg.  tdvaga-,  Mg.  iOvaga-.  ^  and 
Mg.  always  preserve  a  medial  /.  changing  it  to  d;  thus,  Skr.  gata-, 
S.  M^fMO-,  elsewhere  gaMo: 

2.  A  a,  gk,  tk,  dk,  tk  and  bk  similarly  become  k.  Also,  as  above, 
b.  and  Mg.  change  tk  to  dk.  Jk  becomes  ^,  and  pk  may  become  bk. 
The  other  aspirates  (cA,  jk,  4k),  and  also  sometimes  bk,  remain 


unchanced.    lo  Ap..  as  before,  kk,  Ik  and  pk  are  usually  pccsecveJ 
in  gk,  dk  and  bk  respectively. 

3.  7*  becomes  4, 4  becomes  /  (often  written  /).  which  when  doubled 
becomes  denUlixcd  to  U,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jaina  nu.  P  and  b 
usually  become  v.  The  Outer  languages  <^ten  cerebraliae  dental 
sounds  and  change  f  to  /. 

4.  N,  m,  I  and  k  remain  unchanged.  V  disappeara  before  «, 
but  otherwise  •generally  remains  unchanged.  In  Ap.  m  may 
become  a  v  nasalized  by  anundsika;  thus.  Skr.  Mroanora-,  Ap. 
bkeiara-. 

Final  consonants  usually  disappear  altogether,  eaoept  naaab. 
which  become  asitssdra.  Thus,  Skr.  samamUU,  pkainm,  Pr.  wioaia, 
pkalafk. 

The  foUowmg  rales  will  be  found  to  include  the  great  maiority 
of  possible  cases  of  compound  consonants.  They  sirav  clearly  the 
character  of  all]  changes  from  Primary  to  Secondary  Prakrit,  viz. 
the  substitution,  mainly  by  a  process  of  assimilation,  of  a  slurred 
for  a  distinct  pronunciation : — 

I.  In  Pr.  a  conjunct  consonant  cannot  consist  of  more  than  two 
elements,  and,  except  in  Mg.  and  Ap..  can  only  be  a  double  consonant 
or  a  consonant  preceded  by  a  nasal,  a  consonant  followed  by  r,  or 
one  of  the  folk>wing :  fiJk,  nk,  mk,  Ik.  The  consonants  r  and  k  cannot 
be  doubled. 

a.  In  Pr.  the  only  conjuncts  which  can  begin  a  word  are  pA.  mk, 
mk,  and  Ik.  If  any  other  conjunct  consonant  be  initial,  the  first 
member  of  the  Pr.  form  of  it  is  dropped.  Thus,  in  Pr.  kr  becomes  kk, 
and  the  Skr.  dkramaii  becomes  Pr.  akkamoi.  If  we  omit  the 
initial  preposition  d-  (Pr.  a-),  the  kk  becomes  initial,  and  we  have 
kamai,  not  *kkatnai.  Similariy,  Skr.  stkira-  becomes  Pr.  Mr^  for 
•Ukira-. 

3.  L  and  v  are  elided  when  they  stand  first  or  last  in  a  compound, 
and  the  remaining  letter  is  doubled,  if  it  admits  of  doubling.  Thus. 
Skr.  idka,  Pr.  tUtkd;  Skr.  pakpa,  Pr.  pakka-.  The  same  rule  is 
followed  regarding  r,  but  when  it  follows  a  consonant  it  is  sometime^ 
especially  in  Ap.,  retained  even  when  iniUaL  Thus,  Skr.  arte-, 
Pr.  akka;  Skr.  priya-,  Pr.  pia-  or  (Ap.)  fria: 

4.  Af .  a  and  y  are  elided  when  sunding  last  in  a  compound,  and 
the  remaining  letter  is  doubled;  thus,  Skr.  nximu,  Pr.  ram-. 

5.  X,  g,  t,  4,  t,  d,  p.  i.  9  and  i  are  elided  when  standiiw  fiitt  in  a 
compound,  and  the  remaining  letter  is  doubled  as  before;  thus* 
Skr.  bkakta-,  Pr.  bkatla--,  Skr.  skkalila-,  Pr.  kkalM-  for  *AJUhaJts- 
(see  rale  2). 

6.  The  above  rales  hold  in  the  order  given  above;  that  is  to  say, 
rule  %  holds  in  preference  to  rales  4  and  5,  and  rale  4  in  prefetcnce 
to  rale  5.  Thus,  in  the  Skr.  compound  kr,  the  r  is  elided  under  rule  3, 
and  not  the  k  under  rale  5,  so  that  the  Pr.  form  is  kk. 

7.  Special  Rules  for  Mg. — In  this  form  of  Pr.  there  are  several 
peculiar  changes.    Dy,  rj,  ry,  all  become  yy\  fiy.  ay.  jH,  Mi  become 

:a  becomes  Ic ;  U,  it.  Uk  become  st;  and  rOi,  stk  1 


M',  medial  cck  becomes  Ic;  U,  ft.  ffk  become  st;  and  rak, 

St.    Other  changes  also  occur,  besides  dialectic  variations  of  those 

given  above. 

Declension. — Pr.  has  preserved  the  three  genders  of  Skr.,  but  has 
lost  the  dual  number.  As  a  rale,  the  gender  of  a  iK>un  follows  that 
of  the  Skr.  original,  though  in  AMg.  there  is  already  a  tendency  to 
substitute  the  masculine  for  the  neuter,  and  in  Ap.  these  two  genders 
are  frequently  confused,  if  the  distinction  is  not  altogether  neglected. 
In  the  formation  of  cases,  the  phonetic  rales  just  given  are  fuUy 
applied,  but  there  are  also  other  deviations  from  tht  Skr.  originaL 
The  consonantal  stems  which  form  an  important  part  of  Skr.  declen- 
sion are  frequently;  given  vocalic  endings,  and  there  is  a  general 
tendency  to  assimilate  their  declension  to  that  of  a-bases,  corre- 
sponding to  the  first  and  second  declensions  in  Latin.  This  tendency 
is  strongly  helped  by  the  free  use  of  pleonastic  suffixes  ending  in  a, 
which  are  added  to  the  base  without  affectina  its  meaning  Of 
these  the  most  common  are  -ka-,  -de-,  and  -eiua-,  -stfa-  or  -siUa*. 
The  first  of -these  was  also  very  common  in  Skr..  but  its  use  became 
much  extended  in  Pr.  In  accordance  with  the  general  rale,  the  k  is 
Kable  to  elision;  thus,  Skr.  gAtf/a-Jro-,  Pr.  ^A^^ohs-.  It 
be  doubled,  as  in  Skr.  baA«-.  much,  Pr.  baAa-o-o-,  for  [ 
•po-  is  confined  to  Ap..  and  may  be  used  alone  or  together  with  the 
other  two,  as  in  Skr  bAkubala-,  strength  of  arm,  Ap.  ftJAafaZ-sJlo- 
^-(A)a-.  lila^  is  most  common  in  the  Outer  languages,  and  especi- 
ally so  in  AMg.  and  M.;  thus,  Skr.  ^ra.,  M.  ^ar-tUa-. 

All  the  Skr.  cases  are  preserved  except  the  dative,  which  has 
altogether  disappeared  in  the  Midland,  but  has  survived  in  the  angu- 
lar number  in  the  Outer  languages.    Everywhere  the  genitive  can  oe 


emplo)red  in  its  place.  Most  of  the  case-forms  are  derived  from 
Sanskrit  according  to  the  phonetic  rales,  but  Ap.  has  a  number 
of  dialectic  forms  which  cannot  be  referred  to  that  language  (cf. 
the  remarks  above  about  -ki^Bi).  It  also  rarely  distinguiahca 
between  the  nominative  and  the  accusative.  As  an  example,  we 
may  give  the  commoner  forms  of  the  declension  of  the  Skr.  pidn,  Pr. 
pvtta;  a  son  (see  next  page).  It  should  be  understood  that  numerous 
other  forms  were  also  in  use,  but  the  ones  given  here  are  selected 
because  they  are  both  common  and  typical. 

The  declension  of  neuter  a-bases  closely  resembles  the  above, 
differing  only  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  and  pluraL 
Ap.  has  almost  lost  the  neuter  termination  in  the  singular.  Feminine 
a-stems  are  declined  on  the  same  lines,  but  the  cases  have  ran  more 
into  each  other,  the  instramental,  genitive  and  locative  singular 
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fidiic  adenticttl  in  form.  Very  rimdarly  are  dedined  the  bases 
eodus  in  other  voweb.  The  few  still  ending  in  consonanu  and 
whichliave  not  become  merBcd  in  the a-dedension,  present  numerous 
apparent  irregularities  due  to  the  inevitable  phonetic  chanecs, 
wuch  must  be  learned  from  the  textbooks. 


Skr. 

S. 

Apc 

M. 

AMg. 

Mg. 

Singular: 

puinu 

puta 

PuUu 

puta 

puta 

puta 

Ace. 

putram 

puuaih. 

puUu 

puttatk 

puttaik 

puttaik 

Instr. 

puuiva 

puta 

puta^iih) 

putOnaifH) 

puta^a 

Dat. 

pulriya 

— 

puttaa 

putta 

puttaa 

AbL 

puMU 

putudd 

puftaku 

putiM 

puttOd 

puttOdd 

Gen. 

putnsya. 

puttassa 

puitako, 
puttaka 

puttassa 

puttassa. 

puttaiia 
puttaka 

Loc. 

puiri 

puta 

puUi, 

puta. 

puta,     . 

puta. 

*puirasmm 

puttM 

puttamm 

puttammi 

puttakilk* 

nural: 

Nom. 

pmMs 

PutUi 

putta 

putta 

pkttA 

putta 

Ace 

puMn 

puta 

puta 

puta 
putta 

putakim' 

pluSkifh 

puta 

instr. 

putekiiH 

putakim 

AbL 

pntrOAyoi 

puuakiik-td. 

puUakU. 

puttakiik-t5 

putakith^ 

puuakitk-t9 

Gen. 

puMlv^ 

puMviiih 

puttaka 

puttatfafk 

puttOvafk 

putaiu{ih) 

Loc 

pulrisu 

putatuiiH) 

puttakl 

putOsu 

putasu 

All  the  Skr.  pronouns  appear  in  Pr.,  but  often  in  extremely 
abraded  sliapes.  It  would,  lor  instance,  be  difficult  to  recognise 
the  Skr.  IMm  in  the  Ap.  pal.  There  is  also  a  most  luxuriant  growth 
of  by-fonns.  the  genitive  fdural  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person 
*  *  ,  cf..  represented  by  no  less  than  twenty-five  different  words 
aiooet  We  also  find  forms  which  have  no  Original  in  churical 
Skr.  Thus,  in  that  language,  the  pronoun  jo-,  be,  is  only  used  in 
the  oominative  singular  of  two  genders^  but  occurs  also  m  other 
cases  in  Pr. 

CgHJtufltioH. — The  Pr.  verb  shows  even  more 
decay  than  does  the  noun.  V^th  a  few  isolated 
exceptions,  all  trace  of  the  second,  or  consonantal, 
csoittgation  of  Skr.  has  disappeared,  and  (much 
as  has  happened  in  the  case  of  nouns)  all  verbs  are 
now  conjugated  after  the  analogy  of  the  a<onjua- 
ckm.  Tnis  «-conjugation,  on  the  other  hand,  falls 
into  two  daases,  the  first  being  the  a-conjuga- 
per,  and  the  second  the.  Conjugation, 

the  i  represents  the  aya  of  the  Skr. 

loch  class  and  of  causal  and  denojminative  verbs. 
The  atmoHipada  voice  of  Skr.  has  practically 
disappeared  w  the  Midland,  and  even  in  the  Outer  languai^  it  u 
not  coonnon.  The  present  participle  is  the  only  form  which  has 
everywhere  survived.  The  other  forms  are  supplied  by  the  ^ofor- 
maipada.  All  the  past  tensA  (imperfect,  perfect  and  aorists)  have 
'•Hen  into  disuse,  leaving  only  a  few  sporadic  remains,  their  place 
beinff  supplied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tertiary  vernaculars,  by  the 
participles,  with  or  without  auxiliary  verbs.  The  present  tense 
of  the  verb  substantive  has  survived  from  Skr.,  but  it  is  usual 
to  employ  attki  (iSkr.  asli)  for  both  numbers  and  all  persons  of 
the  pnsent.  and  dsl  (— dfil)  for  both  numbers  and  all  persons  of 
the  past.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  latter  has  survived  in 
the  modem  Panjabi  si,  was,  in  which  language  it  is  universally, 
bat  wrongly,  described  as  a  feminine.  Another  verb  substantive 
C5^.  V  bMO  has  also  survived,  generally  in  the  form  kOi  or  kuval 
tor  UumH.  In  AMg.  and  M.-  we  also  have  bkaoal  pretty  frequently. 
and  the  same  form  also  occurs,  but  less  often,  in  S.  and  Mg.  Its 
ssoal  past  participle  is  kSa-  or  Mg.  hOda-t  s.  bktida-.  The  forms 
are  nven  here  as  they  are  important  when  the  history  of  the 
Tertiary  Prakrits  comes  under  consideration.  These  two  verbs 
sabstaittive  make  periphrastic  tenses  with  other  participles^  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  past  participles  and  gerundives  of  transitive  verbs 
(bot&  of  which  are  passive  in  ngnification),  the  agent  or  subject  is  put 
into  the  instrumental  case,  the  participle  being  used  either  personally 
or  impersonally,  as  in  the  tertiary  lanjj^ages.  Thus,  (2{ia  ginoard 
dUfka,  by  him  a  mountain  was  seen,  t.i.  he  saw  a  mountain;  Ona 
pajimnnaih.  It  was  acknowledged  by  him,  he  acknowledged.  The 
gerundive,  or  future  passive  participle,  is  also  used  impersonally 
in  the  case  of  intransitive  verbs,  as  in  daraih  gantanarh,  it  is  to  be 
gcme  far,  we  must  go  far. 

Besides  the  participles,  the  infinitive  and  the  indeclinable  parti- 
ciple (nrund)  nave  aim  survived.  So  also  the  passive  voice,  con- 
jogatM  in  the  same  tenses  as  the  active,  and  generally  with  paras- 
maipada  terminations.  The  causal  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Thene  are  also  numerous  denominative  verbs  (many  of  them  onoma- 
topoeic), and  a  good  supply  of  examples  of  frequentative  and 
dcsiderative  bases,  mostly  formed,  with  the  necessary  phonetic 
modifications,  as  in  Skr.  The  present  participle  in  the  parasmaipada 
ends  in  •antO'  (-tuta-),  declined  according  to  the  a-declension.  and 
ia  the  Oimanipada  in  -mana-.    The  termination  -(Oto-  of  the  Skr. 


past  participle  passive  has  sarvived  under  the  form  -ia-.  Many 
direct  represcnUtives  of  Skr.  partkiples  in  -la-  (without  the  «)  and 
-no-  also  appear.  Thus,  Skr.  drstta-,  Pr.  dittko',  seen;  Skr.fofiia-, 
Pr.  lagea-,  attached.  As  usual  there  hi  a  tendency  to  amplification, 
and  the  termination  ia  is  commonly  added  to  the  Pr.  present  base, 
instead  of  following  Skr.  analogy. 
Thus,  not  only  have  we  laUa*  formed 
,  directly  from  the  Skr.  tapta-,  but  we 
'  have  also  taoia-  from  the  Pr.  present 
stem  fdiNxl  ("Skr.  tapati),  he  is  hot. 
All  the  three  forms  of  the  future 
passive  participle  or  gerundi\'e,  ia 
-tavya-,  -iiiii^o-  and  -ya-  have  sur- 
>dved.  The  infinitive  has  survived,  not 
only  with  the  form  corresponding  to 
the  classical  Sanskrit  termination 
-fom,  but  also  with  several  old  Vedic 
forms.  The  same  u  the  case  with 
the  gerund,  in  which  both  the 
classical  forms  in  -Ml  and  -it)ya 
have  survived,  but  with  the  loss  of 
the  distinctive  use  which  obtained  in 
Sanskrit.  Besides  these  there  are 
also  survivals  of  Vedic  forms,  and 
even  of  Primary  Prakrit  forms  not 
found  in  the  Veda.  The  passive,  ia 
aenerally  formed  by  adding  -jja  or, 
in  &  and  Mg.,  -la-,  to-  the  root  or, 
.  more  often,  to  the    present  item. 

Thus,  }A.  pueefajj<a  or  S.  pucektadi.  he  is  being  asked. 

The  following  are  therefore  the  only  tenses  which  are  fully 
conjugated  in  Pr.:  the  present,  the  imperative,  the  future  and 
the  optative.  Except  in  Ap.,  the  personal  terminations  in  general 
correspond  to  the  Skr.  ones,  but  in  Ap.  there  are  some  forms  which 
probably  go  back  to  unrecorded  Primary  Prakrits  and  have  not  as 
yet  been  explained.  As  an  example  we  take  the  conjugation  of 
the  base  puuka-,  ask  (Skr.  ptukati),  in  the  present  tense. 


Skr. 

S. 

Ap. 

M. 

AMg. 

Mg. 

Sing. 
1. 

lii.,. 

I. 

2. 

3- 

ptcckOmi 

nukatka 
PKukanU 

pucckOmi 
pucekan 
puukadi 

puukOmd 
pueckadka 
pueekanH 

puukad 
pucekan  oc-ki 
puM 

puukakH 
puukaku 
puukakl 

pucekOmi 
pucckasi 
pucckal 

putck&mf 

puukami 
pucekan 
puuka 

p1m& 

puscami 
puican 
puicadi 

puScana 

puicadka 

puukanH 

The  imperative  similarly  follows  the  Skr.  imperative.  The  S. 
second  person  singular  is  generally  puuka,  while  the  Outer  languages 
often  have  a  form  corresponding  to  pueckiki.  The  base  of  Uie 
optative  is  generally  fqnned  by  aoding  -cjja-  in  the  Outer  languages 
and  -te-  in  S.;  thu^  a.  puccklaih,  otiiers  pucckejjami,  &c..  may  I 
askL  The  Skr.  future  termination  -is^  is  represented  by  -issa- 
or  -iki- :  thus,  pucckissami  or  pucekikimt,  I  shall  ask. 

Prakrit  JJitratwrt.—Tht  great  mass  of  Prakrit  literature 
is  devoted  to  the  Jalna  religion,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is 
described  under  the  head  of  Jains.  Here  it  is^^,,,.^,^ 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  oldest  Jaina  fflfror  were 
in  ArdhamflgadhI,  while  the  non-canonical  books  of  the  §vet£m- 
bara  sect  were  in  a  form  of  M&hArft^tri,  and  the  canon  of  the 
Digambaras  appears  to  have  been  in  a  form  of  SaurasSnL 
Besides  these  religious  works,  Prakrit  also  appears  in  secular 
literature.  In  artificial  lyric  poetry  it  is  pre-eminent.  The 
most  admired  work  is  the  Sattasal.  (SaptaSapHka),  compiled 
at  some  time  between  the  3rd  and  7th  centuries  a.d.  by 
Hala.  The  grace  and  poetry  of  this.  coUectidn,  in  which  art 
most  happily  succeeds  in  concealing  art,  has  rarely  been 
exceeded  in  literature  of  its  kind.  It  has  had  numerous 
imitators!  both  in  Sanskrit  and  in  the  jnodem  vernaculars,  the 
most  famous  of  which  is  the  Satsal  of  BihArf  Lftl  (17th  century 
A.D.).  Hila's  work  is  important,  not  only  on  its  own  account, 
but  also  as  showing  the  existenceof  a  iaige  Prakrit  literature  at 
the  time  when  it  was  compiled.  Most  of  this  is  now  lost.  There 
are  some  scholars  (including  the  present  writer)  who  believe  that 
Sanskrit  literature  owes  more  than  is  generally  admitted  to 
works  in  the  vernacular,  and  that  even  the  MahftbhArata  first 
took  its  form  as  a  folk-epic  in  an  early  Prakrit,  and  was  sub- 
sequently translated  into  Sanskrit,  in  which  language  it  was 
further  mai^pulated,  added  to,  and  received  iu  final  shape. 
In  literary  Prakrit  we  have  two  impottaot  specimens  of  formal 
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epic  poetry— the  Rdvatfataka  or  Sltubandka  (attributed  to 
PravarasCna,  before  .a.d.  700),  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the 
Rdmdyava,  and  the  CaUiavaha  of  Vakpati  (7th-8th  century 
A.D.),  celebrating  the  conquest  of  Bengal  by  YaSdvarman,  king 
of  Kanauj.  Reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  KumdrapOla- 
carita,  the  title  of  the  last  eight  cantos  of  the  huge  ZTvyJIraya 
Mahdkdvya  of  HCmacandra  (aj>.  1150).  The  whole  work  was 
written  to  serve  as  a  series  of  illustrations  to  the  author's  Sanskrit 
and  Prakrit  grammar,  the  Siddha^tamacandra,  The  last  eight 
cantos  are  in  Prakrit,  and  illustrate  the  rules  of  the  correspondLig 
portion  of  his  work.  Its  hero  is  Kum&ra-p2la  of  A^hilvftdA* 
Dramatic  literature  has  also  an  admired  example  in  thtKarpHra- 
manjarl  ("  Camphor-duster,"  the  name  of  the  heroine)  by 
Rftja-Sekhara  (a.d.  900),  an  amusing  comedy  of  intrigue.  An 
important  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Prakrit,  and  especially 
of  dialectic  Prakrit,  is  the  Sanskrit  drama.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  in  worka  of  this  class  many  of  the  characters 
speak  in  Prakrit,  different  dialects  being  employed  for  different 
purposes.  Generally  speaking,  SaurasCnl  is  employed  for 
prose  and  M&hirSftri  (the  language  of  lyric  poetry)  for  the 
songs,  but  special  charaaers  also  speak  special  dialects  according 
to  their  supposed  nationality  or  profession.  In  India  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  in  such  a  polyglot  medley.  It  is  paralleled 
by  the  conditions  of  any  large  house  in  Bengal  at  the  present 
day,  in  which  there  are  people  from  every  part  of  India,  each 
of  whom  speaks  his  own  language  and  is  understood  by  the 
others,  though  none  of  them  attempts  to  speak  what  is  not 
his  mother  tongue.  The  result  is  that  in  the  Sanskrit. drama 
we  have  a  valuable  reflection  of  the  local  dialects.  It  is  some- 
what distorted,  for  the  authors  wrote  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  technical  handbooks,  and  the  dialects  which 
they  employed  were,  in  the  case  of  the  later  writers,  as  dead  as 
Sanskrit.  But  nevertheless,  if  not  an  absolutely  true  representa- 
tion, it  is  founded  on  the  truth,  and  it  is  almost  our  only  source 
of  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Indian  vemactdars  in 
the  first  five  centuries  a.d.  .  The  drama  which  gives  the  best 
examples  of  these  dialects  is  the  Micckakatika,  For  further 
particulars  regarding  the  Sanskrit  drama,  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  article  Sansksit. 

Authorities.— The  father  of  Prakrit  philology  was  Ch,  Lastcn, 
the  author  of  the  InstUutiotut  linguat  pr^nm^jg  {BgHr.   16^7). 
This  famous  work,  a  wonderful  prmduct  at  the  \carQ\ng^  the  Uiiic. 
b  now  out  of  date,  and  has  been  1 !'  fin[iii>ly  au ported  \xy  ¥L  Pi^  Mi J'b 
Crammalik  der  PrakrUs bracken  ;Mrasburg,  1900).    K%  an  iotrcHluc- 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  langnL^^LS  the  be^c  wark  U  H^  JauKli's 
AusgewdhUe  Endhlungen  in  ihShdri^hM  tut  Binjuhrvug  in  Jos 
Studium  des  Prdkrit,  Crammattic,  7eit,  WortfrbucJi  (LdptSs.  ^^^6). 
The  best  editions  of  the  nati^i'^  grammars  arc  E.   B.   CtiwrUs 
of   Vararud's   Prik^-prak&Sa    ^Londun.    iHtfl),    R.    Piichvt's   of 
HSmacandra  (Halle,  1877,  i88(n  hce  above],  and  E.  Hiil(je*rh^^  of 
Siihharaja's  PfdArtofiiAtfwiWra    '    ■-*  -    — -s^      r  ,  r»  /,  ,  ,,    .j,^ 
see  Pischel's  rA«  D«i(ifdmam^(:  a). 

For  i4^Araift/a,  in  addition  to  his  edition  of  HSmaca    '    '   '  ar, 

see  the  same  author's  MateriaUn  sur  Kenntnis  c      .  l,  .......  tia 

(Berlin,  1902).  For  the  mutual  relationship  of  the  ^  j  n, nj*  [^rjkrits, 
8ceS.Konow,  "  Mahdrftshtrt  and  M&ritM,  inthe  luJian A fttiqvary, 
(1903),  xxxii.,  180  sqq.  For  Jaina  Prakrit,  see  uo  kr  jAt^s.  ^s 
regards  the  secular  texts  mentioned  above  the  foU.i^ln;:  an'  the 
best  editions :  A.  Weber,  Das  Saptata^atakam  des  HAla  1 E  i  i  [ .  ,. .  e  ^  H ) ; 
another  edition  by  Dur^prasSd  and  lOL^nHth  P£  1  Ijr.uv'  Wxtzh 
under  the  title  of  The  Gathasapataiatt  of  Sdtavdhana  ( h>  imi  ..l v.  i  ,^So) 
(a  good  commentary]:  S.  Goldschmidt.  Rdva^^avaka  .  .^i  ^rii-hindha 
(Strasburg.  1880-1883)  [text  and  translation];  Sivadjri.,  -.od  l".,r  ib. 
The  Setubandha  of  Pravarasena  (Bombay,  1 895) ;  Shai"! !;  j  r  f :.  r  I  u  r  j ng 
Pan(;)it.  The  Gaudavaho^  a  Historical  Poemtn  Prdk^n,  r  n  L  lZ/^oS 
•  (Bombay,  1887) ;  the  same  editor,  The  Kumdrapdla^hani^  CBuiiibay, 
1900) ;  Raiacekhara's  KarbUramaHjari,  edited  by  S.  Konow,  trans- 
lated by  C.  R.  Lanman  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1901). 

The  literature  of  the  Sanskrit  drama  b  given  under  Sanskrit. 

(G.  A.  Gr.) 

PRAM  (Du.  pream),  the  name  of  a  flat-bottomed  boat  or 
barge  used  as  a  "  lighter  "  for  discharging  and  loading  cargo 
in  the  porU  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea.  The  word,  which  is 
common  in  various  forms  to  all  the  languages  bordering  on  those 
seas,  is  originally  Slavonic;  its  ultimate  etymology  connects  it 
with  the  words  found  in  all  Indo-European  languages  which  are 
to  be  traced  to  the  root  par-,  to  go  through,  travel;  cf.  "  fare," 
"  ferry,"  "  far,"  Gr.irfpoj,  way,  Lat.  portare,  carry,  &c 


PRAim,  KARL  VON  (i8ao-i88S),  German  plaktopba,  was 
bom  at  Landsberg  on  the  Lech  on  the  28th  of  January  1820,  and 
died  on  the  X4th  of  September  1888  at  Oberstdorf.  In  1843  he 
became  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Munich  Observatory,  where 
he  was  made  professor  in  1859.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Academies  of  Berlin  and  Munich.  Strongly  in  agreement 
with  the  Hegelian  tradition,  he  defended  and  amplified  it  in 
Die  gegettwdrtigfi  Aufgabe  der  Philosophie  (1852)  and  Verstehen 
und  Beurteilen  (1877).  In  these  worka  he  emphasixed  the 
identity  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective  for  cgnsciousness, 
and  the  fact  that  the  perception  of  this  unity  is  peculiar  to  man. 
He  is  more  important,  however,  as'  a  commentator  and  scholar, 
and  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of  Aristotle.  He 
published  AristoMes  Uber  die  Farbcn  (1849),  ArisMeUs'  add 
BUcker  der  Pkysik  (1857),  and  numerous  minor  articles  on 
smaller  points,  such  as  the  authenticity  of  the  thirty-eight  books 
of  the  problems.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  the 
GescMchte  der  Logik  im  Ahendland  (I^ipzig,  1855-1870).  Chr. 
Sigwart,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Log^,  makes 
"  special  mention  "  of  the  assistance  he  obtained  from  this 
book. 

PRATI,  QIOVANNI  (18x5-1884),  Italian  poet,  was  bom  at 
Dasindo  and  educated  in  Law  at  Padua.  Adopting  a  literary 
career,  he  was  inspired  by  anti-Austrian  feeling  and  devotion 
to  the  royal  house  of  Savoy,  and  in  early  life  his  combination  oC 
a  sympathy  for  national  independence  with  monarchical  senti- 
ments brought  him  into  trouble  in  both  quarters,  Guerraxzi 
expelling  him  from  Tuscany  in  1849  for  his  praise  of  Carlo 
Alberto.  In  1862  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  Italian  parlia- 
ment, and  in  1876  a  senator.  He  died  at  Rome  on  the  gtb 
of  May  1884.  F^ati  was  a  prolific  poet,  his  volumes  of  verse 
ranging  from  his  romantic  narrative  Ermenegarda  (1841)  to  the 
lyrics  collected  in  Psiche  (1875)  and  Iside  (1878).  His  Optre 
varie  were  published  in  five  volumes  in  1875,  and  a  selection 
in  one  volume  in  1892. 

PRATINAS  (the  quantity  of  the  second  vowel  is  doubtful), 
one  of  the  oldest  tragic  poets  of  Athens,  was  a  native  of  Phlius 
in  Peloponnesus.  About  500  B.C.  he  competed  with  Chocriltts 
and  Aeschylus,  when  the  latter  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage.  Pratinas  was  also  the  introducer  of  satyric 
dramas  as  a  species  of  entertainment  distinct  from  tragedy,  in 
which  the  rustic  merry-makings  and  the  extravagant  dances  of 
the  satyrs  were  retained.  The  associations  of  his  home,  .not 
far  from  Corinth,  where  Arion  was  said  to  have  established  the 
cyclic  choruses  of  satyrs,  may  account  for  his  preference  for  this 
kind  of  drama.  Pratinas  was  also  a  writer  of  dithyrambs  and 
the  choral  odes  called  hyporchemaia  (a  considerable  fragment 
of  one  of  these  is  preserved  in  Athenaeus  xiv.  617).  It  is 
related  that,  during  the  performance  of  one  of  his  plays,  the 
scaffolding  of  the  wooden  stage  gave  way,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Athenians  built  a  theatre  of  stone;  but  recent  excava- 
tions make  it  doubtful  whether  a  stone  theatre  existed  in  Athens 
at  so  early  a  date.  A  monument  was  erected  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Phlius  in  honour  of  Pratinas's  son  Aristias,  who,  with  his 
father,  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  excelling  all,  with  the  exception 
of  Aeschylus,  in  the  composition  of  satyric  dramas,  one  of 
which  was  called  Cyclops. 

See  Pausanias  ii.  i^;  Suidas  q.9.;  fragments  in  T.  Befgk, 
Poetae  lyrici  iraeci,  vol.  lii. 

PRATINCOLB,  a  word  apparently  invented  by  J.  Latham 
{SynopsiSt  v.  222),  being  the  English  rendering  of  Prclinccla^ 
applied  in  1756  by  P.  Kramer  {Elenckus,  p.  381)  to  a  bird  which 
had  hitherto  received  no  definite  name,  though  it  had  long  before 
been  described  and  even  recognizably  figured  by  Aldrovandus 
{OrnUkologiat  xvii.  9)  under  the  vague  designation  of  "  Hrundo 
marina."  It  is  the  Clareola  pratinada  of  modem  ornithologists, 
forming  the  type  of  a  genus  Glareola^  founded  by  M.  J.  Brisson 
in  1760,  belonging  to  the  group  Limiadae,  and  constituting  to- 
gether with  the  coursers  (Cursoriiis)  a  separate  family,  Glareolidae, 
The  pratincoles,  of  which  some  eight  or  nine  species  have  been 
described/are  all  small  birds,  slenderly  built  and  mostly  delicately 
coloured,  with  a  short  stout  bill,  a  wide  gape,  long  pointed  wings. 
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'•ad  m  tafl  more  or  less  forked.  In  some  of  their  habiu  they  are 
tboroughly  plover-like,  running  very  swiftly  and  breeding  on 
tbe  ground^  but  on  the  wing  they  have  much  the  appearance 
of  swallows,  and,  like  them,  feed,  at  least  partly,  while  flying.* 
The  ordinary  pratincole  of  Eun^,.  G,  pratimeda,  breeds  abun- 
dantly in  many  parts  of  Spain,  Barbary  and  Sidiy,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  a;id  in  southern  Russia,  while  owing  to 
its  great  powers  of  flight  it  frequently  wanders  far  from  its  home, 
and  more  than  a  score  of  escamples  have  been  recorded  as  occur- 
ring in  the  British  Islands.  In  thesouth-east  of  Europe  a  second 
and  closely-allied  species,  G.  nordmanni  or  G.  mdanopUra^ 
which  has  black  instead  of  chestnut  inner  wing-coverts,  accom- 
panies cr,  farther  to  the  eastward,  replaces  it;  and  in  its  turn 
it  is  replaced  in  India,  China  and  Australia  by  G.  orientalis. 
AustraUa  also  possesses  another  spedes,  G.  graliariaf  remarkable 
for  the  great  length  of  its  wings  and  much  longer  legs,  while  its 
tail  is  scarcely  forked— peculiarities  that  have  led  to  its  being 
considered  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus  or  sub-genus  Sliltia. 
Two  spedes,  G.  lactea  and  Cr.  cinerta,  from  India  and  Africa 
rc^>ectively,  seem  by  their  pale  coloration  to  be  desert  forms, 
and  they  are  the  smallest  of  this  curious  little  group.  The 
spedea  whose  mode  of  nxdification  is  known  lay  either  two 
or  three  eggs,  stone-coloured,  blotched,  spotted,  and  streaked 
with  black  or  brownish-grey.  The  young  when  hatched  are 
dothcd  in  down  and  are  able  to  runrat  once— just  as  are  young 
ptoveis.  (A.  N.) 

PRATO,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Tuscany,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Florence,  ii  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Horence,  207  ft. 
above  sea-levd.  Pop.  (1906),  20,197  (town);  55,298  (com- 
mune). It  is  situated  on  the  Bisenzio,  and  is  dominated  by  a 
medieval  castle  and  surrounded  by  walls  of  the  nth  and  X4th 
centuries.  Tlie  cathedral  of  St  Stephen  was  begun  in  the  12th 
century  in  the  Tuscan  Romanesque  style;  to  th^  period  belongs 
the  narrow  nave  with  its  wide  arches;  the  raised  transepts  and 
the  cfaapeb  were  added  by  Giovanni  Pisano  in  1317-1320;  the 
campanile  dates  from  1340  (it  is  a  much  smaller  and  less  elabo- 
rate version  of  Giotto's  campanile  at  Florence),  while  the  facade, 
also  of  alternate  white  sandstone  and  green  serpentine,  belongs 
to  14x3.  It  has  a  fine  doorway  with  a  bas-relief  by  Androi 
della  Robbia  over  it;  but  the  most  striking  external  feature  is 
the  lovely  open-air  pulpit  at  an  angle  of  the  building,  erected 
by  Donatello  and  Michelozro  for  displaying  to  the  people  without 
risk  the  Virgin's  girdle,  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  by  a  knight 
of  Prato  in  11 30.  The  pulpit  itself  has  beautiful  reliefs  of 
dandng  children;  beneath  it  is  a  splendid  bronze  capital.  The 
OKitract  was  given  out  in  1428,  butthe  work  was  seriously  begun 
only  in  1434  and  finished  in  X43S.  The  Chapel  of  the  Girdle 
has  good  frescoes  by  Agnoto  Gaddi  (1365),  a  statue  of  the  Virgin 
by  Giovanni  Pisano,  and  a  handsome  bronze  open-work  screen. 
The  frescoes  in  the  choir,  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  and  St  Stephen,  are  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  (1456-1466) 
and  are  his  best  work;  the  dance  of  Salome  and  the  lying  in  state 
of  St  Stephen  are  the  finest  of  the  series.  Among  other  works 
of  art  may  be  mentioned  the  clay  statue  of  the  Madonna  dell' 
Ulivo  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano.  The  massive  old  Palazzo 
Pretorio  (x3th  century)  has  been  somewhat  modified  in  details; 
the  adjacent  Palazzo  Comunale  contains  a  small  picture  gallery 

*  This  combination  of  diaracters  for  many  years  led  systematizers 
astray,  though  some  of  them  were  from  (he  first  correct  in  their 
notions  as  to  the  Pratincole's  position.  Linnaeus,  even  in  his  latett 
publication,  placed  it  in  the  genus  Hirundo;  but  the  interleaved  and 
annotated  co|»es  of  his  Systema  naturae  in  the  Linnean  Society's 
library  show  the  species  marked  for  separation  and  insertion  in  the 
Order  CraJIag—Pratineela  trachdia  bein^  the  name  by  which  he  had 
meant  to  designate  it  in  any  future  edition.  He  seems  to  have  been 
induced  to  this  change  of  view  mainly  through  a  specimen  of  the  bird 
sent  to  him  by  John  W'llte.  the  brother  of  Gilbert  White;  but  the 
opinion  published  in  17C9  by  Scopoli  {Ann.  /.  kiU.  naturalis,  p.  110) 
had  doubtless  contributed  thereto,  though  the  eariier  judgment  to 
the  same  effect  of  Brisson,  as  mentioned  above,  had  been  disregarded. 
DiiTcrent  erroneous  as^gnments  of  the  form  have  been  made  even 
by  recent  authors,  who  neglected  the  clear  evidence  afforded  by  the 
internal  structure  of  the  Pratincole.  For  instance,  Sundevall  in 
1873  (Ttnlamen,  p.  86)  placed  Gtarfola  among  the  Caphmulgidae, 
a  position  which  osteology  shows  cannot  be  maintained  for  a  moment. 


with  works  by  Filippo  and  f Oippino  LippL  A  beautiful 
Madonna  by  the  hitter  (1497)  &  in  a  small  street  shrine  at  the 
comer  of  the  Via  S.  Margherita.  The  Church  of  S.  Domcnico 
is  a  Gothic  edifice  of  xsSx;  that  of  S.  Francesco  has  an  almost 
Renaissance  facade,  fine  doisters  with  a  good  X5th-centuxy 
tomb,  and  a  chapter-house  with  Giottesque  frescoes.  The 
Madoima  del  Buon  COnsiglio  has  some  good  reliefs  by  Andrea 
della  Robbia,  by  whom  is  also  the  beautiful  frieze  in  the  Madonna 
deUe  Career!.  This  church,  by  Giuliano  da  Sangallo  (X485-X491), 
is  a  Greek  cross,  with  barrel  vaults  over  the  arms,  and  a  dome; 
it  is  a  fine  work,  and  the  decoration  of  the  exterior  in  marble 
of  different  colours  (tmfinished)  is  of  a  noble  simplidty.  Some, 
remains  exist  of  the  X3th-century  fortress,  and  the  large  Piazza 
Mercatale  is  picturesque.  The  works  of  art  visible  in  Prato  are 
due,  as  will  be  seen,  entirdy  to  Florentine  artists.  As  a  whole 
the  town  has  a  somewhat  modem  aspect.  The  industries  of 
Prato  embrace  the  manufacture  of  woollens  (the  most  important), 
straw-plaiting,  biscuits,  hats,  macaroni,  candles,  silk,  olive 
oil,  dothing  and  furniture,  also  copper  and  iron  works,  and 
printing. 

Prato  b  sakl  to  be  fint  mentioned  by  name  In  1107,  but  the 
cathedral  appears  as  eariy  as  X048  as  the  parish  church  of  Borgo 
Cornio  or  Santo  Stefano.  It  was  subject  to  the  Alberti  until  1180, 
and  was  then  under  the  Imperial  supremacy.  It  appean  to  have 
freed  itself  from  this  at  the  end  of  the  13th  centuiy.  In  1313  the 
town  acknowleds^ed  the  authority  of  Robert,  king  of  Nades,  and  in 
1350  Niccoia  Aociajoli,  seneschal  of  Joanna,  sold  it  to  the  Florentines 


for  17.S00  florins  of  gold.    In  1512  it  was  sacked  by  the  Spaniards 
under  General  Cardona.    In  1653  it  obtained  the  rank  of  dty. 
See  E.  COrradini,  Praia  (Bergamo,  1905). 

PRATT,  ORSON  (x8xx-x88i).  Mormon  apostle,  wis  bom  of 
humble  parents  at  Hartford,  New  York.  In  1830  he  joined  the 
Mormon  Church,  becoming  a  member  of  its  council  of  twelve 
in  X834  and  one  of  its  twdve  apostles  in  1835.  Pratt  was  also 
a  mathematician  of  some  note.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  university  of  Deseret  and  wrote  several  boQks  on  this 
subject,  these  induding  Cubic  and  Biquadratic  Equations  (i966). 
He  was  a  member,  and  several  times  speaker,  of  the  Utah 
Houseof  Representatives.  Among  his  writings  may  be  mentioned 
Key  to  the  Umverse  (x866),  and  The  BiUe  and  Polygamy  (X870). 

PRAWN,  the  xiame  of  an  edible  large  shrimp-like  crusUcean 
in  Great  Britain  usually  applied  to  Leander  serratus  (see  Shkdcp). 
The  word  is  in  M.  Eng.  praync  or  prane^'SMd  no  cognate  forms  are 
found  in  any  other  languages.  It  has  been  often  referred  to 
the  Lat.  pema,  a  ham-shaped  shellfish,  but  this  is  due  to  Florio, 
who  by  a  xnistake  glosses  pamocchict  prawne-fishes  or  shrimps. 
The  O.  ItaL  pema  and  pemouhia  meant  a  shellfish  which  yidded 
"  xuicre  "  or  mother-of-pearl. 

PRAXIAS  and  ANDROSTHENES,  Greek  sculptors,  who  are 
said  by  Pausanias  (x.  X9,  4)  to  have  executed  the  pediments  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Ddphi.  Both  were  Athenians;  Praxias 
a  pupil  of  Calamis.  The  statement  raises  historic  difficulties, 
as,  according  to  the  leaders  of  the  recent  French  excavations  at 
Ddphi,  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  destroyed  about  373  B.C.  and 
rebuilt  by  339  B.C.,  a  date  which  seems  too  hite  for  the  lifetime 
of  a  pupil  of  Calamis.  In  any  case  no  fcagmenU  of  the  pedi- 
ments of  this  later  temple  have  been  found,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  they  were  removed  bodily  to  Rome. 

PRAXILLA,  of  Sicyon,  Greek  lyric  poetess,  one  of  the  so-called 
nine  "  lyric  "  Muses,  flourished  about  450  B.C.  According  to 
Athenaeus  (xv.  694),  she  was  famous  as  a  composer  of  scolia 
(short  lyrical  poems  sung  after  diimer),  which  were  considered 
equal  to  those  of  Alcaeus  and  Anacreon.  She  also  wrote 
dithyrambs  and  hymns,  chiefly  on  mystic  and  mythological 
subjects,  genealogies,  and  the  love-stories  of  the  gods  and  hetoes. 
A  dactylic  metre  was  also  called  by  her  name. 

Fragments  in  T.  Bcrek,  Poetae  lyrici  paeci,  vol.  ui.;  see  also 
C. F.  Neue,  De PraxiUae Sicyoniae  reltquiisXprogr.  Dorpat,  1844  • 

PRAXITELES,  of  Athens,  the  son  of  Cephissodotus,  the 
greatest  of  the  Attic  sculptors  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  who  has 
left  an  imperishable  mark  on  the  history  of  art.  It  has  been 
maintained  by  some  writers  that  there  were  two  sculptors  of 
the  name,  one  a  contemporaxy  of  Phddias,  the  other,  more 
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celebrated,  of  two  generations  later.  This  duplication  is  de- 
fended in  Furtwftngler's  Maslerpieces  of  Greek  Sculpttire  (pp.  99, 
102,  seq.)  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  why  the  great  Praxiteles  should  not  have  had  a  grand- 
father of  the  same  name:  all  that  we  can  say  is  that  at  present 
we  have  no  certain  evidence  that  this  was  the  case. 

Though  Praxiteles  may  be  considered  as  in  some  ways  well 
known  to  us,  yet  we  have  no  means  for  fixing  his  date  accurately. 
It  seems  dear  that  he  was  no  longer  working  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  or  that  king  would  have  employed 
him.  Pliny's  date,  364  B.C.,  is  probably  that  of  one  of  his  most 
noted  works. 

Our  knowledge  of  Praxiteles  has  received  a  great  addition, 
and  has  been  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  by  the  discovery 
at  Olympia  in  1877  of  his  statue  of  Hermes  bearing  the  infant 
Dionysus,  a  statue  which  has  become  famous  throughout  the 
world  (Greek  Axt,  fig.  43  and  Plate  VI.  fig.  82).  Hermes  is 
represented  as  in  the  act  of  carrying  the  child  Dionysus  to  the 
nymphs  who  were  charged  with  his  rearing.  He  pauses  on  the 
way,  and  holds  out  to  the  child  a  bunch  of  grapes  to  exdte  his 
desire.  The  young  child  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  success; 
he  is  not  really  childlike.  But  the  figure  of  the  Hermes,  full 
and  solid  without  being  fleshy,  at  once  strong  and  active,  is  a 
masterpiece,  and  the  play  of  surface  is  astonishing.  In  the  head 
we  have  a  remarkably  rounded  and  intelligent  shape,  and  the 
face  expresses  the  perfection  of  health  and  enjoyment. 

This  statue  must  fdr  the  future  be  our  best  evidence  for  the 
style  of  Praxiteles.  It  altogether  confirms  and  interprets  the 
statements  as  to  Praxiteles  made  by  Pliny  and  other  andent 
critics.  Gracefulness  in  repose,  and  an  indefinable  charm  are 
also  the  attributes  of  works  in  our  museums  which  appear  to 
be  copies  of  statues  by  Praxiteles.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
of  these  are  the  Apollo  Sauroctonus,  or  the  lizard-slayer,  a  youth 
leaning  against  a  tree  and  idly  striking  with  an  arrow  at  a  lizard, 
and  the  Aphrodite  at  the  bath  (Greek  Art,  Plate  V.,  fig.  71) 
of  the  Vatican,  which  is  a  copy  of  the  statue  made  by  Praxiteles 
for  the  people  of  Cnidus,  and  by  them  valued  so  highly  that 
they  refused  to  sell  it  to  Ring  Nicomedes,  who  was  willing  in 
return  to  discharge  the  whole  debt  of  the  city,  which,  says  Pliny, 
was  enormous. 

The  Satyr  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome  has  commonly  been  regarded 
as  a  copy  of  one  of  the  Satyrs  of  Praxiteles;  but  we  cannot 
identify  it  in  the  list  of  his  works.  Moreover,  the  style  is  hard 
and  poor;  a  far  superior  replica  exists  in  a  torso  in  the 
Louvre.  The  attitude  and  character  of  the  work  are  certainly 
of  Praxittlean  school. 

Excavations  at  Mantineia  in  Arcadia  have  brought  to  light 
the  basis  of  a  group  of  Leto  Apollo  and  Artemis  by  Praxiteles. 
This  basis  was  doubtless  not  the  work  of  the  great  sculptor  him- 
self, but  of  one  of  his  assistants.  Nevertheless  it  is  pleasing 
and  historically  valuable.  Pausanias  (viii.  9,  i)  thus  describes 
the  base,  "  on  the  base  which  supports  the  sUtues  there  are 
sculptured  the  Muses  and  Marsyas  playing  the  flutes."  Three 
slabs  which  have  survived  represent  Apollo,  Marsyas,  a  slave, 
and  six  of  the  Muses,  the  slab  which  held  the  other  three  having 
disappeared. 

A  head  of  Aphrodite  at  Petworth  in  England,  and  a  head  of 
Hermes  in  the  British  Museum  (Aberdeen  Hermes),  have  lately 
been  claimed  by  competent  authorities  as  aaual  works  of 
Praxiteles.  Both  are  charming  works,  but  rather  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Praxiteles  than  by  himself. 

Besides  these  works,  connected  with  Praxiteles  on  definite 
evidence,  there  are  in  our  museums  works  without  number  of 
the  Roman  age,  statues  of  Hermes,  of  Dionysus,  of  Aphrodite, 
of  Satyrs  and  Nymphs  and  the  like,  in  which  a  varied  amount 
of  Praxitelean  style  may  be  discerned.  Four  points  of  composi- 
tion may  be  mentioned,  which  appear  to  be  in  origin  Praxitelean: 
(i)  a  very  flexible  line  divides  the  figures  if  drawn  down  the 
midst  from  top  to  bottom;  they  all  tend  to  lounging;  (2)  they 
are  adapted  to  front  and  back  view  rather  than  to  being  seen 
from  one  side  or  the  other;  (3)  trees,  drapery  and  the  like  are 
used  for  supports  to  the  marble  figures,  anid  induded  in  the. 


design,  Instead  of  being  extraneous  to  it;  (4)  the  facet  are 
presented  in  three-quarter  view. 

The  subjects  dunen  by  Praxiteles  were  either  human  beings 
or  the  less  dderly  and  dignified  deities.  It  is  Apollo,  Hermes 
and  Aphrodite  who  attract  him  rather  than  Zeus,  Poseidon 
or  Athena.  And  in  his  hands  the  ddties  sink  to  the  human 
level,  or,  indeed,  sometimes  almost  bdow  it.  They  have  grace 
and  charm  in  a  supreme  degree,  but  the  element  of  awe  and 
reverence  is  wanting. 

Praxiteles  and  his  school  worked  almost  entirely  in  marble. 
At  the  time  the  marble  quarries  of  Paros  were  at  their  best; 
nor  could  any  marble  be  finer  for  the  purposes  of  the  sculptor 
than  that  of  which  the  Hermes  is  made.  Some  of  the  statues 
of  Praxiteles  were  coloured  by  tjie  painter  Nidas,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  sculptor  they  gained  greatly  by  this  treatmenL 

(P.  G.) 

PRATBR  (from  Lat.  preeati,  entreat;  Ital.  pregaria,  Fr. 
priire),  a  term  \ised  generally  for  any  humble  petition,  but  more 
technically,  in  religion,  for  that  mode  of  addressing  a  divine 
or  sacred  power  in  which  there  predominates  the  mood  and 
intention  of  reverent  entreaty. 

Prayer  and  its  CaHgeners.—Tnyer  in.  the  latter  sense  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  higher  religions,  and  we  might  even 
say  that  Christianity  or  Mahommedanism,  ritually  viewed,  is 
in  its  inmost  essence  a  service  of  prayer.  At  all  stages  of 
religious  devdopment,  however,  and  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  more  primitive  types  of  cult,  prayer  as  thus  understood 
occurs  together  with,  and  shades  off  into,  other  varieties  of 
observance  that  bear  obvious  marks  of  bdonging  to  the  same 
family. 

Confining  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  forms  of  explldt  address, 
we  may  group  these  under  three  categories  according  as  the 
power  addressed  is  concdved  by  the  applicant  to  be  on  a  higber, 
or  on  much  the  same,  or  on  a  lower  plane  of  dignity  and  authority 
as  compared  with  himsdf.  (i)  Only  if  the  ddty  be  regarded 
as  altogether  superior  is  there  room  for  prayer  proper,  that  is, 
reverent  entreaty.  Of  this  we  may  perhaps  roughly  distinguish 
a  higher  and  a  lower  type,  according  as  there  is  dther  complete 
confidence  in  the  divine  benevolence  and  justice,  or  a  disposition 
to  suppose  a  certain  arbitrariness  or  at  any  rate  condition- 
ality  to  attach  to  the  granting  of  requests.  In  the  first  case 
prayer  will  be  accompanied  with  disinterested  homage,  praise 
and  thankgiving,  and  will  in  fact  tend  to  lose  its  distinctive 
character  of  entreaty  or  petition,  passing  into  a  mystic  conunun- 
ing  or  converse  with  (jod.  In  the  second  case  it  will  be  supported 
by  pleading,  involving  on  the  one  hand  self-abasement,  with 
confession  of  sins  and  promises  of  repentance  and  reform,  or 
on  the  other  hand  self-justification,  in  the  shape  of  the  expression 
of  faith  and  redtation  of  past  services,  together  with  reminders 
of  previous  favour  shown.  (2)  If,  however,  the  worshipper  place 
his  god  on  a  level  with  himself,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  to  make 
him  to  some  extent  dependent  on  the  service  man  contracts 
to  render  him,  then  genuine  prayer  tends  to  be  replaced  by  a 
mere  bargaining,  often  conjoined  with  flattery  and  with  insincere 
promises.  This  spirit  oi  do  ui  des  will  be  found  to  go  dosdy 
with  the  gift-theory  of  .sacrifice,  and  to  be  especially  character- 
istic of  those  religions  of  middle  grade  that  are  giVen  over  to 
sacrificial  worship  as  conducted  in  temples  and  by  means  of 
organized,  priesthoods.  Not  but  what,  when  the  high  gods 
are  kind  for  a  consideration,  the  lower  deities  will  likewise  be 
found  addicted  to  such  commerce;  thus  in  India  the  hedge-priest 
and  his  familiar  will  bandy  conditions  in  spirited  dialogue  audible 
to  the  multitude  (d.  W.  Crooke,  Things  Indian,  s.v.  "  Demon- 
ology,"  pp.  132,  134).  (3)  Lastly,  the  degree  of  dependency  on 
human  goodwill  attributed  to  the  power  addressed  may  be  so 
great  that,  instead  of  diplomatic  politeness,  there  is  positive 
hectoring,  with  dictation,  threats  and  abuse.  Even  the  Italian 
peasant  is  said  occasionally  to  offer  both  abuse  and  physical 
violence  to  the  image  of  a  recaldtrant  saint;  and  antiquity 
wondered  at  the  bullying  manner  of  the  Egyptians  towards 
their  gods  (cf.  lamblidius,  De  mysteriis,  vL  $-?)•  This  frame 
g|  inind.  hQW9YCr«  ia  mainly  symptomatic  of  the  lower  levds 
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of  cult.  Tiras  the  Zulu  lays  to  tbe  ancestnl  ^lost,  "  Help  me 
or  you  will  feed  on  nettles  ";  whilst  the  still  more  primitive 
Australian  exclaims  to  the  "  dead  hand  "  that  he  carries  about 
vith  bin  as  a  kind  of  divining-rod,  "  Guide  me  aright,  or  I 
throw  you  to  the  dogs." 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  forms  of  address  explicitly  directed 
towards  a  power  that,  one  might  naturally  condude,  has 
penonality,  since  it  is  apparently  expected  to  hear  and  answer. 
At  the  primitive  stage,  however,  the  degree  of  personification  u, 
probably,  often  far  slighter  than  the  words  used  would  seem 
to  soggest.  The  verbal  employment  of  vocatives  and  of  the 
second  person  may  have  little  or  no  personifying  force,  serving 
primarily  but  to  make  the  speaker's  wish  and  idea  intelligible 
to  himself.  When  the  rustic  talks  in  the  vernacular  to  his  horse 
he  is  not  much  concerned  to  know  whether  be  is  heard  and 
miderstood;  still  less  when  he  mutters  threats  against  an  absent 
rival,  or  kicks  the  stool  that  has  tripped  him  up  with  a  vicious 
"Take  that'" 

These  considerations  may  help  towards  the  understanding 
of  a  second  class  of  cases,  namely  forms  of  implicit  address 
shading  oS  into  unaddressed  formulas.  Wishlngs,  blessings, 
cnisings,  oaths,  vows,  exorcisms,  and  so  on,  are  uttered  aloud, 
doubtless  partly  that  they  may  be  heard  by  the  human  parties 
to  the  rite,  but  likewise  in  many  cases  that  they  may  be  heard, 
or  at  least  overheard,  by  a  consentient  deity,  perhaps  represented 
visibly  by  an  idol  or  other  cult-object,  llie  ease  with  which 
cxplidt  invocations  attach  themselves  to  many  of  these  appar- 
ently self-contained  forms  proves  that  there  is  not  necessarily 
any  perceived  difference  of  kind,  and  that  implicit  address  as 
towards  a  "  something  not-ourselves  "  is  often  the  true  designa- 
tion of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  nugical  spell  proper  is  a  self-contained  and  self- 
soffident  form  of  utterance,  and  that  it  lies  at  the  root  of 
much  that  has  become  address,  and  even  prayer  in  the  fullest 


From  Spell  to  Prayer.— Oi  course  to  address  and  entreat  a 
feQow-being  is  a  faculty  as  old  as  that  of -speech,  and,  as  soon 
9S  it  occurred  to  man  to  treat  sacred  powers  as  fellow-beings, 
assuredly  there  was  a  beginning  of  prayer.  We  do  not  know, 
and  are  not  likely  to  know,  how  religion  first  arose,  and  the 
probability  is  that  many  springs  went  to  feed  that  immense 
liver.  Thus  care  for  the  dead  may  well  have  been  one  amongst 
such  separate  sources.  It  is  natural  for  sohow  to  cry  to  the 
newly  dead  "  Come  back  I "  and  for  bereavement  to  add  "  Come 
back  and  help  I"  Another  source  is  mythologic  fancy,  which, 
in  answer  to  childlike  questions;  "Who  made  the  worid?" 
"Who  made  our  laws?"  and  so  on,  creates  "magnified  non- 
natoral  men."  who  presently  made  their  appearance  in  ritual  (for 
to  think  a  thing  the  savage  must  dance  it) ;  whereupon  personal 
intcTcoune  becomes  possible  between  such  a  being  and  the 
tribesmen,  the  more  so  because  the  supporters  of  law  and  order, 
the  eldeis,  will  wish  to  associate  themselves  as  dosdy  as  possible 
with  the  supreme  law-giver.  From  Australia,  where  we  have 
the  best  chance  of  studying  rudimentary  reb'gion  in  some  bulk, 
comes  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  showing  that  in  the  two 
ways  just  mentioned  some  inchoate  prayer  is  bdng  evolved. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  how  conspicuous;  on  the 
wbde,  is  the  absence  of  prayer  from  the  magico-religious  ritual 
of  the  Australians.  Uttered  formulas  abound;  yet  they  are 
not  fonns  of  address,  but  rather  the  self-sufficient  pronounce- 
ments of  the  magidan's)^.  Viewed  analytically  in  its  developed 
nature,  magic  is  a  wonder-working  recognized  as  such,  the  core 
<rf  the  mystery  consisting  in  the  supposed  transformation  of 
suggested  idea  into  accomplished  fact  by  means  of  that  sugges- 
tion itsdf.  To  the  magician,  endowed  in  the  opinion  of  his 
feOows  (and  doubtless  of  hioaself)  with  this  wonderful  power 
of  effective  suggestion,  the  output  of  such  power  naturally  repre- 
sents Itself  as  a  kind  of  unconditional  willing.  When  he  cries 
"  Rain,  rain,"  or  otherwise  makes  vivid  to  himself  and  his 
heareis  the  idea  of  rain,  expecting  that  the  rain  will  thereby 
be  forced  to  come,  it  is  as  if  he  had  said  "  Rain,  now  you  must 
oome,"  or  simply  "B«i9,  comel"^and  wc  find  «s  A  fact  that 


magical  formulas  mostly  assume  the  tone  of  an  actual  or  virtual 
imperative, "  As  I  do  this,  so  let  the  like  happen,"  "  I  do  this  in 
order  that  the  like  may  happen,"  and  so  on.  Now  it  is  easy  to 
"  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  but  disappomted  experience 
shows  that  they  will  not  always  come.  Hence  such  imperatives 
have  a  tendency  to  dwindle  into  opUtives.  "  Let  the  demon 
of  small-pox  depart  1"  is  replaced  by  the  more  humble  "Grand- 
father Smallpox,  go  away  I"  where  the  affectionate  appellative 
(employed,  however,  in  all  likelihood  merdy  to  cajole)  signalises 
an  approach  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  prayer.  Again,  the  magician 
consdous  of  his  limitations  wUl  seek  to  supplement  his  influence 
— his  mana,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Pacific — by  tapping,  so  to 
speak,  whatever  sources  of -similar  power  lie  round  about  him; 
and  these  the  "  magomorphism  "  of  primitive  sodety  perceives 
on  every  hand.  A  notable  method  of  borrowing  power  from 
another  magic-widding  agency  is  simply  to  breathe  its  name 
in  connexion  with  the  spell  that  stands  in  need  of  reinforcement; 
as  the  name  suggests  its  owner,  so  it  comes  to  stand  for  his  real 
presence.  It  is  noticeable  that  even  the  more  highly  devdoped 
forms  of  liturgical  prayer  tend,  in  the  ledution  of  divine  titles, 
attributes  and  the  like,  to  present  a  survival  of  this  magical 
use  of  potent  names. 

Prayer  as  a  Part  of  RUual.^An  exactly  converse  process 
must  now  be  glanced  at,  whereby,  instead  of  growing  out  of  it, 
prayer  act\ially  generates  spell.  In  advanced  religion,  indeed, 
prayer  is  the  chosen  vehicle  of  the  free,  spirit  of  worship.  Its 
mechanism  is  not  unduly  rigid,  and  it  Is  largdy  autonomous, 
bdng  rid  of  subservidice  to  other  ritual  factors.  In  more 
primitive  ritual,  however,  set  forms  of  prayer  are  the  rule,  and 
thdr  function  is  mainly  to  accompany  and  support  a  ceremony 
the  nerve  of  which  consists  in  action  rather  than  speech.  Hence, 
suppose  genuine  prayer  to  have  come  into  being,  it  is  exceedingly 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  piece  of  formalism;  and  yet, 
whereas  its  intrinsic  meaning  Is  dulled  by  repetition  according 
to  a  well-known  pyschological  law,  its  virtue  is  thereby  hardly 
lessened  for  the  undevdoped  religious  consdousness,  which  hokJb 
the  saving  grace  to  lie  mainly  in  the  repetition  itself.  But  a 
formula  that  depends  for  its  efficacy  on  being  uttered  rather  than 
on  being  heard  is  virtually  indistinguishable  from  the  self- 
suffident  spell  of  the  magirisn,  though  its  origin  is  different.  A 
good  example  ol  a  degenerated  pmyer-ritual  comes  from  the 
Todas  (see  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  The  Todas,  ch.  x.).  The  prayer  itself 
tends  to  be  slurred  over,  or  even  omitted.  On  the  other  hand, 
great  stress  is  laid  on  a  preliminary  dtation  of  names  of  power 
followed  by  the  word  iditk.  This  at  one  time  seems  to  have 
meant "  for  the  sake  of,"  carrying  with  it  some  idea  of  supplica- 
tion; but  it  has  now  lost  this  connotation,  seeing  that  it  can  be 
used  not  merdy  after  the  name  of  a  god,  but  after  that  of  any 
sacred  object  or  inddent  hdd  capable  of  imparting  magic 
efficacy  to  the  formuhu  Even  the  higher  religions  have  to  fight 
against  the  tendency  to  "  vain  repetitions  "  (often  embodying  a 
certain  sacred  ntuiber,  e.g.  three),  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  prayers 
as  amulets,  medicinal  charms,  and  so  on.  Thus,  Buddhism 
offers  the  striking  case  of  the  praying-wheeL  It  remains  to 
add  that  throughout  we  must  carefully  distinguish  in  theory, 
however  hard  this  may  be  to  do  in  practice,  between  legitimate 
ritual  understood  as  such,  whether  integral  to  prayer,  such  as 
Its  verbal  forms,  or  accessory,  such  as  gestures,  postures,  incense, 
o9  or  what  not,  and  the  formalism  of  religious  decay,  such  as 
generally  betrays  itsdf  by  its  meaninglessness,  by  its  gibberish 
phrases,'  dng-song  intonation  and  so  forth. 

Silent  Prayer.— \  small  point  in  the  history  of  prayer,  but 
one  that  has  an  interesting  bearing  on  the  subject  of  its  rdatlon 
to  magic,  is  concerned  with  the  custom  of  praying  silently. 
Charms  and  words  of  power  being  supposed  to  possess  efficacy 
in  themsdves  are  guarded  with  great  secrecy  by  thdr  owners, 
and  hence,  in  so  far  as  prayer  verges  on  spell,  there  will  be  a 
disposition  to  mutter  or  otherwise  conceal  the  sacred  formula. 
Thus  the  prayers  of  the  Todas  already  alluded  to  are  in  all  cases 
uttered  "  in  the  throat,"  although  these  are  public  prayers,  each 
village  having  a  form  of  its  own.  At  a  later  stage,  when  the 
distinction  between  msgic  and  reli^on  is  more  dearly  recognised 
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and  an  anti-sodal  character  assigned  to  the  former  on  the 
ground  that  it  subserves  the  sinister  interests  of  individuals, 
the  overt  and  as  it  were  congregational  nature  of  the  praying 
comes  to  be  insisted  on  as  a  guarantee  that  no  magic  is  being 
employed  (cf.  Apuleius,  A  pel.  $4$  "  tacitas  preces  in  templo  dis 
allegasti:  igitur  magus  es  ")f  a  notion  that  suffers  easy  transla- 
tion into  the  view  that  there  are  more  or  less  disrq>utable  gods 
with  whom  private  trafficking  may  be  done  on  the  sly  (cf .  Horace, 
Ep.  I.  xvi.  60,  "  labra  movet  metuens  audiri,  Pulchra  Laverna, 
da  mihi  fallere  ")•  Thus  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  out- 
look of  the  classical  period  that  Plato  in  his  Laws  (909-910) 
should  prohibit  all  possession  of  private  shrines  or  performance 
of  private  rites; "  let  a  man  go  to  a  temple  to  pray,  and  let  any 
one  who  pleases  join  with  him  in  the  prayer."  Nevertheless, 
instances  are  not  wanting  amongst  the  Greeks  of  private  prayers 
of  the  loftiest  and  most  disinterested  tone  (cf.  L.  R.  Famell, 
The  Evolution  of  Retigiont  p>  203  seq.).  Finally  we  may  note  in 
this  connexion  that  in  advanced  religion,  at  the  point  at  which 
prayer  is  coming  to  be  conceived  as  communion,  silent  adoration 
is  sometimes  thought  to  bring  man  nearest  to  God. 
.  The  MoraluattPH  of  Prayer. — When  we  come  to  consider  the 
moral  quality  of  the  act  of  prayer,  this  contrast  between  the 
spirit  of  public  and  private  religion  is  fundamental  for  all  but 
the  most  advanced  forms  of  cult.  In  its  public  rites  the  com- 
munity becomes  conscious  of  common  ends  and  a  common 
edification.  We  may  observe  how  even  a  very  primitive  people 
such  as  the  Anmta  of  Australia  behaves  with  the  greatest 
solemnity  at  its  ceremonies,  and  professes  to  be  made  "  ^ad  " 
and  "  strong  "  thereby;  whilst  of  his  countrymen,  whom  he 
would  not  trust  to  pray  in  private,  Plato  testifies  that  in  the 
temples  during  the  sacrificial  prayers  "  they  show  an  intense 
earnestness  and  with  eager  interest  talk  to  the  Gods  and  beseech 
them  "  (Laws,  887).  We  may  therefore  assimie  that,  in  acts 
of  public  worship  at  any  rate,  prayer  and  its  magico-reKgious 
congeners  are  at  all  stages  resorted  to  as  a  *'  means  of  grace," 
even  though  such  grace  do  not  constitute  the  expressed  object  of 
petition.  Poverty  of  expression  is  apt  to  cloak  the  real  spirit 
of  primitive  prayer,  and  the  formula  under  which  its  aspirations 
may  be  summed  up,  namely,  "  Blessings  come,  evils  go,"  covers 
all  sorts  of  confused  notions  about  a  grace  to  be  acquired  and 
an  impurity  to  be  wiped  away,  which,  as  far  back  as  our  dues 
take  us,  invite  interpretations  of  a  decidedly  q>iritualistic  and 
ethical  order.  To  explicate,  however,  and  purge  the  meaning 
of  that  "  strong  heart  "  and  "  clean  "  which  the  savage  after 
his  fashion  can  wish  and  ask  for,  remained  the  task  of  the  higher 
and  more  self-conscious  types  of  religion.  A  favourite  contrast 
for  which  there  is  more  to  be  said  is  that  drawn  between  the 
magico-religious  spell-ritual,  that  says  in  effect,  "  My  will  be 
done,"  and  the  spirit  of  "  Thy  will  be  done  "  that  breathes  through 
the  highest  forms  of  worship.  Such  resignation  in  the  face  of  the 
divine  will  and  providence  is,  however,  not  altogether  beyond 
the  horizon  of  primitive  faith,  as  witness  the  following  prayer 
of  the  Khonds  of  Orissa;  "  We  are  ignorant  of  what  it  is  gopd 
to  ask  for.  You  know,  what  is  good  for  us.  Give  it  to  us." 
(Tylor,  Prim.  CuUwe,  4. 369.)  At  this  point  prayer  by  a  supreme 
paradox  virtually  extinguishes  itself,  since  in  becoming  an  end 
in  itself,  a  means  of  contemplative  devotion  and  of  mystic 
communing  with  God,  it  ceases  to  have  logical  need  for  the 
petitionary  form.  Thus  on  the  face  of  it  there  is  something 
like  a  return  to  the  self-sufficient  utterance  of  antique  religion; 
but,  in  reality,  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
a  suggestion  directed  outwardly  in  the  fruitless  attempt  to 
conjure  nature  without  first  obeying  her,  and  one  directed 
towards  the  inner  man  so  as  to  establish  the  peace  of  God  within 
the  heart. 
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iwimu  of  power:  F.  Cteki^brrcht,  Dtt  idtUiiamemii-khe  Si-ksizftnt  des 
CffiUinavicT^i  ( 1 90 1 } ;  W.  Ht  itmtllfer,  Jm  Na  turt  Ja*  ( 1 903) .    Sikriit 

Smytr;  S.  ^adhaus,  "  Lautcs  und  Icik*  Befen 'Ma  Archio  fur 
IfJifiPFiJTffiJjoHtfcif/,  185  scq.  (11906}.  Bceinninp  o(  Prayer  ia 
Aystralia^  A,  W.  Ho*itt.  The  NdHtf  Tri^^j  alSfuA-Basi  Amslralia, 
A94,  cf  54('  (1904);  K'  Lanijioh  piiflctr,  TV  EvaJthyt  Tribe^  79  acq. 


(l7«^5,);  tfrr  evidence  diicg^^  in  if<3ti,  ^,  ^;^  7;  (iqor),  Pt^yer  and 
tp^ll  in  NuriK  Anicrriaiii  rt'li^idni  W.  Mittb^^Wtn  "The  Pf  aver  of  a 
Na vj  i  o  Shaman  / '  m  Amirkan  A  xiJtfopififitist,  i  - 1  idem , ' '  Th<  ^  T  ■  J 


in  fiuh  Rrp^^rt  ^J  Burfau  <<-f  4  merican 

:  ^  T  „.,...      -  -      r  ■     okccs." 

Christun  prayer:  E.  von  der  Golu.  Das  Cebet 


fuaestiones  6903)*    Christu  _    _    _ 

tfi  der  dtusten  Christenheit  (1901):  id..  Tischiebete  und  Abendmakls- 


gebeU  ( 1^5) :  O.  Dibelius.  Dos  Vaierunser:  Umrisse  tu  einer  Ceukichio 
des  Cebets  in  der  alten  und  mittleren  Kirche  (1903):  T.  K.  Chc>nc, 
article  "  Prayer,"  in  Ency.  Bib.  (1902).  (R.  R.  M.) 

PRAYER,  BOOK  OF  COMMON,  the  title  of  the  official  service 
book  of  the  Church  of  England.  One  of  the  most  important 
steps  taken  at  the  Reformation  was  the  compilation  and  provi- 
sion of  a  comprehensive  service  book  for  general  and  compulsory 
use  in  public  worship  in  all  cathedral  and  parish  churches 
throughout  the  Church  of  England. 

Apart  from  alterations  in  detail,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  ritual, 
which  will  be  referred  to  later,  the  following  main  advantages 
were  achieved  from  the  very  first  and  apply  to  all  editions  of 
the  Prayer  Book  equally. 

1.  The  substitution  of  the  English  language  for  the  Latin 
language,  which  had  hitherto  been  in  universal  and  almost 
complete  use,  and  in  which  all  the  old  service  books  were  written. 

2.  Unification  and  simplification.  The  number  of  books 
required  for  the  performance  of  divine  service  in  pre-Reformation 
days  was  very  large;  the  most  important  being  the  Missal  for 
the  service  of  Holy  Communion  or  the  Mass;  the  Breviary  for 
the  daily  service  or  performance  of  the  divine  office;  the  ManuaJ 
for  the  minor  sacramental  offices  usually  performed  by  the  parish 
priest;  and  the  Pontifical,  containing  such  services  as  were 
exclusively  reserved  for  performance  by  the  bishop.  Llany 
of  the  contents  of  these  larger  volumes  were  published  in  separate 
volumes  known  by  a  great  variety— over  one  hundred — different 
names.  The  Prayer  Book  represents  in  a  much  condensed  and 
abbreviated  form  the  four  chief  ancient  service  books,  viz.: 
the  Missal,  Breviary,  Manual  and  Pontifical. 

In  addition  to  a  multiplicity  of  books  there  was  much  variety 
of  use.  Although  the  Sarum  Use  prevailed  far  the  most  widely, 
yet  there  were  separate  Uses  of  York  and  Hereford,  and  also 
to  a  less  degree  of  Lincoln,  Bangor,  Exeter,  Wells,  St  Paul's,  and 
probably  of  other  dioceses  and  cathedral  churches  as  welL 
Cranmer's  preface  **  Concerning  the  Service  of  the  Church  " 
expressly  mentions  the  abolition  of  this  variety  as  one  of  the 
things  to  be  achieved  by  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  says: 
"  And  whereas  heretofore  there  hath  been  great  diversity  in 
saying  and  singing  in  Churches  within  this  Realm ;  some  fdlowing 
Salisbury  Use,  some  Hereford  Use,  and  some  the  Use  of  Bangor, 
some  of  York,  some  of  Lincoln;  now  from  henceforth  aU  the 
whole  Realm  shall  have  but  one  Use." 

We  will  next  enumerate  the  sources  from  which  the  Prayer  Boole 
was  compiled,  i.  It  has  been  already  indicated  that  the  <Mcr 
pre-Reformation  service  books  formed  the  main  quarry,  espcoally 
those  according  to  the  Use  of  Sarum^  Morning  and  Evewnff  nrayer, 
includina  the  psalter  and  the  lessons,  were  uken  from  the  Breriary, 
Matins  being  compiled  out  of  Noctums  (or  Matins),  Lauds  aaid 
Prime:  and  Evensong  out  of  Vespers  and  Compline.  The  Order 
of  Holy  Communion,  includingtne  collects,  epistles  and  goneb, 
was  taken  from  the  MissaL  The  eacraroentai  and  other  omoea 
whKh  occupy  a  pontion  in  the  Prayer  Book  between  the  Order 
of  Holy  Communion  and  the  Psalms  were  taken  from  the  Manual; 
and  the  services  for  consecration  or  ordering  of  biahc^ja,  priests  and 
deacons  were  taken  from  the  Pontifical;  but  in  all  cases  not  only 
with  a  change  of  Latin  into  English,  tnit  with  numerous  alterations, 
omissions  and  additions. 

2.  The  reformed  Latin  Breviary  of  Cardinal  Quisnoa,  Francis 
de  Quifiones,  a  Spaniard,  a  Franciscan  and  cardmarof  the  Holy 
Cross,  brought  out  a  reformed  Latin  breviary  .with  papal  sanctioa 
in  1535.  A  second  and  revised  edition  appeared  ia  1537.  It  net 
with  considerable  favour,  and  was  adopted  mto  use  in  many  pbce^ 
without,  however,  winning  universal  acceptance,  and  in  1558  papal 
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soction  was  withdrawn  and  it  ceawd  to  be  printed.  Ftom  thb 
Ycformed  breviary  the  compiler*  of  the  Prayer  Book  borrowed  the 
(oUowing.  (o)  Many  passage* — almost  verbatim — in  the  preface 
"CoQoeming  the  Sovice  oTthe  Church."     It  would  occupy  too 


I  face  to  print  them  in  parallel  columns  heie.  (fr)  Making 
the  Sunday  and  Holy-day  services  identical  in  structure  with  the 
week-dav  services,  (c)  The  removal  of  all  antiphons  and  re^x>nds. 
This  refers  to  Quignon's  first  edition  only,  ^d)  The  increased 
amount  of  Holy  Scripture  read.  Quignon  providied  a  first  lesson 
from  the  CM  Testament;  a  second  inson  from  the  New  Testament; 
and  on  Saints*  Days  a  third  lesson  from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
thot^  this  lesson  was  also  occasionally  taken  from  Holy  Scripture. 
U)  Theprefixing  to  every  sAvice  a  form  of  confession  and  absolu- 
tioo.  The  idea,  not  the  actual,  language,  b  borrowed  by  the  Prsyer 
Book.  (/)  The  substitution  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  for  the  Apostles' 
Creed  on  certain  days  instead  ct  the  former  being  an  addition  to 
the  latter.  So  in  the  Prayer  Book,  when  used,  the  Athanasian 
Creed  is  substituted  for,  not  added  to,  the  shorter  creed,  (x)  The 
■nifonn  assignment  of  three  Psalms  to  each  hour  suggests  the 
average  number  and  arrangement  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Prayer  Book 
at  Matins  and  Evensong. 

3.  The  Mo^arabic  Mi&aaT.  (a)  The  four  ahort  prayers  preceding 
the  prayer  for  the  conseo'snon  of  the  water  In  the  office  far  the  public 
baptism  of  infants  hre  adapted  from  the  bcnedktion  ol  the  inht 
in  the  Mocarabic  Liturgy  (Ali^ne,  Fai.  Lot,  torn,  ixxxv.  coL  4t$), 
The  evidence  for  this  borrowing  ia  atilli  plainer  in  the  Lirj^er  torm  of 
prayer  for  thb  purpose  provided  in  the  first  book  of  Ldward  VI. 
The  Moaarabic  Liturgy  wa^  printed  and  published  under  Cardinal 
Ximenea  in  ISOO,  and  may  well  have  been  in  Cranmer'ai  hands; 
whereaa  the  misuU  gaUuonum,  a  Gallican  Sacra nrentary,  contain- 
ing the  same  prayers  with  tUght  variaiidn^,  was  hrst  pubhshed  by 
Cardinal  Thomesius  in  t&Bo  ajid  must  h^ve  been  unkncrwn  to 
Cranmer.  lb)  Accordiiw  to  F.  Procter  and  VV.  H.  Frere  {A  Sew 
History  ef  lit  Book  of  Gftmrnm  Prayer,  p.  J7s;  London,  iqoi),  the 
oae  ot  the  plural  number  instead  al  thr  ^inEiiibr  in  the  form  of  the 
opening  versicles  of.Morii...^  ai.J  Lvcninz  iJiaytT  in  a  ivh:.v.ii.^  of 
Mocarabic  usage.  But  we  have  been  unable  to  verify  thb  statement. 
(c)  Many  of  the  new  collects  introduced  into  the  Prayer  Book, 
though  not  transferred  bodily  from  any  Mocarabic  service  book, 
are  rrr-^-"^  ur^n  -  MrTn-riNr  pottem,  and  preserve  some  Moaarabk: 
idt  A  .-''--  r  r-rces  to  the  Second  Advent  in  the 
ooUect*  for  the  fir-t  and  third  ^  .>.^days  in  Advent  take  their  tone 
Irocn  the  Mozarabic  Advent  ^n  ices.  The  collect  for  Christmas 
Day  11  ba*ed  on  a.  cotlect  for  Christmas  Day  Lauds  in  the  Mocarabic 
Bnr'viary  (Migne.  Pat.  LaL  torn,  Ixxxvi.,  coL  122).  The  collect 
Tor  the  &rft  ^nday  in  Lent  ii  based  on  a  preface  (Inlatk>)  in  the 
Maat  lot  the  Wednesday  after  the  fifth  Sunoay  ini^nt  (ibid.,  tom. 

col.  3B3}.     The  colk-ct  {  r  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter 
I  upon  an  *'  Alia  Onit[r>  "  <:  ibid.,  col.  517).  and  an  "  Oratio  ad 
eacHB'*  icol-  SIR]  lor  th^  Sh-it  lay  in  Easter  week.    The  collect 
lorStAfidFT^'sDayif^^    ^  \lissa  in  the  Moiarabic  Mass  for 

the  ^tme  lestiv^il  (ibid  .  Other  examples  miaht  be  given, 

btn  this  11  hardly  the  i-  omplete  details,     (d)  The  many 

vs,  begin  nifi^  wu  h    l  '<  l  l  :    i  eloved  brethren  "  ("  the  Scripture 
»  Ok"'^.),  introduced  jth  <>  most  of  the  services  in  the  Prayer 

jormKHx)  to  the  addrce^^  whkh.  under  the  title  of  "  Misaa," 

am]  jimpally  addressed  to  "  tr,Ltnes  dilectiseimi  "  or  "  carissimi," 
funn  part  of  e^'ery  ^[ofarabk  M  j-  i.  («)  The  prayer  of  consecration 
in  ihe  Order  of  Holy  Coinmun,i.<n,  esperially  as  regards  the  itcital 
«l  Che  wofds  of  instttuiian  commencing  "  Who  in  the  same  night." 
Ac.  foOows  a  Mocarabic  rather  than  the  Sarum  or  Roman  model 
in  several  respects,  but  the  same  features  are  found  in  the  consecra> 
tioo  prayer  in  the  Brandenburg-NQmberg  agenda  of  1533,  and  it  b 
doubcful  whether  the  Anglican  borrowing  b  from  a  Mocarabic  or  a 
Lutheran  source.  Possibly  both  the  Anghcan  and  Lutheran  formulae 
are  doived  independently  from  the  Mocarabic ;  because,  as  we  have 
aeen,  a  Moarabic  miasal  was  certainly  in  Cranmer's  hands  and 
studied  by  him. 

4.  Eastern  Liturvies.  These  were  certainly  known  to  Cranmer, 
but  it  b  remarkable  how  little  he  borrowed  from  them,  (a)  The 
prayer  which  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Litany  in  15^9,  and  now 
stands  as  the  bat  prayer  but  one  at  the  end  of  Matins  and  Evensong. 
as  wdl  as  of  the  LiUny.  was  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the  Litur^ 
of  Sc  Chrysostom.  where,  as  likewise  in  the  Liturvy  of  St  Banl,  it 
forma  the  prayer  of  the  third  antipbon  after  the  Ueacon's  Litany 
in  the  Mass  of  the  Catechumens,  (fr)  The  concluding  prayer  of 
Matins  and  Evensong.  "  The  Grace  of  our  Lord,"  &c.  whkih  was 
added  in  1663,  may  nave  been  taken  from  Greek  liturgies.  It  is 
the  opening  salutation  in  the  Mass  of  the  Catechumens  in  the 
Clementine  Liturgy,  where  it  occurs  again,  as  it  does  in  the 
Greek  Liturgies  before  the  "Sursum  coida";  though  there 
b  no  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  not  taken  directly  from  Holy 
Scripture  U  Cor.  xiiL  id),  (f)  The  Epikle»s  or  invocation  of  the 
H<4y  Spirit  upon  the  elements,  must  have  been  copied  from  an 
Eastern  Liturgy.  It  occurs  in  the  1540  Prayer  Book,  but  has  been 
omitted  in  all  subsequent  editions.  It  runs  thus:  "  Hear  us.  O 
nerdf  n1  Father,  we  beseech  Thee,  and  with  Thy  holy  Spirit  and  word 
voochaafe  to  blfess  and  sancftify  these  Thy  rifts  and  creatures 
of  br»«d  and  wine,  that  they  may  be  unto  us  the  body  and  blood 
of  Tliy  most  deariy  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ." 


Thb  b  not  an  exact  transUtion  of  any  known  epikUsis,  and  Cranmer 
altered  iu  position  from  after  to  immedbtely  before  the  words  of 
institution,  (d)  Four  peUtions  in  the  Litany.  "  That  it  may  please 
Thee  to  illuminate  all  Bishc^M,  Priests  and  Deacons,"  &c  (altered 
in  1 661  from  all  Bishops,  pa^rs  and  minbters)  and  "  That  it  may 
please  Thee  to  give  to  all  nations  unity,  peace  and  concord."  and 
^'That  it  may  please  Thee  to  succour,  help  and  comfort  all  that 
are  in  danger,  necessity  and  tribulation,"  and  "  That  it  may  please 
Thee  to  preserve  all  that  travel  by  land  or  by  water,  all  women 
labourii^  of  child,  all  sick  persons,  and  young  children,  and  to 
show  Thy  (nty  upon  all  prisoners  and  captives ! "  are  almost 
certainly  moddled  on  corresponding  petitions  in '  the  Deacon's 
Litany  in  the  Liturgy  of  St  Chrysostom  (ed.  F.  £.  Brightman, 

&36a.  t  35,  and  p.  ^63.  lines  4,  17,  15).    At  least,  they  resemble 
r  more  closely  the  Creek  petitions  than  they  do  any  correspond' 
ing  Latin  petitions  in  the  Old  Sarum  Litany. 

5.  Lutheran  and  other  continental  Protestant  service  books* 
The  most  conuderable  quantity  of  the  new  material  whkh  was 
imported  into  the  Prayer  Book  was  drawn  from  Lutheran  and 
Genevan  service  books.  The  Litany,  for  example,  in  the  Prayer 
Book  is  based  upon  the  medieval  Latin  Litany,  but  great  variation 
both  in  substance  and  bngiu^  and  by  way  of  addition  and  omission, 
are  made  in  it.  These  variations  are  laraely  borrowed  from  and 
closely  follow  the  language  of  various  Lutheran  litanies,  enedally 
that  ffiven  in  the  consultation  of  Archbishop  Hermann  of  Cologne 
issued  in  154^.  Lutheran  influence  can  likewise  be  traced  in  way 
of  variation  introduced  into  the  baptismal  and  other  sacramenul 
or  occasional  officea  So  in  the  Communioa  service  the  most 
strikii^  departures  from  ancient  precedent  have  a  Protestant 
origin.  The  introduction  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  15M  seems 
to  be  derived  from  the  order  of  service  published  by  Valerandus 
Pollanus  (Pullain)  in  IMI :  and  that  of  the  Comforuble  Words  in 
1549  b  borrowed,  though  all  the  texts  chosen  are  not  identical,  from 
the  Consultation  of  Hermann.  It  b  impbanble  to  pursue  thb  subject 
here  further  in  detail. 

6.  Original  compositions  of  the  compilers  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
not  traceable  to  ancient  or  16th-century  originals.  These  are  not 
numerous.  They  include  most  of  the  collects  on  Saints'  Days,  for 
which,  though  no  direct  evidence  of  authorship  b  as  ^  forthcomii^, 
Cranmer  b  probably  responsible,  and  certain  other  collects,  such  as 
that  for  the  Royal  Family  (Archbishop  Whitgif t) :  that  for  the  high 
court  of  parlbment  (Archbishop  Laud);  that  for  all  condition* 
of  meh  (Bishop  Gunning),  &c. 

We  proceed  to  describe  next  the  various  stages  through  which 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  has  passed  and  the  leading  features 
of  each  revision.  Of  changes  preceding  the  first  Prayer  Book 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  mention  here:  (a)  The  compih'ng  and 
publishing  of  the  Litany  in  English  by  Cranmer  in  1544.  (b) 
Royal  injunctions  in  August  x  547  ordering  the  Epbtle  and  Gospel 
to  be  read  in  English  at  High  Mass.  (c)  A  royal  proclamation, 
dated  the  8th  of  March  1548,  imposing  for  use  at  the  coming 
Easter  The  Order  of  the  Communion.  Thb  was  an  order  or 
form  of  service  in  English  for  the  communion  of  the  people  in 
both  kinds.  It  was  to  be  inserted  into  the  service  after  the 
communion  of  the  priest,  without  making  any  other  alteration 
in  the  Latin  Mass.  It  comprised  the  long  exhortation  or 
notice  to  be  given  on  Sunday,  or  on  some  other  day,  previous 
to  the  Communion,  the  longer  exhortation,  and  the  shorter 
invitatk)n,  the  confession,  absolution,  comfortable  words,  prayer 
of  humble  access,  formulae  of  administration  and  the  concluding 
peace,  all  as  they  exist  at  present,  though  with  variations  (^ 
some  importance. 

The  first  complete  vernacular  Book  of  Common  Prayer  wa» 
issued  in  1 549.  It  was  carried  through  both  botises  of  parliament 
by  the  aist  of  January  1549,  by  an  Act  of  Utiiformity  which 
made  its  use  compulsory  on  and  after  the  following  Whit-Sunday. 
The  exact  date  of  the  giving  of  the  royal  assent,  and  the 
question  whether  thb  Book  received  the  assent  of  Convocation, 
are  historical  points  of  difficulty  and  tmcertainty  which  cannot 
be  treated  at  length  here. 

Some  of  the  chief  points  of  difference  between  thb  and  subae* 
quent  Prayer  Books  were  the  following:  Matins  and  Evensong 
began  with  the  Lord's  Praytfr,  and  ended  with  the  third  collect; 
there  were  no  alternative  Psalm-canticles  for  Benedictus, 
Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittb;  the  Athanasian  Creed  was 
introduced  after  the  Benedictus  on  six  festivals  only,  and  in 
addition  to  the  Apostles*  Creed;  the  Litany  was  placed  after 
the  Communion  service,  for  which  an  alternative  title  was  given, 
viz.:  "commonly  called  the  Mass."  Introits  wei«  provided 
for  use  on  every  Sunday  and  Holy-Day;  after  the  offertory 
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Intending  communicants  were  directed  to  "  tany  stOl  in  the  quire 
or  in  flome  convenient  place  nigh  the  quire  ";  in  the  prayer 
'*  for  the  whole  sute  of  Christ's  church,"  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary  was  mmmemorated  by  name  among  departed  saints; 
prayer  for  the  departed  was  explicitly  retained;  also  an  invoca- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  before  the  words  of  institution,  the 
prayer  of  oblation  immediately  following  them.  The  mixed 
chalice  was  ordered  to  be  used,  and  the  Agnus  Dei  to  be  sung 
during  the  G>mmunion  of  the  people.  A  Uage  selection  of  short 
acriptural  post-Communions  was  provided.  Unleavened  bread 
was  to  be  used  and  placed  not  in  the  hand  but  in  the  mouth  of 
the  communicant.  The  sign  of  the  cross  was  to  be  made  not 
only  in  the  eucharistic  consecration  prayer,  but  also  in  Baptism, 
Confirmation,  Holy  Matrimony  and  the  VisiUtion  of  the  Sick. 
Reservation  for  the  sick  and  unction  of  the  sick  were  retained; 
and  exorcism,  unction,  trine  immersion  and  the  chrisom  were 
Included  in  the  baptismal  service.  The  prayer  in  the  burial 
service,  as  in  the  Communion  service,  contained  distinct  inter- 
cessions for  the  departed;  and  a  form  of  Holy  Communion  was 
provided  for  use  at  ftmeials  with  proper  introit,  collect,  epistle 
and  gospel. 

As  to  vestments,  in  the  choir  offices,  the  surplice  only  was  to 
be  used;  the  hood  being  added  in  cathedrals  and  colleges;  and 
by  all  graduates  when  preaching,  everywhere. 

At  Holy  Communion  the  officiating. priest  was  to  wear  "a 
white  Albe  plain  with  a  vestment  or  Cope,"  and  the  assistant 
clergy  were  to  wear  "  Albes  with  tunicles."  Whenever  a  bishop 
was  celebrant  he  was  to  wear,  *'  beside  his  rochette,  a  surplice 
or  albe,  and  a  cope  or  vestment,"  and  also  to  cany  '*  his  pastoral 
staff  in  his  hand,  or  else  borne  or  holden  by  his  chaplain."  The 
mitre  was  not  mentioned. 

The  ordinal  was  not  attached  to  this  Prayer  Book  at  its  first 
appearance,  but  it  was  added  under  another  act  of  parliament 
In  the  following  year,  1550.  It  was  very  similar  to  the  present 
ordinal  except  that  the  words  "  for  the  office  and  #ork  of  a 
Priest  in  the  Church  of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the 
Imposition  of  our  hands  "  were  wanting,  and  the  chalice  or 
cup  with  the  bread  were  delivered;  as  well  as  a  Bible,  to  each 
newly-ordained  priest. 

.We  pass  on  to  1552  when  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the 
Prayer  Book  was  introduced  by  an  act  of  parliament  which 
ordered  that  it  should  come  into  use  on  All  Saints'  Day  (Nov.  i). 
The  alterations  made  in  it  were  many  and  important,  and  as 
they  represent  the  furthest  point  ever  reached  by  the  Prayer 
Book  in  a  Protestant  direction,  they  deserve  special  mention 
and  attention. 

I.  The  introductory  sentences,  exhortation,  confession  and 
absolution  were  prefixed  to  the  Order  for  Morning  Prayer  daily 
throughout  the  year  and  ordered  to  be  read  before  Evening 
Prayer  as  welL  Alternative  Psalms  were  provided  for  Benedictus, 
Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis. 

3.  Numerous  and  most  important  alterations  were  made  in 
the  Order  for  Holy  Communion,  in  the  title  of  which  the  words 
"  commonly  called  the  Mass  "  were  left  out.  (a)  The  Introits 
were  omitted,  (b)  Gloria  in  excelsis  was  transferred  from  near 
the  beginning  to  near  the  end  of  the  service,  (c)  The  ten  com- 
mandments with  an  expanded  tenfold  Kyrie  eleison  were  intro- 
duced. (4)  The  long  new  English  canon  of  1549  was  split  up 
into  three  parts:  the  first  part  becoming  the  prayer  for  the  church 
militant;  the  second  part  becoming  the  prayer  of  consecration, 
the  third  part,  or  prayer  of  oblation,  becoming  the  first  post- 
Communion  collect ;  the  epiklesis  or  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  elements  was  entirely  omitted,  {e)  The  mixed  chalice, 
the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  consecration  prayer;  the 
commemoration  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  of  various 
classes  of  saints  were  omitted.  (J)  The  Agnus  Dei  and  th^  post- 
Communion  anthems  were  omitted,  (g)  The  words  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  1549  book  were  abolished,  vis.:  "  The  body  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy 
body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life,"  and  "  The  blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  was  shed  for  thee  preserve  thy  body 
and  soul  unto  everlasting  life/'  and  the  following  words  were 


substituted :  "  Take  and  eat  thisin  renembrtnce  that  Christ  died 
for  thee,  and  feed  on  him  in  thy  heart  by  faith,  with  thanks- 
giving," and  "  Drink  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ's  blood 
was  shed  for  thee,  and  be  thankful."  (A)  A  long  rubric  waa  added 
at  the  end  of  the  service  explanatory  of  the  attitude  of  kneding 
at  the  reception  of  Holy  Communion,  In  which  it  was  stated 
that  "  it  is  not  meant  hereby  that  any  adoration  Is  done,  or 
ought  to  be  done,  either  unto  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine 
there  bodily  received,  or  to  any  real  and  essential  presence  there 
being  of  Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood,"  ftc  (t)  Exorcism, 
unction,  trine  immersion  and  the  chrisom  were  omitted  from 
the  baptismal  service,  (k)  Unction  and  communion  with  the 
reserved  sacrameht  were  removed  from  the  services  for  the 
visitation  and  the  comjnunion  of  the  sick.  (/)  Pnyen  tor  the 
dead  and  provision  for  a  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  at  a 
funeral  were  removed  from  the  burial  service.  («)  The  vest- 
ments retained  and  ordered  under  the  Prayer  Book  cf  1549  were 
abolished  by  a  new  rubric  which*  directed  that  both  at  the  time 
of  Communion  and  at  all  other  times  of  ministration  a  bishop 
should  wear  a  rochet  and  that  a  priest  or  deacon  should  have 
and  wear  a  surplice  only;  (n)  oh  the  other  handf  the  directions 
as  to  daily  service  were  extended  to  all  clergy  and  made,  modi 
stricter,  (0)  and  the  number  of  days  on  which  the  Athanasiaa 
Creed  was  to  be  used  was  raised  from  six  to  thirteen. 

The  main  objects  of  these  drsstic  alterations  have  been  thought 
to  have  been  two-fold. 

1.  To  abolish  all  ritual  for  which  there  was  not  scriptural 
warrant.  If  this  was  their  object  it  was  not  consbtently  or 
completely  carried  out.  No  scriptural  warrant  can  be  found 
for  the  use  of  the  surplice,  or  for  the  use  6f  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  baptism,  both  of  which  were  retained. 

2.  To  make  the  services  as  unlike  the  pre-Reformation  sernces 
as  possible.  This  object  too  was  not  fully  attained;  no  liturgical 
precedent  can  be  found  for  the  violent  dislocation  of  certain 
parts  of  the  Order  for  Holy  Communion,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  prayer  of  oblation  and  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis;  but  the 
orders  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  the  Holy  Commbnion 
retained  features  of  the  Breviary  and  Missal  services,  the  btdk 
of  their  component  material  being  still  drawn  from  them.  While 
the  alterations,  therefore,  were  violent  enough  to  alarm  and 
offend  the  Catholic  party,  they  were  not  violent  enough  to  satisfy 
the  extreme  Puritan  party,  who  would  no  doubt  have  agitated 
for  and  would  probably  have  obtained  still  further  reformation 
and  revision.  But  this  Prayer  Book  only  lived  for  eight  months. 
It  came  into  use  on  All  Saints'  Day  (Nov.  1)1 552,  and  dn  the  6\h 
of  July  X5S3  Edward  VI.  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister 
Mary,  under  whom  the  Prayer  Book  was  abolished  and  the  old 
Latin  services  and  service  books  resumed  their  place. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  and  the  accession  of  her  sister 
Elizabeth  (Nov.  17,  1558)  »^  was  reversed,  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  was  restored  into  use  again. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  obtained  final  parliamentary 
authority  on  the  aSth  of  April  1559,  ordered  that  the  Prayer 
Book  should  come  again  into  use  on  St  John  the  Baptist's  Day 
(June  34,  1559).  This  was  the  second  Pxayer  Book  of  King 
Edward  VI.,  with  the  following  few  but  important  alterations, 
which,  like  all  the  alterations  introduced  at'  subsequent  dates 
into  the  Prayer  Book,  were  in  a  Catholic  rather  than  in  a 
Protestant  direction. 

X.  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  were  directed  to  be  "  used 
in  the  accustomed  place  of  the  chureh,  chapel  or  chancel,  instead 
of  "  in  such  place  as  the  people  may  best  hear." 

2.  The  rubric  ordering  the  use  of  the  rochet  only  by  the 
bishop  and  of  surplice  only  by  a  priest  or  deacon  was  abolished. 
The  eucharistic  vestments  ordered  in  the  fint  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.  were  brought  back  by  a  new  rubric  which  directed 
that  "  the  minister  at  the  time  of  the  communion  and  at  aD 
other  tiroes  in  his  ministration,  shall  use  such  vestments  in  the 
church  as  were  in  use  by  authority  of  parliament  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  VI.  according  to  the  act 
of  parliament  set  in  the  beginning  of  this  book. 

3.  In  the  Litany  the  following  petition  found  in  both  the 
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Edwardian  Pnyer  Books  was  omitted  "  from  the  tjrranny  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome  and  all  his  detestable  enormities,  good 
Lord  deliver  us." 

4.  In  the  Communion  service  the  two  clauses  of  administratioa 
found  in  th^  first  and  second  Prayer  Books  of  King  Edward's 
reign  were  combined 

5.  The  rubric  explanatory  of  "  kneeh'ng  for  reception,"  com- 
monly known  as  "  the  Black  Rubric  "  was  omitted. 

6.  In  the  Ordinal  in  the  rubric  before  the  oath  of  the  queen's 
sovereignty  the  words  *'  against  the  power  and  authority  of  all 
foreign  potentates  "  were  substituted  for  "  against  the  usurped 
power  and  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,"  and  in  the  oath 
itself  four  references  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  by  name,  were 
omitted. 

There  were  a  few  more  minor  alterations,  without  doctrinal  or 
political  significance  which  need  not  be  described  in  detail  here. 

The  only  further  addition  or  alteration  made  in  Queen 
Elisabeth's  reign  was  in  1561,  when  all  the  present  black  letter 
Holy  Days  were  added  to  the  Kalendar  except  St  George 
(April  23)  Ijmmas  (Aug.  i),  St  Laurence  (Aug.  10)  and  St 
Clement  (Nov.  22),  which  already  existed,  and  except  St 
Enurcfaus  (Sept.  7),  added  in  1604,  and  the  Venerable  Bede 
(May  37)  and  St  Alban  (June  17)  added  in  x66a. 

Asoiou]4eringand  growing  Puritan  discontent  with  the  Prayer 
Book,  suppressed  with  a  firm  hand  under  (jueen  Elizabeth,  burst 
oot  into  a  flame  on  the  accession  of  King  James  I.  in  1603. 
A  petition  called  the  millenary  petition,  because  signed  by  no 
less  than  one  thousand  ministers,  was  soon  presented  to  him, 
asking,  among  other  things,  for  various  alterations  in  the  Prayer 
Book  and  specifying  the  alterations  desired.  As  a  result  the 
king  summoned  a  conference  of  leading  Puritan  divines, 
and  of  bishops  and  other  leading  Anglican  divines,  which 
met  under  his  presidency  at  Hampton  Court  in  January  1604. 
After  both  sides  had  been  heard,  certain  alterations  were 
determined  upon  and  were  ordered  by  royal  authority,  with  the 
general  assent  of  Convocation.  These  alterations  were  not  very 
numerous  nor  of  great  importance,  but  such  as  they  were  they  all 
went  in  the  direction  of  catholicizing  rather  than  of  puritanizing 
the  Prayer  Book;  the  one  exception  being  the  substitution  of 
some  chapters  of  the  canonical  scriptures  for  some  chapters 
of  the  Apocrypha,  especially  of  the  book  of  Tobit.  Other 
changes  were:— 

1.  The  addition  of  one  more  black  letter  Saint's  Day,  viz.: 
Enurchus  (by  error  for  Evurtius)  on  the  7th  of  September.  This 
was  a  small  but  a  very  extraordinary  and  an  inexplicable  change 
to  make.  The  only  explanation  offered,  which  is  a  pure  guess 
and  seems  barely  possible,  is  that  it  was  desired  to  place  some 
mark  of  dignity  upon  a  day  which  during  the  late  reign  had 
been  kept  with  great  festivity  as  the  birthday  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

2.  The  words,  "The  absolution  to  be  pronounced  by  the 
oainister  alone  "  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  were  altered 
to  "  The  Absolution,  or  Remission  of  Sins,  to  be  pronounced 
1^  the  priest  alone,  standing;  the  people  still  kneeling." 

3.  A  prayer  for  the  royal  family  was  added  after  the  prayer 
for  the  king,  and  a  petition  was  added  in  the  Litany  to  the  same 
effect,  both  exhibiting  slight  verbal  differences  from  the  prayer 
and  petition  as  used  to^y. 

4.  Thanksgiving  prayers  were  added  for  rain,  for  fair  weather, 
for  plenty,  for  peace  and  victory. 

5.  Important  alterations  were  introduced  into  the  service 
for  the  private  baptism  of  children  in  houses,  with  the  object 
of  doing  away  with  lay  baptism  and  securing  the  administration 
by  the  nunister  of  the  parish,  or  some  other  lawful  minister. 

6.  The  confirmation  service  was  entitled  and  explained  thus: 
**  The  Order  of  Confirmation,  or  Laying  on  of  Hands  upon 
ChO<hen  Baptized,  and  able  to  render  an  account  of  their  faith 
according  to  the  Catechism  following." 

7.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  Catechism,  consisting  of 
eleven  questions  on  the  sacraments,  was  now  added. 

There  were  other  slight  changes  of  a  verbal  kind,  Involving 
no  doctrinal  or  political  significance  and  which  therefore  need 
not  be  described  here. 


The  next  important  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Prayer  Book 
was  its  total  suppression  in  1645  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 
"  the  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God  in  the  Three 
Kingdoms"  being  established  in  its  place.  The  restoration 
of  King  Charles  II.  in  1660  brought  with  it  toleration  at  once, 
and  soon  afterwards  complete  restoration  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
but  not  exactly  in  the  same  form  which  it  had  before.  Non- 
conformists pressed  upon  the  king,  either  that  the  Prayer  Book 
should  not  be  re-introduced,  or  that  if  it  were  re-introduced, 
features  which  they  objected  to  might  be  removed.  The  result 
was  that  a  conference  was  held  in  1661,  known  from  its  place 
of  meeting  as  the  Savoy  Conference,  the  church  being  represented 
by  twelve  bishops  and  the  Nonconformists  by  twelve  eminent 
Presbyterian  divines,  each  side  accompanied  by  nine  coadjutors. 

The  objections  raised  from  the  Nonconformist  point  of  view 
were  numerous  and  varied,  but  they  were  thoroughly  discussed 
between  the  first  meeting  on  the  15th  of  April  and  the  last  on 
the  34th  of  July  166 1;  the  bishops  agreeing  to  meet  the  Puritan 
wishes  on  a  few  minor  points  but  on  none  of  fundamental 
importance.  Later  in  the  year,  between  the  20th  of  November 
and  the  20th  of  December,  Convocation  assembled  and  under- 
took the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  following  year  the  book  so  revised  came  before  parliament. 
No  amendment  was  made  in  it  in  either  house  and  It  finally 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  19th  of  May  1662,  being  annexed 
to  an  Act  of  Uniformity  which  provided  for  its  coming  into 
general  and  compulsory  use  on  St  Bartholomew's  Day  (Aug.  34). 

The  alterations  thus  introduced  were  very  numerous,  amount- 
ing to  many  hundreds,  and  many  of  them  were  more  important 
than  any  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Prayer  Book  since 
1552.  Their  general  tendency  was  distinctly  in  a  CathoL'c  as 
opposed  to  a  Puritan  direction,  and  the  two  thousand  Puritan 
incumbents  who  vacated  their  benefices  on  St  Bartholomew's 
Day  rather  than  accept  the  altered  Prayer  Book  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  that  facL 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  alterations: 
but  the  foUowinK  were  some  of  the  principal  changes  made  in  1662. 
(a)  The  preface  It  hath  been  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  of  England." 
&c.,  composed  by  Sanderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  prenxed  to 
the  Prayer  Book.  (6)  The  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  of  161 1 
was  taken  into  use.  except  in  the  case  of  the  Psalms,  where  the 
great  Bible  of  1S39~IS40  was  retained  as  much  smoother  for  singing, 
and  in  parts  of  the  Communion  service,  (c)  The  rubric  preceding 
the  absolution  in  Morning  and  Evenine  Prayer,  viz. :  "  The  absolu- 
tion to  be  pronounced  by  the  minister  alone,'  was  altered  into  "  The 
Absolutbn,  or  Remission  of  Sins,  to  be  pronounced  by  the  priest 
alone,  standing:  the  people  still  kneeling. '  id)  \n  the  Litany  the 
phrase  "  Bishops,  Pastors  and  Ministers  of  the  Church,"  was  altered 
into  "  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons,"  and  in  the  clause  commencins 
"  From  all  seditbn  and  privycons|Mracy,"&c.,  the  words"  rebellion 
and  "  schism  "  were  added.  («)  Among  the  "  Prayers  and  Thanks- 
givings upon  several  occasions. "  were  added  the  two  Ember  week 
prayers,  the  prayer  for  the  high  court  of  paHiament.  the  collect  or 
prayer  for  all  conditions  of  men,  the  general  thanksgiviM,  and  that 
'*  For  restoring  Public  Peace  at  Home."  (J)  In  the  Communion 
service  two  rubrics  were  prefixed  to  the  prayer  "  for  the  whole  state 
of  Christ's  Church  militant  here  in  earth  ordering  the  humble 
presentation  and  placing  of  the  alms  upon  the  Holy  Table,  and  the 
placing  thereon  then  of  so  much  Bread  and  Wine  as  the  priest  shall 
think  sufficient;  and  (c)  the  commemoration  of  the  departed  was 
added  to  the  prayer  itself.  (A)  The  rubric  explanatory  of  the  posture 
of  kneeling  for  reception,  known  as  the  Black  Rubric,  which  had 
been  added  in  1562,  but  omitted  in  1559  and  1604.  was  re-introduced: 
but  the  words  to  any  real  and  essential  presence  there  being  of 
Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood  "  were  altered  to  "  unto  any  Corporal 
Presence  of  Christ's  natural  Flesh  and  Blood  " — a  very  important 
and  significant  alteration  which  affected  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
rubric,  (t)  Rubrics  were  also  added  ordering  the  manual  acts  by 
the  priest  in  the  prayer  of  consecration,  and  the  covering  of  the 
remainder  of  the  consecrated  elements  after  Communion  with  a  fair 
linen  cloth,  (i)  A  new  office  was  added  for  the  Ministration  of 
Baptism  to  such  as  are  of  riper  years.  (/)  A  rubric  was  prefixed 
to  the  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  forbidding  that  order  to 
be  used  "  for  any  that  die  unbaptized,  or  excommunicate,  or  have 
laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves."  (m)  In  the  "  Ordering  of 
Priests."  and  "  the  Consecration  of  Bishops,"  in  the  formula  for 
ordination,  after  the  words,  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost."  these  wor^s 
were  added  "  for  the  Office  and  Work  of  a  Pnest  (or  Bishop)  in  the 
Church  of  God.  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  Imposition  of  our 
hands."  (»)  The  ornaments  rubric,  rejulatrng  the  vesture  of  the 
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clergy  was  thrown  into  its  present  shape,  referring  bade  not  to  1604 
or  1559  or  1552.  but  to  the  first  Prayer  Book  o(  bdward  VI.  in  1549 
for  the  rule  to  be  followed. 

The  above  are  the  Important  alterations,  among  nnnierous 
others  of  minor  significance,  introduced  into  the  Prayer  Book 
in  1662.  Their  general  trend  is  obvious.  It  is  not  in  the  Puritan 
direction,  but  intended  to  emphasize  and  to  make  more  clear 
church  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  in  recent  years  bad  become 
obscured  or  decayed.  No  substantial  alteration  has  been  made 
in  the  Prayer  Book  since  1662,  but  two  alterations  must  be 
chronicled  as  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Convocations 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  also  legal  force  by  act  of  parliament. 
In  1 87 1  a  new  Lectionary  was  subslitu{ed  for  the  previously 
existing  one,  Into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  enter  here;  and  in  1872,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
Amendment  Act,  a  shortened  form  of  service  was  provided 
instead  of  the  present  form  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  for 
optional  use  in  other  than  cathedral  churches  on  all  days  except 
Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday  and 
Ascension  Day;  provision  was  also  statutably  made  for  the 
separation  of  services,  and  for  additional  services,  to  be  taken, 
however,  except  so  far  as  anthems  and  hymns  are  concerned, 
entirely  out  of  the  Bible  and  the  Book  Qf  Common  Prayer.  * 

In  the  year  1Q07  letters  of  business  were  issued  by  the  Crown 
to  the  Convocations  inviting  and  enabling  them  to  make  altera- 
tions in  the  Prayer  Book  (afterwards  to  be  embodied  in  an  act 
of  parliament).  These  letters  were  issued  in  compliance  with 
the  second  recommendation  (1906)  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  viz.:  that  *'  Letters  of  business 
should  be  issued  to  the  Convocations  with  Instructions:  (a)  to 
consider  the  preparation  of  a  new  rubric  regulating  the  orna- 
ments (that  is  to  say,  the  vesture)  of  the  ministers  of  the  church, 
at  the  times  of  their  ministrations,  with  a  view  to  its  enact- 
ment by  parliament;  and  [b)  to  frame,  with  a  view  to  their 
enactment  of  parliament,  such  modifications  in  the  existing  law 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  Divine  Service,  and  to  the  orna- 
ments and  fittings  of  churches  as  may  tend  to  secure  the  greater 
elasticity  which  a  reasonable  recognition  of  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  its  present  needs  seems  to 

demand." 

» 

A  few  words  are  added  in  concluuon  about  the  state  services. 
Until  the  yeir  1859  they  were  four  in  number. 

I.  A  Form  of  rrayer  with  Thanksgiving  to  be  used  yearly  upon 
the  Fifth  Day  of  November,  to  commemorate  the  happy  deliverance 
of  King  James  I.  and  the  Three  Estates  of  Engbnd  from  the  Cun- 
'  r  Plot  in  1604. 


2.  A  Form  of  Prayer  with  Fasting  to  be  used  yearly  on  the 
Thirtieth  Day  of  January,  to  commemorate  the  Martyrdom  of  the 
Blessed  King  Charies  the  First  in  164^. 

3.  A  Form  of  Prayer  with  Thanksgiving  to  be  used  yearly  on  the 
Twenty-ninth  Day-of  May,  to  commemorate  the  Restoration  to  the 
throne  of  King  Charles  the  Second  in  1660. 

4.  A  Form  of  Prayer  with  Thanksgiving  to  be  used  yearly  on  the 
Day  of  the  Acoeasion  of  the  reigning  Monarch. 

The  first  three  of  these  services  were  abolished  in  1859  by  royal 
warrant — that  is  to  say  by  the  exercise  of  the  same  authorit);  whKh 
had  instituted  them.  The  fourth  form  of  service  was  retained  in 
its  old  shape  till  1901,  when  a  new  form,  or  rather  new  forms  of 
service,  having  been  prepared  by  Convocation,  were  authorized  by 
royal  warrant  on  the  9th  of  November.  (F.  E.  W.) 

PRATERS  FOR  THE  DEAD.  Wherever  there  is  a  belief  in 
the  continued  existence  of  man's  personality  through  and  after 
death,  religion  naturally  concerns  itself  with  the  relations  between 
the  living  and  the  dead.  And  where  the  idea  of  a  future  judg- 
ment obtains,  prayers  are  often  offered  oi)  their  behalf  to  the 
Higher  Powers.  Prayers  for  the  dead  are  mentioned  in  2  Mac- 
cabees xit.  43-45>  where  the  writer  is  uncertain  whether  to 
regard  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Judas  as  a  propitiatory  sin-offering 
or  as  a  memorial  thank-offering,  a  distinction  of  great  importance 
in  the  later  history  of  the  practice.  Prayers  for  the  dead  form 
part  of  the  authorized  Jewish  services.  The  form  in  use  in 
England  contains  the  following  passage:  "  Have  mercy  upon 
him;  pardon  all  his  transgressions  .  .  .  Shelter  his  soul  in  the 
shadow  of  Thy  wings.  Make  known  to  him  the  path  of  life." 
The  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  is  held  to  bear 


directly  on  the  subject  is  2  Tim.  i.  18,  where,  however,  it  is  not 
certain  that  Onesiphorus,  for  whom  St  Paul  prayed,  was  dead. 
Outside  the  Bible  the  proof  of  the  early  use  of  prayers  for  the 
dead  has  been  carried  a  step  farther  by  Professor  Ramsay's 
discoveries,  for  it  is  now  impossible  to  doubt  the  genuinencaft 
of  the  copy  (contained  in  the  ^>urious  acts  of  the  saint)  of  the 
inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Abercius  of  HieropoUs  in  Phrygia 
(see  Lightfoot,  Apostolic  FatkerSf  pt.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  492  sqq.).  The 
19th  line  of  the  inscription  runs  thus:  "  Let  every  friend  who 
observeth  this  pray  for  me,"  tje.  Abercius.  who  throughout 
speaks  in  the  first  person:  he  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd 
cent  ury.  The  inscriptions  in  the  Roman  catacombs  bear  similar 
witness  to  the  practice,  by  the  occurrence  of  such  phrases  as 
"  Mayst  thou  live  among  the  saints  "  (3rd  century). "  May  Cod 
refresh  the  soul  of  .  .  .  ";  **  Peace  be  with  them."  Among 
Church  writers  Tertullian  is  the  first  to  mention  prayers  for 
the  dead,  and  that  not  as  a  concession  to  natural  sentiment, 
but  as  a  duty:  "  The  widow  who  does  not  pray  for  her  dead 
husband  has  as  good  as  divorced  him."  This  passage  occurs 
in  one  of  his  later  Montanistic  writings,  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  3rd  century.  Subsequent  writers  similarly  make  incidental 
mention  of  the  practice  as  prevalent,  but  not  as  unlawful  or  even 
disputed  (until  Aerius  challenged  it  towards  the  end  of  the 
4th  century).  The  most  famous  instance  is  St  Augustine's 
prayer  for  his  mother,  Monica,  at  the  end  of  the  9th  book  of 
his  Confessioms. 

An  important  element  in  the  liturgies  of  the  various  Churclies 
consisted  of  the  diptychs  or  lists  of  names  of  living  and  dead 
who  were  to  be  commemorated  at  the  Eucharist.  To  be  inserted 
in  these  lists  was  an  honour,  and  out  of  the  practice  grew  the 
canonization  of  saints;  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  excluded  was  a 
condemnation.  In  the  middle  of  t  he  3rd  century  we  find  Cyprian 
enjoining  that  there  shouTd  be  no  oblation  or  public  prayer  made 
for  a  deceased  layman  who  had  broken  a  Church  rule  by  appoint- 
ing a  cleric  trustee  under  his  will:  *'  He  ought  not  to  be  named 
in  the  priests'  prayer  who  has  done  his  best  to  detain  the  dergy 
from  the  altar."  Although  it  is  not  possible,  as  a  rule,  to  name 
dates  for  the  exact  words  used  in  the  ancient  liturgies,  yet  the 
universal  occurrence  of  these  diptychs  and  of  definite  prayers 
for  the  dead  in  all  parts  of  the  Church  in  the  4th  and  sih  centuries 
lends  to  show  how  primitive  such  prayers  were.  The  language 
used  in  the  prayers  for  the  departed  is  very  reserved,  and  contains 
no  suggestion  of  a  place  or  state  of  pain.  We  may  cite  the 
following  from  the  so-called  liturgy  of  St  James:— 

"  Remember.  O  Lord,  the  God  of  Spirits  and  of  all  Flesh,  those 
whom  we  have  remembered  and  those  whom  we  have  not  remem- 
bered, men  of  the  true  faith,  from  righteous  At>el  unto  to-day:  do 
thou  thyself  give  them  rest  there  in  'the  land  of  the  living,  in  thy 
kingdom,  in  the  delight  of  Paradise,  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham.  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  our  holy  fathers,  from  whence  pain  and  sorrow  and 
sighing  have  fled  away,  where  the  light  of  thy  countenance  visitetb 
them  and  always  shineth  upon  them." 

Public  prayers  were  only  offered  for  those  who  were  believed 
to  have  died  as  faithful  members  of  Christ.  But  Perpetua,  who 
was  martyred  in  202,  believed  herself  to  have  been  encouraged 
by  a  vision  to  pray  for  her  brother,  who  had  died  in  his  eighth 
year,  almost  certainly  unbaptized;  and  a  later  vision  assured 
her  that  her  prayer  had  beea  answered  and  he  translated  from 
punishment.  St  Augustine  thought  it  needful  to  point  out  that 
the  narrative  was  not  canonical  Scripture,  and  contended  that 
the  child  had  perhaps  been  baptized.  Similarly,  a  medieval 
legend  relates  that  Gregory  the  Great  was  so  struck  with  the 
justice  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  that  he  prayed  for  him,  and  in 
consequence  he  was  admitted  to  Paradise  (cf.  Dante,  Patrg.  a., 
Parad.  xx.). 

As  time  went  on,  further  developments  took  place.  Petitions 
to  God  that  he  would  hear  the  intercessions  of  the  departed 
became  direct  requests  to  them  to  pray  iOra  pro  nobis);  and, 
finally,  the  saints  were  asked  themselves  to  grant  grace  and  help. 
Again,  men  fell  difficulty  in  supposing  that  one  who  repented 
at  the  close  of  a  wicked  life  could  at  once  enjoy  the  fellowship 
of  the  saints  in  Paradise  (St  Luke  xxiii.  43),  and  it  seemed  Unfair 
that  they  should  be  made  equal  with  those  who  had  borne  the 
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bwden  and  heat  of  the  day  (St  Matt.  xx.  1 2).  And  so  the  simple 
severance  between  good  and  bad  indicated  in  St  Luke  vi.  26, 
became  the  thxcefold  division  made  familiar  by  Dante.  These 
specnlations  were  further  fixed  by  the  growth  of  the  theory 
of  satisfaction  and  of  Indulgences:  each  forgiven  soul  was 
supposed  to  have  to  endure  an  amount  of  suffering  in  proportion 
to  the  guilt  of  its  sins,  and  the  prayers  and  pious  acts  of  the  living 
availed  to  shorten  this  penance  time  in  Purgatory  (see  Indul- 
gences). It  thus  came  about  that  prayers  for  the  dead  were 
regarded  only  as  aiming  at  the  deliverance  of  souls  from  pur- 
gatorial fires;  and  that  application  of  the  Eucharist  seems  to 
have  overshadowed  all  others.  The  Council  of  Trent  attempted 
certain  reforms  in  the  matter,  with  more  or  less  success;  but, 
broadly  speaking,  the  system  still  remains  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  masses  for  the  dead  are  a  very  important  part  of 
its  acts  of  worship. 

The  Reformation  took  its  rise  in  a  righteous  protest  against 
the  sak  of  Indulgences;  and  by  a  natural  reaction  the  Protestants, 
in  rejecting  the  Roman  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  were  inclined  to 
disuse  all  prayers  for  the  dead.  Important  changes  have  been 
made,  in  the  successive  revisions  of  the  Prayer  Book,  in  the 
commemorations  of  the  dead  at  the  Eucharist  and  in  the  Burial 
Service. 

In  the  Communion  Service  of  1 549,  after  praisr  and  thanks 
were  offered  for  all  the  saints,  chiefly  the  Blessed  Virgin,  came 
the  foOowing:  **  Wc  commend  into  thy  mercy  all  other  thy 
servants,  which  are  departed  hence  from  us  with  the  sign  of 
faith  and  now  do  rest  in  the  sleep  of  peace:  grant  unto  them, 
wc  beseech  thee,  thy  mercy  and  everlasting  peace."  The 
Banal  Service  of  the  same  date  contained  explicit  prayers  for 
the  deceased,  and  introit,  collect,  epistle  and  gospel  were 
provided  for  *'  the  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  when 
there  is  a  Burial  of  the  Dead."  In  1552,  under  the  influence 
of  Bucer,  all  mention  of  the  dead,  whether  commemorative  or 
intercessory,  was  cut  out  of  the  Eucharist;  the  prayers  in  the 
Burial  Service  were  brought  into  their  present  form;  and  the 
provision  for  Holy  Communion  at  a  Burial  was  omitted.  The 
thankful  commemoration  of  the  dead  in  the  Eucharist  was 
restored  in  1661,  but  prayers  for  them  remained,  if  they  remained 
at  all,  veiled  in  ambiguous  phrases. 

The  (Thurch  of  England  has  never  forbidden  prayers  for  the 
dead,  however  little  she  has  used  them  in  her  public  services. 
It  was  proposed  in  1552  to  condemn  the  scholastic  doctrine  De 
precaHone  pro  defunctis  in  what  is  now  the  22nd  of  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles,  but  the  proposal  was  rejected.  And  these  inter- 
cessions have  been  used  in  private  by  a  long  list  of  English 
divines,  among  whom  Andrewes,  Cosin,  Ken,  Wesley  and  Keble 
form  an  almost  complete  chain  down  to  the  present  day.  On 
the  tomb  of  Bishop  Barrow  (1680)  stands  a  request  to  passers-by 
to  pray  for  their  fellow-servant.  And  in  a  suit  (1838)  as  to  the 
law'fulness  of  an  inscription,  "  Pray  for  the  soul  of  .  .  .,'*  the 
Court  decided  that  "  no  authority  or  canon  has  been  pointed 
out  by  which  the  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead  has  been 
expressly  prohibited."  As  Jeremy  Taylor  put  it  (Dissuasive 
from  Popery^  1. 1.  iv.),  "  General  prayers  for  the  dead  the  Church 
of  England  never  did  condemn  by  any  express  articles,  but  left 
it  in  the  middle." 

H .  M.  Luckock.  AS^r  Death  (ist  ed..  London,  1879) :  E  H.PIumptre. 
Tke  SpinU  in  Prison  (London.  1884).  (W.  O.  B.) 

PRATINQ  WHEEU  a  mechanical  apparatus  used  by  the 
Lamaist  Buddhists  in  Tibet  and  elsewhere  for  offering  prayers. 
Strips  of  paper  bearing  a  manifold  repetition  of  the  words 
"  The  Jewel  in  the  Lotus,  Amen,"  are  wrapped  round  cylinders 
of  all  sizes— from  hand-mills  to  wind-  or  water-mills.  As  the 
wheel  revolves  these  uncoil  and  the  prayer  is  considered  to  be 
offered. 

PREACHING  (Fr.  prtcher,  from  Lat.  praedicare,  to  proclaim), 
the  proclamation  of  a  Divine  message  both  to  those  who  have 
not  heard  it,  and  to  those  who,  having  heard  it,  have  not  accepted 
it,  and  the  regular  instruction  of  the  converted  in  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  the  faith,  b  a  distinctive  though  not  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  Christian  religion     The  Mahommedans  exercise 


it  freely,  and  it  is  not  unknown  among  the  Buddhists.  The 
history  of  Christian  preaching  with  which  alone  this  article  is 
concerned  has  its  roots  (i)  in  the  activity  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
and  scribes,  the  former  representing  the  broader  appeal,  the 
latter  the  edification  of  the  faithful,  (2}  in  the  ministry  of  Jfesus 
Christ  and  His  apostles,  where  again  we  have  both  the  evan- 
gelical invitation  and  the  teaching  of  truth  and  duty.  Which- 
ever element  is  emphasized  in  preaching,  the  preacher  is  one  who 
believes  himself  to  be  the  ambassador  of  God,  charged  with  a 
message  which  it  is  his  duty  to  deliver. 

X.  The  Patristic  Age,  to  the  Death  of  St  Augustine,  ajd.  430.— 
Of  the  first  two  centuries  we  have  very  little  information. 
From  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  gather  something  as  to  the 
methods  adopted  by  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  these  we  may 
believe  were  more  or  less  general.  The  Apostles  who  had  known 
the  Lord  would  naturally  recall  the  facts  of  His  life,  and  the 
story  of  His  words  and  works  would  form  a  great  deal  of  their 
preaching.  After  they  had  passed  away  and  before  the  Christian 
Scriptures  were  canonically  sifted  and  collected  there  was  a  gap 
which  for  us  is  only  slenderly  filled  by  such  productions  as  the 
so-called  2nd  Epistle  of  Clement,  reaUy  a  rambling  homily  on 
repentance  and  confession  (see  (Clementine  Literature),  and 
by  what  we  can  imagine  was  the  practice  of  men  like  Ignatius 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Apologists.  Most  of  these  were 
primarily  writers,  but  Justin  Martyr  has  left  a  reputation  for 
speaking,  especially  in  debate,  as  well.  Some  of  the  writings 
of  Tertullian  {c.  200),  e.g.  those  on  Patience  and  Penitence,  read 
as  though  they  had  been  spoken,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  brilliant  rhetorician  did  not  consecrate  his  powers  of  address 
to  his  new  faith.  Cyprian  (d.  258),  too,  was  a  finished  speaker; 
his  Epistle  to  Donatus  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  simple  and  un- 
decoratcd  style  in  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  None  of  his 
sermons,  however,  unless  we  regard  his  book  on  the  Lord's  Prayer 
as  a  homily,  has  come  down  to  us. 

By  this  time  the  canon  of  New  Testament  Scripture  was  fairly 
settled,  and  with  Origen  (d.  254)  we  find  the  beginning  of  preach- 
ing as  an  explanation  and  application  of  definite  texts.  Origen 
was  pre-eminently  a  teacher,  and  the  didactic  side  of  preaching 
is  thus  more  conspicuous  in  his  work.  When  we  allow  for  his 
excessive  use  of  the  allegorical  method,  there  is  still  left  a  great 
deal  of  power  and  suggest  iveness.  In  his  hands,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  19  homilies  on  Jeremiah  that  have  been  preserved 
in  the  Greek  (and  others  in  the  Latin  of  Rufinus),  the  crude 
homil)r  of  his  predecessors  began  to  take  a  more  dignified, 
orderly  and  impressive  form.  Alongside  Origen  we  may  rank 
Hippolytus  of  Rome  on  the  strength  of  the  one  sermon  of  his 
which  is  extant,  a  panegyric  on  baptism  based  on  the  theophany 
which  marked  the  baptism  of  Jesus. 

The  4th  century  marks  the  culmination  of  early  Christian 
preaching.  The  imperial  patronage  had  made  education  and 
social  distinctions  a  greater  possibility  for  the  preacher,  and  the 
decline  of  political  eloquence  furnished  an  opening  for  pulpit 
oratory.  The  didactic  element  was  no  longer  in  sole  possession 
of  the  field,  for  the  inrush  of  multitudes  to  the  Christian  faith 
and  the  building  of  large  churches  necessitated  a  return  to  the 
evangelical  or  proclamatory  type  of  sermon.  It  was  the  age 
of  doctrinal  controversy,  and  the  intellectual  presentation  of 
the  Christian  position  was  thus  sharpened  and  developed.  The 
Antiochene  school  had  set  a  worthy  example  of  careful  exegesis 
of  scripture.  It  was  in  the  East  especially  that  preaching 
flourished:  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  Athanasius, 
Macarius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Ephraem  Syrus  among  the  ortho- 
dox; and  of  the  Arians,  Arius  himself  and  Ulfilas  the  great 
Gothic  missionary,  are  all  of  high  quality;  but  above  even  these 
stand  out  the  three  Cappadocians,BasiI  (q.v.)  of  Caesarea.cultured, 
devout  and  practical;  his  brother  Gregory  (q.v.)  of  Nyssa,  more 
inclined  to  the  speculative  and  metaphysical,  and  Gregory  (q.v.) 
of  Nazianzus,  richly  endowed  with  poetic  and  oratorial  gifts, 
the  finest  preacher  of  the  three.  At  the  apex  of  the  pyramid 
stands  John  of  Antioch,  Chrysostom  (q.v.),  who  in  387,  at  the 
age  of  40,  began  his  1 2  years'  ministry  in  bis  native  city  and  in 
399,  the  six  memorable  years  in  Constantinople,  where  he  loved 
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(he  poor,  withstood  tyranny  and  preached  with  amazing  power. 
His  sermons,  says  Dr  E.  C.  Dargan,  "  show  the  native  oratorical 
instinct  highly  trained  by  study  and  practice,  a  careful  and 
sensible  (not  greatly  allegorical)  interpretation  of  Scripture,  a 
deep  concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  charge,  and  a 
thorough  consecration  to  his  work.  His  style  is  impetuous, 
rich,  torrential  at  times;  his  thought  is  practical  and  imaginative 
rather  than  deeply  philosophical.  His  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  keen  and  ample,  and  his  sermons  are  a  remarkable 
reflection  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  age.  His  ethical 
appeal  is  constant  and  stimulating." 

In  the  West  the  allegorical  method  of  Alexander  had  more 
influence  than  the  historical  exegesis  of  Antloch.  This  is  seen 
in  Ambrose  of  Milan,  with  whom  may  be  named  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  and  Gaudentius  of  Brescia,  the  friend  of  Chrysostom, 
and  a  link  between  him  and  Ambrose.  But  the  only  name  of 
first  rank  in  preaching  is  that  of  Augustine,  and  even  he  is 
curiously  unequal.  His  fondness  for  the  allegorical  and  his 
manifest  carelessness  of  preparation  disappoint  as  often  as  his 
profundity,  his  devout  mysticisms,  his  practical  application 
attract  and  satisfy.  Augustine's  De  doclrina  Christiana,  bk.  iv., 
is  the  first  attempt  to  formulate  the  principles  of  homiletics. 

2.  The  Early  Middle  Ages,  430-1100. — After  the  days  of 
Chrysostom  and  Augustine  there  was  a  great  decline  of  preaching. 
With  the  poor  exceptions  of  one  or  two  names  like  those  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestta  and  John  of  Damascus,  the  Eastern 
Church  produced  no  preachers  of  distinction.  The  causes  of 
the  ebb  were  both  internal  and  external.  Within  the  Church 
there  was  a  departure  from  the  great  experimental  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  their  place  being  taken  by  the  preaching  of  nature 
and  morality  on  a  theistic  basis.  To  this  we  may  add  a  fantastic 
and  absurd  allegorization,  the  indiscriminate  laudation  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  polemical  strife,  the  hardening  of  the  doctrine  into 
dogma,  the  development  of  a  narrow  ecclesiasticism,  and  the 
failure  of  the  missionary  spirit  in.  the  orthodox  section  of  the 
Eastern  Church  Cas  contrasted  with  the  marvellous  evangelistic 
activity  of  the  Nestorians  {q.v.).  Outside  the  Church  the  break- 
up of  old  civilizations,  the  confused  beginnings  of  medieval 
kingdoms,  with  the  attendant  war  and  rapine,  the  inroads  of 
the  Saracens  and  the  rise  of  Islam,  were  all  effective  silencers 
of  the  pulpit.  Yet  the  night  was  not  without  its  stars;  at  Rome 
Leo  the  Great  and  Gregory  the  Great  could  preach,  and  the 
missionaries  Patrick,  Columba,  Columbanus,  Augustine,  Wilfrid, 
Willibrord,  Gall  and  Boniface  are  known  by  their  fruits.  The 
homilies  of  Beda  are  marked  by  a  tender  devoutness,  and  here 
and  there  rise  to  glowing  eloquence.  In  the  8th  century 
Charlemagne,  through  the  Capitularies,  tried  in  vain  to  galvanize 
preaching;  such  specimens  as  we  have  show  the  sermons  of  the 
times  to  be  marked  by  superstition,  ignorance,  formality  and 
plagiarism:  It  was  the  age  when  the  papacy  was  growing  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  and  the  best  talents  were 
devoted  to  the  organization  of  ecclesiasticism  rather  than  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Word.  Liturgies  were  taking  shape,  penance 
was  deemed  of  more  importance  than  repentance,  and  there 
was  more  insistence  on  discipline  than  on  Christian  morality. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  period  we  note  the  beginnings  of  the  triple 
division  of  medieval  preaching  into  cloistral,  parochial  and 
missionary  or  popular  preaching,  a  division  based  at  first  on 
audiences  rather  than  on  subject-matter,  the  general  character 
of  which— legends  and  popular  stories  rather  than  exposition 
of  Scripture— was  much  the  same  everywhere.  About  this 
time,  no  doubt,  some  preachers  began  to  use  the  vernacular, 
though  no  examples  of  such  a  practice  have  been  preserved. 
There  are  few  great  names  in  the  gth,  loth  and  nth  centuries: 
Anselm  was  a  great  Churchman,  but  no  great  preacher;  perhaps 
the  most  worthy  of  mention  is  Anskar,  the  missionary  to  the 
Scandinavians.  Rabanus  Maurus  published  an  adaptation  of 
Augustine's  De  doclrina  Christiana,  bk.  iv.  But  certain  forces  were 
at  work  which  were  destined  to  bring  about  a  great  revival,  viz. 
the  rise  of  the  scholastic  theology,  the  reforms  of  Pope  Hilde- 
brand,  and  the  preaching  of  the  First  Crusade  by  Pope  Urban  II. 
(d.  1099)  and  Peter  the  Hermit. 


3.  The  Later  Medieval  Age,  1 100-1300— In  the  12th  ceotury 
the  significant  feature  is  the  growing  use  of  the  various  national 
languages  in  competition  with  the  hitherto  universal  Latin. 
The  most  eminent  preacher  of  the  century  was  Bernard  of 
Ciairvaux  (1091-1153),  esteemed  alike  by  gentle  and  simple, 
and  summing  up  the  popular  scholastic  and  mystical  types  of 
preaching.  His  homilies,  though  tediously  minute,  still  brau.be 
a  charm  and  power  (see  Bernard,  St). 

Alongside  Bernard  may  be  placed  the  two  mystics  of  St  Victor, 
Hugo  and  Richard,  and  a  little  later  Peter  Waldo  of  Lyons,  who. 
like  Henry  of  Lausanne,  preached  a  plain  message  to  the  poM- 
and  lowly.  The  13th  century  saw  the  culmination  of  medieval 
preaching,  especially  in  the  rise  of  the  two  great  mendicant 
orders  of  Francis  and  Dominic.  Representative  Franciscan 
names  are  Antony  of  Padua  (d.  1 231 ),  who  travelled  and  preached 
through  southern  Europe;  Berthold  of  Regensbuig  (d.  1272), 
who,  with  his  wit  and  pathos,  imagination  and  insight,  drew 
huge  crowds  all  over  Germany,  as  in  homeliest  vernacular  be 
denounced  sin  with  all  the  severity  of  a  John  the  Baptist;  and 
Francis  Bonaventura,  the  schoolman  and  mystic,  who  wrote  a 
little  book  on  The  Art  of  Preaching.  Of  the  Dominicans  Thomas 
Aquinas  (d.  1274),  the  theologian,  was  perhaps  also  the  greatest 
preacher.  With  the  14th  century  a  new  note,  that  of  reformation, 
is  struck;  but  on  the  whole  there  was  a  drop  from  the  high  level 
of  the  13th.  In  Italy  Bernardino  of  Siena  on  the  scholastic 
side,  Robert  of  Lccce  and  Gabriel  Barletta  on  the  popular,  are 
the  chief  names;  in  Germany  these  phases  are  represented  by 
John  Grilsch  and  John  Geiler  of  Kaiserburg  respectively. 
Among  the  popular  preachers  vigour  was  often  blended  with 
coarseness  and  vulgarity.  Mysticism  is  represented  by  Suso, 
Meister  Eckhart,  above  all  Johann  Tauler  iq.v.)  of  Strassburg 
(d.  1461),  a  true  prophet  in  an  age  of  degeneration.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  century  comes  John  Wycliffe  (q.v.)  and  his 
English  travelling  preachers,  who  passed  the  torch  to  Hus 
and  the  Bohemians,  and  in  the  next  age  Savonarola,  who  was 
to  Florence  what  Jeremiah  had  been  to  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  Reformation  Period,  1300-1700, — ^It  is  here  that  the 
story  of  modem  preaching  may  be  said  to  begin.  The  Reformers 
gave  the  sermon  a  higher  place  in  the  ordinary  service  than  it 
had  previously  held,  and  they  laid  special  stress  upon  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  Scripture.  The  controversy 
with  Rome,  and  the  appeal  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the 
individual,  together  with  the  spread  of  the  New  Learning,  gave 
preaching  a  new  force  and  influence  which  reacted  upon  the  old 
faith,  as  John  WUd  (d.  1554),  one  of  the  best  Roman  Catholic 
preachers  of  the  day,  a  man  noted  for  his  "  emphasis  on  Scripture, 
his  grasp  of  evangelical  truth,  his  earnest  piety,  amiable  character 
and  sustained  power  in  the  pulpit,"  fully  admitted.  Other 
famous  preachers  on  the  same  side  were  the  Spaniards  Luiz  of 
Granada  and  Thomas  of  Villanova,  the  Italians  Comelio  Mu»o, 
Egidio  of  Viterbo  and  Carlo  Borromeo,  and  the  German  Peter 
Canisius.  Among  the  Reformers  were,  of  course,  Martin  Luther 
and  most  of  his  German  collaborators;  the  Swiss  Zwingli,  Bul- 
linger,  Farel  and  Calvin;  the  English  Latimer,  John  Bradford, 
John  Jewel;  the  Scot  John  Knox.  Nor  can  even  so  cursory 
a  sketch  omit  to  mention  Bernardino  Ochino  and  the  Anabaptist 
HUbmaicr.  In  all  these  cases  fuller  details  will  be  found  in  the 
articles  bearing  their  names.  Most  of  the  Reformation  preacheis 
read  their  sermons,  in  contrast  to  the  practice  of  earlier  ages. 
The  English  Book  of  Homilies  was  compiled  because  competent 
preachers  were  comparatively  rare. 

The  1 7th-century  preaching  was,  generally  speaking,  a  continu- 
ation of  that  of  the  i6th  century,  the  pattern  having  b^n  set 
by  the  Council  of  Trent  and  by  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  Reformers.  In  Spain  and  Germany,  however,  there  was 
a  decline  of  power,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  vigour  manifested 
in  France  and  England.  In  France,  indeed,  the  Cathc^c  pulpit 
now  came  to  its  perfection,  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the  tol^ation 
accorded  to  the  Huguenots  up  to  1685  and  by  the  patronage 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  names  of  Bossuet,  Flichier,  Bourdaloue, 
F£nelon  and  Massillon.  all  supreme  preachers,  despite  a  certain 
artificial  pompousness,  belong  here,  and  on  the  reformed  side 
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arc  Jean  CUude  (d.  2687),  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Senium, 
aad  Jacques  Saurin  (d.  1730).  In  England  the  rivalry  waa  not 
between  Catholic  and  R^ormer,  but  between  Anglican  and 
Noooonfonnist,  or,  if  use  may  use  the  wide  but  less  correct  term, 
Puritan.  On  the  one  hand  are  Andrewes,  HaU,  Chillingworth, 
Jeremy  Tkylor,  Barrow  and  South;  on  the  other  Baxter,  Calamy, 
the  Goodwms,  Howe,  Owen,  Bunyan,  in  each  case  but  ,a  few 
names  out  of  many.  The  sermons  of  these  men  were  largely 
scripcuxal,  the  cardinal  evangelical  truths  being  emphasised  with 
reality  and  vigoor,  but  with  a  tendency  to  abstract  theology 
tather  than  concrete  religion.  The  danger  was  felt  by  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  which  in  1674  passed  a  statute  for- 
bidding its  preachers  to  read  their  sermons. 

Gentiany,  harassed  by  the  Thirty-  Years'  War  and  deadened 
by  a  rigid  Lutheranism,  can  show  little  besides  Andrea  and 
Joiiann  Amdt  until  the  coming  of  the  Pietisu  (see  Pietism), 
A.  H.  Francke  and  Philipp  Spencer,  with  Paul  Gerhardt  and 
his  cousin  Johann.  The  early  years  of  the  i8th  century  were  a 
time  of  desdneas  as  regards  preaching.  The  Qlimiination  in 
Germany  and  Deism  in  England  were  largely  responsible  for 
this,  though  the  names  of  J.  A.  Bengd  (better  known  ss  a 
commentator),  Ziniendorf,  Butler  and  the  Eiskincs  helped  to 
redeem  the  time  from  the  reproach  of  being  the  dark  age  of 
Protestantism.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  greatest 
force  was  Bridaine  in  France,  a  popular  preacher  of  high  worth. 
But,  generally  speaking,  there  was  no  heart  in  preaching,  sermons 
were  unimpassioned,  stilted  and  formal  presentations  of  ethics 
and  apologetics,  seldom  delivered  extempore. 

5.  The  Modem  Period  may  be  said  to  begin  in  X738,  the  year 
in  #hich  John  Wesley  began  his  memoraUe  work.  Preaching 
once  more  was  based  on  the  Bible,  which  was  expounded  with 
force  and  earnestness,  and  though  throughout  the  century  there 
remained  a  good  many  pulpiteers  who  produced  nothing  but 
•olemn  fudge,  the  example  and  stimulus  given  by  Wesley  and 
IVhitefield  were  almost  immeasurably  productive.  Whitefield 
was  the  greater  orator,  Wesley  the  better  thinker;  but,  diverse 
in  temperament  as  they  were,  they  alike  laid  emphasis  on  open- 
air  preaching.  In  their  train  came  the  great  field  preachers 
M  Wales,  like  John  Elias  and  Christmas  Evans,  and  later  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  who  by  their  camp  meetings  and  itiner- 
ancies kept  rdigious  enthusiasm  alive  when  Wesleyan  Methodism 
was  in  peril  of  hardening.  Meanwhile,  in  America  the  Puritan 
tradition,  adapted  to  the  new  conditions,  is  represented  by  Cotton 
Mather,  and  later  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  greatest  preacher 
of  Ms  time  and  country.  Whitefield's  visits  raised  a  band 
of  pfaxieer  preachers,  cultured  and  uncultured,  men  who  knew 
their  Bibles  but  often  interpreted  them  awry. 

In  the  eariy  19th  century  the  pulpit  had  a  great  pow^, 
especially  in  Walei,  where  it  was  the  vehicle  of  almost  every 
kind  d  knowledge.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  all  in  all, 
preaching  has  ever  reached  so  uniformly  high  a  level  or  been  so 
powoful  a  force  as  during  the  19th  century,  and  this  in  spite 
of  other  forces  similariy  making  for  enlightenment  and  morality. 
It  shared  to  the  full  in  all  the  quickening  that  transformed  so 
many  departmenU  of  civilization  during  that  epoch,  and  has 
been  spedslly  influenced  by  the  missionary  enterprise,  th^ 
dxsoovcrics  of  science,  the  fuller  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  the 
awakened  seal  for  sodal  service.  Modem  preaching,  like  ancient 
prcadnng,  has  been  so  varied,  depending,  as  it  so  largely  does,  on 
the  personality  of  the  preacher,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  speak 
of  its  characteristics.  Nor  csn  one  do  more  than  enumerate 
a  few  outstandiog  modem  names,  exclusive  of  living  preachers. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  the  Italians  Ventura  and  Curci, 
the  Germans  Diepenbrock  and  Foerster,  the  Fttach  Lacordaire, 
Dupanknip,  Loyson  (Pdre  Hyadnthe)  and  Henri  Didon.  Of 
Protestants,  Germany  produced  Schleiermacher,  Claus  Harms, 
Tholuek  and  F.  W.  Krummacher;  Fhmoe,  Vmet  and  the  Monods. 
In  F.ngland  representative  Anglican  preachers  were  Newman 
(whose  best  preachinff  preceded  his  obedience  to  Rome),  T. 
Arnold.  F.  W.  Robertson,  liddon,  Farrar,  Magee;  of  Free  Church- 
men, T.  Binney,  Thomas  Jones,  R.  W.  Dale  and  Joseph  Parker 
<CoBgregationalist);  Rol>Bit  Hall,  C.  H.  Spurgeon  and  Alexander 


Madaren  (BaptisU);  W.  M.  Punshon,  Hugh  Price  Hughes  and 
Peter  Mackenzie  (Wesleyan);  James  Martincau  (Unitarian). 
The  Scottish  Churches  gave  Edward  Irving,  Thos.  Chalmers, 
R.  S.  Candlish,  R.  M.  McCheyne  and  John  Caird.  In  America, 
honoured  names  are  those  of  W.  E.  Channing,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Horace  Bushnell,  Phillips  Brooks,. to  mention  only 
a  few. 

See  J.  M.  Neale.  Meiievai  Preachers  and  PreacMnj  (1857):  R. 
Rothe,  Cesckichte  der  Predigf  vom  Anfang  bis  atrf  SMeurmacker 
(1881);  J.  P.  Mahaiffy.  Decay  of  Uodmi  Preaching  (1883):  E.  C. 
Durgan,  A  History  «4  Preaching  (1906),  and  preface  to  The  PtdpU 
Encyclopaedia,  vol.  i.  (1900);  and  the  various  volumes  of  the  Yale 
Lectures  on  Preaching.  Abo  Sbrmon.  .  (A.  J.  G.) 

PRRAMBU  (Med.  Lat.  praeambulum,  from  praeambulare,  to 
walk  before),  an  introductory  statement,  a  preliminary  explsoia- 
tion.  The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  opening  paragraph 
of  a  statute  which  summarises  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
in  passing  the  measure;  thus  the  preamble  of  the  sutute,  of 
which  the  title  is  the  Childroi  Act  1908,  is  as  follows:  "  An 
Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Protection 
of  Children  and  Young  Persons,  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  and  Juvenile.  Offenders,  and  otherwise  to  amend  the 
Law  with  nspect  to  Children  and  Young  Persons."  The 
procedure  in  the  British  parliament  differs  in  regard  to  the 
preambles  of  pubUc  and  private  bills.  The  second  reading  of 
a  public  Inll  affirms  the  principle,  and  therefore  in  committee 
the  preamble  stands  postponed  till  after  the  consideration  of 
the  clauses,  when  it  is  considered  in  reference  to  those  clauses 
as  amended  and  altered  if  need  be  (Standing  Order  35).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  preamble  of  a  private  bill,  if  opposed,  is 
considered  first  in  committee,  and  counsel  for  the  bill  deals  with 
the  expediency  of  the  bill,  calls  witnesses  for  the  allegation  in 
the  preamble,  and  petitions  against  the  bill  are  then  heard;  if 
the  preamble  is  negatived  the  bOl  is  dropped,  if  affirmed  it  is. 
gone  through  dause  by  clause.  On  unopposed  private  bills 
the  preamble  has  also  to  be  proved,  more  especially  with  regard 
to  whether  the  clauses  required  by  the  standing  orders  are 
inserted  (see  May,  Parliamentary  Practice,  1906,  pp.  483, 808  seq.). 

PRBANQBR,  a  residency  of  the  island  of  Java,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  bounded  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  W.  by  Bantam,  N.  by 
Batavia  and  EIrawang,  and  N.E.  and  E.  by  Cheribon  and 
Banyumas.  It  is  officially  termed  the  Preanger  Regencies,  of 
which  there  are  five,  covering  the  several  administrative  divisions. 
It  also  includes  the  small  island  of  Nusa  Were.  The  natives 
are  Sudanese.  The  whole  residency  is  mountamous,  but  there  are 
two  main  parallel  ranges  of  peaks  along  the  northem  boundary 
and  through  the  middle.  Among  these  are  to  be  found  a  singu- 
larly large  number  of  both  active  and  inactive  volcanoes,  includ- 
ing the  well-known  Salak  and  Cede  in  the  north,  and  bunched 
together  at  the  eastern  end  the  Onkorai,  Papandayan,  Wayang, 
Malabar,  Gtmtur,  8cc.,  ranging  from  6000  to  10,000  It.  in  height. 
The  rivers  of  the  province  belong  to  the  basins  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Java  Sea  respectively^  the  water-partmg  being 
formed  by  the  western  and  eastern  ends  respectively  of  the 
northem  and  southern  lines  of  mountain  peaks.  The  two  which 
drain  the  largest  basin  axe  the  Chi  Manuk  and  the  Chi  Tarum, 
both  rising  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  province  and  flowing  north- 
east and  north-west  respectively  to  the  Java  Sea.  The  Chi 
Tandui,  also  rising  here,  flows  south-east  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  alone  of  &U  the  rivers  in  this  province  is  navigable.  Large 
stretches  of  marsh  occur  on  each  side  of  this  river,  ss  well  as 
here  and  there  among  the  hills  where  mland  lakes  formerly 
existed,  as,  4or  histanoe,  near  Bandung.  Crater  lakes  are  Telaga 
Cake)  Budas,  in  the  crater  of  the  volcano  of  the  same  name 
in  the  south-east,  and  Telaga  Wama,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cede, 
famous  for  its  beautiful  tinting.  On  the  same  side  of  the  Cede  is 
the  health  resort  of  Sindanglaya  (founded  r85o-r86o),  with  a 
mineral  spring  containing  salt,  and  dose  by  is  the  country 
residence  of  CUpanas,  belonging  to  the  governor  generaL 

Numerous  warm  springs  are  scattered  about  this  volcanic 
region.  Petroleum  and  coal  have  been  worked,  and  there  is  a  rich 
yield  of  chalk,  while  a  good  quality  of  bricks  is  made  from  the 
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red  clay.  The  soO  is  in  general  very  fertile,  the  pnndpal  products 
being  rice,  maize  and  pulse  ikackang)  in  the  lower  grounds,  and 
cinchona,  coffee  and  tea,  as  well  as  cocoa,  tobacco  and  fibrous 
plants  in  the  hills.  The  coffee  cultivation  has,  however,  consider- 
ably diminished.  Forest  culture,  mat-making,  weaving  and 
fish-breeding  are  also  practised,  the  last-named  in  the  marshes 
after  the  rice  harvest.  The  plantations  are  almost  entirely 
owned  by  the  government  and  Europeans,  but  the  rice  mills 
are  in  the  hands  of  Chinese.  Irrigation  works  have  been  carried 
out  in  various  parts.  The  principal  towns  are  Bandung,  the 
capital  of  the  residency,  Sukabumi,  Chianjar,  Sumedang, 
Chichalengka,  Garut,  Tasak  MaUya  and  Manon  Jaya,  all  with 
the  exception  of  Stuiedang  connected  by  railway. 

PREBBNDART  (Lat.  fraebendc^ve  or  grant,  through 
Low  Lat.  ^aebenda),  one  who  holds  a  prebend,  namely  an 
endowment  in  land,  or  pension  in  money,  given  to  a  cathednl  or 
conventual  church  in  praebendam—xhaX  is,  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  secular  priest  or  regular  canon.  In  the  eariy  Church  the 
title  had  a  more  ^general  signification.  The  word  praebenda 
originally  signififid  the  daily  rations  given  to  soldiers,  whence 
it  passed  to  indicate  daily  distributions  of  food  and  dzink  to 
monks,  canons,  &c.  It  became  a  frequent  custom  to  grant 
such  a  prebend  from  the  resources  of  a  monastery  to  certain 
poor  people  or  to  the  founder.  Such  persons  were,  literally, 
prebendaries.  At  a  later  date,  when  the  custom  in  collegiate 
churches  of  living  in  common  had  becoine  less  general,  a  certain 
amount  of  the  church  revenue  was  divided  among  the  clergy 
serving  such  a  church,  and  each  portion  (no  longer  of  meat  or 
drink  only)  was  called  a  prebend.  The  dergy  of  such  churches 
were  genoally  canons,  and  the  titles  canon  and  prebendary  were, 
and  are,  sometimes  used  as  synonymous.  A  member  of  such 
a  college  is  a  canon  in  virtue  of  the  spiritual  duties  which  he 
has  to  perform,  and  the  assignation  to  him  of  a  stall  in  choir  and 
a  place  in  chapter;  he  is  a  prebendary  in  virtue  of  his  benefice. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  duties  of  a  prebendary  as 
such  generally  consist  in  his  attendance  at  choral  office  in  his 
church.  In  the  Anglican  Church  he  usually  bears  his  part  in 
the  conducting  of  the  ordinary  church  services,  except  when  he 
has  a  vicar,  as  in  the  old  cathedral  foundations  (see  Cathedral). 
A  prebendary  may  be  either  simple  ora  dignitary.  In  the  former 
case  he  has  no.cure  and  no  more  than  his  revenue  for  his  support ; 
in  the  latter  he  has  always  a  jurisdiction  annexed.  In  the 
Anglican  Church  the  bishop  is  of  common  right  patron  of  all 
prebends,  and  if  a  prebend  is  in  the  gift  of  a  lay  patron  he  must 
present  his  candidate  to  the  bishop  who  institutes  as  to  other 
benefices.  No  person  may  hold  more  than  one  prebend  in  the 
same  church;  therefore,  if  a  prebendary  accepts  a  deanery  in  his 
church  his  prebend  becomes  void  by  cession.  A  prebend  is 
practically  a  sinecure,  and  the  holder  has  no  cure  of  souls  as 
such.  He  may,  and  often  does,  accept  a  parochial  office  or 
chaplaincy  in  addition. 

In  the  middle  ages  there  were  many  less  regular  kinds  ol  prebends : 
e.g.  praebenda  doctoraUs,  with  which  teachine  duties  were  connected, 
praOenda  ledoraUs,  praAtnda  misuUt  to  which  the  duty  of  saying 
a  certain  number  of  masses  was  attached,  praebenda  mortuaria. 
founded  for  the  saying  of  masses  for  the  dead.  Chantries  belonged 
to  this  dais.  All  these  prebends  were  generally  assinicd  to  special 
holders,  but  there  were  ahopraebendae  currenUs,  which  were  not  hdd 
by  any  persons  in  particular.  Sometimes  prebends  were  held  by 
boys  who  sang  in  choir.  ^a«6ciMiMpiim{ei.  Occasionally  the  name 
of  prebendary  was  applied  to  those  servants  in  a  monastery  who 
attended  to  the  food.  In  England  the  word  prebendary  was  some- 
times used  as  synonymous  with  prdiend,  as  prebend  was  occasionally 
vaitd  iat  prebendary. 

Du  Cange,  Chssari^kn  mediae  el  in/ltnae  ladniiaHs,  ed.  L.  Favre 
(Niort.  1883,  Ac) :  Migne,  Encydopidte  Mciopane,  1st  series,  voL  x. 
(s.  Droit  Canon);  Sir  R  J.  PhilHmore,£c<<siioig»/ low o/ltoatifdii 
of  England  (and  ed.,  1895).  (E.  O'N.) 

PRB-CAHBRIAR,  in  geology,  the  enormously  long  and 
indistinctly  defined  period  of  time  anterior  to  the  Cambrian 
period.  In  the  restricted  sense  in  which  it  i%  now  often  employed 
it  embraces  a  period  or  group  of  periods  subsequent  to  the 
Archean  (q.v.)  and  anterior  to  the  Cambrian,  although  some 
writers  still  prefer  to  indude  the  former.  The  superior  limit 
of  pre-Cambrian  rocks  is  fixed  by  the  OUnellui  fauna  at  the  base 


of  the  Cambrian  (some  geologists  speak  of  certain  pce-Okadlas 
beds  as  ea-Cambrian) ;  the  lower  limit  has  not  yet  been  generally 
esublished,  though  it  is  suffidently  dear  in  certain  regions. 
The  rocks  of  this  period  are  much  more  obviously  of  sedimentary 
origin  than  those  of  the  Archean;  they  indude  conglomeratea, 
sandstones,  greywackes,  quartxiles,  slates,  limestones  and 
dolomites,  which  appear  to  have  been  formed  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  which  obtained  in  later  epochs.  Although  the 
sediments  prevail,  they  are  often  very  highly  metamorphosed 
and  distorted  by  crustal  movements;  igneous  rocks  occur  in 
great  bulk  in  some  regions.  Fossils  are  usually  extremdy  rare 
and  very  ill-preserved;  but  indications  of  protozoa,  coelenterates, 
echinoderms,  moUuscoids,  moUusca,  worms  and  arthropods  have 
been  distinguished.  The  name  pre-Cambrian  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  "  Algonkian  "  of  the  United  Sutes  Geological  Survey, 
and  of  the  **  Proterozoic  "  ol  other  American  authorities;  the 
terms  eozoic,  archaeozoic,  agnotozoic,  cryptozoic,  eparchaic  and 
others  have  alsO  been  applied  to  the  same  period. 

Three  or  more  great  stratigraphical  brttks  have  been  recog- 
nized within  the  system  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks;  but  how  far 
these  breaks  synchronize  in  widdy  separated  regions  where  they 
are  found  is  difficult  to  determine  in  the  absence  of  good  palae- 
ontological  evidence. 

The  mo*t  striking  devclwpmcnt  of  pn-Cambruin  rocks  in  Great 
Britain  i»  Vtic  TorridE^DUn  (q^'^)  group  ot  iLe  north  west  highlands 
of  SfPtUnd,  tt-hjch  llie:S  with  tirang  uacDnfarmabtliiy  between  the 
Lt^wi^kn  gncisj  md  ihe  bi^al  quartzit«  of  thr  C.unbriaa.  The 
Eu'^tc^rnm  DAti^dLm  (y.vj  Mihiftt  of  ^atbr  '  "  leir  equivalents 
in  Ucbnd  and  Aflglncy  nuy  \x,  in  pdrt  <\'  the  same  age. 

In  Shro[7stiife,  in  the  net^hDaurhcKHi  of  d>  border,  is  the 

rem n Ant  ot  an  ancient  hd|^  now  fomiLng  iiu  L  .'^  ..myod  and  the 
unallfr  hilH  to  the  wcst.^C^c^  Can^toc,  the  Wirkin.  mid  the  Carding- 
ton  Hillt  The  UttDr  arv  built  niiia^y  of  mijch  altrjred  poiphynes 
asd  ta11$  which  C.  C^lUway  nAmrd  the  UriconUn  ^ries;  this  series 
is  tk^rly  of  prr-Cambrkn  itgc.  Th?  gmt  m^M  h.i!  nits,  flags  and 
dsii^  farming  the  Longmynd  <:annai  yet  be  drBnir«iy  assigned  to 
thi*  periods  though  they  tjuy  be  p(ovwii>HAUv  rci  iloed  here  under 
Cut  La  way's  nanic»  Loitdmyndtan.  PfDbAUy  cotttrrr  poraneous  with 
thif  L'riconijLn  are  the  vdteinic  smc*  of  Barnt  Grrrn,  Licky  Hill  and 
Ciildccotc-  Thr  miCiiceou*  ecbi^a  of  Ruihtoit  (Salflp-  may  be  placed 
here.  Ln  the  Charnwood  Fo>r«t  ■  gioup  of  cry  stall:  re  rocks,  named 
Chamun  by  W.  W^  Watti,  riics  up  in  tht  form  of  ^mall  hilla  amid 
the  Kum^undin^  TrUw;  tbey  are  classed  as  full  -,  in  descendins 
order:  Thr   BrAnd  AcrjieB,   incLudinf  the  >l  Swithland  ana 

Groby,  qu^ntitc  ai^d  c&n glomerate  add  pu;  jreen  beds;  the 

M.^plewell  P<ri(.-s,  irtcludini;  the  olive  hcrrc]  Bradgate.  the 

Woixlhouse  bed*,  the  *lai.e-aBjjlomcraEe  ol  MrjccUHe.  the  Beacon 
HUl  homijtonts  and  a  telsp^thic  ajcgtcpRierate :  And  the  Blackbroc^ 
ecTiri  nf  ^fits  and  ham  intone*  The  ancient  VTsltmic  rocks  of  Sc 
Dj.>,iu^  fctubcukcJurt.  U-i..  l^.-^.ly  iL^jidcJ  by  H.  Hicks  as  of 
pre-Cambrian  age,  in  which  he  recognized  a  lower,  "  Dimetian."  a 
middle,  "  Arvoman."  and  an  upper,  "  Pebidian,"  series.  The  pre> 
Cambrian  age  of  these  rocks  was  for  a  long  time  disputed,  bat 
J.  F.  N.  Green  (Q.  J.  Ceol.  Soc.,  igoB,  64,  p.  363)  made  it  clear  that 
there  is  an  Upper  Pebidian  (Rhyolitic  group),  and  a  Lower  Pebidian 
(Trachytic  group),  and  that  Hicks's  Dunetian,"  the  St  Davids 
granopnyre.  b  a  laccolitic  mass  intrusive  in  the  Pebidian.  Both 
the  Pebidian  volcanic  rocks  and  the  intruded  panopbyre  are 
separated  from  the  Cambrian  by  an  unconformity. 

In  Finno-Scandinavia  pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  well  developed.  In 
the  Scandinavian  mountain  range*  are  the  Seve  and  Sparsgmite 
formations:  the  latter,  a  coarse-grained  felspathic  sandstone,  is  vtry 
similar  to  the  Torridonian  of  Scotland:  it  occurs  also  in  Enontekis 
in  Finland.  Next  in  descending  order  come  the  Jotnian  sandstones 
(2000  metres),  whith  retain  ripple-marks;  they  are  associated  with 
conglomerates  and  slates  and  intrusive  diabase  and  the  Rapaldwi 
granite.    The  Jotnian  group  rests  unconformably  upon  the  JatuUan 

Exites  and  schists,  with  slates,  dolomite  and  carbonaceous  beds 
h  of  Lake  Onega  b  a  bed  of  anthracite  2  metres  thick).  Out- 
of  diabase  and  jg:abbro  occur  in  this  series,  which  b  from  1600 
to  aooo  metres  in  thickness.  Below  the  Jatulun  b  another  group 
of  schistose  sediments,  the  Kalevian,  more  strongly  folded  than 
the  former  and  separated  from  the  groups  above  and  below  by 
unconformable  junctions.  These  rocks  are  regarded  by  J.  f. 
Sederholm  as  older  than  the  Huronbn  of  North  America  (possibly 
analogous  to  the  Keewatin  formation),  and  vet  several  groups  of 
sediments  in  this  region  (Botnun  schists,  ac.)  lie  between  the 
Kalevian  series  and  the  granitic  (Archean)  complex. 
.  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  occupy  larse  areas  and  attain  an  enormous 
thickness  in  North  America;  all  types  of  sediment  are  represented 
in  various  stages  of  metamorphism.  and  with  these  are  igneous  rocks, 
often  devek>ped  upon  a  vast  scale.  They  have  been- subdivided 
into  the  following  groups  or  formations:  an  upper  Keweenawan 
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and  a  lower  Huronian  group:  the  Utecr  h  subdivided  inid  a  a 
fipper  Aninykean  (nortb-eaat  MiniiwciUj  of  Penokeaa  (norch-v<^ 
Wacofisin);  a  mifldle  and  a  lowtr  divi*mu  E*cK  of  the**  four 
grouM  b  separated  by  marked  uncanrormity  from  the  roclt$  above 
and  oekw.  Huronian  rocks  are  well  develop^  vn  th^  Icillgwing 
dtstricts:  the  Marquette  region  of  nocthem  Nlichi^n,  compn-:ir>g 
quartxites,  slates  and  congtomeratea,  with  tmportaitt  tron-h-^riTig 
Mates  and  schists  and  ferruginous  clierts;  Ln  the  Menaminee  [ILsui'^t 
ol  Michigan  and  Wisconan  similar  roc k:i  occur;  the  Penokee-Go£L^liic 
district  01  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  comprises  quzmiiteJ,  shales  s.ad 
limestones,  with  beds  and  dikes  of  djalKue  and  olivine-gfibLiro: 
the  same  rocks  occur  in  the  Crystal  Fall  a,  nort  ti  M  khigafi ;  t  de  ^k»abl 
and  Vermilion  districts,  Minnesota,  and  north  of  La  be  Mict9lp,a 
rock  groups  of  this  age  take  an  imiy^rtrifit  pbcc.  The  valuable  iron 
<»V8  of  Mesabi.  Penokee-Gogebica  1!  ^T-:'^Lom;nec  belong  mAinly  to 
the  Animikean  group;  in  the  Fvaij^LC  tocks  of  this  age  vast 
thicknesses  of  igneous  rocks  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
formation.  The  Keweenawan  rocks  are  said  to  attain  the  enormous 
thickness  of  50,000  ft. ;  the  higher  beds  are  mainly  saxidy  sediments 
and  congloroerates:  in  the  lower  portions  are  great  igneous  masses, 
gabbrm.  diabase  and  porphyries;  thus  in  the  St  Croix  valley,  north- 
west Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  no  fewer  than  65  lava  flows  and  5 
conglomeratic  beds  have  been  counted,  which  together  aggregate 
some  20,000  ft.  in  thickness.  Some  Cf  these  lava  flows  app^r  to 
have  been  due  to  Assure  eruptions.  The  native  copper  deposits  of 
this  age  in  north  Michigan  are  the  most  extensive  known. 

Pre-Cambrian  rocks  occupy  large  areas  and  reach  great  thicknesses 
in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada ;  in  Newfoundland  10.000  ft.  of 
strata  lie  between  the  Archean  and  Cambrian  (the  Terranovian  series 
of  South  Hunt;  Avalon  group  of  others);  similar  rocks  occur  also 
north  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the  Hudson  Bay  region.  They  are 
found  also  in  great  force  in  the  Colorado  Canyon,  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  and  Black  Hilts  of  S.  Dakota  and  elsewhere. 

Turning  to  Europe,  we  find  pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  Brittany,  the 
*'  pfayUades  de  Saint  L6."  or  Briov6rian  of  Chas.  Barrois;  and  aJons 
the  western  border  of  France  and  south-west  of  the  central  massif. 
In  the  Fichtelgebirge,  the  Silesian  mountains  and  east  Thuringia 
similar  rocks  occur;  the  Przibramer  Schiefer  of  Lipoid  and  rocks 
in  J.  Barrande's  stage  A  are  of  this  age.  Probably  the  metamor- 
phosed eruptive  rocks  on  the  southern  border  of  the  HunsrOck  and 
Taumis  are  pre-Cambrian.  Large  tractsof  metamorphic  sedimentary 
rocks  that  may  be  classed  here  are  found  in  Shantung  and  north 
China,  and  probably  also  in  Brazil,  India  and  Australia.  In  South 
Africa  the  gold-bearing  Witwatersrand  beds  of  the  Transvaal  and 
the  overlying  Ventersdorp  and  Potchefstroom  systems;  the  Griqua- 
land  system  and  Cango  and  Ibeques  systems  of  Cape  Colony,  all 
o(xur  above  Archean  rocks  and  below  those  of  Devonian  ase:  they 
cannot  as  yet.  therefore,  be  classed  aa  pre-Cambrian  and  their  age 
is  still  uncertain. 

Little  can  be  ftaid  of  the  dimatic  conditions  «of  tliis  remote 
period,  the  fossil  evidence  being  so  poor;  but  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  in  certain  regions,  viz.  in  the  Lake  Htiron  region, 
in  the  Gaisa  series  of  Varanger  Fjord,  Norway,  and  in  the 
Yangtse  district  in  China,  con^omerate  beds  are  fotind  in  which 
many  of  the  boulders  are  scratched  like  those  of  the  Dwyka  beds 
of  South  Africa,  and  thus  suggest  the  possibility  of  gladal 
conditions  at  some  stages  of  the  period. 

For  Ktetature  see  Ceehgical  Literaitm  aided  to  tk*  Geologicai 
SocUiy's  Library  (annual).  (J.  A.  H.) 

PRECARIOUS,  literally,  held  on  the  good-will  of  another,  or 
on  entreaty  (Lat.  prex,  ^ecis,  prayer)  to  another.  The  word  is 
used,  in  law,  of  a  tenure  of  land,  oflSce,  &c.,  held  at  the  pleasure 
of  another.  In  general  usage  it  has  the  significance  of  something 
uncertain,  dangerous  or  risky. 

PRSCEDENCE  (from  Lat.  pratcedere,  to  go  before,  precede). 
This  word  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  employed  means 
priority  of  place,  or  superiority  of  rank,  in  the  conventional 
system  of  arrangement  tmder  which  the  more  eminent  and 
(^gnified  orders  of  the  community  are  classified  on  occasions  of 
public  ceremony  and  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  there  is  no  complete  and  comprehensive  code 
wherAy  the  scheme  of  social  gradation  has  been  defined  and 
settled,  once  and  for  all,  on  a  sure  and  lasting  foundation.  The 
principles  and  rules  at  present  controlling  it  have  been  formtilated 
at  different  periods  and  have  been  derived  from  various  sources. 
The  Crown  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  it  is  its  tmdoubted 
prerogative  to  confer  on  any  of  its  subjects,  in  any  part  of  its 
dominions,  such  titles  and  distinctions  and  such  rank  and  place 
as  to  it  may  seem  meet  and  convenient.  Its  discretion  in  this 
RSpect  is  altogether  unbounded  at  common  law,  and  is  limited 
in  those  cases  only  wherein  it  has  been  submitted  to  restraint 


by  act  of  parliament.  In  the  old  time  all  questions  of  precedence 
came  id  the  ordinary  course  of  things  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  of  chivalry,  in  which  the  lord  high  constable  and  earl 
marshal  presided  as  judges,  and  of  which  the  kings  of  arms, 
heralds  and  pursuivants  were  the  assessors  and  executive 
ofi&cers.  When,  however,  points  of  tmusual  moment  and  magni- 
tude happened  to  be  brought  into  controversy,  they  were 
occasionally  considered  and  dedded  by  the  sovereign  in  person, 
or  by  a  special  commission,  or  by  the  privy  cotmcU,  or  even  by 
the  parliament  itself.  But  it  was  not  until  towards  the  middle 
of  the  i6th  century  that  precedence  was  made  the  subject  of 
any  legislation  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term.^ 

In  X  539  an  act  "  for  the  pUdng  of  the  Lords  in  Parliament  " 
(31  Hen.  Vin.  c  xo)  was  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  king,  and 
by  it  the  relative  rank  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  of  the 
great  officers  of  sUte  and  the  household,  and  of  the  hierarchy 
and  the  peerage  was  definitely  and  definitively  ascertained.  In 
X  563  an  act  "  for  declaring  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  be  the  same" 
(S'EIiz.  c  x8)  also  declared  their  precedence  to  be  the  same. 
Questions  concerning  the  precedence  of  peers  are  mentioned 
in  the  Lords  Journals  4  &  5  Ph.  and  M.  and  39  Eliz.,  but  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  such  questions  were  often  referred  to  the 
commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  earl  marshal.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  the  House  of  Lords  considered  several  ques- 
tions of  precedency  and  objected  in  the  earl  of  Banbury's  case 
to  warrants  ovemiling  the  statute  of  31  Hen.  VUI.  In  1689  an 
act  "  for  enabling  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  to 
execute  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Ji^eeper  "  (i  Will 
and  Mary  c  ax)  gave  to  the  commissioners  not  being  peers  of 
the  realm  place  next  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
ind  to  the  speaker  place  next  to  the  peers  of  the  realm.  In 
X707  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland  (6  Anne  c.  Ji)  provided 
that  all  peers  of  Scothmd  should  be  peers  of  Great  Britain*  and 
should  have  rank  immediately  after  the  peers  of  the  like  degrees 
in  England  at  the  time  of  the  union  and  before  all  peers  of  Great 
Britain  of  the  like  degrees  created  after  the  imion.  In  x8oo  the 
Act  of  Union  with  Ireland  (39  &  40  Geo.  III.  c.  67)  provided 
that  the  lords  spiritual  of  Ireland  should  have  rank  iminediately 
after  the  k>rds  spiritual  of  the  same  degree  in  Great  Britain,  and 
that  the  lords  temporal  of  Ireland  shotdd  have  rank  immediately 
after  the  lords  temporal  of  the  same  degree  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  time  of  the  union,  and  further  that  "  peerages  of  Ireland 
created  after  the  union  should  have  precedence  with  peerages 
of  the  United  Kingdom  created  after  the  union  according  to 
the  dates  of  their  creation."  At  different  times  too  during  the 
current  century  several  statutes  have  been  passed  for  the  r^orm 
and  extension  of  the  judicial  organization  which  have  very 
materially  affected  the  precedence  of  the  judges,  more  especially 
the  Judicature  Act  of  X873  (36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66),  under  which 
the  lords  justices  of  appeal  and  the  justices  of  the  High  Court 
now  receive  their  appointments.  But  the  statute  of  Henry  VUI. 
"  for  the  placing  of  the  Lords  "  still  remains  the  only  leg^tive 
measure  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  deal  directly  and 
systematically  with  any  large  and  important  section  of  the  scale 
of  general  precedence;  and  the  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
ranking  of  the  sovereign's  immediate  kindred  whether  lineal  or 
collateral,  the  principal  ministers  of  the  Crown  and  court,  and 
both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  members  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
is  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes  what  it  was  made  by  that 
statute  nearly  350  years  ago.  Where  no  act  of  parliament  applies 
precedence  is  determined  either  by  the  willand  pleasure  of  the  sov- 
ereign or  by  what  is  accepted  as  '*  ancient  usage  and  established 

>  Ample  materials  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  curiosity  of  those 
who  are  desirous  of  investigating  the  history  of  precedence  under  its 
wider  and  more  remote  aspects  will  be  found  in  such  writers  as 
Selden  or  Macken^.  together  with  the  authorities  quoted  or  referred 
to  by  them :  Selden,  TitUs  of  Honor,  pt.  iL  p.  740  seq.  (London,  1672) ; 
Mackenzie.  ObstrvaHons  uPon  The  Laws  and  Customs  of  Nations  as  to 
Precedency  (Edinburgh,  1080;  and  also  reprinted  in  Guillim,  Display 
of  Heraldry,  6th  ed.,London,  1724). 

•For  the  parliamentary  righu  of  Scottish  peers  see  article 
Pbbragb. 
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istom."  Of  the  aoverdga's  will  and  pleasure  the  appropri- 
ate method  of  annottncement  is  by  wairant  under  the  sign- 
manual,  or  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  But,  although 
the  Crown  has  at  all  periods  very. frequently  conceded spedal 
privileges  of  rank  and  place  to  particular  persons,  its  interference 
with  the  scale  of  general  precedence  has  been  rare  and  eicep- 
tional.  In  1540  it  was  provided  by  warrant  from  Henry  VIII. 
that  certain  officers  of  the  housdiold  therein  named  should 
precede  the  secretaries  of  state  when  and  if  they  were  under 
the  degree  ot  barons.^  In  x6xa  James  I.  directed  by  letters 
patent,  not  without  long  and  elaborate  argument  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  that  baronets,  then  newly  created,  should  be  ranked 
after  the  younger  sons  of  viscounts  and  barons,  and  that  a 
number  of  political  and  judicial  functionaries  should  be  ranked 
between  knights  of  the  Garter  and  such  knights  bannerets  as 
should  be  made  by  the  sovereign  in  person  "  under  his  standard 
displayed  in  an  army  royal  in  open  war."*  Four  years  later 
he  further  directed,  also  by  letters  patent,  that  the  sons  of 
baronets  and  their  wives  and  the  daughters  of  baronets  should 
be  placed  before  the  sons  of  knights  and  their  wives  and  the 
daughters  of  knights  "  of  what  degree  or  order  soever."*  And 
again  in  1620  the  same  king  commanded  by  warrant  "  after 
solemn  argument  before  his  majesty  "  that  the  younger  sons  of 
earls  should  precede  knights  of  the  privy  council  and  knights 
of  the  Garter  not  being  "barons  or  of  a  higher  degree."^  If 
we  add  to  these  ordinances  the  provisions  Elating  to  precedence 
contained  in  the  statutes  of  several  of  the  orders  of  knighthood 
which  since  then  have  been  instituted  or  reconstructed,  we  shall 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  the  interpositions 
of  the  sovereign  with  regard  to  the  ruik  and  place  of  classes 
as  distinguished  from  individuals.  Of  "ancient  usage  and 
established  custom  "  the  records  of  the  College  of  Arms  furnish 
the  fullest  and  most  trustworthy  evidence.  Among  them  in 
particular  there  is  a  collection  of  eariy  tables  of  precedence 
which  were  published  by  authority  at  intervals  from  the  end  of 
the  X4th  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  and  to  which  peculiar 
weight  has  been  attached  by  many  successive  generations  of 
heralds.  On  them,  indeed,  as  illustrative  of  and  supplementary 
to  the  action  of  parliament  and  the  Crown,  all  subsequent  tables 
of  precedence  have  been  in  great  measure  founded.  The  oldest 
is  the  "Order  of  All  Estates  of  Nobles  and  Gentry,"  prepared 
apparently  for  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  in  1399,  under  the 
supervision  of  Ralph  Nevill,  earl  of  Westmorland  and  earl 
marshal;  and  the  next  is  the  "  Order  of  All  Sutes  of  Worship 
and  Gentry,"  prepared,  as  announced  in  the  heading,  for  the 
coronation  of  Heiiry  VI.  in  1429,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
lord  protector  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  eari 
marshal,  John  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk.  Two  more  are  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  were  severally  issued  by  John 
Tiptoft,  earl  of  Worcester  and  lord  high  consuble,  in  1467,  and 
by  Anthony  Widvile,  Eari  Rivers  and  k>rd  high  consuble,  in 
X479.  The  latent  is  commonly  and  shortly  known  as  the  "  S^es 
Ordinum,"  and  was  drawn  up  by  a  special  commission  presided 
over  by  Jasper  Tudor,  duke  of  Bedford,  it  is  presumed  for 
observance  at  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of 
York  in  X486.  To  these  may  be  added  the  "  Order  for  the 
Placing  of  Lords  and  Ladies,"  taken  at  a  grand  entertainment 
given  by  command  of  Henry  VIII.  at  the  king's  manor-house  of 
Richmond  in  x  5  20  by  Charles  Somerset,  earl  of  Worcester,  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  household,  to  the  French  ambassador, 
Olivier  de  la  Vemade,  seigneur  de  la  B&tie;  the  "  Precedency 
of  All  Estates,"  arranged  in  1594  by  the  commissioners  for 

*  Quoted  by  Sir  Charles  Young  from  SlaU  Papers:  pubUslud  by 
Authority  (410, 1830).  p.  633,  in  Pfwy  Cotmcilhrs  and  timr  Prtudnee 
(1850),  p.  15. 

*  Patent  Rolls,  loth  Jac.  pt  x.  mem.  8.  It  is  commonly  stated 
that  the  bannerets  here  referred  to  could  be  made  by  the  prince  of 
Wales  as  well  as  by  the  king.  But  the  privilege  was  conferred  by 
James  I.  on  Henry,  the  then  prince  of  Wales,  only  (Selden,  Titles  of 


Honor,  pt.  ii.  p.  750). 

^tn  jac,  part  ii. 


mem.  34:    Selden.  Titles  of  Honor, 


•Ibid.,  I4tl 
part  ii.  p.  753. 

« Cited  by  Sir  Charles  Young.  Order  t^  Preceienee,  with  AutkoriHes 
awd  Remarks,  p.  37  (London,  1851). 


executing  the  office  of  earl  marshal;  and  the  "  Roll  of  the  King's 
Majesty's  most  Royal  Proceeding  through  London  "  from  the 
Tower  to  Whitehall  on  the  eve  of  the  coronation  of  James  I., 
also  arranged  by  the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
earl  marshal.  On  many  isolated  points,  too,  of  more  or  less 
importance,*  special  declaratory  decisions  have  been  .from  tiixw 
to  time  propounded  by  the  earls  marshal,  their  substitutes  and 
deputies;  for  example,  in  X594,  when  the  younger  sons  of  dukes 
were  placed  before  viscounts;  in  1625,  when  the  rank  of  knights 
of  the  Bath  and  their  wives  was  fixed;  and  in  16x5  and  X677, 
when  the  eldest  sons  of  the  younger  sons  of  peers  were  pla^ 
before  the  eldest  sons  of  knights  and  of  baronets.  It'is  from 
these  miscellaneous  sources  that  the  precedence  among  others 
of  all  peeresses,  the  eldest  sons  and  their  wives  and  the  daughters 
of  all  peers,  and  the  younger  sons  and  their  wives  of  all  dukes, 
marquesses  and  earls  is  ascertained  and  established.  And 
further,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  continuity  of  practice  and 
disposing  of  minor  questions  not  otherwise  and  more  condusively 
set  at  rest,  the  official  programmes  and  accounts  preserved  by 
the  heralds  of  different  public  solemnities  and  processions,  such 
as  coronations,  royal  marriages,  sute  fimerals,  national  thanks- 
givings and  so  on,  have  always  been  considered  to  be  of  great 
historical  and  technical  value.* 

i,~^eneral  Precedence  of  Men. 

The  sovereign;  (i)  prince  of  Wales;  (2)  younger  sons  of  the 
sovereign;  (3)  grandsons  of  the  sovereign;  (4)  brothers  of  the 
sovereign;  (5)  uncles  of  the  sovereign;  (6)  nephews  of  the  sover- 
eign;* (7)  ambassadors;  (8)  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  primate 
of  all  England;  (9)  brd  hi|^  chancellor  of  Great  Britain  or  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal;  (xo)  archbishop  of  York,  primate  qf 
England;^  (11)  prime  minister;  (xs)  brd  high  treasurer  of  Great 

•Selden.  TUki  of  Himor,  pt.  11.  p.  753. 

'  The  pr&cKienet  of  Ui#  members  of  tte  royaJ  Family  dqiends  oa 
tlitsr  rcl.inonthip  to  iht  ndgning  Mverci^n  ^ndnotofiiheirrelatioo- 
sli  .  : .  af  the  piredecetBor*  of  the  ragfunff  wifltrtf^a.    It  is  pro- 

vi  s  1  Htri.  VIM.  c.  10 tb:it  no  pefBn,  "  CMtpt  cmW  the  Kind's 

cfc  . .  I'Viall  Iiavt  nUce  '*  at  the  sidt  cif  tht  Cloth  of  Estate  in  the 
Pftrji.! merit  Chamber,  '  and  thai  "  the  Kin^'iSoAitht  King's  Brother, 
the  King's  Nrphew,  or  the  King's  Brother**  or  Sister' t^ons,"  shall 
have  pbcc  befflrt  all  pttlales,  ^cit  ofiic^r^  of  state  and  pKrtfs.  Lcftl 
Chief  Justice  Cokf  wa*  of  oi^injioii  thai  the  kiag'«  nephew  meant  the 
longs  grandsonyjf  rn^pms  {}n4Hivffj.  vol,  iv,  ch.  77).  Butj  as  Mr  Justice 
Bliclcftonc  5a.y^,  "  under  the  description  of  the  Rin^'i  childxen  bis 

Eandsons  (tn;  held  to  be  included  without  having  recourse  to  Sir 
Iward Cokp*a interpretatiQn of  nephew  **  {Ci>mmtniantt^v<iLi.dh.4i» 
Bi-iida,  if  ^randion  l9  to  be  undentoodby  nephew^  the  Itri rig's nando 

son    would    r-ii'    ftl  iJ"-'''    ifli'T    lli.i    Hn.-.-'--;    l.r^iVnr         1"K,-.    r.rififl*  of  VValCS 

is  not  fl[x..''''  ....  ing  of  the 

Lofdn  ";  but,  j^^, ,  =.  viLLUit:  u — ^.^  _-  vh_  Lij^dam  of  the 

sovereign,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Crown,  he  is  ranked  next  to  the 
sovereign  or  the  aueen-consort.  With  the  exception  of  the  priaoe  of 
Wales,  all  the  msJe  relations  of  the  aovereien  are  ranked  first  in  the 
order  of  their  degrees  of  consanguinity  with  him  or  her,  and  seomdly, 
in  the  order  of  their  proximity  to  the  succestnon  to  the  Crown ;  thus 
the  members  of  the  several  groups  into  which  the  royal  family  b 
divided  take  precedence  according  to  their  own  seniority  and  the 
seniority  of  their  fathers  or  mothers,  the  .sons  of  the  sons  or  Iwothers 
of  the  sovereign  being  preferred  to  the  sons  of  the  dauehters  or  sistetm 
of  the  sovereign  among  the  sovereign's  grandsons  and  nephews. 

f  By  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  the  king's  vicegerent  "  for  good  and 
due  ministration  of  |u8tice  in  all  causes  and  cases  touching  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  "  is  placed  immediately  before  the  ard»- 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  The  omce  of  vicegerent  or  vicar-eenersl  was 
then  neld  bv  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell,  afterwards  ean  of  Essex, 
together  with  that  of  lord  privy  sesl.  and  it  was  never  conferred  on 
any  other  person.  By  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland  the  archbishc^ 
of  Ireland  had  place  next  to  the  archbishops  of  England,  and  if 
consecrated  before  and  not  after  the  disesubfishment  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland  they  retain  this  position  under  the  Irish  Church  Act  of 
X869.  At  the  coronation  of  William  IV.  the  lord  chanoeOor  of 
Ireland  walked  next  after  the  lord  chancellor  of  Great  Britain  and 
before  the  lord  president  of  the  council  and  lord  nrivy  seal  In 
Ireland,  if  he  is  a  peer  he  has  precedence  between  the  archbishops 
of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  and  if  he  is  not  a  peer  after  the  archbishop 
of  Dubhn.  But.  except  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  precedence  of 
the  lord  chancellor  of  Great  Britain  or  the  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal  is  the  same  whether  he  is  a  peer  or  a  commoner.  The  lord 
keeper  has  the  same  precedence  as  the  lord  chancellor  under  5  Etiz. 
c  18.  But  the  last  appointment  to  the  lord  keepership  wai  that 
of  Sir  Robert  Henley,  afterwards  Lord  Henley,  lord  chancellor,  and 
eari  of  Northington.ini  757,  and  the  office  is  not  likely  to  be  revived. 
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BnUun;(x3)  lordpresidentof  the  privy  council;  (14)  lordlieeperof 
tiie  privy-seal;*  (15)  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England; (16)  lord 
high  constable  of  England;  (17)  earl  marshal;  (18)  lord  high 
admiral;  (19)  lord  steward  of  the  household;  (30)  lord  chambor- 
iaid  of  the  household;'  above  peers  of  their  own  degree;  (21) 
dukes;*  (32)  marquesses;  (33)  dukes'  eldest  sons;*  (24)  earls; 
(2s)  marquesses'  eldest  sons;  (36)  dukes'  younger  sons;  (37) 
viacotmts;  (28)  earb'  eldest  sons;  (j^)   marqucssa*  jouiiger 

*  The  lord  pre-idi:nt  of  tht  coutwiil  and  the  lord  privy  sciJ,  M  they 
are  peers,  are  pLicKt  by  31  Hcft,  VIM  c.  10  Mort  ah  dukcf  tJicept 
dokes  related  c<  \\.--  ^At-njign  in  one  or  othvr  of  the  tlL-^n-'ifs  of 
consanguinity  f  - .  ■"  ^^  in  the  art.  Add,  ti^ict  the  holder^  of  these 
cthcm  nave  oe  <:  n  I  arc  nlwayt  pteri,  xh^t^r  proper  precede ncu  if 
they  are  comm^'ru  r^  h::'-  nr^'cr  Kth  ilrt*,'riTitned, 

«  It  u  providi  4  h\-  }i  I  In  VrJl-  c,  10  that  "  lh<?  Great  Chambcr- 
laixi.theConst«M^\  tIk  ^^.L^4l;lL  the  LonJ  A  rim  Ira!,  the  Grand  Master 
or  Lord  Stewar^^  and  the  Kin^''^  Chun].*  rl.iin  -^hjilJ  sit  ond  bept.  :ed 
after  the  Lord  Privy  Se^l  in  Tii.inrf.r  .m.!  !.:iti  lulbwiogi  th&i  ;■  to 
•ay.  every  one  tjf  them  ihall  m(  .im.I  I..-  j.l.ni-,!  ,l1.i.\i^  all  other  [nrr-jn- 
ages  being  of  tii'.-  simij-  t^Mt'  ?^  r  Jl  £;?»  r^  Omc  thty  ?h^l1  happ'  to 
be  of,  that  b  to  -j>'  tht  Gr.  At,  rh^imli-rlsm  fir^st,  the  C>]n*tab1f  i  xt, 
the  Marshal  third,  tlu-  L.inJ  Adimr.jl  tht  fouriK,  the  GninrJ  5]  ;  tcr 
or  Lord  Steward  iht  tiLtli,  anri  iW  King'i  Chamberbin  the  m^:  1." 
The  office  Of  lord  high  steward  ol  [Zn^fSand,  ihin  under  attains]  , ,  is 
not  mentiooed  in  tfie  act  fur  ihe  plarLrig  of  the  1^3 rds,  "  bccau  !  it 
was  intended,"  Lord  Chief  Ju=Tlte  Coke  say*.  "  that  when  rh-  jsc 
of  him  should  be  ncccuary  he  dipyld  nat  toduTt  longer  th-in  hti^  :■:  e" 
ilnsL.  W.  77).  Bui  U  pna>;  be  ncfted  that,  wheri  hisofsirci^  r  :  led 
out  of^abeyaticc  Tor  conanaiiorL^  or  triab  by  the  hlou^e  of  Lotti^-.  ;he 
ford  h^  steward  U  the  ercatc^t  of  all  (tbe  great  offiters  of  f.t'<i  in 
England.  The  office  or  lord  gre^it  ehamberlain  of  Engbn  is 
heteditary  in  tlie  ct>heiri  of  ihe  la.at  dulce  of  Anratier^  who  inh*  r  ;ed 
it  from  the  De  \'ere»r  earla  of  Oitford^  In  whoie  Une  k  had  desc. .  led 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The  office  of  lord  high  con^tar.].  of 
Eoglandf  also  under  attainder,  is  called  out  of  abcviince  for  nd 
pendiog  corona  [Fon»  onty.  The  office  of  earl  marahal  is  hcref^r  uy 
in  the  Howards  dulces  of  Norfolk,  premier  duJcci  and,  a  earl  of 
Arundel,  premier  v^rh  of  f^^nKbnd.  under  rt  trrant  in  ^jwci.il  tail  ;  ale 
from  Charles  II.  ux  iCj^,  li.*,  ^.7.^^  ui  lurJ  hi^h  Juiiiii^;,  ;.i,.c  *;he 
office  of  lord  high  treasurer,  is  practically  extinct  as  a  dignity.  Since 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  there  has  been  only  one  lord  high  admiral, 
namely,  Wilham,  duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV..  for  a 
few  months  in  the  Canning  administration  of  1837.  f  he  lord  steward 
and  the  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household  are  always  peers,  and 
have  seldom  been  under  the  decree  of  earls.  We  may  here  remark 
that  both  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Acts  of  Union  make  no  reference 
to  the  precedence  of  the  great  officers  of  state  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
N<^  to  mention  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  is  by  birth  steward  of  Scot- 
land, tbe  taul  of  Shrewsbury  is  hereditary  great  seneschal  of  Ireland ; 
tbe  duke  of  Argyll  is  hereditary  master  of  the  household:  the  earl 
ol  Errol  is  hereditary  lord  high  constable  of  Scotland:  but  what 
pl^xs  they  are  entitled  to  in  the  scale  of  eeneral  precedence  is  alto- 
gether doubtful  and  uncertain.  In  Ireund  the  great  seneschal 
ranks  after  the  lord  chancellor  if  he  is  a  commoner,  and  after  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin  if  the  lord  chancellor  is  a  peer,  and  in  both 


after  the  members  of  the  royal  family.  At  every  coronation  from 
that  of  George  III.  to  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  lord  high  constable 
ol  Scotland  has  been  placed  next  to  the  earl  marshal  of  England. 
and,  although  no  rank  has  been  assigned  on  these  occasions  to  the 
hereditary  great  seneschal  of  Ireland,  the  lord  high  constabk  of 
Ireland  appointed  for  the  ceremony  has  been  at  all  or  most  of  them 
placed  next  to  the  lord  high  constable  of  Scotland.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  however,  that  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  writing  when  lord 
advocate  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  says  that  "the 
Constable  and  Marischal  take  not  place  as  Officers  of  the  Crown  but 
according  to  their  creation  as  Earls,"  and  he  moreover  expresses 
the  opinion  that  "  it  seems  very  strange  that  these  who  ride  upon 
the  lung's  right  and  left  hand  when  he  returns  from  his  Pariiaments 
and  who  gusird  the  Pariiament  itself,  and  the  Honours,  should  have 
no  precedency  by  their  offices  '*  (Observations,  &c.,  p.  35.  in  Guillim's 
Display  of  HtraUry,  p.  461  seq. ;  but  see  also  Wood- Douglas,  Peerage 
efScoiand.  L  557). 

*  Both  Sir  Cnailes  Young  and  Sir  Bernard  Burke  place  "  Dukes  of 
the  Bbod  Royal  "  before  dukes,  their  eldest  sons  before  marquesses, 
and  their  younger  sons  before  marouesses'  eldest  sons.  In  the 
"  Ancient  Tables  of  Precedence,"  whicfi  we  have  already  cited,  dukes 
of  the  blood  royal  are  always  ranked  before  other  dukes,  and  in  most 
of  them  their  eldest  sons  and  in  some  of  them  their  younger  sons  are 
placed  in  a  corresponding  order  of  precedence.  But  in  this  connexion 
the  words  of  the  act  for  the  placing  of  the  Lords  are  perfealy  plain 
and  unambiguous:  "  All  Dukes  not  aforementioned.'*  i.e.  all  except 
only  such  as  shall  happen  to  be  the  king's  son.  the  king's  brother, 
the  king's  uncle,  the  king's  nephew,  or  the  king's  brother  s  or  sister's 
son.  "  Marquesses,  Earls.  Viscounts  and  Barons,  not  having  any  of 
tbe  offices  aforesaid,  shall  sit  and  be  placed  after  their  ancienty  as 


sons;  (30)  bishops;  (31)  barons;*  (32)  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  (33)  commissioners  of  the  great  seal;'  (34)  treasurer 
of  the  household;  (35)  comptroller  of  the  household;  (36)  master 
of  the  horse;  (37)  vice-chamberlain  of  the  household;  (38) 
secretaries  of  state;'  (39)  viscounts'  eldest  sons;  (4d)  earls' 
younger  sons;  (41)  barons'  eldest  sons;  (42)  knighU  of  the 
Garter;*  (43)  privy  councillors;*  (44)  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
(45)  chancellor  cf  U  -.  duchy  of  Lancaster;  (46)  brd  chief 
it  hath  U-crt  L. ,  -:  I.  n.-i  ■'  As  Lord  ChieJ  justice  Coke  and  Mr 
Jui^iLi:  Blick^t  rrir-  i.i.^  r^r,  the  degrees  of  con&ang^uinity  *jthi  the 
sovii^relign  to  which  pmcirderffie  is  given  by  ti  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10  arc 
the  4a  me  ai>  th^c  wiihin  which  it  wat  made  hi^h  treaion  by  a  a  Hen, 
VI IL  c  lii  for  any  nuan  to  contract  marri,iEe  without  the  consctit 
of  the  kin^,  Qu«n  Victoria,  by  letters  «tent  under  the  great  teal 
in  1865,  ordatfii^d  that,  "  besides  the  children  of  Soverei^ni  of  these 
realm »,  the  children  of  the  Boni  of  any  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Grest 
Br  r  bi>  and  IrtUod  iJuill  have  and  at  all  times  hold  and  enjoy  the 
St;  -t  attribute  of  '  Ro)'4l  Highness '  with  their  tsiLilar  dignity 
of  ice  or  PrinccM  pn^fixt^  to  thtir  rrspective  ChristLin  nan^en, 
or  ii  thdr  other  titles  pf  honou//'  Bui,  notwithstanding  thii. 
th  I  jnk  and  pbct  are  ft  ill  eovcrned  by  the  act  for  the  pUeing  of 
th  nifi.  Thif  duke  of  Ctimoerlsnd  has  no  precedence  as  a  cousin 
of  klag^  beiitft  the  grandson  of  a  san  of  George  111.  and  would 
no  a  "  RoyarHseline**"'  at  aU  if  his  father  had  not  been,  like 
hii  iridfathcTn  ting  of  HaisQvef.  In  Garitri  R&U  of  the  Lords 
Si  .  ]J  fl«d  TtMpiiral,  the  ofhcial  Ma  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
du  "i  Cumberland  t§  entered  in  the  prteedenct  of  hta  dukedom 
aft  I  he  duke  of  Northumberland.  Lfnder  the  combined  operation 
of  '  ict  for  the  placing  of  the  Lords  and  the  Act«  of  Union  with 
Sc  nd  tart.  ;i^)  and  with  Ireland  [art.  4),  peep*  of  the  same  degtrei» 
as  a^,  marqueMea,  eartt,  vivountft  and  barons,  severally,  have 
pr  .nee  according  to  priority  in  the  creation  of  their  re^^pective 
pe  .■^.  But  fM.-eraeei  of  Engtand  created  beJort  1^07  precede 
pe  ..^-^  of  Scotbrtd  created  before  1707^  peerage*  of  Great  Britritin 
en  j  between  1707  and  tBoi  precede  peeraeea  of  ItcUnd  created 
be  ■  I  Sot,  and  peerg^gcs  of  Ireland  createa  before  iftoj  pnecttle 
pe  -  s  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  freCand  created  after  iBor^ 
wl  r-ilee  precedence  in  common.  The  relatix-e  precedence  ol  the 
m<  <  ?§  of  the  hiou«  of  Lords,  including  the  reprewntative  pe«rs 
of  I  Izind  and  IrL-landn  is  officially  iet  forth  in  Garter' i  roit^  which 
is  .  Lred  by  the  Garter  king  of  armfl  at  the  commencement  of  each 
se^  1  f.  oF  parliament »  that  of  the  Scottish  peers  generalEy  in  the 
I/m.  j-j  Hfllf,  and  that  of  the  Irish  pttr*  generally  in  Uisier i  flott^  a 
ret'.ri]  which  is  under  the  charge  of  and  is  periodie«lly  corrected 
by  '111!  I'liter  kins  of  arms.  The  Uniin  Rflll  i'  fm-r^if^  on  the 
'*  I.^  LTi.ii't  ni  Ranking"  pronountefJ  and  pron  '   '  .    a  rojral 

coRimi&Gion  in  ito&,  wbicb.  in  the  words  of  au  ciTuxii^ni  .autbont/ 
in  such  matters,  "  was  adopted  at  once  as  the  roll  of  the  peers  in 
Parliament,  convention  and  all  public  meetings,  and  continued  to 
be  called  uninterruptedly  with  such  alterations  upon  it  as  judgments 
of  the  Court  of  Session  upon  appeal  in  modification  of  the  precedency 
of  certain '  peers  rendered  necessary,  with  the  omission  of  such 
dignities  as  became  extinct  and  with  the  addition  from  time  to 
time  of  newly  created  peerages— down  to  the  last  sitting  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  on  the  ist  of  May  1707  "  (The  Earldom  of  Mar, 
&c..  by  the  earl  of  Crawford  (25th)  and  Balcarres  (8th),  ii.  16). 

*  Eldest  sons  of  peers  of  any  given  degree  are  of  the  same  rank  as, 
but  are  to  be  placed  immediately  after,  peers  of  the  first  degree  under 
that  of  their  fathers;  and  the  younger  sons  of  peers  of  any  given 
degree  are  of  the  same  rank,  but  are  to  be  placed  after  peers  of  the 
second  degree  and  the  eldest  sons  of  peers  of  the  first  degree  under 
that  of  their  fathers. 

*  Secretaries  of  state,  if  they  are  barons,  precede  all  other  barons 
under  31  Hen.  VI 1 1,  c.  10.  But  if  they  are  ol  any  higher  degree  their 
rank  is  not  influenced  by  their  officiaf  position. 

'Under  i  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  31,  being  the  only  commissioners 
for  the  execution  of  any  office  who  have  precedence  asngned  to 
them. 

'  The  officers  of  the  household  who,  under  Henry  VIII.'s  warrant 
of  1540,  precede  the  secretaries  of  state  have  been  for  a  long  time 
always  peers  or  the  sons  of  peers,  with  personal  rank  higher,  and 
usually  far  higher,  than  their  official  rank.  The  practical  result  is, 
seeing  also  that  the  great  seal  is  only  very  rarely  indeed  in  commission, 
that  the  secretaries  of  state,  when  they  are  commoners  whose  personal 
precedence  is  below  a  baron's,  have  official  precedence  immediately 
after  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  principal  secretaries, 
for  so  they  are  all  designated,  are  officially  equal  to  one  another  in 
dignity,  and  are  placed  an)iong  themselves  iaccording  to  seniority 
of  appointment. 

•  DurinE  more  than  two  centuries  only  one  commoner  has  been 
indebted  for  his  precedence  to  his  election  into  the  order,  and  that 
was  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  minister,  who  at  the  coronation  of 
George  II.  in  1737  was  placed  as  a  knight  of  the  Garter  immediately 
before  privy  councillors.  The  pfopcr  precedence  of  both  knights  of 
the  Thistle  and  knights  of  St  Patrick  is  undecided. 

•  Privy  councillors  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland  take  precedence 
in  common  according  to  priority  of  admission.  The  chancellors  of 
the  exchequer  and  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  lord  chief  justice 
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justice  of  England;  (47)  master  of  the  rolls;  (48)  lords  justices 
of  appeal;*  (49)  judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice;*  (50) 
knights  bannerets  made  by  the  sovereign  in  person;  (51)  vis- 
counts' younger  sons;  (52)  barons*  younger  sons;  (53)  sons  of 
lords  of  appeal;'  (54)  baronets;*  ($$)  knights  bannerets  not 
made  by  the  sovereign  in  person;  (56)  knights  of  the  first  class 
of  the  Bath,  the  Star  of  India,  St  Michael  and  St  George;* 
(57)  the  Indian  Empire,  the  Royal  Victorian  Order;  (58)  knights 
of  the  second  class  of  the  Bath,  the  Star  of  India,  and  St  Michael 
and  St  George;*  other  orders  K.C.I.E.,  &c.;(59)  knights  bache- 
lors;' (60)  sons  of  commanders  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order; 
(6x)  judges  of  county  courts;*  (62)  eldest  sons  of  the  jrounger 
sons  of  peers;  (63)  baroneU'  eldest  sons;  (64)  knights'  eldest 
sons;  (65)  baronets'  younger  sons;  (66)  knights' younger  sons;* 

of  England,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  the  lords  justices  of  appael 
are  always  members  of  the  privy  council,  and  have  rank  and  place 
as  privy  councillors,  if  they  are  not  also  peers. 

*  The  lords  justices  of  appeal  have  precedence  among  themselves 
according  to  seniority  of  appointment.  Until  recently  they  were 
precedeaby  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas  and  the  lord 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  (divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice). 
But  under  existing  arrangements  these  offices  have  fallen  into  abey- 
ance, although  they  have  not  been  formally  abolished.  The  vice- 
chancellors  used  to  follow  the  lords  justices  of  appeal;  but;  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  still  one  vice-chancellor  remaining,  the  office 
of  vice-chancellor  is  extinct  and  will  altogether  disappear  on  his 
decease.  In  Ireland  all  these  offices  are  in  existence,  but  they  have 
no  precedence  allotted  to  them  in  England;  as  the  judges  holding 
them  are  invariably  privy  councillors,  however,  they  are  ranked 
accordingly.  And  it  is  tfie  same  with  regard  to  the  lord  justice- 
general  and  the  lord  justice<lerk  in  Scotland. 

'  The  judges  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  lustke  are 
ranked  together  according  to  seniority  of  appointment.  Neither  the 
senators  of  the  College  01  Justice  in  Scotland  nor  the  judges  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  High  Court  in  Ireland  have  any  precedence 
in  England.  The  precedence  of  the  Scottish  judges  among  them- 
selves IS  settled  by  a  royal  warrant  of  Nisbet  in  his  System  of  Heraldry. 
The  precedence  of  the  Irish  judges  among  themselves  is  the  same 
as  the  precedence  of  the  English  judges  among  themselves  used  to 
be  before  the  offices  of  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas  and  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer  were  suspended. 

■By  warrants  ot  the  30th  of  March  1898,  although  lords  of 
appeal  rank  with  hereditary  barons  in  order  of  creation,  their  sons 
stand  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

*  It  is  a  question  whether  baronets  ought  or  ought  not  to  have 
precedence,  like  peers,  according  as  they  are  of  England.  Scotland. 
Great  Britain.  Ireland  or  the  United  Kingdom.  Baronets  are 
not  referred  to  in  either  the  Scottish  or  the  Irish  Act  of  Union; 
and  Sir  Bernard  Burke  contends  that,  since  the  Acts  of  Union  are 
silent  with  regard  to  them,  they  are  still  entitled  to  whatever  pre- 
cedence was  originally  conferred  on  them.  He  therefore  places 
the  whole  body  of  the  baronets  together  in  the  order  merely  of  the 
dates  of  their  several  creations,  and  in  this  he  appears  to  us  to  have 
both  law  and  reason  on  his  side. 

*  These  knights  connst  of  srand  crosses  of  the  first,  grand 
commanders  of  the  second,  and  grand  crosses  of  the  third  order, 
and  have  precedence  in  their  respective  orders  according  to  seniority 
of  creatwn.  By  the  sututes  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  as  revised 
in  1847,  it  is  orclained  that  the  knights  grand  crosses  are  to  be  placed 
"  next  to  and  immediately  after  baronets."  thus  superseding 
knights  bannerets  not  creatra  by  the  sovereign  in  person. 

'Knights  commanders  of  all  three  orders  are  placed  in  each 
order  according  to  seniority  of  creation. 

'  Knights  bachelors  are  ranked  together  according  to  seniority 
of  creation,  whether  they  are  made  by  the  sovereign  or  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

*  Royal  X.  Warrant  of  1884. 

*  The  sons  of  all  persons,  when  any  specified  rank  is  assigned  to 
them,  are  placed  in  the  precedence  of  their  fathers.  Eldest  sons 
of  the  younger  sons  of  peers  were  ranked  before  the  eldest  sons  of 
knights  by  order  of  the  eari  marshal,  the  i8th  of  March  161 5,  and 
before  the  eldest  sons  of  baronets  by  order  of  the  earl  marshal, 
the  6th  of  April  1677.  But  no  precedence  has  been  given  to  the 
younger  sons  of  the  younger  sons  of  peers,  although  jMecedence 
IS  given  to  the  younger  as  well  as  the  eldest  sons  of  baronets  and 
knights  b)[  James  I.  s  decree  of  1616.  Moreover,  no  precedence 
has  been  given  to  either  the  eldest  or  the  yrounger  sons  01  the  eldest 
sons  of  peers.  But  in  practice  this  omission  is  aenerally  disre- 
garded, and  the  children  of  the  eldest  sons  of  dukes,  marquesses 
and  earis.  at  all  events,  are  accorded  the  same  rank  and  titles 
which  they  would  have  if  their  fathers  were  actual  instead  of  quasi 
peers  of  the  degree  next  under  that  of  their  srandfathers.  Sir 
Charles  Young  says  that  "  by  decision  (Chap.  Coll.  Arms  of  1680)  if 
the  eldest  son  of  an  earl  died  in  his  father's  lifetime  leaving  a  son  and 
heir,  such  son  and  heir  during  the  life  of  the  earl  his  grandfather  is 


(67)  companions  of  the  Bath,  th^  Star  of  India,  St  Mkhad  and 
St  George  and  the  Indian  Empire; ■*  (68)  members  of  the  4th 
class  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order;  (69)  companions  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Order;  (70)  members  of  the  stb  dasa  of 
the  Royal  Victorian  Order;  (71)  esquires;"  (73)  gentkmea.'* 

2. — General  Precedence  of  Women 

The  Queen;**  (i)  queen  dowager;  (2)  princess  of  Wales; 
(3)  daughters  of  the  sovereign;  (4)  wives  of  the  sovereign's 
younger  sons;  (5)  granddaughters  of  the  sovereign;  (6)  wives 
of  the  sovereign's  grandsons;  (7)  sisters  of  the  sovereign:  (8) 
wives  of  the  sovereign's  brothers;  (9)  aunts  of  the  sovereign; 
(10)  wives  of  the  sovereign's  uncles;  (iz)  nieces  of  the  sovereign; 

entitled  to  the  same  place  and  precedence  as  was  doe  to  his  father :  so 
had  the  father  been  summoned  to  pariiament  as  the  eldest  son  of  a 
peer  the  grandson  would  succeed  to  the  dignity  even  during  the 
grandfather's  lifetime  "  {Order  of  Precedence,  p.  27).  And.  of  course, 
what  applies  to  the  grandson  and  heir  of  an  earl  applies  equally 
to  the  grandsons  and  heirs  of  dukes  and  marquesses.  But  the 
grandsons  and  heirs  of  viscounts  and  barons  are  differently  situated, 
and  have  neither  honorary  additions  to  their  names  nor  any  ascer- 
tained place  and  precedence  even  by  the  etiquette  of  society. 

**  Companions  are  members  of  the  third  class  of  the  first  three 
orders  and  the  only  members  of  the  fourth  order,  except  the 
sovereign  and  the  grand  master.  Sir  Charles  Young  and  Sir  Bernard 
Burke  concur  in  (uacing  the  companions  of  these  orders  before  the 
eldest  sons  of  the  younger  sons  01  peers,  on  the  ground  that  under 
their  statutes  they  are  entitled  to  precede  "all  Esquires  of  the 
Realm."  But  the  sons  of  peers  themselves — the  eldest  as  wcU 
as  the  younger — are  merely  esquires,  and  are  ranked  before,  and 
not  among,  other  esquires  oecause  they  have  a  particular  preced- 
ence of  their  own  assigned  to  them.  Similariy  the  eldest  coos 
of  the  younger  sons  of  peers  and  the  eldest  sons  of  baroneta  and  of 
knights  who  are  also  esquires,  and  likewise  the  younger  sons  of 
baronets  and  of  knights  who  are  not  esquires,  have  a  particular 
precedence  of  their  own  assigned  to  them.  All  of  them  are  placed 
before  esquires  as  a  specific  grade  in  the  scale  of  general  precedence. 
and  it  seems  clear  enough  that  it  is  before  esquires,  considered  as 
a  specific  grade,  that  the  companions  of  the  orders  ought  to  be  placed 
and  not  wfore  any  other  persons  who,  whether  they  are  or  a«e  not 
esquires,  have  a  definite  and  settled  rank  which  is  superior  to  that 
specific  grade  in  the  scale  of  general  precedence. 

"  It  appears  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  foOowiog 
persons  are  esquires  and  ought  to  be  so  described  in  all  legal  docu- 
ments and  processes:  first,  the  eldest  sons  of  peers  in  the  Ufetime 
of  their  fathers,  and  the  younger  sons  of  peers  both  in  and  after 
the  lifetime  of  their  fathers:  secondly,  the  eldest  sons  of  the  yoonger 
sons  of  peers  and  their  eldest  sons  in  perpetual  succession,  and  tne 
eldest  sons  of  baroneta  and  knights;  thirdly,  esquires  created 
with  or  without  the  grant  of  armorial  bearinn  by  the  sovereign: 
fourthly,  justices  of  the  peace,  barristers-at-law  and  mayors  01 
corporations;  and  fifthly,  tnoae  who  are  styled  esquires  in  patents, 
commissions  or  appointments  to  offices  under  the  Crown  in  the 
state,  the  household,  the  army  or  navy  and  elsewhere.  Sir  Bernard 
Burke  accords  precedence  to  serjeants-at-law  and  masters  in  lunacy, 
not  only  before  esquires  as  such,  but  also  before  the  companions 
of  the  orders  of  knighthood.  It  is,  however,  enough  to  observe 
with  regard  to  the  first,  since  no  more  of  them  are  to  be  created, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  extravagant  ixetensions  which  have  been  fre- 
quently urged  by  them  and  on  their  behalf,  "  they  have  not  in  the 
general  scale,"  as  Sir  Charles  Young  says,  "  any  ' 


when  under  the  degree  of  a  Knight  rank  only  as  1 
with  regard  to  the  second,  that  the  statute  8  &  9  Vict,  c  100.  on 
which  the  Ulster  king  of  arms  bases  their  claims,  simfrfy  provides 
that  they  "  shall  take  the  same  rank  and  precedence  as  the  masters 


in  ordinary  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,"  who  are  now  extinct, 
'*  apparently."  to  recur  to  Sir  Charies  Young,  "  «««tfti;«-r  »k»  ^..l. 
of  tfie  masters  without  defining  it."     "The 


the  rank 


'  apparently.' 
jf  the  mastei 

he  adds,  "  as  such  have  not  a  settled  place  in  the  order  of  general 
precedency  emanating  from  any  authonty  by  statute  or  otherwise  " 
lOrd€r  of  Precedenu,  p.  71).  Sir  Willum  Blackstone  says  that 
before  esquires  "  the  Heralds  rank  all  Colonels.  Serjcants-at-Law 
and  Doctors  in  the  three  learned  professions"  {Commentaries, 
vol.  i.  ch.  la).  But  the  only  foundation  tor  this  statemeilt  seems  to  be 
a  passage  in  Guillim.  which  is  obviously  without  any  authority. 

"  The  heralds  and  lawyers  are  agreed  that  gentlemen  are  those 
who.  by  inheritance  or  grant  from  the  Crown,  are  entitled  to  bear 
coat  armour  (see  Coke.  Jnst.  iv.  ch.  77;  Blackstone.  Cemm.  i.  ch.  la: 
Selden.  Titles  of  Honor,  pt.  ii.  ch.  8;  GuUlim,  Display  of  Heraldry, 
pt.  li.  ch.  26). 

"  The  queen-consort  is  the  second  personage  in  the  realm,  and 
has  precedence  of  the  queen-dowager.  But  the  husband  of  a  rein- 
ing c|ueen  has  no  rank  or  place  except  such  as  is  specially  accorded 
to  him  by  the  sovereign. 
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(x2)  wives  of  the  sovereign's  nephews;'  (13)  wives  of  dukes  of  ibe 
blood  royal;  (14)  duchesses;*  (15)  wives  of  eldest  sons  of  dukes  of 
the  bkwd  royal;  (16}  marchionesses;  (17)  wives  of  the  eldest 
sons  of  dukes;  (18)  dukes'  daughters;'  (xg)  countesses;  (20) 
wives  of  younger  sons  of  dukes  of  the  blood  royal ;  (  2 1 )  wives  of  the 
ddeUaonsof  marquesses;  (22)  marquesses'  daughters;  (23)  wives 
of  the  younger  sons  of  dukes;  (24)  viscountesses;  (25)  wives  of 
the  ddcst  sons  of  earls;  (26)  earls'  daughters »  (27)  wives  of  the 
younger  sons  of  marquesses;  (28)  baronesses;  (29)  wives  of  the 
ddesl  sons  of  viscounts;  (30)  viscounts'  daughters;  (31)  wives 
of  the  younger  sons  of  earls;  (32)  wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of 
barons;  ii^)  barons'  daughters;  (34)  maids  of  honour  to  the 
queen;*  (35)  wives  of  knights  of  the  Garter;  (36)  wives  of 
knights  bannerets  made  by  the  sovereign  in  person;  (37)  wives 
o(  the  younger  sons  of  viscounts;  (38)  wives  of  the  younger  sons 
of  barons;  (39)  baronets'  wives;  (40)  wives  of  knights  bannerets 
not  made  by  the  sovereign  in  person;  (41)  wives  of  knights  of 
the  Thistle;  (42)  wives  of  knights  of  St  Patrick;  (43)  wives  of 
knights  grand  crosses  of  the  Bath,  grand  commanders  of  the 
Star  of  India,  and  grand  crosses  of  St  Michael  and  St  George; 
(44)  wives  of  knights  commanders  of  the  Bath,  the  Star  of  India, 
and  St  Michael  and  St  George,  (4s)  knights  bachelors'  wives; 
(46)  wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  the  younger  sons  of  peers;  (47) 
daughters  of  the  younger  sons  of  peers;  (48)  wives  of  the  eldest 
son^  of  baronets;  (49)  baronets'  daughters;  (50)  wives  of  the 
eldest  sons  of  knights;  (51)  knights'  daughters;  (52)  wives  of 
the  younger  sons  of  baronets;  (53)  wives  of  the  younger  sons  of 
knights;*  (54)  wives  of  commanders  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order, 
coaipanions  of  the  Bath,  .the  Star  of  India,  St  Michael  and  St 
George,  and  the  Indian  Empire;  (55)  wives  of  members  of  the 
4lh  class  Royal  Victorian  Order;  (56)  wives  of  esquires;*  (57) 
gentlewomen;^ 

A  special  table  of  precedence  in  Scotland  b  regulated  by  a 
royal  warrant  dated  the  16th  of  March  1905,  and  a  special 
table  of  pr^edence  in  Ireland  was  set  forth  by  authority  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  (Jsin.  a,  1895).  Both  contain  errors  and 
will  probably  be  revised. 

Attentbn  to  the  foregoing  tables  will  show  that  general 
precedence  is  of  dififerent  kinds  as  well  as  of  several  degrees. 
It  is  first  either  personal  or  official,  and  secondly  either  substan- 
tive or  derivative.    Personal  precedence  belongs  to  the  royal 

*  There  is  no  act  of  parliament  or  ordinance  of  the  Crown  resu- 
Uting  the  precedence  of  the  female  members  of  the  royal  farouy. 
But  the  above  is  the  gradation  which  appears  to  have  become 
established  among  them,  and  follows  the  analog  supplied  by  the 
act  for  the  placing  of  the  lords  in  the  case  of  their  husbands  and 
brothers. 

*  Peeresses  in  their  own  right  and  peeresses  by  marriage  arc 
naked  together,  the  first  in  their  own  precedence  and  the  second 
in  the  precedence  of  their  husbands. 

'Among  the  daughters  of  peers  there  is  no  distinction  between 
the  eldest  and  the  younger  as  there  is  amon|(  the  sons  of  peers. 
Thetr  precedence  is  immediately  after  the  wives  of  their  eldest 
brothert.  and  several  degrees  above  the  wives  of  their  younger 
brothers.  They  are  placed  among  themselves  in  the  prKedence 
of  their  fathers.  But  the  daughter  of  the  premier  duke  or  baron 
lanb  after  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  junior  duke  or  baron. 

'  Maids  of  honour  to  the  queen  are  the  only  women  who  have 
anv  official  pi^ecedence.  They  have  the  style  or  title  of  honour- 
able, and  are  placed  immediately^  after  barons'  daughters  by  Sir 
Bernard  Burke,  the  rank  which  is  accorded  to  them  by  the  eti- 
quette of  society.  But  Sir  ChaHes  Young  does  not  assign  any 
pncedence  to  them,  and  we  do  not  know  on  what  authonty  the 
Ulster  king  of  arms  docs  so,  although  he  is  by  no  means  singular 
IB  the  course  he  has  taken. 

*The  wives  of  baronets  and  knights,  the  wives  of  the  eldest 
ions  and  the  daughters  of  the  younger  sons  of  peers,  and  the  wives  of 
the  sons  and  the  daughters  of  baronets  and  knights  are  all  placed 
«verally  in  the  precedence  of  their  respective  husbands,  husbands' 
tathers  and  fathers. 

• "  Esquire  "  and  "  gentleman  "  are  not  names  of  "  dignity  " 
wit  names  of  "  worship,"  and  esquires  and  gentlemen  do  not.  in 
tnctnesB,  convey  or  transmit  any  precedence  to  their  wives  or 
children  (see  Coke.  Inst.  ii..  "  Of  Additions,"  p.  667). 

'"And  generosus  And  unerosa  are  good  additions:  and  if  a 
^tlcwoman  be  named  Spinster  in  any  original  writ,  i.e.  appeal 
or  indictment,  she  may  abate  and  quash  the  same,  for  she  hath 
Ufood  right  to  that  addition  as  Baroness.  Viscountess.  Marchioness 
or  Dochess  have  to  theirs  "  (Coke,  Insi.  ii..  "Of  Additions,"  p.  668). 


family,  the  peerage  and  certain  specified  classes  of  the  com* 
monaJty.  Official  precedence  belongs  to  such  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  and  such  of  the  ministers  of  state  and  the  household 
as  have  had  rank  and  place  accorded  to  them  by  parliament  or 
the  Crown,  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  the 
members  of  the  privy  council  and  the  judicature.  Substantive 
precedence,  which  may  be  either  personal  or  official,  belongs  to 
all  those  whose  rank  and  place  are  enjoyed  by  them  indepen< 
dently  of  their  connexion  with  anybody  else,  as  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  lord  high  chancellor  or  the  lord  great 
chamberlain,  peers  and  peeresses,  baronets,  knights  and  some 
esquires.  Derivative  precedence,  which  can  only  be  personal, 
belongs  to  all  those  whose  rank  and  place  are  determined  by 
their  consanguinity  with  or  affinity  to  somebody  else,  as  the 
lineal  and  collateral  relations  of  the  sovereign,  the  sons,  daugh- 
ters and  daughters-in-law  of  peers  and  peeresses  in  their  own 
right,  and  the  wives,  sons,  daughters  and  daughters-in-law  of 
baronets,  knights  and  som'e  esquires.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  precedence  of  the  sovereign  is  at  once  official 
and  personal,  and  that  the  precedence  of  peeresses  by  marriage 
is  at  once  derivative  and  substantive.  In  the  case  of  the  sover- 
eign it  is  his  or  her  actual  tenure  of  the  office  of  king  or  queen 
which  regulates  the  rank  and  place  of  the  various  members  of 
the  royal  family,  and  in  the  case  of  peeresses  by  marriage, 
although  their  rank  and  place  are  derivative  in  origin,  yet  they 
are  substantive  in  continuance,  since  during  coverture  and  widow- 
hood peeresses  by  marriage  are  as  much  peeresses  as  peeresses  in 
their  own  right,  and  their  legal  and  political  status  is  precisely 
the  same  as  if  they  had  acquired  it  by  creation  or  inheritance. 

Bearing  the  above  definitions  and  explanations  in  mind,  the 
following  canons  or  rules  may  be  found  practically  useful: — 

1.  Anybody  who  is  entitled  to  both  personal  and  official 
precedence  is  to  be  placed  according  to  that  which  implies  the 
higher  rank.  If,  for  example,  a  baron  and  a  baronet  are  both 
privy  councillors,  the  precedence  of  the  first  is  that  of  a  baron 
and  the  precedence  of  the  second  is  that  of  a  privy  councillor. 
And  similarly,  except  as  hereafter  slated,  with  respect  to  the 
holders  of  two  or  more  personal  or  two  or  more  official 
dignities. 

2.  Save  in  the  case  of  the  sovereign,  official  rank  can  never 
supply  the  foundation  for  derivative  rank.  Hence  the  official 
precedence  of  a  husband  or  father  affords  no  indication  of  the 
personal  precedence  of  his  wife  or  children.  The  wives  and 
children,  for  example,  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord 
high  chancellor  or  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  do 
not  participate  in  their  official  rank  but  only  in  their  personal 
rank,  whatever  it  may  be. 

3.  Among  subjects  men  alone  can  convey  derivative  rank, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  daughters  and  sisters  of  the  sovereign, 
or  of  peeresses  in  theif  own  right.  But  no  man  can  acquire  any 
rank  or  place  by  marriage.  The  sons-in-law  or  brothers-in-law 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  husbands  of  peeresses  in  their  own  right 
have  as  such  no  precedence  whatever.  And  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  premier  duke  of  England,  unless  she  happens  ro  be 
also  a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  does  not  transmit  any  rank  or 
place  to  her  children. 

4.  Within  the  limits  of  the  peerage  derivative  rank  is  as  a 
rule  always  merged  in  personal,  as  distinguished  from  official, 
substantive  rank.  If,  for  example,  the  younger  son  of  a  duke  is 
created  a  baron  or  inherits  a  buony,  his  precedence  ceases  to  be 
that  of  a  duke's  younger  son  and  becomes  that  of  a  baron. 
But  where  the  eldest  son  of  a  duke,  a  marquess  or  an  earl  is 
summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  barony  of  his  father's, 
or  succeeds  as  or  is  created  a  baron,  he  is  still,  as  before,  "  com- 
monly called  "  by  some  superior  title  of  peerage,  as  marquess, 
earl  or  viscount,  and  retains  his  derivative  precedence  on  all 
occasions,  except  in  parliament  or  at  ceremonies  which  he  attends 
in  his  character  as  a  peer.  The  younger  sons  of  all  peers, 
however,  who  are  created  or  who  inherit  peerages — which  they 
often  do  under  special  limitations — are  everyiR'here  placed 
according  to  their  substantive  rank,  no  matter  how  Inferior  it 
may  be  to  their  derivative  rank.    But  if  the  son  of  a  duke  or  a 
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marquess,  whether  eldest  or  younger,  or  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl 
is  consecrated  a  bishop  his  derivative  rank  is  not  merged  in  his 
substantive  rank,  because  it  is  official,  and  his  derivative  and 
personal  rank  implies  the  higher  precedence.  Again,  the  daugh- 
ters of  dukes,  marquesses  and  earls  who  become  peeresses  by 
marriage  or  'creation,  or  who  inherit  as  peeresses,  are  placed 
according  to  their  substantive  and  not  according  to  their  deriva- 
tive rank,  although  they  may  thereby  be  assigned  a  far  lower 
precedence  than  that  to  which  their  birth  entitles  them. 

5.  The  widows  of  peers  and  baronets  have  precedence  imme- 
diately before  the  wives  or  widows  of  the  next  successors  in  their 
husbands'  dignities.  But  the  sons  and  daughters  of  peers  and 
baronets  have  precedence  immediately  before  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  holders  of  the  dignities  to  whom  their  fathers 
succeeded.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  first  are  senior  in  the 
dignities  and  the  second  are  nearer  in  the  line  of  succession  to 
them. 

6.  The  widows  of  peers  who  marry  again  either  share  the 
precedence  of  their  second  husbands  or  resume  the  precedence 
belonging  to  them  independently  of  their  marriage  with  their 
first  husbands.  Thus,  if  the  daughter  of  a  duke  or  an  esquire 
marries  first  an  earl  and  secondly  a  baron,  although  she  remains 
a  peeress,  she  is  placed  as  a  baroness  instead  of  a  countess.  But 
if  either  of  them  should  marry  a  commoner  as  her  second 
husband,  whatever  may  be  his  rank  or  degree,  she  ceases  to  be  a 
peeress.  While,  however,  the  duke's  daughter,  if  her  second 
husband  were  not  the  eldest  son  of  a  duke,  would  resume  her 
precedence  as  the  daughter  of  a  duke,  the  esquire's  daughter 
would  share  the  precedence  of  her  second  husband,  whether  he 
were  a  peer's  son,  a  baronet,  a  knight  or  an  esquire.  The  widows 
of  peers  have  long  kept  their  former  rank  in  society,  but  they 
have  no  such  right  unless  by  permission  of  the  sovereign,  which 
permission  has  on  several  recent  occasions  been  refused. 

7.  The  widows  of  the  eldest  and  younger  sons  of  dukes  and 
marquesses  and  of  the  eldest  sons  of  earls,  and  also  the  widows  of 
baronets  and  knights  who  marry  again,  are  permitted  by  the 
etiquette  of  society  to  keep  the  titles  and  rank  acquired  by  their 
first  marriage  if  their  second  marriage  is  with  a  commoner 
whose  precedence  is  considerably  lower.  But  the  widows  of  the 
younger  sons  of  earls  and  of  the  eldest  and  younger  sons  of 
viscounts  and  barons,  although  their  precedence  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  widows  of  baronets  and  knights,  are  not 
allowed  to  retain  it,  under  any  circumstances,  after  a  second 
marriage. 

8.  Marriage  does  not  affect  the  precedence  of  peeresses  in 
their  own  right  unless  their  husbands  are  peers  whose  peerages 
are  of  a  higher  degree,  or,  being  of  the  same  degree,  are  of  more 
andent  creation  than  their  own.  If,  for  example,  a  baroness  in 
her  own  right  marries  a  viscount  she  is  placed  and  described  as  a 
viscountess,  or  if  she  marries  a  baron  whose  barony  is  older  than 
hers  she  is  placed  in  his  precedence  and  described  by  his  title. 
But  if  she  marries  a  baron  whose  barony  is  junior  to  hers  she 
keeps  her  own  precedence  and  title. 

9.  The  daughters  of  peers,  of  sons  of  peers,  baronets  and 
knights  retain  after  marriage  the  precedence  they  derive  from 
their  fathers,  unless  they  marry  peers  of  any  rank  or  commoners 
of  higher  rank  than  their  own.  Hence,  for  example,  the  daughter 
of  a  duke  who  marries  the  eldest  son  of  a  marquess  is  placed  as 
a  duke's  daughter,  not  as  the  wife  of  a  marquess's  eldest  son, 
and  the  daughter  of  a  baronet  who  marries  the  younger  son  of  a 
knight  is  placed  as  a  baronet's  daughter  and  not  as  the  wife  of  a 
knight's  younger  son. 

10.  What  are  termed  **  titles  of  courtesy  "  are  borne  by  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  peers  and  peeresses  in  their  own  right,  who 
in  this  connexion  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing.  The 
eldest  sons  of  dukes,  marquesses  and  earls  are  designated  by  the 
names  of  one  or  other  of  the  inferior  peerages  of  their  fathers, 
usually  a  marquessate  or  an  earldom  in  the  first,  an  earldom  or  a 
viscounty  in  the  second  and  a  viscounty  or  barony  in  the  third 
case.  The  rule  applicable  in  former  times,  still  adhered  to  by 
the  older  English  dignities,  was  that  a  duke's  eldest  son  was 
styled  earl,  the  son  of  a  marquess,  viscount,  the  son  of  an  earl, 


baron.  No  such  rule  obtained  in  Scotland.  But,  whatever  it 
may  be,  it  is  altogether  without  effect  on  the  rank  and  place  of 
the  bearer,  which  are  those  belonging  to  him  as  the  eldest  son  of 
his  father.  The  younger  sons  of  dukes  and  marquesses  are 
styled  "  lords,"  followed  by  both  their  Christian  names  and 
surnames.  The  younger  sons  of  earls  and  both  the  eldest  and 
the  younger  sons  of  viscounts  and  barons  are  described  as 
"  honourable  "  before  both  their  Christian  names  and  surnames. 
The  daughters  of  dukes,  marquesses  and  earls  are  styled  '*  ladies  ** 
before  both  their  Christian  names  and  surnames.  The  daughters 
of  viscounts  and  barons  are  described  as  "  honourable  "  before 
both  their  Christian  names  and  surnames.  If  the  eldest  son  of  a 
marquess  or  an  earl  marries  a  woman  of  rank  equal  or  inferior 
to  his  own,  she  takes  his  title  and  precedence;  but  if  she  is  of 
superior  rank  she  retains,  urith  her  own  precedence,  the  prefix 
"  lady  "  before  her  Christian  name  followed  by  the  name  of 
her  husband's  title  of  courtesy.  Again,  if  the  younger  son  of  a 
duke  or  a  marquess  marries  a  woman  of  rank  equal  or  inferior 
to  his  own,  she  is  called  "  lady,"  with  his  Christian  and  sur- 
name following,  and  is  placed  in  his  precedence,  but,  if  shr  is 
of  superior  rank,  she  retains,  with  her  own  precedence,  the 
prefix  "  lady  "  before  her  Christian  name  and  his  surname  If  the 
daughter  of  a  duke,  a  marquess  or  an  earl  marries  the  younger 
son  of  an  carl,  the  eldest  or  younger  son  of  a  viscount  or  baron,  a 
baronet,  a  knight  or  an  esquire,  &c.,  she  retains,  with  her  own 
precedence,  the  prefix  **  lady  "  before  her  Christian  name  and 
her  husband's  surname.  If  the  daughter  of  a  viscount  marries 
the  younger  son  of  an  earl  or  anybody  of  inferior  rank  to 
him,  or  the  daughter  of  a  baron  marries  the  younger  son  of  a 
viscount  or  anybody  of  inferior  rank  to  him,  she  retains  her  own 
precedence  with  the  prefix  *'  honourable  "  before  the  addition 
"  Mrs  "  and  his  surname  or  Christian  name  and  surname.  But, 
if  her  husband  is  a  baronet  or  a  knight,  she  is  called  the  Honour- 
able Lady  Smith  or  the  Honourable  Lady  Jones,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  wives  of  the  younger  sons  of  earls  and  of  the  eldest  and 
younger  sons  .of  viscounts  and  barons,  if  they  are  of  inferior 
rank  to  their  husbands,  take  their  precedence  and  are  described 
as  the  Honourable  Mrs,  with  the  surnames  or  Christian  names 
and  surnames  of  their  husbands  following.  The  judges  were 
placed  by  James  I.  before  the  younger  sons  of  viscounts  and 
barons  and  accorded  the  title  of  "  honourable  "  (q.v.).  But  in 
this  addition  their  wives  do  not  participate,  since  it  b  merdy  an 
offidal  distinction. 

It  is  manifest  on  even  a  cyrsory  examination  of  the  tables 
we  have  given  that,  although  they  embody  the  only  scheme  of 
general  precedence,  whether  for  men  or  for  women,  wbich  is 
authoritatively  sanctioned  or  recognized,  they  are  in  many 
respects  very  imperfectly  fitted  to  meet  the  drcumstances  and 
requirements  of  the  present  day.*  In  both  of  them  the  limits 
prescribed  to  the  royal  family  are  pedantically  and  inconveni* 
ently  narrow,  and  stand  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  wide  and 
ample  bounds  through  which  the  operation  of  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act  (12  Geo.  III.  c.  xi)  extends  the  disabilities  but  not  the 
privileges  of  the  sovereign's  kindred.  Otherwise  the  scale  ot 
general  precedence  for  women  compares  favourably  enougli  with 

'  "  There  arc  no  doubt  certain  public  ceremonials  of  State,  such 
as  Coronations.  Royal  Public  runerals  and  Processions  of  the 
Sovereign  to  Parliament,  &c.,  wherein  various  public  functionaries 
walk  and  have  for  the  occasion  certain  places  aaagned  to  them. 
but  which  they  may  not  at  all  times  find  the  same,  as  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  are  always  entitled  to  the  same  place  for 
havinff  been  there  once:  there  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  precedent 
furnished  thereby,  and  in  some  cases  the  uniformity  of  peeeedeoce 
in  resard  to  one  class  over  another  has  in  sue'  -aaea  become  estab* 
lisheo.  This  applies,  for  instance,  to  the  places  of  the  Gemlemen 
of  the  Privy  Cnamber,  Law  Oflkers  of  the  Crown  and  Masters 
and  Six  Clerks  in  Chancery,  who  have  no  definite  or  fiawd  place 
in  the  tables  of  precedency  regulating  the  general  orders  of  society, 
though  in  reference  to  State  ceremonials  they  have  certain  places 
assigned  in  the  order  of  procession  in  right  «  their  offices,  which, 
however,  give  them  no  general  rank.  Upon  sudi  occssioos.  new- 
thele«4,  che  legal  rank  and  precedence  whKh  they  hold  in  the  Courts 
of  Law  18  observed,  and  so  far  establishes  antong  thenadve*^  and 
in  respect  to  thdr  several  classes,  their  precedency  **  (Sir  Charles 
Young.  Ordir  of  Prtudaut,  ftc,  pp.  59^1). 
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the  scale  of  general  precedence  for  men.  If,  indeed,  it  includes 
the  queen's  maids  of  honour  and  the  wives  of  the  companions 
of  the  knightly  orders,  there  certainly  does  not  seems  to  be  any 
good  reason  why  it  should  omit  the  mistress  of  the  robes  and  the 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  or  the  ladies  of  the  royal  order  of 
Victoria  and  Albert  and  the  imperial  order  of  the  Crown  of  India. 
But  these  are  trifling  matters  in  themselves,  and  concern  only 
a  minute  fraction  of  the  community.  The  scale  of  general 
precedence  for  men  is  now  in  substantially  the  same  condition 
as  that  in  wtdch  it  has  been  for  between  two  and  three  centuries, 
aad  the  political,  to  say  nothing  of  the  social,  arrangements  to 
which  it  was  framed  to  apply  have  in  the  interval  undergone  an 
almost  complete  transformation.  The  consequence  is  that  a 
gcod  deal  of  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  survival, 
and  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical  use  for  the  purpose  it  was 
originally  designed  to  effect.  While  it  comprises  several  official 
and  personal  dignities  which  are  virtually  obsolete  and  extin- 
guished, it  entirely  omits  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of 
Government  in  its  existing  form,  and  whole  sections  of  society 
03  a  kss  exalted  level,  to  whom  it  is  universally  felt  that  some 
rink  and  place  at  all  events  are  both  in  public  and  in  private 
justly  due.  And,  when  it  does  confess  the  presence  of  any  of 
the  sovereign's  principal  ministers,  it  commonly  pbces  them  in 
positions  which  are  out  of  all  keeping  with  their  actual  eminence 
acd  importance.  It  ranks  the  lord  president  ol  the  council 
and  the  lord  privy  seal  before  dukes,  while  it  places  the  chan- 
ce lior  of  the  exchequer  alter  the  younger  sons  of  earls  and  the 
eidest  sons  of  barons,  and  the  secretaries  of  state  after  the  master 
of  the  horse  and  the  vice<hamberlain  of  the  household.  The 
lord  chancellor  still  has  precedence  as  the  first  of  the  great 
officers  of  sute,  which  was  allotted  to  him  not  as  what  he  is, 
the  head  of  the  judicature,  but  as  what  he  once  was,  the  prime 
minister  of  the  sovereign;  and  the  lord  chief  justice,  who  is  next 
to  him  in  regular  judicial  rank,  as  presiding  over  the  common 
law  courts,  as  he  presides  over  the  courts  of  equity,  is  placed 
after  the  chancellors  of  the  exchequer  and  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  vrha  still  have  the  precedence  which  was  allotted  to 
them  not  as  ministers,  which  they  are,  but  as  judges,  which  they 
are  no  longer.  Neither  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the 
viceroy  of  India,  nor  the  governor-general  of  Canada  has  any 
rank  or  place  at  St  James's,  where,  as  well  as  at  Westminster, 
the  lord  steward  or  the  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household  is  a 
much  greater  and  more  splendid  personage.  Again,  in  the  scale 
of  general  precedence  there  are  no  clergymen  except  bishops,  no 
lawyers  except  judges,  and  no  officers  of  either  the  army  or  the 
caxy  from  field  marshals  and  admirals  of  the  fleet  downwards. 
Nor,  of  course,  are  any  colonial  governors  or  lieutenant-governors 
entered  on  it.  It  contains  no  mention  of  under-secretaries  of 
state,  chairmen  or  commissioners  of  administrative  boards, 
comptrollers  or  secretaries  of  government  departments,  lord- 
lieutenants  or  sheriffs  of  counties,  deputy  lieutenants  or  justices 
of  the  peace,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  graduates 
of  the  universities.  It  is  true  that  among  some  of  these  classes 
definite  systems  of  subordination  are  established  by  either 
authority  or  usage,  which  are  carefully  observed  and  enforced 
in  the  i>articular  areas  and  spheres  to  which  they  have  reference. 
But  we  have  seldom  any  means  of  determining  the  relative 
value  of  a  given  term  in  one  series  as  compared  with  a  given  term 
UQ  another  series,  or  of  connecting  the  different  steps  in  the  scales 
of  local,  professional  or  academical  precedence  with  the  different 
steps  in  the  scale  of  general  precedence,  to  which  such  scales  of 
special  precedence  oxight  to  be  contributory  and  supplementary. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  major-generals  and  rear-admirals  are 
of  equal  rank,  that  with  them  are  placed  commissaries-general 
and  inspectors-general  of  hospitals  and  fleets,  that  in  India  along 
with  civilians  of  thirty-one  years'  standing  they  immediately 
follow  the  vice-chancellon  of  the  Indian  universities,  and  that 
in  relation  to  the  consular  service  they  immediately  precede 
agents-general  and  consuls-general.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
aid  us  in  determining  whether  in  England  they  should  be  ranked 
«ith,  before  or  after  deans,  king's  counsel  or  doctors  in  divinity, 
« ho  are  as  destitute  as  they  are  themselves  of  any  recognised 
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general  precedence,  and  who,  as  matters  now  stand,  would 
certainly  have  to  give  place  to  the  younger  sons  of  baronets  and 
knights  and  the  companions  of  the  knightly  orders. 

No  foreigner  has  any  legal  precedence  in  Great  Britain,* 
but  it  is  suggested  that  it  being  proper  courtesy  to  accord  to 
guests  the  precedence  due  to  the  rank  they  bear  in  their  own 
countries,  they  should  rank  in  society  with  and  immediately 
before  those  of  the  relative  rank  in  England.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  the  younger  sons  of  counts  and 
other  nobles  bear  the  title  of  count  with  the  addition  of  the 
Christian  name,  and  they  should  be  ranked  with  younger  sons 
of  British  earls,  &c.,  whatever  title  they  bear.  The  eldest  son 
of  a  duke  for  example  is  sometimes  called  prince,  but  the  place 
accorded  to  him  by  the  above  rule  would  be  next  after  a  British 
marquess.  Some  persons  of  authority  consider,  however,  that 
a  foreigner  should  be  given  precedence  over  every  native 
whatever  the  rank  may  be. 

It  has  now  become  usual  to  recognize  ecclesiastical  rank 
derived  from  the  pope,  even  when  held  by  subjects  of  the  king. 
Cardinals,  therefore,  rank  by  international  usage  above  arch- 
bishops, as  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  and  in  Ireland,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  bishops  rank  as  such  by  authority  of 
the  warrants  there  in  force. 

An  order  respecting  precedence  was  sent  by  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies  to  the  governor-general  of  Canada  (July  24, 
1868).  Precedence  in  India  is  regulated  by  a  Royal  Warrant 
dated  the  6th  of  May  1871,  a  copy  of  which  is  subjoined. 

ViCTOUA.  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting. 

Whereas  it  hath  been  represented  unto  Us  that  it  is  advisable 
to  regulate  the  Rank  and  Precedence  of  persons  holding  appoint- 
ments in  the  East  Indies.  In  order  to  fix  the  same,  and  prevent 
all  disputes,  We  do  hereby  declare  that  it  is  Our  will  and  pleasure 
that  the  following  Table  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  Rank  and 
Precedence  of  the  persons  hereinafter  named,  viz. : — 

Governor-General  and  Viceroy  of  India.  Governor  of  Madras. 
Governor  of  Bombay.  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General.  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal.  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
North-West  Provinces.  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjaub. 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  when  a  Member  of  Council.    Chief 

iustice  of  Bengal.  Bishop  of  Cakutta,  Metropolitan  of  India. 
Ihief  Justices  of  Madras.  Bombay  and  North-western  Provinces. 
Commanders-in-Chief  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  when  also  Members 
of  Council  Ordinaiv  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
GeneraL  Bishops  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  Ordinary  Members 
of  Council  in  Madras  and  Bombay. 

Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  when  not  a  Member  of  Council. 
Puisne  Judges  of  the  High  Courts  of  Calcutta,  Madras.  Bombay 
and  North-Western  Provinces.  Commanders-in-Chief.  Madras 
and  Bombay,  when  not  Members  of  Council.  Chief  Commissioners 
and  Resdent  at  Hyderabad.  Military  Officers  above  rank  of 
Major-GeneraL  Additional  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General  when  assembled  to  make  laws,  &c  Commodore  command- 
ing Her  Majesty's  Naval  Forces  in  India.  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  India.  Secretaries  to  the  Government  of  India.  Additional 
Members  of  the  Councils  of  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay 
when  assembled  to  make  laws,  &c.  Members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal.  Agents  to  the 
Governor-General  in  Rajpootana  and  Central  India.  Commissioner 
in  Sind.  Judges  of  the  Chief  Court,  Punjaub.  Chief  Secretaries  to  the 
Governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 

FiKST  Class 

Civilians  of  a8  years'  standing  to  rank  with  Major-Generals. 

Advocate  General,  Calcutta.  Residents  at  Foreign  Courts  and 
Residents  at  Aden,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Bagdad.  Recorders  of 
Moulmein  and  Rangoon.  Advocates-General.  Madras  and  Botfibay. 
Members  of  the  Boards  of  Revenue.  Bengal.  Madras.  North-West 
Provinces.  Secretaries  to  Local  Governments.  Chief  Engineer, 
1st  Class.  Cotnptroller-General  of  Accounts  in  India.  Directors- 
General,  Post  Office,  Telegraphs  and  Irrigation.  Judicial  Com- 
missioners. Oude,  Central  Provinces,  Mysore  and  Sind.  Financial 
Commissioners  in  the  Punjaub,  Oude  and  Central  Provinces.  Arch- 
deacon of  Calcutta.  Secretary  to  Council  of  Governor-General 
for  making  Laws,  &c.    Officers  Commanding  Brigades. 


'  This  subject  was  considered  by  the  House  of  Lords  In  February 
1628.  on  the  proposition  of  a  committee  that  no  foreign  nobility 
has  right  of  precedence  within  this  realm  before  any  peer  of  this 
kingdom.  i  a 
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Second  Class  f 
Civilians  of  ao  yean'  standing  ranking  with  Colonels. 
Commissionen  of  Divisions.  Directors  of  Public  Instraction 
under  Govemments.  Private  Secretary  to  Viceroy.  Military 
Secretary  to  Viceroy.  Archdeacons  <»  Madras  and  Bombay. 
Surveyor-General  of  India.  Superintendent,  Great  Trigonometrical 
Survey.  Sanitary  Commis«oner  with  Government  of  India. 
Supenntendcnr  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  India.  Inspector- 
General  of  Forests  in  India. 

Standing  Counsel  to  Government  of  India.  Remembrancen  of 
Legal  Affairs,  and  Legal  Advisers  to  the  Government  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces  and  the  Punjaub.  Commissioners  of  Revenue 
Survey  and  Settlement.  Chief  Engineers,  and  and  3rd  Class,  and 
Supenntendents  of  Irrigation. 

Tbikd  Class 

Civilians  of  la  years'  standing  ranking  with  Lieutenant-Colonels. 

Political  Agents.  Under-Secretaries  to  Government  of  India. 
Inspector-General  of  Educatbn,  Central  Provinces,  and  Directors- 
General  of  Education,  Oude,  British  Burmah,  Berer  and  Mysore. 
Officers,  1st  Grade,  Education  Department.  Officers,  ist  Grade, 
Financial  Departments  Private  Secretaries  to  Governors.  Military 
Secretaries  to  Governors.  First  Judges  of  Presidency  Courts  of 
Small  Causes.  Chief  Magbtrates  of  Presidency  Towns.  Adminis- 
trator-General, Calcutta.  Administrators-General,  Madras  and 
•  Bombay. 
Inspectors-General  of  Jails.] 

Sanitary  Commissioners.     VlJodtr  Local  Governments. 
Conservators  of  Forests.     J 

Superintendins:  Engineers,  1st  Class.  Deputy  Directors  of  Post 
Office  and  Telegraphs  and  Directors  of  Traffic  and  Construction. 
Postmasters-General.  Senior  Chaplains.  Officers,  ist  Grade, 
Geological  Survey.  Officers,  and  Grade,  Education  Department. 
Officers,  and  Grade,  Financial  Department.  Superintendents,  1st 
Grade,  Telegraph  Department. 

Fourth  Class 


Civilians  of  8  years'  standing  ranking  with  Majors. 
Assistant    Poutical   Agents.     Officers,    and   Grad  ,  _ 

Survey.     Officers,  3rd  Grade,  Education  Department.     Officers, 


3rd  Grade,  Financial  Department.  Superintendents,   and   Grade, 
Telegraph  Department.  Government  Solicitors. 

Fifth  Class 
Civilians  of  a  ytan*  standing  ranking  with  Captains. 
Junior  Chaplains.    Officers,  4th  Grade,  Education  Department. 

Sixth  Class 
Civilians  of  leas  than  4  years'  standing  to  rank  with  Subalterns. 

Note  1. — Commissioners  of  Divfaions  within  their  own  Divisions, 
and  Residents  and  Political  Agents  within  the  limits  of  their  respec- 
tive charges,  to  take  precedence  immediately  before  Civilians  of 
the  1st  Class. 

Note  a.— Collectors  and  Magistrates  of  Districts,  and  Deputy 
Commissioners  of  Districts,  and  the  Chief  Officer  of  each  Presidency 
Municipality,  to  take  precedence  within  their  respective  charges 
before  the  3rd  Class  ana  Lieutenant-Colonels  in  the  Army. 

Sheriffs  to  rank  within  their  charges  immediately  after  Lieu- 
tenant-Coloneb  in  the  Army. 

All  Officers  not  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  whose  rank  is 
regulated  by  comparison  with  rank  in  the  Army,  to  have  the  same 
rank  with  reference  to  Civil  Senrants  as  is  enjoyed  by  Military 
Officers  of  equal  grades. 

AU  other  persons  who  may  not  be  mentioned  in  this  table  to 
take  rank  according  to  general  usage,  which  is  to  be  explained 
and  determined  by  the  Uovemor-General  in  Council  in  case  any 
question  shall  arise. 

Nothing  in  the  foregoing  rules  to  disturb  the  existing  practice 
relating  to  precedence  at  Native  Courts,  or  on  occasions  of  inter- 
course with  Natives,  and  the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  be 
empowered  to  make  rules  for  such  occasions  in  case  any  dispute 
shall  arise. 

All  ladies  to  take  place  according  to  the  rank  herein  assigned 
to  their  respective  husbands,  with  the  exception  of  wives  of  Peers, 
and  of  laclies  having  precedence  in  England,  independently  of 
their  husbands,  and  who  are  not  in  rank  below  the  daughters  of 
Barons;  such  ladies  to  take  place  according  to  their  several  ranks, 
with  reference  to  such  precedence  in  England,  immediately  after 
the  wives  of  Members  of^  Council  at  the  Presidencies  in  India. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Windsor,  this  sixth  day  of  May.  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one, 
and  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  our  Reign. 
By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 
(Signed)  Akcyll. 

(F.  Dr.:W.A.L.) 


PRECENTOR  (Late  Lat.  praeccntar,  from  praednert,  to  sing 
before,  lead  in  singing),  the  title  of  the  principal  director  of  the 
singing  or  musical  portions  of  the  service  in  a  cathedral  or 
cathedral  church.  lii  the  English  Church  in  cathedrals  of  the 
"  Old  Foimdation  "  the  precentor  is  a  member  of  the  cathedral 
chapter  and  officially  ranks  next  to  the  dean.  His  musical 
duties  are  usually  performed  by  the  "succentor,"  one  of  the 
vicars  choral.  In  cathedrals  of  the  "  New  Foundation  "  the 
"  precentor  "  is  not  a  member  of  the  chapter,  but  is  one  of  the 
minor  canons. 

PRECEPT  (Lat.  praeceplum,  a  rule,  from  praecipere,  literally 
to  take  beforehand,  to  give  rules,  instructions  or  orders),  a  com- 
mand or  rule,  especially  one  with  regard  to  conduct  or  action,  a 
moral  rule  or  injunction,  a  maxim.  Apart  from  this  general 
use,  the  word  was  used,  in  law,  of  many  ordcn  in  writing  issuing 
from  a  court  or  other  legal  authority;  it  is  now  chiefly  used  of  an 
order  demanding  the  payment  of  money  under  a  rate  by  poor 
law  or  other  local  authorities  (see  Rate).  The  Latin  form 
praecipe,  ix.  enjoin,  command,  is  used  of  the  note  of  instructions 
delivered  by  a  plaintiff  or  his  solicitor  to  be  filed  by  the  officer 
of  the  court,  giving  the  names  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
the  nature  of  the  writ,  &c.  For  the  obsolete  writ  of  praecipe 
quod  reddal  see  WsiT. 

PRECEPTOR,  a  teacher  or  instructor,  the  classical  meaning 
of  the  Latin  praeceptor,  from  praecipere,  literally  to  take  in 
advance,  hence  to  give  rules  or  "  precepts,"  advise,  teach.  As 
an  educational  term  in  English  the  word  is  familiar  throu^  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  a  chartered  sodety  chiefly  composed  of 
private  teachers;  it  was  incorporated  in  1849  and  was  one  of  the 
first  professional  bodies  to  institute  regular  courses  of  pedagogic 
lectures  and  to  award  after  examination  the  titles  of  licentiate 
and  associate  to  teachers.  It  also  holds  examinations  for  pupils. 
In  post-classical  Latin  praeceptor  meant  a  commander,  praecipere, 
to  order,  enjoin,  and  the  term  was  adopted  by  the  Rnighu 
Templars  for  the  heads  of  the  provincial  communities  of  knights 
established  on  their  estates.  These  communities  and  the  estates 
themselves  were  known  as  "  preceptories,"  and  answered  to  the 
"  commanderies  "  of  the  Hospitallers. 

PRECESSION  OF  THE  EQUINOXES,  in  astronomy,  the  term 
assigned  to  the  progressive  motion  ci  the  equinox,  because  it 
takes  place  in  a  direction  from  east  towards  west,  oi^x)site  to 
that  in  which  planets  move,  and  in  which  longitudes  are 
measured.  The  equinox  being  defined  as  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  its  motion  arises  from  the  fact 
that  both  of  these  great  circles  are  in  continuous  though  slow 
motion.  The  motion  of  the  ecliptic  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
planets  on  the  earth,  which  produces  a  slow  progressive  change 
in  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  therefore  of 
the  ecliptic  This  motion  takes  place  round  a  diameter  of 
the  celestial  sphere  as  an  axis  or  nodal  line,  which  intersects  the 
sphere  in  two  points,  which  are  at  present  in  longitudes  about 
173"  and  353^  The  direction  of  the  motion  aroimd  this  axis 
is  such  that  from  the  limits  353^  through  o**  to  173",  which 
includes  the  vernal  equinox,  the  motion  is  towards  the  south, 
while,  in  the  remainder  of  the  drde,  it  is  towards  the  north. 
At  the  present  time  the  rate  of  the  motion  is  46.7'  per  century. 
In  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  angle,  7",  which  the  axis 
of  motion  makes  with  the  line  of  the  equinoxes,  its  effect  on  the 
precession  is  quite  small,  now  amounting  to  only  0.14'  per 
annum.  Owing  to  its  cause  this  stnall  part  of  the  precession  is 
called  "  planetary." 

The  motion  of  the  equator  is  due  to  the  combined  action  of 
the  sun  and  moon  on  the  equatorial  protuberance  of  the  earth 
(see  Astronoky).  Owing  to  its  cause  this  largest  part  of  the 
precession  is  called  "  luni-solar."  Its  fundamental  law  is  that 
the  mean  celestial  pole  at  each  instant  (see  Nutatxom)  moves 
at  right  angles  to  the  drde  joining  it  to  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic 
as  that  instant.  Hence  if  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  were  fixed, 
the  celestial  pole  would  revolve  around  it  in  a  drde  at  a  constant 
distance  equal  to  the  obb'quity  of  the  ecliptic.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  slow  change  in  the  position  of  the  pole  of  the  ediptic, 
the  motion  is  only  approximatdy  in  a  drde,  and  the  obliqaity 
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varies  slowly  from  century  to  century.  At  the  present  time  the 
rate  of  motion  measured  on  a  great  circle  b  about  20'  per  year; 
that  is  to  say  both  the  pole  and  the  plane  of  the  equator  move 
through  this  angle  annually.  But  when  measured  around  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic  as  a  centre  the  motion  is  about  3*5  times  this 
or,  at  present,  50-37'  aimually.  This  is  the  present  amoimt  of 
the  luni-solar  precession  which,  if  it  remained  constant,  would 
carry  the  pole  completely  round  in  a  period  of  25,730  years. 
But  the  exact  period  varies  sli^tly,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the 
pole  of  the  ediptic.  The  combined  effect  of  the  luni-sohir  and 
planetary  precession  or  the  total  motion  of  the  equinox  is  called 
the  gennal  precession.  Its  anniial  amount  during  our  time  is 
5^2564+0*03230'  T,  T  being  the  time  reckoned  from  1900  in 
centuries. 

PRECINCT  (from  LaU  ^aecingere,  to  endrcle,  enclose,  sur- 
round, prae  and  cingere,  to  gird),  an  enclosure,  a  space  within 
the  boundaries,  marked  by  walls  c-  fences  or  by  an  imaginary 
line,  of  a  building  or  group  of  buildmgs,  especially  used  of  sudi 
a  space  belonging  to  a  cathedral  or  other  religious  building.  1 
The  word  is  frequently  used,  indefinitely,  of  the  neighbourhood 
or  environs  of  a  place  or  building.  In  the  United  States  of 
America  it  is  applied  to  various  minor  territorial  divisions  or 
districts,  for  electoral  or  judicial  purposes.  In  some  of  the 
states  they  correspond  to  the  "township"  as  the  principal 
subdivtsioa  of  the  "  county." 

PRECIOUS  (0.  Fr.  precios,  mod.  pricieuXf  Lat.  pretiosus,  of 
high  value  or  price,  ^ets'iim),  costly  or  of  high  value,  particularly 
used  in  political  economy  of  those  metals  which  are  "  valuable 
enotigh  to  be  used  as  a  standard  of  value  and  abundant  enough 
for  coinage"  {The  Century  Dictionary).  The  term  is  thus 
practically  confined  to  gold  and  silver.  Platinum  in  theory 
may  be  included  as  it  was  used  for  coinage  in  Russia  in  1828; 
the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  metal  caused  its  discontinu- 
ance in  1845  (see  Gold,  Silvex  and  Money).  "Precious 
stones  "  include  those  gems  which  are  valued  for  ornament  and 
jewelry.  "Strictly  speaking  the  only  precious  stones  are  the 
diamond*  ruby,  sapphire  and  emerald,  though  the  term  is  often 
extended  to  the  opal,  notwithstanding  its  lack  of  hardness,  and  to 
the  pearl . . .  strictly  an  animal  product,"  G.  F.  Kunz,  Gems  and 
Precious  Stones  of  North  America  (1890)  (see  Gem,  and  Lapidary 
AKD  Gem-Cuttznc).  A  particular  use  of "  predous  "  as  meaning 
fastidious,  over-refined,  is  taken  from  the  French  prtcieux, 
familiar  in  the  appellation  of  Les  Pricieuses,  given  to  the  social 
and  literary  drcle  of  ladies  which  centred  round  the  H6tel  de 
Rambouillet  in  the  X7th  century  (see  Rambouhxet;  Cathesxne 

DE  ViVONNE,  MaSQUISE  DE). 

PRECOHIZATION  (Late  Lat.  proeconisaliOy  from  praecontzare, 
to  proclaim,  Lat.  praeco,  a  public  crier), a  public  proclamation  or 
announcement.  In  this  sense  it  is  practically  obsolete;  but  the 
wrord  is  still  technically  used  of  the  solemn  proclamation  of  new 
bishops,  and  of  the  sees  to  which  they  are  appointed,  made  by  the 
pope  in  the  consistory  of  cardinals  (see  Bishop).  In  the  English 
ecclesiastical  courts  "  praeconize  "  is  also  still  used  in  the  sense 
of  **  to  summon  by  name. " 

PREDELLA,  the  Italian  word  for  a  footstool  or  kneeling- 
stool,  hence  applied  to  the  step  or  pbtform  on  which  an  altar 
rests,  and  to  a  shelf  raised  above  the  altar  at  the  back,  a  super- 
alur  or  gradino.  The  face  both  of  the  step  and  shelf  are  fre- 
quently decorated  with  sculpture  or  painting,  and  the  term 
"  predella  "  is  frequently  given  to  the  sculpture  or  painting  so 
used,  and,  further,  to  any  painting  that  b  a  pendant  to  a  larger 
work.       

PRSDESTIMATIOH  (from  Late  Lat.  praedestinare,  to  deter- 
mine beforehand;  from  the  root  Jto,  as  in  stare,  stand), a  theologi- 
cal term  used  in  three  senses:  (i)  God's  unchangeable  decision 
from  eternity  of  all  that  is  to  be;  (2)  God*s  destination  of  men  to 
everlasting  happiness  or  misery;  (3)  God's  appointment  unto 
life  or  "  election  "  (the  appointment  unto  death  being  called 
"  reprobation,"  and  the  term  "  foreordination  "  being  preferred 
to  "  predestination  "  in  regard  to  it).  In  the  first  sense  the 
conception  is  similar  to  that  of  fate;  this  assumes  a  moral 
i&aracter  as  nemesis^  or  the  inevitable  penalty  of  transgression. 


Sophodes  represents  man's  life  as  woven  with  a  "shuttle  of 
adamant  "  (Antigone,  622-624).  Stoicism  formulated  a  doctrine 
of  providence  or  necessity.  Epicurus  denies  a  divine  superin- 
tendence of  human  affairs.  A  powerful  influence  in  Scandinavian 
religion  was  exercised  by  the  belief  in  "  the  nomir,  or  Fates, 
usually  thought  of  as  three  sisters."  In  Brahminic  thought 
Karma,  the  consequences  of  action,  necessitates  rebirth  in  a 
lower  or  higher  mode  of  existence,  according  to  guilt  or  merit. 
With  some  modifications  this  conception  is  taken  over  by 
Buddhism.  The  Chinese  too,  the  order  of  heaven,  which  should 
be  the  order  for  earth  as  well,  may  also  be  compared.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  {Antiq.  xviu.  1,  3,  4;  xiiL  5,  9)  the  Sadducces 
denied  fate  altogether,  and  placed  good  and  evil  wholly  in  man's 
choice;  the  Pharisees,  while  recognizing  man's  freedom,  laid 
emphasis  on  fate;  the  Essenes  insisted  on  an  absolute  fate. 
This  statement  is  exposed  to  the  suspidon  of  attempting  to 
assimilate  the  Jewish  sects  to  the  Greek  schools.  In  Islam  the 
orthodox  theobgy  teaches  an  absolute  predestination,  and  yet 
some  teachers  hold  men  responsible  for  the  moral  character  of 
their  acts.  The  freethinking  school  of  the  Mo'tazilites  insisted 
that  the  righteousness  of  God  in  rewarding  or  punishing  men  for 
their  actions  could  be  vindicated  only  by  the  recognition  of 
human  freedom. 

The  question  of  the  rdation  of  divine  and  human  will  has  been 
the  subject  of  two  controversies  in  the  Christian  church, 
the  AuEustinian-Pelagian  and  the  Calvinistic-Arminian.  Pelagius 
maintamed  the  free-will  of  man,  and  held  that  roan's  conduct, 
character,  destiny  are  in  his  own  hand.  Grace,  by  enlightening, 
forsiving  sin  and  stren^cning  bis  moral  powers,  helps  man  to 
fulfil  this  purpose.  While  grace  is  meant  for  all,  men  make  them- 
selves worthy  of  it  by  striving  after  virtue.  This  doctrine  as 
minimizing  grace  was  repugnant  to  Augustine.  He  regarded 
mankind  as  sinful,  guilty,  ruined,  incapable  of  any  good.  God 
alone  can  save.  His  grace  is  effectual  and  irresistible.  As  what 
God  has  done  He  has  eternally  willed  to  do,  grace  involves  pre- 
destination. God  has  from  eternity  chosen  those  whom  He  wills 
to  save  ("  election  ").  and  consequently  He  has  also  passed  over 
those  whom  He  leaves  to  perish  f '  practerition  ").  As  all  deserve 
damnation,  there  is  no  injustice  m  leaving  them  to  their  deserts. 
The  "  reprobation'"  of  the  wicked  is  not  the  cause  of  their  sin; 
God's  foreknowledge  does  not  make  the  sin  necessary;  how  repro- 
bation and  foreknowledge  are  related  is  not  made  plain. 

The  doctrine  of  Augustine  was  revived  in  the  9th  century  by 
Gottschalk,  who  taught  that  God's  passing  over  the  lost  meant 
their  predestination  to  punishment.  Hincmar  of  Reims  perse- 
cuted nim  for  not  distinguishing  the  two  poations.  This  dispute 
would  have  little  interest  now,  had  not  Hincmar  appealed  to  John 
Scotus  Erigena.  who  attempted  to  solve  the  theological  problem 
by  philosophical  conceptions.  He  denied  that  foreknowledge  or 
predestination  as  temporal  relations  could  be  properly  predicated 
of  God  as  eternal ;  he  described  sin  and  its  consequences  as  negations, 
neither  caused  by  nor  known  to  God;  he  maintained  that  as  evil 
is  only  a  stage  in  the  development  of  good,  there  will  ultimately 
be  a  universal  return  to  God.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  reprobation 
was  emptied  of  meaning.  This  defence  of  orthodoxy  was  con- 
demned as  heretical.  The  controversy  was  kept  up  during  the 
scholastic  period.  Thomas  Aquinas  followed  Augustine.  Uuns 
Scotus  leaned  toward  Semi-Pelagianism,  which  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,  and  maintained  a  co-operation  of  freedom  and 
grace.  While  Aquinas  affirmed  the  positions  of  Augustine,  he 
deduced  them  from  his  Aristotelian  conception  of  God  as  "  first 
mover,  itself  unmoved."  His  original  contribution  to  the  subject 
was  his  theory  of  divine  concurrence.  He  distinguishes  secondary 
causes  as  natural  and  necessary,  and  as  voluntary  and  contingent ; 
though  both  are  set  in  motion  by  God,  yet  as  the  natural 
remain  natural,  so  do  the  voluntary  remain  voluntary.  But  this 
is  clearly  only  a  verbal  solution. 

At  the  Reformation  the  Augustinian  podtion  was  accepted  by 
both  Luther  and  Calvin.  Meianchthon  modified  his  earher  view 
in  the  direction  of  synergism,  the  theory  of  a  co-operation  of  divine 
grace  and  human  freedom.  The  later  Lutheran  doctrine  is  "  that 
man,  unable  as  he  is  to  will  any  good  thing,  can  yet  use  the  means 
of  Kfaice,  and  that  these  means  of  grace,  carryine  in  themselves 
a  divine  power,  produce  a  saving  effect  on  aU  who  do  not 
voluntarily  oppose  their  influence.  Baptism,  e.g.  confers  grace, 
which  if  not  resisted  is  saving.  And  God.  foreseeing  who 
will  and  who  will  not,  resist  the  grace  offered,  predestinates 
to  life  all  who  are  foreseen  as  believers."  Calvin's  view  is  the 
same  as  Augustine's.  He  held  the  sublapsarian  view  that  the 
fall  was  decreed,  but  not  the  supraiapsartan  view  that  it  "  was 
decreed  as  a  means  towards  carrying  out  a  previous  decree  to  save 
some  and  leave  others  to  perish."  The  latter  view  was  heW  by 
Beza  and  other  Calvinists,  and,  it  is  said,  repelled  Arminius  from 
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Calvinism,  and  led  him  lo  formulate  the  dorinne  that  m  repentance 
and  faith  are  the  divi.ic:Lf  dccnrai  conditions  of  eternal  fife,  God 
has  determined  to  give  ih^t  life  to  ill  whom  He  forescci  w  fulfilling 
these  conditions.  Aoirdtng  to  Catviniim  God's  election  unto 
salvation  is  absolute,  <V'termin«d  by  His  own  jiiKruubk  will; 
according  to  Arminiani-^m  it  is  condttional,  dependent  oa  man's 
use  of  grace.  The  Syi  kJ  oI  Dort  {1&18-1619)  wWdi  affirmed  the 
sublapsarian  without  ev  luding  the  auprabpsarian  Fofm  of  Calvin- 
ism, condemned  the  vie  «  5  of  Amiiniu*  and  his  followers  who  were 
known  as  Remonstraitui  from  the  temonainirtce  "which  in  four 
articles  repudiates  supr^irapsorianism  and  infmUpsarbni^m  (which 
re^uded  the  Fall  as  i<  .  -  r-.  hut  not  decn-ed),  and  the  doctrines 
of  irresistibility  of  ffnc  :  ihc  impo^ibility  d  the  dect  finallv 

falling  away  from  it,  a  v  awtTts  the  ynivexsality  ol  prace. ' 

In  the  Church  of  Roi  '   ^niinicin*  f avoyrod  AgniKinianism, 

the  Jesuits  Semi-Pelagij  le  work  of  Molina  on  the  agreement 

of  free-will  with  the  gi  r  ice  provoked  i  tofitr^jveriy^  which 

the  pope  silenced  wirt  idling;     but  whkh  broke  out  agiin 

a  generation  later  when  Jm-tn  triicd  to  revive  the  decaying  iVugus- 
tinianism.  The  church  lA  EnrMnd  has  passed  through  wvcral  dis- 
putes regarding  the  qui -.t ion  wbcthtr  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  are 
Calvinistic  or  not;  while  there  is  some  ambi^ity  in  the  language, 
it  seems  to  favour  Calvinism,  At  the  Evangetical  Revival  ihc 
old  questions  came  up,  a*  Wesley  favoured  Arminianism  and 
George  Whitefield  Calvinism.  In  Scotland  Calv-iniam  was  repudi- 
ated by  James  Moris<n,  the  founder  of  ihe  Evanjfelical  Union, 
who  declared  the  thr»  unive^alitiea,  God  5  lo^-c  for  all,  Christ's 
death  for  all,  the  Holy  Spirit's  wnrking  fur  all. 

While  retained  in  the  creeds  of  several  denominations,  in  the 
public  teaching  of  the  churches  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
has  lost  iU  place  and  power.  While  the  doctrine  of  election 
magnified  God's  grace,  and  so  encouraged  humility  in  man,  it 
minimized  man's  freedom,  and  so  produced  either  an  over-confi- 
dence in  those  who  believed  themselves  elect,  or  despair  in  those 
who  could  not  reach  the  assurance.  Now  it  is  recognized  that 
God's  sovereignty  must  be  conceived  as  consistent  with  man's 
liberty.  While  God  fulfils  His  all-embracing  purpose,  that 
fulfilment  leaves  room  for  the  exercise  of  individual  freedom; 
the  freedom  God  has  bestowed  on  man  He  can  so  restrain  and 
direct  as  to  ovemile  even  its  abuse  for  His  own  gracious  ends. 
That  God  desires  that  all  should  be  saved,  and  that  the  salvation 
of  each  depends  on  his  own  choice— these  are  the  general  con- 
victions of  modem  theology.  The  problem  now  is  the  reconcili- 
ation of  human  freedom  with  divine  foreknowledge.  Martineau 
accepts  Dugald  Stewart's  solution.  "  There  is  no  absurdity  in 
supposing  that  the  deity  may,  for  wise  purposes,  have  chosen 
to  open  a  source  of  contingency  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  his 
creatures,  to  which  no  presdence  can  possibly  extend."  Others 
hold  the  problem  to  be  insoluble,  and  not  needing  to  be  solved. 

(A.  E.  G.') 

PREDICABLES  (Lat.  praedicabUis,  that  which  may  be  stated 
or  affirmed  ),  in  scholastic  logic,  a  term  applied  to  a  classification 
of  the  possible  relations  in  which  a  predicate  may  stand  to  its 
subject.  The  list  given  by  the  schoolmen  and  generally  adopted 
by  modem  logicians  is  based  on  the  original  fivefold  classification 
given  by  Aristotle  {Topics,  a  iv.  101  b.  17-25):  definition  (6pof), 
genus  iyivos),  differentia  (Sta^opA),  property  (I5(or),  accident 
{avfi^riK&s)}  The  scholastic  classification,  obuined  from 
Bdetius's  Latin  version  of  Porphyry's  Eisagoge,  modified 
Aristotle's  by  substituting  species  (cTSof)  for  definition.  Both 
classifications  are  of  universals,  concepts  or  general  terms, 
proper  names  of  course  being  excluded.  There  is,  however,  a 
radical  difference  between  the  two  systems.  The  standpoint 
of  the  Aristotelian  classification  is  the  predication  of  one  uni- 
versal concerning  another.  The  Porphyrian,  by  introducing 
species,  deals  with  the  predication  of  universaJs  concerning 
individuals  (for  species  is  necessarily  predicated  of  the  indi- 
vidual), and  thus  created  difficulties  from  which  the  Aristotelian 
is  free  (sec  below). 

The  Aristotelian  classification  may  be  briefly  explained:  (i)  The 
Definition  of  anything  is  the  statement  of  its  essence  (Arist.  rd  rl 
4v  c!rai),  I.e.  that  which  ntakes  it  what  it  is:  e.g.  "  a  triangle  is 
a  three-sided  rectilineal  figure."  (2)  Genus  is  that  part  of  the 
essence  which  is  also  predicable  of  other  things  different  from 
them  in  kind.  A  triangle  is  a  rectilineal  figure;  i.e.  in  fixing  the 
genus  of  a  thing,  we  subsume  it  under  a  higher  universal,  of  which 


<  Strictly  Aristotle's  classification  is  into  four  as  ttu^opA.  really 
belono  to  ybnu 


it  is  a  spedes.  (3)  Differentia  is  that  part  of  the  essence  which 
distinguishes  one  species  from  another.  As  compared  with  quadri- 
laterals, hexajKons,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  rectilineal  figures,  a  triangle 
b  "  differentiated  "  as  having  three  sides.  (4)  A  Property  is  an 
attribute  which  is  common  to  all  the  members  of  a  class,  but  is 
not  p3rt  of  iifi  e&tence  (i.e.  need  not  be  given  in  its  definition). 
The  fact  that  the  interior  angles  of  all  triangles  are  equal  to  two 
right  anelea  is  not  part  of  the  definition,  but  is  universally  true. 
(S>  Act  Accidtni  is  an  attribute  which  may  or  may  not  belong  to 
a  subject-  The  colour  of  the  human  hair  is  an  accident,  for  it 
beton^-v  in  nff  way  to  the  essence  of  humanity. 

Thu  cl4»!ifii  aTitm,  though  it  is  of  high  value  in  the  clearing  up 
of  our  conCL-pcJun-^  of  the  essential  contrasted  with  the  accidental, 
the  relation  of  k'  nus,  differentia  and  definition  and  so  forth,  is  of 
more  significance  in  connexion  with  abstract  sciences,  especially 
mathematics,  than  (or  the  physical  sciences.  It  is  superior  on  the 
whole  to  the  Porphyrian  scheme,  which  has  grave  defects.  As  has 
been  said  it  dassibes  universals  as  predicates  of  individuals  and 
thus  involves  the  difficulties  which  gave  rise  to  the  controversy 
between  realism  and  nominalism  (q.v.).  How  are  we  to  distinguish 
species  from  genus  ?  Napoleon  was  a  Frenchoun,  a  man,  an  animal. 
In  the  second  place  how  do  we  distinguish  property  and  accident? 
Many  so<allea  accidents  are  predicable  necessarily  m  any  partictdar 
persons.  This  difficulty  gave  rise  to  the  distinction  of  separable  and 
inseparable  accidents,  which  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty. 

See  the  modem  logic  textbooks. 

PREDICAMBNTt  now  used  only  in  the  sense  of  a  dangerous 
or  unpleasant  position  or  situation.  It  meant  properly  that 
which  is  "  predicated  "  or  affirmed  (Lat.  praedicare)  of  anything, 
in  logic,  one  of  the  ten  Aristotelian  categories  (see  Catecoky), 
and  so  any  definite  state  or  condition.  The  use  of  "  predica- 
ment "  in  the  sense  of  "  bad  predicament,"  without  the  limiting 
adjective,  is  paralleled  by  "  plight,"  lor  "  bad  plight,"  "  success  " 
for  "  good  success." 

PREDICATION  (from  Lat.  praedicare,  to  sUte,  assert),  in 
logic,  the  term  which  denotes  the  joining  of  a  predicate  to  a 
subject  in  a  judgment  or  proposition.  The  statement  "  all 
men  are  mortal  "  is  to  predicate  mortality  of  all  men.  In  other 
words  a  judgment  is  made  up  of  a  subject  and  a  predicate  joined 
by  a  copula.  Since  the  true  unit  of  thought  is  the  jud^ent, 
since  all  concepts  or  universals  exist  only  in  continuous  thinking 
(judging),  the  theory  of  predication  is  a  fundamental  part  of  logic 
The  true  relation  of  subject  and  predicate  has  not  been  deter- 
mined with  unanimity,  various  logicians  emphasizing  different 
aspects  of  the  process  (see  Logic).  The  logical  use  of  "  predi- 
cate" is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  grammatical,  which 
includes  the  verb,  whether  it  be  the  verb  "  to  be  "  in  its  various 
forms,  or  another  verb.  The  simple  grammatical  sentence 
"  he  strokes  the  dog  "  the  first  word  is  the  subject,  while  "  strokes 
the  dog  "  is  the  predicate,  including  verb  and  object.  In  logic 
every  proposition  is  reducible  to  the  form  "  A  is  B,"  "  B  "  being 
the  predicate.  Thus  the  logical  form  of  "  he  strokes  the  dog  " 
would  be  "  he  is  stroking  the  dog  "  or  some  other  periphrasis 
which  liberates  and  determines  the  logical  predicate.  The 
true  significance  of  the  logical  copula  is  difficult.  It  cannot  be 
described  simply  as  a  thiid  (f.e.  separate  part)  of  the  judgment, 
because  until  two  terms  are  enjoined  by  it  they  are  not  subject 
and  predicate.  Much  discussion  has  raged  round  the  question 
whether  the  use  of  the  verb  "  to  be  "  as  the  copula  implies  that 
exislence  is  predicated  by  the  subject.  It  may  be  taken  as 
generally  agreed  that  this  is  not  the  case  (see  further  Logic,  and 
the  textbooks). 

PRE-EXISTENCE,  DOCTRINE  OP,  in  theokgy,  the  doctrine 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  a  human  soul  which  existed  before  the 
creation  of  the  world — the  first  and  most  perfect  of  created  things 
— and  subsisted,  prior  to  His  human  birth,  in  union  with  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Godhead.  It  was  this  human  soul  which 
suffered  the  pain  and  sorrow  described  in  the  Gospels.  The 
chief  exposition  of  this  doctrine  is  that  of  Dr  Watts  {Works,  v. 
374,  &c.);  it  has  received  little  support.  In  a  wider  form  the 
doctrine  has  been  applied  to  men  in  general — namely,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  Creation  God  created  the  souls  of  all  men,  which 
were  subsequently  as  a  punishment  for  ill-doing  incarnated  in 
physical  bodies  till  discipline  should  render  them  fit  for  spiritual 
existence.  Supporters  of  this  doctrine,  the  Pre-existants  or 
Pre-existiani,  are  found  as  early  as  the  2nd  century,  among 
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them  bebg  Justin  Martyr  and  Origen  (9.V.),  and  the  idea  not 
only  belongs  to  metempsychosis  and  mysticism  generally,  but  is 
widely  pievalent  in  Oriental  thought.  It  was  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  540,  but  has  frequently  reappeared 
in  modem  thought  (cf.  Wordsworth's  IiUimatums  of  ImmortaiUy) 
being  in  fact  the  natural  correlative  of  a  belief  in  immortality. 

PREFACE  (Med  Lat.  prefatiaf  for  classical  praefatio,  praefari, 
to  speak  beforehand),  an  introduction  to  a  book,  also  any 
preliminary  or  introductory  statement.  In  liturgical  use  the 
term  is  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  Eucharistic  service  which 
immediately  precedes  the  canon  or  central  portion;  the  preface, 
which  begins  at  the  words  Vere  dignum,  "  It  is  very  meet,  right, 
&c./'  is  ushered  in,  in  all  liturgies,  with  the  Sursum  Corda, 
**  Lift  up  your  hearts,"  and  ends  with  the  ^anctus,  "Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,  &c."  In  the  Western  liturgies  proper  prefaces  are 
appointed  for  particular  occasions  (see  Lnuxcy). 

PREFECT  iprifet),  in  France,  the  title  of  a  high  official.  The 
prefeas  of  the  department  were  created  by  a  law  of  the  38th 
Pluviose  in  the  year  VIII.  (Feb.  17, 1800).  They  were  intended 
to  be  the  chief  organs  of  internal  administration,  and  have,  in 
fact,  discharged  this  fimction,  especially  under  the  First  and 
Second  Empire,  surviving,  though  with  diminished  importance, 
ttoder  the  other  forms  of  govenmient  which  modem  France  ha» 
seen.  In  comparison  with  other  French  officials,  they  are  well 
paid  (the  salary  nowadays  ranges  from  39)OOo  to  x8,ooo  francs 
according  to  the  class). 

In  the  administration  of  the  ancien  rigime  the  term  "  prefect  " 
was  not  employed;  practically  the  only  case  in  which  it  occurs 
was  in  the  organization  of  the  establishment  of  institutions 
opened  by  the  religious  orders,  in  which  there  was  generally  a 
"  prefect  of  the  studies  "  (prifd  des  itudcs).  In  the  year  VIII., 
in  the  discussion  of  the  law  of  the  28th  Pluviose,  no  reason  was 
stated  for  the  choice  of  this  term.  But  like  the  "  Tribunes  " 
and  *'  Consuls  "  of  the  constitution  of  the  year  VIII.,  it  was 
taken  from  the  Roman  institutions  which  were  then  so  fashion- 
able (see  Practect);  it  may  also  be  recalled  that  Voltaire  had 
used  the  term  *'  prefecture  "  in  speaking  of  the  authority  of 
Louis  XIV.  over  the  free  towns  of  Alsace. 

The  prefect  has  to  a  certain  extent  a  double  character  and  two 
aeries  of  functions.  Firstly  he  is  the  general  representative  of  the 
governroent.  whose  duty  it  is  to  ensure  execution  of  the  govern- 
ment's decisions,  the  exercise  qf  the  law,  and  the  regular  working 
of  all. branches  of  the  public  service  in  the  department.  In  so  far 
Che  rOle  of  the  prefect  is  essentially  political ;  he  guarantees  the  direct 
and  legal  action  of  the  government  in  his  department.  He  has  the 
supervision  of  all  the  sute  services  in  his  department,  which  pro- 
cures the  necessary  uniformity  in  the  woriung  of  the  servKes, 
each  of  which  is  specialized  within  a  narrow  sphere.  He  serves  as 
a  local  source  of  information  to  the  government,  and  transmits 
to  it  complaints  or  representations  from  those  under  his  adminis- 
tration. In  the  name  of  the  state  he  exercises  a  certain  adminis- 
trative control  over  the  local  authorities,  such  as  the  conseil 
giniralt  the  mayon  and  the  municipal  councils.  This  control, 
though  considerably  restricted  by  the  law  of  the  lOth  of  August 
1871,  on  the  consetls  gtniraux,  and  that  of  the  5th  of  April  1884, 
on  munidjpal  organization,  still  holds  good  in  some  important 
fcspccts.  The  prefect  can  still  annul  certain  decisions  of  the  cotueil 
gMrel.  He  can  suspend  for  a  month  a  municipal  council,  mayor 
or  deputy-mayor;  certain  decisions  of  the  municipal  councils 
require  his  approval;  and  he  may  annul  such  of  their  regulations 
as  are  extra  vtres.  He  can  annul  or  suspend  the  tnaire*s  decrees 
and  he  has  also  considerable  control  over  public  institutions,  charit- 
able and  otherwise.  He  may  make  regulations  {rigfements)  both 
on  special  points,  in  virtue  of  various  laws,  and  for  the  general 
administration  of  the  police. 

When  the  prefecu  were  created  in  the  year  VIII.  the  intendants 
of  provinces  of  the  anden  rigime  were  taken  as  a  model,  and  there 
is  a  great  resemblance  between  their  respective  functions.  The 
prefect,  however,  is  no  more  than  an  intcndant  In  miniature, 
being  only  at  the  head  of  a  department,  whereas  the  intendant 
was  over  a  wtniraliU,  which  was  a  much  larger  district.  In  the 
same  way  the  sous-prfMs  correspond  to  the  subdlUgufs  of  the 
intendants,  with  the  difference  that  they  are  actual  officials  sub- 
ordinate to  the  prefects,  while  the  subdttiguis  were  merely  the 
representatives  with  whom  the  intendants  provided  themselves, 
and  to  whom  they  gave  powers. 

Secondly,  the  prefect  is  not  only  the  general  representative  of 
the  government,  but  the  representative  of  the  department  in  the 
•  of  its  local  interests.     But  his  unfettered  powers  in 


this  respect  have  been  reduced  under  the  third  Republic.  This 
has  chiefly  been  the  effect  of  the  taw  of  the  10th  of  August  1871. 
which  has  led  to  decentralization,  by  increasing  the  powers  of  the 
eonseils  g/tniraus.  The  law  creatra  a  departmental  committee 
{commissum  dipartemenlate),  elected  by  the  amseil  ghUrai  which, 
in  the  interval  of  the  sessions  of  the  latter,  takes  part  in  matters 
concerning  the  administration  of  the  departmental  interests, 
either  in  virtue  of  the  law,  or  by  a  delegation  of  powen  from  the 
ccnseil  ghural. 

The  sous-prffeU,  having  very  limited  powers  of  deciding  ques- 
tions, serve  above  all  as  intermediaries  between  the  prefect  ana  the 
persons  under  his  administration.  This  function  was  most  useful 
in  the  year  VIII..  when  communications  were  difficult,  even  within 
a  department,  but  nowadays  it  only  leads  to  complications. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  their  chief  service  to  the  administration  lies 
in  keeping  up  good  relations  with  the  tnairet  of  the  communes 
in  their  arrondtssewuni,  and  thus  acquiring  a  certain  amount  of 
influence  over  them.  The  National  Assembly,  which  passed  the 
law  of  the  loth  of  August  1871,  had  also  deaded  to  suppress  the 
sous-prifeU,  but  M.  Thiers,  who  was  then  president  of  the  Kepublic. 
persuaded  them  to  reconsider  this  decision.  Since  then  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  has  on  several  occasions  taken  advantage  of  the  budget 
to  attempt  the  suppression  of  the  sous-prifets  by  refusing  to  vote 
the  amount  necessary  for  the  payment  of  their  salaries.  But  the 
government  has  always  opposed  this  unconstitutional  measure, 
nolding  that  the  suppression  could  only  be  effected  by  an  organic 
law,  and  that  it  would  necessarily  involve  a  remodelling  of  the 
administrative  organization.  So  far  their  view  has  prevailed  in 
the  Chambers.  (J.  P.  E.) 

PREHNITE,  a  mineral  consisting  of  caldtun  hydrogen  ortho- 
silicate,  HsCatAlt(Si04)s.  It  crystallizes  in  the  hemimoiphlc 
class  of  the  orthorhombic  system,  but  the  hemimorphlc  character 
is  usually  obscured  by  twinning.  Crystals  are  generally  platy 
in  habit,  but  they  rarely  occtir  singly  and  distinctly  shaped; 
almost  invariably  they  are  closely  aggregated  together  to  form 
barrel-shaped  or  globular  groups  with  a  crystalline  surface.  This 
form,  together  with  the  pale  oil-green  colour,  gives  the  mineral 
a  very  characteristic  appearance.  It  is  translucent  and  has  a 
vitreous  lustre.  The  handness  is  rather  over  6  and  the  spec.  grav. 
2 •80-3*95.  Crystals  are  pyro-electric.  Prchnite  is  sometimes 
classed  with  the  zeolites,  since  it  pccuzs  imder  the  same  condi- 
tions as  these  minerals  and  often  in  association  with  them:  the 
small  amount  of  water  (4*4%)  is,  however,  expelled  only  at  a 
red  heat  and  is  therefore  not  water  of  crystallization. 

Prehnite  occura  as  a  mineral  of  secondary  origin  in  the  amygda- 
loidal  cavities  of  basic  igneous  rocks,  such  as  basalt  and  diabase, 
and  less  often,  in  veins  in  granite  and  gneiss.  Fine  specimens 
are  found  with  zeolites  in  the  volcanic  rocks  of  several  places  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  e.g.  Old  Kilpatrick  in  I>umbartonshtre, 
Bishopton  in  Renfrewshire,  Campsie  Hills  tn  Stirlingshire  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh;  also  at  Paterson  and  Bergen 
Hill  in  New  Jersey,  and  with  native  copper  in  the  trap-rocks  of  the 
Lake  Superior  region.  In  the  French  (at  Le  Bourg  d'Oisans) 
and  Tyrokse  Alps  it  occura  with  axinite.  epidote.  felspar,  &c., 
lining  crevices  in  gneiss.  Large  masses  have  been  found  at  Cradock 
in  Cape  Colony,  from  which  kxrality  it  was  brought  in  the  i8th 
century  by  Colonel  Prehn.  the  governor  of  the  colony;  hence  the 
names  "  Cape  chrysolite  '*  and  prehnite  (of  A.  G.  Werner,  1789). 
Prehnite  is  sometimes  cut  and  polished  for  small  ornaments;  it 
then  somewhat  resembles  chrysoprase  in  appearance. 

PREJUDICE  (Lat.  pracjudicium),  Uterally  judgment  or 
decision  beforehand,  which  in  classical  usage  meant  a  precedent, 
a  preceding  judgment,  also  a  special  form  of  judicial  examination 
precedent  to  a  trial,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  slalus. 
The  transferred  sense,  of  injury  or  damage  inflicted  by  decisions 
or  judgments  disregatrding  interests  affected,  does  not  ^pear 
t  ill  post-classical  times  in  Latin.  This  last  ustf  of  damage  appears 
in  English  in  relation  to  legal  matters,  especially  in  the  phrase 
"  without  prejudice,"  «.«.  without  detriment  to  rights  or  claims. 
When  two  parties  are  negotiating  for  the  settlement  of  a  dispute, 
statements  or  admisaons  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  either,  with  a 
stipulation,  expressed  or  implied,  that  the  statements  are  made 
"without  prejudice"  to  the  party's  claims  in  the  dispute, 
caimot  be  put  in  evidence  in  litigation  to  settle  the  dispute  (see 
Evidence).  The  general  meaning  of  the  word  is  that  of  opinion, 
favourable  or  hostile,  based  on  prepossessions^  and  therefore 
biassed  or  unreasonable. 

FREU  KARL,  Fseiheu  von  (1839-1899).  German  philo- 
sopher, was  bom  at  Landshut  on  the  3rd  of  April  1839.  After 
studying  at  the  university  of  Munich  he  served  in  the  Bavarian 
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army  Irom  1859  to  1872,  when  he  retired  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
He  then  gave  himself  up  to  philosophical  work,  especially  in 
connexion  with  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  and  occultism 
from  the  modem  psychological  standpoint.  He  attempted  to 
deduce  the  existence  of  spirit,  apart  from,  and  yet  entering  from 
time  to  time  into  connexion  with,  the  phenomena  of  the  senses, 
by  an  examination  of  the  relation  between  the  ego  of  thought 
and  the  age  of  sensible  experience  as  understood  by  Rani.  In 
1868  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  from  the  imiversity  of 
Tubingen  in  recognition  of  a  treatise  on  the  psychology  of 
Dreams  (Oneirokrttikon.  Dcr  Traum  vom  Standpunkl  dts 
transcetidentden  Idealismtu). 

Subsequent!^',  he  publiali«l  nurnerous  works  on  vatioys  psytho- 
Ic^cM  and  MTientific  iiubjeci:*^  uf  which  ibe  rtsore  tm|*on3ni  are: 
Der  geiuTidt  MtnsihrTnifrstaitd  tor  den  PFoMemea  dtr  WineH' 
Sihaft  (1873);  J?^  Kampf  urns  Daseirt  am  Himmel  (tS^^),  ri|ub- 
lishcd  in  iSSi  undw  the  title  Entvfifktrluni^s^tichUkU  des  We(;cUs; 
Die  FiattelenbetPitkHtT  vTtd  die  NtintJarhvp&tlwjf  {i58o3;  Die  fhilth 
sapkii  der  Mystik  frSSsJ:  Justinns  Kemer  und  die  Sektrin  poh 
PftvorH  OBSCi);  Die  mtmisiischi  Seetcniehc  (la&B):  Die  Mv^tik 
der  alien  Gri^htn  (iSSa);  KatttJ  mystische  Wett^nxluiHani,  (if-^o); 
StudUn  am  iM*  Cebi^H  der  CrkeiwfuHsseitscfuiJteH  (1800):  Der 
Sj^iismus  (i39j);  Die  Enidivkung  der  Serk  durch  dk  Gehtim- 
viisenschaften  (iSt^-iaqj).  Jn  Der  Kamp^  um$  Dmein  ^rn  Himmel 
von  Prd  endeavoured  to  apply  the  Darwuiian  doctrine  of  or-^Mnic 
cvcplution  not  only  to  the  sphere  of  €DnM:i<]>usne9$  but  alsn  \  vcn 
more  widely  a'^  I  hi?  philnwiphsiral  principte  of  the  wofl4.  He  *  j=  .)ne 
i-,f  r-  h— .-  ^■—'    -  .-"  r— ---  '■-. inkers  who  during  the  latter  half 

a  Jw-  Vfth  n-,    :r.  .-i.... .. . lu.  treat  the  Riind  aa  a  mechanism. 

He  died  on  the  4th  of  August  1899. 

See  EvoLUTpN;  in  Philosophy. 

PRELATE  (Lat.  pradaius,  set  above,  from  praefero,  prefer), 
an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  high  rank.  In  the  early  middle  ages 
the  title  ^date  was  applied  to  secular  persons  in  high  positions 
and  thence  it  passed  to  persons  having  ecclesiastical  authority. 
The  De  prdatis  of  Valerian  is  concerned  with  secular  princes, 
and  even  as  late  as  the  14th  century  the  title  was  occasionally 
applied  to  secular  magistrates.  In  medieval  ecclesiastical 
usage  the  term  might  be  applied  to  almost  any  person  having 
ecclesiastical  authority;  it  was  very  commonly  given  to  the 
more  dignified  clergy  of  a  cathedral  church,  but  often  also  to 
ordinary  priests  charged  with  the  cure  of  souls  and,  in  the  early 
days  of  monastidsm,  to  monastic  superiors,  even  to  superiors 
of  convents  of  women.  The  term  occurs  very  frequently  in 
the  Rule  of  St  Benedict  and  other  early  monastic  rules. 

In  more  modem  usage  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  prelates, 
properly  so-called,  are  those  who  have  jurisdiction  in  foro 
extemCf  but  a  liberal  interpretation  has  given  the  title  a  more 
general  significance.  Prelacy  is  defined  by  the  canonists  as 
"  pre-eminence  with  jurisdiction  "  {praeeminentia  cum  juris- 
dictione)^  and  the  idea  supposes  an  episcopal  or  quasi-episcopal 
jurisdiction.  But  gradually  the  title  was  extended  to  ecclesias- 
tical persons  having  a  prominent  office  even  without  jurisdiction, 
and  later  still  it  has  come  to  be  applied  to  ecclesiastical  persons 
marked  by  some  special  honour  though  without  any  definite 
office  or  jurisdiction. 

•  We  may  therefore  distinguish  "  true "  from  "  titular " 
prelates.  The  true  prelacy  is  composed  of  the  persons  who 
constitute  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy;  jurisdiction  is  inherent 
in  their  office  and  gives  pre-eminence,  as  with  patriarchs,  arch- 
bbhops  and  bishops.  A  good  example  of  the  dependence  of 
prelacy  on  jurisdiction  is  foimd  in  those  reUgious  orders,  such  as 
the  Dominicans,  where  authority  is  strictly  elective  and  tem- 
porary. Thus  a  Dominican  prior  ranks  ipso  facto  as  a  prelate 
during  his  three  years  of  office,  btit,  if  not  reelected,  loses  this 
dignity  with  his  jurisdiction. 

The  true,  no  less  than  the  titular,  prelates  have  their  various 
ranks,  differing  as  regards  title,  precedence,  clothing  and  other 
insignia.  The  distinguishing  colour  of  a  prelate's  clothing  is 
violet;  the  form,  like  the  greater  or  less  use  of  violet,  depmds 
on  the  rank  of  the  prelate.  Four  classes  may  be  distinguLhed: 
(i)  Great  prelates,  e.g.  cardinals,  archbishops  and  bishops. 
(2)  Exempt  prelates  (pradcti  nullius  dioeccseos,  pradati  nuUius), 
i.e.  abbots  and  religious  superiors,  who  are  withdrawn  from  the 
ordinary  diocesan  jurisdiction  and  themselves  possess  episcopal 


jurisdiction  {jurisdictio  quasi  episcopalis).  (3)  Roman  prelates, 
(a)  active  and  (b)  honorary.  The  title  is  applied  to  numerous 
ecclesiastics  attached  by  some  dignity,  active  or  honorary,  to 
the  Roman  court  (see  Curia  Romana).  In  the  list  of  these 
prelates  are  protonotaries  apostolic,  domestic  prelates,  private 
chamberlains,  participanti  and  supernumerary.  Of  these  last 
there  are  two  kinds,  honorary  and  honorary  extra  urhem.  Only 
protonotaries  and  domestic  prelates  are  for  life;  the  others  lose 
their  dignity  at  the  death  of  the  pope  who  appointed  them.  A 
special  class  of  Roman  prelatures  exist  at  Rome,  endowed  as  a. 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  majority  to  which  those  members  of  certain 
families  who  are  destined  for  the  clerical  life  naturally  succeed. 

In  the  reformed  churches  the  title  was  retained  in  England, 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Germany.  The  cathedral  chapter  of 
Brandenburg  consists  of  two  prelates,  the  dean  and  the  senior, 
besides  eight  other  members.  The  chapter  of  Merseburg  con- 
tains five  prelates,  viz.  the  dean,  senior,  provost,  ciistos  and 
scholasticus.  In  Baden  the  general  synod  is  presided  over  by 
the  prelate  (prdat),  i.e.  the  principal  "superintendent."  In 
the  Church  of  England  the  term  prelate  has  been  since  the 
Reformation  applied  only  to  archbishops  and  bishops.  The 
word  "  prelacy,"  meaning  no  more  originally  than  the  office  and 
dignity  of  a  prelate,  came  to  be  applied  in  Presbyterian  Scotland 
and  Puritan  England — especially  during  the  17th  century — ^to 
the  episcopal  form  of  church  government,  being  used  in  a 
derogatory  sense. 

See  Du  Cange,  Clossarium  mediae  et  infimae  latinitatis  (new  ed., 
by  L.  Favre,  Niort,  i88t);  Paul  Hinschius,  Kirckenreckt  (Berlin. 
1869) :  F.  H.  Vering,  professor  of  law  at  Pra^c,  Lehrbuck  des  kalho- 
lischen,  orientalischen  und  protestatUischen  Ktrchenrechts  (1893). 

(E.  ON.) 

PRELLER,  FRIEDRICH  (1804-1878),  German  landscape- 
painter,  was  bom  at  Eisenach  on  the  25th  of  April  1804.  After 
studying  drawing  at  Weimar,  he  went  in  1821,  on  Goethe*s 
advice,  to  Dresden,  where  in  1824  he  was  invited  to  accompany 
the  grand  duke  of  Weimar  to  Belgium.  He  became  a  pupU 
in  the  academy  at  Antwerp.  From  1827  to  1831  he  studied  in 
Italy,  and  in  1831  received  an  appointment  in  the  Weimar  school 
of  art.  In  1834-1836  he  executed  in  tempera  six  pictures  on 
subjects  taken  from  the  Odyssey  in  the  "  Roman  House  "  at 
Leipzig,  in  1836-1837  the  landscapes  with  scenes  from  Oberon  in 
the  Wieland  room  in  the  grand-ducal  palace  at  Weimar,  and  in 
1 836-1848  six  frescoes  on  Thuringian  subjects  commissioned  by 
the  grand  duchess.  In  1840  he  visited  "Norway  and  produced  a 
number  of  easel  works,  some  of  which  are  preserved  at  Weimar. 
In  1859  he  revisited  Italy,  and  on  his  return  in  186 1  he  completed 
for  the  grand-ducal  museum  the  frescoes  illustrative  of  the 
Odyssey^  which  are  held  to  constitute  his  chief  claim  to  fame. 
Preller,  who  was  also  a  successful  etcher,  died  at  Weimar  on  the 
23rd  of  April  1878. 

PRELLER,  LUDWIG  (1809-1861),  German  philologist  and 
antiquarian,  was  bora  at  Hamburg  on  the  isth  of  Sq>tember 
1809.  After  having  studied  at  Leipzig,  Berlin  and  Gdttingen, 
in  1838  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  phik>logy  at 
Dorpat,  which,  however,  he  resigned  in.  1843.  He  afterwards 
spent  some  time  in  Italy,  but  settled  in  Jena  in  1844,  where  he 
became  professor  in  1846.  In  the  same  year  he  removed  as 
head  librarian  to  Weimar,  where  he  died  on  the  21st  of  June  1861. 
His  chief  works  are:  Dcmeter  u.  Persephone  (1837);  Grieckische 
Mythologie  (1854-1855;  4th  ed.,  by  C.  Robert,  1887  scq);  and 
ROmische  Mythologie  (1858;  3rd  ed.  by  H.  Jordan,  1881-1883). 
He  also  co-operated  with  H.  Ritter  in  the  preparation  of  the 
most  useful  Historia  philosophiae  graecae  et  romanae  ex  fonisum 
locis  contexta  (1838;  ed.  E.  Wellmann,  1898).  He  contributed 
extensively  to  Eiv:h  and  Gruber's  Attgemeine  Encykhpodie  and 
Pauly's  ReaUncyklopttdie  der  classiscken  Aliertumnrissenschaft. 
A  complete  list  of  his  works  will  be  found  in  AusgewdkUe 
Aufs&tte  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  klassiscken  AUertumswissensekaft 
(ed.  R.  Kfihler,  1864). 

See  G.  T.  Stichling.  Ludwig  PrdUr.  Bine  Geddeklmssrode 
(Weimar.  1863);  C.  Burnan.  GeschichU  der  classiscken  PkikUgie 
tn  DeutuUand  (i^i). 
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PRIHIUM  (Lat.  praemium,  profit,  reward,  prae-^enure,  to 
buy),  in  general,  a  reward  or  prize;  a  consideration.  In  the  law 
of  insurance,  the  sum  of  money  or  consideration  («ther  annual 
or  in  a  lump  sum)  which  the  insured  pays  the  insurers  in  order 
to  gain  a  certain  amount  in  the  event  of  some  specific  loss 
happening  is  termed  a  premium.  The  word  is  applied  to  the 
fee  paid  in  consideration  of  being  taught  a  trade  or  profession. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  **  bonus,"  as  something  beyond 
or  additional,  as  in  the  phrases,  "  premium  bonus  ^stem," 
**  premium  system,"  where  a  bonus  or  sum  is  given  in  addition 
to  wages  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  work  done.  On  the 
stock  exchange,  when  a  security  has  not  yet  been  fully  paid 
ap,  it  is  customary  to  quote  its  price  at  par,  or  so  much  premium 
or  discount.  Par  represents  the  amount  actually  paid  up  on  it, 
whUe  if  it  is  above  the  level  it  is  said  to  be  at  a  premium  of  so 
OEiach,  or  if  below  at  a  discount. 

PBEHONinON  (from  Lat.  prae,  before,  monere,  to  advise 
or  warn),  an  impression  relating  to  a  future  event.  Strictly 
the  word  should  mean  a  warning  proceeding  from  an  external 
source.  Its  modem  extension  to  all  forms  of  impression  sup- 
posed to  convey  information  as  to  the  future  is  justified  on  the 
assumption  that  such  intimations  commonly  originate  in  the 
sttbliminal  consciousness  of  the  percipient  and  are  thence  trans- 
ferred to  the  ordinary  consciousness.  In  modem  times  the  best 
attested  premonitions  are  those  relating  to  events  about  to  occur 
in  the  subject's  own  organism.  It  was  observed  by  the  animal 
magnetists  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  in  France  and 
Germany,  that  certain  of  thdr  subjects,  when  in  the  "  magnetic  " 
trance,  could  foretell  accurately  the  course  of  their  diseases, 
che  date  of  the  occurrence  of  a  crisis  and  the  length  of  time  needed 
to  effect  a  cure.  Similar  observations  were  subsequently 
-ecorded  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America  (see,  for  instance,  the 
ase  of  Anna  Winsor,  1860-1863,  reported  by  Dr  Ira  Barrows), 
rbe  power  of  prediction  possessed  by  the  subject  in  such  cases 
may  be  explained  in  two  ways:  (i)  As  due  to  an  abnormal 
power  of  perception  possessed  by  certain  persons,  when  in  the 
hypnotic  trance,  of  the  working  of  their  own  pathological 
processes;  or  (2)  more  probably,  as  the  result  of  self-suggestion; 
the  organism  is  "  set "  to  explode  at  a  given  date  in  a  crisis, 
or  to  develop  the  fore-ordained  symptoms. 

Apart  from  these  cases  there  are  two  types  of  alleged 'pre- 
monitions, (i)  The  future  event  may  be  foreshadowed  by  a 
sjrmboL  Amongst  the  best  known  of  these  symboUc  impressions 
are  banshees,  corpse  lights,  phantom  funeral  processions, 
ominous  animals  or  sounds  and  symbolic  dreams  (e.g.  of  teeth 
falling  out).  Of  aU  such  cases  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  serious  inquirer  to  establish  any  causal  con- 
nexion between  the  omen  and  the  event  which  it  is  presumed 
to  foreshadow.  (2)  There  are  many  instances,  recorded  by 
educated  witnesses,  of  dreams,  visions,  warning  voices,  &c.,  giving 
precise  information  as  to  coming  events.  In  some  ol  these 
cases,  where  the  dream,  &c.,  has  been  put  on  record  before  its 
**  fulfilment  "  is  known,  chance  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  coin- 
ddence,  as  in  the  recorded  cases  of  dreams  foretelling  the  winner 
of  the  Derby  or  the  death  of  a  crowned  head.  In  cases  where 
such  an  explanation  is  precluded  by  the  nature  of  the  details 
foreshadowed,  the  evidence  is  found  to  be  defective,  generally 
from  the  absence  of  contemporary  documents.  The  persistent 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  narrators  in  the  genuineness  of  their 
previsions  indicates  that  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a  halluci- 
nation of  memory,  analogous  to  the  well  known  feeling  of  "  false 
recognition."  Prof.  Josiah  Royce  has  suggested  for  this  supposed 
form  of  hallucination  the  term  '*  pseudo-presentiment." 

BiBLiOGBAPHY.— See  Puys^r,  Du  Maenitisme  animal  (1807): 
Alcxandfe  Bertrand.  Traiti  du  scmnambiaisme  (1823);  Mrs  H. 
Sidgwick.  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vd.  v.;  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Proceed- 
ings S.P.R.,  vol.  jd.;  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  Human  Personality  (1903); 
F.  Podmore.  Studies  in  Psychical  Research  (1897);  Proceedings 
American  Society  for  Psychical  Research  (1889,  Report  on  Phantasms 
and  Presentiments):  Annales  des  sciences  psychiques  (Jan.-Feb., 
1889,  Artide  on  Premonitions  by  G.  B.  Ermacoia).  (F.  P.) 

PREHONSTRATENSIANS,  also  called  Norbertines,  and  in 
England  White  Canons,  from  the  colour  of  the  habit:  an  order 


of  Augustinian  Canons  founded  in  1120  by  St  Norbert,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Magdeburg.  He  had  made  various  efforts 
to  introduce  a  strict  form  of  canonical  life  in  various  communities 
of  canons  in  Germany;  in  zx30  he  was  working  in  the  diocese 
of  Laon,  and  there  in  a  desert  place,  called  Pr6montr£,  in  Aisne, 
he  and  thirteen  companions  established  a  monastery  to  be  the 
cradle  of  a  new  order.  They  were  canons  regular  and  followed 
the  so-called  Rule  of  St  Augustine  (see  Augustinuns),  but  with 
supplemenury  statutes  that  made  the  life  one  of  great  austerity. 
St  Norbert  was  a  friend  of  St  Bernard  of  Clairvaux — and  he  was 
largely  influenced  by  the  Cistercian  ideals  as  to  both  the  manner 
of  life  and  the  government  of  his  order.  But  as  the  Premonstra- 
tensians  were  not  monks  but  canons  regular,  their  work  was 
preaching  and  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  office,  and  they  served 
a  large  number  of  parishes  incorporated  in  their  monasteries. 
The  order  was  founded  in  iz  20;  in  1126,  when  it  received  papal 
approbation,  there  were  nine  houses;  and  others  were  established 
in  quick  succession  throughout  western  Europe,  so  that  at 
the  middle  of  the  Z4th  century  there  are  said  to  have  been  over 
1300  monasteries,  of  men  and  400  of  women.  Hie  Premonstra- 
tensians  played  a  predominant  part  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Wends  and  the  Christianizing  and  civilizing  of  the  territories 
about  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  In  time  mitigations  and  relaxa- 
tions crept  in,  and  these  gave  rise  to  reforms  and  semi-indepen- 
dent congregations  within  the  order.  The  Premonstratensians 
came  into  England  (c.  1143)  ^^^  &t  Newhouse  in  Lincoln,  and 
before  the  dissolution  under  Henry  VIII.  there  were  35  houses. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  order  had  been  almost 
exterminated,  only  eight  houses  surviving,  all  in  the  Austrian 
dominions.  There  are  now  some  20  monasteries  and  1000 
canons,  who  serve  numerous  parishes;  and  there  are  two  or  three 
small  houses  in  England.  The  strength  of  the  order  now  lies 
in  Belgium,  where  at  Tongerloo  is  a  great  Premonstratensian 
abbey  thatstill  maintains  a  semblance  of  its  medieval  state. 

chs.  23-26J    Max 
§56;    articles  in 

lenogRealencyklopddie 

(3rd  ed.).  The  best  special  study  is  F.  Winter,  Die  Prdmonstraienser 
des  12.  Jakrk.  und  iare  Bedeutung  fur  das  nord6sUiche  Deuluhland 
(i^).  (E.  C.  B.) 

PREHTSLk  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the  line  of  dukes  and  kings 
which  ruled  in  Bohemia  from  873  or  earlier  until  the  murder 
of  Wenceslaus  HI.  in  1306,  and  wUch  was  known  as  the  Pfemy- 
slide  dynasty.  According  to  legend  Pfemysl  was  a  peasant  of 
Staditz  who  attracted  the  notice  of  Libussa,  daughter  of  a  certain 
Krok,  who  ruled  over  a  large  part  of  Bohemia,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  descended  from  Samo.  Pfemysl  married  Libussa, 
the  traditional  foundress  of  Prague,  and  during  the  8th  century 
became  prince  of  the  Bohemian  Cechs.  His  family  became 
extinct  when  Wenceslaus  HI.  died,  but  through  females  the 
title  to  Bohemia  passed  from  the  Pfemyslides  to  the  house  of 
Luxemburg  and  later  to  the  house  of  Habsburg. 

S^  F.  Palacky,  Geuhichte  wn  BOhmen,  Bd.  I.  (Prague,  1844). 

PRBNZLAU,  or  Prenzlow,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Pmssian 
province  of  Brandenburg.  It  lies  on  the  lower  Ucker  See,  30  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  Stettin  by  raiL  Pop.  (1905),  20,929.  The  Gothic 
church  of  St  Mary  (Evangelical),  dating  from  1340,  is  one  of  the 
finest  churches  in  the  district,  and  the  remains  of  the  town  gates, 
walls  and  towers  are  also  interesting.  The  indust  ries  include  wool- 
spinning,  iron-founding,  brewing  and  sugar-refining.  Tobacco 
is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  dgars  are  manufactured  in 
the  town. 

Prenzlau  is  first  mentioned  in  a  document  of  the  close  of  the 
1 2th  century,  and  received  its  municipal  charter  in.  1235.  As 
the  capital  of  the  old  Uckermark  it  was  a  frequent  object  of 
dispute  between  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg  until  incorporated 
with  the  latter  about  1480.  At  Prenzhiu  Prince  Hohenlohe,  with 
his  corps  of  12,000  men,  surrendered  to  Murat  on  the  retreat 
after  the  battle  of  Jena  in  October  1806. 

See  I.  Zieder,  Premiau^  die  ehemalige  Hauplsladt  der  Uckermark 
(Prenzlau,  1886). 

PRERAU  (Czech,  Pferon)^  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
S6  m.  E.N.E.  of  Brttnn  by  rail    Pop.  (1900),  16,738,  chiefly 
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Czech.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  m  Moravia,  and  possesses 
a  Gothic  town-hall  and  an  old  castle,  once  occupied  by  Matthias 
Corvinus.  It  has  an  important  doth  industry,  and  manufactures 
of  sugar,  ropes,  machinery  and  agricultural  implements.  Prerau 
was  at  one  time  the  chief  seat  of  the  Moravian  Brethren. 

PRBROOATIVE,  in  bw,  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Crown. 
The  word,  originally  an  adjective,  is  derived  from  the  cetUuria 
praerogaiivat  or  century  which  voted  first  on  a  proposed  law 
irogotio)  in  the  Roman  comilia  ccniuricta.  In  Engh'sh  law, 
Blackstone  says, "  by  the  word  prerogative  we  are  to  understand 
the  character  and  power  which  the  sovereign  hath  over  and 
above  all  other  persons,  in  right  of  his  regal  dignity;  and  which, 
though  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  country,  is  out  of  its 
ordinary  course.  This  is  expressed  in  its  very  name,  for  it 
signifies,  in  its  etymology,  something  that  is  required  or  demanded 
before^  or  in  preference  to,  all  others  "  (Stephen's  Camm.  vol.  ii. 
bk.  iv.  pt.  i.  ch.  vi.).  The  prerogative  is  sometimes  called /ura 
regalia  or  regalia^  the  regalia  being  either  majora,  the  regal 
dignity  and  power,  or  minora^  the  revenue  of  the  Crown. 

The  theory  of  English  law  as  to  the  prerogative  of  the  king 
seems  to  be  not  quite  consistent.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  a 
p«f  ect  and  irresponsible  being,  holding  his  office  by  divine  right ; 
George  V.,  "by  ike  Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
King,"*  is  still  the  heading  of  every  writ.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  powers  are  defined  and  limited  by  law.  This  is  laid  down 
as  early  as  the  13th  century  (Bracton,  5b).  A  consequence  of 
this  position  is  that  the  prerogative  may  be  confined  or  extended 
by  the  supreme  legislative  authority,  and  that  the  courts  have 
jurisdiction  to  decide  whether  or  not  any  alleged  right  falls 
within  the  prerogative.  The  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  still  of 
great  extent,  has  been  gradually  limited  by  a  long  series  of  enact- 
ments, the  most  worthy  of  notice  being  Magna  carta,  Confir- 
maiio  carlarum,  Prerogaiiva  regis,  the  Petition  of  Right,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
The  most  important  of  the  obsolete  prerogatives  which  have  been 
at  one  time  claimed  and  exercised  are  the  following:  (i)  the  right 
to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  subject  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. (2)  The  right  to  dispense  with  the  obligation  of  sututes, 
by  the  insertion  in  a  grant  of  the  clause  non  obstante  statute  (see 
Dxspensation).  (3)  The  right  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption 
—that  is,  of  buying  up  provisions  at  -a  valuation  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner — and  the  right  of  impressing  carriages  and 
horses  (see  Purveyance).  (4)  The  authority  to  erect  tribunals 
not  proceeding  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  was 
declared  illegal  by  16  Car.  I.  c.  10  (the  act  dissolving  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  court  of  the  marches  of  Wales,  and  the  court  of 
the  president  and  council  of  the  north).  (5)  The  revenue  from 
first-fruits  and  tenths  (see  Annates).  (6)  The  right  of  corody— 
that  is,  of  sending  one  of  the  royal  chaplains  to  be  maintained 
by  a  bishop  until  the  bishop  promotes  him  to  a  benefice— has 
become  obsolete  by  disuse.  (7)  The  right  by  forfeiture  to  the 
property  of  a  convict  upon  his  conviction  for  treason  or  felony 
was  abolished  by  the  Felony  Act  1870.  (8)  The  immunity  of 
the  Crown  from  payment  of  costs  has  been  uken  away  in  almost 
all  cases.  (9)  The  right  to  alienate  crown  lands  by  grant  at 
pleasure  was  taken  away  by  i  Anne  c.  8.  In  very  few  cases  has 
the  prerogative  been  extended  by  sutute;  the  Regulation  of 
the  Forces  Act  was  an  example  of  such  extension.  By  that  aa 
the  jurisdiaion  of  lords-lieutenant  of  counties  over  the  auxiliary 
forces  was  revested  in  the  Crown. 

The  prerogative  may  be  exercised  in  person  or  by  delegation. 
The  prerogative  of  conferring  honours  is  generally  (though  not 
necessarily)  exercised  by  the  king  in  person,  as  in  the  case  of 
investment  with  km'ghthood  and  military  or  civil  decorations. 
The  delegation  of  the  prerogative  often  takes  place  by  commis- 
sion, issued  with  or  without  a  joint  address  from  both  houses  of 
parliament.  Parts  of  the  prerogative — generally  in  the  nature  of 
profit,  and  so  in  derogation  of  the  revenue  of  the  Crown — may  be 

*  There  is  no  difference  in  the  prerogative  as  exerosed  by  a  king 
or  a  Gueen  regnant,  so  that  the  word  "  king  "  in  its  constitutional 
sense  indodes  queen.  That  the  queen  regnant  has  the  aame  rights 
as  a  king  was  declared  by  i  Mary  seas.  3,  c.  i. 


conferred  upon  subjects  by  grant  in  letters  patent,  which  will  be 
presumed  after  enjoyment  by  the  subject  for  a  certain  time. 
What  in  the  king  is  a  prerogative  becomes  a  franchise  in  the 
subject,  e.g.  chases,  warrens,  wrecks,  treasure-trove,  courts-leet. 

The  tadstinfi  prerogatives  may  be  divided,  with  Blackstone,  into 
such  as  are  direct  and  such  as  are  by  way  of  exception;  or  perhaps 
bener,  with  Chief  Baron  Comyns,  into  those  affecting  external 
relations  and  those  affecting  internal  relations.  Under  the  first 
class  would  fall  the  power  of  making  war  and  concluding  peace. 
As  incidents  to  this  power  the  king  has  the  right  of  sending  and 
receiving  ambasaadom,  of  concluding  treaties,  and  of  granting 
ftassports,  safe-conduas,  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals.  These 
rights  may  be  limited  by  international  agiisement;  thus  the  Dedan- 
tion  of  Paris,  1856,  abolished  privateering  as  far  as  the  asaenting 
nations  (of  whom  Great  Britain  was  one)  were  concerned. 

The  prerogatives  affecting  internal  relations  may  be  conveni- 
ently, if  not  scientifically,  classified  as  personal,  poktkal,  judidal, 
ecclesiastical  and  fiscal. 

Personal. — In  order  that  there  may  always  be  an  existing  bead 
of  the  state  the  king  is  regarded  as  a  corporation.  He  cannot  die: 
there  can  only  be  a  demise  of  the  Crown — that  is,  a  transfer  of  the 
royal  authority  to  a  different  person.  On  the  same  principle  the 
king  cannot  be  under  age,  though  in  cases  where  the  king  has  been 
of  tender  years  a  protector  or  regent  has  usually  been  appoioted 
for  administmtive  purposes.  The  king  is  personally  irresponsible 
for  crime  or  tort,  it  being  an  ancient  common  law  maxim  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong,  and  that  any  injury  suffered  by  a  subject  at 
the  hands  of  the  king  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  mistake  of  his 
advisers.  A  curious  consequence  of  this  irresponsibility  is  that  the 
king  is  apparently  the  only  person  in  the  realm  who  cannot  under 
any  circumstances  arrest  a  suspected  felon,  for  no  action  for  false 
imprisonment  would  lie  against  him.  and  in  the  event  of  the  arrest 
of  an  innocent  person  there  would  be  a  wrong  without  a  remcdv. 
He  cannot  be  guilty  of  laches,  or  negligence.  The  maxim  of  the 
common  law  is  "  Nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi.'*  This  is  rtill  the 
law  in  criminal  matters.  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  such  as 
prosecutions  for  treason  and  offences  against  the  customs,  no  lapse 
of  time  will  in  England  (though  it  is  otherwise  in  Scotland)  bar  the 
right  of  the  Crown  to  prosecute.  The  king  is  exempt  from  taxation 
on  the  ground  that,  as  the  revenue  of  the  realm  is  his  prerogative, 
it  is  useless  for  him  to  tax  himself.  But  lands  purchased  by  the 
privy  purse  are  liable  to  taxation  (39  &  40  Geo.  III.  c.  88,  s.  6). 
He  IS  also  ejtempt  from  tolls  (which  can  only  exist  as  a  franchise 
granted  by  him),  and  from  the  poor-rate,  as  he  b  not  mentioned  in 
the  Poor  Law  Acts.  His  person  cannot  be  arrested  or  his  goods 
distrained  or  taken  in  execution.  The  privilege  of  exemption 
from  taxation  applies  to  his  palaces  and  to  the  public  buildings 
of  the  state.  No  kind  of  judicial  process  can  be  executed  in  a 
palace  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  a  royal  residence.  The  privilege 
does  not  attach  to  palaces  which  the  king  has  ceased  to  use  as  a 
dwelling,  such  as  Hampton  Court.  The  king  has  also  several 
person^  privileges  of  minor  importance,  su<A  as  the  title  of 
'*  majesty,"  the  right  to  a  royal  salute,  to  the  use  of  the  royal 
standard  and  of  special  liveries,  Ac 

Political.— Tht  king  is  the  supreme  executive  and  co-ordinate 
legislative  authority.  As  such  authority  he  has  the  attribute  of 
sovereignty'  or  pre-eminence,  and  the  right  to  the  allegiance  of 
his  subjects.  AU  land  is  mediately  or  immediately  hekf  of  him. 
Land  derelict  suddenly  by  the  sea,  land  newly  disooveicd  bv  sub- 
jects and  islands  arising  in  the  sea  are  his.  As  paramount  authority 
m  parliament  he  can  dissolve  or  prorogue  it  at  pleasure,  but  cannot 
prolong  it  beyond  -seven  years.  In  theory  parliament  only  exists 
at  his  will,  for  it  is  summoned  by  his  writ,  and  the  vote  for  a  member 
of  parliament  is  only  a  franchise,  not  a  right  existing  independently 
of  his  grant.  He  can  refuse  his  assent  to  a  bill  passed  by  the 
houses  of  parliament.  This  right  has,  however,  not  been  exercised 
since  1707,  when  Queen  Anne  refused  the  royal  assent  to  a  Scottish 
Militia  BiU.  The  icing  has  power  to  issue  proclamations  and  (with 
the  assent  of  the  privy  council)  orders  in  council,  in  .some  cases  as 
part  of  the  ancient  prerogative,  in  others  under  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  pariiament.  Proclamations  are  onlv  bindins;  so  far  as 
they  are  founded  upon  and  enforce  the  laws  01  the  realm.  They 
cannot  alter  the  common  law  or  create  a  new  offence.  The  king 
is  the  fountain  of  honour;  as  such  be  has  the  valuaMe  power  of 
granting  peersges  at  will,  so  far  as  he  is  not  restrained  by  any 
act  of  pariiament.  and  so  far  as  he  keeps  within  certain  constitu- 
tional limits,  e.g.  he  cannot  insert  a  shifting  clause  in  a  patent  of 
peerage.  He  also  confers  all  other  ritles  of  honour,  whether  heredi- 
tary or  not.  and  grants  precedence  and  armorial  bearings.  The 
great  officers  of  state  are  appmnted  by  the  king.  The  only  restrict 
tion  upon  the  creation  of  offices  is  that  he  cannot  create  new  oflkss 
with  new  fees  attached  to  them,  or  annex  new  fees  to  ok!  offices, 
for  this  would  be  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  subject  without  an  act 


*The  word  "sovereign**  is  frequently  applied  to  the  king  in 
legal  works.  It  should  Be  borne  in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  the 
king  is  not  a  sovereign  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used 
byAui 
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of  pai&ment.  The  Ions,  as  head  of  the  itate,  b  in  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  anny  and  navy  for  the  defence  of  the  realm.  This 
ri^t,  contested  by  the  Long  P^liament,  was  finally  declared  by 
13  Car.  II.  c  6  to  be  in  the  Idng  alone.  The  right  of  command 
carries  vith  it  as  an  incident  the  right  to  build  forts  and  defences, 
to  impccss  seamen  in  case  of  necessity,  and  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portatioo  of  munitions  of  war  (39  &  40  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  43),  also  the 
right  to  the  soil  of  the  foreshore  and  of  estuaries  of  rivers,  and  the 
jurisdiction  over  territorial  waters.  Other  rights  which  fall  under 
tlie  political  branch  of  the  prerwative  may  be  called  the  commercial 


e  establishing  of  markets  and  fairs,  and  the  erecting 
of  beacons,  lighthouses  and  sea-marks.  As  parens  pa^iae  he  is 
ex  cficie  guardian  of  infants,  idiots  and  lunatics.  It  b  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  that  all  these  prerogatives  (except  the 
cooferrin^  of  honours  and  such  prerogatives  as  are  purely  (Mrsonal) 
ane  exercised  through  respoasible  minbters,  practically  in  these 
days  members  ot  the  party  to  which  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  belongs.  Thus  the -jurisdiction  over  infants,  &c.,  u 
eaoerdsed  in  England  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  over  beacons,  &c  , 
by  the  Trinity  House,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Jadtcio/.— The  king  »  the  fountain  of  justice,  and  the  supreme 
cooservator  of  the  peace  of  the  realm.  As  supreme  judge  the  king 
has  the  aroointment  of  all  judicial  officers  (other  than  those  in 
certain  k)csu  courts),  who  act  as  hb  deputies.  He  may  constitute 
legal  courts  for  the  administration  of  the  general  law  of  the  land, 
but  be  cannot  erect  tribunak  not  proceeding  according  to  the 
known  and  established  law  of  the  realm,  such  as  the  Star  Chamber 
or  the  commissions  of  martial  law  foibidden  by  the  Petition  of 
Right.  Nor  can  he  add  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts;  thus  he  cannot 
give  a  spiritual  court  temporal  powers.  The  king  was  in  theory 
Mipposed  to  be  present  in  court.  Actions  in  the  king's  bench 
weie  until  modem  times  said  to  be  coram  rege  ipso,  and  the  king 
could  not  be  non-suited,  tor  a  non-suit  implied  the  non-appearance 
of  the  |riainti£F  in  court.  The  king  enforces  judgment  by  means 
of  the  sheriff,  who  represents  the  executive  authonty.    As  supreme 


conservator  of  the  peace,  the  king,  through  the  lonl-lieutenant  in 
counties,  and  through  the  lord  chancelk)r  in  cities  and  boroughs, 
appoints  justices  01  the  peace.  In  the  same  capacity  he  b  the 
prosecutor  of  crimes.  All  indictments  still  conclude  with  the 
words  "against  the  peace  of  our  brd  the  king,  hb  crown  and 
dignity."  As  it  b  the  Idng't  peace  that  b  broken  by  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  the  king  has,  as  the  offended  party,  the  power 
of  remission.  The  king  cannot  be  sued  by  ordinary  action.  He 
may  sue  by  ordinary  action,  but  he  has  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  use  praogative  process  (see  bebw).  He  has  the  right  of  inter- 
%'ention  in  aU  litigation  where  his  rights  are  concerned,  or  in  the 
interests  of  public  justice,  as  where  collusion  b  allwed  between 
the  decree  nisi  and  the  decree  absolute  in  divorce.  Crown  debts 
have  priority  in  administration  and  bankruptcy. 

EcdesiasUeai. — ^The  Idng  is  recognized  as  *'  supreme  governor  " 
<A  the  Church  by  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i ,  and  i  Eliz.  ex.  By  this  preroga- 
tive he  convenes  and  dissolves  convocation  and  nominates  to  vacant 
bishoprics  and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments.  The  dean  and 
chapter  of  a  cathedral  cannot  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  bishop 
without  the  king's  permisswn  to  elect  (see  CoNci  d'Elirb).  When 
any  benefice  b  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  the  incumbent  to  a 
bishopric  other  than  a  colonbl  bishopric  the  king  has  the  patronage 
^f9  MC  vice.  The  king  cannot  create  new  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
m  England  or  in  colonies  other  than  crown  cobnies.  Where  a  new 
iHshopric  b  created  it  b  under  the  powers  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

Fiscal. — ^The  theory  of  the  constitution  is  that  the  king,  being 
entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  realm  and  the  administration  of 
iustioe.  must  have  sufficient  means  given  him  for  the  purpose. 
The  bulk  of  the  revenue  of  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  lungs  was 
derived  from  crown  lands  and  feudal  dues.  At  the  present  day  the 
rents  of  crown  lands  form  a  very  small  part  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
feudal  dues  do  not  exist  except  in  the  pecuniarily  unimportant 
cases  of  escheat,  royal  fish,  wrecxs,  treasure  trove,  waifs  ana  strays, 
&C.  Of  the  revenue  a  comparatively  small  part  (the  dvil  list) 
is  paid  to  the  Idng  in  person,  the  rest  (the  consolidated  fund)  is 
applied  to  public  purposes. 

PreroftOioe  Process. — ^Thb  is  the  name  given  to  certain  methods 
of  procedure  which  the  Crown  alone  has  the  rijght  of  using;  such 
aie  inquest  of  office  (an  inquiry  by  jury  concerning  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  land  or  goods),  extent  (a  mode  of  execution),  scire  facias 
dor  the  resumption  of  a  ^nt),  and  information  (by  which  pro- 
oecdings  are  commenced  m  the  name  of  the  attorney-general  for 
a  publK  wrongor  for  injury  to  crown  property). 

Prerogative  Writs. — Certain  writs  are  called  "  prerc^tive  writs," 
as  dbtingubhed  from  writs  of  risht,  because  it  is  within  the  pre- 
Ltive  to  issue  or  reissue  them  (vee  Writ). 
esides  the  authorities  cited,  see  Allen,  Inquiry  into  ike  Rise  and 
Crawtk  of  the  Royal  Prerotatioe  in  England',  Chitty.  The  Prerogative 
of  Ike  Crown;  btaunforde.  Exposition  of  the  King's  Prerogative; 
Comyns,  Digest,  art.  "  Praerogative  ;  Broom,  Constitutional 
lam;  and  the  works  of  W.  Bagehot,  S.  Low,  A.  V.  Dicey  and  Sir 
W.  Anton,  00  the  Constitutwn. 


PREROOATIVB  COURTS,  the  name  given  to  the  Englbh 
provincial  ^urts  of  Canterbury  and  York,  as  far  as  regarded 
their  jurisdiction  over  the  estates  of  deceased  persons. 

They  had  jurisdiction  to  grant  probate  or  adminbtration  where 
the  diocesan  courts  could  not  entertain  the  case  owing  to  the  de- 
ceased having  died  possessed  of  goods  above  the  value  of  £5  {bona 
nolabilia)  in  each  01  two  or  more  dioceses.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
prerogative  courts  was  tiansferred  to  the  Court  of  Probate  in  1857 
by  the  Probate  Court  Act,  and  b  now  vested  in  the  Probate, 
Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  by 
the  Judicature  Act  187^.  In  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  United 
States,  the  court  having  jurisdktbn  over  probate  matters  is  called 
the  Prerogative  Caart. 

PRESBYTER  (Gr.  rptofiOnpos,  elder,  the  comparative  of 
irpkofivt,  an  old  man),  the  title  borne  from  very  early  times  by 
certain  officers  or  minbters  of  the  Christian  Church  intermediate 
between  "  bishops  "  and  "  deacons."  The  specialized  use  of 
the  word  as  implying  not  only  age,  but  consequently  wisdom  and 
authority,  b  analogous  to  that  of  "  senate  "  (from  senior),  of 
"  gerousia  "  (from  ytptav),  and  of  "  elder."  It  b  the  original 
form  of  priest  iq.v.).  The  word  b  not  found  in  pre-Christian 
writings  except  in  the  Scptuagint,  though  as  Dcissmann  has 
shown  it  b  found  on  the  Papyri  as  an  official  title  for  the  village 
magbtrates  of  Egypt  and  the  members  of  the  7^povfffa,  or  senate, 
of  many  towns  in  Asia  Minor.  The  office  b,  however,  closely 
analogous  to,  and  perhaps  foxinded  on,  a  similar  office  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue  organization  among  the  officiab  of  which 
were  the  ukenim,  or  elders,  sometimes  identified  with  the  archi- 
synagogues.  In  the  New  Testament  the  Greek  word  b  used  both 
for  the  ancient  Jewish  official  and  for  the  Chrbtian  elder.  Oh 
Jewish  tombstones  of  the  Hellcnbtic  period  the  title  b  frequently 
found,  sometimes  applied  to  women.  The  head  official  of  the 
English  Jews  prior  to  their  expulsion  bore  the  title  of  Presbyter 
judaeorum;  opinions  differ  as  to  whether  thb  officer  was  eccles- 
iastical or  had  merely  the  secular  duty  of  supervising  the 
exchequer  of  the  Jews  (see  further  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia, 
1905,  X.  190, 191). 

The  history  of  prcsbyteral  government  as  opposed  to  episcopacy 
and  pure  conercgationalbm  is  not  known  in  detail.  After  the 
Reformation,  however,  it  was  adopted  by  Calvin  and  hb  followers, 
who  created^  that  svstcm  which  has  ever  since  been  known  as 
Presbyterbnbm  {q.v!).  There  are  many  theories  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  office  of  presbyter  in  the  Chrbtbn  Church,  (i)  Some  connect 
it  with  the  appointment  of  the  seven  recorded  in  Acts  vL  Thb- 
b  the  view  taken  by  Boehmer.^  Ritschl*  and  Lindsay.'  It  is 
urged  that  the  traditional  view  which  regards  the  seven  as  deacons 
is  untenable  because  the  term  "  deacon  is  never  used  in  the  narra- 
tive, and  there  is  no  reference  to  the  office  in  the  Acts.  On  the 
other  hand  the  officbls  of  the  Jerusalem  church  are  always  called 
"  elders  "  and  when  they  are  first  introduced  (Acts  xi.  30)  appear 
to  be  discharging  the  functions  for  which  "  the  seven  "  were  specially 
set  apart.  (2)  The  view  adopted  by  the  majority  of  English 
scholars  is,  while  refusing  to  accept  the  connexion  between  the 
presbyters  and  the  seven,  to  regard  the  office  as  distinctly  primitive 
and  say  that  it  was  taken  over  oy  the  eariiest  Chrbtbn  community 
at  Jerusalem  from  the  Jewish  synagogue.'  (3)  Harnack  and  a 
few  other  modem  scholars  *  maintain  that  the  office  of  presbyter 
did  not  come  into  existence  till  the  2nd  century.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  the  ist  century,  a  three-fold  organization  is  found  in 
the  Church:  (a)  a  spiritual  organization  composed  of  "apostles, 
prophets  and  teachers  who  had  been  awakened  oy  the  spirit  and  by 
the  spirit  endowed  ";  (6)  an  administrative  organization,  "  For  the 
care  of  the  poor,  for  worship,  for  correspondence,  the  congregation 
needed  controlling  officbls.  These  were  the  bishop  and  the  deacons, 
the  former  for  higher,  the  latter  for  inferior  services  ";  (c)  a  patri- 
archal organization  based  upon  the  lutural  deference  of  the  younger 
to  the  older  members  of  the  Church.  The  senior  members  of  the 
community,  by  virtue  of  their  age  and  experience,  watched  over 
the  conduct  and  guided  the  action  of  the  younger  and  less  experi- 
enced portion  of  the  Church,  though  they  hekl  no  officbl  positbn 
and  were  not  appointed  for  any  particuhr  work  like  the  obhops 
and  deacons.  In  the  2nd  century  the  patriarchal  clement  in  tne 
organization  was  merged  in  the  administrative,  and  the  presbyters 


*  Diss.  jur.  ecd.  p.  373. 

*  Entstehung  der  allkatholisehen  Kirche,  2nd  ed.  p.  355. 

*  The  Church  and  the  Ministry,  p.  116;  cf.  also  Brown,  Apos- 
tolical Succession,  p.  144. 

*  Lightfoot,  Ep.  to  the  Philippians,  p.  193. 

■£.f.  Sohm,  Kirchenrecht,  92;  WetzsScker,  Apostolic  Age  (Eog. 
trans,  ti.  3^0);  Allen.  Christian  Institutions,  p.  38;  A.  C.  McGiffert, 
Apostolic  Age,  p.  663  (1897). 
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became  a  definite  order  in  the  ministnr.  The  time  at  which  the 
change  occurred  cannot  be  definitely  nxed.  "  In  lome  congrega- 
tions," as  Harnack  says,  "  it  mav  have  been  long  before  the  elders 
were  chosen,  in  others  this  may  have  come  very  soon;  in  some  the 
sphere  of  the  competency  of  the  presbyters  and  patrons  may  have 
bieen  quite  indefinite  and  in  others  more  precise."  Hamack's 
theory  is  based  upon  the  following  arguments:  (a)  The  silence 
of  the  genuine  Epistles  of  St  Paul  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
In  I  Cor.  xiL  28  Paul  says  that  God  has  given  to  the  Church  apostles, 
prophets,  teachers,  miracles,  gifts  of  healing,  helps,  sovemments; 
but  of  presbyters  he  hai  not  a  word  to  say.  Even  from  passages 
where  ne  is  speaking  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  congregation,  as 
for  exami>le  in  i  Cor.  v.,  vi.,  the  pfesbyters  are  absent,  while  in 
Phil.  i.  I  it  is  the  bishops  and  deacons  that  he  mentions,  (b)  The 
documents  in  which  presbyters  arc  mentioned  in  an  official  sense, 
viz.  the  Epistle  of  Tames,  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  belong  to  a  later  age  and  reflect 
the  customs  of  their  own  day  rather  than  those  of  the  primitive 
Church,  (c)  Even  Clement  of  Rome  does  not  sav  that  the  apostles 
had  appointed  presbyters  in  the  congregation,  ne  speaks  only  of 
bishops  and  deacons.  For  this  reason  the  statement  in  Acts  xiv. 
33  is  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  These  arguments,  however, 
are  not  absolutely  decisive.  It  is  true  that  presbyters  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  genuine  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  but  there  are 
hints  that  similar  officers  existed  in  some  of  the  churches  founded  by 
the  apostle.  There  is  a  reference  in  i  Thess.  v.  la  to  "  those 
who  rule  over  you  "  (rpoivrdiMPOi).  and  the  same  word  occurs  in 
Rom.  xiL  8.^  The  term  "  governments"  (tttfitp^ta)  in.i  Cor. 
xiv.  28  obviously  refers  to  men  who  discharged  the  same  functions 
as  presbyters.  If  too,  as  seems  most  probable,  bishops  and  pres- 
byters were  practically  identical,  there  is  of  course  a  specific  refer- 
ence to  them  in  Phil.  i.  i.  The  "leaders"  who  are  mentioned 
three  times  in  Hebrews  xiii.  were  also  probably  "  presbyters " 
under  another  name.  Harnack's  second  argument  depends  for 
its  valklity  upon  certain  conclusions  with  r^^ard  to  the  date  of 
James  and  i  Peter,  which  are  not  universally  accepted.  Few 
English  scholars,  for  bstance,  would  accept  as  late  a  oate  as  Iso- 
lde for  James,  and  i  Peter  may  be  as  early  as  65,  as  Harnack 
himself  admitSj  though  he  prefers  a  date  in  the  reij^n  of  Domitian. 
If  this  possibility  in  regard  to  I  Peter  b  gpnted,  it  b  fatal  to  the 
theory,  because  at  the  time  when  the  epistle  was  written  official 

Rresbvters  were  so  well  established  that  abuse  and  degeneration 
ad  already  begun  to  creep  in  and  some  of  the  elders  were  already 
guilty  of  loraing  it  over  their  heritage "  and  making  a  profit 
out  of  their  office  (i  Pet.  v.  i-a).  Witn  regard  to  the  testimony 
of  Acts,  the  only  question,  since  Harnack  admits  the  Lucan  author- 
ship,* is  whether  Luke  is  describing  the  organization  of  the  Church 
as  It  existed  at  the  time  of  the  events  recorded  or  reflecting  the 
arrangements  which  prevailed  at  the  time  when  the  book  was  written. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Luke  can  have  been  wrons  with  rKard  to 
the  "  Ephesian  elders  "  who  came  to  meet  Paul  at  Miletus  since  he 
was  present  on  the  occasion  (xx.  15-17).  The  only  mist^ce  that 
seems  possible  is  that  he  may  have  conferred  a  later  title  upon  the 
emissaries  of  the  Church  of  Ephcsus.  This  is  not  likely,  but,  at 
all  events,  it  would  only  prove  that  the  office  under  another  name 
existed  at  Ephesus,  for  otherwise  Luke  could  not  possibly  have 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Paul  the  address  which  follows.  Neither 
IS  there  prima  facie  ground  for  objecting  to  the  statements  with 
regard  to  the  presbyters  of  Jerusalem.  lithe  Church  at  Jerusalem 
had  any  officials,  it  is  highly  probable  that  those  officials  bore 
the  name  and  took  over  the  functions  of  the  eklers  of  the  synagogue. 
The  statement  In  Acts  xiv.  33.  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  appointed 
elders  in  the  churches  of  South  Galatia.  is  more  open  to  objection 
perhaps,  owing  to  the  silence  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana.  With 
regard  to  the  evidence  of  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  Harnack  seems  to 
be  incorrect  in  his  conclusions.  Scholars  of  such  opposite  schools 
of  thought  as  Schmiedel'  and  Lindsay*  maintain  tnat  the  epistle 
contains  the  most  explicit  references* to  presbyters  of  the  official 
type.  The  crucial  passage  (xliv.  4-6)  seems  to  bear  out  their 
contention.  "  It  will  be  no  light  sin  for  us  if  we  thrust  out  of  the 
oversight  {kwigKowi)  those  who  have  ofl^ered  the  sifts  unblameably 
and  holily.  Blessed  are  those  presbyters  who  nave  gone  before 
...  for  they  have  no  fear  lest  any  one  should  remove  them  from 
their  appointed  place "  (d«6  ro»  lifuntkvou  rhww).  There  is  an 
equally  specific  rejference  in  liv.  3:  "Only  let  the  flock  of  Christ 
keep  peace  with  its  duly-appointed  pre8byters"(M«r4  r&r  K^iffxankruw 
vptvfivrifiu*). 

The  conclusions  which  we  seem  to  reach  are  as  follows:  (i)  In  the 
eariiest  stage  (between  30  and  60)  there  is  no  uniform  organization 


*  Hort  translates  rpoZffrdiwi'ot  "  those  who  care  for  you,"  but 
I  Tim.^iiL  I3  and  v.  17  seem  to  be  against  this.  In  Justin  Martyr, 
Apcl.  L  67,  wpotoriit  evidently  refers  to  "  the  president  of  the 
church,"  and  in  a  recently  discovered  papyrus  which  Ramsay  dates 
^3  a  certain  bishop  is  described  as  XaoO  wpoiaritum^.  Studies  in 
Roman  Profinces,  pp.  13^-136. 

*  Lukas  derArtt  (1906),  cap.  i. 
"  Eney.  Bib.  p.  3134  sqo. 

«  The  Church  and  the  Ministry,  p.  160.  Cf.  also  Loening,  Die 
Cemeindeverfassung  des  Urchristeniums,  p.  58. 


in  the  Christian  Church.      Presbyten  are  found  ia  jei 

from  primitive  times.  In  the  Pauline  churches  the  name  is  not 
found  except  at  Ephesus  and  possibly  in  south  Galatia,  thougfa 
there  are  traces  of  the  office,  at  any  rate  in  germ,  under  different 
titles  in  other  churches,  (s)  In  the  second  stage  (between  60  and 
100)  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  towards  uoifonnity.  The 
office  is  found  definitdy  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  diurcbcs 
of  Asia  Minor  (i  Pet.  l  i),  Corinth  (Epistle  of  Qement)  and  Crete 
(Titus).  The  officials  were  called  by  two  names,  "dders**  and 
"  bishops,"  the  former  denoting  the  office,  the  latter  the  function 
(exercising  the  oversight).  The  substantial  identity  of  the  two 
titles  cannot  be  doubted  in  the  light  of  such  passages  as  Acts  sc. 
17,  38.;  I  Pet.  V.  1, 3;  I  Tim.  ilL  1-7,  v.  17-19  and  Titua  L  5-7. 

There  is  far  less  contzoversy  with  regard  to  the  later  histoiy 
of  the  presbyters.  The  third  sta^  of  the  development  of  tha 
office  b  marked  by  the  rise  of  the  single  epixoput  as  the  head 
of  the  individual  church  (see  Bishop;  Epboqpacy).  Hie  first 
trace  of  thb  b  to  be  found  in  the  Epbtles  of  Ignatius  whidi 
prove  that  by  the  year  115  "the  three  orders "  as  they  were 
afterwards  called — ^bishop,  presbyters  and  deacon*— already 
existed,  not  indeed  universally,  but  In  a  large  pn^rtion  of  the 
churches.  The  presbyters  occupied  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  bishop  and  the  deacons.  They  constituted  "  the 
council  of  the  bishop."  It  was  some  time  before  the  threefold 
minbtiy  became  univeiaaL  The  Didacke  knows  nothing  of  the 
presbyters;  bishops  and  deacons  are  mentioned,  but  there  b  no 
reference  to  the  second  order.  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  knows 
nothing  of  the  single  bishop;  the  churchu  are  under  the  control 
of  a  body  of  presbyter-bishops.  Before  the  dose  of  the  and 
century  however  the  three  orders  were  established  almost 
eveiywhere.  The  sources  of  the  Apostolic  Canons  (which  date 
between  140-180)  by  down  the  rule  that  even  the  smallest 
community  of  Chrbtians,  though  it  contain  only  twdve  mem* 
bers,  must  have  its  bbhop  and  its  presbyters.  The  original 
equality  of  bishops  and  presbyters  was  still  however  theoreti- 
cally maintained.  The  Canons  of  Hippolytus  which  belong  to 
the  end  of  the  and  century  dbtinctly  by  it  down  that  "  at  the 
ordination  of  a  presbyter  everything  b  to  be  done  as  in  the 
case  of  a  bishop,  save  that  he  does  not  seat  himself  upon  the 
throne.  The  same  prayer  shall  also  be  said  as  for  a  bijdiop,  the 
name  of  the  bishop  only  being  left  out.  The  presbyter  shall  in 
all  things  be  equal  with  the  bishop,  save  in  the  matter  of  pre- 
siding and  ordaining,  for  the  power  to  ordain  b  not  given  him." 
The  presbyters  formed  the  governing  body  of  the  church.  It 
was  their  duty  to  maintain  order,  exercise  disdpline,  and 
superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  3rd  century,  if  we  are  to  believe  Tertullian,  they  had  no 
spiritual  authority  of  their  own,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  saci»- 
ments  are  concerned.  The  right  to  baptize  and  celebrate  the 
communion  was  delegated  to  them  by  the  bishop.* 

In  the  fourth  stage  we  find  the  presbyters,  like  the  bbhops, 
becoming  endowed  with  special  sacerdotal  powers  and  functions. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  and  century  the  universal  priesthood 
of  all  believers  was  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Church.  It  was 
not  till  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  that  the  priesthood  was 
restricted  to  the  clergy.  Cyprian  b  laigdy  responsible  for  the 
change,  though  traces  of  it  are  found  during  the  previous  half 
century.  Cyprian  bestows  the  highest  sacerdotal  terms  upon 
the  bishops  of  course,  but  hb  references  to  the  priestly  character 
of  the  office  of  presbyter  are  also  most  definite.*  Henceforth  pres- 
byters are  recognized  as  the  secundum  sacerdoiium  in  the  Church. 

With  the  rise  of  the  diocesan  bishops  the  position  of  the 
presbyters  became  more  important,  llie  charge  of  the  indi- 
viduaJ  church  was  entrusted  to  them  and  graduaUy  they  took  tlw 
place  of  the  local  bishops  of  earlier  days,  so  that  in  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries  an  organization  was  reached  which  approximated 
in  general  outline  to  the  system  which  prevaib  in  the  Anf^can 
Church  to-day. 

See  Hatch.  Organitation  of  the  Early  ChrisHttn  Ckmtches  (and  ed.. 
1883),  and  Hamack's  "  excursus  "  in  the  German  edition  of  this 


*  TertuU.  De  bapt,  ij : "  Baptism!  dandi  habet  jus  sammus  sacetdos 
quiestepiscopus;dehincpre8byteri  ....  non  taroen  sine  epbcopt 
auctoritate." 

*Cf.  Ep.  58:  "Presbyten  cumepiscoponoerdotalibooorecoajunctu** 
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;  (1883) ;  Haniack,  Die  Lekrt  4er  awiUf  Apostd  (1884) ;  Loening, 
DU  Ctmetmdtwerfauung  des  UrckristetUums  (1889);  Sohm,  Kirchtn- 
rtfki  (1892):  an  article  by  Loofs,  in  Studien  und  Kritikeu,  for  1890 
Ipp.  619^(58);  Undaaiy,  The  Church  and  the  Ministry  in  the  Early 
Cemianes  (iQoa);  Schnuedel,  article  "  Ministry,"  in  Em.  Bib. 

(H.  T.  A.) 

PRJBB  y TKUIAlflSlI,  a  highly  organized  form  of  church 
Covemment  in  which  presbyters  or  elders  occupy  a  prominent 
place.  As  one  of  the  three  principal  systems  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  known  to  the  Christian  Church,  Ftesbyterianism  occupies 
an  intermediate  position  between  episcopacy  and  oongrega- 
timuJism.  A  brief  comparison  with  these  will  indicate  its 
salient  features.  In  episcopacy  the  supreme  authority  is  a 
diocesan  bishop;  in  Congregationalism  it  is  the  members  of  the 
congregation  assembled  in  church  meeting;  in  Presbyterianism 
it  is  a  church  council  composed  of  representative  presbyters. 
In  episoopacy  the  control  of  church  ailairs  is  almost  entirely 
withdrawn  from  the  people;  in  Congregationalism  it  is  almost 
entirely  ezerdsed  by  the  people;  in  Presbyterianism  it  rests 
with  a  council  composed  of  duly  appointed  office-bearers  chosen 
by  the  people.  The  ecclesiastical  unit  in  episcopacy  is  a  diocese, 
comprising  many  churches  and  ruled  by  a  prelate;  in  Congrega- 
tionalism it  is  a  single  church,  self-governed  and  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  all  others;  in  Presbyterianism  it  is  a  presbytery  or 
coandl  composed  of  ministers  and  elders  representing  aU  the 
cfaoiches  within  a  specified  district.  It  may  be  said  broadly, 
therefore,  that  in  episcopacy  the  government  is  monarchical; 
in  Congregationalism,  democratic;  and  in  Presbyterianism, 
aristocratic  or  representative.  ' 

I.— The  Systeh  Descbzbeo 

As  compared  with  the  Church  of  England  (Episcopal)  in  which 
there  are  three  orders  of  clergy— bishops,  priests  and  deacons, 
n,n»,  ^^*  Presbyterian  Church  recognizes  but  one  spiritual 
*  order,  via.  presbyters.  These  are  ecclesiastically  of 
eqval  rank,  though  differentiated,  according  to  their  duties,  as 
ministen  who  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments,  and  as 
elders  who  are  associated  with  the  ministers  in  the  oversight  of 
the  people.  There  are  deacons  in  Presbyterianism  inferior  in 
rank  to  presbyters,  their  duties  being  regarded  as  non-spiritual. 

The  membership  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  consists  of  all 
who  are  enrolled  as  communicants,  together  with  their  children. 
Ummtm  Others  who  worship  regularly  without  becoming 
•M^  communicants   are   called    adherents.     Only    com- 

mtanicants  ezerdse  the  rights  of  membership.  They  elect  the 
minister  and  other  office-bearers.  But,  in  contrast  with  Con- 
gregationalism, when  they  elect  and  "caU"  a  minister  their 
action  has  to  be  sustained  by  the  presbytery,  which  judges  of 
his  fitness  for  that  particular  sphere,  of. the  measure  of  the 
congregation's  onanimity,  and  of  the  adequacy  of  financial 
support.  When  satisfied,  the  presbytery  proceeds  with  the 
ordination  and  induction.  The  ordination  and  induction  of 
ministers  is  always  the  act  of  a  presbytery.  The  ordination 
and  induction  of  elders  in  some  branches  of  the  Church  is  the 
act  of  the  kirk-session;  in  others  it  is  the  act  of  the  presbytery. 

The  kirk-teanon  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  councils  or  church 
oourts  which  are  an  essential  feature  of  Presbyterianism.  It 
^^.  consists  ci  the  ministers  and  ruling  elders.    The  minister 

yrL-  is  ex  officio  president  or  moderator.  Without  his 
'* ■"■■  presence  or  the  presence  of  his  duly-appointed  deputy 
the  meetif^  would  not  be  in  order  nor  its  proceedings  valid.  The 
moderator  has  not  a  deliberative,  but  only  a  casting  vote.  (This 
is  true  of  the  moderator  in  all  the  church  courts.)  Neither  the  session 
nor  the  congregation  has  jurisdiction  over  the  minister.  He  holds 
hb  office  aavHom  out  cufpam;  he  cannot  demit  it  or  be  deprived 
of  it  without  consent  of  the  presbvtery.  In  this  wav  his  inde- 
peiHleiice  among  the  people  to  whom  tie  ministers  is  to  a  large  extent 
secured.  The  Idrk-session  has  overs^ht  of  the  congregation  in 
regard  to  such  matters  as  the  hours  of  public  worship,  the  arrange 
mcnts  for  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  admission  of  new 
members  and  the  exercise  of  church  discipline.  New  members 
are  either  catechumens  or  members  transferred  from  other  churches. 
The  former  are  received  after  special  instruction  and  profession 
of  faith;  the  latter  on  pcesenting  a  certificate  of  church  membership 
from  the  church  which  they  have  left.  Though  the  admission  of 
new  members  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  act  of  the  session,  this  duty 
oaaally  devolves  upon  the  minister,  who  reports  his  procedure  to 


the  session  for  approval  and  confirmation.  Matters  about  which 
there  is  any  doubt  or  difiiculty,  or  diviaon  of  opinion  in  the 
session,  may  be  carried  for  settlement  to  the  next  higher  court, 
thepred>ytery. 

The  presbytery  consists  of  all  the  ministers  and  a  selection  of 
the  ruUng  elders  from  the  congregations  within  a  prescribed  area. 
The  presoytery  chooses  its  moderator  periodically  from  -^ 
among  its  mmisterial  members.  His  duty  is  to  see  |Ji1|l^|^ 
that  business  is  transacted  according  to  Fresbyterian  '^—'^- 
principle  and  procedure.  The  moderator  has  no  special  power  or 
supremacy  over  his  brethren,  but  b  honoured  and  obeyed  as  primus 
inter  pares.  The  work  of  the  presbytery  is  episcopaL  It  has 
oversight  of  all  the  congregations  witnin  its  bounds;  hears  refer- 
ences from  Idrk-sessions  or  appeals  from  individual  members; 
sanctions  the  formation  of  new  congregations;  superintends  the 
education  of  students  for  the  ministry;  stimubtes  and  guides 
pastoral  and  evangelistic  work;  and  exercises  discipline  over  all 
within  its  bounds,  including  the  ministers.  Three  memb^s,  two 
of  whom  must  be  ministers,  form  a  quorum;  a  small  number  com- 

Bared  with  the  important  business  they  may  have  to  transact, 
ut  the  rig^ht  of  appeal  to  a  higher  court  b  perhaps  sufficient  safe- 
guard a^inst  abuse.  Presbytery  meetings  are  either  owdinary 
or  occasional.  The  former  are  held  at  prearranged  intervals. 
Occasional  meetings  are  either  ta  kunc  effectum  or  pro  re  nata. 
The  presbytery  fisus  the  former  for  specific  bunness;  the  btter  b 
summonea  by  the. moderator,  either  on  his  own  initbtive  or  on  the 
requisition  01  two  or  more  members  of  presbytery,  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business  which  has  suddenly  emerged.  The  first  question 
considered  at  a  pro  re  nata  meeting  b  the  action  of  tlu^moderator 
in  calling  the  meeting.  If  this  b  approved  the  meeting  proceeds; 
if  not,  the  meeting  b  dissolved.  Appeab  and  complaints  may  be 
taken  from  the  presbyter]^  to  the  ^nod. 

The  synod  is  a  provincial  council  which  connsts  of  the  ministers 
and  representative  eklcrs  from  all  the  congregations  within  a 
specified  number  of  presbyteries,  in  the  same  way  as  ..^  .-  - 
the  presbytery  b  representative  of  a  specified  number  '■•^^■•* 
of  congre^tions.  Though  higher  in  rank  and  brser  than  most 
presbyteries  it  is  practically  of  less  importance,  not  Being,  like  the 
presbytery,  a  court  of  first  instance,  nor  yet,  like  the  general 
assembly,  a  court  of  final  appeaL  The  synod  at  its  first  meeting 
chooses  a  minister  as  its  moderator  whose  duties,  though  somewhat 
more  restricted,  are  simibr  to  those  of  presbyterial  moderators. 
The  synod  hears  appeals  and  references  from  presbyteries;  and  by 
its  discussions  and  decisions  business  of  various  Idnds,  if  not  settled, 
is  ripened  for  consideration  and  final  settlement  by  the  general 
assembly,  the  supreme  conrt  of  the  Church. 

The  general  assembly  is  representative  of  the  whole  Church, 
either,  as  in  the  Irish  i^eral  Assembly,  by  a  minister  and  elder 

sent  direct  to  it  from  every  congregation,  or,  as  in  the  »^,^ . 

Scottish  General  Assemblies,  by  a  proportion  of  dele-  iff^KT"^ 
|ntes,  ministers  and  eklers  from  tytxy  presbytery.  ^  ■■"■•''• 
The  general  assembly  annually  at  its  nrst  meeting  chooses  one 
of  its  ministerbl  members  as  moderator.  He  takes  precedence, 
primus  inter  pares,  of  all  the  members,  and  b  recognised  as 
the  official  head  of  the  Church  during  hb  term  of  office.  Hb 
poMtion  b  one  of  great  honour  and  influence,  but  he  remains  a 
simple  presbyter,  without  anv  specbl  rule  or  jurisdiction.  The 
general  assembly  reviews  all  the  work  of  the  Church ;  settles  con- 
troversies; makes  administrative  bwsj  directs  and  stimubtes 
missionary  and  other  spiritual  work ;  appoints  professors  of  theology : 
admits  to  the  ministry  applicants  from  other  churches;  hears  ana 
decides  compbints,  references  and  appeab  which  have  come  up 
through  the  inferior  courts;  and  takes  cognizance  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  Church's  interests  or  with  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people.  As  a  judicatory  it  is  the  final  court  of  appeal;  and 
by  it  atone  can  the  graver  censures  of  church  discipline  be  reviewed 
and  removed.  The  general  assembly  meets  once  a  year  at  the 
time  and  place  agreed  upon  and  appointed  by  its  predecessor. 

By  means  of  this  series  of  dondliar  courts  the  unity  of  the  Church 
is  secured  and  made  manifest;  the  combined,  simultaneous  effort 
of  the  whole  b  made  possible;  and  dbputes,  instead  of  amc^mm 
being  fought  out  where  they  arise,  are  carried  for  settle-  camna 
mcnt  to  a  brger  and  higher  judicatory,  free  from  local 
feeling  and  prejudkx.  As  access  to  the  church  courts  b  the  right 
of  all,  and  involves  but  slight  expense,  the  liberty  of  even  the 
humblest  member  of  the  Church  b  safeguarded,  and  local  oppression 
or  injustice  b  rendered  difficult. 

The  weak  point  in  the  system  b  that  episcopal  superintendence 
being  exercised  in  every  case  by  a  plurality  of  individuals  there  b 
no  one,  moderator  or  senior  member,  whose  tmodaA  duty  it  b  to  take 
initial  action  when  the  unpleasant  work  01  judicial  mvestigation 
or  ecclesbstical  discipline  becomes  necessary.  Thb  has  led  in  some 
quarters  to  a  desire  that  the  moderator  should  be  clothed  with 
greater  responsibility  and  have  his  period  of  office  prolonged; 
should  be  made,  in  tact,  more  of  a  bishop  in  the  Anglican  sense  of 
the  word. 

Though  the  jus  dirinum  of  presbytery  b  not  now  insisted  upon 
as  in  some  former  times,  Piresbytenans  cbim  that  it  is  the  church 
polity  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament.  The  case  b  usually 
sutcd  somewhat  as  follows.    With  the  sanction  and  under  the 
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guidance  of  the  Apcstles.  officers  called  elders  and  deacons  were 
appointed  in  every  newly-formed  church.*  They  were  elected  by 
ffg^  the  people,  and  ordained  or  set  apart  (or  their  sacred 

Tutmm^at  ^^^^  ^V  ^^^  Apostles.'  The  elders  were  appointed  to 
Amttmiltj  teach  and  rule;'  the  deacons  to  minister  to  the  poor.* 
There  were  elders  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,"  and  in 
the  church  at  Ephesus;*  Paul  and  Barnabas  appointed  elders  in  the 
cities  of  Lycaonia  and  Pisadia;'  Paul  left  Titus  in  Crete  to  appoint 
elders  in  every  city;*  the  elders  amongst  the  strangers  scattered 
throushout  Pontus.  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  and  Bithynia  re- 
ceived  a  special  exhortation  by  Peter.*  These  elders  were  rulers, 
and  the  only  rulers  in  the  New  Testament  Church.  Just  as  in  the 
synagogue  tnere  was  a  plurality  of  rulers  called  elders,  so  there  was 
in  every  Christian  church  a  plurality  of  elders.  The  elders  were 
different  from  the  deacons,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  any  one 
elder  was  of  higher  rank  than  the  others.  The  elder  was  not  an 
officer  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  bishop.  The  elder  was  a 
bishop.  The  two  titles  are  applied  to  the  same  persons.  See 
Acts  XX.  17,  28;  "  he  sent  and  called  for  the  elders  of  the  church. . . . 
Take  heed  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
you  bishops."  See  also  Titus  i.  5,  6:  "  ordain  elders  ...  for  a 
hishoff  must  be  blameless."  This  a  now  admitted  by  modern 
expositors.^  The  elders  were  chosen  by  the  people.  This  is  not 
expressly  stated  in  the  New  Testament  but  is  regarded  as  a  necessary 
inference.  When  an  apostle  was  about  to  be  chosen  as  successor 
to  ludas,  the  people  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  election;** 
and  when  deacons  were  about  to  be  appointed  the  Apostles 
asked  the  people  to  make  the  choke.**  It  is  inferred  that  elders 
were  similarly  chosen.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  is  no  account 
at  all  of  the  first  appointment  of  elders  as  there  is  of  deacons. 
Probably  the  recognition  and  appointment  of  elders  was  simply 
the  transfer  from  the  synagogue  to  the  Church  ofa  usage  which  was 
regarded  as  essential  among  Jews;  and  the  Gentile  churches 
naturally  followed  the  example  of  the  Jewish  Christians.**  The 
elders  thus  chosen  by  the  people  and  inducted  to  their  ofi&ce  by  the 
Apostles  acted  as  a  church  court.  Only  thus  could  a  fduraUty 
ot  rulers  of  equal  rank  act  in  an  efficient  and  orderly  way.  They 
would  discharge  their  pastoral  duties  as  individuals,  but  when 
a  solemn  ecclesiastkal  act,  like  ordination,  was  performed,  it 
would  be  done,  as  in  the  case  of  Timothy,  by  "  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  presbytery  ";**  and  when  an  authoritative  decision 
had  to  be  reached,  as  in  regard  to  circumcision,  a  synod  or  court 
was  called  together  for  the  purpose.**  The  action  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  at  Antioch  **  seems  to  accord  with  Presbyterian  rather 
than  Congregational  polity.  The  latter  would  have  required  that 
the  question  should  nave  been  settled  by  the  church  at  Antioch 
instead  of  being  referred  to  Jerusalem.  And  the  decision  of  the 
council  at  Jerusalem  was  evidently  more  than  advisory;  it  was 
authoritative  and  meant  to  be  binding  on  all  the  churches.*'  The 
principle  of  ministerial  parity  which  is  fundamental  in  Presbyterian- 
ism  is  founded  not  merely  on  apostolic  example  but  on  the  words 
of  Christ  Himself:  "Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles 
exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise 
authority  upon  them.   But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you."  ** 

From  the  foregoing  outb'ne  it  wUl  be  seen  that  Presbyterianism 
may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  government  of  the  Church  by 
representative  assemblies  composed  of  the  two 
1^  classes  of  presbyters,  ministers  and  elders,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  manifest  and  realize  the  visible  unity 
of  the  whole  Church.  Or  it  may  be  described  as  denying  (i) 
that  the  apostolic  office  is  perpetual  and  should  still  exist  in  the 
Christian  Church;  (2)  that  all  church  power  should  be  vested  in 
the  clergy;  (3)  that  each  congregation  should  be  independent  of 
all  the  rest;  and  as  asserting  (i)  that  the  people  ought  to  have 
a  substantial  part  in  the  government  of  the  Church;  (2)  that 
presbyters,  f.«.  elders  or  bishops,  are  the  highest  pennanent 
officers  in  the  Church  and  are  of  equal  rank;  (3)  that  an  outward 
and  visible  Church  is  one  in  the  sense  that  a  smaller  part  is 
controlled  by  a  larger  and  all  the  parts  by  the  whole.** 

Though  Presbyterians  are  unanimous  in  adopting  the  general 
system  of  church  polity  as  here  outlined,  and  in  rlaiming  New 

»  Phil.  i.  I.  •  Acts  XX.  17. 

«  Acts  vi.  3-6.  '  Acts  xiv.  23. 

»  I  Tim.  V.  17;  Titus  i.  9.         •  Titus  i.  5. 

*  Acts  vi.  I,  a.  •  I  Peter  v.  i. 

*  Acts  xi.  29,  XV.  3.  4,  6,  xvi.  4. 

*  See  Bishop  Lightfoot's  exhaustive  esny  m  his  volume  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 

**  Acts  L  is-26.  "Acuxv.  6-aa 

"  Acu  vi.  2-6.  *•  Acts  XV.  2. 

"»  Acts  xiv.  25.  "  Acts  xvi.  4. 

**  I  Timothy  IV.  14.  **  Matt.xx.2S.36;Lukexxii.25,26. 

»  ProeetdiMgs  </  Setentk  Central  CouneU  of  the  Alliance  of  Re- 
formed  Omrckis  koldiui  Ike  PreskyUrian  System   (Washington. 


Testament  authcrity  for  it,  there  are  certain  differences  of  view 
in  regard  to  details  which  may  be  noticed.  There  is  do  doubt 
that  considerable  indefiniteness  in  regard  to  the 
precise  status  and  rank  of  the  ruling  elder  is  com-  ff^ 
monly  prevalent.  When  ministers  and  elders  are 
associated  in  the  membership  of  a  church  court  their  equality 
is  admitted;  no  such  idea  as  voting  by  orders  is  ever  entertained. 
Yet  even  in  a  church  court  inequality,  generally  speaking,  is 
visible  to  the  extent  that  an  elder  is  not  usually  eligible  for  the 
moderator's  chair.  In  some  other  respects  also  a  certain 
disparity  is  apparent  between  a  minister  and  his  elders.  Practi- 
cally the  minister  is  regarded  as  of  higher  standing.  The  duty 
of  teaching  and  of  adsoinistering  the  sacraments  and  of  always 
presiding  in  church  courts  being  strictly  reserved  to  him  invests 
his  office  with  a  dignity  and  influence  greater  than  that  of  the 
elder.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  this  question  as  to  the 
exact  status  of  the  ruling  elder  should  claim  attention  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Pan-I^byterian  Alliance.  At  its  meeting 
in  Belfast  in  1884  a  report  was  submitted  by  a  "  committee  on 
the  eldership  "  which  had  been  previously  appointed.  Acoml- 
ing  to  this  committee  there  are  prevalent  three  distinct  theories 
in  regard  to  the  office  and  function  of  ruling  elders: — 

I.  That  while  the  New  Testament  recognises  but  one  order  off 
presbyters  there  are  in  thb  order  two  degrees  or  dasses,  known 
as  teaching  elders  and  ruling  elders.     In  teaching,  in-.^-— .-_  -^ 

dispensing   the   sacraments,    m    presiding   over   public' 

worship,  and  in  the  private  functions  by  which  he. 
ministers  to  the  comfort,  the  instruction  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pcni^le  committed  to  his  care,  a  pastor  acts  within  his 
paridi  (or  congresation)  according  to  his  own  discrctioo;  and  for 
the  discharge  <A  afl  the  duties  of  the  pastocsl  office  he  u  accountable 
only  to  the  presbytery  from  whom  he  received  the  charge  off  the 
pansh  (or  congregation).  But  in  everything  which  conoema  what 
IS  callea  discipline — the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction  over  the  people 
with  whkh  the  office-bearers  of  the  church  are  conceived  to  he 
invested,  he  is  assisted  by  lay«elders.  They  are  laymen  in  that  tbtj 
have  no  right  to  teach  or  to  dispense  the  saoaments,  and  on  this 
account  they  fill  an  office  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  inferior  in 
rank  and  power  to  that  of  the  pastors.  Their  peculiar  busiiiea 
is  expressea  by  the  term  "  ruling  elders."  ** 

II.  A  second  theory  is  contended  for  by  Principal  Campbdl 
in  his  treatise  on  the  eldership,  and  by  others  also,  that  there  is 
no  warrant  in  Scripture  for  the  eldership  as  it  exists  in  the  Preriiy- 
terian  Church;  that  the  ruling  elder  is  not,  and  is  wA  deagned  to 
be,  a  counterpart  of  the  New  Testament  elder;  in  other  words, 
that  he  is  not  a  presbyter,  but  only  a  layman  chosen  to  represent 
the  laity  in  the  church  courts  and  permitted  to  assist  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church. 

III.  A  third  theory,  advanced  by  Professor  Witherow  and  others* 
is  that  the  modern  elder  b  intended  to  be,  and  should  be,  reooe- 
nixed  as  a  copy  of  the  scriptural  presbyter.  Tbose  who  take  this 
view  hold  that  "  in  everything  except  training  and  the  cooae- 
quences  of  training  the  elder  is  the  veiy  same  as  the  minister." 
and  they  base  their  opinion  on  the  fact  that  the  terms  "  overseer  ** 
or  "  bishop."  "  presbyter  "  and  "  elder,"  are  used  interchangeably 
throughout  the  New  Testament.  It  is  consistent  with  this  view  to 
argue  the  absolute  parity  of  ministers  and  elders,  conceding  to  all 
presbyters  "  equal  right  to  teach,  to  rule,  to  administer  the  aaccn- 
ments,  to  take  part  m  the  ordination  of  ministers,  and  to  preside 
in  church  courts." 

The  practice  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  present 
day  is  in  accord  with  the  first-named  theory.  Where  attempts 
are  made  to  reduce  the  third  theory  to  practice 
the  result  is  not  satisfactory.  Nor  is  the  first-named  ^ 
theory  less  in  harmony  with  Scripture  teaching  than 
the  third.  In  the  initial  stages  of  the  ApostoUc  Church  it  was 
no  doubt  sufficient  to  have  a  plurality  of  presbyters  with  abso- 
lutely similar  duties  and  powers.  At  first,  indeed,  this  mcy 
have  been  the  only  possible  course.  But  apparently  it  soon 
became  desirable  and  perhaps  necessary  to  specialize  the  work 
of  teaching  by  setting  apart  for  that  duty  one  presbyter  who 
should  withdraw  from  secular  occupation  and  devote  his  ^duAt 
time  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  There  seems  to  be  evidence 
of  this  in  the  later  writings  of  the  New  Testament."  It  is  now 
held  by  aU  PreAyterian  churches  that  one  presbyter  in  every 
congregation  should  have  specially  committed  to  him  the  srock 

*  Hill's  View  0/  the  ConstUuHon  of  Ike  Ckurek  tg  SeaOand,  pp.  37, 
38. 

*■  I  Tim.  iv.  15,  V.  17:  Col.  iv.  17. 
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of  tcaduDg,  admimstering  the  uenmeDts,  visitiiig  the  flock 
pastorally,  and  taking  oversight,  with  his  feQow  dden,  of  all 
the  interests  of  the  church.  To  share  with  the  minister  such 
general  oversight  is  not  regarded  by  intelligent  and  influential 
Uymcn  as  an  incongruous  or  unworthy  office;  but  to  identify 
the  duties  of  the  eldership,  even  in  theory,  with  those  of  the 
minister  is  a  sure  way  of  deterring  from  accepting  office  many 
whose  counsel  and  inflnmrt  in  the  eldersh^  would  be  i£- 
valuable.* 

Another  subject  upon  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  Presbyterian  churches  is  the  question  of  Church  Establish- 
naents.  The  view,  originally  held  by  all  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  that  union  with  and 
support  by  the  civil  government  are  not  only  lawful  but  also 
desirable,  is  now  held  only  by  a  minority,  and  is  practicaUy 
exemplified  among  Enj^ish-speaking  Presbyterians  only  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  (see  Scotiamd,  CHuacd  or).  The  law- 
fulness of  Church  Establishments  with  due  qualifications  is 
poiiaps  generally  recognized  in  theory,  but  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  regard  connexion  with  the  state  as  inexpedient, 
if  not  actually  contrary  to  sound  Presbyterian  principle.  That 
thi»  tendency  exists  cannot  be  doubted,  and  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  its  influence,  by  identifying  Presbyterianism  with 
dissent  in  England  and  Scotland,  is  unfavourable  to  the  general 
tone  and  character  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Those  who  favour  state  connexion  and  those  who  oppose 
it  sigree  in  claiming  spiritual  independence  as  a  fundamental 
^^^      principle    of    Presbyterianism.     That  principle  is 
1f*,*VL^  equally   opposed   to   Erastianism   and  to  Papacy, 
**"'  to  the  dvil  power  dominating  the  Church,  and  to 

the  ecclesiastical  power  dominating  the  state.  AU  Presby- 
terians admit  the  supremacy  of  the  state  in  things  secular,  and 
they  claim  supremacy  for  the  Church  in  things  spiritual  Those 
who  favour  a  Church  Establishment  hold  that  Church  and  state 
should  each  be  supreme  in  its  own  sphere,  and  that  on  these 
terms  a  imion  between  them  is  iK>t  only  lawful  but  is  the  highest 
exemplification  of  Christian  statesmanship.  So  long  as  these 
two  spheres  are  at  all  points  clearly  distinct,  and  so  long  as  there 
b  a  desire  on  the  pi^  of  each  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of 
the  other,  there  is  little  danger  of  friction  or  collision.  But 
when  spiritual  and  secular  interests  come  into  unfriendly  contact 
and  entanglement;  when  controversy  in  regard  to  them  becomes 
inevitable;  from  which  sphere,  the  spiritual  or  thb  dvil,  is  the 
final  decision  to  come?  Before  the  Reformation  the  Church 
wodd  have  had  the  last  wotd;  since  that  event  the  right  «nd  the 
duty  of  the  dvil  power  have  been  generally  recognized. 

llie  origin  of  Presbyterianism  is  a  question  of  historical 
interest.  By  some  it  is  said  to  have  begun  at  the  Reformation; 
Qg^^  by  some  it  is  traced  back  to  the  days  of  Israd  in 
Egypt;*  by  most,  however,  it  is  regarded  as  of  later 
Jewish  origin,  and  as  having  come  into  existence  in  its  present 
form  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  last  is  Bishop  Lightfoot's  view.  He  connects  the  Christian 
ministry,  not  with  the  worship  of  the  Temple,  in  which  were 
priests  and  sacrifidal  ritual,  but  with  that  of  the  synagogue, 
.  which  was  a  k>cal  institution  providing  spiritual  edification 
by  the  reading  and  exposition  of  Scripture.*  The  first  Christians 
were  regarded,  even  by  themselves,  as  a  Jewish  sect.  They 
were  spoken  of  as  ''the  way."*  They  took  with  them. 
Into  the  new  communities  which  they  formed,  the  Jewish 
(Mlity  or  rule  and  oversight  by  dders.  The  appointment  of 
these  would  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  would  not 
■eem  to  caU  for  any  special  notice  in  such  a  narrative  as  the 
AcU  of  the  Apostles. 

But  Presbjrterianism  was  associated  in  the  2nd  century  with  a 
kmd  of  episcopacy.  This  episcopacy  was  at  first  rather  con- 
gregational than  diocesan;  but  the  tendency  of  its  growth  was 
mdoabtedly  towards  the  Utter.    Hence  for  proof  that  their 

*  Report  ef  Prouedinn,  Third  General  Coundl  of  the  Alliance 
of  Reformed  Churches,  ftc.  (1884)*  PP-  373  s^-  ^'^  App.  p.  131. 

*  Exodus  lis.  16:  hr.  39.  ^  •    . 
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church  polity  is  apostolic  Presbyterians  are  accustomed  td 
appeal  to  the  New  Testament  and  to  the  time  when  the  apostles 
were  still  living;  and  for  proof  of  the  apostolidty  ^^^^ 
of  prelacy  Episcopalians  appeal  rather  to  the  ***'''y  nitfimjiBQ . 
Church  Others  and  to  a  time  when  the  last  of  the 
Apostles  had  just  passed  away.*  It  is  generally  admitted  that  dis- 
tinct traces  of  Presbyterian  polity  are  to  be  found  in  unejq)ected 
quarters  {eg.  Ireland,  lona,  the  Culdees,  &c.)  from  the  early 
centurks  of  church  history  and  throughout  the  medieval 
ages  down  to  the  Reformation  of  the  x6th  century.  Only  in 
a  very  modified  sense,  therefore,  can  it  be  correctly  said  to  date 
from  the  Rdormation. 

At  the  Reformation  the  Bible  was  for  the  great  mass  of  both 
priettt  and  people  a  new  dtacovery.  The  study  of  it  shed  floods 
of  light  up<»i  all  church  questions.  The  leaden  of  the  -^^ 
Reformatum  learebed  the  New  Testament  not  only  for  )1~L 
doctrinal  truth  but  also  to  ascertain  the  polity  of  the 
primitive  Chufx:li.  This  was  spectally  true  of  the  Reformers  in 
bwitaerlaad,  France,  Scotland,  Holland  and  in  some  parts  of 
Germany.  Luther  gave  little  attention  to  New  TesUnicnt  |ioUty. 
though  he  bdieved  in  and  dung  passionately  to  the  umvernl 
priesthood  of  all  true  Christians,  and  rejected  the  idea  of  a  sacer- 
dotal caste.  He  had  no  dream  or  vision  of  the  Church's  si^ritual 
independence  and  prero^tive.  He  was  content  that  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  should  oe  with  the  dvil  power,  and  he  believed  that 
the.  work  of  the  Reformation  would  in  that  way  be  best  preserved 
and  furthered.  In  no  sense  can  his  "  consistorial "  system  of 
church  government  be  regarded  as  Presbyterian. 

It  was  different  with  the  f^Eiformcr^  outfijile  Germany-  While 
Luther  studied  the  Scripturt^  La  ae^nti  oi  true  docmae  and 
Christian  life  and  was  indiffcirnt  to  formi  of  church  ^^^ 
politv,  they  studied  the  New  Testament  not  oiJy  m  ffJJJ'* 
search  of  imnutive  church  doctdDa  but  alio  of  priinativc  ^LjfJL^ 
church  polity.  One  is  struck  by  the  umininilty  with  1^[^~ 
which,  working  individually  and  ofteo  in  land*  int  apart,  *-"■"■• 
they  reached  the  same  c^oduiionk  They  did  not  grt  their  Ideas 
of  church  polity  from  one  anoLher,  but  dfrw  it  iJ;irt>ct1y  trom  the 
New  Testament.  For  example^  John  Row,  one  af  thf  hv^  commis- 
sioners  appointed  by  the  ScottmK  frivj^  Coyncil  U%  dniw  up  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Fira  Book  ef  OnHpiiM,  tllstiDctly  says  that 
"they  took  not  their  exampU-^  (rum  stiy  kitk  in  the  *oridj  no, 
not  from  Geneva  ";  but  they  dtvw  their  pbis  ttcim  ih*:  ^attfd  Scrip- 
tures.* This  was  true  of  them  all  Th*=y  wi'rn  utumimous  m 
rejecting  the  episcopacy  of  thw  ^hu^:Tl  at  Kmnc,  tht  *anftity  of 
celibacy,  the  Saucerdotal  character  d.  ihc  niuu-t:>,  the  confessional, 
the  propitiatory  nature  of  the  mass.  They  were  unanimous  in 
adopting  the  ideir  of  a  church  in  which  all  the  members  were  priests 
under  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  One  High  Priest  and  Ruler;  the  officers 
of  which  were  not  mediators  between  men  and  God.  but  preachers 
of  One  Mediator,  Christ  Jesus;  not  lords  over  God  s  heriti^,  but 
ensamples  to  the  flock  ami  ministers  to  render  service.  They  were 
unanimous  in  regarding  ministerial  service  as  mainly  pastorsl; 
preaching,  administering  the  sacraments  and  positing  from  house 
to  house;  and,  further,  in  percdving  that  Christian  ministers  must 
be  also  spiritual  rulers,  not  in  virtue  of  any  magical  influence 
transmitted  from  the  Apostles,  but  in  virtue  of  their  dection  by  the 
Churdi  and  of  their  appointroeat  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
When  the  conclusions  thus  reached  by  many  independent  investi- 

fstors  were  at  length  reduced  to  a  eryrstem  by  Calvin,  in  his  famous 
nsHtutio,  it  became  the  definite  ideal  of  church  government  for 
all  the  Reformed,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lutheran,  churches. 

Yet  we  do  not  find  that  the  leaders  of  the  Reformed  Church 
succeeded  in  establishing  at  once  a  fully-developed  Presbyterian 
polity.  Powerful  influences  hindered  them  from  realiz-  _^. 
ing  thdr  ideal.  We  notice  two.  In  the  first  place,  the  gf^ 
people  generally  dreaded  the  recurrence  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.  So  dreadful  had  been  the  yoke  of  Rome,  which  they  had 
shaken  off,  that  they  feared  to  submit  to  anything  similar  even 
under  Protestant  auspices.  When  their  ministers,  moved  by  an 
intense  desire  to  keep  the  Church  pure  by  means  of  the  exerdse 
of  scriptural  disdpline,  claimed  special  spiritual  rule  over  the  people, 
it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  latter  shoukl  have  been  reluctant  to 
submit  to  a  new  spirittial  despotism.  So  strong  was  this  feeling 
in  some  places  that  it  was  contended  that  the  disdpline  of  ex- 
communication, if  exercised  at  all.  should  be  exercised  only  by  the 
secular  power.  A  second  powerful  influence  was  of  a  different 
kind,  vis.  munidpal  jeak>usy  of  church  power.  The  mnnidpal 
authority  in  those  times  claimed  the  right  to  exercise  a  censorship 
over  the  dtiaens' private  life.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
to  exercise  disdpline  was  resented  as  an  intrusion.  It  has  been 
a  common  mistake  to  think  of  Calvin  and  contemporary  Reformers 


•See  Lightfoot's  Essay  in  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
PhUiPpians. 

•  Knox,  Wiman,  Spotswood  and  Douglas-all  of  them  John-* 
were  the  other  commisnoners. 
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as  introducing  a  diactpliiie  ^f  stern  represnon  whi^  made  the  in- 
nooent  gaieties  of  life  impossible,  and  produced  a  dull  uniformity 
of  straitlaoed  manners  and  hypocritical  morals.  The  disdpUne 
was  there  before  the  Reformers.  There  were  dvil  laws  which 
regulated  clothing,  food  and  social  festivity.  Hence  friction,  at 
times,  between  the  Reformers  and  dvic  authorities  friendly  to  the 
Reformation;  not  as  to  whether  there  should  be  "discipline" 
(that  was  never  doubted)  but  as  to  whether  it  should  be  eode«- 
astical  or  municipal.  Even,  therefore,  where  people  desired  the 
Reformation  there  were  powerful  influences  opposed  to  the  setting 
up  ci  church  government  and  to  the  exercise  of  church  discipline 
alter  the  manner  of  the  apostolic  Church ;  and  one  oeases  to  wonder 
at  the  absence  of  complete  Presbytcrianism  in  the  countries  which 
were  forward  to  embrace  and  adopt  the  Reformation.  Indeed 
the  more  favourable  tlie  secular  authorities  were  to  the  Reformation 
the  less  need  was  there  to  discriminate  between  dvil  and  eodesi- 
astical  power,  and  to  define  strictly  how  the  latter  should  be  exer- 
cised. We  look  in  vain,  therefore,  for  much  more  than  the  germs 
and  prindples  of  Presoytnrianism  in  the  churches  of  the  first 
Reformers.  Its  evolution  and  the  thorough  application  of  its 
prindples  to  actual  church  life  came  later,  not  in  Saxony  or  Switaer- 
land,  but  in  France  and  Scotland;  and  through  Scotland  it  has 
passed  toall  English-speaking  lands. 

The  doctrines  of  Presbyterianiam  are  those  generally  known 
as  evangeliad  and  Calvinistic  The  supreme  standard  of 
^,,^_  belief  is  the  Word  of  God  in  the  original  languages. 
^*'*  The  subordinate  standards  have  been  numerous, 
though  marked  by  striking  agreement  in  the  main  body  of 
Christian  doctrine  which  they  set  forth.  Much  has  been  done 
of  jate  years  to  make  these  subordinate  standards  of  reformed 
doctrine  more  generally  known.  The  following  list  is  fairly 
complete: — 

Switaeriand.— F«fx<   HeheUc   Cottfession   (1536).     (ktieoa   Com- 
fessioH  (1536).   Geneva  Catechism  (i545)* 

"    •    ^—Forty-4»o  Articles  (1553).    TkiHy-eigfU  ArUcUs  (1563). 

LambSh  Articles  iiS95)-    Irish  Articles 

-'  -*     utrgiT  and  Shorter 


Thiriy^mm  Articles  (1571). 

(1615).     Westmhuler  Confession  (1644-1647). 


taUci^sms{itMl 
mfei 


FTdLOot.—>Confessio  galUcana  (i5S9)- 
Scotland.— ^S4W<fuib  Confession  (156 
and  Shorter  Catechums  ( 


I1560). 
(i6a7).  '  Larur  and  Shorter  Catechums  (i( 
.Netherlaaos.— Frisisa  Confession  (1528). 


Weaimnsler  Cottfession 

(1647)- 

,  ,  ^28).   Coitfessiobelpca  ii^i). 

Netherlands  Confession  (1566). 
Hungary. — Hunioriau  Comgssion  (1562). 
Bohemia.— BtfAcMMUi  Cottfession  (1609). 

The  I6nn  of  worship  associated  with  Presbyterianlsm  has 
been  marked  by  extreme  simpUdty.  It  consists  of  reading  of 
nsa^p  Holy  Scripture,  psalmody,  non-liturgical  prayer 
ssrfaa  and  preaxrhing.  There  is  nothing  in  the  standards 
Wmetl^  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  against  liturgical  worship. 
In  some  of  the  early  books  of  order  a  few  forms  of  prayer  were 
given,  but  their  use  was  not  compulsory.  On  the  whole,  the 
preponderating  preference  has  always  been  in  favour  of  so-called 
extemporaneous,  or  free  prayer;  and  the  Westminster  Directory 
of  PubKc  Worship  has  to  a  large  extent  stereotyped  the  form 
and  order  of  the  service  in  most  Presbyterian  churches.  Within 
certain  broad  outlines  much,  perhaps  too  much,  is  left  to  the 
choice  of  individual  congregations.  It  used  to  be  customary 
among  Pitsbyterians  to  stand  during  public  prayer,  and  to 
remain  seated  during  the  acts  of  praise,  but  this  peculiarity 
is  no  longer  tn««nt«in<^-  The  psalms  rendered  into  metre 
were  formeriy  the  only  vehide  of  the  Church's  public  praise, 
but  hymns  are  now  also  used  in  most  Presbjrterian  churches.' 
Organs  used  to  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  New  Testament 
example,  but  their  use  is  now  all  but  universaL  The  public 
praise  used  to  be  led  by  an  individual  called  the  "  precentor," 
who  occupied  a  box  in  front  of,  and  a  little  lower  than,  the  pulpit. 
Choirs  of  male  and  female  voices  now  lead  the  church  praise. 

Pkesbyterianism  has  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.    Baptism  u  administered  both  to  infants  and  adulu  by 

.  nouriag   or  sprinkling,   but   the   mode   is  considered 

uaii  ■■■■■■JjnmateriaL  The  Lord's  Supper,  as  generally  ob- 
served throughout  the  various  Presbyterian  churches,  is  a  dose 


*  Prindpal  Rous's  version  is  the  best  known  and  most  widely 
used.  It  is  an  Enriish  work.  Somewhat  reluctantly  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  ScottishPnesbyterianlsm  as  a  substitute  for  an  okler 
version  with  a  greater  variety  of  metre  and  music  "Okl 
Hundred"  and  "Okl  134th"  mean  the  looth  and  134th  Pfeslms 
ia  that  sM  book. 


imitation  of  the  I^ew  Testament  practice;  and  where  it  is  not  raarrBd 
by  undue  prolixity  commends  itself  to  most  Christian  people  aa 
a  solemn  and  impressive  service.  The  old  plan  of  cmning  out 
and  taking  one's  place  at  the  communion  table  in  the  body  oif  the 
church  is  uohappdy  seen  no  more;  oommuiucants  now  reodve  the 
sacred  elements  seated  in  their  pews.  The  dispensing  of  thb  rite 
is  strictly  reserved  to  an  ordainea  minister,  who  u  assirted  bjr  dders 
-•-  •-- -J- —  -•--  1- — J  ---1  -I 1- f-     jij^  administia- 

,    ^  b  extzemdy  care 
objection  to  it  than 
formerly,  and  in  some  churches  it  is  even  encouraged. 

Presbyterian  disdpline  is  now  entirdy  confined  to  exduaion  from 
membeiship  or  from  office.  Thoush  it  b  the  duty  of  a  ministrr 
to  warn  against  irreverent  or  profane  partidpation  in  gt^^^^g. 
the  Lord's  Supper,  he  himself  has  no  right  to  exdude  "^"^^^ 
any  one  from  communion;  that  can  only  be  done  as  the  ^  of 
himself  and  the  eklers  duly  assembled  in  session.  A  code  of  in- 
structions for  the  yvidanoe  of  church  courts  when  engaged  in 
cases  of  disdpline  b  m  general  use,  and  bears  witness  to  the  extreme 
care  taken  not  only  to  have  things  done  decently  and  in  order, 
but  also  to  prevent  hasty,  impulsive  and  illogical  procedure  in  the 
investigation  of  diaiges  of  heresy  or  immorality.  Cases  of  dis- 
dpline are  now  compantivdv  rare,  and,  when  they  do  oocor,' 
are  not  characterised  by  the  oigoted  severity  which  prevailed  in 
former  times  and  was  ri^tiy  denounced  as  unchristian. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment prevaxb  throughout  the  world  has  been  made  more  imuiif est 
in  •  recent  years  by  the  formation  of  a  "  General  ^^^^ 
Council  of  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  sgMMtask 
holding  the  Presbyterian  System."  At  a  representa- 
tive conference  in  London  in  1875  the  constitution  of  the  council 
was  agreed  upoiL  The  first  ooundlmet  in  Edinburgh  in  1877. 
Since  then  it  has  met  in  Philaddphia,  Belfast,  London,  Toronto, 
Glasgow,  Washington  and  LiverpooL  Churches  which  are 
organized  on  Presbyterian  prindples  and  hold  doctrines  in 
harmony  with  the  reformed  confessions  are  eligible  for  admis- 
sion to  the  alliance.  *The  object  u  not  to  form  one  great 
Presbyterian  organization,  but  to  promote  unity  and  fellowahip 
among  the  numerous  branches  of  Presbyterianlsm  throu^wut 
the  world.  On  the  roll  of  the  general  council  hdd  at  Washington 
in  1899  there  were  sixty-four  churches.  The  sutistics  ol 
these  and  of  sixteen  others  not  formally  in  the  alliance 
were  39,476  congregations,  36,351  minbters,  136,607  ddexs 
and  4,852,096  communicants.  Of  these  eighty  churches, 
twdve  were  in  the  United  Kingdom,  twenty  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  sixteen  in  North  America,  three  in  South 
America,  ten  in  Asia,  nine  in  Africa,  six  in  Australia,  two 
in  New  Zealand,  one  in  Jamaica  and  one  in  Melanesia. 
The  desire  for  union  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
alliance  has,  since  1875,  borne  remarkable  fruit.  In  England 
in  1876  two  churches  united  to  form  the  Poesbyteriaa 
Church  of  England;  in  the  Netherlands  two  churchea  bo- 
came  one  in  1892;  in  South  Africa  a  union  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Vnshytaun  Church  took  place  in  r897; 
in  Scotland  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyteiian 
became  one  in  r900  under  the  designation  of  the  United  Free 
Church;  in  Australia  and  Tasmania  six  chnrdies  united  in 
1901  to  form  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia;  and  a  few 
months  later  the  two  churches  in  New  Zealand  which  represented 
respectivdy  the  North  and  South  Islands  united  to  form  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand.  "  In  no  portion  of  the 
empire,"  it  has  been  said,  "  does  the  British  flag  now  fly 
over  a  divided  Presbytcrianism,  except  in  the  British  lalcs 
themsdves." 

n.— History  in  Dotesemt  Coumizis 
From  thb  general  outline  of  Presbyterianlsm  we  now  toxn 
to  consider  its  evolution  and  hbtory  in  some  of  the  countries 
with  which  it  b  or  has  been  spedtJly  aworiatfd  We  omit, 
however,  one  of  the  most  important,  viz.  Scotland,  as  the  histoiy 
b  fully  covered  under  the  separate  headings  of  Sootlamd, 
Chuxcb  or,  and  allied  artides. 

Stritta^and, 
The  Swiss,  owing  to  their  peculiar  geographical  position  and 
to  certain  political  circumstances,  early  manifested  indqien- 
dence  in  ecclfsisftical  matters,  and  bccin^c  accustomed  to  the 
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maxmgtragDt  of  their  church  affaui.  The  ivork  of  Zwingli  as 
a  Refonner,  imporUnt  and  thorough  though  it  was,  did  not  con- 
cern itself  mainly  with  church  polity.  Ecclesiastical  affairs  were, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  wholly  under  the  management  of  the 
cantmial  and  municipal  authorities,  and  ZwingU  was  content  that 
it  should  he  90.  The  work  of  Farel,  previous  to  his  coming  to 
Geneva,  was  almost  entirely  evangelistic,  and  his  first  work  in 
Geneva  was  of  a  similar  character.  It  was  the  town  council 
which  made  arrangements  for  religious  disputations,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  housing  and  maintenance  of  the  preachers.  When 
Calvin,  at  Farel^s  inviution,  settled  in  Geneva  (1536) 
the  work  of  reformation  became  more  constructive. 
"  The  need  of  the  hour  was  organization  and  familiar  instruction, 
and  Calvin  set  himself  to  work  at  once."  The  first  reforms  he 
wished  to  see  introduced  concerned  the  Lord's  Supper,  church 
praise,  religious  instruction  of  youth  and  the  r^ulation  of 
marriage.  In  connexion  with  the  first  he  desired  that  the 
discipline  de  Vexcommimicaium  should  be  exerdsed.  His  plan 
was  partly  Presbyterian  and  partly  consistoriaL  Owing  to 
certain  circumstances  in  its  past  history,  Geneva  was  notoriously 
immoraL  "  The  rule  of  dissolute  bishops,  and  the  example  <^ 
a  turbulent  and  immoral  dergy,  had  poisoned  the  morals  of 
the  dty.  Even  the  nuns  of  Geneva  were  notorious  for  their 
oondnct."^  Calvin  suggested  that  men  of  known  worth  should 
be  appointed  in  different  quarters  of  the  dty  to  report  to  the 
nunisters  those  persons  in  their  district  who  lived  in  open  sin; 
that  the  ministers  should  then  warn  such  persons  not  to  come  to 
the  communion;  and  that,  if  their  warnings  were  unheeded, 
Asdpline  should  be  enforced.  It  was  on  this  subject  of  keeping 
pore  the  Lord's  Table  that  the  controversy  arose  between  the 
mlntsters  and  the  town  councillors  which  ended  in  the  banish- 
ment of  Calvin,  Farel  and  Conrad  from  Geneva.  In  1538  the 
ministers  took  upon  themsdves  to  refuse  to  administer  the 
Locd's  Supper  in  Geneva  because  the  dty,  as  represented 
by  its  council,  declined  to  submit  to  churdi  disdpline.  The 
storm  then  broke   out,   and    the   ministers   were   banished 

(1S38). 

It  may  be  convenient  at  this  point  to  connder  Calvin's  ideal 

cfaureh  polity,  as  set  fordi  in  his  famous  ChrislieMM  rdigianis 

imitUmli9,  the  first  edidoa  of  which  was  published  in  1536.    Briefly 

it  was  as  follows:— 

A  separate  ministry  is  an  ordinanoe  of  God  C/m<*  !▼•  3t  >•  3)' 

Mfausters  duly  called  and  ordained  may  akne  praich  and  ad- 

mtntster  the  sacFaments  (iv.  3,  10). 
A  legftimate  ministry  is  one  appointed  with  the  consent   and 

approbation  of  the  people  under  the  presidency  of   other 

pastors  by  whom  the  final  act  of  ordination  (with  laying  on 

of  hands)  shall  be  performed  (iv.  3. 15). 
Govemora  or  persons  of  advanced  years  sdected  from  the  people 

and    asKKaated    with    the    ministers    in   admomahing    and 

esercisittg  diadpUne  ^v.  3,  8).    This  disdpline  is  all-important, 

and  is  the  spedal  busmess  of  the  governors. 
His  system,  while  preservii^  the  democradc  theory  by  reoogninng 
the  congregation  as  holding  the  church  power,  was  in  practice 
strictly  aristocratic  inasmuch  as  the  congregation  b  never  allowed 
any  direct  use  of  power,  which  is  invested  m  the  whole  body  of  elders. 
His  great  object  was  discipline.  With  regard  to  the  relations 
between  the  Church  and  the  dvil  power.  Calvin  was  opposed  to  the 
Zwiaglian  theory  whereby  all  ecclesiastical  power  was  handed 
over  to  the  state.  Calvin's  refusal  to  administer  the  sacrament, 
for  which  he  was  banished  from  Geneva,  is  important  as  a  matter 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  because  it  is  the  essence  of  the  whole 
system  which  he  subsequently  introduced.  It  rests  on  the  prin- 
ciples that  the  Church  has  the  right  to  exdude  those  who  are  un- 
worthy, and  that  she  is  in  no  way  subject  to  the  dvO  power  in 
KKritusl  naatters.  Durii^  the  three  years  of  his  banishment 
Cslvia  was  at  Strassburg,  where  he  had  been  carryins  out  hb  ideas. 
Hb  recall  was  greatly  to  hb  honour.  The  town  had  become  a 
prey  to  anarchy.  One  party  threatened  to  return  to  Romanbm; 
another  threatened  to  sacrince  the  independence  of  Geneva  and 
sabmit  to  Berne.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  poliiiaU  neoesnty  that  be  should 
return,  and  in  1541,  somewhat  reluctantly,  he  returned  on  hb  own 
terms.  These  w^  the  recognition  of  the  Church's  spiritual  inde- 
pendence, the  division  of  the  town  into  parishes,  and  the  appoint- 
ment (by  the  munidpal  authority)  of  a  consistory  or  couiuil  of 
ddcra  in  each  parish  for  the  exerdse  of  disdpline. 

These  terms  were  embodied  in  the  famous  Ordtmnamees  ecdUi- 
•sHquts  dc  figfirs  de  Cenhe  (1541).    The  four  orders  mentioned 


in  the  InsHtulio  are  recognised:  pastors,  doctors,  dders  and  deacons. 
The  pastors  were  to  preach,  administer  the  sacraments,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  elders  to  exerdse  disdpline.  In  their  totality 
they  form  the  vinirabU  compagnie,  A  newly-made  pastor  was  to 
be  settled  in  a  fixed  charge  by  the  magistrate  with  the  consent  of 
the  congregation,  after  having  been  approved  as  to  knowledge 
and  manner  of  life  by  the  pastors  already  in  office.  Br  them  he 
was  to  be  ordained,  after  vowing  to  be  true  in  office,  tatthful  to 
the  church  system,  obedient  to  the  laws  and  to  the  dvil  govern- 
ment, and  ready  to  exercise  disdpline  without  fear  or  uvoor. 
The  doctors  were  to  teach  the  faithiul  in  sound  learning,  to  guard 
purity  of  doctrine,  and  to  be  amenable  to  disdpline.  Tlw  elders 
lAnciens,  commist  ou  deputea  par  la  uigueune  tm  artisistoire) 
were  resaxded  as  the  essential  part  of  the  ^stem.  They  were  the 
bond  of  union  between  Church  and  state.  Thdr  bunness  was  to 
supervise  daily  life,  to  warn  the  diaorderiy,  and  to  give  notice 
to  the  oonnstory  ofi  cases  requiring  disapline.  To  form  the 
oonnstory  all  the  elders  with  the  ministers  were  to  meet  every 
Sunday  under  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  syodics  or  magistrates. 
Thb  court  could  award  censures  up  to  enrlusion   from  the 
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Manifestly  the  arrangement  was  a  com^mise.  The  state 
retained  control  of  the  eodedastical  ornnixatioh,  and  Calvin 
secured  hb  much-needed  system  of  dtsdpfine.  Fourteen  years  of 
friction  and  struggle  followed,  and  if  there  came  after  them 
a  period  of  comparative  triumph  and  repose  for  the  great  reformer 
it  must  still  be  remembered  that  he  was  never  able  to  have  hb 
ideal  ecclesbstical  organization  fully  realind  in  the  dty  of  hb 
adAption. 

Ine  eariy  Presbyterianism  of  Switserland  was  defective  fn  the 
following  respects:  (1)  It  started  from  a  wrong  definition  of 'the 
Church,  which,  instead  of  being  oonodved  as  an  organised 
community  of  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  made  to 
depend  upon  the  preaching  of  the  psaptX  and  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments.  As  these  implied  a  duly  appointed  minister, 
the  existence  of  the  Church  was  made  to  depoid  upon  an  organised 
ministry  rather  than  an  organised  membership.  It  calb  to  mind 
the  Romish  formub:  "Ubi  episcopus  ibi  eccUsia."  (2)  It  did 
not  maintain  the  scriptural  nght  of  the  people  to  choose  thdr 
minister  and  other  omce-bearers.  (^)  Its  independence  of  dvil 
control  was  very  imperfect.  (4)  And  it  did  not  by  means  of  church 
courts  provide  lor  the  manifestation  of  the  Church's  unity  and  for 
the  concentration  of  the  Church's  influence. 

*'  Calvin,"  says  Prindpal  Lindsay,  "  did  three  things  for  Geneva 
all  of  which  went  far  beyond  iu  walls.  He  gave  lU  (Hiurch  a 
trained  ministry,  its  homes  an  educated  people  who  could  give  a 
reason  for  their  faith,  and  the  whole  aty  an  herdc  soul  which 
enabled  the  little  town  to  stand  forth  as  the  dtsdd  and  dty  of 
refuge  for  the  oppressed  Protestants  of  Europe."* 

Prance. 

It  b  pathetic  and  yet  inspiring  to  study  the  development 
of  Presbyterianbm  in  France;  pathetic  because  it  was  hi  a 
time  of  fierce  persecution  that  the  French  ProtestanU  organized 
themsdves  into  churches,  and  inspiring,  because  it  showed  the 
power  which  scriptural  organization  gave  them  to  withstand 
incessant,  unrdenting  hostility.    It  would  be  di£Bcult  to  exag- 
gerate the  influence  of  C^vin  upon  French  Protest* 
antbm.     Hb  Ckristicnae  rdigioms  insiUuHo  became    i^n,,,*, 
a  standard  round  which  hb  countrymen  rallied  in 
the  work  and  battle  of  the  Reformation.   Though  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  he  became  all  over  Europe,  and  in  an  exceptional 
degree  in  France,  the  leader,  organizer  axKi  consolidator  of  the 
Reformation.    The  work  which  the  young  Frenchman  did  for 
hb  countrymen  was  immense' 

The  year  1555  may  be  taken  as  the  date  when  Frendi  Protestant- 
ism began  tobe  organittd.  A  few  churches  had  been  organised 
eariier,  at  Meaux  in  1546  and  at  NImes  in  r547,  but  -  . 
thdr  members  had  been  dispersed  by  persecution.  v*J^L. 
Prior  to  1555  the  Protestants  of  France  had  been  forJ^T^^ 
the  most  part  solitary  Bible  students- or  little  companies  ^ « 

meeting  together  for  worship  without  any  ofganuation.  But  in 
that  year  the  following  incident  was  the  beginning  of  a  great 
movement.  A  small  company  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  in 
the  lodging  of  the  sieur  de  la  Ferri&e  in  Parb  near  the  Pr6-aux- 
Clercs.  At  one  of  the  meetings  the  father  of  a  newly-born  chikl 
explained  that  he  could  not  go  outside  France  to  seek  a  pure  baptism 
and  that  hb  consdenoe  would  not  permit  his  child  to  be  baptised 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  Church.  After  prayer  the 
company  constituted  themselves  into  a  church:  chose  Jean  le 
Ma^on  to  be  thdr  minister,  and  others  of  their  number  to  be  elders 
and  deacons.  It  seemed  as  if  all  France  had  been  waitmg  for  this 
event  as  a  signal,  for  oiganised  churches  began  to  spring  up  every^ 
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where  immediately  afterwards.  Within  two  yean  Meaux,  Poitien. 
An^en,  les  Hes  de  Saintonge,  Asen,  Bourses,  Isaoudun.  Aubisny, 
Blois,  Tours,  Lyon,  Orleans  and  Rouen  were  organized.  Thurty- 
six  more  were  completely  organised  by  1560.^  Acoordinff  to  Besa 
there  were  about  this  time  2150  ocganiaed  churches.  A  lew  years 
later  Cardinal  St  Croix  reckoned  that  the  Huguenots  were  one 
half  of  the  population.  One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pastors 
had  been  sent  to  Fiance  from  Geneva  before  1567. 

In  1558  a  further  stage  in  the  development  of  Presbyterian 
church  polity  was  reached.  Some  doctnnal  differences  having 
j^^  arisen  in  the  church  at  Pmtiers,  Antoine  de  Chandieu, 

minister  at  Paris,  went  to  compose  them,  and,  as  the 
result  of  a  conference,  a  synod  was  converted  to  mi^et 
in  Paris  the  following  year  (1559).  It  was  the  (irst 
general  synod  of  the  French  Protestant  Cburth,  and  consisted  of 
representatives  from,  some  say  sixty-si^,  cithErn,  twelve  chunrhcs. 
It  adopted  a  confession  of  faiui  and  a  t>oak  of  order  or  dlKipline. 
The  confession  consisted  of  forty  articles.  It  n'as  bjscd  od  a  short 
confession  drafted  by  Calvin  in  1557,  and  may  still  be  regarded, 
though  once  or  twice  revised,  as  the  confession  of  the  Trench 
Protestant  Church.  The  book  of  ordrr,  DiidpiifU  culesicsHqiie 
des  ibises  riformles  de  France,  regulate'!  '^-^  ^.rlT^^«r^Ff>^  ^nj  [■^ro- 
cedure  of  the  churches.  It  contains  tL„  ;»..^uMUiuJ  ^utciucat 
of  Presbyterian  paritv, "  Aucune  iglise  ne  pourra  pritendre  primaute 
ni  donunation  sur  Vautre;  ni  pareillement,  les  ministres  d'une 
iglise  les  uns  sur  les  autres;  ni  lies  andens  ou  diacres,  les  uns  sur 
M  autres."  The  various  church  courts,  fanailiar  to  us  now  as 
Presbyterian,  are  explained.  The  consiOoire  or  session  consisted 
of  the  minister,  elders  and  deacons  (the  latter  without  a  vote), 
and  was  over  the  congregation.  The  cMoque  or  presbytery  was 
composed  of  representative  ministers  and  elders  (anciens)  from  a 
group  of  congregations.  Next  in  order  was  the  provincial  synod 
which  consisted  of  a  minister  and  an  elder  or  deacon  from  each 
church  in.  the  province.  Over  all  was  the  general  or  national 
synod.  Some  tn  the  arrangements  are  worthy  of  notice.  When 
a  church  was  first  formed  the  office  bearers  were  elected  by  the 
people,  but  there  the  power  of  the  congregation  ceased.  Future 
vacancies  in  the  eldership  were  filled  up  by  the  oflSce-bearers. 
The  eldership  was  not  for  life,  but  there  was  always  a  tendency  to 
make  it  so.  When  the  ministry  of  a  church  beoime  vacant  the 
choice  of  a  successor  rested  with  the  ccUoque  or  with  the  provincial 
synod.  The  people,  however,  might  object,  and  if  their  objection 
was  considered  valid  redress  was  given.  Later  the  synod  of 
Ntmes  (1572)  decreed  that  no  minister  might  be  imposed  upon  an 
unwilling  people.  Deacons^  in  addition  to  having  charge  of  the 
poor  and  sick,  might  catechise,  and  occasionally  oner  public  prayer 
or  read  a  written  sermon.  The  president  or  moderator  01  each 
church  court  was  trimus  inter  pares.  The  remarkable  feature  of 
French  church  polity  was  its  aristocratic  nature,  which  it  owed 
to  the  system  01  co-optation;  and  the  exclusion  of  the  congregation 
from  direct  and  frequent  interference  in  spiritual  matters  prevented 
many  evils  which  result  from  too  much  intermeddling  on  the 
psut  of  the  laity.  Up  to  1565  the  national  synod  consisted  of  a 
minister  with  one  or  two  elders  or  deacons  from  every  church; 
after  that  date,  to  avoid  overcrowding,  iu  numbers  were  restricted 
to  representatives  from  each  provincial  synod.  On  questions  of 
discipline  elders  and  deacons  might  vote;  on  doctrinal  questions 
only  as  many  of  these  as  there  were  ministers. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  in  a  countiy  whose  dvil  rule  was 
becomins  gradually  more  absolutist^  this  '  Church  under  the  cross ' 
framed  ux  itself  a  government  which  reconciled,  more  thoroughly 
I>erhaps  than  has  ever  been  done  since^  the  two  principles  of  popular 
rights  and  supreme  controL  Its  constitution  hauB  spread  to  Holland, 
Scothtnd  (IreUnd,  England),  and  to  the  jpeat  American  (and 
Colonial)  churches.  Their  ecclesiastical  pohty  came  much  more 
from  Paris  than  from  Geneva."  ' 

To  trace  the  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  France  for  the  next 
thirty  y^rs  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  France  itself  during 
that  period.  We  should  have  to  tell  of  the  great  and  rapid 
increase  of  the  Church ;  of  its  powerful  influence  among  the  nobles 
andtheiMir^Mme:  of  its  direful  penecutions;  of  its  St  Barthok>mew 
massacre  with  70,000  victims;  of  its  regret uble  though  perhapa 
inevitable  entanglements  in  politics  and  war;  and  finidly  of  its 
attaining  not  only  tolerance  out  also  honourable  recognition  and 
protection  when  Henry  IV.  in  1508  signed  the  famous  edict  of 
Nantes.  This  secured  complete  Uberty  of  conscience  eveiywhere 
within  the  realm  and  the  free  right  of  public  worship  in  all  places 
in  which  it  existed  during  the  vears  1596  and  1597,  or  where  it 
had  been  granted  by  the  edict  of  Poitiers  (1577)  interpreted  by  the 
convention  of  N6rac  (1578)  and  the  treaty  of  Fleix  (1580)— in  all 
some  two  hundred  towns;  in  two  places  in  every  baiUiage  and 
sMckaussie;  in  the  castles  of  Protestant  seigneurs  hants  justiciers 
(some  three  thousand);  and  in  the  houses  of  lesser  nobles,  pro- 
vided the  audience  did  not  consist  of  more  than  thirty  persons 
over  and  above  relations  of  the  family.  Protesunts  were  granted 
full  dvil  rig^U  and  protection,  and  were  permitted  to  hold  their 
leemDlies— consistories,    colloquies    and    synods. 
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national  and  provincial.  Under  the  protection  of  the  edkt  the 
Huguenot  Church  of  France  flourished.  Theok)gical  coU^es  were 
established  at  Sedan,  Montauban  and  Saumur,  and  FreiKh  theo- 
logy became  a  counterpoise  tothe  narrow  Reformed  scholastic  of 
Switzerland  and  Holland.' 

The  history  of  the  Church  from  the  passing  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
till  iu  revocation  in  x68;(  cannot  be  given  here.  That  event  was 
the  climax  of  a  long  series  of  horrors.  Under  the  persecution,  a 
large  number  were  Killed,  and  between  four  and  five  millions  of  Pro- 
testants left  the  country.  Early  in  the  18th  century  Antoine  Court 
made  marvellous  efforts  to  restore  Presbyterianism.  In  momentary 
peril  of  death  for  fifteen  years,  he  restored  in  the  \^varau  and  the 
C^vennes  Presbyterian  church  polity  in  all  iu  integrity.  In  1715 
he  assembled  his  first  eoUcjue,  Synods  were  hdd  m  1716,  1723, 
1736  and  1727;  and  in  a  remote  spot  in  Bas  Languedoc  in  1744  a 
national  synod  assembled — the  fint  since  1660— -which  ooosistcd 
of  represenutives  from  every  province  formeriv  Protestant. 

From  1760  owing  to  the  gradual  spread  01  the  sceptical  ^lirit 
and  the  teaching  61  Voltaire  more  tolerant  views  prevailed.  In 
1787  the  Edict  of  Tolerance  was  published.  In  1789  all  dtizens 
were  made  equal  before  the  law.  and  the  position  of  Presbyterianism 
improved  till  1791.  In  1801  and  1803  Napoleon  took  into  his  own 
hands  the  independence  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches,  the 
national  synod  was  abolished,  and  all  active  religious  propaganda 
was  rigorously  forbidden.  In  1848  an  assembly  represenUtive 
of  the  egfises  consistoriales  met  at  Paris.  When  it  refused  to  discuss 
poinu  of  doctrine  a  secessbn  took  place  under  the  name  of  the 
Vnian  des  ibises  htan^Uignes  de  France.  This  society  hdd  a  synod 
at  which  a  confession  ot  faith  and  a  book  of  order  were  drawn  up! 
Meanwhile  the  national  Protestant  Church  set  itsdf  to  the  work 
of  reconstruction  on  the  basb  of  univeml  suffrage,  with  restrictions, 
but  no  result  was  arrived  at.  In  1852  a  change  took  place  in  iu 
constitution.  The  Mises  consistoriales  were  abolished,  and  in  each 
parish  a  presbyterial  council  was  appointed,  the  minisrer  being 
president,  with  four  to  seven  dders  diosen  by  the  people.  In  the 
larse  towns  there  were  consistories  composed  of  all  the  ministen 
and  of  dele^tes  from  the  various  parishes.  Over  all  was  the 
central  provincial  coundl  consisting  of  the  two  senior  ministers 
and  fifteen  members  nominated  by  the  sute  in  the  first  instance. 
In  1858  there  were  617  pastors  and  the  Union  des  ibises  ieangiliques 
numbered  27  churches. 

The  Netherlands. 
From  the  geographical  position  of  the  Netherlands,  Pres- 
byterianism there  took  iu  tone  from  France.  In  1562  the 
Confejsic  belgica  was  publidy  acknowledged,  and  in  1563 
the  church  order  was  arranged.  In  1574  the  first  provincial 
synod  of  Holland  and  Zealand  was  held,  but  William  of  Orange 
would  not  allow  any  action  to  be  taken  independently  of  the 
state.  The  Reformed  churches  had  established  themselves  in 
independence  of  the  state  when  that  sUte  was  Catholic;  when 
the  government  became  Protestant  the  Church  had  protection 
and  at  the  same  time  became  dependent.  It  was  a  state 
church.  By  the  union  of  Utrecht  the  communes  and  provinces 
had  each  the  regulation  of  iU  own  religion;  hence  constant 
conflict.  In  most  cases  it  was  insisted  on  as  necessary  that 
church  disdpline  should  remain  with  the  dvil  authority.  In 
1576  William,  with  the  support  of  Holland,  Zeeland  and  thdr 
allies,  put  forth  forty  articles,  by  which  doctors,  ddets  and 
deacons  were  recognized,  and  church  disdpline  given  to  the 
dders,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  magistrate  and  by  which  the 
Churdi  was  placed  in  absolute  dependence  on  the  state.  These 
artidcs,  however,  never  came  into  operation,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  synod  of  Dort  in  1 578,  which  made  the  Church  independent 
were  equally  fruitless.  In  1581  the  Midddburg  Synod  divided 
the  Church,  created  provincial  synods  and  presbyteries,  but 
could  not  shake  off  the  dvil  power  in  connexion  with  the  dioice 
of  church  ofllccrs.  Thus,  although  the  congregations  were 
Presbyterian,  the  dvil  government  retained  overwhelming 
influence.  The  Leiden  magistrates  said  in  1581 :  *'  If  we  accept 
everything  determined  upon  in  the  synod,  we  shall  end  by  being 
vassals  of  the  synod.  We  will  not  open  to  churchmen  a  door 
for  a  new  mastership  over  government  and  subjecu,  wife  and 
child."  From  x6i8  a  modified  Presbyterian  polity  predom- 
inated. As  a  rule  elders  hdd  office  for  only  two  years.  The 
"  kerk-raad  "  (kirk-session)  met  weekly,  the  magistrate  being 
a  member  ex  officio.  The  colhque  consisted  of  one  minister 
and  one  elder  from  each  congregation.  At  the  annual  provincial 
synod,  held  by  consent  of  the  sutes,  two  ministers  and  one 
*  Ibid.  iL  222,  223. 
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dder  attended  from  each  coUoque.  Every  congregation  was 
visited  by  ministers  aj^Minted  by  the  provincial  synod.  In 
1795*  of  course,  everything  was  upset,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  restoration  of  the  Netherland  Sutes  that  a  new  organization 
iK-as  formed  in  x8i6.  Its  main  features  were  strictly  Presby- 
terian, but  the  minister  was  greatly  superior  to  the  elder,  and 
the  state  had  wide  powers  especially  in  the  nomination  of  higher 
officers.  In  1851  the  system  now  in  force  was  adopted.  The 
congregation  chooses  aU  the  officers,  and  these  form  a  church 
coundL 

England. 

Presbyterian  principles  and  ideas  were  entertained  by  many 
of  the  leading  ecclesiastics  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Even  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  favoured  a 
modification  of  episcopacy,  and  an  approach  to  Presbyterian 
polity  and  dicipline,  but  attention  was  mainly  directed  to  the 
settlement  of  doctrine  and  worship.  Cranmer  wrote  that 
bishops  and  priests  were  not  diflferent  but  the  same  in  the 
beginning  of  Christ's  religion.  Thirteen  bishops  subscribed 
this  pror>osition:  that  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  any  distinctions  or  degrees  in  orders  but  only  deacons 
and  priests  or  bishops.  Cranmer  held  that  the  consecration  of 
a  bishop  was  an  xmnecessary  rite,  and  not  required  by  Scripture; 
that  election  and  appointment  to  office  were  sufficient.  The 
bishop  of  St  Davids  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Latimer  and 
Hooper  maintained  that  Bishops  and  presbyters  were  identical, 
and  Pilkington,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Bishop  Jewel  were  of 
the  same  mind.  The  latter,  about  the  time  of  Elizabeth's 
succession,  expressed  his  hope  that  the  bishops  would  become 
pastors,  labourers  and  watchmen;  and  that  the  great  riches  of 
bishoprics  would  be  diminished  and  reduced  to  mediocrity;  that, 
being  delivered  from  courtly  and  regal  pomp,,  the  bishops  might 
take  care  of  the  flock  of  Christ.  During  the  reign  of  Edward, 
the  title  of  superintendent  was  often  adopted  instead  of  bishop, 
and  it  will  be  recollected  that  John  Knox  was  an  honoured 
worker  in  England  with  the  title  of  superintendent  during  this 
reign.  As  an  indication  of  sympathy  with  Presb3rterianism, 
it  may  be  noted  that  Cranmer  favoured  a  proposal  for  the 
formation  of  a  council  of  presbyters  in  each  diocese,  and  for 
provincial  synods. 

Daring  1567  and  1568  the  persecutions  in  France  and  Holland 
drove  thousands  of  Protestants,  mostly  Presbyterians,  to  England. 
In  1570  Presbyterian  views  found  a  distinguished  exponent  in 
Dr  Thomas  Cartwri -ht  at  Cambridge:  and  the  temper  of  parliament 
was  shown  by  the  act  of  157 1.  for  the  reform  of  disorderi  in  the 
Chuich,  in  which,  while  all  mention  of  doctrine  is  omitted,  the 
doctrinal  articles  alone  being  sanctioned,  ordination  without 
a  bishop  is  implicitly  recognized.  In  1572  a  formal  manifesto 
was  published,  entitled  an  Admonition  to  Parliament,  the 
leading  ideas  in  which  were:  parity  of  ministers,  appointment 
of  dders  and  deacons:  election  (M  ministers  by  the  congre- 
ntion;  objection  to  prescribed  prayer  and  anuphonal  chant* 
mg:  preacning.  the  chief  duty  of  a  minister;  and  the  power 
di  the  magistrates  to  root  out  superstition  and  idolatry.  On 
the  20th  of  November  1572  the  authors  of  the  **  Ad- 


monition" set  up   at    Wandsworth    what    has    been 


'  called  the  first  presbytery  in  England.  They  adopted 
a  purely  Presbyterian  system  which  was  published  as 
the  Orders  ef  Wandsworth.  Similar  associations  or  presbyteries 
ik-ere  formed  in  London  and  in  the  midland  and  eastern  counties; 
but  the  privy  council  was  hostile.  Only  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
^ixither  large  numbers  of  Huguenou  had  fled  after  the  St  Bartholo- 
mew massacre,  was  Prcsbyterianism  fully  permitted.  Cartwright 
and  Edmund  Snape  were  ministers  there;  and  from  1576  to  1625 
a  completely  appointed  Presbyterian  Church  existed,  under  the  rule 
of  synods,  ana  authorized  by  the  governor.  The  action  of  the 
Commons  in  1584,  stimulated  by  the  opposition  of  the  Lords,  showed 
that  the  principles  of  Prcsbyterianism  were  strongly  heW.  Bills 
were  introduced  to  reduce  die  position  of  a  bishop  to  well-nigh 
that  of  primus  inter  pares;  to  place  the  power  of  veto  in  the  con- 
gregation: to  abolish  the  canon  law  and  to  establiA  a  presbytery 
m  every  parish.  These  proposals  were  rendered  aborUve  by  the 
unflinching  use  of  the  queen's  prerogative.  ^ 

In  1640  Henderson,  Baillie,  Blair  and  Giuespie  came  to  London 
as  commisstoners  from  the  General  Assembly  in  Scotland,  in 
rrsponse  to  a  request  from  ministers  in  London  who  desired  to 
see  the  Church  of  England  more  closely  modelled  after  the 
Reformed  type.  They  were  able  men.  whose  preaching  drew 
great  crowds,  and  .Increased  the  desire  for  the  establishment  of 


Presbytcrianlsm.  In  1642  the  Long  Parliament  abolished  Episcopacy 
(the  act  to  come  into  force  on  the  ^th  of  November  j^  wttt* 
164^);  and  summoned  an  assembly  ol  divines  to  meet  gui^g^gf 
at  Westminster  in  June  1643  to  advise  pariiament  XM«ni4ir. 
as  to  the  new  form  of  Church  government.  The  West- 
minster  Assembly,  through  its  Confession,  Directory  and  Catechisms, 
has  become  so  associated  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  that  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  it  was  not  a  church  court  at  all,  much  less 
a  creation  of  Presbyterianism. 

It  was  a  council  created  by  parliament  to  give  advice  In  church 
matters  at  a  great  crisis  in  the  nation's  history;  but  its  acts,  though 
from  the  high  character  and  great  learning  of  its  members  worthy 
of  deepest  nspcct,  did  not  per  se  bind  parliament  or  indeed  any- 
one. It  was,  in  a  very  real  sense,  representative  of  the  whole 
country,  as  two  members  were  chosen  by  (>arliament  from  each 
connn',  Thr  ninnhrr  ?iTTTtTr,-ir.n1  wns  151,  viz.  ten  lords,  twenty 
m^  rnhi.ri  - 1  i  >    .  and  one  hundred  and  twentjf- 

OTi'r   T^li^i^ur^.      ■  1,^    i,,..  ■»  mostly   Puritans;  by  their 

ord  ritJin.,  ^c^   tpiicopsi  i  for   the   most   part   strongly 

ini;  rr-,^. .j  v^hh  itie  dcsiral.i .  ter  agreement  with  the  Church 

of  >r  4jt]a4;iia,  and  other  Lr^uL..  ■.-  ;  the  Reformed  Church  on  the 
Cnnuntnl*  About  one-hdf  uf  t1:<u  members  attended  regularly. 
TliTfsc  who  were  out-And-out  E[n.  .ipalians  did  not  attend  at  alL 
Ai'.'.n  trom  thcac,  thtrc  wcft  %\nr-  wrell-defined  parties:  (i)  those 
wtch  Prrabyitriart  idcii*  and  «vni,  ithies,  a  great  majority;  (2) 
Er.L'=iLin»,  ably  f«prc»entcd  and  ti.'-  l»y  Selden,  Lightfoot  and  <^ 


ntm;  {j>  InrfcpendcniaH  ten  or  t-le^en  in  number,  led  by  Philip 
Nye^  and  awanni  of  Cromwell 'a  support.  Then  there  were  the  Scot- 
tisJi  commisLduiicTa  who,  though  without  votes,  took  a  leading 
part  in.  the  proceed in^a.  Judged  by  the  objects  for  which  it  i^as 
summoned  the  WeatmiEiEtpr  As.H^inMy  was  a  failure,  a  remarkable 
fai>.!iL\  EpiACcrpacy,  Eraatianii^m  ,ind  Independency,  though  of 
litL\  account  in  the  aswmfly,  m  r>  to  bulk  largely  in  Engund's 
fu-_  „  ■<^luk-  j.iiL  chmLh  J"  lay  n^M.jh  the  assembly  favoured  and 
recommended  was  to  be  almost  unknown.  Judged  in  other  ways, 
however,  the  influence  of  the  assembly's  labours  has  been  very 
great.  The  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate- 
chisms are  reconiized  and  venerated  standards  in  all  the  landa 
where  British  Presbyterianism,  with  its  sturdy  characteristics, 
has  taken  root    Ana  the  Directory  of  Public  Worship  has  diaped 


and  coloured,  periiaps  too  thoroughly,  the  ritual  and  atmosphere 
of  every  group  of  Protestant  Anglo-Saxon 
the  world,  except  Episcopalians. 


on  worshippers  throughout 


in  June  1646  the  ordinance  establishing  presbyteries  wasratified 
by  both  houses  of  pariiament,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  it  was 
ordered  to  be  put  into  execution.  Twelve  presbyteries  were 
erected  in  London;  Shropshire  and  Lancashire  were  organized; 
and  Bolton  was  so  vigorous  in  the  cause  as  to  gain  the  name  ^  the 
Geneva  of  Lancashire.  But  the  system  never  took  root.  Not 
only  were  there  wdl-known  adverse  influences,  but  the  soil  seems 
to  nave  been  uncongenial.  As  compared  with  Scotland,  Englidi 
Presbyterianism  had  more  of  the  lay  element.  In  every  dassis 
or  presbytery  there  were  two  elders  to  each  minister.  The  Synod 
of  London  met  half-yeariy  from  1647  till  1655.  Synods  smtSa* 
also  were  held  in  the  north.  But  during  the  Common-  fli^_ 
wealth  Independency  gained  ground.  Then  with  the  *••■•■* 
Restoration  came  Episcopacy,  and  the  persecution  of  all  who  were 
not  Episcopalians;  and  the  dream  and  vision  of  a  truly  Reformed 
English  Church  practically  passed  away. 

After  the  Revolution  and  during  the  retgn  of  William  and  Mary 
the  hatred  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Presbyterians  and 
other    dissenters   had    been   obliged    to   lie   dormant.  t%^.^uM^^^ 

With  the  r-    -n  of  A—  »—  -  •- ^„>.«*~~ 

apparently  -i  of, the 

iSthcentu:-.  i-..-  yx^-^^.^x  j^u.j-uvi  ...i  ....  i  i.  ...y\.^u  ^..r,,t,i^-^t,%mm 
becamepr.jLiiiL:jk]y  independent  in  polity  anrt  Unitarian  in  doctrimt 
IndigenouH  Presbyterian  ism  became  aimctSE  unknovn.  The 
Presbyteriinisrti  now  visible  in  Engbnd  is  of  Scottiih  onfe^n  and 
Scottish  tj  |K^  and  beyond  the  tact  of  cmbradng  a  fev:  congrcgatioiift 
which  dab-  from,  or  beforr,  the  Act  of  Unifurmiiy  and  the  Five 
Mile  Act,  It  a.,  little  in  common  *ith  the  Prcsbytcriamam  which  was 
for  a  brief  pi:  nod  by  Lav  cst^ablishcd. 

In  1876  the  union  of  tlie  Prttbytcfian  Cbyrch  In  Engtand  with 
the  EnglisEi  rang rcgat ions  of  the  United   Presbyierian  Chtirch  of 
Scotland    KLiherecT  aU     EnHliah     Presbytcrbni     {^iitli      t/ajbdiij 
some  excel jtiun*}   into  one  cnunclig   "  The  Presb>-terian     i^f^ 
Church  of  rn^liniJ/'     "  WTiat  kept  these  bodies  apart 
was  thdr  fuatoric  otieiji  and  dcvtlopment,  but  Mpedally 

the  alienai  >1  by  the  'Voluntary  Conirpverajf  *  whjch  had 

iu  roots  in  uStproblemPofcivillawinitartlaaontortligion. 

and  the  r  ciMirj^-blcick  of  the  cHil  rrtagtstrate'^  authority  in 
relation  to  ^^n:^  Chnstiaa  csonKienct/'  ■■  Since  the  unlcm  the  growth 
of  the  Churi  h  has  been  cQniiderable.  PrwbytcrlanUm  h.  compara- 
tively stroi;.;  in  thrw  diitrictt  of  England,  namclv  Northumberland, 
Lancashin  ^nd  London.  Eliewhert  it  is  eJtiier  wealt  or  non- 
existent. Kven  where  it  ii  coTinp*\rativcI^  strong  it  m  largely 
exotic     1        :  f:;^  r  "^"p   [:   -" -'v  Scottish,  ^^d  tte  miniffteni 


>  Drysdale,  History  of  Ike  Presbyterians  in  England,  p.  625. 
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have  been  imported  principally  from  Scotland.  To  English 
people,  therefore,  the  Presbyterian  is  ttiU  the  "  Scotch^  Church," 
and  they  are  as  a  whole  slow  to  connect  themselves  with  it.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  counteract  this  feeling  by  making  the  Church 
more  distinctly  English.  The  danger  in  this  direction  is  that  when 
Presbyterianism  has  been  njpdified  far  enough  to  suit  the  English 
taste  it  may  be  found  less  accepuble  to  its  more  stalwart  sup- 
porters from  beyond  the  Tweed.  Following  the  lead  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, who  set  up  Mansfield  College  at  Oxford,  the  Presby- 
terian Church  has  founded  Westminster  College  at  Cambridge 
as  a  substitute  for  its  Theological  Hail  in  London.  It  was  opened 
in  1899  with  the  view  of  securing  a  home-bred  ministry  more 
conversant  with  English  academic  life  and  thought. 

In  common  with  the  general  Presbyterianism  of  the  British  Isles, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  has  in  recent  years  been 
readjusting  its  relation  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 
Without  setting  aside  the  Confession  as  the  church's  standard, 
twenty-four  "  Articles  of  the  Faith  "  have  been  adopted.  In  these 
no  change,  it  is  alleged,  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  substance 
of  the  Westminster  doctrine,  but  there  is  an  alteration  of  emphasis 
and  proportion. 

There  are  in  England  fourteen  congregations  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  ^  of  them  in  London  and  the  remainder 
in  Berwick,  Northumberland,  Carlisle  and  Lancashire. 

Many  Unitarians  in  England  still  call  themselves  Presbyterians. 
This,  except  historically,  is  a  misnomer,  for,  though  descended 
from  the  old  English  Presbyterians,  they  retain  nothing  of  their 
distinctive  doctrine  or  polity— nothing  ot  Preabyteriauitsar,  indeed, 
but  the  name. 

IrdafuL 

Fresbyterianism  in  Ireland,  in  modem  times  at  least,  dates 
from  the  plantation  of  Ulster  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The^ 
infusion  of  a  considerable  Scottish  element  into  the  population 
necessiuted  the  formation  of  a  congenial  church.  The  immi- 
granU  from  England  took  with  them,  in  like  manner,  their 
attachment  to  the  Episcopal  Churdi.  But  these  two  sections 
of  Protestantism,  in  their  common  exile  and  in  presence  of  the 
preponderating  Roman  Catholicism  of  the  country,  seemed  at 
first  inclined  to  draw  closer  together  than  had  been  thought 
possible  in  Great  Britain.  A  confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  by 
Archbishop  Usher  at  the  convocation  of  1615,  implicitly  ad- 
mitted the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination,  and  denied  the 
distinction  between  bishop  and  presbyter.  WitMn  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  supported  by  its  endowments,  Robert  Blair, 
John  Livingstone  and  other  ministers  maintained  a  Scottish 
Presbyterian  communion. 

From  1625  to  1638  the  history  of  Irish  Plresbyterians  is  one  of 
bare  existence.  Tlwir  ministers,  silenced  by  Wentworth,  after  an 
ine£fectual  attempt  to  reach  New  England,  fled  to  Scotland,  and 
there  took  a  leading  part  in  tne  great  movement  of  1638.  After 
the  Irish  rebellion  01  1641  the  Protestant  interest  for  a  time  was 
ruined.  A  majority  of  the  Ulster  Protestants  were  Presbyterians, 
and  ta  a  great  religious  revival  which  took  place  the  ministers 
of  the.  Scottish  regiments  stationed  in  Ireland  took  a  leading  part. 
Kirk-KSHons  were  formed  in  four  reraments,  and  the  first  regular 
— ■  —  presbytery  was  held  at  Carrickfergus  on  the  loth  of 
IJv*T^  June  1642,  attended  by  five  ministers  and  by  ruling 
'*■■*'■■''•  elders  from  the  r^imental  sessions.  This  presbytery 
supplied  ministers  to  as  many  coneregations  as  possible;  and  for- 
the  remainder  ministers  were  sent  from  Scotland.  By  the  end  of 
1643  the  Ulster  Church  was  fairly  established.  Notwithstanding 
intervening  reverses  there  were  oy  16^7  neariy  thirtyr  ordained 
ministers  m  fixed  charges  in  Ulster  besides  the  chaplains  of  the 
Scottish  rniments. 

At  the  .tiestoradon,  in  which  they  heartily  coK>perated,  there 
were  in  Ulster  seventy  ministers  m  fixed  charges,  with  neariy 
eighty  parishes  or  congregations  containing  one  hundred  thousand 
persons.  There  were  five  presbyteries  holding  monthly  meetings 
and  annual  visitations  of  all  the  congr^ations  within  their  bounds, 
and  coming  together  in  general  synod  four  times  a  year.  Entire 
conformity  witn  the  Scottish  Church  was  maintained,  and  strict 
discipline^  was  enforced  by  pastoral  visitations,  kirk-aessions  and 


After  the  Restoration  the  determination  of  the  government  to 
put  down  Presbyterianism  was  speedily  felt  in  Ireund.  In  1661 
the  lords  justices  forbade  all  unlawful  assemblies,  and  in  these 
they  included  meetings  of  presbytery  as  exerdsine  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  not  warranted  by  the  law.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor 
was  forward  in  this  work  of  persecution.  The  nunisters  refused 
to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  without  the  qualification  suf^gested 
by  Usher.  Their  panshes  were  declared  vacant,  and  episcopal 
clergy  appointed  to  them.  The  ejected  ministers  were  forbidden 
to  preach  or  administer  the  sacraments.  In  Ulster  sixty-one 
ministers  were  ejected.  Of  seventy  only  seven  conformed.  Under 
Ormonde,  in  1665,    ministers  were  again  permitted  to  revive 


Presbyterian  worship  and  discipline,  and  for  several  years  the  Chordi 

pr.  prrrfl  not  only  in  Ul>ter  but  also  in  the  south  and  west.  In 
ib72  bSiL  ft-ctived  A  yearly  K^ni  from  Charles  IL  of  £600  {regium 
di/tium)^  and  under  WiUuim  11 L  the  amDunc  was  ansiderably 
biit:rL:a.-fd.     It  was  coatinuL-d  till  [869. 

In  1670  the  rising  In  Scotland  which  (^ndciJ  in  the  battle  of  Both- 
vni[\  Briifj^c  brought  trouble  on  the  Irish  frcfbyterians  in  spite  of 
their  loyal  addresses  difton^ninr  it.  It  w^i»  not,  however,  till  16&2 
that  Lhcy  again  lost  the  privilege!  of  public  ministrv,  and  suffered 
acvL^re  opprL^i>loii.  They  were;  oppoH.'d  to  jdnira  II.,  though  they 
had  bcnchicd  by  his  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  they  wCTe 
the  Erst  to  con^ratuhitc  the  t^rince  of  Orange  on  his  arrival  in 
Lni^land.  The  heroic  defence  of  Londonderry  owed  much  to  them, 
a  a  th{^y  were  a  majoriLy  of  the  popubiion,  and  some^  of  their 
ministers  rtfndcredi  conspicuous  Bcr\i'iCic.  There  were  then  in  Ireland 
abcKUt  a  hundred  conj;re£aiion9,  se^tnty-fivc  wiih  settled  ministers, 
under  five  pjx^b^iencs.  Thtir  prepondt'njpcc  in  Ulster  and  their 
con^Luu»nes&  of  their  gitai  service  ip  Bngbnd  led  them  first  at 
all  nj  hope  that  I'rc&byicrianisTii  might  tx  eub^iituted  for  Episcopacy 
in  tH^^'^''\  ^"^  afti  rwards,  that  il  oiifiht  be  placed  on  an  equal 
fof.ntn^  ttich  tht^  bttcr+ 

Dyring  I  he  i&lh  century  Irish  Prtsbyterbniiin  became  infected 
V,- it h  Ar i3 ni 9m«  Uttdcr  the  ItAdcrah ipof  Dr  HiL-nry Cooke,  a  ministfr 
ci[  rj.xc  ability  and  cLoC|uen£L%  the  evAngiSiiL^i  p^rty  triumphed  in 
thu:  rhun-h  cciurttin  and  tm  Unitariaiu  tixj^i.-ii  aod  became  a  separate 
ftLnrjiinin^iion,  In  1^40  the  Synod  of  L'ULer  and  the  Seoessioa 
KyfifKl  unlunl  to  form  thc  General  As^mbly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Cliurth  in  Irvbiad- 

Tlic  Prvibytcrian  Chufth  in  Iftjland  i*  the  most  conservative 
of  the  Kftai  iV!iLi>tcdaii  chwrch«i  in  ihc  United  Kingdom.  Her 
attitude  15  pne  of  sturdy  adherenc?  to  the  oU  paths  olevangelical 
dpcirinc  And  Pn  :^bvicriiiF4  [XtWiy,  She  ha$  been  a  sealous  supporter 
Qi  Iriiih  natipFUil  e^l:LlC:ltiull,  whlth  h  theoKiicaSiy  "united  secular 
s.nd  s'[van)ic  rrli^tuu^  inBtriiriion,"  Th«  Church  Act  of  i86q 
whirh  Ut<7L^$tabtii>heiJ  and  di^nd^wed  the  Imh  Episcopal  Church 
tnnjk  awjy  the  Prebbytrrian  rtpum  danmm.  The  ministers  with 
itti  but  a1>5a!i4te  unattifnlty  dt-^ided  to  commute  their  Ufe-intereaC 
Ami  farm  therewith  a  R^reat  fund  for  thc  «uppDrt  of  the  Church. 
TCie  rpinmutaUuo  \uad  thus  formed  h  a  permanent  memorial 
of  a  j^L'iii^rDu^  and  disinterested  act  on  thc-  part  of  her  ministry. 
It  aniuunied  in  1901  t^i  l<,S&^v2i.  The  interest  accruing  from  it 
la  addii-d  10  the  yearly  au^ktent^tioa  contributions,  and  fonns  a 
cei&tral  ftirid  ft>r  miniatertal  Eupport.  5incc  the  state  endowment 
cea^d  the  average  Income  of  ministers  from  their  congregations 
ha*  con*,idefably  increased. 

The  Iraiih  Presbyterian  Church  has  set  an  example  to  all  her 
sister  ehurchea  by  her  forwardness  to  cant  for  the  poor.  Her 
"  Presbyterian  Omhan  Society  "  undcnakes  the  support  of  every 
poor  orphan  chifd  throughout  the  Church.  No  Presbyterian 
orphan  child  now  ncedi  to  ettk  workhouse  relief.  The  orphans 
are  biiarded  in  th#-  homes  of  rcspecLablc  poor  people,  who  thus  also 
benefit  by  the  society.  A  scheme  of  pensions  lor  her  aged  poor 
has  been  instituted. 

Thn:^  tmall  communities  of  PresbytcriaDS  maintain  a  ■eparate 
autonomy  in  Ireland,  viz.  the  Reftiirmed  Presbyterian  Church. 
w[[h  thirtysiic:  the  Ea^trrn  Kcfprmcd,  with  six;  and  the  Secesoioa 
Churchj  with  ten  congregations 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales,  commooly  known  as  the 
"  i  aKinistic  Mcthudi^t/'  had  its  origin  in  ihe  great  evangdical 
lEi^ival  of  the  i^th  ccntufy.  lis  poJky  has  been  of  gradual 
growth,  and  stUJ  retaiiis  some  featiu-«  peculiar  to  itself.  In 
liiri  its  prcnchcis  wtrc  firat  [>rc5byteriil]y  ordained  and  author- 
kt^d  to  adminisier  the  sacmments.  In  i  Sjj  a  Confession  of  Faith 
^aaailopied.  In  1864  thc  two  associations  or  ^moda  of  North 
and  Soijih  Wales  were  united  in  a  e^pcral  assembly.  Great 
at  tent  ion  is  given  to  the  education  of  the  miniatry,  a  mnsidrrablc 
p umber  of  uhoio,  tn  jcctni  years,  bavu  taken  arts  degrees  at 
Oxford  and  Ca^mb ridge.  As  far  ^  thc  dlilctence  in  language 
will  pertnit,  there  ia  cordial  (clbwship  and  co-operation  with 
the  Prc-sbylcrian  Church  of  England.  The  appetite  of  the 
\\'clsh  jx^uplc  for  sermons  is  enormotjs,  and  thc  preachers  axe 
characltrizcd  by  an  exceptionally  high  order  of  pulpit  power. 

(W.  Y.) 
Unikd  Staks. 

Presbyterianism  m  the  United  States  is  &  reproduction  and 
further  development  of  Presbyterianiani  in  Europe.  The  history 
of  the  America-n  Frtabyterian  churdiM,  excluding  the  two 
*  Rcforaied**  Cburrhcs  (see  Re  fdhmed  CntmcB  IN  THE  United 
S]^T£S  for  the  German  body^  ind  RiiFiotlXED  Chusch  IN 
AMLtLicA  for  the  Dutch  body),  may  be  divided  into  three 
^Hitiods. 
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I.  Tic  Catomof  Pmflri.— The  cwliert  Presbyterian  emigratkm 
OMiaisted  of  French  Huguenots'  under  the  auspices  of  Admiial 
Cbligay.  led  to  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina,  by  Jean  Ribaut  in 
1562,  and  to  Florida  (near  the  present  St  Augustine)  by  Ren6  de 
Laudonni&e  in  1564,  and  by  Ribaut  in  1565.  The  former  enter* 
prise  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  colonists  of  the  latter  were 
massacred  by  the  Spaniards.  Under  Pierre  de  Guast,  sieur  de 
Monts,  Huguenot*  settled  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1604  but  did  not  remain 
after  1607.  Hugtienot  churches  were  formed  on  Staten  Island, 
New  York,  in  1665 ;  in  New  York  City  in  1683 ;  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  1666;  at  Boston*  Massachusetts,  in  1687:  at  New 
Rocfaelfe,  New  York,  in  1688;  and  at  other  places.  The  Charleston 
chufcfa  alone  of  these  cariy  churches  maintaina  its  independence 
of  any  American  denomination. 

pjiglish  Puritans  emigrated  under  the  auspices  <it  the  Virginia 
Company  to  the  Bermudas  in  1612;  and  in  1617  a  Presbyterian 
Orarai,  gDnnemed  by  ministers  and  four  ddere,  was  established  there 
by  Lewis  Hughes,  who  used  the  lituxsy  of  the  isles  of  Guernsey 

'   "  '     '      with  1630,  New  F.ngland  was  cokmixed 

J  of  the  two  types  which  devek>ped  from 

the  Westminster  Assembly  (1643-1648)  into 
Presbyterianism  and  Congregationalism.  The  Plymouth  colony 
was  father  of  the  Congnsational  type,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  ooloc^  xather  of  the  Presbyterian.  These  tvpes  co-operated 
as  m  Old  Flngland  in  the  county  associations;  ana  a  mixed  system 
was  produced,  caDedby  Henry  M.  Dexter  '*  a  Comfrqcatim^Used 
Presbyterianism  or  a  Presbyterianised  Congregationaluim."  Presby- 
terianism was  stronger  in  Connecticut  than  in  Massachusetts. 
Thence  it  cruasid  into  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  Hudson  and 
the  Delaware,  and  mingkrf  with  other  elements  in  Vinania,  Mary- 
land and  the  CaroUnas.  Nine  of  these  Puritan  Presbyterian 
duirdies  were  established  on  Long  Island  between  1640  and  1670— 
one  ax  Southampton  and  one  at  South<Jd  (originally  of  the  Congre- 
cational  type)  in  16^,  one  at  Hempstead  about  1644*  one  at  Jamaica 
m  1662,  and  chutcnes  at  Newtown  and  Setauket  m  the  next  half 
century;  and  three  Puritan  Presbyterian  dturches  were  established 
in  Westchester  county.  New  York,  between  1677  and  1665.  In 
New  York  City,  Franas  Doughty  preached  to  Puritan  Presbyterians 
in  1643;  in  1650  he  was  succeeded  tnr  Richard  Denton  (1586-1663). 
Doucnty  preached  in  Vixginia  and  Maryland  in  16^1659,  and  was 
the  fatber  of  British  Presbyterianism  in  the  Middle  Colonies.  His 
work  in  Wirgitaa,  and  Maryland  was  carried  on  twenty-five  years 
later  by  Francis  Makemie  (d*  1708). 
Irish  fVesbyterianism  was  earned 
Irish  minister  in  1668. 


.  to  America  by  an  unknown 

Its  foremost  representative  was  Fnands 

Makemie,  already  mentioned,  who.  in  1683,  as  an  ordained  minister 
of  the  presbytery  of  Laggan,  was  mvited  to  minister  to  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  Plres^terians.    In  1684  he  acted  as  pastor  of 


an  Irish  cfanrch  at  FJisaherh  River^  Vixginia;  in 
from  the  colonial  anthonties  to 


1699  received 

^ ^ I  at  Pooomoke 

and  Onanrork  on  the  eastem  shore  of  >^iginia,  and  about  1700 
oiganiiwf  a  diurdi  at  Snow  Hill  in  Wofcester  county,  Maryland; 
in  I704.he  ret wned  to  America  from  a  trip  to  Great  Bntain  in  which 
be  lad  interested  the  Presbyterians  of  London,  Dublin  and  Glas^pow 
in  the  American  chiucbes,uid  brou|^  back  with  him  two  ordained 
misBiottaries,  John  Hampton  (d.  c  ini)  and  Oorae  McNish 
(1660-1733):  in  1707  was  imprisoned  in  New  York  City  for 
prenddng  without  fioence,  but  was  acquitted  in  1708. 

To  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  the  clergy  of  New  England  sent 
nxsoonaries:  Benjamin  Woodbridge  went  to  Philadelpha  in  1698 
and  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  Jedediah  Andrews  (1674- 
1746),  wbo  was  ordained  in  1701,  and  under  whom  the  first  Presby- 
tenaa  cfcnidi  in  Philadriphia  was  organised;  in  X698  Tohn  Wilson 
Cd.  1719)  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Chureh  at  New  Castle, 
Delaware;  Samud  Davis  (d.  1725)  seems  to  have  preached  as  early 
as  1692  at  Lewes,  Delaware,  and  Nathaniel  Taylor  (d.  1710)  was 
another  of  the  New  England  nussionaries  along  the  Delaware 
river  and  bay.  About  1695  Thomas  Bridge,  with  Presbyterians 
from  Fairfield  county.  Omnecticut,  settled  at  Cohansey,  m  West 
Jersey.  These  New  England  ministers  in  the  Delaware  valley, 
witb  Fiands  Makemie  as  moderator,  oresnixed  in  1706  the  first 
American  presbytery,  the  pred>ytery  of  Philadelphia.  In  1716 
tlus  presbytery  became  a  synod  by  dividing  itself  into  four  "  sub- 
ordinate meetings  or  presbyteries,"  after  the  Irish  modeL  The 
synod  increased  the  number  of  its  diurches  by  a  larsn  acoesrion 
from  New  York  and  from  New  Jersey,  where  there  had  been  large 
Presbyterian  settlements.  The  synod  seems  to  have  remained 
wxfhout  a  constitution  and  without  subscription  until  1729,  when 
it  adopted  the  Westminster  standards.  In  1732  the  presbytery  of 
"  Dun^dl  *'    (Donegal)   was  established  in  Lancaster  county, 

Pf**l*fLy  *  V-H  fity-  

Two  parties  had  developed  with  the  growth  of  the  (^uich.  The 
stricter  party  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Westminster  standards 
and  Gomormity  thereto^  the  broader  party  were  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  thdr  bberty.  The  former  followed  the  model  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland;  the  liberal  party  sympathized  with  the  London  and 
Dublin  Pre^yyterians.  llie  two  paiirties  united  under  the  act  of 
1739.  which  adopted  the  Westminster  symbols  "as  being,  in  all 
tbe  ntrrt***  ana  necessary  articles,  good  forms  of  sound  words 


and  systems  of  rhnstian  doctrine.**  This  adopting  act  albwed 
scruples  as  to  "artides  not  essential  and  necessary  in  doctrine, 
worship  or  government  " — the  presbytery  being  judge  in  the  case 
and  not  the  subscriber.  In  1 730-1 732  the  stricter  party  m  the 
presbyteries  of  New  (Castle  and  Don^pd  insisted  on  lull  subscrip- 
tion, and  in  1736,  in  a  minority  synod,  interpreted  the  adopting 
act  aooording  to  their  own  views.  The  liberals  put  themselves 
on  guard  a^unst  the  pk>tting  of  the  other  skie.  Friction  was 
increased  by  a  contest  oetween  Gilbert  Tennent  and  his  friends, 
who  favoured  Whitefield  and  his  revival  measures,  and  Robert 
Cross  (1689-1766),  pastor  at  Jamaica  in  1723-1758.  and  his  friends. 
■The  Tennents  erected  the  Log  (Allege  (on  the  Neshaminy.  about 
20  m.  north  of  Philadelphia)  to  educate  candidates  for  the  ministry ; 
and  the  synod  in  1738  passed  an  act,  aimed  at  the  Log  College, 
providing  that  all  studenu  not  educated  in  the  colleges  of  New 
EngUnd  or  Oeat  Britain  should  be  examined  by  a  committee  of 
synod,  thus  (fepriving  the  presbyteries  of  the  right  of  determining 
in  the  case.  The  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  declined  to  yield 
(1739).  The  Cross  party  chareed  the  Tennents  with  heresy  and 
disorder;  the  Tennents  diaigea  their  opponents  with  ungoolineM 
and  tyranny.  When  the  synod  met  in  1741  the  moderate  men 
remained  away  ^  and  thus  the  synod  broke  in  two.  The  New  York 
presbytery  dechned  at  first  to  unite  with  either  party,  worked  in 
vain  fpr  reconciliation,  and  finally  joined  with  the  Tennents  in 
esublishing  .the  synod  of  New  York  (1745)  which  was  called  the 
New  Skie,  in  contxadistinction  to  the  synod  of  Philadelphia,  the 
OU  Side. 

During  Uie  separation  the  New  Side  established  the  college  of 
Nei^  Jersey  at  Elizabethtown  (now  Elisabeth)  id  1747,  and  the 
Loff  (!oUege  of  the  Tennents  was  meroed  into  it.  It  was  removed 
to  Princeton  in  1735,  funds  for  iu  aid  being  received  from  England, 
Irdand  and  Scotland.  The  Old  Side  adopted  the  academy  at 
New  London,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  which  had  been  organ- 
ixed  by  Francis  Alison  in  1741,  as  their  own;  but  the  New  London 
school  onrfDe  up  when  Alison  became  a  professor  in  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  (afterwaxds  the  univeisity  of  Pennsylvania).  During 
the  separation  the  synod  of  Philadelphia  decreued  from  twenty- 
six  to  twenty-two  ministers,  but  the  synod  of  New  York  grew  from 
twenty  to  seventy-two  ministeiB,  and  the  New  Side  reaped  all  the 
fruits  of  the  Great  Awakening;  under  Whitefield  and  his  successors. 
Different  views  on  subscription  and  discipline,  and  the  arbitzanr 
act  of  exdrion  were  the  barriers  to  union,  but  these  were  removed ; 
in  1758  the  adopting  act  was  re-established  in  its  original  breadth, 
the  ';  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  "  was  formed,  and  the 
reunion  was  si^palised  by  the  formation  of  the  presbytery  of  Han- 
over in  Virginia.  Under  John  Wttherspoon  the  college  of  New 
Jeney  was  the  favoured  school  of  the  reunited  church.  The 
union  was  not  perfect;  the  presbytery  of  Donegal  was  for  three 
years  in  revolt  against  the  synod ;  and  in  1762  a  second  presbytery 
of  Philadelphia  was  formed;  but  the  strength  of  thesynod  increased 
rapidly  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Indqwmdence  it  had 
II  presbyteries  and  132  ministers. 

Presbyterianism  bad  an  independent  devekmrnent  in  the 
Carolinais,  whither  there  was  a  considerable  Scotdi  migratbn  in 
1684-1687.  William  Dunk>p  (£.  1650-1700)  ministered  to  them 
until  l68d,  when  he  became  principal  of  the  univeruty  of  Glasgow. 
At  Charieston  a  mixed  congresation  of  Scotdi  Presbyterians  and 
English  Puritans  was  organixed  in  1690.  What  is  now  Dorchester 
county.  South  Cardina,  was  settled  in  1695  by  memben  of  a  church 
esubhshed  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  In  1710  there  were  five 
churches  in  the  Carolinas;  in  1722-1723  they  formed  the  presbytery 
of  James  Island,  which  (after  1^7)  went  through  the  same  struggle 
as  the  synod  of  Philadelphia  in  reference  to  subscription;  andin 
1731  the  parties  separated  into  subscribere  and  non-subscribers. 

Prom  New  England,  as  has  been  seen,  Puritan  settlers  estab- 
lished Presbyterian  churches  (or  churches  whkh  immediately 
became  Presbyterian)  in  Long  Island,  on  New  Jersey,  and  in  South 
Carolina;  but  the  Puritans  who  remaned  in  New  England  usually 
established  Congregational  churches.  But  there  were  exceptions: 
Irish  Presbytmaps  from  Ulster  formed  a  church  at  Ixmdonderry, 
New  Hampshire,  ^rhkh,  about  1729,  grew  into  a  presbytery;  the 
Boston  presbytery,  organised  in  1745,  became  in  1774  the  synod 
of  New  England  with  three  presbyteries  and  sixteen  ministers; 
and  there  were  two  independent  presbyteries,  that  of  "  the  East- 
ward "  organised  at  Boothbay.  Maine,  in  1771,  and  that  of  Grafton, 
in  New  Hampshire,  founded  by  Eleazar  Whedock  and  other 
ministers  interested  in  Dartmouth  College. 

The  Presbyterians  from  the  Scotdi  Establisned  Church  combined 
with  the  American  Presbyterian  Church,  but  the  separating  churches 
of  Scotland  organized  independent  bodies.    The  Reformed  Presby- 


terian  Church  (Covenanters)  sent  John  Cuthbertson  in  1751 ;  he 
was  joined  in  1773  by  Matthew  Lind  and  Alexander  Dobbin  from  the 
Reformed  Presbytery  of  Ireland,  and  they  orginixed  in  March 


1774  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  America.  The  Anti-Burgher 
Synod  sent  Alexander  Gcllatly  and  Andrew  Amot  in  1752,  and  two 
years  later  they  organised  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; they  were  joined  in  1757  by  the  Scotch  Church  in  New  York 
City,  whkui  had  split  off  because  of  objections  tp  the  growing  use 
of  watts's  Psaltna;  they  had  grown  to  two  presbyteries  and  thirteen 
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ministen  in  1776.  The  Burgher  Synod  in  1764  fent  Thomas 
Clarke  of  Ballybay,  Ireland,  who  settled  at  Salem,  Washington 
county.  New  York,  and  in  1776  sent  David  Telfair,  of  Monteith, 
Scotland,  who  preached  in  Philadelphia;  they  united  with  the 
Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania;  in  1 771  the  Scotch  Synod 
ordered  the  presbyte^  to  annul  its  union  with  the  Burshers,  and 
although  Dt  Clarke  of  Salem  remained  in  the  Associate  Iresbytery, 
the  Burgher  ministers  who  immigrated  later  joined  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church.  In  176^1774  there  was  a  futile  attempt  to 
secure  the  union  of  the  Assooate  Presbytery  with  the  main  American 
Church. 

a.  Prom  the  War  of  Independence  to  the  Civil  War, — During 
the  War  of  Independence  the  Presbyterian  churches  suffered 
severely.  Ministers  and  people  with  few  exceptions — the  most 
notable  being  the  Scotch  Highlanders  who  had  settled  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk  in  New  York  and  on  Cape  Fear  river  in 
North  Carolina— sided  with  the  patriot  or  Whig  party:  John 
Witherspoon  was  the  only  clergyman  in  the  Continental  Congress 
of  1776,  and  was  otherwise  a  prominent  leader;  John  Murray 
of  the  Presbytery  of  the  Eastward  was  an  eloquent  leader  in 
New  England;  and  in  the  South  the  Scotch-Irish  were  the  )[>ack- 
bone  of  the  American  partisan  forces,  two  of  whose  leaders, 
Daniel  Morgan  and  Andrew  Pickens,  were  Presbyterian  elders. 

At  the  close  of  the  War  the  Presbyterian  bodies  began  at  once 
to  reconstruct  themselves.  In  1782  the  presbyteries  of  the 
Associate  and  Reformed  churches  united,  forming  the  Associate 
and  Reformed  Synod  of  North  America;  but  as  there  were  a  few 
dissenters  in  both  bodies  the  older  Associate  and  Reformed 
Presbyteries  remained  as  separate  imits — ^the  Associate  Presby- 
tery continued  to  exist  under  the  same  name  until  i8ox,  when 
it  became  the  Associate  Synod  of  North  America;  in  1818  it 
ceased  to  be  subordinate  to  the  Scotch  General  Synod.  The 
Associate  Reformed  Synod  added  in  1794  a  fourth  presbytery, 
that  of  Londonderry,  containing  most  of  the  New  England 
churches,  but  in  i8ox  "  disclaimed  "  this  presbytery  because  it 
did  not  take  a  sufficiently  strict  view  of  the  question  of  psalm- 
singing.  The  Reformed  Presbytery  of  North  America  was 
reconstituted  by  two  ministers  from  Ireland  in  1798;  it  became 
a  synod  of  three  presbyteries  in  1809  and  a  general  synod  in 
1823;  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century  the  presbytery  required 
aU  members  to  free  their  slaves.  The  synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  which  in  1781  had  organized  the  presbytery  of 
Redstone,  the  first  of  western  Pennsylvania,  in  1788  resolved 
itself  into  a  General  Assembly,  which  first  met  in  Philadelphia 
in  1789,  and  after  revising  the  chapters  on  Church  and  state, 
adopted  the  Westminster  s}rmbob  as  to  their  constitution,  "  as 
containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures," and  they  made  them  unalterable  without  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  presbyteries  and  the  General  Assembly. 
In  z8oz  a  "  plan  of  union  "  proposed  by  the  General  Association 
(Congregational)  of  Connecticut  was  accepted  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  work  of  home  missions  in  the  western  section 
of  the  country  was  prosecuted  jointly.  The  result  was  mixed 
churches  in  western  New  York  and  the  new  states  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  which  grew  into  presbyteries  and  synods 
having  peculiar  features  midway  between  Presbyterianism  and 
Congregationalism. 

The  general  strictness  of  the  church  in  its  requirements  for 
ministerial  education  occasioned  it  great  loss  in  this  period  when 
the  territory  beyond  the  Appalachians  was  bein^  settled  so  Uigcly 
by  Scotch-Irish  and  Presbyterians.  The  revivals  in  Kentucky 
brought  about  differences  which  resulted  in  the  high-handed  ex- 
clusion of  the  revivalists.  These  formed  themselves  into  the 
presbytery  of  Cumberiand,  on  the  4th  of  February  1810,  which  grew 
tn  three  years  into  a  synod  of  three  presbyteries  and  became  the 
"Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.'^  In  1813  they  revised  the 
Westminster  Confession  and  excluded,  as  they  claimed,  fatalism  and 
infant  damnation.  If  they  had  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly 
they  might  have  received  justice,  or  possibly  the  separation  might 
have  been  on  a  larger  scale.  In  1822.  under  the  influence  of  John 
Mitchell  Mason  (i 770-1 820),  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  com- 
bined with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
but  the  majority  was  too  slender  to  make  the  union  thorough. 
The  greater  part  of  the  ministers  decided  to  remain  separate, 
and  accoidingly  organized  three  independent  synods— New  York, 
Scioto  and  tne  Carolinas.  In  1858  the  associate  synods  of  the 
north  and  west  united  with  the  Associate  Synod  as  the  United 


Is  1833  the  Refoffljed  !¥e»byteriiii  Churdh 
ndC 


Presbxv.  find  Church*    , 

divide i  Ihto  New  Lights  and  Old  Lights  in  a  dispute  as  to  the 
proprJtcy  at  Cweniintrt^  rxrrriiing  the  dfhtb  ol  ciU^cndiip  under 
the  cor.;  CLiatit>n  uf  the  Unitttl  Staidtu 

A  gitit  4iid  widi-9|9rt:4iJ  ftvival  marked  the  Dpcnintf  yei»  df 
the  cejiiLif\%  resutting  in  tiunelluu^  increue  ci  «cal  and  aumbern 
New  in.  ,i%urca  wcfc  o^cipted,  doctnna  were  idapttxl  to  the  times, 
and  ari'  K  nt  dinfiutes  were  revived  between  the  conKTvAtive  and 
progn  vi.'^  iattn.  Theobgical  lemitiarlH  had  been  or^ialxcd: 
theTJu  .lr.f;ie;il  Seminajy  uf  the  Prcibytcriin  CliiJfch  at  Pjincrtcn, 
N.J.,  J  iindinl  in  iSiJ  by  the  GcncraJ  Assembly;  the  Auburn 
TheoUn  L'  it  Si'Tiiinary  at  Auburn,  JS1,V..  founded  in  1819  bv  the 
synod  iJ  Girneva,  and  aftf^rvrards  ^itsociatcd  with  the  New  Scbml: 
a  schi'i'l  :]t  H.imiidcn  Sidnt-y,  \'ircinia,  foundfd  by  the  ivn«l  of 
Virgin;  1  in  TH24,  named  Lfninn  Tnciilogical  twminaiy  in  Viivinia 
after  1  ■  ■  -  rtnJ  altpr  1 S; d  b>'  th e  ev nod i  of  V  irgmia  and  North 

Caroli  1S98  removi^   to   Richmond,   Vt;  the  Western 

Theoli  i-Tarys  founded  at  AJIcglieny   ifitubu^,   Pa.,  in 

Semin  I  r^'  -ii  Lolijmbia,  South  Cdralind,  foundi'd  in  [B3S  by  the  syiMMl 
of  SoiiMt  Carolina;  Lj.nc  Th«}Iogicil  Seminary,  founded  tndrpeSL* 
dentlv  -.r^  iS^g  by  the  New  !>choul  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  Uoioti 
Theol<.':aJ  SemmaPr-,  found txl  in  1836  by  independent  acticn  of 
New  StJiiiol  men,  in  Nt'w  York  City.  Differences  In  doctrine  as 
well  a-^  [mVitv  and  discrpline  became  more  And  more  prooiliiient. 
The  d  ■  1  final  differfnrea  came  to  a  head  in  the  trials  of  GecMBB 
Duffie: J  Liap),  Lyman  Be^rher  (18^ J)  and  Albert  Barnes  (t8^) 
which,  however,  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused,  but  whcch 
increased  friction  and  ill  feeling.  The  differences  developed  were 
chiefly  between  general  atonement  and  atonement  for  the  elect 
only  and  between  mediate  imputation  and  immediate  imputation. 

The  agitation  with  reference  to  African  slavery  threw  the  bulk 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterians  on  the  Old  Side,  which  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  Associate  Reformed.  The 
ancient  differences  between  Old  and  New  Side  were  revived,  and 
once  more  it  was  urged  that  there  should  be  (i)  strict  subscription, 
(2)  exclusion  of  the  Congregationalized  churches,  and  strict  Presby- 
terian polity  and  discipline,  and  (^)  the  condemnation  and  exclusion 
of  the  new  divinity  and  the  mamtcnance  of  sch<4astic  orthodoxy. 
In  18x4  a  convention  of  the  Old  Side  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  "  Act  and  Testimony  "  was  adopted  charjpng  doctrinal 
unsoundness  and  neiglect  of  discipline  upon  the  New  Side,  and  urging 
that  these  should  be  excluded  from  the  Church.  The  moderate 
men  on  both  sides  opposed  this  action  and  strove  for  peace  or  an 
amicable  sepuation,  but  in  vain.  In  1837  the  Old  Side  obtained 
the  majority  in  the  General  Assembly  for  the  second  time  only  in 
seven  years;  they  seized  their  opportunity  and  abrogated  the  "  Plan 
of  Union  ojf  1801  with  the  Connecticut  Connegationalists,"  cut 
off  the  synod  of  Western  Reserve  and  then  the  synods  of  Utica. 
Geneva  and  Genesee,  without  a  trial,  and  dissolved  the  third 
preibytery  of  Philaddphia  without  providing  for  the  standing 
of  its  mimsters.  The  New  Side  men  met  in  convention  at  Auburn* 
N.Y.,  in  August  1837,  and  adopted  measures  for  resisting  the  wrong, 
but  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1838  the  moderator  reused  to  re- 
cognize their  commissioners.  On  an  appeal  to  the  assembly  the 
moderator's  decision  was  reversed,  a  new  moderator  was  chosen, 
and  the  assembly  adjourned  to  another  place  of  meeting.  The 
Old  Side  remained  alter  the  adjournment  and  organizea  them- 
selves, claiming  the  historic,  succession.  Having  the  moderator 
and  clerks  from  the  assembly  of  1837,  they  reuined  the  books  and 
papers.  Thus  two  General  Assemblies  were  organised,  the  Old  and 
the  New  School.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  dvil  courts,  which 
decided  (1839)  in  favour  of  the  New  School;  but  this  decision  was 
overruled  and  a  new  trial  ordered.  It  was  deemed  best,  however, 
to  cease  litigation  and  to  leave  matters  as  they  were. 

Several  vears  of  confusion  followed.  In  1840  we  have  the  first 
safe  basb  for  comparison  of  strength. 


Ministers. 

Churches. 

Communicants.  - 

Old  School    .     . 
New  School  .     . 

1308 
"34 

1898 
1375 

126.583 
102.060 

The  "  sides  "  remained  separate  throu|;hout  the  remainder  of  this 
period.  The  North  was  especially  agitated  by  the  slavery  ques- 
tion.^ In  1847  the  synod  of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  was 
formed  by  the  anti-slavery  secession  of  the  presbytery  of  Ripley, 
O.  fNew  School),  and  a  part  of  the  presbytery  of  Mahoning.  Pa.« 
(Old  School) :  thb  synod,  then  numboing  bve  presbyteries  whh  43 
ministers,  joined  the  New  School  Assemoly  during  the  Civil  War. 
In  1850  the  New  School  Assembly  declared  slave-holding^  unless 
excusable  for  some  special  reason,  a  cause  for  discipline;  tn  185% 
it  asked  the  Southern  presbyteries  to  report  what  action  they  had 
taken  to  put  themselves  in  accord  with  the  resolution  of  1850; 


*  The  separation  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  from  the  northern  in  1821,  and  the  esublishroent  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South  had  not  been  due  td  slavery, 
but  was  for  convenience  in  administration. 
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m  1858,  6  fynods,  21  presbyteries  and  about  1 5.000  oommuni- 
caots  withdrew  and  organised  the  United  Synod.  Just  before  the 
outbfeak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861  these  churches  numbered.*— 


Synods. 

^■ 

MfttJttm 

OMUcbes. 

OU  School  . 
New  School. 
United  Synod 
Cumbcriand 

33 
22 

4 
23 

171 

104 

15 

96 

2656 

1523 

"3 

890 

197 
1 189 

292,927  (i860) 
»34.933  (i860) 
10,205  (1858) 

82.008  (1859) 

3.  Sinu  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.—Tht  Southern  presby- 
teries of  the  Old  School.  Assembly  withdrew  in  1861,  and  dde- 
ptes  from  ten  southern  synods  (47  presbyteries)  mel  in  Augusta^ 
Georgia,  in  December,  and  organized  as  the  General  Assembly 
d  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
which  included  700  ministers,  1000  churches  and  75,000  com- 
municants. Its  strength  was  increased  by  the  addition:  in 
1863  of  the  small  Independent  Presbyterian  Church  of  South 
Ciroiina;  in  1865. of  the  United  Synod  (New  School),  which 
at  that  time  had  120  ministers,  190  churches,  and  12,000  com- 
Dunicants;  in  1867  o^  the  presbytery  of  Patapsco;  in  1869 
of  the  synod  of  Kentucky;  and  in  1874  of  the  synod  of  Missouri. 
At  the  dose  of  the  Civil  War  this  Southern  Church  adopted  the 
name  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

la  1S67  there  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  combine  all  the 
Presbyterian  bodies  of  the  North,  in  1869  the  Old  and  New  Schools 
in  the  North  combined  on  the  basis  of  the  common  standards;  to 
commemorate  the  union  a  memorial  fund  was  raised  which  amounted 
ia  1871  to  $7,607^492.  Between  1870  and  1881  three  presbyteries 
of  the  Reformed  Presbvterian  General  Synod  (New  Scnool)  joined 
the  nonhem  General  Assembly.  In  1906  the  greater  pflut  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  (then  having  195.770  members) 
aoited  with  the  northern  General  Assembly.  Altnough  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Old  School  and  the  New  School  were  much  less 
in  1869  than  in  1837 — during  the  separation  the  New  School  was 
conservative,  the  Old  School  hberal.  in  tendency — there  were  serious 
dissensions  in  the  northern  church  after  the  union.  The  first  of 
these  was  doe  to  the  adoption  by  certain  teachers  in  theological 
Kminaries  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  "  higher  criticism," 
and  two  fanaous  heresy  cases  followed.  Charles  Augustus  Briggs. 
tried  for  heresy  for  his  inaugural  address  in  1891  as  professor  of 
tabUcal  theology  at  Umon  Seminary  (in  which  he  attacked  the 
inemocy  of  the  Bible,  held  the  composite  character  of  the  Hexa- 
teucb  and  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  and  Uught  that  sanctification  u 
not  complete  at  death),  was  acquitted  by  the  presbytery  of  New 
York,  but  was  declared  guiltv  and  iras  suspended  from  its  ministry 
by  the  General  Assemblv  of  1893.  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  pro- 
lemor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  exegesis  in  Lane  Seminary, 
for  a  pamphlet  published  in  1891  denying>tlie  inerrancy  but  affirm- 
ing the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  was  suspended  in  1892  by  the 
probvterv  of  Cincinnati,  and  was  unsuccessful  in  his  appeal  to  the 
t>-aod  and  to  the  Genetal  Assembly^  Dr  Briggs  remaincsd  a  member 
of  the  Union  Seminary  faculty  but  left  the  Presbyterian  Church 
to  cuter  the  Protestant  Episcopal.  Dr  Smith  resigned  his  chair 
at  Lane  Seminary,  and  entered  the  Congregational  ministry.  In 
1S92-1893  there  was  an  open  break  between  the  Oneral  ^uembly 
and  Union  Seminary,  which  repudiated  the  agreement  of  1870^ 
between  the  seminaries  and  the  assembly;  the  assembly  disclaiined 
PHDonsibility  for  the  Seminary's  teachings  and  withheld  financial 
aid  from  its  students.  In  18^  McCormick  Theological  Seminary 
(wtich  in  1858  as  New  Albany  Theological  Seminary  had  come  under 
the  control  of  the  assembly)  and  Auburn  Senunary  refused  to 
make  the  chang^  desired  by  the  General  Assembly;  a  satisfactory 
arranjEement  with  McCormick  was  made.  Lane  and  Auburn 
remained  practically  independent. 

But  although  the  conservative  party  was  successful  in  inducing 
niccesKve  general  assemblies  to  lay  repeatedly  stronger  stress  on 
the  verbal  inerrancy  of  Holy  Scripture  and  to  make  belief  in  such 
inerrancy  a  requimte  of  tcachen  in  theological  seminaries  and  of 
candidates  for  tba  ministry,  there  waa  la  otnrr  matters  an  increas- 
iot  Hbertl  tendency.  In  1902  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a 
Bnrf  Sutement  of  the  Reformed  Faith,  not  as  a  legal  standard 
betas  an  interpretation  of  the  confession;  it  repudiatedthe  doctrine 
sf  infant  damnation,  insisted  on  the  consistency  of  predestination 
with  God's  universal  love,  and  incorporated  new  chapters  on  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  k>ve  of  God,  and  missions.  The  Assemblv  of 
1406  authorised  (but  did  not  make  mandatory)  the  use  of  a  book 
of  common  worship;  the  question  of  a  liturgy  had  been  opened  in 


'This  agreement,  proposed  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1870 
hf  the  directors  01  Princeton  and  of  Union,  gave  the  Assembly 
«  veto  00  the  dection  and  removal  of  professors. 


*S55  by  C  W.  Baiid'a  Euia^uy,  in  rfl^t  Chjrics  W.  Shield  1  (lajs- 
11^34) .  who  aftcrwarda  tniiercij  Lhc  tVolestant  Episcopal  Church, 
rcpuibLishcU  and  urgLd  ihe  ddopiiun  of  the  liook  of  t  ammon  Prayer 
Hi  iijncndctJ  bv  the  UestminsTer  Divine?  In  the  royal  ccmmiHi^rt 
of  iMji ;  ancj  Henry  Van  Dyke  waa  prominent  in  the  Utter  itage 
ttl  the  mu'vcrtvcnt  tor  a.  Liturgy. 

The  northern  General  Assembly  and  I  he  Cumberland  Church, 
which  united  wUh  U  in  i^,  are  the  only  PrL-sbyicrian  bodies 
in  Amrrici  that  have  done  any  thing  tangible  lor  CbrisLian 
union  in  the  bat  fifty  years:  the  southern  Assembly  is  much 
more  conservative  ihaji  the  northern — in  1S66  it  suspended 
James  Woodrow  (i  §23^1907),  prolssor  of  natun]  science  in 
cotmcxion  with  revealed  religion ,  for  holding  evolutionary 
\i<iv.^,  and  it  declared  that  Adam 'a  body  was  "  directly  fashioDed 
by  Almighty  God,  without  any  natural  animal  parentage  of 
any  kind,  out  of  matter  previously  created  out  of  nothing"; 
and  In  iSg7  it  ordered  that  irumen  were  not  to  speak  in  pro- 
miscuous  meetings — and  its  attitude!  toward  the  negro ^  insisting 
in  separate  churirh  organL^atians  for  blacks  and  whiles,  makes 
union  with  the  northern  bodies  ditlicultf  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  North  Aperica  in  iS^  refused  to  join  the  union  of 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  missions  in  India*  and  its  opposition 
to  instrumentaJ  music  and  to  the  use  of  any  song?  but  the 
p^lms  cl  the  Old  Testament,  alt  ho  ugh  this  is  decreasing  in 
strength,  arc  bars  to  union;  the  synod  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  of  North  America  in  1S8S  refused  to  unite  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  because  the  latter  did  not 
object  to  the  secular  character  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and  with  the  general  synod  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Chufth  the  aj-nod  could  not  unite  in  iSgo  because  the 
general  synod  allowed  and  the  synod  did  not  dJow  its  members 
to  "  incorporate  "  themselves  with  the  political  system  of  tho 
United  States.  A  loose  union,  called  the  *^  Federal  Council  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  in  America,"  was  formed  in  iS^  by 
the  churches  mentioned  (excepting  the  Southern  Assembly) 
and  the  Dutch  and  German  Reformed  churches. 

More  or  less  clotety  connected  with  the  Nonhem  Church  are  the 
thcologicaL  lietni narks  M  Princeton,  Auburn,  Pitt*burg  (lormtrly 
AUejjheny— the  Western  Seminary)^  Cincirin4t[  (LirtcJ,  New  York 
(UniQnJ  and  Chicago  (McCorniict:/,  airtady  named,  and  San  Fran- 
tisccj  Spcminary   tni7lj   since   tSgj  at  San  AtSiclniOt  Cal  ,  a  iheo- 


Jowji,  and  the  E*reabyterian  Theological  Stmiiary  of  KcnTucky, 
'fthich  is  under  the  control  and  tufier^'ision  ui  the  northern  and 
loythern  churche».  Scnifinaries  of  the  SOLjihcrn  Church  are  the 
Union  ThcclDgical  Seminary  at  Rkhmond.  Virginia,  and  the 
Columbia  Tfieological  Seminary  at  Columbia^,  £;iuih  Carotini^ 
aErrady  mentioned^  the  Austin  Pretbyterian  TheolagKal  Seminary 
(iqoj)  at  Austin,  Texas,  the  fheologicjl  department  In  the  South* 
we&ierd  Prrfihyterian  Uni verily  at  Clark^vllFe,  Tenne^stw,  and, 
lurneKrm'e,  Stiflman  Institute  ( 1877).  at  TustatMsa,  Alabaman  Tlie 
Uniicd  f*re*b>ierian  Churth  has  two  seminaries,  one  at  Xen'A, 
Ohio,  and  one  at  Allegheny  (PittRburE).  Of  the  Covenitiicr  twiies 
the  syaod  of  ibc  Refiifmed  Prvibyieriin  Chureh  has  a  rho^^vg^ical 
seminary  in  AlleghLtiy  tPittsbyrg),  established  in  iS^&h  and  the 
genL-eal  «ynod  in  i^iij  organieed  a  TOlleae  at  Cedarvillc,  Ohto. 
The  Assocbic  Reformed  Synyd  of  the  Souilh  has  the  Erskine  Thco- 
lo^fical  Seminary  (1B37}  in  Due  VVg^t.  South  Carolina. 

The  fafriEfl  misaioitary  work  of  the  General  AHembly  had  been 
cjrned  an  aTier  i&ii  through  the  (CongregatiDnal}  American  Board 
of  Commit-iianL^rs  for  Fureign  Midions  (o^ntted  in  tMo)  until 
the  separatlun  iitt  1837,  when  the  Old  School  Assembly  establiihed 
its  own  board  of  forei^  ml^cins;  the  New  Schtxil  eoniinued  to 
work  through  the  AmL'rican  board;  after  the  union  of  1A69  the 
K^pamte  board  m-aa  perpetuatird  and  the  American  board  trans- 
ferred so  it,  with  the  contributions  m^idc  to  the  American  board 
bv  ihe  New  School  churches,  the  mlsabns  in  Africa  (i6j:j>^  in  Syria 
iiS2i).  and  in  Prr$ia  (iSj^sK  The  Church  now  has,  bcsidei  these 
misiiioni.  others  in  India  fiSj4>,  SUm  {t  840),  China  ([i46).  Colombia 
(1H56).  Braiil  flS^).  Jiipan  (,li!^),Lao«  (1B67),  Mexico  (transferred 
in  1^7*  by  iKe  AmeHcan  and  Foreign  Chnjsiian  Union).  Chile 
(iranafcrrfd  in  1871  by  the  tame  Union;  fipii  c^tabUshed  in  1845I, 
Guaiems^Ca  {i»aj),  Korea  fiSS+l  and  the  PhiEippine  Islands  (1S99). 
A  bixird  of  home  misuc^nt  was  oreanLzed  in  1816;  a  bo^rd  of 
education  in  i3iQ:  a  woman's  board  of  foreign  missions  in  iR6g; 
a  wocnen'i  executive  committee  for  home  misijbn  work  (which 
takes  p^rticuCar  interest  in  the  work  for  the  fretdmen)  in  1B78: 
a  bcwrd  of  publiraiion  tn  iBtS  (aftrf  iSS?  c^llrd  the  board  oi 
Pubbt^^on  dud  Sundd)'  SchtnL  Workji;  a  board  of  aid  for  collcgeA 
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fi833);  a  board  of  church  erection  in  1844;  a  board  of  work  for 
ireedtnen;  and  a  board  of  ministerial  rebef;  after  the  union  of 
1869  the  Board  of  Home  Misaiona  was  removed  from  Philadelphia 
to  New  York  City. 

The  Southern  Church,  unlike  the  Northern,  is  not  working  through 
"  boards."  but  through  executive  committees,  which  were  formeny 
more  loMcIy  organlicd,  and  which  loft  to  the  prMbyteriia  the  more 
direct  cuniitil  of  their  aciivitjts*  but  which  now  differ  little  from 
the  bqarda  of  the  nortliprn  ChiincFi.  h  has:  «in  cAecuiive  com- 
mit tet    an    J^irctgn    miadionii    (ifint    de6nttdy    orj^niied    by   the 


mi^it^ns  (iS6sJ,  of  publicatLon  and  sabbath  whool  work,  of  minis- 
terUI  oducfltioii  Dtnd  relief,  of  HthDol»  and  coUfsrt  and  fA  colored 
evaneFJizatian  (formed  in  r8(>i).  Permanent  entnmicL^^'/B  on  the 
"'sabbath  and  fantily  religion/*  tlie  ^"  0 lisle  cau^"  and 
"  PN-anecfiitic  work  "  report   to  the  Centml  A»«rflb1y  annually. 

Th*  Unfird  I'resfevii.mn  Chuixh  has  a  tpoard  of  foreteTi  miswons 
(fenrsaniud  in  1S59)  with  miiaigrn*  Jo  El£>;il  (1^53),  now  a  synod 
with  Jour  prcsbyurics  (in  twg^  p  con^reeaiiaii^  70  mimsters 
and  10,34  f  menib«"i),  in  the  Pqnsab  (tttj+j,  now  a  i-ynod  with 
four  prrsbyterica  tin  t^ocj^  155  congref^atiQiiip  s^  mlnasters  and 
17,33 1  tfltm(^ef*)^  and  in  the  Sudan  [I90i);and  board*  of  home 
mt'^orLfi  {rton^nixed^  ]f^59K  church  extf^nnion  (1859J,  publication 
(fS^9>,  fducauan  {185^),  nilaiiteirial  relief  ([&63),  and  missions 
to  the  frccdmtn  {ttiOjJ. 

Presbyterians  of  different  churches  in  the  United  States  in 
1906  numbered  1,830,555;  of  this  total  322,542  were  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  there  were  248,335  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  (the  Northern  Church), 
being  more  than  one-fifth  of  its  total  membership;  56,587  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America, 
being  more  than  two-fifths  of  its  total  membership;  2709  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of 
North  America,  three-tenths  of  iu  total  membership;  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  (440),  3x50  members  of  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Church,  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  total 
membership;  and  2065  members  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  in  North  America,  general  synod,  about  five-ninths 
of  its  total  membership.  The  strength  of  the  Church  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  largely  due  to  the  Scotch-Irish  settlements  in  that 
state.  Philadelphia  is  the  home  of  the  boards  of  publication 
and  of  Sunday  schools  of  the  Northern  Church;  and  in  Allegheny 
(Pittsburg)  are  the  principal  theological  seminary  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  body  and  its  publishing  house.  In  New  York  state 
there  were  199,923  Presbyterians,  of  whom  186,278  were  members 
of  the  Northern  Church  and  10,115  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America.  In  Ohio  there  were  138,768  Presby- 
terians, 114,772  being  of  the  Northern  and  18,336  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  other  states  with  a  large  Presbyterian 
population  were  Illinois (11 5,602;  86,251  of  the  Northern  Church; 
17,208  of  the  Cumberland  Church;  9555  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church);  New  Jersey  (79,912;  78,490  of  the  Northern 
Church);  Tennessee  (79,337;  42,464  being  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians, more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  membership;  6640  of 
the  Colored  Cumberland  Church,  more  than  one-third  of  its 
membership;  21,390  of  the  Southern  Church;  and  6786  of  the 
Northern  Church);  Missouri  (71,599;  28,637  of  the  Cumberland 
Church;  25,991  of  the  Northern  Church;  14,7x3  of  the  Southern 
Church);  Texas  (62,090;  31,598  of  the  Cumberiand  Church; 
23,934  of  the  Southern  Church;  41 18  of  the  Northern  Church; 
and  2091  of  the  Colored  Cumberiand  Church);  Iowa  (60,081; 
48,326  of  thtf^ Northern  Church;  8890  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church) ;  and  North  Carolina  (55,837 ;  4i>322  of  the  Southern  and 
10,696  of  the  Northern  Church).  The  Northern  Church  had  a 
total  membership  of  1,179,566.  The  Southern  Church  had  a 
total  membership  of  266,345.  The  Cimiberland  Presbyterian 
Church  had  (in  X906,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  Northern 
Church)  195,770  members.  The  Colored  Cumberiand  Church 
had  a  membership  of  18,066.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  North  America  had  a  total  membership  of  x3o,342.  The 
Webh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church  had  a  total  membership 
of  X3,28o.  The  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South  had 
a  membership  of  i3,20x.  The  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  in  North  America  had  in  1006  a  membership  of 


9122.  The  "  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  North  America, 
General  Synod,"  had  a  membership  of  3620.  The  Associate 
Presbyterian  Church,  or  Associated  Synod  of  North  America 
had  a  membership  of  786.  The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  had  a  membership  in  the 
United  States  of  440. 

On  American  Presfoyteriantsm,  see  Charles  Hodge,  ConxUhOitrnd 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Sates  of  America^ 
1706-1788  (3  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1 839-1 840);  Records  oj  the  Presiff 
terian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  from  1706  to  1788 
(ibid.,  1841):  Richard  Webster,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
tn  America  (ibid.,  1858);  E.  H.  Gillett,  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  (3nd  cd.,  ibid.,  1873); 
C.  A.  Brims.  American  Presbyterianism  ^ew  York,  1885).  There 
is  a  good  bibliography  on  pp.  xi-xxxi  of  R.  E.  Thompson's  History 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  tn  the  United  StaUs  (ibkl.,  1895),  vol.  vL 
of  the  American  Church  History  Series;  in  the  same  series  in  vol.  xi. 
are  sketches  of  "  The  United  Presbyterians,"  by  J.  B.  Scouller, 
"  The  Cumberland  Presbyterians,"  by  R.  N.  Foster,  and  "  The 
Southern  Presbyterians,"  by  Thomas  C.  Johnson.  Other  works 
on  the  separate  churches  are:  E.  B.  Crisman,  Origin  and  Doctrines 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  (St  Louis,  1877)  and  W.  M. 
Glasgow,  History  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  America 
(Baltimore,  1888). 

PRESBYTERY,  in  architecture,  that  portion  of  the  duar 
of  a  church  in  which  the  high  altar  is  placed,  and  which  is 
generally  raised  by  a  few  steps  above  the  rest  of  the  church. 
It  is  reserved  for  the  priests,  and  in  that  respect  differs  from  the 
choir,  the  stalls  in  which  are  occasionally  occupied  by  the  laity. 
In  Westminster  Abbey  the  space  east  of  the  transept  is  the 
presbytery,  and  the  same  arrangement  is  found  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  In  San  Clemente  at  Rome  the  presbytery  is  endoeed 
with  a  marble  balustrade  or  screen.  For  the  use  of  the  word 
in  Church  government  see  Psesbytes  and  Presbytebianism. 

PRESCOT,  a  market  town  and  urban  district  in  the  Ormskirk 
parliamentary  division  of  Lancashire,  Eng^d,  8  m.  E.  ol 
Liverpool  by  the  London  &  North  Western  railway.  Pop. 
(1901),  7855.  It  is  of  considerable  antiqtuty,  and  received  a 
grant  for  a  market  and  fair  in  the  7th  yeftr  of  Edward  IIL 
A  church  existed  in  the  13th  century.  Tlie  present  church  of 
St  Mary  is  in  various  styles,  with  a  bfty  tower  •aiid  spire  and 
carved  timber  roof.  The  chief  industry  is  the  making  of  watches, 
and  the  town  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  watch 
movements  and  toob.  The  industry  was  first  introduced  in  1730 
by  John  Miller  from  Yorkshire.  There  is  also  a  manufacture 
of  electric  cables.  John  Philip  Kemble,  the  actor,  was  bom 
at  Prescot  in  1757.  To  the  north  of  the  town  is  Knowsley  Park, 
the  'demesne  of  the  earls  of  Derby,  with  a  mansion  of  varioia 
dates  from  the  xslh  century  onward,  containing  a  fine  collection 
of  pictures.  Prescot  was  formerly  of  greater  importance  in 
relation  to  the  now  populous  district  of  south-west  Lan- 
cashire; it  was  also  a  postal  centre,  and  it  is  curiotis  to  notice 
that  such  addresses  as  "  Liverpool,  near  Prescot " .  were 
necessary. 

PRESCOTT.  WILUAM  HICKUNO  (1796-1859).  American 
historian,  was  bom  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the  4th  of  May 
1796..  His  grandfather  was  Colonel  William  Presoott  (1726- 
i795)f  who  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  and  his 
father  was  a  well-known  lawyer.  He  received  his  earlier  edwra- 
tion  in  his  native  dty,  until  the  removal  of  his  family  in  x8o8  to 
Boston.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  the  autumn  of  x8xx, 
but  almost  at  the  outset  his  career  was  intermpted  by  an  acddent 
which  affected  the  subsequent  course  of  his  life.  A  hard  piece 
of  bread,  flung  at  random  in  the  Commons  Hall,  struck  his  left 
eye  and  destroyed  the  sight.  After  graduating  honourably  in 
18 14  he  entered  his  father's  ofifice  as  a  student  of  law;  but  in 
January  181 5  the  uninjured  eye  showed  dangerous  symptoms  of 
inflammation.  When  at  last  in  the  autumn  he  was  in  condition 
to  travel,  it  was  determined  that  he  should  pass  the  winter  at  St 
Michael's  and  in  the  spring  obtain  medical  advice  in  Europe. 
His  visit  to  the  Azores,  which  was  constantly  broken  by  coih 
finement  to  a  darkened  room,  is  chiefly  noteworthy  from  the 
fact  that  he  there  began  the  mental  discipline  which  enabled 
him  to  compose  and  retain  in  memory  long  passages  for  subse- 
quent dictation;  and,  apart  from  the  gain  in  culture,  his  journey 
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to  Engbnd,  France,  and  Italy  (April  1816  to  July  181 7)  was 
acarody  satisiactoTy.  The  verdict  of  the  physicians  was  that 
the  injured  eye  was  hopelessly  paralysed,  and  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  sight  of  the  other  depended  upon  the  maintenance  of 
his  general  health.  His  further  pursuit  of  the  legal  profession 
seemed  to  be  out  of  the  question,  and  on  his  return  to  Boston  he 
remained  quietly  at  home.  On  4th  May  1820  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Susan  Amory.  ■  Prior  to  his  marriage  he  had  made  a 
few  experiments  in  composition,  but  he  now  finally  decided  to 
devote  his  life  to  literature.  A  review  of  Byron's  Letters  on 
P»pe  in  x8ai  constituted  his  first  contribution  to  the  North 
Amenean  Review,  to  which  he  continued  for  many  years  to  send 
the  results  of  his  slighter  researches.  He  next  turned  to  French 
literature,  and  to  the  early  English  drama  and  ballad  literature. 
Of  the  direction  and  quality  of  his  thought  at  this  time  he  has 
left  indications  in  his  papers  on  Essay-Writing  (1822)  and  on 
Ftenck  and  English  Tragedy  (1823).  In  pursuance  of  his  method 
of  successive  studies  he  began  in  1823  the  study  of  Italian 
literature,  passing  over  German  as  demanding  more  labour  thkn 
he  could  afford.  In  the  following  year  he  made  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  of  Spain  under  the  influence  of  his 
friend  and  biographer,  Hcknor;  and,  while  its  attractiveness 
proved  greater  than  he  had  at  the  outset  anticipated,  the  com- 
parative novelty  of  the  subject  as  a  field  for  research  served  as 
an  additional  stimulus. 

In  the  meantime  his  aims  had  been  gradually  concentrating. 
History  had  always  been  a  favourite  study  with  him,  and  Mably's 
Observations  snr  Fkistoire  appears  to  have  had  considerable 
influence  in  determining  him  to  the  choice  of  some  special  period 
for  historic  research.  The  sdeotion,  however,  was  not  finally 
Blade  without  prolonged  hesitation.  It  was  not  till  the  xgth 
of  January  1826  that  he  recorded  in  the  private  memoranda 
begun  by  him  in  x8ao  his  decision  "  to  embrace  the  gift  of  the 
Spanish  subject."  The  choice  was  certainly  a  bold  one.  He 
could  only  use  the  eye  which  remained  to  him  for  brief  and 
intermittent  periods,  and  as  travelling  affected  his  sight  pre- 
judicially he  could  not  anticipate  any  personal  research  amongst 
unpublished  records  and  historic  scenes.  He  was  happy,  how- 
ever, in  the  possession  of  ample  means  and  admirable  friends; 
and  be  sketched  with  no  undue  restriction  or  hesitancy  the  plan 
of  the  History  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella— hh  first 
great  work.  Mr  English,  one  of  his  secretaries,  has  furnished 
a  picture  of  him  at  this  period  seated  in  a  study  lined  on  two  sides 
with  books  and  darkened  by  green  screens  and  curtains  of  blue 
muslin,  which  required  readjustment  with  almost  every  cloud 
that  passed  across  the  sky.  His  writing  apparatus— a  nocto- 
grapb— lay  before  him,  and  he  kept  his  ivoxy  style  in  his  hand  to 
jot  down  notes  as  the  reading  progressed.  In  accordance  with 
bis  general  method  these  notes  were  in  turn  read  over  to  him 
until  he  had  completely  mastered  them,  when  they  were  worked 
up  In  his  memory  to  their  final  shape.  So  proficient  did  he 
become  that  he  was  able  to  retain  the  equivalent  of  sixty  pages 
of  imntetl  matter  in  his  memory,  turning  and  returning  them  as 
be  walked  or  drove.  The  rate  of  progress  was  necessarily  slow, 
apart  from  any  liability  to  interruption  by  other  undertakings 
and  failures  in  bodily  health.  He  still  continued  his  yearly 
experimental  contributions  to  the  North  American  Review, 
daborating  them  with  a  view  as  much  to  ultimate  historian 
proficiency  as  to  immediate  literary  effect,  the  essays  on  Scottish 
Song  (1826),  Novel-Writing  (1827),  Moliire  (X828),  and  Irving's 
Granada  (x€29)  belonging  to  this  preparatory  period.  On  the 
6th  of  October  1829  he  began  the  actual  work  of  composition, 
wfaich  was  continued  without  more  serious  Interruptions  than 
those  occasioned  by  the  essays  on  Asylums  for  the  Blind  (X830), 
Poetry  and  Romance  of  the  Italians  (X831),  and  English  Literature 
of  the  iglh  Century  (X832),  until  the  25th  of  June  1836,  when  the 
concluding  note  was  written.  Another  year,  during  which  his 
essay  on  Cervantes  appeared,  was  spent  in  the  final  revision  of 
the  History  for  the  press.  Its  success  upon  its  publication  in 
Boston  was  immediate.  Arrangements  were  speedily  made  for 
its  publication  in  England,  and  there  its  success  was  not  less 
narked    From  the  pofi^^p  of  an  obscure  reviewer  Prescott 


suddenly  found  himself  elevated  to  the  first  rank  of  contemporary 
historians. 

.  After  coquetting  for  a  short  time  with  the  project  of  a  life 
of  Molidre  he  decided  to  follow  in  the  track  of  his  first  work 
with  a  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  Washington  Irving, 
who  had  already  made  preparations  to  occupy  the  same  field, 
generously  withdrew  in  his  favour.  The  work  was  completed  m 
August  X 843,  the  five  years'  labour  having  been  broken  by  the 
composition  of  reviewsofLockhart'sLt/eo/^coM  (X838),  Kenyon's 
Poems  (X839),  Chateaubriand  <x839),  Bancroft's  United  States 
(x84x),  Mariotti's  Italy  (X842),  and  Madame  Calderon's  Life  in 
Mexico  (1843),  and  by  the  preparation  of  an  abridgment  of 
hb  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  anticipation  of  its  threatened 
abridgment  by  another  hand.  On  the  6th  of  December  X843 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico  was  published  with  a  success  propor- 
tionate to  a  wide  reputation  won  by  his  previous  work.  The 
careful  methods  of  work  which  he  had  adopted  from  the  outset 
had  borne  admirable  fruit.  While  the  consultation  of  authorities 
had  been  no  less  thorough,  his  style  had  become  more  free  and 
less  self -conscious;  and  the  epic  qualities  of  the  theme  were  such 
as  to  call  forth  in  the  highest  degree  his  powers  of  picturesque 
narration. 

It  was  only  a  step  from  the  conquest  of  Mexico  to  that  of 
Peru,  and  scarcely  three  months  elapsed  before  he  began  to 
break  ground  on  the  latter  subject.  In  February  X845  he 
received  the  axmouncement  of  his  election  as  corresponding 
member  of  the  French  Institute  in  place  of  the  Spanish  hbtorian 
Navarrete,  and  also  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin.  The  winter 
found  him  arranging  for  the  publication  in  England  of  the 
selection  from  his  articles  and  reviews  which  appeared  in  1845, 
under  the  title  of  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  and  was  issued 
almost  contemporaneously  at  New  York  under  the  title  of 
Biographical  and  Critical  Miscellanies.  The  Conquest  of  Peru 
was  completed  in  November  X846  and  published  in  March 
following.  His  misgivings  as  to  its  reception  were  at  once  set 
at  rest,  and  it  was  speedily  issued  in  translations  into  French, 
Spanish,  German  and  Dutch,  in  addition  to  the  English  editions 
of  New  York,  London  and  Paris. 

He  was  now  over  fifty  and  his  sight  showed  serious  symptoms 
of  enfeeblement.  Although  during  the  composition  of  the 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  it  had  been  of  very  intermittent  service 
to  him,  it  had  so  far  improved  that  he  could  read  with  a  certain 
amount  of  regularity  during  the  writing  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
and  also,  thou^  in  a  less  degree,  during  the  years  devoted  to  the 
Conquest  of  Peru.  Now,  however,  the  use  of  his  remaining  eye 
had  been  reduced  to  an  hour  a  day,  divided  into  portions  at 
wide  intervab,  and  he  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever 
plans  he  made  must  be  formed  on  the  same  calculations  as  those 
of  a  blind  man.  He  had  been  for  many  years  collecting  materiab 
for  a  hbtory  of  Philip  II.,  but  he  hesitated  for  some  time  to 
attempt  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  occupying  himself  in  the 
meantime  with  the  slighter  labours  of  a  memoir  of  John  Pickering 
for  the  Massachusetts  Hbtorical  Society  and  the  revision  of 
Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature.  But  in  Mards  1848  he 
set  himself  with  characterbtic  courage  to  the  accompUshment  of 
the  larger  project.  He  had  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
aid  of  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  then  professor  of  Arabic 
literature  at  Madrid,  by  whose  offices  he  was  enabled  to  obtain 
material  not  only  from  the  public  archives  of  Spain  but  from 
the  muniment  rooms  of  the  great  Spanbh  families.  With  an 
exceptional  range  of  information  thus  afforded  him,  he  wrote  the 
opening  of  hb  hbtory  in  July  X849;  but,  finding  himself  still 
unsettled  in  hb  work,  he  decided  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  to  .carry  out  a  long  projected  visit  to  England.  The  idea 
of  writing  memoirs  was  dbmissed  in  favour  of  the  more  elaborate 
form,  and  in  November  1855  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  uncom- 
pleted History  of  Philip  II.  were  issued  from  the  press,  their 
sale  eclipsing  that  of  any  of  his  earlier  books.  Thb  was  his 
last  great. undertaking;  but  as  Robertson's  Charles  V.,  in  the 
light  of  new  sources  of  information,  was  inadequate  to  take  its 
place  as  a  link  in  the  series,'  he  republished  it  in  an  improved 
and  extended  form  in  December  X856.    A  slight  attack  of 
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apoplexy  on  the  4th  of  February  1858  foretold  the  end,  though  he 
persevered  with  the  preparation  of  the  third  volume  of  FkUip 
II.  for  the  press,  and  with  the  emendation  and  annotation  of 
his  Conquest  of  Mexico.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  January 
J  8 so  3  second  attack  occuite^Jh  and  he  died  la  the  afternoon  of 
ibc  same  dsy  in  his  six iy- third  i^^car. 

Aijin  h;>itorL:iii  Prewrf^r^  stand*  in  ihtdireci  line  of  lireniiT  descent 
from  Robert AOfit  whose  influence  i*  dearly  discernible  Wih  in  his 
method  and  ayX^  Bu^  whik-  Rjobertioa  wa*  ia  lOmc  mtusurr  the 
initiatof  of  a  movemenr^  Prcscott  came  to  his  uik  when  the  range 
of  irLfi:K-maiion  was  ineotnparatly  wider  it\d  when  pnogn^  In 
^tfcbloeic  theory  had  thi>;iwfi  innumerable  osnverfcjit  liKht*  upon 
the  pi-ogrets  dt  events-  He  worked,  thercbre,  optm  mon?  assured 
troufld;  hb  rifling  of  enthoriiie*  wa»  tomv  thoroush  3nd  his  meLhod 
[e*»  restfitled*  A:  iht  same  ttme  he  rs»niiqt  be  i.U«^  as  in  the 
bifibcit  K-nse  a  philotopbic  hEiiDrinio.  Mia  iK»wct  lli**  chicffy  in  the 
cleAt  f«L6p  of  fiitt.  in  scletti'>n  and  iynthcsis*  in  the  rivid  nairir  on 
Ol  inodcflt.  For  ejtiendcd  anaJysw  tie  had  i^fnall  likinp  and  fiituiry; 
hit  critical  insight  is  limited  in  ranee,  and  he  ronfincrs  himscll  air  'Xt 
wholly  to  the  cancreic  eicfneots  of  history.  When  he  does  vcr.i  ire 
upon  msn:  iiibstnict  critidsm  hi*  standa9*d4  arc  often  com  mon  f.  I  ice 
and  Euprrflciair  and  the  world  scheme  10  which  he  relates  e^\  ita 
is  le»  profound  than  the  thought  of  hia  time  Altogether  warrared. 
Morecjver,  the  authorities  on  whom  he  relied  huve  had  to  bccorrn.'  i;ed 
since  in  many  points  of  detaJt  in  the  liigbt  of  later  ajxhaeoloLical 
rNeanzh.  tf  thvsc  thing*,  howf^-cr,  indicate  Prescott'a  deficiecKies 
froin  the  point  of  vivw  of  ideal  history,  few  historians  have  huti  in 
a  h^er  degret-  that  artistic  feding  in  the  bmad  arrangement  of 
mitcrijls  which  ensures  popular  Interest r  The  course  of  his  narrative 
U  un perplexed  by  doubtful  of  insoluble  problems.  The  palnEing 
ia  filled  in  with  primary  colours  and  with  a  free  hand;  and  anj'  utiae 
of  crudity  which  may  be  awakened  by  close  inspection  leeompcnsoted 
by  the  vigour  and  massive  effectivcnesfi  of  the  whole. 

Prescott's  work*  in  lO  vols,  wery  edited  by  J.  F.  Kirk  in  1870-1874. 
H  is  Liff  waa  wri  i  ten  by  Georife  T  icknor  f  1 8fi4 ;  revised  I  ^75 ) .  T  h  ere 
are  later  lives  by  R.  Ogden  (1904J  and  tf.  T,  Peek  [1905J. 

PRESCRIPTION,  in  the  broadest  sense,  the  acquisitfon  or 
extinction  of  rights  by  lapse  of  time.  The  term  is  derived  from 
the  praescriptio  of  Roman  law,  originally  a  matter  of  procedure, 
a  clause  inserted  before  the  formula  on  behalf  of  either  the 
plaintiff  or,  in  early  times,  the  defendant,  limiting  the  question 
at  issue.  It  was  so  called  from  its  preceding  the /ermuja.^  One 
of  the  defendant's  praescriptiones  was  longi  temporis  or  Umgae 
possessionis  praescriptio  (afterwards  superseded  by  the  exceptio), 
limiting  the  question  to  the  fact  of  possession  without  interrup- 
tion by  the  defendant  for  a  certain  time.  It  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  praetor  to  meet  cases  affecting  aliens  or 
lands  out  of  Italy  where  the  usucapio  of  the  civil  law  (the  original 
means  of  curing  a  defect  of  title  by  lapse  of  time)  could  not 
apply.  The  time  of  acquisition  by  usucapio  was  fixed  by  the 
Twelve  Tables  at  one  year  for  movables  and  two  years  for 
immovables.  Praescriptio  thus  constituted  a  kind  of  praetorian 
usucapio.  In  the  time  of  Justinian  usucapio  and  praescriptio 
(called  also  long^  temporis  possessio),  as  far  as  they  affected  the 
acquisition  of  owner^p,  differed  only  in  name,  usucapio  being 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  property,  praescriptio  from 
the  point  of  view  of  pleading.  By  the  legislation  of  Justinian 
movables  were  acquired  by  three  years'  possession,  immovables 
by  ten  years'  possession  where  the  parties  had  their  domicile 
in  the  same  province  (inler  praesentes),  twenty  years'  possession 
where  they  were  domidled  in  different  provinces  (inter  absentes). 
Servitudes  could  not  be  acquired  by  usucapio  proper,  but  were 
said  to  be  acquired  by  quasi  usucapio,  probably  in  the  same  time 
as  sufficed  to  give  a  title  to  immovables.  There  was  also  a 
longissimi  temporis  possessio  of  thirty  years,  applicable  to  both 
movables  and  immovables,  and  requiring  nothing  but  bona  fides 
on  the  part  of  the  possessor.  Where  the  right  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished was  claimed  against  the  Church,  a  still  longer  period  of 
forty  years  (at  one  time  a  hundred)  was  necessary.  Immemorial 
prescription  was  required  in  a  few  cases  of  a  public  character, 
as  roads.'  Praescriptio  was  also  the  term  applied  to  lapse  of 
time  as  barring  actions  upon  contracts  or  torts  under  various 
provisions  corresponding  to  the  English  Statutes  of  Limitation. 
The  prescription  of  Roman  law  (and  of  modern  systems  based 
upon  it)  is  thus  both  acquisitive  and  extinctive.    It  looks  either 

^  "  Praescriptiones  autem  appellatas  esse  ab  eo  quod  ante  formula 
praescribuntur  "  (Gaius  iv.  §  133). 

*  "  Viae  vidnales,  quarum  memoria  non  exut "  (Dig.  xliiL  7,  3). 


to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  defendant  has  been  in 
possession,  or  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  i^aintiff 
has  been  out  of  possession.  In  English  law  the  latter  kind  of 
prescription  is  called  limitation.  The  tendency  of  law  is  to 
substitute  a  definite  for  an  indefinite  period  of  prescription. 

In  English  law  prescription  b  used  in  a  comparatively  narrow 
sense.  It  »  acquisitive  only,  and  is  very  limited  in  its  application. 
A  title  by  prescription  can  be  made  only  to  incorpweal  hernlitaiDents 
— that  is,  in  legal  language,  hereditaments  that  are  or  have  been 
appendant  or  appurtenant  to  corporeal  hereditan>ent»— and  to 
cotain  exemptions  and  privileges.'    The  rights  daimable  by  pre- 

scrif'tlon  for  the  w.-    ^  '■•"^  -'■-'  -.f  T'■^\i-  'k  ■iH-ko   ■■■"■•.     T" -l- 

mo&t  inifi.irtuiH  ar*>  ^•l-.  -.. .. :.: ,  l.;:.v-^  .:..::„;.,.„^  ..^j ..,  v.iiL:c^:_.^.;, 
lights  oEces  dignities,  itAmMjuA^  peamiQi,  anniiitic*  mpd  Katk 
Land  or  movabjca  cannot  be  cbinhcd  by  pracripdoa.  Tlw  founda^ 
ticKi  itl  preseriptJon  »  ihe  pn»Ufnpt1on  a  law  thai  a  penoa  found 
in  '  M'iturbeii  enjoyment  of  a  right  did  not  come  into  paneMiDe 
bj  urvlai*^ul  act  (see  Witliams,  Kighls  e/  Cffmrnw^.  y}.     In  die 

Ei  h  court!  thi^  pre^umrtion  was,  pertiaps  ctill  is,  baaed  upon 
tfa  i'^n  ol  a  lo«t  grant,  vij^  that  thcf^  had  been  a  grant  of  i^je 

he  amenl  by  a  pcfion  capable  of  gFaniioe  it  to  a  person  cajnab!- 

of  iiig  it,  and  that  the  rf^nt  had  Ltirn  lo*t.  The  jary  were 
in  ■  ii-d  to  find  the  loss  of  a  once  eiijitine  grant  in  whosr  exiftewre 
nc  •■■  really  be]ieT.-etl.  The  enjoyment  of  the  right  must  hivt 
btL^  iijin  a  lime  whc£«of  the  memory  erf  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary.  The  period  of  l^al  menxMy  was  after  a  time  necessarily 
fixed  for  purposes  of  convenience  at  a  certain  date.  The  date 
adopted  varied  at  first  with  the  time  during  which  the  demandant 
in  a  writ  of  right  must  have  proved  seisin  in  himself  or  his  ancestors. 
After  one  or  two  previous  enxictments  the  date  was  finally  fixed  by 
the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  First  (3  Edw.  I.  c  39)  at  the  rden 
of  Richard  I.,  which  was  interpreted  to  mean  the  nrst  year  of  the 
reign  ol  Richard  I.  (1180).  The  inconvenience  ol  this  remote  date, 
as  time  went  on,  led  to  the  gradual  growth  of  a  rule  of  evidence  that 
proof  of  enjoyment  for  twent)r  years  was  prima  fade  evidence  of 
enjoyment  from  time  immemoriaL  But  evidence  of  the  b^inninE  of 
the  enjoyment  at  however  remote  a  date,  if  subsequent  to  1  Kichard  1.. 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  claim.  This  is  still  the  law  with  respect 
to  claims  not  falling  within  the  Prescription  Act,  mostly  rights  in 
gross — that  is,  where  there  is  no  dominant  or  servient  tenement. 
e.g.  a  right  to  a  pew  or  to  a  several  fishery  in  gross.  The  twenty 
years'  rule  was  of  comparativdy  Ute  introduction;  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  known  m  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  and  was  perhaps 
introduced  in  analog  to  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  21  Jac  1.  c  16. 
With  respect  to  claims  of  profits  d  prendre  and  easements  a  change 
was  made  by  the  Prescription  Act  183a  (extended  to  Ireland  by 
an  act  of  1858,  but  not  to  Scotland).  By  that  act  claims  to  i.ghts 
of  common  and  other  profits  d  prendre  are  not  to  be  defeated  ^ter 
thirty  years*  enjoyment  by  any  person  claiming  right  thereto  without 
intemipttion  for  thirty  years  by  showing  only  uie  commencement 
of  the  right,  and  after  sixty  yeturs'  enjoyment  the  right  is  absolute 
and  ind^easible  unless  had  by  consent  or  agreement  by  deed  or 
writing  (§1).  In  claims  of  nghu  of  way  or  other  easements  the 
periods  are  twenty  years  and  forty  years  respectivdy  ({  2).  The 
befare-mentioned  periods  are  to  be  deemed  those  next  bdfore  suits, 
and  nothing  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  an  interruption  unless  acquiesced 
in  for  one  year  (§  4).  In  pleading,  the  enjoyment  as  of  right  may 
be  alleged  during  the  period  mentioned  in  the  act.  and  without 
claiming  in  the  name  or  ri^t  of  the  owner  of  the  tee  f  {  5).  No 
presumption  is  to  be  made  in  favour  of  a  right  exercised  for  a  less 
period  ({  6).  The  time  during  whkrh  a  person  otherwise  capable  of 
resisting  a  claim  is  an  infant,  idiot,  non  compos  mentis,  feme  cemert, 
or  tenant  for  life,  or  during  much  an  action  or  suit  has  been  pending 
until  abated  by  the  death  of  a  party,  is  to  be  excluded  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  periods  unless  where  the  right  or  claim  is  declared 
to  be  absolute  and  indefeasible  (§  7).  An  act  to  define  the  period 
of  prescription  for  a  modus  decimandi,  or  an  exemption  from  tithes 
by  composition,  was  passed  the  same  year.  The  Prescription  Act 
is  only  supi^emented  to  the  common  laW,  so  that  a  daim  may  be 
based  upon  the  act  or,  in  the  alternative,  upon  the  common  law. 
Nor  does  the  act  alter  the  conditions  necessary  at  common  law  fcr 
a  good  claim  by  prescription.  The  claim  under  the  statute  must 
be  one  which  may  be  lawfully  made  at  common  law.  The  prindpal 
rules  upon  the  subject  are  these.  (1)  The  title  is  founded  upon 
actual  usage.  The  amount  of  actual  usage  and  the  evidence  necessary 
to  prove  it  vary  according  to  the  kind  a  claim.  (2)  The  enjoyment 
must  (except  in  the  case  of  light)  be  as  of  right — that  is  to  sa^,  peace- 
able, openly  used,  and  not  by  licence.  (3)  The  prescription  must 
be  certain  and  reasonable.  InhabiunU  cannot,  however,  claim  by 
prescription,  as  they  are  an  uncertain  and  fluctuating  body,  unless 
under.a  grant  from  the  Crown,  which  constitutes  them  a  corporation 
for  the  purposes  of  the  grant.  (4)  The  prescription  must  be  alleged 
in  a  que  estate  or  in  a  man  and  hb  ancestors.    Prescription  in  a 


'  Prescription  seems  at  one  time  to  have  borne  a  wkler  meanuif . 
A  daim  by  prescription  to  land  is  mentioned  in  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2. 
And  it  seems  that  tenants  in  common  may  still  make  title  to  Und  by 
prescription  (Littleton's  Tenures,  {  310). 
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futstate  lies  at  commoo  bw  by  reason  of  continuous  and  immemorial 
enjoyment  bv  die  claimant,  a  person  seised  in  fee,  and  ail  those  whose 
cttate  he  haa  (toitx  ceux  que  estate  il  ad).  The  Prescription  Act  fixes 
a  definite  period  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  which  existed 
at  common  law  ci  prescribing  in  the  name  of  the  person  seised  in 
fee.  Prescription  in  a  man  and  his  ancestors  is  not  of  ordinary 
occurrence  in  practice.  Corporations,  however,  occasbnally  claim 
by  a  prescription  aiial<^us  to  this,  via.  in  the  corporation  and  its 
Drtdccessors.  Such  claims  by  either  a  person  or  a  corporation  are 
not  within  the  Prescription  Act,  which  applies  i>nly  where  there 
are  dominant  and  servient  tenements.  By  32  Hen.  VIII.  c  2 
(1540)  no  person  can  make  any  prescription  by  the  seisin  or  possession 
ol  ha  ancestor  unless  such  seisen  or  possession  had  bwn  within 
threescore  years  next  before  si'ch  prescription  made.  (5)  A  pre- 
scription cannot  lie  for  a  tiling  which  cannot  be  granted,  as  it  rests 
ufxm  the  presumption  of  a  lost  grant.  Thus  a  lord  of  a  manor 
cannot  prescribe  to  raise  a  tax  or  toll  upon  strangers,  for  such 
a  daim  could  never  have  been  good  by  any  grant 

Prescription  and  Custom. — Prescription  must  be  carefully  dis* 
tii^ishcd  from  custono.  Prescription,  as  has  been  said,  is  either 
in  a  9i«  estate  or  in  a  man  and  his  ancestors — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
personal  claim;  custom  is  purely  local — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  usage 
obtaining  the  force  of  law  within  a  particular  district.  In  the  time 
of  Littleton 'the  difference  between  prescription  and  custom  was  not 
fully  recognized  (see  Littleton's  Tenures,  |  i7o).  but  the  law  as  it 
exists  at  present  had  become  established  by  tne  time  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke.  A  custom  must  be  certain,  reasonable  and  exercised  as  of 
nght.  Like  prescription  at  common  law,  it  must  have  existed  from 
time  immemorial.  On  this  ground  a  custom  to  erect  stalls  at 
statute  sessions  for  hiring  servants  was  held  to  be  bad,  because  such 
sesbions  were  introduced  by  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  2%  Edw.  III. 
sL  I  {Simpson  v.  Wells,  L.R.,  7  Q.B..  214).  Some  ri^ts  may  be 
claimed  by  custom  which  cannot  be  claimed  by  prescription,  e.g.  a 
right  of  inhabitants  to  dance  on  a  village  greeii,  for  such  a  right  is 
not  connected  with  the  enjoyment  of  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
prafits  d,  prendre  can  be  claimed  by  prescription  but  not  by  custom, 
unless  in  two  or  three  exceptional  cases,  such  as  rights  of  copj^- 
hoMers  to  common  in  the  lord's  demesne,  or  to  dig  sand  within  their 
tenements,^  ria;fats  to  estovers  in  royal  forests,  and  righu  of  tin- 
bounders  tn  Cornwall. 

Untied  SlaUs.—T^e  Law  of  the  United  States  (except  in  Louisiana) 
0  based  upon  that  of  England,  but  the  period  of  enjoyment  necessary 
to  found  a  title  by  prescription  varies  in  the  different  states.  An 
easement  or  profit  <i  prendre  is  aco  uired  by  twenty  vears'  enjoyment 
in  most  states,  following  the  Englisn  common  law  rule.  In  Louisiana 
the  period  varies  according  to  the  subject  from  three  to  thirty  years, 
and  property  other  than  incorporeal  hereditaments  ipay  be  claimed 
by  prescription  as  in  Roman  law  (see  Kent's  Comm.  m.  ^2). 

tnkmakonai  Law  uses  the  term  "  prescription  "  in  its  wider  or 
Roman  sense.  "The  general  consent  of  mankind  has  esublished 
the  principle  that  long  and  uninterrupted  possession  bv  one  nation 
excludes  the  claim  of  every  other  "  (Wheaton,  Ini.  Law,  %  165). 


Historic  instances  of  rights  which  were  at  one  time  daii 
exercised  by  prescription  as  against  other  nations  are  the  sovereignty 
of  Venice  over  the  Adriatic  and  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Narrow 
Seas,  and  the  right  to  the  Sound  dues  long  exacted  by  D«imark. 
But  such  claims  were  rejected  by  the  hishest  authorities  on  inter- 
oatiooal  law  {e.p  Grotius),  on  the  grouna  that  they  were  defective 
both  in  Justus  Ittulus  and  in  de  facto,  possession.  There  b  no  special 
period  uoed,  as  in  municipal  kiw,  for  the  acquirement  of  international 
rights  by  lapse  of  time.  In  private  international  law  prescription 
a  treated  as  part  of  the  Ux  fori  or  Uw  of  piooedure.  (J.  w.) 

Scodand. — In  the  law  of  Scotland  "  prescription  "  Is  a  term  of 
wider  meaning  than  in  Eneland,  being  used  as  including  both  pre- 
xripiion  and  limitation  of  Kng^ish  law.  In  its  most  general  sense 
it  may  be  described  as  the  effect  which  the  law  attaches  to  the  lapse 
cf  time,  and  it  involves  the  klea  of  possession  held  by  one  person 
adA*erBe  to  the  rights  of  another.  Though  having  its  basis  in  the 
commoa  law,  its  operation  was  early  defined  by  statute,  and  it  is 
now  in  all  respects  statutory.  Prescription  in  Soots  law  may  be 
rc^garded  (l)  as  a  mode  of  acquiring  rights — the  positive  prescrip- 
tioo ;  (2)  as  a  mode  of  extin^ishing  rights — the  negative  prescriptk>n ; 
(3)  as  a  mode  of  limiting  rights  ofaction — the  shorter  prescriptions. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  with  reference  to  this  division  that 
the  distinction  between  fi)  and  (2)  is  rather  an  accklental  (due  to 
a  loose  interpreution  of  the  language  of  the  act  of  161 7,  c  12)  than  a 
Icgically  accurate  one.  It  is,  moreover,  strictly  confined  to  heritable 
nghts.  having  no  application  in  the  case  of  movable  property.  But, 
though  the  distinction  has  been  compUined  of  by  the  highest 
authority  as  tending  to  create  embarrassment  in  the  law  (see  optnion 
of  Lo«d  Chanodlor  St  Leonards  in  DougaU  v.  Dundee  aarbour 
Trustees,  185a,  24  Jurist,  385),  it  is  now  too  well  settled  to  be 
departed  from. 

I.  Positwe  Prescription. — ^The  positive  prescription  was  introduced 
by  the  act  of  1617,  c  12.  After  setting  forth  in  the  preamble  the 
iiKoovenieiice  resulting  from  the  kws  of  titles  and  the  daiiger  of 
foffcry  after  the  means  of  improbation  are  lost  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
it  enacts  that  whatever  heritages  the  lieges,  their  predecessors  or 
aatbors  have  possessed  bv  themselves  or  others  in  their  names 
peaceably,  in  virtue  of  infeftments  for  the  wpsnat  of  forty  years, 


continually  and  together,  from  the  date  of  th^  said  infeftments. 
and  without  any  lawful  interruption  during  the  said  space,  they  shall 
not  be  disturbed  therein,  provided  they  produce  a  written  title  on 
which  their  possession  has  proceeded.  Such  written  title  must  be 
either  a  charter  and  sasine  preceding  the  forty  years,  or,  when  no 
charter  is  extant«  instruments  of  sasine  proceeding  upon  retours  or 
precepts  of  dare  constat.  Though  the  statute  in  its  literal  construc- 
tion only  applied  to  such  heritable  subjects  as  had  been  conveyed 
by  chi^rter  and  sasine,  it  was  at  an  early  date  interpreted  so  as  to 
include  other  heritable  rights,  as  servitudes,  tacks,  public  rights  of 
way,  &&,  where  no  charter  could  be  supposed  to  exist.  The  act 
of  1617  was  so  well  framed  that  it  continued  to  regulate  the  pre- 
scription of  land  rights  till  1874.  Bv  the  Conveyancing  Act  of 
that  year  ^37  &  38  Vict,  c  94,  |  34)  tne  period  of  prescription  was 
shortened  from  forty  years  to  twenty.  It  was  provided  that  posses- 
sions for  twenty  years  upon  "  an  ex  facie  valid  irredeemable  title 
recorded  in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasines  "  should  in  future 
give  the  same  right  as  forty  y|^rs'  possessions  upon  charter  and 
sasine  under  the  earlier  law.  The  act  of  1874  does  not,  however, 
apply  to  all  the  cases  whkh  fell  under  the  act  of  161 7.  Thus  it  haa 
been  decided  that  twenty  years'  possession  on  a  charter  of  adjudica- 
tion foltowed  bjr  sasine  and  a  declarator  of  expiry  of  the  legal  is 
insufficient  to  give  an  unchallenfreable  right,  an  adjudication  not 
being  an  "  est  facie  irredeemable  title  "  iHtnton  v.  ConneTs  Trustees. 
1883.  10  Rettie's  Reports,  p.  11 10).    It  is  further  specially  provided 


„        »apPL  .  .  .  ..         .      

which  is  required  for  it  must  be  peaceable,  continuous  ("  continually 
and  together,"  as  the  act  of  161 7  has  it),  and  uninterrupted,  (b)  The 
prescription  runs  de  momenta  in  momentum,  (e)  The  person  against 
whom  the  prescription  runs  must  be  major  and  sut  juris — ^a  rule 
which,  as  regards  minority,  was  specially  provided  for  by  the  act 
of  1 61 7,  and  as  regards  other  cases  of  incapacity  by  the  application 
of  the  principles  oif  the  common  law.  Under  the  Conveyancing 
Act,  however,  it  is  provided  that  in  all  cases  where  the  twenty 
years'  prescription  applies,  the  kipse  of  thirty  years  b  to  exclude 
any  plea  on  the  grouna  of  minority  or  want  of  capacity. 
•  2.  Netatioe  Prescription. — ^Thts  prescription  was  mtroduced  by 
the  act  of  1469,  c  28,  and  substantiafly  re-enacted  by  the  act  of  1474, 
c.  55.  At  first  restricted  to  personal  claims  ol  debt,  it  was  gradually 
extended  in  practice  and  ultimately  made  applicable  to  heritable 
bonds  and  other  heritable  rights  by  the  above-mentioned  act  of  161 7. 
By  the  act  of  1469  it  is  declared  that  the  person  having  interest  in 
an  obligation  must  follow  the  same  within  the  space  of  forty  years 
and  talre  document  thereupon,  otherwise  it  shall  be  prescribea.  The 
negative  prescription  accordinsly  extinguishes  in  tola  the  right  to 
demand  performance  of  an  obligation  after  forty  years,  the  years 
beins  reckoned  from  the  day  on  whkh  fulfilment  of  the  obligatbn 
can  be  first  demanded.  The  lapse  of  this  period  of  time  creates  a 
conclusive  presumption — one  incap«ble  of  being  redargued — ^that 
the  debt  or  obligation  has  been  paid  or  fulfiUedT  But  it  must  be 
kept  in  view  that  the  negative  prescription  docs  not  j>erje— without 
the  operation  of  the  positive — esUblisn  a  right  to  hentable  property 
(Erskine,  InsLh.  UL  tit  7,  §  8).  As  regards  the  character  of  the 
prescription,  it  is  requisite,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the 
positive,  that  the  years  shall  have  run  continuously  and  without 
interruption,  i.e.  without  any  act  done  on  the  part  ei  the  creditor 
whkh  indicates  liis  intention  to  keep  alive  the  right.  Such  inter- 
ruption may,  for  instance^  take  place  by  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  debt,  or  citation  01  the  debtor  in  an  action  for  the  dd>t,  or 
by  a  claim  being  lodged  in  the  dd>tor's  scqucstraticm.  In  the  same 
way  as  in  the  positive,  the  currency  of  the  negative  prescription  b 
suspended  by  the  d^tor  being  minor  or  non  voletu  agere. 

3.  SkorUr  Prescriptions. — ^There  are  certain  short  prescriptions 
recognised  by  Scots  law— corresponding  to  the  limitations  of  Englisli 
bw — which  operate  not  as  extinguiahinff  rishts  but  as  excluding 
the  ordinary  means  of  proving  them.  The  following  require  to  be 
noticed,  (a)  Vkennial  prescription  protecting  a  person  who  has  been 
served  as  heir  for  twenty  years  against  action  by  any  other  person 
claiming  to  be  heir,  (b)  Decennial  prescription  requinng  all  actions 
'by  minors  ai^ainst  their  tutors  and  curators,  and  vice  versa,  to  be 
prosecuted  within  ten  years  from  the  expiration  of  the  guardbnship. 
(c)  Septennbl  prescription  providing  that  no  person  bind  himself, 
under  certain  exceptions,  for  and  with  another,  conjunctly  and 
severally,  in  any  b<»id  or  contract  for  sums  of  money  shall  be  bound 
for  more  than  seven  years  after  the  date  of  the  obligatioiu  There 
are  also  other  shorter  prescriptions  limiting  rights  of  action  in 
different  matters  as  the  sexennuU,  quinquennial  and  trienniaL 

PRESENT,  an  adjective,  adveib  and  substantive  meaning 
that  which  b  at  band  or  before  one  in  place  or  in  time.  Also 
another  substantive  meaning  a  gift,  and  a  verb  meaning  to  bring 
into  the  presence  of,  to  offer,  to  deliver.  The  verb  b  pronounced 
presint;  the  others  priseni.  The  fifst  group  b  due  to  the  Latin 
Praesens,  the  present  participle  of  praeesse,  to  be  before  one  or 
at  hand;  from  thb  partidple  was  formed  tbe  verb  pracseniate,  to 
bring  bdore  one,  ohibit,  show.   The  sense  of  "  ^it "  is  due  tQ 
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the  O.  Fr.  phrase  mettre  en  priserU  d  quelqu*un,  to  bring  something 
into  the  presence  of  a  person,  to  offer,  give.  The  legal  fornuU 
phrase  "  these  presents  "  is  common,  especially  in  the  form  "  know 
all  men  by  these  presents,"  as  an  opening  to  a  deed,  more  particu- 
larly to  a  deed-poll  which  cannot  be  referred  to  as  an"  indenture." 
The  phrase  "  these  present  words,  documents,  writings,"  &c, 
is  an  adaptation  of  a  similar  phrase  in  O.Fr.  ces  presences  (sc. 
ettres).  As  ecclesiastical  terms  "  to  present "  or  "  presentation  " 
are  used  of  the  "presenting"  or  nomination  by  the  patron 
to  the  bishop  of  the  person  chosen  by  him  to  fill  a  vacant 
benefice.  When  the  bishop  is  patron  he  does  not  "  present," 
but  "collates."  "Presentiment,"  foreboding,  the  feeling 
of  something  impending,  must  be  distinguish«i  in  ety- 
mology; it  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  praesetUire,  to  perceive 
beforehand. 

PRESEMTATIONISII  (from  Lat.  prae-esse,  praesens,  present), 
a  philosophical  term  used  in  various  senses  deriving  from  the 
general  sense  of  the  term  "  presentation."  According  to  G.  F. 
Stout  (cf.  Manual  of  Psyckotogy^  i.  57),  presentations  are  "  what- 
ever constituents  or  our  total  experience  at  any  moment  directly 
determine  the  nature  of  the  object  as  it  is  perceived  or  thought  of 
at  that  moment."  In  Baldwin's  Dictionary  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii., 
a  presentation  is  "  an  object  in  the  special  form  under  which  it 
is  cognized  at  any  given  moment  of  perceptual  or  ideational 
process."  This,  the  widest  definition  of  the  term,  due  largely 
to  Professor  James  Ward,  thus  includes  both  perceptual  and 
ideational  processes.  The  term  has,  indeed,  been  narrowed 
so  as  to  include  ideation,  the  correlative  "  representation " 
being  utilized  for  ideal  presentation,  but  in  general  the  wider 
use  is  preferred.  When  the  mind  is  cognizing  an  object,  the 
object  "  presents  "  itself  to  the  senses  or  to  thought  in  one 
of  a  number  of  different  forms  (e.g.  a  picture  is  a  work  of  art,  a 
saleable  commodity,  a  representation  of  a  house,  &c.).  Pre- 
sentation is  thus  essentially  a  cognitive  process.  Hence  the 
most  important  use  of  the  term  "  presentationism,"  which  is 
defined  by  Ward,  in  Mind,  N.S.  (1893),  u.  58,  as  "  a  doctrine 
the  gist  of  which  is  that  all  the  elements  of  psychical  life  are 
primarily  and  ultimately  cognitive  elements."  This  use  Ukes 
precedence  of  two  others:  (i)  that  of  Hamilton,  for  presentative 
as  opposed  to  representative  theories  of  knowledge,  and  (a)  that 
of  some  later  writers  who  took  it  as  equivalent  to  phenomenon 
(q.v.).  Ward  traces  the  doctrine  in  his  sense  to  Hume,  to  whom 
the  mind  is  a  "  kind  of  theatre  "  in  which  perceptions  appear 
and  vanish  continually  (see  Green  and  Grose  edition  of  the 
Treatise,  i.  534).  The  main  problem  is  as  to  whether  psychic 
activity  is  "presented"  or  not.  Ward  holds  that  it  is  not 
presented  or  presentable  save  indirectly. 

For  the  problems  connected  with'  Presentation  and  Presenta- 
tionism  tee  especially  the  article  Psycbolocy  and  authorities  there 
quoted. 

PRBSIDENC7,  an  administrative  uiut  of  the  Indian  empire. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  title  of  president  or  chief  of  the 
council  of  a  principal  factory  under  the  early  East  India  Company 
— a  title  which  lasted  until  governors  were  appointed  under  act 
of  parliament  in  1784.  It  thence  came  to  be  applied  to  the  three 
original  provinces  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  It  is  now 
restricted  to  Madras  and  Bombay,  in  distinction  to  the  lieu- 
tenant-governorships. In  Anglo-Indian  usage,  "presidency" 
was  also  applied  to  the  capital  dty  as  opposed  to  the  country 
beyond,  termed  the  "  mofussil ";  and  this  usage  lingers  in  such 
phrases  as  "  presidency  town,"  "  presidency  magistrate,"  and 
"  presidency  college." 

PRESIDENT  (Ft.  president,  from  Lat.  praesidens,  post- 
Augustan  Lat.  for  praises,  director,  ruler,  from  praesidere,  to 
sit  in  front  of,  preside),  a  style  or  title  of  various  connotation, 
but  always  conveying  the  sense  of  one  who  presides.  In  classiral 
Latin  the  title  praeses,  or  president,  was  given  to  all  governors 
of  provinces,  but  was  confined  m  the  time  of  Diocletian  to  the 
procurators  who,  as  lieutenants  of  the  emperor,  governed  the 
smaller  provinces.  In  this  sense  it  survived  in  the  middle  ages. 
Du  Cange  gives  instances  from  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne 
of  the  style  praeses  provinciae  as  applied  to  the  count;  and  later 


examples  of  praeses,  or  praesidens,  as  used  of  royal  seneschals  and 
other  officials  having  jurisdiction  under  the  Crown. 

In  England  the  word  survived  late  in  this  sense  of  royal 
lieutenant  Thus,  John  Cowell,  in  his  Interpreter  of  Words 
(1607)  defines  "  President  "  as  "  used  in  Common  Law  for  the 
King^  lieutenant  in  any  province  or  function;  as  President  of 
Wales,  of  York,  of  Berwick.  President  of  the  Ring's  CoundL" 
In  some  of  the  British  North  American  colonies  (New  Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina)  there  was  a  preddlent  of 
the  council,  usually  elected  by  the  council;  and  vrfien  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Hampshire  became  states,  one  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  was  called  president.  The  chief  (and  single) 
executive  head  in  Delaware,  South  Carolina  and  New  Hamp> 
shire  (1784-1792)  was  called  president. 

During  the  revolutionary  struggle  in  America  from  1774 
onwards,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Continental  Congress  was 
styled  "President"  and  when  the  present  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  framed  in  1787  (in  effect  1789)  the  title  of 
President  was  transferred  to  the  head  of  the  Federal  government. 
"President  "thus  became  the  accepted  style  for  the  elected 
chief  of  a  modem  republic,  the  example  of  the  United  States 
being  followed  by  the  South  American  republics,  by  France  in 
1849,  and  by  Switzerland. 

In  the  simple  sense  of  "  one  who  presides  "  the  word  "  presideat " 
preserved  its  meaning  alongside  the  technical  use  implying  royal 
delegation.  In  this  sense  the  New  Eugiisk  Dictionary  auotes  its  use 
by  Chaucer  (Troylus,  iv.  135)  in  137A.  In  ecclesiastical  tennioolagy 
praesidens  was  sometimes  used  for  the  head  of  cathedral  chapters, 
instead  of  dean  or  provost:  and  it  was  somedmes  the  title  given  to 
the  principal  visitor  of  monasteries,  notably  in  the  reformedcongre- 
gation  of  Cluny  (Du  Cange).  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  heads 
of  many  colleges  are  styled  president,"  the  title  being  of  consider* 
able  antiquity  in  the  case  of  one  college  at  Cambridge  (Queens', 
founded  in  1X48)  and  four  at  Oxford  (St  John's,  Magdalen,  Corpus 
Chrisri,  Trinity).  At  five  Cambridge  colleges  (Pembroke,  GonviUe 
and  Caius,  St  Catherine's,  St  John's,  Magdalene)  the  title  "  president" 
is  borne  by  the  second  in  authority,  being  the  equivalent  of  "  vice- 
master."  In  the  United  Sutes  ''^president "  is  the  usual  style  of 
the  head  of  a  college  and  also  of  a  university  wherever  this  has 
developed  out  of  a  single  college.  "  President  is  also  the  style  of 
persons  elected  to  preside  over  the  meetings  of  learned,  scientific 
literary  and  artistic  academies  and  societies,  e.g.  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy  (P.R.A.)  in  London;  the  titte  of  the  president  of 
the  Royal  Society  (P.R.S.)  dates  from  its  foundation  in  1660.  In 
the  United  States  the  style  "  president  "  is  also  given  to  the  person 
who  presides  over  the  proceedings  of  financial,  commercial  and 
industrial  corporations  (banks,  railways,  &c.),  in  Great  Britain  usually 
styled  "  chairman,"  but  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
certain  other  banks  "  eovemor." 

In  Great  Britain  the  title  "  president  "  is  also  borne  by  certain 
ministers  of  the  Crown  and  certain  judges,  and  preserves  some  of 
the  ancient  connotation  of  a  royal  lieutenancy  explained  above. 
Thus  the  style  of  "  president  "  applied  to  the  heads  of  the  board  of 
agriculture,  local  government  boiaird,  board  of  education,  board  of 


trade,  &c.,  which  are  all  committees  of  the  privy  council,  is  derived 
from  that  of  the  lord  president  of  the  council,  the  representative 
of  the  king.    The  premdents  of  the  court  of  sesuon  in  Scotland,  a/id 


of  the  probate  and  divorce  division,  Ac  in  England,  also  bear  this 
style  ultimately  as  representatives  of  the  Crown. 

In  France,  besides  the  president  of  the  republic,  there  are  presi- 
dents of  the  senate  and  Of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  In  Germany 
the  word  Prdsident  b  used  in  most  of  the  English  senses  <m 
"  president,"  e.g.  of  a  corporation,  society,  assembly  or  political  body. 
Ai  a  judicial  title  Prdsident  is  confined  to  the  head  of  any  one  of  toe 
corporations  (KMegien)  on  the  basis  of  which  the  judicial  system 
of  the  empire  is  organized  ^Landurickt,  Oberlandesgericht^  Reuhs- 
gericht),  and  must  be  distinguiAied  from  that  of  Vorsitsenier  (literally 
also  praesidens),  ije.  the  juc^  (who  may  or  may  not  be  the  Prdsident) 
selected  to  preside  over  a  division  ot  the  court  appointed  to  try 
particular  cases. 

In  Prusna  Prdsident  also  retains  its  old  sense  of  "governor/* 
Ober^dsidenl  being  the  title  of  the  chief  of  the  administration  of  a 
province,  Prdsident  that  of  the  head  of  a  government  district 
iRegierungsbeeirk).  The  consistories  of  the  established  Protestant 
Church  are  also  prended  over  by  a  Prdsident,  who  is  a  royal  officiaL 

PRSSS  (through  Fr.  presse  from  Lat.  pressare,  frequentative 
of  premere,  to  crush,  squeeze,  press),  a  word  which  appears  in 
English  in  the  13th  and  I4tii  centuries  with  three  particular 

'  The  style  "preddent  "  was  in  every  case  exchanged  for  that 
of  "  governor  "  within  a  few  years  of  the  proclamation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States.  The  title  president  "  is  no  longer 
used  for  arty  governor  under  the  British  Crown,  but  relkrs  of  past 
usage  survive  m  the  "  presidencies  "  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 
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meajiings,  viz.  (i)  crowd  or  throng,  often  used  of  the  milSe  in 
a  battle,  (a)  a  shelved  cupboard  for  books  or  clothes,  and  (3) 
an  apparatus  for  exerting  pressure  on  various  substances,  and 
for  various  purposes.  The  first  meaning  is  still  current,  though 
usually  it  has  a  literary  air;  a  specific  use  is  the  nautical  one  of 
**  press  of  sail,"  ix.  as  much  sail  «is  the  wind  will  allow;  cf.  the 
similar  use  of  **  crowd."  The  second  use  has  given  way  to  other 
words,  but  is  still  the  technical  term  in  use  in  libraries,  where  the 
books  bear  "  press-marks  "  specifying  the  case  or  shelf  where 
they  may  be  found.  As  a  term  for  a  machine  or  apparatus  for 
exerting  pressure,  there  are  innumerable  examples,  usually  with 
a  qualifying  word  giving  the  purpose  for  which  the  pressure  is 
applied,  either  for  attaining  compression  into  a  small  space, 
or  a  required  shape,  or  for  extracting  juices  or  liquids,  or  the 
methods  adopted  for  exerting  the  pressure.  The  printing-press 
has  given  rise  to  obvious  transferred  uses  of  the  word  "  press  ": 
thus  it  is  applied  to  an  establishment  for  printing,  e.g.  the 
Carendon  Press,  at  Oxford,  or  the  Pitt  Press,  at  Cambridge, 
to  a  printing-house  and  to  the  staff  which  conduct  the  business, 
to  the  issue  of  printed  matter  and  especially  to  its  daily  or 
periodical  issue,  hence  newspapers  and  periodicals  generally. 
According  to  the  New  Engfish  DiclUmary  this  use  originated  in 
phrases  such  as  "  the  liberty  of  the  press,"  "  to  write  for  the 
press,"  &c.  The  earliest  quotation  given  is  from  the  first 
number  of  the  Dublin  PresSf  x  797.  For  the  history  of  the  liberty 
or  freedom  of  the  press  see  Press  Laws;  also  Newspapbks  and 
Peuooicais.  For  the  punishment  of  "pressing"  see  Peine 
FoBTB  £T  DcBS.  It  is  now  recognized  that  "  press  "  in  "  press 
gang,"  "  to  press,"  ».e.  to  force  or  compulsorily  enlist  men  for 
naval  or  military  service,  is  a  word  distinct  from  the  above.  It 
stands  for  the  oirlier  "  prest,"  and  is  ultimately  due  to  French 
f^Ur^  to  lend  (see  Impresshent). 

PRESSBURG  (Hung.  Pozsony,  Lat.  Posomum),  a  town  of 
Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  133  m. 
N.W.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  6x,S37»  about  half  of 
whom  axe  Germans.  Pressburg  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  base  of  the  outlying  spurs 
of  the  Little  Carpathians,  in  a  position  of  strategical  importance 
near  the  Porta  Hungarica.  Pxtssburg  was  the  capital  of 
Hungary  from  1541  until  X784,  while  the  Hungarian  parliament 
held  its  fittings  here  till  1848.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
buildings  of  the  town  is  the  royal  palace,  situated  on  the  Schloss- 
berg,  a  |Jateau  370  ft.  above  the  Danube,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  iSxz'and  has  since  been  in  ruins.  Other  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  X3th  century, 
restored  in  x86x-x88o,  in  which  many  of  the  Hungarian  kings 
were  crowned;  the  town  hall,  also  a  i3th-centuiy  building, 
several  times  restored,  and  containing  an  interesting  museum; 
the  Franciscan  church,  dating  from  1273;  and  the  law-courts, 
erected  In  1783,  where  the  sittings  of  parliament  were  held  from 
x8o2  to  1848.  The  Graasalkowitch  palace  is  now  the  residence 
of  an  archduke,  and  there  is  an  archiepiscopal  palace.  Educa- 
tiooal  establishji&ents  include  an  academy  of  jurisprudence,  a 
mihtaTy  academy,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  seminary, 
a  training  school  for  female  teachers,  and  several  secondary  and 
technical  schools.  A  large  business  is  carried  on  in  wooden 
furniture,  tobacco  and  cigars,  paper,  ribbons,  leather  wares, 
chemicals,  liqueurs,  confectionery  and  biscuits.  There  is, 
besides,  a  dynamite  factory,  which  produces  over  9,000,000  tt> 
of  explosives  annually,  a  large  cloth  factory  and  several  flour- 
mills.  Ttade  in  grain  and  wine  is  active.  Besides  the  extensive 
trafiBc  on  the  Danube,  the  town  is  also- an  important  railway 
jnnctioo.  The  first  railway  line  in  Hungary  was  that  from 
Pressburg  to  Tymau  through  the  valley  of  the  Waag.  The 
town  has  many  points  of  interest  in  its  environs.  About 
twenty-five  minutes  by  steamer  down  the  Danube,  the  exten- 
sive rtiins  of  the  castle  of  Theben  (Hung.  DMny),  the  former 
gate  of  Hungary,  are  situated  at  the  point  where  the  March, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Austria  and  Hungary, 
falls  into  the  Danube.  ()pposite  on  the  left  bank  is  Hainburg, 
the  gateway  of  Hungary  from  the  Austrian  side.  Eastward 
and  southwaid  of  Pressburg  stretches  a  long  and  fertile  plain, 


known  as  the  Upper  or  Little  Hungarian  plain.  It  has  an  area 
of  3825  sq.  m.,  of  which  two-thirds  lay  on  the  right  bank  o(  the 
Danube,  and  the  whole  is  bounded  by  the  rivers  Neutra  and 
Raab.  In  the  extreme  south-west  of  this  plain  is  situated  the 
lake  of  Fertd-Tava  (Ger.  Neusiedler  See),  which  has  an  area 
of  about  xoo  sq.  m.,  but  it  is  of  varying  size,  and  sometimes 
dries  up  in  part.  Eastward  it  is  united  with  the  extensive 
marsh  called  the  Hans&g,  through  which  it  is  in  communication 
with  the  river  Raab  and  with  the  Danube.  In  the  Roman 
period  it  was  known  as  PeUo  or  Peho.  In  several  places  of 
the  dry  bed  traces  of  prehistoric  hike-dwellings  have  been 
discovered.  In  conjunction  with  the  regulation  of  the  river 
Raab,  and  the  drainage  of  the  Hans&g  marsh,  plans  for  the 
drainage  of  the  lake  have  been  proposed. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  Pressburg,  which  was 
founded  about  xooo.  It  was  soon  strongly  fortified,  though  it 
was  captured  by  the  king  of  Bohemia,  Ottakar  II.,  in  1271. 
It  received  many  privileges  from  the  Hungarian  kings,  especi- 
ally from  the  emperor  Sigismund,  and  its  strategic  situation 
made  it  an  important  fortress.  Sigismund  held  Imperial  diet^ 
in  the  town.  After  the  battle  of  Mohacs  in  1526  and  the  capture 
of  Buda  by  the  Turks,  Pressburg  became  the  capital  of  Hungary. 
Here  in  x6o8  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  malcontents  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  archduke  Matthias,  afterwards  emperor, 
against  their  lawful  sovereign,  the  emperor  Rudolf  11.  In  X619 
the  town  was  taken  by  Bethlen  Gabor,  but  it  was  recovered 
by  the  Imperialists  in  1621.  In  1687  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
session  of  the  estates  of  Hungary  during  which  the  Hungarians 
renounced  their  right  of  choosing  their  own  king  and  accepted 
the  hereditary  succession  of  the  Habsburgs.  Here  also  was 
held  the  diet  of  1741  when  the  members  swore  to  assist  their 
sovereign,  Maria  Theresa,  against  Frederick  the  Great.  In 
X784  Buda  took  the  place  of  Pressburg  as  the  capital  of  Hungary, 
but  the  latter  town  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  parliamentj 
until  1848.  On  the  26th  of  December  1805  peace  was  signed 
here  between  Napoleon  and  the  emperor  Francis  I.,  and  in  1809 
the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  French. 

See  J.  Kiraly,  GeschkkU  des  Dohom- MaMik- und  Urfahr-Ruhts 
der  Fretsladi  Pressburg  (Pressburg,  1890);  T.  Ortvay,  Cesekiekte 
der  Stadt  Pressburg  (Pressburg,  189a),  and  Pressburgs  Slrassen  und 
Pl&tze  (Pressburg.  1905). 

PRBSSBNSl  BDMOHD  DEHAULT  DB  (i824-i89i)»  French 
Protestant  divine,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  7th  of  January 
1824.  He  studied  at  Lausamxe  under  Alexander  Vinet,  and  at 
Halle  and  Berlin  under  F.  A.  G.  Tholuck  and  J.  A.  W.  Neander, 
and  in  1847  became  pastor  in  the  Evangelical  Free  Church  at 
the  chapel  of  Taitbout  in  Paris.  He  was  a  powerful  preacher 
and  a  good  political  speaker;  from  1871  he  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  from  1883  a  senator.  In  1890  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Pressens^ 
laboured  for  the  revival  of  biblical  studies.  He  contended 
that  the  Evangelical  Church  ought  to  be  independent  of  the 
power  of  the  state.    He  died  on  the  8th  of_April  X89X. 

He  founded  in  1854  the  Reme  chritieune,  and  in  1866  the  Bulletin 
tkMogique.  His  works  include:  Histoire  des  trots  premiers  siides 
de  n^tse  ckritienne  (6  vols.  1856-1877 ;  new  cd.  1887-1889),  L'EgUse 
et  la  rivolutionJranQaise  (1864 ;  3rd  ed.,  1889),  Jisus-Christ,  son  temps^ 
sa  vie,  son  etuvre  (against  E.  Kenan,  1866;  '7th  ed.  188^),  Les  Origines, 
U  problhne  de  la  connaissanee;  le  probUme  cosmologtque  (1883;  2nd 
ed.  1887).  See  T.  ftoussel,  Netiu  sue  la  vie  et  les  enures  de  Pressensi 
(1894). 

PRESS  OANO,  the  popular  name  for  tne  companies  of  officers 
and  men  who  were  commissioned  to  execute  the  warrants  for 
the  impressment  of  seamen  in  Great  Britain  (see  Impressment). 
These  bodies  consisted  of  a  captain,  one  or  more  lieutenants, 
and  a  band  of  trustworthy  men.  They  were  sent  to  seaports, 
or  occasionally  to  inland  towns  where  sailors  were  likely  to  be 
met  when  going  from  one  coast  to  another.  A  "  rendezvous  " 
was  opened,  volunteers  were  enlisted,  deserters  arrested,  and 
such  "  able  bodied  persons  "  as  were  liable  to  be  pressed  for 
service  in  the  fleet-were  seized,  and  sent  to  the  guard  ships  (q.t.). 

PRESS  LAWS,  the  laws  concerning  the  licensing  of  books 
and  the  liberty  of  expression  in  all  products  of  the  printing-press, 
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especially  newspapers.  Tbe  liberty  of  the  preaa  has  always 
beien  regarded  by  modem  political  writers  as  of  supreme  import- 
ance. *'  Qive  me  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely 
according  to  conscience,  above  all  other  liberties,"  says  Milton 
in  the  Areopaptica* 

At  the  present  day  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  English-speaking 
countries  is  a  matter  of  merely  historical  importance.  But 
this  liberty  was  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  Before  the  invention  of 
printing  the  Church  assumed  the  right  to  control  the  expression 
of  all  Qpinion  distasteful  to  her.  When  the  printing-press  was 
invented  German  printers  established  themselves  at  various 
important  centres  of  western  Europe,  where  already  numbers 
of  copyists  were  employed  in  multiplying  manuscripts.  In 
1473  Louis  XI.  granted  letters  patent  (giving  the  right  of  printing 
and  selling  books)  to  "Uldaric  Qu6ring"  (Ulrich  Gering), 
who  three  years  earlier  had  set  up  a  press  in  the  Sorbonne  (the 
theological  faculty  of  the  university  at  Paris),  and  before  long 
Paris  had  more  than  fifty  presses  at  work.  The  Church  and 
universities  soon  found  the  output  of  books  beyond  their 
controL  In  1496  Pope  Alexander  VI.  began  to  be  restive, 
and  in  1501  he  issued  a  bull  against  unlicensed  printing,  which 
introduced  the  principle  of  censorship.^  Between  1524  and 
1548  the  Imperial  Diet  in  Germany  drew  up  various  stringent 
regulations;  aiid  in  1535  Francis  I.,  in  France,  prohibited  by 
edict,  under  penalty  of  death,  the  printing  of  books.-  This 
was  too  severe,  however,  and  diortly  afterwards  the  Sorbonne 
was  given  the  right  of  deciding,  a  system  which  lasted  to  the 
Revolution. 

In  England  the  authority  of  parliament  was  invoked  to  aid 
the  ecclesiastical  authority.  Tliere  is  an  ordinance  as  early 
as  1382,  5  Ric.  II.  St.  2,  c.  5  (not  assented  to  by  the  Commons, 
but  appearing  upon  the  parliament  roll),  directed  against 
unlicensed  preachers.  After  the  invention  of  printing  the 
ecclesiastical  censorship  was  still  asserted,  but  only  as  collateral 
with  the  censorial  rights  of  the  Crown,  claimed  by  virtue  of  its 
general  prerogative.  After  the  Reformation  the  greater  part 
of  the  rights  of  censorship  passed  to  the  Crown,  which  at  the 
same  time  assumed  the  power  of  granting  by  letters  patent  the 
right  of  printing  or  selling  books  as  a  monopoly.  The  grant, 
if  made  to  the  author  himself,  was  an  equivalent  of  copyright; 
if  made  to  a  person  oth6r  than  the  author,  it  s^ems  to  have 
always  been  subject  to  the  author's  copyright  as  it  existed  at 
common  law. 

Censorship  was  either  restrictive  or  corrective,  <.«.  it  interfered 
to  restrict  or  prevent  publication,  or  it  enforced  penalties  after 
publication.  Repression  of  free  discussion  was  regarded  as  so 
necessary  a  part  of  government  that  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his 
Utopia  makes  it  punishable  with  death  for  a  private  individual 
to  criticize  the  conduct  of  the  ruling  power.  Under  Mary  print- 
ing was  confined  to  members  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
founded  by  royal  charter  in  1556.  Under  Elizabeth  the  Star 
Chamber  assumed  the  right  to  confine  printing  to  London, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  limit  the  number  of  printers  and 
presses,  to  prohibit  all  publications  issued  without  proper 
licence,  and  to  enter  houses  to  seareh  for  unlicensed  presses 
and  publications  (Order  of  1585,  Strype's  Wkitgiftt  app.  94). 
The  search  for  unlicensed  presses  or  publications  was  entrusted 
to  an  officer  called  the  "  messenger  of  the  press."  In  1637 
was  issued  an  order  of  the  Star  Chamber  forbidding  the  importa- 
tion of  books  printed  abroad  to  the  scandal  of  rcli^on  or  the 

}  The  principle  of  the  censorship  i«  still  uncompromisingly  main- 


i  principle 
tained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  CHurch;  and  this, 'though  HiKcneral 
binding  onl]^  in  foro  conscientiae,  has  necessarily  had  considerable 


importance  in  states  which  recognize  the  papacy  as  an  independent 
ower  relations  with  which  are  established  by  contordat.    Thus 


power  relations  with  which  are  established  by  concordat.  Thus 
m  Italy,  under  the  Sardinian  constitution  of  1848,  Bibles,  catechisms 
and  liturgical  words  had  to  be  licensed  by  the  bishop.  The  principle 
of  the  censorship,  consecrated  anew  in  Pope  IHus  lX.*s  S^bus  of 
■'•'  affir      •  •      •  ■•  •      • 


1864,  was  rcaffinned  in  the  apostolic  constitution  Officiorunt  of 
Leo  XIII.  and  in  1907  in  the  encyclical  Pascendi  of  Pius  X.  This 
last  expresses  "  the  highest  esteem  for  this  institution  of  censors  " 
and  orders  censors  to  be  appointed  in  all  episcopal  curias  for  the 
revision  of  books  intended  tor  publication,  at  the  same  time  direct- 
ing that  their  names  shall  not  be  made  known  to  the  authors  of 
>he  books  condemned.   (See  also  Indbz  Libroruii  Prohibitorum.) 


Church  or  the  government,  and  the  printing  of  any  book  not 
first  lawfully  licensed.  Law  books  were  to  be  licensed  by  one 
of  the  chief  justices  or  the  chief  baron,  books  of  history  and 
sute  a£fairs  by  one  of  the  secretaries  of  sUte,  of  heraldry  by  the 
earl  marshal,  of  divinity,  philosophy,  poetry  and  other  subjects 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the  bishop  of  London, 
or  the  chancellors  or  vice-chancellors  of  the  universities. 
There  were  to  be  only  twenty  master  printers  and  four  letter- 
founders.  The  punishment  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
(Rushworth,  Historical  CoUationSj  voL  iiL  app.  306).  The 
same  principle  of  press  restriction  was  carried  out  by  the  Long 
Parliament  after  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  it  was 
an  ordinance  of  that  body  issued  in  1643  that  called  forth 
Milton's  Areopagitica,  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
Printing,  itself  an  unlicensed  book.  The  parliament  appointed 
committees  for  printing,  who  appointed  licensers,  J>ut  the  licens- 
ing was  really  left  in  a  great  measure  to  the  wardens  of  the 
Stationers'  Company.  At  the  Restoration  Sir  John  Birkenhead 
acted  as  licenser,  appointed  apparently  under  the  general 
prerogative.  It  was,  no  doubt,  too,  under  the  general  pre- 
rogative that  Charles  II.,  by  a  proclamation  in  x66o,  called  in 
and  suppressed  Milton's  Defensio  pro  poptdo  anglicano.  Then 
followed  the  Licensing  Act  of  1662  (13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  33), 
limited  to  two  years.  The  provisions  as  to  importation  of  books, 
the  appointment  of  licensers,  and  the  number  of  printers  and 
founders  were  practically  re-enactments  of  the  similar  pro- 
visions in  the  Star  Chamber  order  of  1637.  Printing  presses 
were  not  to  be  set  up  without  notice  to  the  Stationers'  Company. 
A  king's  messenger  had  power  by  warrant  of  the  king  or  a 
secretary  of  state  to  enter  and  search  for  unlicensed  presses 
and  printing.  Severe  penalties  by  fine  and  imprisonment  were 
denounced  against  offenders.  The  act  was  successively  renewed 
up  to  1679.  Under  the  powers  of  the  act  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange 
was  appointed  licenser,  and  the  effect  of  the  supervision  was  that 
practically  the  newspaper  press  was  reduceid  to  the  London 
Gasette.  The  objections  made  to  lines  594-599  of  the  first  book 
of  Paradise  Lost  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  chaplain, 
acting  as  licenser,  are  well  known.  The  act  expired  in  1679, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  as  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  the  restrictions  on  the  press  took  the  form  of 
prosecutions  for  libel.  In  1685  the  Licensing  Act  was  renewed 
for  seven  years  (i  Jac.  II.  c.  8,  {  1 5).  No  mention  of  the  Hberty 
of  the  press  was  made  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  On  the  expiration 
of  the  Licensing  Act  in  1692  it  was  continued  till  the  end  of  the 
existing  session  of  parh'amcnt  (4  &  5  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  24,  (  14). 
In  1695  the  Commons  refused  to  renew  it.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  was  to  lay  authors  open  to  the  attacks  of  literary 
piracy,  and  in  1709  the  first  Copyright  Act  (8  Anne,  c.  29) 
was  enacted  for  their  protection.  The  power  of  a  secretary 
of  state  to  issue  a  warrant,  whether  general  or  special,  for  the 
purpose  of  searching  for  and  seizing  the  author  of  a  libel  or  the 
libellous  papers  themselves— a  power  exercised  by  the  Sur 
Chamber  and  confirmed  by  the  Licensing  Act — was  still  asserted, 
and  was  not  finally  deckred  illegal  until  the  case  of  Entick  v. 
Carrington  in  1765  (St.  Tr.  xix.  1030).  In  1776  the  House  of 
Commons  came  to  a  resolution  in  accordance  with  this  decision. 
The  compulsory  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  was  abandoned 
in  1855  (18  Vict.  c.  27),  the  duty  on  paper  in  1861  (24  V^ct.  c. 
20),  the  optional  duty  on  newspapers  in  X870  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  38). 
From  that  time  the  English  press  may  be  said  to  date  its  complete 
freedom,  which  rests  rather  upon  a  constitutional  than  a  legal 
foundation.  It  is  not  confirmed  by  any  provision  of  the  supreme 
legislative  authority,  as  is  the  case  in  many  countries.  A 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  usually  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  written  constitutions  of  foreign  states. 

The  few  existing  restrictions  on  the  libertyof  the  press  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  imposed  for  the  public  benefit.  They  are  in  some  casrs 
of  great  historical  interest.  The  rights  of  private  peraoos  are  in 
general  sufficiently  proteaed  in  one  direction  by  the  law  of  Libd 
(2.9.),  in  another  by  the  law  of  Copyright  (9.P.),  white  the  criminal 
law  provides  for  the  cases  of  press  offences  against  morality,  public 
justice,  &c.  Thus  the  courts  have  pOTver  to  punish  summanly  as 
a  contempt  the  publication  of  comments  upon  proceedings  snbjvdia 
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or  rcflectioos  upon  the  conduct  of  judicial  officers.  (See  Contempt 
or  Court.)  The  last  relic  of  the  cenM>rship  before  publication  is 
to  be  found  in  the  licensing  oi  stage  plays.  By  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  68  no 
new  fdays  or  additions  to  old  plays  can  be  acted  tor  hire  at  any 
theatre  tn  Great  Britain  ur"<l  they  have  been  submitted  to  the  lord 
chamberlain,  who  may  forbid  an]^  play  or  any  part  of  a  play.  The 
penalty  for  acting  a  play  before  it  has  been  allowed  or  ^ter  it  has* 
been  disallowed  b  a  sum  not  exceeding  £50  for  every  offence  and  the 
forfeiture  of  the  licence  of  the  theatre  in  which  the  offence  occurred. 
Thb  jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  an  official  of  the  lord  chamberlain's 
department  called  the  "  examiner  of  stage  plays."  The  last  relic 
of  the  monopolar  of  printing  formerly  granted  to  licensees  of  the 
Crown  is  found  in  the  exclusive  right  of  the  king's  printer  and  the 
universities  'of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  print  the  Bible*  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  the  king  s  printer  to  print  acts 
of  parliament  and  other  state  documents.  The  privik^es  of 
the  univeraitics  are  confirmed  by  13  Eliz.  c.  29.  The  rights  of  the 
king's  printer  are  protected  by  severe  penalties.  A  maximum  term 
of  seven  years*  penal  servitude  is  incuned  by  any  person  who  prints 
any  act  of  oarliament  or  other  government  document,  falsely  pur- 
porting to  be  printed  by  the  king's  printer  or  under  the  autnority 
of  His  Majesty's  statu>nery  office  (8  &  9  Vict,  c  113;  45  Vict.  c.  9). 
The  rights  of  the  printers  of  the  journals  of  either  house  of  parliament 
are  protected  by  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  1 13.  The  publication  of  parliamentary 
debates  in  any  form  by  any  other  persons  than  the  printers  of  the 
kximals  of  the  two  houses  is  still  m  theory  a  breach  of  privilege, 
but  in  practice  they  have  beeh  fully  reported  nnce  1771.  The  other 
restrictions  upon  the  press  are  to  ,a  great  extent  those  imposed  for 
police  purposes.  By  32  &  33  Vict,  c  7±  (confirming  in  part  previous 
enactments  applying  to  Great  Britain)  the  printer  of  any  paper  or 
book  for  profit  is  required  under  penalties  to  print  thereon  his  name 
and  address  or  the  name  of  a  university  press,  and  is  to  keep  a  copy 
of  everything  fvinted,  with  a  few  inceptions.  Penalties  must  be 
sued  for  within  three  months,  and  no  proceeding  for  penalties  can 
be  begun  unless  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general  or  solicitor- 
genenu  of  England  or  the  k>rd  advocate  of  Scotland.  By  the  News- 
paptf  Libel  and  Registration  Act  x88i  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  60).  which 
applies  to  England  and  Ireland,  but  not  to  Scotland,  newspaper 
proprietors  are,  except  in  the  case  of  joint-stock  companies,  to  be 
registered  and  to  make  annual  returns  of  the  title  of  the  newspaper 
aiKl  the  names  of  all  the  proprietors,  with  their  occupations,  places 
of  busincas  and  places  of  residence.  By  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Prevention  Acta  1883  and  1884  (46  &  47  Vict.  c.  51,  §  18,  and 
47  ft  48  Vict.  c.  70,  §  14),  the  name  and  address  of  the  jmnter  must 
be  printed  on  all  bills,  placards,  &c.,  referring  to  a  parliamentary  or 
munkapal  election.  By  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  68,  {  7,  the  name  and  place 
of  abode  of  a  manager  of  a  theatre  are  to  be  printed  on  every  play-bill 
announcing  a  representation  at  <«uch  theatre.  Offences  against 
decency  by  the  press  are  provided  for  by  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  83;  25  &  26 
Vict,  c  xoi.  f  251  (for  Scotland),  and  2  &  3  Vict,  c  47,  §  54  (lor  the 
metropolis).  The  importation  of  obscene  Cterature  mto  the  United 
Kingdom  u  forbidden  by  39  &  40  Vict,  c  36.  {  42.  By  the  Larceny 
Act  1861,  any  person  who  prints  or  publishes  an  aulvertisement 
offering  a  rewurl  for  the  return  of  stolen  goods  without  questions 
asked  is  subject  to  a  penalty  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  (  102).  This  penalty 
cannot,  however,  be  sued  for  without  the  sanction  of  the  attomey- 
general  or  solicitor-general  of  England  or  Ireland  (33  ft  ^  Vict.  c.  65). 
The  advertisement  in  the  United  Kingdom  01  foreign  or  illegal 
fetteries  is  prohibited  by  6  &  7  \S^11.  IV.  c  66,  betting  advertisements 
by  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  119,  i  7,  and  37  Vict.  c.  15. 

The  right  of  an  author  or  publisher  to  the  full  profits  of  his  under- 
taking was  at  one  time  restricted  by  the  Copyright  Act  of  Anne 
(8  Anne,  c.  19.  §  4),  by  which  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other 
authorities  were  empowered  to  lower  the  price  of  a  book  upon  com- 
plaint that  the  price  was  unreasonable.  'The  only  restriction  of 
the  kind  now  existing  is  the  obligation  of  deliverine  (without  reciuest) 
to  the  British  Museum  a  copy  of  any  work  published  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  delivering  (on  request)  copies  for  the  use 
of  the  university  libraries  at  Oxford  and  Cambndffe,  the  library  ot 
the  faculty  of  advocates  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  library  of  Trinity 
CoOege.  Dublin  (5  &  6  Vict.  c.  45.  &S  6-10). 

Sc^iand. — Printing  became,  as  in  England,  a  royal  monopoly. 
The  cKlusive  right  of  printing  was  granted  by  James  IV.  to  Walter 
Chepman,  who  printed  the  first  book  in  Scotland.  The  monopoly 
of  printing  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament  was  granted  by  James  V. 
to  the  printer  chosen  by  the  clerk  register  and  specially  licensed  by 
the  long  (I540>  c.  I2;|r).  Printers  are  forbidden  by  1551.  c.  27.  to 
print,  metntf  in  Latin  or  English,  without  licence  from  ordinaries 
depoteid  in  that  behalf  by  the  Crown.  No  book  treating  of  religion 
or  of  the  kirk  was  to  be  printed  without  a  licence  from  the  general 
assembly  (1646,  c  164),  or  of  the  kingdom  without  a  licence  from 
one  ci  the  judges  or  the  secretary  (c.  165).  The  council  were 
empowered  to  prohibit  presses  at  their  discretion  by  the  order  of 
the  30th  of  March  1655.  The  importation  of  "  famous  "  books  and 
libeb  in  defence  of  the  pope  was  prohibited  by  1581,  c.  106.    Press 

*The  monopoly  of  the  king's  printer  does  not  extend  to  any 
tTanslation  other  than  the  Authonzed  Version,  and  not  to  that  if 
it  be  accompanied  by  new  notes  or  marginal  reaidings. 


offences  were  treated  with  the  utmost  severity.  By  1585,  c.  i.  the 
authbr  oi  a  libellous  writing  against  the  king  was  punishable  with 
death.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  rince  the  union  the  press 
of  Scotland  has  enjoyed  no  less  liberty  than  that  of  England. 

In  the  case  of  Bibles,  Oki  and  New  Testaments,  Psalm  Books, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms  a  licence  for  printing  is  still  required.  The 
licensing  authority  is  the  lord  advocate,  but  all  proposed  publications 
are  submitted  for  approval  to  the  body  officially  known  as  "  His 
Majesty's  sole  and  only  Master  Printers  in  Scotland."  consisting 
of  the  lord  advocate,  the  solicitor-general,  the  moderator  of  the 
seneral  assembly,  and  four  other  members.  A  licence  is  also  required 
tor  printing  acts  of  pariiament;  but  a  eeneral  licence  granted  in  1848 
to  a  firm  oiprintors  in  Edinburgh  is  still  operative,  and  their  publica- 
tions are  not  submitted  for  approval.  As  its  work  is  pracJcally 
confined  to  Bibles  and  the  other  religious  publications  enumerated, 
the  above-mentioned  body  commonly  receives  the  name  of  the  Bible 
Board. 

Ireland.— By  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act  1882  (45  &  46  Vict. 
c.  25),  the  lord-lieutenant  was  empowered  to  order  the  seizure  of 
any  newspaper  appearing  to  contain  matter  inciting  to  the  commis- 
aon  of  treason  or  of  any  act  of  violence  or  intimidation  (fi  13).  He 
may  also  by  warrant  direct  the  search  for  and  seizure  of  any  papers 
or  documents  suspected  to  be  used  or  to  be  intended  to  be  usedfor 
the  purpose  of  or  in  connexion  with  any  secret  society  existing  for 
criminal  purposes  ((  14). 

The  BrUish  Dominions. — In  the  British  colonies  the  press  is  as 
free  as  it  b  in  England.  Each  colony  has  its  special  legislation  on 
the  subject  for  police  and  revenue  purposes.     Where  there  b  a 


tnalty  ot  five  years'  penal  servitude  upon  any  person  printing  a 
ipy  of  any  proclamation,  order,  or  regulation  which  falsely  purports 
to  have  been  printed  by  the  government  printer,  or  to  be  printed 
under  the  authority  of  the  legislature  01  any  British  colony  or 
possession.  The  act  b,  however,  subject  to  any  law  made  by  the 
colonial  legislature. 

India. — During  the  governor-generalship  of  Lord  Lytton  was 
passed  the  "  Act  for  the  better  control  of  publications  in  Oriental 
languages,"  Act  ix.  of  1878.  (i)  By  this  act  copies  of  newspapers 
published  out  of  British  India  were  liable  to  forfeiture  and  sebure 
by  warrant  throughout  the  whole  of  British  Iildia  if  the  papers 
contained  any  words,  signs  or  vbible  representations  likely  to  excite 
disaffection  to  the  government  established  by  law  in  Britbh  India, 
or  antipathy  between  any  persons  of  different  races,  castes,  religions 
or  sects  in  British  India.  The  governor-general  might  by  notifica- 
tion in  the  Gazette  of  It^dia,  exclude  newspapers,  books,  Sdc.,  from 
British  India.  (2)  In  places  to  which  the  act  was  extended  by  order 
of  the  governor-general  in  council  a  magistrate  might  rcqmre  the 

Srinter  and  publisher  of  a  newspaper  to  enter  into  a  bond,  with  a 
cposit,  not  to  publish  a  newspaper  containing  "  any  words,  signs." 
&c.  (as  in  I ),  or  to  use  or  attempt  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  extortion 
or  threat.  The  consequences  of  offending  were  forfeiture  of  the 
deposit,  papers,  press,  &c.  Books  used  for  the  illegal  purposes  above 
mentioned  were  subject  to  forfeiture,  but  no  bond  or  deposit  was 
required  previous  to  publication  of  books,  as  in  the  case  of  new»> 

This  act,  which  remained  in  force  until  19 10,  was  found,  owing 
principally  to  the  restriction  of  its  operation  to  newspapers  publi^ea 
in  the  vernacular,  to  be  ineffective  in  coping  with  the  spread  of  news 
sheets  exciting  disaffection  amongst  the  natives  towards  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  It  was  consequently  repealed  and  replaced  by  an 
act  of  February  1910,  whkh  applies  to  all  newsp^aipers  publidied  after 
the  act.  The  deposit  requiring  to  be  made  is  now  obligatory  on  all 
new  printing-presses,  whether  issuing  a  newspaper  or  not,  and 
independently  of  the  deposit  on  the  newsp»per.  The  requirement 
of  a  formal  bond  has  been  abolished.  There  are  proviskms  for 
forfeiture  of  the  depo«t  and  confiscation  of  the  press  on  repetition 
of  the  offence.  The  1910  act  gives  power  to  the  authorities  to  open 
postal  packets,  other  than  letters,  suspected  of  containing  seditious 
matter,  and  requires  the  printer  of  a  newspaper  to  deposit  with  the 
government  two  copies  01  each  issue  at  the  time  of  publication.  It 
includes  a  long  list  of  offences  incitement  to  which  is  punishable 
under  the  act,  and  in  giving  power  to  stop  a  seditious  newspaper 
after  conviction,  and  in  fixing  responsibility  on  the  actual  printers 
of  seditious  matter,  has  considerably  strengthened  the  power  of 
the  law. 

Efypt.— The  press  b  subject  to  a  spedal  law  (The  Press  Law  of 
x88i)  and  to  certain  articles  of  the  penal  code  which  define  press 
offences  and  prescribe  penalties  (both  fine  and  imprisonment)  for 
them.  Owine  to  the  capitulations,  which  are  in  force  in  Egypt  as 
part  of  the  Ottonun  EmfHre,  the  penal  code  cannot  be  applied  to 
torei^  subjects,  and  its  application  had  not  (up  to  1910)  bran  found 
sufficient  to  repress  abuses.  The  probable  result  of  strengthening 
the  law  would  be  that  conductors  of  native  papers  desirous  ot 
indulging  in  violent  language  or  sedition  would  engage  a  foreign 
subject  as  nominal  proprietor  or  editor  and  thereby  escape  local 
jurisdiction.  The  Press  Law  of  1881  b  a  more  powerful  instrument 
than  the  penal  code,  inasmuch  as  there  are  decbions  of  the  mixed 
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tribunals  that  that  lav  b,  in  principle,  applicable  to  foreigners. 
By  this  law  registration  o(  newspapers  is  obligatory,  and  the  govern- 
ment  has  power  of  control,  denned  in  art.  13  as  follows:  "In  the 
interests  of  public  order,  of  religion  or  of  morality,  every  newspaper 
or  periodical  can  be  suspended  or  suppressed  by  order  of  the  minister 
of  the  interior  after  two  warnings,  or,  without  previous  warning, 
by  a  decision  of  the  council  of  ministers.  Eadr  warning  may  be 
accompanied  by  a  fine  of  from  ££5  to  ££20."  If  a  newspaper  or 
periodical  which  has  been  supprnsed  continues  to  appear,  the 
responsible  parties  can  be  fined,  and  the  printing-press  which  issues 
the  suppressed  publication  can  be  closed  by  order  of  the  minister 
of  the  mterior.  The  closure  or  seizure  of  the  printing-press  would, 
however,  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner  require  the  co-operation  of  bis 
consul. 

This  law  was  from  about  1900  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  Owing 
to  the  excesses  of  the  Arabic  newspapers  the  law  was  revived  in  the 
eariy  part  of  1909,  but  was  applied  with  great  moderation.  During 
the  year  two  native  papers  were  warned  and  one  was  suppressed. 
The  tribunals  remained  alone  competent  to<inflict  any  penalty  (apart 
from  suppression  and  seizure  of  the  printing-press)  more  severe  than 
a  fine  01  ££20,  and  in  190Q  under  tne  penal  code  the  editor  of  one 
native  paper  was  sentenoM  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  the  editor 
of  anotner  to  three  months'  imprisonment.  (See  Sir  £ldon  Gorst's 
reporu  on  Egypt  for  1908  and  1909,  specially  ^ypl  No.  /,  igog, 
pp.  3-5) 

The  United  States.— The  first  constitutions  of  Pennsylvania.  Dela- 
ware, Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  enacted  in  1776.  are  interesting 
as  containing  the  earliest  declarations  of  any  legislative  authority 
in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  same  principle  was  after- 
wards adopted  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  acta 
of  Congress  dealing  with  the  press  are  not  numerous,  as  each  state 
has  for  the  most  part  its  own  legislation  on  the  subject,  dealing 
generally  with,' among  other  matters,  the  registration  of  newspapers, 
the  monopoly  of  the  state  printer,  and  the  rieht  of  giving  the  truth 
in  evidence  in  defence  to  proceedings  for  libel.  The  act  of  the  i8th 
of  August  1856  forbids  diplomatic  or  consular  officers  of  the  United 
States  to  correspond  with  any  foreign  newspaper  in  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  a  foreign  state.  The  act  of  the  3rd  of  March  187^  prohibits 
the  printing  and  circulation  of  obscene  literature.  Legislation  by 
Congress  has  provided  that  all  printing  (unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  uw)  for  tne  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
executi\«  and  judicial  departments,  shall  be  done  by  the  govern- 
ment printer. 

Austria^Huneary. — In  the  Austrian  Empire,  which  from  1804  to 
1867  embraced  Hungary  also,  the  press  laws  under  Mettemich's 
r^me  were  extremely  severe.  By  the  penal  code  of  1808  all 
pnnting  had  to  be  licensed,  under  heavy  penalties,  and  in  18 10  two 
censors  were  appointed.  I n  short,  the  press  had  no  shadow  of  liberty. 
During  the  revolution  of  1848-1849  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  was  established,  but  the  censorship  was  restored  in  1853  and 
not  abolished  until  1863.  The  actual  press  laws  of  Austria 'are  based 
on  the  press  law  of  the  17th  of  December  1862  as  modified  by  later 
supplementary  enactments.  In  principle  the  freedom  of  the  press 
was  secured  by  art.  13  of  the  constitution  of  the  21st  of  December 
1867.  In  practice,  however,  it  was  still  restricted  by  the  obligation 
on  newspaper  proprietors  to  deposit  "  caution  money  "  (Kautions- 
tuang)  with  the  authorities,  and  the  retention  of  the  eovemment 
stamp  on  newspaoers.  The  caution  money  was  abolished  by  a  press 
law  of  the  9th  ot  July  1894,  and  the  stamp  by  that  of  the  37th  of 
December  1899.  The  police,  however,  still  have  the  right,  either 
on  their  own  initiative  or  under  the  instructions  of  the  public 
prosecutor  f<^'— *— — ^-"^  "provisionally"  to  confiscate  printed 
matter  wh  1  offends  against  the  terms  of  the  press 

law  or  is  c  ic  interest.    The  public  prosecutor  has, 

within  eig  ^  jj  v  ^,  u  j  k''-^'  i  >^  'ius  action  in  court,  either  by  proceeding 
against  th  -<;  rrs[W3Ti3ibk  Nr  the  publication,  or  by  proving  the 

Cjblished  rimttcr  is  offcn  Ive  and  ought  to  be  suppressed.  ^  This 
tter  "objective^"  proci^lnre  {objektives  Verfakren)  is  peculiar  to 
Austria  and  obviou^y  pLi  >  1  vast  powers  of  control  in  the  hands 
of  the  autboiriti»^  In  i'^'2  the  government  introduced  a  bill 
sreativ  mrtdifying  these  anii  other  provisions  of  the  press  law  in  a 
fibers!  sen'^\  but  ihe  bill  ia^  postponed  to  more  urgpnt  matirrs. 

In  Hun^L-try  the  liberty  nfthe  press  was  ?ccurE?d  by  An.  18  of 
the  consti'i  li.ri  ot  i?>ji><.  ulich  was  restored  In  i&iy-;.    Ufnlsr  this 

the  censot^lup  wjn  aL-i-I j;  but,  in  addition  to  provlaio-i  ;or  the 

cases  of  libel,  incitement  to  violence  and  crime.  &c.,  the  '  mr  also 
provided  penalties  for  certain  political  press  '  fTcncci  {(^  *•  ))•  <•«• 
attacks  on  the  king  or  members  of  his  family,  incitenicnis  t<  >  [a)  the 
dissolution  of  the  territorial  unity  of  the  state  or  of  the  U  nastic 
link  with  Austria;  (6)  the  forcible  alteration  of  the  rf?r^'    ution; 

ic)  disobedience  to  lawful  authorities;  (rf)  ■       '  crime. 

*ress  offences  are  tried  by  special  jury  courts     '       ••  -iminal 

Code  of  1878  (^i  170-174)  further  offences  were  made  subject  to 
penalty,  including  "  direct  incitement  of  one  class  of  the  popu- 
lation, one  nationality  or  religious  denomination  to  hatred  of 
another,"  instigation  against  the  constitution  and  pariiament,  and 
glorification  m  any  one  who  has  suffered  punishment  for  such 
offences.  "  Direct  incitement "  (i  172),  was  subsequently  inter- 
prated  by  the  curia  to  mean  "  any  spoken  or  written  word  .   .    . 


whkh  is  capable   of   producing   in   another   hatred 
nationality,  ac."- 

The  result  of  these  provisions  has  been  that  liberty  of  the  pjcesa 
has  existed  in  practice  only  for  the  Magyars,  constant  prosecutiotts 
having  been  directed  against  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  pubfica- 
tions  givinff  voice  to  the  grievances  of  the  other  Hungarian  races, 
conviction  oeing  all  but  inevitable  owing  to  the  special  juries  (doe 
to  the  high  property  qualification)  being  almost  exclusively  composed 
of  members  of  the  dominant  race. 

In  Transylvania,  where  the  old  stringent  Austrian  press  law  of 
1852  is  still  in  force,  the  public  prosecutor  has  discretionary  powers 
to  confiscate  obnoxious  literature,  powers  freely  used  against  the 
Rumanian  press.  (See  R.  W.  Seton  Watson,  Racial  PfobUmu  in 
Hungary^  London,  1908,  pp.  293  sqo.) 

Bdfitim.—\t  was  the  prosecution  of  political  writers  by  the  Dutch 
government  that  directly  led  to  the  independence  of  Belgium  in 
1830.  By  the  Belgian  constitution  of  the  7th  of  February  1831.  art. 
18,  it  u  declared  that  the  press  u  free,  that  censorship  shall  never 
ag4in  be  established,  that  sureties  cannot  be  exacted  from  wricers. 
editors  or  printers,  and  that  when  the  author  is  known  and  domiciled 
in  Belgium  the  printer  or  bookseller  cannot  be  prosecuted.  By 
art.  98  press  offences  are  to  be  tried  by  jury.  The  penal  law  of  the 
press  is  contained  in  the  decree  of  tne  20th  of  July  1831.  made 
perpetual  in  18^3.  By  this  law  it  b  made  an  offence,  apart  from 
the  penal  code,  (i)  to  incite  to  the  commission  of  a  crime  by  placards 
or  printed  writings  in  a  public  meeting;  (2)  to  attack  the  obligatory 
force  of  the  laws,  or  to  incite  to  disobedience  of  them ;  (3)  to  attack 
the  constitutional  authority  or  inviolability  of  the  king,  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  dynasty,  or  the  authority  and  n^ts 
of  the  chambers.  Every  copy  of  a  journal  must  bear  the  name  of 
the  printer  and  the  indication  of  his  domicile  in  Bdgium.  Proceed- 
ings for  offences  against  the  law  mus^  be  taken  in  some  cases  within 
three  months,  in  others  within  a  year. 

Denmark. — Press  offences  were  at'  one  time  punished  with  great 
severity.  By  the  code  of  Christian  V.  (1683}  libel  was  punished  with 
infamy  and  hard  labour  for  life,  and,  if  against  a  magistrate,  with 
death.  Censorship  was  abolished  and  the  press  declared  free  by 
art.  86  of  the  constitution  granted'  by  Frederick  VII.  on  the  Sth  of 
Tune  1849  and  confirmed  by  Christian  IX.  in  1866.  Art.  81 
forbids  the  search  for  or  seizure  of  printed  matter  in  a  dwelling-house, 
unless  after  judicial  proceedings. 

France. — ^The  ^vemment  b^an  early  to  impose  stringent  cestric- 
tions  upon  printing.  An  edict  of  Henry  II.  in  1559  macw  it  punish- 
able with  death  to  print  without  authority.  The  university  of  Paris 
originally  claimed  the  right  of  licensing  new  theological  works,  a 
jurisdiction  vested  in  the  Crown  by  an  ordinance  of  2566. 
Offences  against  religion  were  severely  punished  by  the  secular 
authorities.  Thus  the  pariiament  of  Toulouse  sent  Vanini  to 
the  suke  in  1619  for  the  crime  of  publishing  a  heretical  work. 
A  few  years  later,  in  1626,  Cardinal  Richelieu  dedared  it  a 
capital  offence  to  publish  a  work  against  rdigion  or  the  state. 
In  1723  appeared  a  regulation  forbidding  any  but  licensed 
booksiellers  to  deal  in  books.  Many  later  regulations  were 
directed  against  unlicensed  presses,  the  employment  of  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  workmen,  &c.  At  the  Revolution  all 
these  restrictions  were  abolished,  and  the  Assembly  declared  it 
to  be  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  print  and  publish  his  opinions. 
This  new  liMrty  quickly  needed  a  check,  which  was  attempted  as 
early  as  1791.  but  no  effectual  restraint  was  imposed  until  the  Uw 
of  the  5th  of  February  1810  established  a  direction  of  the  press. 
The  charter  of  Louis  XVI II.  in  1814  gave  liberty  to  the  press  in 
express  terms,  but  restrictions  soon  followed.  In  1819  a  system 
of  sureties  {cautiannements)  replaced  the  censorship.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  1830  was  caused  by,  inter  alia,  one  of  the  ordinances  of  St 
Cloud  (July  25,  1830)  for  suspension  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Restrictions  on  the  liberty  were  removed  for  the  time  in  1830  and 
1852.  only  to  be  succeeded  as  usual  by  the  press  laws  of  1835  and 
1852.  During  the  Second  Empire  government  prosccutibns  for  libel 
were  used  as  a  powerful  engine  against  the  press.  The  proceedings 
against'  Montaliembert  in  1858  are  a  welt-known  instance.  Between 
18^8  and  1866  many  newspapers  were  suppressed  by  proclanaation. 
With  the  republic  lioerty  of  the  press  was  completely  re-established. 
A  decree  of  the  27th  of  October  1870  submitted  press  offences  to  trial 
by  jury.*  The  law  of  the  29th  of  July  1881.  by  which  the  French 
press  is  now  regulated,  begins  by  asserting  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  of  booksdltng.  The  prinapal  limitations  of  this  liberty  are 
the  prohibition  to  publish  criminal  proceedings  before  hearing  in 
public,  or  lists  of  suDscriptions  for  inaemnifying  an  accused  person, 
and  the  power  of  forbklding  the  entrance  of  foreign  newspapers  under 
certain  circumstances.  Tne  qrder  of  responsibility  for  printed 
matter  is  (i)  the  manager  or  editoc.  (2)  the  author.  (3)  the  printer. 
(4)  the  vender  or  distributor.  The  pnnter  and  the  vender,  however, 
can  only  be  punished  for  acts  not  falling  within  their  proper  functions. 
Proceedings  for  breaches  of  the  law  must  be  taken  within  three 
months.  As  to  taxation,  the  decree  of  the  sth  pf  September  1870 
abolished  the  sump  duty  upon  newspapers,  but  it  is  still  imposed 


*  See  Dalloz,-  Jurisprudence  gjhUrale,  s.v.  "  Presse  " 
alpkabitiques  (1845-1877),  s.v.  "  Presse." 
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Qpon  public  notices  doiffidus)  other  than  those  of  public  authorities. 
None  but  the  notices  of  public  authorities  may  be  printed  on  white 

Ctrmany. — Cenaorahip  was  introduced  by  the  diet  of  Spires  in 
1539.  From  that  time  till  1848  there  were  numerous  restrictions 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press.  One  of  the  most  important  'was  a 
resolution  of  the  diet  01  the  German  confederation,  passed  on  the 
30th  o€  September  1819  as  a  sequel  to  the  Carlsbad  decrees  (^.9.), 
by  which  newspapers  were  subject  to  licence  and  police  supervision 
in  eadi  state.  Liberty  dates,  as  in  Austria  and  Italy,  from  1848. 
Soon  after  that  year,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  establish  press 
laws  in  most  of  the  German  states,  as  in  Bavaria  in  1850,  Prussia  and 
Baden  in  1 851 .  Since  the  establishment  of  the  new  empire  censorship 
has  disappeared.  By  art.  74  of  the  constitution  of  the  empire  (1871; 
every  ocfe  attacking  the  empire  or  its  officers  through  the  press  is 
liable  to 'punishment  in  his  own  state.  By  art.  4  the  laws  relating 
to  the  TKCss  are  under  imperial  and  not  local  control.  The  press 
taw  of  the  7th  of  May  1874  is  therefore  in  force  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  At  ita  beginning  it  affirms  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Its 
mam  provisions  are  these:  The  name  and  address  of  tne  printer 
must  appear  on  all  printed  matter.  Newspapers  and  periodicals 
must  in  addition  bear  the  name  of  some  one  person,  domiciled  in 
the  empire,  as  responsible  editor,  and  a  copy  of  every  number  must 
be  deposited  with  the  police  authorities  of  the  district  in  which  it 
is  published.  Foreign  periodicals  may  be  excluded  by  proclamation 
of  the  Imperial  chancellor  for  two  years,  if  twice  witnin  the  year 
they  have  been  guilty  of  certain  offences  against  the  penal  code. 
Criminal  pRxreedings  are  not  to  be  reported  while  still  subjudice. 
Tlie  order  of  responsibility  for  offences  is  the  same  as  in  France. 
Proceedings  must  be  taken  within  six  months.  In  certain  cases 
printed  matter  may  be  seized  without  the  order  of  a  court.  This 
may  take  place  where  (i)  the  publication  does  not  bear  the  name  of 

Sinter  or  editor,  (2)  military  secrets  are  revealed  in  time  of  war, 
)  justice  would  be  defeated  by  the  publication  not  being  immedi- 
atdy  seised.  A  judicial  tribunal  is  to  decide  at  once  upon  the  legality 
of  tne  seizure.  The  press  law  is  not  to  affect  regulations  made  in 
time  off  war  or  internal  disturbance.  A  temporary  law  passed  in 
1878  gave  the  police  large  powers  in  the  case  of  socialistic  publica- 
tions. Only  offences  involving  heavy  penalties  are  tried  by  jury. 
The  proposal  of  the  Reichstag  that  all  press  offences  should  be  so 
tried  was  rejected  by  the  governments,  except  as  regards  those  states 
(Bavaria.  WOrttembetg,  Baden,  Oldenburg)  where  this  principle 
was  already  in  force. 

Creectf.— Under  King  Otto  censorship  was  exercised  up  to  1844. 
By  the  constitution  of  the  18th  of  March  1844  every  one  may 
pablish  his  thoughts  by  means  of  the  press,  observing  the  laws  of 
the  state.  The  press  is  free,  and  censorship  (XoyoKpivla)  is  not 
permitted.  Responnble  editors,  publishers  and  printers  of  news- 
papers are  not  required  to  deposit  money  on  the  ground  of  surety. 
Publishers  of  newspapers  must  be  Greek  citizens  (art.  10).  The 
legislature  may  exclude  reporters  from  its  sittings  in  certain  cases 
(art.  48).  Prns  offences  are  to  be'tried  by  jury,  except  when  they 
deal  only  with  private  life  (art.  92)* 

Htfttsm.'^The  press  haa  been  Tree  rince  the  existence  of  the 
present  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  whk:h  dates  from  1815. 
Liberty  of  the  press  is  expressly  secured  by  art.  8  of  the  constitu- 
tion 01  1848.  By  art.  286  of  the  penal  code  seditious  books  and 
newmapera  may  he  seized.  By  art.  283  of  the  same  code  and  by  a 
foyal  decree  of  the  25th  of  January  1814  the  name  of  the  printef 
must  appear  upon  newspapers.    Press  offences  are  not  tried  by 

Italy. — By  art.  37  of  the  political  code  of  Sardinia,  granted  by 
Charles  Albert  on  the  4th  oif  March  1848,  and  still  in  force,  the 
press  is  free,  but  abuses  of  the  liberty  are  restrained  by  law.  The 
present  press  law  of  Italy  is  contained  in  the  law  of  the  26th  of 
March  1848,  as  altered  by  later  enactments.  Everything  printed 
in  typographical  characters,  or  by  lithography  or  any  similar  means, 
must  indicate  the  place  and  the  date  of  printing  and  the  name  of 
the  printer.  A  copy  of  everything  printed  must  be  deposited  with 
certain  officials  and  at  certain  libraries.  Before  the  publication  of 
any  newspaper  or  periodical,  notice  of  the  intended  publication 
must  be  nven  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  internal 
affairs,  "nie  notice  must  contain  (i)  a  declaration  of  the  legal 
qualification  of  the  person  intending  to  publish,  whether  as  pro- 
prietor or  editoTp  (2)  the  nature  of  the  publication,  and  (3)  the  name 
and  residence  of  the  responsible  editor.  Every  newspaper  b  bound 
to  insert  gratuitously  a  contradiction  or  explanation  of  any  charge 
made  against  a  person  in  its  columns.  For  contravention  of  these 
and  other  regulations  there  is  a  statutory  penalty  not  exceeding 
1000  lire  (i4o).  The  publication  of  a  newspaper  may  be  suspended 
until  the  payment  of  a  fine.  The  publication  of  parliamentary 
debates  is  permitted.  Press  offences  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve. 
By  a  law  of  the  ixth  of  May  1877  '^  **  forbidden  to  publish  any 
iiuiication  of  the  way  in  whioi  individual  judges  or  jurors  voted  in 
their  deliberations. 

Norway. — ^The  liberty  of  the  press  is  secured  by  art.  1 00  of  the 
constitutioa  of  1814.  No  one  can  be  punished  for  any  writing 
unless  be,  or  some  one  by  his  instigation,  offend  against  the  state, 
law.  rdigion  or  decency,  or  make  infamous  accusations  against 
any  one.   Criticism  of  the  govemmoit  is  expressly  permitted. 


OUoman  Empire.— By  art.  12  of  the  constitution  of  the  23rd  of 
December  1876  the  press  was  recognized  as  free,  subject  to  the 
limits  imposed  by  law.  The  constitution  was,  however,  "  sus- 
pended," and  a  rigorous  censorship  was  enforced,  under  the  direction 
of  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  II.,  until  the  revolution  of  1908. 

Portugal. — It  is  stated  by  Braga  and  others  that  a  free  press 
existed  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  that  Gil 
Vicente  (d.  1536)  was  the  last  writer  whp  dared  to  express  his 
thoughts  freely.     At  a  later  period  Bocage  was  imprisoned  for 
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to  the  authorities.  Boards  of  censorship 
Real  mesa  censoria,"  or  the  "  Mesa  do 
desembargo  do  pago,"  assumed  to  license  publications.  Liberty 
of  the  press  was,  however,  finally  secured,  and  censorship  limited, 
by  art.  7  of  the  constitution  granted  by  John  VI.  in  1821.  By 
art.  8  a  special  tribunal  was  constituted  in  both  Portugal  and 
Brazil  to  protect  the  liberty  of  printing.  The  censorship  was  con- 
fined to  that  exercised  by  the  bishops  over  theological  or  dogmatic 
works.  The  debates  in  tne  legislature  and  proceedings  in  the  courts 
of  justice  are  not  senerally  reported. 

Rumania. — By  the  constitution  of  the  30th  of  June  1866,  art.  5, 
Rumanians  enjoy  liberty  of  the  press.  By  art.  24  the  constitution 
guarantees  to  all  the  liberty  of  communicating  and  publishing  ideas 
throueh  the  press,  every  one  being  liable  for  abuse  in  cases  deter- 
minea  by  the  penal  code.  Press  offences  are  to  be  tried  by  jury. 
Censorship  b  abolished,  and  b  never  to  be  re-established.  No 
previous  authorization  b  necessary  for  the  publication  of  newspapers. 
No  sureties  are  to  be  demanded  from  journalists,  writers,  editors 
or  printers.  The  press  is  not  to  be  subjected  to  regulation  of  ad- 
vertisements. No  newspaper  or  publication  is  to  be  suspended  or 
suppressed.  Every  author  is  responsible  for  his  writings;  m  default 
of  tne  author,  the  manager  or  editor  is  responsible.  Every  news- 
paper must  have  a  responsible  manager  in  the  possession  of  dvll 
and  political  rights. 

Russia. — The  position  of  the  Russian  press  generally  was,  previously 
to  the  revolution  of  1905,  regulated  by  a  law  of  the  6th  of  April  186^ 
The  effect  of  that  law  was  to  exempt  from  preventive  censorship  (if 
published  in  St  Petersburg  or  Moscow)  all  newspapers,  periodicals 
and  original  works  and  translations  not  exceeding  a  certain  number 
of  pages,  and  (wherever  published)  all  govemhient  publications, 
matter  printed  by  academies,  universities  and  scientific  bodies, 
and  maps,  plans,  and  charts.  Everything  printed  and  published 
that  did  not  fall  within  any  of  these  categories  had.  before  issue 
to  the  public,  to  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  goveminent 
censors  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  The  minister 
of  the  interior  had  power  to  dbpense  with  the  preventive  censorship 
in  the  case  of  provincial  newspapers  and  pcriodicaU.  In  St  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  the  perioaical  press  was  subject  to  corrective 
censorship  for  infrineement  of  the  numerous  restrictive  regulations 
contained  in  the  code,  and  supplemented  at  times  by  secret  instruc- 
tions from  the  minuter  of  the  interior  to  editors  and  publbhers. 
Apart  from  the  code,  the  sustained  dbplay  of  a  spirit  hostile  to  the 
government  rendered  the  publisher  of  a  periodical  Ibble  to  punish- 
ment.  The  penalties  established  by  the  law  of  1865  for  offences 
asainst  the  press  relations  consbted  in  the  infliction  of  a  series 
of  warnings  published  in  the  Official  Casette.  A  first  warning 
merely  enjoined  more  care  for  the  future  t  a  second  was  followed  by 
suspension  for  a  certain  period,  sometimes  by  a  prohibition  to  insert 
advertisements;  a  third  by  suppression,  and  perhaps  prosecution  of 
the  offending  conductor.  By  Imperial  ukaz  of  the  2nd  of  June  1872 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial^  tribunals  over  press  offences  was 
practically  transferred  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  except  in  the 
case  of  violation  of  private  rights,  as  by  libel.  The  law  of  1865  was 
modified  in  1874  by  a  regulation  to  the  effect  that  all  publications 
appearing  at  longer  intervab  than  one  week  should  be  submitted 
to  the  central  board  of  censors.-  Thb  applied  to  all  periodicab  that 
had  been  formerly  published  without  preventive  censorship.  By  a 
ukaz  issued  in  1881  a  committee  of  four  members  was  entrusted  with 
the  decision  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  press  submitted  to  it  by 
the  minuter  of  the  interior.  The  strictest  supervision  was  exercised 
over  the  foreijgn  press,  periodical  and  otherwise.  None  but  a  few 
privileged  individuals,  such  as  members  of  the  royal  family,  foreign 
diplomatists,  and  editors  of  newspapers  in  the  capital,  might  receive 
foreign  publications  free  of  censorship.  The  censorship  consisted 
in  blackening  out,  and  sometimes  in  the  exdsion.  of  whole  columns 
and  sheets  <m  publications  that  might  be  deemed  pernicious.  Only 
«uch  periodicals  as  were  placed  on  a  list  approved  by  the  board  of 
censors  were  allowed  to  be  received  through  the  post  office  by  non- 
privileged  peraojis.  Telegraphic  messages  to  newspapers  were 
subject  to  strict  censonhip.  The  Russian  telegraphic  press  agency 
b  under  official  management. 

Full  liberty  of  the  press  was  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  ukaz  of 
the  17th  of  (Jctober  1905,  and  though  no  special  leeislation  followed 
Ijie  censorship  was  for  a  time  de  facto  abolished,  with  the  progress 
of  the  reaction,  however,  the  old  conditions  were  to  a  certain  extent 
re-established.  In  St  Petersburg,  for  instance,  the  newnnpeni  were 
in  1909  aB:ain  under  the  absolute  jurisdiction  of  chief  of  police  and 
woe  forbidden  to  publish  any  reference  to  members  of  the  Imperial 
family  or  to  the  affairs  of  Poland  (except  official  notices).  In  1^ 
as  many  as  73  newspapers  and  periudicsus  were  suppressed,  of  which 
38  were  in  St  Petersburg  alone. 
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Spain. — There  was  probably  no  country  where  restrictions  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press  were  at  one  time  more  stringent  than  in  Spain. 
From  the  first  use  of  priming  up  to  1521  censorship  was  exercised 
by  the  Crown;  after  that  date  tne  Inquisition  began  to  assume  the 
nght,  and  continued  to  do  so  up  to  its  suppression  in  x8o8.  In 
1558  Philip  II.  denounced  the  penalty  of  death  against  even  the 
possessor  of  a  book  upon  the  Index  exj^rgatorius  of  the  Inquisition. 
Some  of  the  greatest  names  in  Spanish  literature  were  sufferers: 
Cascillejo.  Mendoza.  Mariana  and  Quevedo  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  Inquisition:  Luis  Ponce  de  Leon  was  imprisoned  for  his 
translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  last  Index  appeared  in 
1790.^  In  i8ia  the  constitution  promulgated  by  the  nraeney  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  provided  by  art.  ^71  that  all  Spaniards 
should  have  liberty  to  write,  print  and  publish  their  political  ideas 
without  any  necessity  for  licence,  examination  or  approbation  pre- 
vbus  to  publication,. subject  to  the  restrictidns  imposed  by  law. 
Art.  13  of  the  constitution  of  the  30th  of  June  1876,  promul- 
gated on  the  accession  of  Alphonso  XII.,  practically  re-enacts  this 
provision. 

5ttW(iefi.— The  press  law  of  the  i6th  9f  J\i\y  i8i3  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  df  Sweden.  It  is  an  expansion  of  art.  86  of  the 
constitution  of  the  6th  of  June  1809.  Liberty  of  the  presB  is  declared 
to  be  the  privilege  of  every  Swede,  subject  to  prosecution  for  libellous 
writing.  Privileges  of  individuals  as  to  publication  are  abolished. 
The  title  and  place  of  publication  of  every  newspaper  or  periodical 
must  be  registered,  and  every  publication  must  bear  the  name  of 
the  printer  and  the  place  of  pnnting.  Press  offences  are  tried  by 
a  jury  of  nine,  chosen  respectively  by  the  prosecutor,  the  prisoner, 
and  tne  court.    The  verdict  of  two-thirds  of  the  jury  is  final. 

SwitMerland. — Liberty  of  the  press  is  secured  by  art.  45  of  the 
constitution  of  1848,  re-enacted  by  art.  55  of  the  constitution  of 
the  39th  of  May  1874.  Each  canton  has  its  own  laws  for  the  repres- 
sion of  abuse  of  the  liberty,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  federal 
council.  Th*  confederation  can  impose  penalties  on  libeb  direaed 
against  itself  or  its  officers. 

PRESTEIGN,  a  market  town,  urban  district,  and  assize  and 
county  town  of  Radnorshire,  Wales,  situated  on  the  Lug  amidst 
beautiful  scenery. '  Pop.  (1901),  1245-  Presteign  is  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway  running  north  from 
Titley  Junction  in  Herefordshire.  The  old-fashioned  town 
contains  the  fine  parish  church  of  St  Andrew,  dating  chiefly 
from  the  15th  century,  and  an  interesting  old  inn,  the  "  Radnor- 
shire Arms,"  once  the  residence  of  the  Bradshaw  family  in  the 
17th  century.  To  the  west  rises  the  Wardon,  a  wooded  hill  laid 
out  as  a  public  park.  Presteign  is  the  most  easterly  spot  on 
the  Welsh  border,  a  circumstance  that  is  noted  in  the  Cymric 
expression  to  mark  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  Principality — 
0  Tyddan  i  Uanandras  ("  from  St  Davids  to  Prest^gfa  "). 

Although  the  Welsh  name  of  Llanandras  is  said -to  denote  a 
foundation  by  St  Andras  ap  Rhun  ap  Brychah  in  the  stb 
century,  the  place  seems  to  have  been  an  obscure  hamlet  in  the 
lordship  of  Modynaldd  until  the  14th  century,  when  Bishop 
David  Martjm  of  St  Davids  0290-1328)  conferred  valuable 
market  privileges  upon  this  his 'native  place,  which  on  doubtful 
authority  is  said  to  derive  its  English  name  from  this  priest. 
In  1543  Presteign  was  named  as  the  meeting  place  of  the 
county  sessions  for  Radnorshire  in  conjunction  with  New 
Radnor,  and  it  has  ever  since  ranked  as  the  county  town. 
Although  an  andent  borough  by  prescription,  Presteign  was 
not  included  in  the  Radnor  parliamentary  district  until  the 
19th  century,  and  of  this  privilege  it  was  deprived  by  the 
Redistribution  Act  of  1885. 

PRESTBR  JOHN,  a  fabulous  medieval  Christian  monarch  of 
Asia.  The  history  of  Prester  John  no  doubt  originally  gathered 
round  some  nucleus  of  fact,  though  what  that  was  is  extrenfiely 
difficult  to  determine.  But  the  name  and  the  figure  which  it 
suggested  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  mind  of  Europe 
for  two  or  three  centuries  that  a  real  history  could  hardly  have  a 
stronger  claim  to  exposition.  Before  Prester  John  appears  upon 
the  scene  we  find  the  way  prepared  for  his  appearance  by  a 
kindred  fable,  which  entwined  itself  with  the  legends  about  him. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  appearance  at  Rome  (1123),  in  the 
pontificate  of  Calixtus  11.,  of  a  certain  Oriental  ecclesiastic, 
whom  one  account  styles  "  John,  the  patriarch  of  the  Indians," 
and  another  "  ^in  archbishop  of  India."  This  ecclesiastic  related 
wonderful  stoxies  of  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas  in  India,  and  of 
the  miracles  wrought  there  by  the  body  of  the  apostle,  including 
>  See  Tickoor,  HisL  of  Span.  LU.  L  42a  teq..  UL  366 
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the  distribution  of  the  sacramental  wafer  by  his  band  We 
cannot  regard  the  appearance  at  Rome  of  the  personage  who 
related  these  marveb  in  presence  of  the  pope  as  a  mere  popular 
fiction:  it  rests  on  two  authorities  apparently  independent  (one 
of  them  a  letter  from  Odo  of  Reims,  abbot  of  St  Remy  from 
1 1 18  to  1 1 51),  for  their  discrepancies  show  that  one  was  not 
copied  from  the  other,  though  in  the  principal  facts  they  agree. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  Prester  John  appears 
upon  the  scene,  in  the  character  of  a  Christian  conqueror  and 
potentate  who  combined  the  characters  of  priest  and  king,  and 
ruled  over  vast  dominions  in  the  Far  East.  This  idea  was  uni- 
versal in  Europe  from  about  the  middle  of  the  X2th  century 
to  the  end  of  the  ijlh  or  beginning  of  the  14th.  The  Asiatic 
story  then  died  away,  but  the  name  remained,  and  the  royal 
presbyter  was  now  assigned  a  locus  in  Ethiopia.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  from  a  very  early  date  the  title  was 
assigned  to  the  Abyssinian  king,  though  for  a  time  this  identifi- 
cation was  overshadowed  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic 
legend.  At  the  bottom  of  the  double  allocation  there  was,  no 
doubt,  that  confusion  of  Ethiopia  with  India  which  is  as  old  as 
Virgil  and  perhaps  older. 

The  first  mention  of  Prester  John  occurs  in  the  chronide  of 
Otto,  bishop  of  Freisingen.  This  writer  states  that  when  at 
the  papal  court  in  1145  he  met  with  the  bishop  of  Cabala  (Jibal 
in  Syria),  who  related  how  "  not  many  years  before  one  John, 
king'  and  priest  (rex  el  sacerdos),  who  dwelt  in  the  extreme 
Orient  beyond  Persia  and  Armenia,  and  was,  with  his  people, 
a  Christian  but  a  Nestorian,  had  made  war  against  the  brother 
kings  of  the  Persians  and  Mcdes,  who  were  called  Samiards 
(or  Sanjards),  and  captured  Ecbatana  their  capitaL  After 
this  victory  Presbyter  John— for  so  he  was  wont  to  be  styled— =- 
advanced  to  fight  for  the  Church  at  Jerusalem;  but  when  be 
arrived  at  the  Tigris  and  found  no  means  of  transport  for  his 
army,  he  turned  northward,  as  he  had  heard  that  the  river  in 
that  quarter  was  frozen  over  in  wmter-time.  After 'halting  on 
its  banks  for  some  years  in  expectation  of  a  frost  he  was  obliged 
to  return  4iome.  This  personage  was  said  to  be  of  the  andent 
race  of  the  Magi  mentioned  in  the  Go^)el,  to  tule  the  same 
nations  that  they  ruled,  and  to  have  such  wealth  that  he  used 
a  sceptre  of  solid  emerald.  Whatever  impression  was  made  by 
this  report,  or  by  other  rumours  of  the  event  on  which  it  was 
founded,  was  far  exceeded,  about  1165,  by  the  drculalion  of  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  Prester  John  to  the 
emperor  Manud.  This  letter,  professing  to  come  from 
"  Presbyter  Joannes,  by  the  power  and  virtue  of  (jod  and  of  the 
Lord  jesus  Christ,  Lord  of  Lords,"  daimed  that  he  was  the 
greatest  monarch  under  heaven,  as  well  as  a  devout  Christian. 
The  letter  dealt  at  length  with  the  wonders  of  his  empire.  It 
was  his  desire  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  a  great  host, 
and  to  subdue  the. enemies  of  the  Cross.  Seventy-two  kings, 
reigning  over  as  many  kingdoms,  were  his  tributaries.  His  em- 
pire extended  over  the  three  Indies,  including  that  Farther  India, 
where  lay  the  body  of  St  Thomas,  to  the  sun-rising,  and  back 
again  down  the  slope  to  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  the  tower  of 
Babel.  All  the  wild  beasts  and  monstrous  creatures  commemo- 
rated in  current  legend  were  to  be  found  in  his  dominions,  as 
well  as  all  the  wild  and  eccentric  races  of  men  of  whom  strange 
stories  were  told,  including  those  unclean  nations  whom  Alex- 
ander Magnus  walled  up  among  the  mountains  of  the  north, 
and  who  were  to  come  forth  at  the  latter  day — and  so  were  the 
Amazons  and  the  Bragmans.  His  dominions  contained  the 
monstrous  ants  that  dug  gold  and  the  fish  that  gave  the  purple; 
they  produced  all  manner  of  predous  stones  and  all  the  famous 
aromatics.  Within  them  was  found  the  Fountain  of  Youth;  the 
pebbles  which  give  light,  restore  sight,  and  render  the  possessor 
invisible;  the  Sea  of  Sand  was  there,  stored  with  fish  of  wondrous 
savour;  and  the  River  of  Stones  was  there  also;  besides  a 
subterranean  stream  whose  sands  were  of  gems.  His  territory 
produced  the  worm  called  "  salamander,"  which  lived  in  fire, 
and  which  wrought  itself  an  incombustible  envelope  from  which 
were  manufactured  robes  for  the  presbyter,  which  were  washed 
in  flaming  fire.    When  the  king  went  forth  to  war  thirteea 
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gftat  crones  made  of  gold  and  jewels  were  carried  in  wagons 
before  him  as  bis  standards,  and  each  was  followed  by  10,000 
knights  and  100,000  footmen.  There  were  no  poor  in  his 
dominions,  no  thief  or  robber,  no  flatterer  or  miser,  no  dissen- 
sions, no  lies,  and  no  vices.  His  palace  was  built  after  the  plan 
of  that  which  St  Thomas  erected  for  the  Indian  king  Gondo- 
phanis.  Of  the  splendour  of  ihis  details  are  given.  Before 
it  was  a  marvellous  mirror  erected  on  a  many-storeyed  pedestal 
(described  in  detail);  in  this  speculum  he  could  discern  every- 
thing that  went  on  throughout  his  dominions,  and  detect 
conspiracies.  He  was  waited  on  by  7  kings  at  a  time,  by 
60  dokes  and  365  counts;  la  archbishops  sat  on  his  right 
hand,  and  30  bishops  on  his  left,  besides  the  patriarch  of 
St  Thomas's,  theprotopope  of  the  Sarmaganlians  (Samarkand?), 
and  the  archprotopope  of  Susa,  where  the  royal  residence  was. 
There  was  another  palace  of  still  more  wonderful  character, 
built  by  the  presbyter's  father  in  obedience  to  a  heavenly 
command,  in  the  city  of  Bribric  Should  it  be  asked  why, 
with  all  this  power  and  splendour,  he  calls  himself  merely 
"  presbyter/*  this  is  because  of  his  humility,  and  because  it 
was  not  fitting  for  one  whose  sewer  was  a  primate  and  king, 
whose  butler  an  archbishop  and  king,  whose  chamberlain  a 
bishop  and  king,  whose  master  of  the  horse  an  archimandrite 
and  king,  whose  chief  cook  an  abbot  and  king,  to  be  called  by 
such  titles  as  these. 

Hoar  great  was  the  popularity  and  diffusion  of  this  letter 
may  be  judged  in  some  degree  from  the  fact  that  Zamcke  in  his 
treatise  on  Prester  John  gives  a  list  of  close  on  100  MSS. 
of  it.  Of  these  there  are  8  in  the  British  Museum,  10  at 
Vienna,  13  in  the  great  Paris  library,  15  at  Munich.  There 
are  also  several  renderings  in  old  German  verse.  Many 
circumstances  of  the  time  tended  to  render  such  a  letter  accept- 
able. Christendom  would  welcome  gladly  the  intelligence 
of  a  counterpoise  arising  so  unexpectedly  to  the  Mahommcdan 
power;  while  the  statements  of  the  letter  itself  combined  a 
reference  to  and  corroboration  of  all  the  romantic  figments  con- 
cerning Asia  which  already  fed  the  curiosity  of  Europe,  which 
figured,  in  the  world-maps,  and  filled  that  fabulous  history  of 
Alexander  which  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  supplanted  the  real 
history  of  the  Macedonian  throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia. 

The  only  other  surviving  document  of  the  lath  century  bearing 
on  this  subject  is  a  letter  of  which  MS.  cofnes  are  preserved  in  the 
Cambridge  and  Paris  libraries,  and  which  is  also  embedded  in  the 
chfonictes  of  several  English  annalists,  including  Benedict  of  Peter- 
boroufh,  Roger  Hovedon  and  Matthew  Paris.  It  purports  to  have 
been  indited  from  the  Rialto  at  Venice  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  on 
the  ^th  day  before  the  calends  of  October  (Sept.  27).  daU  which 
fix  tne  year  as  1177.  The  pope  addrenes  it.  carissimo  in  Ckristo 
fiw  Jokanm,  illmstro  et  mafpnfiio  indorum  regi  [Hovedon's  copy  here 
inaerts  Mtetrdoti  sfuuHssimo].  He  recites  how  he  had  heard  of  the 
monarch's  Christian  profession,  diligence  in  good  works  and  pictv, 
by  manifold  narrators  and  common  report,  but  also  more  particularly 
fcom  hn  (the  pope's)  physician  and  confidant  {medicus  et  familians 
nailer).  Master  Philip,  who  had  received  informatmn  from  honourable 
persons  of  the  monarch's  kingdom,  with  whom  he  had  intercourse  in 
those  (Eastern)  paru.  Philip  had  also  reported  the  kind's  anxiety  for 
instruction  in  Catholic  discipline  and  lor  reconciliation  with  the 
apostolic  see  in  regard  to  all  discrepancies,  and  his  desire  to  have  a 
church  in  Rome  and  an  altar  at  Jerusalem.  The  pope  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  found  it  too  diflfkult.on  account  of  the  length  and  obstructions 
of  the  way,  to  send  any  one  (of  ecclesiastical  position?)  a  totere, 
bat  he  wouiU  despatch  Philip  to  communicate  tnstructmn  to  him. 
And  cm  accepting  Philip's  communications  the  king  should  send  back 
honourable  persona  bearing  letters  sealed  with  his  seal,  in  which 
his  wishes  should  be  fully  set  forth.  "The  more  nobly  and 
magnanimously  thou  conductest  thyself,  and  the  less  thou  vauntest 
•f  tty  wealth  and  pewer,  the  more  readily  shall  we  regard  thy  wishes 
both  as  to  the  concession  of  a  church  in  the  city  and  of  altars  in  the 
diorch  of  SS.  Ptoter  and  Paul,  and  in  the  church  of  the  Lord's 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  as  to  other  reasonable  requests." 

There  is  no  expiess  mention  of  the  title  "  Prester  lonn  "  in  what 
seem  the  more  gienuine  copies  of  this  letter.  But  the  address  and 
the  t  ipnFiirim  in  the  italiazed  passage  just  quoted  (which  evidently 
alludes  to  the  vaunting  efnstle  of  11 6s)  hardlyr  leave  room  for  doubt 
that  the  pope  supposed  himself  to  be  addressing  the  author  of  that 
letter.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  imaginations  about  Prester 
John  letained  their  vitality  in  lasi,  forty-four  years  after  the  letter 
of  Pbpe  Alexander^  for  we  know  of  no  mention  of  Prester  John  in 
the  iatcrvaL  But  m  that  year  again  a  rumour  came  out  of  the  East 
Chat  a  great  Christian  conqueror  was  taking  the  hated  Moslems  in 
XXII.  G 
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reverse  and  sweeping  away  their  power.  Prophecies  current  among 
the  Christians  in  Syria  of  the  destruction  of  Mahomet's  icct  after 
six  centuries  of  duration  added  to  the  excitement  attending  these 
rumours.  The  name  ascribed  to  the  conoueror  was  David,  and 
some  called  him  the  son  or  the  grandson  01  Prester  John  of  India. 
He  whose  conquests  and  slaughten  now  revived  the  legend  was  in 
fact  no  Christun  or  King  C^vid  but  the  famous  Tenghix  Khan. 
The  delusion  was  dissipated  slowly,  and  even  after  the  jEieat  Tatar 
invasion  and  devastation  of  eastern  Europe  its  effects  still  influenced 
the  mind  of  Christendom  and  caused  popes  and  kings  to  send 
missions  to  the  Tatar  hordes  with  a  lingering  feeling  that  their 
khans,  if  not  already  Christians,  were  at  least  always  on  the  verge 
of  conversion. 

Before  proceeding  further  we  must  go  back  to  the  bishop  of 
Cabala's  story.  M.  d'Avezac  first  showed  to  whom  the  story 
must  apply.  The  only  conqueror  whose  career  suits  in  time  and 
approximates  in  circumstances  is  the  founder  of  Kara-Khitai, 
which  existed  as  a  great  emfure  in  Central  Asia  during  the  latter 
two-thirds  of  the  13th  century.  This  personage  was  a  prince  of  the 
Khitai  or  Khitaian  dynasty  01  Liao,  which  had  reigned  over  northern 
China  and  the  regiqps  beyond  the  Wall  during  a  great  part  of  the 
toth  and  iith  centuries,  and  from  which  came  the  name  Khitai 


(Cathay),  by  which  China  was  once  known  in  Europe  and  still  is 
known  in  Russia.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  about  1135 
this  prince,  who  is  called  by  the  Chinese  YeliuTashi,  and  had  gone 


through  a  complete  Chinese  education,  escaped  westward  with  a 
body  of  followers.  Being  well  received  by  the  Uighurs  and  other 
tribes  west  of  the  desert,  subjects  of  his  family,  he  gathered  an 
army  and  commenced  a  course  of  conquest  which  eventually 
extended  over  eastern  and  western  Turkestan.  He  took  the  title 
of  Gur  Khan  or  Kor  Khan,  said  to  mean  "  universal  "  or  "  supreme  " 
khan,  and  fixed  at  Balasaghun,  north  of  the  T'ian  Shan  ranee,  the 
capital  of  his  empire,  which  became  known  as  that  of  Kara-l^itai 


(Black  Cathay).  In  liai  the  assistance  of  this  Khiuian  prince 
was  invoked  by  the  shan  of  Kharezm  against  Sanjar.  the  Seliuk 
sovereign  of  Pereia,  who  had  expelled  the  shah  from  his  kingdom 
and  killed  his  son.  The  Gur  Khan  came  with  a  vast  army  of  Turks, 
Khitaians,  and  othen,  and  defeated  Sanjar  near  Samarkand  (Sept. 
I  tai)  in  a  battle  which  the  historian  Ibn  al-Athir  calls  the  greatest 
defeat  that  Islam  had  ever  undeivone  in  those  regions.  Though 
the  Gur  Khan  himself  is  not  described  as  having  extended  his  con- 
quests into  Persia,  the  shah  of  Kharezm  followea  up  the  victory  by 
invading  Khorasan  and  plundering  the  cities  and  treasuries  of 
Sanjar.  In  this  event-^he  defeat  of  Sanjar,  whose  brother's  son, 
Mas'ud,  reigned  over  western  Persia— occurring  four  years  before 
the  story  of  the  Eastern  conqueror  was  told  at  Rome  to  Bishop  Otto, 
we  seem  to  have  the  destruction  of  the  Samiardi  fratres  or  Sanjar 
brothere,  which  was  the  germ  of  the  story  of  Prester  John. 

There  b  no  evidence  of  any  profession  of  Christianity  on  the  part 
of  the  Gur  Khan,  though  the  daughter  of  the  last  of  his  race  is 
recorded  to  have  been  a  Christian.  The  hosts  of  the  Gur  Khan  are 
called  by  Moslem  historians  ^/-rtirJk-a/- JCti/far,  the  kafiror  infidel 
Turks;  and  in  later  days  the  use  of  this  term  "  kafir  "  led  to  mi»> 
apprehensions,  as  when  Vasco  da  (}ama's  people  were  led  to  take 
for  Christians  the  Banyan  traden  on  the  African  coast,  and  to 
describe  as  Christian  sovereigns  so  many  princes  of  the  Farther  East 
of  whom  they  heard  at  Caucut.  How  the  name  John  arose  is  one 
of  the  obscure  points.  Opfiert  supposes  the  title  "  Gur  Khan  " 
to  have  been  confounded  with  Vukhanan  or  Johannes;  and  it  is 
probable  that  even  in  the  Levant  the  stories  of  ^'  John  the  patriarch 
of  the  Indies,"  repeated  in  the  eariy  part  of  this  artkle,  may  have 
already  mingled  with  the  rumoun  from  the  East. 

The  failure  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Gur  Khan  to  meet  all  points  in 
the  story  of  the  bishop  ot  (}abata  led  Professor  Bruon  of  Odessa 
to  bring  forward  another  candidate  for  identity  with  the  original 
Prester  John,  in  the  person  of  the  Georgian  prince  John  Orbelian, 
the  "  sbasalar,"  or  generalissimo  under  several  kings  of  Georgia  in 
that  age.  He  shows  instances,  in  documents  of  the  15th  century, 
of  the  association  of  Prester  John  with  the  Caucasus.  In  one  at 
least  of  these  the  title  is  applied  to  the  king  of  Abassia,  i^.  of  the 
Abhasians  of  Caucasus.  Some  confusion  between  Abash  (Abyssinia) 
and  Abhas  seems  to  be  possibly  at  the  bottom  of  the  imbroglio. 
An  abstract  of  Professor  Bruun's  arsument  will  be  found  in  the 
2nd  edition  of  Sir  H.  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  ii.  539-S42.  As  regards  any 
real  foundation  for  the  title  of  "  Presbyter  we  may  observe 
that  nothing  worth  mentioning  has  been  alleged  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate. 

When  the  Mongol  conquests  threw  Asia  open  to  Frank  travellers 
in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  their  minds  were  full  of  Prester 
John;  they  sought  in  vain  for  an  adequate  representative,  nor  was 
It  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should  not  find  some  repre- 
sentative. In  fact  they  found  several.  Apparently  no  real  tradition 
existed  among  the  Eastern  Christians  ot  such  a  personage;  the 
myth  had  taken  shape  from  the  clouds  of  rumour  as  they  rolled 
westward  from  Asia.  But  the  persistent  demand  produced  a  supply ; 
and  the  honour  of  identification  \  th  Prester  John,  after  hovering 
over  one  head  and  another,  settled  for  a  long  time  upon  that  of 
the  king  of  the  Nestorian  tribe  of  Kerait,  famous  in  the  histories 
of  Jenshiz  under  the  name  of  Ung  or  Awang  Khan. 

In  Carpini's  (1248)  single  mention  of  Prester  John  as  the  king 
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of  the  Chrittiant  of  India  the  Greater,  who  defeats  the  Tatars  by 
an  elaborate  strati^em,  Oppert  recognixes  Jalaluddin  of  Kharezm 
and  his  brief  success  over  the  Mongob  in  Afghanistan.  In  the 
Armenian  prince  Sempad's  account  (1248),  on  the  other  hand,  this 
Christian  king  of  India  is  aidtd  by  the  Tatars  to  defeat  and  harass 
the  Saracens,  and  becomes  the  vassal  of  the  Moi^ols.  In  the  nar- 
rative of  Wtlliam  Rubruquis  (1253),  though  distinct  reference  is 
made  to  the  conquering  Gur  Khan  under  the  name  of  Coir  Cham  of 
Caracauy.  the  title  01  "  King  John  "  is  assigned  to  Kushluk,  king 
of  the  Naimans,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  last  lineal 
representative  of  the  gur  khans.^  And  from  the  remarks  which 
Rubruouis  makes  in  connexion  with  this  King  John,  on  the  habit 
of  the  Nestorians  to  spin  wonderful  stories  out  of  nothing,  and  of 
the  ^reat  tales  that  went  forth  about  King  John,  it  is  evident  that 
the  intelligent  traveller  supposed  this  king  of  the  Naimans  to  be 
the  original  of  the  widely  spread  legend.  He  mentions,  however, 
a  brother  of  this  John  called  Unc  who  ruled  over  the  Crit  and 
Merkit  (or  Kerait  and  Mekrit.  two  of  the  great  tribes  of  Mongolia), 
whose  history  he  associates  with  that  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  Unc  Khan 
reappears  in  Marco  Fob,  who  tells  much  about  him  as  "  a  great 
prince,  the  same  thajt  we  call  Prester  John,  him  in  fact  about  wnose 
great  dominion  all  the  world  talks.      This  Unc  was  in  fact  the 

Erince  of  the  Kerait,  called  by  the  Chinese  Tuli,  and  by  the  Persian 
istorians  of  the  Mongols  Toghral,  on  whom  the  Kin  emperor  of 
north  China  had  conferred  the  title  of  "  wang  "  or  king,  whence 
his  coming  to  be  known  as  Awang  or  Ung  Khan.  He  was  long 
the  ally  01  lenghiz,  but  a  breach  occurred  between  them,  and  they 
were  mortal  enemies  till  the  death  of  Ung  Khan  in  1203.  In  the 
narrative  of  Marco  Polo  "  Unc  Can,"  alias  Prester  John,  is  the  liege 
k>rd  of  the  Tatars,  to  whom  they  paid  tribute  until  Jenghiz  arose. 
And  this  b  substantially  the  story  repeated  by  other  European 
writers  of  the  end  of  the  i.}th  century,  such  as  Ricold  of  Monte- 
croce  and  the  sieur  de  Joinville.  as  welt  as  by  one  Asiatic,  the 
famous  Christian  writer.  Gregory  Abulfaraj.  We  can  find  no 
Oriental  corroboration  of  the  claims  of  Ung  Khan  to  supremacy 
over  the  Mongols.  But  that  his  power  and  dignity  were  consider- 
able  appears  from  the  term  "  Padshah,"  whicn  is  applied  to  him 
by  the  historian  Rashiduddin. 

We  find  Prester  John  in  one  more  i)hase  before  he  vanishes  from 
Asiatic  history,  real  or  mythical.  Marco  Polo  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  13th  century,  and  r  riar  John  of  Montecor\'ino,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Cambaluc,  in  the  beginning  of  the  t4th,  speak  of  the 
descendants  of  Prester  John  as  holding  territory  under  the  great 
khan  in  a  locality  which  can  be  identified  with  the  plain  of  Kuku- 
Khotan,  north  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Yellow  river  and  about 
380  m.  north-west  of  Peking.  The  prince  reigning  in  the  time  of 
these  two  writers  was  namra  King  George,  and  was  the  "  6th  in 
descent  from  Prester  John."  «.f.  no  doubt  from  Awang  Khan. 
Friar  Odoric,  about  1326,  visited  the  country  still  ruled  by  the 
prince  whom  he  calls  Prester  Jlohn;  "  but."  he  says.  "  as  reeards 
him,  not  one-hundredth  part  is  true  that  is  told  of  him."  with 
thb  mention  Prester  John  ceases  to  have  any  pretension  to  histori- 
cal existence  in  Asia  (for  we  need  not  turn  aside  to  Mandeville's 
fabulous  revival  of  old  stories  or  to  the  barefaced  fictions  of  his 
contemporary,  John  of  Hese,  which  bring  in  the  old  tales  of  the 
miraculous  body  of  St  Thomas),  and  hb  connexion  with  that  quarter 
of  the  world  gradually  died  out  of  the  memory  of  Europe.* 

When  next  we  begin  to  hear  his  name  it  b  as  an  African,  not 
as  an  Asiatic  prince;  and  the  personage  so  styled  is  in  fact  the 
Chrbtian  king  of  Abyssinia.  Ludolf  has  asserted  that  this  applica- 
tion was  an  invention  of  the  Portuguese  and  arose  only  in  the  15th 
century.  But  this  is  a  mistake;  tor  in  fact  the  application  had 
begun  much  earlier,  and  probably  long  before  the  name  had  ceased 
to  be  attached  by  writen  on  Asia  to  the  descendants  of  the  king 
of  the  Kerait.  It  is  true  that  the  Florentine  Simone  Sigoli.  who 
visited  Cairo  in  i;)84,  in  hb  Viagno  al  Monte  Sinai  still  speaks  of 
**  Presto  Gbvanni "  as  a  monarch  dwelling  in  Indb;  but  it  b  the 
India  which  b  conterminous  with  the  dominions  of  the  soldan  of 
Egypt,  and  whose  lord  is  master  of  the  Nile,  to  close  or  open  its 
discharge  upon  Egypt.  Thirty  years  earlier  (c.  1352)  the  Franciscan 
Giovanni  oe'  Marignolli.  apostolic  legate  in  Asia,  speaks  in  his 
Chronicc  of  Ethiopia  where  the  Negroes  gn,  and  which  is  called  the 
land  of  Prester  John.'    Going  back  still  further.  Friar  Jordanus 


^  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Alexander  Wylie  that  Kushluk  was 
son  of  a  powerful  king  of  the  Naimans,  whose  name  Ta- Yang-Khan 
b  precisely  "  Great  lung  John  "  as  neariy  as  that  could  be  expressed 
in  Chinese. 

*  The  stories  of  Khitai  as  a  Christian  empire,  which  led  the  Jesuits 
at  the  court  of  Akbar  to  despatch  Benedict  Goes  in  search  of  it 
(1601),  did,  however,  suggest  to  lerome  Xavier.  their  chief,  that  the 
country  in  question  "  was  the  Catnay  of  Marco  Polo,  and  its  Christian 
king  the  representative  of  the  famous  Prester  John  " — a  jumble  of 
inaccuracy. 

*  In  a  Spanbh  work  of  about  the  same  date,  by  an  anonymous 
Franciscan,  we  are  told  that  the  emperor  called  "  Abdeselib,  which 
means  '  servant  of  the  Cross,'  is  a  protector  of  Preste  Juan,  who  b 
the  patriarch  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopb,  and  b  k>rd  of  many  great 
lands,  and  many  cities  of  Christians,  though  they  be  buck  as 


"  Catalani,"  who  returned  from  the  East 'before  1328,  apeala  of. 
the  emfxror  of  the  Ethiopbns  "  quem  vos  vocatis  Presire  Jokan.*' 

But,  indeed,  we  shall  have  strong  probability  on  our  side  tl  we 
go  back  much  further  still,  and  say  that,  hovi-ever  vague  may  have 
been  the  ideas  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  respecting  the  geographical 
position  of  the  potentate  whom  he  addressed  from  Venice  in  1177. 
the  only  real  person  to  whom  the  letter  can  have  been  sent  was  toe 
king  of  Abyssinia.  Uet  it  be  observed  that  the  "  honourable  per- 
sons of  the  monarch's  kingdom  "  whom  the  leech  Philip  bad  met 
with  in  the  East  must  have  been  the  representatives  of  some  real 
power,  and  not  of  a  phantom.  It  must  nave  been  a  real  king  %ho 
professed  to  desire  reconciliation  with  the  Catholic  Church  artd  the 
asiLEg nation  of  a  church  at  Rektii^  and  of  &n  altAr  at  Jerusalem. 
Minntrr,  w<  Icnow  that  ihe  Eihiupic  ChuTcIi  diil  long  possess  a 
ch.gFK-1  ^nU  altar  in  thf  Chunih  oi  iht  Holv  s.^^iiuL.  ]ire,  ana,  though 
w(r  hjivc^  been  unatilc  to  And  travtlLer^'  u^^  >  thb  older  than 

about  M^7n  ^t  it  quite  ptiiiible  iKai  [be  itKMi  may  have 

originatvii  much  earlLtrJ  We  know  fr^in  "!•■■.■,  \  y\o  that  abmit  a 
ceiiiyry  of^cr  the  date  ol  Pope  Akkandt^r'^  4'ph±>cli«  a  mission  «:as 
senT  by  the  Iciflg  of  Aby^nta  to  Jcrwiilcm  to  mike  offerincs  on 
hi,s  part  at  the  Church  of  ihe  Sepulclirt.  It  ffivit  be  ren-eiabered 
thill  at  the  tim?  ol  th«  pope'4  letttr  U-^uiialciTiT  «hii:h  had  been  taken 
from  ihe  Moslem  in  1049,,  was  AtLlfin  ChfiiiLin  pissession.  Abys- 
sir.-.j  hdd  bct-n  Romjj  rlhrauifh  n  tang  f^rioii  of  ^  kissitude  and  dis- 
traction. Ir.  ihv  ioth  ccuiury  ihc  foyal  line  h^d  been  superseded 
by  a  dynasty  of  Falasha  Jews,  followed  by  other  Christian  iansilies: 
but  weakness  and  disorder  continued  till  the  restoration  of  the 
"  House  of  Solomon  "  (c.  1268).  Nothing  b  more  likely  than  that 
the  princes  of  the  "  Christian  families  "  who  had  got  possession  ot 
the  throne  of  northern  Abyssinia  should  have  wished  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  a  connexion  with  European  Christendom,  and  to 
establish  relations  with  Jerusalem,  then  in  Christbn  hands.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  leech  Philip  ever  reached  hb  destinatioo. 
or  whether  a  reply  ever  came  back  to  the  Lateran.' 

Baronius.  who  takes  the  view  for  which  we  have  been  ai){:uin^,  suf>- 
poses  it  possible  that  the  church  in  Rome  possessed  in  his  own 
time  by  the  Abyssimans  (St  Stephen's  in  the  Vatican)  might  have 
been  granted  on  thb  occasion.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  this  «as 
a  modem  concession  during  the  attempts  to  master  the  Ethiopian 
Church  eariy  in  the  i6th  century.  Ludolf  intimates  that  its  occu- 
pancy had  been  taken  from  them  in  hb  own  time  after  it  had  been 
held  "  for  more  than  a  centun'." 

In  the  legendary  history  of  the  TntHslation  of  Uu  three  Blessed 
Kings  by  John  of  Hildesheim  {c.  1370).  of  whicn  an  account  and 
extracts  are  nven  by  Zamcke  {Abhandl.  ii.  154  sea.),  we  have  an 
evident  jumble  in  the  writer's  mind  between  the  Asiatic  and  the 
African  location  of  Prester  lohn;  among  other  matters  it  b  stated 
that  Prester  John  and  the  Nubians  dug  a  chapel  out  of  the  rock 
under  Calvary  in  honour  of  the  three  kings:  "  et  vocatur  ilia 
capella  in  partibus  illis  capella  Nubiyanorum  ad  reges  in  praesentem 
diem,  sed  barracini  .  .  .  ob  invidiam  obstruxerunt  "     (p.   158). 

From  the  14th  century  onwards  Prester  John  had  found  hb 
seat  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  there  that  Fra  Mauro's  great  map  (1459) 
presents  a  fine  city  with  the 'rubric.  "  Qui  il  Preste  Janni  fa  residentta 
principal."    When,  nearer  the  etid  of  the  century  (1481-1495).  King 


pitch,  and  brand  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  token  of 
their  baptism  "  (Libro  del  conocimiento  de  todos  rtyncs,  &c.,  printed 
at  Madrid.  1877). 

•  Indeed,  we  can  carry  the  date  back  half  a  century  further  by  the 
evidence  of  a  letter  translated  in  Ludolf  {Comment,  p.  303).  Thb 
is  addressed  from  Shoa  by  the  king  Zara  Jacob  in  the  eighth  year  of 
his  rei^n  (1443)  to  the  Abyssinian  monies,  dwellers  at  Jerusalem. 
The  king  desires  them  to  light  certain  lamps  in  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre,  including  "  three  in  our  chapel.  In  the  Pilgerfakrt  des 
RtUers  Arnold  von  Harff  (1496^1499:  Coloc(ne,  i860,  p.  175).  we 
find  it  stated  that  the  Abyssinbns  had  their  chapel.  Ac,  to  the 
left  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  between  two  pillars  of  the  Temple,  whilst 
the  Armenbn  chapel  was  over  theirs,  reached  by  a  stone  staircase 
alongside  of  the  Indbns  (or  Abyssinbns).  This  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  plan  and  reference  given  in  Sandys's  Trtnds  (i6is),  p.  163, 
which  show  the  different  chapels.  The  first  on  the  south,  tje.  the 
left  looking  from  the  body  of  the  church,  is  "  No.  35. — The  cbappdl 
of  the  Abisines,  over  which  the  chappell  of  the  Armenians.  A 
reference  to  Jerusalem,  which  we  procured  through  the  tdndness 
of  Mr  Walter  Besant.  shows  that  the  Abyssinians  no  longer  ha\-e 
a  chapel  or  privileges  in  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre.  Between  the 
Armenians  and  the  Copts  they  have  been  deprived  cf  these,  ard 
even  of  the  keys  <rf  their  convent.  The  resentment  of  King  Theodore 
at  the  loss  of  these  privileges  was  one  of  the  indirect  causes  «hich 
led  to  the  war  between  him  and  England  in  1867-^. 

•  Matthew  Paris  gi  s  a  letter  from  Philip,  prior  of  the  Dominicans 
in  Palestine,  which  reached  the  pope  in  1237,  and  whkh  speaks  of 
a  prelate  from  whom  he  had  received  several  letters,  "  qui  praeest 
omnibus  quos  Nestoriana  haeresis  ab  ecclesia  separavit  (cujus 
praelatio  per  Indiam  Majorem.  et  per  regnum  sacerdotb  Johannis, 
et  per  regna  ma^s  proxima  Orienti  dilatatur)."  We  have  little 
doubt  that  Abyssinb  was  the  "  regnum  "  here  indicated,  thou^^h  it 
was  a  mistake  to  identify  the  Abyssinian  Church  with  the  Neatonana. 
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lokn  II.  of  Portugal  was  proiecuting  inquiriet  regarding  accm  to 
lodia  his  first  object  was  to  open  communication  witn  "  Prester 
John  of  the  Indies,"  who  was  understood  to  be  a  Christian  potentate 
in  Africa.  And  when  Vasco  da  Gama  went  on  his  voyage  from 
Moxarabkiue  northwards  he  began  to  hear  of  "  Pieste  Joham  "  as 
retgning  in  the  interior— or  rather,  probably,  by  the  light  of  his 
preconceptions  of  the  existence  of  that  personage  in  East  Africa  he 
thus  interpreted  what  was  told  him.  More  than  twenty  years 
later,  when  the  first  book  on  Abyssinia  was  composed — that  of 
Alvaies — the  title  designating  the  king  of  Abyssinia  is  "  Prester 
John,"  or  simply  "  the  Preste/' 

On  the  whole  subject  in  its  dder  aspects,  see  Ludolf's  HiUoria 
Atikiotica  and  its  Commenlary,  passim.  The  excellent  remarks  of 
M.  d'Avezac,  comprising  a  conspectus  of  almost  the  whole  essence 
of  the  subject,  are  in  the  Rtcueil  ie  voyagu  tt  de  mhHoirtspub- 
lishcd  by  the  Sociitft  dc  G^raphie.  iv.  547-5^  (Paru.  1830). 
Two  German  works  <4  importance  which  have  been  used  in  this 
article  are  the  interesting  and  suggestive  Der  PrtsbyUr  Johannes  in 
Sen  nmd  Ceukuhle,  by  Dr  Gustav  Oppert  (2nd  ed.,  Berlin.  1870). 
and.  most  important  ol  all  in  its  learned,  careful  and  critical  collec- 
tkm  and  discussion  of  all  the  passages  bearing  on  the  subject,  Der 
PneUer  Johannes,  by  Fricdrich  Zarncke  of  Leipzig  (1876-1879). 
See  also  Sir  H. 'Yule's  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,  p.  173  scq.,  and 
in  Marta  Poto  (and  ed.).  i.  239-233,  ii.  539-543-  (H.  Y.) 

PRESTIDIOITATION  (from  LaX.praesto,  ready,  and  digitus, 
finger),  the  art  of  conjuring  by  nimblC'fingered  dexterity, 
particularly  as  opposed  to  the  use  of  mechanical  devices  (see 
CONJUUMC).  The  Latin  praestigiumy  illusion,  praestigiae 
tricks,  and  praestigialor.  Juggler  (from  prae,  before,  and  stingere, 
to  prick) ,  cover  the  same  meaning  though  differently  derived. 

PRBSnOE.  influence  and  authority  exercised  by  reason  of 
high  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  few  words  which  have  gained 
a  meaning  superior  to  that  of  original  usage.  The  word  in 
French,  ffom  which  it  has  been  borrowed  by  English,  as  in 
Latin  praesiigium  or  praestigiae,  meant  jugglers'  tricks,  deceit, 
imposture,  and  so  is  found  in  the  16th  century.  The  Latin 
stands  for  praestrigium,  from  praestringerCj  to  bind  or  fasten 
tight,  hence  to  blindfold;  others  derive  from  praesiinguere,  to 
darken,  obscure,  deceive.  The  word  was  at  first  generally  used 
as  foreign  and  italicized;  thus  the  New  English  Dictionary 
quotes  Sir  Walter  Scott  {Paul's  Utters  to  his  Kinsjolh,  1815) 
for  the  earliest  example  in '  English  of  the  modem  usage, 
**  Napoleon  needed  the  dazzling  blaze  of  decisive  victory  to 
renew  the  charm  or  prestige  .  .  .  once  attached  to  his  name 
and  fortunes."  Other  words  derived  from  praesiigium  through 
the  French  retain  the  original  meaning  Of  juggling  or  conjuring 

(see  PuSpDICITATION). 

PRESTON,  JOHN  (1587-1628),  English  Puritan  divine,  was 
bora  at  H^ord  in  Northamptonshire  and  was  educated  at 
Queens'  College,  Cambridge  (fellow  1609).  He  took  orders, 
and  on  becoming  dean  of  his  college  drew  large  crowds  to  hear 
his  preaching.  On  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  advice  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Prince  Charles  in  1620;  in  1622  he  became 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn  and  master  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  After  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  he  worked  hvd 
on  behalf  of  the  Puritan  cause,  but  could  accomplish  little  or 
nothing  against  Archbishop  Laud.  In  theology  he  was  a  stanch 
Calvinbt  and  his  writings  had  considerable  popularity. 

PRESTON,  a  municipal,  county,  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  port,  of  Lancashire,  England,  on  the  river  Ribble,  209  m. 
N.W  by  N.  from  London  by  the  London  &  North-Westem 
railway,  served  also  by  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway. 
Pop.  (1891).  107.573;  (1901),  112,989;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  it  was  about  1 7iOoo.  The  nucleus  of  its  site  consists 
of  a  ridge  rising  sharply  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  while 
the  surrounding  country,  especially  to  the  west  about  the  estuary, 
is  flat.  Among  the  numerous  parish  churches  that  of  St  John, 
built  in  Decorated  style  in  1855,  occupies  a  site  which  has 
carried  a  church  from  early  times.  Among  several  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  that  of  St  Walpurgis  (1854)  is  a  handsome 
building  of  Early  Decorated  character.  Of  public  buildings 
the  most  noteworthy  is  the  large  town  hall,  with  lofty  tower 
and  spire,  in  Eariy  English  style,  built  in  1867  from  designs  by 
Sir  GUben  Scott. 

The  free  public  library  and  museum  were  established  in  1879 
by  the  trustees  of  E.  R.  Harris,  a  prominent  citizen.     A  new 


buikUns  was  opened  in  1893.  Here  is  placed  Dr  Shepherd's  library 
founded  in  1761,  of  nearly  9000  volumes,  as  well  as  a  collection  of 
pictures,  Ac,  valued  at  £40.000.  bequeathed  by  the  late  K.  Newsham. 
The  Harris  Institute,  endowed  by  the  above-named  trustees  with 
£ao.ooo,  is  eaubltshed  in  a  building  of  classical  style  erected  in  1849, 
wherein  are  held  acience  and  art  classes,  and  a  chemical  laboratory 
is  maintained.  For  the  grammar  school,  founded  in  1550,  a  building 
in  the  Tudor  style  was  erected  in  1841  by  private  sharehokkrs, 
but  in  i860  thev  sold  it  to  the  corporatk>n,  who  now  have  the 
management  of  tne  school.  The  blue^coat  school,  founded  in  1701. 
was  in  1817  annalgamated  with  the  national  schools.  A  Vktoria 
Jubilee  teciinical  school  was  esublished  under  a  nant  from  the 
Harris  trustees  in  185)7.  There  b  also  a  deaf  and  dumb  school. 
Preston  b  well  supplied  with  publu:  recreation  grounds,  including 
Avenham  Park,  tlie  Miller  Park,  with  a  statue  of  the  14th  earl 
of  Derby  (d.  1869),  the  Moor  Park,  the  Marsh,  and  the  Deepdale 
grounds., with  an  observatory.  Preston  b  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  m  Lancashire.  There  are  also  iron  and 
brass  foundries,  engineering  works,  cotton  machinery  works,  ahd 
boiler  works,  and  some  shipbuikiing  b  carried  on.  In  1826  Preston 
became  a  creek  of  Lancaster,  in  1839  it  was  included  in  the  new 
port  of  Fleetwood,  and  in  18^3  it  was  created  an  independent  port. 
The  trade  of  the  port  was  insignificant  until  the  construction  of 
spacious  docks,  in  conjunction  with  the  dcepenins  of  the  river 
from  the  quays  of  Preston  to  its  outfall  in  the  Irish  Sea,  a  distance 
of  16  m.,  was  begun  in  1884.  and  was  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  over 
one  million  sterling.  Jhe  main  wet  dock,  opened  in  189a.  is  3240  ft. 
long  and  600  ft.  wkle.  The  total  quavagc  is  over  8500  lineal  feet. 
The  channel  of  the  river  has  been  made  straighter.  and  from  docks 
to  sea  deepened,  so  that  the  dock  b  accessible  for  vessels  of  17  ft. 
draught  on  ordinary  spring  tides.  A  canal  connects  Preston  with 
Lancaster. 

The  parlUmeiftary  borough,  which  returns  two  members,  falls 
between  the  Blackpool  and  Darwen  divisions  of  the  county.  The 
corporation  consbts  of  a  mayor,  ta  aldermen  and  36  councillors. 
Area  of  municipal  borough,  3971  j 


Preston,  otherwise  Prcstune,  was  near  the  minor  Roman 
sUtion  at  Walton-le-Dale  and  the  great  Roman  road  running 
from  Warrington  passed  through  it.  It  is  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day Book  as  one  of  Earl  Tostig's  possessions  which  had  fallen 
to  Roger  of  Poictou,  and  on  hb  dcfectioa  it  was  forfeited  to  the 
Crown.*  Henry  II.  about  the  year  11 79  granted  the  burgesses 
a  charter  by  which  he  confirmed  to  them  the  privileges  he  had 
grai^ted  to  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  the  chief  of  which  were  a 
free  borough  and  a  gild  merchant.  Thb  b  the  first  of  fourteen 
royal  charters  which  have  been  granted  to  Preston,  the  chief  of 
which  are  as  follows:  John  in  1199  confirmed  to  Preston  all 
the  righu  granted  by  Henry  II. 's  charter  and  also  "  their  fair 
of  eight  days"  from  the  Assumption  (Aug.  15)  and  a  three 
days'  fair  from  the  eve  of  Saints  Simon  and  Jude  (Oct.  28). 
Henry  III.  in  1217  confirmed  the  summer  fair,  but  for  five  days 
only,  and  granted  a  weekly  nu&rket  on  Wednesday.  Edward  III. 
(1328),  Richard  U.  (i379)»  Henry  IV.  (1401),  Henry  V.  (1414), 
Henry  VI.  (1425)  and  Philip  and  Mary  (1557)  confirmed  the 
previous  charters.  The  weekly  market,  though  granted  for 
Wednesday,  was  held  as  early  as  1292  on  Saturday.  Elizabeth 
in  1566  granted  the  town  iu  great  charter  which  ratified  and 
extended  all  previous  grants,  including  the  gild  merchant,  the 
weekly  market  on  Saturday  and  the  two  annual  fairs,  in  August 
for  eight  days'  and  in  October  for  seven  days.  Charles  II.  in 
1662  and  1685  granted  charters,  by  the  latter  of  which  an 
additional  weeldy  market  on  Wednoday  was  conceded  and  a 
three  days'  fair  beginning  on  the  16th  of  March.  The  most 
important  Industry  used  to  be  woollen  weaving.  Elizabeth's 
charter  granted  to  the  corporation  all  fees  received  from  the 
sealing  of  cloth  within  the  borough,  and  in  1571  the  mayor 
reported  that  the  cloths  usually  made  near  Preston  were  "  narrow 
white  kearses."  Other  eariy  industries  were  glove-making 
and  linen  cloth.  The  first  cotton-spinning  mill  was  built  in  1 777 
in  Moor  Lane,  and  in  1791  John  Horrocks  built  the  Yellow 
Factory.  In  1835  there  vwre  forty  factories,  chiefly  spinning, 
yielding  70,000  lb  of  cotton  yam  weekly.  A  gild  exbt«l 
perhaps  in  Saxon  times,  but  the  grant  of  a  gild  merchant  dates 
from  Henry  II.'s  charter,  about  1179.  The  first  gild  of  which 
there  was  any  record  was  celebrated  in  1328,  at  which  it  was 
deddcd  to  hold  a  gild  every  twenty  years.  Up  to  1542,  however, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  regularly  celebrated,  but 

» The  Court  leet  was  held  twice  a  year  up  to  1835. 
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since  that  year  they  have  been  and  still  are  held  at  intervals  of 
twenty  years.  A  special  gild  mayor  is  appointed  on  each  occa- 
sion. The  fint  mention  of  a  procession  at  the  gild  is  in  isoo. 
One  of  the  most  important  items  of  business  wa9  the  enrolling 
of  freemen,  and  the  gild  rolls  are  records  of  the  population.  In 
1397  the  gild  roll  contained  the  names  of  over  200  in-burgesses 
and  100  foreign  burgesses;  in  1415  the  number  of  in-burgesses 
was  188,  which  in  1459  had  declined  to  72.  In  1582  there  were 
over  500  in-burgesses  and  340  out-burgesses.  There  is  no 
evidence  for,  but  rather  against,  the  common  statement  that 
Preston  was  burnt  or  razed  to  the  ground  during  the  Scottish 
invasion  ^  1332.  The  town  suffered  severely  from  the  Black 
Death  in  ^349-1350,  when  as  many  as  3000  persons  are  said 
to  have  died,  and  again  in  the  year  November  1630  to  November 
1631,  1 100  died  of  pestilence.  During  the  Civil  War  Preston 
sided  with  the  king  and  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Royalists 
in  LAncashire.  In  February  1643  Sir  John  Seaton  with  a 
Parliamentary  force  marched  from  Manchester  and  successfully 
assaulted  it.  A  strong  Parliamentary  garrison  was  established 
here  and  its  fortifications  repaired,  but  in  March  the  earl  of 
Derby  recaptured  the  town.  The  Royalists  did  not  garrison  it, 
but  after  demolishing  the  greater  part  of  the  works  left  it  un- 
fortified. After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  Prince  Rupert 
marched  through  Preston  in  September  1644  and  carried  the 
mayor  and  bailiiTs  prisoners  to  Skipton  Castle,  where  they  were 
confined  for  twelve  months.  On  the  17th  of  August  1648  the 
Royalist  forces  under  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  General  Langdale 
were  defeated  at  Preston  by  Cromwell  with  a  lossof  1000  killed 
and  4000  taken  prisoners.  During  the  Rebellion  of  1715  the 
rebel  forces  entered  Preston  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  after 
proclaiming  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  king  at  the  cross  in  the 
market-place,  remained  here  for  some  days,  during  which  the 
government  forces  advanced.  The  town  was  assaulted,  and  on 
the  14th  of  November  General  Forster  surrendered  his  army  of 
about  1400  men  to  the  king's  forces.  In  1745  Prince  Charles 
Edward  marched  through  on  the  way  south  and  north,  but  the 
town  took  no  part  in  the  rebellion.  The  borough  returned  two 
members  from  1293  to  133 1,  then  ceased  to  exercise  the  privilege 
on  account  of  poverty  till  1 539,  but  since  that  date  (except  in 
1653)  it  has  always  sent  two  representatives  to  parliament. 
The  curious  institution  of  the  mock  mayor  and  corporation 
of  Walton,  which  was  at  its  foundation  in  1701  a  Jacobite 
association,  ceased  after  1766  to  be  of  any  political  significance 
and  bpsed  in  1800.  There  was  probably  a  church  here  in 
Saxon  times  and  it  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  three  churchy  in 
Amounderness  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book.  In  1094  it  is 
named  in  a  charter  of  Roger  de  Poictou.  The  early  dedication 
was  to  St  Wilfrid,  but  probably  about  1 531,  when  it  was  rebuilt, 
it  was  re-dedicated  to  St  John.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
many,  especially  among  the  neighbouring  gentry,  clung  to  the 
old  faith,  and  there  is  still  a  large  Roman  Catholic  population. 
There  were  two  monastic  foundations  here:  a  hospital  dedicated 
to  St  Mary  Magdalene,  which  stood  on  the  Maudbnds,  and  a 
Franciscan  convent  of  Grey  Friars  situated  to  the  west  of 
Friargate.  In  the  i8th  century  Preston  had  a  high  reputation 
as  a  centre  of  fadiionablc  society,  and  earned  the  epithet  still 
familiarly  associated  with  it,  "  proud." 

See  H.  Fishwick,  History  of  ike  Parish  0/  Preston  (1900). 

PRESTONPANS,  a  police  burgh  and  watering-place  of 
Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  9)  m.  E.  of 
Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  railway.  Pop.  (1901)^  2614. 
A  mile  to  the  east  of  the  village  is  the  site  of  the  battle  of  the 
21st  of  September  174s,  in  which  Prince  Charles  Edward  and 
his  highlanders  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  royal  forces 
under  Sir  John  Cope.  Colonel  James  Gardiner  was  mortally 
wounded  after  an  heroic  stand,  and  an  obelisk  in  the  grounds 
of  his  house  at  Bankton,  close  to  the  battlefield,  commemorates 
his  valour,  while  the  ballad  of  Adam  Skirving  (i 719-1803), 
"  Hey,  Johnnie  Cope!"  has  immortalized  the  rout  of  Cope. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the  salt  trade  was 

*      '      '      I  laid  down  as 

i  are  manu- 


proKCuted  with  great  succrw,  the  pans  having  been  laid 
^ng  ago  as  118$,  but  the  industry  has  declined.   Tbete  a 


factum  of  fire-bricks,  tiles  and  pottery,  besides  brewing  and  aoap- 
roaking.  In  the  vicinity  there  is  an  extensive  coal-fiela.  Fisheries 
are  still  of  importance,  although  the  bed  of  Pandore  oysters  (an 
esteemed  variety)  has  lost  something  of  its  former  fertilinr.  There 
are  harbours  at  Morrison's  Haven  to  the  west  and  at  Cockeniie 
and  Port  Seton  to  the  north-east,  which  practically  form  one 
village,  with  a  population  of  1687.  The  cross  of  the  barony  of 
Preston  dates  from  161^.  Schaw's  Hospital  Trust,  at  oAe  time 
intended  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  tbfc  children  of 
poor  parents,  has  been  modified,  and  the  bec^uest  is  used  to  provide 
free  education  and  bursaries,  while  the  building  has  been  leased 
by  the  trustees  of  Miss  Mary  Murray,  who  bequeathed  £20,000 
(afterwards  increased  to  £30.000)  for  the  training  of  poor  children 
as  domestic  servants. 

PRESTWICH,  SIR  JOSEPH  (181 2-1896),  English  geologist, 
was  born  at  Clapham,  Surrey,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1812.  He 
was  educated  in  Paris,  Reading  and  at  University  College, 
London,  where  under  Dr  D.  Lardner  and  Edward  Turner,  be 
paid  special  attention  to  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry, 
and  gained  some  knowledge  of  mineralogy  and  geok)gy.  Circum- 
stances  compelled  him  to  enter  into  commercial  life,  and  until 
he  was  sixty  years  of  age  he  was  busily  engaged  in  the  City  as 
a  wine  merchant.  He  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  geology.  His 
business  journeys  enabled  him  to  see  and  learn  much  of  the 
general  geology  of  England,  Scotland  and  France,  and  this  so 
effectively  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  ranked  as  the  Riost 
eminent  of  British  geologists.  As  eariy  as  1831  he  commenced, 
during  holiday  visits,  to  make  a  study  of  the  coal-field  of  Coal- 
brookdale  in  Shropshire,  and  the  results  of  bis  observations 
were  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in 
1834  and  1836,  and  embodied  in  a  memoir  published  in  1838. 
His  name  is,  however,  especially  known  in  connexion  with  his 
researches  on  the  Eocene  strata  of  the  London  and  Hampshire 
Basins  (1846-1857):  he  defined  the  Thanet  Sands  and  the 
Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds,  and  studied  the  sequence  of 
deposits  and  of  organic  remains  and  the  method  of  formation 
of  these  and  the  succeeding  strata  of  London  clay  and  Bagshot 
Beds.  So  highly  appreciated  were  his  essays  on  the  subject 
that  in  1849  be  was  awarded  the  WoUaston  Medal  by  the 
Geological  Society  of  London;  and  in  1853  he  was  elected  F.R.S. 
In  the  course  of  his  observations  he  was  led  to  study  questions 
of  water  supply  and  published  in  1851  A  Geological  Inquiry 
respecting  the  Water-bearing  Strata  of  the  Country  around  London, 
a  work  that  at  once  became  a  standard  authority;  atid  his 
extensive  knowledge  in  that  respect  procured  him  a  seat, on  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Water  Supply,  appointed  in  1866.'  From 
1858  the  question  of  the  antiquity  c^  man  engaged  his  attention. 
On  various  occasions  statements  had  been  made  as  to  the 
association  of  flint  implements  formed  by  man  with  the  bones 
of  extinct  mammals  which  belonged  to  more  remote  periods 
than  those  generally  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  human 
race  on  this  earth,  but  the  evidence  adduced  had  usually  been 
disregarded  by  geologists  as  not  affording  sufficient  proof  of 
the  point.  Prestwich,  together  with  Dr  Hugh  Falconer  and 
Sir  John  Evans,  saw  the  desirability  of  a  closer  examination 
of  the  facts,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  implements  discovered 
by  Boucher  de  Perthes  in  the  gravels  of  the  Somme  valley; 
and  their  investigations  in  France  and  England  yielded  evidence 
which  proved  that  man  existed  contemporaneously  with  the 
Pleistocene  mammalia  (Pkil.  Trans,  i86x  and  1864).  In  1865 
a  Royal  Medal  was  awarded  to  Prestwich  by  the  Royal  Sodety. 
In  1866  he  was  thosen  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  several  matters  relating  to  coal  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  he  subsequently  contributed  an  important 
Report  on  the  Quantities  of  Coal,  wrought  and  unwrought,  in  the 
Coalfields  of  Somersetshire  and  part  of  Gloucestershire,  and  another 
Report  on  the  Probabilities  of  finding  Coal  in  the  South  of  England 
( 1 87 1 ) .  His  researches  on  the  Crag  Beds  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
his  report  on  Brixham  Cave,  his  papers  on  the  Channel  Tunnd 
and  the  Chesil  Bank,  among  others  published  during  the  years 
1 868- 1 87 5,  may  be  mentioned. 

In  1870  he  married  Grace  Anne  McCall  (nie  Mflne),  niece  of 
Dr  H.  Fakoner,  and  author  of  the  Harbour  Bar  and  other 
works  (see  Essays  Descriptive  and  Biographiealt  by  Grace,  Lady 
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pRstwkh;  edited  by  L.  E.  Milne,  1901).  Prestwicli  retired 
from  business  in  1873,  and  two  years  later  he  was  invited  to 
take  the  chair  of  geology  at  Oxford,  vacant  through  the  death 
of  John  Phillips.  This  post  he  occupied  until  1887.  During 
his  professorship  he  wrote  his  great  work  entitled  Geology: 
Cbemiealf  Physical  and  Straiipaphical  (vol.  i.,  zS86:  voL  ii., 
1888). 

On  leaving  Oxford  Prestwich  spent  his  remaining  years  in 
his  country  house,  Darent-Hulme,  Shoreham,  Kent,  erected  by 
him  in  1869.  There,  although  seventy-six  years  of  age,  he 
maintained  marvellous  activity  in  geological  research,  devoting 
his  attention  to  the  superficial  deposits  of  the  Darent  valley,  to 
Xht  occurrence  of  palaeolithic  flint  implements  in.  the  valleys 
and  of  an  earlier  type  since  called  eolithic,  on  the  chalk 
plateau  of  Kent;  he  likewise  dealt  generally  with  the  raised 
beaches  and  rubble-drift  of  the  south  of  England  and  their 
relation  to  recent  changes  of  level.  His  latest  publications  were 
CoUecUd  Papers  on  some  Controverted  Questions  of  Geology,  and 
Oh  Certain  Phenomena  belonging  to  the  Close  of  the  Last  Geological 
Period  and  on  their  Bearing  upon  the  Tradition  of  the  Flood  (1895). 
He  was  knighted  in  1896,  and  died  on  the  33rd  of  June  in  the 
same  year,  at  Shoreham  in  Kent. 

See  £(/«  amd  Letters  of  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich,  edited  by  his  wife 
0899)' 

PRESTWICH,  an  urban  district  in  the  Prestwich  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Lancashire,  England,  5  m.  N.N.W.  of  Man- 
chester on  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway.  Pop.  (1901), 
19,839.  It  possesses  cotton  manufactures,  but  consists  chiefly 
of  hjmdsome  mansions  and  villas  inhabited  by  Manchester 
merchants. 

PBBTORIA,  the  administrative  capital  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  of  the  province  of  the  Transvaal,  46  m.  by  rail  N.  by 
£.  of  Johannesburg.  Pop.  (1904)  36,839,  of  whom  21,1x4  were 
whites.  Pretoria  is  situated  on  the  banken  veld  or  northern 
slopes  of  the  high  veld,  on  both  banks  of  the  Aapics  tributary 
of  the  Limpopo,  and  is  4470  ft.  above  the  sea,  being  1300  ft. 
lower  than  Johannesburg.  Built  in  a  hollow  surrounded  by 
hiBs,  the  aspect  of  the  town  with  the  river  flowing  through  it  and 
its  broad  streets  lined  with  willows  is  picturesque.  In  summer 
the  beat  and  moisture  are  excessive,  and  the  Aapies  (which  is 
iqnnned  by  four  bridges)  is  liable  to  floods. 

The  town  is  regularly  laid  out  in  rectangular  blocks  of  uniform 
width.  The  older  part  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Aapies  River 
and  between  it  and  a  smaller  stream  known  as  the  Spruit.  In 
the  centre  of  this  part  of  Pretoria  is  Church  Square,  so  named 
from  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  which  stood  in  it,  but  was 
demolished  in  1905.  Govenmient  buildings  on  the  south  side 
of  the  square  contain  the  chambers  of  the  Provincial  Council 
and  other  public  ofiices.  They  were  erected  in  1893  and  are  a 
handsome  block  in  Renaissance  style,  three-storied,  with  a  cen- 
tral tower  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Liberty.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  square  are  the  law  courts,  on  the  west  side  the  Post 
Oflks.   The  chief  banking  offices  are  also  in  the  square. 

Rumiine  east  and  west  from  Church  Square  is  Church  Street, 
the  chief  ousioess  thorouKhfare.  A  little  cast  of  Church  Square 
this  street  opens  on  to  Market  Square,  with  commodious  market 
faualdixin.  The  former  Presidency,  the  residence  of  Paul  Kruger, 
b  at  the  western  end  of  the  street  near  the  Spruit.  Opposite  it 
is  the  Dopper  Church,  in  which  Kruger  used  occauonally  to  preach. 
Other  churches  in  the  heart  of  the  town  include  the  Anelican  cathe- 
dral, dedicated  to  St  Alban,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church,  both 
in  Schoemans  Street,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Koch  Street 
with  ghools,  convent  buildins^s  and  extensive  grounds,  and  the 
new  Dutch  Reformed  Church  m  Vermeulen  Street.  In  the  north 
of  the  town  b  the  National  Museum  and  adjacent  are  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  Other  public  buildings  are  the  TO\-emment  library,  the 
Umvenity  College  and  the  opera  house.  East  of  the  Aapies  and 
00  the  slopes  01  the  hills  are  the  lesidential  districts  of  Arcadia, 
Sonnyside  and  Muckleneuk.  Bryntirion,  a  suburb  on  the  northern 
8b>pes  of  the  hills,  contains  the  residences  of  the  chief  officials. 
iododing  Government  House.  Hereu  Meintjes  Kop,  with  a  broad 
oataral  shelf  midway  below  the  summit.  This  shelf  was  chosen 
in  IQ09  as  the  rite  01  the  public  offices  of  the  Union.  The  derigns 
of  Mr  Herbert  Baker  were  accepted  for  two  large  blocks  of  identical 
derign  connected  by  a  semicircular  colonnade  (passing  behind  the 
mmow  kloof  which  bisects  the  sbelO«    Besides  other  open  spaces 


there  is  Burger's  park,  originally  planned,  during  the  first  British 
occupatk>n,  as  a  botanical  garden.  It  is  beautifully  wooded  and 
through  it  runs  the  Spruit.  A  park  and  sports  ground  at  the  western 
end  0!  the  town  contains  the  pedestal  for  a  statue  of  President 
Kruger.  The  statue  itself  remained  for  years  at  Lourenco  Marques 
and  appears  to  have  been  lost.  Adjoining  this  park  on  the  north 
is  the  cemetery.  Among  those  buried  there  are  Kruger  and  nuny 
of  the  British  who  fell  during  the  war  of  1809-1903.  Signal  Hill, 
which  rises  400  ft.  above  the  plain,  is  west  of  the  park.  The  plateau 
at  its  foot  was  the  site  of  the  Endish  laager  during  the  war  of 
1880^1,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  central  railway  station  and 
workshops.  North  of  the  cemetery  is  the  prison,  a  building 
which  replaces  a  notoriously  insanitary  gaol  used  during  the 
republican  regime. 

The  water  suoply  of  Pretoria  is  drawn  from  the  source  of  the 
Aapies  River,  where  rise  magnificent  springs.  The  FounUins,  as 
they  are  called,  are  3  m.  west  of  Pretoria.  'Some  3  m.  north  of 
the  town  is  the  Wonderhoom,  an  enormous  wild  fig-tree,  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  district.  At  West  Fort,  7  m.  from  the  town, 
is  a  leper  asyluhi;  at  Waterval,  15  m.  north,  the  British  prisoners 
captured  by  the  Boers  up  to  the  fall  of  Pretoria  were  confined. 
Thirty  miles  east  by  north  of  Pretoria  is  the  Premier  Diamond  mine. 
Bronkhorst  Spruit,  where  in  December  1880  a  detachment  of 
British  soldiers  was  ambushed  by  the  Boers,  lies  about  30  m.  east  by 
south  of  the  town.  ■ 

Hw/ofy.— Pretoria  Was  founded  in  1855,  the  ground  on  which 
it  stands  being  purchased  by  the  Boer  government  from  Mar- 
thinus  Pretorius.  It  was  made  the  centre  of  a  new  district 
created  at  the  same  time,  both  town  and  district  being  named  in 
honour  of  Andries  Pretorius.  By  treaty  between  the  South 
African  Republic  (then  comprising  the  districts  of  Potchef- 
stroom,  Rustenburg,  Pretoria  and  Zoutpansberg)  and  the  re- 
public of  Lydenburg,  concluded  at  Pretoria  in  x86o,  the  two 
republics  were  united  and  Pretoria  chosen  as  the  capital  of  the 
whole  state,  and  in  September  of  that  year  the  Volksraad  held 
its  first  meeting  in  the  new  capital.  Until  1864,  however,  when 
the  dvil  war  in  the  Transvaal  ended,  Potchefstroom  remained 
the  virtual  capital  of  the  country.  From  that  year  the  scat 
of  government  has  always  been  at  Pretoria.  There  in  1877  Sir, 
Theophilus  Shepstone  proclaimed  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal to  Great  Britain.  In  December  1880  it  was  invested  by 
the  Boers,  but  held  out  until  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In  x88i 
the  convention  restoring  self-government  to  the  Transvaal  was 
signed  at  Pretoria.-  From  that  time  until  1900  the  dominating 
figure  in  the  town  was  that  of  the  president — Paul  Kruger.  As 
revenue  flowed  in  from  the  gold-mines  on  the  Rand  many  fine 
btiildings  were  erected  in  the  capital,  which  was  placed  in  rail- 
way communication  with  (^pe  Town  in  1893  and  with  Lourengo 
Marques  and  Durban  in  1895.  To  Pretoria  Dr  Jameson  and  his 
troopers  were  brought  prisoners  (January  1896)  after  the  fight  at 
Doomkop  (to  be  handed  over  in  a  few  days  to  the  British  govern- 
ment), and  thither  also  were  brought  the  Reform  Committee 
prisoners  from  Johannesburg.  In  May  1900  Kruger  fled  from 
the  town,  whidi  on  the  5th  of  June  surrendered  without  re- 
sistance to  Lord  Roberts,  despite  its  formidable  encircling  forts, 
which  however  were  never  effectively  armed.  On  the  31st  of 
May  X902  the  articles  of  peace  whereby  the  Boer  leaders  re- 
cognized British  sovereignty  were  signed  at  Pretoria,  and  five 
years  hiter  there  assembled  in  the  capital  the  first  parliament 
of  the  Transvaal  as  a  self-governing  state  of  the  British  Empire. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1 910 
Pretoria  became  its  administrative  capital,  the  seat  of  the  legis- 
lature being  however  at  Cape  Town.  The  Transvaal  parh'a- 
ment  was  replaced  by  a  Provincial  Coimdl  (see  Tsaksvaal: 
§  History), 

The  town  is  governed  by  a  municipality,  which  since  1903 
has  acquired  control  of  the  sanitary  service,  water  supply, 
electric  lighting  and  tramways.  In  1909  the  proportional 
representation  system  was  adopted  for  the  election  of  town 
councillors. 

PRETORIUS,  the  family  name  of  two  of  the  early  leaders  of 
the  "Trek"  Boers— Andries  Wilhehnus  Jacobus  Pretorius 
and  Marthinus  Wesscls  Pretorius,  father  and  son. 

X.  Andsies  Pretosius  (i 799-1853),  a  Dutch  farmer  of 
Graaff-Reinet,  Cape  Colony,  and  a  descendant  from  one  of  the 
earliest  Dutch  settlers  in  South  Africa,  left  his  home  in  the  Great 
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Ttek,  and  by  way  of  what  is  now  the  Orange  Free  State  croaaed 
the  Drakensbeig  into  Natal,  where  he  arrived  in  November 
1838,  at  a  time  when  the  emigrants  there  were  without  a  re- 
cognized leader.  Pretorius  was  at  once  chosen  commandant- 
general  and  speedily  collected  a  force  to  avenge  the  massacre 
of  Piet  Retief  and  his  party,  who  had  been  treacherously  killed 
by  the  Zulu  king  Dingaan  the  previous  February.  Pretorius's 
force  was  attacked  on  the  i6th  of  December  ('*  Dingaan's  Day  ") 
by  over  10,000  Zulus,  who  were  beaten  off  with  a  loss  of  3000 
men.  In  January  1840  Pretorius  with  a  commando  of  400 
burghers  helped  Mpande  in  his  revolt  against  his  brother  Dingaan 
and  was  the  leader  of  the  Natal  Boers  in  their  opposition  to 
the  British.  In  1842  he  besieged  the  small  Briti^  garrison 
at  Durban,  but  retreated  to  Maritzburg  on  the  arrival  o^  re- 
inforcements under  Colonel  (subsequently  Sir)  Josias  Cloete 
and  afterwards  exerted  his  influence  with  the  Boers  in  favour 
of  coming  to  terms  with  the  British.  He  remained  in  Natal  as 
a  British  subject,  and  in  1847  ^v**  chosen  by  the  Dutch  farmers 
there  to  lay  before  the  governor  of  Cape  Colony  the  grievance^ 
under  which  they  laboured  owing  to  the  constant  immigration 
of  natives,  to  whom  locations  were  assigned  to  the  detriment 
of  Boer  claims.  Pretorius  went  to  Grahams  Town,  where  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  (the  governor)  then  was;  but  Sir  Henry  re- 
fused to  see  him  or  receive  any  communication  from  him. 
Pretorius  returned  to  Natal  determined  to  abandon  his  farm  and 
once  more  trek  beyond  the  British  dominions.  With  a  con- 
siderable foDowing  he  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Drakensberg 
when  Sir  Harry  Smith,  newly  appointed  governor  of  the  Cape, 
reached  the  emigrants'  camp  on  the  Tugela  (Jan.  1848).  Sir 
Harry  promised  the  farmers  protection  from  the  natives  and 
persuaded  man/  of  the  party  to  remain,  but  Pretori^s  departed, 
and  on  the  proclamation  of  British  sovereignty  up  to  the  Vaal 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  Magalisbcrg,  north  of  that  river.  He 
was  chosen  by  the  burghers  living  on  both  banks  of  the  Vaal 
as  their  commandant-general.  At  the  request  of  the  Boers  at 
Winbuig  Pretorius  crossed  the  Vaal  in  July  and  led  the  antf- 
British  party  in  their  "war  of  freedom,"  occupying  Bloem- 
fontein  on  the  aoth  of  the  same  month.  In  August  he  was  de- 
feated at  Boomplaats  by  Sir  Harry  Smith  and  thereupon  re- 
treated north  of  the  Vaal,  where  he  became  leader  of  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  parties  into  which  the  trans-Vaal  Boers  were 
divided,  and  commandant-general  of  Potchefstroom  and  Rust- 
enburg,  his  principal  rival  being  Commandant-General  A.  H. 
Potgieter.  In  185 1  he  was  asked  by  the  Boer  malcontents  in 
th^  Orange  Rivier  Sovereignty  and  by  the  Basuto  chief  Moshesh 
to  come  to  their  aid,  and  he  announced  his  intention  of  crossing 
the  Vaal  to  "  restore  order  "  in  the  Sovereignty.  His  object, 
however,  was  rather  to  obtain  from  the  British  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  Boers.  The  British 
cabinet  having  decided  on  a  policy  of  abandonment,  the  pro- 
posal of  Pretorius  was  entertained.  A  reward  of  £aooo  which 
had  been  offered  for  his  apprehension  after  the  Boomplaats 
fight,  was  withdrawn,  Pretorius  met  the  British  commissioners 
at  a  farm  near  the  Sand  River,  and  with  them  concluded  the 
convention  (Jan.  17,  1852)  by  which  the  independence  of  the 
Transvaal  Boers  was  recognized  by  Great  Britain.  Pretorius 
recrossed  the  Vaal  and  at  Rustenbuig  on  the  1 6th  of  March  was 
reconciled  to  Potgieter,  the  followers  of  both  leaders  approving 
the  convention,  though  the  Potgieter  party  was  not  represented 
at  the  Sand  River.  In  the  same  year  Pretorius  paid  a  visit  to 
Durban  with  the  object  of  opening  up  trade  between  Natal  and 
the  new  republic.  He  also  in  1852  attempted  to  close  the  road 
to  the  intoior  through  Bechuanaland  and  sent  a  commando  to 
the  western,  border  against  Sechele.  During  this  expedition 
David  Livingstone's  house  at  Kolobeng  was  looted.  Pretorius 
died  at  his  home  at  Magalisberg  on  the  23rd  of  July  1853.  He 
is  described  by  Theal  as  "  the.  ablest  leader  and  most  perfect 
representative  of  the  Emigrant  Farmers."  In  1855  *  new  dis- 
trict and  a  new  town  were  formed  out  of  the  Potchefstroom  and 
Rustenburg  districts  and  named  Pretoria  in  honour  of  the  bte 
commandant-general. 
a..MAXTBiMius  Peetosius  (18x9^x901),  the  ddcst  son  of 


Andries,  was  apfpointed  in  August  1853  to  succeed  his  father  as 
commandant-general  of  Potchefstroom  and  Rustenburg,  two 
of  the  districts  into  which  the  Transvaal  was  then  dividoL  In 
1854  he  led  his  burghers  against  a  chief  named  Makapan,  who 
had  murdered  a  party  of  twenty-three  Boers,  including  ten 
women  and  children.  The  natives  were  blockaded  in  a  great 
cave  in  Uie  Zoutpansbeig  and  about  3000  were  starved  to  death 
or  shot  as  they  attempted  to  escape.  Having  thus  chastised 
■Makapan's  dan,  Pretorius  turned  his  energies  to  the  creation  of  a 
strong  central  government,  and  from  1856  onward  his  dominating 
idea  appears  4o  have  been  the  formation  of  6ne  Boer  atat.e  to 
include  the  Orange  River  burghers.  In'  December  1856  repre- 
sentatives of  the  districts  of  Potchefstroom,  Rustenburg  and 
Pretoria  met  and  drew  up  a  constitution  and  on  the  6(h  of 
January  the  "South  African  Republic"  was  formally  constituted 
Pretorius  having  been  elected  president  on  the  previoits  day. 
Though  the  Bciers  of  the  Lydenburg,  Utrecht  and  Zoutpans- 
berg  districts  ref  u^  to  acknowledge  the  new  republic,  Pretorius, 
with  the  active  co-operation  of  Commsndant  Paul  Kruger  (after- 
wards President  Kruger),  endeavoured  (1857)  to  bring  about 
the  union  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and.  the  Transvaal,  and  a 
commando  crossed  the  Vaal  to  support  Pretorius.  Tlie  attempt 
at  coercion  failed,  but  in  December  1859  the  partisans  of  -Pit- 
torius  in  the  Free  State  secured  his  election  as  president  of  that 
republic.  Pretorius  had  just  effected  a  iccondliatioo  of  the 
Lydenburg  Boers  with  those  of  the  other  districts  of  the  Trana- 
vaal,  and  hoiung  to  complete  his  work  of  unification  he  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  Free  State,  assuming  oflice  at  Bloemfon- 
tein  in  February  x86o.  But  the  condition  of  anarchy  into, 
which  the  Transvaal  fell  shortly  afterwards  effectually  weaned 
the  Free  State  burghers  from  any  thought  of  immediate  amal-. 
gamation  with  their  northern  neighbours.  Pretorius  however 
continued  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the  Transvaal  and  at 
length  (April  15,  1863)  resigned  his  Free  State  presidency. 
Acting  as  mediator  between  the  various  Transvaal  parties  Pre- 
torius in  January  1864  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  dvil 
strife  and  in  May  following  once  more  became  president  of  the 
South  African  Republic — ^now  for  the  first  time  a  united  com« 
munity.  Conciliation  was  a  marked  feature  of  his  character 
and  to  Pretorius  more  than  any  other  man  was  due  the  welding 
of  the  Transvaal  Boeis  into  one  nation.  Pretorius  shared  the 
ideas  of  his  father  and  the  Emigrant  Farmers  generally  oon« 
ceming  the  title  of  the  state  to  indefinite  expansion  north,  east 
and  west.  Although  he  had  much  difficulty  in  maintaining 
the  authority  of  the,  republic  over  the  natives  within  its  recog- 
nized borders,  yet  in  April  1868,  on  the  report  of  gold  discoveries 
at  Tati,  he  issued  a  proclamation  annexing  to  the  IVsnsvaal  on 
the  west  the  whole  of  Bechuanaland  and  on  the  cast  territory 
up  to  and  induding  part  of  Delagoa  Bay.  As  to  Ddagoa  Bay 
Portugal  at  once  protested  and  in  1869  its  right  to  the  bay  was 
acknowledged  by  Pretorius,  who  in  the  same  jrear  was  le-dccted 
president.  The  right  of  the  Boers  to  the  whole  of  Bechuana- 
land was  not  pressed  by  Pretorius  in  the  face  of  British  op- 
position, but  in  1870,  when  the  discovery  of  diamonds  along  the 
lower  Vaal  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  many  diggers'  camps, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  Transvaal  to 
that  district.  Pretorius  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  diggers  by 
grantmg  an  exclusive  concession  to  one  firm.  Realizing  h^ 
mistake,  the  concession  was  cancelled  and  in  September  1870 
he  issued  a  proclamation  notable  as  offering  to  the  diggers  very 
large  powers  of  self-government.  Pretoritis  went  to  the  western 
frontier  and  in  repeated  conferences  with  the  Bechuaisa  chiefs 
attempted  to  get  them  to  acknowledge  the  Boer  contention  and 
by  joining  the  Transvaal  to  "  save  "  thdr  territory  from  the 
British.  His  diplomacy  failed,  and  finally,  without  consulting  his 
colleagues,  he  agreed  to  refer  the  question  of  the  boundary  to 
the  arbitration  of  Mr  R.  W.  Keate,  then  lieutcnant-govemor 
of  Natal.  The  award,  given  on  the  17th  of  October  1871, 
was  against  the  Boer  daims.  Pretorius  loyally  accepted  the 
dcd^on,  but  it  aroused  a  storm  of  indignation  in  the  TkaoivaaL 
The  Volksraad  refused  to  ratify  the  award  and  Pkctoiiut 
resigned  the  presidency  (November  1871). 
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From  this  time  Plretorius  took  little  further  part  in  public 
a£Ejun  until  after  the  fint  annexation  of  the  state  by  Great 
Biitain.  In  1878  he  acted  as  rhsirman  of  the  committee  of  Boer 
leadexs  who  were  seeking  the  restoration  of  the  independence  of 
thfeir  country,  and  for  his  action  in  that  capacity  he  was  arrested 
in  Jnnuary  x88o  by  order  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  on  a  charge 
of  treason.  (See  the  Blub  Book  [C.  2584]  of  x^So  for  details 
of  this  charge.)  He  was  admitted  to  bail  and  shortly  afterwards 
urged  by  V^obeley  to  accept  a  seat  on  the  executive  council. 
This  offer  Pretorius  declined,  but  he  consented  to  tour  the 
country  with  a  proclamation  by  Wolseley  counselling  the  Boers 
to  submit,  and  promising  them  self-government.  In  December 
of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed,  with  Paul  Kruger  and  P. 
Joobert,  to  carry  on  the  government  on  the^art  of  the  insurgent 
3ociB.  He  was  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  Pretoria  Conven- 
tion and  continued  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  Triumvirate  until 
the  election  of  Kruger  as  president  in  May  1883.  He  then  with- 
drew from  public  life;  but  lived  to  see  the  country  re-annexed 
to  Great  Britain,  dying  at  Potchefstroom  on  the  19th  of  May 
196X.  He  is  stxUed  to  have  disapproved  the  later  developments 
of  Knigerism,  and  within  four  months  of  his  death  visited  Louis 
Botha  and  Schalk  Burger,  on  behalf  of  Lord  Kitchener,  with 
the  object  of  bringing  the  war  to  an  end. 

For  the  elder  Pretorius  tee  G.  M.  Thcat.  Comfendiutk  of  Ike 
Hutory  and  Ccormpky  of  South  Africa^  3rd  ed.  (London,  1878), 
and  History  of  South  Africa,  vol.  iv.  Ii834'i8S4l  (London.  1893). 
For  the  younger  Pretorius  see  vol.  v.  of  the  same  series. 


f,  a  word  usually  applied  in  the  srnse  of  pleasing  in 
appearance,  without  connoting  those  qualities  which  are 
described  as  beautiful  or  handsome.  In  Old  English  ^aetUg 
meant  tricky,  cunning  or  wily,  and  is  thus  used  to  translate 
the  Latin  sagax,  astutuSf  caUidns/m  a  vocabulary  of  about  1000. 
Fraeli  meant  a  trick,  and  this  word  is  seen  in  many  forms  in 
Dutch,  cf.  the  words  preUig,  sportive,  portf  trick.  A  connexion 
has  been  suggested  with  Uie  Greek  rpaicruBbSt  vp&rmp,  to  do, 
make,  through  Latin  practical  practice,  performance;  but  the  New 
En^isk  Dktumary  rejects  these,  as  also  Celtic  sources,  as  un- 
founded. From  "  cunning  "  to  skilful,  and  thence  to  its  •use  as 
a  term  of  general  appreciation  as  is  so  often  used  by  Pepys, 
the  development  is  easy. 

PRBVARICATION,  a  divergence  from  the  truth,  equivocar 
tion,  quibbling,  a  want  of  plain-dealing  or  straightforwardness, 
especially  a  deliberate  misrepresentation  by  evasive  answers, 
often  used  as  a  less  offensive  synonym  for  a  lie.  The  Latin 
praewarieaHo  was  specifically  applied  to  the  conduct  in  an 
action  at  law  in  which  an  advocate  ipraetfarkator)  in  collusion 
with  his  opponent  put  up  a  bad  case  of^  defence.  Praevari- 
cve  meant  literally  to  walk  inth  the  legs'very  wide  apart,  to 
straddle,  hence  to  walk  crookedly,  to  stray  from  the  direct  road, 
ssHcMf,  straddling,  being  derived  from  vanu^  bow-legged,  a 
word  which  has  been  connected  etymologically  with  German 
quer,  transverse,  across,  and  English  "queer." 

FREVBZAv  or  Pkzvesa,  a  seaport  of  Albania,  European 
Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  lannina;  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Arta,  an  inlet  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  Pop.  (1905),  6500,  of  whom 
about  four-fifths  are  Christian  Albanians  or  Greeks,  and  one- 
fifth  Moslems.  The  town  is  surrounded  by.  dense  olive  groves, 
and  most  of  its  houses  stand  in  their  own  gardens.  The  har- 
bour is  small,  and  closed  to  large  vessels  by  a  bar  of  sand;  but 
it  is  a  port  of  call  for  the  Austrian  Uoyd  steamers,  and 
annually  accommodates  about  1500  small  vessels,  the  majority 
of  whidi  are  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  Preveza  exports 
dairy^  produce,  valonia,  hides  and  wool,  olives  and  olive  oil. 
The  3rearly  value  of  its  trade  varies  from  about  £70,000  to  £80,000. 
About  3  m.  north  are  the  ruins  of  NicopoUs  {q.v.), 

PRiVOST,  ANTOIHB  FRANCOIS  (x697-X763)i  French  author 
and  novelist,  was  bora  at  Hesdin,  Artois,  on  the  xst  of  April 
1697.  He  first  appears  with  the  full  name  of  Pr£vost  d'Exiles 
in  a  letter  to  the  booksellers  of  Amsterdam  in  173  x.  His  father, 
Litvin  Privost,  was  a  lawyer,  and  several  members  of  the  family 
had  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  estate.  Pr£vost  was  educated 
at  the  Jesuit  school  of  Hesdin,  and  in  1713  became  a  novice  of 


the  order  in  Paris,  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  same  time  at  the 
college  of  La  Fl^he.  At  the  end  of  X7x6  he  left  the  Jesuits  to 
join  the  army,  but  he  soon  tired  of  life  in  barracks,  and  returned 
to  Paris  in  17 19  with  the  idea,  apparently,  of  resuming  his 
novitiate.  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  in  Holland  about  this 
time;  in  any  case  he  returned  to  the  army,  this  time  with  a 
commission.  Some  of  his  biographers  have  assumed  that  he 
suffered  some  of  the  misfortunes  assigned  to  his  hero  Des  Grieux. 
However  that  may  be,  he  joined  in  1719-1720  the  learned  com- 
munity of  the  Benedictines  of  St  Maur,  with  whom  he  found 
refuge,  he  himself  says,  after  the  unlucky  termination  of  a  love 
affair.  He  took  the  vows  at  Jumidges  in  172 x  after  a  year's 
novitiate,  aiKi  received  in  1726  priest's  orders  at  St  Germer 
de  Flaix.  He  resided  for  seven  years  in  various  houses  of  the 
order,  teaching,  preaching  and  studying.  In  x  7  28  he  was  at  the 
abbey  of  St  Gennain-de»-Pr£s,  Paris,  where  he  was  engaged  on 
the  Gallia  Christiana,  the  learned  work  undertaken  by  the  monks 
in  continuation  of  the  works  of  Denys  de  Sainte-Marthe,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  their  order.  His  restless  spirit  made 
him  seek  from  the  Pope  a  transfer  to  the  easier  rule  of  Cluny; 
but  without  waiting  for  the  brief,  he  left  the  abbey  without 
leave  (X728),  and,  learning  that  his  superiors  had  obtained  a 
kUre  de  cachet  against  him,  fled  to  England. 

In  London  he  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  English  history 
and  Uterature,  traceable  throughout  his  writings.  Before  leaving 
the  Benedictines  Provost  had  beeun  his  most  famous  romance. 
Mtmoires  et  ammtures  d'un  homme  de  qualiU  qui  s'est  retiri  du  monde, 
the  hrst  four  volumes  of  which  were  pubkahcd  in  Paris  in  1728, 
and  two  yean  later  at  Amsterdam.  In  1720  he  left  England  for 
Holland,  where  be  began  to  publish  (Utrecht,  17^)  a  romance, 
the  material  of  which,  at  least,  had  b«:n  gathered  m  London — Le 
Philosophe  anghiii  ou  Histoire  de  Monsieur  CUveland,  fits  naturel 
de  Cromwell,  icrite  par  Im-mesmet  et  traduite  de  Panglois  (Paris 
1731-1730,  8  vols.,  out  mont  of  the  existing  sets  are  partly  Paris 
and  partly  Utrecht).  A  spurious  fifth  volume  (Utrecht,  X734) 
contamed  attacks  on  the  Jesuits,  and  an  Enf;lish  translation  of 
the  whole  appeared  in  1734.  Meanwhile,  dunng  his  residence  at 
the  Hague,  he  engaged  on  a  translation  of  the  HisUnia  of  De  Thou, 
and,  relying  on  the  popularity  of  his  first  book,  published  at  Amster- 
dam a  Suite  in  three  volumes,  forming  volumes  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.  of 
the  original  Mhnoires  et  aoantures  dun  homme  de  qualiti.  The 
seventh  volume  contained  the  famous  Manon  fjeuaut,  separately 
published  in  Paris  in  1731  as  Les  Aventures  du  cheoalier  des  Grieux 

et  de  Manon  Leuaut,  far  Monsieur  D The  book  was  eagerly 

read,  chiefly  in  pirated  copies,  as  it  was  forbidden  in  France.  In 
1733  he  left  the  Hague  for  London  in  company  with  a  lady  whose 
character,  as  given  by  Provost's  enemies,  was  far  from  desirable. 
In  Lond<Mi  he  edited  a  weekly  gazette  on  the  model  of  Addivon's 
Spectator,  Le  Pour  et  contre,  which  he  continued  to  produce,  with 
short  intervals,  until  X740. 

In  the  autumn  of  1734  Prfvost  was  reconciled  with  the  Bene- 
dictines, and,  retuiWng  to  France,  was  received  in  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  La  Croix-Saint-Leufroy  in  the  diocese  of 
Evreux  to  pass  through  a  new,  though  brief,  novitiate.  In 
X735  he  was  dispensed  from  residence  in  a  monastery  by 
becoming  almoner  to  the  prince  de  Conti,  and  in  x  7  54  obtained 
the  priory  of  St  Georges  de  (ksnes.  He  continued  to  pro- 
duce novels  and  translations  from  the  English,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  exile  (X74X-X742)  spent  in  Brussels  and 
Frankfort,  he  resided  for  the  most  part  at  Chantilly  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  suddenly  while  he  was  walking  in  the 
neighbouring  woods  on  the  23rd  of  December  X763.  Hideous 
particulars  have  been  added,  but  the  cause  of  his  death,  the 
rupture  of  an  aneurism,  has  been  definitely  established.  Stories 
of  crime  and  disaster  were  related  of  Provost  by  his  enemies,  and 
diligently  repeated,  but  they  have  proved  to  be  as  apocryphal 
as  the  details  given  of  his  death. 

Manon  Lescaut,  one  of  the  greatest  novels  of  the  century,  is  very 
short;  it  is  entiretv  free  from  improbable  incident,  it  is  penetrated 
by  the  traest  ana  most  cunningly  managed  feeling;  and  almost 
everv  one  of  its  charactera  is  a  triumph  of  that  analytic  portraiture 
which  is  the  secret  of  the  modern  novel.  The  chevalier  des  Grieux, 
the  hero,  is  probably  the  nuMt  perfect  example  of  the  carrying 
out  of  the  sentiment  "  All  for  \ove  and  the  world  well  lost  "  that 
exists  in  fiction,  at  least  where  the  circumstances  are  those  of  ordinary 
and  probable  life.  Tiberve,  his  friend,  is  hardly  inferior  in  the 
difficult  part  of  mentor  ana  reasonable  man.  Lcscaut.  the  heroine's 
brother,  has  vigorous  touches  as  a  bully  and  Bohemian;  but  the 
triumph  of  the  book  is  Manon  herself.  Animated  by  a  real  affection 
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(or  her  lover,  and  false  to  him  only  because  her  love  of  splendour, 
comfort  and  luxury  prevents  her  from  welcoming  privation  with 
him  or  for  him,  though  in  effect  she  prefers  him  to  all  others,  perfectly 
natural  and  even  amiable  in  her  degradation,  and  yet  showing  the 
moral  of  that  degradation  moftt  vividly,  Manon  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  heroines  in  all  fiction.  She  had  no  literary  ancestress; 
she  seems  to  have  sprung  entirely  from  the  imagination,  or  perhaps 
the  sympathetic  observation,  of  the  wandering  scholar  who  drew 
her.  Only  the  Princesx  de  Clives  can  challenge  comparison  with 
her  before  or  near  to  her  own  date,  and  in  Mamm  Leseaut  the 
plot  b  much  more  complete  and  interesting,  the  sentiments  Icbs 
artificial,  and  the  whole  story  nearer  to  actual  life  than  in 
Madame  de  la  Fayette's  masterpece.  Prevost's  other  works 
include:  Le  Doyen  at  KiUirine,  hutoire  morale,  composte  sur  les 
mtmoires  d:%me  iUustre  famille  d^ Ireland  (Paris,  1735;  2nd  part, 
the  Hague,  173?.  3rd,  xth  and  5th  parts,  1740):  Tonttow  Famour 
(i735)>  A  translation  01  Diyden's  tragedy;  Histoire  ^une  Crecque 
moderne  (Amsterdam  JParisf  2  vols.,  1740);  Histoire  de  Marguerite 
d'Anjou  (Amsterdam  [Paris]  2  vols.,  174^;  Mhnoires  pour  servira 
fhistoire  de  liaUe  (Amsterdam.  1741);  Campagnes  philosopkiques, 
ou  mimoires . . .  contenaiU  Vkisloire  de  la  tMerre  d^Iretande 
(Amsterdam,  1741);  Histoire  de  GuiUaume  le  Con^uirant  (Paris, 
1742);  Histoire  g^ale  des  voyages  (15  vols..  Pans,  1746-1759), 
continued  by  other  writers;  translations  from  Samuel  Richardson, 
Pamda  (4  vols.,  1742),  Litres  anttaises  ou  Histoire  de  Miss  Ctarisse 
Harhwe  (6  vols.,  London,  1 741);  Nomelleslettresandaises,ou  Histoire 
du  chevalier  Grandisson  (Amsterdam,  3  vols.,  I755);  Mhnoires  pour 
servir  a  Phistoire  de  la  vertu  (Cologne,  a  vols.,  1762),  from  Mrs 
Sheridan's  Mhnoires  of  Miss  Sidney  Bidulph',  Histoire  de  la  maison 
de  Stuart  (3  vols.,  1740)  from -Hume's  History  of  England  to  1688; 
Le  Monde  morale,  ou  Mhnoires  pour  servir  a  Phistoire  du  caur 
humain  (2  vols.,  Geneva,  1760),  &c. 

For  the  bibliography  of  Prevost's  works,  which  presento  many 
complications,  and  for  documentary  evidence  of  the  facts  of  his 
life  see  H.  Harrisse,  VAhU  Preoost  (1896);  also  a  thesb  (1S98)  by 
V.  Schroeder. 

PR^OST,  OONSTAMT  (i 787-1856),  French  geologist,  was 
bom  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  June  1787,  and  was  son  of  Louis 
Pr6vost,  receiver  of  the  rentes  of  that  city.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Central  Schools,  where,  inspired  by  the  lectures  of  G. 
Cuvier,  Alexandre  Brongniart  and  A.  Dum6ril,  he  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  natural  science.  He  took  his  degree  in 
Letters  and  Sciences  in  181 1,  and  for  a  time  pursued  the  study 
of  medicine  and  anatomy.  Mainly  through  the  influence  of 
Brongniart  he  tuned  his  attention  to  geology,  and  during  the 
years  1816^18x9  made  a  special  study  of  the  Vienna  Basin  where 
he  pointed  out  for  the  first  time  the  presence  of.  Tertiary 
strata  like  those  of  the  Paris  Basin,  but  including  a  series  of 
later  date.  His  next  work  (182 1)  was  an  essay  on  the  geology 
of  parts  of  Normandy,  with  spedal  reference  to  the  Secondary 
strata,  which  he  compared  with  those  of  England.  From  182 1- 
1829  he  wa9  professor  of  geology  at  the  Athenaeum  at  Paris, 
and  he  took  a  leading  part  with  Ami  Bou£,  G.  P.  Dcshayes  and 
Jules  Desnoyers  in  the  founding  of  the  (geological  Society  of 
France  (1830).  In  1831  ht  became  assisUnt  professor  and  after- 
wards honorary  professor  of  geology  to  the  faculty  of  sciences. 
Having  studied  the  volcanoes  of  Italy  and  Auvergne,  he 
opposed  the  views  of  von  Buch  regarding  craters  of  elevation, 
maintaining  that  the  cones  were  due  to  the  material  succes- 
sivdy  emipted.  Like  Lyell  he  advocated  a  study  of  the  causes 
or  forces  now  in  action  in  order  to  illustrate  the  past.  One  of 
his  more  important  memoirs  was  De  la  Chrondogie  des  terrains 
et  du  synchronisme  des  formations  (1845).  He  died  in  Paris 
on  the  Z7th  of  August  1856. 

Memoir  with  portrait,  by  J.  Gosaelet.  Ann.  soe.  tJUi.  du  nord, 
tome  XXV.  1896. 

PR^OST,  EUOftNE  MARCEL  (1862-  ),  French  novelist, 
was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  ist  of  May  1862.  He  was  educated 
at  Jesuit  schools  in  Bordeaux  and  Paris,  entering  the  £cole 
Polytechnique  in  1882.  He  published  a  story  in  the  Clairon 
as  eariy  as  x88i,  but  for  some  years  after  the  completion  of 
his  studies  he  applied  his  technical  knowledge  to  the  manu- 
factjre  of  tobacco.  He  published  in  succession,  Le  Scorpion 
(1887),  CkoncheUe  (1888),  Mademoiselle  Jauf re  (1889),  Cousine 
Laura  (1890),  La  Confession  d'un  amant  (1891),  Letlres  defemmes 
(1892),  UAuUmne  d*une  femme  (1893),  and  in  1894  he  made  a 
great  sensation  by  an  exaggerated  and  revolting  study  of  the 
resulU  of  Parisian  education  kn'd  Parisian  society  on  young 


girls,  Les  Demi-vierges,  which  was  dramatized  and  piodnoed 
with  great  success  at  the  Gymnase  on  the  21st  of  May  1895. 
Le  Jardin  secret  appeared  in  1897;  and  in  1900  Les  Vierges 
fortes,  and  a  study  of  the  question  of  women's  education  and 
independence  in  two  noveb  Pridtrique  and  X.As.  VHentrtux 
mhtagf  (1901),  Les  Lettres  d  Pranfoise  <i902).  La  PrisKesse 
d*Erminge  (1904),  and  VAccordeur  aveugfe  (1905)  are  among  his 
later  novels.  An  amusing  picture  of  modem  German  manners 
is  given  in  his  Monsieur  et  Madame  Meibck  (1906).  He  had  a 
great  success  in  1904  with  a  four  act  play  La  Plusfaible,  produced 
at  the  Com6die  Fxancaise.  In  1909  he  was  elected  to  the 
Academy. 

PRfiVOST,  PIERRE  (1751-1839),  Swiss  philosopher  and 
physicist,'  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  Geneva,  was  bom 
in  that  dty  on  the  3rd  of  March  1751,  and  was  educated  for  a 
clerical  career.  But  he  forsook  it  for  law,  and  this  too  he  quickly 
deserted  to  devote  himself  to,  education  and  to  travelling.  He 
became  intimate  with  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and,  a  little  later,  with 
Dugald  Stewart,  having  previously  distinguished  himself  as  n 
translator  of  and  commentator  on  Euripides.  Frederick  II. 
of  Prussia  secured  him  in  1780  as  professor  of  philosophy,  and 
made  him  member  of  the  Akad6mie  der  Wissenschaf ten  in  Ber« 
lin.  He  there  became  acquainted  with  Lagrange,  and  was  thus 
led  to  turn  his  attention  to  physical  science.  After  some  years 
spent  on  political  economy  and  on  the  principles  of  the  fine 
arts  (in  connexion  with  which  he  wrote,  for  the  Berlin  Memoirs, 
a  remarkable  dissertation  on  poetry)  he  returned  to  Geneva  and 
began  his  work  on  magnet  ism  and  on  heat.  Interrapted 
occasionally  in  his  studies  by  political  duties,  in  which  he  was 
often  called  to  the  front,  he  remained  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Geneva  till  he  was  called  in  18x0  to  the  chair  of  physics. 
He  died  at  Geneva  on  the  8th  of  April  1839. 

Prfivost  published  much  on  philology,  philosophy,^  and  Dolttical 
economy;  out  he  will  be  remembered  mainly  for  having  published, 
with  additions  of  his  own,  the  TraiU  de  physique  of  G.  L.  Le  Sage. 
and  for  his  enunciation  of  the  law  of  exchange  in  radiation.  Hts 
scientific  publications  included  De  POrigine  des  forces  magnitigues 
(1788),  Kaherches  physico-nUcaniques  sur  la  chaleur  (1792),  and 
Essai  sur  le  calorique  rayonnanl  (1809). 

PRfiVOST-PARADOL.  LUCIEN  ANATOLB  (Z829-X870), 
French  man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  8th  of  August 
1829.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  Bourbon  and  entered  the 
£cole  Normale.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  professor  of  French 
Uterature  at  Aix.  He  held  the  post,  however,  barely  a  year,  re- 
signing  it  to  become  a  leader-writer  on  the  Journal  desdAats,  He 
also  wrote  in  the  Courrier  du  dimancke,  and  for  a  very  short 
time  in  the  Presse,  His  chief  works  are  Essais  de  politique  et  de 
litUrature  (three  series,  1859-1866),  and  Essais  sur  Us  moralistes 
franqais  (1864).  He  was,  however,  rather  a  journalist  than  a 
writer  of  books,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  empire 
on  the  side  of  moderate  liberalism.  He  underwent  the  usual 
difficulties  of  a  journalist  under  that  regime,  and  was  once  im- 
prisoned. In  1865  he  was  elected  an  Academician.  The  ac- 
cession of  £mile  Ollivier  to  power  was  fatal  to  Pr6vo5t-Paradol, 
who  apparently  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  liberal  empire, 
and  consequently  accepted  the  appointment  of  envoy  to  the 
United  States.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  most  unmeasured 
attacks  on  him  from  the  republican  party.  He  had  scarcely 
installed  himself  in  nis  post  before  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
France  and  Prussia  occurred.  He  shot  himself  at  Washington 
on  the  nth  of  July  1870,  and  died  on  the  20th. 

PREY  (O.  Fr.  preie,  mod.  proie,  Lat.  praeda,  booty,  from 
prae  and  the  root  hed—seen  in  prehendere,  prendere,  to  grasp), 
booty,  spoil,  plunder  taken  in  war,  by  robbery,  or  other  violent 
means;  particularly  the  quany,  the  animal  killed  for  food  by  a 
carnivorous  animal;  a  beast  or  bird  of  prey.  A  particular  usage 
for  that  which  is  saved  from  any  trial  of  strength  or  battle  is 
familiar  from  the  Bible  (Jer.  xxi.  9)  "  his  life  shall  be.  unto  him 
for  a  prey." 

PRIAM  (Gr.  Hpfcviof).  in  Greek  legend,  the  last  king  of  Troy, 
son  of  Laomedoh  and  brother  of  Tithonus.  Little  is  known  of 
him  before  the  Trojan  War,  which  broke  out  when  he  was  ad- 
yuiced  in  years.    According  to  Homer  {Iliad,  m.  184)  in  his 
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ymxth  he  fought  00  the  side  of  the  Phrygians  against  the  Ama- 
xons.  He  had  fifty  sons  and  fifty  daughters,  and  possessed  im- 
mense wealth.  He  appears  only  twice  on  the  scene  of  action 
during  the  war— to  make  arrangements  for  the  duel  between 
Paris  and  Menelaus,  and  to  beg  the  body  of  Hector  for  burial 
from  Achilles,  whom  he  visits  in  his.tent  by  night.  He  was  said  to 
have  been  slain  by  Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles,  during  the  sack 
of  Troy  (Virgil,  Aenad,  ii.  513).  See  under  Troy,  on  the  legends. 
PRIAPBIA,  a  collection  of  poems  (about  eighty  in  number) 
in  various  metres  on  the  subject  of  Pri&pus.  It  was  compiled 
from  literary  works  and  inscriptions  on  images  of  the  god  by 
an  unknown  editor,  who  composed  the  introductory  epigram. 
From  their  style  and  versification  it  is  evident  that  the  poems. 
belong  to  the  best  period  of  Latin  literature.  Some,  however, 
may  be  interpolations  of  a  later  period.  They  will  be  found  in 
F.  Bikheler's  PeUonius  (1904),  L.  Mttller's  CahiUus  Ct87o),  and 
£.  Bfthrcns,  Poetaelaiini  minores^  i.  (1879). 

PRIAPULOIDBA,  a  small  group  of  vermiform  marine  crea- 
tures; they  have  been  usually  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Gephyrea,  but  their  position  is  uncertain  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  tbey  are  to  be  regarded  as  coelomate  animals.  They  are 
cylindrical  worm-like  animals,  with  a  median  anterior  mouth  quite 
.  devoid  of  any  armature  or  tentacles.  The  body  is  ringed,  and 
often  has  circles  of  spines,  which  are  continued  into  the  slightly 
protnisible  pharynx.  The  alimentary  canal  is  straight,  the 
anus  terminal,  though  in  Priapulus  one  or  two  hollow  ventral 
diverticula  of  the  body-wall  stretch  out  behind  it.  The  nervous 
system,  composed  of  a  ring  and  a  ventral  cord,  retains  its 
primitive  connexion  with  the  ectoderm. 
There  are  no  specialized  sense-organs  or 
vascular  or  respiratory  systems.  There  is 
a  wide  body-cavity,  but  as  this  has  no 
connexion  with  the  renal  or  reproductive 
organs  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  coelom, 
but  probably  is  a  blood-space  or  haemo- 
coel. 

The  Priapuloidea  are  dioecious,  and 
their  male  and  female  organs,  which  are 
one  with  the  excretory  organs,  consist  of  a 
pair  of  branching  tuf  ts,each  of  which  opens 
to  the  exterior  on  one  side  of  the  anus. 
The  tips  of  these  tufts  enclose  a  fiame- 
cell  similar  to  those  found  in  Platyhel- 
minths,  &c.,  and  these  probably  function 
as  excretory  organs.  As  the  animals 
become  adult,  diverticula  arise  on  the 
tubes  of  these  organs,  which  develop 
either  ^rmatoxoa  or  ova.  These  pass 
out  through  the  ducts.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  development.  There  are 
three  genera:  (i.)  Priapuius,  with  the 
species  P.  caudatus,  Lam.,  of  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  and  neighbouring  cold 
seas,  and  P.  hicaudatus,  Dan.,  of  the 
north  Atlantic  and  Arctic  seas;  (ii.)  Priapuloides  australist 
de  Guene,  of  the  southern  circumpolar  waters;  and  (iii.) 
HaUeryptms,  with  the  spedes  H.  spinulosui,  v.  Sieb.,  of 
QDftheni  seas.  They  live  in  the  mud,  which  they  eat,  in 
comparatively  shallow  watefs  up  to  50  fathoms. 

AuTBoainss.— Apel.  Zatsekr.  wiss.  Zod.  (1885),  vol  xHi. ;  Scharif, 
QmarL  Jotmt.  Mic.  Set.  (1885),  vol.  xxv.;  Ehlen.  Zeilsckr.  triss. 
ZM.  (1861),  vol.  xi.;  Schauinsland,  Zod.  An*.  (1886),  vol.  ix.:  Dc 
Gueme.  Mission  uitHtifique  du  Cap  Horn  (1801),  vol  vi.;  Michael- 
sen.  Jakrb.  Hamburg-Aust.  (1888).  vol.  vi.  (A.  E.  SJ 

PRIJLPUS»  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Dionysus  (or  Adonis 
or  Hermes)  and  Aphrodite  (or  Chione).  He  is  unknown  to  Homer 
and  Hesiod.  The  chief  seat  of  his  worship  was  the  coast  of  the 
Hellespont,  especially  at  Lampsacus,  which  claimed  to  be  his 
birthplace.  Thence  his  cult  extended  to  Lydia,  and  by  way  of 
the  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Thasos  to  the  whole  of  Greece  (es- 
pecially Argolis),  whence  it  made  its  way  to  Italy,  together  with 
that  of  Aphrodite.    Priapus  is  the  personification  of  the  fruit- 
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fulness  of  nature.  Saflors  invoked  him  in  distress  and  fishermen 
prayed  to  him  for  success.  He  gradually  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  god  of  sensuality.  His  symbol  was  the  phallus,  an  em- 
blem of  productivity  and  a  protection  against  the  evil  eye.  The 
first  fruits  of  the  gardens  and  fields,  goats,  milk  and  honey, 
and  occasionally  asses,  were  oflfered  to  him.  He  was  sometimes 
represented  as  an  old  man,  with  a  long  beard  and  large  genitals, 
wearing  a  long  Oriental  rob^and  a  turban  or  garland  of  vine- 
leaVes,  with  fruit  and  bunches  of  grapes  in  his  lap.  Amongst 
the  Romans,  rough  wooden  images,  after  the  manner  of  the 
hermae,  with  phallus  stained  with  vermilion,- were  set  up  in 
gardens.  His  image  was  placed  on  tombs,  as  symbolizing  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration  and  a  future  life,  and  his  name  occurs 
on  sepulchral  inscriptions.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  bill-hook  or 
club,  while  a  reed  on  his  head,  shaking  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  wind,  acted  as  a  scarecrow. 

PRIBILOP  ISLANDS  (often  caUcd  the  Fur  Seal  Islands, 
Russian  equivalent,  "  Kotovi "),  a  group  of  four  islands,  part 
of  Alaska,  lying  in  Bering  Sea  in  about  56^  50'  N.  and  170^  W., 
about  300  m.  N.  of  Unalaska  and  200  m.  S.  of  Cape  Newenham, 
the  nearest  point  on  the  mainland.  The  principal  islands  are 
St^Paul  (about  35  sq-  m.;  13  m.  long,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.;  max- 
imum width  about  6  m.;  named  from  St  Peter  and  St  Paul's 
Day,  on  which  it  was  discovered)  and  St  George  (about  37  sq.m.; 
10  m.  long,  maximum  width,  4  m>;  probably  named  after  Pri- 
bilof's  ship)  about  30  m.  S.E.;  Otter  and  Walrus  islets,  the  former 
covering  about  4  sq.  m.,  and  the  latter  merely  a  reef  covering 
about  64  acres,  are  near  St  Paul.  In  1907  the  native  popula- 
tion was  363—170  on  St  Paul  and  93  on  St  George.  Only  agents 
of  the  United  States  or  employ^  of  the  lessees  are  permitted 
as  residents  on  the  islands.  The  islands  are  hilly  and  vol- 
canic—Bogoslof,  a  crater  on  St  Paul,  is  600  ft.  high— without 
harbours,  and  have  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  about  35-7'^  F., 
and  a  rainfall  of  about  35  in.  There  are  only  two  seasons- 
rainy  summers  lasting  from  May  to  October,  and  dry  winters 
from  November  to  April.  The  fiora  is  restricted  to  ferns, 
mosses  and  grasses,  though  there  are  some  creeping  willows  and 
small  shrubs.  The  largest  seal  rookery,  containing  about  80  % 
of  the  seals  in  the  Pribilofs,  is  on  St  Paul.  The  seals  found  here 
are  a  distinct  variety  {CaUorhinus  alascanut)  with  much  better 
fur  than  that  of  any  other  variety.  Besides  the  fur  seal  there 
are  blue  and  grey  foxes  (more  on  St  George  than  on  St  Paul), 
and  on  St  George  Island  and  on  the  Walrus  reef  there  are  great 
bird  rookeries— the  breeding  places  of  immense  numbers  of 
gulls,  sea-parrots,  auks,  cormorants  and  arries  (Lomvia  arra). 

The  islands  were  first  sighted  in  1767  by  Joan  Synd,  and  were 
visitedyn  1786  by  Gerasim  Pribiloff,  who  discovered  the  fur  seal 
rookeries  for  which  they  became  famous.  From  Russia  the 
islands  passed  with  Alaska  to  the  United  States  in  1867.  From 
1870  to  1890  the  United  States  government  leased  the  islands 
to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  In  1890-19x0  the  North 
American  Commercial  Company  held  the  monopoly.  But  the 
industry  shrank  considerably  owing  to  pelagic  sealing.  The 
season  during  which  land  hunting  is  allowed  on  the  islands 
includes  June,  July,  September  and  October.  (See  also  Seal 
and  Bering  Sea  AiLBiTRATiON.) 

pftlBRAM,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  39  m.  S.W.  of  Prague 
by  rail.'  Pop.  (1900),  13,576,  together  with  the  adjoining  town- 
ship of  Birkenberg,  19,119,  almost  exclusively  Czech.  It  lies 
in  a  valley  between  the  hills  of  Birkenberg  and  Heiliger  Berg, 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  are  the  lead  and  silver-  mines  which 
belong  to  the  Austrian  government  and  are  worked  b  nine  shafts, 
two  of  which,  the  Adalbert  shaft  (3637  ft.)  and  the  Maria  shaft, 
(3575  ft)  are  the  deepest  in  the  world.  The  mines  have  been 
worked  for  several  centuries,  but  their  actual  prosperity  dates 
from  1770,  when  the  sinking  of  the  Adalbert  shaft  began.  They 
yield  ycariy  an  average  of  80,000.  lb  of  silver  and  1900  tons  of 
lead.  At  the  top  of  the  Heiliger  Berg  (1889  ft.)  is  a  church 
with  a  wonder-working  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  the  chief 
place  of  pilgrimage  in  Bohemia. ' 

PRICE.  BARTHOLOMEW  (181(^-1898),  English  mathematician 
and  educationist,  was  bom  at  Coin  St  Denis,  Gloucestershire. 
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in  1818.  He  was  educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  college  (after  taking  a  first  class  jn  mathematics  in 
1840  and  gaining  the  university  mathematical  schoUrship 
in  1842)  he  became  fellow  in  1844  and  tutor  and  mathematical 
lecturer  in  1845.  He  at  once  took  a  leading  position  in  the 
mathematical  teaching  of  the  university,  and  published  trea- 
tises on  the  Diferenlial  calculus  (in  1848)  and  the  InfiniUsimal 
calculus  (4  vols.,  1852-1860),  which  for  long  were  the  recognized 
textbooks  there.  This  latter  work  included  the  differential 
and  integral  calculus,  the  calculus  of  variations,  the  theory  of 
attractions,  and  analytical  mechanics^  In  1853  he  was  ap- 
pointed Sedleian  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  resigning  it 
in  June  1898.  His  chief  public  activity  at  Oxford  was  in  con- 
nexion with  the  hebdomadal  council,  and  with  the  Clarendon 
Press,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  secretary.  He  was 
also  a  curator  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  an  honorary  fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  a  governor  of  Winchester  College  and  a  visitor 
of  Greenwich  Observatory.  In  1891  he  was  elected  Master  of 
Pembroke  College,  which  dignity  carried  with  it  a  canonry  of 
Gloucester'  Cathedral.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  December  1898. 
See  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  (1899). 

PRICB,  BONAMY  (1807- 1888),  English  political  economist, 
was  bom  at  St  Peter  Port,  Guernsey,  on  the  22nd  of  May  1807. 
He  entered  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  in  1825,  where  he  took 
a  double  first  in  1829.  From  1830  to  1850  he  was  an  assistant 
master  at  Ru^by  school.  He  then  lived  for  some  years  in 
London,  being  engaged  in  business  and  literary  work,  and  was 
appointed  to  serve  on  various  royal  commissions.  He  married 
in  1864.  In  1868  he  was  elected  Drummond  professor  of  politi- 
cal economy  at  Oxford,  and  was  thrice  re-elected  to  the  post, 
which  he  hdd  till  his  death.  In  1883  he  was  elected  an  honorary 
fellow  of  his  college.  In  addition  to  his  professorial  work,  he 
was  in  much  request  as  a  popular  lecturer  on  political  economy. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  8th  of  January  1888.  His  principal 
publications,  exclusive  of  pamphlets,  were:  The  Principles 
of  Currency  (1869),  Currency  and  Banking  (1876),  Chapters  on 
Practical  Political  Economy  (1878). 

PRICB,  RICHARD  (i 723-1791),  English  moral  and  political 
philosopher,  son  of  a  di^nting  minister,  was  born  on  the  23rd 
of  February  1 723,  at  Tynton,  Glamorganshire.  He  was  educated 
privately  and  at  a  dissenting  academy  in  London,  and  became 
chaplain  and  companion  to  a  Mr  Strcatfield  at  Stoke  Newington. 
By  the  death  of  Mr  Streatfield  and  of  an  uncle  in  1756  his  cir- 
cumstances were  considerably  improved,  and  in  1757  he  married 
a  Miss  Sarah  Blundell,  originally  of  Belgrave  in  Leicestershire. 

I A  1767  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons,  which  gained  him 
the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Shelbume,  an  event  which  ha^l  much 
influence  in  raising  his  reputation  and  determining  the  char- 
acter of  his  subsequent  pursuits.  It  was,  however,  as  a  writer  on 
financial  and  political  questions  that  Price  became  widely  known. 
In '1769,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Franklin,  he  wrote  some  observations 
on  the  expectation  of  lives,  the  increase  of  mankind,  and  the 
population  of  London,  which  were  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  that  year;  in  May  1770  he  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  a  paper  on  the  proper  method  of  calculating 
the  values  of  contingent  reversions.  The  publication  of  these 
papers  is  said  to  have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  in  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  inadequate  calculations  on  which  many 
insurance  and  benefit  societies  had  recently  been  formed.  In 
1769  Price  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  In  1771  he  published  his  Appeal  to  the  Public  on 
the  Subject  of  the  Nalional  Debt  (ed.  1772  and  1774).  This 
pamphlet  exdted  considerable  controversy,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  influenced  Pitt  in  re-establishing  the  sinking  fund  for  the 
extinction  of  the  national  debt,  which  had  been  created  by 
Walpole  in  1716  and  abolished  in  1733.  The  means,  however, 
which  Price  proposed  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt  are  described 
by  Lord  Overstone '  as  "  a  sort  of  hocus-pocus  machinery,"  sup- 
posed to  woiic  "without  loss  to  any  one,"  and  consequently 
unsound. 

*  Lord  Overstone  reprinted  in  1857,  for  private  cIrcuUtton,  Price's 
and  other  rare  tncu  on  the  national  debt  and  the  sinking  fund. 


Price  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  question  of  the  American 
colbnies.  He  had  from  the  first  been  strongly  opposed  to  the 
war,  and  in  1776  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Observations 
on  Civil  Liberty  and  the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  War  with  A  merica. 
Several  thousand  copies  of  this  work  were  sold  within  a  few 
days;  a  cheap  edition  was  soon  issued;  the  pamphlet  was  ex- 
tolled by  one  set  of  politicians  and  abused  by  another;  amongst 
its  critic  were  Dr  Markham,  archbishop  of  York,  John  Wesley, 
and  Edmund  Burke;  and  Price  rapidly  became  one  of  the  best- 
known  men  in  England.  He  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  it  is  said  that  his  pamphlet  had  no  in- 
considerable share  in  determining  the  Americans  to  declare,  their 
independence.  A  second  pamphlet  on  the  war  with  America, 
the  debts  of  Great  Britain,  and  kindred  topics  followed  in  the 
spring  of  1777.  His  name  thus  became  identified  with  the  cause 
of  American  independence.  He  was  the  Intimate  friend 
of  Franklin;  he  corresponded  with  Turgot;  and  in  the  winter 
of  1778  he  was  invited  by  Congress  to  go  to  America  and  assist 
in  the  financial  administration  of  the  states.  This  offer  he 
refused  from  unwillingness  to  quit  his  own  country  and  his 
family  connexions.  In  178c  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Yale  College. 

One  of  Price's  most  intimate  friends  was  Dr  Priestley,  in  spite  - 
of  the  fact  that  they  took  the  most  opposite  views  on  morals 
and  metaphysics.'  In  1778  appeared  a  published  correspon- 
dence between  these  two  liberal  theologians  on  the  subjects 
of  materialism  and  necessity,  wherein  Price  maintains,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Priestley,  the  free  agency  of  man  and  the  unity  and 
immateriality  of  the  human  soul.  Both  Price  and  Priestley  were 
what  would  now  vaguely  be  called  "  Unitarians,"  though  they 
decupled  respectively  the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left 
position  of  that  school.  Indeed,  Price's  opinions  would  seem 
to  have  been  rather  Arian  than  Socinian. 

The  pamphlets  on  the  American  War  made  Price  famous. 
He  preached  to  crowded  congregations,  and,  when  Lord  Shel- 
burne  acceded  to  power,  not  only  was  he  offered  the  post  of 
private  secretary  to  the  premier,  but  it  is  said  that  one  of  the 
paragraphs  in  the  king's  speech  was  suggested  by  him  and  even 
inserted  in  his  words.  In  1786  Mrs  Price  died.  There  were  no 
children  by  the  marriage,  his  own  health  was  failing,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  clouded  by  solitude 
and  dejection.  The  progress  of  the  French  Revolution  alone 
cheered  him.  On  the  19th  of  April  1791  he  died,  worn  out 
with  suffering  and  disease. 

The  philosophical  importance  of  Price  is  entirely  in  the  region 
of  ethics.  The  Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  in  Morals  (1757* 
3rd  ed.  revised  1787)  contams  his  whole  theory.  It 
M  divided  into  ten  chapters,  the  first  of  whurh,  though 
a  small  part  of  the  whole,  completes  his  demonstration 
of  ethical  theory.  The  remaining  chapters  investigate  derails 
of  minor  importance,  and  are  especially  interesting  as  showing  his 
relation  to  Butler  and  Kant  (ch.  lit.  and  ch.  vii.).  The  work  is  no- 
fessedly  a  refutation  of  Hutcheson,  but  is  rather  constructive  than 
polemical.  The  theory  he  propounds  is  closely  allied  to  that  of 
Cudworth.  but  is  interesting  mainly  in  comparison  with  the  sub- 
seauent  theories  of  Kant. 

I.  Right  and  wrong  belong  to  actions  in  tJumsekes.  By  this 
he  means,  not  that  the  ethical  value  of  actions  is  independent  of 
their  motive  and  end  (see  ch.  vi).  but  rather  that  it  is  unaffected  by 
consequences,  and  that  it  is  more  or  less  invariable  for  intelligent 
beings.  11.  This  ethical  value  is  perceived  by  reason  or  under- 
standing (which,  unlike  Kant,  he  does  not  distinguish),  v^ich  intui- 
tively recognizes  fitness  or  congniity  between  actions,  agents  and 
total  circumstances.  Arguing  that  ethical  judgment  is  an  act  of 
discrimination,  he  endeavours  to  invalidate  the  doarine  of  the 
moral  sense  (see  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson).  Yet,  in  denying 
the  importance  of  the  emotions  in  moral  judgment,  he  is  dnven 
back  to  the  admission  that  right  actions  must  be  "  grateful "  to 
us;  that,  in  fact,  moral  approbation  includes  both  an  act  of  the  under- 
sunding  and  an  "emotion  of  the  heart.  Still  it  remains  true  that 
reason  alone,  in  its  highest  development,  would  be  a  sufiident  guide. 
In  this  conclusion  he  is  in  close  agreement  with  Kant;  reason  is 
the  arbiter,  and  right  is  (i)  not  a  matter  of  the  emotions  and  (a)  not 
relative  to  imperfect  human  nature.  Price's  main  point  of  differ- 
ence with  Cudworth  is  that  while  Cudworth  regards  the  moral 
criterion  as  a  i>6iim  or  modification  of  the  mind,  existing  in  germ 
and  dex'eloped  by  circumstances.  Price  regards  it  as  acquired  from 
the  contemplation  of  actions,  but  acquired  necessarily,  immediately, 
I  intuitively.    In  his  view  of  disinterested  9Qtion  (ch.  m-)  he  adds 
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nothing  to  Butler.  III.  HappineM  he  resardf  as  the  only  end. 
conceivable  by  uk  of  divine  Providence,  but  it  is.  a  happiness 
wliolly  dependent  upon  rectitude.  Virtue  tends  always  to  bappi- 
neas,  and  in  the  end  must  produce  it  in  its  perfect  form. 

Workf. — Besides  the  above-mentioned,  Price  wrote  an  Essay  oh 
tkt  Population  of  Engfand  (and  ed..  1780);  two  Fast-day  Semions, 
pubUabcd  respectively  in  1779  and  1781;  and  (^servotums  on  tho 
tmporlance  of  Ike  American  Revolidion  and  the  means  <^  rendering  ii 
a  benefit  to  the  World  (1784).  A  complete  list  of  his  works  is  given  as 
an  appendix  to  Dr  Priestley's  Funeral  Sermon.  His  views  on  the 
Ffcnch  Revolution  are  denounced  by  Burke  in  his  RefUetions  on  the 
Reooiution  in  France.  Notices  of  Price's  ethical  system  occur  in 
Mackintosh's  Progress  of  Ethical  PhUosophy^  Jouffrw's  Introduction 
to  Ethics,  WhewelTs  History  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England;  Bain's 
Mental  and  Moral  Scienus'.  See  also  Ethics,  and  T.  Fowler's 
mono^|ru)h  on  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson.  For  Price's  life  see 
memoir  by  his  nephew,  William  Morgan.  (J.  M.  M.) 

PRICB^  the  equivalent  in  money  for  which  a  commodity  is 
sold  or  purchased,  the  value  of  anything  expressed  in  terms  of 
a  medium  of  exchange  (see  Value  and  Wealth).  The  word 
is  a  doublet  of  "  praise,"  commendation,  eulogy,  Lat.  laus,  and 
*'  prize,"  a  reward  of  victory,  the  ultimate  source  of  which  ii 
the  La,t.  pretium;  the  Aryan  root  par-,  to  buy,  is  seen  in 
Skr.  pana^  wages,  reward,  Gr.  riTpkoiuaf,  to  sell,  &c.  The 
O.  Fr.  priSf  mod.  prix,  was  taken  from  a  Late  Latin  form 
predeam,  and  had  the  various  meanings  of  the  English,  "  price," 
"  prize,"  and  "  praise  ";  it  was  adapted  in  English  as  pris  or 
prise  and  was  gradually  diflferentlated  in  form  for  the  different 
meanings;  thus  *'  praise  "  was  developed  from  an  earlier  verbal 
form  preise  or  ^rysr  in  the  xsth  century;  the  original  meaning 
survives  in  "  appraise,"  to  set  a  value  to  anything,  cf.  the  cur- 
rent meaning  of  **to  prize,"  to. value  highly.  "Prize,"  re- 
ward, docs  not  appear  as  a  separate  form  till  the  i6th  century. 
In  "  prize-iigfat,"  a  boxing  contest  for  money,  the  idea  of  reward 
seems  clear,  but  the  word  appears  earlier  than  the  form  "  prize  '* 
in  thb  sense  and  means  a  contest  or  match,  and  may  be  a  difffci- 
ent  word  altogether;  the  New  English  Dictionary  compares  the 
Greek  use  of  &9Xop,  literally  reward,  hence  contest.  "  Prize  " 
in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  captured  in  w|^,  especially  at 
s^,  is  a  distinct  word.  It  comes  through  the  Fr.  pnse, 
early  Romanic  presa  for  prensa,  from  LaL  praekendere,  to 
seize,  capture.  For  the  international  law  on  the  subject  see 
Pftizx. 

nUCHARD.  JAMES  C0WLE8  (1786-1848),  EngUsh  phy- 
sician and  ethnologist,  was  bom  on  the  nth  of  February  1786 
at  Ross  in  Herefordshire.  His  parents  were  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  he  was  educated  at  home,  especially  in  modem 
languages  and  general  literature.  He  adopted  medicine  as  a 
profession  mainly  because  of  the  facilities  it  offered  for  anthro- 
pological investigations.  He  took  his  M.D.  at  Edinburgh, 
afterwards  reading  for  a  year  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
whence,  joining  the  Church  of  England,  he  migrated  to  St  John's 
College.  Oxford,  afterwards  entering  as  a  gentleman  commoner 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  but  taking  no  degree  in  either  uni- 
versity. In  1810  he  settled  at  Bristol  as  a  pbysidan,  and  in 
1813  published  his  Researches  into  Ike  Pkysical  History  of  Man, 
in  2  vols.,  afterwards  extended  to  5  vols.  The  central  principle 
of  the  book  is  the  primitive  unity  of  the  human  species,  acted 
upon  by  causes  which  have  since  divided  it  into  permanent 
varieties  or  races.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Blumenbach,  whose 
five  races  of  man  are  adopted.  But  where  Prichard  excelled 
Blumenbach  and  all  his  other  predecessors  was  in  his  grasp 
of  the  principle  that  people  should  be  studied  by  combining 
all  available  characters.  One  investigation  begun  In  this  work 
requires  special  mention,  the  bringing  into  view  of  the  fact, 
neglected  or  contradicted  by  philologists,  that  the  Celtic  nations 
are  allied  by  language  with  the  Slavonian,  German  and  Pelas- 
gian  (Greek  and  Latin),  thus  forming  a  fourth  European  branch 
of  the  Asiatic  stock  (which  wotild  now  be  called  Indo-European 
or  Aryan).  His  special  treatise  containing  Celtic  compared  with 
Sanskrit  words  appeared  in  1831  under  the  title  Eastern  Origin 
of  tke  Cdtic  nations.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  essay  by  Adolphe 
Pictet,  De  rAffiniti  des  langues  celtiques  avec  le  sanserif,  which 
was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy  and  made  its  author's 
leputation,  should  have  been  published  in  1837  in  evident 


ignorance  of  the  earlier  and  in  some  respects  stricter  inves- 
tigations of  Prichard. 

.In  1843  Prichard  published  his  Nalural  History  of  Man,  in 
which  he  reiterated  his  belief  in  the  specific  unity  of  man,  point- 
ing out  that  "  the  same  inward  and  mental  nature  is  to  be  re- 
coguized  in  all  the  races."  Prichard  may  fairly  be  honoured 
with  the  title  of  the  fotmder  of  the  EngUsh  branch  of  the  sciences 
of  anthropology  and  ethnology.  In  r8ii  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  St  Peter's  hospital,  Bristol,  and  in  18x4  to  the 
Bristol  infirmary.  In  1822  he  published  Treatise  on  Diseases  of 
tke  Nervous  System  (pt.  i.),  and  in  1835  a  Treatise  on  Insanity 
and  otker  Disorders  ofecting  the  Mind,  in  which  he  advanced  the 
theory  of  the  existence  of  a  distinct  mental  disease,  "  moral 
insanity."  In  1842,  following  up  this  suggestion,  he  published 
On  tke  different  forms  of  Insanity  in  relation  to  Jurisprudence 
designed  for  tke  use  of  Persons  concerned  in  Legal  Questions 
regarding  Unsoundness  of  Mind.  In  1845  he  was  made  a  com- 
missioner in  lunacy,  and  removed  to  London.  He  died  there 
three  years  later,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  of  rheumatic  fever. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Ethnological 
Society  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Among  his  less 
important  works  were:  A  Review  of  the  Dtfctrine  of  a  Vital 
Principle  (1829);  On  tke  Treatment  of  Hemiplegia  (1831);  On 
tke  Extinction  of  some  .Varieties  of  tke  Human  Race  (1839); 
Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mytkohgy  (1819). 

See  Memoir  by  Dr  Thomas  Hodgkin  (1798-1866)  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Ethnological  Society  (Feb.  1849):  Memoir  read  before  the 
Bath  and  Bristol  branch  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical 
Association  (March  1849)  by  Dr  J.  A.  Symonds  (Joum.  Eth.  Soc., 
(1850) :  Prichard  and  Symonds  in  Special  Relation  to  Mental  Science^ 
by  I>r  Hack  Tuke  (1891). 

PRICK  ^Offn,  an  old  architectural  name  given  sometimes 
to  the  queen  posts  of  a  roof,  and  sometimes  to  the  filling  in 
quarters  in  framing.  (See  Post  and  Pane.) 

PRIDB,  THOMAS  (d.  1658),  parliamentarian  general  in  the 
English  Civil  War,  is  stated  to  have  been  brought  up  by  the 
parish  of  St  Bride's,  Londbn.  Subsequently  he  was  a  drayman 
and  a  brewer.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  served  as 
a  captain  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  was  gradually  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Preston,  and  with  his  regiment  took  part  in  the  military 
occupation  of  London  in  December  1648,  which  was  the  first 
step  towards  bringing  the  king  to  trial.  The  second  was  the 
expulsion  of  the  Pmbyterian  and  Royalist  elements  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  which  Pride  is  chiefly  remembered. 
This,  resolved  by  the  army  coimcQ  and  ordered  by  the  lord 
general,  Fairfax,  was  carried  out  by  Colonel  Pride's  regiment. 
Taking  his  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  House  of  Commons  with 
a  written  list  in  his  hand,  he  caused  the  arrest  or  exclusion  of 
the  obnoxious  members,  who  were  pointed  out  to  him.  After 
about  a  hundred  members  had  been  thus  dealt  with  ("  Pride's 
Purge  "),  the  mutilated  House  of  Commons  proceeded  to  bring 
the  king  to  trial.  Pride  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  king  and 
signed  his  death-warrant,  appending  to  his  signature  a  seal 
showing  a  coat  of  arms.  He  commanded  an  infantry  brigade 
under  Cromwell  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  He  took  no  con- 
spicuous part  in  Commonwealth  politics,  except  in  opposing  the 
proposal  to  confer  the  kingly  dignity  on  CitmwelL  He  was 
knighted  by  the  Protector  in  1656,  and  was  also  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  House  of  Lords.  He  died  at  Nonsuch  House, 
an  estate  which  he  had  bought  in  Surrey,  on  the  23rd  of  October 
1658.  After  the  Restoration  his  body  was  ordered  to  be  dug 
up  and  suspended  on  the  gallows  at  Tyburn  along  with  those 
of  Cromwell,  Ireton  and  Bradshaw,  though  it  is  said  that  the 
execution  of  this  sentence  was  evaded. 

Noble.  Lives  of  the  Regicides:  Bate,  Lives  of  the  Prime  Actors  and 
Principal  Contrivers  of  the  Murder  of  Charles  /.;  Carlyle,  Cromwell's 
LetUrs  and  Speeches. 

PRIDEAUX,  HUMPHREY  (1648-1724),  English  divine  and 
Oriental  scholar,  was  bora  of  good  family  at  Place,  in  Cornwall, 
on  the  3rd  of  May  1648,  and  received  his  early  education  at  the 
grammar  schools  of  Liskeard  and  Bodmin.  In  1665  he  was 
placed  at  Westminster  under  Busby,  and  in  1668  went  on  to 
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drist  QiurcB,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees  tn  the  following 
order:  B.A.,  1672;  M-A.,  1675;  B.D.,  1682;  and  D.D.,  1686. 
His  accotint  of  the  famous  Arundel  marbles  just  given  to  the 
university  appeared  in  1676.  In  1679  ^^  ^^  appointed  to  the 
rectory  of  St  Clement's,  Oxford,  and  Hebrew  lecturer  at  Christ 
Church,  where  he  continued  until  February  1686,  holding  for 
the  last  three  years  the  rectory  of  Bladon  with  Woodstock. 
In  1686  he  exchanged  for  the  benefice  of  Saham  in  Norfolk. 
The  sympathies  of  Prideaux  inclined  to  Low  Churchism  in 
religion  and  ta  Whiggism  in  politics,  and  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  controversies  of  the  day,  publishing  the  following  pamph- 
lets: "  The  Validity  of  the  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England  " 
(1688),  "Letter  to  a  Friend  on  the  Present  Convocation" 
(1690),  "  The  Case  of  Clandestine  Marriages  stated  "  (1691). 
Prideaux  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Suflfolk  in  Decem- 
ber x6S8,  and  to  the  deanery  of  Norwich  (he  had  long  been  one 
of  the  canons)  in  June  1702.  In  1694  he  was  obliged,  through 
ill  health,  to  resign  the  rectory  of  Saham,  and  after  having 
held  the  vicarage  of  Trowse  for  fourteen  years  (1696-1710) 
he  found  himself  incapacitated  from  further  parochial  duty. 
He  died  at  Norwich  on  the  xst  of  November  1724. 

Many  oi  the  dean's  writings  were  of  considerable  value.  His 
Lij[e  of  Mahomet  (1697)  was  really  a  polemical  tract  against  the 
deists  and  has  now  na  biographical  value.  Both  it  and  his  Directions 
to  Churckwardens  •  {1701)  pAsaed  through  several  editions.  Even 
greater  success  attendee  The  Old  and  new  Testament  connected  in 
the  History  of  the  Jews  (1716),  a  work  which  not  only  displayed 
but  stimulated  research.  Biographical  details  of  his  numerous 
publications  and  of  his  manuscripts  are  given  in  the  BiUiotheca 
Comubiensis,  ii.  527-5^,  and  iii.  1319.  A  volume  of  his  letters  to 
John  Ellis,  some  time  under-secretaiy  of  state,  was  edited  by 
E.  M.  Thompson  for  the  Camden  Society  in  1875;  they  conuin  a 
vivid  picture  of  Oxford  life  after  the  Restoration.  An  anonymous 
life  (probably  by  Thomas  Birch)  appeared  in  1748;  it  was  mainly 
compiled  from  information  f umishea  by  Prideaux's  son  Edmund. 

PRIB.     JEANMB     AGNES     BERTHELOT     DE     PLfiNEUF, 

Maxquxse  DE  (1698-17  27),  French  adventuress,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  but  unscrupulous  father  and  an  immoral 
mother.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  ^e  was  married  to  Louis,  marquis 
de  Prie,  and  went  with  him  to  the  court  of  Savoy  at  Turin, 
where  he  was  ambassador.  She  was  twenty-one  when  she 
returned  to  France,  and  was  soon  the  declared  mistress  of  Louis 
Henri,  due  de  Bourbon.  During  his  ministry  (1723-1725)  she 
was  in  several  respects  the  real  nder  of  France,  her  most  notable 
triumph  being  the  marriage  of  Louis  XV.  to  Marie  Leszczynska 
instead  of  to  Mile  de  Vermandois.  But  when,  in  1725,  she 
sought  to  have  Bourbon's  rival  Fleury  exiled,  her  ascendancy 
came  to  an  end.  After  Fleury's  recall  and  the  banishment  of 
Bourbon  to  Chantilly  Mme  de  Prie  was  exiled  to  Courb^ine, 
where  she  committed  suicide  the  next  year. 
See  M..H.  Thirion,  Madame  de  Prie  (Paris,  1905). 

PRIB-DIEU,  literally  "pray  God,'*  strictly  a  prayer  desk, 
primarily  intended  for  private  use,  but  often  found  in  churches 
of  the  European  continent.  It  is  a  small  ornamental  wooden 
desk  furnished  with  a  sloping  shelf  for  books,  and  a  cu^ioned 
kneeling  piece.  It  appears  not  to  have  received  its  present 
name  until  the  early  part  of  the  i7tb  century.  At  that  period 
in  France  a  small  room  or  oratory  was  sometimes  known  by 
the  same  name.  A  similar  form  of  chair,  in  domestic  furniture, 
is  called  prie-dieu  by  analogy. 

PRIEGO  DE  CORDOBA,  a  town  of  southern  Spain  in  the 
extreme  S.E.  of  the  province  of  Cordova,  near  the  headwaters 
of  the  river  Guadajoz,  and  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  de 
Priego.  Pop.  (1900),  16,902.  The  district  abounds  in  cattle  and 
mules  and  agricultural  products,  especially  wine  and  oil.  The 
local  industries  also  include  tanning  and  manufactures  of  esparto 
fabrics,  rugs  and  cotton  goods.  The  oldest  church  was  built 
in  the  X3th  century  and  subsequently  restored;  it  has  a  fine 
chapel.  There  are  ruins  of  an  old  castle— Priego  having  been  a 
fortified  dty  of  the  Moors  which  was  captured  by  the  Christians 
in  1226,  lost  again,  and  finally  retaken  in  1407. 

PRIENE  (mod.  Satnspn  kak)r  an  ancient  city  of  Ionia  on  the 
foot-hills  of  Mycale,  about  6  m.  N.  of  the  Maeander.    It  was 


formerly  on  the  sea  coast,  but  now  lies  some  miles  inland,  ft  s» 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  lonians  under  Aegyptus.  a  son  of 
Neleus.  Sacked  by  Ardys  of  Lydia,  it  revived  and  attained 
great  prosperity  under  its  "  sage,"  Bias,  in  the  middle  of  the  6th 
century.  Cyrus  captured  it  in  543;  but  it  was  able  to  send 
twelve  ships  to  join  the  Ionian  revolt  (500-494).  Disputes 
with  Samos,  and  the  troubles  after  Alexander's  death,  brought 
Priene  low,  and  Rome  had  to  save  it  from  the  kings  of  Pergamum 
and  Cappadocia  in  155.  Orophemes,  the  rebellious  brother  of 
the  Cappadocian  Jcing,  who  had  deposited  a  treasure  there  and 
recovered  it  by  Roman  intervention,  restored  the  temple  of 
Athena  as  a  thankoffering.  Under  Roman  and  Byzantine 
dominion  Priene  had  a  prosperous  history.  It  passed  into 
Moslem  hands  late  in  the  13th  century.  The  ruins,  which  lie 
on  successive  terraces,  were  the  object  of  missions  sent  out 
by  ihe  English  Society  of  Dilettanti  in  1765  and  1868,  and  have 
been  thoroughly  laid  open  by  Dr  Th.  Wiegand  (1895-1899)  for 
the  Berlin  Museum.  The  city,  as  rebuilt  in  the  4th  and  3rd 
centuries,  was  laid  out  on  a  rectangular  scheme.  It  faced  south » 
its  acropolis  rising  nearly  700  ft.  behind  it.  The  whole  area  was 
enclosed  by  a  wall  7  ft.  thick  with  towers  at  intervals  and  three 
principal  gates.  On  the  lower  slopes  of  the  acropolis  was  a  shrine 
of  Demeter.  The  town  had  six  main  streets,  about  20  ft.  wide, 
running  east  and  west  and  fifteen  streets  about  10  ft.  wide 
crossing  at  right  angles,  all  being  evenly  spaced;  and  it  was  thus 
divided  into  about  80  insulae.  Private  houses  were  apportioned 
four  to  an  insula.  The  systems  of  water-supply  and  drainage 
can  easily  be  discerned.  The  houses  present  many  analogies 
with  the  earliest  Pompeian.  In  the  western  half  of  the  city,  on  a 
high  terrace  north  of  the  main  street  and  approached  by  a  fine 
stairway,  was  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  a  hexaslyleperipterial 
Ionic  structure  built  by  Pythias,  the  architect  of  the  Mausoleum. 
Under  the  basis  of  the  statue  of  Athena  were  found  in  1870 
silver  tetradrachms  of  Orophemes,  and  some  jeweliy,  probably 
deposited  at  the  time  of  the  Cappadocian  restoration.  Fronting 
the  main  street  is  a  scries  of  halls,  and  on  the  other  side  is  the  fine 
market  place.  The  municipal  buildings,  Roman  gymnasium, 
and  well  preserved  theatre  lie  to  the  north,  but.  like  all  the  other 
pubh'c  structures,  in  the  centre  of  the  plan.  Temples  of 
Isis  and  Asclepius  have  been  laid  bare.  At  the  lowest  point 
on  the  south,  within  the  walls,  was  the  large  stadium,  con- 
nected with  a  gymnasium  of  Hellenistic  times. 

See  Society  of  Dilettanti,  Ionian  Antiquities  (1821),  vol.  ii.;  Th. 
Wicsand  and  H.  Schrader,  Priene  (1904K  on  inscriptions  (360) 
see  Hiller  von  Gilrtringen,  Inuhriften  von  Priene  (Berlin.  iW),  with 
collection  of  ancient  rderences  to  the  city.  (D.  G.  H.) 

PRIEST  (Ger.  Priester,  Fr.  prkre),  the  contracted  form  of 
"  presbyter  "  (TptfffivTtpos,  "  elder  ";  see  Paesbyteb),  a  name 
of  office  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  already  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament.  But  in  the  Engli^  Bible  the  presbyters  of 
the  New  Testament  are  called  "  elders,"  not "  priests  ";  the  latter 
name  is  reserved  for  ministers  of  pre-Christian  religions,  the 
Semitic  o^^  (kdkdnim,  sing,  kdhin)  and  0^?  (kemirUm), 
or  the  Greek  2cpc?s.  The  reason  of  this  will  appear  more  clearly 
in  the  sequel;  it  is  enough  to  observe  at  present  that,  before  our 
English  word  was  formed,  the  original  idea  of  a  presbyter  had 
been  overlaid  with  others  derived  from  pre-Christian  priest- 
hoods, so  that  it  is  from  these  and  not  from  the  etymok^cal 
force  of  the  word  that  we  must  start  in  considering  historically 
what  a  priest  is.  The  theologians  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  expressly  found  the  conception  of  a  Christian  priest- 
hood on  the  hierarchy  of  the  Jewish  temple,  while  the  names 
by  which  the  sacerdotal  character  is  expressed— «c|)cfe,  sacerdos 
— originally  designated  the  ministers  of  sacred  things  in  Greek 
and  Roman  heathenism,  and  then  came  to  be  used  as  transla- 
tions into  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  Hebrew  kdhin.  KSklH,  Uptvt, 
sacerdos t  are,  in  fact,  fair  translations  of  one  another;  they  all 
denote  a  minister  whose  stated  business  was  to  perform,  on 
behalf  of  the  community,  certain  public  ritual  acts,  particularly 
sacrifices,  directed  godwards.  Such  ministers  or  priests  existed 
in  all  the  great  religions  of  ancient  civilization.     The  teroi 
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*  prkst "  is  sometimes  taken  to  include  "  sorcerer/'  but  this 
use  is  open  to  criticism  and  may  produce  cpnfusion. 

Tlie  dose  inter-relation  which  existed  in  primitive  society 
between  magic,  priesthood  and  kingship  has  been  indicated  by 
Fraser  in  his  Early  History  oftiu  Kingship.  His  remarks  throw 
some  Jight  on  the  early  character  of  priesthood  as  well  as  king- 
ship. "  When  once  a  special  class  of  sorcerers  has  been  segrc- 
pted  from  the  community  and  entrusted  by  it  with  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  on  which  the  public  safety  and  welfare  are 
believed  to  depend,  these  men  gradually  rise  to  wealth  and 
power  till  their*  leaders  blossom  out  into  sacred  kings."  Ac- 
cording to  Frazer's  view,  "  as  time  goes  on  the  fallacy  of  magic 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent  and  is  slowly  displaced  by 
religion;  in  other  words  the  magician  gives  way  to  the  priest. 
Hence  the  king  starting  as  a  magidan  tends  gradually  to 
exchange  the  practice  of  magic  for  the  functions  of  prayer  and 
sacrifice."  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  debatable 
question  whether  magic  preceded  religion.  Probably  magic 
was  always  accompanied  by  some  primitive  form  of  animism 
whether  the  Melancsian  mana  or  fetishism  (see  Dr  Haddon's 
Magic  and  Petiskismf  pp.*  58-62,  64-90). 

"Iht  investigations  which  have  been  carried  on  in  recent  years 
by  King,  Tallquist  and  Zimmem,  as  well  as  by  BrQnnow  and 
Craig,  on  the  magic  and  ritual  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  have 
been  fruitful  of  results.  The  question,  however,  remains  to 
be  settled  how  far  the  officials  and  their  functions,  which  in  the 
much  more  highly  developed  civilization  of  Babylonia  came  to 
be  differentiated  and  specialized,  can  be  strictly  included 
imder  the  functions  of  priesthood.  The  answer  to  this  question 
will  be  in  many  cases  n^^tive  or  affirmative  according  to 
our  strict  adherence  or  the  reverse  to  the  definition  of  the 
priest  set  forth  above  as  "  a  minister  whose  stated  business  it 
was  to  perform  on  behalf  of  the  community  certain  ritual  acts, 
in  some  cases  sacrifices  (or  the  recitation  of  prayers),  directed 
Codwards."  On  the  other  hand  the  seer,  diviner  and  prophet 
is  a  ministtf  whose  ftmction  it  is  to  communicate  God's  will 
or  word  to  man.  This  is  not  a  distinction  which  governs 
Zimmem  and  other  writers.  Our  chief  source  of  information 
is  Zimmem's  BeitrSge  zur  Kenntniss  der  Babylon:  Religion^ 
pp.  81-95,  from  which  Lagrange  in  his  Etudes  sur  les  religions 
s^mUiqucfi  has  chiefly  derived  his  materials  (ch.  vi.  p.  222  sqq.) 
reelecting  Babylonia,  and  Assyria.  Zimmem's  results  are 
summarized  in  K.A.T*.  p.  589  sqq.  Here  we  find  magic  and 
so(^hsaying  closely  intertwined  with  priestly  functions  as,  we 
shall  see,  was  the  case  in  early  Hebrew  pre-exilian  days  with 
the  K6heo.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  primitive  humanity 
is  not  governed  by  logical  distinctions.  Among  the  Babylonians 
and  Ass3rrians  the  b(vii  (from  bafA  to  see,  inspect)  was  a  sooth- 
saying priest  who  was  consulted  whenever  any  important 
undertaking  was  proposed,  and  addressed  his  inquiries  to  SamaS 
the  sun  god  (or  Adad)  as  bil  hiri  or  lord  of  the  oracle  (accompanied 
by  the  sacrifice  of  lambs).  The  signs  were  usually  obtained 
from  the  inH)ection  of  the  liver  (according  to  Johns,  that  of  the 
lamb  that  was  sacrificed);  or  it  took  place  through  birds;  hence 
the  name  in  this  case  given  to  the  harA  of  dagU  ifiuri  "  bird  in- 
tpecXor."  Johns,  however,  is  dbposed  to  regard  him  as  a  distinct 
functionary.  Sometimes  divination  took  place  through  vessels 
filled  with  water  and  oil  (see  Omen  and  Divination). 

As  contrasted  with  the  barii  or  soothsaying  priest,  as  he  is 
caDed  by  Zimmem,  we  have  the  aiipu,  who  was  the  priest- 
magician  who  dealt  in  conjurations  iHptu),  whereby  diseases 
were  removed,  spells  broken,  or  in  expiations  whereby  sins  were 
capiated.  Tallquist's  edition  of  the  MaklH  series  of  incantations 
and  his  explanations  of  the  ritual,  and  also  the  publications 
by  Zimmem  of  the  Surpu  series  of  tablets  in  his  Beilr&ge  have 
rendered  us  familiar  with  the  functions  of  the  aiipu.  See  article 
"  Magic  "  in  Hastings's  Diet.  Bible,  where  examples  are  given  of 
incantations  with  magical  by-play.  Also  compare  Jastrow's 
Religio»  cf  Babylonia  (1898),  ch.  xvi.,  "  The  Magical  Texts," 
where  a  fuller  treatment  will  be  found.  Now,  as  the  conjura- 
tions were  addressed  to  the  deity,  aiipu^  according  to  the 
defiaitjon  given  above,  comes  more  reasonably  under  the  category 


of  priest.  But  the  priSst  belongs  to  the  reahn  of  religion 
proper,  which  involves  a  relation  of  dependence  on  the  superior 
power,  whereas  the  aiipu  belongs  to  the  realm  of  magic,  which  is 
coercive  and  seeks  "  to  constrain  the  hostile  power  to  give  way  " 
(Lagrange). 

There  was  also  a  third  kind  of  priest  called  the  %ammttru, 
whose  function  it  was  to  sing  hymns. 

In  the  earlier  lieriod  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  we  find  the  king 
holding  the  office  of  pa-te-si  or  iiakku  or  (more* definitely)  the 
iangu^  M.  priest  of  ASur,  the  patron-deity  of  Assyria.  This 
high-priestly  office  towards  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  nation 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  king  by  virtue  of  his  royal 
rank.  In  Babylonia  under  the  last  empire  (except  in  the  case 
of  Nebuchadrezzar,  who  calls  himself  potest  firi,  "exalted 
priest,"  KJ.B.  iii.  p.  60)  no  such  high-priestly  function 
attached  to  the  king,  for  in  Babylonia  the  priesthoods  were 
endowed  with  great  wealth  and  power,  and  even  the  king  stood 
in  awe  of  them  (see  Johns,  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Lavs^ 
Contracts  and  Letters,  p.  ais  sqq).  These  powerfully-organized 
priesthoods,  as  well  as  the  elaborate  nature  of  their  ritual  and 
apparatus  of  worship,  must  have  deeply  and  permanently 
impressed  the  exiled  Jewish  community.  Thus  arose  the  more 
developed  system  of  Ezekiel's  scheme  (xl.-xlviik)  and  of  the 
Priestercodex  and  the  high  dignity  which  became  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  High  Priest  (reflected  in  the  narrative  of  Uzaah's 
leprosy  in  a  Chron.  xxvi.  16-20).  Other  parallels  to  the  sacer- 
dotal system  of  the  Priestercodex  may  here  be  noted,  (x) 
According  to  Zimmem  the  barA  and  the  aiipu  formed  dose 
■gilds  and  the  office  passed  from  father  to  son.  Tliis  is  certainly 
true  of  the  iang&tu  or  priesthood,  which  was  connected  with  a 
special  family  attached  to  a  particular  temple  and  its  worship. 
(2)  Johns  also  points  out  the  existence  of  the  rab-bafU,  chief 
soothsayer,  and  the  rab-maimaSu  or  chief  magician.  (3)  Bodily 
defects  (as  squinting,  lack  of  teeth,  maimed  finger)  was  disquali- 
fications for  priesthood  (cf.  Lev.  xxL  17  sqq.).  (4)  In  the  ritual 
tablets  for  the  aiipu  published  in  21immem's.  BeitrUge,  No.  26, 
col.  iii.  19  sqq.,  we  read  "  that  the  maimaiu  (priest's  magidan) 
is  to  pass  forth  to  the  gateway,  sacrifice  a  sheep  in  the  palace 
portal,  and  to  smear  the  threshold  and  posts  of  the  palace 
gateway  right  and  left  with  the  blood  of  the  Iamb."  We 
are  reminded  of  Exod.  xii.  7  (P).  (5)  The  Babylonian  term 
kuppuru  (infin.  Pad)  is  used  of  the  magidan-priest  or  aiipu  and 
means  "  wipe  out."  This  confirms  the  view  that  the  Hebrew 
kipper,  which  appears  to  be  a  late  word  (spedally  employed 
in  £zek,  and  P.),  originally  had  the  meaning  which  bdongs  to 
the  Aramaic  viz.  "  wipe  off  "  and  not  "  cover  "  as  in  Arabic. 
Zimmem  thinks  that  the  meaning  "  atone  "  "  expiate,"  which 
bdongs  to  the  Pad  form  of  the  root  k-p-r  in  both  Aramaic 
and  Arabic  was  borrowed  from  the  Babylonian  (d.  Driver's 
note  in  "Deuteronomy,"  Ini.  Commentary,  p.  425  sqq,  and 
especially  his  artide  "  Propitiation  "in  Hastings's  Did.  Bible). 

The  Kev.  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been 
made,  demurs  (in  a  communication  to  the  writer)  to  the  fusion  of 
the  priest  and  the  magidan,  and  to  the  custom  of  "  calling  every 
unknown  official  a  priest  or  a  eunuch."  "  If  a  Babylonian  said 
ianm  he  meant  one  thing,  by  iiiipu  another,  and  by  ramku  another. 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  same  man  might  unite  all  three  functions  in 
one  penon.  Thus  a  iangu  had  a  definite  share  in  the  offerings,  a 
maimaiM  a  different  share.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  priests  belonged 
to  the  old  families  who  were  deKended  from  the  original  tribe  or 
clan,  &C.,  that  founded  the  dty^  and  they  could  not  admit  outsiders 
save  by  adoption  into  the  family.  If  a  new  god  had  a  temple  set 
up  be  nad  a  new  ect  of  priests,  but  this  priesthood  descended  in 
its  line,  e.g.  a  SamaS  priest  did  not  beget  a  man  who  became  a  priest 
of  NabO.  Further  '  priest '  implied  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  rod. 
A  soothsayer  was  a  general  practitioner  in  his  art,  not  attached  to 
any  one  god  or  temple.  Anyone  could  be  a  ramku-  who  actually 
poured  out  libations;  that  a  priest  usually  did  it  was  no  exception 
to  that  rule.  The  pnest  was  only  a  sort  of  specialist  in  the  practice. 
The  priest  also  offered  prayer,  interceded,  &c.  I  cannot  see  that 
he  taught.  An  oradc  01  the  god  came  through  him.  If  the  modus 
operandi  was  akin  to  soothsaying  it  was  only  because  that  special 
form  of  soothsaying  was  peculiar  to  the  particular  cult* of  that  god, 
and  even  this  as  a  secondary  development.  I  do  not  think  that 
eariy  priests  received  oracles  save  in  dreams.  &c.  That  magic 
eariy  invaded  religion  is  possible,  but  there  are  many  traces  of  tts 
bdiig  a  fordgn  element.   This  is  not  usually  pointed  out." 
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Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  local  god  was  the  protector 
and  lord  of  the  district.  Consequently  it  was  the  interest  and 
duty  of  the  inhabitants  to  maintain  the  cultus  of  the  patron- 
deity  of  their  city  who  dwelt  in  their  midst.  Moreover,  in  the 
earlier  times  we  find  the  prince  of  the  nome  acting  as  the  High 
Priest  of  the  local  god,  but  in  course  of  time  the  state,  repre- 
sented by  the  king,  began  to  an  ever-increasing  degree  to  take 
oversight  over  the  more  important  local  cults.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  Egyptian  monarch  was  empowered  to  exercise  priestly 
functions  before  all  the  gods.  We  constantly  see  him  in  the 
wall-paintings.portrayed  as  a  priest  in  the  conventional  attitudes 
before  the  images  of  the  gods.  In  the  chief  sanctuaries  the  chief 
priests  possessed  special  privileges,  and  it  is  probable  that  those 
in  the  immediate  entourage  of  the  king  were  elected  to  these 
positions.  The  highest  nobility  in  the  nome  sought  the  honour 
of  priesthood  in  the  service  of  the  local  deity.  One  special  class 
called  kher  keb  utre  charged  with  reciting  the  divine  formulae, 
which  were  popularly  held  to  possess  magical  virtue.  In  the 
middle  empire  (Vllth  to  Xllth  Dynasties)  the  lay  element  main- 
tains its  position  in  religious  cultus  despite  its  complexity.  But 
under  the  new  empire  (Dynasties  XVIIIth  and  following)  the  pro- 
fessional priest  had  attained  to  ominous  power.  The  temples 
possessed  larger  estates  and  became  more  WMlthy.  Priests 
increased  in  number  and  were  divided  into  ranks,  and  we  find 
them  occupying  state  offices,  just  as  in  Babylonia  the  priest 
acts  as  judf^  or  inspector  of  canals  (Johns,  Babyl,  and  Astyr, 
Lawst  &c.,  p.  3x3). 

We  now  turn  to  the  priesthood  as  we  find  it  in  andent  Greece 
and  Italy.  Homer  knows  special  priests  who  preside  over  ritual 
acts  in  the  temples  to  which  they  are  attached;  but  his  kings 
also  do  sacrifice  00  behalf  of  their  people.  The  king,  in  fact, 
both  in  Greece  and  in  Rome,  was  the  acting  head  of  the  state 
religion,  and  when  the  regal  power  came  to  an  end  his  sacred 
functions  were  not  transferred  to  the  ordinary  priests,  but  either 
they  were  distributed  among  high  officers  of  state,  as  archons 
and  prytanes,  or  the  title  of  "  king  "  was  still  preserved  as  that 
of  a  religious  functionary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rex  sacrorum  at 
Rome  and  the  arckon  basileus  at  Athens.  In  the  domestic 
circle  the  union  of  priesthood  and  natural  headship  was  never 
disturbed;  the  Romlui  paterfamilias  sacrificed  for  the  whole 
family.  On  the  other  hand,  gentes  and  pkratriaet  which  had  no 
natural  bead,  had  special  priests  chosen  from  their  members; 
for  every  drde  of  andent  sodety,  from  the  feunily  up  to  the 
state,  was  a  religious  as  well  as  a  dvil  unity,  and  had  its  own  gods 
and  sacred  rites<  The  lines  of  religious  end  dvil  sodety  were 
identical,  and,  so  long  as  th^  remained  so,  no  antagonism  could 
arise  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  power.  In  point 
of  fact,  in  Greece  and  Rome  the  priest  never  attained  to  any 
considerable  indqiendent  importance;  we  cannot  speak  of 
priestly  power  and  hardly  even  of  a  distinct  priestly  class. 
In  Greece  the  priest,  so  far  as  he  is  an  independent  functionary 
and  not  one  of  the  magistrates,  is  simply  the  dccted  or  hereditary 
minister  of  a  temple  charged  with  "those  things  which  are 
ordained  to  be  done  towards  the  gods"  (see  Aristotle,  Pol, 
vi.  8),  and  remunerated  from  the  revenues  of  the  temple,  or  by 
the  gifts  of  worshippers  and  sacrificial  dues.  The  position 
was  often  lucrative  and  always  honourable,  and  the  priests 
were  under  the  special  protection  of  the  gods  they  served. 
But  their  purdy  ritual  ftmctions  gave  them  no  means  of  estab- 
lishing a  considerable  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  the 
technical  knowledge  which  they  possessed  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  gods  could  be  acceptably  approached  was  ndther  so  intricate 
nor  so  mysterious  as  to  give  the  class  a  q>ecial  importance.  The 
funds  of  the  temples  were  not  in  thdr  control,  but  were  treated 
as  public  moneys.  Above  all,  where,  as  at  Athens,  the  decision 
of  questions  of  sacred  law  fell  not  to  the  priests  but  to  the  college 
of  ktmral,  one  great  source  of  priestly  power  was  wholly 
lacking.  There  remains,  indeed,  one  other  sacred  function 
of  great  importance  in  the  andent  world  in  which  the  Greek 
priesU  had  a  share.  As  man  approached  the  gods  in  sacrifice 
and  prayers,  so  too  the  gods  declared  themsdves  to  men  by 
dive^  signs  and  tokens,  which  it  was  possible  to  read  by  the 


art  of  Divination  (q.v.).  In  many  nations  divination  and  priest- 
hood have  always  gone  hand  in  hand;  at  Rome,  for  example, 
the  augun  and  the  XV  viri  sacrorum,  who  interpreted  the 
Sibylline  books,  were  priestly  colleges.  In  Greece,  on  the  other 
hand,  divination  was  not  generally  a  priestly  function,  but  it 
did  belong  to  the  priests  of  the  Oracles  (see  Oracle).  The  great 
orades,  however,  were  of  PanhcUenic  cdebrity  and  did  not 
serve  each  a  particular  state,  and  so  in  this  direction  also  the 
risk  of  an  indqpendent  priestly  power  within  the  state  was 
avoided.* 

In  Rome,  again,  where  the.  functions  of  the  priesthood  were 
politically  mudi  more  weighty,  where  the  technicalities  of  religion 
were  more  comph'cated,  where  priests  interpreted  the  will  of  the 
gods,  and  where  the  pontifi^s  had  a  most  important  jurisdiction 
in  sacred  things,  the  state  was  much  too  strong  to  suffer  these 
powers  to  escape  from  its  own  immediate  control:  the  old  mon- 
archy of  the  king  in  sacred  things  descended  to  the  inheritors  of 
his  temporal  power;  the  highest  dvil  and  religious  functions 
met  in  the  same  persons  (d.  Cic  De  dam,  i.  x);  and  every  priest 
was  subject  to  the  state  exactly  as  the  magistrates  were,  referring 
all  weighty  matters  to  state  decision  and  then  executing  ^hat 
the  one  supreme  power  decreed.  And  it  is  instructive  to 
observe  that  when  the  plebeians  extorted  their  full  share  of 
political  power  they  also  demanded  and  obtained  admission  to 
every  priestly  college  of  political  importance,  to  those,  namely, 
of  the  pontiffs,  the  atigun,  and  the  XV  viri  sacrorum. 
The  Romans,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  had  no  hereditary  priests.* 

We  can  only  glance  briefly  at  the  andent  religions  of  India 
(Aryan).  "  In  historical  times  the  priesthood  is  rigidly  confined 
to  members  of  the  Brahman  caste,  who  are  regarded  as  the  repre^ 
sentatives  of  God  on  earth.  But  there  are  indications  that  at  an 
earlier  date  the  Kshatriya  or  warrior  caste  often  became  priests. 
The  power  of  the  priesthood  began  with  the  delegation  by  the 
king  of  his  sacrifidal  duties  to  a  '  president '  (purohita).  His 
power  grew  with  the  growing  importance  of  the  sacrifice  and 
the  complication  of  its  ceremoniaL  In  the  post-Vcdic  period 
'  right '  or  '  wrong '  simply  means  the  exact  performance  or 
the  neglect,  whether  intentional  or  unintentional— of  all  the 
details  of  a  prescribed  ritual,  the  centre  of  which  was  the  sacri- 
fice. At  this  period  the  priestly  caste  gamed  its  unbounded 
power  over  the  minds  of  men  "  (Professor  Rapson).  For  further 
details  as  to  the  development  of  the  priestly  caste  and 
wisdom  in  India  the  reader  must  refer  to  BBAHMDnSM;  here  it 
is  enough  to  observe  that  among  a  religious  people  a  priesthood 
which  forms  a  dose  and  still  more  an  hereditary  corporation,  and 
the  assistance  of  which  is  indispensable  in  all  religious  ads, 
must  rise  to  practical .  supremacy  in  sodety  except  under  the 
strongest  form  of  despotism,  where  the  sovereign  is  head  of  the 
Churdi  as  well  as  of  the'state. 

Among  the!SEoroastrian  Iranians,  as  among  the  Indian  Aryans, 
the  aid  of  a  priest  to  recite  the  sacrifidal  liturgy  was  necessary 
at  every  offering  (Herod,  i.  132),  and  the  Iranian  priests  (ithra- 
vans,  later  Magt)  claimed,  like  the  Brahmans,  to  be  the  highest 
order  of  sodety;  but  a  variety  of  conditions  were  lacking  to 
give  them  the  full  phce  of  thehr  Indian  brethren.  Zoroas- 
tri&nism  is  not  a  nature  religion,  but  the  result  of  a  reform 
which  never,  under  the  old  empire,  thoroughly  penetrated  the 
masses;  and  the  priesthood,  is  it  was  not  based  on  family  tradi- 
tion, did  not  form  a  strict  hereditary  caste.  It  was  open  to 
any  one  to  obtain  entrance  into  the  priesthood,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  only  as  a  priest  that  he  could  exercise  sacerdotal 
functions,  for  these  were  strictly  reserved  to  priests.  Accord- 
ingly the  dergy  formed  a  compact  hierarchy  not  inferior  in 
influence  to  the  dergy  of  the  Christian  middle  ages,  had  great 
power  in  the  state,  and  were  often  irksome  even  to  the  great  king. 

*  For  the  Greek  priests,  ace,  besides  SchSmann  and  other  works  on 
Greek  antiquities,  Newton,  Essays  on  Art  and  A rckaeolocf,  p.  1 36  seq. 
(from  epigraphic  material).  See  alto  for  Greek  as  well  as  Roman 
priest,  art.  ''^Sacerdos  "  {Sacerdolium)  io  Wane  Cornish's  Cemeisa 
Did.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 

'On  the  Roman  |>riesu.  see  in  general  Marquardt.  Ramiscka 
Staatseerwaltung,  vol.  iii.,  and  for  the  pontiffs  in  particular  the  art. 
"  Sacerdos  "  in  warre  Cornish's  Concise  Diet.,  also  Ponlifex. 
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But  the  best  established  hierarchy  is  not  so  powerful  as  a  caste, 
and  the  monarchs  had  one  strong  hold  on  the  dergy  by  retaining 
the  patronage  of  great  ecclesiastical  places,  and  another  in  the 
fact  that  the  Semitic  provinces  on  the  Tigris,  where  the  capital 
lay,  were  mainly  inhabited  by  men  of  other  faith.^ 

The  duties  of  the  priests  were  not  restricted  to  the  services 
of  the  temple,  but  they  also  took  part  in  the  household  cults. 
The  ntual  had  a  mechanical  character  and  was  by  no  means 
attractive.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  manifold  details 
of  the  fixe  cultus  which  forms  the  main  part  of  the  worship  in 
the  Avesta.  They  belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  Zoroas- 
txian,  nor  was  this  fire  cultus  restricted  to  the  temples.  Portable 
fire  altan  were  carried  about  and  the  worship  could  be  celebrated 
in  any  spot.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  all  the  ceremonies  in 
the  religion  of  the  Avesta,  incantations,  prayers  and  confessions 
play  a  very  large  part.  The  prevailing  clement  in  the  incanta- 
tions consists  in  the  ezordsm  of  devils.  In  fact,  the  Persian 
rdigion  throughout  all  its  multitude  of  purifications,  observances 
and  expiations  was  a  constant  warfare  against  impurity,  death 
and  the  devil.  Amid  all  the  ceremonialism  of  its  priesthood 
there  were  also  high  ideals  set  forth, in  Zoxoastrian  religion  of 
what  a  priest  should  be.  Thus  we  read  in  VendidAd  zviii., 
**  Many  there  be,  noble  Zarathustra,  who  bear  the  mouth 
bandage,  who  have  yet  not  girded  their  loins  with  the  law. 
If  such  a  one  says  '  I  am  an  Athravan '  he  lies,  call  him  not 
Athravan,  noble  Zarathustra,  said  Ahura  Mazda,  but  thou 
sbooldst  call  him  priest,  noble  Zarathustra,  who  sits  awake  the 
whole  night  through  and  yearns  for  holy  wisdom  that  enables 
man  to  stand  on  death's  bridge  fearless  and  with  happy  heart, 
the  wisdom  whereby  he  attaiiu  the  holy  and  glorious  world  of 
paradise." 

In  this  rapid  glance  at  some  of  the  chief  priesthoods  of  anti- 
quity we  have  hitherto  passed  over  the  pure  Semites,  whose 
priesthoods  call  for  closer  examination  because  of  the  profound 
influence  which  one  of  them — that  of  the  Jews — has  exercised 
on  Christianity,  and  so  on  the  whole  history  of  the  modem 
world.  But  before  we  proceed  to  this  it  may  be  well  to  note 
one  or  two  things  that  come  out  by  comparison  of  the  systems 
already  before  us.  Priestly  acts— that  is,  acts  done  by  one  and 
accepted  by  the  gods  on  behalf  of  many— are  common  to  all 
antique  religions,  and  cannot  be  lacking  where  the  primary 
subject  of  religion  is  not  the  individual  but  the  natural  com- 
munity. But  the  origin  of  a  separate  priestly  class,  distinct  from 
the  natural  heads  of  the  community,  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
such  broad  general  principle;  in  sonie  cases,  as  in  Greece,  it  is 
little  more  than  a  matter  of  convenience  that  part  of  the  religious 
duties  of  the  state  should  be  confided  to  special  ministers  charged 
with  the  care  of  particular  temples,  while  in  others  the  inter- 
vention of  a  special  priesthood  is  indispensable  to  the  validity 
of  every  religious  act,  so  that  the  priest  ultimately  becomes  a 
mediator  and  the  vehicle  of  all  divine  grace.  This  position, 
we  see,  can  be  reached  by  various  paths:  the  priest  may  become 
indi^wnsable  through  the  growth  of  ritual  observances  and 
precautions  too  complicated  for  a  layman  to  master,  or  he  may 
lay  claim  to  special  nearness  to  the  gods  on  the  ground,  it  may 
be,  of  his  race,  or,  it  may  be,  of  habitual  practices  of  purity  and 
ascctidsm  which  cannot  be  combined  with  the  duties  of  ordinary 
Hfe.  as.  for  example,  celibacy  was  required  of  priestesses  of 
Vesu  at  Rome.  But  the  highest  developments  of  priestly 
influence  are  hardly  separable  from  something  of  magical 
siqierstition,  the  opus  optratum  of  the  priest  has  the  power  of  a 
sorcerer's  spelL  The  strength  of  the  priesthood  in  Chaldaea 
and  10  Egypt  stands  plainly  hi  the  closest  connexion  with  the 
survival  of  a  magiosl  element  in  the  state  religion,  and  Rome, 
in  Hke  manner,  is  more  priestly  than  Greece,  because  it  is  more 
superstitious.  In  most  cases,  however,  where  an  andent 
dvflixation  shows  us  a  strong  priestly  system  we  are  unable  to 
make  out  in  any  detail  the  steps  by  which  that  system  was 
elaborated;  the  dearest  case  perhaps  is  the  priesthood  of  the 
Jews,  whidi  is  not  less  interesting  from  its  origin  and  growth 

>  Cf .  especially  NOkleke's  Tabari,  p.  450  teq. 


than  fh>m  the  influence  exerted  by  the  system  long  after  the 
priests  were  dispersed  and  their  sanctuary  laid  in  ruins. 

Among  the  nomadk  Semites,  to  whom  the  Hebrews  bdonged 
before  they  settled  in  Canaan,  there  has  never  been  any  developed 
priesthood.  The  acts  of  religion  partake  of  the  genenu  simplicity 
of  desert  life;  apart  from  the  pnvate  worship  (rf  household  gods 
and  the  oblations  and  salutatuns  offered  at  the  graves  of  departed 
kinsmen,  the  ritual  observances  of  the  ancient  Arabs  were  visits  to 
the  tribal  sanctuary  to  salute  the  god  with  a  gift  of  milk,  first-fruits 
or  the  like,  the  sacrifice  of  fintlinss  and  vows  tsee  NAZAaiTB  and 
Fassoves),  and  an  occanonal  pugrimage  to  discharge  a  vow  at 
the  annual  feast  and  fair  of  one  of  the  more  distant  holy  places 
fsee  Mbcca^.  These  acts  required  no  priestly  aki;  each  man  slew 
his  own  victim  and  divided  the  sacrifice  in  his  own  circle;  the  share 
of  the  god  was  the  blood  which  was  smeared  upon  or  poured  out 
beside  stone  (nofft,  tfubghab)  set  up  as  an  altar  or  perhaps  as  a 
symbol  of  the  ddty.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  portk>n  of  the 
sacrifice  was  burned  on  the  altar,  or  that  any  part  of  the  victim 
was  the  due  of  the  sanctuary.  We  find  therefore  no  trace  of  a 
sacrificial  priesthood,  but  each  temple  had  one  or  more  doorkeepere 
{sSdin,  kdjib),  whose  office  was  usually  hereditary  in  a  certain  family 
and  who  had  the  charge  of  the  temple  and  its  treasures.  The 
sacrifices  and  offerings  were  acknowledgments  of  divine  bounty  and 
means  used  to  insure  its  continuance;  the  Arab  was  the  "  dave  " 
of  his  god  and  paid  him  tribute,  as  slaves  used  to  do  to  thdr  masters, 
or  subjects  to  their  lords;  and  the  free  Bedouin,  trained  in  the 
solitude  of  the  desert  to  habits  of  absolute  self-reliance,  knew  no 
master  except  his  god,  and  acknowledged  no  other  will  before  which 
his  own  should  bend.  The  vofce  of  the  god  might  be  uttered  in 
omens  which  the  skilled  could  read,  or  conveyed  in  the  inspired 
rhymes  of  soothsayers,  but  frequently  it  was  sought  in  the  oracle 
of  the  sanctuary,  where  the  sacred  lot  was  administered  for  a  fee 
by  the  sddin.  The  sanctuary  thus  became  a.  seat  of  iudgment.  and 
here,  too,  compacts  were  sealed  by  oaths  and  sacrificial  ceremonies. 
These  institutions,  though  known  to  us  only  from  sources  belonging 
to  an  tigt  when  the  old  faith  was  falling  to  pieces,  are  certainly 
very  andent.  The  fundamental  type  of  the  Arabic  sanctuary  can 
be  traced  through  all  the  Semitk  lands,  and  so  appears  to  be  older 
than  the  Semitic  dispenuon ;  even  the  technkal  terms  are  mainly  the 
same,  so  that  we  may  justly  assume  that  the  more  devetoped  ritual 
and  priesthoods  of  the  settled  Semites  sprang  from  a  state  of  things 
not  very  remote  from  what  we  find  among  the  heathen  Arata. 
Now  aroon^  the  Arabs,  as  we  have  seen,  rittul  service  is  the  affair 
of  the  individual,  or  of  a  mass  of  individuals  gathered  in  a  great  feast, 
but  still  doing  worship  each  for  himself  and  his  own  private  drde; 
the  only  pubuc  aspect  of  religion  b  found  in  connexion  with  divina- 
tion and  the  onide  to  which  the  affaire  of  the  community  are  sub- 
mitted. In  Greece  and  Rome  the  public  sacrifices  were  the  chief 
functk>n  of  religion,  and  in  them  the  priesthood  represented  the 
ancient  kings.  But  in  the  desert  there  is  no  king  and  no  sovereignty 
save  that  olthe  divine  orade,  and  therefore  it  is  from  the  soothsayere 
or  ministera  of  the  orsde  that  a  publk  ministry  of  religion  can 
most  naturally  spring.  With  the  beginning  of  a  settled  state  the 
sanctuaries  must  rise  in  importance  and  all  the  functions  of  revela- 
tkm  will  gather  round  them.  A  sacrificial  priesthood  will  arise  as 
the  worship  becomes  more  complex  (especially  as  sacrifice  in 
antiouity  is  a  common  preliminary  to  the  consultation  of  an  oracle), 
but  tne  public  ritual  will  still  remain  dosely  associated  with  oracle  or 
divination,  and  the  priest  will  still  be,  above  all  things,  a  revealer. 
That  this  was  what  actually  happened  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  Canaanite  and  Phoenician  name  for  a  priest  (lakin) 
is  identical  with  the  Arabic  Jbdjkiir,  a  soothsayer."  Soothsaying 
was  no  modem  importation  in  Arabia;  its  characteristic  form — a 
monotonous  croon  of  short  rhyming  clauses — is  the  same  as  was 
practised  by  the  Hebrew  "wizards  who  peeped  and  muttered" 
m  the  days  of  Isaiah,  and  that  this  form  was  native  in  Arabia  is 
dear  from  its  having  a  technical  name  (saj'),  which  in  Hebrew 
survives  only  in  derivative  words  with  modified  sense.*  The 
kAhin,  therefore,  is  not  a  degraded  priest  but  such  a  soothsayer  as 
is  found  in  most  primitive  sockties,  and  the  Canaanite  priests 
grfrw  out  of  these  eariy  revealers.  In  point  of  fact  some  form  of 
revebtion  or  oracle  appeare  to  have  existed  in  every  great  shrine  of 
Canaan  and  Syria,'  and  the  importance  of  this  element  in  the 
cultus  may  be  measured  from  the  fact  that  at  Hierapolis  it  was  the 
charge  of  the  chief  priest,  just  as  In  the  Levitical  k^statwn.  But 
the  use  of  "  kihin  for  "  priest  '*  in  the  Canaanite  area  points  to 
more 'than  thb:  it  b  connected  with  the  orgiastic  character  of 
Canaanite  religion.  The  soothsayer  diffen  from  the  priest  of  an 
oracle  by  giving  hb  revelation  under  exdtement  and  often  in  a  frenzy 
allied  to  madness.  In  natural  soothsaying  thb  frenzy  b  the  neces- 
sary physical  accompaniment  of  an  afflatus  which,  though  it  seems 
supeniatural  to  a  rude  people,  b  really  akin  to  poetic  inspiration. 


'  M&huggi*.  3  Kings  ix.  11,  Jer.  xxix.  3fr— a  term  of  contempt 
applied  to  prophets.    (See  Hbbrew  Religion.) 

'For  examples,  see  Palmyra  and  Philistines;  ace  further, 
Ludan,  De  dea  syria,  36,  for  Hierapolis;  Zosimus  i.  58, for  Aphaca; 
Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxvii.  58  (compared  with  Lucian,  al  supra,  and 
Moversk  Pkcenitier,  i.  655),  for  the  temple  of  Melkart  at  Tyre. 
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But  it  b  soon  learned  that  a  rimilar  physical  ttate  can  be  pro- 
duced artificially,  and  at  the  Canaanite  sanctuaries  this  was  done 
on  a  larBC  scale.  We  see  from  i  Kings  xviii.,  2  Kinesx.,  that 
great  Baa]  temples  had  two  classes  of  ministers,  kdhdnlm  and  nJmlMm, 

priests  "  and  "  prophets,"  and  as  the  former  bear  a  name  which 
primarily  denotes  a  soothsayer,  so  the  latter  are  also  a  kind  of 
priests  who  do  sacrificial  service  with  a  wild  ritual  of  their  own 
How  di.-ed[y  the  orgiastic  character  was  stamped  on  the  priesthoods 
of  norJi  ^mitic  nature-worshi|>  is  clear  from  Greek  and  Roman 
accounts,  such  as  that  of  Appuleius  (Aietam.  bk.  viii.). 

The  Hebrews,  who  made  the  lan^agc  of  Canaan  their  own,  took 
also  the  Canaanite  name  for  a  pnest.  But  the  earliest  forms  of 
Hebrew  priesthood  are  not  Canaanite  in  character;  the  priest,  as 
he  appears  in  the  older  records  of  the  time  ol  the  Judges,  Eli  at 
Shiloh,  Jonathan  in  the  private  temple  of  Micah  and  at  Dan,  is 
much  liker  the  s6din  than  the  kdktn.^  The  whole  structure  of 
Hebrew  society  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  was  almost  precisely 
that  of  a  federation  of  Arab  tribes,  and  the  religious  ordinances  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of  Arabia,  save  oidy  that  the 
grnt  deliverance  of  the  Exodus  and  the  period  when  Moses,  sitting 
m  judgment  at  the  sanctuary  of  Kadesh,  nad  for  a  whole  generation 
imprened  the  sovereignty  01  Jehovah  on  all  the  tribes,  had  created 
an  idea  of  unity  between  the  scattered  settlements  in  Canaan 
such  as  the  Arabs  before  Mahomet  never  had.  But  neither 
in  civil  nor  in  religious  life  was  this  ideal  unity  expressed 
in  fixed  institutions,  the  old  individualism  of  the  Semitic 
nomad  still  held  its  ground.  Thus  the  firstlings,  first-fruits  and 
vows  are  still  the  free  gift  of  the  individual  whkrh  no  human 
authority  exacts^  and  which  every  householder  presents  and 
consumes  with  his  circle  in  a  sacrificial  feast  without  priestly  aid. 
As  in  Arabia,  the  ordinary  sanctuary  is  still  a  cacred  stone  (n^p 
"  HOfb)  set  up  under  the  open  heaven,  and  here  the  blood  of  the 
victim  IS  poured  out  as  an  offering  to  God  (sec  especially  i  Sam. 
xiv.  ^,  and  cf.  a  Sam.  xxiii.  16,  17).  The  priest  has  no  place 
in  this  ritual;  he  is  not  the  minister  of  an  altar.'  but  the  guardian 
of  a  temple,  such  as  was  already  found  here  and  there  in  the  land 
for  the  custody  of  sacred  images  and  palladia  or  other  consecrated 
things  (the  ark  at  Shiloh,  i  Sam.  iiL  3;  images  in  Mkah's  temple. 
Judges  xvii.  5. ;  Goliath's  sword  lying  behind  the  "  ephod  "  or  plated 
image  at  Nob,  l  Sam.  xxi.  9;  no  doubt  also  money,  a  sin  the  Canaanite 
temple  at  Shechem,  Judges  tx.  4).  Such  treasures  required  a  guardian ; 
but.  above  all,  wherever  there  was  a  temple  there  was  an  oracle,  a 
kind  of  sacred  lot,  just  as  in  Arabia  (i  Sam.  xiv.  ^1.  Sept.),  which 
could  only  be  drawn  where  there  was  an  "  ephoa  "  and  a  priest 
(i  Sam.  XIV.  18.  Sept.,  and  xxiii.  6  seq.).  The  Hebrews  had  already 
possessed  a  tent-temple  and  oracle  of  this  kind  in  the  wilderness 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  7  seq.),  of  which  Moses  was  the  priest  and  Joshua 
the  aedituus,  and  ever  since  that  time  the  judgment  of  God  tnrough 
the  priest  at  the  sanctuary  had  a  greater  weight  than  the  word  of 
a  seer,  and  was  the  ultimate  solution  of  every  controversy  and  chum 
(f  Sam.  iL  2%;  Exod.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  8, 9,  where  lor  "  judge,  "  judges," 
of  A.  V.  read  "  God  "  with  R.  V.).  The  temple  at  Shiloh,  where  the 
aric  was  preserved,  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Mosaic  sanctuary 
— for  it  was  not  the  place  but  the  palladium  and  its  orade  that  were 
the  essential  thing^-and  its  priests  claimed  kin  with  Moses  himself. 
In  the  divided  state  of  the  nation,  indeed,  this  sanctuary  was  hardly 
visited  from  beyond  Mt  Ephraim;  and  every  man  or  tribe  that 
cared  to  provide  the  necessary  apparatus  (ephod,  teraphim,  &c.) 
and  hire  a  priest  might  have  a  temple  and  oracle  of  nis  own  at 


which  to  consult  Jehovah   (Judges  xvii.. 
hardly  another  sanctuary  of  equal  dignity. 


xviii.);  but  there  was 

,   ^     ,.    The  priest  of  Shiloh  is 

a  much  greater  person  than  Micah's  priest  Jonathan;  at  the  great 


*  This  appean  even  in  the  words  used  as  synonyms  for  "  priest " 
mvD,  ipi  10V.  which  exactly  corresponds  to  sddin  and  ^Jib. 
That  the  name  of  1*13  was  borrowed  from  the  Canaanites  appean 
certain,  for  that  out  of  the  multiplkity  of  words  for  soothsayera 
and  the  like  common  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic  (either  formed  from  a 
common  root  or  expressine  exactly  the  same  idea — *;VT,  'arrilf; 
-gn,  *babir;  njh,  n^  \fin;  OQf.  cf.  istiksftm)  the  two  nations 
should  have  chosen  the  same  one  independently  to  mean  a  priest  is, 
in  view  of  the  great  difference  in  character  between  old  Hebrew  and 
Canaanite  priesthoods,  inconceivable.  Besides  1^3  Hebrew  has 
the  word  V9  (pi.  oioa),  which,  however,  is  not  applied  to  priests 
of  the  national  religion.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  old  Aramaic  word  for 
a  priest  (with  suffixed  article,  kumrd).  Its  origin  is  obscure.  In 
the  Aramaic  papyri  discovered  near  Assouan  (Syene)  "os  is  priest 
of  the  gods  (Cowley  and  Saycc,  Pap.  E.  line  15).  presumably  Knnum 
and  Set;  and  iq  Sachau's  Pap.  I.  line  5.  tti09  dcfinitqiy  mean 
the  priests  of  the  god  IJnQb.  This  coincides  with  the  Hebrew  use  of 
the  term  as  idolatrous  priests,  Hos.  x.  5 ;  Zeph.  L  4;  3  Kings  xxiii.  5. 

'  It  is  not  clear  from  1  Sam.  ii.  15  whether  even  at  Shiloh  the 
priest  had  anything  to  do  with  -sacrifice,  whether  those  who  burned 
the  fat  were  the  worshippers  themselves  or  some  subordinate 
ministers  of  the  Temple.  Certainly  it  was  not  the  "  priest  "  who  did 
so,  for  he  in  this  narrative  is  always  in  the  singular.  Hophni  and 
Phinehas  are  not  called  priests,  though  they  bore  the  ark  and  so 
were  priests  in  the  sense  of  Josh.  iiL 


feasts  he  sits  enthroned  by  the  doorway,  preserving  decorum  amoqs 
the  worshippers:  he  has  certain  legal  dues,  and,  if  he  is  di^maed 
to  exact  more,  no  one  ventures  to  resist  (i  Sam.  ii.  I3  seq.*  where 
the  text  needs  a  slight  correction).  The  priestly  position  of  the 
family  survived  the  fall  of  Shiloh  and  the  capture  of  the  ark,  arid 
it  was  memben  of  this  house  who  consulted  Jehovah  for  the  early 
kings  until  Solomon  deposed  Abiathar.  Indeed,  though  priesthood 
was  not  yet  tied  to  one  family,  so  that  Micah's  son,  or  tlcaxar  of 
Kirjath-iearim  (1  Sam.  vii  i),  or  David's  sons  (a  Sam.  viiL  18) 
could  all  be  priests,  a  Levite — that  is,  a  roan  of  Moses'  tribe— was 
already  preferred  for  the  office  elsewhere  than  at  Shiloh  (Juc^ees 
xvii.  t^),  and  such  a  priest  naturally  handed  down  his  olace  tonis 
posterity  (Jud^  xviii.  30). 

Ultimately,  indeed,  as  sanctuaries  were  multipliod  and  the  prkats 
all  over  the  land  came  to  form  one  well-marked  class.  "  Levite  *' 
and  legitimate  priest  became  equivalent  expressions,  as  is  explained 
in  the  article  Lbvitbs.  But  between  the  priesthood  of  Eli  at 
Shiloh  or  of  Jonathan  at  Dan  and  the  prie^ood  of  the  Levites  as 
described  in  Dcut.  xxxiii.  8  seq.  there  lies  a  period  of  the  inner 
history  of  which  we  know  almost  nothing.  It  is  plain  that  the 
various  priestly  colleges  regarded  themselvea  as  one  order,  that 
they  had  common  traditions  of  law  and  ritual  which  were  traced 
back  to  Moses,  and  common  interests  which  had  not  been  vindicated 
without  a  struggle  (Dcut.,  «/  supra).  The  kingship  had  not  deprived 
them  of  their  functions  as  fountains  of  divine  judgment  (cf.  .Deut. 
xviL  8  sec^.);  on  the  contrary,  the  decisions  ot  the  sanctuary  had 
grown  up  into  a  bod^  of  sacred  law,  iriikh  the  priests  administefed 
according  to  a  traditional  {Mccedent.  According  to  Semitic  ideas 
the  declaration  of  law  is  q^uite  a  distinct  function  from  the  enfofong 
of  it,  and  the  royal  executive  came  into  no  collision  with  the  purely 
declaratory  functions  of  the  priests.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
must  have  grown  in  importance  with  the  unification  and  progress  of 
the  nation,  and  in  all  probability  the  consolidation  of  the  priesthood 
into  one  class  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  consolidation  of  legal 
tradition.  And  this  woric  muvt  have  been  well  done,  for,  though 
the  general  corruption  of  society  at  the  beginning  of  the  Assyrian 
period  was  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  at  the  sanctuaries  and 
amon^  the  priesthood,  the  invective  of  Hos.  iv.  equally  with  the 
eul<^um  of  Deut.  xxxiii.  proves  that  the  position  wbkh  the  later 
priests  abused  had  been  won  by  ancestors  who  earned  the  reelect  of 
the  nation  as  worthy  representatives  of  a  divine  Torah. 

The  ritual  functions  ol  the  priesthood  still  appear  in  Deut.  xxxiiL 
as  secondary  to  that  of  dedarins  the  sentence  of  God,  but  they 
were  no  longer  insignificant.  With  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
and  especially  through  the  absorption  of  the  Canaanites  and  of 
their  holy  places,  ritual  had  become  much  more  elaborate,  and  in 
royal  sanctuaries  at  least  there  were  regular  public  offerings  main- 
Uined  by  the  king  and  presented  by  the  priests  (cf.  2  Kings  svL  15). 
Private  sacrifices,  too,  could  hardly  be  offered  without  some  oricstly 
aid  now  that  ritual  was  more  complex;  the  provision  oc  Deut. 
xviii.  as  to  the  priestly  dues  is  certainly  ancient,  and  shows  that 
besides  the  tribute  of  first-fruits  and  the  like  the  priests  had  a  fee  in 
kind  for  each  sacrifice,  as  we  find  to  have  been  the  case  among 
the  Phoenicians  according  to  the  sacrificial  tablet  of  Maiseilles. 
Their  judicial  functions  also  brought  profit  to  the  priests,  fines 
being  exacted  for  certain  offences  and  paid  to  them  (2  Kings  xii.  16; 
Hos.  iv.  8;  Amos  ii.  8^.  The  greater  priestly  offices  were  therefore 
in  every  respect  very  important  places,  and  the  priests  of  the  royal 
sanctuaries  were  among  the  grandees  of  the  realm  (2  Sam.  viii.  18; 
2  Kings  X.  II,  xiL  2);  minor  ofliccs  in  the  sanctuaries  were  in  the 
patronage  of  the  great  priesu  and  were  often  miserable  enough.* 
the  petty  priest  depending  largely  on  what  "  customers  "  he  oould 
find  (2  Kings  xii.  7  [8];  Deut.  xviii.  8).  That  at  least  the  create 
offices  were  hereditary— as  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Zadok,  who 
succeeded  to  the  royal  priesthood  in  Jerusalem  after  the  fall  of 
Abiathar — was  almost  a  matter  of  course  as  socie^  was  then  om- 
stituted,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  an  hereditary  hierarchy 
officiating  by  divine  right,  such  as  existed  after  the  exile.  The 
sons  of  2adok,  the  priests- of  the  royal  chapel,  were  the  king's 
servants  as  absolutely  as  any  other  great  officers  of  state;  they  owtid 
their  place  to  the  fiat  of  King  Solomon,  and  the  royal  will  was 
supreme  in  all  matters  of  cultus  (2  Kings  xii.,  xvi.  10  seq.) ;  indeed 
the  monarchs  of  Judah,  like  those  of  other  nations,  did  sacrifice  in 
person  when  they  chose  down  to  the  time  of  the  captivity  (i  Kings 
IX.  2^;  2  Kings  xvi.  12  seq.;  Jer.  xxx.  21).  And  as  tne  sons  of 
Zadok  had  no  divine  right  as  against  the  kings,  so  too  they  had  no 
claim  to  be  more  legitimate  than  the  priests  cf  the  local  sanctuaries, 
who  also  were  reckoned  to  the  tribe  which  in  the  7th  century  b.c. 
was  rcco^zed  as  having  been  divinely  set  apart  as  Jehovah's 
ministers  in  the  days  of  Moses  (Deut.  x.  8,  xviii.  t  scq.^. 

The  steps  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  post-exile  hierarchy, 
the  destruction  of  the  northern  sanctuaries  and  priesthoods  by  the 
Assyrians,  the  polemic  of  the  spiritual  prophets  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  popular  worship,  which  issued  m  the  reformation  of  JosiaK 
the  suppression  of  the  provincial  shrines  of  Judah  and  the  transference 
of  their  ministers  to  Jerusalem,  the  successful  resistance  of  the  sons 


*  see  I  bam.  u.  36,  a  passage  wntten  alter  the  heredi 
of  the  sons  of  Zadok  at  Jerusalem  was  well  esUblished. 


ge  written  after  the  hereditary  dignity 
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of  Zadok  to  the  prapoaat  to  share  the  nnctuary  on  equal  term*  with 
these  new-cometi,  and  the  theoretical  justification  of  tne  degradation 
of  the  latter  to  the  position  of  mere  servants  in  the  Temple 
supplied  by  Ecekiel  soon  after  the  captivity,  need  not  here  be 
dealt  with.  Further  details  lespecting  priestly  offices  and  hereditary 
priesthoods  and  the  relation  oiAaronids  to  Zadokids  will  be  found 
briefly  discussed  in  Emcj.  Bib.  vol.  iii.  cols.  3843'-3^5-  Cf .  Hastings's 
Dia.  BMe,  iv.  72-75 ;  Comb.  Bib.  Essays  (i909)i  PP- 100  seq..  1 13  seq. 

It  b  instructive  to  observe  how  differently  the  orophets  of  the 
8th  century  speak  of  the  judkial  or  "  teaching; "  tunctions  of  the 
priests  and  01  the  ritual  of  the  ^feat  sanctuaries.  For  the  latter 
they  have  nothing  but  condemnation,  but  the  former  they  acknow- 
ledge as  part  of  the  divine  order  of  the  state,  while  they  complain 
that  the  priests  have  prostituted  their  office  for  lucre.  In  point  of 
fact  the  one  rested  on  old  Hebrew  tradition,  the  other  had  taken 
shape  mainly  under  Canaanite  influence,  and  in  most  of  its  features 
was  little  more  than  the  crassest  nature-worship.  In  this  respect 
there  was  no  distinction  between  the  Temple  of  Zion  and  other 
shrines,  or  rather  it  was  just  in  the  greatest  sanctuary  with  the 
most  stately  ritual  that  foreign  influences  had  most  play,  as  we  see 
alike  in  the  ori^nal  institutions  of  Solomon  and  In  the  innovations 
of  Ahas  (3  Kinffs  xvi.  10  seq.,  xxiii.  11  seq.).  ^  The  Canaanite 
influence  on  the  later  organization  of  the  Temple  is  clearly  seen  in 
the  association  of  Temple  prophets  with  the  Temple  priests  under 
the  control  of  the  chief  pnest.  which  b  often  referred  to  by  Jeremiah ; 
even  the  viler  ministers  of  sensual  worship,  the  male  and  female 
prostitutes  of  the  Phoenician  temples,  had  found  a  place  on  Mt 
Zion  and  were  only  removed  by  Josiah's  reformation.^  All  this 
necessarily  tended  to  make  the  ntual  ministry  of  the  priests  more 
important  than  it  had  been  in  old  times;  but  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  when  the  sense  of  divine  wrath  lay  heavy  on  the  people, 
when  the  old  ways  of  seeking  Jehovah's  favour  had  failed  and  new 
and  more  powerful  means  m  atonement  were  eagerly  sought  for 
(Micah  vL  6  seq.;  s  Kinn  xxl.;  and  of.  Moloch},  that  sacrificial 
functions  reached  their  lull  importance.  In  the  time  of  Jo«ah 
altar  service  and  not  the  function  of  "  teaching  "  has  become  the 
essential  thing  in  priesthood  (Deut.  x.  8,  xviii.  7);  the  latter,  indeed, 
is  not  forgotten  Qer.  iL  8,  xviii.  18),  but  by  the  time  of  Esekiel  it 
abo  has  mainly  to  do  with  ritual,  with  the  dbtinction  between  holy 
and  profane,  clean  and  unclean,  with  the  statutory  observances 
at  festivals  and  the  like  (Esek.  xltv.  33  seq.).  What  the  priestly 
Torah  was  at  the  time  of  the  exile  can  oe  seen  from  the  coilectbn 
of  laws  in  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.,  which  includes  many  moral  precepts, 
but  regards  them  equally  with  ritual  precepts  from  the  point  ot 
virw  of  the' maintenance  of  national  holiness.  The  hofiness  of 
Israd  centres  in  the  sanctuary,  and  round  the  sanctuary  stand 
the  priests,  who  ak>ne  can  approach  the  most  holy  thin^  without 
prelanatioo,  and  who  are  the  guardians  of  Israel's  sanctity,  partly 
by  protecting  the  one  meeting-place  of  God  and  man  from  profane 
contact,  and  partly  as  the  roeoiaton  of  the  continual  atoning  rites 
by  which  breaches  of  holiness  are  expiated. 

The  bases  of  priestly  power  under  this  system  are  the  unity  of 
the  altar,  its  inaccessibility  to  laymen  and  to  the  inferior  ministers 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  specific  atoning  functions  of  the  blood  of 
priestly  sacrifices.  All  these  thinn  were  unknown  in  old  Israel. 
30  fundamental  a  change  as  lies  between  Hosea  and  the  Priestly 
Code  was  only  possible  in  the  general  dissolution  of  the  old  life  of 
Israel  produced  by  the  Assyrians  and  by  the  prophets;  and  indeed 
the  new  order  did  not  take  shape  as  a  system  till  the  exile  had  made  a 
great  change  in  old  institutions.  1 1  was  meant  also  to  give  expression 
to  the  deinands  of  the  prophets  for  spiritual  service  and  national 
holiness,  but  thb  it  did  not  accomplish  solnicoessfully;  the  ideas  of 
the  prophets  could  not  be  realized  under  any  ritual  system,  but  only 
in  a  new  dispensation  (Jcr*  xxn«  3i  Mq.),  when  priestly  Torah  and 
priestly  atonement  should  be  no  longer  requited.  Nevertheless, 
the  concentration  of  all  ritual  at  a  single  point,  and  the  practical 
cxdusion  of  laymen  from  active  participation  in  it — for  the  old 
sacrifidal  feast  had  now  shrunk  into  entire  insignificanoe  in  compari- 
son with  the  stated  priestly  hokxausts  ana  atoning  rites^  lent 
powesful  assistance  to  the  growth  of  a  new  and  higher  type  of  personal 
rdigion,  the  religion  which  found  its  social  expression  not  in  material 
acts  of  oblation,  but  in  the  language  of  the  Psalms.  In  the  best 
times  of  the  okl  kingdom  the  priests  had  shared  the  place  of  the 
prophets  as  the  religious  leaders  of  the  nation  j  under  the  second 
Temfde  they  represented  the  unprogressive  traditional  side  of  religion, 
and  the  leadera  of  thought  were  the  psalmbts  and  the  scnbes, 
who  spoke  much  more  directly  to  the  piety  of  the  nation. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  material  influence  of  the  priests 
was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before;  the  Temple  was  the  only 
vinblie  centre  of  national  life  in  the  ages  of  servitude  to  foreign 
power,  and  the  priests  were  the  only  neat  natiofud  functionaries, 
who  drew  to  themseKvs  all  the  sacred  dues  as  a  matter  of  rb^it  and 
even  appropriated  the  tithes  paid  of  old  to  the  Idng.  When  the 
Hig^  Ernest  stood  at  the  altar  in  all  his  princely  state,  when  he  poured 


*3  Kings  xxiii.  7:  cf.  Deut.  xxiii.  18,  where  "  dogs  ">  the  later 
Galli ;  cf .  Corp.  tMU.  sem.  i.  93  seq. 

■Cf.  die  impression  which  the  ritual  produced  on  the  Creeks, 
Bcmays's  Tttophnst$u,  pp.  85,  iii  teq. 


out  the  libatfon  amidst  the  blare  of  trumpets,  and  the  singers  lifted 
up  their  voice  and  all  the  peopk  fell  prostrate  in  prayer  till  he 
descended  and  raised  hb  hands  in  blessing,  the  slaves  of  the  Greek 
or  the  Persian  forgot  for  a  moment  their  bondage  and  knew  that 
the  day  of  their  redemptk>n  was  near  (Ecclus.  1.).  The  High  Priest 
at  such  a  moment  seeined  to  embody  all  the  gk>ry  of  the  nation,  as 
the  kiiigs  had  done  of  old,  and  when  the  tune  came  to  strike  a 
successtul  bk>w  for  freedom  it  was  a  priestly  house  that  led  the 
nation  to  the  victory  whkh  united  in  one  person  the  functions  of 
High  Priest  and  prince.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Hasmonean 
state  to  the  time  of  Herod  the  hbtory  of  the  high-priesthood  merges 
in  the  political  hbtory  of  the  nation;  from  Herod  onward  the  priestly 
aristocracy  of  the  Sadducees  kist  its  chief  hold  over  the  natkm 
and  expired  in  vain  controversy  with  the  Pharisees. 

The  influence  of  the  Hebrew  priesthood  on  the  thought 
and  organization  of  Christendom  was  the  influence  not  of  a 
living  institution,  for  it  hardly  began  till  after  the  fall  of  the 
Temple,  but  of  the  theory  embodied  in  the  later  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Two  points  in  this  theory  were  laid  bold  of — 
the  doctrine  of  priestly  mediation  and  the  system  of  priestly 
hierarchy.  The  first  forms  the  text  of  the  principal  argument 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  the  author  easily  demon- 
strates the  inadequacy  of  the  mediation  and  atoning  rites  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  builds  upon  thb  demonstration  the 
doctrine  of  the  effectual  high-priesthood  of  Christ,  who,  in  hb 
sacrifice  of  himself,  truly  "  led  Hb  people  to  God,"  not  leaving 
them  outside  as  He  entered  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  but  taking 
them  with  Him  into  spiritual  nearness  to  the  throne  of  grace. 
Thb  argument  leaves  no  room  for  a  q>ecial  priesthood  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  in  fact  nothing  of  the  kind  b  found  in  the 
oldest  organization  of  the  new  communiUes  of  faith.  The  idea 
that  presbyters  and  bbhops  are  priests  and  the  successors  of 
the  Old  Testament  priesthood  first  appears  in  full  force  in  the 
writings  of  Cyprian,  and  here  it  b  not  the  notion  of  priestly 
mediation  but  that  of  priestly  power  which  b  insiated  on. 
Church  ofllce  b  a  copy  of  the  old  hierarchy.  Now  among  the 
Jews,  as  we  have  seen,  the  hierarchy  proper  has  for  its  necessary 
condition  the  destruction  of  the  state  and  the  bondage  of  Israel 
to  a  foreign  prince,  so  that  spiritual  power  b  the  only  basb 
left  for  a  national  aristocracy.  The  same  conditions  have 
produced  similar  spirittial  aristocracies  again  and  again  in 
the  Ea^t  in  more  modem  timet,  and  even  in  antiquity  more 
than  one  Oriental  priesthood  took  a  line  of  development  similar 
to  that  which  we  have  traced  in  Judaea.  Thus  the  hereditary 
priests  of  l^oza^  (KotO  were  the  chief  dignitaries  in  Idumaea- 
at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  conquest  of  the  country  (Jos.  Ant. 
XV.  7,  9),  and  the  High  Priest  of  Hierapolb  wore  the  princely 
purple  and  crown  Uke  the  High  Priest  of  the  Jews  (De  dia  syria, 
42).  The  kingly  insignia  of  the  High  Priest  of  the  sun  at  Emesa 
are  described  by  Herodian  (v.  3,  3),  in  connexion  with  the 
hbtory  of  Elagabalus,  whose  elevation  to  the  Roman  purple 
was  mainly  due  to  the -extraordinary  local  influence  of  hb  sacer- 
dotal place.  Other  examples  of  priestly  princes  are  given 
by  Strabo  in  speaking  of  Pessinus  (p.  567)  and  Olbe  (p.  672). 
As  no  such  hierarchy  existed  in  the  West,  it  b  plain  that  if  the 
idea  of  Christian  priesthood  was  influenced  by  living  institu- 
tions  as  well  as  by  the  Old  Testament  that  influence  must 
be  sought  in  the  East  (cf.  Lightfoot,  PkUippiatUt  p.  361).  The 
further  development  of  the  notion  of  Christian  priesthood 
was  coimected  with  the  view  that  the  Eucharist  {q.v.)  b  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  which  only  a  consecrated  priest  can  perform. 
It  b  sufficient  to  remark  here  that  the  presentation  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  came  to  he  viewed  as  the  essential  priestly 
office,  so  that  the  Chrbtian  presbyter  reaUy  was  a  saeerdos  in 
the  antique  sense.  Protestants,  in  rejecting  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  deny  also  that  there  b  a  Chrbtian  priesthood  "  like 
the  Levitical,"  and  have  either  c*ropped  the  name  of  "priest" 
or  use  it  in  a  quite  emasculated  sense.  For  further  details 
as  to  the  hbtory  and  doctrine  of  priesthood  in  Christendom  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article,  "  Priestertum:  Priesterweihe  in 
der  Chrbtiichen  Kirche,"  in  P,R.B,,  3rd  ed.,  Bd.  xvi.  p.  47  sqq. 

There  b  probably  no  nature  religion  among  races  above  mere 
savagery  which  has  not  had  a  priesthood;  but  an  examination 
of  other  examples  would  scarcely  bring  out  any  important 
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feature  that  has  not  been  already  illustrated.  Among  higher 
religions  orthodox  Islam  has  never  had  real  priests,  doing  relig- 
ious acts  on  behalf  of  others,  though  it  has,  like  Protestant 
churches,  leaders  of  public  devotion  (imftms)  and  an  important 
class  of  privileged  religious  teachers  (*ulemft).  But  a  distinction 
of  grades  of  holiness  gained  by  ascetic  life  has  never  been  entirely 
foreign  to  the  Eastern  mind,  and  in  the  popular  faith  of  Mahom- 
medan  peoples  something  very  like  priesthood  has  crept  in  by 
this  channel.  For  where  holiness  is  associated  with  ascetic 
practices  the  masses  can  never  attain  to  a  perfect  life,  and 
naturally  tend  to  lean  on  the  professors  of  special  sanctity  as 
the  mediators  of  their  religious  welfare.  The  best  example,  how- 
ever, of  a  full-blown  priestly  system  with  a  monastic  hierarchy 
grafted  in  this  way  on  a  religion  originally  not  priestly  is  found 
in  Tibetan  Buddhism  (see  Lahaism),  and  similar  causes  undoubt- 
edly had  their  share  in  the  development  of  sacerdotalism  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  idea  of  priestly  asceticism  expressed  in  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  belongs  also  to  certain  t>'pes  of  heathen 
and  especially  Semitic  priesthood,  to  those  above  all  in  which 
the  priestly  service  is  held  to  have  a  magical  or  theurgic  quality. 

(W.  R.S.;  O.C.W.) 
PRIESTLEY,  JOSEPH  (1733-1804),  English,  chemist  and 
Nonconformist  minister,  was  bom  on  the  X3th  of  March  1733 
at  Fiddhead,  a  hamlet  near  Birstal  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. He  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  six.  His  father,  Jonas 
Priestley,  a  wooUen-cloth  dresser  of  moderate  lueans,  was  the 
son  of  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  but  both  he  and  his 
wife,  the  only  daughter  of  a  farmer  named  Swift,  were  Non- 
conformists. Three  years,  after  the  death  of  Mrs  Priestley 
in  i739>  Joseph's  father's  sister,  Mrs  Keighley,  took  him  to  live 
with  her,  and  sent  him  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  a  neighbouring 
grammar  school.  In  his  holidays  he  learned  Hebrew  from  Mr 
Kirkby,  a  dissenting  minister  at  Heckmondwike,  who  subse- 
quently took  entire  charge  of  his  education.  From  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  nearly  twenty  his  health  was  so  unsatisfactory  that 
he  attended  neither  school  nor  a>llege,  but  worked  at  Chaldee 
and  Syriac,  began  to  read  Arabic,  and  mastered  'S  Gravcsande's 
Natural  Philosophy^  together  with  various  textbooks  of  logic 
and  metaphysics.  An  uncle  having  promised  him  a  pUice  in 
a  counting-house  at  Lisbon,  he  also  learned  French,  German  and 
Italian  to  fit  himself  for  the  post.  But  his  aunt  was  anxious 
for  him  to  be  a  minister,  as  he  himself  desired,  and  therefore 
in  1753,  when  his  health  had  improved,  he  went  to  Daventry 
to  attend  the  Nonconformbt  academy  formerly  carried  on  by 
Dr  P.  Doddridge  at  Northampton.  There  he  stayed  three 
years,  exchanging  his  early  Calvinism  for  a  system  of  "  neces- 
sarianism  "  under  the  influence  of  D.  Hartley's  Observations 
on  Man  and  A.  Collins's  Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning  Human 
Liberty.  In  1755  he  was  appointed  to  a  small  congregation  at 
Needham  Market,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  was  not  very  successful. 
In  1758  he  obtained  a  more  congenial  congregation  at  Nant- 
wich,  where  he  opened  a  school  at  which  the  elementary  lessons 
were  varied  with  experiments  in  natural  philosophy.  Three 
years  later  he  removed  to  Warrington  as  classicd  tutor  in  a 
new  academy,  and  there  he  attended  lectures  on  chemistry  by 
Dr  Matthew  Turner  of  Liverpool  and  pursued  those  studies 
in  electricity  which  gained  him  the  fellowship  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1766  and  supplied  him  with  material  for  his  History 
of  Electricity.  In  1762  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Isaac 
Wilkinson,  a  Wrexham  ironmaster.  In  1767  he  was  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  Mill  Hill  Chapel  at  Leeds,  where  he  again  changed 
his  religious  opinions  from  a  loose  Arianism  to  definite  Sodnian- 
ism  and  wrote  many  political  tracts  hostile  to  the  attitude  of 
the  government  towards  the  American  colonies.  He  also  began 
his  researches  into  "  different  kinds  of  airs,"  getting  a  plentiful 
supply  of  "  fixed  air  "  from  a  brewery  next  door  to  his  house. 
By  the  end  of  1771  his  scientific  reputation  was  such  that  he 
was  suggested  for  the  post  of  "  astronomer  "  to  Captain  Cook's 
second  expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  but  his  unorthodox  opinions 
were  objectionable  to  certain  members  of  the  board  of  longitude 
and  the  appointment  was  not  ratified.  In  1772,  the  year  in  which 
he  was  chosen  a  foreign  associate  of  the  French  Academy  of 


Sciences,  he  accepted  the  position  of  librarian  and  literary 
companion  to  Lord  Shelbume  (afterwards  ist  Marquess  of 
Landsdowne)  at  Calne,  with  a  salary  of  £250  a  year  and  a  house. 
With  that  nobleman  he  travelled  on  the  Continent,  the  month 
of  October  1774  he  spent  in  Paris,  and  meeting  Lavoisier  and 
his  friends,  gave  them  an  account  of  the  experiment  by  which  on 
the  previous  ist  of  August  he  had  prepared  "  dephlogbticated 
air  "  (oxygen).  In  1780  he  parted  company  with  his  patron, 
who  allowed  him  an  annuity  of  £150  for  life,  and  settling  at 
Birmingham  was  appointed  junior  minister  of  the  New  Meeting 
Society.  There  he  continued  his  literary  and  scientific  labours, 
enjoying  congenial  intercourse  with  such  men  as  Matthew 
Boulton,  James  Keir,  James  Watt  and  Erasmus  Darwin  at 
the  periodical  dinners  of  the  Lunar  Society.  On  the  14th  of 
July  1 791  the  Constitutional  Society  of  Birmingham  arranged  a 
dinner  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille. 
Priestley,  according  to  his  own  account,  "  had  little  to  do  with 
it  "  But  his  predilections  in  favour  of  the  revolutionists  were 
notorious,  and  the  mob  seized  the  occasion  to  bum  his  ch:ipel 
and  sack  his  house  at  Fairhill.  He  and  his  family  escaped,  but 
his  material  possessions  were  destroyed  and  the  labour  of  years 
annihilated.  He  retreated  to  London,  where  he  felt  safe, 
though  he  continued  to  be  an  object  of  **  troublesome  attention.'* 
and  even  the  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  shunned  him.  But 
he  received  an  invitation  to  become  morning  preacher  at  Gravel 
Pit  Chapel,  Hackney.  This  he  accepted,  and  performed  the 
duties  of  the  charge  till  1794,  when  he  determined  to  follow  his 
three  sons,  who  had  emigrated  to  America  in  the  previous  year. 
On  the  7th  of  April  he  embarked  with  his  wife  at  Gravesend 
and  reached  New  York  on  the  4th  of  June.  Finally  settling 
at  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  he  lived  there  for  nearly 
ten  years,  until  on  the  6th  of  February  1804,  after  clearly  and 
audibly  dicuting  a  few  changes  he  wished  made  in  some  of  his 
writings,  he  quietly  expired. 

Priestley  was  a  most  voluminous  ik-riter,  and  his  works  (excluding 
his  Kientific  writings)  as  collected  and  edited  by  hb  friend  j.  T. 
Rutt  in  I8i7>i833  fill  25  octavo  volumes.  (The  first  volume,  con- 
taining his  life  and  correspondence,  was  issued  separately  in  two 
parts,  1831-18^3.)  Hb  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  1761, 
when  he  published  the  ScripHre  Doctrine  of  Remissum  and  the 
Rudiments  of  English  Grammar.  His  chief  theological  and  philo- 
sophical works  were  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Reoealed  Rdigiom 
(3  vols..  1772-1774);  History  of  the  Corruption  of  Ckrtstiauity 
(3  vols.,  1783);  General  History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Fail 
of  the  Western  Empire,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (1790).  vols.  iti.  and  tv.  (i8oa- 
1803) ;  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit  (1777).  and  various 
essays  and  letters  on  nccesaarianisro.  But  hb  theological  writing 
are  forgotten,  and  he  is  chiefly  remembered  as  a  scientific  investi- 
gator who  contributed  especially  to  the  chemistry  of  gases.  Vet 
judged  b}[  modem  standards  he  had  an  inadequate  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  ordered  research.  In  reference  to  hb  preparation 
of  oxygen  he  says,  "It  provides  a  striking  illustration  oia  remark  I 
have  more  than  once  made  in  my  philosophical  writings  and  which 
can  hardly  be  too  often  repeated,  viz.  that  more  is  owing  to  what 
we  call  chance — that  is,  philosophically  speaking,  to  the  omervation 
of  events  arising  from  unknown  causes — ^than  to  any  proper  deasn 
or  preconceived  theory  in  thb  business."  If  in  this  sentence  ne 
scarcely  docs  justice  to  the  powers  of  logical  inference  and  inductive 
reasoning  displayed  in  much  of  hb  work,  it  remains  true  that 
blind  experiment — heating  a  substance,  or  treating  it  with  soaic 
reagent,  to  see  what  would  happen — was  his  characteristic  method 
of  inquiry.  Thus  by  heating  spirits  of  salt  he  obtained  "  marine 
acid  air '  (hydrochloric  add  gas),  and  he  was  able  to  collect  it 
because  he  happened  to  use  mercury,  instead  of  water,  in  hb 
pneumatic  trough.  Then  he  treated  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  same  way. 
but  got  nothing  until  by  accident  he  dropped  some  mercury  into 
the  liquid,  when  "  vitriolic  acid  air  "  (sulphur  dioxide)  was  evolved. 
Again  he  heated  fluorspar  with  oil  of  vitriol,  as  K.  W.  Scheele  had 
done,  and  because  he  was  employing  a  glass  vessel  he  got  "  fluor  acid 
air  "  (silicon  fluoride).  Heating  spirits  of  hartshorn,  he  was  able 
to  collect  "  alkaline  air  "  (gaseous  ammonia),  again  because  be  was 
using  mercury  in  hb  pneumatic  trough:  then,  trying  what  would 
happen  if  he  passed  electric  sparks  through  the  gas,  he  decomposed 
it  into  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  and  "  havii^  a  notion  "  that  mixed 
with  bydrodibric  acid  gas  it  wouk)  produce  a  "  neutral  air." 
pcriiaps  much  the  same  as  common  air,  he  synthesixed  sal  ammoniac. 
Dephlogisticated  air  (oxygen)  he  prepared  in  August  1774  by  heating 
red  oxide  of  mercupr  with  a  buming>glass.  and  he  found  that  in 
it  a  candle  burnt  with  a  remarkably  vigorous  flame  and  mice  lived 
well.  He  concluded  that  it  was  not  common  air,  but  the  substance, 
"  in  much  greater  perfectioni"  that  rendered  common  air  ivspinble 
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and  a  supporter  of  oombtution.  Of  the  analogy  between  combustion 
and  respiration— both  true  phlogistic  processes  in  his  view — ^he  had 
csavinoed  himself  three  years  before,  and  his  paper,  "  On  Different 
Kinds  of  Air"  {Pkil.  Trans.,  1773)  describra  experiments  wMdi 
showed  that  growins  plants  are  able  to  "  restore  air  whidi  has 
been  vitiated,  whetner  by  beins  breathed  or  by  having  candles 
burnt  in  it.  Priestley  displayea  much  ingenuity  in  devising  ap- 
paiatos  suited  to  his  requirements  and  in  carrying  out  and  varying 
ha  experiments;  it  was  in  the  interpretation  <»  results  that  he 
was  de6dettt.  Had  thn  not  been  the  case  he  could  scarcely  have 
remained  a  firm  believer  in  the  phlogistic  doctrine.  At  one  time, 
indeed,  he  found  Lavoisier's  views  so  specious  that  he  was  much 
inclined  to  accept  them,  but  he  overcame  this  wavering,  and  so 
late  as  1800  he  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey  (1723-1808), 
"  I  have  well  considered  all  that  my  oppomnts  have  advanced  and 
feel  perfectly  confident  of  the  ground  I  stand  upon. . . .  Though 
nearly  alone  I  am  under  no  apprehension  of  defeat. 

His  chief  books  on  chemistry  were  ux  volumes  of  Experiments 
and  (^servaiions  on  different  Ktnds  of  Air,  published  between  1774 
and  1^86;  ExperimenU  on  the  Generation  of  Air  from  Water  (i795): 
Experiments  and  Obsertfations  relating  to  the  Analysis  of  Atmospherie 
Air,  and  Considerations  on  the  Doctrtne  of  Phlogiston  establishM  and 
that  of  the  Composition  of  Water  refuted  (1800).  He  also  published 
(1767)  a  treatise  on  the  History  and  Present  StaU  of  Electricity, 
whidi  embodies  some  original  work,  and  (1772)  &  History  of 
Diseoeeries  rdating  to  Vision,  lAgfU  and  Colours^  which  is  a  mere 
sompibtiott. 

PRIBUR,  FIERRE  {c.  1626-c.  1676),  French  enamel  painter. 
He  married  Marie  (16x0-1677),  sister  of  Jean  Petitot,  as 
her  second  husband.  In  1669  he  was  in  England,  painting  a 
miniature  of  Charles  II.  and  another  of  Lady  Castlemaine, 
both  after  Cooper,  for  the  king  of  Denmark.  In  1670  he  was 
in  Poland,  painting  for  the  Danish  monarch  a  portrait  of  King 
Ifichad,  and  in  the  following  year  was  in  Denmark  executing  a 
remarkable  series  of  portraits  of  the  children  of  Frederick  III. 
An  these,  with  some  beautiful  enamel  badges  for  the  Order  of  the 
Elephant,  are  in  the  Danish  royal  collection.  By  Christian  V. 
be  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to  Spain  and  Russia,  where  sevtral 
examples  of  his  work,  dated  1676,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Hermiuge. 
In  the  following  year  he  died  in  Denmark.  He  was  a  Huguenot, 
and  was  said  to  possess  secret  colours  in  enamel,  especially  a 
blue,  which  were  not  known  to  his  Petitot  relations.  His  work 
in  England  is  of  great  rarity,  Lord  Dartrey 'possessing  the 
finest  example,  and  there  are  two  remarkable  works  in  the 
Fierpont  Morgan  collection  and  one  at  Windsor  Castle.  Two 
in  the  Prppert  collection  have  been  lost  sight  of.       (G.  C.  W.) 

PRIEUR  DE  LA  MARNE  [Piers£  Louis  Psieua]  (175^ 
1827),  French  politician,  was  bom  at  Sommesous  (Mame)  on 
the  zst  of  August  1756.  He  practised  as  a  lawyer  at  Ch&lons- 
sur-Mame  until  1789,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  states-general. 
He  became  secretary  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  violence  of  his 
attacks  on  the  ancicn  rigime  won  him  the  nickname  of  "  Crieur 
de  la  Biame."  In  1791  he  became  vice-president  of  the  criminal 
tribunal  of  Paris.  Re-elected  to  the  Convention,  he  was  sent 
to  Normandy,  where  he  directed  bitter  reprisals  against  the 
Federalists.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  Lomi«  XVI.,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  committees  of  national  defence  and  of  public . 
safety  he  was  despatched  in  October  1793  to  Brittany,  where 
he  established  the  Terror.  In  May  1794  he  became  president 
of  the  Convention.  The  counter-revolutionaries  drove  him  into 
hiding  from  May  1795  until  the  amnesty  proclaimed  in  the 
antumn  of  that  year.  He  took  no  part  in  public  affairs  under 
the  directory,  the  consulate  or  the  empire,  and  in  18 16  was 
banished  as  a  regicide.  He  died  in  Brussels  on  the  31st  of 
May  1827. 

See  Pierre  Bliard,  Le  ConvaUionnel  Prieur  de  la  Mame  en  mission 
dans  Couest  1793-1794  d'aprls  des  documents  inidils  (1906). 

PRIEUR-DUVERNOIS,  CLAUDE  ANTOINE.  CoifTE  (1763- 
1832),  French  politician,  was  bom  at  Auxonne  on  the  2nd  of 
December  1763,  and  was  commonly  known  as  Prieur  de  la  C6te 
d'Or,  after  his  native  department.  As  an  officer  of  engineers 
be  presented  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1790  a  Mlmoire  on 
the  standardixation  of  weights  and  measures.  In  1791  he  was 
returned  by  the  C6te  d*Or  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  in 
1792  to  the  Convention.  After  the  revolution  of  the  loth  of 
August  1792  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
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to  announce  the  deposition  of  Louis  XVI.,  for  whose  death  he 
voted  in  the  Convention.  In  1793  he  was  employed  in  breaking 
up  the  Federalist  movement  in  Normandy,  but  he  was  arrested 
by  the  Federalist  authorities  of  Caen,  and  only  released  in  July 
1793  after  the  defeat  of  their  forces  at  Vernon.  On  the  14U1  of 
August  1793  he  became  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  where  he  allied  himself  closely  with  Lazare  Caraot  in 
the  organization  of-  national  defence,  being  especially  charged 
with  the  provision  of  the  munitions  of  war.  Under  the  Direc* 
tory  he  sat  in  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  retiring  after 
the  coup  d^Htd  of  x8  Brumaire  (November  9,  1799).  In  1808 
he  was  created  a  count  of  the  empire,  and  in  181  x  he  retired 
from  the  army  with  the  grade  of  cAe/  de  brigade.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  £cole  Polytedmique,  and  shared  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Institute  of  France;  the  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  and  the  foundation  of  the  bureau  of  longitude 
were  also  due  to  his  efforts.  Prieur  died  at  Dijon  on  the  xxth 
of  August  1832. 

See  J.  Gros,  Le  Comiti  de  salut  ptMic  (1803);  and  E.  Charavay, 
Correspondance  de  Camott  vol.  i..  Which  includes  some  documents 
drawn  up  by  Prieur. 

PRIM,  JUAN.  Masquis  de  los  Castizxejos,  Count  dk 
Reus  (1814-1870),  Spanish  soldier  and  statesman,  was  the  son  of 
Lieut.-CoIonel  Pablo  Prim,  and  was  bom  at  Reus  in  Catalonia  on 
the  X  2th  of  December  18x4.  He  entered  the  free  corps  known  as 
the  volunteers  of  Isabella  11.  in  1834,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
Carlist  War  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colond  and  had  two 
orders  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him.  After  the  pacification 
of  1839,  as  a  progressist  opposed  to  the  dictatorship  of  Espartero, 
he  was  sent  into  exile.  However,  in  1843  he  was  elected  deputy 
for  Tarragona,  and  after  defeating  Espartero  at  Bruch  he  entered 
Madrid  in  triumph  with  Serrano.  The  regent  Maria  Christina 
promoted  him  major-general,  and  made  him  count  of  Reus. 
Narvaez,  the  prime  minister,  failed  to  understand  what 
constitutional  freedom  meant,  and  Prim,  on  showing  signs  of 
opposition,  was  sentenced  to  six  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
Philippine  Ishmds.  The  sentence  was  not  carried  out,  and 
Prim  remained  an  exile  in  England  and  France  until  the  amnesty 
of  x847«  He  then  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  first  employed 
as  captain-general  of  Porto  Rico  and  afterwards  as  military 
representative  with  the  sultan  during  the  Crimean  War.  In 
x8s4  he  was  elected  to  the  cortes,  and  gave  his  support  to 
O'Donnell,  who  promoted  him  lieutenant-general  in  1856.  In  the 
war  with  Morocco  he  did  such  good  service  at  Los  Castillejos 
or  Marabout,  Cabo  Negro,  Guad  al  Gelu  and  Campamento 
in  x86o  that  he  was  made  marquis  de  los  Castillejos  and  a 
grandee  of  Spain.  He  commanded  the  Spanish  army  in  Mexico 
when  he  refused  to  consent  to  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Napoleon 
ni.  On  his  retum  to  Spain  he  joined  the  opposition,  heading 
pronundamentos  in  Catalonia  against  Narvaez  and  O'Doimell. 
All  his  attempts  failed  imtil  the  death  of  Narvaez  in  April  1868, 
after  which  Qaeen  Isabella  fell  more  and  more  under  the 
'influence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  became  increasingly  tyrannical, 
until  at  last  even  Serrano  was  exiled.  In  September  x868 
Serrano  and  Prim  returned,  and  Admiral  Topete,  commanding 
the  fleet,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Cadiz  (see  Spain). 
In  July  1869  Serrano  was  elected  regent,  and  Prim  became 
president  of  the  council  and  was  made  a  marshal.  On  the 
x6th  of  November  1870  Amadeo,  duke  of  Aosta,  was  elected  king 
of  Spain,  but  Prim,  on  leaving  the  chamber  of  the  cortes  on 
the  28th  of  December,  was  shot  by  unknown  assassins  and  died 
two  days  later.  The  cortes  took  his  children  as  wards  of  the 
country;  three  days  afterwards  King  Amadeo  I.  swore  in  the 
presence  of  the  corpse  to  observe  the  new  Spanish  constitution. 

Two  biographies  of^  Prim  down  to  i860  were  published  in  that 
year  by  Gimenes  y  Guitcd  and  Gonzalez  Llanos.  See  also  L.  Blairet, 
Le  antral  Prim  et  la  situation  actuelU  de  FEspagne  (Paris,  1867): 
Guillaumot,  Juan  Prim  et  VEspagne  (Paris.  1870):  and  Prim,  by 
H.  Leonardon  (in  French,  iSK>i)f  which  contains  a  useful  biblio> 
graphy. 

PRHf AOE  (ddopted  from  the  Fr.  primage,  from  prime, 
recompense,   Lat.  praemium,  reward),  a    commercial    term 
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sigiiifyiiig  originally  a  small  customary  payment  over  and  above 
the  freight  made  to  the  master  of  the  ship  for  his  care  and  trouble. 
It  is  now  generally  included  in  the  freight,  as  an  additional 
percentage.  It  varies  according  to  the  usages  of  different  ports 
and  particular  trades. 

PRIMATB  (from  Low  Lat.  primas »one  who  held  the  first 
place,  primas  partes).  During  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  a.d. 
the  title  was  applied  to  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  officials. 
The  Theodosian  Code  mentions  primates  of  towns,  districts  and 
fortified  phices  {Primates  urbium,  vkarum,  castdlonm).  The 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Justinian  also  mentions  primates  govern- 
ing a  district,  primates  regionis;  and  in  this  sense  the  title  sur- 
vived, under  Turkish  rule,  in  Greece  until  the  igXh  century. 
An  official  called  "  primate  of  the  palace  "  is  mentioned  in  the 
laws  of  the  Visigoths.  Primas  also  seems  to  have  been  used 
loosely  during  the  middle  ages  for  "  head  "  or  **  chief."  Du  Cange 
dtes  primas  castri.  The  title,  however,  has  been  more  generally 
used  to  denote  a  bishop  with  q>ecial  privileges  and  powers. 
It  was  first  employed  almost  synonymously  with  metropolitan 
to  denote  the  chief  bishop  of  a  province  having  his  see  in  the 
capital  and  certain  rights  of  superintendence  over  the  whole  pro- 
vince. At  the  Council  of  Nicaea  (a.d.  325)  the  metropolitan  con* 
stitution  was  assumed  as  universal,  and  after  this  the  terms 
"  metropolitan,"  and  "  primate/'  to  denote  the  chief  bishop  of  a 
province,  calme  into  general  use  The  title  of  primate  was  used 
more  generally  in  Africa,  while  elsewhere  metropolitan  was  more 
generally  employed.  The  primates  in  Africa  differed  from  those 
elsewhere  in  that  the  title  always  belonged  to  the  longest 
ordained  bishop  in  a  province,  who  had  not  necessarily  his  see 
in  the  capital,  except  in  the  case  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  who 
was  head  also  of  the  other  five  African  provinces.  There  were 
also  three  sorts  of  honorary  primates:  (i)  primates  hevo,  the  oldest 
bishop  in  a  province  next  to  the  primate,  on  whom  power  de- 
volved when  the  primate  was  disabled  or  disqualified;  (2)  titular 
metropolitans,  the  bishops  of  certain  cities  which  had  the  name 
and  title  of  civil  metropoles  bestowed  on  them  by  some  emperor; 
(3)  the  bishops  of  some  mother-churches  which  were  honoured 
by  andent  custom  but  were  subject  to  the  ordinary  metropolitan, 
e.g,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  subject  to  his  metropolitan 
at  Caeaarea. 

At  a  later  date  "  primate  "  became  the  official  title  of  certain 
metropolitans  who  obtained  from  the  pope  a  position  of  episcopal 
authority  over  several  other  metropolitans  and  who  were,  at  the 
same  time,  appointed  vicais  of  the  Holy  See.  This  was  done  in 
the  case  of  the  bishops  of  Aries  and  Tbessalonica  as  early  as 
the  5th  century.  Such  primates  were  sometimes  also  odlcd 
patriarchs,  primates  diocesearum  (political,  not  episcopal  dioceses), 
primates  provinciae,  summi  primates,  praesules  omnium  sacer- 
dotum  in  partibus  suis.  In  this  sense  the  Western  primate 
was  considered  the  equivalent  of  the  Eastern  patriarch.  The 
archbishop  of  Reims  received  the  title  of  primas  inter  primates. 
By  the  False  Decretals  an  attempt  was  nuide  to  esublish  such 
a  primacy  as  a  permanent  institution,  but  the  attempt  was  not 
successful  and  the  dignity  of  primate  became  more  or  less 
honorary.  The  overlapping  of  the  title  is  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  England,  where  the  archbishop  of  York  still  bears  the  title 
of  primate  of  England  and  the  axchbisbpp  of  Canterbury  that 
of  primate  of  all  England.  A  less  general  use  of  the  title  is  its 
application  in  medieval  usage  to  the  head  of  a  cathedral  school 
or  college  (primas  sckolarum)  and  to  the  dignitaries  of  a  cathedral 
church.  The  abbot  of  Fulda  received  from  the  pope  the  title  of 
primas  inter  abbates.  In  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  the 
senior  bishop  is  styled  the  primas. 

Dn  Can^,  Oossarium;  Hinschius,  Kirchenreeht  (BeHm,  1869); 
Modier,  History  of  the  Christian  Churchy  translated  from  the  German 
by  Andrew  Rutherford,  B.D.  (London,  1902) ;  Bingham,  Origines 
ecclesiaiticae  (1840). 

'PRIMATES  (Lat.  primus,  first),  the  luune  given  by  Linnaeus 
to  the  highest  order  of  mammals  (see  Maicmaua),  which  was 
taken  by  him  to  indude  not  only  man,  apes,  monkeys  and  lemurs, 
but  likewise  bats.  The  latter  group  is  now  separated  as  a 
distinct  order  (see  Chuopteka).    It  has  also  been  proposed 


to  remove  from  the  Primates  the  lemurs,  constituting  the  group 
Prosimiae,  or  Lemuroidea,  to  form  an  order  by  themadves; 
but  general  opinion  is  now  against  this  view,  and  they  are  accord- 
ingly here  regarded  as  representing  a  sub-order  of  Primates, 
all  the  other  members  of  which  are  induded  in  a  second  sub- 
ordinal  group — the  Anihropoidea,  or  Simiae.  Support  to  the 
view  that  lemurs  should  be  induded  in  the  order  is  afforded 
by  the  discovery  in  Madagascar  of  an  extinct  q>edes  {Nesth- 
pithecus)  presenting  certain  characters  coimecting  it  with 
monkeys  on  the  one  hand  and  with  lemurs  on  the  other. 

In  this  broader  sense  the  Primates  may  briefly  be  defined 
as  follows.  All  the  members  of  the  order  are  plantigrade 
mammals,  normally  with  five  fingers  and  five  toes,  which  are 
generally  armed  with  broad  flattened  nails,  althou|^  these  are 
rarely  replaced  on  single  digits,  or  on  all  the  digits,  by  claws  or 
daw-like  nails.  The  dental  formula  is  ».|,  c.  \,  d.  \  (|),  fn.f  (|) ; 
all  the  teeth  in  advance  of  the  molars  being  nomially  preceded 
by  milk-teeth.  The  molars  are  three-,  four-  or  five-cuaped, 
but  the  cusps  may  in  some  cases  coalesce  into  transvene 
ridges.  The  thiunb  and  great  toe  are,  as  a  rule,  o^xMable 
to  the  other  digits.  The  davides  (oollair^bones)  are  complete; 
there  is  nearly  always  a  free  centrale  bone  in  the  wrist,  or 
carpus,  in  which  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  are  likewise  generkUy 
separate.  The  orbits  (and  the  qres)  are  directed  more  or  leas 
forwards,  and  generally 
surroundied  by  bone  (fig.  i), 
while  the  lower  jaw  has 
a  vertical  movement  on 
the  upper.  With  a  few 
exceptions  the  stomach  is 
simple;  and  a  duodeno- 
jejunal flexure  of  the  in- 
testine and  a  caecum  are 
pi  esent  The  diet  is  gener- 
ally vegetable,  but  may  be 
mixed,  or,  rarely  .consisting 
of  insects.  The  uterus  may- 
be either  bicomuate  or 
simple;  and  the  placenta 
either  djscoidal  and  de- 
ciduate,  or  diffuse  and 
non-dedduate,  with  a  great 
development  of  the  allan- 
tois.  The  ditoris  may  or 
may  not  be  perforate;  the 
penis  is  pendent;  and  the 
testes  are  extra-abdominal, 
situate  dther  in  a  scrotum 
behind  the  penis  or  in  a 
similarly  situated  fold  of 
the  integument.  At  most 
the  teats  are  four  in  num- 
ber,   but   generally   only 

two  situated  on  the  breast,  p,^  ..-Utetal  and  lower  views  of 
although  occasionaUy  ab-  the  Skull  of  a  Lanpir  Monkey  (5«wkk 
dominal  or  even  inguinal.  ^t/Aectt5),  to  show  the  forward  directkm 
As  a  rule  only  a  single  ^^  complete  dosure  of  the  orbits. 
nflr«nrinff  i«  nrrwIiirMl  af  A  ^^^  **»*  ciuuactcfs  <A  the  destitioa  of 
offspnng  IS  produced  at  a  ^j^^  q^  ^^^  Catarhini. 

birth,  such  offspnng  bemg 
always  bom  in  a  completely  hdpless  condition. 
.  With  the  exception  of  man,  who  has  adapted  himsdf  to  exist 
in  all  climates,  the  Primates  are  essentially  a  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical group,  although  some  of  the  monkeys  inhabit  districts 
where  the  winter  dimate  is  severe.  The  great  majority — in  fact 
nearly  all— <of  the  members  of  the  order  are  arboreal  in  their 
habits.  In  size  there  is  great  variation,  the  extremes  in  tin 
respect  bdng  represented  by  man  and  the  gorilla  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  marmosets  and  tarsiers,  which  are  no  larger  than  squincis 
on  the  other. 

As  regards  the  proper  meaning  of  the  popular  naaica 
"  monkey,"  "  baboon  "  and  "  ape,"  it  appears  that  these  are  in 
the  main  general  terms  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  second. 
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may  be  applied  indifferently  to  all  the  members  of  the  first 
sub-order.  *'  Baboon  "  appears  to  be  properly  applicable  to  the 
dog-faced  African  species,  and  may  therefore  be  conveniently 
restricted  to  the  members  of  the  genus  Pa^  and  their  immediate 
relatives.  **  Ape,"  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  specially  used  for 
the  tailless  man-like  representatives  of  the  order;  while  the 
term  **  monkey  "  may  be  employed  for  all  the  rest,  other  than 
lemurs;  monkeys  bdng,  however,  divisible  into  sub-groups, 
such  as  macaques,  languzs,  guerezas,  mangabeys,  &c.  This 
usage  cannot,  however,  be  universally  employed,  and  the  term 
"  monkeys  "  may  be  employed  for  the  entire  group. 

Anikropoidea.— The  Primates,  as  already  mentioned, 'are  divisible 
into  two  main  groups,  or  sub-ordera,  of  which  the  first  mcludes  man, 
apes,  baboons  and  monkeys.  For  this  group  Professor  Max  Weber 
employs  the  name  Stmiae  (in  contracnstinction  to  Prosimiae  for 
the  lemurs).  Since,  however,  to  take  as  the  title  for  a  group  which 
includes  roan  himself  the  designation  of  creatures  so  mucn  lower 
in  the  scale  b  likely  to  be  repugnant,  it  seems  preferable  to  empk>y 
the  designation  Anthropoidea  for  the  higher  divisbn  of  the  order. 

As  the  essential  features  dbtin^ishing  the  Anthropoidea  from 
the  second  sub-order  may  best  be  indicated  under  the  heading  of 
the  latter,  reference  may  at  once  be  made  to  some  of  the  more 
striking  characters  of  the -members  of  the  former  group.  The 
propcMtions  of  the  body  as  regards  the  relative  lengths  of  the  two 
pairs  of  limbs  to  one  another  and  to  that  of  the  trunk  vary  con- 
siderably. Both  pairs  may  be  much  elongated,  as  in  At^  and 
UjlobaleSt  and  either  sub-equally,  as  in  the  first  of  these,  or  with 
the  arms  greatly  in  excess,  as  m  the  second.  The  le^  may  be 
excessivdy  short,  and  the  arms,  at  the  same  time,  excessively  long, 
as  in  the  orang-utan.  Both  pairs  may  be  short  and  sub-equal,  as 
in  many  of  the  baboons  ^Papio).  Only  in  NyeUpitheau  and  the 
H^paliiae  floes  the  excess  in  length  of  the  lower  limbs  over  the  upper 
exceed  or  equal  that  which  is  found  in  man.  The  length  of  the 
tail  presents  some  noteworthy  points.  It  is  found  at  iu  greatest 
absolute  length,  and  also  greatly  developed  relatively,  being  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  trunk,  in  sucn  monkeys  as  the  Indian 
langurs;  but  iu  greatest  relative  length  is  attained  in  the  spider- 
monkeys  {AUUs),  where  it  reaches  three  times  the  length  of  the 
trunk.  The  constancy  of  the  degree  of  its  development  varies  much 
in  different  groups.  In  the  greater  liumber  of  genera  it  is* long  in 
all  the  species,  and  in  some  {JSimia,  Antkropopiihecus  and  HyiobaUs) 
it  is  absent  in  all.  In  others  it  nuy  he  k>ng  or  short,  or  completely 
absent,  as  in  macaques  {Maauns). 

The  form  of  the  head  presents  great  differences — it  may  be  rounded, 
as  in  AteUsi  produced  vertically,  as  in  Simia;  drawn  out  posteriorly 
to  an  extreme  degree,  as  in  Ckrjsotkrix\  or  antcrioriy,  as  in  the 
baboons.  A  production  of  the  muzzle,  necessitated  by  the  presence 
of  large  teeth,  exists  in  the  chimpanzee  {Antkropo^thecus),  but 
in  the  baboons,  not  only  is  this  prolongation  carried  farther,  but 
the  terminal  position  of  the  nostrils  gives  a  dog-like  aspect  to  the 
face. 

The  eyes  may  be  small  compared  with  the  size  of  the  head,  as 
in  the  baboons;  but  they  may,  on  the  contrary,  attain  a  relatively 
enonnous  size,  as  in  Nyctipitkeeus,  They  are  always  forwardly 
directed,  and  never  muoi  more  separated  one  from  another  than 
in  man ;  they  may.  however,  be  more  closely  approximated,  as  in  the 
squirrd-monkeys  (Ckrytotkrix)  of  South  America.. 

The  ears  are  always  well  developed,  and  very  generally  have 
their  poBtero-superior  angle  pointed.  They  may  be  large  and 
small  m  the  same  genus,  as  in  AtUkroPopitkuus  (chimpanzee  and 
gorilla) ;  but  only  in  the  gorilla  do  we  find,  even  in  a  rudimentary 
condition,  that  soft  depending  portion  of  the  human  ear  termed 
the  "  k>bu]e."  The  nose  has  scarcely  ever  more  than  a  slight 
prominence,  and  yet  an  enonnous  development  is  to  be  met  with 
m  the  proboscis-monkey  {Nasalis) ;  while  in  the  snub-nosed  monkeys 
(JUnmopitkecus)  we  find  a  sharply  prominent,  though  smaller  and 
extremdy  upturned  nose.  The  hoolock  gibbon  also  possesses  a 
prominent  but  slightly  aquiline  nose.  The  terminal  position  of 
the  nostrils  in  the  baboons  has  already  been  mentioned.  These 
apertures  may  be  closely  approximate,  as  in  all  the  man-like 

es  {Sitmidtu  and  Hylcbatidae)^  or  they  may  be  separated  one  from 
_e  other  by  a  broad  septum,  as  m  the  Cebidae,  its  breadth,  however, 
varying  somewhat  in  different  genera,  as  in  AUks  and  Eriodes, 
and  Callitknx  and  Nyctipitkuus.  The  lips  are  generally  thin,  but 
may  be  very  extensile,  as  in  the  orang-utan. 

The  hands  are  generally  provided  with  thumbs,  though  these 
organs  (as  in  the  African  guerezas,  Colobus,  and  the  American 
spider-monkeys,  Ateles)  may  be  represented  only  by  small  nailleas 
tubercle*.  The  thumb  is  more  human  in  its  proportions  in  the 
chimpanzee  than  in  any  other  of  the  higher  apes.  As  compared 
with  the  length  of  the  hand,  it  u  most  man-like  in  the  lowest  American 
monkeys,  rach  as  Ckrysothrix  and  HapcJe.  In  spite  of  greater 
relative  lencth  it  may.  however,  little  merit  the  name  of  thumb,  as 
h  b  but  slightly  opposable  to  the  other  digits  in  any  of  the  American 
monkeys,  uxl  Is  not  at  all  so  in  the  Hapalidae.  The  "  great  toe  " 
rudimentary  and,  except  in  man,  in  place  of  being  the 


apes( 
theot 


!i  vnnic  digit  <A  the  footi  ti  eoiutantly  the  shortat.  As  compared 
viith  ihc  emire  letij^th  q[  ihr  fool,  it  11  most  m^n  like  in  tht  chini- 
paiuL-e  and  sumt  ^ibtxm?^,  and  fimalle^t  of  all  in  I  he  oracig-uun, 
nnd  next  snialiciiiE  ui  HapnU^  Every  digit  ia  provicJwl  witJi  a  nail, 
except  the  great  toe  of  the  oranigntan  and  the  nidimcntaiy  luUixlc 
rx'P resenting  the  thumb  in.  At^ies  and  Cuiobus.  The  nail  of  the  gnat 
toe  is  Ikt  in  every  specied,  Ugt  the  other  nails  are  nev?r  »  fbt  as 
are  the  nails  of  man.  The  Uter4l  cOTuprtaEion  ol  tht  naik  betomt^ 
more  stronj^ly^  marked  in  some  Ctbidaf.  e,g.  Eriodes,  but  att4ins 
ji5  eKtrenie  in  the  Hapalidae^  where  cvcti'  nail,  except  that  of  the 
Uteat  toe,  assucnea  the  lorm  of  a  long,  turvcd  and  sharply  pointed 
claw. 

With  the  single  exraption  of  man,  the  body  Ls  almost  entirttly 
riofhcd  with  cojjious  hjiirt  ami  t>r\cr  lias  the  back  naked.  In  the 
KJbbona,  the  lan}^urs,  the  nufrdqucs  and  the  baboons.  nak«I  spaces 
UschLiJic  CQUm%tm)  arc  pret^nt  on  that  part  of  the  iMxIy  whkch  is 
[he  mnin  support  in  the  sitting  p»>5ture,  Thc«  naked  spaces  ar? 
FubJE^i  10  sHTllinff  at  the  sea^n  uf  $CKLjal  ctcitcmcnt.  Such  nak^i 
E;ia<c*  ftfv  never  lotind  in  any  of  the  American  monkey!!,  fio  ape 
or  monkuy  has  so  exclusive  and  pnepunderatine  a  development  of 
liair  on  tlie  head  and  face  as  ejtisti  \n  man.  A*  to  the  hcad>  long 
hair  h  found  thereon  \n  Hapalf  ofdipUJ  and  in  sAnte  of  the  lan^n 
and  guctuiti*,  whilst  certain  macaques,  like  the  Chinev?  bonnet- 
munkeyflft^afw  jjttu:iij),  havethc  hairof  the  head  long  and  radiat- 
ing in  fill  fjirpctions  from  a  cenLnl  point  on  the  crown.  A  bi.-ard  is 
ijevtlapc<l  in  the  male  ornnE-utan;  and  the  Diana  monkty  {Cfrc^pi- 
f^fui  diiitia]  has  long  hair  on  the  cheeks  and  chin.  The  wandrroo 
[\facacid.s  ^H^nui')  has  the  face  encircled  by  a  kind  of  niant  of  long 
hairs;  and  many  of  the  marmosets  have  a  fonj;  tuft  of  hairs  on  each 
side  of  the  head,  American  msnkeys  exhibit  some  extrem» 
respecting  hatr-dcvctopment.  Thus  in  some  of  the  howlers  (as 
in  some  of  [he  guerttas  of  the  Old  World}  the  hair  of  the  flanki 
is  greatly  elongated.  Some  also  have  an  elongated  beard,  but  the 
latter  «tructun;  attaiii"s  its  maximum  of  develoLmient  in  thecouxio 
iPUkfcia  satunas).  Some  of  the  species  of  the  American  genus 
Piikfcia  have  the  hair  of  the  body-  and  tail  very  long,  others  have 
the  head  of  the  female  furnished  with  clQngatc?d  hair^  while  the 
allied  Uacatia  cult^a  baa  the  head  bald.  Long  hair  may  be  developed 
froiTi  the  ahonjldcrs  as  in  Papw  hamadryai  and  Thrrapitkecas 
f,flada.  Very  long  hair  is  al"<i  developed  on  the  back  of  the 
snutt-ncMcd  monkcv»  {Rhififpitkrcui)  in  winter.  The  direction  of 
the  hair  may  wjmctimc*  vary  in  nearly  allied  forms,  the  hairs  on  the 
arm  and  lorr-arm  respectively  being  often  so  directed  that  the  tips 
converge  towards  the  elboWi  Such  11  the  case  in  most  of  tlie 
higher  apes,  yet  in  HyktboUi  atiiis  all  the  hair  of  both  these  seements 
i^  dirv<:tc4l  townrd*  the  wrist.  The  hair  presents  Benerally  no 
reTnafkable  charticlcr  a,*  to  its  structure.  It  may,  however,  be 
Kilky,  a*  in  Hup^f  rtfiniiaj  or  asf^timc  the  character  of  wool,  as  in 
tht^  M'ooilv  npidcr^monkcy?  iEriedci)  and  Maaicux  iibeiaMtu^  which 
inhabits  Tibet. 


Fic^.  2.— Skeleton  of  Chacma  Babotm  (Papiit  p{}r£c}nusy,  ihowing 
the  great  relative  length  of  the  facial  part  of  the  SkulL 

Great  brilliance  of  colour  h  scimetimrs  found  in  the  naked  parts 
of  the  body,  particularly^  in  ihr  baUxjn*  and  sume  of  the  other 
CercapHheiuiae ^  and  csptt  ially  in  the  fi-j^iuns  of  the  f^ce  and  sexual 
ori^ant.  Among  tht'se  Litter  rijse,  turquoiu^-blue^  gfeert,  golden- 
yellow  and  vermilion  appear,  in  various  oontbinntion».  In  one  or 
(jther  or  both  of  these  regions,  and  becotut  frap^-dally  brillbnt  at 
ihe  pcrirx]  of  iexual  t-xcitemcnt. 

TJie  likLletim.  more  e^pecLilly  in  the  higher  forma,  b  in  the  m^ain 
gimlUr  to  that  of  man.  n^o  that  otidjf  a  brief  notice  ti  r>ecesaary.  In 
the  bkull  considerable  variiirion  in  fcgani  to  the  proportionate 
Itnpth  «f  the  face  to  that  nf  the  brain-case  (cranial  portion)  exists 
in  the  two  sexes,  owing  to  the  general  development  of  large  tuiks 
in  the  msles  (t>i her  than  in  man.  mho  is  not  no*  under  consideration). 
Generally  ft^aking^  the  elongation  tjf  the  facial  portion,  as  compared 
to  the  cranial,  intrea^-s  15  ire  pa&a  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
forms.     The  iticreaK  docs  not^  however,  occur  zegubrly*  being 
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.  ater  in  the  orang-utan  and  chimpanzee  than  in  wme  of  the 
angura  {Semnopitkecus,  fig.  i);  the  maximum  development  of  this 
feature  occurs  in  the  dog-faced  baboons  (Papie,  fig.  2).  In  American 
monkeys,  with  the  exception  of  the  howlers  {AlotuUa^  fig.  3),  the 
facial  part  b  relatively  smaller  than  in  Old  World  moiuccys  and 


Fig.  3.— Skull  and  Hyoid-bone  of  a  Howler-Monkey  {AUmata). 
In  nature  the  hyoid-bone.  which  is  bladder-like,  is  placed  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  lower  jaw. 

apes;  while  in  the  sauirrel-monkeys  (CkrnoOtrix)  it  is  even  smaller 
than  in  man  himself.  In  none  of  the  Old  World  group  does  the 
forehead  present  that  rounded  and  elevated  contour  chaiacteristic 
of  man,  although  the  hoght  of  this  region  is  greet  in  the  orang-utan 
(fig.  4).  Curiously  enough,  American  monkeys,  especially  those 
incluoed  in  Pitfucta,  are  the  most  man-like  in  this  respect.    The 

skull  of  the  male  gorilla  is  characterized  by  the ' 

of  the  crests  for  muscular  attachment,  one  of  t 

overhanging  the  orbits,  a  second  (sagittal)  traversing  

line  of  the  upper  surface,  while  a  third  (lambdoid)  forms  an  inverted 
V  on  the  ocaput,  and  affords  attachment  for  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 


the  sreat  devek>pment 
!  of  these  (supemliafy) 
)  traversing  tne  middle 


FiC.   4. — Skalt  c<^  adult  male  Orang-utan  {Simia  salyrus). 


In  the  gorilla  the  orbits  are  much  as  in  man,  but  in  the  orang-utan 
they  are  more  rounded.  They  become  very  large  in  HyPtbaUs, 
but  attain  an  enormous  size  in  the  American  Nyetipitkeeus.  The 
extent  to  which  each  orbit  opens  into  the  adjacent  temporal  fossa, 
<.«.  the  size  and  shape  of  the  sphenomaxillary  fissure,  varies  con- 
siderably; this  is  narrow  and  much  ebngated  m  the  gorilla  and  the 
baboons,  but  short  in  the  langurs  and  spider-monkeys.  It  is  most 
closed  in  the  bowlers,  where  it  sometimes  all  but  disappears  entirely. 
The  mastoid  process  never  attains  the  large  relative  size  it  has 
in  man;  but  it  is  prominent  in  the  baboons  and  larger  macaques, 
as  well  as  in  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla,  its  development  bear- 
ing relation  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  head.    As  the  mastoid 


diminishes,  the  under  surface  of  the  petrosal  assumes  a  swollen  or 
bladder-hke  condition. 
The  plane  of  the  foramen  magnum,  as  compared  with  the  basi- 

cranial  axis,  varies  with  the  projection  of  th^ :—t:  ?t  rener&Uy 

forms  a  less  open  ant le  ^'i^^  i^l^i  ^^^i'^  t1ia'>  :,\  Ckryso- 

Uarix  the  angfe  is  yet  more  oixn  thin  in  l;,^  ..:j..,.,,-  .kuD.  The 
cheek,  or  zygomatic,  ?in:hei  bfnd  cutwarrJi  and  upwards  in  tlie 
gorilla  and  some  baboons,  but  JecreA^>  m  rctatls  c  ^^  «tJt  as  atMolute 
size  in  the  smaller  form &— notably  in  Chryi^thrix.  N«  Icmg  slender 
styloid  process  is  normally  attached  to  the  ikull.  thougb  iuch  may 
be  the  case  in  the  baboons.  An  ntcmat  bony  audit  nry  meatus 
(or  tube)  is  present  in  Old  W'arid  but  ahjcnt  in  New  World 
monkevs.  In  all  apes  rind  monkc>>a  the  prftmaidUAe  hat\T  a  distinct* 
ness  of  development  .md  a  rtUtivc  si£e  not  found  In  man;  tbe 
sutures  separating  tht  ni  from  the  m^llac  remaining  vistble.  except 
in  the  chimpanzee,  aficr  the  aduli  dentiUon  Imi  bcien  attained. 
The  maxillae  develop  grc^it  fiwoilcMi  tubcrtn^ltfci  in  the  baboons 
and  the  black  ape  of  CelebM.  The  naNil  bones  are  small,  and 
e^ierally  flatter  than  h\  man;  bciTi^  in  the  OfurtE-utan  quite  flat. 
They  are  convex  in  so.th,^  IdnguTE  and^l  b^^^xn^;  but  the  proboscis- 
monkey  has  its  naaali  sin  rnor^^  de%*lopcd  th^n  i  Ko«  of  en  her  species. 
The  nasals  seem  to  at  cam  their  maximum  vi  relaiive  itze  tn  the 
howlers.  The  lower  jawn  tit  maTidiblc.  la  at%-.iy»  m  one  piece  in 
adults:  and  is  most  njan-lilcc  in  the  §tamjin£,  wbicft  allone  has 
a  slight  chin.  On  the  t>thi:r  hand,  in  other  ji^iubons  ibe  angle  is 
produced  downwards  and  batkuariia,  9^  ai»  ia  manuo^ts.     Its 


Fig.  5.— Skeleton  of  South  American  Spider-Monkev  {AieUs), 
to  illustrate  the  length  of  the  limbs  and  tail,  and  the  dendemess 
of  the  former. 

maximum  of  relative  size  u  attained  in  the -howlers  (fig.  3),  where 
the  broad  ascendine  part  serves  to  protect  and  shelter  the  enormously 
developed  body  of  the  hyoid.  Air-cells  may  be  devetoped,  as  ia 
the  gorilla,  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  mastoid.  Frontal  sinuses 
are  generally  absent  in  the  Old  World  group,  being  replaced  by 
coarse  cellular  bone.  In  old  age  the  sutures  of  the  skull  become 
obliterated,  the  one  between  tne  two  nasals  disappearing  at  an 
early  age  in  Old  Worid  monkeys.  In  the  spider-monwys  and 
howlers  the  tentorium,  or  membrane  dividing  the  heiPMipheres 
of  the  brain  from  the  cerebellum,  becomes  bony. 

The  spinal  column  of  apes  and  monkeys  alwavs  lacks  the  S-like 
curvature  of  that  of  man,  the  nearest  approach  to  this  odburring 
in  the  baboons  (fig.  2).  The  number  at  dorsal  vertebrae  varies 
from  eleven  in  some  species  of  Cercopitkecus  znd  i/iacocau  to  fourteen 
in  certain  gibbons  or  fifteen  in  the  American  night-apes  (ATyctt- 
pitkecus).  In  the  American  Cebidae  the  number  seldom  falls 
below  thirteen;  in  the  orang-utan  it  is  twelve,  as  in  man, but  thirteen 
in  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla.  In  most  cases  the  doml  and 
lumbar  regions  are  about  equal  in  length,  but  the  lumbar  regkm  is 
the  shorter  in  the  man-like  group,  and  less  than  half  thelaigth 
of  the  dorsal  in  the  gorilla.  The  lumbar  spinous  processes  are 
vertical,  or  project  backwards  in  the  man-liiEe  apes,  gibUms  and 
spider-monkeys;  in  the  others  they  project  forwards,  especially 
in  Cebidoi.  The  lumbar  transverse  processes  project  outwards, 
more  or  less  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  spine,  or  else  forwards. 
The  sacrum  attains  its  jgreatest  absolute  length  in  the  gorilla,  but 
is  relatively  longer  than  m  man  in  all  the  man-like  group.  HyMales 
has  the  relatively  longest  sacrum.  The  number  of  vertd»ae 
included  in  the  sacrum  varies  more  or  less  with  age;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Simiidae  and  Hyhbatidae,  there  are  senerally  only  two 
or  three:  but  in  AteUs,  HyloboUs,  and  Uacaria  tnere  may  be  four; 
while  in  the  Simiidae  there  are  always  five,  and  sometimes  six.  In 
most  apes  the  sacrum  and  lumbar  vertebrae  lie  in  one  slightly  curved 
line,. the  gorilla  and  champanzee  presenting  in  this  respect  a  great 
contrast  to  the  human  structure.  In  the  orang-utan  thesaano> 
vertebral  angle  b  rather  more  marked;  but  in  some  baboons  it  b 
so  much  so  as  almost  to  rival  that  of  man. 
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With  tlie  exception  of  the  man-lilce  apea  and  gibbons  and  the 
Barfaary  ape  (Macaeus  trnnu),  the  caudial  vertebrae  of  monkeys 
exceed  four  in  number;  but- the  mandril,  Papio  (Mainun)  mainum, 
bis  WMnfiimfs  only  five.  The  short-tailed  macaques  and  uakaris 
have  from  about  fifteen  to  seventeen,  the  shortness  of  the  tail 
being  ofraaiooed  rather  by  a  diminution  in  the  aise  of  the  component 
vertebrae  than  by  a  decrease  in  number.  In  the  other  forms 
the  aamber  varies  between  twenty  and  thirty-three,  the  Utter  being 
the  number  attained  in  the  spider-monkeys  (fig.  5^.  The  proportion 
borae  by  this  region  of  the  spine  to  the  more  anterior  parts  is  greatest 
in  the  spider-monkeys  of  the  genus  AteUs,  almost  three  to  one;  in  the 
other  k>nRat-taiIed  eenera  it  u  rarely  so  large  as  two  to  one.  The 
absolute  leofth  of  tne  tail  is  greatest  in  the  languri  and  guerexas, 
vhere  also  the  individual  caudal  vertebrae  attain  their  neatest 
knsth,  namely  two  inches^  The  caudal  vertebrae  generally  increase 
in  length  from  the  sacrum  till  about  the  aeventh,  eighth  or  ninth, 
vixich,  with  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  are  the  longiest  in  most  long- 
tailed  format  In  AteUs  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth  and 
foarteenth  vertebrae  are  the  longest.  In  most  members  of  the 
nb-order  the  breast-bone,  or  sternum,  is  narrow,  and  consists  of  a 
more  or  less  enlaxsed  upper  portion,  or  manubrium,  followed  by  a 
chain  of  sub-eoual  dongated  bones  from  three  to  lix  in  numoer. 
In  man,  man-fike  apes  and  gibbons  there  is,  however,  a  broad 
ttcmum';  or  one  consisting  of  a  manubrium,  followed  by  one  bone 
only,  as  in  HyhbaUs.  In  the  orang-uun  the  breast-bone  k>ng 
femaitts  made  up  of  ossifications  arranged  in  pairs,  aide  by  side, 
Moceaairely.^rThe  true  ribs  are  seven  m  number  on  each  side  in 
the  highest  forms,  but  in  Hylobates  there  are  sometimes  eight;  in 
AuUs  there  are  sometimes  mne  pairs;  in  HapaU  the  number  varies 
from  six  to  eight,  and  from  seven  to  eight  in  the  other  genera. 
The  "  angles  "  of  the  ribs  are  never  so  marked  as  in  man;  most  so 
in  Hylobates.  Pitkuia  u  distinguished  by  the  greater  relative 
breadth  of  the  ribs.  In  no  ape  or  monkey  is  die  thorax  half  as 
broad  agun  as  it  is  deep  from  back  to  breast.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  Simndat  and  Hylobatidae,  its  transverse  diameter  exceeds 
its  defMh  by  fixmi  about  one-fourth  to  a  little  under  one?third  of 
the  latter.  In  Aides  (and  sometimes  also  in  Alouata)  the  thorax  is 
vi«kr  than  deep,  but  in  the  rest  it  is  deeper  than  wide. 

Tbf;  greatest  absolute  length  of  the  fore-limb  occurs  in  the  gorilla 
(fig.  6)  and  the  orang-utan.    The  humerus  never  has  a  perforation 
^^^  (cntepkondylar)  on  the  inner  nde 

of  its  lower  extremity.  Except  in 
the  man-like  apes,  the  ulna  articu- 
lates with  the  wrist  (carpus).  The 
hand  is  capaUe  of  pronation  and 
supination  on  the  lore-arm;  and 
except  in  man,  the  chimpansee  and 
the  gorilla  there  is  a  centrale  in  the 
carpusb  The  phalanges  are  the  same 
in  number  in  apes  and  monkeys 
as  in  man,  except  that  in  AteUs 
and  Colobus  the  thumb  may  have 
but  one  small  nodular  phalange  or 
none.  The  phalanges  are  generally 
more  curved  than  in  man,  and, 
except  in  the  HapalidaSt  the 
terminal  ones  are  flattened  from 
back  to  front.  In  the  Hapalidae 
they  are  laterally  compressed, 
curved,  and  pointeci  to  support  the 
claws  characteristic  of  that  family. 
The  length  of  the  thumb  with  its 
metacarpal  bears  a  much  greater 
proportion  to  that  of  the  spine  in 
Hylobates  and  Simia  than  in  man. 
With  the  exception  of  Aides  and 
Coiobus,  the  shortest  thumb,  thus 
estimated,  is  found  in  NycHpttkeeus 
and    Chr^sotkrix, 

The  hind-limb,  measured  from 
the  summit  of  the  femur  to  the  tip 
of  the  longest  digit,  is  absolutely 
greatest  in  the  gorilla,  and  then  in 
the  orang-utan  and  the  chimpanxee. 
If  the  foot  be  removed,  the  leg  of 
the  chimpaiwee  is  longer  than  that 
Fic.  6.— Skeleton  of  the  of  the  oranff-utan.  The  ankle,  or 
Gorilla  {AntkropopUhecus  goT'  tarsus,  conasts  of  the  same  seven 
tBs),  to  exhibit  the  flattened  bones  as  in  man,  and  these  bones 
8ternum,the  broad  and  shallow  are  so  arranged,  or  bound  together 
thorax,  and  the  great  length  of  by  ligaments,  as  to  form  a  trans- 
the  fore-limbs.  verse  and  an  antero-posterior  arch. 

In  no  ape  or  monkey,  however, 
do  the  lofwer  ends  of  the  inner  meutarsals  form  the  anterior 
pant  of  support  of  the  antero-posterior  arch,  as  in  man.  The 
mlrsnfwm,  except  in  the  gorilla,  is  shorter  compared  with  the 
^line  than  in  nan.  The  phalanges  of  the  foot  are  the  same  in 
nomber  as  in  man,  except  that  the  great  toe  of  the  oran^uun 
has  often  but  one.  They  are  very  like  their  representatives  in  the 
hand,  and  are  convex  above,  concave  and  flattened  below.    Only 


in  Hapale  (and  here  onlv)  we  find  the  hemispheres  ouite  srooo 
the  only  groove  being  tiuit  which  represents  the  Sylvian  fissv 
In  Simta  and  AtUkropopUkecus,  on  tne  contrary,  they  are  licl 


in  the  Hapalidae  are  the  terminal  phalanges  laterally  compressed 
instead  of  flattened.  The  toes  are  never  neariy  so  short  relatively 
in  apes  and  monkeys  as  in  man ;  yet  the  proportion  borne  by  the 
great  toe,  with  its  metatarsal,  to  the  spine  closely  approximates 
in  the  gorilla  to  the  proportion  existing  in  man,  and  this  proportion 
is  exceeded  in  Hylobates  and  Ateles. 

Omitting  all  reference  to  the  muscles,  we  find  that  in  apes  and 
monkeys  tne  absolute  sixe  of  the  brain  never  approaches  that  of 
man ;  the  cranial  capacity  bein^  never  less  than  55  cub.  in.  in  any 
normal  human  subiect,  while  in  the  orang-utan  and  chimpanzee 
it  is  but  a6  and  27 1  cub.  in.  respectively.  The  relative  size  of  the 
brain  varies  inversely  with  the  size  of  the  whole  body,  as  b  the  case 
in  warm-Uooded  vertebrates  generally.  The  hemispheres  of  the 
brain  are  almost  always  so  much  developed  as  to  cover  over  the 
cerebellum,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  howlen  and  the  siamang 
(Hylobates  syndacljlus).  In  the  latter  the  cerebellum  is  slightly 
uncovered,  but  it  is  considerably  so  in  the  former.  In  Ckrysotknx 
the  posterior  lobes  are  more  largely  developed  relatively  than  in 
man.  As  in  mammals  generally,  much  convoluted  hemiq>heres 
are^orrelated  with  a  considerable  absolute  bulk  of  body.    Thus 

smooth,- 
fissure. 
..  ,  -  richly 
convoluted.  A  hippocampus  minor  is  present  in  all  apes  and 
monkeys,  and  in  some  Cebtdae  is  larger  relatively  than  in  man,  and 
absolutely  larger  than  the  hippocampus  major.  Of  all  apes  and 
monkeys  the  orans-utan  has  a  brain  most  like  that  of  man  \  indeed 
it  may  be  said  to  oe  like  man's  in  all  respects  save  that  it  is  much 
inferior  in  size  and  weight,  and  that  tne  hemispheres  are  more 
symmetrically  convoluted  and  less  complicated  by  minor  foldings. 
The  human  brain,  as  known  by  European  specimens,  has  bwn 
supposed  to  differ  from  that  of  apes  and  monkeys  by  the  absence 
of  tne  80<alled  «mian  fold  (AffensppUe)  on  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  main  hemispheres.  On  studying  a  large  series  of  Egyptian 
and  Sudani  brains,  Professor  G.  Elliot  Smith  finds,  however,  that 
this  simian  fold,  or  sulcus,  can  be  distinctly  recognized.  "  It 
is  easy,"  he  writes,  "  to  select  examples  from  the  series  of  Egyptian 
and  Sudanese  brains  in  my  possession,  in  which  the  pattern  formed 
by  the  occipital  suki  on  the  lateral  surface  of  the  hemisphere  in 
individual  anthropoid  apes'is  so  exactly  reproduced  that  the  identity 
of  every  sukus  is  placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  .  .  .  And  if  we 
take  individual  examples  oc  gorilla-brains,  it  becomes  still  easier 
to  match  the  occipital  pattern  of  each  of  them  to  numerous  human 
brains.  ...  It  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  have 
beset  investigators  of  European  types  of  brain,  and  to  underetand 
the  reasons  ror  the  common  belief  in  the  absence  of  the  supposed 
distinctly  simian  sulci  In  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  occipital  region 
of  the  human  brain." 

In  no  ape  or  monkey  does  the  series  of  teeth  form  so  perfect  an  arch 
as  in  man.  the  opposite  series  of  cheek-teeth  tending  to  become 
more  parallel.  None  has  the  teeth  placed  in  one  uninterrupted 
series  in  each  jaw,  as  is  the  case  in  the  human  qiecies;  but  tnere 
is  always  a  small  gap  between  the  upper  canine  and  the  adjacent 
incisor,  and  between  the  k>wer  canine  and  the  adjacent  premolar. 
This  condition  is  due  to  the  excessive  size  of  the  canines,  the  inter- 
I  giving  passage  to  the  tips  of  these  teeth.    This  prolongation 

canines  into  tusk-like  weapons  of  offence  and  defence  (eq)ecially 

developed  in  the  males)  makes  a  great  difference  between  the  aq>ect 
of  the  dentition  in  apes  and  man.  The  number  of  the  teeth  is  the 
same  as  in  man  in  all  Old  World  Primates.  The  New  Worid 
Cebidae  have  an  additional  premolar  on  each  side  of  each  jaw, 
while  the  Hapalidae  have  a  mtAar  the  less.  The  incison  are  neariy 
vertical,  save  in  Pithecia  and  its  allies,  where-  their  tips  project 
forward.  The  canines  are  considerably  longer  than  the  incisors, 
except  in  Hapale.  where  the  lower  incison  equal  them  in  length. 
The  premolara  dUter  structurally  from  the  molars  much  as  in  man, 
except  that  the  first  lower  one  ma^  be  modified  in  shape  to  sive 
pa^^'v'  frh  the  uri''~  -'iiiie,  as  in  the  baboons.  The  grinaing 
surhire  o^  chr  iniaiam  coni^sts  generally  of  two  incomplete  transverse 
ridKv&v  th«  i;M  of  cacb  ridee  projecting  more  than  the  intermediate 
part,  indku-itine  tbe  position  of  the  four  original  tubercles.  In  the 
niftn-like  apes  tbcre  is,  howtver,  in  the  upper  mdan  a  ridge  running 
oblEi^ueJy  [rom  the  front  inner  tubercle,  or  cusp,  outwards  and 
backW^ndj  to  the  hind  outtr  tubercle.  In  the  Cercopithecidae  this 
ridge  k  wanting,  but  it  r<:Appean  in  Ateles  and  Alouata  amongst  the 
CtMnf.  In  the  ftapaiidai  the  tubercles  of  the  molan  are  more 
producod  iii\d  iha-Tp-polntfA,  in  harmony  with  the  insectivorous 
nabits  of  the  nwrmoH^t*  The  last  lower  molar  may  be  reduced  or 
much  tnlifftt-d  4»  comriajicd  with  the  others.  Thus  in  CercopUkecus 
talapoiH  It  h^e  but  thuN!  tubercles,  while  in  the  macaques  and 
baboart^  El  h  very  ]r^r^,  and  has  five  well-developed  cusps.  The 
number  of  mElk-twlh  14  aa  in  man,  except  that  American  monkeys 
ha\c  on  addition*!  one.  In  general  the  canines  are  the  last  teeth 
to  be  cut  of  the  permanent  dentition,  their  cutting  sometimes 
cauring  such  constitutional  disturbance  as  to  produce  convulsions 
and  death.  In  the  gibbons,  however,  the  canines  accompany,  if 
they  do  not  precede,  the  appearance  of  the  hindmost  molar,  while  in 
the  orang-utan  they  at  least  sometimes  make  their  appearance 
before  the  latter. 

The  stoniach  is  simple  in  all  apes  and  monkeys  except  langurs. 
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suerezas.  and  then  allies.  It  is  especially  human  in  shape  in 
I  HylobateSt  except  that  the  pylorus  u  somewhat  more  elonnted  and 
I  distinct.  It  b  of  a  rounded  form  in  Pithtcia,  and  in  HapaU  the 
cardiac  orifice  is  exceptionally  near  the  pylorus.  In  the  langur 
group  it  is  sacculated,  especially  at  the  cardiac  end,  being,  in  fact, 
very  like  a  colon  spirally  coiled.  The  intestine  is  devoid  of  vdtndae 
conniventes,  but  provided  with  a  well-developed  caecum,  which  is, 
however,  short  and  conical  in  the  baboons.  Only  in  the  man-like  apes 
is  there  a  vermiform  appendix.  The  colon  may  be  much  longer 
rriatively  than  in  man,  as  in  the  man-like  apes;  it  may  be  greatly 
sacculated,  as  in  HylobaUs;  or  devoid  of  sacculations,  as  in  Cebus. 
The  liver  may  be  very  like  man's,  especially  in  gibbons,  the  orang> 
utan,  and  the  chimpanzee;  but  in  the  gorilla  both  the  right  and 
left  lobes  are  cleft  by  a  fissure  almost  as  much  as  in  the  baboons. 
In  the  langur  group  the  liver  is  much  divided,  and  placed  obliquely 
to  accommodate  the  sacculated  stomach.  The  lateral  lobes  in 
HapaU  are  much  larger  than  the  central  lobe;  The  caudate  lobe 
is  very  larse  in  Cebidae,  espcdally  in  AteUs^  and  above  all  in  PUhecia. 
There  is  always  a  gall-bladder. 

The  larynx  in  many  members  of.  the  sub-order  is  furnished  with 
sac-like  ap^ndages,  varying  in  different  species  as  regards  number, 
siie  and  situation.  They  may  be  dilatations  of  the  laryngeal 
ventricle  (opening  into  the  larynx  below  the  false  vocal  chords), 
as  in  the  man-like  apes;  or  they  may  open  above  the  false  vocal 
chords  so  as  to  be  extensions  oi  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  as  in 
gibbons.  There  may  be  but  a  single  median  opening  in  the  front 
part  of  that  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  as  in  Cerco- 
pitiucidae,  or  there  may  be  a  single  median  opening  at  the  back  of 
the  trachea,  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  as  in  spider-monkeys; 
and  while  there  is  in  some  instances  only  a  single  sac,  in  other 
instances,  as  in  the  howlers,  there  may  be  five.  These  may  be 
enormous,  meeting  in  the  middle  line  in  front,  and  extending  down 
to  the  axillae,  as  in  the  gorilla  and  orang-utan.  Finally  a  sac  may 
occupy  the  cavityof  the  expanded  body  of  the  hyoid-bone,  as  in 
howlers  (fig.  3).  The  hyoid  nas  its  basilar  part  generally  somewhat 
more  convex  and  enlarged  than  in  man;  but  in  howlers  it  becomes 
neatly  enlarged  and  deeply  excavated,  so  as  to  form  a  great  bony 
bladder-like  structure  (fig.  3).  The  comua  of  the  hyoid  are  never 
entirely  absent,  but  the  anterior  or  lesser  comua  may  be  so,  as  in 
the  howlers.  The  anterior  comua  never  exceed  the  posterior 
comua  in  length ;  but  they  may  be  (Cercopiihecus)  more  developed 
relatively  than  in  man.  and  may  even  be  Jomted.  as  in  Latothrix. 

The  lungs  are  generally  similar  to  those  of  man,  although,  as 
in  gibbons,  the  right  one  may  be  four-lobed.  In  the  man-like 
apes  the  great  arteries  are  likewise  of  the  human  type;  but  in  the 
Hylobatidae  and  Cercopittucidae  the  left  carotid  may  arise  from  the 
innominate.  The  discoidal  and  deciduate  placenta  b  generally 
two-lobed.  although  sinde  in  the  howlers;  in  the  marmosets  it  is 
unusually  thick,    Amencan  monkeys  differ  from  their  Old  World 


(Fran  a  ikdA  by  Wolf  (rem  life.) 
Fig.  j.—An  Immature  Chimpanzee  (AnikropopUJucus  tro^ytes), 
cousins  in  having  two  umbilical  veins  in  place  of  a  single  one.  In 
the  Cercopithuidae  gesution  lasu  about  seven  months,  but  in 
the  marmosets  b  reduced  tothree.  The  young,  which  are  generally 
carried  on  the  breast,  are  suckled  for  about  six  months  in  most 
mookcya./ 


Man4ik»  APes.-^ln  common  with  roan,  the  apes  and  monkeys 
of  the  Old  worid  form  a  section — Catarrhina — of  the  sub-order 
Anthropoidea,  characterized  by  the  following  features:  There  are 
only  two  pairs  of  premdar  teeth,  so  that  the  complete  dental 
formula  b  i.  |»  c.  f ,  p.  |.  m.  |.  The  tylnpanum  has  an  external 
bony  tube,  or  meatus;  but  there  is  no  tympanic  bulla.  A  squamoao- 
frontal  suture  causes  the  frontal  and  the  alisphenotd  bones  to  enter 
largely  into  the  formation  of  the  orUtal  plate;  and  the  orbito- 
temporal foramen  b  small.  Check-pouches  and  callosities  on  the 
buttocks  are  freouently  present.  The  nails  are  flat  or  rounded, 
the -descending  colon  of  the  intestine  has  an  S-likci  (sigraoid)  flexure; 


Fig.  S.^Adult  Male  (Gorilla  (AtUkropopitiucus  fsraBa). 

the  caecum  b  simple,  and  there  may  be  a  vermiform  appendix. 
The  inter-nasal  septum  is  thin,  and  the  nostrib  are  directed  outwards. 
The  tail,  which  may  be  mdimcntary.  is  never  prehensile.  The 
ethmoturbinal  bones  of  the  nasal  chamber  are  typically  united. 
Laryngeal  sacs  are  commonly  developed.  In  addition  to  the  primary 
discpioal  placenta,  a  secondary,  and  sometimes  temporary  one  is 
developed. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  thb  article  to  treat  ct  man 
(see  Anthrofolocy);  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  family  HomiiUdae  (including  the  single 
genus  H&mo),  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Simiidaet  ot  man-like 
apes,  are  chiefly  relative.  These  are  shown  by  the  greater  size  d 
tne  brain  and  brain-case  as  compared  with  the  fadal  portion  of  the 
skull,  smaller  development  of  the  canine  teeth  of  the  males,  more 
complete  adaptation  of  the  structure  of  the  vertebral  column  to 
the  vertical  position,  greater  length  of  the  lower  as  compared  with 
the  upper  extremities,  and  the  greater  length  of  the  great  toe. 
with  almost  complete  absence'  of  the  power  of  bringing  it  in 
opposition  to  the  other  four  toes.  The  last  and  the  small  size  ol 
the  canine  teeth  are  perhaps  the  most  marked  and  easily  defined 
distinctions  that  can  be  drawn  between  the  twogroups,  so  far  as 
purely  zoological  characters  are  concerned.  Tne  regular  arch 
formed  by  the  scries  of  teeth  is,  however,  as  already  menticMsed. 
another  feature  dbtinguishing  man  from  the  man-like  apes. 

In  common  with  the  eibbons  {Hylobatidae)  the  man-like  apes,  or 
Simiidaet  are  distinguished  from  the  lower  representatives  of  the 
present  sub-order  by  the  following  features:  Tne  sternum  is  short 
and  broad,  and  the  thorax  wide  and  shallow  (fig.  6).  while  the  pelvis, 
as  shown  in  the  same  figure,  b  more  or  less  laterally  expanded,  and 
hollow  on  its  inner-surface;  and  the  number  of  dorso-lumbar  verte- 
brae ranges  from  sixteen  to  eighteen.  The  arm  b  longer  than 
the  leg;  and  while  the  hair  on  the  fore-arm  b  directed  upwards, 
that  01  the  upper-arm  slopes  downwards  to  meet  it  at  the  elbow. 
Cheek-pouches  are  absent.  The  cusps  of  the  molars  are  separate; 
and  five  in  number  above  and  four  below.  The  caecum  has  a  vermi- 
form appendix;  and  the  secondary  placenta  merely  forms  a  tem- 
porary fold.  The  Simiidae  are  spedally  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  callosities  on  the  buttocks;  tM  presence  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  dorso-lumbar  vertebrae,  and  of  twelve  or  thirteen  pairs 
of  ribs:  the  wrinkling  of  the  enamd  of  the  cheek-tocth;  the  neat 
expansion  and  concavity  of  the  ilbc  bones  of  .the  pdvb;  ana  the 
application  of  only  the  edge  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  ground  in 
walking. 
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.  The  eadstlng  memben  of  the  JTamily  are  referable  to  at  least 
two  genera,  the  one  African  and  the  other  AsUttc  The  first  genus, 
Antkro^ofiihecus,^  b  typified  by  the  West  African  chimpanzee, 
A.  tr^^od^^es  (fig.  7),and  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  excesuve 
devatsoa  in  the  skull,  by  the  fore  limb  not  reaching  more  than 
half-way  down  the  shun,  the  presence  of  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs,  the 
wdl-devdoped  great  toe,  the  absence  of  a  oentrale  in  the  carpus,  and 
the  black  or  grey  hair.  There  is  a  well-developed  laryngeal  sinus, 
which  may  extend  downwards  to  the  axilla.  Chimpanzees  are 
characterixed  by  the  laise  size  of  the  ears,  and  typically  by  the 
small  development  of  the  supra-orbital  ridges.  Tne  latter  are, 
however,  more  developed  in  the  Central  African  A.  tckeio  (of  which 
the  kulu-kamba  is  a  local  i^use) ;  this  form — whether  regarded  as 
a  Swedes  or  a  race    being  thus  more  eorilla-likc  (see  Cbim panzbe). 

The  sorilla  {AnlkrotopUkuus  ^nlla,  fig.  8),  of  which  there  are 
likewise  sevetal  local  forms,  langing  from  the  West  Coast  through 
the  forest-tract  to  East  Central  Africa,  and  apparently  best  regarded 
as  sub-apecsai,  is  frequently  made  the  type  of  a  second  genus — 
GwriUai  out  is  extremely  dose  to  the  chimpanzee,  from  which  it 
b  perhaps  best  distinguished  by  its  much  smaller  ears.  It  b  the 
largest  of  the  apes,  although  the  females  are  greatly  inferior  in 
statore  and  bulk  to  the  males.  The  gorilla  b  also  a  much  less 
completely  arboreal  ape  than  the  chimpanzee,  in  consequence  of 
whidk  more  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  b  applied  to  the  ground  in  walking. 
The  eaomxMts  supra<orbital  ridges  of  the  skuU  of  the  male,  and  like- 
wise  the  large  and  powerful  tusks  in  that  sex  are  very  characteristic. 
A  f  ull-^rown  gorilla  will  stand  considerably  over  sue  feet  in  height. 
According  to  Dr  A.  Keith,  in  addition  to  its  smaller  and  flatter 
ean.  the  gorilla  may  be  best  distinguished  from  the  chimpanzee  by 
the  preaetioe  of  a  nasal  fold  running  to  the  margin  of  the  upper  lip; 
by  the  large  size  and  peculiar  characters  of  the  tusks  and  cheek- 
teeth ;  by  its  broad,  short,  thkk  hands  and  feet,  of  which  the  fingers 
and  toes  are  partially  webbed;  by  the  long  heel;  and  by  the  relative 
length  of  the  upper  naif  of  the  arm  as  compared  with  the  fore-arm. 
An  important  distinctive  feature  of  the  skull  of  the  gorilla  b  the  great 
length  of  the  nasal  bones.  Finally,  in  adult  life  the  gorilla  b  sharply 
differentiated  from  the  chimpanzee  by  its  sullen,  untameable, 
ferocioaa  disposition. 

As  regards  the  relationship  existing  between  the  p;orilla  and  the 
chimpanaee,  Dr  Keith  observes:  An  examination  of  all  the 
structural  systems  of  tlw  African  anthropoids  leads  to  the  inference 
that  the  gorilla  b  the  more  primitive  of  the  two  forms,  and  ap- 
proaches the  common  parent  stock  more  neariy  than  does  the 
chimpanzee.  The  teeth  of  the  gorilla,  individually  and  collectively, 
form  a  complete  dentition,  a  dentition  at  the  very  highest  point 
of  development;  the  teeth  of  the  chimpanzee  show  marked  siRns 
of  retrogression  in  devdopment  both  in  size  and  structure.  The 
muscular  development  and  the  consequent  bony  cresu  for  muscular 
attachment  of  the  gorilla  far  surpass  those  of  the  chimpanzee. 
The  muscular  development  of  the  adult  chimpanzee  represents 
that  of  the  adolescent  gorilla.  Some  of  the  bodily  organs  of  the 
gorilla  belong  to  a  ampler  and  earlier  type  than  those  of  the 
chimpanzee.  But  in  one  point  the  chimpanzee  evidently  represents 
moce  nearly  the  parent  form — its  limbs  and  body  are  more  adapted 
for  arboreal  locomotion;  of  the  two,  the  gorilla  shows  the  nearer 
appraadi  to  the  human  mode  of  locomotion.  On  the  whole  the 
evidenoc  at  our  disposal  points  to  the  oondusion  that  the  chimpanzee 
b  a  drarivative  from  the  gorilla  stock,  in  which,  with  a  i>rogressive 
brain  devdopment.  there  have  been  retrograde  changes  in  most  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  various  races  of  chimpanzee 
differ  according  to  the  degree  to  which  these  changes  have  been 
carried."    (See  Gokilla.) 

From  both  the  chimpanxee  and  the  gorilla  the  orang-utan,  or 
mias  (JSimia  satyrus)t  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  b  broadly,  distinguished 
by  the  extreme  elevation  of  the  skull  (fig.  4),  the  excessive  length  of 
the  fore  limbs,  which  reach  to  the  ankle,  the  presence  of  only  twelve 
pairs  of  ribs  and  of  a  centrale  in  the  carpus,  the  short  and  rudi- 
mentary great  toe,  and  the  bright-red  colour  of  the  hair.  Adult 
males  are  fumbhed  with  a  longish  beard  on  the  chin,  and  they 
may  also  develop  a  large  warty  prominence,  consisting  of  fibro- 
cdlular  tissue,  on  each  side  of  the  face,  which  thus  assumes  an  extra- 
ordinary wide  and  flattened  form.  There  b  no  vestige  of  a  tail. 
The  hands  are  very  long ;  but  the  thumb  b  short,  not  reaching  the 
end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index-finger.  The  feet  have 
cxoeedincly  kmg  toes,  except  the  great  toe,  wiuch  only  reaches  to 
the  midcueof  the  first  joint  of  the  adjacent  toe,  and  b  often  destitute 
not  only  of  a  nail,  but  of  the  second  phalange  also.  It  nevertheless 
possesses  an  opponens  musde.  The  brain  has  the  hemispheres 
greatly  convoluted,  and  b  altogether  more  like  the  brain  of  man 
than  IS  that  of  any  other  ape.  A  prolongation  b  devdoped  from 
each  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  and  these  processes  in  the  adult  become 
enormous,  uniting  together  in  front  over  the  windpipe  and  forming 
ooe  great  sac  whidi  extends  down  between  the  muscles  to  the  axilla. 
The  canine  teeth  of  adult  males  are  very  large.  In  Borneo  the 
f-ntan  dkplays  great  variability,  and  has  accordingly  been 
A  into  a  numbo'  of  local  races,,  in  some  of  which  the  males 


orang-nt) 
dividedi 


*  It  has  been  proposed  to  transfer  the  name  5tm«a  to  the  chim- 
paoaee,  on  the  ground  that  It  was  originally  given  to  that  animal. 


apparently  lack  the  bteral  expansion  of  the  face.  Whether  the 
Sumatran  orang-utan  should  be  regarded  as  a  dbtinct  species,  with 
two  local  races,  may  be  left  an  open  question.    (See  Oranc-Utan). 

Gibbons. — ^The  comparatively  small,  long-armed  and  tailless 
Asbtic  apes  known  as  gibbons  have  been  very  generally  included 
in  the  same  family  as  the  man-like  apes;  but  since  they  differ 
in  several  important  features — to  say  nothing  of  their  smaller 
bodily  size — it  has  recently  been  proposed  to  refer  them  to  a  family 
apart,  the  Hylobatidae.  The  distinctive  features  of  thb  family 
indude  the  presence  of  small  naked  callosities  on  the  buttocks, 

thr '^r,^  of  righteen  dorso-lumbar  vertebrae  and  thirteen 

pt  i         leence  of  foldings  in  the  enamel  of  the  molar 

te  ral  expansion  and  concavity  of  the  iliac  bones 

of  le  ap^ication  of  the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  to 

til  ^t'    Th^  vertebral  column  presents  no  trace  d 

til  which  b  developed  partblly  in  the  Simiidae 

ai  :       le  Hominidae.    None  of  the  gibbons  have  any 

ru  ..-..:.,  and  the  canines  are  dongated  and  tusk-like. 

Vt  iMii  Lui^  bu'lj-  ii  erect,  the  arms  are  so  long  that  they  reach  the 
ground.  The  great  toe  b  well  developed,  reaching  to  the  middle 
or  end  of  the  first  joint  of  the  adjacent  toe;  but  the  thumb  only 
attains  to,  or  reaches  a  little  beyond,  the  upper  end  of  the  fir«c 
joint  of  the  index-finger.  There  is  a  centrale  m  the  carpus.  The 
laryngeal  sacs  are  no  longer  prolongations  of  the  laryngeal  ven- 
tricles, but  open  into  the  larynx  above  the  false  vocal  chords.  The 
group  b  dbtributed  throughout  the  forest-regions  of  south-eastern 
Asb,  eastwards  and  southwards  from  Assam,  and  b  represented 
by  a  considerable  number  of  spedes.  Among  these,  the  sbmang, 
Hylobates  syndact^us,  of  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  differa 
from  all  the  rest  by  the  union  of  the  index  and  third  fingera  up  to 
the  base  of  their  terminal  joints,  in  consequence  of  which  thb 
spedes  b  regarded  as  representing  a  sub-genus  {Symphalangus)  by 
itself,  while  all  the  others  belong  to  HyloSaUs  proper.  The  eenerd 
colour  of  gibbons  b  dther  pale  fawn  or  black,  with  or  without  a 
white  band  across  the  forehead.  In  a  female  from  Hainan  in  the 
menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  the  colour  of  the 
coat  changed  from  bbck  to  fawn  about  the  time  full  maturity  was 
attained.  Apparently  no  such  change  takes  place  in  the  male. 
According  to  Dr  W.  Volz,  the  two  banks  of  the  Lematan^  River  in 
the  Palembang  district  of  Sumatra  are  respectively  mhabited 
by  two  different  spedes  of  gibbons— on>  the  west  bank  is  found  the 
siaman^  (HylobaUs  syndactylus),  while  the  country  to  the  east 
of  the  nver  b  the  home  of  the  agile  gibbon,  or  waw-waw  (If.  agilis). 
It  is  not  necessary  to  capture,  or  even  to  see,  specimens  of  the  two 
spedds  in  order  to  satisfy  oneself  as  to  thdr  hmitations,  for  they 
may  be  readily  distinguished  by  their  cries:  the  sbmang  calling 
in  a  single  note,  whereas  the  cry  of  the  waw-waw  forms  two  notes. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  thdr  distribution  in  Palembang  b 
that  the  two  species  are  found  in  company  throughout  the  rest  of 
Sumatra ;  and  even  in  Palembang  itself  they  inhabit  the  mountain 
districts,  where  the  river  b  so  narrow  that  they  could  easily  leap 
over  it,  and  yet  thrv  keep  to  the  oppoute  banks.  Gibbons  are 
perhaps  the  most  ague  of  all  the  Old  World  monkeys,  rivalling  in 
thb  respect  the  American  spider-monkeys,  despite  thdr  lack  of 
the  prehensile  taib  of  the  latter  (see  Gibbon). 

Laninr  Group. — ^The  well-known  long-tailed  langur  monkeys  of 
Indb  and  the  adjacent  regions  are  the  first  representatives  of  the 
third  family  of  apes  and  monkeys,  which  induoies  all  the  remaining 
memben  of  the  sub-order  now  under  consideration.  In  the  Cercopp- 
tkecida*,  as  the  family  b  called,  the  following  features  are  distinctive: 
The  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  b  narrow  and  donated,  and  the 
thorax  compressed  and  wedge-shaped,  while  the  iliac  bones  of  the 
pdvb  are  narrow,  with  the  inner  surface  flat;  the  dorso-lumbar 
vertebrae  are  nineteen  or  twenty  in  number.  The  front  limbs  are 
shorter  than  the  hind  pair;  the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  b  applied  to 
the  ground  in  walking;  and  the  hair  on  the  arm  b  directed  down- 
wards from  the  shoulder  to  the  hand.  There  are  always  bare 
callosities  on  the  buttocks,  and  very  generally  cheek-pouches. 
The  caecum  b  conical.  Transverse  ridges  connect  the  cusps  of 
the  molars.    The  secondary  placenta  is  fully  devdoped. 

The  first  group  of  the  family  b  represented  by  the  bn^n  and 
their  allies,  cdlectively  forming  the  sub-family  Swunoptthuinae^ 
in  which  the  tail  and  hind  limbs  are  very  long,  and  tne  body  b 
slender;  there  are  no  cheek-poucheS|  but,  on  tne  other  hand,  the 
stomach  b  complicated  by  sacculations  or  pouches,  and  the  last 
lower  molar  has  a  posterior  hed.  thus  carrying  five  cusps.  The 
thumb  b  small  or  afbsent,  the  callosities  on  the  buttocks  are  also 
small,  and  the  naib  are  narrow  and  pointed.  The  Uryngeal  sac 
(or  throat-sac)  opens  in  the  middle  line  of  the  front  of  die  larynx, 
and  b  formed  by  an  extension  of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane.  The 
true  Ungure,  of  the  genus  SemnopUJucuSt  in  which  a  small  thumb 
b  retained,  form  a  large  group  confined  to  south-eastern  Asia,  where 
it  ranges  from  Indb  and  the  Himalaya  to  Borneo  and  Sumatra 
by  way  of  Burma,  Cochin  China  arid  the  Maby  Peninsula.  A 
well-known  representative  b  the  sacred  hanuman  monkey  (5. 
enttUus)  of  Indb,  which,  like  the  larger  Himabyan  S.  sckisUueus, 
b  sbte-coloured;  the  Bornean  S.  hosei,  on  the  other  hand.b  wholly 
maroon-red.  Other  spedes.  like  the  Indbn  5.  jekni,  have  the  head 
crested.    The  allied  genus  Rkinopithecus,  as  typified  by  the  orange 
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snub-noicd  monkey.  R.  roxdlanae  (fig.  9).  of  eastern  Tibet  and 
Szechuen,  is  characterized  by  the  curtously  short  and  upturned 
nose  and  the  long  silky  hair  of  the  back,  espeaally  in  the  winter  coat. 
In  the  tvpical  species  the  predominating  colour  is  orange,  tending  to 
yellowish-olive  on  the  back ;  but  in  R.  bteti  of  the  mountains  border- 
ing  the  valley  of  the  Mekon  and  R.  brdichi  of  Central  China  it  is 
slaty-grey.  The  third  Asiatic  esnus  is  represented  by  the  proboscis 
monkey  (Nasalis  iarvatus)  of  Borneo,  in  which  the  nose  is  extra- 
ordinarily elongated.    The  noae  of  the  adult  male  is  commonly 


(Ffom  MBoC'Edwaidt.) 
F 10 . 9. — The  Orange  Sntib-noied  M  dnkry  ( Rh  in^pithicus  roxManat) . 
represented  at  project  inf  btraight  cmt  from^ho  face,  but  it  really 
bcndt  down  to  overhang  the  upper  lip  J  it  la  much  shorter  in  the 
renuIeK  ELnd  quite  ^mal  1 3  nd  bent  upwards  in  the  young.  (See  Langur 
and  Proboscis  MoskeyOi 

The  Alrican  ^trcia*.  tanning  the  |CflU4  Cehhus,  differ  fronj  their 
Asiatk  COUGHS  by  the  total  Jqh  of  the  thtimb.  Some  of  these 
mnnkcys,  like  Cnhhiu  saianas  of  Wttt  Africat  are  wholly  black; 
but  in  ethers,  snch  as  C.  gucr&a  (or  aAyjfiJi^ujh  C.  sharfei  and 
C  cavdciuj  of  Nortb-ca«t  and  East  Africa,  forming  the  sub-genus 
CKiresit  therti  is  much  long  whUe  hair,  which  in  the  species  last- 
named  (onni  a  manile  on.  ihc  Aides  of  the  body  and  an  elongated 
fringe  to  the  tail,  ihua  ^^mibting  the  appearance  of  the  animal 
to  tne  long  tichc^tu  hanEinj^  l^rom  the  boughs  of  th«  trees  in  which 
it  dwells.  Most  or  an  of  the  S^mnopiihrciitac  ft*cd  on  leaves;  a 
circunnstLaiice  doubtlcta  correlated  with  the  complex  structure  of 
their  stomach. 

CercopUheques,  ManiaJbeys,  liacamus  and  Baboons.— Tht  whole  of 
the  mnaining  members  of  the  famify  Cercopithecidae  are  included  in 
the  sub-family  Cercopithecinae,  which  presents  the  following  charac- 
teristics: The  hind  limbs  are  not  longer  than  the  front  pair;  the 
tail  may  be  either  long,  short  or  practically  absent;  cheek-pouches 
are  present;  the  stomach  is  simple;  the  callosities  on  the  buttocks 
are  often  veiy  large;  the  last  lower  molar  may  or  may  not  have  a 
posterior  hea;  and  the  thumb  is  well  developed.  Whereas  all  the 
Semnopitkecinae  are  completely  arboreal,  many  of  the  Cercopithe- 
cinae,  and  more  especially  the  baboons,  are  to  a  great  extent  or 
entirdy  terrestriaL  The  typical  representatives  ^  the  group  are 
the  African  monkeys,  forming  the  genus  Cercopithecus^  which  in- 
cludes a  very  large  number  oTspedes  with  the  following  characters 
in  common:  the  tail,  although  snorter  than  in  the  Semnopitkecinae, 
is  bang,  as  are  the  hind  limbs,  while  the  general  form  u  slender. 
The  jaw  and  muzzle  are  short  And  the  cheek-pouches  large;  while 
the  nose  is  not  prominent,  with  the  nostrils  approximated ;  whiskers 
and  a  beard  of  variable  lensth  are  usually  developed.  The  fingers  of 
the  long  hands  are  united  by  webs  at  the  base;  the  thumb  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  great  toe.  The  callosities  are  of  moderate 
sitt;  and  the  hairs  of  the  thick  and  soft  fur  are  in  most  cases  marked 
by  differently-coloured  rings.  For  convenience  of  description  the 
numerous  spedes  of  this  genus  may  be  arranged  in  a  number  of 
groups  or  sub-genera.  The  first  of  these  groups  includes  the 
spot-nosed  forms  {RkinosHchu),  diaracteriaed  by  the  presence 
01  a  spot  of  wlute,  red  or  blue  on  the  nose;  well-known  spedes, 


being  the  lessei  white^fiosed  gueooit  {C.  petdufiita)  at  W«t  Africa 
and  the  hocheur,  C.  nkiifanj,  vh'tch  it  also  West  African.  In  the 
typical  ErouPh  ai  n?pnsent«d  by  the  ma  lb  muck  monkey  {C,  £ym^ 
snnu)  of  the  West  Coavt,  atkd  the  Ab^uinian  grivet  {C.  Mm^aamty, 
the  fur  cf  the  bock  \%  of  a  more  or  leu  olivc-grren  hue,  wliQ*  tlK 
pcder  surface  and  whisker?  arc  white  a.ad  the  limbs  Erry.  Thm 
large  patafl  monkey  (C  pcUts)  ol  West  Africa  and  the  red- backed 
monkey  (C.  pyrrhenoltis}  of  Kordolan  r>pify  a  third  section  {Eryikr^ 
ce$K5),'charactcmed  by  the  red  upix^  and  ^Ukt  lower  lurface  ot 
the  body.  A  fourth  section  (Morva)  includes  the  mona  (C  m^ma) 
of  Weitern,  and  S^kes's  monkey  (C  trltngwlarts)  of  Eaitcrn  Africa, 
with  a  number  of  allied  species,  chAroctcrifcd  fjy  the  pieaeoce  of 
a  black  band  running  from  the  outef  angle  of  the  eye  to  (be  ear, 
and  the  black  or  dark-Kre^  lirtrbg.  The  bearded  monkey  (C  pof^nttoj  > 
of  FcrnLindia  t*o  and  Guinea,  with  two  &ub-spcon,  t>'pL6ei  a  tmaJI 
section  [Oicpiikfxvs},  chaTacterifcd  by  laryc  rufous  or  ydlowi^h 
car-tuft^  and  the  presence  of  three  black  &trip<-»  on  the  lOrtrbead. 
Pes^ansKirbKi  is  another  smal^  Hxtioni  injclutjing  the  wdl-koown 
Diana  munkey  (C  diana)  of  Western^  and  Dc  Btm***  monkey 
(C.  ngekc(iu)  of  Ea^tt^m  Africa,  easily  rccognbi^d  by  the  ^J^[f 
(generally  white}  bcatd  and  fryntal  creat-  Finally,  the  litilc 
talapoin  (C.  kilapvin)  of  the  Gaboon  alone  rtpreHiit?  «  groop 
(Afii?pfihcHi)  brwadly  distinguished  by  hjiving  three,  in  place  of 
four,  cusps  on  (he  crowtus  of  ihe  lower  molansu 

thi  ed    b>'    Ui^ir 

ban;  :.,^h-cj"_iircd  Litlj-ih,  u.id  Oak  db-:K:t>v  ul  j.Jis  of  (ufferecL 
colours  on  the  hair,  or  at  least  on  that  of  the  back.  In  these  monkeys 
the  general  form  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the  cercQpitheques 
and  the  macaques,  to  be  next  mentioned,  the  head  beins  more  oval 
and  the  muzzle  more  produced  than  in  the  former,  but  was  ao  than 
in  tlw  latter.  The  limbs  are  longer  and  the  body  is  more  aleader 
than  in  the  macaques,  and  the  cadlosities  are  also  smaller.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  thumb  is  smaller  than  in  the  guenons,  and  the  tail  ia 
carried  curled  over  the  back  instead  of  straight ;  while  these  BMmkeys 
differ  from  the  former  in  having  a  posterior  bed  to  the  last  kiwcr 
molar,  which -is  thus  five-cusped,  as  in  the  macaques.  The 
laryngeal  air  sacs  of  the  latter  are,  however,  wanting.  Wdl-known 
representatives  of  the  typical  section  of  the  group  are  the  sooty 
mangabey  (C.  fiditinosus)  and  the  white-colUred  mangabey  (c. 
coUaris)  of  West  Alrica,  the  latter  easily  recognized  by  the  Dri|^ 
red  crown  of  the  head.  A  second  group  of  the  genus,  Lopkacwus 
(or  Semnocebus)  is  typified  by  the  white-cheeked  roangauxy  (C. 
albigena)  of  the  equatorial  forest-region,  in  which  the  head  is  created 
and  the  eyelids  lack  bare  flesh-coloured  rims.  The  rhesus  monkey 
(Macaaa  rhesus)  of  India  is  the  typkal  representative  of  the 
macaques,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Asiatic  representntives 
of  the  mangabeys.  From  that  group  the  macaques  differ  by^faeir 
heavier  ana  stouter  build  (fig.  10),  thkker  limbs,  the  presence  cf 
large  laryngeal  sacs,  the  laiger  size  of  the  calktsities,  ami  the  more 
produced  muzzle,  while  many  of  them  have  the  tail  (which  mav  be 
absent)  much  shorter.  The  nostrils  are  not  terminal,  and  the  hain 
are  generally  ringed.  In  habits  the  macaques  are  much^  more 
terrestrial  than  the  mangabeys,  some  of  them  bdng  completelv  so. 
In  the  typical  group,  which,  in  addition  to  the  rhesus,  includes 
the  Himalayan  macaque  (M.  assamensis),  the  brown  macaque 
(Jf.  arctoides)  of.  Burma  and  Tibet  (fig.  zo),  the  tail  may  be  nboot 


(Fnm  MOne-Edwuda.) 

Fig.  za— The  Tibet  Macaque  {Idaeacus  ardoidts  Jtktamu). 
equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  body  or  less;  but  in  the  Baxbary 
ape,  M.  {Inuus)  inuus,  of  North  Africa  and  Gibraltar,  this  appendage 
is  wanting.  In  a  th^  group  {Nemestrinus),  represented  by  the 
pig-tailed  macaque  (if.  nemestrinus),  ranging  from  Banna,  to 
Borneo,  and  the  Iron-macaque  (Af.  leeuimus)  of  Siam,  die  tmil; 
which  is  carried  erect,  is  about  one-third  the  len|;th  of  the  body. 
The  lion-tailed  macaque  (Af.  silenus)  of  southern  India,  often  nusGalled 
the  wanderoo,  represenu  a  group  by  itself  (  Vcfn/iu)  chaiacteriaed  by 
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the 


;  luur  fringing  the  face  and  meeting  under  the  chin,  and 
ed  Uon-lihe  tad,  which  b  from  one-half  to  thfce-quaiten 
the  length  of  the  body.  The  last  group  (CynomoffM),  now  often 
regarded  as  a  distinct  genus,  is  typified  by  the  widely-spread  crab- 
rmtiam  macaque  (i/.  eynotm)ltus),  characteriaed  by  iu  produced 
nnuae,  short  and  stout  limbi,  and  basally-swollen  tail,  which  is 
Deariy  as  long  as  the  body.  It  also  includes  the  South  Indian 
bonoet-macaque  (Jf.  sinicus)  and  the  Ceylon  toque-macaque 
IM.  ^iUatus),  taldjog  their  names  from  the  elongated  hair  on  the 
cnywn.  which  are  neaiiy  allied,  and  with  the  mvt-named  species 
aponmdh  the  baboons  in  their  elongated  musses  (see  Macaqub). 
A  still  nr-—:-  — -T----^  --  *\q  bafhX'---  '-  r. -it^  ^iv  ''il-  bUck  ape 
{CymofiUit^tas  ntnen  at  t^.cit-iK^a  ancL  ine  ncig FIDO ursMij  i?.tafidi,  which, 
is  lefMcscntgdi  by  icVTjai  Tub-tpecicA,  amosig  them  the  w<alled 


Fic.  II.— The  YcUow  Baboon  {Paph  cyMcctpkalus). 

Moor-oacaque  (Maeaiiu  Maunu),  Some  difference  of  opinion 
eadsts  as  to  the  proper  serial  position  of  this  spedes,  which  is  in- 
daded  in  Maeacus  by  several  xoologisU  who  separate  Cynomolgus 
as  a  genos.  It  is  characterixed  by.  the  marked  ekmgation  of  the 
nauzzle.  which,  like  the  neck,  hands  and  feet,  is  naked.  The  nostrils 
are,  however,  directed  outwards  and  downwards,  as  in  the  maca- 
<^ues;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  baboon-like  ridgn  on  the 
•ides  of  the  muzsle  and  heavy  supra-orbital  ridges.  There  are 
large  cheek-pouches;  and  the  tail  is  a  mere  stump.  The  colour 
is  sooty-black.  The  weird-looking  gelada  baboon  {TkeropWucus 
tldada)  of  southern,  and  the  allied  T.  obscunu  of  eastern  Abyssinia 
represent  a  genus  which  is  essentially  baboon-like  in  general  charac- 
teristics, but  has  the  nostrils  of  the  macaque-type,  while  the  facial 
portloa  of  the  skull  is  shorter  than  the  cranial.  The  preorbital 
portion  of  the  face  is  concave  with  the  ridges  rounded,  and  the  tusks 
are  very  long.  The  lon|^  tail  is  tufted  at  the  tip,  and  the  hair  is 
loog  asm  buMiv,  devekmm^  into  a  mantle-like  mane  on  the  fore- 
quarten  of  old  males,  leaving  the  chest  bare.  The  jpenend  colour 
is  dark-brown.  The  last  representatives  of  the  CerafpUkecidae 
are  the  baboons,  or  dog^^ued  baboons,  of  Africa  and  Arabia, 
fonniog  thejgenus  Papio.  These  are  for  the  most  part  large  monkeys, 
AMociating  m  herds  under  the  leadership  of  an  old  male,  and  dwell- 
ing cfai^  among  rocks,  although  they  ascend  trees  in  search  of 
cum.  Tney  are  easily  reoognixed  by  their  long  dog-like  faces 
(fig.  If),  in  which  the  nostrils  open  at  the  extremity  of  the  greatly 
ekMigated  muule.  On  the  sides  of  the  mussle  are  prominent 
loogitodinal  ridges  covered  with  bare  skin  which  may  be  brilliantly 
coloured.  The  callositte^which  are  also  generally  bright-coloured, 
are  large;  and  the  tail  iFof  moderate  length  or  short.  The  hairs 
are  ringed  with  different  colours,  and  the  seneral  colour  is  olive- 
yeflow,  giry  or  brownish.  The  typical,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
smallest  representative  of  the  group  ^is  the  yellow  baboon  {P. 
^mocepkalms  or  P.  balm$H)  (fig.  11),  ranging  from  Abyssinia  to 
Angola  and  Mosambkiue,  and  distinruished  by  its  rather  short  and 
srooved  muxzle  and  longish  tail,  which  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  body. 
The  majoritv  of  the  species,  such  as  the  widely  spread  P.  anulns 
Cwith  sevetaf  local  races),  P.  sphinx  of  West  Africa,  and  the  chacma 
(P.  porcarims)  of  South  Africa,  are  included  in  the  sub-genus  Chaer<h- 
pithicMSt  and  have  the  muzsle  longer  and  undivided  and  the  tail 
shorter,  in  most  the  colour  is  golden-olive  with  very  distinct  rings, 
but  in  the  chacma  it  is  darker.  The  hamadryad  baboon,  P.  kama- 
dryas,  of  north-east  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  the  ckisely  allied 
F.  arabktu  of  southern  Arabia,  represent  a  sub-genus  {Hamadryas) 
characteriaed  bv  the  ashy-grey  colour  and  the  profuse  mantle-like 
mane  of  the  adult  males;  the  taO  being  slightly  shorter  than  the 
body.  Lastly,  the  West  African  mandrill  (/>.  maimon)  and  drill 
(F.  umco^unu)  form  the  sub-genus  Maimon,  dtsttngutshed  by  the 
cztmaely  short  tail,  and  the  neat  devdopment  of  the  facial  ndges. 
which  are  strongly  fluted.  In  the  mandrill,  which  u  the  most 
brilliaatly  cok>ured  of  all  mammals,  the  ridges  are  vermilion  and 
cobalt,  while  the  callosities  on  the  buttocks  are  of  equal  brilliance: 
but  in  the  drill,  which  has  white  ear-tufts,  the  cok>uring  is  more 
"^  t  (see  Baboon  and  Makdmll). 


American  Monkeys  and  Marmosets.— Tht  monkeys  and 
marmosets  of  tropical  America  constitute  the  Platyrrhina,  or 
second  section  of  the  Anthropoidea,  and  aire  characterized  as 
follows:  An  additional  premolar  is  present  in  both  jaws, 
bringing  up  the  number  of  these  teeth  to  three  pairs.  The 
tympanum  is  ring-like,  with  no  external  bony-tube,  or  meatus; 
and  a  tympanic  bulla  exists.  A  parieto-zygomatic  suture  causes 
the  jugal  bone  to  be  included  in  the  orbital  plate;  and  the 
orbito-temporal  foramen  is  large.  Cheek-pouches  and  caUos- 
ities  on  the  buttocks  are  wanting.  The  descending  colon  does 
not  form  a  sigmoid  flexure;  and  the  caecum  is  generally  bent 
in  a  hook-like  form,  with,  at  most,  very  slight  narrowing  of  its 
terminal  extremity.  The  cartflage  forming  the  inter-nasal 
septum  is  broad,  and  the  nostrils  are  directed  obliqudy  out- 
wards. The  tail,  which  never  has  fewer  than  fourteen  verte- 
brae, is  generally  as  long  as  the  body,  and  frequently  prehensile. 
The  ethmoturbinals  are  originally  separate;  and  the  Uzyngeal 
sac,  when  present,  is  of  peculiar  type.  Usually  there  is  only  a 
simple  primary  discoid  placenta,  but  rudiments  of  a  secondary 
one  have  been  recently  described. 

The  first  family,  or  Cehidae^  includes  the  American  monkeys,  as 
distinct  from  marmosets,  which  present  the  following  character* 
istics:  The  ears  are  more  or  less  naked  externally,  tne  terminal 
joinu  of  the  fingers  and  toes  carry  flat  or  curveci  naihi;  and  the 
thumb,  when  present,  is  opposable  to  the  other  fingers.  Except 
in  the  uakaris,  the  tail  is  long,  eenerally  short-haired,  and  frequently 
with  a  terminal  bare  surface  tor  prehension.  Dentition  f.  |,  c.  f, 
P;  !•  *M,  |.  Generally  a  foramen  (entepicondylar)  in  the  inner 
side  of  the  lower  end  ot  the  humerus.  As  a  rule,  only  a  single 
offspring  is  produced  at  a  birth.  Ranging  over  tropical  America, 
the  CeSidae  have  their  headquarters  in  the  vast  Brazilian  forests, 
where  so  many  of  the  animals  are  more  or  less  arboreal  in  their 
habits.  These  monkeys  are  completely  arboreal,  more  so,  indeed, 
than  the  gibbons  among  the  Catarrhina. 

The  first  sub-family,  Alouatinae,  is  represented  only  by  the 
howlers,  Alonata  (or  Mycetes),  characterised  by  the  long  prehensile 
tail  with  the  extremity  naked  below,  the  well-developed  thumb, 
and  the  extension  of  the  hyoid-bone  into  an  enormous  bladder-like 
chamber  contained  between  the  two  branches  of  the  lower  jaw 
(fig.  3).  In  this  bony  cup  u  receii^  one  of  the  three  or  five  laryn- 
geal sacs.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen  species,  with  several 
sub-species;  three  of  the  best  known  being  A.  seniaUus,  A.  b^Mebtd 
and  A.  wsina.  Several  are  brilliantly  cokiured,  with  bright  or 
^Iden  hair  on  the  flanks;  but  in  the  Amazonian  A.  nigra  the  male 
IS  black  and  the  female  straw-coloured.     The  muzzle  is 


than  in  other  Cebidae  (see  Howlbr). 


k>nger 


Fic.  I  a.— The  White-cheeked  Capuchin  {Cehus  tunatus). 

The  Cebinae  include  the  typical  members  of  the  family,  character- 
ized by  the  large  brain,  of  which  the  elongated  hemispheres  cover 
the  cerebellum ;  the  brain-case  of  the  skull  being,  of  course,  elongated 
in  proportion.  The  lumbar  vertebrae  are  short,  with  upright 
comb-like  processes,  instead  of  the  rhomboidal  ones  of  the  howlers. 
The  lower  iaw  and  hyotd  arc  of  normal  form.  In  the  first  section 
of  the  sub-iamily  the  tail  is  evenly  haired  throughout*  the  Uiumb 
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well  developed,  the  limbs  of  medium  leneth,  with  the  front  not 
longer  than  the  hind  pair,  the  nails  curved,  and  the  humerus  with 
an  entepicondylar  foramen..  The  typical  genus  Cebus  includes  the 
numerous  species  of  capuchins,  many  of  which  are  so  commonly 
seen  in  captivity.  They  are  stouter  in  build  and  smaller  in  size 
than  the  spider-monkeys,  «nd  their  tails  are  only  prehensile  to  a 
small  extent,  but  are  commonly  carried  spirally  rolled.  The 
conical  upper  canines  protect  below  the  upper  lip,  and  the  molars 
have  blunt  low  cusps.  Well-known  species  are  the  white<heeked 
capuchin,  C.  luHatus  (fig.  I3}.  of  south  Brazil;  the  true  capuchin, 
C.  capuctnus,  ranging  from  Guiana  to  Brazil ;  and  the  brown  capu- 
chin, C  fatudlus,  of  Guiana;  all  of  these  showing  the  black  crown 
from  wmch  these  monkeys  take  their  iwpular  name.  The  most 
northern  representative  of  the  groui>  is  the  white-throated  C, 
kypoUticuSt  whKh  ran^  to  Costa  Rica.  The  squirrel-monkeys, 
Chrysotknx  (or  Saimins),  of  whk:h  C.  sciweui  is  the  most  familiar 
representative.  are  not  unfrequently  placed  in  the  Nyctifnthecinae, 
although  their  true  position  seems  to  be  here.  They  differ  from 
Cebus  oy  their  smaller  size  and  more  delk:ate  build,  by  the  tail 
being  scarcely  at  all  prehensile,  by  the  smaller  canines,  smaller 
and  more  diarply  cusped  molars,  and  the  large  and  closely-approxi- 
mated orbits,  whose  inner  walls  are  partly  membranous  (see  Capu- 
chin and  Souirrel-Monkey). 

The  second  section  of  the  sub-family  includes  the  spider-monkeys 
(fig.  13),  and  is  characterized  by  the  completely  prehensile  tail, 


Fig.  13.— GeoflFroy's  Spider-Monkey  (AieUs  geoffroyi). 


with  the  inner  surface  of  the  tip  naked,  the  rudimentary  condition 
or  absence  of  the  thumb,  the  laterally  compressed  and  more  or  less 
pointed  nails,  and  the  absence  of  an  entepicondylar  foramen  to 
the  humerus.  The  limbs,  too,  are  very  long  and  uender,  with  the 
front  pair  of  greater  length  than  the  hind  ones.  The  caecum 
approximates  to  that  of  the  C^tarrhina,  having  its  terminal  ex- 
tremity pointed.  The  true  spider-monkeys  {A  teles)  lack  the  thumb, 
and  have  the  nails  but  slightly  compressed  and  pointed,  the  limbs 
very  long,  the  nasal  septum  of  oroinary  width,  and  the  fur  not 
woolly,  rfearly  all  have  the  hair  on  the  head,  except  that  of  the 
forehead,  directed  forwards.  There  are  nearly  a  dozen  q)ecies. 
In  these  monkeys  so  powerful  is  the  grasp  of  the  tail  that  the  whole 
body  can  be  sustained  by  this  organ  alone.  It  even  serves  as 
a  filth  handj  as  detached  objects,  otherwise  out  of  reach,  can  be 
grasped  by  it,  and  brought  towards  the  hand  or  mouth.  Their 
prehenson  is  in  other  respects  exceptionally  defective,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  the  thumb.  Spider-monkeys  are  very  gentle  in  dis- 
position; and,  by  this  and  their  long  limbs  and  fitness  for  tree-life, 
seem  to  represent  the  eibbons  of  the  Old  World.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  their  admirable  adaptation  for  arboreal  life,  their  com- 
parativdy  slow  progression  oflTers  a  marked  contrast  to  the  vigorous 
agility  ol  the  gibbons  (see  Spidbr-Monkby).  The  brown  spider- 
monkey  (Brachytdes  arachnoides)  of  south  Brazil  alone  represents 
a  genus  connecting  the  preceding  in  some  degree  with  the  next, 
a  rudimentary  thumb  being  present,  while  the  fur  is  woolly,  the 
naib  are  much  compressecU  and  the  nostrils  more  approximated 


than  usual.  In  the  wooDy  spider-monkeys  of  the  eenas  Lapatkrii 
(fig.  14)  not  only  is  the  fur  woolly,  but  the  thumb  is  fairly  wcU 
developed;  the  nails  are  like  those  of  BrackyteUs,  but  the  nostrils 
are  normal.  Humboldt's  spider-monkey,  L,  JumbMd  (or  L. 
lagotrica)  and  the  dusky  spider-monkey,  L.  infumata,  both  </ 
which  occur  in  Brazil  and  Amaxonia,  alone  represent  this  goiua. 


Fig.  14.— Humboklt's  WooUy  Spider-Monkey  {Laiolkrix  kmmbcUHi. 

Some  half-doxen  species  of  the  monkeys  known  as  aakis  (PsCkena) 
form  the  typical  representatives  of  the  sub-family  PUkecinae,  in 
which  the  tail,  even  when  long,  is  non-prehensile,  while  the  lower 
incisors  are  slender  and  inclined  forwaixis  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
with  a  gap  on  each  side  separating  them  from  the  long  canine. 
The  hemi^heres  of  the  brain  cover  the  cerebellum,  the  bfain<8se 
is  elongated,  and,  despite  the  absence  of  a  laryngeal  sac.  the  fewer 
jaw  is  deep  with  a  large  anele,  thus  recalling  thkt  of  the  bowlos. 
There  is  no  caecum.  In  all  cases  the  thumb  b  well  developed. 
The  arrangement  of  the  hair  is  very  variable.  From  the  other 
members  of  the  group  the  sakis  are  suflkiently  distingui^ied  by 
the  long  and  busny  tail;  while  they  are  further  characteriaed  by 
having  a  laige  head.    In  some  cases  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  the 


Fig.  15. — Lemur-like  Douroucouli  (Nyctipiihecusfdisins), 

head  is  divided  by  a  transverse  parting,  so  as  to  overhang  the  nppef 
part  of  the  face.  P.  satanas  ol  Pari  and  P.  chiropoUs  of  Gmana 
are  well-known  species.  The  uakaris  (Uaearia  or  Cotkmms)  of 
Amazonia  are  broadly  distinguished  from  all  other  CMdae  by  their 
short  or  rudimentary  tails;  C/a.  co^a  being  remarkable  for  its  bnlUant 
re(d  jaw  and  pale  chestnut  hair  (see  Uaxau). 
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The  lut  and  lowest  representativea  of  tbe  Cebidae  constitute 
iIk  wb^ainily  NycHpUkutnae,  the  members  of  which  are  cat-like 
*      .with        "         •^    t^     -^  !-     •^—   — :-• • 


_^,-.  I  woolly  or  bushy  hair,  short,  conical  muzdes,  non- 

pccbenale  t^  and  well-developed  thumbs.  The  brain<ase  o( 
tbe  ikvll  is  not  dongated,  and  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  do 
Dot  cover  the  cerebellum.  The  lumbar  vertebrae  are.elonnted. 
vidi  loog.  sharp,  backwardly  directed  spinal  processes;  the  hinder 
psxt  of  tae  lower  jaw  is  ull;  and  there  is  no  laryngeal  sac.    The 


FiC.  i6.— The  Moloch  Titi  iCaUUhrix  moloch), 
long  and  hooked  caecum  has  its  terminal  portion  constricted.  In 
accordance  with  their  nocturnal  habits,  the  douroucoulis  (Nycti- 
pUkecus)  are  easily  recognized  by  their  large  and  closely  approxi- 
otttcd  eyes,  which  are.  however,  separated  by  a  complete  septum, 
the  comparatively  narrow  nasal  septum,  small  ears  buried  m  the 


Fig.  17:— The  Golden  Marmoset  {HapaU  ckrysoieucay 
•ooUy  fur,  and  long  bushy  tail.  Well-known  species  are  the 
lemur-like  douroucoult  {N.  felinus,  fig.  15)  of  Amazonia,  Peru  and 
Ecuador,  and  N.  weifgrans,  with  a  nearly  similar  distribution. 
The  titis,  CaUUhrix  (or  CaUkebus^),  are  smaller  monkeys  (fig.  16), 


with  more  forwardly  directed  eyes,  which  are  not  surrounded  by  a 
radiating  fringe  of  nair  and  a  wider  nasal  septum.  The  titis  are 
represented  by  about  ten  species,  of  which  C.  molock  b  represented 
in  fig.  16.  Most  of  them  are  confined  to  Amazonia,  but  a  few 
among  them  C.  moloch,  reach  the  ease  coast.  Like  the  marmosets, 
they  ked  largely  upon  insecu  and  grubs. 

The  second  ana  last  family  of  the  Platyrrhina  is  represented 
by  the  marmosets  or  oustitis  (Hapalidae),  all  of  which  are  small 
monkeys,  with  the  ears  hairy  externally,  and  the  nails,  except  that 
of  the  great  toe,  daw-like,  the  thumb  non-opposable,  the  Uil  long, 
bushy  and  non-prehensile,  and  only  two  molars  in  each  jaw.  the 
denul  formula  thus  being  i.  %,  c.  \,  p.  I,  m.  %.  The  humerus 
has  no  entepicondylar  foramen.  Three  young  are  produced  at  a 
birth.  Marmosets  are  divided  into  two  genera,  those  in  which  the 
lower  canines  are  not  markedly  larger  than  the  incisors  constituting 
the  typical  HapaU,  while  such  as  have  the  lower  canines  taller  than 
the  teeth  between  them  form  the  genus  Midas.  These  squirrd-like 
little  monkeys,  in  which  the  great  toe  can  be  opposed  to  the  other 
toes,  range  as  far  north  as  15*  N.,  where  they  are  represented  by 
Midas  gfioffroyi,  and  as  far  in  the  opposite  direction  as  the  southern 
tropic,  where  M.  chrysopy%us  and  M.  rosalia  occur.  The  colour 
and  the  length  of  the  hair  are  very  vai;iable.  some  species  having 
long  silky  paic<hestnut  hair  (fig.  17)  and  tufted  ears.  While  in  others 
the  hair  is  comparatively  short  and  black,  or  black-  with  brown 
ban,  while  the  ears  are  not  tufted  (s^  Ma&mosbt). 

Lemurs^  /VoWmioe.— Although  the  likeness  generally  takes 
tbe  form  of  a  more  or  less  grotesque  caricature,  the  faces  of 
all  monkeys  and  apes  present,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  some 
resemblance  to  the  human  countenance.  In  the  lower  group 
of  Primates,  commonly  known  as  lemurs,  or  lemuroids,  this 
resemblance  is  wholly  lost,  and  the  face  assumoi  an  dongated 
and  fox-like  form,  totally  devoid  of  that  "  ezpftssion  "  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  man  and  the  higher  apes  and  monkeys. 


^Apparently  the  name  CaUitknx  was  originally  given  to  the 
•  •'  ' — ^  to  that  group  should  be  replaced 


nunnosets,  and  if  transferred 
hfCoOicdbtn. 


Fic.  18.— Skull  of  Ring-tailed  Lemur  {Lsmur  catta). 
uc.  Upper  canine.  pm,  Premolars. 

Ic»  Lower  canine.  m,  True  moUrSb 

Lemurs,  Prosimiae  or  Lemuroidea,  which  form  a  group  con- 
fined to  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World  and  more  numer- 
ously rq>resented  in  Madagascar  than  elsewhere,  are  arboreal 
and  for  the  most  part  crepuscular  or  nocturnal  Primates,  feeding 
on  insects  or  fruits,  or  both  together  and  collectivdy  character- 
ized as  follows.  The  tail,  which  is  generally  long  and  thickly 
haired,  is  never  prehensile.  As  a  rule,  there  is  a  single  pair  of 
pectoral  teats,  but  an  additional  abdominal  or  even  inguinal  pair 
may  be  present.  The  thumb  and  great  toe  are  opposable  to  the 
other  digits,  the  former  being  provided  with  a  flat  nail,  while 
the  second  toe  is  alwa^  fur^shed  with  a  claw;  the  fourth  toe 
is  longer  than  all  the  rest,  and  the  second,  or  index,  finger  is 
small  or  rudimentary.  In  the  skull  (fig.  z8)  the  orbital  ring 
is  formed  by  the  frontal  and  jugal  bones,  and,  except  in  the 
Tarsiidaej  there  is  a  free  communication  between  the  orbit  and 
the  temporal  fossa;  the  hu:hr3rmal  foramen  is  situated  outside 
the  orbit  (fig.  18);  the  tympanic  either  forms  a  free  semidrde 
in  the  auditor^  bulla  or  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  latter; 
and  the  foramen  rotundtmi  is  generally  fused  into  the  sphenoidal 
fijaure.  Interparietal  bones  are  frequently  devdoped,  and  the 
two  halves  of  the  lower  jaw  are  generally  wdded  together  in 
front.  Except,  in  the  genus  Perodicticus,  the  htmierus  is  fur- 
nished with  an  entepicondylar  foramen  at  the  lower  end;  the 
centrale  of  the  carpus  is  generally  free;  and  the  femur  is  usually 
providMi  with  a  third  trochanter.  The  cerebellum  is  only 
partially  covered  by  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  which  in  the 
medium-sized  and  larger  spedes  conform  to  the  general  type 
of  the  same  parts  in  monkeys  and  apet.    Tbe  nornud  dental 
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formula  is  t.  |,  c.  \;  p.  |,  m.  |,  or  the  same  as  in  American 
monlceys;  but  the  upper  indaors  are  small  and  separated  Irom 
each  other,  while  the  lower  ones  are  large  and  approximated 
to  the  indsor-like  canine;  the  molars  have  three  or  four  cu^w. 
In  all  cases  the  stomach  is  simple  and  a  caecum  present.  "Hie 
testicles  are  contained  in  a  scrotum,  the  penis  has  a  bone,  the 
uterus  is  bicomuate  and  the  urethra  perforates  the  clitoris. 
The  placenta  may  be  either  diffuse,  with  a  large  allantoic 
portion,  and  non-deciduate,  or  discoidal  and  dedduate.  As  a 
rule,  only  a  single  offspring  is  produced  at  a  birth.  Very  note- 
worthy is  the  occurrence  in  the  females  of  the  Asiatic  lorisis 
of  what  appears  to  be  the  vestige  of  a  marsupial  sfSparatus, 
attached  to  the  front  of  the  pelvis.  Lemtir  caUa  also  possesses 
the  rudiment  of  a  marsupial  fold;  while  in  both  sexes  of  the 
aye-aye  occurs  a  skin-musde  corresponding  to  the  sphincter 
marsupii  of  marsupials. 

The  distribution  of  existing  lemurs  is  very  peculiar,  the 
majority  of  the  species  inhabiting  Madagascar,  where  they  for 
the  most  part  dwell  in  small  patches  of  forest,  and  form  about 
one-half  the  entire  mammalian  fauna  of  the  inland.  The  remain- 
ing spcdes  inhabit  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Indo-Malay 
countries. 

Tarsier. — ^Tbe  tiny  little  large-eyed  Malay  lemuroid  known  a* 
the  tanier,  Tarsius  spectrum  (or  T.  tarsius),  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  islands,  together  with  it's  Celebean  and  Philippine  represenu- 
tives,  alone  constitutes  the  section  Tarsiina  (and  the  family  Tar- 
siidat).  which  has  the  following  distinctive  characteristics:  The 
lower  incisor  is  vertkuil  and  the  canine  of  normal  form,  while  the 
upper  incisors  are  in  contact;  the  orbit  is  cut  off  from  the  temporal 
fossa  by  a  bony  plate,  leaving  only  a  small  orbiul  fissure;  the 
tympanum  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  auditory  meatus,  through 
which  passes  the  canal  for  the  internal  carotid  artery;  the  tibia 
and  fibula  in  the  hind-leg  are  fused  together,  and  the  calcaneum 
and  navfcular  of  the  tarsus  elongated.  The  tarsier  seems  to  be 
a  primitive  form  which  makes  a  certain  approximation  to  the 
Anthropoidea,  and  differs  from  other  lemuroids  in. the  structure 
of  its  placenta.  The  dental  formula  is  i.  I.  c.  \,  p.  |,  m.  |.  total  34. 
Tarsiers  have  enormous  eyes,  occupying  the  whole  front  of  the  orbital 
region,  ahd  aie  purely  nocturnal  in  tneir  habits,  living  in  trees  on 
the  branches  of  whkh  they  move  by  hopping,  a  power  they  possess 
owing  to  the  elongation  01  the  tarssl  bones  (see  Tarsibr). 

Malaguy  Ltwntrs.-^KLX  the  other  Prosimiae  may  be  grouped  in 
a  second  section,  the  Lemurina,  characteriaed  as  follows:  The 
lower  inciaon  and  the  canine  are  similar  in  form  and  inclined 
forwards  (fig.  18);  the  upper  incisors  are  small  and  separated  by 
an  interval  m  the  middle  line;  the  orbits  communkuite  largely  with 
the  temporal  fossae;  the  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the  skull 
in  advance  of  the  auditory  meatus  through  the  foramen  laceruro 
anterius;  and  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  separate.  The  Malagasy 
lemurs  are  now  all  included  in  the  single  family  Lemuridae,  which 
is  confined  to  Madagascar  and  the  Comoro  IsUnds,  and  character- 
ised by  the  tympank  ring  lying  free  in  the  auditory  bulla. 
The  typical  sub-family  Lemurinae,  which  includes  the  majority  of 
the  family  group,  is  characterized  by  all  the  fingers  except  the  index 
having  flat  nails,  the  elongatbn  of  the  facial  (wrtion  of  the  skull, 
the  large  hemispheres  of  the  brain  not  covering  the  cerebellum, 
the  occasional  presence  of  two  inguinal  in  addition  to  the  normal 
pectoral  teats,  the  denul  formula  i,  |.  c.  {,  p.  |,  m.  |,  with  the 
first  upper  incisor  generally  small  and  sometimes  wanting,  and  the 
hinder  cusps  of  the  upper  molars  smaller  than  the  front  ones.  These 
lemurs  are  woolly-hatred  animals,  often  neariy  as  laige  as  cats, 
with  the  legs  longer  than  the  arms,  the  tail  long  and  bushy,  and  the 
spinal  processes  of  the  last  dorsal  and  the  lumbar  vertebrae  inclined. 
In  the  typfcal  genus  Lsmur  (fig.  19).  the  tarsus  is  of  normal  length, 
the  tan  at  least  half  as  long  as  the  Jxxly,  the  ears  are  tufted,  there 
are  no  inguinal  teats,  the  last  premolar  is  not  markedly  broader 
than  the  others,  and  the  upper  molars  have  a  conspkuous  cingulum. 
These  lemurs  have  long  fox-like  faces,  and  habitually  walk  on  the 
ground  or  on  the  branches  of  trees  on  all  fours,  although  they  can 
also  jump  with  marvellous  aniity.  They  are  greganous,  living 
in  small  troops,  are  diurnal  in  their  habits,  but  most  active  towards 
evening,  when  they  make  the  woods  resound  with  their  loud  cries, 
and  feed,  not  only  on  fruits  and  buds,  but  also  on  eggs,  young  birds 
and  insects.  When  at  rest  or  sleeping,  they  generally  cou  their 
k>ng.  bushy  tails  around  their  bodies,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  the 
warmth  it  affords.  They  have  usually  a  single  young  one  at  a  birth, 
whkh  is  at' first  neariv  naked,  and  is  earned  about,  hanging  close 
to  and  almost  concealed  by  the  hair  of  the  mothers  belly.  After 
a  while  the  youiw  lemur  cnanges  its  position  and  mounts  upon  the 
mother's  back,  where  it  is  earned  about  until  able  to  climb  and  leap 
by  itself.  One  of  the  roost  beautiful  species  b  the  ring-tailed 
lemur  (L.  catfa,'fig.  19),  of  a  delkate  grey  colour,  and  with  a  long 
tail  manced  with  alternating  rings  of  black  and  white.    This  is  said 


by  G.  A.  Shaw  to  be  an  exception  to  other  lemurs  in  ooC  being 
arboreal,  but  living  chkfly  among  rocks  and  busbesi  PoUen, 
however,  says  that  it  inhabiu  the  Toresu  of  the  south-west  parts 
of  Madagascar,  living,  like  its  congeners,  in  considerable  troops, 
and  not  differing  from  them  in  its  habits.  He  adds  that  it  b  ex- 
tremely gentle,  and  sctive  and  grscef  ul  in  its  movements,  and  utters 
at  iritervals  a  little  plaintive  cry  like  that  of  a  cat.  All  the  others 
have  the  tail  of  uniform  cokmr.  The  largest  is  L.  asriiu,  the  ruffed 
lemur,  sometimes  black  and  white,  and  sometimes  reddish-brown, 
the  variatkn  apparently  not  depending  on.  sex  or  age.  bat  on 
the  individual.  In  L.  macaco  the  male. is  black  and  the  femsle 
red  L.  momgint  L.  fuhus  and  L.  rubrnenter  are  other  weU-kaown 
species. 


Fig.  19.— The  Ring-uiled  Lemur  (Lemur  colls). 

In  all  these  lemurs  the  small  upper  incisors  sre  not  in  contact 
with  one  another  or  with  the  canine,  in  front  of  whkh  they  are 
both  placed.  In  the  species  of  HapoUmur,  on  the  other  nand. 
the  upper  incisors  sre  very  small,  sub-equal  and  separated  widely 
in  the  middle  line;  those  of  each  aide  in  contact  with  each  other 
and  with  the  canine,  the  posterior  one  being  placed  on  the  inside, 
and  not  in  front  of  the  latter.  Mussle  very  short  and  truncated. 
Two  inguinal  teats,  in  addition  to  the  normal  pectorsl  pair,  are 
present.  The  last  premolar  is  broader  than  those  in  front,  and  the 
upper  molars  lack  a  distinct  cingulum.  The  typkal  H.  piseus  is 
smaller  than  any  of  the  true  lemurs,  of  a  dark-grey  colour,  with 
round  face  and  short  ears.  It  is  ouite  nocturnal,  and  lives  chiefly 
among  bamboos,  subsisting  on  the  young  shoota  The  second 
species  has  been  named  H.  simus.  In  Hapalemur  there  u  no  free 
centrale  to  the  carpus,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  six  or 
seven  species  of  LepidoUmur  (Lepilemur),  in  whkh  the  first  upper 
incisor  is  rudimenUry  or  wanting,  while  the  second  may  also  be 
wanting  in  the  adult.  There  are  small  lemurs,  with  small  pre- 
maxillae,  short  snouts,  Uils  shorter  than  the  body,  bladder-like 
nutstoid  processes,  and  the  upper  molars  with  an  tnconspkuous 
cingulum  and  the  hind<usps  of  the  last  two  rudimentary;  the  fourth 
upper  premolar  being  relatively  broad.  Mixocebus  caniceps  is  an 
allied  generic  type  (see  LemuxX 

The  small  Malagas  lemurs  of  the  genera  Ckirofole,  MicrocAus 
and  OpcUmur  differ  from  the  preceding  in  the  elongation  of  the 
calcaneum  and  navkular  of  the  tarsus  on  whkh  grounds  they  have 
been  affiliated  to  the  African  gaUgos.  The  difference  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  tympanum  in  the  two  groups  indkates.  however,  thst 
the  elongstbn  of  the  tarsus  has  been  independently  developed  in 
each  group.  These  lemurs  have  short,  rounded  skulls,  large  eyes, 
long  hind  limbs  and  tail,  large  ears,  the  first  upper  incisor  larver 
than  the  second,  the  last  upper  premolar  much  smaller  than  the 
first  moUr  and  furnished  with  only  one  outer  cusp,  and  the  mastmd 
not  bladder-like.  Some  are  less  than  a  tat  in  sise,  and  all  are 
nocturnal.  One  of  the  larpSst,  Mieractbus  furcifer,  is  reddish-grey, 
and  distinguished  by  a  dark  median  stripe  on  its  back  whkh  divides 
on  the  top  of  the  head  into  two  branches,  one  of  whkh  passes 
forwards  above  each  eye    The  most  interesting  peculiarity  of  thess 
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lenan  is  that  certain  species  (OpoUmur  samati,  Ckirotqle  mUii,  &c) 
during  the  dry  season  coil  themselves  up  in*  holes  of  uses,  and  paas 
into  a  state  of  torpidity,  like  that  of  the  hibernating  animals  in 
the  winter  of  northern  cUmatcs.  Before  this  takes  place  an  immense 
deposit  of  fat  accumulates  upon  certain  parts  of  the  bodv,  especially 
the  basal  portion  of  the  taiL  The  smallest  spedes,  M.  ptuiUuSt 
Gves  among  the  slender  branches  on  the  tops  of  the  higbnt  trees, 
feeding  on  fruit  and  insects,  and  making  nests  like  those  of --birds. 

In  the  sub-family  Jndrisinae  the  dentition  of  the  adult  connsts 
of  thirty  teeth,  usually  expresaed  by  the  formula  «.  f  .  c.  {,  P.  |. 
SI.  I;  but  possibly  s.  f.  c,  |,  p.  |.  m.  t.  In  the  milk-dentition 
there  are  twenty-two  teeth,  the'  two  additional  teeth  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  lower  jaw  having  no  successors  in  the  permanent  series. 
Hind  limbs  greatly  developed,  but  the  tarsus  normal,  the  neat  toe 
of  large  size,  and  very  opposable;  the  other  toes  united  at  tneir  base 
by  a  fold  of  skin,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  first  phalange. 
Ine  thumb  b  but  sUehtly  opposable:  and  all  the  fingers  and  toes 
are  hairy.  The  length  of  the  tail  is  variable  Two  pectoral  teats. 
Caecum  very  laige,  and  colon  extremely  long  and  sfrfrally  coiled. 
The  brain  is  large  and  the  thorax  wide. 

The  animals  of  this  group  are  esoentially  arboreal,  and  feed 
eadnsivdy  oo  fhih,  leaves,  buds  and  flowers.    When  they  descend 
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Fic.  20.— The  Indri  {Indris  brenccudatus). 

to  die  ground,  wnich  is  but  seldom,  they  nt  upright  on  their  hind 
legs,  and  move  from  one  clump  of  trees  to  another  by  a  series  of 
sluMt  jumps,  holding  their  arms  above  them  in  the  air.  Among 
them  are  the  largest  members  of  the  order.  The  genus  Jndris  has 
the  upper  incisors  sub-equal  in  size;  upper  canine  larger  than  the 
first  premolar,  muzzle  moderately  long,  ears  exserted.  Carpus 
without  an  os  centrale.  Tail  rudimentary.  Vertebrae:  C.7,  D.12, 
L9.  Su4.  Ca.9.  The  indri  (/.  brevicaud<itiu,  fig.  20),  discovered  by 
Sonnerat  in  1780.  is  the  largest  of  the  group,  and  has  long  woolly 
hair,  partly  b«-own  and  partly  white.  In  the  sifakas.  Propithecus, 
of  wfaKh  there  appear  to  be  three  species,  with  numerous  local 
races,  the  secondT  uoper  incisor  is  much  smaller  than  the  first. 
Upper  canine  larger  tnan  the  first  premolar.  Muzzle  rather  short. 
Ears  short,  concealed  by  the  fur.  An  os  centrale  in  the  carpus. 
Tail  long.  Vertebrae:  C.7.  D.12.  L.8.  S.3.  Ca.28.  In  Avakis, 
represented  only  by  A.  laniier,  the  second  upper  incisor  is  larger 
than  the  first.  Upper  canine  scarcely  larger  than  the  first 'premolar. 
Muzzle  very  short.  Ears  very  small  and  hidden  in  the  fur.  which 
is  very  short  and  woolly.  Carpus  without  os  centrale.  Tail  long. 
Vertebrae:  C.7,  D.ii,  Uo,  S.3.  Ca.2^  (see  Indri  and  Sifaka). 

The  last  sub-family.  Chiromyinae  (formerly  regarded  as  a  family), 
b  represented  only  by  the  aye-aye,  Chiromys  (or  DauhenUfnia) 

adagasairiensis,  and  nas  the  following* characteristics:  Dentition 
.  adult.  «.  f.  c.  I.  p.  i.  m.  |,  total  18.  Incisors  (fig.  21)  very  large, 
compressed,  curved,  with  pernstent  pulps  and  enamel  only  in  front. 
as  in  rodents.  Teeth  of  cheek-senes  with  flat  indistinctly  tuber- 
colatcd  crowns.  In  the  young,  the  first  set  of  teeth  more  resemble 
tiiose  of  oonnal  lemurs,  being  «.  |.  c.  |,  m.  |.  all  very  small.    Four- 


teats,  inguinal  in  position,  a  feature  peculiar  to  this  spedes.  All 
the  digits  of  both  feet  with  pointed,  rather  compressed  claws,  except 
the  great  toe,  which  bas  a  flattened  nail;  middle  digit  of  the  hand 
excessively  attenuated.  Vertebrae:  C.7.  D.12,  L.6,  S.3,  Ca.37 
(see  Ayb-Ayb). 


Fig.  2 1. —Skull  of  the  Aye-aye  iCktramys  madatascariensis), 
Calagos  and  Lenses. — ^The  lemurs  of  Africa  and  the  Indo-Malay 
countries— commonly  miscalled  sbths— differ  from  the  Lemuridae 
in  that  the  tympanic  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  auditory 
meatus,  in  conseouence  of  which  they  are  deferred  to  a  family  by 
themselves,  the  Nycticebidof,  which  is  in  turn  divided  into  two 
sub-families,  Galaginae  and  NycUcMnae.  The  African  ealagos  or 
Cdannae,  which  nave  the  same  dental  formula  as  the  Lemuridae, 
are  distinguished  by  the  elongation  of  the  calcaneum  and  navicular 
of  the  tarsu^  In  the  sinsle  genus  Calago,  with  the  sub-genera 
Otolemur  and  Hemigalago,  the  last  upper  premolar,  which  is  dearly 
as  larse  as  the  first  molar,  has  two  large  external  cusps.  Verte- 
brae: C.7,  D.13.  L.6.  S.3.  Ca.22-26.  Tail  long,  and  generally  bushy. 
Ears  large,  rounded,  naked  and  capable  of  being  folded  at  the  will 
of  the  animal.  Teats  four,  two  pectoral  and  two  inguinal  (see 
Galago).  The  lorises,  Nyctkebinae  (Lorisinae),  are  distinguisned 
as  follows:  Index-finder  very  short,  sometimes  rudimentary  and 
nailless.  Fore  and  hind  limbs  nearly  equal  in  length.  Tarsus  not 
specially  elongated.  Thumb  and  great  toe  diverg;ing  widely  from 
the  other  digits,  the  latter  especuilly  being  habitually  directed 
backwards.  Tail  short  or  rudimentary.  Teats  twd  or  four. 
Lorises  and  pottos  (as  the  African  representatives  of  the  group  are 
called)  are  essentially  nocturnal,  and  remarkable  for  the  slowness 
of  their  movements.  They  are  completely  arboreal,  their  limbs 
being  formed  only  for  dimbing  and  clinging  to  branches,  not  for 
jumping  or  running.  They  have  roundra  -heads,  very  large  eyes, 
short  ears  and  thick,  short,  soft  fur.  They^  feed,  not  only  on  veget- 
able substances,  but,  like  many  of  the  Ltmuridae,  also  on  insects, 
eggs  and  birds,  which  they  steal  upon  while  roosting  at  night. 
Qw  of  the  greatest  anatomical  peculiarities  of  these  animals  is  the 
breaking  up  of  the  large  arterial  trunks  of  the  limbs  into  numerous 
small  parallel  branches,  constftuting  a  reU  mirabiU^  which  is 
found  also  in  the  sloths,  with  which  the  loriics  are  sometimes 
confounded  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  their  movements.  The 
Anatic  lorises,  which  are  divided  into  two  genera,  are  characterized 
by  the  retention  of  the  normal  number  of  phalanges  in  the  small 
index-finger,  and  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  minute  abdominal  teats 


(Fran  A.  llilae-E4«uds.) 

Fig.  22.— The  Skiw  Loris  {Nyctkebus  tardigradus). 

(the  existence  of  which  has  only  recently  been  discovered  by  Messrs 
Annandale  and  Willey).  In  the  slow  lorises,  forming  tne  genus 
NvcHcebus  (fig.  22)..  the  first  upper  indsor  b  larger  than  the  second, 
which  is  often  early  deciduous.  Inner  margin  of  the  orbits 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  flkat  space.    Nasal  and 
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prei&Axillaiy  bones  projecting  but  very  ilttlitly  in  front  of  the  maxillae. 
Body  and  Umbt  stout.  No  tail.  Vertebrae:  C.7,  D.17.  L.6.  S.3. 
Ca.l3.  The  sansle  species  N.  tardieradus,  with  several  races,  in- 
halMts  eastern  Benffkl,  the  Miday  countries,  Sumatra.  Borneo, 
Java,  ^am  and  Cochin  China.  These  lorises  lead  solitary  lives  in 
the  recesses  of  larve  forests,  chiefly  in  mountainous  districts,  where 
they  sleep  during  the  day  in  holn  or  fissures  of  large  trees,  rolled 
up  into  a  ball,  with  the  head  between  the  hind  legs.  On  the 
approach  of  evening  they  awake,  and  during;  the  night  ramble  among 
the  branches  of  trees  dowly,  in  search  of  food,  which  connsts  ^ 
leaves  and  fruit,  small  birds,  insects  and  mice.  When  in  quest 
of  living  prey  they  move  nmselessly  till  ouite  close,  and  then  sud- 
denly seize  it  with  one  of  their  hands.  The  female  produces  but 
one  young  at  a  time.  In  the  second  genus,  represented  only  by 
the  slender  Ions  {Loris  gracilis)  of  southern  India  and  Ceylon, 
the  upper  incisors  are  very  small  and  eouaL  Orbits  very  large, 
and  only  separated  in  the  middle  line  above  by  a  thin  vertical 
f>late  of  bone.  Nasals  and  premaxillae  produced  forwards  con- 
siderably beyond  the  anterior  limits  of  the  maxillae,  and  support- 
ing a  pointed  nose.  Body  and  limbs  slender.  No  external  tail. 
Vertebrae:  C.7,  D.14.  L.O.  S.3,  Ca.6.  The  slender  loris  is  about 
the  size  of  a  squirrel,  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  with  large, 
prominent  eyes,  pointed  nose,  long  thin  bod^,  long,  angulariy  bent, 
slender  limb«and  no  tail.  Its  habits  are  like  those  of  the  rest  of 
thegroup.   The  Indian  and  Ceylon  races  are  distinct  (see  Loris). 

The  Arican  pottos,  Perodictiau,  differ  by  the  reduction  of  the 
index-finger  to  a  mere  nailless  tubercle,  and  apparently  by  the 
absence  of  abdominal  teats.  In  the  ty^cal  section  of  the  genus 
there  is  a  short  tail,  about  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  trunk.  Two 
or  three  of  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebrae  Mve  very  long  slender 
sfnnous  processes  which  in  the  living  animal  project  beyond  the 
general  level  of  the  skin  forming  distinct  conical  fwominences,  covered 
only  by  an  exceedingly  thin  and  naked  integument.  P.  potto,  the 
potto,  is^^  one  of  the  oldest  known  memMrs  of  the  lemuroids 
having  been  described  in  1705  by  Bosman.  who  met  with  it  in  his 
voyage  to  Guinea.  It  was.  however,  lost  sight  of  until  1815,  when 
it  was  rediscovered  in  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
Gaboon  and  .the  Congo,  and  is  strictly  nocturnal  and  slower  in 
its  movements  even  tnan  NycHUbus  Icrdigradus,  which  otherwise 
it  much  resembles  in  its  habits.  A  second  species,  P.  baUsi,  in- 
habits the  Congo  district.  A  third  spedes,  the  awantibo '  (P. 
calabareHsis),  rather  smaller  and  more  delicately  made,  with  smaller 
hands  and  feet  and  rudimentary  tail,  consututes  the  sub-eenus 
Ardocebus.  It  is  found  at  Old  Calabar,  and  is  very  rare.  Vertebrae: 
C.7.  D.15.  L.7,  S.3,  Ca.9. 

Extinct  Psxmates 
The  most  interesting  of  all  the  extinct  representatives  of  the 
order  is  Pithecanthropus  erectus  (q.v.),  which  is  represented  by  the 
imperfect  roof  of  a  skull,  two  molars  and  a  feiqur,  discovered 
in  a  bed  of  volcanic  ash  in  Java.  The  forehead  is  extremely 
low,  with  beetling  brow-ridges,  and  the  whole  calvarium  presents 
a  curiously  gibbon-like  aspect.  The  capacity  of  the  brain-case 
is  estimated  to  have  equalled  two-thirds  that  of  an  average 
modem  man.  The  creature  is  regarded  as  transitional  between 
Uie  higher  apes,  more  especially  the  Hylobatidae  and  the  lowest 
representatives  of  the  genus  Homo,  such  as  the  Neanderthal 
men.  From  the  Lower  Pliocene  of  India  has  been  obtained  the 
palate  of  a  chimpanzee-like  ape,  which  by  some  is  referred  to 
the  <>»iVing  Antiiropopithecus,  while  by  others  it  is  considered 
to  represent  a  gentis  by  itseU—Palaeopithecus.  The  same 
formation  has  yielded  the  canine  tooth  of  a  large  ape,  apparently 
referable  to  the  existing  Asiatic  genus  Simia.  From  the  Miocene 
of  Europe  has  been  described  the  genus  Dryopitheau,  typified 
by  D.  fontani,  a  generalixed  ape  of  the  size  of  a  chimpanzee, 
related,  perhaps,  both  to  the  Simiidae  and  the  Hylobatidae. 
The  Lower  Pliocene  of  Germany  has  yielded  other  remains 
referred  to  a  distinct  gentis  under  the  name  of  Paidopithex 
rhenanus.  From  the  Miocene  of  the  Vienna  basin  Dr  0.  Abel 
has  described  certain  ape-remains  under  the  name  of  Gripho- 
pithecus  suessi,  as  well  as  others  regarded  as  representing  a 
species  of  Dryopithecus  with  the  name  D.  darunni.  As  regards 
the  first,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  indicates  a  member  of 
the  group  to  which  Dryopithecus  belongs.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  latter  genus  is  closely  related  to  man,  but  this  idea 
is  discountenanced  by  the  great  relative  length  of  the  muzzle 
and  the  small  space  for  the  tongue.  Teeth  of  another  man-like 
ape  from  the  Tertiary  of  Swabia,  described  under  the  pre- 
occupied name  Anthropodus,  have  been  re-named  Neopithecus. 
The  genus  Anthropodus  is  represented  by  remains  of  an  ape 
ol  doubtful  position  from  the  French  Pliocene.    Pliopithecus 


from  the  French  Miocene  is  certainly  a  gibbon,  perhaps  not 
distinguishable  from  Hylobates. 

Oreopithecus,  from  the  Miocene  of  Tuscany,  is  perhaps  in- 
termediate between  gibbons  and  baboons  {Papio),  the  hitter 
of  which,  as  well  as  Macacus,  are  represented  in  the  Indian 
Pliocene.  Mesopiihecus,  of  the  Grecian  Lower  Pliocene,  presents 
some  characters  connecting  it  with  Semnopithecus  and  others 
with  Macacus.  An  allied  type  fron^  the  Lower  Pliocene  of 
France  is  D<dichopithecus,  taking  its  name  from  the  dongated 
skull;  while  Macacus  occurs  in  the  Upper  Pliocene  and  Pleistocene 
of  several  parts  of  Europe.  Cryptopithecus,  from  the  Swiss 
Oligocene,  appears  to  be  the  oldest  known  Old  World  monkey. 
From  the  Miocene  of  Patagonia  are  known  certain  monkeys 
described  as  Homunculus,  Anthropops,  &c.,  apparently  more 
jskin  to  the  Cebidae  but  perhaps  representing  an  eztii^ 
family. 

Passing  on  to  the  lemurs,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  the  first 
place  that  G.  Grandidier  has  described  an  extinct  lemur  from 
the  Tertiary  of  France,  which  he  believes  to  be  nearly  idAted 
to  the  slow  lorises,  and  has  accordingly  named  PronycHcebus 
gaudryi.  If  the  determination  be  correct  the  discovery  b  ol 
interest  as  tending  to  link  the  modem  faimas  of  southern  India 
and  West  Africa  (which  possess  many  features  in  common)  with 
the  Tertiary  fauna  of  Europe.  Certain  remarkable  extinct 
lemurdds  of  large  size  have  been  discovered  in  the  superfidal 
deposits  of  Madagascar,  in  one  of  which  (Megaladapis)  the  upper 
cheek-teeth  are  of  a  tritubercular  type  (fig.  33),  while  in  the 
second  and  smaller  form  {Nesopithecus)  the  dentition  makes 
a  notable  approximation  to  that  of  the  Cercopiiheciiac    Each 


Pig.  33.— Skull  and  Hinder  Right  Upper  Cheek-teeth  of 
Megaladapis  madagascariensis. 

of  these  genera,  which  probably  survived  till  a  very  late  date, 
is  generally  regarded  as  typifying  a  family  group.  In  Megala- 
dapis  the  skull  is  distinguished  by  iu  elongation  and  the  small 
size  of  the  eye-sockets,  the  tritubercular  upper  molars  presenting 
considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  living  Lepideiemur. 
The  brain  is  of  a  remarkably  low  type.  In  one  species  the 
approximate  length  of  the  skull  is  250,  and  in  the  second  330 
noillimetres.  Even  more  interesting  are  the  two  large  spedes 
of  Nesopithecus,  one  of  which  was  at  first  described  as  dobUemar. 
They  sho^  a  very  complicated  type  of  brain,  and  were  at  first 
regarded  as  indicating  Malagasy  representatives  of  the  Anthro- 
poidea.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  tympanic  n^n  of 
the  skull  this  .genus  shows  several  features  characteristic  of 
the  move  typical  Malagasy  lemuroids;  and  the  eye-sockeU  are 
open  behind,  while  the  dentition  is  numerically  the  same  as 
in  some  of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  in  several  features 
Nesopithecus  resembles  the  Anthropoidea;  the  upper  indson 
are  not  separated  in  the  middle  line,  and  thfi  upper  molars 
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ptaait  the  pattern  found  in  the  CercopWucidae^  while  in  one 
spedes  the  lachrymal  bone  and  foramen  are  within  the  orbit. 
The  resemblances  to  apes  are  not  confined  to  the  skuU,  but  are 
found  in  almost  all  the  bones.  Probably  the  genus  may  be 
regarded  as  a  specialized  lemuroid.  The  Oligocene  and  Eocene 
formations  of  Europe  and  North  America  have  yielded  remains 
of  a  Dumber  of  primitive  lemuroids,  grouped  together  under 
the  name  of  Mesodonta  or  PseudaUmures,  and  divided  into 
famOies  severally  typified  by  the  genera  Hyopsodus,  Notkarctus^ 
Anaptowurpkus  and  Microchoerus  {Necrolemur)^  of  which  the 
last  two  are  European  and  the  others  American.  To  particu- 
laiize  the  characteristics  of  the  dififerent  families  would  occupy 
too  much  space,  and  only  the  following  features  of  the  group 
can  be  mentbned.  The  dental  formula  is  t.f,  c.\,  p.^  or  ),  mj. 
The  can'mes  are  often  large;  the  upper  molars  carry  from  three 
to  six  cusps,  while  the  lower  ones  are  of  the  tuberculo-sectorial 
type  with  either  four  or  five  cusps.  The  lachrymal  foramen 
may  be  either  within  or  without  the  orbit,  which  is  in  free 
communication  with  the  temporal  fossa,  with  or  without  a 
complete  bony  ring.  The  humerus  has  an  entepicondylar 
ibramen.  It  is  specially  noteworthy  that  Adapts  resembles 
the  Lemitridae  in  the  forxn  and  relations  of  the  tympanic 
ling.  Anapiomorpkus  has  large  orbits  and  tritubercular 
molan.  Certain  Middle  and  Lower  Eocene  North  American 
genera,  such  as  Mixodectes  and  Pdycodus^  together  with  the 
European  PUsiadapis  and  Protoadapist  which  have  been 
regaided  as  lemuroids,  are  now  frequently  referred  to  the 
RoDEKTU  (q.v.).  On  the  other  hand,  Metachiromys,  of  the 
Bridger  Eocene  of  America,  originally  described  as  a  relative 
of  Ckiromys,  has  been  stated  to  be  an  armadillo. 

LiTBaATuae.— The  above  article  is  based  on  the  articles  Apb 
and  Lemur  in  the  9th  edition  of  this  encyclopaedia.  The  following 
are  the  chief  works  on  the  subject:  H.  O.  Forbes,  *'  A  Handbook 
to  the  Primates."  Allen's  Naturalisu'  Library  (3  vols.,  1904): 
A  A.  W.  Hubrecht.  "  The  DcKrent  of  the  Primates  "  (New  York, 
1897):  "  Furchung  und  Keimblatt-bildung  bei  Tarsius  spectrum," 
Vnk.  Ac.  AmsUrdam  (1903):  C.  J.  Fonyth  Major,  "Our  Know- 
ledge of  Extinct  Primates  from  Madagascar,  (kol.  Magasine, 
<*'"'''-  7  '-*  --J  'n--1:  "  Sktjtii  of  Fncta!  Mnlnin-v  L^mtirB, 
f'-x.  Zasd.  Soc^  (Lociduii,  iSog):  "  TKl^  SLull  in  L^Hiiufs  ^nd 
Mookry*,*'  ibid.  (1004);  H.  Wince,  "*  Jordfupdoc  og  nulevende 
MxM  '^  <Primat«),  K  Mvi.  Lxndi  (rAg^) ;  C  Eark?,  "  On  thr  Affini- 
iksfflf  Taniui,"  Amrrican  Naiuralisl  (1697);  W.  Lwihc,  "  Unter- 
**ttltuji|en  aber  dan  ZAhitsyftcm  lebcndw  uikJ  FoMilier  Elalbaffen," 
Orf^itb^vi  Feslsfkrift  (Lctpils,  i&qi6):  E.  Dubota,  "  Fiihet^arflhrofius 
tftct9i^tiae  mctiachfRiihriUchi!  UetM-'r^iingsforiTi  au«  Java  "  (Bjtam, 
1S94);  A-  Keiths  "On  the  Chimpanrwi  and  their  rclatianf hip  to 
tbt  Cofiila."  Pritc:  ZcU.  Soc.  Lf?nJon  {i§Q9):  VV.  Rmhicliild, 
*  K«a  on  Anthropoid  Apc»,'^  ibid.  (.1905);  O.  Sch!acinhaufen. 
■*  Dii  llaul^Ltl.entYitt.'m  der  Prtmatenplanla,"  Morpkoioiiifhes 
J'uhrijKk^vxA*.  iii.  and  vxxiv  (1905I  iCi.  E.  Smith,  "  The  M otpboliigy 
it  1^  OcdpitAL  Region  of  triE  Cerebral  Hemisphere  in  Nlan  nnd 
Afes^"  Anatemisckrr  AHztiiir^  vol.  Juciv,  (1004);  H*  F.  Standing, 
'  mmiHi  imm  KlauiagiKaT,"  Trittis.  Zvul.  5*k  ,  1908.  i8,  pp. 
59-216.  (R.  L-'J 

PRIME.  PRIMER  and  PRIMING.  These  three  words  are  to 
be  referred  to  Lat.  primus ,  first,  "  prime,"  in  O.  Eng.  prim^ 
occurs  first  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  Latin  prima  kora^ 
the  first  hour,  one  of  the  lesser  canonical  hours  of  the  Roman 
Church  (see  Bkeviaby).  Hence  the  word  "  primer  "  (Med. 
Lat.  primorws),  i^.  a  book  of  hours.  This  was  a  book  for  the 
use  of  the  laity  and  not  strialy  a  service  book.  These  books 
originally  G(mtained^  parts  of  the  offices  for  the  canonical  hours, 
the  penitential  and  other  psalms,  the  Litany,  devotional  prayers 
and  other  matter.  There  were  several  "  Primers "  printed 
in  the  nrign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  the  Kin^s  Primer  of  x  545  contained 
the  Calendar,  the  Commandments,  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
penitential  psalms.  Litany  and  prayers  for  special  occasions. 
The  primer  of  William  Marshall,  the  printer  and  reformer, 
i534t  is  entitled  Tke  Prymer  in  Englyske,  witk  certeyn  prayers 
and  godly  meditations^  very  necessary  for  all  people  tkat  understande 
not  Uu  Latyne  Tongue,  Later  these  primers  contained  the 
CMecfaism,  graces  before  and  after  meals,  and  the  A.  B.  C.  They 
were  published  for  children,  like  the  earlier  Sanmi  Primer 
(1537).  and  became  educational  in  purpose,  as  reading  books. 
The  earlier  primers  were  also  used  in  this  way,  as  is  shown 
xxn  6* 


by  the  "  litel  child  "  of  Chaucer's  Prioress's  Tale,  who  sitting 
"  at  his  prymer,  redemptorie  herde  synge."  Thus  "  primer  " 
or  "primmer"  became  the  regular  name  for  an  elemenUry 
book  for.  learners.  For  the  type  known  as  "  great  primer  "  and 
"  bng  primer,"  see  Typography. 

Apart  from  the  use  of  "  prime  "  as  the  period  of  greatest 
vigour  of  life,  the  first  of  the  guards  in  fencing,  and  for  those 
numbers  which  have  no  divisors  except  themselves  and  unity 
(see  Arithmetic),  the  principal  use  is  that  of  the  verb,  m  the 
sense  of  to  insert  in  the  pan  of  an  old-fashioned  small  arm,  the 
"  primer,"  containing  powder  which,  on  explosion  by  percussion, 
fires  the  charge.  This  use  seems  to  be  due  to  "  priming  "  being 
the  first  stage  in  the  discharge  of  the  weapon.  Finally  "  prim- 
ing "  b  the  first  coat  of  size  or  colour  I^d  on  a  surface  as  a 
preparation  for  the  body  colour. 

PRIME  MINISTER,  or  Premier,  in  England,  the  first  minister 
of  the  Crown.  Until  1905  the  office  of  prime  minister  was 
unknown  to  the  law,*  but  by  a  royal  warrant  of  the  and  of 
December  of  that  year  the  holder  of  the  office,  as  such,  was  given 
precedence  next  after  the  archbishop  of  York.  The  prime 
minister  is  the  mediunii  of  intercourse  between  the  cabinet  and 
the  sovereign;  he  has  to  be  cognizant  of  all  matters  of  real 
importance  that  take  place  in  the  different  departments  so  as 
to  exercise  a  controlling  influence  in  the  cabinet;  he  is  virtually 
responsible  for  the  disposal  of  the  entire  patronage  of  the  Crown; 
he  selects  his  colleagues,  and  by  his  resignation  of  office  dissolves 
the  ministry;  Yet  he  was  until  1905,  in  theory  at  least,  but 
the  equal  of  the  colleagues  he  appointed.  The  prime  minister 
is  nominated  by  the  sovereign.  "  I  offered,"  said  Sir  Robert 
Peel  on  his  resignation  of  office,  "  no  opinion  as  to  the  choice 
of  a  successor.  That  is  almost  the  only  act  which  is  the  personal 
act  of  the  sovereign;  it  is  for  the  sovereign  to  determine  in  whom 
her  confidence  shall  be  placed."  Yet  this  selection  by  the  Crown 
is  practically  limited.  No  prime  minister  could  carry  on  the 
government  of  the  country  for  any  length  of  time  who  did  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  prime 
minister  has  no  salary  as  prime  minister,  but  he  tisually  holds 
the  premiership  in  connexion  with  the  first  lordship  of  the 
treasury,  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  a  secretaryship 
of  sute  or  the  privy  seal.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  must  be  regarded 
as  the  first  prime  minister — that  is,  a  minister  who  imposed 
harmonious  action  upon  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet.  This 
was  brought  about  partly  by  the  capacity  of  the  man  himself, 
partly  by  the  lack  of  interest  of  George  I.  and  II.  in  English 
home  affairs.  This  creation,  as  it  were,  of  a  superior  minister 
was  so  gradually  and  silently  effected  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
its  full  importance.  In  previous  ministries  there  was  no  prime 
minister  except  so  far  as  one  member  of  the  administration 
dominated  over  his  colleagues  by  the  force  of  character  and 
intelligence.  In  the  reign  of  George  III.  even  North  and  Adding- 
ton  were  universally  acknowledged  by  the  title  of  prime  minister, 
though  they  had  Uttle  claim  to  the  independence  of  action  of 
a  Walpole  or  a  Pitt. 

Britisk  Prime  Ministers. 
Sir  R.  Walpole    .     .   1 721-1742    Eari  of  Shelbume 
John,   Lord  Carteret  (afterwards  Mar^ 

(afterwards      Eari  queas  of  Lans- 

Granville)  .      .     .   1742-1744        downe)       .  .   1782-1783 

Henry  Pelham  .  .  1 744-1 75A  Lord  North  (after- 
Duke  of  Newcastle  .  i754-<75<^  wards  Eari  of  Gutl- 
William     Pitt     and  ford       .     .     .     .1783 

Duke  of  Newcastle  1756-1762  W.  Pitt  .  .  .  .  1783-1801 
Eari  of  Bute  .   1762-1763    h.  Addington  (after- 

George  Grenyilte  .  1763-1765  wards  Viscount 
Marouen    of   Rock-  Stdmouth)       .     .  1S01-1804 

indiam       .     .     •   1765-1766    w.  pjjt  .     ,     .1804-1806 

rh.fK»«  .ffj^fff^f    LordGrenville    .     .  1806-1807 

DuSSrifcSafion-  !  1  6^1  7^  Duk- of  Portland  .  1807-1809 
Lord  North  .  .  .  1770-1782  Spencer  Perceval  .  1809-1812 
Maitiueaa  of    Rock-  EarUf  Liverpool      .  1812-1827 

ingnam 


1782 


G.  Canning 


1827 


^  The  first  formal  mention  in  a  public  document  appears  to  be 
in  1878,  where,  in  the  opening  clause  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  the 
earl  of  Beaconsfield  b  referred  to  as  "  First  Lord  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  Prime  Minister  of  England." 
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Vitcoant  Goderich 
(afterwardt  Earl 
of  Ripon)   .     .     . 
Duke  of  WelUfigtoa  . 
Earl  Grey      ...     . 
Viscount  Melbourne 
Sir  R.  Peel     .     .     . 
Viicount  Melbourne 
Sir  R.  Peel     .     .     . 
Lord  John  Rutsell   . 
(afterward*  Earl 
Ruuell)      .     .     . 
Earl  of  Derby     .     . 
Earl  of  Aberdeen 
ViKount  Palmerfton 
Earl  of  Derby     .     . 
Vifcount  PaTmerston 
Earl  Ruuell        .     . 
Earl  of  Derby     .     . 


1837-1898 
1828-1830 
1830-1834 

1834-1835 
>83S-l84i 
1841-1846 


1846-1852 
1853 

1852-1855 
"      -1858 


B.  Disraeli  (after- 
wards Earl  of 
Beaconsfield)  .     . 

W.  E.  Gladstone 

B.  Disraeli  (Beaoms- 
6eld)     ... 

W.E.  Gladstone.     . 

Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury     .   • .     .     . 

W.  E.  Gladstone.     . 

Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury     .... 

W.  E.  Gladstone       . 

Earl  uf  Roaebery 

Marquess  of  Salts- 


1868 
1868-1874 

1874-1880 
1880-1885 

1885-1886 


Sir  H.  Campbell- 

Bannerman 
H.  H.Asquith     . 


1886-1892 
1897-1894 
1894-1895 

i895->902 
1902-1905 

1905-1908 
1908- 


PRIMBRO  (Span,  first),  a  card  game  of  Spanish  origin,  which 
Strutt  calls  *'  the  oldest  game  of  cards  played  in  England."  It 
is  described  as  having  a  dose  resroblance  to  Ombre  (9.V.),  by 
which  it  had  been  superseded.  In  both  games  the  spadiUo  or 
ace  of  spades  was  the  best  card,  but  Primero  was  played  with 
six  cards  and  Ombre  with  nine.  The  exact  method  of  play  is 
uncertain. 

PRIMB  VERTICAL  m  astronomy,  the  vertical  circle  passing 
east  and  west  through  the  zenith,  and  intersecting  the  horizon 
in  its  east  and  west  points  (see  Astronomy). 

PRIMinVB  METHODIST  CHURCH,  THE,  a  community  of 
nonconformists,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  Methodism 
as  founded  by  the  Wesleys  tended,  after  the  first  generation, 
to  depart  from  the  enthusiasm  that  had  marked  iu  inception 
and  to  settle  down  to  the  task  of  self-organization.  There  were, 
however,  some  ardent  spirits  who  continued  to  work  along  the 
old  lines  and  whose  watchword  was  revivalism,  and  out  of  their 
efforts  came  the  Bible  Christian,  the  Independent  Methodist 
and  the  Primitive  Methodist  denominations.  These  enthusiastic 
evangelists  esteemed  zeal  a  higher  virtue  than  discipline  and 
decorum,  and  put  small  emphasis  on  church  systems  as  compared 
with  conversions.  One  of  the  men  to  whom  Primitive  Methodism 
owes  its  existence  was  Hugh  Bourne  (i 772-1852),  a  millwright 
of  Stoke-upon-Trent.  He  joined  a  Methodist  society  at  Burslem, 
but  business  taking  him  at  the  dose  of  1800  to  the  colliery 
district  of  Harrisehead  and  Kidagrove,  he  was  so  impressed  by 
the  prevailing  ignorance  and  debasement  that  he  began  a  religious 
revival  of  the  district.  His  open-air  preaching  was  accompanied 
by  prayer  and  singing,  a  departure  from  Wesley's  practice  and 
the  forerunner  of  the  well-known  "  Camp  Meeting."  A  chapel 
was  built  at  Harrisehead,  and  a  second  revival  occurred  in 
September  1804,  largely  the  result  of  a  meeting  hdd  at  Congleton 
by  some  enthusiasts  from  Southport.  One  of  the  after-fruits 
of  this  revival  was  the  conversion  (Jan.  1805)  of  the  joint 
founder  of  Primitive  Methodism,  William  Clowes  (1780-1851), 
a  native  of  Burslem,  who>^ad  come  to  Tunstall.  Clowes  was  a 
man  of  fine  appearance  and  open  disposition,  with  a  compelling 
personality  that  found  expression  b  a  steady  glance  and  a  thrill- 
ing voice.  He  was  a  potter  by  trade,  and  had  a  national  reputa- 
tion as  a  dancer.  He  joined  a  Methodist  class,  threw  his  house 
open  for  love-feasts  and  prayer-meetings,  and  did  a  great  deal 
of  itinerant  evangelization  among  the  cottages  of  the  country- 
side. Lorenzo  Dow  (177  7-1 834) ,  an  eccentric  American  Methodist 
revivalist,  visited  North  Staffordshire  and  spoke  of  the  camp- 
meetings  held  in  America,  with  the  result  that  on  the  31st  of 
May  1807  the  first  real  English  gathering  of  the  kind  was  held  on 
Mow  Cop,  since  regarded  as  the  Mecca  of  Primitive  Methodism. 
It  lasted  from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  and  Bourne  and  his  friends 
determined  to  continue  the  experiment  as  a  counterblast  to  the 
parish  wakes  of  the  time,  which  were  little  better  than  local 
saturnalia.  Opposition  from  a  maMer  potter  of  the  district,  who 
threatened  to  put  the  Conventicle  Act  hi  force,  was  overcome, 
but  more  serious  difficulties  were  presented  by  the  antagonism  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  circuit  authorities.  But  Bourne  and  his 
friends  persisted  against  both  Conference  and  the  k>cal  super- 


intendent, who  issued  bills  declaring  that  no  camp-meeting  would 
be  held  at  Norton  in  August  1807.  The  meeting  was  held  and 
ten  months  later  Bourne  was  expdled  by  the  Burslem  Quarterly 
Meeting,  ostensibly  for  non-attendance  at  class  (he  had  been 
away  from  home,  evangelizing),  really,  as  the  Woleyan  super- 
intendent told  him  *'  because  you  have  a  tendency  to  set  up  other 
than  the  ordinary  wonhip"  which  was  precisdy  the  reason 
why,  fifty  years  earlier,  the  Anglican  Church  had  declined  to 
sanction  the  methods  of  John  Wesley.  The  camp-meetings 
went  steadily  on,  and  their  influence  is  refleaed  in  the  writings  of 
George  Eliot,  George  Borrow  and  William  Howitl.  The  societies 
which  Bourne  formed  were  for  a  time  aUowed  to  90  urtdei 
(Wesleyan)  Methodist  protection,  but  the  crisis  came  in  1810^ 
when  the  Stanley  class  of  ten  members  declined  to  wash  their 
hands  of  the  Camp- Meeting  Methodists,  and  so  were  refused 
admission.  About  this  time,  too  ( 1 809) .  Bourne  appointed  James 
Crawfool,  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher  who  had  been  removed  from 
the  list  for  assisting  the  Independent  Methodists,  as  a  travdling 
preacher  at  los.  a  week,  instructing  him  to  give  his  whole  time 
to  evangelization  and  to  get  hb  converts  to  join  the  denomina- 
tions to  which  they  were  most  inclined.  Clowes,  who,  In  Sfrite 
of  his  revivalist  sympathies,  was  more  attached  to  Methodism 
than  Bourne,  was  cut  off  from  his  church  for  taking  part  in 
camp-meetings  at  Ramsor  in  1808  and  x8io.  His  permaiity 
drew  a  number  of  strong  men  after  him,  and  a  society  meeting 
held  in  a  kitchen  and  then  in  a  warehouse  became  the  nucleus 
of  a  circuit,  a  chapel  being  built  atTunstaU  in  July  181 1,  two 
months  after  the  fusion  of  the  Bourne  and  (Howes  forces.  Cbwes, 
like  Crawfoot,  was  set  apart  as  a  preacher  to  "  live  by  the 
gospd,"  and  in  February  181 2  the  name  "  Primitive  Methodist  ** 
was  formally  adopted,  although  for  ncariy  a  generation  the  name 
"  (Howesites  •*  survived  in  lo^  use. 

The  first  distinct  period  In  the  history  of  Primitive  Methodism 
proper  is  181 1-1843'  It  was  a  time  of  rapid  expansion,  marked 
by  great  missionary  fervour,  and  may  be  called  the  Circuit 
Period,  for  even  afler  the  circuits  were  grouped  into  districts 
in  1821  they  did  not  lose  their  privilege  of  missionary  initiative. 
The  line  of  geographical  progress  first  followed  the  valley  of 
the  Trent.  The  original  circuit  at  Tunstall  no  sooner  fell  its 
feet  than  it  favoured  consolidation  rather  than  extension.  But 
irrepressibles  like  John  Benton  broke  through  the  "  non -mission 
law,"  and  pressed  forward  through  the  "  Adam  Bede  '*  country 
to  Derby  (which  became  the  2nd  circuit  in  1816);  Nottingham, 
where  a  great  camp-meeting  on  Whit  Sunday  181 6  was  attended 
by  12,000  people;  Leicestershire,  where  Loughborou^  became 
the  3rd  drcuit,  with  extensions  into  Rutland,  Lincolnshire  and 
Norfolk;  and  ultimately  to  Hull,  which  became  the  4th  drcutt. 
and  where  a  meeting  which  deserves  to  be  called  the  First 
Conference  was  held  in  June  1819.  The  Hull  circuit  during 
the  next  five  years,  through  its  Yorkshire,  Western,  North- 
western and  Northern  Missions,  carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign 
with  great  success,  especially  among  the  then  semi-savage 
colliers  of  Durham  and  Northumberland.  During  the  five  years 
1819-1834  there  had  been  made  from  HuU  17  drcuita  with  a 
membership  of  7600,  and  HuU  itadf  had  3700  more. 

Simultaneously  with  this  work  in  the  north,  TunstaU  circuit, 
having  thrown  off  its  lethargy  at  the  Wrine  Hill  camp-meeting 
on  the  23rd  of  May  181 9,  was  carrying  on  an  aggressive  evan- 
gdisro.  In  the  Black  Country.  Darlaston  drcuit  was  formed  in 
1820,  and  John  Wedgewood's  Cheshire  Mission,  begun  in  1819. 
led  to  work  In  Liverpool  on  the  one  hand  and  in  Salop  on  the 
other.  From  Macdesfidd  a  descent  was  made  on  Manchester; 
from  Oakengates  in  South  Shropshire  came  extensions  to  Here- 
fordshire, Glamorganshke  and  Wiluhlre,  where  the  famous 
Brinkworth  drcuit  was  established.  The  succeeding  years, 
however,  1825-1828,  showed  a  serious  set-back,  due  to  the  lack 
of  disdpline.  But  drastic  measures  were  taken,  and  in  one  ytu 
thirty  preachers  were  struck  off  the  list.  Thenceforward,  while 
the  Oxford  Movement  was  awakening  one  section  of  the  people 
of  Eng^nd  the  Primitive  Methodists  were  making  themielves 
fdt  among  other  classes  of  the  population.  John  Qxtoby,  who 
evangelised  FQey  and  became  known  as  *'  Praying  Johnny," 
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«u  known  to  spend  six  boun  at  a  time  in  intercesdon.  Robert 
Key  at  Sabam  Tony  in  1833' won  over  a  young  woman  who 
converted  her  brother,  Robert  Eaglen,  who,  eighteen  years 
later  at  Colchester,  proved  so  dedsive  a  factor  in  the  life 
of  Chailes  Haddon  Spurgeon. 

Tk€  Timts  of  the  t^^h  of  December  1830,  referring  to  the 
disaffected  state  of  the  southern  counties,  said:  "  The  present 
population  must  be  provided  for  in  body  and  spirit  on  more 
liberal  and  Christian  principles,  or  the  whole  mass  of  labourers 
will  start  into  legions  of  banditti— banditti  less  criminal  than 
those  who  have  made  them  so,  and  who  by  a  just  and  fearful 
retribution  will  soon  become  their  victims."  These  were  the 
dasaes  the  Primitive  Methodists  tried  to  reach,  and  in  doing 
ao  they  found  themselves  between  two  fires.  On  the  one  hand 
there  was  the  mob  violence  that  often  amounted  to  sheer 
mflSantsm,  especially  in  Wessex  and  the  home-counties.  On 
the  other  hand  there  was  legal  persecution  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  preachers  suffered  many  things  from  the  hands  of  rural 
dergy  and  county  magistrates.  There  are  a  score  of  cases  of 
serious  imprisonment,  and  a  countless  number  of  arrests  and 
temporary  detention.  Local  preachers  rccdved  notice  to  quit 
their  holdings,  labourers  were  discharged,  those  who  opened 
their  cottages  for  meetings  were  evicted,  and  to  show  any 
hospitality  to  a  travdling  preacher  was  to  risk  the  loss  of 
home  and  employment.  But  the  spirit- of  the  evangelists  was 
nnquencbable. 

At  the  Conference  of  1842  both  Clowes  and  Bourne  became 
sopemumeraries  with  a  pension  of  £25  a  year  each.  Clowes, 
indeed,  had  been  free  from  circuit  work  since  1827,  and  he 
continued  to  pray  and  preach  as  he  was  able  till  his  death  in 
March  1851.  Bourne,  who  worked  at  his  trade  more  or  less 
an  through  life,  spent  his  last  ten  years  in  advocating  the  temper- 
ance cause;  he  died  in  October  1852.  The  years  1842-1853 
mark  a  transition  period  in  the  history  of  Primitive  Methodism. 
It  Was  John  Flesher  who  chiefly  guided  the  movement  from  a 
loosely  jointed  Home  Missionary  Organization  on  to  the  h'nes 
of  a  real  Connexionalism.  One  of  the  first  steps  was  to  move 
the  Book  Room  and  the  meeting  place  of  the  executive  committee 
from  Bemenley  to  London.  Soon  after  came  the  gradual 
process  by  which  the  drcuits  handed  over  thdr  mission-work 
to  a  central  Connexional  Committee.  The  removal  to  London 
was  proof  that  the  leaders  were  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
gzappling  with  the  rapid  growth  of  .towns  and  dties,  and  that 
the  Connexion,  at  first  mainly  a  rural  movement,  had  also  urban 
work  to  accomplish.  The  famous  Hull  drcuit  long  retained 
a  number  of  powerful  branches,  a  survival  of  the  first  period, 
but  by  1853  it  had  come  into  line  with  what  was  by  that  time 
regarded  as  the  normal  organization. 

The  period  1853-1885  (where  typical  names  are  W.  and  S. 
Antliff.  Thomas  Bateman  and  Henry  Hodge)  finds  Primitive 
Methodism  as  a  connexion  of  federated  districts,  a  unity  which 
may  be  described  as  mechanical  rather  than  organic.  The 
districu  between  1B53  ^^  1^73  were  ten  in  number,  Tunstall, 
Nottingham^  Hull,  Sunderland,  Norwich,  Manchester,  Brink- 
worth,  Leeds,  Bristol  and  London.  Conference — the  supreme 
assembly— was  a  very  jealously  guarded  preserve,  bdng  attain- 
able only  to  preachers  who  had  travelled  18  and  superintended 
I  a  years,  and  to  laymen  who  had  been  members  12  and  officials 
xo  years.  This  exclusiveness  natundly  strengthened  the  popular- 
ity and  power  of  the  districts,  where  energy  and  talent  found 
a  scope  elsewhere  denied.  Thus  Hull  district  inaugurated 
a  bold  policy  of  chap)el-buildings;  Norwich  that  of  a  foreign 
mission;  Sunderiand  and  Manchester  the  ideal  of  a  better- 
educated  ministry,  Sunderland  institute  bdng  opened  in  1868; 
Nottingham  district  founded  a  middle-class  school;  Leeds 
promoted  a  union  of  Sunday-schools,  and  the  pladng  of  chapel 
property  on  a  better  financial  footing.  The  period  as  a  whole 
had  some  anxious  moments;  emigration  to  the  gold-fields 
and  the  strife  which  afflicted  Wesleyan  Methodism  brought  loss 
and  oonfusion  between  1853  and  i860.  Yet  when  Conference 
met  at  Tnnstall  in  the  latter  year  to  celebrate  iu  jubflee  it  could 
report  675  .ministers  and  x  1^84  k)cal  preachers,  133,1 14  members, 


3267  chapds,  167,533  scholars  and  30,988  teachers.  Over-seas, 
too,  there  was  much  activity  and  success.  Work  begun  in 
Australia  and  New  Zeahind  prospered,  and  the  former  country 
finall>  contributed  over  11,000  members  to  the  formation  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church  of  Australia,  New  Zealand  with 
its  3600  members  preferring  to  remain  connected  with  the  home 
country.  In  the  United  States  there  had  been  a  quiet  but  steady 
growth  since  the  first  agents  went  out  in  1829  and  Hugh  Bourne's 
advisory  visit  in  1844.  There  are  now  three  Conferences— the 
Eastern,  Pennsylvania  and  Western,  with  about  70  ministers, 
100  churches  and  7000  members.  The  Canadian  churches  had 
a  good  record,  consummated  in  1884  when  they  contributed 
8000  memben  and  100  ministers  to  the  United  Methodist  Church 
of  the  Dominion.  In  January  1870  the  first  piece  of  real  fordgn 
missicnary  work  was  begun  at  Fernando  Po,  foUowed  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year  by  the  mission  at  AJiwal  North  on  the 
Orange  River  in  South  Africa.  This  sUtion  is  the  centre  of  a 
polyglot  drcuit  or  district  1 50  m.  by  50  m.,  and  there  is  a  member- 
ship of  1 731  and  an  effident  institution  for  training  teachers, 
evangelists  and  artisans.  In  1899  another  South  African  mission 
was  started,  ultimately  locating  itself  at  Mashukulumbwe,  and 
a  few  years  later  work  was  begun  in  Southern  Nigeria. 

Since  1885  Primitive  Methodism  has  been  developing  from  a 
"  Connexion  "  into  a  "  Church,"  the  designation  employed  since 
1902.  At  home  a  Union  for  Social  Service  was  formed  in  1906, 
the  natural  outcome  of  Thomas  Jackson's  efforts  for  the  hungry 
and  distressed  in  Clapton  and  Whitechapd,  and  of  similar  work 
at  St  George's  Hall,  Southwark.  Other  significant  episodes 
have  been  the  Unification  of  the  Funds,  the  Equalization  of 
Districts  and  the  reconstruction  of  Conference  on  a  broader 
basis,  the  Ministers'  Sustentation  Fund  and  the  Church  Exten- 
sion Fund,  and  the  enlargement  and  reorganization  of  the  college 
at  Manchester.  This  undertaking  owes  much  to  the  liberality 
of  Sir  William  P.  Hartley,  whose  name  the  college,  which 
is  a  school  of  the  Victoria  University,  now  bears.  The  Christian 
Endeavour  movement  in  Great  Britain  derives,  perhaps,  its 
greatest  force  from  its  Primitive  Methodist  members;  and  the 
appointment  of  central  missions,  connexional  evangelists  and 
mission-vans,  which  tour  the  more  sparsdy  populated  rural 
districts,  witness  to  a  continuance  of  the  original  spirit  of  the 
denomination,  while  the  more  cultured  side  is  fostered  by  the 
Hartley  lecture.  In  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  Church, 
a  fund  of  £250,000  was  launched  in  1907,  and  this  was  brought 
to  a  successful  issue.  Statistics  for  1909  show  11 78  ministers, 
16,158  local  preachers,  312,168  memben,  4484  chapels,  465i53> 
Sunday  scholan,  59.557  teachers.  In  the  United  States  there 
were,  in  1906,  101  church  edifices  and  a  total  membership  of 

7558. 

See  H.  B.  Kendall.  The  Origin  and  History  0/  the  Primitive  Method^ 
ist  Church  (3  vols.,  1906):  and  What  hath  Cod  Wrought?  A  Cente- 
nary Memoriai  of  the  P.M.  Church  (1906).  (A.  J.  G.) 

PRIMOGBNITURB  (Lat.  ^'mitf,  first,  and  genitus,  bom, 
from  gignere,  to  bring  forth),  a  term  used  to  signify  the  preference 
in  inheritance  which  is  given  by  law,  custom  or  usage,  to  the 
eldest  son  and  his  issue,  or  in  exceptional  cases  to  the  line  of 
the  eldest  daughter.  The  practice  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  having  been  abolished  by  the  various 
dvil  codes  of  the  European  states,  and  having  been  rejected 
in  the  United  States  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 
The  history  of  primogeniture  is  given  in  the  article  Succession, 
while  the  existing  English  law  will  be  found  in  the  articles  Heis; 
iNHEaiTANCE;  WiLL,  &c.  But  it  may  be  briefly  said  here 
that  the  EngUsh  law  provided  that  in  ordinary  cases  of  inherit* 
ance  to  land  of  intestates  the  rule  of  primogeniture  shaH  prevaU 
among  the  male  children  of  the  person  from  whom  descent 
is  to  be  traced,  but  not  among  the  females;  and  this  principle 
is  apph'ed  throughout  all  the  degrees  of  relationship.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  the  cases  of  "  gavelkind  '*  and 
'*  borough-Engiish,"  and  in  the  copyhold  lands  of  a  great  number 
of  manon,  where  customs  analogous  to  those  of  gavelkind  and 
borough-Engiish  have  existed  from  time  immemorial.  In 
another  dass  of  exceptions  the  rule  of  primogeniture  is  applied 
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to  the  inheritance  of  femaks,  who  usually  take  equal  shares 
in  each  degree.  The  necessity  for  a  sole  succession  has,  for 
example,  introduced  succession  by  primogeniture  among  females 
in  the  case  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Crown,  and  a  similar  necessity 
led  to  the  maxim  of  the  feudal  law  that  certain  dignities  and 
offices,  castles  acquired  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  and  other 
inheritances  under  *'the  law  of  the  sword,"  should  not  be 
divided,  but  should  go  to  the  eldest  of  the  co-heiresses  (Bracton, 
De  Legihus,  ii.  c.  76;  Co.  Litt.,  1650).  There  are  also  many  other 
special  customs  by  which  the  ordinary  rule  of  primogeniture 
is  varied.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  English  law  of  inherit- 
ance of  land  creates  a  double  preference,  subject  to  certain 
exceptions  and  customs,  in  favour  of  the.  male  over  the  female 
and  of  the  first-bom  among  the  males.  This  necessitates  the 
rule  of  representation  by  which  the  issue  of  children  are  regarded 
as  standing  in  the  places  of  their  parents,  called  **  representative 
primogeniture."  The  rule  appears  to  have  been  firmly  established 
in  En^and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  though  its  application 
was  favoured  as  early  as  the  12th  century  throughout  the 
numerous  contests  between  brothers  claiming  by  proximiiy 
of  blood  and  their  nephews  claiming  by  representation,  as  in 
the  case  of  King  John  and  his  nephew  Prince  Arthur  (Glanvill, 
vii.  c.  3;  Bracton,  De  Legibus,  ii.  c.  30). 

See  Pollock  and  Maitiand.  History  of  Entlisk  Law;  K.  E.  Dtgby. 
History  of  the  Law  cf  Rtal  Property;  Sir  H.  Maine,  Ancient  Low  and 
Early  History  of  InsHttUions;  C.  S.  Kenny.  Law  of  Primogeniture 
in  England. 

PRIMROSE.*  The  genus  Primida  contains  numerous  spedes 
distributed  throughout  the  cooler  puts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
found  also  on  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  Java;  a  few  ace 
American.  They  are  herbaceous  p)erennJal8,  with  a  permanent 
stock  from  which  are  emitted  tufts  of  leaves  and  flower-stems 
which  die  down  in  winter;  the  new  growths  formed  in  autumn 
remains  in  a  bud-like  condition  ready  to  develop  in  spring.  They 
form  the  typical  genus  of  Primulaceae  iq.v.),  the  floral  conforma- 
tion of  which  is  very  interesting  on  several  accounts  independently 
of  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  The  variation  in  the  length  of 
the  stamens  and  of  the  style  in  the  flowers  of  Primula  has 
attracted  much  attention  since  Charles  Darwin  pointed  out 
the  true  significance  of  these  varied  arrangements.  Briefly 
it  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  flowers  have  short  stamens  and 
a  long  style,  while  others  have  long  stamens,  or  stamens  inserted 
so  high  up  that  the  anthers  protrude  beyond  the  corolla  tube, 
and  a  short  style.  .Gardeners  and  florisu  had  for  centuries  been 
familiar  with  these  variations,  calling  the  flowers  from  which 
the  anthers  protruded  "  thrum-eyed  "  and  those  in  which  the 
stigma  appeared  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube  "  pin-eyed."  Darwin 
showed  by  experiment  that  the  most  perfect  degree  of  fertility, 
as  shown  by  the  greatest  number  of  seeds  and  the  healthiest 
seedlings,  was  attained  when  the  pollen  from  a  short-stamened 
flower  was  transferred  to  the  stigma  of  a  short-styled  flower, 
or  when  the  pollen  from  the  long  stamens  was  applied  to  the  long 
style.  As  in  any  given  flower  the  stamens  are  short  (or  low 
down  in  the  flower-tube)  and  the  style  long,  or  conveiiely,  it 
follows  that  to  ensure  a  high  degree  of  fertility  cross  fertilization 
must  occur,  and  this  is  effected  by  the  transfer  of  the  pollen 
from  one  flower  to  another  by  insects.  Incomplete  fertility  arises 
when  the  stigma  is  impregnated  by  the  pollen  from  the  same 
flower.  The  size  of  the  pollen-grains  and  the  texture  of  the 
stigma  are  different  in  the  two  forms  of  flower  (see  figure  under 
Primulaceae).  The  discovery  of  the  physiological  significance 
of  these  variations  in  structure,  which  had  long  been  noticed, 
was  made  by  Darwin,  and  formed  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar 
observations  and  experiments  by  himself  and  subsequent 
observers  (see  Darwin,  Diferent  Forms  of  Flowers^  &c.).  Among 
British  spedes  may  be  mentioned  the  Common  Primrose  {P. 
vulgaris);  the  cowslip  {P.  veris);  the  true  Oxlip  (P.  datior),  a 
rare  plant  only  found  in  the  eastern  counties;  and  the  common 

■  Lat.  primula;  Ital.  and  Span,  primadera;  Fr.  prinuvht,  or  in 
some  provinces  primer ole.  Strangely  enough,  the  word  was 
applied,  according  to  Dr  Prior,  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  daisy  [fidlis 
perennis),  the  pfcient  usage  being  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 


oxh'p,  the  flowers  of  which  recall  those  of  the  comnM»  primrose, 
but  are  provided  with  a  supporting  stem,  as  in  the  cowslip;  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  hybrid  between  the  cowsh'pand  the  primrose.  In 
addition  to  these  two  other  spedes  occur  in  Britain,  namely, 
P.  farinosa,  found  in  Wales,  the  north  of  England  and  southern 
Scotland,  and  P.  scoiica,  which  occurs  in  Orkney  and  Caithness. 
These  two  spedes  are  found  also  in  high  Arctic  latitudes, 
and  P.  farinosa^  or  a  very  dosdy  allied  form,  exists  in 
Fuegia. 

The  Auriada  {q.v.)  of  the  gardens  is  derived  from  P.  Aurictda, 
a  yellow-flowered  ^)edes,  a  native  of  the  Swiss  nountains.  The 
Polyantkus  iqjo.),  a  well-known  garden  race,  is  probsblY  derived 
from  a  cross  between  the  primrose  and  cowslip.  The  Himalayas 
are  rich  in  species  of  primrose,  often  very  difficult  of  determination 
or  limitation,  certain  forms  bdng  peculiar  to  particular  valleys. 
Of  these  P.  denliculata,  Stuartii,  siikinunensis,  nioalis,  ft/oribmmda, 
may  be  mentioned  as  frequently  cultivated,  as  well  as  the  lovdy 
rose-coloured  species  P,  rosea. 

The  Royal  Cowslip  (P.  imperialis)  resembles  P,  japonica,  but 
has  leaves  measuring  18  in.  long  by  5  in.  wide.  It  grows  at 
an  elevation  of  9000  ft.  in  Java,  and  has  deep  ydlow  or  orange 
flowers. 

The  primrose  is  to  be  had  in  cuUtvation  in  a  considerable  variety 
of  shades  of  colour,  ranging  from  the  palest  yellow  to  deep  crimscm 
and  blue.  As  the  varieties  do  not  reproduce  ^uite  true  from  seed,  it 
is  necessary  to  increase  special  kinds  by  division.  The  primroae  is 
at  its  best  in  heavy  soils  in  slight  shade,  and  with  plenty  of  inoiat4ire 
during  the  summer. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  winter  and  eariy  spring  deoocatlve 
planu  is  the  Chinese  primrose.  Primula  sinensis^  of  which  some 
supeib  strains  have  been  obtained.  For  ordinary  purposes  youag 
planu  are  raised  annually  from  seeds,  sown  about  the  bcgwning 
of  March,  and  anin  for  succession  in  April  and.  if  needed,  in  May. 
The  seed  should  oe  sown  in  well-drained  pots  or  pans,  in  a  compost 
of  three  parts  light  loam,  one  part  well-rotted  loif-roould,  nttd  one 
part  dean  gritty  sand,  as  it  does  not  germinate  freely  if  the  soil 
contains  stagnant  moisture,  afterwards  pladng  a  sheet  of  g^ss 
over  the  |>ans  to  prevent  evaporation  of  moisture.  When  the 
seeds  germinate,  remove  the  glass  and  place  the  pans  in  a  well- 
lighted  position  near  the  glass,  shading  them  from  the  sun  with 
thin  white  paper,  and  giving  water  modeiately  as  required.  When 
the  seedlinas  are  large  enough  to  handle,  pnck  them  out  in  nans 
or  shallow  ix>xes,  and.  as  soon  as  they  have  made  leaves  an  inch 
long,  pot  them  sinaly  in  ^-in.  pots,  using  in  the  soil  a  little  rotten 
dung.  They  dtould  then  be  placed  in  a  Tight  frame  near  the  glass 
in  an  open  situation,  facing  the  north.  When  their  pots  are  filled 
with  roots  they  dtould  be  moved  into  6-in.  or  7-in.  pots.  The  soil 
should  now  consist  of  three  parts  good  loam  broken  with  the  hand, 
one  part  rotten  dung  and  feaf-mould.  and  as  much  sand  as  will 
keep  the  whole  open.  They  dtould  be  potted  firmly,  and  kept 
in  frames  close  up  to  the  glass  till  September,  excess  in  watering 
bdng  carefully  avoided.  In  the  autumn  they  should  be  transferred 
to  a  light  house  and  placed  near  the  glass,  the  atmosphere  bdng 
kept  dry  by  the  occasional  use  of  fire-heat.  The  night  tempeiature 
should  be  iiept  about  45*.  When  the  flowering  stems  are  growing 
up,  manure  water  once  or  twice  a  week  will  be  benefidaL  The 
semi-double  varieties  are  increased  from  seeds,  but  the  fully- 
double  ones,  and  any  particular  sort,  can  only  be  increased  by 
cuttings.  Primula  taponica,  a  bold-growing  and  very  beautiful 
Japanese  plant,  is  hardy  in  sheltered  positions  in  England.  P. 
cortusoides,  var.  Steboldit  (Japan),  of  which  there  are  many  kively 
forms,  is  suitable  for  outdoor  culture  and  under  glass.  There  are 
several  small-growing  hardy  species  which  should  be  accommodated 
on  the  best  positions  on  rockeries  where  they  are  secure  from  ex- 
cessive dampness  during  winter;  excess  of  moisture  at  that  season 
is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  choice  Alpine  varieties.  They  are  propa- 
nted  by  seed  and  by  division  of  the  crowns  after  flowerimr.  P. 
Forreslit  is  a  quite  new  orange-yellow  flowered  species  from  China; 
as  is  also  P.  Bulkyi.  They  are  probably  hardy— at  least  in  favoured 
spots. 

Evening  primrose  belongs  to  the  genus  OenoHiera  (natural  order 
Onagraceae).  natives  of  temperate  North  and  ScMith  America. 
The  common  evening  primrose,  Oe.  biennis,  has  become  naturaliaed 
in  Briuin  and  elsewhere  in  Europe:  the  form  or  species  known  as 
var.  graii^i>l0fa  or  Oe.  Lamarckiana  is  a  very  showy  plant  with  larger 
flowers  than  in  the  common  form.  Other  species  known  in  gardnis 
are  Or.  missOuriensis  {macrocarpa),  6  to  I3  in.,  which  has  stout 
trailing  branches,  lance-shaped  leaves  and  large  yellow  blossoms; 
Oe.  laraxacifolia,  6  to  la  in.,  which  has  a  stout  crown  from  which 
the  trailing  branches  spring  out.  and  these  bear  very  lar^e  white 
flowers  changing  to  delicate  rose;  this  perishes  in  cold  simIs.  and 
should  therefore  be  raised  from  seed  annually.  Of  ciect  habit 
are  Oe.  speciosa,  1  to  a  ft.,  with  large  white  flowers;  Ar.  fndieosa, 
3  to  3  ft.,  with  abundant  yellow  flowers. 

The  name  of  Cape  Primrose  has  been  given  by  some  to  the  hybrid 
forms  of  Streptocarpus,  a  South  African  genus  bdonging  to  the 
natural  order  Gesneraceae. 


PRIMROSE  LEAGUE,  THE— PRIMULACEAE 


PRIKROSB  LBAOUB.  THB.  an  orguilzation  for  spreading 
CooBcrvative  principles  amongst  the  British  democracy.  The 
primrose  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  (9.9.)  > 
as  being  preferred  by  him  to  other  flowers.  On  a  card  aflued 
to  the  wreath  of  primroses  sent  by  Queen  Victoria  to  be  placed 
npoirhis  coflKn  was  written  in  Her  Majesty's  own  handwriting: 
"  Mis  favourite  flowers:  from  Osborne:  a  tribute  of  affectionate 
regard  from  Queen  Victoria."  On  the  day  of  the  unveiling  of 
Lord  Beacons&eId*s  statue  all  the  members  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  decorated  with  the  primrose. 
A  small  group  had  for  some  time  discussed  the  means  for  obtain- 
ing for  Conservative  principles  the  support  of  the  people.  Sir 
H.  D.  Wolff  therefore  said  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  "  Let 
us  found  a  primrose  league."  The  idea  was  accepted  by  several 
gentkmcn  in  the  habit  of  working  together,  and  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Carlton  Club  shortly  afterwards,  consisting  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff,  Mr  (afterwards 
Sir  John)  Gorst,  Mr  Percy  Mitford,  Colonel  Fred  Bumaby  and 
some  others,  to  whom  were  subsequently  added  Mr  Satchell 
Hopkins,  Mr  J.  B.  Stone,  Mr  Rowlands  and  some  Birmingham 
supporters  of  Colonel  Fred  Bumaby,  who  also  wished  to  return 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as  a  Conservative  member  for  that 
city.  These  gentlemen  were  of  great  service  in  remodelling  the 
original  statutes  first  drawn  up  by  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff. 
The  latter  had  for  some  years  perceived  the  influence  exercised 
in  benefit  societies  by  badges  and  titular  appellations,  and  he 
further  endeavoured  to  devise  some  quaint  phraseology  wjiich 
woukl  be  attractive  to  the  working  classes.  The  title  of  Knight 
Harbinger  was  taken  from  an  office  no  longer  existing  in  the 
Royal  Household,  and  a  regular  gradation  was  instituted  for 
the  honorific  titles  and  decorations  assigned  to  members.  This 
idea,  though  at  first  ridiculed,  has  been  greatly  developed  since 
the  foundation  of  the  order;  and  new  distinctions  and  decorations 
have  been  founded,  also  contributing  to  the  attractions  of  the 
leagoe.  The  League  was  partially  copied  from  the  or^nization 
of  the  Orange  Society  in  Ireland.  In  lieu  of  calling  the  different 
subsidiary  assodations  by  the  ordinary  term  "  Lodges,"  the  name 
was  given  of  "  Habitations,"  which  could  be  constituted  with 
thirteen  members.  These  were  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the 
paid  canvassers,  about  to  be  abolished  by  Mr  Gladstone's  Reform 
BiU.  The  principles  of  the  League  are  best  explained  in  the 
declaration  which  every  member  is  asked  to  sign:  "  I  declare 
on  my  honour  and  faith  that  I  will  devote  my  best  ability 
to  the  maintenance  of  religion,  of  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
and  of  the  imperial  ascendancy  of  the  British  Empire; 
and  that,  consistently  with  my  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of 
these  realms,  I  will  promote  with  discretion  and  fidelity  the 
above  objects,  being  those  of  the  Primrose  League."  The 
motto  was  "  Imperium  et  libertas  ";  the  seal,  three  primroses; 
and  the  badge,  a  monogram  containing  the  letters  PL,  sur- 
rounded hy  primroses.  Many  other  badges  and  various  articles 
of  jewellery  have  since  been  designed,  with  this  flower  as  an 


A  small  office  was  first  taken  on  a  second  floor  in  Essex  Street, 
Strand;  but  this  had  soon  to  be  abandoned,  as  the  dimensions 
of  the  League  rapidly  increased.  Ladies  were  generally  included 
in  the  &tt  organization  6f  the  League,  but  subsequently  a 
separate  Ladies'  Branch  and  Grand  Council  were  formed.  The 
foondcr  of  the  Ladies'  Grand  Council  was  Lady  Borthwick 
(afterwards  Lady  Glenesk),  and  the  first  meeting  of  the.  committee 
took  place  at  her  house  in  Piccadilly  on  the  2nd  of  March  1885. 
The  ladies  who  formed  the  first  committee  were:  Lady  Borth- 
wick, the  dowager-duchess  of  Marlborough  (first  lady  president), 
Lady  Wimbome,  Lady  Randolph  ChurcMU,  Lady  Charles 
Berolbrd,  the  dowager-marchioness  of  Waterford,  Julia 
oiarcliioness  of  Tweeddide,  Julia  countess  of  Jersey,  Mrs  (subse- 
quently Lady)  Hardman,  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  the  Honourable 
Lady  Campbell  (hter  Lady  Blythswood).  the  Honourable 
Blrs  Armitage,  Mrs  Bischoffsheim,  Miss  Meresia  Nevill  (the  first 
secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Council). 

When  the  League  had  become  a  success,  it  was  Joined  by  Lord 
Salisbuzy  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  were  elected  Grand 
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Masters.     Its  numbers  gradually  increased  to  a  marvellous 
extent,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  figures: — 


Year. 

Knights. 

Darocs. 

Attodates. 

TotaL 

Habita. 
tions. 

1884 

;iM 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1901 
1910 

-747 

8071 

32.645 

p!i8o 
60.795 
63.251 
75.260 
«7.235 

.11? 

23.38 » 
39.215 
42.791 
46.216 
48.796 

80,038 

57 
1914 

181,257 
476.388 
575.J35 

8oi!26i 
887.068 

Xf4 

672.606 

810,228 

910.852 

1,001,292 

1.556.639 

2,053.019 

1200 

2081 
2143 

See  an  article  in  the  Albemarle  of  January  1892,  written  by  Miss 
Meresia  NcvtU ;  and  the  Primrose  League  Manual,  published  at  the 
offices  at  Westminster.  The  latter  publication  is  interesting  as 
a  history  of  the  organisation.  (H.  D.  W.) 

PRIHUIiACBAB,  in  botany,  an  order  of  Gamopetalous 
Dicotyledons  belonging  to  the  series  Primulales  and  containing 
28  genera  with  about  350  species.  It  is  cosmopolitan  in  dis- 
tribution, but  the  majority  of  the  species  are  confined  to  the  tem- 
perate and  colder  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  many  are 
arctic  or  alpine.   Eight  genera  are  represented  in  the  British  flora. 

The  plants  are  herbs,  sometimes  annual  as  in  pimpernel 
{AnagaUis  arvensis)  (fig.  x),  but  generally  perennial  as  in  Primula, 


Fig.  I. — AnagjoUis  ofvensis  (pimpernel). 

1,  Flowering  branch.  3,  Capsule. 

2,  A  flower  cut  through  longi-  4,  Seed, 
tudinally,  showing  the  central  2,  3,  4.  Enlarged, 
placenta. 

where  the  plant  persists  by  means  of  a  sympodial  rhizome,  or 
in  Cyclamen  by  means  of  a  tuber  formed  from  the  swollen 
hypoootyl.  The  leaves  form  a  radical  rosette  as  in  Primula 
(primrose,  cowslip,  &c.),  or  there  is  a  well-developed  aerial  stem 
which  is  erect,  as  in  q>edes  of  Lynmackiaf  or  creeping,  as  in 
Lysimachia  Nummulairia  (creeping  jenny  or  money-wort). 
HoUonia  (water  violet)  is  a  floating  water  plant  with  submerged 
leaves  cut  into  fine  linear  segments.  The  leaves  are  generally 
simple,  often  with  a  toothed  margin;  their  arrangement  is 
alternate,  opposite  or  whorled,  all  three  forms  occurring  .in  one 
and  the  same  gentis  Lysimachia.  The  flowers  are  solitary  in 
the  leaf-axils  as  in  pimpernel,  money-wort,  &c.,  or  umbellcd  as 
in  primrose,  where  the  umbel  is  sessile,  and  cowslip,  where  it  is 
stalked,  or  in  racemes  or  spikes  as  in  spedes  of  Lysimachia, 
Each  flower  is  subtended  by  a  bract,  but  there  are  no  bracteoles, 
and  corresponding  with  the  absence  of  the  latter  the  two  first 
developed  sepals  .stand  right  and  left  (fig.  2). 
The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  and  regular  with 
parts  in  fives  (pentamerous)  throughout, 
though  exceptions  from  the  pentamerous 
arrangement  occur.  The  sepals  are  leafy  and 
persistent;  the  corolla  is  generally  divided  into 
a  longer  or  shorter  tube  and  a  limb  which  is 
spreading,  as  in  primrose,  or  reflexed,  as  in  ^ 
CydameH\  in  SoldatuUa  it  is  bell-shaped;  in 
Lysimachia  the  tube  is  often  very  short,  the 
petals  appearing  almost  free;  in  Qaux  the  petals  are  absent. 
The    five   stamens   spring   from    the    corolla-tube   and  are 
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opposite  to  its.  lobes;  this  anomalous  position  is  generally 
explained  by  assuming  that  an  outer  whorl  of  stamens  opposite 
the  sepals  has  disappeared,  though  sometimes  represented  by 
scales  as  in  Samdus  and  SoidancUa,  Another  explanation  is 
based  on  the  Ute  appearance  of  the  petals  in  the  floral  devebp- 
ment  and  their  origin  from  the  backs  of  the  primordia  of  the 
stamens;  it  is  then  assumed  that  three  alternating  whorls  only 
are  present,  namely,  sepals,  stamens  bearing  petal-like  dorsd 
outgrowths,  and  carpels.  The  superior  ovary — half-inferior 
in  Samdus — ^bears  a  simple  style  ending  in  a  capitate  entire 
stigma,  and  contains  a  free-central  placenta  bearing  generally 
a  large  number  of  ovules,  which  are  exceptional  in  the  group 
Gamopctalae  in  having  two  integuments.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule 
dehiscing  by  $  Sometimes  10  teeth  or  valves,  or  sometimes 
transversely  (a  pyxidium)  as  in  AnagaUis. 

Cross  pollination  is  often  favoured  by  dimorphism  of  the 
flower,  as  shown  in  species  of  Primula  (fig.  3).  The  two  forms 
have  long  and  short  styles  repectively,  the  stamens  occupying 
corresponding  positions  half-way  down  or  at  the  mouth  of  the 
coroUa-tube;  the  long-styled  flowers  have  smaller  pollen-grains, 
which  correspond  with  smaller  stigmatic  papillae  on  the  short 
styles.  ^  , 

The  order  is  divided  into  five  tribes  by  characters  based  on 
differences  in  position  of  the  ovules— which  are  generally  semi- 
anatropous  so  that  the  seed  is  peltate  with  the  hilum  in  the  centre 
on  one  side  (or  ventral),  but  sometimes,  as  in  HoUonia  and 
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(Ftan  StfMbiiiier't  I«Miie*  ^  5atail.) 

Fio.  3. — Primula  sinetuu. 
L,  Long-ttylcd  flowers.  P,  Pollen  grains,  and  N,  stig- 

K,  Short-styled  flowers.  malic  papillae  of  long-styled 

C,  Style.  form. 

5.  Anthers.  p.  »,  Ditto  of  short-rtyled  form. 

iP,N,p,n.) 

Samolus,  anatropous  with  the  hilum  basal— together  with  the 
method  of  dehiscence  of  the  capsule  and  the  relative'  position 
of  the  ovary.  The  chief  British  genera  are  Primula,  including 
P.  vulgaris,  primrose,  P.  veris,  cowslip,  P.  elaticr,  oxlip,  and  the 
small  alpine  species  P.  farinosa,  with  mealy  leaves;  Lysimackia, 
loose  strife,  including  L.  Nummtdaria,  money-wort;  AnagaUis, 
pimpernel;  and  HoUonia,  water  violet. 

PRIMULINE,  a  dye-stu£f  containing  the  thiazole  ring  system 
conjointly  with  a  benzene  ring.  Tbt  primulines  are  to  be 
considered  as  derivatives  of  dehydrothiotoluidine  (aminoben- 
aenyltoluylmercaptan),   which   is   obtained   when  para-tolui- 
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Primuline. 
dine  Is  heated  with  sulphur  for  eighteen  hours  at  180-190^  C. 
and  then  for  a  further  six  hours'  at  200-220°  C.  (P.  Jacobson, 
B«r.,  1880,  22,  p.  333;  L.  Gattermann,  ibid.  p.  1084).  Dehy- 
drothiotoluidine is  not  itself  a  dye-stuff,  but  if  the  heating  be 
carried  out  at  a  higher  temperature  in  the  presence  of  more 
sulphiir,  then  a  base  is  formed,  which  gives  primuline-yeUow 
on  sulphonation  (A.  G.  Green,  Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  z888, 
I,  p.  194).  .  Primuline-yeUow  is  a  mixture  of  sodium  salts  and 
probably  contains  in  the  molecule  at  least  three  thiaaole  rings 


in  combination.  It  is  a  substantive  cotton  dye  of  rather 
fugitive  shade,  but  can  be  diazotized  on  the  fibre  and  then 
developed  with  other  components,  so  yielding  a  scries  qi  ingrain 
colours. 

Thioflavine  T  is  obtained  by  the  methylation  of  dehydro- 
thiotoluidine with  methyl  alcohol  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric 
acid  [German  Patent  5x738  (1888)].  Thioflavine  S  resulu  from 
the  methylation  of  dehydrothiotoluidine  sulphonic  acid.  This 
sulphonic  add  on  oxidation  with  bleaching  powder  or  with  lead 
peroxide,  in  alkaline  solution  yields  cUoramine  ydltiw,  which 
dyes  cotton  a  beautiful  yellow. 

PRIMUS,  MARCUS  AmONIUS,  Roman  general,  was  bom 
at  Tolosa  in  Gaul  about  aj>.  30-35.  During  the  reign  of  Nero 
he  was  resident  in  Rome  and  a  member  of  the  senate,  from  which 
he  was  expelled  for  forgery  in  connexion  with  a  will  and  was 
banished  from  the  city.  He  was  subsequently  reinstated  by 
Galba,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  7th  legion  in  Pannonia. 
During  the  civil  war  he  was  one  of  Vespasian's  strongest  sup- 
porters. Advancing  into  Italy,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the.  Vitellians  at  Bedriacum  (or  Betriacum)  in  October  69, 
and  on  the  same  day  stormed  and  set  fire  to  Cremona.  He  then 
crossed  the  Apennines,  and  made  his  way  to  Rome,. into  which 
he  forced  an  entrance  after  considerable  opposition.  Vitellius 
was  seized  and  put  to  death.  For  a  few  days  Primus  was 
virtually  ruler  of  Rome,  and  the  senate  bestowed  upon  him  the 
rank  and  insignia  of  a  consul.  But  pn  the  arrival  of  Lidnius 
Mudanus  he  was  not  only  obliged  to  surrender  his  authority, 
but  was  treated  with  such  ignominy  that  he  left  Rome.  Primus 
must  have  been  alive  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  since  four 
epigrams  of  Martial  are  addressed  to  him«  Tadtus  describes 
him  as  brave  in  action,  ready  of  speech,  dever  at  bringing  others 
into  odium,  powerful  in  times  of  dvil  war  and  rebellion,  greedy, 
extravagant,  in  peace  a  bad  citizen,  in  war  an  ally  not  to  be 
despised. 

See  Tacitur,  Histories,  it.,  ili..  iv.;  Dio  Cassius  Ixv.  9-2 1. 

PRINA,  GIUSEPPE  (1768-1814),  Itah'an  sUlesman.  He 
gave  eariy  proofs  of  rare  talent,  and  after  studying  at  the 
university  of  Pavia  he  passed  as  doctor  of  law  in  1789.  He  was 
a  firm  adherent  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  when  Eugene 
Beauharnais  became  viceroy  of  Italy,  was  appointed  minister 
of  finance.  Genial  in  private  life,  he  was  harsh  and  unyielding 
in  his  official  capadty;  and  his  singular  skill  in  devising  fresh 
taxes  to  meet  the  enormous  demands  of  Niipoleon*s  government 
made  him  the  best -hated  man  in  Lombardy,  the  more  so  that, 
being  a  Piedmontese,  he  was  regarded  as  a  foreigner.  The  news 
of  the  emperor's  forced  abdication  on  the  nth  of  April  18x4 
reached  Milan  on  the  i6th,  and  roused  hopes  of  independence^ 
The  senate  assembled  on  the  X9th  and  Prina's  party  moved  that 
delegates  should  be  despatched  to  Vienna  to  request  that  Eugene 
Beauharxiais  should  be  raised  to  the  throne  of  a  free  Italian 
kingdom.  In  spite  of  precautions  this  fact  became  public  and 
provoked  the  formidable  pot  styled  "  The  battle  of  the  um- 
brellas" that  broke  out  the  next  day.  A  furious  mob  burst 
into  the  senate,  pillaged  its  halls  and  sought  everywhere  for  the 
execrated  Prina.  Not  finding  him  there,  the  rioters  rushed  to 
his  house,  which  they  wrecked,  and  seiring  the  doomed  minister, 
who  was  discovered  in  a  remote  chamber  donning  a  disguise,  dur- 
ing four  hours  dragged  him  about  the  town,  until  wounded, 
mutilated,  almost  torn  to  pieces,  he  received  his  death-blow. 
The  mob  then  insulted  his  miserable  remains,  stuffing  stamped- 
paper  into  his  mouth.  These  horrors  were  enacted  by  day,  in 
a  thoroughfare  crowded  with  "  respectable  "  dtizens  shdtmd 
from  the  rain  by  umbrellas.  The  authorities  were  passive^  and 
although  some  courageous  persons  actually  rescued  the  victim 
at  an  early  stage  and  concealed  him  in  a  friendly  house,  the  blood- 
thirsty mob  soon  discovered  his  refuge  and  were  about  to  force 
an  entrance,  when  the  dying  man  suhrendered  to  save  his 
deliverer's  property.  The  riots  directly  contributed  to  the 
re-establishment  of  Austrian  rule  in  Milan. 

See  M.  Fabi.  MUano  ed  U  ministro  Pnna  (Novara.  i860);  F. 
Lenunl,  La  JUslaurasione  austriaca  a  UHamo  nd  1814  (Bologna. 
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1909):  Ugo  F08C0I0,  AkutuparoU  inlonto  aUafint  id  refito  iT Italia, 
The  stofy  of  (he  murder  of  Prina  forms  the  subject  of  a  play  by 
Gk  Rovcctai  entitled  Prindpio  di  seceto. 

PRUCB  (Lat.  pHnctps,  from  primus  capio,  "  I  am  the  fint  to 
take  ";  ItaL  principtf  Fr.  prince),  a  title  implying  either  political 
power  or  social  rank.  The  Latin  word  princeps  originally 
signified  "  the  first  "  either  in  pUce  or  action  (cf .  Ger.  Piira; 
O.H.G.  /dristtf-EAgliah  **  first ").  As  an  honorary  title  it  was 
applied  in  the  Roman  republic  to  the  princeps  senatus,  ue.  the 
senator  who  stood  first  on  the  censor's  list,  and  the  princeps 
juwentaOis,  t>.  the  first  on  the  roll  of  the  equestrian  order.  The 
assumption  of  the  style  of  princeps  senatus  by  Augustus  {q.v.) 
first  associated  the  word  with  the  idea  of  sovereignty  and 
dominion,  but  throughout  the  period  of  the  empire  it  is  still  used 
as  a  title  of  certain  civil  or  military  officials  {e.g.  princeps  officii, 
for  the  chief  official  of  a  provincial  governor,  in  the  Theodosian 
code,  kg.  I.,  De  offic.  red.  prn.  L  7;  princeps  miliiiae,  i.e.  the 
commander  of  a  cohort  or  legion) ;  while  in  the  middle  ages  the 
term  is  still  applied  vaguely  in  charters  to  the  magnates  of 
the  state  or  the  high  officials  of  the  palace,  principes  being 
treated  as  the  equivalent  of  proceres,  optimaUs  or  seniores.  Yet 
the  idea  of  sovereignty  as  implied  in  the  word  princeps,  used  as 
a  titk  rather  than  as  a  designation,  survived  strongly.  In  the 
Visjgothic  and  Lombard  cx>des  princeps  is  the  equivalent  of 
rex  or  imperator;  and  when,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom  by  the  Franks,  Arichis  II.  (d.  787)  of  Beneventum 
wished  to  assert  his  independent  sovereignty,  he  had  himself 
anointed  and  crowned,  and  exchanged  his  style  of  duke  for  that 
of  prince. 

From  Italy  the  use  of  the  title  spread — first,  with  the  Crusaders, 
to  the  Holy  Land,  where  Bohemund,  son  of  Tancred,  took  the 
style  of  prince  of  Antioch;  next,  with  the  Latin  conquerors,  into 
the  East  Roman  Empire,  where  in  1205  William  de  Champlette, 
a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Champagne,  founded  the  principality 
of  Achaea  and  the  Morea.  This  example  was  followed  by  lesser 
OAgnatcs,  who  styled  themselves  loosely,  or  were  so  styled  by 
the  chroniders,  "  princes,"  even  though  they  had  little  claim 
to  independent  sovereignty.  From  the  East  the 
fashion  was  carried  back  to  France;  but  there  the 
erection  of  certain  fiefs  into  "  principalities,"  which  became 
common  in  the  15th  and  i6lh  centuries,  certainly  implied  no 
cooccaslon  of  independent  sovereignty,  and  the  title  of "  prince  " 
thus  bestowed  ranked  below  that  of  "  duke,"  being  sometimes 
borne  by  cadet  branches  of  ducal  houses,  e.g.  the  princes  of  L£on 
and  of  Soubise,  cadets  of  the  house  of  Rohan.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  title  of  "  prince  "  was  borne  from  the  time  of  Charles 
VII.  or  Loub  XI.  by  the  sons  of  the  royal  house,  so<alled  "  princes 
of  the  blood  "  (princes  du  sang),  who  took  precedence  in  due 
order  after  the  king.  To  these  were  added,  from  the  time  of 
Loois  XIV.,  the  princes  UgjUimis,  recognized  bastards  of  the 
sovereign,  who  ranked  next  after  the  princes  of  the  blood.  Thus, 
e.g.  the  princes  of  Cond6,  Conti  and  Lamballeowed  their  exalted 
precedence,  not  to  their  principalities,  but  to  their  royal  descent. 
In  Germany,  Austria  and  other  countries  formerly  embraced 
in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  title  of "  prince  "  has  had  a  some- 
^j^^^  what  different  history.  During  the  first  period  of 
^^^"  the  empire,  the  "  princes  "  were  the  whole  body  of 
the  opHmaUs  who  took  rank  next  to  the  emperor.  In  the  xith 
century,  with  the  growth  of  feudalism,  all  feudatories  holding 
in  chief  of  the  Crown  ranked  as  "  princes,"  from  dukes  to  simple 
counts,  together  with  archbishops,  bishops  and  the  abbots  of 
monasteries  held  directly  of  the  emperor.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  12th  century,  however,  the  order  of  princes  {PUrstenstand) 
was  narrowed  to  the  more  important  spiritual  and  temporal 
feudatories  who  had  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  diet  of  the  empire 
in  the  "  coDege  of  princes  "  {PUrsttnbank)  Finally,  in  the 
13th  century,  seven  of  the  most  powerful  of  these  separated 
themselves  into  a  college  which  obtained  the  sole  right  of  electing 
the  emperor.  These  were  called  "  prince  electors  "  (KurfUrsten), 
und  formed  the  highest  rank  of  the  German  princes  (see  Electok). 
The  formal  designation  of  "  prince "  (PitrsO  was,  however, 
extremely  rare  in  Germany  in  the  middle  ages.    Examples  are 


the  princes  of  Mecklenburg  (Prilislav  I.,  prince  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  in  1 170)  and  ROgen,  the  latter  title  now  belonging 
to  the  kings  of  Prussia.  In  the  17th  century  some  half -dozen 
more  principalities  were  created,  of  which  that  of  Schwarzburg- 
Sondershauscn  (1697)  survives  as  a  sovereign  house.  The  i8th 
century  increased  their  number,  and  of  the  princely  houses  of  this 
period  those  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  (17x0),  Waldeck  (1712) 
and  Reuss,  elder  branch  (1778),  have  preserved  their  sovereignty. 
Of  the  other  sovereign  "  princes  "  in  Germany,  Reuss,  cadet 
branch,  obtained  the  title  in  x8o6,  Schaumburg-Lippe  in  1807. 
Outside  the  German  Empire  the  prince  of  Liechtenstein,  whose 
title  dates  from  1608,  still  remains  sovereign. 

Thus,  in  Genhany,  with  the  decay  of  the  empire  the  title 
"prince"  received  a  sovereign  coimotation,  though  it  ranks, 
as  in  France,  below  that  of  "  duke."  There  are,  however,  in 
the  countries  formerly  embraced  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
other  classes  of  "  princes."  Some  of  these  inherit  titles,  sovereign 
under  the  old  empire,  but  "  mediatized  "  during  the  years  of 
its  collapse  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  e.g.  Thum  and 
Taxis  (169s),  Hohenlohe  (1764))  Leiningen  (1779);  others 
received  the  title  of  "  prince  "  immediately  before  or  after  the 
end  of  the  empire  as  "compensation"  for  ceded  territories, 
e.g.  Mettenuch-Winneburg  (1803).  Besides  these  mediatized 
princes,  who  transmit  their  titles  and  their  privilege  of'"  royal  " 
blood  to  all  their  legitimate  descendants,  there  are  also  in  Austria 
and  Germany  "  princes,"  created  by  the  various  German 
sovereigns,  and  some  dating  from  the  period  of  the  old  empire, 
who  take  a  lower  rank,  as  not  being  "  princes  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  "  nor  entitled  to  any  ro^al  privileges.  Some  of  these 
titles  have  been  bestowed  to  give  a  recognized  rank  to  the 
morganatic  wives  and  children  of  royal  princes,  e.g.,  the  princes 
of  Battenberg,  or  the  title  of  "  princess  "  of  Hohenberg  borne  by 
the  consort  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  d'Este;  others 
as  a  reward  for  distinguished  service,  e.g.  Hardenberg,  BlQcher, 
Bismarck.  In  this  latter  case  the  rule  of  primogeniture  has 
been  usual,  the  younger  sons  taking  the  title  of  "  count  "  (Graf). 
These  non-royal  princes  are  ranked  in  the  Almanack  de  Ceika 
with  British  and  French  dukes  and  Italian  princes.  All  these 
various  classes  of  princes  are  styled  PUrsi  and  have  the  predicate 
"  Serene  Highness  "  (Dwrcklaucki).  The  word  Pring,  actually 
synonymous  with  Pilrst,  is  reserved  as  the  title  of  the  non-reigning 
memt«rs  of  sovereign  houses  and,  with  certain  exceptions  (e.g. 
Bavaria),  for  the  cadets  of  mediatized  ducal  and  princely  families. 
The  heir  to  a  throne  is  "  crown  prince  "  (Kronprinz), "  hereditary 
grand  duke  "  (Erbgrosshenog)  or  "  hereditary  prince  "  (Erbprins). 
The  heir  to  the  crown  of  Prussia,  when  not  the  son  of  the  monarch 
has  the  title  of  "  prince  of  Prussia  "  (Prim  von  Preussen)} 

In  Italy  the  title  "  prince  "  (principe)  is  also  of  very  unequal 
value.  In  Naples,  following  the  precedent  set  by  Arichis  II., 
"  much  affecting  the  glory  of  a  greater  name  than  ^^^ 
duke,"  it  ranked  above  that  of  duke.  In  other  parts  ^^* 
of  Italy  the  heads  of  great  families  sometimes  bear  the  title 
of  "  prince,"  e.g.  Prince  Corsini,  duke  of  Casigliano;  sometimes 
that  of "  duke,"  e.g.  the  Caetani,  princes  of  Teano,  whose  chief  is 
styled  "  duke  of  Sermoneta,"  the  title  of  "  prince  of  Teano  "  being 
borne  by  his  eldest  son.  The  title  of "  prince  of  Naples  "  is  attached 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Italy.  The  excessive  multipli- 
cation of  the  title  has  tended  to  deprive  it  of  much  social  value  in 
itself,  and  under  the  democratic  constitution  of  Italy  it  confers 
neither  power  nor  precedence. 

"  Prince  "  is  also  the  translation  of  the  Russian  title  knyat, 
though  vdiky  knyoM,  the  style  of  the  Imperial  princes,  is.  rendered 
"grand  duke."     Some  of  the  Russian,  or  Polish-       p^gaig, 
Russian,  princely  families  are  of  great  importance — 
e.gAhit  Czartoryskis,the  Swiatopolk-Czetwertynskis,or  the  Russian 

■  FQrst  may  or  may  not  be  a  sovereign  or  territorial  title,  but  it 
is  only  borne  by  the  head  of  the  family,  e.g.  Heinrich  XIV.,  regie- 
render  FUrst  (reigning  prince)  von  Reuss  or  FUrst  Bismarck.  Print 
always  implies  cadetdip,  e.g.  Prina  Heinrich  XLV.  Reuss.  The 
title  Prins  von  Preussen,  therefore,  excludes  any  klea  of  territorial 
sovereignty,  whereas  the  correct  German  rendenqg  of  that  of  prince 
of  Wales,  which  originally  at  least  implied  such  sovereignty,  would 
be  FUrst  von  Wales, 
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branch  of  the  Lubomirskis.  But,  in  general,  though  the  title 
"  prince  "  implies  descent  from  one  or  other  of  the  ruling 
dynasties  of  Russia,  it  is  in  itself  of  little  account,  being  exceed- 
ingly common  owing  to  its  being  borne  by  every  member  of 
the  family.  The  predicate  of  "  Serene  Highness,"  though  borne 
by  certain  magnates  who  were  princes  before  they  became 
Russians — as  in  the  case  of  the  families  mentioned  above — is 
not  attached  to  the  Russian  title  of  "prince."  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  i»  conferred  with  the  title  by  imperial-  warrant  {e.g, 
laeven,  1826). 

The  title  of  "  prince  "  is  also  borne  by  the  descendants  of  those 
Greek  Phanariot  families  (see  PHANAsiors),  e.g.  Mavrocordato, 
y.  ^^  Ypsilantl,  Soutso,  who  formerly  supplied  hospodara 
"'*^'  to  the  Turkish  principalities  on  the  Danube.  In 
the  Ottoman  Empire  the  rulers  appointed  to  the  quasi-inde- 
pendent Christian  commimities  subject  to  it  have  usually  been 
designated  "  prince,  "  and  the  title  has  thus  come  to  signify  in 
connexion  with  the  Eastern  Question  a  sovereignty  more  or  less 
subordinate.  As  such  it  was  rejected  on  behalf  of  the  Bavarian 
prince  Otho,  when  he  accepted  the  throne  of  Greece,  in  favour 
of  that  of  "  king. "  On  the  other  hand,  the  substitution,  in 
1852,  in  Montenegro  of  the  title  of  "  prince  and  lord  "  {knyas  i 
gosfodttr)  for  the  ancient  title  of  tladika  (archbishop)  certainly 
■y  implied  no  such  subordination.     The  only  other 

instance  in  Europe  of  "prince"  as  a  completely 
sovereign  title  is  that  of  the  prince  of  Monaco,  the  formal  style 
having  been  adopted  by  the  Grimaldi  lords  in  1641. 

In  Great  Britain  "  prince  "  and  "  princess "  as  titles  are 
confined  to  members  of  the  royal  family,  though  non-royal  dukes 
^ are  so  described  in  their  formal  style  (see  Duxe). 

Nor  is  this  use  of  great  antiquity;  the  custom  of 

giving  the  courtesy  title  of  "  prince  "  to  all  male 
descendants  of  the  sovereign  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
being  of  modem  growth  and  quite  foreign  to  English  traditions. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  that  the  king's  sons  began 
to  be  styled  "  princes  "*,  and  as  late  as  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
the  daughters  of  the  duke  of  York,  both  of  whom  became  queens 
regnant,  were  called  simply  the  Lady  Mary  and  the  Lady  Anne. 
The  title  of  "  princess  toyvl^  '*  bestowed  on  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  sovereign  was  borrowed  by  King  George  IL  from  Prussia. 
Until  recent  years  the  title  "  prince  "  was  never  conferred  on 
anybody  except  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Crown,  and  his  princi- 
pality is  a  peerage.  Since  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  eldest 
sons  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  En^nd  have  always  been  dukes 
of  Cornwall  by  birth,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  princes  of 
Wales  by  treation.  Before  that  Edward  I.  had  conferred  the 
principality  on  his  eldest  son,  afterwards  Edward  II.,  who  was 
summoned  to  and  sat  in  parliament  as  prince  of  Wales.  But 
^^  Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  the  original  grantee 
522;       ^'  ^^^  principality  as  well  as  of  the  dukedom,  under 

the  special  limitations  which  have  continued  in 
force  to  the  present  day.  The  entail  of  the  former  was  "  to 
him  and  his  heirs  the  kings  of  England  "  and  of  the  latter  "  to 
him  and  his  heirs  the  first -begotten  sons  of  the  kings  of  England.  " 
Hence  when  a  prince  of  Wales  and  duke  of  Cornwall  succeeds 
to  the  throne  the  principality  in  all  cases  merges  at  once  in  the 
Crown,  and  can  have  no  separate  existence  again  except  under 
a  fresh  creation,  while  the  dukedom,  if  he  has  a  son,  descends 
immediately  to  him,  or  remains  in  abeyance  until  he  has  a  son 
if  one  is  not  already  bom.  If,  liowever,  a  prince  of  Wales  and 
duke  of  Cornwall  should  die  in  the  lifetime  of  the  sovereign, 
leaving  a  son  and  heir,  both  dignities  are  extinguished,  becaxise 
his  son,  although  he  is  his  heir,  is  neither  a  king  of  England 
nor  the  first-be^tten  son  of  a  king  of  England.  But,  if  instead 
of  a  son  he  should  leave  a  brother  his  heir,  then— as  was 
decided  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  on  the  death  of  Henry,  prince 
of  Wales,  whose  heir  was  his  brother  Charles,  duke  of  York— 
the  dukedom  of  Cornwall  would  pass  to  him  as  the  first-begotten 
son  of  the  king  of  England  then  alive,  the  prindpality  of  Wales 
alone  becoming  merged  in  the  Crown.  It  has  thus  occasionally 
happened  that  the  dukes  of  Cornwall  have  not  been  princes  of 
Wales,  as  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  VI.,  and  that  the  princes 


of  Wales  have  not  been  dukes  of  Cornwall,  as  Richard  II.  and 
George  III. 

But  even  now  the  cadet$  of  the  reigning  family  can  only  by 
royal  intervention  legally  be  saved  from  merging,  as  of  old,  in 
the  general  imtitled  mass  of  the  people.  The  children  of  the 
sovereign  other  than  his  eldest  son,  tbough  by  courtesy 
"princes"  and  "princesses,"  need  a  royal  warrant  to  raise 
them  de  jure  above  the  common  herd;  and  even  then,  though 
they  be  dubbed  "  Royal  Highness  "  in  their  cradles,  they  remain 
"commoners"  till  raised  to  the  peerage.  In  1905  King 
Edward  VII.  established  what  appears  to  be  a  new  precedent, 
by  cpnferring  the  titles  of  ''princess"  and  "highness"  upon  the 
daughters  of  the  princess  Louise,  •  duchess  of  Fife,  created 
"  princess  royal. " 

This  use  of  the  ^vord  "  prince  "—which  has  in  England  so  lofty 
a  connotation — ^to  translate  foreign  titles  of  such  varying  impor- 
tance and  significance  naturally  leads  to  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
in  the  public  mind.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  English  society  to 
see,  e.g.  a  Russian  prince,  who  may  be  only  the  cadet  of  a  family 
not  included  in  the  Almanack  de  C^/Aa,  given  precedence  as  sxicfa 
over  the  untitled  members  of  a  great  English  ducal  family, 
and  treated  with  some  of  that  exaggerated  deference  paid  to 
"  royalty.  "  On  the  other  hand,  the  insular  complacency  of 
many  Englishmen  is  apt  to  regard  aU  German  princes  with  a 
certain  contempt,  whereas  the  title  is  in  Germany  sometimes 
associated  with  sovereign  power,  sometimes  with  vast  tcfritorial 
possessions,  and  always  with  hi^  social  position. 

See,  Du  Cange,  Clossarium,  s.9.  *'  Princeps,*'  cd.  G.  A.  L.  Henadial 
(Niort.  1883):  John  Selden.  Tiiies  of  Umumr  (London.  1672): 
Almanack  de  Cotha  (1906) ;  H.  Schulxe,  Die  Hausgesetze  der  regit- 
renden  deuUcken  FUrstenkSuser  (t  vols..  Jena,  1862-1883);  H. 
Rehm.  Modemes  FUrstenreckt  (Munich,  1904).  (W.  A.  P.) 

PRINCB  EDWARD  ISLAND,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  lies  between  45"  58'  and  47**  1*  N.  and  62"  and  64* 
27'  W.  The  underiying  geological  formation  is  Permian,  though 
outliers  of  Triassic  rock  occur.  The  coal  seams  supposed  to 
underlie  the  Permian  formation  are  apparently  too  deep  down 
to  be  of  practical  value.  The  rocks  consist  of  soft  red  micaceous 
sandstone  and  shales,  with  interstratified  but  irregular  beds  of 
brownish-red  conglomerates  containing  pebbles  of  while  quarta 
and  other  rocks.  There  are  also  beds  of  hard  dark-red  sandstone 
with  the  shales.  Bands  of  moderately  hard  reddish-brown 
conglomerate,  the  pebbles  being  of  red  shale  and  containing 
white  caldte,  are  seen  at  many  points;  and  then  greenish-grey 
irregular  patches  occur  in  the  red  beds,  due  to  the  bleaching  out 
of  the  red  colours  by  the  action  of  the  organic  matter  of  plants. 
Fossil  plants  are  abundant  at  many  places.  Beds  of  peat,  dunes 
of  drifted  sand,  alluvial  clays  and  mussel  mud  occur  in  and 
near  the  creeks  and  bays. 

Pkysical  Features. — ^The  island  lies  in  a  great  semi-circular 
bay  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  which  extends  from  Point 
Miscou  in  New  Brunswick  to  Cape  North  in  Cape  Breton.  From 
the  mainland  it  is  separated  by  Northumberland  Strait,  which 
varies  from  9  to  30  miles  in  width.  It  is  extremely  iircgular  in 
shape,  and  deep  inlets  and  tidal  streams  ahnost  divide  it  into 
three  approximately  equal  parts;  from  the  head  of  HHbbonMigh 
river  on  the  south  to  Savage  Harbour  on  the  north  is  only  one 
and  a  half  miles,  while  at  high  tide  the  distance  between  the 
heads  of  the  streams  which  fall  into  Bedeque  and  Richmond 
Bays  is  even  less.  North  of  Summerside  the  land  nowhere  rises 
more  than  175  ft.  above  sea-level;  but  between  Summerside  and 
Chariottetown,  especially  near  north  Wiltshire,  is  a  ridge  of  hilb, 
running  from  north  to  south  and  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly 
500  ft.  From  Chariottetown  eastwards  the  land  is  low  and 
level.  The  north  shore,  fadng  the  gulf,  is  a  long  series  of  beaches 
of  fine  sand,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  in  summer.  On  the  south, 
low  cliffs  of  crumbling  red  sandstone  face  the  strait.  The  climate 
is  healthy,  and  though  bracing,  milder  than  that  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mainUnd.  Fogs  are  much  less  common  than  in  either  New 
Bmnswick  or  Nova  Scotia. 

Area  and  Population.^Tht  greatest  length  of  the  island  ii 
145  m.,  its  greatest  breadth  34  m.,  its  total  area  S184  sq.  n. 
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Tke  population  in  1901  was  103,259,  having  sunk  from  109,078 
ia  189X.  It  is  thus  much  the  most  densely  populated  province 
in  Canada,  there  being  nearly  fifty-two  penons  to  the  sq.  m. 
Though  very  laige  families  axe  not  so  common  as  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  the  agricultural  character  of  the  population  makes 
the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  family  greater  (5-51)  than  in 
any  other  province.  As  in  all  the  maritime  provinces,  there 
is  a  steady  immigration  to  the  Canadian  West  and  to  the  United 
Sutes.  The  population  is  mainly  of  British  descent,  but  aiao 
comprises  descendants  of  the  French.  Acadians  and  of  the 
American  loyalists.  About  aoo  Indians  of  the  Mic-Mac  tribe 
remain,  and  have  sUghtly  increased  in  numbers  since  1891.  In 
1901  the  origin  of  the  people  was:  Scots,  4Xi753;  English,  24,043; 
Irish,  31,993;  French,  13,867;  all  other  nationalities,  1604.  llie 
principal  reUgious  denominations,  and  the  number  of  their 
adherents  were  as  follows:  Church  of  Rome,  45,796;  Presby- 
terians, 30,750;  Methodists,  r3,402;  Anglican,  5976;  Baptists, 
5905.  The  Irish  and  French  are  almost  entirely  Roman  Catholic, 
the  Scots  about  two-thirds  Presbyterian  and  one  third  Roman 
Catholic  Jurisdiction  over  the  Catholics  is  held  by  the  bishop 
of  Charlottetown,  and  over  the  Anglicans  by  the  bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  Presbyterians  form  part  of  the  synod  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces. 

AdmimsttaiUm,  tfc. — Five  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  four  senators  are  sent  to  the  federal  legislature.  At  its 
entry  into  federation  in  1873,  the  number  of  memben-was  six, 
and  the  reduction  to  five  in  1901  was  bitterly  denounwd.  The 
local  government  now  consists  of  a  lieutenant-governor  and  of 
a  legislative  assembly.  This  conducts  not  only  the  general 
affairs  of  the  province,  but  most  of  those  of  the  towns  and  villages; 
legal  provision  has,  however,  been  made  for  the  establishment  of 
a  municipal  system,  and  Charlottetown  and  Summerside  are 
incorporated  municipalities,  though  with  powers  df  self-govern- 
ment much  more  limited  than  those  of  any  other  incorporated 
Canadisn  towns.  The  provincial  revenues,  which  tend  to  prove 
inadequate,  are  largely  made  up  of  the  subsidy  paid  by  the  federal 
government,  though  there  are  numerous  taxes,  which  bear 
heavily  on  the  small  industrial  population.  But  for  the  increase 
in  1907  of  the  federal  subsidy,  financial  exigencies  might  have 
forced  the  adoption  of  direct  taxation,  in  spite  of  its  unpopularity 
among  the  farmers. 

B^KcaiUn. — Primary  education  in  the  province  has  been  given 
free  since  1852.  Since  1877  it  has  been  under  the  control  of  a 
minister  of  education  with  a  seat  in  the  provincial  cabinet. 
At  Charlottetown  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  College,  rtidly  a  rather 
advanced  secondary  school,  with  which  is  affiliated  the  Normal 
School.  St  Dunstan's  College,  another  advanced  high  school 
in  Charlottetown,  is  under  Roman  Catholic  controL  Advanced 
uiiversity  education  is  not  given  in  the  province.  Attendance 
at  the  primary  schools  is  by  law  compulsory,  but  the  exigencies 
of  a  farming  population  uid  the  lack  of  adequate  means  of 
enforcement  render  the  law  inoperative.  The  salaries  of  the 
teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  low,  and  the  school  buildings  cheerless 
and  in-maintained. 

iffrwuftiifir.— The  soO,  an  open  sandy  loam,  deep  red  in 
cokmr,  which  was  slightly  exhausted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  by  repeated  crops  of  cereals,  has  been  renewed  by  the 
appGcation  of  mussel  mud  dredged  from  the  bays  and  tidal 
streams.  AH  the  staple  crops  are  grown— especially  oaU, 
poutocs  and  turnips.  Wheat  is  raised  only  for  local  consump- 
tMO.  Cattle  and  hogs  flourish.  In  the  last  years  of  the  19th 
century  the  introduction  of  co*operation  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese.  The  first  cheese  factory 
was  opened  m  1892,  and  the  first  creamery  ini894.  Ofoveri5,ooo 
farmers  aB,  save  about  900,  own  their  own  farms,  and  ase  in 
nesriy  aU  cases  well-to-do.  Large  quantities  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food,  amounting  to  about  one-half  of  the  total  product, 
are  aqyvted,  chiefly  to  Cape  Breton,  Newfoundland,  and  the 
New  En^and  states.  Fruit  is  raised  less  extensively  than  in 
Nova  Scotia,  but  enough  is  grown  to  supply  the  local  market, 
and  apples  id  good  quality  are  exported. 

Fuiers^f .— Thou^  smaller  in  value  than  tlio«e  of  any  other 


sea-board  province,  the  fisheries  of  Prince  Edward  Island  are, 
in  proportion  to  the  total  population,  extremely  productive. 
Of  the  catch  of  about  £300,000,  lobsters,  most  of  which  are 
canned,  are  worth  about  £90,000,  and  oysters  £20,000,  in  the  latter 
case  about  half  the  total  value  of  the  catch  of  the  Dominion, 
which  is  compelled  to  import  hugely  from  the  United  States. 
There  are  signs  of  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  the  oyster  beds, 
but  no  adequate  remedy  or  new  source  of  supply  has  been  found. 
Herring,  cod,  mackerel  and  smelts  are  also  caught  in  large 
quantities  in  the  coast  waters. 

Other  Industries. — About  one-third  of  the  province  is  covered 
with  birch,  beech,  maple,  pine,  spruce,  cedar  and  other  woods, 
but  though  a  little  lumber  is  exported,  the  industry  is  declining. 
The  building  of  wooden  ships,  a  flourishing  trade  till  about  1886, 
is  now  almost  extinct.  The  packing  of  pork  and  of  lobsters  is 
actively  pursued  near  Charlottetown,  and  small  factories  have 
been  established  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  tobacco, 
condensed  milk,  &c.,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  manufactured 
goods  used  are  imported  from  the  other  provinces. 

Communicati4ms.^rThe  Prince  Edward  Island  branch  of  the 
Intercolonial  railway,  owned  and  worked  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, r\ms  from  Souris  in  the  east  to  Tlgnish  in  the  north-west, 
with  branches  to  Georgetown,  Murray  Harbour,  Charlottetown 
and  Cape  Traverse.  Good  wagon  roads  intersect  each  other 
everywhere,  and  nearly  all  the  villages  and  country  districts 
are  connected  by  telephone.  During  spring,  summer  and  autumn 
Charlottetown  has  daily  communication  with  Pictou  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  Shediac  in  New  Brunswick,  and  a  frequent  service 
to  other  ports  in  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland  and  Massachusetts. 
The  harbour  of  Charlottetown  and  the  Northumberland  Straits 
are  closed  by  ice  from,  about  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
beginning  of  April,  after  which  there  is  a  service  by  specially 
constructed  ice-breaking  boaU  between  Georgetown  and  Pictou. 
The  ice  is  often  too  thick  to  make  a  regular  service  possible,  and 
the  island  has  long  agitated  for  federal  construction  of  a  railway 
tunnel  between  Cape  Traverse  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  the 
neighbouring  shore  of  New  Brunswick,  9  m.  distant. 

Hirtory.— Jacques  Cartier  sighted  Prince  Edward  Island  on 
his  first  voyage  m  June  1 534,  but  mistook  it  for  part  of  the  main- 
land. Succeeding  voyagers  discovered  his  mistake,  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  r6th  century  it  was  called  Isle  St  Jean,  which 
name  it  retained  till  r798,  when  it  was  given  its  present  name 
out  of  compliment  to  the  duke  of  Kent,  at  that  time  commanding 
the  British  forces  in  North  America.  In  1603  Champlain  took 
possession  of  it  for  France,  and  in  r663  it  was  granted  by  the 
company  of  New  France  to  Captain  Doublet,  an  officer  in  the 
navy  whose  failure  to  make  permanent  settlements  soon  brought 
about  the  loss  of  hb  grant.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
island  until  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  when  the  French  made 
efforts  to  colonize  it.  Ini7i9  it  was  granted,  en /rant  aileu  noble, 
to  the  count  of  St  Pierre,  who  tried  to  establish  fisheries  and  a 
trading  company.  He  spent  large  sums  on  his  enterprise,  but 
the  scheme  proved  unsuccessful  and  his  grant  was  revoked. 
In  1758,  soon  after  the  capture  of  Louisbourg,  Isle  St  Jean  was 
occupied  by  a  British  force  under  Lord  Rollo  (see  Annual 
Register,  1758).  Its  population  at  this  time  numbered  about 
4000,  under  a  military  governor  with  his  headquarters  at  Port 
la  Joie  (Charlottetown).  After  iu  final  cession  to  Great  Britain 
in  r763  it  was  placed  tmder  the  administration  of  Nova  Scotia, 
but  later  was  made  a  separate  government,  its  first  parliament 
meeting  in  1773. 

In  I764>X765  it  was  surveyed,  and  most  ot  the  present  names 
given;  in  1767  it  was  divided  into  townships  of  about  20,000 
acres  each,  grants  of  which  were  made  to  individuals  with  daims 
on  the  government.  They  were  to  pay  a  small  sum  as  quit 
renU,  and  the  conditions  imposed  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  churches  and  wharves  and  bona-fide  settlement.  On  these 
terms  practically  the  whole  island  was  granted  away  in  a  single 
day.  The  grantees  were  in  most  cases  mere  speculators,  and 
the  lands  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  large  number  of  non-residents. 
A  continual  agitation  against  the  al»entees  was  kept  up  by  the 
settlers,  who  rapidly  increased  in  numbers.    During  the  early 
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19th  century  many  Scottish  immigrants  settled  in  the  island.  A 
commission  appointed  in  i860  advised  the  compulsory  purchase 
of  the  lands,  and  their  sale  in  smaller  holdings  to  genuine  settlers, 
but  a  bill  passed  with  this  intent  was  disallowed  by  the  imperial 
authorities. 

In  1864  a  conference  to  consider  the  question  of  maritime 
union  met  at  Charlottetown.  The  visit  oif  delegates  from  Canada 
widened  it  into  a  general  conference  on  federation,  from  which 
sprang  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Prince  Edward  Island's  local 
patriotism  forced  its  representatives  to  withdraw  from  the  later 
conferences,  but  the  abrogation  in  1866  by  the  United  States 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854,  financial  difficulties  connected 
with  the  building  of  an  island  railway,  and  the  offer  of  better 
terms  by  the  Dominion  government,  brought  it  into  federation 
in  1873.  A  bill  on  the  lines  of  that  formerly  disallowed  was  soon 
afterwards  passed,  and  the  land  difficulty  was  finally  settled. 
Since  then  the  main  political  issues  have  been  the  quarrel  with 
the  federal  government  over  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  and 
the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic,  which  has  been  prohibited  but 
by  no  means  suppr^sed. 

Authorities.— Sir  J.  W.  Dawion,  Acadian  Geohty  (1891); 
Repore  of  Dr  R.  W.  Ells.  Geological  Survey  (1882-1884) :  Report 
of  R.  Chalmen,  Gcolodcal  Survey  (1894);  Rev.  G.  SuCheriand, 
Manual  of  History  trf  Prince  Edward  Island  (1861);  D.  Campbell, 
History  of  Prince  Edward  Island  {iB7<i;  Special  RehorU  on  Educor 
Honal  Subjects,  vol.  iv.  (London,  1901):  articles  in  j.  C.  Hopkins's 
Canada,  an  Encyclopaedia  (Toronto.  189^1900).  (W.  L.  G.) 

PRINCES'  ISLANDfi  (anc.  Demonesi-,  Byzantine,  Papadonisia; 
Turkish,  Kisil  AdaUur,  or  "  Red  Islands,"  from  the  ruddy  colour 
of  the  rocks),  a  cluster  of  nine  islands  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
forming  a  caza  of  the  prefecture  of  Constantinople.  They  figure 
in  Byzantine  history  c^efly  as  places  of  banishment.  A  convent 
in  Prinklpo  (now  a  mass  of  ruins  at  the  spot  called  Kamares) 
was  a  place  of  exile  for  the  empresses  Irene,  Euphrosyne,  Zoe 
and  Anna  Dalassena.  Antigone  was  the  prison  of  the  patriarch 
Methodius,  and  its  chapd  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
empress  Theodora.  In  Khalki  the  monastery  of  the  Theotokos 
(originally  of  St  John),,  which  since  1 831  has  been  a  Greek 
commercial  school,  was  probably  founded  by  John  VI.  or  VII. 
Palaeologus,  was  rebuilt  about  x68o,  and  again  in  the  z8th 
century  by  Alexander  Ypsihmti,  hospodar  of  Moldavia.  Close 
beside  it  is  the  tomb  of  Edward  Barton,  second  English 
ambassador  to  the  Porte,  flagia  Trias  (a  school  of  theology 
since  1844)  was  rebuilt  by  the  patriarch  Metrophanes.  On  Prote 
were  the  monasteries  to  which  Bardanes  (Philippicus),  Michael  I. 
Rhangabes,  Romanus  I.,  Lecapenus  and  Romanus  IV.  Diogenes 
were  banished.  The  islands  are  a  favourite  summer  resort;  four 
are  inhabited  and  noted  for  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  their 
climate.  Prinkipo  {PUyusa),  altitude  655  ft.;  Khalki  {Ckakilis\ 
Turkish  Heibd^f  445  ft.;  Pxote  (Turkish  Kinali)^  375  ft.;  and 
Antigone  {Panormus;  Turkish  Burgaz  Adast)t  500  ft.  The 
buildings  on  all  the  isUnds  were  injured  by  the  earthquake  of 
1894,  especially  the  naval  college,  and  monastery  of  St  George 
on  Khalki,  and  the  monastery  of  Christ  on  Prinkipo.  The 
population  is  about  10,500,  half  being  Greek.  Khalki  contains 
an  Ottoman  naval  school  and  Greek  theological  and  commercial 
colleges. 

See  G.  Schfumbener,  Les  ties  des  Princes  (Paris,  1884) ;  A.  Griae- 
bach,  Rutnelien  umdBrussa  ((^ttingen,  1839). 

PRINCBTON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Gibson  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  about  37  m.  N.  of  Evansville.  Pop.  (1900), 
6041, 638  being  of  negro  descent  and  198  foreign-bom;  (1910) 
6443.  It  is  served  by  the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute  and  the 
Southern  railways  (the  latter  of  which  has  shops  here),  and  by 
the  Evansville  &  Southern  Indiana  traction  line  (electric).  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  oil  and  coal  and  in  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  surrounding  region,  and  has  various  manufactures. 
Princeton  was  first  settled  in  1814,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty 
in  1884. 

PRINCBTON,  a  borough  of  Mercer  county.  New  Jersey,  on 
Stony  Brook,  and  the  Delaware  &  Raritan  canal,  49  m.  S.W. 
of  New  York  City.  Pop.  (1905)  6039;  (19x0)  5x36.  Princeton 
is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  by  twQ  dectiic  lines 


to  Trenton  (10  m.),  passing  through  LawrenceviOe  (in  Lawrence 
township;  until  x8i6  called  Maidenhead;  pop.,  3533  in  19x0), 
the  seat  of  the  Lawrenceville  school  (1882),  for  boys,  which  was 
endowed  by  the  residuary  legatees  of  John  Cleve  Green  (1800- 
1875),  and  is  probably  the  first  endowed  secondary  school  for 
boys  in  the  Middle  States. 

Princeton  is  situated  2x0  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  the  county 
to  the  east,  north  and  west  is  rocky  and  hilly.  The  borough 
is  the  seat  of  Princeton  University  (^.v.),  and  of  "  The  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Churdi  in  the  United  States 
of  America,"  commonly  known  as  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, which  was  opened  in  18x2,  and  was  chartered  in  1824. 
The  seminary  was  for  one  year  under  the  sole  care  of  Archibald 
Alexander  (9.V.),  and  among  its  teachers  and  representative 
theologians  have  been  Samuel  Miller  (i  769-1850),  who  was 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  church  govenmient  heir 
(1813-1849),  Charles  Hodge,  Joseph  Addison  Alexander  and 
James  Waddd  Alexander,  William  Henry  Green,  Archibald 
Alexander  Hodge,  Frauds  L.  Patton.who  became  president  in  1902 
and  Benjamin  B.  Waifield  (b.  1851),  professor  of  didactic  and 
polemic  theology  from  1887.  Under  such  leaders  Princeton 
theology  has  been  distinctly  conservative,  supporting  the  old 
standards  of  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms.  The 
seminary  is  well  endowed,  so  that  there  is  no  charge  for  tuition 
or  room  rent;  among  its  prindpal  benefactors  were  James  Lenox 
(x8oo-i88o),  Robert  Leighton  Stuart  (x8o6-x883),  his  widow 
and  his  brother  Alexander  (1810-1879),  John  Cleve  Green,  men- 
tioned above,  and  Mrs  Maxy  J.  Winthrop  (d.  1902).  It  has  a 
fine  campus  south-west  of  the  business  centre  of  the  borough; 
in  the  Lenox  Library  and  the  Lenox  Reference  libraiy,  built 
in  1843  and  1879  respectively,  and  gifts  of  James  Lenox,  there 
were  83,200  bound  volumes  and  31,500  pamphlets  in  1909; 
Stuart  Hall  (1876)  contains  lecture-rdoms;  Miller  Chapel  is  the 
place  of  worship;  and  the  three  dormitories  are  Alexander  Hall 
(the  "  Old  Seminary  "),  first  used  for  this  purpose  in  18x7,  Broi»-n 
Hall,  buUt  in  X864-X865,  and  Hodge  Hall  (1893).  In  1908- 
X909  the  factdty  numbered  16  and  th^  students  153,  of  whom 
8  were  fellows  and  17  graduate  students. 

Princeton  became  in  1897  the  home  of  Grover  Cleveland,  who 
died  there;  and  from  1898  until  his  death  it  was  the  residence 
of  Laurence  Hutton  (1843-1904),  a  well-known  writer  on  the 
history  of  the  stage.  Besides  its  fine  residences  and  buildings 
of  the  seminary  and  of  the  university,  the  only  notable  buildings 
are  the  handsome  Princeton  Inn,  about  midway  between  the 
campus  of  the  university  and  that  of  the  seminary,  and  "  Mor- 
ven,"  the  homestead  of  the  Stocktons,  built  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  x8th  century.  In  the  Princeton  Cemetery  are  buried 
presidents  and  professors  of  the  university. 

.The  first  settlers  were  the  companions  of  Richard  Stockton, 
the  grandfather  of  Richard  Stockton,  signer  of  the  Dedaiatioa 
of  Independence.  The  removal  hither  in  1756  from  Newark 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  later  Princeton  University,  gave 
the  place  its  first  educational  prominence.  At  the  time  of  the 
War  of  Independence  town  and  gown  were  both  stron^y 
patriotic.  The  first  state  legislature  ci  New  Jersey  met  here 
on  the  37th  of  August  1776;  and  in  Nassau  Hall,  the  first  of  the 
college  buildings,  erected  in  X754'-X756»  which  was  then  the  largest 
edifice  in  the  cobnies,  the  Continental  Congress  sat  from  the 
30th  of  June  to  the  4th  of  November  1783,  and  on  the  31st  of 
October  Congress  received  the  news  of  the  signature  of  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  After  the  battle 
of  Trenton  Comwallis's  troops  were  hurried  to  that  place,  three 
regiments  and  three  companies  of  light-horse  being  left  at  Prince- 
ton  when  the  main  body,  on  the  2nd  of  January  1777,  passed 
through.  Washington,  unable  to  retreat  or  to  meet  the  British 
attack,  turned  Comwallis's  left  flank  and  advanced  on  the 
weak  garxison  at  Princeton.  On  the  3rd  a  force  under  Gen. 
Hugh  Mercer  (c.  1730-1777),  order^  to  destroy  the  Stony  Brook 
bridge,  and  so  cut  off  escape  to  Trenton,  met  two  of  the  three 
regiments,led  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Charles  Mawhood,near  thebridge, 
and,  though  doing  great  execution  with  its  rifles  at  a  distance, 
was  unabloi  being  unequipped  with  bayonets,  to  hold  its  frooDd 
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in  hand-to-hand  fighting,  and  fied  through  an  orchard,  leaving 
Mercer  there  mortally  wounded;  he  died  on  the  istb  in  a  farm- 
hovBe  (still  standing)  on  the  battlefield.  Washington's  main 
army  now  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  retreating  Americans, 
and  forced  the  retreat  of  the  other  British  regiments  (the  55th 
and  40th)  to  Princeton,  where  they  either  surrendered  or  fled 
towards  New  Brunswick.  The  British  losses  were  heavy  and 
the  Americans  lost  many  officers.  The  bridge  was  destroyed 
by  the  American  troops  just  before  the  approach  of  General 
Alexander  Leslie  (c.  1740-1794)  with  reinforcements  from  Com- 
wallis.  Washington's  flank  movement  at  Trenton  and  his  engage- 
ment with  the  British  at  Princeton  made  necessary  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  from  West  Jersey.  In  the  autumn  of  1 783  Wash> 
ington,  simunoned  to  Princeton  by  Congress,  then  in  session 
there,  made  his  headquarters  at  Rocky  Hill,  about  4  m.  north 
of  Princeton  in  Montgomery  towi^ip,  Somerset  county, 
whence  on  the  and  of  November  he  issued  his  farewell  address 
to  the  army;  his  headquarters  is  preserved  as  a  museum.  A 
battle  monument  in  Princeton,  designed  by  MacMonnies  and 
paid  for  by  the  Federal  Congress,  the  state  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  borough  of  Princeton,  has  been  projected. 

See  I.  R.  WdVarM,  Handbook  of  Princeton  (New  York,  190s); 

kF  Hageman,  History  of  Princeton  and  its  Institutions  (2  voU., 
iladelphia,  1879) :  W.  S.  btryker.  The  Battles  of  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton (Boston,  1898):  and  V.  L.  Collins,  The  Continental  Conpess  at 
Princeton  (Princeton.  1908).  • 

PRIMCEION  UNIVERSITY,  an  American  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  until  1896  called 
oflldaUy  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  Its  campus  consists  of  539 
acres  comprised  in  three  tracts-  of  ground  adjoining  each  other. 
The  main  campus,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country,  is 
on  the  south  side  of  Nassau  Street,  the  old  country  road 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  is  principally  con- 
tained in  a  block  of  about  225  acres,  which  on  its  west  side 
has  an  almost  continuous  row  of  English  collegiate  Gothic 
buildings:  Blair  Hall,  Stafford  Little  Hail  and  the  gymnasium. 

Nassau  Hall,  which  was  built  in  1756,  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1802,  rebuilt  in  1804,  and  damaged  by  fire  in  1855,  is 
a  squarely  built  edifice  in  the  Georgian  style.  Originally  hous- 
ing the  whole  college,  it  is  familiarly  known  as  North  CoUege,  in 
a  qtiadrangle  arrangement  of  which  West  College,  built  in  1836, 
fe  the  only  other  remainder;  the  south  side  having  been  occupied 
since  1838  by  Clio  Hall  and  Whig  Hall,  the  homes  of  the  two 
literary  societies,  founded  respectively  in  1765  and  1769,  and 
since  1893  housed  in  white  marble  buildings  of  classical  type; 
and  East  College,  having  given  place  to  the  main  building  of 
the  University  Library  (1897),  in  Oxford  Gothic  of  Longmeadow 
stone,  the  gift  of  Mrs  Percy  Rivihgton  Pyne.  Besides  West 
College,  the  dormitories  are  Reunion  Hall  (1870),  commemo- 
rating the  reconciliation  of  the  Old  and  New  schools  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  University  Hall  (1876),  formerly  an  hotel 
and  now  housing  on  its  lower  floors  the  university  dining  halls 
for  all  freshmen  and  sophomores;  Witherspoon  Hall  (1877),  in 
Victorian  Gothic  of  grey  stone  trimmed  with  brown;  Edwards 
Hall  (1880),  a  brown  stone  Gothic  building;  Albert  B.  Dod  Hall 
(1890),  a  granite  limestone-trimmed  Itah'an  building;  David 
Brown  HaU  (1891),  granite  and  Pompeian  brick,  in  Florentine 
Renaissance;  the  Pyne  Buildings  (1896)  in  half-timbered  Chester 
style;  Blair  Hall  (1897),  built  in  English  Collegiate  Gothic  of 
white  Germantown  stone,  on  the  south-western  margin  of  the 
campus;  the  Stafford  Little  Hall  (1899  and  1901),  in  the  same 
style  as  Blair  HaU,  and  joining  it  on  the  south;  Seventy-nine 
Hall  (1904),  the  gift  of  the  class  of  1879.  another  Tudor  Gothic 
building  of  red  brick  trimmed  with  Indiana  limestone;  and 
Patton  Hall  (1906);  Campbell  Hall  (1909).  the  gift  of  the  class 
of  1877;  and  a  new  group  of  buildings,  chiefly  dormitories,  oc- 
cnpying  the  entire  north-west  comer  of  the  main  campus,  front- 
ing on  Nassau  and  University  PUice,  three  sections  of  which 
(two  being  the  gift  of  Mrs  Russell  Sage)  were  completed  in 
1910.  These  buildings  are  in  the  same  architectural  style  and 
of  the  same  materials  as  Blair  and  Little  Halls.  There  is 
accommodation  for  about  90%  of  the  undergraduates  of  the 


university   in   the  campus  dormitories,   including  the   new 
buildings. 

The  recitation  halls  are:  Dickinson  (1870;  remodelled  in 
1876)  and  McCosh  Hall  (1907),  for  the  acadeinic  department; 
and  the  school  of  science  building  (1873),  a  gift  of  John  C.  Green, 
on  the  north-east  comer  of  the  main  block  of  the  campus. 
The  Halsted  Observatory  (1869)  and  the  Observatory  of  In- 
straction  (1878)  are  well  known  for  the  work  done  in  them 
by  the  astronomer  Charles  Augustus  Young  (1834-1908) ;  among 
the  laboratories  are  the  biological  (1887),  the  chemical  (1891), 
the  civil  engineering  (1904),  the  Palmer  physical  (1908),  and, 
for  natural  science,  Guyot  Hall  (1909),  which  also  houses  the 
natural  science  museum,  including  valuable  fossils.  There  is  a 
museum  of  historic  art  (1887)  which  includes  .the  finds  of  the 
Princeton  archaeological  expedition  to  Syria,  and  in  Nassau 
Hall  there  is  a  psychological  laboratory.  There  are  two  audi- 
toriums, the  Marquand  chapel  (1881),  the  gift  of  Henry  G. 
Marquand,  and  Alexander  Hall  (1892),  used  for  commencement 
exercises.  Also  on  the  campus  are  the  dean's  house  (1756), 
until  1878  the  presfdent's  residence;  Prospect  (1849),  bought 
by  the  college  in  1878,  which  is  the  president's  residence;  the 
university  offices  (1803);  and  Dodge  HaU  (1900)  and  Murray 
Hall  (1879),  which  are  the  home  of  the  college  X.M.C.A.,  the 
Philadelphian  Society,  founded  in  1825. 

The  university  library  is  housed  in  a  large  building  already 
described,  built  (1896)  on  to  the  Chancellor  Green  library 
building  (1872),  given  by  John  C.  Green  in  memory  of  his 
brother  Henry  Woodhull  Green,  chancellor  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  and  now  the  reading  room  and  reference  library.  In 
1910  the  library  had  a  collection  of  257,800  volumes  and  about 
58,000  unbound  pamphlets.  There  are  two  athletic  fields: 
one,  the  university,  two  blocks  east  of  the  main  campus,  and 
the  other,  the  Brokaw  field,  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
main  campus;  immediately  north  of  the  latter  are  the  Brokaw 
Memorial  gateway  and  building  (1892),  with  a  swimming  pool, 
and  the  university  gymnasium  (1903).  South-east  of  the 
Campus  is  Lake  Carnegie,  an  artificial  widening  of  Millstone 
River,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie;  it  is  used  for  boating. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  university  is  its  upper-daM  club-houses. 
The  upper-class  dubs  have  in  the  social  life  of  Princeton  somewhat 
the  place  of  the  Greek  letter  societies  elsewhere.  There  are  no 
fraternities  at  Princeton:  each  entering  student  pledges  himself  to 
"  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  secret  society,  nor  be  present 
at  the  meetings  of  anjr  secret  society  so  long  as  he  is  a  member  of 
the  university.  "  it  bane  understood  that  this  promise  has  no  refer- 
ence to  the  American  Whig  and  Cliosophic  Societies."  These  two 
societies,  the  object  of  which  is  particularly  to  cultivate  skill  in  debate 
and  public  speaking,  are  affiliated  with  the  English  department  of 
the  faculty. 

A  peculuirity  of  the  university  is  its  system  of  student  government, 
which-is  most  markedly  developed  in  the  Princeton  "  honour  system  " 
in  fi:3.miiiHitj'ona  and  mriucn  recitations,  under  which  every  student 
sign-.  J  p]«d£t  on.  W\.i  t^.ifricr  that  he  has  "  neither  given  nor  received 
a8KL7.[jince,"  and  there  1^  r:o  faculty  or  monitorial  watch  over  students 
in  cuim [nations;  thi?  syi^t em  is  administered  by  a  student  committee, 
to  which  Aay  4hhoT\^\.^'  in  examinations  is  to  be  reported,  and  which 
then  in  ve$tigatcB  the  charge,  and  if  it  finds  it  true  reports  the  offender 
to  the  focuUy  for  diimiisal. 

The  univcr^itv  tn  1910  included  an  academic  department. 
leading;  to  the  del^1^^  of  '\.B.,or  Litt  B.;the  lohn  C.  Green  school 
of  sclinrt  (rS?!),  ofTc  finK  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and 
C.E.;a  Khoofof  ^:i<irical  engineering;  and  a  graduate  depart- 
ment (i^77)t  with  cuurocs  leading  to  master's  and  doctor's  degrees. 
Entrance  rcouirements  are  largely  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  college 
entrance  examination  board  |  students  entering  the  academic 
department  must  offer  Greek  if  they  are  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  A.B.;  students  (not  offering  Greek  for  entrance)  who  concentrate 
in  mathematics  or  science  in  junior  and  senior  year  are  candidates 
for  the  B.S.  degree,  and  those  who  concentrate  in  other  departments 
during  those  years,  for  the  Litt.  B.  degree.  The  entrance  require- 
ments for  the  B.S.  and  Litt.  B.  degree  are  the  same,  and  they  differ 
from  those  for  the  A.B.  degree  (and  agree  with  those  for  the  C.E. 
degree)  in  including  more  mathematics,  •>.  solkl  geometry  and  plane 
trigonometry.  The  school  of  electrical  engineering  is  graduate 
and  professional  in  its  scope.  The  graduate  school  (1871)  is  only 
slightly  developed,  and  this  development  has  been  almost  entirely 
since  1 900:  a  bequest  of  more  than  S300.000  in  1906  provided  for 
the  John  K.  Thomson  Graduate  College;  and  the  estate  of  Isaac 
Chauncey  Wyman  (d.  i9ro),  of  the  class  of  1848,  valued  at  about 
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13.000,000,  was  left  to  the  univereity  for  the  esublishment  of  the 
graduate  school. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  scheme  of  instruction  is  the  preceptorial 
(or  tutorial)  system,  introduced  in  1905;  it  somewhat  resembles 
jowett's  method  at  Balliol  Collcffe.  Oxford;  the  preceptors,  usually 
ing  men  (many  of  them  domicOed  in  the  dormitories),  have  "  con- 
"  each  with  a  certain  number  01  students  on  prescribed 
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mding,  especially  in  the  departments  of  philoeophv,  history  and 
politics,  art  and  archaeology,  and  the  languaaes.  The  preceptorial 
system  has  been  a  great  success,  and  seems  to  nave  given  the  univer- 
sity a  greater  intellectual  vitality.  In  190^1910  the  university 
faculty  numbered  169,  of  whom  51  were  preceptors.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  1400  studenu  of  whom  134  were  in  the  graduate 
school.  13  b  the  school  of  electrical  engineering,  521  in  the  A.B. 
course.  440  in  the  Litt.B.  and  B.S.  courses,  203  in  the  C.E.  course, 
and  89  not  in  regular  courses^ 

The  corporate  title  of  the  university  is  "  The  Trustees  of  Princeton 
University,"  and  the  university  is  aovemed  by  the  trustees,  of  whom 
the  governor  of  the  state  of  New  jersey  is  ex  officio  president.  The 
president  of  the  university  is  president  of  the  ooara  in  the  absence 
of  the  governor.  The  Board  consists  of  twenty-five  "  life  trustees," 
a  self-perpetuating  body,  two  ex  officio  trustees,  and  (since  iQOo) 
five  alumni  trustees,  elected  by  the  graduates  of  the  university  h>r  a 
five-year  term,  one  each  year. 

The  tuition  fee  is  Site  a  year  in  all  undergraduate  courses.  There 
are  many  schoUrships  and  prises,  a  fund  for  the  remission  of  tuition 
to  students  of  insumcient  means,  and  funds  for  the  assistance  of 
students  for  the  ministry.  In  July  1909  the  assets  of  the  university 
were  14,749.482,  of  which  $4,168,900  was  invested  for  endowment; 
of  the  endowment  $3,410,907  was  special,  $330,445  general.  $60,000 
historical,  $122,643  was  for  schohurships  an<r$244,905  was  for  pro- 
fessorships; ana  in  this  fiscal  year  the  gifts  for  durrent  expenses  and 
special  purposes  amounted  to  $199,294  and  the  gifts  for  endowment 
to  $1,508,283. 

The  university  owes  its  origin  to  a  movement  set  on  foot 
by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  in  1739  to  establish  in  the  Middle 
Colonies  a  college  to  rank  with  Harvard  and  Yale  in  New  Eng- 
land and  WUliam  and  Mary  in  Virginia.  Owing  to  dissension  in 
the  Church,  no  progress  was  made  until  1746,  when  the  plan 
was  again  broached  by  the  synod  of  New  York,  recently  formed 
by  the  secession  of  the  presbytery  of  New  York  and  the  pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick,  radical  (New  School)  presbyteries 
of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  The  synod  of  New  York  was  led 
by  Ebeneser  Pemberton  (x;04'-x779),  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
(1721),  and  Jonathan  Dickinson  (1688-1747)1  &  graduate  of 
Yale  (1706).  Together  they  had  attempted  to  make  peace 
between  the  conservatism  of  the  presbytexy  of,  Philadelphia 
and  the  ndicalism  of  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  Most 
of  the  leaders  of  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  had  been 
educated  at  the  Log  College,  a  school  with  restricted  curriculum, 
situated  about  20  m.  N.N.E.  of  Philadelphia,  but  recently  closed. 
The  students  of  the  Log  College  were  almost  without  exception 
preparing  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  on  the  closing  of 
the  Log  College,  the  opportunity  was  taken  by  the  synod  of 
New  York  to  found  a  larger  and  better  institution  of  higher 
learning,  broader  in  scope  and  training,  and  to  transfer  to  the 
new  project  the  Log  College  interests.  On  October  22nd  1746, 
John  Hamilton,  acting  governor  of  New  Jersey,  granted  a 
charter  for  erecting  a  college  in  New  Jersey.  The  college  of 
New  Jersey  was  opened  in  May  1747  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
with  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson  as  president.  Little  was 
accomplished  until  1748,  when,  on  the  14th  of  September,  a 
second  charter  was  granted  to  the  "  trustees  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,"  thirteen  in  number.  The  college  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Jonathan  Dickinson,  held  iu  exercises  from  the 
last  of  May  1747  to  the  7th  of  October  17471  ^ben  Dickinson 
died.  Upon  the  succession  of  Aaron  Burr  to  the  presidency, 
the  school  removed  to  Newark,  where  the  first  commencement 
was  held  in  1748  and  where  Burr  began  the  work  of  organizing 
the  college  and  its  curriculum;  but  the  situation  was  unsuit- 
able, and  in  1752  the  trustees  voted  to  remove  the  college  to 
Princeton,  where  land  was  given  for  the  Campus  by  Nathaniel  Fitz 
Randolph.  While  funds  were  being  collected  in  Great  Britain, 
work  was  begun  in  Princeton  in  1754  on  the  first  college  build- 
ing, which,  at  Governor  Belcher's  request,  was  named  Nassau 
Hall,  in  honour  of  King  William.  A  year  after  the  completion 
of  this  sin|^  college  building  and  the  removal  of  the  students 
to  Princeton,  Burr  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  father-in-bw, 


Jonathan  Edwards,  who  died  after  five  weeks  in  office  (1758). 
He  was  succeeded  (1759-1761)  by  Samuel  Davies,  and  Davics 
(in  1761-1766)  by  Samuel  Finley  (1715-1766).  John  Wither- 
spoon  (9.*.)  was  president  from  1768  until  his  death  in  1794, 
and  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  influenced  the  coDege. 
The  presidents  immediately  succeeding  Witherspooa  were:  his 
son-in-law,  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith  (1750-1819),  who  xeaig&ed 
in  18x2;  Ashbel  Green  (1762-1848),  who  resigned  in  1822;  James 
Camahan  (X775-X859),  who  held  office  for  thirty-one  years  (1823- 
1854),  and  in  whose  presidency  there  was,  in  X846-X852,  a  de- 
partment of  law  in  the  college;  and  John  Maclean  (i8oo-x886), 
who  was  president  from  1854  to  x868.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  college  was  largely  attended  by  Southerncra^ 
and  the  Civil  War  thus  dealt  it  a  doubly  heavy  blow,  from 
which  it  began  to  recover  under  the  long  presidency  (x868-i8S8) 
x>f  James  McCosh,  who,  like  his  successor,  Francis  Landey  Pattoik 
iq.v.)f  president  from  1888  to  X902,  greatly  advanced  the  material 
welfare  of  the  college.  Fourteen  new  buildings  were  erected 
during  Dr  McCosh's  administration,  and  the  John  C.  Green 
School  of  Science  was  established  in  1873  by  the  gift  of  John 
Cleve  Green;  and  during  Dr  Patton's  administration  the  en- 
rolment of  students  more  than  doubled,  as  did  the  number  of 
members  of  the  faculty.  In  October  X896,  on  the  x5otli  aimi- 
versary  of  its  founding,  the  official  name  of  the  College  of  New 
Jexsey,  long  popularly  displaced  by  Princeton,  was  dropped, 
and  the  corporatidh  became  "  The  Trustees  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity," although  the  institution  did  not  become,  in  the  ustxal 
American  use  of  the  term,  a  uxiiversity,  having  no  professional 
schools  whatever,  and  only  a  small  post  graduate  department.- 
On  Dr  Patton's  resignation  in  1902  he  was  succeeded  by 
Woodrow  Wilson  (9.V.),  the  fixst  layman  to  become  president, 
who  introduced  the  preceptorial  system  already  described. 

PRINCIPAL,  a  person  or  thing  first,  or  ehief  in  rank  or  im« 
portance,  or,  more  widely,  prominent,  leading.  The  Lat.  adj. 
principalis^  first,  chief,  original,  also  princely,  is  formed  from 
princeps,  the  first,  chief,  prince,  from  primus,  first,  and  capers 
to  bold.  In  Late  Lat.  principalis  was  used  as  a  substitute  for 
an  overseer  or  superintendent,  and  also  for  the  chief  magistrate 
of  a  municipality  (Symmachus,  Ep.  9,  i).  It  is  a  common  title 
for  the  head  of  educational  institutions,  universities,  colleges 
and  schools.  It  is  thus  used  of  the  director,  of  some  of  the 
heads  of  newer  universities  in  England,  e.g.  London  and  Bir- 
mingham, always  so  in  Scotland,  and  frequently  combined 
with  the  vice-chancellorship.  At  the  university  of  Oxford 
the  name  occurs  twice  as  the  title  of  the  head  of  a  college,  via. 
of  Brasenow  and  Jesus.  It  was  always  used  of  the  besds  of 
halls,  of  which  St  Edmund  Hall  alone  remains.  It  is  also  the 
deugnation  used  of  the  head  of  the  newer  theological  or 
denominational  colleges,  and  also  of  the  women's  ooUegea. 
At  Cambridge  it  doe?  not  occur.  In  law,  it  is  used  in  distinctioa 
from  "accessory,"  for  the  person  who  actually  commits  the 
crime,  "  principal  in  the  first  degree,"  or  who  itf  present,  aiding 
■and  abetting  at  the  commission  of  the  crime,"  principal  in  the 
second  degree;"  and  also  for  the  person  for  whom  aiwther 
acu  by  his  authority  (see  Pkincipal  and  Agent  below).  Finally 
as  a  ^ortened  form  of  "  principal  sum,"  "  principal  money," 
&c.,  the  term  is  used  of  the  original  sum  lent  or  invested  upon 
which  interest  is  paid,  and  so,  widely  of  any  capital  sum,  as 
opposed  to  interest  or  income  derived  from  iL 

PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT.  In  bw  an  agent  is  a  person 
authorized  to  do  some  act  or  acts  in  the  name  of  another,  who 
is  called  his  principal.  The  law  regulating  the  relations  of 
principal  and  agent  has  its  origin  in  the  law  of  mandate  among 
the  Romans,  and  in  England  the  spirit  of  that  system  of  juris- 
prudence pervades  this  branch  of  the  law.  The 'law  of  tgency 
is  thus  almost  alike  throughout  the  whole  British  Empire,  and 
a  branch  of  the  British  commercial  code,  in  which  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  different  nations  should  understand  each  other's 
system,  differs  only  slightly  from  the  law  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

In  a  general  view  of  the  law  of  agency  it  is  necessary  to  have 
regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  principal,  the  agent,  and 
the  public.   The  agent  should  not  do  what  be  has  no  authority 
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for;  yet  if  he  be  seen  to  have  authority,  those  with  whom  he 
deals  should  not  be  injured  by  secret  and  unusual  conditions. 
The  employer  is  bound  by  what  his  agent  does  in  his  name,  but 
the  public  are  not  entitled  to  take  advantage  of  obligations 
whidi  are  known  to  be  unauthorized  and  unusual.  The  agent  is 
entitled  to  demand  performance  by  the  principal  of  the  obliga- 
tioos  undertaken  by  him  within  the  bounds  of  his  commission,  but 
he  is  not  entitled  to  pledge  .him  with  a  recklessness  which  he 
wcmld  certainly  avoid  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs. 
It  is  in  the  regulation  of  these  powers  and  corresponding  checks 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  legial  principle  shall  apply  to  daily 
piractice,  that  the  niceties  of  this  branch  of  t&e  law  consist. 

AgenU  are  of  different  kinds,  according  to  their  stipukted 
or  consuetudinary  powers.  The  main  restraint  in  the  possible 
pow^  of  an  agent  is  in  the  old  maxim,  delegatus  non  potest 
deiegare,  designed  to  check  the  complexity  that  might  be  created 
by  inquiries  into  repeatedly*deputed  responsibility.  -The  agent 
cannot  delegate  his  commission  or  put  another  in  his  place;  but 
in  practice  this  principle  is  sometimes  modified,  for  it  so  may 
arise -Irom  the  nature  of  his.  office  that  he  is  to  employ  other 
penoBS  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  objects.  Thus,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  commercial  agent  from  sending  a  por- 
tion of  the  goods  entrusted  by  him  to  Us  .own  agent  for  disposal. 

In  the  general  case  agency  is  constituted  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  mandate  or  authority  to  act  for  the  principal,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  this  may  be  either  verbal  or  in  writing.  The  English 
statute  of  frauds  requires  an  agent  to  have  authority  in  writing 
for  the  purposes  of  its  xst,  and  and  3rd  clauses  relating  to  leases. 
"  And  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  an  agent  who  has  to  execute  a 
deed,  or  to  take  or  give  livery  or  seisin,  must  be  appointed  by 
deed  for  that  purpose.  Moreover;  as  a  corporation  aggregate 
can  in  general  act  only  by  deed,  its  agent  must  be  so  appointed, 
though  it  would  seem  that  some  trifling  agencies,  even  for  cor- 
porations, may  be  appointed  without  one."  (Smith's  Mercantile 
LcM,  B.  I.  ch.  iv.).  It  is  a  general  rule  that  those  obligations 
whidi  can  only  be  undertaken  by  solemn  formalities  cannot 
be  entered  on  by  a  delegate  who  has  not  received  his  authority 
in  writing.  But  it  is  often  constituted,  at  the  same  time  that 
its  extent  is  defined,  by  mere  appointment  to  some  known  and 
recognised  function— as  where  one  is  appointed  agent  for  a 
banking  establishment,  factor  for  a  merchant,  broker,  super- 
cargo, traveller,  or  attorney.  In  these  cases,  usage  defines  the 
powers  granted  to  the  agent;  and  the  employer  will  not  readily 
be  sabjectecT  to  obligations  going  beyond  the  usual  functions  of 
the  office;  nor  will  the  public  dealing  with  the  agent  be  bound 
by  private  instructions  inconsistent  with  its  usual  character. 
While,  however,  the  public,  ignorant  of  sudi  secret  limitations, 
are  not  bound  to  respect  them,  the  agent  himself  is  liable  for  the 
consequences  of .  transgressing  them.  Agency  may  also  be 
either  cheated  or  enlarged  by  impUcaOon.  What  the  agent  has 
done  with  his  principal's  consent  the  public  are  justified  in 
believing  him  authorised  to  continue  doing.  Thus,  as  a  familiar 
instance,  the  servant  who  has  continued  to  purchase  goods 
for  his  master  at  a  particular  shop  on  credit  is  presumed  to 
retain  authority  and  trust,  and  pledges  his  master's  credit  in 
further  purchases,  though  he  should,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  shopkeeper,  apply  the  articles  to  his  own  uses.  The  Uw  is 
ever  jealous  in  admitting  as  accessories  of  a  general  appoint- 
ment to  any  particular  agency  the  power  to  borrow  money  in 
the  principal's  name,  to  give  his  name  to  bill  transactions, 
and  to  pledge  him  to  guaranties;  but  all  these  acts  may  be  author- 
ised by  implication,  or  by  beiiig  the  continuation  of  a  series  of 
transactions,  of  the  same  kind  and  in  the  same  line  of  business, 
to  which  the  principal  has  given  his  sanction.  Thus  an  mpbyer 
may,  by  the  previous  sanction  of  such  operations,  be  liable  for 
the  bills  or  notes  drawn,  indorsed  and  accepted  by  his  clerk  or 
other  mandatary;  nay,  may  be  responsible  for  the  obligations 
thus  incuned  after  the  mandatary's  dismissal,  if  the  party 
dealing  with  him  knew  that  he  was  countenanced  in  such  trans- 
actions, and  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  dismissed. 
In  questions  of  this  kind  the  distinction  between  a  general  and 
ft  ipedal  agent  is  important.    A  general  agent  is  employed  to 


transact  all  his  principal's  busmess  of  a  particular  kind,  at  a 
certain  place— as  a  factor  to  buy  and  sell;  a  broker  to  nego- 
tiate contracts  of  a  particular  kind ;  an  attorney  to  transact 
his  legal  business;  a  shipmaster  to  do  all  things  relating  to  the 
employment  of  a  ship.  Such  an  agent's  power  to  do  every- 
thing usual  in  the  line  of  business  in  which  he  is  empbyed  is 
not  limited  by  any  private  restriction  or  order  unknown  to  the 
party  with  whom  he  is  dealing.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  incum* 
bent  on  the  party  dealing  with  a  particular  agent,  t.e.  one 
spedall/  employed  in  a  single  transaction,  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  his  authority.  The  law  applicable  to  a  mercantile 
agent's  power  to  pledge  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  goods 
entrusted  to  him  being  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  a  statutory 
remedy  was  applied  to  it  by  an  act  of  1835  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  94), 
amended  in  1842  (5  &  6  Vict,  c  39)  and  replaced  by  the  Factors 
Act  1889. 

The  obligations  of  the  principal  are:  to  pay  the  agent's  re- 
muneration, or,  as  it  is  often  called,  commissiont  the  amount 
of  which  is  fixed  by  contract  or  the  usage  of  trade;  to  pay  all 
advances  made  by  the  agent  in  the  regular  course  of  his  em- 
ployment; and  to  honour  the  obligations  lawfully  undertaken 
for  him.  The  agent  is  responsible  for  the  possession  of 
the  proper  skill  and  means  for  carrying  out  the  functions  which 
he  undertakes.  He  must  devote  to  the  interests  of  his. em- 
ployer such  care  and  attention  as  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence 
bestows  on  his  own — a  duty  capable  of  no  more  certain  defini- 
tion, the  application  of  it  as  a  fixed  rule  being  the  function 
of  a  jury.  He  is  bound  to  observe  the  strictest  good,  faith; 
and  the  htw  even  interposes  to  remove  him  from  temptation 
to  sacrifice  his  employer's  interests  to  his  own  (see  Com- 
mission: Secret).  Thus,  when  he  is  employed  to  buy,  he  must 
not  be  the  seller.  When  an  agent  is  employed  to  sell,  he  m\ist 
not  be  the  purchaser.  He  ought  only  to  deal  with  persons  in 
good  credit,  but  he  is  not  responsible  for  their  absolute  solvency 
unless  he  guarantee  them.  A  mercantile  agent  guaranteeing 
the  payments  he  treats  for  is  said  to  hold  a  dd  credere  com- 
mission. 

SeealaoAucTtONSAND  AucTiONBEKS ;  Broker  ;Factor  ;Guaran- 
TBS,  &c.;.abo  Smith's  Mercantile  Lam  (nth  ed.,  1905);  Bowstead, 
On  Agency  (4th  ed.,  1909). 

PRINGLE,  SIR  JOHN  (1707-1782),  British  physician,  was 
the  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  of  Stitchel,  Roxburghshire, 
and  was  bom  on  the  loth  of  April  1707.  He  was  educated 
at  St  Andrews,  at  Edinburgh,  and  at  Leiden.  He  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  physic  at  the  last-named  university,  where 
he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  0.  van  Swieten  and  A.  von  HaUer. 
He  settled  in  Edinburgh  at  first  as  a  physician,  but  after  1734 
also  acted  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  unfversity. 
In  I74>  he  became  physician  to  the  earl  of  Stair,  then  com- 
manding the  British  army  in  Flanders,  and  in  1744  waCs  appointed 
by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  physidan-general  to  the  forces  in 
the  Low  Countries.  In  1749,  having  settled  in  London,  he  was 
made  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland;  and 
in  1752  he  married  a  daughter  of  Dr  William  Oliver  (1695- 
1764)  of  Bath,  the  inventor  of  "  Bath  Oliver  "  biscuits.  Sub- 
sequently he  received  other  court  appointments  as  phyddan, 
and  in  1766  was  made  a  baronet.  His  first  book,  Observations 
on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Hospital  and  Jayl  Fevers,  was  pub- 
lished in  17  so,  and  in  the  same  year  he  contributed  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  three  papers 
on  "  Experiments  on  Septic  and  Antiseptic  Substances,"  which 
gained  him  the  Copley  medal  Two  years  later  he  published 
bis  important  work,  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in 
Camp  and  Garrison,  which  entitles  him  to  be  r^arded  as  the 
founder  of  modem  military  medicine.  In  November  1772  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Sodety.  In  this  capacity 
he  delivered  six  "  discourses,"  which  were  afterwards  collected 
into  a  single  volume  (1783).  After  passing  his  seventieth  year 
he  resigned  his  presidency  and  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1780, 
but  returned  to  London  in  September  1781,  and  died  on  the 
1 8th  of  January  following,  liere  is  a  monument  to  him  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  executed  by  Nollekens. 
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PRINGSHEIM— PRINTING 


A  Li^e  of  Pringle  by  Andrew  Kippu  is  prefixed  to  the  volume 
containiM;  the  Six  Disamrses.  The  library  of  thcCoU^e  of  Physi- 
cians of  £dinbuifh  possesses  ten  folio  volumes  of  his  unedited  MSS. 
including  an  essay  "  On  Air,  Climate^  Diet  and  Exerdse."  There  are 
ElotjU  oo  him  by  Vioq  d'Axyr  and  Condorcet. 

PRINGSHEIM,  NATHANAEL  (1823-1894),  Gennan  botanist, 
was  bom  at  Wiiesko  in  Silesia,  on  the  30th  of  November  1823. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Breslau,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin 
successively.  He  graduated  in  1848  as  doctor  of  philosophy 
with  the  thesis  De  Jortna  et  incremento  stratorum  crassioruM  in 
plaiOarum  ceUulCf  and  rapidly  became  a  leader  in  the  great 
botanical  renaissance  of  the  XQth  century.  His  contributions 
to  scientific  algology  were- of  striking  interest.  Pringsheim 
was  among  the  very  first  to  demonstrate  the  occurrence  of  a 
sexual  process  in  this  class  of  plants,  and  he  drew  from  his 
observations  weighty  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  sexuality. 
Together  with  the  French  investigators  G.  Thuret  and  E.  Bomet, 
Prin^eim  ranks  as  the  founder  of  our  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  algae.  Among  his  researches  in  this  field  may  be  men- 
tioned those  on  Vaucheria  (1855),  the  Oedogoniaceae  (1855-1858), 
the  Coleocfaaeteae  (iMo),  Hydrodictyon  (1861),  and  Pandcrina 
(1869);  the  last-mentioned  memoir  bore  the  title  Beobacktungen 
Hber  die  Paantng  de  Zoosporen.  This  was  a  discovery  of 
fundamental  importance;  the  a>n]ugation  of  xoo^mics  was 
regarded  by  Pringsheim,  with  good  reason,  as  the  primitive 
form  of  sexual  reproduction.  A  work  on  tht  course  of  mor- 
phological differentiation  in  the  Sphacelariaceae  (1873),  a  family 
of  marine  algae,  is  of  great  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  treats  of 
evolutionary  questions;  the  author's  point  of  view  is  that  of 
Naegeli  rather  than  Darwin.  Qosely  connected  with  Pring- 
sheim's  algological  work  was  his  long-continued  investigation 
of  the  Saprolegniaceae,  a  family  of  algoid  fungi,  some  of  which 
have  become  notorious  as  the  causes  of  disease  in  fish.  Among 
his  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  higher  plants,  his 
exhaustive  monograph  on  the  curious  genus  of  water-ferns, 
Sapinio^  deserves  q>edal  mention.  His  career  as  a  morphol- 
ogist  culminated  in  1876  with  the  publication  of  a  memoir  on 
the  alternation  of  generations  in  thallophytes  and  mosses.  From 
2874  to  the  close  of  his  life  Pringsheim's  activity  was  chiefly 
directed  to  physiological  questions:  he  publishni,  in  a  long 
series  of  memoirs,  a  theory  of  the  carbon-assimilation  of  green 
plants,  the  cential  point  of  which  is  the  conception  of  the 
chlorophyll-pigment  as  a  screen,  with  the  main  function  of 
protecting  the  protoplasm  from  light-rays  which  would  neu- 
tralize its  assimilative  activity  by  stimulating  too  active  re- 
spiration. This  view  has  not  been  accepted  as  offering  an  ade- 
quate explanation  of  the  phenomena.  Pringsheim  founded 
in  1858,  and  edited  till  his  death,  the  classical  Jakrbuck  ftir 
WseHickafUiche  Bdanikt  which  still  bears  his  name.  He  was  also 
founder,  in  1883,  and  first  president,  of  the  German  Botanical 
Sodety.  His  work  was  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in  his 
private  laboratory  in  Berlin;  he  only  held  a  teaching  post  of 
importance  for  four  years,  x8i64-i868,  when  he  was  professor  at 
Jena.  In  early  life  he  was  a  keen  politician  on  the  Liberal 
side.  He  died  in  Berlin  on  the  6th  of  October  1894. 

A  fuller  account  of  Pringsheim's  career  will  be  found  in  Nature^ 
(1895)  voL  U.^  and  in  the  Berickle  derdeuUchen  botaniscken  GtseUsekaft, 
(1895)  voL  xiiL  The  latter  is  by  his  friend  and  colleague,  Ferdinand 
CcSS.  '  (D.  H.  S.) 

PRIMEP,  JAMES  (X799-X840),  Anglo-Indian  scholar  and 
antiquary,  was  bom  on  the  isoth  of  August  1799.  In  1819 
he  was  given  an  appointment  in  the  Calaitu  mint,  where  he 
ultimately  became  assay-master,  succeeding  H.  H.  Wilson, 
whom  he  likewise  succeeded  as  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Sodety. 
Apart  from  architectural  work  (chiefly  at  Benares),  his  leisure 
was  devoted  to  Indian  inscriptions  and  numismatics,  and  he  is 
remembered  as  the  first  to  dedpher  and  translate  the  rock  edicts 
of  Asoka.  Returning  to  England  in  1838  in  broken  health,  he 
died  in  London  on  the  a  2nd  of  April  1840.  Prinsep's  Ghat,  an 
archway  on  the  bank  of  the  HugU,  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  the  dtizens  of  Calcutta. 

PRINSBP,  VALEMTIIIE  CAMERON  (X838-X9Q4),  English 
artist,  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  February  1838.  Hit  father,  Ueniy 


Thoby  Prinsep,  who  was  for  sixteen  3^ears  a  member  of  the 
Coundl  of  India,  had  settled  at  Little  Holland  House,  n^iich 
became  a  centre  of  artistic  sodety.  Henry  Prinsep  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  G.  F.  Watts,  under  whom  his  son  first  studied. 
Val  Prinsep  also  worked  in  Paris  in  the  atelier  Gleyre;  and 
"  Taffy  "  in  his  friend  Du  Maurier's  novd  Trilby,  is  said  to 
have  been  sketched  from  him.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Millais  and  of  Burae-Jones,  with  whom  he  travelled 
in  Italy.  He  had  a  share  with  Rossetti  and  others  in  the 
decoration  of  the  hall  of  the  Oxford  Union.  He  first  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  x86a  with  his  "  Bianca  Capdla," 
his  first  picture,  which  attracted  marked  notice,  being  a  portrait 
(x866)  of  General  Gordon  in  Chinese  costume;  the  best  of  his  Uter 
exhibits  were  "  A  Versailles,"  "  The  Emperor  Theophilus  chooses 
his  Wife,"  "  The  Broken  Idol "  and  "  The  Goose  Giri."  He  was 
dected  A.R.A.  in  1879  and  R.A.  in  1894.  In  1877  he  went  to 
India  and  painted  a  huge  picture  of  the  Delhi  durbar,  exhibited 
in  1880,  and  afterwards  hung  at  Buckingham  Palace.  He 
married  in  1884  Florence,  daughter  of  the  well-known  col- 
lector, Frederick  Leyland.  Prinsep  wrote  twp  plays,  Ceusin 
Dick  and  Monsieur  le  Due,  produced  at  the  Court  and  the  St 
James's  theatres  re^pectivdy;  two  novels;  and  Imperial  Iniiai 
an  Artist's  Journal  (1879).  He  was  an  enthusiastic  volunteer, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  ArtisU'  Corps.  He  died  on  the 
xith  of  November  1904.. 

PRINT,  the  colloquial  abbreviation  used  to  describe  printed 
cloths  generally,  though  it  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the 
staple  kinds  of  cotton  goods.  The  word  must  be  distinguished 
from  "  printer,"  which  refers  to  the  regular  kinds  of  cotton 
doths  intended  for  printing;   (See  Textile  Puntinc.) 

PRINTINO  (from  Lat.  imprimere,  O.  Fr.  empreindre),  the  art 
or  practice  of  transferring  by  pressure,  letters,  characteia  or 
designs  upon  paper  or  other  impressible  surfaces,  onially  by 
means  of  ink  or  oily  pigment  As  thus  defined,  it  indudes  three 
entirely  different  processes:  copperpUte  printing,  lithographic 
or  chemical  stone-printing,  and  letterpress  printing.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  three  lies  in  the  nature  or  conformation  of  the 
surface  which  is  covered  with  the  pigment  and  afterwards 
gives  a  reproduction  in  reverse  on  the  material  imprcisedA 
For  the  nature  and  method  of  preparinjg  these  surfaces  see 
respectively  Engkaving  (and  allied  articles),  LnBOCBAFBY  and 
Typography.  In  copperplate  printing  the  whole  of  the  plate 
is  first  inked,  the  flat  surface  is  then  deaned,  leaving  ink  in  the 
indsions  or  trenches  cut  by  the  engraver,  so  that,  when  dampened 
paper  is  laid  over  the  plate  and  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear,  the  paper  sinks  into  the  indsions  and  takes  up  the  ink, 
which  makes  an  impression  in  line  or  lines  on  the  paper.  In 
lithographic  printing  the  surface  of  the  stone,  which  is  practi- 
cally levd,  is  protected  by  dampening  against  taking  the  Ink 
except  where  Uie  design  requires.  In  letterpress  printing  the 
printing  surface  is  in  relief,  and  alone  receives  the  ink,  the 
remainder  being  protected  by  its  lower  kvd.  Before  the  inven- 
tion of  typography,  pages  of  books,  or  anything  of  a  broadside 
nature,  were  printed  from  woodcuts,  ».«.  blocks  cut  with  a  knife 
on  wood  plankwise,  as  distina  from  wood  engravinp  which  are 
cut  with  a  burin  on  the  end  grain,  a  more  modem  innovation. 
These  woodcuts,  like  the  lithographic  or  engraved  surface, 
served  one  definite  purpose  only,  but  in  typography  the  types 
can  be  distributed  and  used  again  in  other  combinations.  ^ 

The  term  "printing  "  Is  often  used  to  indude  all  the  vsrioas 
processes  that  go  to  make  the  finished  product;  but  In  this 
artide  it  is  property  confined  to  "  press-work,"  i.e.  to  the  work 
of  the  printing-press,  by  which  the  book,  newspaper,  or  other 
printed  article,  when  set  up  in  type  and  ready  as  a  surface  to 
be  actually  impressed  on  the  paper,  is  finally  converted  into  the 
shape  in  which  it  is  to  be  issued  or  published. 

History  of  Printing-press, 

Before  dealing  with  modem  machinery  it  will  be  i 
to  consider  the  historical  evolution  of  the  printing-piesa,  4 
ally  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  from  wfaidi  point 
printing  machinery  has  deydoped  in  a  moat  lentikable  1 


PRINTING 
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It  b  not  dear  bow  the  fint  printers  struck  off  their  copies,  but 
without  doubt  Gutenberg  did  use  at  an  early  period  in  his  career 
a  mfchaniral  press  of  some  kind,  which  was  constructed  of 
wood.  In  fact  he  could  not  have  produced  his  famous  forty-two 
line  Bible  without  such  aid. 

The  earliest  picture  of  a  press  shows  roughly  the  construction 
to  have  been  that  of  an  upright  frame,  the  power  exerted 
WtatfM  by  a  movable  handle,  placed  in  a  screw  which  was 
"^■*  tightened  up  to  secure  the  requisite  impression,  and 
'™"""-  was  loosened  again  after  the  impression  was  obtained. 
The  type  pages  were  placed  on  a  flat  bed  of  solid  wood  or  stone, 
and  it  was  quite  a  labour  to  run  this  bed  into  its  proper  position 


Tib,  I.— Blaeu't  Wooden  Hand-pieas. 
r  the  hanging  but  fixed  horizontal  pbne,  called  the  platen, 
which  gave  the  necessary  impress  when  screwed  down  by  the 
aid  of  the  movable  bar.  This  bbour  had  to  be  repeated  in 
order  to  release  the  printed  sheet  and  before  another  copy 
could  be  struck  off.  This  same  press,  with  a  few  modifications, 
was  apparently  still  in  general  use  till  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century,  when  Willem  Jansxon  Blaeu  (1571-1638)  of  Amsterdam, 
who  was  appointed  map  maker  to  the  Dutch  Republic  in  1633, 
made  some.substantial  improvements  in  it.  Our  first  authority 
on  printing,  Joseph  Moxon,  in  his  Meckanick  ExerciseSt  as 
Applied  to  the  Art  of  Printing  (vol.  L,  1683),  says,  "  There  are 
two  sorts  of  presses  in  use,  via.  the  old  fashion  and  the  new 
fashion,"  and  he  gives  credit  to  Blaeu  for  the  ifivention  of  the 
new  and  deddedly  improved  press  (fig.  x). 

Blaeu's  improvement  consbted  of  putting  the  spindle  of  the 
screw  through  a  square  block  which  was  guided  in  the  wooden 
frame,  and  from  this  block  the  platen  was  suspended  by  wires 
or  cords.  This  block  gave  a  more  rigid  platen,  and  at  the  same 
time  ensured  a  more  equal  motion  to  the  screw  when  actuated 
by  the  bar-handle.  He  also  invented  a  device  which  allowed 
the  bed  on  which  the  type  pages  were  placed  to  run  in  and  out 
DMre  readily,  thus  reducing  the  great  labour  involved  in  that 
part  of  the  work  of  the  older  form  of  press,  and  he  also  used  a 
new  kind  of  iron  lever  or  handle  to  turn  the  screw  which  applied 
the  necessary  pressure.  The  value  of  these  .various  improve- 
ments, which  were  in  details  rather  than  in  principles,  was 
tpctdSly  recognized,  and  the  press  was  introduced  into  England 
and  became  known  as  the  "  new  fashion." 

From  this  it  will  be  observed  that  in  a  general  way  there 
had  only  been  two  kinds  of  wooden  presses  in  use  for  a  period 
of  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  when  the  work 
of  some  of  the  early  printers  is  studied,  it  is  marvellous  how 
often  good  results  were  obtained  from  such  crude  appliances. 
■  The  iron  press  (fig.  a)  invented  by  Charles,  3rd  earl  Stanhope 
(1753-X816),  at  the  end  of  the  x8th  century  was  a  decided 
advance  on  those  made  of  wood.    Greater  power  was  obtaiued 


at  a  smaller  expenditure  of  labour,  and  it  allowed  of  larger  and 
heavier  surfaces  being  printed.  The  chief  poinU  of  the  iron 
press  consisted  of  an  improved  application  of  the 
power  to  the  spindle.  The  main  part  of  it  was  *^' 
the  upright  frame  or  staple,  of  iron;  the  feet  of  ' 
this  staple  rested  upon  two  pieces  of  substantial  timber  dove*> 
tailed  into  a  cross,  which  formed  a  base  or  foundation  for  the 


Fic.  a. — ^The  Sunhope  Iron  Hand-press, 
complete  press  to  stand  upon.  The  staple  was  united  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  but  the  neck  and  body  were  left  open,  the  former 
for  the  mechanism  and  the  latter  for  the  platen  and  the  bed 
when  run  in  preparatory  to  taking  the  impression.  The  upper 
part  of  the  staple,  called  the  nut,  answered  the  same  purpose  as 
the  head  in  the  older  kind  of  wooden  press,  and  was  in  fact  a  box 
with  a  female  screw  in  which  the  screw  of  the  spindle  worked. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  neck  was  occupied  by  a  piston  and.cup, 
in  and  on -which  the  toe  of  the  spindle  worked.  On  the  near 
side  of  the  staple  was  a  vertical  pillar,  termed  the  arbor,  the 
lower  end  of  which  was  inserted  into  the  staple  at  the  top 
of  the  shoulder— the  upper  end  passing  through  a  top-plate, 
which  being  screwed  on  to  the  upper  part  of  the  staple  held  it 
firmly.  The  extreme  upper  end  of  the  arbor,  which  was  hex- 
agonal, received  a  head,  which  was  really  a  lever  of  some  length; 
this  head  was  connected  by  a  coupling-bar  to  a  similar  lever  or 
bead,  into  which  the  upper  end  of  the  spindle  was  inserted. 
The  bar  by  which  the  power  was  applied  by  the  pressman  was 
fixed  into  the  arbor,  and  not  into  the  spindle,  so  that  the  lever 
was  the  whole  width  of  the  press,  instead  of  half,  as  in  Blaeu's 
wooden  press,  and  it  was  better  placed  for  the  application  of  the 
worker's  strength.  There  was  also  another  lever  to  the  arbor 
head  in  addition  to  that  of  the  spindle  head;  and  lastly,  the  screw 
itself  was  so  enlarged  that  it  greatly  increased  the  power.  The 
platen  was  screwed  on  to  the  under  surface  of  the  spindle;  the 
table  or  bed  had  slides  underneath  which  moved  in,  and  not  on, 
ribs  as  in  the  older  form  of  press,  and  was  run  in  and  out  by  means 
of  strips  of  webbing  fastened  to  each  end  and  passed  round  a 
drum  or  wheel.  As  the  platen  was  very  heavy  the  operator 
was  assisted  in  raising  it  from  the  type-forme  by  a  balance 
weight  Suspended  upon  a  hooked  lever  at  the  back  of  the  press. 
This  somewhat  counterbalanced  the  weight  of  the  platen,  raised 
it  after  the  impression  had  been  taken,  and  brouglit  the  bar- 
handle  back  again  to  its  original  position,  ready  for  another 
pulL 

The  Stanhope  press,  which  is  still  in  use,  was  soon  followed  by 
other  hand-presses  made  of  iron,  with  varying  changes  of  details. 
The  most  successful  of  these  were  the  Albion  and  Columbian 
presses,  the  former  of  English  manufacture,  and  the  latter 
invented  (18x6)  by  an  American,  George  Gymer  (x7S4rx8i34)« 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  Albion  presi  (fig.  3),  which  was  designed  by  Richard 
Whittaker  Cope,  was  afterwards  much  improved  upon  by  John 
Hopkinson  (1849-1898).  It  is  still  used  where  hand  printing 
prevails,  and  it  was  this  form  of  press  which  was  employed  by 
William  Morris  at  his  famous,  but  ahort-Uved,  Kelmscott  Press, 
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in  tlie  production  of  many  sumptuous  books,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  was  the  Chaucer,  a  large  folio  volume,  illustrated  by 
Sir  Edward  Bume-Jones.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the 
Albion  are  its  lightness  of  build  and  iU  ease  in  running;  the  pull 
is  short,  the  power  great,  and  the  means  whereby  it  is  attained 
so  simple  that  the  press  does  not  readily  get  out  of  order.  It  is 
easily  taken  to  pieces  for  cleaning,  and  readily  re-erected.  The 
power  is  obtained  by  pulling  the  bar-handle  across,  which  causes 


Fic.  3.~Payne  &  Sons'  Albion  Hand-pieas. 

an  inclined  piece  of  wedge-shaped  sted,  callod  the  diiU,  to 
become  perpendicular;  in  so  doing  the  platen  is  forced  down,  and 
the  impression  takes  place  at  the  moment  the  chill  is  brought 
into  a  vertical  position.  On  the  return  of  the  bar  the  platen  is 
raised  by  a  spiral  spring,  placed  in  a  box  and  fixed  at  the  head 
of  the  press.  The  larger  sizes  of  these  presses  usually  print  a 
sheet  of  double  crown,  measuring  30X  20  in. 

Although  the  Columbian  is  not  so  much  in  demand  as  the 
Albion,  it  is  still  employed  for  heavy  hand-work  because  of  its 
greater  stability  and  power.  This  power  is  acquired  by  a  very 
massive  lever,  moving  on  a  pivot  bolt  in  the  top  of  the  near  aide 
of  the  staple,  and  passing  across  the  press  to  the  further  side  of 
the  frame,  at  which  end  the  power  is  applied  through  the  coup- 
ling-bar by  a  bar-handle  working  from  the  near  side.  The 
platen  is  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  lever  by  a  square  bar  of 
iron,  and  its  vertical  descent  is  assured  by  two  projecting  guides, 
one  from  each  cheek;  it  b  then  raised  from  the  type-forme,  and 
the  iron  bar  carried  back  by  two  levers— the  one  attached  to 
and  above  the  head  and  weighted  with  the  eagle;  the  other 
behind  the  press,  attached  to  the  arm  to  which  the  coupling-bar 
is  fixed,  and  which  also  has  a  weight  at  the  end.  The  great 
power  of  this  press  adapts  it  to  the  working  of  large  and  solid 
formes  in  printing,  but  it  is  somewhat  slower  in  action  than  the 
Albion  press,  which  is  both  lighter  in  construction  and  quicker 
in  working. 

The  average  output  of  the  modem  hand-press,  when  all  is 
made  ready  for  running,  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  impres- 
sions per  hour.  This  number,  it  should  be  said,  is  the  product 
of  two  men  who  work  together  as  "  partners."  One  inks  the 
type-forme  and  keq>s  a  sharp  look-out  for  any  inequality  of 
inking,  and  sees  generally  that  the  work  is  being  turned  out  in  a 
workmanlike  manner.  The  other  lays  on  the  sheet  to  certain 
marks,  runs  the  carriage  in  under  the  platen,  and  pulls  the  bar- 
handle  across  to  give  the  necessary  impression.  He  then  runs 
back  the. carriage- and  takes  out  the  printed  sheet,  which  he 
replaces  by  another  sheet,  and  repeats  the  different  operations 
for  the  next  impression.  During  .the  interval  between  taking 
9fi  the  printed  sb^et  and  laying  on  the  next  one  his  partner  inks 


the  type  surface  with  a  roller  which  carries  just  suflkieiit  ink 
properly  distributed  to  preserve  uniformity  of  "  colour." 

Having  dealt  with  hand-presses,  we  must  now  go  back  to  the 
end  of  the  i8th  century,  when  the  first  experiments  were  made 
to  devise  some  mechanical  means  of  producing  larger  printed 
sheets,  and  at  a  quicker  rate.  In  England  the  broad  distinction 
between  "presses"  and  "machines"  is  generally  considered 
to  rest  in  the  fact  that  the  former  are  worked  by  hand,  and  the 
latter  by  steam,  gas  or  electricity;  and  the  men  who  work  by 
these  two  methods  are  called  respectively  "pressmen"  and 
"  machine  minders  "  or  "  marhine  managers."  But  in  America 
the  terms  "  presses  "  and  "  pressmen  "  are  universally  applied 
to  nuKhines  and  the  men  who  operate  them.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  article  presses  and  machines  are  used  as  synonymous  terms. 

Various  schemes  had  been  propounded  with  a  view  of 
increasing  the  output  of  the  hand-press,  and  in  1790  Winiam 
Nicholson  (1753-1815)  evolved  Us  ideas  on  the  n$Pim 
subject,  which  were  suggestions  rather  than  definite  <HMv 
inventions.  Nicholson  was  not  a  printer,  but,  as  he  •■'*'■■■ 
was  an  author  and  editor,  it  is  presumed  that  he  had  some 
knowledge  of  printing.  His  proposals  were  to  print  from  type 
placed  cither  on  a  flat  bed  or  a  cylinder,  and  the  impression  was 
to  be  given  by  another  c^inder  covered  with  some  suitable 
material,  the  paper  being  fed  in  between  the  type  and  the 
impression  cylinder,  and  the  ink  applied  by  rollers  covered  with 
cloth  or  leather,  or  both.  While  Nicholson's  schemes  did  Dot 
bear  any  practical  result  they  certainly  helped  others  later  on. 
His  suggestion  to  print  from  type  made  wedge-shaped  (that  is, 
smaller  at  the  foot  and  wider  at  the  top)  to  allow  of  ha  being 
so  fixed  on  a  cylinder  that  it  would  radiate  from  the  centre  and 
thus  present  an  even  printing  surface,  was  adopted  later  by 
Applqsath  and  others,  and  really  was  the  first  conception  oJF 
printing  on  the  rotary  principle  which  has  now  been  brought  to 
such  perfection. 

It  was  left  to  Friedrich  K6nig  (i 774-2833),  a  German,  to 
produce  the  first  really  practical  printing  madbine.  His  inven- 
tion was  to  print  type  placed  on  a  flat  bed,  the  impression  being 
given  by  a  large  cylinder,  under  which  the  type  passed,  but  his 
inking  appliances  were  not  satisfactory.  He  induced  the 
proprietor  of  The  Times  (London)  to  take  two  of  these  machines, 
and  in  1814  that  newspaper  was  printed  with  steam  power  at 
the  rate  of  iioo  impressions  per  hour,  a  great  advance  on  the 
number  produced  up  to  that  time.  Both  Nicholson's  and 
KOnig's  machines  printed  only  one  side  at  a  time— the  second 
or  backing  printing  being  a  separate  and  distinct  operation — 
but  they  really  embodied  the  general  principles  on  which  aU 
other  machines  have  been  constructed  or  moddled. 

It  will  be  understood  that  Nicholson's  theories  were  to  print 
both  from  the  flat  and  from  type  arranged  in  drcidar  or  cylinder 
form.  These  two  principles  are  de&ied  as  reciprocating,  for 
the  flat  bed  which  travels  backwards  and  forwards;  and  rotary^ 
for  that  which  continuously  revolves  or  rotates.  KOnig's  inven- 
tion was  a  reciprocating  one. 

Two  other  classes  of  presses  of  somewhat  different  design 
were  largely  in  operation  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century — 
the  "  double  platen,"  which  still  printed  only  one  side  at  each 
impression  from  each  end,  and  the  "  perfecting  machine,"  which 
was  made  with  two  large  cylinders  and  printed  from  two  type- 
formes  placed  on  separate  beds.  Althou^  the  latter  madiine 
turned  out  sheets  printed  on  both  sides  before  it  delivered  them 
(hence  its  name),  the  second  impression  was  still  a  distinct 
operation.  The  double  platen  press  was  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  hand-press,  both  the  type  beds 
and  impressions  being  flat.  A  machine  of  this  kind, 
if  it  printed  a  sheet  of  double  demy,  which  measures  35X3a|  in., 
was  about  13  ft.  in  length,  and  the  platen  itself,  of  veiy  massive 
construction,  was  placed  in  the  centre.  This  platen  had  a 
perpendicular  motion,  being  guided  in  grooves  and  worked  by  a 
connecting  rod  fixed  to  a  cross  i>eam  and  crank,  which  acquired 
its  motion  from  the  main  shaft.  There  were  two  type  beds  and 
two  inking  tables,  which  travelled  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  one  platen  only,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  machine. 
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I  in  turn  gave  the  needful  impression  as  the  type-formes 
passed  underneath.  The  sheets  were  laid  or  fed  to  certain 
OEuuics  between  the  frisket  and  tympan,  and  when  these  were 
closed  together  the  carriage  was  propelled  under  the  platen  and 
the  im[Mession  was  given  to  that  portion  of  the  machine,  while 
at  the  other  end  another  sheet  was  being  fed  in  ready  to  receive 
its  impression  in  due  course. 

It  was  once  thought  that  the  finest  work  could  not  be  produced 
by  a  cylinder  impressing  a  surface  in  the  progress  of  its  recipro- 
cating motion,  but  that  it  was  Likely  to  give  a  slurred  or  blurred 
impression.  This  is  why  machines  of  flat  construction  were  so 
long  employed  for  the  best  class  of  work.  But  cylinder  presses 
are  now  made  so  truly  turned,  and  geared  to  such  nicety,  that 
this  idea  no  longer  prevails.  The  cylinder  press  is  able  to 
produce  generally  quite  as  good  work  as  the  double  platen,  its 
speed  is  much  greater,  and  it  requires  a  smaller  amount  of  power 
to  drive  it. 

The  perfecting  machine  has  had  a  great  vogue,  and  has  been 
much  improved  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  America, 
•  though  the  two-revolution  machine  in  recent  years 
y;^^^,"^  superseded  it,  whether  temporarily  or  not  being 
still  uncertain.  We  shall  deal  with  it  more  fully 
b^w  in  relation  to  the  modem  and  more  complicated  class  of 
machinery;  and  this  also  applies  to  the  ordinary  stop  or  single 
cylinder,  and  small  platen  machines,  both  of  which  have  been 
in  use  many  years,  and  arc  still  in  demand. 

Before  the  general  introduction  of  rotary  machines  which 
print  from  curved  stereotype  plates  from  an  endless  web  or  reel 
Typt  of  paper  (see  below),  several  other  presses  of  a  revol- 
gii«hiy  ving  character  were  made,  to  some  extent  based  on 
■■'•*■'■•  Nicholson's  ideas.  The  first  printing  surface  used 
was  ordinary  type,  because  the  difficulty  of  curving  the  stereo- 
type plates  had  not  been  surmounted.  This  type  was  fixed, 
both  in  vertical  and  in  perpendicular  positions,  upon  a  cylinder, 
round  which  rotated  other  cylinders,  which  held  and  compressed 
the  sheets  against  the  larger  one,  which  also  revolved  and  carried 
the  printing  surface.  These  machines  were  made  to  print 
several  sheets  at  a  time,  and  were  called  four-,  six-,  eight-  or 
ten-feeders,  according  to  the  number  of  sheeU  fed  in  and  printed. 
They  necessitated  a  great  deal  of  labour,  because  each  feed 
required  a  separate  layer-on  and  Uker-off  besides  the  superin- 
tending printer,  and  other  hands  to  carry  away  the  sheets  as 
fast  as  they  accumulated  at  th6  different  taking-off  boards. 
Besides,  these  sheets  all  had  to  be  folded  by  hand.  In  this  class 
of  machine  various  improvements  were  made  from  time  to  time 
by  different  manufacturers,  each  profiting  by  the  experiences  of 
the  others,  and  two  kinds  of  such  revolving  presses  may  now  be 
given  as  examples. 

After  many  experiments  Augustus  Applegath  (i  789-1871)  in 
1848  constructed  for  Tiu  Times  (London),  a  machine  which  was 
an  eight-feeder,  built  entirely  on  the  cylindrical  principle,  the 
cylinders  placed  not  in  a  horiiontal  but  in  a  vertical  position. 
The  type  was  fixed  on  a  large  cylinder,  and  instead  of  the  printing 
surface  presenting  a  complete  circle,  the  different  columns  were 
each  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  polygon.  Around  this  large  type 
cylinder  were  eight  smaller  ones,  all  upright,  for  uking  the 
tmpfosion  for  each  of  the  eight  sheets  fed  in  separately,  and 
rollers  were  so  arranged  as  to  apply  the  ink  to  the  type  as  it 
passed  alternately  from  one  impression  cylinder  to  the  other. 
The  sheets  were  laid  in  from  eight  different  feed-boards,  placed 
horizontally,  and  they  passed  through  tapes,  when  they  were 
seized  by  another  series  of  tapes  and  then  turned  sideways 
between  their  corresponding  impression  and  type  cylinder,  thus 
obtaining  sheets  printed  on  one  side  only.  The  impression 
cylinder  then  delivered  the  sheets  separately  (still  in  a  vertical 
position)  into  the  hands  of  the  boys  employed  as  takers-off. 
The  results  from*  this  press  were,  at  the  time,  considered  fairly 
satisfactory,  the  number  of  copies  (about  8000)  printed  per  hour 
from  one  type-forme  having  been  materially  increased  by  the 
cmptoying  of  the  eight  different  stations  to  feed  the  sheets  in, 
all  of  which  in  turn  were  printed  from  the  same  single  type 
foifacc. 


About  184  s  Robert  Hoe  &  Co.  of  New  York,  and  subsequently 
of  London,  had  constructed,  to  meet  the  increased  demands  of 
newspapers,  the  "  Hoe  Type  Revolving  Machine,"  one  good  point 
of  which  was  an  apparatus  for  securely  fastening  in  the  type  on  a 
large  central  cylinder  fixed  horizontally.  This  was  accomplished 
by  the  construction  of  cast-iron  beds,  one  for  each  separate 
page  (not  column,  as  in  Applegath's  machine).  The  column 
rules  were  made  tapering  towards  the  feet  of  the  type,  and  the 
type  was  securely  locked  in  on  these  beds  so  that  it  could  be  held 
firmly  in  the  required  position  to  form  a  complete  circle,  thus 
allowing  the  cylinder  to  revolve  at  a  greater  speed  than  Apple- 
gath's, which  was  polygonaL  Around  the  large  type  cylinders 
were  placed  the  smaller  impression  cylinders,  the  number  of 
these  being  governed  by  the  output  required.  Hoe's  first  presses 
were  four-feeders,  but  as  many  as  ten  feeds  wer»  supplied,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  two  presses  built  t6  replace  the  Applegath 
machine  for  The  Times,  each  of  which  produced  about  2000 
impressions  from  each  feed,  making  a  total  of  20,000  per  hour, 
printed  on  one  side,  or  from  two  machines  30,ooq  sheets  printed 
on  both  sides.  As  will  be  observed,  the  only  differences  in 
principle  between  these  two  type  revolving  machines  were  in 
the  positions  of  the  respective  cylinders,  and  the  fixing  of  the 
type  to  form  a  printing  surface. 

It  was  Sir  Rowland  Hill  who  first  suggested  the  possibilities 
of  a  press  which  should  print  both  sides  at  once,  from  a  roll  or 
reel  of  paper.  This  was  about  1825,  but  it  was  William  A. 
Bullock  (1813-1867)  of  Philadelphia  who  in  1865  invented  the 
first  machine  to  print  from  a  continuous  web  of  paper.  This 
machine  had  two  pairs  of  cylinders,  that  is,  two  type  or  stereotype 
cylinders,  and  two  others  which  gave  the  impression  as  the  web 
passed  between.  The  second  impression  cylinder  was  made 
somewhat  larger  so  as  to  give  a  greater  tympan  surface,  to  lessen 
the  off-set  from  the  side  first  printed.  In  his  machine  the  stereo- 
type plates  were  not  made  to  fill  the  whole  periphery  of  the  forme 
cylinders  so  as  to  allow  of  the  sheets  being  cut  before  printing, 
a  difficulty  which  the  first  machines  did  not  satisfactorily  over- 
come.  The  sheets  were  severed  by  knives  placed  on  the  cylin- 
ders, and  when  cut  were  carried  by  grippers  and  tapes;  and 
delivery  was  made  by  means  of  automatic  metal  fingers  fixed 
upon  endless  belts  at  such  distances  apart  as  to  seize  each  sheet 
in  succession  as  it  left  the  last  printing  cylinder.  These  presses 
were  not  at  first  reliable  in  working,  especially  in  the  cutting  and 
delivery  of  the  sheets  after  printing,  but  were  finally  so  far 
improved  that  the  Bullock  press  came  into  quite  general  use. 
The  inventor  was  killed  by  being  caught  in  the  driving  belt  of 
one  of  his  own  presses. 

Modem  Presses. 

The  machines  invented  during  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century  and  still  in  general  use,  are  best  classified  as  follows: — 

1.  The  iron  kand-presSf  such  as  the  Albion  or  the  Columbian, 
used,  for  the  pulling  of  proofs,  or  for  the  printing  of  limited 
iditions  de  luxe.  Oaaallkm- 

2.  Smalt  platen  machines  (worked  by  foot  or  mm  •/ 
power)  used  for  the  printing  of  cards,  circulars  and  Mo^trm 
small  jobbing  or  commercial  work.  USE/** 

3.  Single  cylinder  machines  (in  England  generally  ** 
called  "  Wharfedales"),  usually  built  on  the  **stop"  cyUnder 
principle,  and  printing  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 

4.  Perfecting  machines,  usually  with  two  cylinders,  and  prin- 
ting or  "  perfecting  "  both  sides  of  a  sheet  before  it  leaves  the 
machine,  but  with  two  distina  operations. 

5.  Two-revolution  machines,  which,  although  with  but  one 
cylinder,  have  largely  superseded  perfecting  machines,  as  their 
output  has  been  increased  and  the  quality  of  their  work  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  the  average  two-cylinder. 

6.  Two-colour  machines,  usually  made  with  one  feed,  that  is, 
with  only  one  cylinder,  but  with  two  printing  surfaces,  and  two 
sets  of  inking  apparatiis  one  at  each  end  of  the  machine.  Occa- 
sionally these  machines  are  made  with  two  cylinders. 

7.  Rotary  machines,  printing  from  an  endless  web  of  paper 
from  curved  stereotype  or  electrotype  plates,  principaBy  used 
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for  newspaper  or  periodical  work.  They  are  made  to  print 
upon  a  single  reel,  or  upon  two,  four,  six  or  even  eight  reels, 
in  both  single  or  double  widths,  i.e.  two  or  four  pages  wide. 

The  hand-press  has  alnady  been  sufficiently  described,  and 
we  may  proceed  to  deal  with  the  other  dasses. 

The  small  but  useful  platen  machine  (fig.  4)  is  very  largely 
employed  in  those  printinK«house«  that  make  commernal  work 
a  speciality.     Tne  smaller  machines  can   be  worked 
with  the  foot,  but  if  the  establishment  is  equipped  with 

E>wer  it  u  customary  to  gear  them  for  driving.  The 
rger  machines  require  power.  As  iu  name  implies, 
the  type  bed  and  impression  platen  are  both  flat  surfaces  as  in  the 
hand-press,  but  as  they  are  self-inking  and  are  eadly  driven,  the 
average  output  is  about 
1000  copies  per  hour,  and 
but  one  operator  b  required, 
whereas  two  men  .at  a  hand- 
press  can  produce  only  a^ 
copies  in  tne  same  time.  In 
design  these  platen  presses 
usually  consist  of  a  square 
frame  with  a  driving  shaft 
fixed  hori^ntally  across  the 
centre  of  it.  This  shaft  is 
attached  to  a  large  fly-wheel 
which  gives  impetus  to  the. 
press  when  suned  and 
assists  in  carrying  over  the 
impression  when  the  platen 
b  in  contact  with  the  print- 
ing surface.  The  type-iorme 
is  usually  fixed  in  an  almost 
vertical  and  stationary  posi- 
tion, and  it  b  the  platen  on 
which  the  sheet  b  laid  which 
rises  from  the  horizontal 
position  to  the  vertical  in 
order  to  give  the  necessary 
impact  to  produce  a  printed 
impression  from  the  type- 
forme.  ^  PFBCtically  this 
platen  b.  as  it  were,  hinged 
at  the  off  side,  nearest  the 
type  bed,  and  its  rise  and 
fafl  b  effected  by  the  use  of 
Fie.  t— The  Colding  Jobber  Platen  two  arms,  one  on  each  side 
Machine.  of  the  platen,  which  derive 

an  eccentric  motion  from 
cams  geared  in  connexion  with  the  shaft.  When  the  sheet  is  printed 
and  the  platen  falb  back  to  the  horizontal  the  operator  removes  it 
with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  lays  on  a  f re^  sheet.  Generally 
the  larger  of  these  machines  will  print  a  sheet  up  to  ai  X  16  in. 
The  modern  single  or  "  stop  "  cylinder,  quite  different  in  construc- 
tion from  the  old  angle  cylinder  machines,  larsely  suc- 
ceeded the  double  platen  machine.  The  principle  of  the 
stop  cylinder  was  really  a  French  invention,  but  it  has 
been  more  commonly  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  machines  are  known  as  "  Wharfedales  "  (fig.  5).  They  are  much 


used  for  the  printing  of  books  and  commefdal  work.  Theavcnn 
production  b  about  1000  copies  per  hour.  The  type  bed  travels 
with  a  reciprocating  motion  upon  rollers  or  runners  made  of  steel, 
the  bed  being  driven  by  a  simpw  crank  motion,  starting  and  sU^ptng 
without  much  noise  or  vibration.  All  the  running  parts  are  made  ol 
hard  steeL  The  cylinder  is  "  stopped  "  by  a  cam  motion  wfaDe  the 
bed  b  travelling  backward,  and  during  this  interval  the  sheet  to  be 

Kinted  is  laid  against  the  "  marks."  and  the  gripper  doses  on  it 
fore  the  cylinder  b  released,  thus  ensuring  great  accuracy  of  lay. 
and  consequent  good  register.  After  the  impression  b  made  the 
sheet  b  seized  by  another  set  of  fingera  and  b  transferred  to  a  second 
and  smaller  cylinder  over  the  larger  one,  and  thb  smallcs'  cylinder 
or  drum  delivers  the  sheet  to  the  "  flyer,"  or  delivery  apparatus, 
which  in  turn  deposits  it  upon  the  Uble.  The  inking  arrangemenu 
are  usually  very  good,  for,  by  a  system  of  racks  and  cogs  which  may 
be  regulated  to  a  nicety,  the  necessary  distribution  of  ink  and  rolUng 
of  the  printing  surface  runs  in  gear  with  the  travelling  type  bed 
or  coffin.  AU^the  accessories  for  inking  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
machine,  the  ink  itstlf  being  supplied  from  a  ductor.  whidi  can  be 
so  regulated  by  the  keys  attached  to  it  as  to  let  out  the  predse 
amount  of  pigment  required.  The  ink  |xssses  to  a  small  soUa  metal 
roller,  and  is.  then. conveyed  by  a  vibrating  roller  made  of  composi- 
tion to  a  larger  and  hollow  metal  cylinder  or  drum  which  distributes 
the  ink  for  the  first  time.  Thb  revolves  with  the  run  of  the  machine 
and  at  the  same-time  has  a  slight  reciprocating  action  which  helps 
the  distribution.  A  second  vibrating  composition  roller  conveys  tne 
ink  from  thb  drum  to  the  distribuung  table  or  ink  slab,  on  which 
other  rollera,  called  distributors,  still  further  thin  out  the  ink.  As  the 
type  bed  traveU,  larger  composition  rollers,  called  inkecs,  placed 
near  the  cylinder,  adjusted  to  the  requisite  pressure  on  the  t>'pe. 
pick  up  the  necessary  amount  of  ink  for  each  impression  and  convey 
It  to  tne  type  as  it  passes  under  them.  Usually  three  or  four  such 
ToUen  are  required  to  ink  the  forme. 

The*  perfecting  machine  b  so  named  because  it  produces  rfieets 
printed  on  both  sides  or,  in  technical  language.  "  pofected.'*  Thb 
operation  is  performed  by  two  distinct  printings.  Thb  rsifftrito 
class  of  macnine  has  been  in  use  a  great  many  years,  ^^^|^ 
although  both  the  stop-cylinder  and  the  two-revolution 
press  have  to  some  extent  superseded  it.  It  b  perhaps  best  adapted 
tor  the  printing  of  newspapers  or  magazines  havmg  drculatioos 
that  do  not  require  rotary  machines  intended  for  long  runs.  Although 
some  perfecting  machines  have  been  made  with  one  cylinder  only. 
which  reverses  itself  on  the  old  "  tumbler  "  prindple,  they  now  are 
made  with  two  cylindera,  and  it  is  with  this  class  that  we  are  par- 
ticularly concerned.  There  are  various  makes  of  perfecting  machmes 
of  which  the  Dryden  &  Foord  is  shown  in  fig.  6;  among  the  best 
recent  typed  b  tne  Huber  Perfecter. 

Although  the  two-type  beds  have  a  redprocatii^  motion,  as  in 
the  ordinary  one-nded  press,  the  two  cylinders  rotate  towards  each 
other.  The  frame  of  the  machine,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  contains 
two  carriages  and  a  double  inking  apparatus,  is  long,  the  exact  sise 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  sheet  to  be  printed.  CTiose  to  the  large 
cylinders  are  the  inking  roUen,  which  take  the  necessary  amount  of 
ink,  each  set  from  its  own  slab  as  it  passes  under,  and  these  n^len 
convey  the  requisite  ink  to  theprinting  surface  as  the  forme-carriage 
runs  under  its  own  cylinder.  Tne  distinctive  feature  b  the  ingenious 
manner  in  which  the  sheets  are  printed  first  on  one  side,  and  then 
on  the  other.  This  is  performed  by  carrying  them  over  a  series  of 
smaller  cylinders  or  drums,  by  means  of  upes.    The  pile  of  T 


Fio.  5.— Payne  &  Sons'  Wharfedale  Stop-Cylinder  MacUne. 
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fo  be  fed  in  sunds  on  a  high  board  at  one  end.  The  sheet  is  laid 
to  its  mark,  and  is  conveyed  round  an  entry  drum ;  thence  it  is 
carried  round  the  first  impression  cylinder,  and  under  this,  moving 
at  the  same  speed  as  the  cylinder,  is  the  type  bed  containing  the  inner 


of  broad  tapes  which  lie  on  the  layingon  board  and  are  fastened  to 
a  small  drum  underneath  it.  This  arum  has  a  series  of  small  co^ 
which  move  the  web  or  tapes  in  the  same  direction.  The  sheet  is 
laid  to  a  back  mark  on  the  tapes,  and  is  propelled  betweea  two  rollers 


Dryden  &  Foord's  Perfecting  (two-cylinders)  Machine. 


forme  already  inked.  The  paper  then  receives  its  impression  on  the 
first  side.  In  the  older  type  of  machine  it  is  next  led  up  to  the  right- 
hand  one  of  the  two  reversing  drums,  which  are  placed  above  the 
large  printing  cylinders,  and  over  which  it  passes  with  the  printed 
side  downwards.  It  is  then  brought  under  the  second  or  left-hand 
drum,  and  ao  on  to  the  other  large  impression  cylinder,  with  the 
blank  side  of  the  sheet  exposed  to  the  type  of  the  outer  forme  on  the 
ubie  underneath.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sheet  is  reversed 
in  its  travel  between  the  first  and  second  large  cylinders  which  give 
the  impression.  The  sheet  is  then  finally  run  out  and  delivered  in 
the  soace  between  the  two  large  cylinders,  and  laid  on  the  delivery 
boanJ— usually  with  the  aid  of  flyers.    In  the  more  recent  type  of 


direct  into  the  machine.  Another  Variety  employs  gri|>pers  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  ordinary  single  cylinder.  The  Anglo- 
French  perfecting  machine  is  one  oi  that  class.  As  a  rule  most 
double-cylinder  presses  produce  on  an  average  about  looo  copies 
per  hour,  printed  both  sides. 

The  two-revolution  machine  is  another    one<ylinder  machine 
built  on  the  reciprocating  principle.     Its  speed  is  greater  than  the 
stop  cylinder  (it  may  be  geared  to  produce  from  1500  to  -. 
2000  copies   per  hour,  printed   one   side  only)*     The  IT^.  ^, 
Miehle  (ng.  7),  which  is  ol  American  design  but  now  made  mZ^mm. 
also  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  good  example  of  this  kind  of 
machine  and  is  much  used,  especially  for  illustrated  work.    It  has 


Fic.  7.— The  Miehle  Two-revolution  Cylinder  Machine. 


perfectifw  machines  the  sheet  is  fed  directly  into  grippers.  change 
uking  puce  when  grippers  on  each  cylinder  meet,  the  outer  forme 
grippers  taking  the  sheet  from  the  inner  forme  grippers. 

This  is  a  general  description  of  the  principles  on  which  these 
machines  are  built,  but,  as  in  other  classes,  there  are  many  variatwns 
in  details.  For  example,  there  are  the  drop-bar,  the  web  and  the 
gripper  methods  of  f««dine  these  presses.  In  the  first  case  a  bar 
descends  upon  the  paper  after  it  is  laid  to  point  marks,  and  this  bar. 
having  a  rotary  motion,  runs  the  sheet  between  a  roller  and  a  small 
dnim  into  the  machine.    The  web  arrangement  consists  of  a  series 


the  high  over-feedboard.  and  the  taking-off  apparatus  is  automatk^ 
but  on  a  different  plan  from  that  of  the  ordinary  Wharfedale,  the 
sheets  being  carrieo  over  tapes  with  the  freshly-printed  side  upper- 
most, thus  preventing  smearing:  they  are  then  carried  on  to  the  heap 
or  pile  by  the  frame  or  long  arms  placed  at  the  end  of  the  machine. 
A  recent  feature  of  this  machine  is  the  tandem  equipment,  whereby 
two,  three  or  even  four  machines  may  be  coupled  together  for  colour 
work.  Only  one  layer-on  is  required  and  register  is  obtained  auto- 
matically throughout. 
The  principle  of  the  two>revolution  press  is  that  the  cylinder 
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always  rotates  in  the  same  direction,  and  twice  for  each  copy  given, 
once  for  the  actual  impression,  and  again  to  allow  of  the  return  of 
the  formc-carria^  in  its  reciprocating  action.  This  also  allows  time 
for  the  feedini^  in  of  the  next  sheet  to  be  printed.  Among  other 
advantages  claimed  for  this  press  one  is  that  the  movement  which 
governs  the  action  of  the  type  bed  in  reversing  is  so  arranged  that  the 
strain  which  sometimes  occurs  in  other  reciprocating  machines  is 
considerably  reduced;  another  is  that  the  registering  or  correct 
backing  of  the  pages  on  the  second  side  in  printing  is  uncommonly 
good;  but  this  aepends  much  upon  the  layer-on.  In  many  of  the  old 
kinds  of  two-revolution  machines,  owing  to  the  cylinder  Ixing  geared 
separately  from  the  tvpe  bed.  it  was  apt  to  be  occasionally  thrown  out. 
but  in  thie  Miehle,  for  instance,  it  is  only  out  of  gear  in  reversing, 
and  in  gear  while  printing.  Great  strength  is  imparted  to  the  frame, 
and  the  type  bed  is  particularly  rigid.  These  points,  together  with 
a  truly  turned  and  polished  cylinder,  with  carcfullv  planned  means  of 
adjustment,  much  simplify  the  preparation  of  making-ready  of 
any  kind  of  type-forme  or  blocks  for  printing,  which  is  carried 
out  much  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  ordinary  single  cylinder,  but  in 
a  more  convenient  manner.  Many  of  these  machines  are  made  to 
print  four  double  crowns,  60  X  40  in.,  or  even  larger. 


continuously  rotate,  the  web  of  paper  travelUng  in  and  out.  in  a 
serpentine  manner,  between  various  cylinders  ol  two  characters — 
one  (the  type  cylinders)  carrying  the  surface  to  be  impressed,  usually 
curved  stereotype  plates,  and  the  other  (the  impression  cylinders) 
giving  the  desired  impression.  Such  a  press,  if  driven  by  electric 
power,  is  set  in  motion  by  merely  pushing  a  button  or  small  switch, 
a  bell  first  giving  warning  of  the  press  being  about  to  move.  The 
number  of  duplkate  sets  of  stereotype  plates  to  be  worked  from  by 
these  presses  is  determined  by  the  sue  and  number  of  the  pages  to 
be  pnnted,  and  this  in  turn  is  regula.ted  by  the  capacity  of  the 
machine. 

As  already  explained,  the  forerunners  of  the  rotary  presses  ol  the 
present  day  were  the  type-revolving  printing-machines,  and,  whilst 
they  were  still  being  used,  experimenu  were  being  made  to  cast 
curved  stereotj^pe  plates  which  would  facilitate  and  simpl.fy  the 
work  of  producing  newspapers.  This  was  successfully  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  flexible  paper  matrices,  from  which  meul  plates 
could  be  cast  in  shaped  moulds  to  any  desired  curve.  These  plates 
were  then  fixed  on  the  beds  of  the  Hoe  type  revolving  machine. 
whk:h  were  adapted  to  receive  them  instead  of  the  movable  type- 
formes  previously  used.     This  new  method  enabled  the  printers 


Fig.  8. — Payne  &  Sons'  Two<olour  Single  Cylinder  Machine. 


The  two-colour  machine  is  generally  a  single  cylinder  (fig.  8) 
with  one  feed  only,  and  the  bed  motion  reciprocating.  The  two 
colours  are  printed  each  at  one  revolution  from  the  two 
type-formes  as  they  pass  under  the  cylinder,  which 
rotates  twice  in  its  travel.  A  double  inking  apparatus 
is  of  course  neccssaiv.  and  the  inkins  arrangements  are  ^acea  at  the 
two  extreme  ends  of  the  machine.  In  comparison  with  the  ordinary 
single  cylinder  the  two<olour  machine  is  built  with  a  longer  frame, 
as  IS  necessary  to  allow  the  two  type-formes  to  pass  under  the 
cylinder,  both  in  its  travel  forward  and  on  its  return.  This 
cylinder  on  its  return  u  stationary,  in  fact  it  might  be  called  a 
double  or  rather  an  alternative  stop<ylindcr  machine,  with  the  ink- 
ing facilities  arranged. somewhat  on  the  same  plan  as  on  either  a 
two-feeder  or  a  perfecting  machine.  These  two-colour  presses  are 
intended  only  for  long  runs,  short  runs  may  be  worked  to  advantage 
separately  on  the  ordinary  single-colour  machine.  Generally,  with 
the  exception  just  mentioned,  the  nuu:hine  is  much  the  same  as  the 
ordinary  stop  or  Wharfedale. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  printing  with  the  reciprocating  bed- 
motion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  although  in  all  modem  machines 
of  that  kind  the  printed  sheet  b  self-delivered,  the  imprinted  paper 
has  ([enerally  been  fed  in  by  hand,  and  for  some  classes  of  work  this 
is  still  done.  But  many  automatic  feeders  have  been  invented 
from  time  to  time,  which  for  the  many  purposes  for  which  they  are 
suitable  must  be  reckoned  part  of  a  moaem  printing  establishment. 

As  distinct  from  flat  bed  printing  with  a  reciprocating  motion, 
printing  on  rotary  principles  is  a  most  interesting  study,  and  it  is 
^  this    department    of    printing    mechanics    whkh    has 

**22L  developed  so  very  much  in  recent  years.  It  seems 
MaemimB.  almost  as  though  this  branch  had  reached  its  limit, 
and  as  though  any  further  developments  can  only  be  a  question  of 
duplication  of  the  existing  facilities  so  as  to  print  from  a  greater 
number  of  cylinders  than.  say.  an  octuple  machine.  This  would 
be  merely  a  matter  of  building  a  hieher  machine  so  as  to  take  a 
larger  number  of  reels  arranged  in  decks.  As  the  name  implies, 
tboe presses  are  so  constructed  that  both  printing  surfaces  and  paper 


to  duplicate  the  type  pages  and  to  run  several  machines  at  the  same 
time,  thus  producing  copies  with  far  greater  rapidity.  In  some  lar^ 
offices  as  many  as  five  machines  were  in  constant  use.  About  this 
period  the  English  stamp  duty  on  printed  matter  was  repealed,  and 
this  materially  aided  the  development  of  the  newqiaper  press^ 

Subse<)uently  the  proprietors  of  The  Times  made  various  experi- 
ments with  a  view  to  making  a  rotary  perfecting  press,  and  as  a 
result  started  the  first  one  about  1868.  It  was  somewhat  similai 
in  design  to  the  Bullock  press,  so  far  as  the  printing  apparatus  wat 
concerned,  except  that  the  cylinders  were  all  of  one  site  and  placed 
one  above  the  other.  The  sheets  were  severed  after  printing, 
brought  up  by  tapes,  and  carried  down  to  a  sheet  flyer,  which  movMt 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  sheets  were  alternately  **  flown  " 
into  the  hands  of  two  boys  seated  opposite  each  other  on  either  side 
of  the  flyers.  Hippolyte  Marinoni  (1833-1904).  of  Paris,  also  devised 
a  machine  on  a  somewhat  similar  principle,  making  the  impression 
and  type  cylinders  of  one  siae  and  placing  them  one  over  the  other. 
About  1870  an  English  rotary  machine  called  the  **  Victory  "  was 
invented  by  Messrs  Duncan  &  Wilson.  It  printed  from  the  web, 
and  had  a  folder  attached.  An  improved  form  of  thu  machine  is 
still  in  use.  This  machine  had  separate  fly-boards  for  the  delivery 
of  the  sheets.  In  1871  Messrs  Hoe  &  Co.  again  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  construction  of  a  rotary  perfecting  press  to  print  from  the 
reel  or  continuous  web  of  paper,  and  from  stereotype  olates  fastened 
to  the  cylinder. 

The  rotary  presses  in  use  at  the  present  time  are  indeed  wonderful 
specimens  of  mechankral  ingenuity,  all  the  various  operations  of 
damping  (when  necessary),  feeding,  printine  (both  noes),  cutting, 
folding,  pasting,  wrapping  (when  required)  and  counting  being 
purely  automatic.  These  machines  are  of  various  kinds,  and  are 
specially  made  to  order  so  as  to  cope  with  the  particular  class  of 
work  in  view.  They  may  be  built  on  the  "  deck  '  principle  of  twt>. 
three,  four,  or  even  more  reels  of  paper,  and  either  in  single  width 
(two  pages  wide),  or  double  width  (four  pages  wide).  Single  and 
two-rrcl  machines  are  generally  constructed  on  the  "  straight  line  '* 
principle.  t.c.  arranged  with  toe  paper  at  one  end  of  the  machine. 
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J  through  the  cylinders  to  the  folder  at  the  other  end 
where  the  copies  are  delivered.  Three-  and  four-reel  machines 
have  also  benii  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  but  the  more 
usual  arraiMement  of  the  four-reel  press  is  to  place  two  reels  at  either 
end.  with  the  folders  and  delivery  boards  in  the  centre.  This  makes 
it  poasble  to  operate  them  as  independent  machines,  or  to  run  in 
comlnnation  with  each  other. 

When  presses  are  mad^  in  double  width  a  two-reel  machine  is 
known  as  a  quadruj^.  a  three-reel  as  a  sextuple,  and  a  four-reel  as 
an  octuple  miachinc.  Double  sextuple  and  double  octuple  machines 
are  made,  having  sue  and  eight  reels  respectively.  The  quadruple 
machine  is  a  favourite  one  and  is  perhaps  most  in  demand  Tor  news- 
paper m-ork.  Thb  press  prints  from  two  reels  of  the  double  width. 
The  first  reel  is  placed  to  the  right  of  the  machine  near  the  floor, 
and  the  second  at  the  back  of  the  machine  and  at  right  angles  to  it. 
A  quadruple  machine  will  produce  48,000  copies  per  hour  of  four, 
six  or  eight  p^ges;  and  proportionately  less  of  ajireater  number  of 
pa^ ;  all  f cdoed,  counted  ana  (Misted  if  required.  The  four  cylinders, 
which  are  on  thie  right-hand  side  of  the  press,  are  respectively  the 


plates,  four  pases  on  each  type  cylinder,  making  a  total  of  thirty-two 
pages  in  all.  Each  press  produces  of  that  number  of  pages  50,000 
copies  per  hour,  printed  both  sides,  cut,  folded  and  g^^^j^ 
counted  off  in  quires  complete;  by  increasini  the  sets  of  jf^n. 
stereotype  pages  the  same  machine  will  proauce  100,000  ^^^i,^ 
copies  per  hour  of  sbcteen  pages,  and  by  duplicating  the 
folding  and  delivery  apparatus,  200,000  copies  of  eight  pages  of  the 
same  size.  This  mammoth  press  measures  J54  ft.  m  length,  19  ft. 
in  height  and  12  ft.  acrqss;  its  dead  weight  is  about  110  tons,  and 
roughly  100.000  diflferent  pieces  of  metal  were  used  in  its  construc- 
tion. The  rough  cost  of  such  a  machine  is  probably  about  £18,000. 
Such  a  press  requires  two  55  h.p.  motors,  one  at  each  end,  to  drive  it. 
The  press  is  practically  four  quadruple  machines  built  together, 
each  of  which  can  be  worked  mdepetidently  of  the  other.  The 
paper  is  fed  from  reels  |>laced  at  the  two  ends  in  decks,  one  above 
the  other,  each  reel  containing  about  five  miles  of  paper,  and  weighing 
about  founcen  hundredweight.  The  process  of  unwinding  these 
k>ng  reels  of  paper  in  the  course  of  printing  Ukes  only  half  an  hour; 
they  are  arranged  on  a  revolving  stand  so  that  directly  they  are 


Fig.  9.— Hoe's  Double  Octuple  RoUry  Machine. 


printing  and  impresnon  cylinders— the  two  inside  ones  being  those 
grving  the  impression,  ana  the  two  outer  ones  bearing  the  printing 
surfaces.  The  inking  arrangements  are  placed  at  the  xv-n.  f^vrrpme 
ends  of  these  four  drums  or  cylinders,  ihui  \nL\n%  m-ar  tlie  tvpe 
surCaoes  in  each  case.  As  the  paper  is  unwound  Uom.  the  ml  below 
it  travds  between  the  first  two  cylimU-ra  when  it  it  printed  on  the 
first  side;  it  then  passes  to  the  third  and  fourth  cyimdrrs,  which  ^ive 
it  the  second  backing  side,  thus  "  perfect in$t ''  the  printed  sheet. 
From  this  point  the  long  sheet  is  carncLl  os-erhead  to  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  machine,  where  it  b  cut  loni<ii:udin^l1)^  jnd  divided,  nnd 
then  associated  with  the  other  web  timiLirEv  printi:MJ  by  the  ^Mher 
half  of  the  press.  They  then  descend  into  the  iwo  difTercnt  toilers, 
where  they  are  folded  and  cut — the  copies  being  discharged  on  to 
the  deliveiy  boards  situated  at  the  two  sides  of  the  left-hand  portion 
of  the  machine,  and  each  quire  is  counted  Or  told  off  by  being  jogged 
forward.  This  description  applies  to  one  half  of  the  machine  only. 
for  while  this  b  in  operatbn  the  same  thing  b  being  repeated  by  the 
other  half  situated  at  the  back. 

Another  machine,  somewhat  complex  but  ouite  complete  in  itself, 
H  tnat  constructed  by  Messrs  Robert  Hoe  oc  Co.  in  London  from 

drawings  and  patterns  sent  over  from  New  York,  f or  w    ' ' wrs 

of  larj^  circulation.  Double  sets  of  plates  are  placed  -  ain 
machine,  which  b  capable  of  taking  twenty-four  pages,  In  !iy  uiing 
narrower  rolls  the  number  of  pages  may  be  reduced  to  eii  lirT  -^ivieen 
or  twenty  if  a  smaller  paper  is  desired.  In  addition  to  t  Hi  b  mJ  /  of 
the  paper  it  prints  a  cover,  and  b  capable  of  prodin^n^  .v^  000 
complete  copies  per  hour,  folded,  insetted,  cut,  pasted  ;-ini]  cm  red. 
That  portion  of  the  machine  which  prints  the  cover  U  )mJ  koma 
narrower  reel  of  a  different  cok>ur  of  paper  from  that  usi  <]  j  r  the 
itt^de  pages.  The  printing  surface  for  one  side  of  the  co  ^  <  r  i  | •  I .  iced 
at  one  end  of  the  cylinder  and  the  reverse  side  is  placed  at  the  other 
end.  This  ingenious  combination  results  in  the  ^Hinting  of  one 
cover  for  every  copy  of  the  paper. 

The  double  octuple  machines  (fig.  9)  erected  by  the  same  firm  for 
the  printins  of  iXoyd^t  Weekly  News  were  prol»bly,  in  1908.  the 
latest  development  in  rotary  printing.  These  presses  print  from 
eight  different  reeU  of  the  double  width,  four  placed  at  each  end  of 
tlae  machine,  the  delivery  being  in  the  centre,  and  from  eight  sets  of 


spent 
alread 


It  the  sund  is  turned  half  way  round,  and  four  other  full  reels 
already  in  positbn  are  presented  ready  to  be  run  into  the  press. 
This  ingenious  arrangement,  whereby  the  reels  can  be  changed  in 
about  three  minutes,  obvbtes  the  loss  of  time  prevbusly  incurred 
by  the  press  being  kept  standing  while  the  empty  spindles  were 
removecl  and  replaced  with  four  full  reels. 

Having  described  some  representative  types  of  the  different 
classes  of  printing-presses  in  use,  we  may  now  treat  of  the 
methods  employed  by  the  workmen  In  securing  ift^p^^ 
the  best  results  in  printing.  The  real  art  of  printing,  parwOnm  or 
as  far  as  presswork  is  concerned,  lies  in  the  careful  Makimg* 
preparation  of  the  printing  surface  for  printing  before  ^ffjfT 
running  off  any  number  of  impressions.  This 
preparation  b  technically  called  "making-ready,"  and  »  an 
operation  requiring  much  time  and  care,  especially  in  the  case 
of  illustrated  work,  where  artistic  appreciation  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  workman  b  of  great  assistance  in  obtaining  satisfac- 
tory and  delicate  results.  Theoretically,  if  both  type  and  press 
were  new,  little  or  no  preparation  should  be  necessary,  but 
practical  experience  proves  that  this  need  of  preparation  has 
not  yet  been  entirely  obviated  and  still  remains  an  important 
factor.  Single  proofs  of  type,  stereotype,  electrotype  or  blocks 
of  any  description  can  often  be  struck  off  without  making-ready 
with  fairly  good  results,  but  if  precision  of  "  colour  "  (that  is, 
inking)  and  uniformity  of  impression  throughout  a  volume  are 
desired,  it  b  necessary  to  put  the  forme,  whether  type  or  blocks 
or  both,  into  a  proper  condition  before  starting  the  printing  of 
an  edition,  whatever  its  number.  And  this  applies  to  all  good 
work  produced  from  whatever  presses  or  machines  other  than 
those  built  on  the  rotary  principle.  In  these,  even  if  time 
permitted,  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  making-ready;  nor 
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b  it  really  necesury  for  newspapen,  printed  and  read  one  day, 
and  then  generally  thrown  away  the  next.  But  for  finely  printed 
works  this  preparation  is  essential;  the  actual  results  vary  with 
the  operator,  both  as  regards  quality  and,  what  is  very  important 
to  the  employer,  in  the  length  of  time  taiken.  Some  men  labour 
more  at  it  than  others,  and  it  is  considered  that  a  press  is  only 
really  paying  while  it  is  actually  running. 

The  system  of  making-ready  employed  now  is  quite  different  from 
that  in  use  when  it  was  necessary  to  dampen  paper  before  it  could 
be  satisfactorily  printed.  It  was  then  customary  to  print  with  a 
good  deal  of  packing,  usually  consisting  of  a  thick  blanket  together 
with  several  thkknesses  of  paper,  all  of  which  intervened  between 
the  printing  and  the  impression  surface,  whether  the  latter  was  flat 
or  cylindrical  There  was  much  in  favour  of  this  system,  because  a 
good  firm  impression  could  be  obtained,  and  the  "  nutmeg-grater  " 
effect  on  the  reverse,  when  the  imprrs^to'n  wa*  ion  heavy,  could, 
after  the  sheets  were  dry,  be  removed  by  culd-prH^iiig  in  a  hviJT.LiiIic 
press.  It  is  still  the  best  method  for  oLumin^  Ut-^i-mu-  t'^iJi  in 
fine  work,  where  hand-made  or  other  muf^h  pj.pcf  U  n  >  '  >  the 
demand  for  cheap  literature  requirt-d  quklfi^r  mvan&  <  '  ^n, 

and  the  introduction  of  process  blocks*  cspceialCy  iSi  by 

the  half-tone  process,  necessitated  ihv  uk  of  smooth  i^a^Hr  ,  ,.|  a 
faster  drying  mk.  bpth  of  which  art  to  be  dcplond.  fapccaM-  to 
calender  the  paper  to  the  degree  rrquUite  for  tfii>  kind  of  prijuing 
practically  means  destroying  its  natural  surface,  and  in  rcndt  ring 
the  ink  duicker  in  drying  the  pignuMit  undoubtedly  iufftTs,  On 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  compcniatinE  advaniaze  Ln  the  net 
that  improved  machinery  has  been  demanded  for  iliis  class  of  viurk. 
and  the  British  manufacturer  has  Ixcn  ^tiiikuUied  by  tfic  Ameiican 
manufacturers,  who  have  taken  the  initiative  in  the  chant^i:  of 
methods  in  printing.    Cylinders  arp  now  t  m r m.  ri  ^^  t r. , K  ?nA  ,- nd 


to  such  a  nicety  that  v«iy  little  packing  u  ..^uucd  Ui^^n  lype 
and  sheet  to  be  impressed,  so  that  a  new  system  of  making-ready, 
termed  "  hard-packing."  has  been  resorted  ta  The  fact  that  the 
iron  impression  cylinder  was  nearer  the  type  forbade  the  large 


amount  of  soft-packing  formerly  used,  besides  which  process  blocks, 
whether  line  or  half-tone,  could  not  be  rendered  property  by  a 
soft  impression.  Although  less  packing  is  necessary,  greater  care  is 
reouired  m  preparing  type  or  blocks  for  printing  by  this  new  method. 
The  method  in  making-ready  ordinary  plain  formes  is  as  follows. 
The  type-forme  is  placed  on  the  coffin  or  bed  of  the  press  and  fixed 
into  Its  proper  position — the  precise  position  being  regulated  by  the 
exact  sise  of  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  work  is  to  be  printed. 
The  cylinder  is  first  dressed  with  a  fine  and  thin  calico  drawn  tightly 
over  and  fastened  securely,  which  serves  as  a  base  on  which  to 
fasten  sheets.  A  sheet  of  some  hard  paper,  such  as  manila,  is  then 
placed  over  it  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  foundatbn. 
^  The  printer  next  proceeds  to  pull  a  sheet,  without  ink,  to  test  the 
impression.  We  uke  it  that  the  machine  has  already  been  regulated 
by  means  of  the  impression  screws  at  the  respective  ends  of  the  cylin- 
der for  all-round  or  average  work,  and  that  any  inequality  of  impres- 
sion can  be  remedied  by  adding  or  taking  away  from  the  sheets  on 
the  cylinder.  Now.  supposing  the  forme  to  be  dealt  with  consists 
of  thirty-two  pages  to  be  printed  on  quad  crown  paper,  measuring 
40X30  in.,  on  a  suitable  sire  of  single  cylinder  machine  of  the 
Wharfedale  class,  it  would  be  found,  although  both  the  machine 
and  type  were  fairly  new  (that  is,  not  much  worn),  that  there  was 
some  amount  of  inequality  in  the  impression  given  to  the  whole 
sheet.  Thb  is  easily  detected  by  examining  the  sheet  the  reversed 
side  in  a  strong  side-light.  Although  the  greater  part  may  be  fairly 
even,  some  pages,  or  portions  of  pages,  would  show  up  too  strongly, 
the  impress  almost  cutting  through  the  paper,  while  in  other  portions 
the  impresston  would  be  so  faint  that  it  could  hardly  be  seen.  These 
differences  of  impression  are  called  respectively  "  high  "  and  "  k>w." 


All  these  difficulties  have  to  be  rectified  by  the  printer  either  over- ' 
laying  or  cutting  away  pieces  in  this  first  trial  sheet.  If  the  "  set  " 
of  the  cylinder  is  about  correct,  and  the  impreaskm  sheet  has  been 
taken  with  neither  too  many  nor  too  few  sheets  on  the  cylinder,  it 
will  be  a  matter  rather  of  overlaying,  or  "  patching  up,'*  than  of 
cutting  away  from  thb  trial  sheet.  As  soon  as  this  first  sheet  has 
been  levelled  up  it  b  fixed  on  to  the  cylinder  to  iu  exact  positbn. 
so  that  it  will  register  or  correspond  with  the  type  when  the  press  is 
runniiy.  and  another  trial  sheet  b  struck  off.  which  b  treated  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner,  and  b  then  fastened  up  on  the  cylinder 
on  top  of  the  first  sheet.  It  may  even  be  necessary  for  fine  minting 
to  repeat  this  a  third  time,  especially  if  the  forme  includes  blocks  01 
any  kind.  When  thb  preparatk>n  b-completcd.  the  whole  b  covered 
UD  by  a  somewhat  stouter  sheet,  which  forms  a  protection  to  the 
whole  nuking-ready,  but  which  can  easily  be  lifted  shoukl  it  be 
necessary  to  give  any  finishing  touches  to  it  before  beginning  to 
run. 

If  the  forme  to  be  printed  consbts  of  both  type  and  bkxrks  mixed, 
a  somewhat  different  treatment  has  to  be  employed  in  order  to  put 
the  bkxks  into  a  relative  position  with  the  type  for  printing.  Thb 
b  done  by  the  usual  trial  impression  sheet,  and,  as  blocks  are 
found  to  vary  much  in  height  and  are  generally  low  as  compared 
with  type,  thb  deficaeocy  has  to  be  remedied  by  undcdaying  (he 


blocks  so  that  they  are  brought  to  the  height  of  the  type,  or  a  shade 
higher.  This  is  usually  done  by  pasting  layers  of  thicktsh  paper, 
or  even  thin  cards,  underneath  the  blocks.  Thb  mus^  be  carefully 
done  so  as  to  make  them  stand  squarely  and  firmly  on  their  base, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  rock  and  give  a  slur  in  printing.  After 
underlying,  and  to  emphasize  the  respective  degrees  of  fight  and 
shade  in  the  illustrations,  a  separate  and  careful  overlaying  b  re- 
quired for  the  bkxrks  before  anything  is  done  to  the  main  forme.  Thb 
is  partkulariv  necessary  if  the  blocks  are  woodcuts,  or  electrotypes  of 
woodcuts,  which  reauire  a  different  cutting  of  perhaps  three  different 
thicknesses,  all  on  thin  hard  paper,  to  give  their  full  effect.  But  with 
half-tone  process  illustrations  very  little  overlaying  b  required, 
provided  the  blocks  have  been  brought  up  to  the  proper  height  by 
underlaying  in  the  first  insunce— the  various  tones  being  already 
in  the  block  itself— and  it  is  little  more  than  a  matt<^  of  sharp,  hard 
impression  to  give  full  effect  to  these,  if  both  paper  and  ink  are 
suitable.  For  line  process  blocks  a  still  different  treatment  in 
making-ready  is  desirable,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  hard  edges  which  are 
neariy  always  found  in  this  kind  of  block.  Here  too  it  b  essentbl 
that  the  preliminary  underlaying  be  done  with  extreme  care  if  good 
work  b  desired.  The  originals  and  the  engraver's  proofs  are  of  great 
assbtance  to  the  workman  in  bringing  out  the  details  of  an  illustra- 
tion when  he  is  preparing  it  for  printing.  In  roury  printing  from 
the  curved  stereotype  plate  and  from  the  endkss  w«b  of  paper 
much  can  be  done  to  assist  the  printer  if  good  stereotype  plates  are 
supplied  to  him.  and.  if  the  forme  contains  any  illustrations,  both 
the  artist  and  the  engraver  can  help  him  if  they  keep  in  mind  the 
particular  character  of  illustration  which  they  are  preparing  for  the 
press.  The  artist  can  accentuate  the  high  Ughts  or  solids  in  the 
original  drawing  or  photograph,  and  the  stereotyper  can  emphasize 
points  in  the  picture  by  tnickening  the  plate  in  the  paru  nccesary 
to  stand  out. 

The  past  eeneratbn  has  seen  many  improvemento  in  printing 
machinery,  all  tending  to  an  increased  productk>n.  and  generally  to 
the  betterment  of  the  work  turned  out.  This  b  particu-  ^  _  .1 
lariy  true  of  three-colour  printing  (sec  Process),  whkh  !r",*^**r 
for  commercial  purposes  has  been  brought  to  a  high  ••■*■•■•• 
degree  of  perfection.  Only  what  may  be  fairiy  considered  as 
representative  presses  have  been  dealt  with  in  this  article,  but  there 
are  many  others,  some  nf  which  have  been  most  ingeniously  con- 
structed for  special  purposes.  Process  engraving  has  practically 
superseded  wood  engraving,  and  the  new  processes  have  brought 
new  conditions,  requiring  a  different  making-ready,  paper  and  ink. 
Some  of  these  altered  conditions  are  to  be  regretted.  For  instance, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  quality  and  surface  of  papers  have  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  demands  for  cheap  Uterature,  and  thb  CMxcially 
applies  to  illustrated  work. 

The  introductk>n  of  the  autophite  b  of  great  advantage  to  those 
using  rotary  presses,  because  it  allows  the  production  of  a  large 
number  of  duplicate  stereotype  plates  01  satisfactory  quality 
speedily.  Thb  b  all  Important  in  a  newspaper  office,  where  the 
margin  of  time  between  the  caseroom  and  machine  department  b 
usually  so  limited,  for  it  permits  several  machines  baag  quickly 
equipped  with  duplicate  sets  of  the  same  pages. 

Power  b  another  matter  that  b  changing  fast.  Electricity  ts 
supphnting  both  steam  and  gas.  and  is  being  installed  in  most  large 
pnnting-houses.  including  newspaper  offices.  SuctkMi  gas  b  being 
tried  in  some  offices  as  a  supplanter  of  clectridty  and  is  sakl  to  be 
much  cheaper  as  a  power  producer.  The  independent  system  of 
motors  is  generally  adopted,  because  it  b  found  more  economical 
and  better  Tor  driving  purposes,  besides  dispensing  with  the  overhead 
shafting  and  belting,  always  unsightly,  and  dangerous  to  the  work- 
people. Speeds  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety  for  each  separate 
machine,  and  any  machine  can  be  set  in  motion  by  pressing  a  button. 

A  printing-house  of  average  size,  which  makes  book  printing  a 
speciality,  consbts  of  many  departments  under  the  supren^  control 
01  a  general  manager.  Hb  dieputy  may  be  said  to  be 
the  works  manager,  who  b  responsible  for  all   work 


being  produced  m  a  proper  manner  by  the  different  * 
departments.  The  progress  of  the  work  b  as  folk>ws.  J 
The  MS.,  or  "  copy  '  as  it  b  called,  b  handed.  «ith  all 
instructions,  to  the  overseer  of  the  caseroom.  who  gives  it  out  to  the 
compositors  in  instalments  as  they  finish  the  work  already  in  hand. 
Formerly  the  greater  bulk  of  composition  was  done  on  the  piece-work 
system,  but  as  machine  composition  has  largely  superseded  hnnd 
labour  for  the  more  ordinary  class  of  work,  piece-work  b  declining, 
and  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  have  the  work  done  on  "  establish- 
ment "  ("  'stab  "),  •'.*.  fixed  weekly  wages.  When  the  copy  b  in  t>-pe 
b  struck  off  and  sent  to  the  reading  ckiset.  where  tnc  corrector 


.  the  press  (see  Proof- Reading),  with  the  aid  of  a  reading-boy. 
will  compare  it  with  the  original  MS.  or  copy,  and  mark  all  errors 
on  the  proof,  so  that  they  may  be  amended  by  the  compositor  at 
his  own  cost  before  it  b  despatched  to  the  author  or  customer,  who 
in  turn  revises  or  corrects  it  for  the  general  improvement  oiT  the 
work.  The  proof  is  then  returned  to  the  printer,  and  if  these 
corrections  are  at  all  heavy,  another  proof,  called  the  **  revise.**  is 
submitted,  together  with  tne  first  marked  one,  so  that  the  author 
may  see  that  nb  emendations  have  been  made.  This  may  even  bo 
repeated,  but  when  finally  corrected  the  proof  b  marked  '' 
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and  is  aent  to  the  printer  with  the  necessary  instructions  as  to 
printins.  After  another  reading  or  revision  in  -the  reading  ckMet 
It  is  sent  bo  the  compositors,  who  make  the  final  corrections  in  the 
tyix  and  hand  the  forme  to  the  printing  department  to  deal  with. 
It  b  this  deiartment  which  contributes  most  to  the  success  of  any 
printing  firm,  and  it  requires  a  really  good  man  at  its  head.  He 
must  be  a  thoroughly  practical  printer  familiar  with  the  different 
kinds  of  printing  machinery.  To  make  the  department  pay,  the 
machines  must  be  kept  fully  employed  with  the  many  classes  of  work 
that  a  large  concern  has  to  deal  with;  the  wheels  must  be  kept 
running  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  time  for'making>ready  curtailed 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper  preparation  of  the  forme. 
Here  again  it  b  most  important  that  a  sharp  eye  be  kept  on  the 
materials  used.  Ink  forms  a  large  item  in  the  total  expenses  of  this 
department,  besides  which  there  are:  oil  for  lubricating,  turpentine 
and  other  soTvents  for  cleaning,  paper  for  proofs  and  making>ready, 
Sec  When  the. work  is  printed  it  is  handed  to  the  warehousemen, 
vho  are  responsible  both  for  unprinted  and  printed  paper.  Lastly, 
the  counting-house  deab  with  all  accounts,  both  departments'  and 
cttstocncrs  • 

BiBLiocKAPRY. — ^Tbe  following  books  and  periodicals  may  be 

rcially  referred  to:  Books — J.  Southward  (and  subsequently 
Powell),  Praciical  Printing,  a  handbodc  of  the  art  of  typography 
(2  voh,  8vo,  London,  1900):  J.  Southward,  Modem  Printint,  a 
treatise  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  typography,  &c.  (large  8vo, 
London.  1900) ;  C.  T.  Jacobi,  Printing,  a  practical  treatise  on  the 
art  of  printing,  &c  (8vo,  ath  cd.,  London,  1908):  W.  J.  Kelly,  Press- 
work,  a  practical  handbook  for  the  use  of  pressmen  and  their  appren- 
tices (8vo.  2nd  ed.,  Chicago,  1902):  C.  T.  Jacobi.  The  Printer's 
Handbook  of  Trade  Recipes,  &c.  (8vo,  3rd  ed.,  London,  1905); 
F.  J.  F.  Wilson  and  D.  Grey,  Modem  PrintingMackinery  and  Letter- 
press Printing  (large  8vo,  London.  1888):  Robert  Hoe,  A  Skor( 
History  of  the  Printing  Press  (dto.  New  York.  1902):  T.  L.  de  Vinne, 
Tke  fnnenlion  of  Printing  (New  York,  1876).  Periodicals— The 
Brilisk  and  Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer  (London,  bi-weekly) ;  Tke 
British  Printer  (Leicester,  alternate  months);  Tke  Printer's  KegisUr 
(London,  monthly);  Tke  Printing  World  (London,  monthly):  Tke 
Cdxiom  Magatime  (London,  monthly);  Tke  Printing  Art  (Cambridge, 
Mass..  U.SA..  monthly);  Tke.  Inland  Printer  (Chicago,  monthly): 
Tk€  American  Printer  (New  York,  monthly):  Tke  International 
Printer  (l^iladelphia,  monthly).  See  also  the  bibliography  attached 
to  the  article  TvrocRAPHY.  (C.  T.  J.) 

PRIOR.  MATTHEW  (1664-1721),  English  poet  and  diploma- 
tist, was  the  son  of  a  Nonconformist  joiner  at  Wimbome-Minster, 
East  Dorset,  and  was  bom  on  the  21st  of  July  1664.  His 
father  moved  to  London,  and  sent  him  to  Westminster,  under 
Dr  Btisby.  At  his  father's  death  he  left  school,  and  fcU  to  the 
care  of  his  imde,  a  vintner  in  Channel  Row.  Here  Lord  Dorset 
found  him  reading  Horace,  and  set  him  to  translate  an  ode. 
He  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  the  earl  offered  to  contribute 
to  the  continuance  of  his  education  at  Westminster.  One  of 
his  schoolfellows  and  friends  was  diaries  Montagu,  afterwards 
earl  of  Halifax.  It  was  to  avoid  being  separated  from  Montagu 
and  his  brother  James  that  Prior  accepted,  against  his  patron's 
wish,  a  scholarship  recently  founded  at  St  John's  College.  He 
took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1686,  and  two  years  later  became  a 
fellow.  In  collaboration  with  Montagu  he  wrote  in  1687  the 
City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,  in  ridicule  of  Drydcn's  Hiti^  and 
Panther.  It  was  an  age  when  satirists  were  in  request,  and  sure 
of  patronage  and  promotion.  The  joint  production  made  the 
fortune  of  both  authors.  Montagu  was  promoted  at  once,  and 
Prior  three  years  later  was  gazetted  secretary  to  the  embassy 
at  the  Hague.  After  four  years  of  this  employment  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bedchamber. 
Apparently,  also,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  king's  secretaries,  and  in 
1607  be  was  secretary  to  the  plenipotentiaries  who  concluded 
the  peace  of  Ryswick  Prior's  talent  for  affairs  was  doubted  by 
Pope,  who  had  no  special  means  of  judging,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  Ring  WiUiam  would  have  employed  in  this  important 
business  a  man  who  had  not  given  proof  of  diplomatic  skill  and 
grasp  of  detaik.  The  poet's  knowledge  of  French  is  specially 
mentioned  among  hb  qualifications,  and  thb  was  recognized 
by  his  being  sent  in  the  folbwing  year  to  Paris  in  attendance 
on  the  English  ambassador.  At  this  period  Prior  could  say  with 
good  reason  that  "  he  had  commonly  business  eiu>ugh  upon  his 
hands,  and  was  only  a  poet  by  accident."  To  verse,  however, 
which  had  laid  the  foundatbn  of^is  fortunes,  he  still  occasionally 
trusted  as  a  means  of  maintaining  his  position/  His  occasional 
poems  during  this  period  include  an  elegy  on  <}ueen  Mary  in 


1695;  a  satirical  version  of  Boileau's  Ode  sw  k  prise  de  Namur 
(1695);  some  lines  on  William's  escape  from  assassination  in 
1696;  and  a  brief  piece  called  Tke  Secretary.  After  his  return 
from  France  Prior  became  under-flecretary  of  state  and  sue* 
ceeded  Locke  as  a  commissioner  of  trade.  In  1701  he  sat  in 
parliament  for  East  Grinstead.  He  had  certainly  been  in 
William's  confidence  with  regard  to  the  Partition  Treaty;  but 
when  Somers,  Orford  and  Halifax  were  impeached  for  their 
share  in  it  he  voted  on  the  Tory  side,  and  immediately  on 
Anne's  accession  he  definitely  allied  himself  with  Harley  and 
St  John.  Perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  for  nine  years  there  is 
no  mention  of  his  name  in  connexion  with  any  public  transaction. 
But  when  the  Tories  came  into  power  in  1710  Prior's  dipk>matic 
abilities  were  again  called  into  action,  and  tUl  the  death  of  Anne 
he  held  a  prominent  place  in  all  negotiations  with  the  French 
court,  sometimes  as  secret  agent,  sometimes  in  an  equivocal 
position  as  ambassador's  companion,  sometimes  as  fully  accredi- 
ted but  very  impunctually  paid  ambassador.  His  share  in 
negotiating  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
disapproved,  personadly  led  to  its  popular  nickname  of  *'  Matt's 
Peace."  When  the  queen  died  and  the  Whigs  regained  power 
he  was  impeached  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  kept  in  close 
custody  for  two  years  ( 1 7 1 5-1 7 1 7)  •  In  1 709  he  had  already  pub' 
lishcd  a  collection  of  verse.  During  this  imprisonment,  main- 
taining his  cheerful  philosophy,  he  wrote  his  longest  humorous 
poem,  Alma;  or,  Tke  Progress  of  Ike  Mind.  This,  along  with  his 
most  ambitious  work,  Solomon,  and  other  Poems  on  several 
Occasions,  was  published  by  subscription  in  1718.  The  sum 
received  for  this  volume  (4000  guineas),  with  a  present  of  £4000 
from  Lord  Harley,  enabled  him  to  live  in  comfort;  but  he  did 
not  lon^  survive  his  enforced  retirement  from  public  life,  although 
he  bore  his  ups  and  downs' with  rare  equanimity.  He  died  at 
Wimpole,  Cambridgeshire,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  on  the 
1 8th  of  September  1721,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abb^, 
where  his  monument  may  be  seen  in  Poet's  Comer.  A  History 
of  his  Own  Time  was  issued  by  J.  Bancks  in  1740.  The  book 
pretended  to  be  derived  from  Prior's  papers,  but  it  is  doubtful 
how  fir  it  should  be  regarded  as  authentic. 

Prior  had  very  much  the  same  easy,  pleasure-loving  disposition 
as  Chaucer  (with  whose  career  his  life  offers  a  certain  parallelism), 
combined  with  a  similar  capacity  for  solid  work.  His  poems 
show  considerable  variety,  a  pleasant  scholarship  and  great 
executive  skilL  The  most  ambitious,  i.e.  Solomon,  and  the 
paraphrase  of  the  Nut-Braum  Maid,  are  the  least  successful. 
But  Alma,  an  admitted  imitation  of  Butler,  is  a  delightful 
piece  of  wayward  easy  humour,  full  of  witty  turns  and  well- 
remembered  allusions,  and  Prior's  mastery  of  the  octo-syllabic 
couplet  is  greater  than  that  of  Swift  or  Pope.  His  tales  in 
rhyme,  though  often  objectionable  in  their  themes,  are  excellent 
specimens  of  narrative  skill;  and  as  an  epigrammatist  he  is 
unrivalled  in  English.  The  majority  of  his  love  songs  are 
frigid  and  academic,  mere  wax-flowers  of  Parnassus;  but  in 
familiar  or  playful  efforts,  of  which  the  type  are  the  admirable 
lines  To  a  Ckild  of  Quality,  he  has  still  no  rival.  "  Prior's"— 
says  Thackeray,  himself  no  mean  proficient  in  this  kind^"  seem 
to  me  amongst  the  easiest,  the  richest,  the  most  charmingly 
humorous  of  English  lyrical  poems.  Horace  is  always  in  his 
mind,  and  his  song  and  his  philosophy,  his  good  sense,  his  happy 
easy  turns  and  melody,  his  loves  and  his  Epicurianism,  bear  a 
great  resemblance  to  that  most  delightful  and  accomplished 
master." 

The  largest  collection  of  Prior's  verses  is  that  bjr  R.  Brimley 
Johnson  in  the  "  Aldine  Poets  "  (2  vols..  1892).  There  is  also  a  selec- 
tion in  the  "  Parchment  Library,"  with  introduction  and  notes 
by  Austin  Dobson  (1889).  (A.  D.) 

PRIOR  (from  Lat.  prior— tenner,  and  hence  superior, 
through  O.  Fr.  priour),  a  title  applied  generally  to  certain  monas- 
tic superiors,  but  also  in  the  middle  ages  to  other  persons  in 
authority.  Under  the  Roman  Empire  the  word  prior  is  found 
signifying  "  ancestor."  In  the  early  middle  ages  it  was  com- 
monly applied  to  secular  officials  and  magistrates,  and  it  remained 
all  thou^  the  middle  ages  as  the  title  of  certain  officials  in  the 
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Italian  city  states.  Noteworthy  among  these  were  the  famous 
priores  artis  at  Florence.  These  were  appointed  governors 
of  the  Fbrentine  republic  when  the  Companies  of  the  Arts  seized 
the  government  in  1282. 

The  term  prior  was  most  commonly  used  to  denote  the 
superiors  in  a  monastery,  at  first  with  an  indefinite  significance, 
but  later,  as  monastic  institutions  crystallized,  describing  certain 
definite  officials.  In  the  Rule  of  St  Benedict  and  other  early 
rules  the  titles  praepositus  and  pradatus  (see  Peelate)  are 
generally  used,  but  prior  is  also  found  signifying  in  a  general 
way  the  superiors  and  elders  in  a  monastery.  When  used  by 
St  Benedict  in  the  singular  number  it  seems  (according  to  the 
commentator  Menard)  to  denote  the  abbot  himself.  At  a  later 
date  in  the  order  of  St  Benedict  the  title  was  applied  to  the 
monk  next  in  authority  to  the  abbot,  though  this  usage  was 
not  adopted  technically  until  the  13th  century.  In  some 
monasteries  several  priors  were  to  be  found  and  generally  at 
least  two.  Thus  we  find  the  terms  prior t  sub-prior ^  Urtius  prior , 
quartus  prior,  quintus  prior.  The  first  prior  was  sometimes 
called  prior  major,  sometimes  prior  claustralis.  Occasionally 
both  titles  are  found  in  one  house,  the  latter. ranking  below  the 
former.  The  first  prior  acted  as  vicar  in  all  matters  in  the 
absence  of  the  abbot,  and  was  generally  charged  with  the  details 
of  the  discipline  of  the  monastery.  With  the  foundation  of  the 
order  of  Cluny  in  the  xoth  century  there  appeared  the  conventual 
prior  who  ruled  as  head  of  a  monastery,  but  was  subject  in  some 
degree  to  the  arckialfbas  of  the  mother-house  of  Cluny.  The 
Regular  Canons  later  gave  this  title  of  prior  to  the  heads  of  their 
houses,  as  did  also  the  Carthusians  and  the  Dominicans.  It  was 
in  houses  of  these  orders  that  the  8ub*prior  became  a  regular 
offidaL  Among  the  Dominicans  the  head  of  a  province  is 
known  as  the  "  prior  provincial."  In  the  order  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem  (q.v.)  a  priory  was  a  group  of  commanderies  ruled 
by  a  "  grand  prior." 

The  term  prior  was  applied  also  in  the  middle  ages  in  a  very 
general  manner.  Thus  there  was  the  prior  sckolae  or  leader  of 
the  choir,  prior  scriniariorum,  &c. 

See  Du  Canee,  dossarium  mediae  et  infimae  latinitatis,  new  edition 
by  L.  Favre  (Niort,  1883.  &c.) ;  Sir  William  Smith  and  S.  Cheetham, 
edd.  Dictionary  oj  Christian  A  ntiquities  (1875-1880).    .    (E.  O'N.) 

PRISCIAN  [PsisciANUS  Caesakiensxs],  the  celebrated  Latin 
granmiarian,  lived  about  a.d.  500,  ».e.  somewhat  before  Justinian. 
This  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  he.  addressed  to  Anastasius, 
emperor  of  the  East  (491-518),  a  laudatory  poem,  and  that  the 
MSS.  of  his  Inslitutiones  irammaticae  contain  a  subscription 
to  the  effect  that  the  work  was  copied  (526,  527)  by  Flavius 
Theodorus,  a  clerk  in  the  imperial  secretariat.  Three  minor 
treatises  are  dedicated  to  Symmachus  (the  father-in-law  of 
BotStius).  Cassiodonis,  writing  In  the  ninety-third  year  of  his 
age  (560?  S73?)>  heads  some  extracu  from  Priscian  with  the 
statement  that  he  taught  at  Constantinople  in  his  (Cassiodorus's) 
time  (Keil,  Gr.  Lai.  vii.  307).  His  title  Caesariensis  points, 
according  to  Niebuhr  and  others,  to  Caesarea  in  Mauretania. 
Prisdan's  teacher  was  Theoctistus*  who  also  wrote  an  Institutio 
artis  grammaticae.  Priscian  was  quoted  by  several  writers 
in  Britain  of  the  8th  century — Aldhelm,  Bede,  Alcuin — and  was 
abridged  or  largely  used  in  the  next  century  by  Hrabanus  Maurus 
of  Fulda  and  Servatus  Lupus  of  Ferriires.  There  is  hardly  a 
library  in  Europe  that  did  not  and  does  not  contain  a  copy  of 
his  great  work,  and  there  are  about  a  thousand  MSS.  of  it.  The 
greater  part  of  these  contain  only  books  i.-xvi.  (sometimes 
called  Priscianus  major)-,. m.  few  contain  (with  the  three  books 
Ad  Symmachum)  books  xvii.,  xviii.  (Priscianus  minor);  and  a 
few  contain  both  parts.  The  earliest  MSS.  are  of  the  gth 
century,  though  a  few  fragments  are  somewhat  earlier.  AU  are 
ultimately  derived  from  the  copy  made  by  Theodorus.  The 
first  printed  edition  was  in  1470  at  Venice. 

The  Institutiones  grammaticae  is  a  systematic  exposition  of 
Latin  grammar,  dedicated  to  Julian,  consul  and  patrician, 
whom  some  have  identified  with  the  author  of  a  well-known 
epitome  of  Justinian's  Novellae,  but  the  lawyer  appears  to  be 
somewhat  later  than  Priscian.    It  is  divided  into  eig|iteen  books, 


of  which  the  first  sixteen  deal  mainly  with  sounds,  woid-fonna* 
tion  and  inflexions;  the  last  two,  which  form  from  a  fourth  to  a 
third  of  the  whole  work,  deal  with  syntax.  Priscian  informs 
^  us  in  his  preface  that  he  has  translated  into  Latin  such  precepts 
of  the  Greeks  Herodian  and  ApoUonius  as  seemed  suiuble,  and 
added  to  them  from  Latin  granunarians.  He  has  preserved  to 
us  numerous  fragments  which  would  otherwise  have  been  k»t, 
e.g.  from  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Acdus,  Ludlius,  Cato  and  Varro. 
But  the  authors  whom  he  quotes  most  frequently  are  VirgO,  and, 
next  to  him,  Terence,  Cicero,  Plautus;  then  Lucan,  Horace, 
Juvenal,  Sallust,  Statins,  Ovid,  Livy  and  Persius.  His  industry 
in  collecting  forms  and  examples  is  both  great  and  methodicaU 
His  style  is  somewhat  heavy,  but  sensible  and  dnr;  it  b  free, 
not  of  course  from  usages  of  Late  Latin,  but  from  anything  that 
can  be  called  barbarism.  Its  defects  may  be  referred  in  the 
main  to  four  heads,  (i)  Priscian  avowedly  treats  Greek  writers 
on  (Greek)  gramjnar  as  his  supreme  authorities;  and  bears  too 
little  in  mind  that  each  has  a  history  of  its  own  and  is  a  law  to 
itself.  (3)  There  had  been  no  scientific  study  of  phonetics,  and 
consequently  the  changes  and  combinations  of  languages  are 
treated  in  a  mechanical  way:  e.g.  i  passes  into  a,  as  genus, 
generis,  generatum;  into  0,  as  saxi,  saxosus;  q  passes  into  i,as 
torqueo,  torsi,  &c  (3)  The  rescrftftion  of  a  word  into  root  or  stem 
and  inflexional  or  derivative  affixes  was  an  idea  wholly  unknown, 
and  the  rules  of  formation  are  often  based  on  unimportant 
phenomena;  e.g.  Venus,  like  other  names  ending  in  us,  ought  to 
have  genitive  Veni,  but,  as  this  might  be  taken  for  a  verb,  it 
has  Veneris.  Ador  has  no  genitive  because  two  rules  conflict; 
for  neuters  in  or  have  a  short  penult  {e.g.  aequor,  aaiuoris),  and 
adoro,  from  which  it  is  derived,  has  a  long  penult.  (4)  The 
practical  meaning  of  the  inflexions  is  not  realized,  and  syntaaical 
usages  are  treated  as  if  they  were  arbitrary  or  accidental  associa- 
tions. Thus,  after  laying  down  as  a  general  rule  for  dedinable 
words  that,  when  they  rdfer  to  one  and  the  same  person,  tbey 
must  have  the  same  case,  gender  and  number,  Priscian  adds  that 
when  there  are  transitive  words  we  may  \ise  different  numbers, 
as  doceo  discipulos,  docemus  discipulum.  He  often  states  a 
rule  too  broadly  or  narrowly,  and  then,  as  it  were,  gropes  after 
restrictions  and  extensions. 

His  etymologies  are  of  courM  sometimes  very  wfld:  e.g.  caeiehs 
from  cadestium  vitam  ducens,  b  being  put  for  consonantal  n 
because  a  consonant  cannot  be  put  before  another  consonant; 
deterior  from  the  verb  detero,  deteris;  potior  (adj.)  from  potior, 
potiris;  arbor  from  robur;  terbum  from  verberatus  aeris,  ftc  Nor 
is  he  always  right  in  Greek  usages. 

Prisdan's  three  short  treatises  dedicated  to  Synunachtts  are 
on  weights  and  measures,  the  metres  of  Terence,  and  some 
rhetorical  dements  (exercises  translated  from  the  IIpoYti|ii>A0}Mtra 
of  Hermogenes).  He  also  wrote  Jk  nomine,  pronomine,  ei  verbo 
(an  abridgment  of  part  of  his  Institutiones),  and  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  school  teaching  of  grammar  in  the  shape  of 
complete  parsing  by  question  and  answer  of  the  first  twelve  lines 
of  the  Aeneid  (Partitiones  xii.  versuum  Aeneidos  principalium). 
The  metre  is  discussed  first,  each  verse  is  scanned,  and  eadx 
word  thoroughly  and  instructivdy  examined.  A  treatise  on 
accents  is  ascribed  to  Priscian,  but  is  rejected  by  modern 
writers  on  the  ground  of  matter  and  language.  He  also  wrote 
two  poems,  not  in  any  way  remarkable,  viz.  a  panegyric  ob 
Anastasius  in  3x2  hexameters  with  a  short  iambic  introduction, 
and  a  faithful  translation  into  X087  hexameters  of  Dionysius's 
Pe^iegesis  or  geographical  survey  of  the  world. 

The  best  edition  of  the  grammatical  works  is  by  Hertz  and  Keil, 
in  Kdl's  Crammatiei  latini,  vols.  ii..  iii.;  poems  in  E.  BAhrcns* 
Poelae  latini  minores,  the  "  Pericgcsis  "  also,  in  C.  W.  MOller. 
Ceograpki  graeci  minores,  vol.  ii.  See  J.  E.  Sandys,  History  ^ 
Classical  Scholarship  (ed.  1906),  pp.  372  sqq. 

PRISCILLIAN  (d.  385).  Spanish  theologian  and  the  founder  of 
a  party  which,  in  spite  of  severe  persecution  for  heresy,  continued 
to  subsist  in  Spain  and  in  Gaul  until  after  the  middk  of  the  6th 
century.  He  was  a  wealthy  layman  who  had  devoted  his  life 
to  a  study  of  the  occult  sdences  and  the  deeper  problems  of 
philosophy.    He  was  largdy  a  mystic  and  regarded  the  Chiistiao 
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Kfe  as  continual  interoonne  with  God.  His  favourite  idea  is 
that  which  St  Paul  had  expressed  in  the  woxds  "  Know  ye  not 
that  yt  are  the  tempk  of  God?"  and  he  argued  that  to  make 
himself  a  fit  habiution  for  the  divine  a  man  must,  besides 
holding  the  Catholic  faith  and  doing  works  of  love,  renounce 
marriage  and  earthly  honour,  and  practise  a  hard  asceticism. 
It  was  on  the  question  of  continence  in,  if  not  renunciation  of, 
marriage,  that  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  authorities. 
PrisdDian  and  his  sympathisers,  who  were  orgaiiixed  into  bands 
of  spintaUs  and  absUnentes,  like  the  Cathari  of  later  days, 
indignantly  refused  the  compromise  which  by  this  time  the 
Church  had  established  in  the  matter  (see  Maksiace:  Canon 
Lam).  This  explains  the  charge  of  Manichaeism  levelled  against 
FrisdOian  (Jerome,  for  his  talk  of  thp  Sordu  nupHarum,  had  been 
similariy  accused,  and  to  escape  popular  indignation  had  retired 
to  Bethlehem),*  and  to  this  was  added  the  accusation  of  magic 
and  licentious  orgies.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  Prisdllian's 
friends  were  two  bishops,  named  Instanrius  and  Salvianus,  and 
Hyginus  of  Cordova  also  joined  the  party;  but,  through  the 
exertions  of  Idadus  of  Emerita,  the  leading  Priscillianists,  who 
had  failed  to  appear  before  the  synod  of  Spanish  and  Aquitanian 
bishops  to  which  they  had  been  summoned,  were  excommuni- 
cated at  Sanigossa  in  Octobtf  380.  Meanwhile,  however, 
Prisdllian  was  made  bishop  of  Avila,  and  the  orthodox  party 
found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  emperor  (Gratian),  who 
issued  an  edict  threatening  the  sectarian  leaders  with  banishment. 
Priyjllian,  Instantius  and  Salvianus  succeeded,  however,  in 
procuring  the  withdrawal  of  Gratian's  edict,  and  the  attempted 
arrest  of  Ithadus  of  Ossonuba.  On  the  murder  of  Gratian  and 
accession  of  Maximus  (383)  Ithacius  fled  to  Trevea,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  representations  a  synod  was  held  (384)  at  Bordeaux, 
where  Instantius  was  deposed.  Prisdllian  appealed  to  the 
emperor,  with  the  unexpected  result  that  with  six  of  his  com- 
panioDS  he  was  burned  alive  at  Treves  in  385I  The  first  instance 
of  the  appiicatkm  of  the  Theodosian  law  against  heretics  had  the 
approval  of  the  synod  which  met  at  Treves  in  the  same  year, 
but  Ambrose  of  Milan  and  Martin  of  Tours  can  dahn  the  glory 
of  having  in  some  measure  stayed  the  hand  of  persecution.  The 
heresy,  notwithstanding  the  severe  measures  taken  against  it, 
oootittued  to  spread  in  France  as  well  as  in  Spain;  in  413  Lazarus, 
bishop  of  Aiz  in  Provence,  and  Herod,  bishop  of  Aries,  were 
expelled  from  their  sees  on  a  charge  of  Manichaeism.  Proculus, 
the  metropolitan  of  Marseilles,  and  the  metropolitans  of  Vienne 
and  Narbonensis  Secunda  were  also  foUowers  of  the  rigorous 
tradi^cm  for  which  Prisdllian  had  died.  Something  was  done 
for  its  repression  by  a  synod  hdd  by  Turibius  of  Astorga  in  446, 
and  by  that  of  Toledo  in  447;  as  an  openly  professed  creed  it 
wholly  disappeared  after  the  second  synod  of  Braga  in  563. 
"  The  oflidal  church,"  says  F.  C.  Conybeare,  "  had  to  respect 
the  ascetic  spirit  to  the  extent  of  enjoining  celibacy  upon  its 
priests,  and  of  recognizing,  or  rather  immuring,  such  of  the  laity 
as  desired  to  live  out  the  old  ascetic  ideal.  But  the  official 
ffsrhing  of  Rome  would  not  allow  it  to  be  the  ideal  and  duty  of 
every  Oiristian.  Prisdllian  perished  for  insisting  that  it  was 
such;  and  seven  centuries  later  the  Church  began  to  bum  the 
Cathari  l^  thousands  because  they  took  a  similar  view  of  the 
Christian  life." 

The  long  prevalent  estimation  of  Prisdllian  as  a  heretic  and 
Manirhafan  rested  upon  AugustisA,  Turibius  of  ^torga,  Leo 
the  Great  and  Orooius,  althou^  at  the  Council  of  Toledo  in  400, 
fifteen  years  after  Prisdllian's  death,  when  his  case  was  reviewed, 
the  most  serious  charge  that  could  be  brought  was  the  error  of 
language  involved  in  rendering  irfbntrat  by  innascibilU.  It  was 
long  thought  that  all  the  writings  of  the  "  heretic  "  himself  had 
pcf^hcd,  but  in  1885,  G.  Schepss  discovered  at  WUrzburg 
eleven  genuine  tracts,  since  published  in  the  Vienna  Corpus. 
**  They  contain  nothing  that  is  not  orthodox  and  commonplace, 

>Cf.  the  outbreak  at  Rome  in  384  against  the  tymnosopkists. 
enadated  monks  who  walked  the  streets  and  vehemently  denounced 
marriage.  The  epistles  of  Pope  Siridus  (who  wished  to  sUnd  well 
with  the  people)  are  full  of  acorn  for  these  ascetics,  and  the  Leonine 
sacraoientary  contatos  prayers  which  severely  denounce  them. 


nothing  that  Jerome  might  not  have  written,"  and  go  fai  to 
justify  the  description  of  Prisdllian  as  "  the  first  martyr  buined 
by  a  Spanish  Inquisition." 

See  E.  Ch.  Babut,  PriseHUan  et  U  Priseittianisme  (Paris,  1909). 

(A.  J.  G,) 

PRIBCUSf  of  Panium  in  Thrace,  Greek  sophist  and  historian, 
lived  during  the  5th  century  aj>.  He  accompanied  Maxinin, 
the  ambassador  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  to  the  court  of 
Attiki(448).  During  the  reign  of  Mardan  (450-457)  he  also  took 
part  in  missions  to  Arabia  and  the  Egyptian  Thebald.  Priscus 
was  the  author  of  an  historical  work  in  eight  books  (Buf^anunKli 
Iffnopfa),  probably  from  the  accession  of  Attila  to  that  of  Zeno 
(433-474).  Only  fragments  of  the  work  remain,  but  the  descrip- 
tion of  Attila  and  his  court  and  the  account  of  the  reception 
of  the  Roman  ambassadors  is  a  most  valuable  piece  of  con- 
temporaxy  history.  Priscus's  style  is  pure,  and  his  impartiality 
and  trustworthiness  entitle  him  to  an  honourable  place  among 
the  writers  of  his  time. 

FragmenU  and  life  in  C.  W.  MQIler,  Frapnenta  historkonun 
grauonm,  iv.  60-110;  v.  SA-^fi*  ed.  B.  G.  Niebuhr  in  Bonn,  Corpus 
scriptorum  kisL  bytanttnas  (1810),  vol.  vi..  and  L.  Dindorf  in  Historifi 
grasci  minores  (1870),  vol.  1.  For  the  embassy  to  Attila  see  Gibboit, 
Decline  and  Pail,  ch.  34. 

PRISCU8,  a  Greek  Neoplatonist  philosopher,  of  the  school 
of  lamblichus  and  Aedesius.  He  died  about  the  year  398  at 
the  age  of  ninety.  The  emperor  Julian  frequently  invited  him 
to  court  on  the  strength  of  his  reputation  in  connexion  with 
theuigy.  Eunapius  says  that  he  was  a  man  of  dignified  and 
austere  habit.  Unlike  Maximus,  he  used  his  influence  over 
Julian  with  great  moderation.  He  died  during  the  Gothic 
invasion  of  Greece  (aj>.  396-98).  He  is  important  partly  as 
maintaining  the  best  traditions  of  philosophy  during  a  period 
when  Neoplatonism  as  a  whole  was  a  parasite  of  imperial  power, 
and  partly  as  bdng  a  connecting  link  between  lamblichus  and 
Plutarch  of  Athens. 

See  Zeller's  Hist,  of  Greek  PhU. 

PRI8HTINA,  PaiCBTiNA,  or  Psistina,  the. chief  town  of  a 
sanjak  in  the  vilayet  of  Kossovo,  Albania,  European  Turkey; 
on  a  small  tributary  of  the  river  Sitnftza,an  affluent  of  the  Ibar, 
and  3  m.  £.  of  the  Prishtina  station  on  the  Salonica-Mitrovitza 
railway.  Pop.  (1905),  about  xi,ooo.  Prishtina  is  the  seat  of  a 
governor-general  and  of  a  general  of  division,  and  possesses 
many  mosques,  a  military  hospital  and  a  higher  class  school. 
The  trade  is  considerable,  the  exports  induding  chrome,  wheat, 
maize,  barley,  skins,  wine  and  timber  from  the  magnificent 
beech  forests  in  the  sanjak.  The  plain  of  Kossovo  {Kossooopolye, 
"  Field  of  Blackbirds  "),  to  the  west,  was  the  scene  of  the  battle 
in  which  the  Servian  empire  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  2389. 
To  the  south-east  lies  the  partly  ruined  monastery  of  Grachanitza 
founded  by  King  Milutin  of  Servia  (ia75-x33i).  Among  the 
frescoes  are  a  remarkable  head  of  Christ  in  the  dome,  and 
portraits  of  the  founder  and  his  queen  Simonida,  daughter  of 
Andronicus  II.  Palaeologus. 

See  G.  M.  M.  Mackenzie  and  A.  P.  Irby,  Traeels  in  the  Slagonic 
Provinces  cf  Turkey  (1877). 

PRISM  (Gr.  TplofULt  properly  a  thing  sawn,  rpl^tofj  to  saw), 
in  geometry  a  solid  enclosed  by  plane  surfaces,  two  of  which, 
termed  the  ends,  are  paralld,  equal,  similar  and  similarly 
situated  polygons,  and  the  faces  connecting  the  ends  are  paralldo- 
grams,  equal  in  number  to  the  sides  of  the  polygon.  If  the 
faces  be  perpendicidar  to  the  ends  the  prism  is  a  "  right  prism," 
and  the  faces  are  rectangles;  otherwise  the  prism  is  "  oblique." 
The  axis  is  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  ends.  It  may  be 
generated  by  moving  a  plane  (corresponding  to  an  end  or  base) 
parallel  to  itself.  A  prismoid  differs  from  a  prism  in  having  for 
its  ends  two  dissimilar  paralld  figures.  For  illustrations  see 
Ckystazxografhy,  and  for  the  mensuration  see  that  artide. 
In  optics  the  word  denotes  a  triangular  prism,  ».e.  one  having 
a  triangle  for  base,  used  to  decompose  white  light.  (See 
REPRAcnoN  and  DispsasiON.) 

PRISON  (derived  through  the  Fr.  from  the  Lat.  prehensio, 
seizure),  a  place  for  the  confinement  or  compulsory  restraint  of 
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persons  after  arrest  or  sentence  by  arbitrary  authority  or  process . 
o(law. 

The  earliest  object  sought  in  imprisonment  was  to  secure 
the  person  of  the  accused  to  ensure  his  appearance  before  his 
judges  for  trial,  and  after  conviction  to  produce  him 
^S^Kin  to  take  his  punishment.  They  were  applied  to  other 
uses  less  justifiable  or  defensible;  they  served  to 
execute  the  will  of  the  de^Mtic  master  upon  all  who  set  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  his  authority,  or  were  decreed,  more  or 
less  wisely  but  stiU  arbitrarily,  by  a  government  in  the  best 
interests  of  society,  organized  for  the  general  good.  Coercion 
and  intimidation  slowly  came  to  be  leading  ideas,  the  infliction 
of  a  lesser  penalty  than  the  capital  The  deprivation  of  liberty 
under  irksome  circumstances,  rough  lodging,  hard  fare  and 
perpetual  labour  was  after  all  a  milder  measure  than  death, 
although  long  years  elapsed  before  the  prison  was  so  used. 
Penal  codes  depended  rather  upon  shorter  and  more  cruel 
methods;  the  scaffold  was  in  constant  use,  with  all  maimer  of 
phyacal  pain,  torture  before  and  after  sentence,  shameful 
exposure,  hideous  mutilation,  exile,  selling  into  bondage  as 
slaves.  Incarceration  was  no  doubt  practised  by  irresponsible 
masters,  regardless  of  personal  rights,  callous  to  the  sufferings 
of  their  victims,  to  which  death  by  starvation  or  horrible  neglect 
was  a  welcome  relid.  But  consignment  to  a  prison  for  length-, 
ened  periods  was,  as  a  penalty,  of  more  recent  introduction,  and 
of  still  later  date  is  the  recognition  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
the  authority  to  use  its  powers  mercifully  by  humane  endeavours 
to  reform  and  improve  those  on  whom  it  lidd  hands. 

The  progress  inade  can  only  be  realized  by  considering  what 
prisons  once  were.  The  shocking  picture  drawn  by  John  Howard 
Hpwat^t  of  the  state  of  prisons  at  the  Latter  end  of  the  x8th 
Kt^rmMia  century  will  last  for  all  time.  They  were  for  the 
Baglaad,  ,„qjj  p^^  pestiferous  dens,  overcrowded,  dark, 
foully  dirty,  not  only  ill  ventilated,  but  deprived  altogether  of 
fresh  air.  The  wretched  inmates  were  dependent  for  food  upon 
the  caprice  of  their  gaolers  or  the  charity  of  the  benevolent; 
water  was  denied  them  except  in  the  scantiest  proportions;  their 
only  bedding  was  putrid  straw.  Every  one  in  durance,  whether 
tried  or  untried,  was  heavily  ironed.  All  alike  were  subject 
to  the  rapadty  of  their  gaolers  and  the  extortions  of  their  fellows. 
Gaol  fees  were  levied  ruthlessly—"  garnish  "  also,  the  tax  or 
contribution  paid  by  each  individual  to  a  common  fund  to  be 
spent  by  the  whole  body,  generally  in  drink.  Idleness,  drxmken- 
ness,  vidous  intercourse,  sickness,  starvation,  squaku",  cruelty, 
chains,  awful  oppression  and  everywhere  culpable  neglect—^ 
these  words  may  be  summed  up  the  state  of  the  gaols  at  the  time 
of  Howard's  visitation. 

At  this  time  prisons  were  prmiarily  places  of  detention,  not 
of  punishment,  peopled  by  accused  persons,  still  innocent  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  debtors  guilty  only  of  breaches  of  the 
finnnrinl  rules  of  a  commercial  country,  framed  chiefly  in  the 
interest  of  the  creditor.  Freedom  from  arrest  was  guaranteed 
by  Magna  Carta,  save  on  a  criminal  charge,  yet  thousands  were 
committed  to  gaol  on  legal  fictions  and  retained  indefinitely  for 
costs  far  in  excess  of  the  original  debt.  The  impecunious  were 
locked  up  and  deprived  of  ^  hope  of  earning  means  to  obtain 
enlargement;  while  their  familiea  and  persons  dependent  on 
them  shared  their  imprisonment  and  added  to  the  overcrowding. 
The  prisons  were  always  fuU.  Gaol  deliveries  were  of  rare 
occurrence,  even  when  tardy  trial  ended  in  acquittal  release  was 
delayed  until  illegal  charges  in  the  way  of  fees  had  been  satisfied. 

In  the  article  Deportation  it  is  shown  how  the  discoveries 
in  the  southern  seas  led  to  the  adoption  of  penal  exile  in  prefer- 
ence to  other  suggested  improvements  in  the  English  prison 
systems.  The  penitentiary  scheme  proposed  by  Howard  was 
not,  however,  abandoned.  It  was  revised  and  kept  alive  by 
Jeremy  Bentham  in  his  fanatical  scheme  for  a  "panopticon 
or  in^>ection  house,"  described  as  "a  circular  building,  an 
iron  cage  glared,  a  glass  lantern  as  Large  asRanelagh,  with  the 
cells  on  the  outer  circumference."  •  His  plan  was  to  keep  every 
inmate  of  every  cell  under  constant  close  observation,  and  all 
were  to  be  reformed  by  solitude  and  sedusion  while  constantly 


empkiyed  In  remuaerative  labour,  in  the  profits  of  which  they 
were  to  share.  The  scheme  hung  fire,  owing,  it  was  alleged,  U> 
the  personal  hostility  of  George  UI.  to  Bentham  as  an  advanced 
radical.  Lands  were,  however,  purchased  which  were  eventually 
taken  over  by  the  government  and  utilized  for  the  erection  of 
Millbank  penitentiary,  begun  in  18x3  and  partially  completed 
in  1816.  It  was  now  fully  recognized  that  the  reformation  of 
prisoners  could  best  be  attempted  by  sedusion,  *'  emplojrment 
and  religious  instruction."  MiUbank,  as  a  new  and  most 
enlightened  undertaking  in  prison  affairs,  was  opened  with  much 
6da.t.  It  was  to  be  governed  by  a  specially  appointed  committee 
of  distinguished  personages,  the  rhairman  being  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  O>mmons.  The  sum  total  expended  upon  the 
buildings  amounted  to  half  /i  million  of  money,  and  the  yearly 
charges  of  the  establishment  were  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
exchequer. 

The  erection  of  Millbank  was  a  step  in  the  rig^t  direction. 
The  energy  with  which  it  was  undertaken  was  the  more 
remarkable  because  elsewhere  throtighout  the  United  Kingdom 
the  prisons,  with  few  exceptions,  remained  deplorably  bad. 
J.  Ncild,  who  in  x8xa  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  John  Howard, 
found  that  the  old  conditions  remained  unchanged.  "The 
great  reformation  produced  by  Howard,"  to  use  Neild's  own 
words, "  was  merely  temporary  .  .  .  prisons  were  rebpaing  into 
thdr  former  horrid  state  of  privation,  filthiness,  severity  and 
neglect."  Yet  the  legislature  was  alive  to  the  need  for  prison 
reform.  Besides  the  building  of  Millbank  it  had  promulgated 
many  acts  for  the  amelioration  of  prisoners.  Gaol  fees  were 
once  more  distinctly  abolished;  the  appointment  of  chapkuns 
was  insisted  upon,  and  the  erection  of  improved  prison  buihtinga 
was  rendered  imperative  upon  local  authorities.  £ut  these, 
with  other  and  much  older  acts,  remained  in  abeyance.  Thus 
an  act  which  provided  for  the  classification  of  prisoners  had 
remained  a  dead  letter;  even  the  separation  of  the  males  from 
the  females  was  not  a  tmiversal  rule.  Roused  by  these  crying 
evils,  a  small  band  of  earnest  men  formed  themselves  into  on 
association  for  the  improvement  of  prison  disdpline.  Tbqr 
perambulated  the  country  inspecting  the  prisons;  they  issued 
lengthy  interrogatories  to  prison  officials;  th^r  puUished 
periodical  reports  giving  the  result  <rf  their  inquiries,  with  their 
views  on  the  true  prindplcs  of  prison  management,  and  much 
sound  advice,  accompanied  by  elaborate  plans  on  the  sobjoct 
of  prison  construction.  The  labours  of  this  sodety  brought  out 
into  strong  relief  the  naked  deformity  of  the  bulk  Of  the  British 
gaols.  Speaking  of  St  Albans  from  his  personal  observation 
Mr  (afterwards  Sir  T.  F.)  Buxton,  a  most  active  member  of  the 
sodety,  said:  "  All  were  in  ill  health;  almost  all  were  in  rags; 
almost  all  were  filthy  in  the  extreme.  The  state  of  the  prison, 
the  desperation  of  the  prisoners,  broadly  hinted  in  their  conversa- 
tion and  plainly  expressed  in  their  oondua,  the  uproar  of  oatha, 
complaints  and  obscenity,  the  indescribable  stench,  presented 
together  a  concentration  of  the  utmost  misery  and  the  utmost 
gi^t."  The  reports  of  the  sodety  laid  bare  the  existence  of 
similar  horrors  in  numbers  of  other  gaols.  Yet  this  was  in  x8i8, 
when  the  legislature  was  setting  a  praiseworthy  example — ^wben 
half  a  million  had  been  spent  in  providing  large  airy  cells  for  a 
thousand  prisoners.  Even  in  London  itself,  within  easy  reach 
of  the  pakttial  Millbank  penitentiary,  the  chief  prison  of  the  dty, 
Newgate,  vffA  in  a  disgraceful  condition.  This  had  been  exposed 
by  a  parliamentary  inquiry  as  far  back  as  18x4,  but  nothing 
had  been  done  to  remedy  the  evils  laid  bare.  The  sUte  of  the 
female  side  had  already  attracted  the  attentx>n  of  that  devoted 
woman,  Mrs  Fry,  whose  ministrations  and  wonderful  success 
no  doubt  encouraged,  if  they  did  not  bring  about,  the  formation 
of  the  Prison  Sodety.  Mrs  Fry  went  first  to  Newgate  in  18x3, 
but  only  as  a  casual  visitor.  It  was  not  until  18x7  that  she 
entered  upon  the  noble  work  with  which  her  name  will  ever  be 
associated.  She  worked  a  nurade  there  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  The  ward  into  which  she  penetrated  was  like  a 
den  of  wfld  beasts;  it  was  filled  with  women  unsexed,  fighting, 
swearing,  dancing,  gaining,  yelling  and  justly  deserved  its  ixame 
of  "  hell  above  grouDd.'^Within  a  month  it  was  tnmsfocmed. 
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tad  presented,  sajfs  an  esrewitneat,  "  a  scene  where  stiUiieia  and 
pvapriety  reigned."  The  wild  beasts  were  tamed.  Movements 
sinilar  to  that  which  Mn  Fiy  headed  were  soon  set  on  foot  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  public  attention  was 
Senerally  directed  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  prison  reform. 

Stimulated  by  the  success  achieved  by  Mrs  Fry,  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society  continued  its  labours.  Hostile  critics  were 
not  wanting;  many  voices  were  raised  In  protest  against  the 
ultia-hMmanifarianism  which  sought  to  make  gaob  too  comfort- 
able  and  tended  to  pamper  criminals.  But  the  society  pursued 
its  objects,  undeterred  by  sarcasm.  Many  of  these  are  now 
accepted  as  axioms  in  prison  treatment;  for  instance,  that 
female  ofBcers  only  should  have  charge  of  female  prisoners, 
that  prisoners  of  both  sexes  should  be  kept  apart  and  constantly 
employed.  Yet  these  principles  were  unacknowledged  at  that 
time  and  were  first  enunciated  in  acts  such  as  the  4  Gm.  IV.  c.  65 
and  the  5  Geo.  IV.  c  85  (1823-1824),  the  passing  of  which  were 
mainly  due  to  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Prison  Discipline 
Society.  It  was  laid  down  in  these  that  over  and  above  safe 
custody  it  was  essential  to  preserve  health,  improve  morals, 
and  exdbrce  hard  Labour  on  all  prisoners  sentenced  to  it.  Irons 
were  strictly  forbidden  except  in  cases  of  "  urgent  and  absolute 
necessity,"  and  it  was  ruled  that  every  prisoner  should  have 
a  bed  to  himself— <if  possible  a  separate  cell,  the  last  being  the 
first  formal  statement  of  a  principle  upon  which  all  future  prison 
discipline  was  to  be  based. 

The  importance  of  these  acts  cannot  be  fover-estimated  as 
supplying  a  legal  standard  of  efficiency  by  which  all  prisons 
coold  be  measured.  Still  the  progress  of  improvement  was 
extremely  slow,  and  the  mamgers  of  gaols  stiD  ewuled  or  ignored 
the  acts.  Many  local  authorities  grudged  the  money  to  rebuild 
or  enlarge  their  gaols;  others  varied  much  in  their  interpretation 
of  the  rules  as  to  hard  labour  and  the  hours  of  employment. 
One  great  drawback  to  general  reform  was  that  a  large  number 
of  small  prisons  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law.  Those  under 
small  jurisdictions  in  the  boroughs  and  under  the  petty  corporate 
bodies  continued  open  to  the  strongest  reprobation,  and  thus 
remained  until  they,  were  swept  away  by  the  measure  which 
brought  about  the  reform  of  the  mxmicipal  corporations  in  1835. 
But  by  this  time  a  still  more  determined  effort  had  been  made  to 
establish  some  uniform  and  improved  system  of  prison  discipline. 
In  1831  a  sdect  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  went  into 
the  whole  subject  of  secondary  punishment  and  reported  that, 
as  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  effective  classification  of 
prisoners  were  insurmountable,  they  were  stron^^y  in  favour  of 
the  confinement  of  prisoners  in  separate  cells,  recommending 
that  tlie  whole  of  the  prisons  should  be  altered  accordingly  and 
the  expense  borne  by  the  public  exchequer.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  committee  was  greatly  struck  by  the  superior 
methods  of  prison  discipline  pursued  In  the  United  States.  The 
best  American  prisons  had  recently  been  visited  by  two  eminent 
Frenchmen,1J.A.  de  Beaumont  and  A.  de  Tocqueville,  who 
spoke  of  them  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  It  was  with  the 
fl4)ject  of  appropriating  what  was  best  in  the  American  system 
that  Mr  W.  Crawford  was  despatched  across  the  Atlantic  on  a 
sptdal  mission  of  inquiry.  His  exhaustive  report,  published 
in  1834,  was  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  whole  question  of 
penal  discipline.  Another  select  committee,  this  time  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  returned  to  the  subject  in  1835,  and  after  a  long 
investigation  re-enunciated  the  theory  that  all  prisoners  should 
be  kept  separate  from  one  another.  It  also  urged  in  strong 
terms  the  necessity  for  one  uniform  system  of  treatment,  inore 
especially  as  regarded  dietaries,  labour  and  education,  and 
strongly  recommended  the  appointment  of  official  inspectors 
to  enforce  obedience  to  the  acts.  These  recommendations  were 
eventually  adopted  and  formed  the  basis  of  a  new  departure. 

For  fifty  .years  transportation  (see  Depobtation)  had  been  in 
England  the  principal  form  of  secondary  punishment  for  crime. 
Primary  or  capital  punishment  still  existed,  but  to  a 
greatly  modified  extent.  The  t>ious  (fakers  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  had  realised 
»  deeper  duty  towards  the  offenders  than  their  extinction, 


and  sought  to  amend  and  reform  the  living.^  The  note 
struck  first  in.  the  Walnut  Street  penitentiary  began  a  new  era 
in  prison  treatment,  and  the  methods  adopted  were  destined  to 
extend  over  the  whole  world.  This  was  the  germ  of  the  nearly 
universal  principle  of  individual  confinement,  and  the  origin  of 
what  some  advanced  thinkers  have  denounced  as  the  greatest 
crime  of  the  present  age,  the  invention  of  the  separate  celL  It 
was  and  still  is  held  by  many  that  the  criminal  may  be  best  and 
most  effectually  weaned  from  his  evil  ways  by  shutting  him  up 
for  lengthy  periods  between  four  walls,  and  subjecting  him, 
when  most  susceptible,  to  curative  processes,  to  constant 
exhortation  and  searching  introspection,  changing  his  nature 
and  restoring  him  to  sodety  a  reformed  man. 

It  must  be  at  once  admitted  that  the  system  of  isolation  has 
produced  no  remarkable  results.  Solitary  confinement  has 
neither  conquered  nor  appreciably  diminished  crime,  even 
where  it  has  been  applied  with  extreme  care,  as  in  Belgium, 
and  more  recently  in  France,  where  it  obtains  strict  and  unbroken 
for  long  terms  of  years.  Cloistered  seclusion  is  an  artificial 
condition  qui^e  at  variance  with  human  instincts  and  habits, 
and  the  treatment,  long  continued,  has  proved  injurious  to 
health,  inducing  mental  breakdown.  A  sbw  death  may  be 
defended  indeed  on  moral  grounds  if  regeneration  has  been  com- 
passed, but  it  is  only  another  form  of  capital  punishment. 
Still  the  measures  introduced  in  the  United  States  and  the  action 
taken  upon  them  fill  a  large  page  in  prison  historv  and  must  be 
recorded  here. 

Several  sUtes  in  the  Union  followed  the  lead  of  Pem^yivania. 
That  of  New  York  built  the  great  Auburn  penitentiary  in  z  8 16  to 
carry  out  the  new  principle.  There  every  prisoner  was  kept 
continuously  in  complete  isolation.  He  saw  no  one,  spoke  to  no 
one,  and  did  no  work.  Within  a  short  period  very  deplorable 
results  began  to'  show  themselves.  Many  prisoners  became 
insane;  health  was  generally  impaired  and  life  greatly  endangered.! 
Mr  Crawford,  whose  miuion  to  the  United  States  has  been! 
already  referred  to,  was  in  favour  of  solitary  confinement,  but' 
he  could  not  deny  that  several  cases  of  suicide  followed  this 
isolation.  Some  relaxation  of  the  disastrous  severity  seemed 
desirable,  and  out  of  this  grew  the  second  great  system,  which 
was  presently  introduced  at  Auburn  and  afterwards  at  the  no 
less  renowned  prison  of  Sing  Sing.  It  was  called  the  silent 
system.  While  the  prisoners  were  still  separated  at  night  or 
meals,  they  were  suffered  to  labour  in  association,  but  under  a 
rule  of  silence  ruthlessly  and  rigorously  maintained.  The 
latter,  entrusted  to  irresponsible  subordinates,  degenerated 
into  a  despotism  which  brought  the  system  into  great  discredit. 
All  discipline  officers  were  permitted  to  wield  the  whip 
summarily  and  without  the  slightest  check.  Under  such  a 
system  the  most  frightful  excesses  were  possible  and  many  cases 
of  brutal  cruelty  were  laid  bare.  Reviewing  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  each  system,  Mr  Crawford  gave  his  adhesion  to  that 
of  unvarying  solitude  as  pursued  in  the  Eastern  penitentiary 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Crawford  came  back  from  the  Um'ted  States  an  ardent 
champion  of  the  solitary  system.  He  saw,  however,  great 
difficulties  in  making  this  the  universal  rule,  chief  ^ 
among  which  was'  the  enormous  expense  of  provid-  j 
ing  suitable  prisons.  Some  modification  of  the  rule 
of  unbroken  solitude  would  be  inevitable;  but  he  strongiy  urged 
its  adoption  for  certain  classes,  and  h'e  was  equally  convinced 
of  the  imperative  necessity  for  giving  every  prisoner  a  separate 
sleeping  cdl.  It  is  clear  that  the  government  endorsed  Mr 
Crawford's  views.  .Where  it  was  possible  they  gave  effect  to 
them  at  once.  At  Millbank,  with  its  spacious  solitary  cells,  the 
rule  of  seclusion  was  more  and  more  strictly  enforced.  Ere 
long  permissive  legisbtion  strove  to  disseminate  the  new 
principles.  In  1830  Lord  John  Russell  had  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  cellular  separation  was  desirable  in  all  prisons. 
But  it  was  not  until  1839  that  an  act  was  passed  which  laid  it 
down  that  Individuals  might  be  confined  separately  in  single 
cells.  Even  now  the  executive*  did  not  insist  upon  the  con- 
struction of  prisons  on  a  new  plan.    It  only  set  a  good  example 
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by  undertaking  the  erection  of  one  which  ihould  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  whole  country.  In  1840  the  first  stone  of  Fentonviile 
prison  was  laid,  and  after  three  years  of  considerable  outlay, 
its  cells,  s^  in  number,  were  occupied  on  the  solitary,  or 
more  exactly  the  separate  system— the  latter  being  somewhat 
less  rigorous  and  irksome  in  its  restraints.  To  the  credit  of 
many  local  jurisdictions,  they  n>eedily  followed  the  lead  of  the 
central  authority.  Within  half  a  dozen  years  no  fewer  than 
fifty-four  new  prisons  were  built  on  the  PentonviUe  plan,  which 
now  began  to  serve  generally  as  a  "  model "  for  imitation,  not 
in  England  alone,  but  all  over  the  world.  Sir  Joshua  Jebb, 
who  presided  over  its  erection,  may  fairly  claim  indeed  to  be 
the  author  and  originator  of  modem  prison  architecture. 

The  building  of  PentonviUe  was  epoch-making.  The  modem 
prison  dates  from  it.  The  penal  discipline  of  to-day,  much 
modified  and  varied  it  is  true,  may  be  largely  traced  to  it.  The 
"  cell "  scheme  of  individual  separation  holds  the  grotmd,  and 
countries  which  can  afford  the  outlay  have  built  or  are  building 
cdlular  prisons.  France  has  made  steady  progress  in  this 
reqiect.  Great  additions  have  been  made  to  La  Sant£  prison 
in  Paris,  and  a  new  prison  on  gigantic  lines  has  been  opened  at 
Fresnes  les  Rungis,  on  the  outskirt  of  the  metropolis,  to  replace 
the  obsolete  Mazas,  and  to  give  cellular  accommodation  to  the 
Li^  numbers  always  on  hand  in  Paris.  Germany  has  embarked 
on  penitentiary  reforms  with  the  provision  of  several  new 
prisons;  it  is  the  same  with  the  United  States,  Austria,  Holland, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden.  In  Italy  a  com- 
prehensive sdheme  has  been  drawn  up  so  that  cellular  imprison- 
ment may  become  a  general  rule.  In  Belgium,  where  penal 
administration  has  received  the  closest  attention  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  regime  of  cellular  imprisonment  has  been  long 
carried  to  its  farthest  limits,  and  solitary  confinement  ranging 
over  ten  years  and  in  some  cases  much  more 'has  been  strictly 
enforced.  Of  late  years  however  a  new  school  has  arisen  in 
Belgium  which  expresses  strong  doubts  of  the  wisdom  or  efficacy 
of  prolonged  cellular  confinement.  In  England,  moreover, 
which,  if  not  the  first  to  adopt  separation  in  principle,  certainly 
gave  the  largest  effect  to  it  in  practice,  continuous  cellular  con- 
finement for  short  terms  is  ceasing  to  be  the  inevitable  nile; 
and  although  it  has  been  retained  in  cases  of  penal  servitude  for 
the  fiist  six  months,  it  was  in  1809  practic^y  abandoned  for 
lesser  sentences,  and  all  prisoners  after  the  first  month  work 
together  in  association  under  surveillance.  In  July  19x0  the 
home  secretary  announced  his  intention  to  reduce  it  to  one  month 
in  all  cases,  except  those  of  recidivists  (see  Rectoxvish).  The 
bias  of  modiera  practice,  in  short,  is  towards  milder  methods,  not 
only  in  treatment,  but  in  those  anticipatory  processes  which 
may  render  imprisonment  unnecessary. 

To  understand  the  existing  British  prison  system  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  its  gradual  growth  and  the  steps  taken  to 
establish  it.  Its  foundations  were  laid  by  Sir  George  Grey, 
TDi  Jfodhfii  hitmf  secretary,  when  tranqx>rtation  ended  nthcr 
BriOaM  abraptly  by  the  refusal  of  the  chief  colonies  to 
Sy^"^  continue  to  be  the  dumping  ground  for  British 
convicts.  Sir  George  Grey  sought  to  deal  with  the  difficulty 
as  a  whole,  and  to  provide  for  all  classes  of  criminals,  the  most 
heinous  deserving  severe  correction  and  the  minor  offenders 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  misconduct.  For  the  first  there  was 
some  urgency,  the  latter  was  still  the  business  of  the  local 
jurisdictions.  The  system  now  introduced  consisted  of  three 
principal  parts:  (i)  of  a  limited  period  of  separate  confinement 
in  a  home  prison  or  penitentiary,  accompanied  by  industrial 
employment  and  moral  training;  (2)  of  hard  labour  at  some 
public  works  prison  either  at  home  or  abroad;  and  (3)  of  exile 
to  a  colony  with  a  conditional  pardon  or  ticket-of -leave  (q.v.). 
No  pains  were  spared  to  give  effect  to  this  plan.  PentonviUe 
was  available  for  the  first  phase;  MiUbank  was  also  pressed  into 
the  service  and  accommodation  was  hired  in  some  of  the  best 
provindd  prisons,  as  at  Wakefield  and  Leicester.  Few  fadUtics 
existed  for  carrying  out  the  second  stage,  but  they  were  speedily 
improvised.  Although  the  hulks  at  home  had  been  condemned, 
convict  establishments  in  which  these  floating  prisons  stiU 


formed  the  principal  part  were  organised  at  Bermuda  and 
Gibraltar.  Neither  of  these  was  a  conspicuous  success;  they 
were  too  remote  for  effective  supervision;  and  altbougih  they 
lingered  on  for  some  years  they  were  finaUy  abolished.  The 
chief  efforts  of  the  authorities  were  directed  to  the  forxnatioo 
of  pubUc  works  prisons  at  home,  and  here  the  most  satisfactory 
renilts  were  soon  obtained.  The  constmction  of  a  harbour  ci 
refuge  at  Portland  had  been  recommended  in  1845;  in  1847  an 
act  was  passed  to  fadUtate  the  purchase  of  land  there,  and  a 
sum  of  money  was  taken  in  the  estimates  for  the  erection  of  a 
prison  which  was  b^un  next  year.  At  another  point,  Dartmoor, 
a  prison  already  stood  avidlaUe,  although  it  had  not  been 
occupied  since  the  last  war,  when  ten  thousand  French  and 
American  prisoners  had  been  incarcerated  in  it.  A  little  re- 
construction nuule  Dartmoor  into  a  modem  gaol,  and  in  the  waste 
lands  around  there  was  ample  labour  for  any  number  of  convict 
hands.  •  Dartmoor  was  opened  in  1850;  two  years  later  a  convkt 
prison  was  established  at  Portsmouth  in  connexion  with  the 
dockyard,  and  another  of  the  same  class  at  Chathan*  in  1856^ 
The  third  stage  in  Sir  George  Grey's  scheme  contemplated  the 
enforced  emigration  of  released  convicts,  whom  the  diadpline 
of  separation  and  public  works  was  supposed  to  have  piuged 
and  purified,  and  who  would  have  better  hopes  of  entering  on 
a  new  career  of  honest  industry  in  a  new  country  than  when 
thrown  back  among  vidous  associations  at  home.  The  theory 
was  good,  the  practice  impossible.  No  colony  would  receive 
these  ticket-of-leave  men.  Van  Diemen's  Land  pontively 
refused  to  do  so,  even  though  this  denial  cut  off  the  supply  of 
labour,  now  urgently  needed.  The  appearance  of  a  convict 
ship  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  nearly  produced  a  revolt. 
Although  Eari  Grey  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  colonial 
governments  offering  them  the  questionable  boon  of  transporta- 
tion, only  one,  the  comparatively  new  colony  of  Western 
Australia,  accepted.  But  this  single  receptade  could  not 
absorb  a  tithe  <^  the  whole  number  of  convicts  awaiting  exile. 
It  became  necessary  therefore  to  find  some  other  means  for 
their  disposal.  Accordingly,  in  1853  the  first  Penal  Servitude 
Act  was  passed,  substituting  certain  shorter  sentences  of  penal 
servitude  for  transportation.  It  was  only  just  to  abbreviate 
the  terms;  under  the  old  sentence  the  transportee  knew  that  if  weU 
conducted  he  would  spend  the  greater  put  of  it  in  comparative 
freedom.  But  although  sentences  were  shortened  it  was  not 
thought  safe  to  surrender  aU  control  over  the  released  convict; 
and  he  was  only  granted  a  ticket-of-leave  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  his  original  sentence.  No  effective  superviaon  was 
maintained  over  these  convicts  at  large.  They  speedily  rdapsed 
into  crime;  their  numbers,  as  the  years  passed,  became  so  great 
and  their  depredations  so  serious,  espedaUy  in  garrotte  robberies, 
that  a  cry  of  indignation  was  raised  against  the  system,  which 
led  to  its  arraignment  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1863. 

MeanwhUe  prison  disdpline  in  the  dementary  stage,  as  inflicted 
on  lesser  offenders,  was  continuaUy  disoissed.  The  subject 
was  referred  to  many  committees  for  inquiry,  and  it  was  shown 
that  there  was  a  lamentable  want  of  uniformity  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  legal  penalties.  The  processes  and  treatment  varied 
with  the  localities.  Dietaries  differed,  here  too  ample,  there 
meagre  to  starvation.  The  amount  of  exercise  aUowed  varied 
greatly;  there  was  no  universal  rule  as  to  employment.  In 
some  prisons  hard  labour  was  insisted  upon,  and  embraced 
tread-wheels  or  the  newly-invented  cranks;  in  some  it  did  not 
exist  at  aU.  The  cells  inhabited  by  prisoners  (and  aepanu 
ceUular  confinement  was  now  very  general)  were  of  different 
diitiensions—- variously  lighted,  warmed  and  ventilated.  The 
time  spent  in  these  cells  was  not  invariably  the  same,  and  as 
yet  no  authoritative  decision  had  been  made  between  the 
soUtary  and  sUent  systems.  The  first  named  had  been  tried 
at  PentonvUle,  but  the  period  had  been  greatly  reduced.  The 
duration  had  been  at  fint  fixed  at  eighteen  months,  but  it  was 
proved  that  the  prisoners'  minds  had  become  enfeebled  by  this 
long  isolation,  and  the  period  was  Umited  to  nine  months.  In 
many  jurisdictions  however  the  silent  system,  or  that  of  anoriated 
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labour  in  silence,  was  still  prefened;  tnd  there  mt^t  be  prisons 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other  at  which  two  entirely 
different  systons  of  discipline  were  in  force.  In  1849  Mr 
Charles  Person,  M.P.,  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  report 
upon  the  best  means  of  securing  some  uniform  system  which 
should  be  at  once  punitive,  reformatory  and  self-supporting. 
He  urged  that  all  existing  plans  were  inefikacious,  and  he 
advocated  a  new  scheme  by  which  the  htbour  of  all  |xisoners 
should  be  applied  to  agriculture  in  district  prisons.  The  result 
of  a  full  inquiry  was  the  reiteration  of  views  already  accepted 
in  theory  but  not  yet  generally  adopted  in  practice.  Thirteen 
more  years  elapsed  and  stiU  no  such  steps  had  been  taken.  A 
new  committee  sat  in  1863,  and  in  its  report  again  remarked  in 
no  measured  terms  upon  the  many  and  wide  differences  that 
StiU  existed  in  the  gaols  of  Great  Britain  as  regards  construction, 
diet,  fadxrar  and  general  discipline,  "  leading  to  an  inequality, 
uncertainty  and  inefficiency  of  punishment  productive  of  the 
most  prejudicial  results."  Matters  could  only  be  mended  by 
the  cxeidse  of  legislative  authority,  and  this  came  in  the  Prison 
Act  of  1865,  an  act  which  consolidated  all  previous  statutes  on 
the  subject  of  prison  discipline,  many  of  its  provisions  being  still 
in  force.  Yet  the  yean  passed  and  uniformity  was  still  far 
from  secured;  it  was  impossible  indeed  while  prison  admmistra- 
tion  was  Kill  left  to  a  number  of  local  authorities,  no  two  of 
which  were  often  of  the  same  mind.  The  legislature  had  tried 
its  best,  but  had  failed.  It  had  czerdaed  some  supervision 
through  its  inspectors,  had  forbidden  cells  to  be  used  until  duly 
certified  as  fit,  and  had  threatened  to  withhold  exchequer 
contributions  from  prisons  of  which  unfavourable  reports  were 
received.  Such  penalties  had  exerdaed  no  lufBdent  tenors. 
It  began  to  be  understood,  moreover,  that  the  prisons  under 
local  jurisdictions  were  not  always  conveniently  and  economic- 
ally  situated.  Crime,  with  the  many  facilities  offered  for  rapid 
locomotloQ  to  those  who  committed  it,  had  ceased  to  be  merely 
local,  and  the  whole  state  rather  than  individual  communities 
ought  to  be  taxed;  prison  charges  should  be  borne  by  the  public 
exchequer  and  not  by  local  rates.  These  considerations  gained 
strength  and  led  at  length  to  the  introduction  of  the  Prison  Bill 
whicfa  became  law  in  1877,  by  which  the  control  of  all  gaols 
jvas  vested  in  a  body  of  prison  commissioners  appointed  by  and 
icsponsiUe  to  the  home  secretary.  These  conuniasioncn  had 
power  to  consolidate  by  closing  superfluous  prisons,  to  establish 
one  wysbem  of  discipline,  and  generally  by  watchful  supervision, 
aided  by  the  experience  of  q>ecialists,  to  maintain  that  much- 
dcsued  uniformity  which  had  been  so  long  and  unsuccessfully 
sou^t.  At  the  same  time  the  co-operation  of  the  local 
raagistzates  was  invited  so  far  as  advice  and  assistance  were 
coacemed;  but  all  real  power  and  control  has  passed  from  their 
hands  into  that  Of  the  commissioners  of  prisons.  The  system 
established  by  the  act  of  1877  is  that  now  in  force. 

As  tor  penal  servitude,  the  punishment  reserved  for  the 
gravest  offences,  great  changes  had  been  introduced.  We  left 
this  branch  of  the  subject  at  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The 
verdkt  given  was  in  the  main  satisfactory;  but  doubts  were 
expressed  as  to  the  severity  of  the  discipline  inflicted,  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  which  were  moderate  labour,  ample  diet  and 
substantial  gratuities.  The  first  was  far  less  than  the  work  free 
men  did  for  a  livelihood,  the  second  larger,  the  third  excessive, 
so  that  convicts  often  left  prisons  with  thirty,  forty,  even 
e^ty  pounds  in  their  pockets.  Penal  servitude,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  lord  chief  justice  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  **  was  hardly  calculated  to  pro- 
duce on  the  mind  of  the  criminal  that  salutary  dread  of  the 
recurrence  of  the  punishment  which  may  be  the  means  of 
deterring  him  and,  through  his  example,  others  from  the  commis- 
sioa  of  crime;"  The  cfai«E  recommendation  put  forward  to  mend 
the  qrstem  comprised  lengthening  of  all  sentences,  a  diminution 
in  the  dietaries,  the  abolition  of  large  gratuities,  and,  speaking 
broadly,  a  genoral  ti^tening  of  the  reins.  The  most  notable 
change  however  was  in  repud  to  labour,  the  quantity  and 
vafaie  of  which  was  to  be  regulated  in  future  by  the  so-called 
"  mait-system."    TUs   plan   had   originated   with   Captain 


Macoiiochie,*'at^one  time  superintendent  in  Norfolk  Island, 
who  had  recommended  that  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
criminals  should  be  measured,  not  by  time,  but  by  the  amount 
of  labour  actually  performed.  In  support  of  his  theory  he 
devised  an  ingenknis  system  of  recording  the  convicts'  daily 
industry  by  marks,  which  on  reaching  a  given  total  would 
entitle  them  to  their  release.  This  mark  system  had  already 
been  tried  with  good  results  in  Ireland,  where  the  Irish  system, 
as  it  was  called,  introduced  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  had  attracted 
widespread  attention.  There  had  been  a  very  marked  diminu- 
tion in  crime,  attributable  it  was  supposed  to  this  system, 
which  wasin  almost  all  respecU  the  same  as  the  English,  although 
the  Irish  authorities  had  invented  an  "intermediate  stage" 
in  which  convicts,  worked  in  a  state  of  semi-freedom  and  thus 
practised  the  self-reliance  which  in  many  produced  reform. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  diminution  in  crime  was  traceable  to 
general  causes^  such  as  a  general  exodus  by  emigration,  the 
introduction  of  a  poor  law  and  an  increase  in  the  facilities  for 
earning  an  honest  livelihood.  It  may  be  added  here  that  judged 
by  later  experience  the  Irish  system  had  no  transcendent  merits, 
and  it  is  now  extinct.  But  we  owe  something  to  the  Irish  prac- 
tice which  first  popularised  the  idea  of  maintaining  a  strict 
supervision  over  convicts  in  a  state  of  conditional  release,  and  it 
reconciled  us  to  a  system  which  was  long  wrongfully  stigmatized 
as  espionage.  The  mark  system,  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee of  1863  and  as  subsequently  introduced,  had  however 
little  in  common  with  either  Maconochie's  or  the  Irish  plan. 
It  was  similar  in  principle  and  that  was  all.  According  to  the 
committee,  every  convict  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  earn 
a  remission — in  other  words,  to  shorten  his  sentence  by  his  in- 
dustry. This  industry  was  to  be  measured  by  marks  earned  by 
hard  labour  at  the  public  works,  after  a  short  probational  term 
of  dose  "  separate  "  confinement.  But  the  remission  gained 
did  UjOt  mean  absolute  release.  AH  males  were  to  be  sent,  during 
the  latter  part  of  their  sentence,  **  without  disguise  to  a  thinly 
i>eopled  colony,"  to  work  out  their  time  and  their  own  re- 
habilitation. The  committee  still  dung  to  the  old  theory  of 
transportation,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  livdy  protests  of  some 
of  its  membeis.  The  one  outlet  remaining,  however,  that  of 
Western  Australia,  was  soon  afterwards  (1867)  dosed  to  con- 
vict emigrants;  and  this  part  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions became  a  dead  letter.  Not  so  the  mark  system,  or  the 
plan  of  earning  remission  by  steady  industry.  This  was  carried 
out  on  a  broad  and  intelligent  basis  by  officials  prompt  to  avail 
themsdves  of  the  advantages  it  offered.  Thus  in  1877-1878 
efforts  were  made  to  minimise  contamination  by  segregating 
the  worst  criminals  and  restricting  conversation  at  exerdse. 
A  q)edal  class  was  formed  in  x88o,  in  which  all  convicts  "  not 
versed  in  crime,"  first  offenders  and  oomparativdy  innocent 
men,  are  now  kq)t  apart  from  the  older  and  more  hardened 
criminals.  The  committee  last  quoted  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  '*  penal  servitude  as  at  present  administered  is  on  the 
whole  satisfactory;  it  is  effective  as  a  punishment  and  free  from 
serious  abuses  ...  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  is  now 
generally  an  object  of  dread  to  the  criminal  population." 
Since  then,  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  classification  of 
convicts  when  undergoing  sentence  with  a  view  to  dealing  more 
effectually  with  habitual  criminals. 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  secondary  punishments  and 
prison  disdpline  in  EngUnd,  it  will  be  well  to  de-  Lmtm 
scribe  the  system  now  actually  in  force.    This  will  *•«'■*■ 
be  best  understood  if  we  follow  those  who  break  Jj^JJJT 
the  law  through  all  the  stages  from  that  of  arrest,  jSp^„ 
throu^    conviction,     to    rdease,    conditional   or  im  «*-i*— ^ 
complete. 

After  a  short  detention  in  a  police  cell,  an  offender,  unless 
disposed  of  summarily,  passes  into  one  of  His  Majesty's  prisons, 
there  to  await  his  trial  at  sessions  or  assizes,  llie  period  thus 
spent  In  the  provinces  will  never  exceed  three  months;  in  London, 
with  the  frequent  sitting  at  ClerkenweU  and  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  it  is  sddom  more  than  one  month.  While 
awaiting  trial  the  prisoner  may  wear  his  own  dothes,  provide 
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his  own  food,  see  and  oommoiiKate  with  his'lriends  and  legal 
adviser  so  as  to  prepare  fully  for  his  defence.  His  fate  after 
conviction  depends  on  his  sentence.  If  this  be  "imprison- 
ment/* so  called  to  distingiish  it  from  "penal  servitude," 
although  both  mean  deprivation  of  liberty  and  are  ckMely  akin, 
it  is  undeigone  in  one  of  the  "  local "  prisons— the  prisons  till 
1878  under  local  jurisdiction,  but  now  entirdy  controlled  by  the 
state  through  the  home  secretary  and  the  commissioners  of 
prisons,  li^  rigime  undeigone  is  cellular;  able-bodied  pri- 
soners are  kept  in  strict  separation  for  at  k»st  a  month,  and 
during  that  time  subjected  to  severe  labour;  although  the  term 
of  first-class  hard  labour  and  of  purely  penal  character  no  longer 
exists.  The  tread-wheel  has  also  been  abolished.  A  system 
of  progressive  stages  based  on  the  mark  system  has  been  adopted 
in  the  local  prisons,  and  the  prisoner's  progress  through  each 
depends  on  his  own  industry  and  good  conduct.  During  the 
first  month  he  sleeps  on  a  plank  bed,  a  wooden  frame  raised 
from  the  floor,  with  bedding  but  without  mattress.  When  he 
has  earned  the  |»oper  number  of  marks,  which  at  the  earliest 
cannot  be  until  one  month  has  elapsed,  he  passes  into  the  second 
stage  and  is  allowed  better  diet  and  a  mattress  twice  a  week. 
The  third  stage,  at  the  end  of  the  third  month,  gives  him  further 
privii^es  as  regards  diet  and  bed.  The  fourth  stage  concedes 
to  the  prisoner  a  mattress  cvexy  night,  and  the  privilege,  if  well 
conducted,  to  communicate  by  letter  or  through  visits  with 
his  friends  outside.  These  stages  are  applicable  to  females 
except  as  regards  the  plank  bed;  youths  under  sixteen  and  old 
men  above  sixty  are  also  allowed  mattresses.  A  small  gratuity 
may  be  earned  during  the  second  and  three  following  stages, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  ten  shillings.  The  labour,  too, 
may  be  industrial,  and  include  instruction  in  tailoring,  shoe- 
m^dng,  basket-making,  bookbinding,  printing,  and  many  more 
handicrafts.  Throughout  the  sentence  the  prisoner  has  th^ 
advantage  of  religiotts  and  moral  instruction;  he  attends  divine 
service  regularly,  and  whatever  his  creed  is  visited  by  a  chap- 
lain professing  it,  and  receives  educational  assistance  according 
tohisneeds.  His  physical  welfare  is  watched  over  by  competent 
medical  men;  close  attention  is  paid  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  prisons;  strict  rules  govern  the  sise  of  cells,  with  their  light- 
ing, warming  and  ventilation.  Dietaries  are  everywhere  the 
same;  they  are  calculated  with  great  nicety  according  to  the 
time  of  durance,  and  afford  variety  and  ample  nutrition  without 
running  into  excess.  In  a  word,  as  regards  discipline,  labour, 
treatment,  exactly  the  same  system  obtains  in  the  "  local " 
prisons  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Where  the  sentence  passes  beyond  two  years  it  ceases  to  be 
styled  imprisonment  and  becomes  penal  servitude,  which  may 
be  inflicted  for  any  period  from  three  years  to  life.  The 
prisoner  becomes  a  convict  and  undergoes  his  penalty  in  one 
or  more  of  the  convict  prisons.  These  are  entirely  under  state 
management.  A  sentence  of  penal  servitude  as  now  admin- 
istered conabts  of  three  distinct  periods  or  stages: ,  (x)  that 
of  probation  endured  in  separate  confinement  at  a  so-called 
"  cbse  *'  prison;  (a)  a  period  of  labour  in  association  at  a  public 
works  prison;  and  (3)  conditional  release  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  sentence  upon  licence  or  ticket-of-leave. 

X.  In  the  first  stage,  which  was  limited  to  six  months,  but 
which  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  to  one  month,  the  convict  passes 
his  whole  time  in  his  cdl  apart  from  other  prisoners,  engaged 
at  some  industrial  employment.  He  exercises  and  goes  to 
chapel  daily  in  the  society  of  others,  but  holds  no  communica- 
tion with  them;  his  only  intercourse  with  his  feUow-creatures 
is  when  he  is  visited  by  the  governor,  chaplain,  schoolmaster 
or  trade  instructor.  This  period  of  almost  unbroken  solitude 
is  of  a  painful  character,  and  its  duration  has  therefore  been 
wisely  limited. 

a.  The  second  is  a  longer  stage  and  endures  for  the  whole  or 
a  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  its  duration 
b^ig  governed  by  the  power  a  convict  holds  in  his  own  hands 
to  earn  a  remission.  It  is  now  passed  at  a  public-  works 
prison;  either  at  Aylesbury  (females).  Borstal,  Dartmoor,  Park- 
huist  or  Portland. .  While  cellular  separation,  except  at  woik* 


at  prayers'or  exerciser  is  strictly  maintained,  labour  is  in  asacP 
dation  under  the  dose  and  constant  supervision  of  officials.  Inter- 
communication no  doubt  takes  place;  men  working  together 
in  quarry,  brickfield  or  barrow-run,  and  out  of  earshot  of  their 
guardians,  may  and  do  converse  at  times.  But  the  work  is 
too  arduous  to  allow  of  k>ng  and  desultory  conversation;  the 
chance  of  contamination  is  now  minimized  by  the  caoeful 
separation  of  the  less  hardened  from  the  old  offttders.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  great  evils  arise  from  this 
association,  and  without  it  the  execution  of  the  many  important 
national  public  works  which,  now  attest  its  value  wouM  have 
been  impossible.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing: the  quarrying  of  stone  for  the  great  Portland  breakwater, 
nearly  2  m.  in  length  and  between  so  and  60  ft.  deep  in  the 
sea,  with  the  defensive  works  on  the  Verne,  batteries,  case- 
ments and  barracks  intended  to  render  the  island  of  Portland 
impregnable,  and  the  enlargement  and  extension  of  the  dock- 
Srards  at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth.  At  Borstal  a  line  of  forts 
intended  to  protect  Chatham  on  •  the  south  and  west  have 
been  erected  by  convicts;  they  have  also  built  r*fg«»t«^  at 
Chattenden  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Medway.  Besides  this, 
convict  labour  has  been  usefully  employed  in  the  crectMm  of 
prison  buildings  at  new  points  or  in  extension  of  those  at  the 
old.  In  all  cases  the  bricks  have  been  made,  the  stone  quarried 
and  dressed,  the  timber  sawn,  the  iron  cast,  forged  and  wrought 
by  the  prisoners.  The  great  merit  of  this  system  is  the  skill 
acquired  in  handicrafts  by  so  many  othenrise  idle  and  usdess 
hands.  Convict  mechanics  are  rarely  found  ready  made.  It 
is  a  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  number  employed 
at  trades  learnt  them  in  prison.  These  results  are  no  doubt 
greatly  aided  by  the  judicious  stimulus  given  to  the  biggest 
effort  of  the  mark  system.  The  chief  objection  to  enforced  labour 
has  been  the  difkulty  in  ensuring  this;  hut  the  convict  nowa- 
days eageriy  tries  his  best,  because  only  thus  can  he  win  privi- 
leges while  in  prison  and  an  earlier  release  from  it.  Every 
day's  work  is  gauged  and  marks  recorded  according  to  its 
value;  upon  the  total  earned  depends  his  passage  through  the 
stages  or  classes  which  regulate  his  diet  and  general  treatment, 
and  more  especially  his  interviews  and  oonmnmications  with 
his  relations  and  friends.  Yet  more;  steady  willing  labour  ' 
continuously  performed  will  earn  a  remission  of  a  foux^  of  the 
sentence.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  maiks  thus  esmed 
may  be  forfeited  at  any  time  by  xnisoonduct,  but  affect  remisskRi 
to  this  extent  only,  llie  full  remissioD  in  a  five  years'  sentence 
is  one  year  and  ninety-one  days;  in  seven  years,  one  year  two 
hundred  aiKl  seventy-three  days;  in  fourteen,  three  years  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  days;  in  twenty,  four  years  one 
hundred  and  ninety  days.  "  Lifers  "  cannot  daim  any  remis- 
sion, but  their  cases  are  brought  forward  at  the  aid  of  twenty 
yean  and  then  considered  on  their  merits. 

3.  Having  earned  his  remission  the  convict  enters  upon  the 
third  stage  of  his  punishment.  He  is  released,  but  only  con- 
ditionally, on  licence  or  ticket-of-leave.  This  permiassan  to  be 
at  large  may  easily  be  forf dted  by  fresh  breaches  of  the  law. 
Stringent  conditions  are  endorsed  upon  the  liccaoe  and  wcD 
known  to  every  licence  holder  (see  'Hcket-oip-Leavs). 

Further  modifications  have  been  introduced  from  tune  to 
time  in  the  British  penal  system,  tending  mostly  to  mUder 
discipline,  more  intelligent  dassification  of  prisoners  and  a 
certain  amelioration  of  their  k>t.  In  iu  general  ontlixkea  the 
system  as  set  forth  above  has  been  maintained,  but  the  dc^Mut- 
mental  committee  appointed  in  1895  made  some  important 
recommendations  which  were  present^  adopted  in  part.  The 
committee  was  dissatisfied  with  the  morsl  results  achieved 
and  thought  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  reformatory 
processes.  They  believed  that  "  few  famiates  left  prison  better 
than  when  they  came  in."  Recommittals  were  frequent  and 
reddiviam  4>n  the  increase.  Imprisoxmient  was  not  snfkiently 
deterrent  to  the  habitual  cxxmhial  dass,  and  small  attCBtaon 
was  paid  to  the  reclamation  of  less  hardened  offenden.  The 
views  of  this  committee  were  embodied  in  a  Penal  Servitude 
bill  which  was  long  debated,  but  becune  law  in  i8q8,    U 
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tmpkaaaatd  the  eaceHeoce  of  the  system  devised  in  1879  for  the 
segr^Btum  of  the  oompantively  innocent  from  convicts  hardened 
in  dime.  The  system  of  the  "  star  "  class  as  originally  esub- 
hshed  provided  that  the  prisoner  never  previously  convicted 
sboohi  be  kept  absolutely  apart,  at  chapel,  labour,  ezerdse  and 
in  quarters,  from  his  less  fortunate  fellows  who  had  already  been 
imprisoned.  The  rule  was  strictly  enforced  and  with  the  most 
conspicuous  results,  so  that  little  more  than  1%  of  "stars" 
have  been  re-convicted  when  once  more  at  large.  The  privilege 
of  the  *'  star  "  is  only  accorded  after  careful  inquiry  and  reason- 
able pioof  that  the  individual  has  never  before  been  sent  to 
prison.  Reference  is  made  to  the  police  at  the  time  of  con- 
viction, and  the  duty  of  looking  into  previous  and  present 
character  is  very  strictly  performed.  The  inquiry  is  continuous 
and  may  be  probnged  into  the  sentence;  then,  if  necessary, 
correction  is  applied.  Butasamatterof  fact  veiy  few  mistakes 
are  made.  It  is  obvious  that  wrongful  admission  into  the 
**  star  "  cisss  might  be  fraught  with  mischievous  consequences, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  a  first  sentence  does  not  necessarily 
mean  absolute  unacquaintance  with  crime.  For  administrative 
convenience  the  "  stars  "—whose  name  comes  from  the  scrap 
of  crimson  cloth  worn  on  cap  and  jacket  sleeve — ^have  been 
generally  concentrated  at  Portland,  and  employed  in  labours 
specially  allotted  to  them,  for  the  most  part  demanding  a  higher 
rate  of  intelligence  than  the  general  average  shown  by  convicts. 
Moulders,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  tinsmiths,  stonemasons, 
bookbinders,  painters  and  various  other  trades  and  handicrafts 
are  the  peculiar  province  of  the  "  stars." 

The  Prison  Act  of  1898  made  some  marked  changes  in  penal 
disdpUne.  One  was  the  strict  limitation  of  corporal  punishment 
to  offences  of  mutiny  and  gross  personal  violence  to  officers, 
where  previously  it  might  be  inflicted  for  many  forms  of  mis- 
conduct, and  it  can  only  now  be  adjudged  under  great  restrictions. 
It  was  feared  that  the  removal  of  this  powerful  deterrent  would 
adversdy  affect  discipline,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  yearly  average 
of  prison  offences  has  diminished  from  147  to  13  x  per  thousand 
prisoners,  and  it  has  been  felt  by  the  authorities  that  the  limita- 
tion was  salutary  and  wise.  Another  change  was  the  power  given 
to  courts  of  law  to  differentiate  between  offenders  by  ordering 
them  one  of  three  classes  of  treatment  ranging  from  severe  to 
less  rigorous.  The  first  of  these  divisions  was  akin  to  that  of 
f6rmer  first-class  misdemeanants;  the  second  division  was 
aUoUed  to  persons  guilty  of  trivial  offences  not  amounting  to 
moral  depravity,  the  third  division  was  apportioned  to  serious 
crime  calling  for  severe  repression,  involving  strict  separation  for 
the  first  twenty-eight  days  with  "  hard  labour  "  (now  an  obso- 
lete expression,  since  all  prison  I^ur  is  nowadays  accounted 
"  hard  ")•  The  scheme  was  judicious,  but  courts  have  been  slow 
to  make  use  of  its  provisions.  Yet  a  third  improvement  was 
permission  conceded  to  prisoners  locked  up  in  default  of  pay- 
ment €i  fine,  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  time  proportionate  to  pajt 
payment  of  the  fine.  The  numbers  under  both  categories  are 
considerable,  and  taken  together  show  a  steady  increase  in  the 
ten  years  from  1893  (when  the  acts  fifst  came  into  effect)  to 
1903,  the  figures  bdng  33,80a  in  1892  and  51,302  in  1902. 

Imprisonment,  albeit  somewhat  modified  and  diluted,  con- 
tinues to  be  used  as  the  chief  penalty  and  most  trusted  panacea 
for  all  crime.  The  medicine  is  so  simple  in  application  and 
so  ^asfly  available  that  it  is  served  out  almost  automatically 
and  indifferently  to  every  law-breaker;  the  pickpocket  and  the 
burglar  are  locked  up  next  door  to  the  clergyman  at  variance 
with  his  bishop;  the  weak-kneed  and  self-indulgent  drunkard 
raba  shoulders  with  the  political  zealot  who  has  endangered 
the  peace  of  nations.  There  is  an  enormous  mass  of  so-called 
crime  in  England  which  is  not  crime  at  all,  and  still  is  perpetually 
penalised  by  an  infliction  of  imprisonment  for  such  short  periods 
as  to  be  perfectly  futile.  The  bulk  of  the  offences  for  which 
it  is  meted  out  are  trivial  and  unimportant.  Eighty-three  per 
cent  of  the  annual  convictions,  summarily  and  on  indictment, 
followed  by  committal  to  gaol,  are  for  misconduct  that  is  dis- 
tinctly non-criminal,  such  as  breadies  of  municipal  by-laws  and 
police  regulations,  drunkenness,  gaming  and  offences  under  the 


vagrancy  acts.  The  leniency  of  the  sentences  indicates  the  com- 
paratively trifling  character  of  the  wrongdoing.  Forty  per  cent, 
of  the  nudes  and  39%  of  the  females  were  sent  to  prison  for 
periods  of  a  week  or  less;  on  the  other  hand,  no  more  than  4% 
were  sentenced  to  six  months  and  under,  only  2  %  were  imprisoned 
for  terms  between  six  months  and  one  year;  and  '75%  to  more 
than  one  year.  The  question  will  arise  some  day  whether  it 
is  really  necessary^  to  maintain  fifty-six  local  prisons,  with  all 
their  elaborate  paraphernalia,  their  imposing  buildings  and 
expensive  staff,  to  maintain  discipline  in  daily  Ufe  and  insist 
upon  the  proper  observance  of  customs  and  usages,  many  of  them 
of  purely  modem  invention.  Of  course  there  is  in  most  cases 
the  alternative  of  a  fine,  the  non-payment  of  which  entails  the 
imprisonment;  yet  a  peiudty  imposed  on  the  pocket  is  so  clearly 
the  proper  retribution  for  such  misdeeds  that  better  methods 
should  be  devised  for  the  collection  of  fines. 

The  chief  aim  of  penal  legislation  should  indeed  be  either 
to  keep  gaols  empty  or  to  use  them  only  where  distinct  reduction 
in  the  ntunber  of  offenders,  whether  by  regeneration  or  by  con- 
tinuous withdrawal  from  noxious  activity,  can  be  obtained.  An 
axiom  based  upon  this  view  has  been  formulated,  and  although 
paradoxical  it  may  well  be  quoted  here.  The  great  aim  and 
object  of  all  penal  processes,  it  has  been  said,  should  be  the 
recognition  of  the  general  principle  of  dividing  all  offenders 
into  two  categories:  (i)  those  who  ought  never  to  enter  a  gaol, 
and  (2)  those  who  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  leave  it.  Praise- 
worthy efforts  to  compass  the  first  end  have  been  made  in  recent 
legislation.  The  First  Offenders  Act  in  1887  had  the  effect  of 
postponing  sentence  and  sparing  these  offenders  from  incar- 
ceration subject  to  their  good  conduct.  An  average  of  about 
4500  thus  escaped  imprisonment  in  the  five  years  between  1893 
and  1897,  and  an  average  of  5500  the  five  following  years. 
The  gain  in  this  was  great,  seeing  that  no  more  than  6  to 
8%  were  actually  sent  to  gaol  after  the  commission  of  a 
second  offence,  and  that  there  was  therefore  a  very  distinct 
saving  in  expense  of  maintenance  of  prisoners  incarcerated. 
The  value  of  this  act  is  to  be  seen  in  its  wide  adoption.  It  is 
in  force  in  some  of  the  states  of  the  American  Union.  It  was 
adopted  in  France  by  the  Berenger  law  of  1891,  and  in  Belgium, 
where  14%  of  sentences  of  imprisoimient  in  one  year  and  a-half 
were  postponed.  In  some  cotmtries  the  concession  has  been 
accompanied  by  admonition.  The  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts, 
by  which  large  numbers  of  minor  offenders  were  discharged  on 
bail,  or  subjected  to  fines  or  very  brief  terms  of  imprisonment, 
have  also  tended  to  dimmish  the  prison  population  enormously. 
The  number  annually  discharged  increased  from  33,000  in 
1893  to  51,302  in  1903.  This  excellent  system  has  commended 
itself  to  many  countries  and  it  is  now  adopted  by  the  bulk  of 
governments  and  jurisdictions  owing  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown. 

Two  new  systems  of  applying  imprisonment  have  commended 
themselves  to  English  administrators,  and  both  have  been 
effected  by  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act  1908.  The  first  is  a 
new  method  for  educating  and  reforming  young  offenders, 
already  on  the  frontiers  of  habitual  crime,  no  longer  children, 
but  at  an  age  still  sxxsccptible  of  permanent  improvement;  the 
second  is  the  legal  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  indefinite 
detention,  the  willingness  to  inflict  an  indeterminate  sentence 
on  those  who  have  already  forfeited  the  right  to  be  at  large. 

Both  these  measures  origmated  in  the  United  States.  The 
Borstal  scheme  of  a  juvenile-adult  reformatory  has  been  to 
some  extent  plaimed  on  the  institutions  of  Elmira  reformatory 
in  the  state  of  New  York  and  of  Concord  in  Massachusetts  (see 
Juvenile  Oftemdess).  Side  by  side  with  the  new  processes 
introduced,  the  idea  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  was  sUrted 
and  put  in  practice,  by  which  release  was  made  to  depend  upon 
reasonable  hope  of  amendment  and  sentences  were  prolonged 
until  it  was  more  or  less  certain  that  the  treatment  had  resulted 
in  cure. 

Other  measures  are  set  forth  in  the  new  classification  of 
convicts,  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  state  in  the  rules  sub- 
mitted by  him  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1904.    All  convicts 
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are  fltmcd  in  three  categories,  vis.  (A)  the  Ordinary  division; 
(B)  the  Habitual  Offenden'  division;  and  (C)  the  Long  Sentence 
division. 

The  "  A  "  or  Ordinary  division  comprises  all  ordinary  con- 
victs under  old  rules  who  are  still  separated  into  the  three  classes 
of  "  star,"  intermediate  and  reddivist,  as  provided  by  the  act 
of  1898.  The  qnalificatioDS  for  each  class  are  clearly  laid  down. 
Only  those  never  previously  convicted,  or  known  as  of  not 
habitually  criminal  or  corrupt  habits,  are  eligible  for  the  "  star  " 
dasS.  The  Intermediate  class  takes  those  not  previously  con- 
victed but  deemed  unsuiuble  as  ''stars"  from  antecedents 
and  generally  unsatisfactory  character.  The  reddivist  class 
is  for  those  previously  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  or  whose 
record  shows  them  to  have  been  guilty  of  grave  and  persistent 
crime. 

These  three  classes  begb  with  cellular  confinement,  but  for 
varying  periods;  the  first  for  three  months,  the  second  six 
months  and  the  third  for  nine  months,  in  all  cases  subject  to 
a  medical  report  upon  mental  and  physical  condition.  Female 
convicts  pass  the  first  three  months  of  their  sentence  in  separate 
odls. 

The"  B  "  division  indicates  the  worrt  penalties  to  be  inflicted 
upon  habitual  criminals.  There  is  no  recognition  whatever  of 
the  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence.  The  law  merely 
prescribes  the  foxfeiture  of  all  remission.  The  convict  is  not 
eligible  for  release  or  licence,  but  when  the  time  of  conditional 
liberation  would  have  formerly  arrived  the  case  is  submitted 
to  the  authorities  and  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  Early  release 
depends  upon  the  reports  on  industry  and  conduct,  and  the 
prospect  of  his  keeping  straight  if  set  free.  He  may  have  to 
"  do  "  his  whole  time  but  not  an  hour  beyond  it. 

Certain  privileges  are  conceded  to  the  "  B  "  division  to  com- 
pensate those  in  it  for  the  loss  of  remission.  They  wear  a  special 
dress,  a  band  of  blue  doth  on  the  left  arm;  they  may  earn  an 
extra  gratuity  and  spend  a  part  of  it  in  buying  extra  food  or 
artideS  of  comfort  and  relaxation;  they  may  take  their  meals 
in  association,  converse  at  them  or  at  exerdse,  but  not  at 
labour. 

The  **  C  "  division  has  been  designed  for  convicts  serving  long 
sentences,  who  have  gained  all  possible  privileges  in  the  early 
years  of  sentence  and  have  little  or  nothing  to  expect  further 
until  the  last  year  of  their  sentence,  when  they  may  earn  an 
additional  gratuity.  But  after  ten  years  they  may  enter  the 
"  C  "  division,  earn  a  special  gratuity  therein,  and  enjoy  the 
various  privileges  accorded  to  the  "  B  "  or  habittud  criminals' 
division  with  the  additional  advantage  that  there  is  no  inter- 
ference with  their  remission. 

Still  milder  and  more  humanitarian  prison  tztatment  was 
that  put  forward  by  the  home  secretary  in  19x0  in  his  q>eech 
already  referred  to.  In  it  he  suggested  that  the  following 
reforms  should  be  carried  out,  some  by  administrative  order 
and  some  by  future  legislation:  (x)  time  for  the  payment  of 
fines  inflicted  for  minor  offences;  (a)  disdplinary  treatment 
outside  prison  for  all  offenders  under  ax  years  of  age;  (3) 
punishment  of  those  guilty  of  offences  not  involving  moral 
turpitude  to  be  relieved  of  all  degrading  features;  {4)  the 
reduction  of  the  period  of  solitary  confinement  to  a  marimnm 
of  one  month;  (s)  and  the  abolition  of  the  ticket-of-leave 
iystem.  It  was  also  proposed  to  give  four  lectures  or 
concerts  a  year  in  convict  prisons. 

Prisam  im  cUm  CowilrMi.— The  cmenl  piogitss  made  in  prison 
treatment  will  be  best  realixed  by  a  brief  survey  of  penal  institutions 
in  the  prindpal  countries  of  the  world.  It  will  be  convenient  to  take 
them  alphabetically. 

X.  Amstria-Humtary.—'The  regime  of  cellular  confinement  has  not 
been  univcrsaUv  adopted ;  only  six  prisons  are  built  on  that  prindple 
and  no  more  tnan  i$%  of  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  can  be 
subjected  to  the  system.  Cellular  sepaiatioo  is  not  inflicted  for 
long  periods,  the  minimum  being  six  months  and  the  maximum 
three  years.  The  bulk  of  the  prisoners  live  and  labour  in  common. 
A  great  feature  has  been  the  execution  of  public  works  by  prisoners 
in  a  state  of  semi-liberty  beyond  prison  walls— the  practical  adoption 
of  the  so-called  "  Irish  "  or  Intermediate  prison  cmd  good  results 
are  seen  in  road-making  and  the  improvement  of  river  courses. 


2.  BdfjpiHii.^This  country  has  spared  neither  pains  nor  nooey 
in  carrymg  out  penal  processes,  and  the  Belgian  prisons  are  nnmpirs 
of  the  cdlular  system  prolonged  to  the  utmost  limits  of  hnman 
eodurence.  There  is  a  minimum  of  ten  years,  but  the  individual 
may  dect  to  continue  in  sepaimtion,  or  be  tiansferred  to  partial 
association.  Anewschoolof  Belgian  ctiminokigists  has  been  beaded 
by  M.  Prins,  the  chief  of  the  prison  department,  who  has  protested 
that  to  hope  the  vidous,  hardened  offender,  after  a  long  detentiott. 
"  suROuncied  with  every  attendoo,  soaked  with  good  counad,  wOl 
leave  his  cdl  legenentted,"  is  a  Utopian  dream. 

3.  BriHA  DommioHS  beyimd  tk$  ^iss.— The  prindple  of  cellular 
separation  was  accepted  as  far  back  as  X836  and  the  model  prison  of 
Pentonville,  opened  in  x8a3,  has'rinoe  been  copied  througiiout  the 
dvilised  wonld.  The  cellular  system  has  been  adopted  in  all  BritiA 
colonies  with  various  modifications,  and  prisons  built  on  modem 
prindplcs  are  to  be  found  in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Ho^  India  retains  association  as  the  system 
most  suitable  for  its  cruninal  dasses,  with  other  methods  genersUy 
abandoned  in  Great  Britain,  such  as  the  empkiyment  of  weJ- 
conducted  prisonen  as  auxiliaries  in  prison  disnplinr  and  service; 
deportation  is  still  the  penalty  for  the  worst  offences  and  is  carried 
out  on  a  hufe  scale  axid  ^th  satisfactory  results  in  the  Andaman 
IsUnds.  In  ^m)t  since  the  establishment  of  Brirish  coatrd  a  very 
marked  change  has  been  introduced  in  prison  affaLts. 

4.  Dtnmark.'-'ln  Denmark  all  convicted  prisonem  pass  throo^ 
several  stages,  from  cellular  treatment  to  the  intermediate  prison 
and  conditional  liberty.   Two  new  prisons  on.  the  latest  model  have 


been  erected  at  Copenhagen,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  f emaka. 
The  smaller  gaols  for  short  terms  are  mostly  on  the  ceUuIar  plan. 

•$.  firmKS.— France  has  devoted  very  conadenble  attention  to 
pnson  matten  and  b  now  pcmctising  the  two  fitrrmcs  of  treatment, 
the  strict  cdlular  isolation  of  the  Belgian  system  and  the  penal  exile 
or  transportation  which  was  long  the  English  nik. 

6.  Ctrmany. — ^The  unified  German  Empire  has  not  as  yet  s 
one  system  of  prison  treatment,  and  its  various  compouaat  I ' 
still  retain  indispendenoe  in  views  and  practice. 

Baden  has  a  well-known  cdlular  prison  at  Bruchsal,  but  s.^ 

is  not  imposed  for  more  than  four  jrears  and  associated  labour  is 
carried  out  in  another  quarter  of  the  prison. 

Bavaria  has  four  cellular  prisons,  the  chief  bdng  at  Munkfa  and 
Nurembenf,  but  the  collective  system  also  obtaina. 

Prussia  having  declared  for  the  cellular  system  constructed  the 
well-known  Moaoit  prison  in  Berlin,  also  those  of  Raribor  in  Silesia 
and  of  Herford  hi  Westphalia,  while  those  of  Gnudens,  Breslau, 
Werden  and  Cologne  have  been  added  since.  The  total  number  of 
separate  cells  to-day  is  ix/Hi  against  ^247  in  1869.  Two  new 
cdlular  prisons.  LuttringMuscn  and  Saaivrudc,  have  recently  been 
added.  Trankiurt  has  a  good  prison  on  the  Pentonville  (London) 
plan:  so  has  Hamburg;  and  new  buikiiiup  have  been  erected  at 
Wohlan,  Siegburg,  Brnlau  and  Munster.  Sepante  cells  in  Prussia 
had  increased  in  X896  from  3247  to  6373.  The  ceUuLu-  regime  is 
applicable  to  prisonen  between  t8  and  30,  and  to  first  offenders  of 
y>  years  of  age,  the  term  bebg  fixed  by  the  goveruut  of  the  gaol, 
but  never  exceeding  three  years. 

Saxony  established  a  penitentiary  at  Zwidau  in  X850  and  in  its 
earlier  management  exhibited  exagserated  kindnfss  to  its  innwrfs 
Both  the  cellular  and  the  associated  systems  obtain. 

WQrttembeig  has  accepted  the  cdlular  system.  There  are 
prisons  for  females  at  HeilSronh,  and  for  males  at  Ludwigaburg  and 
Stutteart;  in  WUrttemberg  itself  the  regime  is  ooUecdve. 

7.  ScUand  has  fdlowed  ner  nearest  iidghbour  Belgium  mod  has 
now  at  command  sepante  cells  sufficient  to  recdve  the  whole 
number  df  her  prison  population.  The  system  of  unbroken  sednsioo, 
prdonged  to  five  years,  is  maintained  imh  strictness. 

8.  Italy. — Although  accepting  the  prindple  of  cdlular  impffisoa- 
;,  Italy  has  not  adopted,  it  largely,  partly  from  want  ol  funds 
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tried  in  odonies  of  coatti  (or  those  provisionally  rdeased)  planted 
out  in  the  islands  of  the  Italian  archipelago. 

9.  j^orway.— The  separation  of  Norway,  as  an  independent  state, 
from  Sweden  has  produced  no  great  chas^  in  its  prison  inststatsoos. 
which  still  follow  the  lines  of  the.neighbouring  country. 

xo.  Portugal. — ^There  are  three  or  more  cellular  prisons  at  Lisbocu 
(}dmbra  and  Santarem,  and  the  system  of  strict  separation  when 
first  adopted  in  X884  was  expected  both  to  amend  and  deter. 

It,  SiMiH. — Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden  was  one  of  the  eariiest 
adherents  of  cellular  imprisonment,  and  at  his  uipnt  representation 
penitentiary  reform  was  warmly  espoused  in  x8ii.  His  influence 
is  still  felt,  and  the  system  in  force  in  Norway  and  Sweden  is  progres- 
sive from  strict  separation  to  working  outride  the  ceil.  Sweden, 
which  adopted  the  cdlular  system  in  1842.  has  now  cells  auliidettt 
for  prisoners  sentenced  to  two  years  and  less.  There  are  three 
prindpal  central  prisons,  one  at  Langholm  near  Stockholm,  a  second 
at  Mdmo  and  a  third  at  Mya  Variet  near  Oythenbnrg. 

X2.  Untied  StaUs.—Tht  pend  system  of  the  United  States  varies 
between  bdng  the  most  advanced  and  the  most  backward  in  the 
dvilLsed  world.    At  one  end  of  the  scale  are  the  numerous  bad 
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(ounty  gaols  and  the  horrors  of  the  convict  lease  •ystem  in  the 
southern  states,  now  neariy  extinct  j  at  the  other  such  modern  and 
well-equipped  reformatories  as  Elmira  and  Concord  (see  Juvenilb 
Offenders).  The  wont  feature  is  the  indiscriminate  association 
sometimes  seen  of  all  inmates,  bond  and  free,  the  convicted  and 
accused ;  even  witnesaKs  asainst  whom  there  b  no  shadow  of  a  charge 
are  sometimes  imprisoned  among  felons.  Nor  is  it  only  in  distant 
comers  of  the  great  continent  that  this  critlbism  applies,  though 
constant  improvements  are  removing  the  grounds  for  it.  It  is  only 
a  shnrt  time  since  the  local  gaol  in  the  city  of  New  York,  "  the 
Tombs."  a  house  of  detention  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  was 
described  in  an  official  report  to  the  state  legislature  as  a  di^racc. 
...  It  is  defective  in  eveiy  modem  appliance.  It  is  dark,  damp  and 
ill-ventilated  .  .  .  worst  of  all  is  the  nideous  system  of  keeping  two 
or  three  men  in  a  cell ; . . .  a  means  of  indescribable  torture  to  a  decent 
man  and  a  prolific  source  of  vice  and  crime  to  a  criminal.  Such 
treatment  of  dogs  would  be  gross  cruelty."  This  building  has,  how- 
ever, now  been  pulled  down,  and  a  new  and  better  one  has  taken  its 
place.  The  administration  of  prisons  rests  mainly  with  the  various 
state  authorities,  and  there  is  no  federal  or  general  system  which 
would  introduce  uniformity  of  treatment.  The  federal  government 
has  no  influence  or  control  except  for  offences  against  the  federal 
laws,  regulating  coinage,  postal  service,  the  revenue  and  so  forth. 
Prison  management  is  essentially  a  local  concern,  but  some  general 
features  are  common  to  all  states,  such  as  the  rule  that  while  petty 
offenders  and  prisoners  awaiting  trial  are  under  county  and  city 
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being  imprisoned  therein.  Some  of  them  are  models  of  cleanliness 
and  good  order,  built  on  the  best  and  most  imposing  lines  with  large 
comlort'ible  cells  and  an  abundance  of  light  and  air.  The  earnest 
desire  of  most  prison  administration  is  to  develop  industrial  training 
and  trade  profits  side  by  side  with  mildness  of  treatment.  The  latter 
sometimes  lapses  into  methods  which  are  not  usually  thought 
compatible  with  prison  discipline,  such  as  the  permission  to  play  on 
musical  instruments,  the  h<4aing  of  concerts,  the  privilege  of  smoking 
and  chewing  tobacco,  of  receiving  baskets  of  provisions,  novels  and 
newspapers  from  friends  outside. 

It  IS  wcNthy  of  note  that  prison  architecture  in  the  United  States 
misBes  many  of  the  gloomy  features  common  to  such  constructions. 
The  newest  prisons  are  generally  lighter,  more  roomy,  better  venti- 
lated and  on  the  whole  more  comfortable  than  even  the  best  British 
prisons.  In  1000  Sir  E.  Runles  Brise,  the  English  expert  on  prisons, 
declared  that  the  purity  oT the  air  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  Ameri- 
can prisons  are  admirable,  and  under  a  very  elaborate  system  of 
warming  by  hot  air,  a  regular  and  uniform  temperature  is  sustained 
througlwut  the  year,  which,  considering  the  varying'  nature  of  the 
climate  from  extreme  heat  to  cold  many  points  below  zero,  b  a 
considerable  engineering  triumph." 

Prison  Indushiis. — It  is  an  axiom  in  prison  science  that  enforced 
labour  cannot  easily  be  made  productive.  No  doubt  the  problem 
has  been  in  a  measure  solved  in  England  by  that  useful  incentive 
to  industry,  the  mark  system.  But  the  more  substantial  returns 
cannot  always  be  expected  with  the  sedentary  employments  and 
single-handed  effort  inseparable  from  the  regime  of  cellular  imprison- 
ment. England  for  many  years  paist,  in  adopting  the  principle  of 
Public  Works  Prisons  after  a  certain  short  perioa  spent  in  separa- 
tion, has  pronounced  in  favour  of  open-air  employment  in  association. 
Although  the  system  still  has  many  hostile  cntics  its  value  cannot  be 
contested.  It  nas  been  said  by  a  trustworthy  authority,*  "  We  are 
convinced  also  that  severe  labour  on  public  works  is  most  beneficial 
in  teaching  criminals  habits  of  industry  and  training  them  to  such 
employments  as  digging,  road-making  and  brick-making — work  of  a 
kind  which  cannot  be  carried  on  in  separate  confinement."  A  good 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  system  as  remunerative  and  healthful, 
morally  and  physically,  b  seen  in  the  growing  desire  of  other  coun- 
tries to  follow  our  lead.  Very  similar  operations  have  been  carried 
out  in  Austria-Hungary,  where  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  brought 
into  cultivation,  and  watercourses  have  been  diverted  successfully 
despite  serious  difficulties,  climatic  and  physical ;  in  Russia  convict 
labour  has  been  largely  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Trans-siberian 
railway ;  the  military  operations  in  the  Sudan  were  greatly  aided  by 
convict  labourers  engaged  in  useful  work  at  the  base  and  all  along 
the  line;  Italy  passed  a  law  in  1904  enacting  outdoor  labour  for  the 
reclamation  and  draining  of  waste  lands  by  prisoners  under  long 
sentence;  and  France,  although  much  wedded  to  cellular  imprison- 
ment, b  beginning  to  favour  extra-mural  employment  of  prisoners 
under  strict  regulations.  The  subject  was  discuned  at  the  Peniten- 
tiary Congress  at  Budapest  in  1905,  and  a  resolution  passed  recom- 
mending extia-mural  employment  for  prisoners  of  rural  origin, 
vagrants  and  drunkards,  and  those  subject  to  tuberculous  disease, 
"  so  latgely  the  concomitant  of  cellular  confinement." 

Prison  industries  continue  to  be  largely  sedentary  in  character; 
they  cover  a  wide  range,  although  the  conditions  of  life  are  for  the 
roost  part  artificial.  Most  trades  and  handicrafts  are  practised, 
sudi  as  shoemaking,  tailoring,  carpentry,  the  work  of  white-  and 
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blacksmiths;  skilful  and  intelligent  workmen,  such  as  the  French  and 
Japanese,  find  a  wide  outlet  for  their  versatile  and  artbtic  talent. 
The  well-known  products,  styled  articles  de  Paris,  prison-made,  find 
a  large  sale,  and  many  objects  of  high  art,  fine  pautings.  doisonni 
enameU  and  gold  lacquer  are  among  the  beautiful  products  from 
Japanese  prisoners.  The  indoor  manufactures  followed  in  British 
prisons  are  not  so  varied  as  the  foregoing  and  have  been  limited  by 
the  protests  and  objections  raised  by  free  or  outside  labour  against 
alleged  unfair  competition.  Accordingly,  the  production  of  goods 
has  Deen  largely  curtailed  for  the  open  market  and  prison  labour  b 
restricted  nowadays  to  supplying  articles  required  fdr  current  use 
by  public  departments — such  as  the  navy,  army,  post  office  and,  of 
course,  all  prison  establishments.  Prison  labour  has  found  an 
outlet,  therefore,  in  such  work  as  service  blanket  making,  hammock 
making,  mail-bag  making,  the  manufacture  of  cartridge  cases,  flags, 
chopping  firewood  for  Ixirracks  and  so  on,  having  been  divertea 
almost  entirely  from. mat-making,  once  an  exclusive  prison  trade 
originally  invented  indeed  by  prison  task-masters.  The  total 
annual  value  of  the  labour  applied  in  Englbh  prisons  has  varied. 
In  1896-1897  the  total  accruing  from  manufactures,  farm  operations 
and  the  ordinary  service  of  the  prison  was  £213,812,  the  prison 
population  in  local  and  convict  prisons  being  17,614;  in  1903-1904 
the  total  amounted  to  £244,518,  the  prison  population  on  the  31st 
of  March  1904  being  a  1,1 17.  The  gross  expenditure  was  £524,289  for 
I 8q6-i 897,  as  against  £61  ^,656  for  IQ03-1904.  Figures  are  not  avail- 
able for  any  exact  comparison  of  outlay  and  return  in  other  countries, 
but  the  earnings  in  European  countries  generally  run  to  about  half 
the  expenditure.  In  the  United  States  the  policy  varies  between  the 
two  extremes  of  making  prisoners  self-supporting,  and  of  leaving 
them  in  idleness  so  that  the  whole  weight  01  expense  falls  upon  the 
state.  In  some  states  economic  considerations  have  earned  the 
day ;  in  others  the  stringency  of  labour  laws  under  the  pressure  of 
labour  associations  has  paralysed  all  prison  industry.  In  the  first 
mentioned,  the  contract  system,  by  which  a  contractor  hires  the 
prisoner's  labour  from  the  state,  has  proved  very  profitable,  but  at 
the  sacrifice  of  discipline  and  neglect  of  reformatory  processes  upon 
the  individual.  This  leasing-out  system  has  been  carried  further  in 
some  of  the  southern  states^  and  has  produced  the  convict  camps, 
which  have  been  much  criticized  and  condemned  from  the  harshness 
of  the  discipline  enforced,  the  many  abuses  that  exist  and  the  meagre 
results  other  than  monetary  that  nave  been  obtained. 

The  modem  movement  in  favour  of  industrial  employment 
combined  with  humane  and  intelligent  considerations  has  swept 
av~;- 1*--  -T--^  or  loss  barb.inc  mctho.d  of  enforcing  labour  by  auto- 
matic  maehintr>'  guch  as  the  trtadnLill,  crank  and  ahat  drill  (i£^ 
Treadmili,), 

Authorities, — John  Howard,  Stale^  of  Frumii  i«  England  and 
W>sifi  (17^4);  Cesar^  Lomhro^,  L'Uofno  iUlinfutnte,  &c.  {tfjqig); 
B<  iijrnont  ind  A.  'ic  Tocque%-HICf  SyjUme  pirtiUntmire  aux  Eiats- 
Unii  tiajjH  Cmwford.  ^iJrftfri  ofi  Penitcntiaricr  (U.S.A..  1838); 
Ml'  L>ncie(iic,  Ptii&ti  Pj  id  pi  tne  (1856);  Dr  Guitlaume,  Fruirtss  0/ 
Prr^on  IHmpiint  lu  Swit^H^Ttd  (iJ97J);  Arthur  Gnfl^th^.  ^^emo^ud$ 
of  Xfiilbank  (1873),  ChmnuitujJ  Nr^-'g^^  (1&B2);  Arniiit£e?l  jf  Cornet* 
PtiU'Tii  and  prhim  Diicipiinf  in  Spain  (1874);  Stcxtm.  ftliime  dfs 
ito'.-liumti'ttts  plniieniitiirti  en  Btfgi^m  (1875);  F,  V.  HoUi^ndorf 
an<l  \'nn  Jai^ftiianni  Handhuch  dti  Ltfjdngntiwesens  OS77);  Scaglia 
B^lirjini.  Re  forma  peHiten^ria  in  Italia  (1879);  Sir  Edmund  F.  Du 
Oir^'  ,  Punishmeni  and  Prc^niian  of  Crime  (iHSs);  BnicOn  Estudos 
pentt^tu:iaTi4?s  e  criminous  tLiibon,  ifiSP^);  Garofalo,  Studio  sul 
dei'rlo,  iuUr  JK1  caHje  e  svi  ffjrzzi  di  nrpr^isionc  [l^o);  Adolphe 
Guillot,  Les  Prisons  dt  Parti  (1800):  Tallack,  Prevtntiee  and  Ftno- 
logical  Pnndples  (1896) ;  Salillas,  Vida  penal  en  Espafta  (Madrid). 

(A.G.) 

PRISONERS'  BASE  (Phisoners'  Bars),  an  ancient  game 
much  affected  by  children.  The  players  are  divided  into  two 
sides,  each  standing  within  a  base  or  home  marked  off  at  some 
distance  apart.  After  preliminary  songs  and  war-like  challenges, 
a  player  on  one  side  runs  out  and  is  pursued  by  one  of  "  the 
enemy  ";  if  touched  be  becomes  a  prisoner  of  the  side  to  which 
his  captor  belongs.  If  another  player  from  the  side  of  the 
pursueid  runs  between  Lim  and  his  pursuer,  the  latter  has  to 
follow  hiMf  but  the  last  to  leave  his  base  is  privileged  to  touch 
any  one  of  the  enemy  who  left  his  base  before  him.  The  rules 
of  the  game  are,  however,  traditional,  and  necessarily  somewhat 
elastic.  The  end  comes,  of  course,  when  all  of  one  side  have 
been  captured  by  the  other. 

PRITCHARD.  CHARLES  <i8o8-x893),  British  astronomer, 
was  bom  at  Alberbury,  Shropshire,  on  the  29th  of  February 
1808.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  enrolled  as  a  sizar  at  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  whence  he  graduated  in  1830  as 
fourth  wrangler.  In  183  a  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  ordained,  and  became  head 
master  of  a  private  school  at  StockweU.  From  1834  to  z86a 
he  was  headmaster  of  Clapham  grammar  school.    He  then 
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retired  to  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  affain  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  of 
which  he  became  honorary  secretary  in  1863  and  president  iu 
1866.  'His  career  as  a  professional  astronomer  began  in  1870, 
when  he  was  elected  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford. 
At  his  request  the  university  determined  to  erect  a  fine  equatorial 
telescope  for  the  instruction  of  his  class  and  for  purposes  of 
research,  a  scheme  which,  in  consequence  of  Warren  de  la  Rue's 
munificent  gift  of  instruments  from  his  private  observatory 
at  Cranford,  expanded  into  the  esublishment  of  the  new  univer- 
sity observatory.  By  De  la  Rue's  advice,  Pritchard  began  his 
career  there  with  a  determination  of  the  physical  libration  of 
the  moon,  or  the  nutation  of  its  axis.  In  1882  Pritchard  com- 
menced a  systematic  study  of  stellar  photometry.  For  tliis 
purpose  he  employed  an  instrument  known  as  the  ''wedge 
photometer"  (see  Photometky,  Celestial,  and  Mem,  R.A^. 
xlvii.  353),  with  which  he  measured  the  relative  bright- 
ness of  2784  surs  between  the  North  Pole  and  about  —10** 
declination.  The  results  were  published  in  1885  in  his  Uranome- 
tria  Nova  Oxoniensis,  and  their  importance  was  recognized  by 
the  bestowal  in  z886  upon  him,  conjointly  with  Professor 
Pickering,  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society's  pld  medal. 
He  now  resolved  to  try  the  experiment  of  applying  photography 
to  the  determination  of  stellar  parallax.  With  the  object  of 
testing  the  capabilities  of  the  method,  he  took  for  his  first 
essay  the  well-known  star  61  Cygni,  and  his  results  agreed  so 
well  with  those  previously  attained  that  he  undertook  the 
systematic  measurement  of  the  parallaxes  of  second-magnitude 
stars,  and  published  the  outcome  in  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  the  Publications  of  the  Oxford  University 
Observatory.  Although  some  lurking  errors  impaired  the 
authority  of  the  concluded  parallaxes  this  work  ranks  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  astronomy,  since  it  showed  the  possi- 
bility of  employing  photography  in  such  delicate  investigations. 
When  the  great  scheme  of  an  international  survey  of  the  heavens 
was  projected,  the  xone  between  25*  and  31*  north  declination 
was  allotted  to  him,  and  at  the  time  of  hb  death  some  progress 
had  been  made  in  recording  its  included  stars.  Pritchard  became 
a  felk>w  of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1883,  and  an  honorary 
fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1886.  He  was 
elected  a  feUow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1840,  and  in  1892  was 
awarded  one  of  the  royal  medals  for  his  work  on  photometry 
and  stellar  parallax.    He  died  on  the  28th  of  May  2893. 

See  Proe.  Rov.  Soc.  liv.  3:  Month.  Notices,  Roy.  Astr.  Soc.  liv. 
108;  W.  E.  Plummer,  Observatory,  xvi.  356  (portrait):  Astr.  and 
Astrophysics,  xii.  592;    J.  Foster,  Oxford  Men  and  their  Colleges, 
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PRITCHARD,  HANNAH  (171X-1768),  English  actress,  whose 
name  before  her  early  marriage — ^to  an  actor — was  Vaughan, 
first  attracted  attention  as  a  singer  at  Bartholomew's  Fair  in 
1733.  She  was  soon  playing  a  wide  variety  of  parts,  mostly 
comedy,  at  the  Haymarket,  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden. 
When  Garrick  became  patentee  of  Drury  Lane  in  1747  she 
joined  his  company  and  played  with  him  for  twenty  years, 
her  last  appearance  being  as  Lady  Macbeth— one  of  her  greatest 
r61es— in  April  1768,  a  few  months  before  her  death.  Her 
talents  were  highly  thought  of  by  the  critics  of  the  day.  Her 
daughter,  who  had  studied  under  Garrick,  and  whose  beauty 
created  a  sensation  when  she  made  her  d6but  (as  "  Miss  Prit- 
chard ")  in  October  1756,  did  not  live  up  to  the  expectations 
then  raised.  She  married  in  1762  the  actor  John  Palmer, 
retired  from  the  stage  at  the  same  time  as  her  moUier,  and  after 
her  husband's  death  married  a  political  writer  named  Lloyd. 

PRITTLEWELLi  a  residential  parish  in  the  borough  of 
Southend-on-Sea,  and  in  the  S.E.  parliamentary  division  of 
Fssex,  England;  lying  i|  m.  inland  (N.N.W.)  from  Southend, 
with  a  station  on  the  Southend  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern 
railway.  The  chureh  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin  has  fine  Perpen- 
dicular work  and  traces  of  Norman  work.  There  are  fragments 
oia  Clunlac  priory  of  the  12th  century.    Pop.  (1901),  27,245. 


PRIVAS,  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Ard^he,  95  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Lyons  on  a  branch  line  of 
the  railway  from  that  city  to  Nimes.  Pop.  (1906),  town,  3495; 
commune,  7000.  Privas  is  situated  near  the  Ouv^,  here  joined 
by  the  Mesayon  and  Chazalon.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  pre- 
fecturei  a  court  of  assizes  and  a  tribunal  of  first  instance.  Other 
institutions  are  training  colleges  for  both  sexes,  a  communal 
college  and  a  lunatic  asylum  for  the  departments  of  Ardtche 
and  Dr6me.  Silk-milling  is  carried  on.  The  rearing  of  silk- 
worms and  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  are  widespread 
industries.  There  arc  mines  of  iron  ore  in  the  vidnity.  Trade 
is  in  silk,  tanned  leather,  game,  chestnuts  and  fruit  preserves. 

Privas  is  first  heard  of  in  the  X2th  century,  as  a  possession 
of  the  counts  of  Valentinois,  and  subsequently  became  the  teat 
of  a  separate  barony.  One  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Reformed 
Faith,  it  suffered  terribly  during  the  Wars  of  Religion.  In- 
effectually besieged  by  the  royal  troops  in  2574,  it  passed  in  1619, 
by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  the  barony,  Paule  de  Chambaud, 
into  the  possession  of  the  vicomte  de  Lestrange,  a  Roman  Catholic 
noble.  A  general  rising  foUowed,  and  in  1629  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Louis  XIII.  It  was  reduced  to  ruins,  and  the 
king  decreed  that  it  should  not  be  again  inhabited;  but  in  1632, 
some  of  the  townspeople  having  fought  against  Lestrange^ 
who  had  joined  Montmorency's  rebellion,  the  inhabiunts  were 
aUowed  to  return.  Some  ancient  houses,  which  escaped  the 
general  destruction,  are  still  standing. 

PRIVATEER,  an  armed  vessel  bebngxng  to  a  private  owner^ 
commissioned  by  a  belligerent  state  to  xrarry  on  operatifms  of 
war.  The  commission  is  known  as  Utters  of  marque.  Accep- 
tance of  such  a  commission  by  a  British  subject  is  forbidden 
by  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  1870.  Privateering  is  now  a 
matter  of  much  less  importance  than  it  formerly  was,  o^ng 
to  the  terms  of  art.  i  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  April  x6, 1856, 
"  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished."  The  dedaratkm 
binds  only  the  powers  who  are  signatories  or  who  afterwards 
assented,  and  those  only  when  engaged  in  war  with  one  another. 
The  United  States  and  Spain  have  not  acceded  to  it,  but  though 
it  did  not  hold  as  between  them  in  the  war  of  1898,  they  both 
observed  it.  Privateers  stand  in  a  position  between  that  of 
a  public  ship  of  war  and  a  merchant  vessel,  and  the  raising  of 
merchant  vessels  to  the  status  of  warships  has  in  recent  wars 
given  rise  to  so  much  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  volun- 
teer war-ships  and  privateers  that  the  subject  was  made  one  of 
those  for  settlement  by  the  Second  Hague  Conference  (1907). 
The  rules  adopted  are  m  follows: — 

X.  A  merehant-ship  converted  into  a  war-ship  caxmot  have 
the  rights  and  duties  appertaining  to  vessels  having  that  status 
unless  it  is  placed  under  the  direct  authority,  immediate  control 
and  responsibility  of  the  power  the  flag  of  which  it  flies. 

2.  Merchant-ships  converted  into  war-ships  must  bear  the 
external  marks  which  distinguish  the  war-ships  of  their  nation- 
ality. 

3.  The  commander  must  be  in  the  service  of  the  state  and 
duly  commissioned  by  the  proper  authorities.  His  name  must 
figure  on  the  list  of  the  officers  of  the  fighting  fleet. 

4.  The  crew  must  be  subject  to  military  discipline. 

5.  Every  merchant-ship  converted  into  a  war-ship  is  bound 
to  observe  in  its  operations  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 

6.  A  belligerent  who  converts  a  merchant-ship  into  a  war- 
ship must,  as  soon  as  possible,  announce  such  converwm  in  the 
list  of  its  war-ships. 

In  connexion  with  the  conversion  of  the  "  Peterburg  "  and 
"Smolensk"  on  the  high  seas  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  and  the  ruse  by  which  they  came  through  the  Bosporus 
and  the  Dardanelles,  it  was  agreed,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  solve 
the  question  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  that  the  subject 
of  whether  the  conversion  may  take  place  upon  the  high  seas 
should  remain  outside  the  scope  of  the  convention.     (T.  Ba.) 

PRIVET,  in  botany,  the  vernacular  name  of  Liguslnan,^^ 
genus  of  Oleaceae,  contauiing  about  thirty-five  species,  natives 

1  Other  vernacular  names  for  the  common  species  are  prim, 
primprint,  primwort  and  primrose. 
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of  temperate  and  tropical  Asia;  only  the  common  privet 
is  a  native  of  Europe.  They  are  shrubs  or  low  trees 
with  evergreen  or  nearly  evergreen  opposite  entire  leaves, 
and  dense  clusters  of  small,  white,  tubular  four-parted  flowers, 
enclosing  two  stamens  and  succeeded  by  small,  globular, 
usually  black  berries,  each  with  a  single  pendulous  seed. 
The  best-known  species  is  the  common  European  privet, 
L.  mdgare,  which  makes  good  hedges;  L.  avalifoUum  (a 
native  of  Japan)  thrives  by  the  seaside  and  even  in  towns; 
thtrc  is  a  yellow-leaved  variety  (var.  varUgcUwn),  the  leaves 
becoming  white  as  they  get  older.  £.  lucidum  (China)  is  taller 
and  handsomer.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  L.  vulgare  in 
cultivation;  var.  buxifolium  has  broader  and  more  persistent 
leaves;  var.  fruct»-luleum  has  bright  yellow  fruit;  var.  pendulum 
has  long  weeping  branches;  and  var.  variegaium  has  the  leaves 
variegated  with  bright  yellow.  L.  japonicum,  L,  Massalon- 
lianum  (Khassia  Hills)  and  other  species  are  also  cultivated. 
Mock-privet  is  PhiUyrea,  a  member  of  the  same  order  and  a 
small  genus  of  ornamental  hardy  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  Asia  Minor. 

PRIVILEGE,  in  law,  an  immunity  or  exemption  conferred 
by  special  grant  in  derogation  of  common  right.  The  term  is 
derived  from  privilegium,  a  law  specially  passed  in  favour  of 
or  against  a  particular  person.  In  Roman  law  the  latter  sense 
was  the  more  common;  in  modem  law  the  word  bears  only  the 
former  sense.  Privilege  in  English  law  is  either  personal  or 
real — ^that  is  to  say,  it  is  granted  to  a  person,  as  a  peer,  or  to  a 
place,  as  a  university.  The  most  important  instances  at  present 
esdsting  in  England  are  the  privilege  of  parliament  (see  Pakua- 
kent),  which  protects  certain  communications  from  being 
regarded  as  libellous  (see  Libel  and  Slander;,  and  certain 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  clergy  and  others,  by  which  they  are 
to  some  extent  exempt  from  public  duties,  such  as  serving  on 
juries.  Privileged  copyholds  are  those  held  by  the  custom  of 
the  manor  and  not  by  the  will  of  the  lord.  There  are  certain 
debts  in  England,  Scotkind  and  the  United  States  which  are 
said  to  be  privileged— that  is,  such  debts  as  the  executor  must 
first  apply  the  personal  estate  of  th^  deceased,  in  payment, 
for  example,  of  funeral  expenses  or  servants'  wages.  In  English 
law  the  term  "  preferred  "  rather  than  "  privileged  "  is  generally 
applied  to  such  debts.  There  are  certain  deeds  and  summonses 
which  are  privileged  in  Scots  law,  the  former  because  they  require 
less  solemnity  than  ordinary  deeds,  the  latter  because  the 
ordinary  tnduciae  are  shortened  in  their  case  (see  Watson,  Law 
Did.,  s.v.  "  Privilege  "). 

In  the  United  States  the  term  privilege  is  of  considerable 
political  importance.  By  art.  i v.  S  a  of  the  constitution,  "  the 
citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  in  the  several  states."  By  art.  xiv.  §  x  of 
the  amendments  to  the  constitution  (enacted  July  28,  x868), 
"  no  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  former  applies  to  citizens  of  the  states, 
the  latter  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  "The  intention 
of  this  clause  (art.  iv.)  was  to  confer  on  the  citizens  of  each 
state,  if  one  may  so  say,  a  general  citizenship,  and  to  communicate 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  the  citizens  of  the 
same  state  would  have  been  entitled  to  under  the  like  circum- 
stances "  (Story,  Constitution  of  the  United  StaUs,  %  1806). 
The  clauses  have  several  times  been  the  subject  of  judicial 
decision  in  the  Supreme  Court.  With  regard  to  art.  iv.,  it  was 
held  that  a  state  licence  tax  discriminating  against  commodities 
the  production  of  other  states  was  void  as  abridging  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  such  other  states  {Ward  v. 
StaU  of  Maryland,  12  Wallace's  Reports,  418).  With  regard 
to  art.  xiv.  z,  it  was  held  that  its  main  purpose  was  to  protect 
from  the  hostile  legislation  of  the  states  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  looking  more  especi- 
ally to  the  then  recent  admission  of  negroes  to  political  rights. 
Accordingly  it  was  held  that  a  grant  of  exclusive  right  or  privi- 
lege of  maintaim'ng  slaughter-houses  for  twenty-one  years, 
imposing,  afe  the  same,  time  the.  dutyof.(>royidiiifl[^  atngle.  con- 


veniences, was  not  unconstitutional,  as  it  was  only  a  police 
regulation  for  the  health  of  the  people  {The  Slaughter-House 
Cases,  z6  Wallace,  36).  The  same  has  been  held  of  a  refusal 
by  a  state  to  grant  to  a  woman  a  licence  to  practise  law  {BradweU 
V.  The  State,  16  Wallace,  130),  of  a  state  law  confining  the  rights 
of  suffrage  to  males  {Minor  v.  Happersett,  ai  Wallace,  i6a),  and 
of  a  state  law  regulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  {Barte- 
Meyer  v.  Iowa,  z8  Wallace,  129).-  Suits  to  redress  the  depriva- 
tion of  privilege  secured  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  Sutes 
must  be  brought  in  a  United  States  court.  It  is  a  crime  to 
conspire  to  prevent  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  any 
privilege,  or  to  conspire  to  deprivje  any  person  of  equal  privOeges 
and  immunities,  or  under  colour  of  law  to  subject  any  inhabitant 
of  a  state  or  territory  to  the  deprivation  of  any  privileges  or 
immunities  {Revised  Statutes  of  United  Stales,  SS  5507t  55 10, 
5519). 

PRIVT  COUNCIL  The  origin  of  the  privy  coundl  dates 
back  substantially  to  the  Norman  period  of  English  history. 
The  commune  concilium,  the  assembly,  in  theory,  of  all  the 
tenants-in-chief  of  the  Crown,  had  attached  to  and  included 
in  it  a  group  of  officers  of  state  and  of  the  royal  household, 
who  with  a  staff  of  clerks  and  secretaries  carried  on  the  executive, 
judicial  and  financial  business  of  government.  This  group, 
of  necessity  permanent,  it  is  suggested,  formed  the  curia  regis; 
and  appears  to  have  consisted  of  the  chancellor,  the  chief 
justiciary  (so  long  as  the  office  lasted),  the  treasurer,  the  steward, 
the  chamberlain,  the  marshal  and  the  constable,  together  with  the 
two  archbishops  and  any  other  persons  the  king  might  choose 
to  appoint.  Their  duties  were  to  advise  the  king  in  matters 
of  legisUition  and  administration,  to  see  justice  done  and 
generally  to  execute  the  royal  will.  Such  a  blend  of  advisory, 
executive  and  judicial  power  could  exist  only  in  a  simple  con- 
dition of  affairs,  and  therefore  it  was  to  be  expected  that  as 
government  became  more  settled,  and  so  more  comph'cated, 
a  separation  of  powers  would  inevitably  follow.  The  change 
came  quickly.  Quite  early  finance  was  dealt  with  by  a  small 
section  of  the  court  convened  at  the  exchequer  chamber;  this 
soon  developed  into  a  separate  department  controlled  by  the 
treasurer,  managing  the  revenue  and  deciding  all  suits  connected 
with  its  administration.  A  little  later  the  court  of  king's  bench 
and  the  court  of  common  pleas  grew  into  being,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  John  these  two  courts  were  finally  separated 
from  one  another  and  from  the  curia.  The  establishment  of 
separate  courts  of  justice,  although  relieving  the  curia  of  much 
of  its  work,  did  not  deprive  it  of  all  judicial  power.  The  king  . 
was  the  fountain  of  justice,  and  where  redress  could  not  be 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  way,  either  from  the  greatness  of  the 
disputants,  through  private  oppression,  or  because  no  other 
means  existed,  resort  still  remained  to  the  Crown,  either  in  the 
first  instance  or  when  all  other  counes  had  failed  the  petitioner. 
Relieved  of  financial  detail  and  the  bulk  of  its  judicial  work, 
the  curia  continued  to  develop  on  the  lines  of  an  advisory  and 
administrative  council.  Becoming  prominent  as  a  council  of 
regency  during  the  minority  of  Henry  III.,  it  quickly  assumed 
definite  form  as  the  concilium  regis.  Under  Edward  I.  "  its 
members  take  an  oath;  they  are  sworn  of  the  council — swearing 
to  give  good  advice,  to  protect  the  king's  interests,  to  do  justice 
honestly,  to  take  no  gifts"  (Maitland,  Const.  Hist.  p.  91).  At 
this  period  in  addition  to  the  great  officers  of  state  the  judges 
and  a  number  of  bishops  appear  among  the  members.  One  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  the  council  was  to  advise  the 
Crown  in  matters  of  legislation.  During  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  ordinances  in  subordinate  matters  appear  to 
have  been  made  regularly  by  the  king  in  council  and  accepted  as 
legal  by  parliament  and  by  the  judges.  In  early  parliamentary 
days  it  was  also  part  of  the  council's  duty  to  put  into  legis- 
lative form  the  petitions  sent  up  by  the  Commons.  Frequently 
the  statute  in  its  final  form  did  not  correspond  with  the  petition, 
and  the  Commons  were  continually  complaining  of  the  council's 
unwarrantable  interference.  Eventually  by  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  the  coundl  had  ceased  to  interfere,  the  petitions  being 
drawn  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  and  enacted  without  alteration. 
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During  the  14th  century  the  concilium  regis  had  become 
definitely  distinct  as  well  from  parliament  as  from  the  courts 
of  law.  Under  Henry  IV.  in  1404  the  council  numbered 
ninete«i — three  bishops,  nine  peers  and  seven  commoners.  The 
members  held  office  at  the  king's  pleasure,  they  are  sworn  to  give 
their  best  advice  and  are  well  paid  for  their  work.  They  meet 
continually,  though  the  king  is  often  absent,  but  their  proceed- 
ings are  committed  to  writing.  Maitland  {Const.  Hist.  p.  199) 
sums  up  the  work  as  follows:  "  The  function  of  the  Council 
is  to  advise  the  King  upon  every  exercise  of  the  royal  power. 
Every  sort  of  ordinance,  licence,  pardon,  that  the  King  can  issue 
is  brought  before  the  Council.  Sometimes  Parliament  trusts 
it  with  extraordinary  powers  of  legislation  and  taxation;  to  raise 
loans  and  the  like.  It  is  to  the  advice  of  the  Council  that  the 
King  looks  in  all  his  financial  difficulties."  The  powers  of 
the  council  naturally  varied  with  the  character  of  the  king. 
Quiescent  and  obedient  under  a  strong  king,  its  influence  was 
re-asserted  under  a  weak  one;  and  when  infant  kings  sat  on 
the  throne,  for  all  practical  purposes  it  became  the  ruler  of  the 
land. 

In  spite  of  the  existence  of  regular  courts  of  law  the  council 
continually  interfered  with  affairs  of  justice.  Many  attempts 
were  made  by  it  to  set  aside  or  to  disregard  the  judgments  of 
the  ordinary  courts,  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century 
parliament  had  forcibly  intervened,  and  the  council  gave  in. 
Repeatedly  statutes  were  passed  during  the  reign  of  Edward 

III.  with  a  view  to  checking  the  council's  original  jurisdiction 
in  criminal  matters,  but  without  effect,  as  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 

IV.  and  his  son  the  Commons  are  found  still  petitioning  against 
the  practice.  Yet  during  the  period  under  review  parliament 
is  continually  enacting  that  certain  offenders  are  to  be  punished 
by  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  council.  Evidently  such  a 
tribunal,  quickly  and  informally  constituted,  bound  by  no  legal 
rules  and  maxims,  proved  a  useful  engine  for  sharp  and  speedy 
punishment.  In  1487  was  passed  an  act  (3  Hen.  VII.  c.  i)  which 
is  accounted  the  creator  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber.  Perjury, 
riot,  bribery  of  jurors  and  misconduct  of  officials  had  grown 
rife,  and  the  act  authorizes  certain  members  of  the  council  to 
call  offenders  before  it,  to  examine  them,  and  if  satisfied  of 
their  guilt,  to  punish  them.  In  later  years  a  committee  of  the 
council  appear  to  have  sat  and  exercised  a  widely  extended 
criminal  jurisdiction,  inflicting  every  kind  of' punishment  short 
of  the  death  penalty.  This  body  became  known  as  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber  and  remained  in  existence  until  its  abolition 
by. act  of  parliament  in  164X. 

During  the  14th  century  many  petitions  relating  to  dvil 
disputes  were  presented  to  the  council  and  were  frequently 
taken  into  consideration  by  it  on  the  ground  that  extraordinary 
remedies  were  required,  either  from  lack  of  legal  form  or  owing 
to  influential  private  oppression.  Eventually  where  the  courts 
could  decide,  it  became  the  practice  of  the  council  not  to  inter- 
fere, but  where  no  relief  could  be  obtained  the  council  passed 
the  petition  on  to  the  chancellor.  In  course  of  time  the  petitions 
went  direct  to  the  chancellor,  and  in  this  manner  the  equity 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chancery  was  established.  The 
act  of  1 64 1,  which  abolished  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  also 
formally  forbade  the  council  to  meddle  with  civil  causes. 

During  the  Tudor  period  the  council  grew  in  importance;  it 
became  useful  to  the  Crown  as  a  vehicle  for  straining  prerogative 
to  the  utmost.  By  the  act  31  Hen.  VIIL  the  king's  procla- 
mation acquired  the  force  of  law,  and  for  a  short  period  the 
king  in  council  had  concurrent  legislative  power  with  parlia- 
ment. Henry's  statute  was  repealed  by  i  Edw.  VI.  c.  xa  and  the 
legishitivc  supremacy  of  parliament  re-established.  In  1553  the 
council  numbered  forty  members— four  bishops,  fourteen  peers 
and  the  rest  commoners.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  direct  and  often  independent  communication  between 
the  Crown  and  its  secretaries,  and  the  strong  personality  of  the 
Tudor  sovereigns  quickly  reacted  on  the  work  of  the  council. 
It  had  become  too  large  for  consultative  purposes  and  the 
sovereign  began  a  practice,  which  quickly  grew,  of  consulting 
only  its  important  members.    In  this  way,  within  the  council 


itself,  there  appears  a  small  inner  ring— a  true  privy  counc3^ 
the  parent  of  the  cabinet  of  later  days. 

The  struggle  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  for  absolute  power 
and  finally  the  Rebellion,  ended  by  leaving  the  council  for  the 
time  being  impotent.  The  act  of  1641  had  not  only  abolished 
its  special  criminal  jurisdiction  but  forbade  its  interference 
in  civil  cases,  while  the  growth  of  the  Secretariat  had  gradually 
removed  the  bulk  of  its  administrative  powers.  In  the  end 
there  was  little  left  for  it  but  occasional  meetings  to  give  legal 
sanction  to  orders  it  had  no  concern  with,  and  on  the  judicial 
side  to  act  as  a  court  of  final  resort  in  Admiralty  matters  and 
for  all  civil  and  criminal  appeals  from  the  courts  of  the  Crown's 
dominions  beyond  the  seas. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the 
usefulness  of  the  council  A  scheme  was  prepared  by  Sir  William 
Temple  in  1679  and  accepted  by  the  king.  A  represenutive 
council  of  thirty  members  came  into  being  and  attempted  to 
carry  out  the  new  scheme,  but  the  king,  after  a  short  trial, 
hdd  to  his  old  opinion  that  the  numbers  of  the  council  made 
it  "  unfit  for  the  secrecy  and  despatch  which  are  necesskary 
in  many  great  affairs."  Once  more  the  king  returned  to  his 
confidential  committee,  his  cabal,  out  of  which  the  cabinet  of  the 
future  grew.  Under  William  III.  faction  flourished  and. made 
general  agreement  at  the  council  board  impossible.  George  I., 
ignorant  of  the  English  langiuge,  never  appeared  at  its  meetings, 
with  the  result  that  the  direction  of  affairs  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  committee  of  ministers — the  cabinet. 

Although  the  true  privy  council  is  the  cabinet,  the  name  is 
to-day  given  collectively  to  a  large  number  of  eminent  people 
whose  membership  and  position  are  titular  only.  All  members 
of  the  cabinet  if  not  already  privy  councillors  become  so  on 
appointment  to  cabinet  office.  Occasionally,  subordinate 
members  of  the  ministry  and  some  of  its  private  supporters 
are  made  privy  councillors  as  a  special  distinction.  The  lord 
chancellor,  the  lords  of  appeal  in  ordinary,  the  president  of  the 
probate  division,  the  lord  preudent  of  the  court  of  session  in 
Scotland,  the  lord  justice  clerk  and  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland 
are  always  privy  councillors,  as  are  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York  and  the  bishop*  of  London.  In  1897  all  the  premiers 
of  the  self-governing  colonies  were  made  privy  coundllois.  Of 
recent  years,  retired  ambassadors,  judges,  retired  dvil  servants 
and  persons  distinguished  in  sdence,  letters  and  arts  have  been 
appointed,  llie  custom  seems  also  to  be  gro?ring  of  using 
the  honour  of  privy  coundllor  to  reward  political  supporters 
who  do  not  wish  for  hereditary  titles.  The  collective  title  of 
the  council  is  "  the  Lords  and  others  of  His  Majesty's  Most 
Honourable  Privy  Coundl."  The  members  are  addressed  as 
"  Right  Honourable  "  and  wear  a  state  uniform.  The  appoint- 
ment is  informal,  the  new  privy  councillor  simply  being  invited 
by  the  king  to  take  his  seat  at  the  board.  He  is  then  sworn  in, 
and  his  name  placed  on  the  list.  Office  lasts  for  the  life  of  the 
soverdgn  and  six  months  after,  but  it  is  the  modem  custom  for 
the  new  sovereign  to  renew  the  appointment. 

Meetings  of  the  whole  coundl  are  hdd  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  reign  or  when  the  reigning  sovereign  announces  his  or  her 
marriage.  The  lord  mayor  of  London  is  then  summoned  to, 
attend.  The  whole  council  might  also  be  summoned  on  other 
occasions  of  state  and  ceremony. 

The  formal  meetings  of  the  council  are  attended  by  the  few 
coundllois  concerned  with  the  orders  to  be  issued.  These  are 
generally  ministers  or  offidals.  The  chief  officer  of  the  council 
is  the  lord  president,  now  a  cabinet  minister  of.  the  highest 
rank,  but  without  departmental  duties.  The  office  of  derk  of 
the  ooundl  dates  from  1540  and  his  signature  is  necessary  to 
authenticate  all  orders. 

The  administrative  work  of  the  coundl  has  alwa3rs  been  done 
through  committees,  and  during  the  last  two  centuries  in  spite 
of  changed  conditions  this  rule  has  been  preserved  in  theory. 
The  board  of  trade,  the  local  government  board,  the  education 
department  and  the. board  of  agriculture  were  all  committees  of 
the  council.  Now,  of  course,  these  so-called  committees  are 
state  departments  pnesided  over  by  ministers  responsible  to 
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parliftment.    The  existing  jurifdicUon  of  Uie  councfl  is  both 
administrative  and  judicial. 

Administrative. — TliU  jurisdiction  depends  chiefly  upon  statutoiy 
authority,  which  practically  make*  of  the  privy  council  a  subordinate 
legislature.  It  is  found  impossible  for  parliament  to  enact  long  and 
intricate  measures  dealing  with  departmental  detail,  hence  a  general 
measure  is  passed  and  the  privy  council  is  authorized  under  the  act 
to  draw  up  orders  in  council  which  of  course  have  the  full  force  of 
law.  This  power  is  exercised  usually  by  committees  to  which 
matters  are  referred  by  the  Crown  in  council,  the  departments  of 
state  concerned  settling  the  deujls.  Other  examples  oi  administra- 
tive work  are  the  universities  coranuttee,  with  temporary  powers 
under  the  Universities  Act  (1877).  and  the  committee  of  council 
for  the  consideration  of  charters  of  incorporation  under  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  (1882),  the  latter  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty 
and  delicacy  and  usuallv  carried  out  in  close  consultation  with  the 
kxal  government  board.  Cases  affecting  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Channel  Islands  are  referred  to  a  committee  for  the  affairs  of 
Jersey  and  Guernsey.  The  committees  report  to  the  Crown  in  council, 
and  their  report  is  adopted  and  enforoed  by  an  order  in  council 
published  in  the  Gazette.  Among  other  acts  conferring  administra- 
tive powers  on  the  privy  council  are  the  Pharmacy  Act  (1852),  as 
amended  by  31  *  au  Vict*  c  J  31,  the  Medical  Act  {1858).  the 
Foreign  Enustm«ri;  Att  fitijo).  the  Dtntruciiv*  Inwcis  Act  (i8?7K 
theContajsious  Di-  iv^  tAntmal*)  Act  it  B7«)^  the  Dentbua  Act  (1 S78) 
the  Veterinary  Siuri;ron»  Act  (rSSiJ. 

Judicial. — By  th«  3  5t  4  Will.  IV.  c.  41  a  Judicial  committee 
of  the  council  was  runsiimi;«l.  it  comiHi  of  ail  the  members  of  the 
council  holding  or  h^vintf  hckl  ihc  ofhcc  of  lord  prnidtnt  or  lord 
chancellor  or  cen.iin  hisK  judkiai  otliccs  enumerated  in  tlie  act. 
By  the  Appellati  Juri?tlicti&n  Acts  of  ta.76  and  1*87  other  high 
judicial  omces  ar^-  krictutJcd.  All  tH<^  lonJA  of  appeal  in  ordinaiy  are 
members  of  the  coram  i  [  t«.  Undjcf  the  act  of  *  fljj  the  king  may  also 
appoint  any  other  t^q  pcrs^ins,  bdog  couodllon.  By  |he  act  a  of 
1833  and  1887  two  persons  having  twcn  Indian  or  Culonial  judges 
may  be  appointed,  and  such  appointments  cany  an  annual  salary 
of  i400.  By  an  act  of  1895  any  of  the  chief  justices  of  certain  colo- 
nies who  are  also  privy  counallors  may  be  appointed  to  the  com- 
mittee, but  not  more  than  five  such  appointments  may  be  made. 
Under  this  act  certain  colonial  chief  justices  now  sit.  In  appeals 
under  the  ClerKV  Discipline  Acts  three  bishops  sit  as  assessors.  In 
colonial  Admiralty  appeals  two  nautical  assessors  attend.  These 
assessors  are  merely  technical  advisers,  and  have  no  part  in  any 
decision.  Appeals  also  lie  from  consular  courts  and  prize  courts. 
The  decisions  of  ecclesiastical  courts  are  subject  to  review  by 
the  committee,  the  sovereign  being  the  "  supreme  governor  "  of  the 
Church,  but  no  appeal  is  competent  where  the  case  is  one  for  the 
exercise  of  the  bishop's  discretion.  In  these  ecclesiastical  cases 
the  committee  does  not  profess  to  expound  and  settle  doctrine  with 
ecclesiastical  authority :  it  merely  interprets  the  laws  of  the  Church. 
In  matters  relating  to  ritual  history  and  precedents  are  taken  into 
account.  Appeals  also  lie  from  vice-admiralty  courts  abroad,  the 
Channel  Islands,  the  Isle  of  Man,  India  and  all  the  colonies.  As  a 
rule  they  lie  as  of  right  when  the  value  of  the  matter  at  issue  is  of  a 
certain  amount  (the  amount  varying  according  to  the  appeal  rules 
of  the  different  forei^  possessions)  and  in  a  few  other  cases.  Recent 
legislation,  at  the  instance  of  the  colonies,  has  to  some  extent 
further  restricted  the  right  to  appeal.  Appeals  lie  at  the  discretion 
of  the  committee  on  leave  being  obtained  bjr  petition  for  special 
leave  to  appeal.  All  proceeding  are  by  petition  (see  Petition). 
which  is  addressed  to  the  Crown  in  council  in  the  first  instance.  The 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  council  are  in  rr:^1it>'  conducted  \iktr  an 
ordinary  case  in  the  courts  of  law.  Ci'ini-^l  ate  k^nl,  .tn.|  ;he 
offxlinary  rules  of  law  and  legal  practice  fuj lowed,  and  co$t9  tax(cl. 
Judgment  b  given  by  motion  which  takea  tbe  form  of  advice  to 
theCrown.  and  whatever  may  have  token  pb«  privately  in  discus- 
sion between  the  members,  outwardly  the  coTHTiiittcv  h  utianimou^ 
Within  recent  years  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  appcHiitg  juris- 
diction of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  privy  oc^uncil  shnLikl  be 
coaJqced,  and  thus  constitute  one  final  court  of  appc-Tl  fur  the  whole 
empire.  Besides  the  appellate  there  eici^ts  iti  the  tio^'erei^n  in 
council  an  original  jurisdiction  in  questions  concernir^  hounnaric^ 
between  dependenaes,  the  extent  of  charters  and  the  Jike.  Uniil 
recently  the  council  dealt  with  the  petitions  to  extend  the  time 
patenu  were  protected,  but  this  work  has  now  been  given  by 
statute  to  the  controller-eeneral  of  patents. 

Ireland  has  its  own  pnvy  council.  The  lord-lieutenant  takes  the 
place  of  the  Crown.  There  is  little  real  work  and  the  distinction  of 
membership  b  titular  as  in  England.  Scotland  has  had  no  privy 
council  since  the  Act  of  Union  which  provided  for  one  counal  for 
Great  Britain.  British  colonies  with  paribmentory  government 
have  cabinets  or  committees  of  ministers,  borrowed  from  the 
English  model,  but  no  privy  council.  In  France,  before  the 
Revolution,  the  king  had  a  council  which  bore  some  resemblance  to 
the  English  type  (see  France  :  Lav  and  Institutions).  In  Germany 
a  "pnvy  councu "  (Gekeimes  Rats-KoUegium,  Gekeinus  dmseil, 
Slaalsrai),  which  under  the  prince  formed  the  supreme  organ  of 
fovemment,  formeriy  existed  in  the  various  stotes  of  the  empire, 
•ad  out  of  thb  the  ministries  developed  in  the  17th  century.  These 


were  originally  committees  of  the  council  (Geheinu  Konferens, 
Ceheimes  KabineU,  ifc.)  which,  as  in  England,  gradually  absorbed  its 
functions.  In  some  of  the  German  stotes,  however,  it  still  survives 
as  the  "  council  of  stote  "  (Staatsrat)  and  in  WQrttemberg  as  "  privy 
council "  {Gtktimer  Rat).  The  title  WirUicher  Ceheimer  Rat  (real 
privy  councillor),  with  the  predicate  Excdlen*  b  given  to  the  highest 
officials.  That  of  Ceheimer  Rat  simply  b  very  generally,  e.g.  in 
Prussb,  given  to  high  officials,  usually  with  the  addition  of  the 
branch  01  the  service  to  which  they  belong,  e.^.  Ceheimer  Pinansrat, 
Ceheimer  Justivat.  The  title  b  also  sometimes  purely  honorary. 
e.g.  that  of  Ceheimer  Commenieuratt  bestowed  on  eminent  men  01 
business.  (G.  E.*) 

PRIVY  PUR8B,  b  the  amount  set  apart  in  the  dvil  Ibt  (q.v.) 
for  the  private  an4  personal  use  of  the  sovereign  in  England. 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  it  was  £60,000  a  year,  but 
on  the  accession  of  Edward  VII.  the  amount  was  fixed  at 
£1 10,000  a  year,  which  was  the  amount  paid  to  the  last  sovereign 
(William  IV.)  who  had  a  queen  consort.  The  official  who  b 
charged  with  all  pajrments  made  by  the  sovereign  for  hb  private 
expenses  or  charities  b  termed  the  keeper  of  the  privy  purse. 
The  department  of  the  keeper  of  the  privy  purse  to  the  sovereign, 
assumed  its  exbting  shape  in  the  earlier  part  of  tbe  last  century. 
Under  Queen  Victoria  the  offices  of  keeper  of  the  privy  purse 
and  private  secretaiy  were  combined.  As  now  organized  these 
branches  of  the  royal  household  consbt  of  the  private  secretary 
and  the  keeper  of  the  privy  purse,  two  assbtant  private  secre- 
taries and  keepers  of  the  privy  purse,  and  a  secretary,  assbtant 
secretary  and  several  clerks  of  the  privy  purse.  These  officiab, 
though  of  the  royal  household,  are  not  in  the  department  of  the 
lord  steward  or  the  lord  chamberlain,  but  are  of  tbe  king's 
personal  staff. 

PRIVY  SEAL,  a  seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  great  seal,  and  occupying  an  intermediate  position 
between  it  and  the  signet.  The  authority  of  the  privy  seal  was 
prindpally  of  a  two-fold  nature.  It  was  a  warrant  to  the  lord 
chancellor  to  affix  the  great  seal  to  such  patents,  charters,  &c., 
as  must  necessarily  pass  the  great  seal  (more  particularly  letters 
patent  (q.v.).  It  was  also  the  authority  required  for  the  issue  of 
money  from  the  exchequer,  and  was  appended  to  documents 
of  minor  importance  which  did  not  require  the  great  seal. 
Previous  to  the  Great  Seal  Act  1884,  all  letters  patent  conferring 
any  dignity,  office,  monopoly,  franchbe  or  other  privilege  were 
always  passed  imder  the  privy  seal  before  passing  under  the 
great  seal. 

Lord  Privy  Seal  b  the  title  of  the  officer  who  had  the  custoay 
of  the  privy  seal  He  was  originally  known  as  the  "  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal"  The  importonce  of  the  office  was  due  to  the 
desire  of  the  privy  council  and  the  parliament  in  the  14th  and 
15th  cen^urjes  to  place  some  check  on  the  issue  of  public  money, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  great  seal  by  the  sovereign 
without  any  intermediary  except  the  lord  chancellor.  The  lord 
privy  seal  first  appears  as  a  minbter  of  state  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  Until  1537  he  was, always  an  ecclesiastic,  but  b 
now  more  usually  a  temporal  lord.  He  b  the  fifth  great  officer 
of  state,  and  takes  rank  next  after  the  president  of  the  council 
and  before  all  dukes. 

See  Anson,  Law  and  Custom  of  the  ConslUtUion  (1896). 

PRIZE,  or  Prize  op  War  (Fr.  prise,  from  prendre,  to  take), 
a  vessel  or  cargo  captured  by  a  belligerent  on  the  high  seas; 
also  the  act  of  capture.  Under  Blockade,  Contraband,  and 
Neutrality  will  be  found  detaib  of  exbting  practice  as  regards 
infringements  of  international  law  which  expose  neutrality 
vesscb  and  cargoes  to  capture  and  trial  in  a  prize  court.  Under 
War  will  be  found  the  application  of  international  law  in  rela- 
tion to  the  private  property  of  subjects  and  citizens  of  belligerent 
states  as  between  them.  We  treat  here  of  the  manner  of 
dealing  with  prizes  after  they  have  been  brought  into  the  juris- 
diction of  the  prize  court. 

Under  the  law  in  force  at  the  beginm'ng  of  1910  the  subject 
was  governed  by  the  following  English  acts :  the  Naval  Prize 
Act  1864  (27  &  28  Vict.  c.  25);  the  Colonial  Courts  of  Admiralty 
Act  1890  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  27);  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
Act  1891  (S4  &  55  Vict,  c  53,  s.  4),  and  the  Prize  Courts  Act 
1894  ($7  &  58  Vict  c  39).    A  new  Naval  Prize  Act  was, 
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however,  already  in  contemplation,  repealing  the  acts  of  1864 
and  1894,  consolidating  and  re-enacting  their  main  provisions 
and  making  such  statutory,  provisions  as  will  permit  of  the 
ratification  of  a  convention  adopted  at  the  second  Hague 
Conference  (1907)  for  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Prize  Court. 

The  Convention  referred  to  above  contains  an  elaborate  scheme 
of  50  articles  setting  out  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  the 
court.    It  begins  with  the  following  declaration  of  its  objects:— 

Animated  by  the  desire  to  settle  in  an  equitable  manner  the 
differences  which  sometimes  arise  in  the  course  of  a  naval  war  in 
connexion  with  the  decisions  of  national  prize  courts: 

Considering  that,  if  these  courts  are  to  continue  to  exercise  their 
functions  in  the  manner  determined  bv  national  legislation,  it  is 
desirable  that  in  certain  cases  an  appeal  should  be  provided  under 
conditions  conciliating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  public  and  private 
interests  involved  in  matters  of  prize: 

Whereas,  moreover,  the  institution  of  an  international  court, 
whose  jurisdiction  and  procedure  would  be  carefully  defined,  has 
seemed  to  be  the  best  method  of  attaining  this  object: 

Convinced,  finally,  that  in  this  manner  the  hardships  consequent 
on  naval  war  would  be  mitigated;  that,  in  particular,  good  relations 
will  be  more  easily  maintained  between  belligerents  and  neutrals,  and 
peace  better  assured.  .  .  . 

It  prescribes  that  the  court  shall  be  composed  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers out  of  the  whole  panel  (art.  14).  Of  these  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Italy,  the  United 
States  and  Japan  each  appoint  one  (art.  15).  A  schedule  of  the 
other  powers  is  appended  to  the  Convention,  under  which  they 
take  their  turn  to  sit  to  the  number  of  seven,  making  up  together 
the  prescribed  fifteen.  As  composed  under  the  first  year's 
distribution,  the  other  judges  would  be  appointed  by  Argentina, 
Colombia,  Spain,  Greece,  Norway,  Holland  and  Turkey. 

There  are  also  full  provisions  as  to  the  procedure  and  conduct 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  court,  but  the  only  provisions  of  concern 
to  general  readers  are  those  relating  to  international  law,  which 
are  as  follows;— 

1.  The  validity  of  the  capture  of  a  merchant*ship  or  its  cargo  is 
decided  before  a  prize  court  in  accordance  with  the  present  conven- 
tion when  neutral  or  enemy  property^  is  involved. 

2.  Jurisdiction  in  matters  of  prize  is  exercised  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  prize  courts  of  the  belligerent  captor. 

The  judgments  of  these  courts  are  pronounced  in  public  or  are 
officially  notified  to  parties  concerned  who  are  neutrals  or  enemies. 

3.  The  judgments  of  national  prize  courts  may  be  brought  before 
the  international  prize  court : — 

i.  When  the  judgment  of  the  national  prize  courts  affects  the 

property  of  a  neutral  power  or  individual; 
iL  when  the  judgment  affects  enemy  property  and  relates  to: — 
(a)  Cargo  on  board  a  neutral  ship; 

(6)  An  enemy  ship  captured  in  the  territorial  waters  of  a 
neutral  power,  when  that  power  has  not  made  the 
capture  tne  subject  of  a  diplomatic  claim ; 
(c)  A  claim  based  upon  the  allegation  that  the  seizure  has  t>ccn 
effected  in  violation,  either  of  the  provisions  of  a  con- 
vention in  force  between  the  belligerent  powers,  or  of  an 
enactment  issued  by  the  belligerent  captor. 
The  appeal  against  the  judgment  of  the  national  court  can  be 
based  on  the  ground  that  the  judgment  was  wrong  cither  in  fact  or 
in  law. 

4.  An  appeal  may  be  brought : — 

L  By  a  neutral  power,  it  the  judgment  of  the  national  tribunals 
injuriously  affects  its  property  or  the  property  of  its 
nationals  (art.  3  [{i.)]),  or  if  the  capture  of  an  enemy  vessel 
is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
that  power  (art.  3  (ii.)  (6)); 

ii.  By  a  neutral  individual,  if  the  judgment  of  the  National  Court 
injuriously  affects  his  property  (art.  3  (i.))i  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  reservation  that  the  power  to  which  he  be- 
longs may  forbid  him  to  bring  the  case^  before  the  court, 
or  may  itself  undertake  the  proceedings  in  his  place; 

iii.  By  an  individual  subject  or  citizen  oian  enemy  power,  if 
the  judgment  of  the  national  court  injuriously  affects  his 
property  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  art.  3  (ii.),  except  that 
mentioned  in  paragraph  (b). 

5.  An  appeal  may  also  be  brought  on  the  same  conditions  as  in 
the  preceding  article,  by  persons  belonging  either  to  neutral  states 
or  to  the  enemy,  deriving  their  rights  from  and  entitled  to  represent 
an  individual  qualified  to  appcaC  and  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
proceedings  before  the  national  court-  Persons  so  entitled  may 
appeal  separately  to  the  extent  of  their  interest. 

The  same  rule  applies  in  the  case  of  persons  belonging  either  to 


neutral  states  or  to  the  eoemv  who  derive  their  rights  from  and  are 
entitled  to  represent  a  neutral  power  whose  property  was  the  subject 
of  the  decision. 

6.  When,  in  accordance  with  the  above  art.  3,  the  inter- 
national court  has  jurisdiction,  the  national  courts  cannot  deal 
with  a  case  in  more  than  two  instances.  The  municipal  law  of  the 
belligerent  captor  shall  decide  whether  the  case  may  be  brought 
before  the  international  court  after  judgment  has  been  given  in  first 
instance  or  only  after  an  appeal. 

If  the  national  courts  fail  to  give  judgment  within  two  years  from 
the  date  of  capture,  the  case  may  be  carried  direct  to  the  inter- 
national court. 

7.  If  a  question  of  law  to  be  decided  b  covered  by  a  treaty  in  forae 
between  the  belligerent  captor  and  a  power  which  b  itself  or  whose 
subject  or  citizen  is  a  party  to  the  proceedings,  the  court  b  governed 
by  the  proWsions  of  the  said  treaty. 

In  the  absence  of  such  provisions,  the  court  shall  apply  the  rules 
of  international  bw.  If  no  generally  recognized  rule  esdsts,  the 
court  shall  give  judgment  in  accordance  with  the  general  pruid|4es 
of  justice  and  equity. 

The  above  provisions  apply  equally  to  questions  relating  to  the 
order  and  mode  of  proof. 

If,  in  accordance  with  art.  3  Ox.)  (c),  the  ground  of  appeal  b  the 
viobtion  of  an  enactment  issued  by  the  belligerent  captor,  the  court 
shall  enforce  the  enactment. 

The  court  may  disregard  failure  to  comply  with  the  procedure  laid 
down  in  the  legisbtion  of  the  belligerent  captor,  when  it  is  of  opinion 
that  the  consequences  of  complying  therewith  are  unjust  and 
inequitable. 

8.  If  the  court  pronounces  the  capture  of  the  vessel  or  cargo  to  be 
valid,  they  shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  Uws  of  the 
belligerent  captor. 

If  it  pronounces  the  capture  to  be  null,  the  court  shall  ocxier 
restitution  of  the  vessel  or  cargo,  and  shall  fix,  if  there  is  occasion, 
the  amount  of  the  damages.  If  the  vessel  or  cargo  have  been  sold 
or  destroyed,  the  court  shall  determine  the  compensation  to  be  given 
to  the  owner  on  this  account. 

If  the  national  prize  court  pronounced  the  capture  to  be  null,  the 
court  can  only  be  asked  to  decide  as  to  the  damages. 

9.  The  contracting  powers  undertake  to  submit  in  good  faith  to 
the  decisions  of  the  international  prize  court,  and  to  carry  them  out 
with  the  least  possibb  deby. 

The  British  delegates,  in  their  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Conference,  wrote  Uiat  it  was  to  them  a  subject  of  satisfaction 
that  they  had  been  able  to  accomplish  the  task  thus  laid  upon 
them, "  not,  indeed,  in  the  form  of  an  adaptation  of  the  machinery 
of  the  exbting  court,  but  in  the  form  of  a  new  institution"  ; 
and  that  the  convention  drawn  appeared  to  them  to  be  *'  a  very 
noteworthy  step  in  the  history  of  bw  as  the  first  attempt  to 
constitute  a  really  international  court,  and  as  the  first  device 
to  produce  uniformity  in  any  branch  of  international  bw."  Here, 
however,  the  delegates  overstated  the  scope  of  the  work  done, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  that  uniformity  a  further  conference  was 
held  in  London  (Dec.  1908-Feb.  1909)  **  to  arrive  at  an  agreement 
as  to  what  are  the  generally  recognized  rules  of  international 
law  within  the  meaning  of  art.  7  "  of  the  Convention.  The 
London  Conference  drew  up  a  series  of  rules  which  it  dccbred 
"  correspond  in  substance  with  the  generally  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  international  bw  "  on  Blockade  iq.v.),  Contraband  ^f 
War  iq.v.),  Unneutral  service.  Destruction  of  Neutral  Prizes, 
Transfer  to  a  Neutral  Flag,  Enemy  Character,  Convoy  (q.v.). 
Resistance  to  Search  and  Compensation.  These  rule^,  if  ratified, 
will  bind  the  international  court. 

The  proposal  to  submit  captures  in  war  to  a  special  inter- 
national jurisdiction  has  often  been  made,  and  in  fact  it  suggests 
itself  whenever  there  are  two  opinions  concerning  the  justice 
of  a  prize  court's  decision. 

The  Institute  of  International  Law  in  1887,  after  adopting 
a  very  full  code  of  prize  bw,  consisting  of  no  fewer  than  123 
articles  and  covering  every  branch  of  the  subject,  forwarded 
them  to  the  different  European  governments,  with  the  expression 
of  a  wbh  that  "  in  the  future  reform  might  take  a  still  more 
complete  shape  by  the  institution  of  an  international  tribunal 
for  trial  of  prize  cases.  " 

•  The  subject  was  brought  up  at  the  session  in  1905  at  Chris- 
tbnia  of  the  International  Law  Association.  Hie  discussion 
showed  that  there  was  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Mr 
Justice  Phillimore  inter  alios  seemed  favourable  to  the  insti- 
tution of  an  independent  court  of  appeal  only. 

This  was  the  position  of  the  dbcussion  at  the  opening  of  the 
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second  Hague  Conference  in  June  1907,  when  the  British  and 
German  delegates  announced  that  they  had  been  instructed 
to  present  schemes  for  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional court  of  appeal  in  matters  of  naval  prize.  Two  projects 
were  simultaneously  presented  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  and 
Germany. 

The  original  English  idea  was  to  "  secure  the  adaptation  " 
of  the  machinery  of  the  existing  Hague  Court  to  the  purposes 
of  an  *'  International  Tribunal  of  Appeal "  from  decisions  of 
belligerent  prize  courts.  The  official  instructions,  published 
in  the  conespondence  respecting  the  Second  Conference* 
observe,  in  reference  to  the  proposal,  that  the  "  judgments  of 
the  tHbunal  in  such  cases  woidd  probably  prove  the  most 
rapid  and  efficient  means  which  can,  under  existing  conditions, 
be  devised  for  giving  form  and  authority  to  the  canons  of  inter- 
national law  in  matters  of  prize."  The  instructions  continue 
that  the  advantages  would  far  outweigh  any  difficulty  which  might 
arise  from  the  fact  that  some  alterations  in  the  municipal  laws 
of  this  country,  and  probably  also  of  other  states,  would  be 
required,  and  that  "  H.M.  Government  considered  that  if  the 
Hague  Conference  accomplished  no  other  object  than  the  con- 
stitution of  such  a  tribunal,  it  would  render  an  inestimable 
service  to  civilization  and  mankind." 

The  objection  to  the  existing  system  is  that  the  judge  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  belligerent  state  whose  interest  it  is  to  condemn 
the  capture;  that  his  bias,  if  any,  is  against  the  neutral  interest. 
But  will  there  be  no  room  in  an  international  prize  court  for 
bias  against  the  belligerent?  "  Representing  as  we  do,"  said 
Mr  Choate  at  the  sitting  of  the  nth  of  July,  "  a  widely  extended 
maritime  nation,  and  a  nation  which  hopes  and  confidently 
expects  always  in  the  future  to  be  a  Mitral  nation,  we  deem  the 
establishment  of  an  international  court  of  prize  by  this  Con- 
ference to  be  a  matter  of  supreme  importance."  The  converse 
may  obviously  be  as  important  for  a  nation  which,  with  its  vast 
dependencies,  cannot  with  equal  confidence  expect  to  remain 
a  mere  spectator  among  the  rivalries  of  expanding  states  in 
different  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  interests  of  the  civilized 
world  in  time  of  war  are  divisible  into  three  groups,  namely, 
the  respective  interests  of  the  two  belligerents,  and  the  interest 
of  the  neutrals.  In  practice  the  interest  of  the  neutrals  is 
against  the  making  of  captures.  Under  the  system  hitherto 
prevailing  it  is  the  judge  appointed  by  the  captor  who  decides 
whether  the  capture  was  a  legitimate  one  or  not.  It  may  be 
contended,  however,  that  he  hears  the  cause  and  gives  his  judg- 
ment in  the  face  of  the  whole  neutral  world,  at  all  tiroes  the 
larger  part  of  civilized  mankind,  and  one  which  has  now  infinitely 
greater  facilities  for  making  its  voice  heard  than  it  had  a  century 
earlier,  when  a  powerful  beUigerent  maritime  state  was,  out  of 
all  proportion  to  any  neutral  combination,  able  to  enforce  its 
views  as  regards  neutral  property.  (T.  Ba.) 

PRIZREN  (also  written  Prisren,  Prisrend,  Prizrendi,  Prezdra 
and  Perxerin),  the  capital  of  the  sanjak  of  Prizren,  in  the  vilayet 
of  Kossovo,  Albania,  European  Turkey;  65  m.  E.  by  N.  of 
Scutari,  on  the  river  Bistritza,  a  left-hand  tributary  of  the 
White  Drin.  Pop.  (1905),  about  30,000,  chiefly  Mahommedan 
Albanians,  with  a  minority  of  Roman  Catholic  Albanians, 
Serbs  and  Greeks.  Prizren  is  beautifully  situated  1424  ft. 
above  sea-level,  among  the  northern  outliers  of  the  Shar  Planina. 
To  the  north-west  a  fertile  and  undulating  plain,  watered  by  the 
White  Drin,  extends  as  far  as  Ipek  (43  m.).  A  good  road  con- 
nects Prizren  with  the  Ferisovich  station  on  the  Salonica- 
Mitrovitza  railway  (37  m.).  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop,  a  Greek  bishop,  and  a  Servian  theological 
seminary.  Its  chief  buildings  are  the  dtadel  and  many  mosques, 
cme  of  which  is  an  ancient   Byzantine  basilica,  originally  a 

'Prince  von  BQlow  was  credited  with  suggesting  in  his  corre- 
spondence on  the  question  of  the  Bundesraln  that  a  tribunal  of 
arbitration  should  be  instituted  to  deal  with  all  questions  of  capture. 
At  any  rate,  on  the  19th  of  January  1900  he  wrote  that  the  German 
eovernment  had  proposed  tnat  all  the  points  then  in  dispute  should 
be  submitted  to  arbitration.  The  British  government  declared 
their  concurrence  in  the  institution  of  a  tribunal  to  arbitrate  upon 
claims  for  compensation.  I 


Servian  cathedral.  In  its  bazaars  an  active  trade  in  agricultural 
produce,  glass,  pottery,  saddlery,  and  copper  and  iron  ware  is 
carried  on;  but  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms,  for  which  Prizren 
was  k>ng  famous  throughout  European  Turkey,  has  suffered 
greatly  from  foreign  competition. 

Prizren  has  sometimes,  though  on  doubtful  evidence,  been 
identified  with  the  ancient  Tharendus  or  Theranda.  In  the 
12th  century  it  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scrvia,  and  the 
sanjak  of  Prizren  forms  part  of  the  region  still  called  Old  Senria 
{Slara  Srhiya)  by  the  Slavs.  From  the  13th  century  to  the 
i6th  Prizren  had  a  flourishing  export  trade  with  Ragusa,  and  it 
has  always  been  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  commerce  and 
industry  in  Albania. 

PRJEVALSKY  [Przhevalskyj,  NIKOLAI  MIKHAILOVICH 
(1839-1888),  Russian  traveller,  bom  at  Kimbory,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Smolensk,  on  the  31st  of  March  1839,  was  descended 
from  a  noble  Cossack  family.  He  was  educated  at  the  Smolensk 
gymnasium,  and  in  1855  entered  an  infantry  regiment  as  a 
subaltern.  In  November  1856  he  became  an  officer,  and  four 
years  later  he  entered  the  academy  of  the  general  staff.  From 
1864  to  x866  he  taught  geography  at  the  military  school  at 
Warsaw,  and  in  1867  he  was  admitted  to  the  general  staff  and 
sent  to  Irkutsk,  where  he  started  to  explore  the  highlands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Usuri,  the  great  southern  tributary  of  the 
Amur.  This  occupied  him  until  1869,  when  he  published  a 
book  on  the  Usuri  region,  partly  ethnographical  in  character. 
Between  November  1870  and  September  1873,  accompanied 
by  only  three  men  and  with  ridiculously  small  pecuniary  re- 
sources, he  crossed  the  Gobi  desert,  reached  Peking,  and,  pushing 
westwards  and  south-westwards,  explored  Uie  Ordos  and  the 
Ala-shan,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  Yangtsze-kiang.  He 
also  penetrated  into  Tibet,  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Di  Chu 
river.  By  this  remarkable  journey  he  proved  that,  for  resolute 
and  enduring  men,  travelling  in  the  Central  Asian  plateaus  was 
easier  than  had  been  supposed.  The  Russian  Geographical 
Society  presented  him  with  the  great  Constantine  medal,  and 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  he  received  medals  and  honorary 
diplonias.  The  work  in  which  he  embodied  his  researches  was 
immediately  translated  into  all  civilized  languages,  the  English 
version,  Mongolia,  the  Tangui  Country,  and  the  Solitudes  of 
Northern  Tibet  (1876),  being  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Yule.  On  his 
second  journey  in  1877,  while  endeavouring  to  reach  Lhasa 
through  east  Turkestan,  he  re-discovered  the  great  bke  Lop-nor 
iq.v.),  which  had  not  been  visited  by  any  European  since  Marco 
Polo.  On  his  third  expedition  in  1879-1880  he  penetrated,  by 
Hami,  the  Tsai-dam  and  the  great  valley  of  the  Tibetan  river 
Kara-su,  to  Napchu,  170  m.  from  Lhasa,  when  he  was  turned 
back  by  order  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  In  1883-1885  he  undertook 
a  fourth  journey  of  exploration  in  the  wild  mountain  regions 
between  Mongolia  and  Tibet.  On  these  four  expeditions  he 
made  collections  of  plants  and  animals  of  inestimable  value, 
including  nearly  twenty  thousand  zoological  and  sixteen  thousand 
botanical  specimens.  Among  other  remarkable  discoveries  were 
those  of  the  wild  camel,  ancestor  of  the  domesticated  species,  and 
of  the  early  t3rpe  of  horse,  now  known  by  his  name  (Equus 
prjevHilskii).  Prjevalsky's  account  of  his  second  journey.  From 
KuJJa,  across  the  Tian-Shan,  to  Lop-nor,  was  translated  into 
English  in  1879.  1°  September  z888  he  started  on  a  fifth 
expedition,  intending  to  reach  Lhasa,  but  on  the  ist  of  November 
he  died  at  Karakol  on  Lake  Issyk-kul.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  the  Russian 
government  changed  the  name  of  the  town  of  Karakol  to 
Przhevalsk  {q.v.)  in  his  honour. 

PROA  (Malay,  prau),  the  general  term  in  the  Malay  language 
for  all  vessels,  from  the  sampan  or  canoe  to  the  square-rigged 
kapal,  but  in  western  usage  confined  to  the  swift-sailing  craft 
that  the  pirates  of  the  Indian  Ocean  made  familiar  to  sailors  in 
eastern  waters.  The  chief  points  which  characterize  these 
vessels  are  that  while  the  weather-side  is  rounded  the  lee-side 
is  flat  from  stem  to  stem,  that  both  stem  and  stem  are  exactly 
similar  in  shape,  and  that  there  is  a  small  similarly  shaped  hull 
swung  out  from  the  side  of  the  main  hull  on  poles,  which  acL« 
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as  an  outrigger  and  prevents  the  vessel  heeling  over.  The  main 
hull  carries  the  mast  rigging  and  an  enormous  trianguhir-shaped 
saU. 

PROBABIUSM  (from  Lat.  probare,  to  test,  approve),  a  term 
used  both  in  theology  and  in  philosophy  with  the  general 
implication  that  in  the  absence  of  certainty  probability  is  the 
best  criterion.  Thus  it  is  applied  in  connexion  with  casuistry 
for  the  view  that  the  layman  in  difficult  matters  of  conscience 
may  safely  follow  a  doctrine  incxilcated  by  a  recognized  doctor 
of  the  church.  This  view  was  originated  by  the  monk  Molina 
(1528-1581),  and  has  been  widely  employed  by  the  Jesuits. 
In  philosophy  the  term  is  appUed  to  that  practical  doctrine  which 
gives  assistance  in  ordinary  matters  to  one  who  is  sceptical  in 
respect  of  the  possibility  of  real  knowledge:  it  supposes  that 
though  knowledge  is  impossible  a  man  may  rely  on  strong 
beliefs  in  practical  affairs.  This  view  was  held  by  the  sceptics 
of  the  New  Academy  (see  Scepticisii  and  Carneades).  Opposed 
to  "  probabilism"  is  "  probabiliorism"  (Lat.  prohabUior^  more 
likely),  which  holds  that  when  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
evidence  on  one  side  of  a  controversy  that  side  is  oresumably 
right. 

PROBABIUTY  (Lat.  probahilis,  probable  or  credible),  a  term 
which  in  general  implies  credibility  short  of  certainty. 

The  mathematical  theory  of  probabilities  deals  with  certain 
phenomena  which  are  employed  to  measure  credibility.  This 
DtaertpOoa  measurement  is  well  exemplified  by  games  of  chance. 
aadDMUoa  If  a  pack  of  cards  is  shuffled  and  a  card  dealt,  the 
«/<*»  probability  that  the  card  will  belong  to  a  particular 

*''''"*  suit  is  measured  by — we  may  say,  is — the  ratio  1:4, 
or  } ;  there  being  four  suits  to  any  one  of  them  the  card  might 
have  belonged.  So  the  probability  that  an  ace  will  be  drawn 
is  3V><^  out  of  the  52  cards  in  the  pack  4  are  aces.  So  the 
probability  that  ace  will  turn  up  when  a  die  is  thrown  is  \.  The 
probability  that  one  or  other  of  the  two  events,  ace  or  deuce,  will 
occur  is  }.  If  simultaneously  a  die  is  thrown  and  a  card  is  dealt 
from  a  pack  which  has  been  shuffled,  the  probability  that  the 
double  event  will  consist  of  two  aces  is  1X4  divided  by  6X52, 
as  the  total  number  of  double  events  formed  by  combining  a 
face  of  a  die  with  a  face  of  a  card  is  6X52,  and  out  of  these  i  X4 
consist  of  two  aces. 

The  data  of  probabilities  are  often  pnma  fade  at  least  of  a 
type  different  from  that  which  has  been  described.  For  example, 
the  probability  that  a  child  about  to  be  bom  will  be  a  boy  is 
about  O'Sz.  This  statement  is  founded  solely  on  the  observed 
fact  that  about  51%  of  children  bom  (alive,  in  European 
countries)  prove  to  be  boys.  The  probability  is  not,  as  in  the 
instance  of  dice  and  cards,  measured  by  the  proportion  between 
a  number  of  cases  favourable  to  the  event  and  a  total  number  of 
possible  cases.  Those  instances  indeed  also  admit  of  the  mea- 
surement based  on  observed  frequency.  Thus  the  number  of 
times  that  a  die  turns  up  ace  is  found  by  observation  to  be  about 
ib-6%  of  the  number  of  throws;  and  similar  statements  are 
tme  of  cards  and  coins.^  The  probabilities  with  which  the 
calculus  deals  admit  generally  of  b«ing  measured  by  the  number 
of  times  that  the  event  is  found  by  experience  to  occur,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  times  that  it  might  possibly  occur. 

The  idea  of  a  probable  or  expected  number  is  not  confined  to 
the  number  of  times  that  an  event  occurs;  if  the  occurrence  of 
the  event  is  associated  with  a  certain  amount  of  money  or  any 
other  measurable  article  there  will  be  a  probable  or  expectqfi 
amount  of  that  article.  For  instance,  if  a  person  throwing  dice 
is  to  receive  two  shillings  every  time  that  six  turns  up,  he  may 
expect  in  a  hundred  throws  to  win  about  2X16*6  (about  33*3) 
shillings.  If  he  is  to  receive  two  shillings  for  every  six  and  one 
shilling  for  every  ace,  his  expectation  will  be  2Xi6-6-HiXi6-6 
(50)  shillings.  The  expectation  qf  lifetime  b  calculated  on 
this  principle.  Of  1000  males  aged  ten  say  the  probable  number 
who  will  die  in  their  next  year  is  490,  in  the  following  year  397, 
and  so  on;  if  we  (roughly)  estimate  that  those  who  die  in  the 
first  year  will  have  enjoyed  one  year  of  life  after  ten,  those  who 
die  in  the  next  year  will  have  enjoyed  two  years  of  life,  and  so  on ; 
'  Cf .  note  to  par.  s  below. 


then  the  total  number  of  years  which  the  zooo  males*  aged  ten 
may  be  expected  to  live  is 

I  X  1000  -H  2  X  (1000-490)  -H  3  (1000-490-397)  -I-. . . 
Space  as  well  as  time  may  be  the  subject  of  expectation.  If 
drops  of  rain  fall  in  the  long  run  with  equal  frequency  on  ow 
point— or  rather  on  one  small  interval,  say  of  a  centimetre  or 
two— on  a  band  of  finite  length  and  ne^giblc  breadth,  *he 
distance  which  is  to  be  expected  between  a  point  of  impact  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  line  and  a  point  of  impact  in  the  lower  half  has 
a  definite  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  given  line.* 

Expectation  in  the  general  sense  may  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  average.*  The  doctrine  of  averages  and  of  the  deviations 
therefrom  technically  called  "errors"  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  portion  of  the  calculus  by  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  its 
method.  The  paths  struck  out  by  Laplace  and  Gauss  have 
hardly  yet  been  completed  and  made  quite  secure.  The  doc- 
trine is  also  distinguished  by  the  importance  of  its  applications. 
Hie  theory  of  errors  enables  the  physicist  so  to  combine  discre- 
pant observations  as  to  obtain  the  best  measurement.  It  may 
abridge  the  labour  of  the  statistidan  by  the  use  of  samples.* 
It  may  assist  the  statistician  in  testing  the  validity  of  inductions.* 
It  promises  to  be  of  special  service  to  him  in  perfecting  the  k^cal 
method  of  concomitant  variations;  espedally  in  investigating 
the  laws  of  heredity.  For  instance  the  correlation  between  the 
hdght  of  parents  and  that  of  children  is  such  that  if  we  take  a 
number  of  men  all  of  the  same  hdght  and  observe  the  average 
height  of  their  adult  sons,  the  deviation  of  the  latter  average 
from  the  general  average  of  adult  males  bears  a  defim'te  propor- 
tion—about a  half — to  the  similarly-  measured  deviation  of  the 
height  common  to  the  fathers.  I'he  same  kind  and  amount  of 
correlation  between  parents  and  children  with  respect  to  many 
other  attributes  besides  stature  has  been  ascertained  by  Professor 
Karl  Pearson  and  his  collaborators.'  The  kinetics  of  free 
molecules  (gases)  forms  another  important  branch  of  sdence 
which  involves  the  theory  of  errors. 

The  description  of  the  subject  which  has  been  given  will 
explain  the  division  which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt.  In  Part  I. 
probability  and  expectation  will  be  considered  apart  from 
the  peculiar  difficulties  inddent  to  errors  or  deviation  from 
averages.  The  first  section  of  the  first  part  will  be  devoted  to 
a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  evidence  of  the  primary  data  and 
axioms  of  the  science.  Freed  from  philosophical  difficulties 
the  mathematical  calculation  of  probabilities  will  proceed  in  the 
second  section.  The  analogous  calculation  of  expectation  will 
follow  in  the  third  section.  The  contents  of  the  first  three 
sections  will  be  illustrated  in  the  fourth  by  a  dass  of  examples 
deaUng  with  space  measurements — the  so<alled  "local"  or 
"geometrical"  probabilities.  Part  II.  is  devoted  to  averages 
and  the  deviations  therefrom,  or  more  generally  that  grouping 
of  statistics  which  may  be  called  a  law  of  frequency.  Part  II. 
is  divided  into  two  sections  distinguished  by  differences  in 
character  and  extent  between  the  prindpal  generalizations 
respecting  hws  of  frequency. 

Part  I.— Probability  and  Expectation 
Section  \.— First  Principles. 

1.  As  in  other  mathematical  sciences,  so  in  probabilities*  or  even 
more  so,  the  philosophical  foundations  are  leas  dear  than  the 
calculations  based  thereon.  On  this  obscure  and  controversial 
topic  absolute  uniformity  is  not  to  be  expected.  But  it  is  hoped 
that  the  following  summary  in  which  diverse  authoritative  judgments 
are  balanced  may  minimize  dissent. 

2.  (i)    How  the  Measure  of  Probability  is  Ascertained,— The  first 

f[uestion  which  arises  under  this  head  is:  on  what  evidence  are  the 
acts  obtained  which  are  employed  to  measure  probability  ?  A  very 
generally  accepted  view  is  that  which  Laplace  has  thus  expressed: 


to  speak 
head. 


of  the  mean  expectation,  the  avenge 


'  It  is  more  usual 

number  of  years  per 

>  Below,  par.  88. 

*  For  more  exact  definition  see  below,  par.  M. 

*  See  Bowley's  Address  to  Section  F.  of  the  British  Atsodatioo 
(1906). 

*  Edgeworth.  "  Methods  of  Sutistics."  Journal  of  the  Statistieai 
Society  (Jubilee  volume,  1885). 

*  See  Biowutrihat  vol.  iiL  "  Inheritance  of  Mental  Characters." 
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llv  pomble."  ■   Against 
i  facts  c»a  at  best  afford 
Ely,  the  ETOuod  of 
UMs  or  '^Beries  *'  ■ 


*"  The  probability  of  an  event  is  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  cases 
which  favour  it  to  the  number  of  all  the  possible  cases,  when  nothing 
leads  us  to  believe  that  one  of  these  cases  ought  to  occur  rather  than 
the  others;  which  renders  them,  for  us,  eq^ually 
thb  view  it  is  urged  that  merely  paychc* — 

a  mcasttre  of  belief,  not  of  credibdity.    

probability  is  sought  in  the  observed  fact  of  a 

such  that  if  we  take  a  great  many  members  of  the  dass,  or  terms  of 
the  series,  the  members  thereof  which  belong  to  a  ceruin  assigned 
species  oompaied  with  the  total  number  taken  tends  to  a  certain 
fraction  as  a  limit.  Thus  the  series  which  consists  of  heads  and  taib 
obtained  by  tossing  up  a  well*made  coin  is  such  that  out  of  a  large 
number  of  throws  the  proportion  giving  heads  b  nearly  kaff. 

3.  These  views  are  not  so  diametrically  opposed  as  may  at  first 
appttr.  On  the  one  hand,  those  who  follow  Laplace  would  of  course 
admit  that  the  presumption  afforded  by  the  "  number  of  favourable 
cases  "  with  respect  to  the  probalnlity  of  throwing  either  >Eae  or  six 
with  a  die  must  be  modified  in  aooonlanoe  with  actual  experience 
aoch  as  that  below  dted  ■  reelecting  particular  dice  that  they  turn 
op  ;iae  or  six  rather  oftener  than  once  in  three  times.  On  the  other 
handj  the  series  which  b  regarded  as  the  empirical  basb  of  .pro- 
bability b  not  a  rimple  matter  of  fact.  There  are  implied  conditions 
which  are  not  satbbed  by  the  sort  of  uniformity  which  ordinarily 
characterins  scientific  laws;  whkUi  would  not  be  satisfied  for  insunce 
by  the  proportionate  frec)uency  of  any  one  digit,  t.g.  8,  in  the  expan- 
SKm  of  any  vulgar  fraction,  though  the  expresuon  may  consbt  of  a 
cifculating  decimal  with  a  very  long  period.* 

^  The  type  of  the  series  b  rather  the  frequency  of  the  several 
digits  in  the  expansion  of  an  incommensurable  constant  such  as 
ya,  loc  II,  r,  Ac.*  The  observed  fact  that  the  digiu  occur  with 
equal  frequency  b  fortified  by  the  absence  of  a  reason  why  one  digit 
ataould  occur  oftener  than  another.* 

S.  The  most  perfect  types  of  probability  appear  to  present  the 
two  aspects:  proportion  01  favourable  cases  given  a  priori  and  fre- 
quency of  occurrence  observed  a  posteriori.  When  one  of  these 
attributes  b  not  manifested  it  b  often  legitimate  to  infer  its  existence 
from  the  presence  of  the  other.  Given  numerous  batches  of  balls, 
each  batcl 
partly  of  I 

the  set  of  _    .        . 

particular  percentage,  Cf .  m,  though  we  knew  as  an  independent 
datum,  or  by  inspection  of  the  given  percentages,  that  the  series  was 
not  obtained  by  amply  extracting  a  hundred  balls  from  a  jar  con- 
taining a  fN^Nfc  of  white  and  black  balls,  we  mi^t  still  be  justified 
in  concluding  tMt  the  observed  phenomenon  resulted  from  a  system 
equivalent  to  a  number  of  jars  cff  various  constltytion,  compounded 
in  some  oomolicated  fashion.  So  La^ace  may  be  justified  in  postu- 
latiiw  behina  frequencies  embodied  m  vital  statistics  the  existence 
of  a  constitution  "  analogous  to  games  of  chance,  "  posribilities  " 
or  favourable  cases  which  miriit  conceivably  be  developed  "  or 
diicussed.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  b  often  l^iitimate  to  mter  from 
the  known  proportion  of  favourable  cases  a  corresponding  frequency 
of  occurrence.  The  cogency  of  the  inference  will  vary  according  to 
the  degree  of  experience.  That  one  face  of  a  die  or  a  coin  will  turn 
ap  neaiiy  as  often  as  another  might  be  affirmed  with  perfect  confi- 
dence olthe  particular  dice  which  Weldon  threw  some  thousands  of 
times,*  or  the  coins  with  which  Professor  Pearson  similariy  operated.* 
It  ma^r  be  affirmed  with  much  confidence  of  ordinary  coins  and 
dice  without  specific  experience,  and  generally,  where  fairplay  b 
pcesumed,  of  games  of  chance.  Thb  confidence  b  based  not  only 
on  experiments  like  those  tried  by  Buffon,  Jevons  and  many  others,** 
but  also  on  a  continuous,  extensive,  almost  unconsciously  regbtered 
experience  in  pari  maUrio,  It  b  thb  sort  of  experience  which  justi- 
6es  our  expectatwn  that  commonly  in  mathematical  Ubles  one  digit 
wrill  occur  as  often  as  another,  that  in  a  shower  about  as  many  drops 

■  Laplace,  Tkiorie  analjtiqm  des  probahililis,  liv.  II.  ch.  i.  No.  I. 
Cf.  Introduction.  //•  prinei^, 

*The  term  emi^oyed  by  Venn  in  hb  important  Logic  of  Chanet. 

*Bekyw,  par.  119. 

*^t-  rit*  ">  t^^  expansion  of  which  the  digit  8  occurs  once  in 
ten  times  m  seemingly  random  fashion  (see  Mtss.  ef  Matks.  1864, 


qI.  a,  pp.  I  and  39). 
•The  f 


*The  type  shows  that  the  phen6inena  which  are  the  object  of 
probabilities  do  not  constitute  a  distinct  dass  of  things.    Occur- 


p.  128. 

*  a.  Venn.  op.  cU.  ch.  v.  §  ia;  and  v.  Kries  on  the  "  Prinapdes 
mangelnden  Gtiindes"  ia  hb  Wahrschoinlichkoitsrtckmtmg,  ch.  i.  |  4, 
M  passim, 

*In  a  poasase  criticised  unfavourably  by  Dr  Venn,  Log^  of 
Ckanu,  ch.  iv.  1 14. 
•Bdow,  par.  115. 

•  Ckmuos  of  Doatk,  i.  44. 

**A  summary  of  such  experiments,  comprising  above  100,000 
trials,  b  given  by  Professor  Kari  Peanon  in  hb  Ckancos  of  Deqtk, 


will  fall  on  one  element  of  area  as  upon  a  neighbouring  spot  of  equal 
siae.  Doubtless  the  presumption  must  be  extended  with  caution 
to  phenomena  with  wluch  we  are  less  familiar.  For  example,  b  a 
meteor  equally  likely  to  hit  one  square  mile  as  another  of  the  earth's 
surface  ?  We  seem  to  descend  in  the  scale  of  credibility  from  abso- 
lute certabty  that  alternative  evenU  occur  with  about  equal  frc- 
ouency  to  absolute  ignorance  whether  one  occurs  more  frequently 
than  the  other.  The  empirical  basb  of  probability  may  appear  to 
become  evanescent  m  a  case  like  the  foUowins,  which  has  been  db- 
cusMd  by  many  writers  on  Probabilities.^  What  b  the  probability 
of  drawing  a  white  ball  from  a  box  of  which  we  only  know  that 
it  contains  balb  both  bbck  and  white  and  none  of  any  other  colour  ? 
In  thb  case,  unlike  the  case  of  an  urn  containing  a  mixture  of  white 
and  black  balb  in  ei^ual  proportions,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect 
that  if  we  go  on  diawmg  balb  from  the  urn,  replacing  each  ball  after 
it  has  been  drawn,  that  the  series  so  presented  will  consist  of  black 
and  white  in  about  equal  numbers.  But  there  b  ground  for  believing 
that  in  the  long  course  of  experiences  in  pari  tnalma— other  ums^ 
similar  constitution,  other  cases  in  which  there  b  no  reason  to  expect 
one  alternative  more  than  another— an  event  of  one  kind  will 
occur  about  as  often  as  one  of  another  kind.  A  "  cross-series  "  " 
b  thus  formed  whkh  seems  to  rest  on  as  extensive  if  not  so  definite 
an  empirical  basb  as  the  series  which  we  began  by  oonmdering. 
Thus  the  so-called  "  intellectual  probability  "  »  which  it  has  been 
sought  to  separate,  from  the  material  probability  verified  by  fre- 
quency of  occurrence,  may  still  rest  on  a  similar  thou^  less  obvious 
ground  of  experience.  Thb  type  of  probability  not  verified  by 
specific  experience  b  presented  in  two  particulariy  important 
classes. 

6.  Unoor^iod  ProbabiliHes. — In  applying  the  theory  of  errors  to 
the  art  of  measurement  it  b  usual  to  assume  that  prior  to  observation 
one  value  of  the  ouantity  under  measurement  b  as  likdy  as  another. 
"When  the  prombility  b  unknown,"  says  Laplace,'^  "we  may 
equally  suppose  it  to  have  any  value  between  sero  and  unit.'*  The 
assumption  is  fundamentally  similar  whether  the  quantum  b  a  ratio 
to  be  oetermined  by  the  theorem  of  Bayes,^  or  an  absolute  quantity 
to  be  determined  by  the  more  general  theory  of  error.  Of  tnb  first 
principle  it  b  well  observed  by  Professor  Kari  Pearson  V:  "Thereban 
element  of  human  experience  at  the  bottom  of  Laplace's  assump- 
tion." Professor  Pearson  quotes  with  approbation  "  the  following 
account  of  the  matter:  "The  assumption  that  any  probability- 
constant  about  which  we  know  nothing  in  particular  b  as  likely  to 
have  one  value  as  another  is  grounded  upon  the  rough  but  solid  expe- 
rience that  such  constants  (to  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  often  have  one 
value  as  another." 

7.  It  may  be  objected,  no  doubt,  that  one  value  (of  the  object 
under  measurement)  is  often  known  beforehand  imI  to  be  as  likely 
as  another.  The  barometric  heieht  for  instance  b  noi  equally 
likely  to  be  ig  in.  or  to  be  a  in.  The  reply  b  that  the  postulate  u 
only  required  with  respect  to  a  small  tract  in  a  certain  neighbour- 
hood, some  a  in.  above  and  betow  39}  in.  in  the  case  of  barometric 
pressure. 

8.  It  b  further  objected  that  the  assumption  in  question  involves 
inconsistencies  in  cases  like  the  following.  Suppose  observations 
are  made  on  the  length  of  a  pendulum  together  with  the  time  of  its 
osdlUtion.  As  the  time  b  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
length,  it  follows  that  if  the  values  of  the  length  occur  with  equal 
frequency  those  of  the  time  cannot  do  so;  and,  inversely,  if  the 
proposition  is  true  of  the  times  it  cannot  be  true  of  the  lengths.^ 
One  rei^y  to  thb  objection  b  afforded  by  the  reply  to  the  former  one. 
For  where  we  are  concerned  only  with  a  small  tract  of  values  it  will 
often  happen  that  boik  the  square  and  the  square  root  and  any  ordin- 
ary function  of  a  quantity  which  assumes  equivalent  values  with 
equal  probability  wiU  each  present  an  approximately  equal  distribu- 
tion 01  probabilities.*  It  may  further  be  replied  that  in  general 
the  reasoning  does  not  require  the  a  priori  probabilities  of  the 


baDility  b  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  favourable  cases  to  the  number 
of  all  possible  cases  "  no  additional  difficulty  b  involved  in  hb  second 


"  E,g.  J.  S.  MUl.  Lope,  bk.  III.,  ch.  xviiL  f  a. 

»  Cf.  Venn,  Logtc  of  Chance,  ch.  vi.  {  24. 

>*  Boole,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (i86a),  ix.  251. 

>«  Op.  ctl.  Introduction. 

**  Below,  par.  130. 

**Gfammar  of  Science,  ed.  a,  p.  146. 

»  From  the  article  by  the  present  writer  on  the  "  Philosophy  of 
Chance  m  Mind,  No.  ix.,  in  which  some  of  the  views  here  indicated 
are  stated  at  greater  length  than  is  here  possible 

>•  Cf.  V.  Knes,  op.  cU.  ch.  ii. 

»  On  the  principle  of  Taylor's  theorem;  cf.  Edgeworth,  PhU.  Mag, 

^  "  Cf.  J.  S.  Mifi,  inuie  passage  referred  to  below,  par.  13,  on  the  use 
that  may  be  made  of  an  "  antecedent  probabiuty,"  though  "  it 
would  be  impossible  to  estimate  that  probability  with  anything 
like  numerical  precision." 
*>  Op.  cU.  Introductton. 
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brittdpfe,  of  whkh  the  following  may  be  taken  as  an  equivalent. 
If  #e  distribute  the  favourable  cases  into  several  groups  the  pro- 
bability of  tht  event  will- be  sum  of  the  prObabihties  pertaining  to 
each  groups 

to.  Another  Important  instance  of  unverified  probabilities  occurs 
when  it  is  assumed  without  specific  experience  that  one  phenomenon 
Is  independent  of  another  in  such  wise  that  the  probability  of  a  double 
event  is  eaual  to  the  product  of  the  one  event  multiplied  bv  the  pro- 
bability Of  the  other — as  in  the  instance  already  given  oi  two  aces 
occumng.  The  assumption  has  been  verified  with  respect  to  "  runs  " 
in  some  games  of  chance;'  but  it  is  legitimately  applied  far  beyond 
those  instances.  The  proposition  that  very  long  runs  of  particular 
d^ts,  e.g.  of  7,  may  be  expected  in  the  development  of  a  constant 
like  * — e.f.  a  run  of  six  consecutive  sevens  if  the  expanaon  of  the 
constant  was  carried  to  a  million  places  of  decitoals — may  be  given 
as  an  instance  in  which  our  conviction  greatly  transcends  specific 
verification.  In  the  calculation  of  probable,  and  improbable,  errors,, 
it  *  has  to  be  assumed  without  weafic  verification  that  the  observa- 
tions on  which  the  calculation  isbased  are  independent  of  each  other 
in  the  lense  now  under  consideration.  With  these  explaiutions  we 
may  accept  Laplace's  third  principle  "  If  the  events  are  independent 
of  each  other  the  prc^bility  of  their  concurrence  {VexisUnu  de  lew 
ensemble)  is  the  product  of  their  separate  probabilities."  * 

11.  InterdepetuieHt  Probabilities. — Among  the  principles  of  proba- 
bilitiet  it  is  usual  to  enunciate,  after  Laplace,  several  other  pro- 
positions!* But  these  may  here  be  rapidly  passed  over  as  they  do 
not  seem  to  involve  any  additional  philosophical  difficulty. 

12.  It  has  been  shown  that  when  two  events  are  independent 
of  each  other  the  product  of  thdr  separate  probabilities  /omu  the 
pn^bility  of  their  concurrence.  It  follows  that  the'  probability 
of  the  double  event  divided  by  the  probability  of  either,  say  the  first, 
component  gives  the  probabihw  of  the  other,  the  second  component 
event.  The  quotient,  we  mtfnt  say,  is  the  probability  that  when 
the  first  event  has  occurred,  the  second  will  occur.  The  proposition 
in  this  form  is  true  also  of  events  which  are  not  independent  of  one 
another.  Laplace  exemplifies  the  composition  of  such  interdepen- 
dent probabibties  by  the  instance  of  three  urns,  A.B,C,  about  which  it 
u  known  that  two  contain  only  white  balls  and  one  only  black  balls.* 
The  probabUity  of  drawing  a  white  ball  from  an  assigned  urn.  say  C, 
is  }.  The  probability  that,  a  white  ball  having  been  drawn  from  C, 
a  ball  drawn  from  B  will  be  white,  b  }.  Therefore  the  probability 
of  the  double  event  drawing  a  white  ball  from  C  and  also  from  B  is 


case  instanced,  the  mechanism  of  their  interdependence) ;  what  can 
we  infer  about  the  probability  [B]  of  the  other  event  (an  event  such 
as  in  the  above  instance  drawing  a  white  ball  from  the  urn  B) — the 
separate  probability  irrespective  of  what  has  happened  as  to  the  urn 
C?  We  cannot  in  general  say  that  [B1-[BC]  divided  by  [C]  but 
rather  that  quotient  Xk,  where  ik  is  an  unknown  coefficient  which 
may  be  either  positive  or  negative.  It  might,  however,  be  improper 
to  treat  k  as  zero  on  the  ground  that  it  is  equally  likely  (in  the  long 
run  of  similar  dau)  to  be  positive  or  negative.  For  given  values 
of  [BC]  and  [C],  k  has  not  this  equiprobable  character,  since  its 
positive  and  negative  ranees  are  not  in  general  equal;  as  appears 
from  considering  that  [B]  cannot  be  less  than  [BC],  nor  greater 
than  unity.' 

13.  Probability  of  Causei  and  Future  Effects.— The  first  principles 
which  have  been  established  afford  aa  adequate  ^ouna  for  the 
reasoning  which  b  described  as  deducing  the  probability  of  a  cause 
from  an  observed  event.'  If  with  the  poet*  we  may  represent  a 
perfect  mixture  by  the  waters  of  the  Po  in  which  the  '^  two  £>oras  " 
and  other  tributaries  are  indiscriminately  commingled,  there  is  no 
great  difference  in  respect  of  definition  and  deduction  between  the 
probability  that  a  certain  particle  of  water  should  have  emanated 
from  a  particular  source,  or  should  be  discharged  throueh  a  particular 
mouth  of  the  river.  "  This  principle,"  we  may  say  with  De  Mor^^n, 
"  of  the  retrospective  or     inverse '  probability  is  not  essentially 


» Bertrand  on  "  Probability  compos^es,"  op.  cit.  art.  23. 

*  In  some  of  the  experiences  referred  to  at  par.  5. 
■  See  below,  pars.  132,  159. 

*  Op.  (ii.  InEroductJDn^ 

*■  T\iKni  iid  a  Kix^d  fsuumtnt  of  them  itt  Boole's  Laws  0/  Tkought, 
th.  xvi.  I  7-  Cf.  Dfi  Morgaft  "Theory  of  Probabilities"  iEncyc. 
MtlrirpX  Ui3  tsq. 

*  LapLice,  o*.  tii.  Introduction,  /  V*  Pnndpe;  cf.  V  Principe  and 
tiv.  trtLi.  |i. 

^In  njch  a  ca^e  there  leemi  to  be  a  propriety  in  expresang  the 
indetcnniiidte  di.<nient  la  our  djira,  not  as  obove,  but  as  proposed 
by  Boole  la  hi*  remarkable  La^f  of  Tkou^kl,  ch.  xvii.,  ch.  xviii.,  1 1 
(cf.  Trams.  Edin.  R^y.  S^fC.,  (1857),  vol.  kxL;  and  Trans.  Roy.  Soc., 
i96u,  vol.  Ix..  vol  dil  p*.  L  p.  25T):  the  undetermined  constant 
now  reprcientins  ihe  prdbabiltty  that  If  the  event  C  docs  not  occur 
ihe  even  I  B  wiU.  The  value*  tjX  ihii  coti»t^  nt— in  the  absence  of  speci- 
fic data,  and  «hftt  ifkdepcndeac«  i%  nat  presumable — are,  it  should 
item,  eqiiativ  di^irlbutcd  between  tht  values  o  and  i.  Cf.  as  to 
BoQk'g  Olculus,  JlfiJMf,  li>fr  tii.r  iJt  130  w?q, 

*  Laplace' ft  Sixth  Friiuclple.        '  MaiiJOiii. 


different  fron;i  the  one  first  stalled  (Principle  I.)."  ■*  Nor  b  a  new 
first  principle  necessarily  involved  when  after  ascending  from  an 
effect  to  a  cause  we  descend  to  a  collateral  effect."  It  b  true  that  in 
the  investigation  of  causes  it  b  often  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  unverified  species  of  probability.  Aii  intance  has  already 
been  given  of  several  approximately  equiprobable  causes^  the  several 
values  of  a  quantity  under  measurement,  from  one  01  which  the 
observed  phenomena^  the  given  set  of  observations,  must  have,  so 
to  speak,  emanated.  A  simpler  instance  of  two  alternative  causes 
occurs  in  the  investigation  which  I.  S.  Mill "  has  illustrated — whether 
an  event,  such  as  a  succession  of  aces,  has  been  produced  by  a  par- 
ticular cause,  such  as  k>adin{[  of  the  die,  or  by  that  mass  of  "  fleeting 
causes  "  called  chance.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  argument  that  the 
"  a  priori  "  probabilities  of  the  alternatives  should  not  be  very 
unequal." 

14.  (2)  Whether  Credibility  is  Measurable.— The  domain  of  probabili- 
ties according  to  some  authorities  does  not  extend  much,  if  at  all. 
beyond  the  objective  phenomena  which  have  been  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs.  The  claims  of  the  science  to  measure  the 
subjective  quantity,  degree  of  belief,  are  disallowed  or  minimized. 
Belief,  it  b  objected,  depends  upon  a  complex  of  perceptions  and 
emotions  not  amenable  '*  to  calculus.  Moreover,  bdief  b  not  credi- 
bility; even  if  we  do  believe  with  more  or  less  confidence  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  measure  of  probability  afforded  by  the  calculus. 
ought  we  so  to  believe  ?  In  reply  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of 
the  befibfs  on  which  we  have  to  act  are  not  of  the  kind  for  which 
the  cakulus  prescribes.  It  was  absurd  of  Craig  "  to  attempt  to  evalu- 
ate the  credibility  of  the  Christbn  religion  by  mathematkal  calcula- 
tion. But  there  seem  to  be  a  number  of  simpler  cases  of  which  we 
may  say  with  De  Morgan  **  "  that  in  the  universal  opinion  of  thoae 
who  examine  the  subject,  the  state  of  mind  to  whkh  a  person  oufki 
to  be  able  to  bring  himself  "  b  in  accordance  with  the  regulation 
measure  of  probability.  If  in  the  ordeal  to  which  Portia's  suitors 
were  subjected  there  nad  been  a  picture  of  her  not  in  one  only,  but 
in  two  of  the  caskets,  then— though  the  judgment  of  the  principal 
parties  might  be  di^rted  by  emotion — the  impartial  specutor 
would  normally  expect  with  greater  confidence  than  before  that  at 
any  particular  trial  a  casket  conUining  the  likeness  of  the  lady 
would  be  chosen.  So  the  indications  of  a  thermometer  may  not 
correspond  to  the  sensations  of  a  fevered  patient,  but  they  serve  to 
regulate  the  temperature  of  a  public  library  so  as  to  secure  the  com- 
fort of  the  majority.  This  view  does  not  commit  us  to  the  quantita- 
tive preciaon  of  De  Morgan  that  in  a  case  such  as  above  supposed 
we  ou^t  to  "  look  three  times  as  confidently  upon  the  amval  as 
upon  the  non-arrival "  of  the  event.**  Two  or  three  roughly  di»> 
tinguishcd  degrees  of  credibility — very  probable,  as  probable  as  not, 
very  improbable,  practically  impossible — sumce  for  the  more 
important  applications  of  the  calculus.  Such  b  the  character  of 
the  judgments  which  the  calculus  enables  us  to  form  with  respect  to 
the  occurrence  of  a  certain  difference  between  the  real  value  of  any 
quantity  under  measurement  and  the  value  assigned  to  it  by  the 
measurement.    The  confidence  that  the  constants  which  we  have 


ments  of  the  science**  so  far  as  they  add  to  the  number  of  constants 
for  which  it  b  important  to  determine  the  probable — and  improbable 
— error.  For  instance,  a  measure  of  the  deviation  of  obsorvatioas 
from  an  average  or  mean  value  was  required  by  the  older  writers 
only  as  subordinate  to  the  determination  of  the  mean,  but  now  this 
"  standard  devbtion  "  (below,  par.  98)  b  often  treated  as  an  entity 
for  which  it  b  important  to  discover  the  limits  of  error.**  Some  <h 
the  newer  methods  may  also  serve  to  countenance  the  measurement 
oi  subjective  quantity,  in  so  far  as  they  successfully  apply  the 
calculus  to  quantities  not  admitting  of.  a  precise  unit,  such  as  colour 


**  De  Morgan,  Theory  of  Probabilities,  {  19:  cf.  Venn.  Logic  of 
Chance,  ch.  vii.  {9:  Edgeworth.  "  On  the  Probable  Errors  of 
Frequency  ConsUnts,**  Joum.  StaL  Soc.  (1908).  p.  653.  The essentbl 
symmetry  of  the  inverse  and  the  direct  methods  is  shown  by  an 
elegant  proof  which  Professor  Cook  Wilson  has  given  for  the 
received  rulto  of  inverse  probability  (Nature,  1900,  Dec  13). 

**  Laplace's  Seventh  Principle. 

**  Logic,  book  III.,  ch.  xviu.  t  6. 

**  Cf.  above,  par.  8;  below,  par.  46. 

"  Cf.  Venn,  Logic  of  Chance,  p.  126. 

"  See  the  reference  to  Craig  inTodhunter.  History . . .  ef  Probability. 

»•  Formal  Logic,  p.  173. 

"  Ibid.  Cf.  '•  Theory  of  Probabilities "  (Encye.  Metrof.),  note 
to  {  5,  "Wherever  the  term  greater  or  less  can  be  apphed  there 
twice,  tlmoe,  &c.,  can  be  conceived,  though  not  perhaps  measured 
by  us." 

**  It  b  well  remarked  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  {Capital  and 
Income,  1907,  ch.  xvi.),  that  Bernoulli's  theorem  involves  a  "  sub- 
jective "  element  a  "  psychological  magnitude."  The  remark  b 
applicable  to  the  general  theory  of  error  of  which  the  theorem  of 
Bernoulli  is  a  particular  case  (see  bek>w,  pars.  io«,  ia|). 

**In  the  hands  of  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  Mr  Sheppard  and 
Mr  Yule.    Cf.  par.  149.  below. 

**  Cf.  Edgeworth,  Joum.  Stat.  Soc.  (Dec.  1908). 
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ofeyeorcarlinctsof  hair.^  A  cloter  analogy  is  supplied  by  the  older 
writers  who  boldly  handle  "  moral  "  or  subjective  advantage,  as 
.will  be  shown  under  the  next  head. 

IS.  C3)  AxioHU  of  Expeclaliom.—ExptcUt\oa  so  far  as  it  involves 
probability  presenu  the  same  philosophical  questions.  They  occur 
chiefly  in  connexion  with  two  prindfMs  analogous  to  and  deducible 
from  propositions  which  have  been  suted  with  nspcc^  to  probabi- 
lity.*  Go  The  expectation  of  the  sum  of  two  quantities  subject  to 
risk  b  the  sum  of  the  expectations  of  each,  (ii.)  The  expectation  of 
the  product  of  two  quantities  subject  to  risk  is  the  product  of  the 
expectations  of  each;  provided  that  the  risks  are  independent. 
For  example,  let  one  of  the  fortuitously  fluctuating  quantities  be  the 
winnings  of  a  player  at  a  eame  in  which  he  takes  the  amount  A  if 
he  throws  ace  with  a  die  (and  nothing  if  he  throws  another  face). 
Then  the  expectation  of  that  quantity  is  lA;  or.  in  «  trials  (n  being 
laige).  the  player  may  expect  to  win  about  n\A.  Let  the  other 
fortuitously  fluctuating  quantity  be  winnings  of  a  player  at  a  game 
in  which  he  takes  the  amount  B  when  an  ace  of  any  suit  b  dealt  from 
an  ordinary  pack  of  cards.  Theexpectationof  this  quantity  is  ^.B; 
or  in  s  trials  the  player  may  expect  to  win  about  ffAB.  Now 
suppose  a  compound  trial  at  which  one  simultaneously  throws  a  die 
and  deals  a  card ;  and  let  his  winning  at  a  compound  trial  be  the  sum 
of  the  amounts  which  he  would  have  received  for  the  die  and  the  card 
respectively  at  a  simf^  trial.  In  n  such  compound  trials  he  may 
expect  to  win  about  niA+n^B,  or  the  expecUtion  of  the 
winning  at  a  compound  trial  is  tat  sum  of  the  separate  expectations. 
Next  suppose  the  winning  at  a  compound  trial  to  be  the  product 
of  the  two  amounu  which  he  wouM  have  received  for  the  die  and  jhe 
card  if  played  at  a  simple  triaL  It  is  lero  unless  the  player  obuins 
two  aces.  It  is.AXB  when  this  double  event  occurs.  But  this 
double  event  occurs  in  the  long  run  only  once  in  78  times.  Accord- 
ingly the  expectation  of  the  winning  at  a  compound  trial  at  which 
the  winning  is  the  product  of  the  winnings  at  two  simple  trials  is  the 
product  01  the  separate  expectations.  What  has  been  ^own  for 
two  expectations  of  the  simplest  type,  where  a  is  the  probability  of 
an  event  which  has  been  assodatea  with  a  quantity  a,  may  easily 
be  esctended  to  several  expectations  each  of  the  type 

•i«i+aiOi+aio|+  ... 

where  ar«r  b  an  expectation  of  the  amplest  type,  above  exemplified, 
or  of  the  type  ai«iXaiaiXai«aX ...  or  a  mixture  of  these  types. 
For  by  the  law  which  has  been  exemplified  the  sum  of  r  expectations 
n  always  be  reduced  to  the  sum  of  r— i.and  then  the  r— i  to  r—2. 


can  always  

and  so  on;  and  the  like  b  true  of  products. 

16.  It  shouM  be  remarlwd  that  the  prov\»o%M  to  Xht  independence 
of  the  probabilities  involved  b  required  only  by  the  second  01  the  two 
fundamental  propositions.  It  may  be  dispensed  with  by  the  first. 
Thus  in  the  example  of  interdependent  probabilities  given  by  Laplace' 
—three  urns  about  which  it  is  known  that  two  contain  only  black 
balb  and  one  only  white — if  a  person  drawing  a  ball  first  from  C  and 
then  from  B  b  to  receive  x  fthilungs  every  time  he  draws  a  white  half, 
from  one  or  other  of  the  urns,  he  may  expect  if  he  periorms  the 
compound  operation  it  tiroes  to  receive  tiXa  Xlx  shillings.  But  the 
expectation  of  the  prodncl  of  the  number  of  shillings  won  by  drawing 
a  white  ball  from  C  and  the  number  of  shillings  won  by  afterwards 
drawing  a  white  ball  from  B  b  not  nCD'x*.  but  nix*. 

17.  Ine  first  of  the  two  principles  b  largely  employed  in  the 
practical  applications  of  probabiuties.  The  second  principle  b 
largely  employed  in  the  hig^her  generalizations  of  the  saence  *  (the 
laws  of  error  demonstrated  m  Part  II.) :  the  requisite  independence 
of  the  involved  probabilities  being  mostly  of  the  unverified  *  species. 

18.  ExpecUUion  of  Utiliiy. — A  philosophical  difficulty  peculiar  to 
expectation  *  arises  when  the  quantity  expected  has  not  the  objective 
character  usually  presupposed  in  the  applications  of  mathematics. 
The  most  signal  instance  occurs  when  the  expectation  relases  to  an 
advantage,  and  that  advantage  is  estimated  subjectively  by  the 
amount  of  utility  or  satbfaction  aflForded  to  the  possessor.  Mathe- 
maticians have  commonly  adopted  the  assumption  made  by  Daniel 
Bernoulli  that  a  small  increase  in  a  person  s  material  means  or 
**  physical  fortune  "  causes  an  increase  of  satisfaction  or  "  moral 
fortune,"  inversely  proportional  to  the  physical  fortune;  and  accord- 
ugly  that  the  moral  fortune  is  equateable  to  the  logarithm  of  the 
physical  fortune.'  The  spirit  in  which  thb  assumption  should  be 
employed  b  well  expressed  by  Laplace  when  he  says '  that  the  expec- 


1  Below,  par.  152. 

*  Consider  the  equivalent  of  Laplace's  second  principle  given  at 
par  9,  above,  and  his  third  principle  quoted  at  par.  10. 

*  Above,  par.  13. 

*  In  the  more  familiar  form ;  that  (of  two  independently  fluctuating 
quantities)  the  mean  of  the  product  b  the  proauct  of  the  means  (cf 
Cxuber,  JTteorie  der  BeobackiungsfehUr,  p.  133). 

*  Above,  par.  6. 

*  These  peculiarities  afford  some  justification  for  Laplace's  restric- 
tion of  the  term  expectation  to  "  goods."  As  to  the  wider  definition 
here  adopted  see  below,  par.  94  and  {tar.  9<,  note. 

'  Each  fortune  referred  to  is  divided  by  a  proper  paiameter. 

■  Op.  ciL  E^'lL  cfa.  xiii.  No.  41.    Cf.  liv.  II.  ch.  i.  No.3. 


tation  of  subjective  advantage  {Teiptranco  morale)  "  defiends  on  a 
thousand  vanable  circumstances  which  it  b  almost  always  impossible 
to  define  and  still  more  to  submit  to  calculation."  '^  One  cannot 
give  a  general  rule  for  appreciating  this  relative  value,"  yet  the 
prindplt  above  sutsd  in  ^'^applying  to  the  commonest  cases  leads 
to  results  which  are  often  useful. 

19,  In  this  spirit  we  may  regard  the  logarithm  tn  Bernoulli's 
(ap.  in  Matt  hull's)  thr<?ry  as  nepreKntatiivi?  of  a  inore  general 
rehrifjn.  Thus  ^cirralited  ibc  principle  has  Ix^cn  accepted  by 
eoiDOTni^tA  and  ui^ninAriaD  philosophcn  whose  ijdfrnwjrit  on  the  rela- 
tion hrtwccn  maicrml  goodisAnd  utility  of  satiBTaction  carries  weight. 
Tl  V  f.  =iv*r  Alfred  Manhall  write*;'  "  In  act^^nJince  with  a 
sui  Tiiade  by  Daniel  Bcrnoultig  we  may  perhai'-^  suppose  that 

th(  .■  liun  which  a  person  d^rivt*  Irom  his  iiu  ■►«»  may  be 

rej  l>rginniing^  whrn  he  has  cit»uEK  to  lupport  life  and  after- 

wa  ;i.Tr.T&ing  by  ccjual  ^inouiil*  «kh  tvrry  equal  successive 

pe:  ih:vl  is  added  i^  his  income^    and  vwe  versa  for  loss  of 

intijiiit .  '-  The  ifcneriil  principle  is  embodied  in  Hrnt ham's  utili- 
tarii,in.  itawninjj  wbich  hiu  been  widely  accepted"  1  h«t  possibility 
of  fnrmiil.iring  the  relax  inn  between  feclins  »nd  its  external  cause 
is  flirt  hf-r  sup  port  pci  by  Fechner'fl  invest  igiittims.  This. branch  of 
Pr  .l>ahilitie*  alsrt  obtains  support  from  another  part  of  the  science, 
the-  rzikubtipn  itancti^jned  by  Lapbcer  of  the  disuEtlicv  incident  to 
en-'ir  of  mcasurcmeiit.  **  Auogether  it  seems  im^HHs^ible  to  deny 
that  lutTTir  simple  m^i  I  hrntat  ical  ciperat  ionii  prc^cribt'd  I  a  the  calculus 
of  prtjtiabilitie?  :irr  sumet  i  me*  fcemeeabry-  empltjyirl  to  estimate 
pnisperrivc  Ixncfii  in  the  subjeciive  «[>!$£  af  deairjLlo  fteling. 

ao,  Sm^l*  Cuiej  flKi  "  Seriei." — Analoffoui  m  the  qiif>.tion  regard- 
ing \\ir>  sundafil  ur  belief  which  arose  under  a  former  hi  jd,  a  question 
refrarrJing  the  starifUrd  of  lactiun  arises  irnder  the  heatl  ii  ^npectation. 
Thr  former  (jueitioHj  it  may  be  observed,  arises  chietH'  girith  respect 
to  invents  which  an?  considered  as  singular,  not  forming  part  of  a 
serines.  There  is  no  tloubt,  there  la  a  full  belief:,  th.ii  a  we  go  on 
totting  (utiUiacIed)  dice  the  ewnt  whkh  consiBLa  o!  obtaining  either 
a  /;rr  or  ql  nx  will  txcur  in  apjproiumatcly  %y^%  of  the  trials. 
Tlk'  important  queitton  is  what  is  or  should  be  our  state  of  mind 
wi:3i  reyard  to  the  result  of  a  trial  whkh  i«  lui  itneris  and  not  to  be 
refxiitwl,  like  the  choice  of  a  casket  in  the  Mtnkani  of  Venice}* 
A  -iitiilar  difficulty  is  preiented  by  singular  event s^  with  respect  to 
voliEion.  Li  the  chance  o(  one  to  a  thousand  of  the  prixe  £l000  at  a 
lottery  approjiimattly  equivalent  to  f J  in  the  e>TM  of  aperson  who 
for  r^nce^  and  once  only,  has  the  offer  of  su6h  a  sialce  }  The  question 
is  FM>f>arable  from  one  with  vhich  it  is  often  confounded,  the  one 
diKUfiscd  in  the  bst  parai^raph  what  is  the  ''*  moral  "  value  of  the 

KI^h:  ?  The  person  might  be  a  millionaire  for  vhom  £i  and  £1000 
ih  belong  to  the  c^tc^ory  of  iinaU  change.  The  stake  and  the 
pri^i^  might  both  be  **  moral.'*  The  belter  opinion  seems  that 
apjrt  from  a  system  of  transactions  Like  that  in  vhich  an  insurance 
coi:ijiinv  undcrtaVes,  oral  Ica^it  a  "  j-ni'^^-'^crirs  '  '*  nf  (hn  kind  which, 
seem  bfi^dy  to  operate  in  ordi  <  -,  i  "'",  l"^[l*xt.:lrin^5  in  which  the 
risks  are  very  different  are  no  longer  equateable.  So  De  Morgan  with 
regard  to  the  "  single  case  "  (the  solitary  transaction  in  question) 
dedares  that  the  mathematical  expectation  b  not  a  sufficient 
approximation  to  the  actual  phenomenon  of  the  mind  when  benefits 
depend  upon  very  small  probabilities;  even  when  the  fortune  of  the 
player  forms  no  part  of  tne  consideration  "  **  (without  making  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  between"  moral "  and  mathematial  pro- 
babilities). So  Condorcet,  "  If  one  considers  a  single  man  and  a 
single  event  there  can  be  no  kind  of  equality  "  **  (between  expecta- 
tions with  very  different  risks).  It  is  only  for  the  long  run — Unsqu'on 
embrasse  la  suite  indifinie  des  ioinements — that  the  rule  b  valid: 
To  the  same  effect  at  greater  length  the  logidans  Dr  Venn  "  and  von 
Kries.**  Some  of  the  mathematical  writers  have  much  to  learn  from 
their  logical  critics  *  on  thb  and  other  questions  relating  to  first 
principles. 

Section  II.— Calculation  of  Probability. 

a  I.  Object  of  the  Section.— In  the  following  calculations 
the  principal  object  is  to  ascertain  the  number  of  cases  favourable 
to  an  event  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  possible  cases.* 

*  Principles  of  Economics,  book  III.,  ch.  vi.  {  6,  p.  209.  ed.  4. 

»Cf.  below,  par.  71. 

^*  Some  further  references  bearing  on  the  subject  are  given  in  a 

Kipcr  by  the  present  writer  on  the  "  Pure  Theory  of  Taxation," 
o.  III.  Economic  Joum.  (1897),  vii.  550-551. 
"  Below,  par.  131. 
**  Above,  par.  14. 


"  Above,  par.  5. 

"  Article  on  "  Probal 


ibilities  "  (Encyc.  Meirop.),  §  40. 


>*  Essai  (178s).  pp.  143  et  seq, 

"  Logic  of  Chance,  ch.  vi.  {|  34-38. 

*  Wahrscheinlichheitsrechnung,  pp.  184  seq. 

'The  relations  of  recent  loeioans  to  the  older  mathematical 
writers  on  Probabilities  may  be  illustrated  by  the  relations  of  modem 
"  historical  "  economists  to  their  more  abstract  predecessors. 

"  Of  the  two  properties  which  have  been  found  to  characterise 
probability  (above,  par.  <) — proportionate  (1)  number  of  (equally) 
favourable  cases  and  (3)  freauency  of  observed  occurrence— ^he 
former  especially  pertain  to  tne  data  and  quaesita  fit  thb  sectTonr 
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"  The  difficulty  consists  in  the.  enumeration  of  the  cases,"  as 
Lagrange  says.  Sometimes  summation  is  thcf  only  mathematical 
operation  employed;  but  very  conimonly  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
the  theory  of  permutations  and  combinations  involving  multipli- 
cation.^ 

33.  Fundamental  Tkeorem.—Ont  of  the  amplest  problems  of  this 
sort  u  one  of  the  most  important.  Given  a  mHange  of  things  con- 
sistittR  of  two  speciies,  if  n  things  are  taken  at  random  what  is  the 
probaibility  that  s  out  of  these  n  things  will  be  of  a  certain  species  ? 
For  example,  the  mUanu  might  be  a  well-shuffled  pack  oi  cards, 
and  the  spedes  black  and  red :  the  quaesilum^  what  is  the  probability 
that  if  11  cards  are  dealt,  s  of  them  will  be  black  ?  There  are  two 
varieties  of  the  (iroblem :  either  after  each  card  is  dealt  it  is  returned 
to  the  pack,  which  is  reshuffled,  or  all  the  n  cards  are  dealt  (as  in 
ordinary  games  of  cards)  without  replacement.  The  first  variety 
of  the  problem  doerves  its  place  aa  being  not  only  the  simpler,  but 
also  the  more  important,  of  the  two. 

35.  At  the  first  deal  there  are  36  casea  favourable  to  black,  26  to 
red.  When  two  deals  have  been  made  Gn  the  manner  prescribed), 
out  of  53  ■  cases  formed  by  combinations  between  a  card  turned  up 
at  the  first  deal  and  a  caird  turned  up  at  the  second,  36X36  cases 
are  combinations  of  two  blacks.  36X36  are  combinations  of  two 
reds,  and  the  remainder  3(36X36)  arc  made  up  of  combinations 
between  one  black  and  one  red;  36X36  cases  of  black  at  the  first 
deal  and  red  at  the  second,  and  36X36  cases  of  red  at  the  first  and 
black  at  the  second  deal.^  The  number  of  cases  favourable  to  each 
alternative  is  evidently  given  by  the  several  terms  in  the  expansion 
of  (36+36)'.  The  correspondtM  probabilitiea  are  given  by  dividing 
each  term  by  the  toul  number  of  cases,  via.  ^\  Similarly,  when  we 
go  on  to  a  third  deal,  the  respective  probabilities  of  the  three  possible 
cases,  three  blacks,  two  blacks  and  one  red,  two  reds  and  one 
black,  three  blacks,  are  given  by  the  successive  terms  in  the  binomial 
expanuon  of  (36+36)*,  and  so  on.  The  reasoning  is  quite  general. 
Thus  for  the  event  which  consists  of  dealing  either  clubs  or  spades 
(black)  we  might  substitute  an  event  of  which  the  probability  at  a 
single  trial  is  not  i,  e.^.  dealing  hearts.  Generally,  if  p  and  i  —  ^  are 
the  respective  probabilities  of  the  event  occurring  or  not  occurring 
at  a  nngte  trial,  the  respective  probabilities  that  in  n  trials  the  event 
will  occur  II  times,  n — i  times  . . .  twice,  once  or  not  at  all,  are  given 
by  the  successive  terms  in  the  expansion  of  (^+(1  — p)]*;  of  which 

expansion  the  general  term  is    ij  _  it  ^(i  — P)"^. 

34.  The  probability  may  also  be  calculated  aa  follows.  Taking 
for  example  the  case  in  which  the  event  consists  of  dealing  hearts; 
consider  any  particular  arrangement  of  the  it  cards,  of  which  s 
are  hearts,  <.g.  the  arrangement  in  which  the  t  cards  first  dealt 
are  hearu  and  the  following  n—s  all  bek>ng  to  other  suits.  The 
probability  of  the  first  s  cards  being  all  hearts  is  i\)* ;  the  probability 
that  none  of  the  last  (»-*)  cards  are  hearts  is  (I)"".  Hence  the 
probability  of  that  particular  arrangement  occurring  is  (i)'(})"^. 
But  this  arrangement  is  but  one  of  many.  e.t.  that  in  which  the  s 
hearts  are  the  last  dealt,  which  are  equally  likely  to  occur.  There  are 
as  many  different  arrangements  of  thb  type  aa  there  are  combina- 
tions of  n  things  Uken  together  s  times,  that  biil/5t(ii--s)t  The 
probability  thus  cakulated  agrees  with  the  preceding  result. 

35.  It  follows  from  the  law  of  expansion  for  [p+d—f))*  that 
as  n  is  increased,  the  value  of  the  fractions  which  form  the  terms 
at  either  extremity  diminishes.  When  n  becomes  very  large,  the 
terms  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  greatest  term  of  the 
expansion  overbalance  the  sum  total  of  the  remaining  terma*  Thus 
in  the  example  above  given,  if  we  go  on  and  on  dealing  cards  (with 
replacement)  the  ratio  of  the  red  carda  dealt  to  aU  the  cards  dealt 
tends  to  become  more  and  more  neariy  approximate  to  the  limit  }. 
These  sUtements  are  comprised  in  the  tbectfem  known  aa  James 
Bernoulli'a  Suted  in  iU  simplest  form— that  "  in  the  k>ng  run  all 
evenU  will  tend  to  occur  with  a  relative  frequency  proportional  to 
their  objective  probabilities  "  >-^his  theorem  has  been  regarded 
as  Uutological  or  circular.  Yet  the  proofs  of  the  theorem  which 
have  been  given  by  great  mathematicians  may  deserve  attention 
as  at  least  diowing  the  connstcncy  of  first  principles.*  Moreover. 
as  usually  stated,  James  BemoulU's  imports  something  more  than 
the  first  axiom  of  probabilities.* 

36.  The  generalixatfon  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  which  u  called 


» Cf.  Bertrand'a  distinction  between  "  Probability  toules," 
and  "  Probability  compo96es."  Cakul  des  probabUiUs,  ch.  ii.  arts. 

'3. 24-  .      . 

*  Cf.  Todhunter,  History  ...of  PrebabaUv,  p.  360.  and  other 
SUtements  of  James  Bernoulli's  Theorem,  referred  to  in  the  index. 

'Venn,  op.  cit.  p.  91. 

*  Some  of  these  proofs  are  adduced,  and  a  new  and  elegant  one 
added  by  Bertrand.  op.  cit.  ch.  v. 

*  When  the  degree  in  which  a  certain  range  of  central  terroa  tenos 
to  preponderate  over  the  residue  of  the  series  is  formulated  with 
precision,  as  in  the  statement  given  by  Todhunter  (op.  cit.  p.  548) 
when  he  is  interpreting  Laplaice,  then  James  BemoulU's  theorem 
presenU  a  particular  case  of  the  law  of  error  the  caae  considered 
Ddow  m  par.  loj. 


the  "  Multinomial  Theofcn  "*  gives  the^mle  when  there  axe  more 
than  two  alternatives  at  each  tnaL  For  lastaace.  if  there  arc  three 
alternatives,  hearts,  diamonds  or  a  card  belonging  to  a  black  suit* 
the  probability  that  if  n  cards  are  dealt  there  wiU  occur  s  heaita, 
I  diamonds,  and  u—s—t  cards  which  are  either  clubs  or  ^ades  is 


*hu«-,-<)i(i)'(i)'©" 


37.  AppUcatunu  of  Fundamental  Theorem. — ^Tbe  1 
of  the  problem  which  is  here  placed  first  is  that  its  solution  represents 
a  law  of  almost  universal  application :  the  law  aas^ning  the  frequency 
with  which  different  values  assumed  by  a  quantity,  uke  most  of  the 
<iuantities  with  which  sutiatics  has  to  do,  depends  upon  aevcral 
independent  asendes.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  problem  in  pro- 
babilities which  hiatorically  was  almost  the  first  beloags  to  the  mod 
which  b  first  in  interest.  Of  this  character  is  a  question  which 
occupied  Galileo  and  before  him  Cardan,  and  an  even  earlier  writer : 
what  are  the  chances  that,  when  two  or  three  dke  are  thrown,  the 
sum  of  the  points  or  pips  turned  up  should  amount  to  a  certaia 
number  ?  A  particular  caae  of  thla  problem  ia  presented  by  the  old 
game  of  "  paandix  ":  what  is  the  probability  that  if  three  dice  are 
thrown  the  sum  of  the  pips  should  exceed  ten  ? '  The  answer  is 
obtained  by  conadering  the  number  of  combinations  that  are  favour- 
able to  each  of  the  different  alternatives,  i8pipSi  17. 16 ....  it  pips, 
which  make  up  the  event  in  question.  Thus  obt  of  the  total  of 
316  (6*)  combinations,  one  b  favourable  to  18,  three  to  17.  and  so 
on.  There  are  twenty-five  chances,  aa  we  may  call  the  permutations, 
in  favour  of  I3,  twenty-seven  in  favour  of  1 1.'  The  sum  of  all  these 
being  108.  we  have  for  the  event  in  question  108/316,  an  even  chance. 
More  generally  it  may  be  inquired:  what  b  the  probability  that, 
if  n  dice  are  thrown,  the  number  of  points  turned  up  will  be  exactly  s  ? 
By  an  cxtennon  of  the  reasoning  which  was  empbyed  in  the  first 
problem  it  is  seen  that  the  reouired  probability  b  that  of  sriiicb 
the  index  is  s  in  the  expansion  of  the  expression 

:^ 

The  cakulation  may  be  Amplified  by  writing  thb  expression  ia  the 
form 


(i)"t(j)'-H(D'+Q'+m' 


m'-m'['-jr 


The  successive  terms  of  the  expansion  rive  the  respective  probabilities 
that  the  number  in  question  should  oe  n,  n-\-i  ...  611  comprising 
all  the  possible  numbers  among  which  s  b  presumably  included 
(otherwise  the  answer  is  aero).  Of  course  we  are  not  limited  to  six 
alternatives;  instead  of  a  die  we  may  have  a  teetotum  with  any 
number  of  sides.  The  series  expressing  the  probabilities  of  the 
different  sums  can  be  written  out  in  general  terms,  as  Laplace  and 
others  have  done ;  but  it  seems  to  be  oiless  intereat  than  the  appraxi- 
mate  formuU  which  will  be  given  Uter.* 

38.  Variant  of  tiu  Fundamental  Theorem. — ^The  second  variety  of 
our  first  problem  may  next  be  considered.  Suppose  that  after  each 
trial  the  card  dealt  (ball  drawn,  &c.)  is  not  replaced  ta  statu  quo  anU. 
For  instance,  if  r  cards  are  dealt  in  the  ordinary  way  from  a  shuffled 
pack,  what  b  the  probability  that  s  of  them  wUl  be  hearts  (s<l3)7 
Conrider  any  particular  arrangement  of  the  r  cards,  whereof  s  are 
hearts,  e.g.  that  in  which  the  s  cards  first  dealt  are  all  hearts,  tlie 
remaining  r—s  belonging  to  other  suits.  The  probability  of  the  first 
card  being  a  heart  b  H :  the  probability  that,  the  first  having  been 
a  heart,  the  second  shoukl  be  a  heart  b  If  (since  a  heart  having  been 
removed  there  are  now  13  favourable  cases  out  of  a  total  of  51  cases). 
And  so  on.    "  " 

not  a  heart. ^ , 

the  probability  of  the  (x+3)th  card  being  not  a  heart  b  similarly 
reckoned.  And  thus  the  probability  of  the  particular  arrangemeat 
considered  b  found  to  be 

It.i3.  ■»ln-(5-i)| 


Likewise  the  probability  of  the  (x+t)th  card  beiiw 
,  all  the  preceding  i  having  been  hearts,  b  39/(5*-*/, 


Now  consider  any  other  arrangement  of  the  r  cards,  e.g.  f  of  the  a 
hearts  to  occur  first  and  the  remaining  s—t  last.  The  denominator 
in  the  above  expression  will  remain  the  same;  and  in  the  numerator 
only  the  order  of  the  factors  wUl  be  altered.  Theprobability  of  the 
second  arrangement  b  therefore  the  same  as  that  of  the  first ;  and  the 
probability  that  some  one  or  other  of  the  arrangements  will  occur 
IS  given  by  multiplying  the  probability  of  any  one  arrangement  and 
the  number  of  dinerent  arrangements,  which,  as  in  the  simpler 
case  of  the  problem,**  b  the  same  as  the  number  of  combinauona 
formed  by  r  things  uken  together  1  times,  that  is  rl/5!  (r~s)t  The 
formula  thus  obtained  may  be  generalind  by  sutntttuting  u  fm- 


•See  Chryaul,  AlgAra,  ch.   xxuL  t  13;  or  other  textbook  of 

*^See  Todhunter,  Hislorf  ...of  ProbabHiiy,  art,  8;  Bcftnnd, 
Cakul  des  probabiUtis,  p.  vii.,  or  the  original  documents. 

•As  CUIileo  discerned.    A  friend  of  hb  had  ( 
occurred  to8o  times  to  1000  times  of  I3. 

•The  law  of  error  given  below,  par.  104. 

**Abovc,  par.  34. 


METHODS  OF  CALCULATION] 

S2,  pn  (or  13,  f»  for  V)  (where  ^+«-i;  ^  and  qn  are  intcgen). 
A  formula  thus  gedefalued  is  proposed  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson  > 
as  proper  to  represent  the  frequency  with  which  different  values 
are  assumed  by  a  quantity  depending  on  causes  which  are  not 
independent. 

39.  MisaUaneous  Examples:  Games  oj  Ckance.^-1\ie  majority  of 
the  problems  under  this  heading  cannot,  like  the  preceding  two.  be 
regarded  as  conducing  directly  to  statistical  methods  which  are 
required  in  investijf^atmg  some  parts  of  nature.  They  are  at  best 
elegant  exercises  m  a  kind  of  mathematical  reasonmg  which  b 
required  in  most  of  such  methods.  Games  of  chance  present  some 
of  the  best  examples.  We  may  begin  with  one  of  the  oldest,  the 
problem  whkh  the  Chevalier  de  Mere  put  to  Pascal  when  he  ques- 
tioned: How  many  times  must  a  pair  01  dice  be  thrown  in  order  that 
it  may  be  an  even  chance  that  double  it»— the  event  called  umnet — 
may  occur  at  least  once?  ■  The  answer  nuiy  be  obtain*^  by  finding 
a  general  expression  for  the  probability  that  the  event  will  occur* 
at  least  once  in  n  trials:  and  then  determining  n  so  that  this  expres- 
sion •-).  The  probability  of  the  event  occurring  is  the  difference 
between  unity  and  the  probability  of  its  failing.  Now  the  proba- 
bility of  "  sonnez  "  failing  at  a  single  throw  (of  two  dice)  is  ||.  There- 
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fore  the  probability  of  its  failing  in  n  throws  is 


m 


Whence  we 


obtain,  to  determine  n,  the  equation  I  —  f^j  » \,  which  gives 
»»  24*605  neariy. 

30.  In  the  preceding  problem  the  qtiaesUum  was  (unity  miniu) 
the  probability  that  out  of  all  the  possible  events  an  assigned  one 
i"  soonex  ")  should  fail  to  occur  in  the  course  of  n  trials.  In  the 
following  problem  the  quaesitum  is  the  probability  that  out  of  all 
the  possible  events  one  or  other  should  tai(— that  thc^  should  not 
all  be  represented  in  the  course  of  n  trials.  A  die  bemg  thrown  n 
times,  what  b  the  probability  that  all  three  of  the  following  events 
will  not  be  represented  (that  one  or  other  of  the  three  wiU  not  occur  at 
least  <Mice) ;  vix.  (a)  either  ace  or  deuce  turnine  up,  (6)  either  ^  or  4, 
(c)  either  k  or  6.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  one  at  least  of  these 
events  fails  to  occur  is  eoual  to  the  number  of  cases  in*  which  (a) 
fails,  plus  the  number  in  which  (b)  faib,  ^us  the  number  in  which  {c) 
fails,  minus  the  number  of  cases  in  which  two  of  the  events  fail 
concurrently  (which  cases  without  this  subtraction  would  be  counted 
twice).*    Now  the  number  of  cases  m  which  (a)  fails  to  occur  in  the 

course  of  the  m  triab  b  M  of  all  the  possible  cases  numbering  3". 

Like  proposirions  are  true  of  (b)  and  (c).    The  number  of  cases  in 

which  both  (a)  and  (6)  fail  is  \£j  *of  the  total;*  and  the  like  is  true 

of  the  cases  in  which  both  (a)  and  (e)  fail  and  the  cases  in  which  both 
(6)  and  (c)  fail.  Accordingly  the  probability  that  one  at  least  c^ 
the  events  will  fail  to  occur  in  the  course  oi  n  triab  b 


'(3)*-3G)- 


31.  One  more  step  b  required  by  the  following  problem:  If* 
cards  are  dealt  from  a  pack,  each  card  after  it  hask  oeen  dealt  being 
returned  to  the  pack,  which  b  then  reshuffled,  what  is  the  probability 
that  one  or  other  of  the  four  suits  will  not  be  represented?  The 
probability  that  hearts  will  fail  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the  n  deals 

1^1    ;  and  the  like  b  true  of  the  three  other  suits.    From  the  sum 


•0)' 


of  these  probabilities  is  to  be  subtracted  the  sum  of  the  probabilities 
that  there  will  be  concurrent  failures  of  any  two  suits;  but  from  this 
subtrahend  are  to  be  subtracted  the  proportional  number  of  cases 
in  which  there  are  concurrent  failures  of  any  three  suits  (otherwise 
cases  such  as  that  in  which  e.g.  hearts,  diamonds  and  clubs  con- 
cofTCXitly  failed  *  would  not  be  represented  at  all).    Now  the  oro- 

bability  of  any  assigned  two  suits  failing  is  lA    >  ^^c  probability  of 

any  assigned  three  suits  failing  is  r-)   •    Accordingly  the  required 

probability  b 

4(j)"-«a)%4(o-. 

The  analogy  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  supplies  the  clue  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  general  problem  of  which  the  folk)wing  b  an  example. 


«  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (1895).   See  bek>w.  par.  165. 

•  Todhunter,  History  .  .  .  ef  ProbabUity,  and  Bertrand,  Cakul 
des  probabUiUs,  p.  9. 

>  AU  three  evenu  cannot  fail. 

*  (e)  oocurrifw  n  times. 

*Tne  reasonmg  may  be  illustrated  by  anng  the  area  of  a  circle 
to  icpreaent  the  Treouency  with  which  hearts  fail,  another  (equal) 
dfde  for  diamonds;  for  the  case  in  which  both  hearts  and  diamonds 
fail  the  area  common  to  the  circles  interlapping.aod  so  on. 


sanes, 


If  a  die  b  thrown  n  times  the  probability  that  every  face  will  have 
turned  up  at  least  once  b  * 

-Kr+«(i)"-~(r+'5a)'-«a)* 

3a.  If  in  the  (first)  problem  stated  in  paragraph  31  the  cards  are 
dealt  in  the  ordinary  way  (without  replacement),  we  must  substitute 

for(j)-.  .h.  continued  p™du«^a|.^i|...g^^=   forQ- 

the  continued  product  bJ'TJ  "  *  .^_/^_^{t  and  so  on. 

33.  Still  considering  miscellaneous  examples  relating  to  games  of 
chance  let  us  inouire  what  b  the  probability  that  at  whist  each  of 
the  two  parties  should  have  two  honours?'  If  the  turned-up  card 
b  an  honour,  the  probability  that  of  the  three  other  honours  an 
assigned  one  is  among  the  twenty-five  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  dealer  or  hb  partner,  while  tne  remaining  two  honours  are  in 

the  hands  of  the  other  party,  b  |^,  ^,  ||-    But  the  assigned  card 

may  with  equal  probability  be  any  one  of  three  honours;  and 
accordingly  the  above  written  probability  b  to  be  multiplied  by  3. 
If  the  turned-up  card  b  not  an  honour  then  the  probability  that  an 
assigned  paur  ot  honours  b  in  the  hands  of  the  dealer  or  his  partner, 
whiw  the  remaining  two  honours  are  in  the  hands  of  their  adver- 

**  M  *  ^  *  40  *  ^  •  *^"  probability  b  to  be  multiplied  by  six,  as 
the  assigned  pair  may  be  any  of  the  six  binary  combinations  formed 
by  the  four  honours.    Now  the  probability  of  the  alternative  first 

considered — the  turned-up  card  being  an  honour — b^;  and  the 

probability  of  the  second  alternative,  fi.  Accordingly  the  required 
probability  b 

iL.v25.?6.25+S..6.?5.?4. 26. 25.225. 
13  ''  5»   50  49^»3      51   50  49   48    833 

34.  The  probability  that  each  of  the  four  players  should  have  an 
honour  may  be  calculated  thus.'  If  the  card  turned  up  is  an  honour 
then  ipso  facto  the  dealer  has  one  honour  and  the  probability  that  the 
remaining  players  have  each  an  assigned  one  of  the  three  remaining 

honoun,  *>  I? '  Tq  '  49*    ^^>^^  probability  is  to  be  multiolied  by  3!, 

as  there  are  that  number  of  ways  in  which  the  three  cards  may  be 
assigned.    If  the  card  turned  up  b  not  an  honour  the  probabiUty 

that  each  player  has  an  assigned  honour  is  51  *  50  *  49  *  48*    ^^*** 

probability  is  to  be  multiplied  by  4 1     Accordingly  the  required 

probability  is 

11.3!     'J**    -L.2..4I  ,"'3'     ,   6.'3» 
13  ''51  50.49     »3  ^^S-Si-SO  49    5150.49 

(the  chance  not  bein^  affected  by  the  character  of  the  card  turned  up). 

35.  The  probability  of  all  the  trumps  being  held  by  the  dealer  is 

l£.li...i.iorl^^Vwhich  being  calculated  by  means  of 

tables  for  Oo^rithms  oQ  factorials*  or  directly,*"  is  I58.753'389>900. 

36.  There  is  a  set  of  dominoes  which  goes  from  double  blank  to 
double  nine,  (each  domino  presenting  either  a  combination — which 
occurs  only  once — of  two  digits,  or  a  repetition  of  the  same  digit). 
What  b  the  probability  that  a  domino  drawn  from  the  set  will  prove 
to  be  one  assigned  bcfoi^hand?  The  probability  b  the  reciprocal 
of  the  number  of  dominoes:  which  is  10X9/2  (the  number  of  com- 
binations of  different  digits) +10  (the  number  of  doubles) -55. 

37.  Choice  and  Chance.— when  we  leave  the  sphere  of  games  of 
chance  and  frame  questions  relating  to  ordinary  lite  there  b  a  danger 
of  assuming  distributions  of  probability  which  are  far  from  probable. 
For  example,  let  this  be  the  Question.  The  House  of  Commons 
formerly  consbting  of  480  English  members,  60  Scottish  and  103 
Irbh,  what  was  the  probability  that  a  committee  of  three  rnembers 
should  represent  the  three  nationalities?  An  assumption  of  indiffer- 
ence where  it  does  not  exist  is  involved  in  the  answer  that  the  required 
probability  b  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  favourable  triplets,  viz. 
489X60X103  to  the  total  number  of  triplets,  viz.  6^2X651X650X3! 
A  similar  absence  of  selection  is  postulated  by  the  ordinary 
treatment  of  a  question  like  the  following.   There  being  s  candidates 


•  See  Whitworth,  Exercius  in  Choice  and  Chance,  No.  spa  (p.  125); 
referring  to  prop.  xiv.  of  the  same  author's  Choice  and  Chance. 

'  Cf.  Whitworth,  Choice  and  Chance,  question  143.  p.  183,  ed.  4* 

•  Ibid.  .     ^ 

•  There  b  auch  a  table  at  the  end  of  De  Morgan's  article  in  the 
Calculus  of  Probabilities  in  the  Ency.  Brit.  "  Pure  Sciences/* 
vol.  ii.  ... 

"  (Cancelling  factors  common  to  the  numerator  and  denomtnaton. 
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mt  an  examination  and  r  optional  subjects  from  which  each  candidate 
chooses  one  (r>s).  what  is  the  Drobabtltty  that  no  two  candidates 
should  choose  the  same  subject r  If  the  candidates  be  arranged 
in  any  order,  the  probability  that  the  second  candidate  should  not 
choose  the  same  subject  as  the  first  candidate  is  (h  -  i)/m.  The  pro- 
bability that  the  third  candidate  will  not  choose  either  of  the  two 
subjects  taken  by  the  aforesaid  candidates  is  (n— 3)/fi,  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  required  probability  b 

n(ii-i)(ii-2)...|«-(*-i)l/ii-. 

38.  When  as  in  these  cases  the  interest  of  the  problem  lies  chiefly 
in  the  application  of  the  theorv  of  combinations,  or  permutations, 
there  is  a  propriety  in  Whitwortn's  enunciation  of  the  questions  under 
the  head  of  choice  rather  than  chance.  It  comes  to  the  same  whether 
we  say  that  there  are  x  ways  in  which  an  event  may  happen,  or  that 
the  probability  of  its  happening  in  an  assigned  one  of  those  ways  is 
i/x.  For  example,  suppose  that  there  are  n  couples  waltzing  at  a 
ball;  if  the  names  of  the  men  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
what  is  the  probability  that  the  names  of  their  partners  will  also  be 
in  alphabetical  order?  The  probability  that  the  man  who  b  first  in 
alphabetical  order  should  have  for  partner  the  lady  who  b  first 
in  that  order  is  i/ii.  The  probability  that  the  man  who  is  second 
alphabetical  order  should  have  for  partner  the  lady  who  b  second 
in  that  order  is  1/(11-1),  and  so  on.  Therefore  the  required  proba- 
bility is  i/n!.  Or  it  may  be  easier  to  say  that  the  number  of  ways, 
each  consisting  of  a  set  of  couples  in  which  the  party  can  be  arranged, 
b  fi! ;  of  which  only  one  b  favourable. 

59.  The  same  principle  governs  the  following  question.  ^  For  how 
many  days  can  a  famuy  m  10  continue  to  sit  down  to  diiftier  in  a 
different  order  each  day ;  it  not  being  indifferent  who  sits  at  the  head 
of  the  table— what  is  the  absolute,  as  well  as  the  relative,  position 
of  the  members?  The  number  of  permutations,  viz.  10!,  b  the 
answer.  If  we  are  to  attend  to  the  relative  position  only — as  would 
be  natural  if  the  question  related  to  10  children  turning  round  a  fly- 
pole — the  number  of  different  arrangements    would  be  only  9! 

40.  Method  of  Equations  in  Finite  Differences. — ^The  last  ciuestbn 
may  serve  to  introduce  a  method  which  Laplace  has  applied  with 
great  Mat  to  problems  in  probabilities.  Let  y»  be  the  number  of 
ways  in  which  n  men  can  talce  their  places  at  a  round  table,  without 
respect  to  their  absotute  position;  and  consider  how  the  number 
will  be  increased  by  introducing  an  additional  man.  From  every 
particular  arrangement  of  the  onginal  n  men  can  now  be  obtained  n 
different  arrangements  of  the  h+i  men  (since  the  additional  man 


may  sit  between  any  two  of  the  party  of  n).    Hence  v»^i « fiy.,  an 

equation  of  differences  of  which  the  solution  is  C  f-     -^^    '»^ 

stant  ntay  be  determined  by  considering  the  case 


;ncc  y»+i  -  fiy«,  ar 
;ii-i)l  The  con- 
in  which  ii  is  2. 


41.  The  following  example  is  not  quite  so  simple.  If  a  coin  is 
thrown  If  times,  what  b  the  chance  that  head  occurs  at  least  twice 
running?  Calling  each  sequence  of  n  throws  a  "  case,"  consider 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  head  never  occurs  twice  running:  let 
Un  be  thb  number,  then  2"— m«  must  be  the  number  of  cases  when 
head  occurs  at  least  twice  successively.  Consider  the  value  of 
Um^t',  if  the  last  or  (fi-l-a)th  throw  be  tail,  m**.!  includes  all  the 
cases  (k^i)  of  the  n-\-i  preceding  throws  which  gave  no  successioh 
of  heads;  and  if  the  last  be  head  the  last  but  one  must  be  tail,  and 
these  two  may  be  preceded  by  any  one  of  the  «•  favourable  cases 
for  the  first  n  throws.    Consequently, 

«ii+l"«.*l+IU. 

If  «,  fi  are  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  z*— x—i^o,  thb  equation 
gives* 

ii.-A««+B^- 

Here  A  and  B  are  easily  found  from  the  conditions  ifi"3,  «t""3; 
vu. 


whence  ^-t+»  j  ,+M^- j  +  ae.|. 


Sr, 


The  probability  that  head  never  turns  up  twice  running  is  found 
'  dividing  this  by  a",  the  whole  number  01  cases.  Thb  probability, 
-.  course,  oeoomes  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  number  of  triab  (m) 
b  increased.  Thb  b  a  particular  case  of  a  more  general  problem 
solved  by  Laplace*  as  to  the  occurrence  i  times  running  of  an  event 
of  which  the  probability  at  one  trial  b  p. 

42.  In  such  problems  where  we  now  employ  the  calculus  of  finite 
difference  Laplace  employed  hb  method  of  generating  functions. 
A  distingubhed  instance  b  afforded  by  the  problem  of  points  which 
was  put  by  the  Chevalier  de  M4r£  to  Pascal  and  has  exereised  genera- 
tions of  mathematicians.  It  is  thus  stated  by  Laplace.'  Two 
friayera  of  equal  skill  have  staked  equal  sums;  the  stakes  to  belong 
to  the  player  who  shall  have  won  a  certain  number  of  games. 
Suppose  they  agree  to  leave  off  f>laying  when  one  player,  A,  wants 
X  *^  points  "  (games  to  be  won)  in  order  to  complete  the  assigned 
number,  while  the  second  player  wants  x'  points:  how  ought  they 


>  Cf.  Boole's  Finite  Differences,  ch.  vit.  |  5. 
•Op.  cit.  liv.  II.  ch.  ii.,  No.  12. 
•Op.  cit.  liv.  II.  ch.  ii..  No.  8. 


to  divide  the  stakes?    This  b  a  question  in  Expectation,  bat  its 
•"    '  •  '      the  probability  that  one  oC  tbe 

.      ,      .  es.    Let  that  probability  be  y^. 

Then,  after  the  next  game,  if  A  has  won,  the  probability  of  hb  via* 


difficulty  consbts  in  determining  the  probability'  that  one  oC  tbe 
players,  say  A,  shall  win  the  stakes.    Let  that  prolxabtlity  be  ] 


ning  the  stakes  will  be  y^-ia'*  But  if  A  Wmcs,  B  winning,  the  proba- 
bility will  be  >«,«'•!.  But  these  alternatives  are  equally  likely.^ 
Accordingly  the  probability  of  A  winning  the  stakes  mav  be  written 

4y.-i.  .'+|y#,«'-i. 
This  is  the  same  probability  as  that  which  was  before  written  jr«.^. 
Equating  the  two  expressions  we  have,  for  the  function  y,  an  equation 
of  finite  difference  involving  two  variables,  of  which  the  solution  »  * 
t,(  .  .y  t  ,  y(r-fl)  t   ,  .x(r-hi)-«.(r+x^-2)      I     } 

>"5'r+i2+-TT- ?+•••■•*■ — i.2..V(pIi>     '  7^\' 

43.  The  problem  of  points  is  to  be  distinguished  from  anothet 
classical  problem,  relating  to  a  contest  in  which  the  winner  has  do( 
.simply  to  win  a  certain  number  of  games,  but  to  win  a  ccruin  number 
of  counters  from  his  opponent.'  Space  does  not  admit  even  the 
enuncutbn  of  other  complicated  problems  to  which  Laplace  has 
applied  the  method  of  generating  functions. 

44.  Probability  of  Causes  Deduced  from  Observed  Events. — Problems 
relating  to  the  probability  of  alternative  causes,  deduced  from 
observed  effects,  are  usually  placed  in  the  separate  category  of 
"  inverse  "  probability,  though,  as  above  remarked.*  they  do  not 
necessarily  involve  different  principles.  The  difference  principally 
consbts  in  the  need  of  evidence,  other  than  that  which  is  affocded 
by  the  observed  event,  as  to  the  probability  of  the  alternative 
causes  exbting  and  operating.  The  following  b  an  example  free 
from  the  difficulty  incident  to  unverified  a  prion  probabihtiet.  which 
commonly  boets  thb  kind  of  problem.  A  digit  having  been  taken 
at  random  from  mathematical  tables  (or  the  expansion  of  an  endleM 
constant  such  as  r) ;  a  second  digit  is  obtained  by  taldnfl^  from  a 
random  succession  of  digit^  one  that  added  to  the  first  digit  makes 
a  sum  greater  than  9.  Given  a  result  thus  formed,  what  are  tbe 
respective  probabilities  that  the  second  digit  should  have  been 
o.  I,  2, ...  B  or  9?  In  the  long  run  the  first  didt  assumes  with  eaual 
frequency  the  values  o,  i,  2  ...  8.  9.  Accordingly  the  second  digit  ' 
can  never  be  o.  There  is  only  one  chance  of  its  being  i ,  namely  when 
the  first  digit  is  9  If  the  second  digit  b  2,  and  the  first  either  8  or  9, 
the  observed  effect  will  be  produced.  And  so  on.  If  the  second 
digit  is  9,  the  effect  may  occur  in  nine  ways.  Accordingly  in  the 
long  run  of  pairs  thus  formed  it  will  occur  that  the  cases  or  causes 
which  arc  defined  by  the  cireumstances  that  the  second  digit  is 
o.  I,  2,  ...  8.  9,  respectively,  will  occur  with  frequencies  in  the 
following  ratios  0:1  :  2  ...  8  : 9.  The  probability  of  the  c^Merved 
event  having  been  caused  by  a  particular  (second)  digit,  eg.  7.  is 

7/(o-|-i+2-j-.  .-h9)-7/45.   ,        ,       ,         ,      .       ,  .    ^ 

4$.  The  folbwtng  example  taken  from  Laplace'  is  of  a  moie 
familiar  tvpe.  An  urn  b  known  to  contain  three  balb  made  up  of 
white  ana  olack  balb  in  some  unknown  proportion.  From  thb  um 
a  ball  is  extracted  m  times  (being  each  time  replaced  after  extraction). 
If  a  white  bail  b  drawn  every  time,  what  are  the  respective  proba- 
bilities that  the  number  of  white  balls  in  the  um  are  3.  2.  i  or  o? 
By  parity  of  reasoning  it  appears  that  in  the  first  case  the  result  is 
certain,  its  probability  i,  in  the  second  case  the  probability  of  the 
observed  event  occurring  is  (f )",  in  the  third  case  that  probability 
is  (^)*.  in  the  fourth  case  uro.  Accordingly  the  respective  invcne 
probabilities  are  in  the  ratios 

I  :(5)-:(»-:o; 
provided  that  (as  in  the  preceding  example,  with  respect  to  the  second 
digits)  the  alternative  causes,  tne  four  possible  constitutions  of  the 
urn.  are  (a  priori)  equally  probable.  This  b  rather  a  bold  assump- 
tion with  respect  to  the  contents  of  concrete  urns*  and  similar  group- 
ings; but  with  regard  to  things  in  general  may  perhaps  be  justified 
on  the  orinciple  of  crosS'Series.* 

46.  (Mren  in  the  investigation  of  causes  we  are  not  thrown  back 
on  unverified  a  priori  probabilities.  We  have  some  specific  evidenoe 
though  of  a  very  rough  character.  An  example  has  oeen  cited  from 
Mill  in  a  preceding  paragraph.^  Against  tne  improbabilities  cal- 
culated, by  the  methods  <^  the  present  section  there  has  often  to  be 
balanced  an  improbability  evicknced  by  common  sense,  which  docs 
not  admit  of  mathematical  calculation.  Bertrand  ^  puts  tbe  foUov> 
ing  case.  The  manager  of  a  gambling  house  has  purcnaaed  a  roulette 
table  which  b  founato  give  red  5300  times,  black  4700  times,  out  at 
10,000  trials.  The  purchaser  claims  an  indemnity  from  the  maker. 
What  can  the  cakulus  tell  us  as  to  the  justice  of  the  claim?    Nothing 


*  A  clear  and  corrected  version  of  Laplace's  reasoning  b  given  by 
Todhunter,  History.  .  .  of  Probability,  art.  97%.  p.  528,  with  reference 
to  the  more  general  cases  in  which  the     skills     of  each  party— 


ively  p  and  q  (P+8-1).     See 
Iheorie,  pp.  30  seq. 
*  See  Todhunter,  op.  ciL  art. 


their  chances  of  winning  a  single  gam 

duration  of  play.    See  also  Boole,  Finite  Differences,  ch.  xiv.,  axi.  7, 


Dt  equal  but  renxct- 
Czuber,   WakrsckeitUidJteHs' 

and  other  articles  referring  to 


ex.  6. 

*  Above,  par.  13.  '  Op.  cit.  liv.  II.  ch.  i.  No.  i. 

•  Cr.  Bertrand,  op.  cit.  f  I18.  *  Above,  par.  $. 
»  Par.  13.  "  Op.  CiL  1 134. 
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precise,  yet  tomething  worth  knowing.  The  a  priori  improbability 
oC  the  maker's  inaccuracy  must  be  very  great  to  overcome  the  im- 
probability of  such  an  event  occurring  by  chance  if  the  machine  is 
accurately  made  (accuracy  being  defined,  say,  by  the  condition 
that  the  ratio  of  red  to  [red  +  white]  would  prove  to  be  in  the  in- 
definitely long  run  of  trials  between  0-499  ^^  o-wi).  The  odds 
.^^inst  the  so  defined  event  occurring  are  found  to  be  some  millions 
toone.^ 

47.  The  difficulty  recurs  in  more  practical  problems :  for  instance, 
certain  symptoms  having  been  observed,  to  find  the  probability  that 
they  are  produced  by  a  particular  disease.  Such  concrete  applica- 
tions of  probabilities  are  often  open  to  the  sort  of  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  chssical  use  of  the  calculus  to  determine 
the  probability  that  witnesses  are  true,  or  judges  just.. 

48.  FrobabUUy  of  Testimony. — ^The  application  of  prooabilities  to 
testimony  proceeds  upon  two  assumptions:  (i)  that  to  each  witness 
there  peruins  a  coefficient  of  probability  representing  the  average 
frequency  with  which  he  vptala  the  truth  or  untruth,  (3)  that  the 
statements  of  witnesses  are  independent  in  the  sense  proper  to  proba- 
bilities. Thus  if  two  witnesses  concur  in  making  a  sutemcnt 
whkh  must  be  either  true  or  false,  their  agreement  is  a  circumsUnce 
which  »  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  one  of  two  alternatives:  either 
that  they  are  both  speaking  the  truth,  or  both  false.  If  the  average 
truthfulness— the  credibility — of  one  witness  is  p,  that  of  the  other  p\ 
then  the  probabilities  of  the  two  alternative  explanations  are  to 
each  other  in  the  ratio />^:  (i  ~p)  (1  -p') :  the  probability  that  the 
statement  is  true  is  pPi\Pp'^(i  —p)  (i  ~^')l-  So  far  no  account  is 
Uken  of  the  a  priori  probability  01  the  sutement.  This  evidence 
may  be  treated  as  an  independent  witness.  Thus,  if  a  person  whose 
credibility  is  p  asserts  that  he  has  seen  at  whist  a  hand  consisting 
entirely  of  trumps  dealt  from  a  well-shuffled  pack  of  cards,  there 
are  two  alternative  explanations  of  his  assertion,  with  probabilities 
in  the  ratio 

P  Xo-ooo.ooo.000.0063 :  (I  -^)  X  o-999.999.999.993- 
The  truthfulness  of  the  witness  must  be  very  great  to  outweigh  the 
a  priori  improbability  of   the  fact.'     These  formulae  are  easily 
extended  to  the  case  of  three  or  more  witnesses.    The  probability 
of  a. statement  made  by  three  witnesses  of  respective  credibilities 

PP'P'llPPY+ii  -P)  (I  -^0  (I  -P')V 
For  r  witnesses  we  have 

pipt..pfl[hPt-.pfH^-pi)ii-h)-'ii-pf)\' 
Dividing  both  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  by  P\Pt"-Pr, 
we  see  that  the  probability  of  the  statement  increases  with  the 
number  of  the  witnesses,  provided  that  for  every  witness  (i  —p)lp  is 
a  proper  fraction,  and  accordingly  p>  \.  As  an  example  of  several 
witnesses,  let  us  inquire  how  many  witnesses  to  a  fact  such  as  a 
band  at  whist  consisting  entirely  of  trumps  would  be  required  in 
order  to  make  it  an  even  chance  that  the  fact  occurred,  supposing 
the  credibility  of  each  witness  to  be  A.*  Let  x  be  the  required  num- 
ber of  witnesses.  We  have  the  1/(1  +(|)'  0-000,000,000,006)  -  \,  or 
jr  kjg  Q-ia'}.  Whence,  if  x  is  13,  it  is  more  than  an  even  chance 
that  the  statement  is  true. 

40.  When  an  event  may  occur  in  two  or  more  ways  equally 
probable  a  priori,  the  formulae  show  that  the  probability  01  the  state- 
ment will  oepend  on  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses :  and  accordingly 
the  expli<;it  consideration  of  a  priori  pro^bilities  may,  as  in  our 
first  instance,  be  omitted.  One  who  reports  the  number  of  a  ticket 
obtained  at  a  tottery  ordinarily  makes  a  statement  against  which 
there  is  no  a  priori  improbability ;  but  if  the  number  is  one  whkh  had 

been  predkted.  there  is  an  a  priori  improbability  ^that  an  assigned 

ticket  should  be  drawn  out  of  a  milange  of  n  tkrkets.  Similar  reason- 
ing is  applicable  to  the  probability  that  the  decisions  of  judgments, 
the  verdict  of  juries,  is  right. 

50.  The  assumptions  upon  which  all  this  reasoning  is  based  are 
open  to  serious  critkisms.  The  postulated  independence  of  wit- 
nesses and  judges  is  frequently  not  realized.  The  revolutionary 
tribunal  which  condemned  Condorcet  was  nffectcd  by  an  identity 
of  illuswns  and  passions  whkh  that  mathematkian  had  not  taken 
into  account  when  he  calculated  "  that  the  probability  of  a  decision 
being  conformable  to  truth  will  increase  indefinitely  as  the  number 
of  voters  is  increased."  * 

51.  The  use  of  coefficients  based  on  the  average  truthfulness 
or  justice  of  each  witness  and  judge  involves  the  neslect  of  par- 
tkulars  which  ought  to  influence  our  estimate  of  probability,  such 
as  the  consistency  of  a  witness's  statements  and  the  relation  of  the 
case  to  the  interests,  prejudices  and  capacities  of  the  witness  or  the 
judge.*    Thus  even  in  so  simple  a  case  as  the  alleged  occurrence  of 
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'  By  a  cakulation  based  on  the  fundamental  theorem  (above,  par. 
93:  ct.  bebw,  par.  103). 
'  But  see  below,  par.  51. 

*  Morgan  Crofton,  loc.  cit.  p.  778,  par.  I. 

*  Bssat,  p.  6  (there  is  postulated  a  proviso  analogous  to  that 
whkh  has  been  stated  in  par.  49  above,  with  reference  to  witnesses: 
that  the  probability  of  any  one  voter  being  right  is>  4). 

*Sce  Mill's  forcible  remarks  on  this  use  of  probabilities,  which 


an  extraordinary  hand  at  whitt,  the  "  truthfulness  "  of  the  witness 
in  the  general  sense  of  the  term  may  not  adequately  represent  his 
liability  to  have  made  a  mistake  about  the  shufHinj^.*  A  neglect 
of  particuhrs,  however,  is  sometimes  practised  with  success  in 
the  applications  of  statistics  (insurance,  for  instance).  Perhaps 
there  are  broad  results  and  general  rules  to  which  the  mathematical 
theory  may  be  applicable.  Perhaps  the  laborious  researches  of 
Poitson  on  the  "  probability  of  judgments  "  are  not,  as  they  have 
been  called  by  an  eminent  mathematkian,  absolument  rien.^  More 
than  mathematical  interest  may  attach  to  Laplace's  investigation 
of  a  rule  appropriate  to  cases  like  the  following.  An  event  (suppose 
the  death  of  a  certain  person)  must  have  proceeded  from  one  of 
n  causes  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  and  a  tribunal  has  to  pronounce  on  which 
is  the  most  probable.  Professor  Morgan  Croiton's  original  proof 
of  Laplace's  rule  is  here  reproduced.' 

52.  Let  each  member  of  the  tribunal  arrange  the  causes  in  the 
order  of  their  probability  according  to  his  judgment,  after  weighing 
the  evklence.  To  compare  the  presumption  thus  afforded  by  any 
one  judge  in  favour  of  a  specified  cause  with  that  afforded  by  the 
other  judges,  we  must  assign  a  value  to  the  probability  of  the 
cause  derived  solely  from  its  being,  say,  the  rth  on  his  list.  As  he  is 
supposed  to  be  unable  to  pronounce  any  closer  to  the  truth  than  to 
say  (suppose)  H  is  more  likely  than  D,  D  more  likely  than  L,  &c., 
the  probability  of  any  cause  will  be  the  average  value  of  all  those 
which  that  probability  can  have,  given  simply  that  it  always 
occupies  the  same  place  on  the  list  of  the  probabilities  arranged  in 
order  of  magnitude.'  As  the  sum  of  the  n  probabilitks  is  always 
I,  the  questkn  reduces  to  this: — 

Any  whole  (such  as  the  number  i)  is  divided  at  random  into  n 
parts,  and  the  parts  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude — 
least,  second,  third,  .  .  .  greatest;  this  is  repeated  for  the  same 
whole  a  great  number  of  times;  required  the  mean  value  of  the 
least,  of  the  second,  &c.,  parts,  up  to  that  of  the  greatest. 


?t 


Let  the  whole  in  question  be  rrpresented  by  a  line  AB>a,  and 
let  it  be  divided  at  random  into  n  parts  by  taking  fi  — i  points 
indiscriminately  on  it.    Let  the  required  mean  values  be 

Xta,  \ta,  Xja  .  .  . .  XaO, 
where  Xi,  Xt,  Xt .  . .  must  be  constant  fractions.    As  a  great  number 
of  positions  is  taken  in  AB  for  each  of  the  n  points,  we  may  take 
a  as  representing  that  number;  and  the  whole  number  N  ol  c^ses 
will  be 

The  sum  of  the  least  parts,  in  every  case,  will  be 

Si-NX|O»Xi0». 
Let  a  small  increment,  B&«5a,  be  added  on  to  the  line  AB  at 
the   end   B;   the   increase   in   this   sum   is  iSi>nXia"'>to.    But, 
in  dividing  the  new  line  Afr,  either  the  n  —  \  points  all  fall  on  AB 
as  before,  or  11—2  fall  on  AB  and  i  on  B6  (the  cases  where  2  or 
more  fall  on  B6  are  so  few  we  may  neglect  them).    If  all  fall  on  AB, 
the  least  part  is  always  the  same  as  before  except  when  it  is  the  last, 
at  the  end  B  of  the  line,  and  then  it  is  greater  than  before  by  te; 
as  it  falls  last  in  n~^  of  the  whole  number  of  trials,  the  increase  in 
Si  is  }i~'a"~^.^    But  if  one  point  of  division  falls  on  Bfr,  the  number 
of  new  cases  introduced  is  (n—x)a*~*ha\  but,  the  least  part  being 
now  an  infinitesimal,  the  sum  Si  is  not  affected;  we  have  therefore 
iS,  -  »X,a«-««a  -  ir«a^«a ; 
.•.X,-n-«. 
To  find  Xs,  reasoning  exactly  in  the  same  way,  we  find  that 
where  one  point  falls  on  B6  and  n— 2  on  AB,  as  the  least  part  is 
infinitesimal,  the  second  least  part  is  the  k<ul  of  the  n  —  i  parts 
made  by  the  11—2  points;  consequently,   if  we  put  X/  for  the 
value  of  Xi  when  there  are  n  —  i  parts  only,  instead  of  », 
iSi «  nXja'^ia  -  »"*  a'^^la  -Kii  —  i)o"~«X|'aaa, 
.-.iiX,  =  w-t-Kn - i)X,' ;  but  X'l - (« - !)-•: 
.•.nX,«„-i+(»-,)-i. 
In  the  same  way  we  can  show  generally  that 
«X,-ii*»-f(ii-i)X%.,: 
and  thus  the  required  mean  value  of  the  rth  part  b 

X,o»a»-<|if^-Kii-i)-*-Kii-2)-'-H  .  .  .  («-r+i)-«|. 


he  places  among  the  "  misapplications  of  the  calculus  which  have 
made  it  the  real  opprobrium  of  mathematics"  {Logic,  Book  III, 
ch.  xviii.  {  3).  Cf.  Bertrand,  Cakul  des  probabilitis;  Venn,  Logic 
of  Chance,  ch.  xvi.  {  5-7;  v.  Kries,  Princtpien  der  WahrKkeinlick' 
keitsrecknung,  ch.  ix.,  preface,  (  v..  and  ch.  xiii.  §§  12,  13;  Laplace's 
general  reflections  on  this  matter  seem  more  valuable  than  his 
calculations:  "  Tant  de  passions  et  d'inter£ts  particulicrs  y  mtient 
si  souvent  leur  influence  qu'il  est  impossible  de  soumettre  au  calcul 
cette  probability,"  op.  cit.  Introduction  {Des  Ckoix  et  dicisions  des 
assemblies). 

*As  to  the  possibility  of  misuke  in  this  respect,  see  Proctor, 
How  to  play  Whist,  p.  lai. 

*  Bertrand,  loe.  cit. 

>  Lee.  cU.  \  43. 
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Thus  each  judge  implicitly  aMignt  the  protiabilities 

to  the  causes  as  they  stand  on  his  list,  beginning  from  the  lowest. 
The  values  aasiencd  for  the  probability  01  each  alternative  cause 
may  be  treated  as  so  many  equally  authoritative  observations 
representing  a  quantity  which  it  is  required  to  determine.  Accord- 
ing to  a  general  rule  given  below  ^  the  observations  are  to  be  added 
and  divided  by  their  number;  but  here  if  we  are  concerned  onlv 
with  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  probabilities  in  favour  of  each 
alternative  it  suffices  to  compare  the  sums  of  the  observations.  We 
thus  arrive  at  Laplace's  rule.  Add  the  numbers  found  on  the 
different  lists  for  the  cause  A,  for  the  cause  B,  and  so  on;  that  cause 
which  has  the  sreatest  sum  is  the  most  probable. 

53.  ProMfQtly  of  Future  EffecU  deduced  from  Catuu.— Another 
class  of  problems  which  it  is  usual  to  place  in  a  separate  category 
are  those  which  require  that,  having  ascended  from  an  observed 
event  to  probable  causes,  we  should  descend  to  the  probabilitv 
of  collateral  effects.  But  no  new  principle  is  involved  in  such 
problems.  The  reason  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  modifi- 
cation of  the  problem  about  digits  which  was  above  set '  to  illustrate 
the  method  of  deducing  the  probability  of  alternative  causes. 
What  is  the  probability  that  if  to  the  second  digit  which  contributed 
to  the  effect  there  described  there  is  added  a  third  digit  taken  at 
random,  the  sum  of  the  second  and  third  will  be  greater  than  10 
(or  any  other  asugned  figure)?    The  probabilities— ihe  a  posteriori 

grobabilities  deri^  from  the  observed  event  (that  the  sum  of  the 
rst  and  second  digit  exceeds  9)— «ach  multiplied  by  45,  of  the 
alternatives  constituted  by  the  different  values  o.  i,  2,  .  .  .  8,  9 
of  the  second  figure  are  written  in  the  first  of  the  subjoined  rows. 

0133456789 
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Below  each  of  these  probabilities  is  written  the  probabilitv,  X  10 
that  if  the  corresponding  cause  existed  the  effect  under  consideration 
would  result.  The  product  of  the  two  probabilities  pertaining 
to  each  alternative  way  of  producing  the  event  gives  the  probability 
of  the  event  occurring  in  that  wav.  The  sum  of  these  products 
which  are  written  in  the  third  row  divided  by  45X10,  viz.  Ul  "V^i 
is  the  required  probability.  It  may  be  expected  that  actual  tnal 
would  verify  this  result. 

54.  " Rule  of  Sucussion^—Ont  case  of  inferred  future  effects, 
sometimes  called  the  "  rule  of  succession,"  claims  special  notice 
as  having  been  thought  to  furnish  a  test  for  the  cogency  of  induction. 
A  white  ball  has  been  extracted  (with  replacement  after  extraction) 
n  times  from  an  immense  number  of  black  and  white  balls  mixed 
in  some  unknown  proportion;  what  is  the  probability  that  at  the 
(fi-hl)th  trial  a  white  ball  will  be  drawn>  It  is  assumed  that 
each  constitution  of  the  mHange  *  formed  by  the  proportion  of 
white  balls  (the  probability  of  drawing  a  white  ball),  say  p,  is 
a  priori  as  likely  to  have  any  one  value  as  another  of  the  series 

A^.2Ap.3Ap,  .  .  .  l-2A^.  I  -  A^,  1. 
Whence  a  posteriori  the  probalulity  of  any  particular  value  of  p 
as  the  cause  of  the  observed  recurrence  is  p^lZp^,  where  p  in  the 
denominator  receives  every  value  from  A^  to  i.  The  probability 
that  this  causQ,  if  it  exists,  will  produce  the  effect  in  question, 
the  extraction  of  a  white  ball  at  the  (fi+i)th  trial,  is  p.  The 
probability  of  the  event,  obtained  by  summing  the  probabilities 
of  all  the  different  ways  in  which  it  may  occur,  is  accordingly 
Zp^*^/Xp^t  where  ^  both  in  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  is 
to  receive  all  possible  values  between  a  ^  and  1 .    I  n  the  limit  we  have 

£ff^^plpj>^dp'iH-^i)l{n-^2) 

In  particular  if  n>i,  the  probability  that  an  event  which  has 
been  observed  once  will  recur  on  a  second  trial  is  }.  These  results 
are  perhaps  not  so  absurd  as  they  have  seemed  to  some  critics, 
when  the  principle  of  "  cross-series  *  *  is  taken  into  account.  Among 
authorities  who  seem  to  attach  importance  to  the  rule  of  succession, 
in  addition  to  the  classical  writers  on  Probabilities,  may  be  men- 
tioned Lotze  *  and  Karl  Pearson.* 

Section  III. —CaUukUum  of  Expectation, 

55.  Analogues   of  Prueding   Prehlems. — Th'ts   section   presents 
ble'ms  analogous  to  the  preceding.     If  h  balls  are  extracted 


probk 


Below,  pars.  135,  136.  A  difficulty  raised  by  Coumot  with 
respect  to  the  determination  of  several  quantities  which  are  con- 
nected by  an  equation  docs  not  here  arise.  The  system  of  values 
determined  for  'the  several  causes  fulfils  by  construction  the  con- 
dition that  the  sum  of  the  values  should  be  equal  to  unity. 
'  Above,  par.  A4. 

*  It  comes  to  the  same  to  suppose  the  total  number  of  balls  in  the 
mixture  to  be  N;  and  to  assume  that  the  number  of  white  balls 
is  a  priori  equally  likely  to  have  any  one  of  the  values  i,  a,  . . .  . 
N-i,N. 

*  Above,  par.  5.  *  Logjic,  bk.  ii.  ch.  ix.  I  5. 

*  Grammar  of  Science,  ch.  iv.  {  16.  Cf .  the  article  u  Mimd  above 
referred  to,  ix.  234. 


from  an  urn  containing  black  and  white  balls  mixed  up  in  the 
proportions  p:  it—p),  each  ball  being  replaoed  after extnctkm, 
the  expected  number  of  white  balls  in  the  set  of  «  b  by  definition 
np.^  It  may  be  instructive  to  verify  the  consistency  01  first  prin- 
ciples by  demonstrating  this  axiomatic  proposition.*  Consider  tbe 
respective  orobabilities  that  in  the  series  of  n  trials  there  will  occur 
no  white  balls,  exactly  one  white  ball,  exactly  two  white  balla. 
and  so  on,  as  shown  in  the  following  scheme: — 

No.   of 
balls 

To  calculate  the  expectation  of  white  balls  it  b  proper  to  mukiply 


I  by  the  probability  that  exactly  one  white  ball  will  occur,  t  by 
the  probability  of  two  white  balls,  and  so  on.  We  have  thus  for 
the  required  e]q)ectation 


vrriT^'- 


nl 


j^ii-py^r-^'-^mt^ 


'+p^ 


"*"(ii-f)l(r- 

-11^  Id -^)'^+(l«-I)(l -^)'^^-»- . . . 

The  eu)ectation  in  the  case  where  the  balb  are  not  replaoed — not 
nmilariy  axiomatic — may  be  found  by  approximative  formulae." 

56.  Games  of  Chance, — With  reference  to  the  topic  which  oocozred 
next  under  the  head  of  i>robabilities,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  the  number  of  triab  which  make  it  an  even  chance  that  all 
the  faces  of  a  die  will  not  have  turned  up  at  least  once,  and  tbe 
number  of  trials  which  are  made  on  an  average  before  that  event 
occurs.  We  may  pass  from  the  probability  to  eayectatioo  in  such 
cases  by  means  of  the  following  theorem.  If  s  is  the  number  of 
triab  in  which  on  an  avenwe  success  (such  as  turning  up  every 
face  of  a  die  at  least  once)  b  obuined.  then  J'i+7i-^/t+...: 
where  ft  denotes  the  probability  of  failing  in  the  first  r  tiuls.  For 
the  required  expectation  b  equal  to  iXprobaknlity  of  1 
at  the  first  tnal  +  3  X  probability  of  succeeding  at  the  1 
trial -I- Ac  Now  the  probability  of  succeeding  at  the  first  trial  is 
i—fii  the  probability  of  sucooeding  at  the  second  trial  (after 
faihng  at  the  first)  is  /i(i  -ft) ;  the  probability  of  succeeding  at 
the  third  trial  is  similarly  ft(i—f»):  and  so  on.  Substituting 
these  values  for  the  expression  for  the  expectation,  we  have  tlie 
proposition  which  was  to  be  proved.    In  the  proposed  problem 

Assigning  to  n  in  each  of  these  terms,  every  value  from  1  to  so 
we  have  6-f/(i— f).-30,  for  the  sum  of  the  first  set,  with  corre- 
sponding expressions  for  the  sets  formed  from  the  folbwing  termn. 
Whence  »- i +30 -30  +  20- V +|  -  14-7.  By  parity  of 
reasoning  it  is  proved  that  on  an  averse  7}H  cards"  must  be 
dealt  before  at  least  one  card  of  every  suit  nas  turned  up.*' 

57.  Dominoes  are  taken  at  random  (with  replacement  after 
each  extraction)  from  the  set  of  the  kind  described  in  a  preceding 
paragraph."  What  b  the  difference  (irrespective  of  sign)  to  be 
expected  between  the  two  numbers  on  each  domino?  The  digit  9, 
according  as  it  is  combined  with  itsdf ,  or  any  smaller  digit,  gives 
the  sum  of  differences 

0-1-I-I-2+...-1-9. 
The  dbit  8  combined  with  itself  or  any  smaller  digit  nves  the  sam 
of   differences  o  -H  1  -|-  2  +  . . .  -|-  8  and   so  on.     The  aum    of 
the  differences  b  Z}r.  r-|-l,  where  r  has  every  integer  value 
9(9+ 1)  (9+') 

3-3 

of  the  differences  4sio-H9  +  8-f-.  .  +3-|-i»55.  There- 
fore  the  required  expectation  is  1 6^/55  >  3. 

«8.  Digits  taken  at  Random. — The  last  question  b  to  be  distia- 
guished  from  the  following.  What  is  the  difference  (irresoective  of 
sign)  between  two  digiu,  taken  at  random  from  mathematical 
tables,  or  the  expansion  of  an  endless  constant  like  r?  The  com- 
binations of  different  dirits  will  now  occur  twice  as  often  as  tbe 
repetitions  of  the  same  digit.  The  sum  of  the  differences  may  now 
be  obtained  from  the  consideration  that  the  sum  of  tbe  positim 
differences  must  be  equal  to  sum  of  the  negatioe  differences  when 
the  nuU  differences  are  distributed  equally  between  the  positive 
and  the  negative  set.    The  sum  of  the  positive  set  is.  as  before. 


from  I  to  9  indunve. 


■  165.    And  the  munber 


'  See  the  introductory  remarks  headed  "  Description  and  Division 
of  the  Subject." 

•  Cf .  above,  par.  35. 

•  See  Person.  Phil.  Trans.  (1895),  A. 
»  Whitworth,  Extrcius,  No.  503. 

^  Ibid.  No.  504,  cf.  above,  par.  39. 
» Ibid.  par.  36. 
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But  the  denominator  of  this  numentor  b  not  the  nme  at 
e,  bat  IcM  by  half  the  number  of.  nuU  differences,  that  it  5. 
We  thns  obtain  for  the  requued  expectation  165/50  »3  \. 

^  A  ample  verification  of  that  prediction  may  thua  be  ob- 
■     In  a  table  of  logarithms  na|e  any  two  digits  to  Ktuated  aa 
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to  afford  no  presumption  of  dose  oorrelation;  for  instance,  in  the 
last  place  of  the  logarithm  of  loooQ  the  dii^  7  and  in  the  last 
plaoe  of  the  logarithm  of  10019  the  digit  4*  and  take  the  difference 
betfjeu  these  two,  viz.  3,  irrespective  of  mga.  Proceed  similariy 
with  the  similariy  situated  pair  which  form  the  last  places  of  the 
logarithms  of  10029  and  10039;  for  which  the  difference  b  1,  and 
ao  00.  The  mean  of  the  differences  thus  found  oii^t  to  be  ai>proxi- 
natdy  3'3.  Emerimenting  thus  on  the  last  digits  of  logarithms, 
in  Hutton  s  tables  extending  to  seven  places,  from  the  togarithm 
of  looop  to  the  logarithm  of  10909,  the  writer  haa  found  for  the 
mean  of  350  differences,  3>2. 

60.  PaiMts  taken  at  Rattdom^ — By  parity  of  reasoning  it  may  be 
shown  that  if  two  different  milestones  are  taken  at  random  on  a 
road  11  miles  long  (there  being  a  stone  at  the  starting-point)  their 
average  ^Ustance  apart  b  i(ii4-3>. 

61.  If  instead  oif  finite  differences  as  in  the  last  two  proMems 
the  intervab  between  the  numbers  or  degrees  which  may  be  selected 
are  indefinitely  small,  we  have  the  theorem  that  the  mean  disunce 
between  two  points  uken  at  random  on  a  finite  straight  line  b  a 
thifd  of  the  len^h  of  that  straisbt  line. 

6a.  The  fonmtous  division  01  a  straight  line  b  happily  employed 
by  Professor  Moigan  Crofton  to  exhibit  Laplace's  method  of  deter- 
^  -  ^  -  mining  the  worth  of  several  candidates  by  combining 
nUZT^  ^*^  ^^^  ^  electors.  There  b  a  dose  relation  between 
mSmma,  '^'*  ■■'>^1*<'<1  *'>'^  the  method  above  given  for  deter- 
mining the  probabilities  of  several  alternatives  by 
eombitting  the  judgmenu  of  different  judges.*  But  there  b  this 
difference— that  the  several  estimates  of  worth,  unlike  those  of 
probability,  are  not  subject  to  the  conditbn  that  their  sum  shodd 
be  equal  to  a  constant  quantity  (unity).  The  ouaesita  are  now  ex- 
pectations, not  probabilities.  Professor  Morgan  Crofton*svenion*  of 
the  argument  b  as  follows.  Suppose  there  are  n  candidates  for  an 
office;  each  elector  b  to  arrange  them  in  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  order  of  merit ;  and  we  have  first  to  find  the  numeriol  value 
of  the  merit  he  thus  implidtly  attributes  to  each  candidate.  Fixing 
on  aome  limit  a  as  the  maximum  of  merit,  n  arbitrary  values  less 
than  a  are  taken  and  then  arranged  in  order  of  magmtude— least, 
aeoood,  third,  .  .  .  greatest ;  to  find  the  mean  value  of  each. 

1     i    i     i        1 

Take  a  line  AB-a.  and  set  off  n  arbitrary  lengths  AX.  AY, 
AZ  .  .  .  b^lnning  at  A;  that  b,  n  points  are  taken  at  random  in 
AB,  Now  the  mean  values  of  AZ.  XY,  YZ,  .  .  .  are  all  equal; 
for  if  a  new  point  P  be  taken  at  random,  it  b  equally  likely  to  be 
tst,  and.  3rd,  Ac,  in  order  beginning  from  A,  because  out  of  »-(-i 
points  the  chance  of  an  assigned  one  being  ist  b  (ff+i)~*;  of  its 
being  and  («-hi)^;and  so  on.  But  the  chance  of  P  being  ist 
b  equal  to  the  mean  value  of  AX  divided  by  AB;  of  ita  odng 
»nd  M(XY)-i-AB;  and  so  on.  Hence  the  mean  value  of  AX  b 
AB  (»+i)^:  that  of  AY  b  aAB  (w+i)-*;  andso  on.  Thus  the 
ncan  ment  asrigned  to  the  several  candidates  b 

0(11+1?-,  aa(«+i)-«,  3«0»+i^'. ..wajn-^tr'. 

Thus  the  relative  menu  may  be  estimated  by  writing  nnder 
the  names  of  the  candidates  the  numbers  t,  a,  3,  .  .  .  a.  The 
nanne  being  done  by  each  elector,  the  probability  will  be  in  favour 
of  the  candidate  who  has  the  greatest  sum. 

Practically  it  b  to  be  feared  that  thb  plan  would  not  succeed, 
(.  as  Laplace   ' 


e  observes,  not  only  are  electors  swayed  by  many 
ooosiderations  independent  of  the  merit  of  the  candidates,  but  they 
would  often  place  low  down  in  their  list  any  candidate  whom  they 
indftd  a  formidable  competitor  to  the  one  they -preferred,  thus 
giving  an  unfair  advantage  to  candidates  of  mediocre  merit. 

63.  Thb  objection  b  less  appropriate  to  competitive  examinations. 
to  which  the  method  may  seem  applicable.  But  there  b  a'  more 
fandamental  objection  in  this  case,  if  not  indeed  in  every  case,  to 
the  reasoning  on  which  the  method  rests:  \ix.  that  thoe  b  sup- 
poeed  an  a  priori  distributk>n  of  values  which  is  in  general  not 
•opposable;  vix.  that  the  several  estimates  of  worth,  the  marks 
given  to  different  candidates  by  the  same  examiner,  are  likely  to 
cover  evenly  the  whole  of  the  tract  between  the  minimum  and 
maadmum,  eg.  between  o  and  100.  Experience,  fortified  by  theory, 
» that  very  oenerally  such  estimates  are  not  thus  indifferently 


disposrd,  bat  rather  in  an  order  which  will  presently  be  described 
as  the  normal  law  of  error.'  The  theorem  governing  the  case 
woold  therefore  seem  to  be  not  that  which  Is  applied  by  Laplace 
and  Monan  Crofton,  but  that  which  has  been  investigated  byjCari 
Pea|aoa.fa^  theorem  which  does  not  lend  itself  so  readily  to  the 
purpose  m 


■  Above,  par.  $».  *  Loe.  eit.  §  45. 

'See    Edgeworth.    "Elements   of    Chance  in  Examlnatx>ns." 
Joum.  Slat.  Soc.  (1890).    Cf.  bekm,  par.  ia4. 
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>  Mooit,  of  Columbia  Univcrrity,  New  York,  has  attempted  to 


64.  Bxptetaltau  of  i4tfpaateft.— The  general  examples  of  ex. 
pectation  which  have  been  given  may  be  supplemented  by  some 
appropriate  to  that  special  use  of  the  term  whidi  Laplace  has  sanc- 
tioned when  he  considers  the  subject  of  expectation  as  a  "  good  '*; 
in  partkiibr  money,  or  that  for  the  sake  ofwhkh  money  b  de^red, 
"moral  "  advantan,  in  more  modern  phrase  utility  or  satisfactk>n. 

65.  Pacmdary  AdsontoM.— The  most  important  calculations  of 
pecuniary  expectation  rdate  to  annuities  and  insurance;  based 
largely  on  life  tables  from  which  the  expectatkm  of  life  itself,  as  well 
as  of  money  value  at  the  end,  or  at  anv  period,  of  life  b  predicted. 
The  reader  b  referred  to  these  heads  for  practical  exedBplifications 
of  the  calculus.  It  must  suffice  here  to  point  out  how  tne  cakuU- 
tions  are  fadlitated  by  the  adoption  of  a  law  of  frequency,  the 
Gompertt  or  the  Gompertx-Makeham  law,  which  on  the  one  hand 
can  hardly  be  ranked  with  hypotheses  resting  on  a  sera  caajs,  yet 
on  the  other  hand  b  not  purely  empirical,  but  b  recommended,  as 
germane  to  the  subject-matter,  by  odounble  suppositions.' 

66.  There  b  space  here  only  for  one  or  two  sunple  examples  of 
money  as  the  subject  of  expedation.  Two  persons  A  and  B  throw 
a  die  alternately,  A  beginning,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
one  who  first  throws  an  ace  b  to  receive  a  prise  of  £1.  What  are 
their  respective  expectations?'  The  chance  that  the  4>riae  should 
be  won  at  the  first  throw  b  |,  the  chance  that  it  should  be  won 
at  the  second  throw  b  |  1;  at  the  third  throw  (|)'i,  at  the  fourth 
throw  (I)'  i,  and  so  on.   Accordingly  the  expectation  of  A 


expectatiop  of  B 


-£iXi|i+(|)»+(l)H...|; 

-£iXHIi+(l)H(|)«+...|. 
Thus  A*s  expectation  b  to  B's  as  i  :  |.    But  thdr  ecpectations 
must  together  amount  to  £i.    Therefore  A'a  expectation  b  A  of 
a  pouLd,  B's  ^. 

67.  There  are  n  ticketa  ta  a  bag,  numbered  i,  a,  3, .  .  .  a. 
A  man  draws  two  tickets  at  once,  and  b  tb  receive  a  number  of 
sovereigns  equal  to  the  product  of  the  numbera  drawn.  What  b 
hb  expectation  ?'  It  b  the  number  of  pounds  divided  by  an 
improper  fraction  of  iriiich  the  denominator  b  the  number  of 
possible  products,  ia(a->i),  and  the  numerator  b  tlw  sum  of  all 

Whence  the  required  number  (01  pounds)  b  found  to  be  ^(ii+i) 
'  n-\-i).  The  result  may  be  contrasted  with  what  it  would  be 
the  two  tickets  were  not  to  be  drawn  at  once,  but  the  seoond 
after  replacement  of  the  first.  On  thb  supposition  the  expectation 
in  respect  of  one  of  the  tickets  separately  b  }(«-(- 1)>  Therefore, 
as  the  two  events  are  now  indtpendentt  the  expectation  of  the  pro- 
duct,* being  the  product  of  the  expectatfens,  isj|}(a-Hi)P. 

68.  Pfeter  throws  three  coins,  Paul  two.  The  one  who  obtaina 
the  greater  number  of  heads  wins  £1.    If  the  number  of  heads  are 

iual,  they  play  again,  and  so  on,  until  one  or  other  obtains  a 


(3a^ 
ifth 


mater  number  of  heads.  What  are  their  respective  expectations?** 
At  the  first  trial  there  are  three  alternatives:  (•)  Peter  obtains 
more  heads  than  Paul,  (fi)  an  equal  number,  (y)  fewer.  The  cases 
in  favour  of  •  are  (i)  Vetet  obtains  three  beads,  (3)  Peter,  two 
heads,  while  Paul  one  or  none,  (3)  Peter  one  head,  Paul  none.  The 
cases  m  favour  of  /I  are  (i)  two  neads  for  both,  or  (^  one  head,  or 

S)  none,  for  both.  The  remaining  case  favoun  y.  The  probability 
•  »  i+J<+«i-»:  '^  profiabaity  of  |»  b  f J-|.|J+W-A. 
The  probability  of  y  is  i  -H"*  A-  Alternative  ^  is  to  be  qHit  up 
into  three  •'.  ^,  V,  of  which  the  probaUlities  (when  fi  has  occurred) 
are  as  before.  At  At  A*  P^  *•  aunilariy  sfdit  up,  and  so  on.  Thus 
Peter's  expectati^  \a  A|i+A+(A^+  .  .  .  l£i-A£i-     P*ul'a 


An  urn 


inb^£l. 
contains  m  1 


I,  a.  3. 


,  m.    Paul  extracu 


sucoessivdy  the  m  balls,  under  an  agreement  to  give  Peter  a  shillinjg 
every  time  that  a  ball  comes  out  in  iu  proper  order.  What  u 
Peter'a  expectation?    The  expectation  with  respect  to  any  one 

ball  b^,  and  therefore  the  expectation  with  respect  to  all  b 
I  (shilKng).^ 

69.  ifdMMtect  svtjeeHody  cflima<ed.— Elaborate  calculatfens  are 
paradoxically  employed  by  Laplace  and  other  mathematidans 
to  determine  the  expectation  01  subtecdve  advantage  in  various 
cases  of  risk.  The  calculation  b  based  on  Danid  Bernoulli's 
formoU  ^riiich  may  be  written  thus:  If  x  denote  a  man's  physical 
fortune,  and  y  the  corresponding  numU  fortune 

y-A  log  (*/*). 
A,  h  bdng  Constanta,   x  and  y  are  always  positive.andx  >  A ;  forevery 


trace  Kari  Pearson's  theory  in  the  statistics  relating  to  the 
efficiency  of  wages  (Ecmmmc  Jounal,  Dec.  1907:  and  Joum.  StaL 
Soc,  Dec.  1907). 

•  Cf.  below,  par.  169. 

'  Whitworth,  CMco  and  Chamea,  questkm  ia6. 

•  Whitworth,  Exercisu,  No.  567. 

*  Acoordinff  to  the  prindple  above  enounced,  par.  15. 

*  Bertrano.  id.  §  44,  prob.  xlvii. 

uBertrand.  id.  §  39.  prob.  xliiL  It  b  not  to  be  objected  that 
the  probabOitles  on  whkh  the  several  expsctatkAs  are  calculated 
are  not  iodcpeodent  (^bove,  par.  16). 
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PROBABILITY 


man  must  ponen  KMne  fortune,  or  its  equivalent,  in  order  to  live.  To 
estimate  now  the  value  of  a  hmto/  txptctoHon.  Suppose  a  person 
whose  fortune  b  a  to  have  the  chance  p  of  obtaining  a  siim  a,  g  of 
obtaining  A  r  of  obtaining  7.  Ac.,  and  kt 

p+fl+f+  .  .  ,  -I, 
only  one  of  the  events  being  possible.    Now  hb  moral  expectation 
from  the  first  chance— that  b,  the  increment  of  hb  moral  fortune 
multiplifcd  by  the  chance — b 

^*jlog  ^-Icg  l\  'Pk  log  (a+«)-^Jk  log  a. 

Hence  hb  whole  moral  expectation  b  ^ 

E-t^log(a+a)+A«log(a-f^)+*rlog(a-|-Y)+.  .  .-Jkloga;  . 
and,  if  Y  stands  for  hb  moral  fortune  including  thb  expectation, 
that  b.  ik  log  ia/k)  +  E.  we  have 

Y-*^  log(a+tt)+*g  log(a+«+.  .  .-A  log  A. 
To  find  X,  the  physical  fortune  corre^xmding  to  thb  mord  one, 
we  have  Y-A  logX-A  log  A. 

Hence  X  -  (a+tt)#(a  +A)t(a+7> . 

and  X— a  will  be  the  actual  or  |>hysical  increase  of  iortune  which' 
b  of  the  same  value  to  him  as  hb  expectation,  and  which  he  may 
reasonably  accept  in  lieu  of  it.  The  mathematical  value  of  the 
aame  c]q>ecUtion  b' 

/€>.  GambUmg  and  Insuranu. — ^These  formulae  are  employed, 
often  with  the  aid  of  refined  mathematical  theorems,  to  demonstrate 
received  propositions  of  great  practical  importance:  that  in  general 
gambling  b  disadvantageous,  insurance  beneficial,  and  that  in 
•pecuUtiye  operations  it  n  better  to  subdivide  risk»--not  to  "  have 
all  your  eggs  m  one  basket." 

71.  These  propositions  may  be  deduced  by  the  use  of  a  formula 
wmch  perhaps  keeps  closer  to  the  facts:  via.  that  utility  or  satis- 
faction b  a  function  of  material  goods  not  definitely  ascertainable, 
defined  only  by  the  conditions  Uiat  the  function  continually  in- 
creases with  the  increase  of  the  variable,  but  at  a  continiially 
decreasing  rate  (and  some  additional  postulate  as  to  the  lower 
limit  of  the  variable),  say  y»^  (x)  (if  x  as  before  denotes 
physical  fortune,  and  y  the  correnionding  utility  or  satisfaction) ; 
where  all  that  b  known  in  general  ot  ^  b  that  f'(x)  b  positive,  ^'(x) 
b  negative:  and  f  (x)  b  never  less,  x  b  always  greater  than  aero. 
Suppose  a  gambler  whose  (physical)  fortune  b  a,  to  have  the  chance 
P  of  obtaimng  a  sum  •  and  the  chance  qi^i'-P)  of  losing  the  sum 
0.  If  the  game  b  fair  in  the  usual  sense  oi  the  term  pa>0>. 
Accordingly  t^  prospective  psychical  advantage  of  the  party  b 
Pf.(a+a)+«f(a--«-^(a+ay+«*|a-(^/y)a|,  say  y.^  vfhtn 
«  IS  aero  the 'expression  reduces  to  the  first  state  of  the  man. 
f  (a),  say  y*.  To  compare  thb  state  with  what  it  becomes  by  the 
gambling  transaction,  let  •  receive  continually  small  increments 
of  Aa.  when  a  b  sero  the  first  differentbl  coefficient  of  (7«— y«), 
viz^  p^'(a)--M^(a),-o.     Also  the  second  differential  coefficient. 

vis.  P^'(a)+^'(a),  b  negative,  since  by  hypothecs  f  b  ccm- 
tinually  negative.  And  as  a  continues  to  increase  from  aero.the  second 
differential  coefficient  of  (y-y»),  via.  p^'(|i+«) -{-^'(a-t-^a), 
continur*  to  "be  (^tjtadw.  Therefore  the  increments  received  by  the 
int  dilcrcQli^l  rb<t(rit:lmt  of  (y«— y«)  are  continually  negative; 
attd  tbf^rcfort:  (y«— ;^«l  b  continually  negative;  y»<y»'  for  finite 
vaiiici  ol  d  (not  ejicwding  ^/P).* 

To  ihaw  the  advantage  of  insurance,  let. us  suppose  with 


tlotpm  Cmrton  ■  that  a  merchant,  whose  fortune  b  represented 

Inr  i«  will  rcaiifl  a  vum  «  if  a  certain  vessel  arrives  saiely.    Let 

''         Sability  d(  tbts  bv  p.    To  make  up  exactly  for  the  risk  run 

LoMirafice  coiTti|>aay,  he  should  pay  them  a  sum  (1— ^)«* 

fo 


Z 


_.  _  mobability  ot  tbts  bv  p.  To  make  up  exactly  for  the  risk  run 
hy  the  ioMirafice  compaoy,  he  should  pay  them  a  sum  (1— ^)<. 
If  he  does,  his  moml  brtune  becomes,  according  to  the  formula 


Aow  praposed  ^ii+pt),  once  hb  physical  fortune  b  increased  by 
the  KCuird  fiim  t,  in  in  its  the  payment  (i— ^)«;  iriiile  if  he  does 
not  insufv  h  *;iJ  ije  ^(i-|-«)-|-(i.-pU(i).  We  have  then  fo 
compare  f(i  -^Pih  say  >i,  with  P<k(i+*)f{l-p)if(l),  say  yt.  By 
reasoning  analogous  to  that  of  the  preceding  paragraph  it  api^eara 
that  iyf-yi)  ts  sero  when  s^o  and  continually  diminishes 
as  «  increases  up  to  any  assigned  finite  (admissible)  value.  Simi- 
larly it  may  be  shown  that  it  b  better  to  expose  one's  fortune  in 
a  number  of  separate  sums  to  risks  independent  of  each  other  than 


■  It  b  important  to  remark  that  we  should  be  wrong  in  thus 
adding  the  expectations  if  the  events  were  not  mutually  exclusive. 
For  the  matheimatical  expecutions  it  b  not  so. 

*Thb  oarumiph  b  taken  from  Morgan  Crofton's  article  on 
"  Probability.'*  in  the  9th  edition  of  the  &tcy.  BriL 

*  Cf.  Manhall,  PrincipUs  of  Economics,  Mathematical  Appendix, 
noteiz. 

*0r  should  we  rather  ny.  not  exceeding  the  Mmit  at  which 
f(a-^tf)  becomes  o  ?  (The  value  of  f(o)  may  be  regarded  as 
—00.)  Neither  of  the  proposed  Umiutions.  materially  affects 
the  validity  of  the  theorem. 

'  Loc.  eit.  par.  35. 


ICEOMETRICAL  APPLICATIONS 

to  expose  the  whole  to  the  same  danger.  Suppose  a  merchant, 
having  a  fortune,  has  besides  a  sum  «  which  he  must  receive  if  a 
ship  arrives  in  safety.  Then,  if  the  chance  of  the  slup  arriving 
-^  and  ^-I--^  his  prospective  advantage  b  pf^i +•)+«►  (i). 
Now  instead  of  eaqxwmg  the  lump  sum  «  to  a  sugle  tSk,  lee 
him  subdivide  «  into  n  equ^l  rwnrtUn  *...'■.  v  <'-^  *>>  an  inde- 
pendent equal  risk  (9)  of  b^'ing  loat.  Ai  k  :ls  pmiu^  birer*  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  net rly  a  cvoAjniy  th^t  He  will  rcJbe  p«  out 
of  the  total  «  exposed  to  mL.  Therefore  his  cj^nditiofv  (in  resfsect 
of  the  wrt  of  advantage  wh  Lch  is  y  ndrr  ccnMdrratk>n  >  vnii  be  approxi- 
mately ^(l+A().  Then  yfa  have  to  compart  ^  (r4-^),  say  yt, 
with  W'd+sJ+Sf  (1).  ssv  vi.  Oy  iratonirtj;:  anakccms  to  that 
whkh  has  been  above  eiTipbyed— obwrvinfi  that  ip-f^  ^'(l)  in 
negative  for  all  possible  vn'ur?  ofji— we  conclutk  ihat  ii<yi. 

73.  Tke  Petersburt  Pro?um^—^The  d<x:Tfi™r  of  "  wQr,\l  fortune  *• 
was  first  formulated  by  Uar.if  I  ik-rriciulti  *  with  reference  to  their 
cel^rated  "Petersburg  Problem;*  which  U  iKus  mt^ud  by  Tod- 
hunter*:  "A  throws  a  cobi  in  ih^  zln  U  brad  appQ^VM  ^t  the  fine 
throw  he  b  to  receive  a  ihillinig  Uf^m  ri.  »l  ►■  '■<  H--  rio»  appear 
until  the  second  throw  he  b  to  receivt  «».,  u  hv«<  «io«dk  not  appear 
until  the  third  throw  he  b  to  receive  4s.,  and  so  on.  required  the 
expectation-  of  A?'  So  many  lessons  are  presented  by  thb  probleni 
that  there  has  been  room  for  dbputing  what  b  Ike  lesson.  Lafrface 
and  other  high  authorities  follow  Daniel  BemouilL  Potssoo  finds 
the  explanation  in  the  fact  that  B  couJd  not  be  expected  to  pay 
up  so  large  a  sum.    Whitworth.  who  r^ards  the  disadvantage 


I  gambling  as 


mainly  in  the  danger  of  becoming  "  cleaned 


*  finos  thb  morsTin  the' Peter^fg'problem.    All  have  not 


noticed  what  some  regard  as  the  principal  lesson  to  be  obtained 
from  the  paradox:  via.  that  a  transaction  which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  one  01  a  serie»— at  least  a  "  cross'series  "  **— b  not  subject  to 
the  general  rule  for  expectations  of  advantage  whether  material 
ormoraL^ 

Section  IW.— Geometrical  Applications. 

74.  Under  thb  head  occur  some  interesting  illustrations  of 
principles  employed  in  the  preceding  sections;  in  particular  of 
a  priori  probabiUties  and  of  the  relation  between  probability  and 
expectation. 

75.  lUustraHons  of  a  priori  Probahititia, — ^The  assumption  which 
has  been  made  umlcr  preceding  heads  that  the  probability  of 
certain  alternatives  b  approximately  equal  appeare  to  rest  on  evi- 
dence of  much  the  same  character  as  the  assumption  which  b  made 
under  thb  head  that  one  point  in  a  line,  pbne  or  volume  b  as  likely 
to  occur  as  another,  under  certain  circumstances.  Thus  consider 
the  proposition:  if  a  given  area  S  b  included  within  a  given  area  A, 
the  chance  of  a  point  P,  taken  at  random  on  A,  falling  on  S  b  S/A. 
In  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  such  a  sixe  can  bt  assigned  to 
the  apaces,  and  taking  at  random  "  can  be  so  defined  that  the 
proposition  b  more  or  less  directly  based  on  experience.  The 
tact  that  the  points  of  incidence  are  equally  distributed  in  space 
b  observed,  or  connected  by  inference  with  observation,  in  many 
cases,  e.g.  raindrops  and  molecules.  There  b  a  solid  substratum 
of  evidence  for  the  premiss  employed  in  the  solution  of  problena 
like  the  folkiwing:  On  a  chess-board,  on  which  the  side  of  every 
square  ft  d,  there  b  thrown  a  coin  of  dbmeter  b{b<a)  so  as  to  be 
ennrel^  on  ilie  board,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  no  bonSer. 
What  i»  thf  probability  that  the  coin  b  entirely  on  one  square? ■■ 
T\v  ^riw  an  which  the  coin  can  fall  b  (ia—b)K  The  portion 
of  .  .  ibh  b  favourable  to  the  event  b  64  (a— A)'.  There- 
foi  ed  probabUity  b  (a-AW(a-  ^6)«. 

Ltnes. — ^Speculative  difficulties  recur  when  we  have 
to  'ki'in,.-  n  siiaight  line  taken  at  random  in  a  plane;  for  instance, 
in  thu!  bUo«%ng  problem  proposed  by  Buffon.^* 

A  \l:iGt  is  ruled  with  equidbtant  parallel  lines;  a  rod.  sborttr 
tkin  tht-  di^icince  between  each  pair,  being  thrown  at  random  on 
thi  \l  ^  r.  tj  Eind  the  chance  of  its  falling  on  one  of  the  lines.  The 
pr:lltm  i^  ii'Lially  solved  as  follows: — 

Li?i  r  i-r-  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  rod  from  the  nearest 
lifl...  ii  (h.-  in>  ^ination  of  the  rod  to  a  perpendicular  to  the  parallela, 
aa  til n  c'^mmgn  distance  of  the  parallels,  zc  the  length  of  rod:  then, 
as  aU  v^taei  L>f  X  and  $  between  their  extreme  limits  are  equally 
pmbAble^  tbe  whole  number  of  cases  will  be  represented  by 


ft 


••/• 


*  See  above,  par.  25  (James  Bernoulli's  theorem). 

'  Specimen  tkeoriae  novae  de  menswa  sortis  (16),  translated 
(into  Orman)  with  notes  by  Pringsheim  (1906). 

•  Op.  cit.  art.  Ate* 

•Choice  and  Chance,  pp.  2it,  232.  The  danger  of  a  party  to 
a  game  of  chance  being  ''  ruined  "  (by  k>sing  more  than  hb  whole 
fortune),  which  forms  a  separate  chapter  in  some  treatises,  b  reodily 
deducible  from  the  theory  of  devbtions  from  an  average  which 
will  be  stated  in  pt.  ii. 

>•  Above,  par.  5.  "  Above,  par.  30» 

»  Whitworth,  Exercises,  No.  500. 

**  Cf .  Morgan  Crofton.  loc.  cit. 
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Now  if  the  rod  crones  one  of  the  lines  we  roust  have  e>xfc<M  $; 
•o  that  the  favourable  cases  will  be  measured  by 


S>f:' 


dx^U, 


Thus  the  probability  required  is  p»a€/w± 

It  may  be  asked^why  should  we  Uk6  the  centre  oi  the  rod  as 
the  ppint  where  disunce  from  the  nearest  Une  hat  all  its  values 
equally  probable?  Why  not  one  extremity  of  the  tine,  or  some 
other  point  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  projection?  Fortunatdy 
it  makes  no  difference  in  the  result  to  what  point  in  the  rod  we  assign 
this  pre-eminence. 

77.  The  Intimacy  of  the  assumptiott  obtains  tome  verification 
from  the  success  of  a  test  suggested  by  Laplace.  If  a  rod  is  actually 
thrown,  as  supposed  in  the  problem,  a  great  number  of  times,  and 
the  frequency  with  which  it  falls  on  one  of  the  parallels  Is  observed, 
that  proportMMiate  number  thus  found,  say  i,  furnishes  a  value 
for  the  constant  tr.  For  jr  ought  to  equal  Tcfpa,  The  experiment 
has  been  made  by  Professor  Wolf  of  Frankfort.  Having  thrown 
a  needle  of  length  ^6  mm.  on  a  plane  ruled  with  paralkT  lines  at 
a  dutance  from  each  other  of  45  mm.  5000  times,  be  observed  that 
the  needle  craased  a  parallel  a%xa  times.  Whence  the  value  of  r 
is  deduced  3*1596,  with  a  probable  emu*  ^^  •05. 

78.  More  hMtation  may  be  fdt  when  we  have  to  define  a  random 
chord  of  a  circle,*  for  instance,  with  reference  to  the  question,  what 
b  the  probalnlity  that  a  chord  uken  at  random  will  be  greater 
than  the  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle?  For  some  ourposes 
it  would  no  doubt  be  proper  to  assume  that  the  chord  is  con- 
structed by  taking  any  point  on  the  circumference  and  joining 
it  to  another  point  on  the  circumference,  the  points  from  which 
one  is  uken  at  random  being  distributed  at  equal  intervals  around 
t^e  circumference.  On  this  undereUnding  the  probability  in 
question  wouM  be  }.  But  in  other  connexions,  for  insunce,  if 
the  chord  is  obtained  by  the  intersection  with  the  circle  of  a  rod 
thrown  in  random  fashion,  it  seems  preferable  to  consider  the  chord 
as  a  case  of  a  straij^ht  line  failing  at  random  on  a  plane.  Morj^n 
Crofton*  himself  gives  the  following  definition  01  such  a  line: 
If  an  infinite  number  of  straight  lines  be  drawn  at  random  in  a 
plane,  there  will  be  as  many  parallel  to  any  given  direction  as  to 
any  other,  all  directions  being  equally  probable;  also  those  having 
any  given  direction  wOl  be  disposed  with  equal  frequency  all  over 
the  plane.  Hence,  if  a  line  be  determined  by  the  co-ordinates  p,  w, 
the  perpendicular  on  it  from  a  fixed  origin  O,  and  the  inclination 
of  that  perpendicular  to  a  fixed  axis,  then,  if  ^,  m  be  made  to  varv 
by  eqnd  infinitesimal  increments,  the  series  of  lines  so  given  will 
leprescnt  the  entire  series  of  random  straight  lin^s^    Thus  the 


number  of  Unes  for  which  p  falls  between  p  and  p+dp,  and 
betweeu  t»  and  c*4-dw,  will  be  measured  by  dpdu,  and  the  integral 
ffdpd^  between  any  limits,  measures  the  number  of  Unes  within 
those  Hmlts. 

79.  Authoritative  ahd  useful  as  this  definition  is,  it  is  not  en- 
tirely free  from  diflkulty.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  If  we  write 
the  equation  of  the  landom  line 

X  cos  a-J-y  sin  a— ^»o. 

*  ought  to  take  •  and  p  as  those  variables,  of  whkh  the  eoui- 

Escent  values  are  equally  probable — the  equiprobable  variables, 
as  we  may  say.    But  might  we  not  also  write  the  equation  in  either 
of  the  following  forms 
(1)  ar/a-l-y/J-i-o. 

(a)  ««+43f-i-o, 

and  take  a  and  h  in  either  system  as  the  equiprobable  variables? 
To  be  sure,  if  the  equal  distribution  of  probabilities  is  extended 
to  infinity  we  shall  be  landed  in  the  absurdity  that  of  the  random 
lines  passiiffi  through  any  point  on  the  axis  of  y  a  proportion  differ- 
ing infinitesimally  from  unity — ioo%--are  either  (i)  parallel  or 
(3)  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  x.  But  the  admission  of  infinite 
values  iriU  render  oiiy  scheme  foi'  the  equal  distribution  of  proba- 
bilities absurd.  If  Professor  Crofton's  constant  p,  for  example, 
becomes  Infinite,  fhe  origin  being  thus  placed  at  an  infinite  disUnce. 
all  the  random  chords  interiecting  a  finite  circle  would  be  parallel! 

8ol  However  this  may  be,  Professor  Crofton's  conception  has 
the  distinction  of  leading  to  a  series  of  interesting  propositkms, 
of  whkh  specimens  are  here  subjoined.^  The  number  of  random 
lines  whkh  meet  any  closed  convex  contour  of  length  L  is  measured 
by  L.  For.  taking  O  inside  The  contour,  and  integrating  first  for 
^,  from  O  to  -^,  the  perpendkular  on  the  taogent  to  the  contour, 
we  have/pJc»;  taking  this  through  four  right  angles  for  cr,  we  have 


>As    recorded    by    Czuber.    (komttrisckt   WahrsckeinUckieiUn, 

p.  OOl 

«Cf.  Bcrtrand,  CakiJ  des  prebaUliiis,  op.  4  seq.  The  matter  has 
been  much  discussed  in  the  Edneaiicnal  Timu.  See  Matkemaiical 
QmidoHM  .  .  .  from  tJu  BdmcaHanal  Timts  [a  reprint],  xxul  1 7-^0. 
cootainiiv  references  to  earlier  discussions,  e.g.  x.  J3  (by  WooUiouse). 

<Tbe  whole  of  p.  767  of  Moigan  Crofton's  artkle  is  often 
icfctred  tob  and  parts  of  ppi  786, 788  are  tranrferred  here. 


by  Legendre's  theorem  on  rectification,  N  being  the  meature  of 
the  number  of  lines. 


N' 


■il"**- 


L.» 


Thus,  if  a  random  hne  meet  a  given  contour,  of  length  L,  the 
chance  of  its  meeting  another  convex  cont6ur,  of  length  /.  internal 
to  the  former  is  ^"//L.  If  the  given  contour  be  not  convex* 
or  not  dosed.  N  will  evidently  be  the  length  of  an  endless  string* 
drawn  tight  around  the  contour. 

81.  If  a  random  line  meet  a  closed  convex  contour  of  length  L» 
the  chance  of   it   meeting 


contour,  ex* 
ternal  to  the  former,  is  ^» 
(X— Y)/L,  where  X  is  the 
length  of  an  endless  band 
enveloping  both  contours, 
and  crossing  between  them, 
and  Y  that  of  a  band  also 
enveloping  both,  but  not 
crosring.  This  may  be 
shown  l)y  means  of  Legen- 
dre's integral  above;  or  as  r,/.  . 
foHows:—  "°»  '• 

Call,  for  shortness,  N(A)  the  number  of  lines  meeting  an  area 
A;  N(A.  AO  the  number  whkh  meet  both  A  and  A';  then  (fig.  i) 

N(SROQPH)  +N(S'Q'OR'PH')  -  N(SROgPH  -l-S'Q'ORTTf') 
•hN(SROQPH.  S'ffOR'PH'). 
since  in  the  firrt  member  each  line  meeting  both  areas  n  counted 
twke.  But  the  number  of  lines  meeting  the  non-convex  figure 
consisting  of  OQPHSR  and  OQ'S'H'PR' is  equal  to  the  band  Y. 
and  the  number  meeting  both  these  areas  is  klentical  with  that  of 
those  meeting  the  given  areas  O.  Q';  hence  X-Y+N(Q.  OT), 
Thus  the  number  meeting  both  the  given  areas  is  measured  by 
X— Y.    Hence  the  theorem  follows. 

83.  Two  random  chords  cross  a  given  convex  boundary,  of  length 
L,  and  area  Q;  to  find  the  chance  that  their  intersectmn  (alia 
inside  the  boundary. 

Consider  the  first  chord  in  any  position;  let  C  be  itf  length: 
considering  it  as  a  closed  area,  the  chance  of  the  second  chord 
meetinff  it  is  aC/L;  and  the  whole  chance  of  its  coordinates  falling 
in  dp.  Out  and  of  the  second  chord  meeting  it  in  that  position  is 

But  the  whole  chance  is  the  sum  of  these  chances  for  all  its  positions; 
.  prob.  '2lr*JJCdpd*0. 
Now,  for  a  given  value  of  m,  the  value  ol  fCdp  Is  evidently  the 
area  O;  then,  taking  «•  from  r  to  o,  we  have 

required  probability  >  avQL~*. 
The  mean  value  of  a  chord  drawn  at  random'acitMS  the  boundary 


ffCdpd^ 
'Jjdpd^' 


Sr.  A  straight  band  of  breadth  c  being'traced  on  a  floor,  and  a 
circle  of  rsdius  r  thrown  on  it  at  random;  to  find  the  mean  area  of 
the  band  whkh  is  covered  by  the  circle.  (The  cases  are  omitted 
where  the  circle  falls  outside  the  band.)* 

If  S  be  the  space  covered,  the  chance  of  a  random  point  on  the 
circle  falling  on  the  band  is  p»M(S)/vr*,  this  is  the  same  as 


*  This  result  also  follows  by  considering  that,  if  an  infinite  plane 
be  covered  by  an  infinity  of  lines  drawn  at  random,  it  is  evident 
that  the  number  of  these  whkh  meet  a  given  finite  straight  line 
is  proportional  to  its  length,  and  is  the  same  whatever  be  its  position. 
Hence,  if  we  ukc  /  the  lenKth  of  the  line  as  the  measure  of  this 
number,  the  number  of  random  lines  whkh  cut  any  element  ds  of 
the  contour  is  measured  by  ds,  and  the  number  whkh  meet  the  con- 
tour is  therefore  measured  bv  iU  half  the  length  of  the  boundary. 
If  we  take  2/  as  the  measure  for  the  line,  the  measure  for  the  contour 
will  be  L,  as  above.  Of  courre  we  have  to  remember  that  each 
line  must  ipeet  the  contour  twke.  It  wouM  be  possible  to  rectify 
any  closed  curve  by  means  of  this  principle.  Suppose  it  trared 
on  the  surface  of  a  circular  disk,  of  circumference  L,  and  the  disk 
thrown  a  great  number  of  times  on  a  system  of  parallel  lines,  whose 
distance  asunder  equals  the  diameter,  if  we  count  the  number 
of  cases  in  whkh  tbe  closed  curve  meets  one  of  the  parallels,  the 
ratk>  of  this  number  to  the  whole  number  of  trials  will  be  ultimately 
the  ratk>  of  the  circumfeience  of  the  curve  to  that  of  the  circle. 
[Morgan  Crofton's  note.]  ,     . ,  ..... 

•Or  the  floor  may  be  supposed  painted  with  parallel  bands,  at 
a  distance  asunder  equal  to  the  diameter;  so  that  the  circle  must 
fan  on  one. 
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if  tbe  dide  were  fixed,  and  the  band  thrown  on  at  at  random. 
Now  let  A  (fig.  3)  be  a  position  of  the  random  point;  the 
favourable  cases  are  when  HK,  the  bisector  of  the  hand,  meets  a  circle, 
centre  A,  radius  ie;  and  the  whole  number  are  when  HK  meeu 
•  circle,  centre  O,  radius  r+ic;  benoe  the  probability  is 

This  is  constant  for  all  positions  of 
A;  hence,  equating  these  two  values  of 
p,  the  mean  value  required  is  M(S) 
-c(2f +«)-»»/•. 

The  mean  value  of  the  portion  of 
the  drcumferemo  which  falls  on  the  band 
is  the  same  fraction  cl{2r-{-c)  of  the 
whole  circumference. 

If  onjf  conex  area  whose  surface  is 
0  and  circumference  L  be  thrown  on 
the  band,  instead  of  a  circle,  the  mean 
area  covered  is 

M(S)-»c(L+«)-Hl 
Fw  as  before,  fixins  the  random  point  at  A,  the  chance  of  a 
random  point  in  O  faUing  on  the  band  is  p^Tw.kclU,  where  U 
is  the  perimeter  of  a  parmd  cjive  to  L,  at  a  normal  distance  ic 
from  it.    Now 

L'-L+2r.K. 
.M(S)^  TC 
••     O       L+rc 

84.  Buffbn's  problem  may  be  easily  deduced  in  a  similar  manner. 

^-^  Thus,  if  3f -length  of  line,  o-disUnce  between 

the  parallels,  and  we  conceive  a  drde  (fig.  i)  of 

diameter  a  with  its  centre  at  the  middle  O  of  the 

I  line,*  rigidly  attached  to  the  latter,  and  thrown 

with  it  on  the  parallels,  this  circle  must  meet  one 

of  the  parallels;  if  it  be  thrown  an  infinite  number 

of  times  we  shall  thus  have  an  infinite  number  of 

Fig.  X.        chords  crossing  it  at  random.     Their  number  is 

*  measured  by  2r.\a,  and  the  number  which  meet 

ar  is  measured  by  4r.    Hence  the  chance  that  the  line  2r  meets  one 

of  the  parallels  is  p^^r/wa. 

8^.  To  investigate  the  probability  that  the  inclination  of  the  line 
.joimng  any  two  pointb  in  a  given  convex  arra  Q  «hall  lie  within 
glvL-n  liiniis.  Wt  ^ivt  hire  a  method  of 
redijcins  tltlft  qutittun  xo  calculation,  for 
the  i4kL'  of  an  {ntt|;raJ  to  which  it 
leadf,  stnd  whkfa  is  not  easy  to  deduce 

Fifit  let  one  of  the  points  A  (fig,  4) 
be  Eied;  drav  thrabgh  11  3  chord  PQ"C, 
at  fin  incliTvation  tf'to  Homc  fixed  line;  put 
AP-r,    AQ-r';    then    ihe    number    of 
cast!  for  which  the  dir^tlon  of  the  line 
joining  A  and  6  ite^  becwt'cn  $  and  9+d9 
ifrmcasurifd  by  iff*+r^)d'*. 
Now  let  A  ran^  over  the  tpa.ce  between  PQ  a'nd  a  parallel  chord 
distant  d^  from  it,  the  number  of  c&xs  for  which  A  lies  in  this 
•pace  ana  the  direction  of  AB  rrom  ^  to  tf+t^  ii  (first  Consider- 
ing A  to  lie  in  the  element  drdp) 


Fig.  4. 


^pdBJ^(f*+r'^''K*dpd$. 


Let  ^  be  the  perpendicular  on  C  from  a  given  origin  O,  abd 
let  «  be  the  inclination  of  p  (we  may  put  ^  for  d$),  C  will  be  a 
given  function  of  p,  w;  and,  intwrating  first  for  ««  constant*  the 
iHiole  number  of  cases  for  which  m  Jails  between  given  limitaA/,  •/'  is 


jj[:'  d^jCHp; 


the  integral  fOdp  being  taken  for  all  podtions  of  C  between  two 
tangents  to  the  boundary  parallel  to  PQ.  The  question  is  thus 
reduced  to  the  evaluation  of  this  double  integral,  which,  of  course, 
is  generally  difficult  enough;  we  may,  however,  deduce  from  it  a 
remarkable  result;  for,  if  the  integral  \ffOdpdta  be  extended  to 
an  possible  positions  of  C,  it  gives  the  whole  number  of  pairs  of 
positions  of  the  points  A,  B  which  lie  inside  the  area;  but  this 
number  is  tf;  hence 

the  integration  extending  to  all  possible  podtions  of  the  chord  C, — 
its  length  being  a  given  function  of  iu  co-ordinates  p, ««.' 


'  The  line  migfat  be  anywhere  within  the  circle  without  altering 
the  question. 

*This  tntopal  was  given  by  Morgan  Crofton  in  the  CompUs 
rendus  (1869).  p.  1469.  An  analytkal  proof  was  given  by  Serret, 
Atmaies  scuMt.  de  FieoU  normaU  (1869),  p.  177. 


CoK.  Hence  if  L,  0  be  tbe  perimeter  and  area  of  any  dos^ 
convex  contour,   the  mean  value  of   the 
cube  of  a  chord  drawn  across  it  at  random 


"gr 


FIG.  s* 


Fig.  6. 


Let  there  be  any  two  convex  boun- 
daries (fig.  5)  80  related  that  a  tangent  at 
any  point  V  to  the  inner  cuts  off  a  constant 
segment  S  from  the  outer  {e.g.  two  concentric 
similar  ellipses) :  let  the  annular  area  between 
them  be  called  A;  from  a  point  X  taken  at 
random  on  this  annulus  diaw  tangents  XA, 
XB  to  the  inner.  The  mean  wuue  of  the 
arc  AB,  M(AB)-LS/A,  L  being  the  whole 
length  of  the  inner  curve  ABV. 

The  following  lemma  will  first  be  |»oved : — 

If  there  be  any  convex  arc  AB  (fig.  6).  and  if  Ni  be  (the  i 
of)  the  number  of  random  lines  which  meet 
it  once,  N*  tbe  number  which  meet  it 
twice, 

3arcAB-Ni+2N». 

Fw  draw  the  chord  AB;  the  number  of 
lines  meeting  the  convex  figure  so  formed  b  Ni+Na*arc+chord 
(the  perimeter) ;  but  Ni"  number  of  lines  meeting  tbe  chord  •■ 
3  chord; 

.'.  a  arc  +  Ni  -  aNi  +  2Na.    .*.  2  arc  -  Ni+3N». 

Now  fix  the  point  X,  in  fig.  5,  and  draw  XA,  XB.    If  a  i 
line  cross  the  boundary  L.  and  Pi  be  the 
probability  that  it  meets  the  arc  AB  once, 
Pt  that  it  does  so  twice, 

2AB/L-Pi+a#i; 
and   if  the  point   X   range  all  over  the 
annulus,  and  pi,  pt  are  the  same  probabilities 
for  all  positions  of  X, 

aM(AB)/L-Pi+a^ 

Let  now  IK  (fig.  7^  be  any  podtlon  of 
the  landom  line;  drawing  tangents  at  I,  K,  FIG.  7. 

it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  will  cut  the  arc  AB  twice  when  X  is  in  tbe 
space  marked  a,  and  once  when  X  is  in  either  space  marked  fi: 
hence,  for  this  position  of  the  line.  Pi+2pi-ia(a+^)/A-iaS/A, 
which  b  constant;  hence  M(AB)A'-S/A. 

Hence  the  mean  value  of  the  arc  is  the  same  fraction  of  the  oeri- 
meter  that  the  constant  area  S  is  of  the  annulus. 

If  L  be  not  related  as  above  to  the  outer  boundary,  M(AB)/L- 
M(S)/A,  M(S)  being  the  mean  area  of  the  segment  cut  off  by  a 
tanaent  at  a  random  point  on  the  perimeter  L. 

Tne  above  result  may  be  expressed  as  an  integral.  If  «  be  the 
arc  AB  included  by  tangents  from  any  point  (x,  y)  on  the  annulus, 

ffsdxdylS. 

It  has  been  shown  (Phil.  Trans^  1868,  p.  19 1)  that,  if  «  be  the 
angle  between  the  ungenu  XA,  XB, 

jf/'ftWy-r(A-2S). 

The  mean  value  of  the  tangent  XA  or  XB  may  be  shown  to  be 
M(XA)»SP/3A,  where  P""Derimeter  of  locus  of  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  segment  S. 

87.  When  we  go  on  to  species  of  three  dimensions  further  qxcu- 
lative  difficulties  occur.  How  is  a  random  line  through  a  given 
point  to  be  defined  ?  Since  it  is  usual  to  define  a  vector  by  two 
angles  (viz.  ^  the  angle  made  with  the  axis  X  by  a  vector  r  in  the 
plane  XY,  and  $  (or  fr— 9)  the  angle  made  by  the  vector  #  with  r 
in  the  plane  containing  both  p  and  r  and  the  axis  Z)  it  seeroa  natunl 
to  treat  the  angles  ^  and  $  as  the  equiprobable  variables.  In  other 
words,  if  we  take  at  random  any  meridian  on  the  cdestial  gfebc 
and  combine  it  with  any  right  aapension  the  vector  joining  tbe  centre 
to  the  point  thus  assigned  is  a  random  line.*  It  is  j'p^mh^  that 
for  some  purposes  this  conception  may  be  appropriate.  For  many 
purposes  surely  it  is  proper  to  assume  a  more  symmetrical  distribo- 
tion  of  the  terminal  points  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  a  distributioo 
such  that  each  element  of  the  surface  shall  contain  an  approxi- 
mateljr  eoual  number  oif  points.  Such  an  assumption  is  ueuaOy 
made  in  the  kinetic  theory  of  molecuks  with  respect  tothedirrctJofi 
of  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  two  colliding  spheres  in  a  "  mole- 
cular chaos."«  It  is  safe  to  say  with  Czuber.  ''^No  discussioa  can 
remove  indeterminateness."  Liet  us  hope  with  him  that  "  though 
this  branch  of  probability  can  for  the  present  claim  only  a  thcoreuc 
interest,  in  the  future  it  will  perhaps  also  lead  topractkal  results."* 

88.  Illustrations  of  prohabiltly  and  expectation.— The  close  ivlatkm 
between  probability  and  expectation  is  well  illustrated  by  ceo- 
metrical  examples.  As  above  stated,  when  a  given  space  S  b 
included  within  a  given  space  A.  if  ^  is  the  probability  that  •  poiot 


*  Cf.  Bertrand.  op.  cit.  (  135. 

*See  e.t.'  Watson.  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gomv.  p.  A;  Tait,  7>«m^ 
Roy.  Soc.,  Edin.  (1888),  xxxiii.  68. 

•  WakrschnnlickJmlsihtorit,  p.  64. 
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P,  taken  at  random  on  A.  falling  on  S.  ^'S/A. 
-  -  ■  •     •  I  value 


-  .       .         W  now  the 
space  S  be  variable,  and  M(S)  be  its  mean 
p-M(S)/A. 

For.  if  we  suppose  S  to  have  n  equally  probable  values  Si.  Si. 
Ss  •  .  ..  the  chance  of  any  one  Si  being  taken,  and  of  P  falling 
on  Si,  is 

now  the  whole  probability  p^pi+pi+P»-^  .  .  ,  which  leads 
at  once  to  the  above  expression.  The  chance  of  two  points  falling 
on  S  is.  in  the  same  way. 

A-M(S»)/A«. 
and  soon. 

la  such  a  case,  if  theprobability  be  known,  the  mean  value 
followsr  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  we  might  find  the  mean  value  of  the 
■th  power  of  the  distance  XY  between  two  points  taken  at  random 
m  a  line  of  length  /,  by  considering  the  chance  that,  if  n  more 
points  are  sq  taken,  they  shall  all  Tall  between  X  and  Y.    This 

M(XY)-/^-2(»+i)-'(»+2)-»: 
for  the  chance  that  X  shall  be  one  of  the  extreme  points,  out  of 
the  whole  (11+2),  is  2(»i+2)~»;  and,  if  it  is,  the  chance  that  the 
other  extreme  point  is  Y  is  (n  +  l)~**    Therefore 
M(XY)- ='2/-(ii  +  l)->(n+2)-«. 
A  line  /  is  divided  into  n  segments  by  n— i  points  taken  at  ran- 
dom: to  find  the  mean  value  of  the  product  of  the  m  segments. 
Let  a.  6.  c,  ...  be  the  segments  in  one  particular  case.     If  n 
new  points  are  taken  at  random  in  the  line,  the  chance  that  one 
faUs  on  each  segmeiit  is 

i.a.3  .  .  .  nabc  .  .  .  /^; 
hence  the  chance  that  this  occurs,  however  the  lin^e  is  divided,  is 

nr^Miabc  .  .  .). 
Now  the  whole  number  of  different  orders  in  which  the  whole 
an  — I  points  may  occur  is  (an  — i)';  out. of  these  the  number  in 
which  one  of  the  first  series  falls  between  every  two  of  the  second 
is  easily  found  by  the  theory  of  permutations  to  be  iil(fi— l)I. 
Hence  the  required  mean  value  of  the  product  is 


"(•»«■•  •)-^^.''- 


89.  Additional  examples  of  the  rebtion  between  probability 
and  expectation  appear  in  the  following  series  of  propositions: 
(i)  If  M.  be  the  mean  value  of  an^  quantity  depending  on  the 
positions  of  two  points  {e.g.  their  distance)  which  are  taken,  one 
an  a  space  A,  the  other  fn  a  space  B  (external  to  A) ;  and  if  M'  be 
the  same  mean  when  both  points  are  Uken  indiscriminateljr  in  the 
whole  space  A+B;  M«,  Mt  the  same  mean  when  both  points  are 
taken  in  A  and  both  in  B  respectively;  then 

(A+B)«M'-2ABM+A«M.+B«Mk. 

If  the  space  A-B.  4M'-aM+M«+M»:  if,  also,  M*-M». 
thenaM'-M+M«. 

(2)  The  mean  distance  of  a  point  P  within  a  given  area  from  a 
fixed  straight  line  (which  does  not  meet  the  area)  is  evidently  the 
distance  <M  the  centre  of  gravity  G  of  the  area  from  the  line.  Thus, 
if  A,  B  are  two  fixed  points  on  a  line  outside  the  area,  the  mean 
x'alue  of  the  area  of  tne  triangle  APB-the  triangle  AGB.  From 
this  it  will  follow  that,  if  X,  Y;  Z  are  three  points  taken  at  random 
in  three  given  spaces  on  a  plane  (such  that  they  cannot  all  be  cut 
by  any  straight  line),  the  mean  value  of  the  area  of  the  triangle 
XYZ  IS  the  triangle  GG'G',  determined  by  the  three  centres  of 
gravityof  the  spaces. 

(t)  This  proposition  is  of  use  in  the  solution  of  the  following 
pTwIem^^ 

Two  points  X,  Y  are  taken  at  random  within  a  triangle.  What 
b  the  mean  area  M  of  the  triangle  XYC,  formed  by  joining  them 
mth  one  of  the  angles  of  the  triangle? 

Bisect  the  triangle  by  the  line  CD;  let  Mi  be  the  mean  value 
when  both  points  ull  in  the  triangle  ACD,  and  Mi  the  value  when 
one  falls  in  ACD  and  the  other  in  BCD;  then  aM-Mi+M>. 
But  Mi-iM;  and  Mt-GG'C,  where  G,  G'  are  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  ACD,  BCP;  hence  M>-SABC.  and  M  -  /fABC. 

(4)  iTrom  thb  mean  value  we  pass  to  probabilities.  The  chance 
that  a  new  point  Z  falls  on  the  triangle  XYC  is  /,  j  and  the  chance 
that  three  pmnts  X,  Y,  Z  taken  at  random  form,  with  a  .xrtex  C,  a 
re-eqtrant  quadrilateral,  is  |. 

90.  The  cak:ulation  of  geometrical  probability  and  expectation 
b-much  facilitated  by  the  folk>wing  general  principle:  It  M  be  a 
mean  value  depending  on  the  positions  of  n  points  falling  on  a 
mace  A;  and  if  thb  space  receive  a  small  increment  a, and  M'  be 
toe  same  mean  when  the  m  points  are  taken  on  A+«.  and  M  the 
same  mean  when  one  point  falls  on  «  and  the  remaining  n— i  on 
A:  then,  the  sum  of  afl  the  cases  being  M'(A+a)".  and  this  sum 
coDflbtins  of  the  cases  (i)  when  all  the  poinu  are  on  A,  (a)  when  one 
b  on  a  tEe  others  on  A  (as  we  may  neglect  all  where  two  or  more 
(an  00  a),  we  have 

M'(A+«)-  -  MA«+iiM,tt*-« ; 
.•.(M'-M)A-iiA(Mi-M). 


as  M'  nearly -M.  For  eicample,  suppose  two  points  X,  Y  are 
taken  in  a  line  of  length  /,  to  find  the  mean  value  M  of  (XY)*.  If 
/  receives  an  increment  H,  IcfM— 2(tf(Mi— M).  Now  Mi  bere» 
the  mean  nth  power  of  the  distance  of  a  single  point  taken  at 
random  in  /  from  one  extremity  of  /;  and  this  is  /"(n+i)  *  (as  b 
shown  by  finding  the  chance  ofn  other  points  falling  on  that  dis- 
tance) ;  hence 

MM-2<ffl/«(ii+i)-»-M}; 

WM+aM<tf-2(ii+i)-*/-<tf. 
or  /-«u/.M/*-a(ii+i)-'/-i/; 

.•.MP-a(ii+i)-'/r-+W-2/-«/(ii+i)(ii+2)+C; 

.N-2^/(ll+l)(ll+2), 

C  being  evidently  o. 

91.  The  corresponding  principle  for  probabilities  may  thus  be 
stated :  If  p  is  the  probability  ot  a  certain  condition  being  satisfied 
by  the  n  points  within  A  in  art.  90,  p'  the  same  probability  when 
they  fall  on  the  space  A+a,  and  p^  tne  same  when  one  point  falb 
on  a  and  the  rest  on  A,  then,  since  the  numbers  of  favourable  cases 
are  respectively  p'(A+«)",  ph*,  nPioA'^t  we  find 

ip''P)A''Ha{t^-p). 

Hence  \l  P^^P  then  Pi^^.  For  example,  if  we  have  to  find 
the  chance  of  three  points  within  a  circle  lorming  an  acute-angled 


Again,  in  finding  the  chance  that  four  points  within  a  triangle 
shall  form  a  convex  quadri-  ' 
lateral,  if  we  add  to  the  triangle 
a  small  band  between  the  base 
and  a  line  parallel  to  it,  the 
chance  b  clearly  unaltered. 
Therefore  we  may 'take  one  of 
the  points  at  random  on  the 
base  (fig.  8),  the  others  X, 
Y.  Z  within  the  triangle.  Now 
the  four  lines  from  tne  vertex 
B  to  the  four  points  are  as 
likely  to  occur  in  any  speci- 
fied order  as  any  other. 
Hence  it  b  an  even  chance 
that  X,  Y,  Z  fall  on  one  of  the  triangles  ABW,  CBW,  or  that 
two  fall  on  one  of  these  triangles  and  the  remaining  one  on  the 
other.    Hence  the  probability  of  a  re-entrant  quadrilateral  b 

iAi+iP». 
where  Pi » prob.    (VVXYZ  re-entrant),  X,  Y,  Z  in  one  triangle: 

^i>  do.,  X  in  one  triangle,  Y  in  the 

other,  Z  in  either. 

But  Px^i.  Now  t<i  find  h',  the  chance  ol  1  faiting  vithin  the 
triangle  WXY  is  the  mean  ana  uf  \VXY  divided  by  ABC  Now 
by  par.  89,  for  any  fiartkuUr  podtioD  of  W,  M  f W  X Y}  ■  WGG', 
where  G,  G'  are  the  ctutrw  of  griivity  of  AtJW,  CBW*  Jt  is  fa*¥ 
to  see  that  VVGG'  =  lABC^f,  pfjttinjs  ABC-r.  Now  if  Z 
falb  in  CBW,  the  chance  of  WXYZ  re-^ntr^ni  !■«  3M{1Y\V),  for  V 
b  as  likely  to  fall  in  \VX7.  m  Z  to  bll  in  WXY  \  also  if  Z  falb  in 
ABW  the  chance  of  WX^'^  tc^ntr^nl  i*  ^M(1XW^  Thu*  the 
whole  chance  b  ^  ^  -^ M II VW  +  IXW)  ^ \.  Hence  the  proba- 
bility of  a  re-entrant  «;y^vlnl4ttrdil  l^ 

U+il-J 

That  of  its  being  convex  is  }. 

92.  From  thb  probability  we  may  pass  to  the  mean  value  of 
the  area  XYZ,  if  M  be  thb  mean,  and  A  the  given  area, 
the  chance  of  a  fourth  point  falling  on 
the  triangle  b  M/A;  and  the  chance  of  a 
re-entrant  quadrilateral  is  four  times  this, 
or  4M/A.  Thb  chance  has  just  been  . 
shown  to  be  i ;  and  accordingly  M  >  ff  A.  \ 

93.  The  preceding  problem   b  a   par- 
ticular case  of  a  more  general  problem 
investigated  by  Sylvester.     For  another 
instance,    let    the    given    area    A    be    a 
circle;    within    such    three    points    are 
taken    at    random;    and   let   M   be  the  j. 
mean  value  of  the  triangle  thus  formed.  ric.  9. 
Adding  a  concentric  ring  a,  we  have  since  M':  M  as  the  areas 
of  the  circles,  M'-M(A-l-«)/A. 

AMa/A-3«(M»-M);    .-.M^IM,, 
where  M|  b  the  value  of  M  when  one  of  the  points  is  on  the  cir- 
cumference.    Take  O  fixed;  we  have  to  find  the  mean  value  of 
OXY  (fig.  9).    Taking  (p,  0)  {p\  9')  as  co-ordinates  of  X,  Y, 

Uv''[Ta^-^//pdpdB//p'dp'ii.  (OXY) 
V  M,  -'{iM)'^////W  sin  {e-B^pp'dpAp'dBdaF 
-(««o<)-^.|^lrV».  sin  (fi-O^dddt^, 
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putting  f  -  OH,  f  -  OK;  as  f  -  aa  •in  «,  r*  -  aa  sin  •*, 

Professor  Sylve»tcr  iias  remarked  that  this  double  integral,  by 
means  o(  the  theorem 

is  easily  shown  to  be  identical  with 

2|J  r*  sin1»  sin V  cos  rdeiW -  J J^'  sin^W* -  i^!J!J.'^'. 

From  this  mean  value  we  pass  to  the  probability  that  four  points 
within  a  circle  shall  form  a  re-entrant  figure,  viz. 

94.  The  function  of  expectation  in  this  class  of  problem  appears 
to  afford  an  additional  justification  of  the  position  here  assigned 
to  this  conception^  as  distinguished  from  an  average  in  the  more 
general  sense  which  is  proper  to  the  following  Part. 

Part  n.— Averages  and  Laws  op  Error 

95.  Averages. — An  average  may  be  defined  as  h  tjuantity 
derived  from  a  given  set  of  quantities  by  a  process  such  that, 
if  the  constituents  become  all  equal,  the  average  will  coincide 
with  the  constituents,  and  the  constituents  not  being  equal, 
the  average  is  greater  than  the  least  and  less  than  the  greatest 
of  the  constituents.  For  example,  if  Zi,X],  .  .  .x«are  the  con- 
stituents, the  following  expressions  form  averages  (called  respect- 
ively the  arithmetic;  geometric  and  harmooic  means) : — 

n 
(xiXx,X...XxOi 

The  conditions  of  an  average  are  likewise  satisfied  by  innumer- 
able other  symmetrical  functions,  for  example:— 
/x.«-t-x/-H...-fx,«\> 

The  conception  may  be  extended  from  symmetrical  to  uns3nn- 
metrical  functions  by  supposing  any  one  or  more  of  the  constitu- 
ents in  the  former  to  be  repeated  several  times.  Thus  if  in  the 
first  of  the  averages  above  instanced  (the  arithmetic  mean)  the 
constituent  Xr,  occurs  /  times,  the  expression  is  to  be  modified 
by  putting  Ix,  for  Xr  in  the  numerator,  and  in  the  denominator, 
for  M,  M-f-r-i.  The  definition  of  an  average  covers  a  still  wider 
field.  The  process  employed  need  not  be  a  function*  One  of 
the  most  important  averages  is  formed  by  arranging  the  con- 
stituents in  the  order  of  magnitude  and  taking  for  the  average 
a  value  which  has  as  many  constituents  above  it  as  below  it, 
the  median.  The  designation  is  also  extended  to  that  value 
about  which  the  greatest  number  of  the  constituents  cluster  most 
closely,  the  "  centre  of  greatest  density,"  or  (with  reference  to 
the  geometrical  representation  of  the  grouping  of  the  constitu- 
ents) the  greatest  ordinate,  or,  as  recurring  most  frequently, 
the  mode.*  But  to  comply  with  the  definition,  there  must  be 
added  the  condition  that  the  mode  does  not  occur  at  either 
extremity  of  the  range  between  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  the 
constituents.  There  should  be  also  in  general  added  a  definition 
of  the  process  by  which  the  mode  is  derived  from  the  given 
constituents.*     Perhaps  this  specification  may  be  dispensed 

*  See  introductory  remarks  and  note  to  par.  95. 

»  A  great  variety  of  (functional)  averages,  including  those  which 
are  best  known,  are  comprehended  in  the  following  general  form 
♦"*|Ml*(xi),  ♦(xi), . . .  ♦(x,)ll;  where  ^  is  an  arbitrary  function. 
♦"•  is  inverse  (such  that  ♦"*(^(x))«x},  M  is  any  (functional) 
mean.  When  M.  denotes  the  arithmetic  mean:  if  ^{x)m 
log  X  {4r^(x)mi^)  we  have  the  geometric  mean;  if  ♦(x)«i/x, 
we  have  the  harmonic  mean.  Of  this  whole  class  of  averages  it 
is  true  that  the  average  of  several  averages  is  equal  to  the  average 
of  all  their  constituents. 

'  This  convenient  term  was  introduced  by  Karl  Pearson. 

*  E.g.  some  specified  method  of  smoothing  the  given  statistics. 


with  when  the  number  of  the  constituents  is  indefinitely  large. 
For  then  it  may  be  presumed  that  any  method  of  determining 
the  mode  will  lead  to  the  same  result.  This  presumption  pre- 
supposes that  the  constituents  are  quantities  of  the  kind  which 
form  the  sort  of  "  series  "  which  is  proper  to  Probabilities.*  A 
similar  presupposition  is  to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  con- 
stituents of  the  other  averages,  so  far  as  they  are  objects  of 
probabilities. 

96.  The  LOW  of  Error. — Of  the  propositions  req>ecUng 
average  with  which  Probabib'ties  is  concerned  the  snasx  important 
are  those  which  deal  with  the  relation  of  the  average  to  its  con- 
stituents, and  are  commonly  called  "  laws  of  error."  Error  .is 
defined  in  popular  dictionaries  as  "  deviation  from  truth  "  ; 
and  since  truth  commonly  lies  in  a  mean,  while  measurements 
are  some  too  large  and  some  too  small,  the  term  in  scientific 
diction  is  extended  to  deviations  of  statistics  from  their  average, 
even  when  that  average — ^like  the  mean  of  human  or  barometric 
heights — does  not  stand  for  any  real  objective  thing.  A  "  law 
of  error"  is  a  relation  between  the  extent  of  a  deviation  and  the 
frequency  with  which  it  occurs:  for  instance,  the  proposition 
that  if  a  digit  is  taken  at  random  from  mathematical  tables,  the 
difference  between  that  figure  and  the  mean  of  the  whole  series 
(indefinitely  prolonged)  of  figures  so  obtained,  namely,  4-5,  will 
in  the  long  run  prove  to  be  equally  often  *o-s,*  1-5,*  a -5,*  3*5. 
*4-S.*  The  assignment  of  frequency  to  discrete  values— as  o, 
I,  3,  &c.,  in  the  preceding  example — is  often  replaced  by  a 
continuous  curve  with  a  corresponding  equation.  The  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  law  of  error  b  bestowed  on  a  function  which  is 
applicable  not  merely  to  one  sort  of  statistics — such  as  the  digits 
above  instanced— but  to  the  great  variety  of  miscellaneous 
groups,  generally  at  least,  if  not  universally.  What  form  is 
most  deserving  of  this  distinction  is  not  decided  by  uniform 
usage;  different  authorities  do  not  attach  the  same  weight  to 
the  different  grounds  on  which  the  claim  is  based,  namely  the 
extent  of  cases  to  which  the  law  may  be  applicable,  the  doseness 
of  the  application,  and  the  presumption  prior  to  specific  experi- 
ence in  favour  of  the  law.  The  term  "  the  law  of  error  "  is  here 
employed  to  denote  (i)  a  species  to  which  the  title  belongs  by 
universal  usage,  (2)  a  wider  class  in  favour  of  which  there  is  the 
same  sort  of  a  priori  presumption  as  that  which  is  held  to  justify 
the  more  familiar  species.  The  law  of  error  thus  understood 
forms  the  subject  of  the  first  section  bdow. 

97.  Laws  of  Frequency. — What  other  laws  of  error  may 
require  notice  are  included  in  the  wider  genus  "  laws  of  fre- 
quency," which  forms  the  subject  of  the  second  section.  Laws 
of  frequency,  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  domain  of  Probabilities, 
relate  much  to  the  same  sort  of  grouped  statistics  as  laws  d 
error,  but  do  not,  like  them,  connote  an  explicit  reference  to  an 
average.  Thus  the  sequence  of  random  digits  above  instanced 
as  affording  a  law  of  error,  considered  without  reference  to  the 
mean  value,  presents  the  law  of  frequency  that  one  di^t  occurs  as 
often  as  another  (in  the  long  run).  Every  law  of  error  is  a  law 
of  frequency;  but  the  converse  is  not  true.  For  example,  it  is  a 
law  of  frequency— discovered  by  Professor  Pareto' — that  the 
number  of  incomes  of  different  size  (above  a  certain  size)  b 
approximately  represented  by  the  equation  y-A/x*,  where  x 
denotes  the  size  of  an  income,  y  the  number  of  incomes  of  that 
size.  But  whether  this  generalization  can  be  construed  as  a  law 
of  error(  in  the  sense  here  defined)  depends  on  the  nice  inquiry 
whether  the  point  from  which  the  frequency  diminishes  as  the 
income  x  increases  can  be  regarded  as  a  "  mode,"  y  diminishing 
as  X  decreases  from  that  point. 

*See  above,  pt.  i.,  pars.  3  and  4.  Accordingly  the  expectti 
value  of  the  sum  of  n  (similar)  constituents  fxi-Hx^+- • -^-x.) 
may  be  regarded  as  an  average,  the  average  value  of  lUr  where 
Xr  is  any  one  of  the  constituents. 

*  Sec  as  to  the  fact  and  the  evidence  for  it,  Venn.  Logic  of  Chance. 
3rd  ed..  pp.  Ill,  114.  Cf.  Ency.  Brit.,  Sth  ed.,  art  "Probability.- 
p.  592;  Bcrtrand,  op.  cit.,  preface  §  ii. ;  above,  par.  59.. 

'  See  his  Coitrs  d^iconomte  politique,  ii.  306.  Cf.  dowley.  Evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Income  Tax  (1906,  No.  365,  Qoestioa 
1163  seq.);  Benini,  Metodotogica  statistua,  p.  324.  refetred  to  ia 
the  Joum.  Stat.  Soc.  (March,  1909). 
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Section  l.^Thg  Law  ef  Error. 
98,  (i)  Tie  Normal  Law  of  Error. ^The  simplest  and  best  recog- 
nized sutemcnt  of  the  law  of  error,  often  called  the  "  normal 
Lw,"  is  the  equation 

Virc 
more  conveniently  written  (i/Virc)  exp-(x-o)V«*,  where  * 
is  the  magnitude  of  an  observation  or  "  sutistic,"  z  is  the  pro- 
portional frequency  of  observations  measuring  x,  a  ts  the  arithmetic 
mean  of  the  ^up  (supposed  indefinitely'  multiplied)  of  similar 
cutistics:  c  IS  a  constant  sometimes  called  the  'modulus"' 
proper  to  the  group;  and  the  equation  signifies  that  if  any  large 
number  N  of  such  a  group  is  taken  at  random,  the  number  of 
observations  between  x  and  x+Ax  is  (approximrtv^lvl  iqu:^]  to 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  multiplied  b>  N^:l.  A 
graphical  represenution  of  the  corresponding  curve — somf-iimes 
calkd  the  "  probability<urve  " — is  here  given  {&g.  in),  fh..  ring 
the  general  shape  of  the  curve,  and  how  its  dimei  >  ■  .  ,  irith 
the  magnitude  of  the  modulus  c.  The  area  being  consiant  ^viz. 
unity),  the  curve  is  furled  up  when  e  is  small,  spread  out  when  c 
is  Urge.  There  b  added  a  table  of  integrals,  corresponding  to 
areas  subtended  by  the  curve;  in  a  form  suited  for  calculations 
of  probability,  the  variable,  r,  being  the  length  of  the  abscissa 
referred  to  (divided  by)  the  modulus.*  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
pcnnts  of  inflexion  in  the  figure  are  each  at  a  distance  from  the 
origin  of  i/Va  modulus,  a  dutance  equal  to  the  square  foot  of 
the  mean  square  of  error— often  called  the  "  standard  devbtion." 
Another  notable  value  of  the  abscissa  is  that  which  divides  the  area 
on  either  side  of  the  origin  into  two  equal  parts;  commonly  called 
the  "  probable  error."  The  value  of  t  which  corresponds  to  this 
point  ts  o  4769.  .  .  . 


O  ♦X 

Fig.  10. 
09.  An  a  priori  proof  of  this  law  was  given  by  Herschel*  as 
toUows:  "  The  probability  of  an  error  depends  solely  on  its  magni- 
Aggj^fS  tude  and  not  on  its  direction;"  positive  and  negative 
Jlj"  errors  are  equally  probable.  "  Suppose  a  ball  dropped 
^^  from  a  given  height  with  the  intention  that  it  should 

fall  on  a  given  mark,"  errors  in  all  directions  are  equally  probable, 
and  errors  in  perpendicular  directions  are  independent.  Accord- 
ingly the  requued  law,  "  which  must  neceaartly  be  general  and 
»pply  (Uikt  in  aU  cases,  since  the  causes  of  error  are  supposed  alike 
uKkmnen,"  *  is  for  one  dimension  of  the  form  ^(x*).  for  two  dimcn- 


'On  this  conception  sec  below,  par.  122. 

*  E.g.  in  the  article  on  "  Probability  "  in  the  9th  ed.  of  the  Encv. 
Brit.:  also  by  Airv  and  other  authorities.  Bravab,  in  his  article 
Sur  la  prohabUiti  des  erreurs.  ..."  Mimoires  pr^nt^s  par  divers 
savants  "  (1&46).  p.  257,  takes  as  the  "  modulus  or  parameter  "  the 
inwrse  square  of  our  c.  Doubtless  different  parameters  are  suited 
to  different  purposes  and  contexts;  c  when  we  consult  the  common 
tables,  and  in  connexion  with  the  operator,  as  below,  par.  160; 
*(  -Jc*)  when  we  investigate  the  formation  of  the  probability-curve 
out  of  independent  elements  (below,  par.  104);  A("i/c')  when  we 
arc  concerned  with  weights  or  precisions  (below,  par.  134).  If  one 
form  of  the  coefficient  must  be  uniformly  adhered  to,  i>robabIy, 
•(«c/V2),  for  which  Professor  Pearson  expresses  a  preference, 
arocars  the  best.    It  is  called  by  him  the  "  standard  deviation  " 

'Fuller  tables  are  to  be  found  in  many  accessible  treatises. 
Bcrpess's  tables  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Edin.  Roy.  Soc  for  1900  are 
earned  ta  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Thomdike.  in  his  Mental 
and  Social  Measurements,  gives,  amone  other  useful  tables,  one 
referred  to  the  standard  deviation  as  the  argument  New  tables 
of  the  probability  integral  are  given  by  W.  F.  Sheppard,  Biometrics, 
ii.  174  seq. 

*  Edinburth  Review  (1850).  xdi.  19. 

*  The  italics  arc  in  the  orifpnal.    The  passage  continues .  "  And 


sions  ♦(x«-|->^;  and  ♦  (x« -|- >^  ■  ♦  (xO  X ♦(>■) ;  a  functional 
equation  of  which  the  solution  is  the  function  above  written. 
A  reason  which  satisfied  Herschel  is  entitled  to  attention,  especially 
if  it  is  endorsed  by  Thomson  and  Tait.*  But  it  must  be  confeved 
that  the  claim  to  universality  is  not.  without  some  strain  of  inter- 
preution,*  to  be  reconciled  with  common  experience. 
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100.  There  is,  however,  one  class  of  phenomena  to  which  Herschel's 
reasoning  applies  without  reservation.  In  a  "  molecular  chaos,"  such 
as  the  received  kinetic  theory  of  gases  postulates,  if  a  molecule  be 

filaced  at  rest  at  a  given  point  and  the  distance  which  it  travels 
rom  that  point  in  a  given  time,  driNxn  hither  and  thither  by  collid- 
ing molecules,  is  regarded  as  an  "  error,"  it  may  be  presunied  that 
errors  in  all  directions  are  equally  probable  and  errors  in  perpen- 
dicular directions  arc  independent.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  similar 
presumption  with  respect  to  the  velocities  of  the  molecules  was 
emploved  by  Qerk  Maxwell,  in  his  first  approach  to  the  theory 
of  molecular  motion,  to  establish  the  law  of  error  in  that  region. 

loi.  The  La^lace-Quetetet  HypotUsis.—lh&t.  presumption  has, 
indeed,  not  received  general  assent ;  and  the  law  oi  error  appears  to 
be  better  rested  on  a  proof  which  was  originated  by  Laplace.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  the  normal  law  of  error  is  a  first  approximation 
to  the  frequency  with  which  different  values  are  apt  to  be  assumed 
by  a  variable  magnitude  dependent  on  a  great  number  of  inde- 
pendent variables,  each  of  which  assumes  difi^rent  values  in  random 
fashion  over  a  limited  range,  according  to  a  law  of  error,  not  in 
general  the  law,  nor  in  general  the  same  for  each  variable.  The 
normal  law  prevails  in  nature  because  it  often  happens — in  the 
worid  of  atoms,  in  organic  and  in  social  Hie — that  things  depend 
on  a  number  of  independent  agencies.  Laplace,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  applied  the  mathematical  principle  on  which  this  explana- 
tion depends  only  to  examples  (of  the  law  of  error)  artificially 
generated  by  the  process  of  taking  averages.  The  merit  of  account- 
ing for  the  prevalence  of  the  law  in  rerum  natura  belongs  rather 
to  Quetelet.  He,  however,  employed  too  simple  a  formula*  for 
the  action  of  the  causes.  The  hypothesis  seems  first  to  have  been 
stated  in  all  its  generality  both  of  mathematical  theory  and  statistical 
exemplification  Dv  Glaisher.' 

102.  The  validity  of  the  explanation  may  best  be  tested  by  first 
(A)  deducing  the  bw  of  error  from  the  condition  of  numerous 
independent  causes;  and  (B)  showing  that  the  law  is  |..»n*A«^ 
adequately  fulfilled  in  a  variety  of  concrete  cases,  in  Jzt^T"^ 
which  the  condition  is  probably  present.  The  con-  gf^^" 
dition  may  be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  fulfilled  in  games  \^^^ 
of  chance,  or,  more  generally,  sortitions,  characterized  by  " 
the  circumstance  that  we  have  a  knowledge  prior  to  . 
specific  experience  of  the  proportion  of  wluit  Laplace 
calls  favourable  cases"  to  all  cases — a  category  which  includes, 
for  instance,  the  distribution  of  digits  obtained  by  random  extracts 
from  mathematical  tables,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  the  numbers 
of  points  on  dominoes. 

10^  The  genesis  of  the  law  of  error  is  most  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  simplest  sort  of  "  game,"  that  in  which  the  sortition  is  between 
two  alternatives,  heads  or  tails,  hearts  or  not-hearts,  or.  gener- 
ally, success  or  failure,  the  probability  of  a  success  being  p  and 
that  of  a  failure  q,  where  P+g  "  i.  The  number  of 
such  successes  in  the  course  of  n  trials  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  aggregate  made  up  of  n  independently 
varying  elements,  each  of  which  assumes  the  values  o  or  1  with 
respective  frequency  q  and  p.    The  frequency  of  each  value  of  the 


Oamtaot 
Ckmace, 


it  is  on  this  ignorance,  and  not  on  any  peculiarity  in  cases,  that 
the  idea  of  probability  in  the  abstract  is  formed."  Cf.  above, 
par.  6. 

*  Natural  Philosophy,  pt.  i.  art.  30 1.  For  other  a  priori  proofs 
see  Czuber.  Theorie  der  Dcobachtungsfehler,  th.  L 

'  Cf.  note  to  par.  127. 

*  He  considered  the  effect  as  the  sum  of  causes  each  of  which 
obeys  the  simplest  law  of  frequency,  the  s>'mmetrical  binomial. 

*  Memoirs  of  Astronomical  Society  (1878).  p.  105.  Cf.  Morgan 
Crofton,  "  On  the  Law  cf  Errors  oi  Observation,"  Trans.  Roy.  Soc 
(1870),  vol.  clx.  pt.  i.  p.  178. 

*•  Above,  par.  2. 
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aggregate  b  given  by  a  corresponding  term  in  the  expansion  of 
il+P)*  and  by  a  well-known  theorem  *  this  term  is  approximately 
Miual  to      1         -**/^»P«        .  .      ^  ..        ,  . 

Tmpq  •         **  **  "  number  of  mtegers 

by  which  the  term  is  dutant  from  np  (or  an  integer  close  to  np) ; 
provided  that  y  is  of  (or  <)  the  order  V»'  Graphically,  let  the 
sortition  made  for  each  element  be  represented  by  the  taking  or 
not  taking  with  respective  frequency  p  and  a  a  step  of  length  •. 
If  a  body  starting  from  zero  takes  successively  n  such  steps,  the 
point  at  which  it  will  most  probably  come  to  a  stop  is  ac  npi 
(measured  from  sero) ;  the  probability  of  its  stopping  at  any  neigh- 
bouring point  within  a  Fangje  of  *  V»t  is  given  by  the  above- 
written  law  of  frequency,  ri  being  the  distance  of  the  stopping- 
point  from  npi.  Put  «-«  and  2>»pg»^-c«;  then  the  probability 
may  be  written  (i/V»  0  exp-««/c«. 

104.  It  b  a  short  step,  but  a  difficult  one,  from  thb  case,  in 
which  the  element  b  UnomM/— heads  or  tails — to  the  genersl  case, 
in  which  the  clement  has  several  values,  according  to  the  law 
of  frequency — consists,  for  instance,  of  the  number  of  points  pre- 
sented by  a  randomly-thrown  die.  According  to  th^  general 
theorem,  if  Q  is  the  sum  ■  of  numerous  elements,  each  of  which 
assumes  different  magnitudes  according  to  a  law  of  frequency, 
s-/r(x>f  the  function  f  being  in  general  different  for  differ- 
ent elements,  the  number  of  times  that  Q  assumes  magnitudes 
between  X  and  x-\-^  in  the  course  of  N  trials  is  NsAx,  if  s  » 
(i/Va»Jrexp-(«-«)V2*;  where  a  is  the  sum  of  the  arithmetic 
means  of  all  the  elemcnte,  any  one  of  which  a,  -  [jif,.(x)4xl .  the 
square  brackets  denoting  that  the  integrations  extend  between  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  element's  range,  if  the  frequency-locus  for  each 

element  b  continuous,  it  being  understood  that  |J/,(x)rf3eJ  "  > ; 
and  ft  b  the  sum  of  the  mean  squares  of  error  for  «ich  element, 
"^1  HyVCflr+Orff  1  •  *^  '^*  frequency-locus  for  each  element  b  con- 
tinuous, where  a,  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  one  of  the  elements, 
and  (  the  deviation  of  any  value  assumed  by  that  element  from  Or. 
Z  denoting  summation  over  all  the  elements.  When  the  fre<iuency- 
locus  for  tne  element  is  not  continuous,  the  iniegraiicns  which  give 
the  arithmetic  mean  and  mean  square  of  error  for  the  element 
must  be  replaced  by  summations.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
dice  above  instanced,  the  law  of  frequency  for  each  element  is  that 
it  assumes  equally  often  each  of  the  values  i,  2,  3, 4,  5, 6.  Thus  the 
arithmetic  mean  for  each  element  is  3-s,  and  the  mean  square  of 
error  |(3-5  -  0"  +  (3-5  -  »)»  +  &c.|  /6  -  2-916.  Accordingly,  the 
sum  of  the  |x>ints  obtained  by  tossme  a  lar:^  number,  ».  of  dice 
at  random  will  assume  a  particular  value  x  with  a  frequency  which 
b  approximately  assigned  by  the  equation 

s-(i/V»p3»)  exp-(x-3-5)VS-84». 
The  rule  equally  applies  to  the  case  in  which  the  elements  are  not 
similar;  one  might  be  the  number  of  points  on  a  die.  another  the 
number  of  points  on  a  domino,  and  so  on.  Graphically,  each 
element  is  no  lon{^r  represented  by  a  step  which  is  either  null  or  t, 
but  by  a  step  which  may  be,  with  an  assigned  probability,  one  or 
other  of  several  degrees  between  those  limits,  the  law  of  frequency 
and  the  langc  of  t  being  different  for  the  different  elements. 

105.  Variant  Proofs. — The  evidence  of  these  statements  can  only 
be  imiicated  here.  All  the  proofs  which  have  been  offered  involve 
some  postulate  as  to  the  deviation  of  the  elements  from  their  respec- 
tive centres  of  gravitv,  their  "  errors."  If  these  errors  extended  to 
infinity,  it  might  well  happen  that  the  law  of  error  would  not  be 
fulfilled  by  a  sum  of  such  elements.*  The  nece»ary  and  sufficient 
postulate  appears  to  be  that  the  mean  powers  of  devbtion  for  the 
elements,  the  second  (above  written)  and  the  similarly  formed  third, 
fourth,  &c.,  powers  (up  to  some  assigned  power),  should  be  finite.* 

(  106.  (i)  The  proof  which  seems  to  flow  most  directly  from  this 
postulate  proceeds  thus.  It  is  deduced  that  the  mean  powers  of 
devbtion  lor  the  proposed  representative  curve,  the  law  of  error 
(up  to  a  certain  power),  differ  from  the  corresponding  powers  of  the 
actual  locus  by  quantities  which  are  negligible  when  the  number  of 
the  elements  is  large.*  But  loci  which  have  their  mean  powers  of 
devbtion  (up  to  some  certain  power)  approximately  equal  may  be 
considered  as  approximately  coincident.' 

107.  (2)  The  earliest  and  best-known  proof  is  that  which  was 


*  By  the  use  of  Stirling's  and  Bernoulli's  theorems,  Todhuntcr. 
History.  .  .  of  Probability. 

*  The  statement  includes  the  case  of  a  linear  function,  since  an 
element  multiplied  by  a  constant  is  still  an  element. 

"£.£.  if  the  frequency-locus  of  each  element  were  i/t(i-4-x«), 
extending  to  infinity  in  both  directions.  But  extension  to  infinity 
would  not  be  fatal,  if  the  form  of  the  element's  locus  were  normal. 

*  For  a  fuller  exposition  and  a  justification  of  many  of  the  state- 
moits  whkrh  follow,  see  the  writer's  paper  on  "  The  Law  of  Error  " 
in  the  Camb.  Pkil.  Trans.  (1905). 

*  Loc.  cit.  pL  I  i  I. 

*On  thb  criterion  of  coincidence  see  Kari  Pearson's  paper  "On 
the  Systematic  Fitting  of  Curves,"  Biometrika,  vols.  i.  and  il 
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originated  by  Uplace  and  generalixed  by  Poiswn.  Some  idea  of 
this  celebrated  theory  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  free 
version,  applied  to  a  simple  case.  The  case  is  that  in  whkrb  all  the 
elements  have  one  and  the  same  locus  of  frequency,  and  that  locus 
is  symmetrical  about  the  centre  of  gravity.  Let  the  k»cus  be  repce- 
sented  by  the  equation  ^ -♦((),  where  the  centre  ol  giavity  n  the 
<*"¥"' .*"°  ♦(+{)-♦(-{);  the  construction  signifying  that  ihr 
probabihty  of  the  element  having  a  value  i  (between  say  t— iAf  and 
i  4-  i^  fs  ^(0A{.  Square  brackets  denJti^  sumi^u4  te^ 
extreme  limits,  put  x(*)  for  [S*a)«^  "  "*  Afl  wbeiv  (  b  an  integer 
multiple  of  At  (or  Ax)  -aAx,  say.  Form  the  mtb  power  of  xU). 
The  coefficient  of  «^  "  "'^  in  (x(a))"  b  the  probabiUty  that  the 
sum  of  the  values  of  the  m  elements  should  be  equal  to  rAz;  a 
probability  which  is  equal  to  Ax>,  where  y  b  the  onlinate  of  the 
locus  representing  the  frequency  of  the  compound  quantity  (formed 
by  the  sum  of  the  elemenu).  Owing  to  the  symmetry  of  the 
function  ^  the  value  of  ^  will  not  be.  altered  if  we  substitute 
fore^-'^^e-V -••'*'.  «,r  if  we  «ibstitute  K^+V-i^^-^ 
^-y-l^A*^  b  cos  arAr.    Thus  (x(«))"  becomes  a  son  of 

terms  of  the  form  Axpv  cos  arAx,  where  y^^y^  Now  multiply 
(x(«))"  thus  expressed  by  cos  tAxa,  where,  t  being  an  inteccr, 
lAx-x,  the  abscissa  of  the  ".error"  the  probabihty  of  whose 
occurrence  b  to  be  determined.  The  product  will  consMt  of  a  sum 
of  terms  of  the  form  Ax>  i(cos  a(f-hf)Ax-|-coft  «(r-/)Ax).  As 
every  value  of  r-/  (except  xero)  b  matched  by  a  value  equal 
in  absolute  magmtude,  -r+t,  and  likewise  every  value  of 
r-\-t  is  matched  by  value  —  r— /,  the  series  takes  the  form 
Ax>Z  cos  foAx-l-Axyi,  where  9  has  all  ptasible  integer  values  from  1 
to  the  brgest  value  of  lr|*  increased  by  |/|:  and  the  term  free  from 
circular  functions  b  the  equivalent  of  Ary^  cos  «(r-f-/)Ax.  when 
r-  -/,  together  with  Ax>  cos  o(r-i)Ax,  wfien  f-  -f  I.  Now  sub- 
stitute for  aAx  a  new  symbol  0;  and  integrate  with  respect  to  fi, 
the  thus  transformed  (x(a))'*  cos  lAxa  between  the  limits  /l«o  and 
fi^r.  The  integrals  of  all  the  terms  which  are  of  the  form 
Ax3^cos  stS  will  vanbh,  and  there  will  be  left  surviving  only  rAxy,. 
We  thus  obtain,  as  equal  to  rAxyi, J^{x(/}/Ax))"a»  ifidft.  Now 
change  the  independent  variable  to  a;  then  as  dfi^dalix, 

Axy,-AxlJ^''^rf«(x(«))«  cos  lAxa. 
Replacing  lAx  by  x,  and  dividing  both  sides  by  Ax,  we  have 

.   >--X'''^*"(x(a))-cos.x. 

Now  expanding  the  cos  ox  which  enters  into  the  expressioa  for  x(«). 
we  obtain 

x(«)-IS*(«)l-ij[S^«).«j4:t+i,  [S*(«)«V 

Performing  the  supimations  indicated,  we  express  x(«)  in  terms  of 
the  mean  powers  of  devbtion  for  an  ekment.  Whence  x(«)*  is 
expressible  in  terms  of  the  mean  powers  of  the  compound  kcus. 
First  and  chief  is  the  mean  second  power  of  deviation  for  the  coa- 
pound,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  mean  second  powers  of  deviatkn  for 
the  elements,  say  k.  It  is  found  that  the  sought  probability  may  be 
equated  to  •     t-  ^       / 


f." 


7Ax, 


'dxt 


-i-^K 


^^^f." 


7Ax^ 


'dx^*e 


-Wk 


COS  ox— 

where  Ai  is  the  coefficient  defined  below.*  Here  r/Ax  may  be  repfautd 
by  CO ,  since  the  .finite  difference  Ax  b  small  with  respect  to  uoiry 
when  the  number  of  the  elements  is  Urge;**  and  thus  the  intemU 
involved  become  cquateable  to  known  definite  integrals.  If  it 
were  aUowable  to  neglect  all  the  terms  of  the  series  but  the  firtt  the 


expression  would  reduce  it 


^V^' 


-««/* 


',  the  normal  bw  d  emt. 

But  it  is  allowable  to  neglect  the  terms  after  the  first,  in  a  first 
approximation,  for  values  of  x  not  exceeding  a  certain  range,  the 
number  of  the  elements  being  Urge,  and  if  the  postubu  above 
enuncbted  is  satisfied."  With  these  reservations  it  b  proved  that 
the  sum  of  a  number  of  simibr  and  symmetrical  elements  conforms 
to  the  normal  bw  of  error.  The  proof  b  by  parity  extended  to  the 
case  in  which  the  elements  have  different  but  still  symmetrical 
frequency  functions;  and,  by  a  bolder  use  of  imaginary  quamities. 
to  the  case  of  unsymmetrical  functions. 


'LapUce,  Tkiorie  analytique  des  probabzliUs,  bk.  il  ch.  iv.: 
Poisson,  Reckerckes  sur  la  probabUiti  des  ju^tments.  Good  restate- 
ments of  this  proof  are  given  byTodhunter,  Hutory  .  .  .of Probability 
art.  1004.  and  by  Czuber,  Tkiorie  der  Ba^ktHngsfeUer,Tt.  38  and 
Th.  2,  §  4. 

•  The  symbol  ||  is  used  to  denote  absolute  magnitude,  abstractioo 
being  made  of  stgn. 

•  Below,  pars.  159,  160.  »•  Lee.  cii.  app.  I. 
*>  Loc.  cit.  p.  53  and  context. 


LAWS  OF  ERROR] 

108.  (3)  De  Forest  *  has  given  a  proof  unencumbered  by  tmagin- 
aries  of  what  is  the  fundamental  propoeitioa  in  Laplace's  theory 
that,  if  a  polynomial  of  the  form 

At+Ai«+A,i«+  . . .  +A.^ 
be  raised  to  the  isth  power  and  expanded  in  the  fonn 

B.+B,«+B,r?+  . . .  +B«,s-. 
then  the  maffnttudes  of  the  B's  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  maxi- 
mum (say  Bt)  will  be  disposed  in  accordance  with  a  '*  probability- 
curve,'*  or  normal  law  of  error. 

109L  (4)  Professor  Morgan  Crofton's  original  proof  of  the  law  of 
error  is  b«aed  on  a  datum  obtained  by  observing  the  effect  which  the 
introduction  of  a  new  element  produces  on  the  frequency-locus 
for  the  aggregate  <A  elements.  1 1  seems  to  be  assumed,  very  properly, 
that  the  sought  function  involves  as  constants  some  at  least  of  the 
mean  powers  of  the  aggregate,  in  particular  the  mean  second  power, 
say  ib.  We  may  without  loss  of  generality  refer  each  of  the  elemenu 
(and  accordingly  the  aggregate)  to  its  respective  centre  of  gravity. 
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Then  if  y,  — /(x),  is  the  ordinate  of  the  frequency-locus  for  the  aggre- 
gate before  taking  in  a  new  element,  and  y  -  dy  the  ordinate  after  that 
operation,  by  a  well-known  principle,*  y-^dy  [S^(i)fix  —  ()At]. 
where  if.  ~^(|),  b  the  frequency-locus  for  the  new  element,  and  the 
souaxe  brackets  indicate  that  the  summation  is  to  extend  over  the 
whole  range  of  values  assumed  by  that  clement.  Expanding  in 
ascending  powers  pf  (each  value  of)(and  neglecting  powers  above  the 
second,  as  is  found  to  be  legitimate  under  the  conditions  specified, 
we  have  (since  the  first  mean  power  of  the  element  vanishes)  . 


«y-J[S««*-(f)At]^- 


fj-^ 


From  the  fundamental  proposition  that  the  mean  square  for  the 
sggresate  eauaU  the  sum  of  mean  squares  for  the  elements  it  followa 
that  XSC4m(()^]  the  mean  second  power  of  deviation  for  the  mth 
element  is  equal  to  dk,  the  addition  to  k  the  mean  second  power  of 
deviation  for  the  ageregate.  There  is  thus  obtained  a  partial 
differential  equation  <a  the  second  order 

(I) 

A  sabeadiary  equation  is  (in  effect)  obtained  by  Professor  Crofton 
from  the  property  that  if  the  unit  according  to  which  the  axis  of 
X  B  graduated  is  altered  in  any  assigned  ratio,  there  must  be  a  corre- 
sponding alteration  both  of  the  ordinate  expressing  the  frequency: 
of  the  aggregate  and  of  the  mean  square  of  deviation  for  the  aggrega- 
tion. By  supposing  the  alteration  indefinitely  small  he  obtains  a 
second  partial  differential  equation,  viz.  (in  the  notation  here  adopted) 

(2) 

From  these  two  equations,  regard  beins  had  to  ceKian  other  condi- 
tions of  the  problem,*  it  b  dedudble  that  y»0-^/'^,  where  Cb  a 
constant  <rf  which  the  value  b  determined  by  the  condition  that 


y+4+"^">- 


f- 


1  la  (5)  The  condition  on  which  Professor  Crofton's  proof  is  based 
may  be  called  differentbl.  as  obtained  from  the  introduction  of  a 
sin^  new  element.  There  b  also  an  integral  condition  obtained 
from  the  introduction  of  a  whole  set  of  new  elements.  For  let  A 
be  the  sum  of  mi  elements,  fluctuating  according  to  the  sought  Uw 
of  error.  Let  B  be  the  sum  of  another  set  of  elemenu  m«  in  number 
(i»i  and  mt  both  large).  Then  Q  a  quantity  formed  by  adding  to- 
gether each  pair  of  concurrent  values  presented  by  A  and  B  must  also 
conform  to  the  bw  of  error,  since  Q  is  the  sum  of  Mi+m«  elements. 
The  general  form  which  satisfies  thb  condition  of  reproduOtnty  b 
linuted  fay  other  conditions  to  the  normal  Uw  of  error.* 

111.  The  list  of  varbnt  proofs  b  not  yet  exhausted,*  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  establish  the  proposition  that  a  sum  of  numerous 
elemenu  of  the  kind  described  will  fluctuate  approximately  according 
to  the  normal  bw  of  error. 

112.  As  the  number  of  elemenu  b  increased,  the  constant  above 
designated  *  contmually  increases;  so  that  the  curve  representmg 

the  frequency  of  the  compound  magnitude  spreads  out 

fJrSL  '«>">  »^  centre.  It  is  otherwise  if  instead  of  the  simple 
y^**"'  sum  we  consider  the  linear  function  formed  by  adding  the 
"'■™*  US  elemenu  each  multiplbd  by  i/m.  The  "spread^'  of 
the  average  thus  constituted  will  continually  diminish  as  the 
number  ot  the  elements  is  increased;  the  sides  closmg  m  as  the 


»The  Anal^fst  (Iowa),  vob.  v..  vL,  viL  passim;  and  espedaUy 
vL  143  seq.,  viL  17a  seq.  ,^        ,    .  ,    .      u 

*  Bilorgan  Crofton,  he.  cit.  p.  781.  col.  a.  The  prinaple  has  been 
used  by  the  present  writer  in  the  PkU.  Mag.  (1883).  xvi.  501. 

>  For  a  criticism  and  extension  of  Crofton's  proof  see  the  already 
dted  paper  on  "  The  Uw  of  Error,"  Ca$nb.  PkU.  Trans.  (1905J. 
PL  I  I  a.  Space  does  not  permit  the  reproduction  of  Crofton  s 
DTOof  aagiven  in  the9thed.  of  the  Ai<y.  BriL  (art.     Ptobabdity," 

^Loe.  c«^  pt.  I.  {  4:  And  app.  6. 

*  Loc  €iL  p.  laa  seq. 


vertex  rises  up.  The  change  in  "  spread  *'  produced  by  the  accession 
of  new  elemenu  b  illustrated  by  the  tranntion  from  the  high  to  the 
low  curve,  in  fig.  10,  in  the  case  of  a  sum-,  in  the  case  of  an  ascrofs 
(arithmetic  mean)  by  the  reverse  rebtion. 
11^.  The  proposition  which  has  been  proved  for  linear  functions 
may  be  ea^ended  to  any  other  function  of  numerous  variables, 
each  representing  the  value  assumed  by  an  independently  .  __._ 
fluctuatinff  element;  if  the  function  may  be  expanded  BxuaOtm 

in   ascending   powers  of   the   variables,   according   to  !?._  . 

Taylor's  theorem,  and  all  the  powers  after  the  first  a^SET 
may  be  neglected.  The  matter  b  not  so  simple  as  it  b  •^■"■"■'^ 
often  represented,  when  the  variable  elemenu  may  assume  brge, 
perhaps  infinite,  values;  but  with  the  aid  of  the  postubte  alx^ 
enunaated  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome.* 

1 14.  All  the  proofs  which  have  been  noticed  have  been  extended 
to  errors  in  two  (or  more)  dimensions.'    Let  Q  be  the  sum  of  a 
number  of  elements,  each  of  which,  being  a  lunction-^^^. 
of  two  variables,  x  and  y,  assumes  different  pairs  of^jhrTai 
values  according  to  a  bw  of  frequency  rsr""/r(Xt  y),  the'zrji^ 
functions  bnng  m  pneral  different  for  different  dements-^jL^^^i^. 
The  frequency  with  which  Q  assumes  values  of  the 
variables  between*  and  -|-Ax  and  between  y  and  y+Ly  b  sAacAy,  if 

'■i^TEr:^  «xp-"('-')--''(',7^(l^/)  t»(r-*)V 

where,  as  in  the  sampler  case,  o^ZOr.  a,  being  the  arithmetic  mean 
of  the  values  of  x  assumed  in  the  long  run  by  one  of  the  elements, 
&  b  the  corresponding  sum  for  values  of  y,  and 

*  -  2  \^Jf{x  -  fl.)«A(x,  y)dafy] 
«-2[j^-Myr(*.y)dafy] 
' -2[^*-o,)(y  -  M/,(x,y)dafy] ; 

the  summation  extending  over  all  the  elements,  and  the  intcsntkm 
between  the  extreme  limiu  of  each;  supposing  that  the  law  of 
frequency  for  each  element  b  contin-  ^ 
s,  otherwise  .     .     .       _ 


to  be 

substituted  for  integration.  For  ex- 
ample, let  each  element  be  constituted 
as  follows:  Three  coins  having  been 
tossed,  the  number  of  heads  presented 
by  the  first  and  second  coins  together 
b  put  for  X,  the  number  of  heads  pre-  ' 
sented  by  the  second  and  third  coins 
together  is  put  for  y.  The  bw  of  fre- 
quency for  the  element  b  represented 
in  fig.  II,  the  integers  outside  denoting 
the  values  of  x  or  y,  the  fractions  in- 
side probabilites  of  particular  values 
of  X  and  y  concurring.  _ 

If  •  b  the  distance  from  o  to  i  and  *''°'  '*• 

from  I  to  a  on  the  abscissa,  and  t'  the  corresponding  distance  on  the 
ordinate,  the  mean  of  the  values  of  x  for  the  clement — Aa,  as  we  may 
say. — b  t,  and  the  corresponding  mean  square  of  horizonul  devbtions 
b  \^.  Likewise  ^-<';  Am-ft'*;  and  A/»i(+tX+t'-«X -O 
"fU*.    Accordingly,  if  n  such  elemenU  are  put  together  (if  n  sUfi 


»  J 

i 1 i 

*- 1 ^ 


of  the  kind  which  the  diagram  represents  are  Uken),  the  frequency 
with  which  a  particular  pair  of  aggregates  x  and  y  will  concur,  with 
which  a  particular  point  on  the  plane  of  xy,  namely,  x^ri  and 
y»ri,  will  be  reached,  b  given  by  the  equation 

» -  s\^  «p  -  M^' ~  "^■"  ^^ "  "^^'' "  "^"' ■•■  ^'^  ~  •^'^]*' 

115.  A  vr-rir]  ;(^:!in  i^  Jisiordrd  by  a  sct  of  Statistics  obtained  with 
dice  by  Wcttjnn,  anci  he  rp  rrrprodLired  by  his  permission.  A  success 
is  in  tnb  L-a^iirrimcnt  flcfiTicd,  not  |»y  obtaining  a  head  when  a  coin 
b  tossed,  but  l>y  gbutriiajf  a  f^r?  with  more  than  three  poinU  on  it 
when  a  di^-  u  tu?acd  \  thi:  iirvhAbiljuf-s  of  the  two  evenu  are  the  same, 
or  rather  wuuld  be  if  ci^nx  and  dice  were  perfectly  symmetrical.* 
Professor  Wddon  virtually  tcKik  iU  sUps  di  the  sort  above  docribed 
when,  six  (laintcd  dure  having  been  thrown,  he  added  the  number  of 
successes  in  tbat  i>:iint:ed  bjttli  to  the  number  of  successes  in  another 
batch  of  «iK  to  fonn  V\%  x^  and  to  Wiit  number  of  successes  in  a  <A«fd 
batch  of  fciix  tc»  lorm  hia  y.  The  result  b  represented  in  the  annexed 
table,  where  each  dcpee  on  the  axis  of  x  and  y  respectively  corre- 
sponds to  the  i  and  i*  of  (.be  preceding  paragraphs,  and  •'■■  i*. 
The  observed  frequencies  bdng  represented  by  numerals,  a  general 
correspondence  between  the  facU  and  the  lormub  b  apparent. 


•  Loe.  of.  pt.  ii.  (  7. 

'The  second  by  Burfoury,  in  PM2.  Mag.  (1894),  xxxvii.  145; 
the  third  by  tU  author  in  the  Analyst  for  1881 ;  and  the  remainder 
by  the  present  writer  in  Phil.  Mag.  (1896),  xii.  347:  *nd  Comb.  Phil, 
Trans.  (1905),  loc.  cii. 

•  Compare  the  formub  for  the  simple  case  above,  (  4. 

•  On  the  irreeularity  of  the  dice  with  which  WeUon 
see  Pearson,  PltU.  Mag.  (1900),  p.  167. 
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The  manmum  frequracy  is,  as  It  ought  to  be,  at  the  point  x=6i, 
yei'.  The  diinsity  Uparticulariy  neat  along  a  line  throu^  that 
pmnt,  making  4^*  with  the  axis  cu  x;  paurticularly  small  in  the 
complementary  direction.  Thu  also  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  For  if 
the  centre  is  made  the  origin  by  substituting  x  for  (x— o)  and  y  for 
(y—b),  and  then  new  co-ordinates  X  and  Y  are  talcen,  making  an 
angle  9  with  x  and  y  respectively,  the  curve  which  b  traced  on  the 
pluie  of  tX  by  its  intersection  with  the  surface  b  of  the  form 

s- J  exp-X*IA  sin*  9-2/ cos  9  sin  9+M  co^  ^2(ibii-l>). 

a  probability<urve  which  will  be  more  or  less  spread  out  according 
as  the  factor  k  sin*  $—21  cos  9  sin  0+m  cos*  B  is  lete  or  greater. 
Now  thu  expression  has  a  minimum  or  maximum  when  (k—m) 
sin  9—3/  cos  atf-o;  a  minimum  when  ik—m)  cos  a9+3  /sin  20  b 
positive,  and  a  maximum  when  that  criterion  b  negative;  that 
IS,  in  the  present  case,  where  il»M,  a  minimum  ii^n  9 •It  and  a 
maximum  when  9  -  }«-. 
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1 16.  Ckaraeteristics  of  ik$  Law  of  Error} — ^As  may  be  presumed 
from  the  examples  just  given,  in  order  that  there  should  be  some 
approximation  -to  the  normal  law  the  number  of  elemenu  need  not 
be  very  great.  A  very  tolerable  imitation  of  the  probability-curve 
has  been  obtained  by  superpoung  three  elements,  «udh  obeying  a 
law  of  frequency  ouite  different  from  the  normal  one,*  namely,  that 
simple  law  acconfing  to  which  one  value  of  a  variable  occurs  as 
frequently  as  another  between  the  limits  within  which  the  variation 
b  con&ncd  (y-i/30,  between  limits  x--|-a,  x-— a).  If  the 
component  elements  obey  unsymmetrical  laws  of  frequency,  the 
compound  will  indeed  be  to  some  extent  unsymmetrical,  unUVe  the 
"  normal  "  probabiliVy-curve.  But,  as  the  number  of  the  elements  b 
increased,  the  portion  of  the  compound  curve  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  iu  centre  of  gravity  tends  to  be  rounded  off  into  the  normal  shape. 
The  portion  of  the  compound  curve  which  b  sensibly  identical  with 
a  curve  of  the  "  normal "  family  becomes  greater  the  greater  the 
number  c^  independent  elements ;  caeUris  parums,  and  granted  certain 
conditions  as  to  the  eauality  and  the  range  of  the  elements.  It 
will  readily  be  grantea  that  if  one  component  predominates,  it 
may  unduly  impress  its  own  character  on  the  compound.  But  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  characteristic  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned  b  not  average  magnitude,  but  devution  from  the 
average.  The  component  elements  may  be  very  unequal  in  their 
contributions  to  the  average  magnitude  of  the  compound  without 
prejudice  to  its  "  normal  "  character,  provided  that  the  fluctuation 
of  all  or  many  of  the  elements  b  of  one  and  the  same  order.  The 
proof  of  the  law  requires  that  the  contribution  made  by  each  element 
to  the  mean  square  of  deviation  for  the  compound,  k,  should  be 
small,  capable  of  being  treated  as  differential  with  respect  to  k. 
It  b  not  necessary  that  all  these  small  quantities  should  be  of  the 
same  order,  but  only  that  they  should  admit  of  being  rearranged. 
by  massing  together  those  of  a  smaller  order,  as  a  numerot»  set  of 


*  E3q)erinieiits  t»  pari  materia  performed  by  A.  D.  Darbbhire 
afford  additional  illustrations.  Seie  "  Some'  Tables  for  illustrating 
Statistical  Correlation."  Mem.  and  Proc.  Matt.  Lit.,  and  PkU.  Soc., 
vol.  li.  pt.  iii. 

*Joum.  StaL  Soc.  (March  1900),  p.  73,  referring  to  Burton, 
PkU,  Mat.  (1883),  zvL  301. 
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independent  elements  in  which  no  two  or  three  stand  out  as  smi 
fcnmf  in  respect  of  the  magmtude  of  their  fluctuatiofi.  Forexample, 
u  one  element  consist  of  the  number  of  points  on  a  domino  (the  sua 
of  two  digits  taken  at  random),  and  other  elements,  each  of  either 
I  or  o  according  as  heads  or  taib  turn  up  when  a  coin  b  cast,  the 
first  element,  having  a  meaun  square  of  oevation  16-5,  will  ooc  be 
of  the  same  order  as  the  others,  each  having  0-35  for  its  mean  square 
of  devution.  But  sixty-six  of  the  latter  taken  together  would  coa- 
stitute  an  independent  element  of  the  same  order  as  the  first  one; 
and  accordingly  if  there  are  several  times  sixty-six  dements  of  tlK 
latter  sort,  along  with  one  or  two  of  the  former  sort,  the  conditioas 
for  the  generation  of  the  normal  distribution  will  be  satisfied.  These 
propositions  would  evidently  be  unaffected  by  altering  the  average 
magnitude,  without  altering  the  deviation  fiom  the  average,  for  any 
element,  that  b,  by  adding  a  greater  or  less>Exerf  magnitude  to  each 
element.  The  propositions  are  adapted  to  the  case  in  which  the 
elements  fluctuate  according  to  a  law  of  frequency  other  than  xht 
normal.  For  if  they  are  aueady  nonnal,  the  aforesaid  coodttiocts 
are  unnecessary.  The  normal  law  will  be  obeyed  by  the  sum  of 
elements  which  each  obey  it,  even  though  th^  are  not  numerous  and 
not  independent  and  not  of  the  same  order  ui  respect  of  the  extent 
of  fluctuation.  A  similar  distinction  b  to  be  drawn  with  res|xrt 
to  some  further  conditions  which  the  reasoning  requires.  A  limita- 
tion as  to  the  range  of  the  elements  b  not  necessary  when  they  are 
already  normal,  or  even  have  a  certain  a£Euuty  to  the  nonnal  curve. 
\cry  larae  values  of  the  element  are  not  excluded,  provided  they  are 
suffldenUy  rare.  What  has  been  said  of  curves  with  special 
reference  to  one  dimension  b  of  couise  to  be  extended  to  the  case 
of  surfaces  and  many  dimensiona.  In  all  cases  the  themem  thar 
under  the  conditions  stated  the  normal  law  of  error  will  be  generated 
b  to  be  distiimiished  from  the  hypothesb  that  the  conditions  are 
fairiy  well  f ulfukd  in  ordinary  experience. 

117.  Having  deduced  the  genesb  of  the  law  of  error  frosn  ideal 
conditions  such   as  are  attributed  to  perfectly  fair.-.y, 
games  of  chance,  we  have  next  to  inquire  how  far'",  _ 
these  conditions  are  realized  and  the  law  fulfilled  inrT"* 


common  experience. 

118.  Among  important  coatrete  cases  errors  of  observation 
occupy  a  leading  place.  The  theory  b  brought  to  bear  oa  thb  case 
by  the  hypothesis  that  an  error  b  the  algebraic  sum  of 
numerous  elements,  each  varying  accoraing  to  a  law 
of  frequency  special  to  itself.  This  hypothesb  involves 
two  assumptions:  (i)  that  an  error  b  dependent  on  numefous 
independent  causes;  (3)  that  the  function  expressing  that  dependence 
can  be  treated  as  a  linear  function,  by  expandii^  in  terms  of  ascend- 
ing powers  (of  the  elements)  acconlingto  Taylor's  theorem  and 
nefflectin^  higher  powers,  or  otherwise.  The  first  assumption  seems, 
in  Dr  Glaisher's  words. "  most  natural  and  true.  In  any  observation 
where  great  care  b  taken,  so  that  no  large  error  can  occur,  we  can 
see  that  its  accuracy  b  influenced  by  a  great  numbo*  of  drcumstanoes 
which  ultimately  depend  on  independent  causes:  the  state  of  the 
observer's  eye  and  his  physiological  condition  in  general,  the  state 
of  the  atmosf^ere,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  instrument,  Ac. 
evidently  depend  on  a  great  number  of  causes,  while  eadi  contributes 
to  the  actual  error."*  The  second  assumption  seems  to  be  frequently 
realized  in  nature.  But  the  assumption  b  not  always  safe.  For 
example,  where  the  velocities  of  molecules  are  distributed  aooording 
to  the  normal  law  of  error,  with  xero  as  centre,  the  energies  must  be 
dbtributed  according  to  a  ouite  different  law.  Thb  rationale  b 
api}licable  not  only  to  the  fallible  perceptions  of  the  senses,  but  abo 
to  impressions  into  which  a  large  ingredient  of  inference  enters, 
such  as  estimates  of  a  man's  heignt  or  weight  from  hb  af^iearaace.* 
and  even  higher  acts  of  judgment.*  Aiming  at  an  object  b  an  act 
similar  to  measuring  an  object,  misses  are  produced  by  mudi  the 
same  variety  of  causes  as  mistakes;  and.  accordingly,  it  b  found 
that  shots  aimed  at  the  same  bull'»<ye  are  apt  to  be  distributed 
according  to  the  nonnal  law,  whether  in  two  dimensaoiu  on  a  target 
or  according  to  their  horizontal  devbtions,  as  exhibited  below 
(par.  156).  A  residual  class  comprises  miscellaneocu  statistics, 
physicar  as  well  as  social,  in  which  the  normal  law  of  error  makes 
Its  appeannce,  presumably  in  consequence  of  the  action  ^-  , 
of  numerous  independent  influences.  Well-known  ^"""T 
instances  are  afforded  by  human  heights  and  other  ]SZn^l^ 
bodily  measurements,  as  tabulated  by  Quetelet*  and 
others.'  Professor  Pearson  has  found  that  "  the  normal  curve 
suffices  to  describe  within  the  limits  of  random  sampling  the  distri- 
bution of  the  chief  characters  in  man."*  The  tendency  of  social 
phenomena  to  conform  to  the  nonnal  law  of  frequency  is  wcH 


*  Memoirs  ef  Astrommical  Sedeiy  (1878),  p.  10$. 

*  Joum.  Slat.  Soe.  (1800),  p.  462  seq. 

*  £.f.  the  marking  of  the  same  work  oy 

*  LeUres  smr  la  thlorie  des  


Ibid. 


of  the  same  work  oy  different  c 
rie  des  Probabilitis  and  Pkysi^me  seciaU. 
B.^.  the  measurements  01  Italbn  recruits,  adduced  in  the  AUanie 
statishco,  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministero  de  AgrkuW 
tura  (Rome,  1883);  and  Weldon's  measurements  of  crabs,  Proc 
Roy.  Soc.  liv.  331;  discussed  by  Ptearson  in  the  Tratu.  Roy.  Soc 
(1894),  vol.  cboxv.  A. 
*  Biometrika,  iii.  395.    Cf.  ibid.  p.  I«:. 
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by  A.  L.  Bovley's  grouptng  of  the  wafet  paid  to  different 

I  I9u  The  dividon  of  concrete  errora  which  ha«  been  propoeed  is 
not  to  be  confounded  ivith  another  twofold  claaaification.  namdy, 
.  ..  ^  -  obeervations  which  ttand  for  a  real  objective  thing,  and 
^"ImTI.  "uch  statistics  as  are  not  thus  refpresenutive  of  something 
-— -  outside  themselves,  groufM  of  which  the  mean  is  called 

*'  nibjective."  This  division  would  be  neither  dear  nor 
oaef uL  On  the  one  hand  80<alled  real  means  are  often  only  ap|»oxi- 
Batdy  equal  to  objective  quantities.  Thus  the  proportional 
frequency  with  which  one  face  of  a  die — the  six  suppoae — turns  up 
is  only  approximately  given  bv  the  objective  fact  that  the  stx 
is  one  fisce  of  a  nearly  perfect  cube.  For  a  set  of  dice  with  which 
Weldoo  experimented,  the  average  frequency  of  a  throw,  presenting 
either  five  or  six  points,  proved  to  be  not  '3,  but  0'3377.*  The 
difference  of  this  result  from  the  regulation  0*3  b  as  unpredictable 
from  objective  data,  prior  to  txperiment,  as  any  of  the  means  called 
subjective  or  fictitious.  So  the  mean  of  errors  of  obiervation  often 
differs  from  the  thing  observed  by  a  so-called  constant  error." 
So  ihots  may  be  constantly  deflected  from  the  bull  s-cye  by  a  steady 
wind  or  "  drift." 

12a  On  the  other  hand,  statistics,  not  purporting  to  represent  a 
real  object,  have  more  or  less  close  relations  to  magnitudes  which 
cannot  be  described  as  fictitious.  Where  the  items  averaged  are 
ratios,  «.g.  the  proportion  of  births  or  deaths  to  the  total  population 
in  several  distncts  or  other  sections,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
distributicm  of  the  ratios  exactly  corresponds  to  that  which  is  ob- 
tained in  the  simplest  games  of  chance — "  combinational  "  distribu- 
tion in  the  phrase  of  Lexis.'  There  is  unmistakably  suggested  a 
sortMon  of  the  simplest  type,  with  a  real  ascertainable  relation 
between  the  number  of  "  favourable  cases  "  and  the  total  number  of 


The  most  remarkable  example  <A  this  property  is  presented 
by  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  (or  to  total)  births.  Some 
other  instances  are  given  by  Lexis  *  and  Westergaard.*  A  similar 
correspondence  between  the  actual  and  the  "  combinational "  dis- 
tribution has  been  found  by  Bortkevitch  *  in  the  case  of  very  small 
probabilities  (in  which  case  the  law  of  error  is  no  longer  "  normal  "). 
And  it  is  likdy  that  some  ratios — such  as  general  death-rates — not 
presenting  combinational  distribution,  might  be  broken  up  into 
subdivisions — such  as  death-rates  for  different  occupations  or  age- 
periods— each  distributed  in  that  simple  fashion. 

121.  Another  sort  of  averages  which  it  is  difficult  to  class  as  sub- 
jective rather  than  objective  occurs  in  some  social  statistics,  under 
the  designation  of  index-numbers.  The  percentage  which  repre- 
sents the  change  In  the  value  of  money  between  two  epochs  is  selaom 
rcearded  as  the  mere  average  change  in  the  price  of  several  articles 
uxen  at  random,  but  rather  as  the  measure  of  something,  e.g.  the 
variation  in  the  price  of  a  given  amount  of  commodities,  or  of  a 
unit  of  commodity.*  So  something  substantive  appears  to  be  de- 
signated by  the  volume  of  trade,  or  that  of  the  .foiuumption  of  the 
working  classes,  of  which  the  growth  is  measured  by  appropriate 
index-numbers*  the  former  due  to  Bourne  and  Sir  Robert  Giffen,* 
the  Utter  to  George  Wood." 

133.  But  apart  from  these  peculiarities,  anv  set  of  statistics 
may  be  related  to  a  certain  quaesitum,  very  much  as  measurements 
are  related  to  the  object  measured.  That  quaesitum  is  the  limiting 
or  ultimate  mean  to  which  the  series  of  statistics,  if  indefinitely 
prolonged,  would  converge,  the  mean  of  the  complete  group;  this 
conception  of  a  limit  applving  to  any  frequency-constant,  to  "  c," 
for  instance,  as  well  as  a  in  the  case  of  the  normal  curve.^  The 
given  statistics  may  be  treated  as  samples  from  which  to  reason 
up  to  the  true  constant  by  that  principle  of  the  calculus  which 
determines  the  comparative  probability  of  different  causes  from 
ehkh  an  observed  event  may  have  emanated." 

123.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  a  characteristic  more  essential 
to  the  sutistician  than  the  existence  of  an  objective  quaesitum,' 
namely,  the  use  of  that  method  which  is  primarily,  but  not  ex- 
clusively, proper  to  that  sort  of  quaesitum — inverse  probability^ 


*  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  Ike  Nineteenth  Century;  and  art. 
Wages  "  in  the  Ency.  Brit.,  loth  ed.,  voL  xxxiii. 

•Pfa.  Ifog.  (1900).  p.  168. 

•  Cf.  Joum.  Stat.  Soc.,  Jubilee  No.,  p.  192. 


*  Massenersckeinuni 
p.3ca. 


^GrundsAgfi  der 


mgen. 
Statistik. 


Cf.  Bowley,  Elements  of  Statistics, 


•  Das  Gesetz  der  kleinen  ZaUen. 

'  See  for  other  definitions  RepoH  of  ike  British  Association  (1889), 
ppL  136  and  161.  and  compare  Walsh's  exhaustive  Measurement  of 
General  Exekang^- Value. 

•  Cf .  Bowley.  Elements  of  Statistics,  ch.  ix. 

•  Joum.  StaL  Soc.  (1874  and  later^.    Pariy.  Papers  (C.  2247]  and 

*»^^Woiidflig-aasB  Progress  since  i860."  Joum.  Stat.  Soc  (1899), 


I  this  conception  compare  Venn,  Logic  cf  Chance,  chs.  iiL 
and  iv.,  and  Sbeppard.  Proc.  Land,  iiatk.  Soc.,  p.  363  seq. 
"  Laplace's  6tn  principk.  Thiorie  analyHque,  intro.  x. 
"  See  above,  pars.  13  and  14. 


Uw. 


Without  that  delicate  instrument  the  doctrine  of  error  can  seldom 
be  fully  utilised;  but  some  of  its  uses  may  be  indicated  before  the 
introduction  of  technical  difficulties. 

124  Having  established  the  preinslence  of  the  law  of  enor,*«  we  go 
on  to  its  aM>licatk>ns.  The  mere  presumption  that  wherever  three  or 
four  independent  causes  cooperate,  the  law  of  error  .,_^__ 
tends  to  be  set  up,  has  a  certain  specuhitive  interest.^  tSr^ 
The  assumption  01  the  law  as  a  hypothesis  is  legiti-  "**'*' 
mate.  When  the  presumption  is  oonfirmed  by  q>ecific 
experience  this  knowledge  is  apt  to  be  turned  to 
account.  It  is  usefulljr  applied  to  the  practice  of  gunnery,*  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  shots  which  under  assigned  con- 
ditions may  be  expected  to  hit  a  cone  of  given  size.  The  expendi- 
ture of  ammunition  required  to  hit  an  object  can  thence  be  inferred. 
Also  the  comparison  between  practice  under  different  conditions  is 
facilitated.  In  many  kinds  of  examination  it  b  found  that  the  total 
marks  given  to  different  candidates  for  answers  to  the  same  set  of 

Juestions  range  approximately  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  error, 
t  b  understood  that  the  dvil  service  commissioners  have  founded 
on  this  fact  some  practical  directions  to  examiners.  Apart  from 
such  direct  applications,  it  is  a  useful  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  a  class  that  the  measurable  attributes  of  its  members  range  m 
conformity  with  this  general  law.  Something  is  added  to  the  truth 
that  "  the  days  of  a  man  are  threescore  and  ten,"  if  we  may  regard 
that  epoch,  or  more  exactly  for  England,  72,  as  "  Nature's  aim,  the 
length  of  Ufe  for  which  she  builds  a  man,  the  di^iersion  on  each 
side  of  this  pmnt  being  .  neariy  normal.""  So  Herschel  says: 
"  An  (a  mere]  average  gives  us  no  assurance  that  the  future  will  be 
like  the  past.  A  (normidlmean  may  be  reckoned  on  with  the  most 
complete  confidence."'*  The  existence  of  independent  causes,"  in- 
ferred from  the  fulfilment  of  the  normal  law,  may  be  some  guarantee 
of  stability.  In  natural  history  especially  have  the  conceptions 
supplied  by  the  law  of  error  been  fruitful.  Investigators  are  already 
on  the  track  of  this  inquiry :  if  those  members  of  a  species  whose  size 
or  other  measurable  attributes  are  above  (or  bek>w)  the  average 
are  preferred — by  "  natural  "  or  some  other  kind  of  selection — as 
parents,  how  will  the  law  of  frequency  as  regards  that  attribute 
be  modified  in  the  next  generationr 

125.  A  particularly  perfect  application  of  the  normal  law  of 
error  in  more  than  one  dimension  is  afforded  by  the  movements  of 
the  molecules  in  a  homogeneous  gas.  A  general  idea  ..,  .^^ 
of  the  rWe  played  by  probabilities  in  the  explanation  2211?^ 
of  these  movements  may  be  obtained  without  entering  5SSS- 
into  the  more  complicated  and  controverted  parts  <rf  vZSSi 
the  subject,  without  going  beyond  the  initial  very  '•"•■■■•• 
abstract  supposition  of  perfectly  elastic  equal  spheres.  For  con- 
venience 01  enunciation  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  two  dimen- 
sions. Let  us  ima^ne,  then,  an  enormous  billiard-table  with 
perfectly  elastic  cushions  and  a  frictionless  cloth  on  which  millions 
of  perfectly  elastic  balls  rush  hither  and  thither  at  landom— colliding 
with  each  other — a  homogeneous  chaos,  with  that  sort  of  uniformity 
in  the  midst  of  diversity  which  is  characteristk  of  probabih'ties. 
Upon  this  hypothesis,  if  we  fix  attention  on  any  n  balls  taken  at 
random — they  need  not  be,  according  to  some  they  ought  not  to  be, 
contiguous— if  n  is  very  large,  the  average  properties  will  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  those  01  the  total  mixture.  In  particular  the 
average  energy  of  the  11  balls  may  be  equated  to  the  average  energy 
of  the  toul  number  of  balls,  say  T/N,  if  T  is  the  total  enerKy  and 
N  the  total  number  of  the  balls.  Now  if  we  watch  any  one  of  the 
• u_n_  I L  r„  .^  ^_    .._j number  of 

lythat 
immense 

number  of  independent  causes  in  random  fashion.  We  may  presume, 
therefore,  that  these  will  be  distributed  (among  the  n  balls)  according 
to  the  law  of  error.  The  law  will  not  be  of  the  type  which  was  first 
supposed,  where  the  "  spread  "  continually  increases  as  the  number 
of  the  elements  is  increased.*  Nor  will  it  be  of  the  type  which  was 
afterwards  mentioned**  where  the  spread  diminishes  as  the  number 
of  the  elements  is  increased.  The  hnear  function  by  which  the  ele- 
ments are  aggregated  is  here  of  an  intermediate  type;  such  fhat  the 
mean  square  of  deviation  corresponding  to  the  velocity  remains 
constant.  The  method  of  composition  might  be  illustrated  by  the 
process  of  taking  r  digits  at  random  from  mathematical  tables  adding 
the  differences  between  each  digit  and  4-5  the  mean  value  of  digits, 
and  dividing  the  sum  by  Vr.  Here  are  some  figures  obtained  by 
taking  at  random  batches  of  sixteen  digits  from  the  expansion 
of  «-,  subtracting  16  X  4'S  from  the  sum  of  each  batch,  and 
dividing  the  remainder  by  V16: — 


"  Cf.  above,  par.  102. 

^  Cf.  Galton  s  enthusiasm.  Natural  Inheritance,  p.  66. 
I*  A  lucid  statement  of  the  methods  and  results  of  probabilities 
applied  to  gunnery  is  given  in  the  Official  Text-book  of  Gunnery 

»» Venn,  Joum.  Stat.  Soc.  (1891),  p.  443. 

••  Ed.  Rev.  (1850).  xdi.  23. 

»Cf.  Galton,  Phil.  Mag.  (1875).  xKx-  44- 

"Above,  par.  112. 

"Ibid. 
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PROBABILITY 


I  dividing 


+I-2S.  +0-75.  -I.  -1.  +5-5.  -a75.  +0-75.  -a. 

+1-75.  +3aS.  +o-as.  -a-7S.  -aaS.  -o-s.  +475.  +o-as. 
If,  instead  of  nxteen,  a  miliion  digits  went  to  each  batch,  the  general 
diaracter  of  the  series  would  be  much  the  same;  the  aggregate 
fiffuies  would  continue  to  hover  about  aero  with  a  stajadaid  Aviation 
ctB'2$t  a  probable  error  of  nearly  2.  Here  for  instance  are  seven 
anregates  formed  by  recombinii^  252  out  of  the  2^  digiu  above 
utuixod  into  batches  of  36  acooiding  to  the  prescribed  rule:  via. 
subtracting  36X4'S  from  the  sum  of  each  batch  of  36  and 
the  remainder  by  V36: — 

-0-5.  +3-3.  +a-^  -0-6,  +1-5,  -2.  +1. 
The  illustration  brings  into  view  the  circumstance  that  though  the 
svstem  of  molecules  may  start  with  a  distribution  of  velocities  other 
than  the  normal,  yet  by  repeated  collisions  the  normal  distribution 
will  be  superinduced.  If  both  the  velocities  »  and  v  are  distributed 
aocofding  to  the  law  of  error  for  one  dimension,  we  may  presume  that 
the  joint  values  of  u  and  v  conform  to  the  normal  siulaoe.  Or  we 
may  reason  directly  that  as  the  pair  of  velocities  u  and  v  is  made 
up  of  a  great  number  of  elementary  pairs  (the  co-ordinates  in  each  of 
which  need  not,  initially  at  least,  be  supposed  uncorrelated)  the 
law  of  frequency  for  concurrent  values  of  «  and  v  must  be  of  the 
nonnal  form  wmch  may  be  written  ^ 

It  may  be  fteaumed  that  r.  the  coefficient  of  correlation,  b  xero,  for, 
owing  to  the  symmetry  of  the  influences  by  which  the  molecular 
chaos  w  brought  about,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  any 
connexion  or  repugnance  between  one  direction  of  u,  say  south  to 
north,  and  one  direction  of  v,  say  west  to  east.  For  a  like  reason 
k  must  be  supposed  equal  to  m.  Thus  the  average  velocity  •>2il; 
which  multiplied  bv  m,  the  mass  of  a  sphere,  is  to  be  equated  to  the 
aversge  energy  T/N.  The  reasoning  may  be  extended  with  confi- 
dence to  three  dimensbns,  and  with  caution  to  contiguous  molecules. 

126.  CorreUtion  cannot  be  ignored  in  anotho-  application  of  the 
many'dimensoned  law  of  error^  its  use  in  bblogic^  inquiries  to 

investigate  the  relations  between  different  generations. 
It  was  found  by  Galton  that  the  heighu  and  other 
measurable  attributes  of  children  of  the  same  parents 
rai^  about  a  mean  which  is  not  that  of  the  parental 
heights,  but  nearer  the  average  of  the  general  population. 
The  amount  of  this  "  regressbn^'  is  simply  proportional  to  the 
distance  of  the  "  mid-parent's  "  height  from  the  general  average. 
Thb  b  a  case  of  very  general  law  whicn  governs  the  relations  not  only 
between  memben  of  the  same  family,  but  also  between  membera 
of  the  same  organbm,  and  generally  between  two  (or  more)  coexbtent 
or  in  any  way  co-ordinated  observations,  each  belonging  to  a  nonnal 
group.  Let  X  and  y  be  the  measurements  of  a  pair  Uius  constituted. 
Then  *  it  may  be  expected  that  the  conjunction  of  particular  values 
for  X  and  v  will  approximately  obey  the  two-dimensioned  normal 
law  which  has  been  already  exhibited  (see  par.  114). 

127.  Regressian-Unes. —In  the  expression  above  given,  put 
ll^l^^rt  and  the  equation  for  the  frequency  of  pairs  having  values 
of  the  attribute  under  measurement  becomes 

Thb  formula  b  of  very  general  applicatiotL*  If  two  sets  of  measure- 
ments were  made  on  the  height,  or  other  measurable  feature,  of  the 
proverbial  "  Goodwin  Sands  "  and  "  Tenterden  Steeple,"  and  the 
first  measurement  of  one  set  was  coupled  with  the  first  of  the  other 
set,  the  second  with  the  second,  and  so  on.  the  pairs  of  magnitudes 
thus  presented  would  doubtless  vary  according  to  the  above-written 
law,  only  in  that  case  r  would  presumably  be  xero;  the  expression  for 
f  would  reduce  to  the  product  of  the  two  independetU  probabilities 
that  particular  values  of  x  and  y  should  concur.  But  slight  inter- 
dependences between  things  supposed  to  be  totally  unconnected 
would  often  be  discovered  by  this  law  of  error  in  two  or  more  dimen- 
sbns.^  It  may  be  put  in  a  more  convenient  form  by  substituting 
{  for  (x-fl)/V*  and  i|  for  (y-6)/Vm.  The  equation  of  the  surface 
then  becomes  »  -  (r/2rVi  -  f)  exp-[f  -  ivtn -k- if\l2(\  -r«). 
If  the  frequency  of  observations  in  the  vianity  of  a  point  is  repre- 
sented by  the  number  of  dots  in  a  small  increment  of  area,  when  r  <"0 
the  dots  will  be  dbtributed  uniformly  about  the  origin,  the  curves 
0/  equal  probability  will  be  cirrles.    When  r  b  different  from  kto 


*  Above,  par.  114,  and  below,  par.  127. 

'  Some  plurality  of  independent  causes  b  presumable. 

*  Herachers  a  priori  proposition  concerning  the  law  of  error  in  two 
dimensions  (above,  par.  99)  might  still  be  defended  either  as  geutraUy 
true,  so  many  phenomena  showing  no  Xxmot  of  interdependence,  or  on 
the  principle  which  justifies  our  putting  \  for  a  probability  that 
IS  unknown  (above,  par.  6),  or  5  for  a  deomal  place  that  b  neglected ; 
correlation  being  equally  likely  to  be  positive  or  negative.  The 
latter  sort  of  explanauon  may  be  offered  for  the  less  serious  contrast 
between  the  a  priori  and  the  empirical  proof  of  the  law  of  error  in 
one  dimension  (below,  par.  158). 

*  Cf.  above,  par.  115. 
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the  dots  win  be  distributed  so  that  the  majority  wiD  be  massed  ia 
two  quadrants:  in  those  for  which  |  and  ■  are  both  poaitiye  or  both 
negative  when  r  b  positive,  in  those  for  which  |  and  «  have  oppo«te 
signs  when  r  b  negative.  In  the  limiting  case,  when  r«  1  the  whole 
host  will  be  massed  atons  the  line  «"■(.  every  deviataoo  (  heia^ 
attended  with  an  equal  devbtion  f.  In  general,  to  any  drviatioa 
of  one  of  the  variables  {'there  corresponds  a  set  or"  array  '(Pearson) 
of  values  of  the  other  variable;  for  which  the  frequency  b  given  hf 
substituting  C  f  or  { in  the  general  eciuation.  The  section  thus  obtained 
proves  to  be  a  normal  probability-curve  with  standard  deviation 
V(i— r*).  The  most  probable  value  of  9  corresponding  to  the  ass^wd 
value  of  I  b  rf.  The  equation  «-r(,  or  rather  what  it  becomes 
when  transbted  back  to  our  orinnal  ooHxdinates  (x-6)M- 
r(«-«)#i.  where  •».  v^  are  our  V*.  Vi«  respectively,*  b  often 
called  a  reptssiam^eqiuation.  A  verification  b  to  hand  in  the  above- 
dted  statistics,  which  Weldon  obtained  bv  casting  bsichts  of  dice. 
If  the  dice  were  perfect,  r  (->//V  Am)  would  equall.  and  as  the  dice 
proved  not  to  be  very  impenect,  the  coeffident  b  doubtless  appraii- 
mately*^.  Accordingly,  we  may  expect  that,  if  axes  x  and  y 
are  drawn  through  the  point  of  maximum  -frequency  at  the  centre  of 
the  compartment  containing  2^4  observations,  corresponding  to  ainr 
value  oTx,  sav  2i>t  (where  •  is  the  sicfe  of  each  square  compartment), 
the  most  probable  value  of  y  should  be  m,  and  correspondiof  to 
y  >>2M  the  most  probable  value  of  x  should  be  ri.  And  in  fact  tkse 
regressbn-equatuMis  are  fairiv  wril  fulfilled  for  the  mOcmt  values  of  w 
(more  than  wliich  could  not  be  expected  from  discreU  observation.-) : 
e.g.  when  x-  -|-4»,  the  value  of  y.  for  which  the  frequency  (25)  b  a 
maximum,  b  as  it  ought  to  be-|-3t:when  x»— 2«  the  twM»;«iti«^ 
(119)  bat  >"■—«;  when  X"*— 4»  the  msximiim  (16)  bat  >■■— 2»: 
when  y  b  -f  2t  the  maximum  (138)  b  at  x«+*:  when  7  w— 2» 
the  maximum  (117)  at  x->— •',  and  in  the  two  cases  6r*-f2» 
<Lnd  y«  +4O,  where  the  fulfilment  b  not  exact,  the  failure  a  not 
very  serious. 

128.  Analogous  statements  hold  good  for  the  case  of  three 
or  more  dimensions  of  error.*  The  normal  law  of  errar  for  any 
number  of  variables,  xi  a^  xa,  may  be  put  in  the  fbm 
s  -  (I  {2T)nl2  V  A)  exp  -  [Ru*^  +  Ran^  +  Ac.  -h  2Ria%  +  Acl/2A 
where  A  IS  the  determinant: — 


I 

'a 

t 
each  r,  «.f .  rw  (-r«), 
two  of  the  varubles,  «.i 


the  coefficient  of  corrdatioa  bttwuji 
xu  Xt\  Ru  b  the  first  minor  of  the  deter- 


minant formed  by  omitting  the  first  row  and  first  oolunm;  Ra  b 


column,  and  soon;  Rii(->Ra)  b  the  first  minor  formed  by  omitting 
the  first  column  and  second  row  (or  vice  versa).  The  principlea 
correlation  plays  an  important  rftle  in  lutural  history.  It  has  re- 
placed the  notion  that  there  b  a  simple  proportion  between  the  size 
of  organs  by  the  appropriate  conception  that  there  are  simple 
proportions  existing  between  the  denoHou  from  the  average  of  one 
organ  and  the  mast  probable  value  for  the  coexistent  deviataoo  of  the 
other  organ  from  its  average.'  Attributes  favoured  by  **  natural  "  or 
other  selection  are  found  to  be  corrctofarf  with  other  attributes  which 
are  not  directly  selected.  The  extent  to  which  the  attributes  of  an 
individual  depend  upon  thojie  of  hb  ancestors  as  measured  by  corre- 
lation.* The  prinaple  b  instrumental  to  most  of  the  important 
"  mathematical  contributions  "  which, Professor  Pearson  has  made 
to  the  theory^  of  evolution.*  In  social  inquiries,  abo,  the  princtple 
promises  a  rich  harvest.  Where  numerous  fluctuating  riusts  go 
to  iModuce  a  result  like  pauperism  or  immunity  from  smaO-pox. 
the  ideal  method  of  eliminating  chance  would  be  to  construct 
"regression-equations'*  of  the  foUowing  type:  "  Chai^  % 
in  pauperism  [in  the  decade  i87i>i88i1  in  rural  districts* 
-27-07  %,  -fo-ii^Q  (change  %  out-relief  ratio),  -ho-271  (chai«e  % 
on  proportion  of  old),  -f-  -064  (change  %  in  population).*^ 

120.  In  order  to  determine  the  best  values  of  the  coeffiacnu 

involved  in  the  law  of  error,  and  to  test  the  worth  of  ^ ^. 

the  results  obuined  by  using  any  values,  recoune  must *[?_"'** 
be  had  to  iiuerse  probability.  ^?*T  .^  > 

130.  The    simplest    problem    under    thb    head    b^TSS^T 
where  the  fuaesUum  b  a  single  %eal  object  and  they^.r"T"' 

data    oonsbt    of    a    large    number    of   observations,     

xt,Xf,.  .  XiH  Mich  that  if  the  number  were  indefinitely  increased, 
the  completed  series  would  form  a  normal  probability-curve  with 
the  true  point  as  its  centre,  and  having  a  given  modulus  c  It  b 
as  if  we  had  observed  the  position  of  the  dinu  made  by  the  fcagmenu 


'Cf  note  to  par.  98,  above. 

*Phil.  Mag.  (1892),  p.  200  seq.;  1896,  P.  3ii;  Pearson,  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  iiBoS),  187,  p.  302;  Burbury.  Pku.  Mag.  (1894).  p.  145. 

'  Pearran,  ^'  On  the  Reconstruction  of  Prehistoric  Races,  Trams. 
Roy.  Soc.  (1808),  A,  p.  174  seq.;  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  (1898),  p.  418. 

*  Pearson,  ^'  The  Law  of  Ancestral  Heredity,*'  Traus.  Roy,  Soc; 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  (1898). 


*  Papers  in  the  Royal  Society  since  1895. 
*An  example  instructively  discutwd  by 
(l»99). 
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J  theQ  to  far  as  to  know  the  distance  of  each  mark 
(from  an  origin)  along  a  right  line,  say  the  line  of  an 
earteaded  fortification,  and  it  was  known  thai  the  shell  was  fired 
r  to  the  fortification  from  a  disunt  ridge  parallel  to  the 


lortificatioQ,  and  that  the  shell  was  of  a  kind  of.  which  the  f  rsgnients 
are  scattered  according  to  a  normal  law  ^  with  a  known  coefficient 
of  cfispersion:  the  question  b  at  what  position  on  the  distant  ridge 
was  the  enemy's  gun  probably  placed  ?  By  received  principles 
the  probability,  say  P,  that  the  given  set  of  observations  shoukl 
have  resulted  from  measuring  (or  aiming  at)  an  object  of  whkh  the 
leal  position  was  between  x  and  x  +Ax  is 

&x  J  exp-  U*  -xi)»  +  (*-xO«  +  &c.l/<«; 

where  J   b  a  constant  obtained  by  equating  to   unityj       Pdx 

(since  the  given  set  of  observations  must  have  resulted  from  some 
posicioo  on  the  axis  of  x).  The  value  of  x,  from  which  the  givpn 
set  of  observations  most  probably  resulted,  is  obtained  by  makmg  P 
a  suuiOTttm.  Putting  dP/dx  >■  o,  we  have  for  the  maximum 
(^P/dbc*  being  negative  for  this  value)  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the 
given  observations.  The  accuracy  of  the  determination  is  measured 
by  a  probability-curve  with  modulus  cNn,  This  in  the  course  of  a 
very  loag  siege  if  every  case  in  which  tne  ^ven  ^roup  of  shell-marks 
Xi,  Xi,  .  ,  ,  Xn  was  presented  could  be  mvestigatcd,  it  would  be 
fouiKl  that  the  enemy's  cannon  was  fired  from  the  position  z',  the 
(pwit  r^ht  opposite  to  the)  arithmetic  mean  of  Xu  xt.  Sec,  x»,  with 
a  frequency  assigned  by  the  equation 

s  -  (V«/ V«)  exp  - n(x  - x'Wc*. 
The  reasoning  is  applkable  without  material  modification  to  the 
case  in  which  the  data  and  the  quaesitum  are  not  absolute  quantities, 
but  proportions;  for  instance,  given  the  percentage  of  white  balls 
in  several  large  batches  drawn  at  random  from  an  immense  urn  con- 
taining black  and  white  balls,  to  find  the  percentage  of  white  balls 
in  the  urn — the  inverse  problem  associated  with  the  name  of  Bayes. 

131.  Simple  as  this  solution  is,  it  is  not  the  one  which  has  most 
lecommended  itself  to  Laplace.  He  envisages  the  quaesUum  not  so 
muds  as  that  point  which  is  most  ^obably  the  real  one,  as  that  point 
which  may  most  admUageouHy  be  put  for  the  real  one.  In  our 
fllustration  it  is  as  if  it  were  required  to  discover  from  a  number 
of  ahot-marks  not  the  pcnnt*  wmch  in  the  course  of  a  long  siege 
would  be.  most  frequently  the  position  of  the  cannon  which  had 
•cattexvsd  the  observed  fragments  but  the  point  which  it  would 
be  best  to  treat  as  that  position — to  fire  at,  say,  with  a  view  of 
silendng  the  enemy's  gun — having  regard  not  so  much  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  direction  adopted  is  right,  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  wrong  in  the  long  run.  As  the  measure  of  the  detri> 
ment  of  error,  Laplace'  takes  "la  valeur  moyenne  de  I'erreur  k 
craindre,"  the  mean  first  power  of  the  errors  taken  positively  on 
each  skfe  of  the  real  point.  The  mean  spare  of  errors  is  proposed 
by  Gauas  as  the  criterion.*  Any  mean  power  indeed,  the  integral 
of  any  function  which  increases  in  absolute  magnitude  with  the 
inoease  of  its  variaUe,  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  detriment,  will 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  if  the  normal  law  prevaila' 

132.  Yet  another  speculative  difficulty  occurs  in  the  simplest,  and 
recurs  in  the  more  complicated  inverse  problem.  In  putting  P  as 
the  prctebtlity,  deduced  from  the  observations  that  the  real  point 
for  which  they  stand  is  x  (between  x  and  x-f-Ax),  it  is  tacitly 
assumed  that  prior  to  observation  one  value  of  x  b  as  probable  as 
another.  In  our  illustration  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  enemy's 
gun  was  as  likely  to  be  at  one  point  as  another  of  (a  certain  tract  of) 
the  ridge  from  which  it  was  fired.  If,  apart  from  the  evidence  of 
the  sbcu-marks,  there  was  any  reason  for  thinking  that  the  gun  was 
situated  at  one  point  rather  than  another,  the  formula  would  require 
to  be  modified.  This  a  priori  probability  is  sometimes  grounded  on 
our  sgwfgisce;  according  to  another  view,  the  procedure  is  justified 
by  a  rough  general  knoiriedge  that  over  a  tract  of  x  for  which  P  » 

"  '  e  one  value  of  x  occurs  about  as  often  as  another.' 


>  If  normally  in  any  direction  indifferently  according  to  the  two- 
or  three-dimensioned  law  of  error,  then  normally  in  one  dimension 
«riien  coDected  and  distributed  in  belts  perpendicular  to  a  horizontal 
right  line,  as  in  the  example  cited  bdow,  par.  155. 

*  Or  small  interval  ^cf.  preceding  section). 

*  "  Toute  erreur  soit  {Mntive  soit  native  doit  £tre  considerde 
>  un  ddsavantage  ou  une  perte  r6clle  k  un  jeu  quelconque," 


Tktaru  analytiquet  art  30  seq.,  eq>ecially  art.  35.  As  to  which 
it  b  acutely  remarked  by  Bravais  (0^.  ctt.  p.  358),  "  Cette  r^le 
simple  laisse  k  dhircr  une  demonstration  rigoureuse,  car  I'analogue 
du  cas  actud  avec  cdui  des  jeux  de  hasard  est  loin  d'etre  complete." 

*  TJuoria  combinatumis,  pt  L  |  6.  Simon  Newcomb  is  con- 
spicuous by  walking  in  the  way  of  Laplace  and  Gauss  in  his  prefer- 
ence of  the  most  tamntatetms  to  the  most  prcbabU  determinations. 
With  Gauss  be  postulates  that  "  the  evil  of  an  error  b  proportional 
to  the  square  of  its  magnitude  '*  {American  Journal  of  Mathematics, 
voL  viii.  No.  4). 

•As  argued  by  the  present  writer,  Camh.  PJnl.  Trans.  (188^), 
ToL  xiv.  pL  iL  t).  161.  Cf.  Glabher,  Mem.  Astronom.  Soc.  xxxtx. 
108. 

•The  vbw  taken  by  the  present  writer  on  the  **  Philosophy  of 
Chaaoe,"  m  Mit$d  (1880;  approved  by  Professor  Pfearson,  Gromiiiaf 


133.  -Subiect  to  similar  speculative  difficulties,  the  solution  which 
has  been  obtained  may  be  extended  to  the  analogous  problem  in 
which  the  quaesitum  b  not  the  real  value  of  an  observed  magnitude, 
but  the  mean  to  which  a  series  of  staUstics  indefinitely  prolonged 
converges.' 

134.  Next,  let  the  modulus,  still  supposed  given,  not  be  the  same 
for  all  the  observations,  but  ci  for  xi,  ct  for  xt,  &c  Then  P  becomes 
proportiooal  to 

exp  -  I(x  -Xi)V«i"  +  (»  -*0V«^  +&cl. 
And  the  value  of  x  which  b  both  the  most  probable  and  the  "  most 
advantageous"  b(x,/ci«-l-xa/ci?-|-Ac.)/(i/c,«-hi/ci?-l-&c.);      ^  ...   . 
each   observation   being   weighted    with    the   inverse      £^*^ 
mean  square  of  observations  made  under  similar  con-     '^^ 
ditions.'    Thb  b  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  "  method      sqmane, 
of  least  squares  ";  but  as  the  rule  in  this  case  has  been  deduced 
by  genuine  inverse  probability,  the  problem  does  not  cxempliiy 
what  b  most  characteristic  in  that  method,  namely,  that  a  ruw 
deducible  from  the  hypothesb  that  the  errors  of  observations  obey 
the  normal  law  of  error  b  employed  in  cases  where  the  normal  law 
is  not  known,  or  even  b  known  not,  to  hold  ffood.    For  example, 
let  the  curve  of  error  for  each  observation  be  of  the  form  of 


»-li/V(«)lXexpI  -x«/c«  -3j(x/c  -2xVy«)l. 
where i  b  a  small  fraction,  so  that  s  may  equally  well  be  equated  to 
(i/V««)Ii -3;(x/c-2xVy»)Iexp-x*M  a  law  which  b  actually 
very  prevalent.    Then,  according  to  the  genuine  inverse  methoo, 
the  most  probable  value  of  x  b  given  by  the  quadratic  equation 

^Og  P-O,  where  log  P-COnSt.  -Z(x-Xr)Vc,^-22/l(*-3tr)V«r»- 
3(X— Xr)V3^1t  Z  denoting  summation  over  all  the  observations. 
According  to  the  "  method  of  least  squares,"  the  solution  b  the 
weighted  arithmetic  mean  of  the  (^Mervatwns,  the  weight  of  any 
observation  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  corresponding 
mean  square,  i.e.  c^fi  (the  terms  of  the  inte^I  which  involve  1 
vanishing),  whkh  would  be  the  solution  if  the  j's  are  all  zero.  We 
put  for  the  solution  of  the  given  case  what  b  known  to  be  the  solution 
of  an  essentblly  different  case.    How  can  thb  ^radox  be  justified? 

135.  Many  of  the  answers  which  have  been  given  to  thb  question 
seem  to  come  to  this.  When  the  data  are  unmanageable,  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  attend  to  a  part  thereof,  and  to  determine  the  most  prot^le 
(or  the  "  most  advantageous  ")  value  of  the  quaesitum,  and  the 
degree  of  its  accuracy,  from  the  selected  portion  of  the  dau  as  if  it 
formed  the  whole.  Thb  throwing  overboard  of  part  of  the  dau  in 
order  to  utilize  the  remainder  has  often  to  be  resorted  to  in  the 
rough  course  of  applied  probabilities.  Thus  an  insurance  office 
only  takes  account  of  the  age  and  some  other  simple  attributes  of 
its  customers,  though  a  better  bargain  might  be  made  in  partkular 
cases  by  taking  into  account  all  available  details.  The  nature  df 
the  mediod  is  particularly  clear  in  the  case  where  the  given  set  of 
obsorvations  consbts  of  several  batches,  the  observations  in  any 
batch  ranging  under  the  same  law  of  frequency  with  mean  x\ 
and  mean  square  of  error  k,,  the  function  and  the  constants  different 
for  different  batches;  then  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  those  parts 
of  the  data  whkrh  are  of  the  type  xV  and  k^ — ignoring  what  else  may 
be  given  as  to  the  laws  of  error-^we  may  treat  the  x'/s  as  so  many 
observations,  each  ranging  under  the  normal  law  of  error  with  its 
coefficient  of  dispersion;  and  apply  the  rules  proper  to  the  normal 
bw.  Those  rules  applied  to  the  data,  conadered  as  a  set  of  deriva- 
tive observations  each  formed  by  a  batch  of  the  original  observations) 
averaged,  give  as  the  most  prorable  (and  also  the  most  advantageous 
combination  of  the  observations  the  arithmetic  mean  w«i^ted 
according  to  the  inverse  mean  square  pertaining  to  each  observation, 
and  for  the  bw  of  the  error  to  whkh  the  determination  b  IbUe 
the  normal  bw  with  standard  devbtion  *  V  (ZA/»)— the  very  rubs 
that  are  prescribed  by  the  method  of  least  squares. 

136.  Tlie  principle  involved  mieht  be  illustrated  by  the  proposal 
to  nuike  the  economy  of  datum  a  little  less  rigid:  to  utilize,  not  in- 
deed all.  but  a  little  more  of  our  materials — not  only  the  mean 


according  to  the  normal  bw.  By  the  method  of  least  squares  it 
would  still  be  proper  to  put  the  arithmetk  mean  to  the  given  observa- 
tions for  the  true  point  required,  and  to  measure  the  accuracy  of 
that  determination  by  a  probability-curve  of  which  the  modulus  b 
V  (3Jb),  where  k  b  the  mean  square  ci  devbtion  (of  fragments  from 
their  mean).  If  it  b  thought  desirable  to  utilize  more  of  the  data 
there  b  avaibble,  the  proposition  that  the  arithmetic  mean  of  a 


of  Science,  3nd  ed.  p.  146).    See  also  "  A  priori  Probabilities,' 
Mag.  (Sept.  1884).  and  Camh.  PhiL  Trans.  (1885),  vol.  xiv.  pt, 


PhiL 
iL 


p.  147  seq. 
'  Above,  pars.  6,  7. 

•The  mean  square  J**  O^Nxe)  exp  -«*A««  -  <«/2. 

*  The  standard  devb&on  pertaining  to  a  set  of  (nfr)  composite 
. —    — «.  derived  from  the  original  -  ~».— —► :—  i~. 


observat 


obseiifations  by 
a^xraging  a  batch  thereof  numbering  r.  b  V  (*/r)/V  (w/r)"  -  V  (*/»), 
when  the  given  observations  are  all  of  the  same  weight;  mutatis 
mutandis  when  the  weights  differ. 
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numerous  let  of  otMervations.  aay  x,  xi,  .  .  .  x.  (taken  as  a  sample 
from  an  indefinitely  large  group  obeying  anv  the  same  law  of 
frequency)  varies  from  set  to  set  approximatdy  according  to  the 
following  law  (to  be  esublisbed  later) 

where  £"/3  the  mean  sc|uare  of  deviation,  and  j  «  the  mean 
cube  of  deviation,  and  f/c»,  say  j,  is  small.  Then,  by  abstrac- 
tion analogous  to  that  which  has  just  been  attributed  to  the 
method  of  least  squares,  we  may  reeard  the  datum  as  a  single 
observation,  the  arithmetic  mean  (of  a  sample  batch  of  obser- 
vations) subject  to  the  law  of  error  s-/(x).  The  most  probable 
value  of  the  ^uaesitnm  is  therefore  given  by  the  equation /'(x—x') 
a  o,  where  x'  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  given  jbservations. 
From  the  resulting  quadratic  equation,  putting  x  >■  x'  -H  ti  and 
recollecting  that  <  u  small  we  have  t  »  }c.  That  is  the  correction 
due  to  the  utiliaation  of  the  mean  cube  of  error.  The  most  advan- 
tateous  solution  cannot  now  be  determined,^  fix)  being  unsymmetri- 
au.  without  assuming  a  particular  form  for  the  function  of  detriment. 
This  method  of  least  souares  plus  cubes  may  easily  be  extended  to 
the  case  of  several  batches. 

137.  This  application  of  probabilities  not  to  the  actual  data  but 
to  a  selected  part  thereof,  this  economy  of  the  inverse  method,  is 
widely  practised  in  miscellaneous  statistics,  where  the  object  is  to 
determine  whether  the  discrepancy  between  two  sets  of  observation 
b  accidental  or  significant  of  a  real  difference.*  For  instance,  let 
the  data  be  ages  at  death  of  individuals  of  two  classes  {e.g.  temperate 
or  not  so.  urban  or  rural,  &c.)  who  have  been  undor  observation, 
since  the  age  of,  say,  20.  Granted  that  the  ages  at  death  conform 
to  Gompertz's  law;  the  determination  of  the  modal  age  at  death, 
that  age  at  which  the  proportion  of  the  toul  observed  dying  (per 
unit  of  time)  is  a  maximum  for  each  class,  would  most  perfectly 
be  effected  by  the  genuine  inverse  method.  That  method  will  also 
enable  us  to  determine  the  probability  that  the  two  modes  should 
have  differed  to  the  observed  extent  by  mere  accident.'  According 
to  the  abridged  method  it  suffices  to  proceed  as  if  our  daU  con- 
sisted of  two  observatbns  x'  and  /,  the  average  ases  at  death 
of  the  two  classes,  each  average  obeying  the  normal  law  of  error. 
with     respective    moduli  cx  -  ^fTTx'  -  x.^»  -t-  <x^  -  x,)»  -f  ikc.]2jii. 


e,  -  Vl(y  -  ^)*  -I-  (y  -  yi)*  4-&c.l2/i..wherex..x,.Ac..3r.y,,*c.. 
are  the  respective  sets  of  observed  ages  at  death ;  as  follows  from 
the  law  of  error,  whatever  the  law  of  distribution  of  the  given 
observations.    According  to  a  well-known  property  of  the  normal 


gnat  as  the  observed  one,  say  e,  should  have  occurred  by 
chance  we  have  ili-«(T)],  where  r  -«/c,  and  tf(x)  is  the  integral 
a/V  rpitjcp  »  xt^dx,  given  in  many  treatises. 

138.*  This  sort  of  abridgnwnt  may  be  extended  to  other  lands  of 
average  besides  the  arithmetic,  in  particular  the  median  (that  point 
tt_jtM±.j  which  has  as  many  of  the  given  observations  above  as 
MmiSL  be^ow  »')•  By  »mp\e  induction  we  know  that  the 
m^taomM.  ,nedian  of  a  large  sample  of  observations  is  a  probable 
value  for  the  tnu  median;  how  probable  is  determined  as  follows 
from  a  sdectbn  of  our  data.  Furst  suppose  that  all  the  observa- 
tions are  of  the  same  weight.  If  x'  were  the  true  median, 
the  probability  that  as  many  as  )«  -|-  r  of  the  observations  shoukl 
fall  on  either  side  of  that  point  is  eiven  by  the  normal  law  for  which 
the  exponent  is  — 3r*/ii.*  This  probability  that  the  observed  median 
will  differ  from  the  true  one  by  a  certain  number  of  observations  is 
connected  with  the  probability  that  they  will  differ  by  a  cerUin 
extent  of  the  abscissa,  by  the  proposition  that  the  number  of  obser- 
vations contain«Mi  between  the  true  and  apparent  median  is  equal 
to  the  small  difference  between  them  multiplied  by  the  density  of 
obsMvatbns  at  the  median — in  the  case  01  normal  and  generally 
symmetrical  curves  the  greatest  ordinate.  This  is  the  second  datum 
we  require  to  select.  In  the  case  of  the  normal  curve  it  may  be 
cdlculated  from  the  modulus  itself,  determined  by  induction  from  a 
selection  of  data.  If  the  observations  are  not  all  of  the  same  worth, 
weight  may  be  assigned  by  counting  one  observation  as  if  it  occurred 
oftener  than  another.  This  is  the  essence  of  Laplace's  Method 
of  Situation.* _^__^__ 

^  The  use  of  the  cubes  is  also  contrasted  with  that  of  the  squares 
(only)  in  this  respect :  that  it  b  no  longer  a  matter  of  indifference 
how  many  of  the  original  observations  we  assign  to  the  batch  of  which 
the  mean  constitutes  the  single  (compound)  observation. 

« The  object  of  the  writer's  paper  on  "  Methods  of  Sutistics 
in  the  Jubilee  number  of  the  Joum.  Stat.  Soe.  (1885^. 

*  See  on  the  use  of  the  inverse  method  to  determine  the  mode  of 
a  group,  the  present  writer's  paper  on  "  Probable  Errors  "  in  the 
Jonm.  Stat,  Slac.  (Sept.  1908). 

*  Above,  par.  103. 

*TIUorie  analyHque,  and  supp.  p.  ifia.  Mkanique  cOeste, 
bk.  iii.  art.  40;  on  which  see  tne  note  in  Bowdich's  translation. 
The  method  may  be  extended  to  other  percentiles.  See  Cxubcr, 
Beobachtuntsfehler,  { 58.   Q.  PkU.  Mag.  (1886),  p.  375 :  and  Sheppard. 


13Q.  In  its  simplest  form,  where  all  the  given  observations  are  of 
equaf  weight,  thu  method  b  of  wide  applicability.  Compared 
with  the  genuine  inverse  method,  it  is  always  more  convenient, 
addom  much  less  accurate,  sometimes  even  more  accurate.  If  the 
given  observations  obey  the  normal  law.  the  precision  of  the  median 
IS  less  than  the  precision  of  the  arithmetic  mean  by  only  some  35  % — 
a  discrepancy  not  veiy  serious  where  only  a  rough  estimate  m  the 
worth  01  an  average  is  required.  If  the  observations  do  not  obey 
the  normal  law— especially  if  the  extremities  are  abnormally  di\Tr- 
gent — the  precision  of  the  median  may  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
arithmetic  mean.* 

i^.  Yet  another  instance  of  the  contrast  between  genuine  and 
abrideed  inversion  b  afforded  by  the  problem  to  determine  the 
modulus  as  well  as  the  mean  for  a  set  of  observations 
known  to  obey  the  normal  law;  what  the  first  problem' 
becomes  when  the  coefficient  of  dispersion  b  not  pyen. 
By  inverse  probability  we  ought  in  ttiat  case,  in  addition 
to  the  equatbn  dP/^  -  o,  to  put  dP/dc  •>  o.  Whence 
c«  -  aKx'  -  x,)«  -I-  (x'  -  xi)*  +  &c.  -Kx*  -  x.)^  /«.  and  x*  - 
(xi  -H  xt  -H  Ac.  +  3^)ln.  Thb  solution  differs  from  that  which  is 
often  given  in  the  textbooks*  in  that  there,  in  the  cxpresnon  for 
c*.  (»  —  i)  occurs  in  the  denominator  instead  of  n.  The  difference 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  authorities  referred  to  determine  c 
not  by  genuine  inversion,  but  by  ordtnaiv  induction,  bv  a  condition 
which  certainly  would  be  fulfilled  in  tne  long  run.  but  docs  not 
express  the  whole  of  our  data;  a  conditbn  in  thb  respect  like  the 
equation  of  c  to  -^Tllttiln,  where  e  b  the  difference  (taken  positively, 
without  rcffard  to  its  sign)  between  any  observatbn  and  the  arithme- 
tic mean  0?  all  the  observatbns.' 

I^i.  Of  course  the  determination  of  the  most  probable  value  is 
subject  to  the  speculative  difficulties  proper  to  a  prbri  probabQity : 
which  are  particulariy  striking  in  thu  case,  as  it  appears  equalljr 
natural  to  take  as  that  consunt,  of  whbh  the  values  are  a  priori 
equally  probable.  Jr(«c*/2).  or  even**  k{  "  i/c*).  the  measure  of 
weight,  as  in  fact  Laplace  has  done;  **  yet  no  two  of  these  assumptions 
can  oe  exactly  true." 

143.  A  more  convenient  determination  b  obtained  from  simple 
inductbn  by  equating  the  modulus  to  some  datum  of  the  observed 
group  to  which  it  would  be  equal  if  the  group  were  complete- 
in  partbular  to  the  dbtance  from  the  median  of  some  percentile 
(or  point  which  marks  off  a  certain  percentage,  eg  25  of  the  given 
observatbns)  multiplied  by  a  factor  corresponding  to  the  percentfle 
obtainable  from  a  familiar  table.  Mr  Sheppard  has  given  an  tatereat- 
ing  proof*'  that  we  cannot  by  way  of  percentiles  obtain  such  good  ** 
results  for  the  frequency-constanu  as  by  the  use  of  "  the  avcraae 
and  average  square  "  (the  method  prescribed  by  inverse  probabOityJ. 

143.  The  same  philosophical  suStleties.  with  greater  mathemat  ical 
complications,  meet  us  when  we  pass  on  to  the  case  of  two  or  mose 
quaesita.  The  problem  under  thb  head  which  mainly  ^^^kj^^ 
cxercited  the  older  writers  was  to  determine  a  number  of  ^T^^^T^ 
unknown  quantities,  given  a  larger  number,  n,  of  equa-  ^^^^^ 
tions  involving  them. 

144.  Supposing  the  true  values  approximately  known,  by  subni- 
tuting  the  approximate  values  in  the  given  equations  and  expanding 
accoraing  to  Taylor's  theorem,  there  will  be  obtained  for  the  comec- 
lions,  say  x,y...,n  linear  cquatbns of  the  form 

Otx+biy  -fi 

where  each  a  and  5  is  a  known  coeflident,  and  each  f  i»  ^ 
fallible  observation.  Suppose  that  the  error  to  which  each  b 
liable  obeys  the  normal  law,  and  that  the  modulus  pertaining  to  each 
observation  is  the  same — which  latter  condition  can  be  secured  by 
multiplying  each  equatbn  by  a  proper  factoc^-then  if  x'  and  y 
are  the  true  values  of  the  quaesita,  the  frequency  with  which 
(oix'  -f-fti/  —  /i)  assumes  different  values  b  given  by  the  equation 
s  -  i/(7»c0  exp  —  [OiX  -1-  6iy  —  /ij  Vci*.  where  q  b  a  constant  vhidi. 


Trans.  Roy.  Soe.  (188^).  192,  p.  135,  ante,  where  the  error  incident 
to  this  kind  df  deterromation  is  ascertained  with  much  1 ^~ — 


*Cf.  Phil.  Mag.  (1887).  xxiv.  269  seq.,  where  the  median  b  pre- 
scribed in  case  of  '^  discordant  "  (heterogeneous)  observatbns.  It  tbe 
more  drastic  remedy  of  rejecting  part  of  the  daU  b  resorted  to 
Sheppard's  method  of  performing  that  aperation  may  be  reoom- 
mended  {Proe.  Lond.  Math.  Soe.  vol.  ^i).  He  prescribes  for  cases  to 
whkh  the  median  may  not  be  appropriate,  namely,  the  determtnatioo 
of  other  frequency-constants  besides  the  mean  of  the  observations. 

» Above,  par.  134. 

•  E.g.  Airy,  Theory  of  Errors,  art.  6a 

*  It  Is  a  nice  point  that  the  expression  for  e*,  which  has  (n  — >  i) 


pt.  ii.  p.  165 ;  and  "  Probable  Errors,"  Joum.  StaL  Soe.  (Jvae  1908). 

"  Above,  par.  96,  note. 

"  Thiorie  analytique,  and  supp.  ed.  1847,  p.  578. 

"  See  the  nutter  discussed  in  Catnb.  Phil.  Trans.,  lac.  ctL 

"  Trans.  Roy.  Soe.  (1899),  A,  cxdi.  M5. 

**  Good  as  tested  by  a  comparison  of  the  mean  squares  of  errors 
in  the  frequency-constant  determined  by  the  compared  methods. 
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if  not  known  beforehand,  nay  be  inferred,  as  in  the  ampler  case, 
from  a  eet  of  obaervationa.  Similar  statements  holding  for  the 
other  equations,  the  probability  that  the  given  set  of  observations 
A*  h>  Ac.,  should  have  resulted  from  a  particular  system  of  values 
for  X.  y,.ts  J  exp  |(«iX+6iy-fi)Vc»*+(a,x+6^-/f)Vc^+&c.I. 
where  J  b  •  constant  determined  on  the  same  pnndple  as  in  the 
analogoas  simpler  cases.'  The  conditbn  that  P  should  be  a 
maximum  gives  as  many  linear  equations  for  the  determination 
of  x'  y  ...  as  there  are  unknown  quantities. 

145.  The  scdution  proper  to  the  case  where  the  observations  are 
known  to  arrange  according  to  the  normal  law  may  be  extended  to 
aumeroos  observations  ranging  under  any  law,  on  the  principles 
which  justify  the  use  of  the  Method  of  Least  Squares  in  the  case  of 
a  simde  munihim. 

i^bw  As  in  that  simple  case,  the  pnnciple  of  economy  will  now 
ittstify  the  use  of  the  MMdian,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  two  tuaesUa^  putting 
lor  tne  true  values  of  x  and  y  that  point  for  which  the  sum  of  the 
perpendiculars  let  fall  from  it  00  each  of  a  set  of  lines  representing 
the  given  equations  (properly  weighted)  is  a  minimum.' 

147.  The  older  writers  have  expressed  the  error  in  the  determina- 
tioo  of  one  of  the  variables  witnout  reference  to  the  error  in  the 

other.  But  the  error  of  one  variable  may  be  regarded 
as  eorreUUed  with  that  of  another;  that  is,  if  the  system 
^jt',  y ' . .  forms  the  solution  of  the  given  equations, 
while  «'+^,  T+9 ...  is  the  real  system,  the  (small)  values  of 
t.  ^  . . .  which  will  concur  in  the  long  run  of  systems  from  which  the 
given  set  of  observatioiu  result  are  normally  correlated.  From 
this  point  of  view  Bravais.  in  1846,  was  led  to  several  theorems 
which  are  applicable  to  the  now  more  important  case  of  correlation 
in  which  |  and  if  are  given  (not  in  general  small)  deviations  from 
the  means  of  two  or  more  correlated  members  (organs  or  attributes) 
forminca  normal  grouou 

148.  To  determine  the  freaiiency<onstant8  of  such  a  group  it  is 
proper  to  proceed  on'the  analogy  of  the  simple  case  of  one-dimen- 

In  the  case  of  two  dimensions,  for  instance,  the 
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probability  pi  that  a  given  pair  of  observations  (xt,  yi)  should 
nave  resulted  from  a  normal  group  of  which  the  means  are  sf  y 
respectively,  the  standard  deviations  vi  and  ct  and  the  coefiicient  of 
coirelation  r,  may  be  written — 

where  E«  -  (x'  -  Xi)«/ir,>  -  2r(x^  -  x.)(/  -  y,)/a,*,  +  (y  -  yi)'(cf. 
A  similar  st 
(*C!i).  OfiyO- 


similar  statement  holds  for  each  other  pair  of  observations 

for  ^,  pt. 


. . ;  with  analogous  expressions  I 


.  Whence. 


as  in  the  simpler  case,  we  have  piXptX&cXPJJ  (a  constant) 
fpr  P,  the  a  posteriori  probability  that  the  given  observations  should 
have*  resulted  from  an  assi^cd  system  of  the  frequency-constants. 
The  most  probable  system  is  determined  by  making  P  a  maximum, 
and  aocoraingly  equating  to  xero  each  of  the  following  expression*-^ 

3P  dp  dP    dp  dp 

3xi  1y,  let,  "Sat,  TGr. 
The  values  of  the  arithmetic  mean  and  of  toe  standard  deviation 
for  each  variable  are  what  have  been  obtained  in  the  simple  case 
of  one  dimension.  The  value  of  r  is  Z(x'— Xr)(/— yOVi**.*  The 
probable  error  of  the  determination  is  assigned  on  the  assumption 
that  the  errors  to  which  it  is  liable  are  small.*  Such  coefficients 
have  already  been  cakulated  for  a  great  number  of  interesting  cases. 
For  insunce.  the  coefficient  of  correlation  between  the  human 
stature  and  femur  is  0-8.  between  the  right  and  left  femur  is  0-96, 
between  the  statures  of  husbands  and  wives  is  o-a8.* 

149.  This  application  of  inverse  probability  to  determine  corrcla> 
tion-coefRriento  and  the  error  to  which  the  determination  b  liable 
has  been  largely  emi^oyed  by  Professor  Peamn*  and  other  recent 
writers.  The  use  of  the  normal  formula  to  measure  the  i^robable — 
and  improbable  errors  incident  to  such  determinations  is  justified 
by  reasoning  akin  to  that  which  has  been  employed  in  the  general 
proof  of  the  law  of  error.'  Professor  Pearson  has  i>ointed  out  a 
circumstance  which  seems  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  theory 
of  evoltttioo:  that  the  errors  incident  to  the  determination  <m 
different  frequency-coefRcients  are  apt  to  be  mutually  correlated. 
Thus  tf  •  random  selection  be  made  from  a  certain  population,  the 
correlation-coefficient  which  fits  the  organs  of  that  set  b  apt  to  differ- 
from  the  coefiicient  proper  to  the  ccnnplete  group  in  the  same  sense 
as  some  other  frequency-coefficients. 

150.  The  last  remark  applies  also  to  the  determinatkm  of  the 
coemdents,  in  partKular  those  of  correlation,  by  abridged  methods, 
on  principles  explained  with  reference  to  the  simple  case ;  for  instance 
by  the  formula  r«Zi|/St.  where  S{  b  the  sura  of  (some  or  all)  the 


*  Above,  par.  130. 

*  See  PkOTMai.  (1888).  "  On  a  New  Method  of  Reducing 
Observations  " ;  where  a  comparison  in  respect  of  convenience  and 
accuracy  with  the  received  method  is  attempted. 

*  Corresponding  to  the  kl-ilm  of  pars.  14,  137  above. 

*  Pearson.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  A.  191,  p.  334. 


*  Pearson,  Grammar  ofScittue,  and  ed. 

*  Trans.  Ray.  Soe.  (im8),  A,  vol.  191 ;  htomeirxka,  11.  aj 

*  Above,  par.  107.  Compare  the  proof  of  the  "  Subsidiary  Law 
of  Error,"  o  the  bw  in  this  connexion  may  be  called,  in  the  paper 
00  "  Probable  Errors."  Jvwn.  Stat.  Soc.  (June  1908). 


J.  p.  402.  431.. 

;  Bufmetrtka,  11.  373. 

mf  of  the  "  Subsidtai 


positive  (or -the  negative)  devbtions  of  the  values  for  one  organ 
or  attribute  measured  by  the  modulus  pertaining  to  that  member, 
and  Z«  b  the  sum  of  the  values  of  the  other  member,  which  are 
assocbted  with  the  constituents  of  Z(.  Thb  variety  of  thb  method 
b  certainly  much  less  troublesome,  and  b  perhaps  not  much  less 
accurate,  than  the  method  prescribed  by  genuine  inversion. 

151.  A  method  of  rejecting  dauanatogous  to  the  use  of  percentiles 
in  one  dimension  Is  practised  when,  given  the  frequency  of  obaerva* 
tions  for  each  increment  of  area,  e.g.  each  Ax  Ay,  we  utilise  only 
the  frequency  for  integral  areas.  Mr  ^eppard  has  given  an  elegant 
solution  of  the  problem:  to  find  the  correbtion  between  two 
attributes,  given  the  medbns  L.  and  M,  of  a  normal  group  for  each 
atuibute  and  the  distribution  of  thie  toul  group,  as  thus.* 


BelawL, 

AhoY^L, 

BAowM, 

P 

R 
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A 

P 

Fig.  13. 

If  cos  D  b  put  for  r.  the  coefiicient  of  correbtion,  it  is  found 
that  D-irR/(P-hR).  For  example,  bt  the  noup  of  sutisti^s 
rebting  to  dice  silrndy  *cited  from  Professor  Weldcm  be  arranged 
in  four  quadrants  by  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  line,  each  of  which 
separates  the  total  groups  into  two  halves:  lines^of  which  equa- 
tions prove  to  be  respectively  y»6'ii  and  x— 6*156.  For  R  we 
have  1^60-5,  and  for  P  687*5  roughly.  Whence  D-rXo*66:  r* 
cos  0*06 X«--"—^  neariy,  as  it  ought;  the  negative  sign  being 
required  by  the- circumstance  that  the  lower  part  of  Mr  Sneppard's 
diagram  shown  in  fig.  I3  corresponds  to  the  upper  part  of  Professor 
Weldon's  dbgram  sliown  in  par.  lis* 

153.  Necessity  rather  than  convenience  b  sometimes  the  motive 
for  resort  to  percentiles.  Professor  Pearson  has  applied  the  medbn 
method  to  determine  the  correlation  between  husoands  and  wives 
in  respect  of  the  darkness  of  eye<olour,  a  character  which  does  not 
admit  of  exact  graduation :  "  our  numbers  merely  refer  to  certain 
groupings,  arranged,  it  b  true,  in  tncreasingdarkiiessof  colour,  but 
in  no  way  corresponding  to  equal  increases  in  cobur-intensity."** 
From  data  of  this  sort,  having  ascertained  the  number  of  husbands 
with  eye-cok>urs  above  the  medbn  tint  who  marry  wives  with  eye- 
colour  above  the  median  tint.  Professor  Pearson  finds  for  r  the 
coefficient  of  correbtion  -|-o*i.  A  general  method -for  determining 
the  frequency-constants  when  the  data  are,  or  are  taken  to  be. 
of  the  integral  sort  has  been  «ven  by  Professor  Pearson.^  Attention 
should  also  be  called  to  Mr  Yub's  treatment  of  the  problem  by  a 
sort  of  logical  calculus  on  the  lines  of  Boole  and  Jevons.** 

153.  In  the  cases  of  correbtion  which  have  been  so  far  considered, 
it  has  been  presupposed  that  the  things  correbted  range  according 
to  the  normal  bw  of  error.  But  now,  suppose  the  bw 
of  distribution  to  be  no  longer  normal:  for  instance,  that  ^ 
the  dots  on  the  pbne  of  xy,^' representing  each  a  pair  of  * 
members,  are  no  longer  grouped  in  elliptk  (or  circular)  rings  of 
equal  freauency,  that  the  locus  of  the  maximum  y  devbtion, 
corresponding  to  an  asugned  x  devbtion,  b  no  longer  a  right 
line.  How  is  the  interdependence  of  these  devbtions  to  be 
formubted?  It  b  submitted  that  such  data  may  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  normal :  by  an  extennon  of  the  Meikoa  of  Least  Squares, 
in  two  or  more  dimensions.**  Thus  when  the  amount  of  pauperism 
together  with  the  amount  of  outdoor  relief  b  plotted  in  several  unions 
there  b  obtained  a  distribution  far  from  normal.  Nevertheless  if 
the  average  pauperism  and  average  outdoor  relief  are  taken  for 
aggregates — say  quintettes  or  decades— of  unions  taken  at  random,  it 
may  be  expected  that  these  means  will  conform  to  the  normal  bw, 
with  coefficients  obtained  from  the  original  data,  according  to  the 
rule  which  b  proper  to  the  case  of  the  normal  bw.**  By  obtaining 
averages  conforming  to  the  normal  bw,  as  by  the  umplc  application 
of  the  method  of  least  squares,  we  should  not  indeed  have  utilized 
the  whole  of  our  data,  but  we  shall  put  a  part  of  it  in  a  very  useful 


*  Tratu.  Roy.  Soc.  (1899),  A,  193,  p.  141. 
•Above,  par.  115. 

*  Grammar  of  Science,  p.  433. 

"  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  A.  vol.  195.  In  this  connexion  reference 
should  also  be  made  to  Pearson's  theory  of  "  Contingency  "  in  his 
thirteenth  contributbn  to  the  "  Mathematical  Theory  of  Evolution  " 
{Drapers'  Company  Research  Memoirs). 

"  TVani.  Roy.  Soc.  (1900),  A,  194.  p.  357;  (1901),  A.  197. 
p.  91. 

"  Above,  par.  137. 

"  Above,  par.  116. 

**  If  from  the  given  set  of  n  observations  (each  corresponding  to  a 
point  on  the  plane  xy)  there  is  derived  a  set  of  n/r  observations 
each  obtained  by  averaging  a  batch  numbering  s  of  the  original 
observation ;  the  coefficient  of  correlation  for  the  derived  system  b 
the  same  as  that  which  pertains  to  the  original  system.  As  to 
the  standard  devbtion  for  the  new  system  see  note  to  par.  135. 
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■hape.  Although  the  rtgrMtion-equatioM  obtained  would  not 
accuratdy  fit  tM  original  material,  yet  they  would  have  a  certain 
correspondence  thereto.  What  sort  of  correspondence  mav  be 
illustrated  by  an  example  in  games  o(  chance,  which  Professor 
Weldon  kindly  supplied.  Three  half-dozen  of  dice  having  been 
,  thrown,  the  number  of  dice  with 

more  than  three  points  in  that  dozen 
which  b  made  up  of  the  first  and 
the  second  half -dosen  is  taken  for  y, 
the  number  of  sixes  in  the  dozen 
made  up  to  the  first  ami  the  third 
half-dozen,  is  taken  for  x.  Thus 
each  twofold  observation  (xy)  is  the 
sum  of  six  twofold  elements,  each  of 
whkzh  is  subject  to  a  law  of  fre- 
quency represented  in  fig.  13;  where  * 
the  figures  outside  denote  the  num- 
ber otsuccesses  of  each  kind,  for  the 
ordinate  the  number  of  dice  with 
more  than  three  points  (out  of  a  cast 
Fic.  13.  of  two  dice),  for  the  co-ordinate  the 

number  of  sixes  (out  01  a  cast  of  two  dice,  one  of  which  is  common 
to  the  aforesaid  cast) ;  and  the  figures  inside  denote  the  comoarative 

Et>babilities  of  each  twofold  value  {e.g.  the  probability  of  obuin- 
g  in  the  first  two  cast  dice  each  with  more  than  three  points,  and 
in  the  second  cast  two  sixes,  is  1/72).  Treating  this  law  of  fre- 
quency according  to  the  rule  which  is  proper  to  the  normal  bw, 
we  have  (for  the  element)  if  the  sides  of  thejcompartmenU  each  -* 

•i-tVs/iF;  oi-i/V^r-i/Vao. 
Whence  for  the  regression-equation  which  gives  the  value  of  the 
ordinate  most  probably  associated  with  an  assigned  value  of  the 
abscissa  we  have  y-xXr^i/ai-o-jx;  and  for  the  other  regression- 
equation,  x-y/6.  Accordingly,  in  Professor  Weldon's  sUtistics, 
which  are  reproduced  in  the  annexed  diagram,  when  x-3  the 
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most  probable  value  of  y  ought  to  be  i.  And  in  fact  this  expectation 
is  verified,  x  and  y  being  measured  along  lines  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  the  compartment,  which  ought  to  have  the  maximum  of 
content,  representing  the  concurrence  of  one  dozen  with  two  sixes 
and  another  dozen  with  six  dice  having  each  more  than  three  points, 
the  compartment  which  in  fact  contains  254  (almost  the  maximum 
content).  In  the  absence  of  observations  at  *"  "3«  o'  >"  *  ^» 
the  regression-equations  cannot  be  further  verified.  At  least  they 
have  begun  to  be  verified  by  batches  composed  of  six  elements, 
whereas  they  are  not  verifiable  at  all  for  the  simple  elements.  The 
normal  formula  describes  the  given  statistics  as  they  behave,  not 
when  by  themselves,  but  when  massed  in  crowds:  tne  regression- 
equation  does  not  tell  us  that  if  **  is  the  magnitude  of  one  member 
the  most  probable  magnitude  of  the  other  member  associated  there- 
with is  n/,  but  that  if  x'  is  the  average  of  several  samples  of  the  first 
member,  then  rx'  is  the  most  probable  average  for  the  specimens 
of  the  other  member  associated  with  those  samples.  Mr  Yule  s 
proposal  to  construct  regression-equations  according  to  the  normal 
rule  "  without  troubling  to  investigate  the  normality  of  the  distri- 
bution " «  admits  of  this  among  other  explanations."  Mr  Yule  s 
own  view  of  the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  attentbn. 

>  Cf.  above,  par.  115.    •  Proc.  Roy.  Sx.,  vol.  60,  p.  477- 
*  Below,  par.  168. 


154.  In  the  detgmrination  of  the  standard-dcviatioo  proper  to  the 
law  01  error  (and  other  constants  proper  to  other  laws  of  frequency) 
it  conunonly  happens  that  besides  the  '^'^^'^'C'*^*^*  s^g^mm^m 
which  has  been  estimated,  due  to  the  paucity  of  "^fwJ^rtSas 
data,  there  is  an  inaccuracy  due  to  their  discnte  charac- 
ter: the  circumstance  that  measurement,  e.g.  of  human  beishts,  are 
given  in  comparatively  large  units,  e.g.  inches,  while  the  real  ob]ects 
are  more  perfectly  graduatoi.  Mr  Sbeppard  has  prescribed  a  remedy 
for  this  imperfection.  For  the  standard  deviation  let  m  be  the 
rough  value  obtained  on  the  suppontion  that  the  observations 
are  massed  at  tntervab  of  unit  length  (not  spread  out  coatinuously. 
as  ideal  measurements  would  be) ;  then  the  proper  value,  the  mean 
intetral  of  deviation  squared,  say  (^  ~M-*^i^t  where  k  is  the  rise 
of  a  umt,  e.g.  an  inch.  It  is  not  to  be  objected  to  this  imiectkiu 
that  it  becomes  nugatory  when  it  b  less  than  the  probable  error  to 
which  the  measurement  is  liable  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  obser- 
vations. For,  as  the  correction  b  always  in  one  direction,  that  of 
subtraction,  it  tends  in  the  long  run  to  be  advantageous  even  though 
masked  in  particular  instances  by  larger  fluctuating  crrorm.* 

155.  Professor  Pearson  has  given  a  beautiful  application  of  the 
theory  of  correlation  to  test  the  empirical  evidence  that  a  gives 

Eoup  conforms  to  a  proposed  formula,  e.g.  the  normal  ^ ._ 
w  of  error.'  nrniUmmf 
Supposing  the  constants  of  the  proposed  function  to!^^?~y^ 
be  known — in  the  case  of  the  normal  law  the  ^^^'^StmSam, 
metic  mean  and  modulus — we  could  determine  the 
position  of  any  percentile,  e.g.  the  median,  say  a.  Now  the  pro- 
bability that  if  any  sample  numbering  »  were  taken  at  random 
from  the  complete  group,  the  median  oithe  sample,  a\  would  lie  at 
such  a  distance  from  a  that  there  should  be  r  observaticms  t 


a  and  a' 


jrV2/T«exp-2i«/ii.« 

If,  then,  any  observed  set  has  an  excess  which  makes  the  above 
written  integral  very  small,  the  set  has  probably  not  been  fonned 
by  a  random  selection  from  the  supposed  given  complete  group. 
To  extend  this  method  to  the  case  of  two.  or  generally  «,  neroentika, 
forming  (fi  +  1)  compartments,  it  must  be  observed  that  tne  excesses 
say  e  and  e  ,  are  not  independent  but  correbted.  To  measure  the 
probability  of  obtaining  a  pair  of  excesses  respectively  as  Urge  as 
e  and  e',  we  hav-e  now  (corresponding  to  the  extremity  of  the  pro- 
bability-curve in  the  simple  case)  the  solid  content  of  a  certain 
probability-surface  outside  the  curve  of  equal  probability  which 
passes  through  the  points  on  the  pbne  xy  assignee  by  e,  e'  (and  the 
other  data).  This  double,  or  in  general  multiple,  integral,  say  P,  » 
expressed  by  Professor  Pearson  with  great  elegance  in  terms  of 
the  quadratic  factor,  called  by  him  x*.  which  forms  the  exponent  of 
the  expression  for  the  probability  that  a  particular  S3rstem  of  the 
values  of  the  correUted  e,  t\  Ac,  should  concur— 

P-v37;j?i«'-x+^[f +.^+. .  •  +  .,..'CI.-,)] 

when  u  b  odd;  with  an  expression  different  in  form,  but  nearly 
coincident  in  result,  when  n  is  even.  The  practical  rule  derived 
from  thb  general  theorem  may  thus  be  stated.  Find  from  the  given 
observations  the  probable  values  of  the  coefficients  pertaining  to 
the  formub  which  b  supposed  to  represent  the  observations. 
Calcubte  from  the  coefficients  a  certain  number,  say  n,  of  percentiles; 
thereby  dividing  the  given  set  into  n  + 1  sections,  any  of  which, 
according  to  calculation,  ought  to  conuin  say  m  of  the  observatkxis, 
while  in  fart  it  contains  m'.  Put  e  for  m*— «;  then  ^^Z^/mu 
Professor  Pearson  has  given  in  an  appended  table  the  values  of  P 
corresponding  to  values  of  n  -f  i  up  to  20,  and  values  of  x*  up  to  70. 
He  does  not  conceal  that  there  is  some  laxity  involved  in  the  circum- 
sunce  that  the  coefficients  employed  are  not  known  exactly,  only 
inferred  with  probability.' 

t56.  Here  b  one  of  Professor  Pearson's  illustrations.  The  table 
on  next  page  gives  the  distributbn  of  1000  shots  fired  at  a  line  in  a 
target,  the  hiu  being  arranged  in  belts  drawn  on  the  urget  paraBd 
to  the  line.  The  normal  distribution "  b  obtained  from  a 
normal  curve,  of  which  the  coefficients  are  determined  from  the 
observations.  From  the  value  of  x't  viz.  45-8,  and  of  (n-hi)* 
viz.  ft,  we  deduce,  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  Professor  Pearson's 
table,  or  more  exartly  from  the  .formub  on  which  the  table  b  baaed, 
that  P--ooo,ooi,<' ' .  "In  other  words,  if  shots  are  distributed 
on  a  target  according  to  the  normal  Uw,  then  such  a  distributioa 
as  that  cited  could  only  be  experted  to  occur  on  an  average  some 
15  or  16  times  in  10,000,000  times." 

tS7.  "  Such  a  distribution  "  in  thb  argument  must  be  inter- 
prets as  a  distribution  for  which  it  is  cbimed  that  the    Tie 
ob8er\'ations  are  all  independent  of  each  other.    Suppose   CHtarim 
that  there  were  only  500  independent  observations,  the   CrfttclMtf. 
remainder  being  merely  duplicates  of  these  500.   Then  in  the  above 


*  Tust  as  the  removal  of  a  tax  tends  to  be  in  the  long  run  t 
to  the  consumer,  thoush  the  benefit  on  any  particuUr  occasion  may 
be  masked  by  fluctuations  of  price  due  to  other  causes. 

•  Phil.  Mag.  (July,  t90o).  •  As  shown  above,  par.  lot}. 
'  Loc.  cit.  p.  t66. 
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table  the  columns  for  the  normal  distribution  and  for  the  discrepancy 
e  should  each  be  halved;  and  accordingly  the  column  for  «*/»•  should 
be  halved.  Thus  «*/»(  being  reduced  to  22*9,  P  as  found  from  Pro- 
fessor Pearson's  table  is  between  995  and  629.  That  is,  such  a 
distribution  might  be  expected  to  occur  once  on  an  average  some 
once  or  twice  in  a  hundred  times.  If  actual  duplication  of  this  sort 
15  not  common  in  statistics,*  yet  in  all  such  applications  of  the 
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Pearsonian  criterion— and  in  other  calculations  involving  the  num- 
ber of  observations,  in  particular  the  determinations  of  probable  error 
— a  good  maiigin  is  to  be  left  for  the  possibility  that  the  »  observa- 
tions are  not  perfectly  independent:  e.g.  the  accidents  of  wind  or 
nerve  which  affected  one  shot  may  have  affected  other  shots 
immediately  before  or  after. 

158.  (2)  The  Generalized  Law  of  Error.— ThAt  the  normal  law  of 
error  should  not  be  exactly  fulfilled  is  not  disconcerting  to  those  who 
ground  the  law  upon  the  plurality  of  independent  causes.  On  that 
view  the  normal  Law  would  only  be  exact  when  the  numbers  of  ele- 
ments from  which  it  is  generated  is  very  great.  In  general,  when 
that  namber  is  large,  but  not  indefinitely  great.'  there  is  required  a 
correction  owing  to  one  or  other  of  the  following  imperfections: 
that  the  elements  do  not  fluctuate  according  to  the  normal  law  of 
frequency;  that  their  fluctuations  arc  not  independent  of  each  other; 
that  the  function  whereby  they  are  aggregated  is  not  linear.  The 
a>nrectson  is  formed  by  a  series  of  terms  descending  in  the  order 
of  magnitude. 

159.  The  first  term  of  this  series  may  be  written 

-2(*/c»)lx/c-2»»/3c»l; 
where  c*/2  19  the  mean  square  of  deviation  for  the  compound  and 
also  the  sum  of  the  mean  squares  of  deviations  for  the  component 
elements,  ki  is  the  mean  cube  of  deviations  for  the 
compound  and  the  sum  of  the  mean  cubes  for  the  com- 
ponents, and  the  elements  are  supposed  to  be  such  and 
soiiumerousthatiki/c*isof  theorder  i/Vm.  This  second 
"'"'  approximation,  first  given  by  poisson,  was  rediscovered 

by  Dc  Forest."  The  present  writer  has  obtained  it*  by  a  variety  of 
methods.  By  a- further  extension  of  these  methods  a  third  and 
fttfther  aoproximations  may  be  found.  The  corrected  normal  law 
is  then  of  the  form* 

'->'^(«P-3)["-K|-^+'^(-f+'<^ 

where  k  ■■  ki/c*,  k^  >■  hilc\  ki  and  c  are  defined  as  above,  f(t  is  the  sum 
of  the  respective  differences  for  each  element  between  its  mean 
fourth  power  of  error  and  thrice  its  mean  square  of  ejnror.*  and  also 
the  oorre«ponding  difference  for  the  compound.  The  formula  may 
be  verified  by  the  case  of  the  binomial,  considered  as  a  simple  case 
of  the  Uw  of^great  numbers.    Here 

c*  -  2npq,  *i  -  npq  (g-p),  k,mnpq(i-  6pq).^ 


<  It  is  frequent  in  the  statistics  of  wages. 

'  See  on  this  subject,  in  addition  to  the  paper  on  the  "  Law  of 
Error  "  already  cited  {Camb.  Phil.  Trans.,  I905)t  another  paper  by 
the  present  writer,  on  "  The  Generalized  Law  of  Error,"  in  the  Joum. 
Sua.  See.  (September,  1906).  ^ 

*  The  Analyst  (Iowa),  vol.  ix. 

*  PhU,  Mag  (Feb..  1896)  and  Camb.  Phil.  Trans.  (1905). 

*  The  part  of  the  third  approximation  affected  with  k*  may  be 
found  by  proceeding  to  another  step  in  the  method  described  (Phil. 
Mag.,  1896,  p.  96).  The  remaining  part  of  the  third  approxima- 
tioa  is  found  oy  the  same  method  (or  the  variant  on  p.  97)  from  the 

new  partial  differential  equation  ^'*^^*  where  kt,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  mean  fourth  power  of  deviation  and  what  it 
would  be  if  the  normal  law  held  good.  Further  approximations  may 
be  obtained  on  the  same  principle. 

*P4— 3f</  in  the  notation  which  Professor  Pearson  has  made 
familiar. 

'  a.  Pearson,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (1895),  A,  dxxxvi.  347. 
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These  values  being  substituted  for  the  coeflkients  in  the  eeneral 
formula,  there  results  an  expression  which  may  be  obtained  directly 
by  continuing*  to  expand  the  expression  for  a  term  of  the  binomiaf. 

In  virtue  of  the  second  approximation  a  set  of  observations 
is  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  affinity  to  the  normal  curve  because, 
like  the  curve  of  barometric  heights,*  it  is  slightly  asymmetrical. 
In  virtue  of  the  third  approximation  it  is  not  exicluded  because, 
like  the  group  of  shot-marks  above  examined,  it  is,  though  almost 
perfectly  symmetrical,  in  other  respects  apparently  somewhat 
abnormal. 

160.  If  the  third  approximation  is  not  satisfactory  there  is  still 
available  a  fourth,  or  a  still  higher  degree  of  approximation.'^ 


Htitoe 


The  general  expression  for  y  which  (multiplied  by  2^x) 
represents  the  probability  that  an  error  will  occur  at  a  Amanwi^Mm 
particular  point  (within  a  particular  small  interval)  ^^^*™" 
may  be  written  ' 

X»/2ik 


.-»-il( 


where  >  is  (the  normal  error-function)-T?^^ 


&  is  the 


mean  square  of  deviation;  Ai,  kt,...,  fkc,  are  coefficients  formed 
from  the  mean  powers  of  deviation  according  to  the  rule  that  kt  is  the 
difference  between  the  fth  mean  |x>wer  as  it  actually  a  and  what  it 
would  be  if  the  (<-i )th  approximation  were  poiectly  correct.  Thus  kt 
is  the  difference  between  the  actual  mean  third  power  and  what  the 
third  power  would  be  if  the  first  approximation,  the  normal  law,  were 
poiectly  correct,  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  actual  mean 
third  power,  often  written  in,  and  zero,  that  b  mi*  Similarly  kt  is 
the  difference  between  the  actual  mean  fourth  power  of  devution, 
say  lUt  and  what  that  mean  power  would  be  if  the  second  approxima- 
twn  were  perfectly  correct,  viz.  3**.  Thus  A»-Mt— S*"-  The  series 
1ci,  ks,  ks,  oc.,  k,  1^.  k4,  &c.,  form  each  a  succesdon  of  terms  descend- 
ing in  the  order  of  magnitude,  when  each  k,  e.g.  kt  has  been  divided 
by  the  corresponding  power,  i.e.  ^le  power  (I-I-2}  of  the  parameter  or 
modulus  c  ■■  V  i2k),  which  division  is  secured  by  the  succesnve  differ- 
entiations of  y^  with  which  each  k  is  associated,  e.g.  kt  with  ir) 

Moreover,  the  first  term  of  the  odd  series  of  k't  when  divided  by 
the  proper  power  of  the  parameter,  viz.  c*  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  first  term  of  the  even  series,  viz.  k,  properly  referred — 
divided  by  c>  (  -  2k). 

161.  Whatever  the  degree  of  approximation  employed,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  law  in  ^neral  is  only  applicable  to  a  certain 
range  of  the  compound  magnitude  here  represented  by  ^^—.^^ 
the  abscissa  x.^   The  curve  of  error,  even  when  general-  !TyI];     ' 
ized  as  here  proposed,  coincides  only  with  the  central  V^nxbam* 
portion — the  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  extremities  JJJ/^ 

— of  the  actual  locus;  a  greater  or  less  proportion.  ^^ 

162.  The  law  thus  generalized  may  be  extended,  with  rimilar 
reservations,  to  two  or  more  dimensions.  For  example,  the  second 
approximation  in  two  dimensions  may  be  written 

I  /    ,d**9,        t.  ^^    I        «.  dHo    .      u^A 
'•-TA'*^TO  +  3..ik25^-f.3i.«kj5^-|-.,Jc  ^J  ; 

where  Zo  is  (the  normal  error-function) 


J?{r=T? 


exp.- 


(x*-2rxy-l-y*) 
''    (i-'«*)^'' 


X  and  y  are  (as  before)  co-ordinates  measured  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  <A  the  group  as  origin,  each  referred  to  (divided  bj^)  its  proper 
modulus;  r  is  the  ordinary  coefficient  of  regression;  i^k  is  the  mean 
value  of  the  cubes  x',  i.ik  is  the  mean  value  of  the  products  x'y,  and 
so  on;  all  these  k's  beina  quantities  of  an  order  less  than  unity. 
This  form  lends  itself  readuy  to  the  determination  of  a  second  approxi- 
mation to  the  regression-curve,  which  is  the  locus  of  that  y,  which 
is  the  most  probable  value  of  the  ordinate  corresponding  to  an 
assigned  value  of  x.  Form  the  logarithm  of  the  above- wntten  ex- 
pression (for  the  frequency-surface) ;  and  differentiate  that  logarithm  - 
with  respect  to  x.    The  required  locus  is  given  by  equatmg  this 

*  Above,  (  103,  referring  to  Todhunter,  History,  art.  993.  The 
third  (or  second  additional  term  of)  approximation  for  the  binomial, 
given  explicitly  by  Professor  Pearson,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (189$),  A, 
footnote  of  p.  347,  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  general  formula 
above  given,  when  it  is  observed  that  the  correction  affecting  the 
absoltUe  term,  his  y»,  disappears  in  his  formula  by  division. 

•  Joum.  Slat.  Soc,  (1899),  p.  550,  referring  to  Pearson,  Trams.  Roy. 
Soc.  (1898),  A. 

**  Practically  no  doubt  the  law  is  not  available  beyond  the  third 
or  fourth  approximation,  for  a  reason  given  by  Pearson,  with  refer^ 
ence  to  bis  generalized  probability-curve,  that  the  probable  error 
incident  to  tne  determination  of  toe  higher  moments  becomes  very 
great. 

i^This  consideration  does  not  present  the  determination  of  the 
true  moments  from  the  complete  set  of  observations  if  homogeneous, 
according  as  the  system  01  elements  fulfils  more  or  less  perfectly 
I  certain  conditions.  .^ 
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differential  to  xero  (the  second  differential  being  always  negative). 
The  resulting  equation  is  of  the  form 

y — rx — T — ox* — 2/Jxy  — yy*  *  o, 
where  T,  a,  0,  y  are  all  small,  linear  functions  of  the  k*s.    As  y  is 
nearly  equal  to  r  x.  it  is  legitimate  to  substitute  r  x  for  y,  when  y  is 
multiplied  by  a  small  coefficient.     The  curve  of  regression  thus 
reduces  to  a  parabola  with  equation  of  the  form 

y-T-rx-qx«; 
where  q  is  a  linear  ftinction  of  the  third  mean  powers  and  moments 
of  the  given  group. 

163.  Dissection  of  certain  Heterogeneous  Croups. — ^Under  the 
head  of  law  of  error  may  be  placed  the  case  in  which  statistics 
relating  to  two  (or  more)  different  types,  each  separately  con> 
forming  to  the  normal  law,  are  mixed  together;  for  instance, 
the  measurements  of  human  beiglits  in  a  country  comprising 
two  distinct  races. 

In  this  case  the  quaesita  are  the  constants  in  a  curve  of  the  form: 
y-a(i/Vrti)  exp-(x-o)Vci«+j8(i/VTCt)  exp -  (x - 6)Vc,«, 
where  a  and  fi  are  the  proportionate  sizes  of  the  two  eroups 
(a+^>  l);  o  and  b  are  the  respective  centres  of  gravity;  ana  ci,  ct 
the  respective  moduli.  The  data  are  measurements  eaich  of  which 
relates  to  one  or  other  of  these  component  curves.  A  splendid 
solution  of  this  difficult  problem  has  been  given  by  Professor  Pearson. 
The  five  unknown  <]uantities  are  connected  by  nim  with  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  given  observations,  and  the  mean  second,'  t&ird, 
fourth  and  fifth  powers  of  their  deviations  from  that  centre  of  gravity, 
by  certain  rational  algebraic  equations,  which  reduce  to  an  equation 
in  one  variable  of  the  nintk  dimension.  In  an  example  worked  by 
Professor  Pearson  this  fundamental  equation  had  three  oossible 
roots,  two  of  which  gave  very  fair  solutions  of  the  problem,  while  the 
third  suggested  that  there  might  be  a  Mgo/tme  solution,  importing  that 
the  given  system  would  be  obtained  by  subtraetini  one  ot  the  normal 
groups  from  the  other;  but  the  coefficients  for  the  negative  solution 
proved  to  be  imaginaiy.  "  In  the  case  of  crabs'  forehnds,  therefore, 
we  cannot  represent  the  frequency  curve  for  their  forehead  length  as 
the  difference  of  two  normal  curves."  In  another  case,  which  primA 
fade  seemed  normal.  Professor  PeaTson  found  that  "  all  nine  roots 
of  the  fundamental  nonic  lead  to  imaginary  solutions  of  the  problem. 
The  best  and  most  accurate  representation  is  the  normal  curve." 

164.  This  laborious  method  of  separation  seems  best  suited  to 
cases  in  which  it  is  known  beforehand  that  the  statistics  are  a  mix- 
ture  of  two  normal  groups,  or  at  least  this  is  strongly  suggested  by 
the  two-headed  character  of  the  given  group.  Ouierwise  the  less 
troublesome  generalised  law  of  error  may  oe  preferable,  as  it  is  appro- 
priate both  to  the  mixture  of  two — not  very  widely  different — normal 
groups,  and  also  the  other  cases  of  composition.  Even  when  a 
group  of  statistics  can  be  broken  up  into  two  or  three  frequency 
curves  of  the  normal — or  not  very  abnormal — type,  the  group  may 
yet  be  adequately  represented  by  a  single  curve  of  the  "  generalised  " 
type,  provided  that  the  heterogeneity  is  not  very  great,  not  great 
enough  to  prevent  the  constants  ki,  ki,  kt,  &c.,  from  being  small. 
Thus,  suppose  the  given  group  to  conast  of  two  normal  curves 
each  having  the  same  modulus  e,  and  that  the  distance  between  the 
centres  is  considerable,  so  considerable  as  just  to  cause  the  central 
portion  of  the  total  group  to  become  saddle-backed.  This  pheno- 
menon sets  in  when  tfie  distance  between  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
system  and  the  centre  of  either  component  ""Vi^.*  Even  in  this 
case  ki  is  only -0-125;  ^4  is  0*25  (the  odd  k's  are  zero). 

Section  II.— Laws  of  Frequency. 
i6s.    A  formula  much  more  comprehennve  than  the  corrected 
normid  law  is  proposed  by  Professor  Pearson  under  the  The 
designation    of    the   "  generalised   im)babtUty-curve."  *'  atmoaO' 
The  ground  and  scope  01  the  new  law  cannot  be  better  fsstf  Ans*a- 
stated  than  in  the  words  of  the  author:  "  The  slope  of  bUfr 
the  oonnal  curve  is  given  by  a  relation  the  form  Owsk" 

y2x""*ci' 
The  slope  of  the  curve  correlated  to  the  skew  binomial,  as  the 
normal  curve  to  the  symmetrical  binomial,  is  given  1^  a  relation  of 
the  form 

1  <fy  ^        X 

yax^  ^ci+c^' 
Finally,  the  slope  of  the  curve  correlated  to  the  hypergeometrical 
series  (which  expresses  a  probability  distribution  in  which  the 
contributory  causes  are  not  mdependcnt,  and  not  equally  likely  to 
give  equal  deviations  in  excess  and  defect),  as  the  above  curves  to 
their  respective  binomials,  is  given  by  a  relation  of  the  iona 


*  Cf.  Joum.  Stat.  Soc.  (1899),  bdi.  131.  A  similar  substitution  of 
the  generalized  law  of  error  may  be  recommended  in  preference  to 
the  method  of  translating  a  normal  law  of  error  (putting  x-/(x), 
where  x  obeys  the  normal  law  of  error)  suggestea  by  the  present 
writer  iJoum.  SlaL  Soe.,  1808),  and  independently  by  Professor  J.  C. 
Kapteyn  {Skew  Frequency  Curves,  1903). 


J.*!—. 


t  tfy-  _ 

"yax      Q+Ctfc+C|]^ 

This  latter  curve  comprises  the  two  others  as  special 

far  as  my  investigations  have  yet  gone,  practically  covers  all 
homogeneous  statistics  that  I  ha%'e  had  to  deal  with.  Somrthing 
still  more  general  may  be  conceivable,  but  I  have  found  no  necessity 
for  it."  *  The  "  hypergeometrical  series,"  it  should  be  explained. 
had  appeared  as  representative  of  the  distribution  of  Mack  baUs.* 
in  the  following  case.  "  Take  n  balls  in  a  bag,  of  which  pn  are  Mack 
and  qn  are  white,  and  let  r  balls  be  draii^n  and  the  number  of  black 
be  recorded.  If  r>pii,  the  range  (^blackballs  will  lie  between  o and 
pn;  the  resulting  frequency-polygon  b  given  by  a  hypergeometrical 


Further  reasons  in  favour  of  his  constructioo  are  pven  by  Professor 
Pearson  in  a  later  psper.*  "  The  immense  majority,  if  not  the  total* 
ity,  of  frequency  distributions  in  homogeneous  material  show,  when 
the  frequency  is  indefinitely  increased,  a  tendency  tojnve  a  smooth 
curve  characterized  by  the  following  properties,  (i.)  The  frequency 
starts  from  zero,  increases  sbwly  or  rapidly  to  a  maximum  and  then 
falls  again  to  zero — probably  at  a  quite  different  rate — as  the  charac- 
ter for  which  the  frequency  is  measured  is  steadily  increased.  This 
is  the  almost  universal  unimodal  distribution  01  the  frequency  ct 
homogeneous  series  . .  (iL)  In  the  next  place  there  is  generally 
contact  of  the  frequency-curve  at  the  extrenuties  of  the  range. 
These  characteristics  at  once  suggest  the  following  of  frequency 
curve,  if  yix  measure  the  frequency  falling  between  x  andx-h<*: — 


dy-y(x+fl) 
Sx      F(x)    •  •  • 


Now  let  us  assume  that  F(x)  can  be  expanded  by  Mactaurin'stheutm. 
Then  our  differential  equation  to  the  frequency  will  be 


y2i-CT3;3?T5?T7: 


Experience  shows  that  the  form  (x)  I"  keeping  B^  ^,  tib  only  "*] 
suffices  for  certainly  the  great  bulk  of  frequency  diitributiotts.**  * 
166.  The  "  generalized  probability<urve "  presents  two  " 


forms*' — 

y  "y^d  +xfai)^)  1  "xM^ 

When  Ot.  As.  r  are  all  finite  and  positive,  ^tue  first  form  repreaentt, 
in  general,  a  skew  curve,  with  limited  range  m  both  directions;  ia 
the  particular  case,  when  afOt,  a  symmetrical  curve,  with  range 
limited  in  both  directions.    If  Oa "os ,  the  curve  reduces  to 

y->b(2+«/«t»^ier»«); 
representing  an  asymmetrical  tMnomial  with  win/iit,  and 
3i"2Mi'/Ma-ai«a/Mi«  Mt  and  m>.  being  respectively  the  mean  seoood 
and  mean  third  power  of  deviation  measured  from  the  centre  of 
gravity.  In  the  particular  case,  when  ms  is  small,  this  form  reduces 
to  what  is  above  calloi  the  "  quasi-normal  "  curve;  and  when  |ii  is 
zero.  Of  becoming  infinite,  to  the  simple  normal  curve.  The  pregnant 
general  form  yields  two  less  familiar  shapes  apt  to  represent  curves 
of  the  character  shown  in  figs.  14  and  is^-the  one  oocuxring  ta  n 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  15. 


good  number  of  insUnoes,  such  as  infant  deaths,  the  values  of  houses, 
the  number  of  petals  in  certain  flowers;  the  other  less  familiarily 
illustrated  by  Consumptieity  and  Ctoudiuess.''  The  second  solution 
represents  a  skew  curve  with  unlimited  range  in  both  directioos." 
Professor  Pearson  has  successfully  applied  these  formulae  to  a  number 
of  beautiful  ^xcimens  culled  in  the  most  diverse  fields  of  statis- 
tics.   The  flexibility  with  whkh  the  generalised  probability-curve 


adapts  itself  to  every  variety  of  existing  groups  no  doubt  gives  it  a. 
rreat  advantage  over  the  normal  curve,  even  in  its  extended  form. 
It  is  only  in  respect  of  a  priori  evidence  that  the  latter  can  daim 


precedettM.* 
167.    Skew  Corrdalion. — Professor  Pearson  has  extended  his 


*  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (1895).  A,  p.  381.  *  Ibid.  p.  360. 

*  "  Mathematical   Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Evolution  " 
{Drapers*  Company  Research  MemoirSt  Biometric  Senas  IL),  xiv.  4. 

»  p.  7,  loc.  cit,  *  Ibid.  p.  367. 

'  Pearson,  loc.  ciL,  p.  364.  and  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
*A  lucid  exposition  of  Professor  Pearson's  various  methods  is 
given  by  W.  Palin  Ekierton  in  Frequency<ur9e$  ami  Cerrelciiom 

*Joum.  Stat.  Soc.  (1895),  p.  506. 
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method  to  frequency-led  of  tw6  dimensions;*  constructing  for 
the  carve  of  regression  (as  a  substitute  for  the  normal  right 
line),  in  tne  case  of  "skew  correlation,"  a  parabola,'  with 
constants  based  on  the  higher  moments  of  the  given  group. 

168.  In  this  connejDon  reference  may  again  be  made  to  Mr 
Yule's  method  of  treating  skew  surfaces  as  if  they  were  normal. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  correlation  should  be  so  well 
represented  by  a  line— the  property  of  a  normal  surface— in 
case*  of  which  nomiality  cannot  be  predicated:  for  instance, 
the  statistics  of  the  number  of  hxisbands  (or  wives)  living  at 
each  age  who  have  wives  (or  husbands)  living  at  different  ages.' 
It  may  be  suggested  that  though  in  this  case  there  is  one  dominant 
cause,  the  continual  decrease  of  the  population,  inconsistent 
with  the  idurality  of  causes  postulated  for  the  law  of  error,  yet 
there  b  a  sufficient  degree  of  accidental  variation  to  realise  one 
property  at  least  of  the  normal  locus. 

Z69.  There  is  possibly  an  extensive  class  of  phenomena  of 
which  frequency  depends  kurgely  on  fortuitous  causes,  yet  not 
so  completely  as  to  present  the  genuine  law  of  error.* 
This  mixed  class  of  phenomena  might  be  amenable 
to  a  kind  of  law  of  frequency  that  would  be  different 
'  from,  yet  have  some  affinity  to,  the  law  of  error. 
The  double  character  may  be  taken  as  the  definition 
of  the  laws  proper  to  the  present  section.  The  definition  of 
the  class  is  more  distinct  than  its  extent.  Consider  for  example 
the  statistics  which  represent  the  numbers  out  of  a  million  bom 
that  die  in  each  year  of  age  after  thirty  of  forty — the  latter 
part  of  the  column  in  a  life-table.  These  are  well  represented  by 
a  spedes  of  Professor  Pearson's  "  generalised  probability-curve," ' 
his  type  iii.  of  the  form 

y-XH-x/a)*^*"^ 
The  statistics  also  lend  themsdves  to  the  Gompertz-Makeham 
formula  for  the  nimiber  living  at  the  age 

The  former  law,  the  simplest  spedes  of  the  "generalized 
probabUity-curve,"  may  well  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
operation  of  a  plexus  of  causes  such  as  that  which  is  apt  to 
generate  the  law  of  error.  In  fact,  a  high  authority,  Professor 
Lexis,  has  seen  in  these  statistics— or  coptinental  statistics 
in  pari  makria—B.  fxilfilment  of  the  normal  law  of  error.*  They 
at  least  fulfil  tolerably  the  generalized  law  of  error  above 
described.  But  the  Gompertz-Makeham  formula  is  not  thus  to 
be  accounted  for;  at  least  it  is  not  thus  that  it  was  regarded  by 
iu  discoverers.  Gompertz  justifies  his  law'  by  a  "  hypothetical 
deduction  congruous  with  many  natural  effects,"  such  as  the 
exhaustion  of  air  by  a  pump;  and  Makeham  follows'  in  the  same 
track  of  explanation  by  way  of  natural  laws.  Of  course  it  is 
not  denied  that  mortality  is  subject  to  acddent.  But  the 
Gompertz-Makeham  law  purports  to  be  fulfilled  in  spite  of,  not 
by  reason  of,  fortuitous  agendes.  The'  formula  is  accounted 
for  not  by  the  mteraction  of  fleeting  causes  which  is  character- 
istic of  probability,  but  by  causes  of  that  ordinary  kind  of  which 
the  investigation  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  natural  sdence. 
Laws  of  frequency  thus  conceived  do  not  belong  to  the  theory  of 
Probabilities. 

AuTBORTriBS. — Ab  a  comprehenave  and  masterly  treatment 
of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  in  its  philosophical  as  well  as  mathematical 
character,  there  is  nothing  similar  or  second  to  Laplace's  TMorie 
analytiqtu  des  probabHiUs.  But  tbb  "  ne  plus  ultra  01  mathematical 
skill  and  power"  as  it  is  called  by  Herschel  {Edinburgh  Renew, 
1850)  is  not  easy  reading.  Much  ot  its  difficulty  is  connected  with 
the  use  of  a  mathematical  method  whidi  is  now  almost  superseded. 


»  "  Contributions,"  No.  xiv.  (above  dted). 

•  Not  the  same  parabola  as  that  proposed  at  par.  162. 

•  Census  of  Enpand  and  Wales  General  Report  (cod.  ai74)>  P-  326. 
Cf .  p-  70,  as  to  tne  rationale  of  the  phenomenon. 

•  A  good  example  of  the  suggested  blend  between  law  and  chance 
b  presented  by  an  hypothesb  which  Benine  (in  a  passage  referred  to 
above,  par.  07)  has  propoaed  to  account  for  Pareto's  income-curve. 

•  "Contributions,^  No.  ii.,  Phil.  Trans.  (1895).  vol.  186,  A. 

•  Lexis.  Massenerscheinungen,  1 46.  Cf.  Venn,  ated  above,  par.  124. 
»  PkU.  Trans,  (i-as). 

•  Assurance  Magftmne  (1866),  xL  315. 


"  Generating  Functions."  Not  all  parts  of  the  book  are  as  rewat ding 
as  the  Introduction  (published  separately  as  E^ioi  pkUnsupkiqui  da 
probabtiiUs)  and  the  fourth  and  subsequent  tliiptcr»  of  iW  ^xond 
book.  Among  numerous  general  treatises  E.  C^ubcr't  Wahrahnn- 
tichkeitstkeofie  (1809)  may  be  noticed  as  terse,  lucid  a  Fid  abounding 
in  references.  Other  authorities  may  be  menr.iorivd  in  rvktion  19 
the  different  parts  of  the  subject  as  above  divided.  Fir«t  principlcB 
are  discussed  with  remarkable  acumen  by  J.  V^nti  iti  Luf^i.  0/  Qartrr 
(ist  ed.,  1876,  3rd  ed.,  1888)  and  by  T.  v.  Kriii*  m  t^tttiAtpitjt  tUr 
Wakruheintickkeitsrechnung  (1886).  As  a  rcF^rcary  of  xic-Jt  prolli- 
lems  involving  the  calculation  of  probability  and  expA^lation 
W.  A  Whitworth's  Ckoice  and  Ckance  (sth  ed.,  1901),  and  DCC. 
Exercises .  ..in  Ckoice  and  Ckance  (1897)  deserve  mention.  But  this 
advantage  is  afforded  in  nearly  as  great  perfection  by  more  compre- 
hensive works.  Bertrand's  Calcid  des  probabiliUs  (1880)  abounds 
Jn  choice  examples,  while  it  excels  in  almost  every  other  branch 
of  the  subject.  Special  mention  is  also  deserved  by  H.  Poincar6's 
Calcul  des  probabtiiUs  {lefons  professes,  1893-1894}.  On  local  or 
ceometrical  probability  Professor  Morgan  Crofton  b  one  of  the 
highest  authorities.  Hb  paper  on  "  Local  Probability  "  in  Pkil. 
Trans.  (1868),  and  on  "  Geometrical  Theorems,"  Proc.  Land,  iiatk. 
Soc.  (1887),  viii.,  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  section  on 
"  Local  Pr^nbility  "  in  his  article  on  "  Probability  "  in  the  9th 
edition  of  the  Ency.  Brii.,  from  which  section  several  paragraphs 
have  been  transferred  en  bloc  to  the  section  on  Geometrical 
Applications  in  the  present  article.  The  topic  b  treated  ex- 
haustively by  Czuber  in  Ceometriscke  Wakrsckeinttckkeiten  und 
MiUdworten  (1884).  Czuber  b  also  to  be  mentioned  as  the  author 
of  Tkeorie  der  Beobacklungsfekler,  in  which  he  has  reproduced,  often 
with  improvement,  or  reiened  to,  almost  everything  of  importance 
in  the  work  of  hb  predecessors.   A  L.  Bowley's  Elements  of  Statistics, 

f>t.  2  (2nd  ed.,  1902),  forms  an  introduction  to  the  law  of  error  which 
eads  the  beginner  easily,  yet  far.  References  to  other  writers  are 
given  in  Section  I.  of  Part  II.  above.  A  list  of  writings  on  the  cognate 
topic,  the  method  of  least  squares,  has  been  given  by  Merriman  JCon- 
necticut  Trans,  vol.  iv.).  On  laws  of  frequency,  as  above  denned. 
Professor  Karl  Pearson  is  the  highest  authority.  His  "  Contributions 
to  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Evolution,  of  which  twelve  have 
app^red  in  the  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (i  894-1903).  and  others  are  bdng 
published  by  the  Drapers  Company,  teem  with  new  theories  in 
Probabilities.  (F.  Y.  E.») 

PROBATE,  in  English  law,  the  "  proving  "  (Lat.  probalio)  of 
a  will.  The  early  jurisdiction  of  the  English  ecdesiastical 
courts  over  the  probate  of  wiUs  of  personality  b  discussed  under 
Will.  The  Court  of  Probate  Act  1857  transferred  the  jurb- 
diction  both  voluntary  and  contentious  of  all  ecdesiastical, 
royal  peculiar,  peculiax  and  numorial  courts  to  the  court  of 
probate  thereby  constituted,  created  a  judge  and  regbtrars  of 
that  court,  abolbhed  the  old  exclusive  rights  in  testamentary 
matters  of  the  advocates  of  Doctors'  Commons,  and  laid  down 
rules  of  procedure.  Contentious  jurisdiction  was  given  to  coimty 
courts  when  the  personal  estate  of  the  deceased  was  under  £200 
in  value.  The  Judicature  Act-  1873  merged  the  old  court  of 
probate  in  the  probate  divorce  and  admiralty  divbion  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  The  division  now  consists  of  the  presi- 
dent and  one  other  judge.  The  practice  of  the  division  b  mainly 
regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  1883.  Appeab 
lie  to  the  court  of  appeal  and  thence  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Probate  may  be  taken  out  dther  in  common  or  solemn  form. 
In  the  former  case,  which  b  adopted  when  there  b  no  dispute  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  will,  the  court  simply  recognizes  the  will 
propounded  as  the  last  will  of  the  deceased.  Thb  formality 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  executor  to  adminbter  the  estate  of 
hb  testator.  Probate  in  thb  form  b  granted  simply  as  a 
minbterial  act  if  the  attestation  clause  dedares  that  the  formali- 
ties of  the  WiUs  Act  have  been  complied  with,  or  if  other  evidence 
to  that  effect  b  produced.  Such  grant  b  liable  to  revocation, 
but  it  b  provided  that  any  person  dealing  with  an  executor 
on  the  faith  of  a  grant  of  probate  in  common  form,  shall  not  be 
prejudiced  by  its  revocation.  The  executor  may  within  thirty 
years  be  called  upon  to  prove  in  solemn  form,  or  a  person  who 
doubts  the  validity  of  the  will  propounded  may  enter  a  caveat 
which  prevents  the  executor  proving  for  six  months  and  the 
caveat  may  be  renewed  each  six  months.  The  executor  may 
however  taJce  out  a  summons  to  get  the  caveat  "  subducted  "  or 
withdrawn,  but  if  an  appearance  to  the  summons  b  entered 
*  These  initials  do  not  apply  to  certain  passages  in  the  above 
article,  namely,  the  greater  part  of  paragraphs  41,  52, 62  and  72,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  dth  section  of  Part.  I.  (pars.  76-93).  which 
have  been  adopted  from  tne  article  "  Probability  "  in  tne  9tn  edition 
of  the  Ency.  Brit.,  written  by  Professor  Morgan  Crofton. 
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within  six  days  to  the  summons  the  executor  is  then  compelled 
to  prove  in  solemn  form.  Probate  in  solemn  form  is  a  judgment 
of  the  court  in  favour  of  the  will  propounded,  and  is  only  revoc- 
able by  the  discovery  of  a  later  will..  In  order,  therefore,  to 
obtain  such  grant  proceedings  have  to  be  taken  by  action,  and 
witnesses  produced  in  support  of  the  will,  and  the  aaion 
proceeds  in  the  usual  way. 

The  principal  rules  now  obtaining  as  to  probate  are  these. 
Probate,  which  since  the  Land  Transfer  Act  1897  must  be  taken 
out  for  wills  of  realty  as  well  as  wills  of  personalty,  may  be 
granted  either  in  the  principal  or  in  a  district  registry,  and 
should  be  obtained  within  six  months  after  the  testator's  death. 
When  no  executor  is  named  the  will  is  not  now  invalid,  as  was  once 
the  case,  but  administration  cum  testamento  aniuxo  is  granted. 
The  same  course  is  pursued  where  the  executor  renounces  or 
dies  intestate  before  administering  the  estate  of  the  deceased. 
After  probate,  the  probate  itself  (as  the  official  copy  of  the  will 
is  called)  becomes  evidence,  the  original  will  being  deposited  in 
the  principal  registry  at  Somerset  House,  London.  On  grant 
of  probate,  estate  duty,  denoted  by  a  stamp  on  the  affidavit 
sworn  for  that  purpose,  is  payable.  It  varies  according  to  the 
amount  at  which  the  estate  of  the  deceased  is  fixed  by  the 
oath  of  the  executor  (see  Estate  Duty).  The  act  of  i88x 
enables  any  officer  of  inland  revenue  to  grant  probate  where  the 
personal  estate  does  not  exceed  £300. 

Irdand. — In  1867  an  act  on  lines  similar  to  the  English  act  was 
passed  for  Ireland  and  under  the  Irish  Judicature  Act  of  1877  the 
then  existing  court  of  probate  was  merged  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice. 

ScoAand.— Confirmation  includes  both  the  probate  and  letters  of 
administration  of  English  procedure.  Witnout  confirmation  by 
the  court  interference  by  the  executor  becomes  a  vitious  intro- 
mission. Oriffinally  connrmation  of  testaments  of  movables  fell. 
as  in  England,  under  the  cognizance  of  the  church  courts.  Such 
jurisdiction  certainly  existed  at  the  time  of  regiam  majesUUem. 
This  ecclesiastical  nght  continued  through  the  commissary  court 
at  Edinburgh  (constituted  by  Queen  Mary  in  IS63),  and  the  local 
commissaries,  until  modern  times  when  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
was  at  first  transferred  and  then  abolished  by  a  series  of  enactments 
from  the  Commissary  Courts  Act  1833  to  the  Sheriff  Courts  Act 
1876.  The  act  of  1823  placed  the  commissary  jurisdiction  in  the 
sheriff  courts;  by  the  act  of  1876  the  sheriffs  sit  as  sheriffs  in 
testamentary  matters,  no  longer  as  commissaries.  Confirmation 
of  wills  where  the  whole  estate  is  under  £300  is  regulated  by 
the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act  1881  and  other  acts.  An 
eik  is  an  addition  to  a  confirmation  made  on  discovery  of 
additional  effects  of  the  deceased  after  confirmation. 

United  States. — Probate  is  granted  in  some  states  by  the 
ordinary  chancery  or  common  law  courts,  but  more  frequently 
by  coturts  of  special  jui^sdiction,  such  as  the  prerogative  court 
in  New  Jersey,  the  surrogates'  court  in  New  York,  the  orphans' 
court  in  Pennsylvania. 

"  In  a  great  majority  of  the  states  the  onginal  equitable  juris- 
diction over  administrations  is  in  all  ordinary  cases — without  any 
special  circumstances  such  as  fraud,  or  without  any  other  equitable 
feature  such  as  trust— either  expressly  or  practically  abrogated. 
The  courts  of  cqui^,  in  the  absence  ot  such  special  circumstances 
or  distinctively  eauitable  features,  either  do  not  possess  or  will  not 
exercise  the  jurisdiction,  but  leave  the  whole  matter  of  administra- 
tions to  the  special  probate  tribunab  "...  so  that  "  unless  the 
case  involves  some  special  feature  or  exceptional  circumstances 
of  themselves  warranting  the  interference  of  equity,  such  as 
fraud,  wabte,  and  the  like,  or  unless  it  is  of  such  an  essential 
nature  that  a  probate  court  is  incompetent  to  give  adequate 
relief,  or  is  one  of  which  the  probate  court  having  taken 
cognizance  has  completely  miscarried  and  failed  to  do  justice 
by  its  decree,  the  courts  of  equity  will  refuse  to  interpose  and  to 
exercise  whatever  dormant  powers  they  may  possess,  but  will 
leave  the  subject  matter  and  the  parties  to  the  statutory  forum 
which  the  legislature  plainly  regarded  as  sufficient  and  intended 
to  be  practically  exclusive  "  (Rice  s  Probate  Law,  pp.  4  and  5). 

Probate  courts  are  in  most  if  not  all  the  states  courts  of 
record,  having  a  pubUc  seal  and  a  clerk  (or  the  judge  has  authority 
to  act  as  clerk) ;  they  issue  process  and  execute  their  decrees  by 
appropriate  officers  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common  law  and 
chancery  courts.  They  sit  at  stated  terms.  They  have  power 
to  punish  for  contempt,  and  to  compel  obedience  to  their  orders 
and  decrees,  and  their  judgments  upon  matters  within  their 
jurisdiction  are  enforced  usually  by  the  same  means  as  conmion 


law  and  chancery  courts  (Noemen's  Law  ef  Admimisirali9t^, 
5  145). 

Jurisdiction  as  to  wills  and  their  probate  as  such  is  neither 
included  in  nor  excepted  out  of  the  grant  of  judicial  power  to 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  {i.e.  the  Federal  as  distinguished 
from  the  state  courts).  So  far  as  it  is  ex  parte  and  merely 
administrative  it  is  not  conferred,  and  it  cannot  be  excrdsed  by 
them  at  all  until  in  a  case  at  law  or  in  equity  its  exercise  becomes 
necessary  to  settle  a  controversy  by  reason  of  the  (diverse) 
citizenship  of  the  parties.  An  action  to  set  aside  the  probate  of 
a  will  of  real  estate  may  be  maintained  in  a  Federal  court  when 
the  parties  on  one  side  are  citizens  of  a  different  state  from  the 
parties  on  the  other  side  {Ellis  v.  DariSf  109  U.S.  Reports,  485). 
Probate  in  solemn  form,  i.e.  after  due  notice  to  all  parties  in 
interest  is  the  almost  universal  form  in  use  in  the  United  States. 
One  reason  for  this  no  doubt  is  that  all  doctmnents  affecting 
title  to  real  estate  must  be  recorded  and  probate  in  solemn  form 
concludes  all  parties  to  the  proceeding  and  thus  tends  to  estaWtsh 
the  title  to  all  real  esute  passing  under  the  wilL 

In  the  United  States  wills  of  real  property  must  be  separately 
proven  in  the  proper  probate  court  in  each  state  in  which  the 
real  property  is  situated,  unless  statute  dispenses  with  separate 
probate  (each  state  being  "  foreign  "  to  every  other  for  thb 
purpose).  '  Copies  of  such  will  and  probate  should  be  filed  also 
in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds  of  each  county  in  the  state 
in  which  any  real  property  belonging  to  the  testator  is  situated. 

In  the  sute  of  New  Jersey  it  has  been  held  that  an  onpobated 
will  is  capable  of  conveying  an  interest  in  the  property  devised,  and 
when  a  conveyance  is  made  under  a  power  ifi  the  will  before  probate 
a  subsequent  probate  validates  the  conveyance  (1906,  Mackey  v. 
Mackty,  63  Atl.  Rep.  984). 

In  Illinois  a  court  of  equity  has  no  inherent  power  to  entertain 
a  bill  to  contest  a  will  (1906;  (TBrien  v.  Bonfield,  220  lU.  Rep.  219). 

In  Missouri  a  foreign  (New  York)  will  of  real  estate  in  Missourv 
probate  of  which  was  duly  recorded  in  Missouri,  cannot  be  collaterally 
attacked,  and  cannot  be  set  aside  by  direct  proceeding  after  being 
filed  for  record  more  than  five  years  in  Missouri  (1907;  Cohem  v. 
Herbert,  104  So.  W.  Rep.  84). 

PROBATION.  The  probation  system,  in  penology,  is  air 
attempt  to  reform  a  prisoner  outside  prison,  a  ^>ecial  kind  of 
warder — ^the  probation  officer — supervising  the  prisoner  in  the 
prisoner's  own  home.  The  state  of  Massachusetts  in  America 
was  the  first  to  attempt  "  probation,"  and  at  first  (1878)  in  a 
tentative  manner.  As  success  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  Fe> 
formers  the  system  was  developed  and  applied  to  an  increasing 
number  of  cases;  and  gradually  other  American  states  followed 
with  some  variations  in  their  plans.  The  probation  officers 
attend  the  court  and  the  judge  officially  gives  up  the  prisoner 
to  the  officer  chosen  to  supervise  him,  generally  explaining  to 
the  prisoner  that,  if  he  is  not  obedient  to  all  the  rules  made  for 
him  by  the  officer,  he  will  be  returned  to  court  and  prison  will 
be  his  fate.  An  officer  generally  has  from  sixty  to  eighty  cases 
under  his  care.  Women  officers  are  in  charge  of  women  and 
boys  and  girls  under  eighteen.  A  probation  officer  has  a  special 
area  of  the  town  allotted  to  him  and  usually  gets  all  prisoners 
from  that  area.  He  acquires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  th« 
physical,  economic  and  social  surrotmdings  in  which  h^  prisoner 
lives.  He  is  therefore  well  fitted  to  watch  him  and  to  help  hiro 
to  become  once  more  a  decent  citizen.  He  gradually  gives  him 
back  his  liberty  and  removes  restrictions  until  he  is  capable  of 
living  a  decent  life  alone.  The  powers  of  the  probation  officer 
are  necessarily  very  great.  The  prisoner  continues  his  work  as 
before,  but  the  officer  visits  his  factory  or  workshop  and  arranges 
to  receive  his  wages  each  week,  passing  over  the  greater  part  of 
them  to  the  wife  to  keep  up  the  home,  giving  a  very  small  sum 
to  the  prisoner  for  personal  expenses,  and  retaining  a  small 
sum,  which  is  paid  back  to  the  prisoner  when  he  becomes  a  free 
man. 

The  advantages  chimed  for  the  probation  system  are  these, 
that  a  number  of  independent  well-paid  probation  officers, 
chosen  for  their  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  their  skill 
in  reforming  it,  can  give  personal  attention  to  individual  cases; 
the  stigma  of  prison  is  avoided,  and  while  great  care  is  taken 
that  the  prisoner  shall  be  strictly  controlled  and  effectively 
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Rstrained,  his  self-respect  is-  carefuUy  developed;  the  family 
benefits,  the  home  is  not  broken  up,  the  wages  still  come  in, 
and  il  the  prisoner  is  a  mother  and  a  wife,  it  is,  of  course,  most 
important  that  she  should  retain  her  place  in  the  home;  the 
prisoner  docs  not  "  lose  his  job  "  nor  his  mechanical  skill  if  he 
is  a  skilled  workman.  Lastly,  the  system  is  far  cheaper  than 
imprisonment.  The  prisoner,  keeps  himself  and  his  family, 
and  one  officer  can  attend  to  from  60  to  80  prisoners. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  probation  system  has  been  applied 
to  3roang  offenders  by  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Aa  1908.  That 
act  empowered  the  prison  commissioners  to  place  offenders  on 
licence  from  the  Borstal  Institution  (see  Juvenile  OnrENDEKS) 
at  any  time  after  six  months  (ia  the  case  of  a  female,  three 
months),  if  satisfied  that  there  was  a  reasonable  probability' of 
their  abstaining  from  crime  and  leading  a  useful  and  industrious 
life.  The  condition  of  their  release  Is  that  they  be  phced  under 
the  supervision  or  authority  of  some  society  or  person  (named 
in  the  licence)  willing  to  take  charge  of  the  case.  This  is,  of 
course,  only  a  limited  application  of  the  system  of  probation, 
for  those  detained  in  a  Borstal  Institution  are  offenders  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  who  have  been  convicted  of 
an  indictable  offence.  It  does  not  apply  to  those  of  full  age, 
nor  to  those  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  have  been  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  minor  ojSences.  It  has  been  long  held  by 
English  prison  reformers  that  young  persons  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  should  not  be  committed  to  prison,  unless  for  serious 
offences,  but  that  they  should  be  put  under  some  system  of 
probation.  Legislation  to  this  effect  was  foreshadowed  by  the 
home  secretary  in  his  speech  on  prison  reform  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  30th  of  July  1910. 

PROBOSCIDEA  (animals  "  with  a  proboscis  ")•  the  scientific 
name  of  the  group  of  mammals  represented  at  the  present  day 
only  by  the  two  species  of  elephant.  Although  here  regarded 
as  a  sub-order  of  Ungulata  (q.v.),  the  group  is  sometimes 
accorded  the  rank  of  an  order  by  itself.'  The  existing  elephants 
are  widely  sundered  from  all  other  living  mammals,  and  for 
a  long  time  palaeontology  afforded  but  little  clue  as  to  their 
ancestry.  Discoveries  made  during  the  first  few  years  of  the 
K>th  century  in  the  Lower  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Fayum 
district  of  £g3rpt  have,  however,  brought  to  light  the  existence 
of  several  kinds  of  primitive  proboscideans  which  serve  to 
link  the  group  with  other  ungiilate?,  and  likewise  apparently 
indicate  affinity  with  the  Sirenia. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  leadinjf  characteristics  of  existing 
elephants.  The  combined  upper  lips  and  nose  are  produced 
into  a  long  muscular,  flexible  and  prehensile  proboscis,  or  trunk, 
with  the  nostrils  at  its  tip.  The  teeth  consist  of  a  pair  of  large 
upper  permanently  growing  incisors  or  tusks;  and  a  set  of  cheek- 
teeth having  their  crowns  composed  of  a  series  of  tall  transverse 
vertical  plates  gradually  increasing  in  number  from  the  first 
to  the  last  of  the  series;  and  only  portions  of  two  of  these  teeth 
being  in  use  at  any  one  time.  There  are  no  davldes;  and  the 
limbs  are  stout,  with  their  component  segments  placed  nearly 
in  a  vertical  line,  and  the  upper  segment,  especially  in  the  hind- 
limb,  the  longest;  the  radius  and  ulna  are  distinct,  the  latter 
articulating  extensively  with  the  carpus;  the  fibula  and  tibia 
also  distinct;  the  astragalus  very  flat  on  both  surfaces;  and 
both  front  and  hind  feet  short,  broad  and  massive,  with  five 
toes  (though  the  outer  pair  may  be  more  or  less  rudimentary), 
all  encased  in  a  common  integument,  though  with  distinct,  broad, 
short  hoofs;  third  digit  the  largest.  Two  anterior  venae  cavae 
entering  the  right  auricle.  Stomach  simple.  A  capacious 
caecum.  Testes  permanently  abdominal.  Uterus  bicomuate. 
Placenta  dedduate  and  zonary.   Teats  two,  pectoral. 

In  order  to  understand  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  dentition.  It  is 
ncccMiry  to  discuss  to  some  extent  those  of  the  immediate  ancestors 
of  the  true  elephants,  such  as  the  mastodons  (see 
Mastodon).    As  regards  the  incisors,  or  tusks,  which 


*  Cuvier't  order  PSchydermata  <Gr.  waxfn,  thkk  and  Mpmo,  skin), 
containing  the  elephants,  hippopotami,  rhinoceros,  swine,  tapirs, 
hyraxes,  Ac.,  is  now  abandoned,  its  members  now  forming  the 
orders  Proboscidea  and  Hyracoidea  and  the  sub-order  Parisso- 
^bctyla.    A  few  Artiodactyla  are  also  included^ 


as  "  ivory  "  for  commerce  and  the  arts.  A  peculiarity  of  the  dentine 
of  the  Proboscidea  is  that  it  shows,  in  transverse  fractures  or 
sections,,  fine  lines  proceeding  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  from  the  centiv 


Fig.  I.— Longitudinal  Sections  of  the  Crowns  of  Molar  Teeth  of 
various  Proboscideans,  showing  stages  in  the  gradual  modification 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex  form.  The  dentine  is  indicated 
by  transverse  lines,  the  cement  by  a  dotted  surface,  and  the 
enamel  is  black. 


I,  Mastodon  americafnu\ 
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EUphas  afncamu; 
Etephas  ^migenius. 


to  the  circumference  in  opposite  directions,  and  forming  by  their 
decussations  curvilinear  lozenges,  as  in  the  "  engine-turning "  of 
the  case  of  a  watch.  The  enamel<overing'  in  existing  species  is 
confined  to  the  extreme  apex,  and  very  soon  wears  off,  but  in  some 
extinct  species  it  forms  persistent  longitudinal  bands  of  limited 
breadth.  The  tusks  have  small  milk-predecessors,  shed  at  an  early 
age. 

As  regards  the  cheek-teeth,  these  are  composed  in  the  mastodons 
of  a  variable  number  of  enamel-covered  transverse  ridges,  often 
divided  into  inner  and  outer  columns,  whkrh  may  partially  alternate, 
and  complicated  by  smaller  additional  columns;  but  in  the  unworn 
tooth  they  sUnd  out  freely  on  the  surface  of  the  crown,  with  deep 
valleys  between  (fig.  i,  I).  In  the  elephants  the  ridges  are  increased 
in  number,  and  consequently  become  narrower  from  before  back- 
wards, while  they  are  greatly  extended  in  vertical  height.  In  order 
to  give  solidity  to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  comb-hkc  tooth,  the 
whole  structure  is  enveloped  and  united  in  a  large  mass  of  cement, 
which  completely  fills  the  valleys,  and  gives  a  general  smooth  appear- 
ance to  the  unworn  tooth;  but  as  the  wear  consequent  upon  the 
masticatiM[  process  proceeds,  the  alternate  layers  of  tu»ue  of 
different  hardness  cement,  dentine  and  enamel — which  are 
disclosed  upon  the  surface  form  a  fine  and  efficient  grinding  instru- 
ment The  intermediate  stages  between  the  molar  of  a  modem 
elephant  and  that  of  a  mastodon  are  so  fully  known  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  a  definite  line  between  the  two  types  of  tooth- 
structure  (see  fie.  I,  II.  III.  IV). 

As  regards  the  mode  of  succesuon,  that  of  modem  elephants 
is  very  peculiar.  During  the  complete  lifetime  01  the  animal  there  are 
but  SIX  cheek-teeth,  which  it  wilt  be  convenient  to  allude  to  as 
molars,  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  with  occasionally  a  radimentary 
one  in  front,  completing  the  typical  number  of  seven.  The  last 
three  represent  the  moUrs  of  ordinary  mammals,  those  in  front 
are  milk-molars,  which  are  never  replaced  by  permanent  successors, 
the  whole  series  gradually  moving  forwards  in  the  jaw,  and  the  teeth 
becoming  worn  away  and  their  remnants  cast  out  in  front,  while 
development  of  others  proceeds  behind.  ,  The  individual  teeth 
are  so  large,  and  the  processes  of  growth  and  destruction  by  wear 
take  place  so  slowly,  that  not  more  than  one,  or  portions  of  two, 
teeth  are  ever  in  place  and  in  use  on  each  side  of  each  Jaw  at  one  time, 
and  the  whole  series  of  changes  coincides  with  the  usual  duration 
of  the  animal's  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eariier  representations 
of  the  proboscidean  series,  referred  to  below  have  the  whole 
of  the  cheek-teeth  in  place  and  use  at  one  time,  and  the  milk-molars 
vertically  displaced  by  premolars  in  the  ordinary  fashion.  Among 
mastodons  transitional  forms  occur  in  the  mode  of  succession  as 
well  as  in  structure,  many  species  showing  a  vertical  displacement 
of  one  or  more  of  the  milK-molars,  and  the  same  has  been  observed 
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in  one  extinct  n)ecies  of  true  elepkant  (EUphas  planifrtms)  as 
resards  some  of  tnese  teeth. 

Most  proboscideans  are  animals  of  large  dimenaons,  and  some  are 
the  most  colossal  of  land  mammals.  The  head  is  of  great  proportionate 
-^  ^^.  size;  and,  as  the  brain<ase  increases  but  little  in  bulk 
fBinStr-  <lu>^ng  growth,  while  the  exterior  wall  of  the  skull  is 
Mte.  required  to  be  of  great  superficial  extent  to  support 
the  trunk  and  the  ponderous  tusks,  and  to  afford  mace 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles  of  sufiicient  size  and  ttreogtn  to 


Cnontr'i  OtUthgy  «/M«mmalia.) 

Fig.  3.— Section  of  the  Skull  of  the  Afrvan  Elephant  (Elepkas 
ffricanus)  taken  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  ana  including  the 
vomer  (Vo)  and  the  mesethmoid  (ME). 

an.  Anterior,  pH\  Posterior  nasal  aperture. 

wield  the  skull  thus  heavily  weighted,  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  air<eUs  takes  place  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  neariv  all  the 
bones  of  the  cranium.  These  cells  are  not  Only  formed  in  the  walls 
of  the  cranium  proper,  but  are  also  largely  developed  in  the  nasal 
bones  and  upper  part  of  the  premaxillae  and  maxillae,  the  bones 
forming  the  palate  and  the  basi<ranial  axis,  and  even  extend  into 
the  interior  of  the  ossified  mesethmoid  and  vomer.  Where  two 
originally  distinct  bones  come  into  contact,  the  cells  pass  freely 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  almost  all  the  sutures  become  obliterated 
in  old  animals.  The  intercellular  lamellae  in  the  great  mass  which 
surrounds  the  brain<avity  superioriy  and  laterally  mostly  radiate 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  table,  but  in  the  other  bones  their 
direction  is  more  irregular.  Like  the  similar  but  less  devek>pcd  air- 
cells  in  the  skulls  of  many  other  mammals,  they  all  communkate 
with  the  nasal  passages,  and  they  are  entirely  secondary  to  the 
original  growth  of  the  bones,  their  development  having  scarcely 
commenced  in  the  new-bom  animal,  and  gradually  enlarge  as  the 

growth  of  th( "-rr  prf^«^s.    The  nasal  bones  are  very  short, 

and  the  antt  ^  ^  -..rr^..  ^^..  .jre  situated  high  in  the  face.  The 
zygomatk  ar  In  i*  i^lendLr  iinij  straight,  the  jugal  bone  being  small, 
and  forming  ••niy  the  midi]!r  part  of  the  arch,  the  antenor  part 
of  which  (unStkc  thai  of  irui*  Ungulates)  is  formed  only  by  the 
maxilla.  ih<T  majtilTo  njrLinils  are  rudimentary,  the  elongated 
probMcb  su|iritymE  thdr  slace  functionally  m  warming  and 
clearing  from  i>j it  the  inspire^  1  air. 

The  neck  i^  vtr>'  tbon.  The  limbs,  as  already  mentioned,  are 
long  and  stout,  and  ETiTiark.if»le  for  the  great  length  of  the  upper 
segment  (cspiv  JAlty  the  fcmmi  as  compared  with  the  lower  segment, 
as  reprcsente  I  by  the  foot  It  is  owing  to  thb  and  the  vertical 
position  of  the  femur  that  t!ie  knee-joint  in  the  hind-leg  is  placed 
much  lower,  and  is  more  conspicuous  externally  than  in  most 
quadrupedal  mammals;  and  this  having  been  erroneously  compared 
with  the  hock-joint  or  ankle  of  the  more  ordinanr  ungulates,  gave 
rise  to  the  popular  fallacy  that  the  joints  of  the  efephant's  leg  bend 
in  si  contnuV  direction  to  that  of  other  mammals.  There  is  no 
round  ligament  in  the  hip-jomt,  or  third  trochanter  to  the  femur. 
The  radius  and  ulna  are  distinct,  though  fixed  in  a  crossed  or  prone 
position;  and  the  fibula  also  is  quite  separated  from  the  tibia. 
The  feet  are  short  and  broad,  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  being 
very  square,  with  flattened  surfaces  for  articulation;  the  astragalus 
especially  differa  from  that  of  the  more  typkal  ungulates  in  its 
flatness,  in  the  absence  of  disrinct  pulley-like  articular  surface  at 
either  extremity,  and  in  having  no  artkular  fa^et  for  the  cuboid. 
The  fibula  articulates  with  the  calcaneum,  as  m  the  artiodactyle 
sub-order  of  Ungulata.  Of  the  five  toes  present  on  each  foot,  the 
middle  one  is  somewhat  the  laivest,  while  the  lateral  ones  are  the 
smallest,  and  generally  lack  (especially  in  the  hind-foot)  the 
complete  number  of  phalanges.  The  terminal  phalanges  are  all 
small,  irregular  in  form,  and  late  in  ossification.  The  whole  are 
encased  in  a  common  integument,  with  a  flat,  subdrcular.  truncated 
sole,  the  only  external  indkation  of  the  toes  being  the  broad  oval 
oailf  or  hoofs  arranged  in  a  semicircle  around  the  front  edge  of  the 


sole.  The  hind  foot  is  ■maUer  and  narrower  than  the  front.  Tlie 
liver  M  small  and  simple,  and  there  is  no  gall-bladder.  In  form  the 
brain  resembles  that  of  the  lower  orden  of  mammals  in  that  the 
cerebellum  is  entirely  behind  and  uncovered  by  the  cerebnim,  but 
the  hemiq>heres  of  the  latter  are  richly  convoluted. 

Elephants  are  exclusively  vegetable-feeders,  living  chiefly 
on  leaves  and  young  branches  of  forest  trees  ami  various  kinds 
of  herbage,  or  roots,  which  they  gather  and  convey  to  their 
mouth  by  a  very  mobile  probbsds,  an  organ  which  combines 
in  a  marvellous  manner  strength  with  dexterity  of  applicatjon, 
and  is  a  necessary  compensation  for  the  shortness  and  inflex- 
ibility of  the  neck,  as  it  is  by  this  that  many  of  the  ftmctions  of 
the  lips  of  other  animals  are  performed.  By  its  means  elephants 
are  enabled  to  drink  without  bending  the  bead  or  limba.  The 
end  of  the  trunk  being  dipped,  for  instance,  into  a  stream  or  pool, 
a  forcible  inspiration  fills  the  two  capacious  air-passages  in  its 
interior  with  water,  which,  on  the  tip  of  the  trunk  being  turned 
upwards  and  inserted  into  the  mouth,  is  ejected  by  a  blowing 
action,  and  swaUowed.  Or  if  the  animal  wishes  to  refresh  uid 
cool  its  skin,  it  can  throw  the  water  in  a  copious  stream  over 
any  part  of  its  surface.  Elephants  can  also  throw  dust  and 
sand  over  their  bodies  by  the  same  means  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  they  have  frequently  been  observed  fanning 
themselves  with  boughs  held  in  the  trunk. 

The  fdlowing  are  the  distinctive  features  of  the  genus  EUpkasl 
the  type  of  the  family  Elephantidae:  Dentition:  i.  \,  c.  %,  m.  {^2^ 
The  incison  variable,  but  usually  of  very  large  size,  e»ecially  in 
tiie  nude  sex,  directed  somewhat  outwards,  aind  curved  upwards, 
without  enamel  except  on  the  apex  before  it  is  worn;  preceded  by 
small  milk-incisors.  The  molars  succeed  each  other  by  horizontau 
replacement  from  before  backwards,  never  more  than  one  or  part 
of  two  being  in  use  on  each  side  of  each  jaw  at  the  same  time;  each 
composed  <»  numerous  flattened  enamel-covered  plates  or  ridges  of 
dentinej  projecting  from  a  common  many-rooted  base,  surrounded 
and  united  together  by  cement.  The  number  of  plates  increases 
from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  molar  in  regular  successtoo, 
varying  in  the  different  species,  but  the  third  and  fourth  (or  the 
last  milk-molar  and  the  first  true  molar),  and  these  only,  have 
the  same  number  of  ridges,  whkh  always  exceeds  five.  Skull  of 
adult  very  high  and  globular.  Lower  jaw  ending  in  front  in  a 
deflected,  spout-like  symphysis.  Vertebrae:  C.  7,  D.  19-31.  L.  3-4, 
S.  4.  C  26-33. 

The  two  existing  species  of  elephant  are  the  Indian  or  Asiatic 
{Elepkas  tMxintus)^  and  the  African  (£.  africanus),  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  which  are  given  tmder  Elkpeamt.  See  also 
Maiuioth  and  Mastodon. 

Extinct  Pkoboscxdea 

EUphas.— Tht  extinct  representatives  of  the  Probosddea  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  and  interest,  since  they  serve  to 
connect  the  modem  elephants  with  ungulates  of  more  ordinary 
type.  The  Mammoth  {Elephas  primigenius)  is  treated  in  a 
separate  article.  Nearly  allied  is  E.  armeniacus  of  Asia  Minor; 
but  E.  antiquus,  of  which  the  remains  are  abundant  in  many  of 
the  superficial  formations  of  England  and  Europe  generaUy, 
approximates  in  the  structure  of  its  molar  teeth  to  the  African 
elephant.  It  is  represented  in  the  Pleistocene  of  India  by  the 
closely  allied  or  identical  E.  namadicus.  A£Emity  with  the 
African  species  is  strongly  marked  in  the  case  of  the  dwarf 
elephants  of  Malta  (E.  mdiUnsis)  and  Cyprus  (JS.  cypricUs)i 
and  the  gigantic  E.  meridumalis,  of  the  "  forest-bed  "  of  the 
east  coast  of  England  and  the  Upper  Pliocene  of  the  Val  D'Amo, 
has  likewise  molars  showing  the  broad  lozenges  of  enamel- 
bordered  dentine  characteristic  of  the  African  type.  These  and 
other  species  indicate,  however,  that,  so  far  as  dental  characters 
are  concerned,  generic  separation  of  the  African  from  the 
Asiatic  elephant  is  impossible.  In  North  America  the  mammoth 
occurs  in  the  far  north,  E.  calumbi,  more  likin  to  E.  anlujuus 
chiefly  in  the  Central  United  Sutes,  and  E.  imperahr  (allied  to 
E.  meridionalis)  in  the  south.  The  oldest  representatives  of 
this  group  are  E.  kysudricus  and  E.  planijrons  of  the  Lower 
Pliocene  of  Northern  India;  the  latter  of  which  developed 
premolars  vertically  replacing  the  anterior  teeth  of  the  molar 
series. 

From  E.  planijrons  there  is  an  almost  complete  transition 
to  the  ridge-toothed  el^hants,  such  as  ^.  gamesa,  E.  Mutfms, 
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E.  bcmbifrons  and  E.  ctifti,  typically  from  the  Lower  Pliocene  of 
India  and  Burma,  but  some  of  which  extend  eastwards  to  Java, 
Borneo,  China  and  Japan.  These  consUtute  the  group  (or 
genus)  SUgodimt  and  are  characterized  by  the  lown^s  of  the 
crowns  of  the  molar  teeth,  in  which  the  tall  plates  of  the  more 
ty|ncal  elephants  are  reduced  to  low  ridges  with  more  or  less 
completely  open  valleys  between  them;  the  number  of 
ridges  in  each  tooth  is  always  much  lower  thai>  in 
the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  typical  elephants. 
Premolars,  vertically  replacing  the  anterior  molars, 
'were  often  developed.  These  stegodont  elephants 
appear  to  have  been  confined  to  India  and  the 
countries  farther  east,  and  exhibit  an  almost  complete 
transition,  so  far  as  dental  characters  are  concerned, 
to  the  mastodons  of  the  same  region. 

Mastodon.— The  connexion  between  the  stegodont 
elephants  and  the  mastodons  (see  Mastodon)  is  formed 
by  the  Indian  and  Burmese  Mastodon  latidens  and 
M.  cautUyi.  In  fact  the  main  distinction  between 
these  animals  and  the  stegodont  elephants  is  the 
smaller  number  of  ridges  in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
molars,  which  is  usually  four,  an<  never  exceeds  five, 
whereas  in  the  stegoddnts  it  is  at  least  six  and  the 
numbers  are  not  the  same  in  each  of  the  three  teeth. 
Iji  the  two  species  named  the  transverse  ridges  are 
mpre  or  less  continuous.  Many  other  species,  such 
as  the  European  M.  arvemensis  (see  fig.  a  in  art. 
Mastodon)  and  the  Indian  M.  sivalensis,  have,  how- 
ever, the  ridges  broken  up  into  colunms,  or  cones, 
more  or  less  alternately  arranged,  and  thus  blocking 
the  intermediate  valleys.  In  these  species,  which 
are  of  Pliocene  age,  there  are  four  ridges  in  molars  3, 
4  and  5;  but  in  the  Pleistocene  North  American 
M.  americanus  (as  well  as  in  many  other  species)  these  are 
reduced  to  three  in  each  of  the  aforesaid  teeth.  The  lower 
jaw  of  the  latter  species  frequently  shows  small  tusks,  which 
are,  however,  generally  shed  in  mature  age.  Premolars,  which 
vertically  replace  some  of  the  anterior  molars  (milk-molars),  are 
developed  in  many  species,  although  not  in  M.  americanus. 
Species  of  the  genus  are  found  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world, 
inclusive  of  Europe,  Asia  and  North  and  South  America;  M. 
kumboldti  being  the  best  known  South  American  species.  A 
single  tooth  referable  to  this  or  the  next  genus  has  been,  ob- 
tained from  South  Africa. 

TeiraMoion.—i:Yie  more  primitive  mastodons  constitute 
the  genus  Tetrahdodon,  and  are  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  a  pair  of  short  chisel-shaped  tusks  in  the  lo^^er  jaw,  which 
is  prolonged  into  a  trough-like  chin  for  their  support;  tusks 
being  also  present  in  the  upper  jaw.  These  animals  were  pro- 
vided with  a  snout -like  muzzle  instead  of  a  trunk  (see  Mastodon). 
Their  birthplace  was  Africa;  the  Miocene  European  if .  an^ia- 
tidais  having  been  discovered  in  Egypt  in  strata  overlying  those 
from  which  were  obtained  the  remains  of  the  under-mentioned 
more  primitive  genera.  Tetrabelodont  mastodons  were,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  confided  to  the  Miocene,  Tctrabelodon  longiros- 
Iris  occurring  in  the  Lower  Pliocene  of  Europe,  and  T.  pandionis 
in  that  of  India.  Most  of  these  four-tusked  mastodons  were 
smaller  animals  than  modem  elephants. 

^alaeomaslodon.r—'No  proboscidean  earlier  than  Tetrahdodon 
occurs  in  Europe,  but  the  group  is  represented  in  the  Upper 
Eocene  of  Egypt  by  a  smaller  and  more  primitive  type  known  as 
PaUteomasiodon.  This  genus  resembles  Tctrabelodon  in  having 
four  pairs  of  tusks,  but  differs  in  the  less  elephant-like  skull,  and 
the  simpler  character  of  the  molar  teeth,  ot  which  five  pairs 
were  in  use  at  one  time,  whereas  in  Tctrabelodon  and  Mastodon 
there  were  never  more  than  two  pairs  and  a  portion  of  a  third 
in  simidtaneou^  wear. 

MoerUMertum.—The  eariiest  representative  of  the  proboscidean 
stock  at  present  known  is  Moeritkerium,  from  the  Middle  Eocene 
of  Egypt,  which  includes  still  smaller  animals,  whose  relation- 
ship to  EUpkas  would  scarcely  be  realized  were  it  not  for  the 
fptermediate  links.    All  six  pairs  of  cheek-teeth,, (^.  a-m.  3, 


fig.  3)  were  in  use  at  once,  and  there  was  a  comparatively  full 
series  of  teeth  in  the  front  of  the  jaws;  while  the  premolars  were 
preceded  by  milk-molars  in  the  normal  manner.  Very  significant 
is  the  enlargement  of  the  second  pair  of  incisors  in  each  jaw, 
thereby  foreshadowing  the  tusks  of  Tctrabelodon.  There  was, 
however,  no  lengthening  of  the  chin,  so  that  the  muzzle  was 


Fig.  3. — Dentition  of  Moeritkerium  lyonsi. 

A,  Upper  teeth. 

B,  Front  of  snout,  showing  the  tusk-like  second  incisors. 

C,  Left  ramus  of  mandible  from  outer  side. 

probably  of  normal  proportions.    This  animal  was  not  larger 
than  a  tapir. 

Dinotherium. — ^The  huge  proboscidean  from  the  Lower  Pliocene 
and  Middle  Miocene  strata  of  Europe  and  India,  known  as 
Dinotherium,  indicates  a  type  off  the  line  of  descent  of  the 
elephants.     Upper  tusks  were  apparently  wanting,  but  the 


Fie.  4. — Skull  of  Dinotherium  giganteum  (Lower  Pliocene. 
Eppelsheim,  Hesse-D^rmttadt). 

lower  jaws  carried  a  pair  of  large  tusks  bent  downwards  in  a' 
peculiar  manner  (fig.  4).  The  cheek-teeth  formed  five  pairs,  all 
in  use  at  one  time,  and  premoUrs  vertically  replacing  milk- 
molan  in  the  ordinary  fashion.  The  ridge-formula  of  the 
permanent  teeth  of  the  cheek  series  was  2.2.3.2.3. 
Barytheritm  and  Pyrotherjum.—\ery  problematical  are  the 
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affinities  of  Barytkerium  of  the  Egyptian  Eocene  and  Pyro- 
thaium.  of  the  Lower  Tertiarite  of  Patagonia;  although  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  both  be  offshoots  from  the  primitive 
proboscidean  stock.  Pyrotkerium  had  a  pair  of  upwardly 
directed  tusks  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  cheek-teeth  are  five  in 
number  and  carry  transverse  ridges  similar  to  those  on  the 
molars  of  DiiM(AmMm,  although  there  are  only  two  to  each 
tooth.  If  really  related  to  the  Probosddea,  Pyrotkerium  may 
be  derived  from  the  African  ancestral  stock  of  that  group  which 
reached  South  America  by.  way  of  a  former  land-connexion 
between  that  continent  .and  Africa.  So  far  as  can  be  determined,  • 
Barytkerium  approximates  in  niany  respects  to  Dinotherium,  but 
in  others  seems  to  approach  Uintatkerium  of  the  North  American 
Tertiarics  (see  Akblypoda). 

See  C.  W.  Andrews,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Tertiary  Vertebrata 
^  the  Fayum,  Btitith  Muaeum,  1906.  (R.  L.*) 

PROBOSCIS*  the  trunk  of  an  elephant  (Cr.  rpo^o^xfi,  t/)6, 
before,  fi^my,  to  feed),  the  long  flexible  snout  of  the  order  of 
Mammalia  called  Proboscidea  (9.V.),  which  embraces  the  elephant 
and  its  extinct  allies  the  mammoths  and  mastodons.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  snout  of  the  tapir  and  of  the  "  kahan  "  or 
proboscis-monkey  (Nasalis  larvatus),  and  more  particularly 
to  the  elongated  parta  of  the  mouth  of  variotis  insects,  such, as 
the  rostrum  or  beak  of  a  rhynchophonis  beetle,  the  antlia  of 
Lepidoptera,  the  sucking  mouth  of  the  house-fly,  &c  Various 
worms  possess  a  tubular  structure  which  can  be  extended  at 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  and  some  gastropods  a  sucking 
tongue,  to  both  of  which  the  name  "  proboscis  "  is  applied. 

PROBOSCIS-MONKEY,  a  large,  long-tailed,  red  Bomean 
species  characterized  by  the  extraordinary  prolongation  of  the 
nose  of  the  adult  male,  which  hangs,  however,  down  in  front 
of  the  upper  lip  and  does  not  stand  straight  out  from  the  face 
in  the  manner  commonly  represented  in  pictures.  From  this 
feature  the  species,  which  is  the  only  representative  of  its  genus, 
derives  its  name  of  Nasalis  larvatus.  In  females  and  young  the 
nose  is  much  less  developed,  with  a  tendency  to  turn  upwards 
in  the  lAtter.  This  monkey  is  a  leaf-eater,  nearly  allied  to 
the  langurs,  as  typified  by  the  sacred  ape  of  India.    (See 

PXIMATES.) 

PROBUS.  MARCUS  AUREUUS,  Roman  emperor  a.d.  376 
to  28a,  was  a  native  61  Sirmium  in  Pannonia.  At  an  early  age 
he  entered  the  army,  where  he  distinguished  himself  under  the 
emperors  Valerian,  Claudius  and  Aurelian.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  East  by  the  emperor  Tacitus,  at  whose  death 
be  was  immediately  proclaimed  his  successor  by  the  soldiers. 
Florianus,  who  bad  claimed  to  succeed  his  brother,  was  put 
to  death  by  his  own  troops,  and  the  senate  eagerly  ratified  the 
choice  of  the  army.  The  reign  of  Probus  was  mainly  spent  in 
successful  wars  by  which  he  re-established  the  "tecurity  of  all 
the  frontiers,  the  most  important  of  these  operations  being 
directed  to  clearing  Gaul  of  the  Germans,  ^obus  had  also 
put  down  three  usurpers,  Satuminus,  Proailus  and  Bonosus. 
One  of  his  principles  was  never  to  aOow  the  soldiers  to 
be  idle,  and  to  employ  them  in  time  of  peace  on  useful 
works,  such  as  the  planting  of  vineyards  in  Gaul,  Pannonia 
and  other  districts.  This  increase  of  duties  was  naturally 
unpopular,  and  while  the  emperor  was  urging  on  the  draining 
of  the  marshes  of  his.  native  place  he  was  attacked  and  slain 
by  his  own  soldiers.  Scarcely  any  emperor  has  left  behind  him 
so  good  a  reputation;  his  death  was  mourned  alike  by  senate  and 
people,  and  even  the  soldiers  repented  and  raised  a  monument 
in  his  honour. 

Life  by  Voptscus;  Zonmui  i.  64:  Zonaras  xii<  29;  Aurelius 
Victor,  Caes.  and  Epit.  37;  H.  Schiller.  GesckichU  der  rdmiscken 
Kaiserteii  (1883),  vol.  i.;  E.  L^pauUc.  Etude  historique  sur  M.  A. 
Probus  d'apris  la  numismatic  (1885);  Pauly-Wissowa,  Realency- 
clopsdist  ii.  2516  (Henze). 

PROBUS,  MARCUS  VALBRIUS,  of  Borytus,  Roman  gram- 
marian and  critic*  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  He  was 
a  student  rather  than  a  teacher,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
criticism  and  elucidation  of  the  texts  of  classical  authors  (especi- 
ally the  most  important  Roman  poets)  by  means  of  marginal 


notes  or  by  signs,  after  the  manner  of  the  Alexandrine  gram* 
marians.  In  this  way  he  treated  Horace,  Lucretius,  Taenoe  and 
Persius,  the  biography  of  the  last-named  being  probably  taken 
from  Probus's  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  poet.  With 
the  exception  of  these  texts,  he  published  little,  but  his  lectures 
were  preserved  in  the  notes  taken  by  his  pupils.  Some  of  his 
criticisms  on  Virgil  may  be  preserved  in  the  commentary  on  the 
Bucolics  and  Georgics  which  goes  under  his  name.  We  possess 
by  him  part  of  a  treatise  De  nolis,  probably  an  excerpt  from 
a  larger  work.  It  contains  a  list  of  abbreviations  used  in  oflkial 
and  historical  writings  (especially  proper  names),  in  laws,  legal 
pleadings  and  edicts. 

The  following  works  have  been  wrongly  attributed  to  lum. 
(i)  Catkolica  Probi,  on  the  declension  of  nouns,  the  coojugatioa 
of  verbs,  and  the  rhythmic  endinn  of  sentences.  This  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  the  work  of  tne  grammarian  Marios  Plotius 
SacerdoB  (yd  century).  (2}  Instituta  artium,  on  the  eight  parts  of 
speech,  also  called  Ars  vahcana  from  its  having  been  found  in  a 
Vatican  MS.  As  mention  b  made  in  it  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian, 
it  cannot  Ix  eariier  than  the  ^th  Century.  It  is  poasiUy  by  a 
later  Probus.  whose  existence  la,  however,  problematical.  (3) 
Appendix  Probi^  treating  of  the  noun,  the  use  of  cases,  ruk-s  of 
ortnoempby  (valuable  in  reference  to  tne  pronunciation  of  Latin  ar 
the  Ume),  and  a  t^ble  of  Differentiae,  As  the  author  has  evidently 
used  the  Instituta,  it  also  must  be  assig^ned  to  a  late  date.  (4)  De 
nomine  escerptd^  a  compilation  from  various  grammatKal  works. 

See  I.  Steup,  De  Probis  grammaticis  (1871);  Teiiffel-Schwabe, 
Hist,  of  Roman  Literature  (Eng.  trans.),  301. 

tPROCEDUBB  (Fi*.  proddure,  from  Lat.  procederCt  to  0o  for- 
ward), in  general,  a  method  or  course  of  action.  In  law,  procedure 
may  be  defined  as  the  mode  in  which  the  successive  steps  in 
litigation  are  taken.  As  a  term  in'  English  law  it  dates  only 
from  the  passing  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  1852-1860; 
it  is  usually  coupled  with,  or  more  often  replaced  by,  the  word 
"  practice."  The  procedure  of  the  High  Court  of.  Justice  in 
England  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  supreme  court,  which 
are  published  in  the  Annual  Practice.  Procedure  has  been 
defined  (per  Lush,  L.J.,  Poyser  v.  Minors,  L.R.  7  Q.B.D.32^), 
as  "  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  a  legal  right  is  enforced 
as  distinguished  from  the  law  which  gives  or  de&ies  the  right, 
and  which  by  means  of  the  proceeding  the  court  is  to  administer; 
the  machinery  as  distinguished  from  the  product."  T.  £. 
Holland  {Elements  of  Jurisprudence,  1906,  p.  86)  -  describes 
procedure,  or  "adjective"  law,  as  that  part  of  law  which 
provides  a  method  of  aiding  and  protecting  rights. 

See  the  articles  on  the  various  branches,  of  law.  as  Admiiulltt 
Jurisdiction,  Criminal  Law,  Divorce.  &c.  ;  also  Action.  ArrBAL, 
Evidence.  Plbadinc,  Summons,  Trial,  &c 

PROCESS,  a  general  term  now  technically  employed  for 
the  photo-mechanical  processes  by  which  illustrations  are 
reproduced  in  printing.  Until  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury reproductive  processes,  save  as  regards,  line  reproduction, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  an  existence.  Paintings,  draw- 
ings, and  engravings,  which  it  was  desired  to  put  into  form  whfch 
by  means  of  the  printing-press  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely 
had  to  go  through  a  process  of  interpretation  by  an  engraver 
or  draughtsman,  who,  on  a  metal  plate,  a  block  of  wood  or 
stone,  gave  a  rendering  of  the  original  subject.  The  means  at 
his  disposal  were  lines  and  dots,  which,  varying  in  their  thick- 
ness and  proximity,  expressed  dark  or  light  passages  in  the  scheme 
of  light  and  shade  of  the  original.  It  will  readily  be  understood 
how  such  interpretations  would  Vary.  An  engraver  with  fine 
art  instincts  would  produce  a  result  as  distinct  in  character  as 
an  engraving  as  was  the  original  as  a  painting  or  drawing,  and 
engravings  were  sought  after  as  works  of  art,  and  treasured  for 
their  artistic  qualities.  But  engraving  of  this  kind  took  time. 
Years  were  devoted  to  the  production  of  one  steel-  or  copper- 
plate, while  wood  engravers  who  were  artists  could  only  work 
on  a  blodc  when  in  the  mood;  and  for  that  mood  the  publisher 
had  to  wait,  and  he  grew  impatient  and  was  willing  to  accept 
rapid  interpretation  of  originals  by  men  who  could  produce  them 
under  other  than  artistic  conditions.  But  the  pain  of  the  artist 
at  the  bad  rendering  of  his  original  was  often  great,  so  that  he, 
not  less  than  the  publisher,  though  for  another  reason,  hailed 
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tiie  attempts  that  were  being  made  to  reproduce  Us  work 
mechanically  without  the  intervention  of  the  translator  or 
interpreter.  The  ideal  of  an  artist  would  naturally  be  a  repro- 
duction of  his  work  in  facsimile,  which  retained  all,  or  as  many 
as  possible  of,  the  individual  characteristics  of  his  work;  and 
to  i^ve  him  this  was  the  aim  of  the  school  of  wood  engravers 
which  originated  in  the  United  States  and  made  a  last  stand  to 
maintain  the  position  of  their  art  in  the  field  of  book  illustration. 
By  a  system  of  extremely  fine  work  the  American  wood  engravers 
were  able  to  keep  much  closer  to  the  tones  of  an  orijpnal  than  had 
previously  been  possible;  but  the.  result  was  obtained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  artistic  rendering  of  the  best  old  engravings,  and 
was  so  mechanical  in  its  character  that  when  it  had  to  compete 
with  a  real  mechanical  process  the  engraving  could  not  hold 
its  ground,  the  enormous  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
being  a  factor  of  sufficient  importance  in  itself  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  engraving  to  retain  the  field.  A  similar  develop- 
ment had  been  going  on  in  the  other  branches  of  engraving. 
The  line  engraver  and  the  etcher,  to  whom  had  been  entrust^ 
the  interpreting  of  works  of  art  first  produced  in  other  forms, 
found  themselves  faced  by  mechanical  reproductions  in  plate 
form  which,  while  preserving  more  of  the  character  of  the  ori^nal 
work,  were  produced  in  much  less  time  and  at  a  greatly  reduced 
cost.  It  has  thus  come  about  that  the  last  quarter  of  the  xgth 
century  witnessed  the  dispossession  of  the  hand  engraver  from 
the  field  of  interpretative  engraving,  and  the  occupation  of  his 
position  by  the  chemist  and  the  m^ianidan. 

The  term  "process,"  which  has  come  to  be  applied  to  all 
photo-mechanical  reproductions,  is  a  somewhat  unfortunate 
one,  inasmuch  as  it  is  descriptive  of  nothing.  From  time  to 
time  various  names  have  been  given  to  its  varying  forms,  indica- 
tive either  of  the  name  of  the  inventor  or  of  some  peculiarity 
of  method.  Zincography,  gillotype,  photogravure,  heliogra- 
vure, heliotype,  phototype,  albertype,  are  illustrations  of  the 
kind  of  name  given  often  to  very  slightly  varying  applications 
of  the  same  principle,  but  usage  has  come  to  apply  the  term 
"  process  "  to  any  printing  surface  that  is  produced  by  chemical 
and  mechanical  means.  The  whole  of  these  processes  may  be 
arranged  under  three  heads:  (i)  relief;  (3)  intaglio;  (3)  piano- 
graphic. 

X.  Rdi^  Processes. — ^An  engraving  in  relief  is  one  in  which 
the  printing  surface  stands  up  above  the  surrounding  ground. 
The  history  of  the  development  of  relief  processes  is  really  the 
history  of  photography  {q.v.)  \  for  whilst  attempts  were  made  to 
obtain  results  without  the  aid  of  photography,  by  drawing  upon 
plates  with  prepared  chalk  or  ink,  "  rolling  them  up  "  with 
printer's  ink  and  etching  away  the  ground  with  acid,  as  in  the 
case  of  zincography,  the  real  progress  of  all  process  has  been 
upon  the  lines  of  photography;  and  to  Niepce  and  Daguerre 
may  be  attributed  the  origin  of  the  modem  mechanical  and 
chemical  processes. 

Speaking  broadly,  all  the  modem  **  processes  "  are  the  out- 
come of  a  discovery  by  Mungo  Ponton  that  a  preparation  of 
albumen  or  other  colloid  substance  and  bichromate  of  potash 
could  be  hardened  and  rendered  insoluble  and  nonabsorbent  in 
water  by  exposure  to  light,  and  that  as  a  photographic  negative 
permitted  the  passage  through  it  of  light  in  varying  degrees 
of  intensity,  so  a  film  of  the  preparation  placed  under  a  negative 
was  liable  to  be  hardened  and  rendered  insoluble  in  degrees 
varying  with  the  intensity  of  the  light  affecting  it.  This  dis- 
covery governs  the  production  of  process  blocks  or  plates  of  aU 
kinds. 

The  methods  of  reproduction  of  pure  line  work  differ  greatly 
from  those  for  the  reproduction  of  originals  in  tone.  As  the 
^^  firsr  necessity  in  securing  a  good  result  is  the  suit- 

if^L^  ability  of  the  original  to  be  reproduced,  it  is  desirable 
to  make  dear  the  character  of  a  good  original. 
This  should  be  of  one  tone  or  degree  of  colour  all  through.  It 
may  be  all  grey;  it  is  better  that  it  be  all  black.  It  may  not 
be  black  in  parts  only  and  grey  in  others.  The  lines  of  an  original 
may  be  of  any  variety  of  thickness.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
for  the  draughtsman  to  see  that  he  works  with  a  good  black 


ink,  or  Ink  that  will  tell  as  black  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  photo- 
graphic plate.  Inks  of  a  warm  tone — that  is,  inclining  to  red 
or  orange— yield  better  results  than  cold  inks  which  incline  to 
blue. 

Moat  prepared  Ikiuid  inks  have  a  tendency  to  lose  their  blackness 
by  expoture  to  the  atmosphere  on  the  removal  of  the  corie  from 
the  bottle.  The  ideal  ink  is  one  freshly  ground  from  a  dry  cake  of 
colour  when  beginnins  woric  Indian  ink  is  good  if  well  ground  and 
kept  sufficiently  tbkic  to  assure  the  necessary  blackiuis.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  not  washing  up  when  coknir  in  washes  b  passed 
over  it,  but  it  must  be  used  freshly  ground.  The  addition  of  a  little 
Indian  yellow,  burnt  sienna  or  sepia,  gives  a  warmth  of  tone  to  it 
and  renders  it  photogFaphtcally  more  active.  Bourgeois  ink, 
prepared  by  Bourgeois  of  Paris,  appeara  to  be  prepared  with  the 
admixture  of  some  warm  cofeur  with  the  black  base.  It  is  a  good  ink 
for  the  purpose,  and  is  prepared  both  in  solid  and  liquid  form. 
Lampblsuck  gives  good  Uaclc  lines;  so  does  ivory  black,  which  is 
warmer  in  tone  than  lampblack.  Higg^ns'  Indian  ink  or  American 
drawing  ink  is  an  American  ink  made  m  liquid  form  which  has  the 
reputation  of  not  fading  by  exposure.  Stephens's  Ebony  Stain  is 
a  fine  black  medium  which  does  not  clog  the  pen;  if  it  thickens  and 
dries,  it  cracks  off  and  does  not  corrode  the  pen. 

Besides  the  pen  a  brtish  brought  to  a  fine  point  is  much  pre- 
ferred by  some  artists,  as  it  yidds  a  line  less  monotonous  than 
that  given  by  a  pen,  though  the  brush  cannot  be  used  so  fredy. 
The  paper  uised  should  be  smooth  and  as  white  as  possible.  A 
paper  is  made  with  a  surface  coating  of  white  chalk,  which 
admits  of  the  use  of  a  scraper  to  remove  lines  or  to  break 
them  up. 

It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  a'rule  for  the  amount  of  reduction 
to  be  made  when  photographing  for  the  reproduction;  the  finer 
the  drawing  the  less  should  be  the  reduction  made;  but  expe- 
rience is  the  only  guide.  Sometimes,  where  the  lines  are  very 
fine  and  the  drawing  minute  in  character,  an  enlargement  is 
desirable.  Where  drawings  are  reduced  too  much,  there  is 
a  tendency  for  the  spaces  between  the  lines  to  fill  up,  and  to 
give  a  coarse,  heavy  result.  Faulty  drawing  is  not  lessened 
by  reduction.  On  the  contrary,  the  fault  becomes  more  evident, 
so  it  is  desirable  to  make  all  necessary  corrections  in  the  drawing. 

The  original  drawing  whidi  has  to  be  reproduced  is  photo- 
graphed to  the  size  of  the  required  block.  The  negative  taken 
is  absolutdy  dense  except  where  the  lines  of  the  drawing  have 
affected  it,  and  these  are  absolutdy  dear,  admitting  the  unre- 
stricted passage  of  light  through  them.  A  piece  of  planished 
copper  or  zinc  is  prepared  or  made  sensitive  to  light  by  a  pre- 
paration of  albumen  or  gelatin  and  bichromate  of  potash 
q>read  upon  its  surface.  The  negative  is  laid  upon  the  sensi- 
tized metal  and  placed  in  the  light  in  the  way  an  ordinary  photo- 
graph is  printed.  The  light  passes  through  the  transparent 
lines  of  the  negative  and  hardens  the  bichromated  film  beneath 
them.  Both  negative  and  plate  are  then  taken  into  a  darkened 
room,  where  the  metal  plate  is  rolled  with  an  inked  roller, 
placed  in  a  bath  of  cold  water  and  allowed  to  soak  until  the 
albumen  and  bichromate  becomes  so  softened  everywhere, 
except  where  the  light  has  hardened  them,  that  they  idl  wash 
away,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  hardened  lines.  The  Uncs 
are  dusted  with  asphalt,  which  by  heat  Is  mdted  on  to  them, 
and  makes  a  grotmd  which  resists  the  action  of  add.  A  coat 
of  varnish  b  put  over  the  back  and  edges  of  the  plate,  to  protect 
them  from  the  add  also,  and  only  the  spaces  between  the  lines 
on  the  surface  are  left  free  to  its  action.  The  plate  b  then  placed 
in  a  bath  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  eats  away  the  metal  where- 
ever  it  b  exposed;  but  it  leaves  the  lines  of  the  drawing,  which 
are  protected  by  Uie  hardened  film  standing  up  above  the  eaten 
or  etched  surface;  and  these  lines,  which  correspond  to  those 
of  a  wood  engraving,,  are  the  printing  surface  of  the  plate.  The 
plate  b  motmted  on  a  wood  or  metal  block,  made  type-high, 
and  it  can  then  be  used  along  with  type  in  the  printing-press. 

Various  devices  have  been  resorted  to  that  effects  of  tone  may 
be  obtained  by  means  of  the  simple  line  process.  Grained  pajpera 
with  a  surface  of  chalk,  upon  which  are  printed  close-niled  fines 
crossing  at  right  angles,  or  rows  of  dots  give  the  |»per8  a  heavv, 
flat,  "  tone."  upon  which  a  drawing  can  be  made  in  pencil,  chalk 
or  ink,  and  gradations  of  tone  introduced  by  means  of  scrapers, 
which  remove  partially  or  entirely  the  black  ruled  lines  or  dots, 
leaving,  if  desired,  high  lights  of  pure  white.    A  drawing  on  such 
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paper  consists  of  lines  or  dots,  a  combination  of  the  original  lines 
or  dote  0^  the  paper  and  those  of  the  drawing  itself,  the  acraper 
splitting  up  lines  into  dots  or  removing  them  altogether.  The 
result  IS  quite  easily  reproduced  by  the  line  process.  Another 
method  is  by  the  use  of  what  are  known  as  Day's  "  shades,"  or 
shading  memums.  They  are  transparent  films  of  gelatin  which, 
have  upon  them  lines  or  dots  in  varying  combination  in  relief^  so 
that  they  can  be  inked  up  by  a  roller.  When  placed  over  a  drawmg, 
their  transparency  enables  the  operator  to  see  exactly  what  passage 
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he  b  dealing  with,  and  he  can  by  means  of  a  bui 
lines  or  dots  of  the  shade  upon  any  passagje  of  the  drawing;  these 
lines  or  dots  then  become  part  of  the  drawmg;  and  are  reproduced 
in  the  usual  way. 

Pencil  or  chalk  drawii^  upon  simple  white-grained  paper,  where 
the  pencil  or  chalk  passing  over  the  ruts  or  bolk)ws  m  the  paper 
makes  a  mark  on  the  top  of  the  grain  only,  are  also  reproducible  by 
the  line  process,  but  such  drawings  are  apt  to  be  unequal  in  colour 
and  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  difficulty  led  to  the  invention  of  a 
process  by  Henry  Matheson,  who,  not  having  the  capiul  to  work  it, 
joined  the  late  Mr  Dawson,  senior,  whose  sons  continued  to  work 
the  process  with  Matheson  under  the  name  of  the  Swelled  Gelatin 
Process.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  gelatin,  sensi- 
tized with  bichromate  of  potash,  swells  wnen  placed  in 
water,  and  swelb  in  proportk>n  to  the  amount  of  light 
to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  A  negative  taken  from 
a  drawing  which  varies  in  tone,  not  bdng  thoroughly  black  all 
through,  varies  in  the  quality  oi  its  transparent  hues  and  do^; 
and  when  a  piece  of  paper  or  glass  coated  with  sensitized  gelatin 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  such  a  negative  it  b  affected  according 
to  the  amount  of  light  the  negative  allows  to  pass.  After  making 
a  print  on  such  paper  or  glass,  it  is  placed  in  a  dish  of  water  and 
the  surface  allowecl  to  swell,  which  it  does  in  varying  degrees,  the 
portion  unaffected  by  the  light  absorbing  most  water  and  swellinjg; 
most,  the  hardened  lines  of  the  drawing  not  swelling  at  all.  Thu 
swelled  print  b  then  placed  in  a  frame,  and  a  preparation  of  plaster 
b  poured  upon  it  to  make  a  mould  of  its  surface.  When  thb  has 
set  and  the  gelatin  has  been  removed,  thb  mould  b  filled  with  a 
preparation  of  wax,  which  sets  in  a  few  minutes  sufficiently  for  it 
to  be  released  from  its  plaster  mould.  Additional  wax  u  built 
up  when  necessair  upon  the'  "whites,"  as  they  are  technically 
called — that  b,  the  passages  which  represent  what  will  be  the 
hollows  in  the  block — so  that  these  may  De  as  deep  as  possible;  and 
thb  wax  mould  is  electrotyped  in  copper.  The  lines  and  dots  of 
thb  copper  block,  which  when  finished  is  backed  up  with  metal  and 
mounted,  vary  slightly  in  height,  the  result  being  that  the  slightly 
bwer  do|B  do  not  come  so  closely  in  contact  with  the  inking  roller  or 
with  the  paper,  and  so  produce  when  printed  a^  grey  impression 
corresponding  to  the  greyness  of  the  original  drawing. 

The  drawback  to  the  use  of  the  process  b  that  it  b  about  three 
times  as  costly  as  the  ordinary  process.  It  b  a  method  much  used 
for  the  reproduction  of  line  and  stipple  engravings,  where  fine 
dots  and  hnes  are  apt  to  be  printed  in  delicate  tones.  The  finest 
results  by  this  method  are  producible,  however,  by  omitting  the 
plaster  mould  and  wax-cast  stages,  and  by  coating  the  sensitized 
gelatin  with  plumbago  or  other  impalpable  metal  preparation  which 
will  enable  it  to  receive  a  copper  deposit  to  qualify  it  to  uke  its 
place  in  the  electrotyper's  bath,  and  so  to  get  the  needed  thin  coating 
of  copper  from  the  surface  of  the  gelatin  itself;  but  thb  needs  to  be 
done  with  the  greatest  care,  and  b  still  more  costly. 

A  non-photographic  process  of  obtaining  line  blocks  in  relief  has 
been  for  a  k>ng  time  successfully  worked  by  Messrs  Dawson.  A 
-  brass  plate  b  coated  with  a  film  or  ground  of  wax  upon 
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be  rubbed  down.  By  means  of  an  etching  needle  the 
lines  of  the  drawings  are  incised  upon  the  thin  wax  ground  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  brass  plate.  A  pencil  of  wax  and  a  pencil  of 
hot  metal  are  then  used  to  produce  a  flow  of  melted  wax  which  drops 
from  the  wax  pencil  upon  the  ridges  of  wax  between  the  lines  and 
builds  them  up  until  they  are  of  sufficient  height.  The  risk  that 
this  wax  may  run  into  the  incised  lines  has  to  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  but  skilful  treatment  manages  so  that  it  stops  at  the  edges 
and  docs  not  run  over.  In  maps  and  dbgrams  where  lettering  or 
figures  are  necessary,  type  b  impressed  into  the  wax  with  a  very 
neat  and  precise  result.  By  thu  means  a  mould  is  formed,  an 
electrotype  from  which  gives  a  really  good  relief  block  which  may 
be  printed  with  type. 

the  inventioD  of  line  processes  only  stimulated  the  efforts 
to  find  out  some  means  whereby  tones  might  be  reproduced  on 
blocks  or  plates  that  could  be  printed  along  with 
type  in  the  ordinary'  rapid  printing-press.  It  is 
only  possiblie  to  approximate  to  the  printing  of  a  flat 
or  graduated  tone  by  producing  a  broken  or  granulated 
surface  which  shall  present  a  series  of  lines  or  dots  that,  when 
inked  and  impressed  upon  paper,  shall  by  the  variations  of 
proximity  and  size  give  the  impression  of  an  unbroken  tone. 
Thu  necessitates  the  lines  or  dou  being  so  small Jhat  the  eye 


shall  not  at  a  glance  appreciate  the  broken-up  cfaancter  of  the 
surface  of  the  block.  Many  efforts  resulted  in  the  production 
of  what  is  known  as  the  screen^  which  itself  was  only  made 
possible  by  the  invention  of  ruling  marhines  of  a  ddicaury 
previously  unknown. 

A  screen  b  ouide  by  coating  a  sheet  of  ^assr->which  must  be 
flawless  both  as  to  body  and  surface— with  a  composition 
analogous  to  the  ground  used  by  an  etcher  to  coat  his  plate 
before  drawing  upon  it  with  hb  needle.  The  glass  so  coated 
u  plac^  in  an  automatic  ruling  machine,  of  which  the  ruling 
point  b  a  diamond,  and  which  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  rule  any 
number  of  lines  from  50  to  300  to  the  inch.  The  lines  are  ruled 
diagonally  on  the  glass,  and  at  mathematically  equal  dbtances 
from  each  other.  The  sheet  of  glass,  after  ruling,  b  treated  with 
hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  lines  where  the  ground  b  cleared 
away  by  the  diamond  point  are  etched  or  bitten  into  it.  The 
plate  u  cleaned  up  and  an  opaque  dark  pigment  rubbed  into  the 
lines.  Two  such  ruled  sheets  of  glass  are  sealed  together  face 
to  face  with  Canada  balsam,  with  the  diagonally  ruled  lines, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  the  result  being  a  grating  or 
screen  containing  innumerable  little  squares  of  dear  ^as 
through  which  the  light  can  pass,  which  it  cannot  do  through 
the  ruled  Unes,  which  are  filled  by  the  opaque  pigment. 

To  produce  a  half-tone  block  from  a  picture,  a  black  and 
white  drawing  in  tone,  or  a  photograph,  a  negative  b  exposed 
in  the  camera  in  the  usual  way,  with  thb  screen  quite  dose  to  it 
but  not  in  contact;  and  the  subject  b  photographed  on  to  the 
negative  through  the  screen,  and  what  b  termed  a  "screen 
negative  "  b  the  result.  It  b  a  photograph  of  so  much  of  the 
original  as  could  affect  the  negative  through  the  little  dear 
squares  of  the  screen,  and  represents  the  tones  of  it  by  in- 
numerable  dots  and  lines,  the  size  and  proximity  of  which  are 
regulated  by  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  screen  used. 

In  the  early  days  zinc  was  the  metal  used  for  these  half-tone 
blocks;  but  experience  showed  that  though  more  difficult  to  etch 
to  the  necessary  depth,  the  closer,  denser  texture  of  copper 
rendered  plates  of  thb  metal  much  more  suitable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  best  blocks,  and  zinc  now  b  used  only  for  inferior 
blocks.  Whichever  metal  may  be  used,  a  sheet  of  it,  most 
carefully  planbhed,  b  sensitized  with  a  coating  of  gelatin  or 
fish-glue  and  bichromate  of  potash,  dried  and  exposed  under 
the  screen  negative  to  the  action  of  light,  as  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  photographic  printing.  The  action  of  the  light 
hardens  the  gelatin  film,  the  portion  not  so  hardened  being 
soluble  by  water.  The  plate  with  the  gelatin  picture  in  lines 
and  dots  b  exposed  to  heat  and  the  image  b  burnt  in  on  the 
surface  of  the  metal  like  an  enamd,  which  enables  the  photo- 
graphic picture  to  resist  the  subsequent  etching.  The  plate  b 
placed  in  a  bath  of  iron  perchloride  and  etched  until  sufficient 
depth  b  obtained.  Wherever  the  surface  of  the  plate  b  free 
from  the  lines  and  dots,  it  b  bitten  away  by  the  perchloride, 
and  the  lines  and  dots  are  left  in  relief.  Thb  first  biting  in  the 
bath  produces  a  rather  flat  general  impression  of  the  original, 
and  b  termed  "  rough  etching.'*  To  produce  finer  results,  and 
to  bring  out  the  contrasts  of  black  and  white  necessary  to  a  good 
reproduction,  the  block  has  to  go  through  processes  of  stopping 
out  and  rebiting  similar  to  those  of  etching  an  intagiUo  |date. 
Thb  "  fine  etching  "  caUs  for  the  artbtic  taste  and  judgment  of 
the  craftsman;  and  with  a  good  photograph  to  work  from  the 
fioial  quality  of  a  block  will  depend  largely  upon  its  treat- 
ment by  the  fine  etcher.  A  substitute  for  the  add  bath  has  been 
found  in  an  add  blast.  The  acid  b  driven  in  the  fonn  of  a 
spray  with  some  force  on  to  the  surface  of  the  prepared  plate, 
which  it  etches  more  rapidly  and  more  effectivdy  than  the 
bath. 

One  risk  to  he  guarded  against  b  the  underbiting  of  the  Hnes 
and  dots  which  form  the  printing  surface.  As  soon  as  the  add 
has  eaten  its  way  downwards  past  the  protecting  surface  film,  it 
will  attack  the  sides  of  the  upstanding  dots  as  well  as  the  ground 
that  supports  them,  with  the  result  that  they  become  weakened 
and  rendered  liable  to  break  off  in  the  process  of  printing,  as 
well  as  to  make  the  obtaining  of  electrotypes  from  the  blocks  a 
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matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  the  underbitten  points  breaking 
or  tearing  away  in  the  mould.  To  avoid  this  underbiting  a 
fatty  ground  is  laid  over  the  surface  of  the  block  each  time  it  is 
etched;  by  exposure  to  heat  this  ground  is  sufficiently  melted 
to  permit  of  its  running  down  the  sides  of  the  upstanding  points, 
and  so  giving  them  the  required  protection.  The  add  blast  is 
less  liable  than  the  bath  process  to  eat  away  the  sides  of  the  dots. 

This  method  of  making  tone  relief  blocks  is  most  generally 
known  as  the  "  Meisenbach "  process,  from  Meisenbach,  of 
Munich;  who  was  the  first  to  make  it  commercially  successful, 
but  the  history  of  its  development  is  somewhat  obscure.  Fox 
Talbot  as  early  as  1852  took  out  a  patent  for  using  a  screen  of 
crape  or  musUn;  he  also  suggested  dusting  ^ass  with  a  fine 
powder  to  produce  a  grain  screen.  All  the  early  ruled  screens 
were  sin^e  Une,  and  the  credit  is  due  of  suggesting  the  shifting 
of  the  single  line  screen  during  the  operation  and,  by  reversing  it, 
producing  the  effect  of  the  double  line,  to  Sir  Joseph  Swan,  who 
patented  the  process  in  1879.  Meisenbach's  patent  for  a  similar 
method  is  dated  1882.  The  development  of  the  screen  was  the 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  process.  The 
early  screens  were  photographs  of  ruled  plates  and  the  great 
advance  was  made  by  Max  Levy  of  Philadelphia,  who  made  it 
possible  by  his  ruling  machines  to  produce  screens  of  a  fineness 
and  clearness  not  previously  practicable.  It  was  F.  E.  Ives 
who,  in  x886,  introduced  ruled  screens  placed  face  to  face  and 
sealed  up  so  as  to  produce  cxoss-lined  screens. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  process  is  its  inabilitjrto  reproduce 
the  extremes  of  expression  employed  by  the  artist  in  black  and 
white;  actual  white  is  impossible,  and  delicate  tones,  such  as 
are  characteristic  of  skies,  are  destroyed  by  the  cross-bar  lines 
of  the  screen,  which  cover  down  all  light  passages  and  rob  the 
reproduction  of  that  brilliancy  which  charaaerixed  wood 
engraving.  It  is  true  that  the  addition  of  hand  engraving  can 
be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  the  process  block,  and  lights  and 
other  varieties  of  tone  and  form  introduced,  but  this  can  only 
be  done  on  blocks  of  very  fine  texture,  and  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion is  greatly  increased  by  the  introduction  of  such  handwork 
by  the  engraver. 

The  most  important  development  of  the  half-tone  process 
b  in  the  direction  of  the  reproduction  of  works  in  colour  by  means 
Tkrw  of  tt^fi  blocks.  The  theories  of  colour  (q.v.)  in 
Caiomr  Hght  and  in  pigments  enter  largely  into  this  devdop- 
*****  ment.  White  or  solar  light  is  composed  of  rays  of 
Kght  of  three  distinct  colours,  red,  green  and  violet,  which  are 
called  the  primaiy  or  fundamental  colours  because  by  their 
combination  in  various  proportions  all  other  tones  of  colour 
are  produced,  but  they  cannot  themselves  be  produced  by  any 
combination  of  other  coloured  rays.  The  theory  of  pigmental 
colour  differs  from  this  in  that  the  primary  or  foundation  colours 
from  which  all  others  are  produced,  while  being  themselves 
unprodudble  by  any  admixture,  are  blue,  red  and  yellow,  and 
wUle  the  combination  of  the  red,  green  and  violet  of  the  scientist 
produces  white,  the  combination  of  the  primaries  of  pigments  in 
their  fuU  strength  produces  black. 

Cblour  is  the  result  of  the  absorption  and  reflection  of  the  rays 
of  fight  which  strike  upon  a  body.  The  rays  which  are  reflected 
are  those  which  affect  the  vision  and  produce  the  sense  of  colour. 
Should  the  object  absorb  all  thp  rays  it  appears  black,  should  it 
absorb  none  but  reflect  all  it  is  white,  and  between  these  two 
extremes  lie  an  infinite  variety  of  tones.  Filters  have  been  made 
which  absorb  and  reiiise  passage  to  certain  coloured  rays,  while 
permitting  the  passage  of  others,  e.g.  a  photographic  filter  of  a 
certain  colour  will  absorb  and  stop  the  passage  of  red  and  green 
rays,  while  permitting  the  passage  through  it  of  the  violet. 
It  will  then  be  perceived  how,  when  a  picture  or  other  coloured 
object  is  placed  before  a  camera,  with  one  of  these  filters  between 
it  and  the  exposed  negative,  the  rays  of  light  of  the  colour 
whkh  can  pass  through  the  filter  to  the  negative  will  be  the  only 
ones  which  can  affect  it,  and  that  it  is  possible  in  tins  way  to 
secure  on  three  separate  negatives  a  record  of  the  green,  red 
and  violet  rays  wldch  are  reflected  from  its  coloured  surface  by 
any  object  placed  before  the  camera. 


These  records  are  coloured  photographs;  they  are  simply 
ordinary  negatives,  records  of  colour  values  which  may  be 
translated  into  colour  by  the  use  of  coloured  inks.  The  principle 
governing  the  process  is  analysis  or  separation  ifoUowed  by 
recombination.  Positives  are  made  from  these  colour  records, 
from  which  by  means  of  the  rule  screens  already  described 
half-tone  process  blocks  are  made  which,  when  printed  one  over 
the  other  in  coloured  inks,  combine  again  the  colours  which  were 
separated  by  the  filtering  process  and  give  approximately  a 
reproduction  of  the  original  in  its  true  colours.  The  colour 
used  with  each  block  must  have  a  relation  to  the  filter  used  in  its 
production.  It  must  represent  a  combination  of  the  two  colours 
stopped  out  by  the  filter  when  making  the  negative  from  which 
the  bk>ck  was  made,  that  is  to  say,  the  colour  used  must  be 
complementary  to  the  colours  stopped  out.  Certain  subjects 
whidi  are  amenable  to  long  exposures  can  be  dealt  with  by 
what  is  known  as  the  "  dkect  process,"  whereby  the  screen 
negative  and  the  colour  record  are  made  by  one  operation  on 
the  same  plate.  By  this  means  six  of  the  fifteen  otherwise 
necessary  operations  are  saved,  but  the  method  is  not  always 
practicable. 

As  far  back  as  z86z  the  suggestion  was  made  at  the  Royal 
Institution  by  Qerk  Maxwell  to  reproduce  objects  in  their 
natural  colours  by  superimposing  the  three  primary  colours.- 
Later  Baron  Ransomut,  of  Vienna,  Mr  Collen,  a  gentleman  who 
taught  drawing  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  two  Frenchmen,  MM. 
Chas.  Cros  and  Ducos  du  Hauron,  carried  on  the  idea  and 
made  experiments  with  the  aid  of  photography,  which  were 
still  further  developed  in  Germany  by  Professor  Husnik,  of 
Prague,  DrVogd,  of  Berlin,  and  others;  but  it  was  in  America 
that  the  first  three-colour  blocks  for  letterpress  printing  were 
made,  F.  E.  Ives,  at  Philadelphia,  being  their  maker  in  z88i. 

This  three-colour  relief  process  has  made  great  advances  in 
recent  years.  The  first  great  practical  difficuJty  which  had  to 
be  overcome  was  to  produce  three  screen  blodcs  which  could 
be  printed  one  over  the  other.  Were  the  screens  of  each  block 
used  at  the  same  angle,  the  lines  and  dots  would  print  on  the 
top  of  one  another;  but  a  great  deal  of  the  colour  result  depends 
upon  a  considerable  proportion  of  each  colour  bdng  on  the 
white  paper.  Artists  know  well  that  much  purer  and  more 
brilliant  results  are  produced  by  pladng  touches  of  colour  side 
by  side  than  one  over  another;  small  patches  of  red  and  blue, 
placed  side  by  side,  yield  to  the  eye  a  purine  of  much  greater 
purity  and  beauty  than  the  same  touches  of  colour  worked  one 
over  the  other.  Consequently  it  was  found  necessary  to  turn 
the  screen  at  a  different  angle  for  each  block,  so  that  the  lines 
should  not  fall  on  each  other  but  should  cross  each  other;  but 
the  risk  of  this  is  that,  used  at  certain  angles,  the  crossing  of  the 
screen  lines  will  produce  what  is  known  as  the  moiri  antique 
result.  Vogel  took  out  a  patent  in  Great  Britain  for  the  process, 
and  he  therein  stated  that  the  screens  should  be  used  at  certain 
stated  angles.  He  also  proposed  to  use  single-line  screens, 
similar  to  those  used  by  F.  E.  Ives  at  Philadelphia,  instead  of 
cross-line;  but  it  has  since  been  found  that  the  cross-  or  double- 
line  screens  can  be  used  successfully;  and  that  the  angle  at 
which  they  can  be  used  is  not  a  fixed  one. 

Filters  are  made  in  a  dry  or  wet  form.  The  dry  filter  is  made  by 
spreading  a  film  of  eelatin  or  collodion,  tinted  by  an  aniline  colour, 
upon  a  piece  of  glass.  The  wet  filter  is  a  cell  or  ^^^ 
trough  made  of  two  sheets  of  ^lass,  sealed  all  round  7^Z_ 
and  filled  with  water  tinted  with  an  aniline  dye  or  rmmm. 
colour.  The  accuracy  of  the  tint  of  the  colour-filter  mav  be  tested 
by  the  spectroscope,  or  by  an  instrument  invented  by  Sir  William 
Abney,  and  known  as  the  Abney  colour  sensitometer.  This  is  a 
theoretical  test.  The  practical  test  is  by  photographing  through 
them  patches  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow.  If,  for  example,  the  filter 
for  blue  records  the  full  strength  of  blue  with  the  full  strength  of  the 
colour  of  the  negative,  while  giving  slight  or  no  record  at  all  of  the 
red  and  yellow,  it  is  practically  a  true  filter.  It  is  possible  to  treat 
the  negatives  themselves  so  as  to  render  them  more  sensitive  to 
the  special  colour  they  are  intended  to  record.  Indeed  Dr  Albert, 
of  Munich,  has  produced  a  collodion  emulsion  which  is  so  sensitized 
that  the  various  colour  sensations  are  directly  obtained  without 
the  interposition  of  a  colour  filter.  Different  makes  of  plates 
demand  different  colour-filters.   (For  colour-filter  making  see  Ives, 
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Pkolograpkic  Jomrnalt  vol.  xx.  No.  ii).  Th<  preparatbn  of  these 
colour-fiftera  calk  for  great  perfection  of  ouality  in  the  materiab  em- 
ployed, and  great  accuracy  in  the  ttting  of  them.  The  glaw,  whether 
tor  the  dry  or  wet  filter,  must  be  abaolutely  flat  a*  to  its  sarfacc, 
and  its  two  sides  must  be  absolutely  parallel.  In  the  wtt  filter  the 
glasses  forming  the  sides  of  the  cell  or  trough  must  be  parallel  to 
each  other. 

Coloured  glass  is  sometimes  used  In  combination  with  the  tinted 
collodion,  but  then  is  no  particular  advantage  in  thu,  because  two 
glaues  are  always  used  in  the  making  of  a  filter,  and  each  one  may. 
if  desired,  be  coated  with  different  dyes  and  ajfterwards  cemented 
together  with  Cfl'Vid^  balsam. 

The  following  dyes  or  their  equivalents  form'  a  basu  for  nearly  all 
three-colour  filters:^ 


For  the  red  printing  negative 
.„      blue-     n  t* 

„     yellow  „  „ 


i  Brilliant  groen. 
Brilliant  vellow. 
Cochineal  red. 
Brilliant  yellow. 

<  Methyl  violet. 

<  Naphthol  green. 


The  first  dye  named  b  the  base  colour  in  each  case,  the  second  is 
employed  in  small  proportions  tQ  produce  the  required  modification 
of  tint. 

The  theory  of  the  three<olour  process  is  that  the  same  three 
coloun  shall  be  used  for  the  printing  of  every  subject;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  the  filtration  were  perfect  and  the  printing  inks 
absolutely  pure,  the  theory  would  work  out  fairiy  correctly  in 
practice;  but  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  both  these  mattera, 
and  it  is  therefore  often  found  desirable  to  print  special  subjects 
with  special  pigments,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  print  several 
subjects  tog«;ther.  Special  care  is  called  for  on  the  part  of  the 
umm^ma  printer.  There  must  be  the  most  perfect  register  of 
(yf*:  the  diree  subjects,  otherwise  a  blurred  effect  results; 
r'T'?"  there  must  oe  constant  watchfulness  to  see  that 
"^^^^  there  is  no  excess  of  ink  of  any  one  colour,  or  the 
whole  scheme  of  colour  will  be  destroyed.  Thb  three-colour 
process  has  been  a  rather  long  time  in  establishing  itself  and  nothing 
has  so  tended  to  retard  it  as  bad  printing.  Good  blocks  have  been 
obtainable,  but  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  printen  they  have  yielded 
but  indifferent  results.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  untrained 
eye  of  the  ordinary  printer  should  be  successful  where  the  work 
requires  the  cultivated  judgment  of  an  artist.  There  b  one  other 
necessity  for  success  in  all  tone  relief  work,  and  that  b  the  use  of 
the  right  quality  of  paper  and  ink.  The  blocks  are  so  delicate 
they  soon  nil  up  if  an  excess  of  ink  b  used.  Inkofagood9uality 
can  be  used  in  much  less  quantity  than  common  kinds,  but  tt  must 
be  impressed  upon  paper  that  b  sympathetic  and  will ''  bear  out  " 
the  ink. 

The  best  results  can  be  obtained  only  with  the  use  of  what  is 
known  as  "  coated  "  paper.  It  b  a  paper  which,  after  manufacture, 
b  passed  through  a  bath  of  a  preparation  of  china  clay,  v^ich  by 
means  of  brushes  is  rubbed  into  the  surface  of  the  paper.  When 
dry  the  surface  takes  a  high  polish,  and  b  sensitive  to  the  smallest 
amount  of  ink.  The  polish  of  thb  coated  paper  b  objectionable 
to  many  readera  of  illustrated  books,  and  the  clay  adds  considerably 
to  the  weight.  Paper  makers  are,  however,  supplying  a  dull- 
surfaced  highly  calendered  rag  paper  which  b  very  good  for  artistk 
and  scbntinc  illustrations  and  obvbtes  both  the  glossy  surface  and 
the  supposed  lack  of  permanency  of  chromo  paper. 

2.  Iniag^io  Processa.— 'An  intaglio  engraving  is  one  in  which 
the  printing  surface  u  sunk  below  the  surrounding  portions  of 
the  plate;  the  lines  or  dots— pressed,  cut  or  bitten  into  the  surface 
— holding  the  ink  which  b  to  be  impressed  upon  the  paper  when 
the  original  surface  of  the  plate  b  wiped  dean.  The  old- 
fashioned  steel  engraving  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  ao  intaglio 
plate,  in  which  the  lines  which  printed  were  cut  into  the  surface 
of  the  plate,  instead  of  being  left  standing  up  in  relief,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  wood  engraving. 

"  Photogravure  "  b  the  name  by  which  the  many  processes 
are  generally  known  by  means  of  which  intaglio  engravings 
are  made  mechanically,  "  heliogravure  "  being  another  name  for 
the  process,  or  special  application  of  it.  Photogravure  repro- 
duces the  tonei  of  photographs  or  drawings,  and  gives  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  facsimile  reproduction  that  has  yet  been 
ftrrfved  at.  G«latin  bichromatized  is  the  medium  by  means  of 
which  the  photogravure  plate  b  produced;  but  as  the  screen  is  not 
used  in  ordinary  work,  it  b  necessary  to  produce  an  ink-holding 
grain  in  some  way  upon  the  plate.  This  b  done  by  allowing  a 
doud  of  bitumen  dust,  raised  inside  a  box,  to  settle  upon  the 
surface  of  a  copper  plate;  it  b  fixed  by  heat,  which,  though 
insuffident  to  mdt  it,  b  enough  to  attach  the  fine  grains  to  the 


plate.  Over  thb  prepared  surface  b  laid  the  fihn  of  bichromft- 
tized  gelatin,  upon  which  u  printed  the  subject  through  a  glass 
positive;  the  usual  hardening  process  takes  place  by  the  actioa 
of  light,  followed  by  a  washing  out  of  the  unhardened  portions  of 
the  gelatin.  The  plate  b  cxpoised  to  the  action  of  ferric  chloride, 
which  attacks  it  most  strongly  in  the  least  exposed  parts, 
but  which  cannot  eat  it  away  in  broad  flat  masses  of  dark,  even 
in  the  non-txpoaed  portions,  owing  to  the  cxbtence  of  the 
bitumen  granulation,  which  ensures  the  keeping  of  a  grained 
surface;  even  in  the  darkest  passages. 

Photogravure  b  a  costly  process  to  employ  for  tllustrstiofltf 
The  plates  have  to  be  printed  slowly,  with  much  hand  work,  as 
in  the  case  of  etchings.  It  b  the  printing  that  makes  its  juse 
expensive,  rather  than  the  making  of  the  plates;  and  as  each 
plate  must  be  printed  scparatdy  and  on  spMJal  paper,  it  cannot 
be  employed  with  type,  like  relid  blocks. 

There  b  much  uncertainty  about  the  production  of  plates  by 
the  photogravure  method;  and  although  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  process,  it  b  often  necessary  to  produce 
several  plates  before  a  satisfactory  one  b  obtained.  In  all  these 
reproductive- ^rcM^esses  the  more  artbtic  the  workman  the  better 
the  result;  this  b  especially  true  of  photogravure,  in  which  the 
aim  b  to  come  very  much  nearer  to  the  original  woriL  of  the 
artbt  designer  than  in  the  less  perfect  processes. 

The  method  of  RousUlon,  which  was  adopted  by  GoupQ 
in  the  production  of  photogravure  plates  in  the  early  days  of 
the  process,  was  to  prepare  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  a  secret 
preparation  of  certain  salts,  which  crystallized  under  the  action 
of  Ught,  so  that  when  exposed  under  the  negative  the  surface 
was  broken  up  by  thb  crystallization  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  amount  of  light  the  negative  permitted  to  reach  it.  The 
plate  with  its  crystallized  surface  was  then  electrotyped,  atad  the 
dectrotype  was  the  plate  used  for  printing.  It  was  a  deposit 
process,  as  opposed  to  an  etching  process. 

Photogravure  plates  are  made  abo  by  the  use  of  the  g;ram 
screen,  in  which  the  reticulations  of  the  screen  take  the  place 
of  the  bitumen  powder  in  producing  a  ^rain;  it  b  the  inversion 
of  the  method  by  means  of  which  points  and  lines  are  produced 
in  the  relief  block.  It  has  not,  however,  come  much  into  favour, 
probably  owing  to  the  greater  coarseness  of  the  grain  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  softness  in  the  tones.  An  application  of 
thb  method  has,  however,  been  made  in  the  development 
known  as  the  Rembrandt  intaglio  process.  It  b  a  secret 
process;  but  the  secret  lies  more  in  the  press  by  which  j 
the  plates  are  printed  than  in  the  plates  themsdves,  J 
which  are  intaglio  plates  made  with  a  very  fine  screen  ' 
and  bent  to  a  cylinder.  The  attempt  to  print  photogravure 
plates  by  machinery  was  given  up  because  the  plates  were  so 
shallow  they  would  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear,  and  their  life 
was  too  short  and  the  results  too  indifferent ;  but  the  use  of  the 
grain  screen  renders  possible  stronger,  deeper  plates,  that  wiU 
stand  harder  wear.  There  b  little  doubt  that  the  machine  loed 
is  some  form  of  the  machine  used  to  print  wall-papers,  in  which 
there  b  a  central  cylinder  engraved  with  the  design,  inked  by 
rollers  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  The  ink  not  only  fiUs 
up  the  intaglio  or  sunk  portion  which  has  to  print  the  design, 
but  covers  as  well  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate.  To  dean  this 
surface,  leaving  ink  only  in  the  sunk  dots  and  lines,  another 
metal  cylinder  is  employed,  ground  and  grooved  somewhat  like 
the  shaft  of  the  common  sted  of  the  dinner  table  used  to  sharpen 
knives,  the  grooved  surface  of  which,  passing  over  the  engraved 
cylinder,  scrapes  dean  its  inked  surface,  leaving  ink  <mly  in  the 
sunk  portions,  which  will,  as  the  cylinder  comes  in  contact  with 
the  paper,  deposit  itself  and  print  the  picture.  The  results 
produced  by  the  Rembrandt  intaglio  process  are  softer  and 
smoother  than  those  given  by  photogravure,  and  they  are  free 
from  the  gritty  qualities  which  occasionally  characterize  photo- 
gravure; but  they  lack  the  briUiancy  and  depth  of  the  latter. 
The  process  on  the  whole  b  less  costly  to  use,  mainly  because 
the  printing  is  so  much  more  rapid,  and  b  turned  out  by  a 
machine  instead  of  by  hand. 

A  method  of  printing  intaglio  plates  made  from  a  screen 
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oCigftUve  by  the  b'thographic  press  was  introduced  and  patented 
by  Sir  Joseph  Swan  and  his  son,  Donald  Cameron-Swan.  The 
sunk  surfaces  are  rendered  receptive  of  lithographic  ink  while 
the  surface  of  the  plate  itself  is  kept  damp  with  water  or  glycerin 
and  water,  and  remains  clean  and  free  from  ink  when  the  piste  is 
rolled. 

The  monotype  is  not  a  new,  but  a  revival  of  a  somewhat  old, 
method  of  reproducing  on  paper  a  painting  by  an  artist.  The 
MaatQmB.  ^^^^'i  ^  executeid  on  a  plate  by  means  of  brushes, 
fingers  or  other  tools,  with  paint  or  printer's  ink. 
On  the  coropleiion  of  the  painting,  paper  is  bud  upon  it,  and 
plate  and  paper  are  together  passed  through  a  press,  when  the 
ink  or  colour  is  transferred  to  the  paper.  One  impression  only 
b  possible,  hence  the  name  of  the  process.  A  method  has  been 
devised  by  Sir  Hubert  von  Hcrkomer  for  dusting  the  painting 
while  still  wet  with  a  fine  metallic  powder,  which  gives  a  tooth 
to  and  renders  the  surface  sympathetic  to  a  copper  deposit 
when  it  is  placed  in  the  galvanic  bath,  by  which  means  an  electro- 
type of  the  painting,  with  its  varying  relief  surfaces,  is  obtained, 
and  forms  a  pUte  from  which  numerous  impressions  can  be 


The  very  laree  number  of  impressions  it  it  often  required  to  ^tt 
from  the  etched  surface  of  a  block  has  made  it  necessary  to  devtse 
P,  ^  means  for  preserving  the  original  block,  and  to  prepare 

T-y!!  and  work  trom  dupucates.  which  can  be  renewed  when 

■*'^"'  neoessaiy.  For  tnu  process  the  original  is  coated 
with  a  film  of  the  finest  plumbago  (black  lead)  powder  before  beinj{ 
placed  face  to  face  with  a  beoof  soft  fine  wax,  into  which  it  is 
pressed.  The  plumbago  prevents  adhesion  and  facilitates  the  with- 
drawal  of  the  block  alter  contact  with  the  wax.  The  wax  mould 
which  is  thus  obtained  is  suspended  in  a  galvanic  bath  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  On  passing  a  current  of  electricity  through  the  liquid  to 
the  mould,  the  copper  at  once  begins  to  deposit  itself  in  metallic 
form  over  the  face  of  the  wax  mould,  ana  in  a  short  time  the 
deposit  becomes  thick  enough,  either  by  itself  or  when  backed  up 
with  other  metal,  to  be  used  as  a  block  in  the  place  of  the  original. 
The  very  fine  nature  of  process  blocks,  and  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing perfect  impressions  from  them,  has  led  to  the  introduction  of 
gutu-percha  instead  of  wax  as  the  medium  for  making  a  mould.  It 
IS  melted  and  poured  in  a  liquid  state  upon  the  bk)ck,  and  when  cold 
can  be  removed  without  the  risk  attending  the  uae  of  wax,  which 
is  apt  to  give  way  in  the  courK  of  the  separation  0/  the  bk)ck  from 
the  mould.  Gutta-percha  b  much  more  tenacious,  and  being  some- 
what flexible,  does  not  break  and  tear,  as  wax  is  liable  to  do.  The 
whole  process  requires  the  greatest  care  in  its  manipulation. 

Steel-facing  is  resorted  to  where  long  numbers  have  to  be  printed 
from  photogravure  plates.  The  finest  film  of  steel  is  deposited  by 
^__.  fn  ,electnc  battery  over  the  whole  face  of  the  plate. 

™.^  which  it  hardens  and  protects.  This  steel  face  in  time 
^^*  begins  to  wear,  through  the  constant  pressure  and 
nibbing  incidental  to  the  process  of  printing,  and  the  copper  begins 
to  show  through  it.  As  soon  as  this  happens  the  plate  u  placed  in 
an  add  bath,  in  which  the  steel  film  disappears.  The  plate  itself 
being  still  intact,  can  be  re-steeled  for  further  work. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  form  of  illustrations 
have  necessarily  been  accompanira  by  changes  in  the  machinery 
.by  which  they  are  printed.  Almost  all  the  changes 
*  and  improvements  have  been  initiated  in  the  United 
^*  States  of  America.  The  vital  change  made  in  the 
interest  of  process  block-printing  is  what  b  technically  known  as 
"  hard  packing."  Before  the  introduction  of  process  blocks  the 
"blanket"  played  an  important  part  in  all  printing  machines. 
It  was  a  soft  woollen  sheet,  which  came  between  the  plate  or  cylinder 
and  the  type  and  bkxks.  and  modified  the  fonx  of  the  contact 
between  tnem.  Owing  to  the  increased  fineness  of  the  texture  of 
the  process  block  as  compared  with  the  wood  engraving,  it  was 
found  that  the  blanket  was  too  coarse  and  soft  a  material.- 
and  that  it  interfered  with  the  clearness  and  fineness  of  the 
printed  result.  Blankets  of  finer  material  were  tried,  with  im- 
pro^^  results:  but  at  last  the  blanket  was  entirely  superseded 
by .  a  gkiaed  board,  the  .machinery  was  more  accurately  con- 
structed, and  the  hard,  finely-pohshed ,  steel  cylinder,  without 
any  intervening  substance  save  the  thin  glazed  board  and  the 
sheet  c^  paper  to  be  printed,  was  brought  in  contact  with  the 

2pe  and  blocks.  The  old  soft  blanket  kept  the  cylinder  or  the 
It  press  in  contact  with  the  type,  in  spite  of  the  weak  con- 
struction of  much  printing  machinery.  The  new  method  of  work 
made  no  allowance  for  such  construction ;  and  the  new  machinery, 
to  meet  the  new  conditions,  had  to  be  very  perfect  in  manufacture. 
About  the  old  machines  there  was  a  lack  of  soltdityj  which  allowed 
vflMation.  Modem  work  demands  absolute  rigidity  in  the  machine; 
and  a  chief  characteristic  of  the  best  modem  printing  machinery  b 
strength  and  soUdity.  admitting  of  precision  of  impression.  Another' 
t  has  been  in  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  printing  paper. 


Most  elaborate  methods  were  adopted  for  the  mobtening  of  the 
substance  of  paper  before  use.  Most  paper  was  printed  on  whibt 
damp,  but  damp  paper  had  to  disappear  with  the  soft  blanket, 
and  a  clay-surfacea  or  highly<alendered  paper  was  introduced  with 
a  glaxed  face  in  harmony  with  the  polished  steel  cylinder  whk:h 
pressed  it  against  the  type  and  bk)cks.  It  b  essential  to  this  paper 
that  it  be  dry  when  used:  to  ensure  the  best  resulu  with  it  the  paper 
should  be  kept  some  weeks  or  months  before  use,  so  that  it  may  be 
absolutely  dry,  or  seasoned.  If  printed  oatoo  soon,  the  clay  sunaoe 
tears  away  when  in  contact  with  the  "  tacky  "  ink ;  and  instead  of  the 
ink  being  deposited  on  the  paper,  bits  of  the  paper  surface  are  left 
on  the  forme,  and  white  spots  appear  in  the  impression.  The  bits 
of  paper  surface  so  deposited  on  the  forme  get  inked  as  they  pass 
under  the  rollers,  and  impress  black  spots  on  the  sheets  that  come 
after.  New  and  unseasoned  paper  accounts  for  much  bad  printing, 
and  thb  form  of  badness  b  due  to  the  change  in  material  due  to 
the  necessities  of  modem  process  work. 

3.  Plan'ographic  processa  are  such  as  are  printed  from  a  flat 
surface  neither  raised  above  the  surrounding  ground  like  a  wood 
engraving  or  type  letter,  nor  sunk  below  the  ground  like  an  etch- 
ing or  steel  engraving.  Lithography  {q.v.)  with  its  flat  stone  or 
plate  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

Woodhwy  type  is  a  development  rather  than  an  invention  by 
Walter  Woodbury.  By  an  old  nature-printing  process  leaves 
and  other  things  which  lent  themselves  to  the  treatment  were 
by  extreme  pressure  forced  into  a  flat  surface  of  soft  metal,  and 
the  mould  so  formed  was  used  as  a  printing  surface  to  reproduce 
the  forms  of  the  impressed  object.  Woodbury  found  that  a 
film  of  bichronuted  gelatin  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  under 
a  negative  and  the  unaffected  parts  washed  away  gave  him  a 
relief  image  which  was  so  hardened  by  the  action  of  light  aided 
by  other  hardening  agenU,  that  it  could  with  no  injury  to  the 
film  itself— which  could  be  used  many  times  to  make  fresh  moulds 
— ^be  forced  by  hydrauUc  pressure  into  a  thin  flat  plate  of  lead 
or  type  metal,  and  that  the  mould  so  formed  could  be  used  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  mould  formed  in  the  old  nature  printing  process. 
But  a  Woodbury  type  print  is  rather  a  cast  from  the  shallow 
mould  than  a  print  in  the  true  sense.  It  is  obuined  by  filling 
the  mould  with  a  warm  solution  of  coloured  gelatin  and  pressing 
on  it  a  piece  of  hard  surfaced  paper.  The  pressure  forces  the 
solution  away  from  the  highest  parts  of  this  mould  which  come 
in  actual  contact  with  the  ptfper,  so  that  none  of  it  is  left  between 
them  and  the  surface  of  the  paper  which  in  these  parts  remains 
uncoloured.  These  are  the  high  lights  of  the  print.  The 
pressure  forces  the  colouring  matter  into  the  hollows  of  the 
mould,  and  this  amount  is  graduated  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  hollows.  The  coloured  gelatin  gradually  cools  and  hardens 
and  adheres  to  the  paper  which  on  its  removal  from  the  mould 
retains  a  delicate  cast  of  the  impressed  subject.  The  variety 
of  light  and  shade  b  the  result  of  the  varying  depth  of  the 
hollows  and  the  consequent  variation  of  the  amount  of  colouring 
matter  taken  up  by  the  impressed  paper.  The  white  paper  is 
an  important  element  in  the  result,  the  light  reflected  from  it 
through  thb  coloured  gelatin  varying  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  gelatm  film.  A  drawback  to  the  use  of  the  Woodbury 
type  for  book  illustration  b  that  every  print  has  to  be  trimmed 
and  mounted,  and  of  course  it  cannot  be  printed  with  type. 

Stannotype  b  a  variation  upon  Woodbury  type.  It  b  an 
attempt  to  do  away  with  the  need  of  the  hydraulic  press  for  the 
making  of  the  mould.  A  film  of  bichromated  gelatin  b  exposed 
to  the  action  of  light  under  a  positive  instead  of  a  negative  and 
the  unaffected  parts  washed  away,  by  which  means  a  mould  b 
obtained  corresponding  exactly  to  that  obtained  in  metal  by 
pressure  from  tf  film  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative.  Thb 
mould  was  covered  by  a  coating  of  tin  foil  to  give  it  the  necessary 
metal  surface,  and  good  results  were  obtained  from  it,  but  for 
some  reason  it  has  never  come  much  into  use; 

Collotype  or  phototype  b  a  process  in  which  the  film  of  isinglass, 
gelatin  or  gum,  treated  with  bichromate  of  potash  with  the  addi- 
tion of  alum  or  some  other  hardening  substance,  becomes  an 
actual  printing  surface  inked  with  an  ordinary  roller  and  printed 
by  an  ordinary  machine.  A  strong  tough  film  made  up  of  a  first 
coating  of  a  simple  gelatinous  nature  covered  by  a  second  film 
of  the  sensitive  bichromated  gelatin  b  spread  upon  glass  and 
allowed  to  dry.    Exposed  to  light  under  a  reversed  negttive 
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the  tinprotected  parts  are  hardened  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  protection  they  receive  from  the  negative.  After  exposure 
under  the  negative  the  back  of  the  film  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  sunlight  through  the  glass  at  iu  back,  so  that  the  whole  fihn 
may  be  rendered  as  hard  and  tough  and  durable  as  possible  to 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  process  of  printing.  When  in  its 
place  in  the  printing  piess  the  film  must  be  kept  moisten^L 
The  soft  parts  unacted  upon  by  the  light,  but  from  which  the 
bichromate  has  been  since  washed,  will  absorb  moisture  in  pro- 
portion to  the  action  the  jight  has  exercised  upon  it,  the  abso- 
lutely hard  parts  refusing  moisture  altogether.  The  film  may 
now  be  inked  with  an  ordinary  inking  roller,  the  ink  being 
freely  taken  up  by  the  hard  and  unmoistened  passages  and  by 
the  partly  hardened  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  moisture 
they  are  capable  of  absorbing;  as  in  lithography,  the  constant 
moistening  of  the  printing  surface  is  a  necessity.  Collotype 
is  largely  used  for  postcards.  It  may  be  printed  in  a  lithographic 
or  ordinary  vertical  press  of  the  letterpress  printer.  Admirable 
colour  results  aro  obtained  by  this  process. 

Heliotype  is  a  variation  of  the  method  of  producing  the  film 
which  is  first  spread  as  described  upon  waned  glass  and  then 
stripped  from  the  glass  when  dry.  After  hardening  the  back 
of  the  film  it  is  laid  down  upon  a  metal  plate  and  firmly  sectired 
to  it  by  the  use  of  an  india-rubber  cement.  It  is  remarkable 
the  admirable  results  that  are  obtainable  by  so  delicate  a  process. 
The  films  have  not  a  long  life;  a  few  hundreds  only  can  be  printed 
from  each,  but  the  renewal  of  the  film  is  a  simple  matter.  The 
result  is  very  like  a  photograph.  The  use  of  heliotype  is,  however, 
practically  obsolete. 

PhotdUhograpky. — ^Zinc  or  aluminium  plates  are  now  fre- 
quently used  instead  of  the  more  cumbrous  stones  for  all  so 
cdled  lithographic  printing.  These  pUtes  have  the  same 
affinity  for  fat  ink  as  stone,  the  method  of  dealing  with  them 
being  practically  the  same  as  with  stones,  and  the  description 
may  be  taken  as  applying  to  both.  The  stone  itself  may  be 
rendered  sensitive  by  coating  it  with  a  thin  film  of  bichromated 
gelatin,  exposing  it  under  a  reversed  negative  of  the  required 
subject  and  treating  the  hardened  film  as  it  is  treated  in  the  case 
of  collotype.  A  better  plan  is  to  render  sensitive  a  sheet  of 
unsized  or  transfer  paper  which  is  exposed  under  a  negative, 
moistened,  and  rolled  with  transfer  ink,  which  is  of  a  specially 
fatty  nature,  and  adheres  only  to  the  parts  hardened  by  exposure 
which  are  unaffected  by  the  moistening  and  remain  dry.  This 
inked  sheet  is  laid  upon  the  stone  and  the  two  together  are 
subjected  to  great  pressure,  passing  through  a  lithographic 
press.  After  further  moistening  the  sheet  of  transfer  paper  is 
peeled  off,  the  stone  leaving  the  inked  drawing  behind  it.  The 
usual  methods  of  lithography  aro  then  followed,  the  stone  is 
treated  with  a  preparation  of  add  and  gum,  kq>t  moist  and 
printed  from  in  the  ordinary  lithographic  method.  Lithography 
of  all  kinds  can  only  deal  with  lines  or  solid  blocks.  Tints 
present  difficulties  which  aro  best  dealt  with  by  other  methods 
of  reproduction,  but  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  tints 
lithographically  by  breaking  up  the  soUd  surfaces  of  the  gelatin 
print  with  a  grain  before  rolling  it  with  ink  and  transferring  it 
to  the  stone. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  such  attempts  is  known  as  the 
Ink  Photo  process,  which  is  more  or  less  of  a  secret  process 
worked  by  Messrs  Sprague.  None  of  them,  however,  yield  so 
sound  a  result  as  a  good  drawing  made  in  line,  as  the  grain  has 
a  tendency  to  fill  up.  Transfers  may  also  be  made  on  to  zinc 
plates  which  will  take  the  lithographic  ink  equally  well  with 
stones.  The  plates  may  be  etched — as  the  inkeid  surfaces  resist 
the  action  of  add — and  by  this  means  a  relief  plate  made,  which 
when  mounted  on  a  block,  type-high,  may  be  printed  typographi- 
cally   It  is  known  in  this  form  as  zincography. 

Authorities. — Eugdne  Michel  Chevreul,  ConsidSrations  sur  la 
reproduction  par  Us  proUdis  de  M.  Niepce  de  Saint  Victor  des  images 
gravies  destinies  ou  tmprimies  (Paris,  1847);  Niepce  de  Saint  Victor, 
Jiimoire  sur  la  fravure  klliograpkique  sur  acier  et  sur  verre  (Batig- 
nolles,  18^):  Niepce  de  Saint  Victor,  Traiti  pratique  de  la  gravure 
kiUograpktpte  sw  acier  et  sur  verre  (Paris,  1856;;  Alexander  de 


Cciircy  Scott,  On  Pti^o-Zhicifgraphy  and  Mer  Phttegtaphic  Pncenet 
entpif^ytd  ai  the  Ordnann  Suirty  OfUe.  Stmti^mpbm  (Londoft,  iSAa); 
G.  tktd,  CkTflmoio^raphy  (Ijsndoii,  1885);  C.  Mmicrai.  Euai  iw 
les  frrant^fj  thimpsiuj  ex  fgiirf  (Piris.  iS7i)j  Df  H.  Vo^d  AricJ 
J.  K-  Sawyer,  Das  hhoteira^iieht  Piimntt  Vetfakrt^  oder  det 
Kohlrdnab  (Berlin)  ^  W.  von  Beinld,  TkeorycfCotoitfi,  1876 ;  { Boston, 
U.S.A. ,  t&9i )  L  J.  Huanllc,  Daj  Gfi^ntmigebi^  dci  Lwhtdra^h  (Vit-nnA, 
18S0.  and  cditioELs);  Ctymet,  Tr^tU  praiiout  dc  pkomypie  (Paris, 
1882,  and  editiDns);  \V.  T.  Wilkinwn,  Pkoto-Enftavtni  im  Zinc 
and  Copper,  in  Line  and  Holf-Tcnt  (London.  iSftS)-  A!?jan(l^ 
Leslie.  7*f  Pra^ii^al  Imirvit^  ef  Pkot^En£ramnr  and  Ztrvi-Ehking 
Proctists  (New  York,  and  cditioni) :  E,  Lcitic.  Modetn  Hritoitaphic 
Processes  (New  York,  TS99);  W-  T.  Wilkinson,  Pluiia^Enirs^mg 
(London,  and  cditicms);  Professor  Churchy  Celour  (LcnddP,  i^\)', 
W.  de  W.  Abncy,  Coipvr  Mtamrrmmt  and  Afixturt  (Londoji,  18911: 
R.  Meldola.  FA/  Ckamiilfy  of  PkotogTapky  (London.  iB^r);  Cokwiel 
Wau-rhou*e,  Ptacii^^il  Notts  tm  the  Prrparatuin  of  Dnt^Aii  }W 
Pk-'U^nraphk  Rept^u£iim  {London,  1890} ;  Carl  SchraulKracdier, 
F*.  1' 5'£flfrjpfH|;  a  Prtuikai  TnaJist  on  ike  Productusn  af  Ptintimg 
Bkctt  by  Modem  PhMe>^o.phic  Methods  (St  Louis.  U.S.A ,  t^jj  % 
Dr  H.  VogtK  The  Ckemhiryof  Light  (London,  iSgj) :  S.  R.  Kwblef. 
Mu-fcum  of  Fine  Arts:  a  QuaSi^gui  (?/  ofj  Exhibiiion  liiustTattug 
RtpT induction-  Methods  d^mn  to  tkt  Latest  Tsrnei  (Boston,  U.S.A., 
iSyjl;  Jules  Adeline.  Lei  Arts  de  rtpf&ductwn  cu/fomii  (Paris); 
Sir  J,  Norman  Lockycr,  Soidu's  in  Specirvm  Analysis  (Londcm, 
i8<m)  ,  H.  D.  Fjrquhjr,  The  Gtamntiir  i>f  PkotQ-Eniravini.  truLs, 
from  the  German  (London);  C.  G.  Zander,  Phcto-TrickTcmati^ 
Ptir.tin^  (Leicester,  itofi)^  H.  W.  Singer  and  VViUiam  Strang.  Eiching, 
Eifcr.jtnni,  and  o(/wf  Meihods  of  Pnnting  Puiures  (ijondon,  ift^T"/; 
W.  £  Tambli;.  "  The  Histonr'  of  the  Hatftocic  Dot,"  {The  Ph^t^Fra^ac 
/o=jrj7,i;,  Feb.  J20,  1^97):  T.  D.  Bolas  and  other*,  A  HGndh^k  of 
Phi^:>^^raphy  in  Coiours  (London.  1900}-  \V.  dt  W-  Abtie^%  Ph<ao- 

£ti/"'jy,     Penrose's  Process  Annuat  conuins  each  ytw  a  list  of  th* 
tr^*  T*'ork&  dealing  with  the  dei<-elopmcnt  and  pfvgress  erf  mechanical 
phoEo  proctrs^e&.  (E,  Ea.) 

PROCESS,  in  law,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  any  means 
by  which  a  court  of  justice  gives  effect  to  its  authority.  In  the 
old  practice  of  the  English  common  law  courts  process  was 
either  original  or  judicial.  Original  process  was  a  means  of 
compelling  a  defendant  to  compliance  with  an  original  writ 
(see  Wkit).  Judicial  process  was  any  compulsory  proceeding 
rendered  necessary  after  the  appearance  of  the  defendant. 
Process  was  also  divided  in  dvil  matters  into  original,  mesne  and 
final.  Original  process  in  this  sense  was  any  means  taken  to 
compel  the  appearance  of  the  defendant.  A  writ  of  f«nii«Anff 
is  now  the  universal  means  in  the  High  (3ourt  of  Justice.  Mesne 
process  was  either  any  proceeding  against  the  defendant  taken 
between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  action,  such  as  to 
compel  him  to  give  bail,  or  was  directed  to  persons  not  parties 
to  the  action,  such  as  jurors  or  witnesses.  Arrest  on  mesne 
process  was  abolished  in  England  by  the  Debtors  Act  1869. 
Final  process  is  practically  coexistent  with  execution.  In 
criminal  matters  process  only  applies  where  the  defendant  does 
not  appear  upon  summons  or  otherwise.  A  warrant  is  now  the 
usual  form  of  such  process. 

Stet  processus  was  a  technica]  term  used  in  old  common  law 
practice.  It  consisted  of  an  entry  on  the  rec(mi  by  consent  of  the 
parties  for  a  May  of  proceedings.  Since  the  Judicature  Acts  there 
has  been  no  record,  and  the  std  processus  has  disappeared  with  it. 

In  Scots  law  process  is  used  in  a  much  wider  sense,  almost  equiva- 
lent to  practice  or  procedure  in  English  law.  Where  papers  forming 
steps  of  a  process  are  borrowed  and  not  returned,  the  return  of  the 
borrowed  process  may  be  enforced  by  caption  (attachment).  The 
Scottish  process  is  very  much  aldn  to  the  French  dossier. 

In  the  United  States  process  is  governed  by  numerous  statutes* 
both  of  Congress  and  of  the  state  legislatures.  The  law  is  founded 
upon  the  English  common  law. 

PROCESSION'  (M.  Eng.,  processiouHf  Fr.,  procession,  Lat., 
processio,  from  procedere,  to  go  forth,  advance,  proceed),  in 
general,  an  organized  body  of  people  advancing  in  a  formal  or 
ceremonial  manner.  This  definition  covers  a  wide  variety  of 
such  progresses:  the  medieval  pageants,  of  which  the  Lord 

*  In  classical  Latin  the  word  generally  used  for  a  proceaaoo  was 
pompa,  a  formal  march  or  progress  of  persons  to  some  partkolar 
spot,  to  celebrate  some  event,  or  for  some  public  or  religious  purpose. 
Proussio  is  used  by  Cicero  in  the  sense  of  "  a  marching  forward,  an 
advance,"  any  public  pnmess,  such  as  the  formal  entmnce  of  the 
consul  upon  his  office  (Du  Canse,  s.v.  Processio),  or  the  public 
appearance  of  the  emperor.  In  Late  Latin  processio  b  geffeerally 
used  of  a  religious  procession,  the  word  having  come  to  be  used  of 
the  body  of  persons  advancing  or  proceeding. 
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Mayor's  show  in  London  is  the  most  oonspicuons  survival;  the 
processions  connected  with  royal  coronations  and  with  court 
ceremonies  generally;  the  processions  of  friendly  societies,  so 
popular  in  Great  Britain  and  America;  piocessions  organized 
as  a  demonstration  of  political  or  other  opinions;  processions 
forming  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  public  worship.  In  a  narrower 
sense  of  ''going  forth,  proceeding,"  the  term  is  used  in  the 
technical  language  of  theology*  in  the  phrase  "  Procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghmt,"  expressing  the  relation  of  the  Third  Person  in 
the  Triune  Godhead.to  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Processions  have  in  all  peoples  and  at  all  times  been  a  natural 
form  of  public  celebration,  as  forming  an  orderly  and  impressive 
an^mmd  way  in  which  a  number  of  persons  can  take  part  in 
AapMsAvaome  ceremony.  They  are  included  in  the  celebra- 
nnrfKBT.  ^Jq^j  ^^  many  religions,  and  in  many  countries,  both 
in  the  East  and  West,  they  accompany  such  events  as  weddings 
and  funerals.  Religious  and  triumphal  processions  are  abtm- 
dantly  illustrated  by  andent  monuments,  e.g.  the  religious 
processions  of  Egypt,  those  illustrated  by  the  rock-carvings  of 
Boghas-Keui  (see  Pteria),  the  many  representations  of  pro- 
cessions in  Greek  art,  culminating  in  the  great  Panathenaic 
procession  of  the  Parthenon  frieze,  and  Roman  triumphal 
reliefis,  such  as  those  of  the  arch  of  Titus. 

Processions  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  festivals 
of  Greece,  where  they  were  always  religious  in  character.  The 
games  were  either  opened  or  accompanicQ  by  more  or  less 
elaborate  processions  and  sacrifices,  while  processions  from  the 
earliest  times  formed  part  of  the  worship  of  the  old  nature  gods 
{e.g.  those  connected  with  the  cult  of  Dionysus,  &c),  and  later 
loraied  an  essential  part  of  Xhe  celebration  of  the  great  religious 
festivals  {e.g.  the  processions  of  the  Thesmophoria,  and  that  of 
the  Great  Dionysia),  and  of  the  mysteries  {e.g.  the  great  pro- 
cession from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  in  connexion  with  the  Eleusinia). 

Of  the  Roman  processions,  the  most  prominent  was  that  of 
the  Triumph,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  return  of  the  victorious 
army  headed  by  the  general,  who  proceeded  in  great  pomp  from 
the  Campus  to  the  Capitol  to  offer  sacrifice,  accompanied  by 
the  army,  captives,  spoils,  the  chief  magistrate,  priests  bearing 
the  images  of  the  gods,  amidst  strewing  of  flowers,  burning  of 
incense  and  the  like  (Ovid,  Trist.  iv.  2,  3  and  6).  Connected 
with  the  triumph  was  the  pom^  circensis^  or  solemn  procession 
which  preceded  the  games  in  the  drcus;  it  first  came  into  use  at 
Xhtludi  romani,  when  the  games  were  preceded  by  a  great  pro- 
cession from  the  Capitol  to  the  Circus.  The  praetor  or  consul  who 
appeared  in  the  pompa  circensis  wore  the  robes  of  a  triumphing 
general  (see  Mommsen,  Staatsrechi  L  397  for  the  connexion  of 
the  triumph  with  the  Ivdi).  Thus,  whoi  it  became  customary 
for  the  consul  to  celebrate  games  at  the  opening  of  the  consular 
year,  he  came,  under  th.e  empire,  to  appear  in  triumphal  robes 
in  the  processus  consvlanSf  or  procession  of  the  consul  to  the 
Capitol  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  After  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  the  consular  processions  in  Constantinople  retained 
their  religious  character,  now  proceeding  to  St  Sophia,  where 
prayers  and  offerings  were  made;  but  in  Rome,  where  Chiist- 
lanity  was  not  so  widely  spread  among  the  upper  cksses,  the 
tendency  was  to  convert  the  procession  into  a  purely  civil 
function,  omitting  the  pagan  rites  and  prayers,  without  substitu- 
ting Christian  ones  (Dahremberg  and  Saglio,  s.v.  "  Consxd  ")• 
Besides  these  public  proces»ons,  there  were  others  coimected 
with  the  primitive  worship  of  the  country  people,  which  remained 
unchanged,  and  were  Uter  to  influence  the  worship  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church:  Such  were  those  of  the  Ambarvalia,  Robigalia, 
&c,  which  were  essentially  rustic  festivals,  lustrations  of  the 
fields,  consisting  in  a  procession  round  the  spot  to  be  purified, 
leading  the  saoificial  victims  with  prayers,  hymns  and  cere- 
monies, in  order  to  protect  the  young  crops  homi  evil  influences. 
(Sec  Preller,  ROm.  Mylhologiey  pp.  370-372.) 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  processions  as  part  of  the  ritual  of  the 
Christian  Church,  there  is  no  absolute  proof  of  their  existence 
before  the  4th  century,  but  as  we  know  that  in  the  catacombs 
stations  were  held  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  on  the  anni- 
vcnaiy  of  their  death,  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  it 


b  quite  probable  that  the  faithful  proceeded  to  the  appointed 
spot  in  some  kind  of  procession,  though  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  this  was  the  case.  There  are,  indeed,  pnenMiom 
early  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  processio  by  iaih9 
Christian  writers,  but  it  does  not  in  any  case  Cbrbtiaa 
appear  to  have  the  modem  meaning  "procession."  **■•"*• 
Tertullian  (2nd  century)  uses  processio  and  procedere  in  the  sense 
of  "  to  go  out,  appear  in  public,"^  and,  as  applied  to  a  chiu-ch 
fimcrion,  processio  was  first  used  in  the  same  way  as  coUecta, 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  etnfa^is,  i.e.  for  the  assembly  of 
the  people  in  the  church  (Du  Cangc,  s.v.).  In  this  sense  it 
appears  to  be  used  by  Pope  Leo  I.  {Ep.  IX.  ad  Diosc.  episc. 
c.  445:  "  qui  nostris  processionibus  et  ordlnationibus  frequenter 
interfuit  **)i  while  in  the  version  by  Dionysius  Exiguus  of  the 
17th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicaea  awh^i,  is  translated 
by  processionibus  (Smith,  Die.  oj  Chr.  AtUiq.  s.v.  **  Procession  "). 

For  the  processions  that  formed  part  of  the  ritual  of  the 
eucharist,  those  of  the  intxoit,  the  gospel  and  the  oblation,  the 
earliest  records  date  from  the  6th  century  and  even  Utcr  (see 
Duchesne,  OrigineSy  2nd  ed.,  pp.  77, 154,  x8x;  78, 194),  but  they 
evidently  were  established  at  a  much  earlier  date.  As  to  public 
processions,  these  seem  to  have  come  into  rapid  vogue  after  the 
recognition  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  empire.  Those 
at  Jerusalem  would  seem  to  Jiave  been  long  established  when 
described  by  the  authoress  of  the  Peregrinatio  Silviae  towards 
the  end  of  the  4th  century  (see  Palm  Sunday,  for  the  procession 
of  palms). 

Very  early  were  the  processions  accompanied  by  hymns  ami 
prayers,  known  as  litaniae  (Gr.  Xtroveia,  from  Xir^,  prayer), 
rogaiiones  or  supplicationes  (see  Litany).  It  is 
to  such  a  procession  that  reference  appears  to  heJ*"J|*J^j^ 
made  in  a  letter*  of  St  Basil  {c.  375),  which  would 
thus  be  the  first  recorded  mention  of  a  public  Christian  proces- 
sion. The  first  mention  for  the  Western  Church  occurs  in  St* 
Ambrose  {c.  388,  Ep.  40  {  16,  Ad  Theodos.  "  monachos  ...  qui 
.  .  psalmos  canentes  ex  consuetudine  usuque  veteri  pergebant 
ad  celebritatem.  Machabaeonun  martyrum  ").  In  both  these 
cases  the  litanies  are  stated  to  have  been  long  in  use.  There  is 
also  mention  of  a  procession  accompanied  by  hymns,  organised 
at  Constantinople  by  St  John  Chrysostom  (c.  390-400)  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  procession  of  Arians,  in  Sozomcn,  Hist.  eccl.  viii.  8.* 
In  times  of  calamity  litanies  were  held,  in  which  the  people 
walked  in  robes  of  penitence,  fasting,  barefooted,  and,  in  later 
times,  frequently  dressed  in  black  {litaniae  nigrae).  The  cross 
was  carried  at  the  head  of  the  procession  and  often  the  gospel 
and  the  relics  of  the  saint  were  carried.  Gregory  of  Tours  gives 
numerous  instances  of  such  litanies  in  time  of  calamity;  thus  he 
describes  {Vita  S.  Remig.  I.)  a  procession  of  the  dergy  and 
people  round  the  dty,  in  which  relics  of  St  Remigius  were  carried 
and  litanies  chanted  in  order  to  avert  the  plague.  So,  too, 
Gregory  the  Great  {Ep.  xi.  57)  writes  to  the  Sicilian  bishops  to 
hold  processions  in  order  to  prevent  a  threatened  invasion  of 
Sicily.  A  famous  instance  pf  these  penitential  litanies  is  the 
litania  septiformis  ordered  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  year  590, 
when  Rome  had  been  inundated  and  pestilence  had  followed. 

*  See  De  praescr  adv.  haer.  C.  xliii.,  "  Ubi  metus  in  Deum,  ibi 
gravita»  honesta . . .  et  subjcctio  religiosa,  et  apparitio  devota.  et 
processio  modesia,  et  Ecdesta  uniu  et  Dei  omnia,"  where  it  would 
seem  to  mean  "  a  modest  bearing  in  public ;  "  also  De  cuUu  foenf, 
it.,  xi.,  "  Vobis  autem  nulla  proccdendi  caussa  tetrica;  aut  im- 
becillus  aliquis  ex  fratribus  visitandus,  aut  sacrifidum  offertur, 
aut  Dei  verbum  administratur,"  which  shows  that  procedere  was  not 
used  only  of  going  to  church.  The  passage  ad  uxorem,  ii.  4,  which 
is  sometimes  quoted  to  prove  the  existence  of  processions  at  thb 
date,  appears  to  use  procMere  in  the  same  way  as  the  above  passages; 
"...  si  procedendum  erit,  nunquam  magis  familiae  occupatio 
obvcniat.  puis  enim  sinat  conjugem  suam  visitandorum  fratrum 
gratia  vicatim  aliena  ac  quidem  rauperiora  quaeque  tuguria  drcuire? 
. . .  quis  denique  solemoibus  Paxhae  abnoctantem  securua  bus- 
tinebit?  " 

'  Ep.  207  ad  Neocaes:  'AXX'  oU  ^r.  ^frt,  roDra  M  ro6  lurriXen 
rptyoplov.     'AXX'  oM  a2  Acrawtfti,  Is  ifuit  inm  IriMvrc  c.  r.  X. 

*  Brawls  havinjg  arisen  with  the  CathoUcs.  who  began  sing^g 
thdr  hymns  in  opposition,  the  emperor  prohibited  the  Ariao 
meetings. 
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In  this  litany  seven  proctesions,  of  clergy ,.  laymen,  monks,  nuns, 
matrons,  the  poor,  and  children  respectively,  starting  from 
seven  diiOferent  /churches,  proceeding  to  hear  mass  at  Su  Maria 
Maggiore  (see  Greg,  of  Tours,  Hist.  Fr.  x.  i ,  and  Johann.  Diac.  VUc 
Greg.  Magn.  L  42).  This  litany  has  often  been  confused  with 
the  lUania  tnajor^  introduced  at  Rome  in  598  [yide  supra)  t  but  is 
quite  distinct  from  it.^ 

Funeral  processions,  accompanied  with  singing  and  the  carry- 
ing of  lighted  tapers,  were  very  early  customary  (see  Lights, 
Ceremonial  Use  or),  and  akin  to  these,  also  very  early,  were 
the  processions  connected  with  the  translation  of  the  relics  of 
martyrs  from  their  original  burying  place  to  the  church  where 
they  were  to  be  enshrined  (see  e.g.  St  Ambrose,  Ep.  39  and  St 
Aug\istine,  De  d/ritaU  Dei,  zzii.  8  and  Conf.  viiL  7,  for  the  finding 
and  translation  of  the  relics  iof  Sainu  G«rvasius  and  Protasius). 
From  the  time  of  the  emperor  Constantine  I.  these  processions 
were  of  great  magnificence.* 

Some  liturgists  msintain  that  the  early  Church  in  its  proces- 
sions followed  Old  Testament  precedents,  quoting  such  cases 
<k4to«r  u  the  procession  of  the  ark  round  the  walls  of 
gkrMiu  Jericho  (Josh,  vi.),  the  procession  of  David  with  the 
AwwnfMi,  n,jj  ^j  Sam.  vi.),  the  processions  of  thanksgiving 
on  the  return  from  captivity,  &c  The  liturgy  of  the  early 
Church  as  Duchesne  shows  {Original  ch.  i.)  was  influenced  by 
that  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  but  the  theory  that  the  Church 
adopted  the  Old  Testiment  ritual  is  of  quite  late  growth.  What 
is  certain  is  that  certain  festivals  involving' processions. were 
adopted  by  the  Christian  Chtirch  from  the  pagan  calendar  of 
Rome.  Here  we  need  only  mention  the  litaniae  mojores  et  mi' 
noreSf  which  are  suted  by  Dsener  ("  Alte  Bittgftnge,"  in  Zeller, 
Pkihsophische  AufsHtU,  p.  278  seq.)  to  have  been  first  instituted 
by  Pope  Liberius  (352-366).  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
they  are  the  equivalent  of  the  Christian  Church  of  the  Roman 
lustrations  of  the  crops  in  spring,  the  Ambanalia,  &c.  The 
litania  majors  or  great  procession  on  St  Mark's  day  (April  25) 
is  shown  to  coincide  both  in  date  and  ritual  with  the  Roman 
Robigalia,  which  took  place  a4.  vU.  Kal.  Mai.,  and  consisted 
in  a  procession  leaving  Rome  by  the  Flaminian  gate,  and 
proceeding  by  way  of  the  Milvian  bridge  to  a  sanctuary  at  the 
5th  milestone  of  the  Via  Claudia,  where  the  fiamen  quirinalis 
sacrificed  a  dog  and  a  sheep  to  avert  blight  {robigo)  from  the 
crops  {Fasti  praenesHni,  C.T.L.T.,  p.  3x7).  The  litania  major 
followed  the  same  route  as  far  as  the  Milvian  bridge,  when  it 
turned  o£f  and  returned  to  St  Peter's,  where  mass  was  celebrated. 
This  was  aheady  esublished  as  an  annual  festival  by  598,  as 
is  shown  by  a  document  of  Gregory  the  Great  {Regisl.  ii.)  which 
inculcates  the  duty  xA  celebrating  litaniam,  quae  major  ab 
qmuibus  appetlatur.  The  litaniae  minores  or  rogations,  held 
on  the  three  days  preceding  Ascension  Day,  were  first  introduced 
into  Gaul  by  Bishop  Mamertus  of  Vienne  (c.  470),  and  made 
binding  for  all  Gaul  by  the  ist  Council  of  Orleans  (511).  The 
litaniae  minores  were  also  adopted  for  these  three  days  in  Rome 
by  Leo  III.  (c.  800) .  A  description  of  the  institution  and  character 
of  the  Ascensiontide  rogationr  is  given  by  Sidonius  ApoUinaris 
(Ep^-  V.  14).  "  The  solemnity  of  these,"  he  says,  *'  was  first 
established  by  Mamertus.  Hitherto  they  had  been  erratic, 
lukewarm  and  poorly  attended  {vagae,  tepentes,  infrequentesquc); 
those  which  he  instituted  were  characterized  by  fasting,  prayers, 
psahns  and  tears."  In  the  Ambrosian  rite  the  rogations  take 
place  after  Ascensiontide,  and  in  the  Spanish  on  the  Thursday 
to  Saturday  after  Whiuuntide,  and  in  November  (Synod  of 
Girona,  517). 

*  Litanies,  owibff  to  the  fact  that  they  were  sung  in  procession 
were  in  England  sometimes  themselves  called  processions." 
Thus  we  read  in  the  "  Order  of  making  Knights  of  the  Bath  for 
the  coronation  of  Queen  EUzkbeth":  "the  panon  oS  the  said 
church  knelynse  said  the  procession  in  Englysche  and  alt  that  were 
there  answered  the  parson  "  (B.  M.  Add.  MSS.  4713.  p.  51,  printed 
in  Anstis's  06f«fwKMiu,  p.  53). 

'See  Martismr.  Diet,  des  antiquiiis  ckr.  s.v.  "Processions.** 
"Stations."  "^Translations"  for  details  of  processions  under 
Constantine.  and  Du  Cange,  s.v.  Processio  for  vanous  procesnons  in 
the  middle  ages. 


It  is  impossible  to  'describe  in  detail  the  vast  development 
of  processions  during  the  middle  ages.  The  most 
important  and  characteristic  of  these  still  have  a 
place  in  the  ritual  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chtirch. 
The  rules  governing  them  are  laid  down  in  the 
Ritudle  Romanum  (Tit.  ix.),  and  they  are  classified 
in  the  following  way. — 

(i)  Processiones  generates,  in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  dergy 
takes  part.  (3)  Processiones  ordinariae,  cm  yearly  festivals,  sucb 
as  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  (CandlemasB.  f .».).  the 
procession  on  Palm  Sunday  (q.v.),  the  Litaniae  mojores  and  weimores, 
the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  (^.v.),  aiid  on  other  days,  according 
to  the  custom  01  the  churcbo.  '  (3)  Processiones  pOroordimariae, 
or  processions  ordered  on  special  occasions,  e.g.  to  pray  fci 
rain  or  fine  weather,  in  time  ot  storm,  famine,  plague,  war.  or,  w 
ptacunque  tribulatione,  processions  of  thanksgiving,  translatioa  of 
relics,  the  dedication  of  a  church  or  cemetery.  There  are  also 
processions  of  honour,  for  insunce  to  meet  a  royal  personage,  or 
the  bishop  on  his  first  entry  into  his  diocese  (fontif.  rom.  iiL). 
Those  tanng  part  in  processions  are  to  walk  bare-heaoed  (weather 
permitting),  two  and  two,  in  decent  costume,  and  with  reverent 
mien:  clergy  and  laity,  men  and  women,  are  to  walk  aepaiately. 
The  cross  is  carried  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  and  banners 
embroidered  with  sacred  pictures  in  places  where  this  is  casunnaiy: 
these  banners:  must  not  be  of  militsiy  or  triangular  shape.  VioseC 
is  the  colour  prescribed  for  processions,  except  on  the  Feast  ol 
Corpus  Christi,  or  on  a  day  when  some  other  colour  is  prescribed. 
The  officiating  priest  wears  a  cope,  or  at  least  a  surplice  with  a  violet 
stole,  the  other  priests  and  clergy  wear  surplices. 

Where  the  host  is  carried  in  procession  it  is  covered  always  by 
a  canopy,  and  accompanied  by  lights.  At  the  litaniae  mojores  and 
minores  and  other  penitential  processions,  joyful  hymns  are  not 
allowed,  but  the  Ittaiues  are  sung,  and,  if  the  length  of  the  pro- 
cession requires,  the  penitential  and  gradual  psalms. 

As  to  the  discipline  regarding  (Mrooessions  the.  bishop,  accordtng 
to  the  Council  of  Trent  {Sess.  35  de  ret.  cap.  6).  appoinu  and  regulates 
procesnons  and  public  prayers  outside  the  churches. 

The  observance  or  variation  of  the  discipline  belongs  to  the 
Congregation  of  Rites;  in  pontifical  processions,  which  are  regulated 
by  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies  (magistri  cerenumiarum  ponfA- 
calium),  these  points  are  decided  by  the  chief  cardinal  deacon.  As 
to  processions  within  the  churches,  some  difference  of  opinion 
havinff  arisen  as  to  the  regulating  authority,  the  Congregation  of 
Rites  has  decided  that  the  bishop  must  ask,  though  not  necessarily 
follow,  the  advice  of  the  chapter  in  their  regulation. 

Reformed  Churches.— Tht  Reformation'abolished  in  all  Protest- 
ant countries  those  processions  associated  with  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  (Corpus  Christi);  "  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,"  according  to  the  a8th  Article  of  Religion  of  the 
Church  of  England  "  was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved, 
carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped."  It  also  abolished  those 
associated  with  the  cult  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints. 
The  stem  simplicity  of  Calvinism,  indeed,  would  not  tolerate 
religious  processions  of  any  kind,  and  from  the  *'  Reformed  " 
Churches  they  vanished  altogether.  The  more  conservative 
temper  of  the  Anglican  and  Lutheran  communions,  however, 
suffered  the  retention  of  such  processions  as  did  not  conflict 
with  the  reformed  doctrines,  though  even  in  these  Churches  they 
met  with  opposition  and  tended  after  a  while  to  fall  into  disuse. 

The  Lutheran  practice  has  varied  at  different  times  and  in 
different  countries.  Thus,  according  to  the  WOrttcmbeif 
Kirchenordnung  of  1553,  a  funeral  procession  was 
prescribed,  the  bier  being  followed  by  the  congrega-  [J,y 
tion  singing  hymns;  the  Brandenburg  Kirchenord- 
nung (1540)  directed  a  cross-bearer  to  precede  the  proceasioo 
and  lighted  candles  to  be  carried,  and  this  was  prescribed  also 
by  the  Waldeck  Kirchenordnung  of  1556.  At  present  funeral 
processions  survive  in  general  only  in  the  country  districts; 
the  processional  cross  or  crucifix  is  still  carried.  In  some 
provinces  also  the  Lutheran  Church  has  retained  the  andcnt 
rogation  processions  in  the  week  before  Whiuuntide  and,  in 
some  cases,  in  the  month  of  May  or  on  special  occasions  (e.g. 
dajTS  of  humiliation,  Busstage),  processions  about  the  fields  to 
ask  a  blessing  on  the  crops.  (>n  these  occasions  the  ancient 
litanies  are  still  used. 

In  England  "  the  perambulations  of  the  circuits  of  the  paiisbcs 
. . .  used  heretofore  in  the  days  of  rogations  "  were  ordered  to  be 
observed  by  the  Injunctions  of  Qntcn  Elizabeth  in  J  559;  and 
for  these  processions  certain  "  psalms,  prayers  and  homiliet " 
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were  prescribed.  The  Puritans^  who  aimed  at  setting  op  the 
Genevan  model,  objected;  and  the  visitation  articles  of  the 
bishops  in  Charles  I.'s  time  make  frequent  inquisition 
n.^^  into  the  neglect  of  the  clergy  to  obey  the  law  in  this 
matter.  With  **  the  profane,  ungodly,  presimiptuous 
multitude  "  (to  quote  Baxter's  Saints  Rut,  1650,  pp.  344, 545), 
however,  these  "processions  and  perambulations"  appear  to 
have  been  very  popular,  though  "  only  the  traditions  of  their 
fathers."  However  this  may  be,  the  Commonwealth  made  an 
end  of  them,  and  they  seem  never  to  have  been  revived;  Sparrow, 
in  his  Rationak  upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (London,  x668), 
speaks  of  "  the  service  formerly  appointed  in  the  Rogation  days 
(rf  Procession." 

Among  the  processions  that  survived  the  Reformation  in 
the  English  Church  was  that  of  the  sovereign  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Garter  on  St  George's  day.  This  wias  until  Charles  n.'s 
time  a  r^ular  rogation,  the  choristers  in  surplices,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  rojral  chapel  in  copes,  and  the  canons  and  other  clergy  in 
copes  preceding  the  knights  and  singing  the  litany.  In  1661, 
after  the  Restoration,  by  order  of  the  sovereign  and.  knights 
companions  in  chapter  "that  suppUcational  procession"  was 
"converted  into  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving."  Akin  to  this 
procession  also  are  the  others  connected  with  royal  functions; 
coronations,  funerals.  These  retained,  and  retain,  many  pre- 
Reformatioii  features  elsewhere  fallen  obsolete.  Thus  at  the 
funeral  of  George  U.  (1760)  the  body  was  received  at  the  door 
of  the  Abbey  by  the  dean  and  prebendaries  in  their  copes, 
attended  by  the  choir,  all  carrying  lighted  tapers,  who  preceded 
it  up  the  church,  singing. 

Tlie  only  procession  formerly  prescribed  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  is  that  in  the  order  of  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
where  the  rubric  directs  that "  the  priest  and  clerks  meeting  the 
corpse  at  the  entrance  of  the  churchyard,  and  going  before  it, 
either  into  the  church,  or  towards  the  grave,  shall  say,  or  sing  " 
certain  verses  of  Scripture.  Tapers  seem  to  have  been  carried, 
not  only  at  royal  funerab,  tmtil  well  into  the  i8th  century  (see 
Lights,  Cerkmoioal).  Processions,  with  singing  of  the  litany 
or  of  hymns,  appear  also  to  have  been  always  usual  on  such 
occasions  as  the  consecration  of  churches  and  churchsrards  and 
the  solemn  reception  of  a  visiting  bishop.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  revival,  associated  with  the  Oxford  Tractarians, 
processions  have  become  increasingly  popular  in  the  English 
Church,  pre-Reformation  usages  having  in  some  churches  been 
revived  without  any  legal  sanction.  The  most  common  forms, 
however,  are  the  processional  litanies,  and  the  solemn  entry  of 
clergy  and  choir  into  the  church,  which  on  festivals  is  accom- 
panied by  the  singing  of  a  processional  hymn,  their  exit  being 
similarly  accompanied  by  the  chanting  of  the  Nunc  DimiUis. 
In  this  connexion  the  use  of  the  processional  cross,  banners  and 
hghu  has  been  largely  revived. 

See  the  article  "  Bittg&nge,"  by  M.  Herold,  in  HcrMi;.HTU':k, 
Rsalencykkfddi*,  iiL  348  (3rded.,  Leipzig.  1897);  Wetnr  uini  Wdte, 
KirckeiUexiium,s.v.  *' rrozeaston,  Bittgange  Litanei"  ;tr-*!  Srosth's 
DiUumary  of  CkrisHan  Antiquities  s.9.  "  Procession."  ] 
ritual  see  Duchesne,  Origines  du  cults  cMlien  (3rd  ed.,  Fnrt^ 
See  also  G.  Catalani,  RituaJt  romanum  perpetuis  i<ym- 
txvmahun-  (1760):  N.  Serarius.  ^uri  perip(Uetici  de  sin 
catMicae  processionibus  (3  vols.,  Cologne,  1607^    * 

oceUsiae  romana$  proctssionibus  (3  vols.^  Ingol 

EveiUon,  Dt  processionibus  ecdesiae  (Pahs,  1041);  Edw.  M<irtefle, 
De  anHquis  tccUsiat  ritibus  (3  vols.,  Antwerp,  1763),  &c  For  the 
oast  usage  of  the  Church  of  England,  Hierurgta  ang^tcana,  ed.  Vernon 
Staley,  p.  ii  pp.  3-33  (London,  1903). 

PROCESSION  PATH  (Lat.  ambitus  templi),  the  route  taken  by 
processions  on  solemn  days  in  large  churches^up  the  north 
aisle,  round  behind  the  high  altar,  down  the  south  aisle,  and 
then  up  the  centre  of  the  nave. 

PBOCiS-VBRBAL  (Fr.  prods,  process.  Late  Lat.  verbalis, 
bom  verbumj  word),  in  French  law,  a  detailed  authenticated 
account  drawn  up  by  a  magistrate,  police  officer,  or  other  person 
having  authority  of  acts  or  proceedings  done  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duty.  In  a  criminal  charge,  a  proc^verbal  is  a  statement 
of  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  term  u  also  sometimes  applied  to 
the  written  minutes  of  a  meeting  or  assembly. 
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PROCIDA  (Gr.  IIpox^,  Lat.  Proekyta),  an  island  o£f  the  coast 
of  Campania,  Italy,  2  m.  S.W.  of  Capo  Miseno,  and  a  m.  N.E. 
of  Ischia  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and  about  12  m. 
S.W.  of  Naples.  Pop.  (1901),  of  the  town,  3520;  of  the  whole 
island,  one  commune,  X4>440>  It  is  about  3  m.  in  length  and 
of  varying  width,  and,  reckoning  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Vivara, 
is  made  up  of  four  extinct  craters,  parts  of  the  marginf  of  all  of 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  sea.  The  highest  point  of 
it  is  only  250  ft.  above  sea-leveL  It  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
population  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  vines  and  fruit  and  in 
fishing.  Prodda,  the  only  town,  lies  on  the  east  side;  iu  castle 
is  now  a  prison.  It  also  contains  a  royal  palace.  Classical 
authors  explained  the  name  of  Prodda  dther  as  an  allusion  to 
its  having  been  detached  from  Ischia,  or  as  bdng  that  of  the 
nurse  of  Aeneas. 

PROCLAMAnOH  (Lat.  prodamare,  to.  make  public  by 
announcement),  in  English  law,  a  formal  announcement  (royal 
proclamation),  made  under  the  great  seal,  of  some  matter  which 
the  king  in  council  desires  to  make  known  to  his  subjects:  e.g. 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  statement  of  neutrality,  the  sum- 
moning or  dissolution  of  parliament,  or  the  bringing  into  opera- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  some  statute  the  enforcement  of  which 
the  legislature  has  Idt  to  the  discretion  of  the  king  in  council. 
Royal  proclamations  of  this  character,  made  in  furtherance  of 
the  eucuHve  power  of  the  Crown,  are  binding  on  the  subject, 
"  where  they  do  not  dther  contnidict  the  old  laws  or  tend  to 
establish  new  ones,  but  only  confine  the  execution  of  sudi  laws 
as  are  already  in  bdng  in  such  manner  as  the  sovereign  shall 
judge  necessary  "  (Blackstone's  Commentaries,  ed.  Stephen,  ii. 
528;  Stephen's  Commentaries,  14th  ed.  1903,  ii.  506,  507;  Dicey, 
Law  of  the  Constitution,  6th  ed.,  51).  Royal  proclamations, 
which,  although  not  made  in  pursuance  of  the  executive  powers 
of  the  Crown,  dther  call  upon  the  subject  to  fulfil  some  duty 
which  he  is  by  law  bound  to  perform,  or  to  abstain  from  any 
acts  or  conduct  already  prohibited  by  law,  are  lawful  and  right, 
and  disobedience  to  them  (while  not  of  itself  a  misdemeanour) 
is  an  aggravation  of  the  offence  (see  charge  of  Chief  Justice 
Cockbum  to  the  grand  jury  in  J^  v.  Eyre  {iS6j)  and  Case  of 
Proclamations  x6xo,  12  Co.  Rep.  74).  The  Crown  has  from 
time  to  time  legislated  by  proclamation;  and  the  Statute  of 
Proclamations  1539  provided  that  proclamations  made  by  the 
king  with  the  assent  of  the  council  should  have  the  force  of 
statute  law  if  they  were  not  prejudicial  to  "  any  person's 
inheritance,  offices,  liberties,  goods,  chattels  or  life."  But  this 
enactment  was  repealed  by  an  act  of  1547;  and  it  is  certain  that 
a  proclamation  purporting  to  be  made  in  the  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive power  by  whidi  the  sovereign  imposes  a  duty  to  which  the 
subject  is  not  by  law  liable,  or  prohibits  under  penalties  what  is 
not  an  offence  at  law,  or  adds  fresh  penalties  to  any  offence,  is  of 
no  effect  imless  itsdf  issued  in  virtue  of  statutory  authority 
(see  also  Okdsr  in  Coxtncil).  The  Crown  has  power  to  legis- 
late by  proclamation  for  a  newly  conquered  country  (Jenkyns, 
British  Rule  and  Jurisdiction  beyond  the  Seas) ;  and  this  power 
was  fredy  exercised  in  the  Transvaal  Colony  during  the  Boer 
War  of  1899-1902.  In  the  British  colonics,  ordinances  are  fre- 
quently brought  into  force  by  proclamation;  certain  imperial 
acts  do  not  take  effect  in  a  colony  until  there  proclaimed  {e.  g. 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  1870);  and  proclamations  are  con- 
stantly issued  in  furtherance,  of  executive  acts.  In  many 
British  protectorates  the  high  commissioner  or  administrator 
is  empowered  to  legislate  by  proclamation.. 

In  the  old  system  of  real  property  law  in  Ensland,  fines,  levied 
.^th  "  procLamattons,"  i.e.  with  successive  pubuc  announcements 
of  the  transaction  in  open  court,  barred  the  rights  of  strangers, 
as  wdl  as  parties,  in  case  they  had  not  made  claim  to  the  property 
conveyed  within  five  yesirs  thereafter  (acta  1483-X484  and  1488'- 
1489).  These  proclamations  were  originally  made  sixteen  times, 
four  times  in  the  term  in  which  the  fine  was  levied,  and  four  tiroes 
in  each  of  the  three  succeeding  terms.  Afterward^  the  number  of 
proclamations  was  reduced  to  one  in  each  of  the  four  terms.  The 
proclamations  were  endorsed  on  the  back  of  the  record.  The  system 
was  abolished  by  the  Fines  and  Recoveries  Act  1833.  (A.  W.  K.) 

PROCLUS,  or  Prootlus  (a.d.  4x0-485),  the  chid  represenU- 
tive  of  the  later  NcoplatonisU,  was  bom  at  Constantinople^  but 
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brought  up  at  Xanthus  in  Lyda.  Having  studied  grammar 
under  Orion  and  philosophy  under  Oiympiodorus  the  Peripa- 
tetic, at  Alexandria,  he  proceeded  to  Athens.  There  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  Neoplatonists  Plutarch  and  Syrianus,  and 
about  450  sxuxeeded  the  latter  in  the  chair  of  philosophy  (hence 
his  surname  Diadochus,  which,  however,  is  referred  by  others  to 
his  being  the  "  successor  *'  of  Plato).  As  an  ardent  upholder 
of  the  old  pagan  religion  Produs  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
Christians,  and  was  oUiged  to  take  refuge  in  Asia  Minor.  After 
a  year's  absence  he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  His  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  is  to  be  found  in 
AfUMologia  palaHna,  viL  451.  Although  possessed  of  ample 
means,  Produs  led  a  most  temperate,  even  ascetic  life,  and 
employed  his  wealth  in  generous  relief  of  the  poor.  He  was 
supposed  to  hold  commtmion  with  the  gods,  who  endowed  him 
with  miraculous  powers.  He  acted  up  to  his  famous  saying 
that  "  the  philosopher  should  be  the  hierophant  of  the  whole 
world  V  by  cdebrating  Egyptian  and  Chaldaean  as  well  as  GredL 
festivals,  and  on  certain  days  performing  sacred  rites  in  honour 
of  all  the  dead. 

His  great  literary  activity  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  dudda- 
tion  of  the  writings  of  Plato.  There  are  still  extant  commen- 
taries on  the  Firsi  Aldbiades,  Parmemdes,  JUpttUid'f  Timaeus 
and  Cratylus,  His  views  are  more  fully  expounded,  in  the 
n^  TiiT  KorA  UXkrum  9to\aylas  (In  Platonis  tkeologiam). 
The  I^oixducu  BtoKarfuHi  (InsHtutio  tMeahgica)  contains  a 
compendious  account  of  the  prindples  of  Neoplatomsm  and  the 
modifications  introduced  in  it  by  Produs  himself.  The  pseudo- 
Aristotelian  De  causis  is  an  Arabic  extract  from  this  work, 
ascribed  to  Alfarabius  (d.  950),  circulated  in  the  west  by  means 
of  a  Latin  translation  (ed.  O.  Bardenhewtr,  Frdburg,  1882). 
It  was  answered  by  the  Christian  rhetorician  Procopius  of  Gaza 
in  a  treatise  wUch  was  deliberatdy  appropriated  without 
acknowledgment  by  Nlcolaus  of  Methone,  a  Byzantine  theologian 
of  the  Z2th  century  (see  W.  Christ,  Ctsek.  der  grieckischen 
IMteratur,  1898,  §  69a)..  Other  philosophical  works  by  Produs 
are  Zroixduffis  t^ueij  4  H^l  m^ffuot  {Itutiiutio  pkysica  sive 
De  motUt  a  compendium  of  the  last  five  books  of  Aristotle's 
n^  ^wuofi  Anpoiifftutt  De  pkysica  auscuUatiime),  and  De 
pramdenlia  et  fafOt  Decern  dubitaliones  circa  promdentiam^  De 
mahrum  subsislentia,  known  only  by  the  Latin  translation  of 
William  of  Moerbeke  (archbishop  of  Corinth,  1277-1 281),  who 
also  translated  the  ZrocxcLwic  $eo\oyuHi  into  Latin.  In 
addition  to  the  epitaph  already  mentioned,  Produs  was  the 
author  of  hymns,  seven  of  which  have  been  preserved  (to  Helios, 
Aphrodite,  the  Muses,  the  Gods,  the  Lydan  Aphrodite,  Hecate 
and  Janus,  and  Athena),  and  of  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy (Anthol.  pal.  iii.  3, 166  in  Didot  edition.)  His  astronomical 
and  mathematical  writings  indude  *Tror£ifwait  ruv  iiOTpa- 
wyiMuv  inrOdiawuif  (Hypciyposis  asUonomicarum  positumum, 
ed.  C.  Manitius,  Ldpzig,  1909);  Utpl  e^alpas  (De  spkaera); 
Oopd^pMit  ftsTi^r  nroXij^ioIou  TcrpA^St^Xor,  a  paraphrase  of  the 
difficult  passages  in  Ptolemy's  astrological  work  Tetrabiblus; 
E£f  rd  TpuT<0  rOtf  EteXiUov  amxdtaff  a  commentary  on  the  first 
book  of  Euclid's  Etements;  a  short  treatise  on  the  effect  of 
eclipses  {De  efectibtu  edipnum,  only  in  a  Latin  translation). 

His  grammatical  works  are:  a  commentary  on  the  Works  and 
Days  of  Hesiod  (incomplete) ;  some  scholia  on  Homer;  an  demen- 
tary  treatise  on  the  epistolary  style,  IIcpl  hnaroTutidov  xapaxr^poi 
{Ckarackres  epistolict),  attributed  in  some  MSS.  to  Libanius. 
The  XfKiffToiiaBla  ypamMrudi  by  a  Produs,  who  is  identified 
by  Suldas  with  the  Neoplatonkt,  is  probably  the  work  of  a 
grammarian  of  the  and  or  3rd  century,  though  Wilamowitz- 
Mdllendorff  (PkHohg.  Untersuck,  vii.;  supported  by  0.  Immisch 
in  Pestsckrifl  Tk.  Gampen,  pp.  937-274)  agrees  with  Suldas. 
According  to  Suldas,  he  was  also  the  author  of  'Eiix<*A4fuira  di 
mrA  l^fuaruufCiif  {Animadversions  duoderiginti  in  ckristianos). 
Tills  work,  identified  by  W.  Christ  with  the  InstittUio  tkeohgica, 
was  answered  by  Joannes  Philoponus  (7th  century)  in  his 
De  aelemHaU  mundi.  Some  of  his  conmientary  on  the  Chal- 
daean orades  (A67ia  Xa>3a7rii)  has  been  discovered  in  modem 


There  is  no  eomplete  edition  of  the  works  of  Pkodus.  The 
■elccdoo  of  V.  Counn  (Pftris,  1864)  cootaina  the  treatiaes  Depta^ 
itniia  et  fata.  Decern  dubUatimies,  and  De  malontm  i«6nsfe«iu, 
the  commentaries  on  the  i4(ciMaiu  and  Panwmdcs.  ThtlustiiuHo 
tkeologica  has  been  edited  by  G.  F.  Creuzer  in  the  Didoc  editka 
of  Plotinus  (Paris,  1855);  the  In  Platonis  Ikeologiam  has  not  beea 
reprinted  nnoe  161 8,  when  it  was  publiahed  by  Aemilius  Portus 
with  a  Latin  translation.  Moat  recent  editiona  of  individual  works 
are :  Commentaries  on  the  Parmemdes,  French  tiansUtion  with  notes 
by  A.  E.  Chaignet  (1900-1903) ;  R^Mic,  by  W.  KroU  (1899- 
X901) :  Timaous.hy  E.  Diehl  (1903-  ) ;  Hymns,  by  E.  Abd  (1883) 
and  A.  Ludwich  (189s);  oommentary  on  Eudkl  by  G.  Friedku 
(iS'7%);AiytaXjaXUUkJoyA.  Jahn  (1891):  Characteres  epiOolici,  by 
A.  Westerniann  (i8s6),  SchoUa  to  Heatod  in  E.  Vollbehr'a  edition 
(X844).  Thomaa  Taylor,  the  "  Platoniat,"  translated  the  coaa> 
mentariea  on  the  Timaens  and  .Euclid,  Tke  Theology  ^  PlaSor  the 
Elements  of  Theology,  and  the  three  Latin  treatises. 

On  Produs  generaUy  and  his  works  see  article  in  Suldas ;  Marinoa,' 
VUa  Prodi;  J.  A.  Fabridua,  BiUiolhoca  sraica  (ed.  Harka).  tz. 
W.  Christ.  CeschkkU  der  griechtschen  Utteratmr  (1898). 
J3;  J.  E.  Sandys,  HisL  ol  Classical  Scholarship  (1906),  L  37Z; 
.  B.  Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire  (1880),  i.  13,  where  Produs  m 
styled  the  *'Heid  of  Neoplatoniam '^i  on  Us  phikiaophy,  T. 
Whituker,  The  Neo-Platonists  (1901),  ana  NBOPLATOiasii. 

Eztxacta  from  the  Xp^rmuBU  are  preanved  in  Photiua  (Cod.  330).. 
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almost  the  only  source  of  infonnation   ^  ....    . 

auestion  of  authorship,  see  Christ  1 637.  and  ^ndys,  p.  379:  also  D. 
>.  Monro's  appendix  to  hia  ed.  of  Homer'a  Odyssey^  ziti.-zziv.  (1901). 

PROCOPIUS.  Byzantine  historian,  was  bom  at  Caesarea  ia 
Palestine  towards  the  end  of  the  sth  century  aj>.  He  became  a 
lawyer,  probably  at  Constantinople,  and  was  in  527  appointed 
secretary  and  legal  adviser  to  Belisarius,  who  was  proceeding 
to  command  the  imperial  army  in  the  war  against  tlMS  Persians 
(De  bello  persica  i.  13).  When  the  Persian  War  was  suspended 
and  Belisarius  was  despatched  against  the  Vandals  of  Africa 
in  533,  Procopius  again  accompanied  him,  as  he  subsequently 
did  in  the  war  against  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy,  which  b^^a  in 
535.  After  the  capture  of  Ravexma  in  540  Procopius  seems  te 
have  returned  to  Constantinople,  since  he  minutdy  describes  the 
great  plague  of  542  (op.  cit.  ii.  22).  It  does  not  appear  whether 
he  was  with  the  Roman  armies  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Gothic 
War,  when  Belisarius  and  afterwards  Narses  fou^t  against 
Totila  in  Italy;  his  narrative  of  these  years  is  much  lc»  fuU. 
and  minute  than  that  of  the  earlier  warfare.  Of  his  subsequent 
fortunes  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  was  living  in  559. 
Whether  he  was  the  Procopius  who  was  prefect  of  Constantinople 
in  562  (Theophanes,  Ckronograpkia,  201,  302),  and  was  removed 
from  office  in  the  year  following,  cannot  be  determiiMd.  As  the 
historian  was  evidently  a  person  of  note,  who  had  obtained  the 
rank  of  illustrius  (Suldas),  and  from  a  passage  in  the  Aneedala 
(12)  seems  to  have  risen  to  bea  senator,  there  is  no  improbabiltty 
in  his  having  been  raised  to  the  high  office  of  prefect. 

Procopius's  writings  fall  into  three  divisions:  the  HisUHet 
(Persian,  Vandal  and  Gothic  Wars),  in  eight  books;  the  treatise 
on  the  Buildings  of  Justinian  (De  aedificiis),  in  six  books;  and 
the  Unpublisked  Memoirs  ('AnizSora,  Historia  arcana),  ap  called 
because  they  were  not  published  during  the  lifetime'  of  the 
author. 

The  Histories  are  called  by  the  author  himsdf  the  Books  abmd 
tke  Wars  (ot  inrkp  two  voKiituif  X^oc).  They  consist  of:  (i)  the 
Persian  Wars,  in  two  books,  giving  a  narrative  of  the  long  struggk 
o\  the  emperors  Justin  and  Justinian  against  the  Persian  kings 
Kavadh  and  Chosroes  Anushirvan  down  to  550;  (2)  the  Vandal 
War,  in  two  books,  describing  the  conquest  of  the  Vandal 
kingdom  in  Africa  and  the  subsequent  events  there  from  532 
down  to  546  (with  a  few  words  on  later  occurrences);  (3)  the 
Gothic  War,  in  three  books,  narrating  the  war  against  the 
Ostrogoths  in  Sidly  and  Italy  from  536  till  552.  Tlie  eighth 
book  contains  a  further  summary  of  events  down  to  554.  These 
eight  books  of  Histories^  althou^  mainly  occupied  with  militafy 
matters,  contain  notices  of  some  of  the  more  miportant  domestic 
events,  such  as  the  Nika  insurrection  at  Constantinople  in  S33« 
the  plague  in  542,  the  conspiracy  of  Artabenes  in  548.  They 
tdl  us,  however,  oomparativdy  little  about  the  dvil  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire,  and  nothmg  about  legislation.  On  the 
other  hand  they  are  tidi  in  feographical  and  ethnogr^thical 
information. 
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As  An  Ustoriaa  Procopius  is  of  quite  unusual  merits  when  the 
gienerally  low  literary  level  of  his  age  is  considered.  He  is  in- 
dustrious in  collecting  facts,  careful  and  impartial  in  stating 
them;  his  judgment  is  sound,  his  reflections  generally  acute, 
his  conceptions  of  the  general  march  and  movement  of  things 
not  unworthy  of  the  great  events  he  has  recorded.  His  deacrip- 
tiotts,  particularly  oi  military  operations,  are  dear,  and  his 
espedal  fondness  for  this  part  of  the  Subject  seldom  leads  him 
into  unnecessary  minuteness.  The  style,  although  marked  by 
tnann»ri«m<,  by  occasioual  affectstions  and  rhetorical  devices, 
b  on  the  whole  direct  and  businesslike,  nor  is  the  Greek  bad  for 
the  period  in  which  he  wrote.  His  models  are  Thucydides  and 
Herodotus.  The  former  he  imitates  in  the  maxims  (yyuiuu)  he 
throws  in  add  the  speeches  which  be  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  chief  actors;  the  hitter  in  his  frequent  geographical  digres- 
sions, in  the  personal  anecdotes,  in  the  tendency  to  collect  and 
attsdi  some  credence  to  marvellous  tales.  The  speeches  are 
obviously  composed  by  Procopius  himself,  rarely  showing  any 
dranoatic  variety  in  their  language,  but  they  seem  sometimes 
to  convey  the  substance  of  what  was  said;  and  even  when  this 
b. not  the  case  they  frequently  serve  to  bring  out  the  points 
of  a  critical  situation.  Procopius  b  almost  as  much  a  geo- 
grapher as  an  hbtorian,  and  his  descriptions  of  the  people  and 
places  he  himself  visited  are  generally  careful  and  thorough. 
Although  a  warmly  patriotic  Roman,  he  does  full  justice  to 
the  menu  of  the  barbarian  enemies  of  the  empire,  particularly 
the  Ostrogoths;  although  the  subject  of  a  despotic  prince,  he 
criticises  the  dvil  and  military  administration  of  Justinian 
and  hb  dealings  with  foreign  peoples  with  a  freedom  which 
gives  a  favourable  impression  of  the  tolerance  of  the  emperor. 
Hb  chief  defects  are  a  somewhat  pretentious  and  at  the 
same  time  monotonous  style,  and  a  want  of  sympathy  and 
intensity. 

The  De  aedificus  contains  an  account  of  the  chief  public 
works  executed  during  the  reign  of  Justinian  down  to  558  (in 
^hich  3rear  it  seems  to  have  been  composed),  particularly 
churches,  palaces,  hospitab,  fortresses,  roads,  bridges  and  other 
river  works  throughout  the  empire.  All  these  are  of  cotirse 
ascribed  to  the  personal  action  of  the  monarch.  If  not  written 
at  the  command  of  Justinian  (as  some  have  supposed),  it  b 
evidently  grounded  on  official  information,  and  b  full  of  gross 
flattery  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  (then  deceased)  empress.  In 
point  of  style  it  b  greatly  inferior  to  the  Histories— ^nA, 
pompous  and  affected,  and  at  the  same  time  tedious.  Its  chief 
value  lies  in  the  geogn^hical  notices  which  it  contains. 

The  Anecdote  ("Secret  Hbtory  ")  purports  to  be  a  supplement 
to  the  Histories^  containing  explanations  and  additions  which 
the  author  could  not  insert  in  the  latter  work  for  fear  of  Justinian 
and  Theodora.  It  b  a  furious  invective  against  these  sovereigns, 
their  charactera,  personal  conduct  and  government,  with  atUcks 
on  Belisarius  and  hb  wife  Antonina,  and  on  other  noted  offidab 
in  the  dvil  and  military  services  of  the  empire.  Owing  to  the 
fexodty  and  brutality  of  the  attacks  upon  Justinian,  the  authen- 
tidty  of  the  Anecdota  has  often  been  called  in  question,  but  the 
daims  of  Procopius  to  the  authorship  are  now  generally  recog- 
nised. In  point  of  style,  the  A  necdota  b  inferior  to  the  Histories, 
and  has  the  air  of  being  unfinbhed,  or  at  least  unrevised.  Its 
merit  lies  in  the  furious  earnestness  with  which  it  b  written, 
which  gives  it  a  force  and  reality  sometimes  wanting  in  the  more 
elaborate  books  written  for  publication.  The  hbtory  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  by  Theopompus  probably  furnished  the  author 
with  a  model 

The  bert  complete  edition  of  Procopius  b  by  T.  Haury  (Teubner 
Series,  190$):  tne  Gothic  War  has  been  edited  by  D.  Comparetti 
(1895-1898),  with  an  ItaUan  transbtion.__  There  are  English 
trandationa  of 
the  Anocdola 

Scewart  (1888. . ,,     

ties:  F.  Dahn,  Procopius  von  CAsarea  (1865):  W.  S.  Teuffd  in 
SkMm  mid  OiaraHerisUkem  (and  ed..  1889);  L.  Ranke,  WeU- 
nsddckto  (1883),  iv.-  a.  On  the  genuineness  of  the  Anecdota  d. 
J.  B.  Bury  (who  agrees  with  Ranke  in  rejecting  the  authonhlp  of 
PnoDpius)  A  History  0/  the  Litter  Roman  Empire  (1889).  vol.  i.. 
tpd  iotrod*  to  vol.  L  (p.  57)  and  app.to  vol  iv.  of  hb  edition  01 
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Gibbon's  Dedint  osid  Fatl.  For  the  literatuie  of  the  subject 
Kenerally,  see  C.Krumbacher,  GesckichiederbysanUnischenLdtteratvr 
(and  ed.,  1897). 

PR(KX)PIUS  OF  QAZA  (C 465-538  AJ).),  Chxistkn  sophbt 
and  rhetorician,  one  of  the  most  important  rqtresentatives 
of  the  famous  sdiool  of  hb  native  pbce.  Herp  he  spent  nearly 
the  whole  of  hb  life  teaching  and  writing,  and  took  no  part  in 
the  theological  movements  of  hb  time.  The  little  that  b  known 
of  him  b  to  be  found  in  hb  letters  and  the  encomium  by  hb  pupil 
and  successor  Choridus.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
rhetorical  and  theological  works.  Of  the  former,  hb  panegyric 
on  the  emperor  Anastasius  alone  b  extant;  the  description  of 
the  church  of  St  Sophia  and  the  monody  on  its  partial  destruc- 
tion by  an  earthquake  are  spurious.  Hbletten  (162  in  number), 
addressed  to  persons  of  rank,  friends,  and  literary  opponents, 
throw  valuable  light  upon  the  condition  of  the  aophbtical 
rhetoric  d  the  period  and  the  character  of  the  writer.  The 
fragment  of  a  polemical  treatise  against  the  Neoplatonbt  Produs 
b  now  assigned  to  Nioolaus,  archbishop  of  Methone  in  Pdo« 
ponnesus  (ft.  X2th  century).  Procopius's  theological  writings 
consbt  of  commentaries  on  the  Octateuch,  the  bocks  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  Isaiah,  the  Proverbs,  the  Song  of  Songs  and 
£cdesiastes.  They  are  amongst  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
"catenic"  (catena,  chain)  form  of  commentary,  consbting 
of  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  fathen,  arranged,  with  inde- 
pendent additions,  to  duddate  the  portions  of  Scripture  con- 
cerned. Photiiis  {cod,  306),  while  blaming  the  diffuseness  of 
these  conunentaries,  praises  the  writer's  learning  and  style, 
which,  however,  he  considen  too  ornate  for  the  purpose. 

Complete  editions  of  the  works  of  Procopius  in  Migne,  Patrelona 
"      *     ■  '      ■     ~ 1.  R. 


Krumbadier,  GeschiciUe'ier  bysantiniKhen' Litteratur  (1897),  and 
article  by  G.  KrQger  in  HerK>g-Hauck'6  Realencyelopddie  f0 
protestantuche  Theologie  (1905). 

PROCRUSTES  (Gr.  for  "  the  stretcher  "),  also  called  Poly- 
PBMON  or  Daicastes,  in  Greek  legend,  a  robber  dwelling  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eleuab,  who  was  slain  by  Theseus.  He  had 
two  bedsteads  (according  to  some,  only  one),  the  one  very  long, 
the  other  very  short.  When  a  stranger  claimed  fab  hospitality, 
Procrustes  compelled  him,  if  he  was  tall,  to  lie  down  on  the 
short  bed,  and  then  cut  ofi(  hb  extremities  to  make  him  fit. 
If  on  the  other  hand  he  was  short,  he  was  pbced  on  the  long 
bedstead  and  hb  limbs  pulled  out  tmtfl  he  dieid  from  exhaustion. 
The  "  bed  of  Procrustes  "  has  become  proverbiaL 

Died.  Sic.  iv.  59;  Hyginus,  fab,  38;  Plutarch,  Theseus,  11; 
Pauaanias  L  38,  5. 

PROCTTBR,  BR7AN  WALLER  (1787-1874),  English  poet,  was 
bom  at  Leeds  on  the  21st  of  November  1 787.  He  was  educated 
at  Harrow,  where  he  had  for  contemporaries  Lord  Byron  and  Sir 
Robert  PeeL  On  leaving  school  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of 
a  solidtor  at  Calne,  Wiltshire,  remaining  there  until  about  1807, 
when  he  returned  to  London  to  study  law.  By  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1816  he  became  possessed  of  a  small  property,  and  soon 
after  entered  into  partnenhip  with  a  solidtor;  but  in  1820  the 
partnership  was  dissolved,  and  he  began  to  write  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Barry  0>mwall."  After  hb  marriage  in  1824 
to  Miss  Skepper,  a  daughter  of  Mrs  Basil  Montague,  he  letumed 
to  his  professionial  work  as  conveyancer,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1831. .  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed,  metropoli- 
tan conunissioner  of  lunacy — an  appointment  annually  renewed 
until  hb  dection  to  the  permanent  commission  constituted  by 
the  act  of  1843.  He  resigned  office  in  r86i.  He  died  on  the 
5th  of  October  r874.  Most  of  hb  verse  was  composed  between 
18  r  5,  when  he  began  to  contribute  to  the  LUerary  Gatette,  and 
1823,  or  at  latest  1832. 

Hb  prindpal  poetical  works  were:  Dramatic  Scenes  and  other 
Poems  (r8i9),  A  Sicilian  Story  (r82o),  Mirandola,  a  tragedy 
performed  at  Covent  Garden  with  Macready,  Charles  Kemble 
and  Miss  Foote  in  the  leading  parts  (1821),  The  FloodoJ  Thessaly 
(1823),  and  English  Songs  (1832).    He  was  abo  the  author  <tf 
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Effigies  poeUca  (1824),  Life  ef  Edmund  Kean  (1835),  Euait 
end  Tales  in  Frose  (185X),  Charles  Lamb;  a  Memoir  (1866),  and 
of  memoirs  of  Ben  Jonaon  and  Shakespeare  for  editions  of  their 
^rorks.  A  poithumous  autobiographical  fragment  with  notes 
of  his  literary  friends,  of  whom  he  had  a  wide  range  from  Bowles 
to  Browning,  was  published  in  2877,  with  some  additions  by 
Coventry  Patmore.  Charles  Lamb  gave  the  highest  possible 
praise  to  his  friend's  Dramatic  Sketches  when  he  said  that  had 
he  found  them  as  anonymous  manuscript  in  the  Garrick  collec- 
tion he  would  have  had  no  hesitation  about  including  them  in 
his  Dramatic  Specimens.  He  was  perhaps  not  an  impartial 
critic.  "  Barry  Cornwall's  "  genius  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
entirely  mimetic,  but  his  works  are  full  of  subdued  echoes.  His 
songs  have  caught  some  notes  from  the  Elizabethan  and  Cavalier 
lyrics,  and  blmded  them  with  others  from  the  leading  poets 
of  his  own  time;  and  his  dramatic  fragments  show  a  similar 
infusidn  of  the  early  Victorian  q>irit  into  pre-Restoration  forms 
and  cadences.  The  resulu  are  somewhat  heterogeneous,  and 
lack  the  impress  of  a  pervading  and  dominant  personality  to 
give  them  unity,  but  they  abound  in  pleasant  touches,  with 
here  and  there  the  flash  of  a  higher,  though  casual,  inspiration. 

His  daughter,  Aoziaidb  Amne  Padcna  (X825-X864),  also  a 
poet,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  October  1825.  She  began  to  con- 
tribute to  Household  Words  in  1853.  She  adopted  the  name  of 
"  Mary  Berwick,"  so  that  the  editor,  Charles  Dickens,  should  not 
be  prejudiced  by  his  friendship  for  the  Procters.  Her  principal 
work  is  Legends  and  Lyria,  of  which  a  first  series,  published  in 
1858,  ran  through  nine  editions  in  seven  years,  while  a  second 
series  issued  in  x  860  met  with  a  similar  success.  Her  unambitious 
verses  dealing  with  simple  emotional  themes  in  a  simple  maimer 
have  a  charm  which  is  scarcely  explicable  on  the  ground  of  high 
literary  merit,  but  which  is  due  rather  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  cultured  expression  of  an  earnest  and  beneficent  life.  Among 
the  best  known  of  her  poems  are  The  Angd's  Story,  The  Legend 
of  Bregens  and  The  Legend  of  Provence^  Many  of  her  songs  and 
hymns  are  very  popular.  Latterly  she  became  a  convert  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  her  philanthropic  seal  appears  to  have 
hastened  her  death,  wUch  took  place  on  the  and  of  February 
2864.  

PROCrOR,  ALBZANDER  PHIHI8TBR  (1862-  ),  American 
sculptor  and  painter,  was  bom  in  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  97th 
of  September  1862.  As  a  youth  he  lived  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
spending  much  of  his  time  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  ways  and  habits  of  wild  snimals  was  supple- 
mented later  by  study  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris.  He  was 
a  pupil  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  later  in  the  Art 
Students'  League,  in  New  York,  and  first  attracted  attention 
by  his  statues  of  wild  animals  at  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
Chicago.  In  2896  he  won  the  Rinehart  Scholarship,  which 
enabled  him  to  q)end  five  years  in  Paris,  where  he  studied  under 
Puech  and  J.  A.  Injalbert.  Among  his  works  of  sculpture  are: 
"Indian  Warrior"  (a  small  bronse);  "Panthers,"  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  "Quadriga,"  for  United  States 
Pavilion,  Paris  Exhibition  Crgoo),  and  groups  in  the  City  Park, 
Denver,  and  Zoological  Park,  New  York.  His  pictures  of  wild 
animals,  mainly  in  water  colours,  are  also  characteristic.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Sodety  of  American  Artists  (x89s), 
of  the  Natioiud  Academy  of  Design  (X904),  of  the  American 
Water  Color  Sodety,  and  of  the  Ardiitectuxal  League,  New 
York. 

PROCTOR,  RICHARD  AMTHORT  (X837-X888),  British  astro- 
nomer, was  bom  at  Chelsea  on  the  93rd  of  March  X837.  He  was 
a  delicate  child,  and,  his  father  dying  in  X850,  his  mother  attended 
herself  to  his  educatioxL  On  his  health  improving  "he  was  sent 
to  King's  College,  London,  from  which  he  obtained  a  scholarship 
at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  graduated  in  x86o  as 
23rd  wrangler.  Hk  marriage  while  still  an  tmdergraduate 
probably  accounted  for  his  low  place  in  the  tripos.  He  then 
read  for  the  bar,  but  turned  to  astronomy  and  authorship 
instead,  and  in  X865  published  an  artide  on  the  "  Colours  of 
Double  Stars"  in  the  ComhiU  Magaxine,  His  first  book — 
Stttnm  and  his  System— m»s  published  in  the  same  year^  at  his 


own  expense.  This  work  contains  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  planet;  but  although  favourably 
recdved  by  astronomers,  it  had  no  great  sale.  He  intexkied  to 
follow  it  up  with  similar  treatises  on  Mars,  Jupiter,  sun,  moon, 
comets  and  meteors,  stars,  and  nebulae,  and  had  in  fact  com- 
menced a  monograph  on  Mars,  when  the  failure  of  a  New  Zealand 
bank  deprived  him  of  an  independence  which  would  have  en^>kd 
him  to  carry  out  bis  scheme  without  anxiety  as  to  its  coininerdal 
success  or  failure.  Being  thus  obliged  to  depend  upon  his 
writings  for  the  support  of  hb  family,  and  having  learned  by  the 
fate  of  his  Saturn  that  the  general  public  are  not  attracted  by 
works  requiring  arduous  sttuly,  he  cultivated  a  more  p<^Milar 
style.  He  wrote  for  a  number  of  periodicals;  and  altlKnigfa 
he  has  sUted  that  he  would  at  this  time  willin^y  have  "  turned 
to  stone-breaking  on  the  roads,  or  any  other  form  of  hard  and 
honest  but  unscientific  labour,  ii  a  modest  competence  had  been 
offered  "  him  in  any  such  direction,  he  attained  a  high  degree 
of  popularity,  and  his  numerous  works  had  a  wide  infiuence  in 
familiariring  the  public  with  the  mahi  facts  oi  astronomy.  His 
earlier  efforts  were,  however,  ix>t  always  successful  His  Hand- 
booh  of  the  Stars  (x866)  was  refused  by  Messrs  Longmans  and 
Messrs  Marmillan,  but  being  privatdy  printed,  it  sold  fairiy 
wdL  For  his  Half-Hours  vitk  the  Telescope  (x868),  iriiich 
eventually  reached  a  20th  edition,  he  recdved  originally  £25 
from  Messrs  Hardwick.  Although  teaching  was  uncongenial  to 
him  he  took  pupils  in  mathematics,  and  hdd  for  a  time  the 
position  of  mathematical  coach  for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst. 

His  literary  standing  meantime  improved,  and  he  became  a 
regular  contributor  to  The  Intellectual  Obsereer,  Chambers's 
Journal  and  the  Popular  Science  Renew.  In  2870  appeared  his 
Other  Worlds  than  Ours,  in  which  he  discussed  the  question  of 
the  plurality  of  worlds  in  the  light  of  new  facts.  This  waa 
followed  by  a  bng  series  of  popular  treatises  in  rapid  snccession^ 
amongst  the  more  important  of  which  are  Light  Science  for  Leisure 
Hours  and  The  Sun  (x87x);  The  Orbs  around  Us  and  Essays  om 
Astronomy  (2872);  The  Expanse  of  Heaven,  The  Moon  and  The 
Borderland  of  Science  (1873);  The  Universe  and  the  Coming 
Transits  %nd  Transits  of  Venus  (X874);  Our  Place  asnong  Infinities 
(X875);  Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy  (1877);  The  Universe 
of  Stars  (x  878) ;  Flowers  of  the  Sky  (1879) ;  The  Peotry  of  As^onomy 
(x88o);  Easy  Star  Lessons  and  Familiar  Science  Studies  (1882); 
Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space  and  The  Great  Pyramid  (2883); 
The  Universe  of  Suns  (2884);  The  Seasons  (2885);  Other  Suns 
than  Ours  and  Half-Hours  with  the  Stars  (2887).  In  2882  he 
founded  Knowledge,  a  popular  weekly  magazine  of  sdetioe 
(converted  into  a  monthly  in  2885),  which  had  a  consideraUe 
drculatioxL  In  it  he  wrote  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects* 
induding  chtas  and  whist.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the 
artides  on  astronomy  in  the  American  Cyclopaedia  and  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  was  well  known  aa 
a  popular  lecturer  on  astronomy  in  England,  America  and 
Australia.  Elected  a  fdlow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Sodety 
in  x866,  he  became  honorary  secretary  in  2872,  and  contributed 
eighty-three  separate  papers  to  its  Monthly  Notices.  Of  these 
the  more  noteworthy  dealt  with  the  distribution  of  stars,  star* 
dusters  and  nebulae,  and  the  constmction  of  the  sidereal 
imiverse.  He  was  an  expert  in  all  that  related  to  map-cfaawing, 
and  published  two  star-atlases.  A  chart  on  an  isographic 
projection,  exhibiting  all  the  stars  contained  in  the  Bonn 
Durchmusterung,  was  designed  to  show  the  laws  according  to 
which  the  stars  down  to  ^e  9-xoth  magnitude  are  distributed 
over  the  ix>rthem  heavens.  His  "Theoretical  Considctatiotts 
respecting  the  Corona  "  (Monthly  Notices,  xxxL  284,  254)  also 
deserve  mention,  as  well  as  his  discussions  of  the  rotation  of 
Mars,  by  which  he  deduced  its  period  with  a  probable  error  of 
o"  'oos.  He  also  vigorously  criticized  the  offidal  arrangements 
for  observing  the  transits  of  Venus  of  2874  and  288s.  His 
largest  and  most  ambitious  vntk,  Old  and  New  Astronomy, 
unfortunately  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  was  completed.^ 
A.  Cowper  Ranyard  and  published  in  289s.  He  settled  in 
America  some  time  after  his  second  nuuxiage  in  x88i,  and  died 
at  New  York  on  the  22th  of  September  2888. 
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See  Uomlkty  MUtcei.  dix.  164;  Observatory,  xi.  366;  The  Times, 
(Sept.  14.  1888):  KmowUdte  (Oct.  1888.  p.  3^);  Applecon's  i4iiiiiMii 
Cyclopcedta,  xiii.  707:  Autobiographical  Notes  in  New  Science 
Reriem,  i.  393. 

PROCTOR*  an  English  variant  of  the  word  procurator  iq.v.); 
strictly,  a  person  who  ukes  charge  or  acts  for  another,  and  so 
approaching  very  nearly  in  meaning  to  "  agent  "  (9.V.).  The 
Utk  is  used  in  England  in  three  principal  senses. 

1.  A  practitioner  in  the  ccclniastical  and  admiralty  courts. 
A  proctor  in  this  sense  is  also  a  qualified  person  licensed  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  underuke  duties  such  as  are 
performed  in  other  courts  by  solicitors,  but  this  matter  is  now 
only  of  historical  interest,  since  by  the  Judicature  Ads  1873 
and  1875  all  the  business  formerly  confined  to  proctors  may  be 
conducted  by  soUcitors.  The  kings  proctor  is  the  proctor  or 
solicitor  representing  the  Crown  in  the  courts  of  probate  and 
divorce.  In  petitionsof  divorce  or  for  declaration  of  nullity  of 
maxtiage  the  king's  proctor  may,  under  direction  of  the  attorney- 
general,  and  by  leave  of  the  court,  intervene  in  the  suit  for  the 
purix)se  of  proving  collusion  between  the  parties.  His  power  of 
intervening  is  limited,  by  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  i860,  to 
cases  of  coUusion  only^  but  he  may  also,  as  one  of  the  pubKc,  show 
cause  against  a  decree  nisi  being  made  absolute  (see  Divorce). 
In  the  admiralty  court  a  proctor  or  procurator  was  an  officer 
who.  in  conjunction  with  the  king's  proctor,  acted  as  the  attorney 
or  solicitor  in  all  caused  concerning  the  lord  high  admiral's  affairs 
In  the  high  court  of  admiralty  and  other  courts.  The  king's 
proctor  so  acted  in  all  causes  concerning  the  king. 

2.  A  representative  of  the  clergy  in  convocation.  A  proctor 
in  this  sense  represents  either  the  chapter  of  a  cathedral  or  the 
beneficed  clergy  of  a  diocese.  In  the  province  of  Canterbury 
two  pnxrtors  represent  the  clergy  of  each  diocese;  in  that  of 
York  there  are  two  for  each  archdeaconry.  In  both  alike  each 
chapter  is  represented  by  one. 

3.  The  name  of  cerUin  unportant  university  officials.  At 
Oxford  the  proctors  (procuratores),  under  the  statutes,  supervise 
the  transaction  of  university  business  and  appoint  delegates 
to  look  after  any  particular  affairs  wherever  these  are  not  other- 
wise provided  for  by  sUtute.  They  are  ex  officio  members  of 
all  the  imporUnt  delegacies,  except  that  of  the  University  Press. 
They  also  act  as  the  assessors  of  the  chancellor  or  his  commissary 
in  particular  matters  dealt  with  in  the  university.  They  super- 
vise the  voting  at  public  meetings  of  the  university  and  announce 
the  results.  They  also  have,  according  to  the  ancient  statutes, 
the  power  of  veto  in  convocation-  and  congregation:  no  proposal 
can  be  passed  into  a  sUtute  or  decree  if.  twice  vetoed  by  them. 
They  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  hebdomadal  council,  the 
governing  council  of  the  university,  and  they  are  the  assessors 
of  the  vice-chancellor  when  he  confers  degrees.  When  a  degree 
is  to  be  granted  they  walk  down  the  ball  in  which  the  ceremony 
is  pc^ormed,  nominally  to  ask  for  the  approval  of  the  masters, 
and  it  was  formeriy  the  custom  for  any  tradesman,  or  any  other 
person,  who  had  a  daim  of  debt  against  the  postulant  for  a 
degree,  to  pluck  the  gown  of  the  proctor  as  he  passed  and  request 
settlement  of  the  debt  before  the  degree  was  granted.  The 
proctors  are  also  responsible  for  the  good  order  of  the  university, 
and  they  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  and 
reporting  on  any  breaches  of  its  sUtutes,  customs  or  privileges. 
They  are  empowered  to  punish  tmdergraduatcs,  or  graduates 
under  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  and  Master  of  Arts, 
by  fine  or  by  confinement  to  their  colleges  or  lodgings  (familiarly 
known  as  "  gating  ").  They  have  to  draw  up  the  list  of  candi- 
dates for  examination,  and  have,  to  be  present  at  all  examinations, 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  conducted.  They  are  responsible 
for  the  good  order  of  the  streets  at  night,  so  far  as  members  of 
the  university  are  concerned.  For  this  purpose  more  especially 
each  of  them  is  empowered,  immediately  on  his  election,  to 
nominate  two  masters  of  at  least  three  years'  standing  as  pro- 
proctors.  The  proctors  and  pro-proctors  take  it  in  turn  to 
perambulate  the  streets  nightly,  accompanied  by  two  sworn 
constables,  familiarly  known  as  "  bulldogs."  The  proctors  are 
elected  by  the  heads,  fellows  and  resident  members  of  convo- 
cation of  each  college  in  rotation.    They  are  presented  to  the 
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vice-chancellor  with  much  ceremony,  part  of  which  consists  in 
taking  over  the  insignia  of  their  office— a  copy  of  the  statutes  and 
a  bunch  of  keys— from  their  predecessors. 

At  Cambridge  the  proctors  are  nominated  annually  by  the 
colleges  in  roution  and  elected  (a  formal  proceeding)  by  the 
senate.  They  must  have  been  three  years  members  of  the  senate 
and  have  resided  two  years  at  the  university.  The  two  pro* 
proctors  are  not>  as  at  Oxford,  nominated  by  the  proctors,  but 
are  also  elected  by  the  senate  on  the  nomination  of  the  colleges, 
each  college  having  the  right  to  nominate  a  pro-proctor  the  year 
next  before  that  in  which  it  nominates  the  proctor  (Grace  of 
February  26,  1863).  Two  additional  pro-proctors  are  also 
elected  by  the  senate  each  year,  on  the  nomination  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  proctors,  to  assist  the  latter  in  the  maintenance 
of  discipline  (Grace  of  June  6, 1878). 

The  early  history  of  the  office  at  Cambridge  is  obscure,  but  it 
seems  that  the  proctors  have  always  represented  the  colleges  in 
university  proceedings.  At  present  their  functions  are  twofold 
(0  as  taking  part  in  all  university  ceremonials,  (2)  as  enforcing 
discipline  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  university  who  are  in 
statu  pupillari  {i.e.  undergraduates  and  Bachelors  of  Arts  and 
Law) .  ( I )  The  proctors  are  not  (as  at  Oxford)  ex  officio  members 
of  the  council  of  the  senate  or  of  other  boards  or  syndicates, 
except  those  with  which  their  duties  are  specially  connected. 
But  their  presence  is  essential  at  all  congregations  of  the  senate, 
at  which  the  senior  proctor  reads  all  the  "  graces  "  (already 
approved  by  the  council  of  the  senate).  If  any  grace  is  opposed 
by  any  member  of  the  senate  saying  non  placet  the  proctors 
take  the  votes  of  those  present  and  announce  the  result.  Graces 
are  offered  not  only  for  making  changes  in  university  statutes 
and  ordinances  and  for  appointing  examiners  and  the  like,  but 
also  for  granting  degrees.  When  a  degree  is  to  be  taken  the 
college  of  the  candidate  presents  a  supplicat  or  petition  for  the 
degree,  this  petition  is  approved  by  the  council  of  the  senate, 
when  they  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the  candidate  has 
fulfilled  the  conditions,  and  is  read  at  the  congregation  by  the 
senior  proctor:  these,  supplicats  are  practically  never  opposed, 
but  graces  for  new  statutes  and  ordinances  are  frequently 
opposed,  and  on  very  important  occasions  many  hundreds  of 
non-resident  members  of  the  senate  come  up  to  record  their 
votes.  (2)  The  proctors'  powers  as  to  discipline  have  a  very  long 
history.  As  far  as  concerns  members  of  the  university  they  have 
authority  to  impose  certain  fines  for  minor  offences,  such  as  not 
wearing  academical  dress  on  occasions  when  it  is  ordered,  and 
also  to  order  a  man  not  to  be  out  of  his  college  after  a  certain 
hour  for  a  certain  number  of  days  ("  gating  ").  In  the  case  of 
more  serious  offences  the  proctor  generally  reports  the  matter 
to  the  authorities  of  the  offender's  college  to  be  dealt  with  by 
them,  or  as  an  ultimate  resort  brings  the  offender  before  the 
university  court  of  discipline,  which  has  power  to  rusticate  or 
expel.  The  power  of  the  proctors  over  persons  who  are  not 
members  of  the  university  dated  froih  charters  granted  by  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.,  which  empowered  the  university  authorities 
to  search  for  undesirable  characters,  men  and  women,  rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  other  personas  de  malo  suspectas,  and  punish  them 
by  imprisonment  or  banishment.  In  recent  times  this  power 
was  regularly  exercised  with  respect  to  women  of  bad  character. 
The  proctors  promenaded  the  streets  attended  by  their  servants 
(the  bulldogs),  who  are  always  sworn  in  as  special  constables. 
If  occasion  arose  the  proctor  could  arrest  a  suspected  woman  and 
have  her  taken  to  the  Spinning  House  (for  which  Hobson  the 
carrier  had  left  an  endowment);  the  next  day  the  woman  was 
brought  before  the  vice-chancellor,  who  had  power  to  commit 
her  to  the  Spinning  Hotise;  as  a  general  rule  the  sentence  was 
not  for  a  longer  perior  than  three  weeks.  For  this  purpose  the 
vice-chancellor  sat  in  camera  and  the  jurisdiction  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that  of  the  vice-chancellor's  court.  In  1898  attention 
was  called  to  this  procedure  by  the  cas^  of  a  girl  named  Daisy 
Hopkins,  who  was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Spinning  House. 
Application  was  made  on  her  behalf  to  the  Queen's  Bench  Divi- 
sion for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  when  the  application  came 
on  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  a  technical  irregularity  (the 
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prisoner  not  having  be«n  formally  charged  when  brought  before 
the  vice-chanceUor),  so  the  writ  was  granted  and  the  prisoner 
released.  She  afterwards  brought  an  action  against  the  proctor, 
which  failed.  It  was  now  decided  to  abolish  the  practice  of 
hearing  these  cases  tit  camera.  The  whole  practice  was,  how* 
ever,  objected  to  by  the  authorities  of  the  town,  and  after 
conference  an  agreement  was  arrived  at,  the  proctorial  juris- 
diction over  persons  not  members  of  the  tiniversity  being 
abolished  (1904). 

PROCURATIOH  (Lat.  procurare,  to  take  care  of),  the  action 
of  taking  care  of,  hence  management,  stewardship,  agency. 
The  word  is  applied  to  the  authority  or  power  delegated  to  a 
procurator,  or  agent,  as  weU  as  to  the  exercise  of  such  authority 
expressed  frequently  "  by  procuration "  {per  procurationem), 
or  shortly  per  pro.^  or  simply  p.p.  In  ecclesiastical  law. 
procuration  is  the  providing  necessaries  for  bishops  and  arch- 
deacons during  their  visitations  of  parochial  churches  in  their 
dioceses.  Procuration  at  first  took  the  form  of  meat,  drink, 
provender,  and  other  accommodation,  but  it  was  gradually 
compounded  for  a  certain  sum  of  money.  Procuration  is  merely 
an  ecclesiastical  due,  and  is  suable  only  in  a  spiritual  court. 
In  those  dioceses  where  the  bishop's  esutes  have  vested  in  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  procurations  are  payable  to  the 
commissioners  who,  however,  have  abandoned  their  collection 
(Phillimore,  Ea.  Law,  2nd  ed.,  1895,  pp.  1051,  1060).  Pro- 
curation is  also  med  specifically  for  the  negotiation  of  a  loan 
by  an  agent  for  his  client,  whether  by  mortgage  or  otherwise, 
and  the  sum  of  money  or  commission  paid  for  negotiating  it  is 
frequently  termed  procuration  fee. 

The  English  criminal  law  makes  the  provision  or  attempted 
provision  of  any  ^irl  or  woman  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  for 
the  purpose  of  lUicit  intercourse  an  offence,  known  as  procuration. 
(See  Prostitution.) 

PROCURATOR  (Lat.  procurare,  to  take  care  oQ.  generally 
one  who  acts  for  another.  With  the  Romans  it  was  applied 
to  a  person  who  maintained  or  defended  an  action  on  behalf 
of  another,  thus  performing  the  functions  of  a  modem  attorney. 
Roman  families  of  importance  empk>yed  an  official  correspond- 
ing to  the  modem  steward  and  frequently  called  the  procurator. 
Later  the  name  was  applied  especially  to  certain  imperial  offi- 
cials in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  With  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  the  imperial  power  under  Augustus,  the  emperor 
took  under  his  direct  government  those  of  which  the  condition 
or  situation  rendered  a  larg^  miliUry  force  necessary.  Here 
certain  officials,  known  as  the  procuraicres  Caesaris^  took  the 
place  occupied  by  the  guatstcr  in  the  senatorial  provinces.  They 
were  either  equity  or  freedmen  of  the  Caesar  and  their  office  was 
concerned  with  the  interests  of  the  fiscus  (the  public  property 
of  the  Caesar).  They  kx>ked  after  the  taxes  and  paid  the 
troops.  There  were  also  officials  bearing  this  title  of  procuratores 
Caesaris  in  the  senatorial  provinces.  They  collected  certain 
dues  of  the  fiscus  which  were  independent  of  those  paid  to  the 
aerarium  (the  property  of  the  senate).  This  organization 
lasted  with  some  modifications  until  the  3rd  century.  The 
procurator  was  an  important  official  in  the  reoiganixed  empire 
of  Diocletian. 

The  title  remained  all  through  the  middle  ages  to  describe  very 
various  officials.  Thus  it  was  sometimes  applied  to  a  regent 
acting  for  a  king  during  his  minority  or  absence;  sometimes 
it  appears  as  an  alternative  title  to  seneschal  or  dapifer.  It 
preserve  iu  legal  significance  in  the  title  of  procurator  ani- 
marum,  who  aaed  as  solicitor  or  proxy  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  was  so  called  because  these  courts  dealt  with  matters 
affecting  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  persons  concemed.  The 
economical  significance  remained  in  such  titles  as  procurator 
anniversarioruM,  the  exactor  of  dues  for  the  celebration  of  anni- 
versaries; this  office  was  assigned  to  laymen.  The  procurator 
draperii  was  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  matters  per- 
taining to  the  art  of  cloth-making.  The  procurator  duptarum 
was  the  collector  of  fines  in  certain  churches  from  absent  canons, 
Ac    The  officials  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 


goods  of  a  church  were  called  variously  procurator 'eecUtide^ 
procurator  parcitaiiSt  procurator  uniursitatis.  Bishops  and 
bbhops-elect  frequently  described  themselves  by  the  title  off 
procuratores  ecclesiarum.  The  prior  of  a  dependent  rdigious 
house  was  sometimes  styled  procwrator  obedientiae.  Thr  official 
who  represented  the  public  interests  in  the  courts  of  the 
inquisition  was  known  as  the  procurator  fidei.  The  administrator 
of  the  affairs  of  a  large  community  was  sometimes  called  the 
procurator  syndicus^  the  administrator  of  goods  left  to  the  poor, 
procurator  pauperum.  In  monasteries  the  economus  was,  and 
is,  sometimes  described  as  procurator.  Thus  the  procurator 
has  still  the  adminbtration  of  material  affairs  in  every  Domini- 
can priory.  Procurator  di  San  Marco  was  a  title  of  honour  in 
the  republic  of  Venice.  There  were  nine  official  procurators 
and  numerous  distinguished  persons  bearing  the  honorary 
title. 

The  term  procurator  (Fr.  procurrur)  is  used  ill  those  countries 
whose  codes  are  based  on  the  Roman  civil  law  for  certain 
officials,  having  a  representative  character,  ini  the  courts  of 
law.  Thus  under  the  ancien  ripme  in  France  the  procureurs 
du  roi  were  the  representative  of  the  Crown  in  all  causes 
(see  France:  Law  and  Institutions)-,  and  now  the  procureurs 
giniraux,  and  under  them  the  procureurs  subslit$its,  procureurs 
de  la  ripubtique  and  procureurs  still  represent  the  ministire 
public  in  the  courts.  In  Scotland  the  procurator  is  a  law 
agent  who  practises  in  an  inferior  court.  A  procurator  in 
Scotbnd  has  been,  since  the  Law  Agents  Acts  1873.  exactly 
in  the  same  legal  position  as  other  law  agents.  The  procurator- 
fiscal  is  a  local  officer  charged  with  the  prosecution  of  crimes. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  sheriff.  He  also  performs  the  duties 
of  an  English  coroner  by  holding  inquiries  into  the  circumstances 
of  suspicious  deaths.  A  common  English  form  of  procurator 
is  proctor  {qv.). 

See  Sir  William  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Creek  and  Roman  Antiqmilies 
(3rd  ed..  1890-1891).  and  Du  Cange.  Clossarium  mediae  et  infimae 
tatinitatis  (new  ed.  by  L.  Favre,  Nioct,  1883).  (E.  O'N.) 

PRODICUS  OF  CEOS  (b.  c.  46s  or  450  B.C.),  a  Greek  humanist 
of  the  first  period  of  the  Sophistical  movement,  known  as 
the  **  precursor  of  Socrates."  He  was  still  living  in  399  B.C. 
He  came  to  Athens  as  ambassador  from  Ceos,  and  became 
known  as  a  speaker  and  a  teacher.  Like  Protagoras,  he  pro- 
fessed to  train  his  pupils  for  domestic  and  dvic  affairs;  but  it 
would  appear  that,  while  Protagoras's  chief  iiutmments  of 
education  were  rhetoric  and  style,  Prodicus  made  ethics  prom- 
inent  in  his  curriculum.  In  ethics  he  was  a  pessimist.  Though 
he  discharged  his  civic  duties  in  spite  of  a  frail  physique,  he 
emphasized  the  sorrows  of  life;  and  yet  he  advocated  no  bc^w- 
less  resignation,  but  rather  the  remedy  of  work,  and  took  as  his 
model  Heracles,  the  embodiment  of  virile  activity.  The  in- 
fluence of  his  views  may  be  recognized  as  late  as  the  Shepherd 
of  Hernias.  His  views  on  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  gods 
is  strikingly  modem.  First  came  those  great  powers  whidi 
benefit  mankind  (comparing  the  worship  of  the  Nile),  and  after 
these  the  deified  men  who  have  rendered  services  to  humanity. 
But  he  was  no  atheist,  for  the  pantheist  Zeno  spoke  highly  of 
him.  Of  his  natural  philosophy  we  know  only  the  titles  of 
his  treatises  On  Nature  and  On  the  Nature  of  Man,  His  chief 
interest  is  that  he  sought  to  give  predsion  to  the  use  of  words. 
Two  of  his  discourses  were  specially  famous;  one.  *'Ob 
Propriety  of  Language,"  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Plato;  the 
other,  entitled  *n^,  contained  the  celebrated  apok>goe  of 
the  Choice  of  Heracles,  of  which  thf  Xenophontean  Socrates 
{Mem.  ii.  X,  91  seq.)  gives  a  summary.  Theramenes,  Euripides 
and  Isocrates  are  said  to  have  been  pupib  or  hearers  of  Prodicus. 
By  his  immediate  successors  he  was  variously  estimated:  Plato 
satirizes  him  in  the  eariy  dialogues;  Aristophanes  .in  the 
Tormnaral  calb  him  "  a  babbling  brook  '*;  Aeschiocs  the 
Sooatic  condemns  him  as  a  sophist. 

See  Spengd,  Artium  scriptores,  pp.  45  tqa.;  Welcker.  "Prodikos 
'     "  ■        %,"  in  Rkeiniuhes  Mm 

., „    393;  Hummel,  De  Prodi 

1846) ;  Cougny,  De  Prodico  Ceio  (Paris.  1858). 


der  VorK&ngier'des  Sokrates'."  in  Rkeini'sckes  Museum  (1833),  and  in 
Kleine  Sckriflen,  ii.  393:  Hjimmel.  De  Prodico  Sopkisin  (Lesdee, 
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nUHDIOT,  an  extraordinary  or.  wonderful  thing,  person, 
event,  &c.;  something  which  excites  amazement  and  astonish- 
ment. The  term  has  been  particuiarly  applied  to  children 
who  dt^klay  a  precocious  genius,  especially  in  music  The 
G^man  expression  Wunderkind  has  of  late  been  often  adopted 
by  those  who  have  found  the  name  "infant  prodigy"  too 
reminiscent  of  the  "  infant  phenomenon  "  familiar  to  readers  of 
DickenSb  The  Lat.  predigium,  an  omen,  portent,  and  abnormal 
or  monstrous  event,  is  probably  not  to  be  derived  from  ^0 
and  dicere,  to  foretdl,  prophesy,  but  rather,  on  the  analogy  of 
cdagium,  adage,  aphorism,  from  pro  {prot  before  a  vowel),  and 
the  root  of  aio,  I  say. 

PRODUCnOH  (Lat.  produaionemf  from  producere^  to  pro- 
duce), in  general,  the  act  of  producing,  or  bringing  forth.  Pro- 
duction, in  contrast  with  distribution  and  consumption,  is  one 
of  the  great  divisions  which  all  treatises  on  economics  make  in 
dealing  with  the  subject,  and  as  such  it  is  defined  in  every  text- 
book and  its  elements  and  processes  dealt  with  at  length.  J.  R. 
McCuUocb's  definition  may  be  given  as  one  difficult  to  improve 
on:  *'by  production,  in  the  science  of  political  economy,  we 
are  not  to  understand  the  production  of  matter,  for  that  is  the 
exdnsive  attribute  of  Omnipotence,  but  the  production  of 
utility,  and  consequently  of  exchangeable  value,  by  appro- 
priating and  modifying  matter  already  in  existence,  so  as  to 
fit  it  to  satisfy  our  wants,  and  to  contribute  to  our  enjoyments." 
W.  S.  Jevoni  says,  *'  production  is  one  of  the  very  few  happily 
chosen  terms  which  the  economist  possesses.  Etyroologically 
the  term  implies  that  we  draw  wealth  forth,  and  this  is  the 
correct  idea  of  production."  Though  the  mere  definition  of 
**  production  "  as  the  creation  of  utilities  is  apparently  simple 
enou^,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  has  varied  from  time  to 
time  in  proportion  to  the  changes  which  economic  science  has 
itself  undergone;  it  has  been  said  that  the  theory  of  production 
is  based  on  unalterable  natural  facts,  but  even  this  cannot  be 
too  absolutely  stated,  for  the  organization  of  production  changes 
with  social  growth.  Much  discussion  has,  during  the  growth 
of  the  science  of  economics,  centred  round  what  is  and  what  is 
not  productive  or  unproductive,  and  as  to  the  relative  importance 
of  the  functions  of  production  and  distribution. 

See  E.  Canaan's  History  of  the  Theories  of  Production  and  Distri- 
bution (i^3)t  and  the  standard  treatises  on  economics.  Also  the 
articles.  CanTAL;  Value;  Wealth. 

PROFAMITY,  irreverent  or  blasphemous  language,  swearing, 
by  the  use  of  words  casting  derision  on  sacred  or  divine  things, 
especially  the  taking  of  the  name  of  God  in  vain  (see  Blasphemy; 
and  Swearing).  The  word  "profane,"  derived  from  Lat." 
profanumt  outside  the  temple  (Janum),  hence  opposed  to  sacrum 
or  reHgiosum^  in  the  sense  of  not  sacred,  common,  is  used  in 
English  not  only  as  meaning  irreverent,  or  blasphemous,  but 
also  in  the  senses  of  the  original  Latin,  not  initiated  into  sacred 
mysteries,  hence,  lay,  secular,  or  as  referring  to  subjects  not 
connected  with  sacred  or  biblical  matters,  e.g.  profane  literature, 
history,  &c 

PROFESSOR  (the  Latin  noun  formed  from  the  verb  profitcri, 
to  declare  publicly,  to  acknowledge,  profess),  a  term  now 
property  confined  to  a  teacher  of  a  special  grade  at  a  university. 
Its  former  significance  of  one  who  has  made  "  profession  "  or 
open  acknowledgment  of  religious  belief,  or,  in  particular,  has 
inade  a  promise  binding  the  maker  to  a  religious  order,  is  now 
obsolete.  The  educational  use  is  found  in  post- Augustan  Latin, 
and  projiteri  is  used  by  Ptiny  (Ep.  ii.  18, 3,  iv.  xi,  14),  absolutely, 
in  the  sense  of  "  to  be  a  teacher,"  an  extension  of  the  classical  use 
in  the  sense  of  to  practise,  profess  a  science  or  art,  e.g.  prqfileri 
jus,  medicinam,  phUosopkiam,  &c.  In  the  universities  of  the  middle 
ages  the  conferring  of  a  degree  in  any  facility  or  branch  of 
learning  meant  the  right  or  qualification  to  teach  in  that  faculty, 
whence  the  terms  magisier,  "  master,"  and  dodor  for  those 
on  whom  the  degree  had  been  granted.  To  these  names  must 
be  added  that  of  "professor."  The  "  three  titles  of  Master, 
Doctor,  Professor,  were  in  the  middle  ages  absolutely  synony- 
mous "  (H.  Rashdall,  The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Aga,  xSqs,  i.  31).    At  Paris  in   the  faculties  of   theotogy. 


medidne  and  arts  professor  is  more  frequently  used  than 
doctor  but  less  so  than  magister\  at  Bologna  the  teachers  of  law 
are  known  as  professores  or  doctores  (id.).  From  this  position  to 
that  of  the  holder  of  an  endowed  "chair,"  the  occupant  of 
which  is  the  principal  public  teacher  of  the  particular  faculty, 
the  evolution  was  gradual  The  fifst  endowed  professorship 
at  Oxford  wa^  that  of  divinity,  fmmded  by  the  mother  of 
Henry  VII.  in  1497  (?1502)  and  named  after  her  the  "  Margaret 
Professorship."  The  foundation  of  the  regius  professorship  by 
Henry  VIII.,  in  1546  no  doubt,  as  the  New.  English  Dictionary 
points  out,  tended  to  the  general  modem  use  of  the  ^ord.  Sub- 
ordinate public  teachers  in  faculties  or  in  subjects  to  which  a 
professorial  "chair"  is  attached,  are  known  as  "readers" 
or  "  lecturers,"  and  these  titles  are  also  used  for  the  principal 
public  teachers  in  subjects  which  have  not  reached  professorial 
rank. 

PROFILE,  an  outline  or  contour  drawing,  particularly  the 
drawing  of  the  outline  of  the  human  face  as  seen  from  the  side, 
or  in  architecture  the  contour  of  a  part  of  a  building,  of  a 
moulding,  &c.,  as  shown  by  a  vertical  section.  In  fortification 
the  "profile"  of  an  earthwork  is  an  outline  of  a  transverse 
section  and  gives  the  reUtive  thickness;  so  a  work  is  said  to 
be  "  of  strong  "  or  "  of  weak  "  profile.  The  Fr.  p'ofil,  formerly 
Porfil^  Pourfilf  Ital.  profilo,  proffilo,  are  formed  from  Lat.  pro, 
and  jS/ar e,  to  draw  a  line,  6lum,  thread. 

The  French  Pourfd  also  gave  English  "  purfle."  to  embroider 
the  edge  of  a  fabric  with  gold  or  other  thread;  this  was  further 
corrupted  to  "purl,"  now  often  wrongly  spdt  "pearl,"  an  inverted 
stitch  in  knitting. 

PROFTT-SHARINO  {i.e.  between  employer  and  employed), 
a  method  of  remunerating  labour,  under  which  the  employees 
receive,  in  addition  to  ordinary  wages,  a  share  of  the  profit 
which  the  business  realizes.  The  term  is  not  infrequently  used 
loosely  to  include  many  forms  of  addition  to  ordinary  wages, 
such  as  bonus  on  output  or  quality,  gain-sharing  and  product- 
bearing.  Yet  strictly,  where  an  employee  or  a  group  works  for 
a  share  of  the  product,  or  is  paid  so  much  in  addition  to  ordinary 
wages  in  proportion  as  the  product  exceeds  a  certain  quantity, 
or  the  quality  exceeds  a  certain  standard,  in  neither  of  these 
cases  have  we  profit-sharing,  for  the  net  result  of  the  business 
may  be  a  large  profit  or  a  small  one  or  a  loss,  and  the  employee's 
claim  is  unaffected.  In  the  same  way  if  %  workman  is  employed 
on  the  basis  that  if  in  doing  a  particular  job  he  saves  something 
out  of  a  stipulated  time  of  labour,  or  a  stipulated  amount  of 
materials,  he  shall  receive  in  addition  to  ordinary  wages  a  pro- 
portion of  the  value  so  saved,  that  is  technically  gain-sharing, 
not  profit-sharing.  Even  where  the  bonus  depends  strictly 
on  profit,  it  is  not  reckoned  as  profit-sharing,  if  it  is  confined  to 
the  leading  employees. 

An  agreement  is  of  the  essence  of  the  matter.  It  is  not  profit- 
sharing  where  an  employer  takes  something  from  his  profits 
at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  gives  it  to  his  employees. 
Strictly  such  gifts  in  cash  are  gratuities,  while,  when  they  take 
other  forms,'  such  as  better  houses,  libraries,  recreation  rooms, 
provision  for  sickness  and  old  age,  all  given  at  the  will  of  the 
employer,  we  have  paternalism.  Such  benefits  thus  taken  ex- 
pressly from  profits  and  varying  more  or  less  with  the  amount 
of  profit  certainly  approach  true  profit-sharing:  they  are  some- 
times called  "  indeterminate  "  profit-sharing.  Though  many  of 
the  above  methods  of  remunerating,  or  benefiting,  the  employed 
are  from  time  to  time  included  under  profit-Jiaring  even  by 
writers  of  repute,  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  was  defined  by  the 
international  congress  on  profit-sharing  in  1889  a«  "  an  agree- 
ment freely  entered  into  by  which  the  employed  receives  a  share 
of  profits  determined  in  advance."  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
agreement  must  be  actually  enforceable  at  law;  some  employers 
to  protect  themselves  from  litigation  stipulate  that  it  shall 
not  be. 

Profit-sharing,  in  the  loose  sense,  must  be  of  untold  antiquity; 
the  first  great  example  of  profit-sharing  in  the  strict  sense  is 
that  of  the  Parisian  house-painter,  Edme-Jean  Leclaire,  "  The 
Father  of  Profit-Sharing."    In  1843  he  was  employing  300  men 
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on  day  wages.  By  greater  zeal  and  intelligence  and  less  waste, 
not  necessarily  by  harder  work,  be  reckoned  they  could  save 
£3000  a  year;  and  he  made  it  their  interest  to  do  so  by  arranging 
that  they  should  receive  the  greater  part  of  the  saving  them- 
selves. This  arrangement  proved  a  very  great  success;  the 
material  gain  to  the  men  and  the  improvement  in  their  morale 
were  marked;  and.  Ledaire,  who  began  life  with  nothing  and 
died  worth  £48,000,  always  maintained  that,  without  the  zeal 
drawn  out  in  his  men  by  profit-sharing,  he  never  could  have 
made  so  large  a  business  or  gained  so  much  wealth.  In  1908 
the  system  was  still  in  active  operation  in  the  firm.  Its  main 
features  are  as  follows:  after  paying  5%  interest  on  the  capital, 
and  small  sums  as  wages  of  superintendence  to  the  two  manag- 
ing partners,  the  remaining  profit  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
one  of  which  goes  to  the  managing  partners,  one  to  the  Mutual 
Aid  Society,  and  the  remaining  hidf  to  the  employees  as  a 
dividend  on  their  ordinary  wages,  exclusive  of  piece-work  and 
overtime,  on  which  no  dividend  is  paid.  The  Mutual  Aid 
Society  is  a  registered  body,  and  is  a  limited  partner  in  the 
firm,  the  liability  of  the  two  managing  partners  being  unlimited 
and  the  control  resting  entirely  in  their  hands.  The  benefits 
of  the  Mutual  Aid  Society,  and  of  the  profit-sharing  generally, 
are  enjoyed  in  the  main  by  all  the  employees  of  the  business, 
but  certain  advantages  are  confined  to  a  limited  mmiber  of 
permanent  employees. 

Ledaire's  system  attracted  the  marked  interest  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  other  English  economists,  and  in  1865-1867  a 
number  of  experiments  in  profit-sharing,  or  as  it  was  then  called, 
industrial  partnership,  were  made  in  England,  the  most  noted 
being  that  of  Henry  Briggs,  Son  &  Co.,  at  their  collieries  in 
Yorkshire.  The  main  object  in  this  case  was  to  detach  the 
workmen  from  the  trade  union  and  attach  them  to  the  firm. 
In  other  ways  the  experiment  was  very  successful,  and  £40,000 
was  divided  as  bonus  on  wages  in  nine  years,  but  the  main  object 
was  not  attained;  and  when  the  price  of  coal  fell  heavily  after 
the  inflation  of  1873  Briggs's  men  joined  the  strike  to  resist 
a  reduction  of  wages,  and  the  experiment  came  to  an  end. 

The  present  extent  of  profit-sharing,  though  in  itself  con- 
siderable, is  but  small  in  comparison  with  the  vast  extent  of 
the  world's  commerce  and  industry,  and  except  in  one  of  its 
developments,  co-partnership,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  making 
progress.  In  1906  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
colonies  65  ordinary  firms  practising  profit-sharing  in  its  strictest 
sense,  and  17  others  known  to  have  adopted  and  not  known 
to  have  discontinued  it,  making  82  in  all  as  against  92  in  1901, 
and  loi  in  1894.  On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  employees 
had  grown  from  28,000  in  1894  to  48,000  in  1906.  In  addition 
about  one- fourth  of  the  workmen's  co-operative  societies  in 
Great  Britain  (see  Co-operation)  practise  profit-sharing  with 
perhaps  30,000  employees. 

In  1894  it  was  found  that  there  were  more  profit-sharing  firms 
in  the  British  Empire  than  in  any  other  country,  and  this  is 
probably  still  true.  The  only  rival  is  France,  where,  however, 
the  term  "  participation  aux  b^n£fices  '*  is  used  in  a  wider  sense. 
Tfiere  are  also  important  examples  in  Germany,  the  United 
States,  Switzerland  (where  the  state  once  applied  the  system 
in  the  postal  service,  and  still  does  in  the  telegraphs),  in  Hol- 
land, in  the  socialist  co-operative  societies  of  Belgium,  and 
elsewhere. 

Profit-sharing  has  been  quickly  abandoned  in  many  instances, 
for  various  reasons;  there  were  no  profits  to  divide;  the  small 
bonus  given  seemed  to  have  no  effect;  the  hope  of  detaching 
the  men  from  their  union,  or  contenting  them  with  lower  wages, 
was  not  realized;  or  the  business  passed  into  unsympathetic 
hands.  On  the  other  hand,  one  lasting  success  in  such  a  matter 
proves  more  than  many  short  experiments  which  failed;  and 
profit-sharing  has  been  splendidly  successful  where  some  high- 
minded  man  has  breathed  into  it  the  spirit  of  partnership.  Often 
it  has  been  a  step  to  actual  partnership;  the  workman  has  not 
only  received  a  share  of  profit,  as  added  remuneration  of  his 
labour,  but  been  led  on  to  invest  in  the  capital  of  the  business, 
and  as  a  shareholder,  to  take  his  share  of  the  profits  paid  on 


capital,  as.  well  as  of  responsibility,  of  loss  if  any,  and  of  control 
This  system  of  profit-sharing  plus  shareholding  is  now  known 
as  co-partnership  (see  Co-operation),  and  is  making  undoubted 
progress.  It  is  exemplified  in  nearly  all  profit-sharing  co- 
operative societies,  and  in  a  growing  number  of  businesses  of 
non-co-operative  origin  which  accumulate  part  or  the  whole 
of  labour's  profit  in  shares.  In  1908,  in  the  Familist^re  of  Guise 
the  whole  capital  of  £200,000  belonged  to  the  workers  and  a 
few  retired  workers,  in  Ledaire's  old  business  the  Mutual  Aid 
Fund  owned  half,  in  the  Laroche-Joubert  paper-works  the  em- 
ployees owned  more  than  two-thirdSx  In  the  Siouth  Metropolitan 
Gas  Co.  the  employees  owned  £337,000  and  elected  three  of 
the  nine  directors.  It  would  seem  to  be  in  this  direction,  as 
a  step  to  fun  partnership,  that  profit-sharing  has  a  great  future 
before  it. 

Biblio<:rapiit. — ^A  laree  number  of  works  are  noted  in  the 
IntemaHonal  Co-fperative  Bibliotrapky  (London,  1906:  International 
Co-operative  Alliance).  The  ffuiowing  may  be  specially  mentioned : 
Sedley  Taylor,  ProJU-sharint  between  Capital  and  Labour  (London, 
1 884 :  New  York,  1886) ;  N.  P.  Gilman,  Prqfit-sharing  between  Emjjjloyer 
and  Employed  (London  and  New  York,  1892);  and  N.  P.  Gufnan. 
A  Dioiatnd  to  Labow  (London  and  Boston.  1900);  Board  of  Trade 
Report  by  D.  F.  Schloss,  on  Profit-sharing  (London.  1894;  vith 
yeariy  addenda  in  the  Labow  GaaetU);  D.  F.  Schloss.  Methods  of 
industrial  Remuneration  (London,  1 894)  ;Victor  Bdhmcrt,  Die  Ctwinn- 
betkeiligung  (Leipzig.  1878,  and  Drnden  1903):  Publications  of  the 
Sociiti  pour  Vttude  de  la  participation  (Paris,  1879  and  onwaidft); 
Albert  Trombert,  Guide  pratique  de  la  participation  (Paris.  1892): 
international  Conmerative  AUiance  publications,  especially  Report 
of  Fifth  Congress  (London.  1902);  Labour  Co-partnership  Associa- 
tion Reports  and  Publications  (London,  1883,  and  onwards). 

(A.  Wl.*) 

PROORATHISH  (Gr.  rpb,  forward,  and  yviJht,  jaw), 
the  term  applied  by  ethnologists,  with  its  opposite  Ortho- 
gnathism (6p06t,  straight),  to  describe  the  varying  degrees  of 
projection  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  itsdf  is  determined  by  the 
an^e  made  by  the  whole  face  with  the  brain-cap.  Eury- 
gnalhism  (cCp6f,  wide),  is  the  Uteral  projection  of  jawbones  so 
characteristic  of  the  MongoUc  races.    (See  Craniometry.) 

PROGNOSIS  (Gr.  rpby^Hoan,  knowledge  of  recognition  before- 
hand, from  rpoTtTVbKTRiiy,  to  know  beforehand,  cf.  "  prognos- 
tication," prediction),  a  term  used  in  modem  medicine,  as  it  was 
in  Greek,  for  an  opinion,  forecast  or  dedsion  as  to  the  probable 
course,  duration  and  termination  of  a  case  of  disease.  It  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  *'  diagnosis  "  (Gr.  BuayvtoontBianffYvuouaf 
to  distinguish),  the  determination  or  identification  of  a  dis- 
ease in  a  particular  case  from  an  investigation  of  its  history 
and  symptoms. 

PROGRAMME,  or  Program,  in  its  original  use,  follo«-ing 
that  of  Gr.  irp^Ypo/i^ia,  a  public  notice  (rpoypd^cr.  to  make 
public  by  writing),  now  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  a  printed  notice 
containing  the  items  of  a  musical  concert,  with  the  names  of 
the  pieces  to  be  performed,  the  composers  and  the  performers, 
or  of  a  theatrical  performance,  with  the  characters,  actors, 
scenes,  &c.  In  a  wider  sense  the  word  is  used  of  a  syllabus  or 
scheme  of  study,  order  of  proceedings  or  the  like,  or  of  a  cata- 
logue or  schedule  containing  the  chief  points  in  a  course  of  action, 
and  so,  politically,  in  the  sense  of  a  list  of  the  prindpal  objects 
on  which  a  party  proposes  to  base  its  legislative  course  of  acu'on. 
as  in  the  "  Newcastle  Programme  "  of  1891,  drawn  up  by  the 
Liberal  Federation.  The  spelb'ng  "  program."  now  general 
in, America,  was  that  first  hi  use  in  En^and,  and  so  continued 
till  the  French  form  "programme"  was  adopted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century.  The  New  English  Dictionary 
considers  the  earlier  and  modem  American  spelling  preferable, 
on  the  analogy  of  "  diagram."  "  telegram,"  "  cryptogram  "  and 
the  like.    Scott  and  Carlylc  always  used  "  program." 

PROGRAMME  MUSIC,  a  musical  nickname  which  has  passed 
into  academic  currency,  denoting  instmmental  music  without 
words  but  descriptive  of  non-musical  ideas.  Musical  sounds 
lend  themselves  to  descriptive  purposes  with  an  ease  which 
is  often  uncontrollable.  A  chromatic  scale  may  suggest  the 
whistling  of  the  wind  or  the  cries  of  cats;  reiterated  staccato 
notes  may  suggest  many  things,  from  raindrops  to  the  cackling 
of  hens.    Again,  though  music  cannot  directly  imitate  anything 
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In  nature  except  sounds,  it  has  a  range  of  contrast  and  a  power 
<rf  climax  that  is  profoundly  emotional  in  effect ;  and  the  emotions 
it  calls  up  may  resemble  those  of  some  dramatic  story,  or  those 
produced  by  the  contemplation  of  nature.  But  chromatic 
scales,  reiterated  notes,  emotional  contrasts  and  climaxes,  are 
also  perfectly  normal  musical  means  of  expression;  and  the 
attempts  to  read  non-musical  meanings  into  them  are  often 
merely  annoying  to  composers  who  have  thought  only  of  the 
music  Some  distinguished  writers  on  music  have  found  a 
difficulty  in  admitting  the  possibility  of  emotional  contrasts 
and  climaxes  in  an  art  without  an  external  subject-matter. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  history  of  music  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  all  mature  periods  music  has  been 
self-suffident  to  this  extent,  that,  whatever  stimulus  it  may 
receive  from  external  ideas,  and  however  much  of  these  ideas  it 
may  have  embodied  in  its  structure,  nothing  has  survived  as  a 
permanently  intelligible  classic  that  has  not  been  musically 
coherent  to  a  degree  which  seems  to  drive  the  subject-matter 
into  the  background,  even  in  cases  where  that  subject-matter 
is  naturally  present,  as  in  songs,  choral  works  and  operas.  In 
short,  since  sound  as  it  occurs  in  nature  is  not  sufficiently  highly 
organized  to  form  the  raw  material  for  art,  there  is  no 
natural  tendency  in  music  to  include,  as  a  "  subject,  "  any  item 
conceivable  apart  from  its  artistic  embodiment.  Explicit 
programme  music  has  thus  never  been  a  thing  of  cardinal 
importance,  either  in  the  transitional  periods  in  which  it  has 
been  most  prominent,  or  in  the  permanent  musical  classics. 

At  the  same  time,  artistic  creation  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be 
governed  by  any  a  priori  metaphysical  theory;  and  no  great 
artist  has  been  so  ascetic  as  always  to  resist  the  inclination  to 
act  on  the  external  ideas  that  impress  him.  No  composer 
writes  important  music  for  the  voice  without  words;  for  speech 
is  too  ancient  a  function  of  the  human  voice  to  be  ousted  by 
any  a  priori  theory  of  art;  and  no  really  artistic  composer,  hand- 
ling a  living  art-form,  has  failed  to  be  influenced,  sooner  or  later, 
by  the  words  which  be  sets.  It  matters  little  if  these  words  be 
in  themselves  very  poor,  for  even  false  sentiment  must  make 
some  appeal  to  true  experience,  and  the  great  composers  are 
quicker  to  seize  the  truth  than  to  criticize  its  verbal  presenta- 
tion or  to  suspect  insincerity.  The  earliest  mature  musical 
art  was,  then,  ineviubly  descriptive,  since  it  was  vocal.  So 
incessant  is  the  minute  onomatopoeia  of  x6th-century  music,  both 
in  the  genuine  form  of  sound-painting  {Tonmaleret)  and  in  the 
spurious  forms  to  which  composers  were  led  by  the  appearance 
of  notes  on  paper  (e.g.  quick  notes  representing  "  darkness  " 
because  they  are  printed  black!)  that  there  is  hardly  a  page 
in  the  productions  of  the  "golden  age"  of  music  which  has  not 
its  literary  aspect.  Programme  music,  then,  may  be  expected 
to  derive  many  of  its  characteristics  from  ancient  times;  but 
it  cannot  properly  be  said  to  exist  until  the  rise  of  instrumental 
music,  for  not  until  then  could  music  be  based  upon  extenuil 
ideas  that  did  not  arise  inevitably  from  the  use  of  words  or 
dramatic  action. 

The  resources  of  the  modem  orchestra  have  enabled  recent 
composers  to  attain  a  realism  which  makes  that  of  earlier 
descriptive  music  appear  ridiculous;  but  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  classics  and  moderns  in  the  intellectual  childishness 
of  such  realism.  Thunderstorms,  bird-songs  and  pastoral 
effects  galore  have  been  imitated  by  musicians  great  and  small 
from  the  days  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book  to  those  of  the 
episode  of  the  flock  of  sheep  in  Strauss's  Dim  Quixote.  And, 
while  the  progress  in  realism  has  been  so  inunense  that  the  only 
step  which  remains  is  to  drive  a  real  flock  of  sheep  across  the 
concert-platform,  the  musical  progress  implied  thereby  has  been 
that  from  inexpensive  to  expensive  rubbish.  What  is  really 
important,  in  the  programme  music  of  Strauss  no  less  than  that 
of  the  classics,  is  the  representation  of  characters  and  feelings. 
In  this  respect  the  classical  record  is  of  high  interest,  though 
the  greatest  composers  have  contributed  but  little  to  it.  Thus 
the  Bible  SonaUu  of  J.  Kuhnau  (published  in  1700)  and  Bach's 
early  Capriccio  on  the  Departure  of  a  Beloved  Brother ^  which  is 
closely  modelled  on  Kuhnau's  programme  muaiCi  show  very 


markedly  the  tendency  on  the  one  hand  to  illustrate  characters 
and  feelings,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  extract  from  their  pro- 
grammes every  occasion  for  something  that  would  be  a  piece  of 
incidental  music  if  the  stories  were  presented  as  dramas.  Thus, 
though  Kuhnau  in  his  naive  explanatory  preface  to  his  first 
Bible  sonata  seems  to  be  trying,  like  a  child,  to  frighten  him- 
self into  a  fit  by  describing  the  size  and  appearance  of  Goliath, 
in  the  music  it  is  only  le  bravate  of  Goliath  that  are  portrayed. 
Thus  the  best  movement  in  the  Goliath  sonata  is  a  figured 
chorale  (Aus  tiefer  Noth  schrei*  ick  mu  Dir)  representing  the 
terror  and  prayers  of  the  Israelites.  And  thus  the  subjects  of 
the  other  sonatas  {Saul  cured  by  David*s  music;  The  Marriage 
of  Jacob;  Hezekiak;  Gideon;  afld  Tke  Funeral  of  Jacob)  are 
in  various  quaint  ways  musicaJ  because  ethical;  though  Kuhnau's 
conceptions  are  far  better  than  his  execution.  In  the  same  way 
Bach  makes  his  Capriccio  descriptive  of  the  feelings  of  the 
anxious  and  sorrowing  friends  of  the  departing  brother,  and 
his  utmost  realism  takes  the  form  of  a  lively  fugue,  very  much  in 
Kuhnau's  best  style,  on  the  themes  of  the  postilion's  coachhom 
and  cracking  wUp.  Even  Buxtehude's  musical  illustrations 
of  the  "  nature  and  characters  of  the  planets  "  are  probably 
not  the  absurdities  they  have  been  hastily  taken  for  by  writers 
to  whom  their  title  seems  nonsensical;  for  Buxtehude  would, 
of  course,  take  an  astrological  rather  than  an  astronomical 
view  of  the  subject,  and  so  the  planets  would  represent 
temperaments,  and  their  motions  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

Nearly  all  the  harpsichord  pieces  of  Couperin  have  fantastic 
titles,  and  a  few  of  them  are  descriptive  music  His  greater 
contemporary  and  survivor,  Rameau,  was  an  opera  composer 
of  real  importance,  whose  harpsichord  music  contains  much 
that  is  ingeniously  descriptive.  La  Poule,  with  its  theme 
inscribed  "  co-co-co-co-co-co-cocodai, "  is  one  of  the  best 
harpsichord  pieces  outside  Bach,  and  is  also  one  of  the  most 
minutely  realistic  compositions  ever  written.  French  music 
has  always  been  remarkably  dependent  on  external  stimulus,  and 
nearly  all  its  classics  are  either  programme  music  or  operas. 
And  the  extent  to  which  Rameau's  jokes  may  be  regarded  as 
typically  French  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Haydn  apologized 
for  his  imitation  of  frogs  in  Tke  Seasons,  saying  that  this  "  f  ran- 
zosische  Quark  "  had  been  forced  on  him  by  a  friend.  But 
throughout  the  growth  of  the  sonata  style,  not  excepting  Haydn's 
own  early  work,  the  tendency  towards  gratuitously  descrip- 
tive music  is  very  prominent;  and  the  symphonies  of  Dit- 
tersdorf  on  the  Metamorpkoses  of  Ovid  are  excellent  examples 
of  the  way  in  which  external  ideas  may  suggest  much  that  is 
valuable  to  a  musician  who  struggles  with  new  forms,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  may  serve  to  distract  attention  from  points 
in  which  his  designs  break  down.  (See  Symphonic  Poem.) 
Strict  accuracy  would  forbid  us  to  include  in  our  survey  such 
descriptive  music  as  comes  in  operatic  overtures  or  other  pieces 
in  which  the  programme  is  really  necessitated  by  the  conditions 
of  the  art;  but  the  line  cannot  be  so  drawn  without  cutting  off 
much  that  is  essentiaL  From  the  time  of  Gluck  onwards  there 
was  a  natural  and  steady  growth  in  the  descriptive  powers  of 
operatic  music,  which  could  not  fail  to  react  upon  purely  in- 
strumental music;  but  of  programme  music  for  its  own  sake 
we  may  say  there  is  no  first-rate  classic  on  a  large  scale  before 
Beethoven,  though  Beethoven  himself  could  no  more  surpass 
Haydn  in  illustrating  an  oratorio  text  (as  in  the  magnificent 
opening  of  Tke  Creation)  than  Haydn  could  surpass  Handel. 

Mozart's  Musikaliscker  Spass  is  a  solitary  example  of  a  special 
branch  of  descriptive  music;  a  burlesque  of  incompetent  per- 
formers and  incompetent  composers.  The  lifelike  absiurdity 
of  the  themes  with  their  caricature  of  classical  formulas;  the 
inevitable  processes  by  which  the  "  howlers  "  in  composition 
seem  to  arrive  as  by  natural  laws,  further  complicated  by 
the  equally  natural  laws  of  the  howlers  in  performance;  and 
the  unfailing  atmosphere  of  good  nature  with  which  Mozart 
satirizes,  among  other  things,  his  own  style;  all  combine 
to  make  this  work  very  Interestmg  on  paper.  The  effect  in 
performance  is  astonishing;  so  exactly,  or  rather  so  ideally,  is 
the  squalid  effect  of  bad  structure  and  performance  kept  at  a 
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constant  levd  of  comic  interest.  (In  the  Leipzig  edition  of  the 
parts  of  this  work  the  modem  editor  has  added  a  new  and 
worthy  act  to  Mozart's  glorious  farce  by  correcting  and  question- 
ing many  of  the  mistakes!)  Mozart's  burlesque  has  remained 
unapproached,  even  in  dramatic  music.  Compared  with  it, 
Wagner's  portrait  of  Beckmeaser  in  Die  Meistersinger  seems 
embittered  in  conception  and  disappointmg  in  comic  effect. 
Mendelssohn  is  said  to  have  had  a  splendid  faculty  for  ex- 
temporizing similar  musical  jokes.  His  Funeral  March  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  in  the  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream^  and 
Cornelius's  operatic  trio  in  which  three  persons  conjugate  the 
verb  Ich  sterbe  den  Tod  des  VeniiUrs,  are  among  the  few  ex- 
amples of  a  burlesque  in  which  there  is  enough  musical  sense 
to  keep  the  joke  dive.  Such  burlesques  have  their  bearing 
on  programme  music,  in  so  far  as  they  involve  the  musical  por- 
trayal of  character  and  give  opportunity  for  masterly  studies 
of  the  psychology  of  failure.  Their  special  resources  thus  play 
a  large  part  in  the  recent  development  of  the  symphonic  poem 
by  Richard  Strauss,  whose  instrumental  works  avowedly 
illustrate  his  cheerfully  pessimistic  views  on  art  and  life. 
But  into  the  main  dauics  of  programme  music  this  kind  of 
characterization  hardly  enters  at  alL 

Beethoven  was  three  times  moved  to  ascribe  some  of  his  pro- 
foundest  music  to  an  external  source.  In  the  first  instance, 
that  of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  he  did  not  really  produce  anything 
that  can  fairly  be  called  programme  music.  Napoleon,  before 
he  became  emperor,  was  his  ideal  hero;  and  a  triumphant 
symphony,  on  a  gigantic  scale  and  covering  the  widest  range 
of  emotion  expressible  by  music,  seemed  to  him  a  tribute  due 
to  the  liberator  of  Europe;  imtil  the  Uberator  became  the  tyrant. 
That  the  slow  movement  should  be  a  funeral  march  was,  in 
relation  to  the  heroic  tone  of  the  work,  as  natural  as  that  a 
symphony  should  have  a  slow  movement  at  all.  There  is  no 
reason  in  music  why  the  idea  of  heroic  death  and  mourning 
should  be  the  end  of  the  representation  of  heroic  ideals.  Hence 
it  is  unnecessary,  though  plausible,  to  hear,  in  the  lively  whisper- 
ing opening  of  the  scherzo,  the  babel  of  the  fickle  crowd  that 
soon  forgets  its  hero;  and  the  criticism  which  regards  the  finale 
as  "  an  inappropriate  concession  to  sonata  form  "  may  be  dis- 
missed as  merely  unmusical  without  therefore  being  literary. 
Beethoven's  next  work  inspired  from  without  was  the  Pastoral 
Symphony:  and  there  he  records  his  theory  of  programme 
muuc  on  the  title-page,  by  calling  it  "  rather  the  expression  of 
feeling  than  tone-painting."  There  is  not  a  bar  of  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  that  would  be  otherwise  if  its  "  programme  "  had 
never  been  thought  of  either  by  Beethoven  or  by  earlier  com- 
posers. The  nightingale,  cuckoo  and  quail  have  exactly  the 
same  function  in  the  coda  of  the  slow  movement  as  dozens  of 
similar  non-thematic  episodes  at  the  dose  of  other  sk>w  move- 
menu  ie.i.  in  the  violin  sonata  Op.  34,  and  the  pianoforte  sonata 
in  D  minor).  The  "  merry  meeting  of  country  folk  "  is  a  subject 
that  lends  itself  adnurably  to  Beethoven's  form  of  scheno  (q.v.); 
and  the  thunderstorm,  which  interrupts  the  last  repetition  of 
this  scherzo,  and  forms  an  introduction  to  the  finale,  is  none  the 
less  purdy  musical  for  being,  like  several  of  Beethoven's  inven- 
tions, without  any  formal  parallel  in  other  works.  Beethoven's 
Battle  Symphony  is  a  clever  pot-boiler,  which,  like  most  musical 
representations  of  such  noisy  things  as  battles,  may  be  disregarded 
in  the  study  of  serious,  programme  music  His  third  great  ex- 
ample is  the  sonata  Les  Adieux,  Fabsence  et  le  retour.  Here, 
again,  we  have  a  monument  of  pure  sonata  form;  and,  what- 
ever light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  musical  interpretation  of  the 
work  by  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  Beethoven  and 
his  friend  and  patron  the  Archduke  Rudolph  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  archduke's  departure  from  Vienna  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  far  more  light  maybe  thrown  upon  Beethoven's 
feelings  by  the  study  of  the  music  in  itself.  This  ought  ob- 
vioudy  to  be  true  of  all  successful  programme  music;  the  music 
oug^t  to  illustrate  the  programme,  but  we  ought  not  to  need 
to  learn  or  guess  at  quantities  of  extraneous  information  in 
order  to  understand  the  music.  No  doubt  much  ingenuity  may 
be  spent  in  tracing  external  details  (the  end  of  the  first  jnove- 


ment  of  Les  Adieux  has  been  compared  to  the  departure  of  a 
coach),  but  the  real  emotional  basis  is  of  a  universal  and  musical 
kind.  The  same  observations  apply  to  the  overtures  to  Coriolan^ 
Egmonl  and  Leonora;  works  in  which  the  origin  as  music  for  the 
stage  is  so  far  from  distracting  Beethoven!s  attention  from 
musical  form  that  the  overture  which  was  at  first  most  insepar- 
ably associated  with  the  stage  and  most  irregular  in  form 
(Leonora  No.  2)  took  final  shape  as  the  most  gigantic  formal 
design  ever  embodied  in  a  single  movement  {Leonora  No.  3), 
and  so  proved  to  be  too  large  for  the  final  version  of  the 
opera  for  which  it  was  first  concaved.  Beethoven's  numerous 
recorded  assertions,  whether  as  to  the  *'  picture  "  he  had  in  his 
mind  whenever  he  composed,  or  as  to  the  "  meaning  "  of  any 
particular  composition,  are  not  things  on  which  it  is  safe  to  rely. 
Many  of  his  friends,  especially  his  first  biographer,  Schindler, 
irritated  him  into  putting  them  off  with  any  nonsense  that 
came  into  his  head.  Composers  who  have  much  to  ei^rcss 
cannot  spare  time  for  expressing  it  in  other  terms  than  those 
of  their  own  art. 

Modem  programme  music  shows  many  divergent  tendencies, 
the  least  significant  of  which  is  the  common  habit  of  giving  fan* 
tastic  titles  to  pieces  of  instrumental  music  after  they  have  been 
composed,  as  was  the  case  with  many  of  Schumann's  pianoforte 
lyrics.  Such  a  habit  may  conduce  to  the  immediate  popularity 
of  the  works,  though  it  is  apt  to  impose  on  their  interpretation 
limits  which  might  not  quite  satisfy  the  composer  himself. 
But  there  is  plenty  of  genuine  programme  music  in  Schumann's 
case,  though,  as  with  Beethoven,  the  musical  sense  throws  Car 
more  light  on  the  programme  than  the  programme  throws  upon 
the  music.  Musical  people  may  profitably  study  E.  T.  A.  Hoff- 
mann and  Jean  Paul  Richter  in  the  light  of  Schumann's  Nopd- 
kites  and  KreisUriana;  but  if  they  do  not  already  understand 
Schumann's  music,  Jean  Paul  and  Hoffmann  will  help  them 
only  to  talk  about  it.  The  popular  love  of  fantastic  titles  for 
music  affected  even  the  most  abstract  and  academic  composers 
during  the  romantic  period.  No  one  wrote  more  programme 
music  than  Spohr;  and,  strange  to  say,  while  Spohr's  prograinme 
constantly  interfered  with  the  externals  of  his  form  and  rained 
the  latter  part  of  his  symphony  Die  Weihe  der  Tdne,  it  did  not 
in  any  way  hdp  to  broaden  his  style.  Mendelssohn's  Scotch 
and  Italian  symphonies,  and  his  Hebrides  Overture,  are  cases 
rather  of  what  may  be  called  local  colour  than  of  programme 
music.  His  Reformation  Symphony,  which  he  himself  regarded 
as  a  failure,  and  which  was  not  published  until  after  his  death, 
is  a  composite  production,  artistically  more  successful,  thou^ 
less  popular,  than  Spohr's  Weihe  der  TSne,  The  overture  to 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is  a  marvellous  musical  epitome 
of  Shakespeare's  play;  and  the  one  point  which  invites  critkism« 
namdy,  the  comparative  slightness  and  conventionality  of  its 
second  subject,  may  be  defended  as  dosdy  corresponding  with 
Shakespeare's  equdly  defensible  treatment  of  the  two  psiis 
of  bvers. 

The  one  composer  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  who  icsBy 
lived  on  programme  music  was  Berlioz,  but  he-  shows  a 
characteristic  inability  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  is 
doing  at  any  given  moment.  Externals  appeal  to  him  with 
such  overwhelming  force  that,  with  all  the  goiuine  power 
of  his  rhetoric,  he  often  k)aes  grasp  of  the  situation  he  thinks 
he  is  portraying.  The  moonshine  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
Schie  d'amour,  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet  symphony,  is 
charmmg;  and  the  agitated  sighmg  episodes  which  occasioB- 
ally  interrapt  its  flow,  though  not  musically  convincing, 
are  dramatically  plain  enough  to  anyone  who  has  once  read 
the  balcony  scene:  but  when  Berlioz  thinks  of  the  nurse 
knocking  or  calling  at  the  door  his  mmd  is  so  poaessed 
with  the  mere  inddent  of  the  moment  that  he  makes  a  realistic 
noise  without  intermpting  the  amorous  duet.  No  idea  of  the 
emotional  tension  of  the  two  lovers,  of  Juliet's  artifices  for 
gaining  time,  and  of  her  agitation  at  the  interruptions  of  the 
nurse,  seems  here  to  enter  into  Berlioz's  head.  Again,  if  the 
whole  thing  is  to  be  expressed  in  instrumental  music,  why  do 
we  have,  before  the  scene  begins,  real  voices  of  persons  in  varioos 
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of  conviviality  retarning  home  from  the  ball?  The 
whole  design  is  notoriously  full  of  similar  incongruities,  of  which 
these  are  the  more  significant  for  being  the  most  plausible.  There 
is  hardly  a  single  work  of  Berlioz,  except  the  Harold  symphony 
and  the  Symphanie  fanUutique,  in  which  the  determination  to 
write  programme  music  does  not  frequently  yield  to  the  impulse 
to  make  singers  get  up  and  explain  in  words  what  it  is  all  about. 
The  climax  of  absurdity  is  in  the  Symphonie  funibu  d  triomphaUf 
written  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Bastille  Column,  and  scored 
for  an  enormous  military  band  and  chorus.  The  first  movement 
is  a  funeral  march,  and  is  not  only  one  of  Berlioz's  finest  pieces, 
but  probably  the  greatest  work  ever  written  for  a  military  band. 
The  Apotkiose  chorus  is  in  the  form  of  a  triumphal  march. 
Because  the  occasion  was  one  on  which  there  would  be  plenty 
of  real  speeches,  Berlioz  must  needs  write  a  connecting  link 
called  Ordison  fuuibref  consisting  of  a  sermon  delivered  by  a 
solo  trombone;  presumably  for  use  in  later  performances.  His 
naive  Gasconade  genius  prefers  this  to  the  use  of  the  chorus  I 

Current  modem  criticism  -demands  plausibility,  though  it 
cares  little  for  intellectual  soundness:  and  while  practically  the 
whole  of  Liszt's  work  is  professedly  programme  music  (where 
it  is  not  actually  vocal)  and,  though  there  is  much  in  it  which  is 
incomplete  without  external  explanation,  Liszt  is  far  too 
"  modem  "  to  betray  himself  into  obvious  confusion  between 
different  planes  of  musical  realism.  With  all  his  unreality  of 
style,  Liszt's  symphonic  poems  are  remarkable  steps  tomds 
the  attainment  of  a  kind  of  instrumental  music  which,  whether 
its  form  is  dictated  by  a  programme  or  not,  is  at  any  rate  not 
that  of  the  classical  symphony.  The  programmes  of  Liszt's  works 
have  not  always,  perh^>s  not  often,  produced  a  living  musical 
form;  a  form,  that  is,  in  which  the  rhythms  and  proportions 
are  neither  stiff  nor  nebulous.  Both  in  breadth  of  design  and  in 
organization  and  flow,  the  works  of  Richard  Strauss  are  as  great 
an  advance  on  Liszt  as  they  are  more  complex  in  musical,  realistic 
and  autobiographical  content.  Being,  with  the  exception  of 
the  latest  French  orchestral  developments,  incomparably  the 
most  important  works  illustrating  the  present  state  of 
musical  transition,  they  have  given  rise  to  endless  discussions 
as  to  the  legitimacy  of  programme  music.  Such  discussions 
are  mere  windmill-tilting  imless  it  is  constantly  borne  in 
mind  that  no  artist  who  has  anything  of  his  own  to  say  will 
ever  be  prevented  from  saying  it,  in  the  best  art-forms  attain- 
able in  his  day,  by  any  scruples  as  to  whether  the  antecedents 
of  his  art-forms  are  legitimate  or  not.  There  is  only  one  thing 
that  is  artistically  legitimate,  and  that  is  a  perfect  work  of  art. 
And  the  only  thing  demonstrably  prejudicial  to  such  legitimacy 
in  a  piece  of  programme  music  is  that  even  the  most  cultured 
of  musicians  generally  understand  music  better  than  they  under- 
stand anything  else,  while  the  greatest  musicians  know  more 
of  their  art  than  is  dreamt  of  in  general  culture.      (D.  F.  T.) 

PROHIBITION  (Lat.  prohibere,  to  prevent),  a  term  meaning 
the  action  of  forbidding  or  preventing  by  an  order,  decree,  &c. 
The  word  is  particularly  applied  to  the  forbidding  by  law  of 
the  sale  and  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors  (see  Liquor 
Laws  and  Tempekance).  In  law,  as  defined  by  Blackstone, 
prohibition  is  "a  writ  directed  to  the  judge  and  parties  of 
a  suit  in  any  inferior  court,  commanding  them  to  cease  from 
the  prosecution  thereof,  upon  a  surmise  either  that  the  cause 
originally  or  some  collateral  matter  arising  therein  does  not 
belong  to  that  jurisdiction,  but  to  the  cognizance  of  some  other 
courL"  A  writ  of  prohibition  is  a  prerogative  writ— that  is  to 
say,  it  does  not  issue  as  of  course,  but  is  granted  only  on  proper 
grounds  being  shown.  Before  the  Judicature  Acts  prohibition 
was  granted  by  one  of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster;  it 
also  issued  in  certain  cases  from  the  court  of  chancery.  It  is 
now  granted  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  Up  to  1875  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  was  for  the  purposes  of  prohibition  an  inferior 
court.  But  now  by  the  Judicature  Act  1873,  s.  24,  it  is  provided 
that  no  procMding  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  or  the  court  of 
appeal  is  to  be  restrained  by  prohibition,  a  stay  of  proceedings 
taking  its  place  where  necessary.  The  admiralty  division  bemg 
VOW  cue  of  the  divisions  of  the  High  Court  can  therefore  no  longer 
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be  restrained  by  prohibition.  The  courts  to  which  it  has  most 
frequently  issued  are  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  county  and 
other  bcal  courts,  such  as  the  k>rd  mayor's  court  of  London, 
the  court  of  passage  of  the  city  of  Liverpool  and  the  court  of 
record  of  the  hundred  of  Salford.  In  the  case  of  courts  of 
quarter  sessions,  the  same  result  is  generally  obtained  by 
certiorari  (see  Win).  The  extent  to  which  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  were  restramable  by  prohibition  led  to  continual  disputes 
for  centuries  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
Attempts  were  made  at  different  times  to  define  the  scope  of 
the  writ,  the  most  conspicuous  instances  being  the  statute 
Ciramspecte  Agatist  1$  Edw.  I.  st.  4;  the  Arliculi  cUri,  9  Edw. 
U.  St.  x;  and  the  later  Articuli  cUri  of  3  Jac.  I.,  consisting  of 
the  claims  asserted  by  Archbishop  Bancroft  and  the  reply  of 
the  judges.  The  law  seems  to  be  undoubted  that  the  spiritual 
court  acting  in  spiritual  matters  pro  salute  anmae  cannot  be 
restrained.  The  difficulties  arise  in  the  application  of  the 
principle  to  individual  cases. 

Prohibition  lies  either  before  or  after  judgment.  In  order 
that  proceedings  should  be  restrained  after  judgment  it  is  neces- 
sary that  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  inferior  court  should  appear 
upon  the  face  of  the  proceedings,  that  the  party  seeking  the  pro- 
hibition should  have  taken  his  objection  in  the  inferior  court, 
or  that  he  was  in  ignorance  of  a  material  fact.  A  prohibition 
goes  either  for  excess  of  jurisdiction,  as  if  an  ecclesiastical  court 
were  to  try  a  claim  by  prescription  to  a  pew,  or  for  transgression 
of  clear  laws  of  procedure,  as  if  such  a  court  were  to  require  two 
witnesses  to  prove  a  payment  of  tithes.  It  will  not  as  a  rule  be 
awarded  on  a  matter  of  practice.  The  remedy  in  such  a  case 
is  appeal  Nor  will  it  go,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  at  the 
instance  of  a  stranger  to  the  suit.  The  procedure  in  prohibition 
is  partly  common  law,  partly  statutory.  Application  for  a 
prohibition  is  usually  maide  ex  parte  to  a  judge  in  chambers 
on  affidavit.  The  application  may  be  granted  or  refused. 
If  granted,  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  a  writ  of  prohibition  should 
not  issue  goes  to  the  inferior  judge  and  the  other  party.  In 
prohibition  to  courts  other  than  county  courts  pleadings  in 
prohibition  may  be  ordered.  These  pleadings  are  as  far  as 
possible  assimilated  to  pleadings  in  actions.  They  are  rare  in 
practice,  and  are  only  ordered  in  cases  of  great  difficulty  and 
importance. 

Much  learning  on  the  subject  of  prohibition  will  be  found  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr  Justice  Wills  delivered  to  the  House  of  Lords 
in  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  oj  London  v.  Cox  (1867,  L.R. 
3  Eng.  and  Ir.  Appeals,  339). 

In  Scots  law  prohibition  is  not  used  in  the  English  sense.  The 
same  result  is  obtained  by  suspension  or  reduction.  In  the  United 
States  the  Supreme  Court  has  power  to  issue  a  prohibition  to  the 
district  courts  when  proceeding  as  courts  of  adnuFaity  and  nuiritime 
jurisdiction.  Most  of  the  states  have  also  their  own  law  upon  the 
subject,  generally  ^ving  power  to  the  supreme  judicial  authority 
in  the  state  to  prohibit  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction. 

PROJECTION,  in  mathematics.  If  from  a  fixed  point  S 
in  space  lines  or  rays  be  drawn  to  different  points  A,  B,  C, ...  in 
space,  and  if  these  rays  are  cut  by  a  plane  in  points  A',  B',  C, 
.  .  .  the  latter  are  called  the  projections  of  the  given  points  on 
the  plane.  Instead  of  the  plane  another  surface  may  be  taken, 
and  then  the  points  are  projected  to  that  surface  instead  of  to 
a  plane.  In  this  manner  any  figure,  plane  or  in  space  of  three 
dimensions,  may  be  projected  to  any  surface  from  any  point 
which  is  called  the  centre  of  projection.  If  the  figure  projected 
is  in  three  dimensions  then  this  projection  is  the  same  as  that 
used  in  what  is  gencraUy  known  as  perspective  {q.v.). 

In  modem  mathematics  the  word  projection  is  often  taken 
with  a  slightly  different  meaning,  supposing  that  plane  figures 
are  projected  into  plane  figures,  but  three-dimensional  ones  into 
three-dimensional  figures.  Projection  in  this  sense,  when  treated 
by  coK>Tdinate  geometry,  leads  in  its  algebraical  aspect  to  the 
theory  of  linear  substitution  and  hence  to  the  theory  of  invariants 
and  co-variants  (see  Algebsaic  Fokms). 

In  this  article  projection  will  be  treated  from  a  purely  geo- 
metrical point  of  view.  .  References  like  (G.  \  87)  relate  to  the 
article  Geoxetky,  §  Prtfjeaioe,  In  vol.  zL 
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PROJECTION 


§  I.  Prcjeetion  of  Plant  Fii^es. — ^Let  ut  suppose  we  have  in 
•pace  two  planes  «■  and  «■'.  In  the  plane  «■  a  figure  is  given  having 
known  properties;  then  we  have  the  problem  to  find  its  projection 
from  some  centre  S  to  the  plane  v',  and  to  deduce  from  tne  Imown 
properties  of  the  given  fi^re  the  properties  of  the  new  one. 

Ii  a  point  A  is  given  m  the  plane  w  we  have  to  join  it  to  the 
centre  S  and  find  the  point  A'  where  thb  ray  SA  cuts  the  plane 
r';  it  is  the  projection  of  A.  On  the  other  hand  if  A'  b  given  in 
the  plane  v  ,  then  A  will  be  its  projection  in  «-.  Hence  if  ont 
^gure  inn^  is  the  projutum  of  anotier  *n  «-,  then  conversely  tfie  latter 
is  also  the  projection  of  the  former. 

A  point  and  its  projection  are  therefore  also  called  corresponding 
points,  and  nmilariy  we  speak  of  corresponding  lines  and  curves,  &c. 

la.  We  at  once  get  the  following  properties: — 

The  projection  of  a  point  is  a  point,  and  one  Point  only. 

The  projection  of  a  line  {stratikl  line)  is  a  line;  for  all  points  in 
a  line  are  projected  by  rays  which  lie  in  the  plane  determined  by  S 
and  the  line,  and  this  plane  cuts  the  plane  «■'  in  a  line  which  is  the 
projection  of  the  given  line. 

If  a  point  lies  %n  a  Une  its  projection  lies  in  the  projection  of  the 
line. 

The  Rejection  of  the  line  joining  two  points  A,  B  is  <A«  line  which 
joins  tie  projections  A*,  B'  of  the  points  A,  B.  For  the  projecting 
plane  of  the  line  AB  contains  the  rays  SA,  SB  which  project  the 
points  A,  B. 

77m  brejeclion  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  lines  a,  b  is  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  projections  a\  V  of  those  lines. 

Similarly  we  get — 

The  projection  of  a  curve  is  a  curve. 

The  projections  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  two  curves  are  the 
points  m  intersection  of  the  projections  of  the  given  curves. 

If  a  fine  cuts  a  curve  in  n  points,  then  the  orojection  of  the  line 
cuts  the  projection  of  the  curve  in  n  points.    Or — 

The  order  of  a  curve  remains  unaUered  by  projection. 

The  projection  of  a  tangent  to  a  curve  is  a  tangent  to  the  projection 
of  the  curve.  For  the  tangent  is  a  Uik  which  has  two  coincident 
points  in  common  with  a  curve. 

The  number  of  tangents  that  can  be  drawn  from  a  point  to  a 
curve  remains  unalterra  by  projection.   Or — 

The  doss  of  a  curve  remains  unaUered  by  projection, 

S  3.  Two  figures  of  which  one  is  a  projection  of  the  other  ob- 
tained in  the  manner  described  may  be  moved  out  of  the  position 
in  which  they  are  obtained.  They  are  then  still  said  to  be  one  the 
projection  o(  the  other,  or  to  be  projective  or  homographic.  But 
when  they  are  in  the  podtion  originaUy  considered  they,  are  said  to 
be  in  perspective  position,  or  ^shorter)  to  be  perspective. 

All  the  properties  stated  m  fifi  i,  3  houl  for  figures  which  are 
projective,  whether  they  are  perspective  or  not.  There  are  others 
which  hold  only  for  projective  figures  when  they  are  in  perspective 
position,  which  we  shall  now  consider. 

If  two  planes  «-  and  v'  are  perspective,  then  their  line  of  inter- 
section is  called  the  axis  of  projection.  Any  point  in 'this  line 
coincides  with  its  projection.    Hence — 

AU  points  in  the  axu  are  their  own  projections.   Hence  also — 

Every  line  meets  its  projection  on  the  axis. 

ft  4.  The  property  that  the  lines  joining  corresponding  points 
all  pass  through  a  common  point,  that  any  pair  01  corresponding 
points  and  the  centre  are  in  a  Une,  b  also  expressed  by  saying  that 
the  figures  are  co-linear  or  co-polar;  and  the  fact  that  both  figures 
have  a  line,  the  axis,  in  common  on  which  corresponding  lines  meet 
b  expressed  by  saying  that  the  figures  are  co-axal. 

The  connexion  between  these  properties  has  to  be  investigated. 

For  this  purpose  we  consider  in  tne  plane  v  a  triangle  ABC,  and 
let  the  lines  BC,  CA,  AB  be  denoted  by  a,  b,  c.  The  projection 
will  consist  of  three  points  A',  B',  C*  and  three  lines  a\  b*,  c*.  These 
have  such  a  position  that  the  lines  AA',  BB',  CC  meet  in  a  point, 
viz.^  at  S,  ana  the  points  of  intersection  of  a  and  a\  b  and  b\  c  and 
c'  lie  on  the  axis  (by  §  3).  The  two  triangles  therefore  are  said 
to  be  both  co-linear  and  co-axal.  Of  these  properties  either  b  a 
consequence  of  the  other,  as  will  now  be  proved. 

//  two  triangles,  whether  in  the  same  plane  or  not,  are  co4inear 
they  are  co-^ixal.    Or — 

//  the  lines  AA',  BB',  CC  joining  the  vertices  of  two  triangles  meet 
in  a  point,  then  the  intersections  of  the  sides  BC  and  B'C,  CA  and 
C'A\  AB  and  \*B'  are  three  points  in  a  line.   Conversely — 

If  two  triangles  are  co-axal  they  are  co-linear.    Or — 

If  the  intersection  of  the  sides  of  two  triangles  ABC  and  A'B'C, 
vit.  of  BC  and  B'C,  of  CA  and  C^A',  and  of  AB  and  A'B\  lie  in  a 
line,  then  the  lines  AA\  BB',  and  CC  meet  in  a  point. 

Proof. — ^Let  us  first  suppose  the  triangles  to  be  in  different 


Hence  the  lines  BC  and  B'C'  ^11  intersect  at  some  point  P, 
because  any  two  lines  in  the  same  plane  intersect.  Similarly  CA 
and  CA'  will  intersect  at  some  point  Q,  and  AB  and  A'B'  at  some 
point  R.  These  points  P,  Q.  R  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle  ABC 
because  they  are  points  on  the  sides  of  tnis  triangle,  and  nmilarly 
In  the  plane  of  the  triangle  A'B'C.  Hence  they  lie  m  the  intersection 
of  two  planes— that  is,  in  a  Une.   This  Une  (rQR  in  fig.  i)  is  caUed 


the  axis  of  perspective  or  homology,  and  the  intemcticMi  of 
AA'.  BB',  CC%  i.<.  S  in  the  figure,  the  centre  of  perspective. 

Secondly,  if  the  triangles  ABC 
and  A'B'C  Ue  both  in  the  same 
plane  the  above  proof  does  not 
hold.  In  thb  case  we  may  con- 
sider the  plane  figure  as  the  pro- 
jection of  the  fii(ure  in  space  of 
which  we  have  just  proved  the 
theorem.  Let  ABC,  A'B'C  be 
the  co-linear  triangles  with  S  as 
centre,  so  that  AA',  BB',  CC 
meet  at  S.  Take  now  any  point 
in  space,  say  your  eye  lE,  and 
from  it  draw  the  rays  projecting 
the  figure.  In  the  Une  ES  Uke 
any  point  Si.  and  in  EA.  £B, 
EC  take  points  Ai,  Bi,  Ci  respec- 
tively, but  so  that  Si.  Ai,  Bi.  Ci 
are  not  in  a  plane.  In  the  plane 
ESA  which  projects  the  Une  SiAi 
lie  then  the  Une  SiAi  and  also 
EA':  these  wiU  therefore  meet  in 
a  point  A|',  of  which  A'  wiU  be  the  projection.  Similarly  pointa 
B|',  Ci'  are  found.  Hence  we  have  now  in  space  two  trianclec 
AiBiCi  and  Ai'Bi'C/  which  are  co-Unear.  They  are  therefore  cxu 
axal,  that  is,  the  points  Pi,  Qx,  Ri,  where  AaBi.  &c.,  meet  will  1i« 
in  a  line.  Their  projections  therefore  Ue  in  a  Une.  But  these 
are  the  points  P,  Q,  R,  which  were  to  be  proved  to  Ue  in  a 
Une. 

This  proves  the  first  part  of  the  theorem.    The  second  part  or 
converse  theorem  is  proved  in  exactly  the  same  way.    For  1 


proof  see  (G.  (  37). 

(  5.  By  aid  of  this  theorem  we  can  now  jnove  a  fundamental 
property  of  twQ  projective  planes. 

Let  «  be  the  axis,  S  the  centre,  and  let  A,  A'  and  B.  B'  be  two 
pairs  of  corresponding  points  which  we  suppose  fixed,  and  C.  C  any 
other  pair  of  corresponding  points.  Then  the  triangles  ABC. and 
A'B'C  are  co-axal,  and  they  will  remain  co-axal  if  the  one  plane  v' 
be  turned  relative  to  the  other  about  the  axis.  They  will  therefore, 
by  Desargue's  theorem,  remain  co-Unear,  and  the  centre  will  be  the 


point  S',  where  AA'  meeU  BB'.  Hence  the  line  joining  any  pair 
of  corresponding  points  C,  C  wiU  pass  throueh  the  centre  S'.  The 
fibres  are  therefore  perspective.     This  will  remain  true  if  the 


planes  are  turned  tUl  they  coincide,  because  Desargue's  theorem 
remains  true. 

//  two  planes  are  perspective,  then  if  the  one  plane  be  turned  about 
the  axis  through  any  angle,  especially  if  the  one  plane  be  turned  till 
it  coincides  with  the  other,  the  two  planes  will  remain  perspeciiee; 
corresj^onding  lines  will  sttU  meet  on  a  Une  caUed  the  axis,  and  the 
lines  joining  corresponding  points  vrill  still  pass  through  a  eommom 
centre  S  situated  in  the  plane. 

Whilst  the  one  plane  is  turned  this  point  S  wUl  move  in  a  circU 
whose  centre  lies  in  the  plane  w,  which  u  kept  fixed,  and  tohose  plena 
is  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

The  last  part  wUl  be  proved  presently.  As  the  pbne  s'  may  be 
turned  about  the  axis  in  one  or  the  oppoate  sense,  there  will  be 
two  Dcrspective  positions  possible  when  the  planes  oMncide. 

1 6.  Let  (fig.  3)  T,  «^  be  the  planes  intersecting  in  the  axb« 
whilst  S  b  the  centre  of  projection.  To  project  a  point  A  in  w 
we  join  A  to  S  and  see  where 
this  Une  cuts  r'.  Thb  gives 
the  point  A'.  But  if  we  drew 
through  S  any  Une  parallel 
to  w,  then  this  line  will  cut 
«■'  in  some  point  I',  and  if 
all  Unes  through  S  be  drawn 
which  are  parallel  to  w  these 
will  form  a  plane  paraUel  to 
r  which  ^11  cut  the  plane 
v'  in  a  Une  t'  paraUel  to  the 
axis  s.    If  we  say  that  a  Une 

Eirallel  to  a  plane  cuts  the 
tter  at  an  infinite  distance, 
we  may  say  that  all  points 
at  an  infimte  distance  in  v 
are  projected  into  points- 
which  Ue  in  a  straight  Une 
«',  and  conversely  all  points  in  the  line  are  projected  to  an  infinite 
distance  in  v,  whilst  ^1  other  points  are  projected  to  finite  points. 
We  say  therefore  that  aU  points  in  the  plane  v  at  an  infinite 
distance  may  be  considered  as  lying  in  a  straight  Une,  because 
their  projections  Ue  in  a  line.  Thus  we  are  again  led  to  consader 
points  at  infinity  in  a  pUne  as  lying  in  a  Une  (cf.  G.  |(  2-4). 

Similarly  there  is  a  line  j  in  v  which  is  projected  to  infinity  ta 
s^:  this  projection  wiU  be  denoted  by  j'  so  that  «  and  /  are  fiaea 
at  infinl^. 

ft  7.  If  we  suppose  through  S  a  plane  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  s  cutting  it  at  T,  and  in  this  plane  the  two  fines  SI' 
parallel  to  r  and  SJ  parallel  to  r',  then  the  Unes  through  I'  aad  J 
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parallel  to  the  a»s  will  be  the  lines  if  and  i.  At  the  same  time 
a  paralleloKTam  SJTI'S  has  been  formed.  If  now  the  plane  V  be 
turned  about  the  axis,  then  the  points  V  and  I  will  not  move  in 
their  planes;  hence  the  lengths  TJ  and  TI'.  and  therefore  also  Sr 
and  SJ,  will  itot  change.  If  the  plane  w  is  kept  fixed  in  space  the 
point  ]  will  remain  fixed,  and  S  describes  a  circte  about  J  as  centre 
and  with  SJ  as  radius.    This  proves  the  last  part  of  the  theorem 


'U. 


,  .  The  plane  »*  may  be  turned  either  in  the  sense  indicated 
by  the  arrow  at  Z  or  in  the  opposite  sense  till  w'  falls  into  w.  In 
the  first  case  we  get  a  figure  like  fig.  3;  i'  and  /  will  be  on  the  same 
side  of  the  axis,  and  on  thb  side  will  also  lie  the  centre  S;  and 
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then  ST-ST+Sr  or  SI'-JT,  SJ-IT.  "  In  the  second  case 
(fig.  4)  i'  and  j  will  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the  axis,  and  the  centre 
S  will  lie  between  them  in  such  a  position  that  I'S-TJ  and  IT 
-SJ.    If  I'S-SJ,  the  point  Swill  lie  on  the  axis. 

It  follows  that  any  one  of  the  four  poinu  S,  T,  J,  I'  is  completely 
dete-inined  by  the  other  three:  if  the  axis,  the  centre,  and  one  df 
the  lines  i*  or  j  are  given  the  other  is  determined;  the  three  lines 
«,  i\  j  determine  the  centre;  the  centre  and  the  lines  i\  j  determine 
the  axis. 

§  9.  We  shall  now  suppose  that  the  two  projective  planet  «■.  v^ 
are  perspective  and  have  been  made  to  coinade. 

If  the  centre,  the  axis,  and  either  one  fair  of  corresponding  points 
on  a  line  through  the  centre  or  one  pair  of  corresponding  lines  meeting 
om  the  axis  are  given,  then  the  whole  projection  is  determined. 

Profif. — If  A  and  A'  (fig.  i]  are  given  corrcspondine  pcnnts.  It 
has  to  be  shown  that  we  can  find  to  every  other  point  B  the  corre- 
sponding point  B'.  Join  AB  to  cut  the  axis  in  R.  Join  RA'; 
then  B'  must  lie  on  this  line.  But  it  must  also  lie  on  the  line  SB. 
Where  both  meet  is  B'.  That  the  figures  thus  obtained  are  really 
projective  can  be  seen  by  aid  of  the  theorem  of  S  4.  For,  if  for 
anypoint  C  the  corresponding  pmnt  C  be  found,  then  the  triangles 
ABC  and  A'B'C  are,  by  construction,  co-linear,  hence  co-axal; 
and  s  will  be  the  axis,  because  AB  and  AC  meet  their  corresponding 
lines  A'B'  and  A'C  on  it.    BC  and  B'C  therefore  also  meet  on  s. 

If  on  the  other  hand  a,  a'  are  given  corresponding  lines,  then 
any  line  through  S  will  cut  them  in  corresponding  points  A,  A' 
wuch  may  be  used  as  above. 

f  xo.  Rows  and  pencils  which  are  projective  or  perspective  have 
been  considered  in  the  article  Geombtry  (G.  ftft  12-40).  All  that 
has  been  said  there  hokls,  of  course,  here  for  any  pair  of  correspond- 
ing rows  or  pencils.  The  centre  of  perspective  for  any  pair  of 
corresponding  rows  is  at  the  centre  of  projection  S,  whilst  the  axis 
contains  coincident  corresponding  elements.  Corresponding  pencils 
on  the  other  hand  have  their  axis  of  perspective  on  the  axis  of 
|m>iection  whilst  the  coincident  rays  pass  through  the  centre. 

We  mention  here  a  few  of  those  properties  which  are  independent 
of  the  perspective  pontion : — 

The  correspondenu  between  two  projective  rows  or  pencils  is 
completdy  dUermined  ij  to  three  elements  in  one  the  corresponding 
ones  in  the  other  are  given.  If  for  instance  in  two  projective  rows 
three  pairs  of  corresponding  pmnts  are  given,  then  we  can  find  to 
every  other  point  in  either  the  corresponding  point  (G.  Ifi  39-36). 

//A,  B,  C,  D  are  four  points  in  a  row  and  A',  B',  C,  D'  the  corre- 
sponding points,  then.lhetr  cross-ratios  are  equal  (AB»  CD)-(A'B', 
C'lyj—where  (AB,  CD)  -  AC/CB  JVD/DB. 

If  in  mrtkular  the  point  D  be  at  infinity  we  have  (AB,  CD)  - 
-AC/CB -AC/BC.  If  therefore  the  points  D  and  D'  are  both 
at  infinity  we  have  AC/BC-AD/BD,  and  the  rows  are  similar 
(G.  f  39).  This  can  only  happen  in  special  cases.  For  the  line  joining 


corresponding  poinu  passes  through  the  centre;  the  latter  must 
therefore  lie  at  infinity  if  D,  D'  are  different  points  at  infinity.  But  if 
D  and  D'  coincide  they  must  lie  on  the  axis,  that  is,  at  the  point  at 
infinity  of  the  axis  unless  the  axis  is  altogether  at  infinity.  Hence — 
In  two  perspective  planes  every  row  which  is  paralld  to  the  axis  is 
MmOar  to  its  corresponding  row,  and  in  general  no  other  row  has  this 

But  tf  the  centre  or  the  axis  is  tU  infinity  then  every  row  is  similar 
to  its  corresponding  row. 

In  either  of  these  two  cases  the  metrical  properties  areparticu- 
lariy  simple.  If  the  axis  b  at  infinity  the  ratio  of  rimilituoe  »  the 
same  for  all  rows  and  the  fibres  are  similar.  If  the  centre  is  at 
infinity  we  get  parallel  projection;  and  the  ratio  of  aimilitude 
changes  from  row  to  row  (fiee  \%  16, 17). 
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In  both  cases  the  mid-points  of  corresponding  segments  will  be 
corresponding  points. 

j  ti.Invotution.—U  the  planes  of  two  projective  figures  coin- 
cide,  then  every  point  in  their  common  plane  has  to  be  counted 
twice,  once  as  a  point  A  in  the  figure  »,  once  as  a  point  B'  in  the 
figure  y.    The  points  A'  and  B  corresponding  to  them  will  in 

feneral  be  different  points;  but  it  may  happen  that  they  coincide, 
lere  a  theorem  holds  similar  to  that  about  rows  (G.  fifi  76  scq.). 

//  two  projective  planes  coincide,  and  if  to  one  point  in  their  common 
flane  the  same  point  corresponds,  whether  we  consider  the  point  as 
belonging  to  the  first  or  to  the  second  plane,  then  the  same  will  happen 
for  every  other  point— that  is  to  say,  to  every  point  wiU  correspond 
the  same  point  in  the  first  asm  the  second  plane. 

In  this  case  the  figures  are  said  to  be  in  involution. 

Proof.— Let  (fig.  5)  S  be  the  centre,  s  the  axis  of  projection,  and 
let  a  point  denoted  t>y  A  in  the  first  plane  and  by  B^  in  the  second 
have  the  property  that  the 
points  A'  and  B  corresponding 
to  them  again  coincide.  Let  C 
and  D'  be  the  names  which 
some  other  point  has  in  the  two 
planes.  If  the  line  AC  cuts  the 
axis  in  X.  then  the  point  where 
the  Une  XA'  cuts  SC  wiU  be 
the  pcMnt  C  corresponding  to  C 
(I  9).  The  line  B^D'  tflso  cuts 
the  axis  in  X,  and  therefore  the 
point  D  corresponding  to  D'  is 
the  point  where  XB  cuts  SD'. 
But  this  is  the  same  point  as  C\ 

This  point  C  might  also  be 
got  by  drawing  CB  and  joining  its  intersection  Y  with  the  axis 
to  B\  Then  C'  must  be  the  point  where  B'Y  meets  SC.  This 
figure,  which  now  forms  a  complete  c^uadrilateral,  shows  that  in 
.order  to  g^  involution  the  corresponding  pmnts  A  and  A'  have  to 
be  harmonk:  conjugates  with  regard  to  S  and  the  point  T  where 
AA'  cuts  the  axis. 

If  two  perspective  figures  be  in  involution,  two  corresponding  points 
are  harmonic  conjugates  with  regard  to  the  centre  and  the  point  where 
the  line  joining  them  cuts  the  axis.    Similarly^ 

Any  two  corresponding  lines  are  harmonic  conjugates  with  regard 
to  the  axis  and  tke  Une  from  their  point  ef  intersection  to  the  centre. 
Conversely — 

//  in  two  perspective  planes  one  pair  of  corresponding  points  be 
harmonic  conjugates  with  regard  to  the  centre  and  the  point  where  the 
line  joining  them  cuts  the  axis,  then  every  pair  of  corresponding 
points  has  this  property  and  the  planes  are  in  involution. 

1 12.  Projective  Planes  which  are  not  in  perspective  position. — 
We  return  to  the  case  that  two  planes  w  and  v'  are  projective  but 
not  in  perspective  position,  and  state  in  some  of  the  more  important 
cases  the  conditions  which  determine  the  correspondence  between 
them.  Here  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  start  with  another  definition 
which,  though  at  firet  it  may  seem  to  be  of  far  greater  generality, 
is  in  reality  equivalent  to  the  one  given  before. 

We  call  two  planes  projective  if  to  every  point  in  one  corresponds 

point  in  the  other,  to  every  line  a  line,  and  to  a  point  in  a  line  a  point 
in  the  corresponding  line,  tn  such  a  manner  that  the  cross-ratio  of  four 


a  point  in  Ae  o&er,  to  every  line  a  line,  and  to  a  point  in  a  line  a  i 
in  the  corresponding  line,  m  such  a  manner  that  the  cross-ratio  of, 
points  in  a  tine,  or  effour  rays  in  a  pencil,  is  equal  to  the  cross-ratio 
of  the  corresponding  points  or  rays. 

The  last  part  about  the  equality  of  cross-ratios  can  be  proved  to 
be  a  consequence  of  the  first.  As  space  does  not  allow  us  to  give 
an  exact  proof  for  this  we  include  it  m  the  definition. 

If  one  plane  is  actually  {Mtsjected  to  another  we  get  a  correspond- 
ence which  has  the  properties  required  in  the  new  definition.  This 
shows  that  a  correspondence  between  two  planes  conform  to  this 
definitbn  is  possible.  That  it  is  also  definite  we  have  to  show. 
It  folbws  at  once  that — 

Corresponding  rows,  and  lihewise  corresponding  pencils,  are  pro- 
jective in  the  M  sense  (G.  }|  25,  30).    Further— 

If  two  planes  are  projective  to  a  third  they  are  projective  to  each  other. 

The  correspondence  oetween  two  prejecttve  planes  w  and  v'  is  deter- 
mined if  we  nave  given  either  two  rows  u,vinw  and  the  corresponding 
rowi  ur,  t^  in  9^,  the  point  where  u  and  v  meet  corresponding  to  the 
points  where  u*  and  if  meet,  or  two  pencils  U,  V  in  r  and  the  corre- 
sponding pencils  U',  V  in  w\  the  ray  UV  joining  the  centres  of  the 
pencils  tn  w  corresponding  to  the  ray  U'V'. 

It  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  first  part.  Let  any  Une  a  cut  «,  « 
in  the  points  A  and  B.  To  these  will  correspond  points  A'  and  B' 
In  «'  and  t^  which  are  known.  To  the  line  a  corresponds  then 
the  line  A'B'.  Thus  to  every  line  in  the  one  plane  the  corre- 
sponding line  in  tiie  other  can  be  found,  hence  also  to  every  point 
the  corresponding  point. 

1 13.  If  the  planes  of  two  projective  figures  coincide,  and  if  either 
four  points,  of  which  no  threelie  in  a  line,  or  else  four  Unes,  ^  which 
no  three  pass  through  a  point,  in  the  one  coincide  with  their  corre- 
sponding points,  or  lines,  in  Uu  other,  then  every  point  and  every  line 
coincides-  with  its  corresponding  point  or  litie  so  that  the  figures  are 


If  the  four  points  A.  B,  C,  D  coincide  with  their  corresponding 
points,  then  every  line  joining  two  of  these  points  will  ccnncide  with 
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its  corresponding  tine.  Thus  the  lines  AB  and  CD,  and  therefore 
also  their  point  of  tnteraectioo  E,  will  coincide  with  their  corre- 
sponding dements.  The  mw  AB  has  thus  three  points  A,  Bj  E 
coincident  with  their  corresponding  points,  and  is  therefore  identical 
with  it  (S  lo).  As  there  are  six  lines  which  join  two  and  two  of 
the  four  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  there  are  six  lines  such  that  each  point 
in  either  coincides  with  its  corresponding  point.  Every  other  line 
will  thus  have  the  six  ix>ints  in  which  it  cuts  these,  and  therefore 
all  points,  coincident  with  their  corresponding  points.  The  prc»f 
of  the  second  part  is  exactly  the  same.    It  follows — 

I  14.  //  taw  projeaive  figures,  vkich  an  not  identieal.  Us  im  the 
same  plane,  then  not  more  than  three  points  which  are  not  in  a  line, 
or  three  lines  which  do  not  pass  through  a  point,  can  he  coincident 
with  their  corresponding  points  or  lines. 

If  the  figures  are  in  perspective  position,  then  they  have  in 
common  one  line,  the  axis,  with  all  points  in  it,  and  one  point,  the 
centre,  with  all  lines  through  it.  No  other  point  or  line  can  there- 
fore coincide  with  its  corresponding  point  or  line  without  the  figures 
becoming  identical. 

It  follows  also  that— 

The  correspondence,  between  f»o  pr^ectne  fiams  it  completely 
determined  if  there  are  given — either  to  four  points  in  the  one  the 
corresponding  four  points  in  the  other  prooidea  that  no  three  of  them 
lie  in  a  line,  or  to  any  four  lines  the  corresponding  lines  proeided 
that  no  three  of  them  tej «  ^ough  a  poinL 

To  show  this  we  observe  first  that  two  planes  w,  ^  may  be  made 
projective  in  such  a  manner  that  four  given  points  A^  B,  C,  D  in 
the  one  correspond  to  four  given  points  A',  B  j  C,  D'  in  the  other; 
for  to  the  lines  AB,  CD  will  correspond  the  lines  A'B'  and  CD', 
and  to  the  intcnection  E  of  the  former  the  point  E'  where  the 
latter  meet.  The  correspondence  between  these  rows  b  therefore 
determined,  as  we  know  three  pairs  of  corresponding  points.  But 
this  determines  a  correspondence  (by  (  12).  To  prove  that  in 
this  case  and  also  in  the  case  of  \  la  there  is  but  one  correspondence 
possible,  let  us  suppose  there  were  two,  or  that  we  could  have  in 
the  plane  v'  two  figures  n^ich  are  each  projective  to  the  figure  in 
V  and  which  have  each  the  points  A'B'CD'^  corresponding  to  the 
points  ABCD  in  «■.  Then  these  two  figures  will  themselves  be 
projective  and  have  four  corresponding  points  coincident.  They 
are  therefore  identical  by  \  \%, 

Two  projective  planes  will  be  in  persputioe  if  one  row  coincides 
with  Us  corresponding  row.  The  line  containing  these  rows  wiU  be 
the  axis  of  projection. 

As  in  this  case  every  point  on  f  coincides  with  its  corresponding 
point,  it  follows  that  every  row  a  meets  its  corresponding  row  o* 
on  s  where  corresponding  points  are  united.  The  two  rows  a,  of 
are  therefore  perspective  (G.  (  30),  and  the  lines  joining  corre- 
sponding points  will  meet  in  a  point  S.  If  r  be  any  one  of  these 
lines  cutting  a,  a'  in  the  points  A  and  A'  and  the  line  s  at  K,  then 
to  the  line  AK  corresponds  A'K,  or  the  ray  r  corresponds  to  itself. 
The  points  B.  B'  in  which  r  cuts  another  pair  b,  V  01  corresponding 
rows  must  therefore  be  corresponding  points.  Hence  the  lines 
ipining  corresponding  points  in  b  and  V  also  pass  through  S. 
^imilany  all  hnes  joining  corresponding  points  in  the  two  planes 
«■  and  ir  meet  in  S;  hence  the  planes  are  perspective. 

The  following  proposition  is  proved  in  a  nmilar  way: — 

Two  projective  planes  will  be  in  perspective  position  if  one  pencil 
coincides  with  its  corresponding  one.  The  centre  ef  these  pencils 
will  be  the  cetUre  of  perspective. 

In  this  case  the  two  planes  must  of  course  coincide,  whilst  in  the 
first  case  this  is  not  necessary. 

(  i«.  We  shall  now  show  that  two  planes  which  are  projective 
accoraing  to  definition  (}  12)  can  be  brought  into  perspective  position, 
hence  that  the  new  definition  is  really  equivalent  to  the  old.  We 
use  the  following  property:  If  two  coincident  planes  r  and  ir'  are 
perspective  with  S  as  centre,  then  any  two  corresponding  rows 
are  also  perspective  with  S  as  centre^  This  therefore  is  true  for 
the  row/  and/  and  for  t  and  t',  of  which  «  and  j'  are  the  lines  at 
infinity  m  the  two  planes.  If  now  the  plane  v'  be  made  to  slide  on 
••  so  that  each  line  moves  parallel  to  itself,  then  the  point  at  infinity 
in  each  line,  and  hence  the  whole  line  at  infinity  in  ir,  remains  fixed. 
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So  does  the  point  at  infinity  on  i,  which  thus  remains  coincident 
with  its  corresponding  point  on/  ,  and  ^*-     '        *^  "'""'*  '*' 

remain  perspective,  that  is  to  say  the 


and  therefore  the  rows  j  and  j' 
t  IS  to  say  the  rays  ioining  corresponding 
points  in  them  meet  at  some  point  T.  Similarly  the  lines  joinins 
correqx>nding  points  in  i  and  t'  will  meet  in  some  point  T . 
These  two  points  T  and  T'  originally  coincided  with  each  other 
and  with  S. 

Conversely,  if  two  projective  planes  are  placed  one  on. the  other, 
then  as  soon  as  the  lines  j  and  v  are  parallel  the  two  points  T  and 


T'can 


I  be  found  by  joining  corresponcnng  pointsin  jfand /,  and  also 

in  t  and  i'.    If  now  a  point  at  infinity  is  c^Ied  A  as  a  point  in  r 

'      *  I »%  til        *         •      -'     ••       •-* 


and  B'  as  a  point  in  1/,  then  the  point  A'  will  lie  on  i'  and  B  on  j, 
so  that  the  line  AA'  passes  through  T'  and  BB'  through  T.  These 
two  lines  are  parallel.  If  then  the  plane  ^  be  moved  parallel  to 
itself  till  T'  comes  to  T,  then  these  two  lines  will  coincide  with 
each  other,  and  with  them  will  coincide  the  lines  AB  and  A'B'. 
This  line  and  similarly  every  line  through  T  will  thus  now  onn- 
dde  with  its  corresponding  line.  The  two  planes  are  therefore 
according  to  the  last  theorem  in  1 14  in  perqyective  position. 


fand  t** 


It  win  be  noticed  that  the  plane  v'  may  be  placed  on  •■  in  two 
different  wajrs,  viz.  if  we  have  placed  v'  on  v  we  may  take  it  off  and 
turn  it  over  in  space  before  wt  bring  it  back  to  v,  so  that  wkvt  was 
its  upper  becomes  now  its  lower  face.  For  each  of  these  positions 
we  get  one  pair  of  centres  T,  T',  and  only  one  pair,  because  the 
above  process  must  give  every  penpective  position.     It  folknis 

In  two  projective  planes  there  are  in  general  two  and  only  two 
pencils  in  either  such  that  angles  in  one  are  equal  to  their  correspond- 
tn^  anifes  in  the  other.  If  one  of  these  pencils  is  made  coincident 
wuh  its  corresponding  one,  then  the  planes  wiU  be  perspectme. 

This  agross  with  the  fact  that  two  perspective  planes  in  space  can 
be  made  cmncident  by  turning  one  about  their  axis  in  two  different 
ways  (I  8). 

In  the  reasoning  empbyed  it  is  essential  that  the  lines 
e  lies  at '  '  * 


are  finite.    If  one! 


infinity,  say  j,  then  t  and  j  c 
their  corresponding  lines  t'  and  j*  wiU  coincide;  that  is,  «'  also  lies 
at  infinity,  so  that  the  lines  at  infinity  in  the  two  planes  are  corre- 
sponding lines.  If  the  planes  are  now  made  coincident  and  per- 
qiective,  then  it  may  happen  that  the  lines  at  infinity  correspond 
point  for  point,  or  can  be  made  to  do  so  by  turning  the  one  plane 
in  itself,  in  this  case  the  line  at  infinity  is  the  axis,  whilst  the  centre 
may  be  a  finite  point.  This  gives  similar  figures  (see  |  16}.  In 
the  other  case  the  line  at  infinity  corresponds  to  itself  without  being 
the  axis;  the  lines  joining  corrnponding.  points  therefore  all  coin- 
cide with  it,  and  the  centre  S  lies  on  it  at  infinity.  The  axis  will 
be  some  finite  line.  This  gives  parallel  projection  (see  ft  17).  For 
want  of  space  we  do  not  snow  how  to  find  in  these  cases  the  per- 
spective position,  but  only  remark  that  in  the  first  case  any  pair 
of  corresponding  points  in  w  and  1/  may  be  taken  as  the  points 
T  and  T',  whilst  in  the  other  case  there  is  a  pencil  of  paralleb  in 
r  such  that  any  one  line  of  these  can  be  made  to  coincide  point  for 
point  with  its  corresponding  line  in  r',  and  thus  seiye  as  the  axis 
of  projectbn.  It  will  therefore  be  possible  to  get  the  planes  in 
penpective  position  by  first  placing  any  point  A'  on  its  correspood- 
tng  point  A  and  then  turning  v'  about  thb  point  till  fines  joining 
corresponding  points  are  parallel. 

1 16.    Similar  Figures, — If  the  axis  is  at  infinity  every  line  ia 
parallel  to  its  corresponding  line.    Corresponding  angles  are  thcfe- 
tore  eoual.    The  figures  are  similar,  and  (|  10)  the  ratio  of  1* 
tude  01  any  two  corresponding  rows  is  constant. 

If  similar  figures  are  in  penpective  position  they  are  teid  to  be 
similarly  situated^  and  the  centre  of  projection  b  called  the  centre 
of  simiutude.  To  place  two  similar  figures  in  thb  position,  we 
observe  that  their  lines  at  infinity  will  coincide  as  soon  as  both  figures 
are  put  in  the  same  plane,  but  the  rows  on  them  are  not  necessarily 
identical.  They  are  projective,  and  hence  in  general  not  more  than 
two  points  on  one  will  coincide  with  their  corresponding  points  in 
the  other  (G.  |  34).  To  make  them  identical  it  is  eith^  sufficient 
to  turn  one  figure  in  its  plane  till  three  lines  in  one  are  paralld  to 
their  corresponding  lines  in  the  other,  or  it  b  necessary  before  this 
can  be  done  to  turn  the  one  plane  over  in  space.  It  can'  be  diown 
that  in  the  former  case  all  lines  are,  or  no  line  b,  parallel  to  its 
corresponding  line,  whilst  in  the  second  case  there  are  two  directioas, 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  which  have  the  property  that  each 
line  m  either  direction  b  parallel  to  its  corresponding  line.  We 
also  see  that — 

If  in  two  similar  figures  Ores  lines,  ef  which  no  two  art  poroOd, 
are  parattd  respecttody  to  their  corresponding  lines,  then  every  Una 
has  this  property  and  the  two  figures  are  similarly  situated',  or 

Two  similar  figures  are  stmdariy  situated  as  soon  as  two  com- 
spending  triangles  are  so  situated. 

If  two  nmilar  figures  are  perspective  without  being  in  the 
plane,  their  planes  must  be  parallel  as  the  axb  b  at  infinity.    He 

Any  plane  fiptre  '    '  -      -  - 

into  a  Similar  figure. 


tbeparai: 
projected 


from  any  centre  to  a  parattd  ptame 

If  two  similar  figures  are  similariy  situated,  then  corresponding 
points  may  either  be  on  the  same  or  on  different  sides  of  the  centre, 
if.  besides,  the  ratio  of  nmilitude  b  unity,  then  corresponding 
points  will  be  equidbtant  from  the  centre.  In  the  first  case  there- 
lore  the  two  fijnires  will  be  identical.  In  the  second  case  they 
will  be  identicafly  equal  but  not  coincident.  They  can  be  made  to 
coincide  by  turning  one  in  its  plane  through  two  right  angles  about 
the  centre  of  similitude  S.  The  figures  are  in  involution,  as  b 
seen  at  once,  and  they  are  said  to  be  symmetrical  xoith  regard  lo  Ae 
point  S  as  centre.  If  the  two  figures  be  considered  as  part  of  one. 
then  thb  b  said  to  have  a  centre.  Thus  regular  polygons  of  an  even 
number  of  ndes  and  parallelognuiis  have  each  a  centre,  which  b 
a  centre  of  symmetry. 

I  17.  Parallel  Proiection.—U,  instead  of  the  axb,  the  centre  be 
moved  to  infinity,  all  the  projecting  rays  will  be  parallel,  and  we 
set  what  b  call«d  parallel  projection.  In  thb  case  the  line  at  in- 
finity passes  through'  the  centre  and  therefore  corresponds  to  itself 
—hat  not  point  for  point  as  in  the  case  of  similar  figures.  To  any 
point  I  at  infinity  corre^onds  therefore  a  point  V  also  at  infinity 
but  different  from  the  first.  Hence  to  parallel  lines  meeting 
at  I  correspond  parallel  lines  of  another  direction  meeting  at  I . 
Further,  in  any  two  corresponding  rows  the  two  p(Mtta  at 
infinity  are  corresponding  poinu;  hence  the  rows  are  *  ** 
Thb  gives  the  principal  properties  of  parallel  projectioa»— 

To  parallel  Itnet  correspond  parallel  tines;  or 
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JTo  a  paralUloffraM  e^rrtspends  b  paralMogram, 
Tht  correspondenci  of  paraUd  projecHcn  is  compUtHy  determined 
as  soon  as  for  any  paraUaogram  *n  the  one  fipire  the  corresponding 
paraUdorram  in  the  oiktr  has  been  seiected^  as  follows  from  the  geturai 
case  M  I  14.   [Corresponding  rows  are  sundar  (|  lo^.l 
The  ratio  of  lunilitude  for  these  rows  changes  witn  the  direction : 
If  a  row  is  parallel  to  the  axis,  its  corresponding  row,  which  is 
also  parallel  to  the  axis,  will  be  e^ual  to  it,  because  anv  two  pairs 
AA'  and  BB'  of  corresponding  points  will  form  a  parallelogram. 
Another  important  property  ts  the  following: — 
The  areas  of  correspondtng  fifures  have  a  constant  ratio.. 
We  prove  this  first  for  parallelograms.   Let  ABCD  and  EFGH  be 
any  two  parallelograms  in  w, 
A'B'C'D'  and   ET'G'H'  the 
corresponding     parallelograms 
in  w'.     Then  to  the  parallelo- 
gram KLMN  which  lies  (fig.  6) 
between   the   lines   AB,    CD 
and  EF.  GH  will  corrnpond 
a     parallelogram     KT'M'N' 
formed   in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  AsABCDandKLMN 
are  between  the  same  parallels 
their  areas  are  as  the  bases.  Hence — 

ABCD     AB       .   .    .|    .    A'B'Ciy     A'B' 

But  AB/KL-A'B'/KV,  as  the  rows  AB  and  A'B'  are  similar. 
Hence 

ABCD       KLMN        .  •    .,    .     EFGH       KLMN 


Fig.  6. 


Hence  also 


ABCD         EFGH 
A'B'C'D'"E'F'G'H' 


"llus  proves  the  theorem. for  parallelograms  and  also  for  their 
halves,  that  is,  for  anv  triangles.  As  polygons  can  be  divided  into 
triangtes  the  truth  01  the  theorem  follows  at  once  for  them,  and 
is  extended  (by  the  method  of  exhaustion}  to  areas  bounded  by 
curves  by  inscribii^  polygons  in,  and  circumscribing  polygons 
about,  the  curves.  . 

Just  as  (G.  i  8)  a  segment  of  a  line  is  given  a  sense,  so  a  sense 
may  be  given  to  an  area.  This  is  done  as  follows.  If  we  go  round 
the  boundary  of  an  area,  the  latter  is  either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left.  If  we  turn  round  and  go  in  the  opposite  sense,  then  the  area 
will  be  to  the  left  if  it  was  first  to  the  nght,  and  vice  versa.  If  we 
give  the  boundary  a  definite  sense,  and  go  round  in  this  sense,  then 
the  area  is  said  to  be  either  ef  tht  dnf  i^r  of  the  other  sense  auording 
as  the  area  is  to  the  right  ot  in  the  kU.  'ihe  area  is  generally  said 
to  be  positive  if  it  is  to  tKc  left.  THi'  sense  of  the  boundary  is 
indicated  either  by  an  arrcjwhvad  ot  Ijv  the  order  of  the  lettere 
which  denote  points  in  the  l^ounti^e^-  Thus,  if  A.  B,  C  be  the 
..: — J  ^  ^  tnangle,  then  ABC  shall  4i.note  the  area  in  magnitude 


and  sense,  the  sense  being  TiKf^by  gnlni^  round  the  triangle  in  the 
'  r  from  A  to  B  to  C.    It  «l!t  thin  1<^  seen  that  ABC  and  ACB 


denote  the  same  area  but  «iib  cppo<;itc  -1  nse,  and  generally  ABC 
BCA  -  CAB  -  -  ACB  -  -  BAC  -  -  CBA;  that  is.  an  inter- 
change of  two  letters  changes  the  srnv-    Also,  if  A  and  A'  are  two 
points  on  opposite  sides  oft  and  equiiJiitant  from,  the  line  BC, 
then  ABC --A'BC. 

Taking  account  of  the  sense,  we  may  make  the  following  state- 
ment:— 

If  A.  A'  are  two  corresponding  points,  if  the  line  AA'  cuts  the 
axis  in  B.  and  if  C  is  any  other  point  in  the  axis,  then-  the  triangles 
ABC  and  A'BC  are  corresponding,  and 

ABC     AB        AB  . 

or  The  constant  rttio  of  corresponding  areas  is  e^ual  and  opposite 
la  Ae  ratio  in  which  the  axis  divides  the  segment  joining"  two  corre- 
spondint  points. 

1 18.  beveral  npedal  cases  of  parallel  projection  are  of  interest. 

Orthographic  Projection. — If  the  two  planes  r  and  «-'  have  a 
definite  position  in  space,  and  if  a  figure  in  a-  is  projected  to  w'  by 
rays  perpendicular  to  this  plane,  then  the  projection  is  said  to  be 
orthographic.  If  in  this  case  the  plane  w  be  turned  till  it  coincides 
with  v'  so  that  the  figures  remain  perspective,  then  the  projecting 
rays  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  projection,  because  anv  r  ne 
of  these  rays  is.  and  remains  during  the  turning,  perpendicular  to 
th^axis. 

The  constant  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  projection  to  that  of  the  original 
/igure  is,  in  this  case,  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  two  fnarus 
T  and  w\  as  will  be  seen  by  projecting  a  rectangle  which  has  its  base 
in  the  axis. 

Orthographic  projection  is  of  constant  use  in  geometrical  drawing. 

Shear. — If  the  centre  of  projection  be  taken  at  infinity  on  the 
axis,  then  the  projecting  rays  are  parallel  to  the  axis;  hence  corre- 
sponding points  will  be  equidistant  from  the  axis.  In  this  case, 
tlierefore,  area;  cf  corresponding  figures  will  be  equal. 
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If  A,  A'  and  B,  B'  (fig.  7)  are  two  paira  of  corresponding  points 
on  the. same  line,  parallel  to  the  axis,  then,  as  corresponding  seg- 
ments parallel  to  the  axis  are 
equal,  it  follows  that  AB» 
a'B'.  hence  also  AA'-BBV 
If  these  points  be  joined  to 
any  point  O  on  the  axis,  then 
A()  and  A'O  will  be  corre- 
sponding lines;  they  will  there- 
fore be  cut  by  any  line  parallel  q- 

to  the  axb  in  correnOnding  p.-  _ 

points.    In  the  fijnire  therefore  '* 

C,  C  and  also  D,  D'  will  be  paira  of  conesponding  points  and 

CC  -  DD'.    As  the  ratio  CC'/AA'  equals  the  ratio  of  the  disunces 

of  C  and  A  from  the  axis,  therefore — 

Two  corresponding  figures  may  be  got  one  out  of  the  other  by  wumng 
all  points  in  the  one  parallel  to  a  fixM  liiu,  the  axis,  through  distarues 
whuh  are  proportional,  to  their  own  distances  from  the  axis.  Points 
in  a  Une  remain  hereby  in  a  hne. 

Such  a  transformation  of  a  plane  figure  is  produced  by  a  shearing 
stress  in  any  section  of  a  homogeneous  elastic  solid.  Foi  this 
reason  Lord  Kelvin  gave  it  the  name  of  shear. 

A  shear  of  a  plane  figure  is  determined  if  we  are  given  the  axis 
and  the  distance  through  which  one  point  has  been  moved;  for  in 
this  case  the  axis*  the  centre,  and  a  pur  of  corresponding  points 
are  given. 

1 19.  Symmetry  and  Shew-Symmetry.—\l  the  centre  is  not  on 
^he  axis,  and  if  corresponding  points  are  at  equal  distances  from 
It.  they  must  be  on  opposite  sides  of  it.  The  figures  will  be  in 
involution  (|  11).  In  this  case  the  direction  of  the  projecting  rays 
is  said  to  be  conjugate  to  the  axis. 

The  conjugate  direction  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  If 
the  line  joining  two  corresponding  points  A,  A'  cuts  the  axis  in  B, 
then  AB  »  BA .  Therefore,  if  the  plane  be  folded  over  along  the 
axis,  A  will  fall  on  A'.  Hence  by  this  folding  over  evenr  point 
will  coincide  with  its  corresponding  point.  The  fibres  therefore 
are  identically  equal  or'  congruent,  and  in  their  onginal  position 
they  are  symmetrtcal  with  regard  to  the  axis,  which  itself  u  called 
an  axis  of  syntmetry.  If  the  two  figures  are  considered  as  one  this 
one  is  said  to  be  symmetrical  with  regard  to  an  axis,  and  is  said  to 
have  an  axb  of  symmetry  or  simply  an  axis.  Every  diameter  of  a 
circle  is  thus  an  axis;  also  the  median  line  of  an  isosceles  triangle 
and  the  diagonak  of  a  rhombus  are  axes  of  the  figures  to  which  they 
bebng. 

In  the  more  general  case  whcire  the  projecting  rays  are  not  per- 
pendicular to  the  axb  we  have  a  kind  of  twisted  symmetry  which 
may  be  called  shew-symmetry.  It  can  be  got  from  ss'mmetry  by 
giving  the  whole  figure  a  shear.  It  will  also  be  easily  seen  that 
we  get  skew-symmetry  if  we  first  form  a  shear  to  a  given  figure 
and  then  separate  it  from  its  shear  by  folding  it  over  along  the  axis 
of  the  shear,  which  thereby  becomes  an  axis  of  skew-symmetry. 

Skew-s]rmmetrical  and  therefore  also  symmetrical  figures  have 
the  following  properties: — 

Corresporiding  areas  are  e^ual,  but  of  opposite  sense. 

Any  two  corresponding  Itttes  are  harmonic  conjugates  with  regard 
to  the  axis  and  a  Rne  in  the  conjugate  dirution. 

If  the  two  figures  be  again  considered  as  one  whole,  this  U  said 
to  be  skew-symmetrical  and  to  have  an  axis  of  skew-symmetry. 
Thus  the  median  line  of  any  triangle  b  an  axb  of  skew-tiymmetry, 
the  side  on  which  it  stands  having  the  conjugate  direction,  the 
other  sides  being  conjugate  lines.  From  this  it  follows,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  three  medbn  lines  of  a  triangle  meet  in  a  point. 
For  two  medbn  lines  will  be  corresponding  lines  with  regard  to  the 
third  as  axis,  and  must  therefore  meet  on  the  axis. 

An  axb  of  skew-symmetry  b  generally  called  a  diameter.  Thus 
every  diameter  of  a  conic  is  an  axis  of  skew-symmetry,  the  con- 
ju«te  direction  being  the  direction  of  the  chords  which  it  bisects. 

I  30.  We  state  a  few  properties  of  these  figures  useful  in  mechanics, 
but  we  omit  the  easy  proofs: — 

//  a  plane  area  has  an  axis  of  shew-symmetry,  then  the- mass-centre 
(centre  of  mean  distances  or  centre  of  inertb)  lies  on  it. 

If  a  figure  undergoes  a  shear,  the  mass-centre  of  its  area  remains 
the  mass-centre;  and  generally — 

In  parallel  projection  the  mass-centres  of  correspondtng  areas  (or 
of  groups  of  points,  but  not  of  curves)  are  corresponding  potnts. 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  plane  figure  does  not  change  if  the  fiiure 
undergoes  a  shair  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  with  regard  to  wlsich 
the  moment  has  been  tahen. 

If  a  figure  has  an  axis  of  shew-symmetry,  then  this  axts  and' the 
conjugate  direction  are  conjugate  diameters  of  the  momental  ellipse 
for  every  point  in  the  axis. 

If  a  figure  has  an  axis  of  symmetry,  then  this  is  an  axis  of  the 
momental  ellipse  for  every  point  in  it. 

The  truth  of  the  bst  propositions  follows  at  once  from  the  fact 
that  the  product  of  inertia  for  the  lines  in  question  vanishes. 

It  is  of^interest  to  notice  how  a  great  many  propositions  of  Euclid 
are  only  special  cases  of  projection.  The  theorems  Euc.  I.  35-41 
about  parallelograms  or  triangles  on  equal  bases  and  between  the 
same  parallels  are  examples  of  shear,  whilst  I.  43  gives  a  case  of 
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tkew-tymmetryr  lienoe  bf  involution,  figures  which  are  identi- 
cally equal  are  of  course  projective,  and  they  are  perqMctive  when 
E laced  90  that  they  have  an  axis  or  a  centre  of  symmetry  (cf. 
lenrid.  EUmentar^  Geometry,  Congruent  Figures),  In  this  case 
again  the  relation  is  that  of  involution.  The  importance  of  treat- 
ing similar  figures  when  in  perspective  position  has  long  been 
recognized;  we  need  only  mention  the  well-known  proposition 
about  the  centres  of  similitude  of  circles. 

ApplicatioHS  to  Conies. 

%  71.  Any  conic  can  be  projected  into  any  other  conic.  TTtis  Wtay 
be  done  in  suck  a  manner  that  three  points  on  one  conic  and  the  tangents 
at  two  of  them  are  projected  to  three  arbitrarily  selected  points  and  the 
tangents  at  two  of  them  on  the  other. 

It  «  and  «'  are  any  two  conies,  then  we  have  to  prove  that  we  can 
project  «  in  such  a  manner  that  five  points  on  it  will  be  projected 
to  poinU  on  u'.  As  the  j>rojection  u  determined  as  soon  as  the 
projections  of  any  four  poinU  or  four  lines  are  selected,  we  cannot 
project  any  five  poinU  of  if  to  any  five  arbitrarily  selected  points 
on  «'.    But  if  A,  B,  C  be  ee  points  on  m,  and  if  the  tangents 

at  B  and  C  meet  at  D,  er  k'.  h'*  C'  are  any  three  points 

on  u\  and  if  the  tangent  and  C  meet  at  D'.  then  the  plane 

of  u  may  be  proiectra  to  en.  |  i  ine  of  «'  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
points  A,  B,  C,  D  are  pnjcn  c,  5  to  A',  B',  C,  D'.  This  determines 
the  correspondence  (I  14^  ^li«  conic  «  will  be  projected  into  a 
conic,  the  poinU  A,  B,  C  '  - ';  tangenu  BD  and  CD  to  the  points 
A\  B',  C  and  the  lines  B  D'  and  CD',  which  are  tangents  to  u' 
at  B'  and  C,  The  projection  of  «  must  therefore  (G.  I  sa)  coincide 
with  u\  because  it  is  a  conic  which  has  three  poinU  and  the  tangents 
at  two  of  them  in  common  with  u'. 

Similarly  we  mieht  have  taken  three  tangents  and  the  points  Jtf 
contact  of  two  of  them  as  corresponding  to  similar  elements  on  the 
other. 

If  the  one  conic  be  a  cirele  which  cuts  the  line  j,  the  protection 
will  cut  the  line  at  infinity  in  two  points;  hence  it  will  be  a  hyper- 
bola. Similarly,  if  the  arde  touches  f,  the  projection  will  ht  a 
parabola;  and,  if  the  circle  has  no  point  in  common  with  j,  the 
projection  will  be  an  ellipse.  These  curves  appear  thus  as  sections 
of  a  circular  cone,  for  in  case  that  the  two  planes  of  projection  are 
separated  the  rays  projecting  the  circle  form  such  a  cone. 

Any  conic  may  he  projected  into  itsdf. 

If  we  take  any  point  S  in  the  plane  of  a  coiuc  as  centre,  the 
polar  of  this  point  as  axis  of  projection,  and  any  two  points  in  which 
a  line  through  S  cuts  the  conic  as  corresponding  points,  then  these 
will  be  harmonic  conjugates  with  reeard  to  the  centre  and  the  axis. 
We  therefore  have  involution  ((  11),  and  every  point  is  projected 
into  iu  harmonic  conjugate  with  regard  to  the  centre  and  the  axis — 
hence  everv  point  A  on  the  conic  into  that  point  A'  on  the  conic 
in  which  the  line  SA'  cuts  the  conic  again,  as  follows  from  the 
harmonic  properties  of  pole  and  polar  (G.  \  62  seq.). 

Two  conies  which  cut  the  line  at  infinity  tn  the  same  two  points  are 
similar  figures  and  similarly  situated— the  centre  of  similitude  being 
in  generaf  some  finite  poinL 

To  prove  this,  we  take  the  line  at  infinity  and  the  asymptotes  of 
one  as  corresponding  to  the  line  at  infinity  and  the  asymptotes 
of  the  other,  and  bendes  a  tangent  to  the  first  as  corresponding 
to  a  parallel  tangent  to  the  other.  The  line  at  infinity  will  then 
correspond  to  itself  point  for  point;  hence  the  figures  will  be  similar 
and  similariy  situated. 

I  33.  Areas  of  Parabolic  Segments.— Ont  parabola  may  always  be 
considered  as  a  parallel  projection  of  another  in  such  a  manner 
that  any  two  points  A,  B  on  the  one  correspond  to  any  two  points 
A',  B'  on  the  other;  that  is,  the  points  A.  B  and  the  point  at  infinity 
on  the  one  may  be  made  to  correspond  respectively  to  the  points 
A',  B'  and  the  point  at  infinity  on  the  other,  whilst  the  tangents 
at  A  and  at  infinity  of  the  one  correspond  to  the  tangents  at  B' 
and  at  infinity  of  the  other.  This  completely  determines  the 
correspondence,  and  it  is  parallel  projection  because  the  line  at 
infinity  corresponds  to  the  line  at  infinity.  Let  the  tangents 
at  A  and  B  meet  at  C.  and  those  at  A',  B'  at  C:  then  C.  C'^  will 
correspond,  and  so  will  the  triangles  ABC  and  A'B C  as  well  as  the 
parabolic  segments  cut  off  by  the  chords  AB  and  A'B'.  If  (AB) 
denotes  the  area  of  the  segment  cut  off  by  the  chord  AB  we  have 
therefore 

(AB)/ABC-(A'BO/A'B'C;  or 

The  area  of  a  segment  of  a  parabola  stands  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the 
area  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  chord  of  the  segment  and  the 
tangents  at  the  end  potnts  of  the  chord. 

If  then  (fig.  8)  we  join  the  point  C  to  the 
mid-point  M  of  AB,  then  this  line  /  will  be 
bisected  at  D  by  the  parabola  (G.  |  74),  and 
the  Ungent  at  D  will  be  parallel  to  AB.  Let 
this  Ungent  cut  AC  in  E  and  CB  in  F,  then 
by  the  ^st  theorem 
(ABJ^(ADJ^(BDJ 
ABC    ADE    BFD    *^ 
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Fig.  8. 


where  m  u  some  number  to  be  determined.  The  figure  gives 
'  (AB)  -  ABD-KAD)-I-(BD). 


Combining  both  equadoos,  we  have 

ABD-i»  (ABC-ADE-BFD). 
But  we  have  also  ABD  -  |  ABC.  and  ADE  -  BFD  * 
hence 

iABC-m(i-i-|)ABC.orm-f. 


i  ABC; 


the  area  of 

'of 


The  area  of  a  parabolic  segment  equals  two-thirds  ef  th 
the  triangfe  formed  by  the  chord  and  the  tangents  ai  the  end 
the  chord. 

I  33.  Elliptic  Areas. — ^To  consider  one  ellipse  a  porsllel  projection 
of  another  we  may  establish  the  correspondence  as  follows.     If 


AC,  BD  are  any  pair  of  conjueate  diameters  of  the  one  and  A'C. 
B'ly  any  pair  of  conjugate  diameters  of  the  other,  then  these 
may  be  made  to  correspond  to  each  other,  and  the  correspondence 
will  be  completely  determined  if  the  parallelogram  formed  by  the 
tangenu  at  A,  B.  C,  D  b  made  to  correspond  to  that  formed  by  the 
UngenU  at  A',  B',  C,  D'  ^|i  17  and  an.  As  the  projection  of  the 
first  conic  has  the  four  pomU  A',  B\  C\  D*  and  the  tangenu  at 
these  poinU  in  common  with  the  second,  the  two  dlipses  are  poo- 
jected  one  into  the  other.  Their  areas  will  correnond,  and  so  do 
those  of  the  parallelograms  ABCD  and  A'B'C'D'.    Hence^ 

The  area  efan  ellipse  has  a  constant  ratio  to  the  area  of  any  inscribed 
paraUdogram  whose  diagonals  are  conjugate  diameters,  and  also  to 
every  circumscribed  panudogram  whose  stdes  are  parallel  to  conjugiate 
diameters. 

It  follows  at  6noe  that— 

All  parallelograms  itucribed  in  an  ellipse  tthou  diagonals  an 
conjugate  diameters  are  equal  in  area;  and 

AU  parallelograms  circumscribed  about  an  eUipse  whose  sides  are 
paraUa  to  conjugate  diameters  are  equal  in  area. 

If  a,  fr  are  the  length  of  the  semi-axes  of  the  ellipae,  then  the 
area  of  the  dreumscnbed  parallelogram  will  be  406  and  of  the 
inscribed  one  206. 

For  the  circle  of  radius  r  the  inscribed  parallelogram  becomes 
the  square  of  area  3r*  and  the  circle  has  the  area  r*«-;  the  consunt 
ratio  of  an  ellipse  to  the  inscribed  parallelogram  has  therefore  also 
the  value  \w.   Hence — 

The  area  o/f  an  dlipse  equals  abr. 

1 24.  Prejectiee  Properties.— The  properties  of  the  projcctioa 
of  a  figure  depend  partly  on  the  relative  position  of  the  planes  of 
the  figures  and  the  centre  of  projection,  but  principally  on  the 
properties  of  the  given  figure.  PomU  in  a  line  are  projected  into 
points  in  a  line,  harmonic  poinU  into  harmonic  points,  a  conic 
into  a  conic;  but  parallel  lines  are  not  projected  into  parallel  lines 
nor  right  angles  into  right  angles,  neither  are  the  projections  of 
equal  segmenu  or  angles  again  equal.  There  are  then  some  pro- 
perties which  remain  unaltered  by  projection,  whilst  others  change. 
The  former  are  called  projective  or  descriptive,  the  latter  metrical 
properties  of  figures,  because  the  latter  all  depend  on  measurement. 

To  a  triangle  and  iu  median  lines  correspond  a  trian^e  and  three 
lines  which  meet  in  a  point,  but  which  as  a  rule  are  not  mcdiaa 
lines. 

In  this  case,  if  we  uke  the  triangle  together  with  the  line  at 
infinity,  we  get  as  the  projection  a  trianele  ABC,  and  some  othci 
line  i  which  cuu  the  sides  a,  6,  c  of  the  triangle  in  the  poinu 
A|,  fii,  C|.  If  we  now  Uke  on  BC  the  harmonic  conjugate  At  to 
Ai  and  similariy  on  CA  and  AB  the  harmonic  conjugates  to  Bi  and 
Ct  respectively,  then  the  lines  AAs,  BBt,  CCt  will  be  the  projections 
of  the  median  lines  in  the  given  figure.  Hence  these  lines  must 
meet  in  a  point. 

As  the  triangle  and  the  fourth  line  we  may  uke  any  four  given 
lines,  because  any  four  lines  may  be  projectra  into  any  four  givea 
lines  (5  14).   This  gives  a  theorem : — 

//  each  vertex  of  a  triangle  be  joined  to  that  point  in  the  opposite 
side  which  is,  with  regard  to  the  vertices,  the  harmonic  conjugate  of 
the  point  in  which  the  side  is  cut  by  a  given  line,  then  the  three  lines 
thus  obtained  meet  in  a  poinL 

We  get  thus  out  of  the  special  theorem  about  the  median  lines 
of  a  triangle  a  more  general  one.  But  before  this  could  be  done 
we  had  to  add  the  line  "kt  infinity  to  the  lines  in  the  given  figure. 

In  a  similar  manner  a  great  many  theorems  relating  to  metrical 
properties  can  be  generalized  by  Uking  the  line  at  infimty  or  points 
at  infinity  as  forming  part  of  the  original  6f\ire.  Conversely 
special  cases  relating  to  measurement  are  obtained  byproiecting 
some  line  in  a  figure  of  known  properties  to  infinity.  Thb  u  true 
for  all  properties  relating  to  parallel  lines  or  to  bisection  of  seg- 
ments, but  not  immediately  lor  angles.  It  is,  however,  powble 
to  esublish  for  every  metrical  relation  the  corresponding  projective 
property.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  consider  imaginary  elements. 
These  nave  originally  been  introduced  into  geometry  by  aid  of 
co-ordinate  geometry,  where  imaginary  quantities  constantly  occur 
as  roots  of  equations. 

Their  introduction  into  pure  geometry  is  due  principally  to 
Poncelet.  who  by  the  publication  of  his  great  work  Traitt  des 
Propriitis  Pro^eetives  des  Figures  became  the  founder  of  projective 
geometry  in  its  widest  sense.  Monge  had  considered  parallel 
projection  and  had  already  distinguished  between  permanent  and 
accidental  properties  of  figures,  the  latter  being  those  which  de- 
pended merely  on  the  accidenul  position  of  one  part  to  another. 
Thus  in  projecting  two  circles  which  lie  in  different  planes  it 
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depends  on  the  flccidentu  poeitioii  of  the  centre  of  projection 
v^ietber  the  projection*  be  two  oooict  which  do  or  do  not  meet. 
Pbocelet  introduced  the  principle  of  continuity  in  cMder  to  make 
theorenia  general  and  independent  of  those  accidental  podtions 
which  6tpcad  analytically  on  the  fact  that  the  equations  used  have 
real  or  unasinary  roots.  But  the  correctness  of  this  principle 
remained  witnout  a  proof.  Von  Staudt  has,  however,  shown  how  it 
is  pcaapAt  to  introcfuce  imaginary- dements  by  purdy  geometrical 
reasoning,  and  we  shall  now  try  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
his  theory. 

1 35.  Imoimary  Blements.^U  a  line  cuts  a  curve  and  if  the 
line  be  moved,  turned  for  instance  about  a  point  in  it,  it  may  happen 
that  two  of  the  points  of  intersection  approach  each  other  till  they 
coincide.  The  fine  then  becomes  a  tangent.  If  the  line  is  sttU 
further  moved  in  the  same  manner  it  separates  from  the  curve  and 
two  points  of  intenection  are  lost.  Thus  in  considering  the  rela- 
tion of  a  line  to  a  conic  we  have  to  distinguish  three  casci— the  line 
cuts  the  conic  in  two  points,  touches  it,  or  has  no  point  in  common 
with  it.  This  is  quite  analo^pus  to  the  fact  that  a  quadratic  eoua- 
tioo  with  one  unknown  quantity  has  either  two,  one,  or  no  roots.  But 
in  algebra  it  bas  long  been  found  convenient  to  express  this 


differently  t^  saying  a  quadratic  equation  has  always  two  roots, 

but  these  may  be  either  both  — *  — *  -"" "  *   — •-— 

•„  s r t 


Ini 


real  and  different,  or  equal,  or  they 

-  -   HI  ■MTnilrLT  mtidc  of  expressing  the 


may  be  imaginnry 

fact  above  sts  [L  Li  »^  ;ijl  L 

We  say  thei^fort-  a  lint  km  ii]w^ys  two  points  in  common  with 
a  conic,  but  these  are  cither  distinct,  of  coirKicJciit.  or  invisible. 
The  wwd  ima^inan'  U  general jy  ustid  liwlead  of  invisible;  but,  as 
the  points  haie  nothing  la  do  wuK  Imaginatioii.  w«  prefer  the  word 
**  invisible  "  r^arommtndwJ  orijjiniH/  by  €li0ond. 

Invisible  poinia  occur  in  pairs,  of  conjugate  ooiots.  for  a  line  loses 
always  two  viiJblt  poLntji  of  jntcrsection  wjm  9,  curve  simultane- 
oudy.  This  h  aiulaffQus  Co  the  tact  (hat  an.  af^tirairal  equation 
with  real  coc'TiiCienii  has  imaginary  roota  in  pain.  Onljy  entre^ 
Ume  cam  bt  dr  >:  :  ..'Uj^A  an  iweisiAU  ^nt,  for  two  real  lines  meet 
in  a  real  or  v.  .  le  point  Tke  r£td  line  ihrQugh  an  invisibk  point 
contains  also  its  conjugate. 

SimDariif  there  are  invimUe  lines— tangents^  for  instance,  from 
a  point  within  a  conic — which  occur  in  pain  of  conjugates,  two 
coniogates  having  a  real  point  in  o>mmon. 

The  introduction  of  invisible  points  would  be  nothing  but  a  play 
upon  words  unless  there  is  a  real  geometrical  property  indicated 
wnich  can  be  used  in  geometrical  constructions — that  it  has  a 
definite  meaning,  for  instance,  to  say  that  two  comes  cut  a  line  in 
the  same  two  invisible  pointy  or  that  we  can  draw  one  conic 
thixxigh  three  real  points  and  tne  two  invisible  ones  which  another 
conic  nas  in  common  with  a  line  that  does  not  actually  cut  it.  We 
have  in  fact  to  give  a  geometrical  definition  of  inviuble  points. 
This  is  done  by  aid  of  the  theory  of  involution  (G.  1 76  seqO. 

An  involution  of  points  on  a  line  has  (accoidii^  to  G.  f  77  b]) 
cither  two  or  one  or  no  focL  Instead  of  this  we  now  say  it  has 
always  two  foci  which  may  be  distinct,  coincident  or  inviable. 
These  foci  are  determined  by  the  involution,  but  they  also  determine 
the  involution.  If  the  foci  are  real  this  follows  from  the  fact  that 
coi^ugate  points  are  harmonic  conjugates  with  rq^rd  to  the  foci. 
That  It  is  also  the  case  for  invisible  foci  will  presently  appear.  If 
we  take  this  at  present  for  granted  we  may  replace  a  pair  of  real, 
coincident  or  invisible  points  by  the  involution  of  which  they  are 
thefocL 

Nov  any  two  pairs  of  conjugate  points  determine  an  involution 
(G.  I  n  l^- 

Henco  any  point-pair,  whether  real  or'  inoisiblet  is  completdy 
ielermined  oj  any  two  pairs  of  coniugate  points  cf  the  invotnlion 
wkkk  has  gjaem  the  potrO-pair  as  foct  and  may  Ikerifore  be  replaced 
hythewt^ 

Two  pain  of  invisible  points  are  thus  said  to  be  identical  if,  and 
only  if,  they  are  the  foci  of  the  same  involution. 

We  know  (G.  |  82)  that  a  conic  determines  on  every  line  an  in- 
volution in  which  conjugate  points  are  conjugate  poles  with  regard 
to  the  conic — that  is.  that  either,  lies  on  the  polar  of  the  other. 
This  hoMs  whether  the  line  cuts  the  conk  or  not.  Furthermore, 
in  the  former  case  the  points  common  to  the  line  and  the  conic  are 
the  foci  of  the  involution.  Hence  we  now  say  that  this  is  alwaj^rs 
the  case,  and  that  the  invisible  points  common  to-  a  line  and  a  conic 
are  the  invisible  fod  of  the  involution  in  Question.  If  then  we 
state  the  problem  of  drawing  a  conic  which  passes  through  two 
points  given  as  the  intenection  of  «  conic  and  a  line  as  that  of 
drawing  a  conic  which  determines  a  given  involution  on  the  line, 
we  have  it  in  a  form  in  which  it  is  Independent  oi  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  the  intersections  being  real  or  invisible.  So  is  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  as  we  shall  now  show. 
*  1 36.  We  have  seen  (|  21}  that  a  cOnie  may  always  be  projected 
into  itself  by  taking  any  point  S  as  centre  and  its  polar  s  as  axis  of 


projection,  corresponding  points  being  those  in  which  a  line  through 
S  cuts  the  conic.  If  then  (fig.  o)  A,  A'  and  B,  B'  are  pain  of 
cmiespouding  points  so  that  the  lines  AA' And  BB'  pass  through  S, 


then  the  lines  AB  and  A'B',  as  correnwnding  lines,  will  meet 
at  a  point  R  on  the  axis,  and  the  lines  AB'  and  A'B  will  meet  at 
another  point  R'  on  the  axis.  These  points  R,  R'  are  coniugate 
points  in  the  involiition  which  the  conic  determines  on  the  line  «, 
XXII  8 
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because  the  trianrie  RSR'  is  a  polar  triangle  (0.  S  63),  so  that  R' 
lies  on  the  polar  of  R. 

This  gives  a  simple  means  of  determining  for  any  point  Q  on  the 
line  s  its  conjugate  point  Q'.  We  take  any  two  points  Aj  A'  on  the 
conic  which  lie  on  a  line  through  S,  Join  Q  to  A  by  a  hne  cutting 
the  conic  again  in  C,  and  join  C  to  A',  tnis  line  will  cut  «  in  the 
point  (y  required. 

To  draw  some  conic  wkkh  shaU  determine  on  a  line  s  a  gjnem 


We  have  here  to  reconstruct  the  fig.  9,  having  given  on  the  line 
s  an  involution.    Let  "^   ^^      ^  « 
conjugate    points    in 


%^- 


ring  given  on  the  line 
;.  9)  oe  two  pain  of 


involution.  We  take  any 
point  B  and  Join  it  to  K 
and  Rj  and  another  point 
C  to  d  and  ^,  Let  BR 
and  CQ  meet  at  A,  and 
BR'  and  Cg  at  A'.  If 
now  a  point  P  bfc  moved 
along  «  lU  conjugate  point 
P  will  also  move  and  the 
two  points  will  describe 
projective  rows  The  two 
rayv    AP    and    A'P    will 


Fig.  9. 


thtrefgft  describe  projective  pencita.  nnd  the  intersection  of  corre- 
sptinJin^  raj.^  wiEi  tic  o^  #  conk  whk^i  passes  through  A,  A',  B 
and  C   This  conk  dctermioM  on  s  the  gi^en  involution. 

Q\  thcce  four  paints  not  only  B  and  C  but  also  tl^  point  A  may 
be  taken  arbitrarily,  For  if  A^  B,  C  arc  ^iven,  the  line  AB  will  cut  s 
in  «ome  point  fL  As  ttie  involution  is  supposed  known,  we  can 
find  the  point  El'  conjugate  to  R,  nhkh  ^t  join  to  B.  In  the  same 
way  the  line  CA  wjti  cut  s  in  ictme  point  Q.  Its  coniugate  point  Q' 
■  "     —    "nc  CQ'  will  cut  B  R'  in  a  point  A',  and  then  AA' 


will 


The  I 


wt  join  to  C 

.r       throuSh 
S,  whkh  li  thufc  found.    At  th(?  same  time  five  points  A,  B,  C,_A',  o* 


^ through  tho  pole  5  (cf.  hg.  9).    We  may  now  intercbai^ 

A  and  B  and  liod  the  point  B'.    Thchn  BB'  will  also  pass  through 


on  the  cook  liavc  been  found,  so  that  the  conk  is  complctdy  known 
whkh  determines  on  the  line  s  the  given  involution.    Hence — 

Tkrough  three  points  we  can  always  draw  one  conic,  and  only  one, 
which  determines  on  a  gioen  line  a  gioen  intolntion,  all  the  same 
whether  the  involution  has  real,  coincide  or  invisible  foci. 

In  the  last  case  the  theorem  may  now  also  be  stated  thus: — 

It  is  aJways  possible  to  draw  a  conic  which  passes  through  three 
given  real  points  and  through  two  invisible  points  which  any  other 
conic  has  in  common  with  a  une. 

1 27.  The  above  theory  of  invisible  points  gives  rise  to  a  great 
number  of  interesting  consequences,  of  whkh  we  state  a  few. 

The  theorem  at  the  end  01  |  ai  may  now  be  stated: — 

Any  two  conies  an  similar  and  similarly  situated  if  they  cut  the 
line  at  ii^fimty  in  the  satne  two  points— real,  coincident  or  invisible. 

It  follows  that  f 

Any  two  parabolas  are  similar;  and  they  are  stntUarly  situated  as 
soon  as  their  axes  are  paraUd. 

The  involution  which  a  circle  determines  at  its  centre  is  circular 
(G.  I  79} ;  that  is,  every  line  is  perpendkular  to  its  conjugate  line. 
This  will  be  cut  by  the  line  at  infinity  in  an  involution  whkh  has 
the  following  property:  The  lines  whkh  join  any  finite  point  to 
two  conjugate  points  m  the  invdution  are  at  rigrit  angles  to  each 
other.  Hence  all  circular  inventions  in  a  plane  determine  the 
aafhe  involution  on  the  line  at  infinity.  The  latter  is  therefore 
called  the  circular  involution  on  the  line  at  infinity;  and  the  involu* 
tion  which  a  circle  determines  at  its  centre  is  called  the  circular 
involution  at  that  point.  All  circles  determine  thus  on  the  Une  at 
infinity  the  same  involution;  in  other  words,  the)r  have  the  same  two 
invisible  points  in  common  with  the  line  at  infinity. 

All  circles  may  be  considered  as  passing  through  the  same  two 
points  at  i^fituty. 

These  points  are  called  the  circular  points  at  infinity,  and  by 
Professor  Cayley  the  absolute  in  the  plane.  They  are  the  foci  of 
the  circular  involution  in  the  line  at  infinity. 

Conversely — Every  conic  which  passes  through  the  circular  points 
is  a  circle;  because  the  involution  at  its  centre  is  circular,  nence 
coniugate  diameten  are  at  right  angles,  and  this  property  only 
circles  posMSS. 

We  now  see  why  we  can  drew  always  one  and  only  one  circle 
through  any  three  points;  these  three  points  together  with  the 
circular  points  at  inanity  are  five  points  through  whkh  one  conk 
only  can  be  drawn. 

Any  two  circles  are  similar  and  similarly  situated  because  they 
have  the  same  points  at  infinity  (i  ai). ' 

Any  two  concentric  circles  may  be  considered  as  having  double 
eontad  at  infinity,  because  the  lines  joining  the  common  centre  to 
the  circular  points  at  infinity  are  tangents  to  both  circles  at  the 
circular  points,  as  the  line  at  infinity  is  the  polar  of  .the  centre. 

Any  two  lines  at  right  an^  to  one  another  are  harmonic  conju^xtes 
with  regard  to  the  rays  joint$u  their  intersection  to  the  circular  points, 
because  these  rays  are  the  focal  rays  of  the  circular  involution  at 
the  intersection  of  the  ^iven  lines. 

To  bisect  an  angle  with  the  vertex  A  means  (G.  |  23)  to  find  two 
rays  through  A  wnkh  are  harmonk  conjugates  with  regard  to  the 
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Umitfl  of  the  angle  and  perpendicular  to  each  other.  These  rays 
are  therefore  harmonic  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  the  ^iven  angle 
and  with  regard  to  the  rays  through  the  circular  pomts.  Thus 
perpendicularity  and  bisection  of  an  angle  have  been  stated  in  a 
projective  form. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  circular  points  do  not  eadst 
at  all;  but  to  introduce  them  gives  us  a  short  way  of  making  a 
statement  which  would  otherwise  be  long  and  cumbitnis. 

We  can  now  generalize  any  theorem  relating  to  metrical  pro- 
perties. For  instance,  the  simple^fact  that  the  chord  of  a  circle  is 
touched  by  a  concentric  circle  at  its  mid  point  proves  the  theorem : — 

//  two  conies  have  douUe  contact,  then  the  points  where  any  tangent 
to  one  of  them  cuts  the  other  are  harmonic  tnth  regard  to  the  point 
of  contact  and  the  point  where  the  tangent  cuts  the  chord  of  contact. 

(O.H.) 

PROKOP,  the  name  of  two  of  the  most  prominent  Hussite 
generals 

I.  PsoKOP,  sumamcd  "  Vdiky "  (the  great)  or  "  Holy  " 
(the  bald),  was  a  married  utraquist  priest  who  belonged  to  an 
eminent  family  of  citizens  of  Prague.  Though  a  priest  and 
continuing  to  officiate  as  such,  he  became  the  most  prominent 
leader  of  the  advanced  Hussite  or  Taborite  forces  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Hussite  wars.  He  was  not  indeed  the  immediate 
successor  of  2iika  as  leader  of  the  Taborites,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently stated,  but  he  commanded  the  forces  of  Taboic  w}ien  Ihcy 
obtained  their  great  victories  over  the  Germans  and  Romanists 
at  Usti  nad  Labam  (Aussig)  in  1426  and  Domailice  (Tauss)  in 
1431.  He  also  acted  as  leader  of  the  Taborites  during  their 
frequent  incursions  into  Hungary  and  Gefmany,  particularly 
when  in  1439  a  vast  Bohemian  army  invaded  Saxony  and  the 
territory  of  Nuremberg.  The  Hussites,  however,  made  no 
attempt  permanently  to  conquer  German  territory,  and  on  the 
6th  of  February  1430  Prokop  concluded  at  Kulmbach  a  treaty 
with  Frederick  of  Brandenburg,  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  by 
which  the  Hussites  engaged  themselves  to  leave  Germany. 
When  the  Bohemians  entered  into  negotiations  with  Sigismund 
and  the  Council  of  Basel  and,  after  prolonged  discussions, 
resolved  to  send  an'  embassy  to  the  council,  Prokop  the  Great 
was  the  most  prominent  member  of  this  embassy,  which  reached 
Basel  on  the  4th  of  January  1433.  When  the  negotiations 
there  for  a  tinie  proved  rcsultless  Prokop  with  the  other  envoys 
returned  to  Bohemia,  where  new  internal  troubles  broke  out. 
A  Taborite  army  led  by  Prokop  the  Great  besieged  Plzeii,  which 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Romanists.  The  discipline  in  the 
Hussite  camp  had,  however,  slackened  in  the  course  of  pro- 
longed warfare,  and  the  Taborites  encamped  before  Plzeii 
revolted  against-  Prokop,  who  therefore  returned  to  Prague. 
Probably  encouraged  by  these  dissensions  among  the  men  of 
Tabor,  the  Bohemian  nobility,  both  Romanist  and  utraquist, 
formed  a  league  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  democracy,  which 
through  the  victories  of  Tabor  had  acquired  great  strength'in 
the  Bohemian  towns.  The  struggle  began  at  Prague.  Aided 
by  the  nobles,  the  citizens  of  the  old  town  took  possession  of 
the  more  democratic  new  town,  which  Prokop  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  defend.  Prokop  now  called  to  his  aid  Prokop  "  the 
Lesser,"  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  Taborite 
army  before  Plzeii.  They  jointly  retreated  eastward  from 
Prague,  and  their  forces,  known  as  the  army  of  the  towns,  met 
at  Lipan,  between  Kourim  and  Kolin,  the  army  of  the  nobles 
(May  30,  X434).  The  Taborites  were  decisively  defeated,  and 
Prokop  the  Great  perished  in  this  battle. 

a.  Psoxop  "  the  Lesser,"  or  Prokupex  (the  Bohemian 
diminutive  of  the  word  Prokop),  was  one  of  the  greatest  Hussite 
generals.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life.  He  took  part  in  all 
the  later  campaigns  of  Prokop  the  Great  in  Germany,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  as  commander  of  the  Taborite  army  that  besieged 
PIzeft.  After  the  formation  of  the  confederacy  of  the  nobles 
he  was  recalled  by  Prokop  the  Great,  with  whom  he  shared  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  towns  at  the  fateful  battle  of 
Lipan,  in  which  he  also  perished. 

See  Count  Lutzow,  Bohemia:  A  Historical  Shelch;  Palacky,  History 
of  Bohemia;  Toman,  Husitshe  VaUtnictn  (Hussite  Warfare). 

PROKOPOVICH,  THBOFAN  (1681-1736),  Russian  archbishop 
and  statesman,  one  of  the  ablest  coadjutors  of  Peter  the  Great, 
was  sprung  from  a  merchant  family.    He  brilliantly  distinguished 


himself  at  the  Orthodox  academy  of  Ki^,  subsequently  < 
pleting  his  education  in  Poland  (for  which  pttrpose  he  turned 
Uniate),  and  at  Rome  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda.  Primed 
with  all  the  knowledge  of  the  West,  he  retum«l  home  to  seek 
his  fortune,  and,  as  the  Orthodox  monk,  became  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors at,  and  subsequently  rector  of,  the  academy  of  Kiev. 
He  entirely  reformed  the  teaching  of  theology  there,  substituting 
the  historical  method  of  the  German  theologians  for  the  anti- 
quated Orthodox  scholastic  system.  In  1709  Peter  the  Great, 
while  passing  through  Kiev,  was  struck  by  the  eloquence  of 
Prokopovich  In  a  sermon  on  "  the  most  glorious  victory,**  i.e. 
Poltava,  and  in  17 16  summoned  him  to  Petersbuzig.  From 
henceforth  it  was  Theofan's  duty  and  pleasure  to  eqilain  the 
new  ideas  and  justify  the  most  alarming  innovations  from  the 
pulpit.  So  invaluable,  indeed,  did  he  become  to  the  dvil 
power,  that,  de^ite  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Russian 
clergy,  who  regarded  "  the  Light  of  Kiev  "  as  an  interloper  and 
semi-heretic,  he  was  rapidly  promoted,  becoming,  in  17x8, 
bishop  of  Pskov,  and  finally,  in  1724,  archbishop  of  Novgorod. 
As  the  author  of  "  the  spiritual  regulation  "  for  the  reform  of 
the  Russian  Church,  Theofan  must,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  the 
creator  of  "  the  spiritual  department "  superseding  the  patri- 
archate, and  better  known  by  its  later  name  of  "the  holy 
synod,"  of  which  he  was  made  the  vice-president.  Penetrated 
by  the  conviction  that  ignorance  was  the  worst  of  the  inveterate 
evils  of  old  Russia,  a  pitiless  enemy  of  superstition  of  every 
sort,  a  reformer  by  nature,  overflowing  with  energy  and  resource, 
and  with  a  singularly  lucid  mind  armed  at  all  points  by  a  far- 
reaching  erudition,  Prokopovich  was  the  soul  of  the  reforming 
party  after  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great.  To  him  also  belongs 
the  great  merit  of  liberating  Russian  preaching  from  the  fetters 
of  Polish  turgidity  and  affectation  by  introducing  popular 
themes  and  a  simple  ^tyle  into  Orthodox  pulpit  eloquence. 

See  L  Chistovitch,  Theofan  Prohopooich  and  his  Times  (Rua.; 
Petersburg,  1868);  P.  Morozov,  Theophan  Prokopooick  as  a  Writer 
(Rus.;  Petersburg,  1880).  (R.  N.  B.) 

PROLEOOMENOir  (Gr!  for  "  that  which  is  said  beforehand,** 
rpoXhray,  to  speak,  say  before),  a  preface  or  introduction  to 
a  book,  especially  a  preliminary  intrGductory  essay  to  a  learned 
work,  or  a  treatise  which  serves  as  a  general  survey  or  intro> 
duction  to  the  study  of  some  subject  or  as  a  special  survey  off 
the  subject.    The  word  is  more  often  used  in  the  pluraL 

PROLETARIAT,  or  Peqzxtauate,  a  term  borrowed  from  the 
French  and  used  collectively  of  those  dasscs  of  a  poUticsd 
community  who  depend  for  their  livelihood  on  their  daily  labour, 
the  wage-earning,  operative  class  as  opposed  to  the  capital- 
owning  class.  It  is  of  frequent  tise  by  those  social  reformcts 
who  base  their  theories  on  the  supposed  antagonism  of  capital 
and  labour.  The  Latin  proUtarius,  from  whidi  the  word  was 
formed,  was  the  name  given  to  the  body  of  citizens  possessed 
of  no  property  and  who  therefore  served  the  state  with  theer 
children  (proles,  offspring).  This  division  of  the  members  off 
the  state  was  traditionally  ascribed  to  Servius  TuUius. 

PROLOCUTOR,  one  who  speaks  for  others  (Lat.  pro,  for,  and 
loqui,  to  speak);  specifically  the  chairman  of  the  lower  house 
of  convocation  in  the  two  provinces  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  presides  in  that  house  and  acts  as  representative  and 
spokesman  in  the  upper  house.  He  is  elected  by  the  lower 
house,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  metropolitan.  (See 
Convocation.) 

PROLOGUB  (from  Gr.  Tp6,  before,  and  X^or,  a  word),  a 
prefatory  piece  of  writing,  usually  composed  to  introduce  a 
drama.  The  Greeks  use  a  word  irp6XoY0f,  which  included 
the  modem  meaning  of  the  prologue,  but  was  of  wider  signifi- 
cance, embracing  any  kind  of  preface,  like  the  Latin  pratfatio. 
In  Attic  Grpck  drama,  a  character  in  the  play,  very  often  a 
deity,  stood  forward  or  appeared  from  a  machine  before  the 
action  of  the  play  began,  and  made  from  the  empty  stage  sudi 
statements  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  audience  should  hear, 
in  order  that  they  might  appreciate  the  ensuing  drama.  It  was 
the  early  Greek  custom  to  dilate  in  great  detail  on  eversrthing 
that  had  led  up  to  the  play,  the  latter  being  itself,  at  a  rule. 
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merdy  the  catastrophe  which  had  inevitably  to  ensue  on  the 
facts  related  in  the  prologue.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  the 
protogue  in  Greek  drama  was  very  great;  it  sometimes  almost 
took  the  place  of  a  romance,  to  which,  or  to  an  episode  in  which, 
the  play  itself  succeeded.  It  is  believed  that  the  prologue  in 
this  form  was  practically  the  invention  of  Euripides,  and  with 
him,  as  has  been  said,  it  takes  the  place  of  "  an  explanatory  first 
act."  This  may  help  to  modify  the  objection  which  criticism  has 
often  brought  against  the  Greek  prologue,  as  an  impertinence,  a 
uaeiesB  growth  prefixed  to  the  play,  and  standing  as  a  barrier 
between  us  and  our  enjoyment  of  it.  The  point  precisely  is  that, 
to  an  Athenian  audience,  it  was  useful  and  pertinent,  as  supply- 
ing just  what  they  needed  to  make  the  succeeding  scenes  in- 
telligible. But  it  is  difficult  to  accept  the  view  that  Euripides 
invented  the  plan  of  producing  a  god  out  of  a  machine  to  justify 
the  action  of  deity  upon  man,  because  it  is  plain  that  he  himself 
dinlikfd  this  interference  of  the  supernatural  and  did  not  believe 
in  it.  He  seems,  in  such  a  typical  prologue  as  that  to  the  Hippo- 
iytuSt  to  be  accepting  a  conventional  formula,  and  employing 
it,  almost  perversely,  as  a  medium  for  his  ironic  rationalism. 
Many  of  the  existing  Greek  prologues  may  be  later  in  date  than 
the  pbys  they  illustrate,  or  may  contain  large,  interpolations. 
On  the  Latin  stage  the  prologue  was  often  more  elaborate  than 
it  was  in  Athens,  and  in  the  careful  composition  of  the  poems 
which  Plautus  prefixes  to  his  plays  we  see  what  importance  he 
gave  to  this  portion  of  the  entertainment;  sometimes,  as  in  the 
preface  to  the  Rudens,  Plautus  rises  to  the  height  of  his  genius 
in  his  adroit  and  romantic  prologues,  usually  placed  in  the 
mouths  of  persons  who  make  no  appearance  in  the  play  itself. 
Moli^  revived  the  Plautian  prologue  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Amphitryon,  Racine  introduced  Piety  as  the  speaker  of  a  pro- 
logue which  opened  his  choral  tragedy  of  Esther.  The  tradition 
of  the  ancients  vividly  affected  our  own  early  dramatists.  Not 
only  were  the  mystery  plays  and  miracles  of  the  middle  ages 
begun  by  a  homily,  but  when  the  drama  in  its  modem  sense 
waa  inaugurated  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  prologue  came 
with  it,  directly  adapted  from  the  practice  of  Euripides  and 
Terence.  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  prepared  a  sort  of  pro- 
logue in  dumb  show  for  his  Gorbuduc  of  156a;  and  he  also  wrote 
a  famous  Induction,  which  is,  practically,  a  prologue,  to  a  mis- 
cellany of  short  romantic  epics  by  diverse  hands.  In  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama  the  prologue  was  very  far  from  being  universally 
empbyed.  In  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  it  is  an 
artifice  which  the  poet  very  rarely  introduced,  although  we  find 
it  in  Henry  V.  and  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Sometimes  the  Eliza- 
bethan prok>gue  was  a  highly  ebborated  poem;  in  1603  a  har- 
binger recited  a  sonnet  on  the  stage,  to  prepare  the  audience 
for  Heywood's  A  Woman  KilTd  with  Kindness.  Often  the 
prologue  was  a  piece  of  blank  verse,  so  obscure  and  complicated 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  its  hearers  contrived  to  follow 
it;  such  are  the  probgues  of  Chapman.  Among  Elizabethan 
prologues  the  most  ingenious  and  interesting  are  those  of  Ben 
Jonson,  who  varied  the  form  on  every  occasion.  For  instance, 
in  The  Poetaster  (1602),  Envy  comes  in  "  as  Prologue,"  and  speaks 
a  long  copy  of  heroics,  only  to  be  turned  off  the  stage  by  an 
armed  figure,  who  states  that  he  is  the  real  prologue,  and 
proceeds  to  spout  more  verses.  Jonson's  introductions  were 
often  redted  by  the  "  stage-keeper,"  or  manager.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  seem  to  have  almost  wholly  dispensed  with  pro- 
logues, and  the  form  was  far  from  being  universal,  until  the 
Restoration,  when  it  became  de  rigueur.  The  prologues  of  the 
last  thirty  years  of  the  X7th  century  were  always  written  in 
rhymed  verse,  and  were  generally  spoken  by  a  principal  actor 
or  actress  in  the  ensuing  piece.  They  were  often,  in  the  hands 
of  competent  poets,  hi^y  finished  essays  on  social  or  literary 
topics.  For  instance,  the  famous  prologue  to  Dryden's  Aureng- 
aefte  (1675)  is  really  a  brief  treatise  on  fashions  in  versification. 
Thnni^iout  the  x8th  century  the  prologue  continued  to  flourish, 
but  went  oat  of  vogue  in  the  early  part  of  the  igth» 
See  also  Erlogub.  (E.  G.) 

FROMB*  a  district  in  the  Pegu  division  of  Lower  Burma,  with 
Ml  aiea  ol  29x5  sq.  m.  and  a  population  (x9ox)  of  365,804. 


It  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
between  Thayetmyo  district  on  the  north  and  Henzada  and 
Tharrawaddy  districts  on  the  south,  and  originally  extended 
as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Independent  Burma,  but  in  X870 
Thayetmyo  was  formed  into  an  independent  jurisdiction. 
There  are  two  mountain  ranges  in  Prome,  which  form  respec- 
tively the  eastern  and  western  boundaries.  The  Arakan  Yomas 
extends  along  the  whole  of  the  western  side,  and  that  portion 
of  the  district  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  is  broken 
up  by  thickly  wooded  spurs  numing  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
the  space  for  cultivation  being  but  limited  and  confined  to  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  river.  On  the  eastern  side  lies  the  Pegu 
Yomai,  and  north  and  north-east  of  the  district  its  forest-covered 
spurs  form  numerous  valleys  and  ravines,  the  torrents  from  which 
unite  in  one  large  stream  called  the  Na-weng  River.  The  most 
important  of  the  plains  lie  in  the  south  and  south-west  portions 
of  Prome,  and  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  railway  that 
runs  between  the  towns  of  PaungdS  and  Prome;  they  are  mostly 
under  cultivation,  and  those  in  the  south  are  watered  by.a  series 
of  streams  forming  the  Myit-ma-kha  or  upper  portion  of  the 
Hlaing.  There  are  in  addition  large  tracts  of  land  covered  by 
tree-jungle  which  are  available  for  cultivation.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Irrawaddy,  which  intersects  the  district  from  north 
to  south;  next  in  importance  are  the  Tha-ni  and  its  tributaries 
and  the  Na-weng  system  of  rivers.  In  the  hills  near  the  capital 
the  soil  is  of  Tertiary  formation,  and  in  the  plains  it  is  an  alluvial 
deposit.  The  climate  is  mudi  drier  than  other  districts  in 
Lower  Burma,  the  annual  rainfall  being  about  48  in.  The 
temperature  ranges  from  about  xoo°  in  June  to  60^  in  January. 
The  staple  crop  is  rice,  but  some  cotton  and  tobacco  are  grown, 
while  the  custard  apples  are  famous.  Serictilture  is  extensively 
carried  on  by  a  special  class.  The  forests  yield  teak  and  cutch, 
cotton  and  silk-weaving  are  important  industries;  there  are 
also  manufactures  of  ornamental  boxes,  coarse  brown  sugar  and 
cutch. 

The  early  history  of  the  once  flourishing  kingdom  of  Prome, 
like  that  of  the  other  states  which  now  form  portions  of  Burma, 
is  veiled  in  obscurity.  After  the  conquest  of  Pegu  in  X758  by 
Alompra,  the  founder  of  the  last  dynasty  of  Ava  kings,  Prome 
remained  a  portion  of  the  Burman  kingdom  till  the  close  of  the 
second  Burmese  War  in  X853,  when  the  province  of  Pegu  was 
annexed  to  British  territory. 

PaovE,  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Irrawaddy,  x6x  m.  N.  of  Rangoon,  population  (xgox), 

27,375. 

To  the  south  and  south-east  the  town  is  closed  in  by  low 
pagoda-topped  hiUs,  on  one  of  which  stands  the  conspicuous 
gilded  Shwe  Tsan-daw.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  British 
in  1825  and  again  in  1853,  on  both  occasions  wiUi  hardly  any 
opposition.  In  x863  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  was  afterwards  relaid  out  in  straight  and  broad  streets. 
It  was  erected  into  a  municipality  in  1874,  and  since  then  great 
improvements  have  been  made,  including  waterworks.  Its 
principal  manufactures  are  silk  cloths  and  lacquer  ware.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  a  railway  from  Rangoon,  which  runs  through  the 
district.  The  other  chief  towns  in  the  district  are  Shwedaung 
(pop.  10,787)  and  Paungde  (pop.  11,105). 

PROMENADB,  a  walk  taken  for  exercise  or  more  especially 
for  social  amusement,  hence  a  road,  drive  or  other  public  place 
laid  out  for  the  purpose,  a  parade.  The  French  word  promenade 
was  formerly  pourmenade,  and  came  from  pourmener,  promener, 
to  take  for  a  walk.  Late  Latin  prominare,  to  drive  an  animal  out 
to  pasture,  from  pro,  forward,  minare,  to  drive  on  with  cries  and 
threats  {minae),  "Promenade  concerts,"  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  the  audience  are  free  to  walk  about  or  "  promenade," 
were  first  introduced  from  Paris  to  London  in  1838  under  the 
name  of  "  promenade  concerts  i  la  Musard,"  after  the  concerts 
given  by  the  French  musician  and  conductor,  Philippe  Musard 
(1793-1859).  They  were  given  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  (English 
Opera  House). 

PROMBTHEnS,  son  of  the  Titan  lapetus  by  the  sea  nymph 
Clymene,  the  chief  "  culture  hero,"  and,  in  some  accounts,  the 
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Demiurge  of  Greek  mythical  legend.  As  a  cultare-hero  or  in- 
ventor and  teacher  of  the  arts  of  life,  he  belongs  to  a  wide  and 
well-known  category  of  imaginary  beings.  Thus  Qat,  Quah- 
teaht,  Pundjd,  Maui*,  loskdia,  Cagn,  Wainamoinen  and  an 
endless  array  of  others  represent  the  ideal  and  heroic  first  teachers 
of  Melanesians,  Ahts,  Australians,  Maoris,  Algonkins,  Bushmen 
and  Finns.  Among  the  lowest  races  the  culture-hero  commonly 
wears  a  bestial  guise,  is  a  spider  (Melanesia),  an  eagle  hawk  (in 
some  myths  and  south-east  Australia),  a  coyote  (north-west 
America),  a  dog  or  raven  (Thlinkeet),  a  mantis  insect  (Bushman), 
and  so  forth,  yet  is  endowed  with  human  or  even  super-human 
qualities,  and  often  shades  off  into  a  permanent  and  practically 
deathless  god.  Prometheus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  purely 
anthropomorphic.  He  is  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  mankind. 
He  defends  them  against  Zeus,  who,  in  accordance  with  a  widely 
diffused  mythical  theory,  desires  to  destroy  the  human  race  and 
suppUnt  them  by  a  new  and  better  species,  or  who  simply  revenges 
a  trick  in  which  men  get  the  better  of  him.  The  pedigree  and 
early  exploits  of  Prometheus  are  given  by  Hesiod  (Tkeog.  510- 
616).  (>n  a  certain  occasion  gods  and  men  met  at  Mecone.  The 
business  of  the  assembly  was  to  decide  what  portions  of  slain 
animals  the  gods  shotild  receive  in  sacrifice.  On  one  side 
Prometheus  arranged  the  best  parts  of  the  ox  covered  with  offal, 
on  the  other  the  bones  covered  with  fat,  as  the  meat  was  covered 
in  Homeric  sacrifices.  Zeus  was  Invited  to  make  his  choice, 
chose  the  fat,  and  found  only  bones  beneath.  A  similar  fable 
of  an  original  choice,  in  which  the  chooser  is  beguOed  by  appear- 
ances, recurs  in  Africa  and  North  America  (see  the  caskets  in 
the  Merchant  of  Venice).  The  native  tribes  adapt  the  myth  to 
explain  the  different  modes  of  life  among  themselves  and  white 
men.  In  wrath  at  this  trick,  according  to  Hesiod,  or  in  other 
versions  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  renmants  of  people 
who  escaped  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  Zeus  never  bestowed,  or 
later  withdrew,  the  gift  of  fire.  In  his  "  philanthropic  fashion,'? 
Prometheus  stole  fire,  concealed  in  a  hollow  fennel  stalk  (Hesiod, 
Op,  et  Di,)f  and  a  fennel  stalk  is  still  used  in  the  Greek  islands 
as  a  means  of  carrying  a  light  (cf.  Pliny  xiiL  22).  According 
to  some  legends  he  gained  the  fire  by  holding  a  rod  close  to  the 
sun.  Probably  the  hollow  fennel  stidk  in  wUch  fire  was  carried 
got  its  place  in  myth  from  the  very  fact  of  its  common  use. 

We  thus  find  Prometheus  in  the  position  c<f  iKc^  iirc-bnAE^r,  or 
fire-stealer,  and  so  connected  with  a  very  wi)'  ty;tc  of  umilar 
mythical  benefactors.  Among  the  Murri  of  Gipp^Undn  ti>  iKi^in 
with  a  backward  people,  the  nre-stealer  was  a  man,  but  he  bv^.Llne 
a  bird.  Tow-e-ra,  or  fire,  was  in  the  possesnan  of  two  wnfn^  n  v^ho 
hated  the  blacks.  A  man  who  loved  men  cajoled  ih'  ,,-  .^■■■^  ^le 
fire  when  their  backs  were  turned,  and  was  ttk  [/in,  ito 

*'a  little  bird  with  a  red  mark  on  its  tail,  i^liiih  i-  of 

fire."  The  fire-bringer  in  Brittany  b  the  guidon  1^^  ^^^  ^.w-.:ed 
wren.  Myths  like  this  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  at  once 
account  for  the  possession  of  fire  by  men  and  for  the  markine  of 
certain  animab  regarded  as  fire-bringers.*  In  another  Australian 
legend  fire  was  stolen  by  the  hawk  from  the  bandicoot,  and  given  to 
men.  In  yet  another  a  roan  held  his  spear  to  the  sun,  and  so  sot 
a  light.  A  tnrd  is  fire-bringer  in  an  Andaman  island  tale,  and  a 
ghost  in  another  myth  of  the  same  island.'  In  New  Zealand,  Maui 
stole  fire  from  Mauika,  the  lord  of  fire.  He  used  a  bird's  inter- 
vention. Among  the  Ahts,  in  North  America,*  fire  was  stolen  by 
animals  from  the  cuttle-fish.  Among  the  Thlinkeets.  Yehl,  the  raven 
god,  was  the  fire-stealer.  Among  the  Cahrocs,  the  coyote  steals 
Ire  from  "  two  old  women."  Among  the  Aryans  of  India,  Soma 
is  stolen  by  birds,  as  water  is  among  the  Thlinkeets,  and  mead  in  the 
Edda.*  Fire  concealed  himself,  in  the  Veda,  was  draped  from  his 
hiding  place  by  Matari^van,  and  was  given  to  the  pnestly  clan  of 
Bhrigu.  We  also  hear  that  Mataricvan  "  brought  fire  from  afar  " 
(R.  V.  ui.  9,  S),  and  that  Bhrigu  found  fire  lurking  in  the  water 
(ji.  V.  X.  46.  2).» 

In  considering  the  whole  question,  one  must  beware  of  the 

*  For  these  see  Brough  Smith  with  Howitt.  Native  Tribes  of  Sotitk- 
eaa  Australia.  Aborinnes  of  Victoria:  Kuhn.  on  bird  fire-bringer 
in  Isle  of  Man,  DseHerabiunft  des  Fevers,  p.  109;  Van  Gennep. 
Ujthes  et  Utenies  d'Australie. 

*Journ.  Antkrop.  Inst.  (Nov.  1884). 

*  Sproat.  Savage  Life. 

*  Bancroft,  iii.  100;  Aitareya  hrahmana,  ii.  93.  303*.  Kuhn,  op.  cit., 
144- 

*Cf.  Bergairne,  La  Rdition  vidi^,  i.  52-56.  and  Kuhn's 
Herabkunft;  and  see  the  essays  by  Steinthal  in  appendix  to  English 
version  01  Goldziher's  Mythology  among  the  Hebrevs. 


hasty  analogical  method  of  icaaoning  too 
mythologists.  For  example,  when  a  bird  is  spoken  of  as  the 
fire-bringer  we  need  not  necessarily  conclude  that,  in  each  case, 
the  bird  means  lightning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  myth  often 
exists  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  markings  of  certain  actual 
species  of  birds.  Again,  because  a  hero  is  said  to  have  stolen  or 
brought  fire,  we  need  not  regard  that  hero  as  the  petaomficatioo 
of  fire,  and  explain  all  his  myth  as  a  fire-myth.  The  legend  of 
Prometheus  has  too  often  beoi  treated  in  this  fashion,  though  be 
is  really  a  culture  hero,  of  whose  exploits,  such  as  making  men 
of  clay,  fire-stealing  is  no  more  than  a  single  example.  TUa 
tendency  to  evolve  the  whole  myth  of  Prometheus  from  a  bdicf 
that  he  is  personified  fire,  or  the  fire-god,  has  been  intensified 
by  Kuhn's  ingenious  and  plausible -etymology  of  the  name 
Ufioiafiebs.  The  Greeks  derived  it  from  vpofofilit,  provident, 
and  connected  it  with  other  such  words  as  vpoiafiauiuit 
vpoie^fiwL.  They  had  also  the  proper  name  'Ertft^Mt  for  the 
slow-witted  brother  of  Prometheus  who  turned  all  the  hero's 
wisdom  to  foolishness.  Against  these  very  natural  etymologies 
the  philologists  support  a  theory  that  Prometheus  is  really  a 
Greek  form  of  pramantha  (Skt.),  the  fire-stick  of  the  Hindus. 
The  process  of  etymological  change,  as  given  by  Steinthal, 
was  this.  The  boring  of  the  Perpendicular  in  the  hodxontal  fire- 
stick,  whereby  fire  was  kindled,  was  called  manthandt  from  moIA, 
"I  shake."  The  preposition  pra  was  prefixed,  and  you  get 
pramantha.  But  Mataricvan  was  feigiked  to  have  brought 
Agni,  fire,  and  "  the  fetching  of  the  god  was  designated  by  the 
same  verb  wtathndmi  as  the  proper  earthly  boring  "  of  the  fire- 
stick.  "  Now  this  verb,  especially  when  compounded  with  the 
preposition  pra^  gained  the  signification  to  tear  off,  snatch  to 
oneself,  rob."*  Steinthal  goes  on:  "Thus  the  fetching  o€ 
Agni  became  a  robbery  of  the  fire,  and  the  pramdtha  (fiT»«tick> 
a  robber.  The  gods  had  intended,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
to  withhold  fire  from  men;  a  benefactor  of  mankind  stole  it  from 
the  gods.  This  robbery  was  called  pramttha;  pramatkyus  ta 
'  he  who  loves  boring  or  robbery,  a  borer  or  robber.'  From  the 
latter  words,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  Greek  phonology, 
is  formed  TLfioiafieh^,  Prometheus.  He  is  therefore  a  fire-god," 
&C.  Few  thinjEs  more  ingenious  than  this  have  ever  been  dooe 
by  philok>gists.  It  #ill  be  observed  that  **  foigetfulness  of  the 
meaning  of  words  "  is  made  to  account  for  the  Greek  belief  that 
fire  was  stolen  from  the  gods.  To  recapitulate  the  doctrine 
more  succinctly,  men  originally  said,  in  Sanskrit  (or  some  Aryan 
speech  more  ancient  still),  "  fire  is  got  by  rubbing  or  boring;** 
nothing  could  have  been  more  scientific  and  straightforward. 
They  also  said,  "  fire  is  brought  by  Mataricvan; "  nothing  could 
have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the  mythopodc  mode  ed 
thought.  Then  the  word  which  means  "  fetched  "  Is  confused 
with  the  word  which  means  "  bored,"  and  gains  the  sense  ed 
"  robbed."  Lastly,  fire  is  said  (owing  to  this  confusion)  to  have 
been  stolen,  and  the  term  which  meant  the  common  savage 
fire-stick  is  by  a  process  of  delusion  conceived  to  represent,  not 
a  stick,  but  a  person,  Prometheus,  who  stole  fire.  Thus  then, 
according  to  the  philologists,  arose  the  myth  that  fire  vras  stolen, 
a  myth  which,  we  presume,  would  not  otherwise  have  occurred 
to  Greeks.  Now  we  have  not  to  dedde  whether  the  Greeks  were 
right  in  thinking  that  Prometheus  only  meant  "  the  fore-sighted 
wise  man,"  or  whether  the  Germans  know  better,  and  are  correct 
when  they  say  the  name  merely  meant  "  fire-stick."  Bur  we 
may,  at  least,  point  out  that  the  myth  of  the  stealing  of  fire  and 
of  the  fire-stealer  is  current  among  races  who  are  not  Aryan, 
and  never  heard  the  word  pramantha.  We  have  shown  that 
Thlinkeets,  Ahts,  Andaman  Ishnders,  Australians,  Maoris, 
South  Sea  Islahders,  Cahrocs  and  others  all  believe  fire  was 
originally  stolen.  Is  it  credible  that,  in  alL  their  languagea. 
the  name  of  the  fire-stick  should  have  caused  a  confusion  off 
thought  which  ultimately  led  to  the  belief  that  .fire  was  obtained 
originally  by  larceny  ?  If  such  a  coincidence  appears  incredible, 
we  may  doubt  whether  the  belief  that  is  oomnKWi  to  Greeks  and 
Cahrocs  and  Ahts  was  produced.  In  Greek  minds  by  an  etymo- 
logical confusion,  in  Australia,  America  and  so  fbrth  by  i 
*  Cf.  Kuhn,  op.  cit.  pp.  16.  17. 
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Other  Guae.  What,  then,  is  theorigiii  of  the  triddy-diffuaed  myth 
that  fire  was  stolen?  We  offer  a  puidy  conjectural  suggestion. 
No  face  is  found  without  fire,  but  even  some  civilised  races  have 
found  the  artifidal  reproduction  of  fire  very  tedious.  Thus  we 
read  (pd.  v.  4&^493)t  "  As  when  a  man  bath  hidden  away  a 
brukd  in  the  black  embers  at  an  upland  farm,  one  that  hath  no 
Bcighboitr  nigh,  and  so  saveth  the  seed  of  ^  that  he  may  not 
have  to  seek  a  light  otherwhere,  even  so  did  Odysseus  cover  him 
with  the  leaves."  If,  in  the  Homeric  age,  men  found  it  so  hard 
to  get  the  seed  of  fire,  what  must  the  difficulty  have  been  in  the 
earliest  dawn  of  the  art  of  fire-making?  Suppose,  then,  that 
the  human  groups  of  early  savages  are  hostile.  One  group  lets 
its  fire  go  out,  the  next  thing  to  do  would  be  to  borrow  a  light 
from  the  neighbour,  perhaps  several  miles  off  But  if  the  neigh- 
bours are  hostile  the  unlucky  group  is  cut  off  from  fire,  t^t  inter' 
dkUar.  The  only  way  to  get  fire  in  such  a  case  is  to  steal  it. 
Men  accustomed  to  such  a  precarious  condition  might  readily 
believe  that  the  first  possessors  of  fire,  wherever  they  were,  set 
a  high  value  on  it,  and  refused  to  conununicate  it  to  others. 
Hence  the  belief  that  fire  was  originally  stolen.  This  hypothesis 
at  least  explains  all  myths  of  fire-stealing  by  the  natur^  needs, 
passions,  and  characters  of  men,  "  a  jealous  race,"  whereas  the 
philotogical  theory  explains  the  Greek  myth  by  an  exceptional 
accident  of  changing  language,  and  leaves  the  other  widely 
diffused  myths  of  fire-steding  in  the  dark.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  discuss,  in  the  ethnological  method,  the  rest 
ol  the  legend  of  Prometheus.  Like  the  Australian  Pundjel, 
and  the  Maori  Tiki,  he  made  men  of  clay.  He  it  was  who,  when 
Zeus  had  changed  his  wife  into  a  fly,  and  swallowed  her,  broke 
open  the  god's  head  and  let  out  his  daughter  Athena.  He  aided 
2Seus  in  the  struggle  with  the  Titans.  He  was  punished  by  him 
<m  some  desolate  hill  (usually  styled  Caucasus)  for  fire-stoding, 
and  was  finally  released  by  Heracles. 

His  career  may  be  studied  in  Hestod;  in  the  splendid  Prometheus 
wmeiia  of  Acachylus,  with  the  uholiai  in  Hcyne's  ApoUodorus;  in 
the  escunus  (i)  of  SchQsius  to  the  Aeschylean  drama,  and  in  the 
frequently  quoted  work  of  Kuhn.  The  essay  of  Steinthal  may  also 
be  cxaauned  (GoMsiher.  M;Hk.  Hebr.,  Eng.  trans.,  p.  363-392). 
where  the  amused  student  will  discover  that  **  Moses  is  a  Plraman- 
thaa,"  with  much  else  that  is  as  learned  and  convincing.  See 
also  Tylor's  Early  History  of  Man;  Nesfield  in  CaUmtta  Remew 
Oanuary,  April.  18^) ;  and  the  article  Fias.  (A.  L.) 

PROHOTBR,  one  who  promotes  (Lat.  promtnere,  to  move 
forward),  advances  or  forwards  any  scheme,  project  or  under- 
taking. The  most  general  specific  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
now  used  is  that  of  a  person  who  takes  the  steps  necessary  to 
the  incorporation  of  a  joint-stock  company  (see  Coupaiiy)  or 
to  the  passing  of  a  private  or  local  act  of  parliament.  In  legal 
history,  a  promoter  was  one  who  prosecuted  offenders,  originally 
as  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  later  as  a  common  informer;  the 
tern  ts  still  used  thus  of  the  prosecutor  in  a  suit  in  an  ecdoias- 
tical  court. 

PBOWQBUCK,  PsoNOHOftN,  or  (in  America)  simply  Antelopb, 
the  sole  existing  representative  of  a  family  {AnlUocapridae)  of 
hoUow-homed  ruminants  in  which  the  horn-sheaths  are  forked 
and  annually  shed  and  renewed.  Standing  about  3  ft.  high  at 
the  siMuIder  and  slightly  more  at  the  croup,  the  male  prongbuck 
has  the  l>lack  horns  rising  vertically  upwards  immediately 
above  the  eyes.  The  general  colour  is  brii^t  sandy  fawn,  with 
much  white  on  the  face,  three  white  bars  on  the  throat  and  white 
under  parts  and  buttocks.  The  white  throat-bands  are  evidently 
protective;  and  the  long  white  hair  on  the  buttocks  can  ht 
erected  and  expanded  into  large  chrysanthemum-like  bunches 
as  in  Japanese  deer;  these  being  guides  to  the  members  of 
the  hod  when  in  flight  The  tail  is  short;  lateral  hoofs  are 
wanting;  and  the  teeth  are  tall-crowned.  Female  prongbuck 
produce  one  or  two  young  at  a  birth,  and  are  either  hornless  or 
famished  with  small  and  more  or  less  rudimentary  horns. 

Prongbuck,  of  which  two  races,  the  typical  AntHocapra 
cmufkana  and  A.  wuxicana,  are  recognized  by  American 
natnnlists.  Inhabit  the  open  plains  of  the  temperate  districts 
ol  western  North  America,  where  they  were  formerly  very  abun- 
dant. Nowadays  their  numbers  have  become  greatly  diminished 


and  small  and  isolated  bands  represent  the  great  herds  of  former 
years.  Young  prongbuck  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
wolves;  to  protect  them  from  these  marauders  the  females  first 
dear  an  area  in  the  middle  of  a  patch  of  cactus,  by  jumping  on 
the  plants  with  their  sharp  hoofs,  and  bring  forth  their  offspring  in 
the  protected  space.  Certain  extinct  American  ruminants,  namely 
Cosoryx,  Blastomeryx  and  Merycodus  are  believed  to  be  in  some 
way  related  to  the  prongbuck;  but  they  have  frontal  appendages 
more  like  antlers  than  horns.  In  view  of  this  presumed  relation- 
ship it  seems  preferable  to  retain  the  family  Antilocapridae 
rather  than  relegate  it  to  the  rank  of  a  sub-family  of  Bovidae. 
(See  Pecora.).  (R.  L.*) 

PRONUHCIATIOll  (Lat.  pronuHtuUio,  from  pranunticre, 
proclaim,  announce,  pronounce),  the  action  of  pronouncing,  the 
manner  of  uttering  an  articulate  vocal  sound  (see  Phonetics 
and  Voice).  The  original  sense  of  the  Latin,  a  public  declara- 
tion, is  preserved  in  Spanish  pronurtciamientOt  a  manifesto  or 
proclamation,  especially  as  issued  by  a  party  of  insurrection  or 
revolutioiu 

PRONY,  QASPARD.  CLAIB  FRANCOIS  MARIB  RICHB  DB 
(1755-1839),  French  engineer,  was  bom  at  Chamdet,  in  the 
department  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  22nd  of  Jtily  1755,  and  was 
educated  at  the  £cole  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es.  His  Mlmoire 
sur  la  pousste  des  vdUes  published  in  1783,  in  defence  of  the 
prindples  of  bridge  construction  introduoed  by  his  master  J.  R. 
Perronnet,  attracted  special  attention.  The  laborious  enter- 
prise of  drawing  up  the  famous  Tables  du  Cadastre  was  entrusted 
to  his  direction  in  1792,  and  in  1794  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  mathematical  sdences  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique, 
becoming  director  at  the  £oole  des  Fonts  et  Chaussto  four  years 
later.  He  was  employed  by  Napoleon  to  superintend  the 
engineering  operations  for  protecting  the  province  of  Ferrara 
against  the  inundations  of  the  Po  and  for  draining  and  im- 
proving the  Pontine  Marshes.  After  the  Restoration  he  was 
likewise  engaged  in  regulating  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  and  in 
several  other  important  works.  He  was  made  a  baron  in  1828, 
and  a  peer  in  1835.  He  died  at  Asnidres  (Seine)  on  the  29th 
of  July  1839.    For  the  "  Prony  Brake  "  see  Dynamcmetul 

PROOF  (in  M.  Eng.  preave^  proeoe,  preve,  £rc.,  from  O.  Fr .  ^meve, 
proete,  &c.,  mod.  preuve.  Late.  Lat.  proba,  probare,  to  prove,  to 
test  the  gOModness  of  anything,  probuSj  good),  a  word  of  which 
the  two  main  branches  are  derived  from  those  of  "  to  prove," 
viz.  to  show  to  be  true,  to  test,  to  try.  Of  the  first  division 
the  chid  meanings  are:  that  which  establishes  the  truth  of  a 
fact  or  the  belid  in  the  truth,  demonstration,  for  the  nature  of 
which  see  Logic.  In  law  "  proof "  is  the  genersl  term  for  the 
establishment  of  the  material  facts  in  issue  in  a  particular  case 
by  proper  legal  means  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  (see 
Evidence);  specifically,  documents  so  attested  as  to  form 
legal  evidence,  written  copies  of  what  a  witness  is  prepared 
to  support  on  oath,  and  the  evidence  of  any  case  in  the 
court  records  are  all  termed  "  proofs."  In  Scots  law  the 
term  is  used  of  a  trial  before  a  judge  alone  as  opposed  to  trial 
by  jury.  From  the  general  sense  of  examination,  trial  or  assay 
derived  from  "to  prove,"  to  test  the  qtudity  of  anything, 
"  proof  "  b  used  of  that  which  has  succeeded  in  standing  a  trial 
or  test;  the  commonest  form  in  which  this  use  appears  is  as  a 
compound  adjective,  thus  materials  are  said  to  be  "  waterproof," 
"  armour-"  *'  bullet-proof ,"  and  the  like.  The  prindpal  other  uses 
are  for  a  standard  of  strength  for  spirit  (see  Alcohol  and  Spistts) 
for  a  trial  impression,  in  printing,  on  which  corrections  and 
additions  can  be  made  (see  artide  Pioor-READiNc)  and,  in 
engraving  and  etching,  for  one  of  a  limited  number  of  impressions 
made  bdore  the  ordinary  issue  is  printed.  In  the  earlier  history 
of  engraving  a  "  proof  "  was  an  irnpresslon  during  the  process 
of  prhiting  made  for  the  artist's  inspection,  approval  or  correc- 
tion, whence  its  name.  In  the  modern  use  of  the  term,  where 
the  impression  has  been  taken  before  the  inscription  has  been 
added  to  the  plate,  it  is  called  a  "  proof  before  letter." 

In  bookbinding,  some  of  the  shorter  or  narrower  leaves  are 
left  with  rough  edges,  "  uncropped,"  to  show  that  the  book  has 
not  been  "  cut,"  these  are  styled  "  proofs." 
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PROOF-READINQ,  the  art  or  business  of  correcting  for  the 
press  the  printed  "proofs"  of  articles  or  books  set  in  type 
before  publication.  The  spedai  business  of  a  proof-reader, 
attached  to  a  printing  house,  is  to  correct  these  proofs  before 
they  are  shown  to  the  author;  he  is  an  intermediary  between 
the  compositor  and  the  author,  and  as  such  his  functions 
may  vary  according  to  his  capacities.  Proof-reading  as  a  dis* 
tinct  department  in  the  work  of  a  printing  office  does  not  date 
from  the  very  earliest  days  of  "  the  art  preservative  of  all  arts." 
The  first  products  of  the  printing-press  show  abundant  evidences 
of  the  non-existence  of  any  one  specially  charged  with  the  duty 
of  correcting  the  compositors'  mistakes.  How  much  conjectural 
emendation  and  consequent  controversy  would  have  been  avoided 
if  the  First  Folio  Shakespeare  had  been  more  typographically 
correal  Sir  Theodore  Martin  said  that  the  typographical 
errors  alone  of  that  work  had  been  computed  to  number 
nearly  30,ooo,  which  amounts  to  2*35%  of  the  total  number 
of  words  in  the  volume.  It  was  a  usual  practice  in  the  17th  and 
i8th  centuries  for  authors  to  send  the  proofs  of  their  works  round 
amongst  their  personal  friends  for  correction;  and  in  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges  sheets  of  works  passing  through  the  press  were 
frequently  hung  up  in  the  quadrangles  for  public  inspection 
and  correction.  With  the  growth  of  printing  gradually  came  a 
demand  for  systematic  proof-reading,  and  the  leading  printers 
engaged  scholars  and  men  of  letters  to  read  proofs  for  them. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Cruden,  of  Concordance  fame 
("  Alexander  the  Corrector  "),  and  William  Julius  Mickle,  poet, 
and  translator  of  Luiz  de  Camoens*s  Lusiads,  who  was  a  reader 
at  the  Clarendon  Press.  Goldsmith  and  Dr  Johnson  also  are 
credited  with  having  wielded  the  proof-reader's  pen.  Times, 
however,  have  chan^  since,  as  the  elder  D'Israeli  wrote,  "  it 
became  the  glory  of  the  learned  to  be  correctors  of  the  press  to 
eminent  printers,"  and  to-day  in  every  printing  office  the  proof- 
reader is  found— an  unobtrusive  functionary,  known  to  publishers, 
authors,  editors  and  journalists,  but  for  the  most  part  unknown 
to  the  general  reading  public;  a  functionary  who  yet  does  useful, 
often  valuable,  and  always  indispensable  work.  The  influence 
of  good  proof-reading  upon  the  character  of  book,  newspaper 
and  general  printing  is  too  often  underrated.  The  celebrated 
old  printing  offices  and  the  foremost  of  the  modem  ones  owe 
their  reputation  for  good  workmanship  largely  to  the  excellence 
and  thoroughness  of  the  work  done  in  their  reading-rooms,  for 
no  perfection  of  paper,  ink,  machining  or  binding  can  atone  for 
bad  or  slipshod  typography. 

The  nature  of  the  proof-reader's  work,  frequently  monotonous 
and  uninteresting,  will  be  made  clear  by  what  follows.  After 
the  compositor  (see  Typography)  has  set  up,  by  hand  or 
type-setting  machine,  the  "  copy  "  supplied  to  him,  a  slip  or 
page  proof  is  pulled  and  sent  with  the  manuscript  to  the  proof- 
reader. The  manuscript  is  then  read  aloud  by  a  copy-holder, 
while  the  proof-reader  carefully  follows  the  text  before  him 
letter  by  letter,  marking  on  the  margin  of  the  proof  all  the  mia- 
spdlings,  turned  letters,  "  wrong  fonts "  (letters  differing  in 
size  or  style  of  face  from  those  in  the  immediate  context)  and 
other  errors,  and  seeing  that  the  punctuation  clearly  defines  the 
author's  meaning.  The  copy-holder  reads  rapidly — indeed,  an 
ordinary  listener  would  imagine  it  to  be  impossible  for  the 
proof-reader  to  understand  him— and  as  the  reader  is  obliged 
to  keep  pace,  he  goes  through  the  proof  again,  without  the  aid 
of  the  copy-holder,  in  order  to  mark  any  errors  that  may  have 
escaped  him  in  the  first  rapid  reading.  The  proof,  called  the 
"  first  proof,"  is  then  sent  to  the  compositor  to  be  corrected. 
When  this  has  been  done,  a  further  proof  is  submitted  to  the 
reader,  who,  upon  satisfying  himself  by  careful  revision  that  it 
is  free  from  typographical  mbtakcs,  passes  it  as  "  clean."  If 
the  reader,  when  dealing  with  the  first  proof,  notices  any  slips 
in  grammar  or  errors  of  fact  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  or  is  in 
doubt  whether  any  particular  word  in  the  manuscript  has  been 
correctly  deciphered,  he  underlines  the  word  or  passage,  and 
places  "  Qy."  (query)  in  the  margin.  The  proof  is  then  des- 
patched to  the  author  or  editor.  On  the  return  of  the  proof, 
after  the  writer's  corrections  and  alterations  have  been  carried 


out,  the  type  is  made  up  into  pages  and  sheets  and  aoochcr 
proof  pulled.  This  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  press  reader 
(as  distinguished  from  the  "  first  proof-reader  "),  who  checks 
the  headlines,  page  numbers,  and  sequent  c^  chapters  or 
sections,  and  observes  that  the  pages  are  of  uniform  length  and 
that  a  sufficient  amount  of  margin  is  allowed,  before  finally 
reading  through  the  text.  When  the  press-reader's  correctjona 
have  been  effected,  the  woric  is  ready  for  the  printing  marhinr 
or  the  stereotyping  foundry. 

The  cost  of  proof-reading  may  be  said  to  range  from  about 
7}  to  ao%  of  the  cost  of  composition,  varying,  of  course,  with 
the  nature  of  the  work. 

Many  prominent  authors  have  cxpreaaed  in  warm  terms  their 
gratitude  to  the  proof-reader  for  valuable  airitance  reodered  by 
apt  queries  and  pertinent  suggestions.  Two  of  these  expnuioa* 
ot  opinion  mav  be  ^iven  as  typical,  one  from  a  novelist  and  one  from 
a  poet.  Charles  Dickens  said :  "  I  know  from  some  slight  practical 
experience  what  the  duties  of  correctora  of  the  press  are.  and  how 
these  duties  are  usually  discharged.  And  I  can  testify,  and  do 
testify  here,  that  theyr  are  not  mechaiucal— that  they  are  not  mere 
matters  of  manipulation  and  routine;  but  that  they  requite  from 
those  who  periorm  them  much  natural  intelligence,  much  super- 
added cultivation,  considerable  readiness  of  reference,  quicknecs 
of  resource,  an  excellent  memorv  and  a  clear  understanding.  And 
I  must  gratefully  acknowledge  that  I  have  never  gone  through  the 
sheets  oT  any  book  I  have  written  without  Iiaving  had  presented  to 
me  by  the  corrtxtor  of  the  press  something  I  had  overlooked— forae 
slight  inconsistency  into  which  I  had  fallen — some  little  lapw  I 
had  made — ^in  short,  without  having  set  down  in  black  and  white 
some  unquestionable  indication  that  I  had  been  closely  followed  in 
my  work  by  a  t»ticnt  and  trained  mind,  and  not  merdy  by  a 
skilful  eye.  In  this  declaration  I  have  not  the  slightest  doobt  that 
the  great  body  of  my  brother  and  sister  writers  would,  as  a  plain  act 
of  justice,  heartily  concur."  Robert  Browning  thus  corroborated 
Dickens:  "  I  have  had  every  opportunity  of  becoming  acgnsintcd 
with,  and  gratefully  acknowlec^ng.  the  extreme  service  rendered 
to  me;  and,  if  mine  be  no  exceptional  case,  the  ouatificatioaa  of 
readers  and  correctors  arc  important  indeed."  P.  Larousse  spoke 
of  French  proof-readers  as  his  "  collaborateurs  les  plus  chcrs."  and 
Hugo  referred  to  them  as  those  "  modestcs  savants  "  so  weU  able 
"  lustrer  les  plumes  du  gdnie";  while  the  Acad^mie  Fransaise 
consulted  them  on  points  arising  in  the  revision  of  the  Academy's 
dictionary. 

Though  much  good  work  is  done  by  readers  who  have  not 
been  practical  printers,  yet  the  technical  knowledge  gained  by 
working  as  a  compositor  is  essential  to  the  best  proof-readinc- 
The  reader  must  possess  a  quick  eye,  alert  to  note  every  error  or 
mechanical  imperfection  in  the  type,  and  must  scrutinize  dondy 
every  letter  of  every  word,  clause  and  sentence,  while  keeping  n 
grasp  of  the  sense  of  the  matter  he  is  dealing  with.  The  more 
varied  his  information  and  the  wider  his  knowledge,  the  better. 
Though  his  strict  duty  is  merely  to  see  that  the  author's 
copy  18  properly  reproduced,  he  is  always  glad  to  give  the  author 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  and  knowledge  he  has  acquired, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  he  is  constantly  crossing  the  line  which 
separates  proof-reading  from  sub-editorial  duties.  From  this 
last  consideration  has  arisen  the  plea  for  the  reader,  on  the  dsfly 
press  especially,  being  placed  under  the  control  of,  and  made 
responsible  to,  the  editorial  department  rather  than  the  head  <d 
the  composing-room. 

Proof*readers  In  Great  Briutn  have  a  trade  union,  and  many  of 
them  retain  membership  of  the  unions  to  which  they  belonged  when 
working  as  compositors:  and  in  some  states  of  the  American  Union 
as  well  as  in  Scotland  the  compositors  insist  upon  readers  being  also 
members  61  their  society.  The  oldest  English  organisation  dewned 
entirely  to  the  interests  of  proof-readers  b  the  Association  of  Correct 
tors  of  the  Press,  founded  in  18^  The  chief  aim  of  the  a..unation 
is  to  give  iu  members  information  as  to  vacant  Htuations,  so  as  to 
keep  them  in  full  employment;  but  it  also  asasts  membeia  in 
distress  from  its  benevolent  fund,  and  provides  pensions,  as  wdl  aa 
a  sum  of  money  at  death.  There  is  in  France  the  SoeHU  dot  tmrtt" 
teurs  des  imprimmes  de  Paris.  There  are  also  proof-readers* 
societies  in  several  American  cities,  many  of  whose  membcia  are 
women,  for  in  the  United  States  women  bulk  largely  in  the  rank  of 

f  roof-readers.    There  are  very  few  women  proof-readers  in  London. 
n  Edinburgh,  however,  women  form  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  proof-readers.  G-  A.  Bl.  ;  J.  R.*) 

PROPAOATIOll,  the  mulUpUcation  of  a  spedet  by  nntval 
processes  of  reproduction  (9.V.).  The  Latin  propatar*  meant 
to  fasten  down  {pro^  and  pangere,  to  fasten)  Uytn,  ahoou  or 
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dipt  ipnpagitus)  of  plants  for  ihe  parpoee  of  reproduction, 
lienoe  to  generate,  reproduce  and  generally  to  extend  or 
increaae.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  "  propagation  "  is  used  of 
the  spreading  or  dissemination  of  doctrines,  ideas,  opinions, 
&C.  The  term  "  propaganda,"  often  wrongly  used  as  a  plural 
word,  means  propeily  an  oiganiaation  or  association  for  the 
spreading  of  particular  belieb  or  opinions,  and  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  name  of  that  committee  of  cardinals  in  the  Roman 
curia  which  supervises  foreign  missions,  the  full  title  being 
CongreitUio  de  propaganda  fid€, 

PBOPBLLANIS,  a  generic  name  for  eacplosivcs  used  for 
propelling  projecUles  hom  guns  and  other  firearms,  in  order 
to  dislinguish  them  from  the  more  violent  explosives  used  in 
shells,  mines*  kc,  to  produce  a  blasting  effect.  Some  explosive 
substances  can  be  used  both  as  propellants  and  as  bursters, 
as  for  example  gunpowder,  and  some  of  the  ingredients  of  a 
propcUant  may  be  similar,  though  differently  proportioned 
and  combined,  to  those  of  a  "  hi|^  explosive."  (For  details 
see  ExFiosivEs;  Gunpowder;  Cobdxte,  &c.) 

PROPERTIUS,  8EZTU8  {fi.  30-15  B.C.).  the  greatest  of  the 
elegiac  poets  of  Rome,  was  bom  of  a  well-to-do  Umbrian 
family  at  or  near  Asisium  (Assisi),  the  birthplace  also  of  the 
famous  St  Francis.  We  learn  from  Ovid  that  Propertius  was 
his  senior,  but  also  his  friend  and  compam'on;  and  that  he  was 
third  in  the  sequence  of  elegiac  poets,  following  Callus,  who  was 
bom  in  69  B.a,  and  Tlbullus;  and  immediately  preceding  Ovid 
himself,  who  was  bom  in  43  B.a  We  shall  not  then  be  far  wrong 
in  supposing  that  he  was  bom  about  50  B.C.  His  early  life 
was  full  of  misfortune.  He  lost  his  father  prematurely; 
and  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  and  the  return  of  Octavian  to 
Rome,  Propertius,  like  Virgil  and  Horace,  was  deprived  of  his 
estate  to  provide  land  for  the  veterans,  but,  unlike  them,  he 
had  no  patrons  at  court,  and  he  was  reduced  from  opulence  to 
comparative  indigence.  The  widespread  discontent  which  the 
confiscations  caused  provoked  the  insurrection  generally  known 
as.  the  htUum  peruswum  from  its  only  important  incident,  the 
fierce  and  fatal  resistance  of  Perugia,  which  deprived  the  poet 
of  another  of  his  relations,  who  was  killed  by  brigands  while 
making  his  escape  from  the  lines  of  Octavian.  The  loss  of  his 
patrimony,  however,  thanks  no  doubt  to  his  mother's  providence, 
did  not  prevent  Propertius  from  receiving  a  superior  education. 
After,  or  it  may  be,  during  its  completion  he  and  she  left  Umbria 
for  R[ome;  and  there,  about  the  year  34  b.c,  he  assumed  the 
garb  of  manly  freedom.  He  was  urged  to  take  up  a  pleader's 
profession;  but,  like  Ovid,  he  found  in  letters  and  gallantry  a 
more  con^nial  pursuit.  Soon  afterwards  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Lydnna,  about  whom  we  know  little  beyond  the  fact 
that  she  subsequently  exdted  the  jealousy  of  Cynthia,  and  was 
subjected  to  all  her  powers  of  persecution  {vexanii),  Tlis  passing 
fancy  was  succeeded  by  a  serious  attachment,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  famous  **  Cynthia."  Her  real  name  was  HosUa, 
and  she  was  a  native  of  Tibur.  She  was  a  courtesan  .of  the 
superior  dass,  somewhat  older  than  Propertius,  but,  as  it  seems, 
A  woman  of  singular  beauty  and  varied  accomplishments.  Her 
own  predilections  led  her  to  literature;  and  in  her  sodety  Proper- 
tius found  the  intellectual  sympathy  and  encouragement  which 
were  essential  for  the  devdopment  of  his  powers.  Her  character, 
as  depkled  in  the  poems,  is  not  an  attractive  one;  but  she 
seems  to  have  entertained  a  genuine  affection  for  her  lover. 
The  intimacy  began  in  38  and  lasted  till  33  B.C.  These  six  years 
most  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  period  of  un- 
broken fdidty.  Apart  from  niinor  disagreements  an  infidelity 
on  Propertius's  part  exdted  the  deepest  resentment  in  Cynthia; 
and  he  was  banished  for  a  year.  The  quarrel  was  made  up  about 
the  beginning  of  35  B.C.;  and  soon  after  Propertius  published 
his  first  book  of  poems  and  inscribed  it  with  the  name  of  his 
mistress.  Its  publication  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  con- 
temporary poets,  and  amongst  other  things  procured  him  ad- 
mission to  the  literary  drde  of  Maecenas.  The  intimacy  was 
renewed;  but  the  old  enchantment  was  lost.  Neither  Cynthia 
nor  Propertius  was  faithful  to  the  other.  The  mutual  ardour 
gnda^y  oookd;jn6tives  of  prudence  and  decoram  urged  the 


discontinuance  of  the  connexion;  and  disillusion  changed  in- 
sensibly to  disgust.  Although  th^  separation  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  final,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was  so.  It  is  tme 
that  Cynthia,  whose  health  appears  to  have  been  weak,  does 
not  seem  to  have  survived  the  separation  long.  But  a  careful 
study  of  the  seventh  poem  of  the  last  book,  in  which  Propertius 
gives  an  account  of  a  dream  of  her  which  he  had  after  her  death, 
leads  us  to  the  belief  that  they  were  once  more  reconciled,  and 
that  in  her  last  illness  Cynthia  kf t  to  her  former  lover  the  duty 
of  carrying  out  her  wishes  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  her 
effects  and  the  arrangeniients  of  her  funeral.  Almost  nothing 
is  known  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  poet.  He  was  alive 
in  16  B.C.,  as  some  allusions  in  the  last  book  testify.  And  two 
passages  in  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny  mention  a  descen- 
dant of  the  poet,  one  Passennus  PauHus.  Now  in  18  b.c. 
Augustus  carried  the  Leges  Juliae,  which  offered  inducements 
to  marriage  and  unposed  disabilities  upon  the  cdibate.  Proper- 
tius then  may  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  comply  with  the  new 
enactments.  He  would  thus  have  married  and  had  at  least 
one  child,  from  whom  the  contemporary  of  Pliny  was  descended. 

Propertius  had  a  large  number  of  friends  and  acquaintances, 
chiefly  literary,  belonging  to  the  drde  of  Maecenas.  Amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned  Virgil,  the  epic  poet  Pcnticus,  Bassus 
(probably  the  iambic  poet  of  the  name),  and  at  a  later  period 
Ovid.'  We  hear  nothing  of  TibuHus,  nor  of  Horace,  who  also 
never  mentions  Propertius.  This  redprocal  silence  is  probably 
significant.  In  person  Propertius  was  pale  and  thin,  as  was  to 
be  expected  in  one  of  a  delicate  and  even  sickly  constitution. 
He  was  very  careftil  about  his  personal  appearance,  and  paid  an 
almost  foppish  attention  to  dress  and  gait.  He  was  of  a  some- 
what voluptuous  and  self-indulgent  temperament,  which  shrank 
from  danger  and  active  exertion;  He  was  anxiously  sensitive 
about  the  opinion  of  others,  eager  for  their  sympathy  and  re- 
gard, and,  in  general,  impressionable  to  their  iniluence.  His 
over-emotional  nature  passed  rapidly  from  one  phase  of  feeh'ng 
to  another;  but  the  more  melancholy  moods  predominated. 
A  vdn  of  sadness  runs  through  his  poems,  sometimes  breaking 
out  into  querulous  exdamation,  but  more  frequently  venting 
itself  in  gloomy  reflections  and  prognostications.  He  had  fits 
of  superstition  which  in  healthier  moments  he  despised. 

The  poems  of  Propertius,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us, 
consist  of  four  books  containing  4046  lines  of  degiac  verse. 
The  first  book,  or  Cynthiat  was  published  separatdy  and  early 
in  the  poet's'  literary  h'fe.  It  may  be  assigned  to  35  B.c  The 
dates  of  the  publication  of  the  rest  are  uncertain,  but  none  of 
them  was  published  before  34  B.C.,  and  the  last  not  bdore  16  B.C. 
The  unusual  length  of  the  second  one  (1402  lines)  has  led  Lach- 
mann  and  other  critics  to  suppose  that  it  originally  consisted 
of  two  books,  and  they  have  placed  the  beginning  of  the  third 
book  at  ii.  xo,  a  poem  addressed  to  Augustus,  thus  making  five 
books,  and  this  arrangement  has  been  accepted  by  several 
editors. ' 

The  subjects  of  the  poems  are  threefold:  (i)  amatory  and 
personal,  mostly  regarding  Cynthia — seventy-two  (sixty  Cynthia 
elegies),  of  which  the  last  book  contains  three;  (2)  poh'tical  and 
social,  on  events  of  the  day — thirteen,  induding  three  in  the 
last  book;  (3)  historical  and  antiquarian — six,  of  which  five  are 
in  the  last  book. 

The  writings  of  Propertius  are  noted  for  their  difficulty  and 
their  disorder.  The  workmanship  is  unequal,  curtness  alterna- 
ting with  redundance,  and  carelessness  with  elaboration.  A 
desultory  sequence  of  ideas,  an  excessive  vagueness  and  in- 
directness' of  expression,  a  peculiar  and  abnormal  latinity,  a 
constant  tendency  to  exaggeration,  and  an  immoderate  indul- 
gence in  learned  and  literary  allusions — all  these  are  obstacles 
lying  in  the  way  of  a  study  of  Propertius.  But  those  who  have 
the  will  and  the  patience  to  surmount  them  will  find  thdr  trouble 
well  repaid.  For  power  and  range  of  imagination,  for  freshness 
and  vividness  of  conception,  for  truth  and  originality  of  presenta- 
tion, few  Roman  poets  can  compare  with  him  when  he  is  at  his 
best.  And  this  is  when  he  is  carried  out  of  himsdf,  when  the 
discordant  quah'ties  of  his  gem'us  are,  so  to  say,  fused  together 
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by  the  dectric  ipark  of  an  immediate  inspiration.  Hit  vanity 
and  efotiam  are  undeniable,  but  tbey  are  redeemed  by  his  fancy 
and  his  humour. 

Two  of  his  merits  seem  to  have  impressed  the  ancients  them- 
selves. The  first  is  most  obvious  in  the  scenes  of  quiet  descrip- 
tion and  emotion  in  whose  presenution  he  particularly  exceb. 
Softness  of  outline,  warmth  of  colouring,  a  fine  and  almost 
voluptuous  feeling  for  beauty  of  every  kind,  and  a  pleading  and 
mdancholy  tenderness^— such  were  the  elements  of  the  spell 
which  he  threw  round  the  sympathies  of  his  reader,  and  which 
hh  compatriots  expressed  by  the  vague  but  expressive  word 
bhndilia.  His  poetic  facundia,  or  .command  of  striking  and 
appropriate  language,  is  more  noticeable  still.  Not  only  is 
his  vocabulary  very  extensive,  but  his  employment  of  it  extra- 
ordinarily bold  and  unconventionaL  New  settings  of  use,  Idiom 
and  construction  continually  surprite  us,  and,  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional harshness,  secure  for  his  style  an  unusual  freshness  and 
freedom.  His  handling  of  the  elegiac  oouplet,  and  especially 
of  its  second  line,  deserves  espedal  recognition.  It  is  vigorous, 
varied  and  even  picturesque.  In  the  matter  of  the  rhjrthms, 
caesuras  and  elisions  which  it  allows,  the  metrical  treatment 
is  much  more  severe  than  that  of  Catullus,  whose  elegiacs  are 
comparatively  rude  and  barbarous;  but  it  is  not  bound  hand 
and  foot,  like  the  Ovidian  distich,  in  a  formal  and  conventional 
system.  An  elaborate  symmetry  is  observable  in  the  con- 
struction of  many  of  his  elegies,  and  this  has  tempted  critics  to 
divide  a  number  of  them  into  strophes. 

Propertius's  poems  bear  evident  marks  of  the  study  of  his 
predecessors,  both  Greek  and- Latin,  and  of  the  influence  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  tells  us  himself  that  Callimachus  and 
Philetas  were  his  masters  (iii.  x,  seq.),  and  that  it  was  his  ambition 
to  be  the  Roman  Callimachus  (iv.  i,  64).  But,  as  Teuffel  has 
said,  his  debt  to  these  writers  is  chiefly  a  formal  one.  Even  into 
bis  mythological  learning  he  breathes  a  life  to  which  these  dry 
scholars  are  strangers.  We  can  trace  obligations  to  Mcleager, 
Theocritus,  Apollonius  Rhodius  and  other  Alexandrines,  and 
amongst  earlier  writers  to  Homer,  Pindar,  Aeschylus  and  others. 
Propertius's  influence  upon  his  successors  was  considerable. 
There  b  hardly  a  page  of  Ovid  which  does  not  show  obligations 
to  his  poems,  while  other  writers  made  a  more  sparing  use  of 
his  stories. 

A  just  appreciation  of  the  genius  and  the  writings  of  Proper- 
tius  b  made  sensibly  more  difficult  by  the  condition  in  which  his 
works  have  come  down  to  us.  Some  poems  have  been  lost; 
others  are  fragmentary;  and  many  are  more  or  less  disfigured 
by  corruption  and  disarrangement.  The  manuscripts  on  which 
we  have  to  rely  are  both  late  and  deeply  interpolated.  Thus 
the  restoration  and  interpretation  of  the  poems  is  one  of  peculiar 
delicacy  and  difficulty. 

On  the  Propertii  see  Mommsen  in  Hermes,  iv.  370;  Hau|)C;  Opusc. 
i.  383.  Inscnptions  of  Propertii  have  been  found  at  Aflsisi.  Pro- 
pertius's family  was  not  "  noble,"  ii.  34,  55.  6,  and  ii.  34.  37  seq. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  reading  in  iv.  I.  125  (MSS.  Asia.),  "  the 
climbing  walls  ci  his  town  "  (scandentcs  arccs,  scmdcns  mums. 
iv.i ,  6s  and  locxit.),  its  nearness  to  Peruffia,  and  its  position  closeabove 
the  plain  (i.  ss,  9,  10)  are  decisive  lor  Asisium  as  the  birthplace 
of  Propertius.  0^  thus  asugns  Propcrtius  hisplaoc:  successor 
fuit  hie  CTibullus),  tibi.  Galle:  Propertius  iUi  (Tibullo):  Quartus 
ab  his  serie  temporis  ipse  fui  {Tr.  iv.  10,  53,  54)  (cf.  ib.,  u.  467}. 
For  Ovid's  friendship  with  Propertius  see  below— iv.  i,  121  seq.  is 
the  chief  authority  for  the  eariier  events  of  his  life,  1 37  seq. :  "Ossaque 
Inpsti  non  ilia  aeute  legenda  Patris  et  in  tenucs  cogens  ipse  Lares. 
Nam  tibi  cum  multi  versarent  rura  iuvend  AbstuUt  excultas  pertica 
tristis  opes."  Elsewhere  he  says  that  he  ia  "  non  tta  dives  "  ii.  34,  ioc. 
eil.  and  that  he  had  *'  nulla  domi  fortuna  relicu,"  ii.  34,  Ue.  ciL  Hb 
tivifw  on  the  Esquilioe,  iii.  3^  34,  points  to  a  competence.  For  the 
death  of  hb  kinsnuin,  ffenetalTy  supposed  to  be  the  Callus  of  L  3i,  see 
L  33,  «-8.  Propertius^  mother  b  mentioned  more  than  onoe,  in  very 
affectionate  terms  in  i.,  ii.  3i.  She  was  dead  when  iii.  13  (11)  was 
written,  t'A  six  months  after  the  publication  of  the  first  book.  For 
the  qinlity  of  Propertius's  education,  the  poems  theroselves  are  the 
only,  but  a  sufiident,  testimony.  For  Lydnna  see  iii.  15,  3>io,  43. 
Cynthb  (Hostb)  was  a  native  of  Tibur  (iv.  7t  8s)>  snd  probably  a 
grand-daughter  (iii.  30,  8)  of  L.  Hostius,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
Illyriaa  war  of  178  B.C.,  of  which  tome  fragments  are  preserved. 
She  was  older  than  Propertius  (ii.  18.  30).  That  she  was  a  meretrix 
is  dear  from  many  indicationa— her  special  acoompUshments,  her 


house  in  the  Subura.  the  occurrence  of  scenes  like  those  in  i.  1,  it  39. 
the  fact  that  Propertius  could  not  marry  her,  Ac  For  lefeimces 
to  her  beauty  see  it.  3, 5  sqq.  and  3, 9  sqq.;  ii.  13, 33, 34;  to  her  poetry. 
iL  3,  31 :  to  other  aooompluhments,  i.  3.  37  seq.;  iiL  30.  7  seo.  She 
was  fickle  (i.  15,  ii.  6,  Ac.),  avaricious  (iL  16,  11,  X3).  food  at  finery 
(ii'  3i  15*  16),  violent  of  temper  (iii.  8;  L  4.  18  seq.).  For  the  five 
years  see  iii.  35,  3.  "  quinque  tibi  j^wtui  servire  ndeliter  annoa  "; 
and  for  the  yf«r  of  estrangement,  ui.  16.  o,  "  perrarsm  soad,  ct 
totum  frum  puL5ua  in  annum."  The  seoood  separation  b  vouched 
for  tiy  the  two  l^^t  elegies  of  book  iii.  For  the  evidence  which 
iv.  7  fumbhai  En  Uvour  of  a  recondlbtion  see  Postgate  {^rop. 
Intftid.  p,  vxv.  «<^rs  >;  iv.  6  commemorates  the  oelebratioa  of  the 
htH  gr^/rr ' .  '  in  16  B.C.*  and  iv.  1 1.  66  alludes  to  the  consul- 
ftiip  gl  I'  the  same  year.    For  Passennus  PauUus  (or  as 

an  A'^i^i  I  calb  him  C  Passennus  Sergius  Paullus  Proper- 

t:  liny  iEp,  vL  15),  "  munioeps  Properti  atque 

e  _^in  IK. ^.ji'..  i  ropertiumnumerat";  (9,33).**  in litterb veteres 

aemubtur  exprimit  reddit:  Propertium  in  prima  a  quo  genua 
dudt.  vera  suboles  eoque  similUma  illi  in  quo  ille  pcMdpuus.  si 
elegos  dus  in  manum  sumpseris.  leges  opus  tcrsum  moUe  iucundum 
et  plane  in  Properti  domo  scriptum."  u.  i  and  iiL  o  are  addressed 
to  Maecenas,  ii.  10  to  Augustus.  Virgil  b  spoken  01  in  the  highest 
terms  in  ii.  34,  61  seq.  (Xher  poems  are  addressed  to  Ponticus 
(i.  7, 9),  Bassus  (i.  4),  Lynoeus,  a  traffic  poet  (L  19,  iL  34).  In  £/.  u. 
3.  87  seq.,  Horace  has  been  thought  to  make  a  direct  attack  on 
Propertius.  On  Propertius's  personal  appearance,  see  L  i.  33.  5.  31. 
A  likeness  of  him  has  possibly  been  preserved  in  a  double  Hermes 
in  the  ViUa  Albani  and  the  Vatican,  which  represents  a  young 
beardless  Roman,  of  a  nervous  and  somewhat  sickly  appearaaoe, 
together  with  a  Greek  poet  (Visoonti,  Jcanograph.  roawMO,  pL  14, 
3,  4).  Ill  health  b  proved  by  L  15  and  the  frequent  references  to' 
death  and  burial — i.  19,  ii.  I,  71  sqq.,  ii.  13.  17  sqq.  For  hb  care 
about  dress  and  the  like  see  li.  4,  5,  seq.  For  want  of  com 
energy  see  ii.  7,  14.  ii.  19.  17-34;  and  for  supentitious  I 
iL  37,  ii.  4,  15.  iv.  5,  Q  seq.  The  four-book  numbering  b  1 
current  one  and  b  adopted  in  thb  article  though  tbere  b  little 
doubt  that  there  were  originally  four  books  besides  the  Cyutinm. 
Few  of  the  poems  can  be  dated  with  certainty,  but  thoae  that  can. 
with  the  exception  of  iv.  6  and  11,  fall  between  the  yean  38  aatf 
23  B.C.    For  ancient  references  to  Propertius  as  a  writer  see  Qntat. 

'"**"''       "ferred  him 
Mart.  xiv. 


There  b  no  existing  MS.  of  Propertius  okbr  than  the  I3th  century. 
Up  till  the  publication  of  Bihrens's  edition  (1880),  the  oldnt  one. 
Neapolitanus  (N..  now  at  WolfenbQttd).  was  universally  regarded 
as  the  best,  and  even  now  critics  are  found  to  maintain  iu  paramount 
claims.    But  the  more  judidous  admit  the  value  of  the  Tour  MSS. 


oolUted  by  Bihrens.    Vossianus,  c,  1300  (A); , 

of  14th  century  (F);  Ottobonbno-Vaticanus,  15th  century  (V): 
Daventriensis,  15th  century  (D),  to  which  has  to  be  added  the 
Holkhanucus,  1431  (L),  coUated  by  Postgate,  Cambridei  Pkiletogkai 
Transactions  (1894)  vol.  iv. 

The  editio  prinups  of  Propertius  b  that  of  1473  (Venice). 
Uter  editions  we  may  mention  the  following,  those  with  exph 
or  critical  notes  bdng  marked  with  an  asterisk :  *  Scalm-  (1 577, 
*BroukhusiiM   (3nd  ed..    I577^>    *Passeratius   (1608,   with 


*Vuipius  (1755,  ^th  index  verhomm),  *P. 
(and  Santen)  (1780).  *Lachniann  (1816).  ^Hertxbetg  (1843-1845), 
L.  Mailer  (1870).  Haupt-Vahlen  (last  ed..  1904).  •Bihrens  (1880). 
*A.  Palmer  (1880),  *Postpte  (1881).  seleawns  with  introdnctioa 
(text  with  critical  notes  in  the  Corpus  toetarum  laHnorvm,  \9r' 
also  issued  separatelv).  *Rothstdn  (1808),  *H.  E.  Butler  (19 
tiuiex  verborum  (to  nb  own  text),  J.  S.  Phillimore  (1906), 
Housman  (without  publishing  an  edition)  has  done  much  to  improve 
and  explain  the  poems.  For  further  informatioo  we  may  refer  to 
F.  Plesus,  Eludes  critiques  sur  Properu  et  us  iUnes  (1886),  and  the 
sections  on  the  poet  in  Teuffd's  and  Sdianx's  Hiaaries  «/  Romam 
Literature. 

The  following  translations  into  Englbh  verse  are  known:  G.  F. 
Nott  (1783).  bk.  L;  C.  A.  Alton,  selections  in  hb  Specimau  of  the 
Classic  Poets  (1814),  ii.  315  seq.;  C.  R.  Moore  (1870):  J.  Cranstoun 
(1875):  F.  A.  Paiey  (1866).  verse  transUtions  from  bk.  v.  with 
notes;  also  a  few  transUtions  by  the  poet  Gray,  voL  L  ((josae, 
1884);  S.  G.  Tremenheere  (1899),  bk.  L  Prose  translationa: 
P.J.  F.  Gantillon  (with  Nott's  and  Elton's  vexsioos,  Bohn,  1848); 
J.  S.  PhiUimore  (1906).  (J.  P.  p!) 

PROPERTT,  that  which  b  pecuHariy  one's  own,  that  which 
bdongs  to  or  b  charaacrbtic  of  an  individuaL  The  Latin  prp- 
prietat  (formed  from  ptoprius^  one's  own,  possibly  derived 
from  prope,  near)  in  post-Atigustan  times  was  extended  to 
ownership  and  rights  of  possessioiu  It  n  thus,  in  law,  the 
generic  term  for  rights  of  ownership  and  for  things  snbject  to 
the  rights  of  ownership.  It  b  "  the  most  comprehensive  of  all 
terms  which  can  be  tised,  inasmuch  as  it  b  indicative  and  de- 
scriptive of  every  possible  interest  which  the  party  can  have  ** 
(see  Langdalc,  M.  R.,  in  Jones  v.  Skimur,  18I3S,  5  LJ.  Ch.  90!. 
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In  Ronaa  kw  uo  m  modem  systons  of  kw  btied  on  it,  pro- 
peftykdivided  into  *«  movabkf ''and  **  tmnovBbkt  ";m  Eagliih 
kw,  on  the  other  hand,  the  division  is  into  kwnonal  property, 
indnding  diatteb  real,  and  r^al  property  (tee  Pkbsohal  Pio- 
PEETY  and  Rea^  Peopexty).  Theatrical  usage  has  given 
n  specific  meaning  to  the  word,  that  of  any  artide  used  on  the 
stage  during  tlie  peif omianoe  of  a  pky. 

PBOPHR  (gpolHrni),  a  word  taken  from  the  vocahukiy 
of  ancient  GreelL  relish,'  which  passed  into  the  kngmge  of 
Christianity,  and  so  into  the  modem  tongues  of  Europe,  because 
it  was  adopted  by  the  Helknistic  Jews  as  the  rendoing  of  the 
Hebrew  a*a)  (ndbki*  pL,  ntbkUm).  The  word  therofore  as  we 
use  it  k  meant  to  oonvev  an  idea  which  belongs  to  Hebrew  and 
not  to  Hdlenk  bdkf . 

That  the  word  ndftAl*,  "prophet,"  origtaaUy  signified  one 
who  sjpeakt  or  announces  the  divine  will,  is  rendered  liighly 
probabfe  1^  a  comparison  of  the  Assyrian  nabAf  meaning  (a) 
CO  "  can  »  or  "  name,"  (6)  "  announce  "  (see  DeUtasdi,  Hand- 
w9rterkmck  tub  wee).  The  Babylonian  deity  NahA  (m  Old 
Testament  Nebo)  k  a  contraction  from  Nihbi^t  which  thus 
corresponds  dosdy  with  the  Hebrew  ndbH*  and  originaUy 
signified  the  speaker  or  prodaimer  of  destiny.  He  was  repre- 
sented as  the  writer  of  the  tabku  of  destiny»and  was  therefore 
regkrded  as  the  interpreter  of  orades  (see  Zimmem,  HC.  A.  T.* 
pp.  400,  404).  Accordingly  thk  derivation  is  preferabk  to 
that  suggested  by  earlier  Snnitkts  from  Gesenius  to  (in  recent 
times)  Kaotadi  ("Religion  of  Israel,"  Hastings's  Diet.  BibU, 
extra.  voL,  p.  652  footnote),  and  Cheyne  {Eiiey.  BiU,  col. 
3855)1  vhidi  connects  it  with  another  verbal  root  naba^ 
"bubbk  ".or  **gush."Thk  Davidson  ("  Prophecy  and  Prophets," 
Hastings's  Dki.  Bible,  p.  108  footnote)  rightly  rejects.  Whik 
be  connects  it  with  the  Arabic  root  naba*a,"  come  into  promin- 
ence** (conj.  n.  "  announce,")  he  ends  by  ascribmg  to  it  an 
nUimafe  Babylonian  origin.  Zimmem  (K.A.T.*  p.  590)  gives 
the  name  of  a  priest-offidal  mmamba  (lit.  "  howler  '*),  which 
k  derived  from  a  Pid  of  nabit,  vk.  fM(6M(-  ^tumbtl),  "  bawl" 
or"howL"  A  brief  sketch  will  be  given  (i)  of  the  hktoiy  of 
Hebrew  prophecy  (in  supplement  to  what  has  been  already  said 
in  the  artide  Hebebw  Reuoion  or  k  to  be  found  in  the  articles 
devoted  to  mdividual  prophets),  and  (2)  of  prophecy  in  the  early 
Christian  Church. 

I.  The  ProfheU  of  Ike  Old  Teslament.''Tht  author  of  x  Sam. 
iz.  9  teOs  us  that  "  beforetime  in  Israel,  when  a  man  went  to 
inquire  of  God,  thus  he  spake.  Come  and  let  us  go  to 
the  seer;  for  he  that  k  now  called  a  prophet  (ndbhr) 
was  beforetime  called  a  seer."  This  remark  is  probably  a  kter 
gloss.  Samud  was  a  "seer"  (ver.  xx),  or,  as  he  k  also  called 
(ver.  6  seq.),  a  "  man  of  God,"  that  k  one  who  stood  in  doeer 
relations  to  God  than  ordinary  men;  "  all  that  he  said  was  sure 
to  come  to  pass,"  so  that  he  could  be  consulted  with  advantage 
even  in  private  mattexs  like  the  loss  of  the  asses  of  Kish.  The 
nanmtxve  of  i  Sam.  ix.  belongs,  as  Budde  has  demonstrated, 
to  the  older  stratum  of   the  narrative   (called  J)   which 

[  to  PUto  (rtMsau.  p.  72)  the  name  «ipo^4nt  ought 
t  confined  to  the  interpreters  employed  to  put  an 

K  on  the  dteams,  visions,  or  enigmatic  mtcrances 

of  the  fmaied  »fam.  But  in  oroinary  Greek  usage  the  prophet  of 
any  god  k  in  geaeml  any  human  instrument  through  whom  the 
god  declares  hiindf;  and  the  tendency  was  "to  reserve  the  name  for 
uaooosdous  interpreters  of  the  divine  thought,  and  for  the  ministers 
of  the  ocides  ingenenl  *'  (Boudi6-Ledercxi.  Hist,  de  la  dmnoHen, 
1880,  S.  II).  Tine  probsiMy  facilitated  the  adoption  of  the  term 
by  the  Hdknistt  of  Alecandria,  for,  when  I%ib  distinguishes  the 
pbet  from  the  spurious  diviner  by  saying  that  the  ktter  applies 
own  inferences  to  omens  and  the  like  whik  the  true  prophet, 
in  ecstasy,  speaks  nothing  of  his  own.  but  simply  repeats 
^  b  given  to  Urn  by  a  revektion  k  which  his  ressoohas  no  part 
(ed.  Maagey,  &  Jpx.seq.,  3435  d.  i.  510  seq.),  he  ioUows  the 
prevalent  notion  of  the  kter  Jews,  at  least  in  so  far  as  he  makes 
die  function  of  the  prophet  that  of  puidy  merhsniral  reproduction ; 
d.  J<An  xL  51,  and  the  whok  view  01  revektion  presupposed  in 
the  Apocaiypcic  Hteratuic.  But  m  any  case  the  Greek  knguage 
kaidly  flAesed  another  word  for  an  orBaa  of  revelation  so  cdourlcis 
nsmseirst,  whik  the  oonditionof  etymology  among  the  andento 
oade  It  possibk  to  interpret  it  as  having  a  spedal  reference  to  pre- 
dioikn  Qo  Eosebhis,  Dem.  Bp.  v..  deriving  it  from  vpo»sfci«). 
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Indndes  iz.,  x.  x-i6,  xi.  i-xx,  is,  x8L,  xzt.  i-x6  in  whidi  Samud 
k  a  piiest-aeer  of  a  provincial  town,  irithout  the  high  functions  of 
government  as  Skipkit.  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  word 
"  prophet "  had  merdy  become  more  common  in  hk  time  and 
supplanted  an  older  synpnym.  Thk  k  dearly  shown  a  few  verses 
farther  down,  where  we  see  that  there  were  already  in  Samud's 
time  peopk  known  as  ncMilNi,  but  that  they  were  not  seers. 
The  seer  (rdek)  appears  indivkSually,  and  hk  function  was 
probably  not  so  much  one  of  speech  as  of  the  routine  of  dose  ob- 
servation of  the  entiaik  of  skughtered  victims,  like  the  Assyrian 
terfl  (see  Peiest).  It  k  in  thk  way  that  the  functkn  of  the 
seer  is  dosdy  connected  (as  m  the  case  of  Balaam)  with  sacri- 
fices. With  the  prophets  it  k  quite  otherwise;  they  sppear 
not  mdividuaUy  but  in  bands;  thdr  prophesying  k  a  united 
exerdse  accompanied  by  music,  and  seemingly  danoe-musk; 
it  b  marked  by  strong  cxdtement,  which  sometimes  acts  con- 
tagiously, and  may  be  so  powerful  that  he  who  k  seized  by  it  k 
unabk  to  stand,*  and,  though  thk  conditkn  k  regarded  as  pro- 
duced by  a  divine  afiSatus,  it  k  matter  of  ironical  comment  when 
a  prominent  num  like  Saul  b  found  to  be  thus  affecUHi.  Samuel 
in  hk  kter  days  appears  presiding  over  the  exerdses  of  a  group' 
of  nebkUm  at  Ramah,  where  they  seem  to  have  had  a  sort  of 
coenobium  (Naioth),  but  he  was  not  himself  a  iidMf*— that 
name  k  never  applied  to  him  except  in  x  Sam.  iii.  sx,  where  it 
k  plainly  used  in  the  later  sense  for  the  idea  which  in  Samud's 
own  time  was  e3q>ressed  by  "  seer." 

But  agsin  thk  special  type  of  nebhUm  seems  to  have  been  a 
new  thing  in  Israd  in  the  days  of  Samuel  Seers  there  had 
been  of  old  as  in  other  primitive  nations;  of  the 
two  Hebrew  words  literslly  corresponding  to  our 
seer,  rdek  and  kduk,  the  second  k  found  also  in  Arabk,  and  seems 
to  belong  to  the  primitive  Semitic  vocabukry.*  But  the  enthusi- 
astic bands  of  prophets  are  nowhere  mentioned  before  the  time 
of  Samuel;  and  in  the  whole  previous  hbtory  the  word  prophet 
occurs  very  rardy,  never  in  the  very  oldest  narratives,  and  always 
in  that  sense  whidi  we  know  to  be  kter  than  the  age  of  Samud, 
so  that  the  use  of  the  term  b  due  to  writers  of-the  age  of  the 
kings,  adM>  spoke  of  andent  things  in  the  knpmge  of  their  own 
day.  The  appearance  of  the  NsMiiNi  in  the  time  of  Samud  was, 
it  would  seem,  as  k  explained  in  the  artide  Hebxew  Reuciom, 
one  manifestation  of  the  deep  pulse  of  suppressed  mdi^nant 
patriotism  which  begsn  to  beat  m  the  hearts  of  the  nation 
in  the  age  of  Philbtine  oppression,  and  thk  fact  explains  the 
influence  of  the  movement  on  Saul  and  the  interest  taken  in  it 
by  Samuel 

It  was  periuqis  onSy  k  time  of  war,  when  Israd  felt  himself 
to  be  fighting  the  battles  of  Yahweh,  that  the  Hebrew  waa 
stirred  to  the  depths  of  hk  nature  by  emotions  of  a  religtoua 
cobur.  Thus  the  deeper  feelings  of  religion  were  embodied  in 
warlike  patriotism,  aiui  these  feelings  the  Philbtme  oppxesskn 
had  raised  to  extreme  tension  among  all  who  loved  liberty, 
whik  yet  the  want  of  a  captain  to  lead  forth  the  armies  of 
Yahweh  against  hb  foemen  deprived  them  of  thek  natural 
outlet. 

In  its  external  features  the  new  phenomenon  was  exoeedixigly 
like  what  b  still  seen  k  the  East  m  every  wikr  of  dervishes— 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  prophets  expressed  itself  k  no  artificial 
form,  but  k  a  way  natural  to  the  Oriental  temperament.  Pro- 
cessions with  pipe  and  hand-drum,  such  as  that  described  m 
x  Sam.  X.,  were  bdeed  a  customary  part  of  ordinaiy  religious 
feasts;  but  there  they  were  an  outlet  for  natural  merriment, 
here  they  have  changed  thek  character  to  express  an  emotion 
more  sombre  and  more  ktense,  by  whidi  the  prophets,  and 
often  mere  chance  spectators  too,  were  so  overpowered  that  they 

*  I  Sam.  x.  5  seq.,  zk.  ao.seq.  In  the  ktter  pasmge  read  "  they 
saw  the  fervour  of  the  propheu  as  they  prophesied,  Ac"  (pee 
Hoffmann  k  Stade's  Zeit$ckr.  1883.  p.  to),  after  the  Syrisc 

•  Hoffmann,  ut  supra,  p.  92  seq.  Itdek,  however,  occurs  very 
rarely  k  early,  tjt.  pre-enlian.  Hebrew,  viz.  k  1  Sam.  k.  9,  Isa. 
XXX.  10.  We  have  severd  k  the  kte  literature  of  Chronicles. 
Aooofdindy  we  kck  the  matenau  for  deleruuning  the  distinction 
which  probably  ezbted  between  the  r9ek,  the  Mb  and  the  kiOm. 
Cheyne,  art.  '^'Prophetk  Literature'*  k  finey.  Bib.,  od.  3858. 
appears  to  identify  them. 
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leemed  to  low  thdr  old  penonality  and  to  be  swayed  by  a 
supeniatural  influence.  Moie  than  this  hardly  liei  in  the 
expression  "a  divine  ipmt"  {orfmnr^,  which  b  used 
not  only  of  the  prophetic  afl^us  but  of  the  evil  firensy 
that  afflicted  Saul's  hUer  days.  The  Hebrews  had  a  less 
narrow  conception  of  the  spiritual  than  we  are  apt  to  read  into 
their  records. 

To  give  a  name  to  this  new  phenomenon  the  Isrselites,  it 
would  seem,  had  to  borrow  a  word  from  their  Canaanite  neigh- 
bours. At  all  events  the  word  nObM^  is  neither  part 
of  the  old  Semitic  vocabulary  (in  Arabic  it  is  a  late 
loan  word)  nor  has  it  any  etymology  in-  Hebrew, 
the  cognate  words  "  to  prophesy  "  and  the  like  being  derived 
from  the  noun  in  its  terhniral  sense.  But  we  know  that  there 
were  nebkUm  among  the  Caoaaniles;  the  "  piopheU  "  of  Baal 
appear  in  the  history  c(  Elijah  as  men  who  sought  to  attract 
thdr  god  by  wild  orgiastic  rites.  In  fact  the  presence  of  an 
orgiastic  character  is  as  marked  a  feature  in  Canaanite  religion 
as  the  absence  of  it  is  in  the  oldest  religion  of  Israel;  but  the  new 
Hebrew  enthusiasts  had  at  least  an  external  resemblance  to  the 
devotees  of  the  Canaanite  sanctuaries  and  this  would  be  enough 
to  determine  the  choice  of  a  name  which  in  the  first  instance 
seems  hardly  to  have  been  a  name  of  honour.  In  admitting' 
that  the  name  was  borrowed,  we  are  not  by  any  means  shut  up 
to  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  nebhUm  simply  copied  their  Canaan- 
ite ne^bours.  The  phenomenon  is  perfectly  intelligible  with- 
out any  such  hypothesis.  A  wave  of  intense  religious  feeling 
pasies  over  the  land  and  finds  its  expression,  according  to 
the  ordinary  law  of  oriental  life,  in  the  formation  of  a  sort  of 
enthusiastic  religious  order.  The  Naxarites  and  the  Rechabitea 
are  parallel  phenomena,  though  of  vastly  inferior  historical 
importance. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  name  udMf*,  while  it  originated 
from  Babylonian  soiurces,  reached  Israel  through  Canaanite 
channels  (cf.  Kautzsch,  '*  Religion  of  Israel,"  in  Hastings's 
Diet.  Bible  extra  vol.,  p.  653).  Some  support  is  given  to  this  view 
by  (a)  the  statement  in  i  Kings  xviii.  19  that  four  hundred 
prophets  of  Baal  and  Asherah  sat  at  Jezebel's  uble;  (6)  the  fact 
that  Deborah,  Samuel,  Elijah,  EUsha,  Micaiah  ben  Imlah, 
the  most  notable  of  the  earlier  representatives  of  prophecy, 
belong  to  northern  Israel,  which  was  more  subject  to  Canaanite- 
Phoenidan  influence. 

It  is  certainly  probable  that  the  nSbfO^  emerged  by  a  process 
of  continued  development,  of  which  the  intermediate  stages  are 
lost,  from  the  older  ffeA,  as  the  explanatory  gloss  in  i  Sam.  ix.  9 
evidently  intimates.  Samuel  himself  is  called  a  rOeh,  We  may 
assume  that  like  the  practice  of  the  soothsaying  priest  (the 
earlier  type  of  priest)  and  of  the  ^sim  (diviner),  so  the  procedure 
of  the  rdeh  was  mechanical  and  magical  in  character.  Clear 
indications  of  a  primitive  magical  modus  operandi  appear  as 
survivals  in  the  narratives  of  the  prc-exilian  prophets.  The 
wonder-working  staff  of  Elisha  (a  Kings  iv.  39, 31)  is  one  of  these 
indications.  There  are  likewise  traces  of  survival  in  the  exam- 
ples of  "  sympathetic  magic  "  transformed  into  the  acted  parabU 
of  prophecy.  Students  td  Tallquist's  MaklA  series  of  incanta- 
tion or  of  the  iwpu  series  edited  by  Zimmern  (in  his  Beitr&ge 
Mur  KtMiUniss  dtr-  Babyhniscken  Religion)  will  recollect  the 
images  over  which  the  priest  sorcerer  recites  his  formulae.  The 
accompanying  attioos  (tying  knots,  &c.)  which  he  performs  are 
assumed  to  work  themselves  out  on  the  enemy  whose  evil  eye  or 
sorcery  is  blasting  the  happiness  of  the  suppliant  (see  Hastings's 
Diet,  Bible,  **  Ifsgic,"  p.  309,  where  examples  are  dted).  The 
signs  or  ssrmboUc  acts  Of  the  prophet  probably  originated  in  the 
actionsof  sympathetic  magic.  Tliusin  the  viiddsoeneof  z  Kings 
xxii.  zz  the  iron  homof  Zedekiah  ben  Kena*nah,  and  in  a  Kings 
xiiL  i5-r9  the  magic  of  theanow  shot  eastward  and  of  the  thrice 
stricken  floor,  are  evident. survivals  of  an  older  practice.    The 

'  If  this  aooount  of  the  origin  of  the  nebkttm  is  correct  (cf . 
Kueoen,  Prophets,  Eng.  trans.,  p.  55^  seq.),  the  etymological  sense  of 
the  woni  m*o»  u  comparatively  unimportant.  The  root  seems  to 
mean  "  to  start  up."  '^  to  rise  into  prominence,"  and  so  "  to  become 
audible."  This  is  based  on  the  Arabic  naba'a;  see  the  remarks  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article. 


magical  act  passes  into  sign  or  symbol,  not  1 
the  accompanying  inception  that  underlies  it  stJU  penisting 
that  a  mysterious  effectuating  potency  belongs  to  the  qrmbolic 
act.  The  mystic  power  of  a  significant  name  Ma^  shaM 
hash  ha*  inscribed  on  a  tablet  and  bestowed  on  a  child  (Isa.  viiL 
i~4,  cf.  XX.  a  sqq.),  of  the  "  thongs  and  bars  "  of  Jer.  xxviL 
(in  which  contending  prophets  confront  one  another  in  a  contest 
of  symbols),  of  the  linen  girdle  of  ch.  xiii.  i  sqq.,  and  of  the 
potter's  vessd  of  xix.  i  sqq.,  are  further  illustrations  of  survivals 
from  the  old  world  of  magic.  The  symbol  gradually  passes 
into  mere  metaphor,  and  we  already  bc^  to  see  this  when  we 
compare  Exekiel's  oracles  and  those  of  the  Deutoo-Isaiah  with 
the  records  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  earlier  prophets. 

The  peculiar  methods  of  the  prophetic  exercises  described 
in  z  Sam.  were  of  little  consequence  for  the  future  devdopmcsit 
of  prophecy.  The  heat  of  a  first  enthusiasm  neces-  A^AadB 
sarily  cooled  when  the  political  conditions  that  fiwMtos 
produced  it  passed  away;  and,  if  the  prophetic  •'<>■*• 
associations  had  done  no  more  than  organize  a  new  fonD 
of  spiritual  excitement,  they  would  have  only  added  one 
to  the  numy  mechanical  types  of  hysterical  t^&^ask  which  are 
found  all  over  the  East,  llieir  resl  importance  was  that  they 
embodied  an  intenser  vein  of  feeling  than  was  expcosed  in  the 
ordinary  feasts  and  sacrifices,  and  that  the  grwter  intensity 
was  not  artificial,  but  due.  to  a  revival  of  nstional  smtimrwr. 
The  worship  of  the  local  sanctuaries  did  nothing  to  prasote  the 
sense  of  the  religious  imity  of  Israd;  Yahweh  in  the  age  of  the 
Judges  ran  no  small  risk  of  being  divided  into  a  number  of  local 
Basis,  givers  of  natural  good  things  each  to  his  own  locality. 
The  struggle  for  freedom  called  forth  a  deeper  sense  of  the  unity 
of  the  people  of  the  one  Yahweh,  and  in  so  doing  raised  rdligioii 
to  a  bftier  plane;  for  a  faith  which  unites  a  nation  is  necessarily 
a  higher  moral  force  than  one  which  only  unites  a  townshq>  or  a 
dan.  The  local  worships,  which  subsisted  unchanged  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Hebrew  kingship,  gave  no  exprcssSon  to  this 
rise  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  nation;  on  the  contrary, 
we  see  from  the  prophetic  books  of  the  8th  century  that  they 
lagged  more  and  more  belund  the  piogiTW  of  religious  fhmighr 
But  the  pn^hetic  sodeticii  were  in  their  origin  one  qrmptom 
of  that  upheaval  of  national  life  of  which  the  institotioa  of  the 
human  sovereign  rdgning  under  the  divine  King  waa  the  diicf 
fruit;  they  preserved  the  traditions  of  that  great  movement; 
they  were,  in  however  imperfect  a  way,  an  organ  of  national 
religious  feeling,  and  could  move  forward  with  the  movement 
of  national  life.  And  so,  though  we  cannot  foOow  the  steps  of 
the  process,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  they  soon  had  an 
estsd)Iished  footing  in  Israel,  and  that  the  prophets  came  to  be 
recognized  as  a  standing  sacred  element  in  society.  What  waa 
their  precise  place  in  Hebrew  life  we  hardly  know  but  tbey 
formed  at  least  a  religious  dass  which  m  all  its  traditions  repse- 
sented  the  new  national  and  not  the  old  communal  and  pazticu- 
laristic  life.  One  characteristic  point  which  appears  very  early 
is  that  they  felt  themsdves  called  upon  to  vindicate  the  Uwa 
of  divine  righteousness  in  national  matters,  and  j^^^ 
especially  in  the  conduct  of  the  kings,  who  were  not 
answerable  to  human  authority.  The  cases  of  Nathan  and 
David  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  of  Elijah  and  Ahab  after  the 
judicial  murder  of  Naboth,  will  occur  to  everyone,.  gm^^ 
and  from  the  Hebrew  standpoint  the  action  of  G^  in  '^"*' 
the  matter  of  the  census  taken  by  David  belongs  to  the  same 
category.  Such  interventions  with  an  Eastern  king  demanded 
great  moral  courage,  for,  though  to  some  extent  protected  by 
their  sacred  character,  the  persons  of  the  prophets  were  by  no 
means  legally  inviolable  (z  KingjiL  xix.  a,  ndi.  37;  3  Kings 
vi.3x).  It  is  far  from  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  development 
of  the  dass  of  prophets  meant  the  shaoiption  into  it  of  the  old 
seers.  Probably  both  coexisted  for  some  time.  At  all  events 
we  know  from  Isa.  iii.  a,  3,  that  ia  ^Isaiah's  time  the  ^4«fm 
still  hdd  an  important  place  in  society  as  wdl  as  the  prophet 
and  the  magician.  The  functkms  of  f9tk  and  mdhh^  may 
indeed  at  first  have  been  mingled.  The  great  prophecy  of 
Nathan  (a  Sam.  vii.)  is  of  too  diq>ttted  a  date  to  be  dtcd  ia 
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evidence,.'  Imt  already  in  David's  time  we  find  that  Gad  the  ndbkt^ 
h  alao  the  kmg'a  leer  (2  Sam.  zziv.  11 ;  cf.  x  Sam.  zxii.  5),  and 
by-aad-by  St  comes  to  be  clearly  undetstood  that  the  prophets 
are  the  appointed  organ  of  Yahweh's  communications  with  His 
people  or  His  lung.  The  rise  of  this  function  of  the  prophets  is 
pla^y  parallel  with  the  change  which  took  place  under  the  kings 
in  the  poiitfton  of  the  priestly  oracle;  the  Torah  of  the 
priests  now  dealt  rather  with  permanent  sacred  ordinances 
than  with  the  giving  of  new  divine  counsel  for  special 
occasiooa.  Yahweh's  ever-pxesent  kingship  in  Israel,  which 
was  the  chief  religious  idea  brought  into  prominence  by  the 
national  revival,  demanded  a  more  continuous  manifestation 
of  Ifis  revealing  spirit  than  was  given  either  by  the  priestly 
lot  or  by  the  rise  of  occasional  seers;  and  where  could  this 
be  sought  except  among  the  prophets?  It  does  not,  of  course, 
foDow  that  everyone  who  had  shared  in  the  divine  afflatus  of 
prophetic  cnthusuttm  gave  forth  oracles;  but  the  prophets 
as  a  daaa^tood  nearer  than  other  men  to  the  mysterious  workings 
of  Yahweh,  and  it  was  in  their  circle  that  revelation  seemed  to 
have  its  natural  home.  A  most  instructive  passage  in  this 
respect  is  x  Kings  zxii.,  where  we  find  some  four  hundred  pro- 
I^ets  gathered  together  round  the  king,  and  where  it  is  clear  that 
Jfhmhaphat  was  equally  convinced,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
word  of  Yahweh  coiild  be  found  among  the  prophets,  and  on  the 
other  that  it  was  very  probable  that  some,  or  even  the  mass  of 
them,  might  be  no  better  than  liars.  And  here  it  is  to  be  observml 
that  Micaiah,  who  proved  the  true  prophet,  does  not  accuse 
the  others  of  conscious  imposture;  he  admits  that  they  speak 
under  the  influence  of  a  spirit  proceeding  from  Yahweh,  but  it 
is  a  lying  spirit  sent  to  deceive.  The  sublime  and  solitary 
tgatt  of  Elijah,  whom  we  are  apt  to  take  as  the  typical  figure 
of  a  prophet  in  the  old  kingdom,  has  little  in  common  with  the 
picture  even  of  the  true  prophet  which  we  derive  from  x  Kings 
Jin.;  and  when  his  history  is  carefully  and  critically  read  it  is 
found  to  give  no  reason  to  think  that  he  stood  in  any  dose 
relation  to  the  prophetic  societies  of  his  time.  He  is  a  man  of 
God,  like  Moses  and  Samuel,  a  man  admitted  to  a  strange  and 
awful  intimacy  with  the  Most  High,  and  like  them  he  combines 
functions  which  in  later  times  were  distributed  between  prophet 
and  priest.  The  fundamental  idea  that  Yahweh  guides  His 
people  by  the  word  of  revelation  is  older  than  the  separation  of 
special  classes  of  theocratic  organs;  Moses,  indeed,  is  not  only 
pxxyphet  and  priest,  but  judge  and  ruler.  But,  as  the  history  goes 
on,  the  prophet  stands  out  more  and  more  as  the  typical  organ 
of  revelation,  the  type  of  the  man  who  is  Yahweh's  intimate, 
sharing  His  secrets  (Amos  iii.  7;  Jer.  xxiii.  33),  and  ministering 
to  Israel  the  gracious  guidance  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  nations  (Amos  ii.  xx;  Hosea  xii.  10,  X3),  and  also  the 
sentences  of  awJFul  judgment  by  which  Yahweh  rebukes  rebellion 
(Hos.  vi.  5).  The  full  development  of  this  view  seems  to  lie 
between  the  time  of  Elijah  and  that  of  Amos  and  Hosea-^under 
the  dynasty  of  Jehu,  when  prophecy,  as  represented  by  Elisha 
and  Jonah,  stood  in  the  fullest  harmony  with  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  the  age.  This  growth  in  the  conception  of  the  pro- 
phetic function  is  reflected  in  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
may  be  dated  with  probability  as  belonging  to  the  period  just 
named;  the  name  of  ndbhP  is  extended  to  the  patriarchs  as 
Yahweh's  intimates  (Gen.  xx.  7),  and  Moses  begins  to  be  chiefly 
looked  at  as  the  greatest  of  prophets  (Num.  xi.,  xii.;  Deut.  xxxiv. 
10),  while  Aaron  and  Miriam  are  also  placed  in  the  same  class 
(Exod.  XV.  90;  Num.  xii.),  because  they  too  are  among  the 
divinely  favoured  leaders  of  Israel  (cf.  Micah  vi.  4).* 

^  Bodde  (Bicher  Samuelist  p.  233)  assigns  Nathan's  speech 
(a  Sam.  vii.)  to  a  late  E.  writer  in  the  7th  century.  Perhaps  we  might 
aaiiEn  it  and  Jer.  xxiii.  5, 6,  to  the  earlier  part  of  Jotiah's  reign. 

'None  of  ttiete  passa^  belong  to  the  very  oldest  thread  of 
Pentateuchal  story,  and  similarly  Deborah  is  called  prophetess  only 
in  the  later  account  O^dg.  iv.  4)i  not  in  the  song  (Judg.  v.).  It  is 
chaiacieristlc  that  in  Num.  xi.  the  elders  who  receive  a  share  in 
Motes'  task  also  receive  a  share  of  his  prophetic  spirit  (cf.  the 
parallel  a  Kings  ii.  9  seq.).  In  the  older  account  (Exod.  xviii.)  this 
18  not  so.  Again,  Moses  differs  from  all  other  prophets  in  that 
Yahwrh  speaks  to  him  face  to  face,  and  he  sees  the  similitude  of 
Yahweh.    This  is  in  fact  the  difference  between  him  and  Elijah 


Elisha,  the  successor  of  Elijah,  stood  in  much  doser  relations 
to  the  prophetic  sodeties  than  his  great  master  had  done.  As 
a  man  of  practical  aims  he  required  a  drde  through  o^te. 
which  to  work,  and  he  found  this  among  the  prophets, 
or,  as  they  are  now  called,  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  According 
to  Semitic  idiom  **  sons  of  the  prophets  "  most  naturally  means 
"  members  of  a  prophetic  corporation,"*  which  may  imply  that 
under  the  headship  of  Elisha  and  the  favour  of  the  dynasty 
of  Jehu,  which  owed  much  to  Elisha  and  his  party,  the  prophetic 
sodeties  took  a  more  regular  form  than  before.  The  accounts 
we  have  certainly  point  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  characteristic 
that  in  3  Kings  iv.  43  first-fruits  are  paid  to  Elisha.  But  to 
an  institution  like  prophecy  national  recognition,  royal  favour 
and  fixed  organization  are  dangerous  gifts.  It  has  always  been 
the  evil  fate  of  the  Hebrews  to  destroy  their  own  highest  ideals  by 
attempting  to  translate  them  into  set  forms,  and  the  ideal  of  a 
prophetic  guidance  of  the  nation  of  Yahweh  could  not  have  been 
more  effectually  neutralized  than  by  committing  its  realization 
to  the  kind  of  state  Church  of  professional  prophets,  "  eating 
bread  "  by  thdr  trade  (Amos  vii.  xs),^  which  claimed  to  inherit 
the  traditions  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  Hie  sons  of  the  prophets 
appear  to  have  been  grouped  round  the  leading  sanctuaries, 
Gilgal,  Bethel,  and  the  like  (cf.  Hos.  ix.  8),  and  to  have  stood 
in  pretty  dose  relation  to  the  priesthood  (Hos.  iv.  $),  though 
this  comes  out  more  clearly  for  the  southern  kingdom,  where, 
down  to  the  last  days  of  Hebrew  independence,  the  official 
prophets  of  Jerusalem  were  connected  with  the  Temple  and  were 
under  the  authority  of  the  chief  priest  (Jer.  xxix.  36).  Since  the 
absorption  of  the  aborigines  in  Israel  Canaanite  ideas  had 
exercised  great  influence  over  the  sanctuaries — so  much  so 
that  the  reforming  prophets  of  the  8th  century  reguded  the 
national  religion  as  having  become  wholly  heathenish;  and  this 
influence  the  ordinary  prophets,  whom  a  man  like  Micah  regards 
as  mere  diviners,  had  certainly  not  escaped.  They  too  were, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Assyrian  period,  not  much  more  different 
from  prophets  of  Baal  than  the  priests  were  from  priests  of  Baal. 
Their  Gcd  had  another  name,  but  it  was  almost  forgotten  that  He 
had  a  different  character. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  new  sdiool  of  prophecy,  begiiming 
with  Amos  and  continued  in  the  succession  of  canonical  prophets, 
which  broke  through  this  rdigious  stagxuition,  i^Amm 
discussed  in  the  artide  Hebrew  Religion;  for  from  smdhM 
Amos,  and  still  more  from  Isaiah  downwards,  the  **"•■•'■• 
proi^ets  and  their  work  made  up  the  chief  interest  of  Hebrew 
history.  From  this  time,  moreover,  the  prophets  appear  as 
authors;  and  their  books,  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament, 
form  the  subject  of  special  artides  (Amos,  Hosea,  &c.).  A 
few  observations  of  a  general  -character  will  therefore  suffice  in 
fhifi  place. 

Amos  disclaimed  alt  coimexion  with  the  mere  professional 
prophets,  and  in  this  he  was  followed  by  his  successors.  Formerly 
the  prophets  of  Yahweh  had  been  aJl  on  the  same  side;  their 
opponents  were  the  prophets  of  Baal.  But  henceforth  there 
were  two  parties  among  the  prophets  of  Yahweh  themsdves, 
the  new  prophets  accusing  the  old  of  imposture  and  disloyalty 
to  Yahweh,  and  these  retaliating  with  charge  of  disloyalty 
to  Israel.  We  have  learned  to  call  the  prophets  of  the  new 
school  "  true  "  prophets  and  their  adversaries  "  false  ";  and  this 
is  perfectly  just  if  we  take  the  appellations  to  mean  that  the  true 
prophets  maintained  a  higher,  and  therefore  a  truer,  view  of 
(cf.  Exod.  xxxiii.  8-11  with  I  Kings  xix.  13),  but  not  between 
him  and  the  great  prophets  of  the  8th  century  (Isa.  vi.  5).  That 
prophecy  was  generally  given  in  visions,  dreams  and  obscure  sen- 
tences is  true  only  m  an  early  period.  Amos  still  has  frequent 
visions  cf  a  more  or  less  enigmatic  character,  aa  Micaiah  had,  but 
there  is  little  trace  of  this  in  the  great  prophets  after  him.  On  the 
psychological  reasons  for  this  see  W.  R.  dmith.  Prophets  0/  Israel 
(1883),  p.  231  seq. 

*  See  G.  Hoffmann,  KirchenversamMung  at  Ephesus  (1873).  p.  89. 

*  Those  who  consulted  the  old  seers  were  expected  to  make  a 
present.  I  Sam.  ix.  7  (Arabic  hotwdnu-'l-kakin;  d.  Bokhari  iv. 
319).  Similar  presents  were  brought  to  the  older  prophets  (i  Kings 
xiv.  3),  and  first-fruits  were  sometimes  paid  to  a  man  01  God ;  but  the 
sucoeaaonof  Amos  liiare  his  contempt  for  those  who  traded  on  their 
offades  (Afte.  iiL  5  seq,). 
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Yahweh'i  ch&ncter,  puzpOM  and  rdation  to  Hit  people.  But 
the  false  prophets  were  by  no  means  mere  common  impostors; 
they  were  the  accredited  exponents  of  the  common  orthodoxy 
of  their  day,  for  the  prophets  who  opposed  Jeremiah  took  their 
stand  on  the  ground  of  the  prophetic  traditions  of  Isaiah,  whose 
doctrine  of  the  inviolability  of  Yahweh's  seat  on  2Uon  was  the 
ftarUng-point  of  their  opposition  to  Jeremiah's  predictions  of 
captivity.  No  doubt  there  were  many  conscious  hypocrites 
and  impostors  among  the  professional  prophets,  as  there  always 
will  be  among  the  professional  representatives  of  a  religious 
standpoint  which  is  intrinsically  untenable,  and  yet  has  on  iu 
side  the  prestige  of  tradition  and  popular  acceptance.  But  on 
the  whole  the  false  prophets  deserve  that  name,  not  for  their 
conscious  impostures,  but  because  they  were  content  to  handle 
religious  formulas,  which  they  had  learned  by  rote,  as  if  they 
were  intuitive  principles,  the  fruit  of  direct  spiritual  experience, 
to  enforce  a  conventional  morality,  shutting  their  eyes  to  glaring 
national  sins,  after  the  manner  of  professional  orthodoxy,  and, 
in  brief,  to  treat  the  religious  status  ^tM  as  if  it  could  be  accepted 
without  question  as  fully  embodying  the  unchanging  principles 
of  all  rdigion.  The  popular  faith  was  full  of  heathenish  super- 
stition Strangely  blended  with  the  higher  ideas  which  were 
the  inheritance  left  to  Israel  by  men  like  Moses  and  Elijah; 
but  the  common  prophets  accepted  all  alike,  and  combined 
heathen  arts  of  divination  and  practices  of  mere  physical  enthu- 
siasm with  a  not  altogether  insincere  pretension  that  through 
their  professional  oracles  the  ideal  was  being  maintained  of  a 
continuous  divine  guidance  of  the  people  of  Yahweh. 

AnxM  and  his  successors  accepted  the  old  ideal  of  prophecy 
if  they  disowned  the  class  which  pretended  to  embody  it.  "  The 
Lord  Yahweh  will  do  nothing,  but  He  revealeth  His  secret  to 
His  servanU  the  prophets."  '*  By  a  prophet  Yahweh  brought 
Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  by  a  prophet "  in  each  successive  age 
Israel  had  been  watched  over  and  preserved.  But  in  point  of 
fact  the  function  of  the  new  prophecy  was  not  to  preserve  but 
to  destroy  Israel,  if  Israel  still  meant  the  actual  Hebrew  nation, 
with  its  traditional  national  life.  Till  Amos  (with  the  solitary 
exception  of  Micaiah  ben  Imlah,  in  x  Kings  xxiL)  prophecy 
was  optimist— even  Elijah,  if  he  denounced  the  destruction  of 
a  dynasty  and  the  annihilation  of  all  who  had  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal,  never  doubted  of  the  future  of  the  nation  when  only 
the  faithful  remained;  but  the  new  prophecy  is  pessimist — it 
knows  that  Israel  a  rotten  to  the  core,  and  that  the  whole 
fabric  of  society  must  be  dissolved  before  reconstruction  is 
possible.  And  this  it  knows,  not  by  a  mere  ethical  judgment  on 
the  visible  state  of  society,  but  because  it  has  read  Yahweh's 
secret  written  in  the  signs  of  the  tunes  and  knows  that  He  has 
condemned  His  people.  'To  the  mass  these  signs  are  unint^i- 
gible,  because  they  deem  it  impossible  that  Yahweh  should 
utterly  cast  off  His  chosen  nation;  but  to  those  who  know  His 
absolute  righteousness,  and  confront  it  with  the  people's  sin, 
the  impending  approach  of  the  Assyrian  can  have  only  one 
meaning  and  can  point  to  only  one  issue,  viz.  the  total  ruin 
of  the  nation  which  has  denied  its  divine  head.  It  is  sometimes 
proposed  to  view  the  canonical  prophets  as  simple  preachers 
of  righteousness;  their  predictions  of  woe,  we  are  told,  are 
conditional,  and  tell  what  Israel  must  suffer  if  it  does  not  repent.- 
But  this  is  an  incomplete  view;  the  peculiarity  of  their  position 
is  that  they  know  that  Israel  as  it  exists  is  beyond  repent- 
ance. Only,  while  they  are  hopeless  about  their  nation  they 
have  absolute  faith  in  Yahweh  and  His  purpose.  That  cannot 
be  frustrated,  and,  as  it  includes  the  choice  of  Israel  as*  His 
people,  it  is  certain  that,  though  the  present  commonwealth 
must  perish,  a  new  and  better  Israel  will  rise  from  its  grave. 
Not  the  reformation  but  the  resurrection  of  Israel  is  the  goal 
of  the  prophets'  hope  (Hos.  vi.  x  seq.). 

This  of  course  is  only  the  broadest  possible  statement  of  a 
position  which  undo-goes  many  modifications  in  the  hands  of 
individual  seers,  but  on  the  whole  governs  all  prophecy  from 
Amos  to  Jeremiah.  Hie  position  has,  we  see,  two  sides:  on  the 
one  side  the  prophets  are  heralds  of  an  inexorable  judgment 
based  on  the  demands  of  abaoluu  righteousness;  on  the  other 


they  represent  an  assured  conviction  of  Yahweh's  inviacibfe 
and  gracious  bve.  The  current  theological  fonnnla  for  this 
two-sided  position  is  that  the  prophets  are  at  once  preacben  of 
the  law  and  forenmners  of  the  gospel;  and,  as  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  they  found  the  law  already  written,  their 
t>riginality  and  real  importance  is  made  to  lie  wholly  in  their 
evangeliod  function.  But  in  reality  as  has  been  shown  in 
the  article  on  Hsbkew  Reugion,  the  prophets  are  okkr 
than  the  law,  and  the  part  of  their  work  which  was  reaOy 
epoch-making  for  Israel  is  just  the  part  which  is  usually 
passed  over  as  unimportant.  By  rmphs  siring  the  purdj 
moral  character  of  Yahweh's  demands  from  Israel,  by  tfarhing 
that  the  mere  payment  of  service  and  wordiq>  at  Yahweh's 
shrines  did  not  entitle  Israel's  sins  to  be  treated  one  whit 
more  lightly  than  the  sins  of  other  nations,  and  by  cnfoidag 
these  doctrines  through  the  conception  that  the  approach  of 
the  all-destroying  empire,  before  which  Israel  must  fall  equaOy 
with  all  its  neighbours,  was  the  proof  of  Yahweh's  impanial 
righteousness,  they  gave  for  the  first  time  a  reaOy  broad  and 
fruitful  conception  of  the  moral  government  of  the  iriiok  cazth 
by  the  one  true  God.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  books  of  the  older  prophets,  and 
especially  of  their  protagonist  Amos,  without  seeing  that  the 
new  thing  which  they  are  compelled  to  speak  is  not  Yahweh's 
grace  but  His  inexorable  and  righteous  wrath.  That  that  wrath 
must  be  followed  by  fresh  merdcs  is  not  in  itself  a  new  thought, 
but  only  the  necessary  expression  of  the  inherited  conviction 
that  Yahweh  whom  they  preach  as  the  judge  of  all  the  earthy 
is  nevertheless,  as  past  history  has  proved,  the  God  who  has 
chosen  Israel  as  His  people.  That  this  is  so  appears  moat 
clearly  in  th^fact  that  with  Amos  the  prophecy  of  restoration 
appears  only  in  a  few  verses  at  the  end  of  his  book,  and  in  the 
still  more  instructive  fact  that  neither  he  nor  Hosea  attempts 
to  explain  how  the  restoration  which  they  accq>t  ms  a  postulate 
of  faith  is  to  be  historically  realized.*  Recent  critics,  however, 
viz.  Wellhausen,  Nowack,  Marti  and  Harper,  as  wel  as  others, 
have  denied  the  genuineness  of  the  concluding  verses  in  Amos, 
viz.  ix.  8-15.  To  Hosea,  at  least  in  his  later  prophecies,  the 
fate  of  Judah  does  not  appear  separable  from  that  of  the  northern 
realm— when  Israel  and  Ephraim  fall  by  their  iniquity  Judah 
must  fall  with  them  (Hos.  v.  5).  Thus  even  on  this  side  there  is 
no  real  bridge  over  the  chasm  that  sq>arates  the  total  ruin 
impending  over  the  Israel  of  the  present  from  the  gtorious 
restoration  of  the  Israel  of  the  future.  There  is  a  unity  in  the 
divine  purpose,  of  which  judgment  and  mercy  are  the  two  poles, 
but  there  is  as  yet  no  conception  of  an  historical  continuity  in 
the  execution  of  that  purpose,  and  therefore  no  foundation  laid 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous  community  of  faith  in  the 
impending  fall  of  the  nation. 

From  this  we  can  see  the  enormous  importance  of  the  work  of 
Isaiah  a^  it  has  been  exhibited  in  the  article  Hebbkw  Reuciok; 
his  doctrine  of  the  remnant,  never  lost  to  the  nation  in  the  worst 
times,  never  destroyed  by  the  most  fiery  judgments,  supplies  the 
lacking  element  of  continuity  between  the  Israel  of  tlue  present 
and  of  the  future.  Yahweh's  kingdom  cannot  perish  even  for  a 
time;  nay,  Isaiah  argues  that  it  must  remain  visible,  and  visible 
not  merely  in  the  dxcle  of  the  like-minded  whom  he  had  gathered 
round -him  and  who  formed  the  first  germ  of  the  notion  of  the 
church,  but  in  the  political  form  of  a  kingdom  also.  Zion  at  least, 
the  'sacred  hearth  of  Yahweh,  the  visible  centre  of  His  kingdom, 

*■  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  conception  necessarily  cane 
into  force  as  soon  at  it  was  reco^ifeed  that  Yahweh  was  the  creator 
of  thie  universe.  That  the  national  or  tribal  god  »  the  creator  is 
•an  idea  often  found  in  very  low  religions.  To  us  God's  •overeigaty 
over  nature  often  seems  the  hardest  thing  to  concrive;  but  to  pnou- 
tive  peoples  who  know  nothing  of  laws  of  nature,  His  monl  sov«fw 
eienty  is  a  much  more  difficult  conception.  In  the  okler  literature 
ot  the  Hebrews,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  thought  of  Amu  and 
Hosea  is  not  Gen.  ii.,  iii.,  but  (jen.  xviii.  25. 

*  Hosea  ii.  14  se(^.,  ri.  10  seq.  are  not  solutions  of  thb  (fifficufty, 
as  appears  from  their  metaphorical  f<mn.  They  tell  os  that  Yahwdi 
will  call  His  people  and.that  they  will  answer;  but  this  is  only  putting 
in  another  form  the  ariom  that  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without 
repentance. 
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t  lemaia  inviolable;  it  can  never  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
ci  the  Assyrian.  Thos,  with  Isaiah  in  the  days  of  Sennacherib's 
invasion,  the  prophetic  word  became  again,  as  it  Isad  been  in 
Uie  days  of  the  Syrian  wars,  "  the  chariots  and  hoisemen  of 
Israel,"  the  stay  and  strength  of  all  patriotic  hope. 

Yet  even  at  tins  crisis  the  resemblance  between  Isaiah  and 
Elisha,  between  the  new  prophecy  and  the  old,  is  more  apparent 
than  zeaL  Elisha  still  stands  firmly  planted  on  the  old  national 
conception  of  the  religion  of  Yahweh;  his  ideals  are  soch  as-do 
Bot  He  beyond  the  range  of  practical  politics.  In  doing  battle 
against  the  Tyrian  Baal  he  is  content  with  a  reformation  for 
which  the  whole  nation  can  be  heartily  won,  because  it  makes 
no  radical  change  in  their  inherited  faith  and  practices  of  worship. 
And  in  sflmnlating  resistance  to  Syria  he  is  still  the  proffbet  of 
the  old  "  God  of  the  hosts  of  Israel  "—a  God  who  works  deliver- 
ance by  the  thews  and  sinews  of  His  earthly  warriors.  But 
Isaiah's  ideal  of  religion  was  one  for  which  he  himself  demands 
as  a  preliminary  condition  an  outpouring  of  Yahweh's  spirit  on 
kJng  (Isa.  zL  s)  and  people  (Isa.  zxxii.  15),  working  an  entire 
moral  regeneration.  And  so  too  it  is  not  through  the  material 
organisation  of  the  Judaean  kingdom  that  Isaiah  looks  for 
ddiverance  from  Assyria.  He  sees  with  absolute  clearness  the 
powerlessness  of  the  little  realm  against  that  great  empire: 
the  Assyrian  must  fall,  and  fall  before  Jerusalem,  that  Yahweh 
alone  may  appear  to  all  the  earth  as  the  one  true  God,  while 
an  the  idols  appear  as  vain  to  help  their  worshippers.  These 
conceptbns  break  through  the  old  partiailaristic  idea  of  Yahweh 
and  His  religion  at  every  point.  Zion  is  now  not  the  centre  of 
A  mere  national  cult,  but  the  centre  of  all  true  religion  for  the 
whole  world;  and  more  than  once  the  prophet  indicates  not 
obscurely  that  the  necessary  issue  of  the  great  conflict  between 
Yahweh  and  the  gods  of  the  heathen  must  be  the  conversion 
of  all  nations,  the  disappearance  of  every  other  religion  before  the 
faith  of  the  God  of  Israd.  The  pre-exilian  origin  of  Isa.  ii.  2-4 
which  announces  that  all  foreign  nations  shall  stream  towards 
the  exalted  mountain  of  Yahweh's  temple  is  maintained  by 
Duhm  but  is  denied  by  many  recent  critics  including  G>mil]. 
But  this  all-conquering  reli^n  is  not  the  .popular  Yahweh 
worship ;  why  then  can  the  prophet  still  hold  that  the  one  true  God 
is  yet  the  God  of  Israel,  and  that  the  vindication  of  His  Godhead 
involves  the  preservation  of  Israel?  Not  because  His  providence 
is  confined  to  Israel — it  embraces  all  nations;  not  because  He 
shows  any  favouritism  to  Israd-^He  judges  all  nations  by  the 
same  strict  rule.  If  Israel  alone  among  nations  can  meet  the 
Assyrian  with  the  boast  "  with  us  is  God,"  the  reason  is  that  in 
Zion  the  true  God  is  known*— not  indeed  to  the  mass,  but  to 
the  prophet,  and  that  the  "  holy  seed  "  *  or  *'  remnant "  (contained 
in  the  name  Skedr  ydskubk)  which  forms  the  salt  of  the  nation. 
The  mterpreution  which  Isaiah  puU  on  this  fact  depends  on  the 
drcumstance  that  at  that  date  religion  had  never  been  conceived 
as  a  relation  between  God  and  individuals,  or  as  a  relation 
between  God  and  a  purely  spiritual  society,  but  always  as  a 
relation  between  a  deity  and  some  natural  sodal  group— a  stock, 
a  tribe,  a  nation.  It  was  therefore  only  as  the  God  of  Israel  that 
the  true  God  could  be  known  within  Israel;  and  so  on  the  one 
hand  the  little  society  of  faith—which  had  not  hi  reality  the 
least  tinge  of  political  coherence— is  thought  of  as  yet  forming 
the  true  kernel  of  the  nation  qua  nation,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  state  of  Judah  profits  by  the  prophetic  religion  inasmuch 
as  the  nation  must  be  saved  from  destruction  in  order  that  the 
prophetic  faith— which  is  still  bound  up  irith  the  idea  of  the 
natiott — may  not  be  dissolved.  This  connexion  of  ideas  was  not 
of  course  e3q>lidtly  before  the  prophet's  mind,  for  the  distinctive 
features  of  a  national  religion  could  not  be  formulated  so  long  as 
no  other  kind  of  religion  had  ever  been  heard  of.  When  we 
pat  down  in  black  uid  white  the  explicit  details  of  what  is 

' '  We  should  be  apt  to  say  "  the  true  idea  of  God."  but  that  is  a 
way  of  putting  it  which  does  not  correspond  with  prophetic  thought. 
To  die  prophets  knowledge  of  God  is  concrete  knowledge  of  the  divine 
character  as  shown  in  acts — knowledge  of  a  peraon.  not  of  an  idea. 
*  The  last  clause  of  Isa.  vi.  13,  "  a  holy  seed  is  its  stock,"  is  rejected 
fay  many  critics  (Duhm,  Cheyne,  Marti  and  others)  as  a  later  insertion. 
It  b  omitted  in  the  Septuagint. 


involved  fai  Isaiah's  conclusion  of  faith  we  see  that  it  has  no 
absolute  validity.  True  religion  can  exist  without  having  a 
particular  nation  as  its  subject  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  a  spiritual 
community  of  faith  has  been  realized.  But  till  this  was  realized 
Isaiah  was  right  in  teaching  that  the  law  of  continuity  demanded 
that  the  nStion  within  which  Yahweh  had  made  Himself  known 
to  His  spiritual  prophets  must  be  maintained  as  a  nation  for 
the  sake  of  the  |^iy  of  (}od  and  the  preservation  of  the 
"  remnant." 

The  withdrawal  of  Sennacherib's  army,  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  inviolability  of  Zion  received  the  most  striking  practical 
confirmation,  was  welcomed  by  Isaiah  and  his  disdples  as  an 
earnest  of  the  speedy  inbringing  of  the  new  spiritual  era.  But 
these  hopes  were  not  fulfilled.  The  prbphetic  teaching  had  in- 
deed prGduced  a  profound  e£fect;  to  Uie  party  of  reaction,  as  the 
persecution  under  Manasseh  shows,  it  seemed  to  threaten  to 
subvert  all  sodety;  and  we  can  still  nieasure  the  range  and  depth 
of  its  influence  in  the  literary  remains  of  the  period  from  Isaiah 
to  the  captivity,  which  include  Micah  vi.  1-8,  and  that  noblQ 
essay  to  build  a  complete  national  code  on  the  principle  of  love 
to  Crod,  righteousness,  and  humanity— the  legislation  of  DeutenH 
nomy.  Nay  more,  the  reception  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
by  king  and  people  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  shows  what 
a  hold  the  prophetic  teaching,  had  on  the  popular  conscience. 
It  was  no  small  triumph  that  there  was  even  a  passing  attempt 
to  hitroduce  such  a  code  as  the  law  of  the  kmd.  But  it  was  one 
thing  to  touch  the  conscience  of  the  nation  and  another  to  change 
its  heart  and  renew  its  whole  life.  That  no  code  could  do,  and, 
as  every  practical  government  must  adapt  itself  to  actualities 
and  not  to  a  purely  ideal  standard,  it  must  have  appeared  at 
once  that  the  attempt  to  govern  by  prophetic  ideas  was  only 
sewing  a  new  piece  on  an  old  garment.  The  immediate  result 
of  Josiah's  reformation  was  the  complete  dissolution  of  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  a  political  party  of  prophetic  ideas; 
the  priests  and. the  ordinary  prophets  were  satisfiml  with  what 
had  been  accomplbhed;  the  old  abuses  began  again,  but  the 
nation  had  received  a  reformed  constitution  and  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said. 

Thus  it  was  that,  though  beyond  question  there  had  been  a 
real  advance  in  the  average  ethical  and  spiritual  ideas  of 
the  people  smce  the  time  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  found  himself 
more  isolated  than  Isaiah  had  ever  been.  Even  in  that  earliest 
part  of  his  book  which  is  mainly  a  recapitulation  of  his  experi- 
ences and  work  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  his  tone  is  one  of  absolute 
hopelessness  as  to  the  future  of  the  nation.  But  we  should 
quite  lAisunderstand  this  pessimism  if  we  hdd  it  to  mean  that 
Jeremiah  saw  no  signs  of  private  morality  and  individual  spiritual 
convictions  among  his  people.  To  him  as  a  pn^het  the  question 
ws^  whether  Israel  as  a  nation  could  be  saved.  In  Isaiah's  days 
the  answer  had  been  affirmative;  there  appeared  to  be  at  kut 
a  potentiality  of  national  regeneration  in  the  holy  seed  when 
once  it  should  be  cleansed  from  the  chaff  by  a  work  of  judgment. 
But,  now  a  century  of  respite  had  been  granted,  the  Chaldaeans 
were  at  the  gates,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  valid  national  repent- 
ance. The  harvest  was  past,  the  season  of  ripe  fruits  was 
over,  and  still  Israd  was  not  saved  (Jer.  viii.  so).  The  time  of 
respite  had  been  wasted,  all  attempts  at  national  reformation 
had  failed;  how  should  Yahweh  spare  a  nation  which  had  shown 
no  tokens  of  fitness  to  discharge  the  vocation  of  Yahweh's 
people  ?  The  question  was  not  whether  there  was  still  a  faithful 
remnant,  but  whether  that  renmant  was  able  to  save  the  sUte 
as  a  state,  and  this  Jeremiah  was  forced  to  deny.  Nay,  every 
attempt,  at  genuine  amendment  was  frustrated  by  the  dead 
weight  of  a  powerful  opposition,  and  when  the  first  captivity 
came  it  was  precisely  the  best  elements  of  Judah  that  went  into 
captivity  and  were  scattered  among  the  nations  (xxiv.  5,  xxiii. 
3  seq.)4  And  so  the  prophet  was  compelled  to  teach  that  the 
immediate  future  of  Israel  was  a  blank,  that  the  state  as  a  state 
was  doomed.  He  did  not  even  dare  to  intercede  for  such  a 
nation  (vii.  x6);  though  Moses  and  Samuel  stood  pleading  for 
it  before  Yahweh,  He  could  not  but  cast  it  out  of  His  sii^t  (xv.  x); 
It  was  the  death-struggle  of  the  idea  of  a  national  religion  (vi.  S); 
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the  continuity  of  true  faith  refused  to  be  longer  bound  up  with 
the  continuity  of  the  nation.  Still  indeed  the  New-Testament 
idea  of  a  purely  spiritual  kingdom  of  God,  in  this  worid  but  not 
of  it,  is  beyond  the  prophet's  horizon,  and  he  can  think  of  no 
other  vin<Ucation  of  the  divine  piupose  than  that  the  true 
Israel  shall  be  gathered  again  from  its  dispersion.  But  the 
condition  of  this  restoration  is  now  changed.  To  gather  the 
dispersed  implies  a  call  of  God  to  individuals,  and  in  the  restored 
Israel  the  covenant  of  Yahweh  shall  not  be  merely  with  the 
nation  but  with  man  one  by  one,  and  "  they  shall  no  more  teach 
everyone  his  neighbour  saying,  Know  the  Lord,  for  all  shall 
know  Me  from  the  least  of  them  even  to  the  greatest  of  them  " 
(zxzi.  33  seq.).  In  a  word,  when  the  nation  is  dissolved  into  its 
individiud  elements  the  continuity  and  ultimate  victory  of 
true  faith  depends  on  the  relation  of  Yahweh  to  individual  souls, 
out  of  which  the  new  state  shaU  be  built  up  (Jer  iii.  14). 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history,  the  ultimate 
problem  of  faith  is  based  on  the  relation  of  God  to  the  individual 
believer;  and  this  problem  Jeremiah  is  compelled  to  face  mainly 
in  relation  to  his  own  personality,  to  assure  himself  that  his  own 
faith  is  a  true  possession  and  lifts  him  above  all  the  calamities 
that  assail  him,  in  spite  of  the  hopeless  ruin  of  his  nation.  The 
struggle  is  a  sore  one;  his  very  life  is  bitter  to  him;  and  yet  he 
emerges  victorious.  To  know  that  God  is  with  him  is  enough 
though  ail  else  fail  him.  Now  as  soon  as  the  relation  of  God 
to  a  single  soul  has  thus  been  set  free  from  all  earthly  conditions 
the  work  of  prophecy  is  really  complete,  for  what  God  has  done 
for  one  soul  He  can  do  for  all,  but  only  by  speaking  to  each 
believer  as  directly  as  He  docs  to  Jeremiah.  Henceforth  revelation 
is  not  a  word  to  the  nation  spoken  through  an  individual,  but  a 
word  q>oken  to  one  which  is  equally  valid  for  every  one  who 
receives  it  with  like  faith.  The  New  Testament  joins  on  not 
to  the  post-exile  piophets,  who  are  only  faint  echoes  of  earlier 
seers,  but  to  Jeremiah's  great  idea  of  the  new  covenant  in  which 
God's  law  is  written  on  the  individiud  heart,  and  the  commimlty 
of  faith  is  the  fellowship  of  all  to  whom  He  has  thus  spoken. 
The  prophets  of  the  restoration  are  only  the  last  waves  beating 
on  the  shore  after  the  storm  which  destroyed  the  old  nation, 
but  created  in  its  room  a  fellowship  of  spiritiud  religion,  had 
passed  over;  they  resemble  the  old  prophets  in  the  same  imperfect 
way  in  which  the  restored  community  of  Jerusalem  resembled 
a  real  nation.  It  was  only  in  so  far  as  the  community  of  faith 
still  possessed  certain  external  features  of  nationality  that  post- 
enle  prophecy  was  possible  at  all,  and  very  soon  the  care  of  the 
national  or  quasi-national  aspects  of  religion  passed  altogether 
out  of  their  hands  into  those  of  the  scribes,  of  whom  Ezekiel 
was  the  first  father,  and  whose  Torah  was  not  the  living  word 
of  prophecy  but  the  Pentateuchal  code.  From  the  time  of 
Jeremiah  downwards  the  perennial  interest  of  Old-Testament 
thought  lies  in  the  working  out  of  the  problems  of  personal 
religion  and  of  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  fellowship  of  faith  tran- 
scending all  national  limitation;  and  these  are  the  motives  not 
only  of  the  lyrics  of  the  Psalter  but  of  the  greater  theodiccaa 
of  Isa.  xl.-hvi.  and  of  the  book  of  Job.  The  theodicca  of 
the  prophets  is  national;  they  see  Yahweh's  righteousness 
working  itself  out  with  unmistakable  clearness  in  the  present, 
And  know  that  aU  that  He  brings  upon  Israel  is  manifestly  just; 
but  from  the  da3rs  of  Jeremiah*  the  fortunes  of  Israel  as  a  nation 
are  no  bnger  the  one  thing  which  religion  has  to  explain;  the 
greater  question  arises  of  a  theory  of  the  divine  purpose  which 
shall  justify  the  ways  of  God  with  individual  men  or  with  His 
"  righteous  servant " — that  is,  with  the  ideal  commimity  of 
true  faith  as  distinct  from  the  natural  Israel. 

It  will  be  evident  even  from  this  rapid  sketch,  necessarily 
confined  to  a  few  of  the  most  cardinal  points,  that  Hebrew 
prophecy  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  defined  and  reduced  to  a 
formula,  but  was  a  living  institution  which  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  studying  its  growth  and  observing  its  connexion  with 
the  historical  movements  with  which  its  various  manifestations 
were  bound  up.  Throughout  the  great  age  of  prophecy  the  most 
obvious  formal  character  that  distinguished  it  was  that  the 
*  One  might  say  from  the  days  of  Habakkuk. 


prophet  did  not  speak  in  his  own  name  but  in  the  aame  of 
Yahwdi.  But  the  daim  to  speak  in  the  name  of  God  is  one 
which  has  often  been  made— and  made  suiiccfely^--by  otben 
than  the  prophets  of  Israel,  and  which  is  susceptible  of  a  great 
variety  of  meanings,  according  to  the  idea  of  God  and  His 
relation  to  man  which  is  presupposed.  Every  eariy  rdigioa 
seeks  to  realise  tuck  sn  intercourse  with  the  object  of  wbiihip 
as  shall  be  two-sided;  when  the  manAdppet  apfMroaches  the  deity 
he  desires  to  have  an  answer  assuring  him  of.  acceptance  and 
divine  aid.  The  revelation  thus  looked  for  may  be  found  in 
natural  omens,  in  the  priestly  lot  or  some  similar  sacnd  orade, 
or,  finally,  in  the  words  of  a  seer  who  is  held  to  be  in  closer 
contact  with  the  deity  than  conmion  men.  Broadly  speaiing 
these  methods  of  revelation  are  found  in  all  andent  rdigionSp 
but  ix>  other  religion  presents  anything  predsdy  analc^oos  to 
prophecy.  It  is  true  that  the  prophets  aJnorbed  the  old  seen, 
and  that  the  Israelites,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  asses  of  Kish, 
went  to  their  seers  on  the  same  kind  of  occasions  as  sent  heathen 
nations  to  seers  or  diviners.  There  is  suffident  evidence  that 
down  to  the  last  age  of  the  Judaean  monarchy  practices  not 
essentially  different  from  divination  were  current  in  all  classes  of 
sodety,  and  were  often  in  the  hands  of  men  who  Haimed  to 
apeak  as  prophets  in  the  name  of  Yahweh.  But  the  great 
prophets  disallowed  this  claim,  and  the  distinction  which  they 
draw  betweoi  true  prophecy  and  divination,  is  recognized  not 
only  in  the  prophetical  law  of  Deuteronomy  but  in  earlier  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  historical  books.  "  There  is  co  augury 
in  Jacob  and  no  divination  in  Israel;  in  due  time  it  is  told  to 
Jacob  and  to  Israel  what  God  doth  work  "  (Num.  xziiL  93). 
The  seer,  in  the  sense  in  which  all  anUquity  believed  in  seers,  is 
simply  a  man  who  sees  what  others  cannot  see,  ix>  matter 
whether  the  thing  seen  be  of  public  or  of  mere  private  interest; 
but  the  prophet  is  an  organ  of  Yahweh's  kingship  over  His 
people— he  sees  and  tells  so  much  of  the  secret  purpose  of  Yahweh 
as  is  needful  for  His  people  to  know.  We  have  already  seen 
how  Amos  and  Hosea  put  this  (su^a,  p.  201 1),  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  introducing  a  conception  of.  prophecy 
formally  novd— the  new  thing  was  their  conception  of  Yahweh's 
purpose.  And  so  too  with  the  following  great  propheU;  the 
important  thing  in  their  work  was  not  their  moral  earnestness 
and  not  their  spedfic  predictions  of  future  events,  but  the  clear- 
ness of  spiritual  insight  with  which  they  read  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  signs  of  the  time  and  interpreted  the  move- 
ments of  history  as  proofs  of  Yahweh's  actiud  moral  sovereignty 
exerdsed  over  Israel.  So  long  as  the  great  problems  of  religion 
could  be  envisaged  as  problems  of  the  relation  of  Yahweh  to 
Israel  as  a  nation  the  prophets  continued  to  speak  and  to  bring 
forth  new  truths;  but  the  ultimate  result  was  that  it  became 
apparent  that  the  idea  of  moral  government  involved  the  destruc- 
tion of  Israd,  and  then  the  function  of  prophecy  was  gone 
because  it  was  essentially  national  in  its  objects.  But  meantime 
the  relation  of  God  to  the  prophet  had  acquired  an  independent 
significance;  the  inner  life  of  Isaiah  during  the  long  years  when 
his  teaching  seemed  lost,  or  of  Jeremiah  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  seemingly  fruitless  ministry,  was  rich  in  experiences 
ol  faith  triumphing  over  temptations  and  trials,  of  personal 
converse  with  God  sustaining  the  soul  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
hopdess  to  the  eye  of  sense,  which  formed  the  pattern  of  a  new 
and  higher  stage  of  reUgion  in  which  the  relation  of  the  individual 
soul  to  God  should  be  set  free  from  those  limitations  which  had 
been  imposed  by  the  conception  that  the  primary  subject  of 
religion  is  the  nation.  But  the  rdigion  of  the  Old  Testament 
did  not  become  merely  individualistic  in  becoming  individual, 
and  now  the  problem  was  to  realize  a  new  conception  of  the 
sodety  of  faith,  the  true  Israel,  the  collective  servant  pf  Yahweh 
— ^in  a  word  to  form  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  commonwealth  and 
to  show  how  it  was  possible  for  faith  to  hold  fast,  in  spite  of  all 
seeming  contradiction,  to  the  truth  that  Yahweh  had  chosen 
for  himself  a  spiritual  people,  every  member  of  which  was  in 
truth  the  object  of  His  saving  and  unfailing  love,  and  which 
should  ultimately  in  very  deed  inherit  that  glory  of  which  the 
carnal  Israel  was  unworthy.    This  is  the  post-prophetic  piobka 
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wUch  occupies  the  more  profound  of  the  later  Old-Testament 
books,  but  first  received  its  true  solution  in  the  gospel,  when  the 
last  shreds  of  the  old  nationalism  disappeared  and  the  spiritual 
kingdom  found  its  centre  in  the  person  of  Christ. 

(Xd-Testament  prophecy  therefore  forms  only  one  stage  in  a 
larger  development,  and  its  true  significance  and  value  can  only 
be  realized  when  it  is  looked  at  in  this  light.  In  this  as  in  all 
other  matters  of  transcendental  truth  "  wisdom  is  justified  of  her 
cfaildxcn  *';  the  conclusive  vindication  of  the  prophets  as  true 
messengers  of  God  is  that  their  work  forms  an  integral  part  in 
the  progress  of  spiritual  religion,  and  there  are  many  things  in 
their  teaching  the  profundity  and  importance  of  which  are 
much  clearer  to  us  than  they  could  possibly  have  been  to  their 
contemporaries,  because  they  are  mere  flashes  of  spiritual  insight 
lighting  up  for  a  moment  some  corner  of  a  region  on  which  the 
steady  sun  of  the  gospel  had  not  yet  risen. 

A  less  complete  but  yet  most  powerful  vindication  of  the 
8!»ritual  prophets  was  furnished  by  the  course  and  event  of 
Israers  history.  After  the  captivity  it  was  no  longer  a  question 
that  the  prophetic  conception  of  Yahweh  was  the  only  possible 
one.  Thenceforth  the  religion  of  Yahweh  and  the  religion  of  the 
pn^heta  are  synonymous;  no  other  reading  of  Israel's  past  was 
possible,  and  in  fact  the  whole  history  of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan, 
as  it  was  finally  shaped  ii)  the  exile,  is  written  from  this  point  of 
view,  and  has  come  down  to  us,  along  with  the  remains  of 
actual  prophetic  books,  under  the  collective  title  of  "The 
Prophets." 

To  some  extent  this  historical  vindication  of  the  prophetic 
insight  went  on  during  the  activity  of  the  prophets  themselves. 
From  the  time  of  Amos  downwards  the  prophets  spoke  mainly 
at  great  historical  crises,  when  events  were  moving  fast  and  a 
few  years  were  often  sufficient  to  show  that  they  were  right  and 
their  opponents  wrong  in  their  reading  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 
And  here  the  controversy  did  not  turn  on  the  exact  fulfilment 
of  detailed  predictions;  detailed  prediction  occupies  a  very 
secondary  place  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 

The  prophets  themselves  required  no  historical  verification 
of  their  word  to  assure  them  that  it  was  indeed  the  word  of  God, 
nor  do  they  for  a  moment  admit  that  their  contem'poraries  are 
entitled  to  treat  its  authority  as  unproved  till  such  verification 
is  offered.  The  word  of  God  carries  its  own  evidence  with  it 
in  its  searching  force  and  fire:  "  Is  not  my  word  like  as  a  fire, 
saith  Yahweh,  and  like  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in 
pieces  ?  "  (Jer.  xxiii.  sg).  To  the  prophet  himself  it  comes  with 
imperious  force:  it  constrains  him  to  speak  (Amos  iii.  8),  seizes 
him  with  a  strong  hand  (Isa.  viii.  ii),  burns  like  a  fire  within 
liis  bones  till  it  finds  utterance  (Jer.  xx.  9);  and  it  is  this  force  of 
moral  conviction  which  ought  also  to  commend  it  to  the  con- 
science of  his  hearers.  The  word  is  true  because  it  is  worthy  of 
the  true  God.  When  Deut.  xviii.  21,  32  seeks  the  legal  criterion 
of  true  prophecy  in  the  fulfilment  of  prediction,  the  writer  is 
no  doubt  guid.ed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  remarkable  confir- 
mation which  the  doctrines  of  spiritual  prophecy  had  received 
in  history  then  recent,  but  his  criterion  would  have  appeared 
inadequate  to  the  prophets  themselves,  and  indeed  this  passage 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  that  to  formulate  the  principles 
of  prophetic  reUgion  in  a  legal  code  was  an  impossible  task. 

The  mass  of  the  nation,  of  course,  was  always  much  more 
struck  by  the  "signs"  and  predictions  of  the  prophets  than  by 
their  ^iritual  ideas;  we  see  how  the  idea  of  supernatural  insight 
and  power  in  everydiay  matters  dominates  the  popular  conception 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  the  books  of  Kings.  At  a  very  eariy 
date  the  great  prophets  became  a  kind  of  saints  or  teelis,  and  the 
respect  paid  to  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  which  ultimately 
took  in  almost  every  particular  the  place  of  the  old  local  shrines 
(Matt,  xxiii.  39;  Jerome,  Epit.  Paulae,  §  13;  see  Obaoiah),  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  time  before  the  exile.* 

The  Hebrew  prophet  stands  alone  among  divinely  appointed 

*See  a  Kings  xxiii.  ai,  and  also  Deut  xxxiv.  6.  So  too  all  the 
old  national  heroes  and  heroines  ulttntately  became  prophets;  in  the 
,caae  of  Deborah  there  is  even  a  fusion  in  local  tradition  between  an 
^  bcroine  and  an  historical  seer. 


and  inspired  men  of  any  religion,  though  analogies  in  other 
religions  present  themselves.  Ethical  and  ■  religious  teachers 
arose  among  other  nations  of  antiquity  whose  precepts  may  well 
be  compared  with  those  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  We  might  dte  the 
maxims  of  Ani  in  the  Egyptian  papyrus  Priase  (XUth  dynasty). 
But  these  teachers  did  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  a  task 
parallel  to  what  the  Hebrew  prophets  -achieved,  namely,  the 
complete  renewal  and  elevation  of  the  Hebrew  religion  from  a 
local  and  national  into  a  universal  and  ethical  religion.  Yet 
instructive  parallels  may  be  found  in  andent  literatures.  Thus 
the  Vedic  hjrmns  are  reputed  to  have  no  human  authors.  The 
names  attached  to  them  are  those  of  the  seers  who  "  saw  " 
them,  to  whom  they  were  revealed.  They  are  therefore  merely 
the  channels  through  which  the  divine  word  is  commtmicated  to 
man  (Professor  Rapson).  The  Rev.  C.  H.  W.  Johns  {Interpreter, 
April  1 906, "  The  Prophets  of  Babylonia  ")  thinks  that  longer  dis- 
courses moral,  and  predictive,  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  existed  in  Babylonia  as  early  as  the  3rd  millennium  b.c. 
but  were  curtailed  into  the  brief  sentences  of  the  omen  tablets. 
"  The  so-called  '  tablet  of  warning  to  kings  against  injustice ' 
gives  1^  fair  specimen  of  connected  discourse,  e.g.  *  If  a  king 
hearken  not  to  law,  his  people  shall  grow  feeble  and  his  land  be 
ravaged.  If  he  attend  not  to  the  justice  of  his  lard,  Ea,  the  king 
of  fates,  shall  distort  his  lot,  &c.' "  Further  illustrations  of 
ethical  teaching  may  be  found  in  the  litany  or  confession  of  a 
penitent  dted  by  Mr  Johns  in  the  same  paper  (p.  303). 

It  may  be  here  stated  that  Winckler's  conception  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet  Isaiah  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Assyrian  court 
{K.A.T.*  p.  172  sqq.)  can  be  easily  refuted  by  a  reference  to 
the  Isaianic  oracles.  A  theory  that  Jeremiah  was  similarly 
influenced  from  Babylonia  might  seem  more  plausible,  though 
equally  baseless. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  prophetic  voice,  an  ever-increasing 
weight  was  not  unnaturally  laid  on  the  predictive  element  in 
their  writings.  Their  creative  religious  ideas  had  become  the 
common  property  of  religious-minded  Jews,  at  least  in  the  some- 
what imperfect  shape  in  which  they  were  embodied  in  the  law, 
and  their  work  on  this  side  was  carried  on  by  the  great  religious 
poets.  But  the  restored  community  which  was  still  making  a 
sort  of  faint  attempt  to  be  a  religious  nation  as  wdl  as  a  Church 
felt  very  painfully  the  want  of  a  direct  message  from  God  in 
critical  times  such  as  the  prophets  of  old  had  been  wont  to  bring. 
And  in  this  need  men  began  to  look  at  the  prophetic  books, 
mainly  in  the  hope  that  there  might  be  found  in  them  predictions 
which  still  awaited  fulfilment,  and  might  be  taken  as  referring 
to  the  latter  days  of  Persian  or  Greek  oppression.  By  ignoring 
the  free  poetical  form  of  prophecy,  and  still  more  by  ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  prophetic  pictures  of  the  ideal  future  of  Israel 
could  not  be  literally  fulfilled  after  the  fall  of  the  ancient  state 
had  entirely  changed  the  sphere  in  which  the  problems  of  true 
religion  had  to  be  worked  out,  it  was  possible  to  find  a  great  mass 
of  unfulfilled  prophecy  which  might  form  the  basis  of  eschato- 
logical  constructions.  All  this  was  quite  in  the  vein  of  later 
Judaism,  and  so  at  length  the  unfulfilled  predictions  of  the  pro- 
phets served  as  the  raw  material  for  the  elaborate  eschatology 
of  the  apocalypses  (see  Apocalyftic  Literature).  In  spite 
of  superfidal  resemblances,  mainly  due  to  the  unavoidable 
influence  of  current  exegetical  methods,  the  conception  of 
prophecy  as  fulfilled  in  Christ  is  fundamentally  different  from 
the  Jewish  apocalyptic  view  of  unfulfilled  prophecy.  Not 
external  details  but  the  spiritual  ideas  of  the  prophets  find  their 
fulfilment  in  the  new  dispensation,  and  they  do  so  under  forms 
entirely  diverse  from  those  of  the  old  national  kingdom  of 
Yahweh. 

Literature.— In  the  ancient  and  medieval  Church  and  in  the  dog- 
matic period  of  Protestantism  there  was  little  or  no  attempt  at 
historical  studv  of  prophecy,  and  the  f>rophctical  books  were  found 
instructive  only  through  the  application  of  aIlq;orical  or  typical 
exegesis.  For  details  the  reader  may  refer  to  Diestel.  Ceschickte 
(Us  Allen  Testaments  (Jena  1869).  and  for  the  final  form  of  orthodox 
Protestant  views  to  Witsius,  De  propketis  et  propketia.  The  growing 
sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  this  treatment  towards  the  dose  of  the 
period  of  dognutisni  showed  itself  in  various  ways.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  the  revival  of  apocalyptk  ext^csis  by  Coccdus  and  his  school, 
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which  hai  continued  to  influence  certain  circles  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  has  led  to  the  most  varied  attempts  to  find  in  prophecy  a 
history  written  before  the  event  of  all  the  chief  vicissitudes  of  the 
Christian  Chur^  down  to  the  end  of  the  worid.  On  the  other  hand 
Lowth's  LeUures  on  Hebrew  Fotiry^  and  the  same  author's  CommeiUary 
tn  Isaiak  (1778),  show  the  beginninft  of  a  tendency  to  look  mainly 
at  the  aesthetic  aapecto  of  the  prophetica]  books,  and  to  view  the 
prophets  as  enlightened  religious  poets.  This  tendency  culminates 
in  Eichhom,  Duhebrdischm  Propketen  (1816}.  Ndtbcr  of  these 
methods  could  do  piuch  for  the  historical  understanding  of  the 
phenomena  of  prophecy  as  a.  whole,  and  the  more  liberal  students 
of  the  Old  TesUment  were  long  blinded  by  the  moralizinff  unhistorical 
rationalism  which  succeeded  the  old  orthodoxy.  The  first  requisite 
of  real  progress,  after  dogmatic  prejudices  had  been  broken  through, 
was  .to  get  a  living  conception  of  ue  history  in  which  the  propheu 
moved :  and  this  Main  csilled  for  a  revision  of  all  traditional  notions 
as  to  tne  age  of  the  various  parts  of  Hebrew  litersture— criticism 
of  the  sources  of  the  history,  among  whk:h  the  prophetical  books 
themselves  take  the  first  place.  In  recent  times  therefore  advance 
in  the  undersunding  of  the  prophets  has  moved  on  pari  passu  with 
the  higher  criticism,  especially  the  critkrism  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
with  the  general  study  of  Hebrew  history;  and  most  works  on  the 
subject  prior  to  Ewald  must  be  regarded  as  quite  antiquated  except 
for  the  light  they  cast  on  deuilcd  points  of  exegesis.  On  the  prophets 
and  theu-  works  the  reader  would  still  do  well  to  consult  Ewald's 
Propkeiem  des  alteu  Bundes  (ist  ed.,  1840-1841.  2nd  ed.,  1867-1868, 
Eng.  trans.,  1876-1877).  The  subject  is  treated  in  all  w<»ks  on  Old 
Testament  introducuon  (among  which  Kuencn's  Onderzoek,  vol.  ii.. 
claims  the  first  place),  and  on  Old-Testament  theology  (see  especially 
Vatke.  Religion  des  A.T.,  1835).  On  the  theology  of  the  prophets 
there  is  a  separate  wonc  by  Duhm  (Bonn,  1875),  and  Knobel's 
PropheHsmus  der  Htbrder  (18^7),  is  a  separate  introduction  to  the 
prophetkal  books.     Kuenen^s  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel 
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(1875,  Eng.  trans.  1877)  is  in  form  mainly  a  criticism  of  the  traditu>nal 
view  of  prophecy,  ana  should  therefore  oe  compared  with  his  Onder- 
woeh  and  Codsdienst  van  Israel.  Most  English  Dooks  on  the  subject 
are  more. theological  than  historical,  but  a  sketch  of  Hebrew  pro. 
phecy  in  connexion  with  the  history  down  to  the  close  of  the  8th 
century  is  given  by  W.  R.  Smith,  The  Prophets  of  Israel  (Edinbuii^, 
1882).  The  literature  of  the  theological  questions  connected  with 
prophecy  is  much  too  copious  to  be  cited  here;  lists  will  be  found 
;n  several  of  the  books  already  referred  to.  Among  more  recent 
works  and  articles  should  be  mentioned  Briggs,  Messianic  Prophecy: 
Giesebrecht,  Die  Berufsbegahung  der  alttestameudichen  ProphOen; 
Vols,  Die  vorexilisehe  Jahwe-Prophetie  u.  der  Messias;  HOhn,  Die 
messianischen  Weissagungen',  R.  Kittel.  Prophetie  a.  Weissagimg; 
Professor  Kennett,  Pre-exilie  Prophets;  W.  H.  Bennett,  Post- 
exilic  Prophets  (J.  and  T.  Clark);  A.  B.  Davklson.  "  Prophecy  and 
Prophets,^'  in  Hastings's  Diet.  Bible  i  also  "  Prophetic  Literature," 
by  Chey ne  and  otiiers  in  Ency.  Bibl.  (W.  R.  S. ;  O.  C.  W.) 

II.  Prophets  in  the  Primitive  Church.-^Tkt  appearance 
of  prophets  in  tSe  first  Christian  communities  is  one  proof 
of  the  strength  of  faith  and  hope  by  which  these  bodies 
were  animated.  An  old  prophecy  (Joel  ill.  x)  has  foretold 
that  in  the  Messianic  age  the  Spirit  of  Ciod  would  be  poured  out 
on  every  member  of  the  religious  community,  and  in  point  of 
fact  it  was  the  universal  conviction  of  those  who  believed  in 
Christ  that  they  all  possessed  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  Spirit, 
manifesting  His  presence  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  through  a 
variety  of  gifts,  was  to  be  the  only  ruling  authority  in  the  Church. 
He  raised  up  for  Himself  particular  individuals,  into  whose 
mouths  He  put  the  word  of  God,  and  these  were  at  first  regarded 
as  the  true  leaders  of  the  congregations.  We  find  accordingly 
that  there  were  prophets  in  the  oldest  church,  that  of  Jerusalem 
(AcU.  xi.  37,  zv.  33),  and  again  that  there  were  "  prophets  and 
teachers"  in  the  church  at  Antu)ch  (Acts  xiii.  x).  These  were 
not  office-bearers  chosen  by  the  congregation,  but  preachers 
raised  up  by  the  Spirit  and  conferred  as  gifts  on  the  Church. 
When  Paul  says  (i  Cot.  xii.  28;  cf.  Eph.  iv.  11), ."  Ck>d  hath  set 
some  in  the  Church,  first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly 
teachers,"  he  points  to  a  state  of  things  which  in  his  time 
prevailed  in  all  the  churches  both  of  Jewish  and  heathen  origin. 
We  here  learn  from  Paul  that  the  prophets  occupied  the  second 
position  in  point  of  dignity;  and  we  see  from  another  passage 
(i  Cor.  xiv.)  that  they  were  distinguished  from  the  teachers  by 
their  speaking  under  the  influence  of  inspiration-'not,  however, 
like  the  "  speakers  in  tongues,'*  in  unintelligible  ejaculations  and 
diaoonnected  words,  but  in  articulate,  rational  edifying  speech. 
Untfl  recenUy  it  was  impossible  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  the 
Christian  prophets  in  the  post-apostolic  age,  not  §0  much  from 
Vint  of  materials  as  because  what  evidence  existed  was  not 


sufficienUy  dear  and  oonnected.  It  was  ondetstood,  indeed, 
that  they  had  maintained  their  place  in  the  churches  tlD  the  end 
of  the  snd  century,  and  that  the  great  conflict  with  what  is 
known  as  Montanism  had  fizit  proved  btal  to  them;  but  a 
dear  conception  of  their  position  and  influence  in  the-dnudm 
was  not  to  be  had.  But  the  discovery,  by  Bryennios  in  1875, 
of  the  ancient  Christian  work  called  ^iSaxJlirumd&dtn  kwofftShtm 
(published  in  1883),  has  immensely  extended  the  range  of  onr 
knowledge,  and  has  at  the  same  time  thrown  a  dear  Ugjbt 
on  many  notices  in  other  sources-  which  for  want  of  proper 
interpreutkm  had  beeh  prevknialy  neglected  or  incbrrectl]r 
understood. 

The  most  important  facts  known  at  present  about  the  manner 
of  Hfe,  the  influence,  and  the  history  of  the  early  Christian 
prophets  are  the  following:  (i)  Ifntil  late  m  the  2nd  century 
the  prophets  (or  prophetesses)  were  regarded  as  an  essential 
element  in  a  Church  possessing  the  Holy  Ghost.  Their  existenoe 
was  believed  in,  and  they  did  actually  exist,  not  only  in  the 
catholic  congregations— if  the  expression  may  be  used— but 
also  in  the  Mardonite  Church  and  the  Gnostic  societies.  Not 
a  few  Christian  prophets  aie  known  to  us  by  name:  as  Agabus, 
Judas,  and  SiUs  in  Jerusalem;  Barnabas,  Simon  Niger,  ftc,  m 
Antioch;  in  Asis  Minor,  the  daughters  of  Philip,  Quadatus, 
Ammia,  Pblycarp,  Mdito,  Montanus,  Maximilla  and  Prisdila; 
in  Rome,  Hennas;  among  the  followers  of  BasUides,  Barkabbas 
and  Barkoph;  in  the  community  of  Apelles,  Philumene,  &c. 
Ludan  tells  us  that  the  impostor  Peregrinus  Proteus,  in  the  time 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  figured  as  a  prophet  in  the  Christian  diurdics 
of  Syria,  (a)  Till  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  the  prophets 
were  the  regular  preachers  of  the  churches,  without  being 
attached  to  any  particular  congregation.  While  the  "  apostles  " 
(t.c.  itinerating  missionaries)  were  obliged  to  preach  from  place 
to  place,  the  prophets  were  at  liberty  dtber,  like  the  ieadicn, 
to  settle  in  a  certain  church  or  to  travd  from  one  to  another. 
(3)  In  the  time  of  Paul  the  form  of  prophet  was  reasoned  eadiovt- 
ation  in  a  state  of  inspiration;  but  very  frcquentiy  the  inspira- 
tion took  the  form  of  ecstasy— the  prophet  lost  control  of  himself, 
so  that  be  did  not  remember  afterwards  what  he  had  said.  In 
the  Gentile-Christian  churches,  under  the  influence  of  pagan 
associations,  ecstasy  was  the  rule.  (4)  .With  regard  to  the  matter 
of  prophecy,  it  might  embrace  anything  that  was  necessary 
or  for  the  edification  of  the  Church.  The  presets  not  only 
consoled  and  exhorted  by  the  redtal  of  what  God  had  done  and 
by  predictions  of  the  future,  but  they  uttered  extempore  thanks- 
givings in  the  congregational  assemblies,  and  delivered  special 
directions,  which  might  extend  to  the  most  minute  details^  as, 
for  example,  the  disposal  of  the  church  funds.  (5)  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  propheU  to  foUow  in  all  respects  the  example  of  the 
Lord  (fx«i'  rodtrp6row  roG  Kvptou),  and  to  put  in  practice 
what  they  preached.  But  an  ascetic  life  was  expected  of  them 
only  when,  like  the  apostles,  they  went  about  as  missionaries, 
in  which  case  the  rules  in  Matt.  x.  applied  to  them.  Whenever, 
on  the  contrary,  they  setUed  in  a  place  they  had  a  daim  to  a 
liberal  maintenance  at  the  hands  of  the  congregation.  The 
author  of  the  ^liaxij  even  compares  them  to  the  High  Priests 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  considers  them  entitled  to  the  fitnt- 
f ruitf  of  the  Levitical  law.  In  reality,  they  might  jusdy  be  com- 
pared to  the  priests  in  so  far  as  they  were  the  mouthpieces  of  the 
congregation  in  public  thanksgiving.  (6)  Since  prophets  wcfe 
regarded  as  a  gift  of  (jod  and  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
individual  congregation  had  no  right  of  control  over  them. 
When  anyone  was  approved  as  a  prof^et  and  exhibited  the 
"  conversation  of  the  Lord,"  no  one  was  permitted  to  put  him  to 
the  test  or  to  criticise  him.  The  author  of  the  Ai2ax4  gM*  *o 
far  as  to  assert  that  whoever  does  this  is  guilty  of  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost.  (7)  This  unique  position  of  the  prophets  CDuhl 
only  be  maintained  so  long  as  the  original  enthusiasm  remained 
fresh  and  vigorous.  From  three  quarters  primitive  Christian 
prophecy  was  exposed  to  danger— &nt,  from  the  permaacat 
officials  of  the  congregation,  who,  in  the  interests  of  order,  pesos 
and  security  could  not  but  look  with  Miqkidon  on  the  sctivity  of 
exdted  prophets;  second,  from  the  prophets  themselves,  in  •» 
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far  as  an  incteaaing  number  of  dishonest  characters  was  found 
amongst  them,  whose  object  was  to  levy  contributions  on  the 
churches*/  third,  from  those  prophets  who  were  filled  with  the 
stem  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity  and  imposed  on  churches, 
BOW  becoming  assimilated  to  the  world,  obligations  which  these 
were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  fulfiL  It  is  from' this  point  of 
view  that  we  must  seek  to  undeistand  the  so^alled  Montanistic 
crisis.  Even  the  author  of  the  ^ax4  finds  it  necessary  to  defend 
the  prophets  who  practised  celibacy  and  strict  asceticism  against 
the  depreciatory  criticism  of  church  members.  In  Asia  Minor 
there  was  already  in  the  year  i6o  a  party,  called  by  Epiphanius 
"  Aiogi,"  who  rejected  all  Christian  prophecy.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  also  in  Asia  Minor  that  there  appeared  along  with 
Monunus  those  energetic  prophetesses  who  charged  the  churches 
and  their  bishops  and  deacons  with  becoming  secularised,  and 
endeavoured  to  prevent  Christianity  from  being  naturalised  in 
the  worid,  and  to  bring  the  churches  once  more  under  the 
exclusive  guidance  of  the  Spirit  and  His  charismat  a.  The  critical 
situation  thus  arising  spread  in  the  course  of  a  few  decades  over 
most  of  the  provincial  churches.  The  necessity  of  resisting  the 
inexorable  demands  of  the  prophets  led  to  the  introduction  of 
new  rules  for  distinguishing  true  and  false  prophets.  No 
prophet,  it  was  declared,  could  speak  in  ecstasy,  that  was  devilish ; 
further,  only  false  propheU  accepted  gif U.  Both  canons  were 
innovations,  designed  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  prophecy  and  the 
church  organization  re-established  by  the  prophets  in  Asia — the 
bishops  not  being  quite  prepared  to  dedare  boldly  that  the  Church 
had  no  further  need  of  prophets.  But  the  prophets  would  not 
have  been  suppressed  by  their  new  methods  of  judging  them 
alone.  A  much  more  important  circumstance  was  the  rise  of  a 
new  theory,  according  to  which  all  divine  revelations  were 
summed  up  in  the  ^>ostles  or  in  their  writings.  It  was  now 
taogfat  that  prophecy  in  general  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Old 
Testament  ("  lex  et  proph'etae  usque  ad  Johannem  ");  that  in 
the  new  covenant  God  had  spoken  only  through  apostles;  that 
the  iHiole  word  of  God  so  far  as  binding  on  the  Church  was 
contained  in  the  apostdic  record— the  New  Testamtot;*  and 
that,  consequently,  the  Church  neither  required  nor  could 
acknowledge  new  revdations,  or  even  instructions,  thrpugh 
prophets.  The  revolution  which  this  theory  gradually  brought 
about  is  shown  in  the  transfonnation  of  the  religious,  enthusiastic 
organization  of  the  Church  into  a  legal  and  political  constitution. 
A  great  many  things  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  this,  and  amongst 
others  the  old  prophets.  The  strictly  enforced  episcopal 
constitution,  the  creation  of  a  clerical  order,  and  the  formation 
oC  the  New  Testament  canon  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  the 
prophets.  Instead  of  the  old  formula,"  God  continually  confers 
on  the  church  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers,"  the  word  now 
was: "  The  Church  is  founded  in  the  (written)  word  of  the  pro- 
phets iLe.  the  Old  Testament  prophets)  and  the  apostles  (viz. 
the  twelve  and  Paul)."  After  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century 
there  wwe  still  no  doubt  men  under  the  control  of  the  hierarchy 
who  experienced  the  prophetic  ecstasy,  or  derics  like  Csfprian 
who  professed  to  have  recdved  special  directions  from  GckI;  but 
prophets  by  vocation  no  longer  exnted  and  these  sporadic 
utterances  were  in  no  sense  placed  on  a  levd  with  the  contents 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

See  Hiteenfdd,  DU  Ghssdalie  in  der  aUen  Kirehe  (1850):  BOck- 
nanh;  "  Uber  die-Wunderkrifte  bd  den  ersten  Christen  und  ihr 


Eiltehen."  in  the  Ztsehr.f.  d.  Gts,  itUktr.  TkeaL  «.  Kinhe  (1878), 
pp.  3i6-a«  deamed  but  utteriy  uncritica]):  Bonwetschr  "Die 
mphede  un  apostol.  und  nachapostol.  Zdtalter,"  in  the  Ztsckr.f. 


21O-2SS  deamed  but  utteriy  uncritical);  Bonwetscl 
-  .  jphetie  un  apostol.  und  nachapostol.  Zdtalter,"  in  the  «  , 

kMl.  Wissensck.  «.  kireU.  Leben  (1884),  pt  8.  p.  408  seq ,  pt.  9. 
p.  460  acq. :  Haraack.  Dit  Lekn  der  tnOlfAfosId  (1884).  pp.  9^-137 : 
Haller,  ''Die  Ptopheten  der  nachapoatdisdien  Kuche,"  m  the 
TktoL  Studun  out  WUrtUmberg  (i888)jj).  36  leq.;  Nardin,  "  Eaui 
■ur  les  prophAtcs  de  T^lise  primitive/'^ThesM.  (Paris,  1888) ;  Weind, 
**  Die  Witicuiogen  des  Geistes  und  der  Geister  Im  nachapcistolischen 
Zeitalter  bis  auf  Irenaens/'  (1899):  Sdwyn, "  The  Christian  Prophets 


*  See  LAidaa's  atory  about  Peregrious.  and  that  chapter  of  the 
'  ,jA  where  the  author  labours  to  establish  criteria  for  distin- 
hing  false  prophets  from  true. 
'  *  The  Apocalypse  of  John  was  ceodiwd  into  it,  not  as  the  wock 
of  a  prophet  b«t  as  that  of  an  aposde. 


and  the  Prophetic  Apocdyrpae  "  (1900) :  B6naaech. "  Le  Prqohdtisme 
chr6tienne  depuis  lei  odgines  jusqu'au  pasteur  d'Hermas,'^  Thesis, 
(Paris.  1901). 


(A.  Ha^  a.  C.  McG.) 


PROPiOUC  ACID,  CHiC-COhH,  acetylene  mono-catbozylic 
add,  an  unsaturated  organic  add  prepared  by  boiling  acetylene 
dicarboxylic  acid  (obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
dibromsucdnic  add)  or  its  add  potassium  salt  with  water 
(E.  V.  Bandrowski,  B«r„  i88o»  13,  p.  S340).  It  forms  silky 
crystals  which  mdt  at  6**  C,  and  boil  at  about  144*  C.  with 
decompodtion.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  possesses  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  acetic  add.  Exposure  to  sunlight  converts 
it  into  trimedc  add  (benzene-i.3.s-tricarboxylicadd).  Bromine 
converts  it  into  dibromacrylic  add,  and  it  gives  with  hydro- 
chloric add  ^<hloracrylic  add.  It  forms  a  characteristic 
explosive  diver  salt^on  the  addition  of  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate 
X,6  its.  aqueous  solution,  and  an  amorphous  predpitate  which 
explodes  on  wanning  with  ammoniacal  cuprous  diloride.  Its 
ethyl  ester  condenses  with  hydrazine  to  form  pyrazolone  (R.  v. 
Rothenburg,  Ber,^  1893,  26,  p.  1722).  Phenylpropiolic  add, 
C»HiC:C'CQiH,  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
dnnamic  add  dibromide,  C«H»CHBr*CHBr-CObH,  crystallizes 
in  long  needlesor  prisms  which  mdt  at  136-137*  C.  When  heated 
with  water  to  120*  C.  it  yidds  phenyl  acetylene  CtHs'CjCH. 
Chromic  add  oxidizes  it  to  benzoic  add;  zinc  and  acetic  add 
reduce  it  to  dnnamic  add,  C«Hi*CH:CH*CO|H,  whilst  sodium 
amdgam  reduces  it  to  hydrodnnamic  add,  C«HfCHfCOiH. 
Ortko-niirophenylpropiclic  acid,  NOi-CA-C:  C-COJI,  prepared 
by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  ortho-nitrodnnamic  add 
dibromide  (A.  v.  Baejrer,  Ber.,  1880, 13,  p.  2258),  crystallizes  in 
needles  which  decompose  when  heated  to  x$$-xs6*  C.  It  it 
readily  converted  into  indigo  (9.V.). 

PROPYLABA  (JIfi^\»,  UpofwQuua),  the  name  given  to  a 
porch  or  gate-house,  at  the  entrance  of  a  sacred  or  other  endosure 
in  Greece;  such  propylaea  usually  consisted,  in  their  amplest 
form,  of  a  porch  supported  by  columns  both  without  and  within 
the  actual  gate.  The  name  is  especially  given  to  the  great 
entrance  hail  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  which  was  begun  in 
437  B.C.  by  Perides,  to  take  the  place  of  an  earlier  gateway. 
Owing  probably  to  political  difficulties  and  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  building  was  never  completed 
according  to  the  original  plans;  but  the  portion  that  was  built 
was  among  the  chief  glories  of  Athens,  and  afforded  a  modd 
to  many  subsequent  imitators.  The  architect  was  Mnesides; 
the  materid  Pentdic  marble,  with  Eleusinian  blackstone  for 
dados  and  other  details.  The  plan  of  the  Propylaea  consists 
of  a  large  square  hall,  from  which  five  steps  lead  up  to  a  wall 
pierced  by  five  gateways  of  graduated  sizes,  the  central  one 
giving  passage  to  .a  road  suitable  for  beasts  or  possibly  for 
vehides.  On  the  inner  side  towards  the  Acropolis,  this  wall  is 
faced  with  a  portico  of  six  Doric  columns.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  great  hall  is  a  similar  portico  facing  outwards;  and  between 
this  and  the  doots  the  haU  is  divided  into  three  aides  by  rows 
of  Ionic  columns.  The  western  or  outer  front  is  flanked  on  each 
dde  by  a  projecting  wing,  with  a  row  of  three  smdler  Doric 
columns  between  Antae  at  right  an^es  to  the  main  portico.  The 
north  wing  is  completed  by  a  square  rhamher  whidi  served  as  a 
picture  gallery;  but  the  south  wing  contains  no  corresponding 
chamber,  and  its  plan  has  evidently  been  curtailed;  ita  front 
projMted  beyond  its  covered  area,  and  it  is  finished  in  what  was 
evidently  a  providond  way  on  the  side  of  the  bastion  bdore  the 
little  temple  of  Victoiy  (NU9).  From  this  and  other  indications 
Professor  Dorpf dd  has  inferred  that  the  original  plan  of  Mnerides 
was  to  complete  the  south  wing  on  a  plan  symmetricd  with 
that  of  the  north  wing,  but  opening  by  a  portico  on  to  the  bastibn 
to  the  west;  and  to  add  on  the  inner  dde  of  the  .Propylaea  two 
great  haUs,  faced  by  porticoes  almost  in  a  line  with  the  main 
portico,  but  with  smaller  columns.  It  is  probable  that  this 
laqper  plan  had  to  be  given  up,  because  it  would  have  intcifend 
with  sacred  objects  such  as  the  precinct  of  Aitemia  Braurania 
and  tbedtarof  Nike,  and  religious  cooservatitfu  prevailed  over 
the  waning  influence  of  Peiides.  In  addition  to  this,  the  un- 
finished surface  of  the  walls  and  the  rough  bosses  left  on  many 
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of  the  blocks  show  that  the  buQding  was  never  completed.  The 
Propylaea  were  approached  in  Greek  times  by  a  zig-zag  path, 
terraced  along  the  rock;  this  was  superseded  in  Roman  times  by 
a  broad  flight  of  steps.   In  medieval  times  the  Propylaea  served 


a(  Uh  fafaslkhs 


as  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Athens;  they  were  much  damaged 
by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  in  1656.  The  tower,  of 
Frankish  or  Turkish  date,  that  stood  on  the  south  wing,  was 
pulled  down  in  1874. 

See  R.  B«hn.  Die  ProffyUuen  der  Akropdis  au  Athen  (Berlin. 
1882);  W.  Dorpfeld,  articles  in  MitlheUunten  d.  d.  Inst.  Atken. 
(1885)  voL  X.  (E.  Ga.) 

PROPYL  ALCOHOU  (CH7OH).  Two  compounds  of  this 
formula  exist  as  explained  in  the  article  Alcohols.  Normal 
propyl  alcoM,  CHiCHiCHjOH,  was  obtained  in  1853  by 
G.  C.  B.  Chancel,  by  submitting  fusel  oil  to  fractional  distillation. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  any  of  the  methods  applicable  to  primary 
alcohols.  It  is  an  agreeable-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  97*4*  C, 
and  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions.  It  cannot  be  separated 
from  water  by  fractional  distillation,  since  it  forms  a  mixture 
of  constant  boiling  point  (see  Distillation).  Oxidation  con- 
verts it  into  propionic  acid.  It  is  distinguished  from  ethyl 
alcohol  by  its  insolubility  in  a  cold  saturated  caldum  chloride 
solution. 

Iso-propyl  alcohol  (GHOtCHOH,  was  obtained  by  M.  P.  E. 
Berthelot  in  1855  by  beating  the  addition  compound  of  propylene 
and  sulphuric  acid  with  water,  and  in  1863  by  C.  Friedel  by  the 
reduction  of  acetone.   It  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  83*7^  C. 

PROROGATION,  a  postponement,  specifically  the  termination 
without  dissolution  of  a  session  of  parliament  by  discontinoing 
the  meetings  until  the  next  session.  The  Lat.  prorogaHo  (from 
prorogartt  to  ask  publicly)  meant  a  prolongation  or  continuance 
of  office  or  command,  cf .  prorogoHo  imperii  (Liv.  vUL  26),  or  a 


putting  off  or  deferring  of  an  appointed  time,  of.  dies  ad  s 
prorogare  (Cic  Phil.  ii.  10,  24).  A  prorogation  of  parliament 
affects  both  houses,  and  thus  differs  from  an  "  adjournment,** 
which  does  not  terminate  the  session  and  is  effected  by  each 
house,  separately  by  resolution.  Further,  at  a  prorogation,  a  bill 
which  has  not  passed  all  of  its  stages  must  begin  again  ab  iniiio 
in  the  next  session,  and  all  proceedings,  except  impeachments 
and  appeals  before  the  House  of  Lords,  are  quashed.  A  proroga- 
tion is  effected  by  the  sovereign  in  person,  or  by  commission.  If, 
at  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  parliament  stands  prorogued  or 
adjourned,  it  is  by  6  Anne  c.  7  to  sit  and  act  at  once;  similarly 
the  Crown  must  by  proclamation  order  parliament  to  sit,  if 
prorogued,  when  the  militia  is  embodied  or  the  reserves  are 
called  out. 

PROSCENIUM  (Gr.  rpoffd^nov),  that  part  of  the  stage  in  the 
ancient  Greek  theatre  which  lies  in  front  of  the  aaprfi,  scena, 
the  back  wall;  the  word  appears  to  embrace  the  whole  stage 
between  the  dpxfiarpa  and  the  vap^.  In  the  modem  theatre 
the  word  is  appUed  to  that  part  of  the  stage  which  is  in  front  of 
the  curtain  and  the  orchestra,  and  sometimes  to  the  whole  front 
of  the  stage,  including  the  curtain  and  the  arch  containing  it, 
which  separates  the  stage  from  the  auditorium. 

PROSE,  a  word  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Lat.  prorsus, 
direct  or  straight,  and  signifying  the  plain  speech  of  mankind, 
when  written,  or  rhetorically  composed,  without  reference  to 
the  rules  of  verse.  It  has  been  usual  to  distinguish  prose  very 
definitely  from  poetry  (9.V.),  and  this  was  an  early  opinion. 
Ronsard  said  that  his  training  as  a  poet  had  proved  to  him  that 
prose  and  poetry  were  "  mortal  enemies.**  But  **  poetry  *'  is  a 
more  or  less  metaphysical  term,  which  cannot  be  used  without 
danger  as  a  distinctive  one  in  this  sense.  For  instance,  an  ill- 
inspired  work  in  rhyme,  or  evtn  a  well-written  metrical  composi- 
tion of  a  satirical  or  didactic  kind,  cannot  be  said  to  be  poetry, 
and  yet  most  certainly  is  not  prose;  it  is  a  specimen  of  verse. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  work  of  highly  wrought  and  elaborately 
sustained  non-metrical  writing  is  often  ^ed  a  prose-poem. 
The  fact  that  this  phrase  can  be  employed  shows  that  the  anti- 
thesis between  prose  and  poetry  is  not  complete,  for  no  one, 
even  in  jest  or  hyperbole,  speaks  of  a  prose-verse. 

Prose,  therefore,  b  most  safely  defined  as  comprising  all  fonns 
of  careful  literary  expression  which  are  not  metrically  versified, 
and  hence  the  definition  from  prorsus,  the  notion  behig  that  all 
verse  is  hi  iu  nature  so  far  artificial  that  it  is  subjected  to  definite 
and  recognized  rules,  by  which  it  is  diverted  out  of  the  perfectly 
direct  modes  of  speech.  Prose,  on  the  other  hand,  is  straight 
and  plain,  not  an  artistic  product,  but  used  for  stating  predady 
that  which  is  true  in  reason  or  facL  The  Latins  called  prose 
sermo  pedestrist  and  later  oratio  sotnta,  thus  showing  their  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  not  poetry,  which  soars  on  wings,  and  not 
verse,  which  is  bound  by  the  rules  of  prosodical  confinement. 

Prose,  however,  is  not  everything  that  is  loosely  said.  It  has 
its  rules  and  requirements.  In  the  earliest  ages,  no  doubt, 
conversation  did  not  exist.  The  rudest  fragments  of  speech 
were  sufficient  to  indicate  the  needs  of  the  savage,  and  these 
blunt  babblings  were  not  prose.  Later  on  some  orator,  dowered 
with  a  native  persuasiveness,  and  desirous  of  making  an  effect 
upon  his  comrades,  would  link  together  some  broken  sentences, 
and  in  his  heat  produce  with  them  something  more  coherent 
than  a  chain  of  ejaculations.  So  far  as  this  was  ludd  and  digni- 
fied, this  would  be  the  beginning  of  prose.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  said  that  prose  is  the  result  of  conversation,  but  it  must  at 
the  same  tin^e  be  insisted  upon  that  oonveisation  itself  is  not 
necessarily,  nor  often,  prose.  Prose  is  not  the  negation  of  all 
laws  of  speech;  it  rejects  merely  those  laws  which  depend  upon 
metre.  What  the  laws  are  upon  whith  it  does  depend  are  not 
easy  to  enumerate  or  define.  But  this  much  is  plain;  as  prose 
depends  on  the  linking  of  successive  sentences,  the  first  require- 
ment of  it  is  that  these  sentences  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
ensure  luddity  and  directness.  In  prose,  that  the  "i^n^'ng 
should  be  given  is  the  primal  necessity.  But  as  it  is  found  that 
a  dull  and  clumsy,  and  especially  a  monotonous  arrangement,  of 
sentences  is  fatal  to  the  attention  of  the  listener  or  reader,  it  is 
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needful  that  to  plainness  should  be  added  various  attractions 
and  ornaments.  The  sentences  must  be  built  up  in  a  manner 
which  ^sflayt  variety  and  flexibility.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  harmony,  and  even  a  rhythm,  in  the  progress 
ot  style,  care  being  always  taken  that  thk  rhythm  and  this 
harmony  are  not  those  of  verse,  or  recognizably  metrical.  Again, 
the  colour  and  form  of  adjectives,  and  their  sufficient  yet  not 
excessive  recurrence,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  construction 
of  prose.  The  omission  of  certain  faults,  too,  is  essential.  In 
every  language  grammatical  correctness  is  obligatory.  Here 
we  see  a  d^tinction  between  mere  conversation,  which  is  loose, 
fragmentary  and  often,  even  in  the  lips  of  highly  educated 
persons,  slightly  ungrammatical;  and  prose,  which  is  bound  to 
weed  away  whatever  is  slovenly  and  incorrect,  and  to  watch 
very  dqsely  lat  merely  colloquial  expressions,  which  cannot 
be  defended,  should  slip  into  careful  speech.  What  is  required 
in  good  prose  is  a  moderate  and  reasonable  elevation  without 
bombast  or  bathos.  Not  everything  that  is  loosely  said  or 
vaguely  thought  is  prose,  and  the  celebrated  phrase  of  M. 
Jourdain  in  Molidre's  Bawgwis  gtntUkommei  "  Par  ma  foi,  il  y 
a  plus  de  quarante  ans  que  je  dis  de  la  prose,  sans  que  j'en  susse 
rien,"  is  not  exactly  true,  although  it  is  an  amusing  illustration 
of  the  truth,  for  all  the  little  loose  phrases  which  M.  Jourdain 
had  used  in  his  life,  though  they  were  certainly  not  verse,  were 
not  prose  either,  whatever  the  schoolmaster  might  say.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  that  Earle  goes  too  enthusiastically  in  the 
contrary  direction  when  he  says,  "  Poetry,  which  is  the  organ 
of  Imagination,  is  futile  without  the  support  of  Reason;  Prose, 
which  is  the  organ  of  Reason,  has  no  vivadty  or  beauty  or  artistic 
value  but  with  the  favour  and  sympathy  of  the  Imagination." 
It  is  better  to  hold  to  the  simpler  view  that  prose  is  literary 
expression  not  subjected  to  any  species  of  metrical  law. 

Cretce.—'Vbt  bqpnningsof  ancient  Greek  prose  are  very 
obscure.  It  b  highly  probable  that  they  took  the  form  of 
inscriptions  in  temples  and  upon  monuments,  and  gradually 
developed  into  historical  and  topographical  records,  preserving 
local  memories,  and  giving  form  to  kx^l  legends.  It  seems  that 
it  was  in  Ionia  that  the  art  of  prose  was  first  cultivated,  and  a 
history  of  MOetus,  composed  by  the  half-mythical  Cadmus, 
is  appealed  to  as  the  earliest  monument  of  Greek  prose.  This, 
however,  is  lost,  and  so  are  all  the  other  lunci  of  earliest  times. 
We  come  down  to  something  definite  when  we  reach  Hecataeus, 
the  first  geographer,  and  Herodorus,  the  first  natural  philosopher, 
of  the  Greeks;  and,  although  the  writings  of  these  men  have 
disappeared,  we 'know  enough  about  them  to  see  that  by  the 
4th  century  B.C.  the  use  of  prose  in  its  set  modem  sense  had  been 
established  on  a  permanent  basis.  We  even  know  what  the 
chatacter  of  the  style  of  Hecataeus  was,  and  that  it  was  admired 
for  its  ckamess,  its  grammatical  purity,  its  agreeable  individu- 
ality—equalities which  have  been  valued  in  prose  ever  since. 
These  writers  were  promptly  succeeded  by  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos, 
who  wrote  many  historical  books  which  are  lost,  and  by  Hero- 
dotus of  Halinmassus,  whose  noble  storehouse  of  chronicle 
and  legend  is  the  earliest  monument  of  European  prose  which 
has  come  down  to  us.  When  once  non-metrical  language  could 
be  used  with  the  mastery  and  freedom  of  Herodotus,  it  was  plain 
that  all  departments  of  human  knowledge  were  open  to  its 
exercise.  But  it  is  still  in  Ionia  and  the  Asiatic  islands  that  we 
find  it  cultivated  by  philosophers,  critics  and  men  of  Kicnce. 
The  earliest  of  these  great  masters  of  prose  survive,  not  in  their 
works,  but  in  much  later  records  of  their  opinions;  in  philosophy 
the  actual  writiitgs  of  Thales,  Anaximander,  Pythagoras  and 
Empedocles  are  lost,  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that  their 
cosmological  rhapsodies  were  partly  metrical,  a  mingling  of  ode 
with  prose  apophthegm?  We  come  into  clearer  air  when  we  cross 
the  Aegean  and  reach  the  Athenian  historians:  Thucydides, 
whose  priceless  story  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  has  most  fortu- 
nately come  down  to  us;  and  Xenophon,  who  continued  that 
chronicle  in  the  spirit  and  under  the  influence  of  Thucydides, 
and  who  carried  Greek  prose  to  a  great  height  of  easy  distinction. 
But  it  is  with  the  practice  of  philosophy  that  prose  in  ancient 
Greece  rises  to  its  acme  of  ingenuity,  flexibility  and  variety, 


proving  itself  a  vehicle  for  the  finest  human  thought  such  as  ix> 
later  ingenuity  of  language  has  contrived  to  excd.  The  death 
of  Socrafes  (399  B.C.)  has  been  take|i  by  schohus  as  the  date 
when  the  philosophical  writings  of  the  Athenians  reached  their 
highest  pitch  of  perfection  in  the  art  of  Plato,  who  is  the  greatest 
prose  writer  of  Greece,  and,  in  the  view  of  many  who  are  well 
qualified  to  judge,  of  the  world.  In  his  celebrated  dialogues— 
Crito^  CprgiaSf  Pkaedo,  PhaedruSj  the  Symposium,  most  of  all 
perhaps  in  the  Republic— vre  see  what  splendour,  what  elasticity, 
what  exactitude,  this  means  of  expression  had  in  so  short  a  time 
developed;  how  little  there  was  for  future  prose-writers  in  any 
age  to  learn  about  their  business.  The  rhetoricians  were  even 
more  highly  admired  by  the  critics  of  antiquity  than  the  philo- 
sophers, and  it  is  probable  that  ancient  opinion  would  have  set 
Demosthenes  higher  than  Plato  as  a  composer  of  prose.  But 
modem  readers  are  ix>  longer  so  much  interested  in  the  technique 
of  rhetoric,  and,  although  no  less  an  authority  than  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray  has  declared  the  essay-writing  of  the  school  of 
Isocrates  to  form  "  the  final  perfection  of  ancient  prose,"  the 
works  of  the  orators  cease  to  move  us  with  great  enthusiasm. 
In  Aristotle  we  see  the  conscious  art  of  prose-writing  already 
subordinated  to  the  preservation  and  explanation  of  facts,  and 
after  Aristotle's  day  there  is  little  to  record  in  a  hasty  outline  of 
the  progress  of  Greek  prose. 

taiin. — ^In  spite  of  having  the  experience  of  the  Greeks  to 
guide  them,  the  Romans  obeyed  the  universal  law  of  literary 
history  by  cultivating  verse  long  before  they  essayed  the  writing 
of  prose.  But  that  the  example  of  later  Greece  was  closely 
followed  in  Rome  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  earliest  prose 
historians  of  whom  we  have  definite  knowledge,  Q.  F.  Pictor  and 
L.  C.  Alimentus,  actually  wrote  in  Greek.  The  earliest  annalist 
whj  wrote  in  Latin  was  L.  C.  Hcmina;  the  works  of  all  these 
early  historians  are  lost.  A  great  deal  of  primitive  Roman 
prose  was  occupied  with  jurispmdence  and  political  oratory. 
By  universal  consent  the  first  master  of  Latin  prose  was  Cato, 
the  loss  of  whose  speeches  and  "  Origines  "  is  extremely  to  be 
deplored;  we  possess  from  his  pen  one  practical  treatise  on  agri- 
ailture.  In  the  next  generation  we  are  told  that  the  literary 
perfection  of  oratory  was  carried  to  the  highest  point  by  Marcus 
Antonius  and  Lucius  Lidnius  Crassus — "  by  a  happy  chance 
their  styles  were  exactly  complementary  to  one  another,  and  to 
hear  both  in  one  day  was  the  highest  intellectual  entertaiiunent 
which  Rome  afforded."  Unfortunately  none  but  inconsiderable 
fragments  survive  to  display  to  us  the  qualities  of  Roman  prose 
in  its  golden  age.  Happily,  however,  those  qualities  were  con- 
centrated in  a  man  of  the  highest  genius,  whose  best  writings 
have  come  down  to  us;  this  is  Cicero,  whose  prose  exhibits  the 
Latin  language  to  no  less  advantage  than  Plato's  does  the  Greek. 
From  70  to  60  B.C.  Cicero's  Uterary  work  lay  mainly  in  the  field 
of  rhetoric;  after  his  exile  the  splendour  of  his  oratory  declined, 
but  he  was  occupied  upon  two  treatises  of  extreme  importance, 
the  De  oralore  and  the  De  repMica,  composed  in  55  and  54-57 
B.C.  respecUvcly;  of  the  latter  certain  magnificent  passages  have 
been  preserved.  The  beautiful  essays  of  Cicero's  old  age  are 
more  completely  known  to  us,  and  they  comprise  two  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  prose  of  the  world,  the  De  amUUia  and  De 
senectuie  Us  B.C.).  It  is  to  the  collection  of  the  wonderful 
private  letters  of  Cicero,  published  some  years  after  his  death 
by  Atticus  and  Tiro,  that  we  owe  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  these  have  ever  since  and  in  every 
language  been  held  the  models  of  epistolary  prose.  Of  Cicero's 
greatest  contemporary,  Julius  Caesar,  much  less  has  been 
preserved,  and  this  is  unfortunate  because  Roman  critical 
opinion  placed  Caesar  at  the  bead  of  those  who  wrote  Latin 
prose  with  purity  and  perfection.  His  letters,  his  grammars, 
his  works  of  science,  his  speeches  are  lost,  but  we  retain  his 
famous  Commentaries  on  the  War  in  Caul.  Sallust  followed 
Caesar  as  an  historian,  and  Thucydides  as  a  master  of  style. 
His  use  of  prose,  as  we  trace  it  in  the  Jugurtha  and  the  Catilina, 
is  hard,  clear  and  polished.  The  chroniclers  who  succeeded 
Sallust  neglected  these  qualities,  and  Latin  prose,  as  the 
Augustan  age  began,  became  more  diffuse  and  more  rhetorical. 
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But  it  was  widded  in  that  age  by  one  writer  of  the  highest  genius, 
the  historian  Titus  Livius.  He  greatly  enriched  the  tissue  of 
Latin  prose  with  ornament  which  hitherto  had  beeil  confined' 
to  poetry;  this  enables  him,  in  the  course  of  his  vast  annals, 
"  to  advance  without  flagging  through  the  long  and  intricate 
narrative  where  a  simpler  diction  must  necessarily  have  grown 
monotonous"  (Mackail).  The  peruxtic  structure  of  lAtin 
prose,  which  had  been  developed  by  Qcero,  was  carried  by  livy 
"  to  an  even  greater  complexity."  The  style  of  FoUio,  who 
wrote  a  History  oj  the  CivU  Laws^  was  much  admired,  and  the 
loss  of  this  work  must  be  depbred.  A  different  species  of  prose, 
the  pUbius  sermo,  or  colloquial  speech  of  the  poor,  is  partly 
preserved  in  the  invaluable  fragments  of  a  Neronian  writer, 
Petronius  Arbiter.  Of  the  Latin  prose-writers  of  the  silver  age, 
the  elder  Pliny,  Quintilian  and  Tadtus,  who  Adorned  the  last 
yean  before  the  decay  of  classical  lAtin,  nothing  need  here  be 
said. 

Enifisk. — ^It  was  long  supposed  that  the  conscious  use  of 
prose  in  the  English  language  was  a  comparatively  recent  thing, 
dating  back  at  farthest  to  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century,  and 
due  directly  to  French  influences.  Earle  was  the  first  to  show 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  to  assert  that  we  "  possess  a 
longer  pedigree  of  prose  literature  than  any  other  country  in 
Europe."  Though  this  may  be  held  to  be  a.  somewhat  violent 
sUUment,  the  independence  of  English  prose  is  a  fact  which 
rests  on  a  firm  basis.  "  The  Code  of  Laws  of  King's  Inn  "  dates 
from  the  7th  century,  and  there  axe  various  other  legal  documents 
which  may  be  hardly  literature  in  themselves,  but  which  are 
worded  in  a  way  that  seems  to  denote  the  existence  of  a  literary 
tradition.  After  the  Danish  invasion,  Latin  ceased  to  be  the 
universal  language  of  the  educated,  and  translations  into  the 
vernacular  began  to  be  required.  In  887,  Alfred,  who  had 
collected  the  principal  scholars  of  England  around  him,  wrote 
with  their  help,  in  English,  his  Hand-Book;  this,  probably  the 
earliest  spechnen  of  finished  English  prose,  is  unhappily  lost. 
Alfred's  preface  to  the  English  version  of  the  Cura  pasloralis 
was  in  Latin;  this  translation  was  probably  completed  in  890. 
Later  still  Alfred  produced  various  translations  from  Bede, 
Orosius,  Boethius  and  other  classics  of  the  latest  Latin,  and,  in 
900,  closing  a  translation  from  St  Augustine,  we  read  "  Here  end 
the  sayings  of  King  Alfred."  The  prose  of  AUrtel  is  simple, 
straightforward  and  dear,  without  any  pretension  to  elegance. 
He  had  no  direct  followers  until  the  time  of  the  monastic  revival, 
when  the  first  name  of  emifience  which  we  encounter  is  that  of 
^ric,  who,  about  997,  began  to  translate,  or  rather  to  para- 
phrase, certain  portions  of  the  Bible.  The  prose  of  iElfric, 
however,  though  extremdy  interesting  historically,  has  the 
fault  that  it  presents  too  close  a  resemblance,  in  structure  and 
movement,  to  the  alliterative  verse  of  the  age.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  his  Homilies.  A  little  later  vigorous  prose  was  put 
forth  by  Wulfstan,  archbishop  of  York,  who  died  in  1023.  At 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  progress  of  English  prose  was  violently 
checked,  and,  as  has  been  acutely  said,  it  "  was  just  kept  alive, 
but  only  like  a  man  in  catalepsy."  The  Annals  of  Winchester, 
Worcester  and  Peterborough  were  carried  on  in  English  until 
X 1 54,  iriien  they  were  resumed  in  Latin;  the  chronidc  which  thus 
came  to  an  end  was  the  most  important  document  in  English 
prose  written  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Except  in  a  few 
remote  monasteries,  English  now  ceased  to  be  used,  even  for 
religious  purposes,  and  the  literature  became  exdusively  Latin 
or  French.  There  was  nothing  in  prose  that  was  analogous  to 
the  revival  of  verse  in  the  Ormnlum  or  the  metrical  chronides. 
All  the  pre-Norman  practice  in  prose  bdongs  to  what  used  to 
be  distinguished  as  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  The  distinction 
has  fallen  into  desuetude,  as  it  has  become  more  dearly  perceived 
that  there  is  no  real  break  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
language.  The  Norman  check,  however,  makes  it  fair  to  say 
that  modem  English  prose  begins  with  the  Testament  of  Love  of 
Thomas  Usk,  an  imitation  of  the  De  consolatione  of  Boethius, 
which  a  certain  London  Lollard  wrote  in  prison  about  is84' 
About  the  same  time  were  written  a  number  of  translations,  Tke 
Tale  ofMeliheemi  Tke  Parson's  Sermon  by  Chaucer;  the  treatises 


of  John  of  TVevisa,  whose  style  in  the  Polycknmeon  has  a  gpod 
deal  of  vigour;  and  the  three  versions  of  the  TraoeU  of  Jean  & 
Barbe,  formeriy  attributed  to  a  fabuhnis  "  Sir  John  Uandeville.'' 
The  composite  text  of  these  last-mentioned  versions  realtyfansm 
the  earliest  specimen  of  purdy  secular  prase  which  can  be  said 
to  possess  genuine  literary  value,  but  again  the  fact,  lAkh  has 
only  latdy  been  ascertained,  that  "  Sir  John  Mandevxile  "  was 
not  an  original  En^ish  writer  robs  it  of  much  ot  its  value.  Hie 
aiu>nymous  oompQer-txanslator  can  no  longer  be  styled  "  the 
father  of  English  prose."  That  name  seems  more  mupcily 
to  belong  to  John  Wydif ,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  fierce  csiecr 
as  a  controversialist,  more  and  more  completely  abandoned 
Latin  for  English  as  the  vehicle  of  his  tracts.  Thecaiiieat 
English  Bible  was  begun  by  Nicholss  Hereford,  who  had  canaed 
it  up  to  Baruch,  when  he  abruptly  dxopped  it  in  June  138s. 
The  completion  of  this  great  work  is  usually  attxibutcd,  bat  osl 
insuffident  grounds,  to  Wydif  himself.  A  new  version  was 
almost  immediatdy  started  by  John  Purvey,  another  Wsrdifite, 
who  completed  it  in  X388.  We  are  still  among  translaton.  bat 
towards  the  middle  A  the  X4th  century  Englishmen  began, 
somewhat  timidly,  to  use  prose  as  the  vehide  for  original  wk. 
Capgrave,  an  Augustinian  fiiar,  wrote  a  chronicle  of  English 
history  down  to  X417;  Sir  John  Fortescue,  the  eminent  coostita- 
tional  jurist,  produced  about  1475  *  t>ooh  on  Tke  Genemanee  of 
England;  and  Reginald  Pecock,  bishop  of  Chichester,  attacked 
the  Lollards  in  his  Repressor  of  Over  Mnch  Blaming  of  tke  CUrgy 
(1455)1  which  was  so  caustic  and  scandalous  that  it  cost  him  his 
diocese.  The  prose  of  Pecock  is  sometimes  strangdy  modenx, 
and  to  judge  what  the  ordinary  English  prase  familiariy  in  use  in 
the  xsth  century  was  it  is  more  useful  to  turn  to  Tke  Paslom 
Letters,  The  introduction  of  printing  into  England  is  coeval 
with  a  sudden  development  of  En^ish  prose,  a  marvcDoos 
example  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Cajiton's  148$  editko  of  Sir 
Thomas  Maloiy's  Morte  ffArtknr,  a  compilation  ffom  French 
sources,  in  which  the  capadties  of  the  En^ish  language  for 
mdody  and  noble  sweetness  were  for  the  first  time  displayed, 
althoi^  much  was  yet  jacking  in  strength  and  condaenesB. 
Caxton  himself,  Lord  Berners  and  Lord  Rivers,  added  an  element 
of  literary  merit  to  their  useful  transUUions.  The  earliest  modem 
historian  was  Robert  Fabyan,  whose  posthuxnous  Ckromdes 
were  printed  in  1515.  Edward  Hall  was  a  better  writer,  whose 
Noble  Families  of  Lancaster  and  York  had  the  honour  of  bdng 
studied  by  Shakespeare.  With  the  advent  of  the  Renaissance 
to  England,  prose  was  hdghtcned  and  made  more  odloquiaL 
Sir  Thomas  More's  Rickard  III.  was  a  woikof  considerable 
importance;  his  finer  Utopia  (1516)  was  unfoitunatdy  composed 
in  Latin,  which  still  hdd  its  own  as  a  dangerous  rival  to  the 
vernacular  in  prose.  In  his  Governor  (1531)  Sir  Thomas  Elyot 
added  moral  philosophy  to  the  gradually  widening  range  of  sub- 
jects which  were  thought  proper  for  English  prase.  In  the  same 
year  Tyndale  began  his  famous  version  of  the  Bible,  the  story 
of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  in  the 
chronides  of  literature;  at  Tyndale's  death  in  1536  the  work  was 
taken  up  by  Miles'  Coverdale.  The  Sermons  of  Latimer  (15419) 
introduced  elements  of  humour,  dash  and  vigour  which  had 
before  been  f ordgn  to  the  statdy  but  sluggish  prose  of  Fntfawk 
The  eariiest  biography,  a  book  in  many  ways  msrvcUoudy 
modem,  was  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey^  by  Geocge  Cavendish, 
written  about  1557,  but  not  printed  (even  in  part)  until  1641. 
In  the  dosing  scenes  of  this  memorable  book,  which  desoibe 
what  CavencUsh  had  personally  experienced,  we  may  say  that 
the  perfection  of  easy  English  st^e  is  reached  for  the  first  time. 
The  prose  of  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century — as  we  see  it  exexnpC- 
fied  in  the  earliest  En^ish  critic.  Sir  Thomas  Wilson;  the  caxliest 
English  pedsgogue,  Roger  Ascham;  the  distinguished  humanist. 
Sir  John  Cheke— b  dear,  unadorned  and  firm,  these  Englishmen 
holding  themsdves  bound  to  resist  the  influences  coining  to 
them  from  Italy  and  Spain,  influences  which  were  In  favour  of 
daborate  verbiage  and  tortured  construction.  Equal  simplidty 
marked  such  writers  as  Foxe,  Stow  and  Holinshed,  who  had 
definite  information  to  purvey,  and  wished  a  straightforward 
prose  in  which  to  present  it.    But  Hoby  and  North,  who 
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ttuslated  Guevara,  CutigUone  and  Amyot,  brought  with  them 
not  a  lew  of  the  ingenious  exotic  graces  of  those  ori^nals,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  startling  innovations  of  Lyly  in  his  famous 
didaaic  romance  of  Euphues  (js79)-  The  extravagances  and 
eccentricities  of  Lyly  outdid  those  of  his  continental  prototypes, 
and  euphuism  beame  a  disturbing  influence  which,  it  may  be, 
English  prose  has  not,  even  to  the  present  hour,  entirely  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  off.  In  spite  of  its  overwhelming  popularity, 
it  was  opposed  in  its  own  day,  not  merely  by  the  statdy  sobriety 
of  Hooker,  in  whom  we  see  Latin  models  predominant,  but  by 
the  sweetness  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  his  Arcadia,  Raleigh  wrote 
English  prose  that  was  perhaps  more  majestic  than  any  which, 
preceded  it,  but  he  revelled  in  length  of  sentence  and  in  ponder- 
osity of  phrase,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  vast  prestige  of 
Tke  History  of  Ike  World  on  the  whole  delayed  the  emancipation 
of  English  prose  more  than  it  furthered  it.  The  direct  influence 
of  the  euphuistic  eccentricity  was  seen  for  some  time  in  the 
work  of  poets  like  Lodge  and  Greene,  and  divines  like  Lancelot 
Andrewes;  its  indirect  influence  in  the  flowerincss  and  violence 
of  most  careful  prose  down  to  the  Restoration.  Bacon,  whose 
contempt  of  the  vernacular  is  with  difficulty  to  be  excused, 
despaired  too  early  of  our  national  writing.  Donne  cultivated 
a  rolling  and  sonorous  majesty  of  style;  and  Burton  could  use 
English  with  humour  and  vivacity  when  he  gave  himself  the 
chance,  but  bis  text  is  a  prototype  of  the  vidous  abuse  of  quota- 
tion which  was  a  crowning  foult  of  prose  in  the  early  17th 
century.  In  spite  of  the  skHl  with  which,  during  the  civil  wars 
and  the  Commonwealth,  certain  authors  (such  as  Jeremy 
Tayk>r,  Howell,  Fuller,  Milton,  Izaak  Walton)  manipulated 
prose,  and  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  magnificence  of  the 
Ciceronian  periods  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  it  was  not  until 
shortly  before  the  Restoration  that  English  prose  reached  iu 
perfection.  According  to  Dr  Johnson,  Sir  William  Temple 
(1638-1699)  "  was  the  first  writer  who  gave  cadence  to  English 
prose;  before  his  time  they  were  careless  of  arrangement,  and  did 
not  mind  whether  a  sentence  ended  with  an  important  word  or  an 
insignificant  word,  or  with  what  part  of  speech  it  concluded." 
The  undency  was  all  in  favour  of  brevity  and  crispness, 
and  in  particular  of  shorter  sentences  and  easier  constructions. 
Not  a  little  of  the  majesty  of  the  earh'er  age  was  lost;  but  for 
practical  purposes,  and  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  men,  prose 
became  a  far  more  useful  and  businesslike  implement  than  it  had 
hitherto  been.  The  short  treatises  of  Halifax,  if  we  compare 
them  with  similar  writings  of  a  generation  earlier,  display  the 
complete  change  of  style;  or  we  may  contrast  the  dear  and 
sarcastic  sentences  of  South  with  the  undulating  quaintness 
of  Joseph  Hall.  The  range  of  English  speech  was  first  compre- 
hended perhaps  by  Dryden,  who  combined  dignity  and  even 
pomp  of  movement  with  an  ease  and  laxity  at  occasion  which 
gave  variety  to  prose,  removed  from  it  its  stilted  and  too  pre- 
btical  deration  at  inappropriate  moments,  and  approximated 
it  to  the  ordinary  q)eech  of  cultivated  persons.  This  then  may 
be  called  the  foundation  of  modem  English  prose,  which  has 
extended  into  po  departments  not  recognized,  at  least  in  essence, 
by  Bunyan,  Dryden  and  Temple.  'The  ensuing  varieties  of 
prose  have  been  mainly  matters  of  style.  In  the  x8th  century, 
for  instance,  there  was  a  constant  alternation  between  a  quiet, 
rather  cold  elegance  and  precision  of  prose-writing,  which  was 
called  the  Addisonian  manner,  and  a  swelling,  latinized  style, 
fun  of  large  words  and  weighty  periods,  in  which  Johnson  was 
the  most  famous  but  Gibbon  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
proficient.  But  as  far  as  grammatical  arrangement  and  the 
rules  of  syntax  are  concerned,  it  cannot  be  saiki  that  English 
prose  has  altered  essentially  since  about  x68a  It  is,  however, 
to  be  noted  that  in  the  course  of  the  xgth  century  the  use  of 
short  sentences,  and  the  habit  of  neglecting  to  group  them  into 
paragraphs,  introduced  a  heresy  not  known  bdore;  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  successful  attempt  made  to 
restore  the  beauty  and  variety  of  early  xyth-century  diction, 
which  had  saffcxed  a  long  decline  from  the  Restoration 
onwards, 
/fffmtfi^.— The  independent  invention  of  prose  by  the  exiled 


axistocrau  in  the  Heroic  Age  of  Icdand  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  facts  in  literary  history.  It  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
story-telling  grew  to  be  a  recognized  form  of  amusement  in  the 
isolated  and  refined  life  of  an  Icelandic  household  from  the  9th 
to  the  nth  century.  Something  of  the  same  kind  had  existed 
in  the  courts  of  Norway'  before  the  exodus,  but  it  was  in  Iceland, 
that  it  was  reduced  to  an  art  and  reached  perfeaion.  It  is 
remarkable  how  suddenly  the  saga,  as  a  composition,  became  a. 
finished  woA;  it  was  written  in  a  prose  which  immediatdy* 
presented,  in  th<$  best  examples,  "a  considerable  choke  of, 
words,  a  richness  of  alliteration  and  a  delicate  use  of  syntax  " 
(Vigfusson).  The  deliberate  composition  of  sagas  began  about 
the  year  X030,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  began  to  be  written 
down  soon  after  xxoo.  It  is  distinctly  recorded  that  Ari  Fr6di 
(1067-1x48)  was  the  first  num  in  Iceland  who  wrote  down  stories 
in  the  Norse  tongue.  Many  of  Ari's  books  are  lost,  but  enough 
survive  to  show  what  Icehmdic  prose  was  in  the  hands  of  its 
earliest  artificer,  and  the  impress  of  his  rich  and  simple  style  is  f  dt 
on  all  the  succeeding  masterpieces  of  the  great  age  of  Icelandic 
history  and  biograpdiy.  But  the  Greater  Sagas,  as  they  are 
called,  the  anonymous  stories  which  followed  the  work  of  Ari 
and  were  completed  in  the  xjth  century,  exhibit  prose  style  in 
its  most  enchanting  fullness,  whether  in  the  majesty  of  Njala, 
in  the  romantic  art  of  Lasdada,  or  in  the  hurrying  garrulity  of 
Eyrbyggia,  There  followed^  vast  abundance  of  sagas  and  saga- 
writers.  The  great  historian,  Sturia  (i 214^x384),  is  the  latest' 
of  these  classic  writers  of  Iceland,  and  after  his  death  there  was 
a  very  rapid  decline  in  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  national 
prose.  By  the  opening  of  the  X4th  century  the  art  of  writing  in 
the  old  noble  language  had  become  entirdy  lost,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  X7th  century  that  it  began  to  revive  as  an  archaeological 
curiosity  and  a  plaything  for  scholars.  "  For  an  Icelander  of  the 
present  day  to  write  modem  history  in  saga  style  is  a  ludicrous 
absurdity,"  and  the  splendid  living  prose  of  the  xath  century 
remains  unrelated,  a  strange  and  unparalleled  portent  in  the 
history  of  European  literature.  Of  its  beneficial  effect  on  later 
Scandiiutvian,  English  and  even  Teutonic  style  there  can  be  no 
question. 

SpaitL—ln  Castilian  Spanish,  as -in  the  other  languages  of 
Europe,  verse  is  already  far  advanced  before  we  meet  with  any 
distinct  traces  of  prose.  A  didactic  treatise  for  use  in  the 
confessional  is  attributed  to  a  monk  of  Navarre,  writing  in  the 
X3th  century.  Between  xsao  and  1250  a  chronide  of  Toledo 
was  indited.  But  the  earliest  prose>writer  of  whom  Spain  can 
really  boast  is  King  Alphonso  the  Learned  (X226-X284),  in  whose 
encydopaedic  treatises  "  Castilian  makes  iU  first  great  stride 
in  the  direction  of  exactitude  and  deamess"  (FitzmauriccT 
Kelly).  Almost  all  the  crediuble  prose  of  the  end  of  the  X3th 
century  is  attributed  to  Alphonso,  who  was  helped  by  a  sort  of 
committee  of  subsidiary-  authors.  The  king's  nephew,  Juan 
Manud  (1283-X347),  author  of  the  admirable  CotkU  Lucanar, 
carried  prose  to  a  further  point  in  delicacy  and  precision.  The 
poet  Ayala  (x332~X407)  was  another  gifted  artificer  of  Spanish 
prose,  which  suffered  a  setback  in  the  hands  of  his  successors, 
Santillana  and  Mena.  It  rose  once  more  in  The  Sea  of  Histories 
of  P&pez  de  Guzmin  (X378-X460),  who  has  been  compared  to 
Plutarch  and  St  Simon,  and  in  whom  the  ludd  and  energetic 
purity  of  Castilian  prose  is  for  the  first  time  seen  in  iU  perfection. 
In  the  X5th  century  the  shapdess  novd  of  chivalry  was  predomi- 
nant, while  in  the  age  of  Charles  V.  poetry  altogether  over- 
shadowed prose.  The  next  great  writer  of  prose  whom  we  meet 
with  is  Guevara,  who  died  in  1545,  and  whose  Diai  of  Princes 
exercised  an  influence  which  was  not  confined  to  Spanish,  and 
even  extended  to  English  prose  (in  North's  well-known  version). 
The  historians  of  this  potod,  prolix  and  discursive,  were  of  less 
value.  The  earliest  picaroon  novd,  LasarHh  de  Tormes  (x  554)1 
the  authordiip  of  which  is  unknown.  Introduced  a  new  form 
and  exhibited  CastiUan  prose  style  in  a  much  lighter  aspect 
thau  it  had  hitherto  worn.  Still  greater  elegance  is  met  with  in 
the  mystical  and.  critical  writings  of  Juan  de  Valdis  and  in  those 
of  Luis  de  Le6n;  of  the  latter  Mr  Fitamaurice-Kdly  says  that 
"  his  concise  ek>quence  and  his  classical  purity  of  ezprcssioa  laxik 
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him  among  the  best  masters  of  Castilian  prose."  The  instru- 
ment, accordingly,  was  polished  and  sharpened  for  the  finest 
uses,  and  was  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  supreme  magician 
Cervantes,  whose  Don  Quixote  was  begun  a  few  years  (about 
1591)  after  Los  Nombres  de  Cristo  of  Luis  de  Le6n  had  been 
published  (1583);  these  dates  are  significant  in  the  history  of 
Spanish  prose.  The  prose  of  Lope  de  Vega  is  stately  and  clear, 
but  of  course  has  little  importance  in  comparison  with  the  verse 
of  his  huge  theatre.  Quevedo's  style  had  the  faults  which  were 
now  invading  all  European  writing,  of  violent  antithesis  and 
obscure  ingenuity;  but  his  Visions  (1627)  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  Castilian  prose.  The  latest  struggles  of  a 
decadent  critical  conscience,  battling  against  tortuousness  and 
affectation,  are  seen  in  Grad&n  (1601-1658)  and  in  Molinos 
(1627-1697),  who  vainly  endeavoured  to  save  dassic  prose  out' 
of  the  intellectual  shipwreck  of  the  i8th  century.  When  Spanish 
prose  revived  in  the  19th  century,  in  the  person  of  Larra  (1809- 
1837),  the  influence  of  French  modeb  was  found  to  have  deprived 
it  of  distinctly  national  character,  while  giving  it  a  fresh  fluidity 
and  grace. 

French. — There  had  long  been  a  flourishing  versified  literature 
in  the  vernacular  of  France,  before  anyone  thought  of  writing 
-French  prose.  It  was  the  desire  to  be  exact  in  giving  informa- 
tion, together  with  a  reduced  sense  of  the  value  of  rhyme  and 
rhythm,  which  led  to  a  partial  divergence  from  metre.  The 
translator  of  the  fabulous  Ckronide  of  Turpin  mentions  that  he 
writes  in  prose  "  because  rhyme  entails  the  addition  of  words 
which  are  not  in  the  Latin."  Thus  about  the  year  1200  verse 
began  to  be  abandoned  by  chroniclers  who  had  some  definite 
statements  to  impart,  and  who  had  no  natural  gifts  as  poets. 
They  ceased  to  sing;  they  wrote,  more  or  less  easily,  as  those 
around  them  spoke.  The  earliest  French  prose  was  translated 
from  the  Latin,  but  Baldwin  VI.,  who  died  in  1205,  is  said  to 
have  commissioned  several  scribes  to  compile  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  a  history  of  the  world.  If  this  was  ever  written  it  is 
lost,  but  we  possess  a  Book  of  Stories  written  about  1225  by  a 
clerk  at  Lille,  which  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  start-word  of 
French  prose  history.  When  once,  however,  a  taste  for  prose 
was  admitted,  the  superiority  of  that  medium  over  verse  as 
material  for  eiact  history  could  not  but  be  perceived,  and  prose 
soon  became  frequent.  The  earliest  French  prose-writer  of 
genius  was  Geoffroy  (or  Jofroi)  de  Villehardouin,  who  put  down 
memoirs  of  his  life  between  1 198  and  1 207 ;  he  left  his  book,  which 
is  known  as  The  Conquest  of  Constantinople,  incomplete  when  he 
died  in  12 13.  In  the  history  of  prose,  Villehardouin  takes  an 
eminent  place.  In  his  admirable  style  are  seen  many  of  the  most 
predous  elements  of  French  prose,  its  lucidity,  its  force,  its 
sobriety  and  its  charm  of  address.  He  had  been  trained  as  an 
orator,  and  it  was  his  merit  that,  as  M.  Langlois  has  said,  he  was 
content  to  write  as  he  had  learned  to  speak.  Wlehardouin 
was  closely  followed  by  other  admirable  writers  of  memoirs, 
by  Robert  of  Clari,  by  Henri  of  Valenciennes,  by  the  anonymous 
chronicler  of  B^thune,  to  whom  we  owe  the  famous  description 
of  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  and  by  the  Minstrel  of  Reims.  The 
last-named  finished  his  Ricits  in  1260.  These  works  in  the  new 
easy  manner  of  writing  were  found  to  be  as  elegant  and  as 
vivacious  as  any  preserved  by  the  old  rhetorical  art  of  verse. 
They  led  the  way  directly  to  the  eminent  writer  who  was  the 
earliest  historian  of  modem  Europe,  to  Jean  de  Joinville,  who 
finished  his  Histoire  de  St  Louis  in  1309.  A  century  later 
Froissart  left  his  famotis  Chroniques  unfinished  in  1404,  and  again 
a  hundred  years  passed  before  Philippe  de  Commines  <hx)pped  the 
thread  of  his  Mtmoires  in  1511.  These  are  the  three  most 
Illustrious  names  in  the  chrohide  of  French  medieval  prose,  in 
whom  the  various  characteristics  of  the  nation  are  separately 
devdoped.  It  must  be  noted  that  these  three  are  simply  the 
most  eminent  figures  in  a  great  doud  of  prose-writers,  who 
preserved  with  more  or  less  vivadty  the  features  of  French  life 
in  the  later  middle  ages,  and  helped  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
central  national  language.  In  the  isth  century,  moreover, 
Antoine  de  la  Salle  deserves  mention  as  practically  the  earliest 
of  French  novelisU,  and  one  whose  skill  in  the  manipulation  of 


language  was  long  in  waiting  for  a  rival  among  his  socceaaon. 
But  with  the  Renaissance  came  the  infusion  into  France  of  the 
spirit  of  antiquity,  and  in  Rabelais  there  was  revealed  an  author 
of  the  very  highest  genius  who  at  once  defended  the  integrity  of 
French  syntax  and  enriched  its  vocabulary  with  an  infinite 
multitude  of  forms.  The  year  1532,  in  which  the  first  brief 
sketch  of  Garganiua  appeared,  was  critical  in  French  literature; 
for  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards  the  structure  of  the  gremt 
Pantagruelist  romance  was  still  being  builded.  MeanwhBe  in 
1549  had  appeared  the  Difense  el  iUuslralum  de  la  langue  frosts 
faise  of  Joachim  du  Bellay,  in  which  the  foundations  of  the 
learned  and  brilliant  literary  criticism  of  France  were  firmly  laid. 
The  liberation  of  the  language  proceeded  simultaneously*  in  all 
directions.  In  1539  it  was  ofiicially  decreed  that  all  judicial 
acts  were  thenceforward  to  be  written  in  vernacular  prose,  '*  en 
langage  maternal  frangais  et  non  autrement."  Calvin  led  the 
theologians,  and  his  precise,  transparent  and  sober  prose, 
curioudy  defident  in  colour,  gave  the  model  to  a  long  line  of 
sober  rhetoricians.  It  is  in  the  pages  of  Calvin  that  we  meet 
for  the  first  time  with  a  simple  French  prose  style,  which  is 
easily  intelligible  by  the  reauder  of  to-day.  There  is  some 
affectation  of  an  ornamented  pedantry  in  St  Francois  de  Sales, 
some  return  to  the  form  and  spirit  of  medieval  French  in  Mon- 
taigne; so  that  the  prose  of  these  great  writers  may  easily  seem 
to  us  more  antiquated  than  that  of  Calvin.  Yet  the  InstHutian 
belongs  at  latest  to  1560,  and  the  immortal  Essais  at  earliest  to 
1580.  We  are  approaching  the  moment  when  there  should  be 
nothing  left  for  French  prose  to  learn,  and  when  development 
should  merely  take  forms  of  personal  brilliancy  and  initiative 
of  enterprise  on  lines  already  clearly  laid  down.  But  we  pause 
at  Brant6me,  in  whom  the  broad  practice  of  French  as  Froissart 
and  the  medieval  chroniclers  had  used  it  was  combined  with  the 
modem  passion  for  minute  detail  and  the  dose  observation  of 
the  picturesque.  Here  the  habit  of  memoir-writing  in  French 
prose  first  becomes  a  passion.  With  the  beginning  of  the  X7th 
century  there  sprang  up  almost  an  infatuation  for  making  prose 
uniformly  dignified  and  noble,  for  draping  it  in  solemn  robes, 
for  avoiding  all  turns  of  speech  which  could  remind  the  reader 
of  the  "  barbarous  "  origins  of  the  language;  the  earliest  examines 
of  this  subjection  of  doquence  to  purely  aristocratic  fonas  hisve 
been  traced  back  to  the  Servitude  xoUmtaire  of  Montaigne's 
friend,  La  Bo£tie  (1530-1563).  In  the  pursuit  of  this  dignity 
of  speech  the  prose  writers  of  the  x6th  century  venturni  to 
borrow  not  words  merely  but  grammatical  terms  and  peculiarities 
of  syntax  from  the  andent  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  genius  of  France,  however,  and  the  necessity  of  remaining 
intelligible  checked  excess  in  this  tendency,  and  alter  a  few  wild 
experiments  the  general  result  was  discovered  to  be  the  widening 
of  the  capadties  of  the  language,  but  at  the  temporary  expense 
of  some  of  the  idiomatic  richness  of  the  old  French  form.  In  the 
X7th  century  a  great  stimultis  was  pven  to  easy  prose  by  the 
writers  of  romances,  led  by  d'Urf6,  and  by  the  writers  of  letters, 
led  by  Balzac.  In  the  hands  of  these  authors  French  prose  lost  its 
heaviness  and  its  solemnity;  it  became  an  instmment  fit  to  rec<xd 
the  sentiments  of  social  life  in  an  degant  balance  of  phrases; 
here  was  first  discovered  what  Voltaire  calls  the  uombre  el 
harmonie  de  la  prose.  Frendi  style  became  capable  of  more 
than  this,  it  achieved  the  noblest  and  the  subtlest  expressions 
of  human  and  divine  philosophy,  when  it  was  used  by  Descartes 
and  by  Pascal  to  interpret  their  majestic  thoughts  to  the  world. 
At  thb  moment  of  national  devdopment,  in  1637,  the  French 
Academy  was  founded,  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  purifying, 
embellishing  and  enlarging  the  French  language;  and  in  process  of 
time,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  academy,  and  as  a  primary  result 
of  its  hibours,  arose  the  extremdy  important  Remarques  (1647) 
of  Vaugelas,  a  work  of  grave  authority,  which  was  the  earliest 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  sdence  of  prose  in  any  language. 
Antiquated  as  the  method  of  Vaugeks  now  seems,  and  Uttk 
regarded  in  detail  by  modem  writers,  it  may  be  said  that  his 
famous  book  is  still  the  basis  of  all  authority  on  the  subject  of 
French  prose.  In  common  with  his  colleagues  of  the  hour, 
Vaugelas  strove  to  lay  down  laws  by  which  hazmoay  of  structure. 
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m.  gnoeftil  sobriety,  lucidity  and  exactitude  of  expression,  could 
be  secured  to  every  practised  French  writer.  He  was  not 
accepted  as  an  infallible  lawgiver,  even  in  his  own  age;  he  was 
immediately  exposed  to  the  searching  criticism  of  La  Mothe  le 
VaycTi  who,  however,  was  radically  at  one  with  him  regarding 
the  baab  of  his  definition.  The  great  demerit  of  the  early 
academicians  was  that  they  knew  little  and  cared  less  about  the 
forms  of  medieval  French.  They  thrust  eveiything  aside  which 
Ihey  regarded  as  barbarous,  and  the  work  of  the  xgth  century 
was  to  recover  from  a  past  behind  Rabelais  elements  of  great 
value  which  the  X7th  had  arbitrarily  rejected  as  "  incorrect." 
In  the  succeeding  centuries  there  has  been  a  vast  extension  of 
the  practice  of  French  prose  into  every  conceivable  department 
oi  experience  and  observation,  but  in  spite  of  all  neologisms,  and 
in  spite  of  the  waves  of  preciosity  which  have  periodically  swept 
over  the  French  language  in  the  three  hundred  years  which 
divide  the  age  of  Somaize  from  that  of  Mallarm^,  the  treatise 
of  Vaugelas  remains  the  final  code  in  which  the  laws  that  govern 
French  prose  are  preserved. 

Italy. — ^Tbe  case  of  prose  in  the  lulian  language  has  this 
unique  feature  that,  instead  of  gathering  form  obiscurely  and 
sbwly,  it  came  into  sudden  existence  at  the  will  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  writers.  Latin  had  almost  universally  been  used  in 
Italy  until  the  dose  of  the  13th  century,  when  Dante  created  a 
vernacular  prose  in  the  non-metrical  part  of  his  famous  Vila 
Nnava,  written  about  1293.  For  a  long  time  the  prose  of  Dante 
stood  practically  alone,  and  Petrarch  actually  affected  to  despise 
the  works  which  his  great  predecessor  had  written  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  But  about  1348  Boccacdo  started  the  composition  of 
his  Decameron,  which  gave  classic  form  to  the  prose  romance  of 
Italy.  There  had  been  stories  in  the  vernacular  before,  and 
Boccacdo  himself  had  written  the  FUocopo  and  the  Amalo, 
but  the  Decanuron  marked  the  lines  upon  which  easy  and  graceful 
Italian  prose  was  to  move  for  the  future.  It  should  have  been 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Italy  over  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  that  in  the  hands  of  Dante  and  Boccaccio  prose  was  bom 
full-grown,  and  had  not  to  pass  through  the  tedious  periods  of 
uncertain  devdopment  which  awaited  it  in  England,  France  and 
Spain.  After  this  brilliant  beginning,  however,  there  was  a 
decline  in  the  15th  century,  the  writers  of  the  next  age  lacking 
the  courage  to  be  independent  of  antiquity.  There  was  a  return 
to  Latin  phraseok>gy  which  made  many  works  almost  maca- 
ronic in  character;  the  famous  Uypnerokmachia  of  Cok»nna  is 
an  instance  of  thb.  Something  of  the  purity  of  Italian  prose 
as  Boccacdo  had  left  it  was  recovered  by  Sannazaro  in  his 
Arcadia  (1489)  a  pseudo-classical  pastoral  romance,  the  form  of 
which  was  widely  imitated  throughout  Europe;  even  Sannazaro, 
however,  did  not  see  how  needful  it  was  to  cast  off  Latin  construc- 
tions. At  length  a  pair  of  historians,  Machiavelli  and  Guicciar- 
dini,  succeeded  in  releasing  prose  from  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and 
in  writing  undiluted  Tuscan.  In  .the  i6th  century  the  prose 
writers  of  Italy  became  extremely  prolific,  with  Pietro  Bembo 
at  thdr  head.  The  novelists  were  now  prominent,  but,  although 
they  take  a  foremost  place  in  the  history  of  Italian  literature, 
thoe  was  little  art  in  thdr  employment  of  language.  Many  of 
them  were  bom  out  of  Tuscany,  and,  like  Bandello,  never 
learned  the  exact  mles  of  pure  Italian  prose.  Since  the  i6th 
century  Italian  would  seem  to  have  undergone  no  radical 
changes  as  a  language,  and  its  prose  has  been  stationary  in 
form.  At  the  dose  of  the  19th  century  a  new  school  of  writers, 
with  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  at  its  head,  created  a  demand  for  a  new 
prose,  but  it  b  significant  that  the  remedy  suggested  by  these 
innovators  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  return  to  the  proce- 
dure of  Boccaccio  and  Machiavelli,  who  remain  the  types  of 
ease  and  dignity  in  Italian  prose. 

Gcrmati. — ^Thc  earliest  coherent  attempts  at  the  creation  of 
German  prose  belong  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  first 
example  usually  quoted  is  the  Sirassburger  EidsckwUre  of  842. 
For  all  literary  purposes,  however,  metrical  language  was  used 
cxdusivdy  during  the  miUelkoMeutsch  period,  which  lasted 
until  the  end  of  the  X3th  century.  What  little  prose  there  was, 
was  limited  to  jurispradencc  and  theology^  David  of  Augsburg, 


who  died  in  1272,  is  named  as  the  earliest  preacher  in  the  ver- 
nacular, but  only  one  of  his  sernwns  has  come  down  to  us. 
More  important  was  Berthold  "  the  Sweet  "  (1220-1272),  whose 
sermons  were  discovered  by  Neander  and  published  in  1824. 
Historical  prose  began  with  the  Saxon  Chronicle  of  x  248.  There 
was  little  to  record  in  the  next  two  centuries,  until  prose  was 
revived  by  Geiler  von  Kalsersburg  (x445-zsio)  in  his  sermons. 
About  the  same  time  translations  wer^  made  of  the  Decameren 
and  of  other  Italian  collections  of  novels.  The  devdopment  of 
prose  in  Germany  is,  however,  negligible  until  we  reach  the 
Reformation,  and  it  is  Luther's  Bible  (New  Testament,  1522), 
on  which  all  dasdc  German  prose  is  based.  This  movement  is 
due  to  Luther  alone,  since  the  other  protagonists  of  reform 
wrote  mainly  in  Latin.  Johann  Fischart  composed  important 
secular  books  in  the  vernacular,  in  particular  the  Bicnenkorb 
(1579)  and  an  imitation  of  Gargantua  (iS75),  which  is  the  earliest 
German  novel  But  nearly  a  century  passes  before  we  reach 
another  prose  work  of  real  importance  in  the  German  vernacular, 
this  being  the  curious  picaresque  romance  of  Simplicusimus 
(1669)  of  Grimmelshauaen.  But  the  neglect  of  prose  by  the 
German  nation  was  still  general,  and  is  exemplified  in  the  way  by 
which  men  of  the  stamp  of  Ldbnitz  wrote  in  Latin  and  even  in 
French,  rather  than  in  their  own  "  barbarous  "  tongue.  What 
Luther  had  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  century  was, 
however,  completed  and  confirmed  In  the  middle  of  the  i8th  by 
Leasing,  who  must  be  considered  as  the  creator  of  modem  German 
prose  The  critical  period  in  this  revival  was  1764  to  1768, 
which  saw  the  production  of  Laocoon  and  the  Hamburg^scke 
DranuUwrgit.  We  pass  on  presently  to  Jean  Paul  Richter,  and 
so  to  Goethe,  in  whose  majestic  hands  Gemum  prose  became  the 
ozgan  of  thought  and  eloquence  which  it  has  been  ever  since. 

AUTHORITIBS.— John  Earle,  EttgHsh  Pros*  (London,  1890);  C. 
FavTv  de  Vaugelas,  Ji£marques  surla  lanrite  franaiise  (Paris,  16^7). 
NmutUes  remarqws  (Paris,  1690) ;  T.  Mundt,  Atduf  der  deutscken 
Prosa  (Berlin,  1837);  J.  W.  Mackail,  Latin  Literalurg  (London. 
1895):  James  Fitzmaurice-Kdly,  History  of  Spanisk  Literature 
(London,  1 898) ;  G.  Vigf usson,  vanous  Prolegomena.  (E.  G.) 

PROSBCtmOHp  the  procedure  by  which  the  law  is  put  in 
motion  to  bring  an  accused  person  to  trial  (see  Ckiminal  Law; 
Indictment;  Sitmhasy  JintiSDicnoN,  and  Trial).  In  theory 
in  the  United  Kingdom  the  king  is  in  all  cximinal  ofiFences  the 
prosecutor,  because  such  offences  are  said  to  be  against  his 
peace,  his  crown  and  dignity,  but  in  practice  such  prosecutions 
are  ordinarily  undertaken  by  the  individuals  who  have  suffered 
from  the  crime.  This  is  a  different  procedure  from  that  pre- 
vailing in  Scotland,  European  continental  countries  and  the 
United  States,  in  all  of  which  a  public  department  or  officer 
undertakes  the  prosecution  of  offences.  A  step  towards  public 
prosecution  was  taken  in  England  by  the  Prosecution  of  Offences 
Aa  (1879),  under  which  an  officer  called  the  "Director  of 
Public  Prosecutions  "  was  appointed;  in  1884  the  Prosecution  of 
Offences  Act  of  that  year  revoked  the  appointment  made  under 
the  act  of  1879,  and  constituted  the  solldtor  to  the  Treasury 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions.  The  Prosecution  of  Offences 
Act  (1908)  separated  the  two  oflSces  again,  making  the  public 
prosecutor  independent  of  the  treasury,  but  putting  him  under 
the  control  of  the  Home  OfSce.  The  duty  of  the  public  prose- 
cutor is  to  institute,  undertake  or  cany  on  criminal  proceedings 
in  any  court  and  to  give  advice  and  assistance  to  persons  con- 
cerned in  such  proceedings.  The  appointment  of  such  an 
officeTf  according  to  the  act  of  1908,  does  not  preclude  any  person 
from  instituting  or  carrying  on  criminal  proceedings,  but  the 
public  prosecutor  may  at  any  stage  undertake  the  conduct  of 
these  proceedings  if  he  thinks  fit  (s.  2,  par.  3). 

A  person  to  be  qualified  for  the  post  of  public  prosecutor  must  be 
a  barrister  or  soliator  of  not  less  than  ten  years'  standing,  and  an 
assistant  public  prosecutor,  who  may  be  appointed  under  the  act 
of  1908  and  who  is  empowered  to  do  any  act  or  thing  which  the  public 
Irea  or  authorized  to  do,  must  be  a  f 


I  barrister  or 


prosecutor  is  rrauine _  .         _. 

solidtor  of  not  leas  than  seven  years'  standing.    See  also  Lord 
Advocate. 

PROSELYTE  (Gr.  rpod^Xvrot),  strictly  one  that  has  artived 
(""Lat.  advena)t  a  stranger  or  sojourner,  a  term  now  prac- 
tically rest^cted  to  converts  from  one  religion  to  another.    It 
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was  origmaliy  ao  used  of  converts  to  Judaism,  but  any  one 
who  sets  out  to  convert  others  to  his  own  opinions  is  said  to 
"  proselytize."  The  word  is  commonly  used  in  the  Alexandrian 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  (Septuagint)  for  the 
Hebrew  word  {ger)  which  is  derived  from  a  root  (gur)  denoting 
to  sojourn.  The  English  versions  often  render  the  word  by 
"stranger;"  but  though  distinguished  from  the  home-bom 
'ezrah  («one  rising  from  the  soil),  the  person  denominated  ger 
became  the  equal  of  the  native  Israelite,  and,  when  the  meaning 
of  ger  passed  from  a  mainly  dvil  to  a  religious  connoution, 
enjoyed  many  rights.  Like  the  AFabicjar  (which  is  philologically 
cognate  to  ger)t  the  ger  attached  himself  as  a  client  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  as  a  protected  settler  to  the  community.  He  shared  in 
the  Sabbath  rest  (Ezod.  xx.  xo),  and  was  liable  to  the  same  duties 
and  privileges  as  Israel  (see  references  in  Oxford  Gesenius, 
p.  158).  The  Hebrew  word  later  came  to  mean  what  we  now 
understand  by  proselyte,  a  term  which  appears  in  the  -sense  of 
convert  to  Judaism  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xxiiL  15; 
Acts  u.  xo); 

The  Rabbinic  law  recognized  two  classes:  (a)  the  full  proselyte, 
the  stranger  of  righteousness  (gersedeq),  who  was  admitted  after 
circumcision,  baptism  and  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice  (after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  the  first  two  ceremonies  were  alone 
possible);  and  (6)  the  Ihnlted  proselyte,  the  resident  alien  (ger 
loskab)  or  proselyte  of  the  gate  {ger  ka-sha'ar),  who,  without 
accepting  Judaism,  renounced  idolatry  and  accepted  Jewish 
jurisdiction,  thereby  acquiring  limited  citizenship  in  Palestine. 
Some  authorities  think  that  the  "  God-fearers  "  of  some  of  the 
Psalms  and  of  the  New  Testament  were  these  limited  proselytes. 
The  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms,  however,  lost  the  connoution 
of  a  change  of  residence,  and  both  ger  and  "  proselyte  "  came  to 
apply  to  a  convert  without  regard  to  his  nationality. 

*  At  vwioii*  pennxii  thtrt  were  proMl^t*  to  Judaism.  The 
Bi1«ccibacanB  u»vd  compuhioct  ld  wme  cat^  but  Judaism  in  the 
DvspcHa  v-as  a  tniA&iunary  nlisioFi  In  the  leas  miliunt  sense. 
HuthcAf  it\t  in  ihe  nU^Ofl  of  Isnitl  an  eiCApt  from  their  growing 
BOfptkum.  and  a  «ulu(ion  to  tht  protiWm  of  hit.  Josephus  testifies 
that  thttt  Wis  much  prowlytism  in  Rome  (Aiijainst  AjMon,  ii.  39), 
and  srvcfdl  Latm  wnt^.r*  ton  firm  ihii  (Cicero,  Pro  Placco,  |  a8; 
Juvrnal  idv.  96;  d.  Rcinachn  Ttsttts  d'auieurs  frees  et  remains 
rdWi/j  dH  Jitdcltm*  (l«95>-  "Hie  wtll-tnown  reierence  in  Matt. 
nxvr  15  suppon:»  ihe  view  that  proMlvtes  wtre  actively  sought  by 
ihf  Pliiimtts.  and  xhc  famous  UuiacM  w^  probably  in  the  fint 
tnAunce  a  manual  for  laitmctiDg  pniKlytes  in  the  principles  of 
Judaism.  There  were,  however,  varying  opinions  as  to  the  value 
to  the  Jewish  body  of  these  aooeisions.  Some  rabbis  interpreted 
Israel's  dispersion  as  divinely  designed  for  the  vety  purpose  of 
proselytising  {Pesahim  87b.).  In  the  Diasi>ora  admimon  of  con- 
verts may  nave  been  maoe  easy,  etrcumdsion  betog  sometimes 
omitted,  out  the  conditions  became  gradually  more  severe,  until 
they  reached  their  present  form.  It  is  thought  that  the  Hadrianic 
persecution  led  to  this  change.  The  Tews  seem  to  have  «uffered 
during  the  war  from  the  treachery  of  half-hearted  friends.  Again, 
many  who  had  become  converts  to  Judaism  afterwards  jnioed  the 
new  Christian  communities.  Moreover,  in  the  middle  ages,  it  was 
not  lawful  for  the  Jews  to  admit  proselytes.  Various  church 
councils  prohibited  it,  and  the  Code  of  Alfonso  X.  (ia6i)  made 
conversion  to  the  synagogue  a  capital  crime.  (In  iS3a  a  Christian 
deacon  was  executed  at  Oidord  for  his  apostasy  to  Judaism:  Matthew 
Paris,  ed.  Loard.  iii.  71.)  Again,  the  pragmatic  theory  of  Judaism, 
enunciated  in  Talmudic  times,  and  raised  almost  to  the  dignity  of  a 
dogma  by  Maimonides  (0»  Repentance^  iii.  9,  &c.),  was  that  Judaism 
was  not  necessary  for  eadvation.  for  '*  the  pious  of  all  nations  have  a 
share  in  the  world  to  come  "  {Tesephia,  banh.  xiii.  a).  If  to  these 
causes  be  added  a  certain  exausiveness,  which  refused  to  meet  a 
wottld-be  convert  more  than  half-way,  we  find  no  difiiculty  in 
accounting  for  the  reluctance  which  the  medieval  and  modem  i^- 
agogue  has  felt  on  the  subject.  Yet  willing  proselytes  to  Judaism 
are  stOl  freely  received,  provided  that  their  bona  fides  are  proven. 
In  some  reformed  congregations  in  America  proselytes  are  admitted 
without  drcufladsion,  and  a  sinular  policy  is  proposed  (not  yet 
adopted)  by  the  Jewidi.  Religious  Union  m  London,  though  the 
male  diikhen  of  p»«sdytes  are  to  be  reouired  to  undergo  the  rite. 
In  1696  the  central  conference  of  Amencao  Rabbis  formulated  as 
a  proaelyte  Confession  of  faith  these  five  principles:  (i)  God  the 
Omy  One;  (a)  Man  His  Iman:  (3)  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  (4) 
Retribution;  and  (s)  Israel's  Mission.  Most  cases  of  oonveruon  to 
Jiidsism  at  the  present  time  are  for  purposes  of  marriage,  and 
female  proselytes  are  fnore  numerous  than  male.  Female  proselytes 
are  admitted  after  the  .total  immersion  in  »  ritual  bath,  thoiq;n  in 
some  Reformed  congregations  this  rite  is  omitfed.    "^      *  - 


still  not  allowed,  in  Orthodox  cirdes,  to  become  the  wives  of  reputed 
descendanu  of  the  priestly  families,  but  otherwise  marriage  with 
proselytes  is  altogether  equal  to  marriage  between  bom  Jews. 

See  SchOrer,  CesckichU  des  jodiscken  Vdkes,  ed.  3,  ui.  109-135. 
Bertholet.  Die  Stdlung  der  IsraetHen  und  der  Juden  wn  den  Prtmdtm, 
179-349;  articles  in  Ency.  Bib.,  Hastings's  DicL  Bib.  and  the  Jemisk 
Ency.  For  the  Jewish  law  of  the  admissioo  of  proselytes,  see 
SktUb4M  *Amck,  Yore  Deah,  |  a68.  a  A.) 

PROSBRPIVB  {Proserpina),  the  Latin  form  of  Persephone,*  a 
Greek  goddess,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  the  earth-goddess  Denetcr. 
In  Greek  mythology  Demeter  and  Proserpine  were  doscfy 
associated,  being  known  together  as  the  two  goddesses,  the 
venerable  or  august  goddesses,  sometimes  as  the  great  goddesses. 
Proserpine  herself  was  commonly  known  as  the  daughter  (Core), 
sometimes  as  the  first-bom.  As  she  was  gathering  flowers  with 
her  playmates  in  a  meadow,  the  earth  opened  and  Pluto,  god 
of  the  dead,  appeared  and  carried  her  off  to  be  his  queen  in  the 
worid  below.*  This  legend  was  localized  in  various  places,  as 
at  Eleusis,  Lema,  and  "  that  fair  field  of  Enna  "  in  Sidly.  Torch 
in  hand,  her  sorrowing  mother  sought  her  through  the  wide 
world,  and  finding  her  not  she  forbade  the  earth  to  put  forth  iu 
increase.  So  all  that  year  not  a  blade  of  com  grew  on  the  earth, 
and  men  would  have  died  of  hunger  if  Zeus  Ittd  not  persuaded 
Pluto  to  let  Proserpine  go.  But  before  he  let  her  go  Ftuto  made 
her  eat  the  seed  of  a  pomegranate,  and  thus  she  could  not  stay 
away  from  him  for  ever.*  So  it  was  arranged  that  she  should 
spend  two-thirds  (according  to  later  authors,  one-half)  of  every 
year  with  her  mother  and  the  heavenly  gods,  and  should  pass  the 
rest  of  the  year  with  Pluto  beneath  the  earth.*  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  a  msrthological  expression  for  the  growth 
of  vegeution  in  spring  and  its  disappearance  in  autumn.  Accord- 
ing to  Theopompus  there  was  a  Western  people  who  actually 
caUed  the  spring  Proserpine.  As  wife  of  Pluto,  she  sent  spectres, 
ruled  the  ghosU,  and  carried  into  effect  the  curses  of  men.  The 
lake  of  Avemus,  as  an  entrance  to  the  infernal  regioiis,  was 
sacred  to  her.  From  the  head  of  a  dying  person  Preacspinc 
was  supposed  to  cut  a  lock  of  hair  which  had  been  kept  sacred 
and  unshorn  through  life.*  She  was  sometimes  identified  with 
Hecate.  On  the  other  hand  in  her  character  of  goddess  of  the 
spring  she  was  honoured  with  flower-festivals  in  Sicily  and  at 
Hipponium  in  Italy.    Sicily  was  a  favourite  haun^  of  the  two 

*  Some,  however,  regard  Proserpina  as  a  native  Latin  form,  not 
borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and  connected  with  proserpere,  meaning 
the  flXKldess  who  aided  the  germination  of  the  seed. 

*  The  story  is  reminiscent  of  the  old  form  of  marrisge  by  capture. 

*  The  idea  that  persons  sdio  have  made  their  way  to  the  abode  of 
the  dead  can  retum  to  the  upper  worid  if  they  have  not  tasted  the 
food  of  the  dead  appears  elsewhere,  as  in  New  Zfeland  (R.  Taylor, 
New  Zeaiand^op.  333,  aji). 

*  Hymn  to  Demeter;  Ovid,  F<u(t,  iv.  419;  Metam.  v.  385. 
*Ain..  iv.  6^  seq.    It  appears  to  have  been  a  Greek  custom  to 

cut  a  lock  of  hur  from  a  dead  man's  head,  and  hang  it  outside  of  the 
house  door,  in  token  that  there  was  a  corpse  in  the  house.  At  least 
this  seems  a  fair  inference  from  Eurip.  Ak..  75,  76,  loi-ioa.  The 
lock  so  cut  may  have  been  that  which  was  kept  sacred  to  tne  gods 
and  unshorn  {Etym.  Mag.^  i.v.  tewaoXiwilivf).  For  examples  of 
hair dedkatcd  togods,  see  IL  xxiiL  141  seq.;  Plut.,  Thes.  5;  Pans. 
viiL  ao,  3.  In  Tibet  a  lama  (priest)  is  called  in  to  cut  off  some 
haire  from  the  head  of  a  dying  person,  in  order  that  his  soul  may 
escape  through  the  top  of  his  hiead.  which  is  deeoMd  an  essentiu 
condition  of  a  good  transmuration  (Horace  de  la  Penna,  in  Bogle 
and  Manning's  Trose^r  ni  HM,  ed..C.  Ri  Markham,  1876).  We  can 
hardly  doubt  that  the  intention  of  the  Graeco-Roman  custom  was 
simihu'.  In  modem  Greece  the  god  of  death,  Charos,  is  supposed 
to  draw  the  soul  out  of  the  body,  and  if  a  man  resists  the  Ancho* 
bites  believe  that  Charos  slits  open  his  breast  (B.  Schmidt.  VoUu- 
leben  der  Neugriecken,  1871,  p.  aa8).  There  are  other  instances  of 
incisions  made  in  the  body  of  a  dying  person  to  allow  his  soul  to 
escape(cf .  A.  Bastian.  Der  Mensck  in  der  GescluekUt  i860,  ii.  x^z).  The 
custom  probably  dates  from  the  times  when  death  in  batue  was  the 
usual  death.  In  the  legend  of  Nisus  and  ScyUa  there  is  a  trace  of 
the  custom  which  was  still  observed  in  classical  times  in  the  sacrifice 
ofanimals.  Thepracticeof  cutting  off  the  hair  of  the  deed  prevailed 
in  India,  though  it  docs  not  appear  in  the  Vedaa  (Mooier^WilliaflM^ 
Religious  TkoudU  and  Life  in  India,  p.  a8i).  We  are  reminded  01 
the  practice  01  the  Pawnees  and  other  North-American  Indiaas, 
who  shaved  the  head  with  the  exception  of  one  lock  (the  acalp-locfc), 
whkh  was  removed  by  a  victorious  enemy  (GatUn,  NorA  Amerieun 
Indians,  ii.  a4).  The  Sandwidi  Isieedsrs  also  cut  a  lock  fraes  a 
slain  foe  (W.  Ellis,  Pdgmnian  JUteartkes,  1834,  iv.  159). 
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,  and  iBdeAt  tnditfoD  affirmed  that  the  whole  island 
waa  aacred  to  them.  The  SIdliann  claimed  to  be  the  fint  on 
whom  Demeter  had  bestowed  the- gift  of  ooni,  and  hence  they 
honoured  the  two  goddesses  with  many  festivals.  They 
celebiated  the  festival  of  Demeter  when  the  com  began  to  shoot, 
and  the  descent  of  Proserpine  when  it  was  ripe.  At  Cyare,  a 
fountain  near  Syracuse  which  Phito  made  to  spring  up  when  he 
carried  off  his  bride,  the  Syncuaans  held  an  annual  festival  in 
the  course  of  which  bulla  were  sacrificed  by  being  drowned  in 
the  water.  At  Cyzicus  abo,  in  Asia  Minor,  bulls  were  sacrificed 
to  Praseipuie.  Demeter  and  Proserpine  were  worshipped  to> 
gether  by  the  Atheniana  at  the  greater  and  less  Rlctisinisn 
festivals,  held  in  autumn  and  spring  respectively.  In  the 
FJffusinian  mysteries  PltMerpine  no  doubt  played  an  important 
part.  One  Greek  writer,  Achemachus,  identified  ProMrpine 
with  the  Egyptian  lais.^  At  Rome  Proserpine  was  associated 
with  Ores  (the  Roman  representative  of  Demeter)  in  the  festival 
of  the  CereaUa  (April  xa  to  xp),  she  was  represented  as  the  wife 
of  Dis  Pater  (the  Roman  Pluto),  and  was  sometimes  identified 
with  the  native  Latin  goddess  Libera.  The  pomegranate  was 
Proserpine's  symbol,  and  the  pigeon  and  cock  were  sacred  to  her. 
Her  votaries  abstained  from  the  flesh  of  domestic  fowls,  fish, 
beans,  pomegranates  and  apples.  In  works  of  art  she  appeais 
with  a  cornucopia  or  with  cars  of  com  and  a  cock.*  The  regular 
form  of  her  name  in  Greek  was  Persephone,  but  various  other 
forms  occur:  Phersephone,  Persephaua,  Phersephassa,  Phexre- 
phatta,  &c.,  to  explain  whidi  different  etymologies  were  in« 
vented.  Corresponding  to  Proserpine  as  goddess  of  the  dead 
is  the  old  Norse  goddess  Hd  ((Sothic  Ha^a),  whom  Saxo  Onm- 
matictts  calls  Proserpine. 

See  L.  Preller,  Demeter  imd  Perse fHione  (1837);  R.  FoetBter.  Der 
Ramb  mnd  die  ROckkekr  der  Persephone  (1874) ;  A.  Ziminernuinn,  De 
Proserpinae  raptu  el  reditu  (i88a);  J.  A.  Overbeck.  "  Demeter  and 
Kore  ''  in  Grieckisehe  Kunstmytkologie,  it.  (1878).     (J.  G.  Fa. ;  X.) 

PROBKUROV,  or  Pioskurov,  a  town  of  Russia,  m  the  govem- 
ment  of  Podolia,  sittuited  on*  the  railway  from  CMessa  to  Lem- 
beig,  6a  m.  N.W.  of  Zhmerinka  jtmction.  Pop.  (1897),  22,9i5« 
more  than  one-half  being  Jews.  It  is  poorly  built,  mostly  of 
wood,  on  a  low  marshy  plain  surrounded  by  hills,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Ploskaya  with  the  Bug.  lu  old  castle  has  been 
destroyed,  the  site  being  occupied  by  a  Roman  Catholic  church. 
Tile  Orthodox  Greek  cathedral  (1839)  contains  a  very  ancient 
and  highly  venerated  image  of  the  Viigin.  The  manufactures 
indttde  <ul-works  and  potteries;  the  Jeirish- merchants  carry  on 
an  active  export  trade  in  corn  and  sugar,  while  the  imports 
consist  of  salt  and  manufactured  wares.  Agriculture  and 
market-gardening  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  Little-Russian 


PR080DY  (Gr.  TpoetfUoi),  the  art  of  versification  (see 
Vesse),  including  as  its  three  divisions  accent,  breathing  and 
quantity.  Prosody  is  the  mode  in  which  the  discipline  is  deter- 
mined by  which  successive  syllables  are  so  arranged  as  to  form 
verse.    The  Latin  name  for  it  was  aceentus. 

PROSPECTUS  (Lat.  for  view,  look-out,  prospect,'  from 
prospicere,  to  look  forward),  a  written  or  printed  preliminary 
announcement  of  some  undertaking,  giving  the  scheme  or  plan, 
the  principal  features,  &c.  In  law,  the  term  is  specifically 
appUisd  to  the  invitation  Issued  to  the  public  by  a  company  to 
subscribe  for  shares  in  the  enterprise  for  which  the  company  is 
formed  (see  Ck>iiPANY). 

PROSPER  OP  AQUTTAIRB;  or  Prospek  Tno  (c.  39&-C.  465), 
Christian  wxfter  and  disdple  olSt  Augustine,  was  a  native  of 
Aqnitaine,  and  seems  to  have  been  educated  at  Marseillfs, 
In  431  he  appttued  in-Romt  to  interview  Pope  Celestine  regard- 
ing the  teachfaigs  of  St  Augustine  and  then  all  .traces  of  him 
are  lost  until  440,  the  first  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  I.,  who 
had  been  in  Ciaul  and  thus  probably  had  met  Prosper.  In  any 
case  Prosper  was  soon  in  Rome,  attached  to  the  pope  in  some 
secretarial  or  notarial  capacity.    Gennadius  (De  script,  ectl.  85) 

^Othen  regarded  her  as  originally  a  mooo-goddets. 
•As  the  wfte  of  Hades  si 


loyalty  and  a  torch. 


I  she  waa  represented  with  the  iniagnia  of 


mentions  a  rumour  that  Prosper  dictated  the  fomous  letters  of 
Leo  L  against  Eutychea.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known, 
but  his  d^nide  goes  as  far  as  455,  and  the  fact  that  Ammianus 
Marcellinua  mentions  him  under  the  year  463  seems  to  indicate 
that  his  death  was  shortly  after  that  date.  Prosper  waa  a  Uy- 
man,  but  he  threw  himself  with  ardour  into  the  religioua  con- 
troversies of  his  day,  defending.  Augustine  and  propagating 
orthodoxy.  The  Pehgians  were  attacked  in  a  glowing  polonical 
poem  of  about  xooo  lines,  Adtertus  ingratos,  written  about  430. 
The  theme,  dogma  quod,  .  .  pesHJero  wmuU  coluber  sermoue 
Brilatmust  is  relieved  by  a  treatment  not  lacking  in  liveliness 
and  in  dassical  measures.  After  Augustine's  doith.  he  wrote 
three  series  of  Augustinian  defences,  especially  against  Vincent 
of  Lerins  {Pro  Augustino  rtsponsiones).  His  chief  work  waa 
against  C^aaUan's  CoUatio,  his  De  gratia  dei  «l  Htero  arbitrio  (43a). 
He  also  induced  Pope  Celestine  to  publish  an  Epistola  ad  epit' 
copos  Gallorum  against  Cassian.  He  had  earlier  opened  a 
correspondence  with  Augustine,  along  with  his  friends  Tjrro  and 
Hilarius,  and  although  he  did  not'  meet  him  personally  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  great  theologian  led  him  to  make  an  abridg- 
ment of  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  as  well  as  a  coUectioa 
of  sentences  from  his  worka-inobably  the  first  dogmatic  com- 
pilation of  that  class  in  whidi  Peter  Lombard's  IJber  senteu* 
tiarum  is  the  best-known  example.  He  also  put  into  elegiac 
metre,  in  xo6  epigrams,  some  of  Augustine's  theological  dicta. 

Far  more  important  historically  than  these  is  Proq)er's 
EpUoma  ckromcou.  It  is  a  carelesa  compilation  from  St  Jerome 
in  the  earlier  part,  and  from  other  writers  in  the  later,  but  the 
hick  of  other  sources  makes  it  very  vahiable  for  the  period  from 
435  to  455»  which  is  drawn  from  Prosper's  personal  e3q)erience. 
There  were  five  different  editions,  the  last  of  them  dating  from 
455,  after  the  death  of  Valentinian.  For  a  bng  time  the 
CkronicoH  imperiale  was  also  attributed  to  Prosper  Tiro,  but 
without  the  slightest  justification.  It  is  entkely  independent  of 
the  real  Prosper,  and  in  parts  even  shows  Pelagian  tendencies 
and  sympathies. 

The  Ckrouicou  has  been  edited  by  T.  Mommaen  in  the  Ckronico 
minora  of  the  Monumenta  Cenftantae  historica  (189a).  The  com- 
plete woricB  are  in  Migne's  Patrotorja  latino.  Tome  51.  See  L. 
Vakntinc,  St.  Prosper  d'Aquitaine  (Paris,  1900).  iriiere  a  complete 
Hat  of  previous  writmga  on  Prosper  is  to  be  found;  also  A.  Potthast, 
BibUo&eca  historica  (1896). 

PROSSimZ  (CZzech  Prost^of),  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
50  m.  N.E.  of  Brttnn  by  rail  Pop.  (1900),  84^54,  mostly 
Caech.  It  is  situated  in  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Hanna,  and  is  the 
principal  conunerdal  centre  for  the  sale  of  the  various  produce 
of  the  region.  It  has  important  textile,  malt  and  sugar  indus- 
tries, distilling,  brewing  and  milling,  manufactures  of  agricultural 
implements  and  lucifer  matchea.  ftossnita  is  a  town  of  ancient 
origin,  and  in  the  x6th  century  waa  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren. 

PROSTITUTION  (from  Lat.  prostiluere,  to  expose  puUidy),  a 
word  which  may  best  be  defined  as  promiscuous  unchastity  for 
gain.  In  (German  law  it  is  described  as  Gewerhsm&ssige  UmuckU 
It  has  always  been  distinguished  in  law  and  custom  from  concu- 
binage, which  is  an  inferior  sUte  of  marriage,  and  from  adultery 
and  other  irreguhr  sexual  relations,  hi  which  the  motive  is 
passfon.  Prostitution  has  existed  in  all  dvilized  countries  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  has  always  been  subject  to  regulation 
by  law  or  by  custom.  In  Christian  countries  attempts  have 
repeatedly  been  made  to  suppress  it,  but  without  success.  Its 
ultimate  basis  lies  in  the  two  most  elementary  attributes  of 
living  things,  namely,  the  will  to  live  and  the  instinct  of  repro- 
duction. The  one  represents  the  interest  ol  the  faidividual, 
the  other  that  of  the  cioe;  and  the  essential  character  of  prostitu- 
tion ia  that  it  utiliaes  the  ktter  to  satisfy  the  former,  whereaa 
in  true  sexual  passion,  as  Schopenhauer  has  pointed  out,  the 
advantage  of  the  individual  {a  subordinated  to  the  needs  of  the 
jrace.  In  practical  language,  prostitution  offers,  through  abuse 
of  the  sexual  insthict,  a  means  of  livelihood  which  a  certain 
proportion  of  women  prefer  to  otKer  meanSk  It  is  often  assumed 
by  philanthropic  moralists  that  no  other  means  are  open  to 
them.    That  may  be  so  in  cases  in  which  deceptfon  or  conitraint 
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has  been  used,  and  adverse  circumstances— such  as  lack  of 
friends  and  a  harsh  social  code — close  the  door  to  other  occupa- 
tions; but  to  suppose  that  such  cases  account  for  prostitution  is 
to  misapprehend  the  problem.  The  detailed  investigations  of 
various  observers  and  the  experience  of  rescue  societies  prove 
that  the  great  majority  of  prostitutes  prefer  that  means  of  liveli- 
hood to  others  entailing  regular  woric,  discipline  and  self-control. 
When  they  really  cease  to  prefer  the  life,  they  leave  it  volun- 
tarily.^ Otherwise  there  is  extreme  difficulty  in  reclaiming 
even  the  few  who  will  consent  to  try,  and  permanent  success  b 
only  attained  with  a  small  proportion  of  them.  The  earliest 
attempt  at  reclamation  met  with  the  same  result.  It  was 
carried  out  by  the  Roman  empress  Theodora,  wife  of  Justinian, 
herself  a  prostitute  in  early  life.  She  established  a  home  for 
500  women  on  the  Bosporus,  but  after  a  time  they  could  not  bear 
the  restraint;  some  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  eventually 
the  scheme  was  abandoned.  The  preference  is  due  to  sevend 
causes,  of  which  indolence  is  the  chief.  Prostitutes  are  drawn 
mainly  from  the  lower  classes;  the  life  oflfers  them  an  escape 
from  the  toil  which  woiild  otherwise  be  their  lot.  Women  who 
present  themselves  to  the  police  for  inscription  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  frequently  give  as  their  reason  for  embracing  the  life, 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  work  any  more.  Other  causes  are 
love  of  excitement  and  dislike  of  restraint.  The  same  qualities 
make  the  criminal  and  the  wastrel.  In  addition,  a  large  propor- 
tion have  the  sexual  appetite  developed  in  an  abnormal  degree. 
Of  3505  women  interrogated  by  M.  Buls  in  Brussels,  izi8 
admitted  U  goiU  pour  Vhomme,  The  foregoing  are  primary 
causes.  External  conditions  which  foster  any  of  these  tenden- 
cies, or  destroy  the  self-respect  and  sense  of  modesty  which  are 
their  natural  antidotes,  are  secondary  causes  of  prostitution. 
The  more  important  are:  (x)  difficxilty  of  finding  {employment; 
(a)  excessively  laboriotis  and  ill-paid  work;  (3)  harsh  treat- 
ment of  girls  at  home;  (4)  promiscuous  and  indecent  mode  of 
living  among  the  overcrowded  poor;  (5)  the  aggregation  of 
people  together  in  large  communities  and  factories,  whereby  the 
young  are  brought  into  constant  contact  with  demoralized 
companions;  (6)  the  example  of  luxury,  self-ind\ilgence  and 
loose  manners  set  by  the  wealthier  duses;  (7)  demoralizing 
literature  and  amusements;  (8)  the  arU  of  profligate  men  and 
their  agents.  Alcohol  is  often  an  aid  to  prostitution,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  called  a  cause,  for  the  practice  flourishes  even 
more  in  the  most  abstemious  than  in  the  most  dnmken  countries. 
These  observations  apply  to  the  West.  In  Oriental  countries 
girls  are  commonly  bom  into  or  brought  up  to  the  trade,  and  in 
that  case  have  no  choice. 

Among  the  ancient  nations  of  the  East,  with  the  excq>tion 
of  the  Jews,  prostitution  appears  to  have  been  connected  with 
^^^  religious  worship,  and  to  have  been  not  merely 
^^*'''*  tolerated  but  encouraged.  From  the  Mosaic  ordi- 
nances and  the  narrative  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  clear  that 
the  separation  of  the  Jews  as  the  chosen  people,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  their  faith,  were  always  felt  by  Moses  and  by  the  later 
prophets  to  be  chiefly  endangered  by  the  vicious  attractions  of 
the  religious  rites  practised  around  them.  The  code  of  sexual 
morality  laid  down  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus  is  prefaced  by  the 
injunction  not  to  do  after  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  nor 
afterthedoingsof  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  all  the  abominations 
forbidden  to  the  Jews  were  practised;  and  whenever  the  Israelites 
lapsed  from  their  faith  and  "  went  a-whoring  after  strange  gods," 
the  transgression  was  always  auodated  with  licentious  conduct. 
In  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  Canaan  and  Persia,  the 
worship  of  Isis,  Moloch,  Baal,  Astarte,  Mylitu  and  other  deities 
consisted  of  the  most  extravagant  sensual  orgies,  and  the  temples 
were  merely  centres  of  vice.  In  Babylon  some  degree  of  prosti- 
tution appears  to  have  been  even  compulsory  and  imposed  upon 
an  women  in  honour  of  the  goddess  MylitU.  In  India  the 
ancient  connexion  between  religion  and  prostitution  still  sur- 

*  The  number  of  those  who  do  so  b  oonsidersble.  In  Copenhagen, 
from  1871  to  1896,  33%  of  the  registered  prostitutes  were  removed 
from  the  register  by  roarriaj^  and  by  returning  to  their  friends. 
Many  women  resort  to  prostitution  occasionally  m  alternation  with 


vives;  but  that  Is  not  the  casein  CMna,  a  most  Uoeolfous  ooimtfy. 
and,  considering  the  antiquity  of  its  civilization,  and  its  coDser> 
vatism,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  it  formed  an  exception 
in  this  respect  among  the  ancient  nations.  Among  the  Jews, 
who  stood  apart  from  the  surrounding  peoples,  the  objea  of 
the  Mosaic  law  was  clearly  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  race 
and  the  religion.  Prostitution  in  itself  was  not  forbidden,  but 
it  was  to  be  confined  to  foreign  women.  Jewish  fathers  were 
forbidden  to  turn  their  daughters  into  prostitutes  (Lev.  xix.  29). 
and  the  daughters  of  Israel  were  forbidden  to  become  prostitutes 
(Deut.  xxiii.  17),  but  no  penalty  was  attached  to  disobedience, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  priest's  daughter,  who  was  to  be  burnt 
(Lev.  xxu  9).  This  distinction  is  significant  of  the  attitude  of 
Moses,  because  the  heathen  *'  priestesses  '*  were  nothing  but 
prostitutes.  Similariy,  he  forbade  groves,  a  common  adjuna 
of  heathen  temples  and  a  convenient  cover  for  dcb&uchety. 
Again,  his  purpose  is  shown  by  the  severe  penalties  imposed 
on  adultery  (death)  and  on  unchastity  in  a  betrothed  damsel 
(death  by  stoning),  as  contrasted  with  the  mild  prohibition  of 
prostitution.  So  long  as  it  did  not  touch  the  race  or  the  religion, 
he  tolerated  it;  and  even  this  degree  of  disapproval  was  not 
maintained,  for  Jephthah  was  the  son  of  a  harlot*  (Judg.  xi.  1). 
There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  Old  Testament  that  prostitu- 
tion prevailed  extensively  in  Palestine,  even  in  the  earlier  and 
more  puriUn  days.  The  women  were  forbidden  Jerusalem  md 
places  of  worship;  they  infested  the  waysides,  and  there  is  some 
evidence  of  a  distinctive  dress  or  bearing,  which  was  a  marked 
feature  of  the  trade  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the 
later  period  of  aggrandisement  that  increase  of  licentious 
indulgence  which  Moses  had  foreseen  took  place,  asjoriated  with 
infidelity.  The  people  plunged  into  debauchery,  the  invariable 
sign  of  national  decadence,  which  has  always  accompanied 
over-prosperity  and  security,  and  has  always  heralded  national 
destruction.  Before  leaving  the  Jews,  it  may  be  noted  as  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  remarkable  series  of  ordinances  laid 
down  by  Moses  in  the  interest  of  public  health  contains  unmis- 
takable recognition  of  venereal  disease  and  its  contagiou 
character  (Lev.  xv.). 

Passing  on  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  we  find  prostitution  treated 
at  Athens  on  a  new  principle.  The  regulations  of  Solon  were 
designed  to  preserve  public  order  and  decency.  He  established 
houses  of  prostitution  {dicieria),  which  were  a  state  monopoly 
and  confined  to  certain  quarters.  The  dicteriades  were  forbidden 
the  superior  parts  of  the  town,  and  were  placed  under  various 
disabilities.  They  were  compelled  to  wear  a  distinctive  dre^ 
and,  so  far  from  being  connected  with  religion,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  take  part  in  religious  services.  These  laws  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  carried  out  at  all  effectually,  and  were 

*  Neither  "  harlot  '*  nor  "  whore  **  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  a  prosti- 
tute, for  which  the  word  is  miUestre  (so  in  Matt.  xxi.  31).  **  Whore  ** 
came  into  English  from  Scandinavian  sources.  It  was  not  spelled 
with  the  initial  v  till  the  bennning  of  the  i6th  century.  The  eartier 
forms  arc  hore  or  hoore.  Tnc  wora  appears  in  many  Teutonic  lan- 
guages. Dan.  hore,  Swed.  hora,  Du.  koer,  Ger.  Hure.  Tht  ultimate 
origm  has  been  taken  to  be  the  root  meanine  "  to  love,"  seen  in 
Lat.  cams,  dear.  In  its  eariiest  usages  the  word  means  "  adulterer  ** 
Or  "  adulteress.'*  It  is  frequent  in  the  cariy  version  of  the  Bible 
in  the  sense  of  prostitute.  '*  Hariot,"  possibly,  as  the  Nem  EmgUA 
Dictionary  points  out,  as  a  less  offensive  word,  is  frequent  in  16th- 
century  versions. 

The  word  "  hariot "  first  appears  without  its  present  apirficatkm 
and  usually  of  men,  in  the  sense  ot  rogue,  vagabond,  aometimes 
even  with  no  evil  significance  at  all.  much  as  we  ine  *'  fellow." 
Thus  in  the  prologue  to  the  CanUrhwy  Tales,  647.  where  the 
"  Somonour  "  is  called  a  "  gentil  harlot  and  a  kynde.  The  word 
'       '^       •  "  "         •"?.  feminine.    Du  Cange  (GImss- 


came  from  Fr.  arU^,  masculine,  arUMe,  I 


jocviaior,  jocuUUrix^  histrio,  hisirix,  connecting  the  wocd  with  the 
wandering  players,  actors,  jugglers,  of  the  day.  The  nltimate 
origin  of  the  Romanic  word  is  unknown.  Snat  connects  it  with  the 
Teutonic  word,  which  appears  in  Ger.  Acfi,  Eng.  *'  churi,"  triiich 
means  "  man/'  "  fellow.'^  Like  "  Ingot  "  (q.v.),  the  wocd  has  been 
fancifully  derived  from  the  name  of  a  person,  viz.  Arietta  or  Arlotta, 
the  mother  of  William  the  Conqueror  (William  Lambanle,  1536-1601. 
Perambulation  rfKeut,  pub.  1576).  ''' 
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picsexkUy  rdazed.  After  the  Persian  wars  more  stringent 
regulations  were  again  introduced.  The  dUUriades  were  placed 
under  police  control,  and  were  liable  to  prosecution  for  various 
offences,  such  as  ruining  youths,  committing  sacrilege  and  treason 
against  the  state.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  as  time  went  on 
the  Athenian  authorities  experienced  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  modem  administrations  in  carrying  out  state  regulation, 
lliere  were  grades  of  prostitution,  socially  though  not  legally 
recognized,  and  women  of  a  superior  order  were  too  powerful 
for  the  law,  which  failed  to  maintain  the  ban  against  them.  The 
Greek  ketaeraej  who  were  prostitutes,  not  "  mistresses,"  and 
the  most  gifted  and  brilliant  members  of  their  class  known  to 
history,  wielded  great  and  open  influence.  The  test  case  of 
Phryne,  in  which  the  stem  attitude  previously  maintained  by 
the  Areopagus  broke  down,  established  their  triumph  over  the 
law,  deprived  virtuous  women  of  theirs  sole  advantage,  and 
opened  the  door  to  general  laxity.  In  later  times  any  one  could 
set  up  a  dicttrioH  on  payment  of  the  tax.  In  other  Greek  cities 
extreme  licence  prevailed.  At  Corinth,  which  was  famous  for 
sensual  practices,  a  temple,  with  a  huge  staff  of  common  prosti- 
tutes for  attendants,  was  established  in  honour  of  Aphrodite 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sailors  frequenting  Uie  port. 
The  worship  of  this  goddess  became  generally  debased  into  an 
excuse  for  sexual  excesses. 

The  Romans  united  the  Jewish  pride  of  race  with  the  Greek 
regard  for  public  decency,  and  in  addition  upheld  a  standard  of 
austerity  iJl  their  own.  In  early  days  female  virtue  was  highly 
honoured  and  strenuously  maintained  among  them,  of  which 
the  institution  of  the  vestal  virgins  was  a  visible  sign.  Their 
attitude  towards  prostitution  differed,  accordingly,  from  that 
of  6ther  ancient  nations.  Among  them,  alone,  it  was  considered 
disgraceful  to  a  man  to  frequent  the  company  of  prostitutes; 
and  this  traditional  standard  of  social  conduct,  which  markedly 
distinguished  them  from  the  Greeks,  retained  sufficient  force 
down  to  the  later  days  of  the  Republic  to  furnish  Cicero  with  a 
weapon  of  rhetorical  attack  against  his  political  opponents, 
whom  he  denounced  as  scoriatares.  Prostitution  was  more 
severely  regulated  by  them  than  by  any  other  ancient  race. 
They  introduced  the  system  ol  police  registration,  which  is  the 
leading  feature  of  administration  in  most  European  countries 
to-day.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic  prostitutes 
were  required  to  register  at  the  aediles'  office,  where  h'cences 
were  issued  to  them  on  payment  of  a  tax.  They  were  placed 
under  stringent  control,  had  to  wear  a  distinctive  dress,  dye  their 
hair  or  wear  yellow  wigs,  and  were  subject  to  various  civil 
disabilities;  but  the  severest  feature  of  the  system  was  that, 
once  registered,  their  names  were  never  erased,  and  consequently 
remained  for  ever  under  an  indelible  stain.  As  in  our  times, 
registration  became  ineffective,  and  neither  law  nor  tradition 
could  check  the  demoralizing  influence  of  ease  and  luxury  when 
once  external  conquest  left  the  Romans  free  to  devote  their 
energies  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  An  attempt  was  made,  by 
the  enactment  of  severer  laws  against  prostitution,  to  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  immorality,  which  threatened  to  taint  the  best 
blood  in  Rome  with  the  basest  elements  in  the  later  days  of  the. 
Republic.  Citizens  were  prohibited  from  marrying  the  descend- 
ants or  relatives  of  prostitutes,  daughters  of  equestrians  were 
forbidden  to  become  prostitutes,  and  married  women  who  did 
so  were  liable  to  penalties.  More  stringent  regulations  were  also 
imposed  on  prostitutes  themselves,  in  addition  to  the  old 
disabilities  and  police  system,  which  remained  in  force.  If 
these  laws  had  any  effect  at  all,  it  was  to  promote  the  general 
prevalence  of  immorality;  they  certainly  did  not  diminish 
prMtitution.  The  p^fligacy  of  imperial  Rome  has  never  been 
surpassed  for  gross  and  obscene  sensuality. 

The  greatest  change  introduced  by  Christianity  with  regard 
to  prostitution  was  the  adoption  of  a  more  charitable  attitude 
towards  these  social  and  legal  outcasts.  The  Roman  state 
tax,  which  had  descended  to  the  emperors  and  had  been  further 
regulated  under  Caligula,  was  partly  given  up  in  the  4th  century 
by  Tbeodosius,  on  the  representations  of  Florentius,  a  wealthy 
patrician,  who  offered  to  make  good  the  loss  of  revenue  out  of  his 


own  pocket.  It  was  fully  and  finally  abolished  by  Anastasius  I. 
in  the  next  century,  and  the  old  registers  were  destroyed. 
Then  some  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  prostitutes  were  removed  by 
Justinian  in  the  6th  cetatury.  Gibbon,  who  never  gave  credit 
for  a  good  motive  when  a  base  one  could  be  found,  attributes 
Justinian's  action  solely  to  his  desire  to  marry  Theodora,  whose 
life  had  been  notorious;  and  no  doubt  she  influenced  him  in  the 
matter,  but  it  is  permissible  to  assume  a  good  motive.  Even 
Gibbon  is  constrained  to  admit  her  virtue  after  marriage,  and 
to  give  her  credit  for  "  the  most  benevolent  institution  "  of 
Justinian's  reign,  the  rescue  home  for  fallen  women  in  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  at  any  rate  di^terested.  Though  it 
did  not  succeed,  it  marks  a  turning-point  in  the  treatment  of  a 
class  which  had  never  met  with  public  sympathy  before.  At 
the  same  time  procuration  and  connivance  were  severely 
punished,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  Christian  attitude. 
The  early  Christian  Church  laid  great  stress  on  chastity,  which 
probably  suggested  to  its  Roman  persecutors  the  horrible 
punishment  of  forcibly  prostituting  Christian  maidens.  Such 
malignity  enhanced  the  glory  of  martyrdom  without  shaking 
the  constancy  of  its  victims;  and  the  triumph  of  purity  in  an  age 
of  unbounded  licence  was  conspicuously  recognized  by  Alaric, 
the  Gothic  conqueror,  who  gave  strict  orders  in  the  sack  of  Rome 
that  the  virtue  of  Christian  women  was  to  be  respected.  The 
church,  however,  was  not  severe  upon  prostitutes,  to  whom  the 
altar  was  open  upon  repentance,  and  some  of  the  fathers  ex- 
plidty  recognized  their  trade  as  a  necessary  eviL  Among  them 
was  St  Augustine,  a  man. of  the  world,  who  saw  that  its  sup- 
pression would  stimulate  more  destructive  forms  of  immorality. 
Gradually  charity  degenerated  into  patronage.  Rome,  con- 
quered spiritually  by  Christianity  and  materially  by  the  northern 
barbarians,  sapped  the  virtue  of  both.  Before  the  middle 
ages  the  institutions  and  ministers  of  the  Church  became  a 
by-word  for  vice.  Charlemagne  made  an  effort  to  suppress  the 
prevailing  disorder,  but  his  private  life  was  licentious,  and  his 
capitularies,  which  ordained  the  scourging  of  prostitutes  and 
panders,  were  not  inspired  by  any  regard  for  morality.  A  period 
of  reform  followed.  The  rise  of  chivalry,  with  its  lofty  idealiza- 
tion of  women,  and  the  wave  of  Christian  fervour  connected 
with  the  Crusades,  inspired  a  vigorous  and  high-minded  cam- 
paign against  an  all-prevalent  evil.  The  Church  became  ex- 
ceedingly active  in  prevention  and  rescue  work,  and  was  assisted 
by  a  devout  and  zealous  laity.  Rescue  missions  were  organized, 
convents  were  founded  everywhere  for  the  reception  of  penitents, 
and  dowries  were  subscribed  to  procure  them  husbands.  Fulke 
de  Neuilly  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  this  work.  He  held  mis- 
sions, preached,  and  collected  large  sums  for  marriage  dowries. 
Pope  Innocent  III.  (x  198-1216)  pronounced  it  a  praiseworthy 
act  to  marry  a  prostitute;  and  Gregory  IX.,  a  few  years  later, 
wrote  to  Germany  that,  brothel-keepers  were  not  to  prevent 
prostitutes  from  attending  missions,  and  that  dergy  and  laity 
who  drew  profit  from  prostitution  were  banned.  "  Urge  bache- 
lors," he  wrote,  "  to  marry  repentant  girls,  or  induce  the  latter 
to  enter  the  cloister."  In  spite  of  such  efforts,  and  of  occasional 
spasms  of  severity  by  individual  rulers,  prostitution  flourished 
everywhere  throughout  the  middle  ages.  It  was  not  merely 
tolerated,  but  licensed  and  regulated  by  law.  In  London  there 
was  a  row  of  "  bordells  "  (brothels)  or  "  stews  "  in  the  Borough 
near  London  Bridge.  They  were  originally  licensed  by  the 
bishops  of  Winchester,  according  to  John  Noorthouck,  and 
subsequently  sanctioned  by  parliament.  Stow  quotes  the  regu- 
lations enacted  in  the  year  xi6i,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
These  were  rather  protective  than  repressive,  as  they 
settled  the  rent  which  women  had  to  pay  for  the  rooms,  and 
forbade  their  compulsory  detention.  The  act  was  afterwards 
confirmed  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  In 
1383  the  bordells  belonged  to  William  Walworth,  lord  mayor 
of  London,  who  farmed  them  out,  probably  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation,  according  to  analogy  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  . 
They  were  closed  in  1506,  but  reopened  until  1546,  when  they 
were  abolished  by  Henry  VIII.  In  London  we  get  the  earliest 
known  regulations  directed  against   the  spread  of  venereal 
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disease.  The  act  of  xx6x 'forbade  the  bordell-keepers  to  have 
women  suffering  from  the  "peribus  infirmity  of  burning";  and 
by  an  order  of  1430  they  were  forbidden  to  admit  men  suffering 
from  an  infirmiUu  nejanda.  Probably  it  was  by  virtue  of  this 
order  that  in  1439  two  keepers  were  condemned  to  eleven  days' 
imprisonment  and  banishment  from  the  dty.  In  X473i  *8<^> 
it  is  recorded  that  bawds  and  strumpets  were  severely  handled 
by  Lord  Mayor  Hampton. 

Elsewhere  in  Europe  much  the  same  state  of  things  prevailed 
during  the  same  period.  Prostitution  was  both  protected  and 
regulated,  and  in  many  places  it  constituted  a  source  of  public 
revenue.  In  France  prostitutes  were  distinguished  by  a  badge, 
and  forbidden  to  wear  jewels  and  fine  stuffs  and  to  frequent 
certain  ports  of  the  town.  Public  brothels  on  a  large  scale  were 
established  at  Toulouse,  Avignon  and  Montpellier.  At  Toulouse 
the  profits  were  shared  between  the  dty  and  the  university; 
at  Montpellier  and  Avignon  the  trade  was  a  munidpal  monopoly, 
and  farmed  out  to  individuals;  at  Avignon,  where  the  estab- 
lishment was  kept  up  during  the  whole  period  of  the  popes' 
residence,  the  inmates  were  subjected  to  a  weekly  examination. 
In  1254  Louis  DC.  issued  an  edict  exiling  prostitutes  and  brothd- 
keepers;  but  it  was  repealed  two  years  later,  though  in  this  and 
the  succeeding  century  procuration  was  punished  with  extreme 
severity.  In  some  parts  of  France  prostitutes  paid  a  tax  to  the 
seigneur.  In  Germany,  according  to  Fidudn,  the  public  pro- 
tection of  Lust-Dimen  was  a  regular  thing  in  all  the  large  towns 
during  the  middle  ages.  "Frauenh&user,"  similar  to  those 
in  London  and  in  France,  existed  in  many  places.  They  are 
mentioned  in  Hamburg  in  1292;  and  from  later  records  it  appears 
that  they  were  built  by  the  corporation,  which  farmed  them. 
So  also  in  XJlm,  where  special  regulations  were  issued  in  1430^ 
We  find  them  existing  at  Regensburg  in  1306,  at  ZOrich  in  13x4, 
at  Basel  in  1356  and  Vienna  in  X384.  According  to  Henne-ain- 
Rhyn,  admission  to  these  houses  was  forbidden  to  married  men, 
dergy  and  Jews,  and  on  Sundays  and  saints'  days  they  were 
dosed.  The  laws  of  the  emperor  Frederick  U.  in  the  X3th 
century  contain  some  curious  provisions.  Any  one  convicted 
of  a  crimmal  assault  on  a  prostitute  against  her  will  was  liable  to 
be  beheaded;  if  she  made  a  false  accusation  she  was  subject  to 
the  same  penalty.  Any  one  not  g(Hng  to  the  assistance  of  a 
woman  calling  for  hdp  was  liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  In  these 
ordinances  the  influence  of  chivalry  may  be  detected.  At  the 
same  time  prostitutes  were  forbidden  to  live  among  respectable 
women  or  go  to  the  baths  with  them.  Ho^itality  to  important 
guests  induded  pladng  the  public  Frauenh&user  at  their  dis- 
posal. So  King  (afterwards  Emperor)  Sigismxmd  was  treated 
at  Bern  in  X4X4  and  at  Ulm  in  1434,  ^  miich  to  his  satisfaction 
that  he  puUidy  complimented  his  hosts  on  it.  Besides  the 
munidpal  Frauenhftuser,  there  were  "  Winkelhluser,"  which 
were  regarded  as  irregular  competitors.  In  1492  the  licensed 
women  of  Nuremberg  complained  to  the  mayor  of  this  unfair 
competition,  and  in  x  508  they  received  his  permission  to  storm 
the  obnoxious  Winkelhaus,  which  they  actually  did.  In  Italy 
and  Spain  the  system  appears  to  have  been  very  much  the  same. 
At  Bdogna  prostitutes  had  to  wear  a  distinctive  dress,  in  Venice 
they  were  forbidden  to  frequent  the  wine-shop,  and  in  Ravenna 
tli^  were  compelled  to  leave  a  neighbourhood  on  the  comphunt 
of  othef  residents.  At  Naples  a  court  of  prostitutes  was 
established,  having  jurisdiction  over  everything  connected  with 
prostitution.  It  led  to  great  abuses,  Was  reformed  in  X589,  and 
abolished  about  a  century  later. 

Sudi  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  middle  ages.  In  Uie  xsth 
and  x6th  centuries  a  great  change  took  place.  It  was'  due  to 
two  very  different  cau^:(i)  fearof  disease;  (a)  the  Reformation. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  there  ean  be  little  doubt  that  both  the 
slighter  and  graver  forms  of  venereal  disease  existed  in  very 
remote  timet,  but  until  the  isth  century  they  attracted  com- 
paratlvdy  little  attention.  The  constitutional  character  of 
syphilis  was  certainly  not  understood— which  is  by  no  means 
surprising,  sixice  its  pathology  has  only  recently  been  duddated 
(see  VxMUKAL  Diseases)— but  one  would  still  have  expected 
io  fiod  more  notice  taken  of  it  1^  historical,  .moial  and  medical 


writers  in  dassical  and  medieval  times.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
e^lain  their  reticence  by  prudery,  in  view  of  the  unbounded 
literary  licence  permitted  in  those  ages.  One  can  only  condude 
that  the  evil  was  less  widdy  spread  or  less  virulent  than  it  after- 
wards became.  At  the  end  of  the  xsth  centuiy  it  attracted  so 
much  notice  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  originated  then  de 
novo,  or  to  have  been  brought  from  the  West  Indies  by  Columbus 
— both  xmtenable  hypotheses;  and,  as  usual,  each  oountzy 
accused  some  other  of  bringing  the  contagion  within  its  borders. 
To  speculate  on  the  cause  of  this  incrnsed  prevalence  would 
be  idle;  it  is  enough  to  note  the  fact  and  its  oonsequenccs.  It 
was  inunediatdy  folbwed  fay  the  Reformation,  and  the  two 
together  led  to  a  general  campaign  against  the  system  of  Komaed 
prostitution.  The  last  Frauenhaus  was  dosed  in  Ulm  in  1531, 
in  Basd  in  1534  and  in  Nuremberg  in  X562.  In  London,  as 
already  noted,  the  bordells  were  abolished  in  1546.  In  Piuis 
an  ordinance  was  issued  in  1560  prohibiting  these  establish- 
ments, and  later  all  prostitutes  were  required  to  leave  the  dty 
within  twenty-four  hours.  These  iiutances  will  sufike  to  show 
the  general  character  of  the  movement.  Nor  were  munidpal 
brothels  ever  tolerated  again.  It  is  observed  by  Heime-am-Rhyn 
— no  friend  of  toleration — that  their  suppression  was  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  crime  of  infanticide,  by  the  establishment 
of  hospitals  for  foundlings  and  for  syphilis.  This  suggests  an 
indictment  against  humaiuty  which  is  hardly  justified  by  the 
facts.  Infantidde  was  no  new  thing,  and  foundling  hfiq)itals 
date  from  the  begiiming  of  the  X3th  century.  Thdr  marked 
increase  and  the  establkhment  of  sjrphilitic  hospitals  came  a 
century  later  than  the  Reformation  campaign  against  the 
Frauenhiuser.  The  suppression  of  the  latter  dad  not  affect  the 
prevalence  of  pxostitution.  In  the  x  7th  century  another  spasm 
of  severity  occurred.  In  1635  an  edict  was  issued  in  Paris  con- 
demning men  concerned  in  the  traffic  to  the  galleys  for  life; 
women  and  girls  to  be  whipped,  shaved  and  banished  for  life, 
without  formal  triaL  These  ordiiuuices  were  modified  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  X684.  The  Puritan  enactments  in  Eng^d  were  equally 
savage.  Fornication  was  punishable  by  three  months'  inquison- 
ipent,  followed  by  baO  for  good  behaviour.  Bawds  woe  con- 
demned to  be  whipped,  pilloried,  branded  and  Imprisoned 
for  three  years;  the  punishment  for  a  second  offence  was  death. 
In  Hamburg  all  brothels  were  pulled  down  and  the  women  ex- 
pelled from  the  town.  U  these  measures  had  any  effect,  it  was 
speedily  lost  in  a  greater  reaction;  but  they  have  some  hbtorical 
interest,  as  the  present  system  was  gradually  evolved  from  than. 
It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofiuble  to  follow  all  the  steps, 
the  shifts  and  turns  of  policy,  adopted  in  different  countries 
during  the  x8th  century  for  the  suppression  or  control  of  an 
incurable  evil.  They  involve  no  new  prindple,  and  merdy 
represent  phases  in  the  evolution  of  the  more  settled  and  more 
systematic  procedure  in  force  at  the  present  time.  Its  diief 
feature,  as  compared  with  the  past,  is  the  establishment  of  an 
organized  police  force,  to  which  the  control  of  prostitution  is 
entrusted,  coupled  with  a  general  determination  to  put  the  sub- 
ject out  of  sight  and  ignore  it  as  far  as  possible.  The  procedure 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  virtually  a  return  to  the  old  Roman 
system  of  registration  and  supervi»on,  except  that  there  Is  no 
state  tax,  and  luunes  can  be  removed  from  the  register.  The 
objects  are  the  same^  namdy,  public  order  and  decency,  with 
one  important  addition,  which,  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
troversy. .  This  is  the  protection  of  health.  '  From  what  has 
gone  bdore,  the  reader  will  have  gathered  that  it  is  not,  as  fre- 
quently supposed,  a  new  thing.  Already  in  the  middle  ages  the 
question  occupied  the  attention  of  paiiiament  in  En^bnd, 
and  a  weekly  examination  of  public  women  by  the  barber  (the 
surgeon  of  that  time)  was  instituted  at  Avignon.  The  pnctice 
was  adopted  in  Spain  from  about  1500,  and  later  in  many  other 
places.  But  the  abolition  of  licensed  brothels,  and  the  con- 
sequent growth  of  private  prostitution,  rendered'it  a  dead  letter. 
To  meet  the  difficulty,  registration  was  devised.  It  was  first 
suggested  in  France  in  1765,  but  was  not  adopted  until  1778. 
The  present  regulations  in  France  are  based  on  the  ofdinsnces 
of  that  year  and  of  1780  which  in  thdrtuni  were  bonmied  fron 
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tlioae  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  previously  mentioned. 
The  theory  of  the  modem  attitude  towards  prostitution  is  clearly 
laid  down  by  successive  ordinances  issued  in  Berlin.  Those  of 
1700  stated  that  "this  traffic  is  not  permitted,  but  merely 
tolerated";  the  more  precise  ones  of  179a  pronounced  the 
toletation  of  prostitution  a  necessary  evil,  **  to  avoid  greater 
disorders  which  are  not  to  be  restrained  by  any  law  or  authority, 
and  which  take  theio  rise  from  an  inextinguishable  natural 
appetite  ";  and  the  regulations  of  1850  and  1876  are  headed: 
'*  Polizeiliche  Vonchrif  ten  zur  Sicherung  der  Gesundheit,  der 
Cffentlichen  Ordnung  und  dcs  Offentlichen  Anstandcs.  "  This 
embraces  the  whole  theory  of  present  administration,  and  if 
GtsundheU  be  omitted,  is  not  less  applicable  to  the  United  King- 
dom than  to  the  continent.  The  last  attempt  to  suppress  pro- 
stitution in  Germany  is  worth  noting,  as  it  occurred  so  late  as* 
1845.  Registration  was  stopped  and  the  tolerated  houses  were 
dosed  in  Berlin,  Halle  and  Cologne.  The  attempt  was  a  com- 
plete failure,  and  it  was  abandoned  in  1851  in  favour  of  the 
previous  system. 

We  proceed  to  sute  the  present  condition  of  the  law  in  France, 
Germany,  Austria  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

France. — ^The  French  criminal  law  takes  no  cognizance  of 
prostitution.  The  subject  was  omitted  from  the  penal  code 
j^^^^^  drawn  up  ^y  the  first  Republic,  and  was  never 
^ly^  restored,  although  many  attempts  were  made  to 
introduce  legislation,  on  account  of  the  great  dis- 
Qcder  which  arose.  Procuration  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  criminal 
offence.  Paragraph  334  of  the  code  forbids  the  exciting,  favour- 
ing or  fadliuting  habitually  the  debauch  of  girls  or  boys  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age;  the  penalty  is  imprisonment  for  six 
months  to  two  years,  and  a  fine  of  50  to  500  francs.  If  the  offence 
is  committed  by  parents,  guardians  or  other  perKms  in  a 
ttttdary  position,  imprisonment  is  from  two  to  five  years,  and  the 
fine  300  to  1000  francs.  The  regulation  of  prostitution  rests  on 
the  law  of  1790,  which  entrusted  the  preservation  of  public  tran- 
quillity to  the  administrative  authorities;  these  are  in  Paris  the 
prefect  of  police,  and  in  other  communes  the  mayor.  The 
Parisian  regulations  have  been  built  up  by  the  decrees  of  succes- 
sive prefects.  They  are  baaed  on  those  of  1778,  which  fell  into 
mbe^nce  at  the  Revolution,  were  reintroduced  in  1816,  amended 
in  i8a3,  and  made  more  complete  in  1830  and  1841.  Those 
adopted  in  other  towns  do  not  differ  in  any  essential  particular. 
The  more  important  points  are:  (i)  registration  of  prostitutes, 
which  is  either  vduntary,  or  compulsory  after  repeated  arrest; 
(a)  recognized  brothels,  which  are  of  two  dasse»— mowMis  it 
Idtnmu  (residential)  and  maisma  dc  passe  (houses  of  call); 
(3)  medical  examination,  which  is  weekly  at  the  maisons  de 
toUranctt  while  other  registered  prostitutes  must  present  them- 
selves fortnightly  at  the  dispensary;  (4)  hospital  treatment  of 
those  found  diseued;  (s)  rules  with  regard  to  solidtation,  the 
frequenting  of  public  places,  &c.  A  small  fee  is  paid  for  ex- 
amjfiA»inn.  The  penalty  for  infraction  of  regulations  is  imprison- 
ment; offences  are  divided  into  two  classes:  (i)  slight,  (a)  grave, 
and  the  term  of  imprisonment  varies  accordingly  from  fourteen 
days  to  one  year.  Names  may  be  erased  from  the  register  on 
the  following  grounds:  (x)  marriage,  (a)  organic  disnse  such 
as  to  render  the  calling  impossible,  (3)  return  to  relations  and 
proof  of  good  behaviour.  The  whole  procedure  appears  to  rest 
on  grounds  of  doubtful  legality.  Prostitution  never  comes 
before  the  courts  which  alone  can  try  offences  and  pronounce 
sentence.  The  polioe  have  no  power  to  do  so,  yet  they  both  try 
and  sentence  these  women.  That  is  to  say,  the  whole  system 
depends  on  their  doing,  by  some  verbal  quibble,  what  they  have 
no  power  to  do.  The  question  came  before  the  court  of  Reims 
in  1876,  in  the  case  of  two  women  who  refused  to  submit  td 
medical  examination,  and  the  judge  dedded  in  their  favour. 
He  was  dismissed  in  consequence,  which  does  not  make  the 
situation  more  satisfactory. 

GcTMoiiy.— The  (knnan  law  is  more  explidt  and  more  logical. 
Ptaatitution  Is  not  forbidden,  but  by  paragraph  361  of  the 
lapeiial  Code  women  are  liable  to  arrest  for  practising  prosti- 
tatioo  withoiit  being  under  polioe  oootrol,  and  for  contravening 


regulatioi^  after  they  have  been  pbced  under  such  control. 
This  brings  the  traffic  completdy  under  the  police,  and  gives  legal 
sanction  to  their  regulations.  These  vary  to  some  extent  in 
different  pUces,  but  their  general  tenor  is  the  same.  They 
indude  compulsory  registration  and  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
medical  examination,  together  with  rules,  for  the  most  part  ex- 
tremdy  strict,  with  regard  to  public  demeanour  and  conditions 
of  life.  In  Hamburg,  for  instance,  prostitutes  are  confined  to 
certain  streeU  or  houses,  forbidden  to  share  lodging^  with  persons 
not  registered;  to  have  female  servanU  under  tweAty-five  ytu% 
of  age,  to  keep  children  after  school  age,  to  admit  young  men 
under  twenty,  to  make  a  noise  or  quaird,  to  attract  attention 
in  any  way,  to  go  out  between  two  and  five  in  summer,  to 
frequent  certain  parU  of  the  town,  or  public  balls,  or  superior 
seats  in  the  theatre,  to  remain  out  after  II  p.m.  (Regulations  of 
1886).  On  proved  redamation,  supervision  may  be  relaxed  or 
names  struck  off  the  register.  Generally,  the  women  are  com> 
pelled  to  contribute  a  fixed  sum  to  a  sick  fund,  for  defraying 
the  cost  of  medical  examination;  and  in  some  places  abo  to  a 
journey  fund,  which  is  applied  to  sending  strangers  to  their 
homes.  Brothels  are  absOlutdy  illegal  throughout  Germany. 
Paragraph  180  of  the  Imperial  Code  (1876)  made  Kuppdei  a 
penal  offence.  Kuppeiei  is  defined  as  promoting  prostitution, 
either  by  procuation  or  by  providing  facilities  of  any  Und.  There 
is  (x)  ordinary  Kuppeiei,  or  simply  assisting  prostitution  for 
gain,  and  (a)  aggravated  Kuppdei,  which  indudcs  false  pre- 
tences and  procuration  by  parents,  guardians,  teachers,  &c. 
The  penalty  for  the  former  is  a  short  term  of  imprisoxunent 
and  police  supervision;  for  the  latter,  penal  servitude  up  to  five 
years.  It  is  obvious  that  if  this  law  were  strictly  enforced,  it 
would  amount  to  suppression,  for  every  householder  or  hoiue- 
owner  who  harboured  a  prostitute  would  be  liable  to  prose- 
cution. Its  actual  interpretation,  however,  is  very  elastic  A 
law  passed  in  Prussia  in  1900  has  for  its  object  the  reclamation 
of  the  young.  Girls  under  eighteen  may  be  placed  under  con- 
trol until  they  are  twenty-one. 

iltu^rjo.— The  Austrian  law  goes  farther  than  the  German, 
and  is  still  more  ^consistent  with  the  existing  practice.  By 
paragraph  5  of  the  Criminal  Act  of  1885  prostitution  h  actually 
forbidden,  but  permission  is  given  to  the  police  to  toleratfe  it 
under  conditions,  and  to  prescribe  regulations  according  to 
circumstances.  Power  to  punish  is  also  given  to  the  polioe. 
Only  certain  cases  of  prostitution  are  liable  to  crinxinal  proses 
cution,  namdy,  when  continued  after  police  punishment,  with 
disregard  of  rqsulations,  when  practised  by  perrons  suffering 
from  venereal  disease,  and  when  accompanied  by  public  scandaL 
Seduction  of  the  young  is  punishable  by  imprisonment,  eig^t 
days  to  six  months;  living  on  the  prostitution  of  others,  by  eight 
days  to  three  months.  Kuppdd  is  a  pexud  offence.  Simple 
Kuppeiei  indude  (i)  harbouring  prostitutes  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  their  trade,  (a)  procuration,  (3)  having  any  con- 
nexion with  the  traffic— penalty,  three  to  six  months'  impriron- 
ment;  qualified  Kuppeiei  is  (i)  procuration  of  iimocent  persona 
(equivalent  to  use  of  false  pretences),  (a)  procuration  by  parents, 
guardians,  &c.— penalty,  one  to  five  years.  The  police  regula- 
tions and  procedure  are  similar  to  those  in  Germany,  but 
leas  strict.  In  all  these  countries  a  special  service  of  polioe  is 
raaployed. 

Greal  Britain.— Tht  English  hiw  differs  markedly  from  the 
foregoing.  It  regards  prostitution  solely  as  a  public  nuisance, 
and  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  The  prindpal 
act  (as  Geo*  n.)  was  passed  m  I7ss>  making  popetual  a  previous 
act  of  1753.  It  is  entitled  "  An  act  for  encouraging  prosecutlona 
against  persons  keeping  bawdy-houses,"  and  provides  that  two 
rsitepayeis,  on  giving  notice  to  a  constable,  may  go  with  him 
before  a  justice  and  obtain  an  order  for  proceeding  against  the 
persons  in  questiim.  A  further  act  was  passed  in  1763,  fixing 
the  penalties,  and  a  third  in  18x8  (58  Geo.  III.),  enabUng  the 
overseers  of  the  parish  to  take  the  requisite  pioceedingk  Thus 
machinery  was  provided  for  dealing  with  brothds,  but  it  was 
left  to  the  public  to  put  it  hi  motion.  The  Vagrancy  Aa  of 
i8a4  cnabks  the  police  to  proceed  against  "  common  prostitntca 
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for  behaving  in  a  riotous  or  indecent  manner,"  and  also  forbids 
indecent  L'tcrature  This  was  strengthened  by  a  special  act 
(1839)  applying  to  London  only,  for  the  prevention  of "  loitering 
(or  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  solicitation,  to  the  annoyance 
of  passengers  or  inhabitants."  Other  large  towns  have  since 
obtained  private  acts  for  the  same  purpose.  The  penalties  are 
fines  and  short  terms  of  imprisonment.  In  1847  an  act  was 
passed  making  it  an  offence  for  publicans  to  allow  "  common 
prostitutes  to  assemble  and  continue"  in  licensed  premises. 
The  Licensing  Act  of  1872  contains  a  provision  to  the  same 
effect.  The  previous  law  for  dealing  with  brothels  by  indict' 
ment  was  strengthened  by  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
1885,  which  renders  "  any  person  who  keeps,  manages  or  acts 
or  assbts  in  the  management  of  a  brothel,"  and  any  owner 
or  occupier  who  knowingly  permits  the  same,  liable  to  summary 
conviction  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act;  penalties 
lor  first  offence,  a  fine  up  to  £20,  or  imprisonment  up  to  three 
months,  increased  for  second  offence  to  £40  and  four  months 
respectively.  The  same  act  also  strengthened  the  law,  which 
had  previously  been  very  weak,  for  the  protection  of  the  young 
and  the  prevention  of  procuration.  It  makes  the  procuration 
or  attempted, procuration  of  any  girl  or  woman  "  to  become  a 
common  prostitute  "  a  misdemeanour  pimishable  by  two  years' 
imprisonment,  and  places  the  .following  offences  on  the  same 
footing:  procuring  defilement  by  threats,  fraud  or  drugs;  com- 
pulsory  detention  for  defilement  or  in  a  brothel;  procuring  the 
defilement  of  girls  imder  twenty-one;  inducing  them  to  leave 
the  kingdom  or  to.leave  home  and  go  to  a  brothel,  with  intent. 
The  defilement  of  girls  under  sixteen  and  over  thirteen  years 
of  age  is  also  a  misdemeanour,  and  subject  to  the  same  penalty; 
the  defilement  of  girls  under  thirteen  is  felony,  punishable  by 
penal  servitude  from  five  years  up  to  a  life-sentence.  Owners 
or  occupiers  of  premises  conniving  at  these  offences  are  equally 
liable. 

No  account  of  the  law  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  be 
complete  without  some  reference  to  the  partial  adoption  of  the 
system  of  examination  as  employed  elsewhere  in  Europe  in 
1864-1885.  In  1864  a  Contagious  Diseases  Prevention  Act  was 
passed  providing  for  the  compulsory  medical  examination  of 
prostitutes,  and  detention  in  hospitid  of  those  found  diseased, 
in  the  following  garrison  towns:  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheemess,  Aldcrshot,  Colchester,  Shorn- 
diffe,  the  Curragh,  Cork  and  Queenstown.  The  legal  machinery 
was  a  justices'  order  granted  on  sworn  information  that  the 
woman  named  was  a  common  prostitute.  "  The  Act  having 
proved  very  inefficacious"  (judge  advocate-general  in  House 
of  Commons,  April  1883),  it  was  amended  in  x866  and  extended 
to  Windsor.  Two  years  later  an  important  memorial  was  drawn 
up  by  the  royal  colleges  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  favour 
of  the  acts  and  their  extended  application,  and  in  1869  they 
were  further  amended  and  applied  to  Canterbury,  Dover, 
Gravesend,  Maidstone,  Southampton  and  Winchester— eighteen 
places  in  alL  A  popular  agitation,  based  on  humanitarian  and 
moral  grounds,  and  continuously  carrkd  on  against  the  jneasure 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  royal  conunission  in  1871  and  a 
select  committee  in  1879.  The  direct  evidence  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  acts,  alike  with  regard  to  the  diminution  of. 
disease  among  the  troops  in  the  protected  towns,  the  absence 
of  complaints  and  the  good  effect  on  public  order,  to  which 
clergymen  and  other  residents  testified.  The  majority  of  the 
committee  reported  accordingly  after  three  years'  inquiry; 
but  in  1883  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution,  by 
182  to  no  votes,  condemning  the  comptdsory  examination 
of  women.  As  this  woidd  have  entailed  refusal  to  vote  the 
money  required  to  carry  on  the  system,  it  was  immediately 
dropped,  and  the  officers  of  the  metropolitan  police  to  whom  its 
execution  had  been  entrusted  were  recalled.  In  x886  the 
C.  D.  Acts  were  repealed. 

In  India  the  system  was  introduced  for  military  cantonments 
in  x86s,  partially  suspended  at  the  end  of  1884,  and  stopped  in 
x888  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  new 
Cantonment  Act  was  applied  in  1889,  and  an  amending  aa 


in  1893,  ^y  which  the  compulsory  or  periodical  cxaminatioa 
of  women  was  prohibited.  In  consequence  of  the  enormous 
increase  of  syphilis  which  followed,  a  new  order  was  made  is 
1897,  which  gave  power  (x)  to  call  on  persons  suffering  from  a 
contagious  disease  to  attend  the  dispensary,  (2)  to  renxnre 
brothels,  (3)  to  prevent  the  residence  or  loitering  of  prostitutes 
near  cantonments. 

The  foregoing  summary  of  existing  laws  and  regulations 
sufficiently  indicates  the  present  methods  of  dealing  with  pro- 
stitution. All  Western  nations  broadly  follow  one  or  other 
of  the  systems  described,  though  the  local  regulations  may  vary 
somewhat  in  minor  details. 

The  French  system  of  recognized  houses,  with  icgistratioQ, 
police  des  mtatrSf  &c.,  obtains  in  Belgium,  Russia,  Hungary, 
Spain  and  Portugal;  Italy  adopted  it  in  1855,  but  nrgrfffftrmg 
abandoned  it  in  1888  for  a  modified  system;  in  the  *cbmb^ 
Dutch  towns  maisons  de  loUrance  are  permitted  ■'*■*• 
with  or  without  a  service  des  maurs;  Norway  has  aban> 
doned  registration,  except  in  Bergen  and  Trondhjem,  but 
otherwise  Scandinavia  rather  follows  the  German  principle 
of  non-recognition,  with  more  or  less  vigorous  policing;  of  the 
Swiss  cantons,  some  have  the  French,  others  the  German 
system;  while  the  United  States  and  the  British  self-governing 
colonies  incline  more  to  the  English  uKxiel  of  comparative 
freedom,  without  a  moral  police  or  one  possessing  arbitrary 
executive  powers  independent  of  the  courts  of  justice.  All  tfaie 
systems  have  their  defects;  all  fail  to  fulfil  their  puipose  in  the 
great  dties.  The  most  modest  aim  a  to  preserve  public  order 
and  propriety.  This  object  is  better  secured  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  than  elsewhere,  but  at  the  cost  of  submitting  to  an 
arbitrary  police  rule,  intolerable  to  a  free  people.  There  appears 
to  be  less  prostitution,  both  visible  and  actual,  in  Italy  than  in 
other  countries.  Under  the  English  system  the  streets  can  be, 
an^  sometimes  are,  kept  orderly  in  provincial  towns  by  an 
energetic  police;  but  in  London*  the  mass  of  prostitution  b 
so  great  that  the  police  seem  totally  unable  to  cope  with  it. 
Important  thoroughfares  and  centres  are  frequented  by  large 
numbers  of  prostitutes  in  broad  daylight,  and  choked  by  them 
at  night.  Ihe  law  with  regard  to  loitering  is  a  dead  letter,  for 
these  women  do  nothing  but  loiter.  Flagrant  solicitation  is  to 
some  extent  repressed,  but  for  the  most  part  the  police  content 
themselves  with  preventing  positive  tumults,  and  do  not  always 
succeed  in  that.  On  the  other  hand  the  less  obvious  but  more 
pernicious  nuisance  of  the  brothel  prevails  to  a  far  greater 
extent  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Under  the  French  system 
it  is,  of  course,  encouraged,  in  preference  to  "  surreptitious  "pro- 
stitution; but  under  the  German  it  is  forlndden.  The  facts 
here  afford  a  proof  of  the  impotence  of  the  law  no  less  striking 
than  the  condition  of  the  London  streets.  By  the  German  and 
Austrian  criminal  law,  quoted  above,  brothels  are  prohibited,  yet 
they  abound  in  both  countries.  In  Austria  they  are  recognized, 
and  perhaps  the  logic  of  the  law  is  saved  by  permissive  police 
clauses.  In  Germany  it  is  not  so.  Paragraph  180  absolutely 
disposes  of  the  question,  and  in  Berlin  it  is  acted  on.  Elsewhere 
brothels  not  only  existed,  but  were  recognised  by  authority  for 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  laws  against  Kuppelei,  It  was 
not  until  1886  and  1889  that  they  were  nominally  abolished  in 
Hamburg  and  Saxony  respectively.  Yet  they  still  exist  in 
most  or  all  of  the  large  towns,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent, 
if  not  with  the  permission,  of  the  police.  In  some  they  are  even 
authorized.  Berlin,  which  is  more  severely  policed  than  any 
town  outside  Russia,  is  an  exception.  There  brotheb  are  not 
openly  winked  at,  but  the  police  have  to  deal  annually  with 
16,000  or  17,000  charges  of  Kuppelei,  and  the  number  remains 
very  constant,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  law,  even 
when  logically  and  energetically  carried  out,  is  quite  ineffective. 
The  European  system  of  registration  is  still  more  delusive.  In 
Russia,  where  the  authorities  have  the  means  of  knowing  the 
movements  and  habiu  of  every  individual,  it  may  be  poeoible 
to  tompel  the  registration  of  the  majority  of  prostitutes,  hut  in 
other  countries  it  is  impossible.  The  police  everywhere  com- 
plain of  the  amount  of  "  clandestine  "  proscitutioo,  which  tJbey 
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cumot  eontml,  and  which  tends  alwtyi  to  increaae,  under  the 
qrstem,  while  the  roll  of  inscribed  women  dwindles.  Thenumbeis 
alone  mre  sufficient  to  prove  the  failure  of  the  procedure;  for  in* 
stance,  3x1  and  370  in  Dresden  and  Munich  respectively  (Zehnder 
1891),  both  capital  towns  and  cities  of  pleasure  containing  over 
300,000  inhabitants*  Cologne,  with  only  half  the  population, 
had  double  the  number  on  .the  register  at  the  same  time.  In 
Paris,  which  may  be  called  the  headquarters  of  Western  vice, 
the  disproportioo  between  registered  and  clandestine  prostitu- 
tion has  reduced  the  whole  ^stem  to  an  absurdity.  The  number 
of  women  on  the  roll  is  not  a  tenth  of  the  estimated  number  of 
prostitutes;  nor  is  Berlin,  with  about  3000  on  the  register,  any 
better  off.  In  Bordeaux,  Brest,  Lille,  Lyons  and  Marseilles 
the  same  process  is  going  on  (Reuss).  It  follows  Ihat  the  pro- 
tection of  health,  which  is  the  object  aimed  at  by  registration, 
is  deltisive  in  an  equal  degree.  There  are  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  venereal  disease  existing  in  any  town  or 
country,  except  in  Norway,  and  consequently,  no  dau  for  com- 
paring one  period  or  one  place  with  another;  but  we  know  that 
all  forms  <^  such  disease  are  stUl  very  prevalent  in  all  large 
Enropean  towns,  in  spite  of  the  system.  The  only  exact  figures 
available  are  the  military  returns,  which  are  of  some  value. 
It  is  in  garrison  towns  of  moderate  sise  that  compulsory  regis- 
txation  is  likely  to  be  most  efficiently  carried  out  and  to  pro- 
duce the  most  dedded  results,  because  the  women  with  whom 
soldiers  consort  are  by  their  chazacter  and  habits  least  able  to 
dude  the  vigilance  of  the  police.  The  following  table  gives  the 
proportion  of  admisBions  to  hospital  from  all  forms  of  venereal 
disease  in  (he  German,  French,  Austrian  and  British  forces 
for  twenty  yean  from  1876.  It  may  be  added  that  the  pro- 
portion in  the  Russian  army  is  almost  identical  with  the  French, 
while  the  Italian  figures  are  slightly  higher  than  the  Austrian. 
It  IS  therefore  unnecessary  to  give  them: — 

Admissions  per  xooo  in  European  Armies, 


Year. 

German. 

French. 

Austrian. 

British 
(Home). 

British 
(India). 

1876 

a8-8 

570 

r, 
m 

1465 

2035 

iSJi 

300 
360 

57-8 

153a 
175-5 

2244 
291 -6 

1879 

385 

1795 

S53-3 

1880 

34*9 

75-7 

a45-9 

249-0 

1881 

39'3 

606 

790 

2596 
265-5 

x88a 

4I-0 

63-0 

73-7 

1883 

J8a 

58-9 

73-3 

S71-3 

1884 

521 

73-5 

2707 

a93-5 

.'HI 

50-7 
49.6 

6o-o 
65-8 

275-4 
267-1 

mi 

51-6 

644 

2529 

361-4 

26.3 

467 
45-8 

65-4 

224-5 

372-2 

1889 

26.7 

65-3 

212-1 

481-5 
503-6 

1890 

S6.7 

43-8 

65-4 

212-4 

1891 

a7s 

43-7 

637 

197-4 

4007 

189s 

27-9 

440 

616 

201 -2 

409.9 

1893 

42-8 

Hi 

194.6 

4660 

1894 

m^ 

409 

lii-a 
173-8 

51 1 -4 

1895 

— 

5223 

*rhe  most  striking  thing  in  this  table  is  the  enormous  difference 
between  the  continental  and  the  British  figures.  To  make  the 
comparison  more  complete,  we  will  add  the  following,  which  gives 
the  average  admissions  per  xooo  for  the  three  years  1890-1893: — 


GcnMB. 

ftmb. 

•iaa. 

Aof 

trian. 

lultta. 

VSJL 

cssa. 

sss. 

<SS!^> 

27-2 

43-6 

43-0 

63-5 

71-3 

77-4 

203.6 

438-0 

455-6 

It  Is  dear  at  once  that  troops  in  the  East  stand  upon  an  entirely 
different  footing  from  those  in  the  West,  the  Dutch  figures  being 
even  higher  than  the  British;  we  may  therefore  put  them  aside 
for  the  moment.  Cdmparing  the  rest,  we  notice  that  not  only 
are  the  British  figures  enormously  higher  than  the  other  European, 
but  the  latter  also  show  very  large  discrepancies;  and  since  all 
the  foreign  troops  are  under  the  same  protective  S3rstem,  we  may 
ooncfaide  that  other  factors  must  be  taken  into  account.    The 


disdpline  maintahifd,  the  character  of  the  soldiers  themsdves, 
and  the  procedure  with  regard  to  admission  into  hospital,  no 
doubt  all  affect  the  returns.  Further,  a  sort  of  epidemic  rise 
and  fall  is  to  be  noted.  All  the  returns  given  in  the  first  table 
show  a  simultaneous  rise  for  several  years,  beginning  with  1876; 
and  having  reached  a  maximum,  each  shcrws  a  progressive  fall, 
likewise  lasting  over  several  years.  This  points  to  another 
disturbing  factor.  It  is  convincingly  shown  by  the  figures  for 
the  protected  districts  in  the  United  Kingdom  bdore,  during, 
and  after  the  period  of  protection.  In  x864~that  is,  just  bdore 
the  first  Contagious  Diseases  Act  came  into  opention — the 
proportional  figure  was  260;  ten  years  later  it  had  fallen  to 
126;  but  in  1883  it  had  risen  again  to  234,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
tection. Then,  protection  bdng  removed,  it  rose  to  276,  but 
afterwards  fell  again  progressively  to  191  in  1895,  without  any 
protection.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  biterpreting^  the 
statistics  allowance  must  be  made  for  large  fluctuations  due  to 
causes  quite  independent  of  the  protective  system.  The  margin 
of  difference,  however,  between  the  British  and  European  re- 
turns is  so  large  that,  when  all  allowances  have  been  made,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  a  considerable  degree  of  real  protection 
is  afforded  to  soldiers  by  the  system.  This  condusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  compantivdy  high  returns  for  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  still  more  by  the  Indian  statistics.  They 
rose  gradually,  it  is  true,  during  the  cantonment  system,  but 
when  that  was  dropped  disease  increased  with  shocking  rapidity. 
Between  1887  and  1895  the  admissions  for  primary  syphilis 
rose  from  75*5  to  i74*x  per  1000^  and  those  for  secondary 
syphilis  from  29*4  to  84.9. 

The  broad  condusion  is  that  under  spedd  conditions,  and 
when  rigidly  enforced,  registretion  and  medicd  examination 
do  to  a  considerable  extent  fulfil  the  purpose  of  protecting  health. 
Their  failure  to  do  so  among  the  population  at  large  and  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  life  is  not  surprising  when  we  regard 
the  amount  of  venereal  disease  which  still  occurs  even  among 
soldiers  protected  by  the  most  rigorous  measures  and  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions. 

A  generd  view  of  the  whde  subject  suggests  no  pleasant 
or  hopdul  condusions.  Prostitution  appears  to  be  inseparable 
from  human  sodety  in  large  oommuniUes.  In  different  countries 
and  ages  it  has  in  turn  been  patronised  and  prohibited,  ignored 
and  recognized,  tolerated  and  condemned,  regulated  and  let 
alone,  flaunted  and  concealed.  Christianity,  the  greatest  mord 
force  in  the  history  of  mankind,  has  repeatedly  and  syste- 
maticdly  attacked  it  with  a  scourge  in  one  hand  and  balm  in 
the  other;  but  the  effect  has  been  trifling  or  transient.  Nor 
have  all  the  sodd  and  administrative  rcsotirces  of  modem  dvi^* 
lization  availed  to  exerdse  an  effective  control.  The  elemen- 
tary Uws  on  which  prostitution  rests  are  stronger  than  theartificid 
codes  imposed  by  mord  teaching,  conventiond  standards  or 
legislatures;  and  attempts  at  repression  only  lead  to  a  change 
of  form,  not  of  substance.  It  survives  all  treatment;  and 
though  it  may  coexist  with  nationd  vigour,  its  extravagant 
devdopxnent  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a  rotten  and  decaying  dvili- 
zation.  In  Western  communities  the  traffic  is  not  carried  on 
so  openly  as  in  the  East,  nor  is  it  expbited  for  purposes  of  public 
revenue,  as  among  the  andents  and  in  the  middle  ages;  a  veil 
of  reticence  and  secrecy,  for  the  most  part  of  a  transparently 
flimsy  character,  ns  thrown  over  it;  but  whatever  is  gained  in 
public  decency  is  counterbalanced  by  other  attendant  evils. 
Two,  in  particular,  are  fostered  by  the  policing  of  prostitutes. 
One  is  the  system  of  blackmail  levied  by  the  executive.  The 
scandd  has  been  most  notorious  in  the  United  States,  but  it 
exists  everywhere,  and  is  a  constant  source  of  profound  cor- 
ruption. The  other  is  the  growth  of  the  most  degraded  dais 
that  ever  disgraced  the  name  of  man— the  creatures  who  live 
upon  the  earnings  of  individud  prostitutes,  with  whom  they 
cohabit.  They  are  called  souteneurs  in  France,  louts  in  Germany, 
cadets  in  New  York,  and  by  various  slang  names  in  Great  Britdn. 
They  are  all  criminds.  They  flourish  chiefly  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  where  they  exist  in  large  and  ever-increadng  numbers; 
but  they  find  thdr  way  everywhere,  and  are  a  dangerous 
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naenace  to  society,  lliey  are  not  altogether  new.  The  Eliar 
bethandxama  is  full  of  references  to  men  who  took  toll  of 
prostitutes  in  return  for  protective  services  in  the  old  days  of 
persecution;  but  they  have  been  greatly  fostered  by  the  modem 
system,  under  which  women  find  it  necessary  or  convenient  to 
have  the  cover  of  a  man,  who  can  pass  for  a  husband  and  bafiBe 
the  police.  Thus  the  law  is  evaded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  those  who  administer  it,  and  on  the  other  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  class  of  criminal  idlers  more  degnuied  than  any  other — 
both  greater  evils  than  the  traffic  which  the  law  is  intended,  but 
fails,  to  control.  There  are  no  data  for  comparing  the  extent 
of  profligacy  at  present  existing  in  Western  communities  with 
that  in  other  countries  or  in  former  times,  but  the  unmentionable 
facts  which  come  constantly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  police 
da  maws,  and  less  frequently  to  the  ears  of  doaors,  and 
lawyers,  leave  no  doubt  that  in  intensity  of  vice  the  great  centres 
of  modem  civilization  have  nothing  whatever  to  leam  |rom 
Corinth,  imperial  Rome,  andent  Egypt  or  modem  China.  The 
classical  obscenities  dug  up  and  rel^atcd  to  museums  are  far 
surpassed  by  the  photographic  abominations  prepared  to-day 
in  Paris  or  in  Amsterdam.  The  gross  perversion  and  abuse  of 
the  sexual  instinct  implied  by  these  excesses  may  be  a  passing 
phase,  but  it  is  a  phase  which  has  always  marked  the  decadence 
of  great  nations.  It  is  tmdoubtedly  accompanied  by  a  general 
tendency  towards  increase  of  the  volume  of  prostitution.  Im- 
provement in  the  conditions  of  life  among  the  poor  ought  to  tend 
in  the  opposite  direction,  by  removing  one  of  the  most  potent 
causes  of  the  traffic,  but  it  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
rising  standard  of  luxury  and  comfort  which  accompanies  it,  by 
the  aggregation  of  the  people  more  and  more  into  great  dties, 
and  by  their  craving  for  amusement.  The  growth  of  prosti- 
tution has  already  left  its  marks  on  the  marriage-  and  birth- 
rates of  the  most  highly  civilized  Westem  communities. 

In  1900  the  Pruanan  Goverament  made  an  attempt,  with  the 
CD-operation  of  the  medical  corporationa,  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  venereal  disease  prevalent  in  the  kingdom.  Circular  questions 
were  addrened  to  aU  members  of  the  medical  profession  requesting 
them  to  report  the  number  of  patients  suffering  from  those  disorders 
in  their  practice  at  Che  date  of  the  ist  of  April.  Answers  were 
cent  in  by  63%,  and  the  aR^nsate  number  of  patients  was  40,902. 
Frr;m  this  daiuiTL  it  is  c^TcuLi  ted  that  the  number  of  persons  attadced 
trt  Kht  courifiifi  s.  year  'a  m  the  very  least  500,000  in  Prussia  alone 
(vide  Hygi^niuhf  kundifhim,  April  KKn). 

AttTHoiittib'^— W.  F.  AnK«,^;(a/elcrfii/a/Mm«f  V*cs;Committeeof 
Fif ictn  (Nfrw ^'ork).  The StxidEml  (190a): Conference Internatipnale 


(BniupeU  iB9()),  CompifJi  rtnius;  Fiaux,  La  Prostiimtion  en  Bdtu 
Glbbai),  Dirtitm  unrf  Fall  rf  the  Roman  Empire;    Henne-am-Khyn, 
Pit  Gfbrtchtn  tkr  Siittnp^hsei;   Parent J^uchAtelet,  De  laj^osMm^ 


Khyni 


.  f  dons  to  ifiii^  d*  F^irii,  Reuss,  La  PntsHUUion;  Von  Kauroer, 
Cii^hifikltitf  tiahtn liauftn :  Sanger,  History  of  ProsHhUion ;  Schlegel, 
itifUrirt  de  i&  proiiiimiox  tn  Ckine;  Schrank,  Die  ProsUiuHon  in 
Wi^ni  Srarml^^  Dk  FrostUtUion  in  Russland;  Tamowsky,  La 
Frottilittimi  Z^^iltr,  Uie  Cefahren  der  ProsHtulion,        (A.  St.) 

PROSTYLE  (Gr.  rp6,  before,  and  orvXof,  a  column),  in 
architecture,  a  portico  in  which  the  columns  project  from  the 
building  to  which  it  is  attached. 

PROTAGORAS  {e.  481-4x1  B.C.),  Greek  philosopher,  was 
bora  at  Abdera.  He  is  known  as  the  first  of  the  Sophists  (f.t.), 
tjt,  he  was  the  first  to  teach  for  payment.  It  is  said  that  he 
received  nearly  £400  from  a  single  pupiL  He  learned  philosophy 
in  the  Ionian  school,  and  was  perhaps  a  pupil  of  Democritus, 
though  this  is  doubtful  on  chronological  grounds.  He  was.  an 
older  contemporary  of  Socrates.  He  was  so  highly  esteemed  by 
Perides  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  framing  Uws 
for  the  new  colony  of  Thurii  (Plut.  Pericks,  36).  At  the  age  of 
seventy,  having  been  accused  by  Pythodorus,  and  convicted  of 
atheism,  Protagons  fled  from  Athens,  and  on  his  way  to  Sidly 
was  lost  at  sea.  According  to  Plato  {Prot.,  3x8  £),  he  en- 
deavoured to  communicate  "pradenoe"  (ctjSovXla)  to  his 
pupils, "  which  should  fit  them  to  manage  their  households,  and 
to  take  part  by  word  and  deed  in  dvic  affairs."  The  education 
whidi  be  provided  consisted  of  rhetoric,  grammar,  style  and 
the  intapiHation  of  the  poets.  His  formal  lectures  were 
mppfemnt**^  by  discussions  amongst  his  pupils.  He  left  behind 
him  sevenl  treatises,  of  which  oxUy  a  few  fragments  have 


survived.  In  TnOh,  by  way  of  justifying  his  rejectioa  ci  pfatb- 
sophy  or  science,  he  maintained  that  "  man  is  the  measiire  of 
all  things— of  what  is,  that  it  is,  and  of  what  is  not,  that  it  h 
not."  Besides  Tniik,  and  the  book  Qf  the  Cods  which  caused 
his  condemnation  at  Athens,  Diogenes  LaSrtius  attributes  to 
him  treatises  on  political,  ethical,  educational  and  fhetorkai 
subjects.  Protagoras  was  the  first  to  systematise  gramxnar,  dis- 
tinguishing the  parts  of  speech,  the  tenses  and  the  moods. 

AuTHORXTXfiS.— Di<».  LaSrt.,  ix.  8,  &c;  the  very  different  repce^ 
sentations  in  Plato's  Protagoras  and  Tkaietettu;  the  fragmcnu  in 
Johannes  Fnei.  Quaestiones  Protagpreae  (Bonn.  i%\^),  and  A.  j. 
Vitringa«  Dtsquisitio  de  Protagorae  vita  et  Pkiioso^na  (Grtaii^efi, 
1852) :  for  the  Thurian  legislation,  M.  H.  E.  Meier.  OpusenU,  L  m, 
and  Gomperz  in  Franz  HdSfmann's  Beitr&gf  ear  Cescludes  ffiech.  umd 
rdm.  Reckts  (1870).  On  Protagoras'  philosophy  see  the  histories 
of  philosophy,  e.g.  Gomperz.  Cruk  Thinkers  (Eng.  trans.,  1901) 
L  438-475  snd  586-593,  Zeller,  Uebenreg,  Erdmann.  and  works 
quoted  under  SoratSTS. 

PROTECTION,  in  economics  a  system  of  oonmierdal  policy 
and  a  body  of  doctrine,  which  in  their  modem  forms  are  the 
outgrowth  of  the  conunercial  and  industrial  devdopment  o( 
the  19th  century.  The  common  definition  of  protectioD  as  a 
policy  b  the  attempt  to  develop  a  manufacturing  industry  by 
a  system  of  discriminating  duties  upon  manufactured  goods 
imported  from  foreign  countries.  But  this  is  far  too  narrow  -a 
definition  to  suit  the  modem  use  of  the  term,  thou^  the  notion 
of  discriminating  tariffs  is  common  and,  we  may  say,  basal  to 
all  definitions.  Protection  as  a  policy  mdudes  not  only  dis- 
criminating tariffs,  but  also  a  large  number  of  other  features 
supplementary  to  this  fundamental  one  and  designed  to  em- 
phasize its  purpose.  Thus  a  scheme  of  bounties  and  premiums, 
of  rebates  and  drawbacks,  is  everywhere  considered  an  essential 
element  of  the  protective  system.  Nor  is  it  any  longer  limited 
to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  but  indudes  as  well  the 
protection  of  agriciilture,  forestry,  mining,  fishing,  shipping,  &c. 
In  short,  one  cannot  give  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory 
definition  of  protection  to-day  without  ^ving  it  a  much  wider 
scope  than  that  of  a  system  of  protective  duties  upon  manu- 
factiuing  industry. 

Many  of  its  advocates  daim,  and  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  the  term  protection,  as  now  used  to  describe  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  a  nation,  should  be  so  defined  as  to 
indude  all  the  means  by  which  a  country  undertakes 
to  secure  through  the  positive  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment the  complete  industrial  and  commercial  development 
of  all  its  resources  and  of  all  its  parts.  As  iu  object  is  thus 
comprehensive,  its  justification  is  to  be  found  in  a  series  of 
arguments  based  upon  political,  economic,  and  aodal  consider- 
ations. From  this  point  of  view  the  protective  policy  embraces 
not  merdy  the  system  of  discriminating  import  duties  in  faivour 
of  home  products — ^industrial,  agricultural  and  mining,  with 
which  the  policy  began  in  the  United  Sutes,  for  example— but 
also  the  system  of  bounties  offered  for  the  introductkm  and 
establishment  of  new  industries;  the  policy  of  restricted  ixnini- 
gration  of  the  less  desirable  dasses  of  Ubourers,  combined  with 
the  positive  inducements  to  the  skilled  labour  of  other  countries 
to  transfer  itself  to  the  one  in  question,  the  system  of  dxs-. 
criminating  or  prohibitive  tonnage  duties,  known  as  Navigation 
Acts;  the  system  of  devdoping  foreign  markets  by  an  active 
policy  directed  towards  secuiing  advantages  for  home  products 
in  fordgn  countries—in  a  word,  all  those  pecuniary  or  other 
sacrifices  which  a  country  may  make  in  order  to  develop  its 
material  resources  and  establish,  develop  and  foster  industry 
and  commerce.  In  this  wide  sense  the  comprehensive  policy 
adopted  by  the  United  States,  for  example,  indudes  the  making 
of  a  careful  geological  and  botanical  survey  of  the  whole  country 
in  order  to  discover  and  open  up  the  vast  natural  wealth  of  iu 
domain  in  its  mmes,  forests  and  fields,  the  establishment  of  ex- 
periment stations  to  test  the  usefulness  of  new  crops  or  means 
of  making  old  crops  more  valuable;  the  stocking  of  its  rivers 
with  fish  and  the  afforesting  of  its  mountains;  the  introductioa 
of  new  or  more  valuable  breeds  of  livestock,  the  building  of  rail- 
ways and  canals,  and  the  offering  of  inducements  to  private 
parties  to  undertake  similar  enterprises;  the  deepnUng  of  its 
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liven  and  hftrboun,  &c.;  and,  finally,  the  devdopment,  at 
public  expense,  of  a  scheme  of  technical  and  commercial  edu- 
cation—kmer  and  higher— adapted  to  discover  and  train  all 
the  talent  in  the  conununity  avaiUble  for  developing  the  in- 
dustiy  and  commerce  of  the  country. 

If  such  an  account  of  the  features  of  a  protective  policy  is 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  free  trade  countries  like  Great 
Britain  have  also  adopted  some  of  them,  it  may  be  replied  that 
in  so  far  aa  they  have  done  so  they  have  adopted  the  principle 
of  protection,  namely,  that  government  shall  adopt  a  positive 
pohcy  looking  towards  the  devek>pment,  by  government  aid  if 
necessary,  of  new  branches  of  commerce  apd  industry  and  the 
firmer  establishment  of  old  branches.  It  may  further  be  pointed 
oat  that  the  countries  which  have  adopted  the  protective  policy 
most  fully— the  United  States,  France,  Germany  and  Russia — 
have  most  consistently  followed  out  the  policy  here  indicated 
and  in  all  these  countries  it  has  been  the  so<alled  protectionist 
party  which  has  identified  itself  most  fully  with  the  oompre- 
benaive  policy  here  suggested. 

Aa  a  doctrine,  protection  is  the  set  of  principles  by  which  this 
policy  of  government  aid  to  industry  is  Justified,  and  these 

principles  have  been  elaborated  hand  in  hand  with 

P,"'ii,'i     the  development  of  the  so-called  protective  policy 

sometimes  outrunning  its  actual  application  and 
advocating  its  further  extension,  more  often  lagging  behind 
and  seeking  for  means  of  expUining  and  defending  what  had 
already  been  done. .  The  present  development  of  the  system  and 
theory  of  protection  is  a  result  of  the  growing  predominance  of 
capitalism  in  modem  society,  combined  with  the  tendency  of 
modem  peptics  towards  the  organization  and  development  of 
great  national  states,  with  the  resulting  desire  to  secure  their 
iiKhtstnal  as  well  as  their  political  independence.  It  has  been 
further  favoured  in  certain  ways  by  the  fact  that  the  financial 
needs  of  modem  sUtes  require  a  resort  to  indirect  taxation, 
thus  making  it  easier  for  the  capitalistic  forces  to  exploit  the 
tax  system  for  their  own  benefit;  while  the  wars  of  the  19th 
century  have  favoured  in  many  ways  the  tendency  towards 
the  adoption  of  special  means,  like  high  discriminating  duties, 
to  accomplish  this  end.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  has  gone  a 
steady  teiadency  to  see  in  the  slate  a  powerful  means  of  pro- 
moting the  development  of  trade  and  industry,  and  a  growing 
disbelief  in  the  more  extreme  forms  of  the  free  trade  doctrine, 
such  as  the  type  known  as  the  Manchester  School,  the  theory 
erf  the  hissafaire,  icissn  passer  school  of  economics  and  politics. 
Protection,  both  as  a  doctrine  and  poh'cy,  can  be  best  under- 
stood by  nrsmining  the  course  of  its  development  in  those 
countries  adopting  it  most  consistently.  Germany  and  the 
United  States  offer  the  two  striking  examples  of  great  modern 
nations  adopting  a  system  of  protection  and  developing  under 
iu  inlhience.  They  may  in  a  certain  sense  serve  as  types  of 
the  kind  of  state  which  in  the  19th  century  accepted  and  de- 
fended, in  its  politics  at  any  rate,  the  so-called  protective  system. 
In  both  cases  the  high  protective  system,  was  associated  with 
the  development  of  nationality,  of  industry,  of  capitalism,  and 
of  a  financial  system  which  favoured  the  growth  of  certain 
ciemcnU  of  the  proteaive  policy. 

The  protective  system  in  the  United  States  began  with  the 
adoptioa  of  die  Constitution  in  1789,  and  found  its  first  formal 

defence  in  the  celebrated  report  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
igStm,       ^^°    ^'^    manufactures,    lie    argument    and    the 

movement  were  largely  academic.  As  there  was 
no  strong  manufacturing  interest  in  existence,  so  there  was  no 
organised  capitalistic  effort  to  secure  manipulation  of  the  tariff 
duties  in  the  interest  of  special  industries.  There  was  general 
agreement,  however,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  develop  a 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  colonies  if  it  were  practicable. 
A  hi^  degree  of  natural  protection  was  already  afforded  by  the 
cost  of  transportation.  It  was  felt,  therefore,  that  a  small  duty 
on  manufactures  would  probably  serve  the  purpose,  since  the 
devetopment  of  the  manufactures  would  favour  the  production 
of  raw  material,  which  would  therefore  need  no  special  en- 
coqngement.    It  was  also  felt  that  a  small  duty,  continued  for 


a  few  years,  would  result  in  the  establishment  of  the  industry 
on  such  a  firm  basis  that  all  duties  might  be  abolished.  The 
introduction  of  this  form  of  protection,  i.e.  discriminating  duties 
upon  imported  goods,  was  greatly  assisted,  if  not  originally 
caused,  by  the  fact  that  the  new  government  needed  money 
which  could  most  easily  be  obtained  by  customs  duties.  Thus 
all  those  parties  which  were  opposed  to  direct  taxes  joined  their 
efforu  with  those  interested  in  securing  protective  duties,  in 
order  to  commit  the  government  to  the  policy  of  basing  its 
revenue  system  on  a  tariff  on  imports.  To  these  considerations 
must  be  added  the  further  one  that  the  country  had  just  thrown 
off  political  dependence  on  Europe,  and  felt  that  it  must  now 
become  industrially  independent  ako,  if  it  were  to  be  a  great 
nation.  These  influences,  then,  namely,  firstly,  the  desire  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  time  to  create  a  revenue  system  for  the  Federal 
government  which  would  make  it  absolutely  independent  of  the 
states;  secoftdly,  the  wish  to  develop  an  industry  which  would 
serve  the  needs  of  the  new  country  while  it  promoted  its  complete 
independence  of  the  Old  World,  conspired  to  commit  the  Federal 
government  from  the  beginning  to  a  policy  of  protection  baaed 
upon  a  system  of  discriminating  duties.  At  the  same  time  a 
system  of  discriminating  tonnage  dues  and  prohibitory  regu- 
lations relating  to  foreign  shipping  in  the  coasting  trade  was 
adopted  to  promote  and  foster  the  shipping  interest. 

Industry  and  commerce  began  to  thrive  as  never  before, 
largely  because  of  the  absolute  free  trade  which  the  Constitution 
had  secured  among  the  states  of  the  Union.  The  long  struggle 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  extending  from  1806  to 
e8i3,  for  the  possession  of  the  commerce  and  the  trade  of  the 
world,  combined  with  the  retaliatory  measures  of  the  American 
government  itself,  practically  destroyed  American  commerce 
for  a  time,  and  finally  led  to  the  British-American  War  of  181 3, 
which  closed  in  18x5.  The  financial  system  of  the  Federal 
government  during  this  war  was  based  on  getting  the  hirgest 
returns  from  the  customs,  so  that  the  duties  were  screwed 
up  still  higher.  The  ten  years  period  of  non-intercourse,  while 
it  had  seriously  injured  American  commerce,  had  fostered  the 
growth  of  American  manufacturing;  and  when  the  close  of  the 
War  of  x8ia  brought  with  it  an  enormous  influx  of  foreign  ^oods, 
particularly  from  the  plethoric  warehouses  and  factories  of 
England,  it  looked  for  a  time  as  though  the  new  American  indus- 
tries were  destined  to  vanish  as  rapidly  as  they  had  grown  up.. 
And  now  for  the  first  time  appeared  a  strong,  well-developed, 
capitalistic  party,  which  was,  in  spite  of  some  drawbacks, 
destined  to  grow  until  it  became  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  politics  of  the  republic. 

The  manufacturers  of  thccountry  determined  the  tariff  policy 
of  the  country,  and  with  few  reverses  pursued  a  steadily  ad- 
vancing course  of  victory  down  to  the  close  of  the  19th  century. 
They  secured  the  maintenance  of  high  duties  at  the  dose  of  the 
war  of  x8i2,  and  managed  to  increase  them  steadily  until  the 
reaction  of  1830-1833,  when  they  were  forced  to  content  them- 
selves with  a  lower  rate,  which  continued,  with  a  slight  inter- 
ruption in  1842-1846,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  i86x. 
This  was  an  opportunity  which  they  knew  how  to  utilize  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  During  the  war,  when  the  government 
was  forced  to  exploit  every  possible  source  of  revenue,  (he  pro- 
teaionist  party  knew  how  to  turn  the  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment to  its  advantage.  The  rate  of  duties  was  pressed  ever 
higher;  and  when  the  war  dosed,  and  the  taxes  could  again 
be  lowered,  the  protectionist  managers  knew  how  to  lower  or 
remit  altogether  the  non-protective  duties,  and  thus  keep  high, 
and  even  advance  to  a  still  higher  point,  the  duties  which 
protected  them  from  foreign  competition. 

In  the  meantime  the  country  was  turning  from  agriculture 
to  manufactures  at  an  unprec«lented  rate.  The  manufactur- 
ing party  was  becoming  ever  stronger  and  more  aggressive.  As 
it  had  also  been  the  national  party;  it  profited  by  the  enormous 
development  of  the  nationalist  sentiment  during  and  after  the 
war.  It  now  became  patriotic  to  favour  the  development  of  a 
national  industry.  It  was  treason  to  advocate  free  trade— that 
had  been  the  policy  of  the  slave-holders'  party,  and  the  SUve> 
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holders*  Rebellion,  as  the  Civil  War  was  called,  had  drewn  its 
strength  largely  from  the  free-trade  sentiment.  The  policy  of  the 
protectionist  party  had  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the  country 
and  the  necessity  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  antagonistic 
elements.  Thus  at  first  the  platform  of  the  protectionists  had 
been  one  of  reasonably  low  duties  on  manufactured  commodities, 
low  duties  on  half-manufactured  and  no  duties  at  all  on  raw 
material.  But  as  the  countiy  advanced,  and  it  was  seen  how  the 
interests  of  manufacturing  had  been  quickened  by  the  policy 
of  discrimination,  those  engaged  in  producing  raw  materials  and 
half-manufactureid  commodities  demanded  that  they  too  should 
be  considered.  As  this  concession  had  to  be  made  by  the  manu- 
facturers, they  were  compelled  to  justify  it  by  other  arguments 
than  those  used  at  first.  The  infant-industry  argument  gave 
place  to  the  proposition,  that  as  long  as  the  prices  of  raw  materials 
and  labour  were  higher  in  America  than  abroad,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  maintain  countervailing  duties  at  least  equal  to 
this  difference,  in  order  to  protect  American  industry.  One 
branch  after  another  of  manufacturing  or  agriculture  was 
Included  and  given  the  benefit  of  protection.  In  order  to 
have  satisfactory  theoretical  basis  for  Mch  a  policy,  the  theory 
was  advanced  that  foreign  trade  was  a  necessary  evil,  to  be 
diminished  as  much  as  possible.  The  ideas  were  advanced«and 
spread  throughout  the  country:  that  the  home  market  should 
be  reserved  for  home  products;  that  the  labourers  should  be 
protected  against  the  influx  of  foreign  cheap  labour  (Chinese 
Exdxision  Acts;  restrictive  immigration  laws);  that  prices 
should  be  kept  high,  so  as  to  en&ble  emplo3rers  to  pay  high  wages; 
that  shipping  should  be  encouraged  by  subsidies,  the  sugar 
industries  by  bounties;  that  the  nation  should  become  ever  more 
independent  of  foreign  nations  for  all  iu  industrial  products, 
and  capable  of  holding  Its  own  againsi  the  world  in  industry  as 
well  as  in  arms. 

The  protective  party  has  been  the  national  party  during  a 
time  when  the  greatest  question  before  the  American  people 
was  whether  it  was  to  be  one  nation,  or  two,  or  twenty,  and  it 
naturally  profited  by  the  inevitable  victory  of  nationalism;  it 
has  always  stood  for  honest  payment  of  national  and  state 
debts,  if  not  in  the  standard  according  to  which  they  were  cou- 
tracted,  in  a  still  better  one,  and  it  has  profited  naturally  by 
this  attitude  in  a  country  where  the  development  of  trade  and 
industry  was  rapidly  and  steadily  towards  a  capitalistic  state 
of  society  in  which  such  policy  is  favoured;  it  has  stood  for  a 
vigorous  and  active  independence  in  the  field  of  world  politics, 
and  it  has  naturally  profited  by  this  fact  in  a  country  which  was 
rapidly  forging  ahead  to  take  iU  place  among  the  greatest  of 
existing  nations,  and  with  an  ever-increasing  self-consciousness 
was  ready  to  assert  itself  among  the  nations  of  the  world;  it  has 
stood  for  free  labour  against  slave  labotir,  and  consequently 
profited  here  again  in  a  country  whose  greatest  conflict  turned 
upon  the  question  whether  the  system  of  slave  labour  should  be 
extended  or  not;  it  has  stood  for  high  wages  for  American 
labourers,  and  in  words  at  any  rate  has  advocated  a  policy 
directed  to  protecting  them  against  competition  with  the  "  pauper 
labour  "  of  the  Old  World.  It  has  stood  for  government  activity 
in  the  direction  of  developing  railways  and  canals;  of  estab- 
lishing education  upon  national  lines,  making  it  free,  in  all  grades 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  to  all  citizens  of  the 
republic,  and  it  has  profited  by  this  association  in  a  country 
where  all  influences  were  telling  in  favour  of  this  tendency.  In 
short,  whatever  one  may  think  of  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  trying 
to  develop  national  industry  by  a  system  of  discriminating 
duties,  the  protective  party  as  such  in  the  United  States  ha.« 
been  on  the  progressive  side  of  so  many  of  the  deep  questions 
of  national  importance  that  it  has  obtained  and  kept  the 
allegiance  of  thousands  of  men  who  would  have  been  glad  to  see 
a  change,  or  indeed  a  reversal,  in  the  tariff  policy  of  the  party. 

The  history  of  the  tariff  policy  In  Germany  had  been  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  Sutes.  Beginning  with  the  es- 
ammMtr*  tablishment  of  absolute  free  trade  among  the  vano  is 
German  states  in  the  earlier  customs  union,  it  ex- 
tended this  policy,  by  the  establishment  of  the  North  German 


Confederation  and  ^ne  new  German  Empire,  to  all  the  sutcs  n 
included  in  the  federation.  The  long-wisbed-for  political  i 
meant  political  independence,  and  when  political  todepcndcBce 
was  once  achieved,  industrial  and  commercial  independence 
were  next  desired.  Within  the  empire  itself  it  was  neccssaiy, 
if  the  new  organisation  were  to  be  strong  and  vigorous,  that 
the  central  government  should  become  independent  of  tbe 
individual  states;  and  this  could  be  best  effected  by  giving 
it  a  revenue  system  based  upon  import  duties,  wh*ch  in  tbe 
long  run  has  enabled  the  central  government  to  subsklitt  tbe 
state  governments,  and  thus  bring  them  still  further  under  iu 
influence.  To  develop  this  system  the  political  support  of  some 
strong  party  was  needed.  This  party  was  found  in  the  pro- 
tectionist elements,  which  have  thus  again  become  the  nationnl 
party  in  a  sute  which  was  being  rapidly  nationalbed,  tbe 
industrial  party  in  a  society  which  was  rapidly  passing  from  tbe 
agricultural  to  the  industrial  condition;  the  capitalistic  party 
in  a  society  which  was  rapidly  becoming  capitalistic  in  all  iu 
tendencies.  It  stood  for  industrial  and  commercial,  as  well  as 
political,  independence  of  other  countries,  and  thus  satisfied  the 
longing  for  national  unity  and  independence  of  a  people  wfakb 
had  suffered  for  centuries  from  disunion  and  dependence. 

These  two  examples  may  serve  to  explain  how  the  two  most 
powerful  industrial  nations  next  to  Great  Briuin  became  'and 
remained  highly  protectionist  in  sentiment  and  in  action,  and 
how  they  both  opened  the  20th  century  with  a  more  openly 
declared  and  a  more  fully  developed  system  of  protection  than 
ever  before. 

Protection  as  a  theory  or  doctrine  is  to  a  certain  extent  an 
outgrowth  or  modification  of  the  old  doctrines  of  mercantilism. 
In  its  modem  form,  however,  it  dates  really  fvomMmttgrn 
the  celebrated  report  on  manufactures  made  byA^f^emtm 
Alexander  Hamilton  when  secretary  of  the  U.S.  •^^*** 
Treasury  in  the  year  1791.  The  views  there  advanced  have 
been  further  developed  by  Friedrich  List  and  Henry  C.  Carey, 
and  have  in  later  years  been  carried  along  somewhat  different 
lines  to  their  logical  conclusions  by  Simon  N.  Patten  and  Geoc]ge 
Gunton.  Starting  from  an  argument  in  favour  of  temporary 
duties  on  manufactured  goods  imported  from  abroad  until 
such  time  as  the  infant  industry  might  take  firm  root,  the 
development  proceeded  through  List,  who  favoured  the  main- 
tenance of  such  duties  until  the  country  had  passed  into  the 
manufacturing  stage  as  a  whole,  and  then  through  Carey  to 
Patten  and  Gunton,  who  maintain  that  a  protective  policy, 
extended  to  cover  agriculture,  trade  and  mining,  should  be  pre- 
served as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  a>untry  until  the  entire 
world  is  one  nation,  or  all  nations  have  reached  the  same  level 
of  political,  economic  and  social  efficiency.  The  protective 
policy,  which  a  century  ago  was  to  be,  in  the  view  of  iU 
advocates,  temporary  and  partial,  has  become  to-day,  in  the 
argumenu  of  its  apologists,  permanent  and  comprehensive. 
We  must  content  ourselves  here  with  a  brief  sUtement  of  the 
argumenu  of  the  leading  and  most  successful  defenders  of 
modem  protectionism. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  at  that  dme  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
submitted  his  celebrated  report  on  manufactures  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Sutes  on  the  5th  of  December  X791.  It  iriw«i« 
is  in  a  certain  sense  the  first  formulation  of  the  modem 
doctrine  of  protection,  and  all  later  developmenu  start  from  it 
as  a  basis.  It  i^  a  positive  argument  directed  to  proving  that 
the  existence  of  manufacturing  is  necessary  to  the  highest 
development  of  a  nation,  and  that  it  may  be  wisely  promoted 
by  various  means,  of  which  the  most  important  is  a  system  of 
discriminating  duties  upon  foreign  imporU  Among  the  objects 
to  be  attained  by  the  development  of  a  flourishing  manufacturing 
industry  are  mentioned:  (x)  Independence  of  foreign  nations 
for  military  and  other  essential  supplies.  (2)  A  positive  aug- 
menution  of  the  produce  and  Revenue  of  aodety,  growing  out  of 
(a)  division  of  labour,  (b)  extensive  use  of  machinery,  (c)  additional 
employment  to  classes  of  the  community  not  ordinarily  engaged 
in  business.  (3)  An  increase  in  the  imniigration  of  skilled  labourers 
from  foreign  countries.    (4)  A  greater  scope  for  the  divcnity 
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ef  UknU  and  dispositions  which  discriminate  men  from  each 
other.  (5)  A  more  ample  and  various  field  for  enterprise. 
(0)  In  many  cases  a  new,  and  in  all  a  more  certain  and  steady 
demand  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil.  (7)  A  more  lucrative 
and  proq>efous  trade  than  if  the  country  were  solely  agricultural. 

Among  the  feasible  means  of  promoting  the  development  of 
such  an  industry  he  mentions  the  following:  (x)  Protective 
duties,  or  duties  on  foreign  articles  which  are  the  rivals  of  the 
domestic  ones,  to  be  encouraged.  (3)  Prohibition  of  rival  articles 
or  duties  eqtiivalent  to  prohibitioiu  (3)  Prohibition  of  the 
exportation .  of  the  materials  of  manufactures.  (4)  Peamiary 
bounties.  (5)  Premiums.  <6)  Exemption  of  the  materials  of 
manufactures  from  duty.  (7)  Drawbacks  of  the  duties  which  are 
imposed  on  the  materials  of  manufactures.  (8)  The  encourage- 
ment of  new  inventions  and  discoveries  at  home,  and  the  intro- 
duction into  the  United  States  of  such  as  may  have  been  made  in 
other  countries;  particularly  thote  which  relate  to  machinery. 
(9)  Judicious  regulations  for  the  inspection  of  manufactured 
commodities^  (10)  The  facilitating  of  the  pecuniary  remittances 
from  place  to  place. 

The  above  suggestions  contain  the  outline  of  a  comprehensive 
scheme  for  developing  the  manufacturing  resources  of  the 
country,  and  the  United  Sutes  has  subsequently  adopted,  in 
one  form  or  another,  almost  all  of  these  propositions.  Hamilton 
considered  that  the  duties,  &c.,  would  not  have  to  be  very  high  or 
very  long  continued  in  order  to  accomplish  their  legitimate  ends, 
after  which  they  would  become  unnecessary,  and  would  naturally 
be  abolished.  He  conceded  that,  generally  speaking,  import 
duties  were  taxes  on  the  customer,  and  therefore  burdens— but 
burdens  which  might  well  be  temporarily  borne  for  the  sake  of 
the  ultimate  advantage  arising  from  cheaper  goods  and  diversi- 
fied industries.  He  emphasized  also  the  advantage  of  a  honie 
market  for  agricultural  products,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the 
United  States  had  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  both  on  the 
agricultural  products  it  exported  and  the  manufactured  goods  it 
imported.  Thb  report  remained  the  armoury  from  which  the 
protectionists  drew  their  weapons  of  offence  and  defence  for 
two  generations,  and  it  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  the  centre  around 
whkh  the  theoretical  contest  is  waged  even  to-day  in  Germany 
and  France  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  next  great  theorist-in  this  field  was  the  German,  Friedrich 
List,  who.  while  an  exile  in  the  United  States,  became  Imbued  with 
p^  protectionist  ideas,  and  after  doing  substantial  service 

for  them  in  the  country  of  his  adoption,  returned  to 
Germany  to  do  bat  tie  for  them  there.  He  published  his  National 
SysUm  of  PolUical  Economy  in  Germany  in  the  year  1841.  It 
had  great  and  immediate  success,  and  has  exerdsed  a  wide 
influence  in  Europe  on  theoretical  discussion  as  well  as  on  practi- 
cal politics.  List,  like  Hamilton,  looked  on  protection  as  a 
temporary  system  designed  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  a  country 
from  an  agricultural  to  a  manufacturing  state  He  accepted 
free  trade  as  generally  and  permanently  true,  but  suited  for 
actual  adoption  only  in  that  cosmopolitan  era  towards  which 
the  world  is  progressing.  But  in  order  to  prepare  for  this  cos- 
mopolitan period  it  is  first  necessary  for  each  nation  to  develop 
its  own  resources  in  a  complete  and  harmonious  manner.  A 
comprehensive  group  of  national  economies  is  the  fundamental 
condition  of  a  desirable  world  economy;  otherwise  there  would 
be  a  predominance  of  one  or  of  a  few  nations,  which  would  of 
itself  constitute  an  imperfect  dvilization.  Protection  is  a  means 
of  educating  a  nation,  of  advancing  it  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
state.  He  admits  that  it  may  involve  a  loss,  but  only  in  the 
sense  that  money  expended  for  an  education  or  an  educational 
system  is  a  loss,  or  that  money  spent  for  seed  com  is  a  loss  To 
the  cosmopolitan  system  of  Adam  Smith.  List  opposes  the 
national  system  as  a  preliminary  and  necessary  stage.  He 
favours  the  imposition  of  duties  as  the  most  effident  means  of 
effecting  the  protection  which  he  has  in  mind.  Agriculture  will 
be  suffidently  protected  by  the  constant  demand  for  its  products. 
The  essence  of  his  larger  work  is  contained  In  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  in  1837.  entitled  Outlines  of  American 
PolUical  Economy     It  is.  in  fact,  a  series  of  letters  advocating 


the  further  development  of  the  protective  system  already  adopted 
in  the  United  States. 

The  third  great  name  in  the  history  of  protection  is  that  of 
Henry  C.Carey,  an  American,  in  some  ways  the  most  distinguished 
and  most  influential  of  the  followers  of  Hamilton  and  Canyt 
List.  He  was  at  first  a  strong  free  trader,  then  a  Ptum, 
protectionist  who  believed  in  protection  as  a  preparation  for 
free  trade,  and  finally  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  protection 
in  all  cireumstances  and  for  all  nations.  In  him  and  in  Simon 
M.  Patten,  the  last,  and  in  many  respects  the  ablest,  of  the 
apologists  for  protection,  we  have  the  theoretical  development 
corresponding  to  the  practical  outcome  of  protection  as  a  com- 
prehensive all-embracing  schen^e  extending  protection  to  all 
branches  of  industry  alike— agriculture,  manufacturing  and 
mining— and  aiming  to  be  permanent  in  its  form  and  policy. 
As  Patten  expresses  it:  "  Protection  now  changes  from  a  tem- 
porary expedient  to  gain  specific  ends  (such  as  the  establishment 
of  manufactures),  to  a  consistent  endeavour  to  keep  sodety 
dynamic  and  progressive.  Protection  has  become  part  of  a 
fixed  national  policy  to  increase  the  value  of  labour  with  the 
increase  of  productive  power,  and  to  aid  In  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge and  skill,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  a  people  to  it^  environ- 
ment." The  object  of  protection  has  now  become,  in  the  \'iew 
of  the  theoretical  American  protectionist,  not  an  approximation 
to  European  industrial  conditions,  but  as  great  a  differentiation 
from  them  as  possible.  Carey's  works  were  translated  into  the 
leading  European  languages,  and  contributed  doubtless  to  the 
spread  of  protectionist  ideas,  though  the  extreme  form  in  which 
his  views  were  expressed,  and  the  rambling  illogical  method  of 
exposition,  repelled  many  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
attracted  by  the  course  of  his  thought. 

Economists  of  other  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  more 
rigid  British  free  traders,  have  allowed  a  relative  validity  to 
the  doctrines  of  List;  and  even  among  older  British  economists. 
Mill  and  some  of  hb  disdples  conceded  the  logical  possibility 
of  quickening  the  development  of  an  industry  by  import  duties 
in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in  more  good  than  harm,  though  they 
have  hardly  been  willing  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  practically 
possible.  The  modem  historical  school  of  political  economists 
have  generally  admitted  the  reasonableness  of  protective  polides 
at  certain  times  and  phices,  though  usually  finding  the  justifica- 
tion in  political  and  sodal  considerations  rather  than  in  economic. 
And  while  the  British  objections  to  protectionism  in  any  form 
have  been  widdy  uphdd  by  the  more  conservative  economists  In 
England,  the  new  political  school  of  "  tariff-reform  and  colonial 
preference"  has  found  strong  support  at  the  hands  of  such 
British  authorities  on  economics  as  Professors  Cunm'ngham, 
Ashley  and  Hewins.  or  the  authors  of  Compatriots*  Club  Essays 
X906  (J.  L.  Garvin  and  others),  whose  advocacy  of  a  national 
poUcy  recalls  the  work  of  Hamilton  and  List.  (E.  J.  J.) 

Authorities.— P.  Ashley.  Modern  Tang  Hiilary  (London.  1004); 
W.  J.  Ashley.  Tko  Tariff  Problem  (London,  190^)',  A  J.  Balfour, 
Economtc  Notes  on  Insular  Free  Tradt  (London,  1903);  G.  Blondel, 
La  Polittque  prolectioniste  en  AngU^ffrf  ij'jri-,  1TJO4):  F.  Bowen, 
American  Political  Economy  (New  Y^vik.  1^7^=;:^:  B.  Braude,  Die 
Grundlagen  und  die  Crenten  des  Chjml'tr,*::,;ii,rnu:  Studien  atr 
Tarifreformbewegung  im  grgenvdrh ^f^a  KKi:!;ind  (Zurich,  1905); 
J.  B.  Bylcs,  Sophisms  of  Free  Trade  (L.  ni  Ion.  j  fio%) ;  G.  Byng.  ProteC' 
lion  (London,  1901):  H-  C.  Carey.  Pnncipki  of  ^oiial Science  (3  volt., 
Philadelphia.  1858- 1859),  Harmony  of  Jnteresls—Agricultural, 
Manufacturtneand  Commercial  (Philadelphia.  1873);  C.  H.  Chomley, 
Protection  in  Canada  and  Australasia  (London.  1904);  W.  Cunning- 
ham, The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Free  Trade  Movement  (London, 


Kritische  Crundlegung  der  Volksmrtkschaftslekre  (1886);  Kursus 
der  National-  una  Socialdkonomie  (1873):  Dumesnil-Marigny.  Les 
Libre-ichang^stes  et  les  protectionistes  concUiis  (i860) ;  Ganilh.  Thiorie 
de  Viconomie  politique  (1822):  G.  Gunton.  Weatltk  and  Progreu 
(New  York.  1887):  PrinctpUs  of  Social  Economics  (New  York,  1891); 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Report  on  the  Subject  of  Manufactures,  com- 
municated  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  5th  December  1701 ;  H.  M 
Hoyt.  Protection  v  Free  Trade,  the  scientific  validit>'  and  economic 
operation  of  defensive  duties  in  the  United  States  (New  York.  -1886); 
E.  J.  James,  Studien  Ubir  den  amerikanischen  ZoUtarif  (Jena,  1877); 
F  List,  Das  nationaU  System  der  politischen  Oekonofnie  (Eog.  trioi. 
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by  S.  Lbyd.  London,  X904);  A.  M.  Low.  ProUcHon  in  Ike  United 
SiaUs  (London,  1904) ;  H.  O.  Meredith.  ProUctim  in  Ffomu  (London, 
1904);  S.  N.  Patten,  ,£cM(MM«c  Boiis  «/  ProteUiM  (Philadelphia, 
1800);  Utfo  Rabbeno,  l/imerican  Commercial  Policy  (London,  1^5); 
Ellis  H.  Roberts,  Covemmenl  Rewenue,  es^eeiaUy  the  A  merican  SyUem, 
an  argument  for  industrial  freedom  againit  the  fallacies  of  free  trade 
(Boston.  1884);  R.  E.  Thompson.  ProUcHon  to  Home  Industries 
(New  York,  1886);  E.  E.  Williams,  The  Case  for  Proteciien  (London, 
1899) :  I.  P.  Young,  Protection  and  Progress:  a  Study  of  the  Economic 
Bases  of  the  American  Pri^eclae  System  (Chicago,  1900). 

PROTECTOR,  a  Latin  word  (formed  from  protegere,  to  cover 
in  front)  adopted  into  English.  In  post-dauical  Latin  the 
proteetores  were  the  body-guards  of  the  emperors,  and  of  the 
Praetorian  prefects  tmtil,  under  Constantine  the  Great  (306-*  "7), 
they  ceased  to  ezerdse  military  functions..  Tix  proUOoret.  «ith 
the  domestid,  continued  to  form  the  body-guard  and  household 
troops  of  the  emperor.  They  were  veterans  selected  from  the 
legions,  and  .were  capable  of  bemg  appointed  to  high  commantls. 
In  the  Roman  curia  the  proUctores  regnorum  are  canUnals  who 
take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  "  province  "  to  which  they  are 
named  which  come  before  the  Sacred  College,  and  to  present 
them  for  consideration.  In  England  "  protector "  was  used 
first  for  the  regent  during  a  minority  {e.g..  the  Protector 
Somerset,  and  then  by  Oliver  Cromwell  when  he  assumed  the 
government  in  1653).  The  name  thus  acquired  a  revolutionary 
significance,  and  has  not  since  been  officially  used  in  England. 
In  Spanish  America  the  bishops  were  offidally  protectors  of  the 
Indians.  The  title  is  convenient  for  a  ruler  who  wishes  to 
exerdse  control  outside  the  limits  -of  his  direct  sovereignty. 
Thus  Napoleon  called  himself  protector  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine.  The  kings  of  France,  and  the  governments 
which  have  arisen  out  of  the  Revolution,  were  protectors  of 
the  Latin  Christians  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  while  the  tsars  of 
Russia  have  claimed  the  same  position*  towards  the  Orthodox 
Christians. 

See  App.  B.  to  vol.  it.  of  Bury*s  edition  of  the  Decline  and  Fail 
(London.  1896):  Du  Canf^  Clossarium  laL\  Sorel,  U Europe  et  la 
rioolulton  franfaisct  vol  vu.  (Paris,  1904). 

PROTBCTORATB,  in  international  law,  now  a  common  term 
to  describe  the  relation  between  two  states,  one  of  which  exer- 
cises control,  great  or  small,  direct  or  indilrect,  over  the  other. 
It  is  significant  of  the  rare  use  of  the  term  until  recent  times 
that  the  word  does  not  occur  in  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  book  on  The 
Ccvernment  of  Dependencies.  Yet  the  relation  is  vesy  ancient. 
There  have  always  been  sutes  which  dominated  their  neigh- 
bours, but  which  did  not  think  fit  to  annex  them  formally*  It 
has  always  been  politic  for  powerful  states  to  facilitate  and  hide 
schemes  of  aggrandizement  under  euphemistic  expressbns;  to 
cloak  subjection  or  dependence  by  describing  it  in  words  in- 
offensive or  strictly  applicable  to  other  relations.  A  common 
problem  has  been  how  to  reduce  a  sute  to  submission  or  sub- 
ordination while  ostensibly  preserving  its  independence  or  exist- 
ence; to  obtain  power  while  escaping  responsibility  and  the 
expenditure  attending  the  establishment  of  a  regular  adminis- 
tration. Engelhardt  {Les  Protectorals  anciens  el  modemes)  and 
other  writers  on  the  subject  have  collected  a  large  number  of 
instances  in  antiquity  in  which  a  true  protectorate  existed,  even 
though  the  name  was  not  vsed.  Thus  the  Hegemony  of  Athens 
as  it  existed  about  467  b.c.,  was  a  form  of  protectorate;  though 
the  subject  sutes  were  termed  allies,  the  so<alIed  "allies" 
in  all  important  legal  matters  had  to  resort  to  Athens  (Meyer, 
Cesckickte  da  AUertkumSt  voL  iii.  {  374). 

In  dealing  with  dependent  nations  Rome  used  terms  which 
veiled  subjection  (Gairal,  Les  ProUclorals  intemationaux,  p. 
96).  Thus  the  relationship  of  subject  or  dependent  cities  to 
the  dominant  power  was  described  as  that  of  dienks  to  the 
patronus  (Marquardt,  RSmische  StaalsvenoaUung,  and  ed.,  vol.  i. 
p.  80)  Such  cities  might  also  be  described  as  ctvitotef/M^o/ae 
or  civilaUs  liUrae.  Another  expression  o(  the  same  fact  was 
that  certain  communities  had«come  under  the  power  of  the 
Roman  people;  in  deditionem  or  in  fidem  popnli  romani  venire 
(Marquardt,  R^miscke  Slaatsverweliung,  i.  73f  80*  The  king- 
doms of  Numidia,  Macedonia,  Syria  and  Pergamum  were  ex- 
amples of  protected  sUtes,  their  rulers  being  Urmed  imtervienUs. 


The  Romans  drew  a  distinctkm  between  foedera  aegtia  and 
foedera  iniqua.  The  latter  created  a  form  of  proteciofate. 
But  the  protected  state  remained  free.  This  is  »»pi*»i«*H  in  a 
passage  of  the  Digest  49.  15.  7:  "  Liber  autem  popuius  est  is. 
qui  nullius  alterius  populi  potestati  est  subjectus,  sive  is  foedeta- 
tus  est;  item  sive  aequo  foedere  in  amidtiam  venit,  sive  Ibedere 
comprehensum  est,  ut  is  popuius  alterius  populi  majestatem 
comiter  conservaret.  Hoc  enim  adjidtur,  ut  intelligatur  altenim 
populum  superiorem  esse:  non  ut  inteUigatur  alteram  noo  esse 
liberum  "  (Marquardt,  RSmiseke  StaatstenoaUtmgt  and  ed.,  voL  L 
p.  46,  Mommsen,  Rdmisckes  Staatneckt^  voL  iiL  pt.  i,  p.  645, 
and  the  instancrt  collected  by  Pufendoif,  8  c  9. 4). 

In  medieval  times  this  relation  existed,  and  the  term  "  pro- 
tection "  was  hi  use.  But  the  rdation  of  subordinatioD  of  one 
state  to  another  was  generally  expressed  in  terms  of  feudal  law. 
One  sUte  was  deemed  the  vassal  of  another;  the  ruler  of  one 
did  homage  to  the  ruler  of  another.  In  his  book  Da  la  Rtpmb- 
lique  Bodin  treaU  of  ceux  qui  sont  en  proUdion  (i.  c.  7),  or,  aa 
the  Latin  text  has  it,  ^  patrocinio  el  (Uenlda.  In  Bodin'a  view 
such  sutes  retain  their  sovereignty  (i.  c  8).  Discussing  the 
question  whether  a  prince  who  becomes  a  cUetu  of  another 
loses  his  nu^eslcs,  he  concludes  that,  unlike  the  true  va«al, 
the  client  is  not  deprived  of  sovereignty:  '*  Nihiloainus  in 
foederibus  et  pads  actionibus,  quae  inUr  prindpcs  aut  popoloa 
sodetate  et  amidtia  conjunctissimos  sandentur;  eam  vim  habet 
ut  nee  alter  alteri  paxeat,  nee  imperet:  sed  ut  alter  alterius  majes- 
tatem observare,  sine  uUa  majcstatis  minutione  tcacatnr. 
Itaque  jus  Ulud  dientdare  seu  protectionis  omnium  ■»*■««*«»«"» 
ac  pulcherrimum  inter  prindpes  censetur  "  (x  c.  7).  Ebewlicre 
Bodin  remarks,  "  le  mot  de  protection  est  spedal  et  n'emporte 
aucune  subjection  de  oeluy  qui  est  en  protectioa."  He  dis- 
tinguishes the  rdation  of  teignenr  and  vassal  £roin  that  of 
prOecleur  and  adkerenL  As  to  whether  the  protected  state  or 
prince  is  sovereign,  he  remarks, "  je  iiens  qu'il  demeure  sovenin, 
et  n'est  pohit  subject."  He  makes  dear  this  conceptaon  of 
protection  by  adding  "  I'advou^  ou  adherent  doit  estxe  exempte 
de  la  puissance  du  protecteur  s'il  oontrevient  aux  traictes  de 
protection.  VoUa  done  la  plus  grande  seuret£  de  la  protection, 
c'est  empescher  s'U  est  possible  que  In  protecteuis  ne  soycnt 
saisis  des  fortresses  "  &c.  (p.  549,  ed.  1580).  Sometimes  letten  of 
protection  were  granted  by  a  prince  to  a  weak  state,  as  e.f .  by 
Louis  XIII.  in  164 1  to  the  prince  of  Monaco  (Gairal,  p.  81). 

Reverting  to  the  distinction  in  Roman  law,  Grotius  ajid 
Puf endorf ,  with  many  others,  treat  protection  as  an  Tnftanrr  of 
unequal  treaties;  that  is,  *'  when  dther  the  promises  are  unequal, 
or  when  dther  of  the  parties  is  obliged  to  harder  oonditioos  ** 
{Dejnre  belU  el  pacts,  i  c  13.  ax;  Dejnre  ualnraet  8.  c.  9). 

The  following  are  some  definitions  of  "  protectorate  '*:  **  Prindpis 
privilegium,  \\uo  ne  alicui  vis  inferatur,  cavetur,  eumque  «•  ^r». 

teclionem  suscipit."     Du  Can^:  "La  situation  d'un 

6ut  k  regard  d'un  autre  moins  puissant  auquel  il  a  Z^S^T* 
promis  son  appui  d'une  nani^  permanent "  (Gahal.  Jj^If, 
p.  53) ;  a  definition  applicable  only  to  oeruin  simple 
forms  of  this  relation.  "  Pour  le  prot6g^  une  condition  de  mi- 
souverainetA  substitute  Ik  la  pleine  ind^pendance  que  conporte  le 
r6gime  de  simple  protection  "  (p.  58).  "  La  situation  respective  de 
deux  ^uts  de  buiisance  in^gale,  dont  Tun  contracte  robligatioo  per- 
manente  de  defendre  Tautre,  et  en  outie  de  le  dirigcr  (p.  69). 
"  Unter  einem  Protektorat  venteht  roan  dn  Schutaverfailtnisa 
swiflchen  xwd  Staaten  des  Inhalt  dass  der  dnc  Staat.  der  Obcrstaat 
Oder  schutzherrliche  Staat,  sum  dauemdcn  Schutae  des  aaderea 
Staates— des  Schutxstaates  oder  Upterstaaiea  verpflichtet  ist; 
wofOr  iht.i  dn  mehr  oder  weniger' wcitgdicnder  EiiUlusa  auf  die 
auswftrt^en  An^elcgenhdlen  doselben  und  thdlwcise  auch  auf 
dessen  innere  Verh&ltnisse  eingeraOmt  ist  (von  Stengd.  Die 
deutschen  SckulMiebiete,  11).  "Das  Verhiltniss  von  rwm  (oder 
mehreren)  Staaten.  das  in  mateiieller  Bedehung  auf  dem  daucniden 
BcdQrfniss  des  Schutxes  dnes  schwichcrea  Staatea  durcb  ciaen 
stftrkeren  beruht  "  (Ullmann,  s.  a6) 

"  The  one  common  element  in  Protectorates  !s  the  prohibitioa 
of  all  fordgn  relations  except  those  permitted  by  the  protectisc 
sute.  VJhAt  the  idea  of  a  protectorate  exdudes,  and  the  idea  off 
annexation,  on  the  other  hand,  would  include.  Is  that  abaohite 
ownership  "which  was  sisnified  by  the  word  dominium  in  Roman 
law.  and  which,  fhoujgfn  not  quite  satisfactorily,  is  SDmctimes 
described  as  'territorial  sovereignty.*  The  protected  oouotxy 
remains,  in  regard  to  the  protecting  state,  a  foreign  cooatqr;  and 
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this  bcin^  so,  the  inhabitants  of  the  protectorate,  whether  native- 
bom  or  unmigrant  settlers,  do  not  by  virtue  01  the  relationship 
between  the  fnotecting  and  the  protected  state  become  subjects 
of  the  protecting  state  "  (Lord  Justice  Kennedy,  Rtx  v.  Crewe, 
1910,  79.  !../.,  p.  8o3).  '*  The  mark  of  a  protectee  state  or  people, 
whether  dviliied  or  uncivilised ,  is  that  it  cannot  maintain  political 
intercourse  with  foreign  powers  except  through  or  by  permission  of 
the  protecting  state  (Hall,  Foreign  JurudicHon  oj  the  British 
Crown,  p.  318).  "  A  British  protectorate  u  a  country  which  is  not 
within  Briti^  dominions,  D|it  as  rcsards  its  foreign  relations  is 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Iving,  so  that  its  government 
cannot  hold  direct  communication  with  any  other  foreign  power, 
nor  a  foreirn  power  with  that  Government  "^(J<:nkyn'>  Britisk  Ruli 
amd  JwisMctum  beyond  the  Seas,  p.  165;  Reinsch,  Colonial  Govern' 
muni,  p.  109;  Payne,  Qdonies  and  Colonial  Federations,  p.  104). 

The  term  is  used  very  loosely.  Often  it  designates  a  relation 
which  itb  deemed  politic  to  leave  indefinite:  a  state  desires  to 
obtain  the  reality  of  conquest  without  the  responnbilitics  attaching 
tbereta  Protectorate  may  mean  no  more  than  what  it  says: 
**  One  state  agrees  to  protect  or  guarantee  the  safety  of  another." 
The  term  is  also  employed  to  describe  any  reUtioo  of  a  political 
superior  to  an  inferior  sute.  It  is  also  used  as  the  equivalent  <^ 
sottrainty.  As  appears  from  the  article  Suzerainty,  the  terms 
are  distin^tshable.  But  both  imply  a  desire  to  carry  out  changes 
frithout  friction  and  not  to  break  up  ancient  forms;  both  proceed 
on  the  plan  of  securing  to  the  stronger  state  the  substance  o?  power 
while  allowing  the  weaker  state  a  semblance  of  its  old  constitution. 
It  is  a  form  oiempire  or  state  building  which  appears  when  a  power» 
ful.  expanding  state  comes  in  contact  with  feebler  political  organi- 
sations, or  when  a  sute  falls  into  decay,  and  disintegration  sets  in. 
The  creation  of  a  protectorate  is  convenient  for  the  superior  and  the 
inferior;  it  relieves  the  former  from  the  full  remonsibilities  incident 
to  annexation:  it  spares  to  some  extent  the  feelings  of  the  latter. 

Certain  protectorates  originate  in  treaties;  others  have  been 
imposed  by  force.  Some  are  accompanied  by  occupation,  in 
which  case  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  annexation. 
Thus  the  treaty  of  May  x88i,  art.  a,  between  France  and  Tunis, 
provides  for  tl^  occupation  of  strategical  points  by  the  protecting 
state  (A.  Devaulz,  Les  Proteclorats  de  la  Franu^  p.  ax). 

The  establishment  of  a  protectorate  may  be  akin  to  a  guar- 
antee. Generally,  however,  the  former  implies  a  closer  relation 
than  ia  guarantee;  and  the  two  relailons  may  be  widely  different, 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  ticaties  of  guarantee  with  the 
treaty  establishing  the  protectorate  of  Tunis. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  prote;(:torate  cannot  exist  over  a  domain 
uninhabited  or  ruldl  by  no  organized  state;  in  such  cases  the 
elements  of  the  true  protectorates  are  wanting.  But  the 
distinction  is  not  adhered  to.  The  difficulty  of  defining  the 
rdations  between  the  protected  and  the  protecting  states  is 
greater,  because  a  protectorate  may  imply  a  condition  of  transi- 
tion: a  contractual  or  limited  relation  of  state  to  state,  more 
or  less  rapidly  changing  into  true  union. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  British  government  in  India  to 
establish  on  the  frontiers,  as  elsewhere,  protectorates.  The 
political  advantages  of  the  system  are  pointed  out  in  Sir  A. 
Lyall's  Rise  and  Expansion  of  the  Briiisk  Dominion  in  India. 
It  is  a  system  "  whereby  the  great  conquering  or  commercial 
peoples  masked,  so  to  speak,  their  irresistible  advance";  it 
^^^  was  much  practised  by  the  Romans  in  Africa  and 
iS!tmJ!!!r  ^^*'  ^^  ^"^  ^^^^  chiefly  applied  in  modem  times 
in  India  (p.  326).  The  Indian  states  are  some- 
times described  as  "  Feudatory  States,"  sometimes  "  Indepen- 
dent and  Protected  Sutes  "  (Twiss),  sometimes  '*  Mediatized 
States "  (Chesney),  sometimes  "  Half-Sovereign,"  sometimes 
as  in  a  position  of  "subordinate  alliance"  (Lord  Salisbury, 
\PttrHamentary  Papers^  1897  [c.  8700].  {  27).  The  Inter- 
pretation Act,  1889  (53  &  53  Vic.  c.  63,  s.  x8),  refers  to  the 
Ixxiian  native  princes  as  under  the  "  suzerainty  "  of  the  British 
Crown.  These  states  are  really  sm  generis  fin^  their  precise  position 
can  be  understood  only  by  a  private  examination  of  the  treaties 
affecting  them.  The  following  are  the  chief  points  as  to  which 
Indian  states  are  subject  to  English  law:  (i)  the  governor- 
general  is  empowered  to  make  laws  for  servants  of  the  British 
gOfvenmient  and  European  and  native  Indian  subjects  of  his 
majesty;  (a)  British  laws  are  in  force  in  certain  parts  of  the  native 
states  tf.g.  in  cantonments;  (3)  native  princes  have  adopted  certain 
British  laws,  e.g.  the  Indian  Penal  Code;  (4)  they  have  no  ex- 
ternal relations  with  foreign  states;  (5)  the  king  is  the  donor 
of  honoitrs;  (6)  acts  of  parliament  affect  them  indirectly  by 


directly  affecting  the  British  agent;  (7)  they  receive  advice, 
which  may  be  akin  to  commands.  (See  also  Ubert^  Gbsem- 
ment  oJ  India,  and  ed.  p.  140). 

AmfHTiE  ihe  chief  BKtifh  prctcttenteii  are:  The  Afiicsn  poupt, 
consisting  of  the  wcsiern  eraup— <ianibia;  Si«¥a  Leone;  AAhanti 
(nonhcrti  territory);  Northern  iNiKcria^  South^'m  NiEcria  {with 
wh (ch  is  amAlgii tnA ic<I  Lfi£D») r  The  mju t h*rn  grou p — Bochitanali nj; % 
Soiiihcm  Rhodt-^.b;  Swittiland-  The  rtftiml  group — ^Nurth-eaitt 
Rhridc>n  and  North- w$t  Glhod«rt  *  Npsfthnd-  The  easurn  group 
—  tiritish  East  AIncJi;  LE[And4:  Ziotibar  and  tVmba  (sametinm 
describkM  a%  "  a  sphere  of  influtrvce  ");  Somah!and;  ancl  the  Sudan. 

Thi^re  is  d  RfQup  tA  ptotcctorato  near  Aden,  including  the  iiland 
of  Sokoirii,  There  art  al$o  the  Bahivin  Ljibiidi  In  the  Pcrsum  CuU, 
Jurisdiction  over  These  pfotectofatts  \%,  a^nerally  fpcak-  Extmn*, 
mg,  (?u-rcls«i  under  order*  tn  cotmcIL  made  linder  the  prot^ 
ForviEn  JurlsdictiiJfi    Act    tBgo^Dur^e'i    Coiifnial  and      g^^tiL  ' 


FoTtiin  Law.  2r>d  «L.  p.  3J(J>-    Tticrc  u  al&o  tht  Malay 

ffTi>i.ip,  confii-tting  of  the  Malay  &tat«  in  the  Borneo  penin 

in  ^^nnico,  the  proiwtoratci  of  North  Borneo,  Brunei  and  lMrai#;^k. 


PriiUxt'jraieii  alM3  ftist  ui  the  Western  Pacific  cTOup  of  inland* 
(itii^luding  [he  Fri^r^dty  ULiDds»  the  LUice  and  OlTbcrt  groupi  and 
the  Bjriti^  Solomon  hUnda). 

There  i*  the  ijitcrcaiLng  caic  of  Plapua  (fortTterly  Bnti^Jt  Ntw 
Ctiirteui,  ovw  which  a  protectorate  was  eslabliiihed  ifl  iB^^  but 
which  became  in  1906  a  territory  ai  the  Austral  Ian  Common  weak  h* 
Thiri,'  are  aim  depcndcDcieSr  or  protectonitesi  Attached  to  India, 
Baluchistan,  Sileklin  and  Andaman  Iblands. 

France  pOMCisca  icvcral  protectorates,  of  which  the  chleJ  arc 
Tunis,  An  nam  and  Tongfcing.  Her  policy  ha*  been  until  lately  to 
transform  thi^m  into  French  territory.  Su^  h  ch^ingc  has  taken 
place  as  to  TAtuti  and  Madagascar,  aiiu  •u«.ii  m  ^ik-^K  i.  like  posi- 
tion of  the  Indo-China  protectorates  (Devaubc,  Les  Protedorats  de 
la  Franu]  Report  by  Mr  Lifter,  Pari.  Papers  1908,  Cd.  3883). 

The  chief  German  protectorates  are  South-west  Africa,  togoland 
and  Cameroon,  German  East  Africa.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Land,  Bismarck 
Archipelaso.  Sotomon  Islands,  and  Kiaochow— under  lease  from 
CYAnar-iZettschriJt  /«r  Kolonialruht,  1907,  P.  31 0>  Russia  has  the 
l>rotectorates  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara;  and  China  exercises  or  claims 
righu  as  protector  of  certain  dependencies. 

There  are  two  principal  daaaes  of  protectorates;  the  fint 
being  those  exercised  generally  by  treaty  over  dvilized  countries. 
Of  the  first,  the  chief  are:  (a)  that  of  Cracow,  which  was  re- 
cognized by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  as  an  independent  state, 
and  placed  under  the  protection  of  Russia:  it  was  incorpor- 
ated  with  Austria  in  1846:  {h)  Andorra,  protected  by  Spain 
and  France  as  successors  of  the  counts  of  Foix  (See  AtboKKA); 
(c)  the  Ionian  Islands,  placed  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  18x5. 
•  The  second  dass  of  protectorates  consists  of  those  exer- 
cised by  one  civilized  state  over  an  uncivilized  people,  some- 
times called  a  "  Colonial  Protectorate "  or  "  pseudo-protec- 
torate," and  usually  the  preparatory  step  to  annexation. 
These  have  become  common,  especially  in  Africa,  since 
1878.  The  second  class  may  be  subdivided  into  two  groups: 
(a)  protectorates  exercised  over  countries  with  organized  govern- 
ments and  under  recognized  sovereigns,  such  as  the  Malay 
States;  and  (6)  those  exercised  over  countries  possessing  no 
stable  or  definite  governments  and  rulers.  The  territories  of 
chartered  companies,  when  not  within  the  dominion  of  the 
protecting  state,  may  also  for  some  purposes  be  regarded  as 
protectorates. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  define  the  reciprocal  righu 
and  duties  of  protecting  and  protected  states.  Sometimes 
the  treaty  creating  the  relation  defines  the  obliga-  /^^^^^ 
tions.  Thus  in  the  treaty,  with  respect  to  Sarawak  patinot 
the  latter  is  described  as  an  "  independent  state  PntoeUmg 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain."  "  Such  - 
protection  shall  confer  no  right  on  his  Majesty's 
government  to  interfere  with  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  that  state  further  than  is  herein  provided." 
The  British  consular  officers  are  to  receive  exequaturs  in  the 
name  of  the  government  of  Sarawak.  Foreign  relations  are 
to  be  conducted  by  that  government,  and  the  raja  cannot 
cede  or  alienate  any  part  of  the  territory  without  the  consent 
of  the  British  government  (Hertslct,  x8.  327).  In  the  treaty 
cre&ting  a  protectorate  over  the  territories  of  the  king  and 
chief  of  Opopo  (Hertslet,  17.  130)  the  jovereign  undertakes  to 
extoid  to  them,  and  to  the  territory  under  their  authority  and 
jurisdiction,  his  favour  and  protection.    They  promise  not  to 
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enter  into  "  any  correspondence,  agreement  or  treaty  with  any 
foreign  nation  or  power,  except  with  the  knowledge  and  sancticm 
of  his  Majesty's  government."  Some  treaties  esUblishing 
protectorates  provide  for  direct  interference  with  internal 
affairs;  for  example,  the  treaty  of  1847  creating  a  French  pro- 
tectorate over  Tahiti,  and  that  of  1883  as  to  Tunis.  Sometimes 
the  Oberstaatr— to  use  a  convenient  expression— is  content  to 
insist  upon  the  presence  of  a  resident,  who  guides  the  policy  of 
the  native  ruler.  In  the  case  of  protectorates  over  undviUzed 
countries  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  against  alienation  of  territory 
without  consent  of  the  Oh^staal. 

The  legal  position  of  protectorates  is  still  somewhat  unde- 
termined; there  are  an  old  view  and  also  a  new  view  of  thdr 
Aittfjjtof-  °^^^''^*  '^^  relation  may  be  one  of  international 
minmm4  ^"^t  ^""^  States  having  entered  into  obligations 
Imi9f  by  treaty.  Or  the  relation  may  be  one  of  public 
TJ^^"'  1ft w;  one  of  two  states  has  become  subordinate  to, 
and  incorporated  with,  the  other.  The  general 
rule  is  that  the  protected  state  does  not  cease  to  be  a 
sovereign  state,  if  such  was  its  previous  status.  Its  head  is 
still  entitled  to  the  immunities  and  dignity  of  a  sovereign 
ruler.  Further,  the  esublishment  of  a  protectopite  does  not 
necessarily  rescind  treaties  made  between  the  protected  state 
and  other  states,  at  all  events  when  it  is  not  in  reality 
conquest  or  cession,  or  when  any  modification  would  be 
to  the  injury  of  third  parties  {Part.  Papers,  Madagascar, 
1897  [c  8700];,  Trione,  X87).  Nor  does  the  new  relation 
nu^e  any  change  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  subjects 
of  the  two  states,  though  in  some  coimtries  facilities  are 
afforded  to  the  subjects  of  the  Unierstaat  to  transfer  their 
allei^ce;  and  they  owe  a  certain  ill-defined  degree  of  obedience 
to  the  protecting  state.  Nor,  speaking  generally,  does  the  terri- 
tory of  the  protected  state  become  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Oberstaal;  in  this  respect  is  it  unlike  a  colony,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  extension  or  outlying  province  of  the  country. 
At  the  same  time,  the  question  whether  a  particular  protec- 
torate forms  part  of  the  "  dominion  "  or  "  territory  "  of  the 
Crown  for  any  purposes  or  within  the  meam'ng  of  any  statute 
cannot  be  regarded  as  wholly  free  f^m  doubt;  its  terms  and 
intention  must  be  examined.  In  Rex  v.  Crewe  (1910,  79,  L.  J. 
874)  the  Court  of  Appeal  decided  that  the  Bechuanaland  Pro- 
tectorate was  not  part  of  the  dominion  of  the  Crown,  but  was 
foreign  territory.  Several  writers  propose  this  distinction — 
the  protected  country  is  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  territory 
as  to  certain  important  sovereign  rights,  and  as  to  other  matters 
not.  In  one  view,  for  the  purpose  of  municipal  law,*the  terri- 
tory of  a  protectorate  is  not,  but  for  the  purposes  of  international 
law  is,  within  the  territory  of  the  protecting  sUte.  In  another 
view,  such  territory  is  foreign  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not 
within  the  purview  of  the  majority  of  statutes  tsee  Hall's 
Intematumal  Law,  6th  ed.,  126,  Heilbom,  535;  Tupper's  Indian 
Protectorates,  336;  Laband,  2,  {  70). 

The  older  view  of  the  posttion  of  a  protectorate  according  to 
IntentstionAl  law  b  contained  in  the  dednon  of  Dr  Lushington 
in  the  caK  of  the  "  Leucade  "  (8  S.T..  n.s..  432),  to  the  effect  that, 
the  declaration  of  war  bv  Great  Britain  against  Ruuia  notwith- 
standing, the  Ionian  Islands,  which  were  then  under  the  protectorate 
of  Great  Britain,  remained  neutraL  The  king  of  Great  Briuin 
had  the  right  of  declarinc  peace  and  war.  **  Such  a  right  b  insepara- 
ble from  protection."  But  the  lonbn  atatet  did  not  become  neces- 
sarily enemies  of  the  sute  with  which  Great  Briuin  was  at  war. 
Aocordiiv  to  one  View,  the  protected  sute  b  implicated  in  the  wan 
to  which  the  protecting  aUte  b  a  party  only  when  the  Utter  has 
scquired  a  right  of  military  occupation  over  the  territory  of  the 
former.  "  Cette  solution  a  dt6  reconnue  par  b  France  ^  t't^  i 
propoe  de  U  guerre  contre  I'Allemagne  pour  les  lies  1  .  l  .-',  n 
soumises  a  notre  protectorat;  die  simposerait  pour  b  rLxni^e, 
r Annam  et  Tonkin,  et  pour  b  Cambodge,  oO  les  traites  noua  c  0  n  k  re  nt 
b  droit  d'occupation  militaire  "  (M.  Uespagnet).  In  the>  event  of 
hostilities  between  the  pcxitecting  and  protected  sUtef,^  such 
hostilities  would  be  rnnrded  not  as  of  the  nature  of  an  insurrection, 
but  as  a  regular  war  u'rione,  149). 

By  the  General  Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference  it  was  agreed  that 
the  acquisition  of  a  protectorate  should  be  notified  to  the  signa- 
tories to  the  sgreement  (art.  34),  and  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  give  such  notice.    It  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  powers 


represented  that  effective  occupation  should  be  a  ooodftiai  to 
the  creation  of  a  protectorate  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  this 
was  opposed  by  Engbnd,  and  was  not  adopted  (Laband,  u.  680). 
Many  writers  adhere  to  the  doctrine  that  there  »  no  impair- 
ment of  sovereignty  of  the  weaker  sute  by  tbe  esublishment 
of  a  protectorate.  They  also  allege  that  it  b  res  inter  alias  acta, 
an  arrangement  which  concerns  only  parties  to  it.  But  the 
trend  of  recent  policy  and  purport  of  much  recent  bgislstion 
are  against  thb  view.  The  distinct  tendency,  especially  as  to 
protectorates  over  undvilized  countries,  b  to  treat,  for  purposes 
of  international  law,  the  territoiy  of  a  protectorate  as  if  it 
bdonged  to  the  protecting  state.  If  France,  for  example,  per- 
mitted in  Tunb  or  other  proteaorates  operations '  of  an 
unfriendly  character  to  any  power,  the  injured  power  would  no 
doubt  look  to  France  for  redress.  Thb  view  would  probably  be 
strongly  pressed  in  the  case  of  protectorates  over  countries  having 
no  well-defined  or  stable  government.  The  probability  b  that 
in  such  cases  governments  and  courts  applying  international 
law  would  probably  be  guided  not  by  techniosl  Uctsr— such,  to 
take  the  case  of  British  possessions,  as  the  fact  that  an  order  in 
council  permitted  appeab  to  the  Judidal  Committee — but  would 
look  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  "  Any  state  which  undertakes  to 
protect  another  assumes  towards  the  rest  of  the  world  responsi- 
bility for  its  good  behaviour—the  more  complete  protection 
the  more  extensive  the  responsibility— and  this  responsibility 
involves  a  duty  to  interfere  if  need  be  '*  (Coolidge,  United  States 
as  a  World  Power,"  p.  167;  and  to  the  same  effect  Listt,  Vdlker- 
reckt,  p.  31;  and  Zom,  Vdlkerreckt,  p.  45).  The  tendency  b  for 
protecting  sUtes  to  assert  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  within 
the  territories  of  the  protected  sUtes  (Westlake,  187;  Jenkyns, 
p.  1 76;  nbert,  2nd  cd.,  393, 434).  Mr  Hall  remarks  {International 
Law,  6th  ed.,  p.  126  n.)  that  "  all  the  states  represented  at  the 
Berlin  Conference  of  1884-1885,  with  the  exception  of  Great 
Britain,  maintained  that  the  normal  jurisdiction  of  a  protector- 
ate indudes  the  right  of  administering  justice  over  the  subjects 
of  other  dvilized  states."  The  General  Act  contemplated 
measures  which  are  scarcdy  compatible  with  the  exemption  of 
European  traders  and  adventurers  from  the  local  civilixed 
jurisdiction.  He  points  out  that  Great  Britain — which  tmtil 
btdy  took  the  view  that  a  protected  state  possesses  only  dele- 
gated powers,  and  that  an  Eastern  state  cannot  grant  jurisdiction 
over  persons  who  are  ndther  its  own  subjects  nor  subjects  of  the 
country  to  which  the  powers  are  ddegated— had  by  the  Pacific 
Order  in  Council  of  1893  and  the  South  African  Orders  in  Council 
of  1891-X894  asserted  jurisdiction  over  natives  and  foreign 
subjects.  "  The  Orders  ^ow  a  gradual  increase  of  the  assump- 
tion of  internal  soverdgnty"  (Jenkyns,  193).  A  similar  process 
b  observable  in  the  German  protectorates,  which  are  treated 
for  some  purposes  as  "  inland,"  and  not  foreign  territory  (Dor 
MoniaU  Inlands-  und  Auslands-begriff,  ZeUsckrift  /Sr  Kola- 
nialreckt,  1907,  p.  311).  The  fact  b  that  in  the  case  of  pro- 
tectorates over  undvilised  or  seml-dvOized  countries  a  dev«Jop> 
ment  b  ineviuble:  control  quickly  hardens  into  conquest,  and 
international  law  more  and  more  takes  note  of  thb  fact. 

AOTROiiTiss.— Bodin.  Les  Six  Umes  de  la  Ri^mUiqme  (I^rooa. 
1580);  De  retMica  libri  sex  (Paris,  1586):  Scengd,  Die  Saats- 
und  vMurrecMtlicke  SteUmng  der  dentscken  Celomien  (1886);  Hctm- 
burger.  Der  Erwerb  der  GOieishokeit  (1888);  D'Orgeyal.  Les  Pr9- 
tectorats  alUmands:  anitaUs  de  t£coU  du  Sciences  PeUHqnes  (1890); 
Wilhelm,  Thiarie  juridiaue  desprotectorats  (1890);  Deapagnct,  £ue« 
sur  Us  protectorats  (1896);  Heilbom,  Das  vdlkerrecktUcke  Protectant 
(1891):  Hall.  The  Foreign  Jnrisdictum  «/  Ike  BriHth  Crown  (1894): 
Stengel.  Die  dentscken  SdnUsiebieU  (189$):  Gairsl.  Les  ProtedonU 

t,  fire,  snr  Foccn^ation,  ffc 

-'"' — .-• yj^«  ^ 

.  .  -     ,  .  ^  India 

(1898) :  Jenkyns.  British  Rale  andJnrisdiction  beyond  the  Seas  (1902) : 
Laband.  Das  StaatsredU  des  dentsiken  Reickes  (1876-1882}.  Ram 
de  droit  international,  eioilisis,  et  harhares,  xvii.  i,  zvuL  188; 
Stengd.  Die  RMcktseerkditnisse  der  dentsCken  ScknteoebieU  (1901): 
Devaulx,  Les  Protectorats  de  la  France  (1903)  artide  "  Protectorates 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Lams  efRnpand,  and  cd..  voL  s. ;  Baty, 
International  Law  (1909) ;  Ulknann.  VMerrocht,  |  s6  (xoo8) ;  Res  ▼. 
Crewe  (1910)  79.  L.J.  874:  Voo  Stengd  in  ZeitscMh/se  Kdo- 
nialrecht  (1Q09).  p.  258;  Sir  W.  Lee^amer.  Prwtsde/ State,,  ^ 
India  {1910)7  (J.M.J 


.  lixt.  Sinde  thSorique, 
(1896);  Trione,   CU  stati  cwdt  nei  hro   rapPorti  puridici 
popclt  barbari  e  semiborbari  (1889);  Ilbert.  The  Gooemwient  ef  I 
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,  a  name  given  by  E.  Ray  Lankester  {Bncy. 
BriL,  9U1  ed.,  1885,  art.  "  Protoaoa, ")  to  a  group  of  Protoaoa 
Saicodlaa.  The  group  was  really  reoognixed  as  distinct  by 
CSeBkowaki  and  by  Zopf ,  receiving  the  name  of  Monadinea  from 

.4. 


I.  Vam^eOa  spirogyne,  Cienk.,  amoeba  phase  penetrating  a  cell 
<^  Spirogyrs  6,  by  a  process  of  its  protoplasm  c,  and  Ukin^  up  the 
subsunce  of  the  Spirogyra  cellr  some  of  which  is  seen  within  the 

3,  Krge  individual  of  VampyreUa,  showing  pseudopodia  e.  and 
food  particles  a.  The  nucleus  (though  present)  is  not  shown  in 
this  drawing. 

3,  Cyst  phase  of  VampyreUa.  The  contents  of  the  cyst  have 
divkfed  into  four  equal  parts,  of  which  three  are  visible.  One  is 
commencing  to  break  iu  way  through  the  cyst-wall  /;  a,  food 
particleib 

4,  Ankerina  boliami,  Lankester,  showing  lobose  and  filamentous 
protoplasm,  and  three  groups  of  chlorophyll  corpuscles.  The  pro- 
toptssm  f  is  engulpbing  a  Bacterium  i. 

5,  Cyst  phase  oi  Archtriua:  a,  spinous  cyst- wall ;  b,  gi«en<oloured 
contents. 

6.ChloeopbyO  corpuscle  of  Anktrima  showing  tetiaschistic 
dhneion. 

7.  Acttnophryd  form  of  ArcktHna:  b,  chlorophyll  corpusclo. 

8»  ProtoKnes  primordialis,  Haeckel  {Amatba  parmla,  M  Schultas). 
from  Schultse's  figure. 

the  former;  but  as  this  name  had  been  usually  applied  to  Flagel- 
lates and  even  the  zoospores  are  not  always  provided  with 
flagella,  Lankester's  name  has  become  more  suitable,  and  has 
been  idopted  by  Dclage  and  H6rouard  (1896)  and  by  Hartog 
(1906).    The  group  enured  to  a  considerable  extent  into  the 


"  Monera  "  of  Haeckel,  supposed  (erroneously  in  most  if  not  all 
species  adequately  studied)  to  possess  no  nucleus  in  the  proto- 
plasm. The  following  are  the  characteristics  of  the  group. 
Pseudopods  usually  granular,  fine  flexible,  tapering  generally, 
not  freely  branching;  reproducing  sometimes  by  simple  fission, 
but  more  frequently  by  multiple  fission  in  a  brood-cyst  whose 
walls  may  be  multiple.  Plasmodium  formation  occasional,  but 
never  lesding  to  the  formation  of  a  massive  fructification:  other 
syngamic  processes  unknown,  and  probably  non-existeot. 
Encjrstment,  or  at  least  a  resting  stage  at  full  growth,  is  very 
characteristic,  and  frequently  an  excretion  of  granulea  takes 
pUce  into  the  first-fonned  cyst,  whereupon  a  second  inner  cyst 
is  formed  which  may  be  f oUowed  by  a  third.  These  brood-<7sU, 
in  which  multiple  fission. takes  place,  may  be  of  two  kinds, 
ordinary  and  resting,  the  latter  being  distinguished  by  a  firm, 
and  usually  ornamented  and  cuticularized  cell-wall,  and  only 
producing  its  aoospores  after  an  interval.  Besides,  an  indi- 
vidual at  any  age  may  under  unfavourable  conditions  surround 
itself  with  a  "  hypnocyst,"  to  pass  the  time  until  matters  are 
more  suitable  to  active  life,  when  it  emerges  unchanged. 

From  the  tnitiEiJ  chaf^ter  of  tiM?  bjood-ccH  on  leaving, the  BpOfO- 
cyst  the  dividing:  character  ni  ttiF  two  urderi  ii  taken. 

1 .  Zoofpon^jieH^  Zopt.  fbc  tirood-c^lia  Itive  th(?  cyti  m  "  ^foaad<  " 
(withcfieortwofiagelU)-  Ctncra ;  Pn^tid<nparaXitn.k.\  Fratsmimn. 
Cicf\fc-i  Dtplophyaiiif,  Zoph;  Cy^nnMiHiin,  Z,;  AphtMium,  Z*\ 
Psend^spandium,  Z.;  Piis.ytrti!diQpksrc,  Worenin;  TelramyxA,  Cqcbcf, 

2.  AiQotporrdC.  Zopl.  Genera;  Eiitfjflnrma,  Z. ;  VampyreUA, 
Cienk,  (fig*.  I,  J»  J) :  LcPtcpt^yf,  Httnv.  *nd  Leu. ;  BunuHa.  Sorokin ; 
Pruturmfs.  Haeck-(fig,  I) ;  Archpina,  l^ak.  (figi.  4-7) ;  S^oipttridiumt 
L.  Pftiflcr ;  Lymphin^ndium.  Catkin*s 

Many  ol  the  ipc^itj  air  emiafNiriidie*  in  living  celK  mortly  ei 
Algae  or  Fungi,  but  nol  tstliisivdy.  At  ka^t  two  tfwcic«  of  Pan- 
dosppra  baveT>kn  uken  for  rtfirofjuctive  $t4Et^  (fl  th*  life  history 
of  their  ho^ts^whence  indeed  jhe  lEtneric  name.  Pl&fmodiopkora 
bratiuoi  gives  Hk  to  thediieate  knah>^  as  "  Hanburica  "  cm-  '  finje™ 
and  toes  in  Cnicircoe:  Lymphmpirri^ium  cauwi  9  vjru Jen t  epidemic 
smonE  the  American  lurDdk-trout.  SitpriiKiu  fmtiMalij.  An-kmrui 
bolumi  is  rvmarkable  for  containing  a  pair  of  chbrophyll  corpuicle* 
in  eacli  cell ;  no  nucleus  hai  been  made  out,  but  th*  chlorophyll 
bocjiet  divide  pievioui  to  fituon.  It  t»  a  frcih -water  form.  The 
cell*  of  thfs  species  fonn  loose  agsrt>;g:iteJ  Ot  fdopksmodla,  like  Ihoie 
of  V  '  ^.'omia  (Fomminifera,  ^.pO  Qt  Lfjilrat^  (Ubyrinthuloidca, 
q.14,  ^. 

Yamprrdia  (figs.  1-3)  and  Enteromyxa  also  form  a  compact 
Plasmodium  which  separstes  into  i-nucleate  cells,  whkh  then  encyst 
and  divide  into  a  brood  of  four. 

BuLiOGKArav.— F.  Cienkowski  in  Arduv  fOr  mikroskopixht 
Analomie  (1865):  Haeckel,  "  Die  Moneren,"  in  Jenaiscke  Zettuhr. 
(1868).  vol.  iv. :  W.  Zopf,  "  Die  Monadineen«"  in  Schenk's  Hatndbuck 
der  Bolanik  (1887).  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.,  and  Beitrdge  sur  Pkynologie  mnd 
MorpkotogU  nitdertr  Oriontsmen  (1890):  Delage  and  E.  H«rouard. 
Tratli  de  aoolagi*  concriU,  vol.  I :  Lo  CelluU  et  Us  prototoaires 
(1896);  Marcus  Hartog,  Cambridgt  Natural  History  (1906),  vol.  L 

'M  Ha.) 

PROTESILAUS,  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Iphidus,  and  husband 
of  Laodameia.  In  command  of  the  Greek  contingent  from 
Phylace  in  Thessaly,  he  was  the  first  to  spring  ashore  on  Trojan 
soil,  although  he  knew  it  meant  instant  death.  His  wife  be- 
sought the  gods  below  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  return  to 
earth  for  the  space  of  three  hours.  Her  prayer  was  granted, 
and  on  the  expiration  of  the  time  allotted  she  returned  with  him 
to  the  nether  workL  According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  105,  104), 
Laodameia  made  a  waxen  image  of  her  husband.  A  slave, 
having  detected  her  in  the  act  of  embracing  it  and  supposing 
it  to  be  a  tever,  informed  her  father,  who  ordered  her  to  bum 
the  image;  whereupon  she  threw  herself  with  it  into  the  flames. 
In  another  account  (Conon,  Narratiorus,  13)  Protesilaus  survived 
the  fall  of  Troy  and  carried  off  Aethilla,  the  sister  of  Priam. 
During  a  halt  on  the  penfaisula  of  Pallene,  Aethilla  and  the  other 
captive  women  let  fire  to  the  ships.  Protesilaus,  unable  to 
continue  his  voyage,  remained  and  built  the  city  of  Sdone.  His 
tomb  and  temple  were  to  be  seen  neaf  Eleus  in  the  Thradan 
Chemonese.  Nymphs  had  planted  elm-trees,  facing  towards 
Troy,  which  withered  away  as  soon  as  they  had  grown  high 
enough  to  see  the  captured  dty.  Protesilaus  was  the  subject 
of  a  tragedy  by  Euripides,  of  which  some  fragments  remain. 

Iliad,  ii.  698:  Lucian.  Dial  marl,  xxiil  i;  Ovkl,  Heroides,  xiii.; 
Philostratus,  Htrotcct  iu. 
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PROTESTANT— PROTESTANTENVEREIN 


PROTBiTAlIT,  the  generic  name  for  an  adherent  of  thoie 
Churches  whidi  base  their  teaching  on  the  principles -of  the 
Reformation  (q.v,).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  formal 
ProUstatio  handed  in  by  the  evangelical  states  of  the  empire, 
including  some  of  the  more  fmportant  princes  and  14  imperial 
dties,  against  the  recess  of  the  diet  of  Spires  (i  599),  whidi  decreed 
that  the  religious  sUUus  quo  was  to  be  preserved,  that  no  innova- 
tions were  to  be  introduced  in  those  states  which  had  not  hither- 
to made  them,  and  that  the  mass  was  everywhere  to  be  tolerated. 
The  name  Protestant  seema  to  have  been  first  applied  to  the 
protesting  princes  by  their  opponents,  and  it  soon  came  to  be  used 
indiscriminately  of  all  the  adherents  of  the  reformed  rdfigion. 
Its  use  appears  to  have  spread  more  rapidly  outside  Germany 
than  in  Gennany  itself,  one  cause  of  its  popularity  being  that 
it  was  negative  and  colourless,  and  could  thus  be  applied  by 
adherenu  of  the  "  old  religion  "  to  those  of  the  "  new  religion," 
without  giving  offence,  on  occasions  when  it  was  eipedient  to 
avoid  abusive  language.  The  designation  was  moreover  grate- 
ful to  the  Reformers  as  connoting  a  certain  boldness  of  attitude; 
and  Professor  Kattenbusch  (Heraog-Hauck,  ReaUneyUopadUt 
3rd  ed.,  xvi.  p.  136,  is)  paints  out  with  great  truth  how,  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  name  "  Protestantism  "  has  survived  as 
embodying  for  many  the  conception  of  liberty,  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  of  toleration  for  every  progressive  idea  in 
religion,  as  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  principles  of 
authority  and  tradition;  so  that  maiiy  even  of  those  who  do 
not  **  profess  and  call  themselves  Chrhtians  "  yet  glory  in  the 
name  of "  Protestant." 

'As  the  designation  of  a  Church,  "  Protestant  "  was  unknown 
during  the  Reformation  period  and  for  a  long  while  after.  In 
G'ermany  the  Reformers  called  themselves  usually  eoanidUii 
and  avoided  special  designations  for  their  communities,  which 
they  conceived  only  as  part  of  the  true  Catholic  Church;  "  Cal- 
vinists,"  "  Lutherans,"  "  Zwinglians  "  wero,  in  the  main,  terms  of 
abuse  intended  to  stamp  them  as  followers  of  one  or  other 
heretical  leader,  like  Arians  or  Hussites.  It  was  not  until  the 
period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  that  the  two  main  schools  of 
the  reformed  or  evangelical  Churches  marked  their  definitive 
separation:  the  Calvinjsts  describing  themselves  as  the  "  Re- 
formed Church,"  the  Lutherans  as  the  "  Lutheran  Church." 
In  France,  in  England,  in  Holland  the  evangelicals  continued 
to  describe  their  diurches  as  eccUsiae  reJomuUatf  without  the 
arriire  pensie  which  in  Germany  had  confined  the  designation 
"  Reformed  "  to  the  followers  of  a  particular  church  order  and 
doctrine.  As  to  the  word  "  Protestant,"  it  was  never  applied 
to  the  Church  of  England  or  to  any  other,  save  unofiBdally  and 
in  the  wide  sense  above  indicated,  until  the  style  "Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  "  (see  below)  was  assumed  by  the  AngUcan 
communion  in  the  United  States.  Even  hi  the  Bill  of. Rights 
the  phrase  "  Protestant  religion"  occurs,  but  not  "  Protestant 
Church,"  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  Liberal  government,  in 
the  orii^nal  draft  (afterwards  changed)  of  the  Accession  Declara- 
tion BUI  introduced  In  1910,  to  suggest  "  Protestant  Reformed 
Church  of  England  "  as  a  new  title  for  the  EsUblished  Church. 

The  style  "  Protestant "  had,  however,  during  the  X9th  cen- 
tury assumed  a  variety  of  new  shades  of  meaning  which  neces- 
sarily made  its  particular  application  a  somewhat  hazardous 
proceeding.  In  Germany  it  had,  for  a  while,  been  assumed  by 
the  Lutherans  as  against  the  Calvinists,  and  when  in  181 7  King 
Frederick  William  HI.  of  Prussia  forcibly  amalgamated  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  the  new  "Evangelical 
Church  "  its  public  use  was  forbidden  in  the  Prussian  dominions. 
It  survived,  however,  in  spite  of  royal  decrees,  but  in  an  altered 
sense.  It  became— to  quote  Professor  Kattenbusch — ^the 
"secular"  designation  of  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation, 
the  shibboleth  of  the  "  liberal  "  ecclesiastical  and  theok>gical 
tendencies.  Finally,  in  opposition  to  the  ultramontane  move- 
ment in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  came  once  more  into 
fashbn  in  something  of  its  original  sense  among  the  evangelicals. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name 
"Protestant"  has,  under  the  influence  of  the  High  Church 
reaction,  been  repudiated  by  an  increasingly  lalge  number  of 


the  clergy  and  laity,  and  is  even  sometimes  used  by  them  in  a. 
derogatory  sense  as  applied  to  their  fellow  churchmen  who  still 
uphold  in  their  integrity  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
Among  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  "  Protestantism  "  is  used 
as  exclusive  of  a  good  many  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  which 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  wero  at  one  time  "  Protectant "  as 
opposed  to  "  Reformed,"  e.g.  the  doctrine  of  the  real  Presence, 
auricular  confession,  the  use  of  ceremonial  lights  and  vestments. 
By  many  churchmen,  too,  the  name'of  "  Protestant "  is  accepted 
in  what  they  take  to  be  the  old  sense  as.  implying  repudiation 
of  the  daims  of  Rome,  but  as  not  necessarily  involving  a  dem'al 
of  "Catholic"  doctrine  »  any. confusion  of  the  Oiurch  of 
Eng^d  with  non-episcopal  churdies  at  home  or  abroad. 

In  contradistinction  to  all  these  somewhat  refined  meanings, 
the  term  "  Protestant "  is  in  common  parlance  applkd  to  all 
'Christians  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
or  to  oncor  other  of  the  ancient  Churches  of  the  EasL 

PR0TB8TA1ITE1IVEREIN  is  the  name  of  a  society  in  Germany 
the  general  object  of  which  is  to  promote  the  union  {Yerein)  and 
progress  of  the  various  esublished  Protestant  Churches  of  the 
country  in  harmony  with  the  advance  of  culture  and  on  the 
basts  of  Christianity.  It  was  founded  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  in  1863  by  a  number  of  distinguished  clergymen  and  lay- 
men of  liberal  tendencies,  representing  the  freer  parties  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  of  the  various  German 
states,  amongst  whom  were  the  sUtesmen  BluntscUi  and  Von 
Bennigsen  and  the  professors  R.  Rothe,  H.  Ewald,  D.  Schenkd, 
A.  Hilgenfeld  and  F.  Hitzig..  The  more  spedal  objects  of  the 
association  are  the  following:  the  development  of  the  Churches 
on  the  basis  of  a  representative  parochial  and  synodal  system  of 
government  in  which  the  laity  shall  enjoy  their  full  rights;  the 
promotion  of  a  federation  of  all  the  Churdies  in  one  national 
Church;  resistance  to  all  hierarchical  tendcndes  both  within  and 
without  the  Protestant  Churches;  the  promotion  of  Christian 
toleration  and  mutual  respect  amongst  Uie  various  confessions; 
the  rousing  and  nurture  of  the  Christian  life  and  of  dl  Christian 
works  necessary  for  the  mord  strength  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  These  objects  indude  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Rome 
and  to  autocratic  interference  with  the  Church  on  the  part  of 
either  poUticd  or  ecdesiasticd  authorities,  efforts  to  induce  the 
laity  to  claim  and  exercise  thdr  privileges  as  membos  of  the 
Church,  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  dergy,  laity  and  both  lay; 
and  defied  professon  to  search  for  and  proclaim  fredy  the| 
truth  in  Independence  of  the  creeds  and  the  letter  of  Scripture. | 
Membership  in  the  association  is  open  to  all  Germans  who  are 
Protestants  and  declare  thdr  willingness  to  co-operate  in  ]»o- 
moting  its  objects.  The  means  used  to  promote  these  objects 
are  mainly  (i)  the  formation  of  locd  branch  associations  through- 
out the  country,  the  duty  of  which  is  by  lectures,  meetings  and 
the  distribution  of  suitable  literature  to  make  known  and 
advocate  its  prindples,  and  (2)  the  holding  of  great  annud  or 
biennid  meetings  of  the  whole  assodation,  at  which  its  objects 
and  prindplei  are  expounded  and  applied  to  the  drcumstances 
of  the  Church  at  the  moment.  The  "  theses  "  accepted  by  the 
generd  meetings  of  the  association  as  the  result  of  the  discna- 
siohs  on  the  papera  read  indicate  the  theologicd  podtioff  of  its 
members.  The  following  may  serve  as  illustrations.'— 

The  creeds  of  the  Protestant  Church  shut  the  doors  on  riie  pest 
only,  but  open  them  for  advance  in  the  future;  it  is  immoral  and 
contrary  to  true  Protestantism  to  require  subscription  to  them. 
The  limits  of  the  freedom  of  teaching  are  not  pi«scribed  by  the  letter 
of  Scripture,  but  a  fundamental  requirement  of  Protestantism  is  free 
inquiry  in  and  about  the  ^Scriptures.  The  attempt  to  limit  the 
freedom  of  theok^ical  iAqifiry  and  teaching  in  the  univenities  is  a 
laolation  of  the  vitd  principle  of  Protestantism.  Ody  such  concep> 
tions  of  the  person  of  Jesus  can  satisfv  the  religious  necessities  of 
this  age  as  UxW^  recognise  the  idea  01  his  humanity  and  plare  in 
history.  The  higher  reason  only  has  uncondttiond  authonty,  and 
the  Bible  must  justify  itself  before  its  tribunal;  we  find  the  history 
of  divine  revelation  and  Its  fulfilment  in  the  Bible  alone,  and  reason 
bids  us  regard  the  Bible  as  the  only  authority  and  canon  in  matters 
of  religious  belid. 

The  formation  of  the  assodafion  at  once  provoked  fierce 
and  determined  oppodtion  on  the  part  of  the  orthodotz  sections 
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of  the  Qiurcb,  particularly  in  Berlin.  Attempts  more  or  lets 
successful  have  been  made  from  the  first  to  exclude  dergymcn 
and  professors  identified  with  it  from  the  pulpits  and  chain  of 
BerUJa  and  elsewhere,  though  membership  in  it  involves  no  legal 
disqualification  for  either.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  association 
was  to  some  extent  obtained  by  their  organization  of  the  Prussian 
Church  when  Dr  Falk  was  cultus  minister,  on  the  basts  of  paro- 
chial and  synodal  representation,  which  came  into  f uU  operation 
in  1879.  But  the  election  for  the  general  synod  turned  out  very 
unfavourable  to  the  liberal  party,  and  the  la^e  orthodox  majority 
endeavoured  to  use  their  power  against  the  principles  and  the 
members  of  the  association.  In  1 83  a  the  position  of  the  associa- 
tion was  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  agitation  in  Berlin 
of  Dr  Kalthoff  and  other  members  of  it  in  favour  of  a  "people's 
church  *'  on  purely  dissenting  and  extremely  advanced  theologi- 
cal principles.  Ihis  difficxdty  has  continued,  and  the  extreme 
rationalist  position  taken  up  by  some  leaders  has  alienated  the 
sympathy  not  only  of  the  obscurantists  but  of  those  who  were 
prepared  to  go  some  distance  in  the  direction  of  a  liberal  theology. 
There  are  now  about  25,000  members  in  the  20  branches  of  the 
Verein. 

See  D.  Schenkel.  Dtr  daOscU  ProUslanUimrHn  Mnd  seing  Bedeu- 
hmg  far  di€  Cegnnoart  (Wiesbaden.  1868,  and  ed.  1871) ;  X>er  daUscht 
PnlesiatUeiuerein  in  seinen  Staiuten  und  den^Tkesen  seinsr  Hampt- 
tersammlungpt  1865-1882  (Berlin,  1883):  P.  Wehlhorn  in  Herzog- 
Hauck's  Realencyk.fiir  proL  Tkeol.  u,  Ktreke;  H.  Weinel, "  Religious 
Life  and  Thought  in  Ckrmany  To-day,"  HibUrt  Journal  Ouly  1909). 

PROTESTAmb  EPISCOPAL  CHUI^CH,  in  the  United  States, 
a  part  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  organized  after  the  War  of 
Independence  by  the  scattered  parishes  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land which  survived  the  war.  It  inherits  from  the  Church  of 
England,  with  which  it  is  in  communion,  its  liturgy,  polity 
and  spiritual  traditions, -though  it  has  entire  independence  in 
legislation.  While  the  clergy  of  both  Churches  are  cordially 
received  in  their  respective  countries,  there  is  no  formal  con- 
nexion between  them  except  in  fellowship  and  in  advisory  council 
as  at  the  Lambeth  Conference.  The  Church  in  the  United 
States  is  therefore  an  independent  national  Church  which  has 
adapted  itself  to  the  conditions  of  American  life. 

With  many  likenesses,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is 
different  from  the  Church  of  England  in  its  organization  and 
representative  form  of  government.  It  has  the  three  orders 
of  bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  and  uses  an  abnost  identical 
liturgy;  but  it  is  a  democratic  institution  in  which  the  laity  have 
practically  as  much  power  as  the  clergy,  and  they  are  represented 
in  all  legislative  bodies^  The  constitution  of  the  Church  follows 
in  many  particulars  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  As 
the  separate  states  of  the  Union  are  made  up  of  different  town- 
ships, so  the  diocese  is  composed  of  separate  parishes;  and  as 
the  nation  Is  a.  union  of  the  sutes,  so  the  Church  is  a  union  of  the 
dioceses.  The  American  plan  of  representative  government  is 
consistent^  adhered  to.  The  Church  in  America  is  thus  a  part 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  with  its  roou  deep  in  the  past 
and  yet  a  living  body  with  a  life  of  its  own,  standing  for  the 
truth  of  the  Cluistian  religion  in  the  great  R^blic.  It  is  now 
firmly  established  in  every  state  and  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  all  the  dependencies,  with  also  vigorous  missions 
in  foreign  lands. 

•  Services  of  the  Church  of  England  were  held  by  the  chaplains 
of  exploring  expeditions  in  various  parts  of  North  America 
---  before  a  settlement  was  established:  on  Hudson  Bay, 

^^^'  In  X578,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  with  Drake 
in  1579;  but  the  first  permanent  foothold  of  the  Church  was  in 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1607,  when  a  colony  was  founded  and 
achuscfabuilt.  This  fact  is  recognized  in  the  proposed  preamble 
to  the  amstitutk>n,  in  tHuch  k  is  stated  thai  this  Ameficaa 
Chmrch  was  **  first  planted  hi  Virginia  fa  the  year  qf  Our  Loid 
1607,  by  j:epre8entatives  of  the  andent  Church  of  England. " 
Parities  were  Uter  founded  in  Maryland  in  1676;  in  Maasachu- 
selts  in  x686;  in  New  York  about  1693;  in  Connecticut  In  1706; 
and  in  the  ciCtifk  cok>nies  during  the  x7th  and  x8th  centuries^ 
The  growth  of  these  colonial  churches  was  largely  promoted  by 
the  Sodety  toft  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 


founded  in  1701,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bray,  a 
missionary  in  Maiyland.  These  churches  scattered  throughout 
the  different  colonies  up  to  the  American  War  of  Independence 
were  missions  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  there  hieing  no  bishop  in 
America.  The  Bishop  of  London  superintended  these  distant 
parishes  by  means  of  commissaries.  Many  of  the  clergy  came 
from  England;  and  when  young  men  in  America  desired  to  be 
ordained,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  go  to  England  for  this 
purpose.  The  Church  during  the  cotonial  period  was  incomplete 
in  organization,  and  without  the  power  of  expansion.  It  was 
confined  principally  to  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  country, 
though  it  had  extended  itself  into  all  the  cotenies.  During  this 
period  a  few  educational  institutions  were  founded:  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  in  1693,  in  Virginia;  the  Public  Academy 
of  Philadelphia,  in  1749,  now  the  university  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  King's  College,  in  x  754,  in  New  York,  now  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. The  deigy  also  frequently  taught  in  parochfsl  schools, 
and  trained  boys  and  girls  in  their  homes^ 

When  the  war  broke  out  and  independence  was  declared,  a 
number  of  th«  deigy  went  back  to  England,  leaving  their 
parishes  vacant,  but  many,  especially  in  the  southern  states, 
remained  and  upheld  the  American  cause.  A  large  majority 
of  the  laymen  were  patriots.  Two-thirds  of  the  s^ers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  Episcopalians.  The  churches, 
having  their  support  largely  withdrawn  by  the  Venerable  Sodety, 
became  very  weak.  In  Massachusetts  during  the  war  only  two 
churches  were  kept  open. 

After  the  war  it  was  very  soon  recognized  that,  if  the  Chinch 
was  to  survive,  there  must  be  organization  and  ooH>peratioo 
among  the  fragments  lefL  Rev.  William  White  (1748-1836) 
of  PhiUddphia,  who  had  been  chaplain  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  was  a  leader  in  the  plan  of  organization.  Rev.  Samud 
Seabuiy  (1729-X796)  of  Connecticut  was  also  an  important 
factor  in  continuing  the  life  of  the  Church.  He  was  deaed 
bishop  by  the  der^  of  Connecticut,  and  after  bdng  refused  in 
EngUnd,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Connecticut  by  the  Scotch 
non- juror  bishops  in  Aberdeen  on  the  X4th  of  November  X784. 
Later,  William  White  of  Pennsylvania  and  Samud  Provoost 
(x742-x8xs)  of  New  York  were  consecrated  bishops  in  the  chapd 
at  Lambeth  Palace  on  the  4th  of  February  1787,  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York  and  dthers.  Rev.  James 
Madison  (X749-Z812)  of  Virginia  was  also  consecrated  bishop  in 
England,  on  the  Z9th  of  September  X790.  An  important  meeting 
or  genenl  convention  of  laymen,  dergy  and  bish<^  was 
hdd  in  X784,  and  another  in  X789,  for  the  purpose  of  consolida- 
ting and  uniting  the  Church.  Certain  fundaimental  prindples 
were  adopted  which  were  the  basts  of  organization:  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  be  independent  of  all  foreign  authority;  that 
it  have  fuU  and  exdusive  power  to  regulate  the  concerns  of 
its  own  communion;  that  the  doctrines  be  maintainrd  as  in 
the  Church  of  En^and;  that  bishops,  priests  and  deacons 
be  required;  that  the  canons  and  laws  be  made  by  &  more 
represenUtive  body  of  dergy  and  laity  conjointly.  At  the 
goieral  convention  of  X789  &  constituUon  and  canons  were 
finally  adopted,  and  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  was  set  forth. 

The  Church  thus  being  fuUy  oxganized,  it  was  prepared  to 
develop  and  extend.  There  was  a  k>ng  period,  however,  when 
little  was  done  save  retaSn  what  had  already  been  gained. 
Owing  in  a  measure  to  the  popular  prejudice  against  anything 
that  savoured  of  England,  and  to  the  difikulty  of  adapting  the 
newly  formed  institution  to  the  conditions  of  American  life,  the 
Church  hardly  hdd  It^^wn  from  1789  to  x8xx.  The  general 
convention  of  x8xx  was  attended  by  only  five  detgymen  and 
four  laymea  morD  than  that  of  1789.  The  Church  in  Virginia 
espedally  soffaed  &  dirlinr,  but  in  the  North  it  maintained 
itself.  Viter  x8xx  a  new  spirit  manlffstrd  itself  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  three  important  men  to  the  episcopate.  John  Henry 
Hobart,  a  man  of  great  zeal  and  devotion,  became  bbhop  of  New 
York  in  x8xx;  Alexander  Viets  Griswold  (X766-X843),  a  man  of 
piety  and  force,  became  bishop  of  the  eastern  di<{cese  of  New 
Eni^and  in  x8xx;  and  Richard  Channing  Moore  (x76a-x84x),  a 
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Strong  preacher  and  vigoroos  peraonalityt  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Virginia  in  18x4.  Both  Hobart  and  Moore  became 
interested  in  theological  education;  and  their  efforts  to  train 
clergymen  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  York  in  18 19,  and  the  Theological 
Seminary  in  Virginia,  opened  in  Alexandria,  in  1824.  The 
Churchman's  Magazine  was  started.  Another  evidence  of 
expansion  was  the  consecration  in  1819  of  Philander  Chase 
(i77S~i8S3),  who  became  pioneer  bishop  of  the  West,  first  in 
Ohio  where  he  laid  the  foundations  (1824)  of  the  "  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In  the  Diocese  of 
Ohio,"  afterward  called  Kenyon  College,  at  Gambler,  and  then 
in  Illinois  where  he  organized  a  church  and  founded  Jubilee 
College.  The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was 
started  in  1821.  This  centralized  the  mission  work,  and  became 
the  great  agency  in  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  Church. 
Bishop  Jackson  Kemper  (1789-1870)  in  the  North-west,  and 
Bishop  James  Her^y  Otey  (1800-1863)  hi  the  South-west, 
did  important  pioneer  work. 

The  period  between  1855  and  1865  was  characterized  by 
further  expansion  of  the  episcopate  and  the  formation  of  new 
dioceses.  Bishop  William  Ingraham  Kip  (1811-1893)  went  to 
the  miners  of  California  in  1855.  The  dioceses  of  Ohregon  and 
Iowa  were  founded  in  1854;  and  Bishop  Henry  Benjamin 
Whipple  (1822-1901)  was  sent  to  Minnesota  in  1859.  The 
Church  found  its  way  into  Indiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Nebraska  and  Colorado.  In  1835  there  were  763  clergymen; 
in  1850  the  number  had  increased  to  x  558;  and  even  iiv  X865  there 
were  245a  The  number  of  communicants  also  grew  from  1835, 
when  there  were  36,000;  to  X850,  when  there  were  80,000;  and  to 
1865,  when  there  were  150,000.  During  this  period  some 
beautiful  church  buildings  were  erected,  notably  Trinity  church 
and  Grace  church,  New  York.  The  services  were  richer ;  stained 
glass  was  used;  stalls  for  the  clergy  and  choir  were  introduced, 
and  the  lectern  was  substituted  for  the  old-time  reading-desk. 
Other  educational  institutions  were  founded:  Nashotah,  Wiscon- 
sin, in  1842;  Bexley  Hall  at  Gambler  in  1839;  Radne  College, 
at  Radne,  Wisconsin;  and  Griswold  College  in  Iowa. 
t  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  ini86x  the  Church  in  the  South 
met  and  formed  a  separate  organization  called  "  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  In  the  Confederate  States,"  but  the  Church  in 
the  North  did  not  recognize  the  secession;  at  the  meeting  of  the 
general  convention  in  New  York  in  X862,  the  roll  of  the  Southern 
dioceses  was  called,  and  though  absent,  they  were  still  considered 
a  part  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  This  brotherliness 
was  an  Important  factor  in  bringing  about  a  complete  union 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Churches  after  the  Civil 
War;  so  the  Church  in  the  Confederate  Sutes  had  but  a 
temporary  existence. 

Since  the  CivU  War  the  Church  has  grown  with  the  expansion 
of  national  life.  It  has  become  strong  In  great  centres,  and  has 
reached  out  Into  every  part  of  the  United  Sutes  and  its  depen- 
dendes,  and  has  maintained  missionary  stations  in  foreign  lands. 
There  are  bishops  and  missionary  dioceses  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the 
Phflippine  Islands,  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba;  two  bishops  In  China 
and,  two  In  Japan;  and  bishops  in  Liberia,  Haiti,  and  BraziL 

InatitutiQiti  of  Icaminu,  ocIicidU^  coHegcj  and  thciDlo^cat  scmi- 
oarLea^  have  been  fciundcd.  Promimrnt  amonj^  the  ichoola  dnr  St 
Paul^f ,  at  Concord,  New  HamfMhtTE;  St  MarkV,  at  Southboro,  stasia- 
chjM^ttSK  Croton  School,  at  Gtuion^  Mjasaichav:tii:  St  Marjf^'s,  at 
Gmrdcn  City,  i^ong  tshnd;  St  A^oes'i^  at  AllMny,  New  York;  St 
Mary  "a.,  at  Burling  ?oa,  New  Jciscyj  the  Catbcdral  School,  at  Wiih- 
ingtc^n  D,C*i  and  St*  Gtorjc**  School,  at  Newport,  Rb*d€  hUnd. 
In  additioi!!  to  the  foU^^gv3  aJready  menifd  to,  there  s^hould  be  in- 
cluded: Trinity  College,  at  Hanford,  Connecticut;  St  Stephetj's, 
It  ADoandnle,  N"ew  Yurk;  the  Uiuversity  of  the  Souths  at  Scwaftce, 
Teaofiasee:  an«3  Hobart  College*  at  Ceticva,  New  York.  The  theo- 
UwidJ  toninciries  bettde^  the  generaJ  Ecminanr  in  New  York  and  tlie 
Vuvinii  SentLfmry,  are:  the  Divinity  Schi^ol,  tn  Philadelphia;  the 
Berkeley  Dmnity  School,  at  Middle  town,  Connecticut ;  the  Scabury 
Divinity  School',  at  Faribault,  Minnesota;  Western  Theological 
SemidaJYT  in  Cbicaeo;  ^fa^hofah  House,  at  Najhotah,  IMsconsin; 
Bexley  Hall,  Ganibicf.Ohlo;  the  Church  Diviniiy  ^hoolof  the  Pici- 
fiiET,  San  Mateo*  Califofnb  3  and  the  EpiKOpal  Tbeolosical  Sthaol 
in  Cambd^^  Maiaachtuetta. 


Catbedcals  have  been  buOt  or  were  in  pvooew  of  cooHnxtioo  in 
1910  in  many  cities.  Among  them  are:  All  Saints  Catfaedral, 
Milwaukee:  the  Cathedral  of  All  Sainu.  Albany:  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Incarnation,  Garden  City,  Long  Island;  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St  Luke,  Portland,  Maine;  St  John  the  Divine,  New  York; 
and  also  those  in  Dallas,  Texas,  Washington,  D.C.,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  institutional  life  of  the  Church  b  constantly  increasing. 
Among  the  numerous  organixatbns  founded  for  distinct  pufpoaea 
are:  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions;  the  American 
Church  Building  Fund  Commission ;  the  American  Church  MissKMiafy 
Society:  the  <rfBeraI  Clergy  ReM  Funi;  tV.c  Ar-r^T-I^r.  Wmhm 
OimmiciM  ;  the  American  church  Tris.tituce  for  Negroes ;  the  Bcmber- 
hoo'i  of  Si  Andrew :  the  Girl  a'  Friendly  Socieiy  ;  the  Church  Siudeata* 
Mi^>l.irLif>'  AMocijtbn;  the  Church  Laymen' 5  Unfen;  the  Scathjry 
So<:  H  tv  of  Ntw  York;  the  Church  Mtfsion  to  Dmf  Ntut»;  the  Con- 
feTLTirr?  of  Church  WorVcra  among  the  Colored  People  i  the  Society 
for  tht  [ncrcase  of  the  Ministry;  the  Churth  A*&ociatkin  for  the 
A<^\inccmcnt  of  ihc  lnren?«i  of  Labor;  ihe  Chun:h  TetnwraDA 
So-  i'ty;  iht  CHurth  Unity  Society;  ihe  Conffmternity  of  the  Blessed 
Sarr.tmcnt;  the  Guild  ct  the  Hi/ly  Cro»;  the  Guild  of  St  Barnabas 
for  Nuriir*;  the  Church  Congreu  in  the  United  States,  In  addttioa 
there  are  Sunday  School  commlbsiooa  and  instil utcs  ill  aUnoft: 
tv<:ry  dlocatJiy,  Amonp  TJie  irli^'Iou?  onicri  miv  br-  mentioned 
the  Socivtv  of  Mi.oiv'.i  I'll^.^L-  <^i  >i  John  il...-  Tvan^cSt-it ;  ihi.  Oder 
of  the  Holy  Cross:  the  Community  <^  St  Mary;  tne  Sisterhood  of 
St  Margaret;  the  All  Saints  Sisters  of  the  Poor;  the  Sisterhood  of 
St  John  Baptist:  and  others.  There  are  also  training  schools 
for  deaconesses,  including  the  New  York  Training  School  for 
Deaconesses;  and  the  Church  Training  and  Deaconess  House  of 
the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Uaited  States  is 
governed  according  to  the  constitutions  and  canons  adopted  in 
1789,  and  from  time  to  time  amended  by  the  General  a&vwtw 
Convention,  which  meets  every  three  years.  The  i*m. 
General  Convention  consists  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  having  as 
members  all  the  bishops  of  the  Church,  and  a  House  of  Depu- 
ties, composed  of  four  presbyters  and  four  laymen  elected  by 
each  diocese  In  union  with  the  Convention;  also  one  clerical  and 
one  lay  deputy  from  each  missionary  district  within  the 
botmdaries  of  the  United  States,  and  one  clerical  and  one 
lay  deputy  chosen  by  the  Convocation  of  the  American 
Churches  In  Europe.  The  voting  is  by  both  houses  acting 
separately  and  concurring.  In  the  House  of  Deputies  the  vote 
Is  taken  by  orders,  the  clerical  and  lay  deputies  voting  separately; 
and  they  must  concur  for  a  resolution  to  pass.  This  representa- 
tive body  legislates  for  the  whole  Church.  Each  diocese  also  has 
its  own  constitution  and  canons,  by  which  it  regulates  its  internal 
affairs,  having  also  an  annual  diocesan  convention,  in  which  the 
clergy  and  laity  are  represented.  A  bishop  is  elected  by  the 
diocese,  subject  to  confirmation  by  a  majority  of  the  bishops 
and  standing  committees  of  the  different  dioceses.  Missionary 
bishops  are  elected  by  the  House  of  Bishops  and*  confirmed  1^ 
the  House  of  Deputies  if  the  General  Convention  is  in  session; 
if  not  in  session,  by  a  majority  of  the  standing  committees. 
The  presiding  bishop  of  the  Church  was  the  senior  bishop  In 
order  of  consecration,  until  1910,  when  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  was  adopted  providing  for  his  election  by  the 
General  Convention.  A  special  feature  of  the  government  of 
the  Church  is  the  power  given  to  the  la3rmen.  In  the  parishes 
they  elect  their  own  clergyman;  and  they  have  votes  in  the 
diocesan  convention  and  in  the  General  Convention,  and  are 
thus  an  Integral  part  of  the  legislative  machinery  of  the 
Church. 

^  The  worship  of  the  Church  is  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  set  forth  in  X789,  but  changed  from 
time  to  time  as  need  has  arisen.  The  preface  states  that  "  this 
Church  is  far  from  intending  to  depart  from  the  Church  of 
England  In  any  essential  part  of  doctrine,  discipline  or  worship, 
or  further  than  local  circumstances  require."  This  principle 
guided  the  Church  in  the  early  dayt,  and  continues  in  force 
However,  changes  have  been  made  In  the  direction  of  omission 
and  addition.  The  Athanasian  Creed  is  omitted,  as  well  as  all 
reference  to  the  king  and  royal  family.  The  Commination 
Service  has  been  dropped.  In  the  Te  Deum,  In  place  of "  Thou 
didst  not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb,"  is  substituted  "  Tboa 
didst  humble  Thyself  to  be  bom  of  a  Virgin."    Many  verbal 
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have  bem  madfc  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven  " 
is  changed  to  "  Who  art  in  Heaven  ";  "  Them  that  trespass  " 
Is  changed  io  "  Those  who  trespass."  The  OrnamenU  Rubric 
and  the  Black  Rubric  are  omitted.  The  Communion  Office  ia 
more  like  the  Scottish  office,  having  the  Oblation  and  Invocation. 
Instead  of  the  Commandments  may  be  said  our  Lord's  summary 
of' the  law.  Sj;>edal  prayers  and  thanksgiving  have  been  added, 
to  be  used  upon  severatoocasions.  A  form  of  the  consecration  of 
a  church  has  been  introduced,  a»  weQ  aB  an  office  for  the 
institutkn  of  a  minister  and  an  office  for  the  visitation  of 
prisoners.  The  kst  revision  of  the  American  Prayer  Book  was 
in  1893;  goqtels  for  the  Festival  of  the  TYansfiguration  and 
for  the  eariy  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  on  Christmas 
Day  and  Easter  Day  were  added;  and  a  greater  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  was  permitted. 
The  Matittict  as  nported  by  the  General  Conventiott  of  1907  are  as 


DriestsoidaiDed,47l  ;candidates  for  holy  ordenk469;Do«tulant%323> 
by  zmden,  2464;  baptisms*  I97i303;  penons  oonfirmed,  158.931 
communicaots»  871,862;  Sunday  School  officen'-     ^-X-?- 
pupils.  446*3673  parishes  and  misnonsp  7615; 
rectoncfc  a^;  chuich  hotpitala.  73;  orpnan 
84;  academg  institutions,  22;  — "--—  — 


inadtutSoniL  79;  total  contributions  for  __  ^. 
episcopal   fund,   l3499>838:    hospitals  and 


foOows:  the  whole  number  of  cleigv,  5329;  deacons  ordainecl,  483 
s  for  holy  oraen*  469;  oostulants,  323 

.   ..         I97i203;  persons  oon&ined,  158.931; 

\,  871,862 ;  Sunday  School  officers  and  teachers,  47^7 1 ; 

*     *  '    I,  7615;  chuich  edifices.  7028; 

;  orphan  asylums,  57;  homes, 

'  ,  17;  theological,  23;  other 

upoaes,  852,257.^19: 

.^.,,,.^_     _-„ other   institutional 

•17,5091085. 

AtTHOitTTTt^, — J.  S,  M.  Anderson^  Ifisit!rysfihe  C^urth  ofEnghni 
in  Ute  Cishnifs  i^  vq[*.,  3nd  ed.,  London,  1856);  l^ightoa  ColenHin, 
The  Church  in  America  <New  York,  1S95):  /L  l„  Crw*,  Tht  AurlUiM 
£piss9pGU<iniiiiif  A  mmtflu  Caiimiii  (New  York,  1905) ;  H*  W-  Foon% 
Aitmds  of  Kind's  Chapet  (3  vol*.,  Boston*  iSSi-iftS^r);  George 
Hodns,  Thnt  Hjtndr^  Ytfirs  of  ikf  Epift^pat  Cfmtih  »»  AmerkA 
{Phikdetphia,  1006} ;  \V.  S^.  f*cfTy,  Huioty  of  thf  A  thcrkan  EpUc^pQl 
Chunky  iSST-iSSj,  viih  MoHograph^  (2  vnk,  Boston*  1&B5J;  W.  S. 
Ferry,  Hisiori^ai  Cpiiifiitms  RiLiiiti^  ts  the  Z^tuf  (jpoJ-  C^tfttial  Ckurtk^ 


.- Virginia,    Pentuyii>aHia,     Mmsatkusfiis^    Maryhnd    and 

Hrlawwv  {4  voli.,  Hartford*  iBjo);  S.  D,  McConrbdl,  HiiUtty  ojf  the 
American  Episcopal  Ckvnk  (New  Vork,  lAop);  E>»  D.  AiJdiwn, 
r**  Epixopaliaru  (New  York,  t^d^Jj  C  C.  Tiffany*  A  Nisicry  i>fih$ 
Ftaiti^aM  tpiicopoi  Chvck  (New  YofL,  1905).  {D.  D.  A.) 

PROTBUS*  in  Gtedt  mythology,  a  prophetic  old  man  of  the 
sea.  According  to  Homer,  his  resting-place  was  the  island  of 
Pharos,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nfle;  in  YirgQ  his  home  is  the 
island  of  Carpathus,  between  Crete  and  Rhodes.  He  knew  all 
things  past,  present  and  future,  but  was  loth  to  tell  what  he 
knew.  Those  who  would  consult  him  had  first  to  surprise  and 
bind  him  during  his  noonday  slumber  in  a  cave  by  the  sea,  where 
he  waa  wont  to  pass  the  heat  of  the  day  surrounded  by  hb  seals. 
Even  when  cau^t  he  would  try  to  escape  by  assuming  all  sorts 
of  shapes:  now  he  waa  a  lion,  now  a  serpent,  a  leopard,  a  boar,  a 
tree^  fire,  water.  But  if  his  captor  held  him  fast  the  god  at  last 
returned  to  his  proper  shape,  gave  the  wished-for  answer,  and 
then  phmged  into  the  sea.  He  waa  subject  to  Poseidon,  and 
acted  as  shepherd  to  Ida  **  flocks."  In  post-Homeric  times  the 
story  ran  that  Proteus  was  the  son  of  Poseidon  and  a  king  of 
^lypt,  to  whose  court  Helen  was  taken  by  Hermes  after  she 
had  been  carried  off,  Paris  being  accompanied  to  Troy  by  a 
phantom  substituted  for  her.  This  is  the  story  followed  by 
Herodotus  (iL  lis,  xi8),  who  got  it  from  Egyptian  priests,  and 
by  Euripido  in  the  Helena,  From  his  power  ol  assuming  what« 
ever  Ubipe  he  pleased  Proteus  came  to  ber^^urded,cspedidly  by 
the  Orphic  mystics,  as  a  symbol  of  the  original  matter  from 
which  the  world  was  created.  •  Rather  he  is  typical  of  the 
ever-changing  aspect  of  the  sea  (Homer,  Odyssey,  iv.  351 ;  Vugfl, 
Ceorgics,  W.  386). 

PBOIEUS  {Proteus  ttftgidnus),  in  aoology,  a  blind  perenni- 
branchiate  tailed  Batrachian,  inhabiting  the  subterranean 
waters  of  the  limestone  caves  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic  from 
Csmiob  to  Herzegovina.  It  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  sole 
representative  of  the  Batrachians  in  the  cave  fauna,  but  other 
cxampleB  have  been  added  in  recent  years.  It  is  a  small  ed-like 
animal,  with  minute  limbs,  the  anterior  of  which  are  tridactyle, 
the  posterior  didactyle,  with  a  strongly  compressed  tail,  a 
narrow  head,  with  flat  truncate  snout,  mmute  rudimentary 
eyes  hidden  under  the  skin,  which  is  usually  ookntriess,  or  rather 
flesh-coloured,  with  the  short,  plume-like  external  gills  blood- 


red;  the  jaws  and  pahte  are  toothed.  Tlus  extraordinary 
Batrachian  has  been  found  in  a  great  number  of  different  caves, 
but  rather  sporadically,  and  it  is  believed  that  iU  real  home  b 
in  deeper  subterranean  waters,  whence  it  is  expelled  at  times 
of  flooKls.  It  is  often  kept  in  aquariums,  where  h  may  turn 
almost  Uack,  and  has  bred  m  captivity.  Frtkus  forms  with 
Hedums  {Metiobranckus)  the  family  Proteidae.  The  second 
genus,  which  is  widely  distributed  in  eastern  North  America,  is 
more  generalized  hi  iU  structure,  having  better  developed  limbs, 
with  four  digits, 'and  is  adapted  to  live  m  the  light.  But  the 
two  are  closely  allied,  and  Nechmts  gives  us  a  very  exact  idea 
of  what  sort  of  a  type  Preiems  must  be  derived  from. 

In  1896  a  Proteus-like  Batrachian  was  discovered  in  Texas 
during  the  operation  of  boring  an  artesian  weQ  x88  fL  deep, 
when  it  was  shot  out  with  a  number  of 
remarkable  and  unknown  Crustaceans. 
Typhhmolge  ratkbuni  (see  M),  •»  this 
creature  was  called,  agrees  with  Proteus  in 
the  shape  of  the  head,  m  the  absence  of 
functional  eyes,  in  the  presence  of  external 
gills,  and  in  the  unpigmented  skin.  It  differs 
in  the  very  short  body  and  the  long  slender 
limbs  with  four  to  five  digits.  It  was  first 
pUced  m  the  same  family  as  Proteus,  but 
the  anatomical  investigations  of  Ellen  J. 
Emerson  have  led  this  author  to  believe 
that,  the  real  affimties  are  with  the  hrval 
form  of  the  lungless  salamander  Spderpes, 
not  with  Neeturus  and  Proteus.  Whilst 
Proteus  has  lungs  in  addition  to  the  gills, 
Typhhmolge  lacks  the  lungs,  and  with  them 
the  trachea  and  hurnyx.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  TypkUmolge  is  a  permanent 
hirva  derived  from  Spelerpes,  whilst  we  are 
quite  unable  to  assign  any  direa  ancestor 
toNechmis. 

Another  blind  Urodde  has  recently  been 
described  as  TypUotritm  spdaeus,  from 
caves  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  has 
neither  gills  nor  lungs  in  the  adult,  and  is  found  under  rocks 
in  or  out  of  the  water.  It  is  not  allied  to  Profoa.  The  eyes  are 
apparently  normal  in  the  larva,  but  in  the  adult  they  have 
undergone  marked  degeneration. 

See  P.  Configliachi  and  M.  Rusconi,  Dd  Proleo  eugumo  (Pavia, 
1819),  4^  J.  de  Bedriaga.  Lurckfamia  Emropas  (1897),  u.  28;  E. 
Zdlor,  Uher  die  FortpfUummg  des  Proteus  ttupnntu.,  JakreA.  ver. 
Nat.  WUrtUmb,  (1889),  p.  131 ;  L.  Stdneger, "  New  Genus  and  Spectea 
of  Blind  Cave  SaUmandera  from  North  America,"  P.US,  NaL 
Mus,  (1892),  XV.  IIS ;  idem, "  New  Genua  and  Species  of  Blind,  Tailed 
Batrachiana  from  the  Subterranean  Waters  of  Texas,"  op.  ciL 
(1896).  xviiL  619;  Ellen  J.  Emerron,  "General  Anatomy  of 
Typklomolgg  ratkbuni,"  P,  Boston  Soe,  NM,  (1905),  zxxiL  43. 

PR0THE8I8  (Gr.  vpbOtms,  a  setting  forth,  from  TponOhni, 
to  set  forward  or  before),  hi  the  liturgy  of  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church,  the  name  given  to  the  act  of  "  setUng  forth  " 
the  oblation,  iL«.  the  arranging  of  the  bread  on  the  paten,  the 
signing  of  the  cross  {o^parfiieaf)  on  the  bread  with  the  sacred 
spear,  the  mixing  of  the  chalice,  and  the  veiling  of  the  paten  and 
chalice  (see  F.  £.  Brightman,  Uimpes  Eastern^  and  Western, 
1896).  The  term  is  also  used,  architecturally,  for  the  pUce  in 
which  this  ceremony  takes  place,  a  chamber  on  the  north  side  of 
the  central  apse  in  a  Greek  church,  with  a  small  table.  During 
the  reign  of  Justin  H.  (565-574)  this  chamber  was  located  in  an 
apse,  and  another  apse  waa  added  on  the  south  side  for  the 
diaoonioon  (q.t.),  so  that  from  his  time  the  Greek  church  waa 
triapsaL  In  the  churches  in  central  Syria  the  ritual  was 
apparently  not  the  same,  as  both  prothesis  and  diaconica  are 
generally  rectangular,  and  the  former,  according  to  De  Vogu6, 
constituted  a  chamber  for  the  deposit  of  offerings  by  the 
faithful  Consequently  it  is  sometimes  pUoed  on  the  south  side, 
if  when  so  placed  it  was  more  accessible  to  the  pilgrims.  There 
is  always  a  much  wider  doorway  to  the  prothesis  than  to  the 
diaoonicon,  and  there  are  cases  where  a  side  doorway  from  the 
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central  apse  leads  <firect  to  the  djaffwiiron,  but  never  to  the 
prothesia. 

PROTISTA,  a  name  invented  by  Ernst  Haeckd  (jGenerelle 
Morphohfjk  dtr  OrgatUsmen,  x866)  to  denote  a  group  of  organisms 
supposed  to  be  intermediate  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  As  knowledge  advanced  the  precise  limits  of  the 
group  shifted,  and  Haeckel  himself,  in  successive  publications, 
placed  different  sets  of  oxganiams  within  it,  at  one  time  proposing 
to  include  all  tmicellular  animals  and  plants,  making  it  a  third 
kingdom  equivalent  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
Partly  because  the  term  represented  an  interpretation  rather 
than  an  objective  set  of  facts,  the  word  Protista  has  not  been 
generally  accepted  for  use  in  classification,  and,  whilst  recognis- 
ing that  the  limits  of  the  animal  and  plant  kingdoms  are  not 
sharply  defined,  modem  systematists  refrain  from  associating 
these  doubtfully  placed  organisms  simply  because  of  the  dubiety 
of  their  position.    (See  Pkotozoa.) 

PROTOCOL  (Fr.  frotocoU,  Late  Lat.  protocoBum,  from  Gr. 
wputcs,  first,  and  coXXfiy,  to  glue,  ix.  originally  the  first  sheet 
of  a  papyrus  roll),  in  diplomacy,  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of 
written  instruments,  tlie  protoeoBum  was  under  the  late  Roman 
EmfHie  a  volume  of  leaves^  bound  together  with  glue,  in  which 
public  acts  were  recorded,  so  as  to  guard  against  fraud  or  error 
on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  preparing  them;  and  in  later 
usage  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  original  drafts  of  such  acts. 
Thus,  too,  the  word  protkoecUart  was  devised  for  the  process 
of  drawing  up  public  acts  in  authentic  form  (Du  Cange,  Chs- 
sariumlal,  s.v.  Protocallum).  The  use  of  the  word  protocMum 
for  the  introductory  and  other  formulae  in  the  medieval  diploma 
(see  Diplomatic)  thus  explains  itself  as  implying  a  -recorded 
usage  in  such  matters. 

In  the  language  of  modem  diplomacy  the  name  of  *'  protocol " 
is  given  to  Uie  minutes  {proUs-verhaux)  of  the  several  sittings 
of  a  conference  or  congress;  these,  though  signed  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries present,  have  only  the  force  of  verbal  engagements 
(see  CoKCRESs).  The  name  of  "  protocols  "  is  also  given  to 
certain  diplomatic  instruments  ih  which,  without  the  form  of 
a  treaty  or  convention  being  adopted,  are  recorded  the  principles 
or  the  matters  of  detail  on  which  an  agreement  has  been  reached, 
e.g.  making  special  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  objects 
of  previous  treaties,  defining  these  objects  more  clearly,  interpre- 
ting the  exact  sense  of  a  doubtful  clause  in  a  treaty  (proloccUs 
inkrpretatifs)  and  the  like.  Thus  the  famous  Troppau  protocol, 
which  annunciated  the  right  and  duty  of  the  European  powers 
to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state  threatened  with 
revolution,  was  from  the  point  of  view  of  iu  sii^tories  merely 
a  logical  application  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  treaty  of 
the  aoth  of  November  1815  (see  THop^au).  Occasionally  also 
an  agreement  between  two  or  more  powers  takes,  the  form  of  a 
protocol,  rather  than  a  treaty,  when  the  intention  is  to  proclaim 
a  community  of  views  or  aims  without  binding  them  to 
eventual  common  action  in  support  of  those  views  or  aims; 
thus  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  Danish  succession 
was  recognized  by  the  powers  in  conference  at  London,  by  the 
protocol  of  1853  (see  Schlkswig-Hoistein  Question). 

Finally,  "  the  protocol "  (protoccU  diplomatique,  pntlccoU  de 
ekancdlerie)  is  the  body  of  ceremonial  ndes  to  be  observed  in  all 
written  or  personal  official  intercourse  between  the  heads  of 
different  states  or  their  ministers.  Thus  the  protocol  lays  down 
in  great  detail  the  styles  and  titles  to  be  given  to  states,  their 
heads,  and  their  public  ministers,  and  the  honours  to  be  paid  to 
them;  it  also  indicates  the  forms  and  customaiy  courtesies  to  be 
observed  in  all  international  acts.  "  It  is,"  says  M.  Pradier- 
Fod£r6,  "  the  code  of  international  politeness." 

See  P.  Pndkr-FodM,  Court  it  droit  diphmaUquo  (Paris,  1899). 
2-499.        

PRQTOORIIRSt  a  Greek  painter,  bora  in  Cannus,  on  the  coast 
of  Caria,  but  resident  in  Rhodes  during  the  latter  half  of  the  4th 
century  b.c.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  minute  and  laborious 
finish  which  he  bestowed  on  his  pictures,  both  in  drawing  and 
in  colour.  Apelles,  his  great  rival,  standing  astonished  in 
presence  of  one  of  these  works,  could  only  console  himself  by 


saying  that  it  was  wanting  in  charm.  On  one  picture,  the 
"  lalysus,"  he  spent  seven  years;  on  another,  the  "  Satyr,"  he 
worked  continuously  during  the  siege  of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  (305-304  b.c)  notwithstanding  that  the  garden  in 
which  he  painted  was  in  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  camp. 
Demetrius,  unsolicited,  took  measures  for  his  safety;  more  than 
that,  when  told  that  the  "  lalysus  "  just  mentioned  was  in  a  part  of 
the  town  exposed  to  assatdt,  Demetrius  changed  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions, lalysus  was  a  local  hero,the  founder  of  the  town  of  the  same 
name  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  probably  he  was  represented 
as  a  huntsman.  This  picture  was  still  in  Rhodes  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  but  was  afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  where  it  pcrii^ied 
in  the  burning  of  the  Temple  of  Peace.  The  picture  painted 
during  the  siege  of  Rhodes  consisted  of  a  satyr  leaning  idly 
against  a  pillar  on  which  was  a  figure  of  a  partridge,  so  life-like 
that  ordinary  spectators  saw  nothing  but  it.  Enraged  on  this 
account,  the  painter  wipedout  the  paitridge.  The  '*  Satyr  "  must 
have  been  one  of  his  last  works.  He  would  then  be  about 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  had  enjoyed  for  about  twenty  years 
a  reputation  next  only  to  that  of  /^lelles,  his  friend  and  bene- 
factor. Both  were  finished  oolourists  so  far  as  the  fresco- 
painting  of  their  day  permitted,  and  both  were  laborious  in  the 
practice  of  drawing,  doubtless  with  the  view  to  obtaining  bold 
effects  of  perspective  as  well  as  fineness  of  outline.  It  was  an 
illustration  of  this  practice  when  Apelles,  findmg  in  the  house  of 
Protogenes  a  large  panel  ready  prepared  for  a  picture,  drew  upon 
it  with  a  brush  a  very  fine  line  which  he  said  would  tell  sufficiently 
who  had  called.  Protogenes  on  his  return  home  took  a  brush 
with  a  different  colour  and  drew  a  still  finer  line  along  that  of 
Apelles  dividing  it  in  two.  Apelles  called  again;  and,  thus 
challenged,  drew  with  a  third  colour  another  line  within  that  of 
Protogenes,  who  then  admitted  himself  surpassed.  This  panel 
was  seen  by  Pliny  iN.H.  xxxv.  83)  in  Rome,  where  it  was  much 
admired,  and  where  it  perished  by  fire.  In  the  gallery  of  the 
Propylaea  at  Athens  was  to  be  seen  a  panel  by  Protogenes. 
The  subject  consisted  of  two  figures  representing  personifica- 
tions of  the  coast  of  Attica,  Paralus  and  Hammonias.  For  the 
councfl  chamber  at  Athens  he  painted  figures  of  the  Thesmo- 
thetae,  but  in  what  form  or  character  is  not  known.  Probably 
these  works  were  executed  in  Athens,  and  it  may  have  been  then 
that  he  met  Aristotle,  who  recommended  him  to  take  for  subjecu 
the  deeds  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  his  "Alexander  and 
Pan  "  ht  may  have  followed  that  advice  in  the  idealiang  spirit 
to  which  he  was  accustomed.  To  this  spirit  must  be  traced  also 
his  "  Cydippe  "  and  "  Hcpolemus,"  legendary  personages  of 
Rhodes.  Among  his  portraits  are  mentioned  those  of  the 
mother  of  Aristotle,  Philiscus  the  tragic  poet,  and  King 
Antigonus.  But  Protogenes  was  also  a  sculptor  to  some 
extent,  and  made  several  bronze  statues  of  athletes,  armed 
figures,  huntsmen  and  persons  in  the  act  of  offering  sacrifices. 

PROTOGENES  (E.  Haeckel),  a  little-known  genus  of  Forami- 
nifera  (q.v.),  marine  organisms,  forming  a  naked  flat  disk  wiUi 
numerous  long  radiating  pseudopodia:  nucleus  and  contractile 
vacuole  not  seen,  and  reproduction  unknown. 

PROTOMTXA  (E.  Haeckel),  a  genus  of  Foraminifera  (^.v.). 
marine  organisms,  of  orange  colour,  naked  and  reproducing  in 
a  broad-cyst  which  liberates  x-flagellate  zoospores. 

PROTOPLASM,  the  name  given  in  modem  biology  to  a  sub- 
stance composing,  wholly  or  in  part,  all  living  cells,  tissues  or 
organisms  of  any  kind,  and  hence  regarded  as  the  primary 
living  substance,  the  physical  and  material  basis  of  life. 
The  term  "  protoplaraia,"  from  rpwror,  first,  and  rXAoyco, 
formed  substance,  was  coined  by  the  botanist  Hugo  von 
Mohl,  in  1846,  for  the  "  tough,  slimy,  granular,  semi-fluid  " 
constituent  of  plant  cells,  which  he  distinguished  from  the  cell- 
wall,  nucleus  and  cell-sap.  This  was  not,  however,  the  first 
recognition  of  the  true  living  substance  as  such,  since  this  step 
had  been  achieved  in  1835  by  the  French  naturalist  F.  Dujardin, 
who  in  his  studies  on  Foraminifera  had  proposed  the  term 
"  tareode  "  for  the  living  material  of  their  bodies  in  the  following 
words:  "  Je  propose  de  nommer  ainsi  ce  que  d'autres  observa- 
teurs  ont  appeU  une  gel£e  vivante,  cette  substance  i^utineuse; 
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dwphanr,  iaioluble  dans  l*eaa,  te  oontmcUat  en  nuiMt  gtobu- 
leuset,  i'atucbaat  auz  aigtiilitf  de  dinection,  et  te  laiMant  ithtr 
comme  du  mucus,  enfin  te  trouvant  dans  tous  les  animauz 
inf&ieurs  interposte  aux  autres  ^UmenU  de  structure.*'  To  the 
French  naturalist  belongs,  therefore,  the  real  credit  of  the 
discovery  of  protoplasm,  or  rather,  to  be  more  accurate,  of 
the  first  recognition  of  its  true  nature  as  the  material  basis  of 
vital  phenomena.  Neither  Dujardin  nor  von  Mohl,  however, 
had  any  conception  of  the  universal  occurrence  and  fundamental 
similarity  of  protoplasm  in  all  living  things,  whether  animal  or 
vesetable,  and  it  was  not  till  1861  that  the  identity  of  animal 
tarcode  and  vegetable  protoplasm  was  proclaimed  by  Max 
Schultxe,  whosename  stands  out  as  the  framer,  if  not  the  founder, 
of  the  modem  notions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  living  sub- 
stance. From  this  time  onwards  the  term  "  protoplasm  "  was 
used  for  the  living  substance  of  all  classes  of  organisms, 
although  it  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  priority  in  nomenclature  to  have  made  use  of 
Dttjardin's  term  "sarcode." 

A  living  organism,  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  may  be  regarded 
as  composed  of  (i)  protoplasm,  (3)  substances  or  structures  pro- 
duced by  the  protoplasm,  either  by  differentiation  or  modifica- 
tion  of  the  protoplasm  itself,  or  by  the  excretory  or  secretory 
activity  of  the  living  substance.  The  protopbism  of  a  given 
organism  may  be  in  a  sin^  individual  mass,  or  may  be  aggre- 
gated into  a  number  of  masses  or  units,  discontinuous  but  not 
disconnected,  termed  ceils  (see  CytoijOCy).  Thus  living  organ- 
isnu  may  be  distinguished,  in  a  general  way,  as  unicellular  or 
multicellular.  An  instance  of  a  unicellular  organism  is  well 
seen  in  an  ^iiMc6a,orin  oneof  the  Foraminif era,  classic  examples 
for  the  study  of  undifferentiated  protoplasm,  which  here  com- 
poses the  greater  part  of  the  body,  while  products  of  the  forma- 
tive activity  of  the  protoplasm  are  seen  in  the  external  shell  and 
In  various  internal  grsnules  and  structures.  As  an  example  of 
a  multicellttlar  organism  we  may  take  the  human  body,  built  up 
of  an  immense  number  of  living  cells  which  produce,  singly  or 
in  oo-operation,  a.  variety  of  substances  and  structures,  each 
contributing  to  the  functions  of  the  body.  This,  without  attemp- 
ting to  enter  into  details,  the  homy  epidermis  covering  the  body, 
the  hairs,  nails,  teeth,  skeleton,  connective  tissue,  &c.,  are  all 
of  them  producU  formed  by  the  meubolic  activity  of  the  living 
substance  and  existing  in  intimate  connexion  with  it,  though 
not  themselves  to  be  regarded  as  living.  In  addition  to  meta- 
bolic products  of  this  kiad,  special  modifications  of  the  living 
substance  itself  are  connected  with  spedalixations  or  exaggera- 
tions, as  it  were,  of  a  particular  vital  function;  such  are  the 
contractile  substance  of  muscular  tissue,  and  the  various  mechan- 
isms seen  in  nervous  and  sensory  tissue.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, In  a  living  body  of  any  kind,  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
ample  protoplasm,  its  differentiaUons  and  Its  products. 

Protoplasm  from  whatever  source,  whether  studied  in  a  cell 
of  the  human  body,  in  an  Amoeba  or  Foraminifer,  or  in  a  veget- 
able organism,  is  essentiaUy  uniform  and  similar  in  appearance 
and  properties.  Its  appearance,  graphically  described  by 
Dujaidin  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  is  that  of  a  greyish, 
▼isdd,  slimy,  semi-trsnsparent  and  semi-fluid  substance.  Its  pro- 
perties are  those  of  living  things  generally,  and  the  most  salient 
and  obvious  manifestation  of  life  is  the  power  of  automatic 
movement  exhibited  by  living  protoplasm.  Whoi  free  and  not 
Emited  by  firm  envelopes,  the  movements  take  the  character 
known  generally  as  amoeboid,  well  shown  in  the  common 
Amoeba  or  in  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  When  confined 
by  rigid  envebpes,  as  in  plant-cells,  the  protoplasm  exhibits 
streamhig  movements  of  various  kinds.  Even  more  essentiaUy 
characteristic  of  the  living  matter  than  the  power  of  movement 
b  the  property  of  metabolism — ^that  is  to  say,  the  capacity  of 
■wimilating  substances  different  from  itself,  of  building  them  up 
into  its  own  substance  (anabolism),  and  of  again  decomposing 
these  complex  molecules  into  simpler  ones  (katabolism)  with 
production  .of  energy  in  the  form  of  heat,  movement  and  electri- 
cal phaiomcna.  An  important  part  of  the  metabolic  -process 
ft  respbation,  «.e.  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  surrounding 


medium  and  oxidation  of  carbon  atoms  to  form  carbonic  add 
gas  and  other  simple  chemical  compounds;  in  ordinary  plant 
and  animal  protoplasm  the  process  of  respiration  seems  to  be  of 
universal  occurrence,  but  some  Bacteria  constitute  apparently 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  Metabolism  results  not  only  in  the 
generation  of  energy,  but  also,  if  anabolism  be  in  excess  of 
katabolism,  in  increase  of  bulk,  and  consequent  growth  and 
reproduction. 

Living  protopksm  is,  therefore,  considered  from  a  chemical 
standpoint,  in  a  sute  of  continual  flux  and  insubility,  and  it 
follows  that  if  protoplasm  be  a  definite  chemical  subsUnce  or 
mixture  of  substances  (see  below),  a  given  sample  of  protoplasm 
cannot  be  pure,  or  at  least  cannot  remain  so  for  any  length  of 
time  so  long  as  its  power  of  metabolism  is  being  exerted,  but 
will  contain  particles  either  about  to  be  built  up  by  anabolism 
into  its  substance,  or  resulting  from  kaubolic  disintegration  of 
its  complex  moleailes.  Hence  it  is  convenient  to  distihguish 
the  living  substance  from  its  metaplastic  products  of  anabolism 
and  katabolism.  Such  products  are  to  be  recognised  invariably 
in  protoplasm  and  take  the  form  generally  of  grantiles  and 
vacuoles.  Granules  vary  in  sixe  from  very  minute  to  relatively 
large,  coaise  grains  of  matter,  usually  of  a  firm  and  solid  nature. 
To  the  presence  of  innumerable  granules  is  due  the  greyish, 
semi-transparent  appearance  of  protoplasm,  which  in  parts 
free  from  granules  appears  hyaline  and  transparent.  Different 
samples  of  protoplasm  may  vary  greatly  in  the  number  and 
coarseness  of  the  granulations.  Vacuoles*are  fluid  drops  of  more 
watery  consistence,  which,  when  relatively  small,  assume  a 
spherical  form,  as  the  result  of  surface  tension  acting  upon  a 
drop  of  fluid  suspended  m  another  fluid.  When  vacuoles  are 
numerous  and  large,  however,  they  may  assume  various  forms 
from  mutual  pressure,  like  air-bubbles  in  a  foam.  A  good  example 
of  frothy  protoplasm,  due  to  the  presence  of  numerous  vacuoles, 
is  seen  in  the  common  "sun-animalcule"  (Actinosphaerium). 
Or  when  the  cell  is  confined  by  an  envelope,  and  becomes  very 
vacuolated,  the  vacuoles  may  become  confluent  to  form  a  cell- 
sap  contained  in  a  protoplasmic  lining  or  "  primordial  utricle," 
and  traversed  by  strands  of  protoplasm,  as  in  the  ordinary  ceUs 
of  plant-tissues.  In  many  unicellular  organisms,  so-called 
contractile  vacuoles  are  continually  being  formed  as  an  act  of 
excretion  and  expelled  from  the  body  when  they  reach  a  certain 
sixe. 

While  the  majority  of  protoplasmic  granules  are  probably 
to  be  regarded  as  metaplastic  in  nature,  there  is  one  dass  of 
granulations  of  which  this  is  certainly  not  true,  namely  the  grains 
of  chromatin,  so  named  from  their  peculiar  affinity  for  certain 
dyes,  such  as  carmine,  logwood  and  various  aniline  stains, 
lliese  grains  may  occur  as  ckromsdia,  scattered  through  the 
protoplasm,  6r  they  may  be  concentrated  at  one  or  more  spots 
to  form  a  definite  nucleus  or  nuclei,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
limited  from  the  remaining  protoplasm  by  a  definite  mem- 
brane, and  may  undergo  further  differentiations  of  structure 
which  caimot  be  considered  further  here  (see  Cytology).  The 
protoplasm  of  an  ordinary  cell  is  thus  specialized  into 
nucleus  and  cytoplasm.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  most 
primitive  forms  of  life,  the  Monera  of  E.  Haeckel,  consisted  of 
pure  protoplasm  without  a  nudeus.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  chromatin  can  be  present  without  being  con- 
centrated to  form  a  definite  nucleus,  and  that  with  imperfect 
technique  the  chromatin  may  easily  escape  observation.  It 
seems  justifiable  at  present  to  believe,  until  the  contrary  has 
been  proved,  that  all  organisms,  however  primitive,  contain 
chromatin  in  some  form:  first,  because  this  substance  has 
always  been  found  when  suitable  methods  for  its  detection  have 
been  emptoyed;  secondly,  because  it  has  been  shown  experi- 
mentally, by  cutting  up  small  organisms,  such  as  AmoAa^ 
that  enucleated  fragments  of  protoplasm  are  unable  to  maintain 
their  continued  existence  as  living  bodies;  and,  thirdly,  because 
modem  research  has  shown  the  chromatin  to  be  of  very  great, 
perhaps  fundamental,  importance  in  regulating  the  vital  pro- 
cesses of  the  cell  and  so  determining  the  specific  characters  of 
the  organism,  a  property  which  enables  the  chromatin  to  act 
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as  the  vehicle  of  heredity  tnd  to  transmit  the  characters  of 
parent  to  offspring.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
therefore,  the  peculiar  chromatin-granules  must  be  regarded  as 
an  integral-part,  perhaps  even  the  most  essentially  and  primarily 
important  portion,  of  the  living  substance.  At  the  same  time 
it  must.be  borne  in  mind  that  the  term  "  chroikatin  "  does  not 
denote  a  definite  chemical  substance,  to  be  recognized  universally 
by  hard  and  fast  chemical  tests.  The  chromatin  of  different 
organisms  or  cells  may  behave  quite  differently  in  relation  to 
stains  or  other  reactions;  and  if  it  be  true  that  it  is  the  chromatin 
which  determines  the  nature  and  activities  of  the  cell,  it  follows 
that  no  two  cells  which  differ  from  one  another  in  any  way  can 
have  their  chromatin  exactly  similar.  The  conception  of  chrom- 
atin is  one  based  upon  its  relations  to  the  vital  activities  and  life 
cycle,  as  a  whole,  of  the  organism  or  cell,  and  not  upon  any 
definable  material,  that  is  chemical  and  physical,  properties. 

The  importance  of  protoplasm,  as  the  physical  and  material 
basis  of  life,  has  caused  it  to  be  the  subject  in  recent  years  of 
much  minute  and  laborious  research.  It  seems  obvious  that 
matter  so  peculiarly  endowed  must  possess  a  complexity  of 
structure  and  organization  far  exceeding  that  which  at  first 
ught  meets  the  eye.  Some  biologists  have  attacked  the 
problem  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  protoplasm  from  a 
purely  theoretical  standpoint,  and  have  framed  hypotheses 
of  an  ultramicroscopic  constitution  sufficient,  in  their  <^inion, 
to  explain,  or  at  least  to  throw  light  upon,  the  vital  activities 
of  the  living  substance.  Others,  proceeding  by  more  empirical 
methods,  have  attempted  to  lay  bare  the  structure  of  protoplasm 
by  means  of  the  refinements  of  modem  microscopical  technique, 
or  to  solve  the  question  of  its  constitution  by  means  of  chemical 
and  physiobgical  investigation.  Hence  a  convenient  distinction, 
not  always  easy,  however,  to  maintain  in  practice,  is  drawn 
between  sptcidatiae  and  empirical  theories  of  protoplasm. 

X.  Speculatite  theories  have  come  with  the  greatest  frequency 
from  those  who  have  attempted  to  find  a  material  explanation 
for  the  phenomena  of  heredity  (q.v.).  As  instances  may  be 
mentioned  more  particularly  the  "  gemmules  "  of  Darwin,  the 
"  pangenes  "  of  de  Vries,  the  "  plastidules  "  of  Haeckel,  and  the 
"biophores"  of  Weismann.  These  theories  have  been  ably 
brought  together  and  discussed  by  Delage,  who  has  included 
them  all  under  the  term  "  micromerism,"  since  they  agree  in 
tlie  assumption  that  the  living  substance  contains,  or  consists 
of,  a  vast  number  of  excesuvely  minute  particles — i.  e.  aggr^;ates 
or  combinations  of  molecules,  which  give  to  the  protoplasm  its 
specific  properties  and  tendencies  ("  idioplasm  "  of  NSgeli). 
In  other  cases  the  asstunption  of  invisible  protoplasmic  units 
has  been  inspired  by  a  desire  either  to  explain  the  general  vital 
and  assimilative  powers  of  protoplasm,  as,  for  example,  the 
*'  micellae  "  of  Nilgeli  and  the  "  pUsomes  "  of  Wiesner,  or  to 
elucidate  the  mechanism  of  some  one  function^  such  as  the 
"Inotagmas"  of  Engelmann,  assumed  to  be  the  agents  of 
contractility.  In  genoral,  it  may  be  said  of  all  these  speculations 
either  that  they  can  only  be  extended  to  all  vital  phenomena 
by  the  help  of  so  many  subordinate  hypotheses  and  assumptions 
that  they  become  unworkable  and  unintelligible,  or  that  they 
only  carry  the  difficulties  a  step  further  back,  and  really  explaia 
nothing.  Thus  it  is  postulated  for  Wiesner's  hypothetical 
plasomes  that  they  possess  the  power  of  assimilation,  growth  and 
reproduction-by  <fivision;  in  other  words,  that  they  are  endowed 
with  just  those  properties  which  constitute  the  unexplained 
mystery  of  living  matter. 

2.  Empirical  theories  of  protoplasm  differ  according  as  their 
authors  seek  to  find  one  universal  type  of  structure  or  constitu- 
tion common  to  all  conditions  or  differentiations  of  the-  living 
substance,  or,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion  that  it  may  vary 
fundamentally  in  different  places  or  at  different  times.  From 
these  two  points  of  view  protoplasm  may  be  regarded  either 
as  monomorphic  or  polymorphic  (Fischer).  The  microscopical 
investigation  of  protoplasm  reveals  at  the  first  glance  a  viscid, 
dimy  or  mucilaginous  substance,  in  which  is  embedded  an 
immense  number  of  granules,  for  the  most  part  very  tiny.  Very 
lardy  are  these  granules  absent,and  then  only  IrcMn  a  portion 


of  the  prot^lasm,  and  only  temporarfly.  Hence  many  antfaorf- 
tic9  have  regarded  the  minute  granule*— the  "  midosomes " 
of  Hanstein— as  themselves  the  ultimate  living  units  of  proto- 
plasm, in  opposition  to  those  who  would  regard  them  merely 
as  "metaplastic"  substances,  i.e.  as  the  heterogeneous  by- 
products of  metabolism  and  vital  activity.  The  panuhr  theory, 
as  this  conception  of  the  living  substance  is  called,  has  received 
its  extreme  elaboration  at  the  hands  of  Altmann,  whoae  stand- 
point may  be  taken  as  tsrpical  of  this  dass  of  theories.  Alter 
demonstrating  the  universal  occurrence  of  granules  in  protoplasm, 
Altmann  has  compared  each  individual  granule  to  a  free-living 
bacterium,  and  thus  regards  a  cell  as  a  colony  of  minute  organisms, 
namely  the  granules  or  bioUasts,  as  he  has  termed  theAi,  Kving 
embedded  in  a  common  matrix,  like  a  zoogk>eacol<myof  bacteria. 
Of  this  theory  it  may  be  remarked,  firstly,  that  it  brings  us 
no  nearer  to  an  explanation  of  vital  phenomena  than  do  the 
plasomes  of  Wiesner;  secondly,  that  to  consider  bacteria  aa 
equivalent,  not  to  cells,  but  to  cell  granules,  b  to  assume  for 
this  class  of  organisms  a  position  with  regard  to  the  cell  theory 
which  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful;  and,  thirdly,  that  the 
observations  of  the  vast  majority  of  competent  microscopists 
furnish  abundant  support  for  the  sutement  that  granules  of 
protoplasm  do  not  lie  free  in  a  structureless  matrix,  but  are 
embedded  in  the  substance  of  a  minute  and  delicate  framework 
or  morphoplasmt  which  in  its  turn  is  bathed  by  a  watery  fluid 
or  enehyUma  permeating  the  whole  substance.  The  upholders 
of  the  granular  theory  deny  the  existence  of  the  framework, 
or  explain  it  as  due  to  an  arrangement  of  the  granules,  or  aa 
an  optical  effect  produced  by  the  matrix  between  the  granules. 
Amongst  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  assert  the  existence  of 
a  framework  distinct  from  granules  and  enchylema,  the  utmost 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails  with  regard  to  the  true  structural 
relations  of  these  three  parts  and  the  r61e  played  by  each  in  the 
exercise  of  vital  functions.  Some  have  regarded  the  framework 
as  made  up  of  a  tangle  of  separate  fibrillae  (JUar  theory) — a  view 
more  especially  connected  with  the  name  of  Flemming--bttt  most 
are  agreed  that  it  represents  the  appearance  of  a  reliaUvm  or 
network  with  excessively  fine  meshes,  usuaUy  from  |  to  i  |i  in 
diameter.  The  reticulum  carries  the  granules  at  its  nodal 
points,  and  is  bathed  everywhere  by  the  enchylema.  Even  with 
so  much  in  common,  however,  opinions  are  still  greatly  at 
variance.  In  the  first  place,  the  majority  of  observers  interpret 
the  reticulum  as  the  expression  of  an  actual  spongy  framework, 
a  network  of  minute  fibrillae  ramifying  in  all  planes.  WhUe, 
however,  Hdtxmann,  foUowing  the  speculations  of  BrOcke, 
considered  the  framework  itself  to  be  actively  contractile  and 
the  seat  of  all  protoplasmic  movement,  an  opposite  point  of  view 
IS  represented  by  the  writings  of  Leydig,  Sch&fer  and  others, 
who  regard  the  reticulum  merely  aa  a  kind  of  supporting  frame- 
work or  spoHgicplasmf  in  which  is  lodged  the  enchylema  or 
hyaloplasm,  considered  to  be  itself  the  primary  motile  and  living 
substance.  Batschli,  on  the  other  hand,  has  pointed  out  the 
grave  difficulties  that  attend  the  interpretation  of  the  reticulum 
as  a  fibrillar  framework,  hi  view  of  the  distinctly  fluid  conastcnce 
of,  at  any  rate,  most  samples  of  protoplasm.  For  if  the  sob- 
stance  of  the  framework  be  assumed  to  be  of  a  firm,  solid  natute, 
then  the  protopbsm  as  a  whole  could  not  behave  as  a  fluid,  any 
more  than  could  a  sponge  soaked  m  water.  On  the  other  band, 
the  hypothesis  of  a  fluid  fibrillar  framework  leads  to  a  physical 
impossibility,  since  one  liquid  cannot  be  permanently  suspended 
in  another  in  the  form  of  a  network.  Biltschli  therefore  interprets 
the  universally  present  reticulum  as  a  meshwork  of  minute 
lamellae,  forming  a  honeycombed  or  aheoUar  structure,  similar 
to  the  arrangement  of  fluid  lamellae  in  a  fine  foam  or  lithcr, 
in  which  the  interstices  are  filled,  not  with  air  but  with  another 
fluid;  in  other  words,  the  structure  of  protoplasm  b  that  of  an 
exceedingly  fine  emulsion  of  two  liquids  not  mladUe  with  ooe 
another. 

It  may  be  claimed  for  the  abcolar  fkory  of  BOtschli  that  h  throws 
light  upon  nuiny  known  facta  relating  to  protoplasm.  It  iaterpnts 
the  reticulum  aa  the  optical  section  oi  a  minute  foam-like  ttmcture, 
and  permits  the  formation  of  protoplaamic  atriatioaa  and  of  apparent 
fibriuae  aa  the  result  of  linear  orndiatuig  dispontioas  of  the  alveolar 
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frmework:  It  reooocilM  whli  the  laws  of  phyrict  the  combtnation 
oi  a  imnework  with  a  fluid  or  lemi-fluid  anregate  coodition,  while 
variatioos  ia  the  fluidity  oL  the  fFamework  are  compatible  with  a 
iriffming  of  the  protoplasm  almost  to  the  fntch  ot  rigidity,  as  seen, 
for  example,  in  nervous  tissue;  and,  finally,  it  explains  many  charac- 
teristic structural  peculiarities  of  protoplanti,  such  as  the  superficial 
layer  of  radiately  arranged  alveoli,  the  sphoical  form  of  vacuoles, 
the  continuous  wall  or  peilide  which  limits  both  the  vacuoles  and  the 
protoplasm  as  a  whole,  and  many  other. points  not  intelligible  on 
the  theory^  of  a  sponge-like  structure.  BQtschli  has  succeeded, 
moraover,  m  producing  artificial  foams  of  minute  structure,  which 
not  only  mimic  the  appearance  of  protoplasm,  but  can  be  made  to 
«dubit  streaming  and  amoeboid  moveroenu  very  simiUr  to  those  of 
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ample  protoplasmic  organisms.  Incidentally  these  experiments 
have  shown  that  many  of  the  apparent  granulations  ana  "  micro- 
somes *'  are  an  optical  effect  produced  by  the  nodes  of  the  minute 
framework.  In  hu  most  recent  works  BOtschli  has  extended  his 
theory  of  alveolar  structure  to  many  other  subsUnces.  and  has  tried 
to  prove  that  it  is  a  universal  characteristic  of  colloid  bodies,  a 
view  strongly  combated,  however,  by  Fischer.  While  it  cannot 
be  claimed  that  BOtschli's  theory  furnishes  in  any  way  a  complete 
explanation  of  life,  leaving  untouched,  as  it  does,  the  fundamenul 
question  of  assimilation  and  metabolism,  he  at  least  draws  attention 
to  a  verv  important  class  of  (acts,  which,  if  demonstrated  to  be  of 
universal  occurrence,  must  be  reckoned  with  in  future  treatment 
of  the  protoplasm  question,  and  would  form  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  all  speculations  upon  the  mechanism  of  the  living 


In  oppoaition  to  the  above-mentioned  monomorphic  theories 
of  protoplasm,  all  of  which  agree  in  awiming  the  existence  of 
some  fundamental  t3rpe  of  structure  in  all  living  substance, 
attempU  have  been  made  at  various  times  to  show  that  the 
structural  appearances  seen  in  protoplasm  are  in  reality  artificial 
producU,  due  to  predpiution  or  coagulation  caused  by  reagenU 
used  in  the  study -or  preparation  of  living  objects.  These  views 
have  been  developed  by  Fischer,  who  by  experimenting  upon 
various  proteids  with  histological  fixatives,  has  shown  that  it 
is  possiUe  to  produce  in  them  a  granular,  reticular  or  alveolar 
structure,  according  to  treatment,  and,  further,  that  granules 
so  produced  may  be  differentially  stained  according  to  their  size 
and  absorptive  powers.  Fischer  therefore  sug^ts  that  many 
structural  appearances  seen  in  protoplasm  may  be  purely 
artificial,  but  does  not  extend  this  view  to  all  such  structures, 
which  would  indeed  be  impossible,  in  view  of  the  frequency  with 
which  reticular  or  alveolar  structures  have  been  observed  during 
life.  He  suggesU,  however,  that  such  structures  may  be 
temporary  results  of  vital  precipitation  of  proteids  within  the 
organism,  and  that  protoplasm  may  have  al  different  times  a 
granular  reticular  or  alveolar  structure,  or  may  be  homogeneous. 
Fischer's  conception  of  living  protoplasm  is  therefore  that  of 
a  polsrmorphic  substance,  and  a  similar  view  is  held  at  the 
present  time  by  Flemming,  Wilson  and  others.  Strassburger 
also  regards  protoplasm  as  composed  of  two  portions:  a  motile 
kinopiasm  which  is  fibrillar,  and  a  nutritive  trophoplatm  which 
is  alveolar,  in  structure. 

The  chemical  investigation  of  protoplasm  labours  at  the  outset 
under  the  disadvantage  that  it  cannot  deal  with  the  living 
substance  as  a  whole,  since  no  analysis  can  be  performed  upon 
it  without  destro3ring  the  life.  Protoplasm  consists,  to  the 
extent  of  about  60%  of  its  total  mass,  of  a  mixture  of  various 
mide^proteids—thni  is  to  say,  of  those  subsUnces  which,  in 
molecular  structure  and  chemical  composition,  are  the  most 
complex  bodies  known.  In  association  with  them  are  always 
found  var3dng  amounts  of  fats,  carbohydrates,  and  other  bodies, 
and  such  compounds  are  always  present  in  the  living  substance 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  as  products  of  both  upward  and  down- 
ward metabolism.  Protoplasm  also  contains  a  large  but  variable 
percentage  of  water,  the  amount  of  which  present  in  any  given 
case  affects  krgely  its  fluid  or  visdd  aggregate  condition. 
Espedal  interest  attaches  to  the  remarkable  class  of  bodies  known 
as  ferments  or  emyma,  which  when  prepared  and  isolated  from 
the  living  body  are  capable  of  effecting  in  other  substances 
chemical  changes  of  a  kind  regarded  as  specifically  vital.  It  is 
from  their  study,  and  from  that  of  the  complex  proteids  found 
in  the  living  body,  that  the  greatest  advances  towards  an 
explanation  of  the  properties  of  living  matter  may  be  expected 
At  the  present  time.  ' 


The  .questKMi  may  be  raised  how  far  it  is  probable  that  there  is 
one  umversal  hvmg  substance  which  couM  conceivably  be  isolated 
or  prepared  in  a  pure  sute,  and  whkh  would  then  exhibit  the 
phenomena  characteristic  of  viul  activity.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
in  the  first  place,  that  protoplasm,  as  we  know  it,  exhibits  infinite 
diversity  of  character,  and  that  no  two  samples  of  protoplasm  are 
absolutely  similar  in  all  respects.  Chemical  differences  must  be 
assumed  to  exist  not  onlv  between  the  vital  fabrics  of  allied  species 
of  organisms,  but  even  between  those  of  individuals  of  the  same 
species.  Kassowitz  regards  this  variability  as  compatible  with  the 
assumption  of  a  gigantic  protoplasmic  molecule  in  which  endless 
variations  arise  by  changes  in  the  combinations  of  a  vast  number 
of  atoms  and  atom  complexes.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  however.* 
of  any  single  substance,  however  complex  in  its  chemical  constitu- 
tion, which  could  perform  all  the  functions  of  life.  To  postulate  a 
universal  living  subsunce  is  to  proceed  along  a  path  whkh  leads 
ioeviubly  to  the  assumption  ot  biophores,  plastidules  or  other 
similar  units,  since  the  ultimate  living  ptirticles  must  then  be 
imasincd  as  endowed  at  the  outset  with  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
fundamental  properties  and  characteristic  actions  of  living  bodies. 
Such  a  conception  has  as  iu  logical  result  a  viulistic  standpoint, 
which  may  or  may  not  embody  the  correct  menul  attitude  with 
regard  to  the  study  of  life,  but  which  at  any  rate  tends  to  check  any 
further  advance  towards  an  explanation  or  analyris  of  e&emenury 
vital  phenomena.  We  may  rather,  with  KOUiker,  Verwom  and 
others,  ascribe  the  activities  of  protoplasm  to  the  mutual  interaction 
of  many  substances,  no  single  one  of  which  can  be  considered  as 
living  in  itself,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  forms  an  indispensable  consti- 
tuent of  a  living  body.  From  this  point  of  viewjife  is  to  be  reg^dtled. 
not  as  the  property  of  a  single  definite  substance,  but  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  ever-changing  relations  existing  between  the  many 
substances  which  make  up  the  complex  and  variable  congeries  known 
to  us  as  protot>lasm. 

Author ! TIE*. — For  cxhay stive  liLstorical  cumiTurie«  df  the  proto- 
plasm quevijgiii.  with  futi  biblkifjraphicjl  refcimcfa>  tKc  reader  may 
be  referred  ]o  ihc  totlo«ing  worki,  especially  ilic  first  five:  BOtschU. 
Investitatu^Ht  m  Mr^pfto ffk  fmsms  and  Frotoplasitt  (l^otidon.  1804): 
Unterswckun^fn  ubtr  Slrukturtw  (Leipxig,  V9s^)i  "  Mcine  Anstcht 
fiber  die  Strukiur  d«  Piatopb.tnus  und  einijn  ihrrr  Kritiker," 
Arck,f.  ErttHr'Kkriunfsmtihiimk  d.  Drf.  (1401);  m.  499-584.  pi.  XK.; 
Dclage,  La  Slmcture  du  prtupttiaimr  rl  hi  iktmiei  inr  I  hirUiti 
(Pans.  l8<?sl:  Wilwri,  The  Cdi  (Jnded..  London.  19«>);  Fischer, 
FixiruH^,  h'arfjunn^  mnd  Baa  i^j  Praiapla^mai  (L^rpcig,  1899); 
Kassowita,  AtSwmfine  Sittifiif  (Vicnni,  i&*si9);G.  M.inn,  Protoptasm, 
its  Definitiiin,  Ckemiitr^  und  5tfUiihre  (Osdord,   190&).  p.  59. 

(E.^M.) 
PROTOZOA  (Gr.  vpQrot,  first,  and  f^oi^,  living  thing),  the 
name  given  by  modem  zoologists  to  Uie  animalctUes,  for  the 
most  part  microscopic,  which  were  termed  by  the  older  natural- 
ists Infusoria,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  appear  in  infusions 
containing  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  The  name 
Infusoria  is  now,  however,  restricted  to  one  of  the  four  classes 
which  comprise  the  Protozoa  proper.  The  name  Protozoa  was 
coined  as  far  back  as  1820  as  an  equivalent  for  the  German  word 
UrtAiere,  meaning  animals  of  primitive  or  archaic  nature,  the 
forms  of  animal  life  which  may  be  su[>po8ed  to  have  been  the 
first  that  appeared  upon  our  globe.  Tlie  great  naturalist  C.  T. 
von  Siebold  was,  however,  the  first  to  give  a  scientific  definition 
to  the  group.  Von  Siebold  pointed  out  that  in  the  Protozoa 
the  individual  was  always  a  single  vital  unit  or  cetf,  in  contrast 
with  the  higher  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  Metazoa, 
in  which  the  body  is  generally,  though  not  universally,  regarded 
as  composed  of  many  such  units.  To  put  the  matter  briefly 
and  somewhat  technically:  the  Protozoa  are  unicellular  animals, 
the  Metazoa  multicellular  animals;  in  the  Protozoa  the  cell  is 
complete  in  itself,  both  morphologically  and  physiologically, 
and  is  capable  of  maintaining  a  separate  and  independent  exist- 
ence in  suitable  surroundings,  like  any  other  organism;  in  the 
Metazoa  the  cells  are  differentiated  for  the  performance  of  dis- 
tinct functions  and  combined  together  to  form  the  various  tissues 
of  which  the  body  is  built  up,  and  the  individual  cells  of  the 
Metazoan  body  are  not  capable  of  maintaining  a  separate 
existence  apart  from  their  fellows.  This  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  Protozoa  is  used  by  zoologists,  whereby  certain  forms 
of  animal  life,  which  were  formeriy  ranked  as  Protozoa,  such 
as  sponges  and  rotifers,  are  now  definitely  excluded  from  the 
group  and  classed  as  Metazoa. 

The  animal  kingdom  may  be  divide,  therefore,  into  two 
sub-kingdoms,  the  Protozoa  and  the  Metazoa,  the  first-named 
characterized  by  their  essentially  unicellular  nature.  This  is 
a  criterion  by  which  it  is  easy  to  define  the  Protozoa  from  a  purely 
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loological  sUndpoint,  but  which  becomes  less  satisfactory  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  whole  range  of  microscopic 
unicellular  organisms.  Besides  the  true  Protozoa,  which,  ear 
hypiHhesi,  are  organisms  of  animal  nature,  there  are  many  other 
organisms  of  equally  simple  organization,  including  the 
Bacteria  and  the  unicellular  plants.  The  Bacteria  stand  sharply 
apart  from  the  other  forms  of  life,  not  only,  in  many  cases,  by 
their  divergent  methods  of  metabolism,  but  by  morphological 
characteristics,  such  as  the  definite  body-form  limited  by  a 
distinct  envelope,  the  absence  of  organs  for  locomotion  other 
than  the  peculiar  fiagella,  and,  above  all,  by  the  lack  of  any 
differentiation  of  the  body-protoplasm  into  nucleus  and  cyto- 
plasm, as  in  all  triie  cells  of  either  animal  or  vegetable  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  separate  by  hard-and-fast  definitions  the 
unicellular  plants  from  the  uniirllular  animals  is  not  only  difficult 
but  practically  impoasible.  The  essential  difference  between 
plant  and  anhnal  is  a  physiological  one,  a  difference  in  the 
method  of  nutrition.  A  typical  green  plant  is  able  to  live 
independently  of  other  organisms  and  to  build  up  its  substance 
from  simple  gases  in  the  air  and  inorganic  salu  in  the  soil  or 
water,  provided  thst  certain  conditions  of  light  and  moisture 
be  present  in  its  environment;  this  is  the  so-called  holophytic 
method  of  nutrition.  A  typical  animal,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
practically  independent  of  sunlight,  is  not  able  to  exist  apart 
from  other  living  organisms,  since  it  is  not  able  to  build  up  iu 
substance  from  simple  chemical  constituents  like  a  plant,  but 
must  be  supplied  with  ready-made  protdds  in  its  food,  for  which/ 
it  reqtiires  other  organisms,  either  plants  or  animals;  this 
is  the  so<alled  holozoic  method  of  nutrition.  Intermediate 
between  these  two  habits  of  life  is  the  so-called  saprophytic 
habit,  exemplified  by  the  fungi  amongst  plants;  in  thb  method 
of  nutrition  the  organism  cannot  build  up  its  substance  entirely 
from  inorganic  substances,  but  absorbs  the  organic  substances 
present  in  solutions  containing  organic  salts  or  decaying  animal 
or  vegetable  matter. 

If  we  regard  the  organisms  termed  collectively  Protozoa  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  methods  of  nutrition  (considering  for 
the  present  only  free-living,  non-parasitic  forms),  we  find  in 
one  class,  the  Flagellata,  examples  of  the  three  methods  men- 
tioned above,  the  holozoic,  holophytic  and  saprophytic  habit 
of  life,  not  only  in  species  closely  allied  to  each  other,  but  even 
combined  in  one  and  the  same  species  at  different  periods  of  its 
life  or  in  different  surroundings.  An  individual  of  a  given 
species  may  contain  chlorophyll,  with  which  it  decomposes 
carbonic  add  gas  in  the  sunlight,  like  a  plant,  while  possessing 
a  definite  mouth-aperture,  by  means  of  which  it  can  ingest  solid 
food,  like  an  ahimal.  Such  instances  show  clearly  that  in  the 
simplest  forms  of  life  the  difference  between  plant  and  animal 
is  but  a  difference  of  habit  and  of  mode  of  nutrition,  to  which 
the  organism  is  not  at  first  irrevocably  committed,  and  which 
are  not  at  first  accompanied  by  distinctive  morphological 
characteristics.  Only  when  the  organism  becomes  specialized 
for  one  or  the  other  mode  of  life  exclusively  does  it  acquire  such 
definite  morphological  characters  that  the  difference  between 
plant  and  animal  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  natural 
classification,  as  in  the  higher  forms  of  life.  In  the  lowest  forms 
it  is  not  possible  to  base  natural  subdivisions  on  their  vegetable 
or  animal  nature.  For  th^  reason  it  has  been  proposed  by 
£.  Haeckel  to  unite  all  the  primitive  forms  of  life  in  which  the 
body  is  morphologically  equivalent  to  a  sin^e  cell  into  one 
group,  the  Protisu,  irrespective  of  their  animal  or  vegetable 
nature.  In  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  the  ProtisU 
are  regarded  at  a  distinct  kingdom  {Reich),  more  or  less  inter- 
mediate between,  but  distinct  from,  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  and  representing  the  ancestral  stock  from  which 
both  animals  and  i^ants  have  sprung.  Many  authorities  have 
foUowed  Haeckel's  lead  in  the  matter,  and  the  science  of  Pro- 
tistology or  Protistenkunde  has  alretdy-a  special  journal  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  reseanhes  upon  it.  B\a  though  it  ngay 
be  more  scientific,  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,. to  group 
all  these  primitive  organisms  together  in  the  way  sutfjested 
by  Haeckel,  in  practice  it  is  inconvenient,  tin  account  of  the 


vast  number  of  forms  of  life  to  be  oonprised  as  Protista,  their 
diversity  in  habit  of  life  and  organization,  and,  above  all,  the 
difference  in  the  technical  met^xis  required  for  their  study, 
which  becomes  too  complicated  for  a  singk  worker.  Hence 
Protistology  becomes  split  up  in  practice  by  its  own  mass  into 
three  sciences:  the  Bacteria  are  the  objecU  of  the  sdenoe  of 
bacteriok>gy;  botanists  deal  with  the  unicHhilar  plants;  and 
the  zoologists  with  those  Protista  which  are  more  distinctly 
animal  in  their  characters. 

Hence  the  Protozoa  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  convenient  rather 
than  a  natural  group,  and  may  be  characterized  generally  as 
follows:  Organisms  in  which  the  individual  is  a  single  cell,  that 
is  to  say,  consists  of  a  single  undivided  mass  of  protoplasm  which 
is  capable  of  independent  existence  in  a  suiuble  environment; 
if  many  such  individuals  be  combined  together  to  form  a  colony , 
as  frequently  occurs,  there  is  no  differentiation  of  the  individuals 
except  for  reproductive  purposes,  and  never  for  tissue-formation 
as  in  the  Metazoa.  The  body  always  contains  chromatin  or 
nuclear  substance,  which  may  be  disposed  in  various  ways,  but 
usually  forms  one  or  more  concentrated  masses  termed  nuclei, 
which  can  be  distinguished  sharply  from  the  general  body- 
protopUsm  or  cytoplasm.  The  protoplasmic  body  may  be 
naked  at  the  surface,  or  may  be  limited  and  enck>sed  by  a  distinct 
envelope  or  cell-membrane,  which  b  not  usually  of  the  nature 
of  cellulose,  except  in  holophytic  forms.  Or^ns  serving  for 
locomotion  and  for  the  capture  and  assimilation  of  solid  food 
are  usually  present,  but  may  be  wanting  altogether  when  the 
mode  of  nutrition  is  other  than  holozoic;  chlorophyll,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  only  found  as  a  constituent  of  the  body-substance 
in  the  holophytic  Flagellata.*  To  these  characters  it  may  be 
added  that  reproduction  is  effected  by  some  form  of  fission,  oi 
division  of  the  body  into  smaller  portions,  and  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  Protozoa,  if  not  in  all,  a  process  of  conjugation  or 
syngamy  occurs  at  some  period  in  the  life-cycle,  the  essential 
feature  of  the  process  being  fusion  of  nuclear  matter  from  distinct 
individuals.  The  foregoing  defim'tion  docs  not  distinguish  the 
Protozoa  sharply  from  the  primitive  forms  of  plant-life,  with 
which,  as  stated  above,  they  are  connected  by  many  transilioos; 
but  the  differentiation  of  the  body -substance  into  nucleus 
and  cytopbsm  separates  them  at  once  from  the  Baaeria,  in 
which  the  chromatin  is  distributed  evenly  through  the  body- 
protoplasm. 

FroUnoa  and  Disease.^Tht  study  of  the  Protozoa  has  ac- 
quired great  practical  importance  from  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  live  as  parasites  of  other  animals,  and  as  such  may  be  the 
cause  of  dangerous  diseases  and  epidemics  in  the  higher  forms  of 
animal  life  and  in  man  (see  Pasasitic  Diseases).  Examples 
of  parasitic  forms  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  iovr  classes  into 
which,  as  will  be  suted  below,  the  Protozoa  are  divided,  and  one 
class,  the  Sporozoa,  is  composed  entirely  of  endoparasitic  forms. 
Hence  Protozoology,  as  it  is  termed,  is  rapidfy  assuming  an 
importance  in  medical  and  veterinary  sdence  almost  equal  to 
that  of  bacteriology,  although  the  recognition  of  Protozoa  as 
agents  in  the  production  of  disease  is  hardly  older  than  a  decade. 
The  most  striking  instances  of  Protozoa  well  established  as 
pathogenic  agents  are  the  malarial  parasites,  the  spedes  of 
Pirofiasma  causing  haerooglobinuria  of  cattle  and  other  animak, 
the  trypanosomes  causing  tsetse-fly  disease,  surra,  sleeping 
sickness,  and  other  maladies,  the  species  of  Letskmattia  causing 
kala  azar  and  oriental  sore,  and  the  AmMba  responsible  for 
the  so-called  amoebic  dysentery.  Other  diseases  referred,  but 
as  yet  doubtfully,  to  the  agency  of  Protozoa  are  syphilis,  small- 
pox, hydrophobia,  yellow  fever,  and  even  cancer. 

It  is  only  possible  here  to  discuss  briefly  in  a  general  way  the 
rdatioBS  of  these  parasites  to  their  hosts.  When  two  oigaaisBs 
stand  habitually  in  the  relation  of  host  and  parasite,  an  equi- 
librium tends  to  become  established  gradually  between  tbcm,  lo 

^Many  Protozoa  cootain  tynbiotk  green 
ZoochlofeUae   or   t^f«*f  i*lwlla<>i   ia   -^-'^   *- 
faiStaaoe.  Radiolaria,  and  Oliau  «j 
This  conditioo  must  be  carefully 
oocuiriBg  as  a  cell-constitueat. 
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tbat  a  oondition  is  brought  about  in  which,  after  many  genera- 
tions, the  host  becomes  "  tolerant  "  of  the  parasite,  and  the 
parasite  is  not  lethal  to  the  host,  though  perhaps  capable  of 
setting  up  considerable  disturbance  in  its  vital  funaions.  Many 
■nimaU  are  found  to  contain  almost  constantly  certain  internal 
parasites  without  being,  apparently,  in  the  least  affected  by 
them;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  most  cases  it  is 
not  to  the  interest  of  the  parasite  to  destroy  the  host  or  to  over' 
tax  its  resources.  But  when  the  parasite  b  transferred  naturally 
or  artificially  to  a  species  or  race  of  host  which  does  not  ordinarily 
harbour  it,  and  which  therefore  has  not  acquired  powers  of 
resisting  its  atucks,  the  parasites  may  be  most  deadly  in  their 
effects.  Thus  the  white  traveller  in  the  tropics  is  exposed  to 
far  greater  dangers  from  the  indigenous  disease-producing 
organisms  than  are  the  natives  of  those  dimes. 

In  some  cases  two  organisms  have  become  mutually  adapted 
to  each  other  as  host  and  parasite  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
parasite  is  not  capable  of  flourishing  in  any  other  host.  An 
instance  of  this  is  Trypanosoma  lewisi  of  the  rat,  which  cannot 
live  in  any  other  species  of  animal  but  a  rat,  and  which  is  not 
as  a  rule  lethal  to  a  rat,  at  least  not  to  one  otherwise  healthy. 
Contrasting  in  an  instructive  manner  with  this  species  is  Trypano- 
soma trttciit  which  occurs  as  a  natural  parasite  of  buffaloes  and 
other  big  game  in  Africa,  and  is,  apparently,  harmless  to  them, 
but  which  is  capable  of  being  transferred  to  other  animals  by 
inoculation.  The  transference  may  take  place  naturally,  by 
the  bite  of  a  tsetse-fly,  or  may  be  effected  artificially;  in  either 
case  T.  brucii  is  extremely  lethal  to  certain  animals,  such  as 
imported  cattle,  horses  and  dogs,  or  to  rats  and  guinea-pigs. 
Other  animals,  however,  may  be  quite  "  repellent  "*  to  this 
parasite,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  inoctdatcd  into  their  blood  it  dies 
out  without  producing  ill  effects,  just  as  T.  lewisi  does  when 
injected  into  an  animal  other  than  a  rat.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
T.  brucii,  when  introduced  into  the  blood  of  an  animal  which 
is  specifically  or  racially  distinct  from  its  natural  hosts  in  the 
region  when  it  is  indigenous,  is  either  unable  to  maintain  itself 
in  its  new  host,  or  flourishes  in  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  the 
cause  of  iu  death. 

We  may  assume,  therefore,  at  least  as  a  working  hypothesis, 
that  a  lethal  parasite  is  one  that  is  new  to  its  host,  and  that  .a 
harmless  parasite  is  one  long  established.  Since  all  parasites 
must  have  been  new  to  their  proper  hosts  at  some  period,  recent 
or  remote,  in  the  history  of  Uie  species,  it  would  follow  that  the 
first  commencement  of  parasitism  would  be  in  almost  all  cases 
a  life  and  death  stru^e,  as  it  were,  between  the  two  organisms 
concerned,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  host  might 
succumb  in  the  struggle  and  so  be  exterminated.  Ray  Lankester 
has  suggested  that  the  extinction  of  many  spedes  of  animals 
in  the  past  may  have  been  due*  in  some  cases,  to  their  having 
been  attacked  by  a  spedes  of  parasite  to  which  they  did  not 
succeed  in  bf*y>"*^"g  adapted,  and  by  which  they  became,  in 
consequence,  exterminated  entirdy. 

OrganvuUon  of  the  Prototoa.—Tht  body-form  may  be  constant 
or  inconstant  in  the  Protozoa,  according  as  the  body-substance 
b  or  is  not  limited  at  the  surface  by  a  firm  envdope  or  cuticle. 
When  the  surface  of  the  protoplasm  is  naked,  as  in  the  common 
amoeba  and  allied  organisms,  the  movements  of  the  animal  bring 
about  continual  changes  of  form.  The  protoplasm  flows  out 
at  any  point  into  processes  termed  pseudopodiat  which  are  bdng 
oontinittlly  retracted. and  formed  anew.  Such  movements  are 
known  as  amoeboid,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  cells  of  Metaxoa 
as  well  as  in  Protosoa.'  The  pseudopodia  serve  both  for  locomo^ 
tion  and  for  tbe  capture  of  food.  If  equally  developed  on  all 
sidet  of  the  body,  the  animal  as  a  whole  remains  stationary,  but 
if  formed  more  on  one  side  than  the  otiMr,  the  mass  of  the  bo4y 
shifts  itt  position  in  that  direction,  but  the  movement  df  tnmsla- 
tioniigaierdlyslow.  If  the  niinal  remains  pexfefctly  quiesoent 
and  inactive,  the  laws  of  surfac&taislQa  acthig  upon  the  lenl- 
fluid  motof^smic  body  cause  It  to.  ssnime  a  simple  spherical 

»  The  use  of  the  terms  "  tolerant;*  and  "..repellent "  b  taken  from 
Che  exoeUeat  artfcle  on  "  Sleeping  Sickness."  by  E.  Ray  Lankester.  in 
the  QMrttHy  Rmiem  Ouly  1904;.  Na  399.  PP-  iid-i3S. 


form;  which  b  also  the  type  of  body-form  generally  characterbtlc 
of  Protozoa  of  floating  habit  (Radiobrb,  Heliozoa,  &c.). 

In  the  majority  of  Protozoa,  however,  the  protoplasm  b 
limited  at  the  surface  by  a  firm  membrane  or  cuticle,  and  in 
consequence  the  body  hu  a  definite  form,  which  varies  greatly 
in  different  species,  according  to  the  habit  of  life.  As  a  general 
rule  those  forms  that  are  fixed  and  sedentary  in  habit  tend 
towards  a  radially  symmetrical  structure;  those  that  are  free- 
swimming  approach  to  an  ovoid  form,  with  the  longest  axb  of 
the  body  placed  in  the  direction  of  movement;  and  those  that 
creep  upon  a  firm  substratum  have  the  lower  side  of  the  body 
flattened,  so  that  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  can  be  dbtinguished ; 
it  b  very  rare,  however,  to  find  a  bibterally  symmetrical  type 
of  body-structure  amongst  these  organisms.  In  some  cases 
the  cuticle  may  be  too  thin  to  check  completdy  the  changes 
of  form  due  to  the  movements  of  the  underlying  prot(^lasm; 
instances  of  thb  are  seen  amongst  the  so-adled  "  metabolic  " 
Flagdlata,  in  which  the  body  exhibits  continually  changes  of 
form,  termed  by  Lankester  "euglenoid"  movements,  due  to 
the  activity  ^  the  superficial  contractile  byer  of  the  body 
manifesting  itsdf  in  ring-like  contractions  passing  down  the 
body  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  perbtaltic  movements  of  the 
intestine. 

The  body-substance  of  the  Protozoa  b  protoplasm,  or,  as  it 
was  originally  termed  by  Dujardin,  sarcode,  which  b  findy 
alveobr  in  structure,  the  diameter  of  the  alveoli  varying 
generally  between  |  and  x  fu  At  the  surface  of  the  body 
the  alveoli  may  take  on  a  definite  honeycomb-like  aminge- 
ment,  forming  a  special  "alveolar  byer"  which  in  optical 
section  appears  radially  strbted.  Besides  the  minute  proto- 
plasmic alveoli,  the  protoplasm  often  shows  a  coarse  vacuob- 
tion  thrqughout  the  whole  or  a  part  of  its  substance,  giving 
the  body  a  frothy  structure.  When  such  vacuoles  are  present 
they  must  be  carefully  dbtinguished  from  the  contractile  vacuoles 
and  food- vacuoles  described  bdow;  from  the  former  they  differ 
by  their  non-contractile  nature,  and  from  the  btter  by  not 
containing  food-substances. 

In  many  Protozoa  and  ttptdaily  in  those  forms  in  which  there 
b  no  cutide,  the  body  may  be  supported  by  a  skeleton.  The: 
material  of  the  skeleton  differs  greatly  in  different  cases,  and' 
may  be  wholly  of  an  organic  nature,  or  may  be  impregnated  with, 
or  almost  entirdy  composed  of,  inorganic  minenl  salts,  in, 
which  case  the  skdetal  siibstance  b  usually  either  silica  or' 
carbonate  of  lime.  From  the  morphological  point  of  view* 
the  skeletons  of  Protozoa  may  be  divided  into  two  ^rindpal- 
dasses,  according  as  they  are  formed  internal  to,  or  external 
to,  the  body  in  each  case.  Instances  of  internal  skdetons 
are  best  seen  in  the  spherical  floating  forms  comprised  in 
the  orders  Radiobrb  and  Heliozoa;  such  skebtons  usually 
take  the  form  of  spicules,  radiating  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference,  and  often  further  strengthened  by  the  for- 
madon  of  tangential  bars,  producing  by  their,  union  a 
bttice-work,  which  in  spedes  of  rebtivdy  large  size  may  be 
formed  periodically  at  the  surface  as  the  animal  grows  so  that 
the  entire  skebton  takes  the  form  of  concentric  hollow 
spheres  held  together  by  radbting  beams.  The  architec- 
tural types  of  these  skeletons  show,  however,  an  almost 
infinite  diversity!  and  cannot  be  summarized  briefly.  External 
skebtons  have  usually  the  form  of  a  shdl  or  house,  into  which 
the  body  can  be  retncted  for  protection,  and  from  wliich  the 
protoplasm  can  issue  forth  during  the  animal's  phases  of  activity. 
Shdb  of  thb  kind,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
cutides  or  other  membrsnes  that  invest  the  body  dosdy,  are 
well  seen  in  the  order  Formdnif^rrsi  in  the  simplest  cases  they 
are  motaasMi  in  architecturo>,that  b  to  say,  with  dne  prindpal 
axb  taoB/i  whidi  the  shdl  b  radisQy  wymmttncalt  asd  at  one 
pda  b  a  large  apertdxe  throufl^  which  the  protopbsm  can  creep 
oat.  In  #ddltiaa  to  the  prindp^  aperture^  the  shdl  may  or 
aaay  jwt  be  pierced  all  over  by  numerous  fine  pores,  through 
whidi  sbo  the  protopbsm  can  pass  out.  For  further  detaib 
ooBomhig  these  shells  and  their  very  numerous  varieties  of 
structure  the  lesder  b  xetoxed  to  the  artide  Foeaiiinziiia. 
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The  protoplasmic  body  of  th«  Protozoa  is  frequently  differ- 
entiated into  two  zones  or  regions:  'a  more  external,  termed  the 
ectoplasm  or  ectosarc,  and  a  more  internal,  termed  the  endo* 
plasm  or  endosarc.  The  ectosarc  b  distinguished  by  being 
more  dear  and  hyaline  in  appearance,  and  more  tough  and  viscid 
in  consistence;  the  endoplasm,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more 
granular  and  opaque,  and  of  a  more  fluid  nature.  The  ecto- 
plasm is  the  protective  layer  of  the  body,  and  is  also  the  portion 
most  concerned  in  movement,  in  excretion,  and  perhaps  also 
in  sensation  and  in  functions  similar  to  those  performed  by  the 
nervous  systems'  of  higher  animals.  The  endoplasm,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  chid  seat  of.  digestive  and  reproductive 
functions. 

As  the  protective  layer  of  the  body,  the  ectoplasm  forms 
the  envelopes  or  membranes  which  invest  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  which  are  differentiations  of  the  outermost  layer  of  the 
ectoplasm.  Thus  in  most  Flagellata  the  ectoplasm  is  represented 
only  by  the  more  or  less  firm  outer  covering  or  periplast.  Even 
when  such  envelopes  are  absent,  however,  the  ectoplasm  can 
still  be  seen  to  exert  a  protective  function;  as,  for  insUnce,  In 
those  Myxosporidia  which  are  parasitic  in  the  gall-bladders  or 
urinary  bladders  of  their  hosts,  and  which  can  resist  the  action 
of  the  juices  in  which  they  live  so  long  as  the  ectoplasm  is  intact, 
but  succumb  to  the  action  of  the  medium  if  the  ectoplasm  be 
injured.  In  many  Infusoria  the  ectoplasm  contains  special 
organs  of  offence  termed  trichocysts,  each  a  minute  ovoid  body 
from  which,  on  stimulation,  a  thread  is  shot  out,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  nematocysts  of  Coelenterata.  Similar  organs 
are  seen  also  in  the  spores  of  Myxosporidia,  as  the  so-called  pobr 
capsules;  but  in  this  case  the  organs  are  not  specially  ectoplasmic, 
and  appear  to  serve  for  adhesion  and  attachment,  rather  than 
for  offence. 

The  connexion  of  the  ectoplasm  with  movement  is  seen  in  the 
simplest  forms,  such  as  Amoeba,  by  the  fact  that  all  pseudopodia 
arise  from  it  in  the  first  instance.  In  forms  with  a  definite 
cuticle,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ectoplasm  usually  contains 
contractile  fibres  or  myonemes,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  muscular 
system  of  the  organism.  The  dependence  of  the  motility  of 
the  animal  upon  the  development  of  the  ectoplasm  is  well  seen 
in  Gregarines,  in  which  other  organs  of  locomotion  are  absent; 
in  forms  endowed  with  active  powers  of  locomotion  a  distinct 
ectoplasmic  layer  is  present  below  the  cuticle;  in  those  Gregarines 
incapable  of  active  movement,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ectoplasm 
is  absent  or  scarcely  recognizable. 

From  the  ectoplasm  arise  the  special  organs  of  locomotion, 
which,  when  present,  take  the  form  of  pseudopodia,  flagella  or 
dlia.  Pseudopodia,  as  akeady  explained,  are  temporary  proto- 
plasmic organs  which  can  be  extruded  or  retracted  at  any  point; 
they  fall  naturally  into  two  principal  types,  between  which, 
however,  transitions  are  to  be  found:  first,  slender,  filamentous 
or  fiiose  pseudopodia,  composed  of  ectoplasm  alone,  which  may 
remain  separate  from  one  another,  or  may  anastomose  to  form 
networks,  and  are  then  termed  reticuhse;  secondly,  thick,  blunt, 
so-called  labose  pseudopodia,  which  are  composed  of  ectoplasm 
with  a  core  of  endoplasm,  and  never  form  networks.  In  forms 
showing  active  locomotor  powers  the  pseudopodia  are  usually 
more  lobose  in  t3rpe;  fiiose  pseudopodia,  on  the  other  hatad,  are 
more  adapted  for  the  function  of  capturing  food. 

Flagella  are  long,  slender,  vibratile  filaments,  generally  few 
in  number  when  present,  and  usually  placed  at  the  pole  of  the 
body  which  is  anterior  in  progression.  Each  flageUum  performs 
peculiar  lashing  movements  which  cause  the  body,  if  free,  to 
be  dragged  along  after  the  flagellum  in  jerks  or  leaps;  if,  however, 
the  body  be  fixed,  the  actu>n  of  the  flagellum  or  flagella  causes 
a  current  towards  it,  by  which  means  the  animal  obtains  its 
food-supply.  A  flagellum  which  is  anterior  in  movement  has 
been  distinguished  by  Lankester  by  the  convenient  term 
tracldtum;  sometimes,  however,  the  flagellum  is  posterior  in 
movement  and  acts  as  a  propeller,  like  the  tail  of  a  fish;  for  this 
type  Lankester  has  proposed  the  term  puUellum.  The  flageHum 
appears  to  arise  in  all  cases  from  a  distinct  basal  granule,  and- 
in  some  cases,  as  in  the  fenus  Trypanosoma,  there  is  a  portion 


of  the  nuclear  apparatus  set  apart  as  a  distinct  kinetfc  nucknt, 
with  the  function,  apparently,  of  governing  the  activities  ot 
the  flagellum. 

Cilia  are  minute,  hair-like  extensions  of  the  ectoplasm,  which 
pierce  the  cuticle  and  form  typically  a  furry  covering  to  the  body. 
Though  perhaps  primitively  derived  from  flagella,  cilia,  in  thdr 
usual  form,  are  distinguished  from  flagella  by  being  of  smaller 
size,  by  being  present,  as  a  rule,  in  much  greater  numbers,  and 
above  all  by  the  character  of  their  movements.  In  the  place 
of  the  complicated  lashing  movements  of  the  flagella,  each  cilium 
performs  a  simple  stroke  in  one  direction,  becoming  first  bowed 
on  one  side,  by  an  act  of  contraction,  and  then  straightened 
out  again  when  relaxed.  The  movements  of  the  dlia  are  co- 
ordinated and  they  act  in  concert,  though  not  absolutely  in 
unison,  each  one  contracting  just  before  or  after  its  neighbour, 
so  that  waves  of  movement  pass  over  a  ciliated  surface  in  a 
given  direction,  similar  to  what  may  be  seen  in  a  cornfield  when 
the  wind  is  blowing  over  it.  Primitively  coating  the  whote 
surface  of  the  body  evenly,  the  dlia  may  become  modified  and 
spedalized  in  various  ways,  which  cannot  be  described  in  detail 
here  (see  Infusoru). 

Besides  the  organs  of  locomotion  already  mentioned,  there 
may  be  present  so-called  undulating  membranes,  in  the  form 
of  thin  sheets  of  ectoplasm  which  are  capable  of  performing 
sinuous,  undulating  movements  by  their  inherent  contractility. 
In  some  cases  distinct  contractile  threads  or  myonemes  have 
been  described  in  these  membranes.  Undulating  membranes 
appear  to  be  formed  either  by  the  fusion  together  of  a  row  of 
cilia,  side  by  side,  or  by  the  attachment  of  a  flagellum  to  the 
body  by  means  of  an  ectoplasmic  web,  in  which  case  the  flagel« 
lum.  forms  the  free  edge  of  the  membrane,  as  in  the  genus 
Trypanosoma. 

Returning  to  the  ectoplasm,  the  excretory  function  exerted 
by  this  layer  is  seen  by  the  formation  in  it  of  the  peculiar  con- 
tractile vacuoles  found  in  most  free-living  Protozoa.  A  con- 
tractile vacuole  is  a  spherical  drop  of  watery  fluid  which  makes 
its  appearance  periodically  at  some  particular  spot  near  the 
surface  of  the  animal's  body,  or,  if  more  than  one  such  vacuole 
is  present,  at  several  definite  and  consUnt  places.  Each 
vacuole  grows  to  a  certain  size,  and  when  it  has  reached  the 
limit  of  its  growth  it  discharges  its  contents  to  the  exterior  by 
a  sudden  and  rapid  contraction.  There  is,  apparently,  in  most 
if  not  in  all  cases,  a  definite  pore  through  whldi  the  contractile, 
vacuole  empties  itself  to  the  exterior.  On  account  of  the 
relativdy  large  size  which  the  contractile  vacuole  attains  it! 
bulges  inwards  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ectoplasm  and  comes 
to  lie  chiefly  in  the  endoplasm,  to  which  it  is  sometimes,  but 
erroneously,  ascribed.  In  the  most  highly  differentiated  Protozoa,' 
for  instance,  the  Ciliata,  the  ectoplasm  contains  an  apparatus 
of  excretory  channels,  situated  in  its  deeper  layers,  and  forming 
as  it  were  a  drainage-system,  from  which  the  contractile  vacuoks 
are  fed.  The  fluid  discharged  by  the  contractile  vacuoles  appears 
to  be  chiefly  water  which  has  been  absorbed  at  the  surface  of 
the  protoplasmic  body,  and  which  has  filtered  through  the 
protoplasm,  taking  up  the  soluble  waste  nitrogenous  products 
of  the  metabolism  and  the  gaseous  products  of  respiration;  hence 
the  contraaile  vacuoles  may  be  compared  in  a  general  way  to 
the  urinary  and  respiratory  organs  of  the  Metazoa. 

One  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  parasitic  habit  of  life  is 
the  disappearance  of  the  contractile  vacuoles,  which  are  hardly 
ever  found  in  truly  parasitic  Protozoa,  that  is  to  say,  in  forms 
which  live  in  the  interior  of  other  aniiooals  and  nourish  them- 
sdves  at  their  expense.  They  are  also  very  frequently  absent 
in  marine  forms. 

Mechanisms  of  a  nervous  nature  are  very  seldom  found  in 
Protozoa,  but  in  some  Ciliata  special  tactile  bristles  are  found, 
and  it  is  possible  that  flagella,  and  perhaps  even  pseudopodia, 
may  be  sometimes  tactile  rather  than  locomotor  in  function. 
Pigment-spots,  apparently  sensitive  to  light,  may  also  occur 
in  some  Flagellata, 

The  endoplasm,  as  already  stated,  is  the  chief  teal  of  nutiithne 
and  reproductive  processes.    In  many  FlagellaU  the  i 
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b  npftsented  only  by  the  thin  envelope  or  periplast,  to  that 
the  whole  body  is  practically  endoplasm.  When  the  two  layers 
•re  well  differentiated  the  endoplasm  is  more  fluid  and  coarsely 
granular,  and  contains  various  organs,  chief  amongst  them  in 
importance  being  the  nucleus,  which  must  be  considered  specially 
and  may  be  put  aside  for  the  present. 

In  considering  the  functions  of  ingestion  and  assimilation 
of  food  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  those  Protozoa 
which  absorb  solid  food-particles,  that  is  to  say,  which  are 
holoaoic  in  habit,  and  those  which,  being  holophytic,  saprophytic 
or  parasitic  in  habit,  absorb  their  nourishment  in  a  state  of 
solution.  Only  in  holozoic  forms  is  a  special  apparatus  found 
for  ingestion  or  digestion  of  food;  in  all  other  forms  nutriment 
is  absorbed  by  osmosis  through  the  body-wall,  presumably  at 
any  point  of  the  surface.  In  holoxoic  forms  we  must  distinguish 
further  those  in  which  the  protoplasm  is  naked  at  the  surface 
from  those  in  which  the  body  is  clothed  by  a  firm  cuticle  or  cell- 
membrane.  In  naked  forms  food-particles  are  taken  in  at  any 
point  of  the  body-surface,  either  by  means  of  the  pseudopodia, 
or  by  the  action  of  flagella  causing  them  to  impinge  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body.  In  either  case  the  food  is  absorbed  by 
the  protoplasm  simply  flowing  round  it  and  engulfing  it,  and 
the  food  passes  into  the  interior  of  the  body  in  a  tiny  droplet 
of  water  forming  what  is  termed  a  food-vacuole.  Into  the 
food-rvacuole  the  surrounding  protoplasm  secretes  digestive 
cnxymes,  so  that  each  such  vacuole  represents  a  minute  digestive 
cavity,  in  which  the  food  is  slowly  digested,  rendered  soluble, 
and  absorbed  by  the  surrounding  protoplasm.  The  insoluble 
residue  of  the  food  is  finally  rejected  by  expelling  the  food-vacuole 
and  its  contents  from  the  surface  of  the  body  at  any  convenient 
point. 

The  simple  process  of  food-absorption  described  above  for 
the  more  primitive  naked  forms  is  necessarily  modified  in  detail, 
though  not  in  principle,  in  corticate  Protozoa,  that  is  to  say, 
in  forms  provided  with  a  cuticle.  In  the  first  place,  it  becomes 
pecessary  to  have  a  special  aperture  for  the  ingestion  of  food, 
a  cell-mouth  or  cytostome.  Primitively  the  cytostome  is  a 
simple  pore  or  interruption  of  the  cutide,  but  in  forms  more 
highly  evolved  the  aperture  is  prolonged  inwards  in  the  form 
of  a  tube  lined  by  ectosarc  and  cuticle,  formiiig  a  gullet  or 
oesophagus  which  ends  in  the  endoplasm.  Food-particles  are 
toned  by  the  action  of  dlia  or  flagella  down  the  oesophagus  and 
collect  at  the  bottom  of  it  in  a  droplet  of  water  which,  after 
leaching  a  certain  size,  passes  into  the  endoplasm  as  a  food- 
vacuole  in  which  the  food  is  digested.  For  rejection  of  the 
insoluble  residue  of  the  food-vacuolcs,  a  special  pore  or  ceU-anus 
icytopyte)  may  be  present.  In  the  Ciliata  there  is  often  a  distinct 
anal  tube  visible  at  all  times,  but  as  a  rule  the  anus  is  only 
visible  at  the  nu>ment  that  faecal  matter  is  being  ejected  from 
it,  though  fine  sections  show  that  the  pore  is  a  constant  one. 
In  the  higher  Flagellata,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oesophageal 
ingrowth  forms  commonly  a  sort  of  doacal  cavity,  into  which 
the  contractile  vacuole  or  vacuoles  discharge  themselves,  and 
into  which  also  the  food-vacuoles  evacuate  their  residues. 

Besides  the  food-vacuoles  already  described,  and  the  nudear 
ap^ratus  presently  to  be  dealt  with,  the  endoplasm  may  contain 
various  metaplastic  products,  that  is  to  say,  bodies  to  be  regarded 
as  stages  in  the  upward  or  downward  metabolism  of  the  proto- 
plasmic substance.  Such  substances  may  take  the  form  of 
coarse  granules  of  various  kinds,  ciystals,  vacuoles  or  droplets 
of  fatty  or  oily  nature,  pigment-grains,  and  other  bodies.  In 
the  holophytic  FlageUata  the  endoplasm  contains  also  various 
organs  proper  to  the  vegetable  cell,  such  as  chlorophyll-bodies 
(chromatophores),  pyrenoids,  grains  of  a  starchy  nature  (par- 
amylum),  and  so  forth,  which  need  not  be  described  here  in 
detail. 

The  nucleus  in  Protozoa  is  usually  a  compact,  fairly  con- 
spicuous structure,  composed  of  chromatin  combined  in  various 
ways  with  an  achromatic  substance  or  substances.  Sometimes  the 
chromatin  is  distributed  in  smaller  masses  through  the  nucleus, 
produdng  a  granular  type  of  nudeus;  more  often  the  chromatin 
h  osore  or  lest  concentrated  in  a  central  mass  forming  a  so-called 


karyosome,  consisting  of  an  achromatic  plastinoid  substance 
impregnated  with  chromatin.  If  the  karyosome  is  large  and 
there  is  very  little  chromatin  between  it  and  the  nudear 
membrane,  the  nudeus  is  of  the  type  termed  vesicular.  A  nuclear 
membrane  is  not,  however,  always  present,  and  trae  nudeoU, 
of  the  type  found  in  the  nudei  of  metazoan  cells,^  aro  not  found  , 
in  Protozoa. 

A  given  individual  may  have  more  than  one  nudeus,  and  the 
number  present  may  amount  to  many  thousands,  as  in  the 
Plasmodia  of  Mycetozoa.  In  such  cases  the  nuclei  may  be  all 
of  one  kind,  that  is  to  say,  not  markedly  different  in  size,  struc- 
ture or  function,  so  far  as  can  be  seen;  or  there  may  be  a  pro- 
nounced morphok»gical  differentiation  of  the  nuclei  conelated 
with  a  difference  of  function.  Thus  in  the  class  Infusoria  two 
nudei  are  found  in  each  individual;  a  ma^onudeus  which  is 
somatic  in  function,  that  is  to  say,  which  regulates  the  meta- 
bolism and  vital  processes  of  the  body  generally,  and  the  micro- 
nucleus,  which  is  generative  in  function,  that  is  to  say,  which 
remaizis  in  reserve  during  the  ordinary,  '*  vegetative  "  life  of  the 
organism  and  becomes  active  during  the  act  of  syngamy,  after 
which  the  effete  macronudeus  is  absorbed  or  cast  out  and  a 
new  somatic  nudeus  is  formed  from  portions  of  the  micronudd 
which  have  undergone  fusion  in  the  sexual  act.  Thus  the  micro- 
nudeus  of  the  Infusoria  can  be  compared  in  a  general  way  with 
the  germ-plasm  of  the  Metazoa,  like  which  it  remains  inactive 
until  the  sexual  union.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  Flagellata 
a  differentiation  of  the  nudeus  of  quite,  a  diflferent  type  is  seen, 
a  smaller,  kinetic  nucleus  being  separated  off  from  the  larger, 
trophic  or  prindpal  nudeus.  The  kinetic  nudeus  has  the 
function,  apparently,  of  controlling  the  locomotor  apparatus, 
so  that  the  spedalization  of  these  two  nuclei  is  of  a  kind  quite 
different  from  that  seen  in  the  Infusoria. 

Besides  the  nudear  substance  which  is  concentrated  to  form 
the  prindpal  nudeus  or  nudei,  there  may  be  present  also 
extranuclear  granules  of  chromatin,  so-called  chromidia,  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  protoplasmic  body. 
Chromidia  may  be  normally  present  in  addition  to  the  prindpal 
nucleus,  or  may  be  formed  from  the  prindpal  nudeus  during 
certain  phases  of  the  life-cyde.  In  some  cases  the  entire  nudeus 
may  become  resolved  temporarily  into  chromidia,  from  which  a 
new  nudeus  may  be  formed  again  later  by  condensation  and 
concentration  of  the  scattered  granules.  When  the  chromidia 
are  numerous  and  dosdy  packed  they  may  form  a  so-called 
chromidial  network  {Ckromidial-Ndx),  Recent  observations  on 
the  reproduction  of  some  Sarcodina  have  shown  that  the 
chromidia  may  possess  great  importance  in  the  life-cyde  as 
representing  generative  chromatin  which,  like  the  micronudeus 
of  the  Infusoria  mentioned  above,  remains  in  reserve  until,  by 
the  process  of  syngamy,  the  nuclear  apparatus  is  renewed; 
while  the  principal  nuc|d  represent,  like  the  macronudei, 
somatic  or  vegetative  chromatin  which  becomes  effete  and  is 
cast  off  or  absorbed  when  syngamy  takes  place.  These  questions 
will  be  discussed  further  below. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  lowest  Protozoa  were 
entirely  without  a  nucleus,  and  on  this  supposition  E.  Haeckel 
attempted  to  establish  a  class  named  by  him  Monera,  defined 
as  Protozoa  consisting  of  protoplasm  alone,  in  which  a  nucleus 
was  not  differentiated.  To  this  class  were  referred  various 
organisms  whose  alleged  archaic  nature  was  expressed  by  such 
namfti  as  Protogtnes  ^mordiaiis,  organisms  which,  like  so  many 
other  of  the  primitive  forms  of  animal  life  described  by  Haeckel, 
have  been  seen  by  that  naturalist  alone  up  to  the  present.  In 
all  Protozoa  that  have  been  examined  by  modem  methods  a 
nucleus  in  some  form  has  been  demonstrated  to  exist,  and  it 
must  be  supposed,  until  proof  to  the  contrary  be  forthcoming, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  Monera  dther  the  nudeus 
was  overlooked  owing  to  defective  technique,  or  it  had  been 
temporarily  resolved  into  chromidia. 

The  nuclear  apparatus  may  be  supplemented  by  other  bodies 
of  which  the  nature  is  not  always  dear.  Such  is  the  so- 
called  "  Nebenkern  "  of  Paramoeha  eiihardi,  apparently  of  the 
nature  of  a.centrosome.    Sometimes  the  karyosome  acu  like  a 
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ocntrasome  during  the  division  of  the  nudeus,  and  lometimes 
true  centrosomes  are  present.  Flagella  also  commonly  arise  from 
basal  granules  of  a  centrosomic  nature,  blepharoplasts  in  the 
correct  sense  of  the  term;^  these  blepharoplasts  are  always 
in  connexion  with  the  nucleus,  or  with  the  kinetic  nucleus  if 
there  is  one  distinct  from  the  trophic  nucleus,  as  in  the  genus 
TryPanos(fMa  and  allied  forma. 

Reproduction  of  the  FrotetoC'-Tbt  mode  of  reproduction  in 
these  organisms  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  tell  generally,  and 
takes  always  the  form  of  fission  of  some  kind;  that  is  to  say,  of 
division  of  the  body  into  smaller  portions,  each  of  which  repre- 
sents a  young  individuaL  The  division  of  the  body  is  preceded 
by  that  of  the  nucleus,  if  sinfl^e,  or  of  each  nucleus  in  the  cases 
where  there  are  two  different  nuclei;  if,  however,  more  than  one 
nudeus  of  the  same  kind  be  present,  the  nudd  may  be  simply 
shared  amongst  the  daughter-individuals,  this  mode  of  division 
being  known  as  plasmotomy.  Other  organs  of  the  body  may 
dther,  like  the  nucleus,  undergo  fission,  or  may  be  formed  afresh 
in  the  daughter-individuals. 

The  division  of  the  nudeus  in  Protosoa  may  take  place  by  the 
direct  method  or  by  means  of  mitosis.  Direct  division,  without 
mitosis,  is  of  very  common  occurrence;  the  division  may  be 
simple  or  multiple,  that  is  to  say,  into  only  two  parts,  or  into  a 
number  of  fragments  formed  simtdtaneoudy.  An  extreme  case 
of  multiple  fission  is  seen  in  the  formation  of  the  microgametes 
of  Coccidium sckubergit  where  the  nudeusbreaks  up  into  a  great 
number  of  chromidia,  which  become  concentrated  in  patches  to 
form  the  several  daughter-nudeL  In  some  cases,  on  the  other 
hand,  multiple  daughter-nudd  are  formed  by  rapidly  repeated 
simple  division  of  the  parent  nucleus.  The  mode  of  division  may 
be  different  in  different  nudd  of  the  same  individual;  thus  in 
the  Infusoria  the  macronudcus  divides  by  direct  division,  the 
micronucleus  by  mitosis. 

The  mitosis  of  the  Protozoa  is  far  from  bdng  of  the  uniform 
stereotyped  pattern  seen  in  the  Metazoa,  but,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  often  shows  a  much  simpler  and  more  primitive 
condition.  Centrosomes  are  often  absent,  and  their  place  may 
be  taken,  as  stated  above,  by  other  bodies.  The  nudeat 
membrane  may  be  retained  throughout  the  mitosis.  Definite 
duDomosomes  can,  as  a  rule,  be  made  out,  but  the  chromosomes 
are  often  very  numerous  and  minute,  without  definite  form,  and 
divide  irregulariy.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  studying  the 
mitosis  of  the  Protozoa,  but  it  is  probable  that  wider  knowledge 
will  show  many  conditions  intermediate  between  direct  division 
and  perfect  mitosis. 

The  simplest  method  of  fission  in  Protozoa  Is  that  termed 
binary,  where  the  body  divides  into  two  halves,  which  may  be 
equal  and  similar,  so  that  the  result  is  two  sister-individuals 
impossible  to  distinguish  as  parent  and  offspring.  In  many 
cases  of  binary  fission,  however,  the  resulting  daughter-individuals 
may  be  markedly  imequal  in  size,  so  that  one  may  be  distinguished 
as  the  parent,  the  other  as  the  offspring.  If  the  daughter- 
individual  be  relativdy  very  small,  and  formed  in  a  more  or  leas 
imperfect  condition  at  first,  the  process  is  termed  gemmation 
or  budding.  The  buds  formed  in  this  way  may  beeither  external, 
formed- on  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  internal,  that  is,  formed  in 
special  internal  cavities,  from  which  the  offspring  are  later  set 
free,  as  in  many  Adnetaria.  Gemmation  may  be  correlated  with 
mtdtiple  nuclear  fission  in  such  a  way  that  buds  are  formed  over 
the  whole  body  surface  of  the  organism,  which  thereby  under- 
goes a  process  of  simultaneous  multiple  fission  into  numerous 
daughter-individuals.  Rapid  multiple  fission  of.  this  kind  is 
termed  sporulation,  and  is  a  form  of  reproduction  which  is  of 
common  occurrence,  especially  in  parasitic  forms.  Usually 
the  central  portion  of  the  parent  body  remains  over  as  a  residual 
body  {RestkOrper),  but  sometimes  the  parent  organism  is  entirely 
resolved  into  the  daughter-individuals,  which  are  termed  spores 

*  The  kinetic  nudeus  of  Trypanosoma  is  sometimet,  but  in  the 
writer's  opinion  wrongly,  named  centroaome  or  blcpharoplast ;  the 
bodies  to  which  cytdogists  give  these  names  are  achromatic  bodies; 
the  kinetic  nucleus  is  a  true  chromatic  nucleus.  The  question  of  the 
centrosome  in  Protozoa  is  discussed  by  R.  Goldschmidt  and  M. 
Popoff. 


m  a  general  way,  but  can  be  given  special  names  in  special  caaies 
(see  GazGAUNES,  Coccidia,  &c.). 

Life-cycles  of  the  Protoeoa, — ^It  is  probable  that  in  all  Protosoa, 
as  in  the  Metazoa,  the  life-history  takes  its  course  in  a  scries 
of  recurrent  cydes  of  greater  or  less  extent,  a  fixed  point,  as  it 
were,  in  the  cyde  being  marked  by  the  act  of  syngamy  or  conju- 
gation, which  represents,  apparently,  a  process  for  recuperation 
of  the  waning  vital  powers  of  the  organism.  It  is  true  that  in 
many  types  of  Protozoa  syngamy  b  not  known  as  yet  to  occur, 
but  in  all  spedes  which  have  been  thoroughly  investigated 
syngamy  in  some  form  has  been  observed,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  lead  to  the  belid  that  the  sexual  process  is  not  of  univcisal 
occurrence  in  the  Protozoa.. 

The  life-cyde  of  a  given  spedes  may  be  very  simple  or  it  may 
be  extremdy  complex,  the  organism  occurring  under  many 
different  forms  at  different  phases  or  periods  of  its  devdopment. 
The  polymorphism  of  the  Protozoa  is  best  considered  under  three 
categories,  according  to  the  three  main  causes  to  which  it  is  due, 
namdy,  first,  polymorphism  due  to  adapution  to  different  con- 
ditions of  existence;  secondly,  polymorphism  due  to  differences 
of  size  and  structure  during  growth;  thirdly,  polymorphism  due 
to  the  differentiation  of  individuals  in  connexion  with  the  process 
of  syngamy  or  sexual  conjugation. 

X.  Poiymorpkism  in  Rdation  to  Life-condUums. — As  a  protec- 
tion against  unfavourable  conditions,  or  for  other  reasons,  most 
Protozoa  have  the  power  of  passing  into  a  resting  condition, 
during  which  the  vital  functions  may  be  wholly  or  in  part 
suspended.  In  the  resting  phase  the  animal  usually  becomes 
envdoped  in  a  resistant  membrane  or  cyst  secreted  by  it,  and 
is  then  said  to  be  encysted.  The  formation  of  a  cyst  may  be  a 
response  to  conditions  of  various  kinds.  Very  commoidy  it  is 
formed  to  protect  the  organism  against  a  change  of  meditun,  as 
in  the  case  of  freshwater  forms  liable  to  desiccation,  or  of  para- 
sites about  to  pass  out  of  the  bodies  of  their  hosts.  In  other 
cases  the  organism  passes  into  the  resting  state  in  order  to 
absorb  ingested  nutriment  or  in  order  to  enter  upon  zepvoductive 
phases. 

As  a  preparation  for  encystment,  organs  of  locomotion,  if 
present,  are  retracted  or  cast  off;  contractile  vacuoles  cease  to 
be  formed;  and  the  food- vacuoles  disappear,  usually  by  digestion 
of  their  contents  and  rejection  of  the  waste  residue.  The  body 
becomes  rounded  off  and  more  or  less  spherical  in  form,  and  the 
protoplasm  becomes  denser,  that  is,  less  fluid  and  more  opaque, 
but  at  the  same  time  of  diminished  specific  gravity,  by  loss  of 
water.  The  cyst  is  then  secreted  at  the  surface  as  a  layer  of 
varying  thickness  and  toughness.  In  the  encysted  condition 
many  Protozoa  are  capable  of  being  transport^  by  the  wind, 
a  fact  which  explains  their  appearance  in  infusions  and  liquids 
exposed  to  the  air.  In  favourable  conditions  the  cysts  germinate, 
that  is  to  say,  the  envdope  is  dissolved  and  the  contained  <ugan- 
ism  or  organisms  are  set  free  to  enter  upon  the  strenuous  life 
once  more. 

In  the  Mycetozoa,  organisms  adapted  to  a  aemi-terrestrial 
life  in  moist  surroundings,  the  protoplasm  is  capable,  when 
desiccated,  of  passing  into  a  tough  condition  resembling  sealing- 
wax,  which,  when  moistened,  assumes  again  its  normal  appear- 
ance and  active  condition. 

Resting  phases,  analogous  to  encystment,  are  seen  in  the 
spores  of  various  forms,  especially  those  of  parasitic  habit, 
which  are  commonly  enclosed  in  tough,  resistant  envdopcs  or 
sporocysts,  and  enveloped  as  a  protection  against  change  of 
medium  or  of  host.  Within  the  sporocyst  multiplication  of  the 
sporoplasm  may  take  place  to  form  more  or  fewer  qMroaoitca. 
The  sporocysts  usually  show  definite  symmetry  and  structure, 
infinitdy  variable  in  different  species.  In  a  suitable  medium 
the  spores  germinate  by  rupture  of  the  sporocysts  and  escape  ol 
the  contents. 

a.  Poiymorpkism  in  Retation  to  Gromth  and  DevelopmatL— In 
many  species  of  Protozoa  there  is  hardly  any  difference  to  be 
observed  between  different  individuals  during  thdr  active 
phases  except  in  size.  Those  individuals  about  to  multiply 
by  fission  are  slightly  above  the  normal  in  dimensions:  on  the 
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Other  hand,  those  resulting  from  recent  fission  will  be  smaller 
than  the  average;  and  such  differences  arei  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  more  pronounced  when  the  fission  is  of  the  unequal 
bioairy  type,  or  in  cases  of  gemmation  or  multiple  fission.  In 
cases  also  where  a  given  stnin  of  a  spedcs  is  becoming  senile, 
it  is  sometimes  olnerved  that  the  individuals  are  markedly 
undersized  on  the  average. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  young  indi- 
viduals residting  from  a  recent  act  of  multiplication  may  differ 
from  adult  individuals  of  the  species,  not  merely  in  size,  but  m 
structural  characters,  to  such  an  extent  that  their  relationship 
to  the  adult  forms  could  not  be  determined  by  simple  inspection 
without  other  evidence.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  spedes 
in  which  multiplication  by  sporulation  occurs,  giving  rise  to 
numerous  small  spores  which  may  at  first  be  in  a  resting  condi- 
tion, enveloped  in  protective  sporocysts,  but  which  sooner  or 
later  become  free,  motile  individuals  known  technically  as  swarm- 
spores.  Thus  m  many  Sarcodina  the  adult  is  a  large  amoeboid 
organism  which  produces  by  sporulation  a  great  number  of 
relatively  minute  swarm-spores.  These  may  ix  either,  as  in 
the  common  Amoeba  proteus,  amoeboid  organisms,  so-called 
amoebulae  or  pseudopodiospores,  or,  as  in  the  Foraminifera  and 
Radiolaria,  flagellated  organisms,  so-called  flagellulae  or  flagelli- 
spores.  Sometimes,  as  in  many  Mycetozoa,  amoeboid  and 
ffageUated  phases  may  succeed  each  other  rapidly  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  swarm-spores.  The  familiar  NoctUuca  mtiiaris  is 
another  instance  of  a  species  which  produces  by  sporulation 
numerous  tiny  swarm-spores  quite  different  from  the  parent 
form  in  their  characters.  Such  instances  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely  amongst  the  Protozoa. 

When  Uie  young  individuals  differ  greatly  from  the  adults 
in  structure  and  appearance  they  may  be  regarded  as  larval 
forms,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  such  forms  appear  to 
be  just  as  much  recapitulative,  in  the  phylogenetic  sense,  as 
are  the  larvae  of  many  Metazoa.  A  striking  instance  is  that 
of  the  Adnetaria,  in  which  the  swarm-spores  produced  by 
gemmation  are  ciliated,  and  thus  betray  affinities  with  the 
Ctliata  which  could  hardly  be  suspected  from  a  study  of  the 
adult  forms  alone.  Similarly,  in  the  genus  Trypanosoma,  the 
young  forms  often  show  a  HerpetomonasASkt  structure  wMch 
is  probably  of  phyletic  significance.  The  swarm-spores  of 
Sarcodina  and  of  NoctUuca  mentioned  above  can,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  in  the  same  light.  On  the  other  hand,  many  larval 
forms  cannot  be  considered  as  exhibiting  recapitulative  char- 
actefs,  but  merely  as  adaptations  to  environment  or  other 
special  life-conditions.  This  is  especially  true,  as'  in  Metazoa, 
of  parasitic  forms,  subject  as  they  are  to  great  vicissitudes,  to 
cope  with  which  the  most  finely  adjusted  adaptations  are 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  organism. 

3.  Polymorphism  in  Rdation  to  Sex. — In  all  Protozoa  of 
which  the  life-cycle  has  been  made  known  in  its  entire  course, 
a  process  of  syngamy  or  sexual  union  has  been  found  to  occur. 
There  are  still  many  forms  in  which  syngamy  remains  to  be 
discovered:  this  is  true  even  of  some  groups  of  considerable 
extent.  It  h  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  Protozoa  exist 
in  which  syngamy  does  not  occur.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
widespread  occurrence  of  sexual  processes  amongst  unicellular 
organisms,  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  and  the  fact 
that  extended  observation  continually  brings  to  light  new 
instances  of  this  kind,  it  is  safer,  in  cases  amongst  the  Protozoa 
in  which  syngamy  is  not  known  to  occur,  to  explain  its  apparent 
absence  by  the  imperfections  of  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, than  to  suppose  that  in  such  forms  sexual  phenomena  are 
entirdy  lacking  in  the  life-cycle.* 

The  process  of  syngamy,  though  greatly  diversified  in  different 
forms,  consists  essentially  of  one  and  the  same  process  in  all 
cases;  namely,  the  fusion  of  nuclear  matter  from  two  distinct 
iudividuals.  Plus  ta  change,  plus  c*est  la  mime  chose!  Hence 
true  syngamy  may  be  distinguished  as  karyogamy  from  the 
process  of  plastogamy,  or  fusion  of  the  protoplasmic  bodies, 

*  It  will  be  shown  below,  however,  that  in  some  species  syngamy 
may  perhaps  be  secondarily  in  abeyant. 


of  frequent  occurrence  in  many  forms  of  Protozoa.  The 
mdividuals  whose  nuclei  undergo  fusion  are  termed  gametes. 
They  may  be  in  no  way  different  from  each  other  or  from  ordinary 
individuals  of  the  species,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be 
highly  differentiated  in  size,  form  and  structure.  The  two 
gametes  may  undergo  complete  fusion  mto  one  body,  thus 
giving  rise  to  an  individual  termed  generally  a  zygote  or  copula, 
but  which  may  bear  special  names  in  special  cases  {e,g.  vermicule 
or  ookinete  ctf  the  nuUarial  parasites,  &c.);  such  a  process  is 
termed  sometimes  copulation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bodies 
of  the  two  gametes  may  remain  distinct,  and  portions  of  the 
nucleus  of  each  be  exchanged  between  them;  to  this  condition 
the  term  conjugation  is  sometimes  specially  applied.  The  act 
of  syngamy  may  be  performed  in  the  free  condition,  or  in  the 
resting  state,  within  a  cyst. 

The  significance  of  syngamy  has  been  much  discussed,  and 
it  b  very  difficult  to  make  positive  statements  upon  this  point. 
By  comparing  the  life-cycles  of  different  forms  it  is  found  that 
syngamy  sometimes  precedes,  sometimes  follows,  a  period  of 
great  reproductive  activity  on  the  part  of  the  oi]^nism.  Thus 
in  such  a  form  as  NoctUuca,  syngamy  betureen  two  full-grown 
individuals  Is  followed  by  rapid  sporulation  and  the  production 
of  a  swarm  of  young  individuals;  on  the  other  hand,  in  Forami- 
nifera and  Radiolaria,  rapid  sporulation  of  adult  individuals 
produces  a  numerous  progeny  of  young  forms  which  may  go 
through  the  process  of  syngamy  and  produce  zygotes  that  sim|dy 
grow  into  the  adult  form.  Comparing  these  two  types  of  develop- 
ment, instances  of  which  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  it  is  seen 
that  in  one  case  syngamy  follows  a  period  of  growth  and  precedes 
a  period  of  proliferation  in  the  life-cycle,  and  that  in  the  other 
case  exactly  the  reverse  is  true.  Hence  it  follows  that  tynguay 
must  not  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  specially  connected  with 
reproduction,  but  must  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  life- 
cycle  as  a  whole,  and  in  those  instances  in  which  syngamy  is 
followed  by  increased  reproductive  activity  the  explanation 
must  be  sought  in  the  general  physiological  effects  of  the  sexual 
process  upon  the  vital  powers  of  the  organism. 

In  the  Metazoa  the  sexual  process  is  always  related  to  the 
production  of  a  new  individual,  that  i^  to  say,  of  a  mtdticellular 
organism  for  which  there  is  no  analogy  amongst  the  Protozoa, 
although  an  approach  to  the  Metazoan  condition  is  seen  in 
colony-forming  Flagellata,  such  as  Volvox  and  its  allies.  The 
reproduction  of  Protozoa  is  analogous  to  the  ordinary  process  of 
cell-division  and  multiplication  which  is  going  on  at  all  times  in 
the  bodies  of  the  Metazoa,  and  which  can  be  observed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  gametes;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  period  of  the  life- 
cycle  immediately  preceding  the  sexwU  process  in  the  Metazoa, 
just  as  much  as  in  the  developmental  phases  which  foltowsyn- 
gamy  and  result  in  the  building  up  of  a  new  Metazoan  individual. 
Hence,  so  far  as  the  Protozoa  are  concerned,  the  phrase  "  sexual 
reproduction  "  is  an  incongruous  combination  of  words;  repro- 
duction and  sex  are  two  distinct  things,  not  necessarily  related 
or  in  any  direct  causal  connexion;  and  in  order  to  arrive  at 
any  theory  of  sex  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  clear  away  all 
misconceptions  or  preconceived  notions  arising  from  analogies 
with  the  multicellular  Metazoan  individual 

Many  observations  indicate  that  the  vital  powers  of  the 
Protozoa  become  gradually  weakened,  and  the  individual  tends 
to  become  senile  and  effete,  uxUess  the  process  of  syngamy 
intervenes.  The  immediate  result  of  the  sexual  union  is  a 
renewal  of  the  vitality,  a  rejuvenescence,  which  manifesU  itself 
in  enhanced  powers  of  metabolism,  growth  and  reproduction. 
These  facts  have  been  most  studied  in  the  Ciliata.  It  is  observed 
that  if  these  organisms  be  prevented  from  conjugating  with 
others  of  their  kind  they  become  senOe  and  finally  die  off.  It 
has  been  found  by  G.  N.  Calkins,  however,  that  if  the  senile 
individuals  be  given  a  change  of  medium  and  nourishment, 
their  vigour  may  be  renewed  and  their  life  prolonged  for  a  time, 
though  not  indefinitely;  there  comes  a  period  when  artificial 
methods  fail  and  only  the  natural  process  of  syngamy  can  enable 
them  to  prolong  their  existence.  The  results  obtained  by  Calkins 
are  of  great  interest,  as  indicating  that  under  special  conditions 
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of  the  environment  the  neoeaaity  for  the  sexual  process  may  be 
diminished  and  the  event  may  be  deferred  for  a  long  time,  if 
not  indefinitely.  Hence  it  is  qidte  possible  that  in  many  Proto- 
loa  the  process  of  syngamy  may  be  in  abeyance,  just  as  there 
are  plants  which  can  be  propagated  indefinitely  by  suckers  or 
cuttings  without  ever  setting  seed;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
inoculative  or  artificial  transmission  of  parasitic  Protozoa  from 
one  host  to  another,  as  in  the  case  of  pathogenic  trypanosomes, 
without  any  apparent  diminution  in  their  vital  powers,  is  an 
instance  of  this  kind. 

As  a  general  rule,  in  order  that  syngamy  may  be  attended 
by  bene&dal  resxilts  to  the  organism,  it  is  necessary  that  the  two 
conjugating  individuals  should  be  from  xlifferent  strains,  that 
is  to  say,  they  should  not  be  nearly  related  by  descent  and 
parentage.  Thus  F.  Schaudinn  found  that  in  order  to  observe 
the  sexual  union  of  the  gametes  of  Foraminifera  it  was  necessary 
to  bring  together  gametes  of  distina  parentage.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  been  observed  that  in  many  Protozoa,  especially 
in  parasitic  forms,  syngamy  takes  place  between  individuals  of 
common  parentage.  Thus  in  Amoeba  edit  according  to  F. 
Schaudinn,  a  single  individual  becomes  encysted  and  its  nucleus 
divides  into  two;  after  each  nucleus  has  undergone  certain 
maturative  changes  they  give  rise  to  pronuclei  which  conjugate 
and  initiate  a  new  developmental  cycle.  Syngamy  between  sister 
individuals,  or  autogamy,  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  parasitic  Protozoa;  it  has  been  observed  in  Aetino- 
spkaerium  by  R.  Hertwig.  The  benefit  to  the  organism,  if  any, 
arising  from  autogamy  can  only  be  supposed  to  result  from  the 
rearrangement  and  reconstitution  of  the  nuclear  apparatus. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  autogamy  suggests  that  in  many 
Protozoa  the  nature  of  the  environment  dimiiushes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  sexual  process,  at  least  so  far  as  the  mixture  of 
nuclear  material  from  distinct  sources  is  concerned;  and,  since 
autogamy  is  most  common  in  parasitic  forms,  this  result  may, 
in  the  light  of  G.  N.  Calkins's  experiments,  be  asaibed  in  great 
part  to  the  frequent  changes  of  environment  and  nutrition  to 
which  parasitic  forms,  above  all,  are  subject. 

True  syngamy  consists,  as  has  been  said,  of  nuclear  fusion  or 
karyogamy.  It  rarely,  if  ever,  happens,  however,  that  such 
fusion  takes  place  without  the  conjugating  nuclei  having  under- 
gone some  process  of  reduction  by  elimination  of  a  portion  of 
the  nuclear  substance,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  maturation 
of  the  germ-ceUs  in  the  Metazoa.  The  chromatin  thus  eliminated 
may  be  cast  out  from  the  body  of  the  organism  as  one  or  more 
so-called  polar  bodies;  or  may  be  absorbed  in  the  cytoplasm;  or 
may  remain  in  the  cytoplasm  and  be  left  over  in  the  residual 
protoplasm  in  cases  where  syngamy  is  followed  by  a  process  of 
rapid  multiplication  by  sporulation;  but  in  all  cases  the  chroma- 
tin removed  from  the  nucleus  is  rejected  in  some  way  or  other 
and  plays  no  part  in  the  subsequent  devetopment  of  the 
organism.  The  nuclei  of  the  gametes  which  have  completed 
this  process  of  ipwatum  nucUaire  are  then  ripe  for  syngamic 
fusion  and  are  termed  pronuclei;  the  union  of  two  pronuclei 
produces  a  single  nudeiis  termed  a  synkaryon. 

It  is  certain  that  in  many,  if  not  in  aU,  cases  the  nuclear 
substance  that  is  rejected  as  a  preliminary  to  syngamy  consists 
of  somatic  or  vegetative  chromatin;  that  is  to  say,  of  chromatin 
that  has  been  functional  in  regulating  the  ordiiiary  vital  func- 
tions, metabolism,  growth,  reproduction,  &c.,  during  previous 
generations,  and  has  become  effete;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
chromatin  that  persists  to  form  the  pronuclei  is  generative 
chromatin  which  has  remained  in  reserve  for  the  sexual  act  and 
has  retained  its  peculiar  powers  and  properties  unimpaired. 
The  truth  of  this  explanation  is  extremely  obvious  in  such  forms 
as  the  Infusoria,  where  somatic  and  generative  chromatin  are 
concentrated  into  two  distinct  and  entirely  separate  nuclei. 
In  some  Rhizopoda  also  the  body  contains  one  or  more  principal 
nuclei  and  a  mass  of  chromidia,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  as  a 
preparation  for  syngamy  the  principal  nuclei  are  eliminated  and 
the  pronudd  are  formed  from  the  chromidia;  in  such  cases, 
therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  regard  the  principal  nuclei  as  repre- 
senting somatic  chromatin,  the  chromidia  as  generative  chroma- 


tin. In  other  cases,  however,  for  example  Admospkammm^ 
the  chromidia  must  be  interpreted,  from  their  bebavMur  as 
somatic  chromatin,  and  the  principal  nuclei  as  geaccative 
chromatin;  hence  R.  Goldschmidt  has  proposed  the  special  term 
sporetia  for  those  chromidia  which  represent  reserve  generative 
chromatin.  In  the  majority  of  Protozoa,  however,  the  madear 
subsunce  is  not  differentiated  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be 
distinguished  by  any  visible  peculiarities  mto  somatic  and 
generative  chromatin. 

The  process  of  reduction  is  not  limited,  apparently,  to  the 
elimination  of  somatic  chromatin,  but  a  portion  of  the  generative 
chromatm  is  also  cast  off.  Thus  in  the  Infusoria  not  only  the 
somatic  macronucleus,  but  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
generative  micronucleus,  is  absorbed  at  each  act  of  conju^tion. 
The  elimination  of  generative  chromatin  is  perhaps  of  importance 
as  a  factor  in  heredity  and  the  production  of  variations,  or 
possibly  for  sex  determination,  as  will  be  discu%srd  bek>w;  it 
is  difficult  to  suggest  any  other  explanations  for  it,  uiklcss  it 
be  supposed  that  during  the  exercise  of  ordinary  vital  fonctkms 
a  portion  of^e  generative  chromatin  be  rendered  effete  as 
well  as  the  somatic  chromatin. 

From  the  considerations  set  forth  in  the  ibregoing  paiagr^^ 
it  must  be  supposed  that  the  synkaryon,.  the  fusion-product  of 
the  two  pronuclei  in  syngamy,  consists  at  first  purely  of  genera- 
tive chromatin,  which  must  speedily  become  d^erentiated 
into  the  regulative  somatic  chromatin  of  the  ensuing  generatioits 
and  the  generative  chromatin  held  in  reserve  for  the  next  act  of 
syngamy.  Such  a  differentiation  can  be  actually  observed  in  the 
Infusoria,  where  immediately  after  conjugation  the  synkaryon 
divides  into  one  or  more  pairs  of  nuclei,  each  pair  becoming  the 
two  unequally  sired  nuclei  of  an  ordinary  individual,  sometimes 
with,  even  at  this  stage,  an  apparently  wanton  dimination  of 
nudear  substance.  Thus  the  somatic  and  generative  chromatin 
of  the  Protozoa  offer  a  certain  analogy  with  the  soma  and  germ- 
plasm  of  Metazoa;  but  in  making  such  comparisons  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  physbbgical  analogy  and  a  morphotogical 
homology  should  be  borne  doirly  in  mind. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  two  gametes  of  a  given 
species  of  Protozoa  may  be  perfectly  similar  and  indistinguish- 
able, or  may  be  very  different  one  from  the  other.  The  condition 
with  similar  gametes  is  termed  isogamy,  that  with  differentiated 
gametes  anisogamy.  Every  transition  can  be  found  from 
complete  isogamy  and  pronounced  anisogamy  in  the  Protozoa; 
in  tradng,  however,  the  evolution  of  q)edalized  gametes  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  are  dealing  only  with  visible 
morphological  differences  maiidy  of  an  adaptive  nature,  without 
prejudice  to  the  question  of  the  possible  existence  of  a  funda- 
mental sexual  antithesis  in  all  gametes,  present  even  when  not 
perceptible.  The  sex  phitosopher  O.  Weininger  has  urged  that 
sex  b  a  fundamental  attribute  of  living  things,  and  that  the 
living  substance,  protoplasm,  consists  of  arrbenoplasm  and 
thdypiasm  united  in  varying  proportions.  Certain  observatioos 
of  F.  Schaudiim  tend  to  support  this  view;  in  Trypanosoma 
noduae,  for  example,  Schaudhm  found  that  the  process  of 
reduction  in  one  gamete  took  an  opposite  course  to  that  which 
it  took  in  the  other  gamete.  In  one  gamete  certain  portions 
of  the  nucleus  were  retained  and  certain  other  portions  rejected; 
in  the  maturation  of  the  other  gamete  the  portions  rejected  and 
the  portions  retained  were  the  reverse.  Hence  Schaudinn  was 
led  to  regard  the  indifferent  individuals  as  essentially  henna- 
phrodite  in  nature,  and  therefore  capable  of  giving  rise  to  gametes 
of  dther  order  by  eliminatk>n  of  one  or  the  other  set  of  sexual 
elemento;  a  theory  which  throws  further  light  on  the  elimination 
of  generative  chromatin  mentioned  above.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  the  gametes  of  Protozoa  may  possess  sexual 
characters  intrinsically  different  even  when  perfect^  similar 
so  far  as  can  be  percdved.  It  is  very  probable,  for  instance, 
that  the  isogamy  in  Gregarines  is  a  sUte  of  things  derived 
secondarily  from  a  primitive  condition  of  anisogamy  (see 
Gregaunss). 

The  simplest  possible  condition  of  the  gametes  is  seen  in  the 
free-swimming  Ciliata,  forms  which  in  other  rcapecU  tie  the 
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most  highly  oiganiied  of  Protoioa;  here  the  individuali  which 
conjugate  are  only  distinguished  from  ordinary  individuab  of 
the  spedcs  by  the  fact  that  their  nuclei  have  undergone  veiy 
complicated  processes  of  reduction  and  nuclear  elimination.  In 
these  forms  there  is  also  no  difference  between  young  and  adult 
individuals,  beyond  scarcely  perceptible  differences  of  size 
between  individuals  about  to  divide  and  those  that  are  the 
producU  of  recent  division,  so  that  these  q>ecies  are  practically 
oQonomorphic  in  the  active  condition.  In  forms,  however, 
which,  like  Vortkttta,  ue  of  sessile  habit,  small  free-swimming 
individuals  are  liberated  which  seek  out  and  conjugate  with  the 
ordinary  sessile  individuals.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  a 
■lorpbdopcal  differentiation  of  the  gametes  which  is  clearly 
adaptive  to  the  life-conditions  of  the  species.  In  other  Protozoa 
thei«  may  be,  as  already  stated,  differences,  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced, between  young  and  adult  individuals,  and  syngamy 
may  take  place  either  between  young  individuab  (microgamy) 
or  between  adults  (macrogamy);  the  gametes  may  be  in  either 
case  ordinary  individuals  of  the  species,  not  spedally  differen- 
tiated m  any  way,  or  on  the  other  hand  they  may  be  differentiated 
from  ordinary  individuals,  while  still  similar  and  isogamic 
amongst  theinselves;  or,  finally,  they  may  be  anisogamic;  that 
b  to  say,  differentiated  into  two  dbtlnct  types.  Thus  in  the 
Radiolaria,  for  example,  an  adult  individual  breaks  up  by  a 
process  of  sporulation  into  nimierous  minute  flagellated  swarm- 
spores;  these  may  be  all  of  one  kind,  termed  isospores,  which 
devek)p  directly  without  undergoing  synggany;  or  they  may  be 
of  two  kinds,  termed  anisospores,  both  different  in  their  character 
from  the  iso^xires,  and  incapable  of  development  without 
syngamy. 

When  the  gametes  are  differentbted  the  divergence  between 
them  almost  always  follows  parallel  paths.  One  gamete  b 
dbtinguished  by  its  smaller  size,  its  greater  aaivity,  and  its 
comparative  poverty  in  granules  of  reserve  food-material;  hence 
it  b  termed  the  microgamete.  The  other  gamete  b  distingubhed 
by  its  greater  bulk,  its  pronounced  sluggbhness  and  inertness, 
and  its  tendency  to  form  and  store  up  in  the  cytoplasm  reserve 
nutriment  of  one  kind  or  another;  hence  it  b  termed  the  macro- 
gamete,  or,  as  some  prefer  to  write  it,  the  megagamete  (better 
megadogamete).  When  these  differences  are  very  pronounced, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Cocddia  and  other  Sporozoa,  a  condi- 
tion b  reached  which  b  practically  indbtinguishable  from  that 
seen  in  the  sperm  and  ova  of  the  Metazoa.  Hence  the  micro- 
gamete  b  generally  regarded  as  male,  the  macrogamete  as 
female;  and  these  terms  may  be  conveniently  used,  although 
they  do  not  in  themselves  imply  more  than  would  the  words 
positive  and  negative,  or  any  other  pair  of  terms  expressive  of  a 
fundamental  contrast.  The  microgamete  may  become  reduced 
to  a  mere  thread  of  chromatin,  which  may  possess  one  or  two 
flageOa  for  purposes  of  locomotion,  as  in  Coccidia,  &&,  or  may 
move  by  sen>entine  movements  of  the  whole  body,  which  re- 
sembles in  its  entirety  a  flagellum,  and  b  often  wrongly  so  termed. 
In  contrast  with  the  microgamete,  its  correbtive,  the  macro- 
gamete,  tends  to  become  a  bulky,  inert  body,  often  with  great 
resemblance  to  an  ovum,  its  cytoplasm  dense  and  granular, 
padced  with  reserve  food-materiab  as  an  egg  contains  yolk, 
and  without  organs  of  locomotion  or  capacity  for  movement 
of  any  kind.  Hence  the  macrogamete  b  the  passive  element 
in  syngamy,  which  requires  to  be  sought  out  and  "  fertilized  " 
by  the  active  microgamete,  a  divbion  of  labour  perfectly  ana- 
logous to  that  seen  in  the  inale  and  female  gametes  of  Metazoa. 
In  those  cases  where  syngamy  takes  place  by  interchange  of 
nuclear  substance  between  two  gametes  which  remain  separate 
from  one  another,  as  in  the  Infusoria,  each  gamete  forms  two 
pronudd,  which  are  dbtinguished  by  their  behaviour  as  the 
active  and  pasdve  pronudd  respectivdy.  The  aatve  pronudeus 
of  each  gamete  passes  over  into  the  body  of  the  other  and  fuses 
with  its  passive  pronucleus  to  form  a  synkaryon-  A  similar 
method  of  procedure  occurs  also  in  Amoeba  cdi,  according  to 
F  Schaudinn. 

When  gametes  are  not  very  highly  spedalized  they  may  still 
retain  the  power  of  multiplication  by  division  possessed  by 


ordinary  Individuab,  so  long  as  they  have  not  undergone  the 
process  of  nudcar  reduction  preliminary  to  syngamy.  If, 
however,  the  gametes  are  highly  spedalized  they  may  forfdt 
the  power  of  multiplication.  In  this  respect  the  microgametes 
are  worse  off  than  the  other  scgc;  on  account  of  the  great  reduction 
of  the  body-protoplasm,  and  tJie  entire  absence  of  any  reserve 
materials,  they  must  dther  fulfil  their  destiny  as  gametes  or 
die  off.  The  macrogametes,  on  the  other  hand,  with  their 
great  reserves  of  cytoplasm  and  nutriment,  are  more  hardy  than 
any  other  forms  of  the  spedes,  and  are  able  to  maintain  their 
exbtence  In  periods  of  famine  and  starvation  when  all  other 
forms  are  killed  off.  Moreover  they  may  regain  the  power  of 
multiplication  by  a  process  of  parthenogenesis,  a  term  originally 
applied  in  the  Metazoa  to  cases  where  a  germ-cell  of  definitdy 
female  character,  that  b  to  say  an  ovum,  acquires  the  power  of 
reproduction  without  fertilization  by  syngamy.  A  macro- 
gamete multiplying  by  pa^thenogenesb  first  goes  through  certain 
nudear  changes  whereby  it  b  set  back,  as  it  were,  from  the  female 
to  the  indifferent  condition,  and  it  b  then  able  to  multiply  by 
fission  like  any  ordinary,  non-sexual  individual  of  the  spedes. 
Parthenogeneds  has  been  described  by  F.  Schaudiim  in  the 
malarial  parasites  and  in  Trypanosoma  noctuae.  In  both  cases 
the  female  forms  are  able  to  persbt  under  adverse  conditions 
after  all  other  forms  have  perished,  and  then  by  parthenogenesb 
they  may  multiply  when  conditions  are  more  favourable,  overrun 
the  host  again,  and  cause  a  relapse  of  the  disease  of  which  they 
are  the  cause.  S.  v.  Prowazek  has  described  in  Herpetomonas 
muscae-domesticae  an  axudogous  process  of  multiplication  on  the 
part  of  male  individuals,  and  has  coined  the  term  etheogenesb 
for  thb  process,  but  the  sutement  needs  confirmation,  and  as  a 
general  rule  the  microgamete  b  quite  incapable  of  independent 
reproduction  under  any  circumstances. 

It  b  often  found  that  not  only  are  the  gametes  differentiated, 
but  that  thdr  immediate  progenitors  may  also  exhibit  characters 
which  mark  them  off  from  the  ordinary  or  indifferent  individuals 
of  the  spedes.  In  such  cases  the  parent-forms  of  the  gametes 
are  termed  gametocytes,  and  they  may  differ  amongst  them- 
selves in  characters  which  render  it  possible  to  distinguish  those 
destined  to  produce  microgametes  from  those  which  ^  produce 
the  other  sex.  The  parent-individuab  of  the  microgametes,  or 
microgametocytes,  are  distinguished  as  a  general  rule  by  dearer 
protoplasm,  free  from  coarse  granubtions,  and  a  larger  nudeus, 
more  rich  in  chromatin.  The  macrogametocytes,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  have  coarsely  granular  cytoplasm,  rich  in  reserve 
food-stuffs,  and  a  rebtivdy  small  nucleus.  The  gametocytes 
produce  the  gametes  by  methods  that  vary  according  to  the 
degree  of  specialization  of  the  gametes.  In  isogamous  forms, 
of  which  good  examples  are  fumbhed  by  many  Gregarines  {q.v.), 
the  gametes  are  produced  by  a  process  of  sporubtion  on  the  part 
of  the  gametocytes,  a  certain  amount  of  residual  protoplasm  bdng 
left  over.  In  forms  with  pronounced  anisogamy,  for  instance, 
Cocddb  or  Haemosporidb,  the  microgametes  are  produced  by 
sporubtion  in  which  almost  the  whole  mass  of  the  body  of  the 
gametocyte  may  be  Idt  over  as  residual  protoplasm,  together 
with  some  portion  of  the  nudeus;  in  the  other  sex,  however, 
the  process  of  sporubtion  may  be  altogether  in  abeyance,  and 
the  macrogametocyte  becomes  simply  converted  into  the  macro- 
gamete after  going  through  a  process  of  nudear  reduction. 

The  gametocytes  may,  however,  possess  the  power  of  multi- 
plication without  change  of  character  for  many  generations; 
or,  to  put  the  nutter  in  other  words,  the  sexual  differentbtion 
may  be  apparent  not  merdy  in  the  generation  immediatdy 
preceding  the  gametes,  but  in  nuuiy  generations  prior  to  this. 
Thus  a  given  spedes  may  consist  of  three  different  types  of 
adult  in<tividuab,  male,  female  and  indifferent,  each  multiplying 
in  its  own  line.  Complicated  alternations  of  generations  are 
the  reaiult,  and  if  at  the  same  time  there  b  a  well-marked  differ- 
ence between  young  and  adult  forms  of  the  spedes  the  height 
of  polyroorphbm  b  reached.  Very  commonly  a  double  series  of 
generations  occurs,  the  non-sexual  or  indifferent  forms  multiply- 
ing apart  from  the  sexuaUy  differentiated  individuab  and  the 
generations  immedbtdy  descended  from  them;  in  such  cases  the 
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scries  of  non-sexual  generations  is  termed  schizogony,  the  series  of 
sexual  generations  gametogony  or  sporogony.  Schizogony  and 
spoiogony  usually  occur  as  adaptations  to,  or  at  least  in  rdation 
with,  distinct  conditions  of  life.  Thus  in  parasitic  forms,  as  well 
illustrated  by  the  Cocddia,  the  organisms  multiply  by  schizogony 
when  overrunning  the  host,  that  is  to  say,  when  nutriment  is 
abundant;  sporogony  begins  as  a  preparation  for  passing  into 
the  outer  world,  in  order  to  infect  new  hosts.  In  the  Ifaemo- 
sporidia,  in  which  transmission  from  one  vertebrate  host  to 
another  is  effected  by  means  of  blood-sucking  ectoparasites 
(Diptera,  ticks,  leeches,  &c.)f  the  schizogony  goes  on 'in  the 
vertebrate  host,  the  sporogony  in  the  invertebrate  host.  In 
free-living,  non-parasitic  forms,  schizogony  may  go  on  under 
ordinary  conditions,  while  sporogony  supervenes  as  a  preparation 
foi  a  marked  change  in  the  life-conditions;  for  instance,  a  change 
of  medium,  or  at  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  as  a  general  nde,  the  differentiation  of  sexual  forms 
seems  to  be  a  preliminary  to  the  production  of  more  resistant 
forms  capable  of  braving  adverse  conditions  or  violent  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  life;  a  phenomenon  which  is  in  support  of 
the  hypothesis  that  syngamy  has  a  strengthening  effect  on  the 
vitality  of  the  spedes. 

ClassificatwH  of  the  ProUmoa, 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  separate  the  Protozoa 
into  two  primary  subdivisions.  £.  Ray  Lankester  divided  them 
into  two  main  groups,  the  Gymnomyxa,  with  naked  protoplasm 
and  indefinite  form,  and  the  Corticata,  with  the  protoplasm 
limited  by  a  firm  membrane,  and  consequently  with  a  definite 
body-form.  In  many  of  the  corticate  groups,  however,  there 
must  be  placed  amoeboid,  non-corticate  forms,  such  as  Mastig' 
amoeba  amongst  the  Flagellata,  or  the  maUrial  parasites  amongst 
the  Sporozoa.  Hence  if  Lankester's  classification  be  used,  it 
must  be  without  a  hard  and  fast  verbal  definition.  F.  Doflein, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  divided  the  Protozoa  into  Plasmodroma, 
with  organs  of  locomotion  derived  from  protoplasmic  processes, 
i.e.  pseudopodia  or  fiagella,  and  Ciliophora,  with  locomotion  by 
cilia.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  the  distinction  between 
fiagella  and  cilia  is  so  fundamental  and  sharply  defined  as  this 
mode  of  classification  would  imply.  W.  H.  Jackson  has  proposed 
to  unite  the  forms  bearing  fiagella  and  dlia  into  one  section, 
Plegepoda,  and  distinguishes  two  other  sections,  Rhizopoda 
("Saroodina)  and  Endoparasita  (» Sporozoa). 

Four  main  groups  of  Protozoa,  of  the  rank  of  cbsses,  are 
universally  recognized,  however  they  may  be  combined  into 
larger  categories;  these  are  the  Sarcodina,  Mastigophora, 
Sporozoa  and  Infusoria. 

The  Saroodina  are  charaaerized  by  the  body  being  composed 
of  naked  protoplasm,  not  covered  by  any  limiting  cuticle, 
although  in  many  cases  a  house  or  shell  is  secreted  into  which 
the  protoplasm  can  be  partly  or  entirely  withdrawn.  No 
special  organs  of  locomotion,  either  fiagella  or  dlia,  are  ever 
present  in  the  adult,  and  locomotion  and  capture  of  food  are 
effected  in  the  maimer  named  amoeboid,  by  more  or  less 
tcmporsry  extrusions  or  outflow  of  the  protoplasm  which  are 
termed  pseudopodia,  as  in  Amoeba. 

The  Mastigophora  are  so  named  because  organs  of  locomotion 
are  always  present  in  the  adult  in  the  form  of  one  or  more 
fiagella,  each  flagellum  (Gr.  M^(|,  whip)  a  delicate,  thread-like 
extension  of  the  protoplasm,  endowed  with  a  special  contractility 
which  enables  it  to  perform  lashing,  whip-like  movements. 
The  body  protoplasm  b  sometimes  naked,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  amoeboid,  but  b  more  usually  limited  by  a  cutide,  varying  in 
thicknett  in  diffeftnt  types. 

The  Sporosoib  with  the  ttceptioB  of  a  few  forms  of  dubious 
positkm,  are  exdusively  internal  parasites  ol  Metaxoa,  absorbing 
thdr  food  from  the  Internal  juices  and  secretions  of  thdr  hosts, 
and  never  exhibiting  in  thdr  trophic  phases  any  organs  of  loco- 
motion or  for  the  ingestion  and  digestion  of  solid  food.  The 
body-protoplasm  may  be  naked  and  amoeboid  or  limited  by  a 
cutide.  The  reproduction  is  specialized  in  correlation  with  the 
pabsitic  habit,  and  resulu  typically  in  the  formation  of  a 


number  of  minute  germs  or  spores,  by  which  the  infection  of 
fresh  hosts  is  effected.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
spore>formation  is  confined  to  this  class  of  Protozoa. 

The  Infusoria,  a  name  originally  of  much  wider  ai^ilication, 
is  now  restricted  to  denote  those  Protozoa  in  which  locomotion 
or  capture  of  food  is  ^ected  by  means  of  special  organs  termed 
cilia,  minute  hair-like  contractile  extensions  of  the  protoplasm 
differing  from  fiagella  not  only  in  their  usually  smaller  size  and 
greater  number,  but  also  in  the  mode  of  contraction  and  move- 
ment. The  dlia  may  be  present  throughout  life  or  only  in  an 
early  stage  of  the  individual.  The  body  is  always  limited  by  a 
cutide  and  the  nudeus  seems  to  be  invariably  double,  bdng 
divided  into  two  parts  specialized  in  function  and  differing  in 
size,  termed  respecUvdy  macronudeus  and  microntideus. 

Comparing  these  four  subdivisions  with  one  another,  it  may 
be  said  at  once  that  the  Sporozoa  and  Infusoria  are  highly 
specialized  dasscs,  each  wdl  marked  off  from  the  other  sub- 
divisions. The  Sarcodina  and  Mastigophora,  on  the  other 
hand,  include  the  most  primitive  types  of  Protozoa  and  are 
delimited  from  one  another  by  a  somewhat  arbitrary  character, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  flagellum  in  the  adult.  Thus 
Mastigamoeba  is  a  form  which  unites  the  characters  of  the 
Sarcodina  and  Mastigophora,  having  an  amoeboid  body  which 
bears  a  flagellum,  and  it  is  dassed  among  the  Mastigophora 
merdy  because  the  flagellum  is  retained  throughout  life;  if 
the  flagellum  were  absent  in  the  adult  condition  it  would  be 
pUced  among  the  Sarcodina,  many  of  which  have  flagella  in 
thdr  young  stages  but  lack  them  when  adult.  Hence  BQtschU 
considered  the  Rhizomastigina  (t.e.  Mastigamoeba  and  its  allies) 
as  the  most  primitive  group  of  Protozoa,  representing  the 
common  ancestral  form  of  all  the  classes;  and  on  this  view 
the  flagellated  young  stages  of  many  Sarcodina  would  represent 
recapitulative  larvj  stages. 

Biilschli'a  theory  of  Protosoan  phylogeny  implies -that  a 
flagdlum  is  an  organ  of  most  primitive  nature,  possnsed  perhaps 
by  the  earliest  forms  of  life;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
flagdia  are  borne  by  many  Bacteria.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
would  imagine,  from  general  considerations,  that  living  besn^ 
possessing  a  flagellum  would  have  been  preceded  in  evolution 
by  others  that  did  not  b&a  so  definite  an  organ.  Tlie  flagellum 
itself  is  generally  regarded  as  a  vibratile  process  or  extension  of 
the  protoplasm,  comparable  in  its  nature  to  a  slender  pseudo- 
podium  endowed  with  peculiar  powers  of  movement.  More 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  formation  of  the 
flagellum  is  needed  in  order  to  decide  this  point,  and  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  flagdia  of  Bacteria  are 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  Protozoa. 

It  has  been  much  debated  whether  the  earliest  forms  of  life 
were  of  the  nature  of  plants  or  am'mals.  Many  authors  consider 
the  question  settled  beyond  all  debate  by  a  process  of  trenchant 
deductive  reasoning.  It  is  argued  that  animals  require  other 
organisms  for  their  nutriment,  and  that  plants,  that  is  to  say 
green  plants,  do  not;  therefore  plants  must  have  preceded 
animals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  morphologist  will  urge  that 
green  plants  derive  thdr  peculiar  powers  of  metabolism  from 
the  possession  of  very  definite  cdl-oigans,  namdy  chromato- 
phores  containing  chlorophyll;  and  will  argue  that  living  things 
without  such  organs  must  have  preceded  in  evolution  those 
possessing  them.  The  whole  dispute  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  plant  and  animal  represent  the  two  fundamental 
modes  of  meubolism;  whereas  the  study  of  the  Baaeria  shows 
the  possibility  of  many  other  modes  of  life.  Many  Bacteria 
exhibit  processes  of  meubolism  totally  different  from  tlnse 
generally  laid  down  in  textbopks  as  characteristic  of  living 
matter;  some  are  killed  by  free  oxygen;  others  can  absorb  free 
nitrogen,  and  various  other  **  abnormal  "  properties  are  mani- 
fested by  them.  Hence  the  primitive  organisms  may  have 
been  ndtber  plant  nor  animal  in  their  nature,  but  may  have 
possessed,  like  the  Bacteria  at  present,  many  different  methods  of 
meubolism  from  which  plant  and  animal  axe  two  divergent 
paths  of   evolution. 

The  origin  of  life  is  veiled  in  a  mist  which  biological  knowledge 
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in  its  present  state  is  unable  to  dispel;  and  speculations  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  earliest  form  of  life  are  as  yiet 
premature  and  futile. 

The  following  references  are  either  general  treatises  on  the 
Protozoa,  or  memoirs  dealing  with  sp^ial  points  in  a  general 
manner. 

BiBLloCRAfHY.— O.  BCtschU.  *'  ProtOMa."  la  Bronn's  Ktojun 
und  (hdnunsfn  dti  Thicrrtiiks,  Bd.  l.  {]l^i-iES6>;  idtm.,  "  Invcsti- 

Stiooson  MitzroKopic  Forms  and  Protopbsnip"'  tran&Uted  by  E.  A. 
inchin  [Londoti.  A.  &  C.  Dlick,  ifrjd);  Ci.  N.  CalkiiUp  *'  Studies 
on  the  Life  IlLstciry  of  the  PrataEoa,  IV."  (and  other  meinmra  ckted 
therein),  Jj>HrB,  Exp,  Zital,.  i.  4^3^-46! ^  3  pbTei,  3  tsDit-fig».j  idem.. 
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Metazoen  mJIp.  A  rck.  /.  Proiiitni  kvnde  { 1 707 ) ,  viiL ,  pp.  3.1 1  -343, 
6  text-figSr:  M.  Hartog^,  "*.Protoz«i  "  Cambridgi  Naiural  History, 
voL  i.  (jLoTidoii<  1906 Ji;  R.  Hcrtwig,  '*  L'ebcr  Wescn  und  Bedeti- 
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H.    M.   Woodcock,   "Protoioa"   in    "    *     ~ 
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PROUDHON,  PIERRE  JOSEPH  (1809-1865),  French  socialist 
and  political  writer,  was  bom  on  the  xsth  of  January  1809  at 
Besancon,  France,  the  native  place  also  of  the  .socialist  Fourier. 
His  origin  was  of  the  humblest,  his  father  being  a  brewer's 
cooper;  and  the  boy  herded  cows  and  followed  other  simple 
pursuits  of  a  like  nature.  But  he  was  not  entirely  self-educated; 
at  sixteen  be  entered  the  college  of  his  native  place,  though 
his  famDy  was  so  poor  that  he  could  not  procure  the  necessary 
books,  and  had  to  borrow  them  from  his  mates  in  order  to  copy 
the  lessons.  At  nineteen  he  became  a  working  compositor; 
afterwards  he  rose  to  be  a  corrector  for  the  press,  reading  proofs 
of  ecclesiastical  works,  and  thereby  acquiring  a  very  competent 
knowledge  of  theology.  In  this  way  also  he  came  to  learn 
Hebrew,  and  to  ^compare  it  with  Greek,  Latin  and  French; 
and  it  was  the  first  proof  of  his  intellectual  audadty  that  on  the 
strength  of  this  he  wrote  an  Essai  de  grammaire  gtntrale.  As 
Proudhon  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  true  principles  of 
philology,  his  treatise  was  of  no  value.  In  1838  he  obtained  the 
pension  Snard,  a  bursary  of  1500  francs  a  year  for  three  years, 
for  the  encouragement  of  young  men  of  promise,  which  was  in 
the  gift  of  the  academy  of  Besancon. 

In  X839  he  wrote  a  treatise  £'  UtaUS  de  la  clUbraHon  dudimancke 
which  contained  the  germs  of  his  revolutionary  ideas.  .  About 
this  time  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  a  poor,  ascetic  and 
studious  h'fe— making  acquaintance,  however,  with  the  socialistic 
ideas  which  were  then  fomenting  in  the  capital  In  1840  he 
published  his  first  work  Qu*esi-ce  que  la  propriiUf  His  famous 
anstfer  to  this  question,  **  La  propri£t6,  c'est  le  vol  "  (property  is 
theft),  naturally  did  not  please  the  academy  of  Besancon,  and 
there  was  ^me  talk  of  withdrawing  his  pension;  but  he  held  it 
for  the  reguhu*  period.  For  his  third  memoir  on  property, 
which  took  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the  Fourierist,  M.  Q>n8id^rant, 
he  was  tried  at  Besancon  but  was  acquitted.  In  1846  he  pub- 
lished his  greatest  work,  the  SysUme  des  contradictions  icono- 
miqnes  ou  pkilosopkie  de  la  mishe.  For  some  time  Proudhon 
canied  on  a  small  printing  establishment  at  Besancon,  but 
without  success;  afterwards  he  became  connected  as  a  kind  of 
manager  with  a  commercial  firm  at  Lyons.  In  1847  he  left  this 
cmpl^ment,  and  finally  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  was  now 


becoming  celebrated  as  a  leader  of  innovation.  He  regretted 
the  suddeti  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  February  (1848), 
because  it  foimd  the  social  reformers  unprepared.  But  he  threw 
himself  with  ardour  into  the  conflict  of  opinion,  and  soon  gained 
a  national  notoriety.  He  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Repri- 
sentant  du  peupleznd  other  journals,  in  which  the  most  advanced 
theories  were  advocated  in  the  strongest  language;  and  as 
member  of  assembly  for  the  Seine  department  he  brought 
forward  his  celebrated  proposal  of  exacting  an  impost  of  one- 
third  on  interest  and  rent,  which  of  course  was  rejected.  His 
attempt  to  found  a  btok  which  should  operate  by  granting 
gratuitous  credit  was  also  a  complete  failure;  of  the  five  million 
francs  which  he  required  only  seventeen  thousand  were  offered. 
The  violence  of  his  utterances  kd  to  an  imprisonment  at  Paris 
for  three  years,  during  which  he  married  a  young  working  woman. 
As  Pxoudhon  aimed  at  economic  rather  than  political  innovation, 
he  had  no  special  quarrel  with  the  second  empire,  and  he  lived 
in  comparative  quiet  under  it  till  the  publication  of  his  work, 
De  la  Justice  dans  la  rtvelution  et  dans  Pigfise^  (1858)  in  whidi 
he  attacked  the  Church  and  other  existing  institutions  with 
unusual  fuiy.  This  time  he  fled  to  Brussels  to  escape  imprison- 
ment. On  his  return  to  France  his  health  broke  down,  thou^ 
he  continued  to  write.  He  died  at  Passy  on  the  x6th  of  January 
X865. 

Personally  Proudhon  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures 
of  modem  France.  His  life  was  marked  by  the  severest  sim- 
plicity and  even  Puritanism;  he  was  affectionate  in  bis  domestic 
relations,  a  most  loyal  friend,  and  strictly  upright  hi  conduct. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  prevailing  French  socialism  of 
his  time  because  of  its  utopianism  and  immorality;  and,  though 
he  uttered  all  manner  of  wild  paradox  and  vehement  invective 
against  the  dominant  ideas  and  institutions,  he  was  remarkably 
free  from  feelings  of  personal  hate.  In  all  that  he  said  and  did 
he  was  the  son  of  the  people,  who  had  not  been  broken  to  the 
usual  sodal  and  academic  discipline;  hence  his  roughness,  his 
one-sidedness,  and  his  exaggerations;  but  he  is  always  vigorous, 
and  of  ten  brilliant  and  originaL 

It  would  of  course  be  imi>ossible  to  reduce  the  ideas  of  such 
an  irregular  thinker  to  systematic  form.  In  later  years  Proudhon 
himself  confessed  that "  the  great  part  of  his  publications  formed 
only  a  work  of  dissection  and  ventilation,  so  to  speak,  by  means 
of  which  he  slowly  makes  his  way  towards  a  superior  conception 
of  political  and  economic  laws."  Yet  the  groundwork  of  his 
teaching  is  dear  and  fiirm;  no  9ne  could  insist  with  greater 
emphasis  on  the  demonstrative  character  of  economic  prindples 
as  understood  by  himself.  He  strongly  believed  in  the  absolute 
tmth  of  a  few  moral  ideas,  with  which  it  was  the  aim  of  his  teach- 
ing to  mould  and  suffuse  political  economy.  Of  these  funda- 
mental ideas,  justice,  liberty  and  equality  were  the  chief.  What 
he  desiderated,  for  instance,  in  an  ideal  society  was  the  most 
perfect  equality  of  remuneration.  It  was  his  prindple  that  service 
pays  service,  that  a  day's  labour  baknces  a  day's  kbour— in 
other  words,  that  the  duration  of  labour  is  the  just  measure  of 
value.  He  did  not  shrink  from  any  <A  the  consequences  of  this 
theory,  for  he  would  give  the  same  remuneration  to  the  worst 
mason  as  to  a  Phidias;  but  he  looks  forward  also  to  a  period  in 
human  development  when  the  present  inequality  in  the  talent 
and  capadty  of  men  would  be  reduced  to  an  inappreciable 
minimum.  From  the  great  prindple  of  service  as  the  equivalent 
of  service  is  derived  his  axiom  that  property  is  the  right  of 
aubaine.  The  aubain  was  a  stranger  not  natundized;  and  the 
right  of  aubaine  was  the  right  in  virtue  of  which  the  sovereign, 
from  the  earliest  monarchy  claimed  the  goods  of  such  a  stranger 
who  had  died  in  his  territory.'  Property  is  a  ri^t  of  the  same 
nature,  with  a  like  power  of  appropriation  in  the  form  of  rent, 
interest,  &c.  It  reaps  without  labour, .  consumes  without 
producing,  and  enjoys  without  exertion.  Proudhon's  aim, 
therefore,  was  to  realise  a  sdence  of  society  resting  on  prindples 
of  justice,  Uberty  and  equality  thus  understood;  "a  sdence 
absolute,  rigorous,  based  pn  the  nature  of  man  and  of  his  faculties, 

*  The  droit  faubaime  was  abolished  in  1790,  revived  by  Napoleon, 
and  ended  in  1819^ 
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and  on  their  mutual  relations;  a  adenoe  which  we  have  not  to 
invent,  but  to  discover."  But  he  saw  clearly  that  such  ideas 
with  their  necessary  accompaniments  could  only  be  realised 
through  a  long  and  laborious  process  of  social  transformation. 
He  strongly  detested  the  prurient  immorality  of  the  schools  of 
Saint-Simon  and  Fourier.  He  attacked  them  not  less  bitterly 
for  thinking  that  society  could  be  chang^  ofiT-hand  by  a  ready- 
made  and  complete  scheme  of  reform^  It  was  "  the  most 
accursed  lie,"  he  said,  "  that  could  be  offered  to  mankind."  In 
social  change  he  distinguishes  between  the  transition  and  the 
perfection  or  achievement.  With  regard  to  the  transition  he 
advocated  the  progressive  abolition  of  the  right  of  oubaine,  by 
reducing  interest,  rent,  &c.  For  the  goal  he  professed  only 
to  ^ve  the  genoal  principles;  he  had  no  ready-made  scheme, 
no  Utopia.  Tlie  positive  organization  of  the  new  society  in  its 
details  was  a  labour  that  would  require  fifty  Montesquieus.  The 
organisation  he  desired  was  one  on  collective  principles,  a  free 
association  which  would  take  account  of  the  division  of  labour, 
and  which  wotdd  maintain  the  personality  both  of  the  man  and 
the  dtisen.  With  his  strong  and  fervid  feeling  for  human 
dignity  and  liberty,  Proudhon  could  not  have  tolerated  any 
theory  of  social  change  that  did  not  give  full  scope  for  the  free 
development  of  man.  Connected  with  this  was  his  famous 
paradox  of  anarchy,  as  the  goal  of  the  free  development  of  society, 
by  which  he  meant  that  through  the  ethical  progress  of  men 
government  should  become  unnecessary.  "Government  of 
man  by  man  in  every  form,"  he  says,  **  is  oppression.  The 
highest  perfection  of  society  is  found  in  the  union  of  order  and 
anarchy"  Proudhon,  indeed,  was  the  first  to  use  the  word 
anard^,  not  in  its  revolutionary  sense,  as  we  understand  it  now, 
but  as  he  himself  says,  to  express  the  highest  perfection  of  social 
organization. 

Proudhon's  theory  of  property. as  the  right  of  aubaine  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  theory  of  capital  held  by  Marx  and 
most  of  the  later  socialists.  Majx,  however,  always  greatly 
detested  Proudhon  and  his  doctrines,  and  attacked  him  violently 
in  his  Misire  de  la  philosophie.  Property  and  capital  are  defined 
and  treated  by  Proudhon  as  the  power  of  exploiting  the  labour 
of  other  men,  of  claiming  the  results  of  labour  without  giving  an 
equivalent.  Proudhon's  famous  paradox,  **  La  propri6t6,  c'est  le 
vol,"  is  merely  a  trenchant  expression  of  this  general  principle. 
As.  slavery  is  assassination  inasnmch  as  it  destroys  all  that  is 
valuable  and  desirable  in  human  personality,  so  property  is 
theft  inasmuch  as  it  appropriates  the  value  produced  by  the 
labour  of  others  without  rendering  an  equivalent.  For  property 
Proudhon  wotdd  substitute  individual  possession,  the  ri^t  of 
occupation  being  equal  for  all  men. 

A  complete  edirion  of  Proudhoti'*  wcrks^  inctudin^  hb  pasthunious 
wTitiniri,  was  publi  she'd  at  P^ria  ( 1 875).  S«  sW  P\  /  Pmudhim, 
la  vu  el  sa  cBrrrjpcmd^ni^i  by  5ai,nte-Ecuv«  (Pad*,  1 S75) ;  Ikauelifiry, 
Eion^mU  Mxialt  de  P.  J.  Pnmdfutfi  {Lille.  1867) ,  Spoil.  P.  /.  Prtnid- 
koniitude bfotrijibht'^Ufi Pin s,  1 B67 );  Marclifga Vn Siikv ufiu de Ptoud ken 
{Parii.  166G)  t  PutlilJE,  P.  J.  Pr^Mdhan.  sein.  Ltbtn  und  Mint  poiUxven 
Jdgtn  (BerlLn,  i&aj)*  Diehl,  P.  J.  F/oudfeen^  jftiw  jUAre  fcnJ  sein 

iS9r);  DeAJ&rdinbi  F,  /.  Proiu^oyiy  sa  ne,  tei  ttusrrs  ei  so  doctrine 
iPani.  1S96)}  MQlbefEcr,  P.  J.Proitdhon  (Stuttgan.  i8w). 

PROUST,  ANTONm  (1833-1905),  French  journalist  and 
politician,  was  bom  at  Niort  on  the  x 5th  of  March  xSja.  He 
founded  in  1864  an  anti-imperial  journal.  La  Semaine  hebdemaiaue 
which  appeared  at  BruMels.  He  was  war  correspondent  to 
Le  Temps-m  the  early  days  of  the  Franco-German  War,  but  after 
Sedan  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  became  secretary  to 
Gambetu  and  superintended  the  refugees  in  Paris.  He  entered 
the  Chamber  as  deputy  for  his  native  town  in  1876,  taking  his 
seat  on  the  left.  In  GambetU's  cabinet  (x88x-z88a)  he  was 
minister  of  the  fine  arts,  and  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
he  was  regularly  conmiissioned  to  draw  up  the  budget  for  the 
fine  arts,  after  the  separate  department  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Prosecuted  in  connexion  with  the  Panama  scandals,  he 
was  acquitted  in  X893.  From  this  time  he  lived  in  the  ck)sest 
retirement.  On  the  soth  of  March  1905  he  shot  himself  in  the 
bead,  d^ng  of  the  wound  two  days  liUer. 


PB0U8T,  JOSEPH  LOUIS  (1754-1826),  French  < 
bom  on  the  26th  of  Septembtt  1754  at  Angers,  where  Ills  Cither 
was  an  apothecary.  After  beginning  the  study  of  chemistry  in 
his  father's  shop  he  came  to  Paris  and  gained  the  appointxnent  of 
apothecary  in  chief  to  the  Salpetriire,  also  lecturing  on  cbemstry 
at  the  mnsie  of  the  aeronaut  J.  F.  Pil&tre  de  Rosier,  whom  lie 
accompanied  in  a  baUoon  ascent  in  X784.  Next,  at  the  instance 
of  Charles  IV.,  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  taught  diemistry 
first  at  the  artillery  school  of  Segovia,  and  then  at  SaUmanca, 
finally  becoming  in  1789  director  of  the  royal  laboratory  at 
Madrid.  In  x8o8  he  lost  both  his  position  and  his  money  by 
the  fall  of  his  patron,  and  retired  first  to  Craon  in  Maycnne  and 
then  to  Angers,  where  he  died  on  the  5th  of  Jvify  z8s6.  His 
name  is  best  known  in  connexion  with  a  long  controversy  with 
C.  L.  Berthollet.  The  latter  chemist  was  led  by  his  doctrine  of 
mass-action  to  deny  that  substances  always  combine  in  constant 
and  definite  proportions.  Proust,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  compounds  always  contain  definite  quantities  of  their  con- 
stituent dements,  and  that  in  cases  where  two  or  more  elements 
unite  to  form  more  than  one  compound,  the  proportions  in  which 
they  are  present  vary  per  saUum,  not  gradually.  In  X799  he 
proved  that  carbonate  of  copper,  whether  natural  or  artifiidal, 
always  has^e  same  composition,  and  later  he  showed  that 
the  two  oxides  of  tin  and  the  two  sulphides  of  iron  always  contain 
the  same  relative  weights  of  their  components  and  that  no 
intermediate  indeterminate  compounds  exist.  His  analytical 
skill  enabled  him  to  demonstrate  the  inaccuracy  of  the  researches 
by  which  Berthollet  attempted  to  support  the  opposite  view, 
and  to  show  among  other  things  that  some  of  the  compounds 
which  Berthollet  treated  as  oxides  were  in  reality  hydrates 
containing  chemically  combined  water,  and  the  upshot  was  that 
by  x8o8  he  had  fully  vindicated  his  position.  Proust  also 
investigated  the  varieties  of  sugar  that  occur  in  sweet  vegetable 
juices,  distinyiishing  three  kinds,  and  he  showed  that  the 
sugar  in  grapes,  of  which  he  announced  the  existence  to  his 
classes  at  Madrid  in  X799,  is  identical  with  that  obtained  from 
honey  by  the  Russian  chemist  J.  T.  Lowiu  (Z757-X804) 

Bendes  papers  in  scientific  periodicals  he  pubUflhed  Indoioeiemes 
sobre  d  eiUOada  de  cebre,  la  taiiUa  de  estane  y  d  vidriade  (1803): 
Mimoire  sur  le  sucre  de  raisins  (1808);  Recneil  des  mimoires  relaSfs 
d  la  poudre  6  eanen  (1815):  and  Bssa*  tnr  mm  des  camses  fM  ptmnt 
amener  lafermaHon  an  ealad  (i8a4)> 

PR0U8TITB,  a  mineral  consisting  of  silver  sulphaneoite, 
AgiAsSt,  known  also  as  light  red  silver  ore,  and  an  important 
source  of  the  metal.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  corresponding 
sulphantimonite,  p3rraxgyrite,  from  which  it  was  distinguished 
by  the  chemical  analyses  of  J.  L.  Proust  in  X804,  after  whom  the 
mineral  received  its  name.  Many  of  the  charactecs  being  so 
similar  to  those  of  pyrargyrite  (q.v.)  they  are  mentioned  under 
that  species.  The  prismatic  crystals  are  often  terminated  by  the 
scalenohedron  (aol)  and  the  obtuse  rhombohedron  Ixxo),  thus 
resembling  caldte  (dog-tooth-spar)  in  habit.  The  colour  b 
scarlet-vermiliotk  and  the  lustre  adamantine;  crystals  are  trans- 
parent and  very  brilliant,  but  on  exposure  to  U^t  they  won 
become  dull  black  and  opaque.  The  streak  b  scarlet,  the 
hardness  a},  and  the  specific  gravity  5*57.  The  mode  of  occur- 
rence is  the  same  as  that  of  pyrargyrite,  and  the  two  minerals 
are  sometimes  found  together.  Magnificent  groups  of  large 
crystals  have  been  found  at  Chaftarrillo  in  Chile;  other 
localities  which  have  yielded  fine  specimens  are  Frdberg 
and  Marienberg  in  Saxony,  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia  and 
Markirch  in  Alsace.  (L.  J.  S.) 

PROUT,  SAMUEL  (x783-z85a),  Enfi^  water-colour  painter, 
was  bom  at  Plymouth  on  the  x  7th  of  September  1783.  He  wptat 
whole  simmier  days,  in  company  with  the  ill-fated  Haydon,  In 
drawing  the  quiet  cottages,  rustic  bridges  and  romantic  water- 
mills  of  the  bMutiful  valleys  of  Devon.  He  even  made  a  journey 
through  Cornwall  to  try  his  hand  in  furnishing  sketdies  for 
Britlon's  BeauHes  o/En^and,  On  his  removal  in  1803  to  liondoa, 
which  became  his  headquarters-  after  xSzs,  a  new  scene  ol 
activity  opened  up  before  Prout.    He  now  csdeavoored  to 
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cwicct  and  improve  his  style  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  the 
rising  school  of  landscape.  To  gain  a  living  he  painted  marine 
pieces  for  Falser  the  printseller,  received  pupils,  and  published 
many  drawing  books  for  learners.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the 
first  who  turned  to  account  in  his  profession  the  newly-invented 
art  of  lithography.  It  was  not  however  until  about  x8z8  that 
Prout  discovered  his  proper  tphsn.  Happening  at  that  time  to 
makct  his  first  visit  to  the  Continent,  uid  to  study  the  quaint 
atreeta  and  market-places  of  continental  cities,  be  suddenly 
found  himself  in  a  new  add  enchanting  province  of  art.  All  h^ 
faculties,  having  found  their  congenial  dement,  sprung  into 
unwonted  power  and  activity.  His  eye  readily  caught  the  pictur- 
esque features  of  the  architecture,  and  his  hand  recorded  them 
with  unsurpassed  felicity  and  fine  selection  of  line.  The  com- 
position of  his  drawings  was  exquisitely  natural;  their  cokmr 
cxhilttted  "  the  truest  and  happiest  association  in  sun  an^  shade"; 
the  picturesque  renmants  of  ancient  architecture  were  rendered 
with  the  happiest  breadth  and  largeness^  with  the  heartiest 
perception  and  enjoyment  of  their  tUne-wom  ruggedness;  and 
the  solemnity  of  great  cathedrals  was  brought  out  with  striking 
effect*  At  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  xoth  of  February  1859, 
there  was  scarcely  a  nook  in  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands  where  his  quiet,  benevolent,  obsennuit  face  had  not 
been  seen  seuching  for  antique  gables  and  sculptured  pieces  of 
stone.  In  Venice  espedally  there  was  hardly  a  pillar  which  his 
eye  had  not  lovingly  studied  and  his  pendl  bad  not  dexterously 
copied^ 

See  a  memoir  of  Prout,  by  John  Rualdn,  in  Art  Journal  for  1849, 
and  the  nme  aothor't  Notes  on  the  Pint  Art  Soeittys  Loan  ColUetton 
^Dramngs  by  Samnd  ProtU  and  William  Hunt  (1879-1880). 

PHOUT,  WILUAH  (1785-1850),  English  chemist  and  phyai- 
dan,  was  bom  at  Horton,  Gloucestershire,  on  the  X5th  of 
January  1785,  and  died  in  London  on  the  9th  of  April  X850. 
His  life  was  sptsit  as  a  practising  physidan  in  London,  but  he 
also  occupied  himself  with  chemical  research..  He  was  an  active 
worker  in  physiological  chemistry,  and  carried  out  ^Any  analyses 
of  the  products  of  living  qrganisms,  among  them  being  one  of  the 
gastric  juice  which,  at  the  end  of  1823,  resulted  in  the  noUble 
discovery  that  the  add  contents  of  the  atomach  contain  hydro- 
chhmc  add  which  is  separable  byk  distillation.  In  1815  he 
puMished  anonymously  hi  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  a  paper 
*'  On  the  rdation  between  the  q)ecific  gravities  of  bodies  in  their 
gaseous  state  and  the  wdghta  of  their  atoms,"  in  which  he 
calculated  that  the  atomic  weights  of  a  number  of  the  elements 
are  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen;  and  in  a  second  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  same  periodical  the  following  year  he  suggested 
that  the  rp6ny  OXif  of  the  ancients  i&  realized  in  hydrogen, 
from  which  the  other  dements  are  formed  by  some  process  of 
condensation  or  grouping.  This  view,  generally  known  as 
**  Prout's  hypothesis,"  at  least  had  the  merit  of  stimulating 
inquiry,  and  many  of  the  most  Careful  determinations  of  atomic 
wcii^ts  undertaken  since  its  promulgation  have  been  provoked 
by  the  dedre  to  test  its  validity. 

PHOVBVCAL  LANOlf AOB.  The  name  Provencal  is  used  to 
comprehend  all  the  varie'ties  of  Romanic  speech  formerly  spoken 
and  written,  and  still  generally  used  by  country  people  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  geographical  limits  of  this  infinitdy 
varied  idion^  cannot  be>  defined  with  preddon,  because  it  is 
conterminous  on  the  north,  south  and  east  with  idioms  of  the 
same  famOy,  with  which  ahnost  at  eveiy  pomt  it  blends  by 
insensible  gradations.  Roughly  speaking  it  may  be  said  to  be 
contained  between  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  the  Pyrenees  and 
Mediterranean  on  the  south,  and  the  Alps  on  the  east,  and  to  be 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  proceeding  from  the  Gironde  to 
the  A^  and  pasdng  through  the  departments  of  Gironde, 
Dordogne,  Haute  Vienne,  Creuse,  Allief  ,  Loire,  Rhone,  lain  and 
Savoie.  These  limits  are  to  some  extent  conventional.  True, 
they  are  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  mean  of  linguistic  char- 
acters; but  it  is  self-evident  that  according  to  the  importance 
attachied  to  one  character  or  another  they  may  be  determined 
diUcrently. 

f .  D(ff€rmt  J^amer.— Though  the  name  ProvtBsal  is  generally 
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adopted  to  designate  the  Romanic  idiom  of  this  region,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  this  name  has  been  imposed-  by  general 
consensus,  or  that  it  rests  upon  any  very  firm  historical  basis. 
In  the  southern  part  of  Gaul,  Romanic  devdoped  itself,  so  to  say, 
in  the  rwtural  state  of  language.  Contrary  to  what  took  place 
in  other  Romanic  countries,  no  local  variety  here  raised  itself 
to  the  rank  of  the  literary  idiom  par  exceUenu.  While  in  Italy 
the  Florentine,  in  France  the  French  dialect  proper  (that  is  to 
say,  the  dialect  of  the  lie  de  France),  succeeded  little  by  little 
in  monopolizing  literary  use,  to  the  exdudon  of  the  other  dialects, 
we  do  not  find  that  dther  the  Marseillais  or  the  Toulousain 
idiom  was  ever  qx)ken  or  written  outdde  of  Marseilles  or 
Toulouse.  In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  no  lumie 
originally  designating  the  language  of  a  town  or  of  a  small 
district  came  to  be  employed  to  desigruite  the  language  of  the 
whole  of  southern  France;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  geogra- 
phical region  described  above,  having  never  had  any  special 
name,  was  not  able  to  give  one  to  the  idiouL 

•In  the  middle  ages  the  idiom  was  spoken  of  under  various 
ap{)ellations:  Ronwns  or  Unga  romana  was  that  moat  generally 
used.  The  name  was  employed  by  the  authors  of  the  Leys 
tTamors,  a  treatise  on  grammar,  poetry  and  rhetoric,  composed 
at  Toulouse  in  the  X4th  century.  But  while  it  is  capable  of 
bdng  applied  and  in  fact,  has  been  applied,  to  each  of  the 
Romanic  languages  individually,  the  term  is  too  general  to  be 
retained  in  a  particular  case;  though  it  was  revived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  xgth  century  by  Raynouard,  the  author  of  the 
Lanqueroman.  Roman  otlongue  romana  is  no  longer  iavteamong 
scholars  to  design  the  Romanic  language  of  the  south  of  France. 
In  the  X3th  century  a  poet  born  in  Catalonia,  on  the  southern 
dope  of  the  Pyrenees,  Raimon  Vidal  of  Besald,  introduced  the 
name  of  Limousin  language,  probably  on  account  of  the  great 
reputation  of  some  Limousin  troubadours;  but  he  took  care  to 
define  the  expression,  which  he  extended  beyond  its  original 
meaning,  by  saying  that  in  ^)eaklng  of  Limousin  he  mu^t  be 
understood  to  indude  Saintonge,  (^uercy,  Auveigne,  &c.  (Rasos 
de  trobar,  ed.  Stengd,  p.  70).  This  exp(esdon  found  favour  in 
Spain,  and  espedally  in  Catalonia,  where  the  little  treatise  of 
Raimon  Vidd  was  extensivdy  read.  The  most  andent  lyric 
poetry  of  the  Catakns  (x3th  and  X4th  centuries),  composed  on 
the  modd  of  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours,  was  often  styled  in 
Spain  poesia  lemasina,  and  in  the  same  country  lengua  lemosina, 
long  desigruited  at  once  the  Provengd  and  the  old  literary  Catalan. 

'Die  name  Provencal  as  applied  to  language  is  hardly  met  with 
in  the  middle  ages,  except  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  language 
of  Provence  proper,  i^,  of  the  region  lying  south  of  Dauphin^ 
on  the  eastern  dde  of  the  Rhone.  Raimon  Feraut,  who  composed 
about  'X300,  a  versified  life  of  St  Honorat,  uses  it,  but  he  was 
himsdf  a  native  of  Provence.  We  can  also  dte  the  title  of  a 
granunar,  the  Donatt  proensals,  by  Hugh  Faidit  (about  1950); 
but  this  work  was  composed  in  north  Italy,  and  we  may  con- 
ceive that  the  Italians  living  next  to  Provence  emplayed  the 
name  Provencal  somewhat  vaguely  without  inquiring  into  the 
geographical  limiu  of  the  idiom  so  called.  In  fact,  the  name 
Provencal  -became  traditional  in  Italy,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  x6th  centuiy  Bembo  could  write,  "  Era  per  tutto  0 
Ponente  la  favella  ProoenuU,  ne  tempi  ne  quail  ella  fiori,  in 
prezso  et  in  istima  mdta,  et  tra  tutti  gli  altri  idiomi  di  quelle 
parti,  dl  gran  lunga  primiera.  Condosiacosa  che  dascuno,  o 
Francese,  o  Flamingo,  o  Guascone,  o  Borgognone,  o  altramente 
di  quelle  nationi  che  egli  d  fosse,  fl  qude  bene  scrivere  e  spedal- 
mente  verseggiar  voksse,  quantunque  egli  Provenzale  non 
fosse,  lo  faceva  Provenxalmente"  {Prose,  ed.  1539,  fol.  viH.).' 
This  passage,  hi  which  the  primacy  of  the  Provencal  tongue  is 
manifestly  exaggerated,  is  hiteresting  as  showing  the  name 
Provtncd  empk)yed,  though  with  little  preddon,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  now  apply  it. 

' "  The  Provencal  speech  In  the  times  In  whidi  !t  flourished  was 
priaed  and  held  in  great  esteem  all  over  the  West,  and  among  all  the 
other  idioms  of  that  region  was  by  far  the  foremost:  so  that  every 
one.  whether  Frenchman,  Fleming.  Gascon,  Burgundian.  or  of  what 
nation  soever,  who  wished  to  wnte  and  versify  well,  although  be 
was  not  a  Provencd,  did  it  in  the  Provencal  language.*' 
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Another  designatioii,  which  is  supported  by  the  gre»t  authority 
of  Dante,  is  that  of  lintua  d'occ  [lattgue  d*oc).  In  his  treatise, 
De  wlgari  tUxpuo  (bk.  I  chs.  viii.  and  ix.),  Dante  divides  the 
languages  of  Latin  origin  into  three  idioms,  which  he  characterizes 
by  the  affirmative  particles  used  in  each,  oc,  «!/,  »;  *'  nam  alii 
dc,  alii  tftf,  alii  n,  affirmando  loquuntur,  ut  puta  Hispani,  Frand, 
et  LatinL"  As  is  seen,  he  attributes  the  affirmation  oc  to  the 
Spaniards,  which  is  of  course  erroneous;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  to  the  Spaniards  he  joined  more  correctly  the  inhabitants 
of  southern  France,  for  in  the  Vita  nuova,  ch.  zzv.,  and  in  the 
Catmrio,  I.  x.,  he  speaks  of  the  lingua  tTaco  as  having  been  long 
celebrated  for  its  poets,  which  can  apply  oxfly  to  the  language  of 
the  troubadours.  The  name  langue  d'oc  occurs  also  as  early 
as  the  end  of  the  xjth  century,  in  public  acts,  but  with  a  different 
sense,  that  of  the  province  of  Languedoc,  as  con^tuted  after 
the  union  oi  the  county  of  Toulouse  to  the  French  king's 
dominion  in  x  371.  In  the  royal  acts  of  the  end  of  the  Z3th  and  of 
the  X4th  century  partes  linguae  occitanae  or  pays  de  tongue  d^oc 
designates  the  union  of  the  five  seneschalates  of  F£rigueux, 
Carcassone,  Beaucaire,  Toulouse  and  Rodes;  that  is  to  say,  the 
province  of  Languedoc,  such  as  it  existed  till  X79a  Some 
scholars,  following  the  example  of  Dante,  still  actually  use  the 
term  langue  d'oc  in  opposition  to  langite  d^oui;  but  these  zuunes 
have  the  inconvenience  that  they  take  such  a  secondary  fact  as 
the  form  of  the  affirmative  particle  as  an  essential  character.. 
Moreover,  it  can  hardly  help  to  distinguish  the  other  Romanic 
languages,  as  langue  de  si  would  cause  a  confusion  between 
Itdian  and  Spanish.  Provencal,  without  being  entirely  satis- 
factory, since  in  principle  it  applies  solely  to  the  language  of 
Provence,  is,  notwithstanding,  the  least  objectionable  name  that 
can  be  adopted.  In  addition  to  its  being  in  some  sort  conse- 
crated by  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  Italians^  who  were  the  first 
after  the  Renaissance  to  study  the  works  of  the  troubadours, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  just  as  the  Roman  provincial  in 
which  the  name  originated,  extended  across  the  south  of  Gaul 
from  the  Alps  to  Toulouse  and  the  Pyrenees,  so  still  in  the  middle 
ages  pnmncia,  provinciales,  were  understood  in  a  veiy  wide  sense 
to  designate  not  only  Provence  strictly  so  called,  i.e,  the  present 
departments  of  Alpes  Maritimes,  Basses  Alpes,  Var,  Bouches  du- 
Rhdne,  but  also  a  very  considerable  part  ojf  Languedoc  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  Tlius  In  the  x  2th  century  the  chronicler 
Albert  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (AlbertusAquensis)  places  the  town  of 
Puy  (Haute  Loire)  in  Prcvincia, 

9.  General  Ckaraders  of  the  Language  in  its  Ancient  State.'-^ 
The  Provencal  language,  within  the  limits  above  indicated, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  any  general  characters  reaUy  peculiar 
to  it.  Such  of  its  characters  as  are  found  in  all  the  varieties  of 
the  language  are  met  with  also  in  neighbouring  idioms;  such  as 
are  not  found  elsewhere  are  not  general  characters,  that  is  to 
say,  are  manifested  only  in  certain  varieties  of  Proyencal.  In 
reality  "Provencal  language"  does  xiot  designate,  properly 
speaking,  a  linguistic  unity;  it  is  merely  a  geographical 
expression. 

Touie  or  Accented  Vbwett.— Latin  a  b  preserved  in  an  open 
syllable  a  m  ft  re,  amor,  a  m  ft  t  u  m.  amat,  as  well  as  in  a  cloKd 
mrllable  c a rn e m,  cam.  This  character  is  common  also  to  the 
Romanic  of  Spain  and  Italy:  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  distinguishing 
marks  between  Provencal  and  French,  for,  to  the  north,  this  a, 
when  in  an  open  syllable,  does  not  pass  beyond  a  line  which  would 
run  approximately  through  Blaye,  Coutras  (Gtronde),  Riberac, 
Nontron  (Dordogne).  Bellac  (Haute  Vienne),  Bous«ac  (Crtuse), 
Montluson,  Gannat  (Allier),  Montbrison  (Loire).  Surting  eastward 
from  Lyons  or  thereabouts,  there  appars  a  notable  linguistic  fact 
which  ia  observable  in  varied  proportions  in  the  departments  of 
Ain,  Mre  and  Savoie,  and  in  Romanic  SwitMrland.  This  b,  that 
accented  Latin  o  in  an  open  syllable,  when  oreceded  by  a  mouiUure 
or  palatalization  (whatever  the  origin  of  tnis),  becomes  ei  on  the 
contrary,  when  there  is  no  mouiUure^  it  remains  a.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  Meditations  of  Marguerite  d'Oingt  (Lyons,  c,  1300)  enseunier, 
deleitier,  as  against  desirrar,  recdntar,  regfxrdar.  Of  these  two  endings, 
the  former,  •wr,  u  that  which  is  found  regularly  in  French,  the  second 
that  which  Is  regular  in  Pr.  Pure  Pr.  would  have  -or  in  both  cases 
(enseHkar,  deUitar,  desirrar.  &c.):  Fr.  would  have  "ier  {enseigiiiert 
ddiiier)  and  -er  (desirer),  G.  I.  Ascoli  has  given  the  name  of  France- 
provenaU  (franco-proeetuale)  to  the  varieties  of  Romanic'in  which  we 
find  this  duality  of  treatment  in  Latin  a,  according  as  It  was  or  was 


not  preceded  by  a  palatalized  sound.  Lat.  ff.  I  beeone  doae  a 
(lt»\.  eckiuso;  Fr.  ^):n  a  bC  r  e.oser,  c  rC  d  i  t.  ov,  m  e(n)s  e  m.  mcs. 
f  I  de  m,  /«,  p,!  1  u  m,  peL  This  character  is  not  only  common  to 
Italian  and  Spanish,  but  also  extends  over  the  French  domain  on 
its  western  ride  as  far' as  Briunny.  Certain  exceptiooa  wMictd  In 
French  do  not  occur  In  Pr.:thus  mercSdem,  c C r a^ p r(c h)e- 
(n)s um,  venCnum,  which  give  in  Fr.  nurci,  eire,  prts,  vanm, 
where  we  should  have  expected  mercei,  ceire,  preis,  veuein,  give 
regulariy  In  Pr.  merce,  cera,  pres,  vere,  Lat.  I  preserves,  as  in  Italy, 
the  sound  of  open  e  (Ital.  e  aherto):  pCdem,  ^,  Ifivat,  leta, 
1  £  p  6  r  e  m,  /ewv.  In  certain  determinate  cases,  this  r.  from  about 
the  13th  century  onwards,  may  dlphthon^ze  to  is:  Sgo,  eu,  then 
ieu,  h  £  r  I.  er,  «er,  f  £  r  I  o,fertfier.  Lat. -I  is  preserved,  as  in  all  the 
Romanic  languages:  a  m  I  c  u  m,  ami,  r  i  p  a,  riba.  Lat.  i  b  treated 
like  I  bng  when  it  precedes  (with  hiatus)  another  vowd:  plum. 
pfa,^tt,^i  via,  eta,  II  gat, /to.  Lat.0  tf  result  in  one  and  the 
same  sound,  that  01  lul.  «,  Fr.  on  (Eng  00)  The  same  plieno> 
roenon  takes  place  In  the  north  of  Italy  and  in  the  Romanic  of 
Switnrland.  Thb  sound,  which  b  styled  by  the  Donat  Proemsal 
the  o  estreit  (dose  o).  b  usually  symbolized  m  the  eariy  texts  by 
simple  9.  and  b  thus  confounded  in  spelling,  though  not  in  oronun- 
cbtion,  with  the  open  o  (9  lore  of  the  Donat  Froensali,  which  comes 
from  Lat.  6.  Lat.  H  becomes  H  (i^.  Fr.  »),  as  all  over  France,  and 
also  in  part  .of  north  Italy:  m  (I  r  u  m,  mur  (^mQr),  d  0  r  u  m,  dur 
("dflr).  Lat.  au  b  rigoroody  preserved  over  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Pr.  domain:  a u r u m,  aur,  a  1  a u d a,  oAuiaa, pauperem, 
paubre.  At  present  the  preservation  of  Lat.  au  does  not  extend 
much  outside  the  Prov.  domain;  it  b,  however,  found  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Ladina  zone  In  Switserland  (upper  Rhine  valley),  and 
in  Frittli.  and  It  b  to  be  supposed  to  have  been  once  general  over  the 
whole  of  that  sone.  It  b  attested  as  late  as  the  i6th  century  ia 
the  Vaudob  valleys  of  Piedmont*  and  there  are  abo  examples  of  it 
in  old  Catalan.  Elsewhere  the  diphthong  haa  regularly  become  open 
o  (a  u  r  u  m,  ItaL  and  Span,  oro,  Fr.  or,  &c.). 

Atonic  Vowdsj~~The  atonic  vowda  (*.e.  voweb  of  the  nnaooented 
syUables)  which  precede  the  accented  sylUble  present  no  very 
characteristic  phenomenon;  but  it  b  otherwise  with  those  that  follow 
the  accented  syllable,  the  post-tonic  vowels.  The  Pr.  b  one  of  the 
Romanic  Idioms  which,  like  the  French,  but  unlike  the  CastiUan  and 
many  dialects  of  Italy,  admit  of  only  one  sylbble  after  the  aooeat. 
But  the  rules  are  not  quite  the  same  as  In  French,  and  In  some 
exceptional  cases  real  proparoxytones  seem  to  have  been  preserved 
"^  Y  ancient  documents.  .In  French  the  only  vowel  which  can  stand 

Iter  the  accented  syUable  b  *' «  feminine,"  otherwise  called  "  o 
mute.*'  In  Prov.  a  and  e  are  the  most  fr«iuent  voweb  in  thb 
pomtion,  but  i  and  o  also  occur.  In  French  the  first  of  the  two  post- 
tonic  voweb  of  a  Latin  proparoxytonc  always  disappears;  In  Prov.  it 
tends  to  be  preserved,  when  followed  by  one  of  the  consonants  n, 
r,l,d:  t  e«r  m  i  n  u  m,  te-rmen,  h  o*m  I  n  e  m,  O'tnen,  a*n  g  e  1  n  m. 
a-ngd,  se^alem,  scgud,  cre-scere,.  em«iscr,  te*pidani« 
te-be.  We  have  some  instances  of  two  syUables  being  retained  after 
the  tonic  in  the  extreme  south  and  south-east:  ditncnegue  (dies 
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dominica).  cano'negue  (canonicus),  mo-negue,  nwmega 
(monacus,  monaca),  ma-acfa  (m  a  n  i c a,  a  handle),  ca*iide 
tea  una  bis),  later  dimergue,  canorgue,  morgue,  sttfrfo,  marga, 
carbe;  however,  when  such  apparently  proparoxytonic  forms  appear 
in. poetry,  the  ending  -egue,  -tffo,  reoe  counts  onlv  as  one- syuable. 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  copyist,  not  the  author,  b  reqmnsible 
for  them.  Again,  names  of  places  ending  in  -aniens,  -emeus,  as 
Cetonicus,  De-AtkatianicuSj  Dominitianictts,  &c,  now  Colorgwes, 
Dassargues,  Domessargues,  in  department  Gaud,  appear  in  the  lath 
and  13th  centuries  as  Cohnegues,  Dasanepies,  Domensan^mes. 
Moreover  Prov.  presents  In  certain  words  coming  from  Latin  propar- 
oxytones the  trace  of  forms  which  (like  Italbn)  adnutted  two  atonic 
voweb  after  the  accented  svlUble:  thus  we  have  porlcqme  and 
po-reue  (po*rticum).  Fethre^ga,  a  place  name,  and  Ja-rga 
(fa'orlca),  perte-ga  and  pe-rga  (pert lea),  ftme-na  and 
jcmna  (f  e-m  I  n  a).  We  have  also  lagrt'ma  0  a*c  r  y  m  a),  but  a 
form  accented  like  Fr.  larme  does  not  exist.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  these  forms,  in  which  a  dlqilacement  of  the  Latin  accent 
Is  observed,  were  at  an  eariier  period  pronounced  as  proparoxytooes 
{po-rteg^e,fa.breg(a,  pe.rtega  cmena,  la-g^ema). 

CMZMumtf.— The  boundary  usually  recognized  between  Prov. 
and  French  b  founded  upon  lingubtic  characters  furnished  by  the 
vowels,  especially  a;  If  it  had  been  determined  by  characters  fur- 
nished by  the  oonsonaAts,  the  line  of  demarcation  would  have  to  be 
drawn  farther  south,  because  the  consonantal  system  which  U 
regarded  as  proper  to  French  really  extends  in  Its  main  fcaturrs 
over  the  northern  sone  of  the  Provencal  region  as  defined  abov-c. 
As  with  the  vowds,  only  a  few  of  the  sahent  facts  can  here  be 
indicated.  C  initial,  or  second  consonant  of  a  group,  before  a 
(caballum.mercfttu  m),  preserves  its  Latin  sound  ( •■ik)  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Prov.  region.  But  m  the  northern  zone  it  takes 
the  sound  of  tck  (Eng.  ck  in  chin)  as  In  Old  French,  and  thb  soaad  is 
still  pretty  well  preserved,  although  there  b  here  and  there  a  ten- 
dency to  the  present  sound  of  ck  in  Fr.  (^sk  Eng.).  The  place 
lames  Castellum.  Castanftum.  Casale  «ve  CkaUeL 
Ckastanet,  Ckasal,  in  Dordogne,  Haute  Vienne,  Correae,  Puy  de 
D6me,  Cantal^  Haute  Loire,  the  north,  of  Los^,  of  Ardfiche,  of 
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Droaat,  of  Ialn%  and  of  Hautet  Alp»,  and  CiufW.  C^iamt,  CcuoA 
farther  to  the  south.  Analogously,  e  initbK  or  second  consoiuuit 
of  a  8;roup,  followed  by  o^  becomes  j  (i.t,  dsk^O.  Ytr  and  Elng.  j  in 
/ajw)  tn  tne  same  zone;  G  a  r  r  i  c  a  is  Jarrija,  I^rris.  in  Df>n]ui;iie, 
Correzc,  Cantal,  Haute  Loire,  Is^re,  and  Carrit^  [dnh?f  mviKYi. 
Between  two  vowels  I  becomes  di  edai,  tmptradvr.  nadul,  un-.-^da 
aet  a  t  em,  i  m  peratOre  m,  n  a  t  fi  t  e,  a  m  &  1 1).  Tlii-  as 
also  th6  case  in  O.  Fr.  until  about  th<?  roLh  or  1 1  rh  century  {kv^,  ie, 
trnpertdur,  laondures,  &c.,  in  the  Life  ef  St  Alrsis).  But  ii  he 
northern  zone  this  d,  representing  a  Latin  f.  Tell  A*sy  at  ca/ty  4^  in 
French.  In  an  nth-century  text  irom  the  cnv^irons  of  Valei^cc  w«  read 
muraort    coroaa    (*m  u  ra  t5  re  m,    corrogbt^i),    Fr,    t^vi* 

}P.  Meyer,  Recueil  d'anciens  texUi.  Proven^I  soctign,  N<x  40). 
n  the  south,  Latin  d  between  two  vovvela  was  prc^rvcd  fiTmtwt 
everywhere  until  about  the  middle  of  the  i3th  century^  wh^n  it 
became  s  (as  in  Fr.  and  Eng.  zero):  cnttelt  atorar,  auwir,  veter 
(c  r  u  d  S 1  e  m,  a  d  o  r  &  r  e,  a  u  d  i  r  e,  V  i  d  e  r  e).  In  the  14th  and 
15th  ceitturies  this  z,  like  every  s  or  i  soft  of  whatever  origin,  was 
liable  to  become  r  Qingual,  not  uvular) :  aartr,  V€ren  (a  u  d  i  r  e, 
v  i  d  e  n  t  e  m).  In  B6am  and  Gascony  d  remained ;  but  in  the 
northern  zone  Latin  d,  instead  of  changing  into  s,  r,  disappeared  as 
hi  French  and  quite  as  early.  The  poem  of  Boethius,  of  which  the  MS. 
is  of  the  nth  century,  shows  m  this  respect  great  hesitation: 
e.g.  d  preserved  in  chaden^  credet,  tradar,  veder  (c  a  d  e  n  t  e  m, 
*c  r  e  d  4hd  it.  *trad&re,  videre);d  fallen  away  in  crtessen, 
feeUai^  traazo,  vedl,  fiar  (*c  r  e  d  e  s  s  e  n  t.  f  i  d  e  I  i  t  ft  t  e  m,  *t  r  a> 
datiOnem,  *vidutum,  p.  pie.  of  v  i  d  6  r  e,  f  i  d  ft  r  e).  One  of 
the  most  general  facts  in  Pr.  is  the  habit  of  rejecting  Latin  final  /. 
of  which  examples  to  any  number  are  presented  by  the  verbs.  In 
French  this  /  was  formerly  retained  when  it  fdlowed  a  vowel  which 
remained,  aimW,  m<r«f  (^  m  a  t,  i  n  t  r  a  t),  and  still  remains  (in 
writing  at  least)  when,  m  Latin,  it  follows  a  consonant,  aimetUt 
fait,  sti  (a  m  a  n  t,  f  ac  i  t,  *f  a  c  t,  v  i  V  i  t.  *v  i  V  t);  but  in  Pr.  the 
I  is  dropped  in  all  cases,  even  in  the  most  ancient  texts:  a$iian, 
fai,  viu.  Yet  in  the  northern  zone  we  find  the  t  retained  in  the 
3rd  per.  pi.  of  verbs,  -cnt,  -cnt  (Lat.  -a  n  t,  -u  n  t).  H  has  gone 
completely  (or  at  least  only  appears  through  orthojnaphic  tradition, 
aim!  very  intermittently,  (A)«rte,  {k)onor,  (h)umu,  ac.),  not  only 
in  words  of  Latin  origin,  which  is  the  case  in  Old  French,  but  even  in 
Teutonic  words  (oa/o,  ardil,  arenCf  ausberc,  elm,  Fr.  konte,  kardi, 
kareni,  kauberl,  keaume,  with  k  aspirated).  By  this  feature,  the 
irarthem  limits  of  which  are  not  yet  well  determined,  the  Proven^ 
attaches  itself  to  the  Romanic  of  the  southern  countries.  N  final, 
or  standing  in  Latin  between  two  vowels  of  which  the  second  is  to  be 
dropped,  disappears  in  the  whole  central  part  of  the  Pr.  domain: 
groH  era,  ben  be,  en  e,  ven  vejfinfi,  un  u  (granum,  bene,  in. 
V  e  n  1 1.  f  i  n  e  m,  u  n  u  m).  The  forms  with  n  belone  to  the  eastern 
part  (left  of  the  Rhone),  the  western  part  (Gascony.  but  not  Btem). 
and  the  region  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  possible  that  this  loss  of  n 
went  along  with  a  lengthening  of  final  vowel;  at  least,  in  Bdamese 
when  the  n  falls  away  the  vowel  is  doubled:  caperaa,  besii,  boo 
(capellftnum,  vicinum,  bonum),  &c 

These  arc  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the  consonants 
in  relation  to  the  extent  of  space  over  which  they  prevail.  Others, 
which  appear  only  within  a  more  limited  area,  are  perhaps  more 
curious  on  account  of  their  strangeness.  It  will  suffice  to  mention 
a  few  which  belong  to  the  district  bounded  on  the  west  and  south 
by  the  Atlantic,  the  Basque  provinces  and  the  IVrenees,  and 
which  extends  northward  and  eastward  towards  the  Garonne  and 
its  affluents,  as  far  as  the  Gironde.  (This  includes  Beam,  Bigorre 
and  Gascony.)  Here  the  sound  v  no  longer  exists,  being  replaced 
generally  by  6;  between  two  vowels,  in  Gascony.  by  u  with  the 
sound  01  English  «.  Initial  r  assumes  a  prosthetic  a:  arram,  one, 
Arrobert  (r  ft  m  u  m,  r  e  m,  R  o  b  e  r  t  u  m).  U  between  two  vowels 
becomes  r:  aperar,  caperan,  or  (Bdam)  caperaa,  bera,  era  (ape  1- 
1  a  r  e,  c  a  p  e  1 1  a  n  u  m,  b  e  1 1  a,  ilia).  On  the  contrary,  at  the 
end  of  words  (viz.  in  Romanic)  tt  becomes  g  or  t,  d:  the  former 
chaiwe  seems  to  bdona  rather  to  Hautes  and  Basses  Pyr6n6es, 
Land^  the  latter  to  Gironde,  Lot  et  Garonne,  Gers:  eg,  ed,  et 
(iUe),  arrasteg,  -ed,  •et{T  a  s  t  e  1 1  u  m).  casteg,  -ed,  -«f  fc  a  s  t  e  1 1  u  m), 
capdeg,  •«rf,  -el  (c  a  p  1 1  e  1 1  u  m),  whence  Fr.  coda  (in  i6th  century 
eapdct,  originally  a  Gascon  word).  For  further  details  upon  the 
consonanu  in  this  region  of  south-west  France  see  Rtmania^  iii. 

^eztVm.-^ld  Proven^l  has.  like  Old  French,  a  declension  con- 
sisting of  two  cases  for  each  number,  derived  from  the  Latin  nomina- 
tive and  accusative.  In  certain  respects  this  declension  is  more 
in  conformity  with  etymology  in  Provencal  than  in  Old  French, 
having  been  less  influenced  by  analogy.  The  following  are  the  types 
of  this  declension,  taking  them  in  the  order  of  the  Latm  declensions, 
(i)  Words  in  -a  coming  from  Latin  1st  decl.,  increased  by  ceruin 
words  coming  from  Latin  neuter  plurals  treated  in  Prov.  as  feminine 
singulars;  one  form  only  for  each  number:  sing,  causa,  pi.  eauuu. 
\2)  Words  of  the  Latin  and  decl.,  with  a  few  from  the  4th :  two  forms 
•or  each  number:  sing,  subject  eavals  (c  a  b  a  1 1  u  s),  object  camd 
(cabal  I  um);  pi.  subject  ca»al  (caballi).  object  camh  (ca- 
bal 1  o  s.  (3)  Words  of  Latin  3rd  decl.  Here  there  are  three  Latin 
types  to  be  considered.  The  first  type  presents  the  same  theme  and 
tne  same  accentuation  in  all  the  cases,  e.g.  c  a  n  i  s.    The  second 
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presents  the  same  accentuation  in  the  nominative  singular  and  in 
the  other  caaeu,  but  the  theme  differs:  c  o^m  e  s,  c  o^ro  item.  In 
the  third  type  the  accentuation  changes:  peccator,  pecca- 
1 0-r  e  in.  The  first  type  is  naturally  confounded  with  nouns  ol  the 
3nd  decl. :  sing.  subj.  cans  or  cos,  obi.  can  or  ca.  The  second  and 
third  types  are  sometimes  followed  in  their  original  variety;  thus 
CO-'  -""^i^-ers  to  co-mes,  and  co-mU  to  co-roitem.  But  it 
ha  lappencd  that  already  in  vulgar  Latin  the  theme  of  the 

nc:  !  ^  '  '  singular  had  been  refashioned  after  the  theme  of  the 
obLiiiuc  ca^es.  They  said  in  the  nom.  sing,  h  e  r  e  d  i  s,  p  a  r  e  n  t  i  s, 
prtncipis,forheres,parens,princeps.  Consequently 
the  difTerc^nce  both  of  theme  and  of  accentuation  whkrh  existed  in 
Latin  bc-iween  nominative  and  accusative  has  disappeared  in  Pr. 
Thk§  ^l^c<][lstruction  of  the  nominative  singular  after  the  theme  of 
the  Cither  ctses  takes  place  in  all  Latin  words  in  -as  (except  abbas),  in 
tfaoH  in  'to,  in  the  greater  part  of  those  in  -or,  at  least  in  all  those 
which  have  an  abstract  meaning.  Thus  we  obtain  bontats  (b  o  n  i- 
t  a  1 1 A  Tor  b  o  n  i  t  a  s)  and  bontat  (b  o  n  i  t  a  t  e  m).  cittlatM  (c  i  v  i- 
t  a  1 1  £>  for  c  i  V  i  t  a  s)  and  ciutat  (c  1  v  i  t  a  t  e  m),  amors  (a  m  o  r  i  s 
for  a  m  o  r)  and  amor  (a  m  o  r  e  m).  All  present  participles  in  the 
subject  case  singular  are  formed  in  thb  way  upon  refashioned  Latin 
nominatives:  amans  (a mantis' for  a  mans),  amant  (aman- 
t  e  m).  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  regard  to  feminine  nouns  Pr.  is 
more  etymological  than  French.  In  the  latter  feminine  nouns  have 
generally  only  one  form  for  each  number:  bonti  for  the  subj.  as  well 
as  for  the  obi.  case,  and  not  bontis  and  bonti;  in  Pr.  on  the  contrary 
boniatx  and  bontat.  Still,  in  a  large  number  of  nouns  the  original 
difference  of  accentuation  between  the  nominative  singular  and  the 
other  cases  has  been  maintained,  whence  there  result  two  very 
distinct  forms  for  the  subjunctive  and  objective  cases.  Of  these  words 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  full  list  here ;  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  exhibi- 
tion oia  few  types,  remarking  that  these  words  are  above  all  such  as 
designate  persons:  a*bas  aba-t,  pa-slre  pasto-r,  sor  soro-r,  cantavre 
cantado-r  (cant&tor,  -Are m),  emterai're  emperad-OTt  bar  baro; 
compa'nk  companko',  lai-re  lairo'  (latro,  -5nem]|.  To  this 
class  belong  various  proper  names:  E-ble  Eblo',  Cui  Cuio',  Uc 
Ugo:  A  few  have  even  come  from  the  and  decl..  thus  Pet-res 
Peiro',  Pons  Ponso;  Ca-ries,  Carlo,  the  vulgar  Latin  types  being 
Petrus.  -dnem,  Pontius.  -Anem,  Carolu^-5nem. 
(On  this  peculiarity  of  the  vulvar  Latin  declension,  see  Philipon.  in 
Romania,  xxxi.  313-228.)  we  may  mentmn  also  geographical 
adjectives,  such  as  Br«<  BretO',  Bergo-nJu  Bergonko',  Case  Casco; 
&c.  The  plural  of  the  3rd  decl.  is  Tike  that  of  the  second:  subj. 
abc't,  soro'r,  cantado-r,  emperado-r,  baro;  companho',  lairo'i 
obj.  aba'ts.  soro-rs,  cantado-rs,  emperado-rs,  baro'S,  companhO'S, 
latrO'S,  as  it  the  Latin  nominative  pi.  had  been  abb&ti,sorOri, 
c  a  n  t  a  1 0  r  i,  &c.  It  is  barely  possible  that  such  forms  actually 
existed  in  vulgar  Latin;  no  trace  of  them,  however,  is  found  in 
the  texts,  save  in  the  glosses  of  Cassel  (8th  century),  s  a  p  i  e  n  t  i 
forsapientes,  and  m  a  great  many  ancient  charters  p  a  r  e  n  t  o- 
r  u  m,  which  implies  a  nominative  p  a  r  e  n  t  L  The  words  of  the 
4th  and  sth  declensions  present  no  points  requiring  mention  here. 

Tl:is  declension  of  two  cases  is  a  notable  character  of  the  whole 
Romanic  of  Gaul,  north  as  well  as  south,  ue.  French  as  well  as 
Provencal.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  south-west  it 
existed  only  in  a  very  restricted  measure.  In  the  old  texts  of 
Gascony  it  is  no  longer  general  in  the  13th  century.  In  B^un  it 
appears  to  have  been  completely  unknown,  the  nouns  and  adjectives 
having  only  one  form,  usually  that  of  the  objective  case.  In  Catalan 
poetry  its  application  is  often  laid  down  in  the  13th  century,  but 
as  the  charters  and  documents  free  from  literary  influence  show  no 
trace  of  it.  its  introductmn  into  the  poetry  of  this  country  may  be 
assumed  to  be  an  artificial  fact.  In  the  region  where  it  is  be«t 
observed,  i.e.  in  the  centre  and  north  of  the  Provencal  territory, 
it  tends  to  disappear  from  ordinary  use  already  in  the  13th  century. 
The  poet-grammarian  Raimon  Vidal  of  BesalO,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  points  out  in  various  troubadours 
transgressions  of  the  rules  of  declensbn,  and  recognizes  that  in 
colloquial  speech  they  are  no  longer  observed.  The  general  tendency 
was  to  retain  only  a  single  form,  that  of  the  objective  case. 
For  certain  words,  however,  it  was  the  subjunctive  form  which  sur- 
vived. Thus  in  modem  Pr.  the  words  in  the  ending  -ai-re  (answering 
to  Lat.  -a  t  o  r)  are  as  frequent  as  those  in  -adow  (repr.  •  a  1 0  r  e  m). 
But  there  is  a  slight  difference  of  meaning  between  these  two 
suffixes. 

Adjectives,  generally  speaking,  agree  in  flexion  with  the  nouns. 
But  there  is  one  fact  particular  to  adjectives  and  past  participles 
which  is  observed  with  more  or  less  regularity  in  ceruin  lath  and 
13th-century  texts.  There  is  a  tendency  to  mark  more  deariy  than 
in  the  substantives  the  flexion  of  the  subj.  pi.,  chiefly  when  the  adjec- 
tive or  participle  is  employed  predicatively.  This  Is  marked  by  the 
addition  of  an  t,  placed,  according  to  the  diatrict«  either  after  the 
final  consonant,  or  else  after  the  last  vowel  so  as  to  form  a  diphthong 
with  it.  The  following  are  examples  from  an  ancient  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  (MS.  in  library  of  the  Palais  Saint-Pierre, 
Lyons,  end  of  13th  century);  "  Dk  a  vos  <)ue  no  siatz  eonsirosi  " 
(ne  solliciti  sitis.  Matt.  vi.  25) ;  "  que  siatz  visH  d'els  "  (ut  videamini 
ab  eis.  Matt.  vi.  i) ;  "  e  davant  los  reis  els  princeps  seretz  menadi  " 
(et  ad  praeskks  et  ad  reges  ducemini.  Matt  x.  18).    In  charters  of 
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the  1 2th  and  13th  centuries  we  find  in  the  tub),  caie  pi.,  and 
especially  in  this  predicative  use,  pa^nit  certifiaik^  acossaUkaikf 
representing  paeati,  certificati,  adconsiliatL 

A  similar  peculurity  is  noticeable  also  in  masculine  substantives, 
but  appears  onI)r  in  a  verylimited  number  of  texts:  so  amss/,  ansett 
[Lat.  a  V  i  c  e  1 1  i1  (see  A.  Thomas^  in  Romania,  xxxiv.  553). 

It  b  in  the  verbs  that  the  individuality  of  the  different  Romanic 
idioms  manifests  itself  most  distinctly.  At  a  very  early  date  the 
etymological  data  were  crossed,  in  various  directions  and  divers 
manners  according  to  the  countiy,  by  analogical  tendencies.  The 
local  varieties  became  little  by  httle  so  numerous  in  the  Romanic 
conjugation  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  any  very  characteristic 
features  observed  over  a  territory  so  vast  as  that  of  which  the  limits 
have  been  indicated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  The 
following  are,  however,  a  few. 

The  infinitives  are  in  -or,  -ir,  -ftj  -Vt  corresponding  to  the  Lat. 
•  ft  r  e.  •  fi  r  e,  -  £  r  e,  •  i  r  e,  respectively;  as  in  the  whole  Romanic 
domain,  the  conjugation  in  •or  u  the  most  numerous.  The  table 
of  verbs,  which  forms  part  of  the  Pr.  grammar  called  the  DonaU 
Protnsais  (13th  century),  contains  473  verbs  in  •or.  loi  in  -ir  and 
-re,  115  in  •tr.  In  the  -ar  conjugation  we  remark  one  verb  from 
another  conjugation :  Jar  (cf .  ItaL  fart)  from  f  a  c  e  r  e.  The  con- 
jugations in  -<f  and  -re  encroach  each  upon  the  territory  of  the 
other.  The  three  Lat.  verbs  cadire,  capCre,  sapSre  have 
become  -ir  verbs  (oueT,.  cahft,  sahfr)  as  in  Fr.  chtoir.  <tvoir 
(ncevoir),  savoir:  and  several  other  verbs  waver  between  the  two: 
creiU'r,  crter.  and  erei'tt  (c  r  e  •  d  i  r  c),  quert't  and  pwrre  (q  u  a  e- 
r  i  r  e).  This  fluctuation  is  most  frequent  in  the  case  of  verbs  which 
belonged  originally  to  the  -irt  conjugation:  ards^r  and  a'tdrtt 
plate-r  and  piavre,  tau-r  and  tavre  (ardftre.  placSre; 
t  a  c  e  r  e).  Next  to  the  -or  conjugation,  that  in  -^  is  the  one 
which  has  preserved  most  formative  power.  As  in  the  other 
Romanic  languages,  it  has  welcomed  a  laive  number  of  German 
verbs,  and  hu  attracted  several  verbs  which  etymologically  ought 
to  have  belonged  to  the  conjugations  in  -ir  and  -re:  emptir 
im-plSre),  jatmr  (gaudere),  cosir  (consuCre),  erebir 
(eri-pire),  fugir  (fugCre),  uguir  (*iequere"seq  u  i) 
also  segre. 

Except  in  the  •«r  conjugation,  the  ending  of  the  infinitive  does 
not  determine  in  a  regular  manner  the  mode  of  forming  the  different 
tenses.  The  present  oarticiples  are  divided  into  two  series: 
those  in  -an  (obj.  sing.)  lor  the  first  conj.,  those  in  -tn  for  the  others. 
In  thb  the  Pr.  distinguishes  itself  very  clearly  from  the  French,  in 
which  all  present  participles  have  -ant.  There  u  also  in  Pr.  a 
participial  form  or  verbal  adjective  which  is  not  met  with  in  any 
other  Romanic  language,  except  Rumanian,  where,  moreover,  it  is 
employed  in  a  different  sense;  this  is  a  form  in  -dcr,  -doi-nit  which 
supposes  a  Latin  type  •t0rius,or-tariu8:the  sense  u  that  of 
a  future  particifde,  active  for  the  intransitive  verbs,  passive  for  the 
transitive:  endivenido-r,  -doi'rOt  "that  is  to  happen";  /ossdoT, 
-doi-ra.  *'  that  b  to  be  done  '*;  tunidctt  -doi'ta^  "  to  be  punished.' 
In  conjugation  properly  so  called  we  may  remark  the  almost  com- 
plete (fisappearance  of  the  Lat.  preterite  m  -dvi,  of  which  traces  are 
found  only  in  texts  written  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French- 
speaking  region,  and  in  B^m.  In  return,  a  preterite  which  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Latin  didi,  stfiti.  has  increased 
and  become  the  type  of  the  tense  almost  everywhere  In  the  -or 
conjugation,  and  in  many  verbs  in  -if  and  -re:  ainet*,  amfstj  ame-tt 
ame-m,  ame-t»,  anwron.  In  French  there  b  a  form  like  this,  or  at 
least  having  the  same  origin,  only  in  a  small  number  of  verbs,  none  of 
which  belong  to  the  first  conjugation,  and  in  these  only  in  the  3rd 
pen.  sing,  and  pi.  (perdiit,  ferdiereni;  mUndiil,  enlendierent,  &c.). 
It  b  well  known  that  reduplicated  preterites  had  ereatly  multiplied 
in  vulgar  Latin:  there  have  been  recovered  such  forms  as  a  s  c  e  n- 
diderat,  ostendedit,  pandiderunt,  adtendedit 
incendiderat,  Ac.  (see  Schuchardt,  Vokalismus  des  Vulnr- 
iateins,  i.  35,  iii.  10;  cf.  Romania,  iu  477).  But,  in  order  to  explain 
the  Pr.  form  •«*,  -est,  -et  (with  open  i),  we  must  suppose  a  termination 
not  in  •  I  d  i  or  •  e  d  i,  but  in  •  €*d  L  In  the  western  region  the  ^rd 
pen.  sing,  b  generally  in  -ec,  probably  by  anak>gy  with  preterites 
like  bee,  cree,  aee,  see,  formed  after  the  Latin  type  in  -  u  i.  Another 
iK>table  peculiarity,  of  which  Old  French  shows  only  rare  traces,  in 
texts  of  a  very  remote  period,  b  the  preservation  of  a  preterite  in 
•ara  or  -era,  derived  from  the  Latin  pluperfect,  ama'ta  or  omeTO, 
**  I  loved."  The  former,  which  b  rare,  comes  directly  from  Lat. 
a  m  &  r  a  m,  the  latter  has  been  influenced  by  the  ordinary  preterite 
in  -«t.  Thb  preterite  b  used  with  the  sense  of  a  simple  past,  not  of 
a  pluperfect,  and  consequently  b  an  exact  doublet  of  the  ordinary 
preterite,  which  explains  how  it  was  at  length  eliminated  almost 
everywhere  by  the  tatter,  of  which  it  was  a  mere  synonym.  But  it 
remained  in  general  use  with  the  sense  of  a  past  coiiditional:  onwra 
or  omt'ra,  "1  should  have  loved," /9ro,  **  I  should  have  been." 

3.  Modtm  Proten{ql.'—l^  consequence  of  political  dream- 
stances  the  Provencal  ceased  to  be  used  for  adminbtrative  as 
well  as  literary  puiposes  about  the  15th  century,  in  some  places 
a  little  sooner,  in  others  later  (noubly  in  B£am,  where  it  con- 
tinued to  be  written  as  the  language  of  ordinary  use  till  the  17th, 
and  even  in  some  places  till  the  i8th  century).  The  poems  in  local 


dialect  composed  and  printed  in  the  i6th  century,  and  on  to 
our  own  day,  have  no  link  with  the  literature  of  the  preceding 
period.  Reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  paioist  or  popular  dialect 
simply,  the  idiom  experienced  somewhat  rapid  modifications. 
Any  one  who  should  compare  the  poems  of  Goudelin  of  Toulouse 
(1579-1649)  with  those  of  a  Toulousain  troubadour  of  the  X3th 
century  would  be  astonished  at  the  changes  which  the  language 
has  undergone.  Yet  thb  impression  would  probably  be  exag- 
gerated. In  order  to  make  a  rigorously  acciurate  comparison  of 
the  language  at  the  two  epochs,  it  would  have  to  be  wriuen 
in  the  two  cases  with  the  same  orthographic  system,  vhilh  it 
b  not.  The  first  writers  of  Provencal,  about  the  xoth  and  i  i.tli 
century,  applied  to  the  language  the  Latin  orthography,  pre- 
serving to  each  letter,  as  far  as  possible,  the  value  given  to  it 
in  the  contemporary  pronunciation  of  Latin.  To  express 
certain  sounds  which  did  not  exist  in  Latin,  or  which  were  not 
there  clearly  enough  noted,  there  were  introduced  little  by 
little,  and  without  regular  system,  various  conventional  em- 
bolizations such  as  Ik  and  nk  to  symbolize  the  sound  of  /  and  m 
mouiUies.  From  thb  method  of  proceeding  there  resulted  aa 
orthographic  system  somewhat  wanting  in  fixity,  but  which  from 
its  very  instability  lent  itself  fairly  well  to  the  variations  whkfa 
the  pronunciation  underwent  in  time  and  locality.  But,  the 
tradition  having  been  interrupted  about  the  zsth  century, 
those  who  afterwards  by  way  of  pastime  attempted  composition 
in  the  paiois  formed,  each  for  himself  apart,  an  orthography 
of  which  nuny  elements  were  borrowed  from  French  usage. 
It  b  evident  that  differences  already  considerable  must  be 
exaggerated  by  the  use  of  two  very  dbtinct  orthograi^cal 
systems.  Nevertheless,  even  if  we  get  quit  of  the  illusion 
which  makes  us  at  first  sight  suppose  differences  of  sound  whoe 
there  are  merely  different  ways  of  spelling  the  same  sound,  we 
find  that  between  the  Z4th  and  x6th  centuries  the  language 
underwent  everywhere,  B£am  excepted,  great  modifications 
both  in  vocabulary  and  grammar.  The  Provencal  literature 
having  gradually  died  out  during  the  14th  centuxy,  the  vocabu- 
Ury  lost  rapidly  the  greater  part  of  the  terms  expressing  general 
ideas  or  abstract  conceptions.  To  supply  the  place  of  these, 
the  authors  who  have  written  in  the  patois  of  the  south  during 
the  last  few  centuries  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  from  French, 
modifying  at  the  same  time  their  form,  a  multitude  of  vocables 
which  naturally  have  remained  for  the  most  part  unintelUgible 
to  people  who  know  only  the  patois.  In  thb  case  the  adoption 
of  foreign  words  was  excusable;  but  it  did  not  stop  here.  little 
by  little,  as  primary  instruction  (now  compulsory)  was  diffused, 
and  introduced,  first  in  the  towns  and  afterwards  in  the  villages, 
certain  knowledge  of  French,  words  purely  French,  have  been 
introduced  into  use  in  place  of  the  corresponding  dialect  words. 
Thus,  one  hears  constantly  in  Provence  pi^ro,  mi^ro,  fri'fo, 
forms  adapted  from  French,  instead  of  pairtf  main,  fnun, 
cacka  (colsAa*  «Fr.  cocker)  instead  of  escoundre,  &c 

In  the  phonology,  the  modifications  are  of  the  ruitursi  order,  and 
so  have  nothin|E  revolutbnary.  The  language  has  developed  locally 
tendencies  which  certainly  already  exited  during  the  flourishing 
period,  although  the  ancient  orthography  did  not  recognize  then. 
Of  the  voweb,  a  tonic  b  generally  preserved;  a»  in  an  open  syllable 
becomes  6  (open)  in  part  of  the  departments  of  Aveyron,  Lot, 
Dordogne,  Conixe,  Cantal  and  south  of  Haute  Loire:  fro  (gra- 
tt  u  m),  mo  (m  a  n  u  m),  po  (pane  m).  Thb  nasalized  a  must 
have  had  a  particular  sound  already  in  O.  Pr.,  for  it  b  qualified 
in  the  DonaU  Preensals  (ed.  Stengel,  p.  40)  as  a  estrtil  (  ■•  close  or 
lu&rrow  a).   A  feature  almost  general  m  the  passage  of  poet-tonic  a 


ecneral  _        . 

into  9:  (ems,  amaoo,  amado  (terra,  amabat,  amata).  In 
many  places,  particulariy  in  the  east,  exainples  of  thb  change  occur 
as  early  as  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  But  even  yet  there  are  a 
few  cantons,  notably  Montpellier  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  also 
Nice,  where  the  ancient  post-tonic  a  b  preserved.  It  b  remarkable 
that  the  Latin  diphthong  au,  which  haa  become  simple  o  in  almost 
all  Romanic  lands  at  the  date  oi  the  most  ancient  texts,  is  to  thb 
day  preserved  with  a  very  distinct  diphthongal  sound  everywhere  in 
the  south  of  France. 

In  the  morphokwy,  the  leading  feature  of  modem  Provencal  b  the 
ever  greater  simplification  of  grammatical  forma.  Not  only  have  the 
two  forms  (nominative  and  objective)  in  each  number,  in  nouns  and 
adjectives,  been  reduced  to  one — thb  reducrion  manifested  itself 
in  ordinary  use  already  in  the  14th  century — but  in  many  places 
there  no  longer  remains  any  distinrtion  between  the  singnlar  aad 
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In  a  grett  put  of  the  touth  mh  (e  g  o)  doesduty  as  an 

objective,  iw  or  en  being  very  rcttrictcd  in  uw.  In  part  of  DrOme 
it  » the  other  way.  mi  being  substituted  in  the  nominative  for  ieu^ 
whidi  it  has  completely  dispbced.  It  is  perhaps  in  conjugation 
that  the  greatest  changes  from  the  older  form  of  the  language  are 
seen.  Analogy^  basing  itself  upon  one  or  another  much  used  form, 
has  acted  with  mimense  force,  tending  to  make  general  in  the  whole 
conjugation,  without  any  regard  to  the  original  classes  to  which 
the  various  verbs  belonged,  certain  terminations,  chiefly  those 
which  were  accented,  and  thus  appeared  to  the  popular  instinct  to 
have  mote  significance.  The  result,  if  the  tendency  were  carried 
the  full  length,  would  be  the  reductmn  of  all  the  three  conjugations 
to  one.  Pvfaaps  before  thb  point  is  reached  the  patois  of  the  south 
will  themselves  have  disappeared.  As  the  endless  modifications 
which  the  language  undergoes,  in  vocabulary  and  grammar  i "' 
devdop  themselves  in  diflerent  directions,  and  each  over  an 
differently  <;ircumscribed,  the  general  aspect  of  the  language  bee 
more  ana  more  confused,  without  the  possitnlity  of  grouping  the 
endless  varieties  within  dialectal  divisionSj  there  being  hardly  any 
case  in  which  a  certain  number  of  phonetic  or  morphological  facts 
present  themselves  within  the  same  geographical  limits.  The 
custom  has  been  adopted  of  roughly  designating  these  varieties  by 
the  name  of  the  ancient  provinces  in  which  thev  appear.  LiMousitt 
(divided  into  Hith  and  Low  Linumsin),  MarcheUt  Auvergneu, 
Casam,  Btameu,  Rouergat,  Languedociant  Frovenfolt  ftc.;  but  these 
divisions,  though  convenient  in  use,  correspond  to  no  actualities. 
Ntmes  and  Montpellier  are  in  Languedoc,  and  Aries  and  Tarascon 
are  in  Provence;  nevertheless  the  dialect  of  Ntmes  resembles  that  of 
Aries  and  Tarascon  more  than  that  of  Montpellier. 

Texts. — For  the  history  of  the  Provencal  tn  all  its  varieties  there 
are  many  more  materiab  than  for  anv  other  Romanic  language,  not 
excepting  even  Italian  or  French.  The  literary  texts  go  back  to  the 
loth  or  I  ith  century  (see  bebw).  For  phonetic  purposes  many  of 
these  texts  are  of  secondary  value,  because  the  MbS.  in  which  they 
have  reached  us,  and  several  of  which,  especially  for  the  poetry  <m 
the  troubadours,  are  of  Italian  origin,  have  altered  the  original  forms 
to  an  extent  which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine;  but  we  possess  a 
countless  number  of  charters,  amtumts,  regulations,  accounts, 
registers  of  taxation,  which  are  worthy  of  absolute  confidence— 
fiiit,  because  these  documents  are  in  most  cases  original,  and, 
seooiidly,  because,  none  of  the  dialectical  varieties  having  raised 
itself  to  the  rank  of  the  literary  language,  as  happened  in  France 
with  the  central  (Parisian)  variety  and  in  luly  with  the  Florentine, 
writen  never  had  the  temptation  to  abandon  their  own  idiom  for 
another.  For  a  selection  of  that  kind  of  documents  see  P.  Meyer, 
Dccumtnii  Ungui^gues  du  midi  d«  la  Franu  (voL  i.,  IQ09,  in  8vo, 
containing  the  documenu  of  Ain,  Basses  Alpes,  Hautes  Alpes,  Alpes 
Maritimes).  It  is  proper  to  add  that  Provencal  possesses  two  aodent 
gramman  of  the  13th  century  (the  eariiest  compded  for  any  Romanic 
idiom)— the  Dcnat»  proensals  and  Romos  c*  trobar  (see  below, 
PaovsNgAL  Utbratvre).  Although  very  short,  especially  the 
■econd.  which  is  a  collection  of  detached  observations,  they  furnish 
valuable  data.  The  14th-century  Leys  tommt  presents  the  lan- 
!  in  a  somewhat  artificial  state— the  written  rather  than  the 


spoken 


BnLiOGRAPBr:  i.  Andeid  CMMftMni.— There  does  not  odst 
any  comprehensive  work  upon  the  Provencal  whence  to  obtain  a 
predae  klca  of  the  history  of  the  huiguage  at  iu  different  epochs. 
Diex's  Gnmmatik  der  romaniscken  Sfndun  is  stiU  the  groundwork. 
It  gives,  espedallv  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1869-1872),  the  last  revised  by  the 
author^  the  results  of  extensive  researches  conveniently  arranged. 
But  Dies  had  only  a  slender  knowledge  of  the  language  in  its  present 
sutt,  and  in  his  time  phonology  had  made  little  progress.  The 
French  translation  of  MM.  G.  Paris,  A.  Brachet  and  Morel-Fatio 
(Paris,  1873-1876)  was  to  be  completed  by  a  supplementary  volume, 
but  this  expedient  had  to  be  abandoned,  it  having  been  recognixed 
""" ^ 1  wanted  was  not  a  supplement  but  a  general  recast. 


that  what^  

Meycr-Labke's  CrttmmaHk  der  romanmehm  SpracluM  (Ldpdg, 
1890-1899;  Fr.  trans.,  with  indexes,  1890-1906),  though  repre- 
■enting  a  more  advanced  sute  of  Romance  philok)gy,  is  marred 
by  an  unusual  number  of  inaccuracies,  and  is  of  Uule  use  for  the 
•tody  of  Provencal.  The  *'  Recherches  phik>logiqucs  sur  la  langue 
"       '  " "'       .    •    •  nmaire  roman 


ffomane,**  and  "  R^m^  de  la  giamn 


!  romane,"  published  by 


Raynouard  at  the  beginnug  of  vol. !.  of  his  Ltxiqm  roman  (1838}, 
are  entirely  out  of  date.  The  "Tableau  sommaire  des  flexions 
provencales,'*  published  by  K.  Bartsch,  in  the  Ckrestomatkie  proven- 
foU,  though  much  improved  in  later  editions,  b  incomplete  and  often 
erroneous.  Better  b  the  inirodmione  grammalieaie  to  V.  Cresdni's 
ManmleUo  prooenaaie  (3nd  ed..  1905).  Grandgent's  OuUine  of  the 
Pkondogy  and  Uorthdon  of  (M  Prootn^  (£wton,  1905)  b  abo 
to  be  recommended.  But  the  actual  sUte  of  our  knowledge  of 
andent  Provencal  must  be  sought  in  a  great  number  of  scattered 
dissertations  or  monographs,  which  will  be  found  especially  in  the 
Romama,  the  Reone  de  (a  socUU  pour  Ntude  des  tongaej  romanes, 
and  other  periodicals,  to  which  may  be  added  some  academic  disser- 
Utions  published  mainly  hi  Germany,  and  the  spedal  studies  upon 
the  language  of  particular  texts  pre&ced  to  editions  of  these.  As  to 
dtctionaries,  the  Lexiqrn  roman,  on  diOionnaire  de  ta  langne  des 
troabaiours,  bv  Raynouard  (6  vola  8vo,  Paris,  1836-1844),  can 
^««ya  bi  med  with  advantage.    It  has  been  largely  supplemented 
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by  Professor  E.  Levy  in  hb  ProMntaUtrhet  SupplemmU-WMerbuch 
(5  vols.,  Leipxig.  1893-1910.  stops  actually  at  letter  P).  The  numer- 
ous special  vocabularies  appended  by  editors  to  texts  published  by 
them  cannot  be  nc^slectea.  These  yield  a  considerable  number  of 
words,  either  wantingor  wrongly  explained  in  the  Lexique  roman, 
a.  Modem  Fomu-^TYi^  most  useful  grammatical  works  (all  done 
with  insufficient  knowledge  of  phondtogy*  and  under  the  i;>recon- 
ceivcd  idea  iliaE  there  exist  dialects  with  defimtc  eircufnsf fipiion) 

toneji  \Nice.  i87«),  see  also  hb  **  Fhonitifiiic  mrntonaiw/'  in 
Rurttaitta.  nil  W4;  Cantagrvl,  "  Ntytcsfturrofthogniphieet  la  pfDnon- 
datjon  LinjjuKiocicrine/'  prefixed  to  La  CflnJcn  dc  la  Laiueio,  by  A- 
Mir  (Montpellier,  1876);  Chabancau,  Crammuire  iim4iu5in£  tParii, 
iSrtjK  refer rinj  eipccLatly  to  the  variety  of  Nontronp  in  the  north 
of  Pcrigord  tl!>tjrdocnt)s  CDnstani,  Esiui  sur  i'histoifg  dm  t^t- 
diciefiedit  Roue fgmOfiant^Uiv^Tind  Paris.  1680):  Lup>\Cmtnm0iV« 
blsr^uiis^  (JTid  td-n  Psiist  1*80)  s  A,  LiKhair«,  Eiuda  iur  tt$  idiinnej 
pyenimi  de  h  ri^n  frantaise  (pAnh,  167^);  Mouticr,  Cmmmaire 
dauphmoiic,  dialati  at  U  veUUt  de  ta  Dr^tiu  (MorEtHimdr,  i&8j)i 
Rutjcn^  "  £Ltude  suf  le  paiois  dti  Hiut  Limau^ifi/'  prtftxcd  lo  Pxms 
by  J-  Foucaud.^  in  the  Licnouain  paiois  (Limoges,  [866).  Far 
suptnoT  in  ^vcry  reipect  are  Affr»l  Dauzat's  r$says  on  the  fanKua^e 
of  Jvorih  Auverjjne:  Pkoniti^ut  hiiHtfiqiu  du  paiffis  de  Vinzeiies 
(PartSf  i897)p  Murpfislopi  du  ^taii  iU  FiKar/J'u  (Paris,  looo), 
Gioj^rapMe  phimlii^  dunt  rigmftt  de  lo^  Basit  Akkt^tuc  (Parii, 
19<)b}.  Aj  to  diciionarics*  we  may  inention,  among  other*, 
.Andrews,  Vocahulaire  frtiit0ii'menioHau  (Nice,  JS77);  Aial*. 
DidianntiiTf  dts  idtamei  famans  du  midi  de  ia  Franct  (^  vota,  Svo, 
Montpellier,  1877),  t^^king  for  its  bails  the  diafcct  of  Etfitf^^;  Chabrarid 
an  J  De  Kocha^  d'AJglun,  PaSviid^s  Atpei  CciiUjtnti  ei  en  pQwUiwitrr 
du  Qutyr^i  (Grenoble  and  Paris,  1877] ;  Ccu^iii]^,  pictionnaire  dr  Xd 
tan^ut  t0mang-<aitrcis£  (dstres,  1850J;  Gardn«  NattPeau  diitiitn' 
«oirc  prtrpcniol-fran^aii  (2  voIj.,  Draguigrnvni  ilt4i):  Honnonit, 
Dtiiwnitaire  ^roFcn^al-Jraniaiif  (1  voTs^  4to.  Diene.  [ 846-1 B47), 
De  5auvan«,  Diefiejinaire  Ian t^ui'diii: ten -fran^is  (new  ed.,  2  vok., 
Ala  is,  iS2g);  Viyaaisr.  DieiicnHaiti  patiHs/raniait  du  dipartement  de 
rAveyron  (Rodez,  1S79).  F.  Mistral's  Trr-isT  dou  Fdibriie,  ou 
diiHonmiirc  prtKeHcai-ftaniais  (3  Vols,  410,  188&-18M)  i»  the  mo»t 
coniptete  of  aEl.  Thiji  dktbn^ry  takes  ad  \t%  basis  the  variety  of 
Mi 3 [lane  (in  the  norrh  of  Boiiches^u  Rhflne),  the  authof's  native 
di -trict,  but  Rivest  ai  far  as  possible,  all  the  forms  ii*ed  in  the  south 
of  I  rince.  it  is  by  far  the  b^t  of  all  the  diction^riei  of  the  soyihem 
diil'cts  which  havf  yrl  been  published,  and.  tr>  a  great  tJntertt,  will 
ec  :1  V-  til-  -t'::i:-Tir  T~  ^'l-:rr.'.-  v:]:\   'M  ih.  ,.-h.r^,.  (p.  M.) 

PROVENCAL  UTERATURB.  Provencal  literature  is  much 
more  easily  defined  than  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
Starting  in  the  xith  and  xath  centuries  in  several  centres  it 
thence  gradually  spread  out,  first  over  the  greater  portion, 
though  not  the  whole  of  southern  France,  and  then  into  the 
north  of  Italy  and  Spain.  It  never  f  dt  the  influence  of  the  neigh- 
bouring literatures.  At  the  time  of  iU  highest  development 
(lath  century)  the  art  of  composing  in  the  vulgar  tongue  did 
not  exist,  or  was  only  beginning  to  exist,  to  the  south  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  north,  in  the  country  of  French 
speech,  vernacular  poetry  was  in  full  bloom;  but  between  the 
districu  in  which  ^t  had  developed— Champagne,  lie  de  France, 
Picardy  and  Normandy— and  the  region  in  which  Provencal 
literature  had  sprung  up,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  inter- 
mediate zone  fonned  by  Btirgundy,  Bourbonnais,  Berry, 
Touraine  and  Anjou  which,  far  on  in  the  middle  ages,  appears 
to  have  remained  abnost  barren  of  vernacular  literature.  In 
iu  rise  Provencal  literature  stands  completely  by  itself,  and  in 
iu  development  it  long  continued  to  be  absolutely  origbaL 
It  presenU  at  several  poinU  genuine  analogies  with  the  sister- 
literature  of  northern  Ftance;  but  these  analogies  axe  due 
principally  to  certain  ptimaxy  elemenU  common  to  both  and 
only  in  a  slight  de^nee  to  mutual  reaction. 

It  must  be  inquired,  however,  what  amount  of  originality 
could  belong  to  any,  even  the  most  original.  Romantic  literature 
in  the  middle  ages.  In  all  Romanic  countries  compositions 
in  the  vemacuUr  began  to  appear  while  the  custom  of  writing 
in  Latin  was  still  preserved  by  uninterrupted  tradition.  Even 
during  the  most  barbarous  periods,  when  intellectual  life  was 
at  iu  lowest,  it  was  in  Latin  that  sermons,  lives  of  sainU  more 
or  less  apocryphal,  accounU  of  miracles  designed  to  attract 
pilgrims  to  certain  shrines,  monastic  annals,  legal  documenU, 
and  contracU  of  all  kinds  were  composed.  When  learning 
began  to  revive,  as  was  the  case  in  northern  and  central  France 
under  the  influence  of  (Hiariemagne  and  Uter  in  the  x  ith  centuxy, 
it  was  Latin  literature  whi(^  naturally  received  increased 
attention,  and  the  Latin  language  was  more  thai  ever  employed 
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in  writing.  Slowly  and  gradually  the  Romanic  languages, 
especially  thoae  of  France,  came  to  occupy  part  of  the  ground 
formerly  occupied  by  Latin,  but  even  after  the  middle  ages 
had  paued  away  the  parent  tongue  retained  no  small  portions 
of  its  original  empire.  Consequently  Romanic  literatures  in 
general  (and  this  is  especially  true  of  Provencal,  as  it  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  medieval  period)  afford  only  an  incomplete 
representation  of  the  intellectual  development  of  each  country, 
Those  literatures  even  which  are  most  truly  iwtional,  as  having 
been  subjected  to  no  external  influence,  are  only  to  a  limited 
extent  capable  of  teaching  us  what  the  iwtion  was.  They 
were,  in  short,  created  in  the  interests  of  the  illiterate  part  of 
the  people,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  by  men  themselves 
almost  devoid  of  literary  learning.  But  that  does  not  make 
them  less  interesting. 

Or*ff».— It  was  in  the  nth  century,  and  at  several  places 
in  the  extensive  territory  whose  limits  have  been  described 
in  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Provencal  language,  that 
Provencal  literature  first  made  its  appearance.  It  took  poetic 
form;  and  its  oldest  monuments  show  a  relative  perfection  and 
a  variety  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  poetry  had 
already  received  a  considerable  development.  The  oldest  poetic 
text,  of  which  the  date  and  origin  are  not  surely  determined,  is 
said  to  be  a  Provencal  burden  (Fr.  refrain)  attached  to  a  Latin 
poem  which  has  been  published  {ZeiischriftfUr  deutscke  Pkilologie, 
1881,  p.  335)  from  a  Vatican  MS.,  written,  it  is  asserted,  in  the 
loth  century.  But  it  is  useless  to  linger  over  these  few  words, 
the  text  of  which  seems  corrupt,  or  at  least  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  interpreted.  The  honour  of  being  the  oldest 
literary  monument  of  the  Provencal  language  must  be  assigned 
to  a  fragment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  decasyllabic 
verses  preserved  in  an  Orleans  MS.  and  frequently  edited  and 
annotated  since  it  was  first  printed  by  Raynouard  in  1817  in 
his  Choix  des  poisies  origincles  des  troubadours.  The  writing 
of  the  MS.  is  of  the  first  half  of  the  x  i  th  century.  The  peculiari- 
ties of  the  language  point  to  the  north  of  the  Provencal  region, 
probably  Limousin  or  Marche.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  poem  in 
which  the  unknown  author,  taking  Boethius's  treatise  De  con- 
solatione  phifosopkiae  as  the  groundwork  of  his  composition, 
adopts  and  develops  its  ideas  and  gives  them  a  Christian  colouring 
of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  original.  Thu9  from  some 
verses  in  which  Boethius  contrasts  his  happy  youth  with  his 
afliicted  old  age  he  draws  a  lengthy  homily  on  the  necessity 
of  laying  up  from  early  years  a  treastire  of  good  works.  The 
poem  is  consequently  a  didactic  piece  composed  by  a  "  clerk  " 
knowing  Latin.  He  doubtless  preferred  the  poetic  form  to 
prose  because  his  illiterate  contemporaries  were  accustomed 
to  poetry  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  because  this  form  was 
better  adapted  to  recitation;  and  thus  his  work,  while  a  product 
of  erudition  in  as  far  as  it  was  an  adaptation  of  a  Latin  treatise, 
shows  that  at  the  time  when  it  was  composed  a  vernacular 
poetry  was  in  existence.  A  little  later,  at  the  close  of  the  same 
century,  we  have  the  poems  of  William  IX.,  count  of  Poitiers, 
duke  of  Guienne.  They  consist  of  eleven  very  diverse  strophic 
pieces,  and  were  consequently  meant  to  be  sung.  Several 
are  love  songs;  one  relates  a  bonne  fortune  in  very  gross  terms; 
and  the  most  important  of  all— the  only  one  which  can  be 
approximately  dated,  being  composed  at  the  time  when  William 
was  setting  out  for  Spain  to  fight  the  Saracens  (about  xziq) 
—expresses  in  touching  and  often  noble  words  the  writer's  regret 
for  the  frivolity  of  hh  past  life  and  the  apprehensions  which 
oppressed  him  as  he  bade  farewell,  perhaps  for  ever,  to  his 
country  and  his  young  son.  We  also  know  from  Ordericus 
Vitalis  that  William  IX.  had  composed  various  poems  on  the 
incidents  of  his  ill-fated  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  in  xxox. 
And  it  must  further  be  mentioned  that  in  one  of  his  pieces  {Ben 
voU  (tue  sapchon  li  ptusor)  he  makes  a  very  dear  allusion  to  a 
kind  of  poetry  which  we  know  only  by  the  specimens  of  later 
date,  the  partimen,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  France,  "the  yen  parti. 
M^am  IX.  was  bom  in  1071  and  died  in  xia;.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  most  prolific  period  of  his  literary  activity  was  his 
youth.   On  the  other  band  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he 
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created  the  type  of  poetry  of  which  he  is  to  us  the  oldest  represen- 
tative. It  is  easy  to  understand  how  his  high  social  rank  saved 
some  of  his  productions  from  oblivion  whHst  the  poems  of  Ibai 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  disappeared  with  the  genera- 
tions who  heard  and  sang  them;  and  in  the  contrast  in  form 
and  subject  between  the  Boethius  poem  and  the  stanxas  of 
William  IX.  we  find  evidence  that  by  the  zx  century  Provencal 
poetry  ^as  being  rapidly  developed  in  various  directions. 
Whence  came  this  poetry?  How  and  by  whose  work  was  it 
formed?  That  it  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  Latin 
poetry  is  generally  admitted.  There  is  absolutely  lUAhing  in 
common  either  in  form  or  ideas  between  the  last  productions  of 
classical  Latinity,  as  they  appear  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  or 
Fortunatus,  and  the  first  poetic  compositions  in  Romanic. 
The  view  which  seems  to  meet  with  general  acceptance,  though 
it  has  not  been  distinctly  formulated  by  any  one,  is  that  Romanic 
poetry  sprang  out  of  a  popular  poetry  quietly  holding  iu  place 
from  the  Roman  times,  no  specimen  of  which  has  survived — 
just  as  the  Romanic  languages  are  only  continuations  «ith 
local  modifications  of  vulgar  Latin.  There  are  both  truth  and 
error  in  this  opinion.  The  question  is  really  a  very  complex 
one.  First  as  to  the  form  Romanic  versification,  as  it  appears 
in  the  Boethius  poem  and  the  verses  of  William  DC,  and  a  little 
farther  north  in  the  poem  of  the  Pasticn  and  the  Life  of  St 
Leger  (xoth  or  xith  century),  has  with  all  its  variety  some 
general  and  permanent  characteristics;  it  is  rhymed,  and  it  is 
composed  of  a  definite  number  of  syllables  certain  of  which 
have  the  syllabic  accent.  This  form  has  evident  affinity  with 
the  rhythmic  Latin  versification,  of  which  specimens  exist  from 
the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  ecclesiastical  poetry.  The 
exact  type  of  Romanic  verse  is  not  found,  however,  in  this 
ecclesiastical  Latin  poetry;  the  latter  was  not  popular.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  asstuned  that  there  was  a  popular  variety  of 
rhythmic  poetry  from  which  Romanic  verse  is  derived. 

Again,  as  regards  the  substance,  the  poetic  material,  we 
find  nothing  in  the  earliest  Provencal  which  is  strictly  popular. 
The  extremely  personal  compositions  of  William  IX.  have 
nothing  in  common  with  folk-lore.  They  are  subjective  poetry 
addrcKed  to  a  very  limited  and  probably  rather  aristocratic 
audience.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Boethius  poem,  though 
it  belongs  to  the  quite  different  species  of  edifying  literature; 
at  any  rate  it  is  not  popular  poetry.  Vemaciilar  compositions 
seem  to  have  been  at  first  pzoduced  for  the  amusement,  or  in 
the  case  of  religious  poetry,  for  the  edification,  of  that  part  of  lay 
society  which  had  leisure  and  lands,  and  reckoned  intellectual 
pastime  among  the  good  things  of  life.  Gradually  this  dass, 
intelligent,  but  with  no  Latin  education,  enlarged  the  drde 
of  its  ideas.  In  the  X2th  century,  and  still  more  in  the  X3th. 
historical  works  and  popular  treatises  on  contemporary  science 
were  composed  for  its  use  in  the  only  language  it  understood; 
and  vernacular  literature  continued  gradually  to  devdop  partly 
on  original  lines  and  partly  by  borrowing  from  the  literature 
of  the  "  derks.  "  But  in  the  xxth  century  vernacular  poetry 
was  still  rather  limited,  and  has  hardly  any  higher  object  than 
the  amusement  or  the  edification  of  the  upper  classes.  An 
aristocratic  poetry,  such  as  it  appears  in  the  oldest  Provencsl 
compositions,  cannot  be  the  production  of  shepherds  and 
husbandmen;  and  there  is  no  probability  that  it  was  invented 
or  even  very  notably  improved  by  William  IX. 

From  what  class  of  persons  then  did  it  proceed?  Latin 
chroniders  of  the  middle  ages  mention  u  jocuiarest  jocmlai^es, 
men  of  a  class  not  very  highly  esteemed  whose  profession  con- 
sisted in  amusing  their  audience  either  by  what  we  still  call 
jugglers'  tricks,  by  exhibiting  performing  animals,  or  by  recita- 
tion and  song.  They  are  called  joglars  in  Provencal,  jou^ers 
or  Jougleors  in  French.  A  certain  Bamaldus,  styled  jogjtarius, 
appears  as  witness  in  X058  to  a  charter  of  the  chartidary  ci 
St. Victor  at  Marseilles.  In  xxo6  the  act  of  foundation  of  a 
salva  terra  in  Rouergue  specifies  that  neither  knignt  nor  man-at- 
arms  not  joculator  is  to  reside  in  the  village  about  to  be  created. 
These  individuals— successors  of  the  mimi  and  the  tkymtUci  of 
antiquity,  who  were  professional  amuseis  of  the  pubUc^-wctc 
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the  first  authors  of  poei'ry  in  the  vernacular  both  in  the  south 
and  in  the  north  of  France.  To  the  upper  classes  who  wdcomed 
them  to  their  castles  they  supplied  that  sort  of  entertainment 
now  sought  at  the  theatre  or  in  books  of  light  literature.  There 
were  certain  of  them  who,  leaving  buffoonery  to  the  ruder  and 
less  intelligent  members  of  the  profession,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  composition  of  pieces  intended  for  singing,  and  conse- 
quently in  verse.  In  the  north,  where  manners  were  not  so 
refined  and  where  the  taste  for  warlike  adventure  prevailed, 
the  jongleurs  produced  chansons  de  gcste  full  of  tales  of  battle 
and  combat.  In  the  courts  of  the  southern  dobles,  where  wealth 
was  more  abundant  and  a  life  of  ease  and  plessure  ^was 
consequently  indulged  in,  they  produced  love  songs.  There  is 
probably  a  large  amount  of  truth  in  the  remark  made  by 
Dante  in  ch.  zxv.  of  his  Vita  mtova,  that  the  first  to  compose 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  did  so  because  he  wished  to  be  understood 
by  a  lady  who  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  follow  Latin 
verses.^  And  in  fact  there  are  love  songs  among  the  pieces  by 
William  of  Poitiers;  and  the  same  type  preponderates  among 
the  compositions  of  the  troubadours  who  came  immediately 
after  him.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  all  this  vast  body 
of  love  poetry  there  is  no  epithalamiiun  nor  any  address  to  a 
marriageable  lady.  The  social  conditions  of  the  south  of  France 
in  the  feudal  period  explain  in  great  measure  the  powerful 
development  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  and  also  its  peculiar 
characteristics— the  profotmd  respect,  the  extreme  deference  of 
the  poet  towards  the  Udy  whom  he  addresses.  Rich  heiresses 
were  married  young,  often  when  hardly  out  of  their  girlhood, 
and  most  frequently  without  their  fancy  being  consulted..  But 
they  seem  after  marriage  to  have  enjoy«l  great  liberty.  Eager 
for  pleasure  and  greedy  of  praise,  the  fair  ladies  of  the  castle 
became  the  natural  patronesses  of  the  mesnie  or  household 
of  men-at-arms  and  jon^eurs  whom  their  husbands  maintained 
in  their  castles.  Songs  of  love  addressed  to  them  soon  became  an 
accepted  and  almost  conventional  form  of  literature;  and,  as 
in  social  position  the  authors  were  generally  far  below  those 
to  whom  they  directed  their  amorous  plaints,  this  kind  of  poetry 
was  always  distinguished  by  great  reserve  and  an  essentially 
respectful  style.  From  the  banning  the  sentiments,  real  or 
assumed,  of  the  poets  are  expressed  in  such  a  refined  and  guarded 
style  that  some  historians,  over-estimating  the  virtue  of  the  ladies 
of  that  time,  have  been  misled  to 'the  belief  that  the  love  of  the 
troubadour  for  the  mistress  of  his  thoughts  was  generaUy  platonic 
and  conventional. 

The  conditions  under  which  Romanic  poetry  arose  in  the 
south  of  France  being  thus  determined  as  accurately  as  the 
scarcity  of  documents  allows,  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  survey  of 
the  various  forms  of  Provencal  literature,  chronological  order 
being  followed  in  each  division.  By  this  arrangement  the 
wealth  of  each  form  will  be  better  •displayed;  and,  as  it  is  rare 
in  the  south  of  France  for  the  same  person  to  distinguish  himself 
in  more  than  one  of  them,  there  will  be  generally  no  occasion 
to  introduce  the  same  author  in  different  sections. 

Poetry  of  the  Troubadours.—Thouf^  he  was  certainly  not  the 
creator  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  southern  France,  William,  count 
of  Poitiers,  by  personally  cultivating  it  gave  it  a  position  of 
honour,  and  indirectly  contributed  in  a  very  powerful  degree 
to  ensure  its  development  and  preservation.  Shortly  after 
him  centres  of  poetic  activity  make  their  appearance  in  various 
places— first  in  Limousin  and  Gascony.  In  the  former  province 
fived  a  viscount  of  Ventadour,  Eble,  who  during  the  second 
part  of  William  of  Poitiers's  life  seems  to  have  been  brought  into 
relation  with  him,  and  according  to  a  contemporary  historian, 
Geffrd,  prior  of  Vigeois,  erat  tatde  gratiosus  in  cantilenis.  We 
possess  none  of  his  compositions;  but  under  his  influence  Bemart 
of  Ventadour  was  trained  to  poetry,  who,  though  only  the  son 
of  one  of  the  serving-men  of  the  castle,  managed  to  gain  the 
love  of  the  lady  of  Ventadour,  and  when  on  the  discovery  of 
their  amour  he  had  to  depart  elsewhere,  received  a  gracious 

*  "  E  to  jprimo  che  comenci6  a  dire  sicome  poeta  volgaresi  mosae 
perddse  voDe  fare  intendere  le  sue  parole  a  donna  alia  quale  era 
malagcvole  ad  intendere  i  versi  latiu.'* 
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welcome  from  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  consort  (from  1x52)  of 
Henry  II.  of  England.  Of  Bernart's  compositions  we  possess 
about  fifty  songs  of  elegant  simplicity,  some  of  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  love  poetry  Provencal 
literature  has  evo*  produced.  Bernart  must  therefore  h^ve 
been  in  repute  before  the  middle  of  the  Z2th  century;  and  his 
poetic  career  extended  well  on  towards  its  dose.  At  the  same 
period,  or  probably  a  little  earlier,  flourished  Cercamon,  a  poet 
certainly  inferior  to  Bemart,  to  judge  by  the  few  pieces  he  has 
left  us,  but  nevertheless  of  genuine  importance' among  the 
troubadours  both  because  of  his  early  date  and  because  definite 
information  regarding  him  has  bMn  preserved.  He  was  a 
Gascon,  and  composed,  says  his  old  biographer,  "  pastorals  " 
according  to  the  ancient  custom  (pastordas  a  la  utansa  antiga). 
This  is  the  record  of  the  appearance  in  the  south  of  France 
of  a  poetic  form  which  ultimately  acquired  large  development. 
The  period  at  which  Cercamon  Uved  is  determined  by  a  piece 
where  he  alludes  very  clearly  to  the  approaching  marriage  of 
the  king  of  France,  Louis  VII.,  with  Eleanor  of  Guienne  (1x37). 
Among  the  earliest  troubadours  may  also  be  reckoned  Marca- 
brun,  a  pupil  of  Cercamon's,  from  whose  pen  we  have  about 
forty  pieces,  those  which  can  be  approximately  dated  ranging 
from  X135  to  1148  or  thereabout.  This  poet  has  great  origin- 
ality of  thought  and  style.  His  songs,  several  of  which  are 
historical,  are  free  from  the  commonplaces  of  their  dass,  and 
contain  curious  strictures  on  the  corruptions  of  the  time. 

We  caxmot  here  do  more  than  enimierate  the  leading  trouba- 
dours and  briefly  indicate  in  what  conditions  their  poetry  was 
developed  and  through  what  circumstances  it  fell  into  decay 
and  finally  disappeareid:  Peter  of  Auvergne  (Peire  d'Alvemha), 
who  in  certain  respects  must  be  classed  with  Marcabrun;  Amaut 
Danid,  remarkable  for  his  complicated  versification,  the  inyentor 
of  the  sesiina,  a  poetic  form  for  which  Dante  and  Petrarch  express 
an  admiration  difficult  for  us  to  understand;  Amaut  of  Mareuil, 
who,  while  less  famous  than  Amaut  Daniel,  certainly  surpasses 
him  in  degant  simplidty  of  form  and  delicacy  of  sentiment; 
Bertran  de  Bom,  now  the  most  generally  known  of  all  the 
troubadours  on  account  of  the  part  he  is  said  to  have  phiyed 
both  by  his  sword  and  his  sirventescs  in  the  struggle  between 
Henry  II.  of  England  and  his  rebd  sons,  though-  the  importance 
of  his  part  in  the  events  of  the  time  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated;  Fdre  Vidal  of  Toulouse,  a  poet  of  varied  inspiration 
who  grew  rich  with  gifu  bestowed  on  him  by  the  greatest 
nobles  of  his  time;  Guiraut  de  Bomeil,  h  maestro  dels  kobadors, 
and  at  any  rate  master  in  the  art  of  the  so-called  **  dose  "  style 
{trobar  dus),  though  he  has  also  left  us  some  songs  of  charming 
simplidty;  Gaucdm  Faidit,  from  whom  we  have  a  touching 
kment  (planh)  on  the  death  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion;  Folquet 
of  Marseilles,  the  most  powerful  thinker  among  the  poeu  of 
the  south,  who  from  being  a  troubadour  became  first  a  monk, 
then  an  abbot,  and  finally  bishop  of  Toulouse  (d.  1231). 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  discover  from  what  class  of 
sodety  the  troubadours  came.  Many  of  them,  there  is  no 
doubt,  had  a  very  humble  origixu  Bemart  of  Ventadour's 
father  was  a  servant,  Pdre  Vidal's  a  maker  of  furred  garments, 
Perdigon's  a  fisher.  Others  belonged  to  the  bourgeoisie: 
Pdre  d'Alvemha,  for  example,  Peire  Raimon  of  Toulouse,  Eh'as 
Fonsalada.  More  rardy  we  see  traders'  sons  becoming  trouba- 
dours; this  was  the  case  with  Folquet  of  Marseilles  and  Aimeric 
de  PeguIhaiL  A  great  many  were  derics,  or  at  least  studied  for 
the  Church,  for  instance,  Amaut  of  Mareuil,  Hugh  of  Saint  Circq 
(Uc  de  Saint  Circ),  Aimeric  de  Belenoi,  Hugh  Brunet,  Peire 
Cardinal;  some  had  even  taken  orders:  the  monk  of  Montaudon, 
the  monk  Gaubert  of  Puidbot.  Ecdesiastical  authority  did 
not  always  tolerate  this  breach  of  disdpline.  Gui  d'Uissd, 
canon  and  troub^our,  was  obliged  by  the  injunction  of  the 
pontifical  legate  to  give  up  his  song-miking.  One  point  is 
particularly  striking,  the  number  of  nobles  (usually  poor  knights 
whose  incomes  were  insuffident  to  support  thdr  rank)  who 
became  troubadours,  or  even,  by  an  inferior  descent,  jongleurs: 
Raimon  de  Miraval,  Pons  de  Capdoill,  GidUem  Azemar, 
Cadenet,  Peirol,  Raimbaut  de  Vacqueiras,  and  many  more. 
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There  is  no  doubt  they  betook  themselves  to  poetry  not  merely 
(or  their  own  pleasure,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  gifts  to  be  obtained 
from  the  nobles  whose  courts  they  frequented.  A  very  different 
position  was  occupied  by  such  important  persons  as  William 
of  Poitiers,  Raimbaut  of  Orange,  the  viscount  of  Saint  Antonin, 
William  of  Berg^  and  Blacatz,  who  made  poetry  for  their  own 
amusement,  but  contributed  not  a  little,  by  thus  becoming 
troubadours,  to  raise  the  pcpfession. 

The  profession  itself  was^ntirely  dependent  on  the  existence 
and  prosperity  of  the  feudal  courts.  The  troubadours  could 
hardly  expect  to  obtain  a  livelihood  from  any  other  quarter  than 
the  generosity  of  the  great.  It  will  consequently  be  well  to 
mention  the  more  important  at  least  of  those  princes  who  are 
known  to  have  been  patrons  &nd  some  of  them  practisers 
of  the  poetic  art.  They  are  arranged  approximately  in 
geographical  order,  and  after  each  are  inserted  the  names  of. 
those  troubadours  with  whom  they  were  connected. 

France.— Eleanor  of  Guibnnb,  Bemart  de  Ventadour  (Venta* 
dom);  Henry  Curtuantle.  son  of  Henry  II.  of  England. 
Bertran  de  Bom  (?);  Richard  Cobur  de  Lion,  Amaut  Daniel, 
Peire  Vidal,  Folquet  of  Marseilles.  Gaucelm  Faidit;  Ermbncardb 
OP  Narbonnb  (1143-1193},  Bemart  de  Ventadour,  Petre  Rogier. 
Pteire  d'Alvemha;  Raimon  V.,  count  of  Touk>use  (ii43-;i94)> 
Bemart  de  Ventadour,  Peire  Rogier,  Pdre  Raimon,  Hugh  Brunet, 
Peire  Vidal,  Folquet  of  Marseilles,  Bemart  de  Durfort;  Raiuon  VI., 
count  of  Toulouse  (1104-1222).  Raimon  de  Miraval.  Aimeric  de 
Pegulhan,  Aimeric  de  Belenoi.  Ademar  lo  Ncgnr;  Al?hon?b  II., 
count  of  Provence  (i  iB«i-i209),  Eiias  de  BarjaU;  HaemoN 
BfciiES<pE»  iV.t  CPUnt  of  t^ravuncc  [120^1245),  Sordd ;  Darral, 
viicount  ot  MArscUlet  (d-  r-  M^^K  PcivQ  VidnL,  Ftjlquri  de 
Maneillcs;  WtLUAV  VIH..  lord  oi  Montpcllicf  (1172-13(4),  Ptnre 
Ruifnan.  Amaut  dc  MartuiL  Falquet  dc  Man«iltcfli  Guir^ui  de 
CalaniorL,  Aimeric  dc  Sjirlit ;  RoipEttT.  dauphin  of  Auvcrgnt  f  lJ69- 
l^J4).  PeiroU  Pcrdi^oii^  Pierre  d^  Maen!i<u,  Gaucelm  Faidit; 
CiJiLLAUHt  DU  Baus.  pKnce  of  Orange  (ii82^tJi3)i  RaimtMUt 
de  Vdcqucifas.  Pcrdicori :  Savawc  d&  Maul^On  ttjoo-tjso). 
Caucclni  de  PukitNot,  Hugti  dc  Saint  Cireq-,  BlacatE,  a  Prove  rt^ 
noble  (i20O?-ia!36)i  Cadentt.  Toan  d'AubusHfi,  SofdeL  Guillcm 
Fi^ucira;  I1e9(1Y  U  count  of  Rodcz  ([30^-1^33?),  Hu^b  de 
Saint  Circq:  perhapt  Kugei  tV.,  count  of  Rodei  £  1733^-1374) 
and  IUnry  il.,  count  of  RoJc2  (i37i-i303)«  Cuiraut  Ri<:)Ui<r. 
Foliquet,  de  Lund,  Served  de  Gimne,  Btaran  Caitoneh  NUKYO 
Sahcueji,  count  of  R.i»ii»Ulon  {d^  1341),  Aimeric  dc  Bcknoi; 
BeaSAao  IV ^t  count  or  A±tarac  (( 349-1291 },  Gulmut  Riquier, 
Amanicu  de  Scacat 

SfwtB^ALFffONSE  iU  Icins  of  Ajragon  (m63-»156}*  Peine  Rogier, 
Pare  Raimon,  Pcipc  V'uIaK  Cadcnctt  Guiraat  dc  Cabrtira^  Elas  de 
BanoLi,  the  monk  of  MonUudon^  Hugh  Brunei;  PEreRlL,  king 
of  AnRon  (ugi^^iJlj),  Raimon  de  Miraval,  Aimeric  dc  Fe^ulhan, 
PeTdiKOOp  Ademar  lo  NcRie,  Htiffh  of  Saint  Circcj;  Jambs  t-,  kin|;r  of 
Ara^oo  (1213^1376],  Peire  Cardinal,  Ik- mart  Sicart  de  Ma  rue  jab, 
Guiraut  Riquicr<  At  de  Moos;  Pbtex  II L,  king  o{  Aragon  (1376- 
lafis),  Paulei  of  MarseiElei,  Guiraut  Riquier^  Str^'cri  dc  Cirone; 
Alpiiohso  IX.,  kinjs  of  Leon  (u^B-i3r4),  I'd  re  Rnfkr.  Gairaut 
dc  Borne  il,  Alrnrric  dc  Pegu  I  hart,  Rueh  dc  Saint'^CiTcq;  Alpucjnso 
X-H  king  vi  Ca&iilc  (i  353-1 284).  Bcrtnia  ttc  Uinianon,  Bonifici 
Calvo,  Guiraut  Riquicr,  Folquet  Jc  LujurL  ArnaJt  PbKCs,  tiertran 
Carbonel. 

/lo/y.— BoNlPACB  II ,  marquis  of  Montferrat  (i  193-1207),  Peire 
Vidal,  Raimbaut  de  Vacqueiras,  EUas  Cairel,  Gaucelm  Faidit  (?); 


i^rquis  of  Este  (1215-1264),  Aimeric  de  Pegulhan. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  this  list  is  that»  while 
the  troubadours  find  protectors  in  Spain  and  Italy,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  welcomed  in  French-speaking  countries. 
This,  however,  must  not  be  taken  too  absolutely.  Provencal 
poetry  was  appreciated  in  the  north  of  France.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  when  Constance,  daughter  of  one  of  the  counts 
of  Aries,  was  married  in  998  to  Robert,  king  of  France,  she 
brought  along  with  her  Proven^  jong^ura.  Poems  by  trouba- 
dours are  quoted  in  the  Frendi  romances  of  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century;  some  of  them  are  transcribed  in  the  old 
collections  of  French  songs,  and  the  preacher  Robert  de  Sorbon 
informs  us  in  a  curious  passage  that  one  day  a  jongleur  sang  a 
poem  by  Folquet  of  Marseilles  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  France. 
But  in  any  case  it  is  easy  to  understand  that,  the  countries  of 
the  langue  d*oui  having  a  full  developed  literature  of  their  own 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  people,  the  troubadours  generally 


preferred  to  go  to  regions  where  they  had  less  to  fear  in  the 
way  of  competition. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  troubadour  poetry  was  mainly  due  to 
poliUcal  causes.  When  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century 
the  Albigensian  War  had  ruined  a  large  number  of  the  nobles 
and  reduced  to  lasting  poverty  a  part  of  the  south  of  France, 
the  profession  of  troubadour  ceased  to  be  lucrative.  It  was  theik 
that  many  of  those  poets  went  to  spend  their  last  days  in  the 
north  of  Spain  and  Italy,  where  Provencal  poetry  had  for  more 
than  one  generation  been  highly  esteemed.  Following  their 
example,  other  poets  who  were  not  natives  of  the  south  of  France 
began  to  compose  in  Provencal,  and  this  fashion  continued  till, 
about  the  middle  of  the  zjth  century,  they  gradually  abandoned 
the  foreign  tongue  in  northern  Italy,  and  somewhat  later  in 
Catalonia,  and  took  to  singing  the  same  airs  in  the  local  dialects. 
About  the  same  time  in  the  Provencal  region  the  flame  of  poetry 
had  died  out  save  in  k  f^w  places — Narbonne,  Rodex,  Foix  and 
Astarac—where  it  kept  burning  feebly  for  a  little  longer.  In  the 
X4th  century  composition  in  the  language  of  the  country  was 
still  practised;  but  the  productions  of  this  period  are  mainly 
works  for  instruction  and  edification,  translations  from  Latin  or 
sometimes  even  from  French,  with  an  occasional  romance.  As 
for  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours,  it  was  dead  for  ever. 

form.— Orifiinally  the  poems  of  the  troubadours  were  intended 
to  be  sung.  The  poet  usually  composed  the  music  as  well  as  the 
words;  and  in  several  cases  he  owed  his  fame  more  to  his  musical 
than  to  his  literary  ability^  Two  manuscripts  preserve  soedmens 
of  the  music  of  the  troubadours,  but,  though  the  subject  has  beetk 
recently  investi^ted.  we  are  hardly  able  to  form  a  clear  opinion 
of  the  originality  and  of  the  merits  of  these  musical  componttons. 
The  foUowingare  the  principal  poetic  forms  which  the  troubadours 
employed.  The  oldest  ana  most  usual  generic  term  is  serx,  by 
which  is  understood  any  composition  intended  to  be  sung,  no 
matter  what  the  subject.  At  the  close  of  the  12th  century  it  be- 
came customary  to  call  all  verse  treating  of  love  canso— the  name 
wers  being  then  more  eenerally  reserved  (or  poems  on  other  themes. 
The  sirveitiese  di£Fers  from  the  vers  and  the  canso  only  by  its  sut>« 
lect,  being  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  moral  and  political  topics. 
Peire  Carainal  is  celebrated  for  the  sirventescs  he  competed  against 
the  clergy  of  his  time.  The  political  poems  of  Bertran  de  Bom 
are  sina^escs.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  originally  this  word 
meant  simply  a  poem  composed  by  a  sirvent  (Lat.  serviens)  or  man- 
at-arms.  Tne  strvenUic  b  very  frequently  composed  in  the  form, 
sometimes  even  with  rhj^mes,  of  a  bve  song  having  acquired  some 
popularity,  so  that  it  mi^ht  be  sung  to  the  same  air.  The  lensom 
IS  a  debate  between  two  mterlocutora,  each  of  whom  has  a  stanza 
in  turn.  The  partimen  (Fr.  jeu  parti)  is  also  a  poetic  debate,  but 
it  differs  froift  the  tension  in  so  far  that  the  range  of  debate  is 
limited.  In  the  first  stanza  one  of  the  partners  proposes  two 
alternatives;  the  other  partner  chooses  one  of  them  and  defends 
it,  the  opposite  side  remaining  to  be  defended  by  the  original  pro- 
pounder.  Often  in  a  final  couplet  a  judge  or  arbiter  is  appointed 
to  decide  between  the  parties.  This  poetic  game  is  mentumed  by 
William,  count  of  Poitiers,  at  the  end  of  the  nth  century.  The 
pastoreta,  afterwards  pastorda,  is  in  general  an  account  of  the  love 
adventures  of  a  knight  with  a  shepherdess.  All  these  classes  have 
one  form  capable  of  endless  variations:  five  or  more  stanzas  and  one 
or  two  envois.  The  dansa  and  batada,  intended  to  mark  the  time 
in  dancing,  are  pieces  with  a  refrain.  The  alba,  which  has  also  a 
refrain,  is.  as  the  name  indicates,  a  waking  or  morning  song  at  the 
dawning  of  the  day.  All  those  classes  are  in  stanzas.  The  descort 
is  not  thus  divided,  and  consequently  it  must  be  set  to  music  ri^t 
through.  Its  name  b  derived  from  the  fact  that,  its  component 
paru  ifot  being  equal,  there  b  a  kind  of  "  discord  between  thenu 
It  is  generally  reservied  for  themes  of  love.  Other  kinds  of  lyric 
poems,  sometimes  with  nothing  new  abotit  them  except  the  tutme. 
were  developed  in  the  south  at  France;  but  those  here  mentioned 
are  the  more  important. 

Narratne  Poetry. — ^Although  the  strictly  lyric  poetry  of  the 
troubadours  forms  the  most  original  part  of  Provencal  literature, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  remainder  b  of  trifling  import 
tance.  Narrative  poetry,  especially,  received  in  the  south  ol  France 
a  neat  development,  and.  thanks  to  recent  discoveries,  a  consider- 
able body  of  it  has  already  become  known.  Several  classes  must 
be  distingubhed:  the  chanson  de  teste,  legendary  or  apparently 
historical,  the  romance  of  adventure  and  the  novel.  r«orthem 
France  remains  emphatically  the  native  country  of  the  choMson  d€ 
geste;  but,  although  in  the  south  different  social  conditions,  a  mote 
delicate  taste,  ana  a  higher  state  of  civilization  prevented  a  similar 
profusion  of  tales  of  war  and  heroic  deeds,  Provencal  literature  has 
some  highly  important  specimens  of  thb  dasa.  The  first  place 
belongs  to  Cirart  de  RoussiUon,  a  poem  of  ten  thousand  verses 
which  relates  the  struggles  of  Charles  Martel  with  hb  powcxful 
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vataal  the  Bursundian  Gerard  of  Routsillon.  It  u  a  literary  pro- 
duction of  rare  excellence  and  of  ejtceptional  interest  for  the  history 
of  civilization  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries.  Girart  de  RoussiUon 
belongs  o^  within  certain  limits  to  the  literature  of  southern 
France.  The  recension  which  we  possess  appears  to  have  been 
made  on  the  borders  of  Limousin  and  Poitou ;  but  it  is  ckarly  no 
more  than  a  recast  of  an  older  poem  no  longer  extant,  probably 
either  of  French  or  at  least  Bui^ndian  origin.  To  Limousin  also 
seems  to  belong  the  poem  of  Atgar  and  Maurin  (end  of  the  12th 
century),  of  which  we  have  unfortunately  only  a  fragment  so  short 
that  the  subject  cannot  be  clearly  made  out.  Of  less  heroic  charac- 
ter is  the  poem  <^  Dawrel  and  BtUm  (first  half  of  the  13th  century), 
connected  with  the  cycle  of  Charlemagne,  but  by  the  romantic 
character  of  the  events  more  like  a  regular  romance  of  adventure. 
We  cannot,  however,  form  a  complete  judgment  in  regard  to  it, 
as  the  only  MS.  in  which  it  has  been  preserved  is  defective  at  the 
dose,  and  that  to  an  amount  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
Midway  between  legend  and  history  may  be  classified  the  Proven^ 
Chanum  9j  Antiock,  a  mere  fragment  of  which.  700  verses  in 
extent,  has  been  recovered  in  Madrid  and  published  in  Arckwes 
ds  FOrient  latin,  vol.  ii.  This  poem,  which  seems  to  have  been 
composed  by  a  certain  Gre^oire  Bechada,  mentioned  in  a  13th- 
century  chronicle  and  written  in  Limousin  (see  G.  Paris,  in  Romania, 
xxu.  ^8),  b  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Spanish  compilation  La  gran 
conquista  de  Ultramar.  To  history  proper  belongs  the  Chanson  of 
the  crusade  aninst  the  Albigensians.  which,  in  its  present  state, 
is  composed  oftwo  ooems  one  tacked  to  the  other:  the  first,  con- 
taining the  events  irom  the  beginnins  of  the  crusade  till  1213,  is 
the  work  of  a  cleric  named  William  of  Tudela,  a  moderate  supporter 
of  the  crusadera;  the  second,  from  1213  to  1218,  is  by  a  vehement 
opponent  of  the  enterprise.  The  language  and  style  of  the  two 
parts  are  no  less  different  than  the  opinions.  Finally,  about 
1380,  GuiUaume  Anelier,  a  native  of  Toulouse,  composed,  in  the 
ekansan  de  teste  form,  a  poem  on  the  war  carried  on  in  Navarre 
by  the  French  in  1276  and  1277.  It  is  an  historical  work  of 
little  literary  merit.  AU  these  poems  are  in  the  form  <^'  -*■— -ww 
de  ifiste,  viz.  in  stanzas  of  indefinite  length,  with  a  le. 

Ctraird  ef  RoussiUon,  Aigar  and  Maurin  and  Daurel  oti'-i  neuin  ire 
hi  verses  of  ten,  the  others  in  verses  of  twelve  fc>1bb]».  The 
peculiarity  of  the  versification  in  Gerard  is  that  the  pau^  in  ihc  tine 
occurs  after  the  sixth  syllable,  and  not,  as  is  usual,  after  the  fourth. 
Like  the  chanson  de  geste,  the  romance  of  adventure  l^  lut  b^ti^hdy 
represented  in  the  south;  but  it  b  to  be  borne  in  mifirt  ihAt  mjiny 
works  of  this  class  must  have  perished,  as  b  renderud  evident  by 
the  mere  fact  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  narrative  puem^  ^vhich 
have  come  down  to  us  are  each  known  by  a  single  monu^cnpt 
only.  We  possess  but  three  Proven^l  romances  of  adventure: 
Jaufri  (composed  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  and  dedicated 
to  a  kins  of  Aragonjposiibly  James  I.),  Blandin  of  Cornwall  and 
GuiUem  ae  la  Barra,  The  first  two  are  connected  witn  the  Arthurian 
cycle:  Jaufri  b  an  eleipnt  and  ingenious  work;  Blandin  of  Cornwall 
the  dullest  and  most  insipid  one  can  well  imagine.  The  romance 
of  Guillem  de  la  Barra  tells  a  strange  story  abo  round  in  Boccaccio's 
Decameron  (2nd  Day,  viii.).  It  is  rather  a  poor  poem|  but  as  a 
contribution  to  literary  hbtory  it  has  the  advantaee  of  being  dated. 
It  was  finished  in  1318.  and  is  dedicated  to  a  noble  of  Langucdoc 
called  Sicart  de  Montaut.  Connected  with  the  romance  of  ad- 
venture b  the  novel  (in  Proven^  runas,  always  in  the  (dural), 
which  b  originally  an  account  of  an  event  "  newly  "  happened. 
The  novel  must  have  been  at  first  in  the  south  what,  as  we  see  by 
the  Decameron,  it  was  in  Ital^^,  a  society  pastime — the  wits  in 
turn  relating  anecdotes,  true  or  imaginary,  which  they  think  likely 
to  amuse  their  auditors.  But  before  long  this  kind  of  production 
was  treated  in  verse,  the  form  adopted  being  that  of  the  romances 
of  adventure— <Mo6yllabic  verses  rhyming  in  pairs.  Some  of  those 
noveb  which  have  come  down  to  us  may  be  ranked  with  the  rjnost 
graceful  works  in  Provencal  literature;  two  are  frunt  the  pr  n  nf  ihe 
Catalan  author  Raimon  Vidal  de  Besaliii.  One.  eIil^  l\^jiui\r.los 
(the  Chastisement  of  the  Jealous  Man),  is  a  trt.umc  nt.  n  .»  e.j^ily 
matched  for  el^ance,  of  a  frequently-handled  th'  nic— iIt  -^trry  of 
the  husband  who,  in  order  to  entrap  hb  wife,  ula  ^^  \ht  iJi  ^^ji  1  of 
the  kyver  whom  she  b  expecting  and  receives  uHth  ^lu  r^^.  uon 
blows  intended,  as  he  thinks,  for  him  whose  part  ho  1^  piiv.rg; 
the  other.  The  Judgment  of  Love,  b  the  recital  of  a  qut^tinn  "i  me 
law  of  love,  departing  considerably  from  the  subjec t «  u '^u .^ n v  %'■  •.  1  ed 
in  the  novels.    Mention  may  auo  be  made  of  he 

Parrot  by  Amaut  de  Carcassonne,  in  which  the  i ^.  ^,. ler 

is  a  parrot  of  great  eloquence  and  ability,  who  succeeds  marvel- 
lously in  securing  the  success  of  the  amorogs  enterprises  of  his 
master.  Novels  came  to  be  extended  to  the  proportions  of  a  lone 
romance.  Ftamenca,  which  belongs  to  the  novel  type,  has  still 
over  ewht  thousand  verses,  though  the  only  MS.  of  it  has  lost  some 
leaves  Both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end.  This  poem,  composed 
in  all  probability  in  1234,  is  the  story  of  a  lady  who  by  very  in- 
genious devices,  not  unUke  those  employed  in  the  Miles  gloriosus  of 
Flautus,  succeeds  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  her  jealous  husband. 
No  analysb  can  be  given  here  of  a  work  the  action  of  which  b 
h^ly  complicated;  suffice  it  to  remark  that  there  b  no  book  in 
medieval  literature  which  betokens  so  much  quickness  of  intellect 
•nd  b  so  instructive  in  regard  to  the  manners  and  usages  of  polite 
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society  in  the  13th  century.  We  know  that  novels  were  in  great 
favour  in  the  south  of  France,  although  the  specimens  preserved 
are  not  very  numerous.  Statemenu  made  by  Francesco  da  Bar- 
berino  (eariy  part  of  14th  century),  and  recently  brought  to  light, 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  several  works  oi  thb  class  which  have  been  Vo^X. 
From  the  south  of  France  the  novel  spread  into  Catalonia,  where 
we  find  in  the  14th  century  a  number  of  noveb  in  verse  very 
similar  to  the  Provencal  ones,  and  into  Italy,  where  in  genenU 
the  prose  form  has  been  adopted. 

Didactic  and  Religious  Poetry.— Compositions  intended  for 
instruction,  correaion  and  edificatbn  were  very  numerous  in  the 
south  of  France  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
losses  sustained  by  Provencal  literature,  much  of  thb  kind  still 
remains.  But  it  b  seldom  that  such  works  have  much  originality 
or  literary  value.  Originality  was  naturally  absent,  as  the  aim  of 
the  writen  was  mainly  to  bring  the  teachings  contained  in  Latin 
works  within  the  reach  of  lay  nearen  or  readers.  Literary  value 
was  not  of  course  excluded  by  the  lack  of  originality,  but  by  an 
unfortunate  chance  the  greater  part  of  those  who  sought  to  instruct 
or  edify,  and  attempted  to  substitute  moral  works  for  secular 
productions  in  favour  with  the  people,  wjere,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
persons  of  limited  ability.  It  would  be  out  d  question  to  enumerate 
here  all  the  didactic  treatises,  all  the  lives  of  saints,  all  the  treatises 
of  popular  theology  and  morab,  all  the  books  of  devotion,  all  the 
pious  canticles,  composed  in  Provencal  verse  during  the  middle 
ages;  still  some  o(  these  poems  may  be  singled  out.  Daude  de 
Prades  (eariy  13th  century;,  a  canon  of  MaguiHone,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  troubadour,  has  lei t  a  poem,  the  Aueels  cassadors,  which  b 
one  of  the  best  sources  for  the  study  of  falconry.  Raimon  d'Avig- 
non,  otherwise  unknown,  translated  in  verses,  about  the  year 
1200,  Rogier  of  Parme's  "  Surgery  "  (Romania,  x.  6^  and  ^). 
We  may  mention  also  a  poem  on  astrology  by  a  certain  G,  (Guil- 
hem?),  and  another,  anonymous,  on  geomancy,  both  written  aboat 
the  end  of  the  13th  century  (Romania,  xxvi.  825).  As  to  moral 
compositions,  we  nave  to  recall  the  Boethius  poem  (unfortunately 
a  mere  fragment)  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  oldest  documents 
of  the  lai^uage,  and  r^ly  a  remarkable  work;  and  to  notice  an 
eariy  (i2tb  century?)  metrical  translation  of  the  famous  Disticka 
de  moribus  of  Dwnysius  Cato  (Romania,  xxv.  98,  and  xxix.  445). 
More  original  are  some  compositions  of  an  educational  character 
known  under  the  name  of  ensenhamen»,  and.  in  some  respects, 
comparable  to  the  En|dbh  nurture-books.  The  most  interesting 
are  those  of  Garin  le  Brun  (12th' century),  Amaut  de  Mareuil, 
Amaut  Guilhem  de  Marsan.  Amanieu  de  Sescas.  Their  general 
object  b  the  education  of  ladies  of  rank.  Of  metrical  lives  of  saints 
we  poeaesB  about  a  dozen  (see  Histoire  litthaire  de  la  France, 
vol.  xxxii.),  among  whk:h  two  or  three  deserve  a  particular  atten- 
tion: the  Life  of  Sancta  Fides,  recently  discovered  and  printed 
Romania,  xxxi.),  written  eariy  m  the  Z2th  century;  the  Life  of 
St  Enimia  (13th  oentury)>  by  Bertran  of  Marseilles,  and  that  of 
St  Honorat  oTLerins  by  Raimon  Feraud  (about  1300).  which  b  dis- 
tinguished by  variety  and  elraance  of  versification,  but  it  b  almost 
entirely  a  translation  from  Latin.  Lives  of  saints  (St  Andrew, 
St  Thomas  the  Apostle,  St  John  the  Evangelbt)  form  a  part  of 
a  poem,  strictly  didactic,  which  stands  out  by  reason  of  its  great 
extent  (nearly  thirty-five  thousand  verses)  and  the  somewhat 
original  conception  of  its  scheme — the  Breviari  d'amor,  a  vast 
encycbpaedia,  on  a  theological  basis,  composed  by  the  Minorite 
friar  Matfre  Ermengaut  ot  B^zien  between  1288  and  1300  or 
thereabout. 

Drama. — ^The  dramatic  literature  of  southem  France  belongs 
entirely  to  the  religious  class,  and  shows  little  originality.  It 
consists  of  mysteries  and  miracle  plays  seldom  exceeding  two  or 
three  thousand  lines,  which  never  developed  into  the  enormous 
dramas  of  northern  France,  whose  acting  required  several  consecu- 
tive days.  Comic  plays,  so  plentiful  in  medieval  French  literature 
(farces,  sotOes),  do  not  seem  to  have  found  favour  in  the  south. 
Specimens  whk:h  we  possess  of  Provencal  drama  are  comoaratively 
few;  but  researches  in  kxal  archives,  especially  in  old  account 
books,  have  brought  to  light  a  considerable  number  of  entries 
conceming  the  acting,  at  public  expense,  of  religious  plays,  called, 
in  Latin  documents. /«^tM,  historia,  moralitas,  most  of  which  seem 
to  be  irretrievably  k>st.  As  all  the  Proven^l  plays,  sometimes  mere 
fragments,  which  have  escaped  destmction,  are  preserved  in  about 
a  (tozen  manuscripts,  unearthed  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years, 
there  is  hope  that  new  teicts  of  that  sort  may  some  day  be  published. 
Generally  those  plays  belong  to  the  15th  century  or  to  the  i6th 
Still,  a  few  are  more  ancient  and  may  be  ascribed  to  the  lAth  century 
or  even  to  the  end  of  the  13th.  The  oldest  appears  to  be  the  Mystery 
of  St  Agnes  (edited  by  Bartsch,  1869),  written  in  Aries.  Somewhat 
more  recent,  but  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  lAth  century, 
b  a  Passion  of  Christ  (not  yet  printed)  and  a  mystery  of  the  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin,  which  is  partly  adapted  from  a  French  poem  of  the 
13th  century,  (see  Romania  xvi.  71).  A  manuscript,  discovered 
in  private  archives  (printed  by  Jeanroy  and  Teuli^.  1893).  contains 
not  less  than  sixteen  short  mysteries,  three  founded  on  the  Old 
Testament,  thirteen  on  the  New.  They  were  written  in  Rouer- 
gue  and  are  partly  imitated  from  French  mysteries.  At  Manosque 
(Basses  .Alpes)  was  found  a  fragment  of  a  Ludus  sancU  Jacobi, 
inserted  in  a  register  of  notarial  deeds  (printed  by  C.  Amaud. 
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Manenie*,  i8«i8).  The  region  compriaed  between  the  Rhone  utd  the 
Var  aeems  to  nave  been  particularly  fond  of  represenutions  of  this 
•ort,  to  judge  by  the  entries  in  the  local  records  (see  Romania 
xxvii.  ^).  At  the  dose  of  the  isth  and  the  beginning  of  the  i6th 
oentunea  many  mysteries  weie  ^yed  in  that  part  of  Dauphin^ 
which  corresponds  to  the  present  department  of  Hautes-Alpes. 
Five  mysteries  of  this  district,  composed  and  played  somewhere 
about  1500  (the  mysteries  of  St  Eustace,  of  St  Andrew,  of  St  Pons, 
of  SS  Peter  and  Paul  and  of  St  Anthony  of  Vienne),  have  come  down 
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to  us,  and  have  been  edited  by  AbbA  Fazy  (1883),  the  four  others 
by  Canon  P.  Guillaume  (1883-1888).  The  influence  of  the  con- 
temporary French  lacred  drama  may  to  some  extent  be  traced  in 


them. 

ProM.— Prose  compontion  in  the  south  of  France  belongs  to 
a  comparatively  late  stage  of  literary  development;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  other  Romanic  countries,  oarticularly  to 
northern  France,  where  prose  hardly  comes  into  lashion  till  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  the  mose  of  the  preceding  century 
bong  little  else  than  translations  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  (especially 
the  Psalter). 

As  early  as  the  I3th  century  we  find  in  Languedoc  sermons, 
whose  importance  is  more  linguistic  than  literary  {Sermons  du 
XII'  sitcU  en  vieux  provenqal,  ed.  by  F.  Armitage,  Heilbronn, 
1884).  About  the  same  time,  in  Limousin,  were  translated  chapters 
xiii.-xvii.  of  St  John's  Gospel  (Bartsch,  Chrestomathie  prooenfole). 
Various  translations  of  the  New  Tesument  and  of  some  paru 
of  the  Old  have  been  done  in  Languedoc  and  Provence  during  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries  (see  S.  Beriger,  "  Les  Bibles  provencates  et 
vaudoises,"  Romania  xviii.  35t;  and  "  Nouvelles  recherches  sur 
les  Bibles  proven^ales  et  catalanes,"  ibid.  xix.  505).  The  Pro- 
vencal prose  rendering  of  some  lives  of  saints  niaae  in  the  eariy 
p^rt  of  the  13th  century  {Revue  des  lanpies  romanest  1890)  is  more 
interesting  from  a  purely  linguistic  than  from  a  literary  point  of 
view.  To  the  13th  century  belong  certain  lives  of  the  troubadoun 
intended  to  be  prefixed  to,  and  to  explain,  their  poems.  Many  of 
them  were  written  before  I3«>,  when  the  first  anthologies  of  trou- 
badour poetry  were  compiled;  and  some  are  the  work  of  the  trou- 
badour Hugh  of  Saint  Circq.  Some  were  composed  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  at  a  time  when  the  troubadours  found  more  favour  east 
of  the  Alps,  than  in  their  own  country.  Considered  as  historical 
documenu  these  biographies  are  of  a  very  doubtful  value.  Most 
of  them  are  mere  works  of  fiction,  written  by  men  who  had  no  data 
except  such  informations  as  they  derived  from  the  songs  they  had 
to  explain  and  which  they  often  misunderstood.  To  the  same  period 
must  be  assigned  Las  Romos  de  trobar  of  the  troubadour  Raimon 
Vidal  de  Besal6  (an  elegant  little  treatise  touching  on  various 
points  of  grammar  and  the  poetic  art),  and  also  the  Donatt  proensals 
of  Hugh  Faidit,  a  writer  otherwise  unknown,  who  drew  up  his 
purely  grammatical  work  at  the  request  of  two  natives  of  northern 
Italy.  A  remarkable  work,  both  in  style  and  thought,  is  the  Life 
of  St  Douceline,  who  died  in  1371,  near  Marseilles,  and  founded 
an  order  of  Beguines.  In  the  lAtk  century  compositions  in  prose 
grew  more  numerous.  Some  rare  local  chronides  may  be  mentioned, 
the  most  interesting  being  that  of  Mascaro,  which  contains  the 
annals  of  the  town  of  Beziers  from  1338  to  1390.  Theological 
treatises  and  pious  legends  translated  iroro  Latin  and  French 
also  increase  in  numbo'.  The  leading  prose-work  of  this  period 
is  the  treatise  on  grammar,  poetry  and  rhetoric  known  by  the  name 
of  Leys  d' amors.  It  was  composed  in  Toulouse,  shortly  before 
135O;  by  a  group  of  scholars,  and  was  intended  to  fix  the  rules  of 
the  Ungu^e  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  a  poetical  renais- 
sance. Tor  this  purpose  an  academy  was  founded  which  awarded 
prizes  in  the  shape  of  flowers  to  the  best  compositions' in  verse. 
We  still  possess  the  collection  of  the  pieces  crowned  by  thu  academy 
during  tne  i^th  century,  and  a  larige  part  of  the  15th  (Flors  del 
gay  saber).  Unfortunately  they  are  rather  academic  than  poetic. 
The  Leys  d^amors,  which  was.  to  be  the  starting-p<»nt  and  rule 
of  the  new  poetry,  is  the  best  production  of  this  abortive  renais- 
sance. The  decay  of  Provencal  literature,  caused  by  political 
dreumstances,  arrived  too  soon  to  allow  ol  a  full  development 
of  prose.  This  accounts,  in  some  measure  for  the  complete  absence 
of  historical  compositions.  There  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
Villehardouin  or  loinville  in  northern  France,  or  witn  Ramon 
MunUner  in  Catalonia.  The  lAth  and  15th  centuries  were  in  no 
respect  a  prosperous  period  for  literature  in  the  south  of  France. 
In  the  isth  century  people  began  to  write  French  both  in  verse  and 
prose;  and  from  that  time  Provencal  literature  became  a  thing  of 
the  past.  From  the  i6th  century  such  poetry  as  is  written  in  the 
vernacular  of  southern  France  (Auger  Gatlfard.  La  Bellaudiera, 
Goudelin,  d'Astros,  &c.),  is  entirely  dependent  on  French  influence. 
The  connexion  with  andent  Prnvenfal  literature  is  entirely  broken. 

Bibliography.— Fauriel,  Histoire  de  la  potsie  provenqaU  (Paris, 
1846.  3  vols.  8vo),  is  quite  antiquated.  Not  only  are  three-fourths 
of  the^  works  in  Provencal  poetry  ignored,  but  tne  very  idea  of  the 
book  is  vitiated  by  the  author's  system  (now  abandoned),  based 
on  the  supposition  that  in  the  south  of  France  there  was  an  immense 
epic  literature.  The  articles  on  the  troubadours  in  the  Histoire 
ittiiraire  de  la  France,  by  Ginguen<^,  E.  David,  Ac.,  must  be  con- 
sulted with  exti^me  caution  F.  Diez's  Die  Poesie  der  Troubadours 
(Zwickau.  1S27,  8vo;  new  ed  by  Bartsch,  1883)  and  his  Leben  nnd 


Werhi  der  TrouhadoMrs-  (Zwickau,  1839.  8vo:  new  ed.  by  ft«>»r''«, 

1^  li  they  apfxsne^ 

^-  1--  ■  •■        .-  •   .     .'   ..        ■:    -■.,  ri  ■  ^\\,  i*9i)r  though 

vcr>'  sh.^rl  ar^d  not  free  I  ram  Dvcrsi^htt,  ti^'^  a  general]  y  correct 
ykw  of  the  subjrc:,  For  the  hittofy  of  Pfovi*ri^j]  litmture  in 
SpamH  *«  M  iU  y  Kontanala,  De  ios  Tn^iuhres  in  EipaMa  (Bajmloru., 
isCtt^  i&Vd);  tor  udly,  Cavedoni,  Rictrche  tutruke  itiigrwto  ui  inmtvn 
proMmnH  (McidLna.  iBu.  Bvo):  A.  ThOEiMi4»  Franctao  Barbrrmo 
ei  /d  tmrinure  prtTPcriiaU  in  Italic  (P^rli,  i^Bj,  Bvq);  O.  Schulut, 
"  Dit  LebcnsverhftliniMc  der  itAlJenuchcn  Tfobadors/*  in  Ztiij. 
fur  titmanijche  FkihhiH  (HSBj).  For  the  biblig£rap1iy  conmlt 
«p<xbtly  Hartiich,  Grundrin  lur  Gf^chi^hie  der  protxTUalixitit 
Ljt^falur  {R\htrk]d,  187J.  Ivo),  For  lejitj  the  rcadef  may  be  re- 
ferred to  K*Tiyrouiird,  Chaix  de  polite i  ffri^inaki  d€i  Troubadoitrw 
(ifil6-[J[l;i,  6  vt>t?.  &vo)t  and  Ijniqae  rifman,  ^h  dicL  de  la  lan^mM 
dri  ttouiy^dours,  of  v,hkh  vqI.  i.  (iJijfi)  \i,  tnTJirh"  taken  up  with 
tejtu^  and  Kochpgudc,  Famaae  ocatiiuitn  (TuuIujk,  1S19,  iw). 
All  the  pinrcs  published  by  Raynouard  and  Rw-hcgude  havr  beea 
reprinted  tiithoui  Qmcndmeni  by  ^lahn^  Du  Wirkt  der  Trffmbadmiri 
in  proitfti,  S^roihf  (Bcriin,  Svo.  vol.  i.  1846^  it.  1^55-1164^  iii,  liSo; 
vof.  iv.  cflFttain*4n  tuition  oE  the  troubadDurGulraut  Rlquieri,  itsi). 
The  same  editor's  CedKhte  der  Tfoubadaurs  (Berlin,  1856-1873^  is  m. 
cp^lecxian  cotii9)>ku£»us  for  ict  vant  of  order  and  of  aoctiracy  (1 


Romania  iii.  30A).  AmonsE  ediLlonA  o(  mdividual  troubadoun  may 
be  mentian«r!  Ftife  Vviol  i  Lteikr,  by  Karl  BAJiich  (Bcrtiii,  ISSJ- 
i^mo.) :  Lti  DrrnuFiiFO^uhiid^iiTi  df  U  jPrPivuff ,  by  Paul  Meyer  4Fai»t 
1S7 1 .  8vo) ;  Dtr  Troubadauf  Jaufm  RudrL  sfj^t  Lebm  snuf  feme  H^cHb*. 
by  A.  Stiinmmg  CKieK  \iij^,  Svo) ;  Brriran  de  Bctrn.  t€in  Lrben  imd 
Jem*  Wtrkf,  by  A.  Siiennibg  (H^He,  1&79,  fivor  nci-ised  aadabndged 
edition,  Halle,  i8^J) ;  anoi  her  edit  Ion  f  by  A.  Thamai  (Tmilouae^  185*, 
8v'o};  GuiJkcm  Figueim,  ein  prutrtnx^iifiher  Trovbadintr^  by  E.  Levy 
(Berlin,  H*8ci.  8vd);  D^i  Ltbtn  iind  da  IinJrr  dtt  Troubod^nrt 
Pnre  Ro^vr,  by  Carl  Appel  (Berlin,  iSSs,  8vo);  La  vitd  e  it  opftm 
dtt  tresatore  Arrmldo  Dameilct,  by  U.  A,  C4neU{»  (Halle,  18H5,  Bxq)  ; 
Or  SchtiUz,  Die  Btieff  des  Trobadon  Rnimbaui  de  Va^uein^^  am 
B{?nifa2  I ,  Markiraffn  ton  Msnftttai  (Halk  a.  &,♦  1843};  ItAlma 
editian  (Florence,  1*^98)  \  Ceiane  oe  Lollii,  Vila  *  pofiie  at  Son^lo  di 
GotUj  (Halle  a,  S,,  iS^) ;  J.  Coulet.  U  Trt^uhadirur  GMilJum  MorUan- 
kotd  (ToulousL",  idQ%)  I  R.  Zenlier,  Die  Litdet  v&n  Feiret  00m  A  uceftn* 

itrUngen.  1900);  j.  J.  SaUerJa  Dt  Gruvc^  Lf  Troitbadomr  Hrriras 
'Akmanen  (Toulou&e.  igoj):  G.  Bertrtnit  /  Tr^Fotori  minori  4i 
Cms^pa  {Dicfa.cn,  1903).  and  Rnmhtttiso  BxtaifUf,  Irmfaiore  bolcgmist 
(Dresden,  igoS,  8vo) ;  A.  Jeanroy,  *' Lfi  Totsira  de  Gavandao  " 
in  Romania,  vol.  xxxiv.  (Parii.  1905)-  CtwE:cTnina  iht  musk  of 
the  Troubadors,  9«  J.  B.  Btck,  Die  M^iodita  der  Tronbodourr 
(SirasbLirRh.  tgoS).  Amang  editlctn*  of  Provencal  works  of  4 
mi  seel  Ian  M  us  (tind  are:  Bartsth*  Dtitkmdirr  dtr  prsvnaaiiMikem 
Litrraiur  (StuttKart,  1B56,  1i\^):  H.  Suchitf*  Dtnkmdier  der  prerrmt^ 
Lttiraiur  and  Sptache.  vol.  L  8vo  (Halle,  1881);  Paul  Meyer.  i« 
Chunson  if  la  tuniadt  ronife  its  Aihiiems  (i  vols,  8vo^  Paiis^  187^ 
iS;q)3  idem,  DiHird  €t  Bthm,  chanson  de  ffSttpr^m^aU  (Paris,  t^&\ 
8vt>) ;  idem.  U  Roman  de  FUmtnia  { Paris,  iS&s,  8vo;  and  rd<.  root); 
idem..  Gutllaitme  di  la  Bafte,  ff^m^n  i'Qvmlurei  par  Armami  Viial  dm 
Ca^idnaud^rt  (Paris,  1B95,  8vr»):  E.  Strrtgel.  /?«  brnfm  HUttm. 
pTovenzul.  Grammaulitn,  to  Dotttflt  prftenmh  und  Las  Ratos  dm 
IrolNir  (Marburg,  1S7B,  Svo) ;  Le  Brruiiri  damor  de  Matfrt  Ermem^ 
laud,  published  by  the  Apchacalfreic^al  Socitty  ol  B&Ekrs  ft  \iola. 
8vcj.  B^ziLTs,  iS&j-iS&o);  A.  L.  SardoUt  La  Vida  de  Sani  HomornK 
Ueende  tn  turrspnrpeni^aiix  par  Rayinmd  Feraud  (Nice,  1&75.  *vo>; 
Noulet  and  Chabantau.  Peux  mnnmenif  trrffsrn^aux  au  XIV* 
sifcie  (MLintpellier^  iSHS,  8^t>);  Albiini^,  I^  Vie  di  5a jn^  Dtmidme 
(M  arte  ilk  4.  1879,  Hva).  Documtntu  and  di»cnarion»  on  varioua 
points  of  Provirt<;;al  liiirrature  willlur  foMTid  in  alma»i  all  the  Xxttumn 
of  Romania  (Paris,  in  prtjsrtsa  since  lB7J»  8vo),i  and  the  Rn^f  da 
hn^titi  rpmanej  (Mantfjetlier,  in  profcreu  sifkce  1870.  8\»).  5*e 
aiirf*  the  Qthtr  JDurmla  devoted  in  Germany  and  Italy  to  the  Romanic 
Lan^ujge«i,  paihim.  (P.  >|.) 

Modern  Pho venial  LtTEEATtTKE.*— Literature  in  the  ioutb 
of  France  never  diiid  cut  tnlirdy.  Indeed,  \^q  have  m  link 
1^hiqh.  ihough  loo  much  importanct  may  easily  be  atlachcd  to 
il,  yet  undoubtedly  connccla  the  p^OtJucts  ol  the  troubBdotui 
TPiEh  I  he  Frovcnval  poetry  of  the  present  day.  The  Academy 
of  Toulouse,  founded  in  15:^4,  ^va5  flourishing  in  the  T4th  century, 
incl,  afirr  many  vicissitude?!  is  flourishing  sUU.  [The  poets 
crow  ned  by  ihi^  body  bci wccn  1334  and  140S  ^land  in  the  sune 
rclLitiuii  to  the  troubadtjurs  as  the  Mcificrsinger  do  lo  the 
J/jnp[f  jjfEqrr:  acadcmk  correctness  takes  the  place  ol  msplralioo. 
Tbe  insutution  flourished,  even  to  the  ejitent  of  cstablishiiig 
branches,  in  Catabnta  and  Majorca;  and  in  14S4,  when  its 
prosperity  was  ihrealt-ned,  a  sf^mi-fabulou;!  person,  Cl^menev 
iuurc,  h  saifJ  to  have  brotipht  about  a  revival  by  insLitutiiig 
fresh  priifs.   The  town  of  Toulouse  never  ceased  lo  luppLy  funds 

'  In  nccnrdance  with  Epncral  UMge,  we  arc  emplo>'ijif  the  term 
Friivrn^al  for  ihe  whole  of  the  iftuth  of  France*  lave  where  i^icciaJ 
reservaii&n  is  made. 
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of  some  kind.  In  1513  FKncli  poems  were  first  admitted  in 
the  competitions,  and  under  Louis  XIV.  (from  1679)  these 
were  alone  held  eligible.  This  unfair  arrangement,  by  which 
some  of  the  leading  poets  of  northern  France  profited,  held 
good  till  1893,  when  the  town  very  properly  transferred  its 
patronage  to  a  new  Escolo  moundino^  but  very  soon  restored 
its  support  to  the  older  institution,  on  learning  that  Provencal 
poetry  was  again  to  be  encouraged.]  In  the  two  centuries 
that  followed  the  glorious  medieval  period  we  have  a  succession 
of  works,  chiefly  of  a  didactic  and  edifying  character,  which 
scarcely  belong  to  the  realm  of  literature  proper,  but  at  least 
served  to  keep  alive  some  kind  of  literary  tradition.  This 
dreary  interval  was  relieved  by  a  number  of  religious  mystery 
plays,  which,  though  dull  to  us,  probably  gave  keen  enjoy- 
ment to  the  people,  and  represent  a  more  popidar  genre; 
the  latest  that  have  come  down  to  us  may  be  placed 
between  the  years  1450-1515.  Not  only  did  the  literature 
deteriorate  during  this  period,  but  dialects  took  the  place  of  the 
uniform  literary  language  employed  by  the  troubadours,  while 
the  spoken  tongue  yielded  more  and  more  to  French.  In  1539 
Francois  L  forbade  the  use  of  Provengal  in' official  documents — 
a  fact  that  is  worthy  of  note  only  as  being  significant  in  itself, 
not  as  an  important  factor  in  the  decadence  of  Provencal 
ktters. 

On  the  contrary,  just  about  this  time  there  are  signs  of  a 
revivaL  In  1565  the  Gascon,  Fey  de  Garros,  translated  the 
Psalms  into  his  dialect,  and  two  years  later  published  a  volume 
of  poems.  His  love  for  his  native  tongue  is  genuine,  and  his 
command  over  it  considerable;  he  deplores  its  neglect,  and  urges 
others  to  follow  his  example.  Auger  Gaillard  {c,  1530-159 5) 
docs  infinitely  less  credit  to  his  province:  the  popularity  of  bis 
light  pieces  was  probably  due  to  their  obscenity.  More  in  the 
spirit  of  Garros  is  the  charming  trilingual  Solid  composed  by  the 
famous  du  Bartas  in  honour  of  a  visit  of  Marguerite  de  Valois 
to  N£rac  (1579):  three  nymphs  dispute  as  to  whether  she  should 
be  welcomed  in  Latin,  French,  or  Gascon,  and  the  last,  of  course, 
wins  the  day.  Provence  proper  gave  birth  to  a  poet  of  consider- 
able importance  in  Louis  Bellaud  de  la  Bellaudidre  (1532-1588), 
of  Grasse,  who,  after  studying  at  Aix,  enlisted  in  the  royal  armies, 
and  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Moulins  in  1572.  During  his  cap- 
tivity he  wrote  poems  inspired  by  real  love  of  liberty  and  of  his 
native  country  (  Don- Don  iiUernal,  1 584  or  x  585) .  At  Aix  Bellaud 
subsequently  became  the  centre  of  a  literary  circle  which  included 
most  of  the  local  celebrities;  all  of  these  paid  their  tribute  to 
the  poet's  memory  in  the  edition  of  his  works  published  by  his 
uncle,  Pierre  Paul,  himself  the  author  of  pieces  of  small  value, 
included  in  the  same  volume  {Lous  Passatens,  obros  d  rimos, 
&c.,  Marseilles,  1595).  Even  when  Bellaud  is  wholly  frivolous, 
and  intent  on  woridly  pleasures  only,  his  work  has  interest  as 
reflecting  the  merry,  careless  life  of  the  time. 

A  writer  very  popular  in  Provence  for  the  light-hearted 
productions  of  his  youth  was  Claude  Brueys  (i 570-1650), 
remarkable  chiefly  for  comedies  that  deal  largely  with  duped 
husbands  {Jardin  deys  musos  provensaloSt  not  published  till 
1628).  There  is  a  certain  charm,  too,  in  the  comedies  of  Claude's 
disciple,  Gaspard  Zerbin  {La  Perlo  deys  musos  et  coumedies 
prtnncnsalos,  1655);  and  those  critics  who  have  read  the  plays 
of  Jean  de  Cabanes  (X653-17X2)  and  of  Seguin  (of  Tarascon, 
c.  X640) ,  still  in  MS. ,  speak  highly  of  them.  The  most  consistently 
popular  form  of  poetry  in  the  south  of  France  was  alwa3rs  the 
neil.  There  has  been  no  limit  to  the*  production  of  these;  but 
very  rarely  does  the  author  deserve  special  mention.  An 
«xception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  Nicholas  Saboly  (x6i4- 
i675)»  who  produced  the  best  pieces  of  this  class,  both  as  regards 
beauty  of  language  and  the  devotion  they  breathe.  They  have 
deservedly  maintained  their  popularity  to  the  present  day. 
In  Languedoc  four  poets  have  been  cited  as  the  best  of  the  age — 
Goudelin,  Michel,  Sage  and  Bonnet.  This  is  certainly  so  in  thecase 
of  Pierre  Goudelin  (province  Goudouli,  X579-X649),  of  Toulouse, 
the   most    distinguished   name    in   south    French    literature 

^Moundinot  i.e.  of  Toulouse;  a  common  designation,  derived 
from  Raymond,  the  familiar  name  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse. 
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between  the  period  of  the  troubadours  and  that  of  Jasmin. 
He  had  a  good  classical  education,  traces  of  which  appear  in 
all  his  poetry,  his  language  and  his  manner  being  always  admir- 
able, even  where  his  matter  is  lacking  in  depth.  He  is  often 
called  "  the  Malherbe  of  the  South,"  but  resembles  that  writer 
only  in  form:  his  poetry,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  far  more  sap. 
Goudelin  essayed  and  was  successful  in  almost  every  short 
genre  {Lou  Ramdet  Moundi,  1617,  republished  with  additions 
till  X678),  the  piece  of  his  which  is  most  generally  admired  being 
the  stanzas  to  Henri  IV.,  though  others  will  prefer  him  in  his 
gayer  moods.  He  enjoyed  enormous  popularity  (extending 
to  Spain  and  Italy),  but  never  prostituted  his  art  to  cheap 
effects.  His  influence,  especially  but  not  exclusively  in  Provence, 
has  been  deep  and  lasting.  The  fame  of  Jean  Michel,  of  Nlmes, 
rests  on  the  Etnbarras  de  lafoire  de  Beaucaire,  a  poem  of  astonish- 
ing vigour,  but  deficient  in  taste.  Daniel  Sage,  of  Montpcllicr 
{Las  PoulieSf  1650),  was  a  man  of  loose  morals,  which  are 
reflected  in  nearly  all  his  works:  his  moments  of  genuine  inspira- 
tion from  other  causes  are  rare.  More  worthy  of  being  bracketed 
with  Goudelin  is  the  avocat  Bonnet,  author  of  the  best  among  the 
open  air  plays  that  were  annually  performed  at  B^ziers  on 
Ascension  Day:  a  number  of  these  (dated  X6X6-X657)  were 
subsequently  collected,  but  none  can  compare  with  the  opening 
one.  Bonnet's  Jugement  de  Pdris.  Another  very  charming  poet 
is  Nicolas  Fizes,  of  Frontignan,  whose  vaudeville,  the  Optra 
de  Frontignan  (1670),  dealing  with  a  slight  love  intrigue,  and  an 
idyllic  poem  on  the  fountain  of  Frontignan,  show  a  real  poetic 
gift.  A  number  of  Toulouse  poets,  mostly  lauriats  of  the 
Academy,  may  be  termed  followers  of  Goudelin:  of  these 
Francois  Boudet  deserves  mention,  who  composed  an  ode, 
Le  Trinfe  del  Moundi  (1678),  in  honour  of  his  native  dialect.  The 
classical  revival  that  may  be  noted  about  this  time  is  also  gener- 
ally ascribed  to  Goudelin's  influence.  Its  most  distinguished 
representative  was  Jean  de  Val^s,  of  Montech,  who  made 
excellent  translations  from  Virgil  and  Persius,  and  wrote  a 
brilliant  burlesque  of  the  former  in  the  manner  of  Scarron 
{VirgUe  deguisai,  X648;  only  four  books  published).  He  also 
composed  a  pastoral  idyll,  which,  though  too  long  and  inclined 
to  obscenity,  contains  much  tender  description.  The  greatest 
of  the  pastoral  poets  was  Frangois  de  Cortete  (1571-1655),  of 
Prades,  whose  comedies,  Ranumnet  and  Miramoundo  (published, 
unfortunately  with  alterations,  by  his  son  in  1684),  are  written 
with  such  true  feeling  and  in  so  pure  a  style  that  they  can  be 
read  with  real  pleasure.  A  comedy  of  his  dealing  with  Sancho 
Panza  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  has  been  edited.  It  is  difllicult 
to  understand  the  enormous  popularity  of  Daubasse  (1664- 
1727).  of  Quercy,  who  belonged  to  the  working  classes;  he  was 
patronized  by  the  nobility  in  exchange  for  panegyrics.  Gascony 
produced  two  typical  works  in  the  X7th  century:  Adcr's  GenlU- 
homme  gascoun  (x6xo)  and  Dastros's  Trinfe  de  la  langtugascoune 
(X642).  The  former  depicts  a  regular  boasting  Gascon  who 
distinguishes  himself  in  everything;  while  the  latter  is  a  plea 
in  favour  of  the  Gascon  tongue,  inspired  by  a  genuine  love  of 
country.  Gabriel  Bedout  {Parterre  gascoun,  1642)  is  chiefly 
noted  for  his  amorous  sditari,  called  forth  by  the  sufferings  he 
endured  from  a  hardhearted  mistress.  Louis  Baron  (b.  X612), 
living  peacefully  in  his  native  village  of  Pouyloubrin,  celebrated 
it  with  great  tenderness. 

In  the  i8lh  century  the  number  of  authors  is  much  larger, 
but  the  bulk  of  good  work  produced  is  not  equally  great  in 
proportion.  The  priests  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  literary 
output  of  Languedoc.  Claude  Peyrot  (1709-X795)  one  of 
them,  celebrates  his  county  with  true  rural  spirit  in  the  Printemps 
rouergat  and  Quartre  sosous.  But  the  chief  of  the  band  is  the 
Abb*  Favre  (1727-1783),  the  prior  of  Celleneuve,  whose  5ermmi» 
de  ntoussu  sistre,  delivered  by  a  drunken  priest  against  intemper- 
ance, is  a  masterpiece.  He  also  wrote  a  successful  mock-heroic 
poem  {Siige  de  Caderousse)  travesties  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  a 
prose  novel  depicting  the  country  manners  of  the  time  {Histoire 
de  Jean  font  pris),  and  two  comedies,  which  likewise  give  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  village  life  he  knew  so  well.  Two  genuine  poets 
are  the  brothers  Rigaud  of  Montpellier:  Auguste's  (X760-X835) 
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description  of  &  vintage  is  deservedly  famous;  and  CyriUe  (1750- 
1824)  produced  an  equally  delightful  poem  in  the  Amours  de 
MouHpHL  Pierre  Hellics  of  Toulouse  (d.  1734)  a  poet  of  the 
people,  whose  vidous  life  finds  an  echo  in  his  works,  has  a 
certain  rude  charm,  at  times  distantly  recalling  Villon.  In 
the  Province  Toussaint  Gros  (169S-X748),  of  Lyons,  holds 
undisputed  sway.  His  style  and  language  are  admirable,  but 
unfortunately  he  wasted  his  gifts  largely  on  trivial  pUces  d'occa- 
sion.  Coye's  (1711-1777)  comedy,  the  Fiatici  pari,  is  bright 
and  still  popular,  while  Germain's  description  of  a  visit  paid  by 
the  ancient  gods  to  Marseilles  {La  Bourrido  d€i  Dious,  1760)  has 
considerable  humour.  In  Gascony  the  greatest  poet  is  Cyricn 
Despourrins  (1698-1755),  whose  pastoral  idylls  and  mournful 
chansons,  which  he  himself  set  to  music,  are  imbued  with  tender- 
ness and  charm  (most  of  them  were  collected  at  Pau,  in  1828). 
'  The  Revolution  produced  a  large  body  of  literature,  but 
nothing  of  lasting  interest.  However,  it  gave  an  impetus  to 
thought  in  the  south  of  France,  as  elsewhere;  and  there,  as 
elsewhere,  it  called  forth  a  spirit  of  independence  that  was  all 
in  favour  of  a  literary  revival.  Scholars  of  the  stamp  of  Ray- 
nouard  (1761-1863),  of  Aix,  occupied  themselves  with  the 
brilliant  literary  traditions  of  the  middle  ag^:  newspapers 
sprang  up  (the  Provencal  Bouil-AbaissOf  started  oy  D^nat, 
and  the  bilingual  Lou  Tambourin  et  U  punestrdf  edited  by 
Bellot,  both  in  1841);  poets  banded  together  and  collected 
their  pieces  in  volume  form  (thus,  the  nine  troubaire  who  pub- 
lished Lou  Bouquet  prouven^aou  in  1823).  Much  has  been 
written  about  the  pr£curseurs  de  Fiiibrige,  and  critics  arc  sorely 
at  variance  as  to  the  writers  that  most  deserve  this  appellation. 
We  shall  not  go  far  wrong  if  we  include  in  the  list  Hyacinthe 
Morel  (1756-18 29),  of  Avignon,  whose  collection  of  poems.  Leu 
SabouUt,  has  been  republished  by  Mistral,  Louis  Aubanel  (1758- 
1842),  of  Nlmes,  the  successful  translator  of  Anacrcon's  Odes; 
Auguste  Tandon,  "  the  troubadour  of  MontpcUicr,"  who  wrote 
Fabki,  conies  et  autres  piices  en  vers  (1800);  Fabre  d'Olivct 
(1767-1825),  the  versatile  littirateur  who  in  1803  published  L« 
Troubadour:  Poisies  occilaniques,  which,  in  order  to  secure  their 
success,  he  gave  out  as  the  work  of  some  medieval  poet  Diou- 
loufct  (1771-1840),  who  wrote  a  didactic  poem,  in  the  manner 
of  Virgil,  relating  to  silkworm-breeding  {Lets  magnans)\  Jacques 
Azab  (1778-1856),  author  of  satires,  fables,  &c.;  D'Astros  (1780- 
1863),  a  writer  of  fables  in  Lafontaine's  manner;  Castil-Blaze 
(i 784-1857),  who  found  time,  amidst  his  musical  pursuits,  to 
compose  Provencal  poems,  intended  to  be  set  to  music;  the 
Marquis  de  Fare-Alais  (i  791-1846),  author  of  some  light  satirical 
tales  {Las  Castagnados).  While  these  writers  were  all  more  or 
less  academic,  and  appealed  to  the  cultured  few,  four  poets  of 
the  people  addressed  a  far  wider  public:  Verdi6  (1779-1870), 
of  Bordeaux,  who  wrote  comic  and  satirical  pieces;  Jean  Reboul 
(1796-1864),  the  baker  of  Nlmes,  who  never  surpassed  his  first 
effort,  VAnge  et  fen/ant  (1828);*  Victor  Gelu  (1806-1885), 
relentless  and  brutal,  but  undeniably  powerful  of  his  kind 
{Fenian  et  Grouman;  dix  chansons  proven^aUs,  1840);  and, 
greatest  of  them  all,  the  true  and  acknowledged  forerunner  of 
the  J&ibres,  Jacques  Jasmin  (1798-1864),  the  hairdresser  of 
Agen,  whose  poems,  both  lyrical  and  narrative,  continue  to  find 
favour  with  men  of  the  highest  culture  and  literary  attainments, 
as  with  the  villagers  for  whom  they  were  primarily  intended. 

While  much  of  this  h'terature  was  still  in  the  making,  an  event 
took  place  which  was  destined  to  ech'pse  in  importance  any  that 
had  gone  before.  In  1845  Joseph  Roumanille  (1818-1891), 
a  gardener's  son,  of  Saint-Remy  (Bouches-du-Rh6ne),  became 
usher  in  a  small  school  at  Avignon,  which  was  attended  by 
Fr6d£ric  Mistral  (9.V.), a  native  of  the  same  district,  then  fifteen 
years  of  age.  The  former,  feeling  the  germs  of  poetry  within 
him,  had  composed  some  pieces  in  French; but,  finding  that  his 
old  mother  could  not  understand  them,  he  was  greatly  distressed, 

*  One  of  his  chief  titles  to  fame  is  that,  together  with  Alphonse 
Dumas,  he  drew  the  attention  of  Lamartine  to  Mistral's  Miriio. 
Roumanille  and  Mistral  showed  their  gratitude  by  republishinK 
the  best  pieces  of  these  two  pricurseurs,  together  with  those  of 
CastU-Blaae  and  others,  in  Un  Liawu  de  Rasin  (1865). 
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and  determined  thenceforth  to  write  in  his  native  dialect  only. 
These  poems  revealed  a  new  world  to  young  Mistral,  and  spurred 
him  on  to  the  resolve  that  became  the  one  purpose  of  his  life — 
de  remettre  en  lumUre  et  conscience  de  sa  gloire  cette  nobU  race 
qu'en  plein  '8q  Mirabeau  nomme  encore  la  nation  prcveu^alc 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Mistral's  is  the  more  puissant  personality, 
and  that  his  finest  work  towers  above  that  of  his  fellows;  but 
in  studying  the  Provencal  renaissance,  Roumanille's  great 
claims  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  th^  have  never  been  put 
forward  with  more  force  than  by  Mistral  himsdf  (in  the  preface 
to  his  Isclos  d'oro).  Roumanille's- secular  verse  cannot  fail  to 
appeal  to  every  lover  of  pure  and  sincere  poetry  {Li  Margaritcdo, 
1836-1847;  Li  Souttjarello,  1852;  Li  Flour  de  Sauri,'  1850- 
1859,  &c.),  his  notis  are  second  only  to  those  of  Saboly,  his 
prose  works  (such  as  Lou  mege  de  Cucugnan,  1863)  sparkling 
with  delightful  humour.  He  it  was  who  in  1852  cdlected  and 
published  Li  Prouveit^alo,  an  anthology  in  whidi  all  the  names 
yet  to  become  famous,  and  most  of  those  famous  already  (such 
as  Jasmin),  are  represented.  In  1853  he  was  one  of  the  enthu- 
siastic circle  that  had  gathered  round  J.  B.  Gaut  at  Aix,  and 
whose  literary  output  is  contained  in  the  Rounuaagi  dei  Trou- 
baire and  in  the  shortlived  journal  Lou  gay  saber  (1854).  At  the 
same  time  the  first  attempt  at  regulating  the  orthography  of 
Provencal  was  made  by  him  (in  the  introduction  to  his  play. 
La  Part  dou  ban  Dieu,  1853).  And  in  1854  he  was  one  of  the 
seven  poets  who,  on  the  21st  of  May,  foregathered  at  the  castle  of 
Fonts^gugne,  near  Avignon,  and  founded  the  Ftiibrige.  [The 
etymology  of  this  word  has  given  rise  to  miftJi  speculation: 
the  one  thing  certain  about  the  word  is  that  Mistral  came  across 
it  in  an  old  Provencal  poem,  which  tells  how  the  Virgin  meets 
Jesus  in  the  Temple,  among  the  seven  /fibres  of  the  law.  The 
outlines  of  the  constitution,  as  finally  settled  in  1876,  are  as 
follows:  The  region  of  the  FHibrige  is  divided  into  four  man/cu- 
en(o  (Provence,  Languedoc,  Aquitaine  and  Catalonia')-  At 
the  head  of  all  is  a  consistori  of  fifty  (called  majourau),  presided 
over  by  the  Capoulii,  who  is  chief  of  the  entire  FHibrige.  The 
head  of  each  manlenenfo  is  called  settdi  (who  is  at  the  same  time 
a  majourau);  and  at  the  head  of  each  "  school  '*  (as  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  mantenenfo  are  called)  is  a  cabiscdu.  The 
ordinary  members,  unh'mited  in  number,  are  manieniire.  Annual 
meetings  and  fHes  are  organized.  The  most  widely  read  of  the 
FAibfige  publications  is  the  Armana  prouven^u,  which  has 
appeared  annually  since  1855,  maintaining  all  the  while  its 
original  scope  and  purpose;  and  though  unpretentious  in  form, 
it  contains  much  of  the  best  work  of  the  school.*]  The  other 
six  were  Mistral,  Aubanel,  A.  Mathieu  (a  schoolfellow  of  Mistral's 
at  Avignon),  E.  Garcin,  A.  Tavan  and  P.  Giera  (owner  of  the 
castle).  Of  these,  Th£odore  Aubanel  (1829-1886,  of  Avignon, 
son  of  a  printer  and  following  the  same  calling)  has  alone  proved 
himself  worthy  to  rank  with  Mistral  and  Roumanille.  "  Zani." 
the  girl  of  his  youthful  and  passionate  love,  took  the  veil;  and 
this  event  cast  a  shadow  over  his  whole  life,  and  determined  the 
character  of  all  his  poetry  {Lou  midugrano  euire-duberlo,  i860; 
Li  Fiho  d*Avignoun,  1883).  His  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  deepest 
nature  and  temperament  among  the  fHibres,  and  his  lyrics  are 
the  most  poignant.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of  physical  beauty  in 
woman,  and  his  verse  is  replete  with  suppressed  pasaion,  but 
he  never  sinks  to  sensuality.  His  powerful  love  drama  Lou  pau 
dou  peccal  was  received  with  enthusiasm  at  Montpellier  in  1878, 
and  successfully  produced  (some  years  later  in  Arene's  version) 
by  Antoine  at  his  Th£&tre  Libre — ^no  mean  criterion.  It  is 
the  only  plav  of  real  consequence  that  the  school  has  yet 
produced. 

We  need  not  do  more  than  glance  at  the  work  of  the  fourth 
of  the  group  of  poets  who  alone,  amidst  the  numerous  writers 
of  lyrics  and  other  works  that  attain  a  high  level  of  excellence. 

*  One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  movement  is  the  spirit 
of  fraternity  mainuined  by  the  fdibres  with  the  poets  and  literary 
men  of  northern  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Rumama,  Germany  and 
other  countries. 

'  In  common  with  so  many  other  productions  of  the  Filibrige, 
this  Almanac  is  published  by  the  firm  J.  Roumanille.  Ubcairc- 
Editour,  Avignon. 
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appear  to  us  to  have  so  far  secured  permanent  fame  by  the  magni- 
tude of  their  achievement.  F61ix  Gras  (1844-1891)  settled  at 
Avignon  in  his  youth.  His  rustic  epic,  Li  Carbounii  (1876)  is 
full  of  elemental  passion  and  abounds  in  fine  descriptions  of 
aceneiy,  but  it  lacks  proportion.  The  heroic  gate  of  Tolota 
(1882),  in  which  Simon  de  Montfort's  invasion  of  the  south  is 
depicted  with  unbounded  vigour  and  intensity,  shows  a  great 
advance  in  art.  Li  Roumancero  praunqal  (1887)  is  a  collection 
of  poems  instinct  with  Provencal  lore,  and  in  Li  Papalino  (1891) 
we  have  some  charming  prose  tales  that  bring  to  life  again 
the  Avignon  of  the  popes.  Finally,  the  poet  gave  us  three 
tales  dealing  with  the  period  of  the  Revolution  {Li  Rouge  dou 
miejow,  &c.);  their  realism  and  literary  art  called  forth  general 
admiration.^ 

A  few  lines  must  suffice  for  some  of  the  general  aspects  of  the 
nuxvement.  It  goes  without  saying  that  all  is  not  perfect 
harmony;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  differences  are  differences  of 
detail  only,  not  of  principle.  While  Mistral  jmd  many  of  the 
beslfilibres  employ  the  dialect  of  the  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  others, 
who  have  since  seceded  as  the  F&ibrige  latin  (headed  by  Roque- 
Ferrier),  prefer  to  use  the  dialect  of  Montpellicr.  owing  to  its 
central  position.  A  third  class  favour  the  dialect  of  Limousin, 
as  having  been  the  literary  vehicle  of  the  troubadours;  but  their 
claim  is  of  the  slenderest,  for  the  ftiibres  are  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  the  direct  successors  of  the  troubadours.  Nearly  all 
the  leaders  of  the  FHibrige  are  Legitimists  and  Catholics,  their 
faith  being  the  simple  faith  of  the  people,  undisturbed  by 
philosophic  doubts.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  chief 
among  them  the  Protestant  Gras,  whose  Tolou  clearly  reflects 
his  sympathy  with  the  Albigenses.  Yet  this  did  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  election  as  Capoulit—a.  proof,  if  proof  were  needed, 
that  literary  merit  outweighs  all  other  considerations  in  this 
artistic  body  of  men.  Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  ihefilibres 
have  often  been  accused  of  lack  of  patriotism  towards  northern 
France,  of  schemes  of  decentralization,  and  other  heresies;  but 
none  of  these  charges  holds  good.  The  spirit  of  the  movement, 
as  represented  by  its  leaden,  has  never  been  expressed  with 
greater  terseness,  force  and  truth  than  in  the  three  verses  set 
by  FOix  Gras  at  the  head  of  his  Carbounii:  "  I  love  my  village 
more  than  thy  village;  I  love  my  Provence  more  than  thy 
province;  I  love  France  more  than  all." 

Authorities.— Lax  Joyas  del  gay  $aber,  edited  by  Noutet  (vol.  iv. 
of  Gatien-Arnoult's  Monumens  de  la  liltiralure  romatu,  Sfc,  Tou- 
louse. 1849);  Noulet,  Essai  sur  I'kistoire  liUiraire  des  patois  du  midi 
de  la  France  aux  JCVJ*  d  XV  11'  siicles  (Paris.  1859)  and  .  .  .  au 
XV 1 11'  sihle  (Paris.  1877);  Caut.  "  Etude  sur  la  litt6rature  et  la 
po£se  provencaks"  (Mimoires  de  Facadimie  des  uiences,  ifc, 
d'Aix,  tome  ix.  pp.  247-344.  Aix,  1867):  Mary-Lafon.  Hisioire 
iitUraire  du  midi  de  la  France  (Paris,  1882);  Rettori.  Letteratura 
proveuzale,  pp.  200-214  (Milano.  1891):  Mari^ton's  articles  on 
Trosenfal  and  FHibrite  in  the  Grande  encyclopidie;  Donnadieu, 
Les  Pricurseurs  desfiltbres  1800-185$',  (Piris,  1888) ;  Jourdanne.  Hi- 
ttcire  du  FHibrige,  t8<4-t8g6  (Avignon,  1897);  Hennion.  Les  Flews 
jftiibres^ues  (Pans,  1883);  Portal.  La  letteratura  prooentale  modema 
(Palermo.  1893);  Koschwitz.  Ueber  die  provenzaiiscken  Feliber  und 
ikre  Vortdnger  (Beriin,  1894);  Mari^ton,  La  Terre  provenaiU 
(Paris,  i&r    ^  '^  (H.oy 

PROVENCE  {Prorincia,  Proenta),  a  province  in  the  south-east 
of  ancient  France,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Dauphin^,  on  the 
£.  by  the  Rh6ne  and  Languedoc,  on  the  W.  by  the  Ali»  and 
Italy,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean.  The  coast,  originally 
inhabited  by  Ligurians,  was  from  an  early  date  the  home  of  some 
Phoenician  merchants.  About  600  B.C.,  according  to  tradition, 
some  traders  from  Phocaea  founded  the  Greek  colony  of  Massalia 
(Marseilles)  and  the  colonists  had  great  difficulty  in  resisting  the 
Cavares  and  the  Salyes,  i.e.  the  Ligurian  peoples  in  the  vicinity. 
Other  colonies  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  Antibes,  Agde, 
Nice,  originated  in  this  settlement.  During  the  wars  which 
followed,  the  inhabitants  of  Massalia  asked  assistance  from  the 
Romans,  who  thus  made  their  first  entry  into  Gaul  (135  B.C.), 
and,  after  a  campaign  which  lasted  several  years  under  the 

>Gfas  was  Capoulii  from  1891  till  1901,  sucoecdinK  his  brother- 
in-law,  Roumamllc,  who  held  the  office  from  1888  till  1891.  The 
first  Capoulih  was.  of  course.  Mistral  (187&-1888).  Gras's  suc- 
,  was  Pierre  Dcvoluy,  of  Die  (appointed  in  April  1901). 


direction  of  the  pro-consul  C.  Scxtius  Calvinus.  conquered  the 
territories  between  the  Alps,  the  sea  and  the  Rh6ne  (with  the 
province  of  Narbonne  on  the  right  bank  of  this  river).  These 
lands  formed  the  Prorincia  romana,  and  the  name  was  retained 
by  Provence.  The  town  of  Aiz  {Aquae  Sextiae)7na  founded  to 
form  the  capital  of  this  con(iuered  land.  In  consequence  of 
the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Caesar  (50  B.a)  and  the  administrative 
reforms  introduced  by  Augustus,  the  territory  of  the  former  Pro- 
vincia  was  divided  into  the  new  provinces  of  Narboncnsis  II., 
of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  of  Viennois,  but  it  still  remained 
an  important  centre  of  Roman  learning  and  civilization.  Mar- 
seilles, which  for  some  time  bad  a  prosperous  Greek  school,  and 
also  Aix  now  became  of  secondary  importance,  and  Aries  was 
made  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  becoming  after  the  capture 
of  Treves  by  the  barbarians  (a.d.  418)  the  capital  of  Gaul. 
Christianity  spread  fairly  early  into  Provence,  although  the 
legend  that  this  country  was  evangelized  by  Mary  Magdalene 
and  some  of  the  apostles  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  the 
X3th  century.  Trophimus  established  a  church  at  Aries  in  the 
3rd  century, .  and  during  the  two  centuries  which  followed 
bishoprics  were  founded  in  all  the  cities  of  Provence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  Provence  was  attacked 
by  the  Visigoths.  In  425  the  Visigothic  king  Theodoric  I.  was 
defeated  by  Aetius  under  the  walls  of  Aries,  but  the  part  taken 
by  the  Goths  in  the  election  of  the  emperor  Avitus  did  not  put 
a  slop  to  their  attacks  (450).  In  480  Aries  was  captured  by 
Euric  L,  and  the  southern  part  of  Provence,  «.e.  the  country 
south  of  the  Durance,  thus  came  definitely  under  Visigothic 
rule.  The  more  northern  cities,  such  as  Orange,  Apt,  Trois- 
ChAteaux,  &c.,  were  again  joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy. 
Towards  5x0  Visigothic  Provence  was  ceded  to  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  Italian  Ostrogoths,  by  Alaric  II.  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude 
for  the  support  given  to  him  during  the  war  against  the  Franks. 
In  addition  to  this,  about  523,  the  Ostrogoths  took  advantage 
of  the  wars  between  the  Franks  and  the  Burgundians  to  extend 
their  lands  in  the  north  as  far  as  Gap  and  Embrun.  Vitiges, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  ceded  Provence  to  the  kings  of  the 
Franks  about  537,  when  it  was  divided  in  a  peculiar  manner: 
the  northern  cities  and  those  on  the  coast  (Aries,  Marseilles, 
Toulon,  Antibes,  Nice)  were  given  back  to  Burgundy,  whilst  a 
narrow  strip  of  territory  with  Avignon,  Apt,  CavaUIon,  Riez, 
&c.,  extending  from  the  west  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  Alps,  was 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia,  and  from  that  time  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Auvergne,  which,  as  is  known,  was  generally 
dependent  on  Atistrasia.  Provence  was  united  under  one  ruler 
during  the  reigns  of  Clotaire  II.  and  Dagobert  I.,  but  at  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  639  was  divided  again,  only  to  be  reunited  under 
the  successors  of  Dagobert  II.  (679).  At  this  period  the  name 
of  Provence  was  restricted  to  the  southern  cities,  which  had 
passed  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Prankish  rule;  it  did  not  regain 
its  original  signification  and  denote  the  country  extending  as 
far  as  Lyonnais  till  the  end  of  the  8th  and  the  banning  of  the 
9th  centuries. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  some  Arabs  from  Spain, 
who  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  settled  down  in  Septimania, 
attacked  Provence,  in  735  took  the  town  of  Aries  and  in  737 
captured  Avignon,  thus  becoming  masters  of  one  part  of  the 
country.  Charles  Martel  who  had  already  made  two  expeditions 
against  them,  in  736  and  737,  with  the  help  of  the  Lombards  of 
Italy,  succeeded  in  739  in  expelling  them,  and  brought  the 
coimtry  definitely  imder  Prankish  rule.  Austrasian  counts 
were  given  authority  in  the  cities,  and  under  Charlemagne  and 
Louis  the  Pious  the  history  of  Provence  became  incorporated 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  empire.  At  the  time  of  the  partition  of 
Verdun  (843)  Provence  fell  to  the  share  of  the  emperor  Lothair  I., 
who  joined  it  to  the  duchy  of  Lyons  in  855  to  form  a  kingdom 
for  his  yotmgest  son,  Charles.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
863  his  inheritance  was  divided  between  his  two  brothers,  when 
Lothair  11.,  king  of  Lorraine,  received  the  northern  part,  Lyon- 
nais  and  Viennois,  and  to  the  other,  the  emperor. Louis  II.,  king 
of  Italy,  was  given  Provence.  At  his  death  in  875  Provence 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  he  entrusted 
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the  government  to  his  brother-in-law,  Duke  Boso,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  struggles  between  the  Prankish  princes  which 
followed  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald,  reconstituted  the  former 
kingdom  of  Charles,  the  son  of  Lothair,  and  in  879  was  acknow- 
ledged as  its  sovereign  at  Mantaille  in  Viennois.  This  is  the 
kingdom  of  Provence  (Provence,  Viennois,  Lyonnais  and 
Vivarais),  sometimes,  but  improperiy,  called  Cisjuran  Burgundy. 

Boso  died  in  887,  having  succeieded  in  maintaining  his  indepen- 
dence against  the  united  Prankish  princes.  His  widow  Ermen- 
garde,  daughter  of  Louis  II.,  with  the  assistance  of  the  emperor 
Amulf,  had  her  son  Louis  acknowledged  king  at  an  assembly 
held  at  Valence  in  890.  Louis  attempted  to  seize  the  crown  of 
Italy  in  900,  and  in  90Z  was  even  crowned  emperor  at  Rome 
by  Pope  Benedict  IV.;  but  in  905  he  was  surprised  at  Verona  by 
his  rival  Berengar,  who  captured  him,  put  out  his  eyes,  and 
forced  him  to  give  up  Italy  and  return  to  Provence;  he  lived  here 
till  his  death  in  938,  leaving  an  illegitimate  son,  Charles  Constan- 
tine.  The  principal  figure  in  the  country  at  this  time  was  Hugo 
(Hugues)  "  of  Aries,"  count,  or  duke,  of  Viennois  and  marquis 
of  Provence,  who  had  been  king  of  Italy  since  926.  In  order 
to  retain  possession  of  this  country,  he  gave  the  kingdom  of 
Louis  the  Blind  to  Rudolph  II.,  king  of  Burgundy  (q.v.),  and  thus 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  extended  from  the  source  of  the  Aar 
to  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  sovereignty  of  Rudolph  II.  and 
his  successors,  Conrad  (o37~993)  And  Rudolph  III.  (993-1033), 
over  Provence  was  almost  purely  nominal,  and  things  were 
in  much  the  same  condition  when,  on  the  death  of  Rudolph  III., 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  German 
kings,  who  now  bore  the  title  of  kings  of  Aries,  but  very  rarely 
exercised  their  authority  in  the  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  zoth  century  Provence  was  in  a  state  of 
complete  disorganization,  a  result  of  the  invasions  of  the  Sara- 
cens, who,  coming  from  Spain,  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Praxinetum  (La  Garde-Prcinet  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Var)  and  ravaged  the  country  pitilessly,  the  Christians 
being  unable  to  oust  them  from  their  strongholds.  All  the  real 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  counts  of  the  country.  It  is 
probable  that  from  the  9th  century  several  of  the  Provencal 
countships  were  united  under  one  count,  and  that  the  count  of 
Aries  had  the  title  of  duke,  or  marquis,  and  exercised  authority 
over  the  others.  In  the  middle  of  the  xot{i  century  the  count- 
ship  of  Provence  was  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  Boso,  of  unknown 
origin,  who  left  it  to  his  two  sons  William  and  Roubaud 
(Rotbold).  These  two  profited  by  the  commotion  caused  by  the 
capture  of  the  famous  abbot  of  Cluny,  St  Maiolus  (Mayeul), 
in  973,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and 
marched  against  the  Mussulmans,  definitely  expelling  them 
from  Praxinetum.  About  the  same  period  the  marquisate 
seems  to  have  been  re-established  in  favour  of  Count  William, 
who  died  in  993,  and  from  that  time  the  descendants  of  the  two 
brothers,  without  making  any  partition,  ruled  over  the  different 
countships  of  Provence,  only  one  of  them,  however,  bearing 
the  title  of  marquis.  The  counts  of  Provence  had,  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  xxth  century,  a  tendency  to  add  the  name  of 
their  usual  residence  after  their  title,  and  thus  the  lordships, 
known  later  under  the  names  of  the  countships  of  Aries  (or 
more  properly  Provence),  of  Nice,  and  of  Venaissin,  grew  up. 
Roubaud  had  one  son  named  William,  who  died  without  children, 
about  1043,  and  one  daughter,  Emma,  who  married  William, 
count  of  Toulouse,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Pons  (zo3»-xo63),  the 
father  of  Raymimd  of  Saint-Gilles  (1063-1x05).  William  also 
had  a  son  of  the  same  name.  This  William  II.  had  three  sons 
by  his  wife  Gerberge— Pulk,  Geoffrey  and  Wil'iam.  The  last- 
mentioned  had  a  son,  WilUam  Bertrand  (1044-X067),  whose 
daughter  Adelaide  married,  first,  Ermengaud,  count  of  Urgcl, 
and  then  Raimbaud  of  Nice.  Geoffrey  was  the  father  of  Ger- 
berge, who  married  Gilbert,  count  of  G^vaudan,  and  he  had  a 
daughter  Douce,  who  in  xiza  married  Raymund-B^renger, 
count  of  Barcelona;  by  this  marriage,  Provence,  in  the  correct 
sense  of  the  word,  passed  over  to  the  house  of  Barcelona.  At 
the  beginm'ng  of  the  12th  century  the  various  marriages  of  the 
Provencal  heiresses,  of  whom  mention  has  just  been  made,  led 


to  the  land  being  divided  up  among  the  different  brandies 
of  the  ancient  countly  family  (1105,  X125  and  1149),  and  thus 
the  countships  of  Provence,  Venaissin  and  Porcalqukr  were 
definitely  formed. 

Under  the  command  of  Raymund  of  Saint-Gilles  the^Picven- 
gals  took  an  important  part  in  the  first  crusade,  and  the  use 
of  the  term  "  Provencal"  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  southern 
Prance,  theu:  language  and  their  literature,  seems  to  date  from 
this  period. 

The  history  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Barcelona,  Raymund- 
B^renger  I.  (XX13-X131),  Raymund-Btonger  II.  (1x31-1x44)  and 
Raymund-B6renger  III.  (XZ44-X166),  is  full  of  accounts  of  their 
struggles  with  the  powerful  feudal  house  of  Baux,  which  had 
extensive  property  in  Provence;  in  XX46  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  this  house,  Raymund,  obtained  from  the  emperor  the 
investiture,  though  only  in  theory,  of  the  whole  countship  of 
Provence.  After  the  death  of  Raymund-B6renger  III.,  who  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Nice  (xx66),  his  cousin  Alphonso  IL,  king 
of  Aragon,  claimed  his  inheritance  and  took  the  title  of  the  count 
of  Provence.  But  his  succession  was  disputed  by  the  coimt  of 
Toulouse,  Raymund  V.,  a  marriage  having  been  previously 
arranged  between  Raymund-B6renger's  daughter  and  his  son, 
and  he  himself  hastening  to  marry  the  widow  Richilde,  niece 
of  the  emperor  Prederick  I.  The  majority  of  the  lay  and 
ecclesiastical  lords  of  Provence  recognized  Alphonso,  who  in 
1 1 76  signed  a  treaty  with  his  competitor,  by  which  Raymund  V. 
gave  up  his  rights  to  the  king  of  Aragon  in  consideration  of  a 
sum  of  money.  Alphonso  was  represented  in  Provence  by  his 
brothers  Raymund-Birenger  and  Sancho  in  turn,  and  in  1x93 
by  his  son  Alphonso,  who  succeeded  him.  This  Alphonso  gave 
Aragon  and  Catalonia  to  his  brother  Peter  (Pedro),  and  kept 
only  Provence  for  himself,  but  on  the  death  of  his  father-in^aw. 
Count  William  II.,  in  x2o8,  whose  son  had  been  disinherited,  he 
added  to  it  the  county  of  Porcalquier.  He  was  able  to  protect 
Provence  from  the  consequences  of  the  war  of  the  Albigenscs, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  his  death  (1209),  during  the  minority 
of  his  son  Raymund-B^rcnger  IV.,  who  succeeded  him  under  the 
regency  of  his  uncle,  Peter  of  Aiagon,  and  later  of  his  mother 
Gersende,  that  Provence  was  involved  in  the  struggle  of  the 
count  of  Toulouse  against  Simon  de  Montfort,  when  the  part 
played  by  the  city  of  Avignon  in  the  Albigensian  movement 
finally  led  to  Louis  VIII.'s  expedition  against  the  town. 
William  of  Baux  took  advantage  of  the  troubles  caused  by 
Raymund-B£renger's  minority  to  have  the  kingdom  oi  Aries 
conferred  upon  himself  by  Frederick  II.;  this  led,  however, 
to  no  practical  result.  Raymund-Birenger  had  also  to  fight 
against  Raymund  VII.,  coimt  of  Toulouse,  the  emperor  having 
ceded  to  this  latter  in  1230  the  countship  of  Porcalquier,  and 
showed  another  mark  of  his  favour  in  1 238,  when,  in  consequence 
of  some  difficulties  with  the  dty  of  Aries,  Raymund-Bdrcnger 
drove  the  imperial  vicar  from  the  town.  The  intervention 
of  St  Louis,  who  in  1234  had  married  Margaret,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence  (the  second,  Eleanor,  married 
Henry  III.  of  England  in  X236),  put  an  end  to  the  designs  of 
the  count  of  Toulouse.  Raymund-B^renger  died  in  1245, 
leaving  a  will  by  which  he  named  as  his  heiress  his  fourth 
daughter,  Beatrice,  who  shortly  afterwards,  in  1246,  married 
the  celebrated  Charles  of  Anjou  (see  Cbarles  I.,  king  of  Naples), 
brother  of  the  king  of  Prance.  After  her  death,  in  X267,  Cbarles 
still  maintained  his  rights  in  Provence.  The  countship  d 
Venaissin  was  left  to  him  by  his  sister-in-law,  Jeanne,  countess 
of  Toulouse,  but  in  1272  King  Philip  the  Bold  took  possession 
of  it,  giving  it  up  in  X274  to  Pope  Gregory  X.,  who  had  claimed 
it  for  the  Roman  Church  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  1229 
between  Raymund  VII.  of  Toulouse  and  St  Louis.  Almost  all 
the  time  and  energy  of  Charles  of  Anjou  were  taken  up  with 
expeditions  and  wars  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
he  had  gained  by  his  victories  over  Manfred  and  Conradin  in 
X266  and  1268.  His  government  of  Provence  was  marked  by 
his  struggles  with  the  towns.  The  movement  which  resulted 
in  the  emancipation  of  these  had  its  origin  fairiy  far  back.  la 
the  first  part  of  the  12th  century  the  towns  of  Piovcooe,  no 
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doubt  following  the  example  of  those  in  Italy,  began  to  form 
municipal  administrations  and  consulates,  independent  oi  the 
viscounts,  who  in  theory  represented  the  authority  of  the  count 
in  the  towns.  Hiis  movement  was  occasionally  interrupted 
by  home  disturbances,  such  as  struggles  against  the  dvil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities;  nevertheless  Marseilles,  Aries,  Tarascon, 
Avignon  (whose  consulate  laws  date  from  the  Z3th  century), 
Brignoles  and  Grasse  were  self-governing  and  elected  their 
magistrates,  sometimes  negotiating  with  the  count,  as  a  power 
with  a  power,  and  concluding  poUtical  or  commercial  treaties 
without  consulting  hioL  The  city  of  Nice,  which  was  joined  to 
Provence  in  1x76,'  had  retained  its  freedom.  This  state  of 
affairs  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  authoritative  government 
of  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  tried  to  bring  back  the  most  indepen- 
dent of  these  towns  under  his  sway.  In  1251  he  seized  Aries  and 
Avignon  and  placed  them  under  a  viguier  (vicar)  nominated  by 
himself.  In  1257  Marseilles  was  also  subdued,  and  ministers 
nominated  by  the  court  performed  their  duties  side  by  side 
with  the  municipal  officials. 

The  successors  of  Charles  of  Anjou  also  showed  great  interest 
in  maintaining  their  rights  over  the.  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
only  occasionally  do  they  appear  in  the  history  of  Provence. 
Charles  II.  (i285>x309),  after  failing  in  several  attacks  on  the 
house  of  Aragon  in  southern  Italy,  Uved  in  the  country  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  rdgn  as  duke,  and  tried  to  reform  some 
of  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up  in  the  administration  of  justice 
and  finance.  Robert  of  Calabria  (1309-1343),  his  son. and 
successor,  was  forced  to  sustain  a  long  siege  in  Genoa,  whither 
he  had  been  called  by  the  Ghibelline  party:  a  siege  which  cost 
a  large  number  of  lives  to  the  Provencal  navy.  Robert  was 
succeeded  by  his  granddaughter  Joanna,  widow  of  Andrew  of 
Hungary,  who  sold  her  rights  over  the  dty  of  Avignon  to  Pope 
Clement  VI.  in  1348,  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  enable  her  to 
continue  the  struggle  against  the  house  of  Aragon  in  her  Nea- 
politan states.  The  political  situation  of  the  country  was  not 
much  changed  by  Charles  IV. 's  residence  in  Provence,  nor  by 
the  empty  ceremony  of  his  coronation  as  king  of  Aries  (1365). 
Charies  IV.  gave  up  his  rights,  or  his  claims,  to  Louis,  duke  of 
Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  but  the  expedition  which  this 
prince  made  to  take  possession  of  Provence  only  resulted  in  the 
seirure  of  Tarascon,  and  failed  before  Aries  (1368).  Joanna 
had  nominated  as  her  heir  Charles  of  Anjou-Gravina,  duke  of 
Duras,  who  had  married  her  niece  Margaret,  but  to  provide 
herself  with  a  protector  from  Louis  of  Hungary,  who  accused 
her  of  murdering  her  first  husband  Andrew  and  wished  to  dispute 
her  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  she  married  again  and 
became  the  wife  of  Otto  of  Brunswick.  Charies  of  Duras, 
discontented  with  this  marriage,  took  part  agarast  her,  and 
she  in  her  turn  disinherited  him  and  named  Louis  of  Anjou  as 
her  eventual  successor  (1380).  The  duke  of  Anjou  took  posses- 
son  of  Provence,  whilst  Charles  of  Duras  made  the  queen 
prisoner  at  Naples  and  gave  orders  for  her  to  be  put  to  death 
(1382).  Louis  of  Anjou  also  made  an  expedition  to  Naples, 
but  did  not  arrive  till  after  her  death,  and  he  died  in  1384.  His 
son  Louis  II.  (1384-1417)  banished  the  viscount  of  Turenne 
from  Provence,  because  he  had  taken  advantage  of  his  sove- 
reign's absence  to  ravage  the  country.  He  did  not  live  in 
Provence  till  the  last  years  of  his  life;  in  24x5  he  established  a 
parlement.  The  following  year  the  country  was  devastated 
by  a  terrible  plague.  The  wars  carried  on  by  his  successor 
Louis  III.  (14x7-34)  against  the  kings  of  Aragon,  his  rivals  at 
Naples,  were  the  cause  of  the  complete  ruin  of  Marseilles  by  the 
Aragonese  fleet.  The  town,  however,  regained  iu  former  state 
comparatively  quickly.  Although  Louis  UI.  had  centred  almost 
aO  his  attention  on  the  expeditions  in  Italy,  he  managed  to 
secure  the  lands  belonging  to  the  house  of  Baux  on  the  death 
of  the  but  of  the  family,  the  Baroness  Alix  (X426).  Rcn6, 
duke  of  Lorraine  (q.v.),  Louis's  brother  and  successor,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Naples  (1460-1461),  went  to  live  on  his 
property  in  France,  and  after  147  >  ^u  principally  in  Provence, 
where  he  buOt  the  castle  of  Tarascon  and  interested  himself  in 
art,  literature,  and  pastoral  amusements.    He  left  his  territories 


(Anjou,  Lorraine,  Provence)  to  his  nephew  Charles,  count  of 
Maine,  by  his  will  in  1474-  Louis  XI.,  king  of  France,  protested 
at  first  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  even  seized 
Rent's  duchies.  In  consequence,  however,  of  an  interview 
between  Ren6  and  the  king  at  Lyons,  the  former  obtained  a 
withdrawal  of  the  seizure  and  ended  his  days  peacefully  in 
Provence  (1480).  The  rights  of  his  successor,  Charles,  were 
disputed  by  Ren6  II.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  but,  with  the  support 
of  Louis  XI.,  his  attack  on  Provence  was  defeated.  On  the 
other  hand,  Louis  had  corrupted  some  of  Charles's  advisers, 
especially  Palamide  de  Forbin,  with  the  result  that,  at  Charles's 
death  in  1482,  he  left  Provence  to  the  king  of  France  in  his  will. 
Ren£  of  Lorraine  protested  in  vain;  Louis  claimed  the  possession 
of  the  disputed  territory,  but  Provence  was  not  definitely 
annexed  to  France  till  1486,  under  Charles  VIII.,  and  even  then 
it  preserved  a  certain  individuality  In  laws  relating  to  this 
country  the  sovereigns  added  to  their  title  of  king  of  France 
"and  count  of  Provence  and  of  Forcalquier,"  and  Provence 
always  preserved  a  separate  administrative  organization. 

In  the  1 6th  century  Provence  took  part  in  a  war  between 
France  and  the  imperialists.  The  constable  de  Bourbon,  who 
had  received  the  investiture  of  Provence  from  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  crossed  the  Var  in  1524  with  an  army,  but  was 
defeated  at  Marseilles.  The  expedition  under  Charles  V.  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1536  had  no  more  definite  result  than  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor  at  Aix  as  king  of  Aries.  About  the 
same  time  the  first  signs  of  the  Reformation  became  evident  in 
Provence,  at  first  in  the  country  of  the  ancient  Vaudois  at 
Cabri^res  and  at  M£rindol  in  the  county  of  Venaissin.  A  sen- 
tence passed  in  1540  by  the  parlement  of  Provence  against  these 
heretics  was  carried  out  with  great  severity  in  1545  by  the 
president  d'Oppede  and  the  baron  de  la  Garde,  who  burned 
the  villages  and  massacred  the  inhabitants.  Protestantism  did 
not  take  a  great  hold  on  Provence,  but  drew  a  fair  number  of 
followers  from  the  ranks  of  the  lesser  nobles,  who,  with  Paul  de 
Mauvans  at  their  head,  began  the  struggle  against  the  Catholics 
under  the  comte  de  Carces.  Charles  IX. 's  journey  in  Provence 
in  1567,  followed  by  the  establishment  in  the  parlement  at  Aix 
of  a  court  (ckambre)  in  which  Catholics  and  Protestants  had  an 
equal  ntmiber  of  seats,  led  to  a  momentary  cessation  of  hostilities. 
These  were  resumed  between  the  CarcisUs  (Roman  Catholics) 
and  Ratais  (Protestants),  and  again  interrupted  by  the  peace 
of  X576,  which  gave  some  guarantees  to  the  Protestants,  with 
La  Seyne  as  a  place  of  security,  and  also  by  the  plague  of  1579, 
which  affected  the  whole  country.  The  league,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  rapid  progress  in  Provence  under  the  direction 
of  the  comte  de  Sault  and  Hubert  de  la  Garde,  seigneur  of  Vins, 
and  the  governors  of  £pemon  and  La  Valette  vainly  tried  to 
pacify  the  country.  La  Valette  and  the  political  party  or 
Bigarrais  were  finally  more  or  less  reconciled  to  the  Protestants, 
and,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  the  struggle  was  no 
more  than  a  question  of  district  politics.  Weakened  by  the 
division  between  the  comtesse  de  Sault  and  the  young  comte 
de  Carces,  the  league  applied  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was 
besieging  Marseilles.  Carces  and  the  other  heads  of  the  league 
submitted  one  after  the  other  to  the  new  governor  Lesdiguiires, 
who  was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Guise  in  1595,  and  in  1596 
the  religious  wars  in  Provence  were  definitely  ended  by  the 
capitulation  of  Marseilles. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  country  was  comparatively 
peaceful;  but  under  Richelieu  the  restriction  of  local  freedom 
and  the  creation  of  new  offices  led  to  the  insurrection  of  the 
Cascaveous  (small  bells,  a  name  derived  from  their  rallying 
s>gn),  which  Cond£  came  to  suppress  in  X630-1631.  At  the 
time  of  the  Fronde  additional  taxes  were  levied  by  the  parie- 
ment  at  Aix,  and  the  struggle  began  between  the  Caniveis 
(Mazarins)  and  the  Sabreurs  (prince's  party),  who  captured  the 
governor,  the  comte  d'Alais,  for  a  short  time.  The  duke  of 
Mercoeur  calmed  the  country  down.  Louis  XIV. 's  tour  in 
Provence  (1660)  was  marked  by  an  insurrection  at  Marseilles, 
which  brought  about  the  abolition  of  the  last  remaining  muni- 
cipal liberties  of  the  town.    Provence  was  severely  tried  by  the 
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imperialist  invisions  of  1706  and  1746,  and  the  great  plague  of 
1720.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ancien  rigime  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  revolution  of  1789  made  itself  felt  in  Pro- 
vence, and  was  most  apparent  in  the  double  election  at  Aixand 
at  Marseilles  of  Mirabeau  as  deputy  for  the  sUtes-general. 

Provence,  with  its  own  special  language  audits  law  so  closely 
related  to  Roman  law,  has  always  been  quite  separate  from  the 
other  French  provinces.  Theoretically  it  retained  its  provincial 
estates,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  traced  to  the  assemblages 
of  the  1 2th  century.  They  met  annually,  and  included  repre- 
sentatives of  three  orders:  for  the  clergy,  the  archbishop  of 
A'x,  president  ex  officio  of  the  estates,  the  other  bishops  of 
Provence,  the  abbots  of  St  Victor  at  Marseilles,  of  Mont  ma  jour 
and  of  Thoronet;  for  the  nobility,  all  the  men  of  noble  birth 
(lentilhommes)  until  1633,  when  this  privilege  was  restricted  to 
aaual  holders  of  fiefs;  for  the  third,  the  members  of  the  twenty- 
two  chief  towns  of  the  vigueries*^  and  fifteen  other  privileged 
places,  among  which  were  Aries  and  Marseilles.  There  were 
theoretically  no  taxes,  but  only  supplies  given  freely  by  the 
estates  and  assessed  by  them.  However,  this  assembly  did  not 
meet  after  1639.  The  administrative  divisions  of  Provence 
were  constantly  changing.  In  1307  Charles  II.  divided  it  into 
two  slnichaussieSt  Aix  and  Forcalquier,  comprising  twenty-two 
mgueries.  At  the  end  of  the  ancien  rigime  the  government 
(gou9emement)  of  Provence,  which  corresponded  to  the  ghUraliU 
of  Aix,  was  made  up  of  eight  sinickcussies,  those  of  Lower 
Provence— Aix,  Aries,  Marseilles,  Brignoles,  Hy^res,  Grasse, 
Draguignan,  Toulon;  and  four  of  Upper  Provence— Digne, 
Sisteron,  Forcalquier,  Castellane.  From  a  judicial  point  of 
view  the  pariement  of  Aix  had  replaced  the  former  conseil 
eminent  or  amr  souveraine.  There  was  a  ckambre  des  comptes 
at  Aix,  and  also  a  c&ur  des  aides.  A  decree,  dated  the  23nd  of 
December  1789,  divided  Provence  into  the  three  departments 
of  Bouche  du  Rh6ne,  Basses-Alpes  and  Var,  and  in  1793 
Vauduse,  the  former  county  (comtat)  of  Venaissin,  which  be- 
longed to  the  pope,  was  added  to  these.  The  boundaries  of 
the  de[)artment  of  Var  were  modified  in  i860  after  the  annexa- 
tion, when  the  department  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes  was  formed. 

AVTIioaiTtiLSs — ^Thcft  b  no  ft'"-]  general  history  of  Provence. 
For  a  complete  work  cnn&ult  eUv  ancient  works  of  H.  Bouche, 
Ckent^ph*  H  Uitsirt  tkrono/oi-.^ae  de  Provence  (2  vols,  in  fol., 
Ahu  I6&|h  Papofi^  Hittoire  itn''.;\e  de  Provence  (4  vols,  in  4to, 
"    "      .    «  r  (3       •     •     - 


. I777^f7*lfeh    L.  M^r>'.  fht  ire  de  Provence  (3  vols,  in  8vo, 

MJirKtltti,  t  Jiio-  1837I.  For  spc-ni  >l  periods  of  hisiorv  sec  F.  Kiener. 
Ve^svniSfrKkickie  drr  jPrTOfKiV,  $io~l200  (8vo,  Leipzig.  1900); 
IL  PoupanJin,  he  RQy(^umt  de  Prc-.rttce  sous  les  Carolingtens  (in  8vo. 
Pant,  I9diji:  G*  de  Mantcycr,  La  Provence  du  i"  d  «»•  sikcle 
(in  8vQ,  Pans.  1907);  Lambert,  issai  sur  le  rigime  municipal  et 
rsfraMekissrmati  dr$  tammuivs  m  i*rovence  (in  8vo,  Toulon,  1882); 
Ldit  Gutrrts  rgiiiieities  en  Pr&wm^  {1  vols,  in  8vo,  1870);  Cabasson, 
£jTOi  kiiioriqiu  tut  le  patltnienf  de  Provence  (3  vols,  in  8vo.  Aix, 
1826).  (R.  Po.) 

PROVERB  (Lat.  proverbium,  from  pro,  forth,  publicly, 
verbum,  word;  the  Greek  equivalent  is  rapo^da,  fromirapd, 
alongside,  and  oTMot,  way,  road,  i.e.  a  wayside  saying;  Ger. 
Sprickwort),  a  form  of  folk-literature,  or  its  later  imitation, 
expressing,  in  the  form  of  a  simple,  homely  sentence,  a  pungent 
criticism  of  life.  Many  definitions  have  been  attempted  of  a 
"  proverb,"  of  which  none  has  met  with  universal  acceptance. 
J.  Howell's  (d.  1666)  three  essentials,  "  shortness,  sense  and 
salt,"  omit  the  chief  characteristic,  popularity  or  general 
acceptance,  and  the  definition  of  En&mva—Celebre  dictum  scita 
quapiam  navitate  insi^ne — suits  a  good  proverb  rather  than 
proverbs  in  general.  Lord  RusseU's  "  The  wisdom  of  many 
and  the  wit  of  one  "  is  familiar. 

For  a  general  survey  of  the  subject  of  proverbs.  Archbishop 
Trench's  Proverbs  and  ineir  Lessons  (new  cd.,  1905,  by  A.  Smythe- 
Palmer,  with  additions  and  notes)  is  useful;  it  contains  a  tairlv 
comprehenAve  bibliography,  ancient  and  modem.  Bohn's  Hand- 
book of  Proverbs,  and  Poiygloi  of  Foreign  PrOverbs  (1857).  based  on 


■  The  viguerie  was  the  jurisdictbn  of  a  viguier,  i.e.  "  vkar."  a 
name  given  at  various  times  and  places  in  the  south  of  France  to 
very  oufercnt  feudal  «oflficials.  The  vipterie  in  the  17th  and  1 8th 
centuries  as  an  administrative  subdivision  in  Provence  corresponded 
to  the  prMU  elsewhere. 


the  collections  of  John  Ray  (1670)  and  David  Fersusoo  (1641). 
are  very  full.  V.  Stuckey  Lean  s  Collectanea  (^  vols.)  190a  b  a 
storehouse  of  English  proverbs,  classified  in  varuMis  ways;  Notes 
and  Queries,  9th  series  (18^8).  vol.  ii..  contains  a  bibliography  of 
English  works.  The  principal  foreien  works  are  G.  Stranordkx 
La  Sapiensa  del  mondo  (3  vols.,  1883)  and  Reind^er;^  and  DQrings- 
feld,  Die  Sprickwdrter  der  germaniscken  und  romasttscken  Spracmen 
(2  vols.,  1872-1875).  There  are  many  popular  handboi^  giving 
lull  collections  of  proverba,  English  ami  foreign. 

PROVERBS,  BOOK  OP  (Heb.  MiskU  Skelcmoh,  **  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,"  abridged  by  the  later  Jews  to  MiskU;  Septuagint, 
Topot/iku  or  n.  ZaX.;  Lat.  Vulg.  Parabolae  sal.  and  Liber  fmer- 
biorum)^  one  of  the  Wisdom  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (see 
Wisdom  Litesatuke)  and  the  principal  represenutive  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  gnomic  thought.  This  sort  of  thought,  which 
appears  very  early  in  Egypt  (2000  B.C.  or  earlier),  and  leUtively 
early  among  the  Greeks  (in  the  sayings  of  Thales  and  Solon  as 
reported  by  Diogenes  Laertius),  was  of  late  growth  among  the 
Hebrews.  Doubtless  they,  like  other  peoples,  had  their  simple 
proverbs,  embodying  their  general  observations  of  life;  a  couple 
of  these  have  been  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament:  "  Is  Saul 
also  among  the  Prophets?"  (i  Sam.  x.  12);  "  The  fathers  eat 
sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  "  (Jer.  xxxi. 
29;  Ezek.  xviii.  3).  It  is  possible  that  Solomon  uttered  or  col- 
leaed  a  number  of  such  sayings,  based  in  part  on  observation 
of  the  habits  of  beasts  and  plants  (i  Kings  iv.  $'  seq.(Heb.v. 
12  scq.l;  cf.  Jotham's  apologue,  Judg.  ix.  8  sqq.,  and  Samson's 
riddle,  Judg.  xiv.  14).  The  Hebrew  word  maskal^  commonly 
rendered  "  proverb,"  is  a  general  term  for  didactic  and  elegiac 
poetry  (as  distinguished  from  the  descriptive  and  the  liturgical), 
its  form  being  that  of  the  couplet  with  parallelism  of  clauses; 
in  the  Old  Testament  it  signifies  a  folk-saying  (Ezek.  zii.  22. 
xviii.  2),  an  allegory  (Ezek.  xvii.  2),  an  enigmatical  saying 
(Ezek.  xxi.  5),  a  byword  (Jer.  xxiv.  9;  Deut.  xxviii.  37),  a  taunting 
speech  (Isa.  xiv.  4;  Hab.  ii.  6),  a  lament  (Mic.  ii.  4),  a  visional 
or  apocalyptic  discourse  (Num.  xxiii.  7;  xxiv.  is),  a  didactic 
discourse  (Ps.  xlix.,  bcxviii.),  an  argument  or  plea  (Job  xxix.  i). 
In  the  book  of  Proverbs  it  is  either  an  aphorism  (x.-xxii.)  or  a 
discourse  (i.-ix.,  xxiii.  29-35,  xxvii.  32-27). 

The  uses  of  the  term  being  so  various,  its  special  signification 
in  any  case  must  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  passage 
in  which  it  occurs;  and  an  examination  of  the  contents  cf 
Proverbs  shows  that  the  thought  of  the  book  differs  widely  from 
that  of  the  literature  prior  to  the  5th  century  B.C.  The  book 
appears  on  its  face  to  be  a  compilation,  various  authors  being 
mentioned  in  the  titles:  Solomon  in  x.  i  and  xxv.  i ;  the  "  sages  " 
in  xxii.  17  and  xxiv.  23;  Agur  in  xxx  2;  the  mother  of  King 
Lemuel  in  xxxi.  2;  xxxi.  10-31  and,  probably,  xxx.  5-33  are 
anonymous;  the  ascription  in  i.  i  to  Solomon  may  refer  to  i.-ix 
or  to  the  whole  book.  Apart  from  the  titles  (which  are  not 
authoritative)  the  difference  of  style  in  the  various  sections 
indicates  difference  of  authorship.  There  is,  indeed,  a  certain 
unity  of  thought  in  the  book;  throughout  it  inculcates  cardinal 
social  virtues,  such  as  industry,  thrift,  discretion,  truthfulness, 
honesty,  chastity,  and  in  general  it  assumes  wisdom  to  be  the 
guiding  principle  of  life.  But  the  sections  differ  in  form  and 
tone.  While  chs.  x.-xxix.  and  part  of  xxx.  consist  of  aphorisms 
chs.  i.-ix.,  xxxi.  are  composed  of  more  or  less  elaborate  dis- 
courses. In  the  aphoristic  sections  also  there  b  variety;  there 
are  coupleu  (x.  i.-xxii.  16;  xxv.-xxix.),  quatrains  (xziL-zxiv.) 
and  tetrads  and  other  numerical  arrangements  (xzx.  7-33)- 
Compilatory  character  b  indicated  by  repetitions;  there  are 
identical  lines  (x.  i  and  xxix.  3;  xi.  14  and  xxiv.  6;  xili.  9  and 
xxiv.  20;  xiv.  I  and  xxiv.  3;  xv.  18  and  xxix.  22;  xvii.  3  and  xxvil 
2i;xix.  13  and  xxvii.  15;  xx.  22  and  xxiv.  29;  xxiv.  23  and 
xxviii.  21)  and  identical  couplets  (xviii.  8  and  xxvi  22;  zix.  i 
and  xxvii.  6;  xix.  24  and  xxvi.  is;  xx.  16  and  xxviL  13;  xxi.  9 
and  xxv.  34;  xxii.  3  and  xxvii.  12). 

The  dates  of  the  various  parts  of  the  book  must  be  determined 
by  the  character  of  the  contents,  there  being  no  decisive  external 
data.  The  fact  that  it  stands  in  the  third  dinsion  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  the  Writings  or  Hag^ographa,  along  with  such  late 
works  as  Job,  Psalms,  Chronicles,    Daniel.  Ecdcsiastes  and 
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Esther,  must  be  allowed  weight;  the  presumption  is  that  the 
arrangers  of  the  Canonical  books  regarded  it  as  being  in  general 
later  than  the  Prophetical  books.  No  help  can  be  got  from  the 
titles.  Eiuunination  of  titles  in  the  PropheU  and  the  Psahns 
(to  say  nothing  of  Ecdesiastes  and  Wisdom  of  Solomon)  makes 
it  evident  that  these  have  been  added  by  late  editors  who  were 
governed  by  vague  traditions  or  fanciful  associations  or  caprice, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  titles  in  Proverbs  to  be 
ezceptiona  to  the  general  rule.  The  ascription  of  parts  of 
Proverbs  to  Solomon  (i.  i,  z.  i,  zzv.  x)  means  nothing  for  us 
except  that  there  was  a  disposition  among  the  later  Jews  to 
refer  their  books  to  great  names  of  the  past,  Enoch,  Daniel, 
Job,  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Ezra;  as  also,  outside  of  Jewry, 
works  were  ascribed  to  Homer,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Tacitus  and 
others  that  were  not  composed  by  these  authors.  The  supposi- 
tion of  a  Solomonic  authorship  for  Proverbs  is  excluded  by  the 
whole  cobttring  of  the  book,  in  which  monotheism  and  mono- 
gamy are  assumed,  without  discussion,  to  be  generally  accepted, 
while  in  Solomon's  time  and  by  Solomon's  self  the  worship  of 
many  gods  and  the  taking  of  more  than  one  wife  were  freely 
practised,  without  rebuke  from  priest  or  prophet.  The  hi^ 
ethical  conception  of  the  kingly  office  in  Proverbs  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  despotic  character  of*SoIomon's  government. 
It  is  supposed,  indeed,  by  some  modem  writers  that  the  notice 
in  XXV.  X  ("  These  are  proverbs  of  Solomon,  that  the  men  of 
Hexekiah  king  of  Judah  transcribed  ")  is  too  circumstantial 
to  be  merely  a  late  tradition  or  scribal  guess.  But  similarly 
definite  titia  are  prefixed  elsewhere,  for  example,  to  Ps.  Ii.-lx., 
where  they  cannot  possibly  be  correct.  Hezekiah's  time  may 
have  been  selected  by  theuuthor  of  the  title  (or  by  the  tradition 
which  he  represents)  as  being  the  next  great  literary  period  in 
Judah  after  Solomon,  the  time  of  Micah  and  Isaiah,  or  the  selec- 
tion may  have  been  suggested  by  the  miUtary  glory  of  the  period 
(the  repulse  of  the  Assyrian  army)  and  by  the  fame  of  Hezekiah 
as  a  pious  monarch  and  a  vigorous  reformer  of  the  national 
religion.  But  to  regard  Hezekiah  as  a  Jewish  Pisistratus  is  to 
ascribe  to  the  time  a  literary  spirit  of  which  the  extant  documents 
g;tve  no  hint;  the  literature  of  the  age  was  wholly  occupied  with 
the  past  history,  the  religious  conditions  and  the  political  fortunes 
of  the  nation,  subjects  idien  to  the  book  of  Proverbs. 

The  objections  to  the  Solomonic  age  as  the  time  of  origination 
of  the  book  apply  also  to  the  period  extending  from  Solomon 
through  the  6th  century.  But  there  are  considerations  that 
lead  us  to  put  its  origin  still  later.  One  of  these  is  the  non- 
national  character  of  the  thought.  The  historical  and  propheti- 
cal books  and  the  Pentateuch  are  wholly  concerned  with  the 
nation.  For  them  Israel  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  the  point 
around  which  all  other  things  revolve— every  other  people 
derives  its  claim  to  consideration  from  its  relation  to  Israel — 
the  only  subject  deserving  attention  is  the  extent  of  the  Jewish 
nation's  obedience  or  disobedience  to  its  divinely  given  law,  on 
which  depends  its  prosperity  or  its  adversity.  In  Proverbs 
there  is  a  notable  absence  of  this  point  of  view.  The  name 
Israel  and  the  terms  temple,  prophet,  priest,  covenant,  do  not 
occur  in  the  book.  The  "  vision  "  (that  is,  prophetic  vision) 
in  the  Hebrew  text  of  xxix.  18  ("  Where  there  is  no  vision,  people 
throw  off  restraint ")  is  an  error  of  text.  No  writer  who  was 
acquainted  with  Hebrew  history  could  suppose  that  there  was 
any  relation  between  the  national  morality  and  the  abundance 
of  prophetic  visions;- the  period  in  which  &uch  visions  were  most 
numerous  is  precisely  that  in  which  the  corruption  of  morals  is 
painted  by  the  prophets  in  the  darkest  colours  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  people  are  said  (in  Pss.  xliv.  and  budv.)  to  have  been 
obedient  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  prophet.  Moreover,  this 
reading  supplies  no  antithesis  in  the  couplet,  the  second  line  of 
which  is: "  But  he  who  obeys  instruction  (or  law),  happy  is  he  "; 
we  dioqld  expect  the  first  line  to  read:  "  Where  there  is  no 
guidance  people  throw  off  restraint,"  as  in  xi.  14:  "  Where  there 
is  no  guidance,  a  people  falls,  but  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  safety."  Prophets  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  early 
history  that  the  ignoring  of  them  here  is  significant.  The  deca- 
dence ol  prophecy  is  indicated  in  two  passages  that  belong 


probably  to  the  Greek  period:  in  Zech.  xiii.  2  sqq.  prophecy  is 
identified  with  the  "  unclean  spirit,"  the  pretender  to  visions 
is  threatened  with  death  by  his  parents,  and,  so  great  is  the 
general  contempt  for  the  class,  protests  that  he  is  no  prophet 
but  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  accounting  for  the  wounds  on  his 
person  (such  as  these  charlatans  used  to  inflict  on  themselves) 
by  dechiring  that  they  were  received  in  the  house  of  his  friends 
(that  is,  apparently,  in  a  drunken  quarrel) ;  from  a  very  different 
point  of  view  Joel  IL  a8  seq.  (Heb.  iU.  z  seq.)  predicts  that  in  the 
latter  times  (in  the  ideal  restoration  of  the  people)  all  persons, 
free  and  bond,  male  and  female,  shall  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
—  that  is,  the  old  order  shall  be  set  aside  and  a  new  religious 
constitution  established.  Proverbs  belongs  to  the  time  when 
prophecy,  as  a  helpful  institution,  had  disappeared,  and  wisdom 
had  taken  its  place.  So  also  the  term  law  had  here  taken  on  a 
new  meaning.  It  is  no  longec  the  law  of  Moses  or  that  of  the 
prophetic  revelation — it  is  the  standard  of  rigfatdoing  resident 
in  every  man's  mind,  the  creation  of  wise  reflection;  such  a  con- 
ception lies  outside  the  point  of  view  that  forms  the  very  sub- 
stance of  Hebrew  thought  in  the  period  prior  to  the  5th  century. 
It  is  true  that  the  nationalistic  tinge  is  found  in  late  writings 
(Chronicles,  Psalms),  and  that  its  absence,  therefore,  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  date;  but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  an 
author  of  any  time  before  the  5th  century  could  h&ve  ignored 
the  nationalistic  point  of  view  so  completely  as  Proverbs  does. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of  the  book  is  the  picture  it  gives 
of  social  life.  The  organization  of  the  family  is  treated  much 
more  fully  than  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  has  a  more 
modem  aspect.  In  Deut.  xxi.  18  sqq.  (of  the  7th  century)  a 
disobedient  son,  complained  of  by  his  parents,  is  to  be  stoned  to 
death  by  the  men.  of  the  city;  in  Proverbs  (xiii.  34,  xxii.  15, 
xxiii.  13  seq.,  xxix.  15,  17)  a  bad  child  is  to  be  chastised,  and 
much  is  said  of  the  training  of  children  by  instmction.  The 
impression  made  by  a  number  of  passages  (i.  8,  xxiii.  23  al.)  is 
that  a  regular  system  of  family  education  existed,  more  de^itely 
ethical  than  that  indicated  in  Deut.  vi.  7,  which  merely  enjoins 
teaching  children  the  details  of  the  national  law.  In  addition 
to  this  parental  instmction  we  find  hints  of  a  sort  of  academic 
training,  particularly  in  chs.  i.-ix.,  in  which  the  sage  appears 
to  address  a  circle  of  youths.  If  we  may  credit  the  Talmudic 
tract  Pirke  Aboth  (ch.  L),  Jewish  academies  under  the  charge  of 
great  teachers  existed  early  in  the  2nd  century  b.c.,  and  the 
beginnings  of  such- institutions  may  go  back  a  century;  they 
would  probably  be  suggested  by  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy, 
which  early  sprang  up  in  Western  Asia  and  Egypt  under  Alex- 
ander's successors. 

Monogamy,  as  is  remarked  above,  is  assumed  in  Proverbs  to 
be  the  recognized  custom.  Polygamy  was  legal  and  usual  in 
the  7th  century  (Deut.  xxi.  15)  and  the  6th  (Lev.  xviii.  17,  x8), 
and  doubtless  continued  to  be  practised  some  time  after  by  the 
Jews,  though  on  this  point  we  have  no  definite  information; 
Herod,  who  was  a  despot,  and  was  not  a  Jew,  cannot  be  taken 
as  an  Qlustration  of  Jewish  custom;  the  obscure  passage,  Mai.  ii. 
xo  sqq.  (450-400  B.C.)  may  have  monogamy  in  mind,  but  its 
position  on  thk  point  is  not  clear.  What  is  certain  is  that  the 
definite  assumption  of  monogamy  is  found  only  in  such  late 
books  as  Ben-Sira  (Ecdesiasticus),  Tobit  and  Judith.  In  regard 
to  punishment  for  the  violation  of  a  husband's  rights  Proverbs 
shows  a  marked  advance  on  the  old  usage.  The  Pentateuchal 
law  (Lev.  xx.  10)  prescribes  death  as  the  punishment  for  adul- 
tery; Proverbs  (v.,  vi.  27  sqq.,  vii.)  treats  the  offence  as  a  sin 
against  the  offender  himself,  an  act  of  suicidal  folly,  the  punish- 
ment coming  sometimes  from  the  jealous  husband,  but  chiefly 
in  the  way  of  the  physical  depravation  and  social  ignominy  that 
befall  the  adulterer.  This  changei  of  punishment  imports  not  a 
falling  off  m  the  moral  standard  but  rather  the  conviction  that 
a  crime  of  this  sort  is  best  dealt  with  by  public  opinion;  in  any 
case  it  means  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  society. 

The  experiences  described  in  Proverbs  belong  especially  to 
city  life.  Something  is  said  here  and  there  bearing  on  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  there  b  a  paragraph  (xxvii.  23  sqq.) — a  Uttla 
treatise  it  may  be  called~enjoining  on  the  landowner  the 
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taeceflsity  of  paying  special  attention  to  his  cattle,  large  and 
small;  these,  says  the  writer,  are  the  real  sources  of  wealth  to 
the  rural  landowner.  Possibly  he  means  to  insist  on  the  advan- 
tages of  country  life  over  life  in  the  dty;  if  this  be  so,  the  para- 
graph bears  witness  to  the  prominence  of  the  latter.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  his  design,  advice  to  cattle-owners  is  natural  in  a 
manual  of  conduct.  .  The  Jews  were  mainly  countxy-folk  from 
the  time  of  their  settlement  in  Canaan  to  their  final  expulsion 
from  the  land  by  Titus  and  Hadrian,  and  the  soil  of  Israelitish 
Palestine  was  better  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  oxen 
than  to  the  production  of  grain.  Doubtless  much  attention 
was  paid  to  this  industry,  but  the  composition  of  a  little  book 
on  the  subject,  indicating  a  scientific  interest  in  boviculture, 
points  to  a  comparatively  Ute  period;  the  Greek  and  Roman 
works  of  this  sort,  by  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Viigil  and  others, 
were  late.  This  little  treatise  stands  almost  alone  in  Proverbs; 
the  great  mass  of  ita  aphorisms  relate  to  vices  and  faults  which, 
though  possible  in  any  tolerably  well-organiaed  conununity, 
were  speidally  prominent  in  the  dties  in  which  the  Jews  dwelt 
after  Uie  conquests  of  Alexander.  They  are  malicious  gossip, 
greed  of  money,  giving  security,  nocturnal  robbery,  murder, 
unchastity.  Much  space  is  given  to  the  last-named  vice  through- 
out the  book,  and  especially  in  chs.  i.  and  ix.— obviously  it  is 
regarded  as  a  notorious  social  evil  Comparatively  little  is  said 
of  it  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophetical  and  historical  books. 
That  there  were  hariota  and  adulteresses  in  Israel  from  an  eariy 
time  is  shown  by  such  passages  as  Judg.  xi.i  (Jephthah's  mother), 
I  Kings  iii.  i6  (the  judgment  of  Solomon),  Hos.  iii.  i.  (Hosea's 
wife),  by  the  denunciations  of  the  crime  and  the  laws  against 
it,  and  by  the  employment  of  the  terms  hariotry  and  adulury 
as  designations  of  religious  unfaithfulness.  Yety  apart  from 
the  references  to  cultic  prostitution  (which  was  adopted  by  the 
Israelites  from  the  Canaanites),  the  mention  of  the  vice  in  ques- 
tion is  not  frequent;  in  a  polygamous  society  and  in  a  country 
without  great  dties  it  was  not  likely  to  grow  to  great  proportions. 
The  case  was  different  when  the  Jews  were  dispersed  through 
the  new  .Greek  kingdoms,  and  lived  in  dties  like  Jerusalem  and 
Alexandria,  centres  of  wealth  and  luxury,  inhabited  by  mixed 
populations;  this  form  of  debauchery  then  became  commoner 
and  better  organized.  Hetairae  flocked  to  the  dties.  Naukratis 
in  the  Egyptian  Delta  was  famous  under  the  Ptolemies  for  its 
brilliant  venal  women.  The  temptations  of  Alexandria  and  the 
loose  morab  of  the  time  (latter  part  of  the  3rd  century)  are  illus- 
trated by  the  story  told  by  Josephus  {Ani.  xii.  4,  6)  of  Joseph 
the  SOB  of  Tobias.  The  picture  of  sqdety  given  in  Ben-Sira 
(ix.  3-9,  xix.  a,  xxiii.  i6-a6,  xxv.  i6-a6,  xxvi.  »-xa,  xlii.  9-14). 
based  on  life  in  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria  in  the  and  and  3rd 
centuries  b.c.  agrees  in  substance  with  the  descriptions  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs.  The  tone  of  these  descriptions  throughout 
the  book,  but  particularly  in  chs.  i.-ix.,  is  modem.  A  point  of 
interest  is  that  the  exhortations  to  chastity  are  addressed  to 
men  only;  the  man  is  regarded  as  the  victim,  the  woman  as  the 
temptress— "women  are  never  warned  against  men  or  against 
the  general  seductions  of  sodety.  This  silence  may  be  due  in 
part  to  a  current  opinion  that  women  were  more  hedged  in  and 
guarded  by  social  arrangements  and  less  exposed  to  temptation 
than  men;  but  it  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  Old 
Testament  (like  most  andent  and  modem  works  on  practical 
ethics)  addresses  itself  almost  exdusivdy  to  men  (certain  classes 
of  women  are  denounced  in  Amos  iv.  x-3;  Isa.  iii.  r6-iv.  x; 
Exek.  xiii.  x7-a3);  the  moral  independence  of  women  is  not 
distinctly  recognized.  In  this  regard  Ecdesiasticus  agrees  with 
Proverbs— it  has  no  word  of  advice  for  women.  The  temptress 
in  Proverbs  appears  to  be  a  married  woman;  she  is  certainly 
such  in  chs.  vL  and  vii.,  and  probably  also  throughout  the  book. 
The  term  "  strange  woman  "  (ii.  x6  al.)  means  not  a  foreigner, 
but  one  who  is  alien  to  the  man's  family  drde,  the  wife  of  an- 
other man.  Such  women  may  sometimes  have  been  foreigners, 
but  the  sage's  concern  is  with  the  man's  vioUition  of  the  marriage 
obUgation,  be  the  woman  Jew  or  GentOe.  In  the  earlier  time 
marriages  between  Jewish  men  and  Canaanite  women  seem  to 
have  been  not  uncommon;  whether  (outside  of  Herod's  family) 


there  were  marriages  with  foreigners  in  the  Greek  period  we 
have  no  means  of  determining. 

Proverbs  is  remarkable  for  the  attention  it  gives  to  kingSL 
The  propheu  have  nothing  to  say  of  them  as  a  dass.  One 
passage  in  the  Penuteuch  (Deut.  xviL  15-20)  prescribes  that  the 
Israelite  king  shall  be  the  opposite  of  Solomoit— he  shall  not 
accumulate  horses,  wives,  sflver  and  gold,  and  shall  study  the  law. 
In  the  Psalter  he  is  considered  mer^y  as  a  servant  of  Yafaweli. 
Proverbs  treats  the  king,  in  a  quite  modem  way,  as  a  member 
of  sodety.  He  is  described  ideally  as  ruling  by  the  mij^t  of 
wisdom  (viii.  15,  x6),  and  as  controlled  in  his  administration  by 
troth,  kindness  and  justice  (xx.  8,  a6,  a8) — the  wicked  raler 
who  oppresses  the  poor  is  condemned  as  not  reaching  the  ideal 
standard  (xxviiL  3,  5,  x6).  Three  wanush  of  conduct  are 
devoted  to  him  (xvL  10-15,  ^^xv.  a-7,  xxxL  a-9).  His  power  is 
recognized— he  is  the  source  of  life  and  death  (xvi  14,  15) — 
but  he  is  treated  as  a  human  being  who  must  be  governed  by  the 
ordinary  Uws  of  right.  It  is  eq>edally  illustrative  of  the  times 
that  instroction  in  table  maimers  b  offered  to  the  guests  of  kings 
— ^they  must  be  modest  in  their  bearing,  not  putting  tbcm- 
sdves  forward  (xxv.  6,  7;  d.  Luke  xiv.  8,  xi),  and  they  must 
control  their  appetites  (xxiii.  x,  a).  The  reference  here  must 
be  to  the  numerous  iu>n-Jewish  kings  of  the  Greek  period,  and 
perhaps  also  to  the  Maccabean  princes;  the  maimers  of  the 
time  are  set  forth  in  Josephus's  account  of  Ptolemy's  dinner,  at 
which  the  Jew  Hyrcanus  was  a  guest  (Ani,  xii.  4,  9).  The 
mingling  of  despotism  and  good-natured  familiarity  there 
described  (and  the  spirit  is  doubtless  correctly  given  by  Josephus, 
whether  or  not  his  details  are  historical)  agrees  with  the  picture 
in  Proverbs. 

Finally,  a  late  date  for  Proverbs  is  indicated  by  what  may  be 
called  its  philoaophical  dement— a  feature  that  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  Wisdom  books  (see  Wisdom  LmaATUix). 
This  element  is  recognizable  throughout  the  hockf  but  b  most 
distinct  in  chs.  i.-ix.,  in  which  wiKiom  is  personified  as  the 
power  regulating  the  affairs  of  human  life  (iii.  X3-X8,  viiL  i-ax). 
The  portraiture  approaches  hypostatization  in  the  cosmogonic 
ode  (viii.  2i-si),  especially  if  the  first  line  of  v.  30  be  rendered: 
**  I  was  at  his  side  as  a  master-workman  ";  but  the  Hebrew 
word  (amon)  rendered  "master-workman"  is  'Of  doubtful 
meaning,  and  the  connexion  rather  calls  for  ^ome  sudi  sense 
as  "  nursling,  ward  ";  Yahweh  himself  is  rq>resented  as  the 
architect,  and  wisdom,  the  first  of  his  works,  is  his  companion, 
sporting  in  his  presence  like  a  bdoved  child.  The  uriiole  passage 
(v».  a 3-3 1)  was  eariy  empk>yed  by  Christian  theologians  (IrenacoSr 
Athanasius,  Augustine  and  others)  in  the  controvexsies  respect'; 
ing  the  nature  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  paxticulaitf 
in  connexion  with  the  idea  of  eternal  generation;  the  aigaxnent 
tumed  in  part  on  the  question  whether  the  verb  in  v.  as  was  to 
be  translated  by  "  created  "  or  by  "  possessed."  Ecdesiasticus 
xxiv.  and  Wisdom,  of  Solomon  vii.  diould  be  compared  with 
the  Proverbs  ode.  In  the  remainder  of  the  book  (cltt.  x.-xzzi.) 
"  wisdom  "  is  sometimes  common  sense  or  sagadty,  sometimes 
the  reflective  habit  of  mind  and  largeness  of  outlook,  sometimes 
the  recognition  of  the  ideal  standard  of  living.  Contrasted  with 
the  wise  are  fools,  and  on  these  the  sages  vent  their  sown  abun- 
dantly (xii.  15,  x6,  xvii.  la,  xviii.  6,  7,  xxiii.  9  a/.);  xzvL  x,3~xa 
is  a  "  book  of  fools."  The  conception  of  the  good  life  is  that  of 
philosophically  ordered  rectitude.  The  reUgious  element  is 
prominent  in  x.  i-xxii.  16,  bu(  it  is  blended  with  the  reflective. 
The  philosophy  of  the  book  is  practical,  not  speculative. 

Comparison  of  Proverbs  with  Ecdesiasticus,  Ecdesiastes  and 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  shows  that  it  bdongs,  in  its  main  features, 
in  the  same  category  as  these.  Its  thought,  differing  so  widdy 
from  that  of  the  prophets  and  the  Pentateudi,  is  most  naturally 
referred  to  the  period  when  the  Jews  came  into  intimate  intc^ 
lectual  contact  with  the  non*Semitic  worid,  and  partlculazly 
with  the  Greeks  (philoaophical  influence  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
from   Persia). 

While  the  general  period  in  which  the  book  belongs  may  tboi 
be  determined  with  fair  probability,  it  is  less  easy  to  fix  the  dates 
of  iu  several  parts.  The  earliest  of  the  groups  of  which  the  book 
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it  oompoaed  seems  to  be  x.  i-xxii.  16,  zzv.-xm.  which  consists 
of  simple  aphorisms  relating  to  evetyday  affairs.  This  group, 
however,  is  itself  composite;  we  may  distinguish  a  collection 
of  antithetic  coupleU  (z.-xv.  and  most  of  zzviii.,  xxiz),  and 
one  made  up  of  comparisons  and  single  sentences  (zvi.  i — 
zzii.  16,  xzv.-xzvii.,  and  some  verses  in  xxviii.,  xxiz).  Of  these 
two  the  first,  on  account  of  its  simpler  form,  appeals  to  be  the 
earlier,  though  they  cannot  stand  far  apart  in  time;  and  by 
oombining  tl^  an  editor  formed  the  section  as  we  now  have  it. 
These  may  have  been  severally  made  from  current  collections, 
a  number  of  which  were  probably  in  existence.  A  general 
preface  exhorting  the  pupil  to  give  heed  to  the  instruction  of 
the  sages  (zxii.  17-31),  introduces  a  group  of  quatrains  in  two 
sub-groups  (xxii.  23 — ^xxiv.  23  and  xxiv.  33-34)  characterized 
by  a  wide  range  of  thought  and  by  ethical  depth.  Probably 
later  than  these  are  the  elaborate  discourses  of  i.-ix.  (excluding 
vi.  1-5, 6-11, 1 2-19  and  ix.  7-12,  misplaced  paragraphs)  contain- 
ing praise  of  ideal  wisdom  and  warnings  against  unchastity. 
Chs.  XXX.,  xxxi.,  made  up  of  various  pieces,  form  a  sort  of  appen- 
dix to  the  book;  some  of  the  pieces  are  artificial  in  form  (xxz. 
11-31),  one  is  a  f uU  picture  of  a  good  housewife's  home  life 
(xxxi.  xo-3i),'two  are  ascribed  to  the  unknown  persons  Agur 
(xxx.  3-4)  and  King  Lemuel's  mother  (xxxi.  2-9).  Agur's 
dictum  is  one  of  pious  agnosticism  directed,  apparently,  against 
certain  theologians  who  talked  as  if  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  God.  Agur's  word,  breathing  the  spirit  of 
scepticism,  falls  into  the  category  represented  by  Ecdesiastes, 
and  we  may  probably  set  the  year  200  (or  possibly  150)  B.C.  as 
the  lower  limit  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs;  allowing  a  century  for 
the  collection  and  combination  of  the  various  parts,  we  shall 
have  the  year  300  B.C.  as  the  date  of  its  earliest  section.  Some  of 
the  material  may  have  existed  in  aphoristic  form  before,  but 
the  composition  of  the  present  book  may  be  put  approximately 
in  the  century  300-200  B.C.  Even  its  simplest  maxims  have  a 
certain  academic  form. 

In  its  general  ethical  code  Proverbs  represents  the  best  stan- 
dard of  the  times;  the  sages  are  at  one  with  the  more  enlightened 
moralists  of  the  Western  world.  All  the  ordinary  social  virtues 
such  as  truthfulness,  honesty,  kindness,  chastity  are  emphasized 
and  a  great  stress  is  laid  on  care  for  the  poor  (a  social  necessity 
at  a  tine  when  there  were  no  well  organized  public  charities). 
But  Proverbs  seems  not  to  go  the  length  of  identifying  righteous- 
ness with  almsgiving,  as  is  done  in  Dan.  iv.  27  (24),  Matt.  v.  i, 
and  substantially  in  Ecclus.  iii.  30,  xxix.  12  and  Tobit  iv.  xo, 
sdi.  9;  in  X.  3,  "  righteousness  delivers  from  death,"  the  word 
'*  righteousness  "  b  probably  to  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  ethical 
sense.  The  above-named  virtues  are  all  recognized  in  the 
earlier  Hebrew  writings,  the  prophets  and  the  law,  but  in  certain 
points  Proverbs  goes  beyond  these,  notably  in  its  prohibition 
of  CKultatJon  over  a  fallen  enemy  (xxiv.  17)  and  of  retaUation 
for  injury  received  (xxiv.  29),  and  in  its  inculcation  of  kindness 
to  enemies  (zxv.  21).  The  injunction  in  Lev.  xiz.  18,  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  refers  only  to  Israelite 
fellow-dtizens*  not  to  enemies  (cf.  the  interpretation  given  in 
Matt.  V.  43),  and  the  command  in  Exod.  xxiii.  4  seq.,  to  care  for 
one's  enemy's  ox  or  ass  likewise  refers  to  Israelites;  Proverbs  con- 
ceives the  principle  in  a  higher  way  and  extends  it  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  nation.  Slavery  is  recognized  as  a  lawful  institu- 
tion, but  little  is  said  of  it.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  moral 
training  of  the  slave;  he  is  to  be  taught  not  by  words  (xxix.  19) 
but  by  the  rod,  like  the  child  (v.  15),  and  it  is  intimated 
(v.  31)  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  bring  up  a  servant  deh'calely. 
This  was  doubtless  the  general  view  of  the  time;  Ben-Sira 
frankly  regards  the  servant  as  a  chattel  (Ecclus,  xxxiii.  24-31). 
Proverbs  greatly  disapproves  of  the  elevation  of  slaves  to  the 
position  of  rulers  (xix.  xo) — an  occurrence  not  uncommon  in 
those  days.  The  estimate  of  woman  as  wife  and  mother,  and 
especially  as  housewife,  is  high  (xviii.  22,  xix.  14,  xxxi.  10-31). 
In  VL  30  the  mother  is  spoken  of,  along  with  the  father,  as 
teadier  of  the  children,  and  it  is  assumed,  therefore,  that  she  is 
competent;  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  education  of  women — 
in  xxxi.  36  the  "  wisdom  "  of  the  good  wife  (not  "  virtuous 


woman ")  is  good  sense,  practical  sagadty  in  housekeeping. 
The  equality  of  all  men  as  creatures  of  God,  silently  assumed 
in  the  earlier  literature,  is  definitely  expressed  in  Proverbs 
(xxii.  2,  cf.  Job  xxxiv.  19,  Ecclus.  xi.  14).  Humility,  as  the 
opposite  of  msolent  pride,  b  recognized  as  a  virtue  (xviii.  12, 
cf.  xvL  i8)^t  is  a  modest  estimate  of  one's  worth,  refusal  to 
daim  too  great  honour  for  one's  self.  In  general  it  is  the  simple 
homely  virtues  that  are  enjoined  on  men  in  Proverbs — there  is 
no  mention  of  coursge,  fortitude,  intellectual  truthfulness,  and 
no  recognition  of  beauty  as  an  element  of  life;  the  ethical  type 
is  Semitic,  not  Hellenic,  and  the  sages  emphasize  only  those 
qualities  that  seemed  to  them  to  be  most  effective  in  the  struggle 
of  life;  -their  insistence  on  the  practical,  not  the  heroic,  side  of 
character  is  perhaps  in  part  the  consequence  of  the  position  of 
the  Jewish  people  at  that  time,  as  also  the  silence  respecting 
international  ethics  belongs  to  the  thought  of  the  times.  The 
ground  of  moral  judgments  in  the  book  is  both  external  (the 
Uw  of  God)  and  internal  (the  conscience  of  man);  these  two  are 
fused  into  one,  and  both  go  back  ultimately  to  current  customs 
and  ideas.  The  motive  assigned  for  right  doing  is  individualistic 
utilitarian— the  advantage  accruing  to  the  man  cither  throxigh 
the  laws  of  society  or  through  the  rewards  dispensed  by  God. 
This  motive,  which  is  the  one  assumed  throughout  the  Old 
Testament,  is  effective  for  the  mass  of  men,  and  becomes  ethi- 
cally high  when  the  advantage  had  in  view  is  of  an  elevated 
moral  character.  Proverbs  does  not  offer  the  good  of  society  as 
an  aim  of  action,  though  it.  takes  for  granted  that  good  conduct 
will  promote  the  happiness  of  aU.  Assuming  human  freedom 
it  at  the  same  time  assumes  that  the  ills  of  life  may  be  overcome 
by  a  wise  employment  of  man's  resources,  and  it  silently  regards 
universal  happiness  on  earth  as  the  goal  of  human  development. 
'  Its  rdigious  scheme  is  the  simplest  form  of  theism;  religion 
is  reverence  for  God  and  obedience  to  His  laws.  Thoxigh  the 
sages  doubtless  recognized  the  temple-ciilt  as  of  divine  appoint- 
ment and  obligatoiy,  they  lay  no  stress  upon  it;  for  them  the 
essence  of.  religion  is  something  else;  right  living,  they  say  (xxi. 
3).  is  more  acceptable  to  God  than  sacrifice,  and  sacrifice  without 
ethical  feeling  is  abominable  to  Him  (xv.  8).  Subordinate 
supernatural  beings  (angels  and  demons),  though  of  course 
accepted  as  real,  are  ignored  as  having  no  importance  for  life. 
There  is  no  reference  or  allusion  to  national  Messianic  hopes 
(certainly  none  in  xvL  10-15);  neither  the  political  situation 
in  the  3rd  century  b.c.,  nor  the  sages'  point  of  view  was  friendly 
to  such  hopes.  The  view  of  the  future  life  is  the  old  Hebrew 
one:  death  is  practically  the  end-all,  Sheol  is  the  negation  of 
happy  activity,  and  from  it  no  one  returns;  in  v.  23,  vii.  27, 
ix.  18,  X.  2,  the  reference  is  to  premature  death  on  earth.  The 
aim  of  the  sages  is  to  make  earthly  life  strong  and  happy.  They 
lay  no  claim  to  divine  inspiration — they  speak  simply  as  ordinary 
human  thinkers,  though  they  are  convinced  that  they  have 
eternal  truth. 

The  reception  of  Proverbs  into  the  Hebrew  Canon  was  for  a 
time  opposed  on  the  groimd  of  a  supposed  contradiction  between 
two  aphorisms  (xxvi.  4,  5,)  and  (vii.  7,  20)  of  too  highly  coloured 
descriptions  {Skabbatk,  30b,  Aboth  Nathan,  cap.  i.) ;  these  difficul- 
ties were  got  over,  and  the  book  was  finally  declared  canonical. 
It  is  quoted  over  twenty  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
has  always  been  highly  valued  as  a  manual  of  conduct. 

Of  the  ancient  versions  the  Septuagint  is  the  only  one  that 
is  of  great  service  for  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Proverbs.  The  Latin,  the  PeshitU  Syriac  and  the  Targum 
occasionally  offer  suggestions;  the  Hexaplar  Syriac  and  the 
Coptic  are  of  value  for  the  determination  of  the  text  of  the 
Septuagint. 

Bibliography.— The  Hebrew  text  is  discussed  in  all  recent 
commentaries:  see  also  Dyserinck,  in  Theol.  Tijdschrift  (1883); 
Oort.  ibid.  (1885).  and  Ttxt.  hebr.  emendaUones  (1900);  Bickell.  in 
Wiener  Zeitsekr.f.d.Kunded.  iforgenlandes  (1891);  Cha'tes,  Proverb.- 
Sludien  (1889);  MflUer  and  Kautzsch,  in  Haupt's  Sacred  Books  cf 
Ike  Old  Test.  (1901).  The  Greek  versions  are  created  by  de  Lagarde. 
A  nmerknntgM  ( 1 863) ;  Baumgartner.  Etude  critique  ( 1 890).  For  the 
Syriac  aeePinkuae  in  Zeitsekr.  f.  AltUst.  Wissensckaft  (1894).  Com- 
pare also  Nestle's  article  "  BibelQberecUungen  "  in  the  third  editbn 
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of  Henog-Hauck't  tifaUncykUp^it.  ALmong  commpnuturs  and 
tnnslaton  may  be  mentioned;  Ewald  (1837,  ihbi):  Nayc^  {iH\b); 
Stuart  (185a):  Hiuhg  [t^Sl;  lackkt.  in  Langpi  Bibtl^rk  {1^, 
Eng.  trans..  1870);  [>e]iiisch  (iStj.  Eitg,  tmn*.,  i&75)i  Reus*,  in 
UBibU  (1878.  G«rm.  eri  ,  1U94);  Sowatk  (reviskjn  of  Bcrihcau)  in 
Kurtfefasst  exeg.  /fandbuch  i.  -^.  T  (iaSjJ;  Sirack  in  5/fLK*  «. 
ZSckUr's  kungef.  Comm.  t.  A.  T.  <tS«a,  and  H,,  1890);  Hurt  on, 
in  Expositor's  Bibif  (1991);  Wilde boer^  in  Marti*  A'««^,  /^iji«f- 
Comm.  M.  A.  T.  (ES97};  Frinkrnbcrf,  in  Noft^^ack'!  MandkoMm. 
z.  A.  T.  (1898);  Toy,  in  inUrnai.  chi,  Qwijh  {iJ^S);  Kauf^^ch, 
Pi^  Aetf.  Schrift.  d.  AT.  (and  cd,  1  Bg^J ;  Oori,  Hei  Oude  Ttti.  i  1  >.->8- 
1900).  See  also  Bot;.  La  Pohif  ^fftnii^r  ckrz  i.  Hfh.  ife.  (ii^6); 
Cheyne,  Job  and  SoUman  (1887);  i^.,  .1.  ^m.  :»imdU»  (cd.  Kohut. 
1807):  'i6.,Jew.Rdig.Lif€{i94S)\  Montefiore  in /«w.  ^r/.  Rmew 
(1880-1890).  On  Proverb*  of  Other  Ancient  Peoples:  Egyptian— 
Griihth.art."  Egypt  Ui."  inLibr.  of  World's  Best Lh.\\^^),^^o\.}ai\.^, 
Assyrian:   Hal^,  MOantes  (1883):  Jftger.  in  Beitr.  z.  Assyriohgit 

!i893):   Hindu:   Monier- Williams. /R^Mfi  If tAfomf 1 875);  Arabic: 
acob.\<4toni^.  ParalUUn  s.  A,  T.  (1897):    Heischer^s  ed.  of  Alt 
1837):    Frevtag.  Arabum  prooerbia  (1838).    A  general  collection 
made  by "  '       "  '     "'  ..-«.--.        .    -  — 
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PROVIDBNCB,  the  second  largest  dty  of  New  England, 
capital  of  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  the  county-seat  of  Providence 
county,  and  a  port  of  entry,  situated  at  the  head  of  Providence 
river  (the  N.  arm  of  Narragansett  Bay)  and  at  the  influx  of  the 
Seekonk  (or  Blackstone),  Moshassuck  and  Woonasquatucket 
rivers,  about  35  m.  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  45  m.  by  rail  S.S.W. 
of  Boston,  and  x88  m.  E.N.E.  of  New  York.  Pop.  (1890), 
132,146;  (1900),  i75<S97;  (iQOSf  state  census),  198,635,  of  whom 
65,746  were  foreign-bom,  including  17,155  Irish,  12,114  Italians, 
9795  English,  4321  English  Canadiann,  4005  French  Canadians, 
3685  Russians,  3347  Swedes,  33xx  Germans,  2x73  Portuguese 
(including  some  Bravas  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands),  and  1930 
Scotsmen.  The  figure  for  19x0  was  224,326.  Providence  is  served 
by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway  and  by  steam- 
boat lines  to  Newport,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Norfolk.  It  extends  over  an  area  of  more  than  x8  sq.  m.,  and 
is  irregularly  laid  out.  The  Seekonk  and  Providence  rivers  mark 
the  eastern  boundary,  the  Providence  and  Moshassuck  rivers 
divide  the  middle  and  northern  portion  of  the  dty  into  the  east 
and  west  sides,  and  the  Woonasquatucket  river  divides  the 
west  side  into  the  northern  and  southern  parts.  The  west  side 
is  a  level  or  gently  rolling  plain  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea, 
but  on  the  eastern  side  are  ft^plateau  and  hills  rising  to  a  maxi- 
mum height  of  about  200  ft.  The  larger  and  newer  portion  of 
the  business  district  is  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Providence, 
and  some  of  the  best  business  houses  are  on  made  land.  The 
part  of  the  dty  which  has  most  historic  interest  is  on  the  east 
side,  where  are  the  most  attractive  residences.  Most  of  the 
manufactories  are  along  the  banks  of  the  Woonasquatucket 
and  Moshassuck.  The  names  of  streets— Pound,  Sovereign. 
Shilling,  Dollar,  Doubloon,  Benevolent,  Benefit,  Hope,  Friend- 
ship, Peace,  &c.,  reflect  the  early  commercial  importance  of  the 
dty  and  its  strong  Quaker  element. 

The  prindpal  building  is  the  large  Sute  House,  completed  in 
1902,  of  Georgia  marble  and  white  granite,  surmounted  by  a 
central  dome  of  marble,  235  ft.  high,  and  standing  on  a  rise  of 
ground  (Capitol  Hill)  about  \  m.  north  by  west  of  the  steamboat 
landing  at  the  head  of  Providence  river;  in  the  state  chamber 
is  a  fuU  length  portrait  of  (jeorge  Washington  by  Gilbert  Stuart. 
The  old  State  House  on  Benefit  Street,  on  the  east  side, 
b  now  used  as  the  6th  district  (Providence  and  North  Provi- 
dence) court-house.  Near  the  centre  of  the  dty  (in  Exchange 
Place)  is  the  dty-hall  (1878),  a  handsome  structure  of  granite; 
on  its  facade  is  a  medallion  of  Roger  Williams.  Across  Exchange 
Place  from  the  dty-hall  is  the  Federal  Building  (X908),  which 
houses  the  post-ofiice,  custom-house,  U.S.  courts,  &c.  The 
county  court-house  (1877)  is  the  only  other  prominent  govern- 
ment building.  The  Arcade  (1828),  225  ft.  long,  with  six  massive 
Ionic  columns  at  each  entrance,  the  Butler  Exchange,  and  a  few 
other  fine  buildings  fronting  on  Westminster  Street  are  among 
the  more  prominent  business  buildings.  In  Cranston  Street, 
between  Waterloo  and  Dexter,  is  an  Armory,  with  the  largest 
hall  in  New  England.  A  handsome  public  library  building, 
opened  in  1900,  lying  between  Foimtain,  Greene  and  Washington 


Streets,  houses  a  good  collection  of  140,000  vols,  (in  1909); 
other  libraries  are  the  State  Library  (30,000  volumes),  the  State 
Law  Library  (50,000  volumes)  in  the  Providence  county  court- 
house, the  Providence  Athenaeum  (the  Providence  Lihraxy, 
established  in  1753,  united  in  1836  with  the  Providence  Athe- 
naeum, established  in  1831.,  in  1909  it  had  73,000  voltmMs). 
the  library  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Sodety  (established 
1822;  with  30,000  volumes  and  50,000  pamphlets  in  1909),  and 
the  libraries  of  Brown  University.  The  meeting-house  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  founded  by  Roger  Williams,  the  oldest 
organization  of  this  sect  in  the  United  Sutes,  was  built  in 
1775. and  was  designed  to  resemble  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields. 
London.  Its  bell  still  rings  the  curiew  at  nine  o'clock  every 
evening;  and  the  commencements  of  Brown  University  are  held 
here.  The  Friends'  meeting-house,  another  interesting  old 
building,  was  erected  in  1759.  The  Beneficent  Church  (Congre- 
gational. 1809-1810)  is  in  the  Colonial  style,  with  a  rounded 
dome.  The  Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  (Roman  Catholic), 
in  Academy  Street,  was  designed  by  John  La  Farge.  The  Roman 
CathoUc  Cathedral  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (1878)  U  of  brown 
stone  and  has  excellent  interior  decorations.  Providence  is  the 
see  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop.  In  Cathedral  Square  is 
a  statue  (1889)  by  Henry  Hudson  Kitson  of  Thomas  A.  Doyle. 
mayor  of  the  city  (1864-1869,  1870-1881,  and  from  1884  until 
his  death  in  1886).  There  is  an  equestrian  statue  (1887)  by 
Launt  Thompson  of  General  A.  E.  Bumside  in  City  Hall  Park. 
In  front  of  the  post-office  are  two  allegorical  groups  ("  Provi- 
dence "  and  "  the  United  States  ")  by  J.  Massey  Rhind.  In 
Columbus  Park  is  a  reph'ca  of  Bartholdi's  '*  Columbus,"  which 
was  cast  in  silver  by  Providence  metal  workers  for  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  in  Chicago.  Other  statues  are  Hippolyte 
Hubert's  Ebenezer  Knight  Dexter  (erected  1894),  George  Thomas 
Brewster's  bronze  "  Genius  of  Religious  Liberty  "  on  the  dcme 
of  the  State  House,  Franklin  Siromons's  Roger  Williams  (1877) 
in  Roger  Williams  Park,  a  Hellenic  bronze  '*  Paxicratiaat " 
(1900,  presented  to  the  city  by  Paul  Bajnotti  of  Turin)  also  ia 
Roger  Williams  Park,  and  a  Hellenistic  statue  of  Augustus  on 
the  campus  of  Brown  University.  Two  fountains  aho  are 
worth  mention:  the  Bajnotti  Memorial  Fountain  in  City  Hall 
Park,  a  memorial  to  the  wife  of  Paul  Bajnotti,  representing  '*  The 
Struggle  of  Life  "  and  designed  by  Enid  Yandell;  and  the  Ehsha 
Dyer  Memorial  Fountain,  a  bronze  athlete,  by  H.  H.  Kitson. 
There  are  art  collections  in  Brown  University  and  in  the  Aim- 
maiy  Brown  Memorial  (given  to  the  dty  as  a  memorial  to  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Nicholas  Brown,  by  Rush  C.  Hawkins, 
b.  1831).  Among  interesting  old  houses  of  the  x8th  century 
are  the  Admiral  Hopkins  House,  in  Hopkins  Park,  the  Stephen 
Hopkins  House  (1742;  9  Hopkins  St.),  the  John  Carter  Brown 
House  (1791 ,  357  Benefit  St.),  and  the  John  Brown  House  (1786; 
52  Power  St.).  There  are  many  colonial  houses,  red  brick  with 
marble  trimmings,  set  well  back  from  the  street,  with  an  occa- 
sional walled  garden.  There  are  many  musiol  societies  in 
Providence,  including  the  Chopin  Club  (1879),  the  Arion  Qub 
(1880),  the  Einklai^  Singing  Sodety  (1890;  German),  the 
Verdandi  Swedish  Singing  Sodety  (1894),  and  the  Providence 
Musical  Association  (1904)*  Other  dubs  are  the  Brown  Union, 
University  Club,  a  cricket  and  a  polo  dub,  golf  dubs,  yacht 
clubs  and  canoe  dubs,  the  Handicraft  Gub,  the  Providcooe  Art 
Club,  the  Hope  Cub  and  the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft. 

Under  the  munidpal  park  commissioners  there  axe  33  pabKc 
parks  with  a  total  area  of  644-38  acres,  and  the  dty  suppons 
summer  pUygrounds;  the  state  board  of  metropolitan  park 
commissioners  controls  a  large  park  system  in  the  metropolitan 
park  district,  and  a  system  of  boulevards,  connecting  the  several 
parks  and  other  public  reservations;  there  are  nine  metropolitan 
reservations,  containing  677  acres,  the  largest  being  Lincoln 
Woods,  of  460  acres,  4  m.  north  of  the  State  House.  Other 
metropolitan  reservations  are:  Woonasquatucket  Rcservatioo 
(53  acres;  2I  m.  west  of  the  State  House) ;  Edgewood  Beach  (H  m. 
south  of  the  Sute  House);  and  the  Ten  Mjle  River  Resertatioa 
(100  acres;  4!  m.  north-east  of  the  Sute  House)  on  both  sides 
of  Ten  Mile  River.    The  finest  munidpal  reservatioii  is  Rofcr 
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WUlUms  Park  (432  acres,  of  which  140  are  water),  with  9  m.  of 
drives  and  boulevards,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  dty,  3^  m. 
from  the  State  House.  It  was  a  part  of  the  original  tract  ceded  to 
Roger  Williams  by  Miantonomo;  107  acres  were  a  farm  which 
Betsy  Williams  (d.  1871),  a  lineal  descendant  of  Roger  Williams, 
left  to  the  city  by  will.  In  the  park  are  a  chain  of  lakes  with  a 
shore  front  of  7I  m.,  a  boat-house,  a  casino,  a  speedway  and 
athletic  grounds,  a  municipal  natural  history  museum,  and  the 
Betsy  Williams  Cottage  (1775)-  Other  municipal  parks  are: 
Neutaconkanut  (40^  acres;  a^  m.  west  of  the  State  House)  on 
high  land  commanding  a  view  to  the  east  and  south;  Davis 
Park  C38I  acres)  with  amusement  grounds;  BUckstone  Park 
(43  acres,  i|  m.  east  of  the  State  House)  along  the  Seekonk  river; 
Hopkins  Park  (}  m.  north  of  the  State  House),  comprising  the 
estate  of  Esek  H<^kins  (1718-1802),  commander  of  the  American 
Navy  in  the  War  of  Independence,  with  a  historical  museum  in 
the  Admiral  Hopkins  House;  and  City  Hall  Park.  Blackstone 
Boulevard  b  i}  m.  long;  and  Pleasant  Valley  Parkway  is  ij  m. 
long.  Enclosed  by  a  railing  near  the  eastern  end  of  Power 
Street,  on  the  bank  of  the  Seekonk,  is  What  Cheer  Shite'  Rock, 
according  to  tradition  the  6rst  landing  place  of  Roger  Williams. 
In  the  North  Burial  Ground  are  the  remains  of  Stephen  Hopkins 
(1707-1785),  a  citizen  of  Providence,  a  delegate  to  the  Albany 
convention  of  1754,  a  colonial  governor  of  Rhode  Island  (1755- 
>7S7»  1758-1762,  176J-1765,  and  1767-1768),  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1774-1780  and  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  of  William  Barton  (1748-1831),  who  in 
the  War  of  Independence  captured  General  Richard  Prescott 
near  Newport  on  the  loth  of  July  1777;  of  Francis  Waykmd, 
and  of  Nicholas  Brown,  who  was  a  patron  of  Brown  University 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Providence  Athenaeum  and  of 
the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

On  the  steep  slope  of  College  Hill  (or  Prospect  HUl)  in  the  east 
side  near  the  business  district,  is  Brown  University  (1764) — one 
of  the  eight  colleges  in  the  United  States  founded  before  1776 — 
closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
and  iLe  Baptist  Church  in  America.  It  has  an  Undergraduate 
department  for  men,  with  courses,  largely  elective,  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  Ph.B.,  and  courses,. almost  wholly  pre- 
scribed, in  civil,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering.  It 
includes,  besides  "  The  Women's  College  in  Brown  University," 
a  separate  college  for  women,  and  a  graduate  department 
open  to  both  men  and  women.  The  campus  is  shaded  by  some 
fine  old  elms  and  b  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence  with  beautiful 
memorial  gates.  In  1910  there  were  twenty-two  buildings, 
including  the  following:  University  Hall  (erected  in  1770  and 
used  during  the  War  of  Independence  as  barracks  and  hospital 
by  American  and  French  soldiers);  Sayles  Memorial  Hall  (1881), 
containing  the  chapel,  lecture  halls  and  seminary  rooms;  three 
library  buildings,  the  John  Hay  Library  (which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  old  President's  House),  the  old  University  Library 
(1878)  and  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  (1904);  the  Ladd 
Astronomical  Observatory,  with  a  i2-in.  equatorial  and  much 
other  valuable  equipment;  Rhode  Island  Hall  (1840),  containing 
a  biolo^cal  laboratory  and  a  natural  history  museum;  Manning 
Hall  (1834).  containing  an  art  museum;  Wilson  Hall  (1891)1  con- 
taining a  physical  and  a  psychological  Uboratory;  Rogers  Hall 
(1863),  a  chemical  laboratory;  an  engineering  building  (1903); 
the  Lyman  gymnasium  (1891)  and  Colgate  Hoyt  swimming  pool 
(1904);  an  administration  building  (1902);  the  Sayles  gymna- 
sium (1906)  for  women;  Rockefeller  Hall  (1903),  occupied  by  the 
Brown  Union,  a  students'  organization  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  the  residence  halk:  University  Hall 
(1770,  remodelled  1883).  Hope  College  (1822  and  1891),  Slater 
HaU  (1879).  Maxcy  Hall  (1895).  and  CasweU  HaU  (1903);  and  the 
Carrie  (clock)  Tower,  erected  in  1904  by  Paul  Bajnotti,  of  Turin, 
luly,  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife,  Carrie  Mathilde  Brown,  of 
Providence.  Besides  the  general  library,  containing  (1909) 
about  164,000  volumes,  the  university  owns  the  separately 
boused  John  Carter  BrowTi  Library  of  20,000  volumes,  one  of 

*  So  called  because  Roser  Williams  was  greeted  here  by  Indians. 
who  said  "  What  cheer,  Netop  f"  ("  Netop  '  meaning  friend). 


the  best  collections  in  the  world  of  material  on  early  American 
history  (especially  of  books  printed  before  x8oo),  which,  with 
an  endowment  of  $500,000,  was  presented  to  the  university  in 
X90X  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  John  Nicholas  Brown,  the 
son  of  John  Carter  Brown  (1797-1874)  a  prominent  Providence 
merchant,  who  b^gan  the  collection.  In  1909  the  university 
had  an  endowment  fund  of  $3,4x6,744,  90  instructors  and  993 
students,  of  whom  88  were  ^aduates;  of  the  undergraduates 
179  were  enrolled  in  the  Women's  College.  The  charter  of  the 
institution  requires  that  it  shall  be  governed  by  a  board  of  thirty- 
six  trustees,  of  whom  twenty-two  shall  be  Baptists,  five  Friends, 
four  Congregatioixalists,  and  five  Episcopaliajxs,  and  by  twelve 
fellows  (including  the  president)  of  whom  eight  (including 
the  president) shall  be  Baptists,  "and  the  rest  indifferently 
of  any  or  aU  denominations."  At  the  time  it  was  framed  the 
charter  was  considered  extraordinarily  liberal  Only  two  pro- 
visions are  included  regarding  the  character  of  instruction 
to  be  offered:  first  that  "  the  public  teaching  shall  in 
general  respect  the  sciences,"  and  second,  that  "into  this 
liberal  and  catholic  institution  shall  never  be  admitted  any 
religious  tests,  but  on  the  contrary  all  the  members  hereof  shall 
forever  enjoy  full,  free,  absolute  and  uninterrupted  liberty  of 
conscience."  The  government  has  always  been  largely  non- 
sectarian  in  spirit,  and  a  movement  was*  on  foot  in  19x0  to 
aboUsh  the  denominational  requirements  for  trustees  and 
feUows. 

Brown  University,  the  first  institution  for  higher  education 
established  by  American  Baptists,  was  incorporated  in  1764.  and 
although  still  under  its  orinnal  charter  was  known  for  the  first 
forty  years  as  Rhode  Island  College.  The  Latin  or  preparatory 
school  was  opened  at  Warren  in  1764  and  the  college  was  started 
there  in  1760,  but  in  1770  the  institution  was  removed  to  Provi- 
dence. Although  its  work  was  interrupted  by  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  mstitution  was  reopened  in  X782  and  ten  years 
later  it  began  to  receive  aid  from  Nichoks  Brown  (1769-1841). 
a  wealthy  merchant  who  graduated  from  the  Rhode  Island  College 
in  17S6;  it  was  named  in  his  honour  in  X804.  and  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  his  gifts  amounted  to  about  $160,000.  Dr  Francis 
Wayland.  the  most  eminent  of  its  presidents,  began  his  adminis- 
tration in  1827  and  in  twenty-eight  years  of  service  as  its  head  he 
established  the  elective  system  and  greatly  raised  the  standard 
of  scholarship.  Brown  actually  became  a  university  under  Elisha 
Benjamin  Andrews,  who  was  president  in  188^1898.  who  developed 
the  graduate  school  and  undergraduate  instruction  in  history 
and  social  and  political  science,  and  who  was  succeeded  in  1899 
by  William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce  (b.  X859).  who  graduated  at 
Brown  in  1880.  In  looo  and  1901  more  than  $2,000,000  was  added 
to  the  endowment  of  the  university.  The  Women's  College  was 
founded  in  1891,  and  in  18^7  it  was  accepted  bjf  the  corporation 
as  a  department  of  the  university.  Among  distinguished  alumni 
of  Brown  are  Henry  Wheaton  (1 78^-1 8f8).  John  Hay.  Richard 
OIney.  lames  Burrill  Angell  (h.  1929)  Adoniram  Judson.  William 
Learned  Marty.  Wilbur  Fisk.  Horace  Mann.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
Bamas  Sears,  Edwards  Amasa  Park.  Samuel  Sullivan  Cox.  George 
Park  Fisher,  George  Dana  Boardman,  Alexander  Lyman  Holley, 
and  Albert  Harkness. 

In  Providence  are  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  (in  the 
north  part  of  the  city,  in  Gaspee  St.;  established  in  1854;  discon- 
tinued in  X857;  re-established  in  187 x),  which  has  a  fine  building 
(1898),  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  for  the  Deaf  (1876),  and  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  (1877;  partially  supported  by 
the  state,  since  1882,  and  by  the  city),  affiliated  with  Brown 
University.  The  following  secondary  schools  are  in  the  dty: 
four  high  schoob,  one  of  which  is  technical.  La  Salle  Academy 
(1871;  Roman  Catholic,  under  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools),  Saint  Xavier's  Academy  (Roman  Catholic),  the 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Roman  Catholic),  Moses 
Brown  School  (Friends;  at  Portsmouth  in  X784-1788;  re-estab- 
lished in  Providence  in  x8i4),the  Brown  school  for  boys  (non- 
sectarian),  Fielden-Chace  school  for  girls  (non-sectarian),  and 
the  Lincoln  School  (non-sectarian).  The  public  school  system 
has  benefited  by  the  presence  of  Brown  University,  whose 
faculty  has  been  largely  represented  on  the  school  committee; 
by  an  agreement  with  the  university  its  professor  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education  is  director  of  the  training  department 
in  the  high  schoob.  and  there  are  other  schemes  of  co-operation 
Transition  classes  between  the  kindergarten  and  primary  were 
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long  peculiar  to  the  Providence  public  schools.  In  1908  a 
"Sunshine  School"  was  established,  with  sun  and  fresh-air 
treatment  for  invalid  pupils. 

The  Providence  Journal  (Independent,  daOy,  1839),  the  most 
important  newspaper  published  in  the  state,  and  the  Evening 
Bulletin  (Independent,  1863)  are  controlled  by  the  same  com- 

The  charTUble  tnsiitution*  include  the  Rliode  l$Und  Hospital 
ftS6j,  privatej*  llit  Priionen'  Aid  Asafori^^tion  (1S73},  the  Prt^vidence 
Revup  Home  and  Miuicin  (1^196),  the  Btihany  Home  of  Rh^de 
ItU^nd  (iSgz),  a  temponLry  home  for  women;  the  HouM'  o^  ihe  (.'^od 
Shepherd  (k^o^^  ^bc  Lying-in  Ho^piul  CiS^],  Saitii  JoM-j.h's 
HiiKpitAl  S^tAyi;  BLiterB  of  Sit  Franci&)t  two  dupen^ahes,  a  <  ity 
Hmpital  Tor  the  Treatment  of  ContajghouA  Digues  (1909)  go  C^nfntol 
Hill ;  th«  Butler  Hospiul  lor  the  Iniane^  which  h  one  tj(  the  t<](\eat 
iniiitutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country^  was  esubtiiLhed  by  a  be- 
quest of  ijOjOOO  ^ft  jn  [B^t  by  ^ficholu  Btdwh,  and  hAi  aliout 
120  acres  ol  beautiful  f^rounds  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Beekimk: 
the  Dexter  Asylum  for  the  Poor  (endowed  with  the  Dexter  Fund 
And  Vimhed  to  those  who  have  a  legal  settlement  in  Providence, 
iJr  have  paid  tases  on  |300  worth  of  properly  for  five  years;  and 
h«nce  M  chanty  of  Ultle  practical  \i^};  a  home  for  aged  men  { 1 5^75  >,  a 
home  for  Aged  women  (i8sf>)H  5i  Elir^beth'&  Home  (1  Ms,  Protest  mt 
Eniiocifitti)  for  Inciinibk'  and  convaU^scent  women;  a  home  for  atjed 
c<>toured  women  (1890).  five  tcmpotity  homes,  the  Rhode  i&L.nd 
Catholic  Ophan  Asylum  (1851.  Sbten  of  Mercy),  St  Vincent  de 
Paul's  Infant  Asylum  (1892.  Sisters  of  Divine  Providence),  St 
Mary's  Otphanan  (1873,  Protesunt  Episcopal),  the  State  Home 
and  Schoof  (1885)  for  indigent  and  neglected  children,  Providence 
Children's  Friend  Society  (18^).  other  homes  for  children,  day 
nurseries,  and  the  Providence  bociety  for  orvanizing  charity  (1892). 
Jewish  charities  are  prominent.  The  St  ^^ncent  de  Paul  Society 
u  the  organized  charity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

The  harbour  of  Providence  and  its  approaches  have  been  much 
improved  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  by  the  Federal 
and  state  governments.  Between  1853  and  1873  the  low-water 
depth  of  the  channel  was  increased  from  4)  ft.  to  12  ft.,  at  a  cost 
of  $S9,ooo;  from  1878  to  1895  the  depth  of  the  channel  was 
further  increased  to  25  ft.,  and  anchorage  basins  were  created 
with  a  minimum  depth  of  20  ft.  for  a  width  of  600  ft.,  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  18  ft.  for  a  width  of  725  ft.,  with  a  minimum 
depth  of  12  ft.  for  a  width  of  940  ft.,  and  with  a  minimum  depth 
of  6  ft.  for  a  width  of  1060  ft.  Between  1896  and  1906  the 
channel  from  Sassafras  Point  to  the  ocean  was  widened  to 
400  ft.  and  by  1909  the  anchorage  area,  having  a  depth  of  25  ft., 
was  further  increased  to  about  288  acres.  Between  1867  and 
1909  the  channel  of  the  Seekonk  river  was  dredged  to  a  depth 
of  16  ft.  as  far  as  Pawtucket  at  the  head  of  navigation.  In 
1908  the  commerce,  largely  coastwise,  of  Providence  Harbor, 
amoimted  to  3,379,594  tons,  chiefly  coal,  general  merchandise 
and  fish,  valued  at  $93,309,495.  In  1909  the  value  of  the  foreign 
imports,  chiefly  salt  from  Turks  Island  and  limiber  from  Nova 
Scotia,  amoimted  to  $1,893,551,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  to 
$12,517.  Of  greater  importance  to  Providence  than  its  com- 
merce are  its  manufactures,  the  value  of  which  in  1905  was 
$91,980,963,  or  x6'9%  more  than  in  1900.  Its  factory  products 
were  valued  at  45*5%  of  the  state's  total;  its  wage  earners  were 
409%  of  the  state's  total;  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  worsted 
goods  and  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  textiles  made  in  the 
state  were  manufactured  here,  as  were  four-fifths  of  the  rubber 
and  elastic  goods,  nine-tenths  of  the  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products,  and  all  the  gold  and  silver  refined,  not  from  the  ore 
The  Gorham  Company  engage  here  in  the  manufacture  of  gold, 
silver  and  bronze  works  of  art;  the  American  Screw  Company, 
the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the 
Nicholson  File  Company  have  factories  here;  and  here  the 
famous  Corliss  engines  were  first  made  about  1847.  ^  1905 
Rhode  Island  ranked  first  among  the  statesand  Territories  of  the 
Union  in  the  value  of  jewelry  manufactured  and  more  than 
99%  of  this  was  made  in  Providence,  which  produced  269% 
(by  value)  of  all  the  jewehy  made  in  the  United  States.  The 
value  of  the  jewelry  made  in  Providence  in  1905  was  $14,317,050, 
being  15-6%  of  the  value  of  the  city's  entire  factory  product. 
Closely  allied  with  this  manufacture  were  the  reducing  and  re- 
fining of  gold  and  silver  sweepings,  &c  (none  from  ore),  with  a 
product  value  in  1905  of  $4,260,698,  and  silversmithing  and  the 
manufacture  of  silver- ware  with  products  in  1905  valued  at 


$5>323>364.  Actually  the  largest  industry  in  1905  was  the 
manufacture  of  worsted  goods,  valued  at  $21,020,892.  Other 
important  manufactures  are  foundry  and  machine-shop  products 
(1905,  $9,358,687),  woollen  goods  ($2,080,658),  cotton  goods 
($1,025,264)  and  cotton  small  wares  ($1,967,298),  dyetng  and 
finishing  textiles  ($2,254,074),  rubber  and  clastic  goods 
($2,167,983),  and  malt  liquors  ($1,427,246). 
•  Providence  is  governed  under  a  dty  charter  of  1832,  subse- 
quently amended.  A  town  meeting  is  still  held  annually  for 
the  administration  of  the  fund  (referred  to  above)  called  the 
Dexter  donation.  Under  the  dty  charter  only  dtisens  who  pay 
a  tax  on  $134  worth  of  real  property  or  $200  worth  of  personal 
pn^rty  may  vote  for  members  oi  the  dty  council.  UntH 
1842  there  was  the  further  reqtiirements  that  every  voter  should 
be  the  eldest  son  of  a  freeholder.  The  dty  coundl  is  composed 
of  a  board  of  aldermen,  one  from  each  of  the  ten  wards,  whkh 
may  redistrict  the  dty  every  five  years,  and  until  1895  acted 
as  a  returning  board,  and  which  is  presided  over  by  the  mayor; 
and  a  common  council  of  four  members  from  each  ward,  dected 
in  open  ward-meeting  by  the  qualified  freeholders  of  the  ward. 
Elections  are  annual.  'The  aldermen  and  common  coundl  meet 
together  to  organize  and  to  elect  munidpal  officers,  not  cither- 
wise  provided  for.  The  greater  size  of  the  common  couadl 
gives  it  the  power  in  joint  sessions;  and  although  the  vote  d 
the  dty  for  mayor  is  normally  Democratic,  the  vote  of  the 
qualified  freeholders  (which  is  only  about  40%  of  the  total  vote) 
for  common-councilmen  and  aldermen  is  always  Republican. 

The  two  houses  acted  before  1895  as  a  board  of  registration; 
the  council  now  chooses  a  board  of  three  members  with  a  term  of 
three  years.  The  city  coimdl  and  a  school  committee  of  33 
members  (3  ex  officio;  30  dected  by  wards,  one  each  jrear  from 
each  ward  for  a  three-year  term)  control  the  public  sdMols. 
The  mayor  has  had  the  veto  power  only  since  1854;  and  until 
1866  his  veto  could  be  overridden  by  a  majority  vote;  a  three-, 
fifths  vote  of  each  chamber  is  now  necessary.  The  mayor  was 
at  the  head  of  the  police  department  until  1901,  when  a  commis- 
sion of  three  was  created;  until  1906  these  police  commissioners 
were  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  but  they  are  now 
chosen  by  the  mayor  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men. In  the  same  way  the  mayor  appoints  a  commissioner  of 
public  works  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  three  commissioners 
of  the  fire  department  and  the  three  members  of  the  board  for 
the  assessment  of  taxes  are  chosen  by  the  dty  counciL  The 
city  treasurer  (smce  1858)  and  the  overseer  of  the  poor  and  the 
harbour-master  (since  1866)  are  elected  by  poptilar  vote.  The 
mimidpallty  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks  and  there  are 
munidpal  bath-houses. 

Providence  was  founded  in  1636  by  Roger  Williams,  an  exile 
from  Biassachusetts,  and  its  early  history  is  dosdy  bound  up 
with  the  early  history  of  Rhode  Island,  it  being  one  of  the  four 
towns  out  of  which  this  commonwealth  was  formed.  Having 
agreed  with  Canonicus  and  Miantonomo,  the  Narraganset 
sachems,  for  the  purchase  of  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  Wil- 
liams biiilt  his  house  about  50  ft.  east  of  what  is  now  North  Main 
Street  and  nearly  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Moshassock 
and  Woonasquatucket  rivers,  and  he  named  the  place  Providence 
in  recognition  of  his  divine  guidance  hither.  He  and  a  few 
com[)anions  who  had  accompanied  him  into  exile  immediately 
established  a  town  government  with  monthly  town  meetings, 
and  in  the  next  year,  1637,  after  the  arrival  of  a  few  more  settlers, 
a  plantation  covenant  was  adopted  which  laid  the  basis  of  the 
future  commonwealth  on  a  new  prindple— the  complete  separa- 
tion of  religious  and  civil  affairs.  In  1644  Williams  secured 
a  charter  uniting  Providence,  Aquidneck  (Portsmouth),  and  l^ew- 
port,  as  "  The  Incorporation  of  Providence  PUntations  in  the 
Narraganset  Bay  in  New  England  ";  these  three  towns  (and 
Warwick)  organized  in  Providence  in  May  1647  under  this 
government  The  charter  of  the  24th  of  November  1663,  to 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  English  Colony  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  perpetuated  the  name 
Providence  Plantations,  which  still  remains  a  part  of  the  legal 
title  of  the  state.    Providence  was  incorporated  as  a  town  by 
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the  Colonial  Assembly  in  1649;  in  1730-1731,  when  the  trea  of 
Providence  wts  370  aq.  m.,  Sdtuate  (indttding  Foster),  Glocester 
(including  BurrillviUe),  and  Smithfield  (including  North  Smith- 
field  and  Lincoln)  were  set  off;  in  the  next  thirty  years  the  area 
of  the  township  was  reduced  to  sk  k|<  ni.  by  the  separation  of 
Crsnston,  Johnston  and  North  Providence,  parts  of  which  have 
been  re-annezed  since  x86o.  Providence  was  chartered  as  a 
dty  in  1833.  During  King  Philip's  War,  in  X676,  the  town  was 
attacked  by  Indians  and  the  northern  half  was  burned.  In 
June  X77a,  a  British  schooner,  the  "  Gaspee,"  while  chasing  a 
Providence  packet-boat  ran  aground  at  what  has  since  become 
known  as  Gaspee  Point,  whereupon  its  capture  was  planned  by 
John  Brown  (1736-1828),  a  Providence  merchant,  and  the  plan — 
including  the  burning  of  the  vessel— was  carried  out  under  the 
command  of  Abraham  Whipple  (1733-18x9).  During  the  war 
much  privateering  was  carried  on  from  Providence.  The 
British  occupation  of  Newport  during  the  War  of  Independence 
caused  the  transfer  of  the  important  foreign  commerce  of  that 
dty  to  Providence,  but  as  a  consequence  of  their  superior  railway 
fadlities  most  of  this  went  to  New  York  and  Boston  before  the 
middle  of  the  X9th  century.  In  September  xSxs  Providence 
was  visited  by  a  gale  which  did  about  $x,ooo,ooo  damage  to  its 
shipping  and  other  property.  In  X830  Providence  had  ceased  to 
be  a  great  port  and  had  begun  to  be  a  textile  manufacturing 
place.  Until  X900  Providence  was  one  of  the  two  capitals  of 
the  state,  Newport  being  the.other;  since  1900  it  has  been  the 
sole  capital. 

See  H.  C.  Dorr.  '*  The  Planting  and  Growth  of  Providence,**  hi 
the  RhMe  Island  Historical  Tracts  (Providence,  l88a) ;  W.  A.  Greene 
«nd  othen,  7%«  Prooidtnu  Plantations  for  Two  Sundrod  and  Fifty 
Years  (Providence,  1886):  W.  R.  Staples,  AnnaU  of  the  Town  of 
Prooidence  (Providence,  1843);  W.  B.  Weeden,  '*  Providence,  the 
Colony  of  Mope,"  in  L.  P.  PoweU's  Historic  Towns  of  New  Engfand 


(New  York,  1898):  H.  K.  Stokes,  "  Finances  and  Administration  of 
Providence  "  (Baltimore,  1903)  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uniotrsity  Studies 
in  Historical  and  Political  Saenct;  and  William  IGrk  and  others, 
A  Modem  City:  Profidence,  Rhode  Island,  end  lU  Actmties  (Chicago, 
1909). 

PROVIHCS  (Lat.  premncia;  perhaps  a  contraction  of  frovi- 
dcnlia),  a  term  originally  applied,  in  ancient  Rome,  to  the  depart- 
inent  or  sphere  of  duty  assigned  to  one  of  the  higher  magistrates, 
the  consuls  and  praetors.^  When,  with  the  spread  of  the 
Roman  arms,  the  government  of  conquered  countries  grew  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  higher  mai^txates, 
the  term  province,  from  designating  the  government  of  a  con- 
quered country  as  one  particular  duty  of  a  Roman  magistrate, 
came  to  be  used  generally  as  a  designation  of  the  country  itself. 
Thus  in  later  days  it  was  applied  to  analogous  territorial  sub- 
divisions of  a  countiy,  as  opposed  to  the  centre  of  government; 
and  apart  from  any  territorial  signification,  the  term  is  used 
generally  for  a  sphere  of  duty. 

It  is  to  the  older  sense  of  the  term  as  a  subject  territory  lying 
outside  of  Italy  and  governed  by  Roman  magistrates  that  the 
foDowing  historical  remarks  apply: — 

As  distinguished  from  Italy,  the  provinces  paid  tribute  to  Rome, 
for,  at  least  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  it  was  a  recognised, 
constitutional  prindple  that  the  provinces  were  the  estates  of 
the  Roman  people  and  were  to  be  managed  for  its  benefit. 
Under  the  republic  the  constitution  of  a  province  was  drawn  up 
by  the  victorious  Roman  general  assisted  by  ten  oommissionerB 
appointed  by  the  senate  from  its  own  body,  and  the  province 
was  henceforth  governed  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  this  constitu- 
tion or  charter  (lex  prorinciae).  For  administrative  purposes 
the  province  was  divided  into  districts,  each  with  its  capital,  the 
magistrates  and  council  of  which  were  responsible  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  district  taxes.  For  judicial  purposes  the  province 
was  divided  into  circuits  {comentus),  and  m  the  chief  town 
of  each  circuit  the  governor  of  the  province  regularly  held 

'Only  those  manstrates  who  had  {mperium  (military  power) 
had  a  province.  When  the  province  of  a  quaestor  b  mentbned  it 
refers  to  the  province  of  the  consul  or  praetor  to  whom  the  quaestor 
is  subordinate.  _  In  familiar  Unguage  any  business  was  called  a 
province. 


Cities  taken  by  the  swoid  were  destroyed,  and  their  lands 
were  turned  into  Roman  domains  and  were  let  out  by  the  censors 
at  Rome  to  private  persons,  who  undertook  to  pay  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  produce.  Royal  domains,  such  as  those  of 
Syracuse,  Macedonia,  Pergamum,  Bithynia  and  Cyrene  yrere  also 
confiscated.  On*  the  other  hand  communities  which  surrendered 
without  offering  an  obstinate  resistance  were  usually  allowed  to 
retain  their  personal  freedom  and  private  property,  and  their 
chief  town  was  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  territory  and  dvil 
rights;  but  all  the  lands  were  subjected  to  a  tax,  consisting 
either  of  a  payment  in  kind  (vectigal)  or  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money 
Oribulum,  stipendium),  and  in  some  cases  a  custom-duty  {por- 
torium)  was  levied.  It  is  to  this  latter  class  of  communities  (the 
civitates  vectigaUs  or  sHpendiariae)  that  the  large  majority  of  the 
provincial  states  belonged.  In  a  better  position  were  those 
states  whose  freedom  was  guaranteed  by  Rome  on  the  ground 
of  old  alliances  or  special  lo^ty.  Their  freedom  was  recognized 
dther  by  a  treaty  or  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  people  or  senate. 
As  a  decree  of  the  people  or  senate  could  at  any  time  be  recalled, 
the  position  of  the  free  states  without  a  treaty  was  more  pre- 
carious than  that  of  the  treaty  states  {cmtaUs  foederatae).  The 
latter,  though  not  allowed  to  meddle  in  foreign  politics,  enjoyed 
a  certain  amount  of  internal  freedom,  xetainol  their  lands,  paid 
no  taxes,  and  were  bound  to  render  those  services  only  which 
were  expressly  stipulated  for  in  the  original  treaty,  such  as 
furnishing  ships  and  troops,  supplying  com  at  a  certain  price 
and  recdving  Roman  officials  and  soldiers  en  route.  Amongst 
these  treaty  states  were  Manila  (Marseilles),  Athens,  Rhodes 
and  TVre.  The  privileges  of  the  free  but  not  treaty  states  were 
somewhat  sbnilar,  but,  as  stated,  more  precarious.  All  political 
distinctions,  save  that  between  slave  and  freeman,  disappeared 
when  Cararalla  bestowed  the  Roman  franchise  on  the  whole 
empire. 

Pronndat  Diels.^Aput  from  the  government  by  Roman 
officials,  every  province  appears  to  have  had,  at  least  under  the 
empire,  a  provincial  assembly  or  Diet  of  its  own  {conciliuM  or 
cemmutie),  and  these  Diets  are  interesting  as  the  first  attempts 
at  representative  assemblies.  The  Diet  met  annuaUy,  and  was 
composed  of  deputies  (legaii),  from  the  provincial  districts.  It 
arruged  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites  and  games,  especially^ 
(under  the  empire)  for  the  worship  of  the  emperor,  the  neglect 
of  which  was  severdy  punished.  The  actual  cdebration  was 
under  the  conduct  of  the  high  priest  of  the  province,  a  person  of 
much  dignity  and  importance,  perhaps  the  forenumer  of  the 
Christian  bishop.  The  Diet  also  decreed  the  erection  of  statues 
and  monuments;  it  passed  votes  of  thanks  to  the  outgoing 
governor,  or  forwarded  complaints  against  him  to.  Rome;  and 
it.  had  the  right  of  sending  embassies  direct  to  the  senate  or 
the  emperor. 

The  Provincial  (Tosemor.— The  provinces  were  administered  by 
governors  sent  direct  from  Rome,  who  hdd  office  for  a  year.  From 
the  fomiatbn  of  the  first  provinces  in  327  b.c.  down  to  the  tfme 
of  SulU  (82  B.C.)  the  governors  were  praetors  (see  Praetor)  ;  from 
the  time  of  Sulla  to  that  of  Augustus  the  praetors  remained  in 
Rome  during  their  year  of  office,  and  at  the  end  of  it  assumed  the 
government  of  a  province  with  the  title  of  propraetor.  Tbb  applies, 
however,  only  to  provinces  which  were  in  a  settled  state  and  could 
consequently  be  admimstered  without  a  large  military  force.  A 
province  which  was  the  seat  of  war.  or  was  at  least  in  a  disturbed 
state,  was  committed  to  the  care  dther  of  one  of  the  consuls  for 
the  year  or  of  a  commander  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  "wbo  might  be  one  of  the  consuls  01  the  pre- 
ceding or  cttk  previous  year,  or  else  a  former  praetor,  or  even,  in 
rare  cases,  a  mivate  individual  who  had  held  neither  consulship 
nor  praetorship.  Thus  the  distinction  between  consular  (or  pro* 
consukr)  and  praetorial  (or  pn>{>raetorial)  provinces  varied  from 
year  to  year  with  the  military  exigencies  of  different  parts  of  the 
empire.  At  the  dose  of  the  republic,  however,  we  find  even  such 
a  peaceful  province  as  Asia  administered  by  a  proconsul.  In  the 
earlier  period  of  the  republic  the  senate  dtner  bdore  or  after  the 
ekstions  determined  which  provinces  were  to  be  governed  by  con- 
suls and  whkh  by  praetors,  and  after  their  election  the  consuls 
arranged  between  themselves  by  lot  or  otherwise  which  of  the 
provinces  nominated  by  the  senate  each  should  have,  and  similarly 
with  the  praetors.  But  in  order  to  guard  against  partiality  the 
Semproniah  kw  of  123  b.c.  provided  that  the  senate  should  yearly 
nommate  the  two  consular  provinces  before  the  (election  of  the 
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coiMult,  and  that  the  eoonlt  dioald  after  their  deotioo  but  before 
their  entry  od  oflSoe  anaoge  between  themaelvet  which  of  the  two 
province*  each  should  have.  The  Pompeian  law  of  53  B.c.  enacted 
that  no  one  ihould  hold  the  governorship  of  a  province  till  at  least 
five  yean  after  his  consulship  or  pFsetonhip.  This  law  was  re- 
pealed by  Caesar  after  the  battle  01  Pharsalia,  but  was  re-enacted 
under  Augustus;  it  severed  the.  connexion  which  had  previously 
existed  between  an  urban  magistracy  and  the  governorship  of  a 
province,  and  turned  the  Utter,  from  the  mere  prolongation  xA  a 
Roman  magistracy,  into  an  Independent  office.  Like  magistncies 
at  Rome  a  provincial  governorship  was-nsularly  held  for  one  year; 
but,  unlike  them,  it  could  be  prolonged,  formerly  by  a  vote  cm  the 
people,  later  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  The  Julian  law  of  Caesar 
(46  B.C.)  enacted  that  the  governorship  of  a  consular  province  should 
be  held  for  two,  that  of  a  praetorian  proWnoe  for  one  year.  The 
necessary  suppliea  of  men  and  m<Miey  were  voted  to  the  governor 
by  the  senate.  His  ataff  consisted  of  one  or  more  Ueutenanu 
(fefiKt),  a  quaestor  {qx.)  and  numerous  subordinates.  The  lieu- 
tenants were  nominated  by  the  senate  from  men  of  senatorial  rank; 
if  they  proved  incompetent,  the  governor  dismissed  them;  if 
they  showed  ability,  he  entrusted  them  with  military  or  judicial 
functions.  Besides  these  the  governor  took  with  him  from  Rome 
a  number  of  young  men  of  the  upper  classes  to  assut  him  in  the 
government.  These  were  known  as  the  companions  {comiUs)  or 
suite  of  the  governor,  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  as  the  praetorian 
cohort  (see  Frabtorxans).  These  members  of  his  suite  were  chosen 
by  the  governor  himself,  who  was  responsible  for  them,  but  they 
were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  sute,  and  under  the  empire 
received  regular  pay.  In  addition  there  was  a  crowd  of  beadles, 
clerks,  couriers,  criers,  doctors,  dragomans,  &c.,^  not  to  apeak  of 
freedmen  and  slaves  for  the  personal  service  of  the' governor.  Under 
the  republic  the  governor  was  not  allowed  to  take  bis  wife  with  him 
to  hisDRmnoe;  under  the  empire  he  might  do  so,  but  he  was  answer- 
able for  her  conduct.  Before  setting  out  for  his  province  the 
governor,  dad  in  the  purple  military  rooe  of  his  dlice,  ofiFered  sacri- 
fice on  the  Capitol;  then  immediately  after  receiving  the  imperimm 
or  military  command  he  marched  out  of  the  city  (for  the  imperium 
could  only  be  exercised  ouuide  of  Rome  and  was  forfeited  by 
suying  in  the  city),  preceded  by  his  sergeants  itictores),  and  accom- 
panied by  hb  suite.  He  was  bound  to  travel  direct  to  his  pro- 
vince; the  means  of  tnnmort  were  supplied  partly  by  the  state, 
partly  by  the  provinces  through  which  he  travelled.  Hb  year  of 
office  began  from  the  day  he  set  foot  in  his  province,  but  the  time 
of  arri^  varied  with  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  route.  In 
the  hands  of  the  governor  all  powers  militai^  and  civil  were  united. 
He  commanded  all  the  troops  in  the  province,  and  had  power  to 
raise  levies  of  Roman  citiaens  as  well  as  of  provincbb,  and  to  make 
requiutions  of  war  material.  He  possessed  both  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction;  as  criminal  judge  he  nad  the  .power  of  life  and  death, 
and  from  hb  sentence  none  but  Roman  citiaens  could  appeal ;  as 
civil  judge  he  aras  guided  partly  by  the  charter  of  the  province 


ledged'Vy  the  charter  or  by  the  governor's  own  edict.  Under  the 
empire  Gains  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  provincial  edict,  and  it 
b  usually  supposed  that  this  was  a  general  edict  drawn  up  for  use 
in  all  the  provinces  and  superseding  all  separate  edicts  for  the 
different  provinces.  Mommsen,  however,  b  of  opinion  that  Gains 
only  commented  on  the  edict  of  a  partkular  province. 

Condition  of  the  Provinces  under  the  ReptMu. — Under  the  republic 
the  Roman  people  resarded  the  provinces  as  so  many  esutes  from 
which  they  were  to  derive  revenue.  The  weal  or  woe  of  the  pro- 
vincbb was  of  no  moment,  but  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  provinces  was  of  great  moment.  Hence  agriculture 
and  commerce  were  encouraged,  settlements  were  made,  roads  and 
aqueducts  were  constructed;  in  short,  the  Roman  aimed  at  exploit- 
ing hb  empire  by  a  system  of  prudent  economy  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  the  blind  rapacity  which  has  turned  the  empire  of 
the  Turk  from  a  garden  into  a  wilderness.  But  the  Roman  governora 
were  too  apt  to  Kwk  on  their  provinces  as  their  own  peculiar  prey; 
they  had  usually  bought  their  way  to  office  at  vast  expense,  and  they 
now  sought  in  the  provinces  the  means  of  reimbursing  themselves 
for  the  expenditure  they  had  incurred  at  Rome.  The  annual 
chai^^  of  governor  was  thus  a  frightful  calamity  to  the  provindab. 
for  every  year  brought  a  repetition  of  the  same  extravagant  de- 
mands to  be  met  by  the  same  or,  as  the  province  became  exhausted, 
still  heavier  sacrifices.  Redress  was  to  be  had  originally  by  a  com- 
plaint to  the  senate;  after  149  B.C.  there  was  a  regular  court  estab- 
lished at  Rome  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  extortion  (repetundae)  by 
provindal  governors.  But,  even  when  after  much  trouble  and 
expense  the  provincbb  had  arraigned  their  oppressor,  it  was  difficult 
to  secure  his  condemnation  at  the  hands  of  juries  composed  (as 
they  usually  were)  of  men  who  had  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  offender 
tyecause  they  had  themselves  committed  or  hoped  for  means  of 
committing  MnitUr  offences.  Besides  the  governor,  two  classes 
of  harpies  joined  in  wringing  the  uttermost  farthing  from  the 
unhappy  provincials.  These  were  the  publicani  or  farmen  of 
the  taxes,  and  the  money-lenders  (negottatores),  who  supplied  a 
temporary  accommodation  at  ruinous  rates  of  interest.    Both  these 


classes  were  lecniited  from  the  rasks  of  the  1  .   

since  from  the  Imsbtion  of  Gains  Gracchus  (122  b.c.)  the  jiaies 
were  drawn  at  ust  exdusivcly  and  after  Sulla's  time  (81  B.C.) 
partially  from  the  knightly  order  ,^  the  provindal  governor  ooidd 
not  check  the  excesses. of  those  blood-suckera  without  riaidng  a 
condemnation  at  the  hands  of  thdr  brethren.  Accordingly  be  geaer- 
ally  made  common  cause  with  them,  harking  their  exactiona  when 
needful  by  military  force. 

77b  Prooinces  under  the  Empire. — Under  the  empire  the  pKO* 
viooes  fared  much  better.  The  monarchy  tended  to  obliterate  the 
distinction  between  Romans  and  provinciab  by  redudng  both  to  a 
common  levd  of  subjection  to  tlue  emperor,  who  meted  out  equal 
justice  to  all  his  subjects.  The  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  were  probably  for  some  of  the  countries  induded  an  the 
Roman  Empire  tM  happiest  of  their  hbtory;  Gibbon  indeed  fixed 
on  the  penod  from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the  acrrsaion  of 


Commodus  (91^180  a.d.)  as  the  happiest  age  of  the  world. 

Augustus,  in  37  B.C.,  divided  the  provinces  into  imperial  and 
senatorial.  Those  which,  from  their  proximity  to  the  frontier  or 
the  turbubnce  of  their  popuUtion,  required  the  presence  of  an 
army  were  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  emperor:  those 
whidi  needed  no  troops  were  left  to  b^  administered  by  the  aenate. 
(i)  The  senatorial  provinces  were  ruled  by  an  annual  governor  as 
under  the  republic.  Of  these  provinces  Augustus  orosined  that 
Africa  and  Asb  should  be  consubr,  the  rest  praetorian:  but  all 
the  governon  of  the  senatorial  provinces  were  now  called  pro- 
consuls.  Their  powen  and  dignities  were  much  the  same  «s  they 
had  been  under  the  republic,  except  that  they  had  now  no  troops, 
or  only  a  handful  to  maintain  order.  (2)  The  imperial  provinces 
were  governed  by  imperial  Ueutenants  (fegaii  Caesaris),  who  were 
nominated  by  the  emperor  and  held  office  at  hb  pleasure;  all  of 
them  had  the  power  of  the  sword  (Jus  f^cdii).  For  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  finances  these  Ibutenants  had  procuiatore  under 
them,  while  the  governon  of  the  senatorial  provinces  continued 
to  have  quaeston  as  under  the  republic  Another  dass  of  imperial 
provinces  consbted  of  those  which  from  the  physical  nature  of  the 
country  (as  the  Alpine  dbtricu)  or  the  backward  state  of  civiliaa- 
tion  (as  Mauretana  and  Thrace)  or  the  stubborn  character  of  the 
people  (as  Judaea  and  Egypt)  were  not  adapted  to  recdve  a  rendar 
provincial  constitution.  These  were  regarded  as  domains  01  the 
emperor,  and  were  managed  by  a  procurator  (in  the  case  of  Eg>pt 
by  a  praiefect,  see  Praefbct)  nominated  by  and  respoasiUe  to  the 
emperor. 

Under  the  empire  all  provincial  governon  received  a  fixed 
salary.  Complaints  against  them  were  brought  before  the  aenate, 
and  the  accusen  were  allowed  a  senator  to  act  as  thdr  advocate. 
The  lengthened  periods  during  which  the  governon.  at  least  an  the 
imperiafprovinces.  held  office,  together  with  the  oversight  exercised 
by  the  emperor,  allevbted  materially  the  posititm  of  the  provinciab 
under  the  empire.  In  order  to  keep  himself  well  informed  of  what 
was  pasnng  m  the  empire,  Augustus  established  a  past  whereby 
official  despatches  were  forwarded  by  courien  and  (midal  peraoas 
were  conveyed  by  coaches.  The  post,  however,  was  only  Tor  the 
use  of  the  government;  no  private  person  was  allowed,  unless  by 
an  exceptional  concession,  to  avail  himself  of  it.     (J.  G.  Ft. ;  X.) 

Autroritibs. — The  most  exhaustive  account  of  the   Roman 

Srovinces  and  their  administratbn  will  be  found  in  Marouardt. 
Idmische  StaalsverwaUung  (1881),  vol.  i.  See  also  W.  T.  Arnold. 
Roman  Provincial  ii^fm'fitxfroium  (1870) ;  Mommsen,  Raman  Pro- 
vinces under  the  Empire  (1884):  C.  rudgan.  VAdministratiam  des 
provinces  senatariales  sous  Fempire,  with  full  bibliography  of  the 
subject:  and  T.  M.  Tayk>r,  Constitutional  and  Political  aistary  o§ 
Rome  (1899). 

PROVINCBTOWN,  a  township  at  the  N.  end  of  Cape  Cod,  in 
BanuUble  county,  MaasachusetU,  U.S.A.  Pop.  (1890),  4642; 
(1900),  4247;  (1910  U.S.  census)  4369.  Area  about  9^  iq.  m. 
The  township  b  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford railway,  and  by  a  steamship  line  to  Boston.  The  haibour, 
which  b  important  as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  b  protected  on  the 
east  by  Und,  and  the  Federal  government  has  strengthened  this 
protection  by  dikes  and  groins  and  other  sand-catching  devices; 
it  has  five  lighthouses.  There  b  a  magnificent  beach  stretching 
50  m.  from  Provincetown  village  to  Eastham.  The  village  is  n 
summer  resort.  Through  many  generations  the  inhabitants 
have  gained  thdr  living  chiefly  from  the  sea;  the  township's 
fisheries,  however,  have  greatly  decreased  in  importance  (the 
invested  capital  diminishing  67>x%  in  18S5-1895).  The 
prosperity  it  retains  b  not  a  little  due  to  Portuguese  from  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  and  the  Azores,  and  to  British  Americans. 
Provincetown  village  was  long  second  only  to  Gloucester  in 
the  cod  fisheries,  which  low  prices  and  the  tutroductkm  of 
lax^ser  vesseb  and  correspondingly  costlier  fittings  have  greatly 

1  Sulb  excluded  the  equites  from  the  Ibt;  the  lex  AiireUa  (70) 
reinstated  them. 
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handicipped.  Whaling  retains  a  remnant  of  its  old  importance, 
and  there  are  also  mackerel  and  shore  6aheries,  oil-works,  cold 
stora^  establishments  tor  preserving  6sh  for  food  and  bait,  and 
canning  works  for  herring.  The  first  settlement  here  was  made 
about  1680;  it  became  a  "  district "  or  precinct  of  Truro  in  17 14, 
and  was  established  as  a  township  with  its  present  name  In  1727. 
Plovincetown  harbour  was  possibly  visited  by  Caspar  Cortereal 
in  1 501;  Gosnold  explored  it  and  its  vidnity  in  x6oa,  and  John 
Smith  was  here  in  1614.  It  was  in  this  harbour  that  the  "  May- 
flower" compact  (see  Massachusetts)  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  the  Pilgrims  before  they  proceeded  to  Plymouth,  in 
x6io;  here  John  Carver  was  chosen  the  first  governor  of  Plymouth 
Colony,  and  Provincetown  was  the  first  landing  place  (on  Satur- 
day the  ixth  (cs.)  of  November)  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  New 
WorkL  A  memorial  of  the  '*  compact,"  of  polished  Acton 
granite,  6  ft.  high,  with  two  bronze  tablets,  was  erected  before 
the  town-hall  by  the  Old  Colony  Commission,  and  on  High  Pole 
Hin  on  the  aoth  of  August  1907  the  cornerstone  of  a  second 
memorial  (completed  in  1909,  dedicated  Aug.  5, 19x0),  a  granite 
tower,  35a  ft.  high,  was  hud,  addresses  being  delivered  by 
President  Roosevelt,  James  Bryce  and  H.  C.  Lodge.  In  Pro- 
vincetown harbour,  on  the  ist  of  January  1862,  James  M.  Mason 
and  John  Slidell,  the  envoys  of  the  Confederate  Sutes  to  Great 
Britain  and  France  respectively,  who  had  been  taken  by  a 
Federal  vessel  from  the  British  ship  "  Trent,"  were  restored  by 
the  Federal  authorities  to  H.B.M.S.  "  Rinaldo,"  after  their 
detention  m  Fort  Warren  in  Boston  harbour. 

PROVmS,  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement  of  the  department  of  Seine-et-Mame,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Durtain  with  the  Voulzie  (an  affluent  of  the  Seine),  59  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Paris  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906),  7546.  The  town  enjoys  a 
certain  reputation  for  its  mineral  waters  (which  contain  iron, 
lime,  and  carbonic  add,  and  are  used  for  bathing  and  drinking), 
and  is  also  known  from  iU  trade  in  roses«  but  it  derives  a  higher 
interest  from  numerous  remains  of  its  medieval  prosperity. 
Provins  is  divided  into  two  quarters— the  ville-haute  and 
the  less  andent  ville-basse—^hich  in  the  13th  century  were 
surrounded  by  fortifications.  There  still  remains  a  great  part 
of  these  fortifications,  which  made  a  circuit  of  about  4  m., 
strengthened  at  intervals  by  towers,  generally  round,  and  now, 
being  bordered  with  fine  trees,  form  the  prindpal  promenade  of 
the  town.  The  large  tower  situated  within  this  line,  and  variously 
known  as  the  king's,  Caesar's  or  the  prisoners'  tower,  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  of  the  xath  century  keeps  now  extant.  The 
base  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  mound  of  masonry  added  by  the 
Eng^  in  the  isth  century  when  they  were  masters  of  the 
town.  The  tower  serves  as  belfry  to  the  church  of  St  (^riace, 
which  dates  iU  foundation  from  the  12th  century.  These  two 
buildings  in  the  ville-haute  rise  picturesqudy  from  the  crest 
of  a  steep  wooded  hill  above  the  ville-basse.  The  church 
preserves  among  its  treasures  the  pontifical  ornaments  of  St 
Edmund  of  Canterbury  (d.  1242).  The  interior  is  plain,  but 
very  beautifully  proportioned.  The  appearance  of  the  exterior 
suffers  from  an  inappropriate  dome  erected  above  the  crossing. 
The  palace  of  the  oouoU  of  Champagne,  some  fragments 
of  which  also  belong  to  the  x  2th  century,  is  occupied  by 
the  oonununal  college.  The  old  tithe-bani  is  a  building  of  the 
ijth  century  with  two  fine  vaulted  chambers,  one  of  which  is 
bek>w  ground.  The  church  of  St  Ayoul  dates  from  the  x2th  to 
the  x6th  centuries,  the  transept  being  the  oldest  part;  it  is  in  a 
state  of  great  dilapidation,  and  the  choir  is  used  as  a  storehouse. 
St  Croix  belongs  partially  to  the  13th  century.  Extensive 
cellars,  used  as  warehouses  in  the  middle  ages,  extend  beneath 
portions  of  the  town.  On  Mont  Ste  Catherine,  oppodte  Provins, 
the  general  hospital  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  convent  of  St 
Clare,  of  which  there  remains  a  cloister  of  the  X4th  century. 
The  sub-prefecture,  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce 
are  among  the  public  institutions.  There  is  an  active  trade  in 
grain,  livestock  and  wool,  and  the  industries  include  flour- 
millittg,  nursery-gardening,  bricimaking,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain,  pianos,  gas  and  petrol  engines;  agricultural 
Sm^menta  and  sugar. 


Provins  began  to  figure  in  history  in  the  9th  century.  Passing 
from  the  counts  of  Vermandois  to  the  counts  of  Champagne,  it 
rapidly  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  Ck>th  and  leather 
were  its  staple  manufactures,  and  its  fairs,  attended  by  traders 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  were  of  as  much  account  as  those  of 
Beaucaire,  t^hile  its  money  had  currency  throughout  Europe. 
In  Uie  X3th  century  the  population  of  the  town  is  said  to  have 
reached  60,000;  but  the  plajgue  of  1348  and  the  famine  of  1349 
proved  disastrous.  The  Hundred  Years'  War,  during  which 
Provins  was  captured  and  recaptured,  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  town.  During  the  religious  wars  it  sided  with  the  (^thoUc 
party  and  the  League,  and  Henry  IV.  obtained  possession  of  it 
in.  1592  only  after  thirteen  days'  siege. 

See  Felix  Bourquelot.  Hiskrire  de  Provins  (s  vols.,  Provins, 
1839-1840). 

PHOVISIOir  {Ltl.pro9isM),  a  term  meaning  strictly  the  act 
of  providing,  or  ansrthing  provided,  especially  in  respect  of  food 
(provisions)  or  other  necessaries.  In  constitutional  law  it 
signifies  the  act  by.  which  an  ecclesiastical  office  or  benefice  is 
conferred  by  a  person  having  competent  authority  for  the 
purpose;  and  the  word  is  spedally  usied  of  appointments  made 
by  the  pope  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  ecclesiastical  patrons. 
Innocent  III.  (XX98-12X6)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  pope  who 
directed  prelates  to  odUate  his  nominees  to  canonries  and  other 
benefices,  but  it  was  during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  IV. 
(1243-1254)  that  the  practice  first  assumed  alarming  propor- 
tions. Vigorous  protests  were  then  made  in  England  and  France 
against  the  large  number  of  papal  provisions  in  favour  of  non- 
resident Italian  clerks.  These  protests  were  not  without  effect 
for  a  while;  but  the  popes,  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  government  without  this  means  of  rewarding  their 
servants,  soon  began  to  show  little  regard  to  national  protests. 
The  English  parliament  hdd  at  Carlisle  in  1307  petitioned  the 
king  for  a  remedy  against  this  abuse,  but  though  he  promised 
redress  nothing  was  done.  Meanwhile  the  popes  had  been 
aisserting  daims  to  appoint  bishops  in  certain  events  on  their 
own  initiative,  and  at  last  Clement  V.  (1305-1313)  reserved 
to  himself  the  right  of  appointment  in  all  cases.  After  his  time 
there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  an  English  bishop  being  dected 
in  accordance  with  the  older  procedure  by  the  cathedral  chapter. 
If  an  dection  were  made  the  pope  usually  dther  overrode  it  by 
another  appointment  or,  ignoring  the  election,  appointed  the 
elected  derk  by  a  bull  of  provision.  The  Hundred  Years'  War 
caused  an  outburst  of  indignation  against  the  use  of  papal  pro- 
.visions,  whether  to  the  canonries  and  oollative  offices  or  to 
bishoprics.  The  popes  had  taken  up  their  residence  at  Avignon 
and  had  become  mere  creatures  of  the  kings  of  France.  The 
English  nobility  and  gentry  were  bitter  at  seeing  vast  sums  of 
money  pass  out  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
To.  remedy  the  evil  the  first  Statute  of  Provisois  was  enacted  in 
X3SI.  It  declared  that  the  free  dections  of  bishops  and  other 
dignitaries  should  take  pUce  in  accordance  with  the  andent 
practice;  that  bishops  and  ecdesiastics  should  have  free  presenta- 
tions to  benefices  and  offices  in  thdr  gift;  that  in  the  event  of 
any  provision  being  made  by  the  pope  the  king  should  have  the 
same  right  of  collation  as  his  progenitors  had  before  they  granted 
free  election;  and  similarly  where  the  pope  provided  to  a  benefice 
or  office  in  the  gift  of  secular  or  regular  clergy  the  king  was  to 
have  the  collation  for  that  occasion.  Provisors  who  interfered 
with  the  rights  of  the  kiAg  or  patron  were  liable  to  arrest  and 
imprisonment  on  conviction.  The  act  was  supplemented  in 
X353  hy  the  first  Statute  of  Praemunire,  by  which  appeals  outside 
the  redm  were  prohibited  and  persons  who  offended  were  made 
liable  to  outlawry.  This  legislation  against  papal  provisions  was 
anti-clerical  rathef  than  anti-papal  There  are  no  signs  that  it 
was  promoted  by  the  English  dergy,  who  seem  to  have  accepted 
the  daim  of  the  popes  to  control  thdr  patronage.  In  spite  of 
the  statutes  the  popes  still  continued,  as  the  papal  registers 
show,  to  make  provisions  to  English  benefices  and  offices,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  statutes  were  not  enforced.  The  Statute 
of  Provisors  was  confirmed  by  a  second  statute  in  1364,  but  this 
again  seems  to  have  had  UtUe  effect.    Attempts  were  made  to 
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esubliah  a  concordat  on  the  subject  between  the  king  and  pope; 
its  termSp  however,  were  all  in  favour  of  the  latter.  At  last, 
in.  13891  a  third  Sutute  of  Provisors  was  enacted  which 
provided  that  the  statute  of  1351  should  be  firmly  holden  for 
ever  and  "  put  in  due  execution  from  time  to  time  in  all  manner 
of  points."  The  new  statute  was  carried  into  effect  as  regards 
canonries  and  benefices;  but,  imtil  the  Reformation,  bishops 
were  nominally  appointed  by  a  papal  bull  of  provision.  The 
person  appointed,  however,  was  usually  nominated  by  the  king, 
and  the  bull  was  not  issued  without  his  consent. 

AvTHOUTiBS.~5tofttle;  of  the  Realm ;  Calendar  of  Papal  Rtgisters ; 
J.  Le  Neve,  Fasti  ecdesiae  anglieanae;  Rotts  of  Par/tamml;  F.  W. 
Mattland.  Canon  Law  in  the  Church  of  En^nd;  W.  Stubbs,  Con- 
stihUional  History  of  Engfand ;  A ngfia  sacra,  (G.  J.  T.) 

PROVISIONAL  ORDER,  a  method  of  filrocedure  followed  by 
several  government  departments  in  England,  authorizing  action 
on  the  part  of  local  authorities  under  various  acts  of  parliament. 
Procedure  by  provisional  order  is  a  substitute  for  the  more 
expensive  coune  of  private  bill  legislation;  it  is  usually  employed 
for  such  purposes  as  alteration  of  areas,  compulsory  purchase 
of  land,  building  of  light  railways,  &c.  A  preliminazy  local 
inqmry  is  first  held  in  public  by  an  in^)ector  of  the  department 
to  whom  ai^lication  has  been  inade  to  issue  it.  Upon  the  report 
of  the  inspector  and  other  information  the  department  decides 
whether  or  not  to  issue  the  order.  The  order  when  issued  has  no 
force  until  it  is  confirmed  by  parliament.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  included  with  other  orders  in  a  confirming  bill,  introduced  by 
the  minister  at  the  head  of  the  department  concerned.  In  both 
houses  of  parliament  all  provisional  order  bills  are  referred  to 
examiners  for  compliance  with  standing  orders.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  if  a  provisional  order  bill  is  opposed,  it  is  referred  to  a 
select  committee  and  then  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house; 
if  not  opposed,  it  goes,  after  second  reading,  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  and  in  both  cases  then  proceeds  as  a 
public  bill.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  bill  goes  after  second 
reading  to  the  committee  of  sdection  or  to  the  general  committee 
on  railway  and  canal  bills;  if  unopposed  it  is  treated  as  an 
unopposed  private  bill;  if  opposed  it  goes  to  a  private  bill 
committee,  which  hears  evidence  for  and  against. 

PROVO,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Utah  county,  Utah, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Provo  river,  3  m.  £.  of  Utah  Lake,  and  about 
45  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Pop.  (1890),  5159;  (1900), 
6185  (1176  foreign-bom);  (1910)  8925.  Provo  is  served  by  the 
Rio  Grande  Western  and  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake  railways.  It  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  about  4530  ft., 
in  a  region  of  fine  scenery,  Provo  Cafkon,  Bridal  Vefl  Falb  and 
Utah  Lake  being  of  espedal  interest.  The  dty  has  a  general 
hospital  and  is  the  seat  of  the  state  mental  hospital  and  of 
Brigham  Young  University  (a  Mormon  institution),  founded  by 
Brigham  Young  in  1875,  opened  as  an  academy  in  2876,  and  in- 
corporated in  1896;  it  comprises  a  college  and  high  commercial, 
music,  arU  and  trades,  agricultural  and  preparatory  schools. 
Provo  has  various  manufactures,  induding  woollen  goods,  lime, 
pottery  and  bricks,  and  the  dty  is  a  shipping  point  for  a  fertile 
agricultural  and  fruit-produdng  region.  Within  a  radius  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles  of  Provo  are  a  number  of  important  mines. 
Provo  was  settled  in  1849  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1851. 

PROVOST  (through  O.  Fr.  prevost,  mod.  prMt,  Lat.  prae- 
posUus,  set  over,  from  praeponere^  to  place  in  front) ,  a  title  attached 
to  various  ccdesiastical  and  secular  offices.  In  ecdesiastical 
usage  the  word  praepositus  was  at  first  applied  by  the  Church 
fathers  to  any  ecdesiastical  ruler  or  dignitary.  It  early,  how- 
ever, gained  a  more  specific  sense  as  applied  to  theoffidal  next 
in  dignity  to  the  abbot  of  a  monastery,  or  to  the  superior  of  a 
sngle  cell.  Thus  in  the  rule  of  St  Benedict  the  provost  iprae- 
pcsitus)  is  the  superior  of  the  monastery  immediatdy  subordinate 
to  the  abbot,  the  dean  (decanus)  being  associated  with  him. 
From  the  Benedictine  rule  this  arrangement  was  taken  over  by 
Chrodegang  of  Metz  when  he  intxuduced  the  monastic  organiza- 
tion of  cathedral  chapters.  In  these  the  provostship  iprae- 
positura)  was  normally  hdd  by  the  archdeacon,  while  the  office  of 
dean  f eU  to  the  archpriest.    In  many  cathedrals  the  temporal 


duties  of  the  archdeacons  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  fulfil* 
those  of  the  provostship,  and  the  headship  of  the  chapter  thus 
fell  to  the  dean.  In  England  the  title  "  provost "  has  thus 
everywhere  given  way  to  that  of  "  dean  ";  in  Germzny,  00  the 
other  hand,  "  Frobst "  is  still  the  style  of  the  beads  of  certain 
chapters.  The  title  has  also  been  preserved  in  certain  dioceses 
of  the  German  Evangelical  Church  as  the  equivalent  of  Superiss- 
teudent,  and  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  clia|dain»> 
general  of  the  forces  have  sometimes,  e.g.  in  Prussia,  the  title 
Pddprobst,  The  heads  of  Augustinian  and  Dominican  friaries 
are  termed  "  provost  or  prior  "  {praeposUtu  vd  prior),  those  oi 
Cistercian  monasteries  "  provost  or  warden  "  {praepasUms  «ef 
cttstos).  Finally  the  name  praepositus  was  sometimes  naed  for 
the  secular  advoeattu  of  a  monastery.  With  the  ecdesiastical 
use  of  the  title  is  connected  its  English  application  to  the  beads 
of  certain  colleges;  "  provost "  is  still  the  style  of  the  prindpab 
of  Queen's,  Oriel  and  Worcester  Colleges  at  Oxford,  of  King's 
College  at.  Cambridge,  of  Trinity  College  at  Dublin  and  of  Eton 
CoUege.' 

As  a  secular  title  praeposUus  is  also  very  old;  we  need  only 
instance  the  praepositus  sacri  cubiculi  of  the  late  Roman  Empire, 
and  the  praepositus  palatii  of  the  Carolingian  court.  The  impor- 
tant devdopments  of  the  title  in  France  are  dealt  with  bdow. 
From  FhAce  the  title  found  its  way  into  ScoUand,  where  il 
survives  in  the  style  (provost)  of  the  prindpal  ma^strates  of 
the  royal  boroughs  ("lord  provost"  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  Perth  and  Dundee),  and  into  England,  where  it  is 
applied  to  certain  officers  charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
military  disdpline.  A  provost-marshal  is  an  officer  of  the  army 
appointed  when  troops  are  on  service  abroad  for  the  prompt 
repression  of  all  offences.  He  may  at  any  time  arrest  and  detain 
for  trial  persons  subject  to  militaiy  law  committing  offences, 
and  may  also  carry  into  execution  any  punishments  to  be  in- 
fficted  in  pursuance  of  a  court  martial  (Army  Act  1881,  $  74). 
A  provost-sergeant  is  an  officer  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  when  soldiers  are  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  provost* 
sergeant  may  be  dther  garrison  or  regimental,  and  he  has  under 
his  superintendence  the  garrison  or  regimental  police. 

(W.A.P.) 

The  Provost  in  Prauce*-^Tht  word  prMl  (provost)  in  old 
French  law  had  many  applications.  In  conformity  with  its 
etymology  (praepositus)  it  coiJd  be  applied  to  any  person  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  branch  of  the  public  service,  a  position  which, 
accordinjs  to  the  old  prindples,  habitually  carried  with  it  a 
right  of  jurisdiction.  It  is  thus  that  there  was  at  Paris  the  **  pro- 
vost of  Paris,"  who  was  a  royal  judge,  and  the  "  provost  of 
the  merchanU  "  (prMt  des  marchands),  the  head  of  the  Paris 
munidpality.*  There  were  besides— to  mention  only  the  prin- 
dpal provosts— the  "  provosts  of  the  marshab  of  France  "  (prMts 
des  marickauxde  Prance),  of  whom  more  bdow;  the  "  provost  of 
the  royal  palace  "  (prMt  de  Vhdtd  du  roi)  or  "  grand  provost  of 
France  "  (grand  privet  de  Prance),  and  the  "  provost  general " 
iprM  giniral)  or  "grand  provost  of  the  mint "  (grand  prioSt  des 
monnaies).  But  the  most  important  and  best  known  provosts, 
who  formed  part  of  a  general  and  comprehensive  orgamzation, 
were  the  "  royal  provosts  "  (prMts  royaux),  the  lower  catccocy 
of  the.  royal  judges.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  magistrates  bdonging  to  the  inferior  category  of  royal 
judges  (juges  subaltemes)  had  different  designations  in  many 
parts  of  France.  In  Normandy  and  Burgundy  they  were  called 
ckdielains,  and  elsewhere  especially  in  the  south — 9igmers. 
These  were  titles  which  had  established  themselves  in  the  great 
fiefs  before  thdr  reunion  with  the  Crown,  and  had  survived  this. 
The  royal  provosts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  creation  of  the 
Capetian  monarchy. 

The  date  of  this  creation  is  uncertain,  but  was  without  doubt 
some  time  in  the.xxth  century.  The  provosts  replaced  the 
viscounts  wherever  the  viscounty  had  not  become  a  fief,  and 

*  Where,  however,  the  head-master,  though  technically  mAh 
ordinate  to  the  provost*  b  the  effective  head  of  the  i^ooL 

*  Thus  in  a  register  of  the  Ch&telet  of  Paris  in  the  14th  century, 
we  read:  "  4  Paris  est  la  pr6vOt£  de  Paris  et  oelle  des  marbhands.'* 
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it  IS  possible  that  in  creating  them  the  Crown  was  imitating  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  in  which  the  provost  figured,  notably 
in  the  chapters.  The  royal  pipvosts  had  at  first  a  double 
character.  In  the  first  place  they  fulfilled  all  the  functions 
which  answered  locally  to  the  royal  power.  They  collected  all 
the  revenues  of  the  domain  and  all  the  taxes  and  dues  payable  to 
the  king  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  Doubtless,  too, 
they  had  certain  military  functions,  being  charged  with  the  duty 
of  calling  out  certain  contingents  for  ^e  royal  service;  there- 
survived  until  the  end  of  the  ancien  rigime  certain  rnilitary 
provosts  pritdts  d'ipSe  (provosts  of  the  sword)  who  were  re- 
placed in  the  administration  of  justice  by  a  lieutenant.  Finally, 
the  provosts  administered  justice,  though  certainly  their  com- 
petence in  this  matter  was  restricted.  They  had  no  jurisdiction 
ova  noUemen,  or  over  feudal  tenants  (kommes  defief) ,  who  claimed 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  their  over-lord,  where  they  were 
judgied  by  their  peer»— the  other  vassals  of  the  same  lord. 
Neither  lud  they  jurisdiction  over  the  open  country,  the  plat 
pays,  where  this  bdongied  to  local  seigneurs;  and  even  in  the  towns 
over  which  they  were  set  their  jurisdiction  was  often  limited  by 
that  of  the  municipal  courts  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
burgesses.  The  second  characteristic  of  the  old  provosts  was 
that  their  office  was  farmed  for  a  limited  time  to  the  highest 
tidder.  It  wasaimply  an  application  of  the  system  of  farming 
the  taxes.  The  provost  thus  received  the  speculative  right  to 
collect  the  revenues  of  the  royal  domain  in  the  district  under  his 
jurisdiction;  this  was  his  principal  concern,  and '  his  judicial 
functions  were  merely  accessory.  By  these  short  appointments 
the  Crown  guaranteed  itself  against  another  danger:  the  possible 
conversion  by  the  functionary  of  the  function  into  a  property. 
Very  early,  however,  certain  provostships  were  bestowed  en 
gard^,  i.e.  the  provost  had  to  accoimt  to  the  king  for  all  he 
collected.  The  prMUs  en  ferme  were  naturally  a  source  of 
abuses  and  oppression,  the  former  seeking  to  make  the  most  of 
the  concession  he  had  bought.  Naturally,  too,  the  people  com- 
plained. From  Joinville  we  learn  how  under  St  Louis  the 
provostshtp  of  Paris  became  a  prMU  en  garde.  At  the  death 
of  Louif  XL  the  prMUs  en  ferme  were  still  numerous  and 
provoked  a  remonstrance  from  the  States-general  of  1484.  Their 
suppression  was  promised  by  Charles  VUI.  in  1493,  but  they 
are  again  referred  to  in  the  grande  drdonnance  of  1498.  They 
disappeared  in  the  i6th  century,  by  which  time  the  provosts 
become  regular  officials,  their  office  being  purchasable. 

Other  transformations  had  previously  taken  place.  The 
creation  of  the  royal  basUis  reduced  the  provosts  to  a  subaltern 
rank.  Each  baitti  had  in  his  district  a  certain  number  of  pro- 
vosts, who  became  his  inferiors  in  the  official  hierarchy.  When 
appeals  were  instituted  (and  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  instances 
of  their  introduction)  the  provost,  the  sphere  of  whose  competency 
was  limited,  was  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  baiUi,  though  his 
judgment  had  hitherto  been  without  appeaL  Moreover,  in  the 
14th  century  they  had  ceased  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  royal 
domain,  except  where  the  prMtS  was  en  ferme,  and  royal 
collectors  (receveurs  royaux)  had  been  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
The  summoning  of  the  feudal  contingents,  the  ban  and  arriire-ban, 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  baiUis.  Thus  the  provosts 
were  left  for  their  sole  function  as  inferior  judges  for  non-nobles, 
the  appeals  from  their  sentences  going  to  the  baiUis,  who  also  had 
jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance  over  actions  brought  against 
nobles  and  in  cases  reserved  for  the  crown  judges  {cos  royaux). 
This  oorreqwnded  to  a  principle  which  had  also  applied  in  the 
chief  feudal  courts  in  the  xjth  and  X4th  centuries,  where  a 
distinction  was  made  between  judidal  acts  which  could  be  per- 
formed m^^nMI,  and  those  whidi  had  to  be  performed  in  a  solemn 
assize  (assise);  this  did  not,  however,  always  imply  the  existence 
of  a  superior  and  an  inferior  official,  a  provost  and  a  baiUi. 

The.  provost  in  the  exercise  of  his  lejgal  functions  sat  alone  as 
judge,  and  he  alone  exexdsed  the  Judidal  authority  at  his  tri- 
bunal; but  be  had  to  consult  withcertain  lawyers  {avocats  or 
procttreurs)  chosen  by  himself,  whom,  to  use  the  technical  phrase, 
he  "summoned  to  his  council"  {appdait  A  son  conseit).  In 
tS78  offidal  counsdtors  {amseiUers-magislrats)  were  created,  but 


were  suppressed  by  the  ordonnanceot  Bloisof  1579.  The  office 
was  restored  in  1609  by  a  simple  decree  of  the  royal  council,  but 
it  was  opposed  by  the  pariements,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
conferred  in  but  few  cases. 

The  "  provosts  of  the  marshals  of  France,"  mentioned  above, 
were  non-legal  officials  {offidersde  la  robe  courte)  forming  part  of  the 
body  of  the  mariekaussie  which  was  under  the  ancien  rigime  what 
the  gendarmerie  was  after  the  Revolution.  Their  original  fimction 
was  to  judge  offences  conmiitted  by  persons  following  the  army, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  X4th  and  xsth  centuries  they  acquired 
the  right  of  judging  certain  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  by  whom- 
soever committed.  They  became  stationary,  with  fixed  spheres 
of  authority,  and  the  offences  falling  within  their  competency 
came  to  be  called  cas  prMtaux.  These  were,  the  worst  crimes 
of  violence,  and  all  crimes  and  misdemeanours  committed  by 
old  offenders  {repris  de  justice),  who  were  familiarly  known  as 
the  gjbier  des  pri96ts  des  marfchaux  (gaol-blrds).  Theirs  was 
really  a  kind  of  military  jurisdiction,  from  which  there  was 
no  appeal;  but  the  provost  was  boimd  to  associate  with  himself 
a  certain  number  of  ordinary  judges  or  graduates  in  Uw.  The 
provost  of  the  marshals  did  not  himself  judge  what  was  a 
cas  priv&tal;  this  had  in  each  case  to  be  decided  by  the  nearest 
baiUiage  or  presidial  court.  The  presidial  judges  also  dealt  with 
caf  prMtaux  in  concurrence  with  the  provosts  of  the 
marshals.  (J.  P.  E.) 

PROW,  the  fore^MUt  of  a  ship,  the  stem  and  its  surrounding 
parts,  hence  used  like  "  keel,"  by  metonymy,  of  the  ship  itself. 
It  was  in  old  naval  parlance  applied  to  the  battery  of  guns  placed 
in  the  fore  gun-deck.  The  Fr.  proue  and  cognate  forms  (ItaL 
prua.  Port,  and  SpaiL  proa,  of  which  the  English  is  an  adapta- 
tion) represent  Lat.  prora,  itself  adapted  from  Gr.  TcpQpa,  formed 
from  rp6,  before,  in  front.  From  this  word  must  be  distinguished 
an  obsolete  "prow,"  brave,  valiant,  now  oxdy  surviving  in 
"  prowess,"  and  representing  O.  Fr.  prou,  mod.  prenx,  from  the 
first  part  of  Lat.  prodesse,  to  be  profitable;  the  same  source 
gives  "  proud." 

PROXY  (short  for  "  procuracy  ")i  &  term  denoting  either  (x) 
a  person  who  is  authorized  to  stand  in  place  of  another,  (2)  the 
legal  instrument  by  which  the  authority  is  conferred.  Proxies 
are  now  principally  employed  for  certain  voting  purposes.  A 
proxy  may  in  law  be  either  general  or  spedaL  A  general  proxy 
authorizes  the  person  to  whom  it  is  entrusted  to  exercise  a  generd 
discretion  throughout  the  matter  in  hand,  while  a  spedal  proxy 
limits  the  authority  to  some  special  proposal  or  resolution. 
Formerly  a  peer  could  give  his  vote  in  the  British  parliament  by 
proxy^  by  getting  another  peer  to  vote  for  him  in  his  absence, 
temporal  peers  only  being  privileged  to  vote  for  temporal,  and 
spiritual  peers  for  spiritual  This  voting  by  proxy  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was  an  ancient  custom,  often  abused.  In  Charies  n.'s 
reign  the  duke  of  Buckingham  used  to  bring  twenty  proxies  in 
his  pocket,  and  the  result  was  that  it  was  ordered  that  no  peer 
should  bring  more  than  two.  In  1830  to  2867  indusive  proxies 
were  only  railed  seventy-three  times;  and  on  the  31st  of  March 
x868,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  committee,  a  new  standing 
order  was  adopted  by  which  the  practice  of  calling  for  proxies 
on  a  division  was  discontinued.  In  English  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings creditors  may  vote  by  proxy,  and  every  instrument  of 
proxy,  which  may  be  dther  general  or  special,  is  issued  dther 
by  the  official  recover  or  trustee.  Under  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
of  X869  very  great  abuses  of  the  system  of  proxies  arose  (see 
Bankruptcy),  and  were  investigated  by  a  sdect  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  committee  recommended  the 
abolition  of  general  proxies;  and  though  thdr  recommendation 
was  not  carried  out,  the  Bankruptcy  Acts  of  1883  and  1890  put 
considerable  restrictions  on  the  use  of  general  proxies.  A  share- 
holder in  a  limited  liability  company  may  vote  by  proxy,  and 
regulations  to  that  effect  prescribing  the  requirements,  are 
usuaUy  embodied  in  the  artides  of  association.  A  proxy  to 
vote  at  a  meeting  must,  by  the  SUmp  Act  1870,  bear  a  penny 
stamps  In  the  United  Sutes,  proxies  are  further  used  for 
voting  purposes  in  political  conventions. 

In  the  early  practice  of  the  admiralty  courts  in  England  a 
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proxy  was  the  aulhority  by  which  the  proctor  or  advocate 
appeared  for  either  party  to  a  suit.  In  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
a  proxy  is  the  warrant  empowering  a  proctor  to  act  for  the  party 
to  a  suit.  Two  proxies  are  usually  executed,  one  authorizing 
the  proctor  to  institute,  the  other  to  withdraw,  proceedings. 
They  are  signed  by  the  parties,  attested  by  two  witnesses,  and 
deposited  in  the  registry  of  the  court  (PhiUimore,  EccUsiastical 
Law).  In  the  convocations  of  the  Church  of  England  those  who 
are  absent  are  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy.  "  Proxies,"  or  '*  pro- 
curations," were  also  by  the  canon  law  certain  sums  of  money 
paid  yearly  by  parish  priests  to  the  bishops  or  archdeacon 
ratione  nsUalionis;  originally  the  visitor  demanded  a  proportion 
of  meat  and  drink  for  his  refreshment,  and  afterwards  this  was 
turned  into  a  money  "  procuration  " — ad  procurandum  cibum  et 
potum.  Marriage  by  proxy  or  deputy  was  a  custom  recognized 
either  for  reasons  of  sUte  or  ceremonial. 

PRUDENTIUS,  AUREUUS  CLEMENS  (348-c.  410),  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  earlier  Christian  poets  in  the  West,  was  prob- 
ably bom  at  Tarraco,  though  Saragossa  and  Calagurris  have  also 
been  claimed  as  his  birthplace.  The  meagre  autobiographical 
preface,  which  he  affixed  to  the  complete  edition  of  his  works 
when  he  was  fifty-seven  years  old,  makes  it  clear  that  he  received 
a  liberal  education — being  of  noble  family — practised  as  a 
lawyer  and  entered  official  life,  and  finally  held  some  high  office 
under  Theodosius.  At  the  age  of  fifty-seven  he  retired  to  a 
monastery,  but  died  shortly  af tcr^'ards. 

Bentley  calls  Prudcntius  "  the  Horace  and  Virgil  of  the 
Christians,"  but  his  diction  is  stilted  and  his  metre  often  faulty. 
The  list  of  his  works  given  in  the  preface  mentions  the  hymns, 
poems  against  the  Priscillianists  and  against  Symmachus  and 
PerisUphanon.  The  Diptychon  or  DUtockaeon  is  not  mentioned. 
The  twelve  hymns  of  the  Catkemerinou  liber  ("  Daily  Round  ") 
consist  of  six  for  daily  use,  five  for  festivals,  and  one  intended 
for  every  hour  of  the  day.  Prudentius  shows  Ambrose  as  his 
master  here,  but  gives  to  Ambrose's  mystic  symbolism  n^uch 
clearer  expression.  The  Apotheosis  and  Hamartigenia  are 
polemic,  the  first  against  the  disclaimers  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  the  latte^  against  the  gnostic  dualism  of  Mardon  and 
his  followers.  Jn  them  Tertullian  is  the  source  of  inspiration. 
Of  more  historical  interest  are  the  two  books  Contra  Symmackum, 
of  658  and  1 131  hexameter  verses  respectively,  the  first  attacking 
the  pagan  gods,  the  second  directed  against  the  petition  of 
Symmachus  to  the  emperor  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar 
and  statue  of  Victory  which  Gratian  had  cast  down.  The  Peri- 
stephanon  consists  of  fourteen  h3rmns  to  martyrs.  These  were 
mostly  Spanish,  but  some  were  suggested  to  Prudentius  by 
sacred  images  in  churches  or  by  the  inscriptions  of  Damasus. 
This  book,  with  the  Catkemerinon^  liber  and  the  Psychomackia, 
was  among  the  most  widely  read  books  of  the  middle  ages.  Its 
influence  on  the  iconography  of  medieval  art  was  great.  The 
Psychomackia  is  aesthetically  inferior,  but  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluence of  all  of  Prudentius's  writmgs.  In  it  he  depicts  the 
struggle  of  Christendom  with  paganism  under  the  allegory 
of  a  struggle  between  the  Christian  virtues  and  the  pagan  vices. 
The  Diitochaeon  is  a  series  of  quatrains,  probably  intended  to 
explain  forty-nine  pictures  of  a  basilica.  The  work  is  more 
interestmg  for  archaeology  than  for  literature. 

rrunJ.  jini:??  wtu^,  wji  ijMM.Lr.j.tii  by  Giselln'at  Antwerp  in 
ik64h  and  by  F.  Anevalo  at  Rome  in  1  y&S,  with  cbmplete  commentary. 
This  bit  It  the  rdkioA  dCpriiKcd  in  J.  P.  Miene's  Patrologia  Latino, 
voli.  ItA.-k.  (Paris,  1S47).  ^^t"*  n-omt  editions  are  by  Obbarius 
(Tilbiii^n.,  [S45]i  and  A.  Dre9<»l  (Leipzig.  I886),  while  a  critical 
editionluLs  bwn  tandtftakcn  by  J,  BHTemann. 

5cc  dso  J,  fkrgTtiann,  Lt^uum  pTudentianum,  fasc.  i.  [a-adscendo] 

iUp^aU.  1I1I94);  M.  SchAFiz.  Gfick  d.  r6m,  LiL  (Munich,  1004); 
I,  Kbtrt,  Aihem.  Gts€h.d.  LiL  dcs  MiikkUers,  vol.  i.  and  ed.  Leipzig, 
»8ftQ):  M.  ^Uni^i^4,  Gach.  d.  tkrUd.  ht.  Poesie  (Stuttnrt,  1891): 
Th  ft.  Glover,  Life  and  LrUm  in  Uit  Fourth  Century  (Cambridge. 
TfloO:  C-  BnxkfLiu*,  AuT.  Pntd,  Ct£wt.  in  seiner  Bedeutung  f.  d. 
Kitcke  ieifift  Ztii  (Leinfig.  1B73);  A*  Pnech,  Prudence:  itude  sur 
U  p6hi£  Uiiine  ckrlL  au  IV*  liidfi  (I'shi,  1888) ;  F.  St  John  Thackeray, 
1/jniiaiicni  from  Frudeniius  (Londfifi,  1890);  F.  Maisret.  Le  Poite 
ckritien  PmdmUiu  {Fars*,  ifjoi):  E.  O.  Winitedt,  '^Thc  Double 
|l«en!iion  in  the  Pocnn  of  Prudentius,"  The  Classical  Review, 
VtA.  KVii.  (190J). 


PRUD'HON,  PIERRE  (1758-1823).  Frendi  painter,  born  at 
Cluny  on  the  4th  of  AprU  1758,  was  the  third  son  of  a  mason. 
The  monks  of  the  abbey  undertook  his  education,  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  bishop  of  M&con  he  was  placed  with  Devosges,  director 
of  the  art  school  at  Dijon.  In  1778  Prud'hon  went  to  Paris 
armed  with  a  letter  to  Wille,  the  celebrated  engraver,  and  three 
years  later  he  obtained  the  triennial  prize  of  the  states  of 
Burgundy,  which  enabled  him  to  go  to  Rome,  where  be  became 
intimate  with  Canova.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1787,  and  led 
for  some  time  a  precarious  existence.  The  illustrations  which 
he  executed  for  the  Daphnisand  Chloe  published  by  Didot  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  his  reputation  was  extended  by  the 
success  of  his  decorations  in  the  H6tel  de  Landry  '(oow 
Rothschild),  his  ceiling  painting  of  "Truth  and  Wisdom  '*  for  Ver- 
sailles (Louvre),  and  of  "  Diana  and  Jupiter  "  for  the- Gallery  of 
Antiquities  in  the  Louvre.  In  1 808  he  exhibited  "  Crime  pursued 
by  Vengeance  and  Justice  "  (Louvre,  engraved  by  Roycr  which 
had  been  commissioned  for  the  assize  couru,  and  "  Psyche 
carried  off  by  Zephyrs  "  (engraved  by  Massard).  These  two 
remarkable  compositions  brought  Prud'hon  the  Legion  of 
Honour;  and  in  1816  he  entered  the  Institute.  Easy  as  to 
fortune,  and  consoled  for  the  misery  of  his  marriage  by  the 
devoted,  care  of  his  excellent  and  charming  pupO,  Mile 
Mayer,  Pnid'hon's  situation  seemed  enviable;  but  Bllle 
Mayer's  tragical  suicide  on  the  26th  of  May  2821  brou^t  ruin 
to  his  home,  and  two  years  later  (Feb.  x6,  1823)  PrudlK>n  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  grave.  Mile  Mayer  (1778-1821)  was  his 
ablest  pupil.  Her  "  Abandoned  Mother  *'  and  "  Happy  Mother  " 
are  in  the  Louvre. 

Voiart."NoticehistoriquedeIa  vieet  oeuvrcsde  P.  Fnid'hon,**inArdL 
de  I'art  francais;  Qu.  de  Quincy.Discours  pronond  sur  la  t^mbe  de 
Prud'hon,  Fh.  tSij;  Eug6ne  Delacroix,  Reo.  des  deux  meaudes 
1846;  Charles  Blanc,  Hist,  des  peintres  franfois, 

PRUNE  (adapted  in  various  forms,  e.g.  pnmme,  prdysUt  ftc, 
from  Fr.  prunes  Med.  Lat.  pruna^  Lat.  prunuMj  Gr.  xptSmm, 
earlier  rpw/mn',  plum),  the  name  generally  given  to  the  fruit 
of  various  species  of  plums,  dried,  and  used  either  stewed  as  i, 
dish  or  plain  as  a  dessert  fruit.  The  finest  dessert  pnmes, 
known  as  "  French  plums,"  are  produced  from  the  St  Julieo 
plum-tree  and  are  dried  and  exported  from  the  valley  of 
the  Loire  in  France.  California  now  produces  a  fine  quality 
of  "  prune."  In  scientific  nomenclature,  Prunus  is  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  rosaceous  trees,  the  type  of  the  tribe  prmneatt  of 
which  the  plum,  apricot,  peach,  cherry,  &c,  are  spedes  (see 
further  under  Plum).  From  this  word  must  be  distinguished 
"  to  prune,"  (i)  to  cut  or  trim  superfluous  growth  from  a  shrub 
or  tree  in  order  to  encourage  fresh  growth  and  bring  into 
regular  form,  &c.,  and  (2)  to  trim  or  dress  the  feathers  with  the 
bill,  used  of  a  bird  "  preening  "  itself^  In  the  first  sense  the 
word  is  an  adaptation  (i6th  century)  of  the  Old  French  proigner, 
the  second  sense  appears  in  the  end  of  the  X4th  century  but  is 
not  found  in  French. 

PRURITUS,  an  ailment  characterized  by  intense  itching  of 
the  surface  of  the  body.  It  nuiy  occur  in  connexion  with  other 
morbid  conditions,  such  as  jaundice,  diabetes,  digestive  dis- 
orders, &c.,  or  as  the  result  of  the  irritation  produced  by  skin 
parasites.  The  most  serious  form  is  pruritus  senUis,  which 
affects  old  persons,  and  is  often  a  cause  of  great  suffering, 
depriving  the  patient  of  sleep.  In  such  cases  it  is  probably  due 
to  atrophic  changes  in  the  skin.  No  eruption  is  visible,  except 
such  marks  as  are  produced  by  scratching.  The  treatment 
consists  in  the  removal  of  any  apparent  cause,  and  measures 
to.  strengthen  the  system,  such  as  the  use  of  quinine,  iron,  &c 
Soothing  lotions  composed  of  solutions  of  alkalis  conjoined 
with  chloral,  opium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.,  may  be  appBcd  to 
the  affected  skin  at  bedtime. 

PRUSSIA  (Ger.  Preussen;  Lat.  Borussia),  a  kingdom  of 
Germany,  and  the  largest,  most  populous  and  most  important 
state  of  the  German  Empire.  (For  map  see  Geuiany.)  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Baltic,  Mecklenburg,  Denmark 
and  the  North  Sea,  on  the  E'.  by  Russia,  on  the  S.  by  Austria, 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  Thuringian  states,  Bavaria  and 
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Hesse-DannsUdt,  on  the  W.  by  Alsacc-Lorndnc,  Luxemburg, 
Bdgium  and  the  Netherlands.  lu  frontiers  have  a  circuit  of 
about  4750  m.,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  enclaves  Oldenburg, 
Mecklenburg,  Brunswick  and  other  small  German  sUtes, 
and  certain  small  appurtenances,  such  as  HohenzoUem,  in 
the  south  of  WOrttembeig,  it  forms  a  tolerably  compact  mass 
of  territory,  and  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  northern  Germany. 
Its  longest  axis  is  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  With  the  exception  of 
the  sea  on  the  north  and  the  mountain-barrier  on  the  south-east, 
the  frontiers  are  political  rather  than  geographical.  The  total 
area  of  the  monarchy  is  1341622  sq.  m.  and  comprises  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  extent  of  the  German  Empire.  Its 
kernel  is  the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  round  which  the  rest  of  the 
state  has  been  gradually  built  up. 

Physical  Fechires. — Fully  three-fifths  of  Prusna  belong  to  the 
great  north  Eun)pean  plain  and  may  be  generally  characterized  as 
lowlaiids.  The  plain  is  much  wider  on  the  ea»t,  where  only  the 
southern  maigin  of  Prussia  is  mountainous,  than  on  the  west, 
where  the  Hanoverian  hills  approach  to  within  less  than  100  m. 
of  the  sea.  A  line  drawn  from  DQsseldorf  through  Halle  to  Breslau 
would,  roiiffhly  speakii^.  divide  the  flat  part  <a  the  country  from 
the  hUly  districts.  In  the  south-east  Prussia  is  separated  from 
Austria  and  Bohemia  by  the  Sudetic  chain,  which  oegins  at  the 
valley  of  the  Oder  and  extends  thence  towards  xh^  north  -ni»t. 
This  chain  includes  the  Riesen  Gebii|;e.  with  the  (n^lu  1  moiinrain 
in  Prussia  (Schneekoppe),  and  subsides  graduallv  in  rh*  hil!^  of 
Luaatia.    The  Han  Mountains,  however,  beyond  thi  '  ,    in, 

follow  the  same  general  direction  and  may  be  n  ^^ar,!  de- 

tached continuation  of  the  system.     To  the  solhU  srx 

the  Prussian  frontier  intersecU  the  northern  part  *>l  rh     <  ian 

Forest,  which  is  also  prolqnged  towards  tne.n(vn]i-v  •  the 
Weser  Gebirge  and  the  Teutoburger  Wald.     Thi.  of 

Prussia  is  occupied  by.  the  plateau  of  the  lower  Khn  .  ing 

on  the  left  bank  the  HunsrOck  arid  the  Eifel,  and  in  1   .  Lhe 

Taunus,  the  Westerwald  and  the  Saueriand.     B^iuc4.i.  . l^jttr 

Rhenish  and  Thuringian  systems  are  interposed  the  Vogelsberg, 
the  Rh6n,  and  other  hills  belonging  to  the  Triassic  system  of  the 
upper  Rhine.  The  Silesian  Mountains  are  composed*  chiefly  of 
granite,  gneiss  and  schists,  while  the  Harz  and  the  lower  Rhenish 
plateau  are  mainly  of  Devonian  and  Silurian  formation.  To  the 
north  of  the  Saueriand  is  the  important  carboniferous  system  of  the 
Ruhr,  and  there  are  also  extensive  coalfields  in  Silesia.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Danube  Prussia  is  traversed  by  all  the  chief  rivers 
of  Germany,  comprising  almost  the  entire  course  of  the  Oder  and 
the  Weser.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  German  coast-line  belongs 
to  Prussia,  and  it  possesses  all  the  imporunt  seaports  (see  also 
Germ  ANY)  except  Harobun.  Bremen  and  LQbcck. 

CUmiOe. — The  climate  of  Prussia  may  be  described  as  moderate, 
and  is  generally  healthy.  The  greatest  extremes  of  temperature 
are  found  betireen  the  east  and  west,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
in  the  bleak  and  exposed  provinces  of  the  north-east  being  about 
4^*  F.,  w'hile  that  of  the  sheltered  valley  of  the  Rhine  is  6* 
higher.  In  winter  the  respective  means  are  26*  and  35*:  in  summer 
the  difference  is  not  above  2*  to  4^  In  Prussia  as  a  whole  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  from  lOo"  to  i^*,  but  these  extremes  are  rarely 
reached.  The  average  annual  rain/all  is  about  21  in.;  it  is  highest 
in  the  hilly  district  on  the  west  (3^  in.)  and  on  the  north-west 
coast  (30  to  32  in.),  and  lowest  (16  in.)  in  the  inland  parts  of  the 
caMtem  provinces. 

Poptdation. — ^The  following  schedule  shows  the  area  and  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  kingdom  and  of  each  of  its  fourteen  provinces  on 
the  1st  of  December  1900,  and  the  31st  of  December  1905. 


Area  in 
Eng.  sq.  m. 

Pop.,  19PO. 

Pop..  1905. 

East  Prussia       .     . 
West  Prussia      .     . 
Beriin      .... 
Brandenburg      .     . 
Pomerania     .     . 
Sflesia      .... 
Posen       ■     .     .     . 
Saxony    .... 

Hanover        .     .     . 
Westphalia    .     .     . 
Hesse  Nassau     .     . 
RhineUnd     .     .     . 
Hohenzollem      .     . 

14.284 
9.859 

15.382 
11,620 
15.568 
II. 186 
9.751 
7.338 
14.870 
7.803 
6.062 
10.423 
441 

1.996,626 

\-nz 

3.»o8.554 
1.6M.832 
4.668.857 
1.887.275 
2.8;p.6i6 
1.387.968 
2.590.939 
3.187.777 
1. 897.981 
5.759.798 
66.780 

2.030,176 
1,641.746 
2,040.148 

ii684i326 
4.942.611 
1.986.637 

2.979.221 

1. 504.248 
2.759.544 
3.618.090 
2,070.05a 

134.616 

34.472.509 

37.293.324 

>  ladudiof  Hel«ohnd. 


The  increaic  of  populiaUon  proreedi  mti»t  rapidly,  as  would  be 
expected,  in  Berlin,  and  next  fdlow  Wcftphalia^  the  Rhineland, 
Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  while  U  in  wcrdcest  m  Hohenzollem, 
Pomerania  and  Eait  Prusaia.  The  popu tuition  is  densest  in  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  dbtrici  of  lIio  Rhine,  which  is  closely 
followed  by  the  coal  iwioiis  cf  Silesia  and  paJ'ts  of  Saxony  and  West- 
phalia. Both  th«  Lirth-iaie  and  the  deaih-rate  show  a  tendency 
to  diminish.  (For  £tari&tica]  tables  undL-r  this  h^d,  see  GBaifANY.) 
In  Prussia,  the  jtnnuj.1  incrt'a.vF  in  ihe  urLun  population  is  about 
seven  times  an  gnuc  Mb  Ui.ii  m  iXm  rural  communities.  In  1905 
Prussia  contained  twenty-two  towns  each  with  upwards  of  100,000 
inhabitants.  The  annual  rate  of  suicide  in  Prussia  is  hieh,  and 
anvMffr  German  «tat««  is  only  exceeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 
I'    :  '    '  '  nationalities  (by  speech),  the  population  of 

F>     ••■•-    II'  ! I  \g\Ay   31.000,000   Germans^    over   3,000,000 

P  !W  .;in  the  ravLtrn  provinces),  107,000  Lithuanians  (in  the  north- 
c*-0,  1:17.000  Danf^  (in  Schleswig-Holstein),  65,000  Wends  (in 
Brmiionburx  and  Silesia),  25,000  Czechs  (in  Silesia)  and  78,000 
\^  -lI  !t>3n«  {near  the  INdgian  frontier).  In  the  rural  districts  of  Posen 
a:  >1  in  parti  ot  SUeEia  the  Poles  form  the  predominant  element  of 
till  jvipuEal ion. 

Commmniii^ifm. — With  most  internal  means  of  communication 
Prussia  t!  well  provided.  Hardly  any  of  its  excellent  highroads 
exi(sifd  in  the  tlnic  f  i  Frederick  the  Great,  and  many  of  them  date 
ivtm  the  N^pokvuiii  era.  The  first  Prussian  railway  was  laid  in 
\h\^,  Lijjt  ihc  rjilw.rv  system  did  not  receive  its  full  development 
unLil  the  events  of  1^  removed  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way 
by  Hanover.  Mi-c  ijf  the  lines  were  laid  by  private  companies, 
and  the  ^i^vtrni.  i  r  onfined  itself  to  establishing  jiincs  in  districts 
not  Ifkdy  to  attraLt  private  capital.  In  1879,  however,  a  measure 
WH-^  r^assed  authorizing  the  acqubition  by  the  state  of  the  private 
ra  vs.  and  in  1884  nine-tenths  of  the  13.800  m.  of  railway  in 
P  a  were  in  the  hands  of  government.  The  proportion  of 
ra  >y  mileage  in  Prussia  (5  m.  per  10,000  inhabitants)  is  nearly 
as  h  a»  in  Great  Britain,  out  the  traffic  u  much  less.  Between 
If  I  id  t886  the  state-owned  lines  of  railway  increased  by  9240  m., 
th  rr/i.fe  being  principally  due  to  the  policy  of  buying  up  private 
111  irn]  since  1886  there  has  been  a  further  increase.  In  1903 
til  1    lines  amounted  to  a  total  of  18,520  m.,  and  the  private 

lir  r..  TJ48  m.  The  former  total  includes  lines  in  Hesse-Darm- 
sui'Jt,  the  railways  of  this  ^nd  duchy  having  been  incorporated 
with  the  Prussian  railways  in  X896.  The  building  of  the  railways 
in  1*nj5^ia  has  in  almost  every  case  been  influenced  by  military 
rcrriirx.'nii>nts;  and  this  applies  also  to  the  making  of  pnvate  lines. 
T\\r  ni.  :  important  trunk  line  of  Prussia  is  that  which  enters 
the  western  frontier  at  Herbesthal,  and  runs  through  Cologne. 
DQsscldorf,  Hanover,  Berlin,  Dirschau  and  K6nigsberg,  and  leaves 
the  eastern  boundary  at  Eydtkuhncn  for  St  Petersburg.  Generally 
speaking,  the  principal  lines  of  the  country  either  radiate  from 
Berlin  or  run  alongside  the  frontiers  and  boundaries.  To  the 
former  category  belong  the  lines  which  connect  the  capital  with 
Hamburig  and  Kiel,  with  Stettin,  with  Danzig  and  Kfinigsberg, 
with  Posen  and  Breslau  (dividing  at  Frank(ort-on-Oder),  with 
Dresden,  with  Leipzig  and  Bavana,  with  Frankfort-on-Matn  via 
Halle  and  Erfurt,  with  Coblenz  via  Cassel,  and  with  Cologne  via 
Magdeburig  and  Brunswick.  The  second  category  embraces  lines 
from  Hamburg  to  Stettin,  from  Stettin  to  Ppacn  and  Breslau. 
and  from  Breslau  to  Halle;  the  ring[  is  agun  taken  up  at  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  and  continues  up  the  Rhine  (on  both  banics)  to  Colore, 
and  thence  through  MQnster  and  Bremen  to  Hamburig.  Besides 
these  there  are  two  other  important  lines,  one  connecting  Hamburg 
with  Frankfort-on-Main  via  Hanover  and  Cassel,  the  other  linking 
Hanover  with  Halle. 

*  Pryssia  possesses  also  an  extensive  system  of  natural  and  artificial 
waterways.  In  the  period'  1 880-1 893  the  Prussbn  CJovemment 
spent  no  less  than  £11,677,750  upon  the  maintenance  and  con- 
struction of  locks;  canals,  canal  buildings,  bridges,  roadways,  &c. 
Besides  this  there  was  a  special  vote  of  £6,197,600  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Dortmund-Ems  Canal  and  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Olcr,  Vistula,  Spree  and  other  waterways  in 
Brandenburg.  The  most  important  of  the  canals  are  the  North 
Sea  and  Baltic  Canal  (officially  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal),  the 
Elbe-Trave  Canal  (to  give*  LQbeck  access  to  the  Elbe);  and  the 
Dortmund-Ems  Canal,  and  its  continuation,  the  Dortmund-Rhine 
Canal  (see  further,  Germany).  The  laraest  ship^wning  ports  are 
Flensburg.  Stettin,  Kiel,  Rostock  and  Dansig;  and  GeestemOndc 
owns  the  largest  deep-sea  fishing  fleet. 

Agriculture.— Of  the  total  area  of  cultivable  land  in  the  German 
Empire  fully  66%  betongs  to  Prussia.  About  29%  of  the  soil 
of  Prussia  consbts  of  good  loam  or  cby,  32%  is  niediocre  or  of 
loam  and  sand  mixed,  31%  is  predominantly  sandy,  and  6%  is 
occupied  by  bogs  and  marshes.  The  north-eastern  provinces 
contain  a  high  proportion  of  poor  soil,  and  in  the  north-west  occur 
larve  tracts  of  heath  and  moor.  The  reclaimed  marshlands  in 
both  districts,  as  well  as  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers, 
are  usually  very  fertile,  and  tracts  of  fruitful  |[round  are  found  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  its  affluents  and  in  the  plain  around 
Magdeburg,  the  so-called  Bdkrde.  The  most  fertile  Prussian 
province  is  Saxony,  while  the  least  productive  are  East  and  West 
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Prusua.  The  principal  crop  in  Pnuna  is  rye,  of  which  the  ordinary, 
bread  of  the  country  is  made;  it  grows  in  all  parts  of  the  Idnadom, 
espedally  in  the  north  and  east,  and  occupies  about  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  tilled-  surface.  Oats  occupy  an  area  equal  to  about 
half  that  devoted  to  rye.  and  are  also  ^wn  most  extensively  in 
the  north-eastern  districts.  Wheat,  which  is  chiefly  cultivated  in 
the  south  and  west,  does  not  cover  more  than  a  fourth  as  much 
ground  as  rye.  Barley  is  most  largely  growa  in  Saxony  and  Silesia. 
■Other  grain  crops  are  spdt  (chiefly  on  the  Rhine),  buckwheat 
(Hanover  and  Schleswig-Holstein)  and  millet;  niaixe  is  grown  for 
fodder  in  some  districts.  The  produce  of  grain  does  not  cover  the 
consumption  and  is  supplemented  by  imports  of  rye  and  other 
cereals  from  Russia  and  Holland.  PoUtoes,  used  both  as  food  and 
for  the  distillation  of  spirits,  are  cultivated  over  nearly  as  lar^  an 
area  as  rye  and  are  especially  predominant  in  the  eastern  provinces. 
The  common  beet  is  extensively  grown  for  the  production  of  sugar 
'in  the  provinces  of  Saxony,  Hanover,  Silena,  Pomerania  and  Bran- 
denburg. Flax  and  hemp  occupy  considerable  areas  in  East 
Prussia,  Silesia  and  Hanover,  while  hops  are  raised  chiefly  in  Posen 
and  Saxony.  The  cultivation  of  rape-seed  for  oil  has  fallen  off 
since  the  use  of  petroleum  ))as  become  general.  The  tobacco  of 
Silesia,  Brandenburg,  Hanover  and  the  juiine  province  is  inferior 
to  that  of  Germany;  the  annual  value  of  Prussian-grown  tobacco 
is  about  £500,000,  or  one-fourth  of  the  total  produce  of  the  empire. 
Of  the  total  cultivated  area  less  than  5%  is  divided  into  farms 
of  less  than  5  acres  each,  about  33  %  amongst  farms  ranging  from 
5  to  50  acres,  32*01  %  amongst  farms  ranging  from  50  to  250  acres, 
and  the  rest  amongst  farms  exceeding  250  acres.  The  provinces 
in  which  larse  estates  (up  to  2500  acres  and  more)  are  the  rule,  are 
Pomerania,  Posen.  Silesia,  East  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  West  Prussia 
and  Saxony,  in  tne  order  named.  The  estates  of  the  old  landed 
gentry  (RiUergOter)  of  Prussia,  taking  the  estates  above  500  acres 
each,  aggr^ate  in  all  some  13,400,000  acres.  Small  estates  (peasant 
holdinn)  prevail  principally  in  tne  Rhine  province,  Hesse-Nassau 
and  Westphalia,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  Hanover,  Silesia  and 
Saxony,  but  larg^  peasant  holdings  (50  to  250  acres)  exist  only  in 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  East  Prussia,  Westphalia,  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg.  Notwithstanding  the  continuous  decline  in 
prices,  and  other  drawbacks  from  which  agriculture  has  suffered 
throughout  Europe,  the  Prussian  farmers  have  on  the  whole  fairly 
well  maintained  their  position,  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  both  eager  and  skilful  in  availing  tnemselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  progress  of  agricultural  knowledge.  One  of 
the  latest  departures  in  this  field  has  been  the  estabUshment  of 
central  stations  for  the  distribution  of  electric  power  to  the  estates 
in  its  neighbourhood,  the  power  to  be  used  for  driving  both  fixed 
and  movable  machinery  (mills,  chaff-cutters,  threshing-machines, 
ploughs,  &c^,  for  lighting  buildings  and  houses^  for  cooking  and 


heating,  and  on  larj^e  estates  for  giviiw  signals  and  conveying 
orders.  The  cultivation  of  the  beetroot  for  sUgu-  has  had  a  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  ^Prussian  agriculture,  especially  in  the  pro- 
vinces m  Saxoiiy,  Silesia,  Posen,  Ifanover,  West  Prussia,  Pomerania, 
Brandenburg,  the  Rhine  province,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  the  beetroot  is  extensively  cultivated.  Owing  to  the  deep 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  incessant  hoeing  wnich  the  beet 
crop  requires,  the  three  or  four  crops  which  follow  it  are  invariably 
gooid,  and  the  liability  to  failure  of  the  immediately  succeeding  crop 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Moreover,  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Prussian 
ffovemment  has  been  of  first-rate  assistance  to  the  Prussian  farmer.. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  cultivation  of  the  beetroot  has  gone  the 
cultivation  of  barley  and  chicory,  crops  of  scarcely  infenor  value 
from  the  cultivator's  point  of  view.  Barley  is  grown  on  more 
than  iii  million  acres.  The  Prussian  province  of  Saxony  produces 
one-half  of  the  total  quantity  of  chiconr  yielded  every  year  through- 
out the  empire;  the  principal  centres  for  its  manufacture  in  Prussia 
are  M^^eDura.  Berlin,  and  Brcslau. 

Livestock. — The  •  province  of  East.  Prusua,  with  the  principal 
government  stud  of  Trakehnen,  is  the  headquarters  of  horse- 
rearing,  and  contains  the  greatest  number  of  horses  both  relatively 
and  absolutely.  The  horses  bred  there  are  generally  suitable  for 
the  lighter  kind  of  work  only,  and  are  in  great  request  for  military 
purposes.  Horses  of  a  stouter  type  are.  bred  in  Schleswig-Holstein 
and  on  the  Rhine,  but  heavy  draught  horses  have  to  be  imported 
from  France,  Holland,  Belgium  and.  Denmark.  The  best  cattle 
are  reared  in  the  maritime  provinces,  whence,  as  from  the  marshy 
lowlands  of  Hanover,  they  are  exported  in  large  numbers  to 
England. 

In  the  matter  of  freiehts  the  govmiment  renders  material  assist- 
ance to  the  Prussian  farmer.  As  the  state  owns  the  railways,  it 
carries  agricultural  produce,  especially  such  as  is  destined  for  ex- 
port, at  lower  preferential  rates. 

Forests. — Prussia  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  woodland 
(33  %)  than  any  other  large  country  in  the  south  or  west  of  Eiirope 
(France  17%,  luly  12%,  Great  Britain  3%).  though  not  so  large 
a  proportion  as  Russia,  Austria  and  some  of  the  minor  German 
states;  The  most  extensive  forests  are  in  East  and  West  Prussia, 
Silesia,  and  Brandenburg,  where  coniferous  trees  prevail,  and  in 
the  Rhenish' and  Hessian  districts,  where  oaks  and  beeches  arc  the 
most  prominent  growths.  The  north-west  is  almost  entirely  desti- 
tute of  timber,  and  peat  is  there  used-  universally  aa  fuel    The 


It  forests  cover  about  6,000,000  acres,  or  upwards  of  one- 

/ourth  of  the  whole,  and  are  admirably  managed,  bringinc  in  ao 
annual  revenue  of  X}  millions  sterling.  The  state  also  cootrals  the 
management  of  forests  in  private  possession,  and  exerts  itadf  to 
secure  the  planting  of  waste  lands. 

Viticulture. — ^The  principal  wine-growing  districts  of  PMxsaia  are 
the  Rheingau  and  the  Rhine  provinces,  though  wine  is  also  pro- 
duced in  !»lesia,  Westphalia  and  a  few  other  districts  The  -vaueya 
of  the  Nahe,  Saar,  -Moselle  and  Ahr  all  produce  excellent  wine. 
The  Prussian  state  owns  several  vinejrards  in  the  Rhine  district. 
German  vine-growers  have  suffered,  in  comnoon  with  vine-growers 
in  other  countries  of  Europe,  from  the  Oidium  tucheri  and  .the 
PkiMoxera^  and  the  government  has  spent  large  sums  ol  snooey  ia 
endeavouring  to  arrest  the  ravages  caused. 

Fisheries. — ^The  fisheries  on  the  Baltic  Sea  and  its  haffs,  and  oa  the 
North  Sea.  are  important.  In  the  former  the  take  conasts  mainly  of 
herrings,  flat  fish,  salmon,  mackerel  and  eels,  while  the  chief  objects 
of  the  latter  are  cod  and  oysters.  Inland  fishery  has  been  encouraged 
by  the  foundation  <^  numerous  pisckultural  establishments  and  by 
tne  enactment  of  close-time  laws.  Carp,  peixrh,  iitke  and  salnson. 
the  last-named  especially  in  the  Rhine,  are  the  priodpal  varieties: 
sturgeon  are  taken  in  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  and  the  lakes  of  East 
Prussia  swarm  with  bream  and  lampreys.  Game  of  various  kinds 
abounds  in  different  parts  of  Prussia,  and  the  lakes  are  frequented 
by  large  flocks  of  waterfowl. 

Mining  and  Metal  Industries. — Pnisda  is  the  largest  ptoduoer 
cS  coal,  anc,  salt,  lead  and  copper  amongst  the  states  of  the  German 
Empire,  though  in  respect  of  iron  she  comes  aecond  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  Of  the  anregate  Overman  output  of  coal  .^Vussia  supcslies 
over  93%,  viz.  the  huge  total  of  101,966,158  tons,  valued  at 
£43*9l2t500  In  1900,  as  compared  with  some  47,000,000  tons  in 
I882j  representing  an  increase  of  about  117%.  and  of  this  the 
province  of  Westphalia  produces  the  largest  quantity.  Next  comes 
the  Rhine  province,  that  is,  the  Saar,  Aachen,  DOsseldorf  and  Roer 
coal-fields;  then  ^esia.  An  extremely  impcnrtant  rOle  is  played  in 
the  coal  industry  of  Prussia  by  the  Rhenish-Westphaliaii  Coal 
Syndicate,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Essen,  and  which  from  the 
bulk  of  its  output  (about  40%  of  the  total  German  output)  has 
succeeded  in  r^uUting  the  production  and  orice  of  the  coalfields 
generally.  Out  of  a  total  output  of  lignite  for  the  entire  German 
Empire  of  40498,019  tons  in  1900,  Prussia  yiekled  no  less  than  1^%, 
or  a  toul  of  34.007,542  tons,  valued  at  £4,012,900,  showing  an 
annual  increase  of  over  24  million  tons  and  of  31  milliotts  9taisag 
since  1882.  Almost  all  the  zinc  produced  in  Ganany  comes  out 
of  the  Silesian  mines.  The  chia  iron-producing  regions  are  the 
Rhine  province,  Westphalia,  Hesse-Nassau  and  Silesia.  Bnt  in 
the  production  of  lead  and  manganese  Prussia  enjoys  almost  an 
unchallenged  monopoly.  Salt  is  mined  principally  in  die  province 
of  Saxony  (Stassfurt,  Aschersleben,  Erfurt,  Halle,  Menebwg. 
Sangerhausen),  the  kali  salu  near  Magd^uii^  and  Glauber  salts* 
in  the  Rhine  province  and  Hesse- Nassau.  Iron  is  worked  principally 
in  the  districts  of  Amsberg,  DOsseldorf,  Oppeln  in  Siksa,  Treves 
and  Coblenz,  and  zinc  for  the  most  part  near  Oppeln  in  fiesta; 
lead  and  silver  near  Aachen,  Oppeln  and  Wiesbaden,  and  sulphuric 
acid  in  all  the  mining  districts,  as  well  as  near  Potsdam,  Bneslan, 
Magdeburg  and  MerM>urg.  Petroleum  b  extracted  to  a  limited 
extent  at  a  couple  of  places  in  the  province  of  Hanover.  Down 
to  1899,  in  which  year  the  Monopoly  was  bought  out  by  the  Praasiaa 
government,  150  to  250  tons  of  amber  were  mined  in'  East  Pnisaia. 
A  little  is  also  collected  on  the  coast  near  Pillau. 

Industrial  Deodopmtnt. — During  the  last  quarter  of  the  X9th 
century  Prussia  developed  into  a  great  manufacturing  coanby. 
Among  the  causes  which  have  been  mainly  instrumental  m  fosterins 
the  industrial  development  in  Prusaa  are  the  fostering  care  « 
the  government  (at  once  energetic,  comprehensive  and  watdiful). 
co-operation  and  organization,  which  has  been  immensely  fadli- 
tated  by  the  habits  of  promi>t  obedience  and  order  learnt  in  the 
course  of  the  military  training;  the  generally  high  intellectual 
level  and  technical  and  artistic  skill  of  the  workmen,  due  in  part 
to  the  enforcement  .of  sound  elementary  education  and  in  part  to 
the  excellent  technical  high  schools,  trades  "  continuation  scnools.*' 
and  hosts  of  special  schools  in  which  the  arts  and  crafts  are  thorouflh- 
ly  and  systematkally  taught;  the  use  made  of  scientific  discovenes 
and  the  power  of  taking  advantage  of  scientific  progress  generally; 
the  national  aptitude  for  giving  conscientious  attention  to  minutiae, 
and  for  thoroughness  and  mastery  of  detail ;  the  extensive  employ- 
ment of  commercial  travellers,  having  command  of  languages, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  an  earnest  desire  to  find  out  and  mectr 
the  wants  and  tastes  of  customers.  Moreover,  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  people  have  been  jn  their  favour.  Wages 
have  on  the  whole  been  lower  than,  for  example,  in  England, 
though  nnce  1896  they  have  shown  a  strong  upward  tendency, 
and  the  standard  of  comfort,  and  even  in  many  cases  the  standard 
of  living,  has  been  lower.  Litigation,  too,  is  more  expeditious  and 
less  costly.  But  the  Prussian  manufacturer  has  derived  no  small 
measure  of  advantage  from  the  fact  that  he  came  into  the  field 
somewhat  later  than  his  foreign  rivals.  He  has  been  enabled  to 
utilize  their  experience,  to  profit  from  their  drawbacks,  faults  and 
deficiencies,  and  to  make  a  clean  start  in  the  I«ht  of  this  valuable 
acquired   knowledge.     His  interests  have  also  been   materially 
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pfomoted  by  the  conimercial  and  fiscal  policies  of  his  government. 
The  chief  industrial  diftricts  are,  of  course,  those  which  yield 
coal,  with,  in  addition,  the  great  cities — Berlin,  Magdcburv.  Hanover, 
Breslau,  Gdrlitz.  Stettin,  Essen,  Dortmund,  tlberfcTd- Barmen. 
.Dasseldorf,  Cologne.  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Crefeld,  Halle.  Hanover. 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Saarbriicken.  Hochst,  Solingen,  Rcmscheid, 
Hagen,  Kdnigsberg,  Danzig  and  many  others.  The  iron  and  metal 
industries,  especially  the  making  of  machinery,  electrical  plant, 
tramway  plant,  and  the  production  of  articles  in  wrought  copper 
and  brass,  rank  in  the  forefront.  In  these  branches  Berlin,  and 
more  lately  its  suburbs,  as  well  as  Magdeburg  and  Cologne,  have 
played  an  active  rftle.  though  the  old  centres  of  the  metallurgical 
and  iron  and  steel  industries  in  the  Rhine  province  and  West- 
phalia have  also  expanded  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  growth 
of  the  chemical  industries,  which  are  essentially  a  German  speciality, 
must  also  be  mentraned  in  the  front  rank.  The  branches  in  which 
this  supremaq|r  stands  unrivalled  are  those  which  produce  aniline 
dyes,  artificial  indigo,  illuminants  (acetylene  gas.  Welsbach  mantles, 
&c.).  expUjsives,  various  chemical  salts,  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, cellulose,  glycerine,  artificial  (chemical)  manures,  and  per- 
fumes.^ A  thin]  branch  of  industry  in  which  German  genius  has 
won  triumphs  of  the  highest  kind  is  shipbuilding. 

ConsHtulion. — ^The  present  constitution  of  Prussia  was  framed 
by  the  government  of  King  Frederick  William  IV.,  with  the  co- 
operation of  a  constituent  assembly,  and  was  proclaimed  on  the 
31st  of  January  1850.  Jt  consists  of  an  hereditary  monarchy  with 
two  houses  of  parliament  and  was  subsequently  modified  by  various 
enactments,  notably  that  of  the  12th  of  October  1854.  reconstituting 
the  upper  chamber.  The  constitution  affirms  the  legal  equality 
of  all  citizens  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  provides  for  universal  military 
service,  and  guarantees  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  the 
security  of  property,  immunity  from  domiciliary  visits,  the  tn- 
vk>labiiity  01  letters,  toleration  of  religious  sects,  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  right  of  association  and  public  meetings,  and  liberty 
of  migiatbn. 

The  monarchy  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  the  house  of 
HohcnzoUcm,  and  folk>ws  the  custom  of  primogeniture.  The  king 
alone  exercises  the  executive  power,  has  the  supreme  command 
of  the  army,  and  is  head  of  the  Church,  but  shares  the  legislative 
power  with  nis  partiament.  He  appoints  and  discharges  the  minis- 
ters and  other  officials  of  the  Crown,  summons  and  di»olves  pariia- 
ment,  possesses  the  right  of  |»rdon  and  mitigation  of  punishment, 
declares  war  and  concludes  peace,  confers  orders  and  titles  and 
conducts  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  though  this  prerogative 
has  now,  constitutionally  speaking,  passed  from  the  king  of  Prussia 
to  the  German  emperor.  He  is  held  to  be  irresponsible  for  his  public 
actions,  and  his  decrees  require  the  countersign  of  a  minister, 
whose  responsibility,  however,  is  not  very  dearly  defined.  The 
national  tradition  and  feeling  lend  the  Crown  considerable  power 
not  formulated  in  the  constitution,  and  the  king  is  permitted  to 
bring  his  personal  influence  to  bear  upon  parliament  in  a  way  quite 
at  variance  with  the  English  conception  of  a  constitutional  monarch. 
The  annual  civil  list  of  the  king  of  Prussia  amounts  to  £770.554. 

The  legislative  assembly  or  Landlag,  consists  of  two  chambers, 
which  are  convoked  annually  at  the  same  time  but  meet  separately. 
The  right  of  proposing  new  measures  bclones  equally  to  the  king 
and  each  of  tne  chambers,  but  the  consent  of  all  three  is  necessary 
before  a  measure  can  pass  into  law.  The.  chambers  have  control 
of  the  finances  and  possess  the  right  of  voting  or  refusing  taxes. 
Financial  questions  are  first  discussed  in  the  lower  house,  and  the 
upper  house  can  accept  or  reject  the  annual  budget  only  en  bloc. 
All  measures  are  passed  by  an  absolute  majority,  but  those  affect- 


ing the  constitution  must  be  submitted  to  a  second  vote  after  an 
interval  of  at  least  twenty-one  days.  Members  may  not  be  called 
to  account  for  their  |)arliamentary  utterances  except  by  the  chamber 
in  which  they  sit.  No  one  may  at  the  same  time  be  a  member 
of  both  chambers.  The  ministers  of  the  Crown  have  access  to 
both  chambers  and  may  speak  at  any  time,  but  they  do  not  vote 
unless  they  are  actually  members.  The  siuings  of  both  chambers 
are  public 

The  general  scheme  of  government,  though  constitutional,  is 
not  exactly  "  parliamentary  "  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word, 
as  the  ministers  are  independent  of  party  and  need  not  necessarily 
represent  the  opinions  of  the  parliamentary  majority.  The  Herren- 
kaus^  or  house  of  peers,  contains  two  classes  of  members,  the  heredit- 
ary and  non-hereditary.  The  former  consists  of  the  adult  princes 
of  the  house  of  Hohenzollem,  the  mediatized  princes  and  counts 
of  the  old  imperial  nobility,  and  the  heads  of  the  great  territorial 
nobility.  The  non-hereditary  members  are  chosen  for  life  by  the 
king  from  the  ranks  of  the  rich  landowners,  manufacturers  and  men 
of  general  eminence,  and  representatives  "  presented "  for  the 
king's  approval  by  the  landowners  of  the  eight  old  provinces,  by 
the  larger  towns  and  by  the  universities.  £very  member  of  the 
Herrennaus  must  be  specially  summoned  by  the  king.  The  Abge- 
ordneienkaus  or  chamber  of  deputies,  consists  of  433  members,  elected 


•See  Dr  Frederick  Rose,  Chemical  Instruction  and  Chemical 
Industries  in  Germany  (1901-1902),  being  Nos.  561  and  573  of  the 
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for  periods  of  five  years  by  indirect  sufTrage,  exercised  by  all  male 
citizens  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  have  not 
forfeited  their  communal  rights.  The  original  electors  are  arranged 
in  three  classes,  according  to  the  rate  of  taxes  paid  by  them,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  gross  amount  of  taxation  is  equal  in  each 
class.  The  country  is  accordingly  divided  into  electoral  districts, 
with  the  electors  grouped  in  three  categories,  each  of  which  selects 
a  WaUmann  or  electoral  proxy,  who  exercises  the  direct  sufTragc. 
Members  of  the  lower  house  must  be  thirty  years  old  and  in  lull 
possession  of  their  civic  rights.  They  receive  a  daily  allowance 
{Didten)  of  fifteen  shillings  during  the  sitting  of  the  house,  and  travel- 
ling expenses. 

The  Kins  exercises  his  cxecutrve  functions  through  an  irre- 
sponsible Slaatsrat.  or  privy  council,  revived  in  1884  after  thirty 
years  of  inactivity,  and  by  a  nominally  responsible  cabinet  or 
council  of  ministers  {Stoats- Minister ium).  The  latter  consists  of 
the  president  and  minister  of  foreien  affairs,  and  ministers  of  war, 
justice,  finance,  the  interior,  public  worship  and  instruction,  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  public  works  and  agriculture,  domains  and 
forests.  Ministers  conduct  the  affairs  of  their  special  departments 
independently,  but  meet  in  council  for  the  discussion  of  general, 
questions.  They  represent  the  executive  in  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment and  introduce  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Crown,  but  do 
not  need  to  belong  to  either  chamber.  The  affairs  ot  the  royal 
household  and  priw  purse  are  entrusted  to  a  special  minister,  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

The  Prussian  governmental  system  is  somewhat  complicated  by 
its  relation  to  that  of  the  empire.  The  king  of  Prussia  is  at  the 
same  time  (German  emperor,  and  his  prime  minister  is  also  the 
imperial  chancellor.  The  ministries  01  war  and  foreign  affairs 
practically  coincide  with  those  of  the  empire,  and  the  custom-dues 
and  the  postal  and  telegraph  service  have  also  been  transferred  to 
the  imperial  government.  Prussia  has  only  seventeen  votes'  in  the 
federal  council,  or  less  than  a  third  of  the  toul  number,  but  its 
influence  is  practically  assured  by  the  fact  that  the  small  northern 
states  almost  invariably  vote  with  it.  To  the  Reichstag  Prussia 
sends  more  than  half  the  members.  The  double  parliamentary 
system  works  in  some  respects  inconveniently,  as  the  Reichstag 
and  Prussian  Landtag  are  often  in  session  at  the  same  time,  and  many 
persons  are  members  of  both.  Where  imperial  and  Prussian 
legislation  come  into  conflict  the  latter  must  give  way. 

LoctU  Goverpmenl. — For  administrative  purposes  Prussia  is 
divided  into  fourteen  Provinzen  or  provinces,  Regierungsbezirke  or 
governmental  departments,  Stadlkreise  or  urban  distrkts  (circles), 
and  Landkreise  or  rural  districts.  The  city  ot  Berlin  and  the  dis- 
trict of  HohenzoIIern  form  provinces  by  themselves.  Recent 
legislation  has  aimed  at  the  encouragement  of  local  government 
and  the  decentralization  of  administrative  authority  by  admitting 
lay  or  popularly  elected  members  to  a  share  in  the  administration 
alongside  of  the  government  officials.  Certain  branches  of  adminis- 
tration, such  as  the  care  of  roads  and  the  poor,  have  been  handed 
over  entirely  to  local  authorities,  while  a  share  is  allowed  them  in 
all.  In  the  province  the  government  is  represented  by  the  Ober- 
prdsidentt  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  all  matters  affecting 
more  than  one  department.  ,  He  is  assisted  by  a  council  iPronmiaf- 
rat)  consisting,  besides  himself  as  chairman,  of  one  member 
appointed  by  government  and  five  members  elected  by  the  pro- 
vincial committee  (Prorinzialaussckuss).  The  latter  forms  the 
permanent  executive  of  the  provincial  diet  {Prooinzial'Landtag). 
which  consists  of  deputies  elected  by  the  kreise  or  circles,  and 
forms  the  chief  provincial  organ  of  local  government.  The  Reeierungs- 
bezirk  is  solely  a  government  division  and  is  only  indirectly  repre- 
sented in  the  scheme  of  local  administration.  The  government 
authorities  are  the  Regierungs-Prdsident,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
general  internal  administration  of  the  department,  and  the  Regie- 
rung  or  government  board,  which  supervises  ecclesiastical  and 
educatbnal  affairs  and  exereises  the  function  of  the  state  in  regard 
to  the  direct  taxes  and  the  domains  and  forests.  The  depart- 
mental president  is  also  assisted  by  a  Betirksrat  or  district  council, 
consisting  of  one  official  member  and  four  others  selected  from  in- 
habitants of  the  department  by  the  provincial  committee.  Each 
Landkreis  has  a  Landrat,  an  office  which  existed  in  the  mark  of 
Brandenburg  as  early  as  the  i6th  century.  He  is  aided  by  the 
Kreissausschuss,  or  executive  committee  of  the  Kreistag  (the  diet 
of  the  circle}.  The  Landkreise  include  towns  having  less  than 
25.000  inhabitants,  rural  communes  {Landgemeinden)  and  manors 
{Cutsbezirke).  Stadtkretse  are  towns  with  more  than  2«,ooo  in- 
habitants; they  have  each  a  town  council  (Stadtverordnetenoer- 
sammlung)  elected  on  a  threc<lass  property  suffrage.  The  practical 
executive  is  entrusted  to  the  magistracy  {Afagistrat),  whkh  usually 
consists  of  a  burgomaster,  a  deputy  burgomaster  (both  paid  officials), 
several  unpaid  members,  ancf,  wnere  necessary,  a  few  other  paid 
members.  The  unpaid  members  bold  office  for  nx  years;  the  paid 
members  are  elected  for  twelve  years,  and  their  election  requires 
ratification  from  the  state. 

Justice. — Down  to  the  1st  of  January  T900  (when  the  German 
civil  code—^BUrgerlickes  Gesetxbuch — ^was  introduced)  a  threefokl 
system  of  civil  law  had  prevailed  in  PnisMa,  viz.  the  common  law 
of  Prussia  {Landreckt),  codified  in  1794,  ">  eastern  and  central 
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Prussia,  the  German  common  law  (Cemeints  diuluJus  Rcckt)  in 
Schlcswig-Holstcin,  Hanover,  and  parts  of  the  Rhine  provinces, 
and  the  Code  NapoUon  generally  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 
The  biirjjtrlicku  CcultBuck  hAA  now  put  an  en4  to  the  former  anom- 
aUta.  The  criimnal  Liw  was  unified  by  the  pcnd  i3ode  {Slrafgesctz- 
bM£h)  of  fATt  and  the  niiliury  penal  cc^li  [>:i^.:',Strafgesel^uck) 
o1   lap.     A  new  ptfiil  code,  pramul^af  .       ,  did  away  with 

the  old  pa tri (114(1  iaI  or  HignioriAl  iyn-"!  the  administra- 

tion  ot  )U!iticc  is  now  wholly  in  the  hami^  <•■  .  lent.  The  courts 

of  lawnt  instance  arc  thfr  AmHg^rKhit.  in  ^uarii  hJts  a  ungle  judge, 
accompanied  in  penal  casM  by  twj  Sfh^fen  or  ky  assessors  (a  kind 
o(  jurymen <  who  vote  with  tJw  ludgc).  Cisea  ci(  more  importance 
app  decided  by  ih«  Landptnckk  of  county  cinsms,  in  which  the 
u^Li.il  rtiiinl:icr  of  judges  is  threet  while  m  imp^jn mt  criminal  cases 
a  jury  of  iwtlvi;  ptrr^njn  is  eencfallyempriLLK  ,i  From  the  Land- 
t<richti;  ^npc^U  mav  \v  mide  to  the  OVrJattrffj^  ;  Jtte  or  provincial 
ctHjris.  Tlie  0^eriiiiui(ri£cri'ic/^|  at  Berlin  i^  n^rnd  the  Kammer- 
^nt^  and  EQrmn  ihc  final  io$tan<;c  lor  fauinuur/  convictions  in 
Prussia,  vhde  ill  other  ca:u^  may  be  Uken  to  clv"  supreme  imperial 
coon  At  Leipzig.  The  JlcI^c^  {RuhUr)  are  a;';''Mnted  and  paid 
by  the  state,  and  Imld  office  for  life.  Alter  finliiag  his  university 
career  the  st  udent  of  law  who  wishes  to  bccorrifc  a  imlge  or  to  practise 
as  qualified  cioijnM:l  {RalUiarrjiati,  barrister  and   solicitor  in  one) 

Kiiaea  a  govern meoi  examination  and  becomes  a  Referendarius. 
c  then  spends  at  least  four  years  in  the  practical  work  of  his 
profession,  after  which  he  passes  a  second  examination,  and,  if  he 
rial  cho&en  the  bench  instead  o!  the  bar,  bcoomei  an  Assessor  and 
is  eligible  for  The  position  of  judj;^,  A  tjiA>cf  » ho  has  passed  the 
necessary  exjmit).iiLioni»  may  ai  any  iujil  14  ju  ihc  bar  for  the  bench, 
and  a  judge  is  also  at  liberty  to  resign  his  posit  ion*  and  enter  upon 
private  practice.  In  all  criminal  cases  the  prosecution  is  under- 
taken by  government,  which  acts  through  SUuitsanwdliet  or  directors 
of  prosecutions,  in  the  pay  of  the  state. 

i4rin>.— The  military  organization  of  the  monarchy  dates  from 
1814  and  provides  that  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  shall 
serve  in  the  army  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  peace  strength 
of  the  Prussian  contingent  of  the  imperial  German  army  consisted, 
in  1905,  of  20,646  officers  (including  surgeons),  44^.365  nnen  and 
82.786  horses.  There  were  also  2196  farriers  and  shoesmiths. 
(For  Navy,  see  Germany). 

Religion.—Thc  centre  of  the  kingdom  is  solidly  ProtesUnt,  the 
proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  increasing  towards  east  and  west  and 
reaching  its  maximum  on  the  Rhine  and  in  the  Slavonic  provinces. 
East  Prussia,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Ermeland,  is  Protestant. 
The  Roman  Catholics  greatly  outnumber  the  Protestants  in  the 
Rhine  provinces  (3  to  i),  Posen,  Silesia  and  West  Prussia.  All 
religious  bodies  are  granted  freedom  of  worship,  and  civil  rights 
are  not  conditional  upon  religious  confession. 

The  Evanselical  or  Protestant  Sute  Church  of  Prussia  consists  as 
it  now  stands  of  a  union  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  effected 
under  royal  pressure  in  1817.  According  to  the  king  this  was  not 
a  fusion  of  two  faiths  but  an  external  union  for  mutual  admission 
to  the  Eucharist  and  for  the  convenience  of  using  the  same  liturgy, 
prepared  under  the  royal  superintendence.  Those  who  were  unable 
from  conscientious  scruples  to  join  the  union  became  Separatist  or 
Old  Lutherans  and  Old  Calvinists,  but  their  numbers  were  and  are 
tnsienificant.  The  king  is  "  summus  episcopus  "  or  supreme  pontiff 
of  the  Church,  and  is  represented  in  the  exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical 
functions  by  the  minister  of  public  worship  and  instruction.  The 
highest  authority  for  the  ordinary  management  of  the  Church  is  the 
OSerkirchenral  or  supreme  church  council  at  Berlin,  which  acts 
through  provincial  consistories  and  superintendents  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  Recent  legislation  has  made  an  effort  to  encourage 
self-government  and  give  a  congregational  character  to  the  Church 
by  the  granting  of  a  prcsbyterial  constitution,  with  parish,  diocesan, 
provincial  and  general  synods.  The  clergy  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  by  the  consistories,  by  private  or  municipal  patronage,  or 
by  congregational  election. 

The  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia  consists 
of  two  archbishops  (Cologne,  Gnesen- Posen)  and  ten  bishops.  The 
prince-bishop  of  Breslau  and  the  bbhops  of  Ermeland,  Hildesheim 
and  OsnabrUck  are  directly  under  the  pope,  and  the  bishoprics  of 
Fulda  and  Limburg  are  in  the  archiepiscopal  diocese  of  Freiburg 
in  Baden.  The  higher  ecclesiastics  receive  payment  from  the 
state,  and  the  annual  appropriation  appearing  in  the  budget  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  as  high  as  that  made  for  the  State 
Church.  All  the  Roman  Catholic  religious  orders  in  Prussia  have 
been  suppresMd  except  thoae  occupied  with  attendance  on  the 
sick. 

The  relations  oC  the  sUte  with  the  dissentlnjs  Christian  sects, 
such  as  the  Baptists,  Mennonites  and  Moravian  Brethren,  are 
practically  confined  to  granting  them  charters  of  incorporation 
which  ensure  them  toleration.  The  Mennonites  were  formerly 
allowed  to  pay  an  extra  tax  in  lieu  of  military  service,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  their  belief,  but  this  privilege  has  been  withdrawn. 
The  Old  Catholics  number  about  30.000,  but  do  not  seem  to  be 
increasing. 

The  Jews  belong  mainly  to  the  urban  population  and  form  20  to 
30%  ol  the  inhabitanU  in  some  of  the  towns  in  the  Slavonic 


provinces.  (For  more  exact  details  of  the  various  religkMis  creeds, 
see  Germany.) 

Edii<atum.~\n  Pmi,sia  educaiion  m  compulwr^ ,  and  the  general 
lex'cl  attained  is  very  hi(;h.  Every  lown  or  cammunity  must  main- 
lain  a  school,  ihtipported  by  local  latci^  and  under  the  supervision 
oE  the  states  By  tke  constitution  o\  J  8^,  all  per &ons  are  permitted 
to  instruct*  Of  to  toun6  teaching  cstabhshments,  providea  the>*  can 
pcpduoe  to  the  authorities  satisioctory  prooit  o(  tbeir  moral, 
scientific  and  terhnkat  ciua1i5ca lions.  Both  puUic  and  private 
fd  uiCJLC  Lkjn^l  e:^ubLi&hrntnts  are  un^ier  the  iUT\-cil lance  oC  the  minister 
cl  public  iruuuctkMi*  and  all  public  teachers  are  regarded  as  servanis 
cjf  the  state  iSiaaisb£S»iit)^  No  compul»on  exists  in  reference  to 
u  higher  educational  iiuiituiion  Than  primary  Hrhools.  All  children 
must  pttend  school  from  their  jimh  to  their  fourteenth  year.  At 
the  head  of  the  administration  %t;inds  the  miTii^ier  oC  public  in- 
bifuciion  auid  «iccic9i«L9iic4tt  aJiluiik,  io  whofii  Also  the  universities 
are  directly  subordinated.  The  higher  (secondary)  achools  are 
supervised  by  provincial  SckukoUegia  or  school  boards,  af^wtnted 
by^  government,  while  the  management  of  the  elementary  and 
private  schools  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  Retie- 
Tungen  or  civil  government.  This  is  carried  out  through  qualioed 
school  inspectors,  frequently  chosen  from  among  the  clergy. 

The  expenses  of  the  primary  schools  {VolksuknUu)  are  borne 
by  the  communes  {Qemeinden),  aided  when  necessary  by  subsidies 
from  the  state.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  theology,  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geometry,  history, 
geography  and    natural    science,  singii^.  drawing,  sewins    and 

¥frmnastics.  All  fees  in  the  elementary  achoob  are  abolished, 
he  number  of  illiterate  recruits  among  those  called  upon  each 
year  to  serve  in  the  army  affords  a  good  test  of  the  universality 
of  elementary  education.  In  1899  the  proportion  of  AmUpkabiat, 
or  men  unable  to  read  or  write,  among  tne  recruits  levied  wras  only 
0*12%.  The  teachers  for  the  elementarv  schools  are  trained  in 
normal  seminaries  or  colleges  established  and  supervised  by  the 
state,  and  much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  improve  their  position. 
In  most  of  the  larger  towns  the  elcmentaiy  schools  are  supplemented 
by  middle  schools  {BUrgerukuUn,  StadiukuleM),  whicn  carry  on 
the  pupil  to  a  somewhat  more  advanced  stage,  and  are  partly 
intended  to  draw  off  the  unsuitable  elements  from  the  nigh^ 
schools. 

The  secondary  schools  of  Prussia  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
classical  and  modern,  thoueh  there  are  comparatively  few  in  which 
Latin  is  quite  omitted.  The  classical  schools  proper  consist  of 
Gymnasia  and  Progymnasia,  the  latter  being  simply  ffymoasia 
wanting  the  higher  classes.  In  these  boys  are  preparea  for  the 
universities  and  the  learned  professions,  and  the  full  course  lasts 
for  nine  years.  In  the  modern  schools,  which  are  divided  in  the 
same  way  into  Realgymnasia  and  Realprogymnasia,  and  also  have 
a  nine  years'  course,  Latin  b  uught.  but  not  Greek,  and  greater 
stress  is  laid  upon  modem  languages,  mathematics  and  natural 
science.  The  tiiree  lower  classes  arc  practically  identical  with 
those  of  the  gymnasia,  while  in  the  upper  classes  the  thoroughness 
of  training  is  assimilated  as  closely  as  possible  to  that  of  the  dassacal 
schools,  though  the  subjects  are  somewhat  altered.  Ranking  with 
the  realgymnasia  are  the  OberrealsckuUn,  which  differ  only  ui  the 
fact  that  Latin  is  entirely  omitted,  and  the  time  thus  gained 
devoted  to  modem  lanp^ua^es.  The  H6kere  (or  upper)  Burmtrxkideu, 
in  which  the  course  is  six  years,  rank  with  the  middle  schools 
above  mentioned,  and  are  intended  mainly  for  those  boys  who 
wish  to  enter  business  life  immediately  on  leaving  school.  All 
these  secondary  schools  possess  the  right  of  granting  certificates 
entitling  the  holders,  who  must  have  attained  a  certain  standing 
in  the  school,  to  serve  in  the  army  as  one-year  volunteers.  The 
gymnasial  "  certificate  of  ripeness"  {MaluritaisZfeuimiss),  indicating 
that  the  holder  has  passed  satisfactorily  through  the  tugh»t  dass. 
enables  a  student  to  enroll  himself  in  any  faculty  at  the  univeniry. 
but  that  of  the  rcalgymnasium  qualifies  only  for  the  general  or 
"  philosophical  "  faculty,  and  does  not  open  the  way  to  medicine, 
the  Church  or  the  bar.  Considerable  efforts  are,  however,  now 
being  made  to  have  the  realg>'mnasium  certificate  recognised  as  a 
sufficient  qualification  for  the  studv  of  medicine  at  least.  At  any 
of  these  schools  a  thoroughly  good  education  may  be  obtained  at 
a  cost  seldom  exceeding,  in  the  highest  classes,  £5  per  annum. 
The  teachers  are  men  of  scholarship  and  ability,  who  nave  passed 
stringent  government  examinations  and  been  submitted  to  a  year 
of  probation.  The  great  majority  of  the  secondary  schools  ha\-e 
been  established  and  endowed  by  municipal  corporations. 

Prussia  possesses  ten  of  the  twenty  German  universities  (not 
including  the  lyceum  at  Braunsbere  and  the  Roman  Catb^ic 
seminary  at  MOnster).  The  largest  PrusMan  university  is  that  of 
Berlin,  while  Breslau,  Bonn,  Gdttingen  and  Halle  are  the  next  in 
size.  The  oldest  is  the  university  of  Greifswald,  founded  in  1456. 
Like  the  schools  the  universities  are  state  institutions,  and  the  pro- 
fessors arc  appointed  and  paid  by  govemment,  which  also  makes 
liberal  annual  grants  for  apparatus  and  equipment.  The  full 
oblieatory  course  of  study  extends  over  three,  and  in  the  case  of 
medicine,  four  years.  It  is,  however,  not  unusual  for  non-medical 
students  also  to  spend  four  years  at  the  university,  and  there  is 
an  agitation  to  make  this  compulsory.    Students  qo^ying  for 
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a  Pnunan  government  appointment  are  required  to  spend  at 
least  three  terms  or  half-years  {Stmester)  at  a  Prussian  university. 

Ranking  with  the  universities  are  the  large  technical  high  schools 
at  BerUn,  Hanover,  Aix-la-Chapel1e  and  Danzig,  the  mining  acad- 
emies of  Berlin  and  Klausthal.  and  the  academies  o(  forestry  at 
Eberswalde  and  MUnden;  the  agricultural  high  schools  of  Berlin 
and  Poppelsdorf  (Bonn)  and  the  two  veterinary  high  schools  of 
Berlin  and  Hanover.  Music  is  taught  at  several  conservatoria, 
the  best  known  of  which  are  at  Berlin  and  Frankfort-on-Main. 

The  science  and  art  of  Prussia  find  their  most  conspicuous  external 
expression  in  the  academies  of  science  and  art  at  Berlin,  both 
founded  by  Frederick  I.;  and  each  town  of  any  size  throu|;hout 
the  kingdom  has  its  antiquarian,  artistic  and  scientific  societies. 
Recognized  schools  of  painting  exist  at  Berlin  and  DOsseldorf.  and 
both  these  towns,  as  well  as  Cassel,  contain  excellent  picture 
galleries.  The  scientific  and  archaeological  collections  of  Berlin 
are  also  of  great  imporunce.  Beskles  the  university'  collections, 
there  are  numerous  large  public  libraries,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
royal  library  at  Beriin  (1,000,000  vdumei). 

finance. — As  in  all  civilized  countries;  the  national  accounts 
o<  Prussia  expand  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  they  do  this  in  spite 
of  the  advantage  which  the  stale  derives  from  the  powession  of 
valuable  revenue-yielding  properties.  Of  tnesc  the  most  important 
are  the  railways.     Next  in  point  of  revenue  come  the  mines  and 

salines.     Then  follow  the  state  forests  and  the  landH  r] -ns, 

though  the  income  from  this  source  is  rapidly  dccrea  ., .,  ^  ^{ri- 
culrure  declines.  For  190^1906  the  public  revenue  arid  vx^nrdi- 
ture  were  estimated  at  £135,914.080.  The  principal  !.oiLjrii.%  of 
revenue  are  the  railways,  £81,368,493;  domains  ^nd  (on-^ts, 
£^,982.911;  state  lottery,  £4.840,665:  mines,  Ac,  Lta.^n$,^7$; 
direct  taxes  (principally  income-tax),  £11,505.365;  indtreci  laxcs, 
£4.789.965;  administrative  receipts,  £8.410,684;  ami  fram  the 
general  nnancial  control.  £8.356,636.  The  chief  itmts  ,A  the 
expefuliture  consist  of  payments  for  religion  and  vha  i:ion, 
£8,301.632;  for  justice,  £6,360,330;  working  expense  <.  ir- In  ling 
£50,380,535  for  working  the  state  railways,  £69.636,54'^.  ki-  r.^t. 
&c.,  on  public  debt,  £13,375.380;  the  ministry  of  finjnce. 
£6.585,723,  and. the  ministry  of  the  interior.  £4.3«3.78o.  The 
public  debt  grew  from  £61,363.000  in  1873  to  ^^60.447.654  in 
1905.  The  greater  part  of  this  debt  has  been  incurred  in  the 
purchase  of  the  state  railways. 

See  Jakrbuck  fur  die  amUitke  SteUistik  des  treussiscken  Stoats, 
the  Statistisches  Jakrbuck  jUr  das  deutscke  Reicn,  and  other  publi- 
cations of  the  statistical  offices  of  Prussia  and  Germany.  Good 
general  accounts  of  the  natural,  social  and  political  features  of  the 
country  are  given  in  Eiselen's  Der  preussiscke  Staat  fBcrlin.  1862) 
and  in  Daniel's  Handbuck  der  Ceo^rapkie  (several  editions).  The 
Prussian  constitution  and  administrative  system  are  concisely 
described  in  the  Handbuck  der  Verfassung  und  VenoaUunt  in  Preussen, 
by  Graf  Hue  de  Grais,  and  are  treated  at  length  in  Von  R6ni\e's 
Staatsreckt  der  preussiuken  Monarckie  (4th  ed..  1881-1884),  and  in 
Arndt,  Verjassunp-Urkunde  fur  den  preussiuken  Staat  (Berlin, 
1900).  In  addition,  see  Landeskunde  Preussens  (Berlin,  1901). 
edited  by  Bcuermann.  Various  volumes  of  Forsckungen  zur  deut- 
scken  Landes-  und  Volkskunde,  edited  by  Kirchhoff;  Britisk 
Dtplowiatic  and  Consular  Reports-,  and  James  Baker,  Report  on 
Tecknical  and  Commercial  Education  in  East  Prussia^  &c,  (London, 
1900). 

History. — The  name  of  Prussia  is  derived  from  the  dukedom 
of  Prussia  (the  present  province  of  East  Prussia),  which  was 
raised  into  a  kingdom  by  the  emperor  in  favour  of  Frederick  III., 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  i8th  of  January  1701.  The 
title  "king  of  Prussia"*  applied  at  the  outset  only  to 
Prussia  proper,  which  formed  no  part  of  the  Empire;  in 
respect  of  his  other  dominions  the  king  continued  to  bear  titles 
(margrave,  duke,  &c.)  which  implied  feudal  subordination  to  the 
emperor.  The  extension  of  the  style  "  kingdom  of  Prussia  " 
so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  territories,  by  whatever  title 
held,  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg,  was  not,  however,  an  empty 
assumption,  but  symbolized  a  new  fact  of  first-class  historic 
importance:  the  rise  in  Germany  and  in  Europe  of  a  new  great 
power.  The  consolidation  of  this  power  had  been  the  work  of  the 
Great  Elector,  the  work  of  whose  reign  (164&-1688)  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  modem  Prussian  state  (see  Frederick 
William  I.,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  Brandenburg: 
History). 

The  Great  Elector's  son  Elector  Frederick  III.  was  an  osten- 
tatious and  somewhat  frivolous  prince,  who  hazarded  the 
acquisitions  of  bis  father  by  looking  on  his  position  as  assured 

*  Strictly  speaking,  the  title  assumed  was  "  king  in  Prussia  " 
(Kdnig  in  Preussen).  this  apparently  being  meant  to  indicate  that 
there  was  still  a  Prussia  (West  Prussia)  of  which  he  was  not  king, 
though  it  has  also  been  otherwise  explained.  I 


and  by  aiming  rather  at  external  tokens  of  his  dignity  than 
at  a  further  consolidation  of  the  basis  on  which  it  rested. 
The  Brandenburg  troops  fought  in  the  war  of  the  j-n, j.  i^> , 
second  coalition  against  Louis  XIV.  and  in  that  of  i^gg^/rij. " 
the  Spanish  Succession;  but  neither  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  (1697)  nor  that  of  Utrecht  (1713)  brought  the  country 
any  very  tangible  advantage.  Brandenburg  soldiers  also  helped 
the  emperor  in  his  wars  with  the  Turks,  and  it  was  Frederick's 
action  in  covering  the  Dutch  frontier  with  6000  troops  which 
left  William  of  Orange  free  scope  in  his  expedition  to  England. 
The  most  notable  incident  in  Frederick's  reign  was,  however, 
his  acquisition  of  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia,  which  had  long 
formed  the  principal  object  of  his  policy.  The  emperor's  consent 
was  finally  purchased  by  the  promise  of  a  contingent  of  8000  men 
to  aid  him  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  on  the  181  h 
of  January  1701  Frederick  crowned  himself  at  Kdnigsberg  with 
accompanying  ceremonies  of  somewhat  inflated  grandeur. 
Elector  Frederick  III.  of  Brandenburg  became  henceforth  King 
Frederick  I.  of  Prussia.'  Superficial  as  this  incident  may  at 
first  sight  appear,  it  added  considerably  to  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal momentum  of  the  country,  if  only  by  giving  to  the  subjects 
of  the  Prussian  crown  a  common  name,  and  its  advantages  were 
reaped  by  Frederick's  two  vigorous  successors.  About  the  same 
time  (1697)  the  elector  of  Saxony  also  acquired  the  kingly 
dignity  by  his  election  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  but  in  doing  so 
he  had  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  thus  left  the  Hohen- 
zollems  without  a  rival  among  the  Protestant  dynasties  of 
Germany.  Frederick  was  extravagant;  but  he  also  did  much 
for  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country,  patronizing  learned  men, 
and  founding  the  university  of  Halle  (1694)  and  at  Berlin  the 
Academy  of  Arts  (1699)  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  (1700). 
Moreover,  even  under  this  improvident  king  the  territory  of 
Prussia  increased.  From  Saxony  the  king  bought  the  heredit- 
ary advocateship  (Erbvogtci)  of  the  Rcicksstift  of  (^edlinburg, 
as  well  as  the  imperial  city  of  Nordhausen,  the  bailiwick  of 
Petersbcrg  and  the  countship  of  Tecklenburg,  while  in  1702 
from  William  III.  of  Orange  he  inherited  Lingen,  MOrs  and 
Neunburg. 

The  court  of  Vienna  consoled  itself  for  the  growing  power  of 
Prussia  under  the  Great  Elector  by  the  reflection  that  it  was 
probably  temporary  and  due  mainly  to  the  vigorous  individu- 
ality of  that  prince.  The  events  of  Frederick  I.'s  reign  seemed 
to  justify  this  view.  At  his  accession  Prussia  might  fairly  claim 
to  rank  as  the  second  state  of  Germany,  but  before  the  death  of 
Frederick,  Bavaria,  Saxony  and  Hanover  all  raised  themselves 
to  at  least  a  level  with  Prussia.  Frederick's  preoccupation  in  the 
western  wars  had  allowed  Sweden  to  reassert  her  pre-eminence 
in  northern  Europe,  and  it  was  Russia,  and  not  Prussia,  that 
now  impeded  her  progress.  The  internal  soundness  of  the 
country  had  also  suffered:  the  finances  were  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete disorganization,  and  the  burden  of  taxation  was  almost 
insupportable.  If  Frederick's  son  and  successor  had  not  been 
a  man  of  vigorous  character  the  downhill  progress  might 
have  continued  until  it  had  removed  Prussia  altogether  from 
the  list  of  important  states. 

The  accession,  on  the  35th  of  February  171J,  of  Frederick 
William  I.  produced  at  once  a  complete  change  of  system.  The 
new  king,  whose  literary  education  had  been  m^ttkk 
neglected,  shared  none  of  his  father's  artistic  tastes  waammi., 
and  had  a  complete  contempt  for  the  trappings  of  "^^-^^^^ 
royalty.  On  the  other  hand,  he  possessed  administrative 
talents  of  no  mean  order  and  was  singularly  painstaking,  indus- 
trious and  determined  in  carrying  out  his  plans.  By  carefully 
husbanding  his  finances  Frederick  William  filled  his  treasury  and 
was  able  to  keep  on  foot  one  of  the  largest  and  best  disciplined 
armies  in  Europe,  thereby  securing  for  Prussia  an  influence 
in  European  councils  altogether  disproportionate  to  its  size  and 
population.    In  internal  management  he  made  Prussia  the  model 

«  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  which  King  Frederick  William  I. 
acceded  on  the  I5lh  of  May  1713,  Prussia  received  upper  Olderland 
in  exchange  for  the  principality  of  Orange,  and  the  king's  title  was 
acknowkrdged  by  the  European  powers. 
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State  of  Europe,  though  his  administration  ivas  of  a  purely 
arbitrary  type,  in  which  the  ntates  were  never  consulted  and 
his  ministers  were  merely  clerks  to  register  his  decrees.  His 
first  act  was  to  reform  the  expensive  institutions  of  the  court; 
and  the  annual  allowance  for  the  salaries  and  pensions  of  the 
chief  court  officials  and  dvil  servants  was  at  once  reduced  from 
976,000  to  5  5,000  thalers.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  left 
Frederick  William  free  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  northern  war 
then  raging  between  Sweden  on  the  one  side  and  Russia,  Poland, 
and  Denmark  on  the  other.  Though  at  first  disposed  to  be 
friendly  to  Sweden,  he  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  take  up 
arms  against  it.  In  September  1 7 13  Stettin  was  captured  by  the 
allies  and  handed  over  to  the  custody  of  Frederick  William,  who 
paid  the  expenses  of  the 'siege  and  undertook  to  retain  possession 
of  the  town  until  the  end  of  the  war.  But  Charles  XU.  refused 
to  recognize  this  arrangement  and  returned  from  his  exile  in 
Turkey  to  demand  the  immediate  restitution  of  the  town.  With 
this  demand  the  king  of  Prussia  naturally  declined  to  comply, 
unless  the  money  he  had  advanced  was  reimbursed;  and  the 
upshot  was  the  outbreak  of  the  only  war  in  which  Frederick 
William  ever  engaged.  The  struggle  was  of  short  duration,  and 
was  practically  ended  in  17x5  by  the  capture  of  Stralsund  by 
the  united  Prussians,  Saxons  and  Danes  under  the  command 
of  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  Swedes  were  driven. from  Pome- 
rania,  and  at  the  peace  of  1720  Frederick  William  received  the 
greater  part  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  including  the  important  sea- 
port of  Stettin.  Sweden  now  disappeared  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Great  Powers,  and  Prussia  was  left  without  a  rival  in  northern 
Germany. 

A  detailed  history  of  Frederick  William's  reign  would 
necessitate  the  recital  of  along  and  tedious  series  of  diplomatic 
proceedings,  centring  in  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the 
duchies  of  JfOich  and  Berg.  The  treaty  of  Wusterhausen  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia  was  conduded  in  1726,  and  was  con- 
firmed with  some  modifications  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1728. 
Frederick  William  engaged  to  recognize  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
while  the  emperor  on  his  side  undertook  to  support  Prussia's 
claims  to  Jtilich  and  Beig.  The  policy  of  the  latter,  however, 
was  far  from  straightforward,  as  he  had  already  entered  into 
a  similar  compact  with  the  count  palatine  of  Suizbach,  who 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  therefore  a  more  sympathetic  ally. 
Frederick  William's  intervention  in  the  matter  of  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Poland,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Augustus  II.  in  1733,  proved  barren  of  advantage  to  Prussia  and 
failed  to  secure  the  hoped-for  reversion  of  the  duchy  of  Courland. 
A  Prussian  contingent  took  part  none  the  less  in  the  ensuing 
war  between  Austria  and  France,  but  Austria  conduded  peace  in 
J  73  5  without  consulting  her  ally.  In  1737  the  king  withstood 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  England,  France, 
Holland  and  Austria  to  induce  him  to  submit  to  their 
settlement  of  the  Jtllich-Berg  question;  and  in  1739,  convinced 
at  least  of  the  confirmed  duplidty  of  the  emperor,  he  turned 
to  his  hereditary  enemy  for  hdp  and  conduded  a  defensive 
alliance  with  France.  The  rivalry  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
had  begun,  which  for  the  rest  of  the  century  formed  the  pivot 
on  which  the  pob'tics  of  Europe  mainly  tumnl. 

If  the  external  htttoiy  of  Frederick  William's  reign  is  not  especially 
glorious,  and  if  in  diplomacy  he  was  worsted  by  the  emperor,  the 
■>^^^  countiy  at  least  enjmred  the  benefits  of  a  twenty-five 
"I'f'T  years'  peace  and  emcient  government.  During  this 
n^Jn-iA  ^^^  ^^^  revenues  of  Prussia  were  doubled,  and  the  king 
nn^^i  left  at  his  death  an  accumulated  treasure  of  9,000,000 
thalers  and  an  army  of  8k,ooo  men.  Though  not  rank- 
ing higher  than  twelfth  among  the  EulOpean  states  in  extent 
and  population,  Prussia  occufMed  the  fouith  place  in  point  of 
military  power.  The  king  himsdf  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
management  of  his  army,  m  which  the  disdpline  was  of  the  strictest; 
and  he  carried  the  habits  of  the  miliUry  martinet  into  all  dcnart- 
ments  of  the  administration.  His  chief  innovation  was  the  abolition 
of  the  distinction  between  the  military  and  the  dvil  funds,  and  the 
assignment  of  the  entire  financial  management  of  the  country  to 
a  general  directory  of  finance,  war  and  domains.  The  directory 
was  instructed  to  pay  for  everythmg  out  of  a  common  fund,  and 
80  to  regulate  the  expenditure  that  there  should  invariably  be  a 
surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year.  As  the  army  absorbed  five-sevenths 
pi  the  revenue,  the  dvQ  administration  bad  to  be  conducted  with 


the  greatest  economy.    The  kine, himself  set  the  example  of  the 
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portant  reforms  were  made  in  the  system  of  taxation.  By  the  sub-  , 
stitution  of  a  payment  in  money  tor  the  obsolete  military  tenure  | 
the  nobles  were  deprived  of  their  prsctical  exemption  from  taxaticuv 
and  they  were  also  required  to  pay  taxes  for  all  the  peasant  holding» 
they  had  absorbed.  Attempts  were  made  to  better  the  cooditiooc 
of  the  peasants,  and  the  worst  features  of  villdnage  were  abolished 
in  the  Crown  domains.  The  military  system  of  cantonment,  aooutdinf 
to  which  each  regiment  was  aUotted  a  district  in  which  to  recniic, 
was  of  constitutional  as  well  as  military  importance,  since  it  brought 
the  jieasants  into  direct  contact  with  the  royal  officials.  The  co^ 
lection  of  the  taxes  of  the  peasantiy  was  removed  from  the  hands 
of  the  landowners.  The  duties  of  the  state  officials  were  laid  down 
with  great  detail,  and  their  performance  was  exacted  with  great 
severity.  Justice  seems  to  have  been  administered  in  an  iqiright 
manner,  though  the  frequent  and  often  arbitrary  infliction  of  the 
penalty  of  death  by  the  king  strikes  us  with  astonishmenL  The 
agricultural  and  industrial  interests  of  the  country  were  fostered 
with  great  zeaL  The  most  imporunt  industrial  luidertakii^  was 
the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  woollen  doth,  the  royal 
factory  at  Berlin  supplying  uniforms  for  the  entire  army.  Tha 
commercial  regulations,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  rigid  protection^ 
were  less  succosfuL  In  the  ecclesiastical  sphere  the  Iditt  was  able 
to  secure  toleration  for  the  Protestants  in  other  parts  01  GcrmaQy 
by  reprisab  on  his  own  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and  he  abogava 

wekx>me  to  numerous  Protestant  refr :--j-j: —  -« -t-j 

peasants  from  Sakburg  (i 
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tion  compulsory. 

On  the  31st  of  May  1740  Frederick  William  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  as  Frederick  II.,  known  in  history  as 
Frederick  the  Great.  The  yoiing  king  at  ono 
resolved  to  use  the  well-filled  treasury  and  well-  a./7«i- 
disdplined  army  left  to  him  by  his  father  for  the  ""^ 
purpose  of  increasing  the  position  of  Prussia  in  Europe.  Thi 
death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  the  kst  of  the  male  line  ol 
the  house  of  Habsburg,  on  the  30th  of  October  1740^  gave  hiig 
his  opportunity,  by  raising  the  question  of  Maria  Theresi'i 
right  to  succeed  under  the  Pragmatic  SancUon  (see  Charles  VI, 
emperor;  Maxia  Theresa;  Austua-Hungaky:  H%siory\ 
Austrian  duplidty  in  the  matter  of  JfOich  gave  him  a  cotouiabia 
pretext  for  his  hostile  attitude  in  reviving  the  long  dormant 
doims  of  Prussia  to  the  Silesian  dudiies.  Within  a  year  of  hil 
accession  he  had  embarked  on  the  Sil^uan  War,  axid  this  wafl 
dosdy  followed  by  the  second,  which  ended  in  1745,  leaving 
Frederick  in  undisputed  possesion  of  almost  the  whde  d 
Silesia,  with  the  frontier  that  still  exists.  East  Friesland,  the 
Prussian  daim  to  which  dated  from  the  time  of  the  Great  Elector^ 
was  absorbed  in  1744  on  the  death  without  issue  of  the  kst 
duke.  The  two  SOesian  Wars  completdy  exhausted  the  stores 
left  by  Frederick  William,  both  of  grenaidiers  and  thalm,  and 
Frederick  gladly  wdcomed  the  interval  of  peace  to  amass  new 
treasures  and  allow  his  subjects  time  to  recover  from  thcit 
exertions.  When  the  Seven  Years'  War  broke  out  in  17^^ 
he  had  an  army  of  150,000  men  at  his  command,  representing 
about  one-seventh  of  the  available  male  population  of  his  little 
kingdom.  He  had  also  a  fund  of  11,000,000  thalers  in  his 
treasury,  though  this  would  have  gone  but  a  small  way  had 
he  not  been  assisted  by  the  subsidies  of  F.ng!«««i  and  able  to 
make  the  fertile  plains  of  Saxony  his  chief  basb  of  suj^y. 
(See  Seven  Yeass'  Was.) 

Though  without  gain  in  extent  or  population,  Fhissia  cmerseil 
from  the  war  as  an  undoubted  power  of  the  first  rank,  and  hence* 


forth  completdy  eclipsed  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Hanover, 
while  it  was  plain  that  Austria  would  no  longer  stand 
without  a  rival  for  the  hmmony  of  the  German 
Empire.  The  glorious  victones  over  the  French  and 
Russians  also  awakened  a  spirit  of  Gcarman  patriotism  that  had 
hitherto  been  almost  unknown.  But  the  price  paid  for  diese  results 
was  enormous.  Of  the  850,000  soldien  who,  as  is  estimated,  perished 
during  the  war  about  180,000  fell  in  the  senrice  of  Prussia,  and  the 
gross  population  of  the  kingdom  had  decreased  in  seven  ycsn  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  million  souls.  The  misery  and  poverty  indirectly 
attendant  on  the  war  were  incalculable.  The  development  of  the 
country  was  thrown  back  for  many  years,  which  were  afaaost  a 
repetition  of  the  period  succeeding  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  But 
while  nearly  a  century  elapsed  bdore  the  traces  of  that  struggis 
Frederick  lepaired  most  of  Che  ravages  of  the  Se^ta 
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sute  of  Europe,  though  his  administraUon  ivas  of  a  purely 
arbitrary  type,  in  which  the  estates  were  never  consulted  and 
his  ministers  were  merely  clerks  to  register  his  decrees.  His 
first  act  was  to  reform  the  expensive  institutions  of  the  court; 
and  the  annual  allowance  for  the  salaries  and  pensions  of  the 
diief  court  officials  and  dvil  servants  was  at  once  reduced  from 
376,000  to  5  5,000  thalers.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  (17x3)  left 
Frederick  William  free  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  northern  war 
then  raging  between  Sweden  on  the  one  side  and  Russia,  Poland, 
and  Denmark  on  the  other.  Though  at  first  disposed  to  be 
friendly  to  Sweden,  he  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  take  up 
arms  against  it.  In  September  17x3  Stettin  was  captured  by  the 
allies  and  handed  over  to  the  custody  of  Frederick  William,  who 
paid  the  expenses  of  the 'siege  and  undertook  to  retain  possession 
of  the  town  until  the  end  of  the  war.  But  Chaiies  XII.  refused 
to  recognize  this  arrangement  and  returned  fzom  his  exOe  in 
Turkey  to  demand  the  immediate  restitution  of  the  town.  With 
this  demand  the  king  of  Prussia  naturally  declined  to  comply, 
unless  the  money  he  had  advanced  was  reimbursed;  and  the 
upshot  was  the  outbreak  of  the  only  war  in  which  Frederick 
William  ever  engaged.  The  struggle  was  of  short  duration,  and 
was  practically  ended  in  17x5  by  the  capture  of  Strakund  by 
the  united  Prussians,  Saxons  and  Danes  under  the  command 
of  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  Swedes  were  driven. from  Pome- 
rania,  and  at  the  peace  of  1790  Frederick  WilUam  received  the 
greater  part  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  including  the  important  sea- 
port of  Stettin.  Sweden  now  disappeared  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Great  Powers,  and  Prussia  was  left  without  a  rival  in  northern 
Germany. 

A  detailed  history  of  Frederick  William's  reig^  would 
necessitate  the  recital  of  a  k>Dg  and  tedious  aeries  of  diplomatic 
proceedings,  centring  in  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the 
duchies  of  julich  and  Berg.  The  treaty  of  Wusterhausen  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia  was  concluded  in  1726,  and  was  con- 
firmed with  some  modifications  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1728. 
Frederick  William  engaged  to  recognise  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
while  the  emperor  on  his  side  undertook  to  support  Prussia's 
claims  to  Jtllich  and  Berg.  The  policy  of  the  latter,  however, 
was  far  from  straightforward,  as  he  had  already  entered  into 
a  similar  compact  with  the  count  palatine  of  Sulzbach,  who 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  therefore  a  more  sympathetic  ally. 
Frederick  .William's  intervention  in  the  matter  of  the  suc- 
cession to. the  throne  of  Poland,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Augustus  II.  in  1733,  proved  barren  of  advantage  to  Prussia  and 
failed  to  secure  the  hoped-for  reversion  of  the  duchy  of  Courland. 
A  Prussian  contingent  took  part  none  the  less  in  the  ensuing 
war  between  Austria  and  France,  but  Austria  concluded  peace  in 
J 73 5  without  consulting  her  ally.  In  1737  the  king  withstood 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  England,  France, 
Holland  and  Austria  to  induce  him  to  submit  to  their 
settlement  of  the  Jtllich-Beig  question;  and  in  1739,  convinced 
at  least  of  the  confirmed  duplicity  of  the  emperor,  he  turned 
to  his  hereditary  enemy  for  help  and  concluded  a  defensive 
alliance  with  France.  The  rivalry  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
had  begun,  which  for  the  rest  of  the  century  formed  the  pivot 
on  which  the  politics  of  Europe  mainly  tum^. 

If  the  external  history  of  Frederick  William's  reign  is  not  especially 
glorious,  and  if  in  diplomacy  he  was  worsted  by  the  emperor,  the 
country  at  least  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  twenty-five 
years'  peace  and  emcient  government.  During  this 
feign  the  revenues  of  Pniasia  were  doubled,  and  the  king 
left  at  his  death  an  accumulated  treasure  of  9,000,000 
thalers  aiAl  an  army  of  8K.000  men.  Though  not  rank- 
ing higher  than  twelfth  among  the  European  states  in  extent 
ami  popuUtiott,  Prussia  occupied  the  fourth  place  in  point  of 
military  power.  The  Idng  himself  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
management  of  his  army,  in  which  the  discipline  was  of  the  strictest ; 
and  Iw  carried  the  habits  of  the  military  martinet  into  all  depart- 
ments of  the  administrarion.  His  chief  innovation  was  the  abolition 
of  the  distinction  between  the  military  and  the  civil  funds,  and  the 
assignment  of  the  entire  financial  management  of  the  countiy  to 
a  general  directory  of  finance,  war  and  domains.  The  directory 
was  instructed  to  pay  for  everything  out  of  a  common  fund,  and 
so  to  rq;ulatc  the  expenditure  that  there  should  invariably  be  a 
surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year.  As  the  army  absoibed  five-sevenths 
ft  the  revenue,  the  civil  administration  bad  to  be  conducted  with 


the  greatest  economy.  The  kins  himself  set  the  example  of  the 
fnin^ity  which  he  expected  from  his  officials,  and  contented  himself 
with  a  civil  list  of  |{3,ooo  thalers  (£7800).  The  domains  were  now 
managed  so  as  to  yield  a  greater  income  than  ever  before,  and  im» 
portant  reforms  were  made  in  the  system  of  taxation.  By  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  payment  in  money  for  the  obsolete  military  tenure 
the  nobles  were  deprived  of  their  practical  exemption  from  taxation, 
and  they  were  also  required  to  pay  taxes  for  all  the  peasant  hidings 
they  haid  absorbed.  Attempts  were  made  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  peasants,  and  the  worst  features  of  villeinage  were  abolished 
i  n  the  Crown  domains.  The  military  system  of  cantonment,  acoording 
to  which  each  regiment  was  allotted  a  district  in  which  to  recruit, 
was  of  constitutional  as  well  as  military  importance,  since  it  brought 
the  jieasants  into  direct  contact  with  the  royal  officials.  The  col- 
lection of  the  taxes  of  the  peasantiy  was  removed  from  the  hands 
of  the  landowners.  The  duties  of  the  state  officials  were  laid  down 
with  great  detail,  and  their  performance  was  exacted  with  great 
severity.  Justice  seems  to  have  been  administered  in  an  upright 
manner,  though  the  frequent  and  often  arbitrary  infliction  of  the 
penalty  of  death  by  the  king  strikes  us  with  astonishment.  The 
agricultural  and  industrial  interests  of  the  country  were  fostered 
with  great  zeaL  The  most  important  industrial  undertaking  was 
the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  woollen  doth,  the  roval 
factory  at  Berlin  supplying  uniforms  for  the  entire  army.  The 
commercial  regulations,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  rigid  protection, 
were  less  succosfuL  In  the  ecclesiastical  sphere  the  kiitt  was  able 
to  secure  toleration  for  the  Protestants  in  other  parts  oT  Germany 
by  reprisals  on  his  own  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and  he  also  gave 
wekx>me  to  numerous  Protestant  refugees,  induding  18,000  exiled 
peasants  from  Salzburg  (1732)*  He  has  the  oedit  of  founding  the 
common-school  system  of  Prussia  and  of  making  elementary  educa- 
tion compulsory. 

On  the  3xst  of  May  1740  Frederick  TK^Iliam  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  as  Frederick  II.,  known  in  history  as 
Frederick  the  Great.  The  young  king  at  once  ru^niti. 
resolved  to  use  the  well-filled  treasury  and  well-  IL.T#9- 
disdplined  army  left  to  him  by  his  father  for  the  "*^ 
purpose  of  increasing  the  position  of  Prussia  in  Europe.  The 
death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  the  last  of  the  male  line  of 
the  house  of  Habsbiug,  on  the  3oth  of  October  1740,  gave  him 
his  opportunity,  by  raising  the  question  of  Maria  Theresa's 
right  to  succeed  under  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  (see  Charles  VI., 
emperor;  Maxia  T^ekesa;  Austsia-Hungaky:  HisUfy). 
Austrian  duplidty  in  the  matter  of  jQlich  gave  him  a  colourable 
pretext  for  his  hostile  attitude  in  reviving  the  long  dormant 
claims  of  Prussia  to  the  Sileaian  duchies.  Within  a  year  of  his 
accession  he  had  embarked  on  the  Silesian  War,  and  this  was 
closely  followed  by  the  second,  which  ended  in  1745,  leaving 
Frederick  in  undkputed  posdeuion  of  almost  the  whole  of 
Silesia,  with  the  frontier  that  still  exists.  East  FriesUnd,  the 
Prussian  daim  to  which  dated  from  the  time  of  the  Great  Elector, 
was  absorbed  in  1744  on  the  death  without  issue  of  the  last 
duke.  The  two  SOesian  Wars  completdy  exhausted  the  stores 
left  by  Frederick  William,  both  of  grenadiers  and  thalers,  and 
Frederick  gladly  wdcomed  the  interval  of  peace  to  amass  new 
treasures  and  allow  his  subjects  time  to  recover  from  thdr 
exertions.  When  the  Seven  Years'  War  broke  out  in  1756 
he  had  an  army  of  150,000  men  at  his  command,  representing 
about  one-seventh  of  the  available  male  population  of  his  little 
kingdom.  He  had  also  a  fund  of  11,000,000  thalers  in  his 
treasury,  though  this  would  have  gone  but  a  small  way  had 
he  not  been  assisted  by  the  subsidies  of  England  and  able  to 
make  the  fertile  plains  of  Saxony  his  chief  basis  of  'supply. 
(See  Seven  Yeass'  Was.) 

Though  without  gain  in  extent  or  population.  Prussia  enwrged 
from  the  war  as  an  undoubted  power  of  the  first  rank,  and  hence*' 
forth  completdy  eclipsed  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Hanover.  pt^MAMd 
while  it  was  puun  that  Austria  would  no  longer  stand  ""jT* 
without  a  nval  for  the  httemony  of  the  German  j^^..^  ■  ir 
Empire.  The  glorious  victones  over  the  French  and 
Russians  also  awakened  a  spirit  of  Goman  patriotism  that  had 
hitherto  been  almost  unknown.  But  the  price  paid  for  these  results 
was  enormous.  Of  the  850,000  soldien  who,  as  is  estimated,  perished 
during  the  war  about  180.000  fdl  in  the  service  of  Prussia,  and  the 
gross  population  of  the  kingdom  had  decreased  in  seven  yesrs  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  million  souls.  The  misery  and  poverty  indirecdy 
attendant  on  the  war  were  incalculable.  The  development  of  the 
country  was  thrown  back  for  many  yean,  which  were  almost  a 
""^'ition  of  the  period  succeeding  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  But 
*  a  century  elapsed  bdore  the  traces  of  that  struggle 
Frederick  lepaired  nrast  of  the  rsvages  of  the  Seven 
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Yean'  War  in  a  tenth  of  the  time.  By  great  dexterity  in  the  manage- 
ment o£  1)18  finances  he  had  kept  dear  of  debt,  and  was  soon  able 
to  advance  laq^e  sums  to  the  nuMt  impoverished  districts.  Foreign 
colonists  were  invited  to  repeople  the  deserted  villages;  taxes  were 
in  several  instances  remitted  for  a  series  of  yean;  the  horses  of  the 
army  were  employed  in  farm  labour;  and  individual  effort  in  every 
department  was  liberally  supported  by  the  government.  By  1770 
nearly  all  the  ruined  villagin  had  been  rrouilt;  the  ground  was 
again  under  cultivation;  orcuir  had  been  restored;  the  vacant  oflSces 
had  been  filled;  and  the  debased  currency  had  been  called  in. 
Throughout  the  kingdom  agriculture  was  encouraged  by  the  drainage 
of  marshy  districts;  industrjr  was  extended  by  the  introduction  of 
new  manufactures,  by  bounties  and  by  monopolies;  and  commerce 
was  fostered  by  measures  of  protection.  Frederick's  methods  of 
administration  did  not  greatly  differ  from  those  of  his  predecessor, 
though  the  unrelenting  severity  of  Frederick  William  was  relaxed 
and  the  peculiarities  of  his  system  toned  down.  Frederick's  own 
personal  Mipervidon  extended  to  every  department,  and  his  idea  of 
his  position  and  duties  made  him  his  own  brst  minister  in  the  widest 
and  most  exacting  sense  of  the  term.  His  efforts  to  improve  the 
administration  aM  the  bureaucracy  were  unceasing,  and  he  sue* 
ceeded  in  training  a  body  of  adnurable  public  servants.  One  of 
his  most  sweeping  reforms  was  in  the  d^iartment  of  law,  where, 
with  the  able  aid  of  the  jurist  Samuel  von  Cocceji  (1679-1755), 
he  carried  out  a  complete  revolution  in  procedure  and  pcnonnel. 
One  of  the  king's  first  acts  was  to  abolish  le^  torture,  and  he 
raxdy  sanctioned  capital  punishment  except  in  cases  of  murder. 
The  applkation  of  the  prtoiUgium  de  non  appeUando  (1746)  freed 
Prussia  from  all  relations  witn  the  imperial  courts  and  paved  the 
way  for  a  codification  of  the  common  hiw  of  the  land,  which  was 
begun  under  Frederick  but  not  completed  till  the  end  of  the  century. 
In  matters  of  religion  Frederick  not  only  exercised  the  greatest 
toleration,  remarking  that  each  of  his  subjects  might  go  to  heaven 
after  his  own  fashion,  but  distinctly  disclaimed  the  connexion  of 
the  state  with  any  one  confession.  Equal  liberty  was  granted  in 
speaking  and  writing.  Though  his  finances  did  not  allow  him  to 
do  much  directly  for  education,  his  example  and  his  patronage 
of  men  of  letters  exercised  a  moot  salutary  effect.  The  old  systenv 
of  rigid  social  privilege  was,  however,  still  maintained,  and  unsur- 
mountable  barrien  separated  the  noble  from  the  citizen  and  the 
dtixen  from  the  peasant.  The  paramount  defect  of  Frederick's 
administration,  as  future  events  proved,  was  the  nwlect  of  any 
effort  to  encourage  independence  and  power  of  sdf-^vernment 
amons  the  people.  Every  measure  emanated  from  the  king  himself, 
and  the  country  learned  to  rely  on  liim  alone  for  hdp  in  every 


In  1773  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  order  to  prevent  an  over- 
weening growth  of  Russia,  joined  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland. 
FmleridL's  share  consisted  of  West  Prussia  and  the  Netze 
district,  which  filled  up  the  gap  between  the  great  mass  of  his 
territories  and  the  isolated  district  of  East  Prussia.  It  had 
also  this  advantage  over  later  acquisitions  at  Poland's  expense, 
that  it  was  a  thoroughly  German  land,  having  formed  part  of  the 
colonizations  of  the  "Teutomc  Order.  In  1778  Prussia  found 
herself  once  more  in  opposition  to  Austria  on  the  question  of 
the  Bavarian  succession,  but  the  difficulty  was  adjusted  without 
much  bloodshed  (see  Potato  Wak).  The  same  question 
elidted  the  last  action  of  importance  in  which  Frederick  en- 
gaged—the formation  of  a  "  Fttrstenbund,"  or  league  of  Ger- 
man princes  under  Prussian  supremacy,  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  Austria.  The  importance  of  this  union  was  soon 
obscured  by  the  momentous  events  of  the  French  Revolution, 
but  it  yna  a  significant  foreshadowing  of  the  dud  of  Austria 
and  Prusaa  for  the  pre-eminence  in  Germany.  Frederick  died 
on  the  X7th  of  August  1786,  having  increased  his  territories 
to  an  area  of  75,000  sq.  m.,  with,  a  population  of  five  and 
a  half  millions.  The  revenue  also  had  immensdy  increased 
and  now  amounted  to  about  twenty  million  thalers  annually, 
of  which,  however,  thirteen  were  spent  on  the  army.  The 
treasury  contained  a  f  tmd  of  sixty  million  thalers,  and  the 
country  was  free  of  debt.    (See  Fkeoeuck  II.,  Kino  or 

TRV8SSA,) 

A  continuation  of  the  personal  despotism  under  which  Prussia 
had  now  existed  for  seventy  years,  as  well  as  of  its  dispropor- 
iWdtofct  tionate  influence  in  Europe,  would  have  required  a 
wwamA,  ruler  with  something  of  the  iron  will  and  ability  of 
*'^*'*'^'  Frederick  the  Great.  Unfortunatdy  Frederick's 
nephew  and  successor,  Frederick  William  IL,  had  ndther  the 
enex|{y  nor  the  insight  that  his  position  demanded.  He  was 
too  undedded  to  adhere  to  the  vigorous  external  policy  of  his 
predecessor,  nor  did  he  on  the  other  hand  make  any  attempt 


to  me^t  the  growing  discontent  by  an  internal  movement  of 
liberal  reform.  The  rule  of  absolutism  continued,  though 
the  power  now  lay  more  in  the  hands  of  a  "  camarilla  "  or 
cabinet  than  in  those  of  the  monarch;  and  the  statesmen  who 
now  came  to  the  front  were  singularly  short-sighted  and 
ineffident.  The  freedom  of  religion  and  the  press  Idt  by 
Frederick  the  Great  was  abrogated  in  1788  by  royal  ordinance. 
In  X787  the  army  engaged  in  an  expensive  and  usdess 
campaign  against  Holland.  The  abandonment  of  iPrederick's 
policy  was  diown  in  a  tendency  to  follow  the  lead  of  Austria, 
which  culminated  in  an  alliance  with  that  power  against  revo- 
lutionary France.  But  in  1795  Prussia,  suspidous  of  the 
Polish  plans  of  Russia  and  Austria,  conduded  the  separate  peace 
of  Basel,  almost  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  which  was  the 
stipulation  that  all  north  German  states  beyond  a  certain  line 
of  demarcation  should  partidpate  in  its  benefits.  This  practically 
divided  Germany  into  two  camps  and  inflicted  a  severe  blow 
on  the.  imperial  system.  The  indifference  with  which  Prussia 
relinquished  to  France  Gennan  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  compared  with  her  eagerness  to  increase  her  Slavonic 
territories  on  the  east,  was  certainly  one  of  the  great  blunders 
of  the  reign.  Prussia's  share  in  the  second  and  third  partitions 
of  Poland  (1783  and  1795)  nearly  doubled  her  extent,  but  added 
little  or  nothing  to  her  real  power. ,  The  twdve  years  following 
the  peace  of  Basd  form  one  of  the  most  sombre  periods  of  the 
history  of  Prussia.  Her  prestige  was  lost  by  her  persistent 
and  iU-timed  neutrality  in  the  struggle  with  France;  the  old 
virtues  of  economy,  order  and  justice  disappeared  from  the 
bureaucracy;  the  army  was  gradually  losing  its  excellence  and 
was  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  by  the  hordes  of  dis- 
affected Polish  recruits;  the  treasury  was  exhausted  and  a  large 
debt  incurred;  the  newly  awakened  feeling  of  German  patriotism 
had  died  away,  especially  among  the  upper  dasMS.  (See 
Fredesxck  William  II.,  King  or  P&ussu.) 

Frederick  William  III.  possessed  many  virtues  that  did  him 
credit  in  his  private  capadty,  but  he  lacked  the  vigour  that  was 
at  this  juncture  imperatively  required  from  a  nder#vs*ritt 
of  Prussia,  while  he  was  unfortunately  surrounded  wmamUL, 
by  counsellors  who  liad  as  little  conception  as  him-"'"^'**'" 
self  of  Prussia's  proper  x61e.  Not  even  the  high-handed 
occupation  of  Hanover  by  the  French  in  1803  could  arouse 
him;  and  the  last  shred  of  self-respect  seemed  to  have 
been  parted  with  in  2805  when  Prusaa  consented  to  recdve 
Hanover,  the  property  of  its  ally  England,  from  the  hands  of 
France.  The  formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  in 
x8o6  and  the  intelligence  that  Fomce  had  agreed  to  restore 
Hanover  to  England  at  last  convinced  Frederick  William  of 
what  he  had  to  fear  from  Napoleon;  while  Napoleon 
on  his  side,  being  now  free  of  his  other  antagonists,  j 
was  only  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  destroy  his 
tooL  Prusaa  declared  war  on  the  9th  of  October  x8o6;  and  the 
short  campaign  that  ensued  showed  that  the  army  of  Frederick 
the  Great  had  lost  its  virtue,  and  that  Prussia,  single-handed, 
was  no  match  for  the  great  French  commander.  On  the  14th  of 
October  the  Prussian  armies  were  overthrown  at  Jena  and 
Auerstftdt,  and  a  total  collapse  set  in.  Disgraceful  capitulations 
of  troops  and  fortresses  without  a  struggle  followed  one  another 
in  rapid  succession;  the  court  fled  to  East  Prussia;  and  Napoleon 
entered  Berlin  in  triumph.  At  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  Ouly  9, 
1807)  Frederick  WiUiam  lost  half  his  kingdom,  induding  all  that 
had  been  acquired  at  the  second  and  third  partitions  of  Poland 
and  the  whole  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Elbe.  An  enormous 
war  indemnity  was  also  demanded,  and  the  Prussian -fortresses 
were  occupied  by  the  French  until  this  should  be  paid. 

The  next  half-dozen  years  form  a  period  of  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance in  the  histoiy  of  Prussia,  embracing,  as  they  do,  the 
turning-point  in  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  country.  The 
disasters  of  1806  elidted  a  strong  spirit  of  patriotism,  which  was 
fanned  by  the  exertions  of  the  "  Tugcndbund,"  or  League  of 
Virtue,  and  by  the  writings  of  men  like  Fichte  and  Amdt.  The 
credit  of  the  reformation  belongs  mainly  to  the  great  minister 
Stein,  and  in  the  second  place  to  the  chancellor  Hardenberg. 
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llic  condition  on  which  Stein  baaed  his  acceptance  of  office 
was  itself  of  immense  importance;  he  insisted  that  the  system 
of  governing  through  irresponsible  cabinet  coun- 
dllors,  which  had  gradually  become  customary, 
should  cease,  and  that  the  responsible  ministers  of 
departments  should  be  at  once  the  confidential  advisers  and  the 
executive  agents  of  the  king.  Stein's  edict  of  1807  abolished 
serfdom  and  obliterated  the  legal  distinction  of  classes  by 
establishing  freedom  of  exchange  in  land  and  free  choice  of 
occupation.^  The  "  St&dteordnung "  of  x8o8  reformed  the 
municipalities  and  granted  them  important  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment. His  administrative  reforms  amounted  to  a  complete 
reconstruction  of  the  ministerial  departments  and  the  machinery 
of  provincial  government,  and  practically  established  the  system 
now  in  force.  In  x8io  Hardcnberg,  with  a  precipitancy  which 
Stein  would  scarcely  have  approved,  continued  the  reform  in  the 
condition  of  the  peasants  by  making  them  absolute  owners  of 
part  of  their  holdings,  the  landlords  obtaining  the  rest  as  an 
indemnity  for  their  lioat  dues.'  .  the  army  was  also  reorganised 
by  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau,  while  the  condition  imposed 
by  Napoleon  that  it  should  not  exceed  43,000  men  was  practically . 
evaded  by  replacing  each  body  of  men  by  another  as  soon  as 
it  was  fairly  versni  in  military  exercises.  The  educadonal 
reforms  of  Wilhdm  von  Humboldt  established  the  school  system 
of  Prussia  on  its  present  basis,  and  the  university  of  Berlin  was 
founded  in  1809  (see  Stein,  H.  F.  C.  FksiBVUt  von;  Harden- 
BERO,  K.  A.  von). 

Frederick  William  hesitated  to  take  part  in  the  Austrian 
.rising  in  1809,  but  his  opportunity  came  in  1813,  when  Napoleon 
fled  from  Russia.  General  York,  commander  of  the  corps  that 
Prussia  had  been  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  French  expedi- 
tion, anticipated  the  formal  declaration  of  war  by  joining 
the  Russians  with  his  troops  on  his  own  responsibility 
(Dec.  30, 181 2).  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  people  rose  en 
masse  and  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  A  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Russia  and  Prussia  was  concluded  at  Kalisch,  and 
Austria,  after  some  hesiution,  also  joined  the  league  against 
Napoleon.  In  the  struggle  that  followed  (see  Napoleonic 
Campaigns)  Prussia  played  one  of  the  most  prominent  parts, 
and  her  general  BlQcher  was  the  driving  force  of  the  allied  armies. 
Between  1813  and  the  battle  of  Waterkw  Prussia  lost  140,000 
men,  and  strained  her  financial  resources  to  the  utmost.  As 
compensation  she  received  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
_  ___^  '  the  northern  half  of  Saxony,  her  old  possessions  west 
"""^  of  ^  Elbe,  Swedish  Pomerania,  the  duchies  of 
Berg  and  Jttlich,  and  other  districts  in  Westphalia  and  on  the 
Rhine.  The  acquisitions  of  the  last  partition  of  Poland,  with 
the  exception  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen,  were  resigned  to 
.  Russia;  Friesland  went  to  HiCnover,  and  Bavaria  was  allowed 
to  retain  Baireuth  and  Ansbach,  which  had  come  into  her  hands 
in  x8o6.  This  arrangement  of  the  map  did  not  wholly  restore 
Prussia  to  its  former  extent,  as  its  area  was  now  only  108,000 
sq.  m.  compared  with  122,000  sq.  m.  at  the  beginning  of  1806, 
but  the  substitution  of  German  for  Slav  territory  and  the 
shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity  towards  the  west  more  than 
made  up  for  any  slight  loss  in  size.  Hanover  still  formed  a 
huge  wMlge  splitting  Prussia  completely  in  two,  and  the  western 
frontier  was  very  ragged.  Prussia's  position  required  caution, 
but  forced  upon  it  a  national  German  policy;  and  the  situation  of 
the  new  lands  was  vastly  more  effectual  in  determining  the  future 
leader  of  Germany  than  was  Austria's  aggrandisement  in  Italy. 
.  The  task  that  confronted  Frederick  William  III.  in  1815— that 
of  welding  together  the  heterogeneous  elemenu  assembled  under 
-  ..J,  hi*  crown  by  the  great  congress— was  one  that  would 
mt^miMiM.  bave  taxed  the  statesmanship  of  a  stronger  man  than  he. 
afwrtoMi  j^  population  of  Prussia  had  been  more  than  dcuibled. 
and  contained,  besides  a  .000,000  Slavs,  people  of  eveiy  German 

*  Previous  to  this  measure  the  distinction  between  "  noble," 
"  burEher,"  and  "  pesiaant  "  land  and  occupations  was  strictly  ob- 
served, and  no  transition  of  property  or  employment  from  one  class 
to  another  was  possible. 

"  The  patrimonial  jurisdiction  of  the  landowners  was  not  taken 


race;  and.  as  an  additional  problem.*  the  annexation  of  the  Rhine 
provinces  had  raised  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  subjecu  of  the 
most  Protestant  of  the  German  monarchies  to  some  two-fifths  off 
the  whole.  On  the  ^rd  of  June  1814  the  kini^  had  issued  a  cabinet 
order  promisini^  on  his  return  to  give  a  decision  as  to  a  ^-^  ^  ^ 
national  constitution,  and  this  piomtse  had  been  ||T.''T^"^ 
repeated  in  proclamations  at  Danzig  and  Posen  (May  *J^^^^ 
X815}  and  in  the  patent  addressed  to  the  new  Saxon"**' 
provinces  on  the  »nd  of  May:  in  addition  to  the  provincial  estates 
there  was  to  be  a  national  Diet  for  the  whole  country.  When, 
however,  the  work  of  drawing  up  the  constitution  was  put  in  hand, 
it  soon  became  clear  that  it  would  meet  with  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties. Libeiuism  was  as  yet  a  foiroe  only  in  the  professional 
classes:  the  provinces,  proud  of  their  traditions,  were  loth  to  be 
merged  in  a  common  organization  (Pomeranians  and  Silesians  are 
described  in  contemporary  documents  as  "  nations  ");  above  aU. 
there  was  the  fundamental  antagonism,  by  no  means  extinct  even' 
now,  between  the  old  eastern  provinces^  with  their  strong  feudal 
spirit,  and  the  new  wettem  provinces,  in  which  the  ideas  of  the 
Revolution  had  gained  a  permanent  ascendancy:  and  of  all  these 
conflicting  tendencies,  one  only  was  organized  into  a  compact  bodv 
of  ofMnion:  the  uttra<conservative  feudal  landowners  (/tadkcr) 
of  the  mark  of  Brandenburgi  "heartless,  wooden,  half-educated 
people,"  as  Stein  called  them,  "  fit  only  to  be  turned  into  corporals 
or  calculating  machines,"  but  for  all  that  the  very  badcbone  of 
the  traditional  Prussian  monarchy.  • 

In  spite  of  all  the  king  would  probably  have  granted  a  constitution, 
but  for  the  ill-timed  alarums  and  excurrions  of  the  Liberal  r«n»> 
vereine  and  Bursekenschaften.  The  trials  and  humilia-  . 
tions  he  had  passed  through  during  the  revolutionary'] 
epoch  had  left  him  in  a  condition  of  nervous  appie-  ^^ 
hension,  which  the  Wartburs  festival  of  October  i8i8zT! 
(Kamptz's  Police  Laws,  an  uhlan's  stays  and  a  corporul's 
cane — symbols  of  Prussian  methods— had  been  committed  to  the 
flames)  and  the  murder  of  Kotzebue  turned  into  reactionary  panic 
Mettemich,  who  had  never  ceased  to  warn  the  king  of  the  peril  to 
the  Prussian  monarchy  which  would  result  from  a  central  repre- 
sentative system,  seized  the  opportunity;  under  hb  influence  in 
October  1819,  Frederick  William  by  aigning  the  Carlsbad  Decrees 
(g.v.)  definitely  committed  himadf  to  the  Austrian  system  of 
''^stability."  It  was  not.  however,  till  the  nth  of  June  1821  that 
the  king  finally  decided  to  postpone  the  constitution,  and  to  summon 
a  commission  to^oreanize  a  system  of  provincial  estates,  whidi 
were  created  by  royal  patent  on  the '5th  01  June  1833.  For  the  rest. 
the  question  df  a  constitutidn  was  not  a^in  raised  during  the 
king's  reicn,  and  for  years  the  Prussian  police  enga^  in  the  ocm- 
genial  task  of  "  demagogue  hunting  "  (uemaiogenMaeni),  popular 
heroes  like  lahn  and  Amdt  beiin  haled  to  prison  on  frivolous 
i,  and  <         "    *  -  .       .      .  .... 


even  Gneisenau 


Scharnhorst  surrounded  with 


lie  patnm 
r  till  1848. 


charges, 
spies. 

Meanwhile,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  aoth  of  April  1814  the  kingdom 
had  been  divided  into  eight  provinces,  each  (Movinoe  into  govern- 
ment  districts  (Refuntngsbesirke),  and  these  again  ,^  ^^^^^  ' 
into  •*  circles  "  administered  by  a  Landrat  (hndrauicke  M^n.ZL 
Kreise).  At  the  head  of  each  Rtgierungsbetirk  was  a  rT~.*'|[lr* 
government  board  responsible  to  the  OberfrdsidaU,  * 
who  was  responsible  in  his  turn  to  the  ministry  under  the  dian- 
ccllor.  On  the  soth  of  March  1817  was  created  a  council  of 
state  (JStaalsrai)  consisting  of  the  royal  princes,  hig^  officials 
and  a  certain  number  of  members  nominated  by  the  nng;  whose 
function  was  to  supervise  the  administration  and  discuss  projects 
of  legislation.  Its  immediate  tasks  were  to  bring  the  new  provinces 
into  narmony  with  the  Prussian  system  and  to  set  order  into  the 
disorganized  finances.  Both  problems  were  solved  in  a  manner 
that  did  credit  to  the  Prussian  bureaucracy.  By  i8ao,  in  spite  of 
the  dama^  caused  by  the  war  and  of  the  eiuiaustion  of  the  country, 
the  financial  situation  was  satisfactory,  the  king  having  contributed 
to  this  result  by  surrendering  the  Crown  domains  to  the  state, 
reserving  only  a  charge  of  2,^00.000  thalers,  the  so-called  JCnm* 
fideikommissfonds.  The  reconciliation  of  the  new  provinces  to  the 
new  order  was  a  matter  of  even  more  difficulty,  notably  -^  j». 
in  the  case  of  the  population  of  the  Rhine  districts,  nwiZTs 
which  had  been  accustomed  to  the  easy-going  methods 
and  light  taxation  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes.  They  were,  however. 
to  a  certain  extent  reconciled  by  the  wise  liberality  which  left  to 
them  many  of  their  peculiar  institutions,  0.f .  the  Code  Napol6iin 
in  the  Rhine  provinces.  Most  burdensome  of  all  was  the  law  of 
the  3rd  of  September  181A  introducing  universal  miliury  service 
and  organizing  the  Landwekr;  but  it  was  precisely  this  which  was 
to  be  the  strongest  factor  in  welding  Prussia  together  and  making 
her  supreme  in  Germany. 

Of  all  the  reforms  the  most  far-reaching  was  the  creation,  on  the 
1st  of  January  1834,  of  the  famous  customs  union  or     m^.  •_. 
Zolheretn,  which   was  to   become  the   material   basis 
of  Prussia's  influence  in  Germany.     (For  details  see 
Gbsmany:  History,  id.  96$.) 

In  educational  matters  also  the  government  achieved  results 
of  lasting  value.  The  university  of  Bonn  was  founded,  the  others 
«'cre  reorganized;    numerous  Gymnasien  were  built  and  above  all 
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elementary  education  was  made  univenal  and  compulsory.  Less 
happy  was  Frederick  William's  attempt  to  adjust  the  religious 
•^^.^^  difference^  of  his  subjecu  with  the  corporal's  cane. 
*•?"■•■  In  181 7,  the  tercentenary  of  the  Reformation,  a  royal 
y*  .  decree  announced,  that  henceforth  Lutherans  and  Re- 
'"*"*  formed  were  to  unite  in  one  *'  Evaiwelical  Church," 
the  pubBc  use  of  the  name  "  Protestant  "  being  ofiScially  forbidden. 
The  sorcalled  ^d  Lutherans, who  refused  to  conform,  were  forbidden 
jto  found  a  seiiarate  community,  and  refractoiy  pastors  were 
Idragooned  and  imprisoned.  A  quarrel  also  broke  out  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  question  of  "  muted  marriages," 
which  culminated  in  1837  in  the  imprisonment  of  Baron  Droste  cu 
Viachcring  (g.v.)t  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  of  the  archbishop  of 
Posen. 

In  foreign  politics,  too,  Prussia  played  but  a  secondary  rAle  after 
18 1 5.  The  king  either  attended,  or  was  represented  at,  the  various 
congresses  up  to  that  of  Verona  in  1822,  out  his  sole  idea  was  to 
support  the  views  of  Mettemich,  and  later,  those  of  the  emperor 
Nicholas  I.  of  Russia.    (See  Eu&opb:  History.) 

Frederick  William  III.  died  on  the  7th  of  June  1840.  In 
spite  of  his  faults,  he  had  accomplished  great  things  for  Prussia, 
and  his  kindness  of  heart,  his  devotion  to  duty  and  the  memoiy 
of  his  sufferings  maintained  his  personal  popularity  to  the  last 
(see  FuDESiCK  William  III.,  Kino  or  Prussia).  Of  his  son 
rtwSnkk  and  successor,  Frederick  William  IV.,  great  things 
ivusaA^Mwere  expected,  since  his  talents  were  undeniable 
roit  t<m,  2Q^  ]j^  ^^  gained  as  crown  prince  a  reputation 
for  Liberalism.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  liberate  Jahn 
and  the  imprisoned  archbishops,  to  reinstate  Amdt  in  office 
and  to  issue  a  general  amnesty  (Aug.  10,  1840).  Five  years 
later  he  aUowed  the  Old  Lutherans  liberty  to  set  up  a  Church 
of  their  own.  But  in  spite  of  these  promising  bfginninga,  it 
was  soon  dear  that  the  king  was  wholly  out  of  touch  with  the 
ideas  of  modem  Liberalism.  In  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas  I.  and  of  Mettemich,  he  sought  to  satisfy  the 
cry  for  a  constitution  by  issuing  on  the  13th  of  February  1847 
a  patent  summoning  the  "unit^  Diet"  for  Pmssia— that  is  to 
say,  a  mere  "  concentration "  of  the  provincial  Diets.  The 
story  of  the  contest  that  followed  between  the  Crown  and  the 
people  is  outlined  elsewhere  (see  Gesuany).  It  is  only 
necessary  to  give  here  some  account  of  the  constitutional 
development  in  Prussia  itself. 

The  most  important  landmark  in  this  respect  was  the  law 
promulgated  after  the  dissolution  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
nmuMt  evolutionary  National  Assembly  on  the  27th  of 
Lmw  of  1849  April  X  849.  This  law,  which  was  only  slightly  modified 
'  by  the  electoral  reform  law  of  19x0,  divided  the  parlia- 
mentary electors  into  three  classes,  their  voting  power 
'"*"  being  determined  by  property  qualifications  or  by 

official  and  professional  position.  In  the  elections  that  followed, 
the  disgusted  democrats  took  no  part,  with  the  result  that  the 
chambers  that  met  on  the  7th  of  August  1849  were  strongly 
Conservative  and  made  no  difficulty  about  revising  the  demo- 
cratic constitution  of  1848  in  accordance  with  the  royal  wishes. 
The  constitution,  thus  amended,  was  proclaimed  on  the  31st  of 
January  1851,  and  has  remained  substantially  that  of  Prussia 
ever  since.  Its  immediate  effect  was  an  extraordinary  series  of 
reactionary  measures,  e.g.  the  restoration  of  the  old  manorial 
courts  and  of  the  provincial  estates  (1850).  The  actual  con- 
stitution of  the  parliament  as  consisting  of  a  House  of  Lords 
(Hemnkaus)  and  House  of  Delegates  (Abgeordnetenkaus)  was 
fixed  in  1854,  and  in  this  assembly  the  dominant  element  con- 
tinued to  be  that  of  -the  Prussian  Junkerlum  or  squirearchy, 
which  supported  the  king  and  his  government  in  all  their 
reactionary  efforts. 

So  far  as  the  internal  history  r>i  Prussia  is  concerned,  little 
was  altered  by  the  substitution  of  William  as  regent  for  his 
^^^  brother,  now  hopelessly  mad,  in  1858.  The  new 
imi-MhT  '^'^i  ^^o  became  king  in  i86x,  shared  to  the  full 
his  predecessor's  views  as  to  the  divine  right  of  the 
Prussian  csown.  He  was  prepared  to  accept  the  established 
constitutional  forms,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  to 
them  what  he  firmly  believed  to  be  the  divinely  appointed 
mission  of  Prussia  in  Germany.  Bismarck,  who  became  prime 
inimster  in  1862,  fully  shared  his  master's  views.    He  realised, 


what  the  lower  house  did  not,  that  the  German  question  could  only 
be  settled  as  the  result  of  a  trial  of  strength  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  for  Prussia  to  spend 
money  on  armaments;  and,  since  he  could  not  give  ' 

his  real  reasons  to  the  parliament  and  the  parliament 
refused  to  accept  the  reasons  he  did  give,  he  raised  the  necessary 
funds  in  defiance  of  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  The' 
result  justified  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Prussian  people.  Bis- 
marck's policy,  culminating  in  the  war  of  x866,  left  Prussia  the 
undisputed  mistress  of  Germany  (see  Schleswic-Holstcim 
Question;  and  Gesmany:  History),  By  the  Treaty  of  Prague 
(Aug.  23,  x866)  Pmssia  acquired  Hanover,  Hesse-CTassel, 
Hesse-Nassau,  Frankfort  and  the  4uchies  of  Schleswig- 
Hobtein  and  Lauenbutg;  her  territory  had  been  r^atr^f 
increased  by  one-fifth  and  became  for  the  first  time  Pnigm, 
satisfactorily  rounded  off  and  compacted;  by  the  ''^ 
acquisition  of  the  Elbe  duchies,  too,  she  laid  the  foundations  of 
her  future  sea-power.  In  1871  as  the  result  of  the  German 
victory  over  France  the  king  of  Prussia  became  German 
Emperor. 

From  1867  onward  Prussia  has  had  from  the  point  of  view 
of  international  ^litics  no  existence  apart  from  the  North 
German  Federation  and  the  German  Empire;  and 
even  in  internal  affairs  her  preponderance  and  influence  v* 
in  Germany  have  been  overwhelming.  For  all  practi-  *"*' 
cal  purposes  the  German  Empire  has  been  Prussia 
and,  however  much  the  still  surviving  particularist  feeling  of 
the  lesser  states  has  resented  the  process,  the  "  Prussification," 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  of  all  Germany  was  inevitable  from 
the  moment  that  the  great  imperial  departments— army,  customs, 
posts,  railways-^were  placed  under  Prussian  authority  or  con- 
formed to  the  Prussian  modeL  With  this  particular  expansion 
of  Prusda,  however,  we  are  not  concerned,  out  solely  with  the 
internal  development  of  the  Prussian  kingdom  itself.  The  main 
tasks  that  lay  before  the  government  after  1870  were  the  assimilation 
of  the  new  provinces,  the  reorganization  of  the  administration, 
the  economic  development  of  the  country,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  one  nand  and  the  Social  Demo- 
crats on  the  other.  On  the  whole  the  new  German 
provinces  accepted  their  fate  with  equanimity,  though  in  Hanover 
especially  the  deposed  dynasty  continued  to  command  a  con- 
siderable following  of  which  the  ablest  spokesman  was  Windthoret 
(tf.v.).  Since  the  dispossessed  princes  refused  to  resign  their 
claims,  the  large  sum  of  money  which  had  been  assigned  to  them 
by  the  Prussian  parliament  was,  so  cariy  as  March  1868,  seques- 
trated, and,  under  the  name  of  the  Guelph  Fund  (Wtlfenfonds),  formed 
a  secret  service  supply  highly  convenient  for  Bismarck's  purposes. 
More  difficult  was  the  task,  rashly  undertaken  by  the  government, 
of  Germanizing  the  Danish  parts  of  Schlcswig-Holstcin  and  the 
Polish  districts  in  the  eastern  provinces,  a  task  which  after  thirty 
years  of  effort  shows  but  very  small  results  (see  Schlbswic- 
Holsteim  Question,  ad  fin. ;  and  Posbn). 

Closely  connected  with  the  Polish  question  was  the  quarrel  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  known  as  the  KuUurkamif,  of  which 
Prussia   was   the   focus   (see  Germany:   History ^  n.  -^„ 
880    seq.).      The     anti-Vatksui     fwHcy,     associated  2^2'^'* 
especially  with  the  name  of  the  minister  Falk,  nccessi-  '*'^^* 
tated  an  alliance  of  the  government  with  the  Liberals,  and  this 
led  to  a  policy  of  at  lei^  administrative  reform.    The  present 
administrative  system  {fCreisordnuni)  of  Prussia  was  introduced 
in    1872  for  certain  provinces,  but   not  extended   to  the  whole 
kingdom    until    1888,   when    it    y^    applied    to     Posen.    The 
Liberalism  of  the  Prussian  partiament  was,  however,  of  a  very 
lukewarm   temper;   and   when   in    1878-1879    Bismarck  decided 
to  reverse  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country  and  to  pass     -^ 
represuve    legislation   against    the  Social   Democrats,  ^"Jf, 


the  Liberals  were  not  strong  enough  to  offer  an  effective  SzJL^— 
resistance.      In    1879   the   moderate  Liberal   ministry  tS-^Tr^' 


resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Conservative  cabinet, 
in  which  the  most  conspicuous  figure  was  Robert  von  Putt- 
kammer  (9.V.).  Henceforth  the  government  depended  for 
parliamentary  support  on  a  union  of  the  National  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  or  of  the  Conservatives  and  Ultramontanes. 
An  eventual  undersUnding  with  the  Holy  See  was  inevitable, 
though  the  KuUurkampf  was  not  actually  settled  until  1888,  when 
the  Prussian  government,  assisted  by  the  diplomatic  _^. 
attitude  of  Pope  Leo  XI IL,  came  to  terms  with  Rome.  ^!^m^„ 
Meanwhile  in  1879  the  era  of  Bismarck's  experiments  ^^  ' 
in  sute  socialism  had  begun  by  the  purchase  by  the  state  of  three  of 
the  great  railways,  thus  biying  the  foundation  of  the  present  system 
<tf  state  railways  in  Prussia. 

On  the  9th  of  Mareh  1888  William  I.  died.     His  successor. 
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Frederick  III.,  only  lived  till  the  15th  of  June,  the  sole  important 
act  of  his  reign  being  the  dhmiasal  of  Puttkammer.    Vnder  his 

successor  William  II.  the  development  of  Prussian 
fff .  fffffff.    ^*^  continued  on   the  lines   laid   down   under 

William  I.,  the  main  difference  being  that,  after  the 
fall  of  Bismarck  (March  20, 1890),  the  old  anUgonism  between 
the  unrepresented  masses  and  the  government  tended  to 
imhmi  It,  change  into  one  between  these  masses  and  the 
'MS.  Crown.  For  while  in  the  unreformed  parliament 
the  squirearchy  was  still  di^roportionately  represented,* 
Socialism—denounced  by  the  king-emperor  as  treason 
AvMftiM  agamst  himself  and  the  country— spread  rapidly 
^"^"'^  among  the  unrepresented  population.  Discontent 
grew  apace,  and  the  trouble  culminatnl  in  1908  and  1909.  In 
1906  a  bill  raising  the  number  of  members  of  the  Diet  from  433 
Onwifi  lo  443  &nd  effecting  an  unimportant  redistribution 
facy  of  seats  had  been  passed,  but  a  Radical  amendment 
OMuam^,^  favour  of  direct  and  universal  suffrage  and  the 
secret  ballot  had  been  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  In  1907 
the  elections  for  the  Reichstag  resulted  in  a  remarkable 
defeat  of  the  Socialist  forces,  and  this  had  its  effect  in  Prussia 
also.  In  1908  a  resolution  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage  was 
again  brought  forward.  It  was  opposed  by  Prince  Billow, 
the  German  chancellor,  and  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
Riots  followed  in  Berlin  and  demonstrations  in  favour  of  reform 
throughout  the  country,  and  at  the  new  electiotis  in  June  seven 
Socialist  members  were  returned — a  portentous  phenomenon 
under  the  actual  franchise.  In  the  session  of  1909  the  reform 
rcsolulton  was  again  brought  forward,  and  again  thrown  out  by 
the  Conservative  majority. 

Demonstrations  and  collisions  with  the  police  followed  in 
most  of  the  large  Prussian  towns,  and  in  October  four  of  the 
Socialist  members  returned  in  1908  who  had  been  unseated 
on  technical  grounds  were  re-elected.  It  became  clear  to  the 
government  that  some  sop  must  be  thrown  to  popular  opinion, 
and  accordingly  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  delivered  on  the 
I  ith  of  January'  1910  the  king-emperor  announced  a  measure 
of  franchise  reform.  The  agitation,  however,  continued,  and 
the  terms  of  the  bill  when  it  was  introduced  by  Herr  von  Beth- 
mann-HoIlweg  on  the  loth  of  Februazy  were  not  such  as  to 
conciliate  opposition.  The  chancellor  and  minister-president 
adhered  to  the  principles  enunciated  by  his  predecessor;*  the 

bill  retained  the  triple  class  division  of  voters,  public 
^ujgi^       voting  and  plural  votes;  the  voting,  however,  was 

to  be  direct  and  certain  changes  were  suggested 
giving  less  to  the  moneyed  interest  and  more  to  the  professional 
classes.  A  furious  agitation  at  once  arose  all  over  the  country, 
culminating  in  a  series  of  Socialist  demonstrations  on  the  X4th  in 
Berlin  and  elsewhere;  owing  to  the  elaborate  police  precautions 
there  was,  however,  no  serious  disturbance;  but  on  the  evening 
of  the  rSth  there  was  street  fighting  between  rioters  and  police  in 
Frankfort.  Meanwhile,  on  the  X3th,  the  bill  had  been  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  Diet.  No  party  was  satisfied  with  it;  the 
Berlin  municipality  petitioned  for  its  entire  rejection;  but  its 
fate  was  ultimately  determined  by  an  agreement  between  the 
representatives  of  the  Conservative  and  Catholic  Centre  parties 
on  the  committee,  the  latter  agreeing  to  support  the  retention 
of  indirect  voting  on  condition  of  the  former  declaring  in  favour 
of  the  secret  ballot  (Feb.  92).  In  this  sense  the  conunittee 
ultimately  reported,  in  spite  of  the  government's  efforts  to  retain 
public  voting  and  to  concede  direct  election,  and  on  the  14th 
of  March  the  bill  in  this  shape  passed  its  second  reading.  On 
the  x6th  the  third  reading  was  carried,  all  the  parties  except 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Centre  voting  against  it;  Herr  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  accepted  the  bill  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment, merely  reserving  the  right  to  amend  it  in  matters  of 

'Prince  Schdnaich-Carolath  pointed  out  In  1908  that  314.000 
Socialist  voters  were  entirely  unrepresented,  while  324,000  Con- 
servative voters  returned  143  members,  and  that  the  propertied 
and  agrarian  section  of  the  community  returned  over  300  members, 
the  remainder  only  some  130  iAnnwu  Register,  1908.  p.  280}. 
,  *  His  speech  b  reported  in  The  Times  of  the  xith  of  February 
1910. 


detail.  Demonstrations  and  riots  in  various  centres  showed  bow 
far  this  result  was  from  satisfying  the  popular  demands. 

Thus  Prussia  retained,  in  contradistinction  to  the  South 
German  states,  its  traditional  character,  as  a  land  ruled  from 
above,  the  monarchy  and  the  bureaucracy  basing  their  authority 
not  on  the  will  of  the  people,  but  partly  on  divine  right  and 
partly  on  the  middle-class  tenor  of  the  social  revolution,  while 
as  its  ultimate  sanction  there  remained  the  tremendous  power 
of  the  king  of  Prussia  as  supreme  "war  lord"  of  Germany. 
It  remained  to  be  seen  how  bng  these  conditions  could  last  in  a 
country  which,  during  the  tremendous  material  expansion  of  the 
period  following  the  war,  had  developed  an  inunense  industrial 
population  which  saw,  or  thought  it  saw,  its  interests  sacrificed 
to  the  agricultural  dsjses,  with  their  traditional  feudalism  and 
inherited  loyalty  to  the  Prussian  system. 

BiBUOCRAPHY.— For  sources  see  K.  Kletke,  QvdUnkumde  der 
Qesch.  des  pteuss.  StaaUs  (Berlin,  1858-1861):  Bd.  i.  SckriflsteUer, 
Bd.  ii.  UrkumdeH'Retfrtonumi  and  ¥.  Zurbonsen,  QueiUnhMck  tut 
brandenburi-preuss.  Cesek,  (Berlin,  1889).  Zeitsckr.  /dr  preussiuhe 
Gesck.  (ibid.  1864-1883),  Forschunnen  zur  .  ^     . 
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preuss.  Ctuk. 
Reoocxls   of   the   Prusnaa   ^ovenuncnt 


in  tnei8th  century  are  being  published  under  the  title  of  Ada 
horussica  (Boltn,  1892  aqq-)*  Among  important  gencml  works 
may  be  mentioned  Ranke,  ZvAf/  Backer  preussiscker  Cesck,,  5  vols. 


H. 


Poliiik,  S  paru  in  15  vols,  to  1756  (Berlin  and  Leipzig,  I8«u-i8g5); 
G.  PruU,  Preussiuhe  CesthickU,  4  vols,  to  1888  ^uttgart, 
IQOO-1902) ;  and  for  constitutional  history,  C.  Bomhak.  Preusstsche 
Stoats-  Mnd  RechtsgesckichU  (Berlin,  1903)  Of  the  many  works 
devoted  to  special  periods  Treitschke's  Deutsche  Cesckickte  i 


^         ,  t  tm  JQ. 

Jahrhundert  (Leipxig,  18^1894),  in  spite  of  iu  strong  Prussian 
bias,  b  especially  valuable  for  the  period  up  to  1848,  when  it 
breaks  off.  1  See  also  the  lists  of  books  attached  to  the  biographies 
of  the  various  Prussian  kings  and  statesmen. 

PRUSSIA,  in  the  original  and  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  a 
territory  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Priissia,  stretching 
along  the  Baltic  coast  for  about  220  m.,  and  occupying  an  area 
of  24,083  sq.  m.  The  eastern  part  of  this  territory  formed  the 
duchy  of  Prussia,  which  was  conquered  and  colonized  by  the 
Teutonic  Order  and  was  acquired  by  the  elector  of  Bn^denburg 
in  x6i8,  furnishing  his  successor  with  his  regal  title  in  1701. 
The  western  part,  which  had  been  severed  from  the  eastern  half 
and  assigned  to  Poland  in  1466,  was  not  annexed  to  Prussia  until 
the  partition  of  Poland  in  1772,  while  the  towxu  of  Danzig  and 
Thorn  remained  Polish  down  to  1793.  The  two  districts  were 
united  in  1824  to  form  a  single  province.  But,  as  mig|it  have 
been  expected,  the  union  did  not  work  well,and  it  was  dissolved 
in  1878,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  modem  provinces  of  East 
and  West  Prussia.    (See  East  Piussu  and  West  P&ussu.) 

PRUSSIG  ACID,  or  Hvdkocyanic  Acid,  HCN,  an  organic 
acid  first  prepared  in  1782-1783  by  C.  Schccle  and  subsequently 
examined  by  J.  Gay-Lussac.  It  is  present  in  varying  amounts 
in  certain  plants,  b^ng  a  product  of  the  hydrolysis  of  the  cyano- 
genetic  glucosides,  e.g.  amygdalin  (9.V.).  It  may  be  prepared 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen  to  500^-550"  C. 
(M.  Berthelot,  Ann.  ckim.  pkys-i  1879  (5),  18,  p.  380);  tqr 
passing  induction  sparks  through  a  mixture  of  acetylene  and 
nitrogen;  by  the  dry  dbtillation  of  ammonium  formate;  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  simple  cyanides  with  mineral  adds;  and 
by  dbtilling  potassium  fenocyanide  with  dilute  sulphuric  add 
(F.  Wtthler,  Ann.,  1850,  73,  p.  219),  the  anhydrous  acid  being 
obtained  by  fractional  dbtillation  of  the  aqueous  distillate, 
spedal  precautions  being  necessary  owing  to  the  exoessivdy 
poisonous  nature  of  the  free  acid: 

K4Fe(NC).+3H,S04-2KiS04+FeS04+6HCN. 

The  free  add  b  a  colourless  liquid  with  a  smell  resembling 
bitter  almonds;  it  boSb  at  26*1*  C,  and  may  be  solidified,  m 
which  condition  it  mdts  at  -14*  C.  It  bums  with  a  blue  flame, 
and  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  the  solution  is  unstable  and 
decomposes  on  standing,  giving  amorphous  insoluble  substances, 
and  ammonium  formate,  oxalic  add,  &c.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  converts  it  into  oxamide,  (CONHi)b  and 
reduction  by  zinc  and  hydrochloric  add  gives  methylamine. 
The  anhydrous  add  combines  with  hydrochloric,  hydrobrotnic 
and  hydriodic  adds  to  form  crystalline  addition  products,  which 
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«re  decomposed  by  water  with  the  fonnation  of  the  corre- 
sponding ammonium  salt  and  formic  add.  It  combines  'with 
aldehydes  and  ketones  to  form  the  nitriles  of  oxy-adda,  for 
example,  CH,CHO+HCN-CHaCH(OH)(CN).  It  is  a  very 
weak  monobasic  add,  and  the  aqueous  solution  has  a  very  low 
electric  conductivity. 

Cyanides, — The  salts  of  this  add,  known  as  cyanides,  may 
be  prepared  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  or  of  gaseous  hydro- 
cyanic add  on  a  metal;  by  heating  the  carbonates  or  hydro- 
oxides  of  the  alkali  metals  in  a  current  of  hydrocyanic  add; 
by  heating  alkaline  carbonates  with  carbon  in  the  presence  of 
free  nitrogen:  BaCOb  +  4C  +  Nt «  Ba(NC)t  +  3CO;  by  ignition 
of  nitrogenous  organic  substances  in  the  presence  of  alkaline 
cairbonates  or  hydrdxides;  or  by  processes  of  double  decom- 
position. The  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  cyanides  are  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  and  their  aqueous  solution,  owing  to 
hydrolytic  dissociation,  possesses  an  alkaline  character.  When 
heated  in  contact  with  air  they  undergo  a  certain  amoimt  of 
oxidation,  being  converted  to  some  extent  into  the  corresponding 
cyanate.  The  cyanides  of  other  metals  are  decomposed  by  heat, 
frequently  with  liberation  of  cyanogen.  The  cyanides  are  usually 
redudng  agents.  Those  of  the  heavy  metals  are  mostly  insoluble 
in  water,  but  are  soluble  in  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide, 
forming  more  or  less  stable  double  salts,  for  example  KAg(NC)«, 
KAu(NC)«.  Lead  cyanide,  Pb(NC)t,  however,  does  not  form 
such  a  salt,  and  is  insoluble  in  potassium  cyanide  solution^ 

Ammonium  cyanide,  NH4NC,  a  white  solid  found  to  some  slight 
extent  in  illuminating  gas,  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcobol, 
and  is  very  pp-Aonous.  Its  vapour  is  inflammable.  It  is  obtained 
by  passing  ammonia  gas  over  not  coal;  bv  subliming^  a  mixture  of 
ammonium  chloride  and  potassium  cyanide;  by  passmg  a  mixture 
of  ammonia  ^  and  chloroform  vapour  through  a  red  hot  tube; 
and  by  heatmg  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  carbon  monoxide: 
CO+aNH»--NHiNC+H,0.  Barium  cyanide,  Ba(NC)>,  pre- 
(:»rcd  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  baryta,  or  by  passing 
air  over  a  heated  mixture  of  barium  carbonate  and  coal,  b  a  white 
solid,  which  when  heated  with  water  to  joo*  C.  loses  the  whole  of 
its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  Mercuric  cynnide,  Hg(NC)s, 
is  a  sparingly  soluble  salt  formed  by  dissolving  precipitated  mercuric 
oxide  in  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  by  boiling  potassium  ferrocyanide  with 
mercuric  sulphate  and  water:  aK«Fe(NC)«+3HgS04-3Hg(NC)t+ 
SKtSOt+KsFelFeCNC)!].  Its  aqueous  solutkm  is  not  an  electrolyte. 
and  consequently  does  not  give  the  reactions  of  the  mercury  and 
cyanogen  ions.  When  heated  it  yidds  mercury,  cyanogen  and  (>ara- 
cyamwen.  Siher  cyanide,  AgNC,  is  formed  as  a  white  predpitate 
by  adding  potassium  cyanide  to  silver  nitrate  solution;  or  better, 
by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  frntassium  silver  cyanicte,  KAgCNQa,  thb 
double  cyanide  being  obtained  by  the  addition  of  one  molecular 
proportion  of  potassium  cyani(te  to  one  molecular  proportion  of 
nlver  nitrate,  tne  white  precipitate  so  formed  bdng  then  dissolved 
by  adding  a  second  equivalent  of  potassium  cyanide.  On  con- 
centration the  double  nit  separates  as  hexagonal  tables.  Dilute 
mineral  adds  decompose  it  with  the  fonnation  of  insoluble  silver 
cyanide  and  hydrocyanic  acid:  KNCAgNC+HNO.-HCN+ 
KNOa+AgNC.  A  boiling  solution  of  potassium  chloride  with 
the  double  cyanide  gives  «tver  chloride  and  potassium  cyanide. 

PotauiuM  cyanide,  KNC,  and  sodium  cyanide^  NaNC,  are  two  of 
the  most  important  of  the  salts  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  former 
mamifacfured  in  large  quantities  for  a 


being 


consumption^  in  the 


^ a  large  quantities  . 

extraction  of  gold  (9.9.)*  I^tassium  cyanide  may  be  obtained  by 
fusing  potasdum  ferrocyanide  either  alone — ^K4Fc(NC)«»4KNC+ 
FeCi-l-Nr-~or  with  potassium  carbonate  [V.  Alder.  English  patent 
1353  (1900)]:  in  the  latter  case  the  chief  reaction  probably  is: 
Icye(NC).  +  K,C0.-4KNC-h2K0CN-hC0  +  Fe;  more  potas- 
sium  ferrocyanide  b  occauonally  added  in  small  quantities,, 
in  order  to  decompose  the  cyanate  formed ;  3KOCN  +3K«Fe(NC)f  ■> 
loKNC  +  2FeO  +  4C  ♦•  aN« ;  aFeO  +  4C  -  2CO  +  aFe.    The  re^ 
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the  double  potassium  sodium  cyanide  bjr  funng  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide iritn  sodium,  .the  product  of  fusion  being  extracted  with 
water  and  the  solutbn  evaporated:  K4Fe(NC}«  +  aNa  -  Fe-|- 
4KNC>aNaNC. .  Thb  process  gives  a  product  free  from  cyanate, 
^Mch.  was  always  formed  in  the  older  fusion  processes. 

Many  other  processes  have  been  devised.  D.  T.  Playfair  [Eng. 
pat.  7764  (1890)]  decomposes  sulphocyanides  by  fusing  with  dnc: 
the  anc  is  heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  andT  when  com- 
pletdy  fused  potassium  sulphocyanide  b  added,  the  mass  bdng 
well  stilted  and  heated  until  it  thickens  and  b^ns  to  turn  red; 
6naUy  it  b  allowed  to  cool  out  of  contact  with  air.  lixivbted  with 
water,  die  solutbn  decanted,  and  evaporated  to  a  paste  w  wteuo. 
The  potassium  sulphocyanide  b  obtained  from  ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanide. which  b  formed  by  washing  crude  coal  gas  with  water 


conCainiiHE  suspended  sulphur.  Various  pffocesies  involving  the 
use  of  atmospheric  nitn^o  have  been  devised,  but  in  most  cases 
they  do  not  yield  good  results.  More  successful  results  are  obtained 
by  the  use  of  ammonia.  The  Stassffirter  Chem.  Fabrik  (Eng.  pat. 
9350~a  (1900)]  pass  ammonb  over  a  mixture  of  alkali  or  alkaline 
caibonate  and  charcoal,  first  at  a  dull  red  heat  and  then,  at  a  bright 
red  heat:  KHO -h  NH, -h  C  -  KNC  +  HiO  +  Ht.  H.  Y.  Castner 
[Fr.  pat.  242938  (1894)1  passes  anhydrous  ammonii^  over  heated 
sodium  to  form  sodamide,  which  b  then  brought  in  a  molten  con- 
dition into  contact  with  carbon:  NaNHs+C-NaNC+Hi.  The 
Deutsche  Gokl  und  Silber  Scheide  Anstalt  (Eng.  pat.  M28,  3329 
(1901)1  prepare  sodium  cyanamide  by  melting  sodium  with  carbons 
or  some  hydrocarbon,  and  passing  ammonia  over  the  mdt  at  from 


Ckent.  Ind.,  1893. 13,  p.  887)  di|^  carbon  bbulphide  with  ammonia 
and  lime  in  quantities  slightly  m  excess  of  those  demanded  by  the 
following  equation:  3(5St  +  aNHs  +  aCa(OH)t  -  Ca(SCN)> + 
Ca(SH)t+4HiO;  the  product  b  then  treated  with  a  current  of 
carbon  dioxide,  caldum  carbonate  bdng  predfntated.  sulphuretted 
hydrogeif  escaping,  and  caldum  sulphocyanide  remaining  in  solution. 
The  sulphocyanide  b  converted  into  tne  potassium  salt  by  adding 
potassium  sulphate,  and  finally  desulphurixed  by  lead,  zinc,  or  iron. 
Potassium  cyanide  b  an  excessively  poisonous,  colourless,  de- 
liquescent solid;  it  b  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  almost  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol.  It  b  stable  in  dry  air,  but  b  easily  oxidised 
when  fused,  in  which  condition  it  b  a  powerful  reduang  aaent. 
It  dissolves  gold  (q:e.)  in  the  presence  or  water  and  atmospEeric 
oxygen.  It  is  also  laigdy  used  by  the  jeweler,  electroplater  and 
photographer. 

Double  Cyanides. — ^The  double  cyanides  formed  by  the  solu- 
tion of  the  cyanide  of  a  heavy  metal  in  a  Solution  of  potassium 
cyanide  are  decomposed  by  mineral  adds  with  liberation  of  hydro- 
cyanic add  and  formation  of  the  cyanide  of  the  heavy  metaL 
Besides  these,  other  double  cyanides  are  known  which  do  not 
suffer  such  decomposition,  the  heavy  metal  present  being 
combined  with  the  cyanogen  radical  in  the  form  of  a  complexion. 
The  most  important  members  of  these  classes  axe  the  ferro-  and 
fern-cyanides  and  the  nitroprussides. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide,  K«Fe(N(r)f ,  ^rellow  prusstate  of  potash), 
was  first  obtained  by  decomposing  Prussbn  blue  with '  causuc 
potash:  FeJFe(NQ.]»  +  i2KHO-AK4F'e(NC)t-i-4Fe(OH).;  it 
may  be  also  obtained  by  wanning  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  with 
an  excess  of  potassium  cyanide:  FeS04+6KNC->K4Fe(NC)«+ 
KiSO«<  The  older  processes  for  the  commercial  preparation  of 
thb  salt,  which  were  baaed  on  the  ignition  of  nitrogenous  substances 
with  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  carbon,  haSre  almost  all  been  aban- 
doned, since  it  b  more  profitable  to  prepare  the  salt  from  the  by- 
products obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas.  W. 
Fowlb  {Eng.  pat.  9474  (18^2)]  passes  the  gas  (after  freeing  it  from 
ammonia)  through  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  containing 
ferric  oxide  or  ferrous  carbonate  (actually  ferrous  sulphate  and 
potasmum  carbonate)  in  suspension;  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
the  gas  probably  converts  the  iron  salts  into  ferrous  sulphide  which 
then,  in  the  presence  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  gas,  and  the 
alkaline  carbonate,  forms  the  ferrocyanide.  thus:  FeS+6HCN+ 
aK.COs-K4Fe(NC)i  +  H«S  +  a(X)>  +  2HiO.  The  salt  b  re- 
covered by  crysUllifiition.  The  process  b  not  very  efficient,  since 
the  solutions  are  too  dilute  and  large  Quantities  of  liquid  have  to 
be  handled.  A  huge  quantity  of  the  salt  b  now  prepared  from  the 
"  spent  Oxide  "  of  the  gas  works,  the  cyanogen  compounds  formed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  gas  combining  with  the  ferric  oxide  in 
the  purifiera  to  form  insoluble  iron  ferrocyanidea.  The  soluble  salts 
are  removed  by  lixivbtion.  and  the  residue  b  boiled  with  lime  to 
form  the  soluble  caldum  ferrocyanide.  which  b  finally  converted 
into  the  potassium  salt  by  potassium  chbride  or  carbonate. 

The  salt  crystallizes  m  large  yellow  plates,  containing  three 
molecules  of  water  of  crystallixation.  ft  b  soluble  in  water,  but 
insoluble  in  alcohoL  It  b  not  poisonous.  When  fused  with 
potassium  carbonate  it  yields  potassium  cyanide;  warmed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  add  it  yvdds  hvdrocyanic  add,  but  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  add  it  yields  carbon  monoxide:  6H1O  + 
K4Fe(NC).  -I-  6H1SO4  -  2Ki04  +  FeSO*  -|-  3(NH«),S04  +  6C0. 
Oxidbing  agents  (CI,  Br,  HiQi^  &c.)  convert  it  into  potassium 
ferricyamde  (see  below),  a  similar  result  bdng  attained  by  the 
electrolysb  of  its  aqueous  solution:  aK4Fe(NC)a  +  2H1O  - 
2KOH  -h  Ht  +  aKaFe(NC)s.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  may  be 
estimated  quantitatively  in  add  solution  by  oxidation  to  terri- 
cyanide  by  potassium  permanganate  (in  absence  of  other  reduc- 
ing agents):  5K«Fe(NCjr+  iftdnOi  +  -piiSO*-  s^^t^fiCU  + 
3KiS04+MnS04+4H/>.  _  ... 

Hydrcferroeya$iic  acid,  H4Fe(NC)i,  is  best  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  lead  salt  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  under  water,  or 
by  passing  hydrochkmc  add  gas  into  a  concentrated  ether  solution 
of  the  potassium  salt.  In  the  latter  case  the  precipitate  is  dissolved 
in  water,  lepredpittted  by  ether,  and  washed  with  ether-alcohol. 
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It  is  a  tetrabasic  add,  of  markedly  add  diaracter,  and  readily 
decompowa  carbonates  and  aoetates.  It  dissolves  undumged  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  add,  and  oridisBS  readily  in  moist  air, 
forming  Prussian  blue. 

Prussian  blue^  Fe7(NC)u  or  Fe4Fe(NC)«]s,  ferric  ferrocyanide, 
was  difloovered  in  17  lo  by  a  German  manufacturer  named  Diesbach, 
^ho  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  fused  alkali  and  iron  salts  on  nitro- 
genous organic  matter  {t.%.  blood).  It  is  now  prepared  from  the 
caldum  ferrocyanide  formed  in  gas  purifiers  (see  above)  by  decom- 
position with  ferrous  sulphate.  J.  Bueb  (Congress  of  German  Gas 
industries,  March  1900)  brings  jem  (free  from  -tar)  into  intinute 
contact  with  a  saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  when  a 
"  cyanogen  mud  "  is  obtained.  This  is  heated  to  boiline,  and  the 
residue  after  filtration  contains  about  30%  of  Prussian  blue.  On 
the  small  scale  it  mav  be  prepared  by  adding  an  acid  solution  of  a '' 
ferrous  alt  to  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  The  grey 
predpitate  first  formed  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours,  well 
washed,  and  then  oxidised  by  a  warm  solution  of  ferric  chloride : 
6KJ^e(Fe(NC)«]-f30-Fe7(NC)a  +  3K4Fe(NC)«-fFe,0«.  It  is 
a  dark  blue  |)owaer  with  a  marked  coppery  lustre.    It  is  insoluble 


in  water  and  is  not  decomposed  by  adds. 
ScluUe  Prussian  blue,  l^F^(Fe(K~  ' 
cyanide,  is  formed  when  a  solution 


Soluble  Prussian  blue,  KsFei(Fe(NC}ik*  potassium  ferric  ferro- 
..unide,  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  is 
added  to  an  insufficiency  of  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  (i),  or  when 


potassium  ferricyanide  b  added  to  a  ferrous  salt  (3) 

(i)  aK^FefNC),  +  aFeO,  -  6Ka  +  KJfeJFefl     ,, 
(3)  3K«Fe(NC).«  -h  aFeCli  -  aKCI  -f  iQFeitFe(NC)i 

It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  salt  solutions. 

Potassium  ferricyanide,  KsFe(NC)«,  red  pnissiate  of  potash,  is 
obtained  by  oxididng  potassium  terrocyanide  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
Ac.,  aK4Fe(NC)i  +  CV-  3K>Fe(NC)i  +  aKQ.  G.  Kassner  {.CHem, 
Zeit.,  1889,  13,  p.  1701;  17,  p.  1712)  adds  caldum  plumbate  to  a 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  passes  carbon  dioxide 
through  the  mixture:  aK«Fe(NC)«-fOiPbO«+4C^  -  aK«Fe(NC)«  -H 
KiCOa+PbCOi+aCaCOa.  The  mixture  of  cakium  and  lead 
carbonates  is  filtered  oflf  and  roasted  at  a  low  red  heat  in  order  to 
regenerate  the  caldum  plumbate.  It  crystallixes  in  dark  red 
monodintc  prisms  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  solution 
decomposes  on  standing,  and  in  tne  presence  of  an  alkali  acts  as 
an  oxklizing  a^nt:  alQ^e(NC)«+aKH0-3K«Fe(NC).-}-Hi0-|-0. 
With  silver  mtrate  it  gives  an  orange  red  predpitate  of  silver 
ferricyanide.  AgsFe(NC)«.  With  a  pure  ferric  salt  it  only  gives  a 
brown  coloration.  It  can  be  estimated  quantitatively  by  mixing 
a  dilute  solution  with  potassium  iodide  and  hydrochloric  add  in 
excess,  adding  excess  01  zinc  sulphate,  neutralizing  the  excess  of 
free  add  with  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  determining  the  amount 
of  free  iodine  by  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphale.  The 
zinc  sulphate  b  added  in  order  to  remove  the  ferrocyaniac  formed  as 
an  insoluble  zinc  salt:  aKsFe(NC)«+aKI -aK«Fc(NC)«-}-It.  As 
an  alternative  method  it  may  be  decomposed  by  hydrogen  peroxide 
in  alkaline  solution  and  the  amount  of  evolved  oxygen  measured : 
2K J^e(NC).  -h  aKHO  +  HA  -  aK4Fe(NC).  -h  aH,0  -h  O,. 

Turn^mlTs  blue,  Fei(NC)ii  or  FeilFc(NCjel«,  ferrous  ferricyanide, 
is  best  obtained  by  adding  a  hot  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide 
to  a  ferrous  salt,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  some  time  in 
the  presence  of  an  iron  salt:  2K^e(NC)«-h3FeS04-Fe4Fc(NC)«]a-h 
3KSSO4.    It  b  insoluble  in  dilute  adds. 

Hydroferricyanic  acid,  H(Fe(NC)«,  obtained  by  adding  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  add  to  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
ferricyamde,  crystallizes  in  brown  needles,  and  b  easily  decomposed. 

Nitroprussidcs.— The  nitiopntssides  are  salts  of  the  type 
MsFe(NC)rNO.  The  free  add  forms  dark  xed  deliquescent 
crystals  and  a  obtained  by  decomposing  the  silver  salt  with 
hydrochloric  add,  or  the  barium  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  add. 

Sodium  nitroprusside,  NaiFe(NC)tKOaH^,  b  the  -commonest 
salt.  It  is  prepared  by  oxidizing  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  a 
diluted  nitric  add.  Tne  solution  is  evaporated,  separated  from 
potassium  nitrate,  the  (nee  add  neutralized  with  soda,  and  the 
solution  concentrated.  It  crystallizes  in  dark  red  prisms  which 
are  readily  soluble  in  water:  it  u  a  valuable  reagent  for  the  detection 
of  sulphur,  thb  dement  when  in  the  form  of  an  alkaline  sulphide 
givinff  a  characteristic  purple  blue  coloration  with  the  nitro- 
pnisstde.  The  pi^assium  salt  may  be  prepared  by  adding  potassium 
cyanide  to  ferrous  sulphate  solution,  the  brown  predpitate  so  formed 
being  then  heated  with  potassium  nitrite: 

5  KNC  +  a  FeSO«  -  a  KjSO*  +  KFe,(NC)„ 
,   aKFei(NC)*  +  2KN0i-aFeO  +  aKtFc(NC)rNO. 

Other  complex  cyanides  are  known  which  may  be  regarded  as 
derived  from  the  aads  H,X(CN)4,  X-Ni,  Pd,  Pt:  H4X((!N),,  X- 
Fe.  Co.  Ru ;  H,X(CN).,  X-Fe.  Co,  Rh;  and  HO^CCN).  (ice  Abegg, 
Anorganischen  Ckemie), 

Organic  Cyanides  or  NitrHes. — ^Hydrocyanic  add  forms  two 
series  of  derivatives  by  the  exchange  of  its  hydrogen  atom  for 
alkyl  or  aryl  groups;  namely  the  niiriles,  of  type  R'CN,  and 
the  isonitriles,  of  type  R'N(3.    The  latter  compounds  mky  be 


considered  as  derivatives  of  the  as  yet  unknown  isohydrocyanic 
add  HNC. 

Nitriles. — ^These  substances  were  first  Isc^ted.  in  1834  by  J. 
P61ouze  (Ann.,  1834, 10,  p.  249).  They  may  be  prepared  by  hearing 
the  alkyl  iodides  with  potaosium  cyanide;  by  heating  sulphuric 
acid  esten  with  potassium  cyanide;  by  distilling  the  add-amides 
with  phosphorus  pentoxide;  and  by  distilling  amines  (containing 
more  than  five  atoms  of  carbon)  with  bromine  and  potash  (A.  W. 
Hofmann),  for  example 

CrHuCHtNHt->C>HuCHiNBrk->C7H»CN. 
In  addition  to  these  methods,  the  nitriles  of  the  aromatic  series 
may  be  prepared  by  distilling  the  aromatic  adds  with  potassium 
sulphocyanide:  C«H.CO.H  +  KCNS  -  HCNS  +  C^XOiK. 
C«H.C()iH-}-HCNS-C«HiCN-}-HsS-|-COi;  from  the  primary 
aromatic  amines  by  converting  them  into  diazonium  salts,  which 
are  then  decomposed  by  boiling  with  potassium  cyanide  and  copper 
sulphate;  by  fusing  the  potassium  salts  of  the  sulphonic  adds  with 
potassium  cyanide;  by  leading  cyanogen  gas  into  a  boiling  hydro- 
carbon in  the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  (A.  Desgrex,  Bull.  see. 
chim.,  i89<|,  (3)  13.  p.  735) ;  and  from  the  syn-aldoximes  by  the  aaioo 
of  acetyl  chloride  or  acetic  abhydride. 

They  kre  mostly  colourless  liquids  which  boil  without  decom- 
position, or  solids  of  low  melting  point.  The  lower  members  of  the 
series  are  somewhat  soluble  in  water.  They  behave  in  most  respects 
as  unsaturated  compounds;  they  combine  with  hydrogen  to  form 
amines;  with  water  to  form  add^mides;  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
to  form  thio-amides;  with  alcohob,  in  the  presence  of  acids,  to 
form  imidc^ethers  R*C(:NH)-OR^;  with  ammonia  and  primary 
amines  to  form  amidines  R-C(:NH)-NHt;  and  with  hydroxylamine 
to  form  amidoximes,  R'C(:N()H)-NHt.  When  heated  with  sodium 
they  frequently  polymerize.  Heated  with  adds  or  alkalis  they 
hyd^  to  adds:  RCN  +  HCl  -h  2H1O  -  RCOOH  +  NH.C1. 
This  reaction  shows  that  the  alkyl  or  aryl  group  b  attached  to  the 
carbon  atom  in  the  nitrile. 

AceUmitrik  boils  at  81 -6*  C,  and  b  readily  misdbte  with  water. 
Profnonitrile  boib  at  97*  C;  it  b  somewhat  easily  soluble  in  water, 
but  b  thrown  out  of  solution  by  caldum  chloride.  It  was  obtained 
by  E.  Frankl  and  C.  C.  Graham  iJourn.  Chem.  Soc.,  1880. 37.  p.  740) 
by  the  action  of  cyanogen  gas  on  zinc  ethyl.  AUyl  cyantde  boils 
at  119*  C.  BenMonitrilehQkU at  190-6*  C  When  solidified  it  mdta 
at— 17*  C.  It  b  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  IsonUriles  (isocyanides  or  carbylamines)  were  first  prepared 
in'  1866  by  A.  Gautbr  {Ann.,  i860,  151,  p.  339)  by  the  action  of 
alkyl  iodiaes  on  ulver  cyanide,  ana  the  distillation  of  the  resulting 
compound  with  potassium  cyanide  in  concentrated  aqueous  solution : 
RI-^RAg(NCWRNC+KAg(NC)>.  They  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  distilling  a  primary  amine  with  alcoholic  potash  and 
chloroform:  RNH,  -h  CHCl,  -f  3KHO-3Ka  +  3H/)  +  RNC 
(A.  Wk  Hofmann,  Ann.,  1868,  ia6,  p.  107).  They  are  colourless 
uquids,  readily '  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in 
water.  They  possess  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  snidl  and  are 
poisonous.  They  boil  at  temperatures  somewhat  lower  than  those 
of  the  corresponding  nitriles;  and  are  stable  towards  alkalis,  but 
in  the  presence  of  mineral  adds  they  readily  hydrolyse,  forming 

?imary  amines  and  formic  add:  KNC-}-3HiO-RNHt+H>CO». 
hb  reaction  shows  that  the  alkyl  or  aryl  group  b  linked  to  the 
nitrogen  atom.  The  carbon  atom  in  the  isonitrilcs  is  assumed  by 
J.  U.  f^ef  to  be  divalent,  since  these  substances  readily  form  addition 
compounds,  such  addition  taldne  place  on  the  carbon  atom,  as  b 
shown  by  the  products  of  byorolysis;  for  example  with  ethyl 
carbylamine:— 

CtH»NC  +  CH,COCl->  C,H,NC(COCH,)a->Ha  +  C,H,NHa 
+  CHjCOCOiH. 
Thb  view  was  confirmed  by  J.  Wade  {Joum.  Chem.  Soc„  190a.  St. 
p.  15^)  who  showed  that  the  products  obtained  by  the  action  of 
alkyl  iodides  on  the  isonitriles  in  alcoholic  solution  at  100*  C.  yield 
amme  hydroidides  and  formic  add  when  hydrolysed.  Such  a 
reaction  can  only  take  place  if  the  addition  of  the  alkyl  group  takes 
place  on  the  nitrogen  atom  of  the  isonitrilei  from  which  it  foUom-s 
that  the  nitrogen  atom  must  be  trivalent  and  consequently  the 
carbon  atom  divalent.  The  reactions  may  probably  be^represented 
as  follows: — 

CH.NC-I-CH,I-!-4C,H.0H-C,H.NHrHI+HC0,C,H.+a(C,H.)A 
CH.NC(+C,H.I)->C,H,N(C,H,I)C(+3C.H.0H> 

-»(C.H.),NH.HI  +  HCOiCH.  +  (C,H.),0. 

The  isonitriles  dissolve  sflver  cyanide  readily,  forming  a  soluble 
silver  salt  (d.  KNC).  At  30o*  C.  the  isonitrikBi  are  converted  into 
nitriles. 

ConstiluHon  of  MetaUie  Cyanides.-^oamderable  discusdon  has 
taken  place  as  to  the  structure  of  the  metallk:  cyanides,  since 


potassium  cyanide  and  silver  cyanide  react  with  alkyl  iodides  to 
form  nitriles  and  isonitriles  respectively,  thus  apparently  pointing 
to  the  fact  that  these  two  compounds  possess  the  formulae  KCN 


and  AgNC.  The  metallic  cyanides  are  analogous  to  the  alkyl 
isocyanides.  since  they  form  soluble  double  silver  salts,  and  the  fact 
that  ethyl  ferrocyanide  on  dbtillation  yields  ethyl  isocyanide  also 
points  to  their  isocyanide  structure.    J.  Wade  (<oc.  ctU)  explains 
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Che  fonnatton  of  nitriles  from  potaasium  cyanide,  and  of  iaonitrfles 
from  nlver  (^ranUle  bv  the  assumption  that  unstable  addition 
products  are  formed,  the  nature  of  which  depends  on  the  relative 
state  of  unsaturation  of  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  atoms  under  the 
varying  oooditions: — 

KNC->KNK:(:C.H»I)-»KI+CJH.CN, 
AgNC->AgN(;C.H,I)C->AgI+C,H»NC; 
tha^  is,  viien  the  metal  is  highly  electro-positive  the  carbon  atom 
is  the  mort  unsaturated,  the  addition  takes  place  on  the  carbon 
atom,  and  nitriles  are  produced.  The  same  type  of  reaction  occurs 
when  the  metal  is  relatively  elcctfx>-positive  to  the  added  radical,  for 
example,  with  ethyl  isocyanide  and  acetyl  chloride  (see  above) ;  com- 
pare  also  AgNC  ->AgN(K3COCH«)C  -^AgQ+CHtCOCN.  On 
the  othi»'  hand,  when  there  is  but  little  ekctnxhenucal  difference 
between  the  radical  of  the  cyanide  and  that  of  the  reacting  compound 
then  the  nitrogen  atom  is  the  more  unsaturated  element  and  iso- 
nitriles  are  produced.  This  explanation  also  accounts  for  the 
formation  of  nitriles  by  the  diaao  reaction,  thus:— 

aH»N,a+CuNC->CuN:CaN,.C,H»->Cua+ 
.     N  !C-N,.C»H»-»Cai,CN  +N,. 

DtUctum.—Tht  metallic  c>^nides  may  be  detected  by  adding 
ferrous  sulphate,  ferric  chloride,  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  their 
solution.  When  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  is  produced;  if  the 
original  solution  contains  free  add  it  must  be  neutralised  by  caustic 
potash  before  the  reagents  are  added.  As  an  alternative  test  the 
cyanide  may  be  decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  and  the 
liberated  hydrocyanic  add  absorbed  in  a  little  yellow  ammonium 
sulphide.  The  excess  of  reagent  is  removed  by  evaporation  and 
a  small  quantity  of  a  ferric  salt  added,  when  a  deep  red  colour  is 
produced.  Silver  nitrate  gives  a  white  predpitate  with  cyanides, 
soluble  in  excess  of  potassium  cyanide.  The  amount  of  hydrocyanic 
add  in  a  st^ution  may  be  determined  by  adding  excess  of  caustic 
potash  and  a  small  quantity  of  an  alkaline  chloride,  and  running 
uto  the  dilute  solution  standard  silver  nitrate  until  a  faint  per- 
manent turbidity  (of  silver  chloride)  is  produced,  that  is,  until  the 
reaction.  2KNC+AgN0i-KAg(NC)a+KN0.,  is  completed. 

See  R.  Robine  and  M.  Lensler,  The  Cyanide  Industry,  1906  (Eng. 
trans,  by  J.  A.  Le  Clerc);  W.  Bertelsmann,  Die  Technolotie  der 
CyamerSinduHgieH,  1906. 

Pharmacology,  Therapeuiies  and  Toxicology  of  Hydrocyanic 
Acid. — ^The  pharmacopodal  preparations  of  this  acid  are  a  3% 
solution,  which  is  given  in  doses  of  from  two  to  six  minims, 
the  Unctura  chloroformi  et  morphinae  composiUi,  which  contains 
a  half -minim  of  this  solution  in  each  ten  minims,  and  the  aqua 
laurocerasi,  which  owes  its  virtues  to  the  presence  of  this  acid, 
and  is  of  inconstant  strength,  besides  being  superfluous.  The 
add  is  also  the  active  ingredient  of  tht  preparatioui  of 
Virginian  Prune,  to  which  the  same  strictures  apply. 

The  simple  cyanides  share  the  properties  of  ttut  add,  except  thoae 
of  platinum  and  iron.  With  these  exceptions,  the  simple  cyanides 
are  readily  decomjposed  even  by  carbonic  acid,  free  Jbrusstc  acid 
being  liberated.  The  double  cyanides  are  innocuous.  Hydrocyanic 
add  is  a  protcplasmic  poison,  directly  lethal  to  all  living  tissues, 
whether  in  a  plant  or  an  animal.   It  a  by  no  means  the  most  powerful 

Eison  known,  for  such  an  alkaloid  as  pseud-aconitine.  whkh  is 
hal  in  dose  of  about  1/300  of  a  grain,  is  some  hundreds  of  times 
more  toxic,  but  prussic  acid  is  by  far  the  most  rapid  poison  known, 
a  angle  inhalation  of  it  producing  absolutely  instantaneous  death. 
Tlie  add  b  capable  of  passing  through  the  unbroken  skin,  where> 
upon  it  instantly  paralyses  the  sensory  nerves.  It  is  very  rapidly 
absorbed  from  raw  surfaces  and  may  thereby  cause  fatal  conse- 
quences.    It  is  naturally  an  antiseptic. 

The  therapeutic  applications  of  the  drug  are  based  entirely  upon 
its  anaesthetic  or  anodyne  power.  A  lotion  containing  ten  numms 
i4  the  dilute  add  to  an  ounce  of  water  and  dycerin  will  relieve 
itching  due  to  any  cause;  and  u  useful  in  some  forms  of  neuralgia. 
It  must  never  be  employed  when  the  skin  is  abraded.  The  diluted 
add  is  used  internally  to  relieve  vomiting  or  eastric  pain.  It  is  also 
added  to  cough  mixtures,  when  the  cough  is  at  the  dry,  painful  kind, 
which  serves  no  purpose,  as  nothing  is  expectorated.  Such'  a  cough 
»  relieved  by  the  sedative  action  on  the  central  nervous  system. 

Toxicology. — Instantaneous  death  results  from  taking  the  pure 
add.  The  diluted  form,  in  toxic  quantities,  will  cause  symptoms 
usually  within  a  few  seconds.  The  patient  is  quite  unconscious, 
the  eyes  are  motionless,  the  pupils  dilated,  the  tkia  cold  and  moist, 
the  hmbs  relaxed,  the  pulse  is  sk>w  and  barely  perceptible,  the 
respirations  very  slow  and  convulsive.  Post  mortem,  the  body  is 
livid,  and  the  blood  very  dark.  There  may  be  an  odour  of  prussic 
add,  but  this  soon  disappears. 

T^tetment  is  only  rarely  of  use,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
toxic  action.  The  patient  who  survives  half-an-hoiir  will  probably 
recover,  as  the  volatile  acid  is  rapidly  excreted  by  the  lungs.  The 
drug  kills  by  paralysing  the  nervous  arrangements  of  the  heart  and 
respiratio'n.  The  appropriate  drug  is  therefore  atropine,  which 
stimulates  the  icspiratioo  and  preventt  the  paralysis  of  the  heart. 


One-fiftieth  of  a  gr^n  must  be  immediately  injected  subcutaneously. 
The  stomach  must  be  washed  out  and  large  doses  of  emetics  given 
as  soon  as  possible.  Every  second  is  of  consequence.  Ammonia 
should  be  given  by  inhalauon,  and  artificial  respiration  must  never 
be  forgotten,  as  by  it  the  panilv^  breathing  may  be  compensated 
for  and  the  poison  excreted.  The  use  of  chemical  antidotes,  such 
as  iron  salts,  b  futile,  as  the  drug  has  escaped  into  the  blood  from 
the  stomach  long  before  they  can  oe  administered. 

PRUTZ,  HANS  (1843-  ),  German  hbtorian,  son  of  Robert 
Eduard  PruU  (i8x6-x873),  theessaybt  and  hbtorian;  was  bom 
at  Jena  on  the  soth  of  May  1843,  and  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Jena  and  Berlin.  In  1865  appeared  hb  monogra]^  on 
Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  three  volumes  on  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa 
{Kaiser  Priedrich  /«,  Danzig,  X87X-X874).  Meanwhile  from 
X863  to  1873  he  was  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  In  1874  he 
recdved  a  government  commission  to  undertake  explorations 
in  Syria,  particularly  at  Tyre,  and  as  a  result  he  published  in 
1876  iltts  Phdnicien,  a  collection  of  hbtorical  aiui  geographical 
sketches.  In  the  same  year  appeared  hb  first  work  on  the 
Crusades,  QueUenbeitrSge  Mur  GuckichU  der  KreuaUge,  and  a 
series  of  monographs  on  the  same  subject  culminated  in  X883  in 
the  notable  KuUwrgesckichte  der  KreuxtUge.  Then  turning  to  a 
wider  theme  Prutz  contributed  to  Oncken's  university  history 
the  two  volumes  on  the  political  hbtory  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages  {Staaiengeschichte  des  Abendlandes  im  MiUdaUer, 
Berlin,  X885-X887).  In  1888  he  reverted  to  a  subject  which  he 
had  touched,  upon  in  hb  GeheimUkre  und  Cekeimstaiuten  des 
Tempdherrenordens  (Danzig,  1879),  and  wrote  the  hbtory  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Templars  {Entwickdung  und  Untergang  des 
Tempdkerrenordens),  which  b  noticed  in  the  artide  Tehplass. 
Hb  Preussiscke  Gesckickte  (4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1899-1903),  which 
b  perhaps  hb  most  notable  work,  b  an  attempt  to  apply 
sdentific  rather  than  patriotic  canons  to  a  subject  which  has 
been  mainly  in  the  hands  of  hbtorians  with  a  patriotic  bias. 
He  also  wrote  Aus  des  Grossen  KurJUrsten  letsten  Jakren 
(Berlin,  1897)  and  Bismarcks  Bildung,  ihre  Quelien  und  ikr.e 
Ausserungen  (Berlin,  1904).  In  1903  Prutz  resigned  the  chair 
of  hbtory  in  the  university  of  KOnigsberg,  which  he  had.  held 
since  1877,  and  took  up  hb  residence  at  Munich. 

PRUTZ,  ROBERT  BDUARD  (X8X6-1873),  German  poet  and 
prose  writer,  was  bom  at  Stettin  on  the  30th  of  May  x8i6.  He 
studied  philology,  philosophy  and  hbtory  at  Berlin,  Breslau 
and  Halle,  and  in  the  last-named  became  associated,  after 
taking  hb  degree,  with  Arnold  Ruge  in  the  publication  of  the 
HaUesche  JaJkrhUcher.  Subjected  on  account  of  hb  advanced 
political  views  to  police  surveillance,  he  removed  to  Jena,  where, 
on  the  strength  of  an  excellent  monograph,  Der  CdUinger 
Dichierbund  (184X),  he  hoped  to  obtain  an  academic  appointment. 
He  was,  however,  expelled  from  the  town  for  offending  against 
the  press  laws,  and  it  was  not  unto  1846  that  he  recdved  per- 
mission to  lecture  in  Berlin.  From  1849  to  1859  he  was  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  literature  at  Halle,  but  retired. in  1859  to 
Stettin,  where  he  died  on  the  3xst  of  June  1873. 

Prutz  belonged  to  the  group  of  political  poets  who  dominated 
German  literature  between  X84X  and  X848;  hb  poems  are  more 
conspicuous  for  their  h'beral  tendency  than  their  poetry.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  Ein  MSrcken  (184X);  Cedichte  (1841) ; 
Aus  der  Heimai  (1858) ;  Neue  GtdichU  (x86o) ;  Herbstrosen  (X865) ; 
Buck  der  Liebe  (iS6g).  Among  hb  noveb  are  noteworthy, 
Das  Engdchen  (x85x)  and  Der  Musikantenturm  (X855).  Much 
more  important  are  hb  contributions,  to  literary  hbtory  and 
critidsm:  Vorlesungen  liber  die  Gesckickte -des  deuiscken  Tkeaters 
(1847);  Ludwig  Hdberg  (1857);  Die  deutscke  LUeratur  der  Cege»- 
vart  (X859),  and  Menscken  und  Backer  (x863).  Prutz  also  wrote 
some  dramas  of  little  merit. 

See  R.  von  GottsdiaO,  in  Unsert  Zeii  (1873). 

PRTNNB.  WILUAM  (1600-1669),  Englbh  parliamentarian, 
son  of  Thomas  Ptyxme  by  Marie  Sherston,  was  bom  at  Swains- 
wick  near  Bath  in  x6co.  He  was  educated  at  Bath  Grammar 
School,  matriculated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1618,  obtained 
hb  B.A.  in  1631,  was  admitted  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  the 
same  yeai:,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1638.   He  was  Puritan 
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to  the  core,  with  a  tenacious  memoiy,  a  strength  of  will  bordering 
upon  obstinacy,  and  a  want  of  empathy  with  human  nature. 
His  first  book,  The  Perpetuity  of  a  RegeneraU  Man's  EstaU 
(1637),  defended  one  of  the  main  Calvinistic  positions,  and  The 
Unlcvdiness  of  Lave-locks  and  Health's  Sichness  (1628)  attacked 
prevailing  fashions  without  any  sense  of  proportion,  treating 
follies  on  the  same  footing  as  scandalous  vices. 

In  1629  Prynne  came  forward  as  the  assailant  of  Arminiaxdsm 
in  doctrine  and  of  ceremonialism  in  practice,  and  thus  drew 
down  upon  himself  the  anger  of  Laud.  HistruHHOstix,  published 
in  1633,  was  a  violent  attack  upon  stage  plays  in  general,  in 
which  the  author  pointed  out  that  kings  and  emperors  who  had 
favoured  the  drama  had  been  carried  off  by  violent  deaths,  which 
assertion  might  easily  be  interpreted  as  a  warning  to  the  king, 
and  applied  a  disgraceful  epithet  to  actresses,  which,  as  Henrietta 
BCaria  was  taking  jpart  in  the  rdiearsai  of  a  ballet,  was  supposed 
to  apply  to  the  queen.  After  a  year's  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
Prynne  was  sentenced  by  the  star  chamber  on  the  X7th  of 
February  1634  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  also  to  be  fined 
£5000,  expelled  from  Lincoln's  Inn,  rendered  incapable  of 
returning  to  his  profession,  degraded  from  his  degree  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  set  in  the  pillory,  where  he  was  to 
lose  both  his  ears.  The  latter  portion  of  the  sentence  was  carried 
out  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  the  rest  of  his  punishment  inflicted 
except  the  exaction  of  the  fine.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  punishment  was  unpopular.  In  1637  he  was  once  more 
in  the  star  chamber,  together  with  Bastwkk  and  Burton.  In 
A  Divine  Tragedy  lately  acted  he  had  attacked  the  Declaration 
of  Sports,  and  in  News  from  Ipswich  he  had  assailed  Wren 
and  the  bishops  generally.  On  the  30th  of  June  a  fresh  sentence, 
that  had  been  delivered  on  the  14th,  was  executed.  The  stumps 
of  Prynne's  ears  were  shorn  off  in  the  pillory,  and  he  was  branded 
on  the  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.L.,  meaning  "  seditious  libeller," 
which  Prynne,  however,  interpreted  as  "  sHgmala  laudis." 
He  was  removed  to  Carnarvon  Castle,  and  thence  to  Mont 
OrgueU  Castle  in  Jersey,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  writing 
against  popery. 

Immediately  upon  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  in 
1640  Prynne  was  liberated.  On  thtf  98th  of  November  he 
entered  London  in  triumph,  and  on  the  and  of  March  1641, 
reparation  was  voted  by  the  Commons,  at  the  expense  of  his 
persecutors.  Prynne  now  attacked  the  bishops  and  the -Roman 
Catholics  and  defended  the  taking  up  of  arms  By  the  parliament. 
The  words  "Toudi  not  mine  anointed,"  he  declared  in  the 
Vindication  of  Psalm  cv.  ver,  is  (1642),  only  commanded  kings 
not  to  oppress  their  subjects.  In  1643  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings  against  Nathaniel  Fiennes  for  the  surrender 
of  Bristol,  and  showed  a  vindictive  energy  in  the  prosecution 
of  Archbishop  Laud.  He  manipulated  the  evidence  against 
him,.and  having  been  entrusted  with  the  search  of  Laud's  papers, 
he  published  a  garbled  edition  of  the  archbishop's  private 
"  Diary,"  entitled  A  BreriaU  of  the  Life  of  ArcUnshop  Laud. 
He  also  published  Hidden  Worhs  of  Darkness  brought  to  Light 
in  order  to  prejudice  the  archbishop's  case,  and  after  his  execu- 
tion, Canterbury's  Doom  ...  an  unfinished  account  of  the 
trial  commissioned  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Prynne  sup- 
ported a  national  church  controlled  by  the  state,  and  issued  a 
series  of  tracts  against  independency,  including  in  his  attacks 
Henry  Burton  his  former  fellow  sufferer  in  the  pillory,  John 
LQbume  and  John  Goodwin  [e.g.  Independenu  Examined 
(1644);  Brief  Animadversions  on  Mr  John  Goodwin's  Theo- 
machid  (1644),  ^c.].  He  denounced  Milton's  Divorce  at 
Pleasure,  was  answered  in  the  Colasteritm,  and  contemptuously 
referred  to  in  the  sonnet  "  On  the  Forcers  of  Conscience." 
He  also  opposed  violently  the  Presbyterian  system,  and  denied 
the  right  of  any  Church  to  excommunicate  except  by  leave  of 
the  state  [e.g.  Four  Short  Questions  (1645);  A  Vindication  of 
Four  Serious  Questions  (1645)].  He  was  throughout  an  enemy 
of  individual  freedom  in  religion. 

Prynne  took  the  side  of  the  parliament  against  the  army  in 
1647,  supported  the  cause  of  the  eleven  impeached  members, 
and  visited  the  university  of  Oxford  as  one  of  the  psdiamentary 


commissionert.  On  the  7th  of  November  1648  Prynne  was 
returned  as  member  for  Newport  in  ComwalL  He  at  oncse  took 
part  against  those  who  called  for  the  execution  of  Charles,  and 
on  the  6th  of  December  delivered  a  speech  of  enormous  length 
in  favour  of  conciliating  the  king.  The  result  was  his  inclusion 
in  "  Pride's  Purge  "  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  when,  having 
resisted  to  military  violence,  he  was  imprisoned.  After  recover- 
ing his  liberty  Prynne  retired  to  Swainswick.  On  the  7th  of 
June  1649  he  was  assessed  to  the  monthly  contribution  laid  on 
the  country  by  parliament.  He  not  only  refused  to  pay,  but 
published  A  Legal  Vindication  of  the  Liberties  of  England, 
arguing  that  no  tax  could  be  rafted  without  the  consent  of  the 
two  houses.  In  the  same  year  he  began  a  tong  account  of 
ancient  parliaments,  intended  to  reflect  on  the  onte  in  existence, 
and  in  June  1650  he  was  imprisoned  in  Dunster  Castle,  afterwards 
at  Taunton,  and  in  June  165 1  at  Pendennis  Castle.  He  was  at 
kst  offered  his  discharge  on  giving  a  bond  of  £1000  to  do  nothing 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  commonwealth.  T^  he  refused,  and 
an  unconditional  order  for  his  release  was  given  on  the  i8th  si( 
February  1653.  After  his  release  Pryime  further  expressed  his 
feelings  in  defence  of  advowsons  and  patrons,  an  attack  on  the 
Quakers  (1655),  and  in  a  pamphlet  against  the  admissicmof  the 
Jews  to  Engjand  {A  Short  Demurrer  to  the  Jews)  issued  in 
1656.  On  the  occasion  of  the  offer  of  the  crown  to  CromweQ  he 
issued  King  Richard  the  Third  Revived  (1657),.  and  on  the 
creation  of  the  new  House  of  Lords  A  Plea  for  the  Lords 
(1658). 

Chi  the  restoration  of  the  Rump  Parliament  by  the  army  of 
the  7th  of  May  1659  fourteen  of  the  secluded  members,  with 
Prynne  among  than,  claimed  admittance.  The  daim  was 
refused,  but  on  the  9th,  through  the  inadvertence  of  the  door- 
keepers, Prynne,  Annesly  and  Hungerford  succeeded  in  taking 
their  seats.  When  they  were  observed  the  house  purposdy 
adjourned  for  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  the  doors  were  found 
^;uarded;  the  secluded  members  were  not  permitted  to  paS&,  and 
a  vote  was  at  once  taken  that  they  should  not  again  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  house.  Wrathful  at  the  failure  of  his  protest  and  at 
the  continuance  of  the  republican  government,  Prynne  attacked 
his  adversaries  fiercely  in  print.  In  England's  Confusion,  pub- 
lished on  the  30th  of  May  1659,  in  the  True  and  Full  Narrative, 
and  in  The  Bri^  Necessary  Vindication,  he  gave  long  accounts  of 
the  attempt  to  enter  the  house  and  of  his  ejection,  while  in  the 
Curtaine  Drawne  he  held  up  the  claims  of  the  Rump  to  derision. 
In  Shuffling,  Cutting  and  Dealing,  26th  of  May,  he  rejoiced  at 
the  quarrels  which  he  saw  arising,  for  "  if  you  all  complain  I 
hope  I  shaU  win  at  bst."  Concordia  discors  pointed  out  the 
absurdity  of  the  constant  tendency  to  midtiply  oaths,  while 
"remonstrances,"  "narratives,"  "queries,"  "prescriptions," 
"vindications,"  " dedarations "  and  "sUtemenU"  were 
scattered  broadcast.  Upon  the  cry  of  the  "  good  old  cause  " 
he  is  espedaUy  sarcastic  and  severe  in  The  TrueGoodOld  Cause 
Rightly  Slated  and  other  pamphlets.  Loyalty  Banished  explains 
itself.  His  activity  and  fearlessness  in  attacking  those  in  power 
during  this  eventful  year  were  remarkable,  and  an  ironical 
petition  was  circulated  in  Westminster  Hall  and  the  London 
streets  complaining  of  his  indefatigable  scribbling.  On  the  37th 
of  December  Prynne  made  another  frxiitless  attempt  to  take  his 
seat.  In  obedience  to  the  popular  voice,  however,  on  the  s  1st  of 
February  1660,  the  ejected  members  of  1648,  led  in  triumph  by 
Prynne,  wearing  a  basket-hilt  sword,  re-entered  the  house. 
He  supported  the  Restoration  in  this  parliament,  and  in  the 
Convention  Parliament,  which  met  on  the  25th  of  April  x66o, 
and  in  which  he  sat  for  Bath,  he  urged  severe  measures  against 
the  reipddes,  and  the  exdusion  of  several  individuals  from  the 
Act  of  Indemnity.  He  was  foremost  in  support  of  the  daims  of 
•  the  Presbyterians  and  against  the  bishops;  advocated  the  indis- 
criminate infliction  of  penalties,  and  demanded  that  the  officials 
of  the  commonwealth  should  be  compelled  to  refund  their 
salaries.  He  was  nominated  a  commissioner  for  disbanding  the 
army,  and  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower,  a 
post  in  which  he  performed  useful  services. 

Prynne  was  again  returned  as  member  for  Bath  on  the  8th  of 
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May  1661,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  efforts  of  the  RoyalisU 
headed  by  Sir  T.  Bridge.  This  parliament  was  bent  upon  the 
humiliation  of  the  Ptcsbyterians,  and  Prynne  appears  in  his 
familiar  character  of  protester.  On  the  i8th  of  this  month  he 
moved  that  the  Engsgement,  with  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, should  be  burned  by  the  hangman.  About  the  same  time 
he  published  a  pamphlet  advocating  the  reform  of  the  Ptayer 
Book,  while  a  tract  issued  on  the  zsth  of  July,  Sundry  reas&HS 
agamsi  Ike  luw  tntended  Bill  far  gcvtming  and  rtf turning  Corpora- 
Hens,  was  declared  illegal,  f^ilse,  scandalous  and  seditious; 
Piynne  being  censured,  and  only  escaping  punishmeot  by  sub- 
misBion.  The  continued  attacks  upon  the  Pxesbyierians  kd 
him  to  publish  his  Short,  Sober,  Patific  Bxaminalum  of  Exuber- 
anets  in  the  Common  Prayer,  as  well  as  the  Apology  for  Tender 
Consciences  UmcUng  Not  Bowing  al  Ike  N^mie  of  Jesus.  In  1662 
there  appeared  also  the  Breeia  parliamentaria  redmoa,  possibly 
a  portion  of  the  Brief  Register  of  Parliamentary  Writs,  of  which 
thefourthandcondudingvolume  was  published  in  1664.  Dtuing 
1663  he  served  constantly  on  committees,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  supply  in  July,  and  again  in  April  1664. 

In  the  third  session  Prynne  was  once  more,  on  the  13th  of 
May  1664,  censured  for  altering  the  draft  of  a  b01  relating  to 
p(d>lic-hoines  after  commitment,  but  the  house  again,  upon  his 
submission  remitted  the  offence,  and  he  again  i^pears  on  the  com- 
mittee of  privileges  in  November  and  afterwards.  In  1665  and 
z666'  he  published  the  second  and  first  volumes  respectively  of 
the  Exact  Cl^omdofical  Vindication  and  Historical  Demonstration 
of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  English 
kingi  from  the  original  planting  of  Christianity  to  the  death  of 
Ridbard  I.  In  the  latter  year  espedally  he  was  very  busy  with 
his  pen  against  the  Jesuits.  In  January  1667  he  was  one  of  three 
appointed  to  manage  the  evidence  at  the  hearing  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Lord  Mordaunt,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  spoke 
in  defence  of  Clarendon,  so  far  as  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  was  con- 
cerned, and  opposed  his  banishment,  and  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  last  time  that  he  addressed  the  house.  In  1668  was 
published  his  Aurum  reginae  or  Records  concerning  Queen-gold, 
the  Brief  Animadversions  on  Cokeys  Institutes  in  1669,  and  the 
History  of  King  John,  Henry  III.  astd  Edward  /.,  hi  which  the 
power  of  the  Crown  over  ecclesiastics  was  maintained,  in  1670. 
The  date  of  the  Abridgment  of  the  Records  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
published  1689,  is  doubtful,  thou^  the  preface  is  dated  1656- 
1657.  Prynne  died  umnarried,  in  his  lodgings  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
on  the  a4th  of  October  1669,  and  was  buried  in  the  walk  under 
the  chapel  there.  He  left  one  portion  of  his  books  to  Lincoln's 
Inn  and  another  to  Oriel  College.  His  works  number  about  200 
and  occupy,  together  with  the  replies  which  they  excited, 
twenty-four  columns  in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum. 
LisU  of  them  are  given  in  Wood's  Athenae  Oxonienses  (ed.  P. 
Bliss),  vol.  iii.,  and  in  Documents  relating  to  the  Proceedings  against 

Bibliography.— Article  by  C.  H.  Frith  io  the  Diet,  of  Nat. 
Bioeraphyi  Life  of  Prynne,  in  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon,,  ed.  by  Bliss, 
iii.  844:  Documents  ruating  to  the  Proceedings  against  Prynne,  ed. 
by  S.  K.  Gardiner  for  the  Camden  Society  (1877) ;  Hist,  of  Swains- 
wick,  by  R.  E.  M.  Peach;  Gardiner's  Htst.  of  England,  of  the  ChU 
War  and  qf  the  CommonweaUh;  NoUs  and  Queries,  8th  series,  vol. 
viii.  p.  361  ("  Letter  to  Charles  II.,  May  2, 1660  "),  9th  series,  vol.  ti. 
p.  336.  (S.R.G.;  P.C.Y.) 

PRYOR.  ROGER  ATKmBOH  (1828-  ),  American  jurist 
and  politician,  was  bom  near  Petersburg,  Virginia,  on  the  19th  of 
July  1828.  He  graduated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College  in  1845 
and  at  the  law  school  of  the  university  of  Virginia  in  1848,  and 
in  1849  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  devoted  himself  for  some 
yeaiB  to  journalism.  He  served  as  a  Democrat  in  the  National 
House  of  RepresenUtives  from  December  1859  to  March  1861, 
and  was  xe-dected  for  the  succeeding  term,  but  owing  to  the 
secession  of  Virginia  did  not  take  his  seat.  He  served  in  the 
provisional  Confederate  congress  (i86x)  and  also  in  the  ^t 
tegular  congress  (1862)  of  the  Confederate  constitution.  He 
entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a  colonel,  became  a  brigadier- 
genoal  (April  x6, 1862),  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Williams- 
burg; Seven  Pino,  second  Bull  Run  and  Antietam.  Owing  to  a 


disagreement  with  President  Davis  he  resigned  his  commission 
in  1863,  but  entered  General  Fitzhugh  Lee's  cavalry  as  a  private 
in  August  of  that  year.  He  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  28th  of 
November  1864,  but  was  released  on  parole  by  order  of  the 
president.  In  1865  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
practised  law.  He  was  judge  of  the  New  York  court  of  common 
pleas  in  1890-1894,  and  of  the  New  York  supreme  court  in  1894- 
1899.  His  wife,  Sara  Agnes  (Rice)  Pryor  (b.  1830),  published 
The  Mother  of  Washington  and  her  Times  (1903),  Reminiscences  of 
Peau  and  War  (1904),  The  Birth  of  the  Nation  (1907),  and  My 
Day:  Reminiscences  of  a  Long  Life  (1909). 

PRYTANEUll  and  PRYTANIS  (Gr.  root  rpo,  first  or  chieO. 

X.  In  general  in  ancient  Greece,  each  state,  dtyor  village  pos- 
sessed its  own  central  hearth  and  sacred  fire,  representing  the 
unity  and  vitality  of  the  community.  The  fire  (cf.  at  Rome  the 
fire  in  the  tmple  of  Vesta)  was  kept  alight  continuously,,- 
tended  by  the  king  or  members  of  his  family  (cf .  at  Rome  the 
vestal  virgins,  originally  perhaps  the  daughters  of  the  king).' 
The  building  in  which  this  fire  was  kept  was  the  Prytaneura,  and' 
the  chieftain <the  king  or  prytants)probably  made  it  his  residence.; 
The  word  Prytanis  (plur.  Prytaneis)  is  generally  applied 
speciaUy  to  those  who,  after  the  abolition  of  absolute  monarchy, 
held  tl^  chief  office  in  the  state.  Rulers  of  this  name  are  found 
at  Rhodes  as  late  as  the  ist  century  B.C.  The  Prytaneiun  was 
regarded  as  the  religious  and  political  centre  of  the  community 
and  was  thus  the  nucleus  of  all  government,  and  the  official 
"  home  "  of  the  whole  people.  When  members  of  the  state  went 
forth  to  found  a  new  cobny  they  took  with  them  a  brand  from 
the  Piytaneum  altar  to  kindle  the  new  fire  in  the  cobny;*  the 
fatherless  daughters  of  Aristides,  who  were  regarded  as  children 
of  the  state  at  Athens,  were  married  from  the  Prytaneum  as 
from  their  home;  Thucydidcs  informs  us  (ii.  15)  that  in  the 
Synoedsm  of  Theseus(sce  Athens)  the  Prytanea  of  all  the  separate 
communities  were  joined  in  the  central  Prytaneum  of  Athens 
as  a  symbol  of  the  union;  foreign  ambassadors  and  citizens  who 
had  deserved  e^iecially  well  of  the  state  were  entertained  in  the 
Prytaneum  as  public  guests.  In  Achaea,  this  central  hall  was 
called  the  Leiton  (town-hall),  and  a  similar  building  is  known 
to  have  existed  at  Elis.  This  site  of  the  Prytaneum  at  Athens 
caimot  be  definitely  fixed;  it  is  generally  supposed  that  in  the 
course  of  time  several  buildings  bore  the  name.  The  Prytaneum, 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  and  probably  the  original  centre  of  the 
ancient  city,  was  situated  somewhere  east  of  the  northern  cliff 
of  the  Acropolis.  Hence  the  frequent  confusion  with  the  Tholos 
which  was  near  the  council  chamber  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
Prytaneis  (see  below)  of  the  council.  Curtius  places  the  original 
Prytaneum  south  of  the  Acropolis  in  the  Old  Agora,  speaks 
of  a  second  identical  with  the  Tholos  in  the  Ceramdcus,  and 
regards  that  of  Pausanius  as  a  building  of  Roman  times  (Stadt- 
gesckichte,  p.  302)  Wachsmuth  holds  the  former  view  and 
regards  the  Tholos  as  merely  a  dining-room  for  the  Prytaneis  in 
the  dd  democratic  period.  Many  authorities  hold  that  the  original 
Prytaneum  of  the  Cecropian  city  must  have  been  on  the  AcropiDlis. 
From  Aristotle's  Constitntion  of  Athens  (ch.  3)  we  know  that  the 
Prytaneum  was  the  official  residence  of  the  Archons,  but,  when 
the  new  Agora  was  constructed  (by  Peisistratus  ?) ,  they  took  their 
meals  in  the  Thesmotheteimi  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  There 
was  also  a  court  of  justice  called  the  court  of  the  PryUneum;  all 
that  Is  known  of  this  court  b  that  it  tried  murderers  who  could 
not  be  found,  and  irumimate  objects  which  had  caused  death. 
Judging  from  its  rather  fanciful  functions  and  from  its  name, 
it  is  probably  a  relic  of  the  pre-historic  jurisdiction  of  the 
patriarch-king. 

2.  For  the  Pkytaneis  of  the  BoulS  and  of  the  Naucxaries,  see 
BouLfl  and  Naucraky. 

3.  PftYTANEiA  were  court-fees  paid  when  the  prosecutor  was 
claiming  a  part  of  the  penalty  which  the  defendant  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay  if  he  lost. 

4.  Prytanis  was  also  the  name  of  a  legendary  king  of 
SparU  of  the  Eurypontid  or  Prodid  line.  He  was  the  son  of 
Eurypon  and  fourth  in  descent  from  Procles. 

» Cf .  Indian  tribes  of  North  America. 
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BiBLiociAPHY. — On  the  PrvUneum  mm  the  centre  of  an  ancient 
state  flee  article  Firs,  and  reiefenoes  in  a  paper  (i.v.)  bv  Fraxer 
(Journal  of  Philclcty,  1885,  xiv.  38).  For  the  rite  of  the  Athenian 
P.  tee  E.  Curtiut,  AtHsekt  Studien,  and  an  artide  by  Sch611  iHentus, 
V.  340) :  altoffeneral  histories  of  Greece. 

PRZBMTSIi,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galida,  60  m.  W.  of  Lemberg 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  46»a95f  mostly  Polish.  It  is  situated  on 
the  river  San  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Galicia. 
Przerayfil  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  and  of  a  Greek  uniat 
bishop,  and  has  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  begun  in  1460. 
The  industries  comprise  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  liqueurs 
and  spodium  or  tutty,  the  refining  of  naphtha,  corn-milling  and 
the  sawing  of  timber.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  timber,  com, 
leather  and  linen.  On  the  hill  above  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle,  said  to  have  been  fotmded  by  Casimir  the  Great. 

Przemyil,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Galida,  claims  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  8th  century,  and  was  at  one  time  capital  of  a 
large  independent  prindpality.  Casimir  the  Great  and  other 
Polish  princes  endowed  it  with  privileges  similar  to.  those  of 
Cracow,  and  it  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  In  the  17th 
century  its  importance  was  destroyed  by  inroads  of  Tatars, 
Cossacks  and  Swedes. 

PRZHBVAUKf  formerly  Karakol  (renamed  in  1889),  a  town 
of  Russian  Turkestan,  in  the  province  of  Semityechensk,  8  m. 
S.E.  of  Lake  Issyk-kuL  Nikolai  Przhevalsky  (Prsevalsky  q.t.), 
the  Russian  explorer  in  Central  Asia,  died  here  in  1889,  and  a 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  It  is  a  growing 
town,  and  had  in  1897  a  population  of  7985. 

FSAIJI  (from  the  Gr.  word  ^^XXev,  to  play  the  harp),  the 
name  used  to  designate  the  rdigious  poems  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  are  contained  in  the  Psalter  (see  Psalms,  Book  op). 
Modem  collections  of  religious  poetry  sometimes  bear  the  title 
of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  but  these  are  always  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  the  actual  Psalms  of  David.  Longfellow  wrote 
"  A  Psalm  of  Life  "  (1839),  which  was  an  intimate  confession 
of  the  religious  aspirations  of  the  author.  Hie  Psaumes  of 
element  Marot  (1538)  were  curious  adaptations  of  Hebrew  ideas 
to  French  forms  of  the  epigram  and  the  madrigaL  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  psalm,  as  distinguislied  from  the  Hebrew 
Psalter,  can  be  said  to  have  any  independent  existence.  It  is 
loosely  used  to  describe  any  exalted  strain  of  devotional  melody. 
(See  also  Hymns.) 

FSALMANAZAR,  GBOROB  (e.  167^x763),  French  adventurer, 
was  bom  about  1679,  probably  in  Languedoc.  According  to 
hb  own  account  he  was  sent  in  his  seventh  year  to  a  free  school 
taught  by  two  Franciscan  monks,  after  which  he  was  educated 
in  a  Jesuit  college  "in  an  archiepiscopal  dty."  On  leaving 
college  he  became  a  private  tutor.  He  assumed  personations 
in  order  to  obtain  money,  his  first  being  that  of  a  pilgrim  to  Rome. 
Afterwards  he  travelled  through  Germany,  Brabant  and  Flanders 
in  the  character  of  a  Japanese  convert.  At  Li^ge  he  enlisted 
in  the  Dutch  service,  shortly  after  which  he  posed  as  an  uncon- 
verted Japanese.  At  Sluys  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Scottish  chaplain,  by  whom  he  was  brought  over  to  England  and 
introduced  to  the  bishop  of  London.  Having  undergone 
conversion  to  Christianity,  he  was  employed  by.  the  bishop  to 
translate  the  Church  catechism  into  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
Japanese  language.  In  1704  he  published  a  fictitious  Historical 
and  Geographical  Description  of  Formosa,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards sent  to  Oxford.  In  1707  he  published  Dialogue  between 
a  Japanese  and  a  Formosan.  There  also  appeared,  without  date. 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Objections  against  George  PsalmanoMor  of 
Formosa,  with  George  Psalmanaxar's  Answer,  His  pretensions 
were  from  the  beginning  doubted  by  many,  and  when  exposure 
was  ineviuble  he  made  a  full  conf^on.  Thxoug^ut  the  rest 
of  his  life  he  exhibited,  according  to  Dr  Samud  Johnson,  as 
reported  by  Mts  Piozzi, "  a  piety,  penitence,  and  virtue  exceeding 
almost  what  we  read  as  wondeiiul  in  the  lives  of  the  saints." 
Psalmanazar  published  Essays  on  Scriptural  Subjects  (i753)> 
contributed  various  articles  to  the  Ancient  Universal  History, 
and  completed  Palmer's  History  of  Printing.  He  died  in  London 
on  the  3rd  of  May  1763.  His  memoirs  appeared  in  1764  under 
the  title.  Memoirs  of...  commonly  hnown  by  the  name  of  George 


Psalmanasart  but  do  not  disdooe  his  real  name  or  (he  place 
of  his  birth. 

P8AUU,  BOOK  OP.  or  Psaltbk,  the  first  book  of  the  Hagio- 
grapha  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Title  and  Traditional  Authorship.-^Tbt  Hebrew  title  of  the 
book  is  0^,  tthUlUn,  oro^Vv^  "the  book  of  hymns,"  or 
rather  "songs  of  praise."'  The  singular  tfyff  is  property 
the  infinitive  or  nomen  verbi  of  Vm,  a  verb  employed  in  the 
technical  language  of  the  Temple  service  for  the  execution  of  a 
jubilant  song  of  praise  to  the  accompaniment  of  music  and  the 
blare  of  the  priestly  trumpets  (x  Chron.  xvL  4  seq.,  xxv.  3; 
a  Chron.  v.  x  3  seq.);  The  name  is  not  therefore  equally  applicable 
to  all  psalms,  and  in  the  later  Jewish  ritual  the  synonym  Halld 
specially  designates  two  series  of  psalms,  cxiii.-€xviii.  and 
cxlvi.-d.,  of  which  the  former  was  sung  at  the  three  great  feasts 
— ^the  encaenia,  and  the  new  moon,  and  the  latter  at  the  dafly 
morning  prayer.  That  the  whole  book  is  named  "  praises  "  is 
dearly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  manual  of  the  Temple 
service  of  song,  in  which  praise  was  the  leading  feature.  But 
for  an  individual  psalm  the  usual  name  is  "lop  (in  the  BiUe 
only  in  titlesof  psalms),  which  is  applicable  to  any  piece  designed 
to  be  sung  to  a  musical  accompaniment.  Of  this  word  ^M^t 
"  psalm,"  is  a  translation,  and  in  the  Greek  Bible  the  whole  book 
is  called  rffaXfioL  or  ^tiXr^piov.*  The  title  ^«Xmo(  or  fitfiKk 
^foKiiuo  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke  xx.  42^'Bdv.  44; 
Acts  i.  20),  but  in  Heb.  iv.  7  we  find  another  title,  namdy 
"  David."  Hippolytus  tells  us  that  in  his  time  most  Christians 
said  "  the  Psalms  of  David,"  and  believed  the  whole  book  to  be 
his;  but  this  title  and  belief  are  both  of  Jewish  origin,  for  in 
a  Mace.  ii.  X3  rd  roO  AoM  means  the  Psalter,  and  the  Utle  of  the 
apocryphal  "  Psalter  of  Sobmon  "  implies  that  the  previously 
existing  Psalter  was  ascribed  to  David.  Jewish  tradition  does 
not  make  David  the  author  of  all  the  psalms;  but  as  he  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  and  legislator  of  the  Temple  psalmody 
(x  Chron.,  ut  supra;  Ezra  iii.  xo;  Neb.  xii.  36,  45  seq.;  Ecdua. 
xlvii.  8  seq.),  so  also  he  was  hdd  to  have  completed  and  arranged 
the  whole  book,  though  according  to  Talmudic  tradition'  he 
incorporated  psaJms  by  ten  other  authors,  Adam,  Mdcfaiaedek, 
Abraham,  Moses,  Heman,  Jeduthun,  Asaph,  and  the  three  sons 
of  Korah.  With  this  it  agrees  that  the  dtles  of  the  paahns  name 
no  one  later  than  Solomon,  and  even  he  is  not  recognized  as  a 
psalmodist  by  the  most  andent  tradition,  that  of  the  LXX., 
which  omits  him  from  the  title  of  Ps.  cxxvii.  atad  makes  Ps.  IxxxL 
be  written  not  by  him  but  of  him.  The  details  of  the  tradition 
of  authorship  show  considerable  variation;  aooording  to  the 
Talmudic  view  Adam  is  author  of  the  Sabbath  pialm,  jxxLf 
and  Melchizedek  of  Ps.  ex.,  while  Abraham  is  identified  with 
Ethan  the  Ezrshite  (Ps.  Izxxix.).  But,  according  to  older 
Jewish  tradition  attested  by  Origen,^  Ps.  xcii.  is  by  Moses,  to 
whom  are  assigned  Ps.  xc.*^.  indusive,  according  to  a  general 
rule  that  all  anonymous  pieces  are  by  the  same  hand  with  the 
nearest  preceding  psalm  whose  author  is  named;  and  Ps.  ex., 
which  by  its  title  is  Davidic,  seems  to  have  been  given  to  Mekfai- 
zedek  to  avoid  the  dilemma  of  Matt.  xxii.  41  seq.  Origen's  rule 
accounts  for  all  the  psalms  except  i.  and  iL,  which  were  sometimes 
reckoned  as  one  poem  (Acts  xiii.  33  in  the  Western  text;  Origen; 
B.  Berakhoth,  i.  9b.),  and  appear  to  have  been  ascribed  to  David 
(Acts  iv.  as): 

The  opinion  of  Jerome  {Praef.  in  ps.  heb.)  and  other  Christian 
writers  that  the  collector  of  the  Psalter  was  Ezra  does  not  seem 
to  rest  on  Jewish  tradition. 

ifature  and  Origin  of  the  C^Oedtoii.— Whatever  nay  be  the  value 
of  the  titles  to  individual  psalms,  there  can  be.no  question  that  the 
tradition  that  the  Psalter  was  collected  by  David  is  not  historical; 


>  Hippol..  ed.  Lag.,  p.  x88:  Easri>.  HS.  vi.  s$,  a:  Epiph.  Mens 
el  Pond,  f  33 :  Jerome  s  preface  to  PsaU.  juxta  Hdbraeos. 

*  Stmilariy  in  the  Syriac  Bible  the  title  b  maamOfi. 

*  The  passages  are  collected  in  Kimhi's  preface  to  hb  commentary 
on  the  Pkalms,  ed.  Sdiiller-Szinessy.  Cambridge  (1883). 

*  0pp.  ii.  514  seq.,  ed.  Rue;  d.  Hippol.  sf  supra;  jeraoe,  Rp. od. 
(ed.  Cypr.),  and  PraH.  m  MoL 
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for  no  one  doubts  th&t  some  of  tht  psalms  date  from  after  the  Baby- 
Ionian  exile.  The  truth  that  underlies  the  tiadition  is  that  the 
collection  u  eMentially  the  hymn-book  of  the  second  Temple,^  and 
it  was  therefore  ascribed  to  David,  because  it  was  assumed,  as  we 
see  deariy  from  Chronicles,  that  the  order  of  worshio  in  the  second 
temple  was  the  same  as  in  the  first,  and  had  David  as  its  father: 
as  Moses  completed  the  law  of  Israel  for  all  time  before  the  people 
entered  Canaan,  so  David  completed  the  theory  and  contents  of 
the  Temple  psalmody  before  the  Temple  itself  was  built.  When  we 
thus  understand  its  origin,  the  tradition  becomes  really  instructive, 
and  may  be  translated  into  a  statement  which  throws  light  on  a 
number  of  points  connected  with  the  bool^  namely,  that  the  Psalter 
was  (finally,  at  least)  collected  with  a  kturgical  purpose.  Thus, 
thous[h  the  psalms  represent  a  great  range  of  individual  religious 
expenenoe,  they  avoid  such  situations  and  expressions  as  are  too 
unique  to  be  used  in  acts  of  public  devotion.  Many  of  the  psalms 
are  doxologies  or  the  like,  expressly  written  for  the  Tempde;  others 
are  made  up  of  extracts  from  older  poems  in  a  way  perfectly  natural 
in  a  hymn-book,  but  otherwise,  hardly  intelligible.  Such  ancient 
hymns  as  Exod.  xv.  I  sqq..  Judges  v.,  z  Sam.  ii.  I  sqq.,  are  not 
included  in  the  collection,  though  motives  from  them  are  embodied 
in  more  modem  psalms:  the  interest  of  the  collector,  we  see,  was  not 
historical  but  liturgical. 

The  question  now  arises:  Was  the  collection  a  single  act  or  b  the 
Psalter  made  up  of  several  older  collections  ?  And  here  we  have 
first  to  observe  that  in  the  Hebrew  text  the  Psalter  is  divided  into 
five  books,  each  of  which  closes  with  a  doxology.  The  scheme  of 
the  whole  is  as  follows: — 

Book  I.,  Ps.  i.-xlL;  all  these  are  ascnU^^I  t<j  David  ckjccdi  L,  il,  x. 
f which  u  really  part  of  ix.}.  xxxiii.  (a: 4.  rib.  .1  to  David  ui  LXX.): 
doxology,  xli.  ij.  Book  11.,  Ps.  xlii.-lx>jL:  g!  thc«  xliL-xlix. 
are  ascribed  to  the  Korahites  (xliii.  bcin^  part  oi  xlii.],  1.  la  Asuph. 
!i.-lxxi.  to  David  (except  Ixvi.,  Ixvii.,  Ixjti,  AiianymaLLis;  in  LXX.  the 
last  two  bear  David's  name),  Ixxii.  to  &:tionuiii;  dDxalogy,  Ixxii.  i8. 
19  followed  by  the  subscription  "  The  prayers  o[  DAvjd  the  5^ m  of 
Jesse  are  ended."  Book  III.,  Ps.  Ixxiu.-lxxidx.;  here  l^-\iii.- 
Ixxxiii.  bear  the  name  of  Asaph.  lxxx]v,.  \xxxv.,  Ixxxvii.,  lKx%^iii. 
that  of  the  Korahites,  Ixxxvi.  of  David .  Ixxjcviii.  of  He  man »  Ivxxix. 
of  Ethan;  doxology,  Ixxxix.  52.  Book  IV.,  Ps.  xc.-cvl.:  alt  are 
anonymous  except  xc  (Moses),  ci.,  ciii.  (D^vy),— LXX^  gives  Jso 
civ.  to  David;  here  the  doxology  is  peculiar,  "  BkseefJ  be  Jt^.A-ah 
God  of  Israel  from  everlasting  and  to  tverlnsiing.  And  let  dH  the 
peo^  say  Amen,  Hallelujah.  Book  V.,  Ps.  €vii.-<l.:  of  ihese 
cvin.-cx.,  cxxii.,  cxxiv.,  cxxxi.,  cxxxiii.,  cxxxviii.-cxlv.  are  ascribed 
to  David  and  cxxvii.  to  Solomon,  and  cxx.-cxxxjv.  are  pilgrimage 
psalms,  LXX.  varies  considerably  from  the  Hebrew  as  to  the  psalms 
to  be  ascribed  to  David ;  the  book  closes  with  a  group  of  doxological 
psalms. 

The  division  into  five  books  was  known  to  Hippolytus,  but  a  closer 
examination  of  the  doxologies  shows  that  it  does  not  represent  the 
original  scheme  of  the  Psalter;  for,  while  the  doxologies  to  the  first 
three  books  are  no  part  of  the  psalms  to  which  they  are  attached,  but 
really  mark  the  end  of  a  book  in  a  pious  fashion  not  uncommon  in 
Eastern  literature,  that  to  book  IV.,  with  its  rubric  addrened  to  the 
fXiople,  plainly  belongs  to  the  psalm,  or  rather  to  its  liturgical  execu- 
tion, and  does  not  therefore  really  mark  the  close  of  a  collection  onoe 
separate.  In  point  of  fact  books  IV.  and  V.  have  so  many  common 
characters  that  there  is-every  reason  to  regard  them  as  a  single  gr«tt 
group.  A^in,  the  main  part  of  books  II.  and  III.  (Ps.  xlii.-baaiii.) 
IS  distinguuhed  from  the  rest  of  the  Psalter  by  habitually  avoiding 
the  name  Jehovah  (the  Lord)  and  using  Eldiim  (God)  instead,  even 
in  cases  like  Ps.  1.  7,  where  "  I  am  Jehovah  thy  God  "  of  Exod.  xx.  2 
b  quoted  but  changed  very  awkwardly  to  "  I  am  God  thy  God." 
This  is  not  due  to  the  authors  of  the  mdividual  psalms,  but  to  an 
editor;  for  Ps.  liii.  b  only  another  recension  of  Ps.  xiv.,  and  Ps.  Ixx. 
repeats  part  of  Ps.  xl.,  and  here  Jehovah  b  six  times  chai»:ed  to 
Elohim,  while  the  opposite  change  happens  but  once.  The  Elohim 
psalms,  then,  have  undergone  a  common  editorial  treatment,  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  the  rest  of  the  Psalter.  And  they  make  up  the 
mass  of  books  II.  and  III.,  the  remaining  psalms,  Ixxxiv.-lxxxix., 
appearing  to  be  a  sort  of  appendix.  But  when  we  look  at  the  Elohim 
psalms  more  nearly,  we  see  that  they  contain  two  distinct  elements. 
Davidic  psalms  and  psalms  ascribed  to  the  Levitical  choirs  (sons  of 
Korah,  Asaph).  The  Davidic  collection  as  we  have  it  splits  the 
Levitical  psalms  into  two  groups  and  actually  divides  the  Asaphic 
P«  1.  from  the  main  Asaphic  collection.  Ixxiii.-lxxxiiL  Thb  order 
can  hardly  be  orig^inal,  esjMclally^  as  the  Davidic  Elohim  psalms  have 
a  separate  subscription  (Ps.  Ixxii.  30).  But  if  we  remove  them  we 
get  a  continuous  body  of  Levitical  Elohim  psalms,  or  rather  two 
collections,  the  first  Korahitic  and  the  second  Asaphic.  to  which  there 
have  been  added  by  way  of  appendix  by  a  non-Elohistic  editor  a 
supplementary  group  of  Korahite  psalms  and  one  psalm  (certainly 
late)  ascribed  to  David.  The  formation  of  books  IV.  and  V.  b  cer- 
Uinly  later  than  the  Elohbtic  redaction  of  books  II.  and  III.,  for 
Ps.  cviii.  b  made  up  of  two  Elohim  psalms  (Ivii.  7-1 1.  Ix.  5-13)  tfi  the 
Elohistic  form,  though  the  last  two  books  of  the  Psalter  are  generally 


'    *  Thb  must  be  understood  of  the  whole  collection  as  completed, 
not  of  an  its  component  parts.  (R.  H.  K.) 


Jefaovistic.  We  can  thus  distinguish  the  following  steps  in  the 
redacdon :  (a)  the  formation  of  a  Davidic  collection  (book  I.}  with  a 
closing  doxology;  (6)  a  second  Davidic  collection  (li.-lxxii.)  with 
doxology  and  subscription;  (c)  a  twofold  Levitical  collection  (xlii.- 
xUx. :  L,  lxxiii.-lxxxiii.) ;  fd)  an  Elohistic  redaction  and  combination 
of  ih)  and  (c) ;  (e)  the  addition  of  a  non-Elohistic  supplement  to  (if) 
with  a  doxology;  (0  a  collection  later  than  (<f)i  consisting  of  books 
IV.  and  V.    And  finally  the  anonymous  psalms  i.,  ii.,  which  as 

ar r^m33  were  hardly  an  original  part  of  book  I.,  may  have  been 

prLiiXL.i  :dttx  the  whole  Psalter  was  completed.  We  see,  too,  that 
It  l^  only  in  the  latest  collection  (books  IV.,  V.)  that  anonymity 
is  tKc  fjKle,  and  titles,  especially  titles  with  names,  occur  only 
sp  ri<];.,^jl1y.  Elsewhere  tbie  titles  run  in  series  and  correspond  to 
tnr  I L in ; [  -^  i}f  older  collections. 

Date  of  tk$  ColUcHotu—An  inferior  limit  for  the  final  collection  b 
givL^n  by  ihe  Septuagint  translatura.  But  thb  translation  was  not 
wriLt.  n  j|]  at  once,  and  its  history  b  obscure;  we  only  know  from 
the  r.r<  iK^iie  to  Ecclcsiasticus  that  the  Hagiographa,  and  doubtless 
therLfvft:  ihe  Psalter,  were  read  in  Greek  m  Egypt  about  130  b.c. 
or  5.  HK  ft  hat  later.*  And  the  Greek  Psalter,  though  it  contains  one 
bpr^  ry p  t..il  malm  at  the  close,  b  essentially  the  same  as  the  Hebrew ; 
.tht:re  b  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  Greek  was  first  translated  from 
a  less  complete  Psalter  and  afterwards  extended  to  iigree  with 
the  extant  Hebrew.  It  b  therefore  reasonable  to  hold  that  the 
Hebrew  Psalter  was  completed  and  recognized  as  an  authoritative 
collection  long  enough  before  130  B.C.  to  allow  of  its  pasnng  to  the 
Greek-spealung  Jews  in  Alexandria.  Beyond  this  the  external 
evidence  for  the  completion  of  the  collection  does  not  carry  us. 

(W.  R.  S.) 

But  there  b  absolutely  no  necesuty  for  supposing  that  when 
the  grandson  of  Ben  Sira  reached  Egypt  the  Psalter  had  been 
trana^ted  into  Greek  for  any  considerable  time.  Indeed  it  b 
at  least  equally  probable  that  it  was  the  recent  translation  of 
some  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  fiored  him 
with  a  desire  to  translate  hb  grandfather's  book,  and  pcrhapsadd 
the  work  of  a  member  of  the  family  to  the  Bible  of  the  Egyptian 
Jews.  It  appears  indeed  from  z  Chron.  xvi.,  a  Chron.  vL  41,  42, 
that  various  psalms  belonging  to  books  IV.  and  V.  were  current  in 
the  .time  of  the  Chronicler.  Unfortunately  however  it  is  im- 
possible to  date  the  book  of  Chronicles  with  certainty.  The 
argument  that  the  Chronicler  must  have  been  contemporary 
with  the  bst  persons  named  in  hb  book  is  by  no  means  convincing 
and  on  the  other  hand  hb  account  of  the  Temple  services,  in 
which  be  seems  to  be  describing  the  Temple  of  hb  own  days, 
harmonizes  far  better  with  a  date  at  the  end  of  the  third,  or 
even  in  the  second,  century  B.C.  than  with  the  dose  of  the  Persian 
or  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  period.  For  the  impression 
which  we  get  from  Nehemiah's  memoirs  b  that  in  his  days  the 
community  at  Jerusalem  was  in  the  main  poverty-stricken,  while 
Malachi's  exhortations  to  the  people  to  pay  their  dues  to  the 
priests  implies  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  the 
Temple  was  by  no  means  wealthy.  But  in  the  comparative 
peace  and  freedom  of  the  3rd  century  b.c.  the  condition  of 
Jerusalem  was  greatly  ameliorated.  Wealth  accumulated  to 
such  a  degree  that  Simon  the  son  of  Oniah  was  enabled 
practically  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  and  to  maintain  its  services 
with  a  grandeur  of  .ritual  which  they  had  probably  never  known 
before.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  gorgeousness  of  ritual 
described  by  the  Chronicler  b  far  more  in  harmony  with  the 
days  of  Simon  than  with  any  previous  post-exilic  period.  How 
late  the  Chronicler  wrote  cannot  perhaps  be  determined;  but 
it  b,  at  all  events,  impossible  to  prove  that  the  author  of 
Ecdesiasticus  was  acquainted  with  hb  work.  Ben  Sira  indeed  in 
his  list  of  worthies  mentions  Zerubbabel,  Joshua  and  Nehemiah; 
but  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  he  must  have  known  from  the  books 
of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  he  may  well  have  been  acquainted 
with  that  document  relating  to  Nehemiah  which  the  Chronider 
incorporated  with  hb  book.  Ben  Sira's  omission  of  the  name  of 
Ezra  rather  miliutes  against  the  supposition  that  he  had  the 
Chronicler's  book  before  him  when  be  wrote.  The  conflict 
between  Saduceeism  and  the  sopherim  was  hardly  so  intense 
in  ius  days  as  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  he  omitted  the 
name  of  Ezra  intentionally.  Moreover,  it  b  not  certain  that 
the  psalms  that  the  Chronider  quotes  (xcvi.,  cv.,  cvi.,  czzzii.) 

1  The  text  of  the  passage  b  obscure  and  in  part  corrupt,  but  the 
Latin  '*  cum  multum  temporb  ibi  fuissem  "  probably  expresses  the 
author's  meaning.  A  friend  has  'written  to  the  author  that  for 
viryxpoi^st  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  wjpiif  ttxpootaau 
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already  eziated  in  their  place  in  our  Psalter,  or  that  Ps.  cvi.  even 
existed  in  its  present  form. 

Other  evidence  of  date  is  to  be  found  in  the  Levitical  psalms 
of  the  Elohistic  collection*  These,  as  we  have  seen,  form  two 
groups,  referred  to  the  sons  of  Korah  and  to  Asaph.  In  Nehe- 
miah  xil.  46  Asaph  is  taken  to  be  a  contemporary  of  David  and 
chief  of  the  singers  of  his  time,  and  in  i  Chron.  xxv.  i  seq.  one 
of  the  three  chief  singers  belonging  to  the  three  great  Levitical 
houses.  But  the  older  history  knows  nothing  of  an  individual 
Asaph;  In  Ezra  ii.  41  the  gild  of  singers  as  a  whole  ns  called 
Bn€  Asaph,  as  it  was  apparently  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
xi.  22,  Heb.).'  The  singers  or  Asaphites  are  at  this  time  still 
distinguished  from  the  Levites;  the  oldest  attempt  to  incorporate 
them  with  that  tribe  appears  in  Exod.  vi.  24,  where  Abiasaph — 
that  is,  the  cponym  of  the  gild  of  Asaphites— is  made  one  of 
the  three  sons  of  Korah.  But  when  singers  and  Levites  were 
fused  the  Asaphites  ceased  to  be  the  only  singers,  and  ultimately, 
as  we  see  in  Chronicles,  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Korah' 
ites  and  reckoned  to  Gershom  (i  Chron.  vi.),  while  the  head  of 
the  Korahites  is  Heman,  as  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  It  is 
only  in  the  appendix  to  the  Elohistic  psalm-book  that  we  find 
Heman  and  Ethan  side  by  side  with  Asaph,  as  in  the  Chronicles; 
but  this  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  body  of  the  collection 
originated  when  there  were  only  two  gilds  of  singers. 

But  here  it  becomes  necessary  to  ask  what  is  the  precise  meanine 
which  we  are  to  assign  to  the  phrases,  "  to  David,"  "  to  Asaph, 
"  to  the  tons  of  Korah."  We  certainly  need  not  suppose  that  the 
Davidic,  Asaphic  and  Korahite  psalms  severally  once  existed  as 
separate  books,  for,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  it  is  probable  that 
the  ascription  would  not  have  been  prefixed  to  each  separate 
psalm,  but  rather  to  the  head  of  each  collection  (cf.  Prov.  i.  I,  x.  i., 
xxv.  i),  toeether  with  some  such  note  at  the  end  as  b  found  in  Job. 
xxxi.  40,  Ps.  Ixxii.  20:  moreover  we  should  be  compelled  to  assent 
to  the  view  expressed  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  that  those  psalms 
which  have  the  heading  ow?^  (A.  V.  "  to  **— R.  V.  "  for  "— "  the 
chief  Muucian  ")  also  originally  formed  a  separate  collection.  But 
against  this  explanation  of  the  heading  vofh  there  is  an  almost 
insuperable  objection;  for,  ^ilnco  bo[h  tTic  fir^t  and  secood  httojn 
contain  psalms  with  thi«  heiiding,  it  is  cleiz  that  the  ''  Chief 
Musician  s— or  Director^— Palter  "  must  have  been  in  ejdaitnce 
before  either  of  these  book^;  in  uihich  ca»,  apart  kvm  the  dilBculty 
of  the  antiquity  which  we  should  be  compelled  to  assign  ii^thl^  earliest 
Psalter,  it  IS  inipossible  to  understand  on  what  principle  :''  ''  >  'ok 
of  Psalms  was  formed.    If  the  oompilrr  of  the  first  book  >ly 

at  making  a  collection  of  Djvidic  psalms  from  a  rn^yn  !  m- 

piled  by  the  "  Director,"     '       •  ^uld  he  have  ^^  '  '  ■  ;ed 

a  numbier of  Davidicpsalr  q q . )  whi ch ,  ?. .  are 

him  in  thu  Psalter?    It  *_>  ^^.^.^  as  difBcult  to  iup^air .1  ihe 

Davidic  psalms  of  the  first  book  are  a  selection  made  from  a  greater 
collection  of  such  psalms  contained  in  the  "  Director's  Psalter  "  as 
it  is  to  imagine  that  St  Mark's  Gospel  is  an  abridgment  of  St 
Matthew's.  It  is  true  that  the  prepoution  "  to  "  (})  may  denote 
authorship,  as  it  does  apparently  in  Isaiah  xxxvtii.  9,  Hab.  iil.  i, 
but  it  certainly  has  a  much  wider  meaning ;  and  indeed  in  some  cases 
the  ides  of  authorship  is  out  of  the  question,  for  the  psalms  ascribed 
to  the  Korahites  can  scarcely  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  joint 
composition  of  that  body.  Moreover,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  word  (7«?  can  be  translated  "  Director."  In  i  Chron.  xv.  21 
the  verb  of  which  OH?  is  the  participle  is  used  of  the  duty  which 
was  discharged  by  Mattithiah.  Eliphelehu,  Mikneiah,  Obed-edom, 
Jeiel  and  Azaziah  (and  perhaps,  if  verse  20  is  to  be  taken  in  close 
connexion  with  verse  21,  by  Zecharaiah,  Aziel,  ^lemiramoth, 
JeicI,  Unnt.  Eliab,  Maaseiah  and  Benaiah  also)  on  one  definite 
occasion.  Unfortunately  the  exact  nature  of  these  men's  per- 
formances b  not  quite  clear,  for  it  is  said  to  have  been  connected 
with  "  harps  set  to  the  sheminith,"  or  according  to  another  inter- 
preution,  with  "  harps  over  the  tenors."  But  whatever  the  obscure 
expression 'V3:q^Sb  may  mean.  D»^  cannot  here  mean  to  "direct," 
for  a  choir  with  six  "  directors  "  would  have  been  a  veritable  bear- 
garden. Obviously  the  word  ouV  must  refer  to  something  in  the 
music ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  cymbals  were  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing  a  volume  of  sound  OrOf^),  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 


^  The  threefold  division  of  the  singers  appears  in  the  same  list 
according  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  verse  17,  but  the  occurrence  of 
Jeduthun  as  a  proper  name  instead  of  a  musical  note  is  suspicious, 
and  makes  the  text  of  LXX.  preferable.  The  first  dear  trace  of 
the  triple  choir  is  therefore  in  Neh.  xii.  24. 


muMcians  with  treble  lutes  and  with  harps  an  octave  lower  (or  with 
lutes  and  harps  over  the  sopranos  and  tenors  renectively)  were  to 
lead  the  singers  in  giving  out  the  melody.  If  this  explanation  be 
correct— and  it  certainly  accords  best  wi^  the  meaning  of  cm)  in 
1  Chron.  xv.  ai — the  UWf  ^1  be  that  part  of  the  ordiestra  which 
played  the  melody  to  be  sung,  virtusdly  corresponding,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  what  we  now  call  the  chair  organ,  and  we  need  not  ami- 
plicate  the  compilation  of  the  Psalter  by  postulating  an  altogether 
unnecessary  "  Director's  Psalter."  Now  we  have  seen  that  the  S 
prefixed  to  ml)  1?  cannot  refer  to  authorship:  we  seem  therefore 
shut  up  to  one  cl  two  alternatives,  either,  the  psalms  inscribed  *2?^ 
mjp  bebnged  to  the  riperloirt  of  the  Korahites,  or  they  were 
intended  to  be  sung  in  the  Korahite  style.  It  b  indeed  possible 
that  each  division  of  the  Levitical  singers  had  its  own  collection ; 
but  this  is  hardly  probable  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  they 
never  officiated  simultaneously,  in  which  case  we  should  certainly 
have  expected  that  the  psalm  oucted  by  the  Chronicler  (i  Chron. 
xvi.)  would  be  included  in  the  Asaphic  collection.  But  there  is  no 
dif&nilty  in  supposing  that  each  division  of  the  Levitical  mundans 
had  its  own  tra<liti<Mial  music,  certain  instruments  being  peculiar 
to  the  one  and  certain  to  the  other,  in  which  case  the  assignment  of 
a  psalm  to  the  A8a(>hites  or  Korahites  will  merely  denote  the  sort 
of  music  to  which  it  u  set.  In  like  manner  it  b  not  improbable  that 
inV  nieant  originally  "  to  be  sung  in  the  Davidk  mode  ";'  that  is, 
perhaps,  "  with  harp  accompaniment  "  (d.  i  Sam.  xvi.  16).  or,  unce 
the  Chronicler  ascribes  to  Uavid  the  initiation  of  the  Temple  music, 
"  in  the  oldest  traditional  mode."  Under  such  urcumstanoes, 
however,  a  confusion  would  easily  arise  between  the  composer  of  the 
tune  and  the  author;  and  when  once  the  idea  had  arisen  that  David 
was  the  author  of  psalms,  it  would  be  natural  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover in  the  story  of  his  life  suitable  occasions  for  their  composition. 

The  interpretation  of  the  titles  here  suggested  removes  an  objec- 
tion brought  against  the  assumption  oia  Maccabacan  date  for 
certain  psalms,  which  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  some  of  them, 
e.g.  Ps.  xliv.,  are  written  in  a  time  of  the  deepest  dejection,  and  yet 
are  psalms  of  the  Temple  choirs;  whereas,  when  the  Temple  was 
re-opened  for  worship,  after  its  profanation  by  Antiochus,  the  Jews 
were  victorious,  and  a  much  more  joyful  tone  was  appropriate. 
For  if  the  titles  rr^  *^\  >|9vS  &c.,  do  not  denote  that  the  psalms  so 
inscribed  t^ttt  callcMrtfd  by  tht  Trinple  chmrj,  th^rc  1*  no  r^ldctjc* 
that  thcH!  F>5alm9  were  ^ri^jnaity  fiung  in  the  Tempii?>  Th*  eajlier 
collections  of  pswilms  tnay  ■well  hivt  ttcen  uicd  first  in  fynaGo£u»> 
and  only  adapted  to  the  Tcmpte  worahi|>  when  they  had  become  fan 
of  the  devijtjftnal  Wh  qI  ihc  pKoplc  ft  is  noteworthy  that  the  cnuini 
quoted  by  the  Chrunk'lL-r  belong  to  the  Ijlsi  collecEioti^  books  iV-  and. 
v.,  which,  as  a  whokt  is  i^x  more  sujLdblt  for  Liturgical  utc. 

Sinre^  then,  the  existence  of  flcparait  books  of  psalms  anteriidr  to* 
the  present  diviaicms  of  the  Psalter  is  very  doubtful,  we  must  look 
for  other  evidences  of  datc^  Now»  both  i'ht  Korahite  and  Asapluc 
groups  of  p^dms  art  remifkable  that  iheif'  kardJy  contaio  any  recof- 
nil  -ri  of  prr^f  nt  sin  on  the  part  of  the  commiinity  of  Jewish  faith — 
th  \gh  they  do  con  few  the  sirt  of  Iftrael  in  the  put — but  are  CKerci«ed 
wiiJi  the  ob»Tw*tir>n  that  prosperity  dues  not  follow  righteouuess 
either  Ln  the  case  of  the  individual  (jtlix.,  bmii.)  or  in  that  of  the 
natioo,  which  suffers  ootwiihstaridini  ita  loyalty  (0  God,  or  even  on 
account  thcrenf  {jdW-,  hmx.).  Now  the  rist  of  the  pfXiblema 
of  individuiL  laith  it  the  mark  of  the  ace  that  fol1o«'ed  /efenush, 
while  the  confident  asscitura  of  national  righteousness  ttadcr  inis- 
fortune  is  a  chamcteristic  mark  of  pious  Judaism  after  Esnw  lA  the 

Eriod  of  the  law  but  not  eirli^r^  Malachi,  Ezra  a;id  Nehemiah, 
LP  Ha^gai  and  Zechariah,  strc  itill  very  fjtr  from  holding  that  the 
sin  of  Israel  lies  all  in  the  past.  Again,  a  coftsiderabk  number  ol 
these  psialms  (xliv.^  Ixjcivr,  Ixxix..  \xxA-)  point  ta  an  historical  situa- 
tion which  can  be  very  definitely  realised-  They  are  poet -exilic 
in  tfsinr  whalu  Luntr  and  lHC'li>nK  tn  ^  lime  when  prophFirj'  had  ce**cd 
and  the  to>i.j.toj„-;c  y.ji_:i.i^.  ^ds  lulily  ciiUblishcd  tlJtsiv.  fi,  ^)- 
But  the  Jews  are  no  longer  the  obedient  slaves  of  the  oppressai« 
power;  there  has  been  a  national  rinng  and  armies  have  gone  forth 
to  battle.  Yet  God  has  not  gone  forth  with  them:. the  heathen 
have  been  victorious,  blood  has  flowed  like  water  round  Jerusalem, 
the  Temple  has  been  defiled,  and  these  disasters  assume  the  character 
of  a  religious  persecution.  These  details  would  fit  the  time  of 
religious  persecution  under  Antiochus,  to  which  indeed  Ps.  bodv.  is 
referred  (as  a  prophecy)  in  i  Maoc.  yu.  16.  It  b  contended  by  those 
who.  like  the  lau  Professor  W.  Robertson  Smith,  are  opposed  to 
the  dating  of  any  psalms  of  the  second  collection  in  the  Maccabacaa 
period,  that,  since  they  are  post-exilic,  there  b  one  and  only  one 
time  in  the  Persbn  period  to  which  they  can  be  referred,  via.  that 
of  the  great  civil  wars  under  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus  (middle  of  4th 


'  Some  confirmation  of  thb  explanation  of  the  titles  may  be  foond 
in  the  fact  that  in  place  of  fnr*f  (Pa.  xxxix.  i)  we  find  in  fadi.  1. 
Ixxvii.  I,  ivwr*^.  the  latter  expressbn  being  apparently  an  abbre- 
vbtion  of  iwn:  S't'^.- 
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oeatury.  B.c.)>  But  there  b  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  were  involved 
in. these:  for  the  account  which  JoaephuB  gives  of  Ba^oaca'  of>pm- 
sion  of  the  Jews  represents  the  trouble  as  having  ansen  originally 
from  internal  dissensions*  and  does  not  hint  at  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  rebellion  against  Penia.  Moreover  the  statement  of 
Eusebius  {Ckron.  anno  16^8  Abr.)  that  Artaxerxes  Ochus  in  the 
coutK  of  his  campsign  against  Egypt  transported  a  detachment  of 
Jews  to  Hyrcania  does  not  prove  that  Judaea  as  a  whole  had  revolted. 
There  is  nothing  even  to  connect  these  Jews  with  Palestine:  they 
may  have  formed  a  part  of  the  very  considerable  Jewish  community 
which  we  Icnow  to  fiave  been  settled  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  Stn 
century  b.c  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  imorobable  that 
the  Jews  of  Judaea,  whom  Nehemiah  had  entirely  detached  from 
their  immediate  neighbours, 'would  have  taken  part  in  any  general 
rising  against  Persia.  Between  them  and  the  Samaritans  on  the 
nortli  and  the  Edomites  on  the  south  thete  was  the  most  implacable 
hostility,  which  would  probably  be  suflkient  in  itself  to  keep  them 
from  joming  in  the  revolu  in  which  other  parts  of  Syria  were  involved. 
Moreover,  even  if  the  Jews  had  revolted,  it  cannot  fairiy  be  main 
tained  that  such  a  revolt  must  necessarily  have  had  a  religious 
character.  Even  Josephus  does  not  say  that  the  Persians  tried  to 
interfere  with  the  Tews  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion;  and  nothing 
less  than  this  would  satisfy  the  language  of  Ps.  xUv.  22:  *'  Yea«  for 
thy  sake  are  we  killed  all  the  day  long,"  &c.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  only  b  the  atmosphere  of  the  second  collection  of  psalms  as  a 
whole  the  atmosphere  of  godly  Judaism  in  the  and  century  BX., 
but  it  may  fairiy  be  claimed  that  this  collection  contains  many 
psalms  which  may  naturally  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  history 
of  that  period  of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  (in  their  details) 
can  be  given  if  they  are  assigned  to  any  other  time.  Thus,  for 
example,  Ps.  xiiv.,  with  its  description  of  the  sufferinn  01  the 
righteous  for  God's  sake,  would  be  perfectly  appropriate  in  tne  mouth 
oTone  of  the  "  sodly  "  {ffasidUH)  about  167  b.c.  Ps.  xlv.,  though  the 
unsoundness  of  the  text  in  certain  parts  makes  it  difficult  to  speak 
with  certainty  would  suit  the  marriage  of  Alexander  Balas  at  Ptole- 
mais  in  150  B.C.,  at  which  the  high  priest  Jonathan  was  present  as 
an  honoured  guest.  In  this  connexion  verse  10  b  particularly 
appropriate  as  addressed  taan  Egyptian  princess  whose  forefathers, 
though  their  rule  had  not  on  the  whole  been  tyrannical,  had  been 


till  the  days  of  John  Hyrcanus,  would  be  quite  approprbte  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Maocabaean  patriot.  The  author  of  Ps.  ixviii.  would 
seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  sight  or  the  description  of  the 
never>to*be-for«>tten  processfon  of  the  victorious  Maccabees  in 
164  B.C.  to  reoedicate  the  desecrated  Temple.  Hence  the  taunt  to 
Bashan,  the  stronghold  of  the  Seleucid  government;  hence  the  men- 
tion of  Judah  and  Benjamin  with  the  two  Galitaean  tribes  Zebulon 
and  Naphtali  .(as  in  Isaiah  ix.  x — a  passage  which  on  independent 
grounds  has  been  assigned  to  the  time  of  Simon  Maccabaeus\  while 
schismatic  Samaria  is  completely  ignored.  The  historical  back- 
ground of  Ps.  Ixxix.  is  apparently  the  -same  as  that  of  Ps.  xliv. 
^ain.  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  would  seem  to  date  from  a  time  when  the  Jews 
having  won  freedom  to  worship  God,  were  able  to  look  forward 
to  the  oonversiorf  of  their  former  oppressors  (cf.  Isaiah  xi.,  xuc.). 
That  thb  psalm  was  composed  at  least  as  late  as  the  3rd  century  B.C. 
is  made  probable  by  the  name  here  given  to  Egypt,  Rahah.  Having 
regard  to  Job.  ix.  13.  xxvi.  13,  Isaiah  li.  9,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Rahah  b  the  (fPalestinbn)  name  of  TiJlmat  the  dragon  of  the 
abyss,  the  natural  symbol  of  the  power  of  darkness,  or  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  worid  as  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  the  people  of  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High  God.  It  b  extremely  improbable  that  such  a 
name  was  applied  to  Egypt  simply  because  Egypt  possessed  the 


lied  to  Egypt  simply  because  Egypt  poei 

crocodile.  The  origin  of  its  application  must  be  sought  in  a  time 
when  Egypt  was  regarded  as  hostile  to  the  people  <m  the  Lord — 
that  b  to  say,  dunne  the  Ptolemaic  rule  over  Palestine.  These 
consideratk>ns,  in  addition  to  numerous  phrases  and  expressions 
which  cannot  here  be  noticed,  of  which  the  full  force  can  only  be 
felt  by  those  who  have  specblly  studied  the  Maccabaean  period  and 
tlrase  other  portions  of  the  Old  Tesument.  such  as  Zechariah  ix.-xiv., 
which  may  plausibly  be  assigned  to  it,  make  it  almost  certain  that 
the  second  collection  of  psalms  was  made  not  earlier  than  the  time 
of  Jonathan  or  even  of  Simon. 

Now  books  IV.  and  V.  are.  as  we  have  seen,  later  than  the  Elohlstic 
redaction  of  books  II.  and  III.,  so  that  the  collection  of  the  last  part 
<rf  the  Psalter  must,  if  our  argument  up  to  thb  point  b  sound,  fall 
within  the  second  half  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  And  here  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  though  no  part  of  the  Psalter  shows  clearer  marks  of  a 
liturgical  purpose,  we  find  that  in  books  IV.  and  V.  the  musical 
titles  have  entirely  disappeared.  This  does  not  necessarily  prove 
that  "  the  technical  terms  of  the  Temple  music  had  gone  out  01  use» 
presumably  because  they  were  already  become  unintelligible,  as 
they  were  when  the  Septuagint  version  was  made  ";  for  it  does  not 
follow  that  technical  musical  terms  which  had  originated  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  and  were  intelligible  in  Palestine  would  have 
been  understood  in  Egypt.  The  absence  of  the  musical  titles. 
however,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  last  collection  of 
psalms  was  formed  in  a  different  place  from  that  in  which  the  earlier 


collections  had  arisen;  and  if.  as  seems  probable,  we  may  identify 
this  place  with  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  absence  ot  mu«cal 
titles  b  easily  explained,  for  the  number  of  skilled  musicians  who 
there  ministered,  and  who  would,  of  course,  possess  the  tradition  of 
the  various  modes  and  tones,  would  make  precise  musical  <lirectk>ns 
superfluous.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  collection  intended  for  syna- 
gogue use— and  the  second  collection  of  psalms  is  as  a  whole  far  more 
suitable  to  a  synagogue  than  to  the  Temple — where  there  would  not 
be  a  Urge  choir  and  orchestra  of  skilled  musicbns,  it  would  obviously 
be  desirable  to  state  whether  the  psalm  was  to  be  sung  to  a  Davidic, 
Asaphic  or  Korahite  tone,  or  to  give  the  name  of  a  melody  appro- 
priate to  it.  Again,  the  general  tone  of  large  parts  of  thb  collection 
IS  much  more  cheerful. than  that  of  the  Elohistic  psalm-book.  It 
begins  with  a  psalm  (xc)  ascribed  in  the  title  to  Moses,  and  seemingly 
designed  to  express  feelings  appropriate  to  a  situation  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Israelites  when,  after  the  weary  march  through  the  wilder- 
ness, they  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  promised  Und.  It  looks 
back  on  a  time  of  great  trouble  and  forward  to  a  Inrighter  future. 
In  some  of  the  following  psalms  there  are  still  references  to  deeds  of 
oppression  and  violence,  but  more  generally  Israel  appears  as  happy 
under  the  Uw.  The  problems  of  divide  justice  are  no  longer  burning 
questions,  the  righteousness  of  God  is  seen  in  the  peaceful  felicity 
of  the  pious  (xct.,  xcii.,  &c.).  Israel,  indeed,  b  still  scattered  and  not 
triumphant  over  the  heathen,  but  even  in  the  dispersion  the  lews 
are  under  a  mild  rule  (cvi.  46),  and  the  commercial  activity  of  the 
nation  has  begun  to  develop  beyond  the  seas  (cvii.  26  seq.).  But 
some  of  the  psalms  refer  to  a  time  of  strugsle  and  victory.  In  Ps. 
cxviii.  Israel  led  by  the  house  of  Aaron — thb  is  a  notable  point — 
has  emerged  triumfuiant  from  a  desperate  conflict,  and  celebrates  at 
the  Temple  a  great  day  of  rejoicing  for  the  unhoped-for  victory: 
in  Ps.  cxlix.  the  saints  are  pictured  with  the  praises  of  God  in  their 
throat  and  a  sharp  sword  in  their  hands  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  heathen,  to  bind  their  kings  and  nobles,  and  exercise 
asainst  them  the  judgment  written  in  prophecy.  Such  an  enthusbsm 
of  militant  piety,  plainly  based  on  actual  successes  of  Israel 
and  the  house  of  Aaron,  can  only  be  referred  to  the  first  victories 
of  the  Maccabees,  culminating  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple 
in  164  B.C.  This  restoration  of  the  worship  of  the  national 
sanctuary,  under  circumstances  that  inspired  rekgious  feelings  very 
different  from  those  of  any  other  generation  since  the  return  from 
Babylon,  might  most  naturally  be  followed  by  an  extension  of  the 
Temple  psalmody;  it  certainly  was  followed  by  some  liturgical  inno- 
vations, lor  the  solemn  service  of  dedkation  on  the  35tb  day  of  Chisleu 
was  made  the  pattern  of  a  new  annual  feast  (that  mentioned  in  John 
X.  33).  In  Uter  times  the  psalms  for  the  encaenb  or  feast  of  dedica- 
tion embraced  Ps.  xxx.  and  the  haild  Ps.  cxiii.-<xviii. ;  and  though 
Ps.  XXX.  may  have  been  adapted  from  a  collection  already  existing, 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  kaUelt  which  especially  in  its 
closing  part  contains  allusions  that  fit  no  other  time  so  well,  was 
first  arranged  for  the  same  ceremony.  The  course  of  the  subsequent 
history  makes  it  very  intelligible  that  the  Psalter  was  finally  dosed, 
as  we  nave  seen  from  the  date  of  the  Greek  version  that  it  must  have 
been,  within  a  few  years  at  most  after  this  great  event.*  From  the 
time  of  Hyrcanus  downwards  the  ideal  of  the  princely  high  priests 
became  more  and  more  diversent  from  the  ideal  of  the  pious  in 
Israel,  and  in  the  Psalter  of  Solomon  we  see  religious  poetry  turned 
against  the  lords  of  the  Temple  and  its  worship. 

All  thb  does  not,  of  course,  imply  that  there  are  not  in  books  IV. 
and  V.  any  pieces  older  than  the  completion  of  books  Il.-and  III., 
for  the  composition  of  a  poem  and  its  accepunce  as  part  of  the  Leviti- 
cal  liturgy  are  not  necessarily  coincident  in  date,  except  in  psalms 
written  with  a  direct  liturgical  purpose.  In  the  fifteen  "  songs  of 
degrees"  (Ps.  cxx.-cxxxivi)  we  have  a  case  in  point.  According 
to  the  Mishna  (iiiddotk.  ii.  5)  and  other  Jewish  traditions,  these 

Salms  were  sung  by  the  Levites  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  on  the 
teen  steps  or  degrees  that  led  from  the  women's  to  the  men's 
court.  But  when  we  look  at  the  psalms  themselves  we  see  that  they 
must  originally  have  been  a  hymn-book,  not  for  the  Levites.  but  for 
the  laity  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great  pilgrimage  feasts, 
and  who  themselves  remembered,  or  their  fathers  had  told  them,  the 
days  when,  as  we  see  in  Ps.  xlii.,  it  was  impossible  to  make  pilgrimage 
to  Tion.  They  are  hymns  of  the  Uity.  describing  with  much  beauty 
and  depth  of  feeling  the  emotions  of  the  pilgrim  when  hb  feet  stood 
within  the  ntes  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  looked  forth  on  the  encircling 
hills,  when  oe  felt  how  good  it  was  to  be  camping  side  by  side  with 
his  brethren  on  the  slopes  of  Zion  (cxxxiii.),  when  a  sense  of  Jehovah's 
forgiving  grace  and  the  certainty  of  the  rcdeihption  of  Israel 
triumphedover  all  the  evib  of  the  present  and  filled  hb  soul  with 
humble  and  patient  hope. 

The  titles  which  ascribe  four  bf  the  pilgrimage  songs  to  David  and 
one  to  Sok>mon  are  lacking  in  the  true  LXX.,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  contents  of  the  psalms.  Better  attested,  because  found  in  the 
LXX.  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew,  and  therefore  probably  as  old  as 
the  collection  itself,  are  the  name  of  Moses  in  Ps.  xc.  and  that  of 
I>svid  in  Ps.  ci.,  cii.,  cviii.-cx.,  cxxxviii.-cxlv.  But  where  did  the 
last  collectors  of  the  psalms  find  such  very  ancient  pieces  which  had 


1  Possibly  under  Simon;  compare  the  other  haOd  (Ps.  cxlvi.-cL 
with  1  Mace.  xm.  50  seq. 
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been  passed  by  all  previous  collectors,  and  what  criterion  was  there 
to  establish  their  genuineness?  No  canon  of  literary  criticism  can 
treat  as  valuable  external  evidence  an  attestation  which  first  appears 
so  many  centuries  after  the  supposed  dace  of  the  poems,  especially 
when  it »  confronted  by  facts  so  conclusive  as  that  Ps.  cviii.  is  made 
up  of  extracts  from  Ps.  Ivii.  and  U.  and  that  Ps.  cxxxix.  is  nsarked 
by  its  langua^  as  one  of  the  latest  pieces  in  the  book.  The  only 
possible  question  for  the  critic  is  whether  the  ascription  of  these 
psalms  to  David  was  due  to  the  idea  that  he  was  the  psalmist  par 
txcdUnce}  to  whom  any  poem  of  unknown  ortT^n  ?"i-  naturally 
ascribed,  or  whttbcr  wc  n.ivt  in  iiorric  ,ii  Ecn^t  ■  an  ex- 

ample oi  the  habit  so  Common  in  lj,tcr  JcTivish  li;' ;  :  ',  :  writing 
in  tne  name  of  ancient  wi:>nJiic^  In  the  oik  o(  Pg.  xc,  ii  can  hardly 
be  dk)ubted  that  this  is  the  rc^il  cxrilarutlon.  and  the  same  account 
must  be  given  of  the  Li  Lie  in  Pa.  cxiv-.  if.  as  sccm5  prtibabEe,  it  is 
meant  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  great  hatUt  or  tekUi^  (P*.  cxlv.-cl.), 
which  must.  Irom  the  all  unions  in  Ts.  c?Ui\,^  as  wcrit  as  trom  \X%  place, 
be  almost  if  not  quite  Llie  Latest  thin^  in  the  P^lccr* 

For  the  later  stai^es  of  the  history  of  the  P&altcr  wc  have,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  fair  n mount  of  evidence  point irtg  to  condusloos  of  a 
pretty  definite  Wind*  Wc  have  ttipl  to  consider  the  two  great  groups 
of  psalms  5L5crirn;d  to  Davjd  in  books  L  *nd  IL  ^  We  have  en- 
deavourcrd  lo  shn*  that  the  ascription  "  to  Da^id  "  m  thc^e  groups 
did  not  on^iniilly  dirnolc  auLhoranip'  by  D^vidi  aad  that,  notwith- 
standing  iIk;  i^^ut^i^rtption  of  Pa.  ixxil.,  which  may  wcl]  be  a  later 
note,  thcri'  i^  no  necebsiEy  to  ■uppo:5e  an  original  collection  of  Davidic 
psalms  f['}in  \^]iich  excerpta  were  made,  ft  !«,  hmwrL^cr,  probable 
that  the  title  soon  came  to  be  undi/rvirtod  of  n  i.irl'^  au-.horship, 
with  the  result  that  further  notes  were  added  indicating  the  situation 
in  David's  life  to  which  the  psalms  appeared  to  be  appropriate. 
It  is  certainly  not  impossible  that  the  two  croups  of  Davidic  " 
psalms  once  formed  separate  collections  inacpendently  compiled, 
and  that  the  subscription  to  Ps.  Ixxii.'  originaUj/  stood  at  the  end  of 
the-second  collection;  for  in  book  I.  every  psalm,  except  the  intro- 
ductory poems  i.  and  ii.  and  the  late  Ps.  xxxiii.,  whicn  may  have 
been  added  as  a  liturgical  seouel  to  Ps.  xxxii.,  bears  the  title  "  of 
David,"  and  in  like  manner  the  group  Ps.  li.-lxxii.,  though  it  con- 
tains a  few  anonymous  pieces  and  one  psalm  which  is  either  "  of,"  or 
rather,  according  to  the  oldest  tradition, "  for  Solomon,"  is  composed 
of  "  Davidic  "  psalms.  It  would  seem  also  that  the  collectors 
of  books  I.-III.  know  of  no  Davidic  psalms  outside  of  these  two 
collections,  for  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  in  the  appendix  to  the  Elohistic  collection 
is  merely  a  cento  of  quotations  from  Davidic  pieces  with  a  verse 
or  two  from  Exodus  and  Jeremiah.  Now  that  the  ascription 
"  to  David  "  was  understood  of  David's  authorship  before  the  time 
of  the  LXX.  is  clear  from  such  titles  as  that  of  Ps.  xviii.,  for  example, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  early  times  David  was  regarded  as 
the  author  of  any  of  the  psalnu.  Even  the  Chronicler,  though  he 
regarded  David  as  the  great  founder  of  the  Temple  music,  does  not 
quote  any  psalm  as  composed  by  him,  and  the  Chronicler's  omission 
of  2  Sam.  xxii.-xxiii.  7  makes  it  probable  that  this  section  has  been 
inserted  in  the  book  of  Samuel  since  he  wrote.  If,  as  is  possible. 
Ecdus.  xlviil  8  is  a  reminiscence  of  Ps.  ix.  2  and  Ps.  xviii.  2,  we  should 
indeed  naturally  infer  that  these  two  psalms  were. regarded  by  Ben 
Sira  as  the  work  of  David;  but  this  would  prove  nothing  as  to  the 
date  of  the  collection  in  which  we  now  have  them.  It  may  fairly 
be  contended  therefore  that  the  tradition  that  David  b  the  author 
of  the  psalms  which  are  assigned  to  him  in  books  I.  and  II.  comes  to 
us  from  a  period  later  than  that  in  which  the  Chronicler  wrote. 
And  it  u  not  too  much  to  say  that  that  view — which  to  some  extent 
appears  in  the  historical  psalms  of  the  Ehohistic  Psalter— implies 
absolute  incapacity  to  understand  the  difference  between  old  Israel 
and  later  Judaism,  and  makes  almost  anything  possible  in  the  way  of 
the  ascription  of  comparatively  modem  pieces  to  ancient  authors.  In 
any  case  the  titles  are  manifestly  the  product  of  the  same  uncritical 
•purit  as  we  have  just  been  speaking  of,  for  not  only  are  many  of 
the  titles  certainly  wrong,  but  they  are  wrong  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prove  that  they  date  from  an  age  to  which  David  was  merely  the 
abstract  psalmist  and  which  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  historical 
conditions  of  his  age.  For  example.  Ps.  xx..  xxi.  are  rmt  '^--' —  ^y 
a  long  but  addressed  to  a  king  by  his  p:   r1.  :  Vs   v  e 

to  the  Temple  (which  did  not  exist  in  Davjil^  kuv,-l}  aLr>  r<.>.  .^.j[..'^r 
of  the  latter  psalm  desires  to  live  there  continually^  Even  in  the 
older  Davidic  psalm-book  there  u  a  whole  series  oi  hymns  in  which 
the  writer  identifies  himself  with  the  poor  and  needy,  the  riehteous 
people  of  God  suffering  in  silence  at  the  hands  of  the  wickedt  without 
other  hope  than  patiently  to  wait  for  the  fntcrpo^ition  of  Jehovah 
(Ps.  xii.,  XXV.,  xxxvii.,  xxxviii.,  &c.).  N<r>thm^  can  be  furthcrr 
removed  than  this  from  any  possible  sin  '^'i'^n  m  the  life  of  the 
David  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  cas*  i  ^;  i  1 1  worse  in  the  «e>eori  d 
Davidic  collection,  especially  where  we  huvc  in  the  litk-a  detinue 
notes  as  to  the  historical  occasion  on  which  the  poems  are  supposed 
to  have  been  written.  To  refer  Ps.  Hi.  to  Doeg.  Ps.  Hv.  to  the  Ziph- 
ites,  Ps.  lix.  to  David  when  watched  in  his  house  by  Saul,  iniplies 
an  absclute  lack  of  the  very  elements  of  historical  judgment.  Even 
the  bare  names  of  the  old  history  were  no  longer  correctly  known 


when  Abimelech  (the  Philistine  king  in  the  stories  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac)  could  be  substituted  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv.  for  Achish,  king 
of  Gath.  In  a  woid,  the  ascription  of  these  two  collections  to  David 
has  none  of  the  characters  of  a  genuine  historical  tradition. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the  two  collectbns  do  not  stand 
on  quite  the  same  footing.  The  second  collection  of  "  Davidic  " 
psalms,  as  well  as  the  Korahite  and  Asaphic  psalms,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  an  Elohistic  redaction,  for  which  we  must  find  a  reason 
if  the  history  of  the  Psalter  is  to  be  written.  An  explanation  that 
naturally  suggests  itself  is  that,  at  the  time  when  books  II.  and  III. 
(with  the  exception  of  the  appendix,  Ps.  Ixxxiv.-lxxxix.)  were 
collected,  it  was  already  the  custom,  from  motives  of  reverence,  to 
abstain  from  pronouncing  the  Tctragrammaton.  Upon  this  sup- 
position it  mignt  be  explained  that  book  I.  was  collected  before  this 
scruple  arose,  and  books  IV.  and  V.  when  the  custom  had  arisen  of 
substituting  in  reading  the  word  Adonau  But^  as  we  have  seen,  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  the  contents  of  the  Elohistic  books  from  those 
of  the  last  collection.'  Both  include  psalms  which  are  most  naturally 
understood  as  referring  to  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs 
and  to  the  Maccabaean  victories,  and  cannot  therefore  be  separated 
by  a  long  interval  of  time.  Moreover  the  scruple  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Tetragrammaton  seems  to  have  arisen  eariier,  as 
in  the  LXX.  version  of  the  PenUteuch  nx  is  represented  by  Kiffiutt. 
And  further,  if  the  Elohbtic  redaction  was  due  merely  to  a  desire 
to  avoid  pronouncing  the  divine  name,  why  was  not  the  presumably 
earlier  collection  of  psalms  in  book  I.  subjected  to  a  similar  redaction? 
It  is  therefore  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Jewish  Church  as  a  whole 
passed  through,  a  stage  in  which  it  was  fc3t  desirable  to  substitute 
O'ijSb  in  writing  for  n:rr.  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in 
supponng  that  such  a  thing  was  done  in  some  sections  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  and  it  is  probable  that  we  must  look  for  an  exfrfanation  of  the 
peculiarity  not  to  the  time  but  to  the  (^ace  where  the  second  collec- 
tion was  formed.  Now  it  must  btf  frankly  admitted  that  the  earlier 
books  of  psalms  exhibit  no  particular  suitability  ior  the  Temple 
services.  It  is  only  in  the  last  collection^  books  IV.  and  V.,  that  we 
find  any  number,  of  psalms  appropriate  to  such  a  ritual  as  that  of 
the  Temple,  and  it  is  difficult  to  reust  the  conviction  that  the  earlier 
collections  were  made  for  use,  not  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  but  in 


some  synagc^ue  or  synagogues.  Thus,  for  example,  the  numert>us 
psalms  in  which  the  poets,  though  speaking  perhaps,  not  as  in- 
dividuals but  as  members  of  a  class,  describe  themselves  as  poor  and 


*  The  explanation  of  'vrff  suggested  above  offers  another  alter- 
oative.— R.  H.  K. 


afflicted  at  the  hands  of  certain  ungodly  men,  who  appear  to  be 

iews,  can  hardly  have  been  originally  collected  by  the  Temple  choirs, 
"or  since  the  ministers  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  were  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  land,  and  were  often,  as  we  know  both  from  the  book 
of  Malachi  and  from  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  the  chief  offenders, 
it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  they  collected  for  the  official  services 
of  the  Temple  ^compositions  directed  against  themselves.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  hymns  such  as  Exodus  xv.,  which  would  be 
specially  suitable  to  theTemple.  find  no  place  in  the  Psalter.  More- 
over, in  Ps.  xl.,  we  have  the  striking  assertion,  which  surely  did  not 
originate  in  the  Temple,  that  God  has  no  delight  in  sacrifice  and 
offerings.  On  the  other  hand,  .Aie  first  collectk>n  of  "  Davidic  " 
psalms  taken  as  a  whole  would  be  perfectly  appropriate  in  the 
worship  of  a  Judaean  community  of  ilasidim  in  the  Maccabaean 
period.  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  information  as  to  the  or^in  of 
synagogues,  but  their  existence  in  pre-Maccabaean  times  nuy  be 
inferred  not  only  from  the  statement  m  Ps.  badv.  8,  but  also  from  the 
fact  that  there  must  have  been  some  rallying  points  for  the  reli^on  of 
the  Ifasidim :  besides  that  supplied  by  occasional  vidts  or  pilgnmages 
to  Jerusalem.  We  need  not  suppose  that  oongre^tions  gathered 
together  to  worship  away  from  Jerusalem,  especially  in  times  of 
distress,  would  necessarily  sing  the  religbus  poems  which  they 
had  collected,  though  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  would 
do  so.  At  any  rate,  Ps.  cxxxvii.  4  may  fairly  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  those  heathen  araong^  whom  the  Jews  dwelt  "  in  a  strange 
land  "  had  heard  and  admired  the  "  songs  of  Zion."  Certaiidy  in 
happier  times,  when  the  worst  period  of  storm  and  stress  was  over, 
there  would  be  a  desire  to  enliven  the  services  with  muuc,  whkh 
would  naturally  be  borrowed  from  the  traditional  music  of  the  great 
national  sanctuary. 

In  thus  assigning  the  first  collection  of  psalms  to  some  Judaean 
community  of  Jfaitdtm  in  the  earlier  Maccabaean  period  we  need 
not  conclude  that  all  the  psalms  contained  in  this  collection  were 
first  composed  at  this  time.  Although  there  is  no  psalm  which  can 
be  shown  with  any  probability  to  be  pre-exilic,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  there  are  some  which  date  from  as  early  a  time  as  the  age  of 
Zcrubbabcl,  by  whose  appointment  national  hopes  were  raised  to  so 
high  a  pitch.  Thus,  for  example,  Ps.  xviii.,  xx.,  xxt.,  which  in  some 
respects  recall  the  language  of  the  song  ascribed  to  Hannah  in  i  Sam. 
ii..  may  possibly,  like  that  song,  be  referred  to  this  period.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  as  a  whole  the  psalms  of  tne  first  coUectbn 
are  more  suitable  to  a  later  date.  Ps.  viii.,  which  is  almost  certainly 
quoted  in  Tob.  vii.  17,  need  not  have  been  composed  long  before  the 
book  in  which  it  is  quoted :  the  references  to  the  "  godly  "  and  to 
their  persecutions  at  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  who  seem  to  be  Jews, 
recall  the  Maccabaean  age;  in  Ps.  xxii.  the  speaker,  who  is  not  an 
individual  but  speaks  in  the  name  of  a  community,  bears  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  the  "  suffering  servant "  of  Isaiah  Ui.  ij-liii- 
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and  of  this  last  passage  it  mav  be  said  that  aU  the  translatable 
portions  of  it  can  be  naturally  explained,  if  it  refers  to  the  time  when 
the  rcsisunce  of  the  Hastdtm,  whom  the  Sadducees  had  despised 
and  shunned,  had  won  freedom  for  Israel  as  a  whole,  and  at  no  other 
known  period;  the  fragment.  Ps.  xxiv.  7-10.  is  most  easily  understood 
of  the  time  when  the  Lord  who  had  shown  Himself  strong  and  mighty 
by  His  victories  over  the  heathen  returned  in  triumph  to  His  Temple 
in  164  B.C. — in  the  days  of  Zerubbabel  or  of  Nehemiah  Jehovah 
had  not  recently  shown  Himself  "  mighty  in  battle." 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances — ^and  space  here  forbids  more 
than  the  scantiest  reference — we  ma}r  reasonably  suppose  that  the 
first  book,  with  the  exception  of  Ps.  i.,  ii.  and  pomofy  xxxiii.,  is  a 

(sumed  m  a  Judaean 


collection  of  psalms  in  the  shape  which  it  assumed 
ynagogue  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Maccabaean  vict< 
We  nave  already  noticed  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the 


synagogue  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Maccabaean  victories. 
We  nave  already  noticed  the  difficulty  of  supposing 
Elohistic  Psalter  was  compiled  in  a  place  where  a  jehovistic  Psalter 


was  already  in  use.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  second  collec- 
tion of  psauns  (books  II.  aitd  III.),  containing  as  it  does  an  Elohistic 
recension  of  a  psalm  occurring  in  book  I.  in  a  Jehovistic  form,  must 
have  been  compiled  for  use  in  some  other  district.  Since  the  last 
collection  (books  IV.  and  V.)  which  may  reasonably  be  assigned  to 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  uses  freelv  the  name  nw  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  district  where  an  objection  was  felt  to  writing  the 
Tr* — :r— ;-ni-ii-it-n  —1-  — r^-  r'^ — T-rQ  from  Jemsalem ,  ttnd  probably 
not  in  such  clt-y^  U.\\ic\\  wiih  it  as  mu-^tof  the  couiniLry  dsb-ui^  iHof 
Judafa  would  be.  Such  a  dlitrkt  wc  may  find  In  southern  Gjlilee, 
'  the  Idnd  of  Zcbulon  and  ihc  land  of  Napbtili,"  apparenlly  tlii.'  ^.fily 
portion  of  Fjleitine  north  of  SamarEa  where  the  worsihippiTS  of 
jEhovab  existed  in  any  considrrable  numbeTs.  tt  is  at  Lea^'t  r<:ni.:irk- 
able  thai  the  namei  Ztrbulon  and  Naphti^U  in  tsaiah  \x^  i  {a  p^i^  -ige 
whkrh,  as  Sai  been  already  noted,  is  probably  Maccab.n  :-'  '  3te 
th*  region  which  had  ftlt  the  brunt  ol  the  pertccuLiori  cii  ■ '  en, 

while  in  Pi.  Ixvtii.  37  (a  poem  of  which  every  tran-l  ■  rse 

is  explicable  if  it  refers^  to  tLe  ^reat  prDcession  at  the  T'I.'iJi  VJL^  .Li,i.ni  of 
the  Temple  in  164  B.C.]  th«  same  two  tribes  arc  joined^  with  Judah 
and  Ek'n^aniin  (st,  Judaea)  as  celebrating  the  Lord'«  victory.  The 
diuenting  inhabitants  ol  bamarb  are  naturally  absent  {rom  such  a 
festival.  It  i&  not  improbable  that  the  Elohistic  redaction  of 
the  second  coUecticn  ol  psilms  is  due  not  ao  much  to  any  Jewish 
•cnjplc»  about  ffmtiiig  the  Tctnigr^nimaton  da  to  the  fear  that  it 
might  fall  ii^to  the  hands  of  the  heathen  who  were  \ry\n%Xo  diratroy 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  mi^ht  thus  be  desecrated  {z\.  1  Mace.  1. 

We  may  thus  suppose  that  about  the  time  of  Jonathan  the  Macca- 
baean High  Priest  (if  our  explanation  of  Ps.  3clv.  is  correct),  at  all 
events  not  earlier  than  150  B.C.,  a  south  Galilaean  synagogue 
made  a  collection  of  the  various  religious  poems  current  among  its 
members.  Perhaps  those  which  were  to  be  sung  according  to  the 
old  Davidic  mode  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  collection,  and  to  these 
were  added  other  poems  to  be  sung  according  to  the  more  intricate 
Korahite  and  Asaphic  modes.  The  appendix  to  this  collection  (Ps. 
Ixxxiv.-lxxxix.)  bein^  non-Elohistic  presumably  was  collected  else- 
where. It  is  possible  that  these  last-mentioned  psalms  were 
originallv  an  appendix  to  the  Judaean  collection  and  have  been 
removed  from  their  original  place  to  after  the  other  Levitical 
psalms. 

In  books  IV.  and  V.  we  have  a  collection  probably  made  originally 
for  use  in  the  Temple,  consisting  in  the  main  of  recent  hymns,  but 
embodying,  at  least  to  some  extent,  older  traditional  hyiMJi^  *jl  ihe 
Teihple.  On  this  hypothesis  we  are  able  to  explain  the  presence  of 
certain  poetical  pieces  both  in  the  book  of  Chronicles  and  in  the 
Psalter.  We  need  not  suppose  that  the  Chronicler  quotci;  from  the 
Psalter  or  vice  versa,  the  matter  which  they  have  in  commort  being 
probably  derived  from  certain  traditional  songs  current  among  the 
Levitical  singers.  Since  this  last  collection  includes  a  p:%tln]  (rx.) 
which  can  scarcely  refer  to  any  one  earlier  than  Simon  the  M  .iM-.ibee, 
and  cannot  well  be  later  than  his  time,  we  are  justified  in  .i-^^^ning 
the  compilation  of  this  collection  to  about  the  year  I4t'  51  r.  i5ut 
by  this  time  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  aims  !  ra- 
tions of  the  Jews.  The  earlier  Maccabaean  policy  of  co  on 
had  given  place  to  one  of  expansion.  The  Jews  in  Jeruiali:{a  ^.i^jld 
not  ignore  the  Jews  of  Galilee  or  even  of  the  Dispersion.  The  hymns 
which  had  brought  comfort  to  the  faithful  in  the  time  of  their  distress 
had  become  an  integral  part  of  their  religion  which  could  not  be  given 
up.  Jerusalem  was  now  the  religious  metropolis  of  a  great  nation, 
and  accordingly  it  was  felt  desirable  that  the  hymn-books  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  nation  should  be  combined  into  a  hymn-book 
for  the  whole.  The  synagogue  collections,  since  they  contained 
psalms  which  at  this  time  were  probably  considered  to  be  the  work 
of  David,  were  placed  first,  and  the  Temple  collection  added  to  them. 
There  was  then  prefixed  to  the  whole  collection  a  hymn  (Ps.  ii.) 
describing  the  hoped-for  greatness  of  Simon's  kingdom,  and  finally 
Pharisak  sentiment  prefaced  the  whole  by  a  psalm  in  praise  of  the 
law.  In  the  final  compilation,  or  perhaps  in  a  subsequent  redaction, 
•ome  alterations  were  made  in  the  original  order,  some  notes  were 
added  describing  the  circumstances  in  which  various  psalms  had 
been  composed,  and  lastly,  in  order  to  asnmilate  the  outward  form 
of  the  Psalter  to  that  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  three  collections  were 
divided  into  five  books.  The  final  redaction  is  probably  to  be  dated 
between  the  years  140  and  130  B.C. 


Musical  Execution  and  Place  of  the  Psalms  in  ike  Temple 
Service, — The  musical  notes  found  in  the  titles  of  the  psalms 
and  occasionaUy  also  in  the  text  (Selah,*  Higgaion)  are  so 
obscure  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  enter  here  upon  the  various 
conjectures  that  have  been  made  about  them.  The  clearest 
point  is  that  a  number  of  the  psalms  were  originally  at  least  set 
to  mek>dies  named  after  songs,'  and  that  one  of  these  songs 
beginning  wirrrSa  (Al-tas^th  in  E.  V.,  Ps.  Ivii.  seq.),  may  be 
probably  identified  with  the  vintage  song,  Isa.  Ixv.  8.  The 
original  music  of  the  psalms  was  therefore  apparently  based  on 
popular  melodiesl  A  good  deal  is  said  about  the  mtisical  services 
of  the  Levites  in  Chronicles,  both  in  the  account  given  of  David's 
ordinances  and  in  the  descriptions  of  particular  festival  occasions. 
But  unfortunately  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  get  from 
these  accounts  any  clear  picture  of  the  ritual  of  any  certainty 
as  to  the  technical  terms  used.  In  Egypt  by  the  translators  of 
the  Septuagint  these  terms  were  not  understood. 

The  music  of  the  temple  attracted  the  attention  of  Theo* 
phrastus  (ap.  Porph.  De  abst.  ii.  26),  who  was  perhaps  the  first 
of  the  Greeks  to  make  observations  on  the  Jews.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  Temple  ritual  is  not  strictly  accurate,  but  he  speaks 
of  the  worshippers  as  passing  the  night  in  gazing  at  the  stars 
and  calling  on  God  in  prayer;  his  words,  if  they  do  not  exactly 
fit  anything  in  the  later  ritual,  are  well  fitted  to  illustrate  the 
original  liturgical  use  of  Ps.  viii.,  cxxxiv.  Some  of  the  Jewish 
traditions  as  to  the  use  of  particular  psalms  have  been  already 
cited;  it  may  be  added  that  the  Mishna  (T&mid)  assigns-  to  the 
service  of  the  continual  burot-ofiferings  the  following  weekly 
cycle  of  psalms. — (i)  xxiv.,  (a)  xlviii.,  (3)  Ixxxii.,  (4)  xciv., 
(5)  Ixxxi.,  (6)  xciii.,  (Sabbath)  xdi.,  as  in  the  title.  Many  other 
details  are  given  in  the  treatise  Sdfirim,  but  these  for  the  most 
part  refer  primarily  to  the  synagogue  service  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple.  For  detaUs  on  the  liturgical  use  of  the  Psalter 
in  Christendom  tHe  reader  may  refer  to  Smith's  Diet.  Chr.  Ant., 
s.v.  "Psalmody." 

Ancient  Versions. — (A)  The  oldest  version,  the  LXX.,  follows 
a  text  generally  closely  corresponding  to  the  Massorctic  Hebrew, 
the  main  variations  bdng  in  the  titles  and  in  the  addition  (lacking 
in  some  MSS.)  of  an  apocryphal  psalm  ascribed  to  David  when  he 
fought  with  Goliath.  Ps.  ix.  and  x.  are  rightly  taken  as  one 
psalm,  but  conversely  Ps.  cxlvii.  is  divided  into  two.  The 
LXX.  text  has  many  "  daughters,"  of  which  may  be  noticed 
(a)  the  Memphitic  (ed.  Lagarde,  1875);  {b)  the  old  Latin,  which 
as  revised  by  Jerome  in  383  after  the  cxirrent  Greek  text  forms 
the  Psalterium  romanum,  long  read  in  the  Roman  Church  and 
still  used  in  St  Peter's;  {c)  various  Arabic  versions,  including  that 
printed  in  the  polyglots  of  Le  Jay  and  Walton,  and  two  others 
of  the  four  exhibited  together  in  Lagarde's  Psalterium,  Job, 
Proverbia,  arabice,  1876;  on  the  relations  and  history  of  these 
versions  see  G.  Hofifmann,  in  Jenaer  Literaturz.,  1876,  art.  539; 
the  fourth  of  Lagarde's  versions  is  from  the  Peshito.  The 
Hexaplar  text  of  the  LXX.,  as  reduced  by  Origen  into  greater 
conformity  with  the  Hebrew  by  the  aid  of  subsequent  Greek 
versions,  was  further  the  mother  (d)  of  the  Psalterium  gallicanum 
—that  is,  of  Jerome's  second  revision  of  the  Psalter  (385)  by 
the  aid  of  the  Hexaplar  text;  this  edition  became  current  in 
Gaul  and  ultimately  was  taken  into  the  Vulgate;  (e)  of  the  Syro- 
Hexaplar  version  (pubb'shed  by  Bugati,  1820,  and  in  facsimile 
from  the  famous  Ambrosian  MS.  by  Ceriani,  Milan,  1874).  (B) 
The  Christian  Aramaic  version  or  Peshito  (P'shltti)  is  largely 
influenced  by  the  LXX.,  compare  Baethgen,  Untersuchungen 
iiber  die  Psalmcn  nach  der  Peschita,  Kiel,  1878  (unfinished). 

1  Of  the  various  explanations  that  have  been  given  of  Selah  the 
only  one  which  possessesanyprobabilit^fis  that  given  independently 
by  Baethgen  and  others,  viz.  that  it  is  a  mispronunciation  of  an 
original  .i^>^dXX«.  The  word,  which  was  probably  derived  from 
some  Greek  bandmaster,  was  presumably  an  instruction  for  a  musical 
interlude.  The  LXX.  translators  who  render  it  by  5i^aX^« 
though  not  recognizing  the  derivation  of  the  word,  knew  its  meaning. 
■— R.  H.  K. 

'Compare  the  similar  way  of  citing  melodies  with  the  prep, 
"al  or  'a!  k&U.  Ac,  in  Syriac  (Land.  Anecd.  iv.;  Ephr.  syr.  hymnt, 
ed.  Lamy). 
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This  version  has  peculiar  titles  taken  from  Eusebius  and  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  (see  Nestle,  in  Tkeol.  LiUratun.,  2876,  p.  383). 
(C)  The  Jewish  Aramaic  version  or  Targum  is  probably  a  late 
work.*  The  most  convenient  edition  is  in  Lagarde,  Hagiographa 
chaldaice,  2873.  (Z>)  The  best  of  all  the  old  versions  is  that  made 
by  Jerome  after  the  Hebrew  in  405.  It  did  not,  however,  obtain 
ecclesiastical  currency — ^the  old  versions  holding  their  ground, 
just  as  English  churchmen  still  read  the  Psalms  in  the  version 
of  the  "Great  Bible"  printed  in  their  Prayer  Book.  This 
important  version  was  first  published  in  a  good  text  by  Lagarde, 
Psalkrium  juxta  kebraeoi  kieronymi  (Leipzig,  1874). 

Exegetieal  Works. — ^While  some  works  of  patristic  writers  are  still 
of  value  for  text  criticism  and  for  the  history  of  early  exegetieal 
tradition,  the  treatment  of  the  Paalms  by  ancient  and  medieval 
Christian  writers  is  as  a  whole  such  as  to  throw  light  on  the  ideas  of 
the  commenutors  and  their  timea  rather  than  on  the  sense  of  a 
text  which  most  of  them  knew  only  through  translations.  For  the 
Paalms,  as  for  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Tesument,  the  scholars  of 
the  period  of  the  revival  of  Hebrew  studies  about  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  were  nuunly  dependent  on  the  ancient  versions  and  on 
the  Jewish  scholars  of  the  iniddle  ages.  In  the  latter  dass  i^mhi 
stands  preeminent ;  to  the  editions  ofnis  commentary  on  the  Psalms 
enumerated  in  the  artkle  ^mbi  must  now  be  added  the  admirable 
edition  of  Dr  Schiller-Ssinessy  (Cambridge,  1883),  containing,  un- 


fortunately, only  the  first  book  of  hu  longer  commentary.  Among 
the  works  of  older  Christian  scholars  nnoe  the  revival  of  letters,  the 
commentary  of  Calvin  (1557)  full  of  religious  insight  and  sound 
thought— and  the  laborious  work  of  M.  Geier  (1668.  1681  el  saepius) 
may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage,  but>  for  most  purposes 
RosenmflUcr's  Scholia  in  Psalms  (snd  ed.,  1831^1822)  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  frequent  reference  to  the  predecessors  of  that  industrious 
compiler.  Of  more  recent  works  the  freshest  and  most  indispensable 
are  Ewald's.  in  the  first  two  half-volumes  of  his  Dickter  des  alien  Bundes 
.(2nd  ed.,  Gdttingen,  1866;  Eng.  trans.,  1880),  and  Olshausen's  (i8m). 
To  these  may  be  added  (excluding  general  commentaries  on  the  Old 
Testament)  the  two  acute  but  wayward  commentaries  of  Hitzig 
(1836, 1863-1865),  that  of  Delitzsch  (1859-1860,  then  in  shorter  form 
in  several  editions  since  1867;  Eng.  trans.,  1871),  and  that  of  Hupfeld 
(2nd  ed.  by  Riehm,  1867,  a  vols.).  The  last-named  work,  though 
lacking  in  original  power  and  clearness  of  judgment,  is  extremely 
convenient  and  useful,  and  has  had  an  influence  perhaps  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  real  exegetieal  merits.  The  question  of  the  text'  was 
first  properly  raised  by  Olshausen,  and  has  since  received  special 
attention  from,  among  others,  Lagarde  (Pro^eUu  ekald.,  1872. 
p.  46  seq.),  Dyserinck  ^n  the  "  schoGa  "  to  his  Dutch  translation  ot 
the  Psalms,  Theol.  Tijdsckr.,  1878.  p.  270  seq.),  and  Bickell  {Carmina 
V.  T.  inetrice,.&Ct  Innsbruck,  1882),  whose  critical  services  are  not 
to  be  judged  merely  by  the  measure  of  assent  which  his  metrical 
theories  may  command.     In  English  we  have,  among  others,  the 


useful  work  of  Perowne  (5th  ed.,  1883),  that  of  Lowe  and  Jennings, 
(2nd  ed.,  1885),  and  the  valuable  translation  of  Cheyne  (1884).  The 
mass  of  literature  on  the  Psalms  is  so  enormous  that  no  full  list 


even  of  recent  commentaries  can  be  here  attempted,  much  less  an 
enumeration  of  treatises  on  individual  psalms  and  special  critical 

Questions.  For  the  latter  Kuenen's  Onaenoek,  vol.  iii.,  is.  up  to  its 
ate  (1865),  the  most  complete,  and  the  new  edition  now  in  prepara- 
tion will  doubtless  prove  the  standard  work  of  reference.  As 
regards  the  dates  and  historical  interpretation  of  the  Psalms,  all 
older  discussions,  even  those  of  Ewald,  are  in  great  measure  anti- 
Quated  by  recent  progress  in  Pentateuch  criticism  and  the  history  of 
tne  canon,  and  an  entirety  fresh  treatment  of  the  Psalter  by  a  sober 
critical  commentator  is  urgently  needed. 

The  bibliography  up  to  this  point  is  taken  from  the  article 
Psalms  by  the  late  Professor  W.  Robertson  Smith  (Ency.  BriL, 
1886),  large  portions  of  which  are  incorporated  in  the  present  article. 
It  was  the  oclicf  of  Professor  Robertson  Smith  that  the  second 
(Elohistic)  collection  of  psalms  originated  in  a  time  of  persecution 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  which  he  referred  to  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus.  This  theory,  which  he  set  forth  with 
all  his  accustomed  learning  and  force,  is  still  accepted  in  many 
quarters,  many  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  being  likewise 
assigned  to  the  same  date.  In  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer 
however,  the  results  of  Old  Testament  study  (particularly  in  the 
Prophets)  since  Professor  Robertson  Smith's  death  have  shown  that 
this  theory  is  untenable.  Notwithstanding  his  reverence,  therefore, 
for  the  great  scholar  with  whose  name  it  u  associated,  and  to 
whose  memory  he  would  pay  both  grateful  and  humble  tribute, 
he  has  ventured  to  omit  or  rewrite  all  those  portic.ns  of  the  original 
article  which  he  considere  no  longer  tenable,  while  retaining  every 
word  which  is  still  valuable. 

Of  the  works  on  the  Paalms  which  have  appeared  since  the  first 
publication  of  Professor  W.  Robertson  Smith  s  article  the  following 
may  be  specially  noticed:  Cheyne,  The  Book  of  Psalms  (1888),  The 

*  It  contains,  however,  elements  which  are  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  New  Tesument.    Cf.  Ps.  Ixvtii.  18  with  Ephcs.  iV.  8. 


Orinn  9/  the  Psalter,  Bampton  Lectures  (1891),  and  the  artkle 
Psalms  (in  Emcy.  Bib.,  1902):  Bickell,  Die  Dicktumgeu  der  Hebratr 
(3  der  Psalter,  1883),  from  a  revised  and  metrically  arranged  text; 
Baethgen,  in  Nowack's  Hand-Komm.  (1892):  Wellhausen,inSacrfltf 
Books  0/  Ike  Old  Test.  (Eng.  trans,  by  Fumess,  J.  Taylor  and  Paterson, 


J.  Taylor  and  f  aterson, 
i898):lDuhm,  in  Marti's  Xurser  Hand-Comm.  (1899);  Kirkpatrick, 
•     "     '"      " •     ■   ;  wTt.  DavSon.  in 

>aro/M  PM/ter  (1901); 
C.  A.  and  E.  G.  Briggs, "  Critical  and  Exegetieal  Commentary  on  the 


in  Camhridte  Bible  for  5cA0o/«  (i  893-1 895); 

Hastings's  Dici._BibU  (1902);,  Driven  Tke  Parallel  Psalter  (1904); 


Psalms."  vol.  L  (1906),  vol.  iL  (1907),  in  ImtematioMal  Critical  Com- 
meniary.  (R.  H.  K.) 

PSALTERY,  PsALTEUON^  or  Sawtrie  (Fr.  psalUrum^  gaUeire; 
Ger.  Psalterium;  Ital.  saltaric,  istrumefOo  di  parco)^  an  andent 
stringed  instrument  twanged  by  fingers  or  plectrum,  and  men- 
tiondl  many  times  in  the  English  Bible;  a  favourite  instrument 
also  during  the  middle  ages  in  England,  France  and  Italy.  It  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  word  was  ever  applied  during 
the  classic  Greek  period  to  any  individual  instrument;  there  is, 
moreover,  no  trace  in  the  monuments  of  that  time  of  the  psalterion 
in  any  of  the  forms  in  which  it  afterwards  became  known 
during  the  middle  ages.  It  is  also  puzzling  to  find  no  fewer  than 
four  different  instruments  translated  psalterion  in  the  Septuagint, 
i.e.  Nebel,  Psanterin,  Ugab  (organ)  and  Toph  (Job  ui.  12).  On 
the  other  hand  the  Aramaic  word  Pisantir  or  Psanterin  (Dan.  iii. 
5t  10,  15)  generally  translated  psaUerion,  and  by  some  scholars 
claimed  as  a  loan  word  from  the  Credc,  oontqMnds  to  the 
Santiff  a  stringed  instrument  represented  on  Assyrian  monu- 
ments of  the  8th  century  B.C.  (when  as  yet  the  word  had  not 
been  used  in  Greek  for  a  musical  instrument)  and  still  in  use  in 
Persia  at  the  present  day  by  the  same  name.  The  instrument 
itself,  moreover,  a  dulcimer,  which  in  its  eariier  forms  differed 
from  the  psalterion  mainly  in  that  its  strings  were  struck  by 
curved  sticks  instead  of  being  plucked,  must  in  the  absence  of 
contrary  evidence  be  considered  as  the  prototype  of  the  medieval 
psalterion  or  psaltery.  Early  medieval  writers  generally  connect 
the  psalterium  and  the  cithara,  probably  because  the  strings  of 
both  were  set  in  vibration  in  the  same  manner,  by  plucking  or 
twanging. 

The  medieval  psaltery  consisted  of  a  shallow  boz-aoundcfaeat  over 
which  strings  varying  in  number  were  stretched,  being  fastened  at 
one  side  to  pegs  and  at  the  other  to  wrest  pins.  In  the  eariy 
rectangular  form  the  strings,  numbering  10  or  12,  were,  as  in  the 
cithara.  of  uniform  length,  the  pitch  being  varied  by  the  thickness 
and  tension  of  the  strings.  When  the  triangular  form  succeeded 
the  rectangular,  the  stnnnng  was  that  of  tne  harp,  pitch  beii^ 
dependent  on  the  length.  The  trapeze  form,  cleariy  borrowed  from 
the  oriental  Kanon,  and  the  cunous  Italian  istntmento  di  porco, 
were  the  latest  types  to  survive.  In  these  later  forms  the  vibrating 
length  of  the  strings  was  regulated  by  means  of  two  wooden  bridges, 
converging  as  the  strings  became  shorter.  The  psaltery  was  held 
in  an  upright  position  against  the  chest  of  the  performer,  until,  owing 
to  the  increasing  number  bf  strings,  it  grew  too  cumbersome,  aJnd  was 

g laced  flat  on  a  table  or  on  the  knee.    The  German  zither  is  the  sole 
luropean  survivor  oi  the  medieval  psaltery.  tK.  S.) 

PSAHMBTICHUS  (Egypt.  ■  Psammelk),  the  name  of  three 
kings  of  the  Saite,  XXVIth  Dynasty,  called  by  Herodotus 
respectively  Psammetichus,  Psammis  and  Psammenitus.  The 
first  of  these  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty;  Manctho,  however,  carries  it  back  through  three  or 
four  predecessors  who  ruled  at  Sais  as  petty  kings  under  the 
XXVth,  Ethiopian,  Dynasty.  The  name  is  frankly  written 
so  as  to  mean  "  the  man  of  metkek"  i.e.  "  mixed  drink,"  whether 
as  a  tippler  or  as  a  vendor  of  strong  drink.  The  Egyptian 
scribes  do  not  conceal  the  opprobrious  elements,  but  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  name  may  be  due  to  false  etymology  of  a 
foreign  name  (though  all  the  names  throughout  the.  dynasty 
appear  to  be  Egyptian),  or  that  Methek  may  have  been  an  un* 
known  deity.  The  story  in  Herodotus  of  the  Dodecarcfay  and 
the  rise  of  Psammetichus  is  fanciful.  It  is  known  from  cuneiform 
texts  that  twenty  local  princelings  were  appointed  by  Esarbaddoa 
and  confirmed  by  Assur-bani-pal  to  govern  Egypt.  Kiku 
(Necho),  father  of  Psammetichus,  was  the  chief  of  these  kinfl^ts, 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  quite  unable  to  bold  the  Egyptians 
to  the  hated  Assyrians  against  t^ie  more  sympathetic  Ethiopian. 
The  labyrinth  built  by  a  king  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  is  ascribed 
by  Herodotus  to  the  Dodeoirchy,  or  rale  of  12,  which  must 
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repreie&t  this  combination  of  rulers.  If  tlie  dynasties  were 
numbered  thus  before  Manetho,  the  numeral  may  be  the  cause  of 
Herodotus's  confusion.  After  his  father's  death  Psammetichus  I. 
(664-610  B.C.)  was  able  to  defy  the  Assyrians  and  the  Ethiopians, 
and  during  a  long  reign  marked  by  intimate  relations  with  the 
Greeks  restored  the  prosperity  of  Egypt.  The  short  reign  of 
the  second  Psammetichus  (594-589  b.c)  is  noteworthy  for  the 
graffiti  of  his  Greek,  Phoenician  and  Carian  mercenaries  at  Abu 
Simbd  {q.9.).  The  third  of  the  name  was  the  unfortunate 
prince  whose  reign  terminated  after  six  months  in  the  Persian 
conquest  of  Egypt  (525  B.C.).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
famOy  of  the  Psammetichi  was  of  Libyan  origin;  on  the  other 
band,  some  would  recognize  negro  features  in  a  portrait  of  P8am> 
metichus  I.,  which  might  connect  him  with  the  Ethiopian  rulers. 
See  above,  Egypt  :  History;  on  the  name,  F.  U.  Griffith,  Calaloiue 
tf  tk§  Rylands  demotic  papyri;  the  portraitt  H.  Schftfer  in  Zeitsckrifl 
for  Mtyptisckt  Sprack*,  xxaiiL  1 16.  (F.  Ll.  G.) 

PBBLLUS  (Gr.  ^4XXof),  the  name  of  several  Byzantine  writers, 
of  whom  the  following  may  be  mentioned: — 

X.  Michael  Psellus  the  elder,  a  native  of  Andros  and  a 
-pupil  of  Photius,  who  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  9th 
century.  His  study  of  the  Alexandrine  theology,  as  well  as  of 
profane  literature,  brought  him  under  the  suspicions  of  the  ortho- 
dox, and  a  former  pupil  of  his,  by  name  Cbnstantine,  accused 
him  in  an  elegiac  poem  of  having  abandoned  Christianity.  In 
order  to  perfect  his  knoixdedge  of  Christian  doctrine,  Psellus  had 
recourse  to  the  instructions  of  Photius,  and  then  replied  to  his 
adversary  in  a  long  iambic  poem,  in  which  he  maintained  his 
orthodoxy.    None  of  his  works  has  been  preserved. 

s.  Michael  Constantine  Psellus  the  younger,  bom  in  10x8 
(probably  at  Nicomedia;  according  to  some,  at  Constantinople) 
of  a  consular  and  patrician  family.  He  studied  at  Athens  and 
Constantinople,  where  he  became  intimate  with  John  Xiphilinus. 
Under  Constantine  Monomachus  (1042-1054)  he  became  one 
of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  empire.  Aa  professor  of  philo- 
sophy at  the  newly  founded  -academy  of  Constantinople  he 
revived  the  cult  of  Plato  at  a  time  when  Aristotle  held  the 
field;  this,  together  with  his  admiration  for  the  old  pagan 
glories  of  Hellas,  aroused  suspicions  as  to  his  orthodoxy.  At 
the  height  of  his  success  as  a  teacher  he  was  recalled  to  court, 
where  he  became  sute  secretary  and  vestarch,  with  the  honorary 
title  of  *r stirot  rwr  4tXotf6^(dr  (prince  of  philosophers).  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  his  friend  Xiphilinus  he  entered  the  monastery 
of  Olympus  (near  Prusa  in  Bithynia),  where  he  assumed  the  name . 
of  Michael  But,  finding  the  life  little  to  his  taste,  he  resumed 
his  public  career.  Under  Isaac  Comnenus  and  Constantine 
Ducas  he  exercised  great  influence,  and  was  prime  minister 
during  the  regency  of  Eudocia  and  the  reign  of  his  pupil  Michael 
Parapinaces  (X07X-X078).  It  is  probable  that  he  died  soon  after 
the  fall  of  Parapinaces. 

Living  during  the  most  melancholy  period  of  Byzantine  history, 
Psellus  exhibited  the  worst  faults  of  his  age.  He  was  servile 
and  unscrupulous,  weak,  fond  of  intrigue,  intolerably  vain  and 
ambitious.  But  as  a  literary  man  his  intellect  was  of  the  highest 
order.  In  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  in  keenness  of  observation, 
in  variety  of  style,  in  his  literary  output,  he  has  been  compared 
to  Voltaire;  but  it  is  perhaps  as  the  forerunner  of  the  great 
Renaissance  Platonists  that  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered.  Hu 
works  embraced  politics,  astronomy,  medicine,  music,  theology, 
jurisprudence,  physics,  graxnmar  and  history. 

Of  his  wtirk*,  which  arc  y'ciy  numerr^ua^  Trtany  have  not  yet  been 
printed.  We  may  mc  fit  ion:  Ckr<}K0£raphi4s  ^ffoca  976- 1 077  K  whlcb 
in  spite  of  its  bia»  in  fav.:iur  of  itae  Du'Cuea  14  9.  valu^bk  history  of 
his  time,  chiefly  oci  domcsHc  affaira;  lbr«  Epitaphitii  or  fyneral 
orations  over  the  jiatrw^rthA  Cerulariui,  Lichudcs  and  Xiphilinui. 
His  letter?  (nrady  y^  in  rmmber)  Are  alfo  full  of  detjillfl  of  the  period. 
A  compete  Visi  rA  hih  work*  i»  given  in  Fibriciu*.  Bibiioihfca  grafts, 
X.  41;  the  most  important  have  betd  pubUihed  by  C.  Sathas  in  his 
Mt0u»»mKi  P\e)i,is&^.  iv,  V.    Oti  Pwtlue  himscU  lee  Leo  AlJjtius,  De 


PseUii  §i  emum  scfipUi  (1634) ;  E.  Ege^f  in  Dieiii^finairc  dts  tcienffs 
Mhs0j>hi'qu€S  <iS75);  A.  Rambaod  in,  M^'ne  Sutonqtu  (ii77); 
P.  V.  BciobraEjv,  MUkti  Fi€ili?j  (1890^  m  Ruuun);  C.  Neumann, 


}lte4) ;  C.  KninibacJiCf ,  QiukiikU  dir  hyxntinisi^^n  Uitraiur  { i  897) ; 
.  E.  Sandyii  ItifL  «/  CUtftiai  Scholar ikip  (1906),  L  4I 1^ 


PSBUDO-DIPTBRAL  (Gr.  imiUit,  false,  Ut,  double,  and 
myi6r,  a  wing),  the  term  given  to  a  dipteral  temple,  s.e.  in  which 
there  are  two  rows  of  columns  round  the  naoe,  the  ixmer  row  of 
which  has  been  omitted  to  give  more  space  for  the  processions 
or  for  ahelter  (see  Temple). 

PSEUDONTII  (Gr.  ^^«u8affv/iof,  havmg  a  false  name, 
fa«54r»  fals^  and  5poma,  xuune),  a  false  or  mvented  name, 
particularly  the  fictitious  name  under  which  an  author  produces 
his  woxk  in  order  to  conceal  his  identity.  The  same  end  Is 
gained  by  publication  without  any  name,  s.e.  anonymously 
(Gr.  iofumfiios,  without  a  name).  The  body  of  works  thus  pro- 
duced either  without  the  author's  xuune  or  under  a  fictitious 
Qame  is  known  as  anonyxnous  and  pseudonymous  literature, 
and  many  books  have  been  published  affording  a  key  to  the 
identity  of  the  various  writers,  forming  an  important  section  of 
bibliography.  Though  Fredericus  Geisler  published  a  short 
treatise  on  the  subject  entitled  Larva  deiractaf  &c.,  in  X669,  the 
chief  early  woxk  was  that  of  Vincent  Placdus  (x64a-x699)  whose 
Tkeatrum  anofiymarum  et  pseudottymcntm  was  published  in  x  708, 
edited  by  L.  F.  ^scher  with  a  preface  and  life  by  J.  A.  Fabridus; 
supplements  we^e  published  in  171  x  a:nd  In  X740.  The  next 
important  work,  only  a  fragment  of  the  purposed  scheme,  was 
that  of  Adrien  Baillet  (9.V.),  under  the  title  of  Aukurs  digidsit 
sous  Us  noms  itfangerSt  &&  (1690).  Antoine  Alexandre  Barbier 
(f.v.)  published  his  standsird  work  Dictionnoire  des  outrages 
anonywus  d  pseudonymes  in  x8o6-x8o9  (2nd  ed.,  iSss-xSs?). 
This  was  followed  by  the  Superckeries  littirttires  dtooiUes  of  J.  M. 
Qu6rard  (f.v.).  The  third  edition  of  Barbier's  work,  embodying 
Qu6rard  and  much  new  matter,  was  published  in  X87S-X879. 
This  was  edited  by  P.  GusUve  Brunet,  who  published  a  supple* 
ment  in  X889.  Other  works  in.Frendx  are  those  of  C.  Jolhet, 
Lts  Pseudot^ma  dujour  (1867  and  1884),  and  F.  Drujon,  Lhres 
dcUf{iS&&).  Of  German  works  in  this  sphere  of  bibliography  the 
Index  pseudonymorum,  WMerhuch  der  Pseudonywien  of  Emil 
Weller  appeared  in  X856,  of  which  several  supplements  were 
published  later.  The  most  monumental  of  all  works  are  the 
Deutsckes  Anouyme^-LexikoH,  X50X-X850,  by  M.  Holzmann  and 
H.  Bohatta'(x90s-X907),  supplement,  185X-X908  (xgop),  and  the 
Deulsckes  PseudonymeU'Lexikou,  by  the  same  authors  ( X906) .  See 
also  F.  Sintenis,  Die  Pseudauyme  der  neueren  deutscken  LiUeratur 
(X899),  and  the  supplementary- volume  (X909),  to  Meyers's 
KondersaHons-Lexikou  (6th  ed.).  The  chief  Italian  work  is  the 
Distonario  di  opere  o$to»ime  e  pseudomme  di  scriUeri  iialiani,  by 
G.  Melzi  (X848-X8S9),  with  supplement  by  G.  Passano  (X887). 
The  Dutch  Vermomde  en  uaamloeae  sckrijvers . ,  .der  Nederl.  eu 
Vlaamscken  leUereu,  by  J.  I.  van  Doominck  (x885-x88s),  was  a 
second  edition  of  *  an  earlier  work.  The  Academy  of  Upsala  is 
publishing,  under  the  editorship  of  L.  Bygden,  a  Swedish 
dictionary  Svenski  anoitym  ock  pseudonym  lexikon  (X898),  &c. 
Eni^d  was  late  hi  entering  the  field.  The  first  work  actually 
published  was  the  Handbook  of  Fictitious  Names^  by  R.  Thomas 
{Olpkar  Hamsti  (x868).  Samuel  Halkett,  and  the  successor  to  his 
compilations,  John  Laing,  both  died  before  their  work  was 
published;  edited  and  revised  by  Miss  C.  Lamg  it  appeared  m 
X882-X888  in  4  vols,  as  the  Dictionary  of  tke  Anonymous  and 
Pseudonymous  Literature  of  Great  Britain,  by  S.  Halkett  and  J. 
Laing.  Thb  remains  the  standard  work  on  the  subject  in 
English.  Other  works  are  W.  Gushing,  Initials  and  Pseudonyms 
(American  and  English  from  the  beginning  of  the  x8th  century) ; 
and  series  (x886,  x888),  and  Anonyms  (1890);  F.  Marchmont,  A 
Concise  Handbook  of  Literature  issued  under  Pseudonyms  or 
Initials  (X896);  see  also  especially  W.  P.  Courtney,  Tke  Secrets 
of  our  National  Literature  (X908),  the  first  chapter  of  which 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  histoiy  of  the  subject,  to  which  the 
above  account  is  mainly  due.  The  anonymous  and  pseudo- 
nymous Latin  literature  of  the  middle  ages  has  been  treated  in 
modem  times  by  A.  Franklin,  Dictionnaire  da  noms,  &e.,  latins 
xtoo-tsjo  (1875),  and  A.  G.  Little,  Initia  operum  laHnorum 
saec.  13-15  (i904)» 

PSBUDO-PERIPTBRAL  (Gr.  fiuS^t,  fahe,  «^,  roond, 
sm^,  a  wing),  a  term  in  architectuxe  given  to  a  temple  in 
whkh  the  f^««««M  sunoonding  the  naos  have  had  walls  buflt 
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between  them,  ao  that  they  become  engaged  columos,  as  In  the 
great  temple  at  Agrigentam.  In  Roman  temples,  in  order  to 
increaae  the  sixe  of  the  oella,  the  colmnna  on  either  side  and  at  the 
rear  became  engaged  colmnna,  the  portico  only  having  isolated 
columns.    (See  Tkmple.) 

P8BUD0F0D,  PsEUDOPOozuic,  the  name  given  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  naked  protoplasm  of  certain  Protoooa,  notably  the 
Sarcodina  {q.9.),  for  crawling  or  creeping  or  for  the  prdiension 
of  food,  but  not  for  active  swimming  (see  also  Amoeba). 

FSILOHBIAIIE,  a  mineral  consisting  of  hydrous  manganese 
oxide  with  variable  amounts  of  barium,  potassium,  &&  It  is 
sometimes  considered  to  be  a  hydrous  manganese  manganate,  but 
of  doubtful  composition.  The  amount  of  manganese  present 
corresponds  to  7o-to%  of  manganoqs  oxide  with  10-15%  ^ 
"  available  '^  oxygen.  The  mineral  is  amorphous  and  occurs  as 
botxyoidal  and  stalactitic  masses  with  a  smooth  shining  surface 
and  submetallic  lustre.  The  name  has  reference  to  this  char- 
acteristic appearance,  being  £rom  the  Greek  ^^(61  (naked, 
smooth)  and  iiOiat  (black);  a  Latinized  form  is  calvonigiite, 
and  a  German  name  with  the  same  meaning  is  Sckwaner  CUukopf. 
Psilomelane  is  readily  distinguished  from  other  hydrous  manga- 
nese oxides  (manganite  and  wad)  by  its  greater  hardness  (H.  *  si) ; 
the  sp.  gr.  varies  from  5-7  to  4-7.  The  streak  is  brownish- 
black  and  the  fracture  smooth.  Owing  to  its  amorphous  nature, 
the  mineral  often  contains  admixed  impurities,  such  as  iron 
hydrates.  It  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add  with  evolution  of 
chlorine.  It  is  a  common  and  important  ore  of  manganese, 
occurring  under  the  same  conditions  and  having  the  same  com* 
merdal  applications  as  pyrolusite  iq.v).  It  is  found  at  many 
localities;  amongst  those  which  have  yielded  typical  botryoidal 
specimens  may  be  mentioned  the  Restormel  iron  mine  at 
Lpstwithiel  in  Oimwall,  Brendon  HOI  in  Somerset,  Hoy  in  the 
Orkneys,  Sayn  near  Coblenx^  and  Crimora  in  Augusta  county, 
Virginia.  With  pyrolusite  it  is  extensively  mined  in  Vermont, 
Virginia,  Arkansas  and  Nova  Scotia. 

FSKOVf  a  government  of  the  lake-regbn  of  north-west  Russia, 
which  exten(b  from  Lake  Peipus  to  the  source  of  the  west  Dvina, 
having  the  governments  of  St  Petersburg  and  Novgorod  on  the 
N.,  Tver  and  Smolensk  on  the  £.,  Vitebsk  on  the  S<  and  Livonia 
on  the  W.  It  has  an  area  of  17,064  sq.  m.  In  the  south-east  it 
abends  partly  over  the  AUun  or  Vorobiovy  heights,  which  stretch 
west  into  Vitebsk  and  send  to  the  north  a  series  of  irregular 
ranges  which  occupy  the  north-western  parts  of  Pskov.  A 
depressbn  iso  m.  long  and  35  m.  broad,  drained  by  the  Lovat 
«nd  the  Polista,  occupies  the  interval  between  these  two  hilly 
tracts;  it  is  covered  with  forests  and  marshes,  the  only  tracts 
suitable  for  human  occupation  bdng  narrow  strips  of  land 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers^  or  between  the  marshes,  and  no 
communication  is  possible  except  along  the  watercourses. 

With.the  exceptbn  of  the  south-eastern  comer,  where  Carbon!- 
lerous  rocks  crop  out,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  government  consists 
of  Devonian  strata  of  great  thickness,  with  deposits  of  gypsum 
and  white  sandstone,  the  latter  extensively  quarried  for  building 
purposes.  The  bottom  moraine  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Finnish 
ke-sheet  formerly  extended  over  the  whole  of  this  regbn,  and 
has  left  behmd  it  numerous  ridges  (kames  or  eskert),  the  upper 
JNurts  consisting  of  Gladd  sands  and  post-GIadal  days,  sands 
and  peat-bogs.  The  soil  is  thus  not  only  infertile,  but  also 
badly  drained,  and  only  those  parts  of  the  territory  which  are 
covered  with  thicker  strata  of  post-Gladal  deposits  are  suitable 
for  agriculture. 

The  rivers  are  numerous  and  bdong  to  three  separate  basins— 
to  Lakes  Pdpus  and  Pskov  the  rivers  m  the  north-west,  to  Lake 
nmen  those  in  the  middle,  and  to  that  of  the  Dvina  the  rivers 
in  the  s6uth-east.  A  great  number  of  small  streams  pour  into 
Lake  Pakov,  the  chief  bdng  the  Velikaya.  The  Lovat  and  the 
Shelon,  bdonging  to  the  basin  of  Lake  Omen,  are  both  navigable; 
while  the  west  Dvina  flows  for  100  m.  on  the  south  border  of  the 
government  or  within  it,  and  is  used  only  for  floating  timber. 
There  are  no  fewtr  than  850  lakes  in  Pskov,  with  a  total  area  of 
391  sq.  m.  Hie  largest  is  Lake  Pakov,  which  js  50  m.  long  and 
15  broad,  covers  300  sq.  m.  and  has  a  depth  of  3  to  x8  ft.;  it  is 


connected  by  a  channd,  40  m.  long  and  3  to  10  wide,  with  lAke 
Pdpus.  The  marshes  on  the  banks  of  the  Polista  are  nearly 
1350  sq.  m.  in  extent.  Forests  occupy  nearly  one>third  (33^ 
of  the  entire  area,  and  in  some  districts  (Khdm,  Toropets, 
Porkhov)  as  mudi  as  two-thirds  of  the  surface.  Large  pfaie 
forests  are  met  with  in  the  north;  in  other  parts  the  birch  and 
th£  aspen  prevail;  but  almost  oAe-quarter  of  the  forest  area  is 
overgrown  with  brushwood. 

The  climate  is  very  moist  and  changeable.  The  average 
temperature  is  41*  F.  (i7'X*  in  January  and  64-8*  in  July). 

The  population  of  the  government  numbered  1,135,639  in 
1897,  when  there  were  584,931  women,  and  the  urban  population 
only  73,633.  The  estimated  population  in  1906  was  1,375,300. 
With  the  exception  of  35,460  Esthonians  (1897),  the  inhabitants 
are  almost  entirely  Great  Russians.  They  belong  mainly  to  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church,  but  the  officiid  number  of  Noncon- 
formists, 33,066,  is  far  bdow  the  mark.  There  are  also  about 
X  3 ,000  Lutherans  and-4000  Roman  Catholics.  The  government  is 
divided  into  dght  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which,  with  their 
populations  in  1897,  are  Pskov  {q.t.)^  Khohn  (5899),  Novo- 
rzhev  (3973),  Opochka  (5658),  Ostrov  (6353),  Porkhov  (5573)* 
Toropets  (7489)  and  Vdikiye  Luki  (8481).  Between  1875  and 
X896  the  peasantry  increased  their  landed  possessions  by  91  %» 
an4  the  merchants  bought  considerable  areas  from  the  nobles, 
who  altogether  sold  43%  of  thdr  esUtcs.  Although  the  soil 
is  far  from  fertile,  no  less  than  30%  of  the  total  area  is  under 
crops  and  x  3  %  under  meadows.  The  crops  prindpally  cultivated 
are  rye,  oats,  barley,  pease,  potatoes,  flax  (for  which  the  govern- 
ment is  famous)  and  hemp,  (vrain  has  to  be  imported,  but  oats 
are  exported.  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Memsl90s,  there  has 
been  a  notable  improvement  in  agriculture,  especially  fai  dairy- 
farming.  FisUng  in  Lake  Pskov  and  the  smaller  lakes  is  a  source 
of  income.  The  manufacture  of  wooden  wares  for  local  needs, 
ship-building,  the  timber  trade,  and  the  weaving  of  linen  and 
woollens  for  local  requirements  are  additional  sources  of  income. 
Flax,  flour,  tobacco  factories,  saw-mlUs,  distilleries  and  breweries 
are  the  prindpal  industrial  establishments.  The  popuUtion 
engage  aoo  in  the  preparation  of  lime,  in  stone-quarrying,  and 
in  the  transport  of  merchandise.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Bx.) 

PSKOV,  in  German,  Pteskau,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the 
government  of  the  same  name  and  an  archiepiscopal  see  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Vdikaya 
River,  9  m.  S.E.  from  Lake  Pskov  and  170  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of 
St  Petersburg.  Pop.  (1897),  30,434.  The  chief  part  of  the 
town,  with  its  kremlin  on  a  hill,  occupies  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  to  which  the.ruins  of  its  old  walls  (built  in  1366)  descend; 
the  Zapskovye  stretches  along  the  same  bank  of  th^  Vdikaya 
bdow  its  confluence  with  the  Pdcova;  and  the  Zavdicfaye 
occupies  the  Idt  bank  of  the  Velikaya— «11  three  keeping  their 
old  historical  names.  The  cathedral  in  the  kremlin  has  been 
four  times  rebuilt  since  the  xsth  century,  the  present  edifice 
dating  from  X69X-X699,  and  contains  some  very  old  shrines,  aa 
also  Uie  graves  of  the  bishops  of  Fakov  and  of  several  Pskov 
princes,  induding  those  of  Dovmont  (d.  X399),  and  Vsevolod 
(d.  XX38).  The  church  of  Dmitriy  Sdunskiy  dates  originslly 
from  the  xsth  century;  there  are  others  bdongmg  to  the  X4th 
and  X5th.  The  Spaso-Mlroxhskiy  monastery,  founded  in  x  156, 
and  restored  in  X890-1903,  has  many  remarkable  antiqiiitirs. 
The  ruins  of  numerous  rich  and  populmis  monasteries  m  or 
near  the  town  attest  its  former  wealth  and  greatness.  The 
present  town  is  ill-built,  chiefly  of  wood,  and  shows  traces  ot 
decay.  It  has  a  cadets'  school,  a  normal  school  for  teachers, 
and  fL  fjcw  lower  technical  schools,  an  archaeological  museum 
(1903)  and  some  sdentific  sodeties.  The  private  coQectiooa 
(coins,  antiquities,  art  works,  &c)  of  Messrs  Pushkin  and 
Sudhov  are  two  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Russia.  The  manu- 
factures are  unimportant.  Since  the  completion  of  the  St 
Petersburg  and  Warsaw  railway  the  trade  of  Pskov  has  Increased. 
Pskov  has  regular  steam  communication  with  Dorpat. 

Hixlory.— Pskov,  formeriy  the  sbter  republic  of  Novgorod, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  dties  of  Russiis,  maintained  its  indepen- 
dence and  its  free  institutions  until  the  x6th  century,  being  thus 
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the  last  to  be  brought  under  tUb  rule  of  Moscow.  It  already 
existed  in  the  time  of  Rurik  (gth  dentury);  and  Nestor  mentions 
under  the  year  9x4  that  Olga,  wife  of  Igor,  prince  of  Novgorod, 
was  brou^t  from  Pleskov  {i.e.  Pskov).  The  Velikaya  valley 
and  river  were  from  a  remote  antiquity  a  channel  for  the  trade 
of  the  south  of  Europe  with  the  Baltic  coast.  Ftkov  being  an 
important  strategic  point,  its  possession  was  obstinately  di»p 
puted  between  the  Russians  and  the  Germans  and  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  nth  and  xath  centuries.  At  that  time  the 
place  had  its  own  independent  institutions;  but  it  became  in 
the  lath  century  a  prigorod  of  the  Novgorod  republic — that  is 
a  dty  having  its  own  free  institutions,  but  included  in  certain 
respects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolis,  and  compelled 
in  time  of  war  to  march  against  the  common  enemy.  Fkkov 
had,  however,  its  own  prince  {defensor  mumcipii);  and  in  the 
second  half  of  the  Z3th  century  Prince  (Timotheus)  Dovmont 
fortified  it  so  strongly  that  the  town  asserted  its  independence 
of  Novgorod,  with  which,  in  1348,  it  concluded  a  treaty  wherein 
the  two  republics  were  recognized  as  equals.  Its  rule  extended 
over  the  territoiy  which  now  forms  the  districts  of  Pskov, 
Ostrov,  Opochka,  and  Gdov  (farther  north  on  the  east  side  of 
Lake  Peipus).  The  vyeche  or  council  of  Pskov  was  sovereign, 
the  councils  of  the  subordinate  towns  being  supreme  in  their 
own  municipal  affairs.  The  council  was  supreme  in  all  affaizs 
of  general  interest,  as  well  as  a  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  the 
princes  were  elected  by  it;  these  last  had  to  defend  the  dty  and 
levied  the  taxes,  which  were  assessed  by  twelve  dtizens.  But 
while  Novgorod  constantly  showed  a  tendency  to  become  an 
oligarchy  of  the  wealthier  merchants,  Pskov  figured  as  a  republic 
in  which  the  influence  .of  the  poorer  classes  prevailed.  Its 
trading  associations,  supported  by  those  of  the  working  classes, 
checked  the  influence  of  the  wealthier  merchants. 

This  struggle  continued  throughout  the  14th  and  xsth  cen- 
turies. Nothwithstanding  these  conflicts  Pskov  was  a  very 
wMlthy  dty.  Its  strong  walls,  its  forty  large  and  wealthy 
churches,  built  during  this  period,  its  numerous  monasteries, 
and  its  extensive  trade,  bear  testimony  to  the  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  then  numbered  about  60,000.  As  early  as  the 
13th  century  Pskov  was  an  important  station  lor  the  trade 
between  Novgorod  and  Riga.  A  century  later  it  became  a 
member  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  Its  merchants  and  trading 
associations  had  factories  at  NarVa,  Reval  and  Riga,  and  ex- 
ported flax,  com,  tallow,  skins;  tar,  pitch,  honey,  and  timber 
for  ship-building.  Silks,  woollen  stuffs,  and  all  kinds  of  manu- ' 
factured  wares  were  brought  back  in  exchange.  In  X399  the 
prince  of  Moscow  daimed  the  privilege  of  confirming  the  elected 
prince  of  Pskov  in  his  rights;  and  though,  fifty  years  later, 
Pskov  and  Novgorod  conduded  defensive  treaties  against 
Moscow,  the  poorer  dasses  continued  to  seek  at  Moscow  a 
protection  against  the  richer  dtizens.  After  the  fall  of  Nov- 
gorod (1475)  Pskov  was  taken  (1510)  by  Basil  Ivanovlch,  prince 
of  Moscow,  and  a  voyvode  or  deputy  was  nominated  to  govern 
the  dty.  Moscow,  at  the  end  of  the  X7th  century,  abolished 
the  last  vestiges  of  self-government  at  Pskov,  which  thence- 
forward fell  into  rapid  decay.  Near  this  dty  the -Teutonic 
Imights  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  Russians  in  1503. 
Pskov  became  a  stronghold  of  Russia  against  Poland,  and  was 
besieged  (1581)  for  seven  months  by  Stephen  Bathory  during 
the Livonian War, and ini6x5 by Gustavus Adolphus of  Sweden. 
Under  Peter  the  Great  it  became  a  fortified  camp. 

<P.A.K.;J.T.Be.) 

PSORIASIS,  a  ikin  affection  characterised  by  the  occurrence 
of  flat  dry  patches  of  varying  size  covered  with  silvery,  white 
scales.  Next  to  eczema  and  ringworm  it  is  oh6  of  the  most 
commonly  found  skin  diseases.  It  occurs  frequently  during 
infancy  and  early  adult  life,  and  rardy  begins  after  the  age  of 
fifty.  Though  a  parasitic  origin  has  been  suggested,  no  bac- 
teriological factor  has  yet  been  found,  and  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  psoriasis  may  follow  on  nervous  shock,  gout,  mental 
emotion  and  insufiSdent  nourishment.  It  may  also  follow  an 
attack  of  scarlet  fever  or  eryupelas.  The  site  of  the  disease 
may  be  determined  by  an  abrasion  or  othep  injury  of  the  skin, 


or  even  an  irritation  caused  by  frictioh  of  the  clothing.  The 
favourite  starting  point  of  the  lesion  is  dther  the  dbows  or  the 
fronts  of  the  knees.  It  is  nearly  always  symmetrical  in  its 
distribution,  and  spreads  over  the  trunk  and  the  extensor 
surfaces  of  the  limlxi,  in  contrast  to  eczema,  which  sdects  the 
flexor  surfaces.  The  hairy  scalp  may  also  be  affected.  The 
eruption  generally  first  shows  itself  as  one  or  more  papules, 
at  £zst  red  and  ^>reading,  and  later  white  from  the  formation 
of  scales  and  red  at  the  spreading  margin,  where  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  hyperaemic  zone.  On  removing  the  scales  is  seen  a 
smooth  hyperaemic  zone  dotted  with  red  spots.  The  patches 
spread  centxifugally  and  may  remain  stationary  for  a  long  time 
or  coalesce  with  other  patches  and  cover  laxge  areas  of  skin. 
In  some  cases  involution  of  the  central  portion  accompanies 
the  spreading  of  the  patch,  and  large  concentric  zings  are  formed. 
The  lesions  may  persbt  for  years,  or  spontanieou^y  disappear, 
leaving  behind  a  slight  brown  stain.  The  symptoms  are  usually 
slight  and  there  is  little  or  no  irritation  or  itching,  and  no  pain 
except  in  a  form  which  is  associated  with  osteonarthritis.  The 
disease,  though  of  noted  chrohidty,  is  subject  to  sudden  ex- 
acerbations, and  may  reappear  at  intervals  after  it  has  com^ 
pletdy  disappeared.  It  hss  little  or  no. effect  upon  the  general 
health.  Smral  forms  have  been  described,  viz.  the  simple 
xmcomplicated,  the  nervous,  the  osteo-arthritic,  and  the 
seborrhoeic.  Varieties  have  also  been  named  according  to  the 
character  of  the  patches,  such  as  psoriasis  punctata,  guttata, 
drdnata  or  nummularis,  or  when  large  areas  are  involved  and  the 
skin  b  harsh,  dry  and  cracked,  it  is  known  a»  psoriasis  inveterata. 
The  pathological  changes  taking  place  in  the  skin  have  been 
described  as  an  inflammation  of  the  papillae  and  corium,  with 
a  down-growth  of  the  stratum  mucostmi  between  the  papillae 
and  an  incresae  of  the  homy  layer  (keratosis).  This  latter, 
however,  has  been  said  to  be  due  to  the  formation  in  it  of  tiny 
dry  abscesses.  The  silvery  appearknce  of  the  scales  is  due  to 
the  indusion  of  air  globules  within  them.  The  treatment  is 
hygienic,  constitutional  and  hx:aL  The  dothing  must  be 
regulated  so  as  to  prevent  undue  perspiration  or  irritation  or 
chafing  of  the  skin.  The  most  effective  local  application  is 
duysarobin  used  as  an  ointment.  A  bath  of  hot  water  and  soap 
should  first  be  given,  or  an  alkaline  bath,  in  order  to  remove 
all  the  scales;  the  ointment  is  then  applied,  but  must  be  used 
over  a  small  area  at  a  time,  as  it  is  apt  to  set  up  dermatitis* 
Tarry  applicatioiss,.8ttch  as  ungnentum  pids  liquidae,  creosote 
ointment  or  liquor  carbonis  deteiisens,  are  also  useful;  and 
radio-therapy  has  caused  a  rapid  removal  of  the  lesions,  but 
ndther  it  nor  the  ointment  has  prevented  subsequent  recur- 
rence. In  chzonic  cases  the  sulphur-water  baths  of.  Harrogate, 
Aix-les-Bains  and  Aachen  have  been  successful  The  internal 
administration  of  small  doses  of  vinum  antimoniale,  in  acute 
cases,  or  of  arsenic  (in  gradually  increasing  doses  of  the  liquor 
arsenicalis)  in  chronic  cases,  is  undoubtedly  beneficial. 

■PSOROSPERIIIASIS,  the  medical  term  for  a  disease  caused 
by  the  animal  {>arasites  known  as  psorosperms  or  gregarinida^, 
found   in   the  liver,   kidneys   and  'ureters. 

PSTCHB  (^vx4),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  personification^ 
of  the  human  soul.  The  story  of  the  love  of  Eros  (Cupid)  for 
Psyche  is  a  philosophical  allegory,  founded  upon  the  Platonic 
conception  of  the  soul.  In  this  connexion  Psyche  was  repre- 
sented in  Greek  and  Graeco-Roman  art  as  a  tender  maiden,  with 
bird's  or  butterfl/s  wings,  or  simply  as  a  butterfly.  Sometimes 
she  is  pursued  and  tormented  by  Eros,  sometimes  she  revenges 
hersdf  upon  him,  sometimes  she  embraces  him  in  fondest 
affection.  The  tale  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  in  the  Metamorphoses 
of  Apuldus,  hss  nothing  in  common  with  this  conception  but 
the  name.  In  it  Psyche,  the  youngest  daughter  of  a  king, 
arouses  the  jealousy  of  Venus,  who  orders  Cupid  to  inspire  her 
with  love  for  the  most  despicable  of  men.  Cupid,  however, 
falls  in  love  with  her  himself,  and  carries  her  off  to  a  seduded 
spot,  where  he  visits  her  by  night,  unseen  and  unrecognized 
by  her.  Persuaded  by  her  sisters  that  her  companion  is  a 
hideous  monster,  and  forgetful  of  his  warning,  she  lights  a  lamp 
to  look  upon  hhn  while  he  is  asleep;  in  her  ecstaqr  at  his  beauty 
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she  lets  fall  a  drop  of  burning  oil  upon  the  face  of  Cupid,  who 
awakes  and  disappears.  Wandering  over  the  earth  in  search 
of  him,  Psyche  falls  into  the  hands  of  Venus,  who  forces  her  to 
undertake  the  most  difficult  tasks.  The  last  and  most  dangerous 
of  these  is  to  fetch  from  the  world  below  the  box  containing 
the  ointment  of  beauty.  She  secures  the  box,  but  on  her  way 
back  opens  it  and  is  stupefied  by  the  vapour.  She  is  only 
restored  to  her  senses  by  contact  .with  the  arrow  of  Cupid,  at 
whose  entreaty  Jupiter  makes  her  immortal  and  bestows  her 
in  marriage  upon  her  lover.  The  meaning  of  the  allegory  is 
obvious.  Psyche,  as  the  personificaltion  of  the  soul,  is  only 
permitted  to  enjoy  her  happiness  so  long  as  she  abstains  from 
ill-advised  curiosity.  The  desire  to  pry  into  its  nature  brings 
suffering  upon  her;  but  in  the  end,  pudfied  by  what  she  has 
undergone,  she  is  restored  to  her  former  condition  of  Uiss  by 
the  mighty  power  oi  love. . 

On  this  story  see  L.  FriedUnder,  "  Ueber  das  Mfathen  von  Amor 
und  Psyche  "  (in  DanktttMgjtn  aus  dtr  SiUmg^sdiukU  J2m*M,  1888, 
vol.  i.;  for-  a  treatment  of  the  Greek  conception,  aee  E.  Kohde, 
Psyche,  1894).  For  Psyche  in  art  see  A.  Coast,  De  Psyches  tmiift- 
niSus  fuUnudam  (i8m);  Max  Cdlupon,  Essai  sw  Us  wumimenis 
trees  drontains  retatQs  au  mythe  de  Psychi  (1877). 

PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH,  a  term  which  may  be  defined, 
partially,  as  an  examination  into  the  amount  of  truth  contained 
in  world-wide  superstitions.  Thus  when  Saul  disguised  himself 
before  his  stance  with  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  when  Croesus 
scientifically  tested  the  oi^es  of  Greece  (finding  clairvoyance 
or  lueidiU  in  the  Delphic  Pythoness),  Saul  and  Croesus  were 
psychical  researchers.  A  more  systematic  student  was  the 
Neoplatonist  philosopher  Porphsrry.  In  his  letter  to  Anebo, 
answered  in  UtpL  iwanipUaif  by  lamblichus  (?)  we  find  Porphsrry 
concerned  with  the  usual  alleged  phenomena— prophecy;  the 
power  of  walking  through  fire  unharmed;  the  movements  of 
inanimate  objects,  untoudied;  the  "leviution"  of  "mediums"; 
apparitions  of  spirits,  their  replies  to  questions,  the  falsehood 
of  those  replies;  and  so  forth.  Similar  phenomena  fill  the  lives 
o|  the  saints  and  the  records  of  witch  trials.  Apparitions, 
especially  of  the  dying  or  the  dead;  the  stereotyped  disturb- 
ances in  haunted  >  houses;  and  the  miraculous  healing  of 
diseases,  are  current  in  ckssical  and  medieval  records.  The 
exhibition  of  remote  or  even  future  events,  to  gazers  in  mirrors, 
crystals,  vessels  full  of  water,  or  drops  of  ink  or  blood,  is  equally 
notorious  in  classical.  Oriental,  medieval  and  modem  litera- 
ture; while  the  whole  range  of  these  phenomena  is  found  in 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindu,  ancient  American,  Red  Indian  and 
savKgebcJi^. 

At  various  periods,  and  In  proportion  to  the  scientific  methods 
of  the  ages,  attempts  have  been  made  to  eikkmine  these  things 
scientifically.  St  Augustine  wrote  on  the  whole  topic  with 
remarkable  acuteness  and  considerable  scepticism;  his  treat- 
ment of  miracles  of  healing  is  especially  noteworthy.  After 
Petrus  Thyraeus  (1546-X601),  S.  J.  Wierus,  Ludwig  Lavater 
(i 527-1 586),  and  other  authors  of  the  z6th  century,  came  the 
labours  of  Glanvill,  Henry  More,  Richard  Baxter,  Boyle,  Cotton 
Mather,  and  others  in  England  and  America,  during  and  after 
the  Restoration.  Attempts  were  made  to  get  first-hand  evidences 
and  Glanvill  investigated  the  knocking  drummer  of  Tedworth 
ffli  siiu  (1663).  The  disturbances  in  the  house  of  the  Weslesrs 
at  Epworth  (1716  and  later)  were  famotis,  and  have  copious 
contemporary  record.  David  Hume  believed  himself  to  have 
settled  questions  which,  when  revived  by  the  case  of  Sweden- 
borg  and  the  experiments  of  Mesmer  and  his  pupils,  puzzled 
and  interested  Kant.  The  influence  of  Mesmer  has  never  died 
out;  the  fact  of  "  animal  magnetism  "  (with  such  examples  as 
the"  divining  rod,'*  and  the  phenomena  in  general)  was  accepted 
in  his  manner,  and  explained,  by  HegeL  The  researches  of 
Braid  {c,  i84»-i85o)  gave  a  new  name,  "hypnotism,"  to  what 
had  been  called  "mesmerism"  or  "animal  magnetism";  a 
name  conveying  no  theory  of  "  magnetic  "  or  other  "  fluids." 
**  Mesmerism  "  implies  a  theory  of  "  emanations  "  from  the 
operator  to  the  patient;  "hypnotism"  implies  no  such  hypO:* 
thesis.  In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  Dr  Gregoiy  And 
Dr  Mayo  puhUsbed  their  entertaining  but  unsystematic  works, 


Animal  Magnetism  and  Th$  '.ynths  in  Papnlar  SuperslHiant 
respectively.  Esdaile  and  EJiotson  were  practical  pioneers 
in  the  medical  use  of  induced  sleep  or  somnambulism.  For 
their  ideas  and  experiments  Tha  Zaist  may  be  consulted.  The 
epidemic  of  "  spiritualism  "  and  of  "  turning  tables "  then 
invaded  Europe,  from  America,  and  was  discussed  by  Dr  Car- 
penter, Faraday,  Gasparin,  De  Morgan  and  many  others.  The 
adventures  of  Daniel  Dunglas  Home  esdted  all  Europe,  and 
his  effecU  were  studied  by  Sir  William  Crookes  with  espedal 
attention.  Home  diaappMied  after  a  lawsuit;  his  socccsses 
remain  an  unsolved  enigma.  Beheveis  explainrd  them  by  the 
agency  of  the  qnrits  of  the  dead,  the  old  savage  theoiy.  He 
had  many  followers,  most  of  whom,  if  not  all,  were  detected  in 
vulgar  impostures.  Of  the  books  of  this  period  those  of 
Mr  Richard  Dale  Owen  <i8io-z89o)  axe  the  most  curioasy  but 
exact  method  was  still  to  seek. 

In  i88a  the  Sodety  for  Psychical  Research,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Henry  Sidgwick,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  fai  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  was  founded  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  scientific  method  into  the  study  of  the  "  debatable 
phenomena."  Other  early  members  were  Edmund  Gumcy, 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Andrew  Lang,  Professor  Barrett,  Mrs  Sidgwick, 
F.  Podmore,  Lord  Tennyson,  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor 
Adams;  while  among  presidents  were  Professor  Balfour 
Stewart,  A.  J.  Balfour,  Professor  William  James  of  Harvard 
and  Sir  WilUam  Crookes.  The  sodety  has  published  m^ny 
volumes  of  Proceedings.  In  France  and  in  Germany  and  Italy 
many  men  of  distinguished  sdentific  position  have  tatuxdntd 
the  Italian  "  medium  "  Eusapia  Palladino,  and  have  oontribnted 
experiments,  chiefly  in  the  field  of  hypnotism  and  "  telepathy." 
Hypnotism  has  been  introduced  into  official  experimental 
psychology  and  medidne  with  some  success. 

It  is  plain  that  the  range  of  psychical  research   is  ahnost 
unlimited.    It  impinges  on  anthropology  (with  its  study  of  the 
savage  theory  of  spirits— animism— ^nd  of  diabolical  possession), 
and  on  the  usual  province  of  psychology,  in  the  problems  of 
the  halludnations  both  of  morbid  patients  and  oif  people  in 
normal  mental  health.    The  whole  topic  of  the  unconsdous 
or  suboonsdous  self  is  made  matter  not  of  mere  metaphysical 
speculation  (as  by  Kant  and  Hamilton),  but  of  exact  observa- 
tion, and,  by  aid  of  hypnotism  and  automatism,  of  direct 
experiment.     The   six   original   committees   of   the   sodety 
unidertook  the  following  themes: — 
I.  An  examination  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  influence 
which  may  be  exerted  by  one  mind  upon  another, 
apart  from  any  generally  recognized  mode  of  peroeptioii. 
3.  The  study  of  hypnotism  and  the  forms  of  so-called  mesmeric 
trance,  clairvoyance  and  other  allied  phenomeiia. 

3.  A  critical  revision  of  Reichenbach's  researches,  into  certain 

organizations  called  "sensitive." 

4.  A  careful  investigation  of  any  reports,  resting  on  strong 

testimony,  reguding  apparitions  at  the  moment  of 
death  or  otherwise,  or  regarding  disturbances  in  bouses 
reputed  to  be  haunted. 

5.  An  inquiry  into  the  various  physical  phenomena  commonly 

.'called  spiritualistic,  with  an  attempt  to  discover  their 
causes  and  general  laws. 

6.  The  collection  and  collation  of  existing  materials  bearing 

on  the  history  of  these  subjects. 
To  these  themes  we  might  now  add  the  study  of  "crystal- 
gazing,"  and  of  the  halludnatoiy  visions  which  a  fair  percentage 
of  people  observe  when  staring. into  any  dear  deep,  usually  a.' 
glass  ball;  but  ink  (with  some  experimenters)  does  as  well,  or 
a  glass  water-jug.  Of  these  themes,  the  third  has  practically 
led  to  nbthing.  The  experiments  of  Rdchenbach  on  the  per- 
ception of  flames  issuing  from  magnets  have  not  been  verified. 
The  collection  of  historical  examples,  again  (6),  has  not  been 
much  pursued  by  the  sodety,  except  in  Mr  Gumey's  studies  of 
witchoaft  in  Phantasms-of  the  Liring,  by  himself,  Mr  Podmore 
and  Mr  Myers.  On  the  other  hand,  a  vast  number  of  experi- 
ments were  made  in  "  thought  transference."  (x)  Diagrams 
drawn  by  A  were  reproduced  by  B;  cards  thought  of,  numbers 
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and  so  forth  were  aho  re|»oduced  in  conditions  ^hat  appeared 
to  make  the  normal  transference  of  the  idea  by  sound,  liight  or 
touch  impossible,  and  to  put  chance  coincidence  out  of  court. 
In  one  or  two  instances  collusion  was  detected  ingeniously. 
In  others  two  explanatory  theories  have  been  broached.  People 
may  accidentally  coincide  in  their  choice  of  dia^srams,  or  the 
**  unconscious  whispering  "  of  a  person  fixing  his  mind  hard  on 
a  number,  card  or  what  not  may  be  heard  or  seen.  But  coin- 
cidence in  diagrams  does  not  apply  when  a  ship,  dumb-bells,  a 
candlestick  or  a  cat  is  drawn  by  both  experimenters;  nor  can 
"  unconscious  whispering  "  be  heard  or  seen  when  the  experi- 
menters are  in  different  rooms.  On  the  whole,  the  inquirers 
convinced  themselves  that  one  mind  or  brain  may  influence 
another  mind  or  brain  through  no  recognized  channel  of  sense. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  old  idea  (see  Walton's  Life  of  Damng,  and 
his  theory  of  the  appearance  of  Mrs  Donne,  with  a  dead  baby, 
to  Dr  Donne  in  Paris).  The  method  of  communication  remains 
a  problem.  Are  there  "  brain  waves,"  analogous  to  the  X-rays, 
from  brain  to  recipient  brain,  or  does  mind  touch  mind  in  some 
unheard-of  way?  The  former  appears  to  be  the  hypothesis 
preferred  by  Sir  William  Crookcs  and  Professor  Houmoy 
(Des  Indis  a  la  planHe  Mars,  pp.  363-365).  On  this  showing 
there  b  nothing  "  supranormal "  in  '*  telepathy,"  as  it  is  called. 
The  latter  theory  of  "a  purely  spiritual  communication"  is 
argued  for  by  Mr  Myers  {Proeealings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  xv.  407-410).  If  we  accept  telepathy  as  experi- 
mentally demonstrated,  and  regard  it  as  a  physical  process, 
we  reduce  (4),  "  apparitions  at  the  moment  of  death  or  other- 
wise," to  a  norms!  though  not  very  usual  fact.  Everyone 
would  admit  this  in  the  case  of  mere  empty  hallucinations.  A, 
in  Paisley,  sees  P,  in  London,  present  in  his  room.  P  is  neither 
dying  nor  in  any  other  crisb,  and  A  is,  as  both  continue  to  be, 
in  his  normal  health.  Such  experiences  are  by  no  means  very 
uncommon,  when  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  P  has  exercised 
any  telepathic  influence  on  A.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Phantasms 
of  the  LtQing,  and  in  the  report  on  the  Census  of  Hallucinations 
(PfOMetfiifir,  vol.  x.),  the  society  has  published  large  numbers 
ef  **  coincidental "  hallucinations,  the  appearance  of  P  to  A 
coinciding  with  the  death  or  other  crisis  of  the  distant  P.  That 
such  *'  wraiths  "  do  occur  is  the  popular  and  savage  belief.  But, 
it  may  be  urged,  many  halludoations  occur  and  many  deaths. 
People  only  remember  the  hallucinations  which  happened,  or 
were  made  by  erroneous  reckoning  to  seem  to  happen,  coin- 
ddentally  with  the  decease  of  the  person  seen.  This  is  not  quite 
true,  for  a  hallucination  so  vivid  as  to  betaken  for  a  real  person 
and  addressed  as  sAch  is  not  easily  forgotten  by  a  sober  citizen, 
even  if  **  nothing  happened  "  afterwards.  None  the  less,  the 
coincidental  hallucinations  have,  certainly  a  better  chance  of 
being  remembered,  while  fancy  is  apt  to  exaggerate  the  closeness 
of  the  coincidence.  Nothing  can  demonstrate  that  coincidences 
between  death  and  hallucination  occur  more  frequently  than 
by  the  doarine  of  chance  they  ought  to  do,  except  a  census  of 
the  whole  population.  In  the  present  indifference  of  govern- 
ment to  psychical  science  no  party  is  likely  to  institute  such  a 
census,  and  even  if  it  were  done,  the  frivolity  of  mankind  would 
throw  doubt  on  the  statistics.  It  would  be  necessary  to  cross- 
examine  each  "percipient,"  and  to  ask  for  doomientaiy  .or 
other  corroborative  evidence  in  each  case. 

The  Society  for  Psychical  Research  collected  statistics  in 
proportion  to  ixs  resources.  More  than  17.000  answers  were 
received  to  questions  rather  widely  circulated.  The  affirmative 
respondents  were  examined  closely,  their  mental  and  physical 
health  and  circumstances  inquired  into,  and  collectors  of 
evidence  were  especially  enjoined  to  avoid  selecting  persons 
known  to  be  likely  to  return  afiirmative  replies.  There  were 
80  cases  at  first  hand  in  which  the  death  of  the  person  seen 
coincided,  within  twelve  hours,  with  the  visual  hallucination  of 
his  or  her  presence,  out  of  352  instances  of  such  hallucinations. 
By  way  of  arriving  at  the  true  proportions,  the  hallucinations 
which  coincided  with  nothing  were  multiplied  by  four.  In  this 
way  allowance  was  made  for  obliviousness  of  non-coinddental 
hallucinations.    The  verdict  of  the  committee  was  that,  on  the 


evidence  before  them,  hallucinations  coindded  with  deaths 
in  a  ratio  of  440  times  more  than  was  to  be  expected  by  the  law 
of  probabilities.  The  committee  came  to  the  condusion  that  a 
relation  of  cause  and  effea  does  exist  between  the  death  of  A 
and  the  vision  of  A  beheld  by  P.  The  halludnation  is  apparently 
caused  from  without  by  some  unexplained  action  of  the  mind 
or  brain  of  A  on  the  brain  or  mind  of  P.  This  effect  is  also 
traced,  where  death  does  not  occur,  for  example,  in  the  many 
instances  of  false  "  arrivals."  A  is  on  his  way  to  X,  or  is  dream- 
ing that  he  is  on  his  way,  and  is  seen  at  X  by  P,  or  by  P,  Q  and 
R,  as  may  happen.  These  cases  are  common,  and  were  explained 
in  Cdtic  philosophy  by  the  theory  of  the  "  Co-Walker,"  a  kind 
of  "astral  body."  The  facts  are  accounted  for  in  the  same 
way  by  Scandinavian  popular  philosophy.  Possibly  in  many 
instances  such  hallucinations  are  the  result  of  expectancy  in 
the  behokler.  Yet  if  we  go  out  to  shoot  or  fish,  excepting 
to  encounter  grouse  or  salmon,  we  do  not  usually  see  grouse  or 
salmon  if  they  are  not  there  1  Where  the  arrival  is  not  expected, 
this  explanation  fails.  In  "  second  sight,"  even  among  savages, 
these  occurrences  are  not  infrequent,  and  doubtless  admit  of 
an  explanation  by  telepathy.  In  two  instances,  known  at 
first  hand  to  the  present  writer,  persons  dreamed,  at  a  distance, 
that  they  entered  their  own  homes.  In  one  the  person  was 
seen,  in  the  other  distinctly  heard,  by  the  inmates  of  his  or  her 
house.  In  several  of  these  examples  knocks  are  heard,  as  in 
spiritualist  stances.  In  fact,  if  we  accept  the  evidence,  li>ang 
but  remote  persons  may,  unconsciously,  produce  effects*  of 
sounds  and  of  phantasms  exactly  like  those  which  popular 
belief  ascribes  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

If  we  admit  the  evidence,  of  which  a  great  body  exists,  and 
if  we  attribute  the  phenomena  to  tdepathy,  curious  inferences 
may  be  drawn.  Thus  if  the  phenomena  are  such  as  only  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  could  be  credited  with  producing— tf  the 
dead  were  frequently  recognized  by  various  good  witnesses- 
it  would  foUoW'  (on  Uie  hypothesis  of  tdepathy)  that  tdepathy 
is  not  a  physical  process  caused  by  material  waves  or  rays  from 
living  brain  to  brain,  the  dead  having  no  brains  in  working  order. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  living  brains  may  thus  affect  each  other, 
a  subjective  halludnation  experienced  by  the  living  A  may 
concdvably  be  "  wired  on"  to  the  living  P.  Thus  A,  in  a  given 
house,  may  have  a  mere  subjective  hallucination  of  the  presence 
of  the  dead  B,  and  may,  unconsdously,  infect  with  that  hallu- 
dnation other  persons  who  come  to  the  house.  Thus  once 
admit  that  any  living  brain  may  infect  any  other,  and  it -becomes 
practically  impossible  for  a  spirit  of  the  dead  to  prove  his 
identity.  Any  information  which  he  may  give  in  any  way 
must  dther  be  known  to  living  people,  however  remote,  or 
unknown.  If  known  to  a  living  person,  he  may,  unconsdously, 
"  wire  it  on  "  to  the  seer.  If  wholly  unknown  to  everybody,  the 
veradty  of  the  information  cannot  be  demonstrated,  except 
later,  if  it  refers  to  the  unknown  future.  Thus  the  theory  of 
tdepathy,  with  a  little  good  will,  puts  the  existence  and  activity 
of  the  souls  of  the  dead  beyond  possibility  of  proof. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  researches  of  the  sodety  into 
alleged  isolated  phantasms  of  the  dead,  and  into  "haunted 
houses."  As  to  the  former  cases,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  sane  and  sober  people  may  have  subjective  hallucinations 
of  the  presence  of  living  friends,  not  dying  or  in  any  other  crisis. 
Obviously  then,  the  appearance  of  a  dead  person  may  equally 
be  an  empty  halludnation.  Thus,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  a  certain  committee-room, 
saw  another  member,  of  peculiar  aspect  and  gait,  pass  him  and 
enter  the  room,  his  favourite  haunt.  Several  hours  passed 
before  the  perdpient  suddenly  recollected  that  the  other  member 
had  been  dead  for  some  months.  Even  superstition  cannot  argue 
that  this  appearance  was  a  ghost.  In  the  same  way  Hawthorne, 
the  celebrated  novelist,  frequently,  he  has  written,  saw  a  dead 
dub-man  in  his  dub.  But  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  at  intervals  members  of  the  house  kept  seeing  such  appear- 
ances of  dead  members  of  parliament,  and  suppose  that  they  ^d 
never  seen  the  prototypes  in  their  lifetime,  but  yet  corr^y 
described  them:  then  it  might  be  said  that  their  halludnaaons 
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had  merely  been  "  wired  on  "  from  the  brain  of  some  living 
member  of  parliament  who  knew  the  deceased. 

Thus  telepathy  cuts  two  ways.  It  is,  if  accepted,  a  singular 
discoveiy,  but  it  throws  an  enormous  burden  of  proof  on  a 
"  ghost  "  who  wants  to  establish  his  identity.  In  the  same  way 
telepathy  cuts  at  the  root  of  "  clairvoyance/'  or  ludd  view  of 
events  remote  in  space  or  distant  in  time.  The  vision  may 
have  been  "  wired  on  "  telepathically  by  a  living  peiaon  -who 
knew  the  remote  event.  The  "supranonnal^'  can  only  be 
proved  if  the  information  conveyed  by  the  hallucination  is 
verified  in  the  future,  or  is  proved  by  the  finding  of  documents 
not  known  to  exist  at  the  time  of  the  hallucination,  but  after- 
wards discovered.  A  curious  possible  instance  was  the  dis- 
covery in  1856  of  a  MS.  inventory  of  the  jeweb  of  Mary  Stuart 
(1566),  verifying  in  some  degree  a  clairvoyant  vision  about  the 
jewels  published  some  years  earlier  (see  "  Queen  Mary's  Jewels  " 
in  th&  writer's  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts).  For  the  same 
reasons  the  information  nominally  given  by  "  spirits  "  of  the 
dead  through  the  rnouth  or  by  the  automatic  writing  of  Mrs  Piper 
(Boston,  U.S.)  and  other  mediums  may  be  explained  by  tele- 
pathy from  the  living  who  know  the  facts.  This  theory  was 
rejected,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Mrs  Piper,  by  Myers  and 
Dr  Richard  Hodgson,  who  devoted  much  time  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  lady  (see  Proceedings,  vols,  vi.,  viii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  with 
criticisms  by  Mrs  Sidgwick  and  the  present  writer  in  vol.  xv. 
pt.  xzxvi).  In  the  late  Dr  Hodgson's  opinion,  the  dead  do 
communicate  through  the  automatic  writing  or  speaking  of 
Mrs  Piper.  The  published  evidence  (much  is  tmpublished) 
does  not  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion,  which  is  not  accepted 
by  Mis  Piper  herself!  Dr  J.  H.  Hyslop  has  published 
enormous  and  minute  Sports  on  Mrs  Piper,  convincing  to 
himself  but  not  to  most  readers. 

This  leads  us  to  the  chief  field  of  research  in  "  automatisms," 
or  aaions  of  the  subconscious  or  "  subliminal "  self.  The  proto- 
type of  such  things  is  found  in  the  performaQces  of  natural 
somnambulists,  who  in  all  ages  have  seemed  to  exhibit  faculties 
beyond  their  power  when  in  a  normal  condition.  The  experi- 
ments of  Mesmer,  and  of  those  who  followed  in  his  track,  down 
to  the  psychologists  of  to-day,  proved  (what  had  long  been  known 
to  savages  and  conjurers)  that  a  state  of  somnambulism  could 
be  induced  from  without.  Moreover,  it  is  proved  that  certain 
persons  can,  as  it  were,  hypnotize  themselves,  even  unwittingly, 
and  pass  into  trance.  In  these  secondary  conditions  of  trance, 
such  persons  are  not  only  amenable  to  "suggestion,"  but 
occasionally  evolve  what  are  called  secondary  personalities: 
they  speak  in  voices  not  their  own,  and  exhibit  traits 
of  character  not  theirs,  but  in  harmony  with  the  impersonation. 
The  popular,  savage  and  andent  theory  of  these  phenomena 
was  that  the  people  thus  a£fected  were  inspired  by  a  god  or 
spirit,  or  "  possessed  "  by  a  demon  or  a  dead  man.  Sdence 
now  regards  the  gods  or  demons  or  spirits  as  mere  exhibi- 
tions of  the  secondary  personality,  which  wakens  when  the 
normal  personality  slumbers.  The  knowledge  and  faculties 
of  the  secondary  personality,  far  exceeding  those  exhibited  in  the 
normal  state,  are  explained  to  a  great  extent  by  the  patient's 
command,  when  in  the  secondary  state,  of  resources  latent  in 
the  memory.  The  same  explanation  is  offered  for  other  pheno- 
mena, like  those  of  automatic  writing,  knocking  out  answers 
by  lilting  tables,  or  discovering  objects  by  aid  of  the  "divining 
rod."  The  muscular  actions  that  tilt  the  table,  or  wag  the  rod, 
or  direct  the  pencil  or  planchette,  are  tmconsdously  made,  and 
reveal  the  latent  stores  of  subconscious  knowledge,  so  that  a 
man  writes  or  knocks  out  information  which  he  possessed,  but 
did  not  suspect  himsdf  of  possessing.  These  processes  were 
familiar  to  the  Neoplatonists,  and  in  one  form  or  other  are 
practised  by  Chinese,  Tibetans,  Negroes,  Malayans  and  Melan- 
esians.  A  similar  kind  of  automatism  is  revealed  in  the  inspira- 
tions of  genius,  which  often  astonish  the  author  or  artist  himself. 
An  interesting  example  has  been  studied  by  Myers  in  the  feats 
of  arithmetic  recorded  about  "calculating  boys,"  who  are 
usually  unconsdous  of  their  methods.  The  whole  of  this  vast 
£ekl  of  the  tmoonsdous,  or  subconscious,  or  subliminal  self  has 


'been  especially  examined  by  My^n,  and  by  such  psychologisti 
u  Ribot,  Janet,  Richet,  Floumoy  and  many  others. 

The  general  result  is  a  normal  explanation,  not  yet  complete, 
of  the  phenomena  hitherto  attributed  to  witchcraft,  inspiration, 
possession,  and  so  forth.  Probably  the  devils,  saints,  angels 
and  spirits  who  have  communicated  with  witches,  living  saints, 
demoniacs  and  visionaries  are  mere  hallucinatory  reflections 
from  the  subcpnsdous  self,  endowed  with  its  store  of  latent 
memories  and  strangely  acute  perdpient  faculties.  Thus  a 
curious  chapter  of  human  history  is  at  last  within  possible  reach 
of  explanation.  Men  regard  phenomena  as  "  supranormal "  or 
"  supernatural,"  or  reject  them  altogether,  till  their  modus  is 
explained.  But  it  would  not  be  candid  to  say  that  the  explana- 
tion is  complete,  or  nearly  complete.  The  nature  of  the  hyp- 
notic trance  itself  remains  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  knowledge 
automatically  revealed  can  by  no  means  always  be  accounted 
for,  dther  by  latent  memory  or  by  the  sharpening  of  the  normal 
faculties  of  perception,  while  the  limits  of  telepathy  (if  it  be 
accepted)  are  vaguely  conjectured.  Even  the  results  of  simple 
experiments  in  **  crystal-gazing "  are  often  very  perplexing. 
Further  experiment  may  reveal  some  normal  explanation,  while 
sceptidsm  (which  seldom  takes  the  trouble  to  rxaminr  the 
alleged  facts  with  any  care)  can  always  repose  on  a  theory  of 
malobservation  and  imposturo.  These,  of  course,  are  verac 
causae,  while  in  this,  as  in  all  provinces  of  human  evidence, 
bad  memories  and  unconsdous  errors  distort  the  testimony. 
Psychical  research  encourages,  or  ought  to  encourage,  the  cool 
impartiality  in  examining,  collecting  and  recording  facts,  which 
is  usuaUy  absent,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  from  the  work  even 
of  eminent  historians.  Men  of  equal  honesty  and  acutenesa 
may  believe  or  disbelieve  in  the  innocence  of  Mary  (^ucen  of 
Scots,  or  in  the  "spirits"  which  control  Mrs  Piper.  As  to 
alleged  "physical  phenomena"  of  unknown  cause,  one,  the 
power  of  passing  without  lesion  with  naked  feet  over  fire,  has 
recently  been  attested  by  numerous  competent  observers  and 
experimenters  in  the  ritual  of  Fijians  and  other  South  Sea 
Islanders,  Japanese,  Bulgarians,  natives  of  southern  India  and 
other  races.  (The  evidence  has  been  collected  by  the  fwesent 
writer  in  Proceedings  S.P,  R.  vol.  xv.  pt.  xzxvi.  pp.  2-15. 
Compare  a  case  examined  and  explained  more  or  less  by  S.  P. 
Langley,  Nature,  August  a 3,  xgoi.)  The  much  more  famous 
tales  of  rQoveme&ts  of  objects  untouched  have  been  carefully 
examined,  and  perhaps  in  no  instance  have  profe«uonal  per- 
formers proved  iimocent  of  fraud.  Yet  the  best  known  living 
medium,  Eusapia  Palladino,  though  exposed  at  Cambridge, 
has  been  rehabilitated,  after  later  experiments,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  distinguished .  Continental  observers^  who  entirely 
disbelieve  in  the  old  theory,  the  action  of  "  spirits,"  and  venture 
no  other  hypothesis. 

The  results  of  psychical  research,  after  several  years  of  work, 
are  not  really  less  than  could  be  expected  from  toil  in  a  field  so 
difficult.  The  theory  of  alternating,  or  secondary,  personalities 
is  the  key,  as  we  have  said,  to  a  strange  chapter  in  "  the  history 
of  human  error."  The  provisional  hypothesis  of  telepathy 
puts  a  meaning  into  the  innumerable  tales  of  "  wraiths  "  and 
of  "  second  sight."  It  is  never  waste  of  time  to  investigate  the 
area  of  human  faculty;  and  practical  results,  in  the  medical 
treatment  of  abnormal  intellectual  conditions,  have  already  been 
obtained.  The  conduct  of  oxir  witch-burning  ancestors  now 
becomes  intelligible,  a  step  on  the  way  to  being  pardonable. 
With  their  methods  and  inherited  prejudices  they  could  scarcely 
have  reasoned  otherwise  than  they  did  in  certain  cases  of  hysteria 
and  autohypnotxzation.  Many  "mirades"  of  healing  and  of 
"  stigmatization "  become  credible  when  verified  in  modem 
experience  and  expLiined  by  "suggestion";  though  to  "ex- 
plain the  explanation  "  is  a  task  for  the  future.  Such  as  it  is, 
the  theory  was  accepted  by  St  Frands  de  Sales  in  the  case  of 
St  Theresa.  Results  of  wider  range  and  of  more  momentous 
interest  may  yet  be  obtained.  The  sdence  of  electrical  pheno- 
mena was  not  devdoped  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  woohl 
be  premature  to  ask  more  from  psychical  research  than  it  has 
achieved  in  a. short  period.    The  subject  is  not  readily  capabk 
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of  exact  experiment,  human  faculty  being,  aa  it  were,  capricious, 
when  compared  with  ordinary  physical  processes.  Imposture, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  is  i^  an  element  of  difficulty.  But 
already  phenomena  which  are  copiously  reported  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  history  have  been  proved  to  possess  an  actual 
basis  in  fact,  have  been  classified,  and  to  some  extent  have  been 
explained.  Even  if  no  light  is  ever  to  be  cast  on  spiritiuil 
problems,  at  least  the  field  of  psychology  has  been  extended. 

The  literature  of  psychical  research  is  already  conttderable, 
and  a  complete  bibUography  would  occupy  much  space.  Readers 
who  care  to  pursue  the  study  will  find  their  best  ^ide  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  which  contains 
a  catalo^e  of  the  sodety^s  collection,  including  the  Gurney  library 
(hypnotism),  with  reviews  of  modem  books  in  many  languages^ 
rrench,  German.  Italian,  Russian — as  they  appear.  Among 
modem  English  books  may  be  recommended  Phantasms  of  the  Living, 
by  Guroey.  Podmore  and  Myers;  Studies  in  Psychical  Research,  by 
Podmore.  with  his  Apparitions  and  Thought-Transference;  and 
Principles  ^  Psychology,  by  Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard. 
The  historical  side  of  the  subject,  especially  as  regards  the  beliefs 
of  savages  and  of  classical  anticfuity.  mayr  be  studied  in  E.  B.  Tylor's 
Primitive  Culture  (under  "  Animism  ").  in  Myers's  Classical  Essays 
(under  "  Greek  Oracles  ").  and  A.  Lang's  Coch  Lane  and  Common 
Sense,  and  Mahing  of  Rdigion,  Myers's  work.  Human  Personality, 
contains  vast  cdlections  dtacts.  with  a  proviaonal  theory.  Myers  s 
regretted  death  prevented  him  from  finally  revising  hb  book,  which 
contains  certain  inconsistencies.  It  is  plain  that  he  tended  more 
and  more  to  the  belief  in  the  "  invasion  'and  "  possession  "  of  living 
human  organisms  by  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  same  tendency 
marks  an  article  on  ^  Psychical  Research,"  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in 
Harper's  Maganne  (August  1908).  Other  students  can  f,  d,  Irt  the 
evidence  dted.  no  warrant  for  this  return  to  ttiL^  "  |,..,:  .  Iiic 
psychology"  of  "invasion"  and  "possession."  Th.  Fl.ju:]i>y's 
Des  Jndes  i  la  ptankte  Mars  b  a  penetrating  study  of  pscudo-frpirirual 
"messages."  A  criticism  making  against  the  notian  of  tclepiithy 
may  be  found  in  Herr  Parish's  Hallucinations  and  nimiofis  (Kng. 
trans.).  Some  errors  and  confusions  in  this  work  ((Jue  in  pzirt  to  the 
expansion  of  the  orinnal  text)  are  noted  in  A.  Long's  M<3kivz  of 
Religion,  appendix  A.  Such  topics  as  Tblbpathv,  Cav;>/AL- 
Gazing,  Hypnotism,  Sbcon'd  Sight,  the  Poltbrcbist.  &c,  arc 
d^t  with  under  separate  articles  in  thb  work.  (A.  L.) 

PSTCHOLOOY  (^x4,  the  mind  or  soul,  and  \6yot,  theory), 
the  science  of  mind,  which  can  only  be  more  strictly  defined  by 
an  analysis  of  what  "  mind  "  means. 

I.  In  the  several  natural  sciences  the  scope  and  subject-matter 
of  each  are  so  evident  that  little  preliminary  discussion  is  called 
for.  But  with  psychology,  however  much  it  is  freed 
^*MJm4."  ^^  metaphjrsics,  this  is  different.  It  is  indeed 
ordinarily  assumed  that. its  subject-matter  can  beat 
once  defined.  "  It  is  what  you  can  perceive  by  consciousness  or 
reflection  or  the  internal  sense,  "  says  one,  "  just  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  optics  is  what  you  can  perceive  by  sight."  Or, 
"  psychology  is  the  science  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,"  we  are 
told  again,  *'  and  is  thus  marked  off  from  the  physical  sciences, 
which  treat  only  of  the  phenomena  of  matter."  But,  whereas 
nothing  is  simpler  than  to  distinguish  between  seeing  and  hear- 
ing, or  between  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  the  phenomena  of 
gravitation,  a  very  Uttle  reflection  may  convince  us  that  we 
cannot  in  the  same  fashion  distinguish  internal  from  external 
sense,  or  make  clear  to  ourselves  what  we  mean  by  phenomena 
of  mind  as  distinct  from  phenomena  of  matter. 

■  To  every  sense  there  corresponds  a  sense-organ;  the  several 
tenses  are  distinct  and  independent,  so  that  no  one  sense  can  add 
LMtiMJitMiMmi^^  ^  *^**^  *^®  materials  of  another:  the  possession 
SZHl^  ^^^  senses,  e.g.  furnishing  no  data  as  to  the  character 

""  of  a  poeuble  sixth.     Moreover,  sense-impressions  are 

passively  received  and  occur  in  the  first  instance  without  regard 
to  the  feeling  or  volition  of  the  recipient  and  without  any 
manner  of  nation  to  the  "contents  of  consciousness"  at  the 
moment.  Now  such  a  description  will  apply  but  very  partially  to 
the  so<alled  "internal  sense."  For  we  do  not  b)f  means  of  it 
passively  receive  impressions  differing  from  all  previous  presenta- 
tions, as  the  sensations  of  colour  for  one  "  couched  "  differ  from  all 
he  has  experienced  before:  the  new  facts  consist  rather  in  the 
recognition  of  certain  relations  among  pre-existing  presentations, 
i.e.  are  due  to  our  mental  activity  and  not  to  a  special  mode  of  what 
has  been  called  our  sensitivity.  For  when  we  taste  we  cannot  hear 
that  we  taste,  when  we  see  we  cannot  smell  that  we  see;  but  when 
we  taste  we  may  be  conscious  that  we  taste,  when  we  hear  we  may 
be  conscious  that  we  hear.  Moreover,  the  facts  so  ascertained  are 
'  independ^t  of  feeling*  and  volition  and  of  the  contents  of 


consciousness  at  the  time,  as  true  sensations  are.  Also  if  we  consult 
the  physiologist  we  learn  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  oigaa  or 
"  centre  "  that  could  be  reg^ded  as  the  "  physical  basis  "  of  this 
inner  sense;  and.  if  self-consciousness  alone  is  temporarily  in  abey- 
ance and  a  man  merely  "  beside  himself,"  such  state  of  delirium  has 
little  analogy  to  the  functional  blindness  or  deafness  that  constitutes 
the  temporary  suspennon  of  sight  or  hearing. 

To  the  concept  of  an  internal  perception  or  observation  the 
preceding  objections  do  not  necessarily  apply — that  is  to  say,  thb 
concept  may  be  so  defined  that  they  need  not.  But  then  in  propor- 
tion as  we  escape  the  change  of  assuming  a  nttdal  sense  wnich 
furnishes  the  material  for  such  perception  or  observation,  in  that 
same  proportion  are  we  compelled  to  seek  for  some  other  mode  of 
distinguisning  its  subject-matter.  For,  so  far  as  the  mere  mental 
activity  of  perceiving  or  observing  b  concerned,  it  b  not  easy  to  see 
any  essential  difference  in  the  process  whether  what  b  observed  be 
ps)rchical  or  physicaL  It  b  Quite  true  that  the  so-called  psycho- 
logical observation  b  more  difficult,  because  the  facts  observed  are 
often  less  definite  and  less  perastent,  and  admit  less  of  actual 
isolation  than  physical  facts  do;  but  the  process  of  recognizing 
similarities  or  differences,  the  dangers  of  malK>bservation  or  non- 
observation,  are  not  materially  altered  on  that  account.  It  may 
be  further  allowed  that  there  is  one  difficulty  pecuUarly  felt  in 
psychological  observation,  the  one  most  inaccurately  expressed  by 
saying  that  here  the  observer  and  the  observed  are  one.  But  this 
difficulty  b  surely  in  the  first  instance  due  to  the  very  obvious  fact 
that  our  powers  of  attention  are  limited,  so  that  we  cannot  alter, 
the  distrilNition  <^  attention  at  any  moment  without  altering  the 
contents  of  consciousness  at  that  moment.  Accordingly,  where 
there  are  no  other  ways  of  surmounting  this  difficulty,  tne  psycho- 
logical  observer  must  either  trust  to  representations  at  a  later  time, 
or  he  must  acquire  the  power  of  taking  momentary  glances  at  the 
psychological  aspects  of  the  phase  of  consciousness  in  question. 
And  this  one  witn  any  aptitude  for  such  studies  can  do  with  so  slight 
a  divcrsbn  of  attention  as  not  to  disturb  very  seriously  either  the 
given  state  or  that  which  immediately  succeeds  it.  But  very 
similar  difficulties  have  to  be  similarly  met  by  phystcalrobservers  in 
certain  spedal  cases,  as,  e.g.  in  observing  and  registering  the  phe- 
nomena of  solar  eclipse;  and  similar  aptitudes  in  the  distribution  of 
attention  have  to  be  acquired,  say,  by  extempore  orators  or  skilful 
surgeons.  Just  as  little,  then,  as  there  b  anything  that  we  can  with 
propriety  call  an  inner  sense,  just  so  little  can  we  find  in  the  process 
of  inner  perception  any  satisfactory  characteristic  of  the-  subject- 
matter  of  psychology.  The  question  still  b:  What  b  it  that  b 
perceived  or  observed  ?  and  the  readiest  answer  of  course  is:  Internal- 
experience  as  distinguished  from  external,  what  takes  place  in  the 
mind  as  distinct  from  what  takes  place  without. 

This  answer,  it  must  be  at  once  allowed,  b  adequate  for  most 
purposes,  and  a  great  deal  of  <'xcellent  psychological  work  has  been 
done  without  ever  calling  it  in  question.  But  the  distinction  between 
internal  and  external  experience  b  not  one  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  standpoint  of  psychology,  at  least  not  at  the  outset.  From 
thb  standpoint  it  appears  to  be  either  (i)  inaccurate  or  (2)  not 
extra-psychological.  As  to  (i),  the  boundary  between  the  internal 
and  the  external  was,  no  doubt>  originally  the  surface  of  the  body, 
with  which  the  subject  or  self  was  identined ;  and  in  thb  sense  the 
terms  are  of  course  correctly  used.  For  a  thing  may,  in  the  same 
sense  of  the  word,  be  in  one  space  and  therefore  not  in — •'.*.  out  of — 
another;  but  we  express  no  intelligible  relation  if  we  speak  of  two 
things  as  being  one  in  a  given  room  and  the  other  in  last  week.  Any 
one  IS  at  liberty  to  say  if  he  choose  that  a  certain  thing  b  "  in  his 
mind  ";  but  if  in  this  way  he  distingubhes  it  from  something  else 
not  in  hb  mind,  then  to  be  intelligible  this  roust  imply  one  of  two 
statements — cither  that  the  something  else  b  actually  or  possibly 
in  some  other  mind,  or,  hb  own  mind  being  alone  considered,  that 
at  the  time  the  something  else  does  not  exist  at  all.  Yet,  evident 
as  it  seems  that  the  correlatives  in  and  not-in  must  apply  to  the 
same  category,  whether  space,  time,  presentation  (or  non-presenta- 
tion) to  a  given  subject,  and  so  forth,  we  still  find  psychologists 
more  or  less  consciously  confused  between  "  internal,  meaning 
"  presented  "  in  the  psychologkal  sense,  and  "  external,"  meaning 
not  "not-presented  but  corporeal  or  oftener  extra-corporeal. 
But  (2),  when  used  to  distinguish  between  presentations  (some  of 
which,  or  some  relations  of  which  with  respect  to  others,  are  called 
"  internal,"  and  others  or  other  relations,  "  external  "),  these  terms 
are  at  all  events  accurate;  only  then  they  cease  to  mark  off  the 
psychological  from  the  extra-psychological,  inasmuch  as  psychology 
has  to  analyse  this  dbtinction  and  to  exhibit  the  steps  by  which  it 
has  come  about.  But  we  have  still  to  examine  whether  the  distinc- 
tion of  phenomena  of  Matter  and  phenomena  of  Mind  furnishes  a 
better  dividing  line  than  the  distinction  of  internal  and  external. 

A  phenomenon,  as  commonly  understood,  is  what  b  manifest, 
sensible,  evident,  the  implication  being  that  there  are  eyes  to  see, 
ears  to  hear,  and  so  forth — in  other  words,  that  there  '•jf.-t-r-j^ 
presentadon  to  a  subject ;  and  wherever  there  is  presenta-  ^^  .  , 
tion  to  a  subject  it  will  be  allowed  that  we  are  in  the*""^^ 
domain  of  psychology.  But  in  talldng  of  physical  phenomena 
we,  in  a  way,  abstract  from  thb  fact  of  presenution.  Though 
consciousness  should  cease,  the  physicist  would  consider  the  sun» 
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total  of  objects  to  remaia  tlie  Mine:  th*  onnn  would  still 
be  round,  yellow  and  fragrant  aa  before.  For  toe  phyBtdst — 
whether  aware  of  it  or  not— has  Uken  up  a  position  which  for  the 
present  may  be  described  by  saying  that  phenomenon  with  him 
means  appearance  or  manifestauon,  or— as  we  had  better  say — 
object,  not  for  a  concrete  individual,  but  rather  for  what  Kant  caUed 
Bewuutsein  Hberhaupt,  or,  as  some  render  it,  the  objective  conscious- 
ness, «.«.  for  an  imaginary  subject  freed  from  all  the  limitations  of 
actual  subjecto  save  that  of  depending  on  "  sensitMlity  "  for  the 
material  of  experience.  However,  this  is  not  all,  for,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  the  psychologist  also  occupies  this  position;  at  least  if 
he  does  not  his  u  not  a  true  science.  But,  further,  the  physidst 
leaves  out  of  sight  altogether  the  facu  of  attention,  feeling,  and  so 
forth,  all  of  which  actual  presentation  entails.  From  the  psycho- 
logical point  of  view,  on  the  other  hand,  the  removal  of  the  subject 
removes  not  only  all  such  facu  as  attention  and  feeling,  but  all 
presentation  or  possibility  of  presenution  whatever.  Surely,  then, 
to  call  a  certain  object,  when  we  abstract  from  its  presentation,  a 
material  phenomenon,  and  to  call  the  actual  presenution  of  this 
object  a  mental  phenomenon,  b  a  clumsy  and  confusing  way  of 
representing  the  difference  between  the  two  poinu  of  view.  For 
the  terms  '^material  "  and  **  mental  *'  seem  to  imply  that  the  two 
so<alled  phenomena  have  nothing  in  coouoon,  whereas  the  same 
object  ia  involved  in  both,  while  tne  term  *'  phenomenon  *'  implies 
that  the  point  of  view  is  in  each  case  the  same,  when  in  truth  what 
is  emphasised  by  the  one  the  other  ignores. 

a.  Pandozical  tBough  it  may  be,  we  must  then  conclude  that 
psychology  camu>t  be  defined  by  reference  to  a  special  subject- 
Stauffuimi  matter  as  such  concrete  sciences,  for  example,  as 
•iPtrctom  mineralogy  and  botany  can  be;  and,  smie  it  deals  in 
'W-  some  sort  with  the  whole  of  experience,  it  is  obviously 

not  an  abstract  science  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  that  tenn.  To  be 
characterized  at  all,  therefore,  apart  from  metaphyseal  assump- 
tions, it  must  be  characterized  by  the  standpoint  from  which  this 
experience  is  viewed.  It  is  by  way  of  expressing  this  that 
widely  different  schools  of  psychology  define  it  as  subjective, 
all  other  positive  sciences  being  distinguished  as  objective. 
But  this  seems  scarcely  more  than  a  first  approximation  to  the 
truth,  and,  as  we  have  seen  incidentally,  is  apt  to  be  misleading. 
The  distinction  rather  is  that  the  standpoint  of  psychology  is 
what  is  sometimes  termed  "  individualistic,''  that  of  the  so^alled 
object-sciences  being  "  universallstic,"  both  alike  being  objedive 
in  the  sense  of  being  true  for  all,  consisting  of  what  Kant  would 
call  judgments  of  experience.  For  psychology  is  not  a 
biography  in  any  sense,  still  less  a  biography  dealing  with 
idiosyncrasies,  and  in  an  idiom  having  an  interest  and  a 
meaning  for  one  subject  only,  and  incommunicable  to  any 
other.  Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume  have  been  severely  handled 
because  they  regarded  the  critical  investigation  of  knowledge  as 
a  psychological  problem,  and  set  to  work  to  study  the  individual 
mind  simply  for  the  sake  of  this  problem.  But  none  the. less 
their  standpoint  was  the  proper  one  for  the  science  of  psychology 
itself;  and,  however  surely  their  philosophy  was  foredoomed  to  a 
collapse,  there  is  no  denying  a  steady  psychological  advance  as 
we  pass  from  Locke  to  Hume  and  his  modem  representatives. 
By  "  idea  "  Locke  teDs  us  he  means  "  Whatsoever  is  the  object 
of  theimdexstanding  when  a  man  thinks  "  («.e.  is  conscious),  and 
having,  as  it  were,  iJiut  himself  within  such  a  circle  of  ideas  he 
finds  himself  powerless  to  explain  his  knowledge  of  a  world  that 
is  assumed  to  be  independent  of  it;  but  he  is  able  to  give  a  very 
good  account  of  some  of  these  ideas  themselves.  He  cannot 
justify  his  belief  in  the  world  of  things  whence  certain  of  his 
simple  ideas  "  were  conveyed  "  any  more  than  Robinson  Crusoe 
could  have  explored  the  continents  whose  products  were  drifted 
to  his  desert  island,  though  he  might  perhaps  survey  the  island 
itself  well  enough.  Berkeley  accordingly,  as  Professor  Fraser 
happily  puts  it,  abolished  Locke's  hypothetical  outer  drcle. 
Thereby  he  made  the  psychological  standpoint  dearer  than 
ever— hence  the  truth  of  flume's  remark,  that  Berkdey's  argu- 
ments "  admit  of  no  answer  ";  at  the  same  time  the  epistemo- 
logical  problem  was  as  hopdess  as  before— hence  again  the  truth 
of  Hume's  remark  that  those  argumenU  "produced  no  con- 
viction." Of  all  the  facts  with  which  he  deals,  the  psychologist 
may  truly  say  that  their  esse  is  perci^,  inasmuch  as  all  his  facu 
are  facU  of  presentation,  are  ideas  in  Locke's  sense,  or  dbjects 
which  imply  a  subject.  Before  we  became  consdous  there  was  no 
world  for  us;  should,  our  oonsdousness  cease,  the  world  for  us 


ceases  too;  had  we  been  bom  blind,  the  world  would  forus  have 
had  no  colour;  if  deaf,  it  would  have  had  no  sounds;^  idiotic,  it 
would  have  had  no  meaning.  Psychology,  then,  never  transcends 
the  limiu  of  the  individual  But  now,  though  this  Berkdeyaa 
standpoint  is  the  standpoint  of  psychology,  psychology  is  not 
pledged  to  the  method  employed  by  Berkeley  and  by  Locke, 
i^ychdogy  may  be  individualistic  without  bdng  confined  c^- 
dusivdy  to  the  introspective  method.  There  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  psychobgist  from  employing  materials  furnished  by 
his  observations  of  other  men,  of  infanu,  of  the  lower  ■«?m«i*^ 
or  of  the  insane;  nothing  to  hinder  him  taking  counad  with  the 
philologist  or  even  the  physiologist,  provided  always  he  can 
show  the  psychological  bearings  of  those  facU  which  are  not 
directly  pqrcfaologicaL  The  standpoint  of  psychology  it  indi- 
vidualjstic;  by  whatever  methods,  from  whatever  sources  iu 
facu  are  ascertained,  they  must— to  have  a  psychological  im- 
port—be regarded  as  having  place  in,  or  as  bdng  part  o£,  some 
on^s  eousciousness  or  experience.  In  this  sense,  f.«.  as  presented 
to  an  individual,  "  the  whole  choir  of  heaven  and  furniture  of 
earth " .  may  bdong  to  psychology,  but  otherwise  they  are 
psychological  nonentities.  In  definiiog  p^chology,  however, 
the  propriety  of  avoiding  the  terms  mind  or  sotd,  which  it 
implies,  is  widely  acknowledged;  mind  because  of  the  disastrous 
dualism  of  mind  and  matter,  soul  because  of  iU  metaphyncal 
associations.  Hence  F.  A.  Lange's  famous  mot:  modem 
psydudogy  is  PsycMogie  okne  Seete.  But  coHsdommess,  which 
is  the  most  frequent  substitute,  is  continually  confused  with  self- 
consdousncss,  and  so  is  apt  to  involve  undue  stress  on  the  sub- 
jective as  opposed  to  the  objective,  as  well  as  to  ^^p^^^yf  the 
costive  as  against  the  conative  factors.  Expenemee,  it  is 
maiptained,  is  a  more  fundamental  and  less  ambiguous  term. 
Psychology  then  is  the  sdence  of  individual  experience.  The 
problem  of  psychology,  in  dealing  with  this  complex  subject- 
matter,  is  in  general— fibrst,  to  ascertain  iU  ultimate  CQastituents^ 
and,  secondly,  to  determine  and  explam  the  laws  ni  their 
interaction. 

General  Analysis, 

3.  In  seeking  to  make  a  first  general  analysis  of  experience, 
we  must  start  from  individual  human  experience,  for  this  alone 
b  what  we  immediatdy  know.  From  this  standpoint  we  Bust 
endeavour  to  determine  the  "  irreducible  t«it«ii«tim  "  Involved, 
so  that  our  concept  may  apply  to  all  lower  forms  of  experi- 
ence as  welL  Etjrmologically  experienu  connotes  practical  ac- 
quaintance, effidency  and  skill  as  the  result  of  trial— usually 
repeated  trial— and  effort.  Many  recent  writers  on  oonpenuhre 
psychology  propose  to  make  evidence  of-  experience  in  this 
sense  the  criterion  of  psychical  life.  The  ox  kiioweth  his  owner 
and  the  ass  his  msster's  crib,  and  so  would  pass  muster;  but  th6 
ant  and  the  bee,  who  are  ssid  to  leam  nothing,  would,  in  ^Mte 
of  their  marvellous  instinctive  skill,  be  regsrded  as  mere  aato- 
mata  in  Descartes's  sense.  That  this  criterion  b  decisive  on  the 
positive  side  will  hardly  be  denied;  the  question  how  far  it  is 
available  negativdy  we  must  examine  later  on.  But  it  will  be 
wdl  first  briefly  to  note  some  of  the  implications  of  thb  positive 
criterion:  Experienu  is  the  process  of  becoming  expert  by  expori-^ 
mcMl.  The  chief  implication,  no  doubt,  b  that  which  in  p8)^ho- 
logical  bnguage  we  express  as  the  duality  of  subject  and  object. 
Looking  at  thb  rdation  as  the  comparative  psychologbt  hu  to 
do,  we  find  that  it  tallies  in  the  main  with  the  biological  relatioii 
of  organism  and  environment.  The  individuality  oif  the  organ- 
ism corresponds  to,  though  it  b  not  necessarily  identical  with, 
the  psychological  subject,  while  to  the  environment  and  its 
changes  corresponds  the  objective  conHnuum  or  Mum  etjocHomm 
as  we  shall  call  it.  Thb  correspondence  further  hdps  us  to  see 
still  more  deariy  the  error  of  regarding  individual  experience  as 
wholly  subjective,  and  at  the  same  time  helps  us  to  find  sonae 
measure  of  truth  in  the  naive  realism  of  Common  Sense.  As 
these  points  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  connexion  o£ 
psychology  and  epbtemology,  we  may  attempt  to  duddate 
them  more  fully. 

Though  it  would  be  unwamnuUe  to  resolve  a  tkmtt  as  soot 
have  done,  into  a  mere  meeting-point  of  relatjons,  ycC  it  i^ 
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perhaps  as  great  a  mistake  to  assume  that  it  can  be  anything  deter- 
minate in  itself  apart  from  all  relations  to  other  things.  By  the 
physicist  this  mistake  can  hardly  be  made:  for  him  action  and 
reaction  are  strictly  correlative:  a  material  system  can  do  no 
work  on  itself.  For  the  biologist,  again,  organism  and  environ- 
ment  are  invariably  complementary.  But  in  psychology,  when 
presentations  are  regarded  as  subjective  modifications,  we  have 
this  mistaken  isolation  in  a  glaring  form,  and  all  the  hopeless 
difficulties  of  what  b  called  "  subjective  idealism  "  are  the  result. 
Subjective  modifications  no  doubt  are  always  one  constituent 
of  individual  experience,  but  always  as  correlative  to  objective 
modifications  or  change  in  the  objective  continuum.  If  ezperi- 
ence  were  throughout  subjective,  not  merely  would  the  term 
subjective  itself  be  meaningless,  not  merely  would  the  concep- 
tion of  the  objective  never  arise,  but  the  entirely  impersonal  and 
intransitive  process  that  remained,  though  it  might  be  described 
as  absolute  becoming,  could  not  be  called  even  solipaism,  least 
of  all  real  experience.  Common  Sense,  then,  is  right  in  positing, 
wherever  experience  is  inferred,  (i)  a  factor  answering  to  what 
we  know  as  self,  and  (2)  another  factor  answering  to  what  each 
of  us  knows  as  the  world.  It  is  further  right  in  regarding  the 
world  which  each  one  immediately  knows  as  a  coloured, 
sounding,  tangible  world,  more  exactly  as  a  world  of  sensible 
qualities.  The  assumption  of  naive  realism,  that  the  world  as 
each  one  knows  it  exists  as  such  independently  of  him,  is 
questionable.  But  this  assumption  goes  beyond  individual 
experience,  and  does  not,  indeed  could  not,  arise  at  this 
standpoint. 

Answering  to  the  individuality  and  unity  of  the  subjective 
factor,  there  is  a  corresponding  unity  and  individuality  of  the 
objective.  Every  Ego  has  its  correlative  Non-Ego,  whence  in 
the  end  such  familiar  saying  as  quot  homines  tot  senlerUiae  and 
the  like.  The  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  that  "each  monad  is  a 
living  mirror.  .  .  representative  of  the  universe  according  to 
its  point  of  view,"  will,  with  obvious  reservations,  occur  to  many 
as  illustrative  here.  In  particular,  Leibnitz  emphasized  one 
point  on  which  psychology  will  do  well  to  insist.  "  Since  the 
world  is  a  plenum,"  he  begins, "  all  things  are  connected  together 
and  everybody  acts  upon  every  other,  more  or  less,  according 
to  their  distance,  and  is  affected  by  their  reaction;  hence  each 
monad  is  a  living  mirror,"*  &c.  Subject  and  Object,  or  (as  it 
will  be  dearer  in  this  connexion  to  say)  Ego  and  Non-Ego,  are 
then  not  merely  logically  a  universe,  but  actually  the  universe, 
so  that,  as  Leibnitz  put  it,  "  He  who  sees  all  could  read  in  each 
what  is  happening  everywhere  "  (Monadology,  §  61).  Though 
every  individual  experience  is  unique,  yet  the  more  Egoi  is 
similar  to  Egos  the  more  their  complementaries  Non-Egoi,  Non- 
Egoa  are  likewise  similar;  much  as  two  perspective  projection^ 
are  more  similar  the  more  adjacent  their  points  of  sight,  and 
more  similar  as  regards  a  given  position  the  greater  its  distance 
from  both  points.  No  doubt  we  must  also  make  a  very  exten- 
sive use  of  the  hypothesis  of  subconsciousness,  just  as  Leibnitz 
did,  before  we  can  say  that  the  universe  is  the  objective  factor 
in  each  and  every  individual's  experience.  But  we  shall  have 
in  any  case  to  allow  that,  besides  the  strictly  limited  "  content  " 
rising  above  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  there  is  an  indefinite 
extension  of  the  presentational  continuum  beyond  it.  And  the 
Leibnitzian  Monadology  helps  us  also  to  dear  up  a  certain  con- 
fusion that  besets  terms  such  as  "content  of  consdousness," 
or  "  finite  centre  of  experience  "  —a  barbarous  but  intelligible 
phrase  that  has  recently  appeared — the  confusion,  that  is,  with 
a  mosaic  of  mutually  exdusive  areas,  or  with  a  scheme  of  mutu- 
ally exdusiv«  logical  compartments.  Consdousnesses,  though 
in  one  respect  mutually  exdusive,  do  not  limit  each  other  in  this 
fashion.  For  there  is  a  sense  in  which  all  individual  experiences 
are  absolutely  the  same,  though  relatively  different  as  to 
their  point  of  view,  i.e,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  for  each  the 
same  absolute  whole  is  sundered  into  subjective  and  objective 
factors. 

This  way  of  looking  at  the  facts  of  mind  hdi^,  again,  to  dbpel 
the  obscurity  investing  such  terms  as  subjeciive,  intersubjective, 
>  Principles  of  Nature  and  Grace,  1 3. 


transsutjective  aqd  objective,  as  these  occur  in  psychological  or 
epistemological  discussions.  For  the  psychologist  must  main- 
tain that  no  eiperience  is  merdy  subjective:  it  is  only  epistemo- 
logists  (notably  Kant)  who  so  describe  individual  experience, 
because  objects  experienced  in  their  concrete  particularity  per- 
tain, like  so  many  idiosyncrasies,  to  the  individual  alone.  In 
contrast  with  this,  epistemologists  then  describe  universal 
experience — the  objects  in  which  are  the  same  for  every  experient 
— as  objective  experience  par  excellence.  And  so  has  arisen  the 
time-honoured  opposition  -of  Sense-knowledge  and  Thought- 
knowledge:  so  too  has  arisen  the  dualism  of  Empiricism  and 
Rationalism,  which  Kant  sought  to  surmount  by  logical  analysis. 
It  is  in  the  endeavour  to  supplement  this  analysis  by  a  psycho- 
logical genesis  that  the  terms  intersubjective  slnd  transsubjective 
prove  useful.  The  problem  for  psydiology  is  to  ascertain  the 
successive  stages  in  the  advance  from  the  one  form  of  experience 
or  knowledge  to  the  other.  "  When  ten  men  look  at  the  sun  or 
the  moon,"  said  Rdd, "  they  all  see  the  same  individual  object." 
But  according  to  Hamilton  this  statement  is  not  "  philosophically 
correct  ...  the  truth  is  that  each  of  these  persona  sees 
a  different  object. ...  It  is  not  by  perception  but  by  a  process 
of  reasoning  that  we  connect  the  objects  of  sense  with  existences 
beyond  the  sphere  of  immediate  knowledge."'  Now  it  is 'to 
this  "  beyond  "  that  the  term  transsubjeaive  is  applied,  and  the 
question  before  us  is:  How  do  individual  subjects  thus  get 
beyond  the  immanence  or  immediacy  with  which  all  experience 
begins?  By  a  "  process  of  reasoning,"  it  is  said.  But  it  is  at 
least  true  in  fact,  whether  necessarily  true  or  not,  that  such 
reasoning  is  the  result  of  social  intercourse.  Further,  it  w^ill  be 
generally  allowed  that  Kant's  Analytih,  before  referred  to,  has 
made  plain  the  insuffidency  of  merdy  formal  reasoning  to  yield 
the  categories  of  SubsUnce,  Cause  and  End,  by  which  we 
pass  from  mere  perceptual  experience  to  that  wider  experience 
which  transcends  it.  And  psychology,  again,  may  daim  to  have 
shown  that  in  fact  these  categories  are  the  result  of  that 
reflective  self-consdousness  to  which  sodal  intercourse  first 
gives  rise. 
But  such  interoourae,  it  has  been  urged,  presupposes  the  common 

Sound  between  subject  and  subject  which  it  is  meant  to  explain, 
ow,  it  is  asked,  ii  every  subject  is  confined  to  his  own  unique 
experience,  does  this  intersubjeaive  intercourse  ever  arise  ?  If  no 
progress  towards  intdlective  synthesis  were  possible  before  inter- 
subjective intercourse  began,  such  intercourse,  as  ^resuppo«ng 
something  more  than  immediate  sense-knowledge,  obvtoual]^  never 
could  begin.'  Let  us  illustrate  by  an  analogy  which  Ldbnitz's 
association  of  experience  with  a  "  point  of  view  "  at  once  suggests. 
If  it  were  possible  for  the  terrestrial  astronomer  to  obtain  observa- 
tions of  the  heavens  from  astronomers  in  the  neighbouring  stars, 
he  would  be  able  to  map  in  three  dimensions  constellations  which 
now  he  can  only  represent  in  two.  But  unless  he  had  ascertained 
unaided  the  heliocentric  parallax  of  these  neighbouring  stars,  he 
would  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  them  as  near  from  the  distant 
myriads  besides,  or  of  understanding  the  data  he  might  recdve;  and 
uiucsB  he  had  first  of  all  determined  the  still  humbler  geocentric 
parallax  of  our  sun,  those  heliocentric  paralla^ces  would  have  been 
unauainable.  So  in  like  manner  we  may  say  "intersubjective 
parallax"  presupposes  what  we  may  call  "subjective  parallax," 
and  even  this  the  psychological  duality  of  object  and  subject.  But 
such  subjective  parallax  or  acquaintance  with  other  like  selves  is 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  extended  range  in  time  which  memory 
proper  secures;   and  when  in  this  way  self  has  become  an  object. 


as  the  noble  savage  whom  he  accompanies.  Indeed,  the  rudiments 
of  the  social  factor  are,  if  we  may  judge  by  biological  evidence,  to 
be  found  very  eady.  Sexual  union  m  the  physiological  sense  occurs 
in  all  but  the  lowest  Metaaoa,  pairing  and  courtship  are  frequent 
among  Insects,  while  "  among  the  cold-blooded  fishes  the  battle  of 
the  stickleback  with  his  rivals,  his  captivating  manceuvres  to  lead 
the  female  to  the  nest  which  he  has  built,  his  mad  dance  of  passion 
around  her.  and  his  subsequent  jeakyus  guarding  of  the  nest,  have 
often  been  observed  and  admired."  *    Among  birds  and  mammals 


*  Lutures  on  Metaphysics,  11. 153. 

»  And  it  is  precisely  for  want  olthis  mediation  tnat  Kants  "  two 
stems  of  human  knowledge,  which  perhaps  may  spring  from  a  cominon 


r  this  mediation  that  Kant's  "  two 


but  to  us  Unknown  root,"  leave  epistemoiogy  still  mon?  or  less# 

hampered  with  the  old  dualism  of  sense  and  undersUnding 

« Evolution  o/5ex,  by  Geddes  and  Thomson,  ist  ed.  p.  265 
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we  findt  not  merely  that  these  psychological  upeeu  of  sexual  life 
arc  greatly  extended,  but  we  find  also  prolonged  education  of  off- 
spring by  parents  and  imitation  of  the  parents  by  offspring.  Even 
language,  or.  at  any  rate  "  the  linguirtic  impulse,"  b  not  wholly 
absent  among  brutes.^  Thus  as  the  sensori-motor  adjustments  erf 
the  organism  to  its  environment  generally  advance  in  complexity 
and  range,  there  is  a  concomitant  advance  in  the  variety  and 
intimacy  df  its  relations  specially  with  individuals  of  its  kind.  It  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  assume  no  discontinuity  between  phases  of 
experience  that  for  the  individual  are  merely  objective  and  phases 
that  are  also  ejective  as  well;  and  once  the  ejective  level  u  attained, 
some  interchan^  of  experience  is  poMible.  So  disappears  the  gmt 
gulf  fixed  betwixt  subjective  or  mdividual  and  intersubjoctive  or 
universal  experience  by  rival  systems  in  philosophy. 

4.  From  this  preliminary  epistemological  discussion  we  may 
pAss  on  to  the  psychological  analysis  of  experience  itself.  As 
to  this,  there  is  in  the  main  substantiiil  agreement;  the  ele- 
mentary facts  of  mind  cannot  be  expressed  in  less  than  three 
proposition*—"  I  feel  somehow/*  "  I  know  something/'  "  I  do 
something.'*  But  here  at  once  there  arises  an  important  ques- 
tion, viz.  What  after  all  are  we  to  understand  by  the  subject 
of  these  propositions?  The  proposition  "  I  feel  somehow  "  is 
not  equivalent  to  "  I  know  that  I  feel  somehow."  To  identify 
the  two  would  be  to  confound  consciousness  with  self-conscious- 
ness. We  are  no  more  confined  to  our  own  inmtediate  observa- 
tions here  than  elsewhere;  but  the  point  is  that,  whether  seeking 
to  analyse  one's  own  consciousness  or  to  infer  that  of  a  lobster, 
whether  discussing  the  association  of  ideas  or  the  expression 
of  emotions,  there  is  always  an  individual  self  or  "  subject "  in 
question.  It  is  not  enough  to  talk  of  feelings  or  volitions: 
what  we  mean  is  that  some  individual — man  or  worm — ^fcels, 
strives,  acts,  thus  or  thus.  Obvious  as  this  may  seem,  it  has 
been  frequently  either  forgotten  or  gainsaid.  It  has  been 
forgotten  among  details  or  through  the  assumption  of  a  medley 
of  faculties,  each  treated  as  an  individual  in  turn,  and  among 
which  the  real  individual  was  lost.  Or  it  has  been  gainsaid, 
because  .to  admit  that  all  psychological  facts  pertain  to  an 
experiencing  subject  or  experient  seemed  to  imply  that  they 
pertained  to  a  pa^icular  spiritual  substance,  which  was  simple, 
indestructible,  and  so  forth;  and  it  was  manifestly  desirable 
to  exclude  such  assumptions  from  psychology  as  a  science 
aiming  only  at  a  systematic  exposition  of  what  can  be  known 
and  verified  by  observation.  But,  however,  much  assailed  or 
disowned,  the  concept  of  a  "  mind  "  or  conscious 
^J^^  "^  subject  is  to  be  found  implicitly  or  explicitly  in  all 
psychological  writers  whatever — ^not  more  in  Berke- 
ley, who  accepts  it  as  a  fact,  than  in  Hume,  who  tresis  it  as  a 
fiction.  This  being  so,  we  are  far  more  likely  to  reach  the  truth 
eventually  if  we  openly  acknowledge  this  inexpugnable  assump- 
tion, if  such  it  prove,  instead  of  resorting  to  all  sorts  of  devious 
periphrases  to  hide  it.  Now  wherever  the  word  Subject,  or 
its  derivatives,  occurs  in  psychology  we  might  substitute  the 
word  Ego  and  analogous  derivatives,  did  such  exist.  But 
Subject  is  almost  always  the  preferable  term;  its  impersonal 
form  is  an  advantage,  and  it  readily  recalls  its  modem  correlative 
Object.  Moreover,  Ego  has  two  senses,  distinguished  by  Kant 
as  pure  and  empirical,  the  latter  of  which  was,  of  course,  an  object, 
the  Me  known,  while  the  former  was  subject  always,  the  I  know- 
ing. By  pure  Ego  or  Subject  it  is  propiosed  to  denote  here  the 
simple  fact  that  everything  experienced  is  referred  to  a  Self 
experiencing.  This  psychological  concept  of  a  self  or  subject, 
then,  ia  after  all  by  no  means  identical  with  the  metaphysical 
concepts  of  a  soul  or  mind-atom,  or  of  mind-stuff  not  atomic; 
it  may  be  kept  as  free  from  metaphysical  implications  as  the 
concept  of  the  biok>gical  individual  or  organism  with  which  it  is 
so  intimately  connected. 

The  attempt,  indeed,  has  frequently  been  made  to  resolve^  the 
former  into  the  latter,  and  so  to^find  in  mind  only  such  an  indi- 
^fl^^-^lgviduality  as  has  an  obvious  counterpart  \n  this  individu- 
•MtrmSTtba^^^^y  ^  ^^^  organism,  ix.  what  we  may  call  an  objective 
^^  individuality.    But  such  procedure  owes  all  its  plausi- 

^^  bility  to  the  fact  that  it  leaves  out  of  sight  the  dif- 

ference between  the  biological  and  the  psychological  standpoints. 
AU  that  the  bblogist  means  by  a  dog  u  "  the  sum  of  the  phenomena 


^  Cf.  Darwin,  DesceiU  of  Man,  L  56. 
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which  make  up  its  corporeal  enstence."*    And.  inasmuch  as  tti 
presentation  to  any  one  in  particular  is  a  point  of  no  import- 
ance, the  fact  of  presenution  at  all  may  be  very  well  dropped 
out  of  account.    Let  us  now  turn  to  psychology:  Why  should  «e 
not  here  follow  Huxley  and  take  "  the  word  *  soul '  simply  as  a 
name  for  the  series  of  mental  phenomena  which  make  up  an  indi- 
vidual mind  "  ?  *    Surely  the  moment  we  try  distinctly  to  under- 
stand this  question  we  realize  that  the  cases  are  different.    "  Scries 
of  mental  phenomena  "  for  whom  ?    For  any  passer-by  such  as 
might  take  stock  of  our  biological  dog  ?    No,  obviously  only  for 
..^  ......     .     .*...,  )Dosed  to  be  madeupof. 

Arc  me. 


that  individual  mind  itself;  yet  that  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of, 
to  be  nothing  different  from;  the  series  hi  plienomena. 


then,  (i) 


J.  S.  Mill's  words,  ' 


....         ^  ^  .to  accept  the  paradox  that 

something  which  ex  kypotJusi  is  but  a  series  of  fccbngs.  can  be 
aware  of  Itself  as  a  aeries  "  ?  «  Or  (2)  shall  we  say  that  the  several 
parts  of  the  series  are  mutually  phenomenal,  much  as  A  may  look 
at  B,  who  was  just  now  looking  at  A  ?  Or  (3)  finally,  shall  we  say 
that  a  large  part  of  the  so-called  series,  in  fact  every  term  but  one, 
is  phenomenal  for  the  rest — for  that  one  ? 

As  to  the  first,  paradox  is  too  mild  a  word  for  it ;  even  contradiction 
will  hardly  suffice.  It  is  as  impossible  to  express  "  being  aware  of  " 
by  one  term  as  it  is  to  express  an  equation  or  any  other  relation  by 
one  term:  what  knows  can  no  more  be  identical  with  what  is  koomn 
than  a  weight  with  what  it  weighs.  If  a  series  of  feelings  is  what 
is  known  or  presented,  then  what  knows,  what  it  is  presented  to. 
cannot  be  that  series  of  feelings,  and  this  without  regard  to  the  point 
Mill  mentions,  viz.  that  the  infinitely  greater  part  of  the  series  is 
either  past  or  future.  The  question  u  not  in  the  first  instance  one 
of  time  or  substance  at  all,  but  simply  turns  upon  the  fact  that 
knowledge  or  consciousness  is  unmeanmg  except  as  it  implies  some- 
thing knowing  or  conscious  of  something.  But  it  may  be  replied: 
Granted  that  the  formula  for  consciousness  is  something  doii^  some- 
thing, to  put  it  generally ;  still,  if  the  two  somethings  are  the  same 
when  I  touch  myself  or  when  I  see  myself,  why  may  not  agent  and 
patient  be  the  same  when  the  action  is  knowing  or  oeing  aware  of; 
why  may  I  not  know  myself — in  fact,  do  I  not  Icnow  myself  ?  Cer- 
tainly not;  agent  and  patient  never  are  the  same  in  the  same  act; 
such  terms  as  self-caused,  self-moved,  self-known,  et  id  genus  9mne, 
either  connote  the  incomprehensible  or  are  abbreviated  expressions 
— as,  e.g.  touching  oneself  when  one's  right  hand  touches  one's  left. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  alternative:  As  one  hand  washes  the 
other,  may  not  different  members  of  the  series  of  feelings  be  subject 
and  object  in  turn  ?  Compare,  for  example,  the  state  of  mind  of  a 
man  succumbing  to  temptation  (as  he  pictures  himsdf  enjoying 
the  coveted  good  and  impatiently  repudiates  scrupk»  of  conscience 
or  dictates  of  prudence)  with  his  state  when,  fillea  with  remorse,  he 
sides  with  conscience  and  condemns  this  "  former  self  "—the 
"  better  ^If "  having  meanwhile  become  supreme.  Here  the  cluster 
of  presentations  and  their  associated  sentiments  and  motives,  which 
together  played  the  rOle  of  self  in  the  first  rituation,  have— -only 
momentarily  it  may  be  true,  but  still  have— for  the  time  the  place 
of  not-self;  and  under  abnormal  circumstances  this  partial  alterna- 
tion may  become  complete  alienation,  as  in  what  is  called  **  double 
consciousness."    Or  ags  *       *      '      ' 

might  be  loosely  describ ^ 

as  an  object  in  the  next — self  beins,  e.g.  &rst  identified  with  the 
body  and  afterwards  distinguished  from  it.  But  all  this,  however 
true,  is  beude  the  mark;  and  it  is  really  a  very  serious  misnomer  to 
speak,  as'  e.g.  Herbert  Spencer  does,  of  the  development  of  self- 
consciousness  as  a  "  differentiation  of  subject  and  object."  It  is.  if 
anything,  a  differentiation  of  object  and  object,  i.e.  in  plainer 
words,  it  is  a  differentiation  among  presentations— a  differentiation 
every  step  of  which  implies  iust  that  relation  to  a  subject  whkh  it  ia 
supiMsed  to  supersede. 

There  still  remains  the  alternative,  expressed  in  the  words  of  J.  S. 
t  that  the  Min'      "     • 


Or  again,  the  development  of  self-consdousneas 
nbed  as  taking  the  subject  or  self  of  one  stage 


Mill,  viz.  "  the  alternative  of  belicvine  that  the  Mind  or  Ego  is  si 
thing  different  from  any  series  of  feelings  or  posdbilities  of  them.'* 
To  admit  this,  of  course,  is  to  admit  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
between  Mind  or  Ego,  meaning  the  unity  or  continuity  of  conscious- 
ness as  a  complex  of  presentations,  and  Mind  or  Eeo  as  the  subject 
to  whkh  this  complex  Is  presented.  In  dealing  with  the  body  from 
the  ordinary  biologkal  standpoint  no  such  necessity  arises.  But, 
whereas  there  the  individual  organism  is  spoken  of  \inequivocally, 
in  psychology,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individual  mind  may  mean 
either  (i.)  Uie  series  of  feelings  or  "  menul  phenomena  *'  above 
referred  to;  or  (ii.)  the  subject  of  these  feelings  for  whom  they  are 
phenomena;  or  (iii.)  the  subject  of  these  feelings  or  phenomena  pins 
the  aeries  of  feelings  or  phenomena  themselves,  the  two  being  in  that 
relation  to  each  other  in  which  alone  the  one  b  subject  and  the 
other  a  series  of  feeling*,  phenomena  or  objects.  It  is  in  this  last 
sense  that  Mind  is  used  in  empirical  psychology.*  Its  exclusive  use 
in  the  first  sense  is  favoured  only  by  those  who  shrink  from  the 
speculative  associations  connected  with  its  exclusive  use  in  the 


•  T.  H.  Huxley,  Hume,  "  English  Men  of  Letters  Series,**  (1879). 

■  Huxley,  op.  cit.  p.  17a. 

« ExamtnaHcn  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  PkOosopky,  ch.  xiL  jte. 

■  A  meaning  better  expressed,  as  said  above,  by  experience. 
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flecond.  But  psychology  is  not  called  u|X>n  to  transcend  the  relation 
of  subject  to  object  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  the  fact  of  presentation. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  said,  the  attempt  to  ignore  one  term 
of  the  relation  is  hopeless;  and  equally  hopeless,  even  futile,  is  the 
attempt,  by  means  of  phrases  such  as  consciousness  or  the  unity 
of  consciousness,  to  di^nse  with  the  recognition  of  a  conscious 
subject. 

5.  We  might  now  proceed  to  inquire  more  dosely  into  the 
chkracter  and  relations  of  the  three  invariable  constituents  of 
psychical  life  which  are  broadly  distinguished  as 
cognitions,  feelings  and  conations.  But  we  should 
be  at  once  confronted  by  a  doctrine  which,  strictly  taken, 
amounts  almost  to  a  denial  of  this  tripartite  dassi^cation  of  the 
facts  of  mind — the  doarine,  viz.  that  feding  alone  is  primordial 
and  invariably  present  wherever  there  is  consciousness  at  all. 
Every  living  creature,  it  is  said,  feels,  though  it  may  never  do 
any  more;  only  the  higher  animals,  and  these  only  after  a  time, 
learn  to  discriminate  and  identify  and  to  act  with  a  purpose. 
This  doctrine,  as  might  be  expected,  derives  its  plausibility  partly 
from  the  vagueness  of  psychological  terminology,  and  partly  from 
the  intimate  connexion  that  undoubtedly  exists  between  feeling 
and  cognition  on  the  one  hand  and  feeling  and  volition  on  the 
other.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  term,  it  is  plain  that  further 
definition  is  requisite  for  a  word  that  may  mean  (a)  a  touch, 
as  feeling  of  roughness;  {b)  an  organic  sensation,  as  feeling  of 
hunger;  (e)  an  emotion,  as  feeling  of  anger;  (d)  feeling  proper, 
as  pleasure  or  pain.  But,  even  taking  feeling  in  the  last,  its 
stricter  sense,  it  has  been  maintained  that  all  the  more  complex 
forms  of  consciousness  are  resolvable  into,  or  at  least  have  been 
developed  from,  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain.  The  only  proof 
of  such  position,  since  we  cannot  directly  observe  the  beginnings 
of  conscious  life,  must  consist  of  considerations  such  as  the 
following.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  we  find  feeling  everywhere; 
but,  as  we  work  downwards  from  higher  to  lower  forms  of  life, 
the  possible  variety  and  the  drfiniteness  of  sense-impresaions 
both  steadily  diminish.  Moreover,  we  can  directly  observe  in 
our  own  organic  sensations,  which  seem  to  come  nearest  to  the 
whole  content  of  primitive  or  infantile  experience,  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  any  assignable  quaU.  Finally,  in  our  sense- 
experience  generally,  we  find  the  element  of  feeling  at  a  maximum 
in  the  lower  senses  and  the  cognitive  element  at  a  maximum 
in  the  higher.  But  the  so-called  intellectual  senses  are  the  most 
used,  and  use  (we  know)  blunts  feeling  and  favours  intellection, 
as  we  see  in  chemisU,  who  sort,  the  most  filthy  mixtures  by  smell 
and  taste  without  discomfort.  If,  then,  feeling  predominates 
more  and  more  as  we  approach  the  beginning  of  conscious  Hfe, 
may  we  not  conclude  that  it  is  its  only  essential  constituent  ?  On 
the  contrary,  such  a  conclusion  would  be  rash  in  the  extreme. 
Two  Unes,  e.g.  may  get  nearer  and  nearer  and  yet  will  never 
meet,  if  the  rate  of  approach  is  simply  proportional  to  the  dis- 
tance. A  triangle  may  be  diminished  indefinitely,  and  yet  we 
cannot  infer  that  it  becomes  eventuaUy  all  angles,  though  the 
angles  get  no  less  and  the  sides  do.  Before,  then,  we  decide 
whether  pleasure  or  pain  alone  can  ever  constitute  a  complete 
experience,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  into  the  connexion  between 
feeling  and  cognition,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  feeling  and 
conation  on  the  other,  so  far  as  we  can  now  observe.  And  this 
is  an  inquiry  which  will  help  us  towards  an  answer  to  our  main 
question,  namely,  that  concerning  the  nature  and  connexions 
of  what  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  three  ultimate  facts  of 
mind 

Broadly  speaking,  m  any  state  of  nund  that  we  can  directly 
observe,  what  we  find  is  (1)  that  we  are  aware  of  a  certain  change 
RrMhm^i  in  our  sensations,  thoughts  or  circumstances,  (2) 
?**Sm  ^^^^  ^*  ***  pleased  or  pained  with  the  change,  and 
JSriTCsaa-  (3)  ihal  w«  »ct  accordingly.  Wc  never  find  that 
a»«.  feeling  directly  alterB--t.f.  without  the  intervention 

of  the  action  of  which  it  prompts^-either  our  sensations  or 
situation,  but  that  regularly  these  latter  with  remarkable  prompt- 
ness and  certainty  alter  it.  We  have  not  first  a  change  of  feeling, 
and  then  a  change  in  our  sensations,  perceptions  and  ideas; 
but,  these  changing,  change  of  (te\ing  jfoUows.  In  short,  feeling 
aipevs  to  be  an  effect,  which  therefore  cannot  exist  without 
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its  cause,  though  in  different  circumstances  the  same  immediate 
cause  may  produce  a  different  amoimt  or  even  a  different  state 
of  feeling.  Turning  from  what  we  may  call  the  receptive  phase 
of  an  experience  to  the  active  or  appetitive  phase,  we  find  in  like 
manner  that  feeling  is  certainly  not— in  such  cases  as  we  can 
clearly  observe — the  whole  of  what  we  experience  at  any  moment. 
True,  in  common  speech  we  talk  of  liking  pleasure  and  disliking 
pain;  but  this  is  either  tautology,  equivalent  to  saying  we  are 
pleased  when  we  are  pleased  and  pained  when  we  are  pained; 
or  else  it  is  an  allowable  abbreviation,  and  means  that  we  like 
pleasurable  objects  and  dislike  painful  objecls,  as  when  we  say 
we  like  feeling  warm  and  dislike  feeling  hungry.  But  feeling 
warm  or  feeling  hungry,  we  must  remember,  is  not  pure  feeling 
in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word.  Within  the  limits  of  our 
observation,  then,  we  find  that  feeling  accompanies  some  more 
or  less  definite  presenution  which  for  the  sake  of  it  becomes  the 
object  of  appetite  or  aversion;  in  other  words,  feeling  implies 
a  relation  to  a  pleasurable  or  painful  presenUtion  or  situation, 
that,  as  cause  of  feeling  or  as  end  of  the  action  to  which  feeling 
prompts,  is  doubly  distinguished  from  it.  Thus  the  very  facts 
that  lead  us  to  distinguish  feeling  from  cognition  and  conation 
make  against  the  hypothesis  that  conadouaness  can  ever  be  all 
feeling. 

But,  as  already  said,  the  plausibility  of  this  hypothesis  is  in 
good  part  due  to  a  laxity  in  the  use  of  terms.  Most  psycholo- 
gists before  Kant,  and  some  even  to  the  present  day,  p—uagaad 
speak  of  pleasure  and  pain  as  sensations.  But  it  is  s^ataUna 
plain  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  not  simple  ideas,  ''"''■■^ 
as  Locke  called  them,  in  the  sense  in  whidi  touches  and  tastes 
are — that  is  to  say,  they  are  never  like  these  localized  or 
projected,  nor  are  they  elaborated  in  conjunction  with  other 
sensations  and  movements  into  percepts  or  intuitions  of  the 
external.  This  confusion  of  feeling  with  sensations  is  largely 
consequent  on  the  use  of  one  word  pain  both  for  certain  organic 
sensations  and  for  the  purely  subjective  state  of  being  pained. 
But  such  pains  not  only  are  always  more  or  less  definitdy 
localized — ^which  of  itself  is  so  far  cognition,  they  are  also 
distinguished  as  shooting,  burning,  gnawing,  &c,  all  which  symp* 
toms  indicate  a  certain  objective  quality.  Accordingly  psycholo- 
gists have  been  driven  by  one  means  or  another  to  recognize 
two  "  aspects  "  (Bain),  or  "  pn^perties  "  (Wundt),  in  what  they 
call  a  sensation,  the  one  a  "  sensible  or  intdlectual  "  or  "  qualit»> 
tive,"  the  other  an  "affective"  or  "emotive,"  aspect  or  property. 
The  term  "  aspect "  is  figurative  and  obviously  inaccurate; 
even  to  describe  pleasure  and  pain  as  properties  of  sensation  is 
a  matter  open  to  much  question.  But  the  point  which  at 
present  concerns  us  is  simply  that  when  feding  is  said  to  be  the 
primordial  dement  in  consciousness  more  is  usually  induded 
under  feeling  than  pure  pleasure  and  pain,  viz.  some  character- 
istic or  quality  by  which  one  pleasurable  or  painful  sensation  is 
distinguishable  from  another.  No  doubt,  as  we  go  downwards 
in  the  chain  of  life  the  qualitative  or  objective  elements  in  the 
so-called  sensations  become  less  and  less  definite;  and  at  the  same 
time  organisms  with  well-developed  sense-organs  give  place  to 
others  without  any  dearly  differentiated  organs  at  all.  But 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  even  the  amoeba  itself  to  be 
affected  in  all  respects  the  same  whether  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture or  of  pressure  or  by  changes  in  its  internal  fluids,  albeit  all 
of  these  changes  will  further  or  hinder  its  life  and  so  presumably 
be  in  some  sort  pleasurable  or  painful.  On  the  whole,  then, 
there  are  grounds  for  saying  that  the  endeavour  to  represent  all 
the  various  facts  of  consdousness  as  evolved  out  of  feding  is 
due  to  a  hasty  striving  after  simplicity,  and  has  been  favoured 
by  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  feding  itself  If  by  feeling  we 
mean  a  certain  subjective  state  varying  continuously  in  intensity 
and  passing  from  time  to  time  from  its  positive  phase  (pleasure) 
to  its  negative  phase  (pain),  then  this  purely  pathic  state  implies 
an  agreeing  or  disa^edng  something  which  psychologically 
determines  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  let  feding  stand  for 
both  this  state  and  the  cause  of  it,  then,  perhaps,  a  succession 
of  such  "  fedings  "  may  make  up  a  consdousness;  but  then  we 
are  including  two  of  our  elementary  facts  under  the  name  of  one 
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of  them.  The  simplest  form  of  psyekkal  liftf  Uterefore,  itaolva  nU 
only  a  SMbject  feeling  but  a  subjea  kaving  qualitatively  disHuguisk- 
cble  presentations  which  are  the  occasion  of  its  feeling, 

6.  We  may  now  try  to  aacertain  what  is  meant  by  cognition 
at  an  essential  element  in  this  life,  or,' more  exactly,  what  we  are 
^^  to  understand  by  the  term  presentation.  It  was  an 
JJJJ**'*'  important  step  onwards  for  psychology  when  Locke 
introduced  that  "  new  way  of  ideas  "  which  Stilling- 
fleet  found  alternately  so  amusing  and  so  dangerous.  By  ideas 
Locke  told  him  he  meant  "  nothing  but  the  immediate  objects 
of  our  minds  in  thinking  ";  and  it  was  so  far  a  retrognule  step 
when  Hume  restricted  the  term  to  certain  only  of  these  objects, 
or  rather  to  these  objects  in  a  certain  state,  viz.  as  reproduced 
iueas  or  "images."  And,  indeed,  the  history  of  psychology 
seems  to  show  that  its  most  important  advances  have  been  made 
by  those  who  have  kept  duely  to  this  way  of  ideas;  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  laws  of  association  with  their  many  fruitful 
applications  and  the  whole  Herbartian  psychology  may  suffice 
as  instances  (see  Hesbast).  The  truth  is  that  the  use  of  such 
a  term  is  itself  a  mark  of  an  important  generalization,  one 
which  helps  to  free  us  from  the  mythology  and  verbiage 
of  the  "faculty-psychologists."  All  the  various  mental  facts 
spoken  of  as  sensations,  movements,  percepts,  images,  in- 
tuitions, concepts,  notions,  have  two  characteristics  in  com- 
mon: (x)  they  admit  of  being  more  or  less  attended  to,  and 
(a)  they  can  be  variously  combined  together  and  reproduced. 
It  is  here  proposed  to  use  the  term  presentation  to  denote 
them  all,  as  being  the  best  English  equivalent  for  what 
Locke  meant  by  idea  and  what  Kant  and  Herbart  called  a 
VorsltUung. 

A  presentation  has  then  a  twofold  relation— first,  directly  to 
the  subject,  and,  secondly,  to  other  presentations.  The  former 
relation  answers  to  the  fact  that  a  presentation  is  attended  to, 
that  the  subject  is  more  or  less  conscious  of  it:  it  is  "  in  his 
mind  "  or  presented.  As  presented  to  a  subject  a  presentation 
might  with  advantage  be  called  an  object,  or  perhaps  a  psychical 
object,  to  distinguish  it  from  what  are  odled  objects  apart  from 
presentation,  %.e.  conceived  as  Independent  of  any  particular 
subject.  Locke,  as  we  have  seen,  did  so  call  it;  sUU,  to  avoid 
possible  confusion,  it  may  turn  out  best  to  di^nse  with  the 
frequent  use  of  object  in  this  sense.  But  on  one  account,  at 
least,  it  is  desirable  not  to  lose  sight  altogether  of  this,  which 
is  after  all  the  stricter  as  well  as  the  older  signification  of  object, 
namely,  because  it  enables  us  to  express  definitely,  without 
implicating  any  ontological  theory,  what  we  have  so  far  seen 
reason  to  think  is  the  fundamental  fact  in  experience.  Instead  of 
depending  mainly  on  that  vague  and  treacherous  word  "  con- 
sciousness," or  committing  ourselves  to  the  position  that  ideas 
are  modifications  of  a  certain  mental  substance  or  identical  with 
the  subject  to  whom  they  are  presented,  we  may  leave  all  this 
on  one  side,  and  say  that  ideas  are  objects,  and  the  relation  of 
objects  to  subjects — that  whereby  the  one  is  object  and  the  other 
subject— is  presentation;  and  it  is  because  only  objects  sustain 
this  relation  that  they  may  be  spoken  of  simply  as  presentations. 
On  the  side  of  the  subject  this  relation  implies  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  word,  may  be  called  attention^  extending  the  denota- 
AUomOom.  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^""^  so  as  to  include  even  what  we 
ordinarily  call  inattentbn.  Attention  so  used  will 
thus  cover  part  of  what  is  meant  by  consdousnesa— so  much  of 
it,  that  is,  as  answers  to  being  mentally  active,  active  enough 
at  least  to  "  receive  impressions."  Attention  on  the  side  of  the 
subject  implies  intensity  on  the  side  of  the  object:  we  might 
indeed  almost  call  intensity  the  matter  of  a  presentation,  without 
which  it  is  a  nonentity.* 

The  inter-objective  relations  of  presentations,  on  which 
CooUamltr  their  second  characteristic,  that  of  revivability  and 
o/c»a-  assodability  depends,  though  of  the  first  import- 
^^^f^^^f-  ance  in  themselves,  hardly  call  for  examination  in 
a  general  analysis  like  the  present.    Hut  there  is  one  point 

'Cf.  Kant's  Principte  of  the  AntieipaHons  of  Perception:  "In 
all  phenomena  the  real,  which  is  the  object  of  sensation,  has  intenuve 
magnitude." 


still  more  fundamental  that  we  cannot  wholly  pass  by:  it 
is— in  part  at  any  rate — ^what  is  commonly  termed  the  unity 
or  continuity  of  consciousness.  From  the  physical  standpoint 
and  in  ordinary  life  we  can  talk  of  objecU  that  are  isolated 
and  independent  and  in  all  respects  distinct  individuals.  The 
screech  of  the  owl,  for  example,  has  physically  nothing  to  do 
with  the  brightness  of  the  moon:  either  may  como  or  go  without 
changing  the  order  of  things  to  which  the  other  belongs.  But 
psychologically,  for  the  individual  percipient,  they  are  parts  of 
one  whole;  the  more  his  attention  is  given  to  the  one  the  more 
it  is  taken  from  the  other.  Also  the  actual  recurrence  of  the 
one  will  afterwards  entail  the  re-presentation  of  the  other 
also.  Not  only  are  they  still  parts  of  one  whc4e,  but  such 
distinctness  as  they  have  at  present  is  the  result  of  a  gradtial 
differentiation. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  now  to  imagine  the  effects  of  yeaxs 
of  experience  removed,  or  to  picture  the  character  of  our  infantile 
presentations  before  our  interests  had  led  us  habitually  to 
concentrate  attention  on  some  and  to  ignore  others.  In  pl&ce 
of  the  many  things  which  we  can  now  see  and  hear,  not  menly 
would  there  then  be  a  confused  presentation  of  the  whole 
field  of  vision  and  of  a  mass  of  undistinguished  sounds,  but  even 
the  difference  between  sights  and  sounds  themselves  would  be 
without  its  present  distinctness.  Thus  the  further  we  go  back 
the  nearer  we  approach  to  a  total  presentation  having  the 
character  of  one  general  continuum  in  which  differences  are  latent. 
There  is,  then,  in  psychology,  as  in  biology,  what  may  be  called 
a  principle  of  "progressive  differentiation  or  specialization";* 
and  this,  as  well  as  the  facts  of  reproduction  and  association, 
forcibly  suggests  the  conception  of  a  certain  objective  continuum 
forming  the  background  or  basis  to  the  several  relatively  dis- 
tinct presentations  that  are  elaborated  out  of  it — the  equiva- 
lent, in  fact,  of  that  unity  and  continuity  of  consciousness 
which  has  been  supposed  to  supersede  thie  need  for  a  conscious 
subject 

There  is  one  dass  of  objects  of  special  interest  even  m  a 
general  survey,  viz.  movements  or  motor  presentations.  These, 
like  sensory  presentations,  admit  of  association  and 
reproduction,  and  seem  to  attain  to  such  distinctness  „gtaifmn 
as  they  possess  in  adult  human  experience  by  a 
gradual  differentiation  out  of  an  original  diffused  mobility  which 
is  little  besides  emotional  expressioiL  Of  this,  however,  oiore 
presently.  It  is  primarily  to  such  dependence  upon  feeling 
that  movements  owe  their  distinctive  character,  the  possession, 
that  is,  under  normal  circumstances,  of  definite  and  assignable 
psychical  antecedents,  in  contrast  to  sensory  presenUtions, 
which  are  devoid  of  them.  We  cannot  psychologically  explain 
the  order  in  which  particular  sights  and  sounds  occur;  but  the 
movements  that  follow  them,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  ade- 
quately expUuned  only  by  psychology.  The  twilight  that  sends 
the  hens  to  roost  sets  the  fox  to  prowl,  and  the  lion's  roar 
which  gathers  the  jackals  scatters  the  sheep.  Such 
diversity  in  the  movements,  although  the  sensory 
presentations  are  similar,  is  due,  in  fact,  to  what  we 
might  call  the  principle  of  "  subjective  or  hedonic  selection  " — 
that,  out  of  all  the  manifold  changes  of  sensory  presentation 
which  a  given  individual  experiences,  only  a  few  are  the  occasion 
of  such  dedded  feeling  as  to  become  objects  of  possible  appetite 
or  aversion.  It  is  thus  by  means  of  movements  that  we  are 
more  than  the  creatures  of  circumstances  and  that  we  can 
with  propriety  talk  of  subjective  sdection.  The  represen- 
tation of  what  interests  us  comes  then  to  be  associated  with 
the  representation  of  such  movements  as  will  secure  its 
realization,  so  that— although  no  concentration  of  attention 
will  secure  the  requisite  intensity  to  a  pleasurable  object 
present  only  in  idea— we  can  by  what  is  strangdy  like  a  con- 
centration of  attention  convert  the  idea  of  a  movement  into 
the  fact,  and  by  means  of  the  movement  attain  the  coveted 
reality. 

*The  biological  prinriple  referred  to  is  that^known  as  von  Baer** 
law.  viz.  "  tiiat  the  progrett  of  development  ts  from  the  gcncial  to 
the  special." 
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7.  And  this  has  brought  us  round  naturaJly  to  the  third  of 
the  commonly  accepted  constituents  of  experience.  What  is 
conation,  or  rather  eonathe  action?  For  there  are  two  ques- 
CoBaUm-  ^^^°^  olten  more  or  less  confused,  the  question  of 
motive  or  spring  of  action,  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
— why  is  there  action  at  all?  and  the  question  of  means— how 
do  definite  actions  come  about?  The  former  question  relates 
primarily  to  the  connexion  of  conation  and  feeling.  It  is  only 
the  latter  question  that  we  now  raise.  In  ordinary  voluntary 
movement  we  have  first  of  all  an  idea  or  re-presentation  of  the 
movement,  and  last  of  all  the  actual  movement  itself— a  new 
presentation  which  may  for  the  present  be  described  as  the 
filling  out  of  the  re-presentation,  which  thereby  attains  that 
intensity,  distinctness  and  embodiment  we  call  reality.  How 
does  this  change  come  about?  The  attempt  has  often  been 
made  to  explain  it  by  a  reference  to  the  more  uniform,  and 
apparently  simpler,  case  of  reflex  action,  including  under  this 
term  what  are  called  sensori-motor  and  ideo-motor  actions.  In 
all  these  the  movement  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  mere  trans- 
ference of  intensity  from  the  associated  sensation  or  idea  that 
sets  on  the  movement.  But  when  by  some  chance  or  mischance 
the  same  sensory  presentation  excites  two  or  more  nascent 
motor  changes  that  conflict,  a  temporary  block  is  said  to  occur; 
and,  when  at  length  one  of  these  nascent  motor  changes 
finally  prevails,  then,  it  is  said,  "  there  is  constituted  a  sUte 
of  consciousness  which  displays  what  we  term  volitioxL"^  But 
this  assumption  that  sensory  and  motor  ideas  are  associated 
before  volition,  and  that  volition  begins  where  automatic  or 
reflet  action  ends,  is  due  to  that  inveterate  habit  of  confound- 
ing the  psychical  and  the  physical  which  is  the  bane  of  modem 
psychology.  How  did  these  particular  sensory  and  motor 
presentations  ever  come  to  be  associated?  The  only  psycho- 
logical evidence  we  have  of  any  very  intimate  connexion  between 
sensory  and  motor  representations  is  that  furnished  by  our 
acquired  dexterities,  «.«.  by  such  movement  as  Hartley* 
styled  "  secondarily  automatic."  But  then  all  these  have  been 
preceded  by  volition:  as  Herbert  Spencer  says,  "the  child 
learning  to  walk  wills  each  movement  before  nuikixig  it."  Surely, 
then,  a  psychologist  should  take  this  as  his  typical  case  and 
prefer  to  assume  that  all  automatic  actions  that  come  within 
his  ken  at  all  are  in  this  sense  secondarily  automatic,  m,  to 
say  that  either  in  the  experience  of  the  individual  or  of  his 
ancestors,  volition  or  something  analogous  to  it,  preceded  habit. 

But,  if  we  are  thus  compelled  by  a  sound  method  to  regard 
sensori-motor  actions  as  degraded  or  mechanical  forms  of 
voluntary  actions,  instead  of  regarding  voltmtary  actions  as 
gradually  differentiated  out  of  something  physical,  we  have  not 
to  ask:  What  happens  when  one  of  two  alternative  movements 
is  executed?  but  the  more  general  question:  What  happens 
yrhtn  any  movement  is  made  in  consequence  of  feeling?  It  is 
obvious  that  on  this  view  the  simplest  definitely  purposive 
movement  must  have  been  preceded  by  some  movement  simpler 
still.  For  any  distinct  movement  purposely  made  presupposes 
the  ideal  presentation,  before  the  actual  realixation,  of  the  move- 
ment. But  such  ideal  presentation,  being  a  re-presentation, 
equally  presupposes  a  previous  actual  movement  of  which  it  is 
the  so-called  mental  residuum.  There  is  then,  it  would  seem, 
but  one  way  left,  vix.  to  regard  those  movements  which  are 
immediately  expressive  of  pl«Lsure  or  pain  as  primordial,  and 
to  regard  the  so-called  voluntary  movements  as  elaborated  out 
of  these.  The  vague  and  diffusive  character  of  these  primitive 
emotional  manifestations  a  really  a  point  in  favour  of  this 
position.  For  such  "  diffusion  "  is  evidence  of  an  underlying 
continuity  of  motor  presentations  parallel  to  that  already 
disCTWsed  in  connexion  with  sensory  presentations,  a  continuity 
which,  in  each  case,  becomes  differentiated  in  the  course  of 
experience  into  comparatively  distinct  and  discrete  movements 
and  sensations  respectively.* 

*  Comnare  Spencer's  Principles  rf  Psyeketogy*  I  II  ^17.  8. 

*  D.  Hartley,  ObsenoHons  on  Man  (6tli  ed..  1834).  PP>  66  aqq. 

*  It  may  be  well  to  call  to  mind  here  that  Alexander  Bam  also 
regarded  emotional  expienion  as  a  poeaible  commencement  of  action, 


But  whereas  we  can  only  infer,  and  that  in  a  very  roundabout 
fashion,  that  our  sensations  are  not  absolutely  distinct  but  are 
parts  of  one  massive  sensation,  as  it  were,  we  are  still  liable  under 
the  influence  of  strong  emotion  directly  to  experience  the  corre- 
sponding continuity  in  the  case  of  movement.  Such  motor- 
oontinuum  we  may  suppose  is  the  psychical  counterpart  of  that 
permanent  readiness  to  act,  or  rather  that  continual  nascent 
acting,  which  among  the  older  physiologists  was  spoken  of  as 
"  tonic  acUon."  This  *'  skeletal  tone,"  as  it  is  now  called,  is 
found  to  disi4>pear  more  or  less  coxqpletely  from  a  limb  when  its 
sensory  nerves  are  divided.  "In  the  absence  of  the  usual 
stream  of  afferent  imptilses  passing  into  it,  the  spinal  cord 
ceases  to  send  forth  the  influences  which  maintain  the  tone."* 
And  a  like  intimate  dependence,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
obtains  throughout  between  sensation  and  movement.  We 
cannot  imagine  the  beginning  of  life  but  only  life  begun.  The 
simplest  picture,  then,  which  we  can  form  of  a  concrete  state 
of  mind  is  not  one  in  which  there  are  movements  before  there 
are  any  sensations  or  sensations  before  there  are  any  movements, ' 
but  one  in  which  change  of  sensation  is  followed  by  change 
of  movement,  the  link  between  the  two  being  a  change  of 
feeliPg. 

Having  thus  simplified  the  question,  we  may  now  ask  again: 
How  is  this  change  of  movement  through  feeling  brought  about? 
The  answer,  as  already  hinted,  appears  to  be:  otpndtmo 
By  a  change  of  attention.  We  learn  from  such  ^AeUom  of  • 
observations  as  psychologists  describe  under  the  '^'•'Mf^ 
head  of  fascination,  imitation,  hypnotism,  &c.,  that  the  mere 
concentration  of  attention  upon  a  movement  is  often  enough 
to  bring  the  movement  to  pass.  But,  of  course,  in  such  cases 
neither  emotion  nor  volition  is  neceuarily  implied;  but  none 
the  less  they  show  the  close  connexion  that  exists  between 
attention  and  movement.  Everybody,  too,  must  often 
have  observed  how  the  execution  of  any  but  mechanical 
movements  arrests  attention  to  thoughts  or  sensations,  and 
how,  vice  versa,  a  striking  impression  or  thou^t  interrupts 
him  in  the  performance  of  skilled  movements.  Let  us 
suppose,  then,  that  we  have  at  any  given  moment  a  cerUin 
distribution  of  attention  between  sensory  and  motor  presenta- 
tions; a  change  in  that  distribution  then  will  mean  a  change 
in  the  intensity  of  some  of  all  of  these.  But,  in  the  case  of 
motor  presentations,  change  of  intensity  means  change  of 
movement.  Such  changes  are,  however,  quite  minimal  in 
amount  so  k>ng  as  the  given  presentations  are  not  conspicu- 
ously agreeable  or  disagreeable.  So  soon  as  they  are,  however, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  most  intimate  connexion  between  feeling 
and  attention;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  adequately  to  exhibit 
this  evidence  without  first  attempting  to  ascertain  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  presentations,  or  groups  of  presentations,  that 
are  respectively  pleasurable  and  painful,  and  this  must  occupy 
us  later  on. 

8.  We  are  now  at  the  end  of  our  analysis,  and  the  resulU 
may  perhaps  be  most  conveniently  summarized  by  first  throwing 
them  into  a  tabular  form  and  then  appending  a  PHmnrMat 
few  remarks  by  way  of  indicating  the  main  purport  i^Kta  0/ 
of  the  table.  Taking  no  account  of  the  specific  ^'^^ 
difference  between  one  concrete  sUte  of  mind  and  another, 
and   supposing   that    we    are    dealing    with    presenUtions 

but  only  to  reject  it  in  favour  of  his  own  peculiar  doctrine  of  "  spon- 
taneity," which,  however,  b  open  to  the  objection  that  it  makes 
movement  precede  feeling  instead  of  foUowins  it— an  objection 
that  would  oe  serious  even  if  the  arsuments  advanced  to  support 
his  hypothesis  were  as  cogent  as  only  Bain  supposed  them  to  be. 
Against  the  position  maintained  above  he  objects  that  "  the  emo- 
tional wave  almost  invariably  affects  a  whole  group  of  movements," 
and  therefore  does  not  furnish  the  "  wobUetf  promptings  that  are 
desiderated  in  the  case  of  the  will "  {Mental  and  Moral  Science, 
p.  323).  But  to  make  this  objection  is  to  let  heredity  count  for  noth- 
mg.  In  fact,  wherever  a  vanety  of  isolated  movements  is  physically 
possible  there  also  we  always  find  correapondtng  Instincts,  "  that 
unUught  ability  to  perform  actions,"  to  use  Barn's  own  language, 
which  a  minimum  of  practice  sufiices  to  perfect,  9ut  then  these 
suggest  gradual  ancestral  acquintion. 
«Foster,  Text-Book  oj Pkyneiofy,  |  S97- 
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in  their  simplest  form,  i.e.  is  sensatioiis  and  movementt,  vifi 
have: — 

"(i)  non-voluntarily  attend-l     ^ 

ing  to  cban|;eB  in  the[-"*jJ«cfttation 
8entory-continuum;>      J       <»  *«JM«7 
[CogHUiaii] 


A  SUBJBCT 


(a)  being,  in  consequence^ 
either    pleased    or 
pained; 
[Peding] 

and  (3)  by  voluntary  atten-T 
tion  or  "innervation"!  a 
producing    changes    in  f 
the   nx>tor-continuum.^J 
[CofMitoal 


Presentation 
p(  motor 


OBJECTS. 


Of  the  three  phases  or  functions,  thus  analytically  distinguish* 
able,  but  not  really  separable,  the  first  and  the  third  correspond 
in  the  main  with  the  receptive  and  active  states  or  powers  of  the 
older  psychologists.  The  second,  being  more  difficult  to  isolate, 
was  long  overlooked;  or,  at  all  events,  its  essential  characteristics 
were  not  distinctly  marked,  so  that  it  was  confoimded  either  with 
( I )  which  is  its  cause,  or  with  (3) ,  its  eflfcct.  But  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  psychological  distinctions  is  that  which  traverses 
both  the  old  bipartite  and  the  prevailing  tripartite  analysis, 
viz.  that  between  the  subject  on  the  one  hand,  as  acting  and 
feeling,  and  the  objects  of  this  activity  on  the  other.  With 
this  distinction  dearly  before  us,  instead  of  crediting  the  sub- 
ject with  an  indefinite  number  of  faculties  or  capacities,  we  must 
seek  to  explain  not  only  reproduction,  association,  &c.,  but  all 
varieties  of  thinking  and  acting,  by  the  laws  pertaining  to  ideas 
or  presentations,  leaving  to  the  subject  only  the  one  power  of 
variously  distributing  that  attention  upon  which  the  intensity 
of  a  presentation  in  part  depends.  What  we  call  acti/ity  in 
the  narrower  sense  (as  e.g.  purposive  movement  and  intellection) 
is  but  a  special  form  of  this  single  subjective  activity,  although 
a  very  important  one. 

According  to  this  view,  then,  presenlatums,  aUeiUion,  feding, 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  three  coK>rdinate  genera,  each  of  which 
is  a  complete  "  sute  of  mind  or  consciousness,"  i.e.  as  being  all 
alike  included  under  this  one  supreme  category.  There  is,  as 
Berkeley  long  ago  urged,  no  resemblance  between  activity  and 
an  idea;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  anything  common  to  pure  feeling 
and  an  idea,  unless  it  be  that  both  possess  intensity.  Classifica- 
tion seems,  in  fact,  to  be  here  out  of  place.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
the  one  summum  genuSt  state  of  mind  or  consciousness,  with  its 
three  co-ordinate  subdivisions — cognition,  emotion,  conation — 
our  analysis  seems  to  lead  us  to  recognize  three  distinct  and 
irreducible  components— attention,  feeling,  and  objects  or 
presentations— as  together,  in  a  certain  connexion,  constituting 
one  concrete  state  of  mind  or  psychosis.  Of  such  concrete 
states  of  mind  or  psychoses  we  may  then  say— so  far  agreeing 
with  the  older,  bipartite  psychology— that  there  are  two  forms, 
corresponding  to  the  two  ways  in  which  attention  may  be 
determined  and  the  two  classes  of  objects  attended  to  in  each, 
viz.  (x)  iht  sensory  or  receptive  attitude,  when  attention  is 
non-voluntazily  determined,  i.e.  where  feeling  follows  the  act 
of  attention;  and  (2)  the  motor  or  active  attitude,  where  feel- 
ing precedes  the  act  of  attention,  which  is  thus  determined 
voluntarily. 

Atlenliott. 

9.  Instead  of  a  congeries  of  faculties  we  have  assumed  a 
single  subjective  activity  and  have  proposed  to  call  this  aUetUum. 
Some  further  explication  of  this  position  seems  to  be  desirable. 
We  start  with  the  duality  of  subject  and  object  as  fundamental. 
We  say  of  man,  mouse,  or  monkey  that  it  feels,  perceives, 
remembers,  infers,  strives,  and  so  forth.  Leaving  aside  the  first 
term,  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  rest  imply  both  an  activity  and 
an  object.  Is  it  possible  to  resolve  these  instances  into  a  form 
in  which  the  assumed  diversity  of  the  act  will  appear  as  a  diver- 
sity of  the  object?    At  first  sight  it  looks  rather  as  if  the  kind 

.  >  To  cover  more  complex  cases  we  might  here  add  the  words  "  or 
trains  of  ideas." 


of  activity  might  vary  while  the  object  remained  the  same; 
that  e.g.  we  perceived  an  object  and  later  on  remembered  or 
desired  it.  It  would  then  be  most  natural  to  refer  these  several 
activities  to  corresponding  faculties  of  perception,  memory 
and  desire.  This,  indeed,  is  the  view  embodied  in  common 
speech,  and  for  practical  purposes  it  is  doubtless  the  simplest 
and  the  best.  Nevertheless,  a  more  thorough  analysis  shows  that 
when  the  supposed  faculty  is  different  the  object  is  never  entirely 
and  in  all  re^>ects  the  same.  Thus  in  perception,  e.g.  we  deal 
with  "  impressions  "  or  primary  presentations,  and  in  memory 
and  imagination  with  **  ideas  "  (in  the  later  sense)  or  secondary 
presentations.  In  desire  the  want  of  the  object  gives  it  an 
entirely  different  setting,  adding  a  new  characteristic,  that  of 
value  or  worth,  so  that  its  acquisition  becomes  the  end  of  a  series 
of  efforts  or  movements.  The  older  psychology,  by  its  accept- 
ance of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  that  all  the  facts  of  immediate 
experience  are  to  be  interpreted  as  subjective  modifications, 
failed  to  distinguish  adequately  between  the  subject  as  active 
and  the  objects  of  its  aaivity.  Hence  the  tendency  to  rest 
content  with  the  popular  distinction  of  various  faculties  in  spite 
of  the  underlying  sameness  implied  in  the  common  application 
of  "  conscious  "  to  them  all.  In  fact,  Locke's  definition  of  idea 
(in  the  older  and  wider  sense)  as  the  immediate  object  of  con- 
sciousness or  thinking  was  censured  by  Reid  as  "  the  greatest 
blemish  in  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding."  But,  accepting 
this  definition  as  implied  in  the  duality  of  subject  and  object, 
and  accepting  too  the  underlying  sameness  which  the  active 
form  "conscious"  undeniably  implies,  we  have  simply  to  ask: 
"  Which  is  the  better  term  to  denote  this  common  dement— 
consciousness  or  attention?" 

Consciousness,  as  the  vaguest,  most  protean  and  most  treach* 
erous  of  psychological  terms,  will  hardly  serve  our  purpose. 
Attention,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  invariable  active  sense, 
and  there  is  an  appropriate  verb,  to  attend.  But  many  things, 
it  may  be  said,  are  presented  while  few  are  attended  to;  if  atten- 
tion, is  to  be  made  coextensive  with  the  activity  impUed  in 
consciousness,  will  not  the  vital  distinction  between  attention 
and  inattention  be  lost?  In  fact,  however,  this  distinction 
implies  a  covert  comparison,  not  an  absolute  contrast.  In 
everyday  life  we  recognize  many  degrees  of  attention,  ranging 
from  an  extreme  of  intense  concentration  to  one  of  complete 
remission,  as  Locke  long  ago  pointed  out.*  Between  these 
extremes  there  is  perfect  continuity,  and  not  a  difference  of 
kind;  to  apply  the  one  term  attention  to  the  whole  range  is 
very  like  applying  the  one  term  magnitude  to  large  azul  small 
quantities  alike. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  when  we  commonly  talk 
of  different  faculties  we  also  find  psycholoi^cal  differences  of 
object,  and  to  assert  that  if  there  is  one  comnnon  factor  in  all 
psychical  activity  this  factor  is  attention.  To  make  our  position 
secure  it  is  needful  to  show  directly  that  all  the  various  faculties 
with  which  a  subject  can  be  credited  are  resolvable  into  attention 
and  various  classes  or  relations  or  states  of  presentations  that 
are  attended  to.  How  far  this  is  possible  remains  to  be  seen  as 
we  proceed.  In  the  case  of  the  so-called  "  intellectual  powers  " 
the  position  !s  generally  conceded,  but  so  far  as  the  ^untaiy 
or  active  powers  are  concerned  it  is  as  generally  denied.  Now, 
in  so  far  as  volition  implies  not  merely  action,  overt  or  intended, 
but  also  motives,  in  so  far  also  it  must  be  acknowledged  it 
contains  a  factor  not  resolvable  into  attention  to  motor  presenta- 
tions. This  further  factor,  which  has  been  called  "  the  voUiional 
character  of  feeling,"  we  here  leave  aside.  Apart  from  this 
direct  spring  of  action,  then,  the  question  is  whether  the  active 
process  itself  differs  from  the  cognitive  or  receptive  process 

*  "  That  there  are  ideas,  some  or  other,  alwa^  present  in  the 
mind  of  a  waking  man.  every  one's  experience  convinces  him ;  though 
the  mind  employs  itself  about  them  with  several  degrees  of  attention. 
Sometimes  the  mind  fixes  itself  with  such  intention . . .  that  it  shuts 
out  all  other  thoughts  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  ordinary  impressions 
made  on  the  senses; . .  .at  pther  times  it  barely  observes  the  train  of 
ideas . . .  without  directing  and  punuing  any  of  them:  and  at  other 
times  it  leu  them  pass  almost  quite  unrnarded  as  faint  shadow* 
that  make  no  impression  "  (Essay,  ii.  19,  (|  3, 4). 
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save  in  being  attention  U>  a  special  class  of  objects.  First  of 
ail,  it  is  noteworthy  that  both  have  the  same  characteristics. 
Thus,  what  Hamilton  called  "the  law  of  limiution"  holds 
of  each  alike  and  of  either  with  respect  to  the  other;  and  it  holds 
too  not  only  of  the  number  of  presentations  but  also  of  the 
intensity.  We  can  be  absorbed  in  action  just  as  much  as  in 
perception  or  thought;  also,  as  already  said,  movements,  unless 
they  are  mechanical,  inhibit  ideas;  and  vice  versa,  ideas,  other 
than  assoriatfd  trains,  arrest  movements.  Intoxication,  hypno- 
tism or  insanity,  rest  or  exhaustion,  tell  6n  apperception  as  well 
as  on  innervation.  The  control  of  thoughts,  equally  with  the 
control  of  movements,  requires  effort;  and  as  there  is  a  strain 
peculiar  to  intently  listening  or  gazing,  which  is  known  to  have 
a  muscular  concomitant,  so  too  there  is  a  strain  characteristic 
of  recollection  and  visualization,  which  may  quite  well  turn  out 
to  be  muscular  too.  When  movements  have  to  be  associated, 
the  same  continuous  attention  is  called  for  as  is  found  requisite 
in  associating  sensory  impressions;  and,  when  such  associations 
have  become  very  intimate,  dissociation  is  about  equally  difficult 
in  both  cases. 

There  is  one  striking  fact  that  brings  to  light  the  essential 
sameness  of  apperception  and  innervation,  cited  by  Wundt 
for  this  vexy  purpose.  In  so-called  "  reaction-time  "  experi- 
ments it  is  found,  when  the  impression  to  be  registered  follows 
on  a  premonitory  signal  after  a  certain  brief  interval,  that  then 
the  reaction  (registering  the  impression)  is  often  instantaneous; 
the  reaction-time,  in  other  words,  is  nil.  In  such  a  case  the 
subject  is  aware  not  of  three  separate  events,  (i)  the  perception 
of  the  impression;  (a)  the  reaction;  (3)  the  perception  of  this; 
but  the  fact  of  the  impression  is  realized  and  the  registering 
movement  is  actualized  at  once  and  together;  the  subject  is 
conadoos  of  one  act  of  attention  and  one  only. 

Theory  oj  Presentaiions^ 

la  We  come  now  to  the  exposition  of  the  objects  of  attention 
or  consdousneas,  ff.e.  to  what  we  may  call  the  objective  or 
presentational  factor  of  psychical  life.  The  treatment  of  this 
will  fall  naturally  into  two  divisions.  In  the  first  we  shall  have 
to  deal  with  its  general  characteristics  and  with  the  fundamental 
processes  which  all  presentation  involves.  In  view  of  its  general 
and  more  or  less  hypothetical  character  we  may  call  it  the 
theory  of  presentation.  We  can  then  pass  on  to  the  special 
forms  of  presentations,  known  as  scnsa'tions,  percepts,  images, 
&c,  and  to  the  special  processes  to  which  these  forms  lead  up. 

Thb  ^position  will  be  simplified  if  we  start  with  a  supposition 
that  will  enable  us  to  leave  aside,  at  least  for  the  present,  the 
Awnmrffrw  <llfficult  question  of  heredity.  We  know  that  in 
•f«Avcfte-  the  course  of  each  individual's  life  there  is  more 
*w*f'/^  or  less  of  progressive  differentiation  or  development. 
*■*"**■*  Further,  it  is  believed  that  there  has  existed  a  scries 
of  sentient  individuals  beginning  with  the  lowest  form  of  life 
and  advancing  continuously  up  to  man.  Some  traces  of  the 
advance  ahneady  made  may  be  reproduced  in  the  growth  of  each 
human  being  now,  bift  for  the  most  part  such  traces  have  been 
obliterated.  What  was  experience  in  the  past  has  become 
instinct  in  the  present.  The  descendant  has  no  consciousness 
of  his  ancestor's  failures  when  performing  by  "an  untaught 
ability"  what  they  slowly  and  perhaps  painfully  acquired. 
But,  if  we  are  to  attempt  to  follow  the  genesis  of  mind  from 
its  earliest  dawn,  it  is  the  primary  experience  rather  than  the 
eventual  instinct  that  we  have  first  of  all  to  keep  in  view.  To 
this  end,  then,  it  is  proposed  to  assume  that  we  are  dealing  with 
one  individual  who  has  continuously  advanced  from  the  begin- 
ning of  psychical  life,  and  not  with  a  series  of  individuals  of 
whom  aU  save  the  first  inherited  certain  capacities  from  their 
progenitors.  The  life-history  of  such  an  imaginary  individual, 
that  is  to  say,  would  correspond  with  all  that  was  new  in  the 
experience  of  a  certain  typical  series  of  individuals  each  of  whom 
advanced  a  certain  stage  in  mental  differentiation.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  this  history  would  be  omitted  that  inherited 
reproduction  of  the  net  results,  so  to  say,  of  ancestral  experience, 
that  innate  tradition  by  which  alone,  under  the  actual  conditions 


of  existence,  progress  is  possible.  The  process  of  thus  reproduc- 
ing the  old  might  differ  as  widely  from  that  of  producing  the  new 
as  electrotyping  does  from  engraving.  However,  the  point  is 
that  as  psychologists  we  know  nothing  directly  about  it;  neither 
can  we  distinguish  precisely  at  any  link  in  the  chain  of  Ufe  what 
is  old  and  inherited— original  in  the  sense  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz 
— ^from  what  is  new  or  acquired— original  in  the  modem  sense. 
But  we  are  bound  as  a  matter  of  method  to  suppose  all  com- 
plexity and  differentiation  among  presentations  to  have  been 
originated,  ix,  experimentally  acquired,  at  some  time  or  other. 
So  long,  then,  as  we  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  progress 
of  this  differentiation  we  may  disregard  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
actually  been,  as  it  were,  the  product  of  one  hand  dealing  with 
one  tabula  rasa  to  use  Locke's — originally  Aristotle's— figure, 
but  of  many  hands,  each  of  which,  starting  with  a  reproduction 
of  what  had  been  wrought  on  the  preceding  tabulae^  put  in  more 
or  fewer  new  touches  before  devising  the  whole  to  a  successor 
who  would  proceed  in  like  manner. 

XI.  What  is  implied  in  this  process  of  differentiation  and 
what  is  it  that  becomes  differentiated  ?— these  are  the  questions 
to  which  we  must  now  attend.  Psychologists  have  ra«A«- 
usually  represented  mental  advance  as  consisting  MoiMOoa* 
fundamentally  in  the  combination  and  recombina-  CoaOaimm, 
don  of  various  elementary  units,  the  so-caUed  sensations 
and  primitive  movements:  in  other  words,  as  consisting 
in  a  species  of  "  mental  chemistry. "  If  we  are  to  resort  to 
physical  analogies  at  all— a  matter  of  very  doubtful  pro- 
priety— we  shall  find  in  the  growth  of  a  seed  or  an  embryo 
far  better  illustrations  of  the  unfolding  of  the  contents  of  con- 
sciousness than  in  the  building  up  of  molecules:  the  process 
seems  much  more  a  segmentation  of  what  is  originally  continuous 
than  an  aggregation  of  elements  at  first  independent  and  distinct. 
0>mparing  higher  minds  or  stages  of  mental  development  with 
lower — by  what  means  such  comparison  is  possible  we  need  not 
now  consider— we  find  in  the  higher  conspicuous  differences 
between  presentations  which  in  the  lower  are  indistinguishable 
or  absent  altogether.  The  worm  is  aware  only  of  the  difference 
between  light  and  dark.  The  steel-worker  sees  half  a  dozen 
tints  where  others  see  only  a  uniform  glow.  To  the  child,  it  is 
said,  all  faces  are  alike;  and  throughout  life  we  are  apt  to  note 
the  general,  the  points  of  resemblance,  before  the  special,  the 
points  of  difference.  But  even  when  most  definite,  what  we 
call  a  presentation  is  still  part  of  a  brger  whole.  It  is  not 
separated  from  other  presentations,  whether  simultaneous  or 
successive,  by  something  which  is  not  of  the  nature  of  presenta- 
tion, as  one  island  is  separated  from  another  by  the  intervening 
sea,  or  one  note  in  a  melody  from  the  next  by  an  interval  of 
silence.  In  our  search  for  a  theory  of  presentations,  then, 
it  is  from  this  "  continuity  of  consciousness  "  that  we  must  take 
our  start.  Working  backwards  from  this  as  we  find  it  now,  we 
are  led  alike  by  particular  facts  and  general  considerations  to 
the  conception  of  a  totum  objectivum  or  objective  continuum 
which  is  gradually  differentiated,  thereby  giving  rise  to  what  we 
call  distinct  presentations,  just  as  some  particular  presentation, 
clear  as  a  whole,  as  Leibnitz  would  say,  becomes  with  mental 
growth  a  complex  of  distinguishable  parts.  Of  the  very  begin- 
ning of  this  continuum  we  can  say  nothing;  absolute  beginnings 
are  beyond  the  pale  of  science.  Experience  advances  as  this 
continuum  is  differentiated,  every  differentiation  being  a  change 
of  presentation.  Hence  the  commonplace  of  psychologists— 
We  are  only  conscious  as  we  are  conscious  of  change. 

But  "change  of  consciousness"  is  too  loose  an  expression 
to  take  the  place  of  the  unwieldy  phrase  differentiation  of  a 
presentation-continuum,  to  which  we  have  been  ^p^^^yp^ 
driven.  For  not  only  does  the  term  "  consciousness  " 
confuse  what  exactness  requires  us  to  keep  distinct,  an 
activity  and  its  object,  but  also  the  term  "change" 
fails  to  express  the  characteristics  which  distinguish 
new  presentations  from  other  changes.  Differentiation  implies 
that  the  simple  becomes  complex  or  the  complex  more  complex; 
it  implies  also  that  this  increased  complexity  is  due  to  the  per- 
sistence of  former  changes;  we  may  even  nay  such  persistence  ifl 
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cssentUl  lo  the  very  idea  of  development  or  growth.  In  trying, 
then,  to  conceive  our  psychological  individual  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  development  we  must  not  picture  him  as  experiencing 
a  succession  of  absolutely  new  sensations,  which,  coming  out 
of  nothingness,  admit  of  being  strung  upon  the  "thread  of 
consciousness  "  like  beads  picked  up  at  random,  or  cemented 
into  a  mass  like  the  bits  of  stick  and  sand  with  which  the  jroung 
caddis  covers  its  nakedness.  The  notion,  which  Kant  has  done 
much  to  encourage,  that  psychical  life  begins  with  a  confused 
manifold  of  sensations— devoid  not  only  of  logical  but  even  of 
psychological  unityis  one  that  becomes  more  inconceivable 
the  more  closely  we  consider  it.  An  absolutely  new  presentation, 
having  no  sort  of  connexion  with  former  presentations  till  the 
subject  has  synthesized  it  with  them,  is  a  conception  for  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  warrant  either  by  direct  observation, 
by  inference  from  biology,  or  in  considerations  of  an  a  priori 
kind.  At  any  given  moment  we  have  a  certain  whole  of 
presenUtions,  a  "  field  of  consciousness, "  psychologically  one 
and  continuous;  at  the  next  we  have  not  an  entirely  new  field 
but  a  partial  change  within  this  field.  Many  who  would  allow 
this  in  the  case  of  representations,  t.«.  where  idea  succeeds  idea 
by  the  workings  of  association,  would  demur  to  it  in  the  case  of 
primary  presentations  or  sensations.  "  For, "  they  would  say, 
"  may  not  silence  be  broken  by  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  have  not 
the  blind  been  made  to  sec?  "  To  urge  such  objections  is  to 
miss  the  drift  of  our  discussion,  and  to  answer  them  may  serve 
to  make  it  dearer.  Where  silence  can  be  broken  there  are 
representations  of  preceding  sotmds  and  in  all  probability  even 
subjective  presentations  of  sound  as  well;  silence  as  experienced 
by  one  who  has  heard  is  very  different  from  the  silence  of  Con- 
dillac's  statue  before  it  had  ever  heard.  The  question  is  rather 
whether  such  a  conception  as  that  of  Condillac's  is  possible; 
supposing  a  sound  to  be,  qualitatively,  entirely  distinct  from  a 
smell,  could  a  field  of  consciousness  consisting  of  smells  be 
followed  at  once  by  one  in  which  sounds  had  part?  And,  as 
regards  the  blind  coming  to  see,  we  must  remember  not  only 
that  the  blind  have  eyes  but  that  they  are  descended  from 
ancestors  who  could  see.  What  nascent  presentations  of 
sight  are  thus  involved  it  would  be  hard  to  say;  and  the  problem 
of  heredity  is  one  that  we  have  for  the  present  left  aside. 

The  view  here  taken  is  (i)  that  at  its  first  appearance  in 
psychical  life  a  new  sensation  or  so-called  elementary  presenta- 
tion is  really  a  partial  modification  of  some  pre-existing  presenta- 
tion which  thereby  becomes  as  a  whole  more  complex  than  it 
was  before;  and  (2)  that  this  complexity  and  differentiation  of 
parts  never  become  a  plurality  of  discontinuous  presentations, 
having  a  distinctness  and  individuality  such  as  the  atoms  or  ele- 
mentary particles  of  the  physical  world  are  supposed  to  have. 
Beginners  in  psychology,  and  some  who  are  not  beginners,  are  apt 
to  be  led  astray  by  expositions  which  set  out  from  the  sensations 
of  the  spedal  senses,  as  if  these  furnished  us  with  the  typ«  of  an 
elementary  presentation.  The  fact  is  we  never  experience  a 
mere  sensation  of  colour,  sound,  touch,  and  the  like;  pnd  what 
the  young  student  mistakes  for  such  is  really  a  perception,  a 
sensory  presentation  combined  with  various  sensory  and  motor 
presentations  and  with  representations— and  having  thus  a 
definitencss  and  completeness  only  possible  to  complex  pre- 
sentations. Moreover,  if  we  could  attend  to  a  pure  sensation 
of  sound  or  colour  by  itself,  there  is  much  to  justify  the  suspicion 
that  even  this  b  complex  and  not  simple,  and  owes  to  such  com- 
plexity its  clearly  marked  specific  quality.  In  certain  of  our 
vaguest  and  most  diffused  organic  sensations  there  is  probably 
a  much  nearer  approach  to  the  character  of  the  really  primitive 
presentations. 

In  such  sensations  we  can  distinguish  three  variations,  viz. 
variations  of  quality,  of  intensity>  and  of  what  Bain  called 
DHtmMha  massiveness,  or,  as  we  shall  say,  extensity.  This 
ma^  last    characteristic,    which    everybody   knows    who 

*••*'**'•*  knows  the  difference  between  the  ache  of  a  big 
bruise  and  the  ache  of  a  little  one,  between  total  and 
partial  immersion  in  a  bath,  is,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  an 
essential  elcroeni  in  our  perception  of  space.    But  it  is  certainly 


not  the  whole  of  it,  for  in  this  experience  of  massive  sensation 
alone  it  is  impossible  to  find  other  elements  which  an  analysis 
of  spatial  intuition  unmistakably  yields.  Extensity  and  exten- 
sion, then,  are  not  to  be  confounded.  Now,  we  find,  even  at  our 
level  of  mental  evolution,  that  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  a 
sensation  is  apt  to  entail  an  increase  in  its  extensity  too.  In 
like  manner  we  observe  a  greater  extent  of  movement  in  emo- 
tional expression  when  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  increases. 
Even  the  higher  region  of  imagination  is  no  exception,  as  b  shown 
by  the  whirl  and  confusion  of  ideas  incident  to  delirium,  and, 
indeed,  to  all  strong  excitement.  But  thb  "  diffusion  "  or 
"  radiation,  "  as  it  has  been  called,  diminishes  as  we  pass  from 
the  class  of  organic  sensations  to  the  sensations  of  the  five  senses, 
from  ou>vements  expressive  of  feeling  to  movements  definitely  • 
purposive,  and  from  the  tumult  of  ideas  exdted  by  passion  to 
the  steadier  sequences  determined  by  efforts  to  think.  Increased 
differentiation  seems,  then,  to  be  intinmtely  connected  with 
increased  "  restriction."  Probably  there  may  be  foimd  certain 
initial  differentiations  which  for  psychology  are  ultimate  facts 
that  it  cannot  explain.  As  already  said,  the  very  beginning  of 
experience  b  beyond  us,  though  it  b  our  business  working  frvm 
ipiMtn— to  push  back  our  analysb  as  far  as  we  can.  But  some 
differentiations  being  given,  then  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  in 
accordance  with  what  we  have  called  the  prindple  of  subjective 
selection  (see  (6),  attention  would  be  voluntarily  concentrated 
upon  certain  of  these  and  upon  the  voluntary  movements 
specially  connected  with  them.  To  such  subjectivdy  initiated 
modifications  of  the  presentation-continuum,  moreover,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  "  restriction "  to  be  in  large  measure  due. 
But  increased  restriction  would  render  further  diffeientiation 
of  the  given  whole  of  presentation  possible,  and  so  the  two 
processes  might  supplement  each  other.  These  proccsKS  luve 
now  proceeded  so  far  that  at  the  levd  of  human  oottsdousncss 
we  find  it  hard  to  form  any  tolerably  clear  conception  of  a  field 
of  consdousness  in  which  an  intense  sensation,  no  matter  what, 
might — so  to  say — diffuse  over  the  whole.  Colours,  e.g.  are 
with  us  so  dbtinct  from  sounds  that— except  as  regards  the 
exdtement  of  attention  or  the  drain  upon  it— there  b  nothing 
in  the  intensest  colour  to  affect  the  simultaneous  presenutioa 
of  a  sound.  But  at  the  beginning  whatever  we  regard  as  the 
earliest  differentiation  of  sound  might  have  been  incopresentaUe 
with  the  earliest  differentiation  of  colour,  if  suffidently  diffused, 
much  as  a  field  of  sight  all  blue  b  now  incopresentable  with 
one  all  red.  Or,  if  the  stimuli  appropriate  to  both  were  active 
together,  the  resulting  sensation  might  have  been  not  a  Uondiog 
of  two  qualities,  as  purple  b  said  to  be  a  blending  of  red  and 
violet,  but  rather  a  neutral  sensation  without  the  specific  qualities 
of  either.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  colours  and  sounds  are 
necessarily  so  far  localized  that  we  are  directly  aware  that  the 
eye  b  concerned  with  the  one  and  the  ear  with  the  other.  Thb 
brings  to  our  notice  a  fact  so  ridiculously  obvious  jte*- 
that  it  has  never  been  deemed  worthy  of  mention,  Pfg*"** 
although  it  has  undeniably  important  bearings-*  «feMtr* 
the  fact,  viz.  that  certain  sensations  or  movements  are  an 
absolute  bar  to  the  simultaneous  presentation  of  other  sensa- 
tions or  movements.  We  cannot  see  an  orange  as  at  once 
ydlow  and  green,  though  we  can  fed  it  at  once  as  both  smooth 
and  cool;  we  cannot  open  and  dose  the  same  hand  at  the  same 
moment,  but  we  can  open  one  hand  while  dosing  the  other. 
Such  incopresentability  or  contrariety  b  thus  more  than  mere 
difference,  and  occurs  only  between  presentations  belonging 
to  the  same  sense  or  to  the  same  group  of  movements.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  does  not  always  occur  even  then;  for  red  and  yellow, 
hot  and  cold,  are  presentable  together  provided  they  have 
certain  other  differences  which  we  shall  meet  again  presently  as 
differences  of  "  local  sign. " 

I  a.    In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  had  occasion  to 
distinguish  between  the  presentation-continuum  or  whole  ficki 
of  consciousness,  as  we  may  for  the  present  call  it,  g^^j^^j^^^ 
and  those  several  differentiations  within  thb  field  ^,,^ 
which  are  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  presentations, 
and  to  which- now  that  thdr  true  character  as  parts  b  dear- 
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we  too  may  confine  the  term.  But  it  will  be  well  in  the  next 
place,  before  inquiring  more  closely  into  their  characteristics, 
to  consider  for  a  moment  that  persistence  of  preceding  modifica- 
tions which  the  principle  of  progressive  differentiation  implies. 
This  persistence  is  best  spoken  of  as  retentiveness.  It  is  often 
confused  with  memory,  though  this  is  something  much  more 
complex  and  special;  for  in  memoty  there  is  necessarily  some 
contrast  of  past  and  present,  whereas  here  there  is  simply  the 
persistence  of  the  old.  But  what  is  it  that  persists?  0^  our 
theory  we  must  answer,  the  continuum  as  differentiated,  not  the 
particular  differentiation  as  an  isolated  unit.  If  psychologbts 
have  erred  in  regarding  the  presentations  of  one  moment  as 
merely  a  plurality  of  units,  they  have  erred  in  like  manner 
concerning  the  so-called  residua  of  such  presentations.  As  we 
see  a  certain  colour  or  a  certain  object  again  and  again,  we  do 
not  go  on  accumulating  images  or  representations  of  it,  which 
are  somewhere  crowded  together  like  shades  on  the  banks  of  the 
St3rx;  nor  is  such  colour,  or  whatever  it  be,  the  same  at  the 
hundredth  time  of  presentation  as  at  the  first,  as  the  hundredth 
impression  of  a  seal  on  wax  would  be.  There  is  no  such  lifeless 
fixity  in  mind.  The  explanations  of  perception  most  in  vogue 
are  far  too  mechanical  and,  so  to  say,  atomistic;  but  we  must 
fall  back  upon  the  unity  and  continuity  of  our  presentation- 
continuum  if  we  are  to  get  a  better.  Suppose  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  we  Uke  half  a  dozen  glances  at  a  strange  and 
curious  flower.  We  have  not  as  numy  complex  presentations 
which  we  might  symbolize  as  F|,  Fs, . . . .  F«.  But  rather,  at  first 
only  the  general  outline  is  noted,  next  the  disposition  of  petals, 
stamens,  &c.,  then  the  attachment  of  the  anthers,  position  of 
the  ovary,  and  so  on;  that  is  to  say,  symbolizing  the  whole 
flower  as  lp'{ab)  /  (ed)  (/  (fg)],  we  first  apprehend  say  [^. .  j' 
.  .tn,  then  [^  {ab)  /..(/.],  or  [^  (a..)  /{fi.,)d  (/..)!,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  because  the  traits  first  attended  to  persist  that 
the  later  form  an  addition  to  them  till  the  complex  is  at  length 
complete.  There  is  nothing  in  this  instance  properly  answering 
to  what  are  known  as  the  reproduction  and  association  of  ideas; 
in  the  last  and  complete  apprehension  as  much  as  in  the  first 
vague  and  inchoate  one  the  flower  is  there  as  a  primary  presenta- 
tion. There  is  a  limit,  of  course,  to  such  a  procedure,  but  the 
instance  taken,  we  may  safely  say,  is  not  such  as  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  a  simultaneous  field  of  consciousness.  Assuming 
then  that  such  increase  of  differentiation  throtigh  the  persistence 
of  preceding  differentiations  holds  of  thepfesentation-continuum 
as  a  whole,  we  conclude  that,  in  those  circumstances  in  which  we 
now  have  a  specific  sensation  of,  say,  red  or  sweet,  there  would 
be  for  some  more  primitive  experience  nothing  but  a  vague, 
almost  organic,  sensation,  which,  however,  would  persist,  so 
that  on  a  repetition  of  the  drcumstances.it  could  be  again 
further  differentiated.  The  earlier  differentiations,  in  short, 
do  not  disappear  like  the  waves  of  yesterday  in  the  calm  of  to- 
day., nor  yet  last  on  like  old  scars  beside  new  ones;  but  rather 
the  two  are  blended  and  combined,  so  that  the  whole  field  of 
consciousness,  like  a  continually  growing  picture,  increases 
indefinitely  in  complexity  of  pattern. 

13.  ilfMrnZolMfi.— Thb  proceM,  in  which  later  diFTcrcnttatiafis 
Mend  with  and  thereby  further  restrict  and  speclQliixe  vKac  is  ret^ir>ed 
of  eariier  and  len  definite  presentations,  is  thu^  a  Turthcr  irrpticdibn 
of  the  principle  of  the  progressive  development  of  ihc  prw^ntaU'^oal 
oontinuam.  When  not  ignored  altogether  tkU  furTher  pf<xts«  has 
been  commonly  r^arded  as  merely  a  simple  form  of  "  os^ociatiori," 
iu  peculiarity  being,  as  it  was  supposed,  that  <ht  prx3efitDtii>ns 
aswdated— though  numerically  distinct— were  m  quality  ptjfixtly 
identicaL  In  pomt  of  fact,  both  these  assuniptioTu  Kt^Fn  to  be 
erroneous  and  due  to  the  so-called  psychologist V  fallacy.*  For  the 
experiendng  subject  there  is  apparently  at  x'ni^  ^x^vx — ^?  ^<^  h.-iire 
already  urged— neither  the  numerical  distinctness  noi  ■:^^  4^:;._.>e 
identity  which  the  words  "  past  impression  fAi)  "  and  "  present 
impression  (At)  "  suggest  Still  the  connexion  between  this  process 
of  mere  Mending  or  fusion,  which  we  shall  call  assimilaiwn,  and  the 
process  of  association  proper  is  so  dose,  and  the  detailed  analysts 
called  for  so  complex,  that  we  must  needs  defer  further  discussion 
till  we  come  to  treat  of  association  as  a  whole  (d.  bdow,  |  34).  It 
may  then  be  possible  to  show  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  process 


*  As.  #.f.  in  interpreting  the  conduct  of  children  as  if  they  wm 
already  "  grown-up "  persons;  d.  J.  Ward,  tt.  tf  Sp€C,  PkOy. 
(i88a).  pp.  3^A».  374;  James,  Frist,  tf  Ptycky.  (1890),  f.  196. 


much  simpler  and  more  fundamental  than  association.  But  it  is  at 
least  dear  at  once  that  if  the  term  association  is  to  be  correctly  used 
it  will  imply  that  the  presentations  associated  are  from  the  first 
distinct,  are  attended  to  as  distinct,  fire  associated  soldy  in  conse- 
quence of  such  attention,  and  remain  to  the  last  dtstingutshable. 

In  view  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  differentiation,  reten- 
tiveness and  assimilation  it  will  sometimes  be  convenient  to  rder  to 
all  three  together  as  constituting  what  we  may  call  the  plasticity  of 
the  presenutional  continuum. 

14.  This  irHl  be  the  most  convenient  place  to  take  note  of 
certain  psychok)gical  doctrines  which,  thou^  differ-  -j.^,^^ 
ing  in  some  material  respects,  are  usually  induded  ^*'"'*^* 
under  the  term  Law  of  Relativity. 

a.  Hobbes's  Sentire  semper  idem  et  non  setUire  ad  idem  recidutU 
is  often  dted  as  one  of  the  first  formulations  of  this  kiv;  and  if 
we  take  it  to  apply  to  the  whole  field  of  consdousness  it  becomes 
at  once  true  and  trite:  a  fidd  of  consdousness  unaltered  dther 
by  change  of  tmpresabn  or  of  idea  would  certainly  be  a  blank 
and  a  contradiction.  Understood  in  this  sense  the  Law  of 
Relativity  amounts  to  what  Hamilton  called  the  Law  of  Variety: 
"  that  we  are  conscious  only  as  we  are  conscious  of  difference."* 
But,  though  consciousness  involves  change,  it  is  still  possible 
that  particular  presenUtions  in  the  fidd  of  consciousness  may 
continue  unchanged  indefinitdy.  When  it  is  said  that  "  a 
consUnt  impression  is  the  same  as  a  blank,"  what  is  meant  turns 
out  to  be  something  not  psychological  at  all,  as,  e.g.^  our  insen- 
sibility to  the  motion  of  the  earth  or  to  the  pressure  of  the  air- 
cases  in  which  there  is  obviously  no  presenUtion,  nor  even  any 
evidence  of  nervous  change.  Or  else  this  paradox  proves  to  bie 
but  an  awkward  way  of  expressing  what  we  may  callacconunoda- 
tion,  whether  physiological  or  peychologicaL  Thus  the  skin 
soon  adapts  itself  to  certain  seasonal  alterations  of  temperature, 
so  that  heat  or  cold  ceases  to  be  fdt:  the  sensation  ceases  because 
the  nervous  change,  its  proximate  physical  counterpart,  has 
ceased.  Again,  there  is  what  James  Mill  calls  "  an  acquired 
incapadty  of  attention,"  such  that  a  constant  noise,  for  example, 
in  which  we  have  no  Interest,  is  soon  inaudible.  In  such  a  case 
of  psychological  acconunodation  we  should  expect  also  to  find 
on  the  physiological  side  some  form  of  central  reflection  or  isoki- 
tion  more  or  las  complete.  As  a  rule,  no  doubt,  impressions 
do  not  continue  constant  for  more  than  a  very  short  time;  still 
there  are  sad  instances  enough  in  the  history  of  disease,  bodily 
and  mental,  to  show  that  such  a  thing  can  quite  well  happen, 
and  that  such  constant  impressions  (and  "  fixed  ideas,"  which 
are  in  effect  tantamount  to  them),  instead  of  becoming  blanks, 
may  dominate  the  entire  consciousness,  colouring  or  bewildering 
everything. 

6.  From  the  fact  that  the  fidd  of  consciousness  is  continually 
changing  it  has  been  supposed  to  follow,  not  only  that  a  constant 
presentation  is  impossible,  but— as  a  further  consequence — 
that  every  presentation  is  essentially  nothing  but  a  transition 
or  difference.  "  All  feding,"  says  Bain,  the  leading  exponent 
of  this  view,  "  is  two-sided.  ...  We  may  attend  more  to  one 
member  of  the  couple  than  to  the  other.  ...  We  are  more 
conscious  of  heat  when  passing  to  a  higher  temperature,  and  of 
cold  when  passing  to  a  lower.  The  state  we  have  passed  to  is 
our  explicit  consdousness,  the  state  we  have  passed  from  is  our 
implicit  consdousness."  But  the  transition  need  not  be  from 
heat  to  cold,  or  vice  versa:  it  can  equally  well  take  place  from 
a  neutral  state,  which  is  indeed  the  normal  state,  of  ndther 
heat  nor  cold;  a  new-bom  mammal,  e.g.  must  experience  cold, 
having  never  experienced  heat.  Again,  suppose  a  sailor  becalmed 
gazing  for  a  whole  moming  upon  a  stretch  of  sea  and  sky, 
what  sensations  are  implidt  here?  Shall  we  say  yellow  as 
the  greatest  contrast  to  blue,  or  darkness  as  the  contrary  of 
light,  or  both?  What,  again,  is  the  implidt  consdousness 
when  the  explidt  is  sweet;  is  it  bitter  or  sour,  and  from 
what  is  the  transition  in  such  a  case?  For  one  thing  it 
seems  clear  that  the  transition  of  attention  from  one  pre- 
sentation to  another  and  the  differences  between  the  presenta- 
tions themselves  are  distinct  facts.  It  is  strange  that  the 
psychologist  who  has  laid  such  stress  on  neutral  states  of  surprise 
*  The  Works  of  Thos.  Reid,  supplementary  note,  p.  933. 
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a9  being  akin  to  feeling  and  so  distinct  tt6m  special  presentations, 
should  in  any  way  confound  the  two.  The  mistake  is  perhaps 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Bain,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  his  school,  nowhere  distinguishes  between  attention  and  the 
presentations  that  are  attended  to.  If  "  change  of  impression  " 
and  being  conscious  or  mentally  alive  are  the  same  thing,  it  is 
then  manifestly  tautologous  to  say  that  one  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  the  other.  If  they  are  not  the  same  thing,  then  the 
succession  of  shocks  or  surprises  cannot  wholly  determine  the 
impressioits  which  successively  determine  them. 

But  we  have  still  to  consider  whether  the  impressions  them- 
selves are  nothing  but  differences  or  contrasts.  "  We  do  not 
know  any  one  thing  of  itself  but  only  the  difference  between  it 
and  another  thing,"  said  Bain.  But  it  is  plain  we  cafmot  speak 
of  contrast  or  difference  between  two  states  or  things  as  a 
contrast  or  difference,  if  the  states  or  things  are  not  themselves 
presented;  the  so-called  contrast  or  difference  would  then  be 
itself  a  single  presentation,  and  its  supposed  "  relativity  "  but  an 
inference.  Difference  is  not  more  accessary  to  the  presentation 
of  two  objects  than  two  objects  to  the  presentation  of  difference. 
And,  what  is  more,  a  difference  between  presentation  is  not  at  all 
the  same  thing  as  the  presentation  of  that  difference.  The  former 
must  precede  the  latter;  the  latter,  which  requires  active  com- 
parison, need  not  follow.  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  words 
"know,"  "knowledge,"  which  Bain  seems  not  to  have  con- 
sidered: "  to  know  "  may  mean  either  to  perceive  or  apprehend, 
or  it  may  mean  to  understand  or  comprehend.^  Knowledge  in 
the  first  sense  is  only  what  we  shall  have  presently  to  discuss  as 
the  recognition  or  assimilation  of  an  impression  (see  below, 
S  i8);  knowledge  in  the  latter  sense  is  the  result  of  intellectual 
comparison  and  is  embodied  in  a  proposition.  Thus  a  blind 
man  who  cannot  know  light  in  the  first  sense  can  know  about 
light  in  the  second  if  he  studies  a  treatise  on  optics.  Now  in 
simple  perception  or  recognition  we  cannot  with  any  exactness 
say  that  two  things  are  perceived:  straight  is  a  thing,  i.e.  a 
definite  object  presented;  not  so  not-straight,  which  answers  to  no 
definite  object  at  alL  Only  when  we  rise  to  intellectual  know- 
ledge is  it  true  to  say:  "  No  one  could  understand  the  meaning 
of  a  straight  line  without  being  shown  a  line  not  straight,  a  bent 
or  crooked  line."*  Two  distinct  presentations  are  necessary 
to  the  comparison  that  is  here  implied;  but  we  must  first  re- 
cognize our  objects  before  we  can  compare  them,  and  this  further 
step  we  may  never  take.  We  need,  then,  to  distinguish  between 
the  comparativity  of  intellectual  knowledge,  which  we  must 
admit — for  it  rests  at  bottom  on  a  purely  analytical  proposition-^ 
and  the  "  differential  theory  of  presentations,"  which,  however 
plausible  at  first  sight,  must  be  wrong  somewhere,  since  it  com- 
mits us  to  absurdities.  Thus,  if  we  cannot  have  a  presentation 
X  but  only  the  presentation  of  the  difference  between  Y  and  Z, 
it  would  seem  that  in  like  manner  we  cannot  have  the  presen- 
tation of  Y  or  Z,  nor  therefore  of  their  differenced,  till  we  have 
had  the  presentation  of  A  and  B  say,  which  differ  by  K,  and 
of  C  and  D,  which  we  may  suppose  differ  by  Z. 

The  lurking  error  in  this  doctrine,  that  all  presentations  are 
but  differences,  may  perhaps  emerge  if  we  examine  more  closely 
what  may  be  meant  by  difference.  We  may  speak  of  (a)  dif- 
ferences in  intensity  between  sensations  supposed  to  be  qualita- 
tively identical,  as  e.g.  between  the  taste  of  strong  and  weak 
tea;  or  of  (6)  differences  in  quality  between  presentations  of  the 
same  sense,  as  e.g.  between  red  and  green;  or  of  (c)  differences 
between  presentations  of  distinct  senses,  as  e.g.  between  blue 
and  bitter.  Now  as  regards  (a)  and  {b),  it  will  be  found  that  the 
difference  betweentwo  intensities  of  the  same  quality,  or  between 
two  qualities  of  the  same  order,  may  be  itself  a  distinct  pre- 


*  Other  languages  give  more  prominence  to  this  distinction; 
compare  yvQm  and  djb«^  noscere  and  scire^  hennen  and  trissen, 
connattre  and  saooir.  On  this  subject  there  are  some  acute  remarks 
in  a  little-known  book,  the  Bxploratio  phUosefhica,  of  Professor  J. 
Grote.  Hobbes,  too,  was  wdl  awake  to  this  difference,  as  e.g.  when 
he  says,  "  There  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge;  the  one.  sense  or  know- 
ledge original  and  remembrance  of  the  same;  the  other,  science  or 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  propo8itk>na,  derived  from  understanding." 

"  Bain,  I^gie,  i.  3. 


sentation,  that  is  to  say,  in  passing  from  a  load  of  to  lb  to  one  of 
2o  lb,  for  example,  or  from  the  sound  of  a  note  to  that  of  Its 
octave,  it  b  possible  to  experience  the  change  contlnuousiy, 
and  to  estimate  it  as  6ne  might  the  distance  between  two  places  on 
the  same  road.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  holds  of  (c).*  In  pass- 
ing from  the  scent  of  a  rose  to  the  sound  of  a  gong  or  a 
sting  from  a  bee  we  have  no  such  means  of  bringing  the 
two  into  relation— scarcely  more  than  we  might  have  of 
measuring  the  length  of  a  journey  made  partly  on  the  com- 
mon earth  and  partly  through  the  looking-glass.  In  (c), 
then,  we  have  only  a  diversity  of  presentations,  but  not  a 
special  presentation  of  difference;  and  we  only  have  more  than 
this  in  (0)  or  (Jb)  provided  the  selected  presenUtions  occur 
together.  We  say  that  we  know  the  difference  between  a  sound 
and  a  taste;  but  what  we  mean  is  simply  that  we  know  what  it 
is  to  pass  from  attending  to  the  one  to  attending  to  the  other. 
It  is  simply  an  experience  of  change.  Change,  however,  im- 
plies continuity,  and  there  Is  continuity  here  in  the  movement 
of  attention  and  the  affective  state  consequent  on  that,  but 
not  directly  in  the  qualities  themselves. 

c.  If  red  follows  green  we  may  be  aware  of  a  greater  difference 
than  we  could  if  red  followed  orange;  and  we  should  ordinarily 
call  a  10  R>  load  heavy  after  one  of  5  lb  and  light  after  one 
of  ao  lb.  Facts  like  these  it  is  which  make  the  differential 
theory  of  presentations  plausible.  On  the  strength  of  such 
facts  Wundt  has  formulated  a  law  of  relativity,  free,  apparently, 
from  the  objections  just  urged  against  Bain's  doctrine. 
It  runs  thus:  "Our  sensations  afford  no  absolute  but  only 
a  rdalive  meastune  of  external  impressions.  The  intensities  of 
stimuli,  the  pitch  of  tones,  the  qualities  of  light,  we  apprehend 
{empfind€n)  in  general  only  according  to  their  mutual  relation, 
not  accordiing  to  any  unalterably  fixed  unit  given  along  with 
or  before  the  impression  itself."* 

But  if  true  this  law  would  make  it  quite  immaterial  what  the 
impressions  themselves  were:  provided  the  relation  continued 
the  same,  the  sensation  would  be  the.  same  too,  just  as  the  ratio 
of  a  to  I  is  the  same  whether  our  tmit  be  miles  or  millimetres. 
In  the  case  of  intensities,  e.g.  there  is  a  minimum  sensibiU  and  a 
maximum  sensihik.  The  existence  of  such  extremes  is  al(Mie 
stiffident  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  thorotighgoii^  relativists;  but 
there  are  instances  enough  of  intermediate  intensities  that  are 
directly  recognized.  A  letter-sorter,  for  example,  who  iden- 
tifies an  ounce  or  two  ounces  with  remarkable  exactness  iden- 
tifies each  for  itself  and  not  the  first  as  half  the  second;  of  an 
ounce  and  a  half  or  of  three  ounces  he  may  have  a  compara- 
tively vague  idea.  And  so  generally  within  ceruin  limits  of 
error,  indirectly  ascertained,  we  can  identify  intensities,  each  for 
itself,  neither  referring  to  a  common  standard  nor  to  one  that 
varies  from  time  to  time— to  any  initensity,  that  is  to  say,  that 
chances  to  be  simultaneously  presented;  just  as  an  enlisting 
sergeant  will  recognize  a  man  fit  for  the  Guards  without  a  yard 
measure  and  whether  the  man's  conurades  are  tall  <k  short.  As 
rcipirda  the  qualities  of  sensations  the  outlook  of  the  relativists 
is,  if  anything,  worse.  In  what  is  called  Meyer's  experiment 
(described  under  Vision)  what  appears  greenish  on  a  red  ground 
will  appear  of  an  orange  tint  on  a  ground  of  blue;  but  this 
contrast  is  only  possible  within  certain  very  narrow  limits.  In 
fact,  the  phenomena  of  colour-contrast,  so  far  from  proving, 
distinctly  disprove  that  we  apprehend  the  qualities  of  Ug^t  only 
according  to  their  mutual  relation.  In  the  case  of  tones  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  such  contrasts  exist  at  all.  Sttmming  up 
on  the  particular  doctrine  of  relativity  of  which  Wundt  is  the 
most  distinguished  adherent,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that,  in  some 
cases  where  two  presentations  whose  difference  is  itadf  present- 
able occur  in  dose  connexion,  this  difference— as  we  indirectly 
learn — exerts  a  certain  bias  on  the  assimilation  or  identification 

*  Common  language  seems  to  recogidze  some  connexion  even  hoe 
or  we  should  not  speak  of  harsh  tastes  and  harsh  sounds,  or  of  doll 
sounds  and  dull  colours  and  so  forth.  All  this  is,  however,  super- 
added to  the  sensation,  probably  on  the  ground  of  similarities  ia  the 
accompanying  organic  sensations. 

*  PhysiologUche  Psychologie,  1st  ed..  p.  4^1 ;  the  doctrine  reappesn 
In  later  editwns,  but  no  equally  general  statement  of  it  is  given. 
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of  one  or  both  of  the  presentations.  There  is  no  **  unalterably 
fixed  unit  *'  certainly,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  "  the  mutual 
relations  of  impressions"  are  not  everything. 

15.  The  term  "  field  of  consciousness"  has  occurred  sundry 
times  in  the  course  of  this  exposition:  it  is  one  of  several  em- 
Smbeomm  ployed  in  describing  what  have  been  incidentally 
**"■•■■•  refened  to  as  "  degrees  or  grades  of  consciousness  " 
— a  difficult  and  perplexing  topic  that  we  must  now  endeavour 
further  to  elucidate.  Sailors  steering  by  night  are  said  to  look 
at  the  pole-star,  "  the  cynosure  of  every  eye,"  but  this  does  not 
prevent  them  from  seeing  the  rest  of  the  starry  vault.  At  a 
conversazione  we  may  listen  to  some  one  speaker  while  still 
hearing  the  murmurof  other  voices,  and  while  listening  we  may 
also  see  the  speaker  and  thereby  identify  him  the  better.  What 
in  these  instances  is  looked  at  or  listened  to  has  been  called  the 
**  focus  "  of  consciousness,  the  rest  of  what  is  heard  or  seen  or 
otherwise  presented  being  called  the  "field"  within  which 
attention  is  thus  concentrated  or  brought  to  a  point.  Of  these 
objects  beyond  the  focus  we  have  then  only  a  lower  degree  of 
consciousness,  and  the  more  "  distant  "  they  are  from  the 
centre  of  interest  the  fainter  and  obscurer  they  are  supposed 
to  be  or  to  become.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  continuity  here 
implied,  if  strictly  taken,  logically  commits  us  to  a  field  of  con- 
sciousness extending  with  ever  diminishing  intensity  ad  sn- 
definitum.  But  we  have  next  to  notice  certain  new  features 
that  have  led  psychologists  to  ^ve  to  the  term  field  of  con- 
sciousness a  more  restricted  meaning.  A  meteor  flashing 
across  the  sky  would  certainly  divert  the  helmsman's  attention, 
and  for  the  nonce  he  would  look  at  that  and  not  at  the  star  in 
the  Little  Bear's  tail;  a  voice  at  our  elbow  accosting  us.  we 
should  turn  to  the  new  speaker  and  listen  to  him,  still  hearing 
it  may  be,  but  no  longer  "  following,"  the  discourse  thus  for 
us  interrupted.  In  these  cases  a  change  in  the  field  of  con- 
sciousness brings  about  a  non-voluntary  change  in  the  focus. 
But  it  only  does  so  provided  it  is  sufiidently  intense  and  abrupt, 
and  the  more  attention  is  already  concentrated  the  less  effective 
a  given  disturbance  will  be.  A  whole  swarm  of  meteors  might 
have  streaked  the  sky  unheeded  while  Ulysses,  life  in  hand, 
steered  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  just  as  all  the  din  of  the 
siege  failed  to  distract  Archimedes  bent  over  his  figures  in  the 
sand.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  voluntarily  transfer  the  focus 
of  consciousness  to  any  object  within  the  field,  provided  again 
this  is  sufficiently  differentiated  from  the  rest.  But,  more  than 
that,  we  can  not  only  of  our  own  motion  turn  to  look  at  or  to 
listen  to  what  we  have  only  seen  or  heard,  but  not  noticed  before; 
we  can  also  look  out  or  listen  for  something  not  as  yet  distinguish- 
able, perhaps  not  as  yet  existing  at  all.  And  here  again  the  con- 
centration of  attention  may  be  maximal,  as  when  a  shipwrecked 
crew  scan  the  horizon  for  a  sail,  or  a  beleaguered  troop  hearken 
for  the  oncoming  of  rescue.  Now,  such  anticipated  presentations 
as  soon  as  they  are  dearly  discernible  have  already  a  certain 
finite  intensity,  and  so  they  are  said  to  have  passed  over  "  the 
threshold  "-—to  use  Herbart's  now  classic  phrase — and  to  have 
entered  the  field  of  consdousness.  Afterwards  any  further 
increase  in  their  intensity  is  certainly  gradual;  are  we  then  to 
suppose  that  before  this  their  intensity  changed  instantly  from 
zero  to  a  finite  quantity  and  not  rather  that  there  was  an  ultra- 
liminal  or  subliminal  phrase  where  too  it  only  changed  con- 
tinuously? The  latter  alternative  constitutes  the  hypothesis 
of  subconscMUsness, 

According  to  this  hypothesis  the  total  fidd  with  which  Ve 
began  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  what  Fechner  emphatically 
called  "the  fact  of  the  threshold,"  and  the  term  field  of  con- 
sciousness is  henceforth  restricted  to  that  part  within  which  the 
focus  of  consdousness  always  lies,  the  outlying  part  being  the 
region  of  subconsdousness.  Difficulties  now  begin  to  be 
apparent.  The  intensity  or  vivadty  of  a  presentation  within 
the  field  of  consdousness  depends  partly  on  what  we  may  call 
its  inherent  or  absolute  intensity,  partly  on  the  attention  that 
it  receives;  but  this  does  not  hold  of  presentations  in  subcon- 
sdousness. These  sub-presentations,  as  we  ought  perhaps  to 
call  them,  cannot  be  severally  and  selectively  attended  to. 


cannot  be  singled  out  as  direct  objects  of  experience.  Many  psy- 
chologists have  accordingly  maintained  not  only  that  they  cannot 
with  propriety  be  called  presentations,  but  that  they  have  no 
strictly  psychical  existence  at  alL  This,  however,  is  too  extreme 
a  view.  If  nothing  of  a  presentational  character  can  exist 
save  in  the  field  of  consciousness  as  thus  circumscribed  by  a 
definite  boundary  or  threshold,  a  breach  of  continuity  b  implied 
such  as  we  nowhere  else  experience:  even  the  field  of  sight, 
from  which  the  metaphor  of  a  fidd  of  consdousness  is  derived, 
has  no  such  definite  margin.  The  threshold  then  is  not  com- 
parable to  a  mathematical  line  on  opposite  sides  of  which  there 
is  an  intensive  discontinuity.  This  has  been  amply  proved 
by  the  psychophysical  investigations  of  Fechner  and  others. 
We  listen,  say,  to  a  certain  sound  as  it  steadily  diminishes;  at 
length  we  cease  to  hear  it.  Again,  we  listen  for  this  same  sound 
as  it  steadily  increases  and  presently  just  barely  hear  it.  In 
general  it  is  found  that  its  intensity  in  the  former  case  is  less 
than  it  is  in  the  latter,  and  there  is  also  in  both  cases  a  certain 
margin  of  doubt  between  dear  presence  and  dear  absence;  the 
presentation  seems  to  fficker  in  and  out,  now  there  and  now 
gone.  Further,  in  comparing  differences  in  sensations— of 
weight,  brightness,  temperature,  &c. — ^we  may  fail  wholly  to 
detect  the  difference  between  a  and  ft,  b  and  c,  and  yet  the 
difference  between  a  and  c  may  be  dearly  perceived.  We  have 
thus  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  difference  between  sensa- 
tions, although  there  is  no  so-called  "  sensation  of  difference." 
But  if  this  much  continuity  must  be  admitted  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  admit  more.  If  differences  of  presentation  exist  within 
the  field  of  consdousness  beyond  the  outermost  verge  of  the 
"  threshold  of  difference,"  we  cannot  consistently  deny  the 
existence  of  any  presentations  at  all  beyond  the  threshold  of 
consdousness.  Since  the  field  of  consciousness  varies  greatly  and 
often  suddenly  with  the  amount  and  distribution  of  attention, 
we  must,  as  already  said,  either  recognize  such  subconsdous 
presentations  or  suppose  that  clearly  differentiated  presents^ 
tions,  presentations  that  is  to  say  of  finite  intensity,  pass 
abruptly  into  or  out  of  existence  with  every  such  variation  of 
the  field. 

The  hypothesis  of  subconsdousness,  then,  is  in  the  main 
nothing  more  than  the  appUcation  to  the  facts  of  presentation 
of  the  law  of  continuity,  its  introduction  lAto  psychology  being 
due  to  Leibnitz,  who  first  formulated  that  law.  Half  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  its  acceptance  are  due  to  our  faulty  ter- 
minology. With  Leibnitz  consciousness  was  not  coextensive 
with  all  psychical  life,  but  only  with  certain  higher  phases  of 
it.*  Of  late,  however,  the  tendency  has  been  to  make  con- 
sdousness cover  all  stages  of  mental  development,  and  all  grades 
of  presentation,  so  that  a  presentation  of  which  there  is  no  con- 
sciousness' resolves  itself  into  the  manifest  contradiction  of  an 
unpresented  presentation — a  contradiction  not  involved  in 
Leibnitz's  "  unapperceived  perception."  But  such  is  not  the 
meaning  intended  when  it  is  said,  for  example,  that  a  soldier  in 
battle  is  often  unconsdous  of  his  wounds  or  a  scholar  unconsdous 
at  anyone  time  of  most  of  the  knowledge  "  hidden  in  the  obscure 
recesses  of  his  mind."  There  would  be  no  point  in  saying  a 
subject  is  not  conscious  of  what  is  not  presented  at  aU;  but  to  say 
that  what  is  presented  lacks  the  intensity  requisite  in  the  given 
distribution  of  attention  to  change  that  distribution  appredably 
is  pertinent  enough.  Subconscious  presentations  may  tell  on 
conscious  life — as  sunshine  or  mist  tells  on  a  landscape,  or  the 
underlying  writing  on  a  palimpsest — although  lacking  dther 
the  intensity  or  the  individual  distinctness  requisite  to  make 
them  definite  features.    Even  if  there  were  no  facu  to  warrant 

*  The  following  brief  passage  from  his  Principes  de  la  nature  el  de 
la  grace  H  4)  shows  his  meaning:  "  II  est  bon  de  faire  distinction 
entre  la  Perception,  qui  est  T^tat  int^ieur  de  la  Monade  repr£aentant 
les  choses  cxtemcs,  et  r Apperception,  qui  est  la  Conscience^  ou  la 
connaissance  reflexive  de  cet  6tat  interieur,  laqudle  n'est  point 
donnde  k  toutes  les  &mes,  ni  toujours  d  la  mime  dme.  Et  c'est  taute 
de  cette  distinction  que  les  Cartdsiens  ont  manqu£,  en  comptant 
pour  rien  les  perceptions  dont  on  ne  s'apperooit  vm,  oomme  le  peuple 
compte  pour  rien  les  corps  insensibles  {Op.  rkil,  Erdmann's  ed<.» 
p.  71S). 
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this  concept  of  an  ultra-liminal  picientation  of  impreadons  it 
might  still  claim  an  a  priori  justification. 

The  subconscious  piesentation  of  ideaa  as  distinct  from  im- 
pressions calls,  however,  for  some  sptdaX  consideration.  As  we 
can  turn  our  attention  to  the  sensory  threshold 
^  and  await  the  entrance  of  an  expected  impression, 
'  so  we  may  await  the  emergence  of  a  "memory- 
image  ";  and  again  the  threshold  turns  out  to  be  not  a  mathe- 
matically exact  boundary  but  a  region  of  varying  depth.^  What 
we  are  trying  to  recollect  seems  first  to  waver,  now  at  the  tip  of 
our  tongue  and  the  next  moment  completely  gone,  then  per- 
haps a  moment  afterwards  rising  into  dnr  consciousness. 
Sometimes  when  asked,  say,  for  the  name  of  a  certain  college 
contemporary  we  reply:  I  caimot  tell,  but  I  should  know  the 
name  if  I  hMrd  it.  We  are  aware  that  we  could  "  recognize,'' 
though  we  caxmot  "  reproduce.  "  At  other  times  we  are  con- 
fident that  even  recognition  is  no  longer  possible,  and  still  if  we 
met  the  man  himself  in  the  old  scenes  and  heard  his  voice  his 
name  might  yet  recur.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  urged,  it  b 
surely  incredible  that  all  the  incidents  of  a  long  lifetime  and  all 
the  items  of  knowledge  of  a  well-stored  mind  that  may  possibly 
recur — "  the  infinitely  greater  part  of  our  spiritual  treasures," 
as  Hamilton  says— are  severally  retained  and  continuously  pre- 
sented in  the  form  and  order  in  which  they  were  originally 
experienced  or  acquired.  This,  however,  is  not  implied.  Images 
in  contrast  to  impressions  have  always  a  certain  generality. 
The  same  image  may  figure  in  very  various  connexions,  as  may 
the  same  letter,  for  example,  in  many  words,  the  same  word  in 
many  sentences.  We  cannot  measure  the  literature  of  a  language 
by  its  vocabulary,  nor  may  we  equate  the  extent  of  our  "  spiritual 
treasures "  when  these  are  successively  unfolded  with  the 
psychical  apparatus,  so  to  say,  in  which  they  are  subconsciously 
involved.*  Take  the  first  book  of  the  Aeneidt  which,  as  Macaulay 
would  say,  every  schoolboy  knows:  as  subconsciously  involved, 
jrhen  the  boy  is  not  thinldng  of  it,  his  knowledge  is  more  com- 
parable to  a  concordance  than  to  the  text  itself,  which  never- 
theless can  be  reproduced  from  it.  In  the  text  Aeneas  occurs 
many  times,  in  the  concordance  as  a  heading  but  once.  But 
give  him  the  cue  Aeneas  satpulum^  and  the  boy  reels  off  from  the 
i8oth  line;  or  Praeeipue  pius  Aeneas,  and  he  starts  with  the  a 20th. 
Eut  ask  him  for  the  580th  line;  he  is  probably  helpless,  while 
a  dunce  with  the  book  in  his  hand  can  read  it  off  at  oitce.  Say 
instead  Et  paler  Aeneas,  and  the  boy  can  straightway  com- 
plete the  line  while  the  dunce  is  now  helpless.  So  though  its 
explicit  revival  is  successional,  occurs,  so  to  say,  in  single  file, 
a  whole  scheme  in  which  many  ideas  are  involved  may  rise 
towards  the  threshold  together.  When  our  schoolboy,  for 
example,  turns  from  classics  to  geography,  the  mention  of 
Atlas,  which  might  then  have  recalled  a  Titan,  now  leads  him 
to  think  only  of  his  book  of  maps.  And  there  is  a  like  sudden 
shifting  of  the  substratum  of  our  thoughts,  when,  taking  up  the 
morning  paper,  we  gUnce  first  at  the  foreign  telegrams,  then  at 
the  money  market,  and  then  at  the  doings  of  our  political 
friends.  Yet  more  remote  than  all,  obscurer  but  more  per- 
vasive, like  the  clouds  of  cherubs  or  imps  vaguely  limned  in 
medieval  pictures,  are  the  indefinite  constituents  of  our  emo- 
tional atnoosphere,  "  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams  " 
of  our  cheerfulness  and  make  all  conleur  de  rose,  or  *'  horrid 
shapes  and  sights  unholy  "  that  overcast  the  outlook  when  we 
"  have  the  blues."  And  as  attention  relaxes,  these  advance  into 
the  foreground  and  become  more  or  less  palpable  hopes  or  fears. 

■  Herbart  and  Fechner  describe  subconscious  presentations  gener- 
ally as  existing  Mov  the  threshold.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
spoken  of  subconscious  semsalions  as  existing  beyond  It.  In  view  of 
the  important  differences  between  the  two  forms  of  presentations 
primary  and  secondary,  this  distinction  of  ultra-liminal  and  sub- 
liminal seems  convenient  and  justifiaUe. 

'  This  doctrine  of  the  involution  and  evolutbn  of  ideas  we  owe 
to  Leibnitz.  Herbart  attempted  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  a  priori 
fashbn  to  devek>p  it  into  a  ^yncal  statics  and  dynamics  trith  the 
result— usual  to  extreme  views— that  later  psychologisu  neglected 
it  altogether.  There  are  now  signs  of  a  fresh  reactwn,  and  we  shall 
continually  come  across  evidence  of  the  wide  range  and  great  import- 
ance of  the  doctrine  as  we  proceed. 


Because  of  the  manifold  forms  into  which  they  may  evol\'e, 
subconscious  images,  while  still  involved,  are  sometimes  called 
"  psychical  "  or  more  definitely  "  presentational  dispoaitions.** 
The  word  disposition  tneans  primarily  an  arrangement,  as  when 
we  talk  of  the  disposition  of  troops  in  a  battk  or  of  cards  in 
a  game;  the  disposita^  that  is  to  say,  are  always  something 
actual.  Which  of  several  potential  dispositions  they  will  actually 
assume  wiU  depend  upon  drcumstanccs,  but  at  least,  as  Leibniu 
long  ago  maintained,  "  les  puissances  v6ritables  ne  sont  jamais 
des  simples  poasibilit^s."  What  is  requisite  to  the  realizatioe 
of  a  given  potentiality  is  sometimes  a  condition  to  be  added, 
sometimes  it  is  one  to  be  taken  away.  A  locomotive  with  the 
fire  out  has  no  tendency  to  move,  but  with  steam  up  it  is  only 
hindered  from  moving  by  the  ckmue  of  the  throttle-valve  or 
the  friction  of  the  brake.  Now  presentational  dispositions  we 
assume  to  be  of  the  Utter  sort.  They  are  processes  or  functions 
more  or  less  inhibited,  and  the  inhibition  is  determined  by  tbdr 
rehition  to  other  psychical  processes  or  funaions.  The  analysis 
ami  genesis  of  these  presentational  interactions  will  occupy  us 
at  length  by  and  by;  it  may  then  be  possible  to  explain  the 
gradual  in^ution  of  what  was  successively  unfolded  in  ex- 
plicit consciousness  into  those  combinations  which  Herbart 
called  "apperception-masses,"  combinations  devoid  of  theicon- 
Crete  hints  of  date  and  place  which  are  essential  to  menWxry. 
Meanwhile  the  evidence  adduced— deddedly  cogent  tboo^ 
admittedly  mdirect— together  with  the  difficulties  besetting 
the  extreme  view  that  beyond  or  below  the  threshold  of  con- 
sdousneas  there  is  nothing  presenUtional,  seems  deariy  to 
justify  the  hypothesis  of  subconsciousness.  At  the  same  time 
the  principle  of  continuity,  everywhere  of  fundamental  im- 
portance when  we  are  dealing  with  reality,  forbids  the  attempt 
arbitrarily  to  assign  any  limiu  to  the  subconscwus. 

Many  psychologists  have  proposed  to  explain  subconscious 
retention  by  habit.  But  it  is  obvious  that  habit  itself  implies 
retention  and  is  practically  synonymous  with  disposition;  it 
must  therefore  presuppose  disposita  if  we  are  to  escape  the 
absurdities  of  puissances  ou  facnltis  nues,  with  which  in  this 
very  connexion  Leibnitx  twitted  Locke.  Yet,  obvious  as  all 
this  may  be,  it  is  frequently  ignored  even  by  those  who  are  fond 
of  exposing  the  pretended  explanations  of  the  "  faculty-psycho- 
logists "  and  quoting  Moli^  to  confute  them.  Thus  we  find 
J.  S.  Mill  arguing:  "  I  have  the  power  to  walk  across  the  room 
though  I  am  sitting  in  my  chair;  but  we  should  hardly  call  this 
power  a  latent  act  of  walking."*  Nor  should  we  call  it  a  power 
at  all  if  Mill  had  been  paralysed,  or  if,  instead  of  sitling  in  his 
chair,  he  had  been  lying  in  his  cradle.  What  we  want  is  the 
simplest  psychological  description  of  the  situation  after  the 
power  has  been  acquired  by  practice  and  is  still  retained.  In 
such  a  case  we  can  be  conscious  of  the  "  idea  "  of  the  move- 
ment without  the  movement  actually  ensuing;  yet  only  in  such 
wise  that  the  idea  is  more  apt  to  pass  over  into  action  the  in- 
tenser  it  is,  and  often  actually  passes  over  in  spite  of  us.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  functional  activity  answering  to  this  con- 
scious presentation;  why  may  not  a  much  less  amount  of  it 
be  conceived  possible  in  subconscious  presentation? 

Sensation,  Movement  and  the  External  World. 

x6.  On  the  view  of  experience  here  maintained,  we  are 
bound  to  challenge  the  description  of  sensations*  aa  due  to 

physical  stimuli-^widely  current  though  it  is— «s . 

one  that  is  psychologically  inappropriate.  The  JjJjJJJi, 
following  definition,  given  by  Bain,  may  be  taken 
as  a  type:  "  By  sensations,  in  the  strict  meaning,  we  under- 
stand the  mental  impressions,  feelings  or  states  of  consciousness 
foUowing  on  the  action  of  external  things  on  some  part  of  the 
body,  odled  on  that  account  sensitive."*  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  what  the  psychologist  calls  sensibility  has  as  its 
invariable   concomitant    what    physiologists   call    aensibi&iy, 

*  Eaminalion  ol  Sir  W,  Hanfilton*s  PkHosopky,  jrd  cd..  p.  329. 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  sensations  and  perccptioas 
peruinimr  to  the  several  senses  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  anicks 
Vision;  HBAaiNc;  Tovcm:  Tastb;  Smell,  Ac 

*  Senses  and  JnteUect,  4th  od.  (1894).  P-  loi* 
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or  what  the  more  careful  of  them  caU  irritability;  and,  true 
again,  that  this  irritability  is  invariably  preceded  by  a 
physical  process  called  stimulation.  But  it  may  be  urged, 
why  not  recognize  a  connexion  tlutt  actuaUy  obtains,  since 
otherwise  sensation  must  remain  unexplained?  Well,  in 
the  first  place,  such  "  psychophysical"  connexion  is  not  a 
psychological  explanation:  it  cannot  be  turned  directly  to 
account  in  psychology,  either  analytic  or  genetic.  Next  the 
psychological  fact  called  sensation  always  is,  and  at  bottom 
always  must  be,  independently  ascertained; -for  the  physiological 
"neurosis"  or  irritation  has  not  neces»rlly  a  concomitant 
"  psychosis  "  or  sensation  and,  strictly  dealt  with,  affords  no 
hint  of  such.  Finally,  this  inexplicability  of  sensation  is  a 
psychological  fact  of  the  utmost  moment:  it  answers  to  what 
we  call  reality  m  the  primary  sense  of  the  term.  The  psycho- 
physicist,  in  setting  out  to  explain  sensation,  has— ^mawares  to 
himself— left  this  fundamental  reality  behind  him.  For  it 
belongs  essentially  to  individual  experience,  and  this — in  as- 
suming the  physical  standpoint— he  has  of  course  transcended. 
Nevertheless  the  mistake  of  method  that  here  reveab  itself  was 
perhaps  inevitable,  for  the  facts  of  another's  sense-organs  and 
their  physical  excitants  must  have  obtruded  themselves  on 
observation  long  before  the  reflective  attitude  was  advanced 
enough  to  make  strictly  psychological  analysis  possible.  The 
psychophysical  standpoint,  that  is  to  say,  was  attained  before 
the  purely  psychological;  and  the  consequent  bias  is  only 
now  in  process  of  correction.  A  series  of  physical  processes, 
first  without  and  then  within  the  organism— ethereal  or  atrial 
vibrations,  neursl  and  cerebral  excitations— was  the  starting- 
point.  What  comes  first,  immediately,  and  alone,  in  the  indi- 
vidual's eqierience,  and  is  there  simply  and  positively  real, 
was  then  misinterpreted  as  subjective  modification,  mental 
impression,  species  sensibileSf  or  the  like.  For  from  the  days 
of  Democritus  to  our  own  the  same  crude  metaphor  has  pre- 
vailed without  essential  variation.  And  here  the  saying  holds: 
Vestigia  nulla  retrarsum.  Into  the  man's  head  the  whole 
world  goes,  including  the  head  itself  Such  thoroughgoing 
*'  introjection  "  affords  no  ground  for  subsequent  "  projection." 
Thus  the  endeavour  to  explain  sensation  overreaches  itself:  the 
extemsl  object  or  thing  that  was  supposed  to  cause  sensations 
and  to  be  therefore  distinct  from  them,  was  in  the  end  wholly 
resolved  into  these  and  regarded  as  buHt  out  of  them  by  asso- 
ciation (liill)  or  by  apperceptive  synthesis  (Kant).  But  no 
"ssental  chemistry,"  no  initial  alchemy  of  "fotms,"  can 
generate  objective  reality  from  feelings  or  sense-impressions  as 
psychophjTsically  defined.^  A's  experience  as  it  is  for  B  is  not 
real  but  inferential;  and  if  the  grounds  of  the  inference,  which  are 
the  only  realities  for  B,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  causes  of  which 
A's  e^)eriences  are  merely  the  effects,  then  the  two  experiences 
are  on  a  wholly  different  footing.  When  A  treats  B  in  the  same 
foshion  we  get  the  world  in  duplicate:  (i)  as  original  and  out- 
side, ix.  as  cause,  and  (a)  as  copied  within  eadi  percipient's 
head,  «.«.  as  effecl.  But  when  B  interprets  his  own  experience 
as  he  had  interpreted  A's  we  seem*  to  have  lost  the  real  world 
altogether.  In  presence  of  this  dilemma,  the  philosopheis 
of  our  time,  as  already  said,  are  feeling  it  needful  to  revise  their 
psychology.  The  que^on  of  method  is  vital.  If  the  psycho- 
physical standpoint  were  the  more  fundamental,  psychology 
would  be  based  on  physiology,  and  the  old  definition  of 
sensation  might  stand.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  exclusive 
business  of  psychology  to  analyse  and  trace  the  development 
of  individual  experience  as  it  is  for  the  experiencing  individual, 
then — however  much  neurological  evidence  may  be  employed 
as  a  means  of  ascertaining  psychological  facts— the  facts  them- 
selves must  be  scrupulously  divested  of  all  physical  implications, 
the  psychophysical  method  takes  a  secondary  place,  and  the 
objective  reality  of  "sensoiy"  presentations  stands  unxm- 
peached. 

The  duality  of  lubiect  and  object  in  experience  compds  us  also 
to  object  to  the  deacriptioa  of  Knaations  as  "  states  of  conadous- 


nesB.  Since  it  is  tht  subject,  not  the  obiect  that  is  ooosdous,  the 
term  state  of  conaciousoeas  implies  strictly  a  subjective  reference; 
and  so  it  is  only  applicable  to  aenaationa,  if  they  are  regaxxled  as 
subjective  modifications,  either  affective  or  active.  The  former 
would  identify  aenaation  with  feeling,  and  this— for  reaaonralready 
given— we  must  diaallow.  But  it  ia  true  that  a  aenaation,  like  other 
preaentationa,  impliea  the  aubjcctive  activity  we  call  attention:  it 
18  not,  however,  a  modification  or  atate  of  thia  activity,  but  the  object 
of  it  Thia  relatk>n  ia  expreaaed  in  German  by  meana  of  the  diatino- 
don  generally  of  VorsUUen  and  VorsieUung  and  in  the  preaent  caae 
of  BmpfindeH  and  Empfindung;  and  German  psychology  haa  gained 
in  clearness  in  conaequence.  The  distinction  of  conception  and 
concept  (conceit)  ia  to  be  found  in  older  Engliah  writem  and  was 
revived  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who  sunested  also  the  analogous 
distinction  of  perception  and  percept.  It  would  be  a  great  gam  if 
there  weie  a  corresponding  pair  of  terms  to  diatinginah  between 
"  the  aenaing  act "  and  the  object  "  sensed,"  as  some  have  been 
driven  to  aay.  Reception  and  recept  at  once  occur  and  aeem  utex- 
ceptbnable— apart,  of  course,  from  their  novelty.*  At  any  rate,  if 
we  are  to  rest  content  with  our  preaent  untechnical  terminology  we 
must  understand  aenaationa  to  mean  objective  changes  aa  th^  first 
tweak  in  upon  the  experience  of  our  psychological  individual;  m  this 
respect  Locke's  term  **  impreaaion  "  has  a  certain  appropriateness. 


^  Nothing  shows  thia  more  plainly  than  the  newly<oined  term 
epiphettomenon  now  applied  in  thb  connexion. 
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What  we  ordinarily  call  a  single  sensation  has  not  only  a 
characteristic  quality  but  it  is  also  quantitatively  determixked 
in  respect  of  intensity,  protensity  (or  duration)  and  extensity. 
A  plurality  of  properties,  it  may  be  said,  strsightway  implies 
complexity  of  some  sort.  This  is  obvious  and  un-  ckaneiu^ 
deniable;  psychological— as  distinct  from  psychical*  latkeoi 
— anal3rsis  of  simple  sensations  is  possible,  and  the  '^""^'— ■ 
description  just  given  is  readied  by  means  of  it.  Such  analysis, 
however,  presupposes  the  comparison  of  many  sensations;  but 
to  the  complexity  it  discloses  there  is  no  answering  plurality 
discernible  in  the  inunediate  experience  of  a  single  sensa- 
tion. To  make  this  dearer  let  va  start  from  a  case  in  which 
such  plurality  coh  be  directly  verified.  In  a  handful  of  rose 
petals  we  are  aware  at  once  of  a  definite  colour,  a  definite  odour 
and  a  definite  "  fed."-  Here  there  b  a  plurality  (a-i-b-fc), 
any  part  of  which  can  be  withdrawn  from  our  immediate  experi- 
ence without  prejudice  to  the  rest,  for  we  can  dose  the  eyes, 
hold  the  nose,  or  drop  the  petab  on  the  table.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  the  colour  alone;  this  we  say  has  a  certain  quality,  in- 
tensity, extensity,  &c.  But  not  oiJy  have  we  not  one  sense 
for  quality,  another  for  intensity,  &c.,  but  we  cannot  reduce  the 
intensity  to  aero  and  yet  have  the  quality  remaining;  nor  can 
we  suppress  the  quality  and  still  retain  the  extensity.  In  thb 
case  then  what  we  have  is  not  a  plurality  of  presentations  (a-t-b 
-t-c),  but  a  single  presentation  having  a  plurality  of  attributes 
(a  b  c)  so  related  that  the  absence  of  any  one  annihilates  the 
whole.  But  though,  as  already  said,  sudi  single  presentation 
gives,  as  it  stands,  no  evidence  of  this  plurality,  yet  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  actual  dcperience  \ve  do  not  deal  with 
sensations  in  isoUtion;  here,  acoordini^,  we  find  evidence  in 
plenty  to  justify  our  psychological  analysis.  In  innumerable 
cases  we  experience  varieties  of  intensity  with  little  pr  no  ap- 
parent change  of  quality,  as  happens,  for  example,  when,  a 
sounding  pitch-pipe  is  moved  towards  or  away  from  the  ear; 
and  continuous  changes  of  quality  without  any  change  of  in- 
tensity, as  happens  when  the  pipe  is  shortened  or  lengthened 
without  any  alteration  of  position.  We  may  have  tactual  or 
visual  sensations  which  vary  greatly  in  extensity  without  any 
striking  change  of  quality,  and  we  may  have  such  sensations 
in  every  possible  variety  of  quality  without  any  changes  of 
extensity. 

The  numerous  and  stxiktng  dxvefsities  among  our  present 
sensations  are  obviously  not  prinaordial;  what  account  then 
can  we  give  of  their  gradual  differentiation?  Some  psycho- 
logists have  assumed  the  existence  of  absolute  "units  of 

■  Reception  docs  not  in  Engliah  suggest  the  taking  back  of  the 
Latin  recipta;  it  cxpreaees  only  the  comparative  paaaivit^  of  aenae. 
In  contraat  to  ptreipere  (to  take  entire  poaaeaaaon  oO  >t  impliea 
the  abaence  of  that  aaaimilation  which  ia  eaaential  to  perception;  and 
finally  it  oontiaats  appropriatdy  with  retention. 

*  This  distinction,  though  continually  overiooked,  is  vitally  impor* 
tant.  By  psychelcgical  analvaia  we  mean  auch  analyab  aa  the 
psychological  obaerver  can  reflectivdy  make,  by  psyckual  an^yns 
only  auch  analyaia  aa  b  posaible  in  the  immedbte  experience  at  the 
subject  observed.  ^ 
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lensibility,"  all  identically  the  same,  and  explain  the  unllke- 
in  01^  existing  sensations  as  resulting  "  from  unlike 
modes  of  integration  of  these  absolute  units."  ^ 
Horn  0i  The  sole  evidence  on  which  they  rely  is  physiological, 
***"^***'  the  supposed  existence  of  a  single  nerve  shock  or 
neural  tremor.  It  is  true  that  in  an  extirpated  nerve  what  is 
known  as  the  "  negative  variation  "  is  approximately  such  an 
isolated  event  of  uniform  quality.  But  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  what  happens  during  the  stimulation  of  a  nerve  in  situ 
with  its  peripheral  and  central  connexions  still  intact.  The 
only  evidence  apparently  to  which  we  can  safely  appeal  in  this 
inquiry  is  that  furnished  by  biology.  Protoplasm,  the  so- 
called  "  physical  basis  of  life,"  is  amenable  to  stimulation  by 
every  form  of  physical  agency — ^mechanical,  chemical,  thermal, 
photical,  electrical— with  the  single  exception  of  nuignetism; 
and  in  keeping  with  this  it  is  found  that  unicellular  organisms 
respond,  and  respond  in  ways  more  or  less  peculiar,  to  each 
of  these  possible  modes  of  excitation.  Since,  so  far  as  is  known, 
there  is  no  morphological  separation  of  fimction  in  these  lowest 
forms  of  life,  it  is  reasonably  assumed  that  the  single  cell  acts 
the  part  of  "  universal  sense-organ,"  and  that  the  advance  to 
such  complete  differentiation  of  sense-organs  as  we  find.aipong 
the  higher  vertebrates  has  been  a  gradual  advance.  Numerous 
facts  can  now  be  adduced  of  the  occurrence  of  "  transitional  " 
or  "  alternating  "  sense-organs  among  the  lower  forms  of  multi- 
cellular animals;  organs,  that  is  to  say,  which  are  normally 
responsive  to  two  or  more  kinds  of  stimulus,  and  thus  hold 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  universal  sense-organ 
of  the  ProUnoa  and  the  special  sense-organ  of  the  Mammalia. 
For  example,  a  group  of  cells  which  would  behave  towards  all 
stimuli  impartially  were  they  independent  tmicellular  organ- 
isms become,  as  an  organ  in  a  multicellular  organism,  amenable 
only  to  mechanical  or  only  to  chemical  stimuli, — ^become,  that  is 
to  say,  an  organ  of  touch  and  of  hearing,  or  an  organ  of  taste 
and  also  of  smell;  until,  finally,  when  differentiation  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  the  group  ends  by  becoming  exclusively 
the  organ  of  one  specified  sense,  touch  or  hearing  in  the  one  case, 
taste  or  smell  in  the  other.*  Of  course  the  imperfectly  special- 
ized sensations,  say  of  the  leech,  and  still  more  the  wholly 
unspedalized  sensations  of  the  amoeba,  cannot  be  regarded 
•s  blends  of  some  or  all  of  those  which  we  are  said  to  receive 
through  our  five  senses.  We  must  rather  suppose  that  sen- 
sations at  the  outset  corresponded  very  closely  with  the  general 
vital  action  of  stimuli  as  distinct  from  their  action  on  specially 
differentiated  sensory  apparatus.  Even  now  we  are  still  aware 
of  the  general  effects  of  light,  heat,  fresh  air,  food,  &c.,  as  in- 
vigorating or  depressing  quite  apart  from  their  specific  qualities. 
Hence  the  frequent  use  of  the  term  general  or  common  sen- 
sibility {coefustkesis).  But,  though  less  definitely  discriminated, 
the  earlier,  and  what  we  call  the  lower,  sensations  are  not  any 
less  concrete  than  the  later  and  higher.  They  have  been  called 
general  rather  than  specific,  not  because  psychologically  they 
lack  any  essential  characteristic  of  sensation  which  those  ac- 
quired later  possess,  but  simply  because  physiologically  they 
are  not,  like  these,  correlated  to  special  sense-organs. 

But,  ^ort  of  resolving  such  sensations  into  combinations 
of  one  primordial  modification  of  consciousness,  if  we  could 
rnmfhtfUr  conceive  such,  there  are  many  interesting  facts 
•I  which  point  deariy  to  a  complexity  that  we  can 

*■■■*■■'  seldom  directly  detect.  Several  of  our  supposed 
sensations  of  taste,  e.|.,  are  complicated  with  sensations  of  touch 
and  smell:  thus  the  pungency  of  pepper  and  the  dryness  of  wine 
are  tactual  sensations,  and  their  spicy  flavours  are  really  smells. 
How  largely  smells  ndngle  with  what  we  ordinarily  taJce  to  be 
simply  tastes  is  best  brougiht  home  to  us  by  a  severe  cold  in  the 
head,  as  this  temporarily  prevents  the  access  of  exhalations 
to  the  olfactory  surfaces.  The  difference  between  the  smooth 
fed  of  a  polished  surface  and  the  roughness  of  one  that  is 

*  Cf.  G.  H.  Lewes.  Problems  of  Ufe  and  Hind  (1879).  vol.  iiL 
).  290  aqq.;  H.  Spencer,  PrindtUs  0}  Psychology,  vol.  1.  1 60. 

•  Cf.  W.  A.  Nagel,  "  Die  Phylogenete  specifischer  Sinneaorgane." 
BiUiolkoca  toologica  (1894).  pp.  1-42. 
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unpolished,  though  to  direct  introspection  an  irresolvable  differ- 
ence of  quality,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  several  nerve- 
terminations  are  exdted  in  each  case:  where  the  sensation  is  one 
of  smoothness  all  are  stimulated  equally;  where  it  b  one  of 
rouc^ness  the  ridges  compress  the  nerve-ends  more,  and  the 
hollows  compress  them  less,  than  the  levd  parts  do.  The  most 
striking  instance  in  point,  however,  is  furnished  by  the  differences 
in  musical  sounds,  to  which  the  name  ttmlfre  is  given.  To  the 
inattentive  or  uninstructed  ear  notes  or  **  compound  tones" 
appear  to  be  only  qualitativdy  diverse  and  not  to  be  com- 
plexes of  simple  tones.  Yet  it  is  possible  with  attention  and 
practice  to  distinguish  these  partial  tones  in  a  note  produced 
on  one  instrument,  a  horn,  say,  and  to  recognize  that  they  are 
different  from  those  of  the  same  note  produced  on  a  different 
instrument,  for  example,  a  violin. 

In  like  manner  many  persons  bdieve  that  they  can  discriminate 
in  certain  colours,  hence  called  "  mixed."  the  elementary  oolours  of 
which  they  are  held  to  be  composed ;  red  and  yellow,  for  example,  in 
orange,  or  blue  and  red  in  violet.  But  in  so  thinlong  they  appear 
to  be  misled,  partly  by  the  resemblance  that  certainly  exists  between 
orange  and  red,  on  the  one  hand,  and  orange  and  yellow  on  the  other, 
the  two  colours  between  which  in  the  cobur  spectrum  it  invariably 
stands;  and  partly  by  the  knowledge  that,  as  a  pigment,  orange  is 
obtainable  by  the  mixture  of  red  and  yellow  pigmenu;  and  ao  in  the 
other  cases.  As  we  shall  see  later,  however  (f  39),  in  this  particular 
case  of  sensory  continua,  resemblanoe  is  no  proof  of  complexity. 
Were  it  otherwise  we  should  have  to  conclude  that  a  given  tone, 
nnce  this  also  resembles  the  two  between  which  it  b  intermediate, 
ought  to  be  a  blend  of  both ;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the  tone  tf— 
though  as  regards  pitch  it  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  c  and  c,  its 
neighbours  on  either  side— differs  widely  from  the  choid  c-e,  which  is 
made  up  of  these.  In  all  cases  in  whKh  the  psychical  oomplodty 
of  a  sensation  is  beyond  dispute  the  partial  sensations  an  diatin- 
^isbed  by  discernible  differences  of  extensity,  and  usually  of  inten- 
sity as  welL  Thus,  if  the  skin  be  touched  by  the  point  of  a  hot  or 
cold  bcadawl  the  temperature  sensation  has  not  the  punctual 
character  of  the  touch  but  seems  rather  to  surround  thu  as  a  sort  cf 
penumbra.  Similarly,  the  ground-tone  of  a  dang-compkac  has  not 
only  a  greater  intensity  but  alao  a  greater  extensity  than  any  df  the 
over-tones.*  There  b  also  in  such  cases  a  certain  rivalry  or  antago- 
nism between  the  complex  as  an  unanalysed  whole  and  the  compieK 
as  analysed,  and  even  between  the  several  partial  sensations  after 
such  analysis.  In  the  absence  of  such  diiect  evidence  it  b  unwarrant- 
able to  infer  psychical  complexity  from  contplexity  in  the  physical 
stimuli,  even  when  thb  b  really  present.  In  the  case  of  pigment 
mixture,  however,  there  b  no  such  physical  complexity  as  b  vulgarty 
supposed.  And  it  is  worth  noting  that  white  light  b  phyaicany  tlie 
most  complex  of  all.  whereas  the  answering  sensation  is  not  only 
simple  but  probably  the  most  primitive  of  aO  visual  sensations 

Every  sensation  within  the  fidds  of  consdousneas  has  sen- 
sibly some  continuous  duration  and  seems  sensibly  to  1 
of  some  continuous  variation  in  intensity  and  ex- 
tensity. But  whether  thb  quantitative  continuity  \ 
of  presentational  change  b  more  than  apparent  has 
been  questioned.  Sensations  of  almost  liminal  intensity  are 
found  to  fluctuate  every  few  seconds,  and,  as  already  remarked, 
when  the  threshold  of  intensity  b  actually  reached,  they  seem 
intermittently  to  appear  and  dbappear,  a  fact  which  Hume  long 
ago  did  not  fail  to  notice.  The  results  of  numerous  experi- 
ments, however,  justify  the  condusion  that  these  vaiiationa 
are  due  primarfly  to  oscillation  of  attention,  and  furnish  so  far 
no  ground  for  the  assumption  that  even  the  liminal  sensation 
b  discontinuous.  But  again  we  can  only  detect  a  difference 
of  intensity  when  thb  b  of  fimte  amount  and  bean  a  certain 
constant  ratio  to  the  initial  intensity  with  which  it  b  compared 
— a  fact  commonly  known  as  Weber's  Law.  But  thb  imper- 
fection in  our  power  of  discrimination  b  no  proof  that  our  sen- 
sations vary  discontinuously;  and  not  only  b  there  no  positive 
evidence  in  favour  of  such  discontinuity,  but  it  b  altogether 
improbable  on  general  grounds.  Lastly,  there  b  always  more 
or  less  dbtinctness  in  the  several  nerve-endings  as  well  as 
isolation  of  the  nerve-fibres  themsdves.  The  skin,  for  example, 
when  carefully  explored,  turns  out  to  be  a  com{des  mosaic  of 
so-called  "  spots,"  sevei^y  responding  tp  stimulation  by  sen- 
sations of  pressure,  heat,  cold  and  pain.  But  from  thb  to 
argue  that  the  extensity  of  a  sensation  b  really  a  mere  aggre- 
gate without  any  continuity  b  on  a  par  with  calling  a  lake  a 
>  Cf .  Stumpf ,  Tonpsyckdope,  iL  58  seq. 
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coQectioa  of  pools  because  it  is  fed  by  sepazate  streams.  If 
it  could  be  shown  that  in  the  brain  as  a  whole  there  is  no  func- 
tional continuity  a  formidable  psychophysical  problem  would 
no  doubt  arise. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  sensations— the  primitive  sensation 
of  sight  appears  to  consist  only  of  the  single  quality  we  call 
^^^  "light,"  a  quality  which  ranges  in  intensity  from 
^^pSl^  a  daialing  brightness  that  becomes  painful  and 
blinding  down  to  a  zero  of  complete  darkness;  a  limit 
which,  however,  is  never  completely  attained,  since  the  retina 
is  always  more  or  less  internally  stimulated— hence  what  is 
called  the  eye's  own  light  {EigaUkht).  The  first  reqx>nses  to 
Ught-stimulation  seem  to  be  very  much  on  a  par  with  our  own 
to  diffused  heat  or  cold;  some  organisms  seek  the  light  and 
others  shun  it.  As  little  as  our  temperature-sense  yields  us  a 
perception  of  form  does  the  Ugbt-sense  at  this  level  yield  any 
Not  until  the  stage  of  visual  spatial  perception  is  reached  and 
some  discrimination  of  form  is  possible,  do  black  and  white 
attain  the  meaning  they  now  have  for  us.  An  object  can  be 
visually  perceived  only  when  its  colour  or  shade  differs  from 
that  of  the  surrounding  field;  so  far  black  as  a  "  secondary 
quality  "  is  on  a  par  with  colour,  that  is  to  say,  vrhta  we  are 
talking  of  things  it  may  be  called  a  quality.  But  there  is 
still  an  important  difference;  in  a  light  field  many  colours  or 
shades  may  be  distinguished,  but  in  a  dark  field  none.  Though 
it  is  correct  to  speak  of  perceiving  a  black  object,  must  we  not 
then  maintain  that— so  far  as  it  is  really  black*— the  object 
yields  us  directly  no  sensation?  Similarly,  the  piper  is  said  to 
"  feel "  the  holes  in  his  whistle  when  actually  he  only  touches 
the  solid  metal  in  which  they  are  pierced;  or  the  soldier  is  said 
to  hear  the  tattoo,  though  he  has  no  auditory  sensation  of  the 
silence  intervening  between  successive  taps  on  the  drum.  And 
it  has  yet  to  be  diown  that  there  is  any  more  justification  for 
speaking  of  visual  sensations  without  luminosity.  Meanwhile 
we  must  maintftin  that  in  absolute  darkness  we  do  not  see  black, 
since  we  do  not  see  at  all.  No  doubt  we  are  prone  to  identify 
the  two  concepts  darkness  and  blackness,  for  what  we  may  call 
their  sensory  content  is  the  same,  viz.  the  absence  pi  visual 
sensation. 

Whereas  in  nature  the  only  diffused  light  we  need  consider  is 
that  emitted  by  the  sun,  the  rays  transmitted  by  the  things  about  us 
vary  in  physiad  quality  and  in  their  effects  upon  protoplasm.  As 
soon,  thncloie,  as  visual  forms  can  be  distinguished,  a  differentiation 
among  light-sensations  becomes  obviously  advantaseous.  The  first 
colours  to  be  differentiated  were  probably  yellow  and  blue,  or  perhaps 
it  wot^  be  truer  to  say  "  warm  "  colour  and  "  cold  "  colour,  upon 
which  there  followed  a  further  differentiation  of  the  warm  colour 
into  red  and  green.*  It  b  interesting  to  note  that  all  possible  sensa- 
tions of  colour  constitute  a  specific  continuum.  We  may  represent  it 
by  a  sphere,  in  which  (a)  the  maximum  of  luminoaty  is  at  one  pole 
and  the  minimum  at  the  other:  (6)  the  series  of  colours  proper  (red 
to  vblet  and  throuKh  purple  back  to  red),  constituting  a  ckMed 
line,  are  located  round  the  equator  or  in  zones  parallel  to  it,  according 
to  shade;  and  (c)  the  amount  of  saturation  (or  absence  of  white)  for 
any  given  aone  of  illumination  increases  with  distance  from  the  axis. 

In  dealing  with  the  quality  of  auditory  sensations  we  have  to 
^f«tingiiUh  between  the  simple  sensations  called  tones  and  the 
sensation-complexes,  either  clangs  or  noises,  which  result  from 
their  combination.  Simple  tones  also  constitute  a  qualitative  con- 
tinuum, but  it  has  only  one  dimension,  their  so-called  "  pitch  '*; 
this  may  be  represented  by  a  straight  line  ranging  between  two 
more  or  less  indefinite  extremes.  If  intensity,  that  is  to  say 
loudness,  is  taken  into  account,  we  have  of  course  a  continuum 
of  two  dimensions.  The  tone-continuum  is  also  universally 
regarded  as  steadily  diminishing  in  massiveness  or  extensity 
as  the  pitch  rises.    And,  in  fact,  as  we  approach  the  lower 

» As  a  matter  bf  fact  there  are  no  objects  absolutely  black,  iione 
that  are  devoid  of  all  lustre  and  completely  absorbent  of  Ught.  But 
this  does  not  affect  the  argument. 

*  It  is  assumed  that  the  physiological  differentuttion  of  the  retma 
has  advanced  from  the  centre.where  vision  is  roost  dlsrinct,  towards 
the  margin  where  it  is  least  so;  and  it  is  found  that  stimulation  of 
the  maxsin  yields  none  but  achromatic  sensations,  stimulation  of  a 
certain  intermediate  sone  only  sensations  of  yellow  or  blue,  and 
central  stimulation  alone  sensations  of  every  hue.  Further,  total 
cotour-blindness  is  extremely  rare,  whereas  red-green  oolour-bund- 
■eas  M  comparatively  common. 


limit,  theso-called  deep  or  grave  tones  become  less  "  even,"  till 
at  length  distinct,  more  or  less  pervasive,  tremora^are  felt  rather 
than  beard  as  distinct  impulses  on  the  ear-drum.  The  so-called 
high  or  acute  tones  again,  as  we  approach  their  limit,  are 
accompanied  by  tactual,  often  more  or  less  painful,  sensations, 
as  if  the  ear  were  pierced  by  a  fine  needle.  This  coimexion  of 
auditory  with  tactual  sensations  confirms  the  independent 
evidence  of  biology  pointing  to  an  original  differentiation  of 
sound  from  touch.  The  q)ecial  characteristics  of  tone-com- 
plexes, whether  clangs  or  noises,  are  due  to  the  remarkable 
analytic  power  which  belongs  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  Two 
colours  caimot  be  simultaneously  presented  unless  they  are 
differently  localized,  but  several  tones  may  form  one  complex 
whole  within  which  they,  as  "  partial "  tones,  are  distingtdsh- 
able,  thouc^  spatially  undifferentiated. 

Unlike  the  higher  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  the  lower  aoises 
of  touch,  taste,  smell,  &c,  do  not  constitute  qualitative  con- 
tinua.  Temperatures  may  indeed  be  represented  as  ranging 
in  opposite  directions,  «.«.  through  heat  or  through  cold, 
between  a  zero  of  no  sensation  and  the  organic  sensations  due 
to  the  destructive  action  of  both  extremes,  heat  and  cold  alike. 
But  the  continuity  in  this  case  is  intensive  rather  than  qualita- 
tive. Tastes  fall  into  the  four  isolated  qualities  known  as  sweet, 
sour,  bitter,  saline;  but  smells  hardly  admit  of  classification 
at  alL  Sensations  of  touch  and  sight  have  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  a  certain  peculiar  continuity  which  differentiations  of 
extensity  entail,  and  which  we  shall  have  presently  to  consider 
further  under  the  title  of  local  signs.  The  various  sensations 
classed  together  as  organic,  hunger,  thirst,  j^ysical  pain,  &c, 
are  left  to  the  physiologist  to  describe. 

Our  motor  presentations  contrast  with  the  sensory  by  their 
want  of  striking  qualitative  differences.  They  are  divided 
into  two  groups:  (a)  motor  presentations  proper  and  ffomwiifs 
(6)  auxilio-motor  of  kinaesthetic  presentations.  The 
former  answer  to  our  "  feelings  of  muscular  effort "  or  "  feelings 
of  ixmervation."  The  latter  are  those  presentations  due  to 
the  straining  of  tendons,  stretching  and  flexing  of  the  skin,  and 
the  like,  by  which  the  healthy  man  knows  that  his  efforts  to 
move  are  followed  by  movement,  and  so  knows  the  position 
of  his  body  and  limbs.  It  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  these 
presentations  that  the  anaesthetic  patient  cannot  directly  tell 
wheUier  his  efforts  are  effectual  or  not,  nor  in  what  position  his 
limbs  have  been  placed  by  movements  from  without.  Thus 
under  normal  circumstances  motor  presentations  are  always 
accompanied  by  auxilio-motor^  but  in  disease  and  in  passive 
movements  they  are  separated  and  their  distinctness  thus 
made  manifest.  Originally  we  may  suppose  kiiuiesthetic  pre- 
sentations to  have  formed  one  imperfectly  differentiated 
continuimi,  but  now,  as  with  sensations,  they  have  become 
a  collection  of  special  continua,  viz.  the  groups  of  movements 
possible  to  each  limb  and  certain  combinations  of  these 
movements. 

But  whereas  kinaesthetic  presentations  were  commonly  allowed 
to  be  purely  sensory,  the  concomitants  of  centripetal  exautions — 
hence  the  older  name  of  "  muscular  or  sixth  sense  "  applied  to  them 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Weber,  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  other»— 
concerning  motor  presentations  proper,  a  very  different  view,  first 
tentatively  advanced  by  the  great  physiologist  Johannes  Mailer, 
and  adopted  by  Helmholtz,  Wundt,  and  espedafiy  by  Bain,  long 
prevailed.    It  is,  however,  now  generally  discredited,  if  not  com- 

f>letely  overthrown.*  According  to  this  view,  "  the  characteristic 
eeling  of  exerted  force  "  must  be  regarded.  Bain  maintained,  "  not 
fis  arising  from  an  inward  transmission  . . .  but  as  the  concomitant 
of  the  outgoint  current  by  which  the  muscles  are  stimulated  to  act  '* 
{fip.  cit.  p.  ^9).  The  necessity  for  this  assumption  has  certainly  not 
beien  established  on  physiological  grounds,  nor  apparently  did  Bain 
rely  primarily  on  these;  for  at  the  very  outset  of  his  discussion  we 
find  nim  saying  "  that  action  is  a  more  intimate  and  inseparable 
property  of  our  constitution  than  any  of  our  sensations,  ana  enters 
as  a  component  part  into  every  one  of  our  senses  "  (op.  cit.  p.  50). 
But  this  important  psychological  truth  is  affirmed  as  strenuously  by 
some,  at  any  rate  (e.f.  Professor  James)  of  Bain's  opponents  as  it  was 
by  Bain  himself.    Unhappily  many,  under  the  same  psychophysical 


'  Cf.  Bastian,  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind  (1880),  pp.  691  sqq.; 
Ferrier.  The  Functions  of  the  Brain  (1886).  2nd  ed.  pp.  382  sqq.; 
James,  Principles  of  Psychology  (1890),  ch.  xxvi. 
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bias  and  to  induced,  like  the  apholden  of  this  innervation  theory,  to 
look  for  evidenise  of  mibjective  activity  in  the  wrong  place,  have  been 
led  to  doubt  or  to  deny  the  reality  of  this  activity  altogether.  In 
fact,  this  theory,  while  it  lasted,  tended  to  sustain  an  unaue  separa- 
tion of  so<aUed  *'  sensory  "  from  so-<alled  "  motor  "  presentations, 
as  if  living  exoerience  were  literally  an  alternation  of  two  independent 
states,  one  wholly  passive  and  the  other  wholly  active,  corresponding 
to  the  anatomical  distinction  of  organs  of  sense  and  organs  of  move- 
ment. The  subject  of  experience  or  Ego  docs  not  pass  to  and  fro 
between  a  sensorium  commune  or  intelligence  department  and  a 
motorium  commune  or  executive,  is  not  in  succesuve  intervals 
receptive  and  active,  still  less  always  passive,  but  rather  always 
activdy  en  rapport  with  an  active  Non-Ego,  commonly  called  the 
External  World. 

PeneptioH. 

17.  In  treating  apart  of  the  differentiation  of  our  sensory 
and  motor  continua,  as  resulting  merdy  in  a  number  of  dis- 
jVMteiS/o'tinguishable  sensations  and  movements,  we  have 
ttMitor  been  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  exposition 
lmtaffmUo9»  to  Icavc  out  of  sight  another  process  whidi  really 
advances  pari  passu  with  this  differentiation,  viz.  the 
integration  or  synthesis  of  these  proximatdy  dementary 
presentations  into  those  complex  presentations  which  are 
called  percepts,  intuitions,  sensori-motor  reactions  and  the 
like.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  the 
evolution  of  mind  any  creature  attained  to  such  variety  of  dis- 
tinct sensations  and  movements  as  a  human  being  possesses 
without  making  even  the  fint  step  towards  building  up  this 
material  into  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  and  action.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  as  has  been  said 
already  incidentally,  that  further  differentiation  was  helped 
by  previous  integration,  that  perception  prepared  the  way  for 
distincter  sensations,  and  purposive  action  for  more  various 
movements.  This  process  of  synthesis,  which  is  in  the  truest 
sense  a  psychical  process,  deserves  some  general  consideration 
before  we  proceed  to  the  several  complexes  that  result  from  it. 
Most  complexes,  certainly  the  most  important,  are  conse- 
quendes  of  that  principle  of  subjective  sdection  whereby  in- 
teresting sensations  lead  through  the  intervention  of  feeling  to 
movements;  and  the  movements  that  turn  out  to  subserve  such 
interest  come  to  have  a  share  in  it.  In  this  way— which  we 
need  not  suy  to  examine  more  dosdy  now — it  happens  that 
a  certain  sensation,  comparatively  intense,  and  a  certain  move- 
ment, definite  enough  to  control  that  sensation,  engage  atten- 
tion, to  the  more  or  less  complete  exclusion  of  the  other  less 
intense  sensations  and  more  diffused  movements  that  accompany 
them.  Apart  from  this  intervention  of  controlling  movements, 
the  presentation-continuum,  however  much  differentiated,  would 
remain  for  all  purposes  of  knowledge  little  better  than  the  dis- 
connected manifold  for  which  Kant  took  it.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  subject  obtains  command  of 
particular  movements  out  of  all  the  mass  involved  in  emotional 
expression  only  because  such  movements  prove  on  occurrence 
adapted  to  control  certain  sensations.  A  long  process,  in 
which  natural  selection  probably  played  the  chief  part  at  the 
outset — subjective  sdection  becoming  more  prominent  as  the 
process  advanced — must  have  been  necessary  to  secure  as  much 
purposive  movement  as  even  a  worm  displays.  We  must  look 
to  subjective  interest  to  explain,  so  far  as  psychological  ex- 
planation is  possible,  those  syntheses  of  motor  and  sensory 
presentations  which  we  call  spatial  perception  and  the  in- 
tuitions of  material  things.  For  example,  some  of  the  earliest 
lessons  of  this  kind  seem  to  be  acquired  as  we  may  presently 
see,  in  the  process  of  exploring  the  body  by  means  of  the  limbs, 
— a  process  for  which  grounds  in  subjective  interest  can 
obviously  never  be  wanting. 

Perception  sometimes  means  only  the  recognition  of  a  sen- 
sation or  movement  as  distinct  from  its  original  presentation, 
thus  implying  the  more  or  less  definite  revival 
pSveS^m,  ^^  certain  residua  of  past  experience  which  re- 
sembled the  present.  More  frequently  it  is  used 
as  the  equivalent  of  what  has  been  otherwise  called  the 
"  localization  and  projection  "  of  sensations — that  is  to  say, 
of  sensations  apprehended  dther  as  affections  of  some  part  of 


our  own  body  regarded  as  extended  or  as  sutes  of  some  foreign 
body  beyond  it.  According  to  a  former  usage,  strictly  taken, 
there  might  be  perception  without  any  ^adal  presentation 
at  all;  a  sensation  that  had  been  attended  to  a  few  times 
might  be  perceived  as  familiar.  According  to  the  latter,  an 
entirely  new  sensation,  provided  it  were  complicated  with  motor 
experiences  in  the  way  required  for  its  localization  or  pro- 
jection, would  be  perceived.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  actual  per- 
ception probably  invariably  includes  both  cases:  impressions 
which  we  recognize  we  also  localize  or  project,  and  impressions 
which  are  localized  or  projected  are  never  entirely  new — they  are, 
at  least,  percdved  as  sounds  or  colouxs  or  aches,  &c.  It  wiU, 
however,  frequently  happen  that  we  are  spedaDy  concerned  -with 
only  one  side  of  the  whole  process,  as  is  the  case  with  a  tea- 
taster  or  a  colour-mixer  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  with  the 
patient  who  is  perplexed  to  dedde  whether  what  he  sees  and 
hears  is  "  subjective,"  or  whether  it  is  "  real."  But  there  is 
still  a  distinction  called  for:  perception  as  we  now  know  it  in- 
vdves  not  only  recognition  (or  assimilation)  and  localization,  or 
"  spatial  reference,"  as  it  is  not  very  happOy  termed,  but  it  usoaHy 
involves  "objective  rderence"  as  well.  We  may  perceive 
sound  or  light  without  any  presentation  of  that  which  souncis  or 
shines;  but  none  the  less  we  do  not  regard  such  sound  or  light 
as  merdy  the  object  of  our  attention,  as  having  only  inunanent 
existence,  but  as  the  quality  or  change  or  state  of  a  thing,  an 
object  distinct  not  only  from  the  subject  attending  but  from  all 
presentations  whatever  to  which  it  attends.  Here  again  the 
actual  separation  is  impossible,  because  this  factor  in  perceptk>& 
has  been  so  intertwined  throughout  our  mental  devek)pmient 
with  the  other  two.  Still  a  careful  psychological  analysis  wiU 
show  that  such  "  reification,"  as  we  might  almost  call  it,  has 
depended  on  special  circumstances,  which  we  can  at  any 
rate  concdve  absent.  These  special  drcumstanoes  are  briefly 
the  constant  conjunctions  and  successions  of  impressions,  for 
which  psychology  can  give  no  reason,  and  the  constant  move- 
ments to  which  they  prompt.  Thus  we  leodve  together,  e.g. 
those  impressions  we  now  recognize  as  severally  the  scent, 
colour,  and  "  fed  "  of  the  rose  we  pluck  and  handle.  We  might 
call  each  a  "  percept,"  and  the  whole  a  "  complex  percept." 
But  there  is  more  in  such  a  complex  than  a  sum  of  partial  per- 
cepts; there  is  the  apprehension  or  intuition  of  the  rose  as  a 
thing  having  this  scent,  colour  and  texture.  We  have,  then, 
under  perception  to  consider  (a)  the  recognition  and  {b)  the 
localization  of  impressions,  and  (c)  the  intuition  of  things. 

18.  The  range  of  the  terms  recognition  or  assimilation  of 
impressions  is  wide:  between  the  simplest  mental  process  ihey 
may  be  supposed  to  denote  and  the  most  complex  ^laatajb* 
there  is  a  great  difference.  The  penguin  thatiiMar 
watched  unmoved  the  first  landing  of  man  upon  its  Imfnoa^mm, 
lonely  rock  becomes  as  wild  and  wary  as  more  dvilised 
fowl  after  two  or  three  visits  from  its  molester:  it  then 
recogm'zes  that  fcatherless  biped.  His  friends  at  home  also 
recognize  him  though  altered  by  years  of  peril  and  expositie. 
In  the  latter  case  some  trick  of  voice  or  manner,  some  "  stzik- 
ing"  feature,  calls  up  and  sustains  a  crowd  of  noAmories  of  the 
traveUer  in  the  past — events  leading  on  to  the  present  some. 
The  two  recognitions  are  widely  different,  and  it  is  from  states 
of  mind  more  like  the  latter  than  the  former  that  psycfaologats 
have  usually  drawn  their  description  of  perception.  At  the 
outset,  they  say,  we  have  a  primary  presentation  or  impressioo 
P,  and  after  sundry  repetitions  there  remains  a  mass  or  a  series 
of  P  residua,  PipiPi  .  .  ;  perception  ensues  when,  sooner 
or  later,  P»  "  alls  up  "  and  associates  itself  with  these  repre- 
sentations or  ideas.  Much  of  our  later  perception,  and  especially 
when  we  are  at  all  interested,  awakens,  no  doubt,  both  dlistixK:t 
memories  and  distinct  expectations;  but,  since  these  imply 
previous  perceptions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  earliest  form  of  re- 
cognition, or,  as  we  might  better  call  it,  assimilation,  must  be 
free  from  such  complications,  can  have  nothing  in  it  answerii^ 
to  the  overt  judgment,  Pn  is  a  P,  Assimilation  involve*  re- 
tentiveness  and  differentiation,  as  we  have  seen,  and  prepares 
the  way  for  re-presentation;  but  in  itself  there  is  no  confrootisf 
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the  new  with  the  old,  no  determination  of  likeness,  and  no  sub- 
iequcnt  classification.  The  pure  sensation  we  may  regard  as  a 
psychological  myth;  and  the  simple  image,  or  such  sensation 
revived,  seems  equsily  mythical,  as  we  may  see  later  on.  The 
nth  sensation  is  not  like  the  first:  it  is  a  change  in  a  presen> 
tation-continuum  that  has  itself  been  changed  by  those  pre- 
ceding; and  it  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  said  to  reproduce 
these  past  sensations,  for  they  never  had  the  individuality  which 
such  reproduction  implies.  Nor  does  it  associate  with  images 
like  itsdf,  since  where  there  is  association  there  must  first  have 
been  distinaness,  and  what  can  be  associated  can  also,  for  some 
good  time  at  least,  be  dissociated. 

19.  To  treat  of  the  localization  of  impressions  is  really  to 
give  an  account  of  the  steps  by  which  the  psychological 
fwT^fwtfrc  individual  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  space.  At 
•timfrw  the  outset  of  such  an  inquiry  it  seems  desirable  first 
«to«-  of  all  to  make  plain  what  lies  within  our  purview, 

and  what  does  not,  lest  we  disturb  the  peace  of  those  who,  con- 
founding philosophy  and  psychology,  are  ever  eager  to  fight  for 
or  against  the  a  priori  character  of  this  element  of  knowledge. 
That  space  is  a  priori  in  the  epistemological  sense  it  is  no  con- 
cern of  the  psychologist  either  to  assert  or  to  deny.  Psycho- 
logically a  priori  or  original  in  such  sense  that  it  has  been  either 
actually  or  potentially  an  element  in  all  presentation  from  the 
very  beginning  it  certainly  is  not.  It  will  help  to  make  this 
matter  clearer  if  we  distinguish  what  philosophers  frequently 
confuse,  viz.  the  concrete  spatial  experiences,  constituting 
actual  localization  for  the  individual,  and  the  abstract  con- 
cept of  space,  generalized  from  what  is  found  to  be  common  in 
such  experiences.  A  gannet's  mind  "  possessed  of  "  a  i^oso- 
pher,  if  such  a  conceit  may  be  allowed,  would  certainly  afford 
its  tenant  very  different  spatial  experiences  from  those  be  might 
share  if  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  mok.  So,  any  one  who 
has  revisited  in  after  years  a  place  from  which  he  had  been 
absent  since  childhood  knows  how  largely  a  "  personal  equa- 
tion," as  it  were,  enters  into  his  spatial  perceptions.  Or  the 
same  truth  may  be  brought  home  to  him  if,  walking  with  a 
friend  more  athletic  than  himself,  they  come  upon  a  ditch,  which 
both  know  to  be  twelve  feet  wide,  but  which  the  one  feeb  he  can 
clear  by  a  jump  and  the  other  feels  he  cannot.  In  the  concrete 
"  up  "  is  much  more  than  a  different  direction  from  "  along/' 
The  hen-harrier,  which  cannot  soar,  is  indifferent  to  a  quarry  a 
hundred  feet  above  it — ^to  which  the  peregrine,  built  for  soaring; 
would  at  once  give  chase— but  is  on  the  alert  as  soon  as  it  de- 
scries prey  of  the  same  apparent  magnitude,  but  upon  the  ground. 
Similarly,  m  the  concrete,  the  body  is  the  origin  or  datum  to 
which  all  positions  are  referred,  and  such  positions  differ  not 
merely  quantitatively  but  qualitatively.  Moreover,  our  various 
bodily  movements  and  their  combinations  constitute  a  net- 
work of  co-ordinates,  qualitatively  distinguishable  but  geo- 
metrically, so,  to  put  it,  both  redundant  and  incomplete.  It 
is  a  long  way  from  these  facts  of  perception,  which  the  brutes 
share  with  us,  to  that  scientific  concept  of  q>ace  as  having  three 
dimensions  and  no  qualitative  differences  which  we  have 
elaborated  by  the  aid  of  thought  and  language,  and  which  reason 
may  see  to  be  the  logical  presupposition  of  what  in  the  order  of 
mental  development  has  chronologically  preceded  it..  That  the 
experience  of  q>ace  is  not  psychologically  original  seems  obvious 
— quite  apart  from  any  successful  explanation  of  its  origin — 
from  the  mere  consideration  of  its  complexity.  Thus  we  must 
have  a  plurality  of  objects— X  -out  of  B,  B  beside  C,  distant 
from  Z),  and  so  on;  and  these  relations  of  externality,  juxtapo- 
sition, and  size  or  distance  imply  further  specialization;  for  with 
a  mere  pluraUty  of  objects  we  have  not  straightway  spatial 
differences.  Juxtaposition,  e.g.  is  only  possible  when  the  related 
objects  form  a  continuum;  but,  again,  not  any  continuity  is 
extensive.  Now  how  has  this  complexity  come  about  ? 

The  first  condition  of  ^>atial  experience  seems  to  lie  in  what 

has  been  noted  above  ((  11)  as  the  extenaity  of  sensation.    This 

much  we  may  allow  is  original;  for  the  longer  we 

rinnini.    j^g^j  ^jjg  m^fg  dearly  we  see  that  no  combination 

or  association  of  sensations  varying  only  in  intensity  and 


quality,  not  even  if  motor  presentations  are  added,  will 
account  for  this  space-element  in  our  perceptions.  A  series 
of  touches  a,  6,  c,  d  may  be  combined  with  a  series  of  move- 
ments mi,  Ms,  Ma,  M4;  both  series  may  be  reversed;  and  finally 
the  touches  may  be  presented  simultaneously.  In  this  way  we 
can  attain  the  knowledge  of  the  coexistence  of  objects  that  have 
a  certain  quasi-distance  between  them,  and  such  experience  is  an 
important  dement  in  our  perception  of  space;  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  of  it.  For,  as  has  been  already  remarked  by  critics  of  the 
assodationist  psychology,  we  have  an  experience  very  similar 
to  this  in  singing  and  hearing  musical  notes  or  the  diiomatic 
scale.  The  most  elaborate  attempt  to  get  extensity  out  of 
succession  and  coexistence  is  that  of  Herbert  Spencer.  He  has 
done,  perhaps,  all  that  can  be  done,  and  only  to  make  it  the  more 
plain  that  the  entire  procedure  is  a  t9Ttpc9  rpbrip».  We 
do  not  first  experience  a  succession  of  touches  or  of  retinal 
ezdutions*  by  means  of  movements,  and  then,  when  these 
impressions  are  simultaneously  presented,  regard  them  as 
extensive,  because  they  are  assodated  with  or  symbolize  the 
original  series  of  movements;  but,  before  and  apart  from 
movement  altogether,  we  experience  that  massiveness  or  extensity 
of  impressions  in  which  movements  enable  us  to  find  positions, 
and  also  to  measure.^  But  it  will  be  objected,  perhaps  not  with- 
out impatience,  that  this  amounts  to  the  monstrous  absurdity 
of  making  the  contents  of  consdousness  extended.  The  edge  of 
this  objection  will  best  be  turned  by  rendering  the  concept  of 
extensity  more  precise.  Thus,  suppose  a  postage  stamp  pasted 
on  the  back  of  the  hand;  we  have  in  consequence  a  certain  sen- 
sation. If  another  be  added  beside  it,  the  new  experience 
would  not  be  adequately  described  by  merely  saying  we  have 
a  greater  quantity  of  sensation,  for  intensity  involves  quantity, 
and  increased  intensity  is  not  what  is  meant.  For  a  sensa- 
tion of  a  certain  intensity,  say  a  sensation  of  red,  cannot  be 
chan^,  into  one  having  two  qualities,  red  and  blue,  leaving 
the  intensity  unchanged;  but  with  extensity  this  change  is  pos- 
sible. For  one  of  the  postage  stamps  a  piece  of  wet  doth  of 
the  same  size  might  be  substituted  and  the  massiveness  of  the 
compound  sensation  remain  very  much  the  same.  Intensity 
bdongs  to  what  may  be  called  graded  quantity:  it  admits  of 
increment  or  decrement,  but  is  not  a  sum  of  parts.  Extensity, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  imply  plurality:  we  might  call  it  latent  or 
merged  plurality  or  a  "  ground  "  of  plurality,  inasmuch  as  to 
say  that  a  sin^e  presentation  has  massiveness  is  to  say  that 
a  portion  of  the  presentation-continuum  at  the  moment 
undifferentiated  is  capable  of  differentiation. 

Attributing  this  property  of  extensity  to  the  presentation- 
continuum  as  a  whole,  we  may  call  the  relation  of  any  particular 
sensation  to  this  larger  whole  its  local  sign,  and  can  see  f,^^,^^^ 
that,  so  long  as  the  extensity  of  a  presentation  admits  ^^ 

of  diminution  without  the  presentation  becoming  nil  such  presen- 
tation either  has  or  may  have  two  or  more  local  signs— its  parts, 
taken  separately,  though  identical  in  quality  and  intensity, 
having  a  different  relation  to  the  whole.  Such  difference  of 
relation  must  be  regarded  fundamentally  as  a  ground  or  possi- 
bility of  distinctness  of  sign — whether  as  being  the  ground  or 
possibility  of  different  complexes  or  otherwise — rather  than  as 
being  from  the  beginning  such  an  overt  difference  as  the  term 
"  local  sign,"  when  used  by  l^otze,  is  meant  to  imply.*  From 
*  We  are  ever  in  danger  of  exaggerating  the  competence  of  a  new 
discovery;  and  the  associationists  aeem  to  have  fallen  into  this 
mistake,  not  only  in  the  use  they  have  made  of  the  concept  of  ano- 
dation  m  psychology  in  general,  but  in  the  strew  they  have  laid 
upon  the  fact  <^  movement  when  explaining  our  space-perceptions  in 
particular.  Indeed,  both  ideas  have  here  conspired  against  then^— * 
assddation  in  keeping  up  the  notion  that  we  have  onlv  to  deal  with 
a  pluraUty  of  discrete  impressions,  and  movement  in  Keeping  to  the 
front  the  idea  of  sequence.  Mill's  Examination  of  Hamilton  (3rd  ed.. 
p.  266  seq.)  surely  ought  to  convince  us  that,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  say,  as  Mill  seems  to  do,  "  that  the  idea  of  space  is  at  bottom  one 
of  time  "  (p.  276),  we  must  admit  the  inadequacy  of  our  experience 
of  movement  to  explain  the  origin  of  it. 

'To  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  different  complexes  it  will  be 
enough  to  refer  to  the  psycholo^cal  iniplications  of  the  fact  that 
scarcely  two  portions  of  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  human  body  are 
anatoinially  alike.    Not  only  in  the  distribution  and  character  of 
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this  point  of  view  we  may  say  that  more  partial  presentations 
are  concerned  in  the  sensation  corresponding  to  two  stamps  than 
in  that  corresponding  to  one.  The  fact  that  these  partial 
presentations,  though  identical  in  quality  and  intensity,  on  the 
one  hand  are  not  wholly  identical,  and  on  the  other  are  presented 
only  as  a  quantity  and  not  as  a  plurality,  is  explained  by  the 
distinctness  along  with  the  continuity  of  their  local  signs. 
Assuming  that  to  every  distinguishable  part  of  the  body  there 
corresponds  a  local  sign,  we  may  allow  that  at  any  moment  only 
a  certain  portion  of  this  continuum  is  definitely  within  the  field 
of  consciousness;  but  no  one  will  maintain  that  a  part  of  one 
hand  is  ever  felt  as  continuous  with  part  of  the  other  or  with 
part  of  the  face.  Local  signs  have  thus  an  invariable  relation 
to  each  other:  two  continuous  signs  are  not  one  day  coincident 
and  the  next  widely  separate.^  This  last  fact  is  only  implied  in 
the  mere  massiveness  of  a  sensation  in  so  far  as  this  admits  of 
differentiation  into  local  signs.  We  have,  then,  when  the  differ- 
entiation is  accomplished,  a  plurality  of  presentations  constitut- 
ing an  extensive  continuum,  presented  simultaneously,  and 
having  certain  fixed  and  invariable  relations  to  each  other.  Of 
such  experience  the  typical  case  is  that  of  passive  touch,  though 
the  other  senses  exemplify  iL  It  must  be  allowed  that  our 
concept  of  space  in  like  manner  involves  a  fixed  continuity  of 
positions;  but  then  it  involves,  further,  the  possibility  of  move- 
ment. Now  in  the  continuum  of  local  signs  there  is  nothing 
whatever  of  this;  we  might  call  this  continuum  an  implicit 
pUnam.  It  only  becomes  the  presentation  of  occupied  space 
after  its  several  local  signs  are  complicated  in  an  orderly  way  with 
active  touches,  when  in  fact  we  have  experienced  the  contrast 
of  movements  with  contact  and  movements  without,  i.e,  in 
vacuo.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  cannot  now  think  of  this  plenum 
except  as  a  space,  because  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  these 
motor  experiences  by  which  we  have  explored  it.  We  can,  how- 
ever, form  some  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  perception 
of  space  and  this  one  element  in  the  perception  by  contrasting 
massive  internal  sensations  with  massive  superficial  ones,  or 
the  general  sensation  of  the  body  as  "  an  animated  organism  " 
with  our  perception  of  it  as  extended.  Or  we  may  express  the 
difference  by  remarking  that  extension  implies  the  distinction  of 
here  and  there,  while  cxtensity  rather  suggests  ubiquity. 

It  must  seem  strange,  if  this  conception  of  extensity  is  essential 
to  a  psychological  theory  of  space,  that  it  hasi  escaped  notice  so 
long.  The  reason  may  be  that  in  investigations  into  the  origin 
of  our  knowledge  of  space  it  was  always  the  concept  of  space  and 
not  our  concrete  space  percepts  that  came  up  for  examination. 
Now  in  space  as  we  conceive  it  one  poution  is  distinguishable 
from  another  solely  by  its  co-ordinates,  i.e.  by  the  magnitude 
and  signs  of  certain  lines  and  angles,  as.  referred  to  a  certain 
datum,  position  or  origin;  and  these  elements  our  motor 
experiences  seem  fully  to  explaiiL  But  on  reflection  we  ought, 
surely,  to  be  puzzled  by  the  question,  how  these  coexistent 
positions  could  be  known  before  those  movements  were  made 
which  constitute  them  different  positions.  The  link  we  thus 
suspect  to  be  missing  is  supplied  by  the  more  concrete  experiences 
we  obtain  from  our  own  body,  in  which  two  positions  have  a 
qualiutive  difference  or  "  load  colour  "  independently  of  move- 
ment. True,  such  positions  wotdd  not  be  known  as  spatial 
without  movement;  but  neither  would  the  movement  be  known 
as  spatial  had  thme  positions  no  other  difference  than  such  as 

the  nerve-endugs  but  in  the  variety  of  the  underlying  parts^n  one 


^ -       »Iopy  1    . 

to  ace  how  sudi  diverrity  has  been  developed  as  external  impressions 
and  the  answering  movements  have  gradually  differentiated  an 
organism  originally  almost  homogeneous  and  symmetrical.  Between 
one  point  and  an<^her  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  there  b  no  ground 
of  difference ;  but  this  is  no  longer  true  if  the  sphere  revolves  round  a 
fixed  axis,  still  less  if  it  also  runs  in  one  direction  along  its  axis. 

» The  improvements  in  the  sensibility  of  our  "  spatial  sense  "  con- 
sequent on  practice,  its  variations  under  the  action  of  drugs,  &c..  are 
obviously  no  real  contradiction  to  this;  on  the  contrary,  such  facts 
are  all  in  favour  of  making  extensity  a  distinct  factor  in  our  space 
'experience  and  one  more  fundamental  than  that  of  movement. 


arises  from  movement.  In  a  balloon  drifting  steadily  in  a 
_  we  should  have  no  more  experience  of  change  of  position 
than  if  it  hung  becalmed  and  stilL 

We  may  now  consider  the  part  which  movement  plays  in 
elaborating  the  presentations  of  this  dimensionless  continuum 
into  percepts  of  space.  In  so  doing  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  while  this  continuum  implies  the  g^gg, 
incopresentability  of  two  impressions  having  the 
same  local  sign,  it  allows  not  only  of  the  presentation  of 
sensations  of  varying  massiveness,  but  also  of  a  sensation 
involving  the  whole  continuum  simtiitaneoudy,  as  in  Bain's 
classic  example  of  the  warm  bath.  As  regards  the  motor 
element  itself,  the  first  point  of  importance  is  the  incopre- 
sentability and  invariability  of  a  successive  series  of  auxilio- 
motor  or  kinaesthetxc  presentations.  Pi,  P«,  Ps,  P«.  Pi 
cannot  be  presented  along  with  Pt,  and  from  P4  it  is  impos- 
sible to  r«uJi  Pi  again  save  through  Ps  and  Pi.  Such  a 
series,  taken  alone,  could  afford  us,  it  is  evident,  nothing 
but  the  knowledge  of  an  invariable  sequence  of  impressions 
which  it  was  in  our  own  power  to  produce.  Calling  the  series 
of  P's  "  positional  signs,"  the  contrast  between  them  and  local 
signs  is  obvious.  Both  are  invariable,  but  succession  character- 
izes the  one,  simultaneity  the  other;  the  one  yields  potential 
position  without  place,  the  other  potential  place  (r6ro»)  without 
position;  hence  we  call  them  both  merely  signs.*  But  in  the 
course  of  the  movements  necessary  to  the  exploration  of  the 
body — probably  our  earliest  lesson  in  qiatial  perception — these 
positional  signs  receive  a  new  significance  from  the  active  and 
passive  toudhes  that  accompany  them,  just  as  they  Impart  to 
these  kst  a  significance  they  cotdd  never  have  ak>ne. 

It  is  only  in  the  resulting  complex  that  we  have  the  presenta- 
tions of  actual  position  and  of  spatial  magnitude.  For  ^pace, 
though  conoeivMl  as  a  coexistent  continuum,  excludes  the  notioa 
of  omnipresence  or  ubiquity;  two  positions  I4  and  /,  must  coexist, 
but  they  are  not  strictly  distinct  positions  so  long  as  we  conceive 
ourselves  present  in  the  same  sense  in  both.  But,  if  F4  and  Fg 
are,  e.g.  two  impressions  produced  by  compass  points  touching 
two  different  spots  as  U  and  Ig  on  the  hand  or  arm,  and  we  place 
a  fijiger  upon  U  and  move  it  to  /^  experiencing  thereby  the 
series  Pi,  Pa,  Pt,  Pa,  this  series  constitutes  U  and  /« into  positions 
and  also  invests  i'i  and  P,  with  a  relation  not  of  mere  distinct- 
ness as  r^irot  but  of  definite  distance.  The  resulting  complex 
perhaps  admits  of  symbolization  as  follows: — 

F.r*FePrfF,P/P,rjkFk 

Tltt 

Plplptp* 

Here  the  first  line  represents  a  portion  of  the  tactual  continuum, 
Fd  and  F,  being  distinct  "  feels,"  if  we  may  so  say,  or  passive 
touches  presented  along  with  the  fainter  sensations  of  the  con- 
tinuum as  a  whole,  which  the  general  "  body-sense  "  Involves; 
T  stands  for  the  active  touch  of  the  exploring  finger  and  P|  for 
the  corresponding  kinaesthctic  sensation  regarded  as  *' posi- 
tional sign  ";  the  rest  of  the  succession,  as  not  actually  present  at 
this  sUge  but  capable  of  revival  from  past  e]q)lorations,  is  sym- 
bolized  by  the  /  /  /  and  piP»Pi. 

When  the  series  of  movements  is  accompanied  by  active 
touches  without  passive  there  arises  the  distinction  between  onc^s 
own  body  and  foreign  bodies;  when  the  initial  movement  of  a 
series  is  accompanied  by  both  active  and  passive  touches,  the 
final  movement  by  active  touches  only,  and  the  intermediate 
movements  are  unaccompanied  by  either,  we  get  the  fortlier 
presentation  of  empty  space  lying  between  us  and  them — ^but 
only  when  by  frequent  experience  of  contacts  along  with  those 
intermediate  movements  we  have  come  to  know  all  movement 
as  not  only  succession  but  change  of  position.  Thus  acti\'e 
touches  come  at  length  to  be  projected,  passive  touc^ws 
alone  being  localized  in  the  stricter  sense.  But  in  adoal 
fact,  of  course,  the  localization  of  one  impression  is  not  perfected 
before  that  of  another  is  begun,  and  we  must  take  care  l«t  our 
necessarily  meagre  exposition  give  rise  to  the  mistaken  notion 

•   *  Thus  a  place  may  be  known  top<^raphicalIy  without  its 
bong  known  geographically,  and  vice  versa. 
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tbat  localizing  an  impression  consists  wholly  and  solely  in 
performing  or  imaging  the  particular  movements  necessary  to 
add  active  toudies  to  a  group  of  passive  impressions.  That  this 
cannot  suffice  is  evident  merely  from  the  consideration  that  a 
single  position  out  of  relation  to  all  other  positions  is  a  contra* 
diction.:  Localization,  though  it  depends  on  many  special 
experiences  of  the  kind  described,  is  not  like  an  artificial  product 
which  is  completed  a  part  at  a  time,  but  is  essentially  a  growth, 
its  several  constituents  advancing  together  in  dcfiniteness  and 
interconnexion.  So  far  has  this  development  advanced  that  we 
do  not  even  imagine  the  special  movements  which  the  localization 
of  an  impression  implies,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  no  longer  dis- 
tinctly represented  as  they  would  be  if  we  definitely  intended  to 
make  them:  the  past  experiences  are  "  retained,"  but  too  much 
blended  in  the  mere  perception  to  be  appropriately  spoken  of 
as  remembered  or  imaged. 

A  propos  of  this  almost  instinctive  character  of  even  our  earliest 
spatial  {yercepts  it  will  be  appropriate  to  animadvert  on  a  misleading 
implication  in  the  current  use  of  such  terms  as  "  localization, 
•'projection,"  *'  bodily  reference,"  "  spatial  reference  "  and  the  like. 
The  implication  is  that  external  space,  or  the  body  as  extended,  is 
in  some  sort  presented  or  suppmed  apart  from  the  localization, 

E rejection  or  reference  of  impressions  to  such  space.  That  it  mav 
e  possible  to  put  a  book  in  its  place  on  a  shell  there  must  be  (n 
the  book,  and  (2),  distinct  and  apart  from  it.  the  place  on  the  shelf. 
But  in  the  evolution  of  our  spatial  experience  impressions  and 
positions  are  not  thus  prescntea  apart.  We  can  have,  or  at  least 
we  can  suppose,  an  impression  wluch  is  recognized  without  being 
localized  as  has  been  already  said ;  but  if  it  is  localized  this  means 
that  a  more  complex  presentation  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  new 
elements,  not  that  a  second  distinct  object  is  presented  and  some 
indescribable  connexion  established  between  the  impression  and  it, 
still  less  that  the  impression  is  referred  to  something  not  strictly 
presented  at  all.  The  truth  is  that  the  body  as  extendid  is  from  the 
p6ychok>gical  point  of  view  not  perceived  at  all  apart  from  localized 
impressions.  In  like  manner  impressions  projected  (or  the  absence 
of  impressions  projected)  constitute  all  that  is  perceived  as  the 
occupied  (or  unoccupied)  space  beyond.  It  b  not  till  a  much  later 
sta^e,  after  many  varying  experiences  of  different  impressions 
similariy  localized  or  projected,  that  even  the  mere  materials  are 
present  for  the  formation  of  such  an  abstract  concept  of  space  as 
^'  spatial  reference  "  implics^^  Psychologists,  being  themselves  at 
this  later  stage,  are  apt  to  commit  the  oversight  of  introducing  it 
into  the  earlio'  stage  which  they  have  to  expound. 

20.   In  a  complex  percept,  such  as  that  of  an  orange  or  a  piece 
of  wax,  may  be  distinguished  the  following  points  concerning 

._  „. ,  which  psychology  may  be  expected  to  give  an 

account:  (a)  the  object's  reality,  (6)  its  solidity  or  occu- 
pation of  space,  (c)  its  unity  and  complexity,  (d)  its  per- 
manence, or  rather  its  continuity  in  time  and  (e)  its  substantiality 
and  the  connexion  of  iV«  attributes  and  powers.  Though,  m 
fact,  these  items  are  most  intimately  blended,  our  exposition  will 
be  dearer  if  we  consider  each  for  a  moment  apart. 

a.  The  terms  actuality  and  reality  have  each  more  than  one 
meaning.  Thus  what  is  real,  in  the  sense  of  material,  is  opposed 
to  what  is  mental;  as  the  existent  or  actual  it  is 
^  ^  opposed  to  the  non-existent ;  and  a^n,  what  is  actual 
is  distinguished  from  what  is  possible  or  necessary.  But 
here  both  terms,  with  a  certain  shade  of  difference,  in  so  far  as 
actual  is  more  appropriate  to  movements  and  events,  are  used, 
in  antithesis  to  whatever  is  ideal  or  represented,  fok  what  is 
sense^given  or  presented.  This  seems  at  least  their  primary 
psychological  meaning;  and  it  is  the  one  most  in  vogue  in  Eng- 
lish philosophy  at  any  rate,  over-tinged  as  that  is  with  psycho- 
logy.* Any  examination  of  this  characteristic  will  be  best 
deferred  till  we  come  to  deal  with  ideation  generally  (see  §  ai 
below).  Meanwhile  it  may  suffice  to  remark  that  reah'ty  or 
actuality  is  not  a  single  distinct  element  added  to  the  others 
which  enter  into  the  complex  presentation  we  call  a  thing, 
»  Cf.  on  thb  point  Poincare,  La  Science  ei  Fhypotkiu,  pp.  74  sqq. 
"Thus  Locke  says,  "Our  simple  ideas  [i^.  presentations  or 
impressions,  as  we  should  now  say]  are  all  real . .  .and  not  fictions  at 
pleasure:  for  the  mind  . . .  can  make  to  itself  no  simple  idea  more 
than  what  it  has  received  "  {Essay,  ii.  30,  2).  And  Berkeley  says, 
"  The  ideas  imprinted  on  the  senses  by  the  Author  of  Nature  are 
called  real  things;  and  those  excited  in  the  ifw-gination,  being  less 
regular,  vivid  and  constant,  are  more  property  termed  ideas  or  images 
of  things,  whxh  they  copy  or  represent  "  {Prin*  of  Hum.  Know., 
pt.  i.  §  33). 


as  colour  or  solidity  may  be.  Neither  is  it  a  special  relation 
among  these  elements,  like  that  of  substance  and  attribute,  for 
example.  In  these  respects  the  real  and  the  ideal,  the  actual 
.and  the  possible,  are  alike;  all  the  elements  or  qualities  within 
the  complex,  and  all  the  relations  of  those  elements  to  each  other, 
are  the  same  in  the  rose  represented  as  in  the  presented  rose. 
The  difference  turns  not  upon  what  these  elements  are,  regarded 
as  qualities  or  relations  presented  or  represented,  but  upon 
whatever  it  is  that  distinguishes  the  presentation  from  the 
representation  of  any  given  qualities  or  relations.  Now  this  dis- 
tinction, as  we  shall  see,  depends  partly  upon  the  relation  of  such 
complex  presentation  to  other  presentations  in  consciousness 
with  it,  partly  upon  its  relation  as  a  presentation  to  the  subject 
whose  presentation  it  is.  In  this  respect  we  find  a  difference, 
not  only  between  the  simple  qualities,  such  as  cold,  hard,  red  and 
sweet  in  strawberry  ice,  e.g.  as  presented  and  as  represented, 
but  also,  though  less  conspicuously,  in  the  spatial,  and  even  the 
temporal,  relations  which  enter  into  our  intuition  as  distinct 
from  our  imagination  of  it.  So  then,  reality  or  actuality  is  not 
strictly  an  item  by  itself,  but  a  characteristic  of  all  the  items  that 
follow. 

b.  In  the  so-called  physical  solidity  or  impenetrability  of 
things  our  properly  motor  presentations  or  "  feelings  of  effort 
or  innervation "  come  specially  into  play.  They 
are  not  entirely  absent  in  those  movements  oi  SS^, 
exploration  by  which  we  attahi  a  knowledge  of 
space;  but  it  is  when  these  movements  are  definitely  resisted, 
or  are  only  possible  by  increased  effort,  that  we  reach  the  full 
meaning  of  body  as  that  which  occupies  space.  Heat  and  cold, 
light  and  sound,  the  natural  man  regards  as  real,  and  by  and  by 
perhaps  as  due  to  the  powers  of  things  known  or  unknown,  but  not 
as  themselves  things.  At  the  outset  things  are  all  corporeal  like  his 
own  body,  the  first  and  archetypal  thing,  that  is  to  say :  things  are 
intuited  only  when  touch  is  accompanied  by  pressure;  and,  though 
at  a  later  stage  passive  touch  without  pressure  may  suffice^  this 
is  only  because  pressures  depending  on  a  subjective  initiative, 
i.e.  on  voluntary  muscular  exertion,  have  been  previously  ex- 
perienced. It  is  of  more  than  psychological  interest  to  remark 
how  the  primordial  factor  in  materiality  is  thus  due  to  the  pro- 
jection of  a  subjectively  determined  reaction  to  that  action 
of  a  not-self  of  which  sense-impressions  consist — an  action  of 
the  not-self  which,  of  course,  is  not  known  as  such  till  this  pro- 
jection of  the  subjective  reaction  has  taken  place.  Still  we  must 
remember  that  accompanying  sense-impressions  are  a  condition 
of  its  projection:  muscular  effort  without  simultaneous  sensa- 
tions of  conUct  would  not  yield  the  distinct  presentation  of 
something  resistant  occupying  the  space  into  which  we  have 
moved  and  would  move  again.  Nay  more,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  an  essential  circumstance  in  this  experience  that  muscular 
effort,  though  subjectively  initiated,  is  still  only  possible  when 
there  is  conUct  with  something  th&t,  as  it  seems,  is  making  an 
effort  the  counterpart  of  our  own.  But  this  something  is  so  far 
no  more  than  thing-stuff;  without  the  elements  next  to  be 
considered  our  psychological  individual  would  fall  short  of  the 
complete  intuition  of  distinct  things. 

e.  The  remaining  important  factors  In  the  psychological 
constitution  of  things  might  be  described  in  general  terms  as 
the  time^relations  of  their  components.  Such  '*^*|;^u-^-^ 
tions  are  themselves  in  no  way  psychologically  deter-^^ajg^^^, 
mined;  impressions  recur  with  a  certain  order  or  want 
of  order  quite  independently  of  the  subject's  interest  or  of  any 
psychological  principles  of  synthesis  or  association  whatever. 
It  is  essential  that  impressions  should  recur,  and  recur  as 
they  have  previously  occurred,  if  knowledge  is  ever  to  begin; 
out  of  a  continual  chaos  of  sensation,  all  matter  and  no  form, 
such  as  some  philosophers  describe,  nothing  but  chaos  could 
result.  But  a  flux  of  impressions  having  this  real  or  sense-given 
order  will  not  suffice;  there  must  be  also  attention  to  and 
retention  of  the  order,  and  these  indispensable  processes  at 
least  are  psychological. 

But  for  its  familiarity  we  should  marvel  at  the  fact  that  out 
of  the  variety  of  impressions  simultaneously  presented  we  do 
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not  instantly  group  together  all  ihe  sounds  and  all  the  colours, 
all  the  touches  and  all  the  smells;  but,  dividing  what  is  given 
together,  single  out  a  certain  sound  or  smell  as  belonging 
together  with  a  certain  colour  and  feel,  similarly  singled  out 
from  the  rest,  to  what  we  call  one  thing.  We  might  wonder,  too 
— those  at  least  who  have  made  so  much  of  association  by 
similarity  ought  to  wonder — that,  say,  the  white  of  snow  calb 
up  directly,  not  other  shades  of  white  or  other  colours,  but  the 
expecution  of  cold  or  of  powdery  softness.  The  first  step  in 
this  process  has  been  the  simultaneous  projection  into  the  same 
occupied  space  of  the  several  impressions  which  we  thus  come 
to  regard  as  the  qualities  of  the  body  filling  it.  Yet  such  simul- 
taneous and  coincident  projection  would  avail  but  little  unless 
the  constituent  impressions  were  again  and  again  repeated  in 
like  order  so  as  to  prompt  anew  the  same  grouping,  and  unless, 
further,  this  constancy  in  the  one  group  was  present  along  with 
changes  in  other  groups  and  in  the  general  fidd.  There  is 
nothing  in  its  first  experience  to  tell  the  infant  that  the  song  of 
the  bird  does  not  inhere  in  the  hawthorn  whence  the  notes  pro- 
ceed, but  that  the  fragrance  of  the  mayflower  does.  It  is  only 
where  a  group,  as  a  whole,  has  been  foimd  to  change  its  position 
relatively  to  other  groups,  and— apart  from  casual  relations — 
to  be  independent  of  changes  of  position  among  them,  that  such 
complexes  can  become  distinct  unities  and  3rield  a  world  of 
things.  Again,  because  things  are  so  often  a  world  within 
themselves,  their  several  parts  or  members  not  only  having 
distinguishing  qualities  but  moving  and  changing  with  more  or 
less  independence  of  the  rest,  it  comes  about  that  what  is  from 
one  point  of  view  one  thing  becomes  from  another  point  of  view 
several — like  a  tree  with  its  separable  branches  and  fruits,  for 
example.  Wherein  then,  more  precisely,  does  the  unity  of  a 
thing  consist?  This  question,  so  far  as  it  here  admits  of  answer, 
carries  us  over  to  temporal  continuity. 

d.  Amidst  all  the  change  above  described  there  is  one  thing 
comparatively  fixed:  our  own  body  is  both  constant  as  a  group 
and  a  constant  item  in  every  field  of  groups;  and  not 
only  so,  but  it  is  beyond  all  other  things  an  object 
*  of  continual  and  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  our 
earliest  pleasures  and  pains  depend  solely  upon  it  and  what 
affects  it.  The  body  becomes,  in  fact,  the  earliest  form  of  self, 
the  first  datum  for  our  later  conceptions  of  permanence  and 
individuality.  A  continuity  like  that  of  self  is  then  transferred 
to  other  bodies  which  resemble  our  own,  so  far  as  our  direct 
experience  goes,  in  passing  continuously  from  place  to  place 
and  undergoing  only  partial  and  gradusd  changes  of  form  and 
quality.  As  we  have  existed — or,  more  exactly,  as  the  body  has 
been  continuously  presented — during  the  interval  between  two 
encounters  with  some  other  recognized  body,  so  this  is  regarded 
as  having  continuously  existed  during  its  absence  from  us. 
However  permanent  we  suppose  the  conscious  subject  to  be,  it 
is  hard  to  see  how,  without  the  continuous  presentation  to  it  of 
such  a  group  as  the  bodily  self,  we  should  ever  be  prompted  to 
resolve  the  discontinuous  presentations  of  external  things  into 
a  continuity  of  existence.  It  might  be  said:  Since  the  second 
presentation  of  a  particular  group  would,  by  the  mere  workings 
of  psychical  laws,  coalesce  with  the  image  of  the  first, 
this  coalescence  would  suffice  to  "generate"  the  concept  of 
continued  existence.  But  such  assimilation  is  only  the 
ground  of  an  intellectual  identification  and  furnishes  no  motive, 
one  way  or  the  other,  for  real  identification:  between  a  second 
presentation  of  A  and  the  presentation  at  different  times  of  two 
A's  there  is  so  far  no  difference.  Real  identity  no  more  involves 
exact  similarity  than  exact  similarity  involves  sameness  of 
things;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  wont  to  find  the  same  thing 
alter  with  time,  so  that  exact  similarity  after  an  interval,  so 
far  from  suggesting  one  thing,  is  often  the  surest  proof  that 
there  are  two  concerned.  Of  such  real  identity,  then,  it  would 
seem  we  must  have  direct  experience;  and  we  have  it  in  the 
continuous  presentation  of  the  bodily  self;  apart  from  this  it 
could  not  be  "  generated "  by  association  among  changing 
presentations.  Other  bodies  being  in  the  first  instance  personified, 
,that  then  is  regarded  as  one  thing— from  whatever  point  of  view 


we  look  at  it,  whether  as  part  of  a  larger  thing  or  as  itsdf  com- 
potmded  of  such  parts— ^hich  has  had  one  beginning  an  time. 
But  what  is  it  that  has  thus  a  beginning  and  continues 
indefinitely?  This  leads  to  our  last  point. 

e.  So  far  we  have  been  concerned  only  with  the  combinaticMi 
of  sensory  and  motor  presentations  into  groups  and  with  the 
differentiation  of  group  from  group;  the  relations  to 
each  other  of  the  constituents  of  each  group  still  Jy^' 
for  the  most  part  remain.    To  these  relations  in  the 
main  must  be  referred  the  correlative  concepts  of  substance 
and  attribute,  the  distinction  in  substances  of  qualities  and 
powers,  of  primary  qualities  and  secondary,  and  the  like.' 

Of  all  the  constituents  of  things  only  one  is  universally  present, 
that  above  described  as  physical  solidity,  which  presents  itself 
according  to  circumstances  as  impenetrability,  resistance  or 
weight.  Things  differing  in  temperature,  colour,  taste  and  smeQ 
agree  in  resisting  compression,  in  filling  space.  Because  of 
this  quality  we  regard  the  wind  as  a  thing,  though  it  has  neither 
shape  nor  colour,  while  a  shadow,  though  it  has  both  but  not 
resistance,  is  the  very  type  of  nothingness.  This  constituent 
is  invariable,  while  other  qualities  are  either  absent  or  change — 
form  altering,  colour  disappearing  with  light,  sound  and  smefls 
intermitting.  Many  of  the  other  qualities — colour,  temperature, 
sound,  smell — ^increase  in  intensity  if  we  advance  till  wc  touch  a 
body  occupying  space;  with  the  same  movement  too  its  visual 
magnitude  varies.  At  the  moment  of  contact  an  unvarying 
tactual  magnitude  is  ascertained,  while  the  other  qualities  and 
the  visual  magnitude  reach  a  fixed  maximum;  then  first  it 
becomes  possible  by  effort  to  change  or  attempt  to  change  the 
position  and  form  of  what  we  apprehend.  This  tangible  plenum 
we  thenceforth  regard  as  the  seat  and  source  of  all  the  qualities 
we  project  into  it.  In  other  words,  that  which  occupies  space 
is  psychologically  the  substantial;  the  other  real  constituents 
are  but  its  properties  or  attributes,  the  marks  or  manifestatioms 
which  lead  us  to  expect  its  presence. 

Imagination  or  Ideation* 

21.  Before  the  intuition  of  things  has  reached  a  stage  so  com- 
plete and  definite  as  that  just  described,  imagination  or  ideation 
as  distinct  from  perception  has  well  begun.  In 
passing  to  the  consideration  of  this  higher  form  of  ^^J^ 
mental  life  we  must  endeavour  first  of  all  analyticaDy 
to  distinguish  the  two  as  precisely  as  may  be  and  then  to  trace 
the  gradual  development  of  the  higher. 

To  begin,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  Hume  was  right 
in  applying  Locke's  distinction  of  simple  and  complex  to  ideas 
in  the  narrower  sense  as  well  as  to  impressions.  '*  That  idea 
of  red,"  says  Hume,  "which  we  form  in  the  dark  and  that 
impression  which  strikes  our  eyes  in  the  stuishine  differ  only  in 
degree,  not  in  nature."*  But  what  he  seems  to  have  overlooked 
is  that,  whereas  we  may  have  a  mere  sensation  red,  we  can  only 
have  an  image  or  representation  of  a  red  thing  or  a  red  form,  Le  of 
red  in  some  way  ideally  projected  or  intuited.  In  other  wxwds, 
there  are  no  ideas— though  there  are  concepts— answering  to 
simple  or  isolated  impressions.  The  synthesis  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  evolution  of  the  pereept  can  only  partially  fail  in 
the  idea,  and  never  so  far  as  to  leave  us  with  a  chaotic  *'  manifold  " 
of  mere  sensational  remnants.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that 
in  "constructive  imagination"  a  new  kind  of  effort  is  often 
requisite  in  order  partially  to  dissociate  these  representational 
complexes  as  a  preh'minary  to  new  combinations.  But  it  a 
doubtful  whether  the  results  of  such  an  analysis  are  ever  the 
ultimate  elements  of  the  percept,  that  is,  merely  isolated 
impressions  in  a  fainter  form.  We  may  now  try  to  ascertain 
further  the  characteristic  marks  which  distingi^sh  what  is 
imaged  from  what  is  perceived. 

'  The  distinction  between  the  thing  and  its  properties  is  one  that 
might  be  more  fully  treated  under  the  head  ot  "  Thought  and  Con- 
ception." Still,  inasmuch  as  the  material  warrant  for  these  ooacepts 
is  contained  more  or  less  implidty  in  our  percepts,  some  cott<idto> 
tion  of  it  is  in  place  here. 

'  Ideation — '^  a  word  of  my  own  CMning."  says  James  MiH. 

*  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  bk.  i.  pt.  i.  i  i. 
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The  most  obvious  difference  is  that  which  Hume  called 
"  the  force  or  liveliness  "  of  primary  presentations  as  compared 
Ctstweiar'  with  secondary  presentations.  But  what  exactly 
itktoi  are  we  to  understand  by  this  somewhat  figurative 
">«•  language?  A  simple  difference  of  intensity  cannot 
be  all  that  is  meant,  for— though  we  may  be  momentarily 
confused— we  can  perfectly  wcU  distinguish  the  faintest 
impression  from  an  image;  moreover,  we  can  reproduce  such 
faintest  impressions  in  idea.  The  whole  subject  of  the  intensity 
of  representations  awaits  investigation.  Between  moonlight 
and  sunlight  or  between  midday  and  dawn  we  can  discriminate 
many  grades  of  intensity;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
u  any  corresponding  variation  of  intensity  between  them  when 
they  are  not  seen  but  imagined.  Many  persons  suppose  they 
can  imagine  a  waxing  or  a  waning  sound  or  the  gradual  abate- 
ment of  an  intense  pain;  but  what  really  happens  in  such  cases 
is  probably  not  a  rise  and  fall  in  the  intensity  of  a  single  repre- 
sentation, but  a  change  in  the  complex  represented.  In  the 
primary  presentation  there  has  been  a  change  of  quality  along 
with  change  of  intensity,  and  not  only  so,  bnt  most  frequently 
a  change  in  the  muscular  adaptations  of  the  sense-organs  too, 
to  say  nothing  of  organic  sensations  accompanying  these  changes. 
A  representation  of  some  or  all  of  these  attendants  is  perhaps 
what  takes  place  when  variations  of  intensity  are  supposed  to 
be  reproduced.  Again,  hallucinations  are  often  described  as 
abnormally  intense  images  which  simply,  by  reason  01  their 
intensity,  are  mistaken  for  percepts.  But  such  statement, 
though  supported  by  very  high  authority,  is  almost  certainly 
false,  aiid  would  probably  never  have  been  made  if  physiological 
and  epistemological  considerations  had  been  excluded  as  they 
ought  to  have  been.  Hallucinations,  when  carefully  examined, 
seem  just  as  much  as  percepts  to  contain  among  their  consti- 
tuents some  primary  presentation— either  a  so-called  subjective 
sensaUon  of  sight  and  hearing  or  some  organic  sensation  due 
to  deranged  circulation  or  secretion.  Intensity  alone,  then,  will 
not  suffice  to  discriminate  between  impressions  and  images. 

What  we  may  call  superior  steadiness  is  perhaps  a  more 
constant  and  not  less  striking  characteristic  of  percepts.  Ideas 
are  not  only  in  a  continual  flux,  but  even  when  we  attempt 
forcibly  to  deuin  one  it  varies  continuaUy  in  clearness  and  com- 
pleteness, reminding  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  illuminated 
devices  made  of  gas  jns,  common  at  f^tes,  when  the  wind  sweeps 
across  them,  momentarily  obliterating  one  part  and  at  the  same 
time  intensifying  another.  There  is  not  this  perpetual  flow 
and  flicker  in  what  we  perceive.  The  impressions  entering 
consciousness  at  anyone  moment  are  psychologically  independent 
of  each  other;  they  are  equally  independent  of  the  impressions 
and  images  presented  the  moment  before — independent,  t.e.  as 
regards  their  order  and  character,  not,  of  course,  as  regards  the 
share  of  attention  they  secure.  Attention  to  be  concentrated 
in  one  direction  must  be  withdrawn  from  another,  and  images 
may  absorb  it  to  the  exclusion  of  impressions  as  readily  as  a 
first  impression  to  the  exclusion  of  a  second.  But,  when 
attention  is  secured,  a  faint  impression  has  a  fixity  and  definite- 
ness  lacking  in  the  case  of  even  vivid  ideas.  One  ground  for 
this  definiteness  and  independence  lies  in  the  k)calization  or 
projection  which  accompanies  all  perception.  But  why,  if  so, 
it  might  be  asked,  do  we  not  confound  percept  and  Image  when 
what  we  imagine  is  imagined  as  definitely  localized  and  projected  ? 
Because  we  have  a  contrary  percept  to  give  the  image  the  lie; 
where  this  fails,  as  in  dreams,  or  where,  as  in  hallucination,  the 
image  obtains  in  other  ways  the  fixity  characteristic  of  im- 
pressions, such  confusion  does  in  fact  result.  But  in  normal 
waking  life  we  have  the  whole  presentation-continuum,  as  it 
were,  occupied  and  in  operation:  we  are  distinctly  conscious  of 
being  embodied  and  having  our  senses  about  us. 

But  how  is  thb  contrariety  between  impression  and  image 
possible?  With  eyes  wide  open,  and  while  clearly  aware  of  the 
actual  field  of  sight  and  its  filling,  one  can  recall  or  imagine  a 
wholly  different  scene:  lying  warm  in  bed  one  can  imagine  one- 
self out  walking  in  the  cold.  It  is  useless  to  say  the  times  are 
different,  that  what  is  perceived  is  present  and  what  is  imaged 


is  past  or  future.'  The  images,  it  is  true,  have  certain  temporal 
marks— of  which  more  presently— by  which  they  may  be  referred 
to  what  is  past  or  future;  but  as  imaged  they  are  present,  and, 
as  we  have  just  observed,  are  regarded  as  actual  whenever  there 
are  no  correcting  impressions.  We  cannot  at  once  see  the  sky  red 
and  blue;  how  Is  it  we  can  imagine  it  the  one  while  perceiving  it 
to  be  the  other?  When  we  attempt  to  make  the  field  of  sight  at 
once  red  and  blue,  as  in  looking  through  red  glass  with  one  eye 
and  through  blue  glass  with  the  other,  either  the  colours  merge 
and  we  see  a  purple  sky  or  we  see  the  sky  first  of  the  one  colour 
and  then  of  the  other  in  irregular  alternation.  That  this  docs 
not  happen  between  impression  and  image  shows  that,  whatever 
their  connexion,  images  as  a  whole  are  distinct  from  the  presenta- 
tion-continuum and  cannot  with  strict  propriety  be  spoken  of 
as  revived  or  reproduced  impressions.  This  difference  is 
manifest  in  another  re^)ect,  viz.  when  we  compare  the  effects 
of  diffuMon  in  the  two  cases.  An  increase  in  the  intensity  of  a 
sensation  of  touch  entails  an  increase  in  the  extensity;  an  increase 
of  muscular  innervation  entails  irradiation  to  adjacent  muscles; 
but  when  a  particular  idea  becomes  clearer  and  more  distinct, 
there  rises  into  consciousness  an  associated  idea  qualitatively 
related  probably  to  impressions  of  quite  another  dus,  as  when 
the  smell  of  tar  calls  up  memories  of  the  sea-beach  and  fishing- 
boats.  Since  images  are  thus  distinct  from  impressions,  and  yet 
so  far  continuous  with  each  other  as  to  form  a  train  in  itself  un- 
broken, we  should  be  justified,  if  it  were  convenient,  in  speaking 
of  images  as  changes  in  a  new  ocmtinuum;  and  later  on  we  may 
see  that  this  u  convenient. 

Impressions  then— unlike  ideas— have  no  associates  to  whose 
presence  their  own  is  accommodated  and  on  whose  intensity 
their  own  depends.  Each  bids  independently  for  attention,  so 
that  often  a  state  of  distraction  ensues,  such  as  the  train  of  ideas 
left  to  itself  never  occasions.  The  better  to  hear  we  listen;  the 
better  to  see  we  look;  to  smell  better  we  dilate  the  nostrils  and 
sniff;  and  so  with  all  the  special  senses:  each  sensory  impression 
sets  up  nascent  movements  for  its  better  reception.*  In  like 
manner  there  is  also  a  characteristic  adjustment  for  images  which 
can  be  distinguished  from  sensory  adjustments  almost  as  readily 
as  these  are  distinguished  from  each  other.  We  become  most 
aware  of  this  as,  mutatis  mutandiSt  we  do  of  them,  when  we 
voluntarily  concentrate  attention  upon  particular  ideas  instead 
of  remaining  mere  passive  spectators,  as  it  were,  of  the  general 
procession.  To  this  ideational  adjustment  may  be  referred 
most  of  the  strain  and  "  head-splitting  "  connected  with  recol- 
lecting, reflecting  and  all  that  people  call  headwork;  and  the 
**  absent  look  "  of  one  intently  thinking  or  absorbed  in  reverie 
seems  directly  due  to  the  absence  of  sensory  adjustment  that 
accompanies  the  concentration  of  attention  upoh  ideas. 

32.  But,  distinct  as  they  are,  impressions  and  images  are  still 
closely  connected.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  two  or  three 
well-marked  intermediate  stages,  so  that,  though  we  commMim 
cannot  directly  observe  it,  we  seem  justified  in  assum-  •ilmpnm' 
ing  a  steady  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  As  J*""  ■■*  ' 
the  first  of  such  intermediate  stages,  it  is  usual  to  "^''^ 
reckon  what  are  often,  and — so  far  as  psychology  goes — 
inaccurately,  styled  after-images.  They  would  be  better  de- 
scribed as  after-sensations,  inasmuch  as  they  are  due  either 
(i)  to  the  persistence  of  the  original  peripheral  excitation 
after  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn,  or  (3)  to  the  effects  of 
the  exhaustion  or  the  repair  that  immediately  follows  this 
exdtation.  In  the  former  case  they  are  qualitatively  identical 
with  the  original  sensation  and  are  called  "positive,"  in  the 
latter  they  are  complementary  to  it  and  are  called  "negative  " 
(see  Vision).  These  last,  then,  of  which  we  have  clear 
instances  only  in  connexion  with  sight,  are  obviously  in  no 

*  Moreover,  as  we  shall  see,  the  distinction  between  present  and 
past  or  future  psychologically  presupposes  the  contrast  of  impression 
and  image. 

'  Organic  sensations,  though  distinguishable  from  images  by  thdr 
definite  though  often  anatomically  inaccurate  localisation,  furnish  no 
clear  evidence  of  such  adaptations.  But  in  another  respect  they  are 
still  more  clearly  marked  off  from  images,  vix.  by  the  pleasure  or  pain 
they  direaly  occasion. 
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son  re-presentations  of  the  original  impression,  but  a  sequent 
presentation  of  diametrically  opposite  quality;  while  positive 
after-sensations  are.  psychobgically  regarded,  nothing  but 
the  original  sensations  in  a  state  of  evanescence.  It  is  this 
continuance  and  gradual  waning  after  the  physical  stimulus  has 
completely  ceased  that  give  after-sensations  their  chief  title  to 
a  place  in  the  transition  from  impression  to  image.  There  is, 
however,  another  point:  after-sensations  are  less  affected  by 
movement  than  impressions  are.  If  we  turn  away  our  eyes  we 
cease  to  see  the  flame  at  which  we  have  been  looking,  but  the 
after-image  remains  still  projected  before  us  and  continues 
localized  in  the  dark  field  of  sight,  even  if  we  close  our  eyes 
altogether.  This  fact  that  movements  do  not  suppress  them,  and 
the  fact  that  yet  we  are  distinctly  aware  of  our  sense-organs  being 
concerned  in  their  presentation,  serve  to  mark  off  after-sensations 
as  intermediate  between  primary  and  secondary  presentations. 
'Hie  after-sensation  is  in  reality  more  elementary  than  either 
the  preceding  percept  or  its  image.  In  both  these,  in  the  case 
6f  sight,  objects  appear  in  space  of  three  dimensions,  i^.  with 
all  the  marks  of  solidity  and  perspective;*  but  the  so-called 
after-image  lacks  all  these. 

Still  further  removed  from  normal  sensations  (t.e.  sensations 
determined  by  the  stimuli  appropriate  to  the  sense-organ),  are 
the  "recurrent  sensations  "  of  ten  unnoticed  but  probably  expe- 
rienced more  or  less  frequently  by  everybody — cases,  that  is, 
in  which  sights  or  sounds,  usually  such  as  at  the  time  were 
engrossing  and  impressive,  suddenly  reappear  several  hours  or 
even  day^  after  the  physical  stimuli,  as  well  as  their  effects  on 
the  terminal  sense-organ,  seem  entirely  to  have  ceased.  Thus 
workers  with  the  microscope  often  see  objects  which  they  have 
examined  during  the  day  stand  out  clearly  before  them  in  the 
dark;  it  was  indeed  precisely  such  an  experience  that  led  the 
anatomist  Henle  first  to  call  attention  to  these  facts.  But  he 
and  others  have  wrongly  referred  them  to  what  he  called  a 
"  sense-memory  ";  all  that  we  know  is  against  the  supposition 
that  the  eye  or  the  ear  has  any  power  to  retain  and  reproduce 
percepts.  *'  Rdciirrent  sensations  "  have  all  the  marks  of  per- 
cepts which  after-sensations  lack;  they  only  differ  from  what 
are  more  strictly  called  "  hallucinations  "  in  being  independent 
of  all  subjective  suggestion  determined  by  emotion  or  mental 
derangement. 

In  what  Fechner  has  called  the  "  memory  after-image  "  or  the 
primary  memory-image,  as  it  Is  better  termed,  we  have  the  image 
proper  in  its  earliest  form.  As  an  instance  of  what  is  meant  may 
be  cited  the  familiar  experience  that  a  knock  at  the  door,  the 
hour  struck  on  the  clock,  the  face  of  a  friend  whom  we  have 
passed  unnoticed,  may  sometimes  be  recognized  a  few  minutes 
later  by  means  of  the  persisting  image,  although— apparently— 
the  actual  impression  was  entirely  disregarded.  But  in  vision 
the  primary  memory-image  can  always  be  obtained,  and  is 
obtained  to  most  advantage,  by  looking  intently  at  some  object 
for  an  instant  and  then  dosing  the  eyes  or  turning  them  away. 
The  image  of  the  object  will  appear  for  a  moment  very  vividly 
and  distinaly,  and  can  be  so  recovered  several  times  in  succes- 
sion by  an  effort  of  attention.  Such  reinstatement  is  materially 
helped  by  rapidly  opening  and  closing  the  eyes,  or  by  suddenly 
moving  them  in  any  way.  In  this  respect  a  primary  memory- 
image  resembles  an  after-sensation,  which  can  be  repeatedly 
revived  in  this  manaer  when  it  would  otherwise  have  disappeared. 
This  seems  to  show  that  the  primary  memory-image  in  such  cases 

*The  following  scant  quotation  from  Fechner.  one  of  the  best 
observers  in  this  department,  must  suffice  in  illustration.  "Lying 
awake  in  the  early  morning  after  daybreak,  with  my  eyes  motionless 
though  open,  there  usually  appears,  when  I  chance  to  close  them  for 
a  moment,  the  black  after-image  of  the  white  bed  immediately  before 
me  and  the  white  after-image  of  the  black  stove-pipe  some  distance 
away  against  the  opposite  wall.  .  .  .  Both  [after  imagesl  appear  as 
if  they  were  in  juxtaposition  in  the  same  plane;  and,  thou^n--when 
my  eyes  are  open — 1  seem  to  see  the  white  bed  in  its  entire  length, 
the  after-image — when  my  eyes  are  shut — presents  instead  oniv  a 
narrow  black  stripe  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bed  is  seen  considerably 
foreshortened.  But  the  memory-image  on  the  other  hand  com- 
pletely reproduces  the  pictorial  illusion  as  it  appears  when  the  eyes 
are  open     {EiemetUe  der  Psychopkysik.  ii.  473). 


owes  its  vivacity  in  part  to  a  positive  after-sensation,  at  any  rate 
it  proves  that  it  is  in  some  way  still  sense-sustained.  But 
in  other  respects  the  two  are  very  different:  the  after-sensatioa 
is  necessarily  presented  if  the  intensity  of  the  original  excttatioo 
suffices  for  its  production,  and  cannot  be  presented  otherwise, 
however  much  we  attend.  Moreover,  tlM  after-sensation  is 
only  for  a  moment  positive,  and  then  passes  into  the  negative 
or  complementary  phase,  when,  so  far  from  even  contributing 
towards  the  continuance  of  the  original  (iercept,  it  directly 
hinders  it.  Primary  memory-images  on  the  other  hand,  and 
indeed  all  images,  depend  mainly  upon  the  attention  given  to  the 
impression,  provided  that  was  sufficient,  the  faintest  impression 
may  be  long  retained,  and  without  it  very  intense  ones  will  soon 
leave  no  trace.  The  primary  memory-image  retains  so  much  of 
its  original  definiteness  and  intensity  as  to  make  it  possible  with 
great  accuracy  to  compare  two  physical  phenomena,  one  oi  which 
is  in  this  way  "  remembered  "  while  the  other  is  really  present. 
For  the  most  part  this  is  indeed  a  more  accurate  procedure  than 
that  of  dealing  with  both  together,  but  it  is  only  possible  for  a 
very  short  time  From  Weber's  experiments  with  weights  and 
lines'  it  would  appear  that  even  after  10  seconds  a  considerable 
waning  has  taken  place,  and  after  100  seconds  all  that  is  dis- 
tinctive of  the  primary  image  has  probably  ceased. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  the  ordinary  memory- 
image  is  a  joint  effect;  it  is  not  the  mere  residuum  of  changes 
in  the  presentation-continuum,  but  an  effect  of  these  only 
when  there  has  been  some  concentration  of  attention  upon 
them.  It  has  the  form  of  a  percept,  but  is  not  constituted  of 
revived  impressions^  for  the  essential  marks  of  impressions  are 
absent;  there  is  no  localization  in,  or  projection  into,  cxtcmai 
space,  neither  is  there  the  motor  adaptation,  nor  the  tone  of 
feeling,  incident  to  the  reception  of  impressions.  Ideas  do  not 
reproduce  the  intensity  of  these  original  constituents,  but  only 
their  quality  and  complication.  What  we  call  the  vividness  of 
an  idea  is  of  the  nature  of  intensity,  but  it  is  an  intensity  very 
partially  and  indirectly  determined  by  that  of  the  original 
impression;  it  depends  much  more  upon  the  state  of  what  «-e 
shall  call  the  memory-continuum  and  the  attention  the  idea 
receives.  The  range  of  vividness  in  ideas  is  probably  compara- 
tively small;  what  are  called  variations  in  vividness  are  ctften 
really  variations  in  distinctness  and  completeness.*  Where  we 
have  great  intensity,  as  in  hallucinations,  primary  presmtatkms 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  enter  into  the  complex. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  memory-continuum  has  been  in  some- 
way formed  out  of  or  differentiated  from  the  presentation - 
continuum  by  the  movements  of  attention,  but  the  precise  con- 
nexion of  the  two  continua  is  still  very  difficult  to  determine. 
We  see*  perhaps  the  first  distinct  step  of  this  evolution  in  the 
primary  memory-image:  here  there  has  been  no  cessation  in 
presentation,  and  yet  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  impression 
are  gone,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  superposition  without  *'  fusion  ** 
with  an  exactly  similar  impression  is  possible.  We  have  now  to 
inquire  into  the  genesis  and  development  of  ideation. 

Genesis  and  Development  of  Ideation. 
23.  We  find  ourselves  sometimes  engrossed  in  present  percep- 
tions, as  when  tracing,  for  example,  the  meanderings  of  an  ant; 
at  other  times  we  may  be  equally  absorbed  in  reminiscences; 
or,  again,  in  pure  reverie  and  "  castle-building."  Here  are  three 
well-marked  forms  of  conscious  life:  the  first  being  concerned 
with  what  is,  the  second  with  what  has  been,  and  the  third  with 
the  merely  possible.  Again,  the  first  involves  definite  spatial 
and  temporal  order,  though  the  temporal  order,  as  iust  said, 
is  in  the  main-restricted  to  the  "  sensible  present  **;  the  second 
involves  only  definite  time-order;  and  the  last  neither  in  a  defi- 
nite way.  Thus,  analytically  regarded,  perception,  menoiy, 
imagination,  show  a  steady  advance.     In  infancy  the  first 

*  Die  Lekre  vom  Tastsinne,  &c.,  pp.  66  seq. 

'  As  we  have  seen  that  there  is  a  steady  transition  from  percept  to 
image,  so,  if  space  allowed,  the  study  ol  hallucinations  mi^t  make 

I  clear  an  opposite  and  abnormal  process — the  passage,  that  ts  to  aay. 
of  images  into  percepts,  for  such,  to  all  intents  and  purpoaes.  an 
hallucinations  of  perception,  psychologically  regarded. 
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predominates,  while  senility  lapses  back  to  the  second;  in  the 
third,  where  similarities  suggest  themselves  and  the  contrast  of 
actual  and  possible  is  explicit,  we  have  at  length  the  groundwork 
of  logical  comparison.  Nevertheless,  since  imagination  plays  a 
conspicuous  part  in  child  life  before  much  personal  reminiscence 
appears,  it  would  seem  probable  that  ideas  do  not  first  arise  as 
definite  memory-images  or  reminiscences.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  so-called  homing  instincts  of  the  lower  animals  we 
have  evidence  of  isolated  "  memories  "  of  a  simpler  form  than 
ours. 

The  subject  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  interesting  and  important,  and 
we  can  hardly  hope  at  present  for  a  final  solution.  One  chief 
obstacle,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  psychology,  lies  in  the  unsettled 
connotation  of  such  leading  terms  as  memory,  association  and  idea. 
Even  what  is  most  fundamental  of  all,  that  "  plasticity  *'  which 
we  have  analysed  into  retentiveness,  difTercntiatbn  and  integration, 
is  sometimes  described  as  if  it  already  involved  memory-ideas  and 
their  association.  Ideas,  that  is  to  say,  are  identified  with  mece 
"  residua  "  of  former  "  impressions,"  and  yet  at  the  same  time  are 
spoken  of  as  "  copies  "  of  these :  which  is  much  like  saying  the  even- 
ing twilight  is  a  replica  of  the  noonday  glare  as  well  as  its  parting 
gleam.  Again,  the  continuous  differentiation  and  redintegration  of 
the  presentational  continuum  which  mark  the  progress  of  perceptual 
experience  are  resolved  into  an  original  multiplicity  of  presenta- 
tional atoms  which  are  associated  by  "  adhesion  '  of  the  contiguous. 
Yet  before  the  differentiation  there  was  no  plurality,  and  after  the 
integration  there  is  only  a  complex  unity,  comparable  perhaps  with 
another  organic  whole,  but  certainly  not  with  a  mosaic  stuck 
together  with  cement.  This  mistaken  identification  by  the  Associa- 
lionist  psychology  of  later  processes  with  simpler  and  earlier  ones, 
by  which  they  are  only  partially  explained,  has  not  only  obscured 
the  science  with  inappropriate  concepts  but  has  prevented  the  ques- 
tion on  which  we  are  entering — ^that  concerning  the  aencsis  and 
development  of  ideas — from  bemg  ever  effectually  raised.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  will  incidentally  yield  the  best  refutation 
of  those  views. 

Experience,  we  say,  is  the  acquisition  of  practical  acquaintance 
and  efficiency  as  the  result  of  repeated  opportunity  and  effort. 
This  means  that  strangeness  on  the  cognitive  side  gives  place  to 
familiarity,  and  that  on  the  active  side  clumsiness  is  superseded 
by  skill.  But  though  analytically  distinct,  the  two  sides  are,  as 
we  have  already  insisted,  actually  inseparable:  to  the  uninterest- 
ing we  are  indifferent,  and  what  does  not  call  for  active  response 
is  ignored.  If  the  original  presentations  whether  sensory  or 
motor,  be  A,  B,  C,  we  find  then  that  they  gradually  acquire  a 
new  character,  become,  let  us  say,  At,  Bt,  Ct,  y  representing  the 
eventual  familiarity  or  facility,  as  the  case  may  be.  We  find, 
again,  a  certain  sameness  in  this  character,  however  various  the 
presentations  to  which  it  pertains,  a  sameness  which  points  to 
the  presence  of  subjective  constituents,  and  to  these  we  may  assign 
the  "  feelings  "  that  enter  into  accommodation  and  adjustment. 
This  factor  is  important  as  evidence  of  a  subjective  co-operation 
which  may  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  mutual  "  adhesions  '* 
and  **  attraaions"  among  presentations,  on  which  the  Associa- 
tionists  rely.  But  it  Is  obvious  that  there  must  be  an  objective 
factor  as  well;  and  it  is  this  objective  factor  in  the  process  giving 
rise  to  y  that  now  primarily  concerns  us.  We  have  described 
that  process  as  assimilation  or  immediate  recognition:  the  older 
psychology  described  it  as  association  of  the  completely  similar, 
or  as  automatic  association.  That  the  two  views  have  some- 
thing in  common  is  shown  by  the  juxtaposition  of  '*  automatic  " 
and  "  immediate,'*  "  similarity  "  and  "  assimilation."  To  pre- 
pare the  way  for  further  discussion,  let  us  first  ascertain  these 
points  of  agreement.  "  When  I  look  at-  the  full  moon,"  said 
Bain,  "  I  am  instantly  impressed  with  the  state  arising  from  all 
my  former  impressions  of  her  disc  added  together."  This  we  may 
symbolize  in  the  usual  fashion  as  A-|-a»  •  •  •  -{-at  +  ot  +  ai. 
Now,  it  will  be  granted  (1)  that  the  present  occurrence  (full 
moon)  has  been  preceded  by  a  series  of  like  occurrences,  enumer- 
able as  1,  2,  3,  •  •  •  n;  (2)  that  the  present  experience  (At)  is 
what  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  preceding  experiences  of  these 
occurrences;  and  (3)  that  it  "  arises  instantly  "  as  the  joint  result 
of  such  preceding  experiences  But  it  is  denied  (i)  that  this 
present  experience  is  the  mere  sum,  or  even  the  mere  "  fusion," 
of  the  experiences  preceding  it;  (2)  that  they  were  qualitatively 
identical;  (3)  that  they  persist  severally  unaltered,  in  such  wise 
that  experience  "  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain " 


of  them.  In  the  case  of  dexterities,  where  y  answers  to  facility, 
it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  such  series  of  identicals  (ai,  09, 
•  ••  0.)  at  all.  From  the  first  rude  beginning — say  the  school- 
boy's pothooks— up  to  the  finished  performance  of  the  adept 
there  is  continuous  approximation:  awkward  and  bungling 
attempts,  passing  gradually  into  the  bold  strokes  of  mastery. 
Nor  is  the  case  essentially  different  in  cognition  where  7  answers 
to  familiarity;  if  we  attend,  as  it  is  plain  we  ought,  not  to  the 
physical  fact  cognized,  but  to  the  individual's  perception  of  it. 
This,  too,  is  an  acquisition,  has  entailed  activity,  and  is  marked 
by  gradual  approximation  towards  clearness  and  distinctness. 
The  successive  experiences  of  n  identical  occurrences  does  not  then 
result  in  an  accumulation  of  n  identical  residua.  The  ineptness 
of  the  atomistic  psychology  with  its  "physical  "  and  "  chemical " 
analysis  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  here.  Considering  the 
intimate  relalion  of  life  and  mind,  and  the  strong  physiological 
bias  shown  by  the  Associationists  from  Hartley  onwards,  it 
is  surely  extraordinary  how  completely  they  have  failed  to 
appreciate  the  light-bearing  significance  of  such  concepts  as 
function  and  development.  Facility  and  faculty  (or  function) 
are  much  the  same,  both  etymok>gicaIly  and  actually.  As  the 
perfected  structure  is  not  so  many  rudimentary  structures 
"  added  together,"  but  something  that  supersedes  them  com- 
pletely, must  we  not  say  the  same  of  the  perfected  function? 
The  leas  fit  is  not  embodied  in  the  fittest  that  finally  survives. 
Development  implies  change  of  form  in  a  continuous  whole: 
every  growth  into  means  an  equal  growth  out  of:  thus  one 
cannot  find  the  caterpillar  in  the  butterfly.  Between  organic 
development  and  mental  development  there  is  then  more  than 
an  analogy. 

But  though  assimilation  cannot  be  analysed  into  a  series  of 
identical  ideas  (ai,  as.  *  -  *  (u),  either  "added  together"  or 
"  instanuneously  fused,"  yet  it  does  result  in  an  a  which  may 
provisioHoUy  be  called  ah  idea.  Such  idea  is,  however,  neither  a 
memory-idea  in  the  proper  sense  nor  an  idea  within  the  meaning 
of  the  term  implied  in  imagination  or  ideation.  For  it  is  devoid 
of  the  temporal  signs*  indicated  by  the  subscript  numerals  in 
01,  at,  •  •  *,  and  it  does  not  yet  admit  of  reproduction  as  part  of 
an  ideational  continuum,  one,  that  is,  divested  of  the  character- 
btics  belonging  to  the  actual  and  sensibly  present.  It  is,  so  to 
say,  embryonic,  something  additional  to  the  mere  sensation 
assimilated,  and  yet  something  less  than  a  "  free  or  independent 
idea."  It  is,  as  it  has  been  happily  called,*  a  tied  igebundene) 
or  impUcit  idea.  We  have  clear  evidence  of  the  sense-bound 
stage  of  this  immature  "  idea  "  in  the  so-called  "  memory  after- 
image "  (d.  ill).  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  this  of  memory, 
save  as  the  term  is  loosely  used  for  mere  retentiveness;  and  after' 
percept  would  therefore  be  a  less  objectionable  name  for  it. 
This  after-percept  is  entirely  sense-sustained  and  admits  of  no 
ideal  recall,  though — in  minds  sufficiently  advanced — it  may 
persist  for  a  few  moments,  and  so  form  the  basis  of  such  compari- 
son with  a  second  sensation,  as  we  find  in  the  experiments  of 
Weber,  Fechner  and  others.'  At  a  still  lower  level,  or  in  actual 
perception,  we  cannot  assume  even  this  amount  of  partial 
independence,  though  continuity  clearly  points  to  something 
beyond  the  bare  sensation,  which  is  a  pure  abstraction,  as  we 
may  presently  see. 

It  Is  saying  too  little  to  maintain,  as  some  do,  that  this  "  some- 
thing "  is  subconscious,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  discoverable 
by  direct  analysis.  Yet  it  is  saying  too  much,  regardless  of  thit^ 
defect,   to   describe   a   percept   as   a    presentative-representative 


■  On  this  term  cf.  below,  U  24.  ag. 

*Cf.  Drobisch.  Empifiscke  Ps^Mogie  (1842).  f  31;  Hoffding. 
"  Ueber  Wiederkennen,  Association  und  psychische  ActivitSt."  in 
Vierteljahrsschr.  /.  wissenschafU.  Pkiiosopkte,  Bd.  xiii.  and  xiv.  To 
Hdffding  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  term  BekannlkeUsqualitat, 
which  has  suggested  the  y  character  used  above.  Cf.  also  Ward, 
"  Assimilation  and  Association."  Mind  (1894-1895). 

'  Recent  experiments,  however,  seem  to  prove  that  the  after- 
percept  is  not  the  sole  factor,  and  often  is  not  a  factor  at  all  in  such 
successive  comparison  (so-called);  but  that  what  is  now  termed 
"  the  absolute  impresnon  "  may  supplement  It  or  even  replace  it 
altogether.  As  to  what  •  is  meant  by  absolute  impression,  cf. 
\  14.  c. 
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complex,  if  repreaentation  is  to  imply  the  presence  of  a  free  or 
independent  idea.  To  call  this  "  something  "  a  tied  or  nascent  idea 
on  trie  ground  of  its  possible  later  development  into  an  independent 
representation  seems,  then,  nearest  the  truth.  The  same  meaning 
is  sometimes  exprened  in  a  wholly  different  and  designedly  para> 
doxical  way,  by  saying  that  all  cognition  (perception)  is  recogn.iion. 
This  statement  has  been  met  by  elaborate  expositions  of  the  differ- 
ence between  knowing  and  knowing  again,  the  irrelevance  of  which 
any  lexicon  would  show;  and,  further,  by  the  demand:  How  on  such 
a  view  is  a  first  cognition  possible,  or  how  is  an  indefinite  regress  of 
assimilation  to  be  avoided?  We  may  confidently  reply  that  it 
cannot  be  avoided:  an  absolute  beginning  of  experience,  whether 
phylogenetically  or  ontogenetically,  is  beyond  us.  Assimilation 
means  further  assimilation:  in  this  sense  all  cognition  is  further 
cognition,  and  a  bare  sensation  is,  as  said,  an  abstraction  representing 
a  kmit  to  whurh  we  can  never  regress. 

Wc  find  evidence,  again,  of  ideas  in  the  making  in  what  Lewes 
called  preperception.  Of  this  instances  in  plenty  are  furnished 
by  everyday  illusions,  as  when  a  scarecrow  is  hailed  by  the  travel- 
ler who  mistakes  it  for  a  husbandman,  or  when  what  is  taken 
for  an  orange  proves  to  be  but  an  imitation  in  wax.  In  reality 
all  complex  percepts  involve  preperception;  and,  so  far,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  such  percepts  are  directly  analysable  into 
presentative-representative  complexes.  Nevertheless,  the  repre- 
sentative element  is  not  yet,  and  may  never  become,  an  idea 
proper.  The  sight  of  ice  yields  a  forefeet  of  its  coldness,  the 
smell  of  baked  meats  a  foretaste  of  their  savour.  Such  pre- 
percepts  differ  from  free  ideas  just  as  after-percepts  do:  they  are 
still  sense-bound  and  sense-sustained.  Nor  can  thb  complica- 
tion be  with  any  propriety  identified  either  with  the  association 
pertaining  to  memory  or  with  that  specially  pertaining  to  idea- 
tion; though,  no  doubt,  the  two  processes— complication  and 
association — are  genetically  continuous,  as  are  their  respective 
constituents,  nascent  and  free  ideas.*  The  whole  course  of 
perceptual  integration  being  determined  and  sustained  by 
subjective  interest,  involves  from  the  outset)  as  we  have  seen, 
concurrent  conative  impulses;  and  thus  the  same  assimilation 
that  results  in  familiarity  and  preperception  on  the  subjec- 
tive side  results  in  facility  and  purpose  on  the  conative. 
Knowing  immediately  whai  to  do  is  here  the  best  evidence  of 
knowing  what  there  is  to  do  with;  the  moth  that  flics  into 
the  candle  has  assuredly  no  preperception  of  it,  and  does  not 
act  with  purpose.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  now  see 
one  way,  and  probably  the  earliest,  in  which  tied  ideas  become 
free. 

The  contrast  between  the  actual  and  the  possible  constitutes, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  main  difference  beween  experience  at  the 
perceptual  and  experience  at  the  ideational  stage.  A  subject 
confined  to  the  former  level  knows  not  yet  this  difference.  Such 
knowledge  is  attained,  not  through  any  quasi-mechanical  inter- 
action of  presentations,  but  usually  through  bitter  experience. 
The  chapter  of  accidents  is  the  Bible  of  foob,  it  has  been  said; 
but  we  are  all  novices  at  first,  and  get  wisdom  chiefly  by  the 
method  of  trial  and  failure.  Things  are  not  always  different  in 
what  to  us  are  their  essential  properties,  but  they  so  differ  from 
time  to  time.  Resemblances  are  frequent  enough  to  give  us 
familiarity  and  confidence;  yet  uniformity  is  flecked  by  diversity, 
and  thwarted  intentions  disclose  possibOities  for  which  we  were 
not  prepared.  What  was  taken  for  sugar  turns  out  to  be  salt; 
what  was  seized  as  booty  proves  to  be  bait.  We  catch  many 
Tatars,  and  so  learn  wariness  in  a  rough  school.  In  such  wise 
preperceptions  displaced  by  the  actual  fact  yield  the  "  what  " 
severed  from  the  "  that,"  the  "  ideal "  freed  at  length  from  the 
exclusive  hold  of  the  real.  In  a  new  sitaation  after  such  adven> 
tures  the  attitude  assumed— if,  for  brevity,  we  describe  it  in 
terms  of  our  own  still  more  advanced  experience — is  of  this  sort: 
"  It  maybe  a  weasel,  if  so,  I  back;  it  may  be  a  rabbit,  if  it  is,  I 
spring."    Instead  of  unquestioned  preperception  that  "makes 

*  Hence  the  earlier  process  has  been  named  "  impresnonal 
association  "  (Stout.  Analytu  Psycholofy,  1896,  ii.  pp.  27-29).  and 

Sain  "animal  association"  (Thorndnce,  Animal  InteUtgenu,  am 
:perimental  Study  of  the  Associative  Prousses  in  Antmab,  1898. 
pp.  71,  87,  and  passim).  But  it  seems  preferable  to  confine  the  term 
'•  association  "  to  the  later  process,  in  which  alone  the  component 
pfcaentations  have  that  amount  of  distinctness  and  individuality 
which  the  term  property  connotes. 


the  mouth  water,"  we  have  the  alternative  possibilities  present 
as  "  free  ideas,"  and  action  is  in  suspense,  the  alternative  courses^ 
that  is  to  say,  again  present  only  in  idea.  It  is  easy  to  see  bow 
in  such  situations  one  free  idea,  a  "  what "  sundered  from  its 
"that,"  will  tend  to  loosen  the  sensory  ties  of  alternative,  still 
implicit  ideas.  On  the  cognitive  side,  from  immediate  assamil* 
ation  an  advance  is  made  towards  mediate  cognition,  towards 
comparison;  on  the  active  side  there  is  advance  from  impulsive 
action  towards  deliberate  action.* 

We  conclude,  then,  that  implicit  ideas— the  products  of 
assimilation,  and  integrated  as  such  in  complex  percepts  and  the 
motor  co-ordinations  to  which  they  lead — are  more  likely  to 
emerge  as  free  ideas  the  more  this  perceptual  complexity  increases. 
Perception  in  the  lower  animals,  who  give  no  signs  of  dtber 
memory  or  ideation,  has  apparently  no  such  complexity.  A 
fish,  for  example,  can  feel,  smell,  taste,  see,  and  evoi  hear,  but 
we  cannot  assume  solely  on  that  account  that  it  has  any  percepts 
to  which  its  five  senses  contribute,  as  they  do  to  our  percept,  say, 
of  an  orange  or  a  peppermint.  Taking  voluntary  movements 
as  the  index  of  psychical  life,  it  would  seem  that  the  fish's  move- 
ments are  instigated  and  guided  by  its  senses,  not  collectively 
but  separately.  Thus  a  dog-fish,  according  to  Steiner,  seeks  iu 
food  exclusively  by  scent;  so  that  when  its  olfactory  bulbs  are 
severed,  or  the  fore-brain,  in  which  they  end,  isdestroyed,  it  ceases 
to  feed  spontaneously.  The  carp,  on  the  other  hand,  ai^iean 
to  search  for  its  food  wholly  under  the  guidance  of  sight,  and 
continues  to  do  so  just  as  well  when  the  fore-brain  is  removed, 
the  mid-brain,  whence  the  optic  nerves  spring,  seeming  to  be 
the  chief  seat  of  what  intelligence  it  has.'  Again,  Batesoo 
observes: "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  soles  also  perceive  objects 
approaching  them,  for  they  bury  themselves  if  a  stroke  at  tbem 
is  made  with  a  landing-net;  yet  they  have  no  recognition  of  a 
worm  hanging  by  a  thread  immediately  over  their  heads,  and 
will  not  take  It  even  if  It  touch  them,  but  continue  to  feel  for  it 
aimlessly  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  being  aware  of  its  presence 
by  the  sense  of  smell."^  To  this  inability  to  combine  simple 
percepts  into  one  complex  percept  of  a  single  object  or  situatioo 
we  may  reasonably  attribute  the  fish's  lack  of  true  ideas,  and 
consequent  lack  of  sagacity.  The  sagacity  even  of  the  higher 
animals  does  not  amount  to  "general  intelligence,"  such  as 
enables  a  child  "to  put  two  and  two  together,"  as  we  say, 
whatever  "  two  and  two  "  may  stand  for.  So  far  as  life  consists 
of  a  series  of  definite  situations  and  definite  acts,  so  far  the 
things  done  or  dealt  with  together,  the  contents  of  the  several 
fod  or  concentrations  of  attention,  form  so  many  integrated 
and  comparatively  isolated  wholes.  Round  the  more  compli- 
cated of  these,  and  doaely  connected  with  them,  free  ideas  arise 
as  sporadic  groups,  making  possible  those  "ludd  intervals," 
those  fitful  gleams  of  intelligence  in  the  very  heat  of  action,  which 
occasionally  interrupt  the  prevailing  irrationality  of  the  bnitea. 
And  as  we  cannot  credit  even  the  higher  animals  with  general 
trains  of  ideas,  just  as  little  can  we  credit  them  with  a  continuous 
memory:  indeed,  it  is  questionable  how  far  memory  of  the  past, 
as  past,  belongs  to  them  at  all.  For  they  live  entirely  in  an 
up-stream,  expectant  attitude,  and  it  is  in  this  aq>ect  that 
"  free  ideas  "  arise  when  they  arise  at  all.  We  cannot  «™fg?"«> 
a  dog  regretting,  like  one  of  Punch's  heroes,  that  he  **  did  not 
have  another  slice  of  that  mutton."* 

The  free  idea  (a)  then  at  its  first  emergence  has  neither  an 
assignable  position  In  a  continuous  memory-record,  as  at  or  a». 
nor  has  it  a  definite  relation  as  a  *'  generic  idea  "  to  possible 
specializations  such  as  a*  or  0'.  These  further  developments 
bring  us  to  the  general  consideration  of  mental  association. 

■  Some  light  is  perhaps  here  thrown  on  the  reciprocal  relatioa  of 
"  association  by  contrast  "  and  "  association  by  similarity  "  as 
severally  the  differentiation  of  partial  similars  and  the  integration  of 
partial  dissimilars. 

*  1.  Steiner,  Die  Functionen  des  Centralnervensylems  ks.v..  2te 
Abth.  Die  Fische  (1888),  pp.  50,  126,  19  seq..  toi. 

*  W.  Bateson.  "  The  Sense-Organs  and  Perceptions  of  Ftabes.'* 
Joum.  Marine  Biol.  Assoc.  (1890),  p  239. 

'  Cf.  Stout,  Manual  of  Psychology  (iftM).  vol.  ii.  ch.  i.:  also  F.  H. 
Bradley,  "  Memory  and  Inference/'  A/tW  (1890).  pp.  14s  sqq  :  and 
especially  Thorndike.  Animal  lnldliien€9,  cited  above. 
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MtnUU  Association  and  the  liemory^ontinuum. 
94.  Great  confusion  has  been  occasioned,  as  we  have  seen 
incidentally,  by  the  lax  use  of  the  term  "  association,"  and  this 
confusion  has  been  increased  by  a  further  laxity  in 
.  the  use  of  the  term  "  association  by  similarity." 
In  so  far  as  the  similarity  amounts  to  identity,  as  in 
assimilation,  we  have  a  process  which  is  more 
fundamental  than  association  by  contiguity,  but 
then  it  is  not  a  process  of  association.  And  when  the  reviving 
presentation  is  only  partially  similar  to  the  presentation  revived, 
the  nature  of  the  association  does  not  ai^iear  to  differ  from  that 
operative  when  one  "  contiguous  "  presentation  revives  another. 
In  the  one  case  we  have,  say,  abx  recalling  a  by  ,  and  in  the 
other  a  b  e  recalling  d  e  f.  Now  anybody  who  will  reflect 
must  surely  see  that  the  similarity  between  abx  and  a  by,  as 
distinct  from  the  identity  of  their  partial  constituent  a  6,  cannot 
be  the  means  of  recall;  for  this  similarity  is  nothing  but  the 
state  of  mind — to  be  studied  presently^-^hich  results  when 
abx  and  aby,  funing  bUn  recalled  are  in  consciousness  together 
and  then  compared.  But  if  a  6,  having  concurred  with  y  before 
and  being  now  prestot  inab  x,  again  revives  y,  the  association, 
so  far  as  that  goes,  is  manifestly  one  of  contiguity,  albeit  as  soon 
as  the  revival  is  complete,  the  state  of  mind  immediately  incident 
may  be  what  Bain  loved  to  style  "  the  flash  of  similarity."  So 
far  as  the  mere  revival  itself  goes,  there  is  no  more  similarity  in 
this  case  than  there  is  when  abc  revives  d  ef.  For  the  very  abc 
that  now  operates  as  the  reviving  presentation  was  obviously 
never  in  time  contiguous  with  the  d  e  f  that  is  revived;  if  all 
traces  of  previous  experiences  oi  a  b  c  were  obliterated  there 
would  be  no  revival  In  other  words,  the  a  b  c  now  present 
must  be  "  automatically  associated,"  or,  as  we  prefer  to  say, 
must  be  assimilated  to  those  residua  of  ab  c  which  were  "  con- 
tiguous "  with  d  ef,  before  the  representation  of  this  can  occur. 
And  this,  and  nothing  more  than  this,  we  have  seen,  is  all 
the  "  sindlarity  "  that  could  be  at  work  when  abx"  brought 
up"  ab  y. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  assume  that  the  only  principle 
of  association  we  have  to  examine  is  the  so-called  association  by 
contiguity,  which,  as  ordinarily  formulated,  runs: 
1^  Any  presentations  whatever,  which  are  in  conscious- 
ness together  or  in  dose  succession,  cohere  in  such  a 
way  that  when  one  recurs  it  tends  to  revive  the  rest,  such  ten- 
dency increasing  with  the  frequency  of  the  conjunction.  It  has 
been  often  contended  that  any  investigation  into  the  nature  of 
association  must  be  fruitless.^  But,  if  association  is  thus  a  first 
principle,  it  ought  at  least  to  admit  of  such  a  sutement  as  shall 
remove  the  necessity  for  inquiry.  So  long,  however,  as  we  are 
asked  to  conceive  presentations  originally  distinct  and  isolated 
becoming  eventually  linked  together,  we  shall  naturally  feel 
the  need  of  some  explanation  of  the  process^  for  neither  the 
isolation  nor  the  links  are  dear— not  the  isolation,  for 
we  can  only  conceive  two  presentations  separated  by  other 
presentations  intervening;  nor  the  links,  unless  these  are 
also  presentations,  and  then  the  difficulty  recurs.  But,  if 
for  contiguity  we  substitute  continuity  and  regard  the  associated 
presenUtions  as  parU  of  a  new  continuum,  the  only  important 
inquiry  is  how  tlds  new  whole  was  first  of  all  integrated. 

To  ascertain  this  point  we  must  examine  each  of  the  two 
leading  divisions  of  contiguous  assodation— that  of  simultaneous 
t^rmmtloa  presenUtions  and  that  of  presentations  occurring 
•fiUmoiyln  dose  succession.  The  Ust,  being  the  dearer,  may 
C»mtimmui,\yc  taken  first.  In  a  series  of  associated  presentations 
A  BC  D  ]&,  such  as  the  movements  made  in  writing,  the  words 
of  a  poem  learned  by  heart,  or  the  simple  letters  of  the  alphabet 
themsdves,  we  find  that  each  member  recalls  its  successor  but 
not  its  predecessor.  Familiar  as  this  fact  is,  it  is  not  perhaps 
easy  to  explain  it  satisfactorily.  Since  C  is  associated  both 
with  B  and  D,  and  apparently  as  intimatdy  with  the  one  as  with 
the  other,  why  does  it  revive  the  later  only  and  not  the  earlier? 
B  recalls  C;  why  does  not  C  recall  B?  We  have  seen  that  any 
1  So  Home,  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  pt.  I  {  4  (Green  and 
Grose's  ed.,  p.  321);  alsoLotze,  Metaphysikt  1st  ed.,  p.  s^ 


reproduction  at  all  of  B,C  or  D  depends  primarily  opon  its 
having  been  the  object  of  spedal  attention,  so  as  to  occupy  at 
least  momentarily  the  foais  of  consciousness.  Now  we  can  in 
the  first  instance  only  surmise  that  the  order  in  which  they  are 
reproduced  is  determined  by  the  order  in  which  they  were  thus 
attended  to  when  first  presented.  The  next  question  is  whether 
the  association  of  objects  simultaneously  presented  can  be 
resolved  into  an  association  of  objects  successivdy  attended  to. 
Whenever  we  try  to  recall  a  scene  we  saw  but  for  a  moment  there 
are  always  a  few  traits  that  recur,  the  rest  being  blurred  and 
vague,  instead  of  the  whole  being  revived  in  equsi  distinctness 
or  indistinctness.  On  seeing  the  same  scene  a  second  time  our 
attention  is  apt  to  be  caught  by  something  unnoticed  before, 
as  this  has  the  advantage  of  novdty;  and  so  on,  till  we  have 
"  lived  ourselves  into  "  the  whole,  which  may  then  admit  of 
simultaneous  recalL  Bain,  who  is  rightly  hdd  to  have  given  the 
best  exposition  of  the  laws  of  association,  admits  something  very 
like  this  in  saying  that  "  coexistence  is  an  artificial  growth 
formed  from  a  certain  peculiar  class  of  mental  successions." 
But,  while  it  is  easy  to  think  of  instances  in  which  the  assodated 
objects  were  attended  to  successively,  and  we  are  all  perfectly 
aware  that  the  surest — not  to  say  the  only— way  to  fix  the 
association  of  a  number  of  objeas  is  by  thus  concentrating 
attention  on  each  in  turn,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  mention 
a  case  in  which  attention  to  the  assodated  objects  could  not 
have  been  successive.  In  fact,  an  aggregate  of  objects  on  which 
attention  could  be  focused  at  once  would  be  already  associated. 

The  exdusively  succeaaional  character  of  contiguous  association 
has  recently  been  denied,  and  its  exdusively  simultaneous  character 
maintained  instead.  It  is  at  once  obvious  that  this  opposition  of 
succession  and  simultaneity  cannot  be  pressed  ao  as  toeicdude  dura- 
tion altogether  and  reduce  the  whole  prooets  to  an  instantaneous 
event.  Nor  b  there  any  ground  for  saying  that  there  is  a  fixed  and  even 
distribution  of  attention  to  whatever  is  simultaneously  presented: 
facts  all  point  the  other  way.  Still,  though  we  cannot  exdudc  the 
notion  of  process  from  consciousness,  we  may  Say  that  presentations 
attended  to  together  become  pro  tante  a  new  whole,  are  synthesized 
or  complicated.  Such  primary  synthesis  leads  not  to  an  association 
of  ideas,  but  rather  to  the  formation  of  one  percept,  which  may  be- 
come eventually  a  free  idea.  The  disconcerted  preperception  which 
sets  this  free  may  likewise  liberate  a  similar  or  contrasting  idea, 
but  it  will  not  resolve  dther  complex  into  the  several  "  ideas  "  of  its 
sensory  or  motor  constituents,  with  which  only  the  pwchologist  is 
familiar.  The  actual  recurrence  of  some  of  these  constituenu  may 
again  rdnsute  the  rest.  not.  however,  as  roemorics-or  as  "  thoughts, 
but  only  as  tied  ideas  in  a  renewed  perception. 

A^in,  it  has  become  usual  to  distinguish  the  association  of 
conti8[uous  experiences  and  the  ao<alled  association  of  similars  or 
opposites  as  respectivdy  external  and  internal  forms  of  association. 
The  new  terminology  is  illuminating:  the  substitution  oi  forms  for 
laws  marks  the  abandonment  of  the  old  notion  that  association 
was  by  "  adhesion  "  of  the  contiguous  and  "  attraction  "  of  the 
simibr.  We  are  thus  left  to  find  the  cause  of  association  in  interested 
attention;  and  that,  we  may  safely  say,  b  an  adequate,  and  appar- 
ently the  sole  adequate,  cause  for  tne  two  commonly  recognixed 
forms  of  external  association,  the  so-called  simultaneous  and  the 
successive.  But  these  two  are  certainly  not  co-ordinate;  and  if  our 
analysis  be  sound,  the  former — for  which  we  would  retain  the 
Herbartian  term  complication — yields  us  not  members  of  an  associa- 
tion but  a  member  for  association.  So  far,  then,  we  should  have  but 
one  form  of  association,  that  of  the  successive  contents  of  focalized 
attention :  and  but  one  result,  the  representation  or  memory-con- 
tinuum,* in  contrast  to  the  pntaairy-  or  presentation-continuum, 
whence  its  constituents  arise.  Turning  now  to  the  distinction  of 
external  and  internal,  it  at  once  strikes  the  unprejudiced  mind  that 
"  internal  association  "  is  something  of  an  anomaly,  since  the  very 
notion  of  association  implies  externality.  Also,  on  closer  inspection 
what  we  find  is  not  an  associatwn  of  similars  or  opposites  as  such, 
but— something  quite  distinct — a  similarity  or  contrast  of  associates; 
of  ideas,  that  is  to  say,  which  are  contiguous  members  of  the  memory 
(or  experience)  continuum,  or  of  ideas  which  have  become  contiguoua 
through  its  reduplication. 

The  only  case,  then,  that  now  remains  to  be  considered  is 
that — to  take  it  in  its  simplest  form— «f  two  primary  prcsenta* 
tions  A  and  X,  parts  of  different  spedal  continua  or  distinct — 
i.e.  non-adjacent— parts  of  the  same,  and  occupying  the  focus 
of  consdousness  in  immediate  succession.     Tl^  constitutes 

•  Experience-continuum  would  perhaps  be  a  better  name,  unce 
it  is  only  a  preliminary  to  a  true  memory  record,  as  we  shall  presently 
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their  integration;  for  the  result  of  this  occupation  may  be 
regarded  as  a  new  continuum  in  which  A  and  X  become  adjacent 
parts.  For  it  is  characteristic  of  a  continuum  that  an  increase 
in  the  intensity  of  any  part  leads  to  the  intenser  presentation 
of  adjacent  parts;  and  in  this  sense  A  and  X,  which  were  not 
originally  continuous,  have  come  to  be  so.  We  have  here, 
then,  some  justification  for  the  term  secondary-  or  memory- 
continuum  when  applied  to  this  continuous  series  of  representa- 
tions to  distinguish  it  from  the  primary  or  presentation- 
continuum  from  which  its  constituents  are  derived.  The  most 
important  peculiarity  of  this  continuum,  therefore,  is  that  it  is 
a  series  of  represenutions  integrated  by  means  of  the  movements 
of  attention  out  of  the  differentiations  of  the  primary  or  presenta- 
'tionHX>ntlnuum,  or  rather  out  of  so  much  of  these  differentia- 
tions as  pertain  to  what  we  know  as  the  primary  memory-image. 
These  movements  of  attention,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed, 
come  in  the  end  to  depend  mainly  upon  interest,  but  at  first 
appear  to  be  determined  entirely  by  mere  intensity.*  To  them 
it  is  proposed  to  look  for  that  continuity  which  images  lose  in  so 
far  as  they  part  with  the  local  signs  they  had  as  percepts  and 
cease  to  be  either  localized  or  projected.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
assumed  that  these  movements  form  the  connexion  between  one 
representation  and  another  in  the  memory-train,  they  may 
be  called  "  temporal  signs."*  The  evidence  for  their  existence 
can  be  more  conveniently  adduced  presently;  it  must  suffice  to 
remark  here  that  it  consists  almost  wholly  of  facts  connected 
with  voluntary  attention  and  the  voluntary  control  of  the  flow 
of  ideas,  so  that  temporal  signs,  unlike  local  signs,  are  funda- 
mentally motor  and  not  sensory.  And,  unlike  impressions, 
representations  can  have  each  but  a  single  sign,'  the  continuum 
of  which,  in  contrast  to  that  of  local  signs,  is  not  rounded  and 
complete,  but  continuously  advancing.  But  in  saying  this  we 
are  assuming  for  a  moment  that  the  memory-continuum  forms 
a  perfectly  single  and  unbroken  train.  If  it  ever  actually  were 
such,  then,  in  the  absence  of  any  repetition  of  old  impressions 
and  apart  from  voluntary  interference  with  the  train,  conscious- 
ness, till  it  ceased  entirely,  would  consist  of  a  fixed  and  mechanical 
round  of  images.  Some  approximation  to  such  a  sute  is  often 
found  in  uncultured  persons  who  lead  uneventful  lives,  and  still 
more  in  idiots,  who  can  scarcely  think  at  alL 

25.  In  actual  fact,  however,  the  memory-train  b  liable  to 
change  in  two  respects,  which  considerably  modify  its  structure, 
vix.  (x)  through  the  evanescence  of  some  parts,  and  (2)  through 
the  partial  recurrence  of  like  impressions,  which  produces 
reduplications  of  varying  amount  and  extent  in  other  parts.  As 
regards  the  first,  we  may  infer  that  the  waning  or  sinking 
towards  the  threshold  of  consciousness  which  we  can  observe 
l^nmaOoa  >n  the  primary  mental  image  continues  in  sub- 
of  itfMifeMr  consciousness  after  the  threshold  is  past.  For  the 
CoaOmma,  longer  the  jlime  that  elapses  before  their  revival 
the  fainter,  the  less  distinct,  and  the  less  complete  are  the  images 
when  revived,  and  the  more  slowly  they  rise.  All  the  elements 
of  a  complex  are  not  equally  revivable,  as  we  have  seen  already: 
tastes,  smells  and  organic  sensations,  though  powerful  as  im- 
pressions to  revive  other  images,  have  little  capacity  for  Ideal 

^This  connexion  of  association  with  continuous  movements  of 
attention  makes  it  easier  to  understand  the  difficulty  above  referred 
to,  vis.  that  in  a  series  A  BCD  ...B  revives  C  but  not  i4,  and  to  on 
-«  difficulty  that  the  analogy  of  adhesiveness  or  links  leaves  unac- 
countable. To  ignon  the  part  played  by  attention  in  association, 
to  represent  the  memory-continuum  as  due  solely  to  the  concurrence 
of  presentations,  is  perhaps  the  chief  defect  of  the  assodationist 
psychology,  both  English  and  German.  Spencer's  endeavour  to 
show  "tiiat  psychical  life  is  distinguished  from  physical  life  by 
consisting  of  successive  changes  only  instead  of  successive  and 
simultaneous  changes  "  {Principles  of  Psychology,  pt.  iv.  ch.  ii.,  in 
particular  pp.  403,  406)  is  really  nothing  but  so  much  testimony  to 
the  work  ol  attention  in  forming  the  niemory<ontinuum,  especially 
when,  as  there  b  good  reason  to  do,  we  reject  hb  assumption  that 
this  growing  serialtty  b  physically  determined. 

>  A  term  borrowed  from  Lotze  (Metapkysik,  ist  ed..  p.  29$),  but 
the  present  writer  is  alone  responsible  for  the  sense  here  given  to  it 
and  the  hypothesb  in  which  it  is  used. 

*  Apart,  that  is  to  say.  of  course,  from  the  reduplfeations  of  the 
memory-train  spoken  of  bebw. 


reproduction  themselves,  while  muscular  movements,  though 
perhaps  of  all  presentations  the  most  readily  revived,  do  not  so 
readily  revive  other  presenutions.  Idiosyncrasies  axe,  however, 
frequent;  thus  we  find  one  person  has  an  exceptional  memory 
for  sounds,  another  for  colours,  another  for  forms.  Still  it  b  in 
general  true  that  the  most  intense,  the  most  impressive,  and 
the  most  interesting  presentations  persbt  the  longest.  But  the 
evanescence,  which  b  in  all  cases  comparatively  rapid  at  firsts 
deepens  sooner  or  later  into  real  or  apparent  oblivion.  In  this 
manner  it  comes  about  that  parts  of  the  memory-continuum 
lose  all  dbtinctncss  of  feature  and,  being  without  (Tmrr  hn,,,!, 
recognizable  content,  shrivel  up  to  a  dim  and  meagre 
representation  of  life  that  has  lapsed — ^a  representation  that  jutt 
suffices,  for  example,  to  show  us  that "  our  earliest  recoUectioos  " 
are  not  of  our  first  experiences,  or  to  save  them  from  being  not 
only  isolated  but  discontinuous.  Such  discontinuity  can,  of 
course,  never  be  absolute;  we  must  have  something  represented 
even  to  mark  the  gap.  Oblivion  and  the  absence  of  all  represenu- 
tion  are  thus  the  same,  and  the  absence  of  all  representation 
cannot  psychologically  constitute  a  break.  The  terms  "  evolu- 
tion" and  "involution"  have  in  thb  respect  been  happUy 
applied  to  the  rising  and  falling  of  representations.  When  we 
recall  a  particular  period  of  our  past  life,  or  what  has  long  ceased 
to  be  a  familiar  scene,  events  and  features  gradually  tmf old  and, 
as  it  were,  spread  out  as  we  keep  on  attending.  A  preciaely 
opposite  process  may  then  be  supposed  to  take  place  when  they 
are  left  in  undbturbed  foigetfuhieai;  thb  process  b  called 
obliviscence. 

More  important  changes  are  produced  by  the  repetition  of 
parts  of  the  memory-train.  The  effect  of  thb  b  not  merely 
to  prevent  the  evanescence  of  the  particular  image  ifgmttlttttm 
or  series  of  images,  but  by  partial  and  more  or  less 
frequent  reduplications  of  the  memory-train  or  "  thread " 
upon  itself  to  convert  it  into  a  partially  new  continuum,  which 
we  might  perhaps  call  the  ideational  continuum  or  "tissue."* 
The  reduplicated  portions  of  the  train  are  strengthened,  while  at 
the  points  of  divergence  it  becomes  comparatively  weakened, 
and  thb  apart  from  the  effects  of  obliviscence.  One  who  had 
seen  the  king  but  once  would  scarcely  be  likely  to  think  of 
him  without  finding  the  attendant  circumstances  recur  as  weM; 
thb  could  not  happen  after  seeing  him  in  a  hundred  different 
scenes.  The  central  representation  of  the  whole  complex  would 
have  become  more  dbtinct,  whereas  the  several 
diverging  lines  would  tend  to  dissipate  attention  and, 
by  involving  opposing  representations,  to  neutralize 
each  other,  so  that  probably  no  definite  background  would  be  re- 
instated. Even  thb  central  representation  would  be  more  or  less 
generalized.  It  has  been  often  remajked  that  one's  most  familiar 
friends  are  apt  to  be  mentally  pictured  less  concretely  and  vividly 
than  persons  seen  more  seldom  and  then  in  similar  attitudes 
and  moods;  in  the  former  case  a  *'  generic  image  "  has  grown  out 
of  such  more  specific  representations  as  the  latter  affords.  Still 
further  removed  from  memory-images  are  the  images  that  result 
from  such  familiar  percepts  as  those  of  horses,  houses,  trees,  &c 

Thus  as  the  joint  effect  of  obliviscence  and  reduplication  we 
are  provided  with  trains  of  ideas  dbtinct  from  the  memoiy- 
thread  and  thereby  with  the  material,  already  more 
or  less  organized,  for  intellectual  and  volitional 
manipulation.  We  do  not  experience  the  flow  of 
ideas— save  ^eiy  momentarily  and  occasionally—altogether 
undbturbed;  even  in  dreams  and  reverie  it  b  continually 
interrupted  and  diverted.  Nevertheless  it  b  not  diflScult  to 
ascertain  that,  so  far  as  it  b  left  to  itself,  it  takes  a  very 
different  course  from  that  which  we  should  have  to  retrace  If 
bent  on  reminiscence  and  able  to  recollect  perfectly.  The  readi- 
ness and  steadiness  of  thb  flow  are  shown  by  the  extremely 
small  effort  necessary  in  order  to  follow  it.  Nevertheless 
from  its  very  nature  it  b  liable,  though  not  to  positive  breaches 

*  Thb  contrast  of  thread  and  tissue  b  suggested,  of  course,  by 
Herbart's  terms  lUike  and  Cetoebe.  It  is  justified  by  the  fact  that 
memory  proper  follows  the  single  line  of  temporal  continuity,  while 
ideation  furnishes  the  basb  for  manifold  logical  c ' — 
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of  ooDtinuity  from  its  own  working,  yet  to  occasional  blocks 
or  impediments  to  the  smooth  succession  of  images  at  points 
where  reduplications  diverge,  and  either  permanently  or  at 
the  particular  time  neutralise  each  other.* 

The  flow  of  ideas  is,  however,  exposed  to  positive  interruptions 
from  two  distinct  sides — by  the  intrusion  of  new  presentations  and 
of  voluntary .  interference.  The  only  result  of  such 
interruptions  which  we  need  here  connder  is  the  conflict 
of  prtsenlaHons  that  may  ensue.  Herbart  and  his 
followers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  elaborate  a  complete 
system  of  psychical  statics  and  dynamics,  based  on  the  concep- 
tion of  presentations  as  forces  and  on  certain  more  or  less 
improbable  assumptions  as  to  the  modes  in  which  such  forces 
interact.  Since  our  power  of  attention  is  limited,  it  continually 
happens  that  attention  is  drawn  off  by  new  oresentations  at  the 
expense  of  old  ones.  But,  even  if  we  regard  this  non-voluntary 
redistribution  of  attention  as  implying  a  struggle  between  presenta- 
tions, still  such  conflict  to  secure  a  place  in  consciousness  is  very 
different  from  a  conflict  between  presentations  that  are  already 
there.  Either  may  be  experienced  to  any  degree  posable  without 
the  other  appearing  at  all;  thus,  absorbed  m  watching  a  starry  sky, 
one  might  be  unaware  of  the  chilliness  of  the  air,  though  recognizing 
at  once,  as  soon  as  the  cold  is  felt,  that,  so  far  from  being  incom- 
patible, the  clearness  and  the  coldness  are  causally  connected. 
This  diifference  between  a  conflict  of  presentations  to  enter  the  fieki 
of  consciousness— if  we  allow  fpr  a  moment  the  propriety  of  the 
expression— and  that  opposition  or  incompatibility  between  presenta- 
tions which  is  only  possible  when  they  are  in  consciousness  has 
been  straneely  confused  by  the  Herbartians.  In  the  former  the 
intensity  oi  the  presentation  b  primarily  alone  of  account;  in  the 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  quality  and  content  are  mainly  concerned. 
Only  the  last  requires  any  notice  here,  since  such  opposition  arises 
when  the  ideational  continuum  is  interrupted  in  the  ways  just 
mentioned,  and  apparently  arises  in  no  other  way.  Certainly  there 
is  no  such  opposition  between  primary  presentations:  there  we  have 
the  law  of  incopresentability  preventing  the  presentation  of  opposites 
with  the  same  local  sign;  and  their  presentation  with  different  local 
signs  involves,  on  this  level  at  all  events,  no  conflict.  But  what  has 
never  been  presented  could  hardly  be  represented,  if  the  ideational 
process  were  undisturbed:  even  in  our  dreams  white  negroes  or 
round  squares,  for  instance,  never  appear.  In  fact,  absurd  and 
bixarre  as  dream-imagery  is,  it  never  at  any  moment  entails  overt 
contradictions,  though  contradiction  may  be  implicit. 

But  between  ideas  and  percepts  actual  incompatibility  b  frequent. 
In  the  perplexity  of  Isaac,  e.g.  — "  The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the 
hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau  " — we  have  such  a  case  in  a  familiar 
form.  There  is  here  not  merely  mental  arrest  but  actual  conflict: 
the  voice  perceived  identifies  Jacob,  at  the  same  time  the  hands 
identify  E«biu.  The  imases  of  Esau  and  Jacob  by  themselves  are 
different,  but  do  not  conflict;  neither  is  there  any  strain,  quite  the 
contrary,  in  recognizing  a  person  partly  like  Jacob  and  partly  like 
Esau.  For  there  b  no  direct  incompatibility  between  smooth  and 
rough,  so  long  as  one  pertains  only  to  voice  and  the  other  only  to 
bands,  but  the  same  hands  and  voice  cannot  be  both  smooth  and 
rough.  Similar  incompatibilities  may  arise  without  the  intrusion 
of  percepts,  as  when,  in  trying  to  guess  a  riddle  or  to  solve  a  problem, 
or  generally  to  eliminate  intellectual  differences,  we  have  images 
which  in  themselves  are  only  logically  opposite,  psychologically 
opposed,  or  in  conflict,  because  each  strives  to  enter  the  same  com- 
plex. I  n  all  such  conflicts  alike  we  find,  in  fact,  a  relation  of  presenta- 
tions the  exact  converse,  of  that  which  constitutes  similarity. 
In  the  latter  we  have  two  complete  presentations,  a  b  x  and  a  b  y, 
as  similar,  each  including  the  common  part  a  6;  in  the  former  we  have 
two  partial  presentations,  x  and  y,  as  contraries,  each  excluding  the 
other  from  the  incomplete  a  6—.  And  this  a  b,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is 
not  more  essential  to  the  similarity  than  to  the  conflict.  But  in 
the  one  case  it  is  a  generic  ima^  (and  can  logically  be  predicated 
of  two  subjects) ;  in  the  other  it  is  a  partially  determined  individual 
(and  cannot  be  subject  to  opposing  predicates).  Except  as  thus 
supplementing  o  6,  x  and  y  do  not  conflict :  black  and  white  are  not 
incompatible  save  as  attributes  of  the  same  thing.  The  possibility 
of  most  of  these  conflicts — of  all,  indeed,  that  have  any  logical 
interest — lies  in  that  reduplication  of  the  memory-continuum  which 
gives  rise  to  these  new  complexes,  generic  images  or  general  ideas. 

Reminiscenu  and  Expectation:  Temporal  Perception. 

36.  Having  thus  attempted  to  ascertain  the  formation  of  the 
ideational  continuum  out  of  the  memory-train,  the  question 
arises:  How  now  are  we  to  dbtinguish  between  imagining  and 
remembering,  and  again,  between  imagining  \and  expecting? 

*  It  is  a  mark  of  the  looseness  of  much  of  our  psychological  termin- 
ology that  facts  of  this  kind  are  commonly  described  as  cases  of 
association.  Dr  Bain  calls  them  "  obstructive  association,"  which 
is  alxMit  on  a  par  with  "  progress  backwards  " ;  Mr  Sully's  "  divergent 
association  "  is  better.  But  it  is  plain  that  what  we  really  have  is 
an  arrest  or  inhibition  conseouent  on  association,  and  nothing  that 
b  cither  itself  association  or  that  leads  to  association.  I 


It  is  plainly  absurd  to  make  the  difference  depend  on  the  presence 
of  belief  in  memory  and  expectation  and  on  its  absence  in  mere 
imagination;  for  the  belief  itself  depends  on  thb  difference  instead 
of  constituting  it.  One  real  and  obvious  dbtinction,  however, 
which  Hume  pointed  out  as  regards  memory,  b  the  fixed  order 
and  position  of  the  ideas  of  what  b  remembered  or  expected  as 
contrasted  with  "  the  liberty  "  of  the  imagination  .  ^^^^ 
to  transpose  and  change  its  ideas.  Thb  order  and  ^^SMtmoas 
position  in  the  case  of  memory  are,  of  course,  norm- 
ally those  of  the  original  impressions,  but  it  seems  rather  naive 
of  Hume  to  tell  tis  that  memory  "  b  tied  down  to  these  without 
any  power  of  variation,"  while  imagination  has  liberty  to  trans- 
pose as  it  pleases,  as  if  the  originab  sat  to  memory  for  their 
portraits,  while  to  imagination  they  were  but  stu(Ues.  Such 
correspondence  being  out  of  the  question — as  Hume  takes  care 
to  state  as  soon  as  it  suits  him — all  we  have,  so  far,  b  thb  fixity 
and  definiteness  as  contrasted  with  the  kaleidoscopic  instability 
of  ideation.  In  thb  respect  what  b  remembered  or  expected 
resembles  what  b  perceived:  the  grouping  not  only  does  not 
change  capriciously  and  spontaneously,  but  resbts  any  mental 
efforts  to  change  it.  But,  provided  these  characteristics  are 
there,  we  should  be  apt  to  believe  that  we  are  remembering, 
just  as,  mutatis  mutandiSf  with  like  characteristics  we  might 
believe  that  we  were  perceiving:  hallucination  b  possible  in 
either  case. 

This  fixity  of  order  and  position  b,  however,  not  suflident 
to  constitute  a  typical  reminiscence  where  the  term  b  exactly 
used.  But  remembering  b  often  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
knowing  and  recognizing,  as  when  on  revisiting  some  once 
familiar  place  one  remarks,  "  How  well  I  remember  it  I"  What 
b  meant  b  that  the  place  b  recognized,  and  that  its  recognition 
awakens  memories.  Memory  includes  recognition;  recognition 
as  such  does  not  include  memory.  In  human  consciousness,  as 
we  directly  observe  it,  there  b,  perhaps,  no  pure  recognition: 
here  the  new  presentation  in  not  only  assimilated  to  the  old,  but 
the  former  framing  of  circumstance  b  reinstated,  and  so  perforce 
distingubhed  from  the  present.  It  may  be  there  b  no  warrant 
for  supposing  that  such  redintegration  of  a  preceding  field  b  ever 
absolutely  nil,  still  we  are  justified  in  regarding  it  as  extremely 
vague  and  meagre,  both  where  mental  evolution  b  but  slightly 
advanced  and  where  frequent  repetition  in  varying  and  irrelevant 
circumstances  has  produced  a  blurred  and  neutral  zone.  The 
last  b  the  case  with  a  great  part  of  otir  knowledge;  the  writer 
happens  to  know  that  bos  b  the  Latin  for  "  ox  "  and  bufo  the 
Latin  for  "  toad,"  and  may  be  said  to  remember  both  items  of 
knowledge,  if  "  remember "  b  only  to  be  synonymous  with 
"  retain."  But  if  he  came  across  bos  in  reading  he  would  think 
of  an  ox  and  nothing  more;  bufo  would  immediately  call  up  not 
only  "  toad  "  but  Virgil's  Ceorgics,  the  only  place  in  which  he  has 
seen  the  word,  and  which  he  never  read  but  once.  In  the  former 
there  b  so  far  nothing  but  recognitidn  (which,  however,  of  course 
rests  upon  retentiveness);  in  the  latter  there  b  also  remembrance 
of  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  that  piece  of  knowledge 
was  acquired.  Of  course  in  so  far  as  we  are  aware  that  we 
recognize  we  also  think  that  remembrance  is  at  any  rate  possible, 
since  what  we  know  we  must  previously  have  learned— recog- 
nition excluding  novelty.  But  the  point  here  urged  b  that  there 
is  an  actual  reminiscence  only  when  the  recognition  is  accom- 
panied by  a  reinstatement  of  portions  of  the  memory-train 
continuous  with  the  previous  presentation  of  what  b  now  recog- 
nized. Summarily  stated,  we  may  say  that  between  knowing 
and  remembering  on  the  one  hand  and  imagining  on  the  other 
the  difference  primarily  turns  on  the  fixity  and  completeness  of 
the  grouping  in  the  former;  in  the  latter  there  b  a  shifting  pby 
of  images  more  or  less  "  generic,"  reminding  one  of  "  dissolving 
views."  Hence  the  first  two  approximate  in  character  to  per- 
ception, and  are  rightly  called  recognitions.  Between  them, 
again,  the  difference  turns  primarily  on  the  presence  or  absence 
of  temporal  signs.  In  what  b  remembered  these  are  still  intact 
enough  to  ensure  a  localization  in  the  past  of  what  is  recognized; 
in  what  b  known  merely  such  localization  b  prevented,  either 
because  of  the  oblivisccnce  of  temporal  connexions  or  because 
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the  icdupUcatioDs  of  the  memory-train  that  have  consolidated 
the  central  group  have  entailed  their  suppression.  There  is 
further  the  difference  first  mentioned,  which  is  often  only  a 
di£ference  of  degree,  viz.  that  reminiscences  have  .more  circum- 
stantiality, so  to  say,  than  mere  recognitions  have:  more  of  the 
collateral  constituents  of  the  original  concrete  field  of  conscious- 
ness, are  reinstated.  But  of  the  two  characteristics  of  memory 
proper — (a)  concreteness  or  circumstantiality,  and  {b)  localization 
in  the  past — the  latter  is  the  more  essential.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  we  have  the  one  with  little  or  nothing  of  the  other. 
For  example,  we  may  have  but  a  faint  and  meagre  representation 
of  a  scene,  yet  if  it  falls  into  and  retains  a  fixed  place  in  the  memory 
train  we  have  no  doubt  that  some  such  experience  was  once 
actually  otirs.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in  certain  so-called  illusions 
of  memory,  we  may  suddenly  find  ourselves  reminded  by  what 
is  happening  at  the  moment  of  a  preceding  experience  exactly 
like  it — some  even  feel  that  they  know  from  what  is  thus  recalled 
what  will  happen  next;  and  yet,  because  we  are  wholly  unable 
to  assign  such  representation  a  place  in  the  past,  instead  of  a 
belief  that  it  happened,  there  arises  a  most  distressing  sense  of 
bewilderment,  as  if  one  were  haunted  and  had  lost  one's  personal 
bearings.^  It  has  been  held  by  some  psychologists'  thai 
memory  proper  includes  the  representation  of  one's  past  self 
as  agent  or  patient  in  the  event  or  situation  recalled.  And  this 
is  true  as  regards  all  but  the  earliest  human  experience,  at  any 
rate;  still,  whereas  it  is  easy  to  see  that  memory  is  essential 
to  any  development  of  self  consciousness,  the  converse  is  not 
at  all  clear,  and  would  involve  us  in  a  needless  drde. 

37.  Intimately  connected  with  memory  is  expectation.  We 
may  as  the  result  of  reasoning  conclude  that  a  certain  event 
BxptetaOoa.^"^  happen;  we  may  also,  in  like  manner,  conclude 
*  that  a  certain  other  event  has  happened.  But  as  we 
should  not  call  the  latter  memory,  so  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish 
such  indirect  anticipation  as  the  former  from  that  expectation 
which  is  directly  due  to  the  interaction  of  ideas.  Any  man 
knows  that  he  will  die,  and  may  make  a  variety  of  arrangements 
in  anticipation  of  death,  but  he  cannot  with  propriety  be  said 
to  be  expecting  it  unless  he.  has  actually  present  to  his  mind  a 
series  of  ideas  ending  in  that  of  death,  such  series  being  due  to 
previous  associations,  and  unless,  further,  this  series  owes  its 
representation  at  this  moment  to  the  actual  recurrence  of  some 
experience  to  which  that  series  succeeded  before.  And  as 
familiarity  with  an  object  or  event  in  very  various  settings  may 
be  a  bar  to  recollection,  so  it  may  be  to  expectation:  the  average 
Englishman,  e.g.  is  continually  surprised  without  his  umbrella, 
though  only  too  familiar  with  rain,  since  in  our  climate  one  not 
specially  attentive  to  the  weather  obtains  no  clear  representation 
of  Its  successive  phases.  But  after  a  series  of  events  ABCDE 
»  .  .  has  been  once  experienced  we  instinctively  expect'  the 
recurrence  ol  B  C  ,  .  .  on  the  recurrence  of  i4,  i.e.  provided 
the  memory-train  continues  so  far  intact.  Such  expectation, 
at  first  perhaps  slight — a  mere  tendency  easily  overborne — 
becomes  strengthened  by  every  repetition  of  the  series  in  the 
old  order,  till  eventually,  if  often  fulfilled  and  never  falsified,  it 
becomes  certain  and,  as  we  commonly  say.  Irresistible.  To  have 
a  clear  case  of  expectation,  then,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
distinctly  remember  any  previous  experience  like  it,  but  only 
that  we  should  have  acttudly  present  some  earlier,  member  of 
a  series  which  has  been  firmly  associated  by  such  previous 
experiences,  the  remaining  members,  or  at  least  the  next,  if  they 
continue  serial,  being  revived  through  that  which  is  once  again 
realized.  This  expectation  may  be  instantly  checked  by 
reflection,  just  as  it  may,  of  course,  be  disappointed  in  fact;  but 
these  are  matters  which  do  not  concern  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
nature  of  expectation  while  expectation  lasts. 

We  shaJl  continue  this  inquiry  to  most  advantage  by  widening 
it  into  an  examination  of  the  distinction  of  present,  past  and 
future.    Xo  a  being  whose  presentations  never  passed  through 

>  Any  full  diMninion  of  paramnesia^  as  these  very  interesting 
states  of  mind  are  called,  belongs  to  mental  pathology. 

«  As,  «.f.  James  Mill  {Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  x.),  who 
treats  this  cufficult  subject  with  great  acuUncss  and  thoroughness. 


the  transitions  which  ours  tmdeigo — ^first  divested  of  the 
strength  and  vividness  of  impressions,  again  reinvested  with 
them  and  brought  back  from  the  faint  world  of  ideas  Avm*^ 
— the  sharp  contrasts  of  "  now  "  and  "  then,"  and  ^f^^«* 
all  the  manifold  emotions  they  occasion,  would  be  '^"^"~ 
quite  unknown.  Even  we,  so  far  as  we  confine  our  activity  and 
attention  to  ideas  are  almost  without  them.  Time-order,  suc- 
cession, antecedence,  and  consequence,  of  course,  there  might  be 
still,  but  in  that  sepse  of  events  as  "  past  and  gone  for  ever/' 
which  is  one  of  the  melancholy  factors  in  our  Ufe;  and  in  the 
obligation  to  wait  and  work  in  hope  or  dread  to  what  is  "  still  to 
come  "  there  is  much  more  than  lime-order.  It  is  to  presenta- 
tions in  their  primary  stage,  to  impressions,  that  we  owe  what  real 
difference  we  find  between  now  and  then,  whether  prospective  or 
retrospective,  as  it  is  to  them  also  that  we  directly  owe  our  sense 
of  the  real,  of  what  is  and  exists  as  opposed  to  the  non-existent 
that  is  not.  But  the  present  alone  and  life  in  a  succession  of 
presents,  or,  in  other  words,  continuous  occupation  with  impress 
sions,  give  us  no  knowledge  of  the  present  as  present.  This  we 
first  obtain  when  our  present  consciousness  consists  partly  of 
memories  or  partly  of  expectations  as  well.  An  event  expected 
differs  from  a  like  event  remembered  chiefly  in  two  ways — ^in  its 
relation  to  present  impressions  and  images  and  in  the  aaive 
attitude  to  which  it  leads.  The  diverse  feelings  that  accompany 
our  intuitions  of  time  and  contribute  so  largely  to  their  colouring 
are  mainly  consequences  of  these  differences.  Let  us  take  a 
series  of  simple  and  familiar  events  A  B  C  D  E,  representing 
ideas  by  small  letters,  and  perceptions  by  capitals  whenever 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  them.  Such  series  nuiy  be  present 
in  consciousness  in  such  wise  that  a  6  c  <^  are  imaged  wldle  £  is 
perceived  anew,  i.e.  the  whole  symbolized  as  proposed  would  be 
ab  c  d  E\  such  would  be,  e.g.  the  state  of  a  dog  that  had  just 
finished  his  daily  meal.  Again,  there  may  be  a  fresh  impression 
of  A  which  revives  6  c  ^  e;  we  should  have  then  {i)Abcd  e — the 
state  of  otir  dog  when  he  next  day  gets  sight  of  the  dish  in  which 
his  food  is  brought  to  him.  A  little  later  we  may  have  {2)abCde. 
Here  a  ft  are  either  after-sensations  or  primary  memcry-lmagcs, 
or  have  at  any  rate  the  increased  intensity  due  to  recent 
impression;  but  this  increased  intensity  will  be  rapidly  on  the 
wane  even  while  C  ksts,  and  a  b  will  pale  still  further  when  C 
gives  place  to  D,  and  we  have  O)  abc  D  e.  But,  returning  to 
(2),  we  should  find  ^  e  to  be  increasing  in  intensity  and  definite- 
ness,  as  compared  with  their  state  in  (i),  now  that  C,  instead  of 
i4 ,  is  the  present  impression.  For,  when  A  occupied  this  position, 
not  only  was  e  raised  less  prominently  above  the  threshold  of 
consciousness  by  reason  of  its  greater  distance  from  A  in  the 
memory-continuum,  but,  owing  to  the  reduplications  of  this 
continuum,  more  lines  of  possible  revival  were  opened  up,  to  be 
successively  negatived  as  B  succeeded  to  A  and  C  to  ^;  even 
dogs  know  that "  there  is  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip." 
But,  where  A  B  C  D  E  a  &  series  of  percepts  such  as  we  have 
here  supposed — and  a  series  of  simpler  states  would  hardly  afford 
much  ground  for  the  distinctions  of  past,  present  and  future- 
there  would  be  a  varying  amount  of  active  adjustment  of  sense- 
organs  and  other  movements  supplementary  to  full  sensation. 
In  (2),  the  point  at  which  we  have  a  b  C  d  e^for  instance,  such 
adjustments  and  movements  as  were  appropriate  to  b  would 
cease  as  B  lapsed  and  be  replaced  by  those  appropriate  to  C 
Again,  as  C  succeeded  to  B,  and  d  in  consequence  increased  in 
intensity  and  definiteness,  the  movements  adapted  to  the 
reception  of  D  would  become  nascent,  and  so  on.  Thus,  psydio- 
logically  regarded,  the  distinction  of  past  and  future  and  what 
we  mi^t  call  the  oneness  of  direction  of  time  depend,  as  jiist 
described,  (i)  upon  the  continuous  sinking  of  the  primary 
memory-images  on  the  one  side,  and  the  continuous  rising  of 
the  ordinary  images  on  the  other  side,  of  that  member  of  a  series 
of  percepts  then  repeating  which  is  actual  at  the  moment;  and 
(2)  on  tlie  prevenient  adjustments  of  attention,  to  which  suc^ 
words  as  "  expect,"  "  await,"  "  anticipate,'*  all  testify  by  their 
etymology.  These  conditions  in  turn  will  be  found  to  depend 
upon  all  that  is  implied  in  the  formation  of  the  memory-train 
and  upon  that  recurrence  of  like  series  of  impressions  wUcb  pre 
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attribute  to  the  "  unifonnxty  of  nature.  "  If  we  never  had  the 
same  series  of  impressions  twice,  knowledge  of  time  would  be 
impossible,  as  indeed  would  knowledge  of  any  sort. 

38.  Time  is  often  figuratively  represented  as  a  line,  and  we 
may  perhaps  utilize  this  figure  to  make  dear  the  relation  of  our 
„  „„...,,.,  perception  of  time  to  what  we  call  time  itself.  The 
*  present,  though  conceived  as  a  point  or  instant  of 
time,  is  still  such  that  we  actually  can  and  do  in  that  moment 
attend  to  a  plurality  of  presentations  to  which  we  might  other- 
wise have  attended  to  severally  in  successive  moments.  Grant- 
ing this  implication  of  simultaneity  and  succession,  we  may,  if 
we  represent  succession  as  a  line,  represent  simultaneity  as  a 
second  line  at  right  angles  to  the  first;  pure  time — or  time-length 
without  time-breadth,  we  may  say —  is  a  mere  abstraction.  Now 
it  is  with  the  former  line  that  we  have  to  do  in  treating  of  time 
as  it  is  (or  as  we  conceive  it),  and  with  the  latter  in  treating  of 
our  perception  of  time,  where,  just  as  in  a  perspective  represen- 
tation of  distance,  we  are  confined  to  lines  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  actual  line  of  depth.  In  a  succession  of  events 
A  BC  D  E.,.lhe  presence  of  B  means  the  absence  of  A  and  of 
C,  but  the  presentation  of  this  succession  involves  the  simulta- 
neous presence,  in  some  mode  or  other,  of  two  or  more  of  the 
presentations  A  B  C  D.  In  our  temporal  perception,  then,  all 
that  corresponds  to  the  differences  of  past,  present  and  future  is 
presented  simultaneously.  To  this  fact  the  name  of  "  specious 
present "  or  "  psychical  present  "  has  been  given.  What  we 
have  is  not  a  moving  point  or  moment  of  objective  time,  but 
rather  a  moving  line,  the  contents  of  which,  continuously 
changing,  simultaneously  represent  a  portion  of  the  line  of  objec- 
tive succession,  via.  the  immediate  past  as  still  present  in  primary 
memory-images,  and  the  immediate  future  as  anticipated  in 
prepercepts  and  nascent  acts.*  This  truism— or  paradox—that 
all  we  know  of  succession  is  but  an  interpretation  of  what  is 
really  simuluneous  or  coexistent,  we  may  then  concisely  express 
by  saying  that  we  are  aware  of  time  only  through  time-perspec- 
tive, and  experience  shows  that  it  is  a  long  step  from  a  succession 
of  presentations  to  such  presentation  of  succession.  The  first 
condition  of  such  presentation  is  that  we  should  have  represented 
together  presentations  that  were  in  the  first  instance  attended 
to  successively,  and  this  we  have  both  in  the  persistence  of 
primary  memory-images  and  in  the  simultaneous  reproduction 
of  longer  or  shorter  portions  of  the  memory-train.  In  a  series 
thus  secured  there  may  be  time-marks,  though  no  time,  and  by 
these  marks  the  series  will  be  distinguished  from  other  simul- 
taneous series.  To  ask  which  is  first  among  a  number  of  simul- 
taneous presentations  is  unmeaning;  one  might  be  logically 
prior  to  another,  but  in  time  they  are  together  and  priority  is 
excluded.  Nevertheless  after  each  distinct  representation 
a,  b,  c,  d  there  probably  follows,  as  we  have  supposed,  some  trace 
of  that  movement  of  attention  of  which  we  are  aware  in  passing 
from  one  presentation  to  another.  In  our  present  reminiscences 
we  have,  it  must  be  allowed,  little  direct  proof  of  this  inter- 
position, though  there  is  strong  indirect  evidence  of  it  in  the 
tendency  of  the  flow  to  follow  the  order  in  which  the  presen- 
tations were  first  attended  to.  With  the  movements  themselves 
we  are  familiar  enough,  though  the  residua  of  such  move- 
ments are  not  ordinarily  conspicuous.  These  residua,  then, 
are  our  temporal  signs,  and,  together  with  the  representations 
connected  by  them,  constitute  the  memory-continuum.  But 
temporal  signs  alone  will  not  furnish  all  the  pictorial  exactness 
of  the  time-perspective.  They  give  us  only  a  fixed  series;  but 
the  working  of  obliviscence,  by  insuring  a  progressive  variation 
in  intensity  and  distinctness  as  we  pass  from  one  member  of  the 
scries  to  the  other,  jrields  the  effect  which  we  call  time-distance. 
By  themselves  such  variations  would  leave  us  liable  to  confound 
more  vivid  representations  in  the  distance  with  fainter  ones 
nearer  the  present,  but  from  this  mistake  the  temporal  signs  save 
us;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  where  the  memory-train  is  imperfect 
such  mistakes  continually  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
these  variations  are  slight  and  imperceptible,  though  the  memory- 

»  Cf .  W.  James.  Principles  of  Psychology,  I  629  sqq. ;  L.  W.  Stem, 
"  Psychische  Prftscn«eit,^'  Z.f.  Psych.,  (1897).  «ii.  325  sqq. 


continuum  preserves  the  order  of  events  intact,  we  have  still  no 
such  distinct  appreciation  of  comparative  distance  in  time  as  we 
have  nearer  the  present  where  these  perspective  effects  are 
considerable. 

29.  When  in  retrospect  we  note  that  a  particular  presentation 
X  has  had  a  place  in  the  field  of  consciousness,  while  certain 
other  presentations,  A  B  C  D  .  .  .^  have  succeeded  ^^^^^ 
each  other,  then  we  may  be  said  in  observing  this 
relation  of  the  two  to  perceive  the  duration  of  X.  And  it  is  in 
this  way  that  we  do  subjectively  estinoate  longer  periods  of  time. 
But  first,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  apply  this  method  to 
indefinitely  short  periods  without  passing  beyond  the  region  of 
distinct  presentation;  and,  since  the  hnotdedge  of  duration  implies 
a  relation  between  distinguishable  presentations il  BC  D and  X, 
the  case  is  one  in  which  the  hypothesis  of  subconsciousness  can 
hardly  help  any  but  those  who  confound  the  fact  of  time  with  the 
knowledge  of  it.  Secondly,  if  we  are  to  compare  different 
durations  at  all,  it  is  not  enough  that  one  of  them  should  last 
out  a  series  A  B  C  D,  and  another  a  series  £  Jf  iV  0;  we  also 
want  some  sort  of  common  measure  of  those  series.  Locke  was 
awake  to  this  point,  though  he  expresses  himself  vaguely  (Essay, 
il*  i4>  SS  9-X2).  He  speaks  of  our  ideas  succeeding  each  other 
"  at  certain  distances  not  much  unlike  the  images  in  the  inside 
of  a  lantern  turned  round  by  the  heat  of  a  candle, "  and 
"  guesses  "  that  "  this  appearance  of  theirs  in  train  varies  not 
very  much  in  a  waking  man."  Now  what  is  this  "  distance  "  that 
separates  A  from  B,  B  from  C,  and  so  on,  and  what  means  have 
we  of  knowing  that  it  is  tolerably  constant  in  waking  life?  It 
is  probably  that  the  residuum  of  which  we  have  called  a  temporal 
sign;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  movement  of  attention  from  A 
to  B.  But  we  must  endeavour  here  to  get  a  more  exact  notion 
of  this  movement.  Everybody  knows  what  it  is  to  be  distracted 
by  a  rapid  succession  of  varied  impressions,  and  equally  what  it  is 
to  be  wearied  by  the  slow  and  monotonous  recurrence  of  the 
same  impressions.  Now  these  **  feelings  "  of  distraction  and 
tedium  owe  their  characteristic  qualities  to  movements  of  atten- 
tion. In  the  first,  attention  is  kept  incessantly  on  the  move; 
before  it  is  accommodated  to  i4,  it  is  disturbed  by  the  sudden- 
ness, intensity,  or  novelty  of  £;  in  the  second,  it  is  kept  all  but 
stationary  by  the  repeated  presentation  of  the  same  impression. 
Such  excess  and  defect  of  surprises  make  one  realize  a  fact  which 
in  ordinary  life  is  so  obscure  as  to  escape  notice.  But  recent 
experiments  have  set  this  fact  in  a  more  striking  light,  and 
made  clear  what  Locke  had  dimly  before  his  mind  in  talking  of  a 
certain  distance  between  the  presentations  of  a  waking  man.  In 
estimating  very  short  periodsof  time,  of  a  second  or  less— indicated 
say  by  the  beats  of  a  metronome — it  is  found  that  there  is  a  certain 
period  for  which  the  mean  of  a  number  of  estimates  is  correct, 
while  shorter  periods  are  on  the  whole  over-estimated,  and  longer 
periods  under-estimated.  This  we  may  perhaps  take  to  be 
evidence  of  the  time  occupied  in  accommodating  or  fixing  atten- 
tion. Whether  the  "  point  of  indifference  "  is  determined  by  the 
rate  of  usual  bodily  movement,  as  Spencer  asserts  and  Wundt 
conjectures,  or  conversely,  is  a  question  we  need  not  discuss  just 
now.  But,  though  the  fixation  of  attention  does  of  course  really 
occupy  time,  it  is  probably  not  in  the  first  instance  perceived  as 
time,  i.e.  as  continuous  **  protensity,  "  to  use  a  term  of  Hamil- 
ton's, but  as  intensity,  llius,  if  this  supposition  be  true,  there 
is  an  element  in  our  concrete  time-perception  which  has  no  place 
in  our  abstract  conception  of  time.  In  time  conceived  as  physical 
there  i^  no  trace  of  intensity;  in  time  psychically  experienced 
duration  is  primarily  an  intensive  magnitude,  witness  the 
comparison  of  times  when  we  are  "  bored  "  with  others  when 
we  are  amused.  It  mxist  have  struck  every  one  as  strange  who 
has  refleaed  upon  it  that  a  period  of  time  which  seems  long  in 
retrospect — such  as  an  eventful  excursion— should  have  appeared 
short  in  passing;  while  a  period,  on  the  contrary,  which  in  memory 
has  dwindled  to  a  wretched  span  seemed  everlasting  till  it  wsis 
gone.  But,  If  we  consider  that  in  retrospect  length  of  time  is 
represented  primarily  and  chiefly  by  impressions  that  have  sur- 
vived, we  have  an  explanation  of  one-half;  and  in  the  intensity  of 
the  movements  of  attention  we  shall  perhaps  find  an  explanation 
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of  the  other.  What  tells  in  retrospect  is  the  series  a  b  c  d  e,. 
&c.;  what  tells  in  the  wearisome  present  is  the  intervening  /iMs* 
&c.,  or  rather  the  original  accommodation  of  which  these  temporal 
signs  are  the  residuum.  For,  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  the 
intensity  of  a  presentation  does  not  persist,  so  that  in  memory  the 
residuum  of  the  most  intense  feeling  of  tedium  may  only  be  so 
many  /'s  in  a  memory-continuum  whose  surviving  members  are 
few  and  uninteresting.  But  in  the  actual  experience,  say,  of 
a  wearisome  sermon,  when  the  expectation  of  release  is  continu- 
ally balked  and  attention  forced  back  upon  a  monotonous, 
dribble  of  platitudes,  the  one  impressive  fact  is  the  hearer's 
impatience.  On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  we  are  entertained, 
attention  is  never  involuntary,  and  there  is  no  continually  deferred 
expectation.  Just  as  we  are  said  to  walk  with  least  effort  when 
our  pace  accords  with  the  rate  of  swing  of  our  legs  regarded  as 
pendulums,  so  in  pastimes  impressions  succeed  each  other  at  the 
rate  at  which  attention  can  be  most  easily  accommodated,  and 
are  such  that  we  attend  willingly.^  We  are  absorbed  in  the 
present  without  being  unwillingly  confined  to  it;  not  only  is  there 
no  motive  for  retrospect  or  expectation,  but  there  is  no  feeling 
that  the  present  endures.  Each  impression  lasts  as  long  as  it 
is  interesting,  but  does  not  continue  to  monopolize  the  focus  of 
consciousness  till  attention  to  it  is  fatiguing,  because  uninter- 
esting. In  such  facts,  then,  we  seem  to  have  proof  that  our 
perception  of  duration  rests  ultimately  upon  qpasi-motor  acts 
of  varying  intensity,  the  duration  of  which  we  do  not  directly 
experience  as  duration  at  all.  They  do  endure  and  their 
intensity  is  a  function  of  their  duration;  but  the  intensity  is 
all  that  we  directly  perceive.  In  other  words,  it  is  here  con- 
tended that  what  Locke  called  an  instant  or  moment—"  the  time 
of  one  idea  in  our  minds  without  the  succession  of  another, 
of  one  wherein  therefore  we  perceive  no  succession  at  all  " — is 
psychologically  not "  a  part  in  duration  "  in  that  sense  in  which, 
as  he  says,  "  we  cannot  conceive  any  duration  without  succession  " 
{Essay,  ii.  i6,  xa). 

But,  if  our  experience  of  timer  depends  primarily  upon  acts  of 
attention  to  a  succession  of  distinct  objects,  it  would  seem  that 
la  Haw  ^™^!  subjectivel>r  regarded,  must  be  discrete  and  not 

DiMcnit  or  continuous.  This, .  which  is  the  view  steadily  roain- 
CiuMaaunuMT  ^^^  *>/  ^^^  psychologists  of  Herbart's  school,  was 
vwwBwnr  j^^piigj  ^f  „qj  Staled  by  Locke.  Berkeley  and  Hume. 
Locke  hopelessly  confuses  time  as  perceived  and  time  as  con- 
ceived, and  can  only  save  himself  from  pressinj^  objections  by 
the  retort.  "  It  is  very  common  to  observe  intelligible  discourses 
spoiled  by  too  much  subtlety  in  nice  divisions."  But  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  with  the  mathematical  discoveries  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz 
before  them,  could  only  protest  that  there  was  nothing  answering  to 
mathematical  continuity  in  our  experience.  And,  whereas  L(x:ke 
had  tried  to  combine  with  his  general  p«ycholo^cal  account  the 
inconsistent  position  that  "  none  of  the  distinct  ideas  we  have  of 
either  (space  or  time]  is  without  all  manner  of  composition."  Berkeley 
declares,  "  For  my  own  part,  whenever  I  attempt  to  frame  a  simple 
idea  of  time,  abstracted  from  the  succession  ot  ideas  iif  ray  mind, 
which  flows  uniformly  and  is  participated  by  all  beings.  I  am  lost 
and  embrangled  in  inextricable  difficulties.  I  have  no  notion  of 
it  at  all,  only  I  hear  others  say  it  is  infinitely  divisible,  and  speak  of 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  leads  me  to  harbour  odd  thoughts  of  my 
existence.  .  .  .  Time  therefore  being  nothing,  abstracted  from  the 
succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  it  follows  that  the  duration  of  any 
finite  spirit  must  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  ideas  or  actions 
succeeding  each  other  in  that  same  spirit  or  mind  "  {Principles  of 
Knowledge,  i.  §  98).  Hume,  again,  is  at  still  greater  pains  to  show 
that  "  the  idea  which  we  form  of  any  finite  quality  is  not  infinitely 
divisible,  but  that  by  proper  distinctions  and  separations  we  may 
run  this  idea  up  to  inferior  ones,  which  will  be  perfectly  simple  and 
indivisible  .  .  .  that  the  imagination  reaches  a  minimum,  and  may 
raise  up  to  itself  an  idea  of  which  it  cannot  conceive  any  subdivision, 
and  which  cannot  be  diminished  without  a  total  annihilation  " 
{Human  Nature,  pt.  ii.  §  I,  Green's  ed.,  pp.  334  seq.). 

At  first  blush  we  are  perhaps  disposed  to  accept  thb  account 
of  our  time-perception,  as  Wundt,  e.g.  does,  and  to  regard  the  attri- 
bution of  continuity  ai  wholly  the  result  of  after-reflection.'  But 
it  may  be  doubted  if  this  is  really  an  exact  analysis  of  the  case. 


*  To  this  rate  the  "  indifference  point  "  mentioned  above  is 
obviously  related.  It  has  also  been  called  "adequate  time"  or 
"  optional  time."  It  is,  however,  a  tempo  that  varies  with  the 
subject-matter  attended  to;  when  zffecfive  attention  is  more  difficult 
the  tempo  is  slower  than  it  is  when  to  attend  is  easy. 

«Cf.  Wundt,  1^1*.  i.  432. 


Granted  that  the  impressions  to  whkh  we  chiefly  attend  are  distinct 
and  discontinuous  in  their  occupation  of  the  focus  of  consciousness, 
and  that,  so  far,  the  most  vivid  element  in  our  time-expcncnce  is 
discrete;  granted  further  that  in  recollection  and  expcctatbn  such 
objects  are  still  distinct — all  which  seems  to  imply  that  time  is  a  mere 
plurality — yet  then  is  more  behind.  The  whole  field  ol  conscious- 
ness is  not  occupied  by  distinct  objects,  neither  are  the  chan^  in 
this  fifld  discDntinucus.  The  eTsperitrncntal  facta  aboVifr-mfntioned 
itlii?i:r,ite  the  transition  from  a  ^ucctsstcn  the  nicmbtrs  of  whicli  are 
distinctly  attended  to  to  one  in  which  they  are  mdi&tiPcTly  atirnt^cd 
to,  i.e.  are  not  djBcor(Unuoij£  fnoueh  to  be  srparatcEy  EiL^tini^ui^^hcdn, 
Attention  dow  not  move  by  hops  Ttotn  one  definite  apot  to  inothtr, 
but,  as  Wundt  bimrMrIt  allowj^  by  alternate  diffusion  and  conrcrntra- 
tbn,  like  the  foot  of  a  jinail,  which  never  leaves  the  njrfacv  it  is 
tfaversmg.  We  hivt  a  dear  present  tion  di^cemed  &*Atx3  when 
atirntion  is  gathered  up;  and.  when  attentE^n  eiireads  out,  we  haw 
contu^  pr{>seiit3tionii  not  admiitin£  of  rcc^nition.  But,  ihousb 
not  rccog^nifablc.  such  cooJused  presentations  are  rcpresertied.  and 
so  server  to  bridge  o^'e^  the  comparatively  empty  inttrval  durinr 
which  attention  is  unfocused.  Thu»  ojr  perception  of  a  fHttiod  01 
time  is  not  comparable  to  so  many  terms  in,  a  series  of  finite  unil« 
any  more  than  it  is  to  a  series  of  inlinit«imai».  When  attentioEi 
h  roncentrdted  in  expectation  of  some  single  imprcsaiaei,  th«n,  no 
doubt,  it  is  brought  to  a  very  line  point  ["  m;|cap]ti;t,'^  as  Kerbart 
would  say) ;  and  a  succession  of  such  impressions  would  be  r^prc^j 
sen  ted  as  reEa  lively  discrete  compared  Mehh  the  representation  oTtbe 
Kvnrry  of  a  day-dream.  But  absolutely  discrete  it  is  not  and  cannot 
bcr  in  this  respect  the  truth  is  raihcr  with  Herbert  Spent*r,  who^ 
treating  of  this  subject  from  ::•-■ — l-  -  -  :_.  .  f  ..:  .,,.  j-__.^i..^  »  W'lien, 
the  facts  are  contcmpljti:«3  ■■.■•ji-:-\  ■-.  nMiitest  that,, 

though  the  changes  constituting  intefligence  approadi  to  a  single 
succession,  they  do  not  absolutely  form  one  "  {Psycholcffft  i.  f  180). 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  conclude  that  our  concrete  time- 
experiences  are  due  to  the  simultaneous  representation  of  a 
series  of  definite  presentations  both  accompanied  and  separated 
by  more  or  fewer  indefinite  presentations  more  or  less  confused; 
that,  further,  the  definite  presentations  have  certain  marka 
or  temporal  signs  due  to  the  movements  of  attention;  that  the 
rate  of  these  movements  or  accommodations  is  approximately 
constant;  and  that  each  movement  itself  is  primarily  experienced 
as  an  intensity. 

Experimental  Investigations  concerning  Uemory  and 
Association. 

30.  Of  the  vast  mass  of  experimental  work  undertaken  in 
recent  years,  that  relating  to  memory  and  association  is  probably 
the  most  important.  A  brief  account  of  some  of  it  is  therefore 
offered  at  this  point,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  character  of  the 
"  new  psychology.'^ 

The  learning  and  retaining  of  a  stanza  of  poetry,  say,  is 
obviously  a  function  of  many  variables,  such  as  the  mode  of 
presentation  (whether  the  words  are  heard  only,  or  heard  and 
seen,  or  both  heard,  seen  and  spoken  aloud),  the  length, 
familiarity  with  the  words  and  ideas  used,  the  number  of 
repetitions,  the  attention  given,  &c.  Familiarity  of  course 
implies  previous  learning  and  retaining;  the  first  essential,  there- 
fore, in  any  attempt  to  study  these  processes  from  the  beginning, 
is  the  exclusion  of  this  factor.  Accordingly  Ebbinghaus,  the 
pioneer  in  experiments  of  this  kind,'  devised  the  new  material, 
which  is  now  regularly  employed,  namely,  closed  monosyllables, 
not  themselves  words,  and  strung  together  promiscuously  into 
lihes  of  fixed  length  so  as  never  to  form  words:  bam,  ril,  por,  sig^ 
nef,  gttd,  &c.,  is  an  instance  of  such  "  senseless  verses."  With 
very  slight  attention  most  persons  would  be  able  to  reproduce 
three  or  four  such  syllables  on  a  single  reading  or  hearing;  and 
by  greater  concentration  six  or  seven  might  be  so  reproduced. 
This  maximum,  called  sometimes  the  "  span  of  prehension, " 
has  been  repeatedly  made  the  subject  of  special  inquiry.  In 
idiot.«  it  is  found,  as  might  be  expected,  remarkably  low;  in 
school. children  it  Increases  rapidly  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fourteen,  and  then  remains  almost  stationary,  individual 
differences  being  small  compared  with  the  striking  differences 
that  appear  when  longer  line?  make  repetitions  necessary.* 
This  comparatively  constant  span  of  prehension  is-  doubtless 

'  H.  Ebbinghaus,  "  Ueber  das  GedSchtniss:  Untersucfaungea  av 
experimentellen  Psychologie  "  (1885). 

*  Cf.  J.  Jacobs  and  F.  Ualton  on  the  "  Span  of  Prehension,*'  Misfd 
(1887),  pp.  75  sqq.;  Bourdon,  "  Influence  de  I'ftge  sur  la 
immediate,"  Rev.  phil.  (1894),  xxxviii.,  148  sqq. 
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closely  connected  with  certain  other  psychical  constants,  such  as 
the  duration  of  the  psychical  present  and  of  the  primary  memory- 
image,  the  tempo  of  movements  of  attention  (§$  a8,  39),  &c. 
There  are  isolated  investigations  of  these  several  conditions, 
but  the  subject  as  a  whole  still  awaits  systematic  treatment.* 
That  it  is  not  wanting  in  interest  is  evident  when  we  consider 
that  if  our  span  of  prehension  were  enlarged,  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  variety  and  range  of  metre  and  rhyme  in  poetry, 
of  "  phrase  "  in  music,  and  of  evolution  in  the  dance  would  be 
possible.  The  limits  at  present  imposed  on  these  and  like 
complexities  find  their  ultimate  explanation  in  the  constants 
just  mentioned. 

With  lines  of  greater  length  than  seven  syllables  some  repeti- 
tion is  requisite  before  they  can  be  said  correctly:  the  number  of 
such  repetitions  was  found  by  Ebbinghaus  to  increase  very 
rapidly  with  the  nimiber  of  syllables  to  be  learnt.  In  his  own 
case,  for  lines  of  X3,  x6,  34,  36  syllables  the  repetitions  necessary 
were  on  the  average  z6-6,  30,  44,  55  respectively.  Thus  for  a 
line  exceeding  in  length  that  of  the  span  of  prehension  only 
about  five  times,  he  required  fifty-five  times  as  many  repetitions, 
if  we  may  call  the  single  presentation  of  the  syllables  a  "  repeti- 
tion." Substituting  poetry  for  gibberish  of  equal  amount, 
Ebbinghaus  found  that  one-tenth  the  ntmiber  of  repetitions  suf- 
ficed; the  enormous  saving  thus  effected  showing  how  numerous 
and  intimate  are  the  ready-made  associations  that  "  rhyme 
and  reason  "  involve.  But  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  memorize 
five  verses  even  of  sense  requires  more  than  five  times  as  many 
repetitions  as  the  memorizing  of  one.  Two  or  three  lines  of 
inquiry  here  present  themselves,  e.g.  (i)  as  to  the  comparative 
value  of  successive  repetitions  when  several  are  taken  together; 
(2)  as  to  retention  after  an  interval,  as  {a)  a  function  of  the 
number  of  repetitions  previously  made,  and  as  (6)  a  function  of 
the  time;  (3)  as  to  the  respective  effects  of  more  or  less  cumu- 
lating, or  more  or  less  distributing,  the  repetitions,  on  the  number 
of  these  required. 

1.  It  is  at  once  obvious  that  beyond  a  certain  point  exnaustion 
of  attention  renders  further  repetition  for  a  time  futile;  thus 
Ebbinghaus  found  64  repetitions  at  one  sitting  of  six  i6-syllable 
nonsense  verses,  a  task  lasting  some  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
"  was  apt  to  bring  on  asthenia,  a  sort  of  epileptic  aura,  and 
the  like  I"  But  keeping  well  within  this  heroic  limit,  a  certain 
"law  of  diminishing  return,"  to  use  an  economic  analogy, 
discloses  itselL  Thus  taking  a  line  of  10  syllables,  the  number  of 
syllables  reproduced  correctly  and  in  their  proper  order,  after 
1, 3, 6, 9 and  12  "  repetitions,"  were  2*2,  2-5,  2'8, 3-4, 3-9  respec- 
tively, as  the  averages  of  a  series  of  experiments  with  each  of 
eight  persons.*  "  The  first  repetition  is  undoubtedly  the  best," 
assuming,  of  course,  that  the  subjects  start  with  their  attention 
fully  concentrated.  Some  persons  naturally  do  this,  many  do 
not;  the  experimenter  has  therefore  to  take  spedal  precautions 
to  secure  uniformity  in  this  respect. 

2.  (a)  On  releaming  a  line  after  an  interval  of  twenty-four 
hours  there  was  in  Ebbinghaus*s  case  an  average  saving  of  one 
repetition  for  every  three  made  the  day  before.  A  line  of  16 
syllables,  for  example,  required  some  30  repetitions,  and  could 
then  be  said  off  correctly.  If  only  8  repetitions  were  taken  at 
first,  the  line  being  "  underleamt,"  it  probably  appeared  quite 
strange  the  next  day,  yet  the  proportional  saving  was  no  less;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  an  additional  30  repetitions  followed  immedi- 
ately on  the  first,  the  line  being  "  doubly  learnt,"  in  spite  of  the 


*  Cf.  Dietze,  "  Untersuchungen  Qber  den  Umfang  dcs  Bewusst- 
■ein*  U.S.W.,"  Phil.  Sttidien  (1885),  pp.  362  sqq. :  L.  W.  Stem.  "  Psy- 
chische  Prfisenzzeit,"  Ztschr.  f.  Psychotope  (1,897),  «»»•  325  «1<J- : 


Danids.  "  Memory  After-image  and  Attention."  Am.   Jour,  of 
Psychahry  (1893).  vi.  558  sqq. 

•  W.  gT  Smith,  "  The  Place  of  Repetition  in  Memory."  Psycho- 
logical Rev.  (1896).  pp.  20  iqq.  The  figures  given  are  unquestbnably 
low.  partly,  as  the  writer  pointr  out,  in  consequence  of  the  method 
employed,  but  partly,  as  his  detailed  tables  show,  in  consequence  of 
the  lax  attention  of  three  out  of  his  eight  subjects.  Objections  have 
been  uken  to  the  plan  of  this  investigation,  but  it  u  doubtful  if  they 
invalidate  the  result  here  mentioned.  Cf.  Jost.  "  Die  Assodations- 
festigkett  in  ihrer  Abhfingigkeit  von  dcr  Vertheilung  der  Wiederho- 
lungen/'  Ztschr.  f.  Psychologie,  xiv.  455  sqq. 


familiarity  next  day  apparent,  the  proportional  saving  was  no 
greater.  The  absolute  saving  would,  of  course,  be  less.  We  are 
so  far  led  to  infer  that  the  stronger  associations  effected  by  many 
repetitions  at  one  time  fall  off  more  rapidly  than  weaker 
associations  effected  by  fewer  repetitions  in  tht  same  way. 
Herbart  in  his  "  psychical  dynamics  " — influenced  probably 
by  physical  ana]ogie»--conjectured  that  the  "sinking"  or 
"inhibition"  of  presentations  generally  was  proportional  to 
their  intensity:  the  less  there  was  to  sink,  the  slower  the  sinking 
became.  Recent  experiments  certainly  point  in  this  direction. 
(6)  As  to  retention  as  a  fimction  of  the  time — ^we  all  know  that 
memories  fade  with  time,  but  not  at  what  precise  rate.  Ebbing- 
haus, by  a  series  of  prolonged  experiments,  ascertained  the 
rate  to  be  proportional  to  the  logarithm  of  the  time— a  result 
already  implied  in  that  connecting  retention  and  intensity; 
albeit  in  inquiries  of  this  kind  independent  confirmation  is 
always  of  value. 

3.  Had  the  proportional  saving  just  described  held  good 
indefinitely,  some  100  repetitions  of  the  z6  syllables  at  one  time 
should  have  dispensed  with  any  further  repetition  twenty-four 
hours  afterwards;  whereas,  in  fact,  this  result  seemed  never 
attainable.  Beyond  a  certain  degree  of  accumulation,  an  ever- 
diminishing  return  was  manifest,  and  that  apparently  short  of 
the  stage  at  which  exhaustion  of  attention  began  to  be  felt. 
But,  contrariwise,  when  the  repetitions  were  distributed  over 
several  days,  an  ever-increasing  efficiency  was  then  the  result. 
Thus,  for  Ebbinghaus,  38  repetitions  spread  over  three  days  were 
as  effective  as  68  taken  together.  The  results  of  careful  experi- 
ments by  Jost  with  two  different  subjects,  using  0.  E.  Mliller's 
"  method  of  telling  "  (to  be  described  later  on),  are  still  more 
conclusive.  Comparing  8  repetirions  on  three  successive  days 
with  4  repetitions  on  six,  and  a  on  twelve,  the  efficiencies, 
tested  twenty-four  hours  later,  were  respectively  as  x  1-5, 35,  and 
54;  and  probably,  as  Jost  surmises,  the  effect  of  the  maximum 
distribution— single  "repetition"  on  twenty-four  successive 
dajrsr— would  have  been  more  advantageous  still,  securing  in 
fact  the  superiority  of  a  first  impression  (cf.  i,  above)  on  every 
occasion.  This  result  again,  is  in  part  explained  by  the  law  of 
sinking  already  found.  For  if  the  sinking  were  simply  pro- 
portional to  the  time,  or  were  independent  of  the  intensity,  there 
would  so  far  be  no  reason  why  one  mode  of  distributing  a  given 
number  of  repetitions  shoidd  be  more  ecoiMmical  than  another. 
There  is,  however,  another  reason  for  this  superiority,  less  clearly 
implied,  to  which  we  shall  come  presently. 

Invariably,  and  ahnost  of  necessity,  a  more  or  less  complex 
rhjTthmical  articulation  becomes  apparent  as  the  syllables  are 
repeated,  even  when— as  m  the  improved  methods  of  0.  E.  Mtiller 
and  his  coUaborateurs— they  are  presented  singly  and  at  regular 
intervals.  A  series  of  twelve  syllables,  for  example,  would 
be  connected  into  six  trochees,  with  a  caesura  in  the  middle  of 
the  verse;  while  in  each  half  of  it  the  first  and  last  accented 
syllables  would  be  specially  emphasized;  thus: 

Mm  fis  I  lap  tfil  i  gin  kir  \\diibnil\  ftc. 
In  trying  to  suppress  this  tendency  and  to  repeat  the  syllables 
in  a  monotonous,  staccato  fashion,  just  as  they  were  presented, 
the  tempo,  though  really  unchanged,  seemed  to  be  distinctly 
quickened,  a  consequence,  doubtless,  of  the  greater  effort 
involved.  Moreover,  the  attempt,  which  was  seldom  successful, 
about  doubled  the  number  of  repetitions  required  for  learning 
off,  thereby  showing  how  much  is  gained  by  this  psychical 
organization  of  disconnected  material.  But  the  gain  thus 
ensured  was  manifest  in  other  ways.  Each  foot,  whether 
dissyllabic  or  trisyllabic,  became  a  new  complex  unit,  the 
elements  to  be  connected  by  successive  association  being  thereby 
reduced  to  a  half  or  a  third,  and  the  whole  line  seemingly 
shortened.  The  varied  intonation,  again,  helped  to  fix  the  place 
of  each  foot  in  the  vene,  thus  further  facilitating  the  mind's 
survey  of  the  whole.  Such  a  transformation  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  so  long  as  retention  and  association  are  regvded 
as  merely  mechanical  and  passive  processes. 

PiBychical  rhythm,  upon  which  we  here  touch,  has  also  been 
experimentally  mvestigated  at  great  length,  alike  in  its  physiological 
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ptychological  aod  aesthetical  aipectB.  The  topic  b  far  too  intricate 
and  unsettled  for  discussion  here,  yet  two  or  three  points  may  be 
noted  in  passing.  We  are  not  specially  concerned  with  objective 
rhythms,  recurring  series  of  impressions — that  is  to  say,  in  which 
there  are  actually  periodic  variations  of  intensity,  interval  and  the 
like.  What  is  remarkable  is  that  even  a  perfectly  regular  succession 
of  sounds  (or  touches),  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  all  alike,  a 
series  therefore  devoid  of  all  objective  rhythm,  u  nevertheless 
apprehended  as  rhythmically  gn)uped,  provided  the  rate  lies  between 
tne  limits  of  about  0*8'  and  o-i4'.  The  slower  of  these  rates  leads 
to  simple  groups  of  two.  replaced  by  groups  of  four  or  eight  as  the 
rate  increases;  groups  01  three  and  six  also  occur,  though  less  fre» 
quently.  The  average  duration  of  the  groups,  whether  these  are 
laige  or  small,  m  comparatively  constant,  measuring  rather  more 
than  one  second.  The  subject  usually  keeps  time  by  taps,  nods  or 
other  accompanying  movements;  the  pulse  and  respiration  are  also 
implicated.  These  organic  rhythms  have  even  been  regarded  as  the 
prime  source  of  all  psychical  rhythm  and  of  its  manifold  aesthetic 
effects.  Some  connexion  there  is  unquestionably.  As  the  decimal 
system  corresponds  to  our  possession  of  tep  fingers,  and  our  move- 
ments to  the  structure  of  our  limbs,  so  here  we  may  assume  that 
physkilogical  processes  fix  the  limits  within  which  psychical  rhythm 
IS  poBsibie.  but  yet  may  be  as  little  an  adequate  cause  of  it  or  its 
developments  as  fingers  are  of  arithmetic,  or  legs  of  an  Irish  jig. 
In  motor  rhythms,  such  as  the  last,  the  initiative  is  obviously 
(wychical,  and  the  respiratory  and  other  periodic  organic  processes 
simply  follow  suit.  And  even  sensory  rhythms  can  often  be  varied 
at  the  subject's  own  choice,  or  on  the  sugg^tion  of  another;  and  then 
again  the  breathing  is  altered  in  consequence.  Familiar  instances 
of  such  procedure  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  tunes  "  so  readily  attri- 
buted to  the  puff  of  a  locomotive,  to  the  churning  of  a  steamer's  screw, 
and  the  like.  Psychical  rhythm,  then,  we  may  conclude,  is  due  to 
attentbn  or  ai>perception,  but  the  conditions  determining  it  are 
many,  and  their  relatbns  very  complex.  If  the  presentations  to 
be  "  rnyth  mixed  "  (the  rkythmiMomenoH,  as  the  Germans  say)  succeed 
each  other  slowly,  the  length  (or  shall  we  say  the  breadth?)  <d  the 
"  psychical  oreacnt "  tells  one  way :  the  first  impression  is  below 
the  threshola  when  the  third  appears.  If  they  arrive  rapidly,  their 
intensity  and  duration  and  the  span  of  prehension  tell  another  vfay; 
for  it  is  essential  that  they  retain  their  individual  distinctness 
and  only  so  many  can  be  grasped  at  once.  But  if  the  series  continue 
long  enough,  or  be  frequently  experienced,  sub-groups  may  be  treated 
as  individuals;  and  indeed  till  some  facility  is  acquired,  the  subject 
attending  u  aware  of  no  rhythm.  In  the  act  of  attention  itself  there 
are  phases,  in  so  far  as  expectatk>n  involves  preadjustment  to  what 
is  coming:  usually  the  first  members  of  a  tact  are  predominant, 
and  the  rhythm  tends  to  "  fall " ;  several  alternations  of  accent 
within  a  complex  rhythmic  whole  are  of  course  still  compatible 
with  this.  But  it  is  imp(Mtant  to  note  that,  whether  simple  or 
complex,  the  rhythm  is  an  intuited  unity  as  truly  as  a  geometrical 
figure  may  be.  Unlike  a  geometrical  figure,  however,  it  rarely 
or  never  has  symmetry.  We  cannot  reverse  a  tune  and  obtain  an 
effect  comparable  with  that  obtained  by  reprinting  the  score 
backwards  in  line  with  the  original.  We  now  pass  to  a  question  in 
which  the  psychological  bearing  of  this  fact  becomes  apparent* 

But  first  a  new  method  of  dealing^  with  menxwy-problems  must 
be  mentioned,  in  which  the  connexion  between  rhythmiang  and 
roenxjrizing  has  been  turned  to  account  by  the  Gfittingen  psycholo- 
gists. The  method  of  Ebbing^aus  consisted  in  ascertaining  the 
repetitions  saved  in  consequence  of  previous  repetitbns,  when  the 
verse  was  releamt  some  fixed  time  later.  Hence  this  method  is 
called  the  learning  method  or  the  method  of  saving.  When,  a 
given  time  after  a  certain  number  of  repetitions  (say)  in  trochaic 
measure,  the  subject  is  confronted  with  one  of  the  accented  syllables 
and  asked  to  name  the  unaccented  lyllable  that  belongs  to  it,  he 
will  answer  sometimes  rightly,  sometimes  wrongly,  and  sometimes 
be  unable  to  answer  at  all.  This,  the  new,  method  is  therefore 
named  Treffer-methode,  the  method  of  "  shots,"  or,  let  us  say,  the 
telling  method.  It  enables  the  experimenter  to  obtain  far  more 
inswht  into  details  than  was  possible  before,  for  the  "  misses  "  as 
well  as  the  "  hits  "  are  instructive.  Moreover,  by  measuring  the 
time  of  each  answer  {Treffeneit)  and  comparing  these  times  together, 
much  can  be  learnt;  In  stronger  or  recent  associations,  for  example, 
the  answers  being  quicker  than  in  weaker  or  older  ones. 

Does  association  work  forwards  only  or  backwards  also,  as  the 
middle  link  of  a  chain,  when  lilted,  raises  the  contiguoxis  links 
on  either  side  of  it?  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  when  the 
forward  direction  makes  sense,  but  with  nonsense  verses,  if  the 
mechanical  analogy  is  a  sound  one,  such  reversal  is  to  be  expected. 
For  here  there  are  none  of  the  "  obstructing  associations  "  which 

>  The  following  are  among  the  more  important  papers  on  riiythm: 
T.  L.  Bolton,  "  Rhythm,"  Am.  Joum.  of  Psyckdon  (»894).  PP-  >45 
sqq  E  E.  Meumann.  "  Untersuchungen  z.  Ptychoiogie  u.  Aesthetik 
des  Rhythmus,"  Phil.  Studien  (1894),  x.  349  sqq.,  393  sqq.;  M.  K. 
Smith.  "  Rhythmus  und  Arbeit."  PhU  Shufien  (IQOO).  xvi.  71  sqq. 
197  sqq-:  Arbeit  und  Rhythmus  (1899),  by  K.  Bucher.  a  well-known 
economist,  bringing  out  the  tdeological  aspecu  of  rhythm. 


"  rhyme  and  reason  "  imply.  In  learning  a  verse  backwards 
Ebbinghaus  found  a  saving  of  X2'4  %  of  the  time  originally 
taken  up  in  learning  it  forwards.  A  saving  almost  as  great 
(xo'4  %)  was  effected  by  releaming  a  like  verse  forwards,  birt 
skipping  one  syllable:  the  order  of  syllables,  that  is  to  say,  being 
<f  3t  5t  •  •  •  xSi  3,  4,  .  .  .  x6.  Even  when  learning  backwards 
and  skipping  one  syllable,  Ebbinghaus  found  a  saving  of  5  °^ 
But  the  number  of  his  experiments  (four)  was  too  few  to  give 
this  result  much  value,  as  he  fully  admiu.  Tbese  experiments  as 
a  whole,  then,  might  incline  us  to  suppose  that  association  does 
work  in  both  directions,  though  the  connexions  backwards  are 
considerably  weaker.  But  if  so  t  he  associations  both  ways  should 
be  alike  at  least  in  form — continuous,  that  is  to  say,  backwards, 
d  c  b  a,  a&  well  as  forwards,  abed.  The  facts  at  present 
available  are,  however,  against  this.  In  two  or  three  hundred 
experimcnu  by  Mailer  and  Pilsecker,  verses  of  twelve  syllables 
were  repeated  a  set  number  of  times  in  anapaestic  measure 
— ^accented,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  3rd,  6th,  9th  and  12th. 
After  a  fixed  interval  the  subject,  confronted  with  one  of  the 
accented  syllables,  mentioned  any  of  the  other  syllables  which  he 
called  to  mind.  Now  the  cases  in  which  the  syllable  immediatdy 
preceding  was  revived  were  only  about  half  as  frequent  as  those 
in  which  the  syllable  next  but  one  Receding  was  revived;  the 
time  of  telling  {Treffeneil)  for  the  latter  was  also  shorter.  This 
result  is  incompatible  with  the  theory  of  continuous  backward 
association,  but  it  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  group 
of  three  syllables  bad  become  one  complex  whole,  and  it  shows 
that  the  tendency  to  reinstate  the  initial  member  of  the  group 
is  stronger  than  that  to  reinstate  the  middle.  The  saving 
effected  in  Ebbinghaxis's  experiment  is  also  thus  explained.* 

A  somewhat  paradoxical  situation  is  brought  to  light  when 
the  method  of  saving  and  the  method  of  telling  are  used  together. 
In  the  experiments  by  Jost,  mentioned  above,  the  series  of  verses 
were  repeated  thirty  times,  after  an  interval  of  twenty-four 
hours  one  series  was  tested  by  the  first  method  and  the  other  by 
the  second.  Two  new  series  were  then  taken:  the  first  repeated 
four  times,  and  after  an  interval  of  a  minute  tested  by  the  first 
method;  the  other  was  then  repeated  in  like  manner,  and  tested 
after  the  same  interval  by  the  second  method.  The  old  series  was 
found  (by  the  method  of  saving)  to  require  on  an  average  5-85 
repetitions  for  releaming,  and  the  new  9-6;  yet  on  the  method 
of  telling,  the  new  series  yielded  2*7  "  hits,"  with  an  average 
time  of  about  x|  second  for  each,  while  the  old  yielded  only  -9 
"  hits,"  with  an  average  time  of  4I  seconds  for  each.  Thus  one 
may  be  able  to  reproduce  relatively  little  of  a  given  subject- 
matter,  and  yet  require  only  a  few  repetitions  in  order  to  learn 
it  off  anew;  on  the  other  hand,  one  may  know  relatively  much, 
and  still  find  many  more  repetitions  requisite  for  such  complete 
learning.  The  "  age  "  of  the  associations  is  then  imponact. 
Other  things  being  equal,  we  may  conclude  that  each  fresh 
repetition  effects  more  for  old  associations  than  for  recent  ones.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  strength  of  the  old  associations  was 
more  uniform  and  on  the  average  greater  than  the  strength  of  the 
new;  so  that  while  none  of  the  old  were  far  below  the  threshold, 
few,  if  any,  were  above  it;  whereas  more  of  the  new  might 
be  above  the  threshold  though  the  majority  had  lapsed  entirely. 
And  the  latter  would  certainly  be  the  case  if  the  subject  of 
experiment  tried  to  make  sure  of  a  few  "  hits,"  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  series.  Due  care  was,  however,  taken  that 
the  ends  of  the  experiment  shoidd  not  in  this  way  be  defeated. 
Also,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  supposed  greater 
uniformity  in  strength  of  old  associations  is  not,  in  fact,  the  rule. 
We  seem  left,  then,  to  conjecture  that  the  difference  is  the  effect 
of  the  process  of  assimilation  working  subconsdously^that 
psychical  aspect  of  nervous  growth  which  Professor  James  has 
aptly  characterized  by  saying  that "  we  learn  to  skate  in  summer 
and  to  swim  in  winter."  It  continuaUy  happens  that  we  cin 
recognise  connexions  that  we  are  quite  unable  to  reproduce. 
To  the  diminished  "  strength  "  of  an  association,  as  tested  by  the 

*  There  are  still  other  forms  of  what  seems  at  first  sight  to  be 
re}i;ressive  association,  but  none  that  do  not  admit  of  cxplanatioa 
without  this  assumption. 
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method  of  telling,  there  may  then  quite  well  be  an  equivalent 
set-off  in  more  developed  assimilation.  As  a  seed  germinates 
it  has  less  latent  energy,  but  this  is  replaced  by  growth  in  root 
and  stem:  similar  relations  may  obtain  when  an  old  association 
is  said  merely  to  lose  "  strength."  On  the  other  hand — within  the 
range  of  the  primary  memory-image — we  can  often  reproduce 
what  after  a  longer  interval  we  should  fail  to  recognize.  We  seem 
warranted,  then,  in  concluding  that  this  conception  of  "  associa- 
tion-strength," so  freely  used  by  G.  £.  Miiller  and  his  co-workers, 
requires  more  analysis  than  it  has  yet  received.  The  two  factors 
which  their  methods  disclose  in  it  appear  to  confirm  the  distinc- 
tion we  have  already  made  between  impressions  and  free  ideas. 
They  help  us  also  to  understand,  further,  the  superiority  of  dis- 
tributed over  cumulated  repetition,  of  "inwanlly  digesting" 
over  "  cram." 

Feding. 
31.  Such  summary  survey  as  these  limits  allow  of  the  more 
elementary  facts  of  cognition  is  here  at  an  end;  so  far  the  most 
conspicuous  factors  at  work  have  been  those  of  what  might  be 
termed  the  ideational  mechanism.  In  the  higher  processes  of 
thought  we  have  to  take  more  accoimt  of  mental  activity  and  of 
the  part  played  by  language.  But  it  seems  preferable,  before 
entering  upon  this,  to  explore  also  the  emotional  and  active 
constituents  of  mind  in  their  more  elementary  phases. 

In  our  (mliroinary  survey  we  have  seen  that  psychical  life  consists 
in  the  main  of  a  continuous  alternation  of  predominantly  nxeptive 
and  predominantly  reactive  consciousness.  In  its  eariicst  form 
experience  is  siropIV  an  interplay  of  alternations  of  sensation  and 
movement.  At  a  later  stage  we  find  that  in  the  receptive  phase 
ideation  is  added  to  sensation ;  and  that  in  the  active  phase  thought 
and  fanc^,  or  the  voluntary  manipulation  and  control  of  the  idea- 
tional trains,  arc  added  to  the  voluntary  manipulation  and  control 
of  the  muscles.  At  this  higher  level  also  it  is  possible  that  either 
form  of  receptive  consciousness  may  lead  to  either  form  of  active: 
sensations  may  lead  to  thought  rather  than  to  action  in  the  restricted 
sense,  and  ideas  apart  from  sensations  may  prompt  to  muscubr 
exertion.  There  is  a  further  complication  still :  not  only  may  either 
sensations  or  ideas  lead  to  either  muscular  or  mental  movements, 
but  movements  themselves,  whether  of  mind  or  limb,  may  as  mere 
presentations  determine  other  movements  of  either  kind.  In  this 
respect,  however,  movements  and  thoughts  either  in  themselves  or 
throueh  their  sensational  and  ideational  accompaniments  may  be 
regarded  as  pertaining  to  the  receptive  side  of  consciousness.  With 
these  provisos,  then,  the  broad  generalization  may  hold  that  re- 
ceptive states  lead  through  feeling  to  active  states,  and  that  presen- 
tations that  give  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  meet  with  no  responsive 
action.  But  first  the  objection  must  be  met  that  presentations  that 
are  in  themselves  purely  mdiiferent  lead  continually  to  very  energetic 
action,  often  the  promptest  and  most  definite  action.  To  this 
there  are  tvro  answers.  First,  on  the  higher  levels  of  psychical  life 
presentations  in  themselves  mdiiferent  are  often  indirectly  inter- 
esting as  signs  of,  or  as  means  to,  other  presentations  that  are  more 
directly  interesting.  It  is  enough  for  the  present,  therefore,  if  it 
be  admitted  that  all  such  indifferent  presentations  are  without 
effect  as  often  as  they  are  not  instrumental  in  furthering  the  realiza- 
tion of  some  desirable  end.  Secondly,  a  large  class  of  movements, 
such  as  those  called  sensori-motor  and  ideo-motor,  are  initiated 
by  presentations  that  are  frequently,  it  must  be  allowed,  neither 
pleasurable  nor  painful.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  there  is 
probably  only  an  apparent  exception  to  the  principle  of  subjective 
selection.  Tney  may  all  be  regarded  as  instances  of  another  im- 
portant psychologicaf  principle  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  more 
fully  by  and  by,  viz.  that  voluntary  actbns,  and  especially  those 
that  either  only  avert  pain  or  are  merely  subsidiary  to  pfeasure- 
giving  actions,  tend  at  length,  as  the  effect  of  habit  in  the  individual 
and  of  heredity  in  the  race,  to  become  "  secondarily  automatic," 
as  it  has  been  called.  Such  mechanical  or  instinctive  dexterities 
make  possible  a  more  efficient  use  of  present  energies  in  securing 
pleasurable  and  interesting  experiences,  and,  like  the  rings  of  former 
growths  in  a  tree,  afford  a  basis  for  further  advance,  as  old  interests 
pall  and  new  ones  present  themselves.  Here,  aaain.  it  suffices 
lor  our  present  purpose  if  it  be  sranted  that  there  is  a  lair  presumption 
in  favour  of  supposing  all  such  movements  to  have  been  originally 
initiated  by  feeling,  as  certainly  very  many  of  them  were. 

Of  the  feeling  itself  that  intervenes  between  these  sensory  and 
motor  presentations  there  is  but  little  to  be  said.  The  chief 
points  have  been  already  insisted  upon,  viz.  that  it  is  not  itself  a 
presentation,  but  a  purely  subjective  state,  at  once  the  effect  of  a 
change  in  receptive  consciousness  and  the  cause  of  a  change  in 
motor  consciousness;  hence  its  continual  confusion  either  with 
the  movements,  whether  ideational  or  muscular,  that  are  its 


expression,  or  with  the  sensations  or  ideas  that  are  its  cause. 
For  feeling  as  such  is,  so  to  put  it,  matter  of  being  rather  than 
of  direct  knowledge;  and  all  that  we  know  about  it  we  know 
from  its  antecedents  or  consequents  in  presentation. 

Pure  feeling,  then,  ranging  solely  between  the  opposite 
extremes  of  pleasure  and  pain,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  any  corresponding  contrast  in  the 
causes  of  feeling  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
in  its  manifestations  and  effects.  To  begin  with 
the  first  question,  which  we  may  thus  formdate:  What,  if  any, 
arc  the  invariable  differences  characteristic  of  the  presentations 
or  states  of  mind  we  respectively  like  and  dislike;  or,  taking 
account  of  the  diverse  sources  of  feeling— sensuous,  aesthetic, 
intellectual,  active—is  there  anything  that  we  can  predicate 
alike  of  all  that  are  pleasurable  and  deny  of  all  that  are  painful, 
and  vice  versa?  It  is  at  once  evident  that  at  least  in  presen- 
tations objectively  regarded  no  such  common  characters  will  be 
found;  if  we  find  them  anywhere  it  must  be  in  some  relation  to 
the  conscious  subject  i.e.  in  the  fact  of  presentation  itself. 
There  is  one  important  truth  concerning  pleasures  and  pains 
that  may  occur  at  once  as  an  answer  to  our  inquiry,  and  that  is 
often  advanced  as  such,  viz.  that  whatever  is  pleasurable  tends 
to  further  and  perfect  life,  and  whatever  is  painful  to  disturb 
or  destroy  it.  The  many  seeming  exceptions  to  this  law  of 
self-conservation,  as  it  has  been  called,  probably  all  admit  of 
explanation  in  conformity  with  it,  so  as  to  leave  its  substantial 
truth  unimpeachol.^  But  this  law,  however  stated,  is  too 
tclcological  to  serve  as  a  purely  psychological  principle,  and,  as 
generally  formulated  and  illustrated,  it  takes  account  of  matters 
quite  outside  the  psychologist's  ken.  We  are  not  now  concerned 
to  know  why  a  bitter  taste  e.g.  is  painful  or  the  gratification  of 
an  appetite  pleasant,  but  what  marks  distinctive  of  all  painful 
presentations  the  one  has  and  the  other  lacks.  From  a  biological 
standpoint  it  may  be  true  enough  that  the  final  cause  of  sexual 
and  parental  feelings  is  the  perpetuation  of  the  species;  but  this 
does  not  help  us  to  ascertain  what  common  character  they  have 
as  actual  sources  of  feeling  for  the  individual.  From  the  biologi- 
cal standpoint  again,  even  the  senile  decadence  and  death  of  the 
individuxd  may  be  shown  to  be  advantageous  to  the  race;  but  it 
would  certainly  be  odd  to  describe  tills  as  advantageous  to  the 
individual;  so  different  are  the  two  points  of  view.  What  we 
are  in  search  of,  although  a  generalization,  has  reference  to  some- 
thing much  more  concrete  than  concepts  like  race  or  life,  and 
does  not  require  us  to  go  beyond  the  consciousness  of  the  moment 
to  such  ulterior  facts  as  they  imply. 

Were  it  possible  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  examine 
in  detail  every  variety  of  pleasurable  and  painful  consciousness 
in  connexion  with  a  general  inquiry  of  this  sort.  It  will  be  best 
to  enumerate  at  the  outset  the  only  cases  that  specially  call  for 
investigation.  Feeling  may  arise  mainly  from  (a)  single  sen- 
sations or  movements,  including  in  these  what  recent  psycholo- 
gists call  their  tone;  or  it  may  be  chiefly  determined  by  (6)  some 
combination  or  arrangement  of  these  primary  presentations— 
hence  what  might  be  styled  the  lower  aesthetic  feelings.  We  have 
thus  among  primary  presentations  a  more  material  and  a 
more  formal  cause  or  ground  of  feeling.  The  mere  represenUtion 
of  these  sources  of  feeling  involves  nothing  of  moment:  the  idea 
of  a  bright  colour  or  a  bitter  taste  has  not  definiteness  or  intensity 
enough  to  produce  feeling;  and  the  ideal  presentation  of  a 
harmonious  arrangement  of  sounds  or  colours  docs  not  in  itself 
differ  essentially  as  regards  the  feeling  it  occasions  from  the 
actual  presentation.  When  we  advance  to  the  level  at  which 
there  occur  ideas  more  complex  and  more  highly  representative 
— or  re-representative,  as  Mr  Spencer  would  say— than  any  we 
have  yet  considered  we  can  again  distinguish  between  material 
and  formal  grotmds  of  feeling.  To  the  first  we  might  refer, 
e.g.  (c)  the  egoistic,  sympathetic,  and  religious  feelings;  this 
class  will  probably  require  but  brief  notice.  The  second,  con- 
sisting of  (d)  the  intellectual  and  («)  the  higher  aesthetic  feelings, 
is  psychologically  more  important.    There  is  a  special  dass  of 

>See  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethia,  chs.  i.-4v.;  G.  H.  Schneider, 
Freud  undLeid  des  MensehengesrMlechts,  ch.  i. 
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feelings,  which  might  be  distinguished  from  all  the  preceding  as 
reflex^  since  they  arise  from  the  memory  or  expectation  of  feelings 
but  in  fact  these  are  largely  involved  in  all  the  higher  feelings, 
and  this  brief  reference  to  them  will  suffice:  of  vadi  hope,  fear, 
regret  are  examples. 

a.  The  quality  and  mtensity  as  well  as  the  duration  and 
frequency  of  a  sensation  or  movement  all  have  to  do  with 
SaaMaOoMM  determining  to  what  feeling  it  gives  rise.  It  wiU 
mmdMav  be  best  to  leave  the  last  two  out  of  accoimt  for  a  time. 
■••'^  Apart  from  these,  the  pleasantness  or  painfulness 
of  a  movement  appears  to  depend  solely  upon  its  intensity, 
that  is  to  say,  upon  the  amount  of  effort  necessary  to  effect  it, 
in  such  wise  that  a  certain  amount  of  exertion  is  agreeable 
and  any  excess  disagreeable.  Some  sensations  also,  such  as 
those  of  light  and  sound,  are  agreeable  if  not  too  intense,  their 
pleasantness  increasing  with  their  intensity  up  to  a  certain  point, 
on  nearing  whidi  the  feeling  rapidly  changes  and  becomes 
disagreeable  or  even  painful.  Other  sensations,  as  bitter  tastes, 
e.g.  are  naturally  unpleasant,  however  faint— ^though  we  must 
allow  the  possibility  of  an  acquired  liking  for  moderately  bitter 
or  pungent  flavours.  But  in  every  case  such  sensations  produce 
unmistakable  manifestations  of  disgust,  if  at  all  intense.  Sweet 
tastes,  on  the  other  hand,  however  intense,  are  pleasant  to  an 
unspoiled  palate,  though  apt  before  long  to  become  mawkish, 
like  "  sweetest  honey,  Ibathsome  in  his  own  delidousness,"  as 
confectioners'  apprentices  are  said  soon  to  find.  The  painfulness 
of  all  painful  sensations  or  movements  increases  with  their 
intensity  without  any  assignable  maximum  being  reached. 

A  comparison  of  examples  of  this  kind,  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  describe  more  fully  and  which  are  indeed  too  familiar 
to  need  much  description,  seems  to  show  (i)  that,  so  far  as  feeling 
is  determined  by  the  intensity  of  a  presentation,  there  is  pleasure 
so  long  as  attention  can  be  adapted  or  accommodated  to  the 
presentation,  and  pain  so  soon  as  the  intensity  is  too  great  for 
this;  and  (2)  that,  so  far  as  feeling  is  determined  by  the  quality 
of  a  presentation,  those  that  are  pleasurable  enlarge  the  field  of 
consciousness  and  introduce  or  agreeably  increase  in  intensity 
certain  organic  sensations,  while  those  that  are  painful  contract 
the  field  of  consciousness  and  introduce  or  disagreeably  increase 
in  intensity  certain  organic  sensations.  There  are  certain  other 
hedonic  effects  due  to  quality,  the  examination  of  which  we  must 
for  the  present  defer.  Meanwhile  as  to  the  first  point  it  may  be 
suggested,  as  at  aiky  rate  a  working  hypothesis,  that  in  itself  any 
and  every  simple  sensation  or  movement  is  pleasurable  if  there 
is  attention  forthcoming  adequate  to  its  intensity.  In  the  earliest 
and  simplest  phases  of  life,  in  which  the  presentation-continuum 
b  but  h'ttle  differentiated,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
variation  in  the  intensity  of  presentation  preponderates  over 
changes  in  the  quality  of  presentation,  and  that  to  the  same 
extent  feeling  is  determined  by  the  former  and  not  by  the  latter. 
And,  whereas  this  dependence  on  intensity  is  invariable,  there 
is  no  ground  for  supposing  the  quality  of  any  primary  presen- 
tation, when  not  of  excessive  intensity,  to  be  invariably  dis- 
agreeable; the  changes  above-mentioned  in  the  hedonic  effects 
of  bitter  tastes,  sweet  tastes,  or  the  like  tend  rather  to  prove  the 
contrary.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  point,  and  it  requires 
some  elucidation.  We  need  here  to  call  to  mind  the  continuity 
of  our  presentations  and  especially  the  existence  of  a  background 
of  organic  sensations  or  somatic  consciousness,  as  it  is  variously 
termed.  By  the  time  that  qualiutively  distinct  presentations 
have  been  differentiated  from  this  common  basis  it  becomes 
possible  for  any  of  these,  without  having  the  intensity  requisite 
to  affect  feeling  directly,  to  change  it  indirectly  by  means  of  the 
systemic  sensations  accompanying  them,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
their  tone.  The  phj^ological  concomitants  of  these  changes  of 
somatic  tone  are  largely  reflex  movements  or  equivalents  of 
movements,  such  as  alterations  in  circulatory,  respiratory  and 
excretory  processes.  Such  movements  are  psychologically 
movements  no  longer,  and  are  rightly  regarded  as  pertaining 
wholly  to  the  sensory  division  of  presentations.  But  originally 
it  may  have  been  otherwise.  To  us  now,  these  organic  reflexes 
teem  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  special  sensation  whose  tone  they 


form,  and  wluch  they  accompany  even  when  that  sensation, 
so  far  as  its  mere  intensity  goes,  might  be  deemed  indifferent. 
But  perhaps  at  first  the  special  qualities  that  arc  now  throughout 
unpleasant  may  have  been  always  presented  with  an  excessive 
intensity  that  would  be  painful  on  this  score  alone,  and  the 
reflexes  that  at  present  pertain  to  them  may  then  have  been 
psychologically  the  expression  of  this  pain.^  At  any  rate  it  is 
manifestly  unfair  to  refuse  either  to  seek  out  the  primitive  effects 
of  the  sensations  in  question  and  allow  for  the  workings  of 
heredity,  or  to  reckon  this  accompanying  systemic  feeling  as  part 
of  them.  The  latter  seems  the  readier  and  perhaps,  too,  the 
preferable  course.  A  word  will  now  suffice  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  enlarging  and  contracting  the  field  of  consciousness  and 
agreeably  increasing  or  decreasing  certain  elements  therein. 

The  (Ufference  in  point  is  manifest  on  comparing  the  flow  of 
spirits,  buoyancy  and  aninution  which  result  from  a  certain 
duration  of  pleasurable  sensations  with  the  lowness  or  depression 
of  spirits,  the  gloom  and  heaviness  of  heart,  apt  to  ensue  from 
prolonged  physical  pain.  Common  language,  in  fact,  leaves  us 
no  choice  but  to  describe  these  contrasted  states  by  figures  which 
clearly  imply  that  they  differ  in  the  range  and  variety  of  the 
presentations  that  make  up  consciousness,  and  in  the  quickness 
with  which  these  succeed  each  other.*  It  is  not  merely  that  in 
hilarity  as  contrasted  with  dejection  the  train  of  ideas  takes  a 
wider  swicep  and  shows  greater  liveliness,  but  as  it  were  at  the 
back  of  this,  on  the  lower  level  of  purely  sensory  experience, 
certain  organic  sensations  which  are  ordinarily  indifferent 
acquire  a  gentle  intensity,  which  seems  by  flowing  over  to  quicken 
and  expand  the  ideational  stream  as  we  see,  for  instance,  in 
the  effects  of  mountaia  air  and  sushine.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  sensations  become  so  violently  intense  as  to  drain  off  and 
ingulf  all  available  energy  in  one  monotonous  corroding  care,  aa 
oppressive  weight  which  leaves  no  place  for  free  movement,  no 
life  or  leisure  to  respond  to  what  axe  wont  to  be  pleasurable 
solidutions.* 

As  regards  the  duration  and  the  frequency  or  presentation, 
it  is  in  general  true  that  the  hedonic  effect  soon  attains  iu  maxi- 
mum, and  then,  if  pleasant,  rapidly  declines,  or  even  changes 
to  its  opposite.  Pains  in  like  maimer  decline,  but  more  slowly 
and  without  in  the  same  sense  changing  to  pleasures.  The  like 
holds  of  too  frequent  repetition.  Physiological  explanation 
of  these  facts,  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  is,  of  course,  at  once  forth- 
coming: sensibility  is  blunted,  time  is  required  for  restoratkm, 
and  so  forth;  but  at  least  we  want  the  psychological  equivalent 
of  all  this.    In  one  respect  we  find  notJiing  materially  new;  so 

*  In  the  lowly  organisms  that  abaoib  food  directly  through  the 
skin  such  bitter  juices  as  exist  naturally  miffht  at  oooe  produce  veiy 
violent  effect*— comparable,  lay,  to  acalding:  and  the  icfleaes 
then  established  may  have  been  continued  by  natural  selection  ao  as 
to  lave  from  poisoning  the  higher  organisms,  whose  absorbent 
surfaces  are  internal  and  only  guarded  in  this  wav  by  the  organ  of 
taste.  Some  light  u  thrown  on  questions  of  this  kind  by  the  very 
interesting  experiments  of  Dr  Romanes;  for  a  general  aocount  of 
these  see  his  Jeily-fisk^  Siar-fisht  and  Sea-urcktHS,  ch.  ix. 

*  This  is  one  among  many  cases  in  which  the  study  of  a  vocabulary 


is  full  of  instruction  to  the  psychologist.    The  reader  who  will  be  at 

..   ^___  the  parallel  columns  under  the  heading 

"  Passive  Affections,"  in  Roeet's  Thesaurus  df  En^isk  Words  osa 


the  trouble  to  compare  1 


Phrases,  will  find  ample  proof  both  of  this  general  statement  and  of 
what  is  said  above  in  the  text. 

>  Observation  and  experiment  show  that  the  physical  ngns  of  pain 
in  the  higher  animals  consist  in  such  changes  as  a  lowered  and 
weaker  pulse,  reduction  of  the  surface  temperature,  .quickened 
respiratbn,  dilatation  of  the  iris,  and  the  like.  And  so  Car  as  can  be 
ascertained  these  effects  are  not  altogether  the  emotional  rcactkn 
to  pain  but  in  large  measure  its  actual  aocompaniments.  the  physical 
side  of  what  we  nave  called  its  tone.  The  followins  is  a  good  dcacrip> 
tion  of  these  general  characteristics  of  feeling:  *^En  mCme  temps. 
il  se  fait  unc  a^rie  de  mouvements  g£n6»ux  dc  flexion,  coounc  • 
Tanimal  voulait  se  rendre  plus  petit,  et  offrir  moins  de  surface  k  la 
douleur.  II  est  int^resaant  de  remarquer  que.  pour  Thommc  comme 
pour  tous  les  animaux,  on  retrouve  ces  monies  mouvements  gfofaanx 
de  flexion  et  d'extension  r^pondant  aux  sentiments  differcnts  de 
plaistr  et  de  la  douleur.  Le  plaisir  r6pond  i  un  mouvcmcot  d'^- 
nouisaemcnt,  de  dilatation,  d'extension.  Au  contrairc.  dans  b 
douleur,  on  se  rapetisse,  on  se  rcfcrme  sur  soi;  c'cst  un  mouvcmcot 
g^niral  de  flexion^'  (C.  Richet.  L'Homnu  rinteUittuee:  la  douleur, 
p.  9). 
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far  as  continued  piesentation  entails  diminished  intensity  ^e 
have  nothing  but  diminished  feeling  as  a  consequence;  so  far 
as  its  continued  presentation  entails  satiety  the  than  of  agreeable 
accompaniments  ceases  in  which  the  pleasurable  tone  consisted. 
But  in  another  way  long  duration  and  frequent  repetition 
produce  indirectly  certain  characteristic  effects  on  feding  in 
consequence  of  habituation  ind  accommodation.  We  may  get 
med  to  a  painful  presentation  in  such  wise  that  we  cease  to  be 
conscious  of  it  as  positively  disagreeable,  though  its  cessation 
is  at  once  a  source  of  pleasure;  in  like  manner  we  come  to 
require  things  simply  because  it  is  painful  to  be  without  them, 
although  their  possession  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  ground  of 
positive  enjoyment.  This  loss  (or  gain)  consequent  on  accom- 
modation *  has  a  most  important  effect  in  changing  the  sources 
of  feeling:  it  helps  to  transfer  attention  from  mere  sensations  to 
what  we  may  distinguish  as  interests. 

b.  Certain  sensations  or  movements  not  separately  unpleasant 
become  so  when  presented  together  or  in  immediate  succession; 
_     and  contrariwise,  some  combinations  of  sensations 
toi     or  of  movements  may  be  such  as  to  afford  pleasure 

■  distinct  from,  and  often  greater  than,  any  that 
they  separately  yield.    Here  again  we  find  that  in 

''some  cases  the  effect  seems  mainly  to  depend  on 
intensity,  in  others  mainly  on  quality,  (i.).  As  instances  of  the 
former  may  be  mentioned  the  pleasurableness  of  a  rhythmic 
succession  of  sounds  or  movements,  of  symmetrical  forms  and 
curved  outlines,  of  gentle  crescendos  and  diminuendos  in  sound, 
and  of  gradual  variations  of  shade  in  colour,  and  the  painfuiness 
of  flickering  lights,  "  beats  "  in  musical  notes,  false  time,  false 
steps,  false  quantities,  and  the  like.  In  all  these,  whenever  the 
result  is  pleasurable,  attention  can  be  readily  accommodated — 
is,  so  to  say,  economically  meted  out;  and,  whenever  the  result 
is  painful,  attention  is  surprised,  balked,  wasted.  Thus  we  can 
make  more  movements  and  with  less  expenditure  of  energy 
when  they  are  rhythmic  than  when  they  are  not,  as  the  perform- 
ances of  a  ball-room  or  of  troops  marching  to  music  amply 
t  »tif y.  Of  this  economy  we  have  also  a  strfldng  proof  in  the 
ease  with  which  rhythmic  language  is  retsined.  (ii.)  As  instances 
of  the  latter  may  be  cited  those  arrangements  of  musical  tones 
and  of  colours  that  are  caUed  harmonious  or  the  opposite. 
Harmony,  however,  must  be  taken  to  have  a  different  meaning 
in  the  two  cases.  When  two  or  three  tones  harmoniise  there 
Results,  as  is  well  known,  a  distinct  pleasure  over  and  above  any 
pleasure  due  to  the  tones  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,,  tones 
that  are  discordant  are  unpleasant  in  spite  of  any  pleasantness 
they  may  have  singly.  Besides  the  negative  condition  of 
absence  of  beats,  a  musical  interval  to  be  pleasant  must  fulfil 
certain  positive  conditions,  sufficiently  expressed  for  our  purpose 
by  saying  that  two  tones  are  pleasant  when  they  give  rise  to 
few  combination-tones,  and  when  among  these  there  are  several 
that  coincide,  and  that  they  are  unpleasant  when  they  give  rise 
to  many  combination-tones,  and  when  among  these  there  are 
few  or  none  that  coincide.  Too  many  tones  together  prevent 
any  from  being  distinct.  But  where  tones  coincide  the  number 
of  tones  actually  present  is  less  than  the  number  of  possible 
tones,  and  there  is  a  proportionate  simplification,  so  to  put  it: 
more  is  commanded  and  with  less  effort.  An  ingenious  writer* 
on  harmohy,  in  fact,  compares  the  confusion  of  a  discord  to 
that  of  "  trying  to  reckon  up  a  sum  in  one's  head  and  failing 
because  the  numbers  are  too  high."  A  different  explanation 
must  be  given  of  the  so-called  harmonies  of  colour.  The  pleasur- 
able effect  of  graduations  of  colour  or  shade— to  which,  as 
R^iskin  tells  us,  the  rose  owes  its  victorious  beauty  when  com- 
pared .with  other  flowers— has  been  already  mentioned:  it  is 
rather 'a  quantitative  than  a  quah'tative  effect.    What  we  are 

*  It  has  been  definitely  formulated,  but  in  physiological  language, 
by  Bain  as  the  Law  of  Novelty:  "  No  second  occurrence  of  any 
great  shock  or  stimulus,  whether  pleasure,  pain,  or  mere  excite- 
ment, is  ever  fully  equal  to  the  first,  notwithstanding  that  full  time 
has  t>ecn  given  for  the  nerves  to  recover  from  their  exhaustion  " 
{Mind  and  Body,  p.  51).    Cf.  also  hu  EmatioHs  and  Will,  3rd  ed.. 


p.8' 


Preyer, 


Akustiuke  Untcrsuchungen,  p.  59 


now  concerned  with  are  the  pleasurable  or  painful  combinations 
of  different  ungraduated  colours.  A  comparison  of  these  seems 
to  justify  the  general  statement  that  those  colours  yield  good 
combinations  that  are  far  apart  in  the  colour  circle,  while  those 
near  together  are  apt  to  be  discordant.  The  explanation  given, 
viz.  that  the  one  arrangement  secures  and  the  other  prevents 
perfect  retinal  activity,  seems  on  the  whole  satisfactory— 
espedaUy  if  we  acknowledge  the  tendency  of  all  ^ent  investi- 
gations and  distinguish  sensibility  to  colour  and  sensibility  to 
mere  Ught  as  both  psychologically  and  physiologically  two 
separate  facts.  Thus,  when  red  and  green  are  juxtaposed,  the 
red  increases  the  saturation  of  the  green  and  the  greeh  that  of 
the  red,  so  that  both  ootours  are  heightened  in  brilliance.  But 
such  an  effect  is  only  pleasing  to  the  child  and  the  savage;  for 
dvilized  men  the  contrast  is  excessive,  and  colours  less  completely 
opposed,  as  red  and  blue,  are  preferred,  each  being  a  rest  from 
the  other,  so  that  as  the  eye  wanders  to  and  fro  over  their  border 
different  elements  are  active  by  turns.  Red  and  orange,  again, 
are  bad,  in  that  both  exhaust  in  a  similar  manner  and  leave  the 
remaining  factors  out  of  i^y. 

e.  The  more  or  less  spontaneous  workings  of  imagination,  as 
well  as  that  direct  control  of  this  working  necessary  to  thinking 
in  the  stricter  sense,  are  always  productive  of  pain  ^ 
or  pleasure  in  vaiying  degrees.  Though  the  ex-  ^ 
position  of  the  higher  intellectual  processes  has  ' 
not  yet  been  reached,  there  will  be  no  inconvenience  in  at 
once  taking  account  of  their  effects  on  feeling,  since  these  are 
fairly  obvious  and  largely  indq>endent  of  any  analysis  of  thie 
processes  themselves.  It  will  also  be  convenient  to  include 
tmder  the  one  term  "  intellectual  feelings,"  not  only  the  feelings 
connected  with  certainty,  doubt,  perplexity,  comprehension, 
and  so  forth,  but  also  what  the  Herbartian  psychologists — whose 
work  in  this  department  of  psychology  is  rlaissical — have  called 
par  excdknu  the  formal  feelings— that  is  to  say,  feelings  which 
they  regard  as  entirely  determined  by  the  form  of  the  flow  of 
ideas,  and  not  by  the  ideas  themselves^  Thus,  be  the  ideaa 
what  they  may,  when  their  onward  movement  is  checked  by 
divergent  or  obstructing  lines  of  association,  and  especially 
when  in  this  manner  we  are  hindexed,  say,  from  recollecting 
a  name  or  a  quotation  (as  if,  e.g.  the  names  of  Archimedes, 
Anaximenes  and  Anaximander  each  arrested  the  clear  revival 
of  the  other),  we  are  conscious  of  a  certain  strain  and  oppressive- 
ness, which  give  way  to  momentary  relief  when  at  length  what  is 
wanted  rises  into  distinct  consciousness  and  our  ideas  resume 
their  flow.  Here  again,  too,  as  in  muscular  movements,  we  have 
the  contrast  of  exertion  and  facility,  when  "  thoughts  refuse  to 
flow  "  and  we  work  "  invita  Minerva,"  or  when  the  appropriate 
ideas  seem  to  unfold  and  display  themselves  before  us  like  a 
vision  before  one  in^ired.  To  be  confronted  with  propositions 
we  cannot  recondlc---^'.e.  with  what  is  or  appears  inconsistent, 
false,  contradictory— is  apt  to  be  painful;  the  recognition  of 
truth  or  logical  coherence,  on  the  other  hand,  b  pleasurable. 
The  feeling  in  either  case  is,  no  doubt,  greater  the  greater  our 
interest  in  the  subject-matter;  but  the  mere  conflict  of  ideas  as 
such  is  in  itself  depressing,  while  the  discernment  of  agreement, 
of  the  one  in  the  many,  is  a  distinct  satisfaction.  Now  in  the 
one  case  we  are  conscious  of  futile  efforts  to  comprehend  as  one 
ideas  which  the  more  distinctly  we  apprehend  them  for  the  pur- 
pose only  prove  to  be  the  more  completely  and  diametrically 
opposed:  we  can  only  affirm  and  mentally  envisage  the  one  by 
denying  and  suppressing  the  representation  of  the  other;  and 
yet  we  have  to  strive  to  predicate  both  and  to  embody  them 
together  in  the  same  mental  image.  Attention  is  like  a  house 
divided  against  itself:  there  is  effort  but  it  is  not  effective,  for 
the  field  of  consciousness  is  narrowed  and  the  flow  of  ideas 
arrested.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  discern  a  common 
principle  among  diverse  and  apparently  disconnected  par- 
ticulars, instead  of  all  the  attention  we  can  command  being 
taxed  hi  the  separate  apprehension  of  these  "  disjecta  membra," 
they  become  as  one,  and  we  seem  at  once  to  have  at  our  disposal 
resources  for  the  command  of  an  enlarged  field  and  the  detection 
of  new  resemblances. 
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d.  Qosely  related  to  these  formal  intellectual  feelings  are 
certain  of  the  higher  aesthetic  feelings.  A  reference  to  s<*me 
jq^ftM'  of  the  commonplaces  of  aesthetical  writers  may  be 
A99tbHig  sufficient  briefly  to  exhibit  the  leading  characteristics 
^'—^'^i''  of  these  feelings.  There  is  a  wide  agreement  among 
jnen  in  general  as  to  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  not,  and 
it  is  the  business  of  a  treatise  on  empirical  aesthetics  from  an 
analysis  of  these  matters  of  fact  to  generalize  the  principles  of 
taste-^o  do,  in  fact,  for  one  source  of  pleasure  and  pain  what 
we  are  here  attempting  in  a  meagre  fashion  for  aJL  And  these 
principles  are  the  more  important  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
larger  psychological  question,  because  among  aesthetic  effects 
are  reckoned  only  such  as  are  pleasing  or  otherwise  in  themselves, 
apart  from  all  recognition  of  utility,  of  possession,  or  of  ulterior 
gratification  of  any  kind  whatever.  Thus,  if  it  should  be  objected 
that  the  intellectual  satisfaction  of  consistency  is  really  due  to 
its  utility,  to  the  fact  that  what  is  incompatible  and  incompre- 
hensible is  of  no  avail  for  practical  guidance,  at  least  this  objec- 
tion will  not  hold  against  the  aesthetic  principle  of  unity  in 
variety.  In  accordance  with  this  primaiy  maxim  of  art  criticism, 
at  the  one  extreme  art  productions  are  condemned  for  monotony, 
as  incapable  of  sustaining  interest  because  "  empty,"  "  bald  " 
and  "  poor  ";  at  the  other  extreme  they  are  condemned  as  too 
incoherent  and  disconnected  to  furnish  a  centre  of  interest. 
And  those  are  held  as  so  far  praiseworthy  in  which  a  variety  of 
elements,  be  they  movements,  forms,  odours  or  incidents, 
instead  of  conflicting,  all  unite  to  enhance  each  other  and  to 
form  not  merely  a  mass  but  a  whole.  Another  principle  that 
serves  to  throw  light  on  our  inquiry  is  that  which  has  been 
called  the  principle  of  economy,^  viz.  Uiat  an  effect  is  pleasing  in 
proportion  as  it  is  attained  by  little  effort  and  simple  means. 
The  brothers  Weber  in  their  classic  work  on  human  locomotion 
discovered  that  those  movements  that  are  aesthetically  beautiful 
are  also  physiologically  correct;  grace  and  ease,  in  fact,  are  well- 
nigh  synonymous,  as  Herbert  Spencer  points  out,  and  illustrates 
by  apt  instances  of  graceful  attitudes,  motions  and  forms.  The 
same  writer,*  again,  in  seeking  for  a  more  general  law  underlying 
the  current  maxims  of  writers  on  composition  and  rhetoric  is  led  to 
a  special  formulation  of  this  principle  as  applied  to  style,  viz.  that 
"  economy  of  the  recipient's  attention  is  the  secret  of  effect." 

Perhaps  of  all  aesthetical  principles  the  most  wide-reaching, 
as  well  as  practically  the  most  important,  is  thSit  which  explains 
aesthetic  effects  by  association.  Thus,  to  take  one  example 
where  so  many  are  possible,  the  croaking  of  frogs  and  the  mono- 
tonous ditty  of  the  cuckoo  owe  their  pleasantness,  not  directly 
to  what  they  are  in  themselves,  but  entirely  to  their  intimate 
association  with  spring-time  and  iu  gladness.  At  first  it  might 
seem,  therefore,  that  in  this  principle  there  is  nothing  fresh  that 
is  relevant  to  our  present  inquiry,  since  a  pleasure  that  is  only 
due  to  association  at  once  carries  back  the  question  to  its  sources; 
so  that  in  asking  why  the  spring,  for  example,  is  pleasant  we 
should  be  returning  to  old  ground.  But  this  is  not  altogether 
true ;  aesthetic  effects  call  up  not  merely  ideas  but  ideals.  A  great 
work  of  art  improves  upon  the  real  in  two  respects:  it  Inteiuifies 
and  it  transfigures.  It  is  for  art  to  gather  into  one  focus,  cleared 
-from  dross  and  commonplace,  the  genial  memories  of  a  life- 
time, the  instinctive  memories  of  a  race;  and,  where  theory  can 
only  classify  and  arrange  what  it  receives,  art— in  a  measure  free 
from  "  the  Uteral  unities  of  time  and  place  " — creates  and  glorifies. 
Still  art  eschews  the  abstract  and  speculative;  however  plastic 
in  its  hands,  the  material  wrought  is  always  that  of  sense.  We 
have  already  noticed  more  than  once  the  power  which  primary 
presentations  have  to  sustain  vivid  re-presentations,  and  the 
bearing  of  this  on  the  aesthetic  effects  of  works  of  art  must  be 
straightway  obvious.  The  notes  and  colours,  rhymes  and 
riiythms,  forms  and  movements,  which  produce  the  lower 
aesthetic  feelings  also  serve  as  the  means  of  bringing  into  view, 

*Cf.  Fechner.  Vorscktd*  der  Aesthetik,  ii.  263.  Fechner's  full 
style  for.it  b  "  Prindp  der  Okonomischen  Verwendung  der  Mittel 
ttder  des  Ideinsten  Kraftmasscs." 

*  Essays,  ScienHfic,  PolUiuU  and  SpeadatiH,  vol.  iL,  Em.  I.  and 
VIII. 


and  maintaining  at  a  higher  level  of  vividness,  a  wider  range  and 
flow  of  pleasing  ideas  than  we  can  ordinarily  command. 

When  we  reach  the  level  at  which  there  is  distinct  self- 
consciousness  (cf.  S  44),  we  have  an  important  daas  of 
feelings  determined  by  the  relation  of  the  presenta-  j 
tion  of  self  to  the  other  contents  of  consciousness.  • 
And  as  the  knonriedge  of  other  selves  advances  pari  ^ 
passu  with  that  of  one's  own  self ,  so  along  with  the  eristic 
feelings  appear  certain  social  or  altruistic  feelings.  The  two 
have  much  in  common;  in  pride  and  shame,  for  ^-^m^^ 
account  is  taken  of  the  estimate  other  persons  form  of  us 
and  of  our  regard  for  them;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
we  admire  or  despise,  congratulate  or  pity  another,  we  have 
always  present  to  our  mind  a  more  or  less  definite  concep- 
tion of  self  in  like  circumstances.  It  will  therefore  amply 
serve  all  the  ends  of  our  present  inquiry  if  we  briefly  survey 
the  leading  characteristics  of  some  contrasted  egoistic  feel- 
ings, such  as  self-complacency  and  disappointment.  When  a 
man  is  pleased  with  himself,  his  achievements,  possessions  or 
circumstances,  such  pleasure  is  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  his 
present  position  in  this  respect  with  some  former  position  or  with 
the  position  of  someone  else.  Without  descending  to  details, 
we  may  say  that  two  prospects  are  before  him,  and  the  larger 
and  fairer  is  recognized  as  his  own.  Under  disappointment  or 
reverse  the  same  two  pictures  may  be  present  to  his  mind,  but 
accompanied  by  the  certainty  that  the  better  is  not  his  or  is  his 
no  more.  So  far,  then,  it  might  be  said  the  contents  of  his 
consciousness  are  hi  each  case  the  same,  the  whole  difference 
lying  in  the  different  relationship  to  self.  But  this  makes  all 
the  difference  even  to  the  contents  of  his  consciousness,  as  we 
shall  at  once  see  if  we  consider  its  active  side.  Even  the  idlest 
and  most  thoughtless  mind  teems  with  intentions  and  expecu- 
tions,  and  in  its  prosperity,  like  the  fool  in  the  parable,  thinks 
to  pull  down  its  bams  and  build  greater,  to  take  its  case,  eat, 
drink  and  be  merry.  The  support  of  all  this  pleasing  show  and 
these  far-reaching  aims  is,  not  the  bare  knowledge  of  what 
abundance  will  do,  but  the  reflection — ^These  many  goods  are 
mine.  In  mind  alone  final  causes  have  a  place,  and  the  end  can 
produce  the  beginning;  the  prospect  of  a  summer  makes  the 
present  into  spring.  But  action  is  paralysed  or  impossible 
when  the  means  evade  us.  In  so  far  as  a  man's  life  consists  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  he  posaesseth,  we  see  then  why  it 
dwindles  with  these.  The  like  holds  where  self-complacency  or 
displicency  rests  on  a  sense  of  personal  worth  or  on  the  Ixmour 
or  affection  of  others. 

32.  We  are  now  at  the  end  of  our  survey  of  certain  tyjncal 
pleasurable  and  painful  states.  The  answor  to  our  inquiry 
whidi  it  seems  to  suggest  is  that  there  is  pleasure  , 
in  proportion  as  a  maximum  of  attention  is  effectively  ^j^jT^^ 
exercised,  and  piUn  in  proportion  as  such  effective 
attention  is  frustrated  by  distractions,  shocks,  or  incomplete 
and  faulty  adaptations,  or  fails  of  exercise,  owing  to  the  narruv- 
ness  of  the  field  of  consciousness  and  the  slowness  and  smallnr^ 
of  its  changes.  Something  must  be  said  in  explication  of  this 
formula,  and  certain  objections  that  might  be  made  to  it  must 
be  considered.  First  of  all  it  implies  that  feeling  is  detennined 
partly  by  quantitative,  or,  as  we  might  say,  material  conditions, 
and  partly  by  conditions  that  are  formal  or  qualitative.  As 
regards  the  former,  both  the  intensity  or  concentration  of  atten- 
tion and  its  diffusion  or  the  extent  of  the  field  of  consciousness 
have  to  be  taken  into  account.  Attention,  whatever  else  it  is, 
is  a  limited  quantity — 

Pluribus  intentus  minor  est  ad  nngula  sensu*— 
to  quote  Hamilton's  pet  adage.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen, 
attention  requires  time.  If,  then,  attention  be  distributed  over 
too  wide  a  field,  there  is  a  corresponding  loss  of  intensity,  and 
so  of  distinctness:  we  tend  towards  a  succession  of  indls- 
tinguishables — ^indistinguishable,  therefore,  from  no  succession. 
We  must  not  have  more  presentations  in  the  field  oi  omscious- 
ness  than  will  allow  of  some  concentration  of  attention:  a 
maximum  diffusion  will  not  do.  A  maximum  concentration, 
in  like  manner-even  if  there  were  no  other  objection  to  it' 
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would  seem  to  conflict  with  the  general  conditions  of  conscious- 
ness, inasmuch  as  a  single  simple  presentation,  however  intense, 
would  admit  of  no  differentiation,  and  any  complex  presentation 
is  in  some  sort  a  plurality.  The  most  effective  attention,  then, 
as  regards  its  quantitative  conditions,  must  lie  somewhere 
between  the  two  zeros  of  complete  indifference  and  complete 
absorption.  If  there  be  an  excess  of  diffusion,  effective  atten- 
tion will  increase  up  to  a  certain  point  as  concentration  increases, 
but  beyond  that  point  will  decrease  if  this  intensification  con- 
tinues to  increase;  and  vice  versa,  if  there  be  an  excess  of  con- 
centration. But,  inasmuch  as  these  quantitative  conditions 
involve  a  plurality  of  distinguishable  presentations  or  changes 
in  consciousness,  the  way  is  open  for  formal  conditions  as  well. 
Since  different  presentations  consort  differently  when  above 
the  threshold  of  consciousness  together,  one  field  may  be  wider 
and  yet  as  intense  as  another,  or  intenser  and  yet  as  wide,  owing 
to  a  more  advantageous  arrangement  of  its  constituents.* 

The  doctrine  here  developed,  viz.,  that  feeling  depends  on 
efficiency,  is  in  the  main  as  old  as  Aristotle;  all  that  has  been 

done  is  to  give  it  a  more  accurately  psychological 
pKljyZf^      expression,  and  to  free  it  from  the  implications  of 

the  faculty  theory,  in  which  form  it  was  expounded 
by  Hamilton.  Of  possible  objections  there  are  at  least 
two  that  we  must  anticipate,  and  the  consideration  of 
which  will  help  to  make  the  general  view  clearer.  First,  it  may 
be  urged  that,  according  to  this  view,  it  ought  to  be  one  con- 
tinuous pain  to  fall  asleep,  since  in  this  state  consciousness 
is  rapidly  restricted  both  as  to  intensity  and  range.  This  state- 
ment is  entirely  true  as  regards  the  intensity  and  substantially 
true  as  regards  the  range,  at  least  of  the  higher  consciousness: 
certain  massive  and  agreeable  organic  sensations  pertain  to 
falling  asleep,  but  the  variety  of  presentations  at  all  events  grows 
less.  But  then  the  capacity  to  attend  is  also  rapidly  declining; 
even  a  slight  intruding  sensation  entails  an  acute  sense  of  strain 
in  one  sense,  in  place  of  the  massive  pleasure  of  repose  through- 
out; and  any  voluntary  concentration  either  In  order  to  move 
or  to  think  involves  a  like  organic  conflict,  futile  effort,  and  arrest 
of  balmy  ease.  There  is  as  regards  the  more  definite  constituents 
of  the  field  of  consciousness  a  close  resemblance  between  natural 
sleepiness  and  the  sute  of  monotonous  humdrum  we  call  tedium 
or  ennui;  and  yet  the  very  same  excitement  that  would  relieve 
the  one  by  dissipating  the  weariness  of  inaction  would  disturb 
the  other  by  renewing  the  weariness  of  action:  the  one  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  resources  of  the  moment,  the  other  is  not. 
Thus  the  maximum  of  effective  attention  in  question  is,  as 
Aristotle  would  say,  a  maximum  "  relative  to  us."  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  a  change  from  a  wider  to  a  narrower  field  of 
consciousness  may  be  a  pleasurable  change,  if  attention  is  more 
effertively  engaged.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  so-called 
negative  pleasures  of  rest  do  not  consist  in  a  mere  narrowing  of 
the  field  of  consciousness  so  much  as  in  a  change  in  the  amount 
of  concentration.  Massive  organic  sensations  connected  with 
restoration  take  the  pUu:e  of  the  comparatively  acute  sensations 
of  jaded  powers  forced  to  work.  We  have,  then,  in  all  cases  to 
bear  in  mind  this  subjective  relativity  of  all  pleasiirable  or 
painful  states  of  consciousness. 

*  As  it  is  impoflsible  to  say  that  any  dittineuishable  presentation 
is  absolutely  simple,  the  hypothesis  of  subconsciousness  would 
leave  us  free  to  assume  that  any  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  that 
cannot  be  explained  on  the  score  of  intensity  is  due  to  some  obscure 
harmony  or  cltscord,  compatibility  or  incompatibility,  of  elements  not 
separately  discernible.  But  this,  though  tempting,  is  not  really  a 
very  scientific  procedure.  If  a  particular  presentation  is  pleasur- 
able or  painful  in  such  wise  as  to  lead  to  a  redistribution  of  attention, 
it  is  reasonable  to  look  for  an  explanation  primarily  in  its  connexion 
with  the  rest  of  the  field  of  consaousness.  Moreover,  it  is  obvious— 
nnce  what  takes  place  in  subconsciousness  can  only  be  explained 
in  analogy  with  what  takes  place  in  consciousness— that,  if  we  have 
an  inexplicable  in  the  one,  we  must  have  a  corresponding  inex- 
plicable in  the  other.  If  the  feeling  produced  by  what  comports 
Itself  as  a  simple  presentation  cannot  be  explained  by  what  is  in 
consciousness,  we  should  be  forced  to  admit  that  some  presentations 
are  unpleasant  simply  because  they  are  unpleasant— an  inexplica- 
bility  which  the  hypothesis  of  subconsciousness  might  push  farther 
back  but  woukl  not  remove. 


33.  But  there  is  still  another  and  more  serious  difficulty  to 
face.  It  has  long  been  a  burning  question  with  theoretical 
moralists  whether  pleasures  differ  only  quantita-  OoPhmMona 
tlvely  or  differ  qualitatively  as  well,  whether  psycho-  DM*r  Ovmih 
logical  analysis  will  justify  the  common  distinction  <«''*«0'' 
of  higher  and  lower  pleasures  or  force  us  to  recognize 
nothing  but  differences  of  degree,  of  duration,  and  so 
forth— i^s  expounded,  e.g.  by  Bentham,  whose  cynical  mot, 
*'  pushpin  is  as  good  as  poetry  provided  it  be  as  pleasant,"  was 
long  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  utilitarianism.  The  entire 
issue  here  is  confused  by  an  ambiguity  in  terms  that  has  been 
already  noticed:  pleasure  and  pleatsures  have  not  the  same 
connotatioiu  By  a  pleasure  or  pleasures  we  mean  some  assign- 
able presenution  or  presentations  experienced  as  pleasant— «.«. 
as  affording  pleasure;  by  pleasure  simply  is  meant  this  subjective 
state  of  feeling  itself,  llie  former,  like  other  objects  of  know- 
ledge, admit  of  classification  and  comparison:  we  may  dis- 
tinguish them  as  coarse  or  as  noble,  or,  if  we  will,  as  cheap  and 
wholesome.  But  while  the  causes  of  feeling  are  manifold,  the 
feeling  itself  is  a  subjective  sute,  varying  only  in  intensity  and 
duration.  The  best  evidence  of  this  lies  in  the  general  character 
of  the  actions  that  ensue  through  feeling — the  matter  which 
has  next  to  engage  us.  Whatever  be  the  variety  in  the  souftes 
of  pleasure,  whatever  be  the  moral  or  conventional  estimate 
of  their  worthiness,  if  a  given  state  of  consciousness  is  pleasant 
we  seek  so  far  to  retain  it,  if  painful  to  be  rid  of  It:  we  prefer 
greater  pleasure  before  less,  less  pain  before  greater.  This  is, 
in  fact,  the  whole  meaning  of  preference  as  a  psychological  term. 
Wisdom  and  foUy  each  prefer  the  course  which  the  other  rejects. 
Both  courses  cannot,  indeed,  be  objectively  preferable;  that, 
however,  is  not  a  matter  for  psychology.  But  as  soon  as 
reflection  begins,  exceptions  to  this  primary  principle  of  action 
seem  to  arise  continually,  even  though  we  regard  the  individual 
as  a  law  to  himself.  Such  exceptions,  however,  we  may  presently 
find  to  be  apparent  only.  At  any  rate  the  principle  is  obviously 
true  before  reflection  begins— true  so  long  as  we  are  dealing 
with  actually  presetU  sources  of  feeling,  and  not  with  their 
re-presentations.  But  to  admit  this  is  psychologically  to  admit 
everything,  at  least  if  experience  is  to  be  genetically  explained. 
Assuming  then  that  we  start  with  only  quantitative  variations 
of  feeling,  we  have  to  attempt  to  explain  the  development  of 
fonnal  and  qualitative  differences  in  the  character  given  to  the 
grounds  of  feeling.  But,  If  aversions  and  pursuits  result  from 
incommensurable  states  of  pain  and  pleasure,  there  seems  no 
other  way  of  saving  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  subject 
except  by  speculative  assumption — the  doctrine  known  as  the 
freedom  of  the  will  in  its  extremest  form.  The  one  position 
involves  the  other,  and  the  more  scientific  course  is  to  avoid 
both  as  far  as  we  can. 

The  question,  then,  b :  How,  if  action  depends  in  the  last 
resort  on  a  merely  quantitative  difference,  could  it  ever  come 
about  that  what  we  call  the  higher  sources  of  feeling  should 
supersede  the  lower?  If  it  is  only  quantity  that  turns  the 
scales,  where  does  quality  come  in.  for  we  cannot  say,  e.g.  that 
the  astronomer  experiences  a  greater  thrill  of  delight  when  a 
new  planet  rewards  his  search  than  the  hungry  savage  in  finding 
a  clump  of  pig-nuts?  Tempora  muUiniur  ncs  et  mtUamur  in  Ulis 
contains  the  answer  in  brief.  We  shall  understand  this  answer 
better  if  we  look  at  a  parallel  case,  or  what  is  really  our  own 
from  another  point  of  view.  We  distinguish  between  higher 
and  lower  forms  of  life:  we  might  say  there  is  more  life  in  a 
large  oyster  than  In  a  small  one,  other  things  being  equal,  but  we 
should  regard  a  crab  as  possessing  not  necessarily  more  life — 
as  measured  by  waste  of  tissue— but  certainly  as  manifesting 
life  in  a  higher  form.  How,  in  the  evolution  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  do  we  suppose  this  advance  to  have  been  made? 
The  tendency  at  any  one  moment  is  simply  towards  more  life, 
simply  towards  growth;  but  this  process  of  self -conservation 
imperceptibly  but  steadily  modifies  the  self  that  is  conserved. 
The  creature  is  bent  only  on  filling  its  skin;  but  in  doing  this 
as  easily  as  may  be  it  gets  a  better  skin  to  fill,  and  accordingly 
seeks  to  fill  it  differently.   Though  cabbage  and  honey  are  what 
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they  were  before,  they  have  changed  relatively  to  the  grub  now 
It  has  become  a  butterfly.  So,  while  we  are  all  along  preferring 
a  more  pleasurable  state  of  consciousness  before  a  less,  the 
content  of  our  consciousness  is  continually  changing;  the 
greater  pleasure  still  outweighs  the  less,  but  the  pleasures  to  be 
weighed  are  either  wholly  different,  or  at  least  are  the  same  for 
us  no  more.  What  we  require  then,  is  not  that  the  higher 
pleasures  shall  always  afford  greater  pleasure  than  tl)e  lower 
did,  but  that  to  advance  to  the  level  of  life  on  which  pleasure 
is  derived  from  higher  objects  shall  on  the  whole  be  more  pleasur- 
able and  less  painful  than  to  remain  behind.  And  this  condition 
seems  provided  in  the  fact  of  accommodation  above  referred 
to  and  in  the  important  fact  that  attention  can  be  more  effec- 
tively expended  by  what  we  may  therefore  call  improvements 
in  the  form  of  the  field  of  consciousness.  But  when  all  is  said 
and  done  a  certain  repugnance  is  apt  to  arise  against  any  associa- 
tion of  the  differences  between  the  higher  and  lower  feelings 
with  differences  of  quantity.  Yet  such  repugnance  is  but 
another  outcome  of  the  common  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
real  is  obtained  by  pulling  to  pieces  rather  than  by  building  up. 
No  logical  analysis — nay,  further,  no  logical  synthesis — is 
adequate  to  the  fullness  of  things.  For  the  rest,  such  aversion 
is'wholly  emotional,  and  has  no  more  an  intellectual  element 
in  it  than  has  the  disgust  we  feel  on  first  witnessing  anatomical 
dissections.* 

Emotion  and  Emotional  Expression. 
34.  We  now  pass  from  the  causes  of  feeling  to  its  effects. 
We  have  assumed  (§7)  that  the  sipriplest  and  earliest  of  these 

effects  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  bodily  move- 
'         ments  commonly  described   as  the  expresi^ion  or 

manifestation  of  emotion.  But  in  a  notorious 
article,  entitled  "What  is  an  Emotion?''  Professor  James* 
attempted  to  turn  this,  the  common-sense  position,  upside 
down.  Before  proceeding  we  must,  therefore,  examine  his 
alternative  theory:  "  Common  sense  says:  we  lose  our  for- 
tune, are  sorry  and  weep;  we  meet  a  bear,  are  frightened 
and  run;  we  are  insulted  by  a  rival,  are  angry  and  strike.'* 
But,  Professor  James  continues,  "  the  hypothesis  here  to  be 
defended  says  that  this  order  of  sequence  is  incorrect:  that  the 
one  mental  state  is  not  immediately  induced  by  the  other,  that 
the  bodily  manifestations  must  first  be  interposed  between,  and 
that  the  more  rational  statement  is  that  we  feel  sorry  because 
we  cry,  angry  because  we  strike,  afraid  because  we  tremble, 
and  not  that  we  cry,  strike  or  tremble  because  we  are  sorry, 
angry  or  fearful,  as  the  case  may  be."  In  a  word,  whereas  it 
is  commonly  supposed  that  the  emotion  precedes  and  produces 
the  expression,  it  seems  here  to  be  maintained  that  the  expres- 
sion precedes  and  produces  the  emotion.  But  the  sequence 
denied  in  the  first  case  is  a  psychological  sequence,  the  sequence 
maintained  in  the  second  is  a  physiological  sequence.  The 
subject's  experiences  of  the  bodily  expressions  is  here  the 
emotion,  and  these  are  physically,  not  psychically,  determined. 
"They  are  sensational  processes,"  says  Professor  James; 
"  processes  due  to  inward  currents  set  up  by  physical  happen- 
ings." 

The  new  theory  is,  then,  in  part  psychological,  in  part  psycho- 
physical. As  to  the  first  part,  which  the  author  calls  "  the 
vital  point  of  the  whole  theory,"  it  consists  mainly  in  exposing 
the  ambiguity  of  the  phrase  "  bodily  expression  of  an  emotion  " 
—a  phrase  which  is  liable  to  mislead  us  into  fancying  that 

'  "  To  look  at  anything  in  its  elements  makes  it  appear  inferior  to 
what  it  seems  as  a  whole.  Resolve  the  statue  or  tne  building  into 
stone  and  the  laws  of  proportion,  and  no  worthy  causes  of  the  former 
beautiful  result  seem  now  left  behind.  So.  also,  resolve  a  virtuous 
act  into  the  passions  and  some  quantitative  law,  and  it  seems  to  be 
rather  destroyed  than  analysedj  though  after  all  what  was  there  else 
it  could  be  resolved  into?  "  Str  A.  Grant.  Aristotle's  Ethics,  Essay 
IV-.  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,"  i.  210  (2nd  ed.). 

»  Mind  (i8«4),  ix.  188  sqq.;  and.  again,  Principles  of  Psycholoty, 
ch.  XXV.  Very  similar  views  were  advanced  independently  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  by  the  Danish  physiologist  C.  Lange: 
hence  the  name  Jame»-Lange  theory,  by  which  their  views  are 
commonly  known.  Of  Lange's  work  a  German  translatk>n  was 
published  in  1867. 


emotion,  like  thought,  may  be  antecedent  to,  or  independent  of. 
any  expression  or  utterance.  My  fear  or  anger  may  chance 
to  be  expressive  to  another,  but  they  are  of  necessity  impressne 
to  me.  "  A  disembodied  human  emotion  is  a  sheer  nonentity." 
In  so  far  as  I  have  a  certain  emotion,  in  so  far  I  have  "  the 
feelings  of  its  bodily  symptoms."  This  is  true,  not  to  say  trite, 
but  how  do  these  symptoms  arise?  With  this  question  ve 
pass  to  the  psychophysical  side  of  the  theory,  and  here  it  be- 
coines  perplexing,  and  is  itself  perplexed,  for  to  this  question 
it  is  driven  to  return  two  distinct  and  divergent  answers. 
First,  we  are  told  that  it  is  not  the  emotion  that  gives  rise  to 
the  bodily  expression,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  **  the  bodily 
changes  follow  directly  the  perception  of  the  existing  fact," 
it  being  beyond  doubt  "  that  objects  do  excite  bodily  changes 
by  a  preorganised  mechanism."  Again:  *'  Each  emotion  is,'* 
for  Professor  James,  "  a  resultant  of  a  sum  of  elements,  and 
each  element  is  caused  by  a  physiological  process  of  a  sort 
already  well  known.  The  elements  are  all  organic  changes. 
and  each  of  them  is  Ike  reflex  efect  of  tJse  existing  object."  The 
old  attempts  at  classification  and  description  being  contemptu- 
ously dismissed  as  belonging  only  to  "  the  lowest  stage  of 
science,"  we  are  informed  that  now  we  step  from  a  superficial 
to  a  deep  order  of  inquiry.  "  The  questions  now  are  cavM/: 
'  Just  what  changes  does  this  object  and  what  changes  does 
that  object  excite?'  and  '  How  come  they  to  exdte  these 
particular  changes,  and  not  others?'"  But  we  have  not  bad 
to  wait  for  the  James-Lange  theory  to  raise  these  questioio; 
and  surely  there  are  none  that  bring  out  its  defects  more 
glaringly.  "Objects  "  that  determine  bodily  changes  by  means 
of  preorganized  mechanism  and  without  psychical  interposition 
might  fairly  be  taken  to  be  physical  objecu;  and  indeed  the 
whole  process  is  expressly  described  as  reflex.  But  only  very 
slovenly  physiologists  talk  of  "objecu"  exciting  reflexes: 
it  is  inexact  even  to  say  that  sensations  do  so.  All  that  reflex 
action  requires  is  a  stimulus.  "  The  essence  of  a  reflex  action,"* 
says  Foster,  "  consists  in  the  transmutation,  by  means  of  the 
irritable  protoplasm  of  a  nerve<ell,  of  afferent  into  efferent 
impulses."  Let  Professor  James  be  confronted  first  by  a  chained 
bear  and  next  by  a  bear  at  large:  to  the  one  object  he  presents 
a  bun,  and  to  the  other  a  dean  pair  of  heels;  or  let  him  first  be 
thrilled  by  a  Beethoven  symphony  and  then  by  a  Raphael 
Madonna.  Will  he  now  undertake  to  account,  in  terms  of 
stimuli  and  their  reflex  effects,  for  the  very  different  results  of 
the  similar  "  causes  "  in  the  one  case,  or  for  the  similar  results 
of  the  very  different  "  causes  "  in  the  other?  Such  a  challenge 
would  certainly  be  declined,  and  Professor  James  would  remind 
us  that  in  his  nomenclature  "  it  is  the  total  situation  on  which 
the  reaction  of  the  subject  is  made."  '  But  there  is  just  a  world 
of  difference  between  "object "» stimulus  transformed  by 
preorganised  mechanism  into  an  efferent  discharge,  and  **  object  " 
■>  total  situation  to  which  the  subject  reacts.  The  attempt  to 
explain  emotion  causally  on  the  lines  of  the  former  meaning 
lands  us  in  the  conscious  automaton  theory,  with  which  we 
must  deal  presently:  this  Professor  James  rejects.  The  latter 
meaning,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  the  recognition  of  the 
subject's  attitude  as  essential  to  the  reaction,  and  of  this  as 
determined  by  pleasure,  pain  or  by  some  "  interest "  resting 
ultimately  on  these.  Such,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  has 
always  been,  and  still  remains,  the  analjrsis  of  emotion  in  vogue 
among  psychologists.  It  brings  to  the  fore  a  new  category, 
that  of  worth  or  value,  one  wholly  extraneous  to  the  physio- 
logist's domain,  and  repugnant  to  the  mechanical  analogies 
which  are  there  in  place.  No  doubt  such  a  concept  is  attained 
only  by  reflexion,  but  the  experiences  from  which  it  is  drawn, 
the  affective  states  and  the  conative  tendencies  of  the  subject 
experiencing,  must  have  preceded.  From  this  central  stuid- 
point  alone  the  objective  situation  has  a  worth  which  explains 
the  subject's  attitude,  and  here  alone  can  we  find  the  due  which 

'  "  Phyncal  Basis  of  Emotion,"  Psycheloiical  Reviev  (1894),  p.  518. 
In  this  reply  to  criticisms  Professor  James  is  suppcwed  to  have 
modified  his  views:  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  he  has 
made  admissions  incompatible  with  them 
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win  enable  us  to  answer  the  questions  of  cause  that  Professor 
James  propounds. 

The  experimental  investiisations  of  Mosio,  FM,  Lehmann,  and 
othexB  have  shown  that  the  vaso-motor  and  such  like  bodily 
change*  as  are  |>romtnent  in  emotional  excitement  are  present  j^lso 
to  some  extent  in  all  forms  of  conscious  activity.  The  more  un- 
wonted and  interesting  the  situation,  the  more  diffused  movements 
predominate  over  movements  that  are  purposive;  the  further 
assimilation,  both  on  the  co^itive  and  the  reaaive  ride,  has  ad- 
vanced, the  more  diffusion  is  replaced  by  restriction  and  adapta- 
tion. But  we  are  not  warranted  in  separating  these  factors  of 
voluntary  activity  into  distinct  processes,  as  the  physiologist,  for 
example,  separates  the  functions  of  striped  and  unstriped  muscle. 
Unlesa  we  are  prepared  to  treat  ail  activity  as  leftex— as  the 
I^iysiologist  may  quite  well  do,  if  he  keep  strictly  to  his  own  point 
of  view — it  does  not  seem  posmble  to  regard  emotional  expression 
as  so  much  organic  sensation  with  which  purposive  movement  has 
nothing  to  do.  No  doubt  this  connexion  01  vegetal  and  animal 
functions  remains  one  of  the  obscurest  in  all  psycho-biology,  though 
its  tekwlogical  fitness  is  obvious  enough. 

Nevertheless,  Professor  James's  main  position  is  that  an  emotion 
is  but  a  sum  of  organic  sensations;  and  in  order  to  establish  this 
he  is  led  to  the  second  and  very  different  sutcment  which  we  have 
now  to  examine.  Here,  so  far  from  suggesting  inquiries  as  to  the 
"<rf)ject8"  that  excite  emotion,  his  point  is  to  maintain  that  in 
80  far  as  the  bodily  cause  is  set  up,  be  the  means  wkat  they  may, 
in  so  far  the  emotion  is  present.^  And  here,  at  length,  the  con- 
tention is  explicit:  Emotions  are  a  certain  complex  of  organic 
sensations,  and  such  complexes  are  emotions:  the  two  are  not 
merely  coexistent,  they  are  identical.  The  exciting  object  is  thus, 
after  all,  physiological ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  whatever  stimulus  sets 
up  the  sensations.  It  cannot  be  psychological,  "  the  total  situation 
for  the  reacting  subject,"  for  in  this  sense  the  emotion,  it  is  main- 
tained, may  be  "  objectless^"  In  support  of  his  position  Professor 
James  first  of  all  cites  pathological  cases  of  such  objectless  emotion. 
He  next  follows  up  these  with  accounts  of  other  cases  in  which 
emotional  apathy  seemed  to  keep  pace  with  sensory  anaestheua. 
arguing  that,  according  to  hu  theory,  a  subject  absolutely  anaesthetic 
should  also  be  incapable  of  emotion,  although  "  emotion-inspiring 
objects  might  evoke  the  usual  bodily  expression  from  him. 
Whether  any  testimony  from  lunatics,  hypnotics  and  other  minds 
diseased  could  sufiice  to  establish  this  novel  doctrine  is  Questionable: 
that  the  evidence  so  far  adduced  is  insuflficient.  Professor  James 
himself  seems  to  alk>w.  There  are  some  four  or  five  of  the  apathetic 
cases  altogether:  three  of  them  are  regarded  by  the  mental  patho- 
locists  who  describe  them  as  adverse  to  Professor  James's  theory.* 
Of  the  fourth  case,  reported  by  a  pathologist  on  Professor  James's 
side,  the  latter  himself  candidly  observes,  "  We  must  remember 
that  the  patient's  inemotivity  may  have  been  a  co-ordinate  result 
with  the  anaestheria  of  his  neural  lesions,  and  not  the  anaesthesia's 
mere  effect."  This  missing  link  in  the  argument  is  supplied  by  the 
experiments  of  Professor  ^errington,*  and  these  show  conclusively 
that  normal  emotional  states  are  possible  along  with  complete 
visceral  anaesthesia.  As  to  emotional  excitement  induced  by  intoxi- 
cation or  disease,  and  so  far  groundless,  the  most  that  can  safely  be 
sakl  is  that  the  object  may  be  vague,  ill-defined  and  shifting,  but 
not  that  it  is  absent  altogether.  States  of  physical  exaltation, 
depression  or  irritability  readily  arouse  by  association  appropriate 
troupes  ot  imagery;  only  when  they  fail  of  this  are  we  entitled  to 
say  that  there  is  no  object,  and  then  we  must  add  that  there  is  also 
no  emotion. 

Emotional  and  Conative  Action, 

3S.  As  in  dealing  vath  the  causes  of  feeling,  so  we  may 
now  in  like  manner  proceed  to  inquire  whether  in  its  manifesta- 
tions or  effects  there  is  any  contrast  corresponding  to-  the 
opposing  extremes  of  pleasure  and  pain.  We  have  already 
seen  reasons  for  dismissing  reflex  movements  or  movements 
not  determined  by  feeling  as  psychologically  secondary,  the 
effects  of  habit  and  heredity,  and  for  regarding  those  diffusive 
movements  that  are  Immediately  expressive  of  feeling  as 
primordial— such  movements  as  are  strictly  purposive  being 
gradually  sdected  or  daborated  from  them.  But  some  dis- 
tinction is  called  for  among  the  various  movements  expressive 
of  emotion;  for  there  is  more  in  these  than  the  direct  effect 
of  feeling  regarded  as  merely  pleasure  or  pain.  It  has  been 
usual  with  psycholoj^ts  to  confound  emotions  with  feeling, 
because  Intense  feeling  is  essential  to  emotion.    But,  strictly 

1  Texi-Booh  ^  Psychology  (1890).  p.  383. 

"  G.  H.  1.  Berkley.  "  Two  Cases  oTGeneral  Cutaneous  and  Sensoiy 
Anaesthesia  without  marked  Psychical  Implications,"  Brain  (i890> 


_  ^  nments  on  the  Value  of  Vascular  and  Visceral  Factors  for 
the  Genesis  of  Emotion."  Proc.  Roy.  Soc  (1900),  bcvi.  390  sqq.; 
•ad  Nature,  bdi.  328  sqq. 


speaking,  a  state  of  emotion  is  a  complete  state  of  mind,  a 
psychosis,  and  not  a  psychical  element,  if  we  may  so  say.  Thus 
in  anger  we  have  over  and  above  pain  a  more  or  less  definite 
object  as  its  cause,  and  &  certain  characteristic  reactive  di^lay — 
frowns,  compressed  lips,  erect  head,  clenched  fists,  in  a  word, 
the  combative  attitude--«s  its  effect,  and  similarly  of  other 
emotions;  so  that  generally  in  the  particular  movements 
indicative  of  particular  emotions  the  primary  and  primitive 
effects  of  feeling  are  overUud  by  what  Darwin  has  called  service- 
able associated  habits.  The  purposive  actions  of  an  earlier 
stage  of  development  become,  though  somewhat  atrophied 
as  it  were,  the  emotive  outlet  of  a  later  stage:  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  our  ancestors  worried  their  enemies  we  only 
show  our  teeth.  We  must,  therefore,  leave  aside  the  more 
complex  emotional  manifestations  and  look  only  to  the  simplest 
effects  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  if  we  are  to  discover  any  funda- 
mental contrast  between  them.* 

Joy  finds  expression  in  dandng,  clapping  the  hands  and 
meaningless  laxighter,  and  these  actions  are  not  only  pleasurable 
in  themselves  but  such  as  increase  the  existing 
pleasure.  Attention  is  not  drafted  off  or  diverted;  g^^J]^ 
but  rather  the  available  resources  seem  reinforced, 
so  that  the  old  expenditure  is  supported  as  well  as  the  new. 
To  the  pleasure  on  the  receptive  side  is  added  pleasure  on 
the  active  side.  The  violent  contortions  due  to  pain,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  painful  in  themselves,  though  less  intense  than 
the  pains  from  which  they  withdraw  attention;  they  are  but 
counter-irritants  that  arrest  or  inhibit  still  more  painful  thoughts 
or  sensations.  Thus,  according  to  Darwin,  "sailors  who  are 
to  be  flogged  sometimes  take  a  piece  of  lead  into  their  mouths 
in  order  to  bite  it  with  their  utmost  force,  and  thus  to  bear  the 
pain."  When  in  this  way  we  take  account  of  the  inunediate 
effects  as  well  as  of  the  causes  of  feeling,  we  find  it  still  more 
strikingly  true  that  only  in  pleasurable  states  is  there  an  efficient 
expenditure  of  attention.  It  is  needless  now  to  dwell  upon 
this  point,  although  any  earlier  mention  of  it  would  hardly 
have  been  in  place.  But  we  should  fail  to  realize  the  contrast 
between  the  motor  effects  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  if  we  merely 
regarded  them  as  cases  of  diffusion.  The  intenser  the  feeling 
the  intenser  the  reaction,  no  doubt,  whether  it  be  smiles  or 
tears,  jumping  for  joy,  or  writhing  in  agony;  but  in  the  move- 
ments consequent  on  pleasure  the  diffusion  is  the  result  of  mere 
exuberance,  an  overflow  of  good  spirits,  as  we  sometimes  say, 
and  these  movements,  as  already  remarked,  are  always  com- 
paratively purposeless  or  playful.  Even  the  earliest  expressions 
of  pain,  on  the  contrary,  seem  but  so  many  efforts  to  escape 
from  the  cause  of  it;  in  them  there  is  at  least  the  blind  purpose 
to  flee  from  a  definite  ill,  but  in  pleasure  only  the  enjoyment  of 
present  fortune. 

From  Plato  downwards  psychologists  and  moralists  have  been 
fond  of  discussing  the  relation  of  pleasure  and  pain.  It  has  been 
mainuined  that  pain  is  the  first  and  more  fundamental  fact,  and 
pleasure  nothing  but  relief  from  pain;  and,  again,  on  the  other 
side,  that  pleasure  is  prior  and  positive,  and  pain  only  the  negation 
of  pleasure.  So  far  as  the  mere  change  goes,  it  is  obviously  true 
that  the  diminution  of  pain  is  pro  tanto  pleasant,  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  pleasure  pro  tanto  unpleasant:  and  if  relativity  had  the 
unlimited  range  sometimes  assigned  to  it  this  would  be  all  we 
could  say.  But  we  must  sooner  or  later  recognise  the  existence 
of  a  comparatively  fixed  neutral  state,  deviations  from  which,  c^ 
comparatively  short  duration  and  of  sufficient  intensity,  consti- 
tute distinct  states  of  pleasure  or  pain.  Such  sutes,  if  not  of 
liminal  intensity,  may  then  be  further  diminished  without  reversing 


'  Of  the  three  principles  Darwin  advances  In  explanation  of  emo- 
tional exoression  that  whkh  he  places  last — perhaps  because  it 
admits  01  less  definite  illustration — seems  both  psychologically  and 
physiologically  more  fundamental  than  the  more  strikine  principle 
of  serykeable  associated  habits  which  he  places  first;  indeed  the 
following,  which  is  his  statement  of  itj  implies  as  much:  "  Certain 
actions  which  we  recognize  as  expressive  of  certain  states  of  mind 
are  the  direct  result  oithe  constitution  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
have  been  from  the  first  independent  of  the  will,  and  to  a  large  extent 
of  habit "  (Expression  of  the  Emotions,  p.  66).  It  u  in  illustration 
of  this  principle  too  that  Darwin  describes  the  movements  expressive 
of  joy  and  grief,  emotions  which  in  some  form  or  other  are  surely 
the  most  pnmitive  of  any. 
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their  pleasurable  or  painful  character.  The  tumlng>point  here 
implied  may,  of  course,  gradually  change  too— as  a  result,  in  fact, 
of  the  law  of  accommodation.  Thus  a  long  run  o(  pleasure  would 
raise  "  the  hedonistic  zero,"  while— to  the  small  extent  to  which 
accommodation  to  pain  is  possible — a  continuance  of  pain  would 
lower  it.  But  such  admission  makes  no  material  difference  where 
the  actual  feeling  of  the  moment  is  alone  concerned  and  retrospect 
out  of  the  question.  On  the  whole  it  seems,  therefore,  most  reason- 
able to  regard  pleasure  and  pain  as  emerging  out  of  a  neutral  state, 
which  is  prior  to  and  distinct  from  both — not  a  state  o(  absolute 
indifference,  but  of  simple  contentment,  marked  by  no  special 
active  display.  But  it  is  by  reference  to  such  sute  of  equilibrium  or 
AwoBla  that  we  see  most  clearly  the  superior  volitional  efficacy  of 
pain  upon  which  pessimists  love  to  descant.  "  Nobody."  says 
Von  Hartmann.  "  who  had  to  choose  between  no  taste  at  all  for 
ten  minutes  or  five  minutes  of  a  pleasant  taste  and  then  five  minutes 
of  an  unpleasant  taste,  would  prefer  the  last  "  Most  men  and  all 
the  lower  animals  are  content     to  let  well  alone." 

To  ascertain  the  origin  and  progress  of  purposive  action  it 
seems,  then,  that  we  must  look  to  the  effects  of  pain  rather 
p^^^gg^^  ihan  to  those  of  pleasure.  It  is  true  that  psy- 
TeUomT*  chologists  not  infrequently  describe  tlic  earliest  pur- 
posive movements  as  appetitive;  or  at  least  they 
treat  appetitive  and  aversive  movements  as  co-ordinate  and 
equally  primitive,  pleasures  being  supposed  to  lead  to  actions 
for  their  continuance  as  much  as  pains  to  actions  for  their 
removal.  No  doubt,  as  soon  as  the  connexion  between  a  pleasur- 
able sensation  and  the  appropriate  action  is  completely  estab- 
lished, as  in  the  case  of  imbibing  food,  the  whole  process  is  then 
self-sustaining  till  satiety  begins.  But  the  point  is  that  such 
facility  was  first  acquired  under  the  teaching  of  pain — the  pain 
of  unsatisfied  hunger.  The  term  "  appetite  "  is  apt  both  by 
its  etymology  and  its  later  associations  to  be  misleading.  What 
are  properly  called  the  "  instinctive  "  appetites  are — when 
regarded  from  their  active  side — movements  determined  by 
some  existing  uneasy  sensation.  So  far  as  their  earliest  mani- 
festation in  a  particular  individual  is  concerned,  this  urgency 
seems  almost  entirely  of  the  nature  of  a  vis  a  Urgo;  and  the 
movements  are  only  more  definite  than  those  simply  expressive 
of  pain  because  of  inherited  pre-adaptation,  on  which  account, 
of  course,  they  are  called  "  instinctive."  But  what  one  inherits 
another  must  have  acquired,  and  we  have  agreed  here  to  leave 
heredity  on  one  side  and  consider  only  the  original  evolution. 

But  if  none  but  psychological  causes  were  at  work  this  evolu- 
tion would  be  very  long  and  in  its  early  stages  very  uncertain. 
At  first,  when  only  random  movements  ensue,  we  may  fairly 
suppose  both  that  the  chance  of  at  once  making  a  happy  hit 
would  be  small  and  that  the  number  of  chances,  the  space  for 
repentance,  would  also  be  small.  Under  such  circumstances 
natural  selection  would  have  to  do  almost  everything  and 
subjective  selection  almost  nothinjg.  So  far  as  natural  selection 
worked,  we  should  have,  not  the  individual  subject  making  a 
series  of  tries  and  perfecting  itself  by  practice,  as  in  learning  to 
dance  or  swim,  but  we  should  have  those  individuals  whose 
structure  happened  to  vary  for  the  better  surviving,  increasing 
and  displacing  the  rest.  How  much  natural  selection,  appar- 
ently unaided,  can  accomplish  in  the  way  of  complicated  adjust- 
ment we  see  in  the  adaptation  of  the  form  and  colour  of  plants 
and  animals  to  their  environment.  Both  factors,  in  reality, 
operate  at  once,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  fix  a  limit  to  either, 
though  to  our  minds  natural  selection  seems  to  lose  in  compara- 
tive importance  as  we  advance  towards  the  higher  stages  of 
Ufe. 

But  psychologically  we  have  primarily  to  consider  subjeaive 
selection,  i.e.  first  of  ail,  the  association  of  particular  movements 
with  particular  sensations  through  the  mediation  of  feeling. 
The  sensations  here  concerned  are  mainly  painful  excitations 
from  the  environment,  the  recurring  pains  of  innutrition, 
weariness,  &c.,  and  pleasurable  sensations  due  to  the  satisfaction 
of  these  organic  wants— pleasures  which,  although  not  a  mere 
"  filling-up."  as  Plato  at  one  time  contended,  are  still  preceded 
by  pain,  but  imply  over  and  above  the  removal  of  this  a  certain 
surplus  of  positive  good.  There  seem  only  a  few  points  to 
notice  (a)  When  the  movements  that  ensue  through  pleasure 
are  themselves  pleasurable  there  is  ordinarily  no  ground  for 


singling  out  any  one;  such  movements  simply  enhance  the 
general  enjoyment,  which  is  complete  in  itself  and  so  fax 
contains  no  hint  of  anything  beyond,  (b)  Should  one  of  these 
spontaneous  movements  of  pleasure  chance  to  cause  pain,  no 
doubt  such  movement  is  speedily  arrested.  Probably  the  most 
immediate  connexion  possible  between  feeling  and  purposive 
action  is  that  in  which  a  painful  movement  leads  through  pain 
to  its  own  suppression.  But  such  connexion  is  not  very  fruitful 
of  consequences,  inasmuch  as  it  only  secures  what  we  may  call 
internal  training  and  does  little  to  extend  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  its  environment,  (c)  Out  of  the  irregular,  often 
conflicting  movements  which  indirectly  relieve  pain  some  one 
may  chance  to  remove  the  cause  of  it  altogether.  Upon  this 
movement,  the  last  of  a  tentative  series,  attention,  released 
from  the  pain,  is  concentrated;  and  in  this  way  the  evil  and  the 
remedy  become  so  far  associated  that  on  a  recurrence  of  the 
former  the  many  diffused  movements  become  less,  and  the  one 
purposive  movement  more,  pronounced;  the  one  effectual  way 
is  at  length  established  and  the  others,  which  were  but  palliatives, 
disappear,  (d)  When  things  have  advanced  so  far  that  some 
one  definite  movement  is  definitely  represented  along  with  the 
painful  sensation  it  remedies,  it  is  not  long  before  a  still  further 
advance  is  possible  and  we  have  praentite  mcntemcfas.  Thanks 
to  the  orderliness  of  things,  dangers  have  their  premonitions. 
After  a  time,  therefore,  the  occurrence  of  some  signal  sensation 
revives  the  image  of  the  harm  that  has  previously  followed  in 
its  wake,  and  a  movement— either  like  the  first,  or  another  that 
has  to  be  selected  from  the  random  tries  of  fear— occurs  in  time 
to  avert  the  impending  ill.  (e)  In  like  manner,  provided  the 
cravings  of  appetite  are  felt,  any  signs  of  the  presence  of  pleasur- 
able objects  prompt  to  movements  for  their  enjoyment  or 
appropriation.  In  these  last  cases  we  have  action  determined 
by  percepts.  The  cases  in  which  the  subject  is  incited  to  action 
by  ideas  as  distinct  from  percept  require  a  more  detailed  con- 
sideration; such  are  the  facts  mainly  covered  by  the  term 
"  desire." 

By  the  time  that  ideas  are  sufficiently  self-sustaining  to  form 
trains  that  are  not  wholly  shaped  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
present,  entirely  new  possibilities  of  action  are  jj^j^^ 
opened  up.  We  can  desire  to  live  again  through 
experiences  of  which  there  is  nothing  actually  present  to 
remind  us,  and  we  can  desire  a  new  experience  which  as  >'et 
we  only  imagine.  We  often,  no  doubt,  apply  the  term  to 
the  simpler  states  mentioned  under  (e)  in  the  last  paragraf^: 
the  fox  in  the  fable  is  said  to  have  desired  the  grapes  he  vilified 
because  out  of  his  reach.  Again,  at  the  other  extreme  it  is 
usual  to  speak  of  a  desire  for  honour,  or  for  wealth,  and  the 
like;  but  such  are  not  so  much  single  states  of  mind  as  inclina- 
tions or  habitual  desires.  Moreover,  abstractions  of  this  kind 
belong  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  development  than  that  at 
which  desire  begins,  and  of  necessity  imply  more  complicated 
grounds  of  action  than  we  can  at  present  examine.  The  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  desire  will  be  more  apparent  if  we  suppose 
a  case  somewhere  between  these  extremes.  A  busy  man  reads 
a  novel  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  finds  himself  led  off  by  a 
reference  to  angling  or  tropical  scenery  to  picture  himself  with 
his  rods  packed  en  route  for  Scotland,  or  booked  by  the  next 
steamer  for  the  fairyland  of  the  West  Indies  Presently,  while 
the  ideas  of  Jamaica  or  fishing  are  at  least  as  vividly  imagined 
as  before,  the  fancied  preparations  receive  a  rude  shock  as  the 
thought  of  his  work  recurs.  Some  such  case  we  may  take  as 
typical  and  attempt  to  analyse  it. 

First  of  all  it  is  obviously  true,  at  least  of  such  more  concrete 
desires,  that  what  awakens  desire  at  one  time  fails  to  do  so  at 
another,  and  that  we  are  often  so  absorbed  or  content  with  the 
present  as  not  to  be  amenable  to  (new)  desires  at  all.  A  given 
X  or  y  cannot,  then,  be  called  desirable  per  se,  it  is  only  desir- 
able by  relation  to  the  contents  of  consciousness  at  the  moment 
Of  what  nature  is  this  relation?  (i)  At  the  level  of  psychical 
life  that  we  have  now  reached  very  close  and  complete  con- 
nexions have  been  formed  between  ideas  and  the  movements 
necessary  for  their  realization,  so  that  when  the  idea  is  vividly 
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present  these  movements  are  apt  to  be  nascent.  This  associa- 
tion is  the  result  of  subjective  selection — i.e,  of  feeling— but 
being  once  established,  it  persists  like  other  associations  indepen- 
dently of  it.  (2)  Those  movements  are  especially  apt  to  become 
nascent  which  have  jiot  been  recently  executed,  which  are 
therefore  fresh  and  accompanied  by  the  organic  sensations  of 
freshness,  but  also  those  which  are  frequently  executed,  and  so 
from  habit  readily  aroused.  The  latter  fact,  which  chiefly 
concerns  habitual  desires,  may  be  left  aside  for  a  time.  (3)  At 
times,  then,  when  there  is  a  lack  of  present  interests,  pr  when 
these  have  begun  to  wane,  or  when  there  is  positive  pain,  atten- 
tion is  ready  to  fasten  on  any  new  suggestion  that  calls  for  more 
activity,  requires  a  change  of  active  attitude,  or  promises 
relief.  Such  spontaneous  concentration  of  attention  ensures 
greater  vividness  to  the  new  idea,  whatever  it  be,  and  to  its 
belongings.  In  some  cases  this  greater  vividness  may  suffice. 
This  is  most  likely  to  happen  when  the  new  idea  affords 
intellectual  occupation,  and  this  is  at  the  time  congenial,  or  with 
indolent  and  imaginative  persons  who  prefer  dreaming  to  doing. 
(4)  But  when  the  new  idea  does  not  lead  off  the  pent-up  stream 
of  action  by  opening  out  fresh  channels,  when,  instead  of  this, 
it  is  one  that  keeps  them  intent  upon  itself  in  an  attitude 
comparable  to  expectation,  then  we  have  desire.  In  such  a  state 
the  intensity  of  the  re-presentftlon  is  not  adequate  to  the 
intensity  of  the  incipient  actions  it  has  aroused.  This  is  most 
obvious  when  the  latter  are  directed  towards  sensations  or 
percepts,  and  the  former  remains  only  an  idea.  If  it  were 
.possible  by  concentrating  attention  to  convert  ideas  into 
percepts,  there  would  be  an  end  of  most  desires:  "if wishes 
were  horses  beggars  would  ride,"  (5)  But  our  voluntary  power 
over  movements  is  in  general  of  this  kind:  here  the  fiat  may 
become  fact.  When  we  cannot  hear  we  can  at  least  listen, 
and,  though  there  be  nothing  to  fill  them,  we  can  at  least  hold 
out  our  hands.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  source  of  desire 
Ues  essentially  in  this  excess  of  the  active  reaction  above  the 
intensity  of  the  re-presentation  (the  one  constituting  the  "  im- 
pulse," the  other  the  "  object  "  of  desire,  or  the  desiderattmi)^ 
and  that  this  disparity  rests  ultimately  on  the  fact  that  move- 
ments have,  and  sensations  have  not,  a  subjective  initiative. 
(6)  The  impulse  or  striving  to  act  will,  as  already  hinted,  be 
stronger  the  greater  the  available  energy,  the  fewer  the  present 
outlets,  and,  habits  apart,  the  fresher  the  new  opening  for 
activity.  (7)  Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  when  sudi  inchoate 
action  can  be  at  once  consummated,  desire  ends  where  it 
begins:  to  constitute  a  definite  state  of  desire  there  must  be 
not  only  an  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  the  desideratum — ^if 
this  were  all  we  should  rather  call  the  state  one  of  wishing— 
but  an  obstacle  to  its  realization  by  means  of  the  actions  its 
representation  ha^  arousedl 

However  the  desire  may  have  been  called  forth,  its  intensity 
is  primarily  identical  with  the  strength  of  thi^  impulse  to  action, 
Rtiatkm  of  ^^^  ^^  no  definite  or  constant  relation  to  the  amount 
Detinto  of  pleasure  that  nuiy  result  from  its  satisfaction. 
i^Mag.  The  feeling  directly  consequent  on  desire  as  a  state 
of  want  and  restraint  is  one  of  pain,  and  the  reaction  which  this 
pain  sets  up  may  either  suppress  the  desire  or  prompt  to 
efforts  to  avoid  or  overcome  the  obstacles  in  its  way.  To 
inquire  into  these  alternatives  would  lead  us  into  the  higher 
phases  of  voluntary  action;  but  we  must  first  consider  the 
relation  of  desire  to  feeling  more  closely. 

Instances  are  by  no  means  wanting  of  very  imperious  desires 
accompanied  by  the  dear  knowledge  that  their  gratification 
will  be  positively  distasteful.^  On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible 
to  recollect  or  picture  circumstances  known  or  believed  to  be 
intensely  pleasurable  without  any  desire  for  them  being 
awakened  at  all:  we  can  regret  or  admire  without  desiring. 
Yet  there  are  many  psychologists  who  maintain  that  desire  is 
excited  only  by  the  prospect  of  the  pleasure  that  may  arise 
through  its  gratification,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  desire  is 
proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  thus  anticipated. 

>  As  such  an  instance  may  be  cited  Plato's  story  of  Leontius.  the 
son  of  Aglaeon,  in  Rep,  iv.  4^9  fin. 


Quidquid  petUur  petUur  sub  specie  honi  is  their  main  formula. 
The  plausibility  of  this  doctrine  rests  partly  upon  a  seemingly 
imperfect  analysis  of  what  strictly  pertains  to  desire  and  partly 
on  the  fact  that  it  is  substantially  true  both  of  what  we  may 
call  "  presentation-prompted "  action,  which  belongs  to  an 
earlier  stage  than  desire,  and  of  the  more  or  less  rational  action 
that  comes  kter.  In  the  very  moment  of  enjoyment  it  may 
be  fairly  supposed  that  action  is  sustained  solely  by  the  pleasure 
received  and  is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  that  pleasure. 
But  there  is  here  no  re-presentation  and  no  seeking;  the  con- 
ditions essential  to  desire,  therefore,  do  not  apply.  Again, 
in  rational  action,  where  both  are  present,  it  may  be  true 
— to  quote  the  words  of  an  able  advocate  of  the  view  here 
controverted— that  "our  character  as  rational  beings  is  to 
desire  everything  exactly  according  to  its  pleasure  value."* 
But  consider  what  such  conceptions  as  the  good,  pleasure  value 
and  rational  action  involve.  Here  we  have  foresight  and 
calculation,  regard  for  self  as  an  object  of  permanent  interest — 
Butler's  cool  self-love;  but  desire  as  such  is  blind,  without  either 
the  present  certainty  of  sense  or  the  assured  prevision  of  reason. 
Pleasure  in  the  past,  no  doubt,  has  usually  brought  about 
the  association  between  the  representation  of*  the  desired  object 
and  the  movement  for  its  realization;  but  neither  the  recollec- 
tion of  this  pleasure  nor  its  anticipation  is  necessary  to  desire, 
and  even  when  pr^ent  they  do  not  determine  what  urgency 
it  will  have.  The  best  proof  of  this  lies  in  certain  habitud 
desires.  Pleasures  are  diminished  by  repetition,  whilst  habits 
are  strengthened  by  it;  if  the  intensity  of  desire,  therefore, 
were  proportioned  to  the  "  pleasure  value  "  of  its  gratification, 
the  desire  for  renewed  gratification  should  diminish  as  this 
pleasure  grows  less;  but,  if  the  present  pain  of  restraint  from 
action  determines  the  intensity  of  desire,  this  should  increase 
as  the  action  becomes  habitual  And  observation  seems  to 
show*  that,  unless  prudence  suggests  the  forcible  suppression 
of  such  belated  desires  or  the  active  energies  themselves  fail,  they 
do  in  fact  become  more  imperious,  although  less  productive  of 
positive  pleasure,  as  time  goes  on. 

In  this  there  is,  of  course,  no  exception  to  the  general  principle 
that  action  is  consequent  on  feeling— a  greater  pleasure  being 
preferred  before  a  less,  a  less  pain  before  a  greater;  for,  though 
the  feeling  that  follows  upon  its  satisfaction  be  less  or  even 
change  entirely,  still  the  pain  of  the  unsatisfied  desire  increases 
as  the  desire  hardens  into  habit.  It  is  also  a  point  in  favour  of 
the  position  here  taken  that  appetites,  which  may  be  compared 
to  inherited  desires,  certainly  prompt  to  action  by  present  pain 
rather  than  by  prospective  pleasure. 

ItUeUection, 

36.  Desire  naturally  prompts  to  the  search  for  the  means 
to  its  satisfaction  and  frequently  to  a  mental  rehearsal  of  various 
possible  courses  of  action,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Thus,  by  the  time  the  ideational  continuum  has  become — mainly 
by  the  comparatively  passive  working  of  association— sufficiently 
developed  to  furnish  free  ideas  as  thinking  material,  motives 
are  forthcoming  for  thinking  to  begin.  It  is  obviously  impos- 
sible to  assign  any  precise  iime  for  this  advance;  like  all  others, 
it  is  gradual.  Pitifully,  in  Strange  drcumstances  and  under 
strong  excitement,  the  lower  knimals  give  unmistakable  signs 
that  they  can  understand  and  reason.  But  thought  as  a  per- 
manent activity  may  be  fairly  said  to  originate  in  and  even  to 
depend  upon  the  acquisition  of  speech.  This  indispensable 
instrument,  which  more  than  anything  else  enables  our  pyscho- 
logical  individual  to  advance  to  the  distinctly  human  or  rational 
stage,  consists  of  gestures  and  vocal  utterances,  which  were 
originally — and,  indeed,  arc  stiU  to  a  large  extent — emotional 
expressions.*    Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  note  in  what 

*  Bain.  Emotions  and  WiU,  3rd  ed.,  p.  4^8. 

*  It  must  be  noted  that,  though  we  stiU  retain  our  psychological 
standpoint,  the  higher  development  of  the  individual  is  only  posuble 
through  intercourse  with  other  individuals,  that  is  to  say,  through 
society.  Without  language  we  should  be  mutually  exclusive  and 
impenetrable,  like  so  many  physical  atoms;  with  it  each  several  mind 
may  transcend  its  own  limits  and  share  the  minds  of  others.    As  a 
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way  language  when  it  already  eiists,  is  instrumental  in  the 
development  as  distinct  from  the  communication  of  thought. 
But  first  of  all,  what  in  general  is  thinking,  of  which  language 
is  the  instrument? 

In  enterinff  upon  this  inquiry  we  axe  really  paanng  one  of  the 
hardest  and  fastest  lines  of  the  old  psychology — that  between  sense 
iM^i-^i^-  ■"**  understandine.  So  long  as  it  was  the  fashion 
Mmuaamm  ^^  assume  a  multiplicity  of  faculties  the  need  was  less 


^    JM^  ^^^'  '^^  ^  ^^^'  exposition  of  their  connexion.    A  man 
?ff****  had  senses  and  intellect  much  as  he  haji  eyes  and  ears; 


the  heterogeneity  in  the  one  case  was  no  more  puzzling 
than  in  the  other.  But  for  psychologtsts  who  do  not  cut 
the  knot  in  this  fashion  it  is  confessedly  a  hard  matter  to  explain  the 
relation  of  the  twa  The  contrast  of  receptivity  and  activity  hardly 
avails,  for  all  presentation  involves  activity  and  easientiaHy  the  same 
activity,  that  of  attention.  Nor  can  we  well  maintain  that  the 
presentations  attended  to  differ  in  kind,  albeit  such  a  view  has  been 
held  from  Plato  downwards.  NikU  esi  in  intdUctu  quod  nan  fuerit 
prius  in  sensui  the  blind  and  deaf  are  necessarily  without  some 
concepts  that  we  possess.  If  pure  being  is  pure  nothing,  pure 
thought  is  equally  empty.  Thought  consists  of  a  certain  elalwration 
of  sensoiy  and  motor  presentations  and  has  no  content  apart  from 
these.  We  cannot  even  say  that  the  forms  of  this  elaboration  are 
psychologically  a  priori;  on  the  contrary <  what  b  epistemologically 
the  most  fundamental  is  the  last  to  be  psychologically  realized. 
This  b  not  only  true  as  a  fact;  it  is  also  true  of  necessity,  m  so  far  as 
the  formation  of  more  concrete  concepts  b  an  essentbi  prelihiinary 
to  the  formation  of  others  more  abstract — those  most  abstract, 
like  the  Kantian  categories,  &c,  being  thus  the  last  of  all  to  be 
thought  out  or  understood.  And  though  this  formative  work  b 
substantblly  voluntary,  yet,  if  we  enter  upon  it,  the  form  at  each 
step  b  determined  by  the  so-called  matter,  and  not  by  us;  in  this 
respect  "  the  spontaneity  of  thought "  b  not  really  freer  than  the 
receptivity  of  sense.*  It  is  sometimes  said  that  thought  is  synthetic, 
and  thb  b  true;  but  imagination  b  synthetic  also  «nd  the  processes 
which  yield  the  ideational  train  are  the  only  processes  at  work  in 
intellectual  synthesis.  Moreover,  it  would  be  arbitrary  to  say  at 
what  point  the  mere  generic  image  ceases  and  the  true  concept 
begins — so  continuous  are  the  two.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Englbh  psychology  has  been  prone  to  regard  thought  as  only  a  special 
kind  of  perception — perceiving  the  agreement  pr  disagreement  of 
ideas — and  the  ideas  themselves  as  mainly  the  products  of  associa- 
tion. Yet  this  b  much  like  confounding  observation  with  experi- 
ment or  invention — the  act  of  a  cave-man  in  betakine  himself  to  a 
drifting  tree  with  that  of.  Noah  in  building  himself  an  ark.  In 
reverie,  and  even  in  understanding  the  communications  of  others, 
we  are  comparatively  passive  spectators  of  ideadonal  movements, 
non-voluntarily  determined.  But  in  thinking  or  "  intellection," 
as  it  has  been  conveniently  termed,  there  b  always  a  search  for 


something  more  or  less  vaguely  conceived,  for  a  clue  which  will  be 
known  when,  it  occurs  by  speming  to  satisfy  certain  conditions. 
Thinking  may  be  broadly  described  as  solving  a  problem— finding 


an  AX*uiat  b  B.  In  so  doing  we  start  from  a  comparatively  fixed 
central  idea  or  intuition  and  work  along  the  several  diverging  lines 
of  ideas  assodatedwith  it — hence  far  the  attest  and  in  fact  the  oldest 
description  of  thought  b  that  it  b  diuurswe.  Emotional  excitement 
— and  at  the  outset  the  natural  man  does  not  think  much  in  cold 
blood— Quickens  the  flow  of  ideas:  what  seems  relevant  b  at  once 
contemplated  more  closely,  while  what  seems  irrelevant  awakens 
little  interest  and  receives  little  attention.  At  first* the  control 
acquired  is  but  verv  imperfect;  the  actual  course  of  thought  of 
even  a  disciplined  mind  falb  far  short  of  the  clearness,  distinctness, 
and  coherence  of  the  logician's  ideal.  Familbr  associatbns  are  apt 
to  hurry  attention  away  from  the  proper  topic,  so  that  thought 


herd  of  individuab  mankind  would  have  a  natural  history  as  other 
animals  have;  but  personality  can  only  emerge  out  of  intercourse 
with  persons,  and  ot  such  intercourse  language  is  the  means.  But 
important  as  b  thb  addition  of  a  transparent  and  rcsponave  world 
of  minds  to  the  dead  opaoueness  of  external  things,  the  development 
of  our  psychological  mdividual  still  remains  a  purely  individual 
development.  The  only  new  point  is— and  it  ts  of  the  highest 
importance  to  keep  it  in  nght— that  the  materiab  of  thb  develop- 
ment no  longer  consist  exclusively  of  presentations  elaborated  by  a 
single  mind  in  accordance  with  iMychical  laws.  Neverthelos  that 
combination  of  individual  experiences  which  converts  subjective 
idiosyncrasy  and  isolation  into  the  objectivity  and  solidarity  of 
Universal  Mind  only  affects  the  individual  m  accordance  with 
psychical  laws,  and  we  have  no  need  there'fore  to  overstep  our 
proper  domain  in  studying  the  advance  from  the  non-rational 
phase  to  the  phase  of  reason. 

*  Locke,  so  often  misrepresented,  expressed  thb  trut^  according  to 
his  lights  in  the  following:  "  The  earth  will  not  appear  painted  with 
flowers  nor  the  fields  covered  with  verdure  whenever  we  have  a  mind 
to  it.  .  .  .  Just  thus  is  it  with  our  understanding:  all  that  is  volun- 
tary in  our  knowledge  is  the  employing  or  withholding  any  of  our 
faculties  from  this  or  that  sort  of  objects  and  a  more  or  kss  accurate 
survey  of  them  "  (Essay,  iv.  13.  3). 


becomes  not  only  cHscursive  but  wandering;  in  jAace  of  concepts 
of  fixed  and  crystalline  completeness,  such  as  logic  describes,  we 
may  find  a  congeries  of  ideas  but  imperfectly  compacted  into  one 
generic  idea,  suoject  to  continual  transformation  aad  impUcsdng 
much  that  b  irrelevant  and  confusing. 

Thus,  while  it  b  possible  for  thought  to  begin  without  language, 
just  as  arts  may  begin  without  toob,  yet  langua^  enables  us 
to  carry  the  same  process  enormously  farther.  In _.  .,  . 
the  first  place  it  gives  us  an  increased  command  of  JJJJJJJJJ 
even  such  comparatively  concrete  generic  images 
as  can  be  formed  without  it.  The  name  of  a  thing  or  actkw 
becomes,  for  one  who  knows  the  name,  as  much  an  objective 
mark  or  attribute  as  any  quality  whatever  can  be.  Use  form 
and  colour  of  what  we  odl  an  "  orange  "  are  perhaps  even  more' 
intimately  combined  with  the  sound  and  utterance  of  this  word 
than  with  the  taste  and  fragance  which  we  regard  as  strictly 
essential  to  the  thing.  But,  whereas  iu  essential  attributes 
often  evade  us,  we  can  always  command  its  nominal  attribute, 
in  so  far  as  this  depends  upon  movements  of  articulation.  By 
uttering  the  name  (or  hearing  it  uttered)  we  have  secured  to  us» 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  that  superior  vividness  and  defimteness 
that  pertain  to  images  reinstated  by  impressions:  our  idea 
approximates  to  the  fixity  and  independence  of  a  percept 
(cf.  S  3z  above).  With  young  children  and  oncultaied 
minds-— who,  by  the  way,  not  uncommonly  "  think  aloud  "— 
the  gain  in  thb  respect  b  probably  more  striking  than  those 
not  confined  to  their  mother-tongue  or  those  used  to  an  analyti- 
cal handling  of  language  at  all  realize.*  When  things  are  thus 
made  ours  by  receiving  names  from  us  and  we  can  freely  manipa- 
late  them  in  idea,  it  becomes  easier  mentally  to  bring  together 
facts  that  logiadly  belong  together,  and  so  to  dusify  and 
generalize.  For  names  set  us  free  from  the  cumbersome  tangi- 
bility and  particularity  of  perception,  which  b  confined  to  just 
what  b  presented  here  and  now.  But  as  ideas  increase  in  gener- 
ality they  dlminbh  in  definiteness  and  unity;  they  not  only 
become  less  pictorial  and  more  schematic,  but  they  become  vague 
and  tmsteady  as  well,  because  formed  from  a  number  of  concrete 
images  only  related  as  regards  one  or  two  constituents,  and  not 
assimilated  as  the  several  images  of  the  same  thmg  may  be. 
The  mental  picture  answering  to  the  word  "  horse  "  has,  so  to 
say,  body  enough  to  remain  a  steady  object  when  under  atten- 
tion from  time  to  time;  but  that  answering  to  the  word  "  ani- 
mal "  b  perhaps  scarcely  twice  alike.  The  relations  of  things 
could  thus  never  be  readily  recalled  or  steadily  controlled  if  the 
names  of  those  relations,  which  as  words  always  remain  concrete, 
did  not  give  us  a  definite  hold  upon  them — make  them  compre- 
hensible. Once  these  "  airy  nothings  "  have  a  name,  we  reap  again 
the  advantages  a  concrete  constituent  affords:  by  ita  means 
that  which  b  relevant  becomes  more  closely  associated,  and  that 
which  b  irrelevant— abstracted  from— fidb  off.  When  what 
answers  to  the  logical  connotation  or  meaning  of  a  concept  b  in 
thb  way  linked  with  the  name,  it  b  no  longer  necessary  that 
such  "  matter  or  content"  should  be  dbtinctly  present  in  con- 
sciousness. It  takes  time  for  an  image  to  raise  its  asaodates 
above  the  threshold;  and,  when  all  are  there,  there  is  more 
demand  upon  attention  in  proportion.  There  b  thus  a  manifest 
economy  in.  what  Leibnitz  happily  styled  "symboUc,"  in 
contrast  to  "intuitive"  thinking.  Our  power  of  efficieiit 
attention  b  limited,  and  with  words  for  counters  we  can,  as 
Leibnitz  remarks,  readily  perform  operations  involving  very 
complex  presentations,  and  wait  tUl  these  operations  are  con- 
cluded before  realizing  and  spreading  out  the  net  result  in 
sterling  coin. 

But  thb  simile  must  not  mislead  us.    In  actual  thinking 
there  never  b  any  complete  separation  between  the  symbol 
and  the  ideas  symbolized:  the  movements  of  the        .m(^g 
one  are  never  entirely  suspended  till  those  of  the^SC 
other  are  complete.     "  Thus,"   says   Hume,    "  if, 
instead  of  saying,  that  in  war  the  weaker  have  always  reoooise 

*  Ruskin,  in  his  Fort  davigera,  relates  that  the  nght  of  the  word 
"  crocodile  "  used  to  frighten  him  when  a  child  so  much  that  be  could 
not  feel  at  ease  again  till  he  had  turned  over  the  page  on  which  it 
occurred. 
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to  negotuttion,  we  sliould  toy,  that  they  have  always 
reoouxse  to  conquest,  the  custom  which  we  have  acquired  of 
attribttting  certain  relations  to  ideas  still  follows  the  words  and 
makes  us  immediately  perceive  the  absurdity  of  that  proposi- 
tion."^ How  intimately  the  two  are  connected  is  shown  by  the 
surpnses  that  give  what  point  there  is  to  puns,  and  by  the 
small  confusion  that  results  from  the  wristenoe  of  homonymous 
terms.  The  question  thus  anse»— What  are  the  properly 
ideational  dements  concerned  in  thought?  Over  this  question 
psychologists  long  waged  fight  as  either  nominalists  or  con- 
ceptualists.  The  former  maintain  that  what  is  imaged  in 
connexion  with  a  general  concept,  such  as  trian^^  is  some 
individual  triangle  '  taken  in  a  certain  light,''*  while  the  latter 
maintain  that  an  "  abstract  idea  "  is  formal  embodying  such 
constituents  of  the  several  particulars  as  the  concept  connotes, 
but  dissociated  from  the  specific  or  accidental  variations  that 
distinguish  one  particular  from  another.  As  often  happens  in  such 
controversies,  each  side  saw  the  weak  point  in  the  other.  The 
nominalists  easily  showed  that  there  was  no  distinct  abstract 
idea  rcpresentable  apart  from  particulars;  and  the  conceptualists 
could  as  easily  show  that  a  particular  presentation  "  considered 
in  a  certain  light  "  is  no  longer  merely  a  particular  presentation 
nor  yet  a  mere  crowd  of  presentations.  The  very  thing  to 
ascertain  is  what  this  consideration  in  a  certain  light  implies. 
Perhaps  a  q>eedicr  end  might  have  been  put  to  this  controversy 
if  either  party  had  been  driven  to  define  moro  exactly  what  was 
to  be  understood  by  image  or  idea.  Such  ideas  as  are  possible 
to  us  apart  from  abstraction  are,  as  we  have  seen,  revived 
percepts,  not  revived  sensations,  are  complex  total  re-presenta- 
tions made  up  of  partial  re-prcsehtations,  which  may  figure  in 
other  totals  (cf.  \  3i).  Reproductive  imagination  is  so  far 
but  a  faint  rehearsal  of  actual  percepts,  and  constructive 
imagination  but  a  faint  anticipation  of  possible  percepts.  In 
either  case  we  are  busied  with  elementary  presentations  compli- 
cated or  synthesized  to  what  are  tantamount  to  intuitions,  in 
so  far  as  the  forms  of  intuition  remain  in  the  idea,  though  the 
fact,  as  tested  by  movement,  &c.,  is  absent.  The  several 
partial  re-presentations,  however,  which  make  up  an  idea  might 
also  be  called  ideas,  not  merely  in  the  wide  sense  in  which  every 
mental  object  may  be  so  called,  but  also  in  the  narrower  sense 
as  secondary  presentations,  ix.  as  distinguished  from  primary 
presentations  or  impressions.  Biit  such  isohtted  images  of  an 
impression,  even  if  possible,  would  no  more  be  intuitions  than  the 
mere  impression  itself  would  be  one:  taken  alone  the  one  would 
be  as  free  of  space  and  time  as  is  the  other.  Till  it  is  settled, 
therefore,  whether  the  ideational  elements  concerned  in  concep- 
tion are  intuitive  complexes  or  something  answering  to  the 
ultimate  elements  of  these,  nothing  further  can  be  done. 

In  the  case  of  what  are  specially  called  "  concrete  "  as  distinct 
from  "  abstract "  concepts— if  this  rough-and-ready,  but 
unscientific,  distinction  may  be  allowed— the  idea  answering 
to  the  concept  differs  little  from  an  intuition,  and  we  have 
already  remarked  that  the  generic  image  {GemeinbUd  of  German 
psychologists)  constitutes  the  connecting  link  between  imagina- 
tion and  conception.  But  even  concerning  these  it  is  useless 
to  ask  what  does  one  imagine  in  thinking,  e.g.  of  triangle  or  man 
or  colour.  We  never— except  for  the  sake  of  this  very  inquiry- 
attempt  to  fix  our  minds  in  this  manner  upon  some  isolated 
concept;  in  actual  thinking  ideas  are  not  in  consciousness  alone 
and  disjointedly ,  but  as  part  of  a  context.  When  the  idea  "  man'* 
is  present,  it  is  present  in  Some  proposition  or  quation,  as — 
Man  is  the  paragon  of  animals;  In  man  there  is  nothing  great 
but  mind;  and  so  on.  It  is  quite  dear  that  in  understanding 
or  mentally  verifying  such  statements  very  dififerent  constituents 
out  of  the  whole  complex  "  man  "  are  prominent  in  each.  Fur- 
ther, what  is  present  to  consciousness  when  a  general  term  is 
understood  will  differ,  not  only  with  a  different  context,  but  also 
the  longer  we  dwell  upon  it:  we  may  either  analyse  itS4»nnoU- 

1  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  (Gr^en  and  Grose's  cd.),  pt.  i.  I  vii. 

'^f*  BerVfAty,  Principles  «/  Human  KnowUdtit,  Introd.  (  l6. 
Hume.  ep.  eit.  |  7. 


tion  or  muster  its  denotation,  as  the  context  or  the  cast  of  our 
minds  may  determine.  Thus  what  is  relevant  is  alone  prominent, 
and  the  more  summary  the  attention  we  bestow  the  less  the  full 
extent  and  intent  of  the  concept  are  displayed.  To  the  nom- 
inalist's objection,  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  man  with(9tit 
imagining  him  as  either  tall  or  short,  young  or  old,  dark  or  light, 
and  so  forth,  the  conceptualist  might  reply  that  at  all  evenU 
percepts  may  be  dear  without  being  distinct,  that  we  can 
recognize  a  tree  without  recognizing  what  kind  of  tree  it  is,  and 
that,  moreover,  the  objection  proves  too  much:  for,  if  our 
image  is  to  answer  exactly  to  fact,  we  must  represent  not  only 
a  tall  or  a  short  man,  but  a  man  of  definite  statufe— one  not 
merdy  dther  light  or  dark,  but  of  a  certain  precise  complexion. 
But  the  true  answer  rather  is  that  hi  concaving  as  such  we  do 
not  necessarily  imagine  a  man  or  a  tree  at  all,  any  more  than— 
if  such  an  illustration  may  serve— in  writing  the  equation  to  the 
parabohi  we  necessarily  draw  a  parabola  as  well. 

The  individuality  of  a  concept  is  thus  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  sensible  concreteness  of  an  intuition  either  distinct  or  indis- 
tinct, and  "  the  pains  and  skill "  which  Locke  fdt  were  required  in 
order  to  frame  what  he  called  an  abstract  idea  are  not  comparable 
to  the  pains  and  skill  that  may  be  necessary  to  discriminate 
or  dedpher  what  is  faint  or  fleeting.  The  material  "  framed  " 
consists  no  doubt  of  ideas,  if  by  tlUs  is  meant  that  in  thinking 
we  work  ultimatdy  with  the  ideational  continuum,  but  what 
results  is  never  a  mere  intuitive  complex  nor  yet  a  mere  group 
of  such.  The  concept  or  "  abstract  idea  "  oi^y  emerges  when 
a  certain  intelligible  relation  is  establidied  among  the  members 
of  such  a  group;  and  the  very  same  intuition  may  furnish  the 
material  for  different  concepts  as  often  a»  a  different  geistiges 
Band  is  ^wn  between  them.  The  stuff  of  this  bond,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  word,  and  this  brings  into  the  foreground  of 
consciousness  whm  necessary  those  elements — ^whether  they 
form  an  intuition  or  not— which  are  rdevant  to  the  concept. 
Conception,  then,  is  not  identical  with  imagination,  although 
the  two  terms  are  still  often,  and  were  once  generally,  regarded 
as  synonymous.  The  same  ultimate  materials  occur  in  each; 
but  in  the  one  they  start  with  and  retain  a  sensible  form,  in 
the  other  they  are  elaborated  into  the  form  which  is  called 
"  intelligible." 

37.  The  distinctive  character  of  this  intellectual  synthesis 
lies,  we  have  seen,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  determined  entirdy 
by  what  is  synthesized,  whether  that  be  the  demen- 

tary  constituents  of  intuitions  or  general  relations  < 

of  whatever  kind  among  these.  It  differs,  therefore,  am^  c 
in  being  sdective  from  the  synthesis  of  assodation,  J^fT* 
which  rests  upon  contiguity  and  unites  together 
whatever  occurs  together.  It  differs  also  from  any  synthesis, 
though  equally  voluntary  in  its  initiation,  which  is  determined 
by  a  purdy  subjective  preference,  since  intellection  depends  upon 
objective  rehitions  alone.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  logic,  which 
has  long  been  in  a  much  more  forward  state  than  psychology, 
it  has  been  usual  to  resolve  intellection  into  comparison,  abstrac- 
tion, and  classification,  after  this  fashion:  A3CM  and  A6CN  are 
compared,  their  differences  M  and  N  left  out  of  sight,  and  the 
class  notion  ABC  formed  including  both;  the  same  process 
repeated  with  ABC  and  ABD  yields  a  higher  dass  notion  AB; 
and  so  on.  But  our  ideational  continuum  is  riot  a  mere  string 
of  ideas  of  concrete  things,  least  of  all  such  concrete  things  as 
this  view  implies.  Not  t^  our  daily  life  resembles  that  of  a 
museum  porter .  receiving  q)ecimens  will  our  higher  mental 
activity  be  comparable  to  Uiat  of  the  savant  who  sorts  such 
^)edmens  into  cases  and  compartments.  What  we  perceive 
is  a  world  of  things  in  continual  motion,  waxing,  waning,  the 
centres  of  manifold  changes,  affecting  us  and  apparently  affected 
by  each  other,  amenable  to  our  action  and,  as  it  seems,  con- 
tinually interacting  among  themselves.  Even  the  individual 
thing,  as  our  analysis  of  perception  has  attempted  to  show,, 
is  not  a  mere  sum  of  properties  .which  can  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  distributed  like  type,  but  a  whole  combined  of  parts  very 
variously  rdated.  To  undersUnd  intellection  we  must  look  at 
its  actual  devdopment  und^  the  impetus  of  practical  needs. 
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rather  than  to  logical  ideals  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  Like  other 
forms  of  purposive  activity,  thinking  is  primarily  undertaken 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  especially  the  end  of  economy.  It  is 
often  easier  and  always  quicker  to  manipulate  ideas  than  to 
manipulate  real  things;  to  the  common  mind  the  thoughtful 
man  is  one  who  "  uses  his  head  to  save  his  heels."  In  all  the  arts 
of  life,  in  the  growth  of  Unguage  and  institutions,  in  scientific 
explanation,  and  even  in  the  spc^culations  of  philosophy,  we  may 
remark  a  steady  simplification  in  the  steps  to  a  given  end  or 
conclusion,  or— what  b  for  our  present  inquiry  the  same  thing 
— ^the  attainment  of  better  results  with  the  same  means.  The 
earliest  machines  are  the  most  cumbrous  and  clumsy,  the  earliest 
speculatbns  the  most  fanciful  and  anthropomorphic.  Gradually 
imitation  yields  to  invention,  the  natural  fallacy  of  ^st  koc^ergo 
propter  hoc  to  methodical  induction,  till  what  is  essential  and 
effective  is  realized  and  appreciated  and  what  is  accidental 
and  inert  is  discarded  and  fails  out  of  sight.  In  this  way  man 
advances  in  the  construction  of  a  complete  mental  clue  or  master 
key  to  the  intricacies  of  the  real  korld,  but  this  key  is  still  the 
counterpart  of  the  world  it  enables  us  to  control  and  explain. 
To  describe  the  process  by  which  such  insight  is  attained 
as  a  mere  matter  of  abstraction  deserves  the>stigma  of  "  soulless 
blunder"  which  Hegel  applied  to  it.  Of  course  if  attention 
is  concentrated  on  X  it  must  pro  Umto  be  abstracted  from  Y, 
and  such  command  of  attention  may  require  "  some  pains  and 
skill."  But  to  see  in  this  invariable  accompaniment  of  thinking 
its  essential  feature  is  much  like  the  schoolboy's  saying  that 
engraving  consists  in  cutting  fine  shavings  out  of  a  hard  block. 
The  great  thing  is  to  find  out  yrhat  are  the  light-bearing  and 
fruit-bearing  combinations.  Moreover,  thinking  does  not  begin 
with  a  conscious  abstraction  of  attention  from  recognized 
differences  in  the  way  bgicians  describe.  The  actual  process 
of  generalization,  for  the  most  part  at  all  events,  is  much  simpler. 
The  same  name  Is  applied  to  different  things  or  events  because 
only  their  more  salient  features  are  perceived  at  all.  Their 
differences,  so  far  from  bemg  consciously  and  with  effort  left 
out  of  account,  often  cannot  be  observed  when  attention  b 
directed  to  them:  to  the  inexperienced  all  is  gold  that  glitters. 
Thus,  luid  as  an  instance  of  the  principle  of  progressive 
differentiation  already  noted  ( §  6) , we  find  genera  recognised  before 
species,  and  the  species  obtained  by  adding  on  differences,  not 
the  genus  by  abstracting  from  them.  Of  course  such  vague  and 
indefinite  concepts  are  not  at  first  logically  general:  they  only 
become  so  when  certain  common  elemenU  are  consciously  noted 
as  pertaining  to  presentations  in  other  respects  qualiutively 
different,  as  well  as  numerically  distinct.  But  actually  thinking 
starts  from  such  more  potential  generality  as  b  secured  by 
the-  association  of  a  generic  image  with  a  name.  So  far 
the  material  of  thought  b  always  general— is  freed,  that 
is,  from  the  local  and  temporal  and  other  defining  marks  of 
percepts.  . 

.  38.  The  process  of  thinking  itself  b  psychologically  much 
better  described  as  (i)  an  analysis  and  (2)  a  re-synthesis  of 

this  material  already  fumbhed  by  the  ideational 
^  trains.      The    logical    resolution    of    thought  into 

hierarchies  of  concepts  arrahged  like  Porphjrry's 
tree,  into  judgments  uniting  such  concepU  by  means  of  a  logical 
copula,  &c.,  is  the  outcome  of  later  reflection — mainly  for 
technical  purposes— upon  thought  as  a  completed  product, 
and  entirely  presupposes  all  that  psychology  has  to  explain-. 
The  logical  theory  of  the  formation  of  concept^  by  generalization 
(or  abstraction)  and  by  determination  (or  concretion) — ».«..  by 
the  removal  or  addition  of  defining  marks— assumes  the  previous 
existence  of  the  very  things  to  be  formed^  for'  these  marks  or 
attributes— X*s  4nd  Y's,  A's  and  B's— are  themselves  already 
concepts.  Moreover,  the  act  of  generalizing  or  determining 
is  really  an  act  of  judgment,  so  that  the  logician's  account  of 
conception  presupposes  judgment}  while  at  the  same  time  his 
account  of  judgment  presupposes  conception.  But  thb  b  no 
evil;  for  logic  does  not  essay  to  exhibit  the  actual  genesis  of 
thought  but  only  an  ideal  for  future  thinking.  Psychologically, 
howeve^— that  b  to  say,  chronologically-the  judgment  b 
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first.  The  growing  mind,  we  may  suppose,  passes  beyond 
simple  perception  when  some  striking  peculiarity  in  what  b  at 
the  .moment  perceived  b  a  bar  to  its  recognition.  The  stalking 
hunter  b  not  instantly  recognized  as  the  destroying  biped, 
because  he  crawb  on  all  fours;  or  the  scarecrow  looks  like  him, 
and  yet  not  like  him,  for,  though  it  stands  on  two  legs,  it  never 
moves.  There  b  thus  no  immediate  assimilation;  recognition 
under  such  circumstances  b  in  itself  a  judgment,  involving  an 
analysb  more  or  less  explicit.  But  of  more  account  b  the  further 
judgment  to  which  it  leads,  that  Which  connects  the  new  fact 
with  the  generic  idea.'  Though  actually  complex,  generic  images 
are  not  expUcitly  known  as  complexes  when  they  first  enter 
into  judgments;  as  the  subjects  of  such  judgments  they  are  but 
starting-points  for  predication — ^It  crawls;  It  does  not  move;  and 
the  like.  Such  impersonal  judgments,  according  to  most  pbilo- 
logbts,  are  in  fact  the  earliest;  and  we  may  reasonably  sui^xMe 
that  by  means  of  them  our  generic  images  have  been  partially 
analysed,  and  have  attained  to  something  of  the  dbtinctness 
and  constancy  of  logical  concepts.  But  the  analysb  b  rarely 
complete:  a  certain  confused  and  fluctuating  residuum  remains 
behind.  The  psychological  concept  merges  at  sundry  points 
into  those  cognate  with  it— 'in  other  words,  the  continuity  o£ 
the  tmderlying  memory-train  still  operates;  only  the  ideal 
concept  of  logic  b  in  all  respects  totus,  Urest  (^que  rotun^MS. 
Evidence  of  thb,  if  it  seem  to  any  to  require  proof,  b  obtain* 
able  on  all  sides,  and,  if  we  could  recover  the  first  vestiges  of 
thinking,  would  doubtless  be  more  abundant  stilL 

But,  if  we  agree  that  it  is  through  acts  of  judgment  whkli  suc- 
cessively resolve  composite  presentations  into  elements  that  coo- 
cepts  first  arise,  it  is  still  very  necessary  to  inquire  more 
carefully  what  these  elements  are.  On  the  one  side  we  ' 
have  seen  logicians  comparing  them  to  so  many  letters,  * 
and  on  the  other  psychologists  enumerating  the  seveiai  * 
sensible  properties  of  gold  or  wax — their  colour,  weight,  texture,  &c 
— as  instances  of  such  elements.  In  this  way  formal  loffic  and  sen- 
sationalist psjrchology  have  been  but  blind  leaders  01  the  blind. 
Language,  which  has  enabled  thought  to  advance  to  the  level  at 
which  reflection  about  thought  can  begin,  is  now  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  thorough  analysis  of  it.  A  child  or  savage  would  spe»k 
only  of  "  red  "  and  "  hot,"  but  we  of  "  redness "  and  "  heat." 
They  would  probably  say,  **  Swallows  come  when  the  days  are 
lengthening  and  snipe  when  they  are  shortening  " ;  we  sav,  "  Swal- 
lows are  spring  and  snipe  are  winter  migrants.'  Instead  of  '*  The 
sun  shines  ana  plants  grow,"  we  should  say,  "  Sunlight  is  the  cause 
of  vegetation."  In  short,  there  b  a  tendency  to  rcsoK'e  all  concepts 
into  substantive  concepts;  and  the  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  scc-lc 
Whether  the  subject  or  starting-point  of  our  discursive  thinking  be 
actually  what  we  perceive  as  a  thing,  or  whether  it  be  a  quality, 
an  action,  an  effectuation  (t.tf.  a  transitive  action),  a  concrete  spatial 
or  temporal  relation,  or  finally,  a  resemblance  (»-  difference  in  these 
or  in  other  respects,  it  becomes  by  the  veiy  fact  of  being  the  central 
object  of  thought  pro  tanto  a  unity,  and  all  that  can  be  amrmed  ccm- 
ceming  it  may  so  far  be  regarded  as  its  property  or  attribute.  It 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  characteristic  of  every  completed  concept 
to  be  a  fixed  and  independent  whole,  as  it  were,  crystallized  out  of 
the  still-fluent  matrix  of  ideas.  Moreover,  the  earliest  objects  oi 
thought  and  the  earliest  concepts  must  naturally  be  those  of  the 
things  that  live  and  move  about  us;  hence,  then — to  seek  no  deeper 
reason  for  the  present — this  natural  tendency,  which  language  by 
providing  distinct  names  powerfully  seconds,  to  reify  or  personify 
not  only  things  but  every  element  and  relation  of  things  which 
we  can  single  out,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a)ncrete  our  abstracts.* 
It  is  when  things  have  reached  this  stag^e  that  logic  begiAs.  But 
ordinary,  so-called  formal,  logic,  which  intends  to  concern  itself 
not  with  thinking  but  only  with  the  most  general  structure  of 
thought,  is  debarred  from  recognizing  any  difference  between 
concepts  that  does  not  affect  their  rebrions  as  terms  in  a  pro- 
position. As  a  consemierice  it  drifts  inevitably  into  that  coroput- 
mental  logic  or  logic  of  exten«on  which  knows  nothing  of  categories 
or  predicables,  but  only  of  the  one  relation  of  whole  and  part 
qualitatively  considered.  It  thus  pushes  this  reduction  to  a  com- 
mon denomination  to  the  utmost:  its  terms,  grammaticany  re- 
garded, are  always  names  and  sj^bolize  classes  or  compartments 
of  things.  From  this  point  of  view  all  disparity  among  conceots, 
save  that  of  contradictory  exclusion,  and  all  connexion,  save  that 
of  partial  coincidence,  are  at  an  end. 

Of  a  piece  with  this  are  the  loncal  formula  for  a  simple  judgment. 
X  is  Y,  and  the  corresponding  definitions  of  judgment  as  the  com- 
parison of  two  concepts  and  the  recognition  of  their  agreement  or 


iSeeWundt, 
"  die  kategoriale 


Lotik,  i.  107  aeq.,  where  this  process  b  happily  atykd 
e  Verschiebung  der  Begriffe. 
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diaagreement.'  It  certainly  is  possible  to  repreaent  every  judg- 
meat  as  a  comparison,  although  the  term  is  strictly  adequate  only 
to  judementa  cm  one  land  andaffords  but  a  very  artificial  descrip- 
tion of  others.  But  for  a  logic  mainly  concerned  with  inference — 
f.e.  with  explicating  what  is  implicated  in  any  given  statements 
concerning  classes— there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  than  to 
ascertain  agreements  or  disagreements;  and  the  existence  of  these,  if 
not  necessarily,  u  at  least  most  evidently  represented  by  spatial 
relations.  Such  representation  obviously  implies  a  single  ground  of 
comparison  only  and  therefore  leaves  no  room  for  differences  of 


category.  The  resolution  of  all  concepts  into  class  concepts  and 
that  of  all  judgments  into  compariaoni^  thus  go  together.  On 
this  view  if  a  concept  u  complex  it  can  only  be  so  as  a  class 
combination :  and,  if  the  mode  ot  its  synthesis  dould  be  taken  account 
of  at  all.  this  could  only  be  by  treatmg  it  too  as  an  element  in  the 
combination  like  the  rest :  iron  is  a  substance.  Ac,  virtue  a  ouaUty, 
&c.,  distance  a  relation,  &c.,  and  so  on.  There  is  ipuch  of  airectfy 
psychological  interest  in  this  thoroughgoing  nsductioo  of  thought 
to  a  form  which  makes  its  consistency  and  logical  concatenation 
conspicuously  evident.  But  of  the  so-called  matter  of  thought  it 
tells  us  nothmg.  And,  as  said,  there  are  many  forms  in  that  matter 
of  at  least  equal  moment,  both  for  psychology  and  for  epistemok)gy : 
these  formal  logic  has  tended  to  keep  out  of  ught. 


with  them  an  analytic  scheme  which  affords  a  ready  place  for  sensa- 
tions or  "  simple  ideas  '*  as  the  elements  of  thought,  but  none  for 
any  differences  in  the  combinations  of  these  dements.  Sensations 
being  in  their  very  nature  concrete,  all  generality  becomes  an  affair 
of  names;  and.  as  Sigwart  has  acutely  remarked,  sensationalism 
and  nominalism  always  go  together.  History  would  have  borne 
him  out  if  he  had  added  that  a  purely  formal  logic  tends  in  like 
manner  to  be  nominalistic 

If  we  are  still  to  speak  of  the  elements  of  thought,  we  must 
extend  this  term  so  as  to  include  not  only  the  sensory  elements 
we  are  said  to  receive  but  three  distinct  ways  in 
'  which  this  pure  matter  is  combined:  (i)  the  forms 
of  intuition— Time  and  Space*;  (3)  the  real  categories 
—Substance,  Attribute,  State,  Act,  Effect,  End  or  Purpose, 
&C. — the  exact  determination  of  which  is  not  here  in  place; 
and  (3)  certain  formal  (logical  and  mathematical)  categories 
— as  Unity,  Difference,  Identity,  Likeness.  These  cannot  be 
obtained  by  such  a  process  of  abstraction  and  generalization 
as  logjdans  and  psychologists  alike  have  been  wont  to  describe.. 
They  are  not  primarily  concepts  more  general  than  all  others  In 
the  sense  in  which  animal  is  more  general  than  man,  but 
rather  distinct  methods  of  relating  or  synthesizing  presentations. 
Kant,  though  he  accepted  almost  unquestioned  the  logic  and 
psychology  current  in  his  day,  has  yet  been  the  occasion,  in 
spite  of  himself,  of  materially  advancing  both,  and  chiefly  by 
the  distinction  he  was  led  to  make  between  formal  and  tians- 
cendental  logic.  In  his  exposition  of  the  latter  he  brings  to 
light  the  difference  between  the  "  fxmctions  of  the  understand- 
ing '^in  synthesizin'^-— or,  as  we  might  say,  organizing— percepts 
into  Concepts  and  the  merely  analytic  subsumption  of  abe  and 
abd  under  ai^-a,  b,  e  and  d  being  what  they  may.  Unlike 
other  concepts,  categories  as  such  do  not  in  the  first  instance 
signify  objects  of  thought,  however  general,  but  these  functions 
of  Uie  understanding  in  constituting  objects.  In  fine,  they  all 
imply  some  special  process,  and  the  general  characteristic  of  the 
resulting  products  is  what  we  have  first  of  all  to  note 

Objects  of  Higher  Order;  ikeir  Analysis  and  Genesis. 

39.  By  transposing  a  tune  from  one  key  to  another  we  may 
obtain  two  entirely  diverse  aggregates  of  notes,  and  yet  the 
mdody  may  remain  unchanged.  On  the  other  hand,  by  varying 
the  Older  ci  the  notes  two  distinct  tunes  may  result  from  the 
same  collection  of  tones.  Sense  furnishes  merely  the  parts: 
whence,  then,  this  identity  of  the  whole  in  spite  of  their  diversity, 
this  diversity  of  the  whole  in  spite  of  their  identity?  From 
the  fffi"^***  or  difference  of  the  several "  intervab,"  it  is  replied. 
But  the  answer  is  insufficient;  for  the  tune  is  a  unity,  not  a  mere 
series,  and,  further,  with  every  interval  the  same  problem  recurs. 

>Cf.  Kainiltoa:  "To  judge  (.Kpbmp,  judieare)  is  to  recognise 
the  relation  of  congruence  or  of  confliction  in  which  two  concepts, 
two  individual  things,  or  a  concept  and  an  individual,  coropsued 
together,  stand  to  each  other  "  (Lectures  on  Logic,  L  22%). 

■As  to  these  it  must  suffice  to  refer  to  what  has  been  already 
said:  cf.  I II  and  «  38. 
XX  It     10* 


For  the  interval,  too,  is  a  whole,  though  a  simpler  one:  it  does 
not  necessarily  change  with  a  -change  of  its  constituents,  nor 
remain  the  same  as  long  as  then*  distance  is  unaltered.  Feelings 
and  "  associations,"  again,  cannot  account  for  the  result ,  inasmuch 
as  such  accompaniments  are  not  invariably  present :  moreover, 
they  obviously  presuppose  the  melody  instead  of  producing  it. 
Of  such  complex  wholes  or  combinationsr-as  distinct  from  mere 
aggregates  or  collections— there  are  many  forms;  as,  for  example, 
geometrical  figures  and  patterns,  motions  and  o^her' changes, 
numbers,  logical  connexions,  &c.  In  view  of  this  variety  it  seems 
to  strike  the  unprejudiced  as  wfld  to  expect  that  "  the  progress 
of  psychophysics  "  may  disclose  an  explanation  d  such  combina- 
tions conforming  to  the  old  scholastic  maxim.  Nihil  est  in  intd" 
leclu  quod  nonfuerit  priu^  in  sensu.  Yet  hopes  of  such  a  generatio 
aequivoca  are  entertained  1'  Mea&while  the  "old  psychology," 
at  any  rate,  is  content  to  regard  such  complex  wholes  as 
new  presentations,  the  products,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  a  quasi- 
mechanical  interaction  of  their  constituents,  but  of  intellectual 
synthesis. 

What  is  here  said  of  the  combinations  whereby  the  items  of 
an  aggr^ate  are  construed  as  parts  of  a  whole  holds  equally 
of  the  comparisons  whereby  such  items  are  related,  as  like  or 
unlike,  compatible  or  incompatible.  Before  either  combination 
or  comparison  is  possible,  such  items  or  particulars  must  be 
"  given."  But  it  is  conceivable  that  they  should  be  given  and 
no  intellectual  synthesis  ensue;  such  a  consciousness  has  been 
happily  named  anoetic.*  Whether  or  no  it  actually  exists  is 
another  matter:  it  is  a  conceivable  limit,  and  has  the  theoretical 
usefulness  of  limiting  conceptions  generally.  But  relative  ancesis 
suffices  here.  Suppose,  then,  we  have:  (a)  item,  a  sound;  item, 
ditto ;  item,  ditto ;  or  (b)  item,  blue ;  item,  green.  The  sensationalist, 
from  Hume  onwards,  has  compUined  that  he  does  not  find  in 
the  one  case  a  further  item:  total  three;  nor  in  the  other  a  further 
item:  unlikeness.  After  vainly  Seeking  the  h'ving  whole  among 
the  dead  particulars,  he  next  surmises  that  they  generate  it  by 
their  conjoint  action  I  But  whence  this  notion  of  "action"; 
and  how,  if  such  disjecta  membra  suffice,  do  they  so  often  faO 
of  their  effect,  so  that  we  cannot  "  see  the  wood  for  the  trees  "? 
Combinations  and  comparisons  then,  we  conclude,  are  not 
given,  but  "  grounded  "  on  what  is  given,  and  is  thus  their 
fundamentnm.  Hence  Meinong,  who  has  studied  the  psychology 
of  intellection  with  espedal  care,  has  called  the  new  presentations, 
due  to  this  process  of  "  grounding  "  (Fundiren),  "  objects  of  a 
higher  order,."  or  ideal  objects.*  They  have  validity  in  respect 
of  the  particulars  on  whidi  they  are  grounded,  but  not  reality 
as  data  existing  for  perception  alongside  of  such  particulars. 

The  reader  will  here  be  reminded  of  Home's  distinction  between 
knowledge  and   probability.      His  four  philosophical  relations, 
"  "■     objects  of  know- 

I  in  quality 
higher  Older 


and  may 


and  idul.  **  The  other  three,  which  depend  not  upon  the  idea. 
;y  be  absent  or  present  even  while  that  remains  the  same  '* 
ly,  identity,  the  situations  in  time  and  place,  and  causation 
thus  obviously  not  the  result  of  grounding  or  noesis  mct^y. 
aie  not  ideal  but  empirieal,  and  have,  that  is  to  say,  t*i«»'M«twi 
import.  In  fac^  the  second  of  these,  the  situations,  thoo^^  they 
imply  synthesis  m  the  wider  sense  in  which  all  complex  perceptioa 
does,  do  not  involve  intellectual  synthesis  at  all:  are  neither  ideal 
combinations  nor  ideal  relations.  And  since  such  temporal  and 
spatial  situations  enter  into  both  the  other  two— numerical  identity 
and  causation — the  mixed,  a  posteriori  character  of  these  b  obvious. 
Whatever  be  the  defects  of  Hume's  psychology,  his  classification 
of  relations  is  so  far  sound,  and  its  epustemolopcal  importance  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  It  is  accordingly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
one  va^e  term  "relation**  does  not  allow  us  to  make  these 
distinctions  more  precise.  The  German  bmgoage,  with  the  two 
terms  Verhdltniss  and  Beaiehnng,  can  do  more. 


*  Cf.  e.^  F.  Schumann,  "  Zur  pBychok>gie  der  Zeitanschauung," 


"  d.  e.^  F.  Schumann,  "  Zur  Psyct 
Ztschr.f.Psychotope,  xviL  ijo,  136. 
*  G.  F.  Stout,  Analytic  Pr^hology.  I 


fsyckology,  i.  $0  seq. 
*  A.  Meinong.  "  Ueber  CegenstAnde  hdhener  Ordnung  u.s.w..** 
Ztuhr.  f.  Psychologic  (1899).  "d.  183  sqo.  Special  mention  must 
be  made  of  an  earlier  paper  by  C  v.  Ehrenfeb  C*  Ueber  Gesultquali- 
t&ten.*'  Viertdhhrssenr.f.  trissensch.  PkUosofhu,  1890,  pp.  249  sqq.). 
round  which  the  whole  subsequent  discussion  of  this  topic  centres* 
Cf.,  too.  Stout,  op.  dl.  bk.  L  cL  iiL 
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It  will  be  convenient  at  thi«  point  to  digicw  somewhat  for  a 
moment  to  consider  a  question  of  some  p«ychol<^;ical  interest. 
When  we  say  that  two  "  contents  "  are  similar,  and  when  too  they 
admit  of  analysis,  we  can,  if  need  be,  enumerate  certain  elements 
as  the  ground  of  their  paJtial  likeness,  and  certain  others  a*  the 
ground  of  their  partial  diversity.  We  may  further  say  that,  ab- 
stracting from  these  last,  we  can  regard  the  points  of  resemblance 
as  constituting  a  general  class  to  which  the  two  contents  belong 
as  specific  instances.  But  how  is  either  comparison  or  abstraction 
possible  when  the  two  resembling  contents  appear  as  simple,  and 
so  far  unanalysable?  Instances,  of  course,  are  familiar  to  every  one : 
thus  we  csill  red  and  orange  colours,  and  say  they  resemble  each 
other  more  than  do  red  and  blue.  In  presence  of  this  question 
logicians  and  psychologists  are  apt  to  be  at  loggerheads.  The 
logician  maintains  that  abstraction  and  resemblance  (as  distinct 
from  qualitative  identity)  imply  complexity;  and  surely  here  he 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Yet  there  are  the  facts:  reds  and  blues  of 
torts  and  a  whole  scale  of  degrees  of  likeness  and  unlikeness;  but 
DO  constituent  parts,  no  assignable  marks  of  identity  or  diversity, 
are  forthcoming,  such  as  we  find  when  we  class  sugar  ^and  salt 
together  as  solid  or  soluble,  and  pronounce  them  like  in  colour 
and  unlike  in  taste.  Here  the  losician's  symbols  a-\-b-\-c, 
fl+^+rf,  have  their  counterparts:  there  for  the  percipient's 
consciousness  at  all  events — they  have  not.  We  cannot  "  consider 
and  attend  to  either  the  sameness  or  the  differences  in  "  ted  and 
blue,  as  we  can  to  the  like  or  the  unlike  properties  in  salt  and  sujEar. 
None  the  less  it  would  be  hasty  to  conclude  that  colours  or  any  given 
sensations  are  ample.  We  are  often  struck  by.  the  likeness  of 
complex  wholes— ^wo  faces,  say^ong  before  we  can  discern  the 
exact  pmnts  of  resemblance.  Still,  so  long  as  there  is  no  pefoeptible 
complexity  in  the  individual  presentations  there  can  be  no  analyns 
of  tncm,  and,  therefore,  neitner  abstraction  nor  comparison  baJMd 
upon  it.  Can  we  find  elsewhere  the  complexity  that  generalization 
and  comparison  invariably  imply?  Though  colour  may  be  regarded 
as  a  general  term  applicable  ahke  to  red,  green  and  blue,  just  as 
animal  is  a  general  term  applicable  alike  to  bird,  beast  and  fish, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  infer  that  the  processes  are  the  same  because  of 
this  similarity  in  their  products.  We  seem  bound  to  distinguish 
between  consciously  logical  or  "  noetic  "  processes  and  processes 
that  are  unconsciously  logical  or  *'  hyponoetic,"  as  we  may  perhaps 
^1  them.  In  the  former  the  subjective  aspect  b  left  aside;  in 
the  latter  it  cannot  be.  The  only  common  mark  we  can  psychologi- 
cally assign  to  colours  is  that  they  are  all  seen,  and  to  tones— as  the 
element  oif  notes  and  noises— that  they  are  all  heard.  So  often  as 
we  talk  of  tasting  tastes,  smelling  smells,  feeling  touches,  language 
leads  us  to  bear  witness  to  this  fact.  When  the  sunset  red  changes 
to  the  twilight  grey,  I  still  see;  but  when  the  thunder  follows  the 
lightning  there  is  a  double  change,  though  not  an  absolute  one:  from 
seeing  I  pass  to  hearing,  but  1  am  sentient  still.  And  if  progressive 
di£Ferentiation  be  the  order  of  experience  then  the  "  universal  *' 
sentience  precedes  the  differentiations  seeing,  hearing,  &c.,  and, 
again,  the  "  universal "  colour  the  differentiations,  red,  green,  blue, 
&C.  Such  **  fixvt  universals,"  then,  are  not  reached  by  abstrac- 
tion, but  are  given  in  the  fundamental  continuity  of  eiroerience, 
and  their  subsM^uent  differentiation  admits  neither  of  definition 
nor  the  classification  applicable  to  discrete  complexes,  which  are 
'the  material  of  logical  comparison  only.  When  red  b  pronounced 
liker  or  nearer  to  yellow  than  it  b  to  green,  thb  b  because  a  smaller 
chann  b  experienced  in  the  transition  from  red  to  yellow  than  in 
thatirom  ted  to  green,  and  because  in  the  latter  yellow  b  reached 
and  paued  bdTore  green  appears.^  Proximity  and  resemblance 
are,  tnen,  so  far  one  and  the  same:  also  both  are  equally  relative, 
admit  of  the  same  indefimte  gradation,  and  have  the  same  limit  in 
tero.  regarded  either  as  coincidence  or  identity.  The  conception 
of  *'  distance  between  "  answers,  then,  to  what  we  have  called  a 
hyponoetic  relation,  and  thb  b  plainly  dbtinct  from  the  analysis 
oi  discrete  complexes,  with  which,  as  said,  noetic  comparison  is 
alone  concerned :  the  one  implies  and  the  other  excludes  the  notion  of 
continuity  and  change— « fact  which  helps  still  further  to  distinguish 
the  two. 

Categories, 

4a  We  come  now  to  deal  with  the  categories  in  more  detail. 
To  begin  with  what  are  par  excellence,  formal  categories, 
and  among  these  with  that  which  b  the  most  funda- 
t  mental  and  formal  of  all — ^How  do  we  come  by  the 
UmMy.  conception  of  unity?  "Amongst  all  the  ideas  we 
have,"  says  Locke,  **  as  there  b  none  suggested  to  the  mind  by 
more  ways,  so  there  b  none  more  simple  than  that  of  unity, 
or  one.  It  has  no  shadow  of  variety  or  composition  in  it;  every 
object  our  senses  are  employed  about,  every  idea  in  our  under- 
standings, every  thought  of  our  minds,  brings  thb  idea  along 
with  it."*   But  to  assign  a  sensible  origin  to  unity  b  cerUinly 

*  Assuming,  of  course,  that  the  change  b  the  simplest  or  directest 
posMble,  i.e.  a  change  of  "  colour  proper "  without  change  of 
(saturation. 

*  Essay  eimceming  HumoH  Understanding,  II.  zvL  (  x. 


a  mbtake— one  of  a  dasi  of  mbtakes  already  more  than  once 
referred  to,  which  oonsbt  in  transferring  to  the  data  of  sense 
all  that  b  implied  in  the  language  necesMrily  used  in  speaking 
of  them.  The  term  *'  a  sensation  "  no  doubt  carries  along 
with  it  the  idea  of  unity,  but  the  bare  sensation  as  received 
brings  along  with  it  jiothing  but  itself.  And,  if  we  consider 
sensory  consdotisncss  merely,  we  do  not  receive  a  sensation, 
and  then  another  sensation,  and  so  on  seriatim;  but  we  have 
always  a  continuous  diversity  of  sensations  even  when  these  are 
qualitatively  sharply  differentiated.  Moreover,  if  unity  were 
an  impression  of  sense  and  passively  received,  it  would,  in 
common  with  other  impressions,  be  unamenable  to  change. 
We  cannot  see  red  as  blue,  but  we  can  resolve  many  (parts) 
into  one  (whole),  and  vice  versa.*  Unity,  then,  b  the  result 
of  an  act  the  occasions  for  which,  no  doubt,  are  at  first  non- 
voluntaiily  determined;  but  the  act  is  still  as  dbtinct  from  thera 
as  is  attention  from  Uie  objects  attended  to.  It  is  to  that 
movement  of  attention  already  described  in  dealing  with  ideation 
(§  24)  that  we  must  look  as  the  sotux:e  of  this  category  This  same 
mdvement,  in  like  manner,  yields  us  temporal  signs;  and  the 
complex  unity  formed  by  a  oombmation  of  these  b  what  we 
call  number.  When  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the 
field  and  the  focus  of  attention,  unifying  b  an  impossibility, 
whatever  the  impressions  received  may  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  voluntary  acts  of  concentration  bca>me  more  frequent  and 
dbtinct  the  variegated  continuum  of  sense  b  shaped  into  intui> 
tions  of  definite  things  and  events.  Also,  as  soon  as  words 
facilitate  the  fX>ntroI  of  ideas,  it  becomes  possible  to  single  out 
special  aspects  and  relations  of  things  as  the  subjects  or  starting- 
points  of  our  discursive  thinking.  Thus  the  forms  of  unity  are 
manifold:  every  act  of  intuition  or  thought,  whatever  else  it  is, 
b  an  act  of  unifying. 

It  b  obvious  that  the  whole  field  of  consciousness  at  any 
moment  can  never  be  actually  embraced  as  one.  What  is 
unified  becomes  thereby  the  focus  of  consciousness  and  so  leaves 
an  outlying  field;  so  far  tmity  may  be  held  to  imply  plurality. 
But  it  cannot  with  propriety  be^said  that  in  a  simple  act  of  attext* 
Uon  the  field  of  consciousness  is  analysed  into  two  dbtinct  parts, 
i.e.  two  um'tics— tikif  (now  attended  to)  and  the  other  or  the  rest 
(abstracted  from).  For  the  not-this  b  but  the  rest  of  a  con- 
tinuum and  not  itself  a  whole;  it  b  left  out  but  not  determined, 
as  the  bounding  space  b  left  out  when  a  figure  b  drawn.  To 
know  two  unities  we  must  coimect  both  together,  and  herein 
comes  to  light  the  difference  between  the  imity  which  b  the  form 
of  the  concept  or  subject  of  discourse  and  the  unity  of  a  judgment. 
The  latter  b  of  necessity  complex;  the  former  may  or  may  not 
be.  But  in  any  case  the  complexity  of  the  two  b  different. 
If  the  subject  of  thought  b  not  only  clear  but  dbtinct — s.e. 
not  merely  defined  as  a  whole  but  having  its  constituents  like> 
wise  more  or  less  defined— such  dbtinctness  b  due  to  previous 
judgments.  At  any  future  time  these  may  of  course  be  repeated ; 
such  are  the  analytical  or  explicative  judgmenu  of  logic.  As  the 
mere  subject  of  discourse  it  is,  however,  a  single  imity  simul- 
taneously apprehended;  the  relation  ascertained  between  it  and 
its  predicate  constitutes  the  unity  of  judgment,  a  unity  which  is 
comprehended  only  when  its  parts  are  successively  apprehended. 

But,  though  a  judgment  b  always  a  complex  unity,  the  extent 
of  thb  complexity  seems  at  first  sight  to  vary  as  the  form  of 
synthesb  varies.  Formal  lo^c,  as  we  have  seen,  Lmwmi 
by  throwing  the  form  of  synUiesb  into  the  predicate  Astsssy 
has  no  difficulty  in  reducing  every  judgment  to  an  •^  r^s^i. 
S  b  P.  But,  if  we  at  all  regard  the  matter  thou^t, 
it  b  certain,  for  example,  that  "  It  b  an  explosion  "  b  less 
complex  than  ''The  enemy  explodes  the  mine."  The  first 
answers  one  question;  the  second  answers  three.  But  as  regards 
the  more  complex  judgment  both  the  process  of  ascertaining 
the  fact  and  the  language  hi  which  it  b  expressed  show  that 
the  three  elements  concerned  in  it  are  not  synthesiaed  at  once. 

*  *'  We  may  rq^  one  of  the  words  here  printed  as  one,  la  that 
by  a  definite  act  we  unite  a  plurality  of  leners  in  our  image  and 
separate  it  from  its  neighbours:  we  may  also  regard  the  ooe  word  as 
many  when  we  attend  to  the  tranution  from  one  letter  to  anothft 
and  mark  each  step  "  (^gwart,  Logic,  ii.  (  66) 
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Suppose  we  start  from  tlie  eacpIoBion— «Bd  changes  or  move- 
ments &rtf  not  only  apt  to  attract  attention  first,  but,  when  recog- 
nized as  events  and  not  as  abstracts  personified,  they  call  for 
some  supplementing  beyond  themselves — then  in  this  case  we 
may  search  for  the  agent  at  work  or  for  the  object  affected,  but 
not  for  both  at  once.  Moreover,  if  we  find  either,  a  complete 
judgment  at  once  ensues:  "  The  enemy  explodes,"  or  "  The 
mine  is  exploded."  The  original  judgment  is  really  due  to  a 
synthesisof  these  two.  But,  when  the  resultsof  former  judgments 
are  in  this  manner  taken  up  into  a  new  judgment,  a  certain 
"  condensation  of  thought  "  ensues.  Of  this  condensation  the 
grammatical  structure  of  language  is  evidence,  thou^  logical 
manipulation — ^with  great  pains— ^obliterates  it.  Thus  our  more 
complex  judgment  would  take  the  form — **  The  enemy  is  now 
mine-exploding  "  or  **  The  mine  is  enemy-exploded,"  according 
as  one  or  other  of  the  simpler  judgments  was  made  first.  An 
examination  of  other  cases  would  in  like  manner  tend  to  show 
that  intellectual  synthesis  is  always— in  itself  and  apart  from 
implications— a  binary  synthesis.  Wundt,  to  whom  bebngs 
the  merit  of  first  expUdtly  stating  this  "  law  of  dichotomy  or 
duality"*  as  the  cardinal  principle  of  discursive  thinking, 
contrasts  it  with  synthesis  by  mere  association.  This,  as  running 
on  continuously,  he  represents  thus— A— B— C— D— .  .  .  ;  the 
synthesis  of  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  he  symbolizes  by  forms 
such  as  the  following: — 

X5:  AB    CD;  XB  6g^.  &c 

Thus,  Socrates  is  a  philosopher;  the  philpsopher  Socrates  dis- 
covered a  method;  the  philosopher  Socrates  discovered  the 
dialectical  method;  &c.  The  point  is  that  the  one  thing  attended 
to  in  an  intellective  act  is  the  synthesis  of  two  ideas,  and  of 
two  ideas  only,  because,  as  only  one  movement  of  attention 
is  possible  at  a  time,  only  two  ideas  at  a  time  can  be  synthesized. 
In  that  merely  associative  synthesis  by  which  the  memory- 
continuum  is  produced  attention  moves  from  A  to  B  and  thence 
to  C  without  any  relation  between  A  and  B  being  attended  to 
at  all,  although  they  must  have  relations,  that  of  sequence  eg. 
at  least. 

"  Difference,"  says  Hume,  "  I  consider  rather  as  a  negation 
of  relation  than  anything  real  or  positive.  Difference  is' of  two 
fNMfcaOT  kinds,  as  opposed  either  to  identity  or  resemblance. 

•o<f The  first  is  called  a  difference  of  number^  the  other 

'^■■'■^  of  kind."  The  truth  seems  rather  to  be  that  differ- 
ence in  Hume's  sense  of  numerical  difference'  is  so  far  an  element 
in  all  relations  as  all  imply  distinct  correlatives.  To  this  extent 
even  identity — or  at  least  the  recognition  of  it — ^rests  on  differ- 
ence, that  form  of  difference,  viz.  which  is  essential  to  plurality. 
But  absolute  difference  (Le.  diversity)  of  kind  may  be  considered 
tantamount  not,  indeed,  to  the  negation,  but  at  least  to  the 
absence  of  all  formal  relatidn.  That  this  absolute  difference — 
or  disparateness,  as  we  may  call  it— affords  no  ground  for  rela- 
tions becomes  evident  when  we  consider  (i)  that,  if  we  had  only 
a  plurality  of  absolutely  different  presentations,  we  should  have 
no  consciousness  at  all  (cf.  $  xi);  and  (2)  that  we  never 
compare— although  we  distinguish— presentations  which  seem 
absolutely  or  totally  disparate,  as  e.g.  a  thunderclap  and  the 
taste  of  sugar,  or  the  notion  of  free  trade  and  that  of  the  Greek 
accusative.  All  actual  comparison  of  what  is  qualitatively 
different  rests  ui)on  at  least  partial  likeness.  This  being  under- 
stood, it  is  noteworthy  that  the  recognition  of  unlikcness  is, 
if  anything,  more  "  real  or  positive  "  than  that  of  likeness,  and 
is  certainly  the  simpler  of  the  two.  In  the  comparison  of 
sensible  impressions— as  of  two  colours,  two  sounds,  the  lengths  or 
the  directions  of  two  lines,  &c. — we  find  it  easier  in  some  cases  to 
have  the  two  impressions  that  are  compared  presented  together, 
in  others  to  have  first  one  presented  and  then  the  other.  But, 
cither  way,  the  essential  matter  is  to  secure  the  most  eff^tive 
presentation  of  their  difference,  which  in  every  case  is  something 

*■  Wundt,  Logik:  eine  Untersuchung  der  Priiuipien  der  Erkenntniss 
(sod  ed..  1893).  i.  59  sqq. 

*  Hume's  numerical  diuerefloe,  that  is  to  say,  is  really  distinctness, 
not  Quantitative  difference. 


positive  and,  like  any  other  impression,  may  vary  in  amount 
from  bare  perceptibUity  to  the  extremest  disunce  that  the 
continuum  to  which  it  belongs  will  admit.  Where  no  difference 
or  distance  at  all  is  perceptible  there  we  say  there  is  likeness 
or  equality.  Is  the  only  outcome,  then,  that  when  we  pass 
from  ab  to  ac  there  is  a  change  in  consciousness,  and  that  when 
ab  persists  there  is  none?  To  say  this  is  to  take  no  account  of 
the  operations  (we  may  symbolize  them  as  ac~-*ab:c,  ab—¥ab:o) 
by  which  the  difference  or  the  equality  results.  The  change  of 
presenution  (c)  and  absence  of  change  (o)  are  not  here  what  they 
are  as  merely  passive  occurrences,  so  to  put  it.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  former  there  is  positive  presentation 
and  in  the  latter  no  presentation  at  all.  The  relation  of  unlikeness, 
then,  is  distinguished  from  the  mere  "  position  "  or  fact  of  change 
by  (i)  the  voluntary  concentration  of  attention  upon  ab  and 
ac  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  this  change  as  their  difference, 
and  by  (3)  the  act,  relating  them  through  it,  in  that  they  are 
judged  unlike  to  that  extent.  The  type  of  comparison  is  such 
superposition  of  geometrical  lines  or  figures  (as,  e.g.  in  Euclid  I. 
iv.) :  if  they  coincide  we  have  concrete  eqtiality;  if  they  do  not 
their  difference  is  a  line  or  figure.  All  sensible  comparisons 
conform  essentially  to  this  type.  In  comparing  two  shades  we 
place  them  side  by  side,  and  passing  from  one  to  the  other  seek 
to  determine  not  the  absolute  shade  of  the  second  but  its  shade 
relative  to  the  first — in  other  words,  we  look  out  for  contrast. 
We  do  not  say  of  one  "  It  is  dark,"  for  in  the  scale  of  shades  it 
may  be  light,  but "  It  is  darker  ";  or  vice  versa.  Where  there  is 
no  distance  or  contrast  we  simply  have  not  two  impressions,  and, 
as  said — ^if  we  consider  the  difference  by  itself — no  impression  at 
alL  Two  coincident  triangles  must  be  perceived  as  one.  The 
distinction  between  the  one  triangle  thus  formed  by  two  coinciding 
and  the  single  triangle  rests  upon  something  extraneous  to  this 
bare  presenution  of  a  triangle  that  is  one  and  the  same  in  both 
cases.  The  marks  of  this  numerical  distinctness  may  be  various: 
they  may  be  different  temporal  signs,  as  in  reduplications 
of  the  memory-continuum;  or  they  may  be  constituenU  peculiar 
to  each,  from  which  attention  is  for  the  moment  abstracted, 
any  one  of  which  suffices  to  give  the  conunon  or  identical  con- 
stituent a  new  setting.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  (i)  that  the 
numerical  distinctness  of  the  related  terms  is  secured  in  the 
absence  of  all  qualitative  difference  solely  by  the  intellectual 
act  which  has  so  unified  each  as  to  retain  what  may  serve 
as  an  individual  mark;  and  (2)  that  they  become  related  as 
"  like  "  either  in  virtue  of  the  active  adjustment  to  a  change 
of  impression  which  their  partial  assimilation  defeats,  or  in 
virtue  of  an  anticipated  continuance  of  the'  impression  which 
this  assimilation  confirms. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  this  analysis  that  we  say  in  common 
speech  that  two  things  in  any  respect  similar  are  so  far  the  same. 
This  ambiguity  in  the  word  "same,"  whereby  it  u^gotr, 
means  either  individual  identity  or  indistinguishable  "*"'^* 
resemblance  has  been  often  noticed,  and  from  a  logical  or 
objective  point  of  view  justly  complained  of  as  *'  engendering 
fallacies  in  otherwise  enlightened  understandings."  But  appar- 
ently no  one  has  inquired  into  its  psychological  basis,  although 
more  than  one  writer  has  admitted  that  the  ambigmty  is  one 
"  in  itself  not  always  to  be  avoided."*  It  is  not  enough  to 
trace  the  confusion  to  the  existence  of  common  names  and  to 
cite  the  forgotten  controversies  of  scholastic  realisns.  We  are 
not  now  concerned  with  the  conformity  of  thought  to  things 
or<  with  logical  analysis,  but  with  the  analysis  of  a  psycho- 
logical process.  The  tendency  to  treat  presentations  as  if  they 
were  copies  of  things — the  objective  bias,  as  we  may  call  it — 
is  the  one  grand  obstacle  to  psychological  observation.  Some 
only  realize  with  an  effort  that  the  idea  of  extension  is  not 
extended;  no  wonder,  then,  if  it  should  seem  ''unnatural" 
to  maintain  that  the  idea  of  two  like  things  does  not  consist 
of  two  like  ideas.  But,  assuming  that  both  mcam'ngs  of  identity 
have  a  psychological  justification,  it  will  be  well  to  distinguish 

•Cf.  J.  S.  Mill.  Logic,  bk.  1-  ch.  iii.  $  it.  and  ExaminaiiffH  of 
HamUUm,'yd  ed.,  ch.  xiv.  p.  306,  note;  also  MetnonK,  "  Hume- 
Studicn  "II.,  Wiener  Sitzungsberichte  {Phil.  Hist.  C/.),  d.  709. 
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them  and  to  esamiine  thdr  conoezion.  Perhaps  we  might 
tenn  the  one  "  material  identity  "  and  the  other  "  individual 
identity  "—following  the  analogy  of  expressions  such  as 
"  different  things  but  all  made  of  the  same  stuff/'  "  the  same 
person  but  entirely  changed."  Thus  there  is  unity  and  plurality 
concerned  *in  both,  and  herein  identity  or  sameness  differs 
from  singularity  or  mere  oneness,  which  so  far  entails  no  rela- 
tion. But  the  unity  and  the  plurality  are  different  in  each, 
and  each  is  in  some  sort  the  converse  of  the  other.  In  the 
one,  two  different  individuals  partially  coincide;  in  the  other, 
one  individual  is  partially  different;  the  imity  in  the  one  case 
is  an  individual  presentation,  in  the  other  is  the  presentation 
ol  an  individuaL 

In  material  identity  the  unity  Is  that  of  a  single  presentation, 
whether  simple  or  complex,  which  enters  as  a  common  con- 
stituent into  two  or  more  others.  It  may  be  possible, 
of  course,  to  individualize  it,  but  as  it  emerges  in 
a  comparison  it  is  a  single  presentation  and  nothing 
more.  On  account  of  this  absence  of  individual  marks  this 
angle  presentation  is  what  logicians  call  **  abstract ";  but  this 
is  not  psychologically  essential.  It  may  be  a  generic  image 
which  has  resulted  from  the  neutralizatiott  of  individual  marks, 
but  it  may  equally  well  be  a  simple  presentaticm,  like  red,  to 
which  such  marks  never  belonged.  We  come  here  from  a  new 
ade  upon  a  truth  which  has  been  already  expounded  at  length, 
vis.  that  presentations  are  not  given  to  us  as  individuals  but  as* 
changes  in  a  continuum.  Time  and  space — ^the  instruments, 
as  it  were,  of  individualization,  which  are  presupposed  in  the 
objective  sciences— are  psychotogicaUy  later  than  this  mere 
differentiation. 

The  many  vexed  questions  that  arise  concerning  individual 
identity  are  metaphysical  rather  than  psychologicaL  But  it 
will  serve  to  bring  out  the  difference  between  the 
two  forms  of  identity  to  note  that  an  identification 
cannot  be  established  solely  by  qualiutlve  compari- 
son; an  alibi  or  a  breach  of  temporal  continuity  will  turn  the 
flank  of  the  strongest  argument  from  resemblance.  Moreover, 
resemblance  itself  may  be  fatal  to  identification  when  the  law 
of  being  is  change. 

41.  As  regards  the  real  categories,  it  may  be  said  generally 
that  these  owe  their  origin  in  large  measure  to  the  anthropo- 
jj^^  morphic  or  mythical  tendency  of  human  thought — 

Cattgortu,  ^^  ^ttoujv  T<i  6iu)i(i^  ya^noBoi,  Into  the  forma- 
tion of  these  conceptions  two  very  distinct  factors 
enter— (i)  the  facU  of  what  in  the  stricter  sense  we  call  "  self- 
consciousness,"  and  (2)  certain  spatial  and  temporal  relations 
among  our  (wesentations  themselves.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has 
to  be  noted  that  these  spatial  and  temporal  relations  axe  but  the 
occasion  or  motive— and  ultimately  perhaps,  we  may  say,  the 
warrant^or  the  analogical  attribution  to  things  of  sdfhess, 
efficiency  and  design,  but  axe  not  directly  the  source  of  the 
forms  of  thought  that  thus  arise.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to 
be  noted  also  that  such  forms,  although  they  have  an  independent 
source,  would  never  apart  from  suiuble  material  come  into 
actual  existence.  If  the  followers  of  Hume  err  in  their  exclusive 
reliance  upon  "associations  luiturally  and  even  necessarily 
generated  by  the  order  of  our  sensations  "  (J.  S.  Mill),  the  disdple 
of  Kant  errs  also  who  relies  exclusively  on  "  the  synthetic  unity 
of  apperception."  The  truth  is  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  error 
in  thus  sharply  distinguishing  the  two  at  all;  if  we  do  so  moment- 
arily for  the  purpose  of  exposition  it  behoves  us  here  again  to 
remember  that  mind  grows  and  is  not  made.  The  use  of  terms 
like  "  innate,"  "  a  priori,"  "  necessary."  "  formal,"  &c.,  without 
further  qualification  leads  only  too  easily  to  the  mistaken  notion 
that  all  the  mental  facts  so  named  are  alike  underived  and  original, 
independent  not  only  of  experience  but  of  each  other;  whereas 
but  for  the  forms  of  intuition  the  forms  of  thought  would  be 
impossible — that  is  to  say,  we  should  never  have  a  self-conscious- 
ness at  all  if  we  had  not  previously  Icamt  to  distinguish  occupied 
and  unoccupied  space,  past  and  present  in  time,  and  the  like. 
But,  again,  it  is  equally  true  that,  if  we  could  not  feel  and  move 
fis  well  as  receive  impressions,  and  if  experience  did  not  repeat 


itself,  we  should  never  attam  even  to  this  level  of  spatial  and 
temporal  intuition.  Kant  shows  a  very  lame  and  halting 
recognition  of  this  dependence  of  the  higher  forms  on  the  lover 
both  in  his  schematism  of  the  categories,  and  again  in  correcting 
in  his  Analytic  the  opposition  of  shise  and  understanding  as 
respectively  receptive  and  active  with  which  he  set  oat  in  his 
Aesthetic  Still,  although  what  axe  called  the  subjective  and 
objective  factors  of  real  knowledge  advance  together,  the  former 
is  in  a  sense  always  a  step  ahoid.  We  find  again  without  us 
the  permanence,  individuality,  efficiency,  and  adaptation  we 
have  found  first  of  all  within  (cf .  fi  20,  &  and  </)•  But  suck 
primitive  imputation  of  personality,  though  it  farilitatrs  a  first 
understanding,  soon  proves  itself  faulty  and  begets  the  oontia- 
dictiotts  which  have  been  one  chief  motive  to  philosophy.  We 
smile  at  the  savage  who  thinks  a  magnet  must  need  food  or  the 
child  who  is  puzzled  that  the  horses  in  a  picture  remam  for  ever 
still;  but  few  consider  that  underlying  all  common-sense  thinking 
there  lurks  the  same  natural  precipitancy.  We  attribute  to 
extended  things  a  unity  which  we  know  only  as  the  unity  of  an 
unextended  subject;  we  attribute  to  changes  among  these 
extended  things  what  we  know  only  when  we  act  and  suffer 
ourselves;  and  we  attribute  further  to  them  in  their  dianges 
a  striving  for  ends  which  we  know  only  because  we  fed.  In  asking 
what  they  are,,  how  they  act,  and  why  they  are  thus  and  thus, 
we  assimilate  Uiem  to  ourselves,  in  spite  of  the  diffeitenoes  which 
lead  us  by-and-by  to  see  a  gulf  between  mind  and  matter.  Such 
instinctive  analogies  have,  like  other  analogies,  to  be  confirmed, 
refuted,  or  modLBed  by  further  knowledge,  t.e.  by  the  vcry 
insight  into  things  whidi  these  analogies  have  themselves  made 
possible.  That  in  their  first  form  they  were  mythical,  and  tlut 
they  could  never  have  been  at  all  unless  originated  in  this  way, 
are  considerations  that  make  no  difference  to  their  vaJidit>'^ 
assufning,  that  is,  that  they  admit,  now  or  hereafter,  of  a  kf^ 
transformation  which  renders  them  objectively  valid.  This 
legitimation  is,  of  course,  the  business  of  philmophy;  we  are 
concerned  only  with  the  psychological  analysis  and  oiigm  of 
the  conceptions  themselves. 

42.  As  it  roust  here  suffice  to  examine  one  of  these  categories, 
let  ua  take  that  which  is  the  most  important  and  central  of  the 

three,  viz.  causality  or  the  relation  <rf  cause  and  effect,    ^_ 

as  that  will  neceaaarily  throw  some  light  upon  the  con-  ^ ' 

stitution  of  the  others.  To  begin,  we  must  distinguish  three  things, 
which,  though  very  different,  are  very  liable  to  be  confused.  <i) 
Perceiving  in  a  definite  case.  e.g.  that  on  the  sun  shining  a  stone 
becomes  warm,  we  may  say  the  sun  makes  the  stone  m-arm.  This 
is  a  concrete  instance  of  predicating  the  causal  relation.  In  this 
there  is,  explicitly  at  all  events,  no  sutemcnt  of  a  general  lav  or 
axiom,  such  as  we  have  when  we  say  (2)  "  Every  event  must  ha%Te 
a  cause  " — a  statement  commonly  known  as  the  pnndple  of  causality. 
This  again  is  distinct  from  what  is  on  all  hands  aUom-cd  to  be  aa 
tmpinal  generalization,  viz.  (3)  that  such  and  such  particubr 
causes  have  invariably  such  and  such  particular  effects.  Witb 
these  last  psychology  is  not  directly  concerned  at  all:  it  has  only 
to  analyse  and  trace  to  its  origin  the  bare  conception  of  causatioi 
as  expressed  in  (i)  and  involved  in  both  these  geneialiiationi. 
Whether  only  some  evenu  have  causes,  as  the  notion  of  chance 
implies,  whether  all  causes  are  uniform  in  their  action  or  sctoe 
capricious  and  arbitrary,  as  the  unreflecting  suppose— ail  this  is 
boide  the  question  for  us. 

One  point  in  the  analysis  of  the  causal  relation  Hume  may  be 
said  to  have  settled  once  for  all:  it  does  not  rest  upon  or  contaia 
any  immediate  intuition  of  a  causal  nexus.  The  two  relations  that 
Hume  allowed  to  be  perceived  (or  "  presumed  to  exist  "},  viz-  con- 
tieuity  in  space  of  the  objects  causally  related  and  priority  in  ttsoe 
of  the  cause  before  the  dfect,  are  the  only  relations  directlv  db- 
cemible.  We  say  indeed  "  The  sun  warms  the  stone  "  as  nadil>  a» 
we  say  "  The  sun  rises  and  sets,"  as  if  both  were  matters  of  direct 
observation  then  and  there.  But  that  this  is  not  so  is  evident  froa 
the  fact  that  only  in  some  cases  when  one  change  folkrrs  upp* 
another  do  we  regard  it  as  following  from  the  other:  casual  cvta- 
cidence  is  at  least  as  common  as  causal  connexion.  Wlioice  the 
difference,  then,  if  not  from  perception?  Hume's  answer.*  repeated 
in  the  main  by  English  psychologists  since,  is,  as  all  the  wxirid 
knows,  that  the  difference  is  the  result  of  association,  that  when  a 
change  a  in  an  object  A  has  been  frequently  observed  to  precede  a 
change  B  in  another  object  B,  this  repetition  dOtrmtma 
the  mind  to  a  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other.     It  is  this 


<  Treatise  ofHumhn  Nature,  pt.  iii.  $  xiv.. "  of  the  idea  of  necessary 
connexion." 
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determination,  whidi  oottM  not  be  pcetent  at  fint,  that 
"the  third  relation  betwixt  these  objects."  This  "internal  im- 
pression  "  generated  by  association  is  then  projected;  "  for  'tis  a 
common  oMervation  that  the  mind  has  a  great  propensity  tp  spread 
itself  on  external  objeOs." 

The  subjective  origin  and  the  after-projection  %ve  must  admit, 
but  all  else  in  Hume  s  famous- doctrine  seems  glaringly  at  variance 
with  facts.  In  one  respect  it  proves  too  much,  for  not  all  constant 
sequences  are  re^parded  as  causal,  as  according  to  his  analysis  they 
ought  to  be;  again,  in  another  respect  it  proves  too  little,  for  causal 
connexion  is  continually  predicated  on  a  fiiyt  occurrence.  The 
natural  man  has  always  distinguished  between  causes  and  signs 
or  portents;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  produced  an 
effect  many  times  before  regarding  himself  as  the  cause  <^  it.  J.  S. 
Mill  has  indeed  obviated  the  first  objection  epistemologically  by 
adding  to  constant  conjunction  the  further  characteristic  of  "  uncon- 
ditionalitv.'*  But  this  is  a  conception  that  cannot  be  psychologi- 
cally explained  from  Hume's  premisses,  unless  perhaps  by  resolving 
it  into  the  qualification  that  the  invariability  must  be  complete  aad 
not  partial,  whereupon  the  second  objection  applies.  *'  Uncondi- 
tional "  is  a  word  for  which  v/t  can  find  no  mcaninff  as  long  as  we 
confine  our  attention  to  temporal  succession.  It  wiU  not  do  to  sav 
both  that  an  invariable  succession  generates  the  idea,  and  that  such 
invariable  succession  must  be  not  only  invariable  but  also  uncondi- 
tional in  order  to  generate  it.  We  may  here  turn  the  master  agaunst 
the  disciple:  "  the  same  principle,"  says  Hume,  *'  cannot  be  both 
the  oause  and  the  <;ffect  of  another,  and  this  is  |>erhaps  the  only 
proposition  concerning  that  relation  which  is  either  intuitively 
or  demonstratrvcly  certain  "  (op.  ciL  p.  391).  Unconditionality 
u  then  part  of  the  causal  relation  and  yet  not  the  product  of 
invariable  repetition. 

Perhaps  the  source  of  this  element  in  the  relation  will  become 
ctear  if  we  examine  more  closely  the  so-called  "  internal  impression  " 
of  the  mind,  which  according  to  Hume  constitutes  the  whole  of  our 
idea  of  ix>wcr  or  efficacy.  To  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  impression 
Hume  cites  the  instant  passage  of  the  imagination  to  a  particular 
idea  on  hearing  the  word  commonly  annexed  to  it,  when  **  'twill 
scarce  be  pos^le  for  the  mind  by  its  utmost  efforts  to  prevent 
that  transition  "  (op.  cU.  p.  393).  It  is  this  determination,  then, 
which  is  felt  internally,,  not  perceived  externally,  that  we  mis- 
takenly transfer  to  objects  and  regard  as  an  intelligible  connexion 
between  them.    But,  if  Hume  admits  this,  must  he  not  admit  mors? 
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Can  it  be  pretended  that  it  is  through  the  workings  of  asaodation 
among  our  ideas  that  we  first  feel  a  determination  which  our  utmost 
efforts  can  scarce  resist,  or  that  we  feel  such  determination  under 
no  other  drcumstancesr  If  it  be  allowed  that  the  natural  man  is 
irresistibly  determined  to  imagine  an  apple  when  he  hcan  its  name 
or  to  expect  thunder  when  he  sees  lightning,  must  it  not  also  be 
allowed  that  he  is  irresistibly  determined  much  eariier  and  in  a 
much  more  impressive  way  when  overmastered  by  the  elements  or 
by  his  enemies?  But,  further,  such  instances  bnng  to  light  what 
Hume's  "  determination  "  also  implies,  viz.  its  necessary  correla- 
tive, effort  or  action.  Even  irresistible  association  can  only  be 
known  as  such  by  efforts  to  resist  it.  Hume  allows  this  when  he 
■ays  that  his  principles  of  association  "are  not  infallible  causes; 
for  one  may  fix  his  attention  during  some  time  on  any  one  object 
without  looldng  farther  "  {pp.  cit.  p.  393).  But  the  fact  u,  we  know 
both  what  it  is  to  act  and  what  it  is  to  suffer,  to  go  where  we  would 
and  to  be  carried  where  we  would  not,  quite  apart  from  the  work- 
ings of  association.  And,  had  Hume  not  confused  the  two  different 
inquiries,  that  concerning  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  causation  and 
that  concerning  the  ground  of  causal  inference  or  law  of  causation, 
it  could  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  offer  such  an  analysis  of  the 
former  as  he  does. 

Keeping  to  the  former  and  umpler  question,  it  would  seem  that 
when  m  ordinary  thinking  we  say  A  causes  this  or  that  in  B  we 
project  or  analogically  attribute  to  A  what  we  experience  in  acting, 
and  to  B  what  we  experience  in  being  acted  on:  and  the  structure  of 
language  shows  that  such  projection  was  made  long  before  it  was 
suspected  that  what  A  once  aid  and  B  once  suffered  will  be  done 
ana  suffered  in  the  same  circumstances  again.  The  occasions  suitable 
for.  this  projection  are  determined  by  the  temporsl  and  spatial 
relations  of  the  objects  concerned,  which  relations  are  matter  of 
intuition.  These  are  of  no  very  special  interest  from  a  psycholog^ical 
point  of  view,  but  the  subjective  elements  we  shall  do  well  to  consider 
further.  First  of  all,  we  must  note  the  distinction  of  immanent 
action  and  transuent  action;  the  former  is  what  we  call  action 
simply,  and  implies  only  a  sinsle  thing,  the  agent;  the  latter,  which 
we  might  with  advantage  caU  effectuation,  implies  two  things,  a 
patient  as  well  as  an  agent.  In  scientific  languase  the  agent  in  an 
intransitive  act  is  called  a  causa  immanens  and  so  dbtinguishcd 
from  the  asent  in  effectuation  or  causa  trausiens.  Common  tnoueht, 
however,  does  not  regard  mere  action  as  caused  at  all ;  and  we  shall 
find  it,  in  fact,  impossible  to  resolve  action  into  effectuation.  But, 
since  the  things  with  which  we  ordinarily  deal  are  complex,  have 
many  parts,  properties,  memben,  phases,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  analytic  procedure  of  thought,  there  ensues,  indeed,  a  con- 
tinual shifting  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  regard  any  given 
thing,  so  that  what  is  in  one  aspect  one  thing  is  in  another  many 


(cf.  |ao).  So  it  comes  about  that,  when  regnrding  himself  as  one,  the 
natursl  man  meaks  of  himsdf  as  walking,  shouting.  &c;  but,  when 
distinguishing  hetween  himself  and  hb  members,  he  speaks  of  raising 
his  voice,  moving  his  legs,  and  so  forth.  Thus  no  toooer  do  we 
resolve  aqy  ^ven  action  into  an  effectuation,  by  analytkally  dis* 
tinguishing  within  the  original  agent  an  agent  and  a  patient,  than 
a  new  action  appears.  Action  is  thus  a  simpler  notion  than  causa- 
tion and  inexplicable  by  means  of  it.  It  is  certainly  no  easy  problem 
in  philosophy  to  determine  where  the  resolution  ol  the.  complex 
is  to  oease,  at  what  point  we  must  atop,  because  in  the  presence 
of  an  individual  thiiig  and  a  simple  activity.  At  any  rate,  we 
reach  such  a  point  psychologically  in  the  conscious  subject,  and 
that  energy  in  consciousness  we  call  attention.  If  this  be  allowed, 
Hume's  cntUiue  of  the  notion  of  efficacy  b  really  wide  of  the  mark. 
"  Some,"  *■  he  says,  "  have  asserted  that  we  fe^  an  energy  or  power 
in  our  own  mind;  and  that,  having  in  thb  manner  acquir^  the 
idea  of  power,  we  transfer  that  quaUty-to  matter,  where  we  are  not 
able  immediately  to  discover  it. . . .  But  to  convince  us  how 
fallacious  this  reasoning  is,  we  need  only  connder  that  the  will, 
being  here  connder'd  as  a  cause,  has  no  more  a  cUscoverable  con- 
nexion  with  its  effects  than  any  material  cause  has  with  its  proper 
effect.  .  .  .The  effect  b  there  [too]  distinguidiable  and  separable 
from  thecause,  and  could  not  be  foreseen  without  the  expencnoe  of 
their  constant  conjunction  "  (0^.  ciL  p.  455).  Thb  b  logical  analysis, 
not  psychological;  the  point  b  that  the  will  b  not  considered  as  a 
cause  and  distinguished  from  its  effects,  nor  in  fact  considered  at 
all.  It  b  not  a  case  of  sequence  between  two  separable  impressions: 
for  we  cannot  really  make  the  indefinite  re^;Te8s  that  such  loncal 
distinctions  as  that  betiifeen  the  conscious  subject  and  its  acts  implies. 
Moreover,  our  activity  as  such  b  not  directly  presented  at  all: 
we  are,  being  active;  and  further  than  thb  psyc^olosical  arulysb 
will  not  go.*  There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  two  ways  m  whk:h  this 
acti^ty  IS  inanifested,  the  receptive  or  passive  and  the  motor  or 
active  in  the  stricter  sense — (ci.  I  8)  and  our  experience  of  these 
we  project  in  predicating  the  causal  relation.  But  two  halves 
do  not  make  a  whole;  so  we  have  no  complete  experience  of  effectua- 
tion, for  the  simple  reason  that  we  cannot  be  two  things  at  once. 
We  are  guided  in  inecing  it  together  by  the  temporal  and  spatial 
relations  of  the  things  concerned.  Hence,  perhaps,  tome  of  the 
antinomies  that  beset  this  concept.  In  its  eariiest  form,  then, 
the  so-called  necessary  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  b  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  that  of  physical  oonitraint.  To  thb,  no  doubt, 
is  added  the  strength  of  expectation— as  Hume  supposed  when 
the  same  effect  has  been  found  invariably  to  follow  the  same  cause. 
Finally,  when  upon  the  basis  of  such  associated  uniformities  of 
sequence  a  definite  intellectual  elaboration  of  such  material  ensues, 
the  logical  necessity  of  reason  and  consequent  finds  a  place,  and  so 
far  as  deduction  b  applicable  cause  and  reason  become  interdu^nge- 
able  ideas. 

Bdief, 

43.  The  mention  of  logical  necessity  brings  us  to  a  new  topic, 
viz.  the  ''objectivity"  of  thought  and  cognition  generally. 
The  psychological  treatment  of  thb  tc^ic  b  tantamount  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  characteristics  of  the  states  of  mind  we  call 
certainty,  doubt,  belief — all  of  which  centre  round  the  one  fact 
of  evidence.  Between  the  certainty  that  a  proposition  is  true 
and  the  certainty  that  it  b  not  there  may  intervene  many  grades 
of  uncertainty.  We  may  know  that  A  is  sometimes  B,  or 
sometimes  not;  or  that  some  at  least  of  the  conditions  of  B  are 
present  or  absent;  or  the  presentation  of  A  may  be  too  confused 
for  dbtinct  analysis.  This  b  the  region  of  probability,  possibility, 
more  or  less  obscurity.  Leaving  thb  a^de,  it  will  be  enough  to 
notice  those  cases  in  which  certainty  may  be  complete.  With 
that  certainty  which  is  absolutely  objective,  «.e.  with  knowledge, 
psychology  has  no  direct  concern;  it  b  for  logic  to  furnish  the 
criteria  by  which  knowledge  b  ascertained. 

Emotion  and  desire  are  frequent  indirect  causes  of  subjective 
certainty,  in  so  far  as  they  determine  the  constituents  and  the 

>  Hume  here  has  Locke  and  Berkeley  specially  in  view.  Locke  as  a 
patient  and  acute  inquirer  was  incomparably  better  as  a  psycholonst 
than  a  man  addicted  to  literary  foppery  like  Hume,  for  all  hb 
genius,  could  possibly  be.  On  the  particular  question,  see  Locke, 
Essay,  bk.  iL  c  ai,  H  3-S- 

*  In  an  article  (MiM,  1886,  p.  317)  Mr  F.  H.  Bradley  created 
some  stir  by  declaring  that  "  the  present  use  of  these  phrases  [active 
energy]  b  uttle  better  than  a  scandal  and  a  main  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  Ei^lish  psychology."  In  Mind  for  190^  and  1903  he  has 
made  important  contributions  towards  clearing  up  the  supposed 
confusion,  and  the  subject  b  still  bciiig  debated.  But  the  main 
contention  of  the  text,  that  activity  b  (or  psi^hology  at  all  events 
ultimate  and  unanalysable,  seems  still  to  await  refutation.  A^brief 
notice  of  some  of  the  diverse  views  obtaining  will  be  found  in  an 
address,  "  The  Problems  of  General  Psychology,"  by  J.  Ward 
Pkilosophical  Review  (i904)»  PP>  fio8  sqq. 
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grouping  of  the  field  of  consciousness  at  the  moment — "  pack  the 
jury  "  or  "  suborn  the  witnesses,"  as  it  were.  But  the  ground 
of  certainty  is  isr  all  cases  some  quality  or  some  relation  of  these 
presentations  inter  se.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  ground  of  all 
certainty  is  objective — ^in  the  sense,  that  is,  of  being  something 
at  least  directly  and  immediately  determined  for  the  subject 
ud  not  by  it.  Where  certainty  is  mediate,  one  judgment  is 
often  spoken  of  as  the  ground  of  another;  but  a  syllogism  is 
still  psychologically  a  single,  though  not  a  simple,  judgment, 
and  the  certainty  of  it  as  a  whole  is  immediate.  Between  the 
judgment  A  is  B  and  the  question  Is  A  B?  the  difference  is  not 
one  of  content  nor  scarcely  one  of  form:  it  is  a  difference  which 
depends  upon  the  effect  of  the  proposition  on  the  subject  judging, 
(i.)  We  have  this  effect  before  lis  most  dearly  if  we  consider  what 
is  by  common  consent  regarded  as  the  type  of  certainty  and 
evidence,  the  certainty  of  present  sense-impressions  whence  it  is 
said,  "  Seeing  is  believing."  The  evident  is  here  the  actual, 
and  the  "  feding  or  consciousness  "  of  certainty  is  in  this  case 
nothing  but  the  sense  of  being  taken  fast  hold  of  and  forced  to 
apprehend  what  is  there,  (ii.)  The  like  is  true  of  memory  and 
expectation:  in  these  also  there  is  a  sense  of  being  tied  down 
to  what  is  given,  whereas  in  mere  imagination,  however  lively, 
this  non-Voluntaiy  determination  is  absent  (cf.'fi  36).  Hume 
saw  this  at  times  dearly  enough,  as,  e.g.  when  he  says,  "  An 
idea  assented  to  feels  different  from  a  fictitious  idea  that  the 
fancy  alone  presents  to  us."  But  unfortunatdy  he  not  only 
made  this  difference  a  mere  difference  of  intensity,  but  spoke 
of  belief  itself  as  "  an  operation  of  the  mind  "  or  **  manner  of 
conception  that  bestowed  on  our  ideas  this  additional  force  or 
vivadty."'  In  short,  Hume  confounded  one  of  the  indirect 
causes  of  bdief  with  the  groimd  of  it,  and  again,  in  describing 
this  ground  committed  the  tartpw  rpbnpw  ot  making  the  mind 
determine  the  ideas  instead  of  the  ideas  determine  the  mind, 
(iii.)  In  speaking  of  intellection  he  is  dearer:  "  The  answer  is 
easy  with  regard  to  propositions  that  are  prov'd  by  intuition  or 
demonstration.  In  that  case  the  person  who  assents  not  only 
concdves  the  ideas  according  to  the  proposition,  but  is  neces- 
sarily determin'd  to  concave  them  in  that  particular  manner  " 
(op.  cU.  p.  395).  It  has  been  often  urged—as  by  J.  S.  Mill,  for 
example — that  belief  is  something  "  ultimate  and  primordial." 
No  doubt  it  is;  but  so  is  the  distinction  between  activity  and 
pa^vity,  and  it  is  not  here  maintained  that  certainty  can  be 
analysed  into  something  simpler,  but  only  that  it  is  identical 
with  what  is  of  the  nature  of  passivity— objective  determination. 
As  Bain  put  it,  "  The  leading  fact  in  belief  ...  b  our  primitive 
credulity.  We  begin  by  believing  everything;  whatever  is  is 
true"  (Emotions  and  Will,  3d  ed.,  p.  5x1).  But  the  point  is 
that  in  this  primitive  state  there  is  no  act  answering  to  "  believe  " 
distinct  from  the  non-voluntary  attention  answering  to  "  per- 
ceive," and  no  reflection  such  as  a  modal  term  like  "  true  " 
implies.  With  eyes  open  in  the  broad  day  no  man  says,  "  I  am 
certain  there  is  light  " ;  he  simply  sees.  He  may  by-and-by  come 
absolutdy  to  disbelieve  much  that  he  sees— «.f .  that  things  are 
nearer  when  viewed  through  a  tdescope— just  as  he  will  come  to 
disbelieve  his  dreams,  though  while  they  last  he  is  certain  in 
these  too.  The  consistency  we  find  it  possible  to  esUblish  among 
certain  of  our  ideas  becomes  an  ideal,  to  which  we  expect  to 
find  all  our  experience  conform.  Still  the  intuitive  evidence  of 
logical  and  mathematical  axioms  is  psychologically  but  a  new 
form  of  the  actual;  we  are  only  certain  that  two  and  two  make 
four  and  we  are  not  less  certain  that  we  see  things  nearer  through 
a  telescope. 

Presentation  of  Self  t  Self-Consciousness  and  Conduct. 
44.  The  concept  of  self  we  have  just  seen  underlying  and 
to  a  great  extent  shaping  the  rest  of  our  intellectual  furniture; 
on  this  account  it  is  at  once  desirable  and  difikult  to  analyse 
it  and  ascertain  the  conditions  of  its  devdopment.  In  attempt- 
ing this  we  must  cardully  distinguish  between  the  bare  presenta- 
tion of  sdf  and  that  reference  of  other  presenutions  to  it  which 
is  often  called  specially  sdf-consdousness,  "inner  sense,"  or 
^  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  Green  and  Grose's  ed.,  t.  396. 


internal  perception.  Concerning  all  presentations  whatever— 
that  of  self  no  less  than  the  rest— it  is  possible  to  reflect,  **  Hiis 
presentation  is  mine;  it  is  my  object;  I  am  the  subject  attending 
to  it."  The  presenution  of  self,  then,  is  one  presenutaon  among 
others,  the  result,  like  them,  of  the  differentiation  of  the  original 
continuum.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  presentation  must  be  io 
existence  first  before  other  presentations  can  be  related  to  iL 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  in  and  by  means  of  such  idations 
that  the  concept  of  self  is  completed.  We  begin,  therefore, 
with  self  simply  as  an  object,  and  end  wifh  the  concept  of  that 
object  as  the  subject  or  "  myself "  that  knows  itself.  The  self 
has,  first  of  all  (a)  a  unique  interest  and  (b)  a  certain  inwardness, 
(c)  it  is  an  individual  that  (d)  persists,  (e)  is  active,  and  finally 
(/)  knows  itself.  These  several  characteristics  of  self  are  inti- 
matdy  involved;  so  far  as  they  appear  at  all  they  advance  in 
definiteness  from  the  lowest  levd  of  mere  sentience  to  those 
moments  of  highest  self-consdousness  in  which  oonsdence 
approves  or  condemns  volition. 

The  earliest  and  to  the  last  the  most  important  dement  in  sdf— 
what  we  might  perhaps  term  its  root  or  material  element — is  that 
variously  styled  the  organic  sensations — vital  sense,  -^ 
coenaesthesis,  or  somatic  consdousness.  This  largely  fZT^^ 
determines  the  tone  of  the  qiedal  sensations  and  enters,  ■■*^*v> 
though  little  suspected,  into  all  our  higher  feelings.  If,  as  some- 
times happens  in  serious  nervous  affections,  the  wndle  body  or  any 
port  of  it  should  lose  common  sensibility,  the  whole  body  or  that 
part  is  at  once  r^arded  as  strange  and  even  as  hostile.  In  some 
forms  of  hypochondria,  in  which  this  extreme  somatic  insensibility 
and  absence  of  zest  leave  the  intellect  and  memoiv  unaffecttd.  the 
individual  doubts  his  own  existence  or  denies  it  altogether.  Ribot 
cites  the  case  of  such  a  patient,  who,  declaring  that  he  had  been 
dead  for  two  years,  thus  expressed  his  perplexity: — '*  J'existe.  mais 
en  dehors  de  la  vie  r&dle,  mat^elle,  et,  maJgr^  moi,  rien  ne  m'ayaot 
donn6  la  mort.  Tout  est  m6canique  dies  mot  et  se  fait  inconsaem- 
ment."'  It  is  not  because  they  accompany  physiological  functions 
essential  to  the  effidency  of  the  organism  as  an  organism,  but 
simply  because  they  are  the  most  immediate  and  most  constant 
sources  of  feeling,  that  these  massive  but  ill-defined  organic  sensa- 
tions are  from  the  first  the  objects  of  the  directest  ana  most  unre- 
flecting interest.  Other  objects  have  at  the  outset  but  a  mediate 
interest  through  subjective  selection  in  relation  to  these,  and  never 
become  so  instictivdy  and  insei>arably  identified  with  sdf,  never 
have  the  same  inwaniness.  This  brings  us  to  a  new  point.  As 
soon  as  definite  perception  begins,  the  Dody  as  an  extended  thing 
b  distinguished  from  other  bodies,  and  such  organic  sensations  as 
can  be  localized  at  all  are  localized  within  it.  At  the  same  time  the 
actions  of  other  bodies  upon  it  are  accompanied  by  pleasures  and 
pains,  while  their  action  upon  each  other  is  not.  Ine  body  also 
ts  the  only  thing  directly  set  in  motion  by  the  reactions  of  these 
feelings,  the  purpose  of  such  movements  being  to  bring  near  to  it 
the  things  for  wnich  there  is  appetite  and  to  remove  it  from  those 
towards  which  there  is  aversion.  It  is  thus  not  merely  the  type  of 
occupied  space  and  the  centre  from  which  all  positions  are  reckoned, 
but  It  affords  us  an  unfailing  and  ever-present  intuition  of  the  actu- 
ally felt  and  living  self,  to  which  all  other  things  are  external,  more 
or  leas  distant,  and  at  times  absent  altogether.  The  body  thai  first 
of  all  gives  to  self  a  certain  measure  01  individuality,  permaoenoe 
and  inwardness. 

But  with  the  devdopment  of  ideation  there  arises  within  this 
what   we   may   call   an   inner  zone  of   self,   having   ^iU   more 

unity  and  permanence.     We  have  at  this  stage  not  . ^„ 

only  an  intuition  of  the  bodily  self  dmng  or  suffering  "■•rSsB, 
here  and  now,  but  also  memories  of  what  it  has  been  and  done 
under  varied  circumstances  in  the  past.  External  impresaiotts 
have  b]r  this  time  lost  in  novelty  and  oecome  leas  abaortnng,  while 
the  train  of  ideas,  largely  increased  in  number,  distinctness  and 
mobility,  diverts  attention  and  often  shuts  out  the  things  of  sense 
altogetner.  In  all  such  reminiscence  or  reverie  a  generic  imaj^ 
of  self  is  the  centre,  and  every  new  image  as  it  arises  derives  all  iti 
interest  from  relation  to  this;  and  so  apart  from  bodily  appetites 
new  desires  may  be  quickened  and  old  emotions  stirred  agam  whca 
all  that  is  actually  present  is  dull  and  unexciting.  But  desires 
and  emotions,  it  must  be  remembered,  though  awakened  by  what 
is  only  imaginary,  invariably  entail  actual  organic  pertufiatsons. 
and  with  these  the  generic  image  of  self  comes  to  oe  intimatdy 
united.  Hence  arises  a  contrast  between  the  inner  self,  which  the 
natural  man  locates  in  his  breast  or  ^fifi»,  the  chief  seat  of  thrae 
emotional  disturiMuces,  and  the  whole  vinble  and  tangible  body  be- 
sides. Although  from  thdr  nature  they  do  not  admit  of  mock  ideal 
representation,  yet,  when  actually  present,  these  wganic  sensatiotis 
exert  a  powerful  and  often  irresistible  influence  over  other  ideas; 
they  have  each  thdr  appropriate  train,  and  so  heighten  in  the  very 

*  "  Bases  affectives  de  la  perBonnalit6 ' 
xviiL  149. 
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complex  and  looae|y  compacted  idea  of  lelf  those  traits  they 
originally  wrought  into  it,  suppressinK  to  an  equal  extent  all  the 
rest.  Normally  there  is  a  oerum  equifibrium  to  which  they  return, 
and  which,  we  may  suppose,  determines  the  so-called  temperament, 
natttrd  or  disposition,  thus  securing  some  tolerable  uniformity 
and  continuity  in  the  presentation  <rf  self.  But  even  within  the 
limiu  of  sanity  great  and  sudden  changes  of  mood  are  possible. 
as,  0.g.  in  hysterical  persons  or  those  of  a  '^  mercurial  temperament,'* 
or  among  the  lower  animals  at  the  onset  of  parental  or  migratory 
instincts.  Beyond  those  limit*— as  the  concomitant  apparently  oif 
serious  visceral  derangements  or  the  altered  nutrition  o(  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  itself — com|:^ete  "alienation"  may  ensue.  A 
new  self  may  arise,  not  only  distinct  from  the  old  and  devoid  of  all 
save  the  most  elementary  knowledge  and  skill  that  the  old  posseitoed, 
but  diametrically  opposed  to  it  in  tastes  and  dispoeitioa— obscenity, 
it  may  be,  taking  the  place  of  modesty  and  cupidity  or  cowardice 
succeeding  to  generosity  or  courage.  The  most  convincing  illus- 
trations of  the  psycholcwical  growtn  and  structure  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  self  on  the  lower  levels  of  sensation  and  ideation  are  furnished 
by  these  melancholy  spectacles  of  minds  diseased ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  refer  to  them  in  detail  here.^ 

Passing  to  the  higher  level  of  intellection,  we  come  at  length 
upon  the  concept  which  every  intelligent  being  more  or  less  dis- 
ffgff  tinctly  forms  of  himself  as  a  person,  M.  or  N.,  having 

j^„"  such  and  such  a  character,  tastes  and  oonvu:tions,*such 
and  such  a  histoiy,  and  such  and  such  an  aim  in  life. 
The  main  instrument  in  the  formation  of  this  concept,  as  of  others, 
is  language,  and  especially  the  social  intercourse  that  language 
makes  possible^  Up  to  this  point  the  presentation  of  self  has  shaped 
that  ol  not-self, — that  is  to  say,  external  thing^  have  been  com- 
prehended by  the  projection  of  its  characteristics.  But  now  the 
Older  is  in  a  sense  reversed:  the  individual  advances  to  a  fuller 
self-knowledge  by  comparing  the  self  within  with  wnat  is  first  dis- 
cernible in  other  persons  withou  t.  So  far  amint  fkctnme  est  la  socUU ; 
it  is  through  the ''  us  "  that  we  learn  of  the  "  me  "  (cf.  \  36,  note  i). 
Collective  action  for  common  ends  is  of  the  essence  of  society,  and 
in  taking  counsel  together  for  the  good  of  his  tribe  each  one  learns 
also  to  Uke  counsel  with  himself  lor  his  own  good  on  the  whole; 
with  the  idea  of  the  common  weal  arises  the  klea  of  happiness 
as  distinct  from  momentaiy  gratification.  The  extra-regaxdii^ 
impulses  are  now  confronted  by  a  reasonable  self-love^  and  in  the 
deuberatk>ns  that  thus  ensue  Activity  attains  to  its  highest  forms 
— ^those  of  thought  and  volition.  In  the  first  we  have  a  distinctly 
active  manipulation  of  ideas  as  compared  with  the  more  passive 
spectacle  of  memory  and  imagination.  Thereby  emerges  a  contrast 
TCtween  the  thinker  and  these  objects  of  his  thought,  including 
among  them  the  mere  generic  image  of  self,  from  whkh  is  now  formed 
this  concept  of  self  as  a  person.  A  similar,  even  sharper,  contrast 
also  accompanies  the  exercise  of  what  is  very  misleadinaly  termed 
"  self-control,"  i^.  control  by  this  personal  self  of  "  tne  various 
natural  affectk>ns  " — to  use  Butler's  phrase-^which  often  hinder  it 
as  external  objects  hindered  them.  It  u  doubtful  whether  the 
reasoning,  regulating  self  is  commonly 'rq;arded  as  definitely  local- 
ized. The  effort  of  thinking  and  concentrating  attention  upon 
ideas  is  no  doubt  referred  to  the  brain,  but  thb  is  only  compar- 
able with  the  localization  of  other  efforts  in  the  limbs;  when  we 
think  we  commonly  feci  also,  and  the  emotional  basis  is  of  all  the 
most  subjective  and  inalienable.  If  we  speak  of  this  latest  phase 
of  self  as  par  exuUetue  "  the  inner  self,"  such  language  is  then  mainly 
figurative,  inasmuch  as  the  contrasts  just  described  are  contrasts 
into  which  spatial  relations  do  not  enter. 

45.  The  term  "  reflection,"  or  internal  perception  is  applied  to 
that  state  of  mind  in  which  some  particular  presentation  or  group 
of  presentatk)ns  (x  or  y)  is  not  simply  in  the  field  of 
,  consciousness  but  there  as  consciously  related  to  self, 
'  which  is  also  presented  at  the  same  time.  Self  here 
may  be  symbolized  by  M,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  in  like 
manner  an  object  in  the  field  of  consciousness.  The  relation 
of  the  two  is  commonly  expressed  by  saying,  "  This  (x  or  y)  is 
my  (M's)  percept,  idea  or  volition;  I  (M)  it  is  that  perceive, 
think,  wUi  it."  Self-consciousness,  in  the  narrowest  sense,  as 
when  we  say  "  I  know  myself,  I  am  conscious  that  I  am,"  &c., 
is  but  a  special,  though  the  most  important,  instance  of  this 
internal  perception:  here  self  (M)  is  presented  in  relation  to 
self  (with  a  difference,  MO;  the  subject  itself— at  least,  so  we  say 
— is  or  appears  as  its  own  object. 

It  has  been  often  maintained  that  the  difference  between 
consciousness  and  reflection  is  not  a  real  diffeiysnce,  that  to  know 
and  to  know  that  you  know  are  "  the  same  thing  considered  in 

*  This  subject  has  a  very  wide  literature.  The  following  are 
specially  interesting:  Ribot,  Let  Maladies  de  la  persmnaliti  (3rd  ed., 
1889):  Boris  Sidis  and  S.  P.  Goodhart.  MvUitfe  Personality  (1905): 
Morton  Prince,  THe  Dissociation  of  a  Personality  (1906). 
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different  aspects."*  Bnt  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing  are 
not  the  same  thing,  for  psychology  at  least.  Not  only  is  it  not 
the  same  thing  to  jfed  and  to  know  that,  you  feel;  but  it  might 
even  be  held  to  be  a  different  thing  still  to  know  that  you  feel 
and  to  know  that  you  know  that  you  feel—such  being  the 
difference  perhaps  between  ordinary  reflection  and  psychological 
introspection.*  The  difficulty  of  apprehending  these  facts  and 
keeping  them  distinct  seems  obviously  due  to  the  necessary 
presence  of  the  earlier  along  with  the  bter;  that  is  to  say,  we 
can  never  know  that  we  fed  without  feeling.  But  the  converse 
need  not  be  true.  How  distinct  the  two  states  are  is  shown 
in  one  way  by  their  notorious  incompatibility,  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  limitation  of  attention:  whatever  we  have  to  do 
that  is  not  altogether  mechanical  is  ill  done  unless  we  lose  our- 
selves in  the  doing  of  it.  This  mutual  ezdusiveness  receives 
a  further  explanation  from  the  fact  so  often  used  to  discredit 
psychology,  viz.  that  the  so-called  introspection,  and  indeed 
all  reflection,  are  really  retrospective.  It  is  not  while  we  are 
angry  or  lost  in  reverie  that  we  take  note  of  such  states,  but 
afteswards,  or  by  momentary  side  Ranees  intercepting  the  main 
interest,  if  this  be  not  too  absorbing. 

But  we  require  an  exacter  analysts  of  the  essential  fact  in  this 
retrospect — the  relation  of  the  presentation  x  or  y  to  that  of  self 
or  M.  What  we  have  to  deal  with,  it  will  be  observed,  is,  implidtly 
at  least,  a  judgment.  First  of  all,  then,  it  is  noteworthy  that  we 
are  never  prompted  to  such  judgments  by  everyday  occurrences  or 
acts  of  routine,  out  only  by  matters  of  interest,  and.  as  said,  gener- 
ally when  these  are  over  or  have  ceased  to  be  all-engrossing.  Now 
in  such  cases  it  will  be  found  that  some  effect  of  the  preceding  sute 
of  objective  absorption  persbts,  likr  wounds  received  in  battle^ 
unnoticed  till  the  fight  is  over— such  e.^.  as  the  weariness  of 
muscular  exertkin  or  of  long  concentration  of  attention;  some 
pleasurable  or  painful  after-sensation  passively  experienced,  or  an 
emotional  wave  subskiing  but  not  yet  q>ent;  "  the  jar  of  interrupted 
expectation,"  or  the  rdicf  of  sudden  attainment  after  arduous 
striving,  making  prominent  the  contrast  of  contentment  and  want 
in  that  particular;  or,  finally,  the  quiet  retrospect  and  mental 
rumination  in  which  we  note  what  time  has  wnmight  upon  us  and 
either  regret  or  approve  what  we  were  and  dkl.  All  sucn  presenta- 
tions are  of  the  class  out  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  presentation 
of  self  is  built  up,  and  so  form  in  each  case  the  concrete  bond  con- 
necting the  generic  image  of  self  with  its  object.  In  this  way  and  in 
this  respect  each  u  a  concrete  instance  of  what  we  call  a  sute, 
act.  affectwn,  Ac,  and  the  judnnents  in  which  such  relations  to 
the  standing  presentation  01  sdf  are  recognized  are  the  original 
and  the  type  of  all  real  predkatwns.  The  opportunities  for  re- 
flection are  at  first  few,  the  materials  being  as  it  were  thrust  upon 
attention,  and  the  resulting  "  percepts  "  are  but  vague.  ^  By  the 
time,  howevcTj  that  a  dear  concept  of  self  has  been  attained  the 
exigendes  of  life  make  it  a  frequent  object  of  contemplation,  and 
as  the  abstract  of  a  series  of  instances  of  such  definite  sdf-con- 
sctousnesB  we  reach  the  purely  formal  notion  of  a  subject  or  pure 
ego.  For  empirical  psydiology  this  notion  is  ultimate;  its  specula- 
tive treatment  falls  aJtogether— usually  under  the  heading^'  rational 
psychology  "—to  metaphyska. 

46.  The  growth  of  intellection  and  self-consdousness  reacts 
powerfully  upon  the  emotional  and  active  side  of  mind.  To  de- 
scribe the  various  sources  of  feeling  and  of  desire  that 
thus  arise — aesthetic,  social  and  religious  sentiments, 
pride,  ambition,  selfishness,  sympathy,  &c. — ^is  beyond  the  scope 
of  systematic  psychology,  and  certainly  quite  beyond  the  limits 
of  an  article  like  the  present.  But  at  least  a  general  risumi  of 
the  characteristics  of  activity  on  this  highest  or  rational  levd 
is  indiq>ensable.  If  we  are  to  gain  any  oversight  in  a  matter 
of  such  complexity  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  keep  steadily 
in  view,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  as  the  causes  of  feeling 
become  more  complex,  internal,  and  representative  the  con- 
sequent actions  change  in  like  manner.    We  have  noted  this 

'So— misled  possibly  by  the  confusions  incident  to  a  special 
faculty  of  reflection,  which  they  controvert — ^Jamcs  Mill,  Analysis, 
1 224  seq.  f corrected,  however,  by  both  his  editors,  pp.  227  and  230). 
and  also  Hamilton,  Lect.  i.  192. 

■  It  has  been  thought  a  fatal  objection  to  this  view  that  it  implies 
the  possibility  of  an  indefinite  regress;  but  why  should  it  not? 
We  reach  the  limit  of  our  experience  in  reflection,  or  at  most  in 
deliberate  introspection,  just  as  in  space  of  three  dimenswns  we 
reach  the  limit  of  our  experience  in  another  respect.  But  there  is 
no  absurdity  in  supposing  a  consciousness  more  evolved  and  explicit 
than  our  self-consciousness,  and  advancing  on  it  as  it  advances  on 
that  of  the  unreflecting  brutes. 
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connexion  already  in  the  case  of  the  emergence  of  desires,  and 
seen  that  desire  in  prompting  to  the  search  for  means  to  its  end 
is  the  primum  nunens  of  intellection  (cf.  $  35).  But  intellect 
does  much  more  than  devise  and  contrive  in  unquestioning 
subservience  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  like  some  demon  of 
Eastern  fable;  even  the  brutes,  whose  cunning  is  on  the  whole 
of  this  sort,  are  not  without  traces  of  self-controL  As  motives 
conflict  and  the  evils  of  hasty  action  recur  to  mind,  deliberation 
succeeds  to  mere  invention  and  design.  In  moments  of  leisure, 
the  more  imperious  cravings  being  stilled,  besides  the  rehearsal 
of  failures  or  successes  in  the  past,  come  longer  and  longer 
flights  of  imagination  into  the  future.  Both  furnish  material  for 
intellectual  rumination,  and  so  we  have  at  length  (i)  concepts 
of  general  and  distant  ends,  as  wealth,  power,  knowledge,  and 
— Mlf-consdousncss  having  arisen — ^that  concept  also  of  the 
happiness  or  perfection  of  self,  and  (2)  nuudms  or  practical 
generalizations  as  to  the  best  means  to  these  ends.  Instead  of 
actions  determined  by  the  vis  a  tergo  of  blind  passion  we  have 
conduct  shaped  by  what  is  literally  prudence  or  foresight,  the 
pursuit  of  ends  that  are  not  esteemed  desirable  till  they  are 
judged  to  be  good.  The  good,  it  is  truly  urged,  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  the  pleasant,  for  the  one  implies  a  standard  and 
a  judgment,  a^d  the  other  nothing  but  a  bare  fact  of  feeling; 
thus  the  good  is  often  not  pleasant  and  the  pleasant  not  good;  in 
talking  of  the  good,  in  short,  we  are  passing  out  of  the  region  of 
nature  into  that  of  character.  It  is  so,  and  yet  this  progress 
is  itself  so  far  natural  as  to  admit  of  psychological  explication. 
As  already  urged  (f  34),  ^he  causes  of  fedlng  change  as  the  con- 
stituents of  consciousness  change;  also  they  depend  more  upon 
the  form  of  that  consciousness  as  this  increases  in  complexity. 
When  we  can  deliberately  range  to  and  fro  in  time  and  circum- 
stances, the  good  that  is  not  directly  pleasant  nuiy  indeed  be 
preferred  to  what  is  only  pleasant  while  attention  is  confined 
to  the  seen  and  sensible;  but  then  the  choice  of  such  good  is 
itself  pleasant— pleasanter  than  its  rejection  would  have  been. 

The  mention  of  deliberation  brings  us  to  the  perennial  problem 
of  "  the  freedom  of  the  will."  But  to  talk  of  will  is  to  lapse  into 
■^  ^  the  confusions  of  the  old  faculty — psychology.  As 
Locke  long  ago  urged:  "The  question  ts  not  proper, 
whether  the  will  be  free,  but  whether  a  man  he  free."  *  In  the  absence 
of  external  constraint,  when  a  man  does  what  he  likes,  we  say 
he  is  "externally  free";  but  he  may  still  be  the  slave  of  eveiy 
montentary  impulse,  and  then  it  is  said  that  he  b  not  "  internally  ' 
free.  The  existence  and  nature  of  thb  internal  freedom  is  the 
problem.  But  if  such  freedom  is  hekl  to  imply  a  certain  Bovereisnty 
or  autonomy  of  self  oyer  against  momentary  propensions  and  blind 
desires,  there  can  obviously  be  no  question  <»  its  existence  till 
the  level  of  lelf-consciousneas  u  reached  and  maxims  or  prindi^les 
of  actbn  are  possible  The  young  chik)(  the  brute  ana  the  im- 
becile, even  when  they  do  as  they  like,  have  not  this  freedom,  though 
they  may  be  said  to  act  spontaneously  A  resolutely  virtuous 
man  will  have  more  of  this  freedom  than  the  man  of  good  mora! 
disposition  who  often  succumbs  to  temptation;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  hardened  sinner  has  more  of  it  than  one  still  deterred 
in  his  evil  ways  by  KTUples  of  conscience.  A  man  is  internally 
free,  then,  whenever  the  ends  he  pursues  have  his  whole-hearted 
approval,  whether  he  say  with  Milton's  Satan,  "  Evil  be  thou  my 
good."  or  with  Jesus,  "  Thy  will  be  done."  But  this  freedom  is 
always  within  our  experience  a  relative  freedom;  hence  at  a  later 
time  we  often  declare  that  in  some  past  act  of  choice  we  were  not 
our  true  lelves,  not  really  free.  But  what  b  thu  true  self  more 
than  our  ideal  ?  Or  perhaps  we  prefer  to  say  that  we  were  free 
and  could  have  acted  otherwise;  and  no  doubt  we  might,  if  the 
place  of  the  purely  formal  and  abstract  concept  of  sdihad  been 
occupied  by  some  other  phase  of  that  empirical  self  which  b 
continuously  but  at  no  one  moment  completely,  presented.  It 
must  then  be  admitted  that  psychological  analysis  in  this  case  is 
not  only  actually  imperfect,  but  must  always  remain  so — so  long, 
at  any  rate,  as  all  that  we  discern  by  reflection  b  less  than  all  we  are. 
But  this  admission  does  not  commit  us  to  allowing  the  possible 
existence  of  a  liberum  arbilrium  vndifferentiae^  sometimes  called 
"abs(rfute  indeterminbm  ";  for  that  wouM  seem  to  differ  in  no 
respect  from  absolute  chance  or  caprice.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rigidly  determinist  positbn  can  only  be  psychologically  justified 
by  ignoring  the  activity,  of  the  experiencing  subject  altogether. 
At  bottom  It  treats  the  analysb  of  conduct  as  if  it  were  a  dynamical 
problem  pure  and  simple.  But  motives  are  never  merely  so  many 
quantitative  forces  playing  upon  aomethins  inert,  or  interacting 
entirely  by  themselves.    At  the  level  of  self-consciousness  espca- 


>  Essay  concerning  Hitman  Understanding,  II  xxL  H  16  sqq. 
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ally  motives  are  reasons  and  reason  b  itsdf  a  motive.  In  the  blind 
struggle  of  so-called  *'  self-regarding  "  impulses  might  b  the  only 
right;  but  in  the  light  of  principles  or  practical  maxima  right  is 
the  only  might.*  Tnb  superiority  in  position  of  principles  b  only 
explicable  by  reference  to  the  inhibitory  fwwcr  of  attention,  which 
alone  makes  deliberation  possible  and  b  essentially  voluntary: 
that  is,  subjectively  determined.  But  no,  it  may  be  objected, 
dclibotitbn  in  such  cases  b  just  the  result  of  paiiuul  txperieosx* 
of  the  evil  of  hasty  action,  and  only  ensues  when  thb  motive  b 
strong  enough  to  restrain  the  impulse  that  would  otherwise  prevail 
Even  if  thb  be  gnnted,  it  does  not  prove  that  the  subjccc's  actbn 
b  determined  for  and  not  by  him;  it  merely  states  the  obvious 
fact  that  prudence  and  self-control  are  gradually  acquired.  Aothori- 
Utive  pnnciples  of  action,  such  as  self-love  ami  conscience,  are 
no  more  psychologically  on  a  par  with  appetites  and  desires  than 
thought  and  reason  are  on  a  par  with  the  assoc  ation  of  ideas. 

Rdation  of  Body  and  Mini. 

47.  The  question  of  subjective  initiative  leads  ua  naturally 
to  that  concerning  the  connexion  of  mind  and  organism,  to  which 
we  now  proceed.  In  development  and  efiidency,  in 
the  intensity  and  complexity  of  their  processes,  mind  ' 
and  brain  keep  invariably  and  exactly  in  line  together.  Striking 
and  impressive  instances  of  thb  correspondence  are  to  be 
fotmd  in  comparative  psychology,  and  especially  in  mental 
pathology;  but  it  is  needless  here  to  enlarge  on  a  point  which 
in  the  main  b  beyond  dbpute.  In  thb  correspondence  lay  the 
plausibility  of  the  old  materialism.  But  a  closer  scrutiny  dis- 
closes an  equally  impressive  dbparity:  we  reject  materialism, 
accordingly,  while  still  maintaining  thb  psycMonairal  paraUdism 
to  be  a  well-established  fact.  From  thb  we  must  dbtinguish  a 
second  sense  of  parallelism  founded  on  the  dbparity  just  men- 
tioned as  pertaining  to  the  psychical  and  neural  correlates.  We 
may  call  thb  pkysiologico-psyckological,  or,  more  briefly,  metiudo- 
logical,  paraUdism.  It  disclaims  as  illogical  the  attempt  to 
penetrate  to  psychical  facts  from  the  standpoint  of  physiology, 
so  persbtently  and  confidently  pursued  by  the  old  materialists. 
It  also  forbids  the  psychologbt  to  piece  out  hb  own  shortcomings 
with  tags  borrowed  from  the  physiologbt.  The  concepts  of  the 
two  sciences  are  to  be  kept  dbtinct,  as  the  facts  themselves  to 
which  they  rebte  are  distinct.  Confusion  b  inevitable  if  the 
psycholo^t,  for  example,  talks  of  his  volition  as  the  cause  of  hb 
arm  moving,  when  by  arm  movement  he  means  the  process 
described  by  the  physiologbt  in  terms  of  efi^erent  exdutions, 
muscular  flexions,  and  so  forth;  or  if  the  physiologist  q>eaks  of  a 
scinsation  of  red  as  produced  by  retinal  stimulation  due  to  light- 
waves of  a  certain  length,  when  by  sensation  he  means  what 
he  immediately  experiences  on  looking  at  a  field  poppy.  Thb 
methodological  convention,  as  we  may  call  it,  implies  a  more 
stringent  interpretation  of  causation  than  that  expounded  by 
J.  S.  Mill  and  hb  contemporaries.  It  does  not,  however,  forlud 
psychological  inferences  on  the  basb  of  physiological  facts,  nor 
vice  versa.  But  in  spite  of  thb  dbtinctness  ^f  the  facta,  and  of 
the  standpoints  from  which  they  are  respectively  studied,  their 
causal  relation  cannot  be  simply  ignored:  it  b,  however,  a  problem 
that  pertains  strictly  to  the  higher  standpoint  of  philosophy. 
There  have  been  in  all  four  different  theories  of  tlus  relation 
within  modem  times:  (i)  that  of  mutual  interaction — the 
common-sense  view — vecy  inconsbtently  maintained  by  Des- 
cartes; (2)  the  "  occasion^ism  "  substituted  for  thb  byrGeulincs 
and  the  later  Cartesians;  (3)  the  pre-established  harmony  of 
Leibnitz;  and  (4)  the  monism  of  Spinoza,  which  reduced  matter 
and  mind  to  parallel  attributes  of  the  One  Substance.  The  last 
of  these— severed,  however,  from  Spinoza's  meUphysics-^  still 
perhaps  the  prevailing  theory,  and  to  it  the  term  psychophysical 
paraUdism  most  properly  applies.  For  whereas  the  paralldi^ 
first  mentioned  states  a  real  correspondence  between  psychical 
processes  and  neural  processes,  but  leaves  open  the  question  of 
a  possible  interaction  between  matter  and  mind,  modem 
psychophjrsical  parallelism  b  a  pure  hypothesb  concerning  the 
relation  of  psychi(Al  facts  to  physical  theories,  on  the  ground  of 
which—as  we  shall  presently  see— any  interaction  between 
matter  and  mind  b  expressly  denied. 

*The  ri^ht  is  only  rdative.  of  course,  when  the  maxims  are 
"  hypothetical  " — to  use  Kant's  phrase, — but  it  b  absolute  wfcea 
the  maxim  is  "  categorical." 
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But  in  the  expositioB  of  this  hypothesis  these  two  metnings  of 
parallelism  are  frequently  confused  or  interchanged.  The  same 
term  "  body  "  is  applied  both  to  an  aggregate  of  matter  and  to  the 
living  organism.  Now  life  must  be  regarded  as  either  inherent  in 
matter,  or  as  the  result  simpty  of  a  particular  material  configuration, 
or  as  physically  inexplicable.  But,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  it 
cannot  be  explained  phvncally;  nor  are  we  even  within  measurable 
"  '  !xpanation:  so  much  is  beyond  caviL  Yet  the 


distance  of  such  an  exi 

hypothesis  of  psychophysical  parallelism  confines  us  to  one  of  other 
of  the  former  alternatives:  at  the  same  time  its  unwarrantable 
identification  with  psychoneural  parallelum — where  we  find  a  real 
correspondence  between  mind  and  0rgaiiMs»-Hemls  to  conceal  the 
Eravity  of  such  assumptions.  The  standpoint  of  physiology,  there- 
fore, must  be  described  not  as  identical  with  that  of  physics,  but  as 
intermediate  between  it  and  the  standpoint  of  psychology.  If  the 
fact  of  life  could  be  reduced  to  physical  terms,  physioloj^  then,  no 
doubt,  would  have  to  fall  into  line  with  phyiics,  much  as  chemistry, 
for  example,  may  have  had  to  da  On  the  other  hand,  till  a  physical 
exi^nation  of  hfe  is  forthcoming,  physiology  belongs,  with  psycho- 
logy, to  the  biological  group  of  sciences,  and  cannot  divest  itself 
completely  of  the  teleological  concepts  essential  to  them,  not  a  vestige 
of  which  belongs  to  bare  physics.  It  is  just  because  of  this  commu- 
nity in  their  concepts  that  there  actually  is  a  certain  '*  point  to  point" 
correspondence  or  parallelism  between  the  psychical  and  the  neural: 


as  an  organ  a  neuron  b  a  unit;  physically  resanled,  it  ceases  to  be  one. 
Yet  thb  illicit  identificadon  of  organism  and  material  body  is  thought 
to  be  legitimate,  inasmuch  as  j>hysiological  processes  are  found  to 
rest  invariably  on  a  physical  basis :  and  inasmuch  as,  though  methodo- 
logical parallelism  forbids  the  jihysblogist  to  identify  psychosis 
with  ntttrasiSt  no  limits  can  be  imposed  on  his  efforts  to  ascertain 
the  mechanism  of  the  neurosb  itseu.  But  If  this  be  granted,  is  not 
psychophysical  parallelism  justified,  in  principle  at  all  events?  By 
no  means :  as  little,  for  example,  as  an  escplanation  of  the  mechanism 
of  a  locomotive  would  justify  us  in  ascribing  its  origin,  its  mainten- 
ance or  its  guidance  to  the  machine  itself,  when  life  and  mind  are  ex- 
plained by  their  mechanbm  the  physicist  may  summon  the  biologbt, 
M  Mephistophcles  did  Faust,  "  Her  at  mir  '^:  then,  but  not  before. 

A  favourite  mode  of  stating  psychophysical  purallelism  is 
that  known  as  the  DoiMe  Aspect  Theory.    In  thb,  besides 
the  unjustified  identification  of  the  fiixst  and  third 

_^- meanings,  we  find  also  an  equally  unjustified  Inter- 

^^'^'y*  pretation  of  parallelism  in  the  second  sense.  All 
that  methodology  prescribes  is  that  psychologbts  and  neuro- 
logbts— and,  we  may  add,  that  physicbts  Uxh—shall  severally, 
as  "  spedalbts,"  mind  their  own  business.  Again,  all  that  the 
first  two  Jointly  ascertain  b  simply  the  fact  of  correspondence: 
the  ezpla]iatl<m  of  it  b  still  to  seek.  Two  propositions  are 
now  advanced  which  are  held  to  meet  thb  need.  First — and 
negatively— the  connexion,  it  b  said,  b  not  causal:  mind 
does  not  act  on  body,  nor  body  on  mind:  the  changes 
on  each  side  form  two  independent  series,  each  "going 
along  by  itself."  In  other  words,  the  series  themselves  are 
said  to  exemplify  what  methodology  enjoins  on  the  sciences 
that  investigate  them— they  mind  their  own  business  and 
never  intrude  into  each  other's  domains.  Nevertheless  their 
interaction  b  not  prima  facie  contradictory  or  absurd,  and 
ordinary  thought,  as  we  have  seen,  assumes  that  it  exbts.  What 
evidence,  then,  is  there  for  denying  it  absolutdy?  Empirical 
evidence  for  such  a  universal  negative  there  can  hardly  ^;  it 
must  be  established  therefore — ^if  establbhed  at  all— on  a  priori 
grounds.  Meanwhile  two  facts,  already  noticed,  make  seriously 
against  it.  On  the  psychical  side  sensations  point  to  an  intrusion 
of  some  sort,  and  are  not  psychically  explicable  (cf.  i  16),  and  the 
like — ^fpr  the  present  at  all  events— must  be  said  of  the  fact  of 
life  on  the  physical  side.  Apart  from  all  thb,  it  seems. plain 
that  methodological  parallelbra,  so  far  from  justifying  the  denial 
of  interaction,  simply  precludes  its  discussion  on  the  dualbtic 
level  to  which  that  parallelism  b  confined.  The  gulf  implied 
b  indeed  not  absolute— of  so  much,  parallelism  in  the  first  sense 
assures  us— but  those  who  are  forced  to  keep  to  their  own  side 
of  it  obviously  are  not  the  people  to  settle  how  it  is  crossed. 
We  are  aware  that  the  dualism  b  not  absolute,  it  b  replied: 
it  b  only  phenomenal,  and  the  two  series  of  phenomena  are 
conditioned  by  an  underlying  unity  of  substance.  Snch  is  the 
second,  and  positive,  proposition  of  the  theory.  Again  asking 
for  evidence,  we  are  told  that  thb  underlying  unity  b  unknown — 
in  fact,  unknowable.  Thb  unknowable  substance  Is  assumed, 
then,  simply  because — the  impossibility  of  causal  connexion  being 
tgkm  as  alabUsked^-W}  other  alternative  remains.    The  nega- 


tive proposition  b  thus  the  foundiition  of  the  theory,  and  without 
it  this  agnostic  monbm  becomes  entirely  arbitrary.  We  haye, 
therefore,  to  continue  our  search  for  the  groimds  on  which  the 
possibility  of  interaction  b  denied.  But  it  will  be  worth  while 
first  to  examine  certain  ambiguities  besetting  the  positive 
statemenL 

Difference  of  aspect  may  result  solely  from  difference  of  stand- 
point, or  it  may  be  due  to  difference  in  the  reality  itself.  The 
circle,  seen  as  concave  from  within  and  as  convex  from  without, 
b  an  ancient  insUnce  of  the  first  stiU  in  great  favour;  the  pillar 
that  was  cloud  and  darkness  to  the  Egyptians,  but  liight  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  may  serve  to  exemplify  the  second.  The 
former  we  may  call  the  phenomenal,  and  the  latter  the  ontiJ, 
meaning  of  "  aspect."  With  these  two  very  different  meanings 
our  theory  plays  fast  and  loose,  as  suits  its  own  convenience. 
To  do  thb  b  easy— in  so  far  as  the  reality  b  unknown  and  un- 
knowable; and  necessary— since  in  the  end,  the  reality,  however 
unknowable,  must  somehow  include  both  the  phenomenal 
aspects  and  all  that  pertains  to  them,  and  so  far  Uierefore  be 
known.  In  dealing  with  "  aspect "  in  the  first  sense,  the  one 
question  to  be  raised  concerns  the  nature  and  relation  df  the 
respective  standpoints.  To  one  belongs  what  we  know  as  in- 
dividual experience,  and  thb  b  essentially  concrete,  Immediate, 
and  qualiutively  diverse^,  to  the  other  bebngs  an  abstract, 
conceptual  scheme,  wholly  quantitative,  familiarly  known  as 
the  mechanical  theory.  Between  these  there  b  plainly  no 
such  co-ordination  as  the  inept  comparison  unth  the  inside  and 
the  outside  of  a  circle  implies.'  Neither  b  there,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  same  complete  opposition;  for  the  entire  mechanical 
theory  b  based  upon  Individual  experience  as  .enlaiged  and 
developed  by  inter-subjective  mtercourse.  Both  the  sense* 
knowledge  -of  the  one  and  the  thought-knowledge  of  the  other 
relate  to  the  one  objective  factor  involved  in  both.  So  fas,  then, 
there  b  fundamenuUy  only  one  standpoint— that  of  the  sub- 
jective factor  to  the  objective  factor,  which  b  immediately 
perceived  in  the  one  and  mediately  conceived  In  the  other. 
The  question  here  raised  b  thus  primarily  epbtemological, 
but  it  is  a  question,  as  we  have  se^n,  in  which  psychology  is 
intimately  concerned.  *'  Aspect "  in  the  second  sense  b  inde- 
pendent of  sUndpoints.  We  have  here  to  deal  with  attributes 
of  the  one  reality,  rilore  or  less  in  Spinoza's  sense:  this  reality 
itself,  as  possessed  of  disparate  attributes,  b  so  far  dual,  and  the 
question  of  causal  connexioi^  between  these  attributes  bnot. 
escaped.  For  to  know  that  a  thing  has  invariably  two  dbtinct 
attributes  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  straightway  how  the 
changes  or  "  modes  "  of  the  one  are  connected  with  those  of  the 
other,  (i)  The  same  attribute  migiht  be  always  the  Initiating 
or  independent  variant,  and  then  would  come  the  question  of 
finding  out  which  of  the  two  it  was;  or  (a)  It  ml^t  be  that  now 
one,  now  the  other,  took  the  lead,  the  grounds  of  thb  alternation 
being  then  the  topic  for  Inquiry;  or,  finally,  (3)  it  might  be,  as 
our  theory  asstmies,  that  there  was  but  a  single  series  of  double 
changes.  The  questions  here  raised  are  philosophiogJ  questions, 
but  again  they  are  questions  in  which  psychology  b  intimatdy 
concerned.  Our  examination  thus  yields  two  results:  first, 
there  b  fundamentally  only  a  single  standpoint— that  of  ex- 
perience, now  at  the  perceptual,  now  at  the  conceptual,  level; 
and  secondly,  the  dbtinction  of  aspects  b  not  mtrdy  pheno- 
menal, but  pertains  "  somehow  "  to  reality.  The  question  is 
how;  and  thb  leads  us  to  resume  our  inquiry  into  the  grounds 
on  which  Interaction  b  denied. 

These  grounds  neither  pertain  to  psychology  nor  to  physblogy. 
In  spite  of  the  outstanding  diffictilties  connected  with  sensation 
and  life,  which  these  sciences  severally  raise,  such  denial  b  upheld 

*  In  fact,  if  there  were,  since  it  b  only  as  we  contempbte  finile 
portions  01  the  circle  that  the  distinction  of  concave  ana  convex  b 
present,  the  nearer  we  approximated  to  its  elements  the  more  thb 
difference  of  aspect  would  disappear.  If  on  the  physical  side  we 
called  these  elements  atoms,  there  would  be  an  answering  element 
of  "mind-stuff"  on  the  psychical;  and  there  would  be  no  more 
unity  and  no  other  diversity  in  a  eiven  man's  mind  than  in  hb  brain 
regarded  as  a  compile  of  primordtal  atoms.  Wild  as  all  thb  seems, 
yet  views  of  the  kind  have  been  seriously  put  forward  more  than  once 
as  the  logical  outcome  of  psychophysical  parslklbro. 
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mainly  on  the  strength  of  an  interpretation  of  the  principle 
known  as  the  conservation  of  energy — an  interpretation  of  it, 
however,  which  many  of  the  ablest  physicists  disallow.  The 
energy  of  the  physical  world,  it  is  maintained,  is  a  strictly  in- 
variable amount;  matter,  therefore,  cannot  act  on  mind,  for 
such  action  would  entail  a  decrease,  nor  can  mind  act  on  matter, 
since  that  would  entail  an  increase,  of  this  energy.  In  other 
words,  the  material  vrorld  is  held  to  be  a  "  closed  system  "; 
and  as  all  the  changes  within  it  are  mass-motions,  there  can  be 
none  which  are  not  the  effect  and  equivalent  of  antecedent  mass- 
motions.  But  now  this  statement  must  be  established  on 
physical  grounds:  to  assume  it  otherwise  would  be  openly  to  beg 
the  very  question  at  issue.  For  if  mind  does  act  on  matter,  the 
physical  mechanism  if  subject  to  changes  from  without,  and  so 
•often  its  motions  are  not  due  to  antecedent  motions;  and  this 
p-the  common-sense  view<-cannot,  of  course,  be  summarily 
dismissed  as  impossible  or  absurd.  Now,  energy  is  essentially 
a  metrical  notion,  and  its  conservation  in  finite  and  isolated 
material  systems  has  been  ascertained  by  careful  quantitative 
experiments.  To  say  that  the  energy  of  the  material  universe 
is  constant  is  only  a  way  of  expressing  the  generalixation 
of  this  result— is  tantamoimt,  in  other  words,  to  saying  that  it 
holds  of  all  finite  isolated  systems.  The  Vfiwle  universe  may 
perhaps  be  called  isolated,  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  is 
finite.  We  cannot,  therefore,  apply  metrical  concepts  to  it;  and 
consequently  we  cannot  interpret  the  conservation  of  energy  as 
meaning  that  the  physical  part  of  it  is  a  closed  system.  But 
if  not  a  closed  system,  then  the  energy  of  a  given  group  of  bodies 
may  be.  increased  or  decreased  without  interaction  between  that 
group  and  other  bodies — ^may  be  increased  or  decreased  by 
psychophysical  interaction,  that  is  to  say.  And,  moreover, 
such  psychophysic^  interaction  would  not  invalidate  the  con- 
servation of  energy,  rightly  understood;  for  that  merely  means 
that  the  energy  of  a  group  of  bodies  can  be  altered  only  from 
without,  and  this  might  happen  whenever  such  interaction 
occurred.*^  We  seem,  therefore,  justified  for  the  present  in  re- 
jecting psychophysical  parallelism  as  one  of  the  three  pos^ble 
modes  of  relating  mind  and  matter  regarded  as  attributes  of 
the  real.  Not  only  are  there  psychological  as  well  as  biological 
objections  which  it  has  not  yet  overcome,  but  there  are  so  far 
no  physical  grounds  in  its  favour. 

At  this  point  we  may  again  for  a  moment  turn  aside  to  consider 
a  modified  form  of  the  jdoctrine — ^the  so-called  Conscious  Auto- 
"ComaOun  fi^t^ton  Theory ^  an  attempt  to  blend  the  old  Cartesian 
Amtw  views  concerning  the  minds  of  man  and  brute. 
mama*'  According  to  Huxley,*  the'  best  known  modem 
Tkaanr*  exponent  of  this  theory,  "our  mental  conditions 
are  simply  the  symbols  in  consciousness  of  the  changes  that 
take  place  automatically  in  the  organism."  This  conscious- 
ness is  supposed  "to  be  related  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
body  simply  as  a  collateral  product  of  its  working,  and  to 
be  as  completely  without  any  power  of  modif3ring  that 
working  as  the  steam-whistle  ...  is  without  influence  upon 
the  locomotive's  machinery":  thus  "the  feeling  we  call 
volition  is  not  the  cause  of  a  volimtary  act,  but  the  symbol 
of  that  state  of  the  bram  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
that  act."  In  other  words,  physical  changes  are  held  to  be 
independent  of  psychical,  whereas  psychical  changes  are  de- 
dared  to  be  their  "  collateral  products."  They  are  called 
coUaUral  products,  or  "  epiphenomena,"  to  obviate  the  charge  of 
materialism,  and  to  conform  to  the  interpretation  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  that  we  have  just  discussed.  Such  a  theory 
is,  strictly  speaking,  one  of  paxallelism  no  longer }  rather  it 
adopts,  instead,  the  first  of  the  two  possibilities  we  have  noted 
above  as  opposed  to  parallelism.  According  to  it,  matter  is  the 
initiating  or  independent  variant,  on  whose  changes  mind  simply 
follows  suit.  It. is  open  to  two  fatal  objections.  First,  it  is 
methodologically  unsound:  its  psychology  is  pliysiological  in  the 

*  The  possibility  is  enough :  we  cannot  tell  what  actually  happens, 
and  do  not,  thereiore^  know  how  far  the  direction  of  matter  by  mind 
valls  for  a  modification  or  limitation  of  physical  hypotheses.  Cf. 
Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism  {vcd  ed.,  I006),  ii.  73-86. 

*  Essay  on  "  Animal  Automatism,'^  Collected  Essays,  voL  i. 


bad  sense.  It  regards  all  states  of'  consciousness  as  passive, 
i.e.  as  ultimately  either  "  feelings  "  w  "  reflexes."  Volitioaal 
activity  is  declared  illusory;  and  if  this  be  true,  intellectual 
activity  must  be  illusory  too.  But  to  detect  iUusioa  requires 
experience  of  reality— we  only  know  the  sham  by  knowing 
the  genuine  first;  and  even  passive  states  could  not  be 
experienced  as  such  save  by  contrast  with  sutes  that  are 
active.  To  the  physical  side,  then,  we  naturally  turn  for  this 
knowledge  which  we  are  told  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  psjrchical; 
and  we  do  so  the  more  readily  as,  according  to  the  present  theory, 
the  physical  holds  the  primary  place.  But  we  turn  in  vain; 
for  matter  is  inert,  and  its  energy  only  "  works  "  by  taking  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  like  water  running  down  hilL  Moreover, 
such  activity  as  we  are  in  search  of  could  only  be  found  here  in 
case  the  physical  mechanism  showed  signs  of  being  intdligenlly 
directed,  and  that  would  also  be  evidence  that  psychical  activity 
is  not  illusory.  Is,  then,  the  physical  side  siter  all  primary? 
No,  we  reply:  the  assumption  is  epistemologically  unsound. 
This  h  our  second  objection.  1^  order  implied  in  the  distinc- 
tion of  physical  phenomena  and  psychical  <^phenomena  is 
contrary  to  all  experience  and  indefensible.  A  physical  pheno- 
menon is  either  actually  perceived  or  possibly  perceptible;  other- 
wise it  is  devoid  of  empirical  reality  altogether.  Bpt  objecu 
of  perception  are  so  far  psychical;  tJiat  is,  they  belong  to  im- 
mediate or  individual  experience.  Therefore  we  cannot  regard 
them  as  independent  of  this  experience,  Qor  this  as  their  ooUateral 
product,  s*.c.  as  epiphenomenal.  Again,  the  phenomenaUty  sup- 
posed to  be  common  to  both  involves,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  a  fundamental  identity  in  the  standpoint  of  each:  they 
belong  to  the  same  continuous  experience  at  different  levels. 
And  lastly,  their  abstract,  merely  quantitative,  character  shows 
that  it  is.  the  concepts  of  physics,  and  not  the  facu  of 
immediate  experience,  that  are  symbolic,  and  so.  to  say  epithetic 
The  attempt— either  empirically  or  speculatively— to  outflank 
mind  by  way  of  matter  is  an  absurdity  on  a  par  with  getting 
into  a  basket  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  carry  oneself. 

These  epistemological  considerations  may  help  us  to  deal  with 
the  prime  and  ultimate  argument  for  strict  parallelism.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  urged,  still  the  interaction  of  mind  and 
matter  remains  inconceivable.  But  this  is  hardly  a  sufficient 
reason  for  denying  what  is  prima  fade  a  fact.  Occasionalists, 
from  Geulincx  to  Lotxe,  have  acknowledged  the  same  obscurity 
in  all  cases  of  transeunt  aaion.  Yet  they  did  not  venture  to 
deny  that  sensations  were  interruptions  in  the  psychical  series, 
the  "  occasions  "  for  which  were  oxily  to  be  found  in  the  physical; 
nor  that  purposive  movements  were  intemiptiims  in  the  physical 
series,  the  "  occasions  "  for  which  were  only  to  be  found  in  the 
psychical.  And  surely  such  a  position  is  more  in  harmony  with 
experience  than  that  of  the  pandlelists,  who  maintain  that  each 
series  "  goes  along  of  itself  "—a  statement  which,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  urged,  contradicts  psychology  and  assumes  the  physi- 
cal "  explanation  "  of  life.  Whereas'  occasionalism  leaves  the 
question  of  ultimate  means  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  metaphysics 
which  will  respect  the  facts,*  parallelisni  foredoses  it  on  the  basis 
of  a  ready-niade  metaphysics— modem  naturalism,  that  is  to 
say— in  which  psychology  as  an  independent  sdcnce  b  entirely 
ignored.  Starting  with  a  dualism  as  absolute  as  that  of  Descartes 
— but  replacing  Us  two  substances  by  one,  enjoying  the  oUam 
cum  dignitate  of  the  Unknowable— starting,  too,  from  the  physical 
side,  no  wonder  such  a  philosophy  finds  that  what  is  for  us  the 
most  familiar  and  of  the  supremest  interest,  the  concrete  world 
of  sense  and  striving,  is  for  it  the  altogether  inconceivable,  the 
supreme  "  world  riddle."  And  yet  if  the  naturalist  could  ddgn 
to  listen  to  the  pUdnest  teachings  of  psychology  and  of  epistemo- 
logy,  the  riddle  would  seem  no  longer  insoluble,  for  his  phezwmenal 
dualism  and  his  agnostic  monism  would  alike  disappear.  The 
material  mechanism  which  he  calls  Nature  would  rank  not  as  the 
profoundest  reality  there  is  to  know:  it  would  rather  become-- 
what  indeed  "machine"  primarily  connotes— an  instrument- 
ality subservient  to  the  "  occasions  "  of  the  living  world  of  ends; 
and  so  regarded,  it  would  cease  to  be  merdy  calculable,  and 
•  a.  Lotae,  Metaphysik,  i  61  fin. 
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would  be  found  intelUgible  as  well.  PsychophysicBl  parallelism, 
then,  we  conclude,  is  not  a  philosophically  tenable  position;  and 
— pending  the  metaphysical  discussion  as  to  the  ultimate  nature 
of  interaction  generally — we  have  to  test  content  with  the 
second  of  the  thrte  possible  modes  of  connexion  above  defined, 
as  occasionalism  formulates  it.  According  to  this,  the.  two 
series,  the  psychical  and  the  physical,  are  not  independent  and 
"  dosed  "  against  each  other;  but  in  certain  drcumstance»-«.f . 
in  percepti<m— physical  changes  are  the  occasion  of  psychical, 
and  in  certain  circumstances— e.f.  in  purposive  movements- 
psychical  changes  are  the  occasion  of  physical:  the  one  change 
not  being  explicable  from  its  psychical  antecedents,  nor  the 
other  from  iu  physicaL 

Into  the  metaphysical  discussion  we  cannot,  of  oouzse,  enter 
here.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  conducted  on 
the  lines  of  our  present  inquiry:  it  will  not  start  from  a  dualism 
of  matter  and  mind,  either  regarded  as  substances  or  as  pheno- 
mena. Its  problem  will  rather  be  the  interaction  of  subject 
and  object— a  duality  in  the  unity  of  experience,  which  by  no 
means  coincides  with  the  dualism  of  matter  and  mind,  neurosis 
and  psychosis,  and  the  like. 

COMPASATIVS  PSTCHOLOOY 

48.  FSychoneural  parallelism  is  no  doubt  a  well  established 
generalization;  neveitheless,  concerning  its  exact  range  and  its 
precise  meaning  there  are  differences  of  opinion.  It  is  applicable, 
every  one  will  allow,  so  soon  as  there  is  evidence  of  experiences 
individually  acquired  (cf.  fi  3);  and  from  such  point  onwards,  in 
ascending  any  biological  phylum,  we  find  that  the  psychical 
and  neural  aspects  differentiate  and  develop  together.  But 
how  when  we  descend?  Interpreting  the  neural  correlate 
physiologically,  and  not  morphologically,  as  referring  primarily 
to  function  and  not  to  structure,  we  fin^  that  even  in  unicellubur 
organisms  it  is  still  present  as  irritability  and  conductivity 
Oeading  to  contraction,  secretion,  &c.).  But  as  at  higher  levels 
psychosis  is  correlative  to  neurosis,  the  principle  of  continuity 
would  seem  to  justify  us  in  assuming  a  like  correspondence 
here.  Moreover,  '*  learning  by  experience,"  the  comparative 
psychologist's  criterion,  obviously  presupposes  some  antecedent 
and  underlying  process,  of  which  it  is  the  differentiation  and 
development..  And  our  general  analysis  of  mind,  if  correct, 
enables  us  to' describe  this  process—"  the  irreducible  psychical 
minimum,"  of  which  we  are  here  in  search.  We  have  such 
complete  psychosis— and  it  is  the  simplest  we  know— in  the 
emotional  or  diffused  movements  that  follow  immediately 
upon  sensation;  and  these  are  so  far  purposive-^ough  not 
intentional— that  they  tend  to  hdghten  or  retain  what  is 
pleasurable,  and  to  alleviate  or  remove  what  is  painfuL  Given 
that  plasticity,  which  is  the  psychok>gical  presupposition 
of  all  acquisition,  then  leamixig  by  experience  is  a  possible 
development  from  such  a  primitive  stage. 

But  though  every  psychosis  have  its  concomitant  neurosis, 
it  ii  uncertain  how  far  the  converse  holds  good.  The  action  of 
the  heart,  for  example,  depends  upon  neuroses  of  which  we 
have  now  no  direa  consciousness;  Facts  of  this  kind  have  led 
to  three  hypotheses  concerning  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  differing 
more  or  less  from  that  just  proposed,  (i.)  Perfectibility  and 
instinct  are  found,  it  is  said,  to  be  in  inverse  ratio.  Hence  in  the 
lowest  forms  of  life  there  is  no  "  learning  by  experience,"  because 
a  stationary  state  pf  complete  adjustment  to  environment  has 
been  already  attained,  and  all  reactions  have  therefore  become 
"  secondarily  automatic  ":  consciousness,  having  served  its  pur- 
pose, has  disappeared.  To  such  a  very  Buddhistic  psychology  it 
may  be  objected:  (x)  that  even  orgam'c  reflexes  tell  upon  the  so- 
called  vital  sense  or  coenaesthesiSf  and  so  far— the  irreducible 
minimum  being  still  intact— do  not  preclude  all  possibility 
of  learning,  should  occasion  arise;  and  (3)  that  the  psychical 
Ufe,  even  of  a  Protozoan,  does  not,  according  to  the  best  evidence, 
show  any  tqch  mechanical  finality  as  is  here  supposed.'  (ii.) 
Acconfing  to  the  second  view,  which  is  advocated  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  the  behaviour  of  the  lower  organisms  is  wholly  made 

« Cf.  H.  S.  Jennings,  Behmour  of  the  Lower  Organism  (1906). 


up  of  such  reflexes,  supposed  to  be  devoid  of  all  psychical  con«j 
comitants;  but  consdousnessr-so  far  from  having  disappeared 
— ^first  comes  upon  the  scene  at  the  opportune  moment  when  the 
increasing  complexity  of  the  mechanism  calls  for  its  guidance. 
Psychologically  this  hypothesis  is  less  defensible  than  the  last, 
and  it  has  already  been  dealt  with  at  some  length  (d.  \  7).  It 
not  only  assumes,  as  that  does,  far  more  tmiformity  in  the 
interaction  of  organism  and  environment  than  the  facts  warrant, 
but  in  regarding  life  as  prior  to  mind,  and  as  the  means  of  its 
evolution,  it  burdens  sdence  with  two  insoluble  problems 
instead  of  one.  For  even  if  it  were  possible  chemically  to  build 
up  protoplasm,  we  should  still  be  as  far  from  organisms  as  a 
heap  of  bricks  are  from  putting  themselves  together  as  a  house, 
(iii.)  The  last  view  we  have  to  notice  is  essentially  an  extension 
of  the  preceding,  and  is  chiefly  interesting  as  a  reductio  ad 
ahsurdum  of  that.  The  physics  of  colloidal  substances— at 
present  wanting,  but  confidently  expected  "  in  the  near  future  ** 
by  certain  biologists— is  the  key  which  b  to  unlock  the  mysteries 
of  protoplasm.  Certain  organisms,  regarded  as  varieties  of  such  a 
substance,  react  pdsitivdy  to  a  given  physical  property  of  the 
environment,  and  others  negativdy:  thus  a  moth  flies  towards 
the  light,  and  a  centipede  runs  from  it — the  one  is  positively, 
the  other  negativdy,  "  hdiotropic ";  the  radicle  of  a  seed^ 
growing  downwards,  is,  positivdy,  the  i^umule,  growing  up- 
wards, is,  negativdy, "  geotropic"  Instincts  are  but  complexes 
of  such  tropisms,  and  owe  their  character  entirely  to  the  sym- 
metrical form  and  definite  structure  of  the  colloidal  substance. 
Now  if  it  fadliute  the  work  of  the  biologist  to  say  that  when 
what  we  ordinarily  regard  as  a  hungry  caterpillar  climbs  to  the 
tip  of  a  branch  it  is  forced  so  to  do  by  positive  hdiotropism; 
that  then  positive  chemiotropism  sets  up  mastication  of  the 
young  buds;  and  that,  lastly, "  we  can  imagine  this  process  lead- 
ing to  the  destruction  of  the  substances  in  the  skin  of  the  animal 
that  are  sensitive  to  light,  and  upon  which  the  heliotropism 
depended,"  so  leaving  it  free  to  crawl  downwards  .and  come  in' 
contact  with  the  new  buds  which  have  in  the  meantime  unfolded  * 
— if  such  language  serve  any  usdul  purpose,  all  weU  and  good; 
only  it  must  be  applied  to  the  hungry  man  too:  in  short,  all 
behavioiir  must  be  described  in  the  same  terms.  For  the 
champion  of  colloids  to  betake  himself  to  consciousness  as  he 
approaches  the  higher  forms  of  life  is  as  much  a  breach  of 
methodological  parallelism  as  it  is  for  the  psychologist  to  fall 
back  upon  protoplasm  as  he  approaches  the  lower.  But  to 
suppose  that  psychical  processes  first  appear  in  the  complicated 
form  of  association  of  ideas— which  learning  by  experience  is 
taken  to  imply^-and  at  the  same  time  to  assume  that  such 
experience,  even  when  it  appears,  is  "ultimatdy  due  to  the 
motions  of  colloidal  substances,"  these  are  incongruous  absurd- 
ities which  only  the  grossest  ignorance  would  be  bold  enough 
to  maintain. 

Conduding,  as  we  have  done,  that  mind  and  matter^-as  we 
may  .provisionally  call  them— do  really  interact,  we  naturally 
infer  that  organic.structures  are  not  the  result  soldy  of  material 
processes,  but  involve  the  co-operation  of  mental  direction  and 
sdection:  in  other  words,  we  are  led  to  regard  structure  as  partly 
shaped  atad  perfected  by  function,  rather  than  function  as 
soldy  determined  by  structure,  itself  mechanically  evolved.  And 
such  a  view  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  mechanical  evolution  is 
primarily  a  process  of  "  degradation  "  rather  than  devdopment, 
a  case  of  JacUu  descensus  contrasting  with  the  upward  struggle 
of  life  per  aspera  ad  astro.  Still,  the  notion  of  life  or  mind  as 
formative  and  directive  has  its  difl&culties.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  no  experience  of  mind  organizing  matters-no  experience 
of  the  actual  process,  that  is  to  say— however  sure  we  may  fed 
of  the  fact.*  Hence  the  occasionalism  to  which  here,  at  any  rate, 
sdence  is  confined.  But  even  so,  the  difficulty  is  not  wholly 
removed.    In  the  handicrafts  whence  we  derive  the  conception 

'Cf.  T.  Loeb,  ComparaHoe  Psychology  (1901),  pp.  x88  sqq.— on 
interesting  book,  full  of  psychological  crudities. 

'  But,  of  course,  a  thoroughgoing  spiritualism  ought  to  enMain 
the  very  existence  of  matter  as  really  the  appearance  or  maniiesta^ 
I  tion  of  mind. 
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of  oxgans  the  artificer  handles,  but  does  not  literally  ordefi  his 
tools---«s  if  they  too  were  intelligent.  The  conscious  direction 
of  such  movements  is  doubtless  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  complex  co-ordinations  actually  involved  in  them  are 
carried  out  automatically,  thanks  to  structural  modifications, 
cither  inherited  or  acquired.  And,  regarding  life  pbylogencti- 
cally,  we  can  imagine  this  process  carried  back  indefinitely. 
Indeed,  if  it  be  illogical  to  talk  of  mechanisms  evolving  them- 
selves and  giving  rise  to  the  beings  whose  ends  they  serve,  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  accept  this  dualism  of  mlnd-^ping  and 
matter  inert.  No  choice,  that  is,  unless  we  can  establish  the 
primacy  of  the  psychological  standpoint.  Here  we  have  duality 
but  not  dualism,  and  the  object  is  not  inert,  t^.  is  not  matter. 
But  still  there  remain  two  difficulties— possibly  resolvable 
into  one— the  plasticity  already  referred  to  as  involved  in  all 
biological  development  and  hereditary  transmission;  as  to 
these,  psychology  is  almost  wholly  in  the  dark.> 
Authorities. — Historical:  There  are  feweood  works  on  the  his- 


^Leiptigt  i8o^)  is  at  least  useful  for  reference.  A  work  bearing  the 
same^tle  by  H.  Siebeck  (the  first  part  conststing  of  two  division*— 
(i.)  Die  Psyckologie  wm  Aristoleles.  (iL)  Die  PsycMogie  wm  ArisMeUs 
bis  n  Thomas  von  Aptino  (Gotna,  1880  and  1884)  is  thoroughly 
and  carefully  done.  Siebeck  has  also  contributed  a  series  of  articles, 
"  Zur  Psychologie  der  Scholastik,"  to  the  Arcki9  f,  d,  Ctsck.  d. 
Pkilos,  (vols.  i.4u.)-  Die  PhUosopkie  in  ikrer  GtuhkkU  (/.  Psycho- 
^V*)*  by  Professor  Harms  (Beriin,  1878),  is  also  good.  T.  A.  Ribot's 
La  Psychologie  angfaise  contemporaine  (3rd  ed.,  1892)  and  La  Psycho- 
logie  aUemande  contemporaine  (2Qd  ed.,  1885)  are  lucid  and  concise 
in  style,  though  the  latter  work  in  places  is  superficial  and  inaccurate. 
[Of  Max  Devoir's  Geschichte  der  neneren  deutschen  Psychologie  the 
scetiiin  fkatlne  with  the  17th -century  vritcra  prior  to  Kant  -went 
into  9  secand  edition  in  16^7:  it  contains  a  uscfijl  Cf^Mrrti'in  of 
piatnial.  Fnoin  Lei  Orizmrj  de  la  ptyckdlijpie  fcmtrmp^ratftf  (j?nd 
«d.v  190^].  by  the  nco-Thomi^t  Bcholaf  M^r.I>>  Mcrticr*  tnuch  ntay 
ht  Icamt,  though  ka  piirpK>3P  is  tiot  piiinunly  bi^toricaL 

Poiiiivfi  The  fcccTit  output  of  fiystcmAtic  wofka  on  ptychology 
has  been  x^otuTninoTja*  Among;  the  irifyst  impoitant  of  these  m^y  be 
mcmioned  J.  Sully  #  The  Uuffton  Mind  (?  vols,,  189?);  W.  J.imes, 
Ptinciple^  t4  Fsyrhohfy  (a  ^'ob,^  1890);  G.  F*  Stotit^  Analytic  rj-ych- 
e/(i|ev  (3  \'oU-,  1S96):  4  Mtinudof  Piych^hey  (ind.  td.^  i<>.irj:  H. 
HDHdinj;.  Owf/rWj  at  P^ychdogy  {j8oi;  traiuUted  from  itit  Uunsb); 
G.  T-  Ladd,  F$y<}u?hgy,  Desert fJiax  and  ExptajKhry  {t^i) ;  W. 
Wuiidt,  Gtuttdnis  dtr  Psyckdagh  {\th  ctJ.,  t^ot,  tfansIautH^  F. 
JodI,  Lckrbitik  dtr  Piyfhoh^ie  (2  vol*.,  2nd  ed.,  1902).  Dibbling 
mainly  vilh  CKperimcntal  psychology  are:  Kiilo^,  CruKdrin  der 
PiythtihgU'  a  uftxp^TimenUUer  itrvndla^t  dargtittUi  { j  B93 ;  tni  n  - :.  >.  1  ed) : 
EtjbinffhauiK  Urundiiige  der  Piyckdogie  (jrd  ed.*  190X),  Bd.  I  ind 
E*  B^  Titchcncr,  Ejcptrimentai  Fiyt:£ohgy:  a  Manual  oj  L*i'  '  vry 
Practice  (3  vols.,  iQot) ;  C  S.  Myers,  Experimmial  Piyckology  ( i  .'  ^85. 

Of  the  older  mc>re  'advancficl  tcKtbooks  Professor  Volkcu'iins 
Lekfbuch  der  P^ychdoiie  {i  vols-,  ^^rd  ed.^  tSflj;  edited  by  Cornelius) 
is  written  If)  the  nruiin  front  a  Hcrhaitian  Etandpoint.  To  the, 
honoumJ  name  of  Lotze  beloni^  a.  distini^uishcd  pl^ce  in  any  enu- 
meration of  modem  producEiom  in  philosophy;  his  Mfdiiinische 
Piychahiie  (G&tlingen,  [S52)  is  still  valuzible.  A  large  part  uf  hb 
Mitr&k$!imo%  (j  vols.j  ^rd  ed.,  1876-18*10;  trans,  into  En[;ELsh,  3  "\ol8., 
rSE^)  and  one  book  of  hu  Meiaphyiik  (3nd  td.,  i^^  a.\so  tfjiu. 
into  Enili^h)  arc*  however,  devoted  to  p5>'choU>(fy.  The  dc^  itine 
of  evolution  has  been  as  fruitful  in  thi^i^  f<tudy  as  in  Dther  ^  i^tices 
thflt  deal  with  life.  Jn  this  respect  Herbert  Spencer' 1  Ffin.:'r^s 
nf  PsyeSolifgy  {2  vols.,  jrd  ed.,  iSi*i)  and  Pa/a  dJ Ethkt  (il7r>)  CM-Lijpy 
a  foremoit  place.  Dr  Alexander  Bain^s  standard  voIueh'-s,  Tie 
SfHMs  and  the  Inielkci  (+Eh  ed.,  1891)  and  The  Emtjtwni  and  fhr  Will 
(jtd  cd,,  1675!+  contain  a  good  deaf  of  *'  physboiof^ical  psych- ^1  '.y,'* 
mit  no  adequate  rECOEnition  qI  the  importance  rif  *hr.  f  ,.  ipm 
theory  of  development*    VVu  ndt '  a  Pkytwhikcki  Fjyc  ^  U,, 

€th  ea»,  I40fi  icq,]  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  i 

SpecialW  interesting  as  treating  psychological  or'::':  _::_  _  new 
Vjntmn  La  PTy^hoi&z^  dcs  iden-JoHt-s,  by  A,  Fouillee  {2  voli,.  i^'^s) 
— pcrhap*  the  best  French  contribution  to  recent  pfcycholugv ;  its 
cardinal  point  is  the  fundamentally  djTiamical  rhamctcr  ui  the 
ptyv^hical  R.  Avenarius,.  Kritik  der  rfintn  ErfaktMni  b  vols., 
iflS8-ie90^  Snd  cd.,  trjoS),  ii  an  attempt,  on  the  modct  of  Kir.  I  tioff 
and  Marh's  iRMCmrut  {jF  [fliysifii,  la  fL'U'ribt!  i\x]x'-Tivt'nt\  t;*l^i..:  the 
relation  ci  the » — ;ral  iit;r\-uus  b.ysitm  lu  iht  tf.*:„^j..*,iji.  *ls  ^Ljj- ting- 
point.  Its  strange  and  forbidding  terminology  prevented  the  timely 
recognitioaof  its  merits;  but  since  the  author  s  death  in  1896— from 
overwork  and  disappointment— quite  a  literature  has  grown  up. 


*  On  the  subject  of  comj 
.Behaoiour  (1000),  by  Pror 
Mind  in  Evolution  (1901). 
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partly  eicpositofy,  partly  controversial,  devoted  to  this  latest 
critique.  H.  Cornelius,  Psvckologie  als  Erfahrungstrissenschaft 
(1807).  rather  epistemologicaJ  than  psychological,  claims  affinity 
with  the  criHques  of  Kant  |ind  Avenanus.  In  J.  Rehmke'a  Lekr' 
buch  der  alltiemeinen  Psychologie  (and  ed.,  VjO^y—n.  psychology  ^eiik 
a  soul,  and  claiming  to  be  philosophy  as  well — toe  problems  d 
perception  and  of  psychoneurail  interaction  are  discussed  at  kngth. 
¥.  Brentano,  Psychologie  vom  empirischen  Standpunkte  (1874),  voL  L. 
treats  presenutions  and  judgments  as  fundamentally  distinct, 
feeling  and  willing,  on  the  other  hand,  as  fundamentally  one.  His 
influence  on  Austrian  psycholoffists  has  been  considerable,  and  is 
more  or  lc«s  apparent  in  the  foflowing:  K.  Twardowski.  Znr  Lekre 
vom  Inhalt  una  Getenstand  der  Vors&lunKn  (1894);  A.  Mcinoi^, 
Psychologisch-etkiscke  UtUersuehsmg^  wnrwerthikeorie  (1894).  and 
also  numerous  important  papers;  v.  Ehrenfels,  System  der  Wertk- 
theorie  (a  vols.,  1897-1898} :  A.  HdBer,  Psyckologie  (i807)> 

Impoitant  as  treating  01  particular  topics  are  C.  Sttunpf,  Tom- 
psyckolofie  (a  vols.,  188^-1890);  A.  Lehmann.  Die  Hanptgjesetae  da 
menschltchen  CefOhlsleben  (trans,  from  the  Danish;  189a);  various 
monographs  by  T.  A.  Ribot  on  diseases  of  memory,  will,  personality, 
on  the  psychology  of  attention,  of  the  emotions,  ol  general  ideas,  &c, 
all  trsnsUted  into  English;  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Social  and  Ethical  Inter- 
pretations fn  Mental  Development  (1897);  ^-  Wundt.  Vdlherprtcko- 
logie  (%  vols.,  1900);  W.  McDougaU,  An  InUoduOun  to  Social 
Psyckology  (1908). 

There  are  several  periodicals  devoted  exclusively  to  psycbolo^. 
the  chief  being  the  American  Journal  of  Psyckology:  the  Psychologuid 
Review:  Zeitsckrift fitr  Psychologie  una  Physiologie  der  Sinnesorpute; 
L'Annie  psychologwue;  the  British  Journal  of  Psychohgy;  and  Arckiv 
fir  die  iaammU  Psychologies  Q.  W.*) 

P8TCH0PHTSIC8  (from  Gr.  fhnch*  toul,  ^6dis,  nature),  4 
department  of  psychology  which  deals  with  the  physiological 
aspects  of  mental  phenomena,  and  in  particular  investigates 
the  quantitative  rdations  between  stimuli  and  the  resultant 
sensations.  Following  the  introq>ective  school  of  which  the 
last  leader  was  Alexander  Bain,  the  tendency  of  psycfacdogical 
investigation,  in  the  hands  of  Fechner,  Helmholts,  Wundt, 
Mttnsterberg,  was  predominantly  psychophysica),  and  psycho- 
logical study,  eq)«cialiy  in  Gcnnany,  where  the  first  fully- 
equipped  laboratory  was  set  up  in  Leipzig  (1879)  by  Wundt, 
and  in  America  became  largely  a  matter  of  experiment  and 
apparatus.  Such  apparatus  has  been  devised  for  optical, 
acoustical,  haptical  (Gr.  ftsrctr,  touch),  taste  and  smell  experi- 
ments. Haptical  apparatus  includes  the  kinesimeter  (for  cuu- 
neous  sensation) ,  the  ihermaesthesumder  (for  heat  and  cold  sensa- 
tion), the  algonuUr  or  algesimeta  (for  pain  sensations),  the 
aesthesiomeler  {e.g.  those  of  Jastrbw  and  MOnsterberg).  Among 
important  apparatus  ior  measuring  the  time  relations  of  mental 
processes  are  the  d'Arsonval  chronomeler,  which  marks  htmdredths 
of  a  second,  and  the  Hipp  chronoscope,  in  which  the  stimulus  and 
the  dock  are  electrically  connected. 

For  authorities  see  Baldwin's  Did,  of  PkSos.  and  Psydu  ss. 
"  Laboratory,"  and  the  latest  psychological  teztbo(Acs. 

PTARMIOAN  {Lago^  mutus  or  alpimu),  a  galUnaceoos  bird 
akin  to  the  grouse  (9.V.).  The  word  in  Gaelic  is  larmachast, 
which  appears  from  the  end  of  the  x6th  century  in  many  fonns^ 
such  as  tormican,  tannkhen^  and  even  "  termagant." 

PTBRIA  (mod.  Boghoi  Keui),  the  ancient  o^Htal  of  the 
"  White  Syrians "  of  Cappadoda,  which  Croesus  of  Lydia  is 
stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  taken,  enslaved  and  ruined,  after 
he  had  declared  war  on  the  rising  power  of  Persia  and  crossed 
the  Halys  (after  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  b.c).  Thereafter 
he  fought  a  drawn  battle  near  the  dty,  and  retired  again  aaoss 
the  river  to  his  ultimate  defeat  and  doom.  Ptferia  is  mentiooed 
by  no  other  andent  authority,  but  it  is  of  great  interest  if,  as 
seems  highly  probable,  (x)  iu  "  White  Syrian  "  inhabitanU  were 
what  we  t:all  "Hittites  "  {q.v.\  or  at  least,  parUdpanU  in  the 
"  Hittite  dvilization  ";  (a)  its  remains  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
immense  prehistoric  dty  and  remarkable  rock-sculptures  near 
Boghas  Keui  in  Cappadoda,  about  xoo  m.  east  of  Angora  and 
beyond  the  Kizil  Irmak  {Halys).  This  is  the  chief  "  Hittite  * 
site  in  Asia  Minor,  far  superior  in  extent  to  dther  Euyuk  or 
Giaur  Kalesi,  which  seem  to  have  been  its  dependencies,  and 
a  centre  from  which  roads,  marked  by  the  occurrence  of 
"  Hittite  "  monuments,  radiate  towards  Syria  and  the  Aegean. 
Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  has  shown  with  grea^  probability  that  it  was 
the  importance  of  Pteria  and  its  bridge  over  the  Halys  which 
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diverted  the  Ptenian  "  royal  road  "  far  to  the  north  of  its  natural 
line.  This  road«  in  fact,  followed  an  earlier  main  track  whose 
ultimate  objective  had  been  different. 

The  remains  of  Boghas  Keui  are  indubitably  pi»>Peraiao  and  pre- 
Greek.  They  consist  of  a  larae  fortified  dty  on  a  tteep  slope  encloaed 
by  two  deep  ravines,  and  falling  to  northward  over  800  ft.  from 
summit  to  oase.  The  acropolis  was  strengthened  with  a  drde  of 
stone  redoubts,  between  which  led  very  narrow  gateways,  and  with 
internal  redoubts  as  wcU.  Just  inside  what  seems  to  have  been  its 
principal  entrance  is  a  rock  face  inscribed  with  nine  lines  of  "  Hittite  " 
characters,  greatly  perished  (Nishan  Tash),  and  a  similar  inscriptiOta, 
equally  illegible,  can  be  detected  on  a  neighbouring  rock.  Below  the 
acropolis  on  the  north-east  is^a  residential  quarter,  cont^mng  large 
ruins  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  palace  or  temple  built  round  a 
central  court.  The  whole  rite  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  14  ft. 
thick,  with  towers  about  100  ft.  apart.  The  monument,  however, 
which. earliest  rendered  Boghas  Keui  famous  is  the  sculptured  rock 
grotto,  I  m.  to  the  east,  called  Yarili  Kaya.  Here  two  hypaethral 
galleries  are  adorned  with  reliefs  in  panels,  the  larger  gallery 
showing  two  processions,  which,  starting  on  both  walls  from  the 
entrance,  meet  at  the  head  of  the  srotta  On  the  left  wall  are 
4}  figures,  headed  by  a  gigantic  male  figure,  erect  on  the  bent  necks 
of  two  men.  On  the  right  wall  he  is  opposed  by  a  female  of  almost 
equal  stature  sunding  on  a  leopard  or  lioness,  and  followed  by  a 
young  male  with  batt^axe,  erect  on  a  rimilar  beast.  Behind  these 
are  some  20  figures  of  mitred  priests,  Ac  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  female  is  the  great  Nature  goddess  of  western  Asia,  attended 
by  her  spontaneously-generated  son,  with  whose  help  she  creates 
the  worid  (see  Grbat  Mothbr  of  tbb  Gods).  Priests  or  minor 
divinities  folk>w  them.  The  other  procesrion,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  other  monument^  should  be  composed  of  mortals  bearinji 
sacra  and  headed  by  their  Idng,  who  makes  offering  or  dedicates  hts 
city  to,  or  engages  in  some  mystic  union  with,  the  goddess.  The 
figure  following  him  seems  to  be  that  of  his  high  priest.  "  Hittite  " 
symbols  are  carved  above  many  of  the  figures.  Berides  the  proces- 
BMns  there  are  five  independent  reliefs  in  the  small  gallery  and  its 
approach,  one  repeating  the  figure  of  the  high  priest. 

In  1906.  as  the  result  of  the  discovery  of  cuneiform  tablets  at 
Boghas  Keui  by  E.  Chantre  in  1890,  a  concession  for  the  excavation 
of  the  rite  was  obtained  by  the  Berlin  Oriental  Society,  and  H. 
\^ockler  was  sent  to  make  a  preliminary  examination.  He  found  a 
number  of  tableu  in  two  languages,  Bal^kmian  and  local/  the  latter 
being  that  of  the  Arzawa  letters  found  at  Tell  d-Amama.  Among 
them  was  a  cuneiform  amy  of  the  treaty  made  by  Rameses  II.  in 
his  30th  year  with  the  bng  of  the  Kheta.  and  inscribed  on  a  wall 
at  Kamalc.  In  1907  Wtnckler  returned  with  O.  Puchstein  and  others 
and  made  regular  excavations,  laying  bare  much  of  the  fortifications 
and  two  temples,  and  finding  inscrihcd  monuments  and  many  more 
tablets.  From  those  writtenln  BabykMiian  Winckler  has  esuUished 
the  fact  that  Boghas  Keui  was  the  capital  of  a  powerful  Hatti 
dynasty  from  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  B.C.  to  at  least  1200  B.C. 
He  claims  further  that  its  ancient  name  was  HattL  At  the  height 
of  its  power  it  ruled  all  Asia  Minor  downto  the  Aegean  and  northern 
Syria  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Orontes,  and  was  also  ovcriord  of 
the  Mitanni  and  the  Amurri  (Amsrru)  in  Mesopotamia.  It  had 
continual  relation  on  terms  of  equality  with  Egypt  and  Babylonia. 
The  four  Idnes  of  the  Kheta,  alluded  to  by  name  m  Eeyptian  texts, 
have  been  identified  with  kings  of  Boghas  Keui.  The  decline  of 
Hatti  power  began  with  the  expansion  of  Assyria  after  iioo  B.C. 
and  Cappadoda  seems  to  have  been  inferior  to  Phrygia  after  the 
rise  of  the  Midaean  dynasty  in  the  9th  and  8th  centuries.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  identification  of  Boghas  Keui  with  the  Pteria  of 
Heroditus  has  not  yet  been,  confirmed,  and  the  latter  name  has  been 
claimed  for  a  primitive  rite  at  Ak-alan  near  Samsun  by  Th.  Makridi 
Bey,  as  the  result  of  his  excavations  for  the  G>nstantinople  Museum 
in  1907  (see  Hittitbs). 

AuTBoaiTiBS.— CRitter,  Erdkimde,  xviil ;  C.Texier.Descr.  defilris 
Mineun  (i.,  1843):  J.  Hamilton,  Researches,  &c  (1842):  H.  Barth, 
Reis*  von  Trapetunt,  &c  iErgdnM.  Petermann's  Geog.  MUh.;  i860): 
G.  Perrot  and  E.  Guillaume,  Expl.  arch,  dt  la  CaiatU  (1863-1872) ; 
K.  Humann  and  O.  Puchstein,  Eeisen  in  Kteinasien  u.  Nordsyrien 
(1890):  Murray's  Guide  to  Asia  Minor  (1894):  G.  Perrot  and  C. 
Chipiez.  Hist,  de  Fart  (tSS6)  vol.  iv.;  Lord  Warkworth.  Notes  of  a 
Dwy,  &c  (1898) :  E.  Chantre.  Mission  en  Cappadocie  (1898).  (For 
recent  excavations  see  HiTTitBS.)  (D.  G.  H.) 

PTBRIDOPHTTA  (Gr.  rrkpu,  fern,  and  ^6»  plant),  or  as 
they  are  frequently  called,  the  Vascular  Cryptogams,  the  third 
of  the  large  subdivisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  Ferns 
form  the  great  majority  of  existing  Pteridophytes;  the  importance 
and  interest  of  the  other  groups,  of  which  the  Club-mosses  and 
Horsetails  are  the  most  familiar  examples,  depend  largely  on 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  surviving  representatives  of  large 
families  of  planU  which  flourished  in  earlier  geological  periods. 
(See  Palaeobotany.) 

The  relation  which  exists  between  the  two  alternating  stages 


or  generations,  which  together  consu'tute  the  complete  life-cycle 
of  all  plants  higher  than  the  Thallophyta,  is  perhaps  the  most 
natural  characteristic  of  the  Pteridophy U.  From  the  ^^^-_ 
germinated  spore  of  a  fern  plant,  which  must  not  be  ^"^' 
confused  with  the  "  seed  "  of  seed-bearing  plants,  a  small,  flat, 
green  organism'  is  devek>ped;  this  is  the  prothallus  (gametophyte, 
sexual  generation;  fig.  7).  As  the  result  of  fertilization  of  an 
ovum  produced  by  this,  the  fern  plant  (sporophyte,  asexual 
generation)  originates;  from  it  spores  are  idtimately  set  free, 
with  the  germination  of  which  the  life-history  again  commences. 
The  point  common  to  all  Pteridophyta  is  that  from  the  first  the 
gametophyte  is  an  independent  organism,  while  the  sporophyte, 
though  in  the  first  stages  of  its  development  it  obtains  nutriment 
from  the  prothallus,  becomes  physiobgically  independent 
when  its  root  develops.  This  Independence  of  the  two  genera- 
tions for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  distinguishes  this  group 


Fig.  I. — Diagrammatic  sketches  of  prothalli  of— 

a,  Equisetum.  e,   Sdagindla. 

b,  Lycopodium  cemuum.       /,    Botrychium  virginianum. 

c,  L.  phiegmaria.  £.   Helminthostachys. 

d,  L.  davatum.  h,  A  Fern. 

i,  Salvinia. 

on  the  one  hand  from  the  Bryophyta  (in  which  the  sporophyte 
is  throughout  iu  life  attached  to  the  gametophyte),  and  on  the 
other  hand  from  the  Gymnosperms  and  Angiosperms  (in  which 
the  more  or  less  reduced  gametophyte  remains  enclosed  within 
the  tissues  of  the  sporophyte).  The  gametophyte,  ^hich  is 
usually  dorsiventral,  though  in  some  cases  radially  symmetrical 
(fig.  X,  6),  is  a  small  thallus  atUched  to  the  soil  by  rhizoids.  In 
structure  it  is  equally  simple,  being  composed  of  parenchyma- 
tous tissue  without  any  clearly  marked  conducting  system. 
Usually  it  grows  exposed  to  the  light  and  contains  chtorophyU, 
but  subterranean  saprophytic  prothalli  also  occur  in  the  Lyco- 
podiaceae  and  Ophioglossaccae  (fig.  i,c,dj,g).  In  the  hetero- 
sporous  forms  the  gametophyte  is  more  or  less  reduced  (fig.  i, 
e,  f).  The  reproductive  organs  hltimately  produced  on  the  same 
or  on  diffeient  individuals  are  of  two  kinds,  the  anthcridia  and 
archegonia;  the  origin  of  both  is  from  single  superficial  cells  of 
the  prothallus.  The  antheridium  (fig.  8)  at  maturity  consists 
of  a  hiyer  of  cells  forming  the  wall  whidi  encloses  a  group  of 
small  cells;  from  each  of  the  latter  a  single  motile  spermatozoid 
originates.  The  archegonium  (fig.  9)  consists  of  .a  more  or  less 
projecting  neck  and  the  venter,  which  is  usually  enclosed  by  the 
tissue  of  the  prothallus.  A  central  series  of  cells  can  be  distin- 
guished in  it,  the  lowest  of  which  is  the  ovum;  above  this  come 
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the  ventral  canal  cell  and  one  or  more  canal  cells.  When  the 
archegonium  has  opened  by  the  separation  of  the  terminal  cells 
of  the  neck,  the  dtJntegration  of  the  canal  ceUs  leaves  a  tubular 
passage,  at  the  base  of  which  is  the  ovum  (fig.  9,  b).   Down  this 


Pto.  3.— Diagrammatic  sketcbes  of  spore-produdng  membera  of— 

a,  Equisetum.  tf,  Ophioglossum.  t,  Nephrodium. 

b,  Lycopodium  e,  Kaulfuisia.  i,  Salvinia. 

c,  Pnlotum.  /*  Angiopteris. 

(All  except  d  represent  vertical  sections  of  sporangiophore'or  sonis.) 

canal  the  spermatosoid,  which  in  the  Ferns  has  been  shown  to 
be  attracted  by  reason  of  its  positive  irritability  to  malic  acid, 
passes  and  fuses  with  the  ovum.  After  fertilization  the  latter 
surrounds  itself  with  a  cell-wall  aiid  develops  into  the  qwro- 
phyte.  The  early  segmentation  of  the  embcyo  differs  in  the 
several  groups,  but  usually  the  first  leaf  or  leaves,  the  apex  of  the 
stem  and  the  first  root  are  differentiated  early,  while  a  special 
absorbent  organ  (the  foot)  mamtains  for  some  time  the  physio- 
logical connexion  between  the  sporophyte  and  the  prothallus. 
The  sporophyte  is  always  highly  organized  both  as  regards 
form  and  structure.  Root,  stem  and  leaf  can  be  distinguished 
even  in  the  simplest  forms,  and  the  plant  is  traversed  by  a  well- 
developed  vascular  system.  The  reproductive  organs  of  the 
sporophyte  are  the  sporangia,  within  which  the  spores  are 
produced;  the  sporangia  are  often  borne  on  or  in  relation  to 
leaves,  which  may  be  more  or  less  distinct  from  the  foliage 
leaves  in  form  and  structure  (cf.  fig.  a).  The  cells  of  the  wall 
of  the  sporangium  are  usually  so  constructed  as  to  determine 
the  dehiscence  of  the  sporangiimi  and  the  liberation  of  its  spores. 
The  spores  produced  in  each  sporangium  vary  from  veiy  many 
to  a  single  one  in  the  case  of  some  heterosporouslorms.  These 
latter  bear  spores  of  two  kinds,  microspores  and  megaspores, 
in  separate  sporangia.  From  the  microspore  ah  extremely 
reduc^  male  prothallus  and  from  the  megaspore  the  female 
prothallus,  develops  (cf .  fig.  x ,  e) .  The  spores  of  the  homosporous 
Vascular  Cryptogams  are  usually  of  small  size;  the  prothalli 
produced  from  them  usually  bear  both  anthcridiaandarchegonia, 
though  under  special  conditions  an  imperfect  sexual  differen- 
tiation may  result.  The  complete  life-history,  with  its  regular 
alternation  of  gametophyte  and  sporophyte,  is  now  known  in  all 
except  a  few  rare  genera  of  recent  Pteridophyta,  and  will  be 
described  in  connexion  with  the  several  groups.  A  cytological 
difference  of  great  importance  between  the  two  generations  can 
only  be  mentioned  in  passing.  The  nuclei  of  the  cells  of  the 
sexual  generation  possess  a  definite  number  of  chromosomes 
and  this  number  is  also  characteristic  of  the  sexual  cells.  On 
fertilization  the  number  is  doubled  and  all  the  cells  of  the  spore- 
bearing  generation  have  the  double  number.    On  the  formation 


of  the  spores  a  reductkm  to  the  number  characteristic  of  the 
gametophyte  takes  place. 

The  systematic  arrangement  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams 
for  the  purposes  of  identification  and  description  necessarily 
remains  unchanged,  while  the  comparative  moipho-  ^  .  ^ 
logy  is  being  more  fuUy  worked  out.  But  modifica-  ,™,y 
tions  in  the  order  of  placing  the  natural  groups  are  of 
importance  in  expressing  the  results  of  such  investigations. 
Such  a  scheme  may  be  placed  here  in  a  tabular  form  before 
entering  on  the  oonsidcratk>n  of  the  life-history,  natural 
history,  morphology,  and  ristsififstion  of  the  several  gnnipa: — 

Pteiwopiijta* 

EfMniutottttt. 

Colo  MQ  fitlfttif- 


I.  Equxsbtalis  .    . 
II.  Spbbxopbyllalbs 

III.  PSILOTALIS      .      . 

IV.  Ltcopodulis 

V.  OrnoGLOssaLis . 


Vl.  F1LICAL19 . 


KSj^luMopkjiUaaae, 


CkaroAvbauat. 

Ly€opodiacn€, 
SnannfltnctKU 
Ltp%iode»draeae. 


Opkio^ossacMt. 


PUu 


Hydnpterideat 


Mai 

Osmm 

Scktwataceae. 

CUickeniaceae. 

MaUmiaeeae. 

Loxsomaceae. 

Hymencpkyliacme. 

Cyoihtaceat, 

rolypediaceag. 


MarsUittuae. 


These  maStt  tnbdlvittons  are  of  unequal  sixe  and  importance. 
The  Sphenophyllalet  are  only  known  in  a  fouil  sute»  while  the 
Equisetalte.  Lyoopodialet  and  FUicales  include  both  living  and 
extinct  representatives.  The  small  groups  of  recent  plants  iarmifw 
the  PsiloUles  and  Ophuwlosaales  are  given  independence  in  this 
scheme  of  classification  owing  to  their  exact  affinities  with  the  otlaer 
phyla  being  at  present  doubtful. 

I.  Equisetales.— The  pUmU  of  the  single  living  genus 
EgifireTiim,  which  vary  in  height  from  a  few  inches  to  40  ft., 
have  subterranean  rhizomes,  from  which  the  erect  shoou  arise. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  depends  on  the  degree  of  brAicfaing  rather 
than  upon  the  foliage.  The  intemodes  are  elongated  and 
hollow.  The  leaves  are  borne  in  whorls,  those  of  each  whorl 
cohering,  except  at  their  extreme  tips,  to  form  a  sheath.  The 
leaves  of  successive  whorls  alternate  with  one  another,  and  this 
applies  also  to  the  branches  which  arise  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf 
sheath.  In  most  species  many  of  these  buds,  which  alternate 
with  the  leaves,  remain  dormant,  but.  in  others  the  aerial  sfaooU 
are  copiously  and  repeatedly  branched.  In  some  wpoda 
branches  of  the  rhizop&e.with  tuberous  internodes  are  formed, 
which  serve  as  a  means  of  vegetative  reproduction.  The  roots 
which  arise  from  the  base  of  the  lateral  buds  remain  undeveloped 
on  the  aerial  stem.  The  vascular  bundles  equal  in  number  the 
leaf-teeth  f^m- which  they  enter  the  stem  and  form  a  single  ring. 
Each  bundle  runs  downwards  through  one  intemode  and  then 
divides  into  two  branches  which  insert  themselves  on  the  alter- 
nating bundles  entering  at  this  node.  The  young  stems;  and  the 
older  stems  of  certain  sptdts,  are  clearly  monostelic;  but  in 
other  spedes  an  inner  and  outer  endodermis  may  be  present, 
or  an  endodermal  byer  surrounds  each  bundle.  The  vascular 
b^mdles  themselves  are  collateral,  the  xylem  consisting  of  the 
protoxjrlem,  towards  the  centre  of  the  .stem,  and  two  groups  of 
xylem,  between  which  the  phloem  is  situated;  the  protoxykm 
elements  toon  break  down,  giving  rise  to  the  carinal  canal 
Only  the  median  or  carinal  strand  of  xylem  is  common  to  stem 
and  leaf;  the  lateral  cauline  strands  possibly  represent  the 
remains  of  a  centripetally  devek>ped  mass  of  primary  xylon. 
There  is  no  secondary  thickening  except  at  the  node  in  E. 
maximum,  where  some  short  tracheides,  arranged  in  radial  rows, 
arise  from  a  cambiimi.  The  stems,  the  surface  of  which  exhibits 
a  number  of  ridges  with  intervening  furrows,  perform  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  of  assimilation.  The  chlorophyll-containing 
tissue  reaches  the  surface  at  the  sides  and  base  of  the  furrows, 
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wliere  stomata  of  peculiar  fonn  occur  in  the  epidermis,  while 
subepidermal  fltxands  of  sderenchyma  occupy  the  ridges.  In 
tiie  cortical  tissue  beneath  each  furrow  a  wide  intercellular  space 
is  present  running  the  length  of  the  intemode,  and  called  the 


(C,  D.  £  faom  SUuboffcr^  £«Mw*  iir  BttmO,  by  pcrmlMiMi  ol  Ontwr  Vkcker.) 
Fig.  3. — Equisttum  maxmum. 

A,  Longitudinal  lection  of  the  rhisomet  including  a  node  and 
portions  of  the  adjoining  intemode* ;  k,  aeptum  between  the  two 
internodal  cavities,  hh;  gg*  vascular  bundles;  /,  vaUecular  canal; 
s,  leaf-sbeath. 

B,  Transverse  section  of  the  rhixome;  g,  vascular  bundle;  /,  valle- 
cular  canal. 

C,  Fertile  shoot  showing  two  leaf-sheaths  and  the  terminal 
strobilus. 

D,  E,  Sporophylls  bearing  sporangia,  which  in  E  have  opened. 

vaUecular  canal.  The  central  cylinder  of  the  root,  in  which 
there  are  several  xylem  and  phloem  strands,  has  around  it  a 
two-layered  endodermis,  the  inner  layer  of  which  appears  to 
take  the  place  of  a  pericyde.  The  qsorangia  are  borne  upon 
lateral  outgrowths  of  the  axis  (the  sporangiophores),  which 
arise  in  whorls  and  are  associated  in  definite  strobili  or  cones 
(fig.  3,  C) ;  at  the  base  of  the  cone  an  outgrowth  of  the  axis  like 
a  rudimentary  leaf  sheath  (the  annuius)  is  present.  Each 
sporangiophore  (fig.  3  D)  consists  of  a  stalk  expanding  into 
a  peltate  disk  of  hexagonal  outline;  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  latter  six  to  nine  large  sporangia  hang  parallel  with  the  stalk. 
The  single  vascular  bundle  supplies  a  branch  to  the  base  of  each 
sporangium.  The  latter  arises  from  a  number  of  supeifidal 
cells,  the  cells  destined  to  form  the  spores  being  derived  from  a 
single  one  of  these.  A  tapetal  layer  is  derived  from  the  cells 
surrounding  the  sporogenous  group,  and  the  arrest  of  a  number 
of  the  spore-mother-cells  further  contributes  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  remainder,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  four  spores.  The 
outermost  layer  of  the  cell-waU  of  the  ripe  Bpan  splits  along 
spiral  lines,  giving  rise  to  the  elaters;  these  two  long  strips  of 
wall,  attached  by  their  middle  points  to  the  spore,  tend  to 
straighten  out  in  dry,  and  dose  round  the  spore  in  damp  air. 
They  thus  assist  in  the  opening  of  the  sporangium,  which  takes 
place  by  a  slit  on  its  inner  face.  Further,  several  spores  will  be 
likdy  to  germinate  together  owing  to  their  elaters  becoming 
entangled;  a  fact  of  some  importance,  since  the  antheridia  and 
archegonia,  though  occurring  sometimes  on  the  same  prothallus, 
are  more  often  borne  on  separate  individuals.  The  prothalli 
contain  abundant  chlorophyll,  and  are  dorsiventral.  Those 
that  bear  the  antheridia  are  the  smaller,  and  axe  dther  filamen- 
tous, or  flattened,  and  irregularly  lobed.    The  antheridia  are 


deeply  sunk  in  the  tissue;  the  spermatocoids  consist  of  a  spiral 
of  two  or  three  coils,  the  numerous  cilia  being  attached  to  the 
pointed  anterior  end.  The  female  prothalli,  which  are  sometimes 
branched,  consist  of  a  thick  cushion  bearing  thin,  erect  lobes,  at 
the  base  of  which  the  archegonia  axe  situated.  The  necks 
of  the  latter  are  short,  the  central  series  of  cells  consisting  of 
ovum,  ventral  canal  cell  and  one  or  two  canal  cells.  The 
half  of  the  embryo  directed  towards  the  archegonial  neck 
gives  rise  to  the  apex  of  the  stem  and  a  sheath  of  three  leaves, 
the  other  half  to  the  small  foot  and  the  piimary  root.  The  first 
shoots  are  of  limited  growth,  being  replaced  by  lateral  branches, 
which  gradually  acquire  the  number  of  leaf-teeth  characteristic 
ofthespedes. 

Fossil  species,  some  of  wluch  attained  a  mat  sise,  are  known,  to 
which  the  name  EquisetiUs  isjdven,  since  they  appear  to  be  doaely 
allied  to  the  existing  forms.  Two  other  extinct  genera,  PhpU^htca 
and  SckuoneurOt  may  be  mentioned  here.  Abnormal  speamens  of 
Eqidseimm  in  which  Uie  strobilus  is  interrupted  by  whorls  of  leaves 
are  of  interest  for  comparison  with  the  fructification  of  PhyOotkeea. 
The  roost  important  and  best  known  of  the  extinct  Equisetales  are, 
hovftver,  theCalamites  (see  Palabobotany:  Palaeosoie),  In  the 
primary  structure  of  the  stem  the  Calamites  present  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  Equisetum,  but  secondary  thickening  went  on  in 
both  stem  and  root.  These  plants^  which  appear  to  have  grown 
in  swampy  ami,  thus  attained  the  dimensions  ci  considerable  trees. 
The  leaves,  which  wprt  of  sample  form  (except  in  ArchaeoeciamiUs, 
where  they  forked).  Were  inserted  in  whcms  at  the  nodes;  they  were 
either  free  from  one  another  or  cohered  by  theh  bases  into  a  sbeath. 
The  branches  alternated  in  position  with  the  leaves,  and  sprang 
fronujust  above  the  insertion  of  the  latter.  Some  of  the  branches 
terminated  in  cones,  which  present  a  general  similarity  to  those  of 
EquisOum.  This  similarity  is  dosest  in  Arekaeocalamttes,  an  ancient 
type  found  in  Uppes  Devonian  rocks;  in  this  the  strobilus  oon«sts 
of  peltate  sporangiophores  inserted  in  whorls  on  the  axis.  In  the 
other  Calamarian  strobili  known  the  whorls  of  sporangiophores  are 
separated  by  whorls  of  bracts.  In  some  the  sporangiophores  stood 
midway  between  the  sterile  whorls,  while  in  others  they  approadied 
the  whori  above  or  below.  There  is  a  close  resemblance  between 
these  Bporaneiophores  and  those  of  Equisetum,  but  as  a  rule  only 
four  sporangia  were  borne  on  each.  Some  Calamites  were  hetero- 
sporous,  sporangia  with  microspores  and  megaspores  being' found 
in  the  same  cone. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  extinct  Equisetales,  full  as  it  is  with  respect 
to  certain  types,  does  not  suffice  for  a  strictly  phylogenetk  classifica- 
tion of  the  group.  The  usual  subdivision  is  into  Equisetaceae 
including  Equisetum  and  Equisetites  (with  which  PhylMkeca  and 
Sckitimeura  may  be  provisionally  associated),  and  Calamariaceae, 
including  Cahmites  and  ArchaeoaUamiles, 

n.  Spbenophyllales.— The  two  very  distinct  genera 
Spkenopkyttum  and  CkeiroslrobuSt  induded  in  this  group,  are 
known  only  from  the  Palaeoroic  rocks.  Thoxigh  the  high 
specialization  of  this  andent  group  of  plants  lenden  the  deter- 
mination of  thdr  natural  affinities  difficult,  indications  aro 
afforded  by  anatomy  and  the  mozphology  of  the  strobilus. 

In  general  appearance  the  species  of  SpkenophyOum  (the  remains 
of  Ckeirostrobus  known  do  not  allow  of  any  idea  of  its  habit  being 
formed)  present  some  resemblances  to  the  Equisetales.  The  kme. 
sparingly  branched  stem  bore  at  the  somewhat  swollen  nodes  wborb 
of  six  to  eighteen  wedge-shaped  or  linear  leaves,  which  ,did  not  alter- 
nate in  successive  whorls.  Both  the  broader  and  narrower  leaves 
may  be  more  or  less  deeply  divided,  and  both  forms  may  occur  on 
the  same  shoot.  From  the  relation  of  the  thickness  of  the  stem  to  its 
length  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  shooU  of  SphenophyUum  derived 
support  from  adjoining  plants.  Without  entering  into  detail  regard- 
ing the  anatomy,  it  may  be  sUted  that  secondary  thickening  took 
place. in  both  genera.  The  single  stele  in  the  stem  consisted  of  the 
phloem  surrounding  a  solid  central  strand  of  xylem,  the  groups  of 
protoxylem  being  situated  at  the  projecting  angles.  In  Sp*eiuh^ 
phyUum,  in  which  the  transverse  section  of  the  xylem  is  triangular, 
there  were  three  or  rix  protoxylem  groups;  in  Cheirostrabus  they  were 
more  numerous.  The  anatomy  oithe  stem  is  thus  very  unlike  that 
characteristk  of  the  Equiscules,  and  presents  essential  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  Lycopodiales  and  especially  to  the  PsJouIct. 
The  general  morphology  of  the  cones,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests 
some  affinity  with  the  Equisetales.  The  cone  of  SpkemopkyUum 
consisted  of  an  axis  bearing  at  the  nodes  whorls  of  bracts,  united 
below  into  a  sheath.  The  overlapping  bracts  afforded  protection 
to  the  sporangia,  which  were  borne  on  sporangiophores  spnn^ng 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  coherent  bracts  near  their  ongin 
from  the  ans;  two  sporangiophores  usuallv  arose  from  each  bract, 
and  sometimes  adhered  to  its  upper  surface  for  some  disUnce. 
Each  bent  round  at  the  upper  end,  and  bore  one  or  two  sporangia 
on  the  side  turned  towards  the  axis.  The  mature  sporangium 
had  a  wall  of  a  single  layer  of  cdls,  whid)  were  laxger  towards  the 
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base,  wheie  they  continued  into  the  epidermis  of  the  sporangiophore. 
In  SpkettopkyUum  ferHU  both  the  ventral  lobes  of  the  sporophyll 
(corresponding  to  the  sporangiophores  in  other  species)  and  the  dorsal 
lobes,  which  in  other  species  are  sterile,  were  developed  as  peltate 
sporangiophcues.  In  other  species  of  S^utnophyUum^  which  are 
known  only  as  impressions,  single  sporangia,  or  groups  of  four, 
appear  to  have  been  inserted  directly  on  the  upper  sunace  of  the 
bracts.  In  Cheirostrobus  a  similar  relation  of  sporangiophores  to 
bracts  existed,  but  here  each  bract  was  divided  into  three  segments. 
From  each  s^ment,  near  its  base,  a  stalked  peltate  iporangiophore 
arose;  this  bore  four  sporai^iia,  which  hung  parallel  to  the  stalk. 
That  these  three  sterile  s^ments,  with  their  sporangiophores.  are 
together  comparable  to  one  of  the  bracts  of  Spkenophytlum,  with  its 
sporanaiophores,  is  shown  by  the  vascular  supply  in  ttch  case  being 
derived  from  a  sin^^  leaf-trace.  So  far.  as  is  at  present  known, 
the  Sphenophyllales  were  homo^iorous.  The  differences  between  the 
two  genera  described  above  are  sufficiently  marked  to  justify  the 
division  of  the  Sphenophyllales  into  the  two  orden  Sphenophyllaceae 
and  Cbeirostrobacea&  A  consideration  of  the  characters  of  both 
shows  that  the  Psilotales  are  the  nearest  living  representatives  of 
the  Sphenophyllales,  while  resemblances  suggesting  actual  relation- 
ship exist  between  this  group  and  the  Equisetales  amd  Lycopodiales. 
It  has  been  suagested  that  the  Sphenophyllales  may  have  ^»rung 
from  a  very  olcT stock  which  existed  pnor  to  the  divergence  of  the 
latter  aroups.  So  long,  however,  as  our  knowledge  of  these  phyla 
is  confined,  as  at  present,  to  specialized  forms,  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  them  must  remain  to  some  eictent  hypothetical. 

nL  Psilotales.— The  two  genera  Psilotum  and  Tmesipterig, 
which  are  provisionally  isolated  in  this  group,  have  usually  been 
classed  with  the  Lycopodiales.  Recent  work  both  on  their 
anatomy  and  on  the  morphology  and  structiire  of  their  spore- 
produdng  organs  has  however  tended  to  show  that  their 
peculiarities  can  be  best  understood  in  the  light  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  Sphenophyllales.  Some  authorities  place  them  in  this 
group  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  support  of  the  close  rela- 
tiom^p  implied.  The  Psilotaceae,  however,  differ  from  the 
Sphenophyllales  in  a  number  of  definite  features,  such  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  leaves  singly  and  not  in  whorls,  and  the  mode 
of  branching.  These  differences  and  our  comparatively  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  SphenophyDaceous  plants  which  most 
closely  resemble  the  Psilotaceae  appear  to  justify  the  provisional 
isolation  of  the  latter  as  a  distinct  group,  showing  affinities  with 
both  the  Sphenophyllales  and  Lycopodiales.  In  both  Psilotum 
and  Tmenpteris  the  fimctions  of  the  root-system,  which  is  com- 
pletely afaoent,  are  performed  by  leafless  rhisomes  bearing 
absorbent  hairs  and  inhabited  by  an  endophytic  fungus.  Psilo- 
tum lives  epiphytically  or  in  soil  ridb  in  humus,  while  Tmesipteris 
is  epiphytic  (and,  it  has  been  suggested,  partially  parasitic) 
upon  stems  of  tree  ferns:  the  former  has  sinall  scale-like  leaves; 
those  of  the  latter  are  of  considerable  size.  The  stem  is  mono- 
stelic,  the  piotozylem  groups  being  towards  the  periphery  of 
the  zylem,  the  development  of  which  is  thus  centiipetal}  the 
centre  of  the  stele  is  occupied  by  sderenchymatous  tissue.  The 
leaves,  which  bear  the  sporangia,  are  dichotomotis,  and  do  not 
form  definite  cones,  but  alternate  in  irregular  zones  with  the 
foliage  leaves.  The  sporophylls  may  exceptionally  undergo 
further  dichotomies  and  brar  fbore  numerous  synangia.  The 
sporangia  of  the  Psilotaceae  are  associated  in  synangia,  which 
occupy  the  same  position  relatively  to  the  sporophyll.  as  the 
single  sporangium  of  Lycopodium  or  the  group  of  sporangia  in 
SpenophyUum  majus.  The  careful  study  of  the- development 
of  the  synangium  of  Tmesipkrist  which  consists  of  two  loculi, 
and  of  Psilotum,  which  consists  of  three,  has  shown  that  their 
structure  can  be  explained  as  originating  by  the  septation  of  a 
single  sporangium  resembling  Uiat  of  Lycopodium.,  Other 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  PsOotaceous  synangium  art,  Jiowever, 
possible,  and  indeed  the  existence  of  both  simple  and  complicated 
sporangiophores  in  the  Sphenophyllaceae  leaves  the  question 
open  as  to  whether  the  synangium  in  existing  Psilotaceae  is  a 
relatively  simple  type  of  sporangiophore  which  has  persisted 
unaltered  or  is  the  result  of  reduction  from  a  more  daborate 
structure.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  prothallus 
of  Psilotum  resmbles  some  Lycopodium  prothalli,  but  conclu- 
sive evidence  is  wanting^,  that  of  Tmesipteris  is  unknown. 

rV.  LvcoporiALES.— The  living  represenUtives  of  this  group 
are  of  small  size  compared  with  the  reUted  plants  which  lived  in 
Palaeozoic  times.    A  large  proportion  of  the  living  species  aie 


tropical,  though  others  have  a  wide  distribution.  As  general 
characteristics  of  the  Lycopodiales,  the  simple  form  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  generally  of  small  size,  and  the  sitiiatkn 
of  the  sporangia  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  sporophyib, 
which  are  often  associated  in  cones,,  close  to  their  insertion  od 
the  axis,  may  be  mentioned;  there  are  both  homo9p<Mroas  and 
heterosporous  forms,  the  piothalli  exhibiting  correqxmding 
differences.  A  number  of  species  of  Lycopodium  are  ^liphytic 
and  those  of  Isoitcs  live  submerged  in  water.  Vegetative 
reproduction  is  effected  in  various  ways:  by  the  separation  of 
the  branches  of  a  creeping  stem  in  some  Lycopodia,  the  persis- 
tence through  the  winter  of  the  apex  of  the  shoot  in  L.  inumdahm, 
and  by  the  formation  of  leafy  bulbils  on  the  aerial  stem  ol 
JL.  Selago  and  others.  A  highly  specialized  means  of  vegetative 
reproduction  is  seen  in  the  tubers  of  PhyUo^ossmm  and  the 
embryos  of  some  Lyoopods.  The  modifications  shown  by  the 
gametophyte  of  Lycopodium  will  be  described  below.  AU  suck 
special  relations  of  the  plant  to  its  enviroimient,  which  might 
be  expected  in  the  few  forms  of  a  large  group  which  has  per- 
sisted beyond  the  others,  are  less  marked  in  the  genus  SeiagisulU. 
It  would  appear  as  if  the  latter  was  more  suited  to  the  cooditioos 
of  the  existing  flora,  and  many  of  the  specific  forms  within  it  may 
rather  be  regarded  as  recently  evolved  than  as  simply  persistent 

Lycopodiaceae.— This  order  cont^ns  the  two  genera  PkyO&^ossam 
and  Lycopodium ;  the  former  has  a  single  spedes,  confined  to  Australia. 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  while  nesirly  one  hundred  species  of 
Lycopodium  are  known.    Erect  and  creeping  terrestrial  imnts  aad 
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Fig.  4. — Lycopodium  daoiUum, 

A,  Old  prothallus. 

B,  Prothallus  bearing  young  sporophyte. 

G,  Portion  of  a  mature  plant  showing  the  creeping  habit,  the 
adventitious  roots  and  the  specialized  erect  brancaes  bearing  the 
strobili  or  cones. 

H,  Sporophyll  bearing  the  single  sporangium  on  its  upper  surface. 

J,   Spore,  highly  magnified. 

pendulous  epiphytes  occur  in  the  latter  genus.  The  ample  leaves, 
which  are  o*  sinall  size  and  do  not  possess  a  li^le,  are  arran^ 
spirally  around  the  branched  stem  in  the  majonty  of  the  spcaes. 
The  roots  of  the  erect  forms  often  grow  downwaras  in  the  cortex 
of  the  stem  to  reach  the  soil.  The  anatomy  of  Lycopodium  preseotc 
considerable  variety  in  detail,  but  the  stem  is  always  mooostebc 
and  the  development  of  the  xylem  centripeul.  the  ptutuxylemi 
being  situated  at  the  periphery  of  the  stele;  pericvde  aad  codo- 
dermis  surround  the  stele,  and  the  wide  cortex  may  be  more  or  ksi 
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Klerenchymatous.  The  central  cvUnder  of  the  root  often  shows  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  toe  stem.  The  Lycopodiaceae  are 
horoosporous.  The  spores  are  formed  in  sporangia  of  considerable  siae, 
situated  on  the  upper  surface  and  near  the  base  of  the  sporophylls. 
The  latter  may  differ  from  the  foliage  leaves  and  be  arranged  in 
definite  cones,* or  the  two  may  be  similar  and  occupy  alternate 
xones  of  a  shoot  with  continued  growth;  sometimes  rudiments  of 
sporangia  are  found  at  the  bases  of  the  leaves  (fig.  4).  In  the 
aevelopment  of  the  sporangium  the  sporogenous  tissue  is  derived 
from  a  number  of  superficial  cells  by  divisions  parallel  to  the  surface. 
The  tapetum  is  derived  from  the  laver  of  celts  surrounding  the  sporo- 
genous  group.  Short  trabeculae  01  sterile  tissue  have  been  found  to 
project  mto  the  cavity  of  the  sporangium  of  some  species.  The 
spores,  when  liberated  by  the  dehiscence  of  the  sporangium,  ^ve 
nse  tojthe  prothallus.  which  is  now,  owing  mainlv  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Treub  and  Bnichmann,  known  in  a  number  of  tropical  and 
temperate  species.  In  habit  and  mode  of  life  of  the  prothallus 
these  present  striking  differences,  which  may  be  correlated  with 
the  situations  inhabited  bv  the  sporophyte,  and  are  perhaps  to  be 
regarded  as  adaptations  which  have  enabled  the  species  to  survive. 
Thus  in  L.  cemuum  and  others  the  prothallus  is  ^reen  and  grows 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  (fig.  i,  6) :  in  the  species  living  on  the  moors 
it  is  subterranean  and  saprophytic,  though  sometimes  capable  of 
developing  chlorophyll  when  exposed  to  nght  (fig.  1,  d);  while  in 
L.  PUegmaria  and  other  epiphytic  forms  the  prothallus  consists  of 
fine  branches. growing  saprophytically  in  rotting  wood  (fig.  i,  c). 
A  comparison  of  these  various  types  would  appear  to  indkate  that 
the  primitive  form  of  prothallus  in  the  genus  was  radially  symmetri- 
cal and  contained  chlorophyll.  The  prothalli  of  L.  cemuum  come 
nearest  to  this;  in  them  trie  meristem  forms  a  zone  slightly  below  the 
summit,  which  may  bear  a  number  of  green  lobes.  The  different 
forms  of  the  prothallus  found  in  L.  Sdago  give  an  idea  of  how.  the 
more  extremely  modified  types  could  be  derived  from  such  a  prothal- 
lus as  that  of  L.  cemuum.  All  the  saprophytic  prothalli  contain 
an  endophytic  fungus  in  definite  layers  of  their  tissue.  The  antheri- 
dia  and  archegonia  are  produced  above  the  meristematic  zone,  and 
are  more  or  less  sunk  in  the  tissues  of  the  prothallus.  The  most 
important  difference  in  the  sexual  organs  concerns  the  length  of  the 
archegonial  neck:  this  is  shortest  and  has  only  a  single  canal  cell 
in  L.  ctmuum,  while  in  L.  comptanatum  it  is  longer  than  in  any  other 
Vascular  Cryptogam,  and  contains  a  number  of  canal  cells.  The 
spermatozoids  are  biciliate.  The  embryo  in  L.  cemuum  and  other 
forms  with  superficial  green  prothalli  is  attached  to  the  prothallus 
by  a  small  foot,  and  develops  at  first  as  a  tuberous  body  (the  proto- 
corm)  bearing'rhizoids;  this  forms  a  number  of  simple  leaves,  and  upon 
it  the  apex  <m  the  shoot  arises  later.  In  the  saprophytic  forms  the 
protocorm  is  absent,  and  in  some  of  them  the  foot  is  of  large  size 
(fig.  4.  B).  When  new  individuals  of  species  whkh  possess  a  proto- 
corm arise  vegetatively  from  the  leaves  or  roots  of  young  plants, 
the  protocorm  appears  in  the  youne  sporophyte.  This  fact  leads  to 
^  the  consideration  cA  Phylloglossum,  whkh 

"^  resembles    the    embryo    of    Lyeopodium 

cemuum  in  so  many  respcctr  that  it  has 
been  spoken  of  as  a  permanently  em- 
bryonk  form  of  Lvcopod*  it  is  in  some 
respects  the  simplest  existing  Pterido- 
phyte.  Its  prothallus  resembles  that  of 
L.  cemuum,  but  wants  the  crown  of  assimi- 
lating lobes.  The  plant  is  reproduced  by 
tubers,  whkh  resemble  the  protocorm  in 
bearing  first  a  number  of  protophylls  and 
later  the  upright  shoot  with  its  single 
terminal  strobiius.  The  sporangia  agree 
with  those  of  Lycopodium  in  structure 
and  position. 

.    Selaginellaceae. — The    single    genus    of 

^this  onier  (SdUiginetia)  contains  between 

three  and  four  hundred  species.     There 

n  considerable  diversity  among  them  as 

regards  external  form,  the  majority  having 

dorsiventral  aerial  shoots  with  dimorphic 

leaves  (fig.  5,  i4),  while  in  others  the  shoots 

are  radially  symmetrical  and  the  leaves 

alike.   The  stem  containsone,  twoor  several 

steles;  in  one  species  the  stele  is  tubular. 

The    phloSm    completely   surrounds  the 

xylem,  whkh  usually  develops  from  two 

(Frmb  StrtsbuTser's  UMmti  protroxylem  groups.     In  the  aerial  stem 

JmBomik.)  of   the   British   species   (5.   spinosa)   the 

Fig.  5. — SelagineUa.     radial  stele  has  a  number  of  protoxylcm 

i4, 5.  Ae^w/jca  (nat.  size),  groups    arranged    round    the    periphery. 

B,  S.  denticulata,  young  much  as  in  Leptdodendron.    The  cells  of 

plant  attached  to  the  the  endodermis  are  developed  as  trabe- 

megaspore  (enlarged),  culae,    whkh    traverse    the    continuous 

air-space    surroundir^    each    stele.     The 

simple,  uni-nerved  leaves  have  a  ligule  near  the  base;  the  base 

of  the  ligule   is  somewhat  sharply  marked  off  from   the  other 

tissues  of  the  leaf.    In  some  species  a  depression  of  the  leaf-surface 

encloses  the  ligule,  regarding  the  (unction  of  whkh  little  is  known. 

The  roots,  the  stele  of  whkh  is  monarch,  may  arise  directly  from 


the  stem,  or  are  borne  on  rhizophores,  whkh  spring  from  the 
shoot  at  the  point  of  branching,  and  root  on  reachins  the  soil. 
In  structure  they  resemble  the  roots,  but  their  morphological  nature 
is  uncertain.  The  sporophylls  arc  arranged  radially  in  the  cones, 
whkh  are  terminal  on  the  branches.  A  single  sporangium  is  borne 
on  the  ^jus  just  above  the  insertion  of  each  sporophyll.  Setagtnetla 
is  heterosporous,  the  megasporangia  beins  often  round  towards  the 
base  of  toe  cone.  The  development  of  the  mkro-  and  mega- 
sporangia b  the  same  up  to  the  stage  of  isolation  of  the 
spore  mother-cells.  The  sporogenous  tissue,  whkh  is  referable 
to  several  archesporial  cells,  is  surrounded  by  a  tapetum,  mostly 
derived  from  the  sporogenous  group.  In  the  mkrosporangium 
all  the  mother<ells  undergo  the  tetrad  division,  giving  rise  to  the 
numerous  mkrospores.  In  the  megasporangium,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  four  megaspores.  whkh  arise  from  a  single  mother-cell,  are 
nourished  at  the  expense  of  the  other  sporogenous  cells  and  of  the 
tapetum.  On  ^rmination  the  mkrospores  give  rise  to  a  reduced 
prothallus,  consisting  of  the  small  cell  first  cut  off  and  a  wall  of  cells 
enclosing  two  to  four  central  ones;  from  these  latter  the  bkiliate 
spermatozokls  originate.  The  megaspore  becomes  filled  with  the 
female  prothallus,  the  formation  of  cell-walls  commencing  at  the 
pointed  end  of  the  spore,  where  from  the  first  the  nuclei  are  more 
numerous,  and  later  extending  to  the  base.  The  surface  of  the 
prothallus,  whkh  is  exposed  when  the  thick  wall  of  the  sjx>re  is 
ruptured,  may  produce  a  few  rhizoids;  upon  it  the  archegonia,  con- 
sisting of  a  short  neck  and  the  central  series  of  ovum,  ventral  canal, 
cell  and  can^l  cell,  arise  (fig.  i,  e).  After  fertilization  the  embryo 
forms  a  short  suspensor;  the  apex  of  the  stem,  with  a  leaf  on  each  side 
of  it,  is  first  distinguishable;  at  the  base  of  this  is  the  foot;  while 
the  root  arises  on  the  farther  side  of  the  latter.  Thus  the  position 
of  the  root  in  Seiagindla  is  different  from  what  obtains  in  tne  'other 
Vascular  Cryptogams.  A  point  of  interest  in  this  heterosporous 
genus  is  that  the  formation  of  the  prothallus  may  commence  before 
the  megaspore  is  liberated  from  the  sporangium. 

Lepidoclendraccae. — ^This  order  includes  only  extinct  forms,  the 
best  known  of  whkh  are  the  plants  placed  in  the  genera  Leptdo- 
dendron and  StgiUaria.  These  plants,  a  fuller  description  of  whkh 
must  be  sought  in  the  artkle  Palaeobotany:  Palceotoic,  under- 
'went  secondary  increase  in  thkkness  and  attained  the  size  of  large 
trees;  the  aenal  stem  was  more  or  less  branched  dkhotomously. 
The  leaves,  whkh  were  of  simple  form  and  provided  with  a  ligule, 
were,  as  the  leaf-scars  on  the  stem  show,  variously  arranged.  In 
SigiUaria  the  latter  form  vertkal  rows,  while  in  Lepidodendron 
the  arrangement  is  a  complkated  spiral.  The  stem  had  a  sinele 
stele,  the  primary  xylem  of  whkh  was  polyarch  and  centripetaTly 
developed.  The  upright  stems  were  attached  to  the  soil  by  a 
number  of  dkhotomously  branched  members  (Stiemaria),  which, 
whatever  their  morphologkal  nature  may  be,  appear  to  have  per- 
formed the  function  of  roots:  they  bore  numerous  cylindrical  appen- 
dages, which  penetrated  the  soil  on  all  sides.  The  cones,  whicn  in 
some  instances  at  least  were  heterosporous,  presented  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  Lycopodium  and  SelagineUa,  a  single  sporan- 
gium being  atuatcd  on  the  upper  surface  of  each  sporophyll.  The 
cavities  of  the  large  sporangia  were  sometimes  traversed  by  trabe- 
culae of  sterile  tissue  resembling  those  found  in  Isoetes.  In  some  of 
the  heterosporous  forms  (Lepidocarpon,  Miadesmia)  the  sporangia 
were  sometimes  surrounded  by  an  integument;  and  since  only  a 
single  megaspore  attained  maturity,  the  structure  of  the  mega- 
sporangium sunests  a  comparison  with  an  ovule. 

Isoetaceae.--The  sinele  genus  (/joe/fj)  conuins  about  fifty,  mostly 
aquatk,  species,  though  a  few  are  amphibious  oc  terrestrial..  The 
plants  present  considerable  uniformity  in  generalhabit,  consisting 
of  a  short,  unbranched  stem,  bearing  the  closely-crowded  awl-shaped 
leaves,  whkh  in  the  larger  species  att>iin  the  length  of  a  foot.  Each 
leaf  bears  a  ligule  resembling  that  of  SdagineUa  in  structure  and 
position.  The  stem  is  monostelk,  the  centre  of  the  stele  being 
occupied  by  a  mass  of  short  tracheides;  but  little  can  be  said  as  to 
the  primary  structure  of  the  central  cylinder,  whkh  appears  to  be 
reduced.  A  meristematk  zone  forms  a  short  distance  outside  the 
xylem.  from  whkh  secondary  tissue  is  developed  both  internally 
and  externally:  that  to  the  inside  contains  both  xylem  and  phloem 
elements.  By  the  unequal  development  of  the  secondary  cortex 
the  stem  becomes  two-  or  three-lobed;  the  roots,  which  branch 
dkhotomously,  spring  from  the  furrows  between  the  lobes.  The 
leaves  have  a  single  main  bundle,  and  in  the  mesophyll  are  four 
longitudinal  series  of  large  intercellular  spaces  separated  by  trans- 
verse diaphragms.  The  sporangia,  whkh  arc  situated  singly  on  the 
adaxial  surface  of  the  leaves,  between  their  insertion  on  the  stem  and 
the  ligule,  arise  from  a  considerable  number  of  epidermal  cells. 
The  cells  composing  the'young  sporangium  arc  at  first  similar,  but 
ultimately  become  differentiated  into  sterile  trabeculae,  whkh  may 
stretch  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  wall,  and  the  mother-cells  of  the 
spores.  The  latter  are  more  numerous  in  the  mkrosporangium  than 
in  the  megasporangium.  The  tapetal  layer  is  partly  formed  from  the 
sporangia!  wall  and  partly  as  a  layer  covering  the  trabeculae.  The 
spores,  whkh  are  set  free  by  the  rotting  of  the  sporan^al  wall, 
germinate  much  as  in  the  case  of  SdaginMa,  though  the  similarity 
may  be  a  case  of  independent  resemblance.  Important  points  of 
difference  are  found  in  the  multkiliatc  spermatozoids.  and  in  the 
embryo,  whkh  has  no  suspensor. 
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The  several  orders  of  Lycopodiales  described  above,  while 
presenting  a  number  of  features  in  common,  are  distinctly 
isolated  from  one  another.  A  natural  dassiiicalion  of  such 
specialized  plants  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  extinct  forms 
are  more  fully  known.  What  is  known  at  present,  while  it 
docs  not  indicate  the  phylogeny  of  the  Lycopodiales,  at  least 
shows  that  such  living  orders  as  Lycopodiaceae  and  Sdaginel- 
laceae  cannot  be  regarded  as  forming  a  linear  series.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  small 
surviving  forms  probably  have  a  long  geological  history,  and  may 
have  coexisted  with  the  Lepidodendraceae.  For  these  reasons 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrange  the  orders  in  larger  divi- 
sions, since  such  a  division  as  that  of  the  ligulate  and  eligulate 
forms,  while  convenient  for  practical  purposes,  may  not  express 
the  phylogeny  of  the  group.  The  PsUotaceae,  formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  Lycopodiales,  have  been  described  separately 
owing  to  their  resemblance  to  the  Sphenophyllales.  It  remains 
to  be  mentioned  that  the  IsoCtaceae  have  been  regarded  as  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  Filicales  than  to  the  former,  near  which  they 
are  here  placed. 

V.  Ophioclossales.— The  peculiarities  of  this  small  order 
of  Pteridophyta  render  their  systematic  position  a  matter  of 
doubt,  especially  in  the  absence  of  evidence  as  to  their  geological 
history,  and  justify  their  separation  for  the  present  from  the  other 
main  natural  groups.  In  the  three  genera,  Opkioglossum, 
Botrychium  and  HdmintkostackySf  there  is  an  underground 
rhizome,  from  which  one  leaf  or  a  few  leaves  with  sheathing  bases 
are  produced  annually;  the  roots  arise  in  more  or  less  definite 
relation  to  the  insertion  of  the  leaves.  The  latter  are  simple, 
or  irregularly  lobed  in  Opkio^ssum,  more  or  less  compoundly 
pinnate  in  Botrychium  and  palmately  pinnate  in  Hdmintkosiachys. 
The  fertile  branch  or  branches  are  situated  on  the  adaxial  surface 
of  the  leaves,  and  may  be  simple,  as  in  Opkioglossum  (fig.  a,  d), 
or  more  or  leas  compound,  the  degree  of  branching  in  the 
sterile  and  fertile  segments  exhibiting  a  general  paraUelism. 
The  stem  is  monostelic,  the  arrangement  of  the  xylem  and 
phloem  being  collateral.  The  endodermis  and  pericyde 
surround  the  whole  stele  in  Botryckium  and  Hdmintkostackys; 
in  Opkioglossum  each  bundle  has  a  separate  sheath.  Well- 
marked  secondary  thickening  occurs  in  Botryckium.  In  the 
roots  of  Opkioglossum  and  Botryckium  and  in  the  first  formed 
roots  of  Hdmintkostackys  an  endophytic  fungus  is  present, 
forming  a  mycorhiza — the  stele  in  the  larger  roots  has  the  usu'kl 
radial  arrangement  of  xylem  and  phloem;  monarch  roots 
occur  in  Opkioglossum.  The  morphology  of  the  fertile  ^ike  is 
a  disputed  question,  upon  the  answer  to  which  the  systematic 
position  of  the  Ophioglossaceae  largely  rests.  The  spike  is  most 
simple  in  Opkioglossum^  where  it  bears  on  each  side  a  row  of 
large  sporangia,  which  hardly  project  from  the  surface,  the 
vascular  bundles  occupying  a  central  position.  Ip  the  young 
spike,  which  arises  when  the  leaf  is  still  very  small,  a  band  of 
tissue  derived  from  superficial  cells  is  distinguishable  along 
either  side;  this  sporangiogenic  band  gives  rise  to  the  sporo- 
genous  groups,  the  sterile  septa  between  them,  and  the  outer 
walls  of  the  sporangia.  The  spike  of  Hdmintkoslackys  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  opkioglossum,  but  in  it  the  sporangia  are 
borne  on  two  lateral  rows  of  branched  sporangiophores.  The 
sporangia  themselves  resemble  those  of  Botryckium,  which  project 
from  the  ulCtmate  subdivisions  of  the  branched  spike;  each  is 
dcvdoped  from  a  number  of  cells,  the  sporogenous  tissue  arising 
from  a  single  cell.  Two  diverse  views  of  the  morphology  of 
the  fertile  spike  in  these  plants  have  been  entertained.  The 
older  view  was  that  it  was  a  fertile  segment  of  the  leaf;  and 
though  its  ventral  position  presents  a  .difficulty,  this  must  be 
regarded  as  a  possible  explanation;  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  sporangia  on  the  lamina  in  Botryckium  has  been  regarded  as 
supporting  it.  On  the  other  hand,,  the  spike  has  been  ex- 
plained as  due  to  the  elaboration  of  a  single  sporangium 
occupying  a  similar  position  with  regard  .to  the  leaf  as  in  the 
Lycopodiales,  and  evidence  of  considerable  weight  has  been 
brought  forward  \n  support  of  this  interpretation.  The  im- 
portant bearing  of  this  question  on  the  relationship  of  the 


Ophioglossaceae  to  the  phyla  of  the  Filicales  and  Lycopodiales 
will  be  obvious. 

The  poaitbn  of  the  fertile  spike  in  relation  to  the  leaf  corresponds 
to  chat  of  the  synangium  or  sporangiophores  in  the  Psilotales  and 
Sphenophyllales.  The  Ophioglo«i4ceae  are  homoqxxxNU,  and  tfac 
prothalli,  which  are  known  in  species  of  all  three  genera,  are  sub- 
terranean and  saprophytic  (fig.  i,  /,  g).  The  procballus  of  O. 
peduMculosum,  as  observed  by  Mettenius.  subsequently  reached  the 
surface  and  produced  green  lobes;  those  of  the  other  species  known 
are  wholly  saprophytic,  and  contain  an  endophytic  fungus.  Those 
of  Ophioaossum  are  cylindrical,  while  the  doratvcntral  prothallus 
of  Botrychium  bears  the  sexual  organs  on  the  upper  surface.  They 
present  a  general,  but  probably  homoplastic,  resemblance  to  the 
saprophytic  prothalli  of  certain  Lycopodia.  Important  points  of 
difference  exist,  however,  in  the  apical  position  of  the  merutem 
of  the  Ophio^lossaceous  prothalli.  in  the  presence  of  a  basal  cell  to 
the  anchegonium,  and  in  the  multiciliate  spermatozoida  In  these 
respects,  in  the  megaphyllous  habit  and  in  certain  anatomKal 
features,  the  Ophioglossaceae  approach  the  Filkalea.  Some  spenes 
of  Botryckium  have  recently  been  found  to  have  embryos  provided 
with  a  suspensor.  The  position  of  the  Ophioglossaceae  can  at 
present  only  be  regarded  as  an  open  question,  in  considering  whxh 
the  possible  antiquity  of  the  group  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

VI.  Filicales.— This  group  of  PteridophyU  differs  from  the 
others  in  being  well  represented  in  our  present  flora  byiorros. 
many  of  which  xan  be  regarded  not  as  archaic  types  which 
have  persisted  to  the  present  day,  but  as  having  been  evolved 
in  comparativdy  recent  periods.  The  Ferns  exhibit  a  wide 
range  in  size  from  the  minute  ep^hytic  Hymenophyllaceae. 
with  leaves  barely  a  centi;netre  in  length,  to  gigantic  tree-ferns 
80  ft.  or  more  in  height.  A  general  characteristic  of  their  habit 
is  the  large  size  of  the  leaves,  which  are  often  highly  compound, 
rdativdy  to  the  stem.  Some  ferns  have  a  longer  or  shorter 
erect  stem  often  dothed  by  the  persistent  bases  of  the  leaves; 
in  others  the  stem  creeps  on  the  surface  of  the  substratum  or  is 
subterranean.  Its  surface  is  clothed  with  filamentous  or  scaly 
hairs  (paleae),  which  protect  the  growing  point;  and  adveati- 
tious  roots  spring  from  it.  The  position  of  the  branches  varies 
in  the  group;  they  are  only  exceptionally  axillary  (Hymenophyl- 
laceae, Botryopteridcae).  The  anatomy  of  the  stde  in  the  stem 
exhibits  on  the  whole  a  progression  from  a  solid  protostde 
through  a  tubular  solenostele  to  one  or  more  drdes  of  separate 
steles  derived  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  solenostde.  The  leaf- 
traces  usually  interrupt  the  continuity  of 
the  stde  of  the  axis  on  their  departure. 
The  sporan^  are  borne  in  groups  (sori) 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves;  some- 
times the  fertile  leaves  differ  more  or  less 
fron)  the  purdy  vegetative  ones.  The 
form  of  the  sorus  and  the  structure  of 
the  sporangium  are  of  great  systematic 
imporUnce.  The  sorus  is  frequently  pro-  i 
tected  by  an  outgrowth  from  the  surface 
or  margin  of  the  leaf  called  the  indusium. 
Heterospory  is  only  known  in  the  Hydro- 
pterideae.  The  prothallus  devdoped 
from  the  spore  is  green  and  in  most 
cases  dorsiventral,  bearing  the  archegonia 
and  antheridia  on  the  under  surface. 

Some  of  the  more  striking  adaptive 
modifications  in  the  gametophyte  and 
sporophyte,   and  certain   effects  of  al- 
tered   external   conditions   which   have 
been  ascertained  experimentally,  may  be 
briefly  mentioned.     The  dorsiventrality 
of   the  prothallus  has  been   shown   to 
depend  mainly  on  the  illumination,  the 
filamentous  form  being  retained  in  feeble 
light;  a  similar  result  is  obtained  when  the  (Ffoa 
prothalli  are  cultivated  in  water.    These  p    *"^    «   . 
facts  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  filamen-      ^'j^fi^J^  *^*'^** 
tous  prothalli  of  some  Hymenophyllaceae. 
The  reproduction  of  the  prothallus  by 
gemmae  in  spedes  of  Trichomanes,  Vittaria  and  Mouogramwu  is 
another  interesting  adapution;  the  prothallus  of  Cymiw^amMf 
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UpiopkyUa  is  perennial,  the  sporophyte  being  annually  borne  on  it. 
The  phenomena  of  apogamy  and  apospory  which  have  now  been 
observed  in  a  number  of  Ferns,  may  be  mentioned  here.  In 
the  former  the  prothallus  produces  one  or  more  fern-plants 
vegetatively,  the  projection  which  develops  into  the  sporophyte 
in  many  cases  occupying  the  position  of  an  archegonium.  In 
some  apogamous  Ferns  sporangia  may  occur  on  the  prothallus 
and  the  vegetative  organs  of  the  sporophyte  may  also  occur 
singly.  In  apospory  the  converse  phenomenon  is  seen,  the 
gametophyte  springing  vegetatively  from  the  sporangium,  re- 
ceptacle of  the  sorus,  or  leaf-marrin  of  the  fern-plant.  In  a 
number  of  cases,  though  not  in  all,  apospory  appears  to  be 
correlated  with  a  failure  of  the  sporangia  to  develop. 


(rvoB  Slnalwfgcr't  UMmtM  itr  Btltmk.) 

Fig.  7. — Nephrodium  filix-mas. 

A,  I*rotha1lus  viewed  from  the  lower  surface;  ar,  archegonia; 
am,  antheridia :  rk,  rhizoids  (much  enlarged). 

B,  Prothallus  bearing  a  young  fern  plant.  6,  first  leaf:  w. 
primary  root. 

The  adaptations  in  the  vegetative  organs  of  the  sporophyte  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  Flowering  Plants.  Thus  there  are  a  few 
Ferns  which  climb,  others  arc 
water  plants,  while  many,  es- 
pecially those  which  live  as 
epiphytes,  are  more  or  less  xero- 
phytic.  Some  of  the  epiphytic 
forms  {Poly podium  qutrcifolium, 
Ptatycerium)  have  strongly  di- 
morphic leaves,  the  sterile  leaves 
serving  in  some  cases  to  catch 
falling  dibris,  and  thus  to  provide 
the  plant  with  soil.  Lastly,  the 
symbiotic  relation  between  the 
plant  and  ants  is  found  in  Ferns, 
(Fram  s»T^jmwe^%^UMmk  j|,g  rhizome  of  Pdypodium  car- 
Fig.  B.—Polypodium  vultare.  'WJiim    containing    cavities    in- 

A.  Mature  antheridium.  habited  by  these  insects.     The 

B,  Empty  antheridium:  p,  existence  of  these  myrmecophilous 
prothailial  cell:  1.  a.  cells  of  Ferns  suggests  a  possible  explana- 
antheridial  walls;  3.  cap  cell.      jjon  ^f  ^^^  nectaries  on  the  leaves 

C  /?.  Spermatorcds.  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

Common  Bracken. 
The  main  existing  groups  of  the  Filicaceae  may  now  be  briefly 
described,  with  special  reference  to  the  characters  of  gametophyte 
and  sporophyte,  which  have  been  found  of  value  in  determining 
affinities. 

Marattiaceae. — ^These  are  ferns  of  considerable  rize.  the  lar^ 
leaves  of  which  are  borne  on  a  short,  erect,  swollen  stem  {Angiopterts, 
Marattia),  or  arise  from  a  more  or  less  horizontal  rhizome  {Danaea, 
Kauljussia).  The  leaves,  at  the  base  of  which  are  two  large  stipule- 
like out^wths,  have  a  thick  leaf-sulk,  and  are  sample  or  simply 
pinnate  in  Danaea,  pinnate  in  Ankangiopteris.  bi-  to  tri-pinnate 
in  MaraUia  and  Aniioptnis,  and  digitately  lobed  in  Kauljussia. 
The  stem,  from  the  ground  tissue  of  which  sclerenchyma  is  absent. 
has  a  complicated  system  of  steles  arranged  in  concentric  circles: 
the  thick  roots,  the  central  cylinders  of  which  have  several  alter- 
nating gruupe  of  xylem  and  phloem,  arise  in  relation  to  these.  The 
pinnae,  except  in  a  few  61my  forms,  are  thick;  in  Kauljussia  large 


pores  derived  from  stomata  occur  in  the  epidermis.  The  sori  are 
borne  on  the  under  surface  of  the  pinnae,  usually  in  a  single  row  on 
either  side  of  the  midrib,  but  in  Kaulfussia  dotted  over  the  expanded 
lamina.  The  lar^c  sporangia,  each  of  which  originates  from  a 
number  of  superficial  cells,  are  here  incompletely  separated  from  one 
another  and  arranged  in  a  single  circle  forming  a  synangium.    The 


(fion  Stnsbuiitr's  IaMhcIi  itr  Botamik.) 

Fig.  9. — Polypodium  vulgare. 

A,  Unopened  archegonium;  0,  ovum;  k",  ventral  canal  cell;  k\ 
neck-canal-cell. 

B,  Mature  opened  archegonium. 

association  is  closest  in  Danaea^  where  the  individual  sporangia  of 
the  elongated  sorus.  which  is  sunk  in  a  depression  of  the  leaf,  open 
by  pores;  in  MaraUia  and  Kaulfussia  (fig.  2,  e)  they  dehisce  by  sliis 
on  the  inner  face;  while  in  AngiopUris  (fig.  2,  f)  they  are  almost 
free  from  one  another.  The  spores  produce  a  green  prothallus  of 
large  size,  the  sexual  organs  of  whkh  hardly  project  from  the  surface. 
The  cotyledon  and  stem  grow  up  vertically  through  the  prothallus, 
the  root  turning  downwards  into  the  soil. 

Osmundaceae. — ^The  two  genera  of  this  group,  Osmunda  and 
Todat,  have  thkk  erect  stems,  covered  with  the  closely  crowded  leaf 
bases.  The  stem  is  monostelic.  the  vascular  tissues  being  separated 
into  curved  groups  comparable  with  collateral  vascular  bundles, 
which  surround  the  pith.  The  somewhat  thick  roots  are  diarch. 
The  leaves  are  large  and  pinnate;  their  lamina  is  usually  thick, 
though  filmy  species  of  Todea  occur.  The  leaf-base  shows  indka- 
tions  of  stipular  outgrowths.  In  Todta  the  sori.  each  of  which 
consists  of  a  single  circle  of  bulky  sporangia,  are  borne  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  pinnae.  In  Osmunda  the  region  of  the  leaf  which 
bears  the  sporangia  has  its  bmina  little  developed ;  the  leaf  thus 
bears  sterile  and  fertile  pinnae,  or.  as  in  0.  einnamomea,  sterile  and 
fertile  leaves  may  be  present.  The  sporangia  originate  from  single 
cells,  though  surroundms  cells  may  contribute  to  the  formation  of  tne 
stalk.  The  latter  is  thick  and  short,  and  the  wall  of  the  sporangium, 
whkh  opens  by  a  median  slit,  has  a  group  of  thkk-walled  cells  at 
the  summit,  forming  the  annulus.  The  prothalli  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  other  Filicaceae,  but  more  massive;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  archegonia  and  antheridia.  whkh,  however,  project  more  than 
in  the  preceding  group. 

Schizaeaccae. — The  anatomy  of  the  stem  differa  in  the  four  recent 
genera  of  this  order,  and  presents  a  series  possibly  illustrating  the 
origin  of  a  number  of  concentric  steles  from  a  solid  stele,  the  mter- 
mediate  step  being  represented  by  those  forms  in  whkh  the  central 
cylinder  is  tubular.  The  sporangia  are  borne  singly  or  in  sori  of  two 
or  three  on  the  margin  or  under  surface  of  leaves,  the  fertile  pinnae  of 
whkh  differ  more  or  less  from  the  sterile  segments.  The  sporangium 
Js  of  considerable  size,  and  dehisces  by  a  median  slit,  the  annulus 
being  a  more  or  less  definitely  limited  horizontal  ring  of  cells  near 
the  apex.  The  prothallus  and  sexual  organs  may  resemble  those 
of  the  Polypodiaceae ;  in  Antimia  and  Mohria  the  prothallus.  though 
flattened,  is  not  bilaterally  symmetrical,  the  growing  point  being  on 
one  side;  a  filamentous  type  of  prothallus  is  known  m  Sckitaea, 

Glckheniaceae. — These  forms  have  a  horizontal  rhizome,  from 
whkh  simply  pinnate  leaves  arise  in  Platyuma,  while  CMckenia 
bears  compound  pinnate  leaves  with  continued  apkal  growth.  The 
rhizome  usually  has  a  solid  central  cylinder  in  deick^nta,  while  that 
of  Platysoma  is  tubular.  The  sporangia  arise  simultaneously  in  the 
sorus,  whkh  is  borne  on  the  under  surface  of  the  ordinary  pinna; 
in  those  species  with  large  sporangia  the  latter  form  a  single  circle, 
in  others  sporangia  may  also  arise  from  the  central  part  of  the 
receptacle.  The  annulus  is  horizontal  and  the  dehiscence  median. 
The  prothalli.  while  resembling  those  of  the  Polypodiaceae,  have 
points  of  similarity  with  those  of  the  preceding  group«|. 

Matoniaceae. — This  contains  the  single  genus  Malonia,  two  species 
of  whkh  are  known  from  the  eastern  tropks.  They  are  of  special 
interest,  since  they  have  been  shown  to  be  the  surviving  forms  of 
a  group  species  which  have  been  identified  from  Jurassk  and 
Cretaceous  rocks.  The  living  species  have  a  long  rhizome,  from  the 
upper  surface  of  whkh  the  large  leaves  arise;  these  are  branched 
in  a  pedate  manner,  each  branch  being  pinnate.  The  structure  of 
the  rhizome  is  complkatcd.  a  transverse  section  showing  that  the 
centre  may  be  occupied  by  a  solid  stele,  outside  of  whkn  are  two 
tubular  steles.   The  sori  are  borne  on  the  under  surface  of  the  pinnae. 
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each  consisting  of  a  single  series  of  large  sporangia  covered  by  a 
coriaceous  indusium,  which  is  attached  to  the  central  part  of  the 
receptacle.  The  sporangium,  which  corresponds  on  the  whole 
to  tnat  of  the  Cleicneniaceac,  has  a  somewhat  oblique  annulus;  the 
dehiscence  also  is  not  truly  median.   The  gamctophyte  is  unknown. 

Loxsomaccae. — ^The  single  genus  Loxsoma  has  a  tubular  stele  in 
its  rhixome,  which  bears  leaves  resembling  those  of  some  DavaUias. 
The  elongated  receptacle  of  the  marginal  sori  is  surrounded  by  a 
basal  cup-shaped  indusium.  The  sporangia,  which  arise  in  basipetal 
succession  on  the  receptacle,  dehisce  by  a  median  slit.  thouKh  the 
annulus  is  somewhat  oblique;  they  have  resemblances  to  the  Glcich- 
eniaccae.  When  mature,  tne  sporangia  are  raised  above  the  margin  of 
the  indusium  by  the  elongation  oithe  receptacle,  thus  facilitating 
the  dispersion  of  the  spores.   The  gametophyte  is  unknown. 

Hymenophyllaceae. — This  group,  which  contains  the  two  genera 
HymmotkyUum  and  Trickotmuus,  b  characterized  by  the  prevalent 
"  filmy  texture  of  the  leaves.  Many  of  the  species  inhabit 
situations  in  which  the  air  is  constantly  moist,  especially  in  the 
tropics;^  some  are  terrestrial;  others,  some  of  which  are  very  minute, 
are  epiphytic  on  tree-stems.  A  single  solid  central  cylinder  is  found 
in  the  rnizome.  The  sori,  which  are  marginal,  have  a  long  receptacle, 
bearing  the  sporangia  in  basipetal  succession,  and  are  surrounded 
by  a  cup-shaped  indusium.  The  sporangia  present  a  considerable 
range  in  size,  the  largest  being  found  in  species  of  HymenopkyUum, 
the  smallest  in  Trwkomanes.  Each  has  an  almost  horixontal 
annulus  resembling  that  of  GUichenia,  but  the  dehiscence  is  lateral. 
The  gametophyte  in  Hymeno^kyUum  b  flat  and  variously  lobed; 
that  of  Trickowtanes  may  be  similar,  but  in  other  species  u  filamentous. 
The  archesonia  and  antheridia  present  points  oi  similarity  to  those 
of  the  Gleicheniaceae. 

Cyatheaceae.— This  order  includes  the  majority  of  existing  tree- 
ferns,  as  well  as  some  of  smaller  size.  The  stem  has  a  rins  of  flattened 
steles.  The  sorus  has  a  somewhat  elongated  receptacle,  on  which 
the  sporangia  arise  basipetally;  the  indusium  may  be  cup-shaped, 
bivalve  or  wanting.  Tne  dehiscence  of  the  sporangium  is  almost 
transverse,  as  in  the  Polypodiaceae,  but  the  annulus  is  slightly 
oblique.  The  prothalli  correspond  to  those  of  the  next  group. 

Polvpodiaoeae. — ^This  ^roup,  which  contains  the  remaining  ferns, 
includes  a  number  of  distinct  lines  of  descent  and  will  doubtless 
require  subdivision  as  our  knowled^  of  the  morphology  of  the  genera 
classed  in  it  becomes  extended.  Sjxice  will  not  allow  of  an  account 
of  the  progress  already  made  in  this  direction.  The  stem  in  the  more 
primitive  forms  has  a  tubular  stele  (solcnostele);  for  the  moat  part 
two  to  many  steles,  arranged  in  a  ring  (dictyostde).  In  a  number  of 
genera,  which  there  is  reason  to  regard  as  relatively  primitive, 
the  sporangia  show  the  same  regular  basipetal  succession  as  in  some 
of  the  preceding  groups;  in  the  neat  majority,  however,  the  succes- 
sion is  not  regular,  but  those  of  various  ages  are  intermixed  in  the 
sorus  (fig.  a,  g).  The  sporangia  dehisce  bv  a  transverse  slit,  the 
annulus  being  truly  vertical  or,  in  some  of  the  genera  in  which  they 
are  regulariy  arranged,  very  slightlv  oblique.  The  structure  of  the 
prothallus  and  sexual  organs  will  oe  evident  from  figs.  7,  8  and  9; 
some  of  the  more  interesting  modifications  have  been  referred  to 
above. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  extinct  Filicales  cannot  be  readily 
summarized,  since  it  is  in  a  transition  state,  owing  to  the  recent 
evidence  which  has  shown  thut  many  of  the  fem-Uke  plants  of 
the  Palaeozoic  period  belonged  to  a  group  of  seed-bearing  plants 
derived  from  a  filicineous  ancestry.  There  Is,  however,  abundant 
evidence  that  the  Ferns  were  represented  in  the  most  ancient 
floras  known,  though  they  were  not  such  a  dominant  group  as 
has  hitherto  been  supposed.  The  best  known  of  these  ancient 
Ferns  belong  to  the  Botryopterideae;  the  characten  of  this 
group  point  to  its  having  been  the  starting-point  of  several  series 
of  existing  Ferns  (see  Palaeobotany:  Palaeozoic). 

A  consideration  of  the  Filicaceae  as  arranged  above  will  show 
that  the  several  sub-orders  may  in  general  terms  be  said  to  form 
a  series  between  those  in  which  the  sorus  consists  of  a  single 
circle  of  bulky  sporangia  and  those  Pdypodiaceae  in  which  the 
numerous  small  sporangia  appear  to  be  grouped  without  order 
in  the  sorus.  When  the  survey  is  extended  to  the  extinct  Ferns 
of  which  the  fructification  is.  known,  many  of  those  from  the 
more  ancient  rocks  are  found  to  group  themselves  with  the  exist- 
ing sub-orders  with  large  sporangia,  such  as  the  Marattiaceae, 
Gleicheniaceae  and  Schizaeaceae;  the  Polypodiaceae,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  appear  until  much  later.  The  extinct  forms 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  detail  here;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  their  order  of  appearance  affords  a  certain  amount  of  direct 
evidence  that  the  existing  Ferns  with  a  single  circle  of  large 
sporangia  in  the  sorus  are  relatively  primitive.  The  series 
which  can  be  constructed  from  a  study  of  the  sorus  is  in  general 
suppoited  by  the  anatomy  of  the  sporophyte,  and  by  the 


stnacture  and  sexual  organs  of  the  gametophyte.  Amoredec«lkd 
investigation  of  all  the  characters  of  the  Ferns  will  be  needed 
before  the  course  of  evolution  thus  broadly  indicated  can  be 
traced,  but  the  results  obtained  afford  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
general  method  of  progression  and  the  selective  facton  in  the 
process.  On  the  ground  mainly  of  an  fxaminafion  of  the  aoms 
and  sporangium,  Bower  has  shown  that  the  Filicaceae  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups— the  Simplices,  CradaSae  and  Mistae 
— ^in  which  the  sporangia  arise  simultaneously^  in  basipetal 
succession,  or  im^arly  in  the  sorus  respectively.  The  first 
includes  the  Marattiaceae,  Osmundaceae,  Schizaeaceae,  Gleicheni- 
aceae and  Matoniaceae;  the  second  the  Loxsomaceae,  Hymeno- 
phyllaceae, Cyatheaceae  and  the  Dennstaedtineae  (a  gxoop 
including  species  placed  in  the  Synopsis  PiHcum  in  Dickioma 
and  DaiaUia);  while  the  remaining  Polypodiaceae  oonstitute  the 
Mixtae.  The  change  from  the  one  type  of  sorus  to  the  other 
may  have  taken  place  in  several  different  lines  of  descent,  acme 
of  which  have  been  traced.  A  consideration  of  the  biology  of 
the  sorus  gives  an  insight  into  the  advantages  obtained  by  the 
one  type  over  the  preceding,  aa  rqjards  protection,  spore  pro- 
duction and  the  di^isal  of  the  spord,  and  thus  indicates  the 
way  in  which  natural  selection  may  have  acted.  The  differences 
in  the  form  and  mode  of  dehiscence  of  the  sporangia  (those  of 
the  Simplices  having  median  dehiscence  and  a  horizontal  annulus, 
those  of  the  Gradatae  a  more  or  leas  oblique  position  of  the 
annulus  and  of  the  plane  of  dehiscence,  while  in  the  Mixtae  the 
annulus  is  vertical  and  the  dehiscence  transvene)  stand  in  rela- 
tion to  the  position  of  the  sporangia  in  the  sorus  relatively  to 
one  another.  The  application  of  the  important  criteria  which 
Bower  has  thus  pointed  out  to  the  construction  of  a  strictly 
phylogenetic  danlficalion  oi  the  Filicaceae  cannot  be  made 
until  the  anatomy,  the  sexual  generation  and  the  p«lafohoCanifal 
evidence  have  been  further  examined  from  this  point  of  view. 
Though  on  this  account  and  because  the  subdivisions  Simplices, 
Gradatae  and  Mixtae  do-  not  correspond  to  definite  phylogenetic 
groups,  they  have  not  been  used  in  classifying  the  Ferns  above; 
they  are  of  great  importance  as  an  advance  towards  a  natural 
classification. 

Hydkoptesideae.— Two  very  distinct  orders  of  hetero- 
sporous  Filicales,  the  Salviniaccae  and  the  MarsQiaceae,  are  In- 
cluded in  this  group.  The  difficulty  of  determining  thdr  exact 
relationship  to  the  other  orden  of  Ferns  is  increased  by  the  more 
or  less  completely  aquatic  habit  of  the  planu  and  the  modifica- 
tions and  reductions  in  structure  associated  with  this.  The 
absence  of  an  annulus  from  their  indehiscent  qwrangia  makes  it 
impossible  to  compare  them  with  the  other  Ferns  in  respect  of 
this  important  character.  It  has  been  suggested  with  000- 
sidenble  probability  that  the  Manillaceae  are  allied  to  the 
Schizaeaceae,  while  the  Salviniaceae  may  possibly  be  rdated  tc 
the  Hymenophyllaceae  or  to  some  other  family  of  the  Gradatae. 
Space  will  only  permit  of  a  brief  general  account  of  the  more 
obvious  features  of  the  several  genera,  the  structure  and  life- 
history  of  which  are  known  in  great  detail.  Unlike  as  they  are 
in  many  respects,  the  two  orders  agree  in  being  heteroaporoos. 
The  microspores  on  germination  produce  a  small,  greatly  reduced 
male  prothallus  bearing  oat  or  two  antheridia  which  give  rise  to 
a  nimiber  of  spirally  coiled,  multiciliate  spermatozoids.  The 
single  large  megaspore  contained  in  each  megaqx>rangittm  pro- 
duces a  small  prothallus,  which  bears  one  at  a  few  archegonia; 
these  are  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  prothallus  at  the  sanunit 
of  the  germinated  megaspore  (fig.  x,  t'). 

I.  The  Salviniaceae  include  the  two  genera  Sahinia  (fig.  10)  and 
AtoUa.  The  small  dornventral  plants  are  in  both  cases  floating 
aquatics.  AmoUc  has  roots  depending  from  the  lower  surface  of  the 
stem  into  the  water,  while  these  oreans  are  completely  wan^sf  ta 
Sahinia,  their  place  being  taken  functionally  by  highly  divided 
leaves  borne  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  stem,  ivojfac  colonies  are 
constantly  present  in  a  special  cavity  of  the  dorsal  lobe  of  the  leaf  m 
AteUa.  The  sporangia  in  both  senera  are  associated  in  aori  enclosed 
by  indusia  sponging  from  the  base  of  the  reccpcade.  In  Sohinf 
(hg.  3,  k)  the  sori  are  borne  towards  the  base  of  the  aiidmierged 
leaves,  in  A  toUa  on  the  reduced  ventral  lobe  of  the  leaf.  Theycooaist 
^either  of  microsporangia  or  megasporangia,  which  are  arranged  in 
'basipetal  succession  on  the  receptacle.    In  the  megaaoms  of/ 
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there  b  only  the  one  tcmuna],  hinctional  sporangium.  The  micro- 
soores  are  united  by  means  of  hardened  protoplasm  into  one  or 
more  roanet,  while  the  aolita^  megasporet  have  a  more  or  lets 
<3m>plicatcd  episporium. 


(Kedueed.   After  BiKhoff  from  Scnibaiitr's 
LikrkmekitrBolmuk.) 

Fig.  io.—Sahinianatans. 
A ,  From  the  side.       B,  From  above. 

2.  The  Marsiliaceae  also  include  two  genera,  Marsilia  and  PUtdaria^ 
the  latter  of  which  is  found  in  Britain.  The  plants  grow  as  a  rule 
in  marshjr  places,  though  some  species  of  Marsilia  are  xerophytic. 
The  creeping  stem  produces  roots  from  the  ventral  surface  ana  loives 
from  the  dorsal  surface :  the  leaves  when  young  are  drcinately  coiled. 
The  leaves  are  simple  and  linear  in  PUularia,  but  in  Marnlia  bear 
a  pinnate  four-lobed  lamina.  The  highly  specialized  sporocarps  are 
borne  on  the  basal  portions  of  the  leaves,  as  a  rule  sinsly ,  but  in  some 
species  of  Marsilia  m  numbers.  The  development  orthe  sporocarp 
snows  that  it  corresponds  to  a  pinna,  although  when  mature  it  may 
appear  to  occupy  a  ventral  position  in  relation  to  the  vegetative 
portion  of  the  leaf.  It  has  a  complicated  structure  in  both  genera; 
in  Pilularia  its  shape  is  nearly  spherical,  while  in  Marsilia  it  is  elon- 
gated and  b»n-shaped.  The  son  are  developed  in  depressions  and 
are  thus  protected  within  the  rcsistent  outer  wall  of  trie  sporocarp. 
There  are  usually  four  sori  in  Pilularia,  while  in  Marsilia  tney  form 
two  longitudinal  rows.  Bach  sorus  includes  both  microsporan^, 
with  numerous  spores,  and  megasporangia,  each  of  which  contams 
a  single  mcKaspore  with  a  complicated  wall.  Enclosed  within  the 
sporocarp  th^  can  endure  a  period  of  drought,  but  on  the  return 
of  moist  conditions  are  extruded  from  the  sporocarp  by  the  swelling 
of  a  spedal  mucilaginous  tissue  and  the  spores  become  free.  The 
development  of  the  prothalli  is  in  general  similar  to  that  of  the 
Salviniaceae,  though  the  resemblance  may  be  homoplastic  The  stem 
in  the  less  reduced  forms  is  solenostelicwithsderenchymatoiftgrotmd 
tissue  occupying  the  fxntre  of  the  stek. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  from  Palaeobotany,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  modifications  associated  with  adaptation 
to  an  aquatic  life  in  other  plants,  the  recognition  of  any  more 
definite  affinity  for  these  heterosporous  ferns  than  that  indicated 
above  appears  to  be  inadvisable.  Further  evidence  is  necessary 
before  they  can  be  removed  from  such  a  position  of  convenience 
as  is  assigned  to  them  here  and  placed  in  proper  relation  to  the 
series  of  the  Filicaceae. 

The  several  phyla  of  Pteridophyta  having  now  been  briefly 
described,  their  relationship  to  one  another  remains  for  con- 
Mrtasan  s******^*®***  The  available  evidence  does  not  suffice 
^^^'  to  solve  this  question,  although  certain  indications 
exist  In  the  earliest  land  vegetations  of  which  we  have  any 
sufficient  record  specialized  forms  of  Equisetales,  Lycopodiales, 
Sphenophyllales  and  Filicales  existed,  so  that  we  are  reduced  to 
hypothnes  founded  on  the  careful  comparison  of  the  recent  and 
extinct  members  of  these  groups.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  fuller  study  of  the  extinct  forms  has  as  yet 
been  of  most  use  in  emphasizing  the  difficulty  of  the  questions  at 
issue.  It  has  thus  led  to  a  condition  of  uncertainty  as  regards  the 
relationship  of  the  great  groups  of  Vascular  Cryptogams,  in 
which,  however,  lies  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  approach  to  a 
satisfactory  solution.  The  study  of  the  Sphenophyllales,  how- 
ever,, as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  appears  to  indicate  that 
the  Equisetales  and  Lycopodiales  may  be  traced  back  to  a  com- 
mon ancestry.  As  to  the  relationship  of  the  Filicales  to  the 
other  phyU,  evidence  from  extinct  planU  appears  to  be  wanting. 


If,  «ft  has  been- suggested  by  Bower,  the  strobQoid  types  are 
relatively  primitive,  the  large-leaved  Pteridophyta  must  be 
supposed  to  have  arisen  eariy  from  such  forms.  The  question 
cannot  be  disnwsfd  fully  here,  but  enough  has.been  said  above 
to  show  that  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  the  main 
phyla  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  cannot  be  placed  in  any  serial 
relationship  to  one  ftnoUier. 

It  may  even  be  regarded  as  an  open  question  whether  some  of 
them  may  not  have  arisen  independently  and  represent  parallel 
lines  of  cnrdution.fxom  Bryophytic  or  /Jgal  forms.  Thh  leads 
us.  to  consider  the  question  whether  any  indications  exist 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Pteridophyta  arose.  It  will  be 
evident  that  no  direct  record  of  this  evolution  can  be  expected, 
and  recourse  must  be  had  to  hypotheses  founded  on  the  indirect 
evidence  available.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  t^  sexual  generation  is  homologous  with  the  thallus  of  a 
Liverwort,  or  of  such  an  Alga  as  CoUochaeU.  It  is  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  spore-bearing  generation' of  the  Pteridophyta 
that  differences  of  opinion  exist.  This,  though  at  first  depen- 
dent on  the  prothallus,  soon  becomes  independent.  It  may  be 
r^arded  aa  derived  from  a  wholly  dependent  qx>rogonium  not 
ui^ike  that  of  some  of  the  simpler  Biyophyta;  the  latter  are 
assumed  to  have  arisen  from  primitive  Algsl  forms,  in  which,  as 
the  first  step  in  the  interpolation  of  the  second  generation  in 
the  life  cyde^  the  fertilized  ovum  gave  rise  to  a  group  of  swarm 
spores,  each  of  uriiich  devd(H>ed  into  a  new  sexual  plant.  On 
this  view  the  origin  of  the  sporophyte  is  looked  for  in  the  gradual 
development  of  sterile  tissue  in  the  generation  arising  from  the 
fertilized  ovum,  and  a  consequent  postponement  of  spore-forma- 
tion. Certain  green  Algae  {fi,g,  Oedogonium,  Coleackaete),  the 
Bryophyta,  and  the  simple  Pteridophyta,  such  as  PhylUh 
glossuMf  have  been .  regarded  as  illustrating  the.  method  of 
progression,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  the  existing 
forms  as  constituting  an  actual  series.  For  a  discussion  of 
this  view,  which  regards  the  alternation  of  generations  in 
Pteridophytcs  as  antithetic  and  the  two  generations  as 
not  homologous  With  one  another,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  works  of  Celakovsky  and  Bower.  Although  the  anti- 
thetic theory  is  supported  by  many  facts  regarding  the  life- 
history  and  structure  of  the  group  of  plants  under  consideration, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  stage  in  which  the  sporophyte  was 
wholly  dependent  on  the  gametophyte  may  never  have  been 
passed  through  in  their  evolution.  The  spore-bearing  genera- 
tion may  throughout  its  phylogenetic  history  have  been  inde- 
pendent at  one  part  of  ita  life,  and  have  been  derived  by 
modification  of  individuals  homologous  with  those  of  the  sexual 
generation,  and  not  by  the  progressive  sterilization  of  a  structure 
the  whole  of  which  was  originally  devoted  to  asexual  reproduc- 
tion. A  number  of  facts  regarding  the  Algae,  and  also  those 
relating  to  such  deviations  from  the  normal  life  cycle  as  apogamy 
or  apo^Miy,  may  be  r^arded  as  lending  support  to  this  view, 
which,  in  contrast  to  the  theory  of  antithetic  alternation,  has 
been  called  that  of  homologotis  alternation.  Without  entering 
further  into  the  discussion  of  these  alternative  theories,  for 
which  the  literatiire  of  the  subject  must  be  consulted,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  en  th^.  latter  view  the  strobiloid  forms  of 
Pteridophyta  would  not  necessarily  be  regarded  as  primitive 
relativdy  to  the  large-leaved  forms,  and  also  that  the  early  stages 
of  the  origin  of  the  ^wropbyte  in  the  two  cases  may  have  pro- 
ceeded on  different  liiiies. 

Another  question  of  great  interest,  which  can  only  be  touched 
upon  here  tLod  may  fitly  dose  the  consideration  of  this  division 
of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  concerns  the  evidence  as  to  the 
derivation  of  hif^er  groups  from  the  Pteridophyta.  The  most 
important  positive  evidence  on  this  point  indicates  that  the  most 
andent  Gymnoq)erms  were  derived  from  the  Filicales  rather 
than  from  any  other  phylum  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams. 
Extina  forms  are  known  intermediate  between -the  Ferns  and 
the  Cycads,  and  a  number  of  these  have  been  shown  tobearseeds 
and-  must  be  classed  as  Pteridospermae.  These  forms  will, 
however,  be  found  discussed  in  the  artides  treating  of  extinct 
plants  and  the  Gymnosperms,  but  their  recognition  will  serve 
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to  emphasize,  in  condusToh,  the  important  position  the  Pterido- 
phyta  hold  with  regard  to  the  existing  flora. 

CuUtvation. — Numerous  species  of  ferns,  both  temperate'  and 
tropical,  are  cultivated  as  valued  ornamental  plants.  Species  of  the 
other  groups  are  occasionally  ^wn  for  scientific  purposes  in  the 
larger  Dotanic  gardens,  but  their  cultivation,  which  often  presents 
special  difficulties,  need  not  be  referred  to  here.  While  a  number  of 
ferns  can  be  multiplied  vegetativcly,  by  buds  formed  on  the  leaves 
and  in  other  ways,  the  regular  mode  of  propagation  is  by  sowing  the 
spores  shed  from  the  ripe  sporangia.  The  spores  should  be  thinly 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  m  well-drained  pots,  which  should 
stand  in  sauoera  filled  with  water  and  be  covered  with  glass  plates. 
After  the  prothalli  have  attained  some  size  and  bear  sexual  organs 
the  pots  should  be  occasionally  sunk  in  water  so  as  to  flood  the  pro< 
thalii  for  a  few  /ninutes  and  facilitate  fertilization.  The  young 
plants  developed  on  the  prothalli  should  be  carefully  prickra  out 
into  other  pans  and  later  transferred  to  3-in.  pots.  When  the  pou 
are  fairly  filled  with  roots  the  plants  may  oe  shifted  into  larger  ones. 

The  best  time  for  a  general  repotting  of  ferns  is  in  spnng,  just 
before  growth  commences.  Those  with  creeping  rhizomes  can  be 
propagated  by  dividing  these  into  well-rooted  portions,  and,  if  a 
number  of  crowns  is  formed,  they  can  be  divided  at  that  season. 
In  most  cases  this  can  be  performed  with  little  risk,  but  the  CUi- 
cheniast  for  example,  must  only  be  cut  into  large  portions,  as  small 
divisions  of  the  rhizomes  are  almost  certain  to  die;  in  such  cases, 
however,  the  points  of  the  rhizomes  can  be  led  over  and  layered  into 
small  pots,  several  in  succession,  and  allowed  to  remain  unsevered 
from  the  parent  plant  until  they- become  well  rooted.  In  potting 
the  well-established  plants,  and  all  those  of  considerable  size,  the 
soil  should  be  used  in  a  rough  turfy  state,  not  sifted  but  broken, 
and  one-sixth  of  broken  croclu  or  charcoal  and  as  much  sand  as  will 
insure  free  percolation  should  be  mixed  with  it. 
.  The  stove  ferns  require  a  day  temperature  of  6s*  to  7S*i  but  do 
not  thrive  in  an  excessively  high  or  close  dry  atmosphere.  They 
require  only  such  shade  as  will  shut  out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
smd,  though  abundant  moisture  must  be  supplied,  the  atmosphere 
should  not  be  loaded  with  it.  The  water  used  should  always  xx  at 
or  near  the  temperature  of  the  bouse  in  which  the  plants  are  growing. 
Some  ferns,  as  the  different  kinds  of  Cymnogrammae  and  ChetlaiUkes, 
prefer  a  drier  atmosphere  than  others,  and  the  former  do  not  well 
bear  a  lower  winter  temperature  than  about  60*  by  night.  Most 
other  stove  ferns,  if  dormant.  wiU  bear  a  temperature  as  low  as 

Si'  by  night  and  6o*  by  day  from  November  to  February.  About 
e  end  01  the  latter  month  the  whole  collection  should  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots  and  redrained  or  repotted  into  larger  pots  as  required. 
This  should  take  place  before  growth  has  commenced^  Towards 
the  end  of  March  the  night  temperature  may  be  raised  to  60*,  and 
the  day  temperature  to  70*  or  jy,  the  plants  beiiug  shaded  in  fagright 
weather.  Such  ferns  as  Gymnoirammai',  which  nave  their  surtilce 
covered  with  golden  or  silver  powder,  and  certain  species  of  scaly- 
surfaced  CkeiuuUhes  and  NothocUctna,  as  they  cannot  bear  to  have 
their  fronds  wetted,  should  never  be  syringed ;  but  most  other  ferns 
may  have  a  moderate  sprinkling  occasionally  (not  necessarily  daily) 
and  as  the  season  advances  suflBoent  air  and  light  must  be  admitted. 
Authorities. — ^Scott,  Structural  Botany:  FlewerUss  Plants 
(London,  1896),  Studies  in  Fossil  Botany  (Edinburgh,  looo)  ;*  C^mp- 


grtipfiy  of  Plants  (Oxford,  1905).  _,    ,  .. 

Filuum  (London,  1874);  Baker,  Fern  Allies  (London,  1887);  Christ, 
Die  Fankrduter  der  Erie  (Jena,  1897);  Seward,  Fossil  Botany,  vol.  i. 
(Cambridge,  1898).  In  those  worn  marked  with  an  asterisk  copious 
references  to  the  recent  literature  of  the  subject  will  be  found. 

CW.  H.  L.) 

PTEROBRANCHIA,  a  zoological  group  established  by  Ray 
Lankester  in  1877.  It  contained  at.  that  time  the  single  genus 
RJuUtdopUurOf  a  minute  animal  dredged  by  Sars  off  the  Lofoten 
Islands,  and  by  Norman  off  the  Shetlands.  RkabdopUura  was 
at  first  regarded  aa  an  aberrant  Polyzoon,  but  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  ChaUcHger  Report  {Cepkalodiscus)  in  x887i  it  became 
dear  that  CephalodiscuSt  the  second  genus  now  included  in  the 
order,  had  affinities  in  the  direction  of  the  Enteropneusta.  The 
connexion  of  the  Pterobranchia  with  the  Polysoa  is  in  the  highest 
degree  questionable. 

JUiabdopleura  is  no  doubt  of  world-wide  distxibut&nii  since  it 
has  been  recorded  in  various  localities  from  Greenland  to  South 
Australia,  tisually  in  water  of  not  lesa  than  forty  fathoms. 
Cepkalodiscus,  which  for  many  years  was  known  solely  as  the 
result  of  a  sin^e  dredging  by  the  "  Challenger  "  from  245  fathoms 
in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  has  recently  been  found  in  entirely 
different  parts  of  the  world,  as  for  instance  between  Japan  and 
Korea  at  too  fathoms,  at  about  half  that  depth  off  the  south-east 
coast  of  Celebes,  and  between  tide-marks  on  the  coast  of  Borneo. 


It  appears  to  be  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cap6  Town, 
while  the  recent  Anurctic  expeditions  have  shown  that  it  occurs 
in  various  localities  from  the  Falkland  Islands  to  the  Antarctic 
circle.  No  less  than  twelve  spcda,  referred  to  three  sub-genera 
{Demiothuia,  Idiolkecia,  Ortkoecus),  have  now  been  deaaibed; 
but  it  is  at  present  uncertain  whether  more  than  a  single  vptda 
of  Rkahdo^eura  is  valid,  although  several  q>ecific  names  have 
been  suggested  for  specimens  from  different  localities. 

Both  genera  are  characterized  by  their  habit  of  secreting  a 
tubular  gelatinoid  investment,  the  "coenoedum,"  composed  of 
a  numbo-  of  superposed  lamellae,  doubtless  the  result  of  its 
intermittent  secretion,  mainly  though  perhaps  not  exdusivdy,  by 
the  probosddes  of  the  zooids.  In  RkabdopUura  each  zooid  forms 
its  own  delicate  tube  composed  of  a  characteristic  series  of  distinct 
rings.  In  Cepkalodiscus  the  ooenoeduro  is  more  massive,  tsA 
may  contain  a  continuous  irregular  cavity  in  which  the  zooids 
\\\t  {Demiotkecid),  or  may  be  secreted  in  such  a  way  that  each 
zooid  has  its  own  independent  tube  {Idiolkecia,  Orikoecus), 

The  zooids  are  a  modification  of  the  type  of  structure  known 
in  Batanoglossus,  from  which  they  differ  pnncipally  in  the  follow^ 
ing  respects:  (i.)  The  alimentary  canal,  instead  01  being  straight, 
has  a  U-shaped  flexure,  the  dorsal  line  between  the  mouth  and 
the  anus  being  short,  (ii.)  The  probosds  (fig.  i,  6).  known  as 
the  V  buccal  shield."  is  a  large  organ,  strongly 


(Ftaa  a  drnriag  by  Piofcnor  Mclataib.)r 

Pig.  I. — Zooid  of  Cepkalodiscus  dedecahpkus, 
a,  a.  Buds.  d.  Arms  and  tentacles. 

b.  Proboscis.  e.  Ventral  edge  of 

e.  Stalk.  /,  lu  dorsal  edge 

antero-poM»rior  direction,  its  ventrat  lobe  usually  concealing  the 
mouth,  (iii.)  The  collar  is  produced  dorsally  into  arms  (one  psir 
in  Rkabdopleura,  four  to  eight  pain  in  Cepkalodiscus),  each  oC 
which  bean  numerous  ciliated  tentacles,  the  organs  by  whidi  the 
microscopic  food-partides  are  conveyed  to  the  mouth,  (tv.)  The 
third  division  of  the  body,  the  metasome,  is  prok>nged  ifentzaQy 
into  a  relatively  enormous  outgrowth  containing  the  kxip  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  beyond  which  projects  a  stalk  (fig.  i,  c^,  of  a 
length  varyingwitfi  the  state  of  contraction  and  perhaps  with  the 
species,  (v.)  The  stalk  gives  rise  to  buds,  by  which  the  coloiml 
habit  is  acquired.  Whue  in  Rkabdopleura  the  buds  remain  ia 
organic  continuity  with  the  parent,  in  Cepkalodiscus  they  become 
free  at  an  early  stajB;e.  and  the  coenoedum  accordingly  contains  a 
number  of  separate  mdividuals.  In  the  livina  Cepkalodiscus  a  aooid 
can  crawl  by  means  of  iu  proboscis  over  the  gielatinous  processes 
of  the  outer  side  of  the  coenoedum^  a  position  which  it  can  assume 
owing  to  the  very  ^reat  extensibility  of  the.  stalk,  the  proximal 
suctorial  end  of  which  remains  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of 
some  part  of  the  coenoedum  (Andersson,  1907). 

In  correspondence  with  the  fundamental  constitutioo  of  the  aooid. 
each  of  the  three  segments  has  its  own  body-cavity  separated  frcHB 
the  others.  The  main  probosds-cavity  (fig.  a,  bx.^)  ia  unpaired, 
and  opens  to  the  extenor  by  the  two  proboscis  pores  (p.p.).  It 
contains  a  dosed  vesicle  regarded  by  Schepotieff  as  a  ririit  proboscis- 
cavity  and  in  any  case  representing  the  pericardium  of  oclauoglossus, 
the  glomerulus  of  which  is  also  probably  represented.  The  coOar- 
cavity  {bx.*)  is  paired,  although  its  ventral  mesentery  b  not  complete. 
It  extends  into  the  arms,  which  originate  in  the  bud  (fig.  i)asaoml 
outgrowths  of  the  collar.  The  ventral  and  lateral  parts  g«  the  anterior 
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mariKiii  of  the  collar  constitute  the  ao-called  operculum  (op.),  a 
etnicture  which  not  only  acts  as  a  lower  lip,  but  must  be  important 
in  separating  the  food-current  produced  by  the  cilia  of  the  tentacles 
from  the  external  apertures  of  the  collar<anab  and  ^IKsltts.  The 
collar-canals  ^fig.  3.  c.p.)  are  a  pair  of  ovoid  organs  which  open  from 
the  collar-cavity  to  the  exterior,  their  external  pores  lying  immedi- 
ately behind  the  base  of  the  operculum. 


(After  Baraer.) 
Fig.  2. — Median  (sagittal)  section  of  Cephalodiscus  dcdecahphus, 

a.     Anus.  op..  Operculum,  or  ventral  lip. 

bxK,  Body-cavity  of  proboscis.       ov..  Ovary. 
6.C*.,  Of  collar.  ood..  Oviduct. 

bx*..  Of  metasome.  ph..  Pharynx. 

int..  Intestine.  p.p.,  Probosdspore. 

m..  Mouth.  p.t..  Proboscis. 

nch.,  Notochord.  st..  Stomach. 

n.s..  Central  nervous  system.       'stk..  Stalk. 
^oes.,  Oesophagus. 

While  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  collar-pores  and  the  proboscis- 
pores  may  evacuate  excretory  substances,  tnene  can  be  little  doubt 
that  their  primary  function  is  to  regulate  the  turgidity  of  the  seg- 
ment to  which  they  respectively  belong.  A  pair  of  gill-slits 
(fig.  3.  g.s.),  which  do  not  occur  in  RhabdopUura,  open  immediately 
behind  the  collar-pores.  It  is  probable  that  they  serve  to  strain  oR 
the  superfluous  water  which  is  introduced  into  the  mouth  during 
the  process  of  feeding.  An  anterior  median  diverticulum  of  the 
pharynx  (fi|(.  2,  nek.),  growing  forwards  in  the  septum  between 
the  proboscis-cavity  and  the  collar-cavities,  and  supported  dorsally 
by  the  median  mesentery  of  the  collar,  is  the  representative  of 
the  so-called  notochord  or  stomochord  of  BaUtnoghssus',  and 
if  the  view  that  this  organ  is  really  a  notochord  is  well  founded, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  homologue  of  the  anterior  end  of  the 
Vertebrate  notochord. 

The  metasome  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  in  which  pharynx  (fig.  2,  ^fcO,  oesophagus  (oes.),  stomach  (st.) 
and  intestine  (int.)  may  be  distin^ished.  Tne  remarkable  position 
of  the  anus  (a)  on  the  dorsal  side  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
The  metasomatic  cavities  are  divided  by  dorsal  (fig.  3.  d.mes.)  and 
ventral  mesenteries,  the  latter  following  the  outer  curvature  of  the 
loop  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  most  conspicuous  blood  vessel 
possessed  by  Cephalcdiscus  is  the  dorsal  vessel  (d.b.v.).  A  ventral 
vessel  occurs  on  the  anterior  side  of  the  metasome  and  forms  a  loop 
extending  down  the  entire  length  of  the  stalk,  while  a  "  heart 
projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium,  probably  connected  on 
the  ventral  side  of  the  notochord  with  the  ventral  vessel,  and  on 
its  dorsal  side  with  the  dorsal  vessel.  At  their  opposite  ends  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  vessels  are  probably  connected  with  one  another 
by  means  of  a  splanchnic  nnus  surrounding  the  stomach.  The 
ori^nal  specimen  of  C.  dodecalophus  contained  exclusively  female 
sxnds,  in  which  a  sinele  pair  of  ovaries  (figs.  2, 3, 09.)  lie  in  the  meta- 
somatic cavities,  and  open  to  the  exterior  dorsally  by  short,  highly 


pigmented  oviducts  (fig.  2,  and.).  In  C.  nipeums  and  in  some  other 
species  a  sooid  may  contain  a  pair  of  ovaries,  a  pair  of  testes,*  or 
an  ovary  and  a  testis,  although  the  males,  females  and  henna- 

fhroditea  do  not  differ  from  one  another  in  external  charaaers. 
n  C.  sibogae  (Celebes)  the  mngle  colony  known  is  of  the  male  sex. 
The  reproductive  individuab  have  undesgone  an  extraordinary 
amplification  of  the  ofgans  concerned  with  the  collection  and  d^es- 
tion  of  food.  Thus  the 
arms  are  reduced  to  a  single 
pair  and  possess  no  tenta- 
cles, there  is  no  definite 
operculum,  and  the  alimen- 
tary canal  is  vestigial.  The 
testes,  which  correspond  in 
position  with  the  ovaries 
of  a  female  Cephalodiscus, 
constitute  the  greater  part 
of  the  animal.  Anodated 
with  these  males  are  neuter 
zooids,  which  usually  pos- 
sess no  functional  repro- 
ductive organs,  but  have  in 
other  respects  the  struc- 
ture of  an  ordinary  female 
Cephalodiscus.  It  api^ears 
probable  that  there  is  a 
vascular  connexion  be- 
tween these  and  the  male 
individuals,  which  thus  de- 
rive their  nutriment  from 
the  neuters.  The  reproduc- 
tive organs  of  ie*aWo/»tei«ra  (AfttrMisteriMD.) 
have  but  seldom  been  ob-     _  c  -*•      -.  ^      *. 

served.       They     resemble  ,  F»o-  .3— Section  transverae  to  the 
those    of    Cephalodiscus    in  ^i»^\of,CePhalodtscusdcd€calopkus 
structure   and   in   position,  (morphologically  a  frontal  aecUon), 
except  that  in  each  sex  the  bxK,    Body  cavity  of  metasome. 
gonad  occurs  on  the  right  c.p..     Collar-canal,   above    which    is 
side    of    the    body    only  seen  the  operculum. 

(Schepotieff,  1906).  rf.ft.i,..  Dorsal  bloodvessel. 

The  eggs  of  Cephalodiscus  rf.m«.,Dor8al  mesentery, 
possess  a  large  amount  of  «/>.,      Proboscis, 
yolk,  and  it  is  practically..,..     Gill-slit, 
certain    that    there    is    Witnt.,     Intestine, 
pelagic   larval   form.     The  Uj;,^    Left  colUr-cavity. 
embryos  are  hatched  in  an  m..       Mouth, 
eariy  stage,  but  their  meta-  0^.,      Ovary, 
morphosis    has    not    been  pich,    ' ' 
observed.     The    eariy   de- 
velopment  appears   to   re- 
semble that  of  the  large-  rxx,, 
yolked     species    of     Bmo- 
noglossus.       In     the     bud- 
development,  the  three-segmented  condition  is  extremely  consfHcu- 
ous,  and  a  striking  feature  is  the  great  relative  size  of  the  proboscis 
(fig.  1).    A  considerable  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  ectoderm  in  the  buds  of  botti  Cephalodiscus  and 
RhabdopUura.    Schepotieff  (1907)  sutes  that  in  the  young  buds 
of  the  latter  the  central  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  developed 
from  cells  which  are  apparently  not  of  ectodermic  origin. 

The  affinity  of  the  Pterobranchia  to  the  Enteropneusta  may 
be  regarded  as  definitely  established.  Considering  the  wide 
differences  between  the  two  groups  in  the  size  and  external 
characters,  and  in  the  mode  of  life,  including  the  mode  of  feeding, 
it  is  indeed  surprising  that  in  every  important  organ  the  two 
groups  should  show  a  fundamental  morphological  identity. 
Their  relations  to  Phoronis  are  doubtful  (see  'Phokonidea). 
The  question  of  their  affinity  to  other  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  depends  principally  on  the  views  which  are  held  with 
regard  to  the  relationships  of  the  Enteniipncusta  and  Phoronidea 
respectively.  The  sug^tion  has  been  made  by  Allmann  and 
recently  upheld  by  Schepotieff  that  Rkabdoplewa  is  related  to 
some  of  the  Graptolites.  •  -  • 

Bibliography.— (i)  Andersson,  "Die  Pterobranchier,"  Wiss. 
Ergebn.'Schwed.  SUdpolar  Exp.  (1907)  vol.  v.;  (2)  Fowler,  "Rhab- 
dopUura," Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  (1893),  lii.  132:  Festschr.  Leuckarts 
(1892),  p.  293;  art.  •'^Hemichorda?'  Ency.  Brit.  (1902).  suppl.  vols, 
xxix.  p.  2^9;  Quart.  Joum.  Mic.  Set.  (190*;).  xlviii.  23;  (3)  Harroer. 
"  Appendix  to  report  on  Cephalodiscus,  ChalUnger  Rep.  (1887). 
vol.  XX.  pt.  Ixii.  p.,39; "  Pterobranchia,"  Sibona  Ret.  (1905),  Monogr. 
vol.  XXVI.  bis.;  (4)  Lankester,  "  RhabdopUura,"  Quart.  Joum.  Mic. 
Sci.  (1884).  xxiv.  622;  art.  "  Polyzoa,"  Eiicy.  Brit.,  9th  ed. 
"     xix.  430,   43^;   "  Cephalodiscus   nigrescens,"   Proc^    Roy. 


Vacuolated  tissue  of  pharyngeal 
wall,  the  so-called  "  pleuro- 
chords  "  of  Masterman. 

Right  collar-cavity. 
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Ixxvi.  400;  («)  M'Intosh,  "  Report  on  Cephaio- 
scus;-  Luauentjor  Rep.  (1887).  vol.  xx.  pt.  Ixii.:  (6)  Masterman, 
Cephalodiscus^    Quart.    Joum.    Mic.    Sci,    (1898).    xl.    340; 
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(rgcj).  vol.  irfvi.  715;  "  Cfphalediscui:  BuddinE,"  &c..  Trans. 
Ray.  Sifc.  Edin.  (1900^  vaL  xxxiit.  507;  <7)  Ridcwood^  "  Cepkalo- 
diicai  "  Mar.  litvtsL  S  Afnra  (i^).  vol  iv.  173;  Sational 
Antanlu  Exp.,  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  <J^7):  Quart.  Jpitm.  Mk.  Set.  (IQ07). 
vol.  ii.,-  aji ;  (8)0-0.  San,  ■'  fiAoidflp^wcd/"  CkTistyifiii  Univ. 
■  }.  vdT.  i;  (9)  ScliepotidT,  "  RhibdtipitJira'*  Zool. 
iL  C1906),  vol.  KxiiL,  461;  fr907),  voL  xxiv.,  193; 
"  (1907),  vol  xxiv.  SS3 ;  IUoMo^i'<H*fd  and  Grapto> 
iftfi.  /.  Mineral  {1905),  Bd,  iL  p,  79.      (S.  K.  H.) 

PTBRODACTTLES  (Gr.  for  wing-fingers),  an  extinct  order 
of  flying  reptiles,  variously  known  as  Pterosauria  (Gr.  for 
wing-liza^s)  or  Omithosauria  (Gr.  for  bird-lizards),  whose 
remains  occur  in  all  Mesozoic  formations  from  the  Lower 
Lias  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous  inclusive.  Their  bones  are  of  very 
U^t,  though  strong  construction,  and  hollow  like  those  of  flying 
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lUtatnpkorhynchus  phyUurus:   restoration  by  O.  C.  Marsh,  showing  extent 
flying  membranes. — Upper  Jurasac  (Lithographic  stone);  Bavaria. 

birds,  with  well-fitting  articulations,  quite  different  from,  those 
of  ordinary  reptiles.  The  head  is  large  and  remarkably  bird- 
like in  shape,  while  it  is  fixed  on  the  neck  at  the  same  angle 
as  in  birds.  The  brain  is  small,  but  resembles  that  of  birds  in 
its  general  conformation.  The  tnmk  is  relatively  small,  with 
few  slender  ribs  and  a  keeled  breastbone  (sternum).  The  fore- 
limbs  are  always  a  pair  of  wings,  the  fifth  digit  or  "  little  "  finger 
being  enormously  elongated  for  the  support  of  a  smooth  flying 
membrane  (seen  in  specimens  from  the  lithographic  stone  of 
Bavaria).  The  wings  are  thus  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as 
those  of  a  bat,  but  instead  of  four  fingers,  only  one  is  elongated 
to  bear  the  membrane.  The  hind-limbs  are  comparatively 
feeble,  and  must  have  been  of  very  little  use  for  walking. 

The  remains  of  pterodactyles  are  found  chiefly  in  marine 
deposits,  so  that  these  reptiles  must  have  frequented  the  coast- 
lines. They  probably  fed  partly  on  fish,  partly  on  insects;  but 
no  traces  of  food  have  hitherto  been  observed  within  the  fossil 
skeletons.  The  oldest  satisfactorily  known  member  of  the  group 
is  Dimorphodon  from  the  Lower  Lias  of  Dorsetshire.  The  typical 
species  has  a  skull  about  ao  centim.  in  length,  with  large  teeth 
in  front,  smaller  teeth  behind:  its  tail  is  much  elongated  and 
slender.  Equally  fine  skeletons  of  Campylognaihus  have  been 
found  in  the  Upper  Lias  of  WUrttemberg.  Other  long-tailed 
pterodactyles  occur  well  preserved  in  the  Upper  Jurassic 
(lithographic  stone)  of  Bavaria  and  WUrttemberg,  which  is  so 
fine-grained  as  to  show  impressions  of  the  wing-membrane. 
In  Rhamphorhynchus  there  is  also  a  rhomboidal  expansion  of 
membrane  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  short-tailed  Pterodactylus 
itself,  sometimes  no  larger  than  a  sparrow,  is  also  found  in  the 
same  formation.  It  was  originally  described  by  Collini  in  1784 
as  an  unknown  sea-animal,  and  its  true  nature  was  first  deter- 
mined by  Cuvier  in  1809,  when  he  named  it  "  Pterodactyle." 
The  Pterosaurians  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  just  before  their 
extinction  both  in  Europe  and  in  North  America,  were  of 
enormous  size,  and  some  became  toothless.  A  pair  of  wings 
of  the  toothless  Pteranodon  from  the  Chalk  of  Kansas,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  measures  about  five  and  a  half  metres  in 
span.  Fragments  of  equally  large  pterodactyles  with  teeth  are 
found  in  the  English  Chalk. 

See  H.  G.  Seeley,  The  Omithosauria  (Cambridge.  1870)  and 
Dragons  of  the  Air  (London,  1901) ;  S.  W.  WilUston,  paper  in  Kansas 
University  Quarterly^  (1897),  vi.  35;  G.  F.  Eaton,  papers  in  Anusr. 
Jyttm.  Science  (1903-1904),  4th  series,  vols,  xvi.^  xvii. 

(A-  S.  Wo.) 


PTERON  (Gr.  impdv,  a  wing),  an  architectural  term  used  by 
Pliny  for  the  peristyle  of  the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  which  was 
raised  on  a  lofty  podium,  and  so  differed  from  an  ordinary 
peristyle  raised  only  on  a  stylobate,  as  in  Greek  temples,  or  on  a 
low  podium,  as  in  Roman  temples. 

PTOLEMAEUS,  of  Alexandria,  sumamed  Chexmus,  Greek 
grammarian  during  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  Accorcfii^ 
to  Suldas,  he  was  the  author  of  an  historical  drama,  named 
Sphinx,  of  an  epic,  Anthomeros,  in  34  books  (both  lost)  and  a 
Strange  History.  The  last  is  probably  identical  with  the  woA 
of  which  an  abridgment  has  been  preserved  in  Photius  (cod.  190). 
It  contains  a  medley  of  all  sorts  of  legends  and  fables  belonging 
to  both  the  m3rthological  and  historical  periods.  It  is  probaUe 
that  Chennus  was  also  the  author  of  a  lost  treatise  on  the  life 
and  works  of  Aristotle,  ascribed  to  "  Ptolemaeus  " 
in  an  Arabic  list  of  his  works,  taken  from  a 
Syriac  version  of  the  Greek  ori^nal  (A.  Baum- 
stark,  ArisMeles  bei  den  Syrem  torn  ».-«». 
Jahrh.,  Leipzig,  1900). 

See  editions  of  Photius's  at>ridgment  by  J.  Ronles 
(1834);  and  in  A.  Westermann.  Uytkograpki  graed 
(1843):  R.  Hercher,  Ober  die  Claubvurditketi  der 
neuen  Ceschichte  des  Plolemdus  Chennus  (Leipzig. 
1856);  J.  E.  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Classical  Sduiarsinp 
(and  ed..  1906). 

PTOLEMIES,  a  dynasty  of  Macedonian  kings 
who  ruled  in  Egypt  from  323  to  30  B.C. 

The  founder,  Ptolemy  ^roKntaiUn)^  son  of 
Lagus,  a  Macedonian  nobleman  of  Eordaea,  was 
one  of  Alexander  the  Great's  most  trusted 
generals,  and  among  the  seven  "  body-guards  "  atUched  to  his 
person.  He  plays  a  principal  part  in  the  later  campaigns  of 
Alexander  in  Afghanistan  and  India.  At  the  Susa  marriage 
festival  in  324  Alexander  caused  him  to  marry  the  Persian 
princess  Artacama;  but  there  is  no  further  mention  of 
this  Asiatic  bride  in  the  history  of  Ptolemy.  When  Alexander 
died  in  323  the  resettlement  of  the  empire  at  Babylon  is  saki 
to  have  been  made  at  Ptolemy's  instigation.  At  any  rate  he 
was  now  appointed  satrap  of  Egypt  under  the  nominal  kinp 
Philip  Arrhidaeus  and  the  young  Alexander.  He  at  once  took  a 
high  hand  in  the  province  by  killing  Cleomenes,  the  financial 
controller  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great;  he  also  subju- 
gated Cyrenalca.  He  contrived  to  get  possession  of  Alexander's 
body  which  was  to  be  interred  with  great  pomp  by^  the  imperial 
government  and  placed  it  temporarily  in  Memphis.  *  This  act  led 
to  an  open  rupture  between  Ptolemy  and  the  imperial  regent 
Perdiccas.  But  Perdiccas  perished  in  the  attempt  to  invade 
Egypt  (321).  In  the  long  wars  between  the  different  Macedonian 
chiefs  which  followed,  Ptolemy's  first  object  is  to  hold  his  posi- 
tion in  Egypt  securely,  and  secondly  to  pdssess  the  Cyrenalca, 
Cyprus  and  Palestine  (Coele-Syria).  His  first  occupation  of 
Palestine  was  in  318,  and  he  established  at  the  same  time  a 
protectorate  over  the  petty  kings  of  Cyprus.  When  Antigonus, 
master  of  Asia  in  315,  showed  dangerous  ambitions,  Ptolemy 
joined  the  coalition  against  him,  and,  on  the  outbreak  of  war. 
evacuated  Palestine.  In  Cyprus  he  fought  the  partisais  ol 
Antigonus  and  reconquered  the  island  (313).  A  revolt  of  Cyreoe 
was  crushed  in  the  same  year.  In  31a  Ptolemy,  with  Seleucus, 
the  fugitive  satrap  of  Babylonia,  invaded  PaJestine  and  beat 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  in  the  great  battle  of  Gaia. 
Again  he  occupied  Palestine,  and  again  a  few  months  later, 
after  Demetrius  had  won  a  battle  over  his  general  and  Antigonus 
entered  Syria  in  force,  he  evacuated  it.  In  311  a  peace  vas 
concluded  between  the  combatants,  soon  after  which  the 
surviving  king  Alexander  was  murdered  in  Macedonia,  leaving 
the  satrap  of  Egypt  absolutely  his  own  master.  The  peace  did 
not  last  long,  and  in  309  Ptolemy  commanded  a  fleet  in  person 
which  detached  th^  coast  towns  of  Lycia  and  Caria  from  Anti- 
gonus and  crossed  to  Greece,  where  Ptolemy  took  possession 
of  Corinth,  Sicyon  and  Megara  (308).  In  306  a  great  fleet  under 
Demetrius  attacked  Cyprus,  and  Ptole»ny's  brother,  Menelaus, 
was  defeated  and.  captured  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Salamis. 
The  complete  loss  of  Cyprus  followed.    Antigonus  and  Demetrius 
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now  assumed  the  title  of  kings;  Ptolemy,  «s  well  as  Cassander, 
Lysimadms  and  Seleucus,  answered  this  challenge  by  doing  the 
same.  In  the  winter  (306-5)  Antigonus  tried  to  follow  up  the 
victory  of  Cyprus  by  invading  Egypt,  but  here  Ptolemy  was 
strong,  and  held  the  frontier  successfully  against  him.  Ptolemy 
led  no  further  expedition  against  Antigonus  overseas.  To  the 
Rhodians,  besieged  by  Demetrius  (305-4),  he  sent  such  help 
as  won  him  divine  honours  in  Rhodes  and  the  surname  of  Soiir 
i**  saviour  ").  When  the  coalition  was  renewed  against  Anti- 
gonus in  30a,  Ptolemy  joined  it,  and  invaded  Palestine  a  third 
time,  whilst  Antigonus  was  engaged  with  Lysimachus  in  Asia 
Minor.  On  a  report  that  Antigonus  had  won  a  decisive  victory, 
for  a  third  time  he  evacuated  the  country.  But  when  news 
came  that  Antigonus  had  been  defeated  and  slain  at  Ipsus  (301) 
by  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus,  Ptolemy  occupied  Palestine  for 
the  fourth  time.  The  other  members  of  the  coalition  had 
assigned  Palestine  to  Seleucus  after  what  they  regard^  as 
Ptolemy's  desertion,  and  for  the  next  hundred  years  the  question 
of  its  ownership  becomes  the  standing  gtound  of  enmity  between 
the  Seleucid  and  Ptolemaic  dynasties.  Henceforth,  Ptolemy 
seems  to  have  mingled  as  little  as  possible  in  the  broils  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece;  his  possessions  in  Greece  he  did  not  retain, 
but  Cyprus  he  reconquered  in  295-4.  Cyrene,  after  a  series  of 
rebellions,  was  finally  subjugated  about  300  and  placed  under 
his  stepson  Magas  (Beloch,  Grieck,  Gesck.  III.  |ii.],  p.  134  seq.). 
In  285  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  one  of  his  younger  sons  by 
Berenice  (?.v.),  who  bore  his  father's  name  of  Ptolemy;  his 
eldest  (legitimate)  son,  Ptolemy  Ceraimus,  whose  mother, 
Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  had  been  repudiated, 
Hed  to  the  court  of  Ljrsimachus.  Ptolemy  I.  Soter  died  in  283 
at  the  age  of  84.  Shrewd  and  cautious,  he  had  a  compact  and 
well-ordered  realm  to  show  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  of  wars. 
His  name  for  bonhomie  and  liberality  attached  the  floating 
soldier-dass  of  Macedonians  and  Greeks  to  his  service.  Nor 
did  he  neglect  conciliation  of  the  natives.  He  was  a  ready  patron 
of  letters,  and  the  great  library,  which  was  Alexandria's  glory, 
owed  to  him  its  inception.  He  wrote  himself  a  hbtory  of 
Alexander's  campaigns,  distinguished  by  its  straightforward 
honesty  and  sobriety. 

Ptolemy  II.  PkUaddphus  (309-246),  was  of  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion, no  Macedonian  warrior-chief  of  the  old  style.  His  brother 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus  found  compensation  by  becoming  king  in 
Macedonia  in  281,  and  pedshed  in  the  Gallic  ifivasion  of  280-79 
(see  Bkennus).  Ptolemy  II.  maintained  a  splendid  court  in 
Alexandria.  Not  that  Egypt  held  aloof  from  wars.  Magas  of 
Cjrrene  opened  war  on  his  half-brother  (274),  and  Antiochus  I., 
the  son  of  Seleucus,  desiring  Palestine,  attacked  soon  after. 
Two  or  three  years  of  war  left  Egypt  the  dominant  naval  power 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean;  the  Ptolemaic  sphere  of  power 
extended  over  the  Cydades  to  Samothrace,  and  the  harbours 
and  coast  towns  of  Cilida  Trachea  ("  Rough  Cilida  ")>  Pun- 
phylia,  Lyda  and  Caria  were  largely  in  Ptolemy's  hands  (Theoc. 
JdyU,  xvii.  86  seq.)*  The  victory  won  by  Antigonus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  over  his  fleet  at  Cos  (between  258-56;  see  Beloch, 
in.  [ii.],  p.  428  seq.)  did  not  long  interrupt  h^  conunand  of  the 
Aegean.  In  a  second  war  with  the  Seleudd  kingdom,  under 
Antiochus  II.  (after  260),  Ptolemy  sustained  losses  on  the  sea- 
board of  Asia  Minor  and  agreed  to  a  peace  by  which  Antiochus 
married  his  daughter  Berenice  (250?).  Ptolemy's  first  wife, 
ArsinoS  (I.),  daughter  of  Lysimachus,  was  the  mother  of  his 
legitimate  children.  After  her  repudiation  he  married,  probably 
for  political  reasons,  his  full-sister  ArsinoiS  (II.),  the  widow  of 
Lysimachus,  by  an  Egyptian  custom  abhorrent  to  Greek 
morality.  The  material  and  literary  splendour  of  the  Alexan- 
drian court  was  at  its  height  under  Ptolemy  II.  Pomps  and 
gay  religions  flourished.  Ptolemy  deified  his  parents  as  the 
6toL  6UKipol,  and  his  sister-wife,  after  her  death  (270),  as  PkHa- 
delphus.  This  surname  was  used  in  later  generations  to  distin- 
guish Ptolemy  II.  himself,  but  property  it  belongs  to  ArsinoC 
only,  not  to  the  kmg.  Callimachus,  made  keeper  of  the  library, 
Theocritus,  and  a  host  of  lesser  poeu,  glorified  the  Ptolemaic 
family.    Ptolemy  himself  was  eager  to  increase  the  library  and 


to  patronize  scientific  research.'  He  had  the  strange  beasts  of  far- 
off  lands  sent  to  Alexandria.  But,  an  enthusiast  for  Hellenic 
culture,  he  seems  to  have  shown  but  little  interest  in  the  native 
religion.  The  tradition  which  connects  the  Sep'tuagint  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  with  his.  name  is 
not  historicaL  Ptolemy  had  many  brilliant  mistresses,  and 
his  court,  magnificent  and  dissolute,  intellectual  and  artificial, 
has  been  justly  compared  with  the  Versailles  of  Louis  XIV. 

Ptolemy  UI.  Euergetts  I.  (reigned  246-221),  son  of  Ptolemy 
n.  and  Arainoe  L  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  reunited 
the  Cyrenaka  to  Egypt  by  marrying  Berenice  the  daughter  and 
successor  of  Magas  (who  had  died  about  250).  At  the  same  time 
he  was  obliged  to  open  war  on  the  Seleucid  kingdom,  where 
Antiochus  U.  was  dead  and  his  sister  Berenice  had  been  mur- 
dered, together  with  her  infant  son,  by  Antiochus's  former  wife, 
Laodicc,  who  claimed  the  kingdom  for  her  son  Seleucus  II. 
Ptolemy  marched  triumphantly  into  the  heart  of  the  Seleudd 
realm,  as  far  at  any  rate  as  Babylonia,  and  recdved  the  formal 
submission  of  the  provinces  of  Iran,  while  his  fleets  in  the  Aegean 
recovered  what  his  father  had  lost  upon  the  seaboard,  and  made 
fresh  conquests  as  far  as  Thrace.  This  moment  marks  the 
zenith  of  the  Ptolemaic  power.  After  Ptolemy  returned  home, 
indeed,  Seleucus  regained  northern  Syria  and  the  eastern 
provinces,  but  the  naval  predominance  of  Egypt  in  the  Aegean 
remained,  although  there  are  traces  of  its  being  replaced  loodly, 
towards  the  end  of  Eueigetes'  reign,  by  that  of  Macedonia— in 
Amorgos,  Naxos,  Syros,  Nisyros,  Cos  and  parts  of  Crete  (see 
Beloch,  III.  [ii.],  p.  463).  After  his  final  peace  with  Seleucus, 
Ptolemy  no  longer  engaged  actlvdy  in  war,  although  his  forces 
might  occasionally  mingle  in  the  broils  of  Asia  Minor,  and  he 
supported  the  enemies  of  Macedonia  in  Greece.  It  seems 
probable  that  his  internal  policy  differed  from  his  father's  in 
patronizing  the  native  religion  more  liberally;  he  has  left  larger 
•traces  at  any  rate  among  the  monuments  that  are  known  to-day. 

Ptolemy  IV.  PhUopaUnr  (rdgned.  221-204),  *on  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a  wretched  debauchee  under  whom  the  decline  of  the 
Ptolemaic  kingdom  began.  His  reign  was  inaugurated  by  the 
murder  of  his  mother,  and  he  was  alwa3rs  under  the  dominion  of 
favourites,  male  and  female,  who  indulged  his  vices  and  con- 
ducted th^  government  as  they  pleased.  Self-interest  led  his 
ministers  to  make  serious  preparations  to  meet  the  attacks  of 
Antiodius  in.  (the  Great)  on  Palestine,  and  the  great  Egyptian 
victory  of  Raphia  (217),  at  which  Ptolemy  himself  was  present, 
sea«red  the  province  till  the  next  reign.  The  arming  of  Egyp- 
tians in  this  campaign  had  a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  native 
population  of  Egypt,  so  that  rebellions  were  continuous  for  the 
next  thirty  years.  Philopator  was  devoted  to  orgiastic  forms 
of  religion  Itnd  literary  dilettantism.  He  built  a  temple  to 
Homer  and  composed  a  tragedy,  to  which  his  vile  favourite 
Agathodes  added  a  commentary.  He  married  (about  2x5)  his 
sbter  ArsinoC  (in.),  but  continued  to  be  ruled  by  his  mistress 
Agathoclea,  sister  of  Agathodes. 

Ptolemy  V.  Epipkanes  reigned  204-181),  son  of  Philopator 
and  ArsinoC,  was  not  more  than  five  years  old  when  he  came 
to  the  throne,  and  under  a  series  of  regents  the  kingdom  was 
paralysed.  Antiochus  III.  and  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia  made  a 
compact  to  divide  the  Ptolemaic  possessions  overseas.  Philip 
seized  several  islands  and  places  in  Caria  and  Thrace,  whilst  the 
battle  of  Panium  (198)  definitely  transferred  Palestine  from  the 
Ptolemies  to  the  Sdeudds.  Antiochus  after  this  conduded 
peace,  giving  his  own  daughter  Cleopatra  to  Epiphanes  to  wife 
(193-192).  Nevertheless,  when  war  broke  out  between  Antiochus 
and  Rome  Egypt  ranged  itsdf  with  the  latter  power.  Epiphanes 
in  manhood  was  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  passionate  sportsman; 
he  excelled  in  athletic  exercises  and  the  chase.  Great  cruelty 
and  perfidy  were  dispbyed  in  the  suppression  of  the  native 
xebelhon,  and  some  accounts  represent  him  as  personally 
tyrannicaL 

The  elder  of  his  two  sons,  Ptolemy  VI.  Philomelor  U8i-i45)f 
succeeded  as  an  infant  under  the  regency  of  his  mother  Cleo- 
patra. Her  death  was  followed  by  a  rupture  between  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Seleudd  courts,  on  the  old  question  of  Pakstine^ 
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Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  invmded  Egypt  «(z7o)  and  ctptuied 
Philometor. 

The  Alexandrians  then  put  his  younger  brother  Ptolemy  VII. 
Euergctes  II.  (afterwards  nicknamed  Physkon^  on  accoimt  of  his 
bloated  appearance)  upon  the  throne.  Antiochus  professed 
to  support  Philometor,  but,  when  he  withdrew,  the  brothers 
agreed  tOj^  joint-kings  with  their  sister  Cleopatra  as  queen  and 
wife  of  Philometor.  Antiochus  again  invaded  Egypt  (x68), 
but  was  compelled  by  the  Roman  intervention  to  retire,  The 
double  kingship  led  to  quarrels  between  the  two  brothers  in 
which  fresh  appeals  were  continually  made  to  Rome.  In  163 
the  Cyxenaica  was  assigned  under  Roman  arbitration  to  Euer- 
getes  as  a  separate  kingdom.  As  he  coveted  Cyprus  as  well,  the 
feud  still  went  on,  Rome  continuing  to  interfere  diplomatically 
but  not  effectively.  In  154  Euergetes  invaded  Cyprus  but  was 
defeated  and  captured  l^  Philometor.  He  found  his  brother, 
however,  willing  to  pardon  and  was  allowed  to  return  as  king 
to  Cyrene.  In  1S2  Philometor  Joined  the  coalition  against  the 
Sdcucid  lung  Demetrius  I.  and  was  the  main  agent  in  his  de- 
struction. The  prot^gi  of  the  coalition,  Alexander  Balas,  married 
Philomctor's  daughter  Cleopatra  (Thea),  and  reigned  in  Syria 
in  practical  subservience  to  him.  But  in  147  Philometor  broke 
with  him  and  transferred  his  support,  together  with*  the  person 
of  Cleopatra,  to  Demetrius  II.,  the  young  son  of  Demetrius  I. . 
He  himself  at  Antioch  was  entreated  by  the  people  to  assume 
the  Seleudd  diadem,  but  he  declined  and  installed  Demetrius 
as  king.  In  145  in  the  battle  on  the  Oenoparas'near  Antioch, 
in  which  Alexander  Balas  was  finally  defeated,  Philometor 
received  a  mortal  wound.  Philometor  was  perhaps  the  best  of 
the  Ptolemies.  Kindly  and  reasonable,  his  good  nature  seems 
sometimes  to  have  verged  on  indolence,  but  he  at  any  rate  took 
personal  part,  and  that  bravely  and  successfully,  in  war. 

Philometor's  infant  son,  Ptolemy  Philopator  Neos  (?)*,  was 
proclaimed  king  in  Alexandria  under  the  regency  of  his  mother 
Cleopatra.  Euergetes  however,  swooping  from  Cyrene,  seized  the 
throne  and  married  Cleopatra,  making  away  witK  his  nephew. 
He  has  left  an  odious  picture  of  himself  in  the  historians— «  man 
untouched  by  benefits  or  natural  affection,  delighting  in  deeds 
of  blood,  his  body  as  loathsome  in  its  blown  corpulence  as  his 
soul.  Something  must  be  allowed  for  the  rhetorical  habit  of 
our  authorities,  but  that  Euergetes  was  ready  enough  to  shed 
blood  when  poUcy  reqtiired  seems  true.  He  soon  found  a  more 
agreeable  wife  than  Cleopatra  in  her  daughter  CleopatT&>  and 
thenceforth  antagonism  between  the  two  queens,  the  "  sister  " 
and  the  "  wife,"  was  chronic.  In  130-x  Cleopatra  succeeded 
in  driving  Euergetes  for  a  time  to  Cyprus,  when  he  revenged 
himself  by  murdering  the  son  whom  she  had  borne  him  (sur- 
named  Memphiks),  Massacres  inflicted  upon  the  Alexandrians 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  representatives  of  Hellenic  culture  are 
laid  to  his  charge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  monument  and  papyri 
show  him  a  liberal  patron  of  the  native  religion  and  a  considerable 
admim'strator.  In  fact,  while  hated  by  the  Greeks,  he  seems  to 
have  had  the  steady  support  of  the  native  population.  But 
there  are  also  records  which  show  him,  not  as  an  enemy,  but  a 
friend,  like  his  ancestors,  to  Greek  culture.  He  himself  published 
the  fruit  of  his  studies  and  travels  in  a  voluminous  collection  of 
notebooks,  in  which  he  showed  a  lively  eye  for  the  oddities  of 
hia  fellow  kings.  The  old  Ptolemaic  realm  was  never  again  a 
unity  after  the  death  of  Euergetes  II.  By  his  will  he  left  the 
Cyrenalca  as  a  separate  kingdom  to  his  illegitinutte  son  Ptolemy 
Apion  (116-Q6),  whilst  Egypt  and  Cyprus  were  bequeathed  to 
Cleopatra  (Rokke)  and  whichever  of  his  two  sons  by  her, 
Ptolemy  VIH.  Sotn  II.  (nicknamed  Lathyros)  and  Ptolemy  IX. 
Alexander  I.,  she  might  choose  as  her  associate.  The  result  was, 
of  course,  a  long  period  of  domestic  strife.  From  xi6  to  108 
Soter  reigned  with  his  mother,  and  at  enmity  with  her,  in  Egypt, 
whilst  her  favourite  son,  Alexander,  ruled  Cyprus.  Cleopatra 
compelled  Soter  to  divorce  his  sister-wife  Geopatra  and  marry 
another  sister,  Sdene.     Cleopatra  plunged  into  the  broils  of 

'  *  Or,  according  to  another  view,  Eupator.  On  the  obscure  ques- 
tbns  raised  by  these  two  surnames,  see  L.  Pareti,  Ricerche  sui 
ToUmn  Bupaton  «  Nto  Fiiopatore  (Turin,  1908). 


the  Seleudd  house  in  Syria  and  perished.  In  108  Ckopatra 
Kokke  called  Alexander  to  Egypt,  and  Soter  fl>'ing  to  Cyprus 
took  his  brother's  place  and  held  the  island  against  hb  mother's 
forces.  The  attempts  which  Soter  and  Cleopatra  respectively 
made  in  104-3  to  obtain  a  predominance  in  Palestine  came  to 
nothing.  Alexander  now  shook  off  his  nM>ther's  yoke  and 
married  Soter's  daughter  Berenice.  Cleopatra  Kokke  died  in 
loi  and  from  then  till  89  Alexander  reigned  alone  in  Egypt. 
In  89  he  was  expelled  by  a  popular  uprising  and  perished  the 
following  year  in  a  sea-fight  with  the  Alexandrian  ships  off 
Cyprus.  Soter  was  recalled  (88)  and  reigned  over  Egypt  and 
Cyprus,  now  reunited,  in  assodation  with  his  daughter  Berenice. 
Tiis,  his  second,  reign,  in  Egypt  (88-80),  was  marked  by  a  niitive 
rebeUion  which  issued  in  the  destruction  of  Thebes.  On  his  death 
Berenice  assumed  the  government,  but  the  son  of  Alexander  I., 
Ptolemy  X.  Alexander  U.,  entering  Alexandria  under  Roman 
patronage,  married,  and  within  twenty  days  assassinated,  his 
elderly  cousin  and  stepmother.  He  was  at  once  killed  by  the 
enraged  people  and  with  him  the  Ptolemaic  family  in  the  legiti- 
mate male  line  became  extinct.  Ptolemy  Apion  meanwhile, 
dying  in  96,  had  bequeathed  the  Cyrenalca  to  Rome.  The 
Alexandrian  people  now  chose  an  illegitimate  son  of  Soter  II. 
to  be  their  king,  Ptolemy  XI.  Philopator  Philaddpkms  Ncos 
DionysuSf  nicknamed  AukteSf  the  flute^player  (80-51),  setting 
his  brother  as  king  in  Cyprus.  The  rights  of  these  lungs 
were  doubtful,  not  oiily  because  of  their  illegitimate  birth,  but 
because  it  was  jdaimed  in  Rome  that  Alexander  II.  had  be- 
queathed his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people.  Two  Seleucid 
princes,  children  of  Soter's  sister  Selene,  appeared  in  Rome  in 
73  to  urge  their  claim  to  the  Ptolemaic  throne.  Ptolemy 
Auletes  was  thus  obliged  to  spend  his  reign  in  buying  the  support 
of  the  men  in  power  in  Rome.  Cyprus  was  annexed  by  Rome  in 
58,  its  king  committing  suidde.  From  58  to  55  Auletes  was  in 
exile,  driven  out  by  popular  hatred,  and  worked  by  bribery  and 
murder  in  Rome  to  get  himself  restored  to  Roman  power.  His 
daughter  Berenice  meanwhile  rdgned  in  Alexandria,  a  husband 
being  found  for  her  in  the  Pontic  prince  Archelaus.  In  55 
Auletes  was  restored  by  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  Aulus  Gabinius. 
He  killed  Berenice  and,  dying  in  51,  bequeathed  the  kingdom 
to  his  eldest  son,  aged  teii  years,  who  was  to  take  as  wife  his 
sister  Cleopatra,  aged  seventeen.  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  XII. 
Philopator  (51-47)  and  Cleopatra  Philopator,  Egyptian  history 
coalesces  with  the  gene^  history  of  the  Roman  world,  owing  to 
the  murder  of  Pompey  off  Pelusium  in  48  and  the  Alexandrine 
War  of  Julius  Caesar  (48-47)-  In  that  war  the  young  king 
perished  and  a  still  younger  brother,  Ptolemy  XIII.  Philopator, 
was  associated  with  Cleopatra  till  44,  when  he  died,  probably 
by  Cleopatra's  contriving.  From  then  till  her  death  in  30,  her 
son,  bom  in  47,  and  asserted  by  Cleopatra  to  be  the  child  of 
Julius  Caesar,  was  associated  offidally  with  her  as  Ptolemy  XIV. 
Philopator  Philometor  Caesar;  he  was  known  popularly  as 
Caesarion.  (For  the  inddenU  of  Geopatra's  reign  see  Cleo- 
patra, ArsinoS.)  After  her  death  in  30  and  Caesarion's  murder 
Egypt  was  made  a  Roman  province.  Cleopatra's  daughter  by 
Antony  (Cleopatra  Selene)  was  married  in  as  to  Juba  II.  of 
Mauretania.  Their  son  Ptolemy,  who  succeeded  his  father 
(a.d.  33-40),  left  no  issue.* 

See  Mahaffy.  The  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies  (1895)  and  Egypt  under 
the  Ptolemaic  Dynasty  (1899):  Strack,  Die  DynasHe  derPtelemdet 
(1S97);  Bouch6-Leclercq.  Histoire  des  Latxdes  (1904,  IQ07);  Mc>Tr. 
Das  Heervoeseu  der  Ptolemder  und  ROmer  (Leiprig,  1900). 

.      (E.R.B.) 

PTOLEKT  (Claudius  Ptolemaeus),  the  celebrated  mathema- 
tidan,  astronomer  and  geographer,  was  a  native  of  Egjrpt,  but 
there  is  an  \mcertainty  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth.  Some 
ancient  manuscripts  of  his  works  describe  him  as  of  Pdusium, 
but  Theodorus  Meliteniota,  a  Greek  writer  on  astronomy  of  the 

*The  Ptolemies  were  not  in  antiquity  distinguished  hy  the 
ordinal  numbers  affixed  to  their  names  by  modem  scholars  and 
represented  according  to  the  usual  convention  by  Roman  figures. 
This  is  merely  done  for  our  convenience.  In  the  case  of  the  later 
Ptolemies  different  systems  of  notation  prevail  according  as  the 
problematic  Eupator  and  Philopator  Neos  are  reckoned  in  or  not. 
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lath  century,  says  that  h^  was  bom  at  Ptolemais  Hertnii,  a 
Grecian  dty  of  the  Thebaid.  It  is  certain  that  he  observed  at 
Alexandria  during  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
that  he  survived  Antoninus.  Olytnpiodorus,  a  philosopher  of 
the  Neoplatonic  school  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Justinian,  relates  in  his  scholia  on  the  Phaedo  of  Plato  that 
Ptolemy  devoted  his  life  to  astronomy  and  lived  for  forty  years 
in  tlie  so-called  Ilr^  roO  Kai<^ov,  probably  elevated  terraces 
of  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Canopus  near.  Alexandria,  where  they 
raised  pillars  with  the  results  Of  his  astronomical  discoveries 
engraved  upon  them.  This  statement  is  probably  correct;  we 
have  indeed  the  direct  evidence  of  Ptolemy  himself  that  he  made 
astronomical  observations  during  a  long  series  of  yters;  his  first 
recorded  observation  was  made  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Had- 
rian, 137  A.D.,*  and  his  last  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Antoninus^ 
151  AJ>.  Ptolemy,  moreover,  says,  "  We  make  our  observations 
in  the  parallel  of  Alexandria."  St  Isidore  of  Seville  asserU  that 
he  was  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  even  calls  him  king 
of  Alexandria;  this  assertion  has  been  followed  by  others,  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  their  opinion.  Indeed  Fabridus  shows 
by  numerous  instances  that  the  name  Ptolemy  was  common  in 
Egypt.  Wddler,  from  Vhom  this  is  taken,  also  tells  us  that 
according  to  Arabian  tradition  Ptolemy  lived  to  the  age  of 
seventy-dght  years;  from  the  same  source  some  description 
of  his  personal  appearance  has  been  handed  down,  which  is 
generally  considered  as  not  trfistworthy,  but  which  may  be  seen 
in  Wddler,  Historia  astronomiae,  p.  177,  or  in  the  preface  to 
Halma's  edition  of  the  Almagest,  p.  61. 

Mathematics, 
Ptolemy's  work  as  a  geographer  is  discussed  bek>w^  and  an 
account  of  the  discoveries  in  astronomy  of  Hipparchus  and 
Ptolemy  is  given  in  the  artide  Astronomy:  History.  Thdr 
contributions  to  pure  mathematics,  however^  require  to 
be  noticed  here.  Of  thes^  the  chief  is  the  foundation  of 
trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical,  induding  the  formation 
of  a  Uble  of  chords,  which  served  the  same  purpose  as  our  Uble 
of  sines.  This  branch  of  mathematics  was  created  by  Hippar- 
chus for  the  use  of  astronomers,  and  its  exposition  was  given  by 
Ptolemy  in  a  form  >ao  perfect  that  for  1400  years  it  was  not 
surpassed.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  compared  with  the  doctrine 
as  to  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  so  well  known  as  the 
Ptolemaic  system, 'which  was  paramount  for  about  the  same 
period  of  time.  There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that,  whereas 
the  Ptolemaic  system  was  then  overthrown,  the  theorems  of 
Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be,  as  Delambre 
says,  for  ever  the  basis  of  trigonometry.  The  astronomical 
and  trigonometrical  systems  are  contained  in  the  great  work 
of  Ptolemy,  *H  inaBiuiarueii  vtmafyst  or,  as  Fabridus  after 
Syncellus  writes  it,  MrydXii  o^a^tt  riyt  dorpoivmlas;  and  in 
like  manner  Suldas  says  <nnot  ]JlTok.\  htpaih  f^  M*7«'  ii^po- 
p6tuw  IJToi  elfirra^.  The  Syniaxis  of  Ptolemy  was  called  *0 
lityas  Atrrpoi^ttm  to  distinguish  it  from  another  rollection  called 
*0  luicp^  iitrrpoi^itos,  also  highly  esteemed  by  the  Alexandrian 
school,  .which  contained  some  works  of  Autolycus,  Euch'd, 
Aristarchus,  Theodosius  of  Tripolis,  Hypsides  and  Mendaus. 
To  designate  the  great  work  of  Ptolemy  the  Arabs  used  the 
superlative  luylorri,  from  which,  the  article  al  bdng  prefixed, 
the  hybrid  name  Almagest,  by  which  it  is  now  universally  known, 
is  derived. 

I  We  pfoceed  now  to  consider  the  trigonometrical  work  of  Hippar- 
chus and  Ptolemy.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Almagest  Ptolemy  shows  how  to  form  a  Uble  of  chords.  He  sup- 
poses the  drcumference  divided  into  360  equal  parts  (rMM«ra).  and 
then  bisects  each  of  these  parts.  Further,  he  divides  the  diameter 
into  130  equal  parts,  and  then  for  the  subdivisions  of  these  he 
employs  the  sexagesimal  method  as  most  convenient  in  practice,  i^. 
he  divides  each  01  the  sixty  oarts  of  the  ndiusinto  sucty  equal  parts, 
and  each  c(  these  parts  he  further  subdivides  into  sixty  equal  parts. 
In  the  Latin  translation  these  subdivisions  become  *  partes  minutae 
primae  "  and  "  partes  mtnutae  secundac,"  whence  our  '  minutes 

•  « Wekller  and  Halma  give  the  ninth  year;  in  the  account  at  the 
eclipse  of  the  moon  in  that  year  Ptolemy,  however,  docs  not  say,  as 
in  other  similar  cases,  h*  had  observed,  but  it  had  been  obeerved 
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and  seconds  "  have  arisen.  It  must  not  be  suopoaed,  however, 
that  these  sexagesimal  divisions  are  due  to  Ptolemy ;  they  must  have 
been  familiar  to  hb  predecessors,  and  were  handed  down  from  the 
Chaldaeans.  Nor  did  the  formation  of  the  table  of  chords  originate 
with  Ptolemy;  indeed,  Theon  of  Alexandria,  the  father  of  Hypatia, 
who  lived  in  the  reisn  of  Theodosius.  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Almagest  says  expressly  that  Hipparchus  had  already  given  the  doc^ 
trine  of  chords  inscribed  in  a  drcle  in  twelve  books,  and  that  Mene- 
laus  had  done  the  same  in  six  books,  but.  he  continues,  every  one 
must  be  astonished  at  the  ease  with  which  Ptolemy,  by  means  of  a 
few  sample  theorems,  has  found  thdr  values;  hence  it  u  inferred  that 
the  method  of  calculation  in  the  Almagest  is  Ptolemy's  own. . 

As  staiting-point  the  values  of  certain  chords  in  terms  of  the 
diameter  were  already  known,  or  could  be  easily  found  by  means  of 
the  ElemetUs  of  Euclid.  Thus  the  side  of  the  hexagon,  or  the  choid 
of  60*,  b  equal  to  the  radius,  and  therefore  contains  sixty  parts. 
The  side  of  the  decagon,  or  the  chord  of  36^  b  the  greater  segment 
of  the  radius  cut  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio,  and  therdore  contains  . 
approximately  37'  4'  55'  parts,  of  whkh  the  diameter  contains  iso 
parts.  Further,  the  square  on  the  side  of  the  regular  pentagon  b 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides  of  the  rmiiar  hexagon 
and  of  the  regular  decagon,  all  bdng  inscribed  in  tne  same  circle 
(Eud.  XIII.  10);  the  chord  of  72*  can  therefore  be  cakulated,  and 
contains  approximately^  70*  3a'  y.  In  like  manner,  the  square  on 
the  chord  01  90*,  whicn  is  the  nde  of  the  inscribed  square,  b  twice 
the  square  on  the  radius:  and  the  square  on  the  chord  of  I30*,  or 
the  side  of  the  equilateral  triangle,  b  three  times  the  square  on  the 
radius ;  these  chords  can  thus  be  calculated  approximatdy.  Further, 
from  the  values  of  all  these  chords  we  can  calcfilate  at  once  the 
chords  of  the  arcs  which  are  thdr  supplements. 

Thb  bdng  laid  down,  we  now  proceed  to  give  Ptolemy's  exposition 
of  .the  mode  of  obtaining  hb  table  of  chords,  which  is  a  piece  of 
geometry  of  great  elc^nce,  and  b  indeed,  as  De  Moigan  sa^,  "  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Greek  writers." 

He  ukes  as  basb  and  sets  forth  as  a  lemma  the  well-known 
theorem,  which  b  called,  after  him,  concerning  a  quadrilateral 
inscribed  in  a  circle:  The  rectangle  under  the  diagonals  b  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  rectangles  under  the  opposite  sides.  By  means  of 
thb  theorem  the  chord  of  the  sum  or  the  diiference  of  two  arcs  whose 
chords  are  given  can  be  easily  found,  for  we  have  only  to  draw  a 
diameter  from  the  common  vertex  of  the  two  arcs  the  chord  of 
whose  sum  or  difference  b  required,  and  complete  the  quadrilateral; 
in  one  case  a  diagonal,  in  the  other  one  of  the  sides  b  a  diameter  of 
the  circle.  The  relations  thus  obtained  are  equivalent  toihe  funda- 
mental formulae  of  our  trigonometry — 

'  sin  (A-fB)  —sin  A  cos  B-f-cos  A  sin  B, 
dn  (A— B)— sin  A  cos  B— cos  A  sin  B, 
which  can  therdore  be  establbhed  in  this  simple  way. 

Ptolemy  then  gives  a  geometrical  construction  for  fmding  the 
chord  of  fialf  an  arc  from  the  chord  of  the  arc  itself.  By  means  of 
the  foregoing  theorems,  since  we  know  the  chords  of  73*  and  of  60*. 
we  can  find  the  chord  of  I3^;  we  can  then  find  the  chords  of  6*. 


that  the  chord  of  iV*  contains  approximately  i»  34'  55',  and  the 
chord  of  three-fourths  of  i*  contains  o»  47'  8'.  A  table  of  chords 
of  arcs  increasing  by  il^  can  thus  be  formed ;  but  this  b  not  sufficient 
for  Ptolemy's  purpose,  which  was.  to  frame  a  Cable  of  chords  increas- 
ing by  halt  a  degree.  Thb  coukl  be  effected  if  he  knew  the  chord 
of  one-half  of  l";  but,  since  this  chord  cannot  be  found  geometrically 
from  the  chord  of  1  i*.  inasmuch  as  that  would  come  to  the  trisection 
of  an  angle,  he  proceeds  to  seek  in  the  first  place  the  chbrd  of  i*, 
which  he  finds  approximately  by  means  of  a  lemma  of  great  elegance. 
due  probably  to  Apollonius.  It  b  as  follows:  If  two  unequal  chords 
be  inscribed  in  a  arcle,  the  greater  will  be  to  the  less  in  a  less  ratio 
than  the  arc  described  on  the  jgreater  will  be  to  the  arc  described 
on  the  less.  Having  proved  this  theorem,  he  proceeds  to  emi>loy  it 
in  order  to  find  approximately  the  chord  of  i*.  which  he  does  in  the 
following  manner — 

chord  60;  ^  60    .^  <  4    .,  ^j,^  ,•  <  J  chord  45'; 
45  3  3 


chord  45' 


chords 
chord  ( 


^<g' 


e,<l 


chord  1*  >  I  chord  90^. 
For  brevity  we  use  a  modem  notation.    It  has  been  shown  that  the 


chord  of  45' »»  o'  47'  8'  qP-..  and  the  chord  of  90'  b  l»  34'  15*  q.p. ; 
hence  it  follows  that  approximately 

chord  !•  <  i»  3'  50*  40"  and  >  i»  a'  50*. 
Since  these  values  agree  as  far  as  the  secondr,  Ptolemy  takes  iv  3'  9a' 
as  the  approximate  value  of  the  chord  of  1*.  The  chord  of  i^  being 
thus  known,  he  finds  the  chord  of  one-half  of  a  degree,  the  approxi- 
mate value  of  which  b  o»  31'  35'.  and  he  is  at  once  in  a  position  to 
complete  hb  table  of  chords  for  arcs  increasing  by  half  a  degree. 
Ptolemy  then  gives  hb  table  of  chords,  which  is  arran^  in  three 
columns:  in  the  first  he  has  entered  the  arcs,  increasing  by  hall- 
degiees,  from  o*  to  180*:  in  the  second  he  gives  the  values  of  the 
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diords  oC  theie  arcs  in  parts  of  which  the  diameter  oontaiiu  lao, 
the  subdivisions  being  sexagesimal;  and  in  the  third  he  has  inserted 
the  thirtieth  parts  <m  the  differences  of  these  chords  for  each  half* 
degree,  in  order  that  the  chord*  of  the  intermediate  arcs,  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  table,  mav  be  calculated,  it  being  assumed  that 
the  increment  of  the  chords  oi  arcs  within  the  uble  for  each  interval 
of  30'  is  proportional  to  the  increment  of  the  arc^ 

!try,  we  have  seen,  was  created  by  Hipparchus  for  the 


r  astronomers.    Now,  since  spherical  trigonometrv  is  directly 

applicable  to  astronomy,  it.  is  not  surprisiiw  that  its  aevelopment 
was  prior  to  that  of  plane  trigonometry,  it  is  the  subject*matter 
of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Almagtst,  whilst  the  solution  of  plane 
triangles  is  not  treated  separately  in  that  work. 

To  resolve  a  plane  triangle  the  Greeks  supposed  it  to  be  inscribed 
in  a  drde;  they  must  therefore  have  known  the  theorem — which 
b  the  basis  of  tnis  branch  of  trigonometry:  The  rides  of  a  triangle 
are  proportional  to  the  chords  of  the  double  arcs  which  measure 
the  angles  opoosite  to  those  sides.  In  the  case  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  this  theorem,  together  with  Eud.  I.  3a  and  47,  gives  the 
complete  solution.  Other  triangles  were  resolved  into  rignt-angled 
triangles  by  drawing  the  perpeaoicular  from  a  vertex  on  the  opposite 
aide.  In  one  place  (i4im.  vi.  ch.  7;  L  422,  ed.  Halma)  Ptolemy 
solves  a  triangle  in  which  the  three  rides  are  given  by  finding  the 
segments  of  a  side  made  by  the  perpendicular  on  it  from  the  opposite 
vertex.  It  should  be  noticed  also  that  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Almatest  contains  incidentally  some  theorems  and 
pn^lems  in  plane  triffonometiy.  The  problems  which  are  met  with 
corremond  to  the  following:  Divide  a  given  arc  into  two  parts  so 
that  tne  chords  oi  the  doubles  of  those  arcs  shall  have  a  given  ratio; 
the  same  problem  for  external  section.  Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Ptolemy  (,Alm,  vL  ch.  7;  i.  431,  ed.  Halma)  takes  3'  8'  30*, 

*"*"  ^'^^'^'1^"^''^'^'  "  ^  ^^  ^  ^  '^^  ^  ^  circum- 
ference to  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  and  adds  that,  as  had  been 
shown  by  Archimedes,  it  lies  between  3^  and  ^H- 

The  foundation  of  spherical  trigonometry  is  lakl  in  chapter  xi. 
on  a  few  rimple  and  useful  lemmas.  The  starting-point  is  tne  well- 
known  theorem  of  plane  geometry  concemtngthe  segments  of  the 
rides  of  a  triangle  made  by  a  transversal:  The  segments  of  any 
side  are  in  a  rauo  compounded  61  the  ratios  of  the  segments  of  the 
other  two  rides.  This  theorem,  as  well  as  that  concerning  the 
inscribed  quadrilateral,  was  called  after  Ptolemy — natundly,  indeed, 
rinoe  no  reference  to  its  source  occurs  in  the  AlmagesL  This  error 
was  corrected  by  Mersenne,  who  showed  that  it  was  known  to 
Menelaus,  an  astronomer  and  geometer  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Trajan.  The  theorem  now  bears  the  name  of  Mendaus, 
though  most  probably  it  came  down  from  Hipparchus;  Chasles, 
indeed,  thinks  that  Hipparchus  dedurad  the  property  of  the  spherical 
triangle  fiom  that  of  tne  plane  triai^le,  but  throws  the  originof  the 
latter  farther  back  and  attributes  it  to  Euclid,  suggesting  that  it  was 
given  in  his  Porisms.*  Camot  made  this  theorem  the  basis  of  his 
uieory  of  transversals  in  his  essay  on  that  subject.  It  should  be 
noti^  that  the  theorem  is  not  given  in  the  Atmagest  in  the  general 
manner  stated  above ;  Ptodemy  conriders  two  cases  only  of  the  theo- 
rem, and  Theon,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Almagesit  has  added 
two  more  cases.  The  proofs,  however,  are  generaL  Ptolemy  then 
lays  down  two  lemmas:  If  the  chord  m  an  arc  of  a  circle  be  cut  in 
any  ratio  and  a  diameter  be  drawn  through  the  point  of  sectkm,  the 
diameter  will  cut  the  arc  into  two  parts  the  choids  of  whose  doubles 
are  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  segments  of  the  chord ;  and  a  rimilar 
theorem  in  the  case  when  the  chord  is  cut  externally  in  any  ratio. 
By  means  of  these  two  lemmas  Ptolemy  deduces  in  an  ingenious 
manner— easy  to  follow,  but  difficult  to  oiscover — from  the  theorem 
of  Menelaus  for  a  plane  triangle  the  corresponding  theorem  for  a 
spherical  triangle:  If  the  rides  of  a  spherical  triangle  be  cut  bv  an 
are  of  a  great  circle,  the  chords  of  the  doubles  of  the  segments  01  any 
one  ride  will  be  to  each  other  in  a  ratio  oompoundea  of  the  ratios 
of  the  chords  of  the  doubles  of  the  segments  of  the  other  two  sides. 
Here,  too,  the  theorem  is  not  stated  generally;  two  cases  only  are 
considered,  corresponding  to  the  two  cases  given  tii  piano.  Theon 
has  added  two  cases,  'nie  proofs  are  general.  By  means  of  this 
theorem  four  of  Napier's  formulae  for  tne  solution  of  right-angled 
spherical  triangles  can  be  earily  established.  Ptolemy  does  not  give 
them,  but  in  each  case  when  required  applies  the  theorem  of  Mene- 
laus for  spherics  directly.  This  greatly  increases  the  length  of  his 
demonstrations,  which  the  modem  reader  finds  still  more  cumbrous, 
inasmuch  as  in  each  case  it  was  necessary  to  express  the  relation  in 
terms  of  chords — the  equivalents  of  rines— only ,  cosines  and  tangents 
being  of  later  invention. 

Such,  then,  was  the  trigoiiometry  of  the  Greeks.  Mathe- 
matics, indeed,  has  ever  been,  .as  it  were,  the  handmaid  of 
astronomy,  and  many  important  methods  of  the  former  arose 

*  Ideler  has  examined  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  numbers  in 
these  tables  and  finds  that  they  arc  correct  to  five  places  of  decimals. 

'On  the  theorem  of  Menelaus  and  the  rule  of  six  quantities, 
see  Chasles.  Aperfu  kistorifiu  sur  Voripne  el  divdoppement  des 
mithodes  en  g/htiUtrie,  note  vi.  p.  291. 


from  the  needs  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  by  the  fonndatkm  of 
trigonometry,  astronomy  attained  its  final  g^eral  oonsUtutioa 
in  which  calculations  took  the  place  of  diagrams,  as  these  Utter 
had  been  at  an  earlier  period  substituted  for  m^*'ii^TiW-«f 
apparatus  in  solving  the  ordinary  problems.*  Further,  wne  find 
in  the  application  of  trigonometry  to  astronomy  frequent  ex- 
amples and  even  a  systematic  use  of  the  method  of  approxima- 
tions—the  basis,  in  fact,  of  all  application  of  mathematics  to 
practical  questions.  There  was  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
the  Greek  geometer  to  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  ^^raziinatioa, 
were  it  ever  so  dose;  and  the  unscientific  agritnemscr  shirked 
the  labour  involved  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  whidi  was 
indispensable  for  learning  trigonometrical  calculations.  Thus 
the  development  of  the  calculus  of  approzhnatlons  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  astronomeri  who  was  both  scientific  and  practicaL* 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  briefly  the  contents  of  the  AbKageO. 
It  is  divided  into  thirteen  books.  The  first  book,  which  inay  be 
regarded  as  introductory  to  the  whole  work,  opens  with  a  riiort 
preface,  in  which  Ptolemy,  after  some  observations  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  theory  and  practice,  gives  Aristotle's  divisMn  of  the 
sciences  and  remarks  on  the  certainty  of  mathematical  knowledge, 
"  inasmuch  as  the  demonstrations  in  it  proceed  by  the  iocootfo- 
vertible  ways  of  arithmetic  and  seometry .**  He  concludes  his  preface 
with  the  statement  that  he  will  make  use  of  the  discoveries  ol  his 
predeoessora,  and  relate  briefly  all  that  has  been  sufiidently  explaiaed 
by  the  ancients,  but  that  he  will  treat  with  more  care  and  dcrvdop- 
ment  whatever  has  not  been  well  understood  or  fully  treated. 
Ptolemy  unfortunately  does  not  alv'ays  bear  this  in  mind,  and  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  what  is  due  to  him  fnm  that 
which  he  has  borrowed  from  his  predecessors. 

Ptolemy  then,  in  the  first  chapter,  presupporingsome  pwliniinafy 
notions  on  the  part  of  the  reaoer,  announces  that  he  will  treat  in 
order— what  u  the  relation  of  the  earth  to  the  heavens,  what  b  the 
porition  of  the  oblioue  circle  (the  ediptic),  and  the  rituatioo  of  the 
inhabited  parts  of  the  earth;  that  he  will  point  out  the  differeoces 
of  climates;  that  he  will  then  pMs  on  to  the  oonsideratioa  of  the 
motion  of  the  sun  and  moon,  without  which  one  cannot  have  a 
just  theory  of  the  stars;  lastly,  that  he  will  conrider  the  snhere  of 
the  fixed  stars  and  then  the  theory  of  the  five  stare  called  *'  pUncts." 
All  these  things — ije.  the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies— he 
says  he  will  endeavour  to  explain  in  taking  for  principle  that  which 
is  evident,  real  and  certain,  in  resting  everywhere  on  the  soretf 
observations  and  appJying  geometricar  methods.  He  then  enters 
on  a  summary  exporition  of  the  general  principles  on  which  his 
Syntaxis  is  based,  and  adduces  arguments  to  show  that  the  heawa 
is  of  a  spherical  form  and  that  it  moves  after  the  manner  of  a  sfdaere. 
that  the  earth  also  is  of  a  form  which  is  senribly  spherical,  that  the 
earth  is  in  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  that  it  is  but  a  point  in  com- 
parison with  the  distances  of  the  stars,  and  that  it  has  not  any 
motion  of  translation.  With  respect  to  the  revolution  of  the  eanh 
round  its  axis,  which  he  says  tome  have  held.  Ptolemy,  iddle 
admitting  that  this  supporition  renden  the  explanatioo  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavens  much  more  rimple,  yet  regards  it  as 
altogether  ridiculous.  Lastly,  he  lays  down  that  thoe  are  two 
principal  and  different  motions  in  the  heavens— one  by  whidh  all 
the  stars  are  carried  from  east  to  west  uniformly  about  the  paks  of 
the  equator;  the  other,  which  is  peculiar  to  some  of  the  Stan,  H  is 
a  contrary  direction  to  the  former  motion  and  takes  plaoe  roand 
different  poles.  These  preliminanr  notions,  which  are  au  older  than 
Ptolemy,  form  the  subiects  of  the  second  and  following  cfaatAers. 
He  next  proceeds  to  the  construction  of  his  table  of  thoroi,  of 
which  we  have  given  an  account,  and  which  is  indispensable  to 
practical  as^nomy.  The  employment  of  this  table  preaopposes 
the  evaluation  of  the  obli9uity  o«  the  ecliptic,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  indeed  the  foundation  of  all  astronomical  science.  Ptoiefliy 
in  the  next  chapter  indicates  two  means  of  determining  this  angfe 
by  observation,  describes  the  instruments  he  employed  for  tuc 
purpose,  and  finds  the  same  value  which  had  alresdy  been  foind 
by  Eratosthenes  and  used  by  Hippardius.  This  "  is  followed  by 
spherical  geometfv  and  trigonometry  enough  for  the  dctcrminati<» 
of  the  connexion  between  the  sun's  right  ascenrion,  declination  sod 
longitude,  and  for  the  formation  of  a  table  of  declinations  to  each 
degree  of  longitude.  Delambre  says  he  fotind  both  this  and  the  taUe 
of  chords  very  exact.'*  • 

In  book  ii.,  after  some  remarks  on  the  rituation  of  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  earth,  Ptolemy  proceeds  to  make  deductions  from  tbe 
principles  established  in  the  preceding  book,  which  he  does  by 
means  of  the  theorem  of  Menelaus.  The  length  of  the  loa|(e«t 
day  being  given,  he  shows  how  to  determine  the  arcs  of  the  bonsoa 
intercepted  between  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic — the  amplitade 
of  the  eastern  point  of  the  ecliptic  at  the  solstice — for  diflcfeot 

*  Comte,  SysAme^de  poUliqne  positive,  iii.  ^»4. 

*  Cantor.  Vorlesungen  Hber  CtschickU  der  Mathemciik,  p.  ^56. 

*  De  Moigan,  in  Smith^fDictionary  of  Creek  aad  Rnmam  Bwg^pkh 
SJ9. "  Ptdemaeus,  Claudius." 
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denees  of  obliquity  of  the  sphere;  hence  he  finds  the  height  of  the 
pole  and  reciprocallv.  From  the  same  data  he  shows  how  to  find 
at  what  places  and  times  the  sun  becomes  vertical  and  how  to 
calculate  the  ratios  of  gnomons  to  their  equinoctial  and  solstitial 
shadows  at  neon  an'd  conversely,  pointizur  out,  however,  that  the 
latter  method  is  wanting  in  precision.  All  these  matters  he  con- 
siders fully  and  works  out  in  detail  for  the  parallel  of  Rhodes. 
Theon  gives  us  three  reasons  for  the  selection  of  that  parallel  by 
Ptolemy:  the  first  is  that  the  height  of  the  pole  at  Rhodes  is  36', 
a  whole  number,  whereas  at  Alexandria  he  believed  it  to  be  30*  58'; 
the  second  is  that  Hipparchus  had  made  at  Rhodes  many  observa- 
tions; the  third  is  that  the  climate  of  Rhodes  holds  the  mean  place 
of  the  seven  climates  subsequently  described.  Delambre  suspects 
a  fourth  reason,  which  he  thmks  is  the  true  one,  that  Ptolemy  had 
taken  his  examples  from  the  works  of  Hipparchus,  who  observed  at 
Rhodes  and  had  made  these  calculations  for  the  plaice  where  he  lived. 
In  chapter  vi.  Ptolemy  gives  an  exposition  of  the  most  important 
properties  of  each  parallel,  commencing  with  the  equator,  which  he 
considers  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  habitable  Quarter  of  the  earth. 
For  each  parallel  or  climate,  which  is  determined  by  the  length  of  the 
longest  day,  he  gives  the  latitude,  a  principal  place  on  the  parallel, 
and  the  lengths  of  the  shadows  of  the  gnomon  at  the  solstices  and 
equinox.  In  the  next  chapter  he  enters  mto  particulars  and  inquires 
what  are  the  arcs  of  the  equator  which  cross  the  horizon  at  the  same 
time  as  given  arcs  of  the  ecliptic,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
the  time  which  a  given  arc  of  the  ecliptic  takes  to  cross  the  horizon 
of  a  given  place.  He  arrives  at  a  formula  for  calculating  ascensional 
difiFerences  and  gives  tables  of  ascensions  arranged  by  10  of  longitude 
for  the  different  climates  from  the  equator  to  that  where- the  longest 
day  is  seventeen  hours.  He  then  shows  the  use  of  these  tables  in 
the  investigation  of  the  length  of  the  day  for  a  given  climate,  of  the 
manner  of  reducing  temporal^  to  equinoctial  hours  and  vice  versa, 
and  of  the  nonagesimal  point  and  the  point  of  orientation  of  the 
ecliptic  In  the  following  chapters  of  this  book  he  determines  the 
angles  formed  by  the  intersections  of  the  ecliptic — first  with  the 
meridian,  then  with  the  horizon,  and  lastly  with  the  vertical  "—'- 


and  concludes  by  giving  tables  of  the  angles  and  arcs  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  tneae  circles,  for  the  seven  climates,  from  the  parallel 
of  Meroe  (thirteen  hours)  to  that  of  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes 
(sixteen  hours).  These  tables,  he  adds,  should  be  completed  by  the 
situation  of  the  chief  towns  in  all  countries  according  to  their 
latitudes  and  longitudes ;  this  he  promises  to  do  in  a  separate  treatise 
and  has  in  fact  done  in  his  Geography. 

Book  iii.  treats  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  of  the  length  of  the 
year.  In  order  to  understand  the  difficulties  of  this  question 
Ptolemy  says  one  should  read  the  books  of  the  ancients,  and  especi- 
ally those  of  Hipparchus,  whom  he  praises  "  as  a  k>ver  of  labour 
and  a  lover  of  truth  "  (iu^  ^Nov6iv  r«  ifua  koI  ^oXafftt).  He 
begins  by  telling  us  how  Hipparchus  was  led  to  discover  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes;  he  relates  the  observations  by  which  Hippar- 
chus verified  the  eccentricity  of  the  solar  orbit  imperfectly  known  to 
his  Chaldaean  predecessors,  and  gives  the  hypothesis  of  the  eccentric 
by  which  he  explained  the  inequality  of  the  sun's  motion.  Ptolemy 
concludes  this  book  by  giving  a  clear  exposition  of  the  circumstances 
on  which  the  equation  of  time  depends.  Ptolemy,  moreover,  applies 
Apollonius's  hypothesis  of  the  epicycle  to  explain  the  inequaUty  of 
the  sun's  motion,  and  shows. that  it  leads  to  the  same  results  as  the 
hypothesis  of  the  eccentric.  He  prefers  the  latter  hypothesis  as 
more  simple,  requiring  only  one  ana  not  two  motions,  and  as  equally 
fit  to  clear  up  the  difficulties.  In  the  second  chapter  there  are  some 
general  remarks  to  which  attention  should  be  directed.  We  find 
the  principle  laid  down  that  for  the  explanation  of  phenomena  one 
should  adopt  the  simplest  hypothesis  that  it  u  possible  to  esublish, 
provided  that  it  is  not  contradicted  by  the  observations  in  any 
important  respect.*  This  fine  principle,  which  b  of  univeml 
application,  may,  we  think — regard  being  paid  to  its  place  in  the 
Almagest — be  justly  attributed  to. Hipparchus.  It  b  tne  first  law 
of  the  "  philosophia  prima  "  of  Co'mte.'  We  find  in  the  same  page 
another  principle,  or  rather  practical  injunction,  that  in  investiga- 
tions founded  on  observations  where  great  delicacy  b  required  we 
should  select  those  made  at  considerable  intervab  of  time  in  order 
that  the  errors  arising  from  the  imperfection  which  b  inherent  in 
all  observations,  even  in  those  made  with  the  greatest  care,  may  be 
lessened  by  being  distributed  over  a  large  number  of  years.  In  the 
same  chapter  we  find  also  the  principle  laid  down  that  the  object  of 
mathematicians  oug^ht  to  be  to  reprnent  all  the  celestial  phenomena 
by  uniform  and  arcular  motions.  Thb  principle  b  stated  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  manner  which  b  unfortunately  too  common  with 
him — that  b  to  say,  he  does  not  give  the  least  indication  whence  he 
derived  it.  We  know,  however,  from  Smplidus,  on  the  authority 
of  Sosigenes,*  that  Plato  b  said  to  have  proposed  the  following 


*■  Katpwoi,  temporal  or  variable.  These  hours  varied  in  length 
with  the  seasons;  they  were  used  in  ancient  times  and  arose  from  the 
division  of  the  natural  day  (from  sunrise  to  sunset)  into  twelve  parts. 

*  Aim.  ed.  Halma,  i.  159. 

>  Systkme  de  politiquepositive,  iv.  ijx. 

*  Thb  Sosigenes,  as  Tn.  H.  Martin  nas  shown,  was  not  the  astro- 
nomer of  that  name  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar,  but  a 
Peripatetk  philosopher  who  lived  at  the  ena  of  the  and  century. 


problem  to  astronomers:  "What  regular  and  determined  motions 
being  assumed  would  fully  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  motions 
of  the  pbnetary  bodies  ? "  We  know,  too,  from  the  same  source 
that  Eudemus  says  in  the  second  book  of  his  History  of  Astronomy 
that  "  Eudoxus  01  Cnidus  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  take  in  hand 
hypothesis  of  thb  kind,"  *  that  he  was  in  fact  the  first  Greek  astro- 
nomer who  propo3ed  a  geometrical  hypothcsb  for  explaining  the 
peri'xiic  mationft  ot  the  planets — the  famous  system  ol  concentric 
spli-  rc-!E.  It  thus  appears  that  the  minciple  laid  down  here  by 
PtuK  my  can  k'  traced  to  Eudoxus  and  Plato;  and  it  b  probable  that 
thiy  ■J^:ri\r-d  U  tr.>m  the  same  source,  namely,  Archytas  and  the 
Pjc^iat'Tuns.  \\t  have  indeed  the  direct  testimony  of  Cjeminus 
of  kli.Hjt.*  iliai  ihe  Pythagoreans  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
ph^  ii'i'itiiDrbft  of  the  heavens  by  uniform  and  circular  motions.* 

B.  '<:<ka  iv. .  v.  a.f«  devoted  to  the  motions  of  the  moon,  which  are 
very  r«.'m plicated;  the  moon  in  fact,  though  the  nearest  to  us  of  all 
the  hi'.ivi^nly  bofJies,  has  always  been  the  one  which  has  given 
thi  jLTrt  itMi  (itiiible  to  astronomers.'  Book  iv.,  in  which  Ptolemy 
folluwi  Eikpparchuli,  treats  of  the  first  and  principal  inequality  of 
the  moon,  which  quite  corresponds  to  the  inequality  ot  the  sun 
treated  of  in  the  third  book.  As  to  the  observations  which  should 
be  employed  for  the  investigation  of  the  motion  of  the  moon, 
Ptolemy  telb  us  that  lunar  eclipses  should  be  preferred,  inasmuch  as 
they  give  the  moon's  place  without  any  error  on  the  score  of  parallax. 
The  mrst  thing  to  be  oetermincd  b  the  time  of  the  moon's  revolution; 
Hipparchus,  by  comparing  the  observations  of  the  Chaldaeans  with 
his  own. 'discovered  that  the  shortest  period  in  which  the  lunar 
eclipses  return  in  the  same  order  was  i26;oo7  days  and  1  hour.  In 
thb  period  be  finds  ^267  lunations,  4573  restitutions  of  anomaly 
and  4612  tropical  revolutions  of  the  moon  less  7}*  q.p. ;  this  quantity 
(7i*)  b  also  wanting  to  complete  the' 345  revolutions  which  the  sun 
makes  in  the  same  time  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars.  He  con- 
.duded  from  this  that  the  lunar  month  contains  29  days,  and 
31'  50'  8"  20"  of  a  day,  very  neariy,  or  29  days  12  hours  44'  3'  20". 
Th«»e  results  are  of  the  highest  importance.  In  order  to  explain  thb 
inequaiity,  or  the  equation  of  the  centre,  Ptolemy  makes  use  of  the 
hypothesu  of  an  epicycle,  which  he  prefers  to  that  of  the  eccentric 
The  fifth  book  commences  with  the  description  of  the  astrolabe  of 
Hipparchus,  which  Ptolemy  made  use  of  in  following  up  the  observa- 
tions of  that  astronomer,  and  by  means  of  which  he  made  hb  most 
important  discovery,  that  of  the  second  inequality  in  the  moon's 
motion,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  evection.*'  In  order  to 
explain  thb  inequality  ne  supposed  the  moon  to  move  on  an  epicycle, 
which  was  carried  by  an  eccentric  whose  centre  turned  about  the 
earth  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  motion  of  the  epicycle. 
Thb  is  the  first  instance  in  which  we  find  the  two  hypothesM 
of  eccentric  and  epkycle  combined.  The  fifth  book  treats  also 
of  the  parallaxes  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  gives  a  description  of 
an  instrument— called  later  by  Theon  the  parallactic  rods  " — 
devised  by  Ptolemy  for  observing  meridbn  altitudes  with  greater 
accuracy. 

The  subject  of  parallaxes  b  continued  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Almagest,  and  the  method  of  calculating  eclipses  b  there  given. 
The  author  says  nothing  in  it  whkh  was  not  known  before  his 
time. 

Books  vii.,  viii.  treat  of  the  fixed  stars.  Ptolemy  verified  the 
fixity  of  their  idative  positions  and  confirmed  the  observations  of 
Hipparchus  with  regard  to  their  motion  in  longitude,  or  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes.  The  seventh  book  concludes  with  the  cau- 
logue  of  the  stars  of  the  northern  hembphere,  in  which  are  entered 
their  longitudes,  latitudes  and  n\agnitudes.  arranged  according  to 
their  constellations;  and  the  eighth  book  commences  with  a  simibr 
catalogue  of  the  stars  in  the  constellations  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Thb  catalogue  has  been  the  subject  of  keen  controversy 
amongst  modem  astronomers.  Some,  as  Flamsteed  and  Lalande, 
maintain  that  it  was  the  same  catalogue  which  Hipparchus  had  drawn 
up  265  years  before  Ptolemy,  whereas  others,  of  whom  Laplace  b  one, 
think  that  it  b  the  work  of  Ptolemy  himself.  The  probability 
b  that  in  the  main  the  catalogue  b  really  that  of  Hipparchus  altered 
to  suit  Ptolemy's  own  time,  but  that  in  making  the  changes  which 
were  necessary  a  wrong  precession  was  assumed.  This  b  Delambre's 
opinion:  he  says,  "  Whoever  may  have  been  the  true  author,  the 
catalogue  is  unique,  and  does  not  suit  the  a^  when  Ptolemy  lived: 
by  subtracting  2^  40'  from  all  the  longitudes  it  would  suit  the  age  of 
hlipparchus;  thb  is  all  that  b  certain."*  It  has  been  remarked 
that  Ptolemy,  living  at  Alexandria,  at  which  city  the  altitude  of 
the  pole  b  5^  less  than  at  Rhodes,  where  Hipparchus  observed, 
could  have  seen  stars  which  are  not  visible  at  Rhodes;  none  of 
these  stare,  however,  are  in  Ptolemy's  caulogue.  The  eighth  book 
contains,  moreover,  a  description  of  the  milky  way  and  the  manner 


•Brandb.  Schol,  in  Aristot.  edidU  aead.  reg.  borusnea  (Berlin. 
1836),  p.  4^. 

*  EUerywyA  di  rA  ^ctf^^Mva,  c.  1.  in  Halma's  edition  of  the  works  of 
Ptolemy,  vol.  iii.  ("  Introduction  aux  ph^nomtoes  celestes,  traduite 
du  grec  de  G^minus,"  p.  9),  Paris,  1819.  .,...,* 

'This  has  been  noticed  by  Pliny,  who  says,  "  Multifonm  haec 
Ouna)  ambage  torsit  in^nia  contemplanHum.  et  proximum  ignoran 
maxime  ndus  indignantium  "  {N.H.,  ii.  9). 

*  Delambre,  Histoire  de  rastronomie  andenru,  d.  264. 
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of  constructing  a  celestial  globe;  it  also  treats  of  the  configuration 
of  the  stars,  first  with  regard  to  the  sun,  moon  and  planets,  and  then 
with  regard  to  the  horizon,  and  likewise  of  the  different  aspects  of 
the  stars  and  of  their  rising,  culmination  and  setting  simultaneously 
with  the  sun. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  planets.  The  ninth 
book  commences  with  what  concerns  them  all  in  general.  The 
planets  are  much  nearer  to  the  earth  than  the  fixed  stars  and  more 
distant  than  the  moon.  Saturn  is  the  most  distant  of  all,  then 
Jupiter  and  then  Mars.  These  three  planets  are  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  earth  than  the  sun.^  So  tar  all  astronomers  are  agreed. 
This  is  not  the  case,  he  says,  with  respect  to  the  two  remaining 

Elanets,  Mercury  and  Venus,  which  the  old  astronomers  placed 
etween  the  sun  and  earth,  whereas  more  recent  writers'  have 
placed  them  beyond  the  sun,  because  they  were  never  seen  on  the 
sun.*  He  shows  that  this  reasoning  is  not  sound,  for  they  might 
be  nearer  to  us  than  the  sun  and  not  in  the  same  plane,  and  conse- 
quently never  seen  on  the  sun.  He  decides  in  favour  of  the  former 
opinion,  which  was  indeed  that  of  most  mathematicians.  The 
ground  of  the  arrangement  of  the  planets  in  order  of  distance  was 
the  relative  length  of  their  periodic  times;  the  greater  the  circle, 
the  greater,  it  was  thought,  would  be  the  time  required  for  its 
description.  Hence  we  see  the  origin  of  the  difficulty  and  the 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  sun,  Mercury  and 
Venus,  since  tne  times  in  which,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  they  appear 
to  complete  the  circuit  of  the  zodiac  are  nearlv  the  same — a  year.* 
Delambre  thinks  it  strange  that  t'tolemy  did  not  see  that  these 
contrary  opinions  could  tc  reconciled  by  supposing  ^hat  the  two 
planets  moved  in  epicycles  about  the  sun;  tnis  would  be  stranger 
still,  he  adds,  if  it  is  true  that  this  idea,  which  is  older  than  Ptolemy, 
since  it  is  referred  to  by  Cicero,'  had  been  that  of  the  Egyptians.* 
It  may  be  added,  as  strangest  of  all,  that  this  doctrine  was  held  by 
Theon  of  Smyrna,'  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy  or  somewhat 
senior  to  him.  From  thb  system  to  that  of  Tycho  Brahe  there  is,  as 
Delambre  observes,  only  a  single  step. 

We  have  seen  that  the  problem  which  presented  itself  to  the 
astronomers  of  the  Alexandrian  epoch  was  the  following:  it  was 
required  to  find  such  a  system  of  equable  circular  motions  as  would 
represent  the  inequalities  in  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  the 
moon  and  the  planets.  Ptolemy  now  takes  up  this  question  for 
the  planets;  he  says  that "  this  perfection  is  of  the  essence  of  celestial 
things,  which  admit  of  neither  disorder  nor  ineouality,"  that  this 
planetary  theory  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  that  no  one  had 
yet  completely  succeeded  in  it.  He  adds  that  it  was  owing  to  these 
difficulties  that  Hipparehus — who  loved  truth  above  all  thmgs,  and 
who,  moreover,  had  not  received  from  his  predecessors  observations 
either  so  numerous  or  so  precise  as  those  that  he  has  left — had 
succeeded,  as  far  as  possible,  in  representing  the  motions  of  the  sun 
and  moon  by  circtes,  but  had  not  even  commenced  the  theory  of  the 
five  planets.  He  was  content,  Ptolemy  continues,  to  arrange  the 
observations  which  had  been  made  on  them  in  a  methodic  order  and 
to  show  thence  that  the  phenomena  did  not  agree  with  the  hypotheses 
of  mathematicians  at  that  time.  He  showed  that  in  fact  each  planet 
had  two  inequalities,  which  are  different  for  each,  that  the  retro- 
gradations  are  also  different,  whilst  other  astronomers  admitted  only 
single  inequality  and  the  same  retrogradation ;  he  showed  further 
that  their  motions  cannot  be  explained  by  eccentrics  nor  by  epi- 
cycles carried  along  concentrics,  out  that  it  was  necessary  to  com- 
bine both  hypotheses.  After  these  preliminary  notions  he  gives 
from  Hipparcfius  the  periodic  motions  of  the  five  planets,  together 
with  the  shortest  times  of  restitutions,  in  which,  moreover,  he  has 
made  some  slight  corrections.  He  then  gives  tables  of  the  mean 
motions  in  longitude  and  of  anomaly  of  each  of  the  five  planets,* 
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and  shows  how  the  motions  in  longitude  oC  the  pUaets  can  br 
represented  in  a  general  manner  by  means  of  the  hypothesis  of  tbe 
eccentric  combined  with  that  of  the  epicycle.  He  next  applies  hu 
theory  to  each  planet  and  concludes  the  ninth  book  by  the  explana- 
tion of  the  various  phenomena  of  the  planet  Mercury.  In  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  books  he  treats,  in  like  manner,  of  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  the  planets  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

Book  xii.  treats  of  the  stationary  and  retrograde  appearancef  of 
each  of  the  planets  and  of  the  greatest  elongations  of  Mercury  and 
Venus.  The  author  tells  us  that  some  mathematicians,  and  amongu 
them  Apollonius  of  Perga,  employed  the  hypothesis  of  the  epicycle 
to  explain  the  sutions  and  rctrogradations  of  the  planets.  Ptoteniy 
goes  into  this  theory,  but  does  not  change  in  the  kcdst  the  theorrms 
of  Apollonius;  he  only  promises  simpler  and  clearer  demonst  rat  iocs 
of  them.  Delambre  remarks  that  those  of  Apollonius  roust  have 
been  very  obscure,  since,  in  order  to  make  the  demonstratioos  ic 
the  Almaicsl  intelligible,  he  (Delambre)  was  obliged  to  recast  them. 
This  statement  of  Ptolemy  is  important,  as  it  shows  that  the  mathe- 
matical theonr  of  the  planetary  motions  was  in  a  tolerably  forward 
state  long  before  his  time.  Finally,  book  xiii.  treats  of  the  motions 
of  the  planets  in  latitude,  also  of  the  inclinations  of  their  orbits  ami 
of  the  magnitude  of  these  inclinations. 

Ptolemy  concludes  his  great  work  by  saying  that  he  has  included 
in  it  everything  of  practical  utility  which  in  his  judgment  should  fiod 
a  place  in  a  treatise  on  astronomy  at  the  time  it  was  written,  «-ith 
relation  as  well  to  discoveries  as  to  methods.  His  work  was  justly 
called  by  him  VLaBmMrtKiivi/rrol^a,  for  it  was  in  fact  the  mathematical 
form  of  the  work  which  caused  it  to  be  preferred  to  all  others  which 
treated  of  the  same  science,  but  not  bv  "  the  sure  nietbods  of 

XK>metry  and  calculation."  Aocordingfy,  it  soon  spread  from 
lexandria  to  all  places  where  astronomy  was  cultivated ;  numerous 
copies  were  made  of  it,  and  it  became  the  object  of  serious  study  oa 
the  part  of  both  teachers  and   pupils.     Amongst   its   numerous 


*  This  is  true  of  their  mean  distances;  but  we  know  that  Mars  at 
opposition  is  nearer  to  us  than  the  sun. 

'Eratosthenes,  for  example,  as  we  learn  from  Theon  of  Smyrna. 

*  Transits  of  Mercury  and  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk;  therefore, 
bad  not  been  observed. 

*  This  was  known  to  Eudoxus.  Sir  George  Comcwall  Lewis  {An 
Historical  Survey  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  155),  confusing 
the  geocentric  revolutions  assigned  by  Eudoxus  to  these  two  planets 
with  the  heliocentric  revolutions  in  the  Copemican  system,  which  are 
of  course  quite  different,  says  that "  the  error  with  respect  to  Mercury 
and  Venus  is  considerable  ;  this,  however,  is  an  error  not  of  Eudoxus 
but  of  Cornewall  Lewis,  as  Schiaparelli  has  remarked. 

* "  Hunc  [solem]  ut  comites  conseguuntur  Veneris  alter,  alter 
Mercurii  cursus"  (Somnium  Scipumu^  De  ret.  vi.  17).  This 
hypothesis  is  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  NM.  li.  17,  and  is  more  explicitly 
stated  by  Vitruvius,  Arch,  ix.  4. 

*  Macrobius,  Commei^arius  ex  Cicerone  in  somnium  Scipionis,  t. 
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'Theon  (Smymaeus  Platonicus),  Liber  de  astronomia^  ed.  Th.  H. 
Martin.  (Paris,  1849),  pp.  174.  294,  396.  Martin  thinks  that  Theon, 
the  mathematician,  four  of  whose  observations  are  used  by  Ptolemy 
{Aim.  iL  176,  193,  194.  19s,  196,  ed.  Halma),  b  not  the  same  as 
Theon  of  Smyrna,  on  the  ground  chiefly  that  the  latter  was  not  an 
observer. 

*  Delambre  compares  these  mean  motions  with  those  of  our 
modem  tables  and  finds  them  tolerably  correct.    By  '*  motion  in 


commentators  may  be  mentioned  Pappus  and  Theon  of  Alexandria 
in  the  4th  century  and  Proclus  in  the  5th.  It  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Boetius,  but  this  translation  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
The  Syntaxis  was  translated  into  Arabic  at  Bi^edad  by  order  of 
the  enlightened  caliph  Al-MamQn,  who  was  himself  an  astronomer, 
about  837  A.D.,  and  the  Arabic  translation  was  revised  in  the  folk>w- 
ing  century  by  Tobit  ben  Korra.  The  Almagest  was  translated  from 
the  Arabic  into  Latiq  by  Gerard  of  Cremona  (^.v.).  In  the  15th 
century  it  was  translated  from  a  Greek  manuscript  in  the  Vatican 
by  George  of  Trebizond.  In  the  same  century  an  epitome  of  the 
Almagest  was  commenced  by  Purbach  (d.  1461)  and  completed 
by  his  pupil  and  successor  in  the  professorship  of  astronomy  m  the 
university  of  Vienna,  Regiomontanus.  The  earliest  edition  of  this 
epitome  is  that  of  Venice  T1496),  and  this  was  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Almagest  in  print.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  Abmagea 
is  that  of  P.  Liechtenstein  (Venice,  1515) — ^a  Latin  version  from  the 
Arabic.  The  Latin  translation  of  George  of  Trebizond  was  first 
printed  in  1^28,  at  Venice.  The  Greek  text,  which  was  not  known  in 
Europe  until  the  i^th  century,  was  first  published  in  the  16th  by 
Simon  Grynaeus,  who  was  also  the  first  editor  of  the  Greek  text  oif 
Euclid,  at  Basel  (1538).  This  edition  was  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  library  of  Nuremberg — where  it  is  no  k>nger  to  be  found — 
which  had  been  presented  oy  Regiomontanus,  to  whom  it  was  given 
by  Cardinal  Bessarion. 

Other  works  of  Ptolemy,  which  we  now  proceed  to  notice  very 
briefly,  are  as  follow.  (1)  ^Aait  dTXanSr  Irripuf  «ai  aw«7>«T^ 
kwiv^naauiff  On  the  Aptaritums  of  Ike  Fixed  Stars  and  a  CotUction  of 
Proptostics.  It  is  a  cal'indar  of  a  kind  common  amongst  the  Greeks 
under  the  name  of  s-opAniYMa,  or  a  collection  of  the  risings  and 
settings  of  the  stars  in  the  morning  or  evening  twilight,  which  were 
so  many  visible  signsof  the  seasons,  with  prognostics  of  the  principal 
changes  of  temperature  with  relation  to  each  climate,  after  the 
observations  of  the  best  meteorologists,  as,  for  example,  Meton, 
Democritus,  Eudoxus,  Hipparchus,  &c.  Ptolemy,  in  order  to  make 
his  Parapegma  useful  to  all  the  Greeks  scattered  over  the  enlightened 
world  of  his  time,  gives  the  apparitions  of  the  stars  not  for  one  paraUel 
only  but  for  each  of  the  five  parallels  in  which  the  In^h  of  the 
longest  day  varies  from  13 1  hours  to  15)  hours — that  is,  from  the 
latitude  01  Syene  to  that  of  the  middle  of  the  Euxine.  Thb  woric 
was  printed  by  Petavius  in  bis  Uranolotium  (Paris,  i6to),  and  by 
Halma  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Ptolemy,  voL  iiL  (Paris,  1819). 

i2)  *TwMotts  rt^  s-XoiviiiMr  #  rflv  ebpevlum  Kb^ktm  cv^'ccs.  On  the 
^lanetary  Hypothesis.  This  li  a  sumrnary  of  a  portion  of  the  Alma- 
gest^ and  contains  a  brief  stairaieni  dE  the  principal  hypotheses 
for  the  explanation  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  was 
first  published  (Gr,,  Lit)  by  Bainbridge.  ibe  Savilian  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Oxford h  with  the  Sphere  of  Ptuclus  and  the  Kswr 
/9affiX«iAr  (London,  i^^d),  and  dfteTwards  by  Halma.  vol.  iv.  (Paris, 
1820).  (3)  Koi^  f?aji\rfc.Sp,  A  TahU  of  ReiiHi.  This  isachrono- 
l<^ical  table  of  As  >rMn,  PeraUn,  Greek  and  Roman  sovereiens. 
with  the  length  of  rh 'ir  rt^kgna,  fmm  Nabona^t^r  to  Antoninus  Inus. 
This  table  (cf.  G.  >>iiril1j^,  Cknmogr.  ed.  Ditid.  i.  388  seg.)  was 
printed  by  Scaliger.  C.lI:  ,  l.viji^,  Petavius.  Bainbridge  and  by  Halma, 

longitude  *'  must  be  understood  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  the 
epicycle  about  the  eccentric,  and  by  "  anomaly  "  the  motion  of  the 
star  on  its  epicycle. 
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voL  liL  (Paris,  1819).  (4)  'A^wmvicOv  fitfif)da  •/.  This  TreoHse  on 
Music  was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Wallis  at  Oxford  (i682)« 
It  was  afterwards  reprinted  with  Porphyry's  commentary  in  the 
third  volume  of  Waflis's  works  (Oxford,  1699).  (^)  T«r/>60tfiXot 
vforotct,  TttrabMan  or  Quadripartitum.  This  work  is  astrol^ical, 
as  is  also  the  small  collection  of  aphorisms,  called  Kaptit  or  CaUi- 
hquium,  by  which  it  is  followed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  works 
are  genuine,  but  the  doubt  merely  arises  from  the  feeling  that  they 
are  unworthy  of  Ptolemy.  Thc^  were  both  published  in  Greek  and 
Latin  by  Camerarius  (Nuremberg,  1535)'  ^nd  by  Melanchthon 
(Basel,  i$m).  (6)  De  analemmate.  The  original  of  thu  work  of 
rtolemy  islost.  It  was  translated  from  the  Arabic  and  published 
by  Commandine  (Rome,  1562).  The  Analemma  is  the  descriptbn 
of  the  sphere  on  a  plane.  We  find  in  it  the  sections  of  the  different 
circles,  as  the  diurnal  parallels,  and  everything  which  can  facilitate 
the  intelligence  of  gnomonics.  This  description  b  made  by  perpen- 
diculars let  fall  on  the  plane;  whence  it  has  been  called  by  the 
modems  "orthographic  projection."  (7)  Planispkaerium,  Tke 
Planisphere.  The  Greek  text  of  this  work  also  is  lost,  and  we  have 
only  a  Latin  translation  of  it  from  the  Arabic.  The  "  planisphere  " 
is  a  projection  of  the  sphere  on  the  equator,  the  eye  being  at  the 
pole — in  fact  what  is  now  called  **  stereographic  "  projection. 
The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  Commandine  (Venice.  15^8). 
([8)  Optics.  This  work  b  known  to  us  only  by  imperfect  manuscnpts 
in  Paris  and  Oxford,  which  are  Latin  translations  from  the  Arabic. 
The  O^ics  consists  of  live  books,  of  which  the  fifth  presents  most 
interest:  it  treats  of  the  refraction  of  luminous  rays  in  their  passage 
through  media  of  different  densities,  and  also  of  astronomical 
refractions,  on  which  subject  the  theory  is  more  complete  than  that 
of  any  astronomer  before  the  time  of  Cassini.  De  Morgan  doubts 
whether  this  work  is  genuine  on  account  of  the  absence  of  allusion  to 
the  Almagest  or  to  the  subjef^t  of  refraction  in  the  Almagest  itself: 
but  his  chief  reason  for  doubting  its  authenticity  is  that  the  author 
of  the  Optics  was  a  poor  geometer.  (G.  J.  A.) 

The  DubIk:ation  of  a  new  edition  <rf  Ptolemy's  works  under  the 
title,  Claudii  Ptalemati  opera  quae  etstant  omnia,  was  recently 
undertaken  at  Lctprig.  The  first  volume  (in  two  parts,  1898,  1903) 
contains  the  Greek  text  of  the  Almagest  edited  by  J.  L.  Heiberg. 
Consult  also  J.  E.  Montucia,  Histoire  des  mtUhHmUimus,  i.  393; 
T.  B.  J.  Delambre,  Connaissance  des  temps  (1816);  and  Histoire  de 
V astronomic  ancienne,  vol.  a;  J.  J.  A.  Causstn,  Nouvelles  mfmoires  de 
I'acad.  des  inscriptions,  t-  vi. ;  P.  Tannerjr,  Recherckes  sur  f  histoire  de 
V astronomic  ancienne,  ch.  vi.-xv.;  Narrieu,  History  of  Astronomy 
(1833);  Fabricius,  BiMiotheca  graeca,  ed.  Harles.  vol.  5;  Halma's 
1813-1816  edition  of  his  Almagest  (Greek  with  French  translation); 
A.  Berry,  A  Short  History  of  Astronomy,  pp.  62-73;  British  Museum 
Catalogue. 

Geography. 
Ptolemy  is  hardly  less  celebrated  as  -a  geographer  than  as  an 
astronomer,  and  his  Geographihi  syntaxis  exercised  as  great  an 
influence  on  geographical  progress  (especially  during  the  period 
of  the  Classical  Renaissance),  as  did  his  Almagest  on  astronomical. 
This  exceptional  position  was  largely  due  to  its  scientific  form, 
which  rendered  it  convenient  and  easy  of  reference;  but,  apart 
from  this,  it  was  really  the  roost  considerable  attempt  of  the 
ancient  world  to  place  the  study  of  geography  on  a  scientific 
basis.  The  astronomer  Hipparchus  had  indeed  pointed  out, 
three  centuries  before  Ptolemy,  that  the  only  way  to  construct 
a  trustworthy  map  of  the  inhabited  world  would  be  by  observa- 
tions of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  the  principal  points  on 
its  surface.  But  the  materials  for  such  a  map  were  almost 
wholly  wanting,  and,  though  Hipparchus  made  some  approach 
to  a  a5rrect  division  of  the  known  world  into  zones  of  latitude, 
"  climates  "  or  klimata,  as  he  termed  them,  trustworthy  observa- 
tions of  latitude  were  then  very  few,  while  the  means  of  deter- 
mining longitudes  hardly  existed.  Hence  probably  it  arose 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  follow  up  the  suggestion  of 
Hipparchus  until  Marinus  of  Tyre,  who  lived  shortly  before 
Ptolemy,  and  whose  work  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  latter. 
Marinus'  scientific  materials  being  inadequate,  he  contented 
himself  mostly  with  determinations  derived  from  itineraries  and 
other  rough  methods,  such  as  are  still  employed  where  more 
accurate  means  of  determination  are  not  available.  The  greater 
part  of  Marinus'  treatise  was  occupied  with  the  discussion  of 
his  authorities,  and  it  is  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  the  original 
work,  to  decide  how  far  his  results  attained  a  scientific  form. 
But  Ptolemy  himself  considered  them,  on  the  whole,  so  satisfac- 
tory that  he  made  his  predecessor's  work  the  basis  of  his  own  in 
regard  to  all  the  Mediterranean  countries,  that  is,  in  regard  to 
almost  all  those  regions  of  which  he  had  definite  knowledge.  In 
the  more  remote  regions  of  the  worid,  Ptolemy  availed  himself  of 


Marinus'  information,  but  with  reserve^  and  himself  explains 
the  reasons  that  induced  him  sometimes  to  depart  from  his 
predecessor's  conclusions.  It  is  unjust  to  term  Ptolemy  a 
plagiarist  from  Marinus,  as  he  himself  fully  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  that  writer,  from  whom  he  derived  the  whole  mass 
of  his  mater^,  which  he  undertook  to  arrange  and  present  to 
his  readers  in  a  scientific  form.  It  is  this  form,  unique  among 
those  ancient  geographical  treatises  which  have  survived,  that 
constitutes  one  great  merit  of  Ptolemy's  work.  At  the  same 
time  it  shows  the  increased  knowledge  of  Asia  and  Africa 
acquired  since  Strabo  and  Pliny. 

I.  Mathematical  Geography.—Aa  an  astronomer,  Ptolemy  was  of 
courae  better  qualified  to  explain  the  mathematical  conditions  of  the 
earth  and  its  relations  to  the  celestial  bodies  than  most  preceding 
geographers.  His  general  views  had  much  in  common  with  those 
of  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo.  Thus  he  assumed  that  the  earth  was 
a  globe,  the  surface  of  which  was  divided  by  certain  great  circles— 
the  equator  and  the  tropics— parallel  to  one  another,  dividing  the 
earth  into  five  xones,  the  relations  of  which  with  astronomical 
phenomena  were  of  courae  clear  to  his  mind  as  a  matter  of  theory, 
though  in  ref^aid  to  the  regions  bordering  on  the  equator,  as  well  as 
to  those  adioming  the  polar  circle,  he  could  have  had  no  confirmation 
of  his  conclusions  from  actual  observation.  He  adopted  also  from 
Hipparchus  the  division  of  the  equatorial  circle  mto  360  parts 
(degrees,  as  they  were  subsequently  called,  though  the  word  does  not 
occur  in  this  sense  in  Rtolemy),  and  supposed  other  circles  to  be 
drawn  through  this,  from  the  equator  to  tiie  pole,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  meridians.  He  thus,  like  modem  geographers,  conceived 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  as  covered  with  a  network  of  parallels 
of  latitude  and  meridians  of  longitude,  terms  which  he  himself  was 
the  first  extant  writer  to  employ  in  this  technical  sense.  Within  the 
network  thus  constructed  it  was  his  task  to  place  the  outline  c^  the 
world,  so  far  as  known  to  him. 

But  at  the  very  outset  of  his  attempt  he  fell  into  an  error  vitiatinf. 
all  his  conclusbns.  Eratosthenes  (276-196  B.C.)  was  the  firet  who 
had  attempted  scientifically  to  determine  the  earth's  circumference, 
and  his  result  of  250,000  (or  252,000)  stadia,  «>.  25,000  (25.200) 
geographical  miles,  was  generally  adopted  by  subsequent  geo- 
graphers, including  Strabo.  Poseidonius,  however  (c.  135-50  B.C.), 
reduced  this  to  180,000.  and  the  latter  computation  was  mexplicably 
adopted  by  Marinus  and  Ptolcmv.  This  error  made  every  degree 
of  latitude  or  longitude  (measured  at  the  equator)  equal  to  only  500 
stadia  (50  geographical  miles),  instead  of  its  true  equivalent  of  600 
stadia.  The  mistake  would  have  been  somewhat  neutralized  had 
there  existed  a  sufficient  number  of  points  of  which  the  position  was 
fixed  by  observation;  but  we  leara  from  Ptolemy  himself  that  such 
observations  for  latitude  were  vcnr  few.  while  tne  means  of  deter- 
mining longitudes  were  almost  wholly  wanting.*  Hence  the  posi- 
tions Laid  down  by  him  were,  with  few  exceptions,  the  result  of 
computations  from  itineraries  and  the  statements  of  travellers, 
liable  to  much  greater  error  in  ancient  times  than  at  the  present  day, 
from  the  want  of  any  accurate  mode  of  observing  ocarings,  of 
measuring  time  (by  portable  instruments),  or  of  estimating  distances 
at  sea,  except  by  the  rough  estimate  of  the  time  employed  in 
sailing  from  point  to  point.  Even  the  use  of  the  log  was  unknown 
to  th(f  ancients.  But,  great  as  were  the  errors  resulting  from  such 
imperfect  mean»of  calculation,  they  were  increased  by  the  permanent 
error  arising  from  Ptolemy's  system  of  graduation.  Thus  if  he  con- 
cluded (from  itineraries)  that  two  places  were  5000  stadia  distant, 
he  would  place  them  10"  apart,  and  thus  in  fact  separate  them  by 
6000  stadia. 

Another  source  of  permanent  error  (though  of  less  importance), 
which  affected  all  his  longitudes,  arose  from  his  prime  meridian. 
Here  also  he  followed  Marmus,  who,  supposing  that  the  Fortunate 
Islands  (vaguely  answering  to  our  Canaries />/»«  the  Madeira  group) 
lay  farther  west  than  any  part  of  Europe  or  Africa,  had  uken  the 
meridian  through  the  (supposed)  outermost  of  this  group  as  his 
prime  meridian,  from  whence  he  calculated  his  longitudes  eastwasds 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  as  both  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  had  no 
exact  knowledge  of  the  islands  in  question,  the  line,  thus  assumed 
was  purely  imaginary,  drawn  through  the  supposed  position  of  an 
island  which  they  placed  2§"  (instead  of  q"  20^  west  of  the  Sacred 
Promontory  (i.e.  Cape  St  Vincent,  regarded  by  Marinus  and  Ptolemy, 
as  by  previous  geographers,  as  the  westernmost  point  of  Europe). 
Hence  all  Ptolemy's  longitudes,  reckoned  eastwards,  were  about  7* 
less  than  they  would  have  been  if  really  measured  from  the  meridian 
of  Ferro,  which  continued  so  long  in  use.  This  error  was  the  more 
unfortunate  as  the  longitude  was  really  calculated,  not  from  this 
imaginary  line,  but  from  Alexandria,  westwards  as  well  as  eastwards 
(as  Ptolemy  himself  has  done  in  his  eighth  tx>ok),  and  afterwards 
reversed,  so  as  to  suit  the  supposed  method  of  computation. 


*  Hipparchus  pointed  out  the  mode  of  determining  longitudes 
by  observations  of  eclipses,  but  the  instance  to  which  he  referred  (of 
the  celebrated  eclipse  before  the  battle  of  Arbela,  which  was  also  seen 
at  Carthage)  ifc'as  a  mere  matter  of  popular  observation,  of  no  scien- 
tific value.  Yet  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  known  ol  no  other. 
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The  equator  was  in  like  manner  placed  by  Ptolemy  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  its  true  eeographtcal  position.  The  place  of 
the  equinoctial  line  was  well  known  to  him  as  a  matter  of  theory, 
bdt  as  no  observations  could  have  been  made  in  those  regions  he 
could  only  calculate  its  place  from  that  of  the  tropic,  which  he 
supposed  to  pass  through  Syene.  And  as  he  here,  as  elsewhere, 
reckoned  a  degree  of  latitude  as  equivalent  to  500  stadia,  he  inevi- 
tably made  the  interval  between  the  tropic  and  the  eauator  too 
small  by  one-nxth ;  and  the  place  of  the  former  being  fixea  by  obser- 
vation, he  necessarily  carried  up  the  supposed  place  of  the  equator 
too  high  by  more  than  230  geographical  miles.     But  as  he  had 


practicalljr   no   geographical   acquamtance   with   the   equinoctial 

I  this  error  was  of  lir  '    ' 

I  Marinus  and*l 

wt  important  li 

j6*  N.,  which,  passii  „ 

Island  and  the  Gulf  oilasus,  and  thus  dividing  the  Mediterranean 


regions  this  error  was  ci  little  importance. 
With  Marinus  and*  Ptolemy,  as  with  prec 

line  for  practicaijpurposes 

ling  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  Rhodes 


1th  Marinus  and*  Ptolemy,  as  with  preceding  Greek  geographers. 

1WU1  the  parallel  of 


the  roost  important  line  for  practicai 
"*  "•     which,  •        • 


(as  Dkaearchus  and  his  successors  usually  regarded  it)  into  twOt 
was  continued  in  theory  abne  the  chain  of  Mt  Taurus  till  it 
joined  the  mountains  north  of  India;  thence  to  the  Eastern  Ocean 
It  was  regarded  as  constituting  the  dividing  line  of  the  inhabited 
world,  along  which  the  length  of  the  latter  must  be  measured. 
But  so  inaccurate  were  the  observations  and  so  imperfect  the 
materials  at  command.  e\'en  in  regard  to  the  best  known  regions, 
that  Ptolemy,  following  Marinus.  describes  this  iMrsllel  as  passing 
through  Caralis  in  Sardinia  and  Lilybaeum  in  Sitily,  the  one  being 
really  in  39"  13'  lat.,  the  other  in  37**  ^'.    Still  more  strangely  he 

t>laces  Carthage  i**  20'  south  of  the  dividii^  parallel,  while  it  really 
ies  nearly  i"  north  of  it. 
The  problem  that  had  especially  attracted  the  attention  of 

t'eograpners  from  Dicacarchus  to  Ptolemy  was  to  determine  the 
e.igth  and  breadth  of  the  inhabited  world.  This  question  had  been 
fully  discussed  by  Marinus,  who  had  arrived  at  conclunons  widely 
different  from  his  predecessors.  Towards  the  north,  indeed,  there 
was  no  great  difference  of  opinion,  the  latitude  of  Thule  bcin^  gen- 
erally recognized  as  that  of  the  highest  northern  land,  and  this  was 
placed  both  by  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  in  63"  N.,  not  far  beyond  the 
true  portion  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  which  had  come  to  be  generally 
identified  with  the  mysterious  Thule  of  Pythcas.  The  western 
extremity,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been  in  like  manner  determined 
by  the  prime  meridian  drawn  through  the  supposed  position  of  the 
outermost  of  tht  Fortunate  Islands.  But  towards  the  south  and 
cast  Marinus  gave  en  enormous  extension  to  Africa  and  Ana,  beyond 
what  had  been  knoi.'n  to  or  suspected  by  earlier  geographers,  and, 
though  Ptolemy  reduced  Marinus'  calculations,  he  retained  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  their  results. 

tnc  additions  thus  made  to  the  estimated  dimen^ons  of  the 
known  world  were  indeed  in  both  directions  based  upon  a  real 
extension  of  knowledge,  derived  from  recent  information ;  but  the 
original  statements  were  so  perverted  by  miunterpretation  as  to 
give  results  (in  map-construction)  differing  widely  from  the  truth. 
The  southern  limit  of  the  world  had  been  fixed  by*  Eratosthenes  and 
even  by  Strabo  at  the  parallel  which  passed  through  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Africa  (CapeGuardafui).  the  Cinnamon  Fwgion  (Somali- 
land)  and  the  country  of  the  Sembritae  (Scnnaar).  This  parallel, 
which  would  correspond  nearly  to  that  of  10*  of  true  latitude,  they 
supposed  to  be  situated  at  a  distance  of  3400  stadia  (340  geographical 
miles)  from  that  of  Meroe  (the  poation  of  which  was  pretty  accu- 
rately known)  and  13400  to  the  south  of  Alexandria;  while  they 
conceived  it  as  passing  eastward  through  Taprobane  (Ceylon,  6ftcn 
Ceylon  plus  Sumatra?),  universally  recognized  as  the  southernmost 
land  of  Asia.  Both  these  geographers  were  ignorant  of  the  vast 
extension  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  this  line  and  even  of  the 
equator,  and  conceived  it  as  trending  away  west  from  the  Cinnamon 
Land  and  then  north-west  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Marinus 
had.  however,  learned  from  itineraries  both  by  land  and  sea  the 
fact  of  this  extension,  of  which  he  had  conceived  so  exaggerated 
an  idea  that  even  after  Ptolemy  had  reduced  it  by  more  than  half 
it  was  still  much  in  excess  of  the  truth.  The  eastern  coast  of  Africa 
was  indeed  tolerably  well  known,  beingfrequented  by  Greek  and 
Roman  traders,  as  far  as  a  place  called  Rhapta  (opposite  to  Zanzi- 
bar?), placed  by  Ptolemy  not  far  from  7**  S.  To  thi%  he  added  a 
bay  extending  to  Cape  Prasum  (Dclgado?),  which  he  placed  in 
iSt**  S.  At  the  same  time  he  assumed  the  position  in  about  the  same 
parallel  of  a  region  called  Agisymba,  inhabited  by  Ethiopians  and 
abounding  in  rhinoceroses,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
discoverea  by  a  Roman  general,  Julius  Matemus.  whose  itinerary 
was  employed  by  Marinus.  Taking,  therefore,  this  parallel  as  the 
limit  of  knowledge  to  the  south,  while  he  retained  that  of  Thule  to 
the  north,  Ptolemy  asugned  to  the  inhabited  world  a  breadth  of 
nearly  80**,  instead  of  less  than  6o^  as  in  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo. 

It  nad  been  a  common  belief  among  Greek  geographers,  from  the 
earliest  attempts  at  scientific  geography,  not  only  that  the  length 
of  the  inhabited  world  greatly  exceeded  its  breadth,  but  that  it 
was  more  than  twice  as  great,  an  unfounded  assumption  to  which 
their  successors  seem  to  have  felt  themselves  bound  to  conform. 
Thus  Marinus,  while  extending  his  Africa  unduly  southward,  exag- 
gerated A.sia  still  more  grossly  eastward.  Here  also  he  really 
possessed  a  great  advance  in  knowledge  over  all  his  predecessors, 
the  silk  trade  with  China  having  led  to  an  acquaintance,  though  of 


a  vague  and  |Eeneral  kind,  with  recions  east  of  the  Famir  and  Tiaa 
Shan ,  the  Unuu  of  Asia  as  previously  known  to  the  Greeks.  Marinus 
had  learned  that  traders  proceeding  eastward  from  the  Stone  Tower 
(near  the  Pamir?)  to  Sera,  the  capital  of  the  Seres  (inland  China?), 
occupied  seven  months  on  the  journey;  thence  he  calculated  tb^ 
the  distance  between  the  two  points  was  36.200  stadia  or  36x1 
geographical  miles.  Ptolemy,  while  he  points  out  the  erroseous 
mode  of  computation  on  which  this  conclusion  was  foundefl.  could 
not  correct  it  by  any  real  authority,  and  hence  reduced  it  som- 
marily  by  one  naif.  He  therefore  placed  Sera  (Singanfu?),  the 
easternmost  point  on  hu  map  of  Asia,  ^si*  from  the  Mooe  Tower, 
which  again  he  fixed,  on  the  authority  of  itineraries  cited  by  Marinus, 
at  24,000  stadia  or  60*  of  long;itude  from  the  Euphrates,  reckonii^ 
in  both  cases  a  degree  of  longitude  (in  this  latitude)  as  equivalent 
to  400  stadia.  Both  distances  were  greatly  in  excess,  independently 
of  error  arising  from  graduation.  The  distances  west  of  the 
Euphrates  were  of  course  comparativdy  weU  known,  nor  did 
Ptolemy's  calculation  of  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean  differ  very 
materially  from  those  of  previous  Greek  geographers,  thou^  stiu 
greatly  exceeding  the  trutn,  after  albwing  for  the  permanent  error 
of  graduation.  This  last,  it  must  be  remembered,  would  be  cumu- 
lative, the  longitudes  being  computed  from  a  fixed  point  in  the  west, 
instead  of  being  reckoned  east  and  west  from  Alexandria.,  which  was 
undoubtedly  the  mode  in  which  they  were  really  calculated.  These 
causes  of  error  combined  to  make  Ptolemy  allow  180*  loop.,  or  12 
hours'  interval,  between  the  Fortunate  Islands  meridian  and  Sen 
(really  about  130*). 

But  in  thus  estimating  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  known 
world,  Ptolemy  attached  a  ^ery  different  sense  to  these  terms 
from  that  which  they  had  generally  borne.  Most  earlier  Greek 
geographers  and  "  cosmographers  "  supposed  the  inhabited  world 
to  be  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  sea,  ana  to  form  a  vast  ishind  in  the 
midst  of  a  circumfluous  ocean.  This  notion  (perhaps  derived  from 
the  Homeric  "  ocean  stream,"  and  certainly  not  based  upon  direct 
observation)  was  nevertheless  in  accordance  with  truth,  neat  as 
was  the  misconception  involved  of  the  continenu  included.  But 
Ptolemy  in  this  respect  went  back  to  Hipparchus,  and  aaanmed 
that  the  land  extended  indefinitely  north  in  the  case  of  eastern 
Europe,  east,  south-east  and  north  in  that  of  Asia,  and  south, 
south-west  and  south-east  in  that  of  Africa.  His  boundary  line  was 
in  each  of  these  cases  an  arbitrary  limit,  beyond  which  lay  the 
Unknown  Land,  as  he  calls  it.    But  in  Africa  he  was  not  4 " 


with  this  extension  southward;  he  also  proloi^ed  the  continent 
eastward  from  its  southernmost  known  point,  so  as  to  form  a 
connexion  with  south-east  Asia,  the  extent  and  position  of  whidb 
he  wholly  misconceived. 

In  this  last  case  Marinus  dcri\*ed  from  the  voyages  of  recent 
navigators  in  the  Indian  seas  a  knowledge  of  extensive  Unds  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  Helleno-Ronun  world,  and  Ptolemy  acquired  more 
information  in  this  quarter.  But  he  formed  a  false  conception  of 
the  bearings  of  the  coasts  thus  made  known,  and  of  the  position  of 
the  lands  to  which  they  belonged,  and.  instead  of  carryinc  the  fine 
of  coast  northwards  from  the  Golden  Chersonese  (Malay  I^insola) 
to  the  Land  of  the  Sinae  (sea-coast  China),  he  brought  it  down  again 
towards  the  south  after  forming  a  great  bay,  so  that  he  placed 
Cattigara — the  principal  emporium  in  this  port  of  Asia,  and  the 
farthest  pmnt  known  to  him — on  a  supposed  coast  of  unknown 
extent,  but  with  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  facing  west. 
The  hypothesis  that  this  land  was  continuous  with  southemniQst 
Africa,  so  as  to  enckne  the  Indian  Ocean  as  one  vast  lake,  though  a 
mere  assumption,  is  stated  by  him  as  definitely  as  if  based  upon 
positive  information.  It  must  be  noticed  that  Ptolemy's  extcnsioa 
of  Asia  eastwards,  so  as  to  diminish  by  50"  of  longitude  the  interv^ 
between  easternmost  Asia  and  westernmost  Europe,  foAerrd 
Columbus'  belief  that  it  was  possible  to  reach  the  former  frooi  the 
latter  by  direct  navigation,  crossing  the  Atlantic 

Ptolemy's  errors  respecting  distant  regions  are  one  thing:  it  is 
another  thin^  to  discover,  in  regard  to  the  Mediterranean  basin, 
the  striking  imperfections  of  his  geographical  knowledge.  Here 
he  had  indeed  some  well-esUblished  data  for  latitudes.  That 
of  Massilia  had  been  determined,  within  a  few  milo,  by  IMhcas, 
and  those  of  Rome.  Alexandria  and  Rhodes  were  appraxunately 
known, « all  having  been  observation-centres  for  distinguished 
astronomers.  The  Tortunate  accident  that  Rhodes  by  00  the  sane 
parallel  with  the  Straits  of  Gibralur  enabled  Ptolemy  to  connect 
the  two  ends  of  the  Inland  Sea  on  the  famous  parallel  of  36"  N. 
Unfortunately  Ptolemy,  like  his  predecessors,  supposed  its  course 
to  lie  almost  uniformfy  through  the  open  sea,  ignoring  the  gmx 
projection  of  Africa  towards  the  north  from  Carthage  westward. 
The  erroneous  position  assigned  to  Carthage  being  supp(»ed  to  rm 
upon  astronomical  observation,  doubtless  determined  that  of  sB 
North  Africa.  Thus  Ptolemy's  Mediterranean,  from  Masnlia  to 
the  opposite  point  of  Africa;  had  a  width  of  over  11*  of  latitude 
(really  6^).  He  was  still  more  at  a  loss  in  respect  6(  kx^tudcs, 
for  which  he  had  no  trustworthy  observations;  yet  he  came  nearer 
the  truth  than  previous  geographers,  all  of  whom  hsul  greathr 
exaggerated  the  length  of  the  Inland  Sea.  Their  cakulatMns.  Kke 
those  of  Marinus  and  Ptolemy,  could  only  be  founded  on  the  imper- 
fect estimates  of  mariners:  and  Ptolemy,  in  translatieg  these 
conclusions  into  scientific  form,  vitiated  his  results  by  his  system  of 
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Kraduationn>  Thus  while  Marinas  calculated  34,800  stadia  as  the 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Straits  to  the  Gulf  of  lasus, 
this  was  suted  by  Ptolemv  at  62",  or  about  ao*  too  much.  Even 
after  correcting  the  error  oue  ta  his  computation  of  500  sudia  to  a 
degree,  there  remains  an  excess  of  nearly  500  geographical  miles. 

Another  error  which  disfigured  the  eastern  portion  of  Ptolemy's 
Mediterranean  map  was  the  position  of  Bysantium.  which  Ptolemy 
(misled  by  Hipparchus)  placed  in  the  same  latitude  with  Masttlia, 
thus  carrying  it  up  more  than  3*  above  its  true  position.  This 
pushed  the  whole  Euxine — with  whose  general  form  and  dimensions 
he  was  fairly  well  acquainted — too  far  north  by  the  same  amount; 
besides  this  he  enormously  exaggerated  the  extent  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis  (the  Sea  of  Azov),  which  he  also  represented  as  having  its 
direction  from  south  to  north;  by  the  combmed  effect  of  these  two 
errors  he  carried  up  its  northern  extremity  (with  the  Tanais  cstuaiy 
and  city)  as  high  as  54**  30'  (the  true  south  shore  of  the  Baltic). 
Ptolemjr.  however,  was  the  first  writer  of  antiquity  who  showed  some 
conception  of  the  relations  between  the  Tanais  or  Don  (usually 
considered  by  the  ancients  as  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Asia)  and  the  Rha  or  Volga,  which  he  correctly  described  as  flowing 
into  the  Caspian.  He  was  also  the  first  geographer  after  Alexander 
to  return  to  the  correct  view  (found  in  Herodotus  and  Aristotle) 
that  the  Caqiian  was  an  inland  sea,  without  communication  with  the 
ocean. 

As  to  north  Europe,  Ptolemy's  views  were  vague  and  imperfect. 
He  had  indeed  more  acquaintance  with  the  British  Islands  than  any 
previous  geographer,  and  showed  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  certain 
British  coast-lines^  But  he  (i)  placed  Ireland  {Ivemia)  farther 
north  than  any  part  of  Wates,  and  (2)  twisted  round  the  whofe  of 
Scotland,  so  as  to  make  iu  len^h  from  west  to  east  and  to  place  the 
northern  extremities  of  Britam  and  Ireland  almost  on  the  same 
parallel.  These  errors  are  probably  connected  and  are  naturally 
accompanied  by  the  placing  of  Thule,  the  Orkneys  {Orcades)  and  the 
Hebrides  {Ebndae)  indiscriminatelv  on  the  left  or  north  of  Caledonia. 
Here  he  was  perhaps  embarrassec  by  adopting  Marinus'  conclusion 
that  Thule  lay  in  63"  N.,  while  regardmg  it;  like  earlier  geographers,  as 
the  northernmost  of  all  lands.  Ptolemy  also  supposed  the  northern 
coast  of  Germany,  beyond  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  (Denmark), 
to  be  the  southern  shore  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  with  a  general 
direction  from  west  to  east.  Of  the  almost  wholly  landlocked 
Baltic  he  was  entirely  ignorant,  as  well  as  of  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula ;  his  Scandia  is  an  iriand  smaller  than  Corsica,  lying  in  the 
true  position  of  southern  central  Sweden.  Some  way  east  of  the 
Vistula,  Ptolemy,  however,  makes  the  Sarmatian  coast  trend  north, 
to  the  parallel  of  Thule ;  nor  did  he  conceive  this  as  an  actual  limit, 
but  believed  the  Unknown  Land  to  extend  indefinitely  in  thbdirec- 
tion  as  also  to  the  north  of  Asiatic  Scythia. 

As  to  the  latter'  region,  vague  and  erroneous  as  were  his  views 
concerning  this  enormous  tract  from  Sarmatia  to  China,  they  show 
an  advance  on  those  of  earlier  geographers.  Ptolemy  was  the  first 
who  had  anything  like  a  clear  idea  of  the  great  north-and-south 
dividing  range  of  Central  Asia  (the  Pamir  and  Tian  Shan),  which  he 
called  Imaus,  placing  it  nearly  40**  too  far  east,  and  making  it  divide 
Scythia  into  two  portions  (Within  Imaus  and  Beyond  Imaus), 
somewhat  corresponding  to  Russian  and  Chinese  Central  Asia. 
Ptolemy  also  applies  the  terra  Imaus  to  a  section  of  the  backbone 
nn^  which  in  his  systera  crosses  Asia  from  west  to  east.  This 
section  lies  east  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  forms  an  angle  with  the 
dther  Imaus  running  north. 

On  the  southern  shores  of  Asia  Ptolemy's  geography  is  especially 
faulty,  though  he  shows  a  greatly  increasea  general  knowledge  of 
these  regions.  For  more  than  a  century  the  commercial  relations 
between  western  India  and  Alexandria,  the  chief  eastern  emporium 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  had  become  more  important  and  intimate 
than  ever  before.  The  tract  called  the  PeriMus  of  the  Ervtkraean 
Sea,  about  a.d.  80,  contains  sailing  directions  for  merchants  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Indus  and  Malabar,  and  even  indicates  that  the  coast 
from  Barygaza  (Baroch)  had  a  general  southward  direction  down'  to 
and  far  beyond  Cape  Komari  ((Tomorin),  which,  taken  toKether  with 
its  account  of  the  shore-line  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  affords  some 
sugsestions  at  least  of  a  peninsular  character  for  south  India.  But 
Ptolemy,  fcrflowing  Marinus,  not  only  ^ves  to  the  Indian  coasts, 
from  Indus  to  Ganges,  an  undue  extension  in  longitude,  but  practi- 
cally denies  anything  of  an  Indian  peninsula,  phanc  capes  Komaria 
ana  Kory  (his  southernmost  points  in  India)  only  4  S.  of  Barygaza, 
the  real  interval  being  over  800  geographical  miles,  or,  accoraing  to 
Ptolemy's  system  of  graduation,  16  oi^htitude.  This  error,  distor- 
ting the  whole  appearance  of  south  Asia,  is  associated  with  another 
as  ^reat,  but  of  opposite  tendency,  in  regard  to  Taprobane  On  which 
ancient  ideas  of  Ceylon  and  Sumatra  are  confusedly  mingled)^  The 
nbe  <^  this  was  exanerated  by  most  earlier  Greek  geographers; 
but  Ptolemy  extended  it  through  is*'  of  latitude  and  la**  of  longitude, 
so  as  to  make  it  about  fourteen  times  as  large  as  the  reality,  and 
bring  down  its  southern  extremity  more  than  2*  south  of  the 
equator. 

Similar  distortions  in  regions  beyond  the  Ganges,  concerning 
which  Ptolemy  is  our  only  ancient  authority,  are  less  surprising. 
Between  the  date  of  the  Periplvs  and  that  of  Marinus  it  seems 
probable  that  Greek  mariners  had  not  only  crossed  the  Gansetic 
gulf  and  visited  the  buid  on  the  opposite  side,  which  they  called  the 
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GoMeo  Chersonese,  but  pushed  considerably  farther  east,  to  Catti- 
gara.  But  these  commercial  voyagers  either  brought  back  inaccu- 
rate notions,  or  Ptolemy's  preconceptions  destroyed  the  value  of 
the  new  information,  for  nowhere  does  he  distort  the  truth  more 
wildly.  After  passing  the  Great  Gulf,  beyond  the*  Golden  Cher- 
sonese, he  makes  the  coast  trend  southward,  and  thus  places  Catti- 
rn  (perhaps  one  of  the  south  China  ports)  8}"  south  of  the  equator, 
this  he  was  perhaps  influenced  by  his  notion  of  a  junction  of 
Asia  and  Africa  in  a  terra  incoptita  south  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  regard  to  West  Africa,  we  may  notice  that  he  conceives  this 
coast  as  running  almost  due  north  and  south  to  10*  N.,  and  then 
(after  forming  a  great  bay)  as  bending  away  to  the  unknown  south- 
west. Though  the  Fortunate  Islands  were  so  imporunt  to  his 
system  as  his  prime  meridian,  he  was  entirely  misinformed  about 
them,  and  extended  the  group  through  more  than  5**  of  latitude,  so 
as  to  bring  down  the  most  southerly  of  them  to  the  real  parallel  of 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

In  regard  to  the  mathematical  construction  or  projection  of  his 
maps,  not  only  was  Ptolemy  greatly  in  advance  of  all  his  predeces- 
son.  but  his  thcoretkal  skill  was  altogether  beyond  the  nature  of 
the  materials  to  whkh  he  applied  it.  The  methods  by  which  he 
obviated  the  difficulty  of  transferring  the  delineation  of  different 
countries  from  the  spherical  surface  oithe  globe  to  the  plane  surface 
of  an  ordinary  map  differed  little  from  those  in  use  at  the  present 
day,  and  the  errqre  arising  from  this  cause  (apart  from  those  produced 
by  his  fundamental  error  of  eraduation)  were  really  of  little  conse- 
ouence  compared  with  the  defective  character  of  his  information  and 
the  want  of  anything  approaching  to  a  survey  of  the  countries 
delineated.  He  himself  was  well  aware  of  his  deficiencies  in  this 
respect,  and,  while  giving  full  directions  for  the  scientific  construction 
of  a  general  map,  he  contents  himself,  for  the  special  maps  of  different 
countries,  with  the  simple  method  employed  by  Marinus  of  drawing 
the  parallels  of  latitude  and  meridians  of^ longitude  as  straight  lines, 
assuming  in  each  case  the  proportion  between  the  two.  as  it  really 
stood  with  respect  to  some  one  parallel  towards  the  middle  of  the 
map.  and  neglecting  the  inclinations  of  the  meridians  to  one  another. 
Such  a  course,  as  he  himself  repeatedly  aflirms.  will  not  make  any 
material  difference  within  the  hmits  of  each  special  map. 

Ptolemy  especially  devoted  himself  to  the  mathematical  branch 
of  hb  subject,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  work,  in  which  hb  results 
are  presented  in  a  tabular  form,  instead  of  being  at  once  embodied 
in  a  map.  was  undoubtedly  desisned  to  enable  the  student  to 
Construct  his  maps  for  himself.  Thb  purpose  it  has  abundantly 
served,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  owe  to  the  peculiar  form  thus 
given  to  his  results  their  transmission  in  a  comparatively  perfect 
condition  to  the  present  day.  Unfortunately  the  specious  appear- 
ance of  these  results  has  led  to  the  belief  that  what  was  stated  in 
so  sbientific  a  form  must  necessarily  be  based  upon  scientific  observa- 
tions. Though  Ptolemy  himself  has  distinctly  pointed  out  in  his 
first  book  the  defective  nature  of  hb  materials,  and  the  true  character 
of  the  dau  furnished  by  his  tables,  few  readera  studied  thb  portion 
of  hb  work,  and  hb  statements  were  generally  received  with  un- 
doubting  faith.  It  b  only  in  modem  times  that  his  apparently 
scientific  work  has  been  shown  to  be  in  most  cases  a  specious  edifice 
resting  upon  no  adeouate  foundations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  Ptolemy  was  from  the 
time  of  its  first  publication  accompanied  with  maps,  which  are 
regularly  referred  to  in  the  eighth  book.  But  how  far  those  which 
are  now  extant  represent  the  original  series  is  a  disputed  point. 
In  two  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the 
maps  which  accompany  them  are  the  work  of  one  Agathodaemon  of 
Alexandria,  who  'drew  them  according  to  the  eight  books  of 
Claudius  Ptolemy."  Thb  expression  might  eoually  apply  to  the 
work  of  a  contemporary  draughtsman  under  the  eyes  of  Ptolemy 
himself,  or  to  that  of  a  skilful  geographer  at  a  later  period,  and 
nothing  b  known  from  any  other  source  concerning  this  Agatho- 
daemon. The  attempt  to  identify  him  with  a  grammarian  of  the 
same  name  who  lived  in  the  5th  century  is  wholly  without  founda- 
tion. But  it  appears,  on  the  whole,  most  probable  that  the  maps 
appended  to  the  MSS.  still  extant  have  bent  transmitted  by  unin- 
terrupted tradition  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 

a.  Protreu  of  Gtopaphical  Knoviedie  in  Certain  Social  Regions. — 
Ptolemy  records,  after  Marinus.  the  penetration  ot  Roman  expedi- 
tions to  the  Und  of  the  Ethiopians  and  to  Agisymba.  clearly  some 
region  of  the  Sudan  beyond  the  Sahara  desert,  perhaps  the  basin  of 
Lake  Chad.  But  while  thb  name  was  the  only  recorded  result  of 
these  expeditions,  Ptolemy  also  gives  much  other  information  con- 
cerning the  interior  of  North  Afnca  (whence  derived  we  know  not) 
to  which  nothing  nmilar  b  found  in  any  earlier  writer.  Unfortu- 
nately this  new  information  was  of  so  crude  a  character,  and  b 
prnented  in  so  embarrassing  a  form,  as  to  perplex  rather  than 
assbt.  Thus  Ptolemy's  statements  concerning  the  rivers  Gir  and 
Nigir,  and  the  lakes  and  mountains  with  whkrh  they  were  connected, 
have  baffled  successive  generations  of  interpreters.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  they  present  no  resemblance  to  the- real  features  of  the 
country  as  now  'known,  and  cannot  be  reconciled  with  them  except 
by  arbitrary  conjecture. 

As  to  the  Nile,  both  Greeks  and  Romans  had  long  endeavoured 
to  discover  the  sources  of  this  river,  and  an  expedition  sent  out  for 
that  purpose  by  the  emperor  Nero  had  undoubtedly  penetrated  as  far 
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as  the  manhet  of  the  White  Nile  in  about  9**  N.  Ptolemy's  sutement 
that  the  Nile  derived  its  waters  from  two  streams  which  rose  in 
two  lakes  a  little  south  of  the  equator  was  nearer  the  truth  than 
any  of  the  theories  concocted  in  noodcm  times  before  the  discovery 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Nyanza.  In  connexion  with  this  subject 
he  introduces  a  range  of  mountains  running  from  east  to  w^t.  which 
he  calls  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  which,  however  little 
understood  by  Ptolemy,  may  be  considered  to  represent  in  a  measure 
the  fact  of  the  alpine  highlands  now  known  to  exist  in  the  neishbour- 
hood  of  the  Nyanzas  and  in  British  and  German  East  Africa  (Kuwen- 
lori,  Kenya.  Kilimanjaro,  &c.). 

In  Asia,  as  in  Africa,  Ptolemv  had  obtained,  as  yrt  have  seen,  a 
vague,  sometimes  valuable,  often  misleading,  half-knowledge  of 
extensive  regions,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Mediterranean  world, 
and  especially  of  Chinese  Asia  and  its  capital  of  Sera  (Singanfu). 
North  of  the  route  leading  to  this  far  eastern  land  (supposed  by 
Ptolemy  to  be  nearly  coincident  with  the  parallel  of  40**)  lay  a  vast 
region  of  which  apparently  he  knew  nothing,  but  which  he  vaguely 
assumed  to  exteaci  indefinitely  northwards  as  far  as  the  limits  cm 
the  Unknown  Land.  The  Jaxartes,  which  since  Alexander  had  been 
the  boundary  of  Greek  geography  in  thb  dire^ion,  was  still  the 
northern  limit  of  all  that  was  really  known  of  Central  Asia.  Beyond 
that  Ptolemy  places  many  tribes,  to  which  he  could  assign  no  definite 
locality,  and  mountain  ranges  which  he  could  only  place  at  hap- 
haaard.  As  to  south-east  Asia,  in  spite  of  hu  misplacement  of 
Cattigara  and  the  Sinae  or  Thinae.  we  must  reoxnise  in  the  latter 
name  a  form  of  China;  from  the  Sinae  being  placed  immediately 
south  of  the  Seres,  it  is  possible  that  Ptolemy  was -aware  of  the 
connexion  between  the  two — the  Chinese  coast  known  only  by 
nuiritime  voyages,  and  inland  China,. known  only  by  continental 
trade. 

As  to  Mediterranean  countries,  we  have  seen  that  Ptolemy 
professed  (in  the  main)  to  follow  Marinus;  the  latter,  in  turn,  hrgely 
depended  on  Timosthenes  of  Rhodes  (/I.  c.  260  B.C.).  the  admiral 
of  Ptoleow  PhiladelphuB,  as  to  coasts  and  maritime  distances. 
Claudius  E*tolcmy.  however,  introduced  many  changes  in  Marinus* 
results,  some  of  which  he  has  pointed  out  though  there  are  doubtless 
many  others  which  we  have  no  means  of  detecting.  For  the  interior 
of  the  different  countries  Roman  roads  and  itineraries  must  have 
furnished  both  Marinus  and  Ptotemy  with  a  mass  of  valuable 
materials.  But  neither  seems  to  have  taken  full  advantage  of  these ; 
and  the  tables  of  the  Alexandrian  geographer  abound  with  mistakes 
— even  in  countries  so  well  known  as  uaul  and  Spain — which  might 
eauly  have  been  obviated  by  a  more  judkious  use  of  such  Roman 
authorities. 

.  In  spite  of  the  merits  <^  Ptolemy's  geographical  work  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  complete  or  satisfactory  treatise  upon  the  subject.  It 
was  the  work  of  an  astronomer  rather  than  a  geographer.  Not  only 
did  its  plan  exclude  all  description  of  the  countries  with  whkrh  it 
dealt,  tneir  climate,  natural  (Mroductions,  inhabiunts  and  peculiar 
features,  but  even  its  physical  geography  proper  is  treated  in  an 
irregular  and  perfunctory  manner.  While  Strabo  was  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  rivers  and  mounuin  chains  which  (in  his 
own  phrase)  "  geogmphize  "  a  country,  Ptolemy  deals  with  this  part 
of  his  subject  in  so  careless  a  manner  as  to  be  often  worse  than  useless. 
In  Gaul,  for  instance,  the  few  notkea  he  gives  of  the  rivers  that  play 
so  important  a  part  in  its  geography  arc  disfigured  by  some  astouna- 
tng  errors;  while  he  does  not  notk»  any  of  the  great  tributaries  of 
the  Rhine,  though  mentioning  an  obscure  streamlet,  otherwise 
unknown,  because  it  happened  to  be  the  boundary  between  two 
Roman  provinces. 

Bibliography.— Ptolemy's  Ceograpkia  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  a  Latin  translation,  accompanied  with  maps,  in  1462(?), 
and  numerous  other  editions  followed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tsth 
and  earlier  half  of  the  i6th  centuries,  but  the  Greek  text  did  not 
make  its  appearance  till  1533,  when  it  was  published  at  Basel  in 
quarto,  edited  by  Erasmus.  AH  these  early  editions,  however,  swarm 
with  textual  errors,  and  are  critically  worthless.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  edition  of  P.  Bertius  (Gr.  and  Lat..  Leiden,  1618.  typ. 
Elaevir),  which  was  long  the  standard  library  edition.  It  contains 
a  new  set  of  maps  drawn  by  Mercator.  as  well  as  a  fresh  series 
(not  intended  to  illustrate  Ptolemy)  by  Ortelius,  the  Roman  Itiner- 
aries, including  the  Ti^nda  ^ruAfifenaiia,  and  much  other  miscel- 
laneous matter.  The  first  attempt  at  a  really  critical  edition  was 
made  by  F.  G.  Wilberg,  and  C.  H.  F.  Grashof  Uto.  Essen,  i8t8^ 
184s),  but  this  only  covered  the  first  six  books  01  the  entire  eight. 
The  edition  of  C.  F.  A.  Nobbe  (3  vols.,  i8ma.  Leipxig.  1843).  presents 
the  best  Greek  text  of  the  whole  work,  and  has  a  useful  Index. 
The  best  edition,  so  far  as  completed,  b  that  published  In  A.  F. 
Didot's  Bibliotkeca  grauonm  scriptonm  {OoMdii  Ptdemaei 
uorapkia;  2  volsi,  Pans,  i883and  iQOi),  originally  edited  by  Cari 
Mailer  and  continued  by  C.  T.  Fisdier,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  a  copious  commentary,  geoeraphkal  as  weU  as  critkal.  See 
also.  F.  C.  L.  Stckler.  CiaudM  PteUmaei  Germania  (Hesse  Cassel, 
1833);  W.  D.  CooW,  OsiMb'tu  Ptolemy  and  tkt  Nile  (London. 
i8S4) :  J.  W.  McCrindk.  iliK«»a /iiJm <2ci«yv5eii (yPtotemy  (Bombay, 
1885),  reprinted  from  Indian  Antiamry  (1884);  Henry  Bradley. 
*'  Ptolemy's  Geography  of  the  British  Isles,"  in  Archaeolotia,  vol 
xlxHii.  (188^)  :T.  G.  Rylands,  GeerapkyofPudemyBlncidaUd  (Dublin. 
J893) ;  aad  a  Polish  study  of  Ptolemy's  (krmany  and  Sannatia,  in 


the  Historical-PhikMophical  Series  (a)  of  the  Cracow  University 
(1902).  voL  xvi.  (E.  H.  B. ;  C.  R.  B.) 

PTOHAINB  FOnONIlfO  (Gr.  irrwMa,  corpse),  a  phrase  now 
popxilarized  in  the  sense  of  a  certain  class  of  food-poisomng. 
The  word  "  ptomaine  "  was  invented  by  the  Italiaa  chemist 
Selmi  for  the  basic  substances  produced  in  putrefaction.  They 
bek>ng  to  several  classes  of  chemical  compotinda.    (See  Mehcal 

JURISPRTTDENCE.) 

PUBERTY  (Lat.  pubertas,  from  pubes,  Puber,  mature,  adult), 
that  period  of  life  at  which  the  generative  organs  in  both  sexes 
become  functionally  active  (see  Reproductive  System).  In 
northern  countries  males  enter  upon  sexual  maturity  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen,  sometimes  not  much  before  the  eighteenth 
year,  females  between  twelve  and  fourteen.  In  tropical  cUmatcs 
puberty  is  much  earlier.  In  English  common  law  the  age  of 
puberty  is  conclusively  presumed  to  be  fourteen  in  the  male  and 
twelve  in  the  female.  Puberty  is  of  much  ethnological  interest, 
as  being  the  occasion  among  many  races  for  feasts  and  reUgiotts 
ceremonies.  In  Rome  a  feast  was  given  to  the  family  and 
friends:  the  hair  of  boys  was  cut  short,  a  lock  being  thrown  into 
the  fire  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  one  into  water  as  an  offering 
to  Neptune.  Girls  offered  their  doUs  to  Venus,  and  the 
huUa — a  little  locket  of  gold  worn  round  children's  necks,  often 
by  boys  as  well  as  girl»— was  taken  off  and  dedicated  in  the 
case  of  the  former  to  Hercules  or  the  household  lares,  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  to  Juno.  The  attainment  of  puberty  is 
celebrated  by  savages  with  ceremonies  some  of  which  seem  to 
be  directly  associated  with  totemism.  The  Australian  rites  of 
initiation  include  the  raising  of  those  scars  on  the  bodies  of 
clansmen  or  clanswomen  which  serve  as  tribal  badges  or 
actually  depict  the  totem.  Among  many  savage  peoples  lads 
at  puberty  undergo  a  pretence  of  being  killed  and  biou^t  to 
life  again. 

PUBLICANI,  literally  men  employed  "  in  connexion  with  the 
revenue,"  {pubUcMm^  from  poptdus,  people),  or  possibly  *'  in  the 
public  service,"  the  name  given  in  ancient  Rome  to  a  body  of 
men  who  either  hired  state  property  or  monopolies  for  a  certain 
period,  during  which  they  could  farm  such  property  to  their  own 
profit,  or  bought  of  the  state  for  a  fixed  sum  the  right  to  farm  for 
a  term  of  years  the  taxes  due  to  the  treasury  from  the  public  land 
in  Italy  (see  Acrakian  Laws)  or  the  land  held  by  Roman 
subjects  in  the  provinces.  In  very  eariy  times  the  senate 
entnisted  to  officials  appointed  for  the  purpose  the  control  of 
the  sale  of  salt  (Livy  iL  9);  and  it  was  a  natural  development 
from  this  that  the  state,  instead  of  i^pointing  officials  to  manage 
its  monopolies,  should  let  out  those  monopolies  to  individuals. 
A  regular  system  was  soon  established  by  which  the  censor, 
who  held  office  every  fifth  year,  placed  all  the  sources  of  .pubhc 
revenue  in  the  hands  of  certain  individuals  or  companies,  who 
on  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  into  the  treasury,  or  on  giving 
adequate  security  for  such  payment,  received  the  right  to  nuke 
what  profit  they  could  out  of  the  revenues  during  the  five  years 
that  aJiould  elapse  before  the  next  censorship.  The  assignmenr 
was  made  to  the  highest  bidder  at  a  public  auction  held  by  the 
censor.  The  same  system  was  applini  to  the  public  works,  the 
publicanus  (or  company)  in  this  case  being  paid  a  certain  sum,  in 
return  for  which  he  took  entire  charge  of  a  certain  department 
of  the  public  works,  and  winning  his  appointment  by  making 
the  lowest  tender.  That  this  system  was  well  established  at  the 
time  of  the  Second  Punic  War  is  assumed  in  Livy's  account  of  the 
various  offers  made  by  the  wealthier  class  of  citizens  to  relieve 
the  exhausted  treasury  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  companies  offering  a  price  for  branches  of  the 
revenue  which  was  calculated  rather  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
state  than  to  ensure  any  profit  for  themselves  (Livy  xxiii.  49). 
On  the  other  hand  individuals  are  represented  as  undertaking  the 
management  of  public  works  on  the  understanding  that  thfy 
will  expect  no  payment  untfl  the  conclusion  of  the  war  (ibid, 
xxiv.  x8). 

In  very  early  times  the  pMicam  may  have  been  men  cfesdy 
connected  with  the  government.  But  since  wealth  was  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  the  post,  and  wealth  at  Rome  became  moR 
and  more  confined  to  the  commercial  class,  the  ^wUiauu  becaac 
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identical  with  the  leading  representatives  of  the  class  of  capital- 
ists and  traders.  This  class  was  always  distinct  at  Rome  from 
the  hereditary  nobilty  which  monopolized  the  government  of 
the  state,  and  members  of  the  senatorial  class  were  ezduded  from 
it  by  definite  enactment  (see  Senate).  Although  common 
interest  was  strong  enough  to  secure  for  the  government  in  time 
of  external  danger  the  loyal  support  of  the  commercial  class, 
yet  after  the  dose  of  the  great  wars  a  market  hostility  grew  up 
between  it  and  the  government. 

The  extension  of  the  Roman  system  of  tax-farming  to  the 
provinces  did  not  at  first  increase  the  importance  of  the  pukkani 
in  Italy;  for  m  the  earlier  provinces,  in  which  the  collection  of 
the  revenues  was  put. up  to  auction  in  the  province  itself,  the 
pttblkani  were  generally  natives.  But  C.  Gracchus,  who  carried 
a  law  that  the  taxes  of  the  new  province  of  Asia  should  be  put 
up  to  auction  by  the  censor  in  Rome,  gave  to  the  Roman  capital- 
ists an  opportunity  of  greatly  extending  their  finandal  operations 
and  thus  in  a  short  time  of  securing  important  political  powers. 
It  was  in  thdr  capadty  of  ptMicani  in  the  wealthiest  provinces 
that  the  capitalist  or  equestrian  judices  (see  Equttes)  became  a 
menace  to  the  provindal  governors  who  represented  the  sena- 
torial power.  Cieero  often  applies  the  name  puUicani  to  the 
whole  order;  and  on  the  various  occasions  when  the  demands  of 
the  equestrian  party  determined  the  poh'cy  of  the  state  we  can 
clearly  trace  the  interests  of  the  publicani,  who  were  involved  in 
an  infinite  number  of  commercial  and  financial  transactions  in 
the  provinces,  as  the  motive  of  its  action.  Thus  the  crud  fate 
of  the  Roman  business  men  in  Cirta  led  the  capitalist  class  to 
force  the  Jugurthine  War  upon  the  senate  in  iis  B.C.;  the  dis- 
organization of  Asiatic  commerce  by  the  pirates  led  the  same 
party  to  support  the  proposal  to  confer  extraordinary  powers  on 
Pompey  in  67  B.C.;  and  the  rigour  of  the  senate  in  opposing  any 
relaxation  of  the  burdensome  contract  made  by  the  tax-farmers 
of  Asia  in  60  b.c.  led  to  that  estrangement  between  the  senate 
and  the  capitalist  class  which  enabled  the  democratic  party  to 
work  its  will  and  pave  the  Way  for  the  prindpate. 

The  companies  of  publicani  continued  some  of  their  operations 
in  the  provinces  under  the  early  prindpate,  but  they  lost  many 
of  thdr  opportunities  of  oppression  and  embezzlement.  *We 
hear  of  a  vigorous  attempt  made  by  Nero  to  suppress  thdr 
unjust  exactions,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  kept  under  much 
closer  supervision. 

The  term  pubUcanus  was  applied  at  this  time,  and  probably 
earlier,  to  the  subordinate  officials  employed  by^he  companies 
of  puUicani  for  the  actual  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  thus 
acquired  the  general  sense  of  "  tax-collector,"  even  in  provinces 
where  the  system  of  tax-farming  by  contract  with  societies  of 
publicani  was  not  in  existence.  (A.  M.  Cl.) 

PUBLIC  HEALTH,  LAW  OF.  State  medicine  as  an  organized 
department  of  administration  is  entirely  of  modem  growth. 
By  the  common  law  of  England  the  only  remedy  for  any  act  or 
omission  dangerous  to  health  was  an  action  for  damages  or  an 
indictment  for  nuisance.  The  indictment  for  nuisance  still  lies  for 
many  offences  which  are  now  punishable  in  a  summary  manner 
under  the  powers  of  modem  legislation.  But  for  a  long  time  it 
was  the  only,  not  as  now  a  concurrent,  remedy.  At  a  compara- 
tively early  date  statutes  were  passed  dealing  with  matters  for 
which  the  common  law  had  provided  too  cumbrous  a  remedy, 
while  the  plague  called  forth  the  act  of  i  Jac.  I.  c.  31  (1603), 
which  made  it  a  capital  offence  for  an  infected  person  to  go 
abroad  after  being  commanded  by  the  proper  authority  to  keep 
his  bouse.  The  act  for  the  rebuilding  of  London  after  the  great 
fire,  19  Car.  II.  c.  3  (1668),  contained  various  provisions  as  to  the 
height  of  houses,  breadth  of  streets,  construction  of  sewers  and 
prohibition  of  noisome  trades.  Numerous  local  acts  gave  the 
authorities  of  the  more  important  towns  power  over  the  public 
health.  But  it  was  not  until  1848  that  a  general  Public  Health 
Act,  embracing  the  whole  of  England  (except  the  Metropolis), 
was  passed.  The  Public  Health  Act  1848  created  a  general 
board  of  health  as  the  supreme  authority  in  sanitary  matters, 
but  greater  local  sanitary  control  was  given  by  an  act  of  1858. 
The  local  government  board,  the  present  central  authority,  was 


created  by  an  act  of  1871.  Numerous  acts  dealing  with  public 
health  were  passed  from  1849  to  1874,  and  the  law  was  digested 
into  the  Public  Health  Act  1875,  as  amended  by  the  Local 
Government  Act  1894  and  other  acts. 

The  tendency  of  EngUah  aanitanr  legislation  has  been  to  place 
local  samtary  regulations  in  the  hands  of  the  local  autbontics, 
subject  to^  general  Buperintendence  by  a  government  department. 
The  junadiction  of  a  local  authority  is  both  preventive  and  remedial. 
The  matters  falling  under  it  are  very  numerous,  but  the  more  im- 
portant will  be  found  in  the  article  EmGLKimi'  Local  Cffoernment. 
The  act  of  1875  was  followed  by  the  Public  Health  Acu  Amend* 
ment  Act  1890,  the  Public  Health  Act  1896  and  the  Public  Health 
Acts  Amendment  Act  1907.  The  first  of  these  sUtutes  confers 
enlarged  powers  on  such  local  authorities  as  choose  to  adopt  it — 
the  right  of  adoption  bdng  general  in  the  case  of  urban  authorities, 
and  in  that  of  rural  authorities  Umited  to  certain  spedfied  pro- 
visions unless  extended  by  the  local  government  board.  The 
Public  Health  Acts  1896  and  1904  abolished  the  old  system  of 
quarantine  (q-v.),  and  empowered  the  local  government  board 
to  make  regulatbns  as  to  the  landing  or  emtwrking  of  infected 
persons  from  ships,  British  or  foreign;  while  the  act  of  1907 
enabled  local  authorities  to  adoF^  many  of  the  useful  clauses  intro- 
duced into  private  bills  from  time  to  time,  relating  not  only  to 
sanitary  provisions,  but  to  streets  and  buildings,  milk,  &c.  supply, 
recreation  grounds,  sky-«gns,  &c 

Elaborate  provision  has  been  made  for  the  notification  of  infec- 
tious diseases  by  the  Infectious  Diseases  (Notificatbn)  Acts  1889 
and  1899.  The  former  statute  was  originally  adoptive  only,,  but 
it  has  now  been  extended  by  the  latter  to  every.district  in  England 
or  Wales — in  London  notificatbn  has  been  compulsory  since  1891. 
Reference  should  be  made  also  to  the  foUowmg  statutes:  the 
Infectious  Disease  (Prevention)  Act  1890  provides  tor  the  inspection 
of  dairies,  and  the  cleansing  and  disinfecting  of  premises,  and 
under  the  Public  Health  (Ports)  Act  1896  the  local  government 
board  may  by  order  assign  to  any  port  sanitary  authority,  powers 
or  duties  arising  under  this  statute.  The  scope  of  the  Batns  and 
Washhouses  Acu  1846  to  i88a  sufficiently  appears  from  the  title. 
The  Isolation  Hospitals  Act  1803  enables  county  coundb  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  hoqntals  for  the  reception  of  patients  suffering 
from  infectbus  diseases;  the  Cleansing  of  Persons  Act  1897  enables 
local  authorities  to  {lermit  oersons  who  apply  to  them,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  infested  with  vermin,  to  have  the  eratuitous 
use  of  cleansing  apparatus;  and  the  Vaccinatbn  Acts  01  1898  and 
1907  profoundly  modified  the  law  as  to  vacdnatbn  by  giving  a 
discretion  to  magistrates.  See  too,  among  other  acts,  those  of 
1881  (alkali  worlu),  1882  (fruit  pickers),  18S3  (epidemics),  1880 
(cholera),  1904  (shop  hours),  1905  (medical  inspectbn  of  aliens) 
and  numerous  others. 

In  addition  to  these  statutes,  account  has  to  be  taken  of  a  large 
body  of  legislatbn  which  relates  indirectly  to  the  law  of  public 
health,  or  at  least  comes  well  within  its  range  of  operation.  It 
deals  with  a  very  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  only  the  slightest 
sketch  of  its  results  need  be  given  here.  (For  factories  and  work- 
shops, see  Labour  Legislation,  and  for  merchant  shipping,  see 
Seamen.)  The  Coal  Mines  Kegulatbn  Act  1896  aims  at  the  pre> 
vention  of  acddents  due  to  inflammable  gas  and  coal-dust  in  coal 
mines.  The  Cotton  Cbth  Factories  Acts  1880  and  1897  enable 
the  home  secretary  to  make  regulations  for  health  in  cotton  mills. 
The  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  (Borders  Councils)  Act  1898 
enables  joint  committees  of  English  and  Scottish  county  councils 
of  counties  on  both  sides  of  the  Border  to  exerdse  the  powers  of 
the  Rivers  Pollutbn  Prevention  Act  1876,  in  relatbn  to  any  river 
or  tributary  which  b  partly  in  Enffland  and  partly  in  Scotland — 
an  expression  including  tne  Tweed.  The  Notification  of  Births 
Act  1907  and  the  Children  Act  1908  (see  Childkbn:  Law  rdatini  to) 
have  given  great  jorotectbn  to  infant  life.  Lastly,  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  1894,  which 
consolidated  the  law  on  this  subject. 

London, — Down  to  the  year  1891  London  was  governed  In 
matters  <A  public  health  by  a  series  of  special  statutes'  (especially 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Acts),  and  by  provisbns  in  the  general 
SUtutes.  The  law  as  to  the  Metropolis  was  consolidated,  and  is 
now  regulated  by  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act  1891.  The 
sanitary  authorities  for  the  executbn  of  the  act  were  the  com- 
missioners of  sewers  for  the  City  of  London,  the  vestries  of  the 
larger  and  the  district  boards  of  some  of  the  smaller  parishes,  and 
varying  authorities  for  Woolwich  and  some  other  places.  Under 
the  London  Government  Act  1899,  the  powers  o\  each  existing 
vestry  and  district  board  are  transferred  to  the  coundl  of  the  borough 
comprising  the  area  within  the  jurisdictbn  of  such  vestry  and 
district  board;  and  the  borough  coundls  take  over  certain  of  the 
powers  of  the  county  coundl  (e.g.  as  to  dairies,  milk,  slaushter- 
houses  and  offensive  businesses)  and  exercise  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  it  in  other  matters.  Provisbn  is  made  for  the  appointment 
of  medical  officers  of  health  and  sanitary  insoectors.  The  medical 
officer  is  for  some  purposes  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  district  poor- 
law  medical  officer,  and  he  cannot  be  removed  without  the  consent 
of  the  local  government  board.    In  its  structure  and  substance 
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the  Public  Health  (London)  Act  1 891.  which  consists  of  144  sections, 
do«ly  reictnblc*  tHe  ge»eml  acti  (see  London,  §  iv.). 

The  1a w  of  pLibtic  health  in  London  is  also  affected  by  a  number 
o(  bter  statu [VI  n^Utln^  to  the  Thictropolis  alone,  such  as  the  London 
Building  Acii  ih^>4  and  tj^g^y,  the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Act 
iS*^,  the  Can^U  j^rotection  ttoDilon)  Act  1898.  &c 

ScffiJamd, — S.initaiy  Itfiislatinn  occurs  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
AleiijndcT  111,  The  StaiuUi  Ctide,  c  19,  forbade  the  deposit  of 
dune  or  oibpa.  m  the  ttrt-ct,  market,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed 
at  [fenvick,  under  a  penalty  of  eight  shillings.  At  a  later  date  the 
act  ol  [540,  c.  30«  enacted  that  no  flesh  was  to  be  slain  in  Edinburgh 
on  tho  cast  bide  ol  the  Leitb  W^nd;  that  of  162 1,  c  39,  fixed  the 
locality  of  fleihen  and  caiidlen^akers.  The  various  statutes  re- 
lating to  public  health  in  Scot  lanii  are  now  consolidated  and  amended 
by  the  Publk  Health  tScoilartd)  Act  1897.  which,  together  with  the 
InfiKitEaua  Dibeascf  Noti&catiDn  Act  18&9  and  the  Burgh  Police 
(Scotland)  Act  1 891,  cooEtkute  the  statutory  law  ot  Scottish 
»nitary  administration.  The  central  authority  is  the  local 
Eovernment  l>Mr^J  for  Scoihind,  The  local  authonties  are — (i.)  in 
DUrgha  under  the  Durgh  Police  ^Scotland)  Act  1892,  the  town  council 
or  burgh  ciam[T>i.iEiioner^;  (ii.)  in  other  burghs,  the  town  council  or 
board:  of  police;  {iiij  in  districts  where  the  county  b  divided  into 
diitrictd^  the  dlijirict  committee;  (iv.)  in  counties  not  so  divided, 
the  county  council.  The  tubaiantive  provisions  are  similar  to  those 
o(  thi?  £rt£li4.h  acts. 

/^f/j  pad  .—Several  acts  of  the  Irish  parliament  dealt  with  specific 
nuisances,  €,£.  s  Geo.  Ml.  c.  15,  forbidding  the  laying  of  filth  in 
the  et frets  or  cities  or  county  towns,  and  making  regulations  as  to 
fiw  taping  and  *cavenffinf[.  There  were  also  numerous  private  acts 
dealing  with  water-iupply  and  the  obstruction  of  watercourses. 
In  TK7S  the  ehJstini!  k-Ki elation  was  consolidated  by  the  Public 
Hfilih  (In land)  Act  ifl;^.  a  cImc  copy  of  the  English  act  of  1 875. 
Mcjht  o\  the  Englitih  acta  apply  to  Ireland  with  modificatbns  and 
adaptation*. 

-  Utiittd  Stain. — After  the  Civil  War  boards  of  health  were  estab- 
lished in  the  chirl  eiiies.  Pubtk  health  is  under  the  control  of  the 
kica)  amhoriLtei  to  a  i^ircatcr  extent  than  in  England.  By  the  Act 
of  Congre'is,  of  the  2^\h  ol  February  1799  officers  of  the  United 
Stattrs  Tim  bound  to  ahstrvt  the  health  laws  of  the  states.  A 
natbaal  board  of  health  wa§  created  by  the  act  of  the  3rd  of  March 
tRT^,  c-  ^j;  and  it  waa  succeeded  by  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Huapital  Service,  whu^  chief  officer  is  the  surgeon-general 
and  whkh  tiAi  Ji/nMlictii^n  in  quarantine  and  in  epidemics  of  a 
peculiarly  dan|j:;etous  nature. 

AtrniaaiTiiiS,— Enfiliih:    Glen,  PiMic  Biolik  AcU^  ijth  edition 
(Lgndurn.  i<3fMV>;    Lumlev.  PitUie  Health  Acts.  7  th  ci  Sit  Ton  (lf>fiiff)n, 
irwA);      Rcdli^h  and  ibrat,  Local  Gavernnwiti   [vr  :■        1'       er. 
Open   Spaes   (London,    tSf*6>;     Hunt,  Lch -.ifi   /  m/ 

(London,    1&97):     Hunt,  htndoH  G<ntmm,>\;  Ax.i    j  m, 

1^99);    Miicmorran,  Lu&hjngtan  and  Naldt'Cc,  L*>ndvt\  ut  ......  .rn/ 

Aci^  tSgp  {London,  tSqc^it  Shaw's  Vaccin  H'on  Matiujil  (L-  n.lm, 
TJfi'?9j;  Macmorran,^  Public  Mfclth  (Lond* '  )  An  iH^f  Ut\<]  *d., 
TQ'io) ;  Encyclsf^ifiiiii  of  Lmat  GovemmerU  Ltna  (by  varidui  au  1 1  ts), 
iKKun  in  J9(i_5:  Aittiuiil  Ripiitt  ul  Local  Govtrnmcni  Bdird;  Ai.uiial 
Volume  of  Staiutury  Riili/a  iiftd  Orders.  Stfiitish;  %ta*;.]iiMi;an 
and  Murra)',  Hvindhoiik  af  Fttblic  Health  (Rdinbur^h),  Irnh: 
Van^ion,  Puhlk  liniilfh  in  Irrland  (Dublin,  i^^^);  Vaftston'*  i'w'jitc 
Hf^th  Sapptimt^.t  niublin,  t897).  Amcfk^an:  Bouvitr.  law 
Dici,K,\.  Ei.i'AN-  il.MnilMn  .til, I  n.iiton,  1897). 

PUBLIC  HOUSE,  in  its  general  English  acceptation,  a  house 
in  respect  of  which  a  licence  has  been  obtained  for  the  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  liquors.  Public  houses  are  frequently 
distinguished  as  "tied"  and  "free."  A  tied  house  is  one  rented 
from  a  person  or  firm  from  whom  the  tenant  is  compelled  to 
ptirchase  liquors  or  other  commodities  to  be  constmied  therein. 
A  free  house  has  no  such  covenant.  The  keepers  of  public 
houses  ("  publicans  "  or  "  licensed  victuallers  ")  i^re  subject,  in 
the  conduct  of  their  business,  to  a  number  of  restrict  ions  laid 
down  by  various  acts  of  parliament;  while,  in  order  to  ply  their 
trade,  they  require  a  justices'  licence  and  an  excise  licence.  (See 
Liquor  Laws;  Temperance.) 

By  the  ParUamentary  Elections  Act  (1853)  a  public  house 
roust  not  be  used  for  elections,  meetings  or  committee  rooms. 
By  the  Payment  of  Wages  in  Public  Houses  Prohibition  Act 
(1883)  it  is  illegal  to  pay  wages  to  any  workman  in  a  public 
house,  except  such  wages  as  are  paid  by  the  resident  ownei  01 
occupier.  By  the  Sheriffs  Act  (1887)  when  a  debtor  is  arrested 
he  must  not  be  taken  to  a  public  house  without  his  free  consent, 
nor  must  he  be  charged  with  any  stun  for  liquor  or  food,  except 
what  he  freely  asks  for. 

PUBLIUUS  (less  correctly  Pubuus)  SYRUS.  a  Latin  writer  of 
mimes,  flourished  in  the  ist  century  B.C.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ssrria  and  was  brought  as  a  slave  to  Italy,  but  by  his  wit  and 


talent  he  won  the  favour  of  his  master,  who  freed  and  educated 
him.  His  mimes,  in  which  he  acted  himself,  had  a  great  succes 
in  the  provincial  towns  oi  Italy  and  at  the  games  given  by 
Caesar  in  46  B.C.  Publilius  was  perhaps  even  more  famous  as 
an  improvisatore,  and  received  from  Caesar  himself  the  prize 
in  a  contest  in  which  he  vanquished  all  his  competitors,  includ- 
ing the  celebrated  Dedmus  Laberius.  All  that  remains  of  ha 
works  is  a  collection  of  Sentences  {SenUniiae),  a  series  of  moral 
maxims  in  iambic  and  trochaic  verse.  This  collection  must  have 
been  made  at  a  very  early  date,  since  it  was  known  to  AuJtis 
Gellius  in  the  2nd  century  a.d.  Each  maxim  is  comprised  in  a 
single  verse,  and  the  verses  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 
according  to  their  initial  letters.  In  course  of  time  the  orflection 
was  interpolated  with  sentences  drawn  from  other  writers^ 
especially  from  apocryphal  writings  of  Seneca;  the  ntimber  of 
genuine  verses  is  about  700.  They  include  many  pithy  sayings, 
such  as  the  famous  "  judex  damnattir  ubi  nocens  abaolvitur  " 
(adopted  as  its  motto  by  the  Edinburgh  Review), 

The  best  texts  of  the  Sentences  are  those  of  E.  WOlfflin  <i869) 
A.  Spengei  (1874)  and  W.  Meyer  (1880),  with  complete  critkal 
apparatus  and  index  verborum;  recent  editions  with  notes  by 
O.  Friedrich  (1880).  R.  A.  H.  Bickford-Smith  (1^5).  with  fnU 
bibliography:   see  also  W.  Meyer,  Die  Sammluniot  ier  Spfuchetrte 


des  Publuius  Synts  (1877),  an  important  work. 

PUBUSHINO.  In  the  technical  sense,  publishing  ts  the 
business  of  producing  and  placing  upon  the  market  printed 
copies  of  the  work  of  an  author  (see  Book).  Before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  the  actual  maker  of  a  manuscript  was  to  a  great 
extent  his  own  publisher  and  his  own  bookseller.  Increase  id 
facilities  for  the  production  of  cc^ies  led  to  a  steady  though 
slow  differentiation  of  functions.  The  author  was  the  first 
factor  to  be  isolated  and  confined  to  a  wcU-marked  province, 
yet  we  may  find  upon  the  title-page  of  some  old  books  an 
intimation  that  they  might  be  purdiased  either  at  the  shop 
of  the  bookseller  who  published  them  or  at  the  lodgings  of  the 
author. 

The  separation  of  publishing  from  bookselling  came  later 
(see  BooKSELLiNc).  Booksellers  were  the  first  publishers  of 
printed  books,  as  they  had  previously  been  the  agents  for  the 
production  and  exchange  of  authentic  manuscript  copies;  and 
a.<i  they  are  quite  competent  to  make  contracts  with  paper- 
makers,  printers  and  bookbinders,  there  is  no  particular  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  publishers  still,  except  the  tendency  of 
every  composite  business  to  break  up,  as  it  expands,  into 
specialized  departments.  That  tendency  may  be  seen  at  work 
in  the  publishing  business  itself.  When  publishers  had  con- 
quered their  own  province,  and  had  confined  booksellers  to 
bookselling,  they  held  in  their  own  hands  the  entire  business  of 
distribution  to  the  trade.  But  a  class  of  wholesale  bookseDers 
has  grown  up,  and  although  important  retail  booksellers  in 
London  continue  to  deal  directly  with  the  publishers,  the  retafl 
booksellers  throughout  the  cotmtry  draw  their  supplies  quite 
largely  from  the  wholesale  agents. 

The  intdl.ectual  movement  which  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  French  Revolution,  and  the  general  stir  and  upheaval  which 
followed  that  portentous  cataclysm,  precipitated  the  separation 
of  production  from  distribution  in  the  book  trade,  by  the  mere 
expansion  of  the  demand  for  books.  That  separation  was 
practically  complete  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
although  it  wotxld  not  be  difficult  to  find  survivals  of  the  (rfd 
order  of  things  at  a  much  later  date.  The  old  bookseUer- 
publishers  were  very  tiseful  men  in 'their  time.  They  met 
pretty  fairly  the  actual  needs  of  the  public;  and  as  regards  the 
author,  they  took  the  place  of  the  private  patron  upon  whom  be 
was  previously  dependent.  No  doubt  the  author  had  much 
to  endure  at  their  hands,  still,  they  did  tmdoubledly  imfm>v-e 
his  status  by  introducing  him  to  public  patronage  and  placing 
him  upon  a  soimder  economic  basis.  If  in  the  earlier  days 
they  were  less  than  Uberal  in  their  terms,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  their  own  business  was  not  very  extensive  or  very 
remunerative.  They  were  not  equipped  cither  with  brains  or 
with  capital  to  extend  that  business  in  answer  to  the  growing 
demand  for  books.    By  the  daily  routine  of  their  shops  tbcy 
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were  tied  down  to  narrow  views,  and  their  timidity  is  charac- 
teristically shown  by  the  fact  that  tO  publish  a  book  of  any 
importance  required  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  book- 
sellers who  shared  the  expenses  and  the  profits. 

Enterprise  could  not  be  expected  from  a  committee  of  that 
kind  and  of  that  composition;  hence  there  was  not  merely  an 
opportunity,  but  a  clamorous  demand  for  men  of  larger  ideas 
and  wider  outlook  to  undertake  the  proper  business  of  publishing, 
unhampered  by  the  narrowing  influences  of  retail  trade. 

Besides  unconsciously  improving  the  position  of  authors  by 
enabling  them  to  ^peal  to  the  public  instead  of  to  patrons, 
whom  Johnson  classed  with  other  evils  in  the  line  "  toil,  envy, 
want,  the  patron  and  the  gaol, "  the  bookseller-publishers  gave 
them,  or  many  of  them,  steady  employment  as  literary  assistants 
and  advisers. 

As  the  demand  for  books  increased,  these  worthy  tradesmen 
felt  with  growing  acutencss  their  own  want  of  literary  ability 
and  of  education.  They  called  in  men  of  letters  to  supply 
their  own  deficiencies.  No  doubt  they  expected  the  lowest 
kind  of  hack  work  from  their  assistants,  no  doubt  the  pay  was 
poor,  no  doubt  they  trampled  upon  the  sensibilities  of  the  man 
of  letters,  and  no  doubt  he  irritated  them  by  his  unbusinesslike 
habits.  Still,  the  association  was  useful  to  both  parties;  and 
indeed,  one  may  lay  down  many  books  at  the  present  day  with 
a  sigh  of  regret  that  the  writers  had  never  been  compelled  to  go 
through  an  apprenticeship  of  the  kind. 

The  emergence  of  the  publishers  as  a  separate  dass  was 
accompanied  by  differentiation  of  the  functions  of  their  literary 
assistants.  The  routine  drudgery  which  men  of  education  and 
ability  formerly  had  to  undergo  fell  to  a  cUiss  now  known  as 
"  proof  readers,  "  who  arc  on  the  watch  for  typographical  errors, 
grammatical  slips,  ambiguities  of  expression,  obvious  lapses  of 
memory  and  oversights  of  all  kinds.  Men  of  letters  became 
"  publishers'  readers,  "  and  their  duty  was  to  appraise  the  worth 
of  the  manuscripts  submitted,  and  to  advise  their  employers 
as  to  the  value  of  the  matter,  the  originality  of  the  treatment, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  style.  Their  advice  was  also  sought 
upon  literary  projects  that  may  have  suggested  themselves  to 
the  publishers,  and  novel  suggestions  emanating  from  themselves 
were  welcomed.  Men  of  letters  in  positions  of  that  kind  could 
obviously  exerdse  very  considerable  influence  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  publishing  firms  to  which  they  were  attached,  and 
many  an  unknown  writer  has  owed  the  acceptance  of  his  work 
to  the  sympathetic  insight  of  the  publishers'  reader. 

The  man  of  letters  as  publisher's  reader  is,  however,  a  trans- 
itory phenomenon  in  the  evolution  of  the  publishing  business. 
His  primary  function  is  to  tell  the  publisher  what  is  intrinsically 
good,  but  probably  he  has  always  to  some  extent  discharged 
the  secondary  fimction  of  advising  the  publisher  as  to  what 
it  would  pay  to  publish.  The  quidities  which  make  a  man  a 
sotmd  critic  of  intrinsic  worth  are  quite  different  from  those 
that  make  him  a  good  judge  of  what  the  public  will  buy.  When 
books  were  comparatively  few,  and  when  the  reading  public 
was  comparatively  small,  select  and  disposed  to  give  consider- 
able attention  to  the  few  books  it  read,  the  critical  faculty  was  of 
more  importance  than  the  business  one.  But  when  the  output 
of  books  became  large,  and  when,  as  the  consequence  of  educa- 
tional changes,  the  residing  public  became  numerous,  uncritical 
and  hurried  and  superficial  in  its  reading,  the  importance  of 
the  critical  faculty  in  the  publisher's  reader  dwindled,  while 
the  faculty  of  gauging  the  public  mind  and  guessing  what 
would  sell  became  increasingly  valuable.  The  publisher's 
literary  adviser  belongs  to  the  period  when  the  publishing  busi- 
ness had  expanded  sufficiently  to  compel  the  publisher  to  look 
for  dcillcd  assistance  in  working  more  or  less  upon  the  older 
traditions.  But  when,  as  is  now  the  case,  expansion  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  swamp  the  older  traditions,  and  to  make  pubUshing 
a  purely  commercial  affair,  the  literary  reader  gives  place  to  the 
man  of  business  with  aptitude  for  estimating  how  many  copies 
of  a  given  book  can  be  sold.  This  is  practically  recognized  by 
at  least  one  London  publisher,  who  in  recent  years  paid  no  salary 
to  his  reader,  but  gave  him  a  small  commission  upon  every  copy 


that  was  sold  of  any  book  the  publication  of  which  he  had 
recommended.  Nothing  could  more  plainly  indicate  that 
literary  faculty  is  not  wanted,  and  that  the  reader's  function  is 
to  judge,  not  literary  value,  but  commercial  utility, 

The  market  is  flooded  with  books  badly  written,  badly 
constructed,  as  poor  in  matter  as  in  style,  hastily  flung  together, 
and  outrageously  padded  to  suit  conventional  relations  between 
size  and  price.  They  are  books  which  no  man  of  literaty  taste 
or  judgment  could  ever  recommend  for  publication  on  their 
merits,  but  they  .are  published,  just  as  crackers  are  at  Christmas, 
on  a  calculation  that  a  certain  number  will  find  buyers.  Even 
if  the  publisher  sees  no  prospect  of  an  adequate  sale,  he  pub- 
lishes the  books.all  the  same,  upon  terms  which  ensure  to  Um  a 
manufacturing  profit  ^d  throw  the  risk  of  loss  upon  other 
shoulders. 

There  is  no  reproach,  state4  or  implied,  tor  the  publishef. 
He  is  merely  a  num  of  his  age  carrying  on  his  business  upon 
terms  which  the  age  prescribes  through  a  nmhber  of  concurrent 
causes.  Any  reproach  that  may  fall  upon  him  he  invites  by 
tometimes  giving  himself  the  airs  of  one  belonging  to  an  earlier 
age,  aiid  claiming  credit  for  acting  upon  principles  that  are 
obsolete. 

An  author,  even  if  he  be  an  immortal  genius,  is,  from  the 
economic  point  of  view,  a  producer  of  raw  material.  A  publisher, 
however  eminent,  is  from  the  same  point  of  view  a  middleman 
who  works  up  the  author's  raw  material  into  a  saleable  form  and 
places  it  upon  the  market.  The  relationship  between  the  two 
is  one  t^t  occurs  with  great  frequency  in  business,  always  giving 
rise  to  efforts  by  each  party  to  adjust  the  division  of  profits  for 
his  own  advantage'.  If  there  be  anything  peculiar  to  the  pub- 
lishing business  it  is  that  the  party  who  in  that  business  most 
successfully  adjusts  matters  for  his  own  advantage  is  liable  to 
be  charged  by  the  other  with  some  ^orm  of  moral  obliquity. 
The  diatribes  of  authors  against  publishers  are  familiar  to  every 
one;  and  publishers  on  their  side  have  some  hard,  things  to  say 
about  authors,  though  their  sentiments  are  less  piquantly  and 
less  publicly  expressed.  The  publisher  is  usually  a  more  or  less 
capable  man  of  business,  while  the  author  is  generally — though 
there  are  veiy  notable  exceptions — <)uite  ignorant  of  business 
and  apparently  incapable  of  learning  the  rudiments.  It  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  author,  left  to  himself,  accepts  agreements 
and  signs  contracts  which  are  much  less  favourable  than  they 
need  be  to  his  acquisition  of  a  due  share  of  the  profits  jointly 
made  by  himself  and  the  publisher.  What  makes  his  position 
still  worse  is  the  circumstance  that  each  author  fights  for  his 
own  hand,  whereas  the  publishers,  although  in  competition  with 
one  another,  are  also  to  some  extent  in  combination. 

In  these  circumstances  it  occurred  to  Sir  Walter  Besant  and 
some  others  that  a  remedy  for  this  inferiority  in  position  might 
be  found  in  a  combination  of  authors  for  mutual  help  and 
protection.  After  a  troublesome  period  of  incubation  the 
Society  of  Authors  was  established  in  London  in  1883,  with 
Lord  Tennyson  as  its  first  president,  and  with  a  goodly  list  of 
35  vice-presidents.  It  offered  useful  assistance  to  authors  igno- 
rant of  business  in  the  way  of  examining  contracts,  checking ' 
publishers'  accoxmts,  revising  their  sometimes  too  liberal  esti- 
mates of  costs  of  production,  and  giving  advice  as  to  the  publishers 
to  be  applied  to  or  avoided  in  any  given  case.  It  has  no  doubt 
been  of  great  service  in  checking  the  abuses  of  the  publishing 
trade  and  in  compelling  the  less  scrupulous  among  the  publishers 
to  conform  more  or  less  exactly  to  the  practice  of  the  more 
honourable.  On  general  questions  such  i^  that  of  copyright 
it  serves  to  focus  the  opinions  of  authors,  thou^  here  it 
champions  their  interests  against  the  public  rather  than  against 
the  publishers.  But  the  society  has  never  been  an  effective  com- 
bination of  authors;  and  indeed  the  obstacles,  material  and  moral, 
to  such  a  combination  are  so  great  as  to  render  complete  success 
extremely  improbable.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  this 
difficulty  than  the  fact  that,  concurrently  with  the  Society  of 
Authors,  a  totally  different  machinery  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
interesu  of  authors  came  into  existence.  The  "  literary  agent " 
made  his  appearance  about  x88o.    He  is  supposed  to  be  an 
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expert  in  all  matters  peruining  to  publishing  and  to  the  book 
market.  He  takes  the  author's  business  affairs  entirely  into  his 
hands;  utilizes  the  competition  among  publishers  to  sell  the 
author's  work  to  the  highest  bidder;  checks  accounts^  estimates 
and  sales;  ke<jps  the  author's  accounts  for  him;  and  charges  a 
commission  upon  the  proceeds.  .  Here  we  have  the  author 
fighting  as  of  old  for  his  own  hand.  The  only  difference  is  that 
he  does  his  fighting  by  proxy,  hiring  a  stronger  man  than  himself 
to  deal  the  blows  on  his  account.  There  is  no  question  whatever 
of  solidarity  with  his  fellow-authors,  and  the  whole  system  is  a 
direct  negation  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  Society  of  Authors 
was  founded. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  publishers  and  booksellers  have  long 
had  the  disposition,  and  to  some  extent  the  ability,  to  co-operate, 
and  the  efforts  of  both  sets  of  men  have  unfortunately  been  in 
the  direction  of  maintaining,  if  not  raising,  the  price  of  books 
to  the  public.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Publishers'  Association 
in  1896  the  publishing  trade  has  been  strongly  organized  on  the 
trade-union  pattern,  and  its  operations  have  been  assisted  by 
the  less  powerful  Booksellers'  Association.  Books,  like  many 
other  articles,  are  sold  by  the  makers  at  list  prices,  and  the 
retailer's  profit  is  furnished  by  discounts  off  these  prices.  Under 
such  a  system  competition  among  retailers  takes  the  form  of 
the  sacrifice  by  the  more  enterprising  of  a  portion  of  their  dis- 
count. They  prefer  a  large  sale  at  a  low  profit  to  a  small  sale 
at  a  high  profit.  It  is  always  the  desire  of  the  less  enterprising 
to  put  an  end  to  this  competition  by  artificial  regulations 
compelling  all  to  sell  at  the  same  price. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  destroy  freedom  of  dealing 
in  books.  In  July  1850  twelve  hundred  booksellers  within  12  m. 
of  the  London  General  Post  Office  signed  a  stringent  agreement 
not  to  sell  below  a  certain  price.  This  agreement  was  broken 
almost  immediately.  Another  attempt  was  made  ini853;butat 
a  meeting  of  distinguished  men  of  letters  resolutions  were  adopted 
declaring  that  the  principles  of  the  Booksellers'  Association  of 
that  period  were  opposed  to  free  trade,  and  were  tyrannical  and 
vexatious  in  their  operations.  The  Times  took  an  active  part 
in  defending  and  enforcing  the  conclusions  which  they  sanctioned. 
The  question  was  eventually  referred  to  a  commission,  consisting 
of  Lord  Campbell,  Dean  Milman  and  George  Grote,which  decided 
that  the  regulations  were  unreasonable  and  inexpedient,  and 
contrary  to  the  freedom  which  ought  to  prevail  in  conunercial 
transactions.  An  attempt  was  also  made  in  1869  to  impose 
restrictions  upon  the  retail  bookseller ;  but  that  also  failed,  mainly 
by  reason  of  the  ineffective  organization  which  the  publishers 
then  had  at  command. 

Feeling  their  hands  greatly  strengthened  by  the  establishment 
of  their  Association,  the  publishers  were  emboldened  to  make 
another  effort  to  put  an  end  to  reductions  in  the  selling  price 
of  books.  After  much  discussion  between  authors,  publishers 
and  booksellers,  a  new  scheme  was  launched  on  the  istof  January 
XQOo.  Books  began  to  be  issued  at  net  prices,  from  which  no 
bookseller  was  permitted  to  make,  any  deduction  whatever. 
This  decree  was  enforced  by  the  refusal  of  all  the  publishers 
included  in  the  Association  to  supply  books  to  any  bookseller 
who  should  dare  to  infringe  it  in  the  case  of  a  book  published 
by  any  one  of  them.  In  other  words»  a  bookseller  offending 
against  one  publisher  was  boycotted  by  alL  Thus,  what  is 
known  as  the  **  net  system"  depended  absolutely  upon  the  close 
trade  tmion  into  which  the  publishers  had  organized  themselves. 
The  Booksellers'  Association  signed  an  agreement  to  charge  the 
full  published  price  for  every  net  book,  but  that  body  had  no 
real  power  to  impose  its  will  upon  recalcitrant  booksellers.  Its 
assent  to  the  terms  of  the  publishers  merely  relieved  them  of 
the  fear  of  active  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  wholesale 
booksellers  and  the  large  retail  booksellers,  mainly  located  in 
London. 

All  books  were  not  issued  at  net  prices  even  m  1910,  though 
the  practice  had  extended  enormously  since  it  began  in  1900. 
But  the  principle  *was  applied  all  round.  In  the  case  of  such 
books  as  six-sldlling  novds  the  discount  price  of  four  shillings 
and  sixpence  was  treated  as  the  net  price,  and  the  usual  penalty 


was'  inflicted  upon  those  who  dared  to  sell  at  any  lover  pricey 
at  all  events  within  twelve  months  of  the  date  of  publication. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  net  system  was  gradually  intro- 
duced, net  books  and  discount  books  being  issued  side  by  side 
with  discbunt  books  in  the  majority,  the  full  effect  of  the  inno\-a- 
tion  was  not  immediately  apparent.  But  the  establishment  of 
The  Times  Book  Club  in  1 905  brought  the  system  to  the  test.  That 
Club  aimed  at  giving  to  the  readers  of  The  Times  a  much  more 
prompt  and  copious  supply  of  new  books  than  could  be  obtained 
from  the  circulating  libraries.  The  scheme  was  at  first  very 
favoarably  received  by  the  publishers,  who  saw  in  it  the  promtie 
of  largely  increased  orders  for  their  goods.  They  obtained  these 
orders,  but  then  something  else  happened  which  they  had  not 
foreseen.  Of  the  books  they  issued  the  vast  majority  were  of 
only  ephemeral  interest.  For  a  few  weeks,  sometimes  only  for 
a  few  days,  everybody  wanted  to  glance  at  them,  and  then  the 
public  interest  dwindled  and  died.  As  the  copies  ceased  to  be 
in  demand  for  circulation  the  Book  Club  naturally  tried  to  take 
advantage  of  the  buying  demand,  which  always  ezista,  though  it 
is  always  repressed  by  the  very  high  prices  charged  by  publishers 
in  Great  Britain.  The  Book  Club  sold  its  surplus  copies  at 
reduced  prices,  and  was  obliged  to  do  so,  since  otherwise  it  wookl 
have  been  swamped  with  waste  paper.  But  the  authors  and 
publishers  now  rose  in  arms.  Forgetting  that  they  had  beta 
paid  the  full  trade  price  for  every  copy,  they  said  that  the  Book 
Club  was  spoiling  the  market,  and  that  a  wholesale  buyer  bad 
no  right  to  sell  at  the  best  price  he  could  get.  Hence  arose  what 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Book  War,  between  The  Times  uad  the 
associated  publishers  and  booksellers,  the  publishers  withdrawing 
their  advertisements  from  The  Times  and  doing  their  best  to 
refuse  books  to  the  Book  Club.  The  conflict  made  a  considerabk 
commotion,  and  the  arguments  on  both  sides  were  hotly  coo- 
tested.  It  did  not,  however,  alter  the  fact  that  the  public  will  not 
pay  high  prices  for  books  havmg  no  permanent  value. 

The  Booksellers'  Association,  dominated  by  the  large  boc^- 
seUers  in  London  and  a  few  great  towns,  made  common  cause 
with  the.  Publishers'  Association.  Their  interesu  were  not 
affected  by  the  net  system,  and  they  saw  in  the  Book  Qub  an 
energetic  competitor.  The  small  booksellers  up  and  down  the 
country  are  injuriously  affected,  because  it  is  more  difficult  than 
ever  for  them  to  stock  books  on  which  there  is  a  very  small 
margin  of  profit,  and  the  sale  of  which  they  caimot  any  longer 
push  by  the  offer  of  a  discount.  Formerly,  if  a  book  did  not  seQ 
at  the  full  price,  they  could  sacrifice  their  profit  and  even  part 
of  what  they  paid  for  it,  thus  saving  at  least  part  of  their  invested 
capital.  Now  if  a  book  does  not  sell  at  the  net  price  they  have 
to  keep  it  so  long  that  it  is  probably  unsaleable  at  any  price  and 
forms  a  dead  loss.  Hence  they  cannot  afford  to  stock  books  at 
all,  and  that  channel  of  distribution  is  blocked. 

The  cast-iron  retail  price  is  economically  wrong.  A  book- 
seller with  a  large  turn-over  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  populatioa 
can  afford  to  sell  at  a  small  profit.  He  finds  his  reward  in 
increased  sales.  His  action  is  good  for  the  public,  for  the  author, 
and  for  the  publisher  himself,  were  he  enlightened  enough  to  see 
it.  But  a  small  bookseller  in  a  remote  country  town  cannot 
afford  to  sell  at  an  equally  low  profit,  because  he  has  not  access 
to  a  public  large  enough  to  yield  correspondinglyincreased  sales. 
Yet  both  are  arbitrarily  compelled  to  sell  ozdy  at  a  uniform 
price  fixed  by  the  publisher.  What  makes  the  matter  worse 
is  that  there  is  no  cast-iron  wholesale  price.  The  small  book- 
seller has  to  pay  more  for  his  books  than  the  large  one  who  buys 
in  dozens  of  copies.  Carriage  on  his  small  parcels  often  eats  vp 
what  profit  is  left  to  him.  As  he  is  not  albwed  to  have  books 
"  on  sale  or  return,"  he  has  no  chance  whatever;  and  as  a 
distributing  agency  the  snudl  bookseller  has  become  negligible. 

It  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  net  system  that  new 
books  should  cost  the  public  more  than  before.  If  it  has  become 
the  practice  to  sell  a  ten-shilling  book  for  seven  «hnK«g«  ud 
sixpence,  and  if  that  practice  be  thought  objecticmable,  the 
obvious  remedy,  supposing  publishers  to  have  no  other  end  in 
view,  is  to  publish  the  book  at  the  price  for  which  it  is  sold. 
But  the  net  system  has  been  used  to  enforce  the  sale  of  the  book 
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at  the  published  price  and  nothing  less,  which  obviously  amounts 
to  compelling  the  public  to  pay  more  than  before  for  the  book. 
Again,  if  the  object  were  to  benefit  the  retail  bookseller  by  reliev- 
ing the  pressure  of  competition,  it  is  plain  that  after  abolishing 
discounts  the  publishers  would  charge  the  same  wholesale 
prices  as  before  to  the  booksellers.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  so  adjusted  their  prices  that  the  retailer  gets  no  more 
profit  upon  a  book  sold  net  than  he  formerly  obtained  from  a 
book  of  the  same  published  price  after  allowing  a  discount. 
Thus  the  object  and  result  of  the  net  system  is  to  increase  the 
profits  of  the  publishers  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  This  has 
been  accomplished  at  a  time  when  paper  is  cheaper  than  at  any 
previous  period,  and  when  machinery  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
composition,  printing  and  binding  to  an  almost  equal  extent. 
It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  power  of  combination 
among  quasi-monopolists  to  raise  the  price  of  their  commodities 
even  in  the  face  of  a  falling  market. 

The  Book  War  came  to  an  end  in  1908;  but  though  the  pub- 
lishers and  booksellers  appeared  in  the  result  to  have  brought 
the  Book  Club  within  terms  which  were  satisfactory  to  them,  the 
whole  situation  had  really  been  changed.  The  public  for  the 
first  time  had  been  educated.  Public  attention  had  been  forcibly 
directed  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  the  price  of  books  should  increase,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, every  reason  why  they  should  be  cheaper  than  at  any 
previous  period.  A  certain  mystery  which  had  hung  over  the 
publishing  trade  was  effectually  dispelled.  The  man  in  the 
Street  learned  that  books  priced  to  him  at  six  shiUings  can  be 
produced  by  the  joint  labours  of  the  paper  maker,  the  printer, 
and  the  bookbinder  for  about  sixpence,  and  that  in  many  cases 
the  author  gets  little  or  nothing  out  of  the  difference.  There 
followed  a  quickening  of  the  public  demand  for  literature  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  enterprising  people  were  found  to  meet 
the  demand.  A  vast  quantity  of  good  literature,  much  better 
than  nine-tenths  of  what  is  written  to-day,  has  been  brought 
within  reach  of  persons  of  the  smallest  incomes.  Hundreds  of 
standard  works  have  appeared  in  convenient  and  readable 
editions  at  a  shilling,  at  sevenpence  and  even  sixpence  per 
volume.  These  cheap  editions  have  an  enormous  sale,  not  only 
because  they  are  low  in  price,  but  because  they  have  permanent 
value.  For  the  cost  of  a  novel  which  he  will  never  look  at  twice, 
and  which  perhaps  was  hardly  worth  reading  once,  a  man  may 
obtain  half  a  dozen  books  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 
that  will  become  the  valued  companions  of  his  leisure.  He  gets 
them  too  in  a  form  suited  not  only  to  his  purse,  but  to  the  limited 
storage  accommodation  at  the  disposal  of  the  mass  of  modem 
readers,  who  can  neither  buy  nor  house  the  stately  editions 
that  adorn  the  libraries  of  the  wealthy.  Thus,  in  respect  of 
the  large  dass  of  books  read  for  recreation,  we  have  reached 
the  paradoxical  position  that  cheapness  and  excellence  go 
hand-in-hand;  and  that  the  disparaging  adjective  frequently 
linked  with  "  cheap"  is  more  properly  associated  with  dear  and 
pretentious. 

Nor  does  the  counter  movement  stop  even  here.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  bring  out  books  of  current  production  in 
cheap  editions,  and  also  to  publish  the  original  edition  at  prices 
which  must  give  a  painful  shock  to  the  authors  of  the  net 
S3rstem.  Cheap  magazines,  and  ihe  feuilletons  which  newspapers 
are  adopting  from  French  practice,  make  considerable  inroads 
upon  the  province  of  the  six-shilling  novel;  and  as  regards  more 
serious  books  the  newspapers  now  give  an  amount  of  information 
about  their  contents  which  goes  far  to  console  the  public  for 
the  prohibitive  prices  of  the  books  themselves.  These  move- 
ments are  developing  and  will  continue  to  develop,  seriously 
interfering  with  the  plans  of  those  who  devised  the  net  system. 
The  combination  publishers  have  never  understood  that,  apart 
from  the  very  small  percentage  of  works  which  make  real  addi- 
tions to  the  sum  of  knowledge  or  of  genuine  literary  achievement, 
the  reading  of  the  books  they  turn  out  is  a  pastime,  which  has 
to  compete  in  public  favour  with  a  great  variety  of  other  pastimes. 
They  have  chosen  to  make  their  form  of,  recreation  extremely 
expensive,  with  the  double  result  that  the  public  turn  to  others, 


and  that  even  their  own  is  increasingly  supplied  by  cheaper 
agencies. 

There  are  certain  classes  of  books  which  must  always  be 
rehtively  expensive,  because  they  appeal  only  to  students  oi 
some  particular  branch  of  science  or  of  art  or  of  literature, 
whose  number  is  not  great.  But  these  are  books  of  enduring 
value.  Thdr  price  is  justified  not  only  by  their  prolonged 
service,  but  by  the  erudition  or  the  exceptional  qualities  which 
go  to  the  writing  of  them,  as  well  as  by  the  frequently  excep- 
tional cost  of  producing  them.  But  as  regards  the  vast  output 
of  books  which  merely  amuse  an  idle  hour,  the  existence  of  a 
large  body  of  readers  is  the  only  excuse  for  their  appearance, 
and  if  they  cannot  be  produced  at  a  low  price  ensuring  an  exten- 
sive  sale  they  ought  not  to  be  produced  at  all.  Thus  there  i^ 
more  than  a  mere  money  question  involved  in  the  contentioa 
about  price.  An  artificial  system  of  prices  leads  to  the  printing 
of  a  vast  quantity  of  trash,  which  demoralizes  the  reading  public 
and  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  better  books.  Such 
a  system  operates,  in  fact,  as  a  protective  duty  in  favour  of 
mediocrity  and  even  of  something  worse.  It  is  no  defence  of 
such  a  system  that  it  panders  to  the  vanity  of  incompetent 
scribblers,  and  enables  publishers  to  make  money  by  soiling  paper 
that  had  better  have  been  kept  clean. 

A  rational  system  of  prices  would  automatically  solve  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  book-world.  If  a  book  is  selling  by  tens 
of  thousands  oi  copies,  as  every  book  printed  for  pastime  ought 
to  do,  it  would  not  matter  at  what  price  any  large  buyer  chose  to 
resell  his  purchases.  They  would  only  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
and  all  the  contention  about  second-hand  prices  would  disappear. 

Then  there  is  the  troublesome  system  of  "  remainders,"  that 
is  to  say,  the  unsaleable  copies  of  thousands  of  books  published 
every  ypar.  The  editions  arc  small  enough — probably  not  more 
than  one  thousand  copies — ^yet,  in  spite  of  circulating  libraries, 
a  third  or  a  half  of  that  modest  number  remains  in  the  ware- 
houses of  the  publishers.  Sometimes  they  are  sold  for  about  the 
cost  of  their  flimsy  covers;  sometimes  they  simply  go  to  be 
reduced  to  their  original  pulp  at  the  paper  mills.  If  a  bo6k  has 
any  sale  justifying  its  production,  there  will  be  no  question  of 
remainders,  supposing  its  supply  to  have  been  regulated  by  the 
most  ordinary  prudence.  I'he  sale  of  such  a  book  never  stops 
dead,  and  any  small  surplus  of  copies  can  always  be  got  rid  of  at  a 
small  reduction  in  price. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  xgth  century  came  a  large  influx  into 
England  of  American  literature,  especially  fiction.  Not  only 
was  there  a  growing  appreciation  of  many  American  writers, 
but  the  attractive  "get-up"  of  American  books  made  its  influ- 
ence felt  upon  the  British  market.  Some  of  the  American 
methods  of  distribution  were  also  introduced  into  Great  Britain, 
but  at  first  with  only  partial  success.  The  most  successful 
effort  was  the  sale  of  important  expensive  works  through  the 
medium  of  newspapers.  Canvassing,  which  was  a  common 
method  of  distributrag  books  in  the  United  States,  met  with 
little  support  in  the  United  Kingdom,  although  about  the 
middle  of  the  xgth  century  a  large  trade  was  done  through 
.England  and  Scotland  by  canvassers,  who  sold  in  numbers  and 
parts  such  works  as  Family  Bibles,  Daily  Devotions,  Lives  of 
Christ  and  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs. 

The  methods  of  publishing  in  America  are  similar  to  those  adopted 
in  Great  Britain,  but  the  discount  to  the  booksellers  is  nneradly 
given  pro  rata  according  to  the  number  purchased.  It  is,  however, 
in  respect  of  the  means  of  distribution  that  the  systems  of  the  two 
countries  differ  most.  In  America  the  general  stores  to  a  large 
extent  take  the  place  of  the  Englbh  bookseller,  and  by  their  energy 
and  extensive  advertising  a  wider  public  is  served.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  fiction  the  American  plan  of  "  booming  "  a  book  by  copious 
advertising,  although  expensive,  b  often  the  means  of  inducing 
a  large  sale,  and  of  bringing  an  author's  name  before  the  public. 
In  1901  the  net  system,  as  adopted  in  Great  Briuin,  was  panially 
introduced  into  America. 

The  continental  methods  of  publishing  and  distributing, 


ally  in  GenAany.  differ,  in  many  respects  veiy  materially,  from  those 
of  Great  Britain.  In  even  the  smallest  German  towns  there  is 
a  bookseller  who  receives  on  sale,  immediately  upon  publication, 
a  supply  of  such'ncw  books  as  he  or  the  publisher  may  thmk  suitable 
to  hi»  class  of  book-buyers.    The  bookseller  submits  these  books 
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to  his  cuttomers,  and  by  this  method  most  books  issued  are  at 
once  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  buyer  interested  in  the  particular 
subject.  The  large  sums  speiit  in  other  countries  upon  advertise- 
ments are  thus  saved.  At  the  book  fairs  held  in  Leipzig  at  Easter 
and  Michaelmas  the  accounts  for  books  sent  on  sale  are  made  up 
and  paid.  In  France  all  books  have  to  be  licensed  before  publica- 
tion, but  the  methods  of  publication  differ  little  from  those  of  other 
continental  countries,  in  all  of  which  book  prices  are  much  lower 
tb^n  in  England. 

-  PUCCINI,  OIACOMO  (185&-  ),  Italian  operatic  composer, 
was  bom  at  Lucca,  of  a  family  alr^dy  distinguished  in  music; 
his  great-great-grandfather  Giacomo,  great-grandfather  Antonio, 
grandfather  Domenico,  and  father  Michelc,  being  all  well  known 
in  the  art.  He  was  educated  at  the  Milan  Conservatoire,  and 
in  1884  his  opera  Lt  Villi  was  performed  at  the  Tcatro  del 
Verme.  In  1889  his  Edgar  was  performed  at  La  Scala,  and  in 
x8<)3  his  Manon  Lescaut  in  Turin.  But  it  was  the  production 
of  La  Bohtme  in  Turin  in  1896  that  made  him  famous,  and  this 
opera  had  a  great  success  everywhere.  Tosca  followed  in  1900, 
and  in  1904  Madama  Butterfly  confirmed  the  highest  opinions 
of  his  talent. 

PUCHTA.  GBORO  FRIEDRICH  (1798-1846),  German  jurist, 
bom  at  KadoUburg  in  Bavaria  on  the  31st  of  August  1798, 
came  of  an  old  Bohemian  Protestant  family  which  had  immi- 
grated into  Germany  to  avoid  religious  persecution.  His 
father,  Wolfgang  Heinrich  Puchta  (1769-1845),  a  legal  writer  and 
district  judge,  imbued  his  son  with  leg^  conceptions  and  princi- 
ples. From  i8x  x  to  x8x6  young  Puchta  attended  the  gymnasium 
at  Nuremberg,  where  he  acquired  a  taste  for  Hegelianism. 
In  x8i6  he  went  to  the  university  of  Erlangen,  where,  in 
addition  to  being  initiated  by  his  father  into  legal  practice,  he 
fell  xmder  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Savigny  and  Nicbuhr. 
Taking  his  doctor's  degree  at  Erlangen,  he  established  himself 
here  in  1820  as  privaidoxent,  and  in  1833  was  made  professor 
extraordinary  of  law.  In  X828  be  was  appointed  ordinary 
professor  of  Roman  law  at  Muilich.  In  X835  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Roman  and  ecclesiastical  law  at  Marburg,  but  he 
left  this  for  Leipzig  in  1837,  and  in  1842  he  succeeded  Savigny  at 
Berlin.  In  X845  Puchta  was  made  a  member  of  the  councU  of 
state  (Staatsrafi  and  of  the  legislative  commission  (Gesetz- 
gebungskommissum).  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  8th  of  January 
1846.  His  chief  merit  as  a  jurist  lay  in  breaking  with  past 
imsdentific  methods  in  the  teaching  of  Roman  law  and  in 
making  its  spirit  intelligible  to  students.  Among  his  writings 
must  be  especially  mentioned  Lehrhuck  der  Pandekten  (Leipzig, 
1838,  and  many  later  editions),  in  which  he  elucidated  the  dog- 
matic essence  of  Roman  law  in  a  manner  never  before  attempted ; 
and  the  Kursus  der  Institutionen  (Leipzig,  X84X-1847,  and  later 
editions),  which  gives  a  dear  picture  of  the  organic  development 
of  law  among  the  Romans.  Among  his  other  writings  are  Das 
Cemoknheitsrecht  (Erhmgen,  X828-X837);  and  Einleilung  in  das 
Rtckl  der  Kirche  (Leipzig,  1840).  1 

Puchta's  Kleine  tivilistische  Schriften  (posthumously  published  in 
1851  by  Profcssor.A.  A.  Friedrich  Rudorff),  is  a  collection  of  thiny- 
eignt  masterlY  essays  on  various  branches  of  Roman  law,  and  the 
preface  contains  a  sympathetic  biographical  sketch  of  the  jurist. 
See  also  Zeher,  Ober  die  von  Puchta  der  DarsUllunt  des  rdmischen 
Rechts  s»  Grunde  gelegten  rechtsphilosophtschen  Ansichten  (1853). 

POCKLBR-MUSKAtJ,    HERMANN     LUDWIO     HEINRICH, 

FOsST  Von  (1785-187 i),  German  author,  was  bora  at  Muskau 
in  Lusatia  on  the  30th  of  October  1785.  He  served  for  some 
time  in  the  bodyguard  at  Dresden,  and  afterwards  travelled 
in  France  and  Italy.  In  181 1,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  inherited  the  barony  of  Muskau  and  a  considerable  fortune. 
As  an  officer  under  the  dukb  of  Saze- Weimar  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  of  liberation  and  was  made  military  and  civil 
governor  of  Bmges.  After  the  war  he  retired  from  the  army 
and  visited  England,  where  he  remained  about  a  year.  In  1822, 
in  compensation  for  certain  privileges  which  he  resigned,  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  FUrst  by  the  king  of  Prussia.  Some  years 
earlier  he  had  married  the  Gr&fin  von  Pappenhcim,  daughter  of 
Ftirst  von  Hardenberg;  in  X826  the  marriage  was  legally  dissolved 
though  the  parties  did  not  separate.  He  again  visited  England 
and  travelled    in  America  and  Asia  Minor,  living  after  his 


return  at  Muskau,  which  he  spent  much  time  in  cultivating  and 
improving.  In  X845  he  sold  this  estate  to  Prince  Frederick  of 
the  Netherlands,  and,  although  he  afterwards  lived  from  time 
to  time  at  various  places  in  Germany  and  Italy,  his  principal 
residence  was  his  seat,  Schloss  Branitz  near  Kottbus,  where  he 
laid  out  splendid  gardens  as  he  had  already  done  at  Mtisk£u. 
In  X863  he  was  made  an  hereditary  member  of  the  Prussian 
Herrenhaus,  and  in  x866  he  attended  the  Pmssian  general  stafi 
in  the  war  with  Axistria.  He  died  at  Branitz  on  the  4th  of 
February  1871,  and,  in  accordance  with  instmctions  in  his  will. 
his  body  was  cremated.  As  a  writer  of  books  of  travel  he  held 
a  high  position,  his  power  of  observation  being  keen  and  his  style 
lucid  and  animated.  His  first  work  was  Brief e  eines  Verstorbcncn 
(4  vols.,  1830-X831),  in  which  he  expressed  many  independent 
judgments  about  England  and  other  countries  he  had  x-isitrd 
and  about  prominent  persons  whom  he  had  met.  Among  his 
later  books  of  travel  were  Semilassos  vorletzter  Weligang  (3  voU.. 
iSss),SemilassotnAfrika  (5  vols.,  1836),  AusMekemed-AlisRtkk 
(3  vols.,  X844)  and  Die  RUckkehr  (3  vols.,  1846-X848).  He  was 
also  the  author  of  Andeutungen  tiber  LandschaflsgHrtncrci  (1S34). 

See  Ludmilla  Assing,  Puckler-Muskaus  Brief-xechsd  urid  Taze- 
bOcher  (9  vols.,  1873-1876);  Funt  Hermann  von  PuckUr-Mttck^i 
'1873);  and  Pctzold,  FOrst  Hermann  von  POcUer-Muikau  in  sexncr 


\gfHr  die  bildende  Gartenkunst  (1874). 

PUDDING*  a  term,  now  of  rather  wide  application,  for  a  dish 
consisting  of  boiled  flour  enclosing  or  containing  meat,  vegetab'rs 
or  fruit,  or  of  batter,  rice,  sago  or  other  farinaceous  foods  boilt  i 
or  baked  with  milk  and  eggs.  Properly  a  pudding  shoidd  be  or.c 
boiled  in  a  cloth  or  bag.  There  are  countless  varieties,  of  which 
the  most  familiar  are  the  Christmas  plum-pudding,  the  Yorkshire 
pudding  and  the  suet  pudding,  llie  word  was  originally  and 
is  still  so  used  in  Scotland  for  the  entrails  of  the  pig  or  other 
animal  stuffed  with  meat,  minced,  flavoured  and  mixed  with 
oatmeal  and  boiled.  The  etymology  is  obscure.  The  French 
boudin  occurs  in  the  Scottish  original  sense  at  the  same  time  as 
poding  (13th  century)  in  English.  Boudin  has  been  connected 
with  Italian  boldone  and  Latin  boiulus,  sausage,  but  the  or:;;ias 
of  these  words  are  quite  doubtful.  Attempts  have  been  made  lo 
find  the  origin  in  a  stem  pud-,  to  swell,  cf.  "  podg>',"  L,  Gcr, 
Pudde-wurst,  black-pudding,  &c. 

PUDSET,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  Pudsey  parliamentary 
division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  6  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  Leeds,  on  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.(i89x),  I3r444; 
(1901),  14,907.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  church  of  St 
Lawrence  in  Gothic  style,  erected  in  1821,  and  the  mechanics' 
institute,  a  fine  building,  comprising  class-rooms,  a  library,  a 
public  hall  and  a  lecture  hall.  A  public  park  was  opened  in 
1889.  The  town  has  an  important  woollen  trade  and  possesses 
dyeing  and  fulling  mills.  Part  of  the  parish,  Tyersall,  is  in  the 
borough  of  Bradford.  Pudsey  is  mentioned  in  Domesday.  It 
was  sold  by  Edward  II.  to  the  Calverley  family,  from  which  it 
passed  to  an  ancestor  of  the  Milners.  The  town  was  incor- 
porated in  X899,  and  the  corporation  consists  of  a  maycr, 
6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.    Area,  3399  acres. 

PUDUKKOTTAI,  a  state  of  southern  India,  in  subordination) 
to  Madras,  lying  between  the  British  districts  of  Tanjore  and 
Madura.  Area,  iioo  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  380,440,  showing  zr. 
increase  of  2%  in  the  decade.  The  state  consists  mainly  of 
an  undulating  plain,  nowhere  of  great  fertility  and  in  many  parts 
barren ;  it  is  interspersed  with  rocky  hills,  especially  in  the  south- 
west. Granite  and  latcrite  are  quarried,  red  ochre  b  worked, 
and  sUk  and  cotton  fabrics,  beU-metal  vessels  and  perfumes  are 
among  the  principal  manufactures.  There  is  also  some  expert 
trade  in  groundnuts  and  tanning  bark.  The  chief,  whose  tills 
is  tondaman,  is  of  the  Kalian  or  robber  caste.  His  ancestors 
received  a  grant  of  territory  for  loyal  services  to  the  British 
during  the  wars  in  the  Caraatic  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
Estimated  gross  revenue,  £80,000;  no  tribute.  The  stale  has 
for  some  years  past  been  well  administered  under  a  council, 
with  a  representative  assembly.  The  town  of  Pudukkottai 
had  a  population  in  1901  of  20,347.  It  is  well  laid  out,  and 
contains  several  fine  new  buildings. 
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PUEBLA*  ft  state  of  Mexico,  occupying  'the  South-east 
angle  of  the  great  central  plateau,  or  that  part  of  it  known 
as  the  Anahuac  table-land.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the 
state  of  Vera  Cnu,  S.  by  the  states  of  Oaxaca  and  Guerrero, 
and  W.  by  the  states  of  Mordos,  Mexico,  Tlaxcala  and  Hidalgo. 
Area,  12,204  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1900),  1,021,133,  largely  civilized 
Indians.  Lofty  mountains  overlook  the  plateau  from  the 
north-east  and  west,  three  of  the  highest  peaks,  Orizaba, 
Popocatepetl  and  Ixtaccihuatl  rising  above  the  permanent 
snow-line,  while  another,  Malinche,  lifts  its  isolated  mass 
nearly  to  that  limit.  In  the  south  the  table-land  breaks  away 
and  long  fertile  valleys  lead  downward  toward  the  warm 
southern  plains.  The  central  table-land  forms  part  of  the 
watershed  between  the  eastern  and  western  drainage  systems, 
some  of  the  streams  in  the  north  and  south-east  emptying 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  the  Atoyac,  which  has  its 
source  in  Tlaxcala,  crosses  the  state  and  discharges  into  the 
Pacific  through  the  Mescala.  Puebla  has  a  temperate,  healthful 
climate,  one  of  the  best  in  Mexico.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile 
and  the  rainfall  abundant.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry. 
The  Mexican,  Interoceanic  and  Mexican  Southern  railways  cross 
the  state  and  afford  ample  transportation  facilities. 

PUEBLA  (full  title  La  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  and  more  recently, 
Puebla  de  Zaragosa)^  a  city  of  Mexico  and  capital  of  the  state  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  banks  of  the  Atoyac  river,  60  m.  S.E.  of 
the  dty  of  Mexico,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  lines  of 
railway.  Pop.  (1900),  93,152,  including  a  large  percentage  of 
Indians.  Its  railway  connexions  put  it  in  daily  communication 
with  the  national  capital.  Vera  Cniz,  Pachuca,  Oaxaca,  and  the 
terminal  ports  of  the  Tehuantepec  railway — Coatzacoalcos  and 
Salina  Cruz.  The  dty  is  built  on  a  broad  healthy  plain,  about 
7200  ft.  above  sea-leveL  It  is  well  provided  with  street  railways, 
electric  and  gas  illumination,  water  and  drainage.  The  great 
Doric  cathedral,  about  165X320  ft.,  is  perhaps  the  finest  ecdesi- 
astical  building  in  Latin  America.  It  was  begun  about  1552, 
but  not  completed  until  1649.  Among  other  churches,  famous 
for  thdr  lavish  decorations,  are  those  of  San  Jos£,  San  Cristobal, 
Santa  Catarina  and  San  Dommgo.  The  "  Teatro  Prindpal," 
built  in  1790,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  existing  theatre  on  the  con- 
tinent. There  Bip  two  other  theatres,  and  an  immense  bull-ring. 
Among  the  more  conspicuous  public  buildings  are  the  palace  of 
justice,  {he  building  of  the  state  legislature,  a  school  of  medicine 
to  which  is  attached  the  Palafoxiana  Library  of  over  100,000 
volumes,  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  the  national  college. 
At  Fort  Guadalupe,  near  the  dty,  there  are  several  hot  sulphur 
springs,  which  are  used  for  medicinal  baths.  Puebla  is  one  of 
the  busiest  manufacturing  dties  in  Mexico,  and  among  its 
products  are  cotton  and  woollen  textiles,  soap,  glass,  straw  hats, 
pottery  and  leather  goods.    There  are  also  some  large  foundries. 

Puebla  was  founded  in  1532  by  Sebastian  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal, 
archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  celebrated  Franciscan 
friar  Toribio  Motolinia.  In  1 5  50  it  became  the  see  of  the  bishopric 
originally  created  in  1526  at  Tlaxcala.  The  appellation  "  de  los 
Angeles,"  which  is  now  practically  dropped,  originated  in  a 
popular  belief  that  during  the  building  of  the  cathedral  two 
angels  every  night  added  as  much  to  the  height  of  the  walls  as 
the  workmen  had  completed  on  the  preceding  day.  Its  present 
title  was  given  in  honour  of  General  Ignado  Zaragoza  (1829- 
1862),  who  successfully  defended  the  dty  against  the  first  French 
attack  in  1862.  It  was  captured  in  the  following  year  by  the 
French,  and  then  by  the  Mexicans  under  Porfirio  Diaz  in  1867. 
In  the  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  Sutes  it  was  captured 
by  General  Winfidd  Scott  and  was  his  headquarters  from  June  to 
August  1847. 

PUEBLO,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Pueblo  county,  the 
second  largest  dty  of  Colorado,  U.S.A.,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  industrial  centres  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  situated 
on  the  Arkansas  river,  about  x  20  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Denver.  Pop. 
(1890),  24,558;  (1900),  28,157,  of  whom  4705  were  foreign-bom, 
X250  bdng  Austrian,  587  German,  529  Italian,  415  Irish, 
39X  Swedish,  385  English  and  341  English  Canadian;  (19x0, 
is),  44.395.    It  is  served  by  five  great  continental  railway 


systems— the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
SanU  F^,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Padfic  and  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  giving  it  altogether  a 
dozen  outlets.  It  lies  about  4680  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  a  valley 
at  the  junction  of  the  prairies  with  the  foothills  of  £he  Rockies, 
on  both  banks  of  the  Arkansas  river,  near  its  confluence  with 
Fountain  Creek;  the  city  has  an  exceptionally  good  climate  and 
attracts  many  winter  visitors.  There  are  a  state  insane  asylum 
and  four  hospitals,  of  which  the  Minnequa  Hoq>ital  (for  the 
employes  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.)  and  St  Mary's 
Hospital  are  the  most  notable.  Among  the  public  buildings  are 
the  McClelland  public  library  (1891)  and  the  cotu-t-house,  the 
latter  of  white  stone  quarried  in  the  vicinity.  The  Minoal 
Palace  (1891),  having  a  roof  formed  of  twenty-eight  domes,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  dty,  contains  a  collection  of  the  minerals 
of  the  state.  Pueblo  is  chiefly  an  industrial  city,  and  is  often 
called  the  Sted  City,  or  the  PitUburg  of  the  West.  Chei^  fud  is 
furnished  by  the  excellent  coal  of  Canyon  City  (about  30  m.  west), 
Walsenburg  (about  40  m.  south-west)  and  Trinidad  (about  75  m. 
south).  Petroleum  deposits  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  of  grow- 
ing importance.  Fluxing  material  is  only  about  50  m.  away, 
aroimd  Cripple  Creek.  The  rich  river  valley  yidds  abundant  crops 
of  alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  cantaloupes,  apples  and  peaches,  and  the 
dry  lands  behind  its  shores  prove  fertile  under  irrigation  or  under 
the  Campbell  system  of  dry  farming;  on  the  plains  livestock 
interests  are  important.  In  1905  Pueblo's  total  factory  products 
were  valued  at  $2,197,293  (an  increase  of  52*61%  since  1900); 
if  the  output  of  the  great  smdting  and  refilling  establishments 
just  outside  the  dty  limits  had  been  induded,  the  value  would 
have  been  considerably  larger.  Pueblo  is  the  greatest  smdting 
centre  west  of  the  Missouri  and  probably  the  greatest  in  the 
United  States.  The  bulk  of  the  sted  rails  used  on  western 
railways  are  from  the  mills  of  the  Pueblo  district. 

Pueblo  was  originally  a  Mexican  settlement.  A  considerable 
body  of  Mormons  settled  here  temporarily  on  their  way  to  Utah 
in  1846-1847,  and  a  trading  post  was  established  in  1850;  but 
the  site,  owing  principally  to  Indian  troubles,  had  been  practically 
abandoned  before  1858,  when  another  settlement  was  made  on 
the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  or  Fountain  Creek.  Two  years  later 
Pueblo  was  surveyed  and  platted.  The  first  raUw.ay — the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande — came  through  in  1872.  Pueblo  was  char- 
tered as  a  dty  in  1870,  and  again,  with  an  enlarged  area,  in  1887. 

PUEBLO  INDIANS,  the  Spanish  name  (^Mi7>- village)  for 
the  town-building  tribes  of  American  Indians  of  the  Kercsan, 
Shoshoncan,  Tanoan  and  Zufiian  stocks,  whose  representatives 
are  now  practically  confined  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  For- 
merly they  had  a  far  greater  range.  They  were  alike  in  their 
sedentary  agricultural  characteristics,  and  had  not  the  warlike 
disposition  of  the  Plains  Indians.  Their  modem  history  begins 
with  their  discovery  in  x  539  by  Father  Marcos  de  Niza.  In  the 
following  year  they  were  subdued  by  Francisco  Vasquez  de 
Coronado.  Two  years  later  they  made  a  successful  revolt, 
but  in  X586  they  had  again  to  submit.  In  x68o  they  once  more 
rebelled,  but  by  1692  they  were  finally  conquered.  Their  houses 
are  communal,  generally  but  one  structure  for  the  whole  village. 
These  houses  are  sometimes  built  of  stone,  but  oftener  of  adobe, 
several  storeys  high,  each  storey  receding  fxOm  the  one  below. 
The  common  plan  is  a  hollow  square  or  curved  figure,  though  in 
some  cases  the  form  of  a  pyramid  is  followed.  A  featiire  of  each 
town  is  the  underground  chamber  used  for  tribal  ceremonies. 
Many  of  the  towns  are  built  on  high  table-lands  inaccessible 
except  by  steep  trails.  The  Pueblos  are  a  short,  sturdy  type 
of  .American  Indians,  very  active,  but  mild-maimered  and 
much  darker  than  those  of  the  plains.  They  are  farmers  and 
herdsmen,  and  are  skilful  in  basket-work,  weaving,  pottery 
and  carving.  They  are  notable  for  thdr  highly  developed  cere- 
monial customs,  and  their  blankets  and  earthenware  are 
decorated  with  religious  sjrmbolism. 

PUELCHE,  a  tribe  of  South-American  Indians  of  Anucaxuan 
stock.  Their  home  is  the  Pampas  region  of  southern  Argentina 
around  the  Colorado  river.  They  are  chiefly  nomadic,  breeding 
cattle  and  horses,  and  lead  a  viM,  lawless  life. 
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ruMiTBARBAS,  a  town  of  nortJh-westem  Spain  in  the  province 
of  Pontevedn;  on  the  Tuy-Santiago  de  Compostella  railway  and 
on  the  river  Tea,  a  right-hand  tribuury  of  the  Miik>.  Pop. 
(1900),  13,45a.  Puenteaieas  is  the  chief  town  of  a  fertile  hilly 
region,  which  produces  wine,  grain  and  fruit,  and  contains  many 
cattle  farms.  The  industries  of  the  town  itself  are  porcelain 
manufactures,  tanning  and  distilling.  Close  by  are  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  of  Sobroso,  which  played  an  important  part  in  the 
medieval  dvil  wars. 

PUSNTB  GENIU  or  Puzhte  Jemil,  a  town  of  southern  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  G»dova;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Genii 
or  Jenil,  a  tributary  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Pop.  (zgoo),  12,956. 
Puente  Genii  is  on  the  Cordova-Malaga  railway,  and  is  the 
stardng-pcnnt  of  the  line  to  Linares.  A  bridge  across  the  Genii, 
from  which  the  name  of  the  town  is  derived,  joins  the  lower  part 
of  Puente  Genii  with  the  higher,  which  is  btdlt  on  rising  ground 
extending  to  the  dive  groves  above.  There  are  several  convents, 
schools  for  primary  and  higher  education,  hospitals,  a  munidpal 
library  and  a  theatre,  l^e  principal  industry  is  the  manu- 
facture of  olive  <nl.  There  are  also  flour-mills  and  linen  factories. 
The  aihondiga  or  permanent  market  is  always  well  stocked  with 
grain,  vegetables  and  livestock. 

PUERPERAL  FEVER  (Lat.  puerpera,  from  piier,  child,  and 
parere,  to  bring  forth),  the  name  given  to  the  varieties  of  general 
infection,  long  regarded  as  a  specific  disease  ("  child-bed  fever," 
"  lying-in  fever  "),  to  which  women  are  subject  after  parturition, 
owing  to  the  genital  tract  being  peculiarly  exposed,  in  septic 
surroundings,  to  the  invasion  of  pathogenic  bacteria  (see  Sepsis). 
Owing  largely  to  the  labours  of  I.  P.  Semmelweiss  (^.tr.)  the  grave 
mortality  formerly  attending  this  condition  has  been  enormously 
reduced;  and  the  necessity  of  rigid  cleanliness  in  the  treatment 
of  lying-in  cases  is  fully  recognized.  When  unhappily  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  infection  takes  place,  its  complications  must 
be  treated  according  to  the  circumstances,  antiseptic  douching 
being  employed,  or  preferably  curetting  the  endometrium  with 
«  sharp  curette  and  swabbing  with  disinfectant  solution.  In 
definitely  septicaemic  cases  antistreptococcic  serum  may  be 
useful. 

PUERTO  CABEUA  a  dty  and  port  of  Venezuela,  in  the  state 
of  Carabobo,  30  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Valenda,  the  capital  of  the  state. 
Pop.  (1891),  zo,x45.  Puerto  Cabello  has  railway  connexions 
wiUi  Valenda  and  Caracas.  It  stands  on  a  small  peninsula 
which  partly  shelters  a  large  bay,  called  "  Golfo  Triste,"  by 
the  early  Spanish  navigators.  After  La  Guasrra  the  harbour  is 
the  prindpal  port  of  Vcneaida,  and  it  is  provided  with  mole, 
wharves,  railway  communication  with  the  interior,  and  other 
facilities  for  the  handling  of  merchandise  and  produce.  The 
town  and  harbour  were  strongly  fortified  in  colonial  times,  but 
the  port  defences  were  greatly  damaged  in  1902  in  a  bombard- 
ment by  some  German  vessels  of  the  allied  blockading  fleet. 
Among  the  exports  are  coffee,  cacao,  dyewoods,  hides,  skins, 
and  copper  ores.  Puerto  Cabello  suffer^  much  in  the  War  of 
Independence,  changing  hands  several  times  and  remaining 
in  the  possession  of  Spain  down  to  1823. 

PUERTO  CORTES  (Cortez  or  Caballos),  a  seaport  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Honduras;  in  15®  51'  N.  and  87*  56'  W.,  at 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  transcontinental  railway  from 
Fonseca  Bay,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chamalecon. 
Pop.  (1905),  about  2500.  The  harbour,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf 
of  Honduras,  is  deep,  spadous  and  secure,  and  there  is  a  railway 
pier  at -which  vessds  can  load  and  discharge.  The  exports 
indude  bananas,  coffee,  cabinet  woods,  rubber,  sarsaparilla, 
livestock,  deerskins  and  gold.  The  harboxir  was  discovered 
in  1527  by  Gonzalo  d'Avila,  and  the  town  was  founded  a  few 
years  later  by  order  of  Hernando  Cortes,  from  whom  it  derives 
its  name. 

PUERTO  DB  SANTA  MARIA,  a  seaport  ot  southern  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Guadalcte, 
with  a  sUtion  on  the  railway  from  Cadiz  to  Seville.  Pop. 
(1900),  20,X20.  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  commonly  called  "  El 
Puerto,"  is  probably  the  Menesthei  Partus  of  Ptolemy.  Its 
most  important  industry  is  the  wixie  trade;  there  are  also  glass, 


liqueur,  alcohol,  starch  and  soap  manufactures.  The  ptiodpal 
buildings  are  a  Moorish  dtadel,  a  Gothic  diurch  founded  in  the 
13th  century,  a  Jesuit  college,  and  a  bull-ring  which  accommodates 
X  2,000  spectators.  The  town  is  noted  for  its  bull-fights,  that 
given  here  in  honour  of  Wellington  being  the  subject  of  the 
considerably  idealized  description  in  Byron's  CkiltU  HaraU. 

PUERTO  PRfNCIPE  (officially,  CAiiACtJEY),  a  dty  and  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  CamagUey  in  east-central  Cuba,  about 
528  m.  E.S.E.  of  Havana.  Pop.  (1899),  25,xo2;  (1907),  39,6161 
In  addition  to  the  axis-railway  of  the  island,  which  rormffH 
it  with  Havana  and  Santiago,  the  dty  has  connexion  by  a  brandi 
line  with  Nuevitas.  Puerto  Prfndpe  lies  on  a  broad  plain  about 
equally  distant  from  the  north  and  south  coasts  of  the  isiaxMl, 
and  between  .two  small  rivers,  the  Tlnima  and  Hatibooka. 
In  appearance  it  is  one  of  the  most  andent  of  Cuban .  towns. 
Many  of  the  churches,  convents  and  other  ecdesiastical  estaUisb- 
ments  were  built  in  the  second  half  of  the  xSth  century,  some 
in  the  first  half;  and  some  parts  of  the  original  cathedral  of  16x7 
have  probably  survived  later  alterations  and  additions.  S(»bc 
of  the  bridges,  too,  built  in  the  i8th  century,  are  picturesque. 
The  dty  hall  was  begim  in  X  733,  There  is  a  provincial  institute 
for  secondary  education.  The  dty  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  appcsL 
Puerto  Prfndpe  is  connected  by  railway,  47  m.  long,  with  its 
port,  Nuevitas  (pop.  in  X907,  4386),  which  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island  and  has  a  spadous  land-locked  bay  of  good  dcptht 
approached  through  a  break  in  the  off-lying  coral  keys  and  a 
narrow  canyon  entrance.  About  50  m.  south  of  Puerto  Prfndpe 
b  Santa  Cniz  del  Sur  (pop.  in  X907,  X640)  on  the  south  cmsl 
Cabinet  woods,  fruit,  tobacco,  sugar,  wax,  honey  and  cattle 
products  are  the  leading  exports.  In  x  5 14  Diego  Velasqoet 
founded,  on  Nuevitas  Bay  (then  known  as  the  Puerto  del  Prfndpe), 
a  settlement  that  was  moved  in  15x5  or  15x6  to  the  ^te  of  the 
present  dty  of  Puerto  Principe  (or  Santa  Maria  del  Puerto  dd 
Prindpe).  From  very  early  times  the  surrounding  plains  were 
given  over  to  horse  and  cattle-raising.  As  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  X7th  century  Havana  depended  on  this  supply  to  furnish 
the  fleets  of  royal  ships  which  monopolized  trade  between  Spain 
and  America.  From  very  early  times,  too,  a  prosperous  dan- 
destine  trade  was  maintained  with  Providence,  the  Bahamas, 
and  espedally  with  Cura^oa  and  Jamaica  (after  its  capture  by 
the  English  in  1655).  After  the  capital,  Puerto  Prfndpe  was 
the  richest  prize  of  the  island  when  it  was  captured  and  plundered 
in  x668  by  a  force  of  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  under  Henxy 
Morgaxi,  the  buccaneer.  In  the  x  8th  century  land  grants  and 
illidt  trade  led  to  serious  disturbances.  In  X775  Nuevitas  was 
resettled,  and  in  X780  was  made  a  legal  (habilitado)  port.  After 
the  cession  of  Santo  Domingo  to  France  in  1800,  the  Real 
Audicncia,  the  supreme  court  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  was 
removed  to  Puerto  Prfndpe.  A  superior  audiencia  was  created 
for  Havana  in  X838,  but  the  older  court  continued  to  exist 
throughout  the  Spanish  period.  Puerto  Piindpe  boasts  of  being 
the  most  Creole  of  Cuban  dties.  It  was  prominent  in  the  war  of 
X  868-78  and  in  the  disaffection  preceding  and  following  it. 

PUERTO  REAL,  a  seaport  of  southern  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Cadiz;  on  the  north  shore  of  the  inner  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Cadis 
and  on  the  Seville-Cadiz  railway.  Pop.  (1900),  10,535.  Puerto 
Real-  (Port  Royal)  is  the  Partus  Cadiiamts  of  the  Romans,  and 
is  probably  the  most  andent  trading-station  on  the  Bay  ol  Cadiz. 
It  owes  its  modem  name  to  the  fact  that  it  was  lebuilt  in  1488 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  port  has  good  quays,  a  dry 
dock  of  the  Spanish  Transatlantic  Company,  connected  with 
thdr  important  works,  and  safe  anchorage  dose  to  the  wharves 
for  the  largest  steamers.  The  town  has  fine  squares,  and  broad, 
well-built  streets,  a  handsome  town-hall,  many  schook,  a  ball- 
ring,  several  convents,  and  a  x6th-century  Gothic  parish  churdb, 
with  three  naves  and  a  remarkable  atrium.  There  is  an  active 
trade  in  wine  and  oils;  other  industries  are  the  constzuctioB 
and  repairing  of  ships,  and  the  production  of  salt. 

PUFEHDORP,  SAMUEL  (x632-x694),  German  jurist,  was  bora 
at  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  on  the  8th  of  January  163a.  His  father 
was  a  Lutheran  pastor,  and  he  himself  was  destined  for  the 
ministry.    Educated  at  Grimma,  he  was  sent  to  study  theokcy 
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at  the  university  of  Leipzig.  Its  narrow  and  dogmatic  teaching 
was  profoundly  repugnant  to  him,  and  he  soon  abandoned  it 
for  the  study  of  public  law.  He  went  so  far  as  to  quit  L^paig 
altogether,  and  betook  himself  to  Jena,  where  he  formed  an 
intimate  fHendship  with  Erhard  Weigd  the  mathematician, 
whose  influence  helped  to  develop  his  remarkable  independence 
of  character.  Pufendorf  quitted  Jena  in  1637  and  became  a 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Petrus  Julius  Coyet,  one  of  the  resident 
ministers  of  Charl^  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  at  Copenhagen. 
At  this  time  Charles  Gustavus  was  endeavouring  to  impose  upon 
Denmark  a  burdensome  alliance,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
negotiations  he  brutally  opened  hostilities.  The  anger  of  the 
Danes  was  turned  against  the  envoys  of  the  Swedish  sovereign; 
Coyet,  it  is  true,  succeeded  in  escaping,  but  the  second  minister, 
Steno  Bjelke,  and  the  whole  suite  were  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Pufendorf  shared  this  misfortune,  and  was  subjected 
to  a  strict  captivity  of  eight  months'  duration.  He  occupied 
himself  during  this  time  in  meditating  upon  what  he  had  read 
in  the  works  of  Grotius  and  Hobbcs.  He  mentally  constructed 
a  system  of  tmiversal  law;  and,  when,  at  the  end  of  his  captivity, 
he  accompanied  his  pupils,  the  sons  of  Coyet,  to  the  university 
of  Leiden,  he  was  enabled  to  publish,  in  x66i,  the  fruits  of  his 
reflections  under  the  title  of  EUmenta  jurUprudtntiae  universalis, 
libri  duo.  The  work  was  dedicated  to  Charles  Louis,  elector  pala- 
tiiie,  who  created  for  Pufendorf  at  Heidelberg  a  new  chair,  that  of 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
In  1667  he  wrote,  with  the  assent  of  the  elector  palatine,  a  tract, 
De  statu  imperii  gsrmanicif  liber  nnus.  Published  under  the  cover 
of  a  pseudonym  at  Geneva  in  1667,  it  was  supposed  to  be  addressed 
by  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  Severinus  de  Monzambano,  to  his 
brother  Laelius.  The  pamphlet  made  a  great  sensation.  Its 
author  directly  arraigned  the  organization  of  the  Holy  Ronum 
Empire  and  exposed  its  feebleness,  denounced  in  no  measured 
terms  the  faults  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  attacked  with 
remarkable  vigour  the  politics  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes. 
Before  Pufendorf,  Philipp  Bogislaw  von  Chemnitz,  publicist 
and  soldier,  had  written,  imder  the  pseudonym  of  *'  Hippolytus 
a  Lapide,"  De  ratione  status  in  imperio  nostra  romano-germanico. 
Inimical,  like  Pufendorf,  to  the  house  of  Austria,  Chemnitz 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  make  an  appeal  to  France  and  Sweden. 
Pufendorf,  on  the  contrary,  rejected  aU  idea  of  foreign  inter- 
vention, and  advocated  that  of  national  initiative.  In  1670 
Pufendorf  was  called  to  the  university  of  Lund.  His  sojourn 
there  was  fruitful.  In  167  a  appeared  the  De  jure  naturae  et 
genliuM,  libri  octo,  and  in  2675  *  t£sum£  of  it  under  the  title  of 
De  officio  hominis  et  civis. 

In  the  De  jure  naturae  et  fjtMium  Pufendorf  took  up  in  great 
measure  the  theories  of  Grotius  and  sought  to  complete  them  by 
means  of  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes  and  oihis  own  icfeas.  His  first 
important  point  was  that  natural  law  docs  not  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  life  and  that  it  confines  itself  to  regulating  external 
acts.  He  combated  Hobbes's  conception  of  the  state  of  nature 
and  concluded  that  the  state  of  nature  is  not  one  of  war  but  of 
peace.  But  this  peace  is  feeble  and  insecure,  and  if  something 
else  does  not  come  to  its  aid  it  can  do  very  little  lor  the  preservation 
of  mankind.  As  regards  public  law  Pufendorf,  while  recognizing 
in  the  state  {cisUas)  a  moral  person  {persona  moralist  teaches  that 
the  will  of  the  state  is  but  the  sum  of  the  individual  wills  that 
constitute  it,  and  that  this  association  explains  the  state.  In  thu 
a  priori  conception,  in  which  he  scarcely  gives  proof  of  historical 
insight,  he  shows  himself  as  one  of  the  precursors  of  J.  J.  Rousseau 
and  of  the  Conirat  social.  Pufendorf  powerfully  defends  the  idea 
that  international  law  is  not  restricted  to  Christendom,  but  con- 
stitutes a  common  bond  between  all  nations  because  all  nations 
form  part  of  humanity. 

In  1677  Pufendorf  was  called  to  Stockholm  as  historiographer- 
TC>yaL  To  this  new  period  belong  Einleitung  zur  Historie  der 
pornekmsten  Reicke  und  Staaten,  also  the  Commeniarium  de  rebus 
tuecicisj  libri  XXVI.,  ab  expedUione  Gustavi  Addphi  regis  in 
Cermaniam  ad  abdicationem  usque  Christinae  and  De  rebus  a 
Carolo  Gustavo  gestis.  In  his  historical  works  Pufendorf  is 
hopelessly  dry;  but  he  professes  a  great  respect  for  truth  and 
senerally  draws  from  archives.  In  Jiis  De  habitu  rdigionis 
a&istianae  ad  vtlam  civilem  he  traces  the  limits  between  ecclesi- 
astical and  dvil  power.    This  work  propoimded  for  the  first 


time  the  so-called  "collegial"  theory  of  church  government 
{KoUegialsystem),  which,  developed  later  by  the  learned  Lutheran 
theologian  Christoph  MathHus  Pfaff  (1686-1760),  formed  the 
basis  ot  the  relations  of  church  and  state  in  Germany  and  more 
especially  in  Prussia. 

This  theory  makes  a  f  nndamental  distinction  between  the  supxeme 
jurisdiction  m  ecclesiastical  matters  (JKirckenkokeit  or  jus  circa 
sacra)\  which  it  conceives  as  inherent  in  the  power  of  the  state 
in .  respect  of  every  reti||ious  communion,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
power  iKirehengewalt  or  ms  in  sacra)  inherent  in  the  church,  but 
m  some  cases  vested  in  the  state  by  tadt  or  ex{vessed  consent  of 
the  ecdesiiutical  body.  The  theory  was  oi  importance  because, 
by  distinguishing  church  from  state  whUe  preser^ng  the  essential 
supremacy  of  the  latter,  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  princtf^  -of 
toleration.  It  was  put  into  practice  to  a  certain  extent  in  nrussia 
in  the  i8th  century:  but  it  was  not  till  the  political  changes  of 
the  19th  century  led  to  a  great  mixture  of  confessionif  under  the 
various  state  governments  that  it  found  universal  acceptance  in 
Germany.  The  theory,  of  course,  has  found  no  acceptance  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  it  none  the  less  made  it  possible  for 
the  Protestant  governments  to  make  a  working  compromise  with 
Rome  in  respect  of  the  Catht^  Church  established  in  their  states. 

In  x688  Pufendorf  was  called  to  the  service  of  Frederick 
William,  elector  of  Brandenburg.  Heacoepted  the  call,  but  he  had 
no  sooner  arrived  than  the  elector  died.  His  son  Frederick  III. 
fulfilled  the  promises  of  his  father;  and  Pufendorf,  historio- 
grapher and  privy  coundllor,  was  instructed  to  write  a  history 
of  the  Elector  Frederick  William  {De  rebus  gestis  Frederici 
Wilkelmi  Magni).  The  king  of  Sweden  did  not  on  this  account 
cease  to  testify  his  goodwill  towards  Pufendorf,  and  in  1694  be 
created  him  a  baron.  In  the  same  y«ar,  on  the  26th  of  October, 
Pufendorf  died  at  Berlin  and  was  buried  id  the  church  of 
St  Nicholas,  where  an  inscription  to  his  memory  is  still  to 
be  seen. 

Pufendorf  was  at  once  philosopher,  lawyer,  economist,  historian 
and  statesman.  His  influence  was  considerable,  and  he  has  left 
a  profound  impression  on  thought,  and  wit  on  that  of  Germany 
alone.  But  the  value  of  his  work  was  much  under-estimated  by' 
posterity.  Much  of  the  responsibility  for  this  injustice  rested 
with  Leibnitz,  who. would  never  recognize  the  incontestable 
greatness  of  one  who  was  constantly  his  adversary,  and  whom  he 
dismissed  as  "  vir  parum  jurisconsultus  et  minime  philosophus." 
It  was  on  the  subject  of  the  pamphlet  of  Severinus  de  Monzam- 
bano that  their  quarrel  b<^an.  The  conservative  and  timid 
Leibnitz  was  beaten  on  the  batUefield  of  politics  and  public  law, 
and  the  aggressive  spirit  of  Pufendorf  aggravated  yet  more  the 
dispute,  and  so  widened  the  division.  From  that  time  the  two 
•writers  could  never  meet  on  a  common  subject  without  attacking 
each  other. 

See  H.  von  Treitschke.  "Samuel  von  Pufendorf,"  Preussiscke 
JahrbUcher  (1875),  xxxv.  614,  and  xxxvi.  61;  Bluntschli.  Deutsckes 
Staais-Worterbuchf  viii.  424,  and  Gesckichte  des  aUgemeiuen  StaatS' 
rechts  und  der  Politik,  p.  108;  Lorimer,  The  Institutes  of  the  fjow  cf 
Nations,  i.  74;  Droysen,  "  Zur  Kritik  Pufendorfs,"  in  hb  Abkand- 
lungen  tur  neueren  CeseJuehte;  .Roscher,  Gesckichte  der  National- 
Oekonomik  in  Deutsckland,  p.  304;  Franklin,  Das  deutscke  Reich 
nock  Severinus  von  Monsambano. 

PUFF-BALL,  in  botany,  the  common  name  for  a  genus  of 
fungi  (known  botanically  as  Lycoperdon),  and  so  called  because 
of  the  cloud  of  brown  dust-like  spores  which  are  emitted  when 
the  mature  plant  bursts.  They  are  common  in  meadows  and 
woods  and  on  heaths  or  lawns,  and  when  young  resemble  white 
balls,  sometimes  with  a  short  stalk,  and  are  fleshy  in  texture. 
If  cut  across  in  this  state,  they  show  a  compact  rind  enclosing' a 
loose  tissue,  in  the  interspaces  of  which  the  spores  are  developed; 
as  the  fungus  matures  it  changes  to  yellowi^-brown  and  brown 
and  when  ripe  the  rind  tears  at  the  apex  and  the  spores  escape 
through  the  aperture  when  any  pressure  is  applied  to  the  ball. 
When  white  and  fleshy  the  fungus  is  edible.  The  fibrous  mass 
which  remains  after  the  spores  have  escaped  has  been  used  for 
tinder  or  as  a  styptic  for  wounds.  The  giant  puff-ball,  Lycoperdon 
giganteum,  reaches  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter. 

PUFF-BIRD,  the  name  first  given,  according  to  W.  Swainson 
{Zool.  lUustrationst  xst  series,  vol.  ii.,  text  to  pi.  99),  by  English 
residents  in  Brazfl  to  a  group  of  birds  now  placed  in  the  sub- 
family Buuoninae,  which  with  the  Calbulinae  or  jacamars  form 
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the  family  Calbulidae  of  Corftciiform  birds  standing  between  the 
trogons  iq.v.)  ind  barbet?,  for  a  long  time  confounded,  under 
the  general  name  of  barbets,  with  the  CapUonidae  of  modern 
systematists.  Each  group  has  formed  the  subject  of  an  elabo- 
rate monograph — the  CapUonidae  being  treated  by  C.  H.  T. 
and  G.  F.  L.  Marshall  (London,  1870-1871),  and  the  Buuonidae 
by  P.  L.  Sdater  (London,  1879-1882).  The  Bwxoninae  Are 
zygodactylous  birds  confined  to  the  neotropical  region,  in  the 
middle  parts  of  which,  and  especially  in  its  sub-Andean  sub- 
region,  they  are,  as  regards  species,  abundant;  while  only  two 
seem  to  reach  Guateooala  and  but  one  Paraguay.  As  with 
most  South  American .  birds,  the  habits  and  natural  history 
of  the  Buceonidae  have  been  but  little  studied,  and  of  only  one 
species,  which  happens  to  belong  to  a  rather  abnormal  genus, 
has  the  nidification  been  described.  This  is  the  CkdidopUra 
Unetrosa,  which  is  said  to  breed  in  holes  in  banks,  and  to  by 
white  eggs  much  like  those  of  the  kingfisher  and  consequently 
tholK  of  the  jacamars.  From  his  own  observation  Swainson 
writes  {loc.  cit.)  that  puff-birds  are  very  grotesque  in  appearance. 
They  will  sit  nearly  motionless  for  hours  on  the  dead  bough  of  a 
tree,  and  while  so  sitting  "  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  head 
is  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  bird  raising  its  feathers 
so  .as  to  appear  not  unlike-  a  pufif-ball.  .  .  .  When  frightened 
their  form  is  suddenly  changed  by  the  feathers  lying  quite  flat." 
They  are  very  confiduig  birds  and  will  often  station  themselves 
a  few  yards  only  from  a  window.  The  Bucconidae  almost  without 
exception  are  very  plainly-coloured,  and  the  majority  have  a 
spotted  or  mottled  plumage  suggestive  of  immaturity.  The 
first  puff-bird  known  to  Europeans  seems  to  have  been  that 
described  by  G.  de  L.  Marcgrav,  under  the  name  of  "  tamatia,'* 
by  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  called  in  Brazil,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  think  that  his  description  and  figure — the  last, 
comic  as  it  is  in  outline  and  expression,  having  been  copied  by 
F.  Willughby  and  many  of  the  older  authors— apply  to  the 
Bmxo  macidalus  of  modem  ornithology — a  bird  placed  by  M. 
J.  Brisson  iOrnithologie,  iv.  534)  among  the  kingfishers.  But 
if  so,  Marcgrav  described  and  figured  the  same  species  twice, 
since  his  "MatuUui  "  is  also  Brisson's  "  Martin-pesckeur  lacketi 
duBrisU." 

P.  L.  Sdater  divides  the  family  into  7  genera,  of  which  Bucco 
is  the  largest  and  contains  26  species.  The  others  are  Mala- 
copiila  and  Monacfuif  each  with  7,  Nonnuld  with' 5,  Ckelidoptera 
with  2,  and  Micromonacka  and  Hapaloptila  with  i  species  each. 
The  most  showy  puff-birds  are  those  of  the  genus  Monachoy 
with  an  inky-black  plumage,  usuaUy  diversified  by  white  about 
the  head,  and  a  red  or  yellow  bill. 

PUFFIN*  the  common  English  name  of  a  sea-bird,  the  Fra- 
tercula  arciica  of  most  ornithologists,  known  however  on  various 
parts  of  the  British  coasts  as  the  bottlenose,  coultemeb,  pope,  sea- 
parrot  and  tammy-norie,  to  say  nothing  of  other  still  more 
local  designations,  some  (as  marrott  and  willock)  shared  also 
with  allied  species  of  Alcidaey  to  which  family  it  belongs.  Of 
old  time  puffins  were  a  valuable  commodity  to  the  owners  of 
their  breeding-places,  for  the  young  were  taken  from  the  holes 
in  which  they  were  hatched,  and  '•'  being  exceeding  fat,"  as  Carew 
wrote  in  1603  (Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  35),  were  "  kept  salted, 
and  reputed  for  fish,  as  coming  nccrcst  thereto  in  their  taste." 
Iq  >345>  according  to  a  document  from  which  an  extract  b 
given  in  Heath's  Islands  of  Scilly  (p.  190),  those  islands  were 
held  of  the  Crown  at  a  yearly  rent  of  300  puffins*  or  6s.  8d.,  being 
one-sixth  of  their  estimated  annual  value.  A  few  years  later 
(1484),  either  through  the  birds  having  grown  scarcer  or  money 
cheaper,  only  50  puffins  are  said  (op.  cit.  p.  196)  to  have  been 

*  There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the  name  puffin  given  to 
these  voung  birds,  salted  and  dried,  was  applied  on  account  of 
their  downy  clothing,  for  an  English  informant  of  Gcsncr's  de- 
scribed one  to  him  Qlist.  ootum,  p.  no)  as  wanting  true  feathers, 
and  beinff  covered  only  with  a  sort  of  woolly  black  plumage.  It 
u  right,  however,  to  state  that  Caius  expressly  declares  (karior. 
animal,  libettus,  fol.  31)  that  the  name  is  derived  "  a  naturali  voce 
pupin."  Skeat  states  that  the  wt>rd  is  a  diminutive,  which  favours 
the  view  that  it  was  originally  used  as  a  name  for  these  young 
birds.  The  parents  were  probably  known  by  one  or  other  of  their 
many  local  appellations. 


demanded.  It  is  stated  by  both  Gesner  and  Caios  that  they 
were  allowed  to  be  eaten  in  Lent.  Ligon,  who  in  1673  published 
a  History  of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  speaks  (p.  37)  of  the  ill 
taste  of  puffins  "  which  we  have  from  the  isles  of  Sdlly,"  and 
adds  "  this  kind  of  food  is  only  for  servants."  Puffins  used  to 
resort  in  vast  numbers  to  certain  stations  on  the  coast,  and  are 
still  plentiful  on  some,  reaching  them  in  spring  with  remarkable 
punctuality  on  a  certain  day,  which  nattirally  varies  with  the 
locality,  and  after  passing  the  summer  there  leaving  their  homes 
with  similar  precision.  They  differ  from  niost  other  Akidct 
in  laying  their  single  egg  (whidi  is  white  with  a  few  grey  markings 
when  first  produced,  but  speedily  begrimed  by  the  soO)  in  a  shal- 
low burrow,  which  they  either  dig  for  themselves  or  af^ropriate 
from  a  rabbit,  for  on  most  of  their  haimts  rabbits  htvt  been 
introduced.  Their  plumage  is  of  a  glossy  black  above— the 
cheeks  grey,  encircled  by  a  black  band — and  pure  white  beneath; 
their  feet  are  of  a  bright  reddish  orange,  but  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  these  birds,  and  one  that  gives  them  a  very  comical 
expression,  is  their  huge  bill.  Thb  is  very  deep  and  laterally 
jflattened,  so  as  indeed  to  resemble  a  coulter,  as  one  of  the  bird's 
common  names  expresses;  but  moreover  it  is  parti-cojonitd 
— ^blue,  yellow  «nd  red — curiously  grooved  and  still  more 
curiously  embossed  in  pUices,  that  is  to  say  during  the  breeding- 
season,  when  the  birds  are  most  frequently  seen.  But  it  had 
long'been  known  to  some  observers  that  such  puffins  as  occa- 
sionally occur  in  winter  (most  often  washed  up  on  the  shore 
and  dead)  presented  a  beak  very  different  in  shape  and  size,  and 
to  account  for  the  difference  was  a  standing  puzzle.  Many 
years  ago  Binglcy  (North  Waks,  i.  354)  sUted  that  puffins 
"  are  said  to  change  their  bills  annually."  The  remark  seems 
to  have  been  generally  overlooked;  but  it  has  proved  to  be  vciy 
near  the  truth,  for  after  investigations  carefully  pursued  duiii^ 
some  years  by  Dr  Bureau  of  Nantes  he  was  in  1877  enabled  to 
show  (Bull.  Soc.  Zool.  France r  ii.  377-399)'  that  the  puffin's 
bill  undergoes  what  may  be  called  an  annual  moult,  some  of  its 
most  remarkable  appendages,  as  well  as  certain  homy  out- 
growths above  and  beneath  the  eyes,  dropping  off  at  the  end 
of  the  breeding  season,  and  being  reproduced  the  foUowing 
year.  Not  long  after  the  same  naturalist  announced  (op.  di,) 
iv.  x-68)  that  he  had  followed  the  similar  changes  which  he 
found  to  take  place,  not  only  in  other  species  of  pufl&na,  as  Ox 
Fratercula  corniculata  and  F.  cirrkata  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
but  in  several  birds  of  the  kindred  genera  Ceratdrkina  and 
Simorhynachus  inhabiting  the  same  waters.  The  name  puffin 
has  also  been  given  in  books  to  one  of  the  shearwaters  which 
belong  to  the  sub-family  Procdlariina  of  the  Petrels  (f.*.),  and 
its  latinized  form  Pujinus  is  still  used  in  that  sense  in  sdes- 
tific  nomenclature.  This  fact  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
mistake  of  Ray's  who,  seeing  in  Tradescant's  Museum  and  thzt 
of  the  Royal  Society  some  young  shearwaters  from  the  Isk  cf 
Man,  prepared  in  like  manner  to  young  puffins,  thought  they 
were  the  birds  mentioned  by  Gesner  as  the  remarks  inserted  in 
Willughby 's  Ornilhologia  (p.  251)  prove;  for  the  q>ecimens  de- 
scribed by  Ray  were  as  dearly  shearwaters  as  Gesner*s  were 
puffins. 

PUGACHEV,  EHELTAN  IVANOVICH  (?  1741-1775),  Rus- 
sian pretender,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is  uncertain,  was  the 
son  of  a  small  Cossack  landowner.  He  married  a  Cossack  girl 
Sofia  Nedyuzheva,  in  1758,  and  the  same  year  was  sent  with 
his  fellow  Cossacks  to  Prussia,  under  the  lead  of  Count  Zachary 
Chemuishev.  In  the  first  Turkish  War  ( 1 769-74)  of  Catherine  II. 
Pugachev^  now  a  Cossack  ensign,  served  under  Count  Peter 
Panin  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Bender.  Invalided  home, 
he  led  for  the  next  few  years  a  wandering  life;  was  more  than 
once  arrested  and  imprisoned  as  a  deserter;  and  finally,  after 
frequenting  the  monasteries  of  the  "  Old  Believeis,"  who 
exercised  considerable  influence  over  him,  suddenly  prodaioKd 
himself  (1773)  to  be  Peter  III.  The  story  of  Pngachev's  strong 
resemblance  to  the  murdered  emperor  is  a  later  legend.  Pugachev 
dubbed  himself  Peter  III.  the  better  to  attract  to  his  standard 
all  those  (and  they  were  many)  who  attributed  their  misery  «o 
■  See  Zoologist  for  1878,  pp.  333-240. 
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the  government  of  Catherine  II.|  for  Peter  III.  was  generally 
remembered  as  the  determined  opponent  of  Catherine.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  Fugachev  and  his  followers  were  hostile  to  every 
form  of  settled  government.  The  one  thought  of  the  destitute 
thousands  who  joined. the  new  Peter  was  to  sweep  away  utterly 
the  intolerably  oppressive  upper-classes.  Pugachev's  story 
was  that  be  and  his  principal  adherents  had  escaped  from  the 
dutches  of  Catherine,  and  were  resolved  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances of  the  people,  give  absolute  liberty  to  the  Cossacks,  and  put 
Catherine  herself  away  in  a  monastery.  He  held  a  sort  of  mimic 
court  at  which  one  Cossack  impersonated  Nikita  Panin,  another 
Zachary  Chemuishev,  and  so  on.  The  Russian  government 
at  first  made  light  of  the  rising.  At  the  beginning  of  October 
1773  it  was  simply  regarded  as  a  nuisance,  and  500  roubles  was 
considered  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  head  of  the  troublesome 
Cossack.  At  the  end  of  November  28,000  roubles  were  promised 
to  whomsoever  should  bring  him  in  alive  or  dead.  Even 
then,  however,  Catherine,  in  her  correspondence  with  Voltaire, 
affected  to  treat  "  Vaffairc  du  Marquis  de  Pugachev  "  as  a  mere 
joke,  but  by  the  beg^ning  of  1774  the  joke  had  developed  into 
a  very  serious  danger.  All  the  forts  on  the  Volga  and  Ural  were 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels;  the  Bashkirs  had  joined  them; 
and  the  governor  of  Moscow  reported  great  restlenness  among 
the  population  of  central  Russia.  Shortly  afterwards  Pugachev 
captured  Kazan,  reduced  most  of  the  churches  and  monasteries 
there  to  ashes,  and  massacred- all  who  refused  to  join  him. 
General  Peter  Panin,  the  conqueror  of  Bender,  was  thereupon 
sent  against  the  rebels  with  a  large  army,  but  difficulty  of  trans- 
port, lack  of  discipline,  and  the  gross  insubordination  of  his  ill-, 
paid  soldiers  paralysed  all  his  efforts  for  months,  while  the  in- 
numerable and  ubiquitous  bands  of  Pugachev  were  victorious  in 
nearly  eveiy  engagement.  Not  till  August  1774  did  General 
Mtkhelson  inflict  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the  rebels  near  Tsar- 
itsyn,  when  they  lost  ten  thousand  in  killed  and  prisoners. 
Panin's  savage  reprisals,  after  the  capture  of  Penza,  completed 
their  discomfiture.  Pugachev  was  delivered  up  by  his  own 
Cossacks  on  attempting  to  fly  to  the  Urals  (Sept.  24),  and 
was  executed  at  Moscow  on  the  nth  of  January  1775. 

See  N.  DubrOvin,  Putackev  and  kis  Associates  (Rus.;  Petersburg, 
1884);  Catherine  II „  Political  Correspondence  (Rus.  Fr.  Ger.; 
Petersburg^  1885,  &c.);  S.  I.  Gnyedkh, '£m«/faii  Puffichev  (Rus.; 
Petersburg,  190a).  (R.  N.  B.) 

PUOBT,  PIERRE  (1622-1694),  French  painter,  sculptor, 
architect  and  engineer,  was  born  at  Marseilles  on  the  31st  of 
(ktober  1622.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  carved  the  ornaments 
of  the  galleys  built  in  the  port  of  his  native  city,  and  at  sixteen 
the  decoration  and  construction  of  a  ship  were  entrusted  to 
him.-  Soon  after  he  went  to  Italy  on  foot,  and  was  well 
received  at  Rome  by  Pietro  di  Cortona,  who  employed  him  on 
the  ceilings  of  the  Barberini  Palace  and  on  those  of  the  Pitti  at 
Florence.  In  1643  he  returned  to  Marseilles,  where  he  painted 
portraiu  and  carved  the  colossal  figure-heads  of  men-of-war. 
After  a  second  journey  to  Italy  in  1646  he  painted  also  a  great 
number  of  pictures  for  Aix,  Toulon,  Cuers  and  La  Ciotat,  and 
sculptured  a  large  marble  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  for  the 
church  of  Lorgues.  His  caryatides  for  the  balcony  of  the  H6tel  de 
Ville  of  Toulon  were  executed  between  1655  and  1657.  N.  Fouquet 
employed  Puget  to  sculpture  a  Hercules  for  his  chftteau  in 
Vaux.  The  artist's  desire  to  paint  gradually  subsided  before 
his  passion  for  sculpture,  and  a  serious  iUness  in  1665  brought 
Puget  a  prohibition  from  the  doctors  which  caused  him  wholly 
to  put  aside  the  brush.  The  fall  of  Fouquet  in  1660  found 
Puget  at  Genoa.  Here  he  executed  for  Sublet  des  Nojrers 
his  French  Hercules  (Louvre),  the  sUtues  of  St  Sebastian  and 
of  Alexandre  Sauli  in  the  church  of  Carignano  (c.  2664),  and 
much  other  work.  The  Doria  family  gave  him  a  church  to 
build;  the  senate  proposed  that  he  should  paint  their  council 
chamber.  But  Colbert  bade  Puget  return  to  France,  and  in 
2669  he  again  took  up  his  old  work  in  the  dockyards  of  Toulon. 
The  arsenal  which  he  had  there  undertaken  to  construct  under 
the  orders  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort  was  destroyed  byvfire,  and 
Puget,  disheartened,  took  leave  of  Toulon.    In  2685  he  went 


hack  to  Marseilles,  where  he  continued  the  long  series  of  works 
of  sculpture  on  which  he  had  been  employed  by  Colbert.  His 
statue  of  Milo  (Louvre)  had  been  completed  in  2682,  Perseus 
and  Andromeda  (Louvre)  in  2684;  and  Alexander,  and  Dio- 
genes (bas-relief,  Louvre)  in  2685,  but,  in  spite  of  the  personal 
^vour  which  he  enjoyed,  Puget,  on  coming  to  Paris  in  2688  to 
push  forward  the  execution  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV., 
found  court  intrigues  too  much  for  him.  He  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  project  and  retire  to  Marseilles,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death  on  the  2nd  of  December  2694.  His  last  work, 
a  bas-relief  of  the  Plague  of  Milan,  which  remained  unfinished, 
was  placed  in  th^  council  chambor  of  the  town  hall,  of  his 
native  city. 

In  spite  of  Puget's  visits  to  Paris  and  Rome  his  work  never 
lost  iu  local  character:  his  Hercules  is  fresh  from  the  galleys  of 
Toulon;  his  saints  and  virgins  are  men  and  women  who  speak 
Provencal  His  best  work,  the  St  Sebastian  at  Genoa,  though 
a  little  heavy  in  parts,  shows  admirable  energy  and  life,  as  well 
as  great  skill  in  contrasting  the- decorative  accessories  with  the 
simple  surface  of  the  nude.  There  is  in  the  museum  of  Aix'  in 
Provence  the  bust  of  a  bng-haired  young  man  in  pseudo- 
classical  costume  which  is  believed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Louis  XIV. 
made  by  Puget  at  the  time  of  the  kirig's  visit  in  2660. 

See  hkon  Lagrange,  Piem  Puget  (Paris,  1868,  with  a  catalogue  of 
works) ;  Charles  Ginoux,  Annates  de  la  vie  de  P.  Puget  (Paris,  1894); 
Philippe  Auquier,  Pierre  Puget . . .  biograpkie  critique  (Paris,  1903). 

PU0IU8M  (from  Lat.  pugU^  boxer,  Gr.  iritt  with  clenched 
fist),  the  praaice  or  sport  of  fighting  with  the  fists.  The  first 
mention  of  such  fighting  in  literature  is  found  in  the  23rd  book 
of  the  Iliad,  and  shows  that  in  Homer's  time  the  art  was  already 
highly  deyek>ped.  The  occasion  was  the  ^^ames  at  the  fxueral 
of  Patroclus,  the  champions  engaged  being  Epeus,  the  builder 
of  the  wooden  horse,  and  Euryalus.  Each  combatant  seems  to 
have  been  naked  except  for  a  belt,  and  to  have  worn  the  cestus. 
The  fight  ends  with  the  defeat  of  Euryalus.  According  to 
Virgil  (Aeneidf  v.)  similar  games  took  place  within  the  walls' 
of  Troy  at  the  funeral  of  Hector,,  the  principal  boxers  being 
Dares^  the  winner,  and  the  gigantic  Butex,a  pupil  of  Amycus, 
Paris,' the  Trojan  champfon,  abstaining  from  the  contests. 
Further  on  we  find  the  account  of  the  games  on  the  occasion 
of  the  funeral  of  Anchises,  in  the  course  of  which  Dares,  the 
Trojan,  receiving  no  answer  to  his  challenge  from  the  Sicilians, 
who  stood  aghast  at  his  mighty  proportions,  claims  the  prize; 
but,  just  as  it  is  about  to  be  awarded  him,  Entellus,  an  ag«l  but 
huge  and  sinewy  Sicilian,  arises  and  casts  into  the  arena  as  a 
sign  of  his  acceptance  of  the  combat  the  massive  cesti,  all  stained 
with  blood  and  brains,  which  he  has  inherited  from  King  Eiyx, 
his  master  in  the  art  of  boxing.  The  Trojans  are  now  appalled 
in  their  turn,  and  Dares,  aghast  at  the  feariul  implements,  re- 
fused the  battle,  which,  however,  is  at  length  begun  after  Aeneas 
has  furnished  the  heroes  with  equally  matched  cesti.  For 
some  time  the  young  and  lusty  Dares  circles  about  his  gigantic 
but  old  and  stiff  opponent,  upon  whom  he  rains  a  torrent  of 
blows  which  are  avoided  by  the  dever  guarding  and  dodiging 
of  the  Sicilian  hero.  At  last  Entellus,  having  got  his  opponent 
into  a  favourable  position,  raises  his  tremendous  right  hand  on 
high  and  aims  a  terrible  blow  at  the  Trojan's  head;  but  the 
wary  Dares  deftly  steps  aside,  and  Entellus,  missing  his  adversary 
altogether,  falls  headlong  by  the  impetus  of  his  own  blow,  with' 
a  crash  like  that  of  a  falling  pine.  Shouts  of  mingled  exultation 
and  dismay  break  from  the  multitude,  and  the  friends  of  the  aged 
Sicilian  rush  forward  to  raise  their  fallen  champion  and  bear 
him  from'  the  arena;  but,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
Entellus  motions  them  away  and  returns  to  the  fight  more 
keenly  than  before.  The  old  man's  blood  is  stirred,  and  he 
attacks  his  youthful  enemy  with  such  furious  and  headlong 
rushes,  buffeting  him  grievously  with  both  hands,  that  Aeneas 
puts  an  end  to  the  battle,  though  barely  in  time  to  save  the 
discomfited  Trojan  from  being  beaten  into  insensibility. 

Although  fist-fighting  was  supposed  by  the  Greeks  of  the 
classic  period  to  have  been  a  feature  of  the  mythological  games 
at  Olympia,  it  was  not  actually  introduced  into  the  historical 
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Ofyofic  oontesU  until  the  a^rd  Olympiad  after  the  re-esUb- 
Uahment  of  the  famous  games  by  Iphitus  (about  880  B.C.). 
Onomasiot  was  the  first  Oljrmpic  victor.  In  heroic  times  the 
boxen  are  supposed  to  have  worn  the  {'tf/w,  or  belt,  but  in  the 
Greek  games  the  contestants,  except  for  the  cestus,  fought 
entirely  naked,  since  the  custom  had  been  introduced  in  the 
iSth  Olympiad,  and  was  cofued  by  the  contestants  at  the 
Pythian,  Nemean,  Isthmian  and  Panathenaic  games  (see  Games, 
Classical).  At  Olympia  the  boxers,  were  rubbed -with  oil. 
to  make  them  supple  and  limit  the  flow  of  perspiration,  a  pre- 
caution the  more  necessary  as  the  Olympic  games  were  held 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  year.  The  cesti,  of  which  there 
were  several  varieties,  were  bound  on  the  boxers'  hands  and  wrists 
by  attendants  or  teachers  acting  as  sec»>nds.  On  account  cl 
the  weight  of  the  glov«s  worn,  the  style  of  boxing  differed  from 
that  now  in  vogue  (see  Boxinc),  the  modem  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  blow  having  been  little  used.  Both  Homer  and  Virgil 
speak  of  "  falling  blows/'  and  this  was  the  common  method  of 
attack,  consisting  more  in  swinging  and  hammering  than  in 
punchhig.  The  statue  of  a  Greek  boxer  in  the  Louvre  shows 
the  right  foot  forward,  the  left  hand  raised  as  if  to  ward  off  a 
blow  from  above,  and  the  right  hand  held  opposite  the  breast, 
the  whole  attitude  more  resembling  that  of  a  warrior  with  sword 
and  shield  than  of  a  modem  boxer.  The  pugilists  of  Rome, 
who  were  in  many  cases  Greeks  and  employed  Greek  methods, 
exaggerated  the.  brutality  of  the  fist-fight  to  please  the  Roman 
taste,  and  the  sanguinary  contest  between  Dares  and  Entdlus, 
described  above,  althou^  in  some  respects  an  anachronism  as 
an  account  of  a  pugilistic  battle  in  primitive  tinies,  was  doubt- 
less ^  exact  portrayal  of  the  encounters  to  be  seen  in  Virgil's 
day  in  the  drcuse&  of  Rome.  Nevertheless  it  must  not  be  under- 
st(X)d  that  the  boxing  matches  at  the  Greek  games  were  not 
themselves  severe  to  the  point  of  brutality,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  style  and  grace-  of  movement  were  sedulously  taught  by 
the  masters  of  the  time.  The  Greek  champions  trained  for 
qionths  before  tfie  gatnes,  but  encounters  between  athletes 
armed  with  such  terrible  weapons  as  the  loaded  cestus  were 
bound  to  result  in  very  serious  bruises  and  .even  disfigurement. 
Pluck  was  as  highly  thought  of  .'as.  at  the  present  day,  and  it 
was  related  of  a  certain  Etirydamas  that,  when  his  teeth  were 
battered  in^  he  swallowed  them  rather  than  show  that  he  was 
hurt,  whereupon  his  antagonist,  in  despair  at  seeing  his  most 
furious  blows  devoid  of  effect,  gave  up  the  battle.  As,  on 
account  of  the  swinging  style  of  blows,  the  ears  were  particu- 
larly liable  to  injury  ear-protectors  {&n^uTUies)  were  generally 
used  in.  practice,  though  not 'in  serious  combats.  The  so- 
called  "  pancratist's  ear,"  swollen  and  mis-shapen,  was  a  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  Greek  boxer.  The  satirists  of  the  time 
flung  their  grim  jests  at  the  champion  bruisers. .  Ludlius  writ- 
ing of  a  Greek  boxer  of  Etruria  {Anthohgia  epigrammatum 
grdecor«m)f  says,  '^Aulos,  the.  pu^^list,  consecrates  to  the  God 
of  Pisa  all  the  b<>ttes  of  his  cranium,  gathering  up  one  by  one. 
Let  him  but  return  alive  from  the  Nemean  Games,  O  mighty 
Jupiter^  and  he  will  also  offer  thee,  without  doubt,  the  vertebrae 
of  his  neck,  which  is  all  he  has  left  I"- 

■The  rules  of  Gre^  boxing  were  stria.  No  wrestling,  grap- 
pling, kicking  nor  biting  were  allowed,  and  the  contest  ended 
when  one  combatant  owned  himself  beaten.  Qn  this  account 
pugilism  and  the  ^anaraUum  (see  below)  were  forbidden  by 
Lycurgus,  lest  the  Spartan*  should  become  accustomed  to  an 
acknowledgment  Of  defeat  (Plutarch,  Lyeurgus),  In  spite 
of  the  terrible  injuries  which  often  resulted  from  these  con- 
tests it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  kill  an  adversary,  on  pain  of 
k>sing  the  prize.  Rhodes,  Aegina,  Arcadia  and  Eljs  produced 
most  of  the  Olympic  victors  in  boxing,  which  was  considered 
as  an  excellent  training  for  war.  According  to  Lucan  {^nack  3) 
Solon  recommended  it  for-  pedagogic  purposes,  and  the 
contest  with  the  spkairai,  or  studded  cesti,  was  added  by  Plato 
to  his  list  of  warlike  exercises  as  being  the  nearttt  approach 
to  actual  battle. 

The  Gre^  athletic  contest  called  pancraHum  (,irayKfi6.n», 
complete,  or  all-round,  .contest),  fdiich  was  introduced  into 


the  Olympic  games  in  the  38th  Olympiad,  was  a  combtnation  d 
boxing  and  wrestling  in  whidx  the  contestants,  who  fought  naked, 
not  wearing  even  the  cestus,  were  aUowed  to  employ  any  meaos 
except  biting  to  wring  from  each  other  the  acluu>wledgment 
of  defeat.  Boxing,  wrestling,  kicking,  dislocation  of  joints, 
breaking  of  bones,  pulling  of  hair  and  strangling  were  Iredy 
indulged  in.  The  fiight  began  with  sparring  for  openings  and 
was  continued  on  the  ground  when  the  contestants  feO.  Many 
pancratists  excellcdin  obtaining  quick  holds  of  their  opponents' 
fingeis,  which  they  crushed  and  dislocated  so  completely  that 
all  effective  opposition  ceased.  Sudden  attacks  resulting  in  the 
dislocation  of  an  arm  or  leg  were  also  taught,  reminding  one  of 
the  Japanese  jiu-jitsu.  The  pancratium  was  considered  by  the 
Greeks  the  greatest  of  all  athletic  contests  and,  needless  to 
say,  only  the  most  powerful  athletes  attempted  it.  It  became 
popular  in  Rome  during  the  Empire  and  remained  so  ontfl  the 
time  of  Justinian. 

Diagoras  of  Rhodes,  his  three  sons  and  many  grandsons,  who 
were  sung  by  Pindar  {Olymp.  7),  were  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Olympic  boxing  champions.  ()ne  of  the  sons,  Dorieus,  was  three 
times  victorious  at  Olympia  in  the  pancratium^  and  during  his 
career  won  eight  Olympian,  eight  Isthmian,  seven  Nemean  and 
one  of  the  Pythian  prizes.-  Many  famous  champions  also  came 
from  the  Greek  colonies,  like  the  Locrian  Euthymus,  who  con- 
quered three  times  at  Olympia.  Another  celebrated  fighter 
and  wrestler  was  Milo  of  Crotona  (520  B.C.), 

Boxing  was  evidently  in  vogue  in  very  ancient  times  in  Italy, 
imported,  in  all  probability,  from  Greece,  for  Livy  (i.  35) 
relates  that,  at  the  first  celebration  of  the  great  Roman  games 
(ludi,  romani  magnique  varie  appdlati)  by  Tarquinius  Priscus 
(6th  century  B.C.),  boxers  were  brought  from  outlying  pro- 
vinces; and  there  was  an  old  tradition  that  a  school  of  pugihsra 
flourished  in  Etruria  in  heroic  times.  During  the  republic 
boxing  was  cultivated  is  a  gentlemanly  exercise,  and  we  find 
Cato  the  Elder  giving  his  son  instraction  in  the  art  (Autarch, 
Cato  Major),  Tacitus  (Ann.  xvi.  3)  says  that  the  emperor 
Caligula  imported  the  best  Campanian  and  African  pugilists 
for  the  gladiatorial  games,  and  Strabo  (iii.  3)  records  that  the 
Lusitanians  and  also  the  Indians,  who  gave  virgins  as  prises, 
boxed.  The  art  remained  popular  in  Italy  down  to  a  late 
period  of  the  Empire. 

From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  beginning  of  the 
zQth  century  pugilism  seems  to  have  been  unknown  among 
civilized  nations  with  the  single  exception  of  the  F.ni^ish. 

The  first  leferences  to  boxmg  in  England  as  a  regular  sport 
occur  towards  the  end  of  the  tjth  century,  but  little  mentioii  is 
made  of  it  before  the  time  of  (George  I.,  when  "  prize-fi^texs  " 
engaged  in  public  encounters  for  money,  with  the  backsword, 
falchion,  foU,  quarter-staff  and  single-stick,  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  with  bare  fists,  the  last  gradually  fining  in  popularity 
with  the  decline  of  fencing.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  fighters 
and  the  one  who  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  first 
champion  of  England,  fighting  with  the  bare  fists,  was  James 
Figg,  who  was  supreme  from  17x9  to  1730.  Figg  was  succeeded 
by  Pipes  and  Gretting,  both  of  whom  made  way  in  1734  for 
Jack  Broughton,  who  built  the  amphitheatre  for  public  dis* 
plays -near  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  who  was  undispiited 
champion  until  1750.  Broughton  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
intelligence,  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  scientific  development 
of  the  art  of  boxing.  During  his  time  the  sport  became  truly 
national  and  the  prize-fighter  the  companion  of  the  greatest  m 
the  land.  Among  Broughton's  successors  were  Slack,  **  Big 
Ben"  Bram,  Danid  Mendoza  (a  Jew  who  flourished  about 
X790  and  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Lyceum  in  the  Strand),  J. 
Jackson,  Tom  Cribb,  Jem  Belcher,  Pearce  (called  the  "  Game 
Chicken"),  and  John  GuUy,  who  afterwards  represented  Ponte- 
fract  in  Parliament. 

To  Broughton  b  ascribed  the  faivention  of  boxing-gloves  for 
use  in  practice.  All  prize-fights,  however,  took  place  with 
bare  knuckles  in  roped-off  spaces  called  rings,  usually  in  the 
open  air.  PugilisU  toughened  their  hands  by  "padding" 
them  in  a  powerful  astringent  solution.  A  fight  ended  when  one 
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of  tbc  "  bruisers,"  as  they  were  cidled,  was  unable  to  "  come 
to  the  scratch,"  i.e.  the  middle  of  the  ring,  at  the  call  of  the 
referee  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  round..  Each  round  ended 
when  one  fighter  fell  or  was  knocked  or  thrown  to  the  ground^ 
but  a  pugilist '.'  going  down  to  avoid  punishment,"  M.  without 
being  struck  by  the  opponent,  was  liable  to  forfeit  the  fight. 
Wrestling  played  an  important  r61e  in  the  old  prize-ring,  and  a 
favourite  method  of  weakening  an  adversary  was  to  throw 
him  heavily  and  then  fall  upon  him,  seemingly  by  accident, 
as  the  manoeuvre,  if  done  intentionally,  was  fouL  The  fight- 
ing was  of  the  roughest  description,  low  tricks  of  all  kinds  bdng 
practised  when  the  referee's  attention  was  diverted, .  gouging 
out  an  adversary's  eye  being  by  no  means  unknown.  Until 
1795  pugilists  wore  long  hair,  but  during  a  fight  in  that  year 
Jackson  caught  Mendoza  by  his  long  locks  and  held  him  down 
helpless  while  he  bit  him.  This  was  adjudged  fair  by  the  referee, 
with  the  result  that  prize-fighters  have  ever  since  cropped  their 
head.  Nevertheless  there  were  rules  which  no  fighter  dared 
to  overstep,  such  as  those  against  kicking,  hitting  below  the 
belt,  and  striking  a  man  when  he  had  fallen. 

From  the  time  of  Cribb  the  English  champions  were  Tom 
Spring  (1824),  Jem  Ward  (1825),  Jem  Burke (1833), W.Thomp- 
son, called  " Bendigo"  (1839-1845),  Ben  Caunt  (1841),  W.  Perry, 
the  "Tipton  Slasher"  (1850),  Harry  Broome  (1851),  Tom 
Sayers  (1857-1860),  Jem  Mace  (1861-1863),  Tom  King  (1863), 
and  again  Mace,  until  1872. 

In  America  boxing  began  to  be  popular  about  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century.  The  first  recognized  national  champion 
was  Tom  Hyer  (1841-1848),  who  was  followed  by  James  Ambrose 
(bom  in  Ireland),  called  *'  Yankee  Sullivan  ";  John  Morrissey 
(afterwards  elected  to  the  United  Sutes  (Congress);  John  C. 
Heenan;  Tom  Allen  (of  England);  Jem  Mace  (of  England); 
J.  Kilrain;  John  L.  Sullivan  (1880-1891);  J.  J.  Corbctt  (1892-. 
1897);  Robert  Fitzsimmons  (1897-1900)  (bom  in  Cornwall); 
James  J.  Jeffries.  The  defeat  of  the  last  named  by  the  negro 
Jack  Johnson  in  1910  caused  a  great  sensation. 

What  is  still  the  most  celebrated  prize-fight  of  modem  times. 
took  place  at  Famborough  in  April  i860,  between.  Tom  Sayers 
and  the  huge  youthful  American  pugilist  J.  C.  Heenan,  the 
"  Benida  Boy,"  who  had  been  defeated  in  America  by  Morris- 
sey, but  had  succeeded  to  the  championship  upon  the  latter's 
retirement.  The  English  champion  was  a- much  smaller  and 
lighter  man  than  his  challenger,  a  fact  which  increased  the 
popular  interest  in  the  fight.  Although  the  focal  English 
authorities  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  taking  place,  Heenan 
complaining  that  he  had  "  been  chased  out  of  eight  counties," 
the  ring  at  Farnborough  was  surrounded  by  a  company 
containing  representatives  of  the  highest  classes,  and  the 
exaggerated  statement  was  made  that  '*  Parliament  had  been 
emptied  to  patronize  a  prize-fight."  The  bat  tie  lasted  for  2  hours 
and  ao  minutes,  during  which  Heenan,  owing  to  his  superi- 
ority in  weight  and  r^Mch,  seemed  to  have  the  advantage, 
although  nearly  blinded  by  Sayers's  hard  straight  punches. 
During  one  of  the  opening  rounds  a  tendon  in  Sayers's  right 
forearm  was  ruptured  in  guarding^  and  he  fought  the  rest  of 
the  battle  with  a  pluck  which  roused  the  enthusiasm  of 
the.  specutors.  Heenan  had  neglected  to'  harden  his  hands 
properly,  with  the  result  tha\  they  soon  swelled  to  unnatural 
proportions,  rendering  his  blows  no  more  effective  than  if  he 
bad  worn  boxing-gloves.  Nevertheless  towards  the  dose  of  the 
fight  Heenan  repeatedly  threw  Sayers  violently,  and  hdd  lum  on 
the  .ropes  enclosing  the  ring,  which,  just  as  the  police  interfered, 
were  cut  by  persons  who  asserted  that  Heenan  was  on  the  point 
of  strangling  Sayers,  In  spite  of  the  indedsive  outcome  of  the 
battle  both  fighters  claimed  the  victory,  but  the  match  was 
officially  adjudged  a  draw.  This  was  the  last  great  prize-fight 
with  bare  fists  on  English  soil,  as  public  opinion  was  aroused, 
and  orders  were  given  to  the  police  thenceforth  to  regard  prize- 
fights as  illegal,  as  tending  to  a  "  breach  of  the  peace."  Several 
surreptitious  prize-fights  did  indeed  occur  within  a  few  years 
after  the  Sayers-Heenan  battle;  but  more  than  once,  notably  in 
4he  fi^t  between  Heenan  and  Tom  King,  one  of  the  partidpants 


was  "  doctored,"  i.€.  drugged,  and  this  lack  of  fairplay,  added 
to  the  brutality  of  fiat-fights,  gave  the  death-bk>w  to  pugilism 
of  the  old  kind.  In  its  place  came  fighting  and  boxing  with 
padded  gloves,  small  ones  weighing  about  4  oz.  being  used  by 
professionals,  while  amateurs,  who  boxed  and  sparred  .rather 
than  fought  (see  BoxzMO),  made  use  of  larger  and  softer 
gbves. 

An  added  impetus  was  given  td  boxing  as  we&  as  pugilism 
in  1866  by  the  foundmg  of  the  "  Amateur  Athletic  Club  "  by 
John  C.  Chambers,  whOf  assisted  by  the  marquess  of  Queensberry, 
drew  up  the  code  of  rules  for  competitions  still  in  vogue  and 
called  after  that  nobleman,  who,  in  1867,  presented  cups  for 
the  amateur  championships  at  the  different .  weights.  These 
rules  prohibit  all  rough  and  unfair  fighting,  as  well  as  wrestling, 
and  divide  a  match  into  rounds  of  three  (or  two)  minutes  each, 
with  half  a  minute  rest  between  the  rounds..  It  is  a  matterof 
agreement  in  professional  battles  whether  in  ''  breaking  away" 
after  a  clinch  bk>ws  may  be  strack  or  not.  When  a  contestant 
is  knocked  down  (a  man  on  one  knee  is  technically  down)  be  is 
allowed  ten  seconds,  usually  counted  aloud  by  the  referee,  in 
which  to  rise  and  renew  the  fight.  Should  he  be  unable  to  do 
so  he  is  "  counted  out "  and  loses  the  match. ' 

See  Fistiana  (London,  1868);  i4ffMfJ£aii  Fistiana  (New  York. 
1876):  Egan,  Boxiana  (London,  1818-1824):  Fencing,  Bcxintani 
IVresUing,  in  the  Badminton  Library  (London,  1889) ;.R.  C.  A. 
Winn,  Bcxing,  Isthmian  Library  (London,  1897). 

FUOIN,  AUGUSTUS  WELBT  NORTBMORB  (1813-1852). 
English  architect,  son  of  Augustus  Charles  Pugin  (1762-1832), 
a  Frenchman  by  birth  who  settled  in  London  as  an  architectural 
draughtsman  and  had  several  pupils  who  rose  to  fame,  was  bora 
in  Store  Street,  Bedford  Square,  on  the  xst  of  March  z8i 2.  After 
an  education  at  Christ's  Hospital  he  entered  his  father's  office,' 
where  he  displayed  a  remarkable  talent  for  drawing.  His 
father  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  preparing  a  large  series 
of  works  on  the  Gothic  buildings  of-.En^^d, 'almost,  if  not 
quite,  the  first  illustrated  with  accurate  drawings  of  medieval 
buildings;  and  the  son's  eariy  yoUth  was  mostly  occupied  in 
making  minute  measured  drawhigs  for  these  books;  In  this 
way  hb  enthusiasm  for  Gothic  art  was  first  aroused.  All  through 
his  life,  both  in  England  and  during  many  visits  to  Germany 
and  France,  he  continued  to  make  great  numbers- of  drawings 
and  sketches,  in  pen  and  ink  or  with  tepia  monochrome,  per- 
fect in  thdr  delicacy  and  precision  of  touch,  and  masterpieces 
of  skilful  treatment  of  light  and  shade.  At  first  he  acted  as 
assbtant  in  his  father's  work,  and  his  own  independent  efforts 
to  obtain  business  were  not  very  successful.  In  1827  he  was 
employed  to  design  furniture  in  a  medieval  style  for  Windsor 
Castle;  and  in  1831— the  year  he  married  his  first  wife,  Ann 
Garaett,  who  died  m  childbirth  a  year  later— he  designed 
scenery  for  the  new  opera  of  Keniitoortk  at  Her  Majesty's 
theatre.  But  he  got  into  money  difficulties,  and  soon  after  bis 
marriage  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt.  When  he  came  out  he 
again  incurred  serious  losses  over  an  attempt  to  start  a  shop  for 
supplying  architectural  accessories  of  his  own  designing,  which 
he  haid  to  give  up.  But  after  his  second  marriage  in  1833  to 
Louisa  Burton  (d.  1844),  and  his  reception  ihto  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  shortly  afterwards,  he  began  to  obtain  more 
steady  architectural  practice  and  by  degrees  he  acquired  the 
reputation  which  has  made  his  name  stand  foremost  among 
those  responsible  for  the  English  Gothic  revival  (see  Archi- 
tecture: Modem:  "The  Gothic  Revival").  No  man  had 
so  thoroughly  mastered  the  prindples  of  the  Gothic  style  in  its 
Various  stages,  both  in  its  leading  Unes  and  in  the  minutest 
details  of  its  mouldings  aft  carved  enrichments.  In  1837-1843 
he  asasted  Sir  Charles  Barry  by  working  out  the  details  of  the 
designs  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster;  and 
though  his  exact  share  in  the  designs  was  subsequently  the 
subject  of  bitter  controversy  after  both  he  and  Barry  were  dead, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  while  he  was  working  as  Barry's  paid 
clerk,  a  great  deal  in  the  excellence  of  the  details  was  due  to 
him  and  to  his  training  of  the  masons  and  carvers.  His 
conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism,  while  part  and  parcel  of  his 
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devotion  to  Gothic  art,  naturally  brought  him  employment  as 
an  architect  mainly  from  Roman  Catholics;  and  many  o£  his 
executed  works  suffered  from  the  fact  that  his  designs  were  not 
fully  carried  out,  owing  to  a  desire  to  save  money  or  to  spend  it  so 
as  to  make  the  greatest  possible  display.  For  this  reason  his 
genius  is  often  more  fairly  displayed  by  his  drawings  than  by 
the  buildings  themselves.  In  almost  every  case  his  design  was 
seriously  injured,  both  "by  cutting  down  its  carefully  considered 
proportions  and  by  introducing  shams  (above  all  things  hateful 
to  Pugin),  such  as  plaster  groining  and  even  cast-iron  carving. 
The  cathedral  of  St  George  at  Southwark,  and  even  the  church 
in  Farm  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  I^mlon,  are  melancholy 
instances  of  this.  Thus  his  life  was  a  series  of  disappoint- 
ments; no  pecuniary  success  compensated  him  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  best  designs,  asin  him  the  man  of  business  was 
thoroughly  subordinate  to  the  artist.  He  himself  used  to  say 
that  the  only  church  he  had  ever  executed  with  unalloyed 
satisfaction  was  the  one  at  Ramsgate,  which  he  not  only  de- 
signed but  paid  for.  Pugin  was  very  broad  in  his  love  for  the 
medieval  styles,  but  on  the  whole  preferred  what  is  really  the 
most  suited  to  modern  requirements,  namely  the  Perpendiailar 
of  .the  X5th  century,  and  this  he  employed  in  its  simpler 
domestic  form  with  much  success  both  in  his  own  house  «t 
Ramsgate  and  in  the  stately  Adare  Hall  in  Ireland  built  for  Lord 
Dunraven.  The  cathedral  of  Killamey  and  the  chapel  of  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Douai  wero  perhaps  the  ecclesiastic 
buildings  which  were  carried  out  with  least  deviation  from 
Pugin's  original  conception. 

Apart  from  his  work  as  an  architect,  his  life  presents  little 
of  detail  to  record.  In  1836  he  publi^ed  his  Contrasts;  or  a 
ParaUd  between  the  Architecture  of  the  i§th  and  iglth  centuries, 
in  which  he  seriously  criticised  the  architecture  of  Protestantism. 
His  other  principal  publications  were  True  Principles  of  Christian 
Architecture  (1841);  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Ornament  (1844); 
and  Treatise  on  Chancel  Screens  and  Rood  Lofts  (1851).  He 
was  a  skilful  etcher,  and  illustrated  in  this  way  a  nimiber 
of  his  works,  which  were  written  with  mu9h  eloquence,  great 
antiquarian  knowledge  and  considerable  humour.  This  last' 
gift  is  exemplified  in  a  series  of  etched  plates  in  his  Contrasts-, 
on  one  side  is  some  noble  structure  of  the  middle  ages,  and  on 
the  other  an  example  of  the  same  building  as  erected  in  the  xQth 
century.  In  1849  he  married  a  third  wife,  daughter  6f  Thomas 
KnilL  Early  in  1852  he  was  attacked  by  insanity,  and  he  died 
on  the  X4th  of  September  that  year.  His  eldest  son  by  his 
second  wife,  Edward  Welby  Pugin  (i834~x875),  was  also  an 
accomplished  architect,  who  carried  on  his  father's  work. 

See  B.  Fenex,  ReccXUctions  of  A.  W.  Pugin  and  his  Father  (London, 
x86i). 

PUISNB  (from  O.  Fr.  puisni,  modem  putni,  later  bom,  in- 
ferior; Lat.  postea,  afterwards,  and  natuSf  bom),  a  term  in  law 
meaning  "  inferior  in  rank."  It  is  pronounced  "  ptmy,"  and 
the  word,  so  spelt,  has  become  an  ordinary  adjective  meaning 
weak  or  undersized.  The  judges  and  barons  of  the  common  law 
courts  at  Westminster,  other  than  those  having  a  distinct  title, 
were  called  puisne.  By  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act 
1877,  &  "  puisne  judge  "is  defined  as  a  judge  of  the  High  Court 
other  than  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  chief  justice  of  England, 
the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  conmion  pleas, 
and  the  lord  chief  baron,  and  their  successors  respectively. 

PUJAH,  or  PoojA,  the  Hindu  ceremonies  in  idol-worship. 
CoUoquially  the  word  has  come  to  be  applied  by  Anglo-Indians 
to  any  kind  of  rite;  thus  "  pujah  of  the  flag  "  is  the  sepoy  term 
for  troopmg  of  the  colours. 

PUKET  (also  known  by  the  Chinese  name  Tongkali),  the  first 
Siamese  port  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  situated 
on  the  eastem  side  of  the  island  of  Junk  Ceylon  (Malay, "  Ujong 
Salang")  in  f  50'  N.  and  98"  34'  E.  It  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  high  commissioner  of  the  Siamese  administrative  divi^on 
of  the  same  name,  and  has  a  population' of  about  30,000,  of  which 
more  than  a  third  is  Chinese.  Beneath  the  town  and  around 
it  lie  deposits  of  tin  ore  which  have  been  worked  by  Chinese 
from  ancient  times,  and  the  extraction  of  which  still  furnishes 


occupation  for  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1907, 
dredging  for  tin  in  the  harbour  was  undertaken  by  s  European 
company.  Puket  has  been  a  resort  of  European  merchants 
since  the  i6th  century.  During  the  ancient  wars  between  Siam 
and  Burma  it  was  more  than  once  attacked  by  the  latter,  but 
was  relieved  by  forces  from  Nakhon  Sri  Tammarat  (Ligore) 
on  the  mainland.  The  Siamese  mining  department  has  a  branch 
at  Puket  under  control  of  European  officers. 

PULASKI,  CASIMIR,  Count  (x748-i779)>  Polish  soldier. 
was  bom  in  Podolia  in  X748,  and  took  a  prominent  share,  under 
his  father  Count  Joseph  Pulaski,  in  the  formatioo  of  the  con- 
federation of  Bar  and  in  the  military  operations  which  followed, 
becoming  ultimately  commander-in-diief  of  the  Polish  patriot 
forces.  Driven  into  exile  about  X772.  Pulaski  went  to  America 
and  joined  the  army  of  Washington  in  1777.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  once  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  and  chief  of  cavalry  by  Congress,  and  fou^t 
at  Germantown,  md  in  the  battles  of  the  winter  1777-78,  after 
which  he  raised  i  mixed  corps  called  the  Pulaski  legion.  At 
the  head  of  this  force  he  won  further  distinction  in  the  southern 
theatro  of  war,  and  successfully  defended  Charleston  in  May 
X779.  He  was  mortally  wounded  soon  afterwards  at  the  un- 
successful attack  on  Savannah  (Oct.  9)  and  died  two  da>s 
later  on  board  ship.  Congress  voted  a  monument  to  his  mcmcT>-; 
and  though  this  vote  has  never  been  carried  into  execution, 
Lafayette  laid  the  comer-stone  of  a  monument  in  Savannah  in 
x824f  and  thb  was  completed  in  1855. 

PULCI,  LUIOI  (1431-1487),  Italian  poet,  was  bom  at  Florence, 
of  a  well-connected  family.  His  elder  brother  Lucn  (d.  1470) 
was.  also  a  poet,  author  of  Pistole,  Driadeo  d^amore,  and 
Cirijo  Calvaneo,  Luigi  was  patronized  by  Cosimo,  Piero,  and 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  was  the  author  of  various  works 
in  poetry  and  prose.  He  is  famous,  however,  as  the  first  to 
bring  artistic  romance  into  Italian  literature  in  his  hen>ic  poem 
Morgante  Maggiore  (Venice,  1481),  an  epic  of  a  giant  converted  to 
Christianity,  who  accompanies  Orlando  (Roland).    (See  Itauan 

LXTESATURE.) 

PULGAR,  HERNANDO  DB  (143^ «•  i492)>  Spanish  ptost- 
writer,  was  bom  at  Pulgar  (near  Toledo)  in  1436  and  was 
educated  at  the  court  of  John  II.  Henry  IV.  made  him  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  under  Isabella  he  became  councillor  of  state, 
was  charged  with  a  mission  to  France,  and  in  X482  was  appointed 
historiographer-royal.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  X492.  His 
Crdnica  de  Us  Reyes  Catdlicos,  wrongly  ascribed  in  the  first 
edition  (1565)  to  Antonio  de  Lebrija,-is  often  inaccurate  and 
always  obsequious;  but  the  record  is  not  without  value  as  regards 
events  within  the  author's  personal  experience.  Pulgar's 
Claros  Varones  de  Castilla  (1486),  an  account  of  celebrities 
at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  is  interesting  in  matter  and  styk. 
He  compiled  a  commentary  (X485?)  on  the  Coplas  de  Mimge 
Reoulgo.  His  Letters,  written  to  various  persons  of  eminence, 
were  first  published  in  X485-1486. 

PULICAT,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Chinglepnt  district, 
Madras,  2$  m.N.  of  Madras  dty.  Pop.  (1901),  5448.  The  Dutch 
built  a  fort  here  as  early  as  X609,  and  it  was  for  a  long 
time  their  chief  settlement  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  Repeatedly 
captured,  it  did  not  finally  become  British  until  xSas.  It  gK-es 
its  name  to  the  Pulicat  lake,  a  shallow*  lagoon  stretching  for 
about  37  m.  along  the  coast.  The  seaward  side  is  formed  by  the 
island  of  Sriharikot,  which  supplies  firewood  to  Madras  dty. 

PULKOVO,  or  Pulko^a,  a  village  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  St  Petersburg,  xo  m.  S.  of  the  city  of  St  Petersburg- 
Pop.  2000.  It  contains  the  Pulkovo  observatory,  on  a  hill 
248  ft.  high,  in  59"*  46'  x8'  N.  and  30**  19'  40'  £.  It  was  built 
in  1 833-1 839. 

PULLEY,  a  wheel,  dther  fixed  to  a  turning  axle  or  carried 
fredy  on  a  stationary  one,  the  periphery  of  which  is  adapted 
to  recdve  some  form  of  wrapping  connector.  A  puUey  carried 
on  a  rotating  shaft  and  connected  to  another  pulley  on  a  second 
shaft  by  an  endless  band  consisting  of  a  flat  bdt,  rope,  chain 
or  similar  connector  serves  for  the  transmission  of  power  from 
the  one  shaft  to  the  other  and  is  known  as  a  driving  pulky; 
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wblle  oombinations  of  piilleys  or  "  sheaves  "  mounted  in  fixed 
or  movable  frames  or  "  blocks/'  constitute  mechanisms  used 
to  facilitate  the  raising  of  heavy  weights.  The  word  appears 
in  Mid.  Eng.  as  piMey  or  poUey  (late),  also  as  poUyne 
{Prompt.  Panml.),  The  first  forms  seem  to  be  from  the  O. 
Fr.  pSuliCf  which  itself  is  regarded  as  coming  from  the  O. 
Eng.  puUean,  to  pulL  The  Low  Lat.  forms  poUo,  poUgia^ 
whence  Span.  poUa  and  Ital.  poUggia,  are  apparently  from 
the  Fr.  poulie.  The  earliest  form,  poUyne^  is  represented  in 
Fr.  by  pindain^  literally  a  colt,  Low  Lat.  puUantu,  pvUus, 
the  young  of  any  animal,  the  root  of  which  is  seen  in  English 
"  foal."  Poulcin  was  used  of  a  rope  to  let  casks  down  into  a  cellar 
or  to  raise  heavy  weights.  The  use  of  the  name  of  an  animal 
for  a  mechanical  device  is  not  uncommon,  cf.  "crane,"  or 
**  easel,"  from  Du.  exd,  literally  "  little  ass." 

Driving  pulleys  are  usually  constructed  of  cast  iron,  and  are 
of  circular  form,  having  a  central  nave  by  which  they  are  secured 
to  the  shaft  by  keys  or  other  fastenings,  and  straight  or  curved 
arms  connecting  the  nave  to  the  rim,  which  latter  is  of  a  form 
adapted  to  the  connector.  Pulleys  are  usually  cast  in*  one 
piece,  and  the  proportions  of  the  various  parts  are  designed  to 
resist  the  unknown  stresses  due  to  contraction  of  the  casting 
in  cooling,  in  addition  to  the  stresses  to  which  pulleys  are  sub- 
jected in  use.  The  rim  is  slightly  wider  than  the  belt,  and  is 
of  such  a  section  as  will  suffice  to  resist  the  stress  due  to  the 
pull  of  the  belt,  which  u  commonly  taken  as  80  lb  per  inch 
of  width  for  single  belting  and  140  Vb  per  inch  of  width  for 
double  belting.  The  rim  is  also  subject  to  a  centrifugal 
tension  of  amount  m^/g  pounds  per  square  inch  of  section, 
where  v  is  the  weight  in  pounds  of  a  length  of  one  foot  of 
the  pulley  rim  one  square  inch  in  section,  and  v  is  the  velocity 
of  the  rim  in  feet  per  second.  This  stress  amounts  to  1043  ^ 
per  square  inch,  if  the  velocity  is  100  ft.  per  second. 
The  combination  of  these  stresses  generally  limits  the  rim 
velocity  of  cast-iron  pulleys  to  80  or  xoo  ft.  per  second.  The 
dimensions  of  the  nave  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  method 
of  keying  or  otherwise  securing  the  pulley  to  the  shaft.  The 
number  of  the  arms  is  arbitrary,  and  they  may  be  curved  to 
diminish  the  liability  to  fracture  from  contraction  in  the  cooling 
of  the  cast  iron,  but  in  other  respects  are  preferably  straight, 
since  they  are  then  h'ghter  and  stronger.  The  arms  are  ellip- 
tical in  cross-section,  diminishing  from  the  nave  to  the  rim,  and 
are  usually  designed  as  equally  loaded  cantilevers,  fixed  at  the 
nave  and  free  at  the  rim.  These  assumptions  are  probably 
not  nearly  correct,  and,  as  the  stresses  caused  by  the  cooling  of 
the  casting  are  unknown,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a  low  working 
stress  of  about  one  ton  per  square  inch.  The  statical  experi- 
ments of  C.  H.  Benjamin  {American  Machinist^  1898)  on  cast- 
iron  pulleys  loaded  by  a  belt  to  imitate  the  conditions  in  practice 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rim  is  usually  not  sufficiently 
rigid  to  load  the  arms  equally,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  arms 
are  subjected  to  bending  movements  of  opposite  sign,  that  at 
the  nave  being  almost  invariably  the  greater. 

Pulleys  are  also  built  up  of  wrought  iron  and  steel,  and  can 
then  be  constructed  entirely  free  from  internal  stress;  they  are 
thus  much  lifter  and  stronger,  and  are  not  liable  to  fly  to  pieces 
like  cast  iron  if  they  break. 
Fig.  X  shows  a  built-up  pulley 
having  a  cast-iron  nave  A, 
straight  wrought-iron  arms  B, 
screwed  therein  and  connected 
to  a  steel  plate-rim  C  by 
riveted  ends,  and  also  by 
screwed  flanges  D  riveted  on 
each  side  to  the  rim.  The 
pulley  is  in  halves  to  facilitate 
fixing,  and  when  in  place  the 
sections  C  are  joined  by  plates 
E,  bolted  or  riveted  to  the  rim. 
The  two  halves  of  the  nave 
are  secured  by  bolts  or  rivets 
poising  through  the  flanges  F,  and  the  pulley  is  connected  to  the 
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shaft  by  a  sunk  key  or  by  conical  keys  driven  in  between  the 
shaft  and  the  boss,  which  latter  is  bored  to  suit.  A  modified  form 
of  this  arrangement  of  cone  keys  is  shown  in  the  figure,  in  which 
a  screwed  conical  bush  M,  divided  into  several  parts  longitu- 
dinally, is  clamped  round  the  shaft,  and  screwed  into  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  nave  until  the  grip  is  sufficient.  The 
parts  of  the  bush  are  glued  to  a  sheet  of  emery  paper,  so  that 
iu  rough  side  may  give  a  better  grip  on  the  diaft. 

Pulleys  are  also  made  of  paper,  wood  and  other  materials. 
Wooden  pulleys  are  preferably  made  of  maple,  the  rim  being 
formed  of  small  sections  morticed,  pinned  and  glued  together, 
with  the  grain  set  in  such  directions  that  any  warping  of  the 
material  will  leave  the  cylindrical  form  practically  unaltered. 
Wooden  pulleys  are  generally  made  in  two  halves,  bolted  to- 
gether at  the  rim  and  nave,  and  are  provided  with  wooden 
spokes  dovetailed  into  the  rim  and  secured  by  keys.  The  pulley 
is  secured  to  the  shaft  by  conical  keys,  to  give  a  frictional  grip 
on  both  the  shaft  and  the  pulley;  these  keys  may  have  their 
exterior  surfaces  eccentric  to  ^e  shaft,  with  corresponding 
recesses  in  the  nave,  so  that  the  pulley  and  keys  virtually  form 
one  piece. 

If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  pulley  is  on  the  axis  of  rotation, 
and  the  whole  mass  is  dbtributed  so  that  the  axis  of  inertia 
coincides  with  the  axis  of  rotation,  there  can  be  no  unbalanced 
force  or  unbalanced  couple  as  the  puUey  revolves.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  unbalanced  force,  for  a  mass  of  v  pounds  at  a 
radius  of  r  feet  and  a  velocity  of « feet  per  second,  is  expressed  by 
tpv*/^  lb;  and,  since  the  force  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity, 
it  is  necessary  carefully  to  balance  a  pulley  running  at  a  high 
speed  to  prevent  injurious  vibrations.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  attaching  balance-weights  to  the  pulley  until  it  will  remain 
stationary  in  all  positions,  when  iU  shaft  rests  on  two  horizontal 
knife-edg^  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  or,  preferably,  the 
pulley  and  shaft  may  be  supported  on  bearings  resting  on  springs, 
and  balanced  by  attached  masses  imtil  there  is  no  perceptible 
vibration  of  the  springs  at  the  highest  speed  of  rotation. 

The  rims  of  pulleys,  round  which  flat  bands  are  wrapped, 
may  be  truly  cylindrical,  in  which  case  the  belt  will  run  in- 
differently at  any  part  of  the  pulley,  or  the  rim  may  be  swelled 
towards  the  centre,  when  the  central  line  of  the  band  will  tend 
to  run  in  the  diametral  plane  of  the  pulley.  This  self-guiding 
property  may  be  explained  by  the  tendency  which  a  flat  band 
has,  when  running  upon  a  conical  pulley  in  a  direction  normal 
to  its  axis,  to  describe  a  spiral  path  as  it  wraps  on  to  the  surface 
because  of  the  lateral  stiffness  of  the  material;  the  advancing 
side  therefore  tends  to  rise  towards  the  highest  part  of  the  cone. 
If  two  cones  are  placed  back  to  back  the  belt  tends  to  rise  to 
the  ridge  and  stay  there.  In  practice  the  pulley  rim  is  curved 
to  a  radius  of  from  three  to  five  times  its  breadth,  and  this 
not  only  guides  the  belt,  but  allows  the  line  of  direction  of  the 
advancing  side  to  deviate  to  a  small  extent,  depending  on  the 
elasticity  of  the  material. 

Parallel  shafts  may  be  driven  by  flexible  bands  or  connectors 
passing  over  pulleys,  the  central  planes  of  which  coincide, 
without  any  guiding  arrangements  for  the  belting.  The  shafts 
revolve  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions,  according  as  the 
belt  is  open  or  crossed.  Means  of  changing  the  relative  speeds 
of  rotation  are  furnished  by  pulleys  of  continuously  varying 
diameter,  or  by  speed  cones  (see  Mechanics:  Applied).  A 
common  arrangement  for  driving  a  lathe  spindle,  in  either 
direction  at  several  definite  speeds,  is  to  provide  a  counter- 
shaft on  which  are  mounted  two  fixed  pulleys  and  two  loose 
pulleys  to  accommodate  two  driving  belts  from  the  main  shaft, 
one  of  which  is  open  and  the  other  crossed.  The  belts  are 
moved  Uterally  by  the  forks  of  a  striking  gear  pressing  on  the 
advancing  sides  of  the  belts,  and  the  pulleys  are  arranged  so  that 
the  belts  either  wrap  round  the  loose  pulleys,  or  can  be  shifted 
so  that  one  wraps  round  a  fixed  pulley,  while  the  other  still  re- 
mains on  its  loose  pulley.  Motion  in  cither  direction  is  thereby 
obtained,  and  a  considerable  variation  in  the  speed  of  rotation 
can  be  obtained  by  providing  a  cone  pulley  on  the  counter- 
shaft, which  drives  the  cone  pulley  secured  to   the  lathe 
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spindle  by  a  separate  band.  The  dimensions  of  the  pulleys 
are  generally  so  arranged  that  the  return  motion  of  the  lathe 
spindle  is  faster  than  the  forward  motion.  An  alternative 
arrangement  consists  in  providing  two  loose  pulleys  on  the 
counter-shaft,  driven  by  open  and  crossed  belts  respectively, 
and  arranging  two  clutches  on  the  shaft,  so  that  by  the 
movement  of  a  sliding  block,  controlled  by  hand,  one  or  other 
of  the  clutches  can  be  put  in  gear. 

The  proportions  of  cone  pullcvt  for  open  or  croaeed  belts  may 
be  determined  by  considering  tne  expression  for  the  half  length 
(/)  of  a  belt  wrapping  round  pulleys  of  radius  fi  and  rj  respectivetv, 
and  with  centres  distant  c  apart.  The  value  of  /  may  be  easily 
shown  to  be  (ri-|-rt)»/2-|-(ri*rt)o+c  cos  a,  where  the  positive 
sign  u  to  be  taken  for  a  crossed  belt  and  the  negative  sign  for  an 
open  belt.  In  determining  the  dimensions  of  corresponding  drums 
of  cone  pulleys  it  u  evident  that  for  a  crossed  belt  the  sum  of  the 
radii  of  each  pair  remains  a  constant,  since  the  angle  a  is  constant, 
while  for  an  open  belt  a  is  variable  and  the  values  of  the  radii  are 
then  obtained  oy  solving  the  equations 

Tx  ■  i/»—  f(«  sin  a  -f  cos  a^  +  k  «»n  «, 

n  -  //»—  c(«  sin  «  +C08_o)  —  \c  sin  a. 

The  value  of  a  is  in  general  small,  and  an  approximate  solution 

may  be  obtain«l  by  substituting  two  or  three  terms  of  the  expansions 

for  sin  a  and  cos  a.   This,  however,  leads  to  a  troublesome  numerical 

folution.    An  accurate  geometrioil  solution  by  C.  Culmann  gives 
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Fig.  3. 
the  linear  equivalents  of  the  above  equations  in  the  following 
manner.  A  rectangle  ABCD  (fig.  2),  with  side  AB^r  cl2  and 
AD<"C,  is  cmistructed,  and  the  quadrant  AEF  is  drawn  with 
centre  D  and  radius  DA.  F  B  is  the  evolutc  of  this  circle,  and  for 
any  radius  DE  at  an  angle  a  and  corresponding  tangent  EG  termin- 
ated by  the  evolute,  the  perpendicular  distance  of  G  from  the  line 
AD  is  c(cos  a+a  sin  a).  It  now  a  line  be  drawn  from  A  to  the 
bisector  H  of  the  side  bC.  it  will  meet  the  vertical,  through  G  in 
1  and  IJ  -c(cos  a+a  sin  a)/r.  A  circular  arc.  centre  D  and 
radius  c/3,  meets  D  E  in  K,  and  the  perpendicular  KL  gives  \c  sin  a. 
This  distance  is  marked  off  from  the  point  I  in  each  direction, 
whereby  the  points  M  and  N  are  obtained,  the  distance  apart  of 
which  represents  the  value  ri— ft.  If  now  the  value  //vOJ 
be  markra  oflf,  and  a  horizontal  line  be  drawn  through  the  point 
O,  the  line  OM  represents  fi+rt.  Repeating  this  construction 
for  all  values  of  a  between  o*  and  90*,  we  obtain  a  curve  BPC, 
which  can  be  used  for  determining  the  ratios  of  corresponding 
drums  of  cone  pulleys  or  of  conical  drums  for  open  belts.  The 
curve  BPC  is  generally  used  with  the  abscissae  spaced  more  con- 
veniently for  practical  applications,  and  a  modification  of  the 
diagram  by  J.  F.  Klein  {Joum.  Franklin  Inst.,  vol.  Uxix.)  is  often 
used  instead. 

When  pulleys  are  moimted  on 
shafts  which  are  parallel  to  one 
another,  the  band  will  retain  its 
position,  provided  that  its  cen- 
tral line  advances  towards  each 
pulley  in  the  diametral  plane  of  this 
latter.  This  condition  is  fulfilled  in 
the  example  shown  by  fig.  3,  in 
which  the  central  pkmes  of  each 
pu^ey  pass  through  the  points  of 
delivery  of  the  other  puUcy  for  the 
given  direction  of  motion.  If  the 
motion  is  reversed  the  condition  is 
P  no  longer  satisfied  and  the  belt  will 

*  ''*  leave  the  pulleys.    In  more  compli- 

cated cases  guide  pulleys  must  be  used.   In  the  most  general  case 
Ipr  inclined  pulleys,  any  two  points  may  be  chosen  on  the  line 


of  Intersection  of  the  diametral  planes,  and  tangents  drawn 
to  the  pitch  circles  of  the  pulleys.  Guide  pulleys  are  set  wiib 
their  diametral  planes  in  the  planes  containing  corresponding 
pairs  of  tangents,  and  a  continuous  belt  wrapped  rouind  these 
pulleys  in  due  order  can  then  be  run  in  either  direction. 

The  rims  of  pulleys  for  hemp  or  other  ropes  or  cords  are 
grooved,  and  the  sides  are  usually  either  inclined  at  45*  or 
curved  to  give  a  sharper  angle  at  the  outside  than  at  the  bottom 
of  the  groove;  in  the  latter  case^  as  the  rope  wears  it  engages 
in  a  groove  of  greater  angle  and  less  effective  grip.  Wire  rcpcs 
are  injured  by  the  lateral  crushing  of  the  material,  and  in  this 
case  the  grooves  are  wide  enough  to  allow  the  rope  to  rest  oa 
the  rounded  bottom,  which  is  lined  wtih  leather  or  wood  to 
diminish  the  wear  and  increase  the  friction.  In  English  prac- 
tice there  are  as  many  separate  endless  ropes  as  there  are  pairs 
of  grooves  in  the  two  pulleys  to  be  connected,  but  in  cases  of 
American  practice  the  rope  is  continuously  wound  round  the 
two  pulle>'s,  and  the  free  end  passes  over  a  pulley  mounted  on  a 
movable  weighted  carriage  to  adjust  the  tension.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  that  the  effective  radius  of  action  of  the 
rope  remain  constant  throughout  each  pulley,  otherwise  the 
wear  on  the  rope  becomes  very  great  and  its  life  is  diminished. 
The  grooves  must  be  turned  exactly  alike,  and  the  rope  must  be 
of  the  same  diameter  throughout  to  diminish  slip. 

Pulleys  may  be  detachably  connected  to  a  shaft  by  friction 
clutches,  so  that  they  may  be  thrown  in  and  out  of  engagement 
at  will.  The  section,  fig.  4,  shows 
a  dutch  for  a  rope-driven  pulley 
A,  which  runs  freely  on  a  bu^ 
B  on  the  shaft,  and  is  provided 
with  an  enlarged  cylindrical 
nave  or  clutch  box  C.  A  q)llt 
ring  D,  carried  by  the  clutch 
and  turning  with  it,  can  be  j 
thrust  against  the  clutch  box 
by  right-  and  left-handed  screws 
E,  so  that  a  sufficient  grip  is 
obtained  to  cause  the  clutch  and 
the  pulley  to  turn  as  one  piece. 
The  engagement  of  the  pulley 
and  clutch  is  determined  by  a 
hand-controUed  block  F  sliding  ¥10.4. 

on  the  shaft,  the  movement  of  which  is  communicated  to  the 
right-  and  left-handed  screw  shafts  by  links  G  connected  to  the 
levers   H. 

The  resistance  to  slipping  of  a  flat  belt  on  a  pulley  may  bcobratned 
by  considering  the  equilibrium  of  a  small  arc  of  the  pulle>'  surface 
subtending  an  angle  dd  at  the  centre,  and  having  tensions  T  and 
T+dT  at  its  extremities.  Neglecting  quantities  of  the  second 
order,  the  pressure  on  the  pulley  is  TdO,  and  the  friction  is  pTaf 
where  m  is  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  belt  and  the  pulk>. 
We  have  therefore  dT^itTd$  and  dTfT^tidS.  Integrating  the 
expression  for  an  angle  of  wrapping  6,  we  obtain  the  reUtiov 
log  «  Ti/Tj^M*.  where  Ti  and  T|  are  the  end  tensions.  Foe  leather 
belts  on  cast-iron  pulleys  the  value  of  m  may  be  taken  as  0-4.  giviRg 
a  ratio  of  the  tensions  on  the  tight  and  slack  sides  of  Ti/Ts- 3-514. 
when  the  angle  of  wrapping  is  180*.  For  ropes  in  the  grooves  of 
cast-iron  pulleys,  where  ^  is  the  indiiation  of  the  sides  of  the  grooves, 
the  value  of  the  normal  pressure  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  cosec  \^ 
-1.  A  usual  value  of  it  for  hemp  ropes  on  cast-iron  pulle)-s  b 
0-3,  and  the  exponential  log  ratio  is  therefore  o>3t  cosec  |^  when 
9^r.  At  high  speeds  the  centrifugal  tension  oS  the  belt  or  rope,  of 
amount  vn^/fi,  may  be  considerable,  and  must  be  subtracted  froia 
the  end  tensions. 

PuUey  Blocks. — Frames  or  blocks  containing  ptdleys  or  sheaves 
are  used  in  combination  for  lifting  heavy  weights.  There  aie 
usually  two  blocks,  of  which  one  A  (fig.  5)  is  fixed,  and  the 
other  B  is  movable,  and  a  rope  or  chain,  with  one  end  secured 
to  one  of  the  blocks  at  C,  passes  roimd  the  sheaves  in  a 
continuous  coil,  leaving  a  free  end  D  at  which  the  effort  is 
applied.  In  the  arrangement  shown  there  are  three  equal 
sheaves  in  each  block,  and  each  set  turns  on  a  pin  secured 
in  the  framing.  The  load,  supported  by  the  lower  hook,  is 
raised  by  hauling  on  the  free  end  and,  neglecting  any  slight 
obliquity  of  the  plies  of  rope,  the  free  end  moves  six  times  as  ftft 
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as  the  bwer  block  carrying  the  weight,  and  in  the  absence  of 
friction  and  other  resistances  the  mechanical  advantage  will  be  in 
the  same  ratio  of  the  effort  to  the  resistance.  In  practice  the 
full  advantage  of  this  or  any  other  similar 
combination  is  not  realized,  because  of  the 
friction  of  the  sheaves  against  the  pin  or  shaft, 
and  more  important  still  is  the  stiffness  of  the 
rope,  which  requires  work  to  be  done  upon  it 
to  b^nd  it  round  the  sheave  and  straighten  it 
again.  The  effect  of  pin  friction  is  equivalent 
to  diminishing  the  radius  of  the  effort  and 
increasing  that  of  the  resistance. 

For  a  nngle  pulley  of  diameter  D,  turning  on 
a  fixed  pin  of  diameter  d,  the  relation  of  the 
effort  E  to  the  toad  W,  where/  is  the  coefficient  of 
friction,  u  expressed  by  E/W-(D+/rf)/(D-W)- 
i+2fdfD  approximately.  The  resistance  01  the 
rope  to  bending  causes  an  additional  resistance, 
which  experiment  shows  can  be  expressed  in  the 
form  Wo'/cD  where  c  is  a  coefiident.  Hence 
E-W(i+2/i{/D+<^/CD)-ikW    for    a     single 

Eulley.  In  a  six-sheaved  pulley  tackle  the  re- 
ition  between  E  and  \V  may  be  expressed  as 
VV  -  E  (i/*+i/*«+i/*»+i/»«-fi/*»+i/ik«)  - 
E(ik>  -  i)/A*(A-i).  and  with  a  probable  value  of 
*-i-i  this  rives  W- 4-355  E  instead  of 
W-6E.  If  the  free  end  of  the  rope  is  re- 
leased the  weight  will  descend,  and  the  tackle 
is  then  said  to  overhaul.  The  conditions  which 
enable  a  pulley  tackle  to  sustain  a  weight  when 
the  effort  is  removed  may  be  examined,  to  a  first 
approximation,  if  we  assume  that  the  internal 
friction  acts  in  such  a  way  as  virtually  to  diminish 
5- — ^Sheave   the  effort  E  and  to  increase  the  resistance  R  by 
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Pulley  Block,  amounts  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  each, 
and  in  addition  to  cause  a  loss  M  due  to  the  weights  of  the  parts 
themselves.  We  may  therefore  express  the  relation  in  the  form 
(i-o)E-(i4-6)R+M,  whence  we  obtain  R/E-(i-a)/(i  + 
6+M/R).  If  now  the  machine  be  reversed  and  R  becomes  an 
effort  corresponding  to  a  resistance  E'  then  we  have  R(i-6)- 
(i-l-o)E'+M,  giving 

'*  E'7R-(i-&-M/R)/(i+a).  (I) 

If  the  load  b  self-sustaining  E'  is  zero  or  ne(;ative,  and  hence 
b  4-  M/R  must  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  umty,  and  therefore 
it  u  impossible  for  the  ratio  of  K/E  to  rise  to  a  greater  value  than 
(1  ~a)/3.  and  hence  at  least  half  the  effort  is  wasted  if  the  tackle 


Fig.  6.— Weston  Differential  FiG.  7.— Moore  and  Head 

Pulley  Block.  Pulley  Bteck. 

has  the  valuable  property  of  sustammg  a  load  when  the  effort  is 
removed.  If,  however,  an  artificial  resistance  can  be  introduced, 
to  come  into  action  only  when  the  effort  is  removed,  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  a  tackle  of  ereater  efficiency.  As  an  example  we  may 
take  the  case  where  a  brake  is  provided  offering  a  resistance,  c  R, 
proportional  to  the  load  sustained,  and  where  the  values  a  and  b 
arc  small  compared  with  unity.  Equation  (i)  becomes  £/Rb 
(i-fc-e-M/R)/(i-c),    and    hence    6+c-|-M/R    is    equal    to 


or  greater  than  unity  when  the  load  is  self-sustained,  and  we  thus 
obtain  a  relation  between  R  and  E  in  the  form  1  —a/3  —c,  which  shows 
to  a  first  approximation,  that  as  e  approaches  unity  a  high  efficiency 
is  obtainable,  while  the  self-sustaining  power  of  the  tackle  is  retained. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  greater  ratio  of  R  to  E,  without  unng  a  large 
number  of  sheaves,  various  arrangemenu  arfe  used,  of  which  the 
Weston  differential  pulley  bUxk  u  a  typical  example.  The  upper 
block  carries  a  pair  of  chain  pulleys  A  (fig.  6),  secured  together 
and  of  slightly  different  effective  diameters  D  and  d.  An  endless 
chain  B,  passing  through  guides  C  and  D,  encircles  these  pulleys 
and  the  single  loose  pulley  E  of  the  lower  block,  as  indicated.  With 
this  arrangement  a  single  revolution  of  the  upper  dieave  causes 
the  endless  chain  to  wind  up  the  chain  on  one  side  by  an  amount 
tD,  and  to  unwind  an  amount  wd  on  the  other  side,  and  in  conse- 
quence ;the  lower  sheave  is  raised  by  v(D-d)/2.  Hence,  neglect- 
ine  friction,  E»D-iRr(D-d),  ».«.  E-iR(i-d/D).  The 
value  <f/D  usually  lies  between  the  limits  lo/ii  and  15/16,  and. 
if  a  greater  difference  of  E  from  R  is  required,  a  further  mechankal 
advantage  can  be  obtained  by  employing  a  separate  hand-wheel 
and  chain,  or  by  forming  the  upper  sheave  with  an  annular  spur- 
wheel  gearing  with  a  pinion  driven  by  a  hand-wheel  and  chain. 
as  in  the  Taneye  form  of  Weston  pulley-block.  The  efficiency  of 
the  Weston  pulley-block  is  less  than  50%,  and  it  does  not  therefore 
overhaul.  An  objection  to  this  form  of  block  u  the  great  length 
of  the  endless  chain,  which  may  drag  on  the  ground  and  pick  up 
dirt  and  grit,  and  thereby  intofere  with  the  smooth  working  oc 
the  mechanism.  Other  forms,  which  do  not  require  so  lengthy 
a  chain,  sometimes  employ  an  epicyclic  train  to  obtain  the  reduced 
velocity  of  the  load.  The  Moore  and  Head  block  has  two  equal 
chain-wheels  A.  B,  fig.  7,  loosely  mounted  on  an  axle  C,  and  pro- 
vided with  annular  toothed  gear-wheels  which  usually  differ  by 
one  tooth.  A  spur  pinion  D,  gearing  with  both  wheels,  is  carried 
loosely  upon  an  eccentric  E  forming  part  of  the  central  pin,  so 
that  when  thi»  latter  is  turned  by  the  hand-wheel  F  and  chain  G 
the  axis  of  the  pinion  describes  a  arcle.the  diameter  of  which  equals 
the  throw  of  the  eccentric,  and  a  small  relative  motion  of  the  two 
sheaves  takes  place,  depending  on  the  number  of  the  teeth  of  the 
annular  wheels.  The  motion  obtained  is  divided  between  the  two 
vertical  parts  of  the  chain  H,  which  u  wrapped  round  each  sheave 
in  opposite  directions,  with  a  free  loop  I  between,  -while  the  ^ds 
are  attached  to  the  lifting  hook.  This  form  b  self-sustaining  at 
all  loads. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  self-sustaining  pulley  tackle,  which  will 
have  an  efficiency  of  more  than  50%,  various  arrangements  are 
adopted,  which  during  lifting  auto- 
matically throw  out  of  action  a  brake 
and  cause  it  to  come  into  action 
again  when  the  effort  is  removed.  A 
worm-gear  tackle  of  this  description 
is  shown  in  fig.  8,  in  which  a  worm 
A.  operated  by  a  hand-wbc«l  B  and 
chain  C,  drives  the  worm-wheel  D. 
thereby  coiling  up  a  chain  E,  one  end 
F  of  whkh  is  secured  to  the  upper 
block,  and  the  other  end  hangs  loose- 
ly, after  passing  round  the  sprocket- 
wheel.  The  worm  is  of  great  pitch, 
so  that  if  the  effort  were  removed  the 
weight  would  descend,  did  not  the 
axial  end  thrust  of  the  worm  shaft  * 
throw  into  action  a  friction  brake  H, 
the  resistance  of  whk:h  prevents 
motion  downwards.  In  the  brake 
shown,  the  con^  I  is  pressed  against 
a  corresponding  recess  in  the  ratchet- 
wheel  J,  which  latter  turns  loosely  in 
the  casing  and  is  provided  with  a 
pawl  not  shown  in  the  figure;  this 
pawl  allows  freedom  of  motion  when 
the  load  is  being  raised.  The  fric- 
tional  grip  between  the  two  surfaces 
prevents  return  motion  of  the  worm 
shaft  and  the  load  remains  suspended, 
but  it  may  be  lowered  by  turning  the 
hand-wheel  so  as  to  overcome  the 
friction  brake.  Various  other  arrange- 
menu of  friction  brakes  have  been 
devised  to  give  a  resistance  propor- 
tional to  the  load. 

Blocks,    for    lifting    very    heavy 
weights,  are  sometimes  provided  with  ,^^ 

V'r.^rLZIlZlZoi^'lhl'ffil^n^o.  8.-Worm-gear  Pulley 

I^^imPr^^^'^,??  niniin  J^r     ^^^  ^^  AutO^tic  Bra£ 

sometimes  carries  a  spur-pmion  gear- 
ing with  a   spur-wheel   on   the   lifting  shaft,  whereby  a   much 
ereater  mechanical  advantage  is  obuined  with  a  small  loss  by 
friction  of  the  spur  gearing. 

Rbpcrences.— W.  J.  M.  RAnViW, liaickifury  and  MUhvork  and 
Applied  Mukanics\  W.  C. "  -    - 
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Die  Hebeseugei  A.  Ritter,  Lehrbuch  ier  techuischen  Mechanik;  J. 
Weisbach  and  G.  Herrmann,  Tlu  Mechanics  of  Hoisting  Machinery; 
F.  Reuleaux,  Der  ConstrucUur;  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  Mechanics  of 
Machinery;  J.  Perry.  Applied  Mechanics;  W.  E.  Dalby,  Balancing  of 
Engines.  (£.  G.  C.) 

PULLMAN,  fonnerly  a  town  of  Cook  county,  Illinois,  U.S.A., 
and  now  a  part  of  the  dty  of  Chicago.  Here  are  the  works  of 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  steel  forging  plants,  and 
other  factories.  The  place  was  founded  in  1880  by  George 
Mortimer  Pullman  (1831-1897),  the  inventor  of  the  Pullman 
sleeping  car,  and  the  founder  (1867)  of  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company,  who  attempted  to  ooake  it  a  "  model  town." 
Even  the  public  works  were  the  property  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany and  were  managed  as  a  business  investment.  Popular 
discontent  with  the  conditions  led  to  the  annexation  of  Pullman 
to  Chicago  in  1889,  but  until  1910  the  corporation  held  most 
of  the  property.  In  June  and  July  1894  a  bitter  railway  strike 
developed  from  a  controversy  between  employed  and  employers 
in  the  Pulhnan  works.    (See  CmcACO  and  Ilunois:  History.) 

PULPIT  (from  Lat.  ptdpitutnf  a  staging,  platform:  equiva- 
lents are  Fr.  chaire  d'iglise,  Ital.  pulpiiOf  Ger.  Kantel)^  a  raised 
platform  with  enclosed  front,  whence  sermons,  homUies,  &c., 
were  delivered.  Pulpits  were  probably  derived  in  their  modem 
form  from  the  ambones  in  the  early  Christian  Church  (see  Ambo). 
There  are  many  old  pulpits  of  stone,  though  the  majority  are 
of  wood.  Those  in  churches  are  generally  hexagonal  or  octa- 
gonal*, and  some  stand  on  stone  bases,  and  others  on  slender 
wooden  stems,  like  columns.  The  designs  vary  accordingly  to 
the  periods  in  which  they  were  erected,  having  panelling, 
tracing,  cuspings,  crockets,  and  other  ornaments  then  in  use. 
Some  are  extremely  rich,  and  ornamented  with  colour  and 
gilding.  A  few  also  have  fine  canopies  or  sounding-boards. 
Their  usual  place  is  in  the  nave,  mostly  on  the  north  side, 
against  the  second  pier  from  the  chancel  arch.  Pulpits  for 
addressing  the  people  in  the  open  air  were  common  in  the 
medieval  period,  and  stood  near  a  road  or  cross.  Thus  there  was 
one  at  Spital  Fields,  and  one  at  St  Paul's,  London.  External 
pulpits  still  remain  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  at  Shrews- 
bury. Pulpits,  or  rather  places  for  reading  during  the  meals 
of  the  moziks,  are  found  in  the  refectories  at  Chester,  Beaulieu, 
Shrewsbury,  &c.,  in  England;  and  at  St  Martin  des  Champs, 
St  Germain  des  Pr£s,  &c.,  in  Paris;  also  in  the  cloisters  at 
St  Di£  and  St  Lo.  Shortly  after  the  Reformation  the  c4nons 
ordered  pulpits  to  be  erected  in  all  churches  where  there  were 
none  before.  It  is  supposed  that  to  this  circumstance  we  owe 
many  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Many  of  them  are 
very  beautifully  and  elaborately  carved,  and  are  evidently  of 
Flemish  workmanship.  The  pulpits  in  the  Mahommedan 
mosques,  which  are  known  as  "  mimbars  "  are  quite  different 
in.  form,  being  usually  canopied  and  approached  by  a  straight 
flight  of  steps.  These  have  a  doorway  at  the  foot,  with  an 
enriched  lintel  and  boldly  moulded  head;  the  whole  of  the  work 
to  this  and  to  the  stairs,  parapet  and  pulpit  itself  being  of 
wood,  richly  inlaid,  and  often  in  part  gorgeously  painted  and 
gUt. 

PULQUE,  or  Pulque  Fuehte,  the  national  beverage  of 
the  Mexican  natives.  It  is  prepared  by  fermenting  the  juice  of 
a  number  of  species  of  the  agave  {agava  potatorum,  americana, 
&c.).  The  cultivation  of  the  agave  for  purposes  of  pulque 
manufacture  constitutes  a  considerable  local  industry,  the 
capital  invested  running  into  several  millions  sterling.  The 
juice  obtained  by  tapping  the  agave  is  termed  aguamid.  A 
quantity  of  this  is  allowed  to  ferment  naturally  for  about  ten 
days,  and  the  product  so  obtained  is  termed  madre  pulque 
(mother  of  pulque).  A  small  quantity  of  this  is  added  to  fresh 
aguamiel,  and  thereby  a  rapid  fermentation  is  induced,  the 
pulque  being  ready  for  consumption  within  a  day  or  two.  It 
has  a  somewhat  heavy  flavour,  resembling  sour  milk,  but  it  is 
mucli  esteemed  by  the  natives  on  account  of  its  cooling,  and 
according  to  them  wholesome  and  nutritious,  properties. 

PUIAB.  (i)  (O.  Fr.  pols,  Lat.  puis,  puUis,  Gr.  ir&Xrof,  a 
porridge  of  beans,  peas,  &c.),  in  botany,  a  collective  term  for 


beans,  peas,  and  other  members  of  the  order  Leguminosae 
iq.v.),  which  is  characterized  by  having  a  legume  or  pod  for  the 
fruit.  (2)  (M.  Eng.  pous,  pouu,  O.  Fr.  pous,  mod.  Pousse,  Lat. 
pulsus,  sc,  venarum,.\ht  beating  o!  the  veins,  pelUre,  lo  drive, 
beat),  throbbing  or  beating;  in  physiology  the  rfa>abxmca 
beating  due  to  the  changes  of  blood-tension  in  the  arteries 
consequent  on  the  contractions  of  their  clastic  tissues  (see 
Vascular  Systeii). 

PULSZKT,  FERENCZ  AUREL  (1814-1897),  Hongariu 
politician  and  author,  was  bom  on  the  X7th  of  September  18x4 
atEperjes.  After  studying  law  and  philosophy  at  the  high  scfaoob 
of  his  native  town  and  Miskolnt,  he  traveUed  abroad.  En^aad 
particularly  attracted  him,  and  his  fascinating  book,  Aus  dem 
Tagebach  dues  in  GrossbrHatmien  reisenden  Ungams  (Pesth, 
1837),  gained  for  him  the  membership  of  the  Hungarian  Academy. 
Elected  to  the  Reichstag  of  1840,  he  was  in  1848  appoialcd 
to  a  financial  post  in  the  Hungarian  government,  and  was 
transferred  in  like  capacity  to  Vienna  under  Estcihazy.  Sib- 
pected  of  intriguing  with  the  revolutionists,  Pulssky  fled  to 
Budapest  to  avoid  arrest.  Here  he  became  an  active  xaember 
of  the  committee  of  national  defence,  and  when  obliged  to  fiy 
the  country  he  joined  Kossuth  in  England  and  with  him  made  a 
tour  in  the  United  Sutes  of  America.  In  collaboration  with  bis 
wife  he  wrote  a  narrative  of  this  voyage,  entitled  White,  SeL 
Black  (3  vols.,  London,  1853).  He  was  condemned  to  death 
(1852)  M  contumaciam  by  a  council  of  war.  In  i860  he  went  to 
Italy,  took  part  in  Garibaldi's  expedition  to  Aspromonte  (1862). 
and  was  interned  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Naples.  Amnestied 
by  the  emperor  of  Austria  in  x866,  he  returned  hoxne  and  re- 
entered public  life;  was  from  1867-1876,  and  again  in  x8i&4,  a 
member  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  joining  the  D£ak  party.  Is 
addition  to  his  political  activity,  he  was  president  of  the  titerur 
section  of  the  Hungarian  Academy,  and  director  of  the  Natiocil 
Museum  at  Budapest,  where  he  became  distinguished  for  bis 
archaeological  researches.  He  employed  his  great  influence  to 
promote  both  art  and  science  and  Liberal  views  in  his  nattvt 
country.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  September  1897.  Among  his 
writings  are  Die  Jacobiner  in  Ungam  (Leipzig,  xSsx)  aiMl  £3dcn 
is  Korom  (Pest,  x88o),  and  many  treatises  on  Hungaiian 
questions  in  the  publications  of  the  Academy  of  Pest. 


Some  Reminiscences  of  Kossuth  and  PuUzky  ^ 
F.  W.  Newman  in  1888. 
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PULTUSK,  a  town  of  Russian  Pdand,  in  the  govemment  of 
Warsaw,  33  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Warsaw,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Karew.  Pop.  (1897),  x  5,878.  The  town  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1875.  It  is  now  well  built,  and  had  befoa 
the  fire  a  palace  (13x9)  which  was  formerly  a  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Plock.  The  industries  include  wooUen,  linen  ard 
hosiery  mills,  copper  works  and  potteries.  In  1703  Chailes 
XII.  of  Sweden  defeated  and  captured  the  greater  part  of  a 
Saxon  army  near  this  town,  and  in  the  same  locality  the  Fiecch 
defeated  the  Russians  in  December  x8o6.  The  town  wis 
founded  as  early  as  956. 

PUMA,  a  name,  probably  of  native  origin,  introduced  irao 
European  literature  by  the  early  Spanish  writers  on  South 
America  (as  Gardlaso  de  la  Vega  and  Hernandez)  for  one  of  the 
brgest  cats  (Felis  concolor)  of  the  New  World.  It  is  gener^y 
called  "  couguar "  by  the  French,  "  leon "  by  the  Spaoisb 
Americans,  and  "panther"  by  the  Anglo-American  hunten 
of  the  United  States  (see  Carnivora).  Though  often  spokes 
of  as  the  American  lion,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  colour,  it  rather 
resembles  the  leopard  of  the  Old  World  in  size  and  habits: 
usually  mes3uring  from  nose  to  root  of  tail  about  40  ia-, 
the  tail  being  rather  more  than  half  that  length.  The  head 
is  small  compared  with  that  of  other  cats  and  has  no  mane. 
The  ears  are  large  and  rounded.  The  tail  is  cyUndrical,  with 
some  bushy  elongation  of  the  hairs  near  the  end,  but  not  foreiiitg 
a  distinct  tuft.  The  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  and  sides 
of  the  adult  is  a  tawny  yellowish  brown,  sometimes  having  a 
grey  or  silvery  shade,  but  in  some  cases  dark  or  inclining  \» 
red;  and  upon  these  and  other  differences,  which  are  probably 
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constant  locally,  a  number  of  sub-^pedes  have  been  named. 
The  lower  parts,  inner  surface  of  the  limbs,  throat,  chin  and 
upper  lip  arc  dirty  white;  the  outside  of  the  ears,  particularly 
at  their  base,  and  a  patch  on  each  side  of  the  muzzle  black; 
the  end  of  the  tail  dusky.  The  young  are,  when  first  bom, 
spotted  with  dusky  brown  and  the  tail  ringed.  These  markings 
generally  fade,  and  quite  disappear  before  the  animal  becomes 
full  grown. 

The  pxima.  has  an  exceedingly  wide  range  of  geographical 
distribution,  extending  over  a  hundred  degrees  of  latitude,  from 
Canada  in  the  north  to  Patagonia  in  the  south,  and  formerly 
was  generally  diffused  in  suitable  localities  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  the  advances  of  civilization  have 
cxirtailed  the  extent  of  the  districts  which.it  inhabits.     In 


^V/^^ 


The  Puma  {Fdis  concolor). 

Central  America  it  is  still  common  in  the  dense  forests  which 
clothe  the  moimtain  ranges  as  high  as  8000  or  9000  ft.  above 
the  sea  level.  Though  an  expert  climber,  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  wooded  districts,  being  frequently  found  in  scrub 
and  reeds  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  even  in  the  open  pampas 
and  prairies.  Its  habits  much  resemble  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  group  to  which  it  belongs;  and,  like  the  leopard,  when  it 
happens  to  come  within  reach  of  an  abundant  and  easy  prey, 
as  the  sheep  or  t:alves  of  an  outlying  farming  station,  it  kills 
far  more  than  it  can  eat,  either  for  the  sake  of  the  blood  only  or 
to  gratify  its  propensity  for  destruction.  It  rarely  attacks  man, 
and  when  pursued  escapes  if  possible  by  ascending  trees. 
Several  instances  have  occurred  of  pumas  becoming  tame  in 
captivity.  Edmund  Kean,  the  actor,  had  one  which  followed 
him  about  like  a  dog.  When  caressed  pumas  purr  like  domestic 
cats. 

PUMICE  (Lat.  pumex,  spumes,  spuma,  froth),  a  very  porous, 
froth-like,  volcanic  glass.  It  is  an  igneous  rock  which  waS 
almost  completely  liquid  at  the  moment  of  effusion  and  was  so 
rapidly  cooled  that  there  was  no  time  for  it  to  crystallize. 
When  it  solidified  the  vapours  dissolved  in  it  were  suddenly 
released  and  the  whole  mass  swelled  up  into  a  froth  which 
immediately  consolidated.  Had  it  cooled  under  more  pressure 
it  would  have  formed  a  solid  glass  or  obsidian  iq.v.);  in  fact 
if  we  take  fragments  of  obsidian  and  heat  them  in  a  crudble  till 
they  fuse  they  will  suddenly  change  to  pumice  when  their 
dissolved  gases  are  set  free.  Hence  it  can  be  understood  that 
pum*ce  is  found  only  in  recent  volcanic  countries.  Artificial 
substances  resembling  pumice  can  be  produced  by  blowing 
steam  through  molten  glass  or  sbg,  and  when  a  mass  of  slag 
b  suddenly  cooled  by  being  tipped  into  the  sea  (as  is  the  case  at 
the  blast  furnaces  of  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland)  it  swells  up 
into  a  pumiceous  form  so  light  and  full  of  vesicles  that  it  will 
float  on  water.  Any  type  of  lava,  if  the  conditions  are  favourable, 
may  assume  the  pumiceous  state;  but  basalts  and  andesites 


do  not  so  often  occur  in  this  form  as  do  trachytes  and  rhyolites. 
Pumices  are  most  abundant  and  most  typically  developed  from 
acid  rocks;  for  which  reason  they  \isually  accompany  obsidians, 
in  fact  in  Lipari  and  elsewhere  the  base  of  a  lava  flow  may  be 
black  obsidian  while  the  upper  portion  is  a  snow  white  pumice. 

Small  crystals  of  various  minerals  occur  in  many  pumices; 
the  commonest  are  felspar,  augite,  hornblende  and  zircon.  If 
they  are  abundant  they  greatly  diminish  the  economic  value 
of  the  rock,  as  they  are  hard  and  wear  down  more  slowly  than  the 
glassy  material;  consequently  they  produce  scratches.  The 
cavities  of  pumice  are  sometimes  roimded,  but  may  also  be 
elongated  or  tubular  owing  to  the  flowing  movement  of  the 
solidifying  lava.  The  glass  itself  forms  threads,  fibres  and  thin 
partitions  between  the  vesicles.  Rhyolite  and  trachyte  pumices 
are  white,  contain  60  to  75%  of  silica  and  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  glass  is  2-3  to  2*4;  andesite  pumices  are  often  yellow  or 
brown;  while  pumiceous  basalts,  such  as  occur  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  are  pitch  black  when  perfectly  fresh. 

Good  pumice  is  found  in  Iceland,  Hungary,  Nevada,  Teneriffe. 
New  Zealand,  Pantcllafia  and  the  Lipari  Islands.  The  last-named 
are  the  chief  sources  of  pumice  for  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
At  Campo  Bianco  in  Lipari  there  is  an  extinct  volcanic  cone  with 
a  breached  crater  from  which  a  dark  stream  of  obsidian  has  flowed. 
For  industrial  purposes  the  best  varieties  are  obtained  from  Monte 
Pelato  and  Monte  Chirica.  The  pumice  is  extracted  by  means  of 
shafts  and  tunnels  driven  through  the  soft  incoherent  stone.  It 
is  brought  out  in  blocks  of  irregular  shape  and  size  and  is  trimmed 
into  slabs  and  graded  into  several  qualities  before  it  is  exported 
to  Canneto,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  pumice  p^de.  The  workmen 
say  that  the  good  pumice  occurs  in  beds  or  veins,  which  are  probably 
lava  flows  and  are  separated  by  valueless  rock  or  by  obsidian. 
The  value  depends  entirely  on  the  regularity,  sixe  and  shape  of  the 
steam  cavities  and  on  the  absence  or  minute  crystals.  From  time 
immemorial  the  extraction  and  sale  of  pumice  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  An 
mferior  pumice,  known  in  Lipari  as  Alessandrina,  is  used  for  smooth- 
ing oilcloth.  Though  all  the  Aeolian  Isles  are  volcanic  no  pumice 
is  exported  from  any  of  the  others.  In  Iceland,  Tcnerine  and 
Hungary  pumice  also  occurs,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  or  of 
such  quality  as  to  render  it  worth  working  on  a  large  scale.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  Lipari  there  are  170  pumice  quarries  (or  mines) 
giving  employment  to  1200  persons  and  producing  6000  tons  of 

f>umice  per  annum.  The  price  varies  with  the  quality:  from  3 
ire  per  100  kilogrammes  tor  the  commonest  sorts  to  200  or  300 
lire  For  the  best  pieces,  the  avcraee  being  about  15  lire.  Much 
pumice  is  also  used  nowadays,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  pro- 
duced by  crushing  the  rock,  'and  forms  an  ingredient  of  metal 
polishes  and  some  kinds  of  soap.  It  is  often  confounded  with  diatom 
earth  or  tripoli  powder,  but  can  easily  be  recognized  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope  or  by  simple  chemical  tests. 

Among  the  older  volcanic  rocks  pumice  occurs,  but  usually  has 
its  cavities  filled  up  by  deposits  of  secondary  minerals  introduced 
by  percolating  water;  hence  it  is  of  no  value  for  industrial  pur« 
poses.  Pumice,  in  minute  fragments,  has  been  shown  to  have  an 
exceedingly  wide  distribution  over  the  earth's  surface  at  the  present 
day.  It  occurs  in  all  the  deposits  which  cover  the  floor  of  the 
deepest  portion  of  the  oceans,  and  is  especially  abundant  in  the 
abysmal  red  clay.  In  some  measure  this  pumice  has  been  derived 
from  submarine  volcanic  eruptions,  but  its  presence  is  also  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  pumice  will  float  on  water  for  months,  and  is 
thus  distributed  over  the  sea  by  winds  and  currents.  After  a  long 
time  it  becomes  waterlogged  and  sinks  to  the  bottom,  where  it 
gradually  disintegrates  and  is  incorporated  in  the  muds  and  oozes 
which  are  gathering  there.  After  the  great  eruption  of  Krakatoa 
in  1883  banks  of  pumice  covered  the  surface  of  the.  sea  for  many 
miles  and  rose  in  some  cases  for  four  or  five  ft.  above  the  water 
level.  In  addition  to  this  much  finely  broken  pumice  was  thrown 
into  the  air  to  a  great  height  and  was  borne  away,  by  the  winds, 
ultimately  settling  down  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  continents 
and  oceans.  (J.  S.  F.) 

PUMP/  a  machine  which  drives  a  liquid  from  one  point  to 
another,  generally  at  different  levels,  the  latter  being  usually 
the  higher;   an  air-pimip  is  an  appliance  for  exhausting  or 

*The  word  appears  apparently  first  in  English  in  the  Promp- 
torium  Parvulorum,  e.  1440,  of  a  ship's  pump  {hauritorium),  in 
Dutch  ipompe),  a  little  later,  dialecttcally.  of  a  conduit  pipe  for 
water,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  means  of  raisingwater  it  does  not  occur 
in  Dutch  or  Ger.  before  the  1 6th  century.  The  Fr.  pompe  is  derived 
from  Teut.  The  Ccr.  variant  of  Pumpe  is  Plumpe,  which  is  gener- 
ally taken  as  being  an  echoic  word,  imitating  the  sound  of  the 
plunger,  but  the  primary  notion  seems  to  be  that  of  a  pipe  or  tube 
Cf.  ftal.  term,  tromba,  «.«.  trumpet,  pipe  (see  the  note  on  the  word 
in  the  New  English  Dictionary). 
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removing  the  air  or  other  gas  from  a  vessel,  whilst  a  compression 
pump  compresses  the  air.  The  simplest  forms  of  pumps  em- 
ployed for  forcing  liquids  are  "  plunger  pumps,"  consisting 
essentially  of  a  piston  moving  in  a  cylinder,  provided  with 
inlet  and  outlet  pipes,  together  with  certain  valves.  The 
disposition  of  these  valves  divides  this  type  of  pump  into 
suction  pumps  and  force  pumps. 


Fi^.  I  shows  the  art 
withm  which  the  uv- 


ipump.   A  is  the  cylinder 
Eind  down  by  the  rod  C. 


lower  extremity  of  which 
^lu...J>l  Lr^.,.^iLlb  iliL  .urface  of  the  lic^uid  to  be 
rcmoveti),  and  G  U  xhc  outlet  pipe.  E  is  a  valve 
in  the  Inkt  pipe  Dpenini  into  the  cylinder;  and 
the  piston  is  pcrforat<:tr  by  one  or  more  holes, 
each  fitted  with  valves  opening  outwards  on  its 
upper  !iurf;ice.  On  raiding  the  piston,  the  valve 
F  remains  closed  and  a  vacuum  tends  to  be 
created  in  the  cylirnJt^r,  but  the  pressure  of  the 
ainoospherxr  (orces  the  liquid  up  tne  tube  D  and 
it  raises  the  valve  E  and  passes  into  the 
cylinder.  On  reversing  the  motion  the  valve  E 
closes  and  the  liquid  is  forced  through  the  valve 
F  to  the  up()er  part  of  the  cylinder.  On  again 
raising  the  piston,  more  liquid  enters  the  lower 
part  of  the  cylinder,  whilst  the  previously  raised 
liquid  is  ejected  from  the  delivery  pipe.*  Obviously 
the  action  is  intermittent.  Moreover,  the  height 
of  the  lift  is  conditioned  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  for  this  is  the 
driving  force:  and  since  this  eouals  34  ft.  ot  water,  the  lift  cannot 
be  theoretically  more  than  this  disunce  when  water  is  being  pUmped. 
In  practice  it  may  be  conudcrably  less,  owing  to  leakage  at  the 
valves  and  between  the  piston  and  cylinder. 

In  the  force  pump  (fig.  2)  there  is  no  such  limitation  to  the  lift. 
In  this  case  the  piston  is  solid,  and  the  outlet  pipe,  G  which  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
has  a  valve  F  opening  outwards, 
the  inlet  pipe  and  valve  are  the  same 
as  before.  On^raiang  the  piston 
the  liquid  rises  in  the  cylinderj  the 
valve  E  opening  and  F  rcmaming 
•hut.  On  reversing  the  motion  the 
valve  E  closes  and  the  liquid  is 
driven  past  the  valve  F.  On  again 
raising  the  piston  the  valve  E  opens 
admitting  more  liquid  whilst  r  re- 
mains closed.  It  is  seen  that  the 
action  is  intermittent,  liquid  only 
being  discharged  during  a  down 
stroke,  but  since  the  dnving  force 
is  that  which  is  supplied  to  the 
pjston  rod,  the  lift  is  only  con- 
ditioned by  the  power  available  and 
A  continuous  supply  can  be  obtained 
an  air  chamber  H, 
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Fig.  2. 

by  the  strength  of  the  pump.    

by  leading  tne  delivery  pipe  into  the  base  _  . 

which  is  fitted  with  a  discharge  pipe  J  of  such  a  diameter  that  the 
liquid  cannot  escape  from  it  as  fast  as  it  is  pumped  in  during  a 
down  stroke.  The  air  inside  is  compressed  m  consequence  and 
during  an  upstroke  of  the  piston  thu  air  tends  to  regain  its 
original  volume  and  so  expels  the  water,  thus  bringing  about  a 
continuous  supply.  For  a  description  of  modern  pumps,  see 
Hydraulics. 

Air-pumps. — Pumps  for  evacuating  vessels  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes:  (i)  mechanical,  (2)  mercurial,  and  (3)  jet 
iHsefcaafcat^""?*'  the  hist  named  are  treated  in  Hydrauucs. 
The  invention  of  the  mechanical  air-pump  is  generally 
attributed  to  Otto  von  Guericke,  consul  of  Magdeburg,  who 
exhibited  his  instrument  in  1654;  it  was  first  described  in  1657 
by  Caspar  Schott,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Wttrttemberg, 
in  his  Mechanica  hydraulico-pneumatica^  and  afterwards  (in  1673) 
by  Guericke  in  his  ExperimetUa  nova  Magdehurgica  de  vacus 
spalia.  It  consisted  of  a  ^herical  glass  vessel  opening  below 
by  means  of  a  stop-cock  and  narrow  nozzle  into  the  cylinder  of 
an  "  exhausting  syringe,"  which  inclined  upwards  from  the 
extremity  of  the  nozzle.  The  cylinder,  in  which  a  well-fitting 
piston  worked,  was  provided  at  its  lower  end  with  two  valves. 
One  of  these  opened  from  the  nozzle  into  the  cylinder,  the  other 
from  the  cylinder  into  the  outside  air.  During  the  down-stroke 
of  the  piston  the  former  was  pressed  home,  so  that  no  air  entered 
the  nozzle  and  vessel,  while  the  latter  was  forced  open  by  the 
air  which  so  escaped  from  the  cyUnder.  During  the  return- 
stroke  the  latter  was  kept  closed  in  virtue  of  the  partial  vacuum 
formed  within  the  cylinder,  while  at  the  same  time  the  former 


was  forced  open  by  the  pressure  of  the  denser  air  in  tlie  t 
and  nozzle.  Thus,  at  every  complete  stroke  of  the  piston,  the 
air  in  the  vessel  or  receiver  was  diminished  by  that  fraction  of 
itself  which  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  avail- 
able cylindrical  space  above  the  outward  opening  valve  to  the 
whole  volume  of  receiver,  nozzle  and  cylinder.  The  action  is 
essentially  that  of  the  common  suction  pump.  The  constnictioa 
was  subsequently  improved  by  many  experimenters,  notably 
by  Boyle,  Hawksbee^  Smeaton  and  others;  and  more  recently 
two  pump  barrels  were  employed,  so  obtaining  the  same  degree 
of  exhaustion  much  more  rapidly.  This  type  of  pump  is, 
however,  not  very  efficient,  for  there  is  not  only  leakage  about 
the  valves  and  between  the  piston  and  cylinder,  but  at  a  certain 
degree  of  exhaust  the  air  within  the  vessel  is  insufficient  to 
raise  the  inlet  valve;  this  last  defect  has  been  met  in  some 
measure  by  using  an  extension  of  the  piston  to  open  and  close 
the  valve. 

The  so-called  oil  air-pumps  are  much  more  efficient ;  the  valve 
difficulty  is  avoided,  and  the  risk  of  leakage  minimized;  whilst 
in  addition  there  is  no  air  clearance  between  the  piston  and  the 
base  of  the  cylinder  as  in  the  older  mechanical  forms.  The 
Fleuss  pump  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  The  piston,  provided 
with  a  valve  opening  upwards,  is  packed  in  the  cylinder  by  a 
leather  cup  which  is  securely  pressed  against  the  »des  of  the 
cylinder  by  the  atmo^heric  pressure.  The  pbton  rod  passes 
through  a  valve  in  the  upper  part  of  the  c>'linder  which  is  held 
to  its  seat  by  a  spring.  The  inlet  pipe  enters  an  elliptical  vesd 
which  communicates  with  the  cylinder  a  little  way  up  from  its 
base,  whilst  at  the  base  there  is  a  relief  tube  leading  into  the 
elliptical  vessel  already  mentioned.  Oil  is  placed  both  above 
the  upper  valve  seating,  and  also  in  the  cylinder  up  to  the 
height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  inlet  pipe.  The  action  is  as 
follows:  On  raising  the  piston  it  cuts  off  conununicaticm  with 
the  ^nlet  pipe  and  then  compresses  the  air  above,  forcing  it 
through  the  upper  valve  and  oil  into  the  atmosphere.  Some 
of  the  oil  is  also  driven  out,  but  as  the  valve  does  not  dose  until 
the  piston  has  descended  a  short  distance,  a  certain  amount  of 
oil  returns.  On  lowering  the  piston  its  valve  opens  and  air 
passes  in  from  the  vessel  to  be  exhausted;  this  is  further  rarefied 
on  the  next  stroke  and  so  on.  The  Max  Kohl  pumps  are  based 
on  the  same  principle,  but  are  constructed  with  more  elabonte 
detail,  leading  to  a  greater  effidency,  an  exhaust  of  o>ooo8  mm. 
being  claimed  as  readily  obtainable. 

The  invention  of  the  barometer  and  Torricelli's  ezplanatioo 
of  the  vacuity  above  the  mercuiy  column  placed  before  the 
members  of  the  Florentine  academy  a  ready  method  ^ 

of  obtaining  vacua;  for  to  exhaust  a  vessel  it  was 
only  necessaiy  to  join,  by  means  of  a  tube  provided  with  stop- 
cocks, the  vessel  to  a  barometer  tube,  fill  the  compound  vessel 
with  mercury  and  then  to  invert  it  in  a  basin  containing  this 
liquid,  whereupon  the  mercury  column  fell,  leaving  a  Torricellian 
vacuum  in  the  vessel,  which  coidd  be  removed  after  shutting 
off  the  stop-cocks.  This  was  the  only  method  known  until 
the  invention  of  the  mechanical  air-pumps;  it  was  subsequently 
employed  by  Count  Rumford,  and  as  late  as  1845,  Edward  A. 
King  patented  filament  electric  lamps  exhausted  by  the  same 
methods.  Although  modem  mercurial  pimips  have  assumed 
a  multiplicity  of  forms,  their  actions  can  be  reduced  to  two 
principles,  one  statical,  the  other  hydrodynamical — at  the 
same  time  instruments  have  been  devised  utilizing  both  these 
principles. 

Statical  Pumps. — The  earliest  mercurial  pump,  devised  by 
Swedenborg  and  described  in  his  Miscellanea  observata  circa  ra 
naturaUs  (1723),  was  statical  in  action,  consisting  essentially 
in  replacing  the  solid  piston  of  the  mechanical  pump  by  a  column 
of  mercury,  which  by  being  alternately  raised  and  lowered 
gradually  exhausted  a  vessel  A  more  complicated  pump,  bat 
of  much  the  same  prindple,  was  devised  in  1784  by  Joseph 
Baader,  to  be  improved  by  C.  F.  Hindenburg  in  1787,  by  A.  N. 
Edelcrantz  in  1804  and  by  J.  H.  Patten  in  1824;  whiht  in  1881 
Rankine  Kennedy  resuscitated  the  idea  for  the  purpose  of 
exhausting  filament  electric  lamps.     The  pump  devised  by 
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H.  Gdasler  of  Bonn,  and  first  described  in  1858  by  W.  H.  Theo. 
Meyer  in  a  pamphlet  Ueber  das  geschickute  eUclrische  Lickt 
surpasaed  all  previous  forms  in  both  simplicity  and  efficiency. 

The  general  scheme  of  Geisler's  pump  is  shown  in  fig.  3.  A 
and  B  ate  pear-shaped  glass  vessels  connected  by  a  long  narrow 
india-rubber  tube,  which  must  be  sufficiently 
strong  in  the  body  (or  strengthened  by  a 
linen  coating)  to  stand  an  outward  pressure 
of  I  to  I  i  atmospheres.  A  terminates  below 
in  a  narrow  vertical  tube  c  which  is  a  few 
inches  longer  than  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter, and  to  the  lower  end  of  this  tube 
the  indiarrubber  tube  is  attached  which  con- 
nects A  with  B.  At  the  upper  end  of  A  is 
a  glass  two-way  stop-cock,  by  turning  which 
the  vessel  A  can  either  be  made  to  com- 
municate with  the  vessel  to  be  exhausted, 
or  with  the  atmosphere,  or  can  be  shut  off 
from  both  when  the  cock  holds  an  inter- 
mediate position.  The  apparatus,  after 
having  been  carefully  cleaned  and  dried,  is 
charged  with  pure  and  dry  mercury  which 
must  next  be  worked  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  A  and  B  to  remove  all  the 
air-bells.  The  air  is  then  driven  out  of  A  by 
Flc.  3.  lifting  B  to  a  suffident  level,  turning  the  cock 

Gciaier's  Air-Punp.  go  as  to  communicate  with  the  atmosphere 
and  letting  the  mercury  flow  into  A  until  it  gets  to  the  other  side 
of  the  stop-cock,  which  is  then  placed  in  the  intermediate  posi- 
tion. Supposing  I  he  vessel  to  be  exhausted  to  have  already  been 
securely  connected  to  the  pump,  we  now  lower  the  reservoir  B 
so  as  to  reduce  the  pressure  in  A  sufficiently  below  the  tension 
in  the  gas  to  be  sucked  in,  and,  by  turning  the  cock  so  as  to 
connect  A  with  the  vessels  to  be  exhausted,  cause  the  gas  to 
expand  into  and  almost  fill  A.  The  cock  is  now  shut  against 
both  communications,  the  reservoir  lifted,  the  gas  contents  of 
A  discharged  and  so  on,  until,  when  after  an  exhaustion  mercury 
is  let  into  A,  the  metal  strikes  against  the  top  without  inter- 
position of  a  gas-bell.  In  a  well-made  apparatus  the  pressure 
in  the  exhausted  vessel  is  now  reduced  to  i>»  or  ^  of  a  milli- 
metre, or  even  less.  An  absolute  vacuum  cannot  be  produced 
on  account  of  the  unavoidable  air-film  between  the  mercury 
and  the  walls  of  the  apparatus. 

As  it  Uket  a  height  of  about  30  in.  of  mercury  to  balance  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  a  Geiuer  pump  necessarily  is  a  somewhat 
lon^-Ieeged  and  unwieldy,  instrument;  in  addition,  the  long  tube 
is  liable  to  breakage.  It  can  be  considerably  shortened,  the  two 
vessels  A  and  B  brought  more  closely  together,  and  the  somewhat 
objectionable  india-rubber  tube  be  dispensed  with,  if  we  connect 
the  air-space  in  B  with  an  ordinary  air  pump,  and  by  means  of  it 
do  the  sreater  part  of  the  sucking  and  the  whole  of  the  lifting 
work.  An  instrument  thus  modified  was  constructed  by  P<^en- 
dorif  in  186^. 

Even  a  Geisler's  8top<ock  re9uires  to  be  lubricated  to  be  abso- 
lutely gaa-tiEht,  and  this  occasionally  proves  a  nuisance.  Hence 
a  number  01  attempts  have  been  made  to  do  without  stop-cocks 
altogether.  '  In  the  pump  generally  attributed  to  TOpler,  but  which 
was  previously  devised  by  J.  Mile  of  Warsaw  in  1828,  who  termed 
it  a  hydrostatic  air-pump  without  cylinders,  taps,  lids  or  stoppers," 
this  is  attained  by  using,  both  for  the  inlet  and  the  outlet,  vertical 
upillary  glass  tuoes,  soldered,  the  former  to  somewhere  near  the 
bottom,  the  latter  to  the  top  of  the  vessel.  These  tubes,. being  more 
than  30  in.  high,  obvk>usly  act  as  efficient  mercury-traps;  but 
the  already  considerable  height  of  the  pump  is  thus  multiplied 
by  two.  This  consideration  led  Alexander  Mitscherlich,  F.  Ncisen 
and  others  to  introduce  glass  values  in  lieu  of  stcKXocks.  A  pump 
similar  to  Tdpler's  construction  was  devised  by  Nlendeldeff,  and  the 
original  device  has  been  much  improved  by  Wiedemann,  Bessel- 
Hasen  and  others. 

The  best-known  pump  of  this  type  was  invented  in  1865  by 
H.  Sprengel,  although  the  idea  had  been  previously  conceived 
Th*  by  Magnus  and  Buff.   The  instrument,  in  its  original 

Dyasmk  (simplest)  form  (fig.  4)1  consists  of  a  vertical  capillary 
^"P*  glass  tube  a  of  about  1  mm.  bore,  provided  with 
a  lateral  branch  b  near  its  upper  end,  which  latter,  by  an 
india-rubber  joint  governable  by  a  screw-clamp,  communicates 
with  a  funnel.    The  lower  end  is  bent  into  the  shape  of  a 


hook,  and  dips  into  a  pneumatic  trough, 
be  exhausted  is  attached  to  b,  and,  in 
order  to  extract  its  gas  contents,  a 
properly  regulated  stream  of  mercury 
is  allowed  to  fall  through  the  vertical 
tube.  Every  drop  of  mercury,  as  it 
enters  fxom  the  funnel,  entirely  closes 
the  narrow  tube  like  a  piston,  and  in 
going  past  the  place  where  the  side 
tube  enters  entraps  a  portion  of  air  and 
carries  it  down  to  the  trough,  where  it 
can  be  collected.  If  the  vertical  tube, 
measuring  from  the  point  where  the 
branch  comes  in,  is  a  few  inches  greater 
than  the  height  of  the  barometer, 
and  the  glass  and  mercury  are  per- 
fectly clean,  the  apparatus  slowly  but 
surely  produces  an  almost  absolute 
vacuum. 

The  great  advantages  of  Sprengel's 
I>ump  lie  in  the  simplicity  of  its  construc- 
tion and  in  the  readiness  with  which  it 
adapts  itself  to  the  collecting  of  the  gas. 
It  aid  excellent  service  in  the  hands  of 
Graham  for  the  extraction  of  gases 
occluded  in  metals.  Many  improvement! 
upon  the  original  construction  have  been      _  »  ^;.^  n. 

proposed.  Sprengel's  Air-Pump. 

Man>[  other  devices  have  been  mtroduced  for  facilitating  the 
production  of  vacua.  For  example  Raps  in  1893  described  an 
automatic  arrangement  to  be  used  in  connexion  with  a  TOpler 
pump;  whilst  in  189^  Schulxe-Berge  devised  a  rotary  form.  For 
the  description  of  tnese  forms  see  Winkelmann,  Handbuch  der 


Physik  (1906),  i.  I %i6.    

S.  P  Thompson,  The  Deoeio^menl  0 
For  the  production  of  high  vacu 


The  history  of  mercurial  pumps  is  treated  by 

of  the  Mercurial  Air  Pump  (\99»). 

vacua,  see  Vacuum  Tubs;  Liquid 

Gasbs. 

PUMPKIN,  the  fruit  of  the  gourd  Cucwbita  Pepo,  weD-known 
in  English  cottage  gardens,  and  largely  cultivated  in  continental 
Europe  and  North  America.  The  pumpkin  varies  much  in  form, 
being  sometimes  nearly  globular,  but  more  generally  oblong 
or  ovoid  in  shape;  the  rind  is  smooth  and  very  variable  in  colour. 
It  is  a  useful  plant  to  the  American  backwoods  farmer,  yielding, 
both  in  the  ripe  and  unripe  condition,  a  valuable  fodder'for  his 
cattle  and  pigs,  being  frequently  planted  at  intervals  among  the 
maize  that  constitutes  his  chief  crop.  The  larger  kinds  acquire 
a  weight  of  40  to  80  lb  but  smaller  varieties  are  in  more  esteem 
for  garden  culture.  When  ripe,  the  pumpkin  is  boiled  or  baked, 
or  made  into  various  kinds  of  pie,  alone  or  mixed  with  other 
fruit;  while  small  and  green  it  may  be  eaten  like  the  vegetable 
marrow.  The  name  squash  is  appUed  in  America  to  this  and 
other  species  of  the  genus  Cucwbita.  The  name  is  adapted  from 
an  American  Indian  word  (see  L.  H.  Bailey,  Cyclopaedia  oj 
American  Horticulture^  where  is  a  fuller  account  of  the  squashes). 
Summer  squashes  are  mostly  varieties  of  C.  Pepo\  winter 
squashes  are  either  C.  maxima  or  C.  moschata,  chiefly  the  former, 
llie  varieties  of  pumpkins  and  squashes  are  numerous  and  of 
great  variety  in  size  and  shape;  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  pure  if 
various  kinds  are  grown  together,  but  the  true  squashes 
(C.  maxima)  do  not  hybridize  with  the  true  pumpkin  species. 
If  carefully  handled  to  avoid  cracking  of  the  skin,  and  kept  dry 
and  fairly  warm,  winter  squashes  may  be  kepi  for  months. 

PUN,  a  play  upon  words,  particularly  the  use  of  a  word 
in  .two  or  more  different  applications  or  of  two  or  more  words 
similar  in  sound  but  with  different  meanings  by  which  a 
humoix)us  or  ludicrous  effect  is  produced;  thus  Charles  I.'s  Court 
Jester  is  said  to  have  made  the  punning  grace  "  great  praise 
be  to  (jod  and  little  Laud  to  the  devil  "  for  which  the  archbishop 
dismissed  him  from  his  service.  Anolher  famous  pun  was  thai 
upon  Tke  Beggar's  Opera,  which  "  made  Gay  rich  and  Rich  gay." 
Thomas  Hood  was  the  king  of  pun-makers.  "  They  went  and 
told  the  sexton,  and  the  sexton  toU'd  the  bell  "  ("Sally  Brown  ") 
is  one  example  among  the  innumerable  puns  with  which  his 
poems  are  filled.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  not  known. 
It  first  appears  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century.    Skeai 
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{Etym.  Diet.,  1898)  identifies  it  with  an  obsolete  and  dialectal 
variant  of  "  pound,"  to  beat  in  the  sense  of  "  to  pound  words,  to 
beat  them  into  new  senses,  to  hammer  at  forced  similes  "  The 
New  English  Dictionary  considers  it  was  probably  one  of  the 
shortened  words,  like  "  mob,"  "  cit,"  &c.,  which  were  common 
in  slang  after  the  Restoration.  In  R.  L'Estrange,  Counsellor 
Manners* s  Last  Legacy  (1676),  "  pun  "  is  found  with  punnet, 
pundigrion  and  quibble,  "  of  which  fifteen  will  not  make  up  one 
single  jest."  P<»sibly  these  may  be  all  referred  to  "  punctilio  " 
(It.  puntigliOf  dim.  of  puniOj  point,  Lat.  punctum),  a  small,  fine 
point,  a  cavil  or  quibble.  No  historical  connexion,  however, 
has  beei}  found  between  the  words. 

PUNCH,  the  abbreviated  form  of  Punchinello  (Ital.  Policinetla, 
Pulcinella)j  the  most  popular  of  the  puppets  or  marionettes 
(9.9.},  and  the  chief  figure  in  the  "  Punch  and  Judy  "  show. 
It  is  of  Italian  origin,  though  its  history  is  by  no  means  free  from 
obscurity.  The  earlier  etymologists  sought  to  trace  the  name 
to  various  mythical  individuals,  by  whom.  It  was  aUeged,  the 
type  was  first  furnished.  F.  Galiani  adopts  the  theory  which 
derives  it  from  the  name  of  Puccio  d'Aniello,  a  vintager  of 
Acerra  near  Naples,  who,  having  by  his  wit  and  grotesque 
appearance  vanquished  some  strolling  comedians  in  their  ovm 
sphere,  was  induced  to  join  the  troop,  and  whose  place,  by  reason 
of  his  popularity,  was  supplied  after  his  death  by  a  masked  actor 
who  imitated  his  dress  and  manner.  The  claims  of  other 
individuals — Paolo  Cinella,  PoUiceno,  and  Pulcinella,  a  Nea- 
politan dealer  in  fowls — have  also  found  supporters,  and  the 
derivation  of  the  name  and  character  from  some  old  mystery  repre- 
senting Pontius  (O.  Eng.  Pawnee;  Fr.  Ponce)  Pilate  and  Judas, 
or  the  Jews,  was  formerly  popular.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that  the  title  b  a  modification  of  toX^  larita  (I  move  much)  as 
expressive  of  the  restlessness  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
puppet;  and  the  assumption  that  the  character  was  invariably 
of  diminutive  size  has  given  rise  to  its  reference  to  the  word 
poUice,  the  thumb  (cf.  DHumling,  Tom  Thumb).  The  most 
plausible  theory,  however,  regards  the  name  in  its  Italian  form 
as  a  diminutive  of  pulcino,  fem.  pulcina,  a  chicken.  It  is  some- 
times stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  habit  of  using  the  word 
"chicken"  as  a  term  of  endearment,  it  came  to  mean  "  a  little 
child,"  and  hence  "a  puppet"  (W.  Skcat).  But  this  again  involves 
the  assumption  that  the  application  of  the  name  to  the  character 
was  in  some  measure  determined  by  the  size  .of  the  puppets, 
whereas  it  would  appear  to  have  been  transferred  from  the 
comic  stage  to  the  puppet  show  and  the  Pulcinella  of  the  stage 
was  not  necessarily  a  dwarf  The  choice,  therefore,  seems  to 
Ue  between  the  theory  of  Quadrio,  that  it  was  applied  on  account 
of  the  resemblance  of  the  hooked  nose  to  a  beak,  and  that  of 
J.  Baretti,  which  ascribes  its  employment  to  the  nasal  squeak 
and  timorous  impotence  of  the  original  character.  With  respect 
to  the  development  of  the  modem  tyi)e,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  whole  family  of  Italian  maschcre  (Arlecchino,  Brighella, 
and  the  like)  are  modified  survivals  of  the  principal  Oscan 
characters  of  the  AteUanac,  and  that  Punchinello  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  Maccus,  the  fool  or  down.  In  proof  of  this  it  is 
urged  that  Acerra,  the  supposed  residence  of  Pucdo  d'Aniello 
and  the  traditional  source  of  the  character,  is  in  the  ndghbour- 
hood  of  Aversa,  the  old  Atella;  and  reference  is  also  made  to  a 
bronze  statue  of  Maccus,  discovered  at  Rome  in  1 727,  an  engrav- 
ing of  which  has  been  preserved  in  Ficoroni's  Le  Maschere 
sceniche  e  le  figwe  comiche  d'antichi  Rotnani.  But  the 
resemblance  of  the  statue  to  the  puppet  is  scarcely  to  be  termed 
a  striking  one,  and  the  large  nose  and  deformed  figure  are  some- 
what hazardous  ground  on  which  to  base  a  theory— espedally 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  poinU  of  h'keness  as  there  are  in  it 
to  the  northern  Punch  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Neapolitan 
Pulcindla.  It  is  possible  that  some  reh'c  of  the  old  Ludi  Osci, 
transmitted  through  the  Vice  of  the  mystery  plays,  is  tp  be 
found  in  the  character;  but  any  direct  descent  from  the  Maccus  of 
the  Atdlanae  seems  preduded  by  the  fact  that,  while  there  are 
traces  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  northern  Punch  from 
the  Neapolitan  Pulcinella,  the  latter  with  its  grey  hat,  white 
smock  and  trousers,  masked  face,  and  undistorted  body  is  widely 
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different  from  its  alleged  prototype.  It  seems  necessary, 
therefore,  to  regard  the  Pulcinella  as  in  large  part  a  distinct 
creation  of  comparativdy  modern  date.  F^or  to  the  ijth 
century  there  is  no  indication  in  the  Italian  burlesque  poets 
of  the  existence  of  Pulcinella,  though  L.  A.  Riccobooi  i^es 
the  creation  of  the  part  before  i6ca 

Andrea  Perrucd  (1699)  and  Gimma  assert  with  some  show 
of  authority  that  Silvio  Fiorillo,  a  comedian  named  after  his 
prindpal  part  Captain  Matamoros  (the  Italian  MiUs  GUricsus), 
invented  the  Neapolitan  Pulcinella.  It  was  afterwards  improved 
by  Andrea  Calcese,  sumamed  Ciucdo,  who  died  of  the  plague 
in  1656,  and  who,  according  to  Gimma,  imitated  in  the  character 
the  peasanU  of  Acerra.  This  would  place  the  origin  of  the 
Italian  Pulcinella  somewhere  about  the  conunenccment  of  the 
17th  centuiy,  the  original  character  appearing  to  have  been 
that  of  a  country  down,  hook-nosed,  shrill-voiced,  ocywardly. 
boastful  and  often  stupid,  yet  given  at  times  to  knavish  tricks 
and  shrewd  sayings.  In  thorough  accordance  with  this  date, 
we  find  that  the  earliest  known  appearance  of  Polidunelle  ia 
France  is  at  the  beginning  oi  the  rdgn  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  show 
of  the  puppet-playing  dentist  Jean  Brioch6.  It  migh:  have 
been  expected  that  the  shrewder  and  wittier  side  of  the  character 
would  most  commend  itself  to  the  French  mind,  and  there  i» 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Polidunelle  of  Brioch6  was 
ndther  a  blunderer  nor  a  fool  The  puppet  was  almost  inrnie- 
diately  seized  upon  as  the  medium  of  political  satire  of  the  kind 
exemplified  in  the  Letter  of  Polickinelle  to  Cardinal  Maseriu 
(1649),  and  it  is  described  in  the  Combat  de  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
as  a  "  petit  £sope  de  bois,  remnant,  toumant,  virant,  daxtsact, 
riant,  parlant,  pctant "  and  as  *'  oet  h6t&odite  mannouset, 
disons  mieux,  ce  drolifique  boasu."  In  this  there  appeals 
signs  of  transformation,  whether  the  importation  to  France  took 
place  before  or  after  the  alleged  unprovements  of  Calcese.  The 
hunchback  had  been  long  associated  in  France'  with  wit  and 
laughter,  and  there  are,  therefore,  some  grounds  for  C.  Ma^in  » 
theory  that  the  northern  Punch  is  of  French  origin,  a  Gallic 
type  under  an  Italian  name,  though  there  docs  not  seem  to  be 
suifident  reason  for  adopting  his  suggestion  that  PolichineUe 
was  a  burlesque  portrait  of  Bdamais.  The  date  of  its  intro- 
duction into  England  has  been  disputed,  J.  Payne  Collier  bdsg 
of  opinion  that  Punch  and  King  William  came  together,  a 
second  theoiy  suggesting  an  earlier  origin  with  the  Huguenot 
refugees.  In  view  of  its  popularity  in  France  prior  to  the 
Restoration,  however,  it  would  be  strange  if  its  migration  had 
been  so  long  delayed,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  croi^ed 
the  channd  in  the  wake  of  the  Royalists.  Apart  from  the 
general  references  by  S.  Pepys  (i66a)  and  by  J.  Evdyn  (1667) 
to  an  Italian  puppet-show  at  Covent  Garden,  the  former  makes 
mention  (1669)  of  some  poor  people  who  called  their  fat  chili 
Punch,  "  that  word  being  become  a  word  of  common  use  fcr 
all  that  is  thick  and  short."  An  allusion  to  **  Punchindkts'* 
is  also  to  be  found  in  Butler's  satire  on  English  imitatioA  of 
the  French,  and  Aubrey  speaks  of  *'  a  Punchinello  holding  a 
dial "  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Sir  Samud  Lely*s  house  at 
Whitehall.  But,  though  the  puppet  did  not  travd  in  the  tr^a 
of  William  of  Orange,  allusions  to  it  became  far  more  frequent 
after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  skill  of  the  Dutch  in  thdr 
treatment  of  puppet  mechanism  may  have  enhanced  its  attract- 
iveness. In  1703  it  was  introduced  at  Bartholomew  Fair  isto 
a  puppet  play  of  the  creation  of  the  world;  in  170Q  {Taller, 
No.  16)  it  was  to  be  found  in  a  representation  of  the  Deluge, 
though  in  a  different  part  from  that  of  the  Momus  Polichindle 
of  Alexis  Piron's  Arlequin-DeHcalion  (1723);  and  in  i;io 
{Spectator,  No.  14)  it  is  mentioned  as  a  leading  figure  in  Powell's 
puppet-show  at  Covent  Garden.  The  alleged  satire  on  Robot 
Walpole,  entitled  A  Second  Tale  of  a  Tub,  or  the  History  ii 
Robert  Powel,  the  Puppd-Shawman  (1715)1  furnishes  soice 
details  of  Punch  performances,  and  has  an  interesting  froniis- 
piece  representing  Powell  with  Punch  and  hw  wife.  The  Jody 
(or  Joan,  as  she  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  called)  is  cot 
of  a  spedally  grotesque  order,  but  the  Punch  is  easily  recognis- 
able in  all  but  the  features,  which  are  of  the  normal  puppet  tjrpc. 
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Other  aUu^ons  are  to  be  found  in  Gay's  Shepherd's  Week-^ 
Saturday  (1714)  and  Swift's  Dialogue  between  Mad  MuUinix/ind 
Timothy  (1728).  The  older  Punchinello  was  far  less  restricted 
in  his  actions  and  circumstances  than  his  modem  successor.  He 
fought  with  allegorical  figures  representing  want  and  weari- 
ness as  well  as  with  his  wife  and  with  the  police,  was  on  intimate 
terms  with- the  patriarchs  and  the  seven  champions  of  Christen- 
dom, sat  on  the  lap  of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  had  kings  and  dukes 
for  his  companions,  and  cheated  the.  Inquisition  as  well  as  the 
common  hangman.  Powell  seems  to  have  introduced  a  trained 
pig  which  danced  a  tehiuet  with  Punch,  and  the  French  (among 
whom  Punch  is  now  usually  styled  Guignol,  originally  a  puppet 
hailing  from  Lyons)  having  occasionally  employed  a  cat  in  the 
place  of  the  dog  Toby,  whose  origin  is  somewhat  uncertain. 
A  typical  version  of  the  modem  play,  with  illustrations,  was 
published  by  Payne  Collier  and  Cruikshank  in  1828  (3rd  ed., 
1844).  (R.M.W.) 

PUNCH,  (x)  To  pierce,  perforate,  make  a  hole  or  stamp  a 
mark,  &c.,  with  a  tool  known  as  a  "  puncheon  "  or  "  punch." 
The  verb  is  derived  from  the  substantive;  the  original  is  Lat. 
punctio,  a  pricking,  from  pungere,  to  prick.  This  gave  Ital. 
putaone^  O.  Fr.  potnum^  mod.  poinQon.  Both  these  French 
forms  mean  also  a  cask,  from  which  the  English  "puncheon," 
a  liquid  measure  varying  in  capacity  from  72  to  120  gallons  is 
taken.  This  is  probably  the  same  word  as  that  for  the  tool, 
and  refers  to  a  mark  or  sign  stamped  or  "  punched  "  on  the  cask. 
The  origin  may  therefore  be  paralleled  by  the  explanation  of 
"  hogshead  "  as  referring  to  a  mark  of  an  "  oxhead  "  branded 
on  the  measure.  (2)  To  beat  or  hit,  especially  in  such  collo- 
quialisms, as  "  to  punch  one's  head."  This  is  not  the  same  word 
as  (i)  but  is  a  shortened  form  of  "  punish,"  from  Lat.  punire, 
of  which  the  ultimate  origin  is  poenCt  pezialty,  from  which  is 
derived  "  pain."  (3)  Tlie  name  of  a  drink,  composed  of  spirits, 
water,  sliced  lemons  or  limes,  or  lemon-juice,  together  with 
sugar  and  spice,  and  served  hot.  According  to  the  spirit  with 
which  it  is  made,  it  is  known  as  brandy,  whisky,  mm  punch,  &c. 
Milk-punch  is  made  of  milk  and  spirit,  bottled  and  served  cold. 
The  word  is  the  English  representative  of  the  Hindostani  panch, 
five  (from  the  munber  of  ingredients),,  and  was  introduced  from 
the  East. 

PUNCTUATION  (Lat.  punctum,  a  point),  the  theory  or  art  of 
"  pointing  "  a  literary  composition  so  as  to  divide  it  properly 
into  sentences  and  portions  of  sentences,  which  the  "  points  " 
are  used  to  mark  at  their  dose,  with  a  view  to  precision  in  the 
meaning  of  a  continuous  set  of  written  words,  by  the  indication 
of  what  would  be  pauses  or  changes  of  expression  if  they  were 
spoken.  The  uses  of  the  chief  "  points  "  are  explained  as  fol- 
lows in  the  "  Rules  for  Compositors  "  at  the  Oxford  University 
Press,  compiled  by  Mr  Horace  Hart,  the  university  printer: — 

The  "full  stop"  or  "period"  (.)  marks  the  end  of  a  sentence. 
The  "  colon  "  (:) — Greek  ff&^or,  a  limb— is  at  the  transition 
point  of  the  sentence.  The  "  semicolon  "  (;)  separates  different 
statements.  The  "  comma "  (,) — Gr.  lobmuL,  from  K&imay, 
i.e.  a  piece  cut  off— separates  clauses,  phrases  and  particles. 
(The  terms  "  period  "-—Greek  TfpioSos — "  colon,"  "  comma," 
DOW  identified  in  punctuation  with  the  signs  here  given,  were 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  grammarians,  who  originally  described 
either  the  whole  sentence  or  a  longer  or  shorter  part  of  it 
respectively  in  this  way.)  Among  other  signs,  the  "  dash  " 
( — )  marks  abraptness  or  irregularity.  The  "  exclamation  " 
(I)  marks  surprise.  The  "  interrogation  "  or  "  query  "  (?)  asks 
a  question.  The  apostrophe  O  marks  elisions  or  the  possessive 
case.  "Quotes,"  quotation-marks  or  "inverted  commas" 
("  ")  define  quoted  words.  Irregularities  or  interpolations  in 
a  sentence  are  marked  by  various  forms  of  bracket  ( )  or  paren- 
thesis. Literary  usage  and  the  practice  of  printing-houses  vary, 
however,  so  much  ^t  it  is  impossible  to  define  exactly  and 
shortly  the  part  played  by  some  of  these  points  in  a  reasonable 
system  of  punctuation.  The  Oxford  Rules  already  mentioned, 
which  deal  also  with  spelling  and  other  pitfalls  in  literary 
composition  and  printing,  carry  the  authority  of  such  experts 
as  Dr  J.  A.  H.  Murray  and  Dr  Henry  Bradley;  and  the  art  of 


punctuation  may  be  studied  also  in  such  works  as  H.  Beadnell's 
Spdling  and  Punctuation,  P.  Allardyce's  Stops:  or  how  to  punc- 
tuate, T.  L.  de  Vinne's  Correct  Composition,  and  T.  Lefcvre's 
Guide  pratique  du  compositeur.  The  acceptance  of  *a  conven- 
tional system  of  modem  punctuation  is  mainly  due  to  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  to  the  ingenuity  and  care  of  individual 
typographers.  In  the  earlier  forms  of  writing  the  letters  ran 
on  continuously  in  lines;  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  actual 
words  were  divided  from  one  another  by  spacing  within  the 
line;  then  later  came  the  distribution  of  words  into  sentences 
by  means  of  points,  and  the  introduction  by  Aldus  Manutius 
in  the  i6th  century  of  a  regular  system  for  these.  The  chief 
signs  were  inherited  by  the  printers  from  the  dots  of  the  Greek 
granmiarians,  but  often  with  altered  meanings;  thus  the  Greek 
interrogation  mark  (;)  becomes  the  modern  semicolon.  (See 
Palaeography  and  TypocRApHY.) 

PUNDIT  (Hindi  pandit;  Skr.  pandita),  a  learned  man,  a  teacher, 
particularly  one  skilled  in  Sanskrit  and  Hindu  law,  religion 
and  philosophy.  Before  the  institution  of  the  High  Courts 
in  1862,  the  Supreme  Court  of  India  had  a  law  officer  styled  the 
Pundit  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  advised  the  English  judges 
on  pohits  of  Hindu  law.  The  term  is  frequently  applied, 
somewhat  derisively,  or  humorously,  to  learned  persons,  to 
those  who  claim  by  long  official  or  other  experience  to  lay  down 
the  law  or  dictate  principles  of  conduct. 

PUNIC  WARS,  a  name  specially  appropriated  to  the  wars 
between  Rome  and  Carthage  in  the  3rd  and  2nd  centuries  B.C. 
The  origin  of  these  conflicts  is  to  be  sought  in  the  position  which 
Rome  acquired  about  275  B.C.  as  suzerain  and  protector  of  all 
Italy.  Her  new  obligation  to  safeguard  the  peninsula  against 
foreign  interference  made  it  necessary  that  she  should  not  allow 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Sicily  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
strong  and  expansive  power.  Carthage,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
long  been  anxious  to  conquer  Sicily  and  so  to  complete  the 
chain  of  island  posts  by  which  she  controlled  the  western 
Mediterranean. 

First  Punic  War  (264-241  B.c.').— The. proximate  cause  of 
the  first  outbreak  was  a  crisis  in  the  city  of  Messana,  commanding 
the  straits  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  A  band  of  Campanian 
mercenaries,  which  had  forcibly  esablishcd  itself  within  the 
town  and  was  being  hard  pressed  in  264  by  Hicro  U.  of  Syracuse, 
applied  for  help  both  to  Rome  and  Carthage  and  thus  brought 
a  force  from  either  power  upon  the  scene.  The  Carthaginians, 
arriving  first,  occupied  Messana  and  effected  a  reconciliation 
with  Hiero.  The  Roman  commander  nevertheless  persisted 
in  throwing  troops  into  the  dty,  and  by  seizing  the  person  of  the 
Carthaginian  admiral  during  a  parley  induced  him  to  withdraw 
his  garrison.  The  Romans  thus  won  an  important  strategic 
post,  but  their  aggression  was  met  by  a  declaration  of  war  from 
Carthage  and  Syracuse. 

Operations  began  with  a  joint  attack  upon  Messana,  which 
the  Romans  easily  repelled.  In  263  they  advanced  with  a 
considerable  force  into  Hiero's  territory  and  induced  him  to 
seek  peace  and  alliance  with  them.  Having  thus  secured  their 
foothold  on  the  island  they  set  themselves  to  wrest  it  completely 
from  Carthage.  In  262  they  besieged  and  captured  the  enemy's 
base  at  Agrigentum,  and  proved  that  Punic  mercenary  troops 
could  not  stand  before  the  infantry  of  the  legions.  But  they 
made  little  impression  upon  the  Carthaginian  fortresses  in  the 
west  of  the  island  and  upon  the  towns  of  the  interior  which 
mostly  sided  against  them.  Thus  in  the  following  campaigns 
their  army  was  practically  brought  to- a  standstill. 

In  260  the  war  entered  upon  a  new  phase.  Convinced  that 
they  could  gain  no  serious  advantage  so  long  as  the  Carthaginians 
controlled  the  sea  and  communicated  freely  with  their  island 
possessions,  the  Romans  built  their  first  large  fleet  of  standard 
battleships.  At  Mylae,  off  the  north  Sicilian  coast,  their 
admiral  C.  Duilius  defeated  a  Carthagim'an  squadron  of  superior 
manoeuvring  capacity  by  a  novel  application  of  grappling  and 

-  'The  chronology  here  given  is  the  traditional  one,  but  recent 
researches  tend  to  show  that  many  events  have  been  antedated  by 
one  year. 
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boarding  tactics.  This  victory  kf t  Rome  free  to  lAnd  a  force  on 
Corsica  and  expel  the  Cartha^nians  (259),  but  did  not  suffice  to 
loosen  their  grasp  on  Sicily. 

After  two  more  years  of  desultory  warfare  the  Romans  de- 
cided to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  home  territory.  A  large . 
armament  sailed  out  in  356,  repelled  a  vigorous  attack  by 
the  entire  Carthaginian  fleet  off  Cape  Ecnomus  (near  Agrigen- 
tum)  and  established  a  fortified  camp  on  African  soil  at  Clypea. 
The  Carthaginians,  whose  citizen  levy  was  utterly  disorganized, 
could  neither  keep  the  field  agaihst  the  invaders  nor  prevent 
their  subjects  from  revolting.  A  single  campaign  compelled 
them  to  sue  for  peace,  but  the  terms  which  the  Roman  com- 
mander Atilius  Regulus  offered  were  intolerably  harsh.  Accord- 
ingly they  equipped  a  new  army  in  which,  by  the  advice  of  a 
Credc  captain  of  mercenaries  named  Xanthippus,  cavalry  and 
elephants  formed  the  strongest  arm.  In  255,  under  Xanthippus's 
command,  they  offered  battle  to  Regulus,  who  had  taken  up 
position  with  an  inadequate  force  near  Tunes,  outmanoeuvred 
him  and  destrosred  the  bulk  of  his  army.  A  second  Roman 
armament,  which  .subsequently  reached  Africa  after  defeating 
the  full  Carthaginian  fleet  off  Cape  Hermaeum,  did  not  venture 
to  reopen  the  campaign,  but  withdrew  all  the  remaining  troops. 

The  Romans  now  directed  their  efforts  once  more  against 
Sidly.  In  254  they  carried  the  important  fortress  of  Panormus 
(Palermo)  by  an  attack  from  the  sea;  but  when  Carthage  threw 
reinforcements  into  the  island  the  war  again  came  to  a  standstill. 
In  35X  at  hist  the  Roman  general  L.  Metellus  brought  about  a 
pitched  battle  near  Panormus  in  which  the  enemy's  force  was 
effectivdy  crippled.  This  victory  was  followed  by  an  investment 
of  the  chief  Punic  base  at  LHybaeum  by  land  and  sea.  The 
besiegers  met  with  a  gallant  resistance,  and  in  249  were  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  by  the  loss  of  their  fleet  in  a  surprise  attack 
upon  the  neighbouring  harbour  of  Drepanum  (Trapani),  in 
which  the  admiral  CUudius  Pulcher  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
93  ships.  Meanwhile  other  losses  in  storms  on  the  high  seas 
so  reduced  the  Roman  fleet  that  the  attack  upon  Sicily  had  to 
be  suspended.  At  the  same  time  the  Carthaginians^  who  felt 
no  less  severely  the  financial  strain  of  the  prolonged  struggle 
and  had  a  war  in  Africa  on  their  hands,  reduced  their  armaments 
and  made  no  attempt  to  deliver  a  counter-attack.  The  only 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  ensuing  campaigns  is  the  skilful 
guerilla  war  waged  by  a  new  Carthaginian  commander,  Hamilcar 
Barca,  from  his  strong  positions  on  Mt  Ercte  (247-244)  and 
Mt  Eryx  (244-242)  in  Western  Sidly,  by  which  he  effectually 
screened  Lilybaeum  from  the  Roman  land  army. 

In  243  Rome  resumed  operations  on  sea.  By  a  magnificent 
effort  on  the  part  of  private  citizens  a  fleet  of  200  warships  was 
equipped  and  sent  out  to  renew  the  blockade  of  Lilybaeum. 
The  (Carthaginians  hastily  collected  a  relief  force,  but  in  a  battle 
fought  off  the  Aegates  or  Aegusae  islands  (west  of  Drepana) 
their  fleet  was  caught  at  a  disadvantage  and  mostly  sunk  or 
captured  (March  xo,  341).  This  victory,  by  giving  the  Romans 
undisputed  command  of  the  sea,  rendered  certain  the  ulti- 
mate fall  of  the  Punic  strongholds  in  Sicily.  The  Carthaginians 
accordingly  opened  negotiations  and  consented  to  a  peace  by 
which  they  ceded  Sidly  and  the  Lipari  Islands  to  Rome  and  paid 
an  indenmity  of  3200  talents  (about  £800,000). 

The  Interval  between  ike  First  and  Second  Wars  (241-2x8  B.C.). 
—The  loss  of  naval  supremacy  not  only  deprived  Carthage  of 
her  predominance  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  but  exposed 
her  oversea  empire  to  disintegration  under  renewed  attacks 
by  Rome.  The  temper  of  the  Roman  people  was  soon  made 
manifest  during  a  conflict  which  broke  out  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  their  discontented  mercenaries.  Italian  traders 
were  allowed  to  traffic  in  munitions  of  war  with  the  mutineers, 
and  a  gross  breach  of  the  treaty  was  perpetrated  when  a  Roman 
force  was  sent  to  occupy  Sardinia,  whose  insurgent  garrison 
had  offered  to  surrender  the  island  (239).  To  the  remonstrances 
of  Carthage  the  Romans  replied  with  a  direct  declaration  of  war, 
and  only  withheld  their  attack  upon  the  formal  cession  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica  and  the  payment  of  a  further  indemnity. 

From  this  episode  it  became  dear  that  Rome  intended  to 


use  her  victory  to  the  utmost.  To  avoid  complete  1 
Carthage  had  no  resource  but  to  humiliate  her  adversaxy.  The 
recent  complications  of  foreign  and  internal  strife  had  indeed 
so  weakened  the  Punic  power  that  the  prospect  of  memaz 
the  war  under  favourable  circumstances  seemed  remote  enough. 
But  the  scheme  of  preparing  for  a  fresh  conflict  found  m  worthy 
champion  in  Hamilcar  Barca,  who  sought  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  Sicily  by  acquiring  a  dominion  in  Spain  where  Carthage 
might  gain  new  wealth  and  form  a  fresh  base  of  operations  against 
Rome.  Invested  with  an  unrestricted  foreign  conunaad,  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  founding  a  Spanish  empire  (236-2^8). 
His  work  was  continued  by  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal  and  his 
son  Hannibal,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  220. 
These  conquests  aroused  the  suspicions  of  Rome,  which  in  a 
treaty  with  Hasdrubal  confined  the  Carthaginians  to  the  south 
of  the  Ebro,  and  also  guaranteed  the  independence  of  Sa^untum, 
a  town  on  the  cast  coast  which  pretended  to  a  Grei^  origin. 
In  219  Hannibal  laid  siege  to  Saguntum  and  carried  the  town  ia 
spite  of  a  stubborn  defence.  It  has  always  been  a  debateable 
point  whether  his  attack  contravened  the  new  treaty.  The 
Romans  certainly  took  this  view  and  sent  to  Carthage  todemand 
Hannibal's  surrender.  But  his  defiant  policy  was  too  popular 
to  be.  disavowed;  the  Carthaginian  council  upheld  Hannibal's 
action,  and  drew  upon  itself  an  immediate  declaration  of  war. 

■Second  Punic  War  (2 18-20X  B.a) :  a.  The  **Hanmibalic  "  War.— 
It  seemed  as  though  the  superiority  of  the  Romans  at  sea 
must  enable  them  to  choose  the  field  of  battle.  They  decided 
to  embark  one  army  for'Spain  and  another  for  Sidly  and  Africa. 
But  before  their  preparations  were  complete  Hannibal  began 
that  series  of  operations  by  which  he  dictated  the  onixse  oi  the 
war  for  the  greater  part  of  its  duration.  Realizing  that  so  kwg 
as  Rome  commanded  the  resources  of  an  \mdivided  Italian 
confederacy  no  foreign  attack  could  beat  her  down  beyond 
recovery,  he  concdved  the  plan  of  cutting  off  her  supply  of 
strength  at  the  source  by  carrying  the  war  into  Italy  and  causing 
a  disruption  of  the  League.  His  chances  of  ever  reaching  Italy 
seemed  smaU,  for  the  sea  was  guarded  by  the  Roman  fleets  and 
the  land  route  was  long  and  arduous.  But  the  very  boldness  of 
his  enterprise  contributed  to  hs  success;  after  a  six  months* 
march  through  Spain  and  Gam  and  over  the  Alps,  which  the 
Romans  were  nowhere  in  time  to  oppose,  Hannibal  anived  m 
the  plain  of  the  Po  with  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse,  the  pick  ol 
bis  African  and  Spanish  levies  (autumn  2x8:  for  detaib  see 
Hannibal). 

His  further  advance  was  here  disputed  by  tome  Roman 
troops  which  had  been  recalled  from  the  Spanish  eipeditioo. 
But  the  superiority  of  the  Carthaginian  cavaliy  and  the  ^weaui 
of  insurrection  among  the  Gaulish  inhabitants  forced  the 
defenders  to  fall  back  upon  the  Apennines.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  Roman  army  was  reinforced  by  the  division  from  Sicily 
and  led  out  to  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebia.  Haimibal, 
by  superior  taaics,  repelled  the  assailants  with  heavy  loss,  and 
thus  made  his  position  in  north  Italy  secure. 

In  2 1 7  the  campaign  opened  in  Etruria,  into  which  the  invadmg 
army,  largdy  reinforced  by  Gauls,  penetrated  by  an  unguarded 
pass.  A  rash  pursuit  by  the  Roman  fidd  force  led  to  its  beiag 
entrapped  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Tradmene  and  destroyed  with 
a  loss  of  40,000  men.  This  catastrophe  left  Rome  completdjr 
uncovered;  but  Hanpibal,  having  resolved  not  to  attack  the 
capital  before  he  could  collect  a  more  overwhdming  fbccr, 
directed  his  march  towards  the  south  of 'Italy,  where  he  hoped 
to  stir  up  the  peoples  who  had  formerly  been  Rome's  most 
stubborn  enemies.  The  natives,  however,  were  everyvboe 
slow  to  join  the  Carthaginians,  and  a  new  Roman  army  under  the 
dicutor  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  ("  Cunctator  "),  whidi,  without 
ever  daring  to  dose  with  Hannibal,  persistently  dogged  his  steps 
on  his  forays  through  Apulia  and  Campania,  prevented  his 
acquiring  a  permanent  base  M  operations. 

The  eventful  campaign  of  2x6  was  begun  by  a  new  aggressTt 
move  on  the  part  of  Rome.  An  exceptionally  straig  field  army, 
estimated  at  85,000  men,  was  sent  forth  in  order  to  crash  the 
Carthaginians  in  open  battle.   On  a  levd  plain  near  Cannae  k 
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Apulia,  which  Hanolbal  had  chosen  for  his  battle-ground,  the 
Roman  legions  ddiwed  their  attack.  Hannibal  deliberately 
allowed  h^  centre  to  be  driven  in  by  their  superior  numbers, 
while  Hasdrubal's  cavalry  wheeled  round  so  as  to  take  the  enemy 
in  flank  and  rear.  The  Romans,  surrounded  on  all  sides  and  so 
cramped  that  their,  superior  numbers  aggravated  their  plight, 
were  practically  annihilated,  and  the  loss  of  citizens  was  perhaps 
^eater  than  in  any  other  defeat  that  befel  the  Republic.  The 
moral  effect  of  the  battle  was  no  less  momentous.  The  south 
Italian  nations  at  last  found  courage  to  secede  from  Rome,  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  being  the  people  of  Capua,  the  second 
greatest  town  of  Italy.  Reinforcements  were  sent  from  Carthage, 
and  sevenl  neutral  powers  prepared  to  throw  their  weight  into 
the  scale  on  Hannibal's  beludf.  At  first  sight  it  seems  strange 
that  the  battle  of  Cannae  did  not  dedde  the  war.  But  the 
resources  of  Rome,  though  terribly  reduced  in  respect  both 
of  men  and  of  ntoney,  were  not  yet  exhausted.  In  north  and 
central  Italy  the  insurrection  ^read  but  little,  and  could  be 
sufficiently  guarded  against  with  small  detachments.  In 
the  south  the  Greek  towns  of  the  coast  remained  loyal,  and  the 
numerous  Latin  colonies  continued  to  render  important  service 
by  interrupting  free  communication  between  Uie  rebels  and 
detaining  part  of  their  forces.  In  Rome  itself  the  quarrels 
between  the  nobles  and  commons,  which  had  previously  unsettled 
her  policy,  gave  way  to  a  unanimity  xmparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
the  Republic.  The  guidance  of  operations  was  henceforth  left 
to  the  senate,  which  by  maintaining  a  firm  and  persistent  policy 
until  the  conflict  was  brought  to  a  successful  end  earned  its 
greatest  title  to  fame.. 

The  subsequent  campaigns  of  the  Italian  War  assume  a  new 
character.  Though  the  Romans  contrived  at  times  to  raise 
300,000  men,  they  could  only  spare  a  moderate  force  for  field 
operations.  Their  generals,  among  whom  the  veterans  Fabius 
and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  frequently  held  the  most  important 
commands,  rarely  ventured  to  engage  Hannibal  in  the  open, 
and  contented  themselves  with  observing  him  or  skirmishing 
against  his  detachments.  Hannibal,  whose  recent  accessions 
of  strength  were  largely  discounted  by  the  necessity  of  assigning 
troops  to  protect  his  new  allies  or  securo  their  wavering  loyalty, 
was  still  too  weak  to  undertake  a  vigorous  offensive.  In  the 
ensuing  years  the  war  resolved  itself  into  a  multiplicity  of 
minor  engagements  which  need  not  be  followed  out  in  detail. 
In  316  and  315  the  chief  seat  of  war  was  Campania,  where 
Hannibal  vainly  attempted  to  establish  himself  on  the  coast  and 
experienced  a  severe  repulse  at  Nola.  In  314  the  main  Cartha- 
ginian force  was  transferred  to  Apulia  in  hopes  of  capturing 
Tarentum.  Though  Croton  and  Locri  on  the  Calabrian  coast 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  Hannibal  still  lacked  a  suitable  harbour 
by  which  he  might  have  secured  his  oversea  communications.  For 
two  years  he  watched  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  of  surprising 
the  town,  while  the  Romans  narrowed  down  the  sphere  of  re- 
volt in  Campania  and  defeated  other  Carthaginian  commanders. 
In  3X3  the  greater  part  of  Tarentum  and  other  cities  of  the 
southern  seaboard  at  last  came  into  Hannibal's  power.  But  in  the 
same  year  the  Romans  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  place 
O^ua  under  blockade.  They  severely  defeated  a  Carthaginian 
reUef  force,  and  could  not  be  permanently  dislodged  even  by 
Hannibal  himself.  In  3zi  Hannibal  made  a  last  effort  to  relieve 
his  allies  by  a  feint  upon  Rome  itself,  but  the  besiegers  re- 
ftiscd  to  be  drawn  away  from  their  entrenchments,  and  even- 
tually Capua  was  starved  into  surrender.  Its  fall  was  a  sign 
that  no  power  could  in  the  long  run  uphold  a  rival  Italian 
coalition  against  Rome.  After  a  year  of  desultory  fighting  the 
Romans  fai  309  gained  a  further  important  success  by  recovering 
Tarentum.  Though  Hannibal  frdm  time  to  time  still  won 
isolated  engagements,  yet  slowly  but  surely  he  was  being  driven 
back  into  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula. 

In  307  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  invading  force  produced  a  new 
crisis.  Hasdrubal,  who  in  309-208  had  marched  overland  from 
Spain,  appeared  in  north  Italy  with  a  force  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  army  wb'ch  his  brother  had  brought  in  2 18.  After  levying 
contingents  of  Gauls  and  Ljgurians  he  marched  down  the  east 


coast  with  the  object  of  jpining  hands  with  his  brother  in  central 
Italy  for  a  direct  attack  upon  Rome.  By  this  time  the  drain 
of  men  and  money  was  telling  so  severely  upon  her  confederacy 
that  some  of  her  most  loyal  allies  protested  their  inability  to 
render  further  help.  Yet  by  a  supreme  effort  the  Romans 
raised  their  war  establishment  to  the  highest  total  yet  attained 
and  sent  a  strong  field  army  against  either  Carthaginian  leader. 
The  danger  to  Rome  was  chiefly  averted  by  the  prompt  insist 
and  enterprise  of  the  consul  C.  Nero,  who  commanded  the  main 
army  in  the  south.  Having  discovered  that  Hannibal  would 
not  advance  beyond  Apulia  until  his  brother  had  established 
commimications  with  hhn,  Nero  slipped  away  with  part  of  his 
troops  and  arrived  in  time  to  reinforce  his  colleague  livius, 
whose  force  had  recently  got  into  touch  with  Hasdrubal  near 
Sena  Gallica  (Sinigaglia).  The  combined  Roman  army  frus- 
trated an  attempt  of  Hasdrubal  to  elude  it  and  forced  him  to 
fight  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus.  The  battle  was  evenly 
contested  untfl  Nero  by  a  dexterous  flanking  movement  cut  the 
enemy's  retreat.  Hasdrubal  himself  fell  and  the  bulk  of  his 
army  was  destroyed. 

The  campaign  of  307  dedded  the  war  in  Italy.  Though 
Hannibal  still  maintained  himself  for  some  years  in  Calabria, 
this  was  chiefly  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  Romo  after  the  pro- 
digious strain  of  past  years  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  her 
armaments.  In  303  Italy  was  finally  cleared  of  Carthaginian 
troops.  Haimibal,  in  accordance  with  orders  from  home,  sailed 
back  to  Africa,  and  another  expedition  under  his  brother  Mago, 
which  had  sailed  to  Liguria  in  305  and  endeavoured  to  rouse 
the  slumbering  discontent  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Etruria,  was 
driven  back  on  the  coast  and  withdrawn  about  the  same  time. 

b.  The  Subsidiary  Campaigns. — Concurrently  with  the  great 
struggle  in  Italy  the  Second  Punic  War  was  fou^t  out  on  several 
other  fielcb.  It  will  suffice  merely  to  allude  to  the  First  Mace- 
donian War  (3x4-205)  which  King  Philip  V.  commenced  when 
the  Roman  power  seemed  to  be  brealdng  up  after  Cannae. 
The  diversions  which  Roman,  diplomacy  provided  for  Philip 
in  Greece  and  the  maintenance  of  a  patrol  squadron  in  the 
Adriatic  prevented  any  effective  coH>peration  on  his  part  with 
HannibaL 

In  view  of  the  complete  stagnation  of  agriculture  in  Italy 
the  Romans  had  to  look  to  Sardinia  and  Sicily  for  their  food 
supply.  Sardinia  was  attacked  by  a  Carthaginian  ^^ 
armament  in  215,  but  a  small  Roman  force  sufficed  gadsLi^. 
to  repel  the  invasion.  In  Sicily  a  more  serious  - 
conflict  broke  out.  Some  isolated  attacks  by  Punic  squadrons 
were  easily  frustrated  by  the  strong  Roman  fleet.  But  in  3x5 
internal  complications  arose.  The  death  of  Hiero  II.,  Rome's 
steadfast  friend,  left  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse  to  his  inexpe- 
rienced grandson  Hieronymus.  Flattered  by  the  promises  of 
Carthaginian  emissaries  the  young  prince  abruptly  broke  with 
the  Romans,  but  before  hostilities  commenced  he  was  assas- 
sinated. The  Syracusan  people  now  repudiated  the  monarchy 
and  resumed  their  republican  constitution,  but  they  were 
misled  by  false  threats  of  terrible  punishment  at  the  hands  of 
Rome  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  attacks 
of  a  Roman  army  and  fleet  under  Marcellus  which  qpeedily  ap- 
peared before  the  town  were  completely  baffled  by  the  mechanical 
contrivances  of  the  Syracusan  mathematician  Archimedes  (3x3). 
Meantime  the  revolt  against  Rome  spread  in  the  interior,  and 
a  Carthaginian  fleet  established  itself  in  the  towns  of  the 
south  coast.  In  2X3  Marcellus  at  last  broke  through  the  defence 
of  Syracuse  and  in  spite  of  the  arrival  of  a  Carthaginian  reh'ef 
force  mastered  the  town  by  slow  degrees.  A  guerilla  warfare 
succeeded  in  which  the  Carthaginians  maintained  the  ui^>er  hand 
until  in  2x0  they  lost  their  base  at  Agrigentum.  Thereupon  they 
were  rapidly  dislodged  from  their  remaining  positions,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  Sicily  was  wholly  imder  the  power  of  Rome. 

The  conflict  in  Spain  was  second  in  importance  to  the  Italian 
War  alone.     From  this  country  the  Carthaginians  drew  large 
supplies  of  troops  and  money  which  might  serve  tio'       ^mim 
reinforce  Hannibal;  hence  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the. 
Romans  to  challenge  their  enemy  within  his  Spanish  domain. 
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Though  the  force  which  Rome  at  first  spared  for  this  war  was 
small  in  numbers  and  rested  entirely  upon  its  own  resources, 
the  generals  Publius  and  Gnaeus  Scipio  by  skilful  strategy  and 
diplomacy  not  only  won  over  the  peoples  north  of  the  Ebro 
and  defeated  the  Carthaginian  leader  Hasdrubal  Barca  in  his 
attempts  to  restore  communication  with  Italy,  but  carried  their 
arms  along  the  east  coast  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  domain. 
But  event uaUy  their  successes  were  nullified  by  a  rash  advance. 
Deserted  by  their  native  contingents  and  cut  off  by  Carthaginian 
cavalry,  among  which  the  Numidian  prince  Massinissa  rendered 
conspicuous  service,  the  Roman  generals  were  slain  and  their 
troops  were  destroyed  in  detail  (2x3  or  2x1). 

Disturbances  in  Africa  prevented  the  Punic  commanders 
from  reaping  the  full  fruit  of  their  success.  Before  long  the 
fall  of  Capua  enabled  Rome  to  transfer  troops  from  Italy  to 
Spain,  and  in  209  the  best  Roman  general  of  the  day,  the  young 
son  and  namesake  of  the  recently  slain  P.  Scipio,  was  placed 
in  command.  The  new  leader  signiilized  his  arrival  by  a  bold 
and  successful  coup-de-main  upon  the  great  arsenal  of  Carthago 
Nova.  Though  he  failed  to  prevent  Hasdrubal  Barca  from  march- 
ing away  to  Italy,  Sdpio  profited  by  his  departure  to  push 
back  the  remaining  hostile  forces  the  more  rapidly.  A  last 
effort  by  the  Carthaginians  to  retrieve  their  losses  with  a  fresh 
army  was  frustrated  by  a,  great  victory  at  Uipa  (near  Corduba), 
and  by  the  end  of  206  they  were  completely  driven  out  of  the 
peninsula. 

In  205  Sdpio,  who  had  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  consul- 
ship, proposed  to  follow  up  his  victories  by  an  attack  upon  the 
home  territory  of  Carthage.  Though  the  presence 
teAiHbb  ^^  Hannibal  in  Italy  at  first  deterred  the  senate 
from  sanctioning  this  policy,  the  general  popularity 
of  the  scheme  overbore  all  resistance.  Scipio  was  granted  a 
force  which  he  organized  and  supplemented  in  Sicily,  and  in 
204  sailed  across  to  Africa.  He  was  here  met  by  a  combined 
levy  of  Carthage  and  King  Syphax  of  Numidia,  and  for  a  time 
penned  to  the  shore  near  Utica.  But  in  the  winter  he  extricated 
himself  by  a  surprise  attack  upon  the  enemy's  camp,  which 
resulted  in  the  total  loss  of  the  allied  force  by  sword  or  flame. 
In  the  campaign  of  203  a  new  Carthaginian  force  was  destroyed 
by  Scipio  on  the  Great  Plains  not  far  from  Utica,  their  aUy 
Syphax  was  captured,  and  the  renegade  Massinissa  (^.r.)  rein- 
stated in  the  kingdom  from  which  Syphax  had  recently  expelled 
him.  These  disasters  induced  the  Carthaginians  to  sue  for 
peace,  but  before  the  very  moderate  terms  which  Scipio  offered 
could  be  definitely  accepted  a  sudden  reversal  of  opinion  caused 
them  to  recall  Hannibal's  army  for  a  final  trial  of  war,  and  to 
break  off  negotiations.  In  202  Hannibal  assumed  command  of 
a  composite  force  of  citizen  and  mercenary  levies  stiffened  with 
a  corps  of  his  veteran  Italian  troops.  After  an  abortive  con- 
ference with  Scipio  he  prepared  for  a  decisive  battle  at  Zama  (an 
inland  site  not  yet  identified  with  certainty).  Sdpio's  force  was 
smaller  in  numbers,  but  well  trained  throughout  and  greatly 
superior  in  cavalry.  His  infantry,  after  evading  an  attack  by  the 
Carthaginian  elephants,  cut  through  the  first  two  lines  of  the 
enemy,  but  was  unable  to  break  the  reserve  corps  of  veterans. 
The  battle  was  ultimately  dedded  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Romans 
and  their  new  ally  Massinissa,  which  by  a  manoeuvre  recalling 
the  tactics  of  Cannae  took  Hannibal's  line  in  the  rear  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  it.  The  Carthaginians  having  thus  lost  their 
last  army  again  applied  for  peace  and  accepted  the  terms  which 
Sdpio  offered.  They  were  compelled  to  cede  Spain  and  the 
Mediterranean  islands  still  in  their  hands,  to  surrender  their  war- 
ships, to  pay  an  indemnity  of  xo.ooo  talents  (about  £2,400,000) 
within  fifty  years  and  to  forfdt  their  independence  in  affairs 
of  war  and  foreign  policy. 

The  Second  Punic  War,  by  far  the  greatest  struggle  in  which 
cither  power  engaged,  had  thus  ended  in  the  complete  triumph 
of  Rome.  This  triumph  is  not  to  be  explained  in  the  main 
by  any  faultiness  in  the  Carthaginians'  method  of  attack.  The 
history  of  the  First  Punic  War,  and  that  of  the  Second  outside 
of  Italy,  prove  that-  the  Romans  were  irresistible  on  neutral 
or  Carthaginian  ground.    Carthage  could  only  hope  to  win  by 


invading  Italy  and  using  the  enemy's  home  resources  acaic^ 
him.  The  failure  of  Haimibal's  brilliant  endeavour  to  realize  these 
conditions  was  not  due  to  any  strategical  mistakes  on  his  part. 
It  was  caused  by  the  indomitable  strength  of  will  of  the  Romans, 
whose  character  during  this  period  appears  at  its  best,  and 
to  the  compactness  of  their  Italian  confederacy,  whkfa  so 
shock  of  defeat  or  strain  of  war  could  entirdy  di^tegratc  It 
is  this  specucle  of  individual  genius  overborne  by  corporate 
and  persevering  effort  which  lends  to  the  Second  Punic  War  its 
peculiar  interest. 

The  Third  Punic  War  (x49;-X46  B.C.)— The  political  power 
of  Carthage  henceforth  remained  quite  instgnificant,  but  its 
commerce  and  material  resources  revived  in  the  and  ttotciy 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  exdte  the  jealousy  of  the  growing 
mercantile  population  of  Rome  and  the  alarm  of  its  more  timkl 
statesmen.  Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings  the  convidica 
—sedulously  fostered  by  Cato  the  Elder,  the  O^osdir— Uut 
"  Carthage  must  be  destroyed  "  overbore  the  scruples  of  more 
clear-sighted  statesmen.  A  casus  belli  was  readily  foond  in  a 
formal  breach  of  the  treaty,  cominitted  by  the  Carthaginbns 
in  154,  when  they  resisted  Massixiissa's  aggressions  by  force  of 
arms.  A  Roman  army  was  despatched  to  Africa,  and  akhoogb 
the  Carthaginians  consented  to  make  reparation  by  ^ving 
hostages  and  surrendering  their  arms,  they  were  goaded  into 
revolt  by  the  further  stipulation  that  they  must  emigrate  to 
some  inland  site  where  they  would  be  debaxred  from  commerce. 
By  a  desperate  effort  they  created  a  new  war  equipment  and 
prepared  their  dty  for  a  siege  (X49).  The  Roman  attack  for 
two  years  completely  miscarried,  until  in  147  the  command  was 
given  to  a  young  officer  who  had  distinguished  himiself  in  the 
early  <^rations  of  the  wax^-^dpio  Aemilianus,  the  adcqttive 
grandson  of  the  former  conqueror  of  Carthage.  Sicipio  made  the 
blockade  stringent  by  walling  off  the  isthmus  on  which  the  to«a 
lay  and  by  cutting  off  its  sources  of  supplies  from  oversea. 
His  main  attack  was  delivered  on  the  harbour  side,  vhere  be 
effected  an  entrance  in  the  face  of  a  determined  and  ingeiu<ras 
resistance.  The  struggle  did  not  cease  until  he  had  carried 
house  by  house  the  streets  that  led  up  to  the  dtadd.  Of  a 
population  probably  exceeding  half  a  million  only  50.000 
remained  at  the  final  surrender.  The  survivors  were  sold  into 
slavery;  the  dty  was  razed  to  the  ground  and  its  site  cos- 
demned  by  solemn  imprecations  to  lie  desolate  for  ever.  The 
territory  of  Carthage,  which  had  recently  been  much  narrowed 
by  Massinissa's  encroachments,  was  converted  into  a  Roman 
province  under  the  name  of  "  Africa." 

Bibliography. — i.  Ancient  Authorities,  For  the  Tint  Ponic 
War  Polybius,  bk.  1,  provides  a  trustworthy  and  impartial  aacoixtx, 
but  owing  to  his  condaeness  leaves  many  problems  of  cfaroeclogy 
and  strategy  unexplained.  For  the  Sccona  War  bks.  3  and  3  of 
Polybius  present  a  complete  and  detailed  record  down  to  Cancste: 
bks.  7-15  contain  fragmentary  notices  of  which  the  roost  cootiDuoLS 
deal  with  the  campaigns  of  Scipio.  Livy  (bks.  23-30)  gives  a  om- 
tinuous  and  detailed  narrative,  panly  based  upon  P^ybius  aod 
other  good  authorities,  partly  upon  untrustworthy  Roman  annalists. 
The  Third  War  is  dcscribca  in  Appian's  Res  Uhycae,  ^'hy-  67. sqq* 
and  the  frafjmcnts  of  Poljrbius,  bks.  36-39. 

The  subsidiary  authorities  are  t  Diodorus,  bks.  ao-37, 32;  AppKM. 
Res  Libycaet  llispanicae,  Jlannibalicae;  Zonaras's  epitosne  <^  Dio 
Cassius,  frs.  43,  M*  5/ :  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Fabius  and  MartsSms: 
Cornelius  Nepos  s  Lwes  of^  IlamiUar  and  Hannibal,  and  slko;t 
references  in  Justin,  Eutropius,  Aurelius  Victor  and  Orositrs.  The 
sources  and  methods  of  composition  of  these  authors  have  beta 
discussed  in  numerous  anicles  and  dissertations,  mostly  Geraao. 
of  which  the  most  important  are  mentioned  in  Nieae's  work  (quoted 
below).  These  essays  have  brought  out  few  certain  results,  hct 
they  tend  to  show  that  the  narratives,  so  far  as  they  are  sot  based 
on  Polybius  or  earlier  authorities,  are  of  little  value. 

2.  Modem  Works,  a.  For  ^neral  accounts,  see  the  reqxctivs 
passages  in  the  general  histories  of  Rome,  especially  Mommses 
(Eng.  trans..  1894.  .vol.  ii.),  and  Ihne  (Eng.  trans.,  vol.  tL);&lso 
C.  Neumann,  Das  ZeikUfer  der  punischen,  Kriege  (Bceslaa,  18S3), 
and  R.  B.  Smith,  Rome  and  Carthage  (London,  1881). 

b.  For  the  First  War.— O.  Meltzer.  Ceschichte  der  KerAsfer. 
ii.  352-356  (Berlin,  1879-1886):  J.  Beloch.  Criechiscke  Gexkiski, 
vol.  iii.  pt.  V  PP-  664-684  (Strassburg,  1893-1004);  B.  Kiese. 
Ceschichte  der  g;riechischen  und  makedoniuhen  Staateu,  n.  174- 
199  (Gotha,  1893-1903):  W.  W.  Tarn.  "The  Fleets  of  the  First 
Punic  War."  in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  (1907).  pp.  48-tew    For 
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the  chronology,  see  F.  Reuss,  in  PhiMopis  (1901),  pp.  103-148, 
and  especially  P.  Vareae,  in  Shtdi  di  storta  anlUa,  vol.  iii.  (Rome, 
190a). 

c.  For  the  period  241-238.— O.  Gilbert,  Rom  und  Karthago 
513-536  A.U.C.  (Leipzig,  1876);  Meltzcr.  op.  cii.  \l  j'^j-^jfi. 

d.  For  the  Second  War.— T.  Arnold.  Thf  S^ionJ  Punk  War 
(ed.  W.  T.  Arnold:  London.  1886);  T.  A.  Dndjic,  iSrtai  Capfcins, 
Hannibal  (Boston  and  New  York,  1889);  G.  Brv^Fi.  in  Studi  di 
storia  e  diriUo,  vols.  x.-xiii.:  P.  Cantalupi,  Le  Lfgiimi  rvvtan*  itdla 
guerra  d'Annibale  {Siudi  di  storia  antica,  1891,  i.  3-48) ;  "Hi,  ZKWmUi, 
Uie  UtUen  Jahre  des  tweiienpunischen  Krieges  [Leijijig,  i^So^ 

e.  Special  articles. — On  Sicily:  Niesc,  op.  cil.  iL  505-5IH.  On 
Spain  :   J.  Frantz,  Die  Kriegfi  der  Scipionen  in  Spaniin  (Munich, 

For  further  bibliographical  references  consult  B.  Niese,  Grundriss 
der  rOmiscken  Ceschichte,  pp.  81-88.  94-108,  158-142  (Munich, 
1006).  See  also  the  articles  on  chief  personages  (especially 
Hannibal  and  Scipio).  and  under  Romb:  Ancient  History; 
Cartuack;  Sicily.  (M.  O.  B.  C.) 

PUNISHMENT  (from  Lat.  punire,  to  punish,  from  poena, 
punishment,  Or.  voarfi),  the  infliction  of  jsome  kind  of  pain  or 
loss  upoir  a  person  for  a  misdeed,  i.e,  the  transgression  of  a  law 
or  command.  Punishment  may  take  forms  varying  from  capital 
punishment,  flogging  and  mutilation  of  the  body  to  imprison- 
ment, fines,  and  even  deferred  sentences  which  come  into  opera- 
tion only  if  an  offence  is  repeated  within  a  specified  time.  The 
progress  of  civilization  has  resulted  in  a  vast  change  alike  in 
the  theory  and  in  the  method  of  punishment.  In  primitive 
society  punishment  was  left  to  the  individuals  wronged  or  their 
families,  and  was  vindictive  or  retributive:  in  quantity  and 
quality  it  would  bear  no  special  relation  to  the  character  or 
gravity  of  the  offence.  Gradually  there  would  arise  the  idea 
of  proportionate  punishment,  of  which  the  characteristic  type 
is  the  lex  UUionis}  "  an  eye  for  an  eye."  The  second  stage 
was  punishment  by  individuals  under  the  control  of  the  state, 
or  community;  in  the  third  stage,  with  the  growth  of  law,  the 
state  took  over  the  primitive  function  and  provided  itself  with 
the  machinery  of  "  justice "  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order.  Henceforward  crimes  are  against  the  state,  and  the 
exaction  of  punishment  by  the  wronged  individual  is  illegal 
(cf.  Lynch  Law).  Even  at  this  stage  the  vindictive  or  retributive 
character  of  punishment  remains,  but  gradual/y,  and. specially 
after  the  humanist  movement  under  thinkers  like  Beccaria 
and  Jeremy  Bentham,  new  theories  begin  to  emerge.  Two 
chief  trains  of  thought  have  combined  in  the  condemnation 
of  primitive  theory  and  practice.  On  the  one  hand  the  retribu- 
tive principle  itself  has  been  very  largely  superseded  by  the 
protective  and  the  reformative;  on  the  other  pimishments 
involving  bodily  pain  have  become  objectionable  to  the  general 
sense  of  society.  Consequently  corporal  and  even  capital 
punishment  occupy  a  far  less  prominent  position,  and  tend 
everywhere  to  disappear.  It  began  to  be  recognized  also  that 
stereotyped  punishments,  such  as  belong  to  penal  codes,  fail 
to  take  due  account  of  the  particular  condition  of  an  offence 
and  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  offender.  A  fixed 
fine,  for  example,  operates  very  unequally  oh  rich  and  poor. 

Modem  theories  date  from  the  18th  centuo'i  when  the  humani- 
tarian movement  began  to  teach  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
and  to  emphasize  his  rationality  and  responsibility.  The 
result  was  the  reduction  of  punishment  both  in  quantity  and  in 
severity,  the  improvement  of  the  prison  system,  and  the  first 
attempts  to  study  the  psychology  of  crime  and  to  distinguish 
between  classes  of  criminals  with  a  view  to  their  improvement  (see 
Crime;  Prison;  Chiloren's  Cot«Ts;  Jijvenile  Otpenders). 
These  latter  problems  are  the  province  of  criminal  anthropology 
and  criminal  sociology,  sciences  so  called  because  they  view 
crime  as  the  outcome  of  anthropological  and  social  conditions. 
The  man  who  breaks  the  law  is  himself  a  product  of  social 
evolution  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  solely  responsible  for  his 
disposition  to  transgress.  Habitual  crime  is  thus  to  be  treated 
as  a  disease.  Punishment  can,  therefore,  be  justified  only  in 
so  far  as  it  (i)  protects  society  by  removing  temporarily  or 

^Talio,  tn  juridical  Latin,  the  abstract  noun  from  talis,  such, 
alike,  hence  ^'retaliation."  See  Exod.  xxi.  24;  Lev.  xxiv.  20; 
Deut.  xix.  21. 


permanently  one  who  has  injured  it,  or  acting  as  a  deterrent,* 
or  (2)  aims  at  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  criminaL  Thus  the 
retributive  theory  of  ptmishment  with  its  criterion  of  justice  as 
an  end  in  itself  gives  place  to  a  theory  which  r^afds  punishment 
solely  as  a  means  to  an  end,  utilitarian  or  moral,  according  as 
the  common  advantage  or  the  good  of  the  criminal  is  sought. 

Authorities.— Jeremy  Bentham,  An  Introduction  to  the  Principles 
of  Morality  and  Legislatum;  Henry  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  C.  B.  de 
Bcccaria,Crim»  AM  PMf>MAm«n/5;  also  worksquotcd  under  Criming* 
logy;  Capital  Punishment;  Prison;  and  artiples  on  e.g.  Romilly. 
Sir  Samuel  and  Howard,  John. 

PUNJAB,  a  province  of  British  India,  so  named  from  the 
"  five  rivers "  by  which  it  id  watered:  the  Jhelum,  Chenab, 
Ravi,  Beas  and  Sutlej,  all  tributaries  of  the  Indus.  Geographic- 
ally the  Punjab  is  the  triangular  tract  of  country  of  which 
the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej  to  their  confluence  form  the  two  sides, 
the  base  beii^g  the  lower  Himalaya  hills  between  those  two 
rivers;  but  the  British  provincenow  includes  a  large  tract  outside 
those  boundaries.  Along  the  northern  border  Himalayan 
ranges  divide  it  from  Kashmir  and  Tibet.  On  the  west  it  is 
separated  from  the  North-West  Frontier  province  by  the  Indus, 
until  that  river  reaches  the  border  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  district, 
which  is  divided  from  Baluchistan  by  the  Suliman  range.  To 
the  south  lie  Sind  and  Rajputana,  while  on  the  eaft  the  rivers 
Jumna  and  Tons  separate  it  from  the  United  Provinces. 

The  Punjab  includes  two  classes  of  territory,  that  belonging 
to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  in  possession  of  34  feudatory 
chiefs,  almost  all  of  whom  pay  tribute.  The  total  area  p^«^j^ 
of  the  province  is  133,741  sq.  m.,  of  which  97,309  sq.  m.  qmbIoom, 
are  British  territory,  and  the  remainder  belongs  to 
native  states.  The  British  territory  is  divided  into  29  districts, 
grouped  under  the  five  divisions  of  Delhi,  Lahore,  Jullundur, 
Rawalpindi  and  Multan;  while  the  native  states  vary  in  size 
from  Bahawalpur,  with  an  area  of  15,000  sq.  m.,  to  the  tiny 
state  of  Darkoti,  with  an  area  of  8  sq.  m.  and  a  total  popula- 
tion of  5 1 8  souls.  They  may  be  grouped  under  three  main  heads : 
the  Phulkian  states  of  Patiala,  Jind  and  Nabha  and  the  Sikh 
state  of  Kapurthala,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  eastern  plains; 
the  Mahommcdan  state  of  Bahawalpur  between  the  Sutlej  and 
the  RajpuUna  desert;  and  the  hill  states,  among  the  Punjab 
Himalayas  held  by  andent  Rajput  families,  including  Chamba, 
Mandi,  Suket,  Sirmur  and  the  Simla  states. 

Physical  Features. — ^The  mountain  regions  of  the  Punjab 
fall  under  four  separate  groups.  To  the  north-east  of  the  pro- 
vince lies  the  Himalayan  system,  with  the  fringing  range  of 
the  Siwaliks  at  its  foot.  In  the  south-eastern  comer  the  Aravalli 
system  sends  out  insignificant  outliers,  which  run  across  Gurgaon 
and  Delhi  districts  and  strike  the  Jumna  at  Delhi.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  western  frontier  is  constituted  by  the  great 
Suliman  chain;  while  the  north-western  districts  of  the  province 
arc  traversed  by  the  hill  system  known  as  the  Salt  range.  The 
mountain  system  of  the  Himalayas,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
Punjab,  consists  primarily  of  three  great  ranges  running  in  a 
generally  north-westeriy  direction  from  the  head-waters  of  the 
Sutlej  to  the  Indus:  the  western  Himalayas  or  Zanskar  or  Bara 
Lacha  range,  the  mid-Himalayas  or  Pir  Panjal  range,  and  the 
outer  or  sub-Himalayas.  From  these  three  great  ranges  spring 
numerous  minor  ranges,  as  ribs  from  a  backbone,  the  whole 
forming  a  confused  system  of  mountain  chains  and  valleys, 
the  breadth  of  which  is  soirtc  90  m.  at  its  eastern  extrcftiily  from 
Lahul  to  the  Siwaliks  of  Hoshiarpur,  and  some  150  ro.  measured 
at  its  western  extremity  across  Kashmir. 

The  "  five  rivers  "  of  the  Punjab  -are  each  of  large  volume; 
but,  on  account  of  the  great  width  of  sandy  channel  in  their 
passage  through  the  plains,  their  changing  courses,  ^^ 

and  shifting  shoals,  they  are  of  no  value  for  steam    gf/^,,^ 
navigation,  though  they  all  support  a  considerable 
boat-traffic.    Of  recent  years  most  of  them  have  been  utilized 
for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  have  turned  the  sandy  desert  of 

'This  idea  combined  with  the  retributive  is  found  as  early  as 
Deut.  xix.  20,  "  And  those  which  remain  shall  hear  and  fear,  and 
shall  henceforth  commit  no  more  any  such  evil." 
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the  Punjab  into  one  of  the  great  wheat  fields  of  the  British 
Empire. 

While  the  general  name  Punjab  is  applied  to  the  whole 
country  of  the  '*  five  rivers,"  there  are  distinct  names  for  each 
of  the  dpabs  (do,  two;  a6»  water)  or  tracts  between  two  adjoining 
rivers.  The  country  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Beas  is  called 
the  Jullundur  Doab;  it  includes  the  districts  of  Jullundur 
and  Hpshiarpur.  The  long  strip  between  the  Beas  and  the 
Ravi,  containing  the  greater  part  of  Gurdaspur,  Amritsar, 
Lahore,  Montgomery,  and  Multan  districu,  is  called  the  Baii 
Doab.  Rechna  Doab  is  the  tract  between  the  Ravi  and  the 
Chenab,  embracing  Sialkot  and  Gujranwala  districts,  with  the 
trans-Ravi  portions  of  the  districts  of  the  Bari  Doab.  Chaj 
or  Jech  is  the  doab  between  the  Chenab  and  the  Jhelum  (Gujrat 
and  Shahpur  districts  and  part  of  Jhang),  and  Sind  Sagar 
is  the  name  of  the  large  doab  between  the  Jhelum  and  the 
Indus,  including  Rawalpindi,  Jhelum  and  Muzaffargarh  dis- 
tricts, with  parts  of  Shahpur,  Bannu  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan. 
The  higher  and  dryer  parts  of  the  doabs  are  called  bar.  They 
are  waste,  but  not  barren,  scantily  covered  with  low  shrubs, 
and  capable,  when  watered,  of  being  well  cultivated.  The  bar 
is  the  great  camel-grazing  land.  Large  areas  of  Muzaffargarh 
and  Multan  districts  are  Ikal,  barren  tracts  of  shifting  sand. 
The  middle  part  of  the  Bari  Doab,  in  Amritsar  district .  bears 
the  distinctive  name  of  Manjha  (middle)  as  the  centiv  and 
headquarters  of  the  Sikh  nation,  containing*  their  two  sacred 
tanks  of  Amritsar  and  Taran  Taran.  The  Malwa  Sikhs, 
again,  are  those  of  the  ds-Sutlej  country. 

South  of  the  Himalayas  stretch  the  great  plains,  which 
constitute  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  province.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Himalayan  and  Salt  range 
tracts  the  Punjab  presents,  from  the  Jumna  on  the 
east  to  the  Sulimans  in  the  west,  one  vast  level, 
unbroken  save  by  the  wide  eroded  channels  within  which  the 
great  rivers  ever  shift  their  beds,  by  the  insignificant  spurs  of 
the  Aravalli  range  in  the  south-eastern  corner,  and  the  low 
hills  of  Chiniot  and  Kirana  in  Jhang.  The  whole  of  these  vast 
plains  is  of  alluvial  formation.  Stones  are  unknown  save  at 
the  immediate  foot  of  the  hills;  micaceous  river  sand  is  to  be 
found  everywhere  at  varying  depths;  and  the  only  mineral  is 
nodular  accretions  of  limestone,  called  kankar,  which  is  used 
for  the  construction  of  roads.  The  soil  is  a  singulsrrly  uniform 
loam,  the  quality  being  determined  by  the  greater  or  smaller 
proportion  of  sand  present.  In  the  local  hollows  and  drainage 
lines  the  constant  deposit  of  argillaceous  particles  has  produced 
a  stiff  tenacious  soil,  especially  adapted  to  rice  cultivation, 
while  in  the  beds  of  the  great  rivers,  and  on  the  wind-fretted 
water-sheds  pure  sand  is  commonly  found.  Where  neither 
sand  nor  the  saline  e£9orescence  called  reh  is  present,  the  soil 
is  uniformly  fertile,  if  only  the  rainfall  be  sufficient  or  means 
of  irrigation  be  available.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
western  plains,  however,  the  insufficiency  of  Rainfall  is  a 
permanent  condition;  and  until  recently  the  uniform  aspect 
of  the  country  was  that  of  wide  steppes  of  intrinsically  fertile 
soil,  useful,  however,  only  as  grazing  grounds  for  he^ds  of 
camels  or  cattle. 

The  Punjab  may  be  divided  into  four  great  natural  diviiions: 
the  HiniaUyan  tract,  the  submontane  tract,  the  eastern  and 
mj^f^^  western  plains  and  the  Salt  range  tract,  which  have 
yfrj'r'  charactenstica  widely  different  from  each  other.  The 
oivunmB.  Himalayan  tract,  which  includes  the  Punjab  hill  states, 
consists  of  30,000  sq.  m.  of  sptarscly  inhabited  mountain,  with  tiny 
hamlets  perched  on  the  hill-sides  or  nestling  in  the  valleys^  The 
people  consist  chiefly  of  Rajputs,  Kanets,  Gniraths,  Brahmans  and 
Dagis  or  menials.  Tne  eastern  and  western  plains,  which  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  a  line  passing  througn  Lahore,  are  dissimilar 
in  character.  Hie  eastern  are  arable  plains  of  moderate  rainfall 
and  almost  without  rivers,  except  along  their  northern  and  eastern 
edges.  The)r  are  inhabited  bv  the  Hindu  races  of  India,  and  contain 
the  great  cities  of  Delhi,  Amritsar  and  Lahore.  They  formed, 
until  the  recent  spread  of  irrigation,  the  most  fertile,  wealthy  and 
populous  portion  of  the  province.  The  western  plains,  except 
where  canal  irrigation  has  been  introduced,  consist  of  arid  pastures 
with  scantv  rainfall,  traversed  by  the  five  great  rivers,  of  which  the 
broad  valleys  alone  are  cultivable.    They  are  inhabited  largely 


by  IVf^hommr^hn  tribes,  and  it  is  in  this  tract  that  trrigatioo  has 
x^ '  icVi  •]  M«.  la  c.n  jt  changes.  The  Chenab  and  Jhelum  Canal  cplotiiri 
irr^  aliL'ailv  ( renounced  successes.  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  proocM 
•  4  tiiDC-  the  Lc^wer  Bari  Doab  and  the  Sind-Sa^ar  Doab  will  be 
^iinitjirty  ferrih/ed.  The  submontane  tract,  skirting  the  foot  of 
t  lie^  hiH».  has  an  area  of  10,000  sq.  m.,  consbting  of  some  of  the  miMt 
knile  and  thii-kly  populated  portions  of  the  province.  Its  popuU- 
t  \.^Jn.  cumf  a  niKUay  between  the  peoples  of  the  hills  and  of  the  ptaios 
iji  Mcv,  rcligbii  and  language,  Mahommedanism  being  less  pirv^leat. 
Hmdi  more  ^vmnWy  spoken,  and  Rajputs  and  hiU  menials  more 
cMiTifnDii  thati  jn  the  plains.  The  Gujars  iann  a  special  feature  of 
tl'kL-i  zone.  Ixy,  only  large  town  is  Sialkot.  The  Salt  range  tract 
I  n<Judf  s  th.L-  {tl>i  ricts  of  Rawalpindi  and  Jhelum  and  a  small  ponioo 
t>l  Slkihimr  [liHrict,  and  consists  of  some  9000  aq.  m.  of  Drokeo 
and  rrjiiiuH^O  t uuntry. 

t»V[iJtijfy.— jly  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Punjab  u  covered  by 
allii^l  ^ikI  \a  LI  id-blown  deposits  of  the  plain  01  the  Indus.  The 
S^ik  range  h»]Ei  form  a  plateau  with  a  steeply  scarped  face  to  the 
b<»uth,  alcing  which  there  is  an  axis  of  abrupt  finding,  accompanird 
l>y  fauliing.  I  he  rocks  found  in  the  Salt  range  belong  to  the 
(  ^inibrian^  Carl  >oniferous,  Permian,  Triassic  ancTjurasstc  systems. 
'^vhile  Ttnbry  lieds  cover  the  plateau  behind.  The  extenaw  aod 
s.iluahk  {icr^'sks  of  salt,  from  which  the  range  takes  its  naoie. 
CKc  uf  ttcAr  tKc  tase  of  the  Cambrian  beds.  Gypsum,  kieseiite  asd 
(It tier  &ilu  arc  hiIm  found.  Between  the  Cambrian  and  the  Caibsxii- 
fi  \<.tu%  ln-ds  shire  b  an  unconformity,  which,  however,  is  not  very 
r-iTrhii|4ly  iTborkiil,  in  spite  of  the  lapse  of  time  which  it  tndkates. 
A[  iLc  ewtiom  if  the  Carboniferous  series  there  is  usually  a  boukta- 
t'l-ii^  \\^  buuMrns  in  which  have  been  brought  from  a  di^ance  aod 
Uii:  scratched  jtid  striated  as  if  by  ice.  It  is  generally  admitted 
tluLt  ihisi  dop4.'.-U,  together  with  contemporaneous  boulder  beds  is 
Hit-  pinm^u]:!  ui  India,  in  Australia  and  in  South  Africa,  indicate 
a  .■^iitl'iFrn  );b>  ial  period  in  late  Carboniferous  tiroes.  Above  the 
H-ind-itLitncr  sorii^  at  the  base  of  which  the  boulder  bed  lies,  coiae 
rlit'  Fradrntus  r^nd  CeratiU  limestones.  The  former  is  believed  to 
If  lung  tu  the  1  pper  Carboniferous  and  Permian,  the  latter  to  the 
Iri.i^,     JuFJL^ic  beds  are  found  only  in  the  westei'u  portioa  of 

tht:  ruiijic, 

C/i  jju'/iT- — Owmg  to  its  sub-tropical  poutbn,  scanty  rainfaO 
md  ctouijle^  ^kies,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  untilled  plains,  the 
iliiii^tc  oi  thL'  Punjab  presents  greater  extremes  of  both  Iwat  and 
t,-'\-.i  ihan  any  uther  part  of  India.  From  the  middle  of  April  to 
>;he  mid  die  of  Sptcmber  it  is  extremely  hot,  while  from  the  txgii»- 
vms:  o\  OtioIm  r  to  the  end  of  March  there  is  a  magnificent  cool 
Ecawn,  resLnihUng  that  of  the  Riviera^  with  warm  bright  days 
and  cool  night ..  Frosts  are  frcouent  m  lanuarv.  In  the  fint 
thmr  mantha  nf  the  hot  season,  from  AprU  till  the  end  ol  Jpar. 
a  dry  hrat  is  t-itperienced,  with  a  temperature  rising  to  iao*lF.  is 
the  bliadc.  At  the  end  of  June  the  monsoon  amvcs,  the  rains 
hfr.ik^  and  though  the  heat  is  less  intense  the  air  is  motst. 
.\\h\  Irom  the  jniddle  of  August  the  temperature  gradually  falls. 
1  hj^  \h  the  mi>  t  unhealthy  period  of  the  year,  being  exceedingly 
nu.ilarloasL  Thi  Punjab  enjoys  two  well-marked  seasons  of  rajiv- 
r.LL]^  I  he-  monMMin  period,  lasting  from  the  middle  of  June  till  the 
I  ml  uf  Septcmlocr,  on  whach  the  autumn  crops  and  spring  sowings 
i !.  ]>«^nd ;  and  t  hv  winter  rains,  which  fall  early  in  January,  and  though 
Mlu-n  inbigTiLJii  .LHt  in  amount  materially  affect  the  prosperity  of 
xlr  epHng  S.iTvest.  Excepting  in  the  Himalayas  tlte  rainfall  is 
i^in.Ui'-t  in  tht'  east  of  the  province,  as  the  Bombay  tnmtaooa  is 
«  vhju^t^  JEi  ii  I  passage  over  the  great  plains  of  Swd  and  Ra;- 
jiiuna,  while  the  we»t  winds  from  Baluchistan  pass  over  an  and 
Iran  Lind  k-jvc  such  moisture  as  they  mav  have  collected  00  the 
■Hcslrrn  slopcF,  nl  the  Suliman  range;  so  that  the  Punjab  depends 
fcpr  its  rain  ^-^rv  largely  on  the  south-east  winds  from  the  Bay  of 
llE.^nga].  The  abmontane  tract  has  an  annual  average  of  j6  to 
T,j  in.,  the  ea^t>  rn  plains  vary  from  30  to  14  in.,  and  the  vestero 
\-\.i\n^  lr.:'iTi  IM  to  5  m. 

A/irtrn:/;.—  ]'. -sides  rock-salt,  the  mineral  products  of  the  Punjab 
are  nc^L  man^  Limestone,  good  for  buUding,  u  obtained  at 
Chiiiiat  on  iht  Chenab  and  at  a  few  other  places.  There  are  c»- 
teniiivu  aliim-l^i  ds  at  Kalabagh  on  the  Indus.  A  small  quantity 
•:d  lii^k  ib  ftiumi  in  the  Salt  range  in  disconnected  beds,  the  Daodot 
.:  .^Uic^>  in  the  Ihelum  district  being  worked  by  the  North- Westers 
r.ilway.  Pt!tr -cum  is  found  in  small  quantities  at  a  number  of 
[.[mvh  in  R^v.jjpindi,  being  gathered  from  the  surface  of  pools 
..r  c^>l!i^ti^l  ill  shallow  pits.  In  almost  all  parts  of  the  Punjab 
rlir  nL<  h  kitJik.iT.  rough  nodular  limestone,  commonlv  found  in  thick 
I  ids,  a  kw  f<  <  t  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  used  for  road 
:rj*.  til  and  bifrru'd  for  lime. 

AiTicuHure.  As  in  other  jparts  of  India,  there  arc  commonly 
[i*ij  har^L-iiis  in  the  year.  The  sprine  crops  are  wheat,  barky. 
urim,  vancfus  vegetables,  oil-seeds,  tobacco  and  a  little  popp>; 
Oii.^  xiutumn  cvips  are  rice,  millets,  maize,  pulses,  cotton,  ixuigo 
.irid  bUKar-carn  Wheat  has  become  the  most  important  export 
..I  the  priiviniTi .  In  the  spring  of  1906  an  area  of  8|  millsoo  actcs 
x'.ih  harve^tL'd,  producing  3}  million  tons.  Tea  u  cultivated  in 
Ev.ini^ra  ili^uii  1.  Flax  has  been  produced  succeasfuUy,  but  the 
I  Liliti^Nition  lia^  not  been  extended.  Hops  have  been  grown  ex- 
jM  nniL'^n!all^\  E.<r  the  Murree  brewery,  00  neighbouring  hiOs;  the 
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ctiltivsition  in  Kashmir  has  been  more  encouraging.  Potatoes 
are  grown  extensively  on  cleared  areas  on  the  hills.  The  Punjab 
produces  freely  many  of  the  Indian  fruits.  Grapes  are  grown  in 
many  of  the  Himalayan  valleys  where  the  rain  is  not  excessive; 
but  they  are  inferior  to  those  brought  from  Kabul. 

Forests. — ^The  forest  area  of  the  Punjab  consists  of  9278  sq.  m., 
of  which  1916  sq.  m.  are  reserved  and  4909  «\.  ro.  protected.  The 
wasteful  destruction  of  trees  is  checked  in  the  hiU  forests  rented  from 
native  states  by  the  British  government.  The  principal  reserved 
forests  arc  the  deodar  (Cedrus  Deodara)  and  chil  IPinus  tongifolia) 
tracts  in  the  hills,,  the  plantations  of  shisham  (Dalbergia  Sissu) 
and  sal  {Skorea  robusta)  in  the  trains,  and  the  fuel  rakks  or  preserves 
(Acacia^  Prosopis,  &c.). 

Manufactures. — Most  of  the  native  manufactures  of  the  Punjab 
are  those  common  to  other  parts  of  India,  such  as  the  ordinary 
cotton  fabrics,  plain  woollen  blankets,  unelazed  pottery,  ropes  and 
cord,  grass  matting,  paper,  leather-work,  brass  vessels,  simple 
agricultural  implements  and  the  tools  used  in  trades.  Other  manu- 
factures, not  so  general,  yet  not  peculiar  to  the  Punjab,  are  woollen 
fabrics,  carpets  and  shawls,  silfc  cloths  and  embroidery,  jewelry 
and  ornamental  metal-work,  wood  and  ivory  carving,  turned  and 
lacquered  woodwork,  glazed  pottery,  arms  and  armour  and  musical 
instruments.  But  some  of  these  classes  of  manufacture  are  repre- 
sented by  work  of  special  kinds  or  special  excellence  in  particular 
parts  of  the  Punjab,  notably  the  silk  fabrics  of  Multan  and  Bahawal- 
pur:  the  carpets  of  Lahore  and  Amritsar;  the  kaski  or  glazed  tile- 
work  (an  ancient  art  still  practised  in  a  few  places) ;  koft-kari, 
inlaid  metal-work  (gold  wire  on  steel),  chiefly  made  at  Guirat  and 
Sialkot;  shawls  and  other  fine  woollen  fabrics,  made  by  Kashmiri 
work-people  at  Ludhiana  and  Nurpur,  as  well  as  in  Kashmir;  silk 
embroklery  for  shawls,  scarfs  and  turbans,  at  Delhi,  Lahore  and 
Multan:  embroidery  on  cloth  for  elephant-trappings,  bed  and 
table  covers,  &c.,  at  Lahore  and  Multan;  enamelled  ornaments, 
in  Kangra  and  Multan;  quill  embroidery  on  leather,  in  Kangra  and 
Simla;  lacquered  woodwork,  at  Pak  Pattan.  Cotton-weaving 
gives  employment  to  about  a  million  persons,  but  the  most  flourish- 
ing industry  is  the  woollen  factories  of  Amritsar,  Gurdaspur  and 
elsewhere.  Injury  has  been  done  to  some  of  the- native* arts  of  the 
Punjab,  as  of  other  parts  of  India,  by  unwise  copying  of  European 
patterns.    The  Lahore  School  of  Art  attempts  to  correct  this  and 

?romote  the  study  and  execution  of  native  forms  and  designs, 
he  Lahore  Museum  contains  illustrations  of  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  raw  products,  of  the  Punjab:  and  also  a  large 
collection  of  the  sculptures,  mostly  Buddhist,  and  many  of  Greek 
workmanship,  found  in  the  north-west  of  the  province. 

Trade. — ^The  trade  of  the  Punjab  is  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  agriculture.  In  a  normal  year  the  principal  feature  of  the 
trade  b  the  movement  of  wheat  to  Karachi,  which  is  the  chief 
port  for  the  province.  But  in  a  bad  season,  when  the  rains  fail, 
this  movement  is  at  once  checked,  the  wheat  is  held  up  in  reserve 
and  an  eastward  movement  in  cheaper  grains  begins.  In  1901 
32}  million  maunds  of  wheat  were  exported,  but  1905  was  a  baa 
season  and  the  amount  fell  to  ai  million  maunds.  The  other 
chief  articles  of  export  are  pulse  and  raw  cotton.  The  chief  imports 
are  European  cotton  and  woollen  piece-goods  and  yam,  Indian 
piece-goods,  sugar,  metals  and  jute  goods.  The  through  trade  in 
the  main  staples  of  grain  and  piece-goods  is  in  the  hands  of  large 
European  and  native  firms.  In  addition  to  the  foreisn  trade  there 
is  a  considerable  provincial  trade  with  the  United  Provinces,  and 
a  trans-frontier  trade  with  Kashmir,  Ladakh,  Yarkand  and  Tibet 
on  the  north,  and  with  Afghanistan  on  the  west. 

Irrigation. — Irrigatbn  for  large  areas  is  from  canals  and  from 
reservoirs,  and  for  smaller  areas  from  wells.  The  canals  are  of 
two  kinds:  those  carrying  a  permanent  stream  throughout  the 
year,  and  those  which  fill  only  on  the  periodical  rising  of  the  rivers, 
the  tatter  being  known  as  "  inundation  canals."  There  are  only 
a  few  parts  of  the  country  presenting  facilities  for  forming  reservoirs, 
by  dosing  the  narrow  outlets  of  small  valleys  and  stonng  the  ac- 
cumulated ninfalL  The  old  canals  made  by  the  Mahommedan 
rulers,  of  which  the  principal  are  Feroz's  Canal  from  the  Jumna 
and  the  Hasli  Canal  from  the  Ravi,  have  been  improved  or  re- 
constructed by  the  British  government.  The  principal  new  canals 
are  the  Sirhind,  drawn  from  the  Sutlej  near  Rupar.  which  irrigates 

girts  of  the  native  states  of  Patiala,  Nabha  and  Jhind,  as  well  as 
ritish  territory;  the  Bari  Doab  Canal  from  the  R[avt:  the  Chenab 
Canal  from  the  Chenab,  irrigating  the  prosperous  Chenab  colony; 
and  the  Jhelum  Canal  irrigating  the  Jhelum  colony.  The  total 
area  irrigated  by  the  canals  of  the  province  in  190^-1906  was 
6,91^,500  acres,  the  eight  major  works,  the  Western  Jumna,  Bari 
Doao,  Srhind.  Lower  Chenab.  Lower  Jhelum,  Upper  Sutlej, 
Sidhnai  and  Indus  accounting  for  all  but  751,000  acres.  The  ravages 
of  the  boll- worm  in  the  cotton  crop  made  1906  an  unfavourable 
year;  but  in  spite  of  that  the  Lower  Chenab  Canal  paid  nearly  21  % 
on  the  capital  invested,  the  Bari  Doab  11  %  and  the  Western 
Jumna  nearly  10%. 

Railway. — The  Punjab  is  well  supplied  with  railways,  which 
have  their  central  termmus  at  Delhi.  One  main  line  of  the  North- 
western runs  from  Umballa  through  Lahore  and  Rawalpindi, 
cowards  Peshawar;  another  main  line  runs  from  Lahore  to  MiUun«' 


and  thence  to  the  tea  at  Karachi;  while  a  third  runs  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Indus,  from  Attock  southwards.  From  Delhi  to 
Umballa  there  are  two  lines,  one  of  the  North- Western  through 
Meerut  and  Saharanpur  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  a  more 
direct  one,  which  is  continued  to  Kalka,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
whence  a  further  continuation  to  Simla  has  been  opened.  The 
south-east  of  the  province  is  served  by  two  branches  of  the  Rajputana 
system,  which  have  their  termini  at  Delhi  and  Ferozcpore;  and  also 
by  the  Southern  Punjab,  which  runs  from  Delhi  to  Bahawalpur. 

Population. — The  total  population  of  the  Punjab  (including 
native  states)  according  to  the  census  of  190Z  was  24,754,737, 
showing  an  increase  of  6-4%  in  the  decade.  The  Jats,  who 
number  some  five  millions,  form  Ihe  backbone  of  the  cultivating 
community.  Large  numbers  of  them  have  become  Sikhs 
or  Mabommedans  in  the  tracts  where  those  religions  predomi- 
nate. The  Rajputs,  with  a  total  of  over  a  million  and  three- 
quarters,  comprise  tribes  of  different  religions,  races  and  social 
systems.  By  religion  they  are  mostly  Mahommedan,  only 
about  one-fourth  being  Hindus,  while  a  very  few  are  Sikhs. 
By  race  they  include  the  ancient  ruling  tribes  of  the  Jumna 
valley,  the  Tomar  and  Chauhan,  which  gave  Delhi  its  most 
famous  Hindu  dynasties;  the  Bhattis  of  the  south  and 
centre,  which  have  migrated  from  Bikanir  and  Jeysulmere  into 
their  present  seats;  the  Sials  of  Jhang;  and  the  Punwars  of 
the  south-west.  In  the  northern  or  submontane  districts  the 
Rajputs  also  represent  the  old  nding  tribes,  such  as  the  Chibbs 
of  (3ujrat,  the  Janjuas  of  the  Salt  range  and  others,  while  in 
Kangra  district  they  preserve  a  very  old  type  of  Hindu  aristo^ 
cracy.  The  Gujars  are  an  important  agricultural  and  paAoral 
tribe.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  eastern  half,  of  the 
province  and  in  the  districts  of  the  extreme  north-west,  esped- 
aliy  in  Gujrat,  to  which  they  have  given  their  name.  Baluchis 
and  Pathans  are  strongly  represented  in  the  south-west.  The 
distinctive  religion  of  the  Punjab  is  Sikhism  (7.V.),  though  Sikhs 
form  only  8-5%  of  the  total  population.  Of  the  rest,  Mahom- 
mcdans  are  more  numerous  than  Hindus. 

Language. — Of  the  24,754,737  people  in  the  Punjab  about 
18,000,000  speak  the  provincial  language,  Punjabi,  which  varies 
in  character  in  different  parts  of  the  province.  About  4,000,000 
speal^  Hindustani  (see  Hindostani),  this  number  including  those 
whose  ordinary  vernacular  is  Hindi,  but  who  understand  and  are 
gradually  adopting  the  more  comprehensive  Hindustani.  These 
two  languages  are  the  most  generally  used  throughout  the 
province,  but  not  equally  in  all  parts.  The  other  languages  in 
use  are  more  or  less  local.  The  hill  dialects,  known  as  Pahari,  are 
akin  to  the  language  spoken  in  Rajputana;  and  so  also  is  the 
speech  of  the  Gujars.  Hindustani  is  the  languag;e  of  the  law 
courts  and  of  all  ordinary  offidals  and  other  communications 
with  chiefs  and  people. 

Administration. — ^The  administration  is  conducted  by  a 
lieutenant-governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  governor-general, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown.  Two  commissioners 
take  the  place  of  the  board  of  revenue  in  most  other  provinces. 
A  survival  of  the  "  non-regulation  "  system  is  to  be  found  in  the 
title  of  deputy-commissioner  for  the  district  officer  elsewhere 
called  collector.  The  highest  judicial  authority  b  styled  the 
chief  court,  consisting  of  five  judges,  which  corresponds  to  the 
high  court  dsewhere.  A  legislative  council,  first  created  in 
1897,  was  enlarged  in  1909  to  26  members,  of  whom  ten  are 
officials  and  five  are  elected.  The  province  is  distributed  into 
five  divisions  or  commissionerships.  Most  of  the  commissioners 
also  exercise  political  functions  over  the  native  states  within 
their  jurisdiction. 

Education.— HhA  Punjab  Univeraty,  which  was  founded  in 
1882,  differs  from  other  Indian  universities  in  being  more  than  a 
merely  examining  body.  It  is  responsible  for  the  management 
of  the  Oriental  College  at  Lahore,  and  takes  a  part  in  the  improve- 
ment of  vernacular  literature.  It  also  conducts  Oriental  exami- 
nations side  by  side  with  those  in  English,  and  has  been  the  first 
to  introduce  a  series  of  examinations  in  science  from  matricula- 
tion to  the  degree,  as  well  as  a  final  school  examination  in  clerical 
and  commercial  subjects.  The  higher  and  special  educational 
institutions  are  the  Lahore  Government  College,  the  Cambridge 
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University  Mission  College  at  Delhi,  the  Medical  School  and  the 
Mayo  School  of  Art  at  Lahore;  and  the  Punjab  Chiefs'  College, 
also  at  Lahore. 

History. — For  the  early  history  of  the  Punjab  from  the  Aryan 
immigration  to  the  fall  of  the  Mogul  dynasty  see  India:  History. 
It  deserves,  however,  to  be  noted  here  that  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  onwards  Greek  settlers  remained  in  the  Punjab,  and 
that  Greek  artists  gave  their  services  for  Buddhist  work  and 
introduced  features  of  their  own  into  Indian  architecture. 
Besides  the  bases  and  capitals  of  large  Greek  columns  at  Shah- 
deri  (Taxila)  and  elsewhere,  numerous  sculptures  of  Greek  work- 
manship have  been  found  at  various  places.  These  are  single 
statues  (probably  portraits),  also  figures  of  Buddha,  and  repre- 
sentations of  scenes  in  his  legendary  history,  and  other  subjects. 
They  are  obtained  from  ruins  of  monasteries  and  other  buildings, 
from  mounds  and  the  remains  of  villages  or  monumental  topes. 
Of  Buddhist  buildings  now  remaining  the  most  conspicuous  as 
well  as  distinctive  in  character  are  the  topes  {slupa)^  in  shape 
a  plain  hemisphere,  raised  on  a  platform  of  two  or  more  stages. 
One  of  the  largest  of  these  is  at  Manikiala,  14  m.  east  of 
Rawalpindi.  These  Buddhist  buildings  and  sculptures  are  all 
probably  the  work  of  the  two  centuries  before  and  the  three  or 
four  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  character  of 
the  sculptures  is  now  well  known  from  the  specimens  in  the 
India  Museum,  South  Kensington,  and  both  originals  and  casts 
of  others  in  the  Lahore  Museum.  Unfortunately  they  have  no 
names  or  inscriptions,  which  give  so  much  value  to  the  sculptures 
of  the  Bharhut  tope. 

The  several  bodies  of  settlers  in  the  Punjab  from  the  earliest 
times  have  formed  groups  of  families  or  clans  (not  identical  with 
Indian  castes,  but  in  many  cases  joining  them),  which  have 
generally  preserved  distinct  characteristics  and  followed  certain 
classes  of  occupation  in  particular  parts  of  the  country.  Some 
of  the  existing  tribes  in  the  Punjab  are  believed  to  be  traceable 
to  the  early  Aryan  settlers,  as  the  Bhatti  tribe,  whose  special 
region  is  Bhattiana  south  of  the  Sutlcj,  and  who  have  also  in  the 
village  of  Pindl  Bhattian  a  record  of  their  early  occupation  of  a 
tract  of  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chenab,  west  of  Lahore. 
The  Dogras,  another  Aryan  clan,  belong  to  a  tract  of  the  lower 
hills  between  the  Chenab  and  the  Ravi.  Others  similarly  have 
their  special  ancient  localities.  To  the  earlier  settlers — the 
dark  race  (Dasyu)  v/hom  the  Aryans  foimd  in  the  country,  and 
who  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  aborigines — belonged,  as  is 
supposed,  the  old  tribe  called  Takka,  whose  name  is  found  in 
Taksha-sila  or  Taxila.  And  from  the  later  foreigners  again, 
the  Indo-Scythians,  are  probably  descended  the  great  Jat  tribe 
of  cultivators,  also  the  Gujars  and  others. 

It  was  during  the  events  which  brought  Baber,  the  first  of  the 
Mogul  dynasty,  to  the  throne,  that  the  sect  of  the  Sikhs  was 
founded  by  Nanak;  and  it  was  under  the  persecution  of  Aurangzeb 
that  they  were  raised  into  a  nation  of  warriors  by  Govind  Singh, 
the  tenth  and  last  of  the  gurus.  For  their  tenets  and  history  see 
SiKmsx. 

The  break-up  of  the  Mogul  Empire  in  the  i8th  century  allowed 
the  Sikhs  to  establish  themselves,  as  a  loosely  organized  commu- 
nity of  marauders,  in  the  eastern  plains  of  the  Punjab,  on  both 
banks  of  the  Sutlej.  Here,  after  long  internecine,  warfare,  one  of 
their  chieftains  succeeded  in  enforcing  his  authority  over  the 
rest.  This  was  Ranjit  Singh,  the  "  Lion  of  the  Punjab,"  bom 
in  1780,  who  acquired  possession  of  Lahore  as  his  capital  in  1799. 
Ranjit  was  a  man  of  strong  will  and  immense  energy,  of  no  educa- 
tion but  of  great  acuteness  in  obtaining  the  knowledge  that 
would  be  of  use  to  him.  When  he  endeavoured  to  include  the 
Sikh  states  south  of  the  Sutlcj  within  his  jurisdiction,  the  heads 
of  these  states — chiefs  of  Sirhind  and  Malwa,  as  they  were  called 
— sought  and  obtained  in  x8o8  the  protection  of  the  British, 
whose  territories  had  now  extended  to  their  neighbourhood. 
The  British  were  at  this  time  desirous  of  alliance  with  Lahore 
as  well  as  with  Kabul,  for  protection  against  supposed  French 
designs  on  India.  A  British  envoy,  Charles  Metcalfe,  was 
received  by  Ranjit  at  Kasur  in  1809  and  the  alliance  was  formed. 
Ranjit  steadily  strengthened  himself  and  extended  his  dominions. 


In  xSoQ  he  got  .possession  of  Kangra,  which  the  Ncpakse  were 
besieging.  In  1813  he  acquired  the  fort  of  At  took  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Punjab;  and  in  the  same  year  he  obtained  from  Shah 
Shuja,  now  a  refugee  in  Lahore,  what  he  coveted  as  much  as 
territory,  the  celebrated  Koh-i-nor  diamond,  which  had  besn 
carried  off  by  Nadir  Shah  from  Delhi.  In  1818,  after  some 
failures  in  previous  years,  he  captured  Multan.  Kashmir, 
which  had  successfully  opposed  him  several  times,  was  annexed 
the  following  year,  and  likewise  the  southern  part  of  the  country 
between  the  Indus  and  the  hills.  The  Peshawar  valley  he 
succeeded  is  adding  four  years  later,  but  he  found  it  best  to  leave 
an  Afghan  governor  in  charge  of  that  troublesome  districL 
These  trans-Indus  and  other  outlying  tracts  were  left  very  much 
to  themselves,  and  only  received  a  mih'tary  visit  when  revenoc 
was  wanted.  Peshawar  was  never  really  ruled  till  Avitabile 
was  sent  there  in  later  years.  When  he^  was  gradually  raking 
his  large  and  powerful  army  Ranjit  received  into  his  servKt 
certain  French  and  other  officers,  who  drilled  his  troops  aoA 
greatly  improved  his  artillery.  Whilst  he  relied  on  these 
foreigners  for  military  and  sometimes  also  for  administrative 
services,  he  drew  around  him  a  body  of  native  ministers  of  great 
ability,  of  whom  the  brothers  Gulab  Singh  and  Dhtan  Sin^  <^ 
Jaromu  were  the  most  influential. 

Ranjit  always  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  British 
government,  and  just  before  his  death  gave  tacit  appro%*al  to 
the  scheme  for  placing  Shah  Shuja  on  the  throne  of  KabuL 
His  death  in  1839  was  followed  by  six  years  of  internal  anarchy, 
princes  and  ministers  being  murdered  in  quick  succenion,  whflc 
all  real  power  passed  to  the  army  of  90,000  trained  trocqn.  At 
last  this  army,  impaid  and  unmanageable,  demanded  to  be  fed 
into  British  territory,  and  had  their  way.  They  crossed  the 
Sutlej  in  December  1845.  The  battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah 
and  Aliwal  were  followed  by  the  rout  of  the  Sikh  army  at 
Sobraon  on  the  loth  of  February  1846,  when  they  were  drives 
back  into  the  Sutlej  with  heavy  loss,  and  the  British  army 
advanced  to  Lahore.  Of  the  Sikh  guns  356  fell  into  the  hamb 
of  the  British  in  these  actions  on  the  Sutlej.  A  treaty  was  mack 
at  Lahore  on  the  9th  of  March  with  the  chiefs  and  ministry  who 
were  to  hold  the  government  on  behalf  of  the  young  maharaja, 
Duleep  Singh.  By  this  treaty  the  JuUundur  Doab  and  the  hia 
district  of  Kangra  were  ceded  to  the  British,  also  the  possesskos 
of  the  maharaja  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  In  addition  the 
British  demanded  a  money  payment  of  £1,500,000.  The  servicts 
of  Gulab  Singh,  raja  of  Jammu,  to  the  Lahore  state,  in  proairii;g 
the  restoration  of  friendly  relations  with  the  British,  were 
specially  recognized.  His  independent  sovereignty  in  such 
lands  as  might  be  made  over  to  him  was  granted.  The  Sikb 
government,  unable  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  money  demand, 
further  ceded,  as  equivalent  for  £1,000,000,  the  hill  country 
between  the  Beas  and  the  Indus,  including  Kashmir  and  Hazara. 
Gulab  Singh  was  prepared  to  give  the  amount  in  place  of  which 
Kashmir  was  to  have  become  British,  and  by  a  separate  treaty 
with  him,  on  the  i6th  of  March  1846,  this  was  arranged.  At  ihc 
urgent  request  of  the  durbar  a  British  force  was  left  at  Lahore 
for  the  protection  of  the  maharaja  and  the  preservation  of  poce. 
To  .restore  order  and  introduce  a  settled  administration  a  British 
resident  was  appointed,  who  was  to  guide  and  control  the  coosal 
of  regency,  and  assistants  to  the  resident  were  stationed  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Peace  was  not  long  preserved.  The  governor  o€  Multan, 
Diwan  Mulraj,  desired  to  resign.  Two  British  officers  sent  by 
the  resident  to  take  over  charge  of  the  fort  were  murdered,  ca. 
the  19th  of  April  1848,  and  their  escort  went  over  to  the  divio- 
Another  of  the  assistants  to  the  resident,  lieutenant  Herbert 
Edwardes,  then  in  the  Derajat,  west  of  the  Indus,  on  hearing  of 
their  fate,  collected  a  force  with  which  to  attack  the  Multan  army 
while  the  insurrection  was  yet  local.  This  he  did  with  signal 
success.  But  Multan  could  not  fall  before  such  means  as  be 
possessed.  The  movement  spread,  the  operations  widened, 
and  the  Sikh  and  British  forces  were  in  the  field  again.  Mdtan 
was  taken.  The  severe  battle  of  ChillianwaUa  on  the  13th  of 
I  January  1849  left  the  Sikhs  as  persistent  as  after  the  two  terrible 
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days  of  Ferozeshah  in  the  previous  campaign.  And  it  needed 
the  crushing  defeat  of  Gujrat,  on  the  azst  of  February  1849,  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  and  this  time  to  give  the  Punjab 
to  England.   It  was  annexed  on  the  and  of  April  1849. 

For  the  government  ot  the  new  province,  including  the 
Jullundur  Doab,  previously  annexed,  and  the  ds-Sutlej  states, 
a  board  of  administration  was  appointed  consisting  of  three 
members.  In  place  of  this  board  a  chief  commissioner  was 
appointed  in  1853,  aided  by  a  judicial  commissioner  and  a 
financial  commissioner.  British  troops,  European  and  native, 
of  the  regular  army  were  stationed  at  the  chief  cities  and  other 
places  east  of  the  Indus  and  at  Peshawar.  For  the  rest  of  the 
trans-Indus  territory  a  special  body  of  native  troops,  called  the 
Punjab  frontier  force,  was  raised  and  placed  under  the  orders  of 
the  chief  commissioner.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857  the  Punjab, 
under  Sir  John  Lawrence  as  chief  commissioner,  was  able  to  send 
important  aid  to  the  force  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Delhi,  whUe 
suppressing  the  disturbances  which  arose,  and  meeting  the 
dangers  which  threatened,  within  the  Punjab  itself.  In  1858 
the  Delhi  territory,  as  it  was  called,  west  of  the  Junma,  was 
transferred  from  the  Norlh-Westcm  Provinces  to  the  Punjab. 
The  enlarged  province  was  raised  in  rank,  and  on  the  xst  of 
January  1859  the  chief  ■■  commissioner  became  lieutenant- 
governor.  In  X90X  the  frontier  districts  beyond  the  Indus  were 
severed  from  the  Punjab  and  made  into  a  separate  province 
called  the  North-West  Frontier  province. 

See  J.  D.  Cunningham,  History  of  the  Sikhs  (1849);  S.  S.  Thof- 


.  '.ifeofl 
Cough  (1903);  Mahomet  Latif,  history  cf  the  Punjab  (Calcu 
1891):  and  Punjab  Gazetteer  {2  vols.,  Calcutta,  1908). 

PUNKAH  (Hindostani  pankha),  strictly  a  fan.  In  its  original 
sense  the  punkah  is  a  portable  fan,  made  from  the  leaf  of  the 
palmyra;  but  the  word  has  come  to  be  used  in  a  special  sense 
by  Anglo-Indians  for  a  large  swinging  fan,  fixed  to  the  ceiling, 
and  pulled  by  a  coolie  during  the  hot  weather.  The  date  of 
this  invention  is  not  known,  but  it  was  familiar  to  the  Arabs  as 
early  as  the  8th  century,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  come 
into  common  use  in  India  before  the  end  of  the  i8th  century. 
Of  recent  years  it  has  largely  been  supplanted  by  the  electric 
fan  in  barracks  and  other  large  buildings. 

PUNSHON,  WILUAM  MORLET  (1834-X88X),  English  Non- 
conformist  divine,  was  bom  at  Doncaster,  Yorkshire,  on  the 
39th  of  May  1824.  He  was  educated  in  his  luitive  town,  and, 
after  q>ending  a  few  years  in  business,  at  the  Wesleyan  College, 
Richmond.  In  1845  he  received  his  first  appointment,  at 
Marden,  Kent,  and  soon  became  famous  as  a  preacher.  After 
serving  the  usual  period  of  probation  he  was  ordained  at  Man- 
chester in  1849  and  for  the  next  nineteen  years  travelled  in 
several  circuits,  including  some  of  the  London  ones  (X858-X864). 
In  1 868  he  went  to  Chicago  as  the  representative  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  conference,  and  settling  in  Canada  did  much  to 
advance  the  cause  of  his  denomination.  His  preaching  and 
lecturing  drew  great  crowds  both  in  the  Dominion  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  he  was  five  times  president  M  the  Canadian 
conference.  He  returned  to  England  in  1873,  was  elected 
president  of  conference  X874,  and  in  1875  one  of  the  missionary 
secretaries.  He  published  several  volumes  of  sermons,  and  a 
book  of  verse  entitled  Sabbath  Chimes  (XS67,  new  edition  x88o). 

PUNT  (from  Lat.  ponto,  pontoon;  connected  with  ponSt 
bridge),  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  for  shallow  waters,  and 
|5ropelled  by  a  pole,  by  paddles,  or  occasionally  by  sails. 
Formerly  the  word  was  applied  to  many  such  fiat  boats  used  for 
ferries,  barges,  lighters,  &c.,  but  it  is  now  generally  confined  to  a 
light  flat  boat  very  long  in  proportion  to  its  width,  with  square 
ends,  both  at  stem  and  bow,  slightly  narrowing  from  the  centre, 
and  propelled  by  pushing  against  the  bottom  of  the  river  or 
other  water  by  a  long  pole.  Such  boats  are  much  used  for 
sport  or  pleasure  on  rivers  with  shallow  and  hard  gravelly  beds; 
a  smaU  punt  with  a  mounted  duck  gun  and  propelled  by  paddles 
or  short  oars  is  used  for  wild-fowling.    A  professional  punting 


championship  of  EngUind  was  instituted  in  1876,  and  an  amateur 
championship  in  x886.  Etymologically  considered,  "  punt  *' 
certainly  was  adapted  from  panto,  a  word  used  by  Caesar  (Betf. 
civ,  p.  iii.  32)  of  a  light  vessel  for  tranq)ort  in  GauL  Later  (as 
by.  GaUius  and  Ausonius)  it  was  also  applied  to  a  floating-raft 
used  as  a  bridge,  a  pontoon,  and  so  coimected  with  potu,  bridge. 

There  are  two  other  words  which  must  be  dbdnguished  from  the 
above.  Ont  means,  in  Rugby  football,  to  catch  the  ball  in  the 
hands,  drop  and  kick  it  before  it  reaches  the  ground, 'as  distinguished 
from  a  "  drop>kick,"  where  the  kick  is  ^ven  half-voJley.  as  it  reaches 
the  ground.  This  word  is  probably  cognate  with  "  bunt,"  a  dialect 
word  meaning  to -push,  and  both  represent  nasalized  forms  of  the 
onomatopoeic  "  put  "  or  *"  but.".  The  second,  in.  the  substantive 
"  punter,"  used  in  the  general  sense  of  a  gambler  or  better,  originally 
referred  to  one  who  at  card  games  such  as  baaaet,  baccarat,  &c., 
stakes  against  the  bank.  Both  "  |punt  "  and  "  punter  "  are  to  be 
referred  to  Fr.  ponter^  and  ponte,  which  js  usually  taken  as  an  adapta- 
tion of  Span.  puntOt  a  point. 

PUNTARENA8,  or  Punta  Asenas,  a  seaport  and  capital  of 
the  district  {comarea)  of  Puntarenas,  Costa  Rica;  on  the  Gulf 
of  Nicoya;  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  at  the  western 
terminus  of  the  interoceanic  railway  from  Lim6n.  .Pop.  (1904), 
3569.  .  P\mtarenas  is  the  principal  harbour  of  Costa  Rica  on  the 
Pacific,  and  a  port  of  call  for  the  United  Sutes  liners  which  ply 
between  San  Francisco  and  Panama.  It  has  an  iron  pier  and 
ample  warehouse  accommodation  for  iu  large  and  growing 
export  trade  in  coffee  and  bananas.  The  district  of  Pimtarenas 
comprises  the  entire  littoral  from  Burica  Point  to  the  Rio  de  las 
Lajas,  an  affluent  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya. 

PUPIL  (Lat.  pupiUuSf  orphan,  minor,  .dim.  of  Pupus,  boy, 
allied  to  puer,  from. root  pu-  or  peu^,  to  beget,  cf. '  pupa,"  Lat. 
for  *'  doll,"  the  name  given  to  the  stage  intervening  between  the 
larval  and  imaginal  stages  in  certain  insects),  properly  a  word 
taken  from  Roman  law  for  one  below  the  age  of  puberty  (im- 
pubes),  and  not  under  patria  poUitas,  who  was  under  the  protcit- 
tion  of  ol, tutor f  a  ward  or  minor  (see  Intamt;  and  Roman' Law). 
The  term  was  thus  taken  by  the  .Civil  Law  and  Scots  Law  for  a 
person  of  either  sex  under  the  age  of  puberty  in  the  care  of  a 
gUfLrdian.  Apart  from  these  technical  meanings  the  word  is 
generally  used  of  one  who  is  undergoing  instruction  or  education 
by  a  teacher.  In  education  the  term  "pupil-teacher"  is 
applied  to  one  who,  while  still  receiving  education,  is  engaged 
in  teaching  in  elementary  schools.  The  system  was  introduced 
into  England  from  Holland  about  184a  At  first  the  ^ucation 
which  the  pupil-teachers  received  was  given  at  the  schools  to 
which  they  were  attached.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  X9th 
century  was  developed  a  system  of  "pupil-teacher  centres" 
where  traming  and  education  was  given.  In  1907  was  intro- 
duced "bursaries,"  as  an  alternative;  these  enable  those 
intendmg  to  become  teachers  to  continue  their  education  at 
training  colleges  or  selected  schools  as  "  student  teachers."  (See 
Education.) 

A  special  use  of  the  Lat;  feminine  diminutive  pupOla  has 
been  adopted  in  English  and  other  languages  for  the  central 
orifice  in  the  iris  of  the  eye,  the  pupiL  The  origin  of  the  sense 
may  be  found  m  the  parallel  use  in  early  English  of  "  baby," 
referring  to  small  -images  seen  reflected  in  that  part  of  the  eye 
(see  Eye  and  Vision). 

PURBECKIAN,  in  g^Iogy,  the  highest  axid  yoxingest  member 
of  the  Jurassic  system  of  roc^  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
district  known  as  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  in  Dorsetshire  where  the 
strata  are  -splendidly  exposed  in  the  cliffs  west  of  Swanage. 
The  rocks  include  days,  shales  and  marls  with  marly,  tufaceous 
and  shdly  limestones  and  occasional  oolitic  and  sandy  strata- 
Nodules  of  chert  are  present  in  some  of  the  limestones.  The 
Purbeck  beds  follow  the  line  of  the  Jurassic  outcrop  from 
Dorsetshire,  through  the  Vale  of  Wardour,  Swindon,  Garsington; 
Brill  and  Aylesbury;  they  have  been  proved  by  boxings  to  lie 
beneath  younger  rocks  m  Sussex;  in  Lincolnshire  they  are 
represented  in  part  by  the  Spilsby  Sands,  and  in  Yorkshire  by 
portions  of  the  Speeton  Clay.  The  thickness  of  the  series  in 
WQtshire  is  80  to  90  ft.,  but  in  Dorsetshire  it  reaches  nearly 
400  ft.   In  most  places  the  Purbecklan  rests  conformably  upoi^ 
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the  Portland  beds  and  it  is  conformably  overlaid  by  the  Wealden 
formations;  but  there  are  in  some  districts  distinct  indications 
that  the  Portland  rocks  were  uplifted  and  worn  to  some  extent 
prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Purbeck  beds.  The  Purbeckian 
in  England  is  divisible  into  three  subdivisions,  viz.  Upper, 
Middle  and  Lower.  The  Upper  Purbeck  comprises  50-60  ft.  of 
fresh-water  clays  and  shales  with  limestones,  the  *'  Purbeck 
marble "  and  t/nw-bed,  in  the  lower  part.  The  Middle 
division  (50-150  ft.),  mainly  thin  limestones  with  shaly  partings, 
contains  the  principal  building  stones  of  the  Swanage  district; 
near  the  base  of  this  subdivision  there  is  a  5-in.  bed  from  which 
an  interesting  suite  of  mammab'an  remains  has  been  obtained; 
in  this  portion  of  the  Purbeck  series  there  are  some  marine  bands. 
The  Lower  Purbeck  (95-160  ft.)  consists  of  fresh-water  and 
terrestrial  deposits,  marls,  and  limestones  with  several  fossil 
soils  known  as  "  dirt  beds."  This  division  is  very  extensively 
exposed  on  the  Isle  of  Portland,  where  many  of  the  individual 
beds  are  known  by  distinctive  names.  The  chief  building  stones 
of  Upway  belong  to  this  part  of  the  Purbeckian. 

wo  /j-in:ii  lr«ii'=ii  hn?  [vccn  n  i:nf;!i[?''il  for  uie  JiritiBh  Purberl.Ean 
»trat«i,  but  the  hcrizon  is  apprDXimaEdy  equivalent  to  ih^t  of  r<Ti- 
spkinctes  trc^sititritii  of  ihtr  E^enropean  continpnt-  The  Pufljcc k  an 
cquivoJcnts  of  Spilsby  and  Sjriccfcoii  are  in  I  he  rone  of  Heicmmies 
iiitefalis.  Other  nuu-ine  fos^di  arc  Hemuidaris  fnirbetkfjiiii  and 
Osirta  diit&rts.  the  lattrr  beinj?  abundant  in  the  *^  Cinder  bed  "  of 
the  Middle  Purbeck.  The  frv*h-watcr  mollusca  include  Vh'ipa'us 
(Fotuditut),  Piattorb^f  Mdanepsij.  Unio.  Cyrrna,  A  lar^e  nuni^)er 
«l  insect  gettcra  hai  been  found  in  the  Middle  and  Lower  Purl  eck 
beds.  DinoKiurfi  (IfuaHcdan^  Etkimdan).  crncDdLles  {Goniophlis, 
P^^suchm],  OmtsiiOiUHrm^  the  plc^siotsaur*  and  the  chdanums 
{Ckdone,  Fhutositm  u  m ) ,  arv  xtprcstn  tJiti  vv  rcpt  sics.  The  ma  m  m  Js, 
mostly  detcrniiniHl  (rom  lower  jaw  5.  found  in  the  bcdi  menuoned 
above  include  Pl^igianliix^  Ambiifihfnjim,  Siylddifn,  Trkimpd^n, 
Sptii^Knihm'um  and  ievend  others,  The  irapod  crustact^n  Archtm- 
iicus  Brodii  \a  very  common  in  the  Pufbtck  of  the  Vde  of  Waidcur. 
The  BJIkified  itumpa  and  trunks  of  c>xads  and  coniferous  tn  es, 
often  aurraunded  by  grcat  masses  of  calcareous  concnriioni  (Burrs), 
are  very  notircable  in  the  dirt  beds  of  Portland  and  near  Lulworlh. 
Chara  is  found  in  tbn  fresb- water  cbert»  of  the  Middtc  Purbeck. 

Many  geobguts  bave  ranged  the  Purbeck  beds  with  the  ovtrlying 
We^Iden  formation  on  account  of  the  similaTify  of  thejr  fresh-wfitcr 
faunas:;  but  the  marine  fossils.  LncIudinR  the  fisncs^  ally  the  PurL'xrk 
more  closely  with  the  Upf:>er  Jurassic  rocks  of  other  p^njt^  and  i(  n^ay 
be  iwiirded  as  the  «|uivalcnt  cf  the  Hp^ff  Vr»|pian  rtf  Rtj^Ja. 
Thr   f*Urbc(-ki4n  h  prcKTit  ;n  '■"      •    '   '  '     ■  -^       ■■     '    ^^      '  .  in 

Chaj-ente  it  i^  rcpreiatHu-d  by  :  '  .  i  by 

gypsifcrous  marls;  in  north-west  Germany  three  subdivisions  arc 
recognized,  in  descending  order  Purbix:k  Kalk,  Scrpulit  and  MOndcr 
Mergel. 

The  building  stones  of  the  Purbeck  beds  have  already  been  men- 
tioned ;  the  Purbeck  or  Paludina  marble,  a  grey  or  greenish  limestone 
full  of  shells,  was  formerly  extensively  employed  m  cathedrals  and 
churches,  Stone  tiles  or  "  slatts  "  were  once  used  locally  for  roofing 
from  the  Lower  Purbeck  of  Portland,  Swanage  and  Swindon. 
Gypsum  was  formerly  worked  from  the  Lower  Purbeck  at  Swanage. 

See  Jurassic;  also  The  Jurassic  Rocks  of  Great  Britain  (1895), 
vol.  V.  and  "  The  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  and  Weymouth," 
Memoirs  of  the  Ccol.  Survey  (1898). 

PURCELL,  HENRT  (1658-1695),  English  musical  composer, 
was  bom  in  1658  in  St  Ann's  Lane,  Old  Pye  Street,  Westminster. 
His  father,  Henry  Purcell  (or  Pursell),  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
chapel-royal,  and  in  that  capacity  sang  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  11.;  he  had  three  sons,  Edward,  Henry  and  Daniel — 
the  last  of  whom  (d.  171 7)  was  also  a  prolific  composer.  After 
his  father's  death  in  1664  yotmg  Henry  Purcell  was  placed  imder 
the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Purcell  (d.  1682),  a  man 
of  extraordinary  probity  and  kindness.  Through  the  interest 
of  this  aflfectionate  guardian,  who  was  himself  a  gentleman  of 
His  Majesty's  chapel,  Henry  was  admitted  to  the  chapcl-royal 
as  a  chorister,  and  studied  first  imdcr  Captain  Henry  Cooke 
(d.  1672),  "  master  of  the  children,"  and  afterwards  under 
Pclham  Humfrey  (1647-1674),  his  successor,  a  pupil  of  Lully. 
He  is  said  to  have  composed  well  at  nine  years  old;  but  the 
earliest  work  that  can  be  certainly  identified  as  his  is  an  ode  for 
the  king's  birthday,  written  in  1670.  (The  dates  for  his  compo- 
sitions are  often  uncertain,  though  recent  research  has  done  much 
to  fiix  them  more  authoritatively.)  After  Humfrey's  death  he 
continued  his  studies  under  Dr  John  Blow.  In  1676  he  was 
appointed  copyist  at  Westminster  Abbey— not  organist,  as  has 


sometimes  been  erfoneotisly  stated — and  in  the  same  year  ht 
composed  the  music  to  Dry  den's  Aurenge-Zebe,  and  ShadveD's 
Epstm  Wells  and  The  Libertine}  These  were  foUowed  in  1677 
by  the  music  to  Mrs  Behn's  tragedy,  AbdelaxaTf  and  in  1678  by 
an  overture  and  masque  for  Shadwell's  new  version  of  Shake- 
speare's Timon  of  Athens.  The  excellence  of  these  compositions 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  contain  songs  and  choruses  which 
never  fail  to  please,  eyen  at  the  present  day.  The  masque  in 
Timon  of  Athens  is  a  masterpiece,  and  the  chortis  **  In  these 
deh'ghtfvjd  pleasant  groves"  in  The  Libertine  is  constantly  sung 
with  applause  by  English  choral  societies.  In  1679  he  wrote 
some  songs  for  Playford's  Choice  AyrtSy  Songs  and  Diahgaes, 
and  also  an  anthem,  the  name  of  which  is  not  known,  for  the 
chapel-royal.  From  a  letter  written  by  Thomas  Purcell,  and 
still  extant,  we  learn  that  this  anthem  was  composed  for  the 
exceptionally  fine  voice  of  the  Rev.  John  Gostling,  then  at 
Canterbury,  but  afterwards  a  gentleman  of  His  Majesty's  chapeL 
Purcell  wrote  several  anthems  at  different  times  for  this  extra- 
ordinary voice,  a  basso  profunda,  the  compass  of  which  is  known 
to  have  comprised  at  least  two  fvU  octaves,  from  D  below  the 
stave  to  D  above  it.  The  dates  of  very  few  of  these  sacred 
compositions  are  known;  but  one,  "  They  that  go  down  to  tl» 
sea  in  ships,"  though  certainly  not  written  imtil  some  time  after 
this  period,  will  be  best  mentioned  here.  In  thankfulness  for 
a  providential  escape  of  the  king  from  shipwreck  Gostling,  who 
had  been  of  the  royal  party,  put  together  some  verses  from  the 
Psalms  in  thei  form  of  an  anthem,  and  requested  Purcell  to  set 
them  to  music.  The  work  is  a  very  fine  one  but  very  difficult, 
and  contains  a  passage,  which  traverses  the  full  extent  of 
Gostling's  voice,  beginning  on  the  upper  D  and  descending  two 
octaves  to  the  lower. 

In  1680  Dr  Blow,  who  had  been  appointed  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey  in  1669,  resigned  his  office  in  favour  of  his  pupil; 
and  Purcell,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  was  placed  in  one  of  the 
most  honourable  positions  an  English  artist  could  occupy.  He 
now  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  composition  of  sacred 
music,  and  for  six  years  entirely  severed  his  coimezion  with  the 
theatre.  But  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  in  all 
probability  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office,  he 
had  produced  two  important  works  for  the  stage,  the  music  for 
Lee's  Theodosius  and  D'Urfey's  Virtuous  Wife,  The  composition 
of  his  opera  Dido  and  Aeneas,  which  forms  a  very  important 
landmark  in  the  history  of  English  dramatic  music  (see  Opeka), 
has  been  attribyted  to  this  period,  though  its  earliest  production 
has  been  shown  by  Mr  W.  Barclay  Squire  to  have  been  between 
1688  and  1690.  It  was  written  to  a  libretto  furnished  by  Nahum 
Tate,  at  the  request  of  Josiah  Priest,  a  professor  of  dancing,  who 
also  kept  a  boarding-school  for  young  gentlewomen,  fijst  in 
Leicester  Fields  and  afterwards  at  Chelsea.  It  is  a  musi<^  drama 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a  genuine  opera,  in  which  the 
action  is  entirely  carried  on  in  redtative,  without  a  word  of 
spoken  dialogue  from  beginning  to  end;  and  the  mu^c  is  of  the 
most  genial  character — ^a  veritable  inspiration,  overflowing  with 
spontaneous  melody,  and  in  every  respect  immensely  in  advance 
of  its  age.  It  never  found  its  way  to  th6  theatre,  though  it 
appears  to  have  been  very  popular  among  private  circles.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  extensively  copied,  but  one  song  only  was 
printed  by  Purcell's  widow  in  Orpheus  Britannicus,  and  the 
complete  work  remained  in  mantiscript  until  1840,  when  it  was 
printed  by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  imder  the  editorship 
of  Sir  George  Macfarren. 

In  1682  Purcell  was  appointed  organist  of  the  chapd-royal, 
vice  Edmtmd  Lowe  deceased,  an  office  which  he  was  able  to  bold 
conjointly  with  his  appointment  at  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
had  recently  married,  his  eldest  son  being  bom  in  this  year. 
His  first  printed  composition.  Twelve  Sonalas^  was  published  in 
1683.  For  some  years  after  this  his  pen  was  busily  employed 
in  the  production  of  sacred  music,  odes  addressed  to  the  kisg 
and  royal  family,  and  other  similar  works.   In  1685  he  wrote  two 

>  The  Libertine  was  suggested  by  Tirvo  de  MoUna*ii  tale,  El  But- 
lador  de  Sevilla,  afterwards  dramatically  treated  by  Moli^re  aod 
chosen  by  Da  Ponte  as  the  foundation  of  Moaart's  Z/4MI  Gmmsw. 
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of  his  finest  anthems, "  I  was  glad  "  and  "  My  heart  is  inditing/' 
for  the  coronation  of  James  II.  In  1687  he  resumed  his  con- 
nexion with  the  theatre  by  furnishing  the  music  for  Diyden's 
tragedy,  Tyrannic  Love,  In  this  year  also  Purcell  composed  a 
march  and  qmck-step,  which  became  so  popular  that  Lord 
Wharton  adapted  the  latter  to  the -fatal  verses  of  Litlibulero; 
and  in  or  before  January  1688  he  composed  his  anthem  "  Blessed 
are  they  that  fear  the  Lord,"  by  express  command  of  the  kiitg. 
A  few  months  later  he  wrote  the  music  for  D'Urfey's  play,  Tke 
FooPs  Preferment,  In  z6qo  he  wrote  the  songs  for  Dryden's 
version  of  Shakespeare's  Tempestf  including  "  Full  fathom  five  " 
and  "  Come  unto  these  Yellow  Sands,"  and  the  music  for 
Betterton's  adaptation  of  Fletcher  and  Massinger's  Prophetess 
(afterwards  called  DiocUsian)  and  Dryden's  Amphitryon;  and 
in  1691  he  produced  his  dramatic  masterpiece,  King  Arthur^ 
also  written  by  Dryden,  and  first  published  by  the  Musical 
Antiquarian  Society  in  1843.  In  169a  he  composed  songs  and 
music  for  The  Fairy  Queen  (an  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream),  the  score  of  which  (discovered 
In  .1901)  was  edited  in  1903  for  the  Purcell  Society  by 
J.  S.  Shedlock. 

But  Purcell's  greatest  work  is  undoubtedly  his  Tc  Deum  and 
Jubilate,  written  for  St  Cecilia's  Day,  1694,  the  first  English 
Te  Deuni  ever  composed  with  orchestral  accompaniments.  In 
this  he  pressed  forward  so  far  in  advance  of  the  age  that  the  work- 
was  annually  performed  at  St  Paul's  Cathedral  till  171 3,  after 
which  it  was  performed  alternately  with  Handel's  Utrecht  Te 
Deum  and  Jubilate  until  1743,  when  it  finally  gave  place  to 
Handel's  Dettingen  Te  Deum.  Purcell  did  not  long  survive  the 
production  of  this  great  work.  He  composed  an  anthem  for 
Queen  Mary's  funeral,  and  two  elegies.  He  died  at  his  house  in 
Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  on  the  21st  of  November  1695,  and" 
was  buried  under  the  organ  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  left  a 
widow  and  three  children,  three  having  predeceased  him.  His 
widow  died  in  1706.  She  published  a  number  of  his  works, 
including  the  now  famous  collection  called  Orpheus  Britannicus 
(two  books,  1698, 1702). 

Beiddes  the  operas  already  mentioned,  Purcell  wrote  Don  Quixote, 
BonducOy  The  Indian  Queen  and  others,  a  vast  quantity  of  sacred 
music,  and  numerous  odes,  cantatas  and  other  miscellaneous  pieces. 
(See  the  list  in  Grove's  DiclUmar^  0/  Music.) 

A  Purcell  Qub  was  founded  in  London  in  1836  for  promotine 
the  perfomunce  of  hb  music,  but  was  dissolved  in  1863.  In  1876 
a  Purcell  Society  was  founded,  which  has  dOne  excellent  work  in 
publishing  new  editions  of  his  works. 

PURCHA8,  SAMUEL  (i575?-x626),  English  compiler  of  works 
on  travel  and  discovery,  was  bom  at  Thaxted,  Essex,  and 
graduated  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  x6oo;  later  he 
became  B.D.,  with  which  degree  he  was  adroitted  at  Oxford  in 
161 5.  In  1604  he  was  presented  by  James  L  to  the  vicarage  of 
Eastwood,  Essex,  and  in  1614  beaime  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Abbot  and  rector  of  St  Martin's,  Ludgate,  London.  He  had 
previously  spent  much  time  in  London  on  his  geographical  work. 
In  16x3  he  published  Purchas,  his  Pilgrimage;  or.  Relations  of 
the  World  and  the  Religions  observed  in  all  Ages  (4th  ed.  much 
enlarged,  X626);  in  X619  Purchas,  his  Pilgrim.  Microcosmus, 
or  the  histories  of  Man,  Relating  the  wonders  of  his  Generation, 
vanities  in  his  Degeneration,  Necessity  of  his  Regeneration,'  and  in 
1625  Hahluytus  Posthumus  or  Purchas  his  Pihrimes,  contayning 
a  History  of  the  World  in  Sea  Voyages  and  Lande  TravcUs,  by 
Englishmen  and  others  (4  vob.).  This  continuation  of  Hakluyt's 
Principal  Navigations  was  partly  based  onMSS.  left  by  Hakluyt. 
The  fourth  edition  of  the  Pilgrimage  is  usually  catalogued  as 
vol.  V.  of  the  Pilgrimes,  but  the  two  works  are  essentiaUy 
distinct.  Purchas  died  in  September  or  October  i6a6,  according 
to  some  in  a  debtors'  prison.  None  of  his  works  was  reprinted 
till  the  Glasgow  reissue  of  the  Pilgrimes  in  X90S-1907.  As  an 
editor  and  compiler  Purchas  was  often  injudicious,  careless  and 
even  unfaithful;  but  his  collections  contain  much  of  value,  and 
are  frequently  the  only  sources  of  information  upon  important 
questions  affecting  the  history  of  exploration. 

PURCHASE,  in  its  common  sense,  that  which  is  acquired 
by  the  payment  of  money  or  its  equivalent.     The  original 


meaning  of  the  word  (O.  Fr.  pourchacier,  pourchasser,  &c.,  popular, 
Lat.  pro-captiare)  was  to  pursue  eagerly,  hence  to  acquire. 
Thus  "  purchase  "  was  early  used  by  the  lawyers  (e.g.  Britton, 
in  Z292)  for  the  acquirement  of  property  by  other  means  than 
inheritance  or  mere  act  of  law,  including  acquirement  by 
escheat,  prescription,  occupancy,  alienation  and  forfeiture; 
more  generally,  purchase  in  law  means  acquisition  of  land  by 
bargain  or  sale,  according  to  the  law  of  "  vendor  and  purchaser  " 
(see  Conveyancing).  A  later  development  of  meaning  is  found 
in  the  use  of  the  word  for  a  mechanical  contrivance  by  which 
power  can  be  excited  or  applied,  a  hold  or  fulcrum.  This  first 
appears  (i6th  century)  in  the  nautical  iise  of  the  verb,  to  haul 
up  a  rope  or  cable  by  some  mechanical  device,  the  root  idea  being 
apparently  to  "  gain  "  advantage  over  the  rope  bit  by  bit. 

PURDAH  (Pers.  parda),  the  curtain  which  screens  women 
from  the  sight  of  men  in  Eastern  countries;  a  purdah-nashin  is 
a  woman  who  sits  behind  the  curtain.  The  term  has  passed 
into  common  Anglo-Indian  usage,  and  to  "  lift  the  purdah  " 
means  to  reveal  a  secret. 

PURGATORY  (Late  Lat.  purgatorium,  from  purgare,  to  purge), 
according  to  Roman  Catholic  faith,  a  state  of  suffering  after 
death  in  which  the  souls  of  those  who  die  in  venial  sin,  and  of 
those  who  still  owe  some  debt  of  temporal  punishment  for 
mortal  sin,  are  rendered  fit  to  enter  heaven.  It  is  believed  that, 
such  souls  continue  to  be  members  of  theCbiirchof  Christ;  that 
they  are  helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the  living — that  is,  by  prayers, 
alms  and  other  good  works,  and  more  especially  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass;  and  that,  although  delayed  until  "the  last 
farthing  is  paid,"  their  salvation  is  assured.  Catholics  support 
this  doctrine  chiefly  by  reference  to  the  Jewish  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  for  the  dead  (2  Mace.  xii.  42  seq.),  the  tradition 
of  the  early  Christians,  and  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

Ircnaeus  re^rds  as  heretical  the  omnion  that  the  souls  of  the 
departed  pass  immediately  into  glory;  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  the  Acts 
of  St  Perpetua,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Basil, 
Gregory  of  Nyassa,  Ambrose,  Chr^sostom  and  Jerome,  all  speak  of 
prayer  for  the  dead  and  seem  to  imply  belief  m  a  purjgatory,  but 
their  view  seems  to  have  been  affected  by  the  pre-Christian  doctrine 
of  Hades  or  Shcol.  Some  of  the  Greeks,  notably  Origen,  teach  that 
even  the  perfect  must  go  through  fire  in  the  next  world.  Augustine 
writes  {De  VIII.  DukUii  quaestionibus)  that  "  it  is  not  incnxiible  " 
that  imperfect  souls  will  be  '*  saved  by  some  purgatorial  fire,"  to 
which  they  will  be  subjected  for  varying  lengths  of  time  according 
to  their  needs;  but  in  other  passages  he  expresses  conflicting  opin- 
ions {De  civitate,  xx.  25.  xxi.  13,  26;  Enchiridion,  69).  Gregory  the 
Great  was  the  nrst  to  formuUite  the  doctrine  in  express  terms,  "  de 
quibusdam  levibus  culpis  esse  ante  judicium  purgatorius  ignis  credendus 
est "  (Dial.  iv.  39).  Thenceforth  it  became  pwirt  of  the  thcologj'  of 
the  Western  Church,  and  was  definitely  affirmed  at  the  councils  of 
Lyons  (1274),  Florence  (1439)  and  Trent.  Concerning  the  word 
purgatory,  Innocent  IV.  wntes:  "  Forasmuch  as  (the  Greeks)  say 
that  this  place  of  purification  is  not  indicated  by  their  doctors  by 
an  appropriate  ana  accurate  word,  we  will,  in  accordance  with  the 
tradition  and  authority  of  the  holy  fathers,  tliat  henceforth  it  be 
called  purialorium,  for  in  this  temporary  fire  are  cleansed  not  deadly 
capitaf  sins,  which  must  be  remitted  by  penance,  but  those  Icsbcr 
venial  sins  which,  if  not  removed  in  life,  afflict  men  after  death." 

Many  (wints  about  purgatory,  on  which  the  Church  has  no 
definition,  have  been  subjects  of  much  speculation  among 
Catholics.  Purgatory,  for  example,  is  usually  thought-  of  as 
having  some  position  in  space,  and  as  being  distinct  from  heaven 
and  hell;  but  any  theory  as  to  its  exact  latitude  and  longitude, 
such  as  undeilies  Dante's  description,  must  be  regarded  as 
imaginative.  Most  theologians  since  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Bonaventura  have  taught  that  the  souls  in  purgatory  are 
tormented  by  material  fire,  but  the  Greeks  have  never  accepted 
this  opinion.  It  must  be  inferred  from  the  whole  practice  of 
indulgences  as  at  present  authorized  that  the  pains  of  purgatory 
are  measurable  by  years  and  days;  but  here  also  everything  is 
indefinite.  The  Council  of  Trent,  while  it  commands  all  bishops 
to  teach  "  the  sound  doctrine  of  purgatory  handed  down  by  the 
venerable  fathers  and  sacred  councils,"  bids  them  exclude  from 
popular  addresses  all  the  "  more  difficult  and  subtle  questions 
relating  to  the  subject  which  do  not  tend  to  edification." 

The  Eastern  Church  affirms  belief  in  an  intermediate  state 
after  death,  but  the  belief  is  otherwise  as  vague  as  the  expressions 
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of  the  pre-Nioene  fathers  on  tUt  subject.  An  authoritative 
statement  of  the  present  Eastern  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Longer  Catechism  of  the  Orthodox  Church  (Q.  376) : — 

"  Such  soub  as  hate  departed  with  faith  but  without  having  had 
time  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  re|>entaiice  may  be  aided  towards 
the  attainment  of  a  blessed  resurrection  by  prayers  offered  in  their 
behalf,  especially  such  as  are  offered  in  union  with  the  oblation  of 
the  bloodless  sacrifice  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christy  and  by  works 
of  mercy  done  in  faith  for  their  memory." 

The  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  indirectly  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  were  denied  by  early  Gnostic  sects,  by 
ACrius  in  the  4th  century,  and  by  the  Waldenses,  Cathari, 
Albigenses  and  Lollards  in  the  middle  ages.  Protestants,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  minority  in  the  Anglican  communion, 
unanimously  reject  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  afBrm  that 
"  the  souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made  perfect  in  holiness 
and  do  immediately  pass  into  glory."  Rejection  of  an  inter- 
mediate state  after  death  follows  the  Protestant  idea  of  justifies* 
tion  by  faith  as  logically  as  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  results 
from  the  Catholic  idea  of  justification  by  works. 

An  analogy  to  purgatory  can  be  traced  in  most  religions. 
Thus  the  fundamental  ideas  of  a  middle  state  after  death  and  of 
a  purification  preparatory  to  perfect  blessedness  are  met  with 
in  Zoroaster,  who  takes  souls  through  twelve  stages  before  they 
are  sufficiently  purified  to  enter  heaven;  and  the  Stoics  conceived 
of  a  middle  place  of  enlightenment  which  they  called  kfori/fxaffis. 

The  principal  authoritative  statements  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
the  doctrine  of  purntory  were  made  at  the  Council  of  Florence 
(Pecret.  unionis),  and  at  that  of  Trent  (Sess.  vi.  can.  30;  Seas.  xxii.. 
c.  3,  can.  3:  S«M.  XXV.).  See  H.  J.  D.  Denriger's  Enchiridion', 
J.  Bauts,  Das  Fegfeutr  (Mains,  1883) ;  and  L.  Redner,  Das  Fegfeuer 
(Regensbun^,  1856).  A  very  ^borate  treatise  from  the  Catholic 
standpoint  is  that  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  De  purgatorio.  The 
subject  is  discussed,  moreover,  in  all  major  works  on  dogmatic 
theolofl^.  There  b  a  representative  Catholic  sutement  by  Heii&e 
in  theXirchenlexikon  under  the  title  "  Fegfeuer,"  and  ed.,  vol.  4,  col. 
1384-2296;  and  a  correspondins  Protestant  presentation  by  Rud. 
Hoffmann,  in  Hauck's  Realencyklopadiet  yd  ed.  vol.  v.  pp.  78^- 
79a-  (CILHa.) 

PURI,  or  Jagannath,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in 
the  Orissa  division  of  Bengal.  The  town  is  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  has  a  railway  station.  Pop.  (xgox),  49,334,  including  an 
exceptional  number  of  pilgrims.  M  containing  the  world- 
famous  shrine  of  Jagannath  (see  Juggeknaut),  Puri  is  perhaps 
the  most  frequented  of  all  Hindu  places  of  pilgrimage.  Sanita- 
tion is  effected  by  the  Puri  Lodging-House  Act,  which  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  special  health  officer,  and  for  the 
licensing  of  lodging-houses  both  in  the  town  and  along  the 
pilgrims'  route. 

The  DiSTUCT  OF  Puai  has  an  area  of  3499  sq.  m.  The  popula- 
tion in  iQpi  was  i/>i7,a84,  showing  an  increase  of  7*6%  in  the 
decade.  For  the  most  part  the  country  b  flat,  the  only  mountains 
being  a  low  range  which,  rising  in  the  west,  runs  south-east  in  an 
irregular  line  towards  the  ChiUca  lake  and  forms  a  water-parting 
between  the  district  and  the  valley  of  the  Mahanadi.  The  middle 
and  eastern  divisions  of  the  district,  forming  the  south-western  part 
ci  the  Mahanadi  delta,  connst  entirely  of  alluvial  plains,  watered  by 
a  network  of  channels  through  which  the  most  southeriy  branch  of 
that  river,  the  Koyakhai,  finds  its  way  into  the  sea.  The  other 
rivers  are  the  Bhargavi,  the  Daya  and  the  Nun,  all  of  which  flow  into 
the  Chilka  lake  and  are  navigable  by  large,  boats  durins;  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  waten  come  down  in  tremendous  floods,  bursting 


the  banks  and  carrying  everything  before  them.  The  Chilka  lake 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  India;  its  length  is  44  m.,  and  its  breadth  in 
some  parts  ao  m.    It  is  separated  m>m  the  sea  only  by  a  narrow 


strip  of  sand.  The  lake  b  saline  and  everywhere  very  shallow,  its 
mean  depth  ranging  from  ^  to  5  ft.  Puri  district  b  rich  in  historical 
remains,  from  the  primitive  rock-hewn  caves  of  Buddhism — the 
earliest  relics  of  Indian  ardiitecture— to  the  medieval  sun  temple 
at  Kanarak  and  the  shrine  of  Jagannath.  The  annual  rainfall 
aver^^$8in. 

Puri  first  came  under  British  administration  in  1803.  The 
only  political  events  in  its  history  since  that  date  have  been  the 
rebellion  of  the  maharaja  of  Khurda  in  1804  and  the  rising  of  the 
paiks  or  peasant  militia  in  1817-18.  In  the  Orissa  famine  of 
1866  more  than  one-third  of  the  population  of  Puri  is  said  to 
have  perished.  The  district  suffered  from  drought  in  1897. 
It  b  served  by  the  East  Coast  railway,  which  was  opened 


throughout  from  Calcutta  to  Madras  in  1891,  with  a  branch 
to  Puri  town. 

See  Pnri  District  Gautteer  (CalcutU,  1908). 

PURIFICATION,  in  the  study  of  comparative  religion,  may 
be  defined  as  the  expulsion  or  elimination  by  ritual  actions  and 
ceremonies  from  an  individual  or  a  community,  a  place  orz 
dwelling,  of  the  contagion  of  a  taboo  (q.v.)  or  ritual  pollutioa, 
which  b  often  conceived  of  as  due  to  the  presence  of  or  haunting 
by  an  unclean  spirit,  and  having  for  its  effect  disease,  pain  and 
death.  In.  the  higher  religions  the  idea  of  ptuification  has 
slowly  developed  into  that  of  ethical  liberation  from  sin  and 
guilt.  Thb  development  involves  a  dbtinction  between  the 
outward  act  and  the  inner  act  or  motive,  which  we  do  not  find 
even  in  the  relatively  advanced  codes  of  the  andent  Jews  or  of 
the  Athenians  of  the  5th  century  B.C.,  for  in  both  of  these  the 
taboo  or  guilt  of  homicide  was  the  same  whether  accidentally 
or  wilfully  committed.  It  a  part  of  thb  development  that 
contrition,  remorse  and  repentance  come  to  be  recognized, 
together  with  merely  ritual  acts,  such  as  baptism  and  sacra* 
mental  meals,  as  a  condition  of  regaining  the  lost  purity  or  status. 
The  ethical  ideal  of  atonement  and  purity  of  heart  is  at  last 
attained  when,  as  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  all  ritual  aas  are 
abandoned  as  indifferent  to  moral  progress.  The  dross  of  the 
primitive  taboo  still  encumbers  the  conscience  in  churches  whid* 
insbt  on  outward  ritual  performances  as  an  element  in  bolineft 
or  moral  perfection  and  purity.  The  tendency  of  dvilizatiott  is 
more  and  more  to  antiquate  them  as  obstacles  rather  than  aids 
to  the  formation  of  character. 

In  most  primitive  societies  the  chief  sources  of  ritual  pollutioa 
are  birth,  death,  bloodshed,  blood,  especially  menstruous  bkiod 
Numberless  other  things  are  or  have  been  taboo  anoong  diffcrcsi 
peoples,  such  as  trees,  coloure,  foods  and  drinks,  persons,  placrs 
seasons.  Persons  and  things  brought  even  involuntarily  into  con- 
tact  or  association  with  these  are  tabooed,  and  only  recover  their 
normal  condition  by  some  rite  of  purification  or  catkarsu.  Such 
rites  operate  by  the  transference  elsewhere  of  the  stain  or  impuricy 
contracted,  very  jgenerally  the  impurity  is  due  to  the  haunticg 
by  an  unclean  spirit  or  ghost,  who  must  be  driven  off  by  cskorciscft 
invoking  the  name  of  a  more  powerful  and  clean  spirit,  which  ujually 
entere  the  thing  or  person  possessed  in  place  01  the  undeaa.  Oa 
thb  side  rites  of  punfication  may  become  rites  of  consecratioa.  la 
lower  civilizations  disease  and  madness  arc  held  to  be  caused  by  e\il 
spirits  which  are  similarly  expelled:  and  on  thb  side  parificatoiy 
ntes  develop  into  the  medical  art.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
drug  was  onginally  not  a  substance  succeeding  by  dint  of  its  cheaiica] 
properties  and  physical  reactions  on  our  bodies,  but  a  taUsraan  or 
charm  taken  internally  and  succeeding  by  reason  of  its  magkal 
properties. 

Among  the  methods  of  purification  used  widely  among  difhrent 
races  and  in  various  religions,  the  following  may  be  enumenced. 
though  the  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended. 

I.  Fbcular  sacrifices,  often  recurring  annually,  mtended  to  renew 
the  life  of  the  god  in  the  worshippers.  "  Without  shedding  ci  blood 
there  b  no  remission  of  sins  "  (rich.  ix.  22). 

3.  Vicarious  sacrifice,  whereby  the  guilt  of  an  individual  or  of  s 
clan  b  transferred  into  an  animal,  like  the  Jewish  scap^oat.  whicb  is 
forthwith  destroyed  or  sent  over  the  frontier. 

3.  Washing  or  sprinkling  with  water,  as  a  rule  previously  bfessed 
or  exorcised ;  or  with  the  water  of  separation  (t.r.  water  mused  vitk 
ashes  of  a  red  heifer). 

4.  Washing  with  gomet^  or  urine  of  the  sacred  cow. 

5.  Anointing  with  holv  oil. 

.6.  Smearing  with  the  olood,  e.g.  of  the  passover  lamb  orof  apic: 
or  by  actual  baptism  with  the  blood  of  an  ox  as  in  the  Taurob^oja 
(see  Mithras). 

7.  Fumigation  with  smoke  of  incense  used  at  sacrifices,  the  inorrsr 
itself  being  the  gum  of  a  holy  tree  and  gathered  with  magical  pnaa- 
tions. 

8.  Rubbing  with  sulphur  or  other  lyes.  Use  of  hellebore,  hyssop. 
&c. 

9.  burmng  with  fire  objects  in  which  the  impurity  has  beta 
confined. 

10.  Sprinkling  with  water  in  which  the  cross  has  been  washed 
<used  for  flocks  and  fields  in  Armenb). 

II.  Evil  spirits  are  expelled  by  invocation  of  the  name  of  a  bring 
more  powerful  than  they,  and  by  the  introduction  of  a  clean  ^m. 

13.  By  fastine. 

13.  In  the  old  Parsee  religion  the  drugs  or  demons  which  infect  s 
corpse  can  be  driven  off  by  the  look  of  certain  kinds  of  dofs. 

14.  An  impure  contagion  may  be  removable  together  with  hair, 
nails  or  bits  of  clothing.  Hence  the  use  of  the  tonsure  and  the 
custom  of  shaving  the  head  in  vows. 
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.  I5>  Homes  msy  be  ptufM  of  cVu  cpints  by  twwpioK  tfmi  out 
with  a  bfx>om,  or  by  many  of  the  cathartic  media  above  esumeratod 


for  purifiation  of  the  pehoo. 
10.  By  use  of  fait.. 


sexual  intercourae. 


17.  By  cdibacy,  virginity  and  abstention  from  sexua 
i8.  By  confession  or  expulsion  of  the  evil  in  speech. 
JO.  By  8|)itting  and  blowing  the  nose  in  order  to  evacuate  devils 
haiDounng  in  the  head  and  throat. 

20.  By  qMttle,  as  in  the  baptismal  rite  of  the  Latins. 

21.  By  passing  between  fires  or  jumping  through  fire. 
By  sitting  or  standing  on  or  wearing  the  fleece  of  a  holy 


33.  By  beatfaig  and  stinging  with  ants,  by  branding,  tattooing, 
knocking  out  of  teeth. 

34.  By  drcumdaon  and  other  more  serious  mutilations. 

*  In  many  of  these  rites  the  old  man  contaminated  in  some  way  is 
put  off  and  the  mystic  is  reborn.  This  idea  of  rebirth  is  especially 
prominent  in  the  blood-bath  of  the  TauroboUum  fNa  6)  and  in 
Christian  baptism  .(3.9.);  also  in  the  initiatory  ntcs  01  various 
savages  who  even  malce  a  pretence  of  killing  their  boys  and 
bringing  them  back  to  life  again.  (F.  C  C) 

PURIH,  a  Jewish  festival  held  on  the  Z4th  axid  xsth  of  Adar, 
the  last  month  of  the  Jewish  calendar.  According  to  Jewish 
tradition  it  is  held  in  celebration  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
from  the  massacre  plotted  against  them  by  their  enemy  Haman 
in  the  time  of  Artazenes,  who  fixed  upon  the  former  date  by 
casting  "lots"  (-Hebrew  loan-word  Furim).  It  is  preceded 
by  a  fast  on  the  13th  day  of  Adar,  known  as  the  Fast  of  Esther, 
based  upon  Esther  iv.  x6. 

Pttrim  is  the  carnival  of  the  Jewish  year.  Friends  exchimge 
gifts,  and  thus  occasion  is  taken  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  in  the  most  considerate  manner  under  the  guise  of  gifts. 
The  children  masquerade,  and  their  parents  are  enjoined  to 
drink  wine  until  they  cannot  distinguish  between  blessing 
Mordecai  and  cursing  HanuuL  The  MegOlah  or  Roll  of  Esther 
is  read  both  at  home  and  in  the  sjmasogue,  and  wherever,  during 
the  reading,  the  name  of  Haman  is  mentioned,  it  is  accompanied 
with  tramping  the  feet.  In  former  times  Haman  was  burnt  in 
effigy,  holding  on  to  a  ring  and  swinging  from  one  side  of  the  firo 
to  the  other  (see  L.  Ginzberg,  Gwtuca,  1909,  pp.  x,  4x9;  Davidson, 
Parody,  pp.  ai-aa).  This  custom,  whidi  is  still  observed  among 
the  Jews  of  Caucasia  (Tchomi,  Sepker  korMasaolky  pp.  X9x-X9a), 
is  very  andent,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Sanhedrin  64). 
From  the  17th  centuxy  onward  Purim  plays  were  performed 
mostly  by 'the  children,  who  improvised  a  dramatic  version  of 
the  story  of  Esther.  This  grew  to  be  the  characteristic  folk- 
drama  of  the  ghetto,  and  has  not  died  out  in  eastern  Europe  to 
the  present  day. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  spent  upon  the  name  and  origin  of  the 
feast.  As  regards  the  name,  we  may  dismiss  at  once  the  suggestions 
of  J.  Fuerst  {Kanon  des  Alten  TesUments)  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  Persian  bakar,  "spring,"  and  of  Hitzig  {GesckichU  Israels). 
who  derives  it  from  the  modem  Arabic  Pkur,  "  the  New  Year." 
These  conjectures  were  made  in  the  preisdentific  era  of  philoloey. 
Scarcely  more  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  made  by  Von 
Hammer;  but  better  known  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  Lagarde. 
who  connects  the  name  Purim  with  the  ok!  Zoroastrian  festival 
of  the  dead,  entitled  Famardigan,  Lanrde.  who  is  followed  by 
Renan,  connects  this  form  with  the  LXX.  variant  of  the  Hebrew 
i^povpul);  but  there  is  absolutdy  nothing  about  Purim  whkh 
suggesu  any  relation  with  a  festival  of  the  dead.  Graetx's  sugges- 
tion lUamais.  Jud.  xxxv.  to  seq.)  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
puraM.  meaning  wine-press  (Is.  bdiL  3).  obviously  fails  to  connect 
a  spring  festival  of  joyousness  with  the  autumn  vine  harvest. 
Zimroem  {ZATW  xL  157  seq.)  connects  Purim  with  the  pwhru  or 
assembly  of  the  gods,  which  forms  part  of  the  Babylonian  New 
Year  festival  Za^uku,  but  the  inserted  guttural  is  against  the 
identification. 

The  most  plausible  etymology  connects  the  name  with  the 
Assyrian  purUt  either  in  the  sense  of  "  turn  "  of  oflke  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  New  Year  or  in  that  of  "  pebble  "  used  for  votes  or  lots, 
as  with  the  Greek  ^4^.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  to  say  the  least, 
that  Dieulafqy  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  Memnonium  at  Susa 
(the  andent  Shushan,  given  as  the  scene  of  the  events  narrated  in 
the  Book  of  EstherV  a  quadrangular  prism  bearing  different  numbers 
00  its  four  faces.  This  etymological  connexion,  suggested  by  Jensen 
(Koswialogie.  84),  brings  the  festival  of  Purim  into  ckwe  relatbn 
with  the  fiaoylonian  New  Year  festival  known  as  Zarmukit,  in  which 
one  oif  the  most  prominent  ceremonials  was  the  celebration  of  the 
assembly  of  the  gods  under  the  presidency  of  Marduk  (Merodach) 
for  the  Durpose  01  determining  the  fates  of  the  New  Year.  Meissner 
{ZDMg,  1 396  seq.)  and  others  have  suggested  that  the  drunkenness 


and  masquerading  current  at  the  period  of  Purim  are  directly  derived 
from  the  aeneral  period  of  licence  aUowed  at  the  Sacaea  festival  of 
the  Babylonian  New  Year.  Even  the  fact  that  this  latter  was 
celebrated  on  the  fytt  of  Nisan,  or  a  fortnight  after  the  Jewish  date 
for.  Purim,  is  con^rmed  by  the  Book  of  Esther  itself,  which  stateb 
that  "  In  the  first  month,  which  is  the  month  Nisan,  they  cast  Pur, 
that  is,  the  bt,  before  Haman  "  (Esther  iiL  7-uc.  36).  The  change  of 
datje  may  have  been  made  in  order  not  to  conflict  with  the  Passover 
on  the  I5th  of  Nisan.  The  connexion  that  has  been  suggested 
between  the  names  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  and  those  of  the  Assyrian 
deities  Marduk  and  Ishtar  wouki  be  a  further  strong  confirmation 
of  the  proposed  etymology  and  derivation  of  the  feast  (see  Esther). 

Going  still  further,  J.  G.  Frsser  connects  Purim  with  the  whole 
series  of  sfving  festivals  current  in  western  Asia,  in  which  the  old  god 
of  vwetation  was  put  to  death  and  a  new  human  representative  of 
him  elected  and  allowed  to  have  royal  and  divine  rights,  so  as  to  pro- 
mote the  coming  harvest  iGptden  Bought  3nd.  ed.,  vol.  iii.  p.  151  seq.). 
The  death  of  the  god,  he  suggests,  is  represented  by  the  Fast  of 
Esther  on  the  13th  of  Adar,  the  day  before  Purim,  while  the  rejoicing 
on  Purim  itself,  and  the  licence  accompanying  it,  recall  the  union  ai 
the  ^  and  goddess  of  vegetation,  of  which  he  sees  traces  in  the 
relations  of  Mordecai  and  Esther.  There  may  possibly  be  "  sur- 
vivals "  of  the  influence  of  some  such  celebrations  both  on  the  Book 
of  Esther  and  on  the  ceremonies  of  Purim,  but  there  is  absolutely 
no  evidence  that  the  Jewa^  took  over  the  interpretation  of  these 
festivals  with  their  celebration.  Nor  is  th^  any  record  of  royal 
privilei^  attaching  to  any  person  at  the  period  of  Purim  such  as 
occurs  m  the  festi^^  with  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  connected  by 
Fraxer.  His  further  suggestion,  therefore,  that  the  Ironical  crowning 
of  Jesus  with  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  inscription  over  the  Cross, 
together  with  the  selection  of  Barabbas,had  anything  to  do  with  the 
feast  of  Purim,  must  be  rejected.  The  connexion  of  the  Passion 
with  the  Passover  rather  than  Purim  would  alone  be  suffident  to 
nullify  the  sugsestion.  However,  it  is  practically  certain,  Ixith 
from  the  etymology  of  the  word  Purim  and  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  festivals,  that  the  feast,  as  represented  in  the  Book  of  Esther, 
was  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  who  themselves  appeared  to  have 
adapted  it  from  the  Babylonians.  This  b  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  Book  of  Esther  contains  several  Persian  words  and  shows 
throughout  a  familiarity  with  Persian  conditions.  This  renders  it 
impossible  to  accept  Haupt's  suggestion  that  Purim  is  connected 
witl^  the  celebration  of  Nkanor's  Day,  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of 
Judas  Maccabaeus  over  the  Syrian  general  Nicanor  at  Adasa  (161  a.c.) 
on  the  i^th  of  Adar,  since  this  is  the  date  of  the  Fast  of  Esther, 
and,  besides,  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  which  refers  to  Nicanor's 
Day,  wpeakt  of  it  as  the  day  before  Mordecai's  Day  (3  Mace.  xvi.  36).' 
If,  as  seems  probable,  the  earlier  Greek  version  of  the  Book  of  Esther 
was  made  about  179  B.C.  (Swete,  InlroducHon  of  the  Old  Ttstament  in 
Creek,  p.  35),  this  suege^on  of  the  connexion  of  Purim  with  the 
Maccabean  period  made  by  Haupt  and,  before  him,  by  Willrich,  falls 
to  the  ground. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Jews  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt  should  have  accepted  a  purely  Persian  or  Babylonian 
festivailong  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  Persian 
Empire.  Cme  can  understand  ita  adoption  during,  or  soon  after, 
the  reign  of  Cyrus,  whose  policy  was  so  favourable  to  the  Jews,  and 
it  might  easily  have  become  as  popular  among  them  as  Christmas 
tends  Jo  become  among  modern  Jews.  When  the  exiles  returned 
'    /  probab*    '        .-»--- 


from  Babylon  they  pro! 
of  keeping  the  festival. 


ably  brought  back  with  them  the  practice 


The  date  at  which  the  feast  of  Puiim  was  first  adopted  by  the 
Jews  from  their  Persian  neighbours  would  be  definitdy  deter- 
mined if  we  knew  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  The  festival 
is  first  mentioned  in  3  Mace  zv.  36,  and  from  that  time  onwards 
has  formed  one  of  the  most  popular  festivals  of  the  Jewish 
calendar.  It  became  customary  to  bum  an  effigy  of  Hainan  at 
the  oondusion  of  the  feast,  and  this  was  regarded  as  in  some  ways 
an  attack  on  Chxistianity  and  was  thereforo  forbidden  by  the 
Theodosian  code,  XVI.  vilL  x8.  This  prohibition  may  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  mentioned  by  Socrates  {Hist,  ecdes.  vii.) 
that,  in  4x6  a.d.,  the  Jews  of  Tnmester,  a  town  in  Syria,  ill- 
treated  a  Christian  child  during  some  Purim  pranks  and  caused 
his  death.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  this  gave  rise  to  the 
myth  of  the  blood  accusation  in  which  Jews  are  alleged  to  sacri- 
fice a  Christian  child  at  Passover;  but  this  is  unlikdy,  since 
it  has  never  been  suggested  that  this  crime  was  committed  in 
connexion  with  Purim.  But  Jewish  sources  of  the  xoth  centuxy 
state  that  the  custom  of  burning  an  effigy  of  Haman  was  still 
kept  up  at  that  time  (L.  Ginzberg,  Ceonica,  ii.),  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Albiruni  (Ckranology,  tr.  Sachau,  373)  and  Makrizi, 
and  indeed  the  custom  was  carried  on  down  to  the  present 
century  by  Jewish  children,  who  treated  Haman  as  a  sort  of 
Guy  Fawkes.  Fraxer  suggests  {loc,  cU.  172)  that  this  U  a  survival 
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of  the  burning  of  the  man-god,  like  Hercules  or  Sandan,  who 
again  represented  the  old  spirit  of  vegetation  which  was  dying 
away  in  spring  to  revive  with  the  new  vegetation.  The  earliest 
mention,  however,  of  this  burning  of  Haman  in  effigy  cannot  be 
traced  back  earlier  than  the  Talmud  in  the  5th  century. 

In  connexion  with  Purim  many  quaint  customs  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Jews  of  later  times.  All  means  are  adapted  to 
increase  the  hilarity  of  the  two  days,  which  are  filled  with 
feasting,  dancing,  singmg  and  making  merry  generally.  In 
Germany  it  was  even  customary  for  men  to  dress  up  as  women, 
and  women  as  men,  against  the  conmiand  of  Deut  xnL  5.  In 
Frankfort  the  women  were  allowed  to  open  their  lattice  windows 
in  the  synagogue  in  honour  of  the  deliverance  brought  about  by 
Esther.  Execration  of  Haman,  as  the  typical  persecutor  of 
the  Jews,  took  various  forms.  In  Germany  wooden  mallets  were 
used  in  the  synagogue  to  beat  the  benches  when  Haman's  name 
was  read  out  from  the  scroll  of  Esther,  and  during  the  festivities 
these  mallets  were  sometimes  used  on  the  heads  of  the  by- 
standers. Cakes  were  made  of  a  certain  shape  to  be  eaten  by 
the  children,  which  were  called,  in  Germany,  Hamantaschen 
(Haman-pockets)  and  Hamanohren  (Haman-ears),  and  in  Italy, 
Orecckie  d^Aman,  In  Italy  a  puppet  representing  Haman  was 
set  up  on  high  amidst  shouts  of  vengeance  and  blowing  of 
trumpets.  In  Caucasus  the  women  made  a  wooden  block  to 
represent  Haman,  which,  on  being  discovered  by  the  men  on 
their  return  to  the  synagogue,  was  thrown  into  the  fire.  Besides 
gifts  to  friends,  parents  made  Purim  gifts  to  their  children, 
especially  in  the  form  of  Purim  cakes.  To  preside  over  these 
festivities  it  was  customary  to  have  a  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
who  was  called  king  in  Provence,  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  the  Feast  of  Fools.  In  later  days  the  same  function  was 
performed  by  the  Purim  Rabbi,  who  often  indulged  in  parodies 
of  the  ritual 

With  Purim  is  connected  the  only  trace  of  a  true  folk-drama 
among  Jews.  The  first  Spanish  drama  written  by  Jews  was 
entitled  "  Esther,"  by  Solomon  Usque  and  Lazaro  Gratiano, 
•published  in  1567;  and  there  is  another  entitled  "  Comedia 
famosa  de  Aman  y  Mordechay,"  produced  anonymously  in 
Leiden  in  1699.  Among  the  German  Jews  PurimSpifU  were 
frequent  and  can  be  traced  back  to  the  i6th  century,  where  there 
is  reference  to  their  being  regularly  performed  at  Tannhausen. 
The  earliest  one  of  these  printed  was  entitled  **  Ahaswerosh- 
Spicl,"  appeared  at  Frankfort  in  1708,  and  was  reprinted  by 
Schudt  in  Juedische  Merck^Wuerdigkeitent  ii.  314  seq.  These 
were  followed  by  a  large  number  of  similar  reproductions,  none 
of  any  great  merit,  but  often  showing  ingenuity  in  parodying 
more  serious  portions  of  the  Jewish  ritual  (Davidson,  Parody^ 
pp.  l^,  so,  199-203). 

Besides  the  general  festival  of  Purim,  various  communities 
of  Jews  have  bistituted  special  local  Purims  to  commemorate 
occasions  when  they  have  been  saved  from  disaster.  Thus  the 
Jews  of  Cairo  cdebrated  Purim  on  the  28th  of  Adar  in  memory 
of  their  being  miraculously  saved  from  the  persecution  of  Ahmed 
Pasha  in  1524.  The  Jews  of  Frankfort  celebrate  their  special 
Purim  on  the  20th  of  Adar  because  of  their  deliverance  from 
persecution  by  Fettmilch  in  16 16.  The  Jews  of  Algiers  similarly 
celebrated  the  repulse  of  the  emperor  Charies  V.  in  1541,  by 
which  they  escaped  coming  once  more  into  the  yoke  of  the 
Spaniards.  Similar  occasions  for  rcjoidng  were  introduced  by 
individuals  into  their  families  to  celebrate  their  escape  from 
danger.  Thus  Abraham  Danzig  celebrated  in  this  manner  his 
escape  from  the  results  of  an  exi^osion  of  a  powder  magazine 
at  Wflna  in  1804.  Rabbi  Enoch  Altschul  of  Prague  recorded 
his  own  escape  on  the  22nd  of  Tebct  1623  4n  a  special  roll  or 
megiUah,  which  was  to  be  read  by  his  family  on  that  date  with 
rejoicing  similar  to  the  general  Purim.  David  Brandeis  of 
Jung-Bunzlau  in  Bohemia  was  saved  from  an  accusation  of 
poisoning  on  the  xoth  of  Adar  1731,  and  instituted  a  similar 
family  Purim  celebration  in  consequence. . 

Sec  Biblical  Dictionaries  of  Hastings  and  Chcyne,  s.v.;  Jew. 
Bncy.,  s.v.  "Purim";  "  Puritn  Plays,"  "Purims,  Special"; 
W.  u-bt,  Die  Purimsage  (Berlin,  1900) ;  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in 


the  Middle  Ages;  Lagardc.  Purim,  ein  Beitrag  tmr  Cesdnckte  in 
Relttum  (Gficringen.  188O;  Steinschneider.  Purim  mud  PanUe 
(Berlin,  1902);  P.  Haupt,  Purim  (Leipzig,  1906);  Davidson.  Paradj 
%n  Jewish  Literature,  pp.  21.  27,  30,  135-9  (New  York,  1908). 

G-JaO 

PURIN,  CiH«N4,  in  chemistry,  the  name  given  by  Emil 
Fischer  to  the  parent  substance  of  a  large  group  of  compounds, 
the  more  important  of  which  are  sardne,  xanthine,  uric  add, 
adenine,  paraxanthine,  guanine,  theophylline,  theobromine  aad 
caffeine.  Its  formula  is  shown  in  the  /i)K_CHf6) 
inset,  the  positions  taken  by  sub-  (2)HC(5)C-NH(7) 
stituent  atoms  or  groups  being  nimi-  ||      (I         \/~ti«\ 

bered  as  shown.  E.  Fischer  {Ber.,  31,  (3)N — t— N/^" ^ 
p.  2564)  obtained  it  in  1898  by  reduc-'  ^^  /9) 

ing  2*6-di-iodo  piirin,   obtained  from  runn. 

2*6-8trichlorpurin  (see  bdowxu^  Uricadd),  hydriodic  add  and 
phosphonium  iodide  at  o^  with  sine  dust  and  water,  the  zinc 
double  salt  so  obtained  being  decomposed  by  su^>huretted 
hydrogen,  the  predpitated  zinc  sulphide  filtered  off  and  the 
solution  concentrated.  It  has  also  been  synthesized  by  O.  Isaj 
{Ber.,  1906, 39,  p.  250)  from  5-nitro-uraciL  This  substance  wiib 
phosphorus  oxychloride  gives  2«4-dichIor-5-nitro  pyrimidine, 
which  with  ammonia  gives  4-amino-2-chlor-5-nitro  pyrimidine, 
by  redudng  this  compound  with  hydriodic  add  and  phos- 
phonium iodide,  4*  5-diamino-pyrimidine  is  obtained,  whidi  with 
formic  add  furnishes  purin;  tiius: — 

NHCH     N.CH         n<:h       n^th       u<m 

AhIcO  i!.'ia  il.li.NH.      M.NH.      M-S^- 

Purin  crystallizes  in  microscopic  needles,  which  melt  at  ax6*  C 
It  possesses  the  properties  of  both  an  add  and  a  base.  It  is 
characterized  by  its  ready  solubility  in  water  and  by  its  stafai£ty 
towards  oxidizing  agents. 

h^paxantkiiie,  CH^N^,  is  6-oacyparia. 
1I  liquids  and  cfgaas  and  in  the  seeds  of 
v-cred  by  J.  Schprer  in  milk  {Aum.  1850. 
.    _     .  ,  I  Ler  in  muscle.    It  cr^-stalliKs  in  neecUes 

Which  decompose  at  1=^  <  C.  k  was  rjrnth«ucd  by  £.  Fisd«x 
(Ber.,  1897,  30,  p.  2228;  I  >  heating  2-6a-trichlorpurin  with  aqoeocs 
caustic  potash,  and  redi:  1  n-^  the  dichlorli>TJOxa.nihinc  50  obtained  by 
hydriodic  acid.  Itsaqui  .n  -[>luUQnshgw?H]iddproprrtiea,decompcv 
ioK  carbonates.  It  als<  1  tris  a  hydrochloride,  CtH^N'^O-Ha-HjO. 
Wnen  oxidized  bv  hy  !:  }  U>ric  ^it\fi  and  pofci**iuni  chkxate  it 
yields  alloxan  and  urc  aaanganaie  k 

gives  oxalic  acid. 

yiiethylhypoxanthine  was  tynthesiaed  by  W.  Traube  and  F.  winter 
(Arch.  Pharm.,  1906,  244,  p.  11),  whilst  S-cxypurin  was  obtained  by 
E.  Fischer  and  L.  Ach  in  1897  {Ber.,  30,  p.  2213),  and  by  O.  Isay 
(B«r.,  1006,  39,  p.  251). 

Xanthine,  CiHiNiOs,  or  2*6-dioxyparin.  was  discovered  in  1817 
by  Marcet  in,  a  urinary  calculus;  it  also  occurs  in  varioos  annaal 
organs  (the  liver,  pancreas  and  muscular  tissue),  in  urine,  and  is 
beetroot  juice.  It  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  nuclein  with  water 
(A.  Kosscl,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1880,  4. p.  290);  by  the  dcconpost- 
tion  of  guanine  with  nitrous  acid  (A.  btrecker,  Ann,,  1858,  loft, 
p.  141 ) ;  and  by  heating  the  forniyl  derivative  of  4•5-diamino-2-6Hdiosv- 
pyrimidine  to  120*  C.  fW.  Traube,  Ber.,  1900,  m.  p.  3035).  Tlas 
pyrimidine  u  prepared  from  cvanacetyl  urea,  which  on  trcatnxot 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  is  converted  into 
4-amino-2>6-dioxypyrimidine.  The  isonitroso  derivative  of  this 
compound  is  then  reduced  by  ammonium  sulphide  to  4-s-dianrino- 
2-6-dioxypyrimidine.  the  formyl  derivative  of  which,  on  heariag 
passes  into  xanthine. 

COCH,    COCH,        COC:NOH  COCNH,     CO-CNH^ 

NHCN-»NHC:NH-»NHC:NH-»NHCNHr-»NH  Q—S^ 
CONHi         COIS'H    CO'fiH         COKH         CO— NH 

It  decomposes  when  heated,  giving  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide  aad 
hydrocyanic  acid.  It  possesses  both  acid  and  basic  properties, 
when  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  220*  C.  it 
decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  glycine  and  fondc 
acid.  Potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  oxidize  it  to  alksoa 
and  urea.    Methylation  of  its  lead  salt  pves  theobromine. 

The  isomeric  6-8-dioxypurin  was  prepared  by  E.  Fischer  and 
L.  Ach  (loc.  cit). 

i-Methylxanthine  was  found  in  urine  by  M.  Krf^er  and  G.  SakxBOO 
(Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1 897, 24.  P-  364) :  3-meihylxanShine  was  obtained 
by  E.  Fischer  and  F.  Ach  (Ber.,  1898.  30,  1980)  from  3-methyl  vie 


Oxypurins. — Sardne  01 
It  is  found  in  many  ar  i  r 
many  plants,  and  was  <J '. 
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add;  and  7-metkyixaMtkine  or  hetefoxaathine,  which  is  found  in 
human  urine,  may  be  obtuned  from  theobromine  (E.  Fiacher.  Ber., 
k897>  30>  P-  2400;  aee  alio  ibid.,  1898,  31,  p.  117). 

Theot>kyUin0,  Ci(CHa)BHAN4,  or  i-3-dtmethyl-a-6-dioxypurin, 
waa  isolated  by  A.  Koasel  from  tea-leaves  {Ber.,  1888,  ai.  p.  2164). 
It  was  synthesized  by  E.  Fiacher  and  L.  Ach  {Btr.,  189^,  a8.  p.  3135) 
from  !•  dimethyl  uric  acid,  which  on  treatment  with  phosphorus 
pcntactUoride  yields  chlortheophylline.  from  which  theophylline 
IS  obtained  by  reduction  with  hydriodic  acid.  W.  Traube  {Ber.,  1900, 
33f  P*  3035)  formed  the  nitroao  derivative  of  iminodimethyl  barbi- 
turic acid  ([obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride 
on  cyanacetic  acid  and  dimethyl  urea),  and  reduced  it  by  ammo- 
nium sulphide  to  l«3-dimethyl-4-5-dtamino-a'6-dioxypyrimidine,  the 
formyl  derivative  01  which,  when  heated  to  250*  C,  loses  the  elements 
of  water  and  yields  theophylline  (cf.  Xantkiru).  It  behaves  as  a 
weak  base.  When  oxidized  by  potassium  chlorate  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  yields  dimethylalloxan.  Its  silver  salt  on  methyuition 
yields  caffeine. 

The  isomeric  Paraxantktne,  ^  or  i'7-dimethyl-a'6-dio3r^rin, 
occurs  in  urine.  It  has  been  obtained  from  theobromine  (E.  Fiacher, 
Ber.,  1807,  30,  p.  ;>400);  from  17-dimethyl  uric  acid  (E.  Fischer 
and  H.  Cflemm,  Ber.,  1898,  31,  p.  363a);  and  from  8-chlorcaffeine 
(E.  Fischer,  Ber,',  1906,  39,  p.  433).  On  methylation  it  yields 
caffeine. 

A  third  isomer  TheolfromiHe,  or  37-dimethyl-a«6-dioxypurin,  is 
found  in  the  cocoa-bean  (f rom.  nbeodr oma  cacao)  and  in  the  kola-nut. 
It  is  obtained  by  methytating  xanthine,  or  from  3'7-dimethyl  uric 
acid  (E.  Fischer.  Ber.,  1897,  30,  p.  1839).  This  acid,  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  oxychloride  and  pentachloride^  b  converted  into 
3-7-dimethyl-6<hior-a'8-dioxypunn,  which  with  ammonia  gives 
the  correspondine  amino  compound.  This  substance  with  phos- 
phorus oxychlorioe  yields  t'7-dimethyl-6-amino-a-oxy-8-chlorpurin, 
which  on  reduction  with  nydriodic  acid  leads  to  3-^-dimethyl-6- 
amino-2-oxypurin,  from  which  theobromine  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid.  It  is  also  obtained  by  W.  Traube's  method 
(Ber.,  1900,  3^,  p.  3047)  from  cyanacctyl  methyl  urea,  which  gjves 
3-methyl-4-5-3uamino-2'6-dioxypyrimidine,  whose  formyl  deriva- 
tive yields  3[-methvlxanthine,  from  which  theobromine  is  obtained 
by  methylation.  It  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  needles  which  sublime 
at  aQ0-a95*  C.  It  behaves  as  a  weak  base.  Potassium  chlorate 
and  hydrochloric  acid  oxidize  it  to  methyl  alloxan  and  methyl  urea, 
thromic  acid  mixture  oxidizes  it  to  carbon  dioxide,  methylamine  and 
mcthylparabanic  acid.  When  boiled  with  baryta  it  yields  carbon 
diokide,  ammonia,  methylamine,  formic  acid  and  aarcosine.  Methy- 
lation of  its  silver  salt  yields  caffeine. 

Caffeine,  C»H(CHi)aN40t,  is  i-3-7-trimethyl-a'6-dioxypurin.  For 
its  general  properties  and  method  of  extraction  see  Cafpbinb. 
It  may  be  synthesized  by  methylating  chlortheophylline  and  re- 
ducing the  resulting  product  (E.  Fischer  and  L.  Acn,  Ber.,  1895,  a8, 
P-  3135)1  hv  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  on  tetramethyl 
uric  aad,  tne  resulting  chlorcaffeine  being  reduced  {Ber.,  1897.  30, 
p.  3010);  from  dimethylalloxan  (Ber.,  1897.  30,  p.  56^);  from 
3-methyl  uric  acid  (Ber.,  1898,  31,  p.  1980).  and  from  i*3-dunethyl- 
4-5-diamino-a'6-dioxypyrimidine  (W.  Traube,  Ber.,  1900,  33.  p. 
304a).  The  three  latter  methods  may  be  outlined  as  follows.  Di- 
methylalloxan (I.)  condenses  with  methylamine  in  the  presence  of 
sulphurous  acid  to  form  an  addition  product  (II.),  which  on  hydrolysis 
yields  i'3-7-trimethyl  uramil;  this  substance  gives  with  potassium 
cyanate.  i  •3*7-trimethyl  pseudo-uric  acid  (III.),  whkh  on  dehydration 
yields  i*3-7-trimethyl  uric  acid  (hydroxycaffcine) ;  this  substance 
with  phosphorus  pentachloride  gives  cfilcrcaffeine,  which  yields 
caffeine  (IV.)  on  reduction: — 


H,CNCO  HiCNCO        HiCNCO 


HiCNCO 


oc<!:o-»occhnhch,-»occhn/^  *  -oCCnC' 

HiCNCO  HiCNCO  HjCNCO  H,CN  CN-^ 

(1.)  (II.)  (III.)  (IV.) 

3-Methyl  uric  acid  (I.)  (H.  Hill,  Ber.,  1876, 9,  p.  370)  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  oxychloride  is  converted  into  3-mcthyl-a'6-dioxy-8- 
chlorpurin  (3-metnyl-chlorxanthine)  (II.),  which,  on  treatment  with 
methyl  iodide  in  alkaline  solution,  gives  chlortheobromine  (III.), 
from  which  chlorcaffeine  (IV.)  can  bt  obtained  by  further  methy- 
lation:— 


HN-CO 


HN-CO 


HN-CO 


CHjN-CO 


cob-HTL-*  oi  CsE^     -*  ot  i-N<^-»    oi  i-NC^ 

(L)  (ID  (IlL)  (IV). 

Dimethyl-diamino-dioxypyrimidine  (see  Thec^hyUin  above)  yields 
a  formyl  derivative  which  on  treatment  with  sodium  ethylate 
fumishin  a  sodium  salt.  This  salt  heated  for  some  hours  with 
methyl  iodide  yidds  caffdne. 

The  constitution  of  caffdne  was  settled  by  E.  Fischer  (Ann., 
1882,  215.  p.  aM).  Earlier  investigatwns  had  shown  that  oxidatkin 
with  nitric  acid  gave  dimethylparabanic  add  or  cholesterophanc 
0*  Stenhouse.  Ann.,  1843,  45,  p.  366) ;  that  chkmoe  water  oxidized 


it  to  amalic  add  or  tetramethyl  alloxantin  (Fr.  Rochleder.  Ann, 
1840,  7I.  p.  I),  and  that  hydrolysis  with  banrta  gave  caffeidine 
(A.  Strecko',  Ann.,  i86a.  133,  p.  360),  which  could  be  further  hydro- 
lysed  to  sarcosine,  methylamine,  formic  add  and  carbon  dioxide 
(O.  Schultzen,  Zett.  f,  Ckemie,  1867,  p.  61^).  Fischer  confirmed 
these  results  and  showed  further  that  oxidation  with  chlorine  water 
gave  monomethyi  urea  and  dimethyl  alk>xan,  pointing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  three  methyl  groups  in  the  molecule.  Further,  on  bromi- 
nation.  a  brom-derivative  is  obtained  which  on  treatment  with 
alcoholic  potash  yields  ethoxy-caffeine,  which  readily  hydrolyses  to 
hydroxy-caffeine.  This  substance  behaves  as  an  unsaturated  com- 
pound aiid  combines  with  a  molecule  of  bromine  to  form  a  derivative 
which  on  treatment  with  alcoholic  potash  yields  dicthoxy-hydrdxy- 
caffeine.  Diethoxy-hydroxycaffeine  on  hydrolysis  with  concen- 
trated hydrochk>ric  aod  yields  apocaffeinc,  CrHiNiOi,  and  hypo- 
caffeine,  C«HrN|Oi: 

r  H  roc  H  \rOH^N^-»  JC7H,N,0.-f  CH,NH,-|-aC:,H,OH 

Apocaffcine  when  boiled  v^ 

caffuricadd.  QHiNiOi,  wtii^  I  '  ! 

converted  into  me«OKa^lc  acid,  mi^vhj  btntrjc  jnJ  mononiL'tii^l  uita. 
Reduction  ol  c^uric  acid  yields^  hydn^c^fTuriic  acidi  C^HiNiOir 
which  itadily  hydfDlivsc*  to  methyl  hyd^i^ioin^  Con^equerttly 
hydrocaf^uric  and  i!3i^uric  addftf  apoaffcint;  and  caffeine  must 
contain  the  grouping  (J  ),  Hypocaffetoe  on  hydrcily»i»  lom  carba«i 
dioxide  and  j^W^  caffolin.  CtHtN^,  which  on  oxidation  with 
alkaline  potasdum  ferricyanide  ykldi  monomrthyl  urea  and  incthyt 
oxamic  acid,  whilst  if  oxidued  by  ailkaline  j)ot.i^^ium  permanganate 
it  yidds  dimethyl  oxamide.  Hence  cafTc^lin  conLaink  the  [rcHiprtg 
(ir.).^  and  in  conicqiipiice  of  its  dow  rrlaiioniihip  Id  hydrDcaJfuric 
add  b  to  be  vritten  as  (ft].},  h  lall^ows  that  the  cafTdne  mokcute 
must  be  writtfn  as  (iV.),  m  result  confimied  by  the  later  sypthess 
of  caffeine  itsell  from  dijDcthyl  allaxaQ  {wee  aboveji 

CH.  CH,  CH,  H,C  CONCH, 

^IJJCC      yNC  ^NCHOH  .Ifi'C  Co 

^NcIh,.   ^NCNCH,.^N:CNHCHa,        ^N-tl^CH, 
(1.)  (II.)  (III.)  (IV.) 

The  above  decomposition  products  of  caffeine  probably  possess 
the  following  constitutions : — 
CHrN C(COjH)a(»    CH, N CH aCO     H,C N C (OH)(CO,H)  H/TNCHOH 

oe  I  oe  I     J        Col  eoi 

ifl.C ^NCHa       N:C ^NCHj      ffC  NHCI^  ArCNHCHi 

Apocalldne.  Hypocaflctae.  Calluric  acid.  Callflib. 

Uric  acid,  C1H4N4O1.  or  a.6-8-trioxypurin,  was  discovered  in' 
1776  in  urinary  calculi  by  Scheele.  It  is  found  in  the  juu:e  of  the 
musdes,  in  blood,  in  urine,  in  the  excrement  of  serpents  and  birds, 
and  in  guano.  The  determination  of  the  constitution  and  of  the 
relation  of  uric  add  to  the  other  members  of  the  eroup  has  been  a 
process  of  gradual  growth.  G.  Brugnatelli  (GiornaU  di  fisica, 
chemiea,  6fc.,  di  BrutnaUUi,  181 8,  11,  pp.  38,  117)  obtained  alloxan, 
and  W.  Prout  (PhU.  Trans.,  1818,  p.  4ao)  obtained  ammonium 
purpurate  from  uric  add,  but  the  first  elaborate  investigation  on 
the  add  was  by  J.  V.  Liebig  and  F.  Wtthler  (Ann.,  4838,  a6,  p.  341), 
who  obtained  from  it  allantoin,  alloxantin,  dialuric  add,  j)arabanic 
add,  oxaluric  acid,  mesoxalic  add.  &c.     Further  examination  of 


who  showed  that  uric  add  and  many  of  its  derivatives  may  be  kx>ked 
on  as  derivatives  of  barbituric  acid.  In  1875  L.  Medicus  (Ann., 
1875.  '75i  p.  a30)  proposed  the  formula  (I.)  for  the  add,  whilst 
R.  Fittig  in  1877  (TraiU  de  ckim.  org.,  p.  334  I1878])  suggested  the 
formula  (II.);  subsequent  investigations  of  R.  Behrend  and 


HNCO 
(I.)  od  (-NHv 
HNCNH/ 


HNC NH 

(II.)  OC  ^OCO 
HNC- NH 


of  E.  Fischer  showed  the  first  formula  to  be  correct.  The  first 
syntheses  of  uric  add  are  due  to  J.  Horhaczewski  (Monats.,  i88a, 

f>.  796;  1885,  p.  356),  who  obtained  very  poor  yields.  These  were 
oliowed  by  the  more  satisfactory  methods  of  K.  Behrend  and  O. 
Roosen  (Ann.,  1888,  a§i,  p.  335)  of  E.  Fischer  and  L.  Ach  (Ber., 
1895. 28.  p.  a47;})  and  of  W.  Traube  (Ber.,  1900,  33,  p.  3035).  Hor- 
haczewski obtained  the  acid  by  heating  urea  with  ammo-acetic 
add  (glycine)  to  aoo-a30*  C,  and  by  fusing  urea  with  trichlorlac- 
tamide.  In  Behrend*s  method  acetoacetic  ester  and  urea  (I.)  are 
condensed  and  the  resulting  ^uramidocrotonic  ester  (II.)  on  hydro- 
lysb  gives  methyl  uradl  (In.),  which  on  treatment  with  concentrated 
nitric  acid  yields  nitro-uradl  carboxylic  add  (IV.).  This  acid 
when  boiled  with  water  loses  carbon  dioxide,  forming  nitro-uracil 
(V.).  which  on  reduction  gives  amido-uracil  (VI.)  and  oxy-uracU 
(VI 1).  Oxidation  of  oxy-uradl  with  bromine  water  leads  to  dioxy- 
uradl  (VIII.),  which,  when  heated  with  urea  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  add  yiekls  uric  acid  (IX.) : — 
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HiCCOH  H,NCO    HiCCNHCONH,  HiCCNH— CO 

CH.C0,C,H,+    H,I^I->     CHCOiCH,      ->      CHCOI^IH 

(1.)  (II.)  4.(111.) 

hcnhco       hcnhco   hcw:cnhco 

h,nC.co.i5ih<-o,nCcoi^h<-  cnCcoi^h 

i    (VI.)  (V.)  (IV.) 


:.NHCO 


H0< 


.NHCNHCO 


"*"  "dc.conh"*hocco.nh        ^NHCCONH 


(VII.)  (Vlll.)  (IX.) 

E.  Fiacher  dehydrated  peeudo-uric  acid  (formed  from  potassium 
cyanate-and  uramil)  by  heating  it  with  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  to 
185*  C,  or  with  a  large  excess  0120%  hydrochloric  add  (fier.,  1897, 
30,  p.  560),  and  to  obtained  uric  acid.  This  method  is  quite  generaL 
W.  Traube  condenses  the  sulphate  of  4  •  5-diamino-3  •  &<lioxv- 
pyrimidine  (I.)  (see  Xanthine,  above)  with  chlorcarbonic  ester.  The 
resulting  urethane  (II.)  when  heated  to  280-190*  C  loses  a  molecule 
of  alcohol,  giving  uric  acid  (III.). 


HNCOCNH,    HNCOCNHCOkCiH,  HNCOCN 

OCNHCNH 


od-NHC-NH,    OCNH 


(I.) 


•C-NH, 
(II.) 


>co 


(III.) 


Uric  acid  is  a  white,  microcrystalline  powder.  It  is  odourless 
and  tasteless,  and  is  insoluble  in  most  reagents.  Its  solubilitv  in 
water  is  increas^d  by  the  presence  of  various  inorganic  salts,  sucn  as 
sodium  phc^phate,  wxtjum  ncetatr,  boniT,  and  particularly  bv 
licEiium  cafbonj,tc.      It  di&solvM  complelely   in  concent ratw   6ul- 

Ehurtc  add„  but  i&  rtprccipiuted  Qn  the  addiiion  of  wate^r*  It 
chavcs  as  a  weak  dibasic  acicj,  Jc  is  decomposed  by  heat  into 
afn mania,  urca^  cyanuric  acid  and  carbop  dla^udc.  On  runon  with 
caustic  alkalis  it  yield*  alkaline  cyanide^  cyana(et  oxalate  and  car- 
bonate. .  It  may  be  recognized  by  mean;  of  the  "  murcxidc " 
reaction*  which  consi^ra  in  evaporating  the  acid  to  dryneia  *ith 
nitric  acid,  when  a  yellowish  residue  j*  obtained  whicn  becomes 
piurple^red  if  moistened  with  ammonia.  On  the  quantitative 
titinsation  of  uric  acid  sx  F.  W.  TunnlcUHc  (^Ctttm*  Ctnteoib.,  i«<)7, 
II,  p.  9B7J  E*  H.  Bartlo%  ibk!-,  p.  644  and  F.  G,  Hopkins,  Chrm. 
JVftFf.  189J,  6&.  p.  lo6). 

MiJky^  Uri£  Acids, — j-Mcthyl  uric  acid  was  prepared  by  E. 
Fifchcr  and  H»  Cknim  {Btr,.  1897.  40,  p,  3090  ^ram  monomethyl 
allosan  and  ammoniutn  sulphite,  vhich  condense  toE^ether  to  form 
I'mcthvltiramil  Thlfc  witfj  potiuuuin  cj-anaic,  gives  i-mcthyl- 
4f'Urk  add,  which  on  dehydration  gives  i-metFiyl  uric  mid. 
3'  or  cuMt-thyl  uric  add  was  prrparrd  by  Jlill  (ff^r.,  jiye, 
Qt  p-  370^  by  heating  acid  Irad  unite  with  methyl  iodide.  It  is 
best  obtained  by  bcalini;  ^methyl  chlorxanthine  with  hydrochlpric 
acid  tcH2S'^  C.  {iL  Fiicher,  Bfr.,  i898»  3T,  p.  1984).  7- or  t?- Methyl 
uric  acid  ii  prepared  by  healing  7 -methyl -2  '  6  »  8-trichlorpitfin 
(which  retultj  from  jphoaphoruA  pentachloride  and  theobromine) 
with  h>'dr[ichlorIc  acki  to  ijo*"  C,  or  by  the  candH^'nitaiian  of  alloxan 
mkh  met hyU mine  in  the  pre&ence  of  sulphur  dicuiido  (E,  FiKhw, 
Ber,,  iS97t  30h  p.  56^1;  ff.  I -methyl  tarlc  acid  J.  J  t  is  the  moot  soluble 
in  water  of  the  methyl  uric  acid*  9-  or  ^Methyl  uric  acid  was 
obtained  by  E.  Fiwrhtr  (JEfrr.,  i«Bj^  17,  pp.  33J,  1777)  by  heating 
normal  Iwd  urate  with  methyl  iociide  to  roo^  C  The  product  so 
obtained  Was  convcrtisd  by  the  action  of  phimpHDrua  oxycn bride  and 
pentachloridc  into  9-incthy3-8-ox^y'2-6-i:Jiirhhjrpurin,  and  this  when 
tented  with  hydrochliric  acid  to  140"  C,  gave  the  required  methyl 
uric  acid.  It  15  distinguiEhcd  from  3-mcihyl  uric  add  by  its  much 
f mailer  solubility  in.  water  and  by  the  greater  stability  of  iti  ammo- 
nium salt.  A  lifth  isomer,  ^methyl  uric  acicL  has  betn  described 
by  VV.  v.  Loettcn  {Ann.,  1897^  Jc^B,  p,  lilr)  who  ohtatnrd  it  hycon- 
dn^risinf  acctuacetic  eitcr  and  morm methyl  urea  arcorrJing  To  Bth- 
nrnds  method.  The  constitution  oF  this  aciJ  is  not  definitely 
known. 

1*3  or  vDimethyl  uric  add  is  obtained  by  converting  dimethyl 
alloxan  into  dimetnyluramil^  which  with  potassium  cyanate  gives 
dimethyl-^uric  add;  this  acid  is  then  dehydrated  (E.  Fischer,  Ber., 
189s,  28,  p.  247^:  1897,  30,  p.  560).  I '7- Dimethyl  uric  acW  is 
similarly  obtained  by  starting  with  monomethyl  alloxan  and  methyl- 
amine  (E.  Fischer  and  H.  Clcmm,  Ber..  1897,  30,  p.  A095). 

1.9-Dimethyl  uric  acid  is  obtained  from  o-methyl-8-oxy-3  •  6> 
dichlorpurin  (sef  ^Mdkyl  uric  acid  above).  By  successive  treat- 
ment with  ammonia  and  nitrous  acid  this  is  converted  into  9-methyl- 
6  •  8-dioxy-2-chIorpurin,  which  on  condensation  with  formaldehyde 
in  alkaline  solution  yields  9-methyl-7-oxymethyl-6  •  8-dioxy-2-chIor- 
purin.  Methylation  of  this  latter  compound  introduces  a  methyl 
group  into  position  I,  and  the  dimethyl  compound  so  formed  on 
dilution  witn  water  and  the  simultaneous  action  of  superheated 
steani  yields  i.9-dimethyl-6«  8-dioxy-2-chlorpurin,  from  which 
l'9-dimethyl  uric  acid  is  obtained  by  hydrolysis  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  at  too*  C.  (E.  Fischer,  and  F.  Ach  Ber.,  1899,  ^2, 
P-  257).  3.7  or  d-Dimcthyl  uric  acid  is  prepared  by  methylating 
7-methyI  unc  add  (E.  Fischer,  Ber.,  1897,  30,  p.  564)  or  by  heating 
Dromtheobromine  with  alkalis  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  p.  3482).  3.9-Dime- 
thyl  uric  acid  is  prepared  by  heating  neutral  lead  urate  with  methyl 
iodxle  (H.  B.  Hill  and  C.  F.  Mabery.^ifier.  CAm.  Jonni.,  1880-1881.2. 


with  hydrochloric  add  to 


p.  308)  and  by  methylating  ^-methv!  uric  ackl  (E.  Fiacher.  5«r^ 
1899,  32,  p.  369).  7*9  or  ^Dunethyl  uric  add  is  pre{>ared  by  hcat- 
injf  ^7<HiiiMthyl-8-oxy-2*6<lIchknpurin 

i'3'7-TrimethyI  uric  add  or  hydroxycaffdne,  mav  be  nrnared 
from  caffeine,  or  by  direct  methylation  of  uric  ackl  at  o  d  (£. 
Fischer).  I.A.9-Trimethyl  uric  ackl  is  prq>ared  bv  methylacuv 
l*3-dimethyr  uric  add  (E.  Fischer  and  L.  Ach,  Ber.,  1895.  A, 
p.  2478).  1'7.9-Trimethyl  uric  acid  u  prepared  by  noethylatiag 
9-metnyl-6'8-dkucy-2-chlorpurin  (see  I'p-cimetkyl  unc  add,  abovr) 
and  heating  the  resulting  trimethyl  dioxychlorpurin  with  ooacen- 
trated  hydrochloric  add  to  110-1x5*  C  (E.  Fischer  and  F.  Ach. 
Ber.,  289^,  ^,  p.  256).    ■ 

Tetramethyl  uric  add  was  first  prepared  {Ber.,  1884,  17,  p.  1784) 
by  methylating  3.7*9-trimethyl  unc  add.  It  majr  also  be  obtained 
by  methylating  unc  ackl  and  the  other  methyl  uric  adds.  It  has  a 
neutral  reaction. 

Aminopurins. — Adenine  b  6-aminopurin.  It  has  been  found 
in 'ox  pancreas  and  also  in  tea.  It  »  prepared  by  heating  3-6'8> 
tridilorpurin  with  ammonia,  and  reducing  the  resuhing  6-amino- 
2.8-dicnloipurin  with  hydriodic  add;  or  by  heating  ft-oxy>2-6- 
dichlorpurm  (from  uric  acid  and  phosphorus  O3c>'chloride)  with 
alcoholic  ammonia  to  obtain  8-o}nr-2'chlor-6-aminopurin,  which 
with  phosphorus  oxychloride  at  140*  C,  ^ves  6-amino-2*S-dichkir- 
purin.  Reductk>n  of  this  compound  with  hydriodic  acid  yiekis 
adenine  (E.  Fischer,  Ber.^  1897,  30,  p.  2238;  1898,  31,  p.  104).  It 
crystallises  from  water  in  leaflets  which  contain  three  molecules  of 
water  of  crystallixation.  The  anhydrous  base  mdts  at' 360-365*  C' 
Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  hypoxanthinej  whilst  hydrocUork 
add  at  180-200*  C.  decomposes  it  completely  into  amtoonia,  carbon 
dioxide,  formic  acid  and  glycocoU  (A.  Kossel,  Ber.,  1890,  23.  p^  225: 

1803,26,5.1914).      .  .     .     ^    .    ^,  ,.  ,, 

Isoademne  or  2-aminopunn,  is  obtained  from  2.4-dichl(»^s-iittrD- 
pyrimidine  (see  Purin,  above)  by  hearing  it  with  ammonia,  wfaea 
2.4-diamino-5-nitropyrimidine  is  formed.  Reduction  of  this 
compound  by  meahs  of,  stannous  chloride  and  hydrodUoric  acid 

E'vea  2.4.5-triaminopyrimidine  which  readily  condensea  wiUi 
rmic  acid  to  isoademne  (O.  Isay,  Ber.,  1906,  39,  p.  250).  It  has 
also  been  obtained  by  J.  Tafd  and  B.  Ach  {Ber.,  1901,  34.  p.  11 77) 
by  the  dectrolyUc  reducdon  of  guanine  to  desoxyguanine,  the 
acetate  of  which  is  warmed  with  bromine  and  subsequently  oxidixed. 
9-MethyI  adenine  was  first  obtained  by  I.  Kroner  {Zeii.f.  pkysid. 
Chem.,  189^  18,  p.  a34)  by  methylaring  ademne,  and  has  beca 

Spthesized  by  E.  Fischer  {Ber.,  1808,  31,  p.  104)  from  9-cneth>i-2.6> 
ichlor-8-oxypurin.    For  7-methyl  ademne  see  £.  Fischer,  Ber^ 
1898,  31,  p.  X04. 

Guanine,  or  2-amino-6-oxypurin,  is  found  in  the  panmas  of  varkns 
animals  and  also  very  abundantly  in  guano,  from  which  it  was  first 
extracted  by  B.  Unger  {Ann.,  184^  51,  p.  395;  1846,  58.  p.  18).  It 
has  been  obtained  synthetically  from  6-oxy-2.8-dichkMpiirTa 
(E.  Fischer,  Ber..  1897,  m  p.  2252)  by  heating  it  with  aJctdwUc 
ammonia  to  150*  C.  and  rcdudng  the  resulting  6-oxy-2-amii>o-8' 
chlorpurin  with  hydriodic  ackl.    WTT      '"* 


.  Tiaube  {Ber.,  1900,  3*.  p^  1371) 
'    *  !  resuTti^  com- 


chlorpurin  with  hydriodic  a  .       .    , 

condensed  cyanacetic  ester  with  ^uanidine  and  the  i , 

pound  (I.)  with  caustic  soda  gives  2.4-diamiiio-6-oxypyri]nidiae 
(II.).  This  substance  yields  an  isonitroso-derivative  wht^  on  nduc- 
tbn  with  ammonium  sulphide  gives  2.^.5-triamino-6-oxypvrimi£ae 
(III.),  from  which  guanine  (IV.)  is  obtained  by  heating  witft  oooccd- 
tiated  formic  add . — 

HN-co.         nk:.oh         nk:.oh       hn-co 

.HN.-C  CH,-»H,N.(^  CH    -»HiN-C  <i.NH,-»H,N-C  C-NIL 

HiNCN  N-C-NH,  NCNHi  N-C-N^ 

(1.)  (II.)  (HI.)  (IV.) 

It  may  also  be  obtained  as  follows  [E.  Merck,  German  Patents 
158591  (1903) :  162336  (1904)1.  Dicyandiamkle  (I.)  condenaes  with 
cyanaceric  ester  to  form  2-cyanamino-4-aniino-6-oxypyrimidi]ie 
(II.).  This  yidds  an  isonitroso-derivative  which  on  reductioa 
gives  2-cyanamino-4.5-diamino-6-oxypyrimidine  (III.).  This 
compound  when  boiled  with  a  90%  solution  of  formic  add  gives 
guanine  formate:^ 

NH  N-C-NH,  N-C-NI^ 

CNNH-C    -»CN.NH.CCH      -^CNNH-C  e-NH, 

NH,  fJitOH  l5l:C-OH 

(I.)  (II.)        ,  (Hi.) 

It  is  an  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  diicr,  aad 
has  both  acid  and  basic  properties.  Nitrous  add  converts  it  iace 
xanthine.  When  oxklized  by  hydrochloric  add  and  potassiaa 
chlorate  it  yields  guamdine,  parabamc  acid  and  carbon  dioxide. 

6-Amino-2-oxypurin,  an  isomer  of  guanine,  is  prepared  by  hcah 
ing  dichlorademne  or  6-amino-2*6*8-trichlorpunn,  obtained  frocs 
2.6*8  trichlorpurin  and  ammonia  (Fischer,  Ber.,  1807.  30.  p.  2239) 
with  sodium  ethylate.to  130*  C.  and  redudng  the  resulring  6-amino-> 
ethoxy-8-chlorpurin  with  hydriodic  add  (E»  Fischer.  Ber.,  1897. 3a 
p.  2245).  6-Amino-8-oxypurinj  another  isomer  of  guaiiiac;  is 
prepared  by  heating  8-oxy-2.6-dichk>rpurin  with  alcohoUc  amnooia 
and  reducing  the  resulting  amino-oxy-chlor  compound  with  bydh* 
odk  add  (£.  Fischer,  lac,  ciL), 
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7-Methyl  euanine  is  obtained  from  7-niethyl-6-oxy-2-chlorpuHn 
(see  above)  by  the  action  of  aqueou*  ammonia  at  150*  C.  It  also 
results  instead  of  the  expected  7-methyI-a-oxY-6-aminopurin, 
when  7-methyl-6«mino-3<hlorpurin  is  treated  with  dilute  alkalis 
(E.  Fischer,  Ber.,  1898.  31,  p.  5^),  owing  to  rin^  splitting  in  the 
l-6-position,  followed  by  eliminating  of  halogen  acid. 

Tktopurins.—'Sff,  Traube  (ilnn.,  1904,  331,  pp.  66  seq.)  has 
obtained  many  compounds  of  tbe  purin  group  by  using 
thiourea^  which  is  condensed  with  cyanacetic  ester,  &c,  to  form 
thiopyrimidines.  These  in  turn  yield  thiopurins,  which  on 
oxidation  with,  dilute  nitric  add  are  converted  into  purin 
compounds,  thus:— 

H,N     COiR      HNCO  HNCO  HNCO 


hJ(    CN        HNC:NH 


CCNH^ 


vSCtNl 

J  I 

HNCNH,       HN 

Various  thiopurins  have  been  obtained  by  E.  Fischer  (5<r., 

1898,   31,  p.   431),   principally  by    acting    with    potassium 

sulpbydrate  on  chlorinated  purin  compounds. 

3'6*8-Trithiopurin  is  obtained  from  the  corresponding  trichlor- 
purin  and  potassium  suli>hydrate.  It  f&rms  a  light  yellow  mass 
which  carbonizes  on  heating.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol;  but  readily  dissolves  in  dilute  solutions  of  the  caustic 
alkalis  and  of  ammonia. 

Much  work  has  been  done  by  J.  Tafel  (per.,  1900,  seq.)  on  the 
dectrolytic  reduction  of  the  members  of  tbe  purin  group.  The 
substance  to  be  reduced  is  dissolved  in  a  50-75%  solution  0/  sul- 

huric 


phuxic  add  and  placed  in  a  porous  cell  containing  a  lead  cat 
the  whole  being  then  placed  in  a  30-^  %  solution  of  suli 
add  in  tbe  anode  cell.    It  is  found  that  xanthine  and  its  homol 


molecule  and  gives  purone,  CtH«NiOi.  and  it  is  apparently  the 
oxygen  atom  attached  to  the  carbon  atom  number  6  which  is 
replaced  by  hydrogen,  since  when  purone  is  heated  with  baryta, 
two  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide  are  liberated  for  one  of  purone. 
Consequently  purone  must  contain  two  urea  residues,  which  necessi- 
tates the  presence  of  the  > CO  groups  in  positions  2  and  8.  (F.  G.  P.*) 

PURITANISM  (Lat.  puritast  punty),  the  name  ^ven — 
originally  perhaps  in  a  hostile  sense  on  the  analogy  of  Catharism 
(see  Cathaxs)-— to  the  movement  for  greater  strictness  of  life  and 
simplidty  in  worship  which  grew  up  in  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  x6th  century  among  those  who  thought  that  there  had  not 
been  a  sufficient  divergence  from  the  Roman  Church,  and  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  rise  of  a  number  of  separatist  denomina- 
tions. Thomas  Fuller  {Church  History)  traces  the  earliest  use  of 
the  term  "Puritan"  to  1564.  The  terms  "  Precisian,"  "  Puritan," 
"  Presbyterian,"  were  all  used  by  Archbishop  Parker  in  his 
letters  about  this  time  as  nicknames  for  the  same  party,  and  ten 
years  later  the  name  was  in  common  use. 

See  England,  Church  of;  Congregationalism;  Prksbv- 
TBRiANisu,  &c. :  also  D.  Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans  (ed.Toulmin. 
5  vols.,  182a):  E.  Dowden.  Puritan  and  An^icau  (1901):  J.  Heron, 
A  Short  History  of  Puritanism  (1908). 

PURUEU,  a  word  used  of  the  outlying  parts  of  a  place  or 
district,  sometimes  in  a  derogatory  sense.  It  was  a  term  of  the 
old  English  forest  law  (g.v.),  and  meant,  as  defined  by  Manwood 
{Treatise  of  the  Forest  Laws)^  "a  certain  territory  of  ground 
adjoining  unto  the  forest,. .  .which. .  .was  once  forest-land  and 
afterwards  disafforested  by  the  perambulations  made  foi  the 
severing  of  the  new  forests  from  the  old."  The  owner  of  free- 
lands  in  the  purlieu  to  the  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings  was 
known  as  a  "  purlieu-man  "  or  "  purley-man."  There  seems 
no  doubt  that  "purlieu"  or  "purley"  represents  the  Anglo* 
French  pttralif  puralee  (O.  Fr.  pouraler^  purater,  to  go  through, 
Lat.  perambulare)t  a  legal  term  meaning  properly  a  perambula- 
tion to  determine  the  boundaries  of  a  manor,  parish,  &c. 

PURUKf  a  term  in  architecture  for  the  longitudinal  timbers 
of  a  roof,  which  are  carried  by  the  prindpal  rafters  and  the  end 
walls  and  support  the  common  rafters. 

PURNBA  or  Purniah,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  Bh^galpur  division  of  BengaL  The  town  is  on  the  left 
baOik  of  the  httle  river  Saura,  with  a  railway  station.  Pop. 
( 1901) ,  14,007.  It  has  a  bad  reputation  for  fever. 

The  District  op  Pvrnea  has  an  area  of  4994  sq.  m.  and  a 
population  (1901)  of  i,874i794i  showing  a  deaease  of  3-6% 


in  the  decade.  The  dbtrict  eztefids  from  the  Ganges  north- 
wards to  the  frontier  of  Nepal.  It  is  a  level,  depressed  tract  of 
countiy,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  rich,  loamy  soil  of 
alluvial  formation.  It  is  traversed  by  several  rivecs  flowing 
from  the  Himalayas,  which  afford  great  advantages  of  irrigation 
and  water-carriage;  in  the  west  the  soil  is  thickly  covered  with 
sand  deposited  by  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Kusi.  Among 
other  rivers  are  the  Mahananda  and  the  Panar.  Under  Mahom- 
medan  rule'  Pumea  was  an  outlying  province,  yielding  little 
revenue  and  often  in  a  state  of  anardiy.  Its  local  governor 
raised  a  rebellion  against  Suraj-ud-daula  in  1757,  after  the  capture 
of  Calcutta.  The  prindpal  crops  are  rice,  pulses  and  oilseeds. 
The  cultivation  of  indigo  is  declining,  but  that  of  jute  is 
extending.  The  district  is  traversed  by  branches  of  the 
Eastern  Bengal  railway,  which  join  the  Bengal  and  North- 
western railway  at  Katihar. 

PURPLE,  a  colour-name,  now  given  to  a  shade  varying 
between  crimson  and  violet.  Formerly  it  was  used,  as  the  origin 
of  tbe  namfe  shows,  of  the  deep  crimson  colour  called  in  Latin 
purpurOf  purpureus  and  in  Greek  Top^itfta,  voptftOpeos  (from 
Topit>Optaf,  to  grow  dark,  especially  used  of  the  sea).  This  was 
properly  the  name  of  the  shellfish  {Purpurat  Murex)  which 
yielded  the  famous  Tyrian  dye,  the  particular  mark  of  the 
dress  of  emperors,  kings,  chief  magistrates  and  other  dignitaries, 
whence  "the  purple"  still  signifies  the  rank  of  emperors  or 
kings. 

The  title  of  porpkyro^enitus  (Gr.  rop^vpeyimrrot)  was  borne 
particularly  by  Constantine  VII.,  Byzantine  emperor,  but  was  also 
used  generally  of  those  born  of  the  Byzantine  imperial  family.  This 
title,  generally  translated  "  born  in  the  purple,"  either  refers  to  the 
purple  robes  in  which  the  imperial  children  were  wrapped  at  birth, 
or  to  a  chamber  or  part  of  the  imperial  palace,  called  the  Porphyra 
{irhppvpa),  where  the  births  took  place.  Whether  this  Porphyra 
signified  a  chamber  with  purple  hangings  or  lined  with  porphyry  is 
not  known  (see  Selden,  TnUs  of  Honour,  ed.  1673,  p.  60  seq.). 

PURF17RA,  hi  pathology,  a  general  term  for  the  symptom 
of  purple-coloured  spots  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  due  to 
extravasations  of  blood  in  the  skin,  accompanied  occasionally 
with  haemorrhages  from  mucous  membranes.  The  varieties 
of  purpura  may  be  conveniently  divided  as  follows:  (a)  toxic, 
following  the  administration  of  certain  drugs,  notably  copaiba, 
quinine,  ergot,  belladonna  and  the  iodides;  also  following  snake- 
bite; {h)  cachectic,  seen  in  persons  suffering  from  such  diseases 
as  tuberculosis,  heart  disease,  cancer,  Bright's  disease,  jaundice, 
as  well  as  from  certain  of  the  infectious  fevers,  extravasations 
of  the  kind  above  mentioned  bemg  not  infrequently  present; 
(c)  neurotic;  ((f)  arthritic,  which  indudcs  the  form  known  as 
"  Purpura  simplex,"  in  wMch  there  may  or  may  not  be  articular 
pain,  and  the  complaint  is  usually  ushered  in  by  lassitude  and 
feverishness,  followed  by  the  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  characteristic  spots  in  the  form  of  small  red  points 
scattered  over  the  skin  of  the  limbs  and  trunk.  The  spots  are 
not  raised  above  the  surface,  and  they  do  not  disappear  on 
presstire.  Their  colour  soon  becomes  deep  purple  or  neariy 
black;  but  after  a  few  days  they  under^  the  changes  which 
are  observed  i^  the  case  of  an  ordinary  bruise,  passing  to  a  green 
and  yellow  hue  and  finally  disappearing.  When  of  minute  size 
they  are  termed  "petechiae"  or  "stigmaU,"  when  somewhat 
larger  "vibices,"  and  when  hi  patches  of  considerable  size 
"  ecchymoses."  They  may  come  out  in  fresh  crops  over  a 
lengthened  period. 

Purpura  riieumatica  (Schftnlein's  disease)  is  a  remarkable  variety 
characterized  by  sore  throat,  fever  and  articular  pains  accompanied 
by  purpuric  spots  and  associated  with  urticaria  and  occasionally 
with  definite  nodular  infiltrations.  This  is  by  many  writers  con- 
sidered to  be  a  separate  disease,  but  it  is  usually  regarded  as  of 
rheumatic  'origin. 

Purpura  haemorrhagica  (acute  haemorrfaagic  purpura)  is  a  more 
serious  fonn,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  phenomena  already  men- 
tioned as  affecting  the  skin,  there  b  a  tendency  to  the  occurrence 
of  haemorrhage  m>m  mucous  surfaces,  especially  from  the  nose. 
but  also  from  the  mouth,  lungs,  stomach,  bowels-,  kidneys.  &r., 
sometimes  in  huge  and  dangerous  amount.  Great  physical  prostra- 
tion is  apt  to  attend  this  form  of  the  disease,  and  a  fatal  result  some- 
times follows  the  successive  haemorrhages,  or  is  suddenly  prccipilatcd 
by  the  occurrence  of  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  brain. 
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The  treatment  will  bear  reference  to  any  causes  which  may 
be  discovered  as  associated  with  the  onset  of  the  disease,  such 
as  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions,  and  nutritive  defects 
should  be  rectified  by  suitable  diet.  The  various  preparations 
of  iron  seem  to  be  the  best  medicinal  remedies  in  this  ailment, 
while  more  direct  astringents,  such  as  gallic  acid,  ergot  of  rye, 
turpentine  or  acetate  of  lead,  will  in  addition  be  called  for  in 
severe  cases  and  especially  when  haemorrhage  occurs.  Sir  A. 
Wright  considers  that  in  all  cases  of  purpura  the  coagulation- 
time  of  the  blood  should  be  estimated.  In  such  cases  the  time 
taken  for  clotting  may  be  increased  to  three  times  as  long  as 
that  taken  by  normal  blood.  He  therefore  advises  calcium 
chloride  in  order  to  increase  coagulability.  In  severe  haemor- 
rhages, adrenalin  is  often  usefuL 

PURRAH,  PuRBOH,  or  Poro,  a  secret  society  of  Sierra  Leone, 
West  Africa.  Only  males  are  admitted  to  its  ranks,  but  two 
other  affiliated  and  secret  associations  exist,  the  Yassi  and  the 
Bundu,  the  first  of  which  is  nominally  reserved  for  females, 
but  members  of  the  Purrah  are  admitted  to  certain  ceremonies. 
All  the  fenule  members  of  the  Yassi  must  be  also  members  of 
the  Bundu,  which  is  strictly  reserved  to  women.  Of  the  three, 
the  Purrah  is  by  far  the  most  important.  The  entire  native 
population  is  governed  by  its  code  of  laws.  It  primarily 
represents  a  type  of  freemasonry,  a  "friendly  "  society  to  which 
even  infants  are  temporarily  admitted,  the  ceremony  in  their 
case  consisting  merely  of  carrying  them  into  the  Purrah  "  bush" 
and  out  again.  But  this  side  of  the  Purrah  is  merged  in  its 
larger  objects  as  represented  by  its  two  great  aspects,  the 
religious  and  the  dvil.  Under  the  former,  boys  join  it  at 
puberty,  while  imder  the  latter  it  is  practically  the  native 
governing  body,  making  laws,  deciding  on  war  and  peace,  &c. 

The  Purrah  has  its  special  ritual  and  language,  tattooing  and 
symbols,  but  details  are  unknown,  as  the  oath  of  secrecy  is  always 
kept.  It  meets  usually  in  the  dry  season,  between  the  months  of 
October  and  May.  The  rendezvous  is  in  "  the  bush,"  an  enclosure, 
separated  into  apartments  by  mats  and  roofed  only  by  the  over- 
hanging trees,  serving  as  a  club-house.  There  arc  three  grades,  the 
first  for  chiefs  and  "big  men,"  the  second  for  fetish-priests  and  the 
third  for  the  crowd.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Purrah  are  presided 
over  by  the  Purrah  "  devil."  a  man  in  fetish  dress,  who  addresses 
the  meeting  through  a  long  tube  of  wood. 

The  Purrah  can  place  its  taboo  on  anything  or  anybody; 
and  as  no  native  would  venture  to  defy  its  order,  much  trouble 
has  been  caused  where  the  taboo  has  been  laid  upon  crops. 
In  1897  the  British  or  local  government  was  compelled  to  pass  a 
special  ordinance  absolutely  forbidding  the  imposition  of  the 
taboo  on  all  indigenous  products.  Of  the  affiliated  societies 
the  Yassi  appears  to  some  extent  to  be  an  association  for  provid- 
ing men  and  women,  who  believe  themselves  ill  through 
"fetish,"  with  medical  treatment,  on  ^yment  of  certain  fees. 
The  women's  Bundu  is  in  many  ways  a  replica  of  the  men's 
PurraJi,  though  without  political  power. 

See  T.  J.  Alldridge,  The  Sherbro  and  Us  HiuUrland  (1901). 

PURSE  (Late  Lat;  bursa,  adapted  from  Or.  fibpca,  hide,  skin; 
possibly  O.  Eng.  pusa,  bag,  has  influenced  the  change  from  btop), 
a  small  bag  for  holding  money,  originally  a  leather  pouch  tied 
at  the  mouth,  but  now  of  various  shapes.  The  great  seal  of 
England  is  borne  by  the  purse-bearer  in  a  purse,  usually  styled 
"  burse,"  decorated  with  the  arms  of  the  kingdom,  the  "  burse" 
being  thus  one  of  the  insignia  of  office  of  the  lord  chancellor  of 
England.  The  "  privy  purse"  is  the  amount  of  public  money 
set  apart  in  the  civil  list  for  the  private  and  personal  use  of  the 
sovereign  (see  Privy  Purse). 

PURSER,  the  old  name  for  the  paymaster  of  the  British  uid 
American  navies  still  used  in  merchant  vessels  of  to-day.  In 
the  British  navy  he  was  appointed. by  a  warrant  from  the 
admiralty  and  was  paid,  partly  by  salary  and  partly,  by  a 
percentage  (10%)  on  the  value  of  unexpended  stores. 

PURSLANE,  the  common  name  for  a  small  fleshy  anntial 
with  prostrate  steins,  entire  leaves  and  small  yellow  flowers, 
known  botanically  as  Portulaca  deracea.  It  is  a  native  of  India, 
which. was  introduced  mto  Europe  as  a  salad  plant,  and  in  some 
^untries  has  spread  so  as  to  become  a  noxious  weed.  In  certain 


parts  of  the  United  States  the  evil  qualities  of  "  pusaly"  have 
become  proverbial.  Its  juice  is  refre^ihg  and  is  used  in  tropical 
countries  as  a  refrigerant  in  fever.  Some  of  the  species  of  the 
same  genus,  such  as  P.  grandiftora  and  its  varieties,  are  gxovn 
in  gardens  on  rock-work  owing  to  the  great  beauty  and  deep 
colouring  6f  their  flowers,  the  short  duration  of  individad 
blossoms  being  compensated  for  by  the  abundance  with  wfaicfa 
they  are  produced. 

PURSUIVANT  (O.  Fr.  porswant,  pourshant,  mod.  pomsmhaxi^ 
strictly  an  attendant,  from  paursuivre,  to  follow),  the  name  <rfa 
member  of  the  third  and  lowest  rank  of  heraldic  officers,  formerly 
an  attendant  on  the  heralds.  There  are  four  pursuivants  is 
the  English  Heralds'  College,  Rouge  Croix,  Bluemantle,  Rouge 
Dragon  and  Portcullis;  three  in  the  Court  of  Lyon  King  of  Anas 
(ScotUnd),  Carrick,  Unicom  and  March;  and  four  in  the  coon 
of  Ulster  King  of  Arms  (Ireland),  Athtone  and  three  St  Pltiick 
pursuivants.   (See  Herald  and  Heraldry.) 

PURUtIA.a  town  of  British  India,  hcadqtiarters  of  Kanbhcm 
district  in  Bengal,  on  the  Sini-Asansol  branch  of  the  Bcngil- 
Nagpur  railway.  Pop.  (iQox),  17,291.  It  is  a  growing  centre 
of  trade. 

PURVEYANCE  (Lat.  providere,  to  provide),  in  England  in 
former  times  the  right  of  the  sovereign  when  travcUlng  througli 
the  country  to  receive  food  and  drink  and  maintenance  generally 
from  his  subjects  for  himself  and  his  retinue.  The  custom  dates 
from  Anglo-Saxon  times  and  b  analogous  to  the  right  of /iN£ms, 
or  annona  miiUaris,  exercised  by  the  Prankish  kings.  Althoogh 
in  early  times  purveyance  was  reasonable  and  necessary,  enabling 
the  king  to  make  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  administoing 
justice  and  discharging  the  other  duties  of  government.  It  was 
liable  to  grave  abuses,  and  under  the  later  Phmtagenet  kings 
it  became  very  oppressive.  Provision  for  the  royal  needs  was 
interpreted  in  the  widest  possible  sense,  and  the  rig^t  was 
exercised,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  king,  but  on  behalf  of  htf 
relatives.  Besides  victuals  it  included  the  compulsory  use  of 
horses  and  carts  and  even  the  enforcement  of  personal  labour. 
Not  infrequently  no  payment  was  made;  when  it  was  it  often 
took  the  form  of  tallies,  which  gave  the  recipient  the  right  to 
deduct  the  amount  from  any  taxes  he  might  have  to  pay  in 
the  future.  Purveyors  were  appointed  to  requisiticm  goods, 
and  they  also  fixed  the  price.  The  abuses  of  purveyance,  which 
appear  to  have  reached  their  climax  during  the  reign  of  Edward  L, 
frequently  provoked  legislation.  Chapter  zxviii.  of  Magna 
Carta  is  directed  against  them,  while  further  attempts  to  curb 
them  were  made  in  the  Statute  of  Westminster  of  1275  and  in  the 
Arliculi  super  cartas  of  1300.  Purveyance  was  entirely  forbidden 
by  the  ordinance  of  131 1,  but  in  spite  of  aU  prohibitions  its  evib 
grew  and  flourished.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ten 
statutes  were  directed  against  it,  and  by  a  law  of  1362  It  was 
restricted  to  the  personal  wants  of  the  king  and  queen;  at  the 
same  time  the  hated  name  of  purveyor  was  changed  to  that  of 
buyer,  and  ready  money  was  ordered  to  be  paid  for  the  articles 
taken.  From  this  time  little  was  heard  about  the  e\ib  of 
purveyance  until  1604,  when  the  House  of  Commons  petitioned 
James  I.,  giving  some  striking  illustrations  of  its  hard^hipv 
It  was  asserted  that  when  the  royal  officials  required  200  carts 
they  ordered  800  or  900  to  be  brought,  in  order  that  they  might 
obtain  bribes  from  the  owners.  Bacon  called  purveyance  "  the 
most  common  and  general  abuse  of  all  others  in  the  kingdom.** 
Twice  James  entered  into  negotiations  with  his  parliameat 
for  commuting  his  crown  rights,  of  which  purveyance 
was  one,  for  an  annual  payment,  but  no  arrangement  was 
reached.  In  x66o,  however,  the  right  of  purveyance,  which  h^ 
fallen  into  disuse  with  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  was  surrec- 
dered  by  (Hiarles  11.  in  return  for  the  grant  of  an  excise  00  beer 
and  liquors.  The  custom  was  exercised  by  almost  all  Eoropeaa 
sovereigns,  and  in  France  at  least  was  as  oppressive  as  in 
England.  The  word  purveyor  now  means  merely  a  vendor, 
generally  a  vendor  of  food  and  drink. 

Sec  W.  Stubbs.  Constitutional  History  of  EnOand  (1896),  voL  n.: 
H.  Hallam.  Constitutional  History  of  England  (1863);  and  S  R. 
Gardiner,  History  'of  En^nd  (1905),  vol.  i. 
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PUSA,  a  villas  of  British  India,  in  Darbhanga  district,  Bengal, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Burhi  Gandak  River;  pop.  (1901), 
4570.  It  was  acquired  as  a  government  estate  in  1796,  and  was 
long  used  as  a  stud  d£p6t  and  afterwards  as  a  tobacco  farm.  In 
1904  it  was  selected  as  the  site  of  a  college  and  laboratory  for 
agricultural  research. 

PUSET.  EDWARD  BOUVERIB  (1800-1882),  English  divine, 
was  bom  at  Puscy  near  Oxford  on  the  a  and  of  August  1800. 
His  father  was  PhiL'p  Bouverie  (d.  x8a8),  a  younger  son  of  Jacob 
Bouverie,  ist  Viscount  Folkestone,  and  took  the  name  of  Pusey 
on  succeeding  to  the  manorial  estates  at  that  place.  After 
having  been  at  Eton,  he  became  a  commoner  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  was  elected  in  x8a4  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel.  He 
thus  became  a  member  of  a  society  which  already  contained  some 
of  the  ablest  of  his  contemporaries — among  them  J.  H.  Newman 
and  John  Keble.  Between  zSas  and  1827  he  studied  Oriental 
languages  and  German  theology  at  G^ttingen.  His  first  work, 
published  in  i8a8,  as  an  answer  to  Hugh  James  Rose's  Cambridge 
lectures  on  rationalist  tendencies  in  German  theology,  showed 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  German  "  pietists,"  who  had 
striven  to  deliver  Protestantism  from  its  decadence;  this 
sympathy  was  misunderstood,  and  Pusey  was  himself  accused 
of  holding  rationalist  views. 

In  the  same  year  (1828)  the  duke  of  Wellington  appointed 
him  to  the  regius  professorship  of  Hebrew  with  the  attached 
canonry  of  Christ  Church.  The  misunderstanding  of  his 
position  led  to  the  publication  in  1830  of  a  second  part  of  Pusey 's 
Historical  Enquiry^  in  which  he  denied  the  charge  of  rationalism. 
But  in  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  current  of  his 
thoughts  began  to  set  in  another  direction.  The  revolt  against 
individualism  had  begun,  and  he  was  attracted  to  its  standard. 
By  the  end  of  1833  he  showed  a  disposition  to  make  common 
cause  with  those  who  had  already  begun  to  issue  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times.  "  He  was  not,  however,  fully  associated  in  the  move- 
ment till  1835  and  1836,  when  he  published  his  tract  on  baptism 
and  started  the  Library  of  the  Fathers"  (Newman's  Apologia^ 
p.  136).  He  became  a  close  student  of  the  fathers  and  of  that 
school  of  Anglican  divines  who  had  continued,  or  revived,  in  the 
17th  centuxV  the  main  traditions  of  pre-Reformation  teaching. 
A  sermon  which  he  preached  before  the  university  in  1843, 
The  Holy  Eucharist  a  Comfort  to  the  Penitent,  so  startled  the 
authorities  by  the  re-statement  of  doctrines  which,  though  well 
known  to  ecclesiastical  antiquaries,  had  faded  from  the  common 
view,  that  by  the  exercise  of  an  authority  which,  however 
legitimate,  was  almost  obsolete,  he  was  suspended  for  two  years 
from  the  function  of  preaching.  The  immediate  effect  of  his 
suspension  was  the  sale  of  18,000  copies  of  the  condemned 
sermon;  its  permanent  effect  was  to  make  Pusey  for  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  the  most  influential  person  in  the  AngUcan 
Ch^rrh,  for  it  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  Newman  to  sever 
himself  from  that  communion.  The  movement,  in  the  actual 
origination  of  which  he  had  had  no  share,  came  to  bear  his  name: 
it  was  pOpukrly  known  as  Puseyism  (sometimes  as  Newmania) 
and  its  adherents  as  Puscyites.  His  activity,  both  public  and 
private,  as  leader  of  the  movement  was  enormous.  He  was  not 
only  on  the  stage  but  also  behind  the  scenes  of  every  important 
controversy,  whether  theological  or  academical.  In  the  Gorham 
controversy  of  1850.  in  the  question  of  Oxford  reform  in  1854, 
in  the  prosecution  of  some  of  the  writers  of  Essays  and  Renews, 
especially  of  Benjamin  Jowett,  in  1863,  in  the  question  as  to  the 
ref&rm  of  the  marriage  laws  from  1849  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in 
the  Farrar  controversy  as  to  the  meaning  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment in  1877,  be  was  always  busy  with  articles,  letters,  treatises 
and  sermons.  The  occasions  on  which,  in  his  turn,  he  preached 
before  his  university  were  all  memorable;  and  some  of  the 
sermons  were  manifestoes  which  mark  distinct  stages  in  the 
history  of  the  High  Church  party  of  which  he  was  the  leader. 
The  practice  of  confession  in  the  Church  of  England  practically 
dates  from  his  two  sermons  on  The  Entire  Absolution  of  the 
Penitent,  in  1846,  in  which  the  revival  of  high  sacramental 
doctrine  is  complemented  by  the  advocacy  of  a  revival  of  the 
penitential  system  which  medieval  theologians  had  appended  to 


it.  The  sermon  on  The  Presenu  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
in  1853,.  first  formulated  the  doctrine  round  which  almost  all 
the  subsequent  theology  of  his  followers  revolved,  and  which 
revolutionized  the  practices  of  Anglican  worship.  Of  his  hirger 
works  the  most  important  are  his  two  books  on  the  Eucharist — 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  (1855)  and  The  Real  Presence 
...the  Doctrine  of  the  English  Church  (1857);  Daniel  the  Prophet 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  maintain  the  traditional  date  of  that 
book;  The  Minor  Prophets,  with  Commentary ,  his  chief  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  which  he  was  the  professor;  and  the 
Eirenicon,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  find  a  basis  of  union 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  private  life  Pusey's  habits  were  simple  almost  to  austerity, 
^e  had  few  personal  friends,  and  rarely  mingled  in  general 
society;  though  bitter  to  opponents,  he  was  gentle  to  those  who 
knew  him,  and  his  munificent  charities  gave  him  a  warm  place 
in  the  hearts  of  many  to  whom  he  was  personally  unknown:  In 
his  domestic  life  he  had  some  severe  trials;  his  wife  died,  after 
eleven  years  of  married  life,  in  1839;  his  only  son,  who  was  a 
scholar  like-minded  with  himself,  who  had  shared  many  of  his 
literary  labours,  and  who  had  edited  an  excellent  edition  of 
St  Cyril's  commentary  on  the  minor  prophets,  died  in  1880, 
after  many  years  of  suffering.  From  that  time  Piuey  was  seen  by 
only  a  few  persons.  His  strength  gradually  declined,  and  he 
died  on  the  z6th  of  September  1882,  after  a  short  illness.  He 
was  buried  at  Oxford' in  the  cathedral  of  which  he  had  been  for 
fifty-four  years  a  canon.  In  his  memory  his  friends  purchased 
his  library,  and  bought  for  it  a  house  in  Oxford,  known  as  the 
Pusey  House,  which  they  endowed  with  sufficient  funds  to 
maintain  three  librarians,  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of 
endeavouring  to  perpetuate  in  the  university  the  memory 
of  the  principles  which  he  taught. 

Pusey  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  eponymous  representative 
of  the  earlier  phi^  of  a  movement  which  carried  with  it  no  small 
part  of  the  religious  life  of  England  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th 
century.  His  own  chief  characteristic  was  an  almost  unbounded 
capacity  for  taking  pains.  Hb  chief  influence  was  that  of  a 
preacher  and  a  spiritual  adviser.  As  a  preacher  he  lacked  all 
the  graces  of  oratory,  but  compelled  attention  by  his  searching 
and  practical  earnestness.  His  correspondence  as  a  spiritual 
adviser  was  enormous;  his  deserved  reputation  for  piety  and  for 
solidity  of  character  made  him  the  chosen  confessor  to  whom 
large  numbers  of  men  and  women  imburdened  their  doubts  and 
their  sins.  But  if  he  be  estimated  apart  from  his  position  as 
the  head  of  a  great  party,  it  must  be  considered  that  he  was  more 
a  theological  antiquary  than  a  theologian.  Pusey  in  fact  was 
left  behind  by  his  followers  even  in  his  lifetime.  His  revival  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  coinciding  as  it  did  with  the 
revival  of  a  taste  for  medieval  art,  naturally  led  to  a  revival  of 
the  pre-Reformation  ceremonial  of  worship.  With  this  revival 
of  ceremonial  Pusey  had  little  sympathy:  he  at  first  protested 
against  it  (in  a  university  sermon  in  1859) ;  and,  though  he  came 
to  defend  those  who  were  accused  of  breaking  the  law  in  their 
practice.of  it,  he  did  so  on  the  express  ground  that  their  practice 
was  alien  to  his  own.  But  this  revival  of  ceremonial  in  its 
various  degrees  became  the  chief  external  characteristic  of  the 
new  movement;  and  "Ritualist"  thrust  "Puseyite"  aside  as 
the  designation  of  those  who  hold  the  doctrines  for  which  he 
mainly  contended.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pivot  of  his  teaching 
was  the  appeal  to  primitive  antiquity;  and  in  this  respect  he 
helped  to  start  inquiry  which  has  since  gone  far  beyond  the 
materials  which  were  open  to  one  of  his  generation. 

See  J.  RigR.  Character  and  Life-Work  of  Dr  Pusey  (1883):  B.  W. 
Savile,  Dr  Pusey,  an  Historic  Sketch,  toitk  Some  Account  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  (1883),  and  especially  the  Life  by  Canon  Ltadon, 
completed  by  J.  C.  Johnston  and  R.  J.  Wilson  (5  vols..  t893-i899)> 
Newman's  Apologia,  and  other  literature  of  the  Oxford  Movement. 

Pusey's  elder  brother,  Phiiip  Pusey  (1799-1855),  was  a 
member  of  parliament  and  a  friend  and  follower  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
Agncultural  Society^  and  was  chairman  of  the  implement 
department  of  the  great  exhibition  of  1851.    He  was  a  fellow 
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when  passing  the  promontory  which  bore  her  name  (the  Punta 
Campanella  at  Sorrento).  It  is  uncertain  what  official  had  the 
charge  of  the  com  supply  at  Puteoli  under  the  Republic,  but  in 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  we  find  an  Aug{usti)  dis{pcnsalor) 
afrumento  Puteolis  et  Ostis  dependent  no  doubt  on  a  procurator 
annonae  of  the  two  ports. 

Claudius  established  here,  as  at  Ostia,  a  cohort  of  viiUes  as  a 
fire-brigade.  Brundusiura  was  similarly  protected.  There  was 
also  a  station  of  the  imperial  post,  sailors  of  the  imperial  fleet  at 
Misenum  being  apparently  employed  as  couriers.  The  artificial 
mole  was  probably  of  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  Augustus 
(possibly  and  century  B.C.) ;  and  by  that  time  at  any  rate  there 
were  docks  large  enough  to  contain  the  vessels  employed  in 
bringing  the  obelisks  from  Egypt.  Remains  of  the  piles  of  the 
mole  still  exist,  and  are  popularly  known  as  Caligula's  Bridge, 
from  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  belong  to  the  temporary 
structure  which  that  emperor  flung  across  the  bay  from  the 
mole  at  Puteoli  to  the  shore  at  Baiae.  Inscriptions  record 
repairs  to  the  breakwater  by  Antoninus  Pius  in  139  in  fulfilment 
of  a  promise  made  by  Hadrian  before  his  death.  Alaric  (410), 
Genseric  (455)  and  Totila  (545)  successively  laid  Puteoli  in  ruins. 
The  restoration  effected  by  the  Byzantines  was  partial  and  short- 
lived. 

The  original  town  of  Puteoli  wa»  situated  on  the  narrow  hill  of  the 
Castello.  Scanty  traces  of  fortifications  of  the  Roman  period  seem 
to  have  come  to  light  in  recent  tunnelling  operations.  The  streets 
of  the  old  town  probably,  as  at  Naples,  preserve  the  ancient  align- 
ment. There  are  also  traces  of  the  division  of  the  lands  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  into  squares  by  parallel  paths 
(decumani  and  cardines)  at  regular  intervals  of  1 1 1 1  ^  Roman  feet. 

K)stulating  as  the  basis  of  the  division  a  square  with  a  side  of  10.000 
Oman  feet,  divided  into  81  smaller  squares — an  arrangement  which 
could  not  have  existed  at  Puteoli,  and  must  have  arisen  elsewhere. 
It  is  remarkable  as  being  contrary  to  Roman  surveyors'  practice, 
according  to  which  the  basis  of  division  is  the  intersection  at  right 
angles  of  the  cardo  and  decumanus,  which  would  give  an  even  (not 
an  odd)  number  of  smaller  squares.  The  size  of  the  ancient  town  at 
its  largest  can  be  roughly  fixed  by  its  tombs.  Inscriptions  show 
that  it  was  divided  into  regiohts.  The  market  hall  (macellum) 
(compare  the  similar  buildings  at  Pompeii  and  elsewhere),  generally 
known  as  the  temple  of  Scrapis,  from  a  statue  of  that  deity  found 
there,  was  excavated  in  1750.  It  consisted  of  a  rectangular  court 
surrounded  by  chambers  on  the  outside  and  with  a  colonnade  of 
thirty-six  columns  of  cipolUno  (Carystian)  marble  and  grey  granite. 
The  three  columns  still  standing,  some  39^  ft.  high,  belong  to  a 
facade  of  four  still  higher  columns  erected  in  front  of  the  absidal 
cella  or  sanctuary,  with  three  niches  for  statues — no  doubt  of  the 
protecting  deities.  The  borings  of  marine  shellfish  visible  in  these 
columns  between  II  and  19  it.  from  the  ground,  and  the  various 
levels  of  pavement  in  the  macellum  help  to  indicate,  according  to 
Giinther's  researches  (Archaeologia,  \\n.  409;  Earth  Movements  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  1903),  that  the  level  of  the  shore  fell  very  slightly 
during  the  Roman  period,  when  it  was  some  20  ft.  higher  than  at 
present ;  that  it  fell  more  rapidly  during  the  middle  ages,  was  then 
raised  again  early  in  the  i6th  century  (before  the  upheaval  of  the 
Monte  Nuovo  in  1538)  and  has  since  been  sinking  gradually.  In  the 
centre  was  a  round  colonnade  with  sixteen  columns  of  Numidian  mar- 
ble {giaUo  antico)  now  in  the  theatre  of  the  palace  at  Caserta.  Dubois 
(op.  cU.,  286  sqq.)  reproduces  important  drawings  and  a  description 
made  by  the  architect  Caristie  in  1820.  The  well-preserved  amphi- 
theatre, the  subterranean  parts  of  which  below  the  arena  are  intact, 
with  a  main  passage  down,  the  centre,  a  curved  passage  all  round 
with  holes  for  trap  doors  in  its  roof,  and  numerous  small  chambers, 
also  with  trap  doors  in  their  vaulted  roofs  for  admitting  the  wild 
beasts,  whose  cages  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  curved  passage,  to 
the  arena,  are  especially  interesting.  There  were  also  arrangements 
for  flooding  the  arena,  but  these  can  only  have  been  in  use  before  the 
construction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  subterranean  portion  with  its 
cages,  &c.  The  whole  amphitheatre  measures  489  by  381  ft.,  and  the 
arena  245  by  138  ft.  Of  the  upper  portion  the  interior  is  Vk-ell 
preserved,  but  very  little  of  the  external  arcades  remains.  It  was  not 
constructed  before  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  for  inscriptions  record 
that  it  was  built  by  the  Colonia  Flavia.  There  was,  however,  an 
amphitheatre  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  who  himself  fought  in  games 
given  there,  and  the  glass  cup  of  Odemira  shows  two.  A  ruin  still 
exists  which  may  be  doubtfully  attributed  to  the  latter  (Dubois,  p. 
192).  Remains  of  thermae  also  exist  in  various  places,  the  mineral 
springs  having  been  much  used  in  Roman  times.  The  cathedral  of 
S.  Proculus  (containing  thie  tomb  of  the  musician  Pergolesi,  d.  1736) 
is  built  into  a  temple  of  Augustus,  erected  by  L.  Calpumius,  6 
columns  of  which,  with  their  Corinthian  capitals,  still  exist.  Other 
ruins^— of  a  circus,  of  tombs,  &c.,  exist,  and  there  are  also  considerable 
remains  of  villas  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Puteoli  was  supplied  with  water  by  two  aqueducts,  both  subter- 


ranean, one  of  which,  bringing  water  from  sprins;8  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  is  still  in  use,  while  the  other  is  a  branch  oi  the 
Senno  aqueduct,  which  was  probably  taken  to  Miwnum  by  Agrippa. 
Several  remains  of  reservoirs  exist;  one  very  large  one  is  now  called 
Piscina  di  Cardito. 

Among  the  inscriptions  one  of  the  most  mteresting  is  the  letter 
of  the  lyrian  merchants  re^dent  at  Puteoli  to  the  sexiate  of  T>Te. 
written  in  174,  asking  the  latter  to  undertake  the  payment  of  the  imt 
of  their  factory,  and  the  reply  of  the  senate  promising  to  do  to. 
(This  is  the  interpretation  aaopted  by  Dubois,  pp.  86.^2,  f(dk>«-in{ 
Dittenberger.)  We  find  other  Eastern  merchants  resident  here — 
merchants  from  Heliopolis,  Berytus  (Beirut),  Nabataea,  Palestine. 
and  from  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  &c  We  find  far  less  trace  of  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  West,  though  there  was  considerable  importa- 
tion of  commodities  from  southern  Spain — ^wine,  oil,  metals,  salt 
fish,  &C.,  while  a  good  deal  of  pottery  was  exported  to  Spain  and 
southern  Gaul.  We  find,  indeed,  two  cases  of  men  who  held  mam- 
cipal  honours  at  Puteoli  and  in  the  Rhone  valley.  Puteoli  was 
reached  direct  by  a  road  from  Capua  traversing  the  hills  to  the 
north  by  a  cuttmg  (the  Montagna  Spaccata),  which  went  on  to 
Neapolis,  and  by  the  Via  Domitiana  from  Rome  and  Cumae.  There 
was  also  a  short  cut  from  Puteoli  to  Neapolis  by  the  tunnel  d 
Pausilipon,  made  under  Augustus.  It  is  not  possible  to  trace  the 
cpisco|>al  see  of  Puteoli  with  any  certainty  further  bdck  than  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century.  In  305,  S.  Januarius  (S.  Gennaro.  the 
patron  saint  of  Naples),  biuiop  of  Beneventum.  S.  Proculus,  patxxn 
of  Puteoli,  and  others,  suffered  martyrdom  at  Puteoli. 

See  the  careful  study  by  C.  Dubois,  Pouades  antique  (Paris.  1907) 
(Biblioth^que  des  £coles  fran$aises  d'Ath^ncs  et  de  Komc,  fasc.  98). 

CT.As.) 

PUTUTZ,  GUSTAV  HEINRICH  GAHS,  Eolex  zu  (xSsi- 
1890),  German  author,  was  bom  at  Retzien  near  PerlclKig  in 
West  Prignitz,  on  the  20th  of  March  1821.  He  studied  law  at 
Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  and  was  attached  to  the  provindal 
government  at  Magdeburg  from  1846-1848.  In  1853  he  married 
GrJLfin  Elisabeth  von  KSnigsmark,  and  lived  on  his  estate  until 
1863,  when  he  became  director  of  the  Court  theatre  at  Schwerin. 
This  post  he  left  in  1867,  was  for  a  short  time  chamberlain  to  \ht 
crown  prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  the  emperor  Frederick, 
and  from  1873  to  1889  successfully  directed  the  Cotirt  theatre  at 
Karlsruhe.  He  died  at  Retzien  on  the  5th  of  September  189a 
Putlitz  made  his  debut  as  a  writer  with  a  volume  of  romantic 
stories.  Was  sich  der  Wold  endhli  (1850),  which  attained  great 
popularity  (fifty  editions)  and  found  many  imitators;  but  be 
was  most  successful  in  his  comedies,  notably  Badekwen  (1839); 
Das  Herz  vergcssen  (1853);  and  Spielt  nickl  mii  dem  Fenerl 
(1887),  while  of  his  narratives  Die  Alpcnbraut  (1870)  and  Wd- 
purgis  (1870)  are  distinguished  by  refined  terseness  of  style  and 
delicacy  of  portraiture. 

A  selection  of  his  works,  Ausgewdhlte  Werke^  ^ras  published  ia 
6  vols,  in  Berlin  (1872-1877),  anaa  supplementary  volume  in  1888: 
his  comedies,  Lustspiele,  appeared  in  two  series  of  4  vols,  eadi 
(1851-1860  and  1869-1872).  See  E.  zu  Putlitz,  Custop  tu  PmMits, 
Ein  LebenshUd  aut  Brief  en  (3  vols.,  1894-1895). 

PUTNAM,  ISRAEL  (1718-1790),  American  soldier,  was  bon 
in  Salem  Village  (now  Danvers),  Massachussetts,  on  the  7th  of 
January  1718.  His  first  American  ancestor  (of  the  same  family 
as  George  Puttenham),  came  from  Aston  Abbotts,  Bucks,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Salem  Village.  In  1740  he  nmavtd 
to  a  farm  In  the  present  townships  of  Pomfret  ancf  Brooklyn, 
Connecticut.  Here  in  the  winter  of  1 742-1 743  he  vent  down 
into  a  wolf  den  (still  shown  in  Pomfret)  and  at  dose  quarters 
killed  a  huge  wolf.  Putnam  took  an  active  part  in  the  Frach 
and  Indian  War,  enlisting  as  a  private  in  1755  and  rising  to  the 
rank  of  major  in  March  1758.  He  was  conspicuous  for  personal 
courage  and  for  skill  in  Indian  warfare,  and  was  the  hero  of 
numerous  exploits.  In  1764,  during  Pontlac's  conspiracy,  he 
commanded  the  Conne<:ticut  troops  (five  companies)  in  the  ex- 
pedition under  Colonel  John  Bradstreet  for  the  relief  of  Detroit 
He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  a  leader 
in  the  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act;  was  elected  to  the  general 
assembly  of  Connecticut  in  1766  and  1767;  and  increased  his 
political  influence  by  opening  a  tavern,  "  The  General  Wolfe." 
in  Brooklyn,  Conn.  In  August  1774,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  correspondence  for  Brooklyn  parish,  he  went 
with  the  committee's  message  and  contributions  to  the  Boston 
Patriots;  and  in  October  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  iitb 
regiment  of  Connecticut  militia.     News  of   the   fighting  at 
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Lexington  and  Concord  reached  him  while  he  was  ploughing  on 
his  farm;  he  instantly  left  the  plough  in  the  furrow  and  hastened 
to  Cambridge;  and  he  was  later  made  second  brigadier  of  the 
Connecticut  forces.  He  was  with  the  force,  commanded  by 
Colonel  William  Prescott,  which  on  the  night  of  the  i6th  of  June 
fortified  Breed's  Hill,  and  on  the  next  day  he  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  resisting  the  British  attack  *■  (see  Bunker  Hill).  Soon 
afterward,  on  his  own  authority,  he  occupied  Prospect  Hill,  an 
important  point  for  the  siege  of  Boston,  in  which  he  commanded 
the  centre  (two  brigades)  of  the  American  army  at  Cambridge. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Boston  he  was  in  command  of  New 
York  City  till  Washington's  arrival  (April  13,  1776),  and  then 
was  put  in  general  charge  of  the  city's  fortifications.  Immedi- 
ately before  the  battle  of  Long  Island  he  succeeded  General 
John  Sullivan  in  command  of  the  troops  on  Brookljm  Heights, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island  (of  Aug.  27)  he  was  in  immediate 
command  of  the  American  side.  In  the  retreat  from  New  York 
City  he  commanded  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions,  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights  (September  16).  His 
attempt  to  close  the  Hudson  by  sinking  vessels  in  the  channel  was 
unsuccessful.  In  December  he  was  ordered  to  Philadelphia  to 
superintend  the  fortification  of  the  city,  was  stationed  at  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  from  January  to  May  1777,  and  in  May  took 
command  of  the  Hudson  Highlands  at  Peekskill,  which  with 
Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton  he  abandoned  in  October,  being 
out-manceuvred  by  the  British,  and  having  been  weakened  by 
Washington's  repeated  demands  for  reinforcements.  In  the  spring 
of  1778  he  was  superseded  by  General  Alexander  McDougall, 
but  in  April  a  court  of  inqtiiry  acquitted  him  of  "  any  fault, 
misconduct  or  negligence  **  in  connexion  with  the  loss  of  Forts 
Montgomery  and  Clinton.  After  a  few  months'  recruiting  service 
in  Connecticut  he  returned  to  the  main  army  at  White  Plains. 
In  the  winter  of  1778-1779  he  commanded  the  troops  quartered 
near  Redding,  Conn.,  where  Putnam  Memorial  Park  now 
is.'  In  May  he  took  command  of  the  right  wing  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson.  An  attack  of  paralysis  in  December  1779 
terminated  his  active  service  in  the  war.  He  spent  his  last 
years  on  his  farm  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  where  he  died  on  the  29th 
of  May  1790.  A  bronze  equestrian  statue  by  Karl  Gerhardt, 
over  a  sarcophagus,  was  erected  at  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  by  the 
state  in  x888,  and  there  is  another  statue  (1874)  in  Bushnell 
Park,  Hartford,  by  J.  Q.  A,  Ward. 

Putnam  was  a  brave,  intrepid  and  very  industrious  soldier 
rather  than  a  great  general,  but  his  fame  in  the  Indian  wars,  his 
personal  courage,  his  bluff  heartiness  and  his  good-fellowship 
made  him  an  idol  of  the  rank  and  file;  and  he  is  one  of  the  popular 
heroes  in  American  history.  He  seems  to  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  political  manoeuvrings  and  cabals  which  busied  many  of 
the  officers  of  the  American  army. 

Sec  W.  F.  Livingston,  Israel  Putnam^  Pioneer^  Ranker  and  Major- 
General  (New  York,  1001)  in  the  "  American  Men  of  Enerey  "  scries; 
I.  N.  Tarbox,  Life  of  Israel  Putnam  (Boston,  1876);  and  Essav  on  the 
Life  of  the  Honorable  Major-General  Israel  Putnam  (Hartford,  1788; 
enlarged  ed.,  Boston.  1818),  by  David  Humphreys,  for  a  time 
jPutnam's  aide-de<amp. 

PUTNAM,  RUFUS  (1738-1824),  American  soldier  and  pioneer, 
was  bom  in  Sutton,  Massachusetts,  on  the  9th  of  April  1738 
(O.S.).  His  grandfather  was  a  half  brother  to  Israel  Putnam's 
father.  He  served  jn  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  x7S7^6o; 
was  a  millwright  in  New  Braintree  in  1761-1768,  during  which 
time  he  studied  surveying;  and  from  1769  until  the  War  of 
Independence  was  a  farmer  and  surveyor.'  In  1773,.  with  Israel 

^So  loose  was  the  army's  organization  that  it  Is  impossible  to 
settle  the  question  whether  Putnam  or  Prescott  was  in  command  at 
Bunker  HiU.  Apparently  their  authority  did  not  clash  and  was 
practically  independent.  See  Justin  Wmsor  in  has  Narrative  and 
Critical  History,  vi.  190-191  (reprinted  in  Livingston's  Israd  PiOnam, 
as  app.  ii.)< 

*6n  th«  36th  of  February  1779,  with  a  small  outpost,  he  was 
surprised  near  Greenwich  by  a  superior  force  under  General  William 
Tryon.  He  ordered  a  retreat,  started  to  Stamford  for  reinforce- 
ments and,  being  closely  pursued  by  several  dragoons,  is  said  to  have 
ridden  down  a  steep  hiu  (marked  in  1900  with  a  granite  monument), 
and  thus  escaped.  From  Stamford  he  hastened  back  with  rein- 
foranaents  and  took  thirty-eight  prisoners  from  Tryon. 


Putnam  and  two  others,  he  visited  West  Florida  to  examine 
lands  which,  it  was  expected,  were  to  be  granted  to  the  provincial 
troops  for  their  services  against  the  French  and  Indians,  and 
which  he  charted  (see  Mississippi).  He  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  one  of  the  first  regiments  raised  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  and  served  before  Boston;  in  March  1776  he  was  made 
chief  engineer  of  the  works  at  New  York;  in  August  he  was 
appointed  engineer  with  the  rank  of  colonel;  and  twhcu  Congress 
did  not  act  on  his  plan  (submitted  in  Oct;  1776)  for  the 
establishment  of  a  distinct  engineer  corps  he  resigned  (Dec.  1776), 
and  in  1777  served  in  the  northern  army  under  Major-General 
Horatio  Gates,  commanding  two  regiments  in  the  second  battle 
of  Saratoga.  In  1778  he  laid  out  fortifications,  including  Fort 
Putnam,  at  West  Point,  and  in  1779  he  served  under  Major- 
General  Anthony  Wayne  after  the  capture  of  Stony  Point.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  war  he  saw  little  active  service.  In 
January  1783  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  Rutland,  Mass.,  where  he  had  bought  a 
confiscated  farm  in  1780.  In  March  1786  he  founded,  with  other 
officers  of  the  War  of  Independence,  the  Ohio  Company  of 
Associates  for  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  Western  lands. 
In  November  1787,  after  Congress  had  made  its  grant  to  the 
Ohio  Company,  he  was  appointed  by  the  company  superintendent 
of  its  proposed  settlement  on  the  Ohio,  and  in  X78iB  he  led  the 
small  party  which  founded.  Marietta,  Ohio.  He  was  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  the  North-West  Territory  in  1 790-1 796;  was  a  briga- 
dier-general in  the  army  and  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
Indians  in  1792-1793;  was  surveyor-general  of  the  United  States 
in  1 796-1803;  and  in  1802  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  state  consti- 
tutional convention.  He  died,  in  Marietta,  on  the  4th  of  May 
1824.  He  has  been  called  "  The  Father  of  Ohio,"  and  he  contri- 
buted greatly  toward  the  material  building  up  of  the  North- West 
Territory. 

See  John  W.  Campbell,  Biorraphical  Sketches  (Columbus,  Ohio, 
1 838);, Sidney  Crawford,  "  Rutus  Putnam,  and  his  Pioneer  Life  in 
the  North-Wcst,"  vol.  xii.,  new  scries,  pp.  431-454,  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society  (Worcester,  1899),  and  Rowcna 
Buell  (ed.).  The  Memoirs  of  Rufus  Putnam  (Boston.  1903),  in  which 
his  autobiography,  his  journal  and  other  papers,  now  in  the  library 
of  Marietta  College,  are  reprinted.  His  Journal,  1757-1760,  dealine 
with  his  experiences  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  was  edited  with 
notes  by  £.  C.  Dawes  (Albany,  New  York,  1886). 

PUTNAM,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Windham  county, 
Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  in  the  township  of  Putnam,  on  the  Quine- 
bang  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mill  river,  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  state,  about  6  m.  from  the  Rhode  Island  boundary  and  about 
7J  m.  from  that  of  Massachusetts.  Pop.  (1900),  of  the  town- 
ship (including  the  city),  7348;  of  the  city,  6667  (2012  being 
foreign  bom) ;  (1910)  6637.  Putnam  is  at  the  intersection  of  two 
branches  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway, 
and  is  connected  by  electric  line  with  Worcester,  Norwich  and 
Providence.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  two  Roman  Catholic  insti- 
tutions, St  Mary's  Convent  and  Notre  Dame  Academy,  and  has 
a  public  library  and  an  endowed  hospital.  The  Quinebaug  and 
Mill  rivers  provide  excellent  water-power.  The  township 
(named  in  honour  of  General  Israel  Putnam)  was  incorporated 
in  1855,  and  the  city  was  chartered  in  1895. 

PUTTEE,  or  Puttie,  the  name,  adapted  from  the  Hindi 
paltiy  bandage  (Skr.  patta,  strip  of  doth),  for  a  covering  .for  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  consisting  of  a 
long  narrow  piece  of  doth  wound  tightly  and  spirally  round  the 
leg,  and  serving  both  as  a  support  and  protection,  worn  espedally 
by  riders,  and  taking  the  place  of  the  leather  or  doth  gaiter. 
It  has  been  adopted  as  part  of  the  uniform  of  the  mounted  soldier 
in  the  British  army. 

PUTTENHAM,  GBOROE  (d.  1^90),-  the  reputed  author  of 
The  Arte  of  English  Poesie  (1589).  The  book  was  entered  at 
Sutioners'  Hall  in  1588,  and  published  in  the  following  year 
with  a  dedicatory  letter  to  Lord  Burghley  written  by  the  printer 
Richard  Field,  who  professed  ignorance  of  the  writer's  name  and 
position.  There  is  no  contemporary  evidence  for  the  authorship, 
and  the  name  of  Puttcnham  is  first  definitely  associated  with  it 
in  the  Hypercritica  of  Edmund  Bolton,  published  in  1722,  but 
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written  in  the  besinning  of  the  Z7th  century,  perhaps  as  early- 
as  1605.  The  writer  of  the  Arte  of  Engiish  Poesit  supplies  certain 
biographical  details.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  addressed  an  eclogue  entitled  Blpine  to  Edward 
VI.  In  his  youth  he  had  visited  Spain,  Fninde  and  Italy,  and 
was  better  acquainted  with  foreign  courts  than  with  his  own. 
In  1579  he  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  his  Partkeniadcs 
(printed  in  a  collection  of  MSS,  Battads  by  F.  J.  Fumivall),  and 
he  wrote  the  treatise  in  question  especially  for  the  delectation 
of  the  queen  and  her  ladies.  He  mentions  nine  other  works  of 
his,  none  of  which  are  extant.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  beyond 
Bolton's  ascription  to  identify  the  author  with  George  or  Richard 
Puttenham,  the  sons  of  Robert  Puttenham  and  his  wife  Margaret, 
the  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  who  dedicated  his  treatise  on  the 
Education  or  Bringing  up  of  Children  to  her  for  the  benefit  of  her 
sons.  Both  made  uidiappy  marriages,  were  constantly  engaged 
in  litigation,  and  were  frequently  in  disgrace.  Ricluurd  was  in 
prison  when  the  book  was  licensed  to  be  printed,  and  when  he 
made  his  will  in  2597  he  was  in  the  Queen's  Bench  I^ison.  He 
was  buried,  according  to  John  Payne  Collier,  at  St  Clement 
Danes,.  London,  on  the  and  of  July  x6oi.  George  Puttenham 
is  said  to  have  been  implicated  in  a  plot  against  Lord  Burghley 
in  X570,  and  in  December  1578  was  imprisoned.  In  1585  he 
received  reparation  from  the  privy  council  for  alleged  wrongs 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  relations.  His  will  is  dat^  the  ist  of 
September  1590.  Richard  Puttenham  is  known  to  have  spent 
much  of  his  time  abroad^  whereas  there  is  no  evidence  that 
George  ever  left  England.  This  agrees  better  with  the  writer's 
account  of  himself;  but  if  the  statement  that  he  addressed 
Elpine  to  Edward  VI.  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  be 
taken  to  imply  that  the  production  of  thif  work  fell  within 
that  king's  reign,  the  date  of  the  author's  birth  cannot  be  placed 
anterior  to  1529.  At  the  date  (1546)  of  his  inheritance  of  his 
grandfather,  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  estates,  Richard  Puttenham 
was  proved  in  an  inquisition  held  at  Newmarket  to  have  been 
twenty-six  years  old. 

Whoever  the  author  may  have  been,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  importance  of  the  work,  which  is  the' most  systematic  and 
comprehensive  treatise  of  the  time  on  its  subject.  It  is  "  con- 
trived into  three  bookes:  the  first  of  poets  and  poesies,  the  second 
of  proportion,  the  third  of  ornament."  The  first  section  contains 
a  general  history  of  the  art  of  poetry,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
various  forms  of  poetry;  the  second  treats  of  prosody,  dealing  in 
turn  with  the  measures  in  use  in  English  verse,  the  caesura, 
punctuation,  rhyme,  accent,  cadence,  ''proportion  in  figure," 
which  the  author  Ulustrates  by  geometrical  diagrams,  and  the 
proposed  innovations  of  English  quantitative  verse;  the  section 
on  ornament  deals  with  style,  the  distinctions  between  written 
and  spoken  Linguage,  the  figures  of  speech;  and  the  author 
closes  with  lengthy  observations  on  good  manners.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  his  remarks  on  language  he  deprecates  the 
use  of  archaisms,  and  although  he  allows  that  the  purer  Saxon 
speech  is  spoken  beyond  the  Trent,  he  advises  the  English  writer 
to  take  as  his  model  the  iisual  speech  of  the  court,  of  London  and 
the  home  counties. 

Many  later  "  poetics  "  are  indebted  to  this  book.  The  original 
edition  is.  very  rare.  Professor  Edward  Arbef's  reprint  (1869) 
contains  a  clear  summary  of  the  various  documents  with  reeard  to 
the  authorship  of  this  treatise.  The  history  of  the  Puttenhams  is 
discussed  in  H.  H.  S.  Croft's  edition  of  Elyot's  Boke  called  the  Cover- 
now.  A  careful  investigation  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  evidence  was  in  favour  of  Richard.  There  are  other  modern 
editions  of  the  book,  noUbly  one  in  J.  Haslewood's  Ancient  Critical 
Essayx  {iZii-iZis)* 

PUTTINO  THE  SHOT  (or  Weiost),  a  form  of  athletic  sports 
(q.v.).  It  is  the  only  weight  event  now  remaining  in  the  champion- 
ship programme  which  requires  a  "  put "  as  distinct  from  a  throw, 
a  put  being  a  fair  and  square  push  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
quite  distinct  from  throwing  or  bowling,  which  are  not  allowed 
in  putting  the  shot.  The  exercise  originated  m  Great  BriUin, 
where,  before  the  formation  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Association, 
the  shot  (a  round  weight  of  x6  lb)  was  put  from  a  joist  about 
^  ft.  long  with  a  run  of  7  ft.,  the  distance  being  measured 


from  the  impression  made  by  the  falling  missile  to  the  point 
on  the  joist,  or  a  line  continuing  it,  opposite  the  impresskn. 
Hence  the  putter  failed  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  any  put  save  a 
perfectly  straight  one.  The  present  British  rule  is  that  the  psi. 
shall  be  made  from  a  7-ft.  square,  and  the  distance  taker  from 
the  first  pitch  of  the  shot  to  the  front  line  of  the  square  or  that 
line  produced,  as  by  the  old  method.  In  America  the  put  h 
made  from  a  7-ft.  circle,  and  the  distance  measured  from  the  pitch 
to  the  nearest  point  of  the  circle,  which  has  a  raised  edge  in  froot 
to  prevent  overstepping  and  consequent  fouls.  Individual  fnitters 
have  slight  variations  of  method,  but  the  following  deacrqAtoi 
is  substantially  good  for  all.  The  putter  sUnds  in  the  back  part 
of  the  square  or  circle  with  his  weight  entirely  upon  his  right  leg, 
which  is  bent.  The  body  is  inclined  slightly  backward,  the  left 
arm  stretched  out  in  front  as  a  balance,  and  the  rij^t  hand,  the 
shot  resting  in  the  palm,  beheld  against,  or  an  inch  or  two  from, 
the  neck  below  and  behind  the  right  ear.  From  this  postiaa 
a  hop  forward  is  made  with  the  right  leg,  the  foot  landing  ia 
the  middle  of  the  square  and  the  balance  being  preserved,  so 
that  the  right  shoulder  is  kept  well  back.  Then,  letting  the  right 
leg  bend  well  down,  the  atUete  springs  up  with  a  rapid  twist  of 
the  body,  so  that  the  right  shoulder  is  brought  forward,  and  the 
right  arm  is  thrust  forward  with  all  possible  force,  the  secret 
being  to  throw  all  the  weight  and  power  of.  the  body  and  arm  into 
the  put  at  the  very  moment  of  delivery.  Mere  brute  strength 
and  weight  have  less  to  do  with  successful  shot-putting  than  ia 
hammer-throwing  or  throwing  the  56-Ib  weight,  and  on  this 
account  some  comparatively  light  men  have  rqwatedly  beaten 
larger  and  taller  putters.  Thus  G.  R.  Gray,  a  r«tmriiaf%  by  birth, 
who  for  many  years  held  the  world's  record  of  47  ft.  for  the 
x6-Ib  shot,  was  a  smaller  and  less  powerful  man  than  sevexal 
whom  he  defeated;  and  another  champion  of  light  weight  was 
W.  F.  Robertson  of  Scotland,  who  weighed  only  X50  tt».  AmoQg 
the  best  putters  of  earlier  times  were  E.  J.  Bor,  London  Athlctk 
Club,  who  made  a  put  of  43  ft.  5  in.  in  187a;  W.  Y.  l^lnthrop 
and  G.  Ross.  The  talent  of  Irish  athletes  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  America  for  weight  putting  and  throwing  is  mnarkabte, 
among  the  most  famous  of  Irish  putters  being  W.  J.  M.  Bany 
and  Denis  Hogan,  the  latter  of  whom  won  the  amateur  champioo- 
ship  in  seven  consecutive  years  from  1893,  and  again  in  1904  and 
1905.  The  record  in  X910  for  the  x6rlb  shot  was  51  ft.,  made  at 
San  Francisco  in  1909  by  R.  Rose. 

PUTTKAMMER,  ROBERT  VON  (182&-X900),  Prussian  states- 
man, was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  on  the  sth  of  May  1S2S. 
His  father,  Eugen  von  Puttkammer,  Oberprdsident  of  Posen, 
belonged  to  a  widely  extended  noble  family,  of  which  Bismarck's 
wife  and  Robert  von  Puttkammer 's  own  wife  were  also  memben. 
Robert  von  Puttkammer,  after  a  short  course  of  law,  began  his 
official  career  in  1850  as  AuskuUator  in  the  courts  at  Danz^ 
but  in  x8s3  entered  the  civil  service,  receiving  after  his  promotka 
to  the  rank  of  Assessor  in  1854  a  post  in  the  railway  department 
of  the  ministry  for  trade  and  industry.  In  1859  be  became  a 
member  of  the  presidial  council  {Ober.prHsidialrat)  at  Col^nz, 
capital  of  the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  and  from  x86o  to  zS66 
was  Landral  at  Demmin  in  Pomerania.  During  the  war  with 
Austria  he  acted. as  civil  commissary  in  Moravia.  From  1867 
to  X871  he  was  a  coimcillor  in  the  chancery  of  the  North  Gcnasa 
Ck>nfederation.  In  187 1  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
governmental  district  of  Gumbinnen  in  East  Prussia,  in  1875 
district  president  {Bezirkspriisident)  in  Lorraine,  and  in  1S77 
OherprUsidenl  in  Silesia.  From  1874  onward  he  was  frequently 
elected  to  the  Reichstag  and  the  Prussian  Chamber  <tf  Dqiutics. 
in  wluch  he  attached  himself  tn  the  German  Conservative  party. 
Puttkammer  was  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  Clerical  Consora- 
tive  policy  initiated  by  Bismarck  when  the  Socialist  peril  made 
it  expedient  to  conciliate  the  Catholic  Centre.  As  OberprSsidt^t 
of  Silesia  he  had  already  done  much  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the 
application  of  the  "  May  Laws,"  and  as  minister  of  public  wonhip 
and  of  the  interior  he  continued  this  pc^cy.  He  is  also  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  the  ordinance  of  the  3xst  of  January  x8So 
on  the  simplification  of  German  orthography.  Thb  was  at  fixA 
vigorously  opposed,  iK>t  le&st  by  Bismarck  himself;  bat  its 
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convenience  soon  became  evident,  it  was  increasingly  put  into 
practice,  and  was  so  well  based  that  later  reformers  have  only 
needed  to  foUow  the  lines  laid  down  by  Puttkammer.  As 
minister  of  the  interior  Futtkammer*s  activities  were  less  com- 
mendable. His  reactionary  conservative  temper  was  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  views  of  Bismarck  and  the  emperor  WilUami 
and  with  their  powerftd  support  he  attempted,  in  defiance  of 
modem  democratic  principles  and  even  of  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  to  re-establish  the  old  Prussian  system  of  rigid 
disdplme  from  above.  He  was  above  all  concerned  to  nip  in 
the  bud  any  tendencies  in  the  bureaucracy  to  revolt,  and  it  was 
on  his  initiative  that,  on  the  4th  of  January  1882,  a  royal 
ordinance  laid  it  down  as  the  duty  of  all  officials  to  give  the  govern- 
ment their  unconditional  support  at  political  elections.  Similarly 
though  he  carried  out  many  useful  administrative  reforms,  in  a 
vain  effort  to  combat  Social  Democracy  he  seriously  interfered 
with  the  liberty  of  public  meeting  and  attempted  the  forcible 
suppression  of  strike  movements.  This  "  Puttkammer  regime  " 
was  intensely  unpopular;  it  was  attacked  in  the  Reichstag  not 
only  by  Radicals  like  Richter  and  Rickert,  but  by  National 
Liberals  like  Bennigsen,  and  when  the  emperor  Frederick  III., 
whose  Liberal  tendencies  were  notorious,  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
it  was  dear  that  it  could  not  last.  In  spite  of  Bismarck's  support 
Puttkammer  was  forced  to  resign  on  the  8th  of  Jtme  x888. 
Under  William  II.,  however,  whose  principles  were  those  of  his 
grandfather,  Puttkammer  was  largely  rehabilitated.  On  the  xst 
of  January  1889  he  received  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle.  He  was 
appointed  a  secular  canon  (Domherr)  of  Merseburg,  and  in  1891 
became  OherprdsiderU  of  Prussian  Pomerania.  In  this  office, 
which  he  held  till  X899,  he  did  very  useful  work  in  collaboration 
with  the  provincial  estates.  He  died  on  his  property  at  Karzin  in 
Pomerania  on  the  15th  of  March  1900.  (J.  Hn.) 

PUTTY,  originally  tin  oxide  in  a  state  of  fine  division  used 
for  polishing  ^ass,  granite,  &c.,  now  known  as  "  putty  powder  " 
or  "  polisher's  puttj^  "  (from  O.  Fr.  ptUie^  a  potful,  hence  brass, 
tin,  pewter,  &c.,  calcined  in  a  pot).  More  commonly  the  term 
is  applied  to  a  kind  of  cement  composed  of  fine  powdered  chalk 
intimately  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  either  boiled  or  raw,  to  the 
consistency  of  a  tough  dough.  It  is  principally  used  by  glaziers 
for  bedding  and  fixing  sheets  of  glass  in  windows  and  other 
frames,  and  by  joiners  and  painters  for  filling  up  nail-holes 
and  other  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  woodwork.  The  oxida- 
tion of  the  oil  gradually  hardens  the  putty  into  a  very  dense 
adherent  mass,  but  when  it  is  required  to  dry  quickly,  boiled 
oil  and  sometimes  litharge  and  other  driers  are  used.  The  word 
is  also  used  of  a  fine  lime  cement  employed  by  masons. 

PUVIS  DB  CHAVANNES,  PIERRE  CfiCILB  (1824-1898), 
French  painter,  was  bom  at  Lyons  on  the  14th  of  December  1824. 
His  father  was  a  mining  engineer,  the  descendant  of  an  old  family 
of  Burgundy.  Pierre  Puvis  was  educated  at  the  Lyons  College 
and  at  the  Lyc£e  Henri  IV.  in  Paris,  and  was  intended  to  follow 
his  father's  profession  when  a  serious  illness  intermpted  his 
studies.  A  joumey  to  Italy  opened  his  mind  to  fresh  ideas,  and 
on  his  return  to  France  he  aimounced  his  intention  of  becoming 
a  painter,  and  went  to  study  first  under  Henri  Scheffer,  and  then 
under  Couture.  On  leaving  this  master  in  1852  he  established 
himself  in  a  studio  in  the  Place  Pigalle  (which  he  did  not  give 
up  till  1897),  and  there  organized  a  sort  of  academy  for  a  group 
of  fellow  students  who  wished  to  trork.  from  the  living  model. 
Puvis  first  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1850  a  "  pieti,"  and  in  the 
same  year  he  painted  "  Mademoiselle  de  Sombreuil  Drinking  a 
Glass  of  Blood  to  Save  her  Father,"  and  "  Jean  Cavalier  by  his 
Mother's  Deathbed,"  besides  an  "  Ecce  Homo,"  now  in  the  church 
of  Champagnat  (Sadne-et-Loire).  In  1852  and  in  the  two  follow- 
ing years  Puvis's  pictures  were  rejected  by  the  Salon,  and  were 
sent  to  a  private  exhibition  in  the  Galeries  Bonne  Nouvelle. 
The  public  laughed  at  his  work  as  loudly  as  at  that  of  Courbet, 
but.  the  young  painter  was  none  the  less  warmly  defended  by 
Th£ophile  Gautier  and  Theodore  de  Banville.  For  nine  years 
Puvis  was  excluded  from  the  Salons.  In  1857  he  had  painted 
a  "Mart>Tdom  of  St  Sebastian,"  "Meditation,"  "  ViUage 
Firemen,"    "JuUe,"    "Hcrodias,"    and    "Saint    Camilla"— 


compositions  showing  a  great  variety  of  impulse,  still  undecided 
in  style  and  reflecting  the  influence  of  the  Italian  masters  as 
well  as  of  Delacroix  and  Couture.  In  1859  Puvis  reappeared 
in  the  Salon  with  the  "  Retum  from  Hunting  "  (now  in  the 
Marseilles  Gallery).  But  not  till  he  produced  "  Peace  "  and 
"  War  "  did  he  really  impress  his  critics,  inaugiirating  a  vast 
series  of  decorative  paintings.  For  these  two  works  a  second- 
class  medal  was  awarded  to  him,  and  the  state  offered  to  purchase 
the  "  Peace."  Puvis,  not  chooshig  to  part  the  pa^r,  made  a 
gift  of  "  War  "  to  the  state.    He  then  set  to  work  again,  and  in 

1864  exhibited  "  Autiunn  "  and  "  Sleep,"  but  foimd  no  pur- 
chasers. One  of  these  pictures  is  now  in  the  Lyons  Museum, 
and  the  other  at  Lille.  "  Peace  "  and  "  War  "  were  placed  in 
the  great  gallery  of  the  museum  at  Amiens,  where  Puvis 
completed  their  effect  ;by  painting  four  panels — a  "  Standard- 
Bearer,"  "  Woman  Weeping  over  the  Ruins  of  her  Home,"  a 
"  Reaper,"  and  a  "  Woman  Spinning."  These  works  were  so 
much  admired  that  further  decorations  were  ordered  for  the 
same  building,  and  the  artist  presented  to  the  city  of  Amiens 
"Labour"  and  "Repose,"  for  which  the  municipality  could 
not  afford  to  pay.  At  their  request  Puvis  imdertook  another 
work,  intended  for  the  upper  landing  of  the  staircase,  and  in 

1865  a  composition  entitled  "  Ave  Picardia  Nutrix,"  allegorical 
of  the  fertility  of  the  province,  was  added  to  the  collection.  In 
1879  the  city  wished  to  complete  the  decoration  of  the  building, 
and  the  painter,  again  at  his  own  expense,  executed  the  cartoon 
of  "  Ludus  pro  patria,"  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  x88x  and 
purchased  by  the  state,  which  at  the  same  time  gave  him  a 
commission  for  the  finished  work.  While  toiling  at  these  large 
works,  Puvis  de  Chavannes  rested  himself  by  painting  easel 
pictures.  To  the  salon  of  1870  he  had  sent  a  picture  called 
"  Harvest;"  the  "  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist "  figured  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  18891  then  followed  "  Hope  "  (1872),  the 
"  Family  of  Fisher-Folk  "  (1875),  and  "  Women  on  the  Sea- 
shore "  (1879).  But  these  canvases,  however  interesting,  are 
not  to  be  named  by  the  side  of  his  grand  decorative  works. 
Two  paintings  in  the  Palais  Longchamp  at  Marseilles,  ordered  in 
1867,  represent "  Marseilles  as  a  Greek  Colony  "  and  "  Marseilles, 
the  Emporium  of  the  East."  After  these,  Puvis  executed  for 
the  town-hall  of  Poitiers  two  decorative  paintings  of  historical 
subjects:  "  Radegund,"  and  "  Charles  Martel."  The  Pantheon 
in  Paris  also  possesses  a  decorative  work  of  great  interest  by 
this  painter:  "  The  Life  of  Saint  Genevi^c,"  treated  in  three 
panels.  In  1876  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris  gave  the 
artbt  a  commission  to  paint  "  Saint  Genevidve  giving  Food  to 
Paris  "  and  "  Saint  Genevieve  watching  over  Sleeping  Paris," 
in  which  he  gave  to  the  saint  the  features  of  Princess  Cantacuzene, 
his  wife,  who  died  not  Ipng  before  he  did.  At  the  time  of  his 
death— on  the  24th  of  October  X898— the  work  was  almost 
finished.  After  completing  the  first  paintings  in  the  Panthfon, 
which  occupied  him  for  three  years  and  eight  months,  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  undertook  to  paint  the  staircase  leading  to  the  gallery 
of  fine  arts  in  the  Lyons  Museum,  and  took  for  his  subjects  the 
"  Vision  of  the  Antique,"  a  procession  of  youths  on  horseback, 
which  a  female  figure  standing  on  a  knoll  points  out  to  Pheidias; 
the  "Sacred  Grove";  and  two  allegorical  figures  of  "The 
Rh6ne  "  and  "  The  Sa6ne."  It  was  in  the  same  mood  of 
inspiration  by  the  antique  that  he  painted  the  hemicyde  at  the 
Sorbonne,  an  aUegory  of  "  Science,  Art,  and  Letters,"  a  work  of 
great  extent,  for  which  he  was  paid  35,000  francs  (£1400).  At 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville  in  Paris,  again,  Puvis  decorated  the  grand 
suircase  and  the  first  reception-room.  These  works  employed 
him  from  1889  til]  1893.  In  the  reception-room  he  painted  two 
panels,  "  Winter  "  and  "  Summer  ";  the  mural  paintings  on  the 
staircase,  which  had  previously  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Baudry  and  of  Delaunay,  are  devoted  to  the  glory  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  city  of  Paris.  On  the  ceiling  we  see  Victor  Hugo 
offering  his  lyre  to  the  city  of  Paris.  The  pictures,  in  the  Rouen 
Museum  (1890-1892)  show  a  different  vein,  and  the  artist's 
power  of  conceiving  and  setting  forth  a  plastic  scheme  enabling 
him  to  decorate  a  public  building  with  beautiful  human  figures 
and  the  finest  line9  of  landscape.    We  see  here  toilers  raising  a 
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colossal  monolith,  part  of  some  andent  monument,  to  add  it  to 
other  architectural  pieces;  then  the  busy  scene  of  a  pottery;  and 
finally  artists  .painting  in  the  open  air.  Puvis,  as  a  rule,  adhered 
to  the  presentment  of  the  nude  or  of  the  lightest  drapery;  here, 
however,  in  response  to  some  critical  remarks,  he  has  dad  his 
figures  exdusivdy  in  modem  dress.  After  prolonged  negotia- 
tions, begun  so  early  as  in  i8qz,  with  the  trustees  of  the  Boston 
Library,  U.S.A.,  Puvis  de  Chavannes  accepted  a  commission  to 
paint  nine  large  panels  for  that  building,  to  be  inserted  in  separate 
compartments,  three  facing  the  door,  three  to  the  right  and  three 
to  the  left.  These  pictures,  begun  in  1895,  were  finished  in 
1898.  In  these  workis  of  his  latest  period  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
soars  boldly  above  realistic  vision.  In  the  figures  which  people 
the  walls  with  poetic  images  he  endeavours  to  achieve  originality 
of  the  embodying  forms,  and  at  the  same  time  a  plastic  expression 
of  ideas  born  of  a  mind  whose  conceptions  grew  ever  loftier,  while 
yet  the  artist  would  not  abandon  the  severe  study  of  nature. 
Such  works  as  the  great  paintings  at  Amiens,  Rouen,  Marseilles, 
the  Pantheon,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  H6tel  de  Ville  are  among 
the  most  important  productions  of  French  art  in  the  19th  century. 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  was  president  of  the  National  Society  of 
Fine  Arts  (the  New  Salon).  His  prindpal  pupils  and  followers 
are  Ary  Rcnan  (d.  1900),  Baudouin,  J.  F.  Auburtin  and  Cottet. 
See  A.  Michel,  "  Exposition  de  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,"  CoMetie 
des  beaux-arts  (1888);  Marius  Vachon,  Pwois  de  Chavannes  (1900): 

LBuisson,  "  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Souvenirs  Intimes,"  GaaeUe  des 
Mx-arU  (1899).  (H.  Fa.) 

PUT,  a  geological  term  used  locally  in  Auvergne  for  a  volcanic 
hill.  Most  of  the  puys  of  central  France  are  small  cinder-cones, 
with  or  without  assodated  lava,  whilst  others  are  domes  of 
trachytic  rock,  like  the  domite  of  the  Puy-de-D6me.  The 
puys  may  be  scattered  as  isolated  hills,  or,  as  is  more  usual, 
clustered  together,  sometimes  in  lines.  The  chain  of  puys  in 
central  France  probably  became  extinct  in  late  prehistoric 
time.  Other  volcanic  hills  more  or  less  like  those  of  Auvergne 
are  also  known  to  geologists  as  puys;  examples  may  be  found 
in  the  Eifel  and  in  the  small  cones  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  whilst 
the  relics  of  denuded  puys  are  numerous  in  the  Swabian  Alps  of 
WUrttemberg,  as  pointed  out  by  W.  Branco.  Sir  A.  Geikie  has 
shown  that  the  puy  type  of  eruption  was  common  in  the  British 
area  in  Carboniferous  and  Permian  times,  as  abundantly  attested 
in  central  Scotland  by  remains  of  the  old  volcanoes,  now  generally 
reduced  by  denudation  to  the  mere  neck,  or  volcanic  vent,  fill«l 
with  tuff  and  agglomerate,  or  plugged  with  lava. 

See  Sir  A.  Geikie,  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain  (1897). 

PUT-DE-D(^HB,  a  department  of  central  France,  four-fifths 
of  which  belonged  to  Basse-Auvergne,  one  sixth  to  Bourbonnais, 
and  the  remainder  to  Forez  (Lyonnais).  Area,  3094  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1906),  535r4i9«  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Allier,  £.  by  Loire, 
S.  by  Haute-Loire  and  Cantal,  and  W.  by  Corr^  and  Creuse. 
The  highest  point  of  the  department,  the  Puy  de  Sancy  (6188  ft.), 
is  also  the  most  elevated  peak  of  central  France;  it  commands 
the  group  of  the  volcanic  Monts  Dore,  so  remarkable  for  their 
xocky  corries,  their  erosion  valleys,  their  trap  dykes  and  orgues 
of  basalt,  thdr  Likes  sleeping  in  the  depths  of  andent  craters 
or  confined  in  the  valleys  by  streams  of  lava,  and  their  wide 
plains  of  pasture-land.  The  Puy  de  Sancy,  forming  part  of 
the  watershed,  gives  rise  on  its  northern  slope  to  the  Dordogne, 
and  on  the  east  to  lie  Couze,  a  sub-tribuUry  of  the  Loire,  through 
the  Allier.  The  Monts  Dore  are  joined  to  the  mountains  of 
Cantal  by  the  non-volcanic  group  of  the  C^zallier,  of  which  the 
highest  peak,  the  Luguet  (5x02  ft.),  rises  on  the  confines  of  Puy- 
de-D6me  and  Cantal.  On  the  north  the  Monts  Dore  are  con- 
tinued by  a  plateau  of  a  mean  height  of  from  3000  to  3500  ft., 
upon  wUch  are  seen  sixty  cones  raised  by  volcanic  outbursts 
in  former  times.  These  are  the  Monts  D6me,  which  extend  from 
south  to  north  as  far  as  Riom,  the  most  remarkable  being  the 
Puy-de-D6me  (4800  ft.),  from  which  the  department  takes  its 
name,  and  the  Puy-de-Pariou,  the  latter  having  a  crater  more  than 
300  ft.  in  depth.  A  meteorological  observatory  occupies  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  which  was  once  crowned  by  a  Roman 
temple,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist..  To  the  east  of  the  depart- 


ment, along  the  confines  of  Loire,  are  the  Monts  do  Fores,  i 
to  5380  ft.  and  continued  north  by  the  Bois  Noirs.  Betw 
these  mountains  and  the  D6me  extends  the  fertile  plain  of 
Limagne.  The  drainage  of  Puy-de-D6me  is  divided  between 
the  Loire,  by  its  affluents  the  Allier  and  the  Cher,  ajid  the 
Gironde,  by  the  Dordogne.  The  Allier  traverses  the  departmcoi 
from  south  to  north,  receiving  on  its  right  the  Dore,  vhidi  Calk 
into  the  Allier  at  the  northern  boundary  and  lowest  lievd  oi  the 
department  (879  ft.) ;  on  its  left  are  the  Alagnon  from  the  C&ntaL, 
the  two  Couzes  from  the  Luguet  and  the  Monts  Dore,  and  tl^ 
Sioule,  the  most  important  of  all,  which  drains  the  north-west 
slopes  of  the  Monts  Dore  and  D6me,  and  joins  the  Allier  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  departnienL  The  Cher  forms  for  a  short  spacx 
the  boundary  between  the  departments  of  Puy-de-D6me  and 
Creuse,  dose  to  that  of  Allier.  The  Dordogne,  while  still  scarcdy 
formed,  flows  past  Mont-Dore-les-Bains  and  La  Bourboulc  and 
is  lost  in  a  deep  valley  which  divides  this  department  frcMn  that 
of  Corrdze.  None  of  these  streams  is  navigable,  but  boats  can 
be  used  on  the  Allier  during  floods.  The  climate  of  Puy-de- 
D6me  is  usually  very  severe,  owing  to  its  high  levd  and  its 
distance  from  the  sea;  the  mild^t  air  is  found  in  the  northern 
valleys,  where  the  elevation  is  least.  During  summer  the  hills 
about  Clermont-Ferrand,  exposed  to  the  sun,  become  all  the 
hotter  because  their  black  volcanic  soil  absorbs  its  Tay%.  On  the 
average  25  or  26  in.  of  rain  fall  in  the  year;  in  the  Limagne  around 
which  the  mountains  arrest  the  douds  rainfall  is  less.  Never- 
theless the  soil  of  this  plain,  consisting  of  alluvial  deposits  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  watered  by  torrents  and  streams  from  the 
mountains,  makes  it  one  of  the  richest  regions  of  France^  In  the 
highest  altitudes  the  rainfall  attains  64  in. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Puy-de-Dthnie  are  encaged 
in  agriculture.  The  Limagne  yields  a  variety  of  fvoducts  and  tbe 
vine  flourishes  on  its  hill-sides.  The  high  mountains  provide  pasture 
for'large  flocks  of  cows  and  sheep,  and  cheese-making  is  aa  industry 
of  much  importance.  The  intermediate  region  b  cultivated  cfakfy 
for  cereals,  the  chief  of  which  are  rye,  wheat,  oats  and  baxley.  Pota- 
toes are  largely  grown,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  peas,  beans,  beetroot  and 
colza.  The  Limagne  produces  fruits  of  all  kinds — apricots,  cherries, 
pears,  walnuts  and  apples,  from  which  considerable  quantities  of 
dder  are  made.  '  The  department  possesses  considerable  mioexai 
wealth.  There  are  important  coal-mines  at  Brassac  on  tbe  AUkr. 
on  the  borders  of  Haute-Loire,  at  St  Eloy  near  the  department  of 
Allier,  and  at  Bourg-Lastic  on  the  borders  of  Corriae.  P^t.  asphalt, 
bituminous  schists,  antimony,  mispickd  and  argentiferous  leaid  are 
also  worked.  Of  the  last  named  there  are  mines  and  fouxidries  at 
Pontgibaud  on  the  Sioule.  Amethysts  and  other  rare  minerals  are 
found  and  there  are  numerous  stone-quarries.  The  watefing-pbuces 
of  Mont  Dore,  Royat  and  La  Bourboule  recdve  separate  aodcc. 
The  springs  of  St  Nectaire,  containing  sodium  and  iron  chlorides 
and  bicarlx>nates,  are  cflicadoua  in  liver  complaints,  rheumatism  and 
gravel.  The  waters  of  Chftteauneuf  (on  the  Sioule),  also  known  to 
the  Romans,  contain  iron  bicarbooates  and  are  resorted  to  for  skin 
Those  of  Ch&telguyon,  like  the  waten  of  Carlsbad  sad 


Marienbad,  are  used  for  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  congestic 
of  the  liver,  rheumatism.  Sac.  There  are  many  other  mineralspriBss 
of  varied  character.  Manufactures  are  for  the  most  part  grouped 
around  Thiers,  which  produces  a  large  amount  of  ch^p  cutiery, 
paper  and  leather,  and  Clermont-Ferrand,  the  capital.  The  depart- 
ment contains  factories  for  lace  and  braid  (in  tne  mountains),  for 
buntings  and  camlets  and  wool,  cotton  and  hemo  mOla.  There 
are  wool-<arding  works  and  factories  for  linens,  dotns  and  couoter- 
panes,  also  silk-mills,  tanneries,  manufactories  for  chamois  and  other 
leathers,  for  caoutchouc  (Clermont-Ferrand) ,  sugar-works,  maao- 
factures  of  edible  pastes  with  a  reputation  as  high  as  those  of  Italy, 
and  manufactures  of   fruit-preserves.     The   department   exponi 


frain,  fruits,  cattle,  wines,  cheese,  wood,  mineral  waters,  cutlery,  &c. 
t  is  served  by  the  Ot\6a.ns  and  Paris-L^non  railway  compani* 
thousands  01  the  inhabitants,  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
Ambert,  leave  it  during  winter  and  nnd  work  elsewhere  1 


lit-sawyers,  &c.  The  department  comprises  5 
arrondissements— Clennont-Ferrand,  Ambert,  Issoire,  Riom.  Thiers 
— 90  cantons  and  471  communes.  It  is  indudcd  in  tbe  bidkopric 
and  acttdimie  (educational  divinon)  of  dennoot-Fenand  and  the 
region  of  the  XiII.  army  corps,  of  which  the  headquarters  are  ia  the 
same  town;  the  appeal  court  bat  Riom. 

The  more  noteworthy  places  in  the  department  are  Gknoont- 
Ferrand,  Issoire,  Thiers,  Riom,  Ambert,  Mont-Dore-les-Bains, 
La  Bourboule  and  Royat  (all  separatdy  noticed).  Near  Ckr- 
mont-Ferrand  is  Mont  Gergovie  (see  Gercovu)  the  scene  of  tbe 
viaoxy  of  Verdngetorix  over  Julius  Caesar. .  Other  places  of 
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interest  are  BlUom,  Chamalidres,  Courpidre,  Ordval,  St  Nectaire 
and  St  Satumin,  which  possess  churches  in  the  Romanesque  style 
of  Auveigne.  There  are  ruined  feudal  strongholds  of  great 
interest  at  Murols  and  Toumo^  (near  Volvic).  Vic-le-Comte 
has  a  sainte-chapelle  which  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  tran- 
sition from  Gothic  to  Renaissance  architecture,  and  Aigu^perse 
has  a  Gothic  church  of  the  Z3th  to  the  xsth  century.  Near 
Pontgibaud  are  the  ruins  (xjth  century)  of  the  Carthusian  abbey 
of  Port  St  Marie. 

PUYLAURENS,  ANTOINB  DE  LAA6E.  Due  de  (d.  1635), 
French  courtier,  was  bom  of  an  old  Languedoc  family.  Attached 
to  the  household  of  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis 
XIII.,  he  gained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  weak  prince 
by  pandering  to  his  pleasures,  and  became  his  adviser  in  the 
intrigues  against  Cardinal  Richelieu.  It  was  Puylaurens  who 
arranged  the  escape  of  Gaston  to  Brussels  in  1632  after  the 
capture  of  Henri,  due  de  Montmorency,  and  then  negotiated  his 
return  with  Richelieu,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  reconciled 
to  the  king.  As  a  reward  Richelieu  gave  him  AiguUIon,  erected 
into  a  duchy.  But  he  plunged  into  new  intrigues,  and  was 
imprisoned  first  in  the  Louvre  in  1635,  then  In  Vincennes,  where 
he  died  the  same  year. 

PUZZLE,  a  perplexing  question,  particularly  a  mechanical 
toy  or  other  device  involving  some  constructional  problem,  to 
be  solved  by  the  exercise  of  patience  or  ingenuity.  Some  of 
the  oldest  mechanical  puzzles  are  those  of  the  Chinese,  one  of  the 
most*  familiar  being  that  known  as  the  tangram  {cki  ck'iao  Cue), 
which  consists  of  a  square  of  wood  or  other  material  cut  into 
five  triangles,  of  different  sizes,  a  small  square  and  a  lozenge, 
which  can  be  so  pLiced  as  to  form  over  300  different  figures. 
This  puzzle  is  sometimes  made  of  ivory  carved  with  the  delicate 
workmanship  for  which  the  Chinese  craftsmen  are  renowned, 
a.nd  is  enclosed  in  a  carved  box.  Another  well-known  puzzle 
is  known  as  the  "  Chinese  rings,"  consisting  of  a  series  of  rings 
nmning  linked  together  on  a  bar,  the  problem  being  to  take 
them  off  the  bar  and  rephce  them.  The  commonest  of  all 
puzzles  are  coloured  nuips,  pictures  ("jig-saw")  or  designs, 
dissected  into  numerous  variously  shaped  pieces,  to  be  6tted 
together  to  form  the  complete  design.  A  great  nimiber  of  puzzles 
are  based  on  mathematical  principles,  such  as  the  '  fifteen 
puzzle,"  the  "  railway  shunting  puzzle,"  and  the  like. 

See  W.  W.  Rouse  Ball,  Mathemaikal  Recreaiions  and  AmuumenU 
(1892). 

The  etjrmology  of  the  word  "  puzzle  "  is  disputed.  It  has 
been  usual  to  consider  that  the  verb,  which  appears  first  at  the 
end  of  the  i6th  century,  is  derived  from  the  substantive,  and  that 
this  is  an  aphetic  form  of  "  apposal "  or  "  opposal "  i.e.  opposi- 
tion, hence  a  question  for  solution,  cf.  Lydgate,  Fall  of  Princes, 
quoted  by  Skeat  {Elym.  Diet.  1 898) .  The  New  English  Dicticttary, 
however,  takes  it  as  dear  from  the  chronological  evidence  and 
sense-devdopment  that  the  substantive  is  derived  from  the  verb, 
which,  in  its  earliest  examples,  means  to  put  in  embarrassing' 
material  circumstances,  to  bewilder,  to  perplex.  This  seems 
against  making  "to  puzzle"  a  derivative  of  "to  pose,"  i.e. 
"  oppose,"  to  examine  by  putting  questions.  Some  connexion 
may  be  found  with  a  much  earlier  word  "  poselet,"  confused, 
bewildered,  which  does  not  occur  later  than  the  end  of  the  X4th 
century. 

PWLLHELI  ("  salt  pit,"  or  "  pool  ")>  a  munidpal  and  con- 
tributory parliamentary  borough  (Carnarvon  district),  seaport 
and  market -town  of  Carnarvonshire,  North  Wales,  20  m.  S.  of 
Carnarvon  and  270  m.  from  London  by  rail.  Pop.  (zqoz),  3675. 
It  is  on  the  north  side  of  Cardigan  Bay,  on  the  shore  of  Tre- 
madoc  Bay,  with  a  sandy  beach  4  m.  in  length  and  good  bathing. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Cambrian  railway  (the  London  & 
North- Western  railway  being  4  m.  distant  at  Afonwen  junction). 
Pwllheli  commands  a  good  view  of  Merionethshire  and  of  the 
Snowdon  range,  with  the  entire  sweep  of  Cardigan  Bay,  Carreg 
yr  ymbill  (gimlet  stone)  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  Abersoch 
and  St  Tudwal's  Ishnds.  Many  hundred  acres  of  land  have 
been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  here  and  along  the  coast  of  the  bay; 
there  are  costly  embankments  and  good  harbourage. .  The  coast 


is  loyally  noted  for  fisheries  (especially  of  lobsters  and  oysters) 
and  some  ship-building  is  carried  on.  Pwllheli  was  incorporated 
by  Edward  the  Bkick  Prince.  At  Nevin  (Nefyn),  6  m.  distant, 
Edward  I.  hdd  a  tournament  or  revd,  in  1284,  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  to  commemorate  his  conquest  of  Wales. 

PYANEPSIA,  .  or  Pyanopsu  (from  Gr.  sivof  ->  xfo/jof , 
bean,  and  H^]  to  boil),  an  andent  festival  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  held  at  Athens  on  the  7th  of  the  month  Pyanepsion 
(October).  A  hodge-podge  of  pulse  was  prepared  and  offered 
to  Apollo  (in  bis  capadty  as  sun  god  and  ripcncr  of  fruits)  and 
the  Horae,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  autumn  harvest.  Another 
offering  on  this  occasion  was  the  eiresiSnl.  This  was  a  branch 
of  olive  or  laurd,  boimd  with  purple  or  white  wool,  round  which 
were  hung  various  fruits  of  the  season,  pastries,  and  small  jars 
of  honey,  oil  and  wine.  It  was  intended  as  a  thank-offering  for 
blessings  recdved,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  prayer  for  similar 
blessings  and  protection  against,  evil  in  future;  hence,  it  was 
called  a  "  suppliant "  branch  {Uenipla).  The  name  is  generally 
derived  from  cipoc  (wool),  in  reference  to  the  wooUen  bands, 
but  some  connect  it  with  ^tpciy  (to  speak),  the  eiresUfni 
being  regarded  as  the  "  qwkesman  "  of  the  suppliants.  It  was 
carried  in  procession  by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  both  alive 
to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  where  it  was  suspended  on  the  gate. 
The  doors  of  private  houses  were  similarly  adorned.  The  branch 
was  allowed  to  hang  for  a  year,  when  it  was  replaced  by  a  new 
one,  since  by  that  time  it  was  supposed  to  have  lost  its  virtue. 
During  the  procession  a  chant  (also  called  eiresilMf)  was  sung,  the 
text  of  which  has  been  preserved  in  Plutarch  {Theseus ,  aa)^— 
"  EirenSnC  carries  figs  and  rich  calces; 
Honey  and  oil  in  a  jar  to  anoint  the  limbs: 
And  pure  wine,  that  she  may  be  drunken  and  go  to  sleep." 

The  semi-personification  of  eiresidni  will  be  noticed;  and,  accord- 
ing  to  Mannhardt,  the  branch  "  embodies  the  tree-spirit  conceived 
as  the  Spirit  of  vegetation  in  general,  whose  vivifying  and  fructify- 
ing influence  is  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the  com  in  particular." 
Aetiologists  connected  both  offerings  with  the  Cretan  expedi- 
tion of  Theseus,  who,  when  driven  ashore  at  Ddos,  vowed  a 
thank-offering  to  Apollo  if  he  slew  the  Minotaur,  which  after- 
wards took  the  form  of  the  eiresUMB  and  P>'anopsia.  To  explain 
the  origin  of  the  hodge-podge,  it  was  said  that  his  comrades  on 
landing  in  Attica  gathered  up  the  scraps  of  their  provisiokis  that 
remained  and  prepared  a  mod  from  them. 

See  W.  Mannhardt.  WaU-  und  FeldhdU  (1Q05).  u.  314,  for  an 
exhaustive  account  of  the  eiresidni  and  its  analogies;  J.  G.  Frazer, 
The  CoUen  Bough  (1900),  i.  190;  J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to 
Creeh  Religion  (1908),  cb.  3;  L.  R.  FameU,  Ctdis  of  the  Greeh  StaUs 
(1907),  iv.  286. 

PYAPON,  a  town  and  district  of  Lower  Burma.  The  town 
is  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  one  of  the  numerous 
mouths  of  the  Irrawaddy,  about  13  m.  from  the  sea.  Pop. 
(1901),  5883.  The  district,  which  was  only  formed  in  1903,  lies 
within  the  ddta  of  the  Irrawaddy.  It  is  a  vast  plain,  inter- 
sected by  tidal  creeks  and  subject  to  inundation  at  high  spring 
tides.  The  swampy  jungle  is  being  rapidly  reclaimed  for  rice 
cultivation,  which  is  the  sole  crop.  Area,  2x37  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(1901),  226,443,  showing  an  increase  of  63%  in  the  decade. 

PTAT,  FELIX  (18x0-1889),  French  Socialist,  was  bom  at 
Vierzon  (Cher)  on  the  4th  of  October  x8io,  the  son  of  a  Legitimist 
lawyer.  Called  to  the  bar  in  Paris  in  183 x,  he  threw  his  whole 
energies  into  journalism.  The  violent  personalities  of  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  Marie  Joseph  Chinier  et  le  prinu  des  critiques 
(1844),  in  reply  to  Jules  Janin,  brought  him  a  six  months' 
sojoum  in  La  P^lagie,  in  the  cell  just  quitted  by  Lamennais. 
He  worked  with  other  dramatists  in  a  long  series  of  plays,  with 
an  interval  of  six  years  on  the  National^  until  the  revolution  of 
X848.  George  Sand,  whom  he  had  introduced  in  1830  to  the 
staff  of  the  Figaro,  now  asked  Ledra-RoUin  to  make  him  commis- 
sary-general of  the  Cher.  After  three  months'  tenure  of  this 
office  he  was  returned  by  the  department  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  where  he  voted  with  the  Mountain,  and  brought 
forward  the  celebrated  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  presidential 
office.    About  this  time  he  fought  a  dud  with  Proudhon,  who 
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had  called  him  the  "  aristocrat  of  the  democracy."  He  joined 
Ledru-Rollin  in  the  attempt  of  the  13th  of  June  1849,  after 
which  he  sought  refuge  in  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  finally 
in  England.  For  a  glorification  of  regicide  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Orsini  attempt  against  Napoleon  III.  he  was  brought  before 
an  English  court*  but  acquitted,  and  the.  general  amnesty  of 
1869  permitted  his  return  to  France,  but  further  outbursts 
against  the  authorities,  followed  by  prosecution,  compelled  him 
to  return  to  England.  The  revolution  of  the  4th  of  September 
brought  him  back  to  Paris,  and  it  was  he  who  in  his  paper  Le 
Combat  displayed  a  black-edged'  annoimcement  of  the  pourparlers 
for  the  surrender  of  Metz.  After  the  insurrection  of  the  31st  of 
October  he  was  imprisonedfor  a  short  time.  In  January  187 1, 
Le  Combat  was  suppressed,onIy  to  be  followed  by  an  equally 
virulent  Vengeur.  Elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  he  retired 
from  Bordeaux  with  Henri  Rochefort  and  others  imtil  such  time 
as  the  "  parricidal "  vote  for  peace  should  be  annulled.  He 
returned  to  Paris  to  join  the  conmiittee  of  public  safety,  and,  in 
Hanotaux's  words,  was  the  dme  ulUrie  of  the  Commune,  but  was 
blamed  for  the  loss  of  the  fort  of  Issy.  He  was  superseded  there 
by  Delesduze,  but  he  continued  to  direct  the  violent  acts  of  the 
Commune,  the  overthrow  of  the  Vend6me  column,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Thiers's  residence  and  of  the  expiatory  chapel  built  to 
the  memory  of  Louis  XVI.  He  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the 
Versailles  government,  crossed  the  frontier  in  safety,  and,  though 
he  had  been  condemned  to  death  in  his  absence  in  1873,  the 
general  amnesty  of  July  1880  permitted  his  return  to  Paris. 
He  was  returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  department 
of  Bouches-du-Rh6ne  in  March  1888  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
extreme  Left,  but  died  at  Saint-Gratien  on  the  3rd  of  August 
1889. 

PYATIGORSK,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Russian  Caucasia, 
in  the  province  of  Terek,  141  m.  by  nil  N.W.  of  Vladikavkaz. 
Pop.  (1882),  13,670;  (1897),  18,638.  It  owes  its  origin  to  its 
minersil  waters,  which  have  long  been  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Caucasia.  The  sulphur  springs,  about  fifteen  in  number, 
come  from  a  great  depth,  and  vary  in  temperature  from  75*  to 
96"  F.;  they  are  used  both  for  drinking  and  for  bathing.  The 
first  buildings  were  erected  in  1812,  and  in  1830  the  name  of 
Pyatigorsk  {"  town  of  the  five  moimtains  ")  was  given  to  the 
new  settlement.  Its  subsequent  rapid  increase  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  completion  of  the  railway  connexion  with 
Rostov-on-the-Don.  The  town  is  charmingly  situated  on  a 
small  pkiteau,  1680  ft.  above  sea-Ievel,  at  the  foot  of  the  Beshtau, 
Mashuk  and  three  other  outliers  of  the  Caucasus  range,  which 
protect  It  oh  the  north.  The  snow-covered  summits  of  the 
Elbruz  are  visible  to  the  south.  The  most  noteworthy  features 
are  a  cathedral,  a  monument  to  the  poet  M.  Y.  Lermontov 
(1814-1841),  and  a  hydropathic. 

PYCNOGONIDA,  or  Pantopoda,  marine  Aradmida  {q.v.) 
remarkable  for  the  reduction  of  the  opisthosoma  or  abdomen 
to  an  insignificant  tubercular  or  rod-like  process  (whence. their 
trivial  name  of  "  nobody  crabs  "),  and  for  the  development  of 
the  oral  region  into  a  relatively  immense  suctorial  proboscis. 
They  form  a  compact  group,  differing  from  all  the  other  orders 
of  Arachnida  in  certain  structural  characters  of  such  morpho- 
logical importance  that  it  is  impossible  to  afTiliate  them  closely 
with  any  group  of  that  class.  For  instance,  in  all  typical  exist- 
ing Arachnida  the  ganglionic  centres  which  Innervate  the  ambu- 
latory appendages  are  coalesced  to  form  a  single  nervous  mass, 
whereas  in  the  Pycnogonida  the  ganglia  supplying  these  limbs 
retain  their  original  distinctness.  More  important  still  is  the 
circumstance  that  in  the  Pycnogonida  there  may  be  as  many  as 
seven  pairs  of  leg-like  limbs  behind  the  mouth;  but  in  the 
typical  Arachnida  there  are  never  more  than  five  such  pairs. 
Curiously  enough,  too,  although  the  number  of  these  appendages, 
in  all  the  orders  of  typical  Arachnida  is,  with  the  exception  of 
some  degenerate  Acari,  a  quite  constant  character,  the  number 
in  the  Pycnogonida  is  very  variable.  In  most  cases  there  are 
four  pairs  of  ambulatory  limbs,  but  in  two  antarctic  genera, 
namely  Penlanymphon,  belonging  to  the  family  Nymphonidae 
and  Dualopoda,  probably  belonging  to  the  Colosaendeidoe,  they 


are  increased  to  five  pairs.  In  front  of  these  four  or  five  pairs 
of  ambulatory  limbs  there  may  be  two  pairs  of  longish  post-oral 
limbs,  called  re^>ectively  the  ovigerous  legs  and  the  pa^;  Iwt 
these  may  be  totally  absent.  Finally,  the  single  pair  of  pre-otal 
appendages  may  be  well  developed,  three-jointed  and  chelate, 
or  reduced  in  size  and  complexity,  or  altogether  suppressed. 


Fig.  i.^iiale  of  Pycnogonum  morale,  Molkr. 
a,   Parts    of    mouth    forming    a    c,  c,  Thoradc  segments. 

beak.  d.      Rudimentary 

h.    Cephalic  area.  e.      Eyes. 


Flc.  3. — ^The  same;  under  axe. 
a,  a,  Ovigerous  legs. 

As  examples  of  this  dass  exhibiting  extremes  of  variation  ia  the 
development  and  reduction  of  the  appendages  may  be  cited 
Decahpoda,  which  has  the  full  complement  of  eight  pairs  of 
appendages,  and  the  female  of  Pycnogonum  lUtcraUy  in  yAach 
all  the  appendages  are  aborted  save  four  pairs  of  ambolatoiy 
limbs. 

All  the  prindpal  organs  bf  the  body  are  couceutiated  ta  tl«t 
part  which  bears  the  appendages.  The  generative  glands  are  kxked 
on  each  side,  sending  prolongations  into  the  appendages*  and  vutsx 
ducts  open  upon  the  second  segments  of  more  or  fewer  of  then. 
The  alimentary  canal,  beginning  with  the  mouth  at  the  cxiranity  of 
the  proboscis  and  terminating  with  the  anus  at  the  extremity  d  tbe 
tail-like  opisthosoma,  also  sends  kmg  saccular  prolongatioQS  mto  the 
limbs.  Food  is  imbibed  by  means  of  the  suctorial  ^larynx  lodged 
in  the  proboscis,  the  sucking  action  being  effected  by  meaas  of 
muscles  radiating  from  the  wall  of  the  phaiynx  to  that  of  the  ioaer 
suriacc  of  the  exoskeieton  of  the  proboscis.  The  circulatory  systes. 
where  it  has  been  observed,  consists  of  a  heart  formed  of  atmit  three 
chambers  communicating  with  each  other.  In  each  chamber  there 
is  a  pair  of  orifices  for  the  entry  of  the  blood ;  and  the  fluid  is  expdkii 
through  an  orifice  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  first  cfaaioiber. 
No  organs  of  respiration  are  known,  the  integument  betng  the 
medium  ioc  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood. 

The  sexes  are  distinct,  but  commonly  there  i*  Ihtle  extenal 
difference  between  the  males  and  the  females.  Sometimes  the  (esaW 
is  considerably  the  larger  of  the  two;  and  frequently  the  ov^trovf 
legs  are  less  well  developed  than  in  the  male.  Sometimes  udctd 
these  limbs  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  female,  whereas  thb  b  wts<x 
the  case  in  the  male.  F  inally.  m  the  females  the  generati\T  orifco 
are  much  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  males,  and  the  fourth  jcsst 
of  the  legs  is  often  swollen.  The  invariaUe  presence  of  the  ovigercos 
appendages  in  the  males  is  correlated  with  the  habit  practised  by 
this  sex  of  carrying  the  fecundated  eggs.  The  eggs  are  ususBy 
aggregated  in  two  spherical  masses  round  the  middle  of  each  of  the 
ovigerous  legs;  sometimes,  however,  there  are  two  sudi  ibaaes  oa 
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ctdi  leg,  or  u  many  u  four  or  five,  wheteu  occamonally  there  u 
but  one  on  the  right  or  left  side.  More  rardy,  aa  in  aome  spedea  of 
PatUnet  there  are  few  very  large  egga  attached  separately  to  the  le^ 
or  the  egga  may  be  carried  in  a  sin^  maas  attached  to  the  underade 
of  the  body,  aa  in  some  species  <m  Pycnogonum.  Cases  have  been 
recorded  of  the  females  canying  their  own  eggs,  as  has  been  observed 
in  a  specimen  of  Nympho»  hreviauidatitm,  but  this  seems  to  bearare 


The  newly-hatched  ^roung  frequently  differs  greatly  from  the 
adult.  The  body,  which  is  oval,  subquadiate  and  unsegmented, 
has  the  proboada  well  developed,  but  bears  only  three  pairs  of  appen- 
dages; those  of  the  first  pair  are  large,  three  knnted  and  chelate,  the 
basal  segment  containing  a  large  so<aIled  oyaaus  gland,  the  duct 
of  which  opens  at  the  tip  of  a  spiniform  or  setiform  process;  these 
appendages  are  the  mandibles  01  the  adult.  The  appendages  of  the 
next  two  pairs  are  simple  and  small,  and  are  generally  held  to  be 
the  palpi  and  ovigeroua  legs.  This  first  lanrad  stage,  sometimes 
called  tne  protonymphon,  may  be  free  livinff  or  may  be  retained 
within  the  egg-shdl.  In  the  second  stage,  which-  may  also  be  con- 
tained in  the  eggi  two  or  three  of  the  remaining  pairs  of  appendages 
have  appeareoT  those  representing  the  first  pair  of  ambulatory 
limba  ot  the  adult  being  aa  a  rule  oetter  developed  than  the  next. 
In  the  third  stage  the  fourth  pair  of  ambulatory  limbs  and  the 
abdomen  of  the  adult  have  b^un  to  develraand  gradually  in- 
crease in  siae  until  the  adult  form  b  attained.  But  even  within 
the  lifflita  of  a  single  genus,  a.£.  Nymfkom,  the  sta^  at  which  the 
young  emergea  from  the  qag  ia  subject  to  considerable  wptia6c 
variation. 

Pycnogonida  vary  greatly  in  sizei  the  span  of  legs  when  ex- 
tended ranging  from  about  a  in.  in  Pycnogmum  liUoraU  to 
3  ft.  in  Cohssendeis  gigas.  They  are  wholly  marine  and  occur 
at  depths  varying  from  only  a  few  fathoms  to  over  2500  fathoms. 
One  of  the  best  known  British  species  is  Pycnogonum  liUorale,  a 
stoutly  built  form  with  only  four  pairs  of  appendages  in  the 
female.  It  occurs  between  tide  marks  on  British  coasts,  but 
recedes  to  considerable  depths,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
America  has  been  dredged  at  a  depth  of  430  fathoms.  It  is  also 
wide-ranging,. and  has  been  recorded  even  from  the  coast  of 
Chile.  As  a  rule,  but  by  no  means  an  invariable  nile,  deep-water 
species  have  smoother  bodies  and  much  longer  and  thinner  legs 
than  shallow-water  forms.  The  latter  also  commonly  have  four 
distinct  eyes,  whereas  the  former  met  with  at  a  depth  of  over 
400  fathoms  not  uncommonly  have  the  eyes  obsolete.  There 
are  many  exceptions,  however,  to  these  rules.  The  habits  of  all 
Pycnogonida  appear  to  be  very  similar.  They  are  not  swimmers, 
but  crawl  slowly  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  amongst  the  fronds 
of  seaweed,  and  they  have  been  met  with  in  polar,  temperate  and 
tropical  seas.  (R.  I.  P.) 

PTCNOSTTLB  (Gr.  wvifritt  dose,  compact,  and  oivKot, 
column),  the  architectural  term  given  by  Vitruvius  to  the  inter- 
columniation  of  the  columns  of  a  temple,  when  this  was  equal  to 
x§  diameters. 

PYB,  HBNRT  JAMBS  (x74S-z8i3)f  English  poet  laureate, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  aoth  of  February  X74S1  and  educated 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  His  father,  a  Berkshire  land- 
owner, died  in  1766,  leaving  him  a  legacy  of  debt  amounting  to 
£50,000,  and  the  burning  of  his  home  at  Great  Faringdon  further 
increased  his  difficulties.  In  1784  he  was  dected  M.P.  for 
Berkshire.  He  was  obliged  to  sell  the  paternal  estate,  and, 
retiring  from  Parliament  in  1790,  became  a  police  magistrate 
for  Westminster.  Although  he  had  no  command  of  language 
and  was  destitute  of  poetic  feding,  his  ambition  was  to  obtain 
recognition  as  a  poet,  and  he  published  many  volumes  of  verse. 
Of  all  he  wrote  his  prose  Summary  of  the  Duties  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  out  of  Sessions  (x8o8)  is  most  worthy  of  record.  He  was 
made  poet  laureate  in  X790,  perhaps  as  a  reward  for  his  faithful 
support  of  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  appointment 
was  looked  on  as  ridiculous,  and  his  birthday  odes  were  a  con- 
tinual source  of  contempt.  His  most  elaborate  poem  was  an  epic, 
Alfred  (i8ox).  He  was  the  first  poet  laureate  to  recdve  a  fixed 
saLuy  of  £27  instead  of  the  historic  tierce  of  Canary  wine.  He 
died  at  Pinner,  Middlesex,  on  the  xxth  of  August  18x3. 

PTGHAUON,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Cilix,  and  grandson 
of  Agenor,  king  of  Cyprus.  He  fell  in  love  with  an  ivory  statue 
be  had  made;  Aphrodite  granted  Ufe  to  the  image,  and  Pygmalion 
married  the  miraculously-born  virgin  (Ovid,  Metam.  x.  243). 
There  is  no  andent  authority  for  the  introduction  of  the  name 


Galatea  into  the  story.  Pygmalion  is  also  the  name  given  in 
Virgil  {Aeneid,  i,  347)  to  a  king  of  T^re,  who  murdered  Sychacus, 
the  husband  ol  his  sister  Dido. 

PYOHT,  or  Picky  (Gr.  wvyiiMt^  from  innr#t4»  a  Greek 
measure  of  length  corresponding  to  "  the  distance  between  the 
dbow  and  knuckles  "  of  a  man  of  average  use),  a  term  for  a 
diminutive  human  being.  We  owe  the  word  to  Homer,  who  in 
the //Mi(iii.  6)  uses  it  to  describe  a  race  of  tiny  folk  dwelling  ina 
far  southern  kind,  whither  the  cranes  fly  when  indement  winters 
and  pierdng  frosts  visit  the  northern  shores.  Fierce  battles  were 
often  mentioned  by  later  writers  as  occurring  between  the 
pygmies  and  cranes,  and  were  even  represented  on  their  vases. 
On  these  the  pygmies  were  depicted  as  dwarfs  with  large  heads, 
negro  features,  dose,  curly  hair,  and  sometimes  armed  with 
lances.  Aristotle  firmly  believed  in  the  existence  of  these 
pygmies,  whom  he  characterized  as  a  race  of  men  of  small 
stature  inhabiting  the  marshes  of  upper  Egypt  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  That  their  existence  was  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  and  speculation  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  Philostratus  describes  the  sleeping  Hercules  beset  by  swarms 
of  pygmies.  Herodotus  (iL  32),  rdying  apparently  on  authentic 
information,  describe  grapUcally^  how  a  party  of  five  Nasamon- 
ians,  while  journeying  through  the  African  desert,  came  at  last 
to  a  plain  where  fruit-trees  grew.  While  gathering  the  fruit  they 
were  sdzed  by  some  dwax^  men  of  strange  speedi,  who  le^ 
them  across  forest  marshes  to  a  town,  where  dwdt  people  of  a 
similar  appearance,  and  near  which  a  great  river  flowed  from 
west  to  east  containing  crocodiles.  This  river  was  probably 
the  Niger,  and  the  people  referred  to  were  no  doubt  the  ancestors 
of  the  existing  p3rgmies  of  Equatorial  Africa.  Representations 
of  these  pygmies  have  been  found  sculptured  on  the  topibs  at 
Sakkarah,  which  are  rderred  to  the  Vth  Dynasty  of  Egypt, 
3366  B.C.  The  pygmies  depicted  in  bas-rdief  on  these  tombs 
faithfully  reproduce  the  radal  characteristics  of  the  present  race 
of  pygmies  inhabiting  the  Ituri  and  Semliki  forests.  They  no 
doubt  served  in  the  households  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and 
figured  both  in  Egyptian  and  Roman  triumphs. 

Various  writers  have  localized  pygmies  in  dififerent  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Pliny  makes  mention  of  dwarfed  races 
in  both  Asia  and  Africa.  Reference  is  made  to  the  Catizi 
dwarfs  in  Thrace,  and  to  a  similar  race  dwelling  in  Caria.  Cteiias, 
a  century  after  Herodotus,  wrote  of  a  race  of  pygmies  in  the  heart 
of  India,  describing  them  as  black  and  ugly,  and  only  two  Pygmai 
in  hdght.  The  Chinese  author,  Chao  Fu-Kua,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century,  described  a  tribe  of  black  pygmies  dwelling 
in  the  Philippine  Islands;  in  the  depth  of  the  valleys  there  lived, 
he  said,  a  tribe  of  men  called  Hai-tan,  small  in  size,  with  round, 
yellow  eyes,  curly  hair,  and  with  the  teeth  showing  through  their 
lips.  These  were  no  dpubt  the  ancestors  of  the  present  ACtas. 
Relics  of  a  pygmy  race  are  supposed  to  exist  now  in  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  i,e,  along  the  high  road  between  Pleistocene  Africa 
and  Europe.  Near  Sdiaffhausen,  Dr  KoUman  found  skeletal 
remains  of  small  human  beings,  which  have  been  regarded  by 
some  authorities  as  bdonging  to  the  European  pygmies  of  the 
Neolithic  period.  Some  anthropologists  of  authority,  indeed—^ 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  definite  data  in  support  of  such  a  view — 
believe  that  a  dwarf  negroid  race  at  one  tiioae  existed  in  northern 
Europe,  and  may  have  given  rise  to  the  traditional  tales  of  dves, 
goblins,  gnomes  and  fairies. 

At  the  present  time  the  existing  pygmy  races  may  be  sub- 
divided into  two  main  groups  or  sub-races:  (a)  the  African 
pygmies  (NegriUoes),  {b)  the  Asiatic  pygmies  (Negritoes). 

a.  The  African  pyi^ies  are  dispersed  over  a  large  zone  extending 
right  across  equatorial  Africa,  from  Uganda  to  the  Gaboon,  the 
Width  of  this  zone  being  about  dx  degrees,  i^.  thrre  degrees  north 
and  south  of  the  equator.  In  Uganda  they  are  now  prindpally 
confined  to  a  belt  9f  forest  lying  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Semliki 
River,  thoush  many  centuries  ago  these  forest  dwarfs  must  have 
been  the  pnndpal  inhabitants  of  the  whde  of  the  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate. They  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  forests  of  the 
Belgian  Congo,  Sdng  found  as  far  south  as  the  range  of  the  Angola, 
and  to  the  nOrth  and  north-west  as  far  as  the  Bahr-el-Ghaial  and 
the  German  Cameroons,  They  are  also  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  French  Congo  and  in  the  Gaboon.    They  comprise  the  Akkas 
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(Tity-Tlky)  of  the  upptr  Nile.  And  of  the  Niam-Niam  country; 
the  WambvUi  (Mbuti,  Mambutc.  Bambute)  &l  the  great  Ituri  forest, 
and  the  BiUm  (Watwa)  Hving  to  cbc  ectuth  of  the  great  curve  of 
Ihc  Can  go  rhirt  [o  the  vast  forrst  traci  1 ;.  mg  between  the  region 
ot  the  firt^t  kkei  *nd  the  Atlantii;  O' c  tn  s  i  ire  are  other  scattered 
tribes  of  pygmiefli  differing  in  n^t  •  articulars  from  these, 

and  Kvcrafty  Icnown  as  Afiffi  (■■;  fu  country);  Obongo, 

VVochua.    Atiia,    Ach^mgo    (uf    t'  ■  Congo).   Ba-Bcneaye 

(of  Sang^Jt  &c*>'aeli  and  Bayagn  ■"•  t  :  meroons).  Negrillocs 
have  alw  becrt  noted  outside  thr  1  I  hi  .  .  g.  in  the  basin  of  the 
upper  Kanaip  as  lar  east  as  Lake  1  a.u  t.f  ...  i,  and  even  to  the  north 
ol  Lakes  Sttfanic  and  Kudolf  in  bnLi.hi  bj»t  Africa.  There  has 
been  [X^nsiderabk  mixture  oi  the  ^icgrillLie*  with  the  neighbouring 
BantiipeoplirSt  « £■  Adumaa.  See,  ^        . 

b.  The  diitriUution  of  ihu  Aslttic  pyjirniw  is  mainly  Oceanic. 
The  Mlowmg  An  die  three  prindpal  traU  (i)  The  Aetas  (Philii>- 
pinc  Ubnds).  The  dime  "  Atioi  "  b>  il  uvcd  from  the  Malay 
word  Aiton*t  nwaning  black.  These  littk'  Sulk  dwell  in  small  i^ups 
in  the  interior  trf  L^izon  ULand.  and  arc  to  be  met  with  also  in  the 
labnda  ol  MinJofLj.  Panay  and  NcKTtjs,  and  in  the  north-east  of 
Miodanoa.  The  tiital  number  of  I'hiUppine  Negritoes  is  about 
20,000.  £j)  The  Aadamtinfte  (Andacrun  Ulands).  These  live  in 
lAoUEcd  gfdupsof  fifty  to  eighty  per^Qni,    Theyappeartobedying 

1.    The  term  Mincopis 


out,  and  in  i8gi   numbered  k'5s  iTiiin  41100. 

has  sometinin  Ituca  applied   to  ihrnc    Nr.  ritoes.     (%) 

(interior  of  the  M^Liy  Ptninsula).    Som-   .1  r.hese  Malay  Negntoes 


ritoes.     (3)  The  Sakai 


are  alio  known  as  Semangs,  ft!cnik^  Stn-oi  and  Jembe.  They  live 
for  the  most  part  in  small  groups  of  from  two  to  three  families. 
In  the  Ulu-Papung  district  alone  the  pure  Negritoes  in  1890  num- 
bered over  5000.  There  is  much  mixture,  however,  with  the  sur- 
rounding Malay  population.  Thus  the  Mintra  and  Jakhuns  are 
Sakai-Malay  cross-breeds.  In  Malacca  the  Pangyans  of  KelanUn 
and  Petani  and  the  neighbouring  Tumiors  are  pure  Negritoes, 
while  the  Belendas  are  probably  cross-breeds.  Some  anthro- 
pologisu  believe  that  the  Sakas  of  the  islands  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Sumatra  are  also  derived  from  Negritoes. 

A  group  of  Negritoes— the  Karons— has  also  been  discovered 
in  a  small  area  in  the  north-west  coast  of  New  Guinea.^  Here 
also  there  are  Negrito-Papuan  cross-breeds.  There  is  much  diver- 
Mty  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  recently  extinct  Kalan^s  of  Java — 
in  some  respecu  the  most  ape-like  of  all  human  beings— did  or 
dkl  not  belong  to  the  true  Negrito  race.  , 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  at  one  time  the  Ncgnto  element 
was  fairly  widespmd  throughout  Malaysia,  though  there  u  no 
positive  evidence  in  support  of  dc  Quatrefj^  '"  --*—-—  '*iat 
the  Negrito  race  once  inhabited  a  vast  do.  '    '  ^"^ 

Asia,  extending  from  New  Guinea  up  to  the  1.  r^uu  Guli\  jnJ  n  tm 
the  Malay  Archipelago  to  Japan.  The  Malay  iVn  i  nsu  la,  and  [»ui:)ly 
some  parts  of  India,  are  the  only  portions  of  the  Asiatu:  m  -  '  nd 
where  traces  of  a  distinct  negrmd  substratum  Itavc  ]>r  .  m. 

A  passing  reference  may  hen  be  made  to  iKi  [<ij  '  ith 

Africa,  whose  average  height  (4  ft.  8  in.)  api  r     h  ,  of 

the  true  pygmies.    Some  authorities  believe  i  ict 

ethnical  relationship  between  the  Negrilloe  tn, 

though  in  many  respecu  the  forest  pygmi  sly 

alliedf  to  the  West  African  Bantu  negroes  than  10  ihe  iiuaiituen- 
Hottentot  group.  Professor  Elliot-Smith  is.  indeed,  of  opinion 
the  pygmies  of  Central  Africa  are  essentially  dwarfed  negroes. 
Schweinfurth.  who  rediscovered  the  Akka  pyamies  of  equatonal 
Africa,  believed  that  they  and  thef  Bushmen  of  South  Afnca  were 
the  remnants  of  the  aboriginal  population  of  the  continent,  now 
becoming  extinct.  The  Bushmen  tiave  totally  different  character- 
istics from  the  true  pyemies.  The  steatopygia,  the  dolichocephalic 
cranium,  the  lozenge-shaped  face  with  its  deep  wrinkles,  the  high 
protruding  dieek-bones,  the  narrow  oblique  eyes,  the  peculmr  speech 
with  its  marvellous  "  clicks,"  the  fawn-yellow  skin,  the  absence  of 
downy  hair  on  the  body,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  Bushmen, 
sharply  differentiate  them  from  the  true  forest  pygmies. 

Consideration  of  the  distribution  and  general  characteristics 
of  the  existing  pygmy  races— Negrillocs  and  Negritoes— has 
induced  many  anthropologists  to  conclude  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  but  little  modified  descendants  of  an  extremely  andent 
race— the  ancestors  possibly  of  all  the  negro  tribes.  Sir  W.  H. 
Flower  himself,  as  far  back  as  x88o,  stated  that  he  was  inclined 
to  regard  the  Negritoes  as  representing  an  infantile,  tmdcveloped, 
or  primitive  form  of  the  type  from  which  the  African  negroes 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Asiatic  Mclanesians  on  the  other,  with 
all  their  various  modifications,  may  have  sprung.  If  this  view 
be  correct,  it  seems  probable  that  the  members  of  the  pygmy 
races  are  the  existing  human  beings  which  most  doscly  resemble 
primitive  man.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  regard 
In  The  Times  of  June  3,  1910.  was  reported  a  discovenr.  made 
an  expedition  organized  by  the  British  Ornithologists  Union, 
a  tribe  of  pygmy  people  (probably  Negritoes}  in  the  great  snow 
mountains  of  Dutch  New  Guinea,  at  an  altitude  of  about  2000  It. 
The  average  hdght  of  these  pygmies  is  about  4  ft.  s^tn. 


the  pygmies  as  a  retrcsgrade  and  degenerative  type  of  the  bcgro 
race  and  therefore  of  comparativdy  recent  growth.  Though 
the  balance  of  evidence  seems  in  favour  of  the  former  hypotlusis, 
the  question  must  still  be  regarded  as  sub  judicc.  Tlie  first 
hypothesis  would  certainly  go  far  to  explain  the  present  distri- 
bution of  the  pygmy  races.  If  we  regard,  as  many  authorities 
do,  the  Indo-African  continent,  submerged  in  comparativdy 
recent  geological  times  by  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  as 
being  the  original  home  of  prinvtive  man,  then  it  is  easy  to  tindcr- 
stand  how  he  migrated  from  the  subsiding  Indo-African  continent 
westward  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  eastward  to  the  Malay 
Peninsula  by  way  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  at  that  time 
forming  part  of  the  mainland.  Those  members  of  the  primitive 
race  who  migrated  westward  are  supposed  to  have  spread  over 
the  larger  portion  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  They  appear  to 
have  divided  off  into  two  main  branches,  the  Negrillo  pygmies  of 
central  Africa  and  the  Bushmen  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
continent.  These  two  sub-races  appear  to  have  been  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  country,  though  their  direct  dcscendanu 
have  now  been  driven  into  the  great  forest  fastnesses  by  the  more 
powerfid  Bantu  races  which  sprang  from  the  parent  stem  at  a 
later  date.  A.  H.  Keane,  who  considers  the  recently  extinct 
Kalang  pygmies  as  the  aborigines  of  Java,  thinks  it  probaUe  that 
this  island  was  the  first  region  reached  by  primitive  man  and 
his  Miocene  precursor  during  the  eastward  migration  from 
the  subsiding  Indo-African  continent. 

General  Characters  of  the  Pygmy  Races. — ^As  regards  Oatrnt,  the 
smallest  are  the  African  Negiilloes,  thdr  aven^  height  besB; 
1*38  m.  (4i  ft.).  One  of  the  six  Mambute  NegriUoes  brought  to 
England  by  Colonel  Harrison  in  1906  measured  just  over  ^\  ft. 
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Individuals  not  exceeding  3  ft.  are  met  with,  though  the  i    .„ 
of  one  or  two  f^pnai  in  height,  whose  existence  is  indicated  ia  the 
eariv  Greek  writings,  must  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  mythoAocr. 

The  Philippine  Ai^tas  measure  1*47  m.,  while  the  average  hei^ 
of  the  Sakai  and  Andamancsc  is  1*49  m. 

The  present  writer  estimated  the  weiehl  of  six  adult  Mambute 

f>ygmie8  (four  males  and  two  females)  from  the  Ituri  forest,  and 
ound  the  average  weight  to  be  seventy-seven  pounds.  Two  of 
these,  one  man  and  one  woman,  each  weiehea  only  fifty-three 
pounds.  All  the  pure  pygmy  tribcs—^whether  Ncgrilloes  or  Negritoes 
— in  addition  to  thdr  sniall  size  have  certain  well-marked  characters 
in  common.  The  roost  notable  of  these  are  crisp,  closely-cnried 
hair,  flattened  nose,  broad  at  the  base,  deeply  depressed  at  the 
root  and  with  exaggerated  development  of  the  aloe  nasi^  long  uppa 
lip  with  the  mucous  membrane  moderately  everted,  large  ape-uke 
mouth,  receding  chin,  pronounced  prognathism,  abundant  fine 
woolly  hair  on  the  body,  brachycephalic  cranium,  proportioiiateiy 
lonff  arms  and  short  leg^s,  and  a  general  nmian  appearance. 

The  oAow  of  the  skin  shows  considerable  vanatioo.  The  pure- 
blooded  African  Akkas  are  of  a  peculiar  dirty  reddish-yellow  awur, 
the  Mambute  pygmies  of  the  Ituri  forest  have  a  skin  of  a  deep 
chocolate-brown  hue^  while  that  of  the  Oceanic  Negritoes  is  of  a 
dark  brown  or  blackish  colour,  differing  but  little  from  that  of  tin 
surrounding  Papuans  and  Melanesians.  The  eyes  of  the  pygmies  are 
often  large  and  staring,  nving  a  characteristic  "  wild  appearance." 

The  abdomen  is  protuberant  in  the  case  of  the  African  wgaosx 
but  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  Oceanic  Negritoes.  The  mid-point 
of  the  body  is  above  the  umbilicus,  insteaui  of  being  bdow  as  ia 
the  case  of  Europeans  and  Asiatics.  There  is  no  definite  steaxo- 
pygia,  though  in  a  few  individual  cases  among  the  black  NegriOo 
women  the  buttocks  attain  considerable  dimensiona. 

The  feet  are  large  and  turned  slightly  inwards,  while  the  toes  are 
relativdy  longer  than  those  of  Europeans.  In  some  tlMsc  is  a 
tendency  for  the  four  smaller  toes  to  diverge  from  the  great  toe. 
Being  wonderfully  adroit  dimbers,  they  sometimes  mate  use  of 
thdr  feet  by  grasping  branches  between  the  great  toe  and  the  mt 
of  the  toes. 

Their  dothing  is  chiefly  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  Africaa 
pygmies  eo  about,  for  the  most  part,  quite  naked,  except  for  the 
occasional  presence  of  a  small  covering  over  the  puienda^  the  men 
wearing  a  small  piece  of  deer-skin,  and  the  women  one  or  tvo 
bunches  of  men  leaves,  which  they  renew  daily.  The  resemblance 
to  the  traditional  fig-leaf  covering  is  obvious.  The  Andamaaese 
wear  practically  no  clothing.  The  Karons  of  New  Guinea  wtar 
a  few  strips  of  bark  dangling  from  a  string  round  the  loins.  Ths 
NegriUoes  seldom,  if  ever,  tattoo  their  body.  They  are  fond  of 
beads  and  other  articles  of  adornment;  the  upper  lipw  are  often 
pierced  with  holes,  through  which  quiUs  are  thrust.  They  cot 
thdr  short  curiy  hair  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  patterns,  and  often 
twirt  some  of  it  into  peaks  into  which  they  plait  featheta. 

Pygmy  dwellings  are  extremely  primitive  structures.  In  Afnca 
th«r  are  simply  arbours  constructed  of  bent  interlaced  btanches 
and  plantain  leaves,  about  7  ft.  in  diameter  and  4  ft.  high,  with  a 
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•man  hole  near  the  bottom,  through  which  the  pyftny  crawls  on 
all  fours.  Ten  or  twelve  of  these  arbours  constitute  a  villa^ 
These  arbours  arc  only  temporary  habitations,  as  the  pygmies 
are  always  moving  on  to  different  portions  of  the  forest  in  punuit 
of  game.  The  Philippine  AStas  show  the  same  nomadic  tend- 
encies. The  dwellings  of  the  Malay  Semangs  are  mere  lean-to's, 
constructed  of  matted  palm-leaves,  while  the  Karons  of  New 
Guinea  live  in  wretched  hoy^  of  foliage  and  branches,  and  in 
some  districts  have  no  habitations  whatever. 

The  pygmies  are  seldom  if  ever  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  African 
forest  dwarfs  live  mainly  on  the  flesh  of  birds,  deer  and  other  animals, 
which  they  shoot  with  bows  and  arrows.  They  eat  white  ants. 
bee  jgrubs  and  the  larvae  of  beetles,  also  honey,  wild  beans  and 
mushrooms.  They  are  fond  of  fruits,  particularly  bananas,  which 
they  obtain  from  their  bigger  neighbours  by  barter  or  by  plunder. 
They  eat  the  vegetables  raw,  while  the  meat  is  broiled  in  the  ashes 
of  the  fire  until  quite  dry.  Their  utensils  consist  solely  of  a  few 
day  cooking-pots  and  gourds  for  water.  There  is  no  record  of 
cannibalism  among  the  pygmy  races.  The  ax  Mambute  pygmies 
brought  to  England  in  1906  soon  became  acclimatized.  The:^  took 
most  kindly  to  European  diet  and  clothing.  At  the  expiry  of 
eighteen  months  they  went  back  to  the  Ituri  forest  much  improved 
in  health,  having  each  gained  on  an  average  9)  lb  in  weight. 

They  are  most  darine  hunters,  and  marvellously  skilful  archers. 
Though  of  small  size  they  are  well  made  and  agile,  and  are  able 
to  dart  in  and  out  with  the  greatest  of  ease  amongst  the  tall  tangled 
vegctatbn  of  the  tropical  woodlands.  The  Batwa,  from  the  south 
of  the  Congo,  successfully  attack  elephants,  shooting  them  with 
their  tiny  poisoned  arrows.  The  poison  is  obtained  from  the  juice 
of  certain  plants,  and  also  from  decaying  animal  matter  derived 
from  the  putrefaction  of  ants.  The  Andaman  pygmies  live  ex- 
clusively by  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  African  pygmies  marry  at  a  very  early  age,  often  when  only 
nine  or  ten  years  old.  Marriage  is  simply  a  question  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  girl  from  her  father;  the  purchase-price  being  from 
ten  to  fifteen  arrows,  occasionally  supplemented,  in  the  case  of  a 
desirable  wife,  by  one  or  two  spean  or  some  tobacco.  A  man  may 
have  as  many  wives  as  he  can  afford  to  buy.  A  mother  gives  birth 
to  her  offspring  in  the  forest,  severing  the  navel-cord  with  her  teeth, 
and  burying  the  placenta  in  the  ground.  The  families  are  usually 
small,  rarely  exceeding  three  in  number.  There  is  great  rejoicing 
when  a  boy  is  bom,  while  the  unlucW  giri  baby  is  beaten  by  her 
father  with  plantain  leaves.  The  boys  are  often  circumcised. 
There  is  great  affection  between  the  hu^and  and  the  wife  and  be- 
tween the  parents  and  the  children.  The  duration  of  life  is  short 
in  the  equatorial  forests,  death  usually  taking  place  before  the  age 
of  forty.  The  dead  are  buried  in  ^avcs,  the  chiefs  wives  being 
sometimes  killed  and  buried  along  with  him. 

The  Afrkan  pygmies  have  little  if  any  belief  in  life  after  death. 
They  say  deatn  is  the  end  of  everything.  They  have  a  vague 
belief  in  "  Oudah,"  a  sort  of  pygmy  devil,  who  is  responsible  for 
sudden  death  and  such-like  calamities.  There  b  no  trace  of  spirit 
or  ancestor  worship.  The  Andaman  Islanders  have  a  vague  btAiei 
in  a  tart  of  god — "  PUluga  "-r-an  invisible  being  who  lives  in  a 
lar^e  stone  house  in  the  slcy,  and  who  made  all  things.  .They  also 
believe  in  an  evil  one,  to  whom  they  attribute  sickness  and  death. 

There  is  no  hereditary  chief.  In  many  cases  a  group  of  pygmies 
simply  cluster  round  a  skilful  hunter.  In  the  case  of  the  Mambute 
pygmies,  a  chief  is  succeeded,  not  by  his  son,  but  by  his  best  friend. 
There  are  no  governmental  lawsL  Murder  in  the  Ituri  forest  is 
punished  by  the  next-of-kin  lying  in  wait  for  the  culprit  and  killing 
nim. 

The  Ncgrilloes  are  fond  of  music  and  have  numerous  folk-songs. 
They  also  twang  on  stringed  bows,  and  beat  drums  made  of  hoUowed- 
out  tree  trunks  covered  in  at  the  ends  with  antelope  skin.  They 
are  also  great  dancers,  keeping  perfect  time  to  the  beating  of  the 
drums  their  bodies  going  tnrou^h  the  most  extraordinaiy  contor- 
tions. They  all  dance  together  m  a  long  line,  which  twists  about 
like  a  snake. 

The  forest  dwarfs  have  some  idea  of  drawing,  each  arrow  shaft 
having  its  distinctive  carving.  The  Andamanese  display  a  consider- 
able degree  of  intelligence.  The  Karons  of  New  Guinea,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  be  of  a  low  type  of  intelligence, 

The  Ne^lloes  have  acquired  a  great  reputation  amoi^  the  neigh- 
bouring tnbes  for  their  knowledge  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes. 
Their  treatment  of  all  pains  and  inflammatbns  consists  in  linear 
8carificatk>n  of  the  skin  of  the  affected  part.  They  invariably  use 
sharpened  arrow-heads  for.  this  purpose. 

Close  observation  has  convinced  the  present  writer  that  the 
African  pygmies  are  endowed  with  a  high  degree  of  intelligence. 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  believes  them  to  be  the  intellectual  superiors 
of  the  big  negroes-  They  exhibit  vivacity  and  adroitness,  quick- 
ness in  picking  up  information  and  languages,  and  surpvising 
readiness  in  grasping  the  salient  points  01  a  subject.  They  are 
wonderful  mimics,  and  have  a  marked  sense  of  humour,  making 
witty  remarks  which  set  the  others  off  into  peals  of  laughter.  They 
are  as  a  rule  bright  and  cheerful  in  disposition,  will  sometimes  fly 
into  sudden  fits  of  ill  temper  and  as  cjuickly  recover  their  good 
humour.    They  are  cleanly  in  their  habits,  have  a  natural  sense  of 


modesty  and  refinement,  and  punctiliously  observe  the  ordinary 
decencies  of  life. 

The  pygmies  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  have  a  perfectly  distinct 
language  of  their  own.  A  glossary  and  grammar  with  phonetic 
rules  m  the  Sen-oi  dialect  has  been  pubGshed,  showing  no  con- 
nexion with  any  other  known  language. 

The  African  pygmies,  for  the  most  part,  speak  a  more  or  less 
corrupt  form  of  tne  language  of  the  adjacent  negro  tribes,  e.g. 
Keswahili.  Bantu,  Momf  u.  Tney  have  some  words,  however,  peculiar 
to  themselves,  which  may  be  the  fragments  of  their  own  original 
language.  (R.  M.  L.)    | 

PYUS,  HOWARD  (1853-  ),  American  artist  and  writer, 
was  bom  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  the  5th  of  March  1853. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Art  Students'  League,  New  York,  and 
first  attracted  attention  by  his  line  drawings  after  the  manner 
of  Albrccht  DOrer.  His  brilliant  work  as  an  illustrator  made 
him  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  artists,  his  drawings  to 
illustrate  American  colonial  life,  particularly  in  New  England 
and  New  Amsterdam,  being  especially  noteworthy;  and  he 
published  a  number  of  books  of  fiction,  written  and  illustrated 
by  himself.  He  also  became  prominent  in  decorative  painting, 
his  works  including  "  The  Battle  of  Nashville  "  for  the  capitol 
at  St  Paul,  MinnesoU,  and  "  The  Landing  of  Carteret  "  for  the 
Essex  county  court  house,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  At  his  home  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  he  established  a  school  of  art,  instruction 
being  gratuitous,  and  many  successful  American  illustrators 
were  educated  there.  In  1907  Howard  Pyle  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

PTU)]IB,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  to  the  principal  opening 
(or  openings)  of  the  shell  (theca,  test)  of  such  Protozoa  as  possess 
one.   (See  Foraminuera,  Radiolakia.) 

PTLOS  (mod.  Navarino),  in  ancient  geography  a  town  and 
bay  on  the  west  coast  of  Messcnia,  noted  chiefly  for  the  part 
it  played  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  bay,  roughly  semi- 
circular in  shape,  is  protected  by  the  island  of  Sphacteria  (mod. 
Sphagia),  over  3|  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is  entered  by  two 
channels,  that  on  the  S.,  some  2,400  yds.  wide,  and  that  on  the 
N.,  330  yds.  wide  and  now  almost  silted  up.  To  the  north  lies 
an  extensive  shallow  basin,  called  the  lagoon  of  Osman  Aga, 
originally  part  of  the  great  harbour  but  now  cut  off  from  it  by 
a  narrow  sandbank.  North  of  Sphagia  is  the  rocky  headland  of 
Pylos  or  Coryphasium,  called  in  modem  times  Palaeo-Navarinp 
or  Palaeokastro,  from  the  Venetian  ruins  on  its  summit. 
Originally  an  isLmd,  this  headland  was  in  classical  times,  as  now, 
connected  by  a  narrow  bar  with  the  lower  promontory  of  Hagios 
Nikolaos  on  the  north;  it  is  now  united  to  the  mainland  also  by 
the  sandbar  already  mentioned.  Most  scholars,  ancient  and 
modem,  have  identified  this  with  the  Homeric  Pylos,  the  home  of 
Neleus  and  Nestor,and  a  cave  on  the  north  slope  of  Coryphasium  is 
pointed  out  as  that  in  which  Hermes  hid  the  stolen  cattle  of  Apollo. 
But  this  view  presents  considerable  difficulties,  and  Strabo 
(viii.  348  sqq.)  argued  that  the  Pylos  of  Nestor  must  be  the  place 
of  that  name  in  Trip|iylia.  After  the  Dorian  migration  Pylos 
declined,  and  it  is  referred  to  by  Thucydides  (iv.  3)  as  a 
deserted  headland  in  425  B.C.  In  May  of  that  year,  the  seventh 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Athenians  sent  an  expedition  to 
Sicily  under  command  of  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles.  With 
them  was  the  general,  Demosthenes,  who  landed  at  Coryphasium 
with  a  body  of  Athenian  troops  and  hastily  fortified  it.  The 
Spartans,  who  were  then  invading  Attica,  withdrew  thdr  forces 
and  attacked  them  vigorously  by  sea  and  land,  but  were  re- 
pulsed, and  the  Athenians  were  enabled  by  the  arrival  and  victory 
of  their  fleet  to  blockade  on  the  island  of  Sphacteria  a  body 
of  430  Spartiatcs  with  their  attendant  helots.  A  tmce  was 
concluded,  but  peace  negotiations  were  defeated  by  Cleon  (q.v.), 
who  was  himself  appointed  to  conduct  operations  with  Demos- 
thenes. A  large  body  of  light  troops  was  landed  and  drove  the 
Spartans  from  their  encampment  by  a  well  in  the  middle  of  the 
island  to  its  northern  extremity.  Their  heroic  resistance  was 
overcome  by  a  rear  attack  directed  by  a  Messenian,  who  led  a 
body  of  men  by  a  difficult  path  along  the  cliffs  on  the  east,  and  the 
393  Spartan  suivivors  l^id  down  their  arms  73  days  after  the 
beginning  of  the  blockade.  Their  surrender  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  whole  Greek  world,  which  had  learned  to  regard 
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a  spartan  turrender  as  inconceivable,  and  to  Sparta  their  loss 
was  so  serious  that  the  Athenians  might  have  concluded  the  war 
on  very  favourable  terms  had  they  so  wished.  Though  Pylos 
should  have  been  ceded  to  Sparta  under  the  terms  of  the  peace 
of  Nidas  (431  B.C.)  it  was  retained  by  the  Athenians  until  the 
Spartans  recaptured  it  early  in  409  B.C.  (Diodonis  ziiL  64). 

In  the  middle  ages  the  name  Pylos  was  replaced  by  that  of 
'Avarino  {'Afiapiwot)  or  Navarino,  derived  from  a  body  of 
Avars  who  settled  there;  the  current  derivation  from  the  Navar- 
rcse  Company,  who  entered  Greece  in  1381  and  built  a  castle  at 
this  spot,  cannot  now  be  maintained  (Eng.  Hist,  Renew,  xx.  307, 
zzi.  106; HermatkeiMt  xxn.  430  sqq.).  From  1498  to  1821  Navar> 
ino  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  save  at  two  periods  when 
it  was  held  by  the  Venetians,  who  named  it  ZonUon.  In 
zSaz  the  Greeks  captured  the  town,  situated  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  iMty,  but  in  2835  they  had  to  retire  before 
Ibrahim  Pasha.  On  the  aoth  of  October  1827,  however,  his 
fleet  of  82  vessels  was  annihilated  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino  by 
36  British,  French  and  Russian  ships  under  Admiral  Codrington 
(see  Navauno,  the  Battle  or). 

See  W.  M.  Leake.  Trmds  m  the  Mckea,  i.  308  iqq.  (London,  1830), 
and  Peloponuesiaca,  100  aqq.  (London,  1846):  E.  Curtius,  Pdofon- 
nesoi,  ii.  173  iqq.  (Gotha,  1853) ;  C.  Bunian.  Ue^papkiewHCrieckeH^ 
land,  ii.  175  aqq.  (Leipag,  1868):  Pausaniaa  Iv.  3&  and  the  com- 
mentary in  J.  G.  Frazer,  Pausanias's  Descripiion  ef  Gnecet  ill  456 


(London.  1858) ;  W.  Viachcr,  ErinnenmgeH  wid  EindrOeke  aus 
Grieckenlandt  AH  sqa.  (Basel.  1857);  G.  Grote.  ^is/ory  c/  Greece, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  52;  G.  Buaolt,  Grieckische  Gesckickle,  m.  1O86  sqq.;  F.  M. 
Comford,  Thucydides  mytkisloricuSjBi  M9.  (London,  1907).  The 
Operations  at  Fyios,  described  bv  Thucydides  iv.  3-41,  have  been 
discussed  on  the  basts  of  personal  observation  by  Dr  G.  B.  Grundy 
(Journal  cf  Heilenie  Studies,  xvL  i  sqq. ;  Classicaf Review,  x.  371  sqq., 
^i.  155  sqq.,  448;  JJIS.,  xviiL  2^3  sqq.)  and  Professor  R.  M. 
Burrows  {jJI^S.,  xvi.  55  sqq.;  C.R.  xi.  I  sqq.:  J,H.S,,  xviii. 
147  sqq.,  345  sqq. ;  CJi.  xix.  129  sqq.).  Though  differing  on  many 
points,  they  agree  in  thinking  (i)  that  the  island  of  Sphagia  is  the 
ancient  Sphactcria,  Palaeokastro  the  ancient  Coryphafeium  or 
Pylos;  (2)  that  in  425  B.C.  the  lagoon  of  Osman  Aga  was  navigable 
and  communicated  by  a  navigable  channel  wfth.the  Bay  of  Navar- 
ino; (3)  that  Thucydkles,  if  the  MS.  reading  is  correct,  under- 
estimates the  length  of  the  island,  which  he  gives  as  15  sudes  instead 
of  34  (nearly  3  m.),  and  also  the  breadth  of  the  southern  channel 
between  it  and  the  mainland.  Cf.  JJI.S.,  xx.  14  sqq.,  xxv" 
274  sqq.,  and  Fnuer's  summary  {op.  ciL  v.  6q8  aqq.).  (M.  N.  T.) 

PTM,  JOHN  (1584-1643),  English  statesman,  was  thcTson  and 
heir  of  Alexander  Pym,  of  Brymore,  Somersetshire,  a  member 
of  an  ancient  family  which  had  held  this  seat  in  direct  male 
descent  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  He  matriculated  as  a  com- 
moner at  Broadgates  Hall  (now  Pembroke  College),  Oxford,  in 
X599,  and  entered  the  Middle  Temple  in  1603.  He  acquired 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  became  receiver-general  of 
the  king's  revenue  for  Wilts.,  thus  gaining  a  valuable  insight 
into  business  and  finance.  He  was  returned  to  parliament  as 
member  for  Cahie  in  1614  and  again  in  1621.  He  at  once  became 
conspicuous  in  the  struggle  between  Crown  and  parliament. 
To  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  religion  he 
made  his  first  great  speech  on  the  28th  of  November  1621. 
He  held  fast  to  the  Elltabethan  principle  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  should  be  subjected  to  disabilities,  not  because  of 
their  religion,  but  because  of  their  politics.  He,  therefore,  moved 
that  a  special  commission  for  the  suppression  of  recusancy  should 
be  appointed,  and  that  an  association,  after  the  model  of  those 
Ibnned  under  Elizabeth,  should  be  entered  into  for  defence  of 
the  king's  person  and  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  concerning 
religion.  Pym  supported  Sir  Edward  Coke  in  the  remonstrance 
on  the  prevailing  discontents, 'and  was  a  chief  promoter  of  the 
petition  which  incurred  James's  violent  displeasure,  and  of  the 
(Commons'  answer  defending  their  privileges,  which  was  after- 
wards torn  from  the  records  by  the  king's  own  hand.  On  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  which  immediately  followed,  Pym, 
with  other  "iU-tempered  spirits,"  was  arrested  in  January 
1622,  and  was  confined  first  to  his  house  in  London,  and  then 
to  Brymore.  He  associated  himself  with  the  party  of  Francis, 
4th  earl  of  Bedford,  was  returned  for  Tavistock  in  1624,  and 
represented  this  borough  in  all  the  ensuing  parliaments.    He 


supported  Eliot  in  urging  war  against  Spain  for  the  defence  of 
Protestantism  and  the  Palatinate,  and  showed  tlmugboiit  ha 
career,  as  far  as  his  attention  was  ever  directed  to  foccign  policy, 
a  steady  inclination  in  favour  of  France. 

In  the  parliament  of  1625  he  continued  his  rampaigt^  against 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  drew  up  with  Sir  Edwin  Saml>'s  the 
articles  against  them,  and  the  petition  to  the  king  for  the  direct 
execution  of  the  penal  laws.  In  the  parliament  of  1626  he  vas 
the  chief  mover,  in  April,  in  the  prosecution  of  Richard 
Montagu,  who  had  advocated  Romish  doctrines.  On  the  ^ 
of  May  he  was  manager  of  Buckingham's  impeachment,  when  it 
was  his  special  duty  to  press  articles  ix.,  z.,  zi.,  relating  to  the 
improper  distribution  of  rewards  and  honours.  In  the  thin! 
parliament  of  Charies  I.,  in  1628,  Pym  overruled  Eliot  in  de- 
ciding that  Buckingham's  impeachment  should  now  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  struggle  on  general  grievances.  He  aakmsiy 
pushed  on  the  PetiUon  of  Right,  resisting  on  the  2odi  of  May 
the  clause  added  by  the  Lords  to  safeguard  the  king's  "  sove- 
reign power,"  declaring  that  "  he  knew  not  what  it  was."  On 
the  9th  of  June  he  carried  up  to  the  Lords  the  impeachment  of 
Roger  Manwaring,  and  delivered  a  famous  speech  In  which  he 
expounded  the  fundamental  principles  which  guided  his  policy. 

"Histories,"  he  saui,  ".are  full  of  the  calamities  of  vhah 
states  and  nations ....  [when]  one  part  seeks  to  uphold  the  old 
form  of  government  and  the  other  part  to  introduce  a  new . . . 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  .time  must  needs  brio^  about  iOiBe 
alteratbns.  .  .  .  Those  things  only  are  eternal  which  are  can- 
stant  and  uniform.  Therefore  it  is  observed  bv  the  best  writcn 
on  this  subject,  that  those  commonwealths  have  been  roost  dnrabk 
and  perpetual  which  have  often  reformed  and  reoompenaed  ibea- 
■elves  according  to  their  first  institution  and  ordinance.** 

On  the  X  xth  of  June  he  joined  in  the  attack  upon  Bnckin^iaB^ 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  "  cause  of  all  these  grievances."  On 
the  27th  of  January  1629  he  was  reporter  of  the  committee  on 
religion,  and  dedajed  that  convocation  was  dependent  i^xa 
parliament.  He  again,  in  Februaiy  1629,  differed  from  Ehot, 
who  treated  the  dispute  about  tonnage  and  poundage  as  a  point 
of  privilege,  declaring  that  "  the  liberties  of  this  house  are  in- 
ferior to  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,"  and  desiring  to  deal  with 
it  on  higher  ground  as  a  breach  of  law  and  the  constitutioa.  He 
took  no  part  in  the  subsequent  disturbance  in  the  house,  and 
his  name  is  not  mentioned  as  actively  resisting  Charles's  arbi- 
trary government  during  the  eleven  years  which  f<dlowed  the 
dissolution.  At  this  period  the  state  of  public  affairs  may  wdl 
have  appalled  the  most  hopeful  and  the  most  patriotic,  but  then 
seems  no  sufficient  authority  for  the  belief  that  Pym,  vith 
Hampden  and  Cromwell,  actually  embarked  for  New  Fngfand 
and  were  prevented  from  sailing  by  orders  from  the  govern- 
ment. An  allusion,  however,  to  a  similar  plan  formed  *'bj 
some  veiy  considerable  personages,"  "  divertcid  by  a  miraculous 
providence,"  is  made  in  a  sermon  by  Thomas  Cave  in  1642. 
Pym  himself  was  directly  interested  in  the  colonies,  bcjag 
patentee  of  Connecticut  and  Providence,  and  of  the  latter 
company  also  treasurer,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
like  other  leaders  of  the  opposition  during  this  period,  he 
regarded  America  as  a  possible  refuge. 

On  the  assembly  of  the  Short  Parliament  on  the  I3tb  of  A|»l 
1640,  Pym  was  the  acknowledged  leader.  "  Whilst  men  gaaed 
upon  each  other,"  says  Clarendon  (Hist.  ii.  68),  "  looking  who 
should  begin  (much  the  greater  part  having  never  before  sat  ia 
parliament),  Mr  Pym,  a  man  of  good  reputation  .  .  .  who  had 
been  as  long  in  these  assemblies  as  any  man  there  living,  bnAe 
the  ice."  On  the  17th  of  April  he  made  a  great  speedi  of  nearly 
two  hours,  in  which  he  enumerated  the  national  grievances, 
deplored  almost  in  the*  words  of  Bacon  "  the  interruption  of 
that  sweete  communion  which  ought  to  be  betwixt  the  king  and 
his  people  in  matters  of  grant  and  supply,"  pointed  out  the 
practical  injury  inflicted  on  commerce  and  every  sort  of  enter- 
prise including  colonial  expansion  by  illegal  and  arbitrary  tax- 
ation, and  concluded  by  asking  the  Lords  to  join  in  fiotfiog 
out  causes  and  remedies.  His  words  made  a  deep  impressioa. 
On  the  37th  of  April  he  resisted  the  grant  of  supply,  and  when 
the  Lords  passed  a  resolution  that  supply  should  precede  the 
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diacusaion  of  grievances,  Pym,  as  manager  of  the  Commons, 
on  the  ist  of  May,  read  them  a  severe  lecture  on  the  breach  of 
privilege  they  had  committed.  Finally,  on  the  4th,  it  was 
resolved  that  lym  should  next  day  petition  the  king  to  make 
terms  with  the  ScoU,  to  avoid  which  Charles  summarily 
dissolved  the  parliament. 

All  the  energies  of  Pym  were  now  concentrated  on  obliging 
Charles  to  summon  another  parliamenL  He  was  the  author  of 
the  petition  of  the  twelve  peers  to  the  king  for  redress  of  grievances 
and  for  calling  a  new  parliament,  by  the  wide  distribution 
of  which  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  nation,  and  he  was  the  pro- 
moter of  the  petition  signed  by  xo,ooo  dtixens  of  London.  In 
company  with  Hampden  he  rode  through  the  provinces,  rousing 
and  organizing  public  opinion.  Meanwhile  Charles's  attempt 
to  implicate  Pym  in  treasonable  communications  with  the 
Scou,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  existed,  met  with 
complete  failure.  Thus,  when  the  king  was  forced  to  call  the  Long 
Parliament  on  the  3rd  of  November,  Pym  was  its  acknowledged 
author  and  leader.  His  great  work  was  now,  as  he  conceived 
it,  to  save  the  national  liberties  and  the  national  religion. 
Clarendon  (Hist.  iii.  3)  records  some  "  sharp  discourse  "  of  Pym 
with  himself  at  this  time,  "  that  they  had  now  an  opportunity 
to  make  their  country  happy  by  removing  all  grievances 
and  pulling  up  the  causes  by  the  roots,  if  all  men  would 
do  their  duties."  He  had  seen  Vane's  notes  of  Strafford's 
speeches  at  the  council  when  he  had  advised  the  subduing  of 
"  this  kingdom  "  by  the  Irish  army,  and  on  the  7th  of  November, 
after  declaring  to  the  house  the  dangerous  designs  then  on  foot, 
Pym  moved  for  a  sub-committee  to  examine  into  Strafford's 
conduct  in  IreUnd.  The  hitter's  sudden  arrival  at  London  on 
the  9th  with  the  intention  ot  instantly  impeaching  the  popular 
leaders  of  treason  was  met  by  Pym  with  corresponding  quickness 
and  resolution.  On  the  nth,  alter  a  debate  of  four  hours  in  the 
Comnwns,  by  his  directions  with  locked  doors,  he  carried  up 
Strafford's  impeachment  to  the  Lords,  and  by  this  great  stroke 
rendered  him  at  once  powerless. 

On  the  i6th  of  December  he  moved  the  impeachment  of 
Laud,  whom  he  joined  with  Strafford  as  con^iring  to  subvert 
the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  carried  up  the  articles  to  the 
Lords  on  the  36th  of  February  1641.  He  was  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  case  against  Strafford,  while  the  attempts  of  the 
queen  to  gain  him  over  were  without  result,  and  on  the  38th  of 
January  1641  be  brought  up  to  the  Lords  the  list  of  charges. 
On  the  33rd  of  March  he  opened  the  case,  when  he  argued  that 
to  attempt  to  subvert  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  was  high  treason, 
and  delivered  a  violent  denunciation  against  the  fallen  minister, 
attributing  to  him  systematic  cruelty,  avarice  and  corruption. 
He  soon  afterwards  heard  of  the  army  plot,  and  the  necessity 
of  destroying  Strafford  became  more  apparent.  He  now  dis- 
closed Vane's  notes.  To  the  attunder,  which  was  at  this  stage 
resolved  upon,  he  was  opposed  (since  he  dung  to  the  more  judi- 
cial procedure  by  impeachment),  but  when  overruled  he  sup- 
ported it,  at  the  same  time  procuring  that  the  legal  arguments 
should  not  be  interrupted.  He  ddivered  his  final  speech  on 
the  X3th  of  April,  a  great  oratorical  performance,  when  he 
again  appealed  to  the  Elizabethan  political  faith  and  to  that 
of  Bacon,  who  had  so  severely  censured  any  action  which  divided 
the  king  from  the  nation.  The  man  who  violated  this  union 
was  guilty  of  the  blackest  treason.  "  Shall  it  be  treason,"  he 
asked, "  to  embase  the  King's  coin  though  but  a  piece  ...  of 
sixpence  . . .  and  not  to  embase  the  spiriu  of  his  subjecU;  to  set 
a  stamp  and  character  of  servitude  upon  them?"  Towards 
the  end  of  his  tremendous  indictment  of  Strafford,  Pym  broke 
down,  fumbled  among  his  papers,  and  lost  the  thrnd  of  his 
argument.  But  his  temporary  failure  did  not  diminish  the 
force  and  effect  of  his  words,  all  the  more  impressive  because 
actually  spoken  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign.  "  I  believe," 
wrote  Baillie  {LeUers,  i.  348)  "  the  kmg  never  heard  a  lecture  of 
so  free  Unguage  against  that  his  idolized  prerogative." 

Attempts  were  now  once  more  made  to  gain  over  Pym  to 
the  administration.  He  had  two  interviews  with  the  king, 
but  without  result,  and  Charles  again  determined  to  resort  to 


force.  On  the  snd  of  May  he  endeavoured  to  get  possession 
of  the  Tower.  On  the  3rd  the  Protestation,  on  Pym's  motion, 
was  taken  by  the  Commons  within  dosed  doors,  and  afterwards 
circulated  in  the  country,  and  on  the  5th  Pym  disdosed  the 
army  pk>t.  These  indd^ts  dedded  the  struggle  and  Strafford's 
fate.  The  Lords  immediatdy  passed  the  attainder,  together 
with  the  bill  for  making  parliaments  indissoluble  without 
their  own  consent.  Soon  afterwards  were  swept  away  those 
institutions  of  Tudor  growth  which  had  become  the  diief  in- 
stnmtents  of  oppression,  the  council  of  the  North,  the  court  of 
high  conunission,  and  the  star  chamber,  while  the  Crown  aban- 
doned the  claim  to  levy  customs  without  consent  of  parliament. 
Meanwhile  Pym  had  also  taken  the  lead  in  the  religious  con- 
troversy. During  the  dispute  between  the  two  houses  on  this 
question  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  February  x64r,  while  supporting 
the  London  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the. bishops,  he  had 
declared  his  opinion  that "  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  House 
to  abolish  episcopacy  or  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  to 
reform  both  wherein  offence  was  given  to  the  people."  This, 
no  doubt,  expressed  his  real  intentions  and  poUcy.  When, 
however,  it  became  clear  that  the  bishops  were  merdy  the 
nominees  of  the  king  to  carry  out  "  innovations  in  religion  " 
and  preach  arbitrary  government,  Pym  was  easily  persuaded  to 
support  their  abolition,  and  voted  in  opposition  to  the  moderate 
party  for  the  Root  and  Branch  Bill  of  May  1641,  and  again  for 
taking  away  their  votes  in  October.  But  in  his  '*  Vindication," 
published  in  March  1643,  ^  especially  states  that  his  action 
with  r^ard  to  the  bishops  in  "  no  way  conduded  me  guilty 
of  revolt  froip  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England." 

The  first  act  in  the  great  political  struggle  had  ended  in  the 
complete  triumph  of  Pym.  His  chief  care  now  was  to  defend 
the  parliament  from  violence,  since  this  was  the  only  method 
of  retaliation  left  at  the  king's  disposal.  Through  the  medium 
of  the  countess  of  Carlisle,  Charles's  plans  were  regularly  dis- 
closed to  Pym.  In  June  he  heard  of  the  second  army  plot, 
and  on  the  32nd  he  carried  up  the  ten  propositions  to  the  Lords, 
requesting  thdr  concurrence  in  effecting  the  disbandment  of 
the  armies  and  the  removal  of  evil  counsellors.  After  Charles's 
departure  for  Scotland,  Pym  served  on  the  committee  for  defence, 
appointed  on  the  X4th  of  August,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  sat  during  the  recess  from  the  9th  of  September 
to  the  30th  of  October  to  watch  the  progress  of  affairs  and  com- 
municate with  Scotland.  On  the  latter  day  letters  arrived 
from  Hampden,  who  had  accompanied  Charles,  with  news  of 
the  "  incident,'*  and  immediate  measures  were  taken  to  guard 
the  parliament,  by  bringing  up  the  train-bands.  On  the  30th 
Pym  revealed  his  knowledge  of  the  second  army  plot.  On  the 
1st  of  November  came  news  of  the  Ulster  insurrection,  which 
created  a  serious  difficulty  for  the  parliament,  when  it  was  finally 
declared,  at  Pyn^'^  instance,  that  if  the  king  did  not  change  his 
advisers  parliament  would  provide  for  the  needs  of  Ireland  in- 
dependently. On  the  22nd  of  November  Pym  made  a  great 
speech  on  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
promoter,  when  he  referred  to  plots  "  very  near  the  king,  all 
driven  home  to  the  court  and  popish  party." 

Charles  returned  on  the  3sth.  He  immediatdy  substituted  a 
force  commanded  by  Dorset  for  the  guard  already  placed  at 
Westminster,  but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  it,  and  on  Pym's 
motion  the  house  appointed  its  own  watch.  Everything 
now  pointed  to  the  advent  of  a  frightful  catastrophe.  Charies 
appointed  Lunsford  to  the  Tower,  rejected  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance and  the  Impressment  Bill,  and  began  to  assemble  an 
armed  force.  In  consequence  Pym  urged,  but  unsuccessfully, 
on  the  30th  of  December  the  summoning  of  the  train  bands  to 
giiard  the  parliament,  and  moved  the  impeachment  of  the 
bishops,  who  had  declared  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament 
to  be  sinftd  and  illegal.  At  the  critical  moment,  however,  Charles 
wavered.  He  renewed  his  offer  to  Pym  of  the  exchequer  on 
the  rst  of  January  1642,  and  this  meeting  with  a  refusal,  or  again 
drawing  back  himself,  be  determined  on  the  impeachment  of 
the  five  members  on  the  3rd  of  January.    The  latter  had  been 
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■forewarned  of  the  Jung's  plans,  and  when  on  the  sth  he  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  with  an  armed  band  to  seize  them, 
they  had  removed  themselves  in  safety  (see  Lenthal,  William). 
Charles's  first  look  on  entering  was  for  his  great  opponent,  and 
he  was  greatly  disconcerted  at  not  finding  him  in  his  usual 
place.  To  his  question  "Is  Mr  Pym  here?"  there  was  no 
answer,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  retreat  with  his  mission 
completely  unachieved. 

The  second  act  in  the  great  national  drama  had  thus,  as  the 
first,  ended  in  a  victory  for  Pym.  On  the  nth,  with  the  other 
members,  he  was  escorted  in  triumph  back  to  Westminster, 
and  while  the  other  four  stood  uncovered,  Pym  returned 
thanks  from  his  place  to  the  citizens.  On  the  35th  of  January 
he  delivered  a  great  speech  to  the  Lords  on  the  perils  attending 
the  kingdom,  and  referring  to  their  hesitation  on  the  subject 
of  the  militia,  declared  that  he  should  be  sorry  that  history 
should  have  to  relate  that  the  House  of  Peers  had  had  no 
part  in  the  preservation  of  the  state  in  the  present  extremity 
of  danger.  The  Commons  ordered  his  speech  to  be  printed, 
and  it  provided  the  chief  material  for  the  paper  war  between 
Charles  and  the  parliament  which  now  followed.  Still  en- 
deavouring to  avoid  a  complete  breach  of  constitutional  forms, 
Pym  caused  to  be  added  to  the  resolution  of  the  Commons  on 
the  soih  of  May  1642,  which  declared  that  "  the  king  intends 
to  make  war  against  the  parliament,"  the  words  "  seduced  by 
wicked  counsel." 

When  war  broke  out,  P>'m  remained  at  headquarters  in 
control  of  the  parliament  and  executive,  and  on  the  4th  of  July 
was  appointed  to  the  committee  of  safety  which  directed  the 
movements  of  the  parliamentary  forces.  His  attitude  was  firm 
but  moderate.  He  opposed  the  attempt  to  prevent  Colepepper 
giving  the  king's  message  to  the  house  on  the  27th  of  August. 
On  the  20th  of  October,  upon  Charles  refusing  to  accept  the 
petition  of  the  parliament  and  advancing  towards  London,  Pym 
proposed  the  parliamentary  covenant,  and  that  those  who  refused 
it  should  be  "  cast  out  of  the  House."  He  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  opposition  in  the  city  to  the  heavy  taxation  now  im- 
posed. On  the  loth  of  November,  after  Edgehill,  he  spoke  in 
support  of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  at  the  same  time  warning 
the  citizens  that  "  to  have  printed  liberties  and  not  to  have  liberty 
in  truth  and  realities  is  but  to  mock  the  kingdom."  In  Feb- 
ruary 1643  he  still  showed  an  inclination  for  peace,  and  during 
the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  at  Oxford  supported  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  armies.  When  it  was  evident  that  peace  would  not 
be  secured,  he  proposed  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  an  excise, 
hitherto  unknown  in  England,  which  met  with  the  same  violent 
hostility  afterwards  aroused  by  Walpole's  scheme.  In  March 
he  published  a  "  Declaration  and  Vindication  "  of  his  public 
conduct,  in  which  he  threw  the  whole  blame  of  the  appeal  to 
arms  on  the  opposite  party,  and  expressed  his  fidelity  to  the 
Church  and  constitution.  In  May  he  entered,  together  with  the 
other  leaders,  into  resuitless  negotiations  with  the  queen,  and  on 
the  23rd  he  took  up  her  impeachment  to  the  Lords.  In  June 
he  reported  on  Waller's  plot,  which  exposed  the  insincerity  of 
Charles's  negotiations,  and  on  the  26th  of  June  wrote  a  "  sharp 
letter"  to  Essex  on  his  inaction.  In  July,  after  the  defeat 
at  Adwalton  Moor,  he  prevented  the  house  from  again  initiating 
negotiations  for  peace,  which  he  declared  "  full  of  hazard  and 
full  of  danger,"  and  on  the  3rd  of  August,  after  having  visited 
Essex  at  Kingston,  persuaded  him  to  separate  himself  from 
the  peace  propositions  of  the  Lords  and  to  march  to  relieve 
Gloucester.  He  thus  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  peace  party, 
and  on  the  Qth  of  August  a  mob  of  women  surrounded  the  house 
calUng  for  Pym's  destruction,  and  were  not  dispersed  without 
some  bloodshed. 

Pym  had  ab-eady,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  proposed  to  the 
house  an  alliance  with  the  Scots,  and  the  Royalist  victories 
now  induced  parliament  to  consent  to  what  had  before  been  re- 
jected. The  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  was  accepted 
by  Pym  as  a  disagreeable  necessity,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  take  the  covenant  on  the  2 sth  of  September.  This  alliance, 
which  was  afterwards  destined  to  have  so  decisive  an  influence 


on  the  military  campaign,  and  was  the  first  occasion  oa  which 
the  two  nations  had  united  in  public  action,  doses  Pym's  great 
career.  He  was  made  master  of  the  ordnance  od  the  8lh  «l 
November,  but  died  on  the  Sth  of  December  at  Derby  Hooae, 
where  he  T<Ssided.  On  the  i  sth  of  December  he  received  a  pubSc 
funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey,  whence  his  body  was  ejected 
at  the  Restoration.  A  sum  of  £10,000  was  voted  by  the  par- 
liament to  pay  Pym's  debts  and  provide  for  his  family.  About 
1 614  Pym  married  Anne  Hooke,  or  Hooker  (d.  1620),  by  whom 
he  had  five  children,  including  two  sons,  Alexander,  who  died 
unmarried,  and  Charles,  who  was  created  a  baronet;  this  title, 
together  with  Pym's  male  line,  became  extinct  in  the  perscm 
of  Pym's  grandson  Charles  in  1688,  Brymore  then  passing  to 
his  sister  Mary,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Hales,  Bart. 

Pym  had  little  of  the  Puritan  in  his  character  or  dttaeaaaa. 
His  good  humour,  humanity  and  cheerfulness  in  all  circum- 
stances, "his  pleasant  countenance  and  sweet  behaviour.'* 
were  marked  characteristics;  the  aspersions,  however,  on  his 
morals,  as  well  as  the  accusations  of  bribery,  are  corapJetely 
unsubstantiated  and  discredited.  His  death  came  as  an  irrr- 
parable  loss  to  the  parliamentary  cause.  "  Since  Pym  died," 
>hTites  Baillie  {Utters,  ii.  216),  "  not  a  sUte  head  among  than; 
many  very  good  and  able  spirits,  but  not  any  of  so  great  and 
comprehensive  a  braine  as  to  manage  the  multitude  of  wei^iie 
affaires  as  lyes  on  them."  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  leaders 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  produced,  a  most  capable  man  of 
business,  and  indefatigable  in  assiduous  attention  to  its  detaih. 
He  possessed  great  tact  in  influencing  the  conduct  of  the  ho\sx 
and  in  removing  personal  jealou^es  on  critical  occasions,  and 
he  excelled  as  a  party  leader  in  choosing  and  directing  the  cotirse 
of  policy,  and  in  keeping  his  followers  united  and  organised  in 
its  prosecution,  as  well  as  in  stimulating  and  guiding  pofnilar 
opinion  outside  in  its  support.  The  frequent  appeals  to  the 
nation  by  protestations,  oaths  of  association  and  popular  peti- 
tions, were  a  very  striking  feature  in  Pym's  policy,  one  <rf  the 
chief  sources  of  his  strength,  and  new  in  English  history.  We 
may  indeed  perhaps  see  in  these  and  in  the  canvassing  <tf  cogh 
stituendes  conducted  by  Pym  and  Hampden  the  bcginnii^ 
of  party  government.  His  eloquence  lay  rather  in  the  clear- 
ness of  his  expression  and  in  the  depth  and  solidity  of  his  ideas 
than  in  the  more  showy  arts  of  oratory.  Much  of  his  sikccss 
as  a  leader  was  the  result  of  the  confidence  inspired  by  his 
high  character,  his  well-tried  courage  and  resolution  at  crilicsl 
moments,  his  skill  and  vigilance  in  unmasking  and  frustrating 
the  designs  of  the  opposite  faction.  But  Pym  was  not  only  great 
as  a  party  leader;  he  had  the  real  instinct  of  construction,  the 
true  test  of  the  statesman.  This  construction,  he  bdieved,  in  the 
spirit  of  genuine  conservatism,  must  always  be  progress  aloi^ 
the  lines  of  natural  development,  and  not  by  the  methods  of 
revolutionary  or  extraneous  innovation.  It  was  Pym's  chirf 
charge  against  Charles,  Strafford  and  Laud  that  they  bad 
arrested  this  progress,  and  were  thus  leading  the  nation  to  ruijs 
and  dissolution.  Such  was  the  theory  and  con\iction,  inherited 
from  Bacon  and  passed  on  to  Halifax  and  Burke,  which  undoiay 
and  inspired  Pym's  policy. 

The  artictii?  on  Pym  by  S.  R.  Cirdlncr,  in  ifie  i^  tf.  Itni.  i^-..-*, 
with  its  n  I  '  '■c<.-*  to  autharitl«,  mutt  br  suppleamb^  t^ 
the  same  an  r'3  Iliii.  0/  Evilm^  and  aj  ike  Ck^T  W^ir^  Vymt 
life  has  al  ■  I  "jn  writttn  at  length  by  Jr  rontcr  in  LiodsEr's 
Cabinet  Cyi  .'  i^ira,  EmineftJ  BrUiih  5*o(pjrtwfl»  vol.  iiL,  imd  br 
Wood  in  At?..  ■'[„  iii.  jj,  who  aitJtls  a.  \ht  of  Pym**  printed  wpBBcheL 
His  charactLE,  -Jriwn  by  Cbreadon, /list  ii.L  30  ami  to.  #09^  « 
inaccurate  and  obvituj'-ly  prejudicedt  See  also  J.  Fom'CT'tGTwdMt- 
monsirance.  AifcU  (*f  ihe  f-m  Memhcrs,  LiJ€  of  Sir  I.  Elim,  Vamy't 
Notes  of  tilt  Len£  Ptifhitmeni:  Wiliitdixlec  4  M^Jttpntdt,  (needof 
corroboration  of  nt^cr  authoriuc&l :  R*  BailUe's  Idiersi  £b(.  NtA 
Rev.  xvii.  7^6 1   Rushworth's  Cdk^tionft   Jliffmaftm  Tnctt.  £  tfa 


(10),  6^  (8).  172  ( ij),  iH  (3).  200  { 1^3)  (26J  b?J  t4^H65).  '^n^j^Jg.'^ 
Lords  and' Cvmtnonit'  Jpurnuii.    There  arc  a  Urfe  nciml»  of  iw- 


78  (12,):  Somtts  f/ar^j  iv.  J17.  ^55.  ^i,  466;  Affonuu  t 
Sermon,  by  C   litzseffrcy:  Add.^5S.  Brit.Mu*.  14,1371  «.<5 


i6t9-|fi45.  KBid 


enccs  to  Py  r.  in   Cattndurs  vf  Stcte  Paprri  D^m. 
Colonial  Ser      i  "^74-1*160.  and  In  the  Hut.  AfSS^   Cj>*tpt.  , 
but  the  sui'i'   >n]l   notebook  of  Pym  mentioned  in  MeP.  %.  ■p^ 
vi.  82,  has  l.vcn  j.hoi*o  bv  Gardiner  to  be  thMt  ol  aaodi«r  psMO 
{Eng.  Hist.  Rev,  Jan.  1895,  p.  105).  CRCYj 
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PYRAMID,  the  name  for  a  class  of  buildings,  first  taken  from 
a  part  of  the  structure/  and  mistakenly  applied  to  the  whole  of 
it  by  the  Greeks,  which  has  now  so  far  acquired  a  more  definite 
meaning  in  its  geometrical  sense  that  it  is  desirable  to  employ 
it  in  that  sense  alone.  A  pyramid  therefore  should  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  a  building  bounded  by  a  polygonal  base  and 
plane  triangular  sides  which  meet  in  an  apex.*  Such  a  form  of 
architecture  is  only  known  in  Middle  Egypt,  and  there  only 
during  the  period  from  the  IVth  to  the  Xllth  Dynasty  (before 
3000  B.c) — having  square  bases  and  angles  of  about  50**.  In 
other  countries  various  modifications  of  the  tumulus,  barrow  or 
burial-heap  have  arisen  which  have  come  near  to  this  type;  but 
these  when  formed  of  earth  are  usually  circular,  or  if  square 
have  a  flat  top,  and  when  built  of  stone  are  always  in  steps  or 
terraces.  The  imitations  of  the  true  Egyptian  pyramid  at 
Thebes,  Meroe  and  elsewhere  are  puny  hybrids,  being  merely 
chambers  with  a  pyramidal  outside  and  porticos  attached; 
and  the  structures  found  at  Cenchreae,  or  the  monument  of 
Caius  Sestius  at  Rome,  are  isolated  and  barren  trials  of  a  type 
which  never  could  be  revived:  it  had  run  its  course  in  a  country 
and  a  civilization  to  which  alone  it  was  suitable. 

The  origin  of  the  pyramid  type  has  been  entirely  explained 
by  the  discovery  of  the  various  stages  of  development  of  the 
tomb.  In  prehistoric  times  a  square  chamber  was  sunk  in  the 
ground,  the  dead  placed  in  it,  and  a  roof  of  poles  and  brushwood 
overlaid  with  sand  covered  the  top.  The  1st  Dynasty  kings 
developed  a  wooden  L'ning  to  the  chamber;  then  a  wooden 
chamber  free-standing  in  the  pit,  with  a  beam  roof,  then  a 
stairway  at  the  side  to  descend;  then  a  pile  of  earth  held  in  by 
a  dwarf  wall  over  it.  By  the  Ilird  Dynasty  this  dwarf  wall 
had  expanded  into  a  solid  mass  of  brickwork,  about  380  by  150  ft, 
and  33  ft.  high.  This  was  the  maslaba  type  of  tomb,  with  a 
long  sloping  passage  descending  to  the  chamber  far  below  it. 
This  pile  of  brickwork  was  then  copied  in  stonework  early  in  the 
Ilird  Dynasty  (Saqqara).  It  was  then  enlarged  by  repeated 
heightening  and  successive  coats  of  masonry.  And  lastly  a 
smooth  casing  was  put  over  the  whole,  and  the  first  pyramid 
appeared  (Medum).  . 

It  is  certain  that  the  pyramids  were  each  begun  with  a 
definite  design  for  their  size  and  arrangement;  at  least  this  is 
plainly  seen  in  the  two  largest,  where  continuous  accretion 
(such  as  Lepsius  and  his  followers  propound)  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  met  with.  On  looking  at  any  section  of  these  build- 
ings it  will  be  seen  how  impossible  it  would  have  been  for  the 
passages  to  have  belonged  to  a  smaller  structure  (Petrie,  165). 
The  supposition  that  the  designs  were  enlarged  so  long  as  the 
builder's  life  permitted  was  drawn  from  the  compound  mas- 
tabas  of  Saqqara  and  Medum;  these  are,  however,  quite  dis- 
tinct architecturally  from  true  pyramids,  and  appear  to  have 
been  enlarged  at  long  intervals,  being  elaborately  finished  with 
fine  casing  at  the  close  of  each  addition. 

Around  many  of  the  pyramids  peribolus  walls  may  be  seen, 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  enclosure  originally  existed  arotxnd 
each  of  them.  At  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh  the  temples  attached 
to  these  mausolea  may  be  still  seen.  As  in  the  private  tomb, 
the  false  door  which  represented  the  exit  of  the  deceased  person 
from  this  world,  and  towards  which  the  offerings  were  made, 
was  ahirays  on  the  west  wall  in  the  chamber,  so  the  pyramid 
was  placed  on  the  west  of  the  temple  in  which  the  deceased 
king  was  worshipped.  The  temple  being  entered  from  the 
cast  (as  in  the  Jewish  temples),  the  worshippers  faced  the  west, 
looking  towards  the  pyramid  in  which  the  king  was  buried. 
Priests  of  the  various  pyramids  are  continually  mentioned  during 
the  old  kingdom,  and  the  religious  endowments  of  many  of  the 
priesthoods  of  the  early  kings  were  revived  under  the  Egyptian 
renaissance  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty  and  continued  during 
Ptolemaic  times.    A  list  of  the  hieroglyphic  names  of.  nineteen 

« The  vertical  height  was  named  by  the  Egyptians  tir-tm-us 
(see  E.  Revillout,  Rev.  Eg.,  3nd  year.  305-309),  hence  the  Greek 
form  pyramis,  pi.  pyramides  (Herod.),  used  unaltered  in  the  English 
of  Sandys  (1615).  from  which  the  singular  pyramid  was  formed. 

•For  figures  of  geometrical  pyramids  see  Crvstallocraphv. 
and  for  their  mensuration  see  Mensuration. 


of  the  p3rramids  which  have  been  found  mentioned  on  monu- 
ments (mostly  in  tombs  of  the  priests)  is  given  in  Lieblein's 
Chronology,  p.  32.  The  pyramid  was  never  a  family  monu- 
ment, but  belonged— like  all  other  Egyptian  tombs — to  one 
person,  members  o{  the  royal  family  having  sometimes  lesser 
pyramids  adjoining  the  king's  (as  at  Khufu's);  the  essential 
idea  of  the  sole  use  of  a  tomb  was  so  strong  that  the  hill  of 
Gizeh  is  riddled  with  deep  tomb-shafts  for  separate  burials, 
often  running  side  by  side  60  or  80  ft.  deep,  with  only  a  thin 
wall  of  rock  between;  and  in  one  place  a  previous  shaft  has 
been  partially  blocked  with  masonry,  so  that  a  later  shaft  could 
be  cut  partly  into  it,  macled  with  it  like  a  twin-crystal. 

The  usual  construction  of  pyramids  is  a  mass  of  masonry 
composed  of  horizontal  layers  of  roogh-hewn  blocks,  with  a  smiall 
amount  of  mortar;  and  this  mass  in  the  later  forms  became  more 
and  more  rubbly,  tmtil  in  the  Vlth  Dynasty  it  was  merely  a 
cellular  system  of  retaining  walls  of  rough  stones  and  mud, 
filled  up  with  loose  chips,  and  in  the  Xllth  Dynasty  the  bulk 
was  of  mud  bricks.  Whatever  was  the  hidden  material,  how- 
ever, there  was  always  on  the  outside  a  casing  of  fine  stone, 
elaborately  finished,  and  very  well  jointed;  and  the  inner  cham- 
bers were  of  similarly  good  work.  Indeed  the  construction  was 
in  all  cases  so  far  sound  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  spite  of 
enemies  and  the  greed  of  later  builders,  it  is  probable  that  every 
pyramid  would  have  been  standing  in  good  order  at  this  day. 
The  casings  were  not  a  mere  "veneer"  or  "film,'*  as  they 
have  been  called,  but  were  of  massive  blocks,  usually  greater 
in  thickness  than  in  height,  and  in  some  cases  (as  at  South 
Dahshur)  reminding  the  observer  of  horizontal  leaves  with 
sloping  edges. 

Inside  of  each  pyramid,  always  low  down,  and  usually  be- 
low the  ground  level,  was  built  a  sepulchral  chamber;  this  was 
reached  in  all  cases  by  a  passage  from  the  north,  sometimes 
beginning  in  the  pyramid  face,  sometimes  descending  into  the 
rock  on  which  the  pyramid  was  built  in  front  of  the  north  side. 
This  chamber,  if  not  cut  in  the  rock  altogether  (as  in  Menkaura's), 
or  a  pit  in  the  rock  roofed  with  stone  (as  in  Khafra's),  was  built 
between  two  immense  walls  which  served  for  the  east  and  west 
sides,  and  between  which  the  north  and  south  sides  and  roofing 
stood  merely  in  contact,  but  unbonded.  The  gable  roofing 
of  the  chambers  was  formed  by  great  sloping  cantilevers  of 
stone,  projecting  from  the  north  and  south  walls,  on  which  they 
rested  without  pressing  on  each  other  along  the  central  ridge; 
thus  there  was  no  thrust,  nor  were  there  any  forces  to  disturb 
the  building;  and  it  was  only  after  the  most  brutal  treatment, 
by  which  these  great  masses  of  stone  were  cracked  asunder,  that 
the  principle  of  thrust  came  into  play,  though  it  had  been  pro- 
vided for  in  the  sloping  form  of  the  roof,  so  as  to  delay  so  long 
as  possible  the  collapse  of  the  chamber.  This  is  best  seen  in 
the  pyramid  of  Pepi  (Petrie),  opened  from  the  top  right  through 
the  roof.  S<»  also  the  Abusir  pyramids  (Howard  Vyse)  and  the 
king's  and  queen's  chambers  of  the  great  pyramid  (Howard 
Vyse,  Piazzi  Smyth,  Petrie).  The  roofing  is  sometimes,  per- 
haps usually,  of  more  than  one  layer;  in  Pepi's  pyramid  it  is 
of  three  layers  of  stone  beams,  each  deeper  than  their  breadth, 
resting  one  on  another,  the  thirty  stones  weighing  more  than 
30  tons  each.  In  the  king's  chamber  (Gizeh)  successive  hori- 
zontal roofs  were  interposed  between  the  chamber  and  the  final 
gable  roof,  and  such  may  have  been  the  case  at  Abu  Roash 
(Howard  Vyse). 

The  passages  which  led  into  the  central  chambers  have  usually 
some  lesser  chamber  in  their  course,  and  are  blocked  once  or 
oftener  with  massive  stone  portcullises.  In  all  cases  some  part, 
and  generally  the  greater  part,  of  the  passages  slopes  down- 
wards, usually  at  an  angle  of  about  26",  or  1  in  2.  These  pas- 
sages appear  to  have  been  closed  externally  with  stone,  doors 
turning  on  a  horizontal  pivot,  as  may  be  seen  at  South  Dahshur, 
and  as  is  described  by  Stcabo  and  others  (Petrie).  This  suggests 
that  the  interiors  of  the  pyramids  were  accessible  to  the  priests, 
probably  for  making  offerings;  the  fact  of  many  of  them  having 
been  forcibly  entered  otherwise  docs  not  show  that  no  practic- 
able entrance  existed,  but  merely  that  it  was  unknown,  as. 
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for  instance,  in  the  pyramids  of  Khufu  and  Khafra,  both  of 
which  were  regxilarly  entered  in  classical  times,  but  were  forced 
by  the  ignorant  Arabs. 

The  pyramids  of  nearly  all  the  Icings  of  the  IVth,  Vth  and  VI th 
Dynasties  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions,  and  also  a  few  of  later 
times.  The  first  which  can  be  definitely  attributed  is  that  of 
Khufu  (or  Cheops),  called  "  the  glorious. '  the  great  pyramid  of< 


At     Ofl'd^L   M-i-ApA 


Fig.  I. — Pyramid  of  Medum  (Meidoun). 

Cizeh.  Dad-ef-ra.  who  appears  next  to  Khufu  in  the  lists,  had  his 
pyramid  at  Abu  Roash.  Khafra  rested  in  the  pyramid  now  known 
as  the  second  pyramid  of  Cixeh.    Menkaura's  pyramid  was  called 


Of  the  architectural  peculiarities  of  some  particular  pynsudi 
some  notice  must  now  be  ^ven.  The  pyramid  of  Medum  (tes.  i.  2) 
was  the  first  true  pyramid.  It  was  bc^n  as  a  mastaba.  AA.  like 
other  such  tombs,  such  as  that  of  Kins  Neter-kbet  at  Beyt  Khalaf. 
This  mastaba  was  then  enlarged  by  heightening  it  and  addlo|  a 
coating,  and  this  process,  repeated  seven  times,  resulted  in  a  hjgh 
steppra  mass  of  masonry.  Such  had  been  made  before,  at  the  step 
pyramid  of  Saoqara ;  but  for  the  first  time  it  was  now  covered  with 
one  uniform  slope  of  masonry  from  base  to  top,  and  a  pymaid 
was  the  result.  The  chamber  is  peculiar  for  betng  entered  by  a 
vertical  shaft  in  the  floor.  The  ^reat  pvramid  (bg.  3)  of  Cuefc 
(Khufu 's)  is  very  different  in  its  internal  arrangements  from  uij 
other  known.  The  pvramid  covers  upwards  of  13  acres,  sod  n 
about  150  ft.  higher  tnan  St  Paul's  CathedraL  Aa  compared  vith 
St  Peters,  Rome,  it  covers  an  area  whkh  b  as  39  to  11,  or  nearty 
three  times  as  much,  and  it  is  ^  ft.  hiffher.  The  areater  oumbCT 
of  passages  and  chambers,  the  high  finish  of  parts  01  the  woik,  aod 
the  accuracy  of  construction  all  distinguish  it.  The  chamber  vhici 
is  most  normal  in  its  situation  is  the  subterranean  chamber:  bat 
this  is  quite  unfinished,  hardly  more  than  begun.  The  xtppa 
chambers,  called  the  "king's"  and  "queen's," 


hidden,  the  ascending  passaae  to  them  having  been  closed  by  plus- 
ging  blocks,  whkh  concealed  the  point  where  it  brmnched  upvardi 
out  of  the  roof  of  the  lone  descending  passage.  Another  passagt. 
which  in  its  turn  branches  from  the  ascending  ^saase  to  the  queeii's 
chamber,  was  also  completely  blocked  up.  The  object  of  Ba\'iiig 
two  highly-finished  chambers  in  the  mass  may  have  been  to  recme 
the  king  and  his  co-regent  (of  whom  there  is  some  historical  evkfence) 
and  there  is  very  credible  testimony  to  a  sarcophagus  having  exiated 
in  the  queen's  chamber,  as  well  as  in  the  kind's  chamber.  On  the 
details  of  construction  in  the  great  pyramid  it  is  needless  to  enter 
here:  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  accuracy  of  work  is  soch  that 
the  four  sides  of  the  base  have  only  a  mean  error  of  six>tenths  of  so 
inch  in  length  and  13  seconds  in  angle  from  a  perfect  square.* 


Fig.  2.— Pyramid  of  Medum. 
"  the  upper,"  being  at  the  highest  level  on  the  hill  of  Gizch.  The 
lesser  pyramids  of  Gizeh.  near  the  great  and  third  pyramids,  belong 
respectively  to  the  families  of  Khufu  and  Khafra  (Howard  Vyse).| 
The  pyramid  of  Ascskaf,  called  "  the  cool,"  is  unknown,  so  also  is 
that  of  Userkaf  of  the  Vth  £>ynasty,  called  the  "  holiest  of  buildings." 
Sahura's  pyramid,  the  north  one  of  Abusir,  was  named  "  the  rising 
soul."  much  as  Neferarkaja's  at  Abusir  was  named  "  of  the  soul. 
Raenuser's  pyramid,  "  the  firmest  of  buildings,"  is  the  middle 
pyramid  of  Abusir.  The  pyramid  of  Menkauhor,  called  "  the 
most  divine  building."  is  somewhere  at  Saqqara.-  Assa's  pyramid 
is  unidentified;  it  was  "  the  beautiful."  Unas  not  only  built  the 
mastaba  Farun.  long  supposed  to  be  his  pyramid,  but  had  a  pyra- 
mid called  "  the  most  beautiful  of  buildings  "  at  Saqqara.  which 
was  opened  in  1881  (see  Rtcueil  des  Iravaux,  by  M.  Maspero,  iii.. 
for  those  opened  at  Saqqara).  In  the  Vlth  I^ynasty  the  "  pyramid 
of  souls."  built  by  Ati  (Rauscrka),  is  unknown.  That  of  Tcta,  "  the 
most  stable  of  buildings,"  was  opened  at  Saqqara  in  1881.  as  well 
as  that  of  Pepi  (Rameri).  "  the  firm  and  beautiful."  The  pyramids 
of  Ramercn.  "  the  beautiful  rising."  and  of  Ncferarkara,  '  the  firm 
life,  "  are  unknown.  Haremsaf'ii  pyramid  was  opened  at  Saqqara 
in  1881.  Of  the  last  two  kings  of  the  Vlth  Dynasty  we  know  of 
no  pyramids.  In  the  Vllth  or  Vlllth  Dynasty  most  probably  the 
brick  pyramids  of  Dahshur  were  errctod.  In  the  Xlth  Dynasty 
the  pyramid.  "  the  most  glorious  building,"  of  Mentuhotep  11.  is 
at  Deir  el  Bahri.  and  the  mud  pyramid  of  one  of  the  Antef  kings  is 
known  at  Thebes.  In  the  Xllth  Dynasty  the  pyramids.-the  "  lofty 
and  beautiful"  of  Amenerohat  I.  and  "the  brignt  "  of  Uscrtesen  II., 
are  known  in  inscriptions,  while  the  pyramid  of  Senusert  I.  is  at  Lisht, 
that  of  Senusert  it.  is  at  lllahun,  that  of  Senusert  III.  at  Dahshur 
(N.  brick),  and  the  brick  pyramid  at  Howara  is  of  Amenemhat  111., 
who  built  the  adjoining  temple. 


The  second  pyramid  of  Giseh,  that  of  Khafra,  has  two  1  ^ 
entrances  (one  in  the  side,  the  other  in  the  pavesMnO  and  two 


From  Vyw't  PyttmUs  tfCkiadt. 

Fig.  3.— Section  of  Great  Pyranud. 


>  With  respect  to  the  construction  of  this  and  other  pyranuds,  see 
Howard  Vyse;  on  measurements  of  the  inside  of  the  great  pyramid 
and  descriptions,  see  Piaxzi  Smyth ;  and  on  measurdnents  in  general 
mechankal  means,  and  theories,  see  Petrie. 
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chambers  (one  roofed  with  slabs,  the  other  all  rock-hewn),  these 
chambers,  however,  do  not  run  into  the  masonry,  the  whole  bulk 
of  which  is  solid  so  far  as  is  known.  This  pyramid  has  a  part  of 
the  original  casing  on  the  top;  and  it  is  also  interesting  as  baving 
the  workmen's  barracks  still  remaining  at  a  short  distance  on  the 
west  side,  k>ng  chambers  capable  of  housing  about  4000  men.  The 
mat  bulk  of  the  rubbish  from  the  work  is  bid  on  the  south  side, 
forming  a  flat  terrace  level  with  the  base,  and  covering  a  steep  rock 
escarpment  which  existed  there.  The  waste  heaps  from  the  great 
pyramid  were  similarly  tipped  out  over  the  cliff  on  its  northern  side. 
Thus  the  rubbish  added  to  the  broad  platform  which  set  off  the 
appearance  of  the  pyramids;  and  it  has  remained  undisturbed  in 
all  ages^  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  it.  The  third  pyramid, 
that  of  Menkaura,  was  cased  around  the  base  with  red  granite 
for  the  sixteen  bwest  courses.  The  design  of  it  has  been  enlarged 
at  one  bound  from  a  small  pyramid  (such  as  those  of  the  family 
of  Khuf  u)  to  one  eight  times  the  sise.  as  it  is  at  present,  the  passages 
needed  therefore  to  be  altered.  But  there  is  no  sign  of  gradual 
steps  of  enlargement :  the  change  was  sudden,  from  a  comiiaFatively 
small  design  to  a  large  one.  The  basalt  sarcophagus  of  this  pyramid 
was  ornamented  with  the  panel  decoration  found  on  early  tombs, 
unlike  the  sranite  sarcophagi  of  the  two  previous  pyramios,  which 
are  plain.    Unhappily  it  was  lost  at  sea  in  1858. 

An  additional  mterest  belongs  to  the  third  pyramid  (pf  Menkaura) 
owing  to  its  chamber  being  ceiled  with  a  pointed  arch  (fig.  a). 
But  it  is  not  a  true  arch,  the 
Etonea  bcm^  merely  cantUcrvrra 
opposilc  to  each  others  with  tlie 
underside  cut  to  tbc  above  form 
(«e  fig.  5). 

Farther  sc^uth  are  lb«  pyra- 
mids  of  Abukir,  described  in  the 
work  of  Colonel  Howard  yy«t 
atid  iifice  cxt^vit^ed  by  the  Gcr- 
mAti%.  Next  ccnae  (ho&e  of 
&iq<|ara.  The  oHiitmctLon  ot 
the  Mep-pymnid  or  cumulat- 
ive fnaitsbft  hai  been  noriccd 
above;  its  posm^  ara  very 
p>eculiar  and  intncate,  windlo^ 
around  the  principal  cKamber, 
which  is  in  the  centre,  cut  in  the 
rock,  very  liiuh^and  with  a  tomb- 
chamber  built  in  the  bottom  of 
it,  which  h  closed  with  a  flrmt 
pluK  or  rrd  granite,  a  circular 
^itopper  fitting  into  a  neck  in 
the  chamber  roof.  A  doorway 
laced   with   glared  ^tilei  bearing 


Fig.  4-. — Sepulchral  Chamber, 
Thira  Pyramid. 


the  name  ol  King  Nctcr-khet 
the  Itlrd  Dynasty  c&isted  hercj 
the  tilea  were  tak^n  to  Berim  by  Lepaius.  The  other  pytaotids  of 
Saqqara  arc  those  of  Unaa,  Fepi,  f^ancmsaf,  Sit*  They  are  dial  to* 
fuulied  by  the  iatroduction  ai  very  long  religiout  tejttA,  covcrin(g 
the  whole  Inside  o(  the  chambers  and  pafeago; 


thr 


plyphji 
]ime5t< 


are  carefully   catved   in   9tm\l   biero* 

painted  britbt  gf«n,  in  the  white 

limestone,     Bir>'ond  (htm  comt  the  pymmklt 

ol    Dahshur,    vbich    are    in    a    vimpk    and 

massive  style,  much  like  ihosc  of  Ci«b.    The 

north    pyramid    of    Dahshur    has    chaml^ers 

Tooirr!  tikr  ih?  i^riltpr^'  in  the  gnrat  pyramid 

by  '     '  '   i  :      :    ■ 'f  iioric,  the  rt>of 

^    j_.  ?     'ffwit    ri&>!  „    ■'■■'  ^]    rr^.j    Mii^lit,    Viiih   no  leas  than 

eleven  projections  on  each  side.    The  south 

Ffon  VyM.  pyramid  of  Dahshur  has  still  the  greater  part 

Fig.     5. — ^Section  of  its  casing  remaining,  and  is  remarkable  for 

of  Sepulchral  Cham-  being  built  at  two  ditterent  angles,  the  lower 

ber.  Third  Pyramki.  part  being  at  the  usual  pvramid  angle,  while 

the  upper  part  is  but  43^    This  pyramid  is 

also  remarkable  for  having  a  western  passan  to  the  chambers,  whkh 

was  carefully  ckwed  up.     Beyond  the  Memphitk  group  are  the 

scattered  pyramids  of  Lasht  (Senusert  I.).  Illahun  (Senusert  II.).  and 

Howara  (Amenemhat  III.),  and  the  earliest  pyramid  of  Medum 

(Sneferu).    Illahun  is  built  with  a  framework  of  stone  filled  ud  with 

mud  bricks,  and  Howara  is  built  entirely  of  mud  bricks,  though 

cased  with  fine  stone  like  the  other  pyramids. 

The  dimensMns  of  the  pyramids  that  are  accurately  known  are 
in  inches:^ — 


The  fii»t  two  rloHEly  agrct  to  tht  proportion  al  7  high  on  1  (  lia*e, 
flpproxifiiately  the  ratio  ai  a  ndiua.  to  it^  cirrk.  Am$  on  dividing 
the  bau!  at  Medum  by  it  the  modulus  b  5[S  64.  iind  the  bas^?  of 
Khufu-E-ii  is  §24-44.  These  moduli  art  25  cubit*  cf  20-6^5  and 
40  cubits  of  3D  6tJ ;  BO  it  appears  that  the  fofni  ^r^  of  the  mmg 
typCn  but  with  mixluli  of  35  and  40  cubit$  cf^pc^tivety. 

Be><icid  thsHt  alneady  dcacriljcd  there  are  no  true  pyraniidi^ 
b-jt  wc  will  briclly  notice  thoic  later  forms  derived  from  the  pyramid. 
At  THcIjcs  some  $mall  pyrimidii  belorig  to  the  klnes  ol  the  Xlfh 
Dyn4$ty;  the  tomb-chambcf  is  in  the  rock  below.  The&izc  ii  undtr 
50  ft.  -■.qu^rt,  Thcw  are  not  oricnTcd,  and  have  a  boriiontid 
entrance h  quite  unlike  the  narrow  pipc-lilte  pa^isagea  eloping  down 
into  the  regular  pymmidi   ("scc   Marwtie,  in  Bib.  arc  ft.  trans,  iv* 

13).     In  Ethiopia,  at  Gebel  Barkal  an?  other  to-called  pyniniid:^ 


i9V 

^f  a 


Place. 

King. 

Date  B.C. 

Base. 

Error. 

Angle. 

Height. 

Azimuth. 

Medum  .     .     . 
Giseh     .     .     . 

D^urS. .     . 
Dahshur  Small . 

Sneferu 
Khufu 
Khafra 
Menkaura 
? 

? 

4750 
4700 
4600 
4550 
? 

? 

56820 
0068-8 
8474-9 
4153-6 
7459-0 
2064-6 

6a 
•65 
1-5 
30 

3-7 
II 

51:52; 
51;  52 
53;  10 

51*  10' 

J  55*   iM 
44*34 

3619 

2581 
4134 
2034 

24'  25^  W. 

3'43'W. 

14'  3'E. 
9'12'W. 

lo'w'W. 

very  late  date.  They  nearly  all  have  porches;  their  simplicity 
i^  lost  amid  very  dubious  d«:ora(5oniii.;  and  they  are  no!  onenied. 
Tbcy  are  all  vciy  acute,  and  have  flat  tops  ai  if  to  supfmrt  ecme 
crrtatnentH  The  siJcu  an;  but  smalts  varying  from  li  lo  S8  ft. 
sTiuare  at  Gcli^rl  Oarkal  and  17  to  6j  It-  K^uarc  ai  ^fcroe-  The 
interior  la  wlid  ihrcugliotit,  the  winciaws  which  Bp[jeaf  lui  the  lidcs 
|>riiig  ustlcsii  architectural  membtm  {ssm  Host  be  KiAw^itft  I4»» 
&cOf  The  a [ met  Lire*  iometlmea  calJed  pymmidft  at  Bbhmu  in  tne 
Fayum  have  no  possible  cliim  to  *iiL'h  a  name;  ibcy  vtett  two  grvat 
enrlcH^cd  royrti  with  iTopinff  sides,  in  the  cent rta  of  which  were  t*o 
**■.•) tcci  •^Latue^  raised  nn  pedestal:!  high  enough  to  be  weii  over  the 
wfttls  of  the  courts.  Thia  form  would  appear  like  a  pyramid  with 
a  BtLiEuc  on  the  lop:  and  a  rather  Bimilar  case  in  early  construe  [ion  i-i 
ithH^iwn  on  the  sculptures  of  the  old  kinffdom«  ObehsikBi  then  were 
single  monuments  (not  in  pairs)  and  itood  iji  the  midat  of  a  K^^^t 
courtyard  with  sides  sloping  like  a  mauaba;  £uch  open  coun yards 
on  a  ftman  ccale  arc  found  in  the  mastabaa  at  Gifch^  and  Are 
probably  copied  from  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  lime. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  Inscriptionj  on  the  pyramid;!,  it  will 
iuflice  to  say  that  not  one  fragmeEit  of  early  iriscription  i*  kna«n 
on  the  ca^inE  of  any  pyiamid,  cilhtr  in  iilH  or  broken  in  pieces. 
Large  quantities  of  tnivcllcrs'  "  gni^nl  "  doubllt^ss  exi^tedKnnd  iome 
halt  been  found  on  the  casing  of  the  ptcat  pyramid  ;  these  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  accounts  of  inscriptions,  which  an;  cjipresiJy  laid 
to  have  been  in  many  different  lanKuages- 

The  mechanical  meani  employixi  by  the  pyramid^builders  have 
been  partly  a^crtaincd.  The  hard  fitones,  i^anlte,  diarite  and 
ba^.T,Et  were  in  all  fine  wort  fcawn  into  shape  by  brcinEe  saws  wt 
*.Lth  jewel"  f^-ither  corundum  or  diamond},  hollows  were  made  fa? 
in  fnircophajii)  by  tubular  driElini;;  with  tools  bkcour  modem  diamond 
tocli-tirills  (which  are  but  reinvented  from  arificnl  sources,  sec 
B^Firifmng^  xxxvW.  J 82).  The  detailn  of  the  qi]«ti(JiW  of  transport 
ana  management  ol  the  large  stones  remain  at  if]  to  |>c  cjrplaincn. 

SpC*  Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  0{yeraiiant  ai  Ike  Pyramidi  (rS^o); 
Professor  C,  Piaui  Smyth,  Life  and  Work  as  Uie  Craai  Pyramid 
(1667) ;  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  PyramiiU  and  Ttmpks  ofCis^k.  (  iRMt  ). 

PTKAM IDIOM  (dimitiutive  of  "  pjffamid  ' ),  an  ajchitectural 
term  for  the  cupper-gilt  casing  covering  the  apex  of  an  obelisk, 
and  generally  extended  to  its  upper  icrminatioa  oJ  pyfamJdical 
fonn. 

PTRAMira  AND  THI8BB*  the  hero  and  heroine  of  a  Baby- 
lonian love-story  told  by  Ovid  {Metam.  iv.  55-465).  Their 
parents  refused  to  consent  to  their  union,  and  the  lovers  used 
to  converse  through  a  chink  in  the  wall  separating  their  houses. 
At  last  they  resolved  to  flee  together,  and  agreed  to  meet  under 
a  mulberry  tree  near  the  tomb  of  Ninus.  Thisbe  was  the  first 
to  arrive,  but,  terrified  by  the  roar  of  a  lion,  took  to  flight.  In 
her  haste  she  dropped  her  veil,  which  the  lion  tore  to  pieces  with 
jaws  stained  with  the  blood  of  an  ox.  Pyramus,  believing 
that  she  had  been  devotued  by  the  lion,  stabbed  himself.  Thisbe 
returned  to  the  rendezvous,  and  finding  her  lover  mortally 
wounded,  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  From  that  time  the  fruit 
of  the  mulberry,  previously  white,  was  always  black. 

See  G.  Hart,  DU  Vrspnmg  mnd  VerbreituMi  der  Pyramus-  und- 
Tkisbesag^  (1889-1892). 

PTRAROYRITB,  a  mineral  consisting  of  silver  sulpnantimonite, 
AgiSbSs,  known  also  as  dark  red  ^ver  ore,  an  important 
'  It  is  closely  allied  to,  and  isomorphous 
with,  the  corresponding  sulpharsenite 
known  as  proustite  (q.v.)  or  light  red 
silver  ore.  "  Ruby  silver  "  or  red  silver 
ore  (German  Rotgttltigen)  was  men- 
tioned by  G.  Agricola  in  1546,  but  the 
two  spedes  so  dosdy  resemble  one 
another  that  they  were  not  completely 
distinguished  until  chemical  analyses  of 
both  were  made  by  J.  L.  Proust  in  1804. 


source  of  the  metal. 
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Both  crvitallis  io  the  ditHcooal  pyraixiickl  ihomiiTiDTtihl.  ^i^  mi* 
bedral) cl  f^  of  the  rfaonibofaedn]  sytteoi,  potv^^umn  tin-  >.imv  dv^rte 
of  sy mmc  i  ry  aa  tounfutlne.  Cry itiU  vt  perfectly  Jcvt  1 . .  f >t  1 1  ;in  d  jre 
usually  prLninatic  ia  habit  j  tbty  ane  frequcKily  atuchcd  at  one  end, 
the  hemurmrphk;  characicf  btina;  then  evident  hy  tbe  fatit  that  the 
oblique  s'lriistin?  on^  tHc  ^risin  Tocei  ;ire  dirmed  tonirartls  one  cad 
only  of  t  r  Ml.  Twinning  acoofdine  to  levt-r^il  bw*  U  not 
uncomnu  .mglti  are  nL-nfly  the  s^nie  in  the  two  ffperit.«: 

the  rhom  '.  m^jk-  f/  being^  ^i"  aj'  in  pyriir^riie  and  7?*  12' 

in  prou8»i:i'.  i'u^  hc]ag<Jiial  prisma  of  pyrarj^yriic  afc  usually 
terminau  rl  hy  a  bw  hctiigonil  pyramid  (310}  or  by  a  druey  basal 
plane.  1  Inc  cQUjur  ol  p>T.arjj::yriie  ia  ui^uiaOy  greyish-black  And  ihe 
lustre  meuKic-^idartJiniint;  targ^j  crvstah  are  o];j^t|Eje,  but  small  ones 
and  thin  »phntcrf  are  deep  ruby  red  by  tranittiitced  hghi,  hertCi:  the 
name,  from  Cr.  rvp  (hrc)  and  ^Y'^imt  (silvei).  given  by  E^  F.  Gltirker 
in  1 83 1.  Ttit^  ^iryak  U  ptirpliah-red^  thui  diilering  markedly 
from  the  r^  irlct  sircak  of  ^r^uttitc  and  afTLjrilIng  a  rendy  means  of 
distin^ii'^iLTi^  the  two  mincrjli.  The  handntius  is  3),  and  the 
specific  tr.yviiy  5  Sgi  the  rcfraciive  indices  atid  birefringence  are 
very  high.  « 5- 3  034,  t^?-Hflu  There  Is  no  very  divine t  cleavage 
and  the  frAi:  mre  ii  cunchoitial.  The  tnineral  oxuc^  in  metalliferous 
veins  with  calcite^  argent irc-roii^  ^akaa.»  native  Hilver.  native  arseiMC, 
&C.  Hm-  l>e&t  cryataUized  Apecimena  are  from  St  Andrcasberi;  in 
the  Han,  Fr^ibc-rg  in  Saiony^  and  Guanajuato  in  Mexico,  h  is 
not  uncc:iiinTon  in  many  sAvet  mincj  in  the  Unitird  States,  but 
rarely  as  dUiinct  cryaiafs;  and  it  has  been  found  in  some  Cornish 
mines. 

Although  the  "  red  nlver  ores  "  afford  a  good  example  of  iso- 
morphism, they  rarely  form  mixtures;  pyrargyrite  rarely  contains* 
as  much  as  3  ^  of  arsenic  replacing  antimony,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  antimony  in^  proustite.  Dimorphous  with  j^yrargyrite  and 
proustite  respectively  are  the  rare  monoclinic  speaes  pyrostilpnite 
or  fireblende  fAgiSbSi)  and  xanthoconite  (AgsAs$i):  these  four 
minerals  thus  form  an  isodimorphous  group.  (L.  J.  S.) 

PTRAZINES,  PiAZiNES,  or  PASADiAnNES,  in  organic  chem- 
btry,  a  group  of  compounds  containing  a  ring  system  composed 
of  4  carbon  atoms  and  2  nitrogen  atoms,  the  nitrogen  atoms 
being  in  the  para  position.  The  di-  and  tri-methyl  derivatives 
are  found  in  the  fusel  oil  obtained  by  fermentation  of  beet- 
root sugar  (E.  C.  Morin,  Comptes  rendus,  x888,  106,  p.  360). 
They  were  first  prepared  synthetically  by  reducing  the  Iso- 
nitrosoketones.  They  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  inner  con- 
densation of  a-aminoaldehydes  or  a-aminoketones  in  the 
presence  of  a  mild  oxidizing  agent,  such  as  mercuric  chloride 
or  copper  sulphate  in  boiling  alkaline  solution  (L.  Wolff,  Ber., 
1893,  36,  p.  1830;  S.  Gabriel,  ibid.  p.  2207);  and  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  a-halogen  ketonic  compounds  (W.  Staedel  and 
L.  Rugheimer,  Ber.,  1876, 9,  p.  563;  V.  Meyer  and  E.  Braun,  Ber., 
z888,  ar,  p.  19).  They  are  also  formed  when  grape  sugar  is 
heated  with  ammonia  or  when  glycerin  is  heated  with 
ammonium  chloride  and  ammoniiun  phoq)hate  (C.  Stoehr,  Joum. 
praki.Ckem.,  1895  (2),  51,  p.  450;  1896  (2),  54,  p.  481).  They 
are  feeble  basic  compounds  which  distil  unchanged.  They  are 
mostly  soluble  in  water  and  somewhat  hygroscopic  in  char- 
acter. Their  salts  are  easily  dissociated.  They  form  char- 
acteristic compounds  with  mercuric  and  auric  chlorides.  Their 
alkyl  derivatives  readily  oxidize  to  pjrrazine  carboxylic  adds. 

Pyraame,  CJliNt.  crystallises  from  water  in  prisms,  which  have 
a  heliotrope  odour.  It  melts  at  55*  C.  and  boils  at  1 15*  C.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  by  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  pyrazine 
dicarboxyUc  acid  formed  when  <)uinoxaline  is  oxidized  with  alkaline 
potasuum  permanganate  (S.  Gabriel).  2'S-Dimethylpyrasine,  or 
ketine.  C«Ht(CH«)tNt,  is  obtained  by  reducing  isonitrosoacetone,  or 
by  heating  glycerin  with  ammomum  chlcmde  and  ammonium 
phosphate.    It  twUs  at  im"  C. 

Two  classes  of  dihyc&opyrazines  are  known,  namely  the  1*4 
and  2'3*  dihydro<ompounas.  corresponding  to  the  formulae  II.  and 
III.,  pyrazine  being  I.^— 

HCNCH  HCNHCH         HCNCH.         HjCNHCH, 

HCINICH  HdNH-CH  HCNCIiH,         Htt-NH-tH, 

I  (Pyrazine)       II  (14  dihydro)   III  (23  dihydro)  IV  (Piperazine). 

Those  of  the  former  type  are  obtained  by  condensine  a-bromketones 
with  primary  amines  (A.  T.  Mason,  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.,  1893,  63,  p. 
13SS) :  the  latter  type  result  on  condenung  alkylene  diammes  with 
•rdiketones.  The  2*3  derivatives  are  somewhat  unsubk  compounds, 
since  on  heating  they  readily  give  up  two  hvdrogen  atoms.  Tetra- 
hydroprrannes  of  the  1*2 '3*4  type  have  also  been  obuined  (L. 
Garzim,  Bar.,  1891,  24,  956  K).  Hexakydropyraune  or  piperazine 
(formula  IV.  above),  also  known  as  diethylcne  diamine,  may  be 
prepared  by  reducing  pyrazine,  or,  better,  by  combining  aniline  and 
ethylene  bromide  to  Torm  diphenyl  diethvlene  diamine,  the  dinitroso 
pompound  of  which  hydrolyaes  to  para-dinitroaopheool  and  pipera- 


It  is  a  strong  base,  melting  at  104*  and  boiling  at  X45*-i46*. 
ised  in  medicine  on  account  of  the  high  aolubiUty  oliu  sak 


ztne. 
It  is 
with  uric  acid. 

PYRAZOLES.  in  organic  chemistry,  a  series  of  hetcrocycSc 
compounds  containing  a  fivc-membereid  ring  consisting  of  three 
carbon  atoms  united  to  two  nitrogeh  atoms, 
CH.-Ch^^^       ^jjyg.  jjj^  derivatives  are  orientated  from  the 
CH  «  N<^  imino  group,  the  second  position  being  at  the 

other  nitrogen  atom.  PyraxeU^  CsH4Ns.  was 
obtained  by  £.  Buchner  (5er.,  1889,  22,  p.  2165)  by  bcatiog 
pyrazok  3^.5.-tricarboxylic  add;  and  by  L.  Balbiano  (&r., 
1890,  33,  p.  1 103),  who  condensed  epichlorhydrin  with  h>'draziDe 
hydnite  in  the  presence  of  zinc  chloride: 

C,H,0C1+2N,H4-CJI«N,+N,H4  HQ+HiO-f-H,. 
It  may  also  be  prep&red  by  the  union  of  diazomcthaoe  with 
acetylene  (H.  v.  Pechmann,  Ber.^  1897,  31,  p.  2950),  and 
by  warming  the  acetal  of  propargyl  aldehyde  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  hydrazine  sulphate  (Ber.,  1903,  36,  p.  3663).  It 
crystallizes  in  colourless  needles,  is  very  stable  and  bdxaves 
as  a  weak  base.  It  does  not  combine  with  the  alkyl  iodides. 
Ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  gives  a  predpitate  of  pyrazolc  sil>-er. 

The  homologies  of  pyrazole  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  > 
diketones  or  ^-keto-aldehydes  with  phenylhydrazinc ;  by  bcaciag 
the  phcnylhydrazones  of  some  monoketones  with  acetic  anhydride: 
by  elimination  of  hydrocen  from  pyrazolincs,  and  by  distiQicg 
pyrazolones  and  pyrazoUoones  over  zmc  dust.  They  are  all  weak 
bases,  which  combuie  directly  with  the  alkyl  iodides  and  fora  dovt^ 
salts  with  mercuric  and  platinic  chlorides.  On  oxidation  with 
potassium  permanganate  the  C-alkyl-derivatives  give  cartMssylk 
acids,  whilst  the  i\r-phenyl  derivatives  frequently  split  off  the 
phenyl  group  (especially  il  it  be  amidated)  and  have  it  rrplaccd 
by  hydrogen.    On  reduction,  the  pyrazoles  with  a  free  :KH  group 


tsruptuxrd 
>-ieW 


nngrarup 
I.     They 
being  tbe 


are  scarcely  affected,  whilst  the  iv-phenyl  derivatives  give  p>Ta2D- 

linea,  or  by  the  use  of  very  strong  redudng  agei       •      -      - 

and    trimethvlenediamine   derivatives   are 

substitution  derivatives  with  the  halogens,  bromine  being  the  meet 

effective.    The  chloro-derivatives  are  most  readily  pre^ued  from 

the  pyrazolones  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxychlonde. 

The  pyrsLzole  carboxylic  adds  mav  also  be  obtained  by  con- 
densing p-diketone  or  oxymethylene  Ketone  carboxylic  esters  with 
hydrazines,  or  the  diazo  fatty  esters  with  acetyloie  dicarboatyfic 
esters:  N,CHCO,R+C,(CO,R),-CJlN,(CO,R)a3.4.5l:  by  heating 
^-diketones  and  diazo-acetic  ester  with  sodium  hydroxide  (A. 
Klages.  Ber.,  190^,  36,  p.  I128),  and  from  the  diazo-anhydrkks  of 
diketones  or  ^-ketonic  acids.  These  adds  all  split  COk  readily 
when  heated,  most  easily  from  the  carboxyl  group  in  positkM  3. 
and  with  most  difficulty  from  the  group  in  position  4. 

The  dihydropyraaoles  or  pyraxolmes  are  less  stable  than  the  pyra- 
zoles and  are  more  like  unsaturated  compounds.  They  may  be 
obtained  by  the  reduction  of  pyrazoles  (especially  JV-pbenyl  dcm-a- 
tives)  with  sodium  in  alcoholic  solution;  by  condensing  diazo-«cetic 
ester  or  diazomcthane  with  ethylenk:  compounds  (fumaric  ester. 
&c)  (E.  Buchner.  Ber.,  1890,  23,  p.  703:  Ann,,  1895,  284.  p.  212; 
H.  V.  Pechmann.  Ber.,  1894.  27.  p.  1891).  and  by  rearrangement  of 
the  hydrazones  of  aolefine  aldehydes  or  ketones  on  warming  or  oa 
distillation.  They  are  weak  bases  which  are  only  soluble  m  con- 
centrated adds.  On  reduction  they  yield  pyrazoUdines,  or  the  ring 
is  broken;  and  when  oxidized  tney  form  blue  or  red  oolouriag 
matters.  The  carboxylic  adds  show  a  remarkable  bchavioar  00 
heating,  the  nitrogen  u  entirely  eliminated,  and  trimethylene  car- 
boxylic adds  are  obuined  (see  Polymsthylencs).  PyrazoHne  is 
a  colourless  liquid  which  boils  at  141*  C.  It  may  be  pcrparcd 
by  the  action  of  diazomethane  on  ethylene  (E.  Azzardlo.  Cos.. 
1906.  36.  (i.),  p.  628). 

The  pyrauiones  (ketodihydropyrazoles).  first  prepared  by  L 
Knorr  in  1883,  result  from  the  elimination  oi  the  elements  of  akotnl 
from  the  hycuazones  of  fi-ketonic  adds;  or  on  the  oxidatioo  of  tbe 
pyrazolidones  with  ferric  chloride.  Three  types  are  possible  with 
the  formulae: 


HtCCO, 


^NH 


HCCO^ 


hC-nh/ 

Antipyrine  type 


hc<:r 


ocnh/^ 


HC:N/  HCNH'^  OCNH' 

Pyrazok>ne-5  Antipyrine  type  Pyrazolcme-s 
They  form  salts  with  both  adds  and  bases,  and  yield  bcnz>-lidinc  and 
isonitroso  derivatives.  Pyrazolone  is  obtained  by  the  coodcnsatioo 
of  hydrazine  with  formylacetic  ester.  It  is  a  colourless  crystalliBe 
solid  which  melts  at  164*  C.  l-Pkenyl-^-wietkylpynaokme'S  is 
antipyrine  (9.V.).  The  isomeric  l-pkenjl-^-metkyfpyrasolome'i  a 
formed  by  condensing  aceto-acetic  ester  with  acetophenylhydranae 
in  the  prncnce  of  phosphorus  oxychloride,  or  bv  the  action  of 
ferric  chloride  on  the  corresponding  pyrazolidone,  wnich  is  producrd 
by  condenung  phenylhydrazine  witli  a  ^-halogen  butyric  add. 
When  methylated  it  yields  isoantipyrime,  an  nooicr  off  aatip>iiue, 
which  is  more  poisonous. 
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The  pyiazoUdines  are  tctrahydropyrazoles.  The  iV-phenyl 
derivative,  from  sodium  phenylhydrazine  and  trimethylene  bromide, 
is  an  oil  which  readily  oxidizes  to  phenylpyrazoline  on  exposure. 
The  coires^nding  keto-derivatives,  or  pyroMoUdones,  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  hydrazines  on  the  ^-haloid  adds  or  a/9-olefine 
dicarboxylic  adds.  Isomeric  compounds  may  arise  here  when 
phenylhydrazine  is  used,  the  keto-group^  taking  dther  the  3  or  5 
position;  thus  with  ^iodopropiouc  add  i-phenvlpyrazoUdone-5 
IS  formed,  whilst  potassium  ^iodopropionate  gives  the  3-compouna. 
Isomers  of  this  type  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the 
pyrazolidone-s  compounds  are  basic,  whilst  the  3-coropounds  are 
acidic.  The  simplest  member  of  the  series,  pyiazolidone-s,  is  a 
liquid  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrazine  on  acrylic  add. 
The  3-5-pyrazolidones  are  the  cyclic  hydrazides  of  the  roalonic  add 
series. 

Thiopyrazoles  have  been  obtained  by  A.  Michaelis  (Ann.,  1904, 
311,  p.  197;  Ber.,  iQ04t  37i  P*  2774)  by  the  action  of  an  aqueous  or 
ateoholic  solution  of  the  methyl  chloride  or  iodide  of  phenylmethyl- 
chlorpyrazole  on  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  hydrosulphide  into  which 
carbon  bisulphide  has  been  passed ;  or  by  the  action  of  sodium  thlo- 
sulphate  on  antipyrine  hydrochloride  or  a  similar  compound. 
The  simplest  member  of  the  group  is  probably  to  be  represented 
as 

HC:C(SHK  H,C— CSV 

I  >NC.H.    or  I  >NCJi,. 

PYRENB,  CieHio,  a  hydrocarbon  found  together  with 
chryscne  in  the  last  portion  of  the  coal  tar  distillate,  and  also 
in  "  Stupp  "  fat. 

The  crude  solid  product  from  the  tar  distillate  is  digested  with 
carbon  bisulphide  to  dissolve  the  pyrene.  the  solution  filtered  and 
the  solvent  evaporated.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  to 
the  cold  saturated  solution  a  cold  alcoholic  solution  of  picric  add 
is  added.  The  picrate  so  formed  is  then  decomposed  by  ammonia. 
On  its  separation  from  "  Stupp  "  fat  see  E.  Bamberger  and  M.  Philip. 
Ann.,  1887.  240,  p.  161.  It  crystallizes  in  monocUnic  tables  which 
melt  at  148-149*  C.  Chromic  acid  oxidizes  it  to  pyrene  guinone. 
Ci«H^.  and  pyrenic  acid,  CiiHi^«.  The  picraU,  which  u  easily 
soluble  in  benzene,  crystallizes  in  long  red  needles  melting  at  222^ 
When  heated  with  hydriodic  add  and  phosphorus  to  200"  C.  it 
yields  a  hexahydride.  It  has  been  obtained  synthetically  by  M. 
Freund  and  n.  Michaels  (Ber.,  1897,  30,  p.  1383)  by  distilling 
thebenol  over  zinc  dust  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  or  by  the  action 
of  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  at  220**  C.  on  thebenol. 

PYRENEES  [Span.  PirinSos,  Fr.  PyrMcs],  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  south-west  Europe,  separating  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
from  France,  and  extending  for  about  240  m.,  from  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  to  Cape  Creus,  or,  if  only  the  main  crest  of  the  range  be 
considered,  to  Cape  Cerb^re,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  For 
the  most  part  the  main  crest  constitutes  the  Franco-Spam'sh 
frontier;  the  prindpal  exception  to  this  rule  is  formed  by  the 
valley  of  Aran,  which  belongs  orographically  to  France  but 
politically  to  Spain.  The  Pyrenees  are  conventionally  divided  into 


three  sections,  \£s  central,  the  Atlantic  or  western,  and  the 
eastern.  The  central  Pyrenees  extend  eastward  from  the  Port 
de  Canfranc  to  the  valley  of  Aran,  and  include  the  highest 
summits  of  the  whole  chain,  Aneto  or  Pic  de  N6thou  (11,168  ft.), 
in  the  Maladetia  ridge,  Posets  (11,047  ft.),  and  Mont  Perdu  or 
Monte  Perdido  (10,997  ft.).  In  the  Atlantic  Pyrenees  the 
average  altitude  gradually  diminishes  westward;  while  in  the 
eastern  Pyrenees,  with  the  exception  of  one  break  at  the  eastern 


extremity  of  the  Pyxin£es  Ari6geoises,  the  mean  elevation  is 
maintained  with  remarkable  uniformity,  till  at  hist  a  rather 
sudden  decline  occurs  in  the  portion  of  the  chain  known  as  the 
Albdres.  This  threefold  division  is  only  valid  so  far  as  the 
devation  of  the  Pyrenean  chain  b  concerned,  and  docs  not 
accurately  represent  its  geological  structure  or  general  con- 
figuration. The  careful  examination  of  the  chain  by  members 
of  the  English  and  French  Alpine  Clubs  has  since  1880  consider- 
ably modified  the  views  hdd  with  respect  to  its  general  char- 
acter; the  southern  versant,  formerly  regarded  as  inferior  in 
area,  has  been  proved  to  be  the  more  important  of  the  two. 
It  has  been  recognized,  as  shown  in  the  maps  of  MM.  Schrader, 
de  St  Sand  and  Wallon,  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  range  must 
be  regarded,  not  as  formed  on  the  analogy  of  a  fern-frond  or 
fish-bone,  with  the  lateral  ridges  running  down  to  the  two  op- 
posite plains,  but  rather  as  a  swelling  of  the  earth's  crust,  the 
culminating  portion  of  which  is  composed  of  a  series  of  primi- 
tive chains,  which  do  not  coindde  with  the  watershed,  but  cross 
it  obliqudy,  as  if  the  ground  had  experienced  a  sidewise  thrust 
at  the  time  when  the  earth's  crust  was  ridged  up  into  the 
long  chain  under  the  influence  of  contraction.  Both  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  these  diagonal  chains  and  the  agreement  which 
exists  between  the  tectonic  and  geological  phenomena  are 
well  shown  in  the  geological  and  hypsometrical  maps  published 
in  the  Annuaire  du  CltA  Alpin  Jran^is  for  1891  and  1892  by 
MM.  Schrader  and  de  Margerie.  The  primitive  formations  of 
the  range,  of  which  little  beyond  the  French  portions  had 
previously  been  studied,  are  shown  to  be  almost  all  continued 
diagonally  on  the  Spanish  side,  and  the  central  ridge  thus  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  series  of  wrinkles  with  an  inclination 
(from  north-west  to  south-east)  greater  than  that  of  the  chain 
as  a  whole.  Other  less  pronounced  wrinkles  run  from  south- 
west to  north-east  and  intersect  the  former  series  at  certain 
j>oints,  so  that  it  is  by  alternate  digressions  from  one  to  the  other 
series  that  the  irregular  crest  of  .the  Pyrenees  acquires  its  general 
direction.  Far  from  having  impressed  its  own  direction  on 
the  orientation  of  the  chain  at  large,  this  crest  is  merdy  the 
resultant  of  secondary  agendes  by  which  the  primitive  mass 
has  been  eroded  and  lessened  in  bulk,  and  though  its  import- 
ance from  a  hydrographic  point  of  view  is  still  considerable, 
its  geological  significance  is  practically  nil. 

Geology.— The  Pyrenees  are  divided  by  E.  de  Margerie  and  F. 
Schrader  into  a  number  of  longitudinal  zones.  The  central  zone 
consists  of  Primary  rocks,  together  with  great  masses  of  granite. 
It  forms  most  of  the  higher  summits,  but  west  of  the  Pic  dWnie 

it   "' irs  beneath  an  unconformable  covering  of  Cretaceous 

de  On  the  French  side  the  central  zone  b  followed  by  (i) 

th<  Ari^e,  connsting  of  Lower  Cretaceous  and  ^  urassic  beds, 

tO!  ith  granitic  masses;  (2)  the  zone  of  the  PeUtes  Pyr6n6es, 

U|  taceous  and  Eocene;  and  (3)  the  zone  of  the  Corbidres, 

CO  of  Eocene  and  Primary  rocks.    On  the  Spanish  side,  from 

nc  Hith,  are  (i)  the  zone  of  Mont  Perdu,  Upper  Cretaceous 

an  e;  (2)  the  zone  of  Aragon,  Eocene;  and  (3)  the  zone  of 

the  ^rras,  Trias,  Cretaceous  and  Eocene.  In  France  the  zones 
are  clearly  defined  only  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  chain,  while  towards 
tb         '    *  rge  into  one  another.    In  Spain,  on  the  other  hand, 

it  I  part  of  the  chain  that  the  zones  are  most  distinct. 

Al  tnbcT  of  zones  recognized  b  the  same  on  the  two 

fla  ot  correspond.    The  zone  of  the  Corbidres  has  no 

eq^j  i  ^  L ;...;..  I  j  .  n,  while  in  France  there  is  no  definite  zone  of  Eocene 
like  thjt  of  ArjtLon.  The  zone  of  the  Petites  Pyrtedes,  however,  b 
clearly  lioni?^'K'>us  with  that  of  the  Sierras.  On  the  northern  side 
gr^nii;.  m. :.  . ccuT  in  the  zone  of  Ari^  amonnt  the  Jurassic 
an  Lceous  beds.    On  the  southern  side  they  are  not 

foi ^-.^_^i  i:i  the  axial  zone,  and  the  Jurassic  and  Lower  Cre- 
taceous deposits  are  reduced  to  a  narrow  band.  In  spite  of  these 
differences  between  the  two  flanks,  the  structure  is  to  some  extent 
symmetrical.  Oto  the  north  the  greater  number  of  the  overiolds 
lean  towards  the  north,  while  on  the  south  they  lean  towards  the 
south.  Thus  the  chain  shows  the  typical  fan-structure  which  has 
long  been  recognized  in  the  western  Alps.  .  -  .      . 

Snce  the  publication  of  the  maps  by  de  Margene  and  Schrader 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  phenomena  of  **  recouvrement  "  play 
almost  as  large  a  part  in  the  Pyrenees  as  in  the  Alps  themselves. 
Large  masses  of  rock  have  been  brought  upon  neariy  honzontal 
faults  (thrust-planes)  over  the  edees  of  cither  beds  with  which  they 
originally  had  no  connexion.  In  the  region  of  Salies-du-Salat, 
for  example,  patches  of  Trias  lie  discbrdantly  upon  the  edges  of 
the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds.    Several  other  sinular  cases 
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have  been  detcribed;  but  denudation  has  been  carried  further  than 
in  the  western  Alps,  and  accordingly  the  masses  overlying  the 
thrust-planes  have  been  more  completely  removed  {.q.9.). 

The  earth  movements  which  raised  the  Pyrenees  appear  to  have 
begun  in  the  Eocene  period,  but  it  was  in  Oligocenc  times  that  the 
pnncipal  folding  took  place.  The  Pyrenees  are  therefore  contem- 
poraneous with  the  Alps;  but  they  appear  to  have  escaped  tl^ 
Miocene  disturbances  which  affected  the  latter. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Pyrenees  in  chains  gratly  inclined  near 
the  centre  but  longitudinal  everywhere  else,  b  illustrated  by  the 
courses  of  the  streams  which  flow  down  towards  Spain.  On  the 
French  side  most  of  the  longitudinal  valleys  have  disappeared; 
and  this  is  why  the  range  has  so  long  been  described  as  sending  out 
transverse  spurs,  the  more  important  slope  renudning  unknown. 
It  is,  however,  stUl  possible  to  distinguish  some  traces  oithis  fonna- 
tion  towards  the  east,  where  atmospheric  denudation  has  been 
less  active.  On  the  south  the  prindpu  streams,  after  cutting  their 
way  through  the  highest  sone  at  right  angles  to  the  general  direction 
of  the  range,  become  involved  half-way  to  the  plains  in  great  bngi- 
tudinal  folds,  from  which  they  make  their  escape  only  after  traversing 
long  distances  without  finding  an  outlet. 

The  importance  shown  to  attach  to  the  Spanish  versant  has 
greatly  modified  the  values  formerly  assigned  to  the  area  and  mean 
elevation  of  the  Pyrenees.  Instead  of  the  13440  wi'  in>  formerly 
put  down  for  the  total,  M.  Schrader  found  the  area  to  be  31,044 
sq.  m.  Of  this  tout  6390  sq.  m.  fall  to  the  northern  slope  and  14.654 
sq.  m.,  i.€.  more  than  double,  to  the  southern,  the  difference  being 
mainly  due  to  the  aone  of  plateaux  and  terras.  The  mean  elevation, 
estimated  by  Elie  de  Beaumont  at  1500  metres  (4900  ft.),  has  been 
sensibly  diminished  by  the  addition  of  that  cone  to  the  system,  and 
it  must  now  be  placed  at  only  1200  metres  (3910  ft.)  for  the  range 
as  a  whole;  so  important  a  part  is  played  by  the  above-mentioned 
plateaux  of  small  elevation  in  a  chain  whose  highest  summit  reaches 
11.168  ft.,  while  the  passes  show  a  greater  altitude  than  those  of 
the  Alps. 

Four  conspicuous  features  of  Pyrenean  sceneiy  axe  the  ab- 
sence of  great  lakes,  such  as  fill  the  lateral  valleys  of  the  Alps; 
the  rarity  and  great  elevation  of  passes;  the  large  number  of  the 
mountain  torrents  locally  called  gaves,  which  often  form  lofty 
waterfalls,  surpassed  in  Europe  only  by  those  of  Scandinavia; 
and  the  frequency  with  which  the  upper  end  of  a  valley  assumes 
the  form  of  a  semicircle  of  precipitous  cliffs,  locally  called  a 
cirque.  The  highest  waterfall  is  that  of  Gavamie  (15x5  ft.)i 
at  the  head  of  the  Gave  de  Pau;  the  Cirque  de  Gavamie,  in  the 
same  valley,  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  example  of  the  cirque 
formatbn.  Not  only  is  there  a  total  lack  of  those  passes,  so 
common  in  the  Alps,  which  lead  across  the  great  mountain  chains 
at  a  far  lower  level  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  peaks,  but 
between  the  two  extremities  of  the  range,  where  the  prindpal 
highroads  and  the  only  railways  run  between  France  and  Spain, 
there  are  only  two  passes  practicable  for  carriages— the  Col 
de  ]a  Perche,  between  the  valley  of  the  Tet  and  the  valley  of  the 
Segre,  and  the  Col  de  import  or  Pot  de  Canfruic,  on  the  old 
Roman  road  from  S&raggssa  to  Oloron^ 

ProjecU  for  further  railway  construction,  inauding  the  build- 
ing of  tunnels  on  a  vast  scale,  have  been  approved  by  the  French 
and  Spanish  governments  (see  Spain:  Communications). 

The  metallic  ores  of  the  Pyrenees  are  not  in  generid  of  much 
importance,  though  there  are  considerable  iron  mines  at  Vic 
de  Sos  in  Aridge  and  at  the  foot  of  Canigou  in  Pyr6n£es-0rien- 
tales.  Coal  deposits  capable  of  being  profitably  worked  are 
situated  chiefly  on  the  Spanish  slopes  but  the  French  side  has 
numerous  beds  of  Ugnite.  Mineral  springs  are  abundant  and 
very  remarkable,  and  specially  noteworthy  are  the  hot  springs, 
in  which  the  Alps,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  deficient.  The 
hot  springs,  among  which  those  of  Bagnires  dc  Luchon  and 
Eaux-Chaudes  may  be  mentioned,  are  sulphurous  and  mostly 
situated  high,  near  the  contact  of  the  granite  with  the  stratified 
rocks.  The  lower  springs,  such  as  those  of  Bagndres  de  Bigorre 
(Hautes-Pyr6n£cs),  Rennes  (Aude)  and  Campagne  (Aude),  are 
mostly  selenitic  and  not  very  warm. 

The  amount  of  the  predpitation.  including  rain  and  snow,  is 
much  greater  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees, 
which  leads  to  a  marked  contrast  between  these  sections  of  the 
chain  in  more  than  one  respect.  In  the  fiist  place,  the  eastern 
Pyrenees  are  without  gladcrs,  the  quantity  of  snow  falling  there 
being  insufficient  to  lead  to  their  development.  The  gladen  are 
confined  to  the  northern  slopes  of  the  central  Pyrenett,  and  do 
not  descend,  like  those  of  the  Alps,  far  down  in  the  valley's, 


but  have  their  greatest  length  in  the  direction  of  the  iD(mntam> 
chain.  They  form,  in  fact,  a  narrow  xone  near  the  crest  d  the 
highest  mountains.  Here,  as  in  the  other  great  moontain  ranges 
of  central  Europe,  there  are  evidences  of  a  much  wider  exteiisk» 
of  the  ghiders  during  the  Ice  age.  The  case  of  the  gjadcr 
in  the  valley  of  Argel^  in  the  department  of  Hautes-Pyr£ste 
is  the  best-known  instance.  The  snow-line  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  Pyrenees  from  8800  to  9200  ft.  above  sea-leveL 

A  still  more  marked  effect  of  the  preponderance  of  rainfall 
in  the  western  half  of  the  chain  is  seen  in  the  aspect  of  the 
vegetation.  The  lower  motmtains  in  the  extreme  west  are  very 
wdl  wooded,  but  the  extent  of  forest  declines  eastwards,  and 
the  eastern  Pyrenees  are  peculiariy  wild  and  naked,  all  tht  more 
since  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  chain  that  granitic  masses  pfevaiL 
There  is  a  ihange,  moreover,  in  the  composition  of  the  flon 
in  passing  from  west  to  east.  In  tbe  west  the  flora,  at  least  is 
the  north,  resembles  that  of  central  Europe,  while  in  tht  cast 
it  is  distinctly  Mediterranean  in  character,  though  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude  is  only  about  x^  on  both  sides  of  the  chain 
from  the  centre  whence  the  Cobiires  stretch  north-eastwards 
towards  the  central  plateau  of  France.  The  Pyrenees  are  reb- 
tivdy  as  rich  in  endemic  species  as  the  Alps,  and  amomg  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  that  endemism  is  the  ooiuiroiLe 
of  the  sole  European  specks  of  Diouorea  (yam),  tbe  D.  pjn- 
naica,  on  a  single  high  station  in  the  central  Pyrenees,  and  that 
of  the  monotypic  genus  Xatardia,  only  on  a  high  alpine  pass 
between  the  Val  d'Eynes  and  Catalonia.  The  genua  most 
abundantly  represented  in  the  range  is  that  of  the  saxifrages, 
several  qiedes  of  which  are  here  endemic 

In  thdr  faunt  also  the  Pyrenees  present  some  striking  m- 
stances  of  endemism.  There  is  a  distinct  spedcs  of  ibex  iCcpn 
pyrenaka)  confined  to  the  raiige,  while  the  Pyrenean  dcsinaa 
or  water-mole  {MygaU  pyrenoica)  is  found  only  in  some  of  the 
streams  of  the  northern  slopes  of  these  mountains,  tbe  ooly 
other  member  of  this  genus  being  confined  to  the  riven  of  sonib- 
em  Russia.  Among  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  Pyrenean 
fauna  are  blind  insects  in  the  caverns  of  Aridge,  the  prindpal 
genera  of  which  are  Anepkthalmus  and  Addops. 

The  ethnology,  folk-lore,  institutions  and  histosy  of  the 
Pyrenean  region  fonn  an  interesting  study:  see  Amx)IK&; 
Axacon;  Basques;  Bearn;  Catalonia;  Navakme. 

See  H.  Beratdi,  Ctiii  am  amx  PyrMes  (1901),  Lu  Sums,  u^ 
ans  opris  Ramond  (looa),  Aprks  cent  am.  Let  Fum  d'Eampe  (1903). 
and  Les  Fyrinies  aneniales  et  VArikat  (IQ04);  P.  Joanne.  Pyihua 
(1905);  H.  Belloc,  The  Pyrenees  (1909);  for  geokey,  in  addition  ta 
the  papers  dted  above.  A.  Bresson.  Etmdes  sur  les  fermtaHons  its 
HanUs  et  Basses  PyrMes  (Paris.  Ministire  dci  Travaux  PubBo. 
IQ03) ;  L.  Cares.  La  Cidogie  des  Pyrtnles  Jranaises  (Bsris«  Mia.  des 
Tr.  P.,  1903,  ftcOi  J.  Rousscl.  TaMeau  strattgrapkiiueiesPyrinia 
(Paris,  Min.  des  Tr.  P.,  1904) ;  and  for  climate  and  flosa  T.  Cook. 
Handbook  to  the  Health  Resorts  on  the  Pyrenees,  Ac.  (1905).  and  J. 
Bentham,  Catalogue  des  piantes  indi^nes  des  Pyrtnies  el  de  Bos- 
Languedoe  (1826). 

PTRftrtSB-ORIRRTALES,  a  department  of  south-westcn 
France,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Spanish 
frontier,  formed  in  1790  of  the  old  province  of  RouasiDoo  and 
of  small  portions  of  Languedoe.  The  population,  which  in- 
dudes  many  Spaniards,  numbered  2x3,171  in  1906.  Ana, 
iS99sq.m. 

The  department  is  bounded  N.  by  Ari^  and  Aude,  E.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  S.  by  Catatonia  and  w.  by  the  republic  of  Andorra. 
Its  borders  are  marked  by  mountain  peaks,  on  the  north  by  tbr 
Corbitecs,  on  the  north-west  and  south-west  by  the  eastern  Pyrcnca. 
on  the  extreme  south-east  by  the  Albftrcs,  which  end  in  the  sea  st 
Cape  Cerbcta.  Spurs  of  thoe  ranges  project  into  the  departmeirt. 
covering  its  whole  surface,  with  the  exception  of  the  aOa\'ial  pbn 
of  Roussillon.  which  extends  inland  from  the  sea-coast.  Deep  and 
sheltered  bays  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cerbcra  are  siKxceded  f«rther 
north  by  flat  sandy  beaches,  along  which  lie  lagoons  sepantcd 
from  the  sea  by  belts  of  sand.  The  lagoon  of  St  Naxatre  is  2780 
acres  in  extent,  and  that  of  Leucate  on  the  borders  of  Aode  m 
19,300  acres.  Mont  Canigou  (9137  ft.),  though  surpassed  in  hdfw 
by  the  Carlitte  Peak  (9583  ft.),  is  the  most  remarkable  mounujo 
in  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  since  it  sUnds  out  to  almost  hs  fuD  bcigM 
above  the  plain,  and  exhibits  with  great  distinctness  the  sutccattoa 
of  sones  of  vcgcUtion.  From  the  base  to  a  height  of  1400  ft. 
are  found  the  orange,  the  aloe,  the  oleander,  the  pomegnttit 
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and  the  olive;  the  vine  grows  to  the  height  of  1800  ft;  next  come 
the  chestnut  (2625  ft.)t  the  rhododendron  (from  4330  to  8330  ft.), 
pine  (6400},  and  birch  (6560);  while  stunted  junipers  grow  to  the 
summit. 

The  draina^  oS  the  department  is  shared  by  the  Tet  and  the 
Tech,  which  nse  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Agly.  which  rises  in  the 
Corbi^res.  All  three  flow  eastwards  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Aude,  the  Aridge  (an  affluent  of  the  Garonne)  and  the  Sdgre  <an 
affluent  of  the  Ebro)  also  take  their  rise  within  the  department 
and  include  a  small  part  of  it  in  their  respective  baans.  The  Tet 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Carlitte  Peak  and  descends  rapidly 
into  a  very  narrow  valley  before  it  debouches  at  Ille  (between 
Prades  andf  Perpignan)  upon  the  plain  of  Roussillon,  where  it  flows 
over  a  wide  pebbly  bed  and  supphes  numerous  canals  for  irrigation. 
It  is  nowhere  navigable,  and  its  supply  of  water  varies  much  with 
the  seasons,  all  the  more  that  it  is  not  fed  by  any  glader.  The 
Aglv,  which  soon  after  its  rise  traverses  the  magmficent  gorge  of 
St  Antoine  de  Calamus  and,  nearing  its  mouth,  passes  Rivesaltes 
(famous  for  its  wines),  serves  almost  exduuvefy  for  irrigation. 
The  Tech.  which  after  the  Tet  is  the  most  important  river  of  the 
department,  flows  through  Vallespir  (jnllis  aspera,)  whkh,  notwith- 
standing its  name,  is  a  green  valley,  clothed  with  wood  and  alive 
with  industry;  in  its  course  the  river  passes  Prats  de  Mollo  and 
Arles-sur-Tech,  before  reaching  Am^Ue-kes-Bains  and  C6ret.  In  the 
lowlands  the  climate  is  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  characterised 
by  mild  winters,  dry  summers  and  short  and  sudden  rain-stormSb 
Amdlie-les- Bains  is  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  mild  climate 
and  sheltered  position.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  85*  to  95*  F. 
in  summer,  and  in  winter  only  occasionally  falls  as  low  as  a6*  or  ay*. 
The  mean  amount  of  the  rainfall  is  37  in.  on  the  coast,  but  increases 
towards  the  hills.  The  most  common  wind  is  the  tramontane  from 
N.N.W..  as  violent  as  the  mistral  of  Provence  and  extremely 
parching.   The  marinada  blows  from  the  S.S.E. 

The  cultivated  land  in  Pyr^nies-Orientales  is  devoted  to 
wine-gxowtng,  market-gardening  and  fruit  culture,  the  pro- 
duction of  cereab  bc^g  comparatively  unimportant.  The 
main  source  of  wealth  to  the  department  b  its  wine,  of  which 
some  kinds  are  strongly  alcoholic  and  others  are  in  request  as 
liqueur  wines  (Rivesaltes,  Banyuls).  The  cultivation  of  early 
vegetables  (artichokes,  asparagus,  tomatoes,  green  peas), 
which  is  specially  flourishing  in  the  irrigated  bwlands,  and 
fruit-growing  (peaches,  apricots,  plums,  pears,  quinces,  pome- 
granates,  almonds,  apples,  cherries,  wahiuts,  diestnuts),  which 
is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  river  valleys,  yield  abundant  returns. 
The  woods  produce  timber  for  the  cabinet-maker,  cork,  and 
bark  for  tanning.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  feed  in  the  pastures 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  Corbi&res;  the  keeping  of  silkworms  and 
bees,  is  also  profitable.  In  iron  Fyrtn^es-Orientales  b  one  of 
the  richest  departments  in  France,  the  greater  part  of  the  ore 
being  transported  to  the  interior.  Lignite  and  various  kinds 
of  stone  are  worked.  The  mineral  waters  are  much  resorted 
to.  Am61ie-les-Bains  has  hot  springs,  chalybeate  or  sulphurous. 
In  the  arrondissement  of  C^ret  there  are  abo  the  establbhments 
of  La-Preste-Ies-Bains,near  Prats  de  Mollo,  with  hot  sulphurous 
springs,  and  of  Le  Boulou,  the  Vichy  of  the  Pyrenees.  Near 
Prades  are  the  hot  sulphurous  springs  of  Molitg,  and  a  little 
north  of  Mont  Canigou  are  the  hot  springs  of  Vernet,  containing 
sodium  and  sulphur.  In  the  valley  of  the  Tet  the  sulphurous 
and  alkaline  springs  of  Thu^  reach  a  temperature  of  173*  F. 
The  baths  of  Les  Escaldas,  near  Montloub,  are  hot,  sulphurous 
and  alkaline.  There  are  oil-works  and  sawmills,  and  the 
manufactures  of  the  department  include  the  making  of  whip- 
handles,  corks,  cigarette  paper,  barreb,  bricks,  woollen  and 
other  cloths,  and  espadrUUs  (a  kind  of  shoe  niade  of  coarse 
doth  with  esparto  soles).  Of  the  ports  of  the  department 
Port  Vendres  alone  has  any  importance.  Imports  include 
timber,  Spanish  and  Algerian  wine,  cereab,  coal;  among  the 
exports  are  wine,  timber,  vegetables,  fruit,  honey,  oil  and  manu- 
factured articles.  The  department  b  served  by  the  Southern 
railway.  The  chief  route  across  the  Pyrenees  b  from  Perpignan 
by  way  of  Montlouls,  a  fortified  place,  to  Puigcerda,  in  the 
Spanish  province  of  Gerona,  through  the  pass  of  La  Perche, 
skirting  m  the  French  department  an  enclave  of  Spanbh  terri- 
tory. Three  other  roads  run  from  Perpignan  to  Figueras 
through  the  passes  of  Perthus  (defended  by  the  fort  of  Belle- 
garde),  Banyiib  and  Balbtres,  the  last-named  being  traversed 
by  a  raQway.  The  chief  towns  of  the  three  arrondissementa 
are  Perpignan*  C^ret  and  Prades;  there  are  z?  cantons  and 
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333  obmmunes.  The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of 
Perpignan,  and  b  attached  to  the  appeal  court  and  the 
academy  of  Montpellier  and  to  the  region  of  the  XVI.  army 
corps,  of  which  Perpignan  b  the  headquarters. 

Perpignan,  the  capital  town  and  a  fortress  of  the  first  class, 
Am61ie-les-Bains  and  Elne  are  the  more. noteworthy  places, 
and  are  treated  separately.  Rivesaltes  (5448)  b  the  most 
popubus  town  after  Perpignan.  Other  places  may  be  men- 
tioned. Plands  has  a  curious  church,  triangular  in  shape,  and 
of  uncertain  date.  Popular  tradition  ascribes  to  it  a  Moslem 
origm.  The  church  and  dobter  at  Arles-sur-Tech  are  also  of 
the  xath  century.  Boule-d*Amont  has  a  Romanesque  church 
which  once  bebnged  to  the  Augustine  abbey  of  Serrabona. 
It  b  peculiar  in  that  its  ables  open  out  into  lateral  porches, 
instead  of  communicating  with  the  nave.  The  church  of 
Casteil,  which  b  of  the  xxth  century,  b  a  relic  of  the  ancient 
abbey  of  St  Martin  de  Canigou.  At  St  Michel-de-Guxa,  near 
Prades,  are  fine  ruins  of  a  Benedictine  abbey.  The  hamlet  of 
Fontromeu,  near  OdeiUo,  has  a  chapel  with  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  which  b  visited  by  numerous  pilgrims. 

PTRBTHRUM.  The  pyrethrum  or  "  feverfew  "  (nat.  ord. 
Compositae),  now  regarded  as  a  section  of  the  genus  Chrysan- 
themum, flowers  in  the  early  summer  months,  and  b  remark- 
able for  its  neat  habit  and  the  great  variety  of  character  and 
colour  which  it  presents.  The  type  form  b  the  Caucasian 
spedes  P.  roseum  of  botanbts,  hardy  perennial,  with  finely 
cut  leaves  and  targe  flower  heads,  having  a  ray  of  deep  rose- 
coloured  ligubte  florets  surrounding  the  yellow  centre  or  disk. 
They  bloom  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  as  well  as  later, 
and  are  always  most  welcome  ornaments  for  the  flower  borders, 
and  useful  for  cutting  for  decorative  purposes.  There  are  now 
many  excellent  varieties,  both  single  and  double-flowered,  in 
cultivation. 

The  pyrethrum  grows  best  in  soil  of  a  loamy  texture;  thb  should 
be  well  manured  and  deeply  trenched  up  before  pUndng,  and 
should  be  mukhed  in  the  spnng  by  a  surface  dressing  or  half  •decayed 
manure.  The  pbnu  may  be  mcreased  b^  division,  the  side  shoots 
bang  taken  off  eariy  in  spring  rather  than  in  autumn,  with  a  portion 
of  roots  attached.  Plants  disturbed  in  autumn  frequently  die 
during  the  winter.  They  may  be  placed  either  in  separate  beds  or 
in  the  mixed  flower  border  as  may  be  required.  In  oeds  they  can 
be  supplemented  as  the  season  passes  on  by  the  intermixture  of 
later  blooming  subjects,  such  as  gUdioli.  Slugs  are  often  destruc- 
tive to  the  young  shoots,  but  may  be  checked  by  a  few  sprinklings 
of  soot  or  lime.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  spring  in  a  cold  frame;  and 
the  younff  plants  should  be  put  out  into  beds  when  Uige  enough, 
and  should  flower  the  following  May.  New  varieties  are  beina 
constantly  introduced:  the  reader  b  referred  to  the  catalc^ues  dt 
nurserymen  for  named  kinds.  The  powdered  root  of  P.  roseum 
and  other  spedes  u  used  in  the  manufacture  of  insect  powders. 
P.  parthenifolium  var.  aurem  is  the  "golden-feather  "  of  gardens, 
so  much  employed  as  an  edging  to  flower-beds.  P.  tarthonium, 
pdlitory  or  "  feverfew,"  was  fomieriy  used  in  meaidne.  Its 
double-flowered  form  is  well  worth  growing.  P.  uUginosum  b 
the  "  great  ox-eye  daisy  "  that  flowers  m  September  and  October. 

PTROI  (mod.  S.  Sevesa),  an  andent  town  of  Etruria,  Italy, 
on  the  south-west  coast,  9  m  W.N.W.  of  C^aere.  The  name  b 
Greek  (v^oc,  towers),  and  the  place  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Remains  of  its  defensive  walb  exbt  in  polygonal  blocks  of 
limestone*  and  sandstone,  neatly  jointed.  They  enclosed  a 
rectangular  area  some  200  yds.  in  width  and  at  least  aao  yds. 
in  length.  The  south-west  extremity  has  probably  been 
destroyed  by  the  sea.  It  contained  a  rich  temple  of  Leucothea, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgi.  It  was 
plundered  by  Dionysius  in  384  B.C.  Later  it  became  dependent 
on  Caere,  though  it  b  not  probable  that  it  was  originally  merely 
the  harbour  of  Caere;  Alsium  ((^.v.)  b  a  good  deal  nearer  (5  m. 
south).  The  Romans  planted  a  colony  here,  which  b  fiirst 
mentioned  m  191  B.C.  Later  still  it  supplied  fis^  to  the  capital, 
and  became  a  favourite  summer  resort,  as  did  also  Puiikum 
(S.  Marinella)  $  m.  to  the  north-west,  where  are  many 
remains  of  villas.  Both  were  stations  on  the  coast  road  (Via 
Aurelia). 

See  H.  Dennis,  CUies  and  dmtterUs  of  Etruria^  i.  ago.  (London. 
1883).  Cr.  As.) 
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PTRG08.  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the  province  of  EUs  and 
Achaea,  43  m.  S.S.W.  of  Patras.  It  is  the  third  town  in 
importance  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  is  connected  with  its 
harbour,  Katakolon,  7I  m.  distant,  and  also  with  Patras  and 
(Mympia,  by  raiL  It  has  frequently  been  injured  by  earth- 
quakes  Pop.  (1907),  13.69a 

PYRIDINE,  CiHsN,  an  organic  baae»  disooverad  by  T.  Ander- 
son {Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin,^  1851,  30,  p.  251)  in  bone  oil  It 
is  also  found  among  the  distillation  products  of  bituminous 
coal,  lignite,  and  various  shales,  and  has  been  detected  in  fusel 
oil  and  crude  petroleum.  It  ia  a  decomposition  product  of 
various  alkaloids  (nicotine,  sparteine,  dndionine,  &&),  being 
formed  when  they  are  strongly  heated  either  alone  or  with 
zinc  dust.  It  may  be  synthetically  prepared  by  distilling 
allyl  ethylamine  over  heated  lead  odde  (W.  Kdnigs,  Ber.,  1879, 
I  a,  p.  a34x)  by  passing  a  mixture  of  acetylene  and  hydrocyanic 
add  through  a  red-hot  tube  (W.  Ramsay,  JSer.,  1877,  xo,  p.  736); 
by  heating  pyrrol  with  sodium  methylate  and  methylene  iodide 
to  200*^  C.  (M.  Dennstedt  and  J.  Zimmermann,  B^r.,  1885,  18, 
P*  3316);  by  heating  isoamyl  nitrate  with  phosphorus  pentozide 
(E.  T.  Chapman  and  M.  H.  Smith,  Ann.,  x868,  Suppl,  6,  p.  329); 
and  by  halting  piperidine  in  acetic  add  solution  with  silver 
aceUte  Q.  Tafd,  5er.,  X892,  25,  p.  X619).  The  ampunt  of 
pyridine  produced  in  most  of  these  processes  is  very  smail^ 
and  the  best  source  for  its  preparation  is  the  "  light-oil "  fraction 
of  the  coal-tar  distillate.  The  basic  constituents  are  removed 
by  dilute  sulphuric  add,  the  add  layer  removed,  and  the 
bases  liberated  by  alkali,  separated,  dried,  and  fractionally 
distilled. 

Pyridine  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  a  distinctly  unpleasant, 
penetrating  odour.  It  boils  at  xx4*5*  C,  and  is  misdble  with 
water  in  all  pn^xntions.  It  is  a  tertiary  base,  and  combines 
readily  with  the  alkyl  halides  to  form  pyridinium  salts.  Nascent 
hydrogen  reduces  it  to  piperidine,  CiHuN  (see  below),  whilst 
hydriodic  add  above  300**  C.  reduces  it  to  n-pentane  (A.  W. 
Hofmann,  Ber.,  X883,  x6,  p.  590).  It  is  a  very  stable  compound, 
chromic  and  nitric  adds  being  without  action  upon  it,  whilst 
the  halogens  only  yield  substitution  derivatives  with  difficulty. 
It  reacts  with  su^uric  add  only  at  high  temperatures,  yidding 
a  sulphonic  add.  It  forms  addition  compounds  with  mercuric 
and  auric  chlorides.  On  the  constitution  of  the  pyridine 
nudeus,  see  Kdmer,  Cwr,  ddV  acad.  di  PaUrmo,  1869,  and 
C  Riedd,  Ber.,  1883,  x6,  p.  1609.  As  regards,  the  isomerism  of 
the  pyridine  substitution  products,  three  mono-derivatives  are 
known,  the  different  positions  being  indicated  by  the  Greek 
letters  a,  ^  and  Y,  as  shown  in  the  inset  formula.  This 
formtila  also  allows  of  the  existence  of  six  di-deriva- 
tives,  six  tri-derivativcs,  three  tetra*  and  one  penta- 
denvative,  when  the  substituent  groups  are  identi- 
alL  of  which  are  in  agreement  with  known 
facta 


aletta 


The  three  monochlorpyridines  are  known,  the  a  and  y  compounds 
resulting  from  the  actbn  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  the  corre- 
sponding oxypyridines,  and  the  fi  compound  from  the  action  of 
cnloroforro  on  potassium  pyrrol.  arAmincpyridifu,  CiH«N>NHt. 
b  formed  by  heating  5-anunop3rridine-2<arboxylic  add.  It  is  a 
crystalline  solid  which  melts  at  56*  C  and  boils  at  20A*  C  It  can 
only  be  diaxotised  in  the  presence  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add, 
and  even  then  the  free  dtazonium  sulphate  is  not  stable,  readily 


Mohr,  Btr.t  1898,  31,  p.  2493).  or  by  the  action  of  bromine  and 
caustic  soda  on  the  amide  ot  nkotimc  acid  (F.  PoUak.  Monats., 
189s,  16,  p.  54)>  It  mdts-at  64*  C  and  boils  at  250-252*  C.  The 
aminoiiyndines  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  resemble  the 
aliphatic  amines  in  their  general  chcnnical  properties. 

The  oxyfpyridines  may  be  prepared  by  distilling  the  corresponding 
oxypyridine  carboxylic  adds  with  lime,  or  by  tuung  the  pyridine 
carbracylic  adds  with  caustic  potash.  The  monooxypyridines  are 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  poness  only  feeble  basic  properties.  The 
fi  compound  is  hydroxyllc  m  character,  whilst  the  a  and  y  deriva- 
tives behave  frequently  as  if  they  possess  the  tautomeric  keto- 
stnicture,  yielding  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  experiment 
cither  N-  or  0-etbers  (H.  v.  Pechmann,  Bcr..  1895,  38,  p.  1624), 
thus  conespondins  to  the  formulae 


CH                    CH                   C-OH                   00 
HCyVCH         HC>\CH         HC/\CH         HCy\CH 

Hc'kvC.OH      HCV/CO         Hc'UcH         HC\/CH 

The  homologues  of  pyridine  may  be  synthesaed  in  varioas  ways. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  the  so-called  "  collidiae  "  syntheM 
of  A.  HantSKh  (i4fiii.,  1882,  215.  p.  i;  Ber.,  1882.  15,  p.  2914) 
which  consists  in  the  condensation  of  two  molecules  of  aretn  ariiir 
ester  with  one  of  an  aMehyde  and  one  of  ammonia:— 

ROiCCH^ .  R'CHO  .  CH..CO,R _, ROiCCCHR'-  C<X\7L 
CHrCO  +    NHj    +  CO-CH.  "*   CH.Q-NH-C^IHa 

The  resulting  dihydro-compouod  is  then  oiidized   with  nitmv 
add.  the  ester  hydrolyaed  and  the  resulting  add  heated  with  Bar; 
carbon  dioxide  u  dinunated  and  a  trisubstituted  pyridine  of  the  type 
rurtru  \        i*  obuined.    The  reaction  is  apparently  s 
R.C/       ^   ^Sn  B^"*™*  *>~  'o'  ^  alddiydes.    oftheoo^ 
*^  ^VH.rrrH.\/     ^  ^  reactfen  see  also  C.  Beyer.  Ber^  1891. 

31,  p.  738.    In  this  reaction  the  proportions  of  aldehyde  and  accto> 

are  then  obtamed.    Of  the  other  methods  for  prepariu  pyridine 
homologues  mention  may  be  made  of  the  discovery  by  A.  Ladenbeig 

heated  and  yidd  « and  y  allnrl  pyridines  {Ber.,  1883, 16.  p.  1410  seq.: 
ammonia. 

(R'o^.c:CR<:H(a)aio.-^'^^c£^H'?o'^'''-H^SS^^ 

^IS^^gfei'S^.iLSV^                        methylpheayl. 

C4I.CH.CH.CH<:HC(;NOH)<:H,-c^^;g^";f^,.HW) 
The  1*5  diketones  of  the  type  inset,  when  heated  with  aramonia.  alK> 

-COv                   yCO-  are  also  obtained  by  hearing  aldehyde 

>C-CHCH<           ammonias  akme  or  with  ak&tydes  and 

-co/                 X:0-  ketones  (A.  v.  Baeyer.Mais.,  1870.  155. 

pp.281.  294;* J.  Pfcchl.  &r.,  1387.  S 

Name. 

Fonaula. 

Position 
ofS«lb- 
stituent. 

Reraarits. 

Pkclina 

Tmtidin9% 
CeBidtntf 

CJl4(CH0N 

Cm4(CrflON 

CJI,(CHOtN 
C.H«(CaiT)N 

c:ait(CH«)(CtH,)N 

CiHiCCHOiN 

a 

.ly. 

•y.mfiT 
«Ya' 

•7^ 

Uquid.  b.p.  lao*.   Osi- 
disestopioolinicadd. 
Condenses       readily 
with  aldehydes. 

Docs    not    coodene 
with  aldehydes. 
Liquid.  b.p.  I44-I45r 
Three     isoracn.       Al 
liqmds.    The  ^  ooei- 
pound  is  a  deoompo- 

aitioQ      pradact     of 

-? — ■ — 9 —      »_'-- 

cinrDomne,    oumtpe. 

sttychnioe  and  br«- 

dne. 

Five  .    faoncn.      AH 

Uquids.  ,  The  >  com- 
pound  IS  a  deooiBpoet- 
tion  product  of  oonine. 
Both  contain  the  nor- 
mal  prop>i  gnmpL 

Contaimng  the  asapo- 

Hantssch    cyathev. 
Found  in  coal-tar. 

Pyridine  ca 
homokigues 
of  various  a 

rboxylic  adds  are 
of  the  base:  they  al 
IkakMds.  Themoie 

usually  pr 
bo  result  a 
impoctant 

eparcd  by  oskitriqg  the 
s  decompositioB  products 
are  shown  in  the  table. 
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Potition 

Name. 

Fonnuku 

ofSub- 
•tituent. 

Remarks. 

Pkolink 

C»H4(CXW)N 

a 

M.p.  137*.  Eaaly  soltt- 
ble  in  water.    Yellow 

•dd. 

coloration      with 

FeSO«.      Poution    of 

cafiMxyi  group  deter- 

mined by  syntbettt 
from     a-naphtbyl- 

amine  (Z.  Skraitp  and 

A.  Cobenzl.   MtmaU., 

Nicotinic 

CJl4(CX>,H)N 

fi 

M.p.  Mt«J9^    An  oxi- 

add. 

nicotinei      hydrastine 

and  berberine.     Con- 

by     lynthests     from 

^-naphthylamine 

(Sfaaup). 

Qutnoltnic 

C,H,(CO,H).N 

^ 

M.p.  I927i95'.with  de- 

acid. 

compontion  into  mco- 

by  oxidation  of 
quinoline. 

Cindio. 

C.H,(CO,H),N 

fiy 

M.p.  358-35^^    Formed 

roeronic 

by  oxidation  of  quin- 

add. 

inet  dnchonine*  and 
of  iaoquinoline. 

••Carbo- 

C.H,(CO,H)jN 

afiy 

M.p.  a49:550*.  .Crystal- 

dncho- 

lizes  with  lIHsO.    An 

ineronic 

oxidfttioii    product    of 

add. 

and  papaverine. 

Berfoero- 

C,H,(CO,H).N 

•r^ 

M.p.  243*.     An  oxida- 

nic 

tion  product  of  ber- 

add 

berine.  Gives  a  red 
coloration  with 
FeS04.  Boiling  with 
gladal  acetic  add 
gives  cinchomeronic 
Lid. 

Trigondlitu,  CrHrNOi.  the  methyl  betaine  of  nicotinic  add,  was 
discovered  in  1885  by  E.  Jahns  (Ber.,  1889,  18,  p.  3518),  and  b 
found  in  the  seeds  01  Tritonelta  and  Stropkantkus  kispidus.  It  u 
very  soluble  in  water.  Witn  baryta  it  yields  methylamine,  and  when 
heated  with  concentrated  hy^drochloric  acid  to  360*  C.  it  yields 
methyl  chloride  and  nicotinic  add.  It  was  synthesized  by  A. 
Hantzsch  (B«r.,  1886.  19,  P«  30  by  condensing  methyl  iodide  and 
potassium  nicotinate  at  150"^  C.  the  resulting  iodide  bdng  the  A 
decomposed  by  moist  silver  oxide.  A.  Pictet  (Ber.,  1897,  30.  p. 
2117)  obtained  it  by  oxidizing  nicotine  methyl  hvdroxide  with 
potassium  permanganate.  ApjopkytUnic  acid,  CiHtNOc'H^  the 
methyl  betaine  of  cinchomeronic  aod.  was  synthenzed  by  W.  Koser 
\,Ann.,  1886.  234.  p.  118). 

Piperidint  or  hexa-hydropyridine,  C»HttN.  was  first  obtained  in 
1848  by  distilling  {Mpenne  with  lime.  It  is  formed  in  the  hydrotvsb 
of  piperine  by  aJconolic  potash,  by  the  reduction  of  triroethylene 
cyanide  (A.  Ladenburg)  and  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  «<hloramyl- 
amine.  G(CHi)i-NHt  (S.  Gabriel.  Ber.,  1892.  2$.  p.  421}.  It  is  abo 
produced  in  the  electrolytic  oxidation  of  AT-nitroeo  piperidme  in 
sulphuric  acid  solution  (F.  B.  Ahrens,  Ber.,  1898.  31.  p.  2275).  It 
is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  105-106*  C.  and  possesses  an  ammoniacal 
smell.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  a 
very  powerful  base.  It  is  oxidized  to  pyridine  by  heating  with  con-* 
centrated  sulphuric  add  to  300*  C,  or  with  nitrobenjcne  ro  330*  C, 
or  with  silver  acetate  to  t8o*  C.  Bdn^  an  imide  it  rraJJlv  yields  a 
nitroso  derivative,  and  ^-alkyl  and  acidyl  derivatives.  The  pi  peri- 
dine  ring  is  easily  split.  When  heated  with  fuming  hydrictdic  add 
to  300*  C.  it  yields  normal  pentane  and  ammonia,  and  hydrtigen 
peroxide  oxidizes  it  to  glutanmide  and  to  a  piperidintuFn  oxide  or 
oxime  (R.  Wolffenstein,  Btr.,  1904,  37,  p.  3228).  A.  W.  Hermann 
(Ber.,  1881,  14.  p.  660).  by  a  process  of  exhsustive  mcrbylaibn  and 
distillation,  obtained  the  unsaturated  hydrocariNjn  pifxryUiu, 
CHt:CH-CHfCH :  CHi.from  piperidine(seealso  A.  Ladenburg,  A  tm., 
1894.  «79.  P-  344). 
C»HuN(.»-CH,I)->C»H»N(CH,),I(.»-AgOH)-»C»H»N(CH,)rOH 

(dUtil)4, 
CAN(CH,)rOH«-(+AgOH)C,H.N(CH,),I<-(+CH,I)C»H,N(CH,), 

(distil)  i 
C.H,.»-N(CH,),.»-H/) 

J.  V.  Braun  (Ber.,  19OA.  37,  p.  2915)  showed  that  benzoyl  piperi- 
dine,  when  heated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  to  200*  C.  in 
sealed  tubes,  yields  benzonitrile.  ami  pentamethylene  dichk>ride. 
thus  leading  to  a  simple  method  of  preparing  pentamethylene 


compounds.  At  12^130*  C.  the  compound  C«H»C-Cl:N(CHtri-Cl 
is  obtained;  this  with  water  yields  bcnZoylamidochloramylamine, 
CtHiCONH(CHt)>Cl.  which  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  add  to 
170-180*  C.  furnishes  «<hloramylamine,  NHs(CHt)»Cl.  a-Propyl- 
piperidine  is  the  alkaloid  conine  ^.v.). 

PYRIMIDINES,  Metadzazines  or  Miazines,  in  organic 
chenustry,  a  series  of  heterocyclic  compounds  containing  a  ring 
complex,  composed  of  fotir  carbon  atoms  and  two  nitrogen  atoms, 
the  nitrogen  atoms  bdng  in  the  meta-position.  The  ozyderiva- 
tives  of  the  tetrahydro-  and  hexahydro-pyrimidines  are  the 
uracils  and  the  urddes  of  malonic  add  (see  Purin).  The  purins 
themsdves  may  be  considered  as  a  combination  of  the  pyri- 
midine  and  glyoxaline  ring  systems.  For  formulae  see  below; 
the  numbers  about  the  fint  ring  explain  the  orientation  of 
pyrimidine  derivatives. 

The  pyiimidines  may  be  obtained  by  condensing  i*3-di- 
ketones  with  the  amidines  (A.  Pinner,  Ber.,  1893,  26,  p.  2135). 
CH,.CO  4.  NHrCCH.   vCH,.C:N==^.Cai^ 

CH,.CO(CH,)+      HN  ^        CH:C(CH,).N 

The  /3-ketonic  esters  under  like  treatment  yidd  oxypyrimidines, 
whilst  if  cyanacetic  ester  be  employed  then  amino-oxypyrimi- 
dines  are  obtained..  By  using  urea,  guanidine,  thiourea  and 
related  compounds  instead  of  amidines,  one  obtains  the 
uxadls.  The  cyofialkines  (aminopyrimidines)  were  first  ob- 
tained, although  their  constitution  was  not  definitely  known, 
by  £.  Frankland  and  H.  Kolbe  {Ann.  1848, 65,  p.  369)  by  heating 
the  nitriles  of  adds  with  metallic  sodium  or  with  sodium  ethy- 
late  between  130**  C.  and  xSo"*  C. 

3CHK:N  •  C,HNi{CHi)iN'Hrfx-4'6]. 
Pyrimkline.  CiHiNt,  itM.if  h  a  watcrsolubk  b.ite  whidi  meTts 
at  21*  C.  and  possesses  a  n^TTititic  *nieU-  Its  methyl  derivat>v<a 
yidd  the  corresponding  carl  rixy lie  acid*  when  onirJmid  by  pcrUk^ium 
permanganate.  The  amnio  derivatht*  are  tubic  baie*  which 
readily  yield  substitution  [ierivatlv»  when  acted  upon  by  ibe 
halogen  elements.  Cyamnfihiitt^CtHpSi  (pJtn^eihyt^minopyrinu^ 
dine— 2'||*6),  mdts  at  i^j-iatX.  Th*  simple  OKypyrimtdJnes 
are  obtained  by  the  action  cf  nitrous  acid  on  tht;  amino  dertvaihes^ 
or  by  heating  these  latter  vilh  conotntrattd  hydrwhloric  acid  to 
180*  C.  They  show  both  b^j>k:  ^nij  pbcnollc  pmfjenia  «nd  art 
indifferent  to  the  action  of  rtduring  agents.  Aad  OJudtEing  ^r  ^" 
however,  completely  destroy  them.     Bv  the  action  ol  pho4p^ 
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indifferent  to  the  action  oi  rt^urirtg  j^cnt^.    Aad  oxidLEing  aetnii, 

^ .         .1  v^nH'tin  i*  milaoed  hv  rhlurtne. 

Hydropyrimidines.-flh 

those  compounds  which  urv  1 ^  x_.  J-j  cjrJ'  !_a'!.  .  ■_.  ^ljj^I^ 

derivatives  of  acetone,  with  urea,  guanidine,  &c.  Tetrahydropyrimi- 
dines  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  amidines  on  trimethylcne  bro- 
mide: 

BrCCHi),Br+C\H*Cf:NH)-KHi«aHBr+CHTN,[CtHi)[jI. 

The  j'6-diJK(j>'l'ftrahvdrm>yTiniidiri«  or  uraqila  rnay  T^  cnii*idcTicd 
as  tise  utfide*  ol  p-aldthydoL  and  ^-ketnnk  add*.  I'rafit  and  its 
homDloeui^  ^^y  ^  obtained  in  mjiny  caie*  rram  the  hydrogra ciU 
by  theaclioa  Of  brum.uie„  and  flub^qucnt  tlimination  tiF  tnc  elcmtntJi 
c»  hydnitaimic  acid;  or  by  the  cq.indcns&tiDn  of  accTo-acctic  eAter 
and  retated  nibfiancea  with  urea,  thicKuna.  ^uani^ine.  dtc.  t/rofii, 
CiH^NjtCrystadi/eim  coUnurkiSk^  needls,  m  icaluMe  in  hot  water 
and  nw  Its  with  d«:ompoaltion  at  xsh'  C  Hydrtmroitl.  CtH^Nj, 
h  obiaineij  by  ih^z  action  ol  bromine  and  caur^lk  alkalis  on  i-tjcein- 
amide  (H.  WcJdcl  and  E.  Roithn«T,  ^VTen^jCf.^  ]99ei.  (7*  p.  J75);  by  the 
fii=5idn  of  famine  propionic  acid  with  unca^  by  tat  electrolytic 
reduction  ol  barbituric  acid  {J,  Tahiti,  Ber,,  i^fio,  3:1,  p.  ijl^jV^  and 
by  the  condtn-tation  ol  aciylic  acid  with  urta  at  iio^^io*' C.  IB. 
tlwrher,  Bfr„  t9Dr<  34,  p.  j759)-  it  crystalli«i  la  needlt*  and  is 
Mjlubk'  in  water.  It  fntlti  at  275*  C.  ^-Meik^mfaeU,  CiHiOjNi, 
hai  long  bwn  Icnown^  havirv^  first  been  vjrnthcdiB^  by  R.  Bebrend 
(»rt  PuR[?(?,  It  cfVirallkiei  in  needier  whkh  melt  at  $20*  C,  and  U 
wlubk  la  caustic  aflcalU.  On  oKidatioo  with  pota^tim  permanpan- 
ate  it  19  cori  verted  into  acvtyl  urea,  together  *Htb  othet  prod  tic  U. 
S-MethyivTiiiiJ  fThvntin)  it  obtained  from  the  POirtspomcJine  meths^l 
bTOmhydrouracil  {E.  Fischer) ;  or  from  ^  4^6-triichlor-5-mcthilpyr>ini- 
dinc  by  the  aciit-n  of  ioJiao^  mcthybte.  Thi^  >  leld*  n  3ii-dimf- 
tIioify-5-mctliyl-<j-t!i!orp}'rimidin£>^  whicb  nn  r,-.]tj.:uun  and 
subnequent  treatment  with  hydrochloric  add  is  converted  into 
thymin  (O.  Gemgross,  Ber.,  loos,  39,  p.  3394)*  ^or  methods  of 
preparation  and  properties  01  numerous  other  pyrimidine  com- 
pounds see  T.  B.  Johnson,  Joum.  Biol.  Ckem.,  1906,  occ. :  A  wier.  Ckem. 
Jaum.,  1906,  Ac:  W.  Traube,  Ber.,  1900.  &c.:  O.  Isay,  ibid..  1906, 
39.  P-  251. 
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N<:(CH4.N 
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PYRITES 


PYRITES,  a  term  applied  to  iron  disulphide  when  crystalltf  ed 
in  the  cubic  system,  but  used  also  in  a  general  sense  to  designate 
a  group  of  metallic  sidphides  of  which  this  mineral  is  the  most 
characteristic  example.  When  employed  as  a  group-name 
the  constituent  species  are  distinguished  by  prefixes:  .  thus 
the  type  is  called  iron  pyrites,  whilst  other  species  are  known 
as  copper  pyrites,  arsenical  pyrites,  &c.  The  original  word 
pyrites  (from  Gr.  Tup,  fire)  had  reference  to  the.  fact  that  sparks 
might  be  elicited  on  strQung  the  mineral  violently,  as  with 
flint,  so  that  rvpl-nis  >ddos  meant  a  stone  which  struck  fire. 
Hence  the  name  seems  to  have  been  applied  also  to  flint,  and 
perhaps  to  emery  and  other  hard  stones.  Nodules  of  pyrites 
have  been  found  in  prehistoric  barrows  and  elsewhere  under 
conditions  suggesting  their  use  as  a  primitive  means  of  pro- 
ducing fire.  Even  in  late  historic  time  it  was  employed  in 
some  of  the  old  wheel-lock  guns.  Iron-pyrites  was  formerly 
called  marcasite,  a  word  variously  written  marcasin,  marchasite, 
marchesite,  marquesite,  &c.  The  two  names  are  now  ap- 
plied to  distinct  mineral  species.  The  compound  FcSr  is 
dimorphous,  and  the  modem  practice  is  to  distinguish  the 
cubic  forms  as  pyrites  and  the  orthorhombic  as  marcasite 
iq.v.).  Sometimes,  however,  the  term  pyrites  is  loosely  applied 
to  both  species,  and  the  cubic  pyrites  is  then  differentiated  by 
the  name  "  pyrite  " — a  form  which  brings  the  last  syllable  into 
harmony  with  the  spelling  of  the  names  of  most  minerals. 

Iron  pyritm,  or  pyrite,  belongs  crystallographically  to  the  parallel- 
faced  hemihedial  class  of  the  cubic  system.    Its  common  forms  are 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  a. 


Fig.  3. 


the'cube,  the  octahedron,  and  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron.  Fig.  i 
shows  P  the  cube  1 100),  d  the  octahedron  {mi,  and  e  the  pentagonal 
dodecahedron  w  {aio).    In  fig.  2  «-  t2ioi  and  jii 1 1  areassociatedwith 


kjn 


/the  dyakift-dodecahedron  w  I331I;  whilst 
fig.  3  shows  a  combination  of  r  |2ro)  and  r 
1421).    The  faces  of  the  cube  are  sometimes 


striated  parallel  to  the  edges  between  P 
and  e  (fig.  i),  the  striae  on  each  face  being 
I  therefore  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the 
'  adjoining  faces,  and  indicating  an  oscilla- 
tory combination  of  the  cube  and  penta- 
gonal dodecahedron.     Fig.  a  illustrates  a 
characteristic  twin,  formed  by  two  inter- 
penetrating pentagonal  dodecahedra.    Such 
P  supplemenury  twins,  known  in  Germany 

r  iQ.  4.  ^  .1  t^n,  of  the  Iron  Crosa,"  are  commonly 

brown  by  superficial  conversion  into  limonite. 

Pyrites  presents  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  a  veiy  indistinct  cubic 
clmvage.  Its  hardness  is  about  6,  and  its  specinc  gravity  4*0  to 
5*2.  being  rather  more  than  that  of  marcasite.  Moreover,  the  colour 
of  pyrites  is  pale  brass-yellow,  whilst  that  of  marcasite  when  untar- 
nished may  be  almost  tin-white.  From  oopper-pyrites  (chalco- 
pyrite)  iron-pyrites  is  distinguished  by  its  superior  hardness  and  by 
Its  paler  colour.  On  exposure  to  meteoric  influences  pyrites  com- 
monly becomes  brown,  by  formation  of  ferric  hydrate  or  limonite. 
whence  the  change  is  called  "  Umonitization."  Such  a  change  is  very 
common  on  the  outcrop  of  mineral  veins,  forming  what  miners  call 
"  goszan."  Another  land  of  alteration  which  pyrites  may  suffer 
has  been  termed  "  vitrioliaation,"  since  the  products  are  ferrous 
sulphate,  with  free  sulphuric  acid  and  sometimes  a  ba«c  ferric 
sulphate.  It  is  often  said  that  this  saline  change  is  more  character- 
istic of  marcasite  than  of  pyrite.  but  according  to  H.  N.  Stokes  this 
statement  is  incorrect.  Contrary,  too,  to  popular  belief,  he  has  found 
a  fibrous  structure  more  common  in  pynte  than  in  marcasite.  In 
some  cases  the  two  forms  of  iron  disulphide  occur  in  intimate  associa- 
tion and  are  difficult  to  distinguish. 

According  to  the  formula  FeSi,  pyrites  contains  theoretically 
46-67%  of  iron  and  53*33  of  sulphur.  Practically,  however,  it 
frequently  contains  other  metals,  such  as  copper,  cobalt  and  nickel. 
Gold  is  often  present,  and  in  many  j(old-minin|(  districts  the  precious 
metal  is  obtained  mainly  from  auriferous  pyrites.  As  pyrites,  from 
its  brass-yellow  colour,  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  eold.  it  has  been 
vulgarly  called  *'  fool's  gold."  Traces  of  thallium,  which  are 
present  in  some  pyrites,  may  be  detected  in  the  flues  of  the  furnaces 
where  the  metal  is  roasted.    Arsenic  is  an  impurity  which  may  be  of 


serious  consequence  in  some  of  the  purposes  to  which  pyrites  b 
applied.  The  presence  of  copper,  nickel  and  arsenic  b  possibiy 
due  in  many  cases  to  traces  of  kindred  minerals,  like  cfaalcopyritc, 
pentlandite  and  mispickeL 

Pyrites  is  a  mineral  of  very  wide  distribution,  ocamiBg 
under  varied  conditions  and  probably  originating  in  various 
ways.  It  is  common  in  mineral-veins,  usually  associated  with 
quartz,  and  is  often  known  to  miners  as  "  mundic."  It  occurs 
crystallized,  commonly  in  cubes,  in  schistose  and  slaty  rocks, 
and  less  abundantly  in  the  younger  sedimentary  deposits. 
In  coal  it  not  infrequently  forms  bands  and  nodules  known  as 
"  brasses,"  and  may  also  be  finely  disseminated  throng  the 
coal  as  "  black  pyrites ";  but  much  of  the  so-called  pyrites 
of  coal  is  really  marcasite.  Films  of  pyrites  sometimes  coat 
the  joint-planes  of  coal.  It  is  believed  that  the  bliush  ookwr 
of  many  clays  and  limestones  is  referable  to  the  presence  of 
finely  divided  pyrites,  and  it  is  known  that  certain  deposits 
of  blue  mud  now  forming  around  continental  shores  owe 
their  colour,  in  part,  to  disseminated  iron  sulphide.  Pyritoia 
shales  have  been  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alum, 
and  are  therefore  known  as  "  alum-shales."  Many  fossils  are 
mineralized  with  pyrites,  which  has  evidently  been  reduced 
by  the  action  of  decomposing  organic  matter  on  a  aolutian 
of  ferrous  sulphate,  or  perhaps  less  directly  on  ferrous  carbonate 
dissolved  in  water  containing  carbonic  add,  in  the  presence  of 
certain  sulphates.  A  similar  action  probably  explains  the 
origin  of  pyrites  and  marcasite  in  coal  and  lignite,  in  day  and 
shales,  and  in  limestone  like  chalk. 

Pyrites  is  largely  worked  for  sake  of  the  sulphur  which  it 
contains,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  displaced  brimstone  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  add.  For  this  purpose  its  value 
depends  on  the  proportion  of  sulphur  present.  Pyrites  low  in 
sulphur  is  incapable  of  sustaining  its  own  combustion  without 
the  aid  of  an  external  source  of  heat,  and  45%  of  aolplrar 
is,  for  economic  reasons,  usually  r^arded  as  the  lowest  aiUnis- 
sible  for  sulphuric  acid  manufacture.  It  is  also  important  (or 
this  purpose  that  the  ore  should  be  as  free  as  possible  fnm 
arsenic  (see  StTLPEUUC  Acm). 

An  extremely  important  variety  of  pyrites  is  that  wlucli  is 
more  or  less  cupriferous,  and  is  commonly  known  commecdaOy 
as  "copper-pyrites"  (f.v.),  though  distinct  mineralogically 
from  that  mineraL  It  consists,  indeed,  mainly  of  iron-pyrites, 
with  a  notable  but  variable  proportion  of  copper,  sometimes 
with  silver  and  gold,  and  not  infrequently  associated  with  lead 
and  zinc  sulphides.  The  copper  probably  exists  as  dissemi- 
nated dialcopyrite.  Deposits  of  such  cupriferous  pyrites  are 
widdy  distributed  and  are  often  of  great  magnittide.  Hkj 
are  generally  of  lenticular  form,  and  usually  occur  in  or  near 
the  contact  of  eruptive  rocks  with  schists  or  slates;  the  presence 
of  the  igneous  rock  being  probably  connected  genctioJly  with 
their  origin.  Among  the  best-known  deposits  of  this  character 
are  those  in  the  Hudva  district,  in  the  south-west  of  Spain, 
induding  the  mines  of  Rio  Tinto,  Tharsis,  Calafias,  &c;  with 
those  of  San  Domingos  in  Portugal.  At  Rio  Tinto  the  ore  is 
divided  into  three  classes: — 

(\)  The  poorest,  containing  an  average  of  about  i) %  of  copper, 
which  is  treated  locally  by  leaching  with  water  and  liquor  containiag 
ferric  sulphate,  whereby  the  copper  is  dissolved  out  and  afterwards 
precipitated  by  ptg-iron.  whilst  the  residue  is  exported  as  ofdifury 
iron-pyrites.  (2)  Export  ore.  with  from  2  to  ^  %  of  copptr,  in  whics 
the  sulphur,  copper  and  precious  metals  are  utilised,  and  the  residaal 
iron  oxide  then  sold  as  purple  ore  "  for  use  in  iron  manufactore. 
(3)  Smelting  ore.  which  averages  about  6  %  of  copper,  and  is  treated 
mctallurgicaily  as  described  under  Coprea. 

The  world's  annual  production  of  iron-pyrites  is  aboat 
1,700,000  tons.  The  largest  producer  is  Spain,  with  upwards 
of  350,000  tons,  including  the  cupriferous  pyrites.  France 
yields  about  300,000  tons,  largdy  from  the  Sain  Bd  mines, 
department  of  the  Rh6ne.  Ilien  follows  Portugal,  with  its 
important  output  of  cupreous  pyrites.  In  the  United  States 
the  production  of  pyrites  now  reaches  more  than  200,000  toos 
per  annum.  The  state  of  Virginia  is  the  chid  producer,  foQowed 
successively  by  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Colorado,  Massscho- 
setts,  California,  Missourij  New  York,  &c    From  Indiana  and 
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Ohio  a  quantity  of  pyrites  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  coal- 
mining. Newfoundland  yields  cupreous  pyrites,  worked  at 
Pilley's  Island,  whilst  the  nickeliferous  pyrites  of  Sudbury  in 
Ontario  is  partly  magnetic  (see  PyaaHOTiTE).  Magnetic 
pyrites  of  commercial  importance  occiurs  also  in  Virginia  and 
Tennessee.  The  United  Kingdom  yields  but  little  pyrites, 
the  annual  output  being  not  more  than  about  xo,ooo  tons. 
Large  quantities  of  "  sulphur  ore "  were,  however,  formerly 
worked  in  the  Vale  of  Avoca,  Co.  Wicklow,  Ireland.  Finely 
crysullized  specimens  of  pyrite  are  obtained  from  nuuy  other 
localities,  especially  from  Cornwall,  Elba  and  Traversella,  near 
Ivrea,  in  Piedmont. 

See.  for  the  early  history  of  pyrites,  J.  F.  Henckel's  Pyritologia,  oder 
Kieskistorie  (Leipzig.  17^5) ;  of  which  an  EnElish  translation  appeared 
in  1757,  entitled  Pyritolopa;  or  a  History  ojthe  Pyrites^  the  Principal 
Body  in  the  Mineral  Kingdom. .  For  a  modern  description  of  the 
deposit  of  pyrites  of  economic  importance  reference  may  be  made  to 
A  Treatise  on  Ore  Deposits,  by  J.  A.  Phillips  (and  ed.  by  H.  Louis. 
1896).  For  chemical  means  of  distinguishing  pyrite  from  marcasite 
consult  H.  N.  Stokes,  "  On  Pyrite  and  Marcasite."  Bull.  U.  S.  Ceol. 
Surv.  No.  186  (1901).  (F.  W.  R.') 

PYRITZ,  a  town  of  Gernuiny,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Pomerania,  16  m.  S.W.  of  Stargard  by  the  railway  to  CUstrin. 
Pop.  (1905),  8600.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  walls  with  towers, 
ajid  has  two  Evangelical  churches.  There  are  small  manu- 
factures of  machinery,  bricks  and  sugar.  Excellent  wheat 
is  grown  in  the  vicinity,  while  another  industry  is  the  breeding 
of  cattle.  Near  the  town  is  a  fountain,  erected  to  mark  the 
spring  in  which  Otto,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  baptized  the  first 
Pomeranian  converts  to  Christianity  in  x  124.  lyriu  became  a 
town  in   11 50.  • 

PTROCATECHIN,  or  Pysocatechol,  ortho-diozybenzene, 
C»H4(0H)s,  first  prepared  in  1839  by  H.  Reinsch  on  distilling 
catechin  (the  juice  of  Mimosa  catechu);  occurs  free  in  kino  and 
in  beech  wood  tar;  its  sulphonic  acid  is  present  in  the  urine  of 
the  horse  and  man.  It  results  in  the  alkaline  fusion  of  many 
resins,  and  may  be  prepared  by  fusing  ortho-phenobulphonic 
acid,  o-chlorphenol,  o-bromphenol,  and  o-phenoldisulphonic  acid 
with  potash,  or,  better,  by  heating  its  methyl  ether,  guaiacol, 
CA(OH)(OCHj),  a  constituent  of  beechwood  tar,  with  hydriodic 
add. 

Pyrocatechin  crystallizes  in  white  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt 
at  104*  and  boi(  at  245*:  it  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and 
ether.  Ferric  chloride  gives  a  ^reen  coloration  with  the  aqueous 
solution,  whilst  the  alkaline  solution  rapidlv  changes  to  a  green  and 
finally  to  a  black  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  reduces  silver 
solutions  in  the  cold  and  alkaline  copper  on  heating. 

Guaiacol  nlay  be  obtained  directly  from  t)eecnwood  tar,  from 
pyrocatechin  by  methylation  with  potash  and  potassium  methyl 
sulphate  at  180*,  or  from  anisol  by  nitration,  reduction  of  the 
ortno-nitroanisol  to  amino-anisol,  which  is  then  diazotized  and 
boiled  with  water.  It  melts  at  28*  and  boils  at  250**.  It  is  employed 
in  medicine  as  an  expectorant.  The  dimethyl  ether  or  vcratrol 
is  also  used  in  medicine.  Many  other  pyrocatechin  derivatives  have 
been  suggested  for  therapeutic  application.  Guaiacol  cartwnate 
is  known  as  duotal,.the  pnosphate  as  phosphatol.  the  phosphite  as 
guaiaco-phosphal ;  phosphotal  is  a  mixture  of  the  pnosphites  of 
creosote  phenols.  The  valerianic  ester  of  guaiacol  is  known  as 
geosote.  the  benzoic  as  benzosol,  the  salicylic  as  guaiacolsalol, 
while  the  glycerin  ether  appears  as  guaiamar. 

Pyrocatechin  readily  condenses  to  form  heterocyclic  compounds; 
cyclic  esters  are  formed  by  phosphorus  trichloride  and  oxvchloride, 
carbonyl  chloride,  sulphury!  chloride.  &c. :  whilst  ortho-phenylene- 
diamine,  0-aminophenol,  and  c^aminothiophenol  give  phenazine, 
phenoxazine  and  tniodiphenylamine. 

PYROOALLOU  or  Pyrocaluc  Acm,  a  trioxybenzene, 
CftHs(OH)a  (1:2:3),  prepared  by  Scheele  in  1786  by  heating 
gallic  add,  CsHs(0H)3C0}H.  It  is  also  obtained  by  heating 
para-chlorphenoldisulphonic  add  with  potassium  hydroxide. . 

It  forma  white  plates,  melting  at  132*.  readily  soluble  in  water, 
and  subliming  witnout  decomposition.  It  is  an  energetic  reducing 
agent,  a  property  utilized  in  its  application  in  gas  analysis  to  absorb 
oxygen,  ana  in  photography  (q.vl)  as  a  developer.  The  aqueous 
solution  is  turned  bluish  black  by  ferrous  sulphate  containing  a 
ferric  salt.  It  does  not  combine  with  hydroxytamine,  as  does  the 
isomeric  phbroglucin  which  yields  a  trioxime(see  Polvmetrylenes). 
Pyrogallol  dimethyl  ether  is  found  in  beechwood  tar.  PVrogallol 
has  antiseptic  properties  and  is  employed  medicinally  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  psoriasis.  Eugallol.  or  monacetyl  pyrogallol  and  lenigalleU 
or  triaoetyl  pyrogalbl.  are  also  used. 


PYHOLUSITE*  a  mineral  consisting  essentially  of  manganese 
dioxide  (MnOi),  of  importance  as  an  ore  of  manganese.  It  is 
a  aoft,  black,  amorphous  mineral,  often  with  a  granular,  fibrous 
or  columnar  stnicLurc,  and  sometimes  forming  reniform  crusts. 
It  has  a  mciallic  lustre,  and  a  black  or  bluish-black  streak,  and 
readily  soils  the  fingers.    The  specific  gravity  is  about  4*8. 

Supposed  crystals  of  pyrolustte  have  been  proved  to  be  pseudo- 
morphs  after  manganke;  in  fact  the  mineral  often  results  by  the 
dch>-dration  and  oxidation  of  manganite  (Mn^i.HK))i  and  for 
this  reason  it  Ttequendy  contains  a  little  water.  True  crystals  of 
manganese  dioxide  aie  referred  to  the  rare  species  polianite:  they 
are  tt;traj;c[iaL  anri  isuinorphous  with  cassiterite.  Pyrolusite  is 
an  alteration  product  of  other  manganese  minerals— -manganite, 
rhodochroflite^  rhodonite r  &c  It  occurs  as  irregular  masses  and 
nodules  in  the  res^tdual  clayey  materials  resulting  from  the  decom- 
p^i^ttion  of  various  rocks,  for  example,  limestone.  That  it  is  readily 
di  po:3.ked  from  solution  is  shown  t>y  the  frequent  occurrences 
b' jck  dendritk:  markings  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  excellent  examples 
of  which  are  seen  in  mocha  stone  (9.9.)  and  in  the  lithographic  stone 
oE  S-jlt-nhofen  in  Bavaria.  It  is  deposited  from  the  waters  of  some 
5 firing'-,  and  man^anifcrous  noduk»are  dredged  from  the  floor  of 
the  deep  sea. 

As  an  ore  it  b  entcndvely  rained  at  Ilmenau  and  several  other 
pLices^  in  Thuringia,  at  Vorderehrensdorf  near  Prossnitz  in  Moravia, 
Flatten  in  BohemU,  in  North  Wales,  at  several  places  in  the 
United  States  (Vermoni.  Virginia,  Arkansas.  Ac),  Nova  Scotia  and 
OrafiL  P'^Tolusiic,  lu^i  ther  with  the  rather  less  important  ore, 
p&ilomebne,  haa  variou'-  economic  applications.  It  is  extensively 
u^d  for  the  manuUcture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese,  and 
of  various  alloys,  &uch  as  manganese-bronze.  As  an  oxidizing 
agent  it  is  u^n^  in  the  preparation  of  chlorine  and  disinfectants 
(permanganiitts),  and  for  decolorizing  glass:  when  mixed  with 
moltirn  glans  it  a\\diiei  the  ferrous  iron  to  ferric  iron,  and  so  dis- 
charges the  green  and  brown  tints,  hence  the  name  pyrolusite, 
frum  Or.  ri'fi  (hrr)  and  \Ut»  (to  wash).  As  a  colouring  material, 
ii  is  u^t\  in  c-aljco  printing  and  dyeing;  for  imparting  violet, 
aml.M^r  31  nd  black  colours  to  glass,  pottery  and  bricks;  and  in  the 
mjnubciurt  of  gr«ii  ^sid  violet  paints.  (L.  J.  S.) 

PYROMETER  (Gr.  -svp,  fire,  M^pa»t  a  measure),  an  instru- 
mcni  for  measuring;  high  temperatures.  The  term  was  first 
Ub4.'d  by  Muasf  benLrotk  to  denote  an  instrument  wherein  the 
tv mansion  of  a  metal  rod  measured  the  temperature.  Dis- 
rontinuous  tti  r   .  »,  depending  on  the  fusion  of  a  metal 

4^^  !^U,  are  a1  yed.    Prinsep  prepared  a  series  of  alloys 

of  silver  and  t'  '  ^  1  of  gold  and  platinum,  whose  melting 
poinis,  as  determined  by  accurate  instruments,  covered  a  range 
of  lemperaiijre  from  ^■54*  to  1775*,  *t  intervals  of  from  25®  to 
30"".  By  pl^cini;  ingois  in  a  furnace  and  observing  which  one 
mtlted  a  lair  idea  o[  the  temperature  was  T>btained.  Camelley 
and  Williams  employed  certain  salts  of  known  melting  point; 
whilst  the  Soger's  cones,  employed  in  porcelain  manufacture, 
depend  on  thfr  fu:^ion  of  small  cones  made  of  day.  (See  Ther- 
mos e  try  for  scientific  forms.) 

PVROHORPHITE.  a  mineral  spedes  composed  of  lead  chloro- 
phD^phate  (PbClj>Pbf(P04)i,  sometimes  occurring  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  be  mined  as  an  ore  of  lead. 

Cryiftals  are  common,  and  have  the  form  of  a  hexagonal  prism 
tefminated  by  the  basil  planes,  sometimes  combined  with  narrow 
facea  oi  a  hexagonal  p\  f.imid.  Crystals  with  a  barrel-like  curvature 
are  not  uncommon,  ('lobular  and  reniform  masses  are  also  found. 
Ae  proved  by  the  eich^J  figures  on  the  faces,  crystals  possess  the 
same  parallel -laced  In  ciiihedrism  as  apatite,  with  which  mineral 
pyromorphitc  and  als:^  tnimetite  are  isomorphous.  Between  pyro- 
morphite  and  the  or  responding  chloro-arsenate  (mimetite,  (q.v.) 
the  resemblance  in  oL'  mal  characters  is  so  close  that,  as  a  rule, 
it  Ls  only  pos&ible  to  iJntinguish  between  them  by  chemical  tests: 
and  they  were  formttly  confused  under  the  names  "green  lead 
ore  "  anci  "  brown  lead  1  re  "  (German,  CrUnbleiert  and  Braunblaert). 
The  phosphate  was  hr^i  distinguished  chemically  by  M.  H.  Klaproth. 
in  17^4,  and  it  waa  n.^rned  pyromorphite  by  J.  F.  L.  Hausmann  in 
18  lit  being  so  named  from  the  Gr.  vi^p  (fire)  and  tiop^  (form), 
becau;«  when  a  fragnu'nc  of  the  mineral  is  fused  the  globule  assumes 
a  facet (.-d  form  on  solid iiying.  The  colour  of  the  mineral  is  usually 
some  bright  shade  of  h^reen,  yellow  or  brown,  and  the  lustre  is 
fi'smouH.  The  hardra  *  is  31  and  the  specific  gravity  6'5-7*i. 
OwiriK  to  isorrtorphouj^  replacement  of  the  phosphorus  by  arsenic 
ih^r^  m^ay  be  a  gradun.!  passage  from  pyromorphite  to  mimetite. 
V'aritii^Ft  containing  calcium  isoroorphously  replacing  lead  are 
lower  in  density  f&pecific  gravity  5'9--6-5)  and  usually  tighter  in 
colours  they  bear  the  names  oolysphacrite  *'  (because  of  the 
K lobular  farmli,  *'  mitaite  "  from  Mies  in  Bohemia,  "  nussiciite  ^^ 
from  Nuj&i^re  ni'ar  Beameu.  Rh6ne,  France,  and  •'cherokine 
from  CheroWcc  county  in  (jeorgia. 
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INroinoiphhe  has  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  galena  in  the 
OKiriiapd  portions  of  metalliferous  veins,  and  is  frequently  met  with 
in  the  upper  levels  of  lead  mines.  Finely  crystalliaed  specimens 
have  been  found  at  Braubach  and  Ems  in  Nassau,  Wheal  Alfred 
in  Cornwall.  Roughten  Gill  in  Cumberland,  Leadhills  in  Scotland, 
PhoaiixviUe  in  Pennsylvania.  Huelgoat  in  Finist^.  Brittany, 
Ac  At  the  last-named  locality,  as  well  as  at  Wheal  Hope,  near 
Truro  in  Cornwall,  there  were  formerly  found  curious  pseudomorphs 
of  gakna  after  pyromorphite,  known  as  "  blue  lead  ore." 

•^  P,  ^  (L.J.  S.) 

PTRONBS.  in  chemistry,  a  group  of  heterocyclic  compounds, 
containing  a  siz-membered  ring  composed  of  five  carbon  atoms 
and  one  oxygen  atom.  Two  types  are  known,  namely,  the 
a-pyrones,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  lactones  of  5H>zydio- 
lefine  carboxylic  adds,  and  the  7-pyrones,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  anhydrides  of  diolefine  dioi^ketones. — 

(«  (•)  (5)  (6) 

e-Pyrone.  7-Pyrone. 

As  a  class,  the  pyrones  are  rather  tmstable  compounds,  the  ring 

being  readily  broken.    When  digested  with  ammonia,  the  oxygen 

atom  is  replaced  by  the  imino  (:NH)  group,  and  pyridones  or 

oxypyridines  are  formed. 

a'Pyrones.—The  coumalic  compounds  belong  to  this  series, 
and  were  first  obtained  by  A.  Hantzsch  in  1884  {Ann,  222,  p.  x) 
and  H.  v.  Pechmann  {Ber.,  18S4,  17,  p.  936). 

m-Pyrone  or  coumalin,  C^HiO*,  is  obtained  by  distillinK  the  mercury 
•alt  of  coumalic  acid  (from  malic  acid  and  sulphuric  acio)  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen.  It  u  an  oily  liquid  which  boils  at  206-209*  C,  and 
with  alkalis  it  gives  formyl  crotonic  acid.  HOsC>CH  :CH-CHt*CHO. 
m'-fDim^ky^-m.-pyron*  or  mesitene  lactone,  CtH/>i.  u  obtained  from 
iso^hydracetic  add  (from  aceto-acetic  ester  and  sulphuric  acid). 
PkenylcounuUin  or  •'-phnnyt-m.-pyrone,  C»Ha(C«Ht)0|.  u  found  in 
coto-bark.  When  heated  with  alkalis  it  yields  benzoic  add  and 
acetophenone ;  reduction  by  hydriodic  add  gives  ^phenyl  valeric 
acid,  and  when  heated  with  ammonium  acetate  and  ammonia 
it  yiekls  phenylpyridone.  It  forms  an  addition  product  with 
phenol  and  with  aniline:  the  latter  gives  diphenylpyridone  when 
boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  add.  Paracoknn,  CisH^i, 
which  also  occurs  in  coto-nnd,  appears  to  be  a  bisozymethylene 
phenylpyrone,  C^,0,.C«H,(CH,0,). 

Various  pyrononts  (keto-dihydropyrones)  derived  from  the 
compound  having  formula  1.  (below)  are  known,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  dekydracetic  acid,  C«HaOi,  first  obtained  by  Geuther 
Uena'sche  Zeit,  1866.  p.  8).  It  may  be  prepared  by  distilung  aceto- 
acetic  ester  alone,  by  heating  it  with  acetic  anhydride  to  200*  C. 
or  by  heating  acetyl  chbride  with  pyridine  to  200-220*  C.  J.  N. 
Collie  regards  it  as  having  formula  11.,  whilst  Feist  {Ann.  1890,  257, 
p.  253)  favours  formula  III. 

OCCH :CH      OC  CH :CCH,COCH,  OCCH :CCH, 

HiCCOO       H,CCOO  CHrCOHCCOO 

(I.)  (II.)  (III.) 

It  crystallizes  in  tables  which  melt  at  108-109*  C,  and  is  a  weak 
acid.  'Alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into  aceto-acetic  ester,  and  with 
concentrated  aqueous  caustic  potash  it  is  completely  decomposed 
into  acetoue,  acetic  add  and  carbon  monoxide. 

y-Pyrones. — Many  of  these  compounds  are  found  as  natur- 
ally  occurring  substances:  thus  chelidonic  add  is  found  in 
Ckeiidonium  majus  and  meconic  add  in  opium,  and  the  more 
complex  flavone  and  flavonol  derivatives  are  also  found  in 
various  plants.  The  7-pyrones  may  be  synthesized  by  elimi- 
nating water  from  the  lys  irikctones:— 

.CH,COCO,R  JCH<:r-C(hK 

0C<^  -^       OC<  >0 

XHrCOCOiR  N:H:C1C0,R 

Acetone  dioxalic  ester.  — *         Chelidonic  ester. 

yPyrone  or  pyrocomane,  C^HiOi.  melting  at  32*  C.  and  boiling 
at  210-215*  C.,  is  obuined  by  eliminating  carbon  dioxide  from 
chelidonic  acid  (obtained  as  above),  or  from  comanic  acid,  obuined 
by  heating  chelidonic  add.  a*'Dimetkyl'y-pyrone,  C»Ht(CHi)iOi,  is 
obtained  Dy  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  the  ester  of  the  corre- 
spondine  acid  (Feist,  Ann.,  1890,  257,  p.  272):  by  the  action  of 
cartwnyT  chloride  on  the  copper  derivative  of  acetoacetic  ester, 
and  by  the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  on  dehydracetic 
acid.  It  forms  a  barium  salt  which  with  an  add  yields  diacetyl 
acetone.  The  most  striking  proocrty  of  this  compound  is  that  it 
forms  salts  with  mineral  acids  (J.N.  Collie  and  Tickle.  Journ.  Chem. 
Soc.,  1899.  p.  710).  For  example,  hydrochloric  acid  adds  on  at  the 
oxygen  atom,  since  the  salts  so  formed  are  relatively  unstable  and 
undergo  complete  hydrolysis  in  dilute  aqueous  solution.   The  oxygen 


atom  is  probably  tetravalent,  and  the  aalu  are  to  be  1  _    

oxonium  salts  (see  Oxycbn).  CoUie  {Jown.  Chent.  Ssc,  1904,  8^ 
p.  971)  is  of  the  opink>n  that  both  oxygen  atoms  are  to  be  Rf^xded 
as  tetravalent  in  these  salts  and  gives  the  secood  fonsnla  bebv 
for  the  molecule. — 

HCCOCH  HC — C-CH 

hk:C-o.C CH,  la-OH  I 


iTfci 


tricarboxylic 


\-^ 


Mtconic  acid,  at  oxypyrone  tricarboxylic  acid  (j-a 
C»HO|(OH)(CO|H)s,  found  m  opium,  crystalUaes  in  ociaas  and  giyei 
a  characteristic  d^  red  colour  with  ferric  chkxioe.  On  beati^ 
to  200*  it  gives  comenk  add,  CtH  A(OH)(CO|H),  and  00  disttBaboo 
pyroroeconicacidor^-oxypyrone.  QttComfntcaodaecA.PteatoKr, 
uass.,  1906,  36  (L),  p. 


The  tetrahydro-T-pyrones  may  be  obtained  by  the  c 
of  aldehydes  with  acetone-dicarbozyUc  ester  m  die 
hydrodUoric  add. 

BenMopyrones. 

Compounds  of  this  type  are  known  in  botb  the  a  and  y 
series,  the  former  induding  the  coumarins  iq.9.)  and  isocob- 
marins,  and  the  latter  a  number  of  naturally  occuninf  dycstm 
which  may  be  considered  as  derivatives  of  flavone  (see  oBder). 

The  isocaumarins  (annexed  formula)  may  be  prepared  by  theaoks 
of  add  chlorides  or  anhydrides  on  orthocyanbenzyl  cyuode  ifier^ 
1892,  2^,  p.  3563):  by  the  mokcular  rearrange- 
ment of  the  benzal  or  alkylidene  phthalides  (S. 
Gabriel,  Ber.,  188^,  18,  p.  2443;  1887,  20,  p.  2363).  < 
and  by  the  action  of  manganrsr  dknode  and 
hydrodiloric  add  on  ^-naphthoquinone. 

The  parent  substance  of  the  r-group,  namdy  I 
betuihT-pyrone  (chromone),  was  obuined  in  1900 
by  S.  Rubemann  (Joum.  Chmn.  Sec.,  77,  p.  11 79) 
by  heating  its  carboxylic  add  (fornjed  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  on  pbenozyfamark  add) 
in  vacuo.  It  crysullixes  in  colourless  needles,  and  iu  aolutiofl  ts 
concentrated  sulphuric  ackl  is  yeltow  with  a  blue  flooresoeoce. 
The  naturally  occurring  compounds,  chrysin,  g^anein,  qneroetJE. 
apigenine,  &c.,  are  consklered  to  be  derivauves  of  flavone  tor 
flavonol),  which  is  a  phenyl-2-benxo-T-Pyrooe  (S.  Kostanedki,  Ber, 
-898-1906).      Flavone    and     flavonol  possess  the  followinf  coa- 


sAco/ 


stitutions,  the  positions  of 
the  numbers: — 


the  subttituents  being  indicated  bf 


Flavone.  Flavonol. 

Flatfoiif,  €^^U[|0ty  is  obulnctl  by  ihif  action  o[  iv.tAu*.iijn4  h'j  tii-,-.!.^ 
on  the  dcei)  t  dtrivaEivc  of  t*niylidfne-ortho-oiiyA.cetoph«3ac.M  h 
forms  caliiiirle^a  nfeiJlcfr,  wbifh  <]ihwU-«  in  txiivn^ntrsled  m^fM^ 
ad  J  wLih  JL  ycllaw  colour  And  (how  a  iAint  blue  Aih  '" 

fut-rn  with  ca.ii4tk  a1k4li»  it  yktds  ulicylk  acid, 
orth 'ONyacctophenont  And  beftzj>k  add,  the  bitter  tW9  ( 
beir>,;  ji1»  foriDHl  by  its  hydroEyii^  *riih  Kxlium  cfhytaiei 
or  1  j-rhaByHavone,  CnHj^ij  lin  ytllow  dye,  *hw:h  (n*v  be  iQ 
frc]ri  tfjc  buds  oi  djHerent  varitiiti  <^  the  [x>pUr,  On  hy 
it  yields  phlaroelucin  ami  betijoic  and  atretic 
been  synintsLEcd  by  heating  trimetho*y  bcpviyt 
(froin  ctdyl  benrajte  and  phlorjcetDphei^iie  irtt  .  , 
witb  hvdriodic  acni,  and  alio  by  the  actioa  of  liyjilj*f»  '^^ 
on  ?  4-dtb™m  I'i-dimtthoxyfliivonone,  Cchiam  m 
flavone  or  i^-dioxyflavonol,  CnHitOi.  crystalllna  Id  ) 
It  hns  btrn  «ynihei<ii(>d  from  liydro«ydJn 
CM  ^HCH  CO[i]  C,Hs(OHMOCH,)i|3  4*),  ^^  mijlripf  i  y.. 
m< '^  Mjcyfijiiiinone  com  pound  yielding  a  mtrCTicxoiiirpD'jiLd  :j<^ 
whic  1 1  gaUn^in  it  obtained  by  the  ^Clk>P  vi  concent  t»t«d  ^y^^D^ 
acid  ApiCf'tini  of  rs'V'inotyflavonr,  CuHiJiii.  icmud  la  «Mi 
and  in  Hr^'lt^y,  cnrtaHirf^  in  pak  yellow  neetllrL  On  h^^  H 
nui'L-r.M.c  trmperatuTKri  with  oiufitic  s^kalis  it  givfsr  pbkv^Hidi 
an  >  iccTophcnone,  whilst  si  higHcT  terawntum  k  yIM 

pr  i<    and  mrj-oitybeTvjdf  acids  and  |ffilo«Qilifeiii.     ^ 

ob  .iih^iicaSty  by   brominaiinE   rii'-trtmctw  *       •"" 

the  rt  'ih.nt!;  t ribromo-compfHjnd  by  the  ct>n*«;iiti¥ie  ) 
alcohtjlic  paush  and  hydriodK  add  ytetdiTtf  ap««:iuiM. 
or  r  1  4' iri«*vilivortoV,  CiJfirf}*,  i»  foufld  in  iW  bk^a 
^hi'^r.itn  £prtsiyii4fi  and  D.  tmit.    Ii  is  obtained  bf  the  ] 
hy  !  ,  Hik-  iirid  on  kaentphcrid.  *nd  rnr«tal1i«s  re  1 
wJi    U  Mrt  fusion  Tffiih  »u»tk  altulia  gjvf  jmm'Owyhtnteit  adt  t 
ph    7  ■^tis^  In.    It  ill  obtained  synthriioillv  'r"™  hydrtray^trimrtlsi 
chi  - 


]i  i*  rjbta  irwd  f-ym  Kr  t  ioi  lly  f  mm  bydrcisjr „ 

^n|4icjhlOCH:CH'COlJ]C,H,(OHu'OCJUi^i't  . 
1  .iiTubr  10  rKit  used  tot  galan^ti.     Katm0trti  mttm 


toji"   Im  f  wiih  Rjliridn  jind  ilpinin  in  g»\giiiiA  root. 

in  fufr  yrlljw  n»-dletr  which  dissdve  m  the  cavMk  L 

iniensc  ydlow  calmir,  and  in  concentrated  sulphiide  Kid  wtti « 
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4  COCHxfOHC  CcHj(OCH,),-> 


yellow  colour  and  blue  fluorescence.  Fisetin  or  3-3''4'-trioxyllavono1, 
C|»HmO«.  occurs  in  the  wood  of  Quebracho  Colorado,  and  can  be  obtained 
by  heating  fustic  with  dilute  acids.  It  crystallizes  in  pale  yellow 
needles.  In  dilute  alcoholic  alkalis  it  shows  a  dark  green  fluores- 
cence. On  fusion  with  caustic  alkalis  it  yields  phloroglucin,  resorcin 
and  protocatechuic  acid,  whilst  if  air  be  passed  through  its  alcoholic 
solution  it  yields  protocatechuic  acid  and  resorcin.  It  is  obuined 
synthetically  /rom^  2-oxy-3-^-dimethoxy-^-ethoxy-cha1kone.  The 
various  steps  in  this  synthesis  are  shown  oelow,  since  the  method 
employed  is  applicable  to  other  members  of  the  group. 

C,H4<K 

>CU1rC0-CH:CUCJU(0CH»)« 

CJBtf/\^     VHOHaCOCHjh^-CliiOfY'     Vh  CJl,(OCHa), 

i 
CAPTl  XH  CcHs(OCHj),  ->  HCfY       N^CJUOH), 

This  structure  of  the  fiaetin  molecule  was  confirmed  by  Herzig 
iMonats.,  1891.  12.  p.  177).  who  showed  that  the  tetraeihyl  ether 
of  fisetin  on  hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potash  gave  dicihylproto* 
catechuic  acid  and  dicthylfisctol,  the  latter  on  oxidation  yielding 
ethyl-;S-resorcylic  acid,  which  had  been  previously  obtained  by 
oxidizing  resacetophcnone  ethyl  ether.  Luteolin  or  i'3-3'-4'-tetroxy- 
flavonc,  C|»Hi«(%,  is  found  in  the  weld  obtained  from  Reseda  luteola. 
It  crystallizes  in  small  yellow  needles,  which  dissolve  in  solutions 
of  the  caustic  alkalis  with  a  bright  yellow  colour.  On  fusion  with 
caustic  alkalis  it  yields  phloroglucin  and  protocatechuic  acid.  It 
is  obtained  syntnetically  from  i«3'3'-a -tetramethoxy-flavanone 
by  bromination,  the  tribromo<ompound  being  decomposed  by  the 
successive  use  of  alcoholic  potash  and  concentrated  hydriodic  acid. 
Quercetin  or  l*3*3''^'*tetroxyflavonol,  CuHi/)i.  is  a  decomposition 
product  cl  quercitnn  rind,  and  is  found  in  many  plants.  It  is 
obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  quercitrin  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  a  pale  yellow  crystalline  powder.  Alcohol  hydrolyscs  it  to 
protocatechuic  acid  and  phloroglucin.  It  is  prepared  synthetic* 
ally  from  2-hydroxy-3-4-4''6'-tetramcthoxy-chalkone.  Rhamnetin, 
Ci»H«0«-OCHa.  the  monorocthyl  ether,  is  a  pale  yellow  powder. 
Rkamnaxin.  CitHsO»(OCHi)t.  the  dimethvl  ether,  crystallizes  in 
yellow  needles.  Morin  or  i'3'2'-4'-tetroxynavonol.  CuHi^.  occurs 
in  the  wood  of  AutscorpU  integrifotia,  ana  crystallizes  in  long  yellow 
needles,  which  on  fusion  with  caustic  alkali  decompose  into  phloro- 
glucin, resorcin  and  oxalic  acid.  On  reduction  with  sodium 
amalgam  in  alkaline  solution  it  yields  phloroglucin  and  ^resorcylic 
acid.  It  yields  a  tetramcthyl  ether  and  a  penta-acetate.  It  naa 
been  synthesized  from^  l'^*2''4'-tetramethoxy  flavanone  by  con- 
vertinff  this  into  its  tsonitroso  compound,,  which  yields  morin 
trimethyl  ether  on  hydrolysis  by  sulphuric  acid.  Myricetin  or 
l-3-3'-4  "S'-penta-oxy  flavonol.  CuHuOi,  found  in  the  rind  of  Myrica 
nag^  and  also  in  Sicilian  sumach,  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles 
which  dissolve  with  a  green  colour  in  dilute  alkalis.  On  fusion 
with  caustic  alkalis  it  yields  gallic  acid  and  phloroglucin. 

The  parent  substance  of  the  group,  namely  ckroman  (annexed 

formula),  was  obtained  by  J.  v.  Braun  and  A. 

yCHfCHs    SteindorfT  in  1905  {Ber.,  38.  p.  850}  by  diazotizing 

C»H<^  I      .  ortho-amino-T-chlorpropylbenzene    and    heating 

^  O-'CHs    the  resulting  chlorpropylphenol  with  a  caustic 

alkali.     It  is  a  colourless  oil  which  boils  at  314- 

3IS*  C.  and  possesses  a  characteristic  peppermint  odour. 

For  the  dioenzo-pyrones  see  Xantuonb. 

FTROPB  (pronotinced  pTrflp),  a  deep  red  variety  of  garnet, 
named  from  the  Gr.  rvputw^t  (fiery)  in  allusion  to  its  colour^ 
It  is  used,  like  almandine  (q.v.),  as  a  gem-stone,  but  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  absence  of  any  tinge  of  violet  in  its  colour 
and  by  its  lower  specific  gravity  (3*7  or  3*8,  while  that  of  alman- 
dine is  4*1  to  4*3).  The  typical  colour  of  pyrope  is  blood-red, 
though  sometimes  a  trace  of  orange  gives  rise  to  a  hyadnthine 
hue:  occasionally  the  mineral  becomes  nearly  black,  as  seen 
in  the  pyrope  of  Arendal  in  Norway.  Crystals  are  rare,  but 
cubic  forms  have  been  observed.  Pyrope  may  be  regarded  as 
A  magnesium-aluminium  garnet  (see  Garnet),  but  it  usually 
contains  more  or  less  calcium,  iron,  manganese  and  chromium; 
and  the  rich  colour  of  the  mineral  seems  due  to  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  last  three  metals,  though  their  exact  condition  in 
th^  mineral  has  not  been  determined. 

Pyrope  ji:enerany  occurs  in  jpains  embedded  in  peridotites  (olivine 
Crocks)  or  m  serpentine  resulting  from  their  altcratioo,  or  it  b  found 


a-t  toiDse  grmifis  In  detritus  due  to  the  disintegration  of  the  matrix. 
The  grMtii  mAy  be  surrounded  by  a  chtoritic  rind,  or  by  a  crust  of 
a  fibruua  mineral  called  by  A.  Schrauf  kclyphite  (from  the  Gr. 
tiL>.u4im,  4  nut  ^ttcll).  which  seems  in  some  cases  to  bean  amphibole. 
In  I  he  serpen  line  of  Zobllu  and  of  Greifcndotf  near  Leipzig,  in 
Sjxony.  inro|M.-  is  characteristically  developed;  and  the  Saxon 
^urneiii.  iuumi  loose  in  gravels,  were  referred  to  by  G.  Agricola 
a-k  iit  tuirk  a»  1546.  Several  localities  in  Bohemia  are  famous  for 
yicldtni;  p>rvpr.  and  from  its  characteristic  occurrence  here  it  is 
oiittt  tnuwn,  even  when  found  elsewhere,  as  Bohemian  garnet. 
The  girnei-br^iring  district  is  a  tract  of  about  70  square  kikmietres 
in  the  north  ol  Bohemia,  the  chief  locality  being  Meronitz  near 
Biljn.  it  t!s  noidble  that  the  pyrope  is  found  at  Meronitz  in  a  clayey 
(Calcareous  tufa  or  conglomerate,  with  opal  and  serpentine,  products 
of  I  tic  <JccDmtx>sition  of  a  pcridotite.  It  occurs  also  in  sands  and 
gra^-eU  near  Chrastian.  Lobositz,  Triblitz,  Podseditz,  Chodolitz, 
and  at  ^veral  etcher  localities  in  the  Mittel  Gebirge,  between  Teplitz 
;kndl  Lei  I  merit  JE-  It  is  believed  that  the  original  pyrope-beiring 
rocks  rf^LiltixI  Irom  the  eruptive  activity  which  gave  rise  to  Lin- 
Svrkd  }\m,  ne.ir  Starrey.  The  garnets  in  the  detritus  are  accom- 
fKi tiled  by  fircon,  q>inel,  corundum,  cyanite,  tourmaline,  olivine,  &c. 
ThiDUgh  ^vncT^ily  very  small,  they  are  abundant,  and  are  used 
not  onJy  as  ornamental  stones,  but  as  a  counterpoise  in  delicate 
weigh inif  and  as  an  abrasive  agent.  To  obtain  the  stones  the 
dctriiun  i&  washed,  and  the  garnets  picked  out  by  hand  and  then 
sized  fbrouEh  ^kvt%.  The  pyrope  is  generally  rose<ut  or  step<ut, 
and  oltrn  mounted  with  a  loil.  Beads  are  faceted  all  over.  Some 
pyrope  \f>  cut  rn  cabockon,  forming,  like  almandine,  carbuncle,  and 
i\  v^ry  dark  thi-  ^tone  is  hollowed  at  the  back  so  as  to  iform  a  "  garnet- 
^hi^ll.  '  The  imlustry  of  cutting  Bohemian  garnets  is  centred  in 
rurnniu  on  the  iser,  near  Reichenberg;  but  there  are  also  works  at 
othc-r  tocalitin.  Large  stones  are  very  rare,  but  a  Bohemian  pyrope 
A-3  \ikr%t  a.i  A  hen's  esg  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  treasury  at 
\'ii.  nna ',  and  Another  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  in  the  GrQne  GewAlbe 
q[  Dresden. 

Pyrope  occurs  in  many  localities  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
Stat»,  esp<.-cijl1y  in  Colorado,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  where  it 
ii  oficD  called  "  ruby."  It  is  found  loose  in  sand  accompanied  by 
<j1iviFic.  arttJ  h^jF,  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  a  peridotite.  The 
Navjja  Jrtdian^  of  New  Mexico  collect  the  rarnet  from  the  sands 
of  The  Anr-hiLK  and  scorpion-holes.  Very  nne  pyrope  occurs  in 
the  dijmond-fu-lds  of  South  Africa,  having  been  aerived  from 
ulivint -bearing  rocks.  It  occurs  in  the  blue-ground  and  in  the 
diEntu'  jf  ilu'  river-diggings.  The  Cape  garnets  have  usually  a 
cull  ..  ..I..ur,  Ljt  some  stones  incline  to  an  orange  hue.  The  finest 
pvr.>r.4'  1^  <<!'<  n  cut  as  a  brilliant,  and  passes  under  the  misleading 
name-  .•!  "  C-ij-^-  ruby."  A  pyrope-bcanng  rock,  rather  like  that  ol 
S .  n  [  h  A  r  rir J  .111- urs  in  Elliott  county,  Kent  ucky ,  U.S.  A. ;  it  is  notable, 
luo.  thjt  p>r4*]ifr  is  found  near  Ehe  in  Fife,  in  Scotland,  where  it 
ccciurv  in  vo!r;:nic  agglomerates  and  in  basaltic  dikes.  Sir  A. 
Gi  Ll;i<^  ha^  poir^icd  out  the  suggestive  resemblance  of  the  occurrence 
ihcre  ID  iKsi  In  South  Africa. 

Sec  "  Bohemian  Garnets."  by  G.  F.  Kunz.  Trans.  Amer.  Inst. 
Miiunc  £>i£-  hi^3).  xxi.  341;  and  "  Die  bohmischen  Granatlager- 
siattcn."  by  Dr  Hans  Oehmichen,  Zeit,  /.  prakL  Ceol.  (1900).  viii.  1. 
Both  papers  contain  bibliographical  lists.  (F.  W.  R.*) 

PYBOPHORirS  (Gr.  ri}p,  fire,  ^pcty,  to  bear),  a  subsUnce 
which  spontaineously  inflames  on  contaa  with  the  air.  One  of 
Lhe  earliest  known  is  that  of  Homberg,  prepared  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  ;\lum  and  finely  divided  carbon  to  redness  in  a 
du^rd  tube.  On  opening  the  tube  and  emptying  out  the  black 
te^idue  (con^iiting  of  potassium  sulphide,  aluminium  sulphate 
a^nd  carbun)  it  promptly  catches  fire.  Many  readily  oxidizable 
substAntcs^,  c^frccially  when  very  finely  divided,  have  the  same 
property,  MetiUic  iron  and  cobalt,  when  prepared  under 
cerLaiji  condiEions,  are  pyrophoric,  as  is  also  ferrous  oxide. 
Spontaneously  inflammable  liquids  are  also  known,  e.g.  certain 
alky  I  metiiMit:  compounds,  phosphorus  dihydride,  &c. 

PYno  PHY  LUTE,  a  mineral  species  belonging  to  the  clay 
family,  and  curnposed  of  hydrous  aluminium  silicate  HAl  (SiQi)s. 
1i  Dctur^  In  two  more  or  less  distinct  varieties,  namely,  as 
cr>'staHine  folia  and  as  compact  masses;  distinct  crystals  are 
nol  known. 

The  fnfia  tiavc  a  pronounced  pearly  lustre,  owing  to  the  presence 
uf  a  fjerk-ct  clu^vage  parallel  to  their  surfaces:  they  are  flexible 
but  not  elastic,  and  are  usually  arranged  radially  in  fan-like  or 
sphemal  grouiji..  This  variety,  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe, 
€?[Uj1iaU'4  and  swells  up  to  many  times  its  original  volume,  hence 
t  he  name  pyraphyllite.  from  the  Greek  rCp  (fire)  and  4ilKk»  (a  leaf), 
^iven  by  R.  Hk*rmann  in  1839.  The  colour  of  both  varieties  is 
white,  pale  jfretrt.  greyish  or  yellowish;  they  are  very  soft  (H.  - 1-2) 
and  are  (irea!.>  to  the  touch.  The  specific  gravity  is  2 '8-2 -9.  The 
iwu  varietitii  ar*;  thus  very  nmilar  respectively  to  talc  (g.».)  and  its 
coniput  variety  steatite,  which  is,  hosrevtr,  a  hydrous  magnesium 
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silicate.    The  compact  variety  of  |mx>phyUite  it  used  for  slate 

eincils  and  tailors'  chalk  ("  French  chalk  "),  and  is  carved  by  the 
hinese  into  small  images  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds.  Other 
soft  compact  minerals  (steatite  and  pinite)  used  (or  these  Chinese 
carvinn  are  included  with  pyrophyUite  under  the  terms  agalmato- 
lite  and  pagodite. 

PyropnyUite  occurs  in  schistose  rocks,  often  associated  with 
cyanite.  of  which  it  is  an  alteration  product.  Pale  green  foliated 
masses,  very  like  talc  in  appearance,  are  found  at  Bereaovsk  near 
Ekaterinburg  in  the  Urals,  and  at  Zermatt  in  Switzerland.  The 
most  extensive  deposits  are  in  the  Deep  river  region  of  North 
Carolina,  where  the  compaa  variety  is  mined,  and  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia. 

PYROXENE,  an  important  group  of  rock-forming  minerals, 
very  similar  in  chemical  composition  and  general  characters 
to  the  amphiboles  ig.v.).  Although  crystallizing  in  three  differ- 
ent systems,  they  all  possess  distinct  prismatic  cleavages,  the 
angles  between  which  are  about  87*  (the  cleavage  angle  in  the 
amphiboles  being  56°).  They  are  metasilicates.  but,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table,  the  composition  varies  widely  in  the 
different  q>ecies,  with  corresponding  differences  in  the  various 
physical  characters.  The  name  pyroiene  was  originally  given 
by  R.  J.  Haiiy  in  1796  to  the  black  crystals  of  augite  found  in 
the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna:  he  derived  the  name  from  the 
Greek  «€p  (fire)  and  (ivoc  (a  stranger),  because  he  thought 
that  the  crystals  had  been  accidentally  caught  up  by  the  lavas 
which  contained  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pyroxenes 
are,  next  to  the  felspars,  the  commonest  constituents  of  igneous 
rocks  of  almost  ail  kinds,  being  especially  characteristic  of 
those  of  basic  composition.  An  igneous  rock  composed  almost 
wholly  of  pyroxene  is  known  as  a  pyroxenite.  Besides  being 
minerals  of  primary  origin  in  igneous  rocks,  the  pyroxenes  are  also 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  metamorphic  rocks,  for  example, 
in  crystalline  limestones,  being  then  of  secondary  origin. 

At  the  present  day  the  name  pyroxene  is  used  as  a  group  name 
for  all  the  minerals  enumerated  below,  though  sometimes  it  is  also 
applied  as  a  specific  name  to  include  the  monoclinic  members 
diopside,  hedenbergite.  schefferite  and  augite. 
Onhorhombic  Series. 

Ensutite MaSiOi. 

Bronzite         (Nfg.Fe)SiOi. 

Hypersthene (Fe.Mg)SiO». 

Monoclinic  Series. 

Diopside CaMg(SiOi)<. 

Hedenbergite CaFc(SiOj)i. 

Schefferite (Ca.Mg)(Fe.Mn)(SiO>).. 

....  ( Ca(%.Fc)(SiO,),with 

'^"K»*« )  (Mg.Fe)(Al,Fe),SiO*. 

Acmite NaFe^"(SiO»)t. 

Spodumene LiAI(SiOi)t. 

Jadeite NaAUSiO.).. 

Wollastonite CaSiO». 

Pectolite        HNaCat(SiO»)i. 

Rosenbuschlte NaiCaiI(Si.Zr.Ti)Oa]«. 

Anorthic  Series. 

Rhodonite MnSiOi. 

Babingtonite       ......   (Ca,Fe,Mn)SiOiFei"'(SiOi)». 

Hioftd^hUte        (Ca.Na),Fl(Si.Zr)0,]. 

For  details  respecting  the  special  characters  and  modes  of  occur* 
rence  of  most  of  these  species  reference  mav  be  made  to  the  respec- 
tive headings:  others  not  so  treated  are  brtcflv  mentioned  below. 
Hedenbergite,  or  calcium  iron  pyroxene,  is  a  black  mineral  closely 
allied  to  diopside  {g.v.)  and,  owing  to  the  isomorphous  replacement 
of  iron  by  magnesium,  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  division  between 
them.  Schefferite,  or  manganese  pyroxene,  is  a  brown  mineral 
found  in  the  manganese  mines  of  Sweden.  Pectolite  is  a  secondary 
mineral  occurring  as  white  masses  with  a  radially  fibrous  structure 
in  the  veins  and  cavities  of  basic  igneous  rocks.  Babinetonite 
is  found  as  small  black  crystals  on  felspar  in  the  granite  ol  Baveno 
in  luly,  and  in  the  Haytor  iron  mine  in  Devonshire.  Rosenbuschite, 
hiortdahlite,  and  some  other  rare  members  containing  zirconium 
and  fluorine,  occur  as  accessory  constituents  in  the  nepheline- 
syenite  of  southern  Norway. 

PYROZENITB,  s  rock  consisting  essentially  of  minerals  of 
the  pyroxene  group,  such  as  augite  and  diallage,  hjrpersthene, 
bronzite  or  enstatite.  Names  have  been  given  to  members  of 
this  group  according  to  their  component  minerals,  e.g.  pyroxenite 
(augite),  diallagite  (diallage),  hypersthenite  (hypersthene), 
bronzitites  (bronzite),  websterite  (diallage  and  hypersthene). 
Closdy  allied  to  thii  group  are  the  homblendites,  consisting 


essentially  of  hornblende.     The  term  perknite  (Gr. 
dark)  has  also  been  used  to  designate  the  whole  series. 

They  are  essentially  of  igneous  origin,  though  some  pynmokei 
are  included  in  the  meumorphic  complex  of  the  Lrwisiaa  d 
Scotland;  those  pyroxene  rocks  which  result  from  the  costact 
alteration  of  impure  limestones  are  described  as  pyroxene  hen- 
felses  (calc-silicate  hornfelses).  The  pyroxenites  are  cloeeiy  aSki 
to  the  gabbros  and  norites,  from  which  they  differ  by  the  abaesce  of 
felspar,  and  to  the  peridotites,  which  are  distinguished  from  thm 
by  containing  olivine.  This  connexion  b  indicated  also  by  their 
mode  of  occurrence,  for  they  usually  accompany  maaaes  of  gabbo 
and  peridotite  and  seldom  are  found  by  themselves.  Tney  sic 
strictly  plutonic  and  often  very  coarse-grained, 
vidua!  crystals  which  may  be  several  inches  in  length.  1  nc 
accessory  minerals,  in  addition  to  olivine  and  f^par,  are 
and  spinels,  Earnet.  iron  oxides,  rutile,  scapohte.  They  frc^uesitlT 
occur  in  the  form  of  dikes  or  segregations  in  gabbfo  and  perrionce: 
e.g.  in  Shetland,  0>rtlandt  on  the  Hudson  river.  North  CaroSsa 
(websterite).  Baltimore,  New  Zealand,  and  in  Saxony.  The  oob- 
ponent  minerals  often  have  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
surrounding  rock.  By  decomposition  the  rocks  coosisring  of 
pyroxene  pass  into  serpentines,  which  sometimes  pcvaerve  the 
original  structures  of  the  primary  minerals,  such  as  the  laninatioa 
of  hypersthene  and  the  rectangular  cleavage  of  augite.  Cndcr 
pressure-metamorphism  hornblende  is  developed  and  variota 
types  of  amphibolite  and  hornblende-schist  are  produced.  Occa- 
sionally rocks  rich  in  pyroxene  are  found  as  basic  lacies  of  nephehae 
syenite:  a  good  example  is  provided  by  the  roelanite  pyroxeaAa 
associated  with  borolanite  (o.v.)  at  Ledbeg  in  Suthcrlandshire. 

U-  S.  F.) 

PYRRHO  OF  BUS  (c.  360-270  B.C.),  a  Greek  sceptic  pkOo- 
sopher  and  founder  of  the  school  known  as  PynhasaaL 
Diogenes  LaCrtius  (ix.  6x),  quoting  from  ApoUodoms,  says  that 
he  was  at  first  a  painter,  and  that  pictures  by  him  were  in  exiil- 
ence  in  the  gymnasium  at  Elis.  Later  he  was  diverted  10 
philosophy  by  the  works  of  Democritus.  and  becaxne  acquainted 
with  the  Megarian  dialectic  through  Bryson,  pupil  of  Stilpa 
With  Anaxarchus,  he  went  to  the  East  in  the  train  of  Alexander, 
and  studied  in  India  under  the  Gymnosophists  (f  .*.)  and  oatkr 
the  Magi  in  Persia.  From  the  Oriental  phDosophy  he  secaa 
to  have  adopted  a  life  of  solitude.  Returning  to  Eiis,  he  bvcd 
in  poor  circumstances,  but  highly  honoured  by  the  EHans  aad 
also  by  the  Athenians,  who  gave  him  the  righu  of  dtixendtip. 
His  doctrines  are  known  mainly  through  the  satiric  writings 
(2iX)UH)  of  his  pupil  Timon  of  Phlius  (the  SiUograpber).  The 
main  principle  of  his  thought  is  expressed  in  the  word  aaU^epsu, 
which  implies  the  impossibility  of  knowing  thin^  in  thdr 
own  nature.  Against  every  statement  the  cootradictoiy 
may  be  advanced  with  equal  reason  (fvovtfeMla  rwr  yjb^^ ). 
Secondly,  it  is  necessary  in  view  of  this  fact  to  preserve  aa 
attitude  of  intellectual  suspense  (frox4),  or,  as  Timon  ezprcued 
it,  Mhf  fiaXXor  {i.e.  no  assertion  more  valid  than  another). 
Tlie  same  idea  is  expressed  also  by  the  terms  d^ipq^a  (eqoE- 
brium)  and  it^aaUi  (refusal  to  speak,  non-committal  silenct). 
Thirdly,  these  results  are  applied  to  life  in  general.  Pynho 
concludes  that,  since  nothing  can  be  known,  the  dhly  proper 
attitude  is  imperturbability  {alareaia).  The  impossibility  of 
knowledge,  even  in  regard  to  our  own  ignorance  or  doubt, 
should  induce  the  wise  man  to  withdraw  into  himself,  avokfiag 
the  stress  and  emotion  which  belong  to  the  contest  of  vaia 
imaginings.  This  drastic  scepticism  is  the  first  and  the  mott 
thorough  exposition  of  agnosticism  in  the  history  of  thoughL 
Its  ethical  results  may  be  compared  with  the  ideal  tianqiiiSty 
of  the-  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans.  (For  its  relation  to  the  New 
Academy  and  to  scepticism  in  general  see  Sclfiicjsm  aed 
Megauam  School  or  Philosophy.) 

See  histories  of  philosophy  by    Zeller.  Erdmana,  tTebenwf : 

itter  and  Preller,  {  3^:  Waddington.  Pyrrkon  ei  It  pyrrkemis^ 

(1877):  Zimmermann.  DarsieUung  d.  tyrfk.  PkU.  (1841  j  and  VAf 


Ritter  and  Preller,  f  364;  Waddington.  Pyrrkon  et  te  tyrrke^s^ 
(1877):  Zimmermann.  DatsieUung  d.  tyrrk.  PkU.  (1841  j  and  Tdc 
Vr sprung  und  Bedeutung  d.  pyrrk.  PkU.  (1843):  Wachamath.  De 


Tiwunu  Pklicsio  (1859). 

PYRRHOnTE.'a  mineral  species  consisting  of  iron  snlphidr 
and  crystallizing  in  the  hexagonal  system.  The  formoU  is 
Fe«S»4.i  where  n  may  vary  from  5  to  16;  usually  it  is  Fer  Sg  or 
Fcii  Si»,  the  latter  being  also  the  composition  of  the  aitificolly 
prepared  compound.  Small  amounts  of  nickel  and  oobak 
are  often  present. 
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Cryttab  have  the  form  of  hengonal  plates  bounded  at  their  edges 
by  faces  of  a  hcxagpnal  prism  and  pyramids,  which  are  deeply 
fltriated  horisontally.  More  frequently,  however,  the  mineral  is 
massive,  with  a  laminar  or  grajiular  structure.  The  colour  b  bronxe- 
yellow  and  the  lustre  meullic;  the  streak  is  greyish-black.  The 
hardness  b  4  and  the  soecific  gravity  4*s8-4«64.  The  mineral  is 
magnetic,  sometimes  with  polarity,  and  it  is  therefore  often  called 
"  magnetic  pyrites." 

Pyrrhotite  occurs  in  metalliferous  veins,  and  as  grains  and  plates 
disseminated  through  various  rocks.  In  the  gabbros  and  norites 
off  Norway  and  Sweden  it  has  been  concentrated  by  magmatic 
differentiation  at  the  margins  of  the  igneous  masses.  Large  bodies  of 
massive  pyrrhotite  occur  at  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria  and  in  Wheal 
Jane  near  Truro  in  Cornwall.  Crystallized  specimens  are  from  the 
metalliferous  veins  at  Morro  Velho  in  Brazil,  Kongsberg  in  Norway, 
and  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz.  Crystals  of  pyrrhotite  have  also 
been  observed  iu  meteoric  stones:  but  iron  sulphide  appears  more 
commonljr  in  meteorites,  especially  in  meteoric  irons,  as  trotlite 
(FeS),  which,  if  really  distinct  from  pyrrhotite,  has  not  been  met  with 
in  terrestrial  rocks.  (L.  J.  S.) 

PTRRHUS  (c.  3x8-373  B.C.),  king  of  Epirus,  son  of  Aeaddes, 
and  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Molossians.  He 
claimed  descent  from  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  and  was  also 
connected  with  the  royal  family  of  Macedonia  through  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great.  When  a  mere  Ud  he 
became  king  of  the  wild  mountain  tribes  of  Epirus,  and  learned 
the  art  of  war  in  the  school  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  his 
father  Antigonus.  He  fought  by  their  side  at  the  battle  of 
Ipsiis  (301)  in  Phrygia,  in  which  they  were  decisively  defeated 
by  the  combined  armies  of  Selcucus  Nicator  and  Lysimachus. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  of  Egypt 
at  Alexandria  as  a  pledge  for  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  a  treaty 
of  alliance  between  his  brother-in-law  Demetrius  and  Ptolemy. 
Through  Ptolemy,  whose  step-daughter  Antigone  he  married, 
Pyrrhus  was  enabled  to  establish  himself  firmly  on  the  throne 
of  Epirus,  and  became  a  formidable  opponent  to  Demetrius, 
who  was  now  king  of  Macedonia  and  the  leading  man  in  the 
Greek  world.  He  defeated  one  of  Demetrius's  generals  in 
Aetolia,  invaded  Macedonia,  and  forced  Demetrius  to  conclude 
a  truce  with  him.  For  about  seven  months  Pyrrhus  was  in 
possession  of  a  large  part  of  Macedonia,  Demetrius  finding  it 
convenient  to  make  this  surrender  on  condition  that  Pyrrhus 
did  not  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus.  But  in  286 
he  was  defeated  by  Lysimachus  at  Edessa,  driven  out  of  Mace- 
donia, and  compelled  to  fall  back  on  his  L'ttle  kingdom  of  Epirus. 
In  281  came  the  great  opportunity  of  his  life.  An  ■  embassy 
was  sent  to  him  from  the  Greek  city  Tarentum  in  southern 
Italy  with  a  request  for  aid  against  Rome,  whose  hostility  the 
Tarentines  had  recklessly  provoked.  After  some  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  Tarentines,  Pyrrhus's  conditions  were  accepted, 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded.  His  general  Milo  crossed  with  a 
body  of  troops  and  occupied  the  citadel.  Pyrrhus  soon  followed 
with  a  miscellaneous  force  of  about  35,000  men  (partly  furnished 
by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  of  Macedonia)  and  some  elephants.  The 
Tarentines  and  Italian  Greeks  shrank,  however,  from  anything 
like  serious  effort,  and  resented  his  calling  upon  them  for  men 
and  money.  Rome  meantime  levied  a  special  war  contribution, 
called  on  her  subjects  and  allies  for  their  full  contingent  of  troops,' 
and  posted  strong  garrisons  in  all  towns  of  doubtful  fidelity. 
She  was  now  the  dominant  power  in  Italy,  but  her  position  was 
critical,  as  in  the  north  she  had  had  trouble  with  the  Etruscans 
and  the  Gauls,  while  in  the  south  the  Lucanians  and  the  Bruttians 
were  making  common  cause  with  Tarentum  and  the  Greek 
cities.  For  the  first  time  in  history  Greeks  and  Romans  met 
in  battle  at  Heradea  near  the  shores  of  the  Gtdf  of  Tarentum, 
and  the  cavalry  and  elephants  of  Pyrrhus  secured  for  him  a 
complete  victory  over  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  though 
at  so  heavy  a  cost  as  to  convince  him  of  the  great  uncertainty 
of  final  success  (hence  is  derived  the  phrase  of  a  Pyrrhic  victory). 
Although  he  now  had  the  Samnites  as  well  as  the  Lucanians 
and  the  Bruttians  and  all  the  Greek  cities  of  southern  Italy  with 
him,  he  found  every  city  closed  against  him  as  he  advanced 
on  Rome  through  Latium.  The  peace  negotiations,  carried  on 
by  the  skilful  diplomatist  Cineas,  the  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  led 
to  no  result;  the  senate  seemed  inclined  to  come  to  terms,  but 


the  fiery  and  patriotic  eloquence  of  the  aged  and  blind  Appius 
Claudius  (the  censor)  carried  the  day.  Cineas  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  dty  at  once  and  to  tell  his  master  that  Rome  could 
not  negotiate  so  long  as  foreign  troops  remained  on  the  soil  of 
Italy.  In  the  second  year  of  the  war  (279),.  Pyrrhus  again 
defeated  a  Roman  army  at  Asculum  (mod.  AscoU)  in  Apulia, 
but  Rome  still  had  armies  in  the  field  and  her  Italian  confedera- 
tion was  not  broken  up.  For  a  while  he  quitted  Italy  for  Sicily, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Syracusans,  with  the  idea  of  making 
himself  the  head  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  and  driving  the  Cartha- 
ginians out  of  the  island.  In  his  military  operations  he  was  on 
the  whole  successful;  and  Rome  and  Carthage,  in  face  of  the 
common  danger,  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
against  him.  He  passed  three  years  in  Sicily,  but  offended  the 
Greek  cities,  which  he  governed  in  the  fashion  of  a  despot. 
Finding  that  he  could  no  longer  hold  Sicily  in  face  of  the  iU 
feeling  thus  aroused,  and  reproached  by  the  Samnites  for  having 
deserted  them,  he  decided  to  return  to  Italy.  On  the  voyage 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians  and  lost  several  vessels. 
When  he  reached  Italy,  the  Tarentines  and  the  other  Greek 
cities,  having  lost  confidence  in  him,  refused  to  supply  him  with 
men  or  money.  Thoroughly  disheartened,  he  made  one  more 
effort  and  engaged  a  Roman  army  at  Beneventum  (275)  In  the 
Samm'te  country,  but  his  arrangements  miscarried,  and  he  was 
defeated  with  th«  loss  of  his  camp  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
army.  Nothing  remained  but  to  go  back  tq  Greece.  He  left 
a  garrison  in  Tarentum  and  returned  the  following  year  to  his 
home  in  Epirus  after  a  six  years'  absence.  The  brief  remainder 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  camps  and  battles,  without  any  glorious 
result.  He  gained  a  victory  on  Macedonian  soil  over  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  whose  troops  hailed  him  as  king. 
In  273  he  was  invited  into  Peloponnesus  by  Cleonymus  to  settle 
by  force  of  arms  a  dispute  about  the  royal  succession  at  Sparta. 
He  besieged  the  city,  but  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Next, 
at  the  invitation  of  a  political  faction,  he  went  to  Argos,  where, 
during  a  fight  by  night  in  the  streets,  he  was  struck  on  the  head 
by  a  huge  tile.  He  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Antigonus. 

Pyrrhus  was  a  brilliant  and  dashing  soldier,  but  he  was  aptly 
compared  to  a  gambler  who  made  many  good  throws  with  the 
dice,  but  could  not  make  proper  use  of  them  in  the  game.  He 
obtained  no  lasting  results,  and  was  never  more  than  a  captain 
of  mercenaries,  yet  there  was  something  chivalrous  about  him 
which  seems  to  have  made  him  a  general  favourite.  After  his 
death  Macedonia  had,  for  a  time  at  least,  nothing  to  fear,  and 
the  liberty  of  Greece  was  quite  at  the  mercy  of  that  power. 
Pjrrrhus  wrote  a  history  of  the  art  of  war,  wUch  is  praised  by 
Cicero,  and  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  and  Plutarch. 

The  chief  ancient  authority  for  the  life  of  Pyrrhus  is  Plutarch; 
sec  also  Polybius  xviii.  11,  and  elsewhere;  Dion.  Halic.  xviii.  i, 
xix.  6-9;  Pausanias  1.  13;  Justin  xviii.  i,  a,  xxiii.  3,  xxv.  4.  s. 
Modern  monographs  by  G.  F.  Hertzberg, "  Rom  und  Kdnig  Pyrrhus 
(popular:  in  O.  J&ger  s  Darstellungen  aus  der  rdmiscken  CesckickUt 
1870) ;  R.  von  Scala,  Der  Pyrrkische  Krug  (1884).  with  map  of  Roman 
garrison  system  in  381;  R.  Schubert,  GeschickU  des  Pyrrhus  (1894), 
with  full  list  of  authorities;  also  ROMB:  History,  "  The  Republic." 

PYRROL,  C^HkN  or  C^H|*NH,  an  organic  base  found  in  coal- 
tar  and  Dippcl's  oil.  It  may  be  synthetically  prepared  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  ammonium  mucate,  or,  better,  by  heating 
it  with  glycerin  to  180-200*  C.  (H.  Schwanert,  Ann.,  x86o,  xx6, 
p.  357);  by  passing  the  vapour  of  dictbylamine  through  a  red- 
hot  tube;  by  distilling  succinimide  with  zinc  dust  (C.  A.  Bell, 
Ber.,  1880,  13,  p.  877);  by  distilling  calcium  pyroglutaminate: 
HO,CCH(NH0-CH,CH,CO>H  =  C4H4NH-f CO,f 2H,0  (L. 
Haitingcr,  Monats.,  1883,  3,  p.  328);  and  by  boiling  succinic 
dialdehyde  with  ammonia  and  glacial  acetic  acid  (C.  Harries, 
Ber.,  igoi,  34,  p.  1497).  It  is  a  feebly  basic,  colourless  liquid 
which  boils  at  130°  C,  and  possesses  a  smell  resembling  that 
of  chloroform.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  turns  brown 
on  exposure  to  air.  It  has  to  some  extent  the  character  of  a 
secondary  amine;  the  hydrogen  of  the  imino  group  can  be 
replaced  by  potassium.  It  is  resinified  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated mineral  adds.    On  warming  solutions  of  pyrrol  in 
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dilute  acid,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  an  amorphous  powder 
of  variable  composition,  known  as  pyrrol-red,  separates  out. 
The  pyrrol  ring  is  easily  broken,  e.g.  hydroxylamine  gives  the 
dioxime  of  succinic  aldehyde.  Pyrrol  is  readily  converted  into 
pyridine  derivatives  by  acting  with  bromoform,  chloroform, 
or  methylene  iodide  on  its  potassium  salt,  /3-brom-and  /S-chlor- 
pyridine  being  obtained  with  the  first  two  compounds,  and 
pyridine  itself  with  the  last.  Iodine  in  alkaline  solution  converts 
pyrrol  into  iodol  (tetra-iodopyrrol),  crystallizing  in  yellowish- 
brown  needles,  which  decompose  on  heating.  It  may  also  be 
prepared  by  heating  tetra-brom-  or  tetra-chlorpyrrol  with  potas- 
sium iodide  in  alcoholic  solution  (German  patent,  38423,  1886). 
It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic. 

Zinc  dust  and  hydrocnioric  acid  reduce  pyrrol  to  pyrrolin  (dihydro- 
pyrrol),  C4Hc-NH.  a  liquid  which  boils  at  90*  C.  (748  mm.);  it  is 
soluble  in  water  and  has  strongly  basic  properties  and  an  alkaline 
reaction.  Hydriodic  acid  at  high  temperature  reduces  pyrrol  to 
pyrrolidine  (tetra-hydropyrrol),  CiHtNH.  Pyrrolidine  has  also  been 
prepared  by  A.  Thiele  (J3«r..  1905,  38,  p.  41^)  from  /9-chlor- 
propionic  aldehyde  diethyl  acetal.  The  chlorine  atom  in  this 
compound  b  replaced  by  the  cyano-group,  which  is  then  re- 
duced to  the  CHiNH:.  group  and  coupled  up  with  benzene  sulpho- 
chloride  to  form  the  compound  QH»SOiNH(CHt)rCH(OC,Hi)i. 
This  substance  easily  splits  out  alcohol,  and  the  ring  compound 
then  formed  yields  pyrrolidine  on  reduction  by  sodium  in  amyl 
alcohol  solution.  An  a-pyrrolidine  carboxylic  aad  and  hs  "hydroxy 
derivatives  have  htcn  detected  by  E.  Fischer  among  the  products 
of  hydrolysis  of  proteids.  R.  Wlllstiittcr  {Ber.,  1900.  33,  p.  1164) 
obtamed  this  acid  by  the  action  of  a  methyl  alcoholic  solution  ol 
ammonia  on  dibrompropylmalontc  ester  at  140^  C,  the  diamide 
formed  being  then  hydrolysed  either  by  hydrocnioric  acid  or  baryta 
water: — 

CHrCBr(CO,H),      CH,(CONH,W             CH,.CH(CO,H)v 
I                          -►i                       >NH-*  I  >NH. 

CH,CH,Br  CH, CH/^  CH, CH,/ 

Numerous  substitution  derivatives  of  pyrrol  are  known.  The 
^-derivatives  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  alkyl  halides  and 
acid  chlorides  on  potassium  pyrrol.  The  C-derivatives  have 
been  prepared  in  various  ways.  L.  Knorr,  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  aceto-acetic  ester,  obtained  /9-imtdobutyric  ester, 
which  with  nitrous  acid  yields  a-isonitroso-/9*imidobutyric  ester, 
CH,C(  :NH)C(  :N-0H)C0|C,H^  Reduction  of  this  ester  leads  to 
the  formation  of  ammonia,  hydroxylamine,  and  dimethyl  pyrrol 
dicarboxylic  ester, 

>C(CH,)  :  C'COiR 

NC(CO,R):CCH.. 

He  also  found  that  diaceto  succinic  ester  reacts  with  compounds 
of  the  type  NHaR(R»H.  CH,.  OH.  NHC,H|.  &c.)  to  form  pyrrol 
derivatives: — 

CHrCOCHCOxR  X(CH,)  :CCOiR 

NH^R+  I  -*  RN(f  I 

CHaCOCHCOjR  X:(CH,)  :CCOiR 

By  using  compounds  of  the  type  NHtR  and  acetophenone  aoeto- 
acetic  ester  CH  »COC  H,CH  (COCH,)  CCR.C.  Paal  obtained  similar 
results.     For  the  bcnzo-pyrrols  see  Indole. 

PYRUVIC  ACID,  or  PyroraceJcc  Acn>,  CHjCOCOjH,  an 
organic  acid  first  obtained  by  J.  Berzclius  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  tartaric  or  raceraic  acids  (Pogg.  Ann.,  1835.  36,  p.  i).  It  may 
be  prepared  by  boiling  a-dichlorpropiom'c  acid  with  silver  oxide; 
by  the  hydrolysis  of  acetyl  cyanide  with  hydrochloric  acid  (J. 
Claisen  and  J.  Shadwell,  Ber.,  1878.  11,  pp.  620,  1563);  and  by 
warming  oxalacetic  ester  with  a  10%  solution  of  siUphuric  add. 
It  is  usually  made  by  distilling  tartaric  acid  with  potassium 
bisulphate  at  about  200-250*  C,  the  crude  product  being  after- 
wards fractionated.  It  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  about  165°  C. 
(with  partial  decomposition) ;  it  may  be  solidified,  and  when  pure 
melts  at  i3-6'  C.  (L.  Simon  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1895  [3I,  13,  p.  335). 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  It  reduces 
ammoniacal  silver  solutions.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  to  100*  C.  it  yields  carbon  dioxide  and  pyrotartaric  acid, 
CiHa04,  and  when  warmed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  150°  C. 
it  gives  carbon  dioxide  and  acetaldehyde.  Sodium  amalgam 
or  zinc  and  hydrochloric  add  reduce  it  to  bctic  add,  whilst 
hydriodic  acid  gives  propionic  add.  It  readily  condenses  with 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
somewhat  readily,  oxidized;  nitric  acid  gives  carbonic  and  oxalic 
acids,  and  chromic  acid,  carbonic  and  acetic  acids.  It  forms  a 
well-crystallizcd  hydrazone  with  phenylhydrazine;  and  a-nitroso 


propionic  add  with  hydroxylamine.  It  is  monobasic  and  yields 
salts  which  only  crystallize  with  great  difficulty;  wben  Ubcxated 
from  these  salts  by  a  mineral  add  it  forms  a  Sjmipy  non- 
volatile mass.  In  aqueous  solution  it  gives  a  red  colour  viU 
ferric  chloride.  It  shows  characteristic  ketone  reactiofis, 
yielding  a  bisulphite  compoimd  and  combining  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  to  form  the  nitrile  of  a-oxyisosucdnlc  acid.  IAIks 
warmed  with  baryta  water  it  gives  uvitic  acid. 

Pyruvic  nitrite,  or  acetyl  cyanide.  CH«CO-CN.  may  be  prepaicd 
by  the  action  of  silver  cyanide  on  acetyl  chloride ;  or  of  acetyltrhkridc 
on  nitrosoacetone  (L.  Claisen  and  O.  Manasae.  Ber,,  1S&7.  s», 
p.  3196).  It  is  a  liquid  which  boilsat  93*  C.  and  with  caastk 
alkalis  polymerizes  to  diacetyldicyanide. 

PYTHAGORAS  (6th  century  B.C.),  Greek  philosopher,  was,  is 
all  probability,  a  native  of  Samos  or  one  of  the  neighbouiisg 
islands  (others  say  a  Tyrrhem'an,  a  Syrian  or  a  Tynan),  and  ib« 
first  part  of  his  life  may  therefore  be  said  to  belong  to  that  lociaa 
seaboard  which  had  already  witness^  the  first  devekjfNac&i 
of  phik>sophic  thought  in  Greece  (sec  Ionian  School).  The 
exact  year  of  his  birth  has  been  variously  placed  bawcen  5S6 
and  569  B.C.,  but  582  may  be  taken  as  the  most  probable  daic- 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Pherecydes  (q.v,),  and  later  of  Hermodaims 
(Diog.  LaBrt.  viii.  2).  He  left  in  Ionia  the  reputaiioa  of  s 
learned  and  universally  informed  man.  '*  Of  ail  men  Pythagoras, 
the  son  of  Mnesarchus,  was  the  most  asnduous  inquirer."  sa>s 
Heradeitus,  and  then  proceeds  in  his  contemptuous  fashioa  to 
brand  his  predecessor's  wisdom  as  only  edectically  comfukd 
information  or  polymathy  (wdKvftaMa).  This  acxrimulaied 
wisdom,  as  well  as  most  of  the  tenets  of  the  Pythagorean  school 
was  attributed  in  antiquity  to  the  extensive  travek  of  Py- 
thagoras, which  brought  him  in  contact  (so  it  was  saM)  not  oeij 
with  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Chaldaeans,  the  jevs 
and  the  Arabians,  but  also  with  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  the  Persaa 
Magi  and  the  Brahmans.  But  these  tales  rq^resent  only  the 
tendency  of  a  later  age  to  connect  the  beginnings  of  CtcA 
speculation  with  the  hoary  religions  and  priesthoods  of  the  EasL 
There  is  no  intrinsic  improbability,  however,  in  the  statemcct 
of  Isocratos  {Laud.  Busir.  28,  p.  227  Steph.)  that  Pythagora 
visited  Egypt  and  other  countries  of  the  Mediterraiican,  ki 
travd  was  one  of  the  few  ways  of  gathering  knowledge.  S<»d£ 
of  the  accounts  {e.g.  Callimachus)  represent  Pytfaogotas  ss 
deriving  much  of  his  mathematical  knowledge  from  Egyptiaa 
sources,  but,  however  it  may  have  been  with  the  practical 
beginnings  of  geometrical  knowledge,  the  sdentific  devek^annt 
of  mathematical  principles  can  be  shown  to  be  an  independent 
product  of  Greek  genius.  Some  of  the  rules  of  the  Pythago- 
rean ritual  have  their  Egyptian  parallcb,  as  Herodotus  points 
out,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  were  botrowd 
from  that  quarter,  and  he  is  certainly  wrong  in  tracing  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  {q.v.)  to  Egypt. 

The  historically  important  part  of  his  career  begins  with  hs 
migration  to  Crolona,  one  of  the  Dorian  colonies  in  thcsoo:!! 
of  Italy,  about  the  year  529.  According  to  tradition,  he  «3S 
driven  from  Samos  by  the  tyranny  of  Polycrates.  At  Crotoaa 
Pythagoras  speedily  became  the  centre  of  a  widequead  and 
influential  organization,  which  seems  to  have  resembled  a 
religious  brotherhood  or  an  association  for  the  moral  refomu- 
tion  of  sodety  much  more  than  a  philosophic  school  Py- 
thagoras appears,  indeed,  in  all  the  accoimts  more  as  a  mm\ 
reformer  than  as  a  speculative  thinker  or  sdentifk  teacher, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  school  which  is  most  dearly  tiaorabk  to 
Pythagoras  himsdf  in  the  ethico-mystical  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion. The  Pythagorean  brotherhood  had  its  rise  in  the  wave  0: 
religious  revival  which  swept  over  HeUas  in  the  6th  ccctnry 
B.C.,  and  it  had  much  in  common  with  the  Orphic  commimities 
which  sought  by  rites  and  abstinences  to  purify  the  bclkver's 
sotd  and  enable  it  to  escape  from  "  the  wheel  of  biith.*'  Its  aiss 
were  undoubtedly  those  of  a  religious  order  rather  than  a  political 

league.  But  a  private  religious  organization  of  this  descriptkn 
had  no  place  in  the  traditions  of  Greek  life,  and  could  only  maia- 
tain  itself  by  esublishing  "  the  rule  of  the  saints  *'  on  a  political 
basis.  The  P3rthagoreans  appear  to  have  established  thdr 
supremacy  for  a  time  over  a  considerable  part  of  Magna  Graeda. 
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but  this  entanglement  with  politics  led  in  the  end  to  the  dis- 
memberment and  suppression  of  the  society.  The  authorities 
differ  hopelessly  in  chronology,  but  according  to  the  balance  of 
evidence  the  first  reaction  against  the  Pythagoreans  took  place 
in  the  lifetime  of  Pythagoras  after  the  victory  gained  by  Crotona 
over  Sybaris  in  510.  Dissensions  seem  to  have  arisen  about  the 
allotment  of  the  conquered  territory^  and  an  adverse  party  was 
formed  in  Crotona  under  the  leadership  of  Cylon.  This  was 
probably  the  cause  of  Pythagoras's  withdrawal  to  Met^x>ntum, 
which  an  almost  unanimous  tradition  assigns  as  the  place  of 
his  death  in  the  end  of  the  6th  or  the  oeginning  of  the  5th 
century.  The  order  appears  to  have  continued  powerful  in 
Magna  Graeda  till  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  when  it  was 
violently  trampled  out.  The  meeting-houses  of  the  Pythago- 
reans were  everywhere  sacked  and  burned;  mention  is  made 
in  particular  of  "  the  house  of  Milo  '*  in  Crotona,  where  fifty  or 
sixty  leading  Pythagoreans  were  surprised  and  slain. 

llie  persecution  to  which  the  brotherhood  was  subjected 
throughout  Magna  Graeda  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
spread  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  in  Greece  proper.  Philo- 
laus,  who  resided  at  Thebes  in  the  end  of  the  5th  century  (cf. 
Plato,  Phaedo,  61  D),  was  the  author  of  the  first  written  exposi- 
tion of  the  system.  Lysis,  the  instructor  of  Epaminondas,  was 
another  of  these  refugees.  This  Theban  Pythagoreanism  had 
an  important  influence  upon  Plato's  thought,  and  Philolaus 
had  also  disdples  in  the  stricter  sense.  But  as  a  philosophic 
school  Pythagoreanism  became  extinct  in  Greece  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century.  In  Italy— where,  after  a  temporary 
suppression,  it  attained  a  new  importance  in  the  person  of 
Archytas  of  Tarentum— the  school  finally  disappeared  about  the 
same  time. 

Aristotle  in  his  accounts  of  Pythafforcan  doctrines  never  refers  to 
Pythagoras  but  always  with  a  studied  vagueness  to  "  the  Pytha- 
goreani"  M  «aXo6porot  lLti6u.y6p*ioi).  Nevertheless,  certain  doctrines 
may  be  traced  to  the  founder's  teaching.  Foremost  among  these 
is  the  theory  of  the  immortality  and  transmigration  of  the  soul 
(see  M  STEM  psychosis).  Pythagoras's  teaching  on  this  point  is 
connected  by  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  authorities  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  kinship  of  all  living  beings;  and  in  the  light  of  anthro- 
pological research  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  close  relationship 
of  the  two  beliefs.  The  Pythagorean  rule  of  abstinence  from  flesh 
is  thus,  in  its  origin,  a  taboo  resting  upon  the  blood-brotherhood  of 
men  and  beasto;  and  the  same  line  of  thought  shows  a  number  of 
the  Pythagorean  rules  of  life  which  we  find  embedded  in  the  different 
traditions  to  be  genuine  taboos  belonging  to  a  similar  level  of 
primitive  thought.  The  moral  and  religious  application  which 
Pythagoras  gave  to  the  do6trine  of  transmigration  continued  to 
be  the  teaching  of  the  school.  The  view  of  the  body  (tfWM«)  as  the 
tomb  (d}Ma)  of  the  soul,  and  the  account  of  philosophv  in  the  Pkaedo 
as  a  mediution  of  death,  arc  expressly  connected  by  Plato  with 
the  teaching  of  Philolaus;  and  the  strain  of  ascetidsm  and  other 
woridliness  which  meets  us  here  and  elsewhere  in  Plato  is  usually 
traced  to  Pythagorean  influence.  Plato's  mythical  descriptions 
of  a  future  life  of  retribution  and  purificatory  wandering  can  also 
be  shown  to  reproduce  Pythagorean  teaching,  though  the  sub- 
stance, of  them  may  have  been  drawn  from  a  common  source  in 
the  Mysteries. 

The  sdentific  doctrines  of  the  Pythagorean  school  have  no 
apfsarent  connexion  with  the  religious  mysticism  of  the  society  or 
their  rules  of  living.  They  have  their  origin  in  the  same  dis- 
interested desire  of  knowledge  which  gave  rise  to  the  other  philo- 
sophical schoob  of  Greece,  and  the  idea  of  "  philosophy  "  or  the 
"theoretic  life"  as  a  method  of  emancipation  from  the  evils  of 
man's  present  state  of  existence,  though  a  genuine  Pythagorean 
conception,  is  deariy  an  afterthought.  The  discourses  and  specu- 
lations of  the  Pythagoreans  all  connect  themselves  with  the  idea 
of  number,  and  the  school  holds  an  important  place  in  the  history 
of  mathematical  and  astronomical  sdence.  An  unimpeached 
tradition  carries  back  the  Pythagorean  theory  of  numbers  to  the 
teaching  of  the  founder  himself.  Working  on  hints  contained  in 
the  oldest  traditions,  recent  investigators  have  shown  that  the  dis- 
coveries attributed  to  Pythagoras  connect  themselves  with  a  primi- 
tive numerical  symbolism,  according  to  which  numbers  were  repre- 
sented by  dots  arranged  in  symmetrical  patterns,  such  as  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  marking  of  dice  or  dominoes.  Each  pattern  of 
units  becomes  on  this  plan  a  fresh  unit.  The  '*  holy  tctractys, 
by  which  the  later  Pythagoreans  used  to  swear,  was  a  figurr  of 


this  kind 


representing  the  number  10  as  the  triangle  o\  4* 


and  showing  at  a  glance  that  i  -I-  2  -I-  3  -I-  4  -  10.    The  sums 
of  the   series  of  any   successive   numbers  may  be  graphicklly 


represented  in  a  similar  way.  and  are  hence  spoken  of  as  "  triangular 
numbers."  while  the  sums  of  the  series  of  successive  odd  numbers  are 
called  "  square  numbers,"  and  those  of  successive  even  numbers 
"oblong  numbers";  thus  3  and  5  added  to  the  unit  give  a  figure 

of  this  description  — rri  .1  while  4  and  6,  added  to  2,  are  thus 


represented 


Such  a  method  of  representing  number 


in  areas  leads  naturally  to  problems  of  a  geometrical  nature,  and  as 
the  practical  use  of  the  right-angled  triangle  was  already  familiar  in 
the  arts  and  crafts,  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute  the  well-established 
tradition  which  a^gns  to  Pythagoras  the  discovery  of  the  pro- 
position that  in  such  a  triangle  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  is 
equal  to  the  sum  oi  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides.  And  it 
is  probably  also  correct  to  attribute  to  him  the  discovery  of  the 
harmonic  intervals  which  underlie  the  production  of  musical 
sounds.  Impressed  by  this  reduction  of  musical  sounds  to  numbers 
and  by  the  presence  of  numerical  relations  in  every  department 
of  phenomena,  Pythagoras  and  his  early  followers  enunciated  the 
..f-.i  T  i ;.  L 1 1.1 1;  "  all  things  are  numbers."  Numt)crs  seemed  to  them, 
a-.  .'  put  it.  to  be  the  first  things  in  the  whole  of  nature, 

u.  I  >poaed  the  elements  of  numbers  to  be  the  dements  of 

.lIJ  d  the  whole  heaven  to  be  a  musical  scale  and  a  number 

{Me'..A:  A,  i;>6a).  Numbers,  in  other  words,  were  coned vcd  at  that 
rarly  stage  of  thought  not  as  relations  or  qualities  predicable  of 
thins^?.  but  as  themselves  constituting  the  substance  or  essence 
c:  ill.  ;.ii4jnumena — ^the  rational  reality  to  which  the  appearances  of 
sense  are  rcdudble. 

But  the  development  of  these  ideas  into  a  comprehensive  meta- 
physical system  was  no  doubt  the  work  of  Phiblaus  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  5th  century.  His  formulation  of  the  theory  intplies 
a  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  Parmenides  and  Empcdocles,  and 
had  itself  in  turn  a  great  influence  upon  Plata  The  "  elements  of 
numbers,"  of  which  Aristotle  speaks  in  the  passage  quoted  above, 
were,  according  to  the  Pythagoreans,  the  Odd  and  the  Even, 
which  they  identified  witn  the  Limit  and  the  Unlimited;  and 
Aristotle  distinctly  says  that  they  did  not  treat  these  as  "  priorities 
of  ceruin  other  substances"  such  as  fire,  water  or  anything  else  of 
that  sort,  but  that  the  unlimited  itself  and  the  one  were  the  reality 
of  the  things  of  which  they  were  predicated,  and  that  is  why  they 
said  that  number  was  "  the  reality  of  everything  "  {Meta.  A  587). 
Numbers,  therefore,  are  spatially  conceived,  "  one  "  being  identified 
with  the  point  in  the  sense  of  a  unit  having  position  and  magnitude. 
From  combinations  of  such  units  the  higher  numbers  and  geometrical 
figures  arise — "  two "  being  identified  with-  the  line,  "  three  " 
with  the  surface,  and  "  four  with  the  solid — and  the  Pythagoreans 
proceeded  to  explain  the  elements  of  Empedocles  as  built  up  out 
of  geometrical  heures  in  the  manner  followed  by  Plato  in  the 
Timaeus.  The  i^ntiflcation  of  the  numerical  opposites.  the  Odd 
and  the  Even,  with  the  Limit  and  the  Unlimited — otherwise  diffi- 
cult to  explain — may  perhaps  be  understood,  as  Burnet  suggests, 
by  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  units  or  "terms"  (Apo») 
in  patterns.  "When  the  odd  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts," 
he  quotes  from  Stobaeus,  "a  unit  is  left  over  in  the  middle;  but 
when  the  even  is  so  divided,  an  empty  field  is  kift  over,  without 
a  master  and  without  a  number,  showing  that  it  is  ddective  and 
incomplete."  The  idea  of  opposites,  denved,  perhaps,  originally 
from  Heracldtus,  was  developed  by  the  Pythagoreans  in  a  list  of 
ten  fundamental  oppositions,  bearing  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 


and  unlimited.  (2)  odd  and  even.  (3)onc  and  many.(4)right  and  leftc 
(5)  male  and  female,  (6)  rest  and  motion.  (7)  straight  and  curved, 
(8)  light  and  darkness,  (9)  good  and  evil,  (10)  square  and  oblong. 
To  the  Pythagoreans,  as  to  Heracldtus,  the  universe  was  in  a  sense 
the  realized  union  of  these  opposites.  but  interpretations  of  Py- 
thagoreanism which  represent  the  whole  system  as  founded  on 
the  opposition  of  unity  and  duality,  and  proceed  to  identify 
this  with  the  opposition  of  form  and  matter,  of  divine  activity 
and  passive  material,  betray  on  the  surface  thdr  post-Platonic 
origin.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  when  in  Neoplatonic  fashion 
they  go  on  to  dorive  this  original  opposition  from  the  supreme 
unity  or  God.  The  further  speculations  of  the  Pythagoreans  on 
the  subject  of  number  rest  mainly  on  analogies,  which  often  become 
capridous  and  tend  to  k)se  themselves  at  last  in  a  barren  symbolism. 
"Seven"  is  called  vufStpoi  and  'Atf^.  because  within  the  decade 
it  has  ndther  factors  nor  product.  "  Five."  on  the  other  hand, 
signifies  marriage,  because  it  is  the  union  of  the  first  masculine 
with  the  first  ^minine  number  (3-I-2.  unity  being  considered  as 
a  number  apart).  The  thought  already  becomes  more  fanciful 
when  "  one ''  is  identified  with  reason,  because  it  is  unchange- 
able ; "  two  "  with  opinion,  because  it  is  unlimited  and  indeterminate ; 
"four"  with  justice,  because  it  is  the  first  square  number,  the 
product  of  equals.  .   .  vi 

The  astronomy  of  the  Pythagoreans  was  their  most  notaijie 
contribution  to  scientific  thought,  and  its  importance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  the  first  to  concdve  the  earth  as  a  gloDe, 
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aelf-suppoited  in  ompW  space,  revolving  with  the  other  planets  round 
a  central  luminary.  They  thus  anticipated  the  heliocentric  theory, 
and  Copernicus  has  left  it  on  record  that  the  Pythagorean  doctrine 
of  the  planetary  movement  of  the  earth  gave  him  tne  first  hint  of 
its  true  hypothesis.  The  Pythagoreans  did  not,  however,  put  the 
sun  in  the  centre  of  the  system.  That  place  was  filled  by  the  central 
fire  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of  Hestia,  the  hearth  of  the 
universe,  the  watch-tower  of  2^us,  and  other  mythological  expres- 
sions. It  had  then  been  recently  discovered  that  the  moon  shone 
by  reflected  light,  and  the  Pythagoreans  (adapting  a  theory  of 
Empedocles),  explained  the  light  of  the  sun  also  as  due  to  reflection 
from  the  central  fire.  Round  this  fire  revolve  ten  bodies,  first  the 
Antichthon  or  counter-earth,  then  the  earth,  followed  in  order 
bv  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  five  then  known  planets  and  the  heaven 
of  the  fixed  stars.  The  central  fire  and  the  counter-earth  are 
invisible  to  us  because  the  side  of  the  earth  on  which  we  live  is 
always  turned  away  from  them,  and  our  light  and  heat  come  to  us, 
as  already  stated,  by  reflection  from  the  sun.  When  the  earth  is 
on  the  same  side  of  the  central  fire  as  the  sun,  the  side  of  the  earth 
on  which  we  live  is  turned  towards  the  sun  and  we  have  day; 
when  the  earth  and  the  sun  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  central  fire 
we  are  turned  away  from  the  sun  ancl  it  is  night.  The  distance  of 
the  revolving  orbs  from  the  central  fire  was  determined  according 
to  simple  numerical  relations,  and  the  Pythagoreans  combined  their 
astronomical  and  their  musical  discoveries  m  the  famous  doctrine 
of  "  the  harmony  of  the  spheres."  The  velocities  of  the  bodies 
depend  upon  their  distances  from  the  centre,  the  slower  and  nearer 
bodies  giving  out  a  deep  note  and  the  swifter  a  high  note,  the 
concert  of  the  whole  yielding  the  cosmic  octave.  The  reason  why 
we  do  not  hear  this  music  is  that  we  are  like  men  in  a  smith's  forge, 
who  cease  to  be  aware  of  a  sound  which  they  constantly  hear  and 
are  never  in  a  position  to  contrast  with  silence. 

Authorities. — Zeller's  account  of  Pythagoreanism  in  his  Phw>- 
^hie  der  Criechen  gives  a  full  account  of  the  sources,  with  critical 
;erenoes  in  the  notes  to  the  numerous  monographs  on  the  subject, 
but  the  labour  and  ingcnuitv  of  more  recent  scholars  has  succeeded 
in  clearing  up  a  nurnber  ot  points  nnce  he  wrote.  Diels.  Doxo- 
trapki  pout  (1879),  and  Die  Frapnente  der  Vorsokratiker,  vol.  i. 
Und  ed.,  1906).  Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  vol.  i.,  and  especially 
Burnet's  Early  Greek  Fkilosophy  (and  ed.,  1908).  give  the  results 
of  the  latest  investigations.  Tannery's  Science  heUinei  Milhaud's 
La  Science  grecque  and  Pkilosopkes  giomitres;  Cantor's  History  of 
Matkematics;  and  Cow's  Skort  History  of  Creek  Mathematics,  refer 
to  the  mathematical  and  physical  doctrines  of  the  school. 

(A.  S.  P.-P.) 

PyXHAGOREAN  GeOMETBY 

As  the  introduction  of  geometry  into  Greece  is  Dy  common 
consent  attributed  to  Thalcs,  so  all  are  agreed  that  to  Pythago- 
ras is  due  the  honour  of  having  raised  mathematics  to  the 
rank  o£  a  science.  We  know  that  the  early  Pythagoreans 
published  nothing,  and  that,  moreover,  they  referred  all  their 
discoveries  back  to  their  master  (see  Phxlolaus).  Hence  it  is 
not  possible  to  separate  his  work  from  that  of  his  early 
disciples,  and  we  must  therefore  treat  the  geometry  of  the 
early  Pythagorean  school  as  a  whole.  We  know  that  Pythago- 
ras made  numbers  the  basis  of  his  philosophical  system,  as 
well  physical  as  metaphysical,  and  that  he  united  the  study  of 
geometry  with  that  of  arithmetic. 

The  following  statements  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  (a) 
Aristotle  {Meta.  L  5,  985)  says  ^'  the  Pythagoreans  first  applied 
themselves  to  mathematics,  a  science  which  they  improved:  and, 
penetrated  with  it,  they  fancied  that  the  principles  of  mathematics 
were  the  principle  of  all  things."  {b)  Eudemus  informs  us  that 
*'  Pythagoras  changed  geometry  into  the  form  of  a  liberal  science, 
regarding  its  prinaples  in  a  purely  abstract  manner,  and  investi- 
gated its  theorems  from  the  immaterial  and  intellectual  ooint  of 
view  HtSXut  Kti  potpQt)"*^  (c)  Diogenes  LaSrtius  (viii.  lO  relates 
that  "  it  was  Pvthagoras  who  carried  ^metry  to  perfection, 
after  Moeris*  had  first  found  out  the  principles  of  the  elements 
of  that  science,  as  Anticlides  tells  us  in  the  second  book  of  his 
History  of  Alexander;  and  the  part  of  the  science  to  which  Py- 
thagoras applied  himself  above  all  others  was  arithmetk."  (a) 
According  to  Aristoxenus,  the  musician,  Pythagoras  seems  to  have 
esteemed  arithmetic  above  everything,  and  to  have  advanced  it 
by  diverting  it  from  the  service  of  commerce  and  by  likening  all 
things  to  numbers.'  (e)  Diogenes  LaSrtius  (viii.  13)  reports. on 
the  same  authority  that  Pythagoras  was  the  first  person  who 
introduced  measures  and  weights  among  the  Greeks.  (/)  He 
discovered  the  numerical  relations  of  the  musical  scale   (Diog. 


*  Proclus  Diadochus,   In  primum   Euclidis  elementorum    librum 
commentarii,  ed.  Friodlcin,  p.  65. 

■Moeris  was  a  king  of  Egypt  who.  Herodotus  tells  us,  lived 
900  years  before  his  visit  to  that  country. 

*  Aristox.  Fragm.  ap.  Stob.  Eclog.  Phys.  I  3,  6. 


La&rt.  viii.  11).  (g)  Proclus^  says  that  "  the  word  'matbenntks* 
originated  with  the  Pythagoreans"  (A)  We  learn  also  froa  tbc 
same  authority  *  that  the  Fjrtha^oreans  made  a  fourfoM  diviacn 
of  mathematical  science,  attributing  one  of  its  parts  to  the  **  hov 
many  "  (rd  9600m)  and  the  other  to  the  *'  how  much  "  (rA  rfXkv); 
and  they  assigned  to  each  of  these  paru  a  twofold  divisaoo.  Thrv- 
said  that  discrete  quantity  or  the  how  many  "  b  either  absolotcr 
or  relative,  and  that  continued  quantity  or  the  "  bow  much  "  k 
either  stable  or  in  motion.  Hence  they  laid  down  that  arithmetic 
contemplates  that  discrete  quantity  which  subsists  by  itself,  bat 
musk  that  which  is  related  to  another;  and  that  geometry  constden 
continued  quantity  so  far  as  it  is  immovable,  but  that  astroooay 
(1)  a^pur^)  contemplates  continued  quantity  so  far  as  it  is  of  a 
self-motive  nature.  («)  Diogenes  La&tius  (viiL  25)  states,  on 
the  authority  of  Favorinus,  that  Pythagoras  "  employed  defini- 
tions in  the  mathematical  subjects  to  which  he  apfdied  himself.'* 
The  following  notices  of  the  geometrical  work  of  Pythagons  and 


the  early  Pythagoreans  are  also  preserved,  (i)  TIm 
define  a  point  as  "  unity  having  position  "  (Procl.  opJ  cit,~VL  95). 
(2)  They  conadered  a  point  as  analogous  to  the  monad,  a  line  10 
the  dvad.  a  superficies  to  the  triad,  and  a  body  to  the  tetrad  (ibadL 
P-  97)*  (3)  Tney  showed  that  the  plane  around  a  point  »  coa»- 
pletely  fiUed  by  six  equilateral  triangles,  four  squares,  or  three 
regular  hexagons  (ibid.  p.  305).  (4)^  Eudemus  ascribes  to  them  dte 
discovery  of  the  theorem  that  the  interior  angles  of  a  triangle  are 


PraclBS 
4^  that  Eudemus  says  that 
the  problems  concerning  the  application  of  areas — where  the  tcna 
*'  application  "  is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  restricted  sense  {nptfio>4}, 
in  which  it  is  used  in  this  proposition,  but  also  in  its  wider  s^oifi- 
cation,  embracing  inrtpfioK^  and  IXXci^t,  in  which  it  is  tisra  in 
Book  VI.  Props.  28,  29 — are  old,  and  inventions  of  the  Pythago- 
reans' (ibid.  p.  419).  (6)  This  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch,*  who  t»y% 
after  ApoUodorus,  that  Pythagoras  sacrificed  an  ooc  on  finding  the 
geometrical  diagram,  either  the  one  relating  to  the  hypottsuse. 
viz.  that  the  square  on  it  u  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the 
sides,  or  that  relating  to  the  problem  concerning  the  applkatioa 
of  an  area.*  (7}  Plutareh"  also  ascribes  to  Pythagoras  the  solntvn 
of  the  problem.  To  construct  a  figure  equal  to  one  and  similar  to 
another  given  figure.  (8)  Eudemus  states  that .  IMhagoras  <Ss- 
covercd  the  construction  of  the  regular  aolids  (Prod.  op.  tsL 
p.  65).  (9)  Hippasus,  the  Pythagorean,  b  said  to  have  peridicd 
in  the  sea  on  account  of  his  impiety,  inasmuch  as  he  boarted  that 
he  first  divulged  the  knowledge  of  the  n>bere  with  the  twchc 
pentaeons  (the  inscribed  ordinate  dodecahedron):  Hippasns  a»- 
sumed  the  glory  of  the  discovery  to  himself,  whereas  everythizsg 
belonged  to  Him — "  for  thus  they  dcsi|:nate  Pythagons^  and  do 
not  call  him  by  name.""  (10)  'The  triple  interwoven  triangle  or 
pentagram — star-shaped  regular  pentagon — ^was  used  as  a  symbol 
or  sign  of  recognition  by  the  Pythagoreans  and  was  called  by  theia 
"  health  "  (^tda).**    (11)  The  discovery  of  the  law  of  the  three 


*  Procl.  op.  cit.  p.  45. 

*  Of.  cU.  p.  35. 

*  We  learn  from  a  fraj^ment  of  Geminus,  whkh  has  been  banded 
down  by  Eutocius  in  hi^  commentary  on  the  Conies  of  ApolIoMos 
(Apoll.  Conica,  ed.  Halleius,  p.  9),  that  the  ancient  gcometcn 
observed  two  right  angles  in  eauih  species  of  triangle,  in  the  cqsi- 
lateral  first,  then  in  the  isosceles,  and  lastly  in  the  scaikne.  whereas 
later  writers  proved  the  theorem  generally  thus — "The  three 
internal  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  1 

*  The  words  of  Proclus  are  mte 


interesting.        According  to! 

the  inventions  respecting  the  application,  excess  and  aefett  of  areas 
are  ancient,  and  are  due  to  the  Pythagoreans.  Moderns,  bonoviag 
these  names,  transferred  them  to  the  so-called  conk  lines,  the  pan- 
bola,  the  hyperbola,  the  ellipse,  as  the  dder  school,  in  their  nones- 
dature  concerning  the  description  of  areas  in  pUmo  on  a  finite  right 
line,  regarded  the  terms  thus:  An  area  is  saia  to  be  appHed  (rafc- 
fiiXKei»)  to  a  given  right  line  when  an  area  eaual  in  content  to  soar 
given  one  is  described  thereon;  but  when  tne  base  of  the  area  b 
greater  than  the  given  line,  then  the  area  b  said  to  be  in  excess 
(i&rep^dXX«tv) ;  but  when  the  base  is  less,  so  that  some  part  of  the  dves 
line  lies  without  the  described  area,  then  the  area  b  said  to  be  m 
defect  {HKktlwiuf).  Euclid  uses  in  this  way  in  his  sixth  book  the 
terms  excess  and  defect;  .  .  .  The  term  application  {■npofiOXe*), 
which  we  owe  to  the  Pythagoreans,  has  ibis  signification." 

*  Non  posse  suaoiter  vim  sec.  Epicurum^c,  xi. 

*  Eire  -rpSfikiina  Ttpl  too  xwptov  rf« '  vefoffoK^.  Some  authors, 
rendering  the  last  five  words  *^  concerning  the  area  of  the  parabola.'' 
have  ascribed  to  Pythagoras  the  Quadrature  of  the  parabola,  which 
was  one  of  the  great  discoveries  ot  Archimedes.  , 

"  Symp.  viii.,  Quaest.  2,  c.  4. 

*>  lamblkhus.  De  vit.  Pytk.  c.  18.  9  88. 

**Lucian.  Pro  lapsu  in  salut.  {  5:  also  achol.  on  Arbtoph.  Nnh. 
611.  That  the  Pythagoreans  used  such  symbols  we  l»re  from 
lamblichus  (De  vit.  PjnM.  c.  33,  H  237  and  238).  Thb  figure  is 
referred  to  Pythagoras  himselfT  and  in  the  middle  ages  was  called 
Pytkagorae  fiptra;  even  so  late  as  Paracelsus  it  was  regarded  by 
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•quares  (Euclid  I.  47),  commonly  called  the  "  theorem  of  Pythago- 
ras," is  attributed  to  him  by  many  authoritieft,  of  whom  the  oldest 
is  Vitnivius.'  (12)  One  of  the  methods  of  finding  right-angled 
triangles  whose  sides  can  be  expressed  in  numbers  (Pythagorean 
triangles) — that  setting  out  from  the  odd  number9--u  referred 
to  Pythagoras_^ by  Heron  of  Alexandria  and.ProcIus."  (13)  The 
discovery  of  irrational  quantities  is  ascribed  to  Pythagoras  by 
Eudemus  (Procl.  op.  cit.  p.  65).  (14)  The  three  proportionsr— arith- 
metical, geometrical  and  harmonical — were  known  to  Pythagoras.' 
(15)  lamblichus  *  says,  "  Formerlv,  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras 
and  the  mathematicians  under  mm.  there  were  three  means 
only— the  arithmetical,  the  geometrical  and  the  third  in  order, 
which  was  known  by  the  name  sub-contrary  (iVrcyaiTU),  but  which 
Archytas  and  Hip|>asus  designated  the  harmonical.  since  it  appeared 
to  include  the  ratios  concerning  harmony  and  melody."  (16)  The 
so-called  most  perfect  or  musical  proportion,  e.g.  6  : 8  :  :  9  :  12, 
which  comprehends  in  it  all  the  former  ratios,  according  to 
lamblichus,*  is  said  to  be  an  invention  of  the  Babylonians  and 
to  have  been  first  brought  into  Greece  by  Pythaeoras.  (17)  Arith- 
metical progressions  were  treated  by  the  Pvthagoreans.  and  it 
appears  irom  a  passage  in  Lucian  that  Pythagoras  himself  had 
considered  the  special  case  of  triangular  numbers:  Pythagoras 
asks  some  one.  How  do  you  count  F"  He  replies,  "One,  two, 
three,  four."  Pvthagoras,  interrupting,  -says,  "  Do  you  sec? 
what  you  take  to  be  four,  that  u  ten  and  a  perfect  triangle  and  our 
oath.  *  (18)  The  odd  numbers  were  called  by  the  Pythagoreans 
"gnomons,"'  and  were  regarded  as  generating,  inasmuch  as  by 
the  addition  of  successive  gnomons — consisting  each  of  an  odd 
number  of  unit  squares — to  the  oridnal  square  unit  or  monad 
the  square  form  was  preserved.  (19)  In  like  manner,  if  the  simplest 
oblong  (ircpcyi4K«t),  consisting  01  two  unit  squares  or  monads  in 
juxtaposition,  be  taken  and  four  unit  squares  be  placed  about  it 
after  the  manner  of  a  gnomon,  and  then  in  like  manner  six,  eight 
.  .  .  unit  squares  be  Maced  in  succession,  the  oblong  form  will  be 
preserved.  (20)  Anotner  of  his  doctrines  was,  that  of  all  solid 
figures  the  sphere  was  the  most  beautiful,  and  of  all  plane  figures 
the  circle.'  (21)  According  to  lamblichus  the  Pythagoreans  are 
said  to  have  found  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.* 


him  as  a  symbol  of  health.  It  b  said  to  have  obtained  its  special 
name  from  the  letters  v,  7  ^  9  ("•»)•  a  having  been  written  at  its 
prominent  vertices. 

^  De  arch.  ix. ;  Praef.  5,  6,  7.    Amongst  other  authorities  are 

'  Diogenes  LaSrtius  (viii.  11),  Proclus  {of>.  cit.,  p.  426),  and  Plutarch 

(ut  supra,  6).    Plutarch,  however,  attributes  to  the  Egyptians  the 

knowledge  of  this  theorem  in  the  particular  case  where  the  sides 

are  %,  4,  and  5  {De  Is.  et  Osir.  c  56;. 

■  Heron  Alex.  Ctom.  et  stereom.  rd.,  ed.  F.  Hultsch,  pp.  56, 
146;  Procl.  op.  cit.  p.  428.  The  method  of  Pythagoras  is  as 
follows:  he  took  an  odd  number  as  the  lesser  side;  then,  having 
squared  this  number  and  diminished  the  sauare  by  unity,  he  took 
half  the  remainder  as  the  greater  side,  and  by  adding  unity  to  this 
number  he  obtained  the  hypotenuse,  e.g.  3,  4,  5;  5,  12,  13. 

'  Nicom.  Ger.  Introd.  Ar.c  xxii. 

*  In  Nicomacki  aritknuticam,  ed.  S.  Tennulius,  p.  141. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  168.  As  an  example  of  this  proportion  Nicomachus 
and.  after  him,  lamblichus  give  the  numbers  6,  8,  9,  12,  the  har- 
monical and  arithmetical  means  between  two  numbers  forming  a  geo- 
metric proportion  with  the  numbers  themselves  (flJ-^xj  •  -^y-  :M  . 

lamblkhus  further  relates  {loc.  cit.)  that  many  Pythagoreans  made 
use  of  this  proportion,  as  Aristaeus  of  Crotona,  Timaeus  of  Locri, 
Philolaus  and  Archytas  of  Tarcntum  and  many  others,  and  after 
them  Plato  in  his  Timaeus  (see  Nicom.  InsL  arithm.,  ed.  Ast, 
p.  iS3f  and  Animadoersiones,  pp.  327-329;  and  lambL  op.  cit. 
p.  172  seq.). 

*  Buov  Tpfivit,  4,  i.  317,  ed.  C.  Jacobitz. 

'  Tviaittaf  means  that  by  which  anything  is  known  or  "  criterion  "; 
its  oldest  concrete  signincation  seems  to  be  the  carpenter's  square 
{norma)  by  which  a  nght  angle  is  known.  Hence  it  came  to  denote 
a  perpendicular,  of  which,  indeed,  it  was  the  a;-chaic  name  (Proclus, 
o^.  cit.  p.  283).  Gnomon  is  also  an  instrument  for  measuring 
altitudes,  by  means  of  which  the  meridian  caii  be  found;  it  denotes, 
further,  the  index  or  style  of  a  sundial,  the  shadow  of  which  points 
out  the  hours.  In  geometry  it  means  the  square  or  rectangle 
about  the  diagonal  ofa  square  or  rectangle,  together  with  the  two 
complements,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  oithe  figure  to  a  car- 
penter's square;  and  then,  more  generally,  the  similar  figure  with 
regard  to  any  parallelogram,  as  defined  by  Euclid  II.  def.  2.  Again, 
in  a  still  more  general  ugnification,  it  means  the  figure  which, 
being  added  to  any  fieurc,  preserves  the  original  form.  Sec  Heron, 
Definitiones  (59).  VVhen  gnomons  are  added  successively  in  this 
manner  to  a  square  monad,  the  first  gnomon  may  be  regarded  as 
that  consisting  of  three  sauare  monads,  and  is  indeed  the  con- 
stituent of  a  simple  Greek  irot ;  the  second  of  five  square  monads, 
Ac. :  hence  we  have  the  rnomonic  numbers. 

*  Diag.  La&t.  De  vit  Pyth.  viii.  19. 

*  Simplidus,  In  Aristotelis  pkysicorum  libros  quaUtior  pnores 
€pmmentaria,  ed.  H.  Diels,  p.  6a 


On  examining  the  purely  geometrical  work  of  Pythagoras  and 
his  early  disciples,  as  given  in  the  preceding  extracts,  we  observe 
that  it  is  much  copcerned  with  the  geometry  of  areas,  and  we 
are  indeed  struck  with  its  Egyptian  character.  This  appears  in  the 
theorem  (3)  concerning  the  nlling  up  a  plane  with  regular  figures — 
for  floors  or  walls  covered  with  tiles  of  various  coloQn  were  common 
in  Egypt;  in  the  construction  of  the  regular  solids  (8),  for  some 
of  them  are  found  in  Egyptian  architecture;  in  the  problems  con- 
cerning the  application  of  areas  (5):  and  lastly,  in  the  theorem  of 
Pythagoras  (11),  coupled  with  his  rule  for  the  construction  of  right- 
angled  triangl^  in  numbers  (12).  We  learn  from  Plutarch  that 
the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  geometrical  fact  that  a 
triangle  whose  sides  contain  three,  four  and  five  parts  is  rights 
angira,  and  that  the  square  of  the  greatest  side  is  equal  to  the 
squares  of  the  sides  containing  the  right  angle.  It  is  probable  too 
that  this  theorem  was  known  to  them  in  the  simple  case  where  the 
right-angled  triangle  is  isosceles,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  at  once 
suggestra  by  the  contemplation  of  a  floor  covered  with  square  tiles 
— the  square  on  the  diagonal  and  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the 
sides  contain  each  four  of  the  right-angled  triangles  into  which 
one  of  the  squares  is  divided  by  its  diagonal.  It  is  easy  now  to 
see  how  the  problem  to  construct  a  square  which  shall  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of  two  squares  could,  in  some  cases,  be  solved  numerically. 
From  the  observation  of  a  chequered  board  it  would  be  perceived 
that  the  element  in  the  successive  formation  of  squares  is  the 
gnomon  or  carpenter's  sauare.  Each  gnomon  consists  of  an  odd 
number  of  sauarcs,  and  the  successive  gnomons  correspond  to  the 
successive  odd  numbers,  and  include,  therefore,  all  <xld  squares. 
Suppose,  now,  two  squares  are  given,  one  consisting  of  sixteen  and 
the  other  of  nine  unit  squares,  and  that  it  is  proposed  to  form  from 
them  another  square.  It  is  evident  that  the  square  consisting  of 
nine  unit  squares  can  take  the  form  of  the  fourth  gnomon,  which, 
being  placed  round  the  former  square,  will  generate  a  new  square 
containing  twenty-five  unit  squares.  Similarly  it  may  have  oeen 
observed  that  the  twelfth  gnomon,  consisting  of  twenty-five  unit 
squares,  could  be  transformed  into  a  square  each  of  whose  sides 
contains  five  units,  and  thus  it  may  have  been  seen  conversely  that 
the  latter  square,  by  taking  the  gnomonic  or  generating  form  with 
respect  to  the  square  on  twelve  units  as  base,  would  produce  the 
square  of  thirteen  units,  and  so  on.  This  method  required  only  to 
be  generalized  in  order  to  enable  Pythagoras  to  arrive  at  his  rule 
for  finding  right-angled  triangles  whose  sides  can  be  expressed 
in  numbers,  which,  we  arc  told,  sets  out  from  the  odd  numbers. 
The  nth  square  together  with  the  nth  gnomon  forms  the  (ii-f-i)th 

auare;  if  the  nth  gnomon  contains  m*  unit  squares,,  m  being  an 
d  number,  we  nave  an-t-i"ii^H*.n"4(»»'— 1)»  which  gives 
the  r^ile  of  Pythagoras. 

The  general  proof  of  Euclid  I.  47  is  attributed  to  Pythagoras, 
but  we  nave  the  express  statement  of  Proclus  {op.  cit.  p.  426}  that 
this  theorem  was  not  proved  in  the  first  instance  as  it  is  in  the 
Elements.  The  following  simple  and  natural  way  of  arriving  at 
the  theorem  b  suggested  by  Bretschneider  after  Camerer.**  A 
square  can  be  dissected  into  the  sum  of  two  squares  and  two  equal 
rectangles,  as  in  Euclid  II.  4;  these  two  rectangles  can,  by  draw- 
ing their  diagonals,  be  decomposed  into  four  equal  right-angled 
triangles,  the  sum  of  the  sides  of  each  being  equal  to  tne  side  of 
the  square;  again,  these  four  rig^ht-angled  triangles  can  be  placed 
so  that  a  vertex  of  each  shall  be  in  one  of  the  consers  of  the  square 
in  such  a  way  that  a  greater  and  less  side  are  in  continuation. 
The  original  square  is  thus  dissected  into  the  four  triangles  as 
before  and  the  ngurewithin,  which  b  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse. 
This  square,  therefore,  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on 
the  sides  of  the  right-angled  triangle. 

It  b  well  known  that  the  Pythagoreans  *^.;;i:  i,,.^^^.  ,^  ,.p*ied 
with  the  construction  of  regular  polygon >  and  iolid^,  which  in 
their  cosmology  played  an  essential  part  a:  thi?  lundamtnta]  lurms 
of  the  elements  of  the  universe.  We  can  uzicv  thr  or]gJn  of  these 
mathematical^  speculations  in  the  theorem  (j)  thjii  *'  the  plane 
around  a  point  b  completely  filled  by  fix  f^ullat^ral  triangln, 
four  squares,  or  three  regular  hexagons."  Pbto  also  makn  the 
Pythagorean  Timaeus  explain — "Each  sir  iJeht -lined  figure  con- 
sists of  triangles,  but  all  triangles  can  be  d.  L-cctijd  into  rectangular 
ones  which  are  either  isosceles  or  scalene.  Among  the  latter  the 
most  beautiful  is  that  out  of  the  doubling  of  which  an  equilateral 
arises,  or  in  which  the  square  of  the  greater  perpendicular  is  three 
times  that  of  the  smaller,  or  in  which  the  smaller  perpendicular 
is  half  the  hypotenuse.  But  two  or  four  right-angled  isosceles 
triangles,  property  put  together,  form  the  square;  two  or  six  of 
the  most  ooutiful  scalene  right-angled  triangles  form  the  equi- 
Lateral  triangle:  and  out  of  these  two  figures  arise  the  solids  which 
correspond  with  the  four  elements  of  the  real  world,  the  tetra- 
hedron, octahedron,  icosahedron  and  the  cube  "  "  {Timaeus,  53. 
54t  55)'  The  construction  of  the  regular  solids  b  distinctly 
ascribed  to  Pythagoras  himself  by  Eudemus  (8).     Of  these  five 


>oSee  Bretsch.  Die  Ceom.  vor  EuUides,  p.  82;  Camerer,  Eudidis 
elem.  i.  444,  and  the  references  given  there. 

"  The  dodecahedron  was  assigned  to  the  fifth  element,  guinta  pars, 
,  aether^  or,  as  tome  think,  to  the  universe.    (See  Philolaus.) 
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solids  three— tlic  tetrahedron,  the  cube  and  the  octahedron — were 
known  Lo  the  Egyptians  and  are  to  be  found  in  their  architecture. 
Let  us  now  examine  what  is  required  for  the  construction  of  the 
other  two  solids-^the  icosahedron  and  the  dodecahedron.  In  the 
formation  of  the  tetrahedron  thref ,  and  in  ^hat  df  the  octahedron 
four,  equal  eouilateral  triai^les  had  been  placed  with  a  common 
vertex  and  adjacent  sides  coincident;  and  it  was  known  that  if 
six  such  triangles  were  placed  round  a  commoa  vertex  with  their 
adjacent  sides  coincident,  they  would  lie  in  a  plane,  and  that, 
therefore,  no  solid  could  be  formed  in  that  manner  from  them.  It 
remained,  then,  to  try  whether  five  such  equilateral  triangles  could 
be  placed  at  a  common  vertex  in  like  manner;  on  trial  it  woukl 
be  found  that  they  coukl  be  so  placed,  and  that  their  bases  would 
form  a  tegular  pentagon.  The  existence  of  a  regular  penu^n 
would  thus  become  known.  It  was  also  known  from  the  formation 
of  the  cube  that  three  squares  could  be  placed  in  a  similar  way 
with  a  common  vertex;  and  that,  further,  if  three  equal  and 
regular  hexagons  were  placed  round  a  point  as  common  vertex 
with  adjacent  sides  coincident,  they  would  form  a  plane.  It  re- 
mained in  this  case,  too.  only  to  try  whether  three  e^ual  regular 
pentagons  could  be  placed  with  a  common  vertex  and  in  a  similar 
way;  this  on  trial  would  be  found  possible  and  would  lead  to  the 
construction  of  the  regular  dodecahedron,  which  was  the  regular 
solid  last  arrived  at. 

We  see  that  the  construction  of  the  regular  pentaeon  is  required 
for  the  formation  of  each  of  these  two  regular  souds,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  must  have  been  a  discovery  of  Pythagoras.  If  we 
examine  now  what  knowledge  of  geometry  was  required  Jor  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  we  snail  see  that  it  depends  on  Euclid  IV. 
lo,  which  is  reduced  to  Euclid  II.  ii,  which  problem  is  reduced  to 
the  following:  To  produce  a  given  straight  line  so  that  the  rect- 
angle under  the  whole  line  thus  producol  and  the  produced  part 
shall  be  e^ual  to  the  sauare  on  the  given  line.  or.  in  the  language 
of  the  anaents.  To  apply  to  a  given  straight  line  a  rectangle  which 
shall  be  equal  to  a  given  area — tn  this  case  the  square  on  the  given 
line — and  which  shall  be  excessive  b)r  a  square.  Now  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  problem  is  solved  in  this  manner  by  Euclid  (VI. 
30,  1st  method),' and  that  we  know  on  the  authority  of  Eudemus 
that  the  problems  concerning  the  a^icatum  of  areas  and  their 
exuss  ana  defect  are  old,  and  inventions  of  the  Pythagoreans  (5). 
Hence  the  statements  of  lamblichus  concerning  Hippasus  (9) — 
that  he  divulged  the  sphere  with  the  twelve  pentagons — and  of 
Lucian  and  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (10) — that  the  pentagram 
was  used  as  a  symbol  of  recognition  amongst  the  Pythagoreans — 
become  of  greater  importance. 

Further,  the  discovery  of  irrational  magnitudes  is  ascribed  to 
Pythagoras  by  Eudemus  (13),  and  this  discovery  has  been  ever 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  antiquity,  it  is  commonly 
assumed  that  Pythagoras  was  led  to  this  theory  fixmi  the  considera- 
tion of  the  isosceles  right-angled  trianjie.  It  seems  to  the  present 
writer,  however,  more  probable  that  the  discovery  of  incommensu- 
rable magnitudes  was  rather  owing  to  the  problem:  To  cut  a 
line  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio.  From  the  solution  of  this  problem 
it  follows  at  once  that,  if  on  the  greater aegment  of  a  line  so  cut 
a  part  be  taken  equal  to  the  less,  the  greater  segment,  regarded 
as  a  new  line,  will  be  cut  in  a  similar  manner:  and  this  process 
can  be  continued  without  end.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  similar 
method  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  any  two  lines  which  can  be  re- 
presented numerically,  the  process  would  end.  Hence  would  arise 
the  distinction  between  commensurable  and  incommensurable 
quantities.  A  reference  to  Euclid  X.  2  will  show  that  the  method 
above  is  the  one  used  to  prove  that  two  magnitudes  are  incommensu- 
rable; and  in  Euclid  X.  3  it  will  be  seen  tnat  the  greatest  common 
measure  of  two  commensurable  magnitudes  is  found  by  this  process 
of  continued  subtraction.  It  seems  probable  that  Pythagoras,  to 
whom  is  attributed  one  of  the  rules  for  representing  the  mdes  of 
right-angled  triangles  in  numbers,  tried  to  find  the  Mdes  of  an 
isosceles  right-angled  triangle  numerically,  and  that,  failing  in  the 
attempt,  he  suspected  that  the  hypotenuse  and  a  side  bad  no 
common  measure.  He  may  have  demonstrated  the  incommensu- 
rability of  the  side  of  a  square  and  its  diagonal.  The  nature 
of  the  old  proof— whkh  consisted  of  a  reduciio  ad  absurdutH,  show- 
ing that,  if  the  diagonal  be  commensurable  with  the  side,  it  woukl 
follow  that  the  same  number  would  be  odd  and  even* — makes 
it  more  pnobable,  however,  that  this  was  accomj^ished  by  his 
succcsson.  The  existence  of  the  irrational  as  well  as  that  of  the 
regular  dodecahedron  appears  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  school 
as  one  of  their  chief  discoveries,  and  to  have  been  preserved  as  a 
secret;  it  is  remarkable,  too,  that  a  story  similar  to  that  told  by 
lamblichus  of  Hippasus  is  narrated  of  the  person  who  first  published 
the  idea  of  the  irrational,  viz.  that  he  suffered  shipwreck,^  etc.* 

Eudemus  ascribes  the  problems  concerning  the  application  of 
figures  to  the  Pythagoreans.    The  simplest  cases  of  tne  problems. 


1  For  this  proof,  see  Euclid  X.  1 17 ;  see  also  Aristot.  Analyt,  Pr.  i. 
c.  2x  and  c.  44. 

*  Knochc,  Untersuchun^  Hber  die  neuaufgefundenen  Schciien 
des  ProUus  Diadochus  zu  Endids  EUmenUn,  pp.  20  and  33  ^ Herford, 
186S). 


Euclid  VI.  a9.  29 — those,  via.  in  which  the  given  parallelognm 
is  a  sqifare — correspond  to  the  problem:  To  cut  a  given  straigfat 
line  internally  or  externally  so  that  the  rectangle  under  the  i 


ments  shall  be  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  figure.  The  solutioa 
of  this  problem — in  which  the  solution  of  a  quadratic  cquatioB  is 
implicitly  contained — depends  on  the  problem,  Euclid  II.  14.  and 
the  theorems,  Euclid  If.  5  and  6.  together  with  the  theorem  of 
Pythagoras.  It  is  probable  tnat  the  finding  of  a  mean  proportional 
between  two  given  lines,  or  the  construction  of  a  square  which 
shall  be  eciual  to  a  given  rectangle,  i^  due  to  Pythagoras  hisaseif. 
The  solution  of  the  more  general  problem,  EucUd  vl.  25.  ia  also 
attributed  to  him  by  Plutarch  (7).  The  solution  of  this  problcn 
depends  on  that  of  the  particular  case  and  oa  the  application  of 
areas;  it  requires,  moreover,  a  kaowledge  of  the  theorems:* Similar 
rectilineal  figures  are  to  each  other  as  the  s()uares  on  their  homo- 
logous sides  (Euclid  VI.  20) ;  and.  If  three  lines  are  in  geometrical 
proportion,  the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the  square  on  the  first  is 
to  the  square  on  the  second.  Now  Hippocrates  of  Chios,  aboat 
440  B.C.,  who  was  instructed  in  geometry  by  the  Pythagoreans, 
possessed  this  knowledge.  We  are  justiMd,  therefore,  in  ascrib- 
ing the  solution  of  the  ^eral  problem,  if  not  (with  Plutardi)  to 
Pythagoras,  at  least  to  his  early  successors. 

The  theorem  that  similar  polygons  are  to  each  other  to  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous  ndes  involves  a  first  sketch,  at 
leaist,  of  the  doctrine  of  proportion  and  the  similarity  of  figures.- 
That  we  owe  the  foundation  and  development  of  the  doctnne  of 
proportk)n  to  Pythagoras  and  his  school  is  confirmed  by  the  tcsci 
mony  of  Nkx>machus  (14)  and  lamblichus  (13  and  16).  From  these 
passages  it  appears  that  the  early  Pythagoreans  were  acquainted 
not  only  witn  the  arithmetical  and  geometrical  means  between 
two  magnitudes,  but  also  with  their  harmonkal  mean,  which  was 
then  callied  "  subcontrary."  The  Pythagoreans  were  much  occupied 
with  the  representation  of  numbers  by  geometrical  figures.  These 
speculations  originated  with  Pythagoras,  who  was  acquainted  with 
tne  summation  of  the  natural  nuuibers,  the  odd  numbers  and  the 
even  numbers,  all  of  whkh  are  capabk  of  geometrical  representa- 
tion. See  the  passage  in  Lucian  (17)  and  the  rule  for  finding 
Pythagorean  triangles  (12)  and  the  observations  thereon  iapra. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  statement 
of  Montucla  that  Pythagoras  laid  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine 
of  isoperimetry,  by  proving  that  of  all  figures  having  the  same 
perimeter  the  circfe  is  the  greatest,  and  that  of  all  solids  having  the 
same  surface  the  sphere  is  the  greatest.  We  must  also  deny  to 
Pythagoras  and  his  school  a  knowk^dge  of  the  conk  sections,  and 
in  particular  of  the  quadrature  of  the  parabola,  attributed  to  him 
by  some  authors;  and  we  have  noticed  the  misconceptioo  wfaidb 
gave  rise  to  this  erroneous  inference. 

Certain  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  f orcgoiiig  cmnina- 
tion  of  the  mathematical  work  of  Pythaiporas  and  his  achool, 
which  enable  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  state  of  ceometiy 
about  480  B.C.  First,  as  to  matter.  It  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
first  two  books  of  Euclid,  and  includes  a  sketch  of  the  doctrine 
of  proportion — ^which  was  probably  limited  to  coinmensurable 
magnitudes — together  with  some  of  the  contents  <^  the  sixth 
book.  It  contains,  too,  the  discoveiy  of  the  inational  (<Xotv) 
and  the  construction  of  the  regular  aoUds,  the  latter  requiring 
the  description  of  certain  regular  polygons^— the  foundation, 
in  fact,  of  the  fourth  book  of  Euclid.  Secondly,  as  tofatmH 
.The  Pythagoreans  first  severed  geometzy  from  the  needs  of 
practicil  life,  and  treated  it  as  a  liberal  science,  giving  dcfinitioDa 
and  introducing  the  manner  of  proof  which  has  e\'er  since  been 
in  use.  Further,  they  distinguished  between  discrete  and  cms- 
tinuous  quantities,  and  regarded  geometry  as  a  branch  of  mathe^ 
matlcs,  of  which  they  made  the  fourfold  division  that  lasted  to 
the  middle  ages— the  quadrivium  (fourfold  way  to  knowledge)  of 
Boelius  and  the  scholastic  philosophy.  And  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  name  of  "  mathematics,"  as  well  as  that  of  '*  philo- 
sophy," is  ascribed  to  them.  Thirdly,  as  to  method.  One  chief 
characteristic  of  the  mathematical  work  of  Pythagoras  was  the 

*  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  these  two  theories  were  treated 
at  length  oy  Pythagoras  and  his  school.  It  u  almost  certain, 
however,  that  the  theorems  arrived  at  were  proved  for  commenso- 
rable  magnitudes  only,  and  were  assumed  to  hold  good  for  alL 
The  Pythagoreans  themselves  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  their 
proofs  were  not  rigorous,  and  were  open  to  serious  objectioo;  ia 
this  we  may  have  the  explanation  of  the  secrecy  which  was  attached 
by  them  to  the  idea  of  the  incommensurable  and  to  the  ixntagnm 
which  involved,  and  indeed  represented,  that  idea.  Now  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  doctrine  of  proportion  is  twice  treated  in  the  EUmemts 
of  Euclid — first,  in  a  seneral  manner,  so  as  to  include  tncommcmo- 
rables,  in  book  v.,  which  tradition  ascribes  to  Eudoxus.  and  then 
arithmetically  in  book  vii.,  which,  as  Hankel  has  supposed,  con- 
I  tains  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  the  okler  Pythagorafts. 
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combinatioit  of  arithmetic  with  geometry.  The  notions  of  an 
equation  and  a  proportion— which  are  common  to  both,  and 
contain  the  first  germ  of  algebra— were  introduced  among  the 
Greeks  by  Thales.  These  notions,  especially  the  latter,  were 
elaborated  by  Pythagoras  and  his  school,  so  that  they  reached 
the  rank  of  a  true  scientific  method  in  their  theory  of  proportion. 
To  Pythagoras,  then,  is  due  the  honour  of  having  supplied  a 
method  which  is  common  to  all  branches  of  mathematics,  and 
in  this  respect  he  is  fully  comparable  to  Descartes,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  decisive  combination  of  algebra  with  geometry. 

See  G.  T.  All  roan.  Greek  Geometry  Jrom  Tholes  to  Euclid  (Cambridge. 
1880);  M.  Cantor,  Vortesungen  Hber  CeschUhte  der  Maihemalik 
(Leipzig.  1894):  James  Gow,  Short  History  of  Creek  Mathematics 
(Cambridge,  1884).  (G.  J.  A.) 

PYTHAGORAS,  of  Rhe^um,  a  noted  Greek  sculptor  of  the 
Sth  century  B.C.,  a  contemporary  of  Myron  and  Polyditus,  and 
their  rival  in  making  statues  of  athletes.  He  was  bom  at 
Samos  and  migrated  in  his  youth  to  Rhegium  in  Italy.  He 
made  a  statue  of  Philoctetes  notable  for  the  physical  expression 
of  pain,  an  Apollo  shooting  the  Python  at  Delphi,  and  a  man 
singing  to  the  lyre.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced  improve- 
ments in  the  rendering  of  muscles,  veins  and  hair. 

PTTHBAS,  of  Marseilles  {MassUia),  a  celebrated  Greek  navi- 
gator and  geographer,  from  whom  the  Greeks  apparently  derived 
their  earliest  definite  information  concerning  western  Europe, 
and  espedaUy  the  British  Islands.  He  was  probably  contem- 
porary with  Alexander  the  Great;  he  certainly  wrote  before 
Dicaearchus,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle  who  died  about  285  B.C.  His 
work  is  lost,  and  we  are  left  almost  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  its 
form  and  character,  but  the  various  titles  under  which  it  is 
quoted  {e.g.  Trfi  rtploSot,  or  Td  mpl  raiu  'Qiaeanf^  point  to  a 
geographical  treatise,  in  which  Pytheas  had  embodied  the 
results  of  his  observations,  rather  than  to  a  continuous  narrative 
of  his  voyage. 

Some  modem  writers  have  supposed  Pytheas  to  have  been 
sent  out,  at  public  expense,  in  command  of  an  expedition  organ- 
ized by  the  republic  of  Massilia;  but  there  is  no  ancient  authority 
for  this,  and  Polybius,  who  had  unquestionably  seen  the  original 
work,  expressly  states  that  he  had  undertaken  the  voyage  in  a 
private  capacity  and  'with  limited  means.  All  that  we  know 
concerning  the  voyage  of  Pytheas  (apart  from  detached  notices) 
is  contained  in  a  brief  passage  of  Polybius,  dted  by  Strabo,  in 
which  he  tells  us  that  Pytheas,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
had  not  only  visited  Britain,  but  had  personally  explored  a  large 
part  of  it  ("  travelled  all  over  it  on  foot,"  according  to  one  read- 
ing of  the  text  in  Strabo,  bk.  iv.  ch.  i.),  and  estimated  its 
circumference  at  more  than  40,000  stadia  (4000  geographical 
miles).  To  this  he  added  the  account  of  Thule  (which  he  placed 
six  days'  voyage  north  of  Britain)  and  the  adjoining  regions,  in 
which  there  was  no  longer  any  distinction  between  air,  earth 
and  sea,  but  a  kind  of  mixture  of  all  three,  resembling  the  gela- 
tinous mollusc  known  as  pulmo  marinuSt  which  rendered  all 
navigation  and  progress  in  any  other  mode  alike  impossible. 
This  substance  Pytheas  had  himself  seen,  according  to  Strabo 
(bk.  iv.  ch.  i.),  but  the  other  phenomena  he  described  only  from 
hearsay.  After  this  ho  visited  "the  whole  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  " 
(t.e.  those  bordering  on  the  ocean)  as  far  as  the  Tanais  (Strabo, 
bk.  ii.  ch.  iv.  {  x).  This  last  sentence  has  led  some  modem 
writers  to  suppose  that  he  made  two  different  voyages;  but  this 
is  improbable;  the  expressions  of  Polybius  imply  that  his  ex- 
plorations in  both  directions,  first  towards  the  north  and  after- 
wards towards  the  east,  formed  part  of  the  same  voyage. 

The  countries  visited,  and  to  a  certain  extent  expbred.  by  Pytheas. 
were  prevbusly  unknown  to  the  Greeks— except,  perhaps,  by  vaj^ue 
accounts  received  through  the  Phoenicians — and  were  not  visited 
by  any  subsequent  authority  during  more  than  two  centuries. 
Hence  some  of  the  later  Greek  geographers  altogether  disregarded 
his  statements,  and  treated  his  A^oyage  as  a  fiction.  Eratosthenes, 
indeed  (276-196  B.C.),  attached  jrreat  value  to  his  authority  as  to 
Britain  and  Spain,  though  doubting  some  of  his  statements;  but 
Polybius  (c.  204-122  B.C.)  consklercd  the  whole  work  of  Pytheas 
a  tissue  of  fables,  like  that  of  Euhemenis  concerning  Panchaea; 
and  oven  Strabo,  in  whose  time  the  western  regions  of  Europe  were 
comparatively  well  known,  adopted  to  a  great  extent  the  view  of 
Polybius. 


In  modem  times  a  critical  examination  has  arrived  at  a  more 
favourable  judgment,  and  though  Gossellin  in  his  Recherches  sur 
la  giographte  des  anciens  (iv.  168-180)  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  in  his 
History  of  Ancient  Astronomy  (pp.  466-481)  revived  the  sceptical 
view,  the  tendency  of  modern  critics  has  been  rather  to  exaggerate 
than  to  depreciate  the  value  of  what  was  really  added  by  Pytheas 
to  knowledge.  Our  information  concerning  Kim  is  so  imperfect, 
and  the  scanty  notices  preserved  to  us  from  nb  work  are  so  meagre 
and  discordant,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  sound 
conclusion.  It  may,  however,  be  considered  as  fairly  established 
that  Pytheas  made  a  voyage  round  the  western  coasts  of  Europe, 
proceeding  from  Gades,  the  great  Phoenician  emporium,  and  prob- 
ably theiarthest  point  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  round  Spain  and  Gaul 
to  the  British  Islands,  and  that  he  followed  the  eastern  coast  of 
Britain  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north,  obtaining  in- 
formation as  to  iu  farther  extension  in  that  direction  which  led 
him  greatly  to  exaggerate  its  size.  At  the  same  time  he  heard  vaguely 
of  the  existence  of  a  laige  island  tO  the  north  of  it — probably 
derived  from  the  fact  of  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  being  really 
found  in  that  position — to  which  he  gave  the  name  6f  Thule. 

The  most  important  statement  made  by  Pytheas  in  regard  to 
Thule  was  that  connected  with  the  astronomic^  phenomena  affect- 
ing the  duration  of  day  and  night  therein.  Unfortunately  the  re- 
ports transmitted  to  us  differ  so  widely  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  determine  what  Pytheas  himself  stated.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  the  version  given  in  one  passage  by  Pliny  (H.N.  iv.  16,  104) 
correctly  represents  his  authority.  According  to  this,  the  days 
at  the  summer  solstice  were  twenty-four  hours  in  length,  and  con- 
versely at  the  winter  solstice  the  nights  were  of  equal  duration. 
Of  course  this  would  be  true  had  Thule  been  situated  under  the 
Arctic  Circle,  which  Pytheas  evidently  considered  it  to  be.  and  his 
skill  as  an  astronomer  would  lead  him  to  accept  as  a  fact  what  he 
knew  must  be  true  at  86nie  point  as  a  voyager  proceeded  onwards 
towards  the  north. 

Stilt  more  difficult  is  it  to  determine  the  extent  and  character 
of  Pytheas's  explorations  towards  the  east.  The  statement  that 
he  proceeded  alons:  the  coasts  of  Europe  "  from  Gades  to  the  Tanais  " 
is  e%rtdently  based  upon  the  supposition  that  this  would  be  a  simple 
and  direct  course  along  the  northern  shores  of  Germany  and  Scytnia 
— Polybius  himself,  in  common  with  the  other  Greek  geographers 
till  a  much  later  period^  being  ignorant  of  the  projection  of  the 
Danish  or  Cimbric  pemnsula.  and  the  circumnavigation  that  it 
involved — of  all  which  no  trace  is  found  in  the  extant  notices  of 
Pytheas.  Notwithstanding  this,  some  modem  writers  have  sup- 
posed him  to  have  entered  the  Baltic  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Vistula  (his  Tanais).  The  onljr  foundation  for  this  b  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  a  passage  cited  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvii.  2.  35) 
Pytheas  b  represented  as  stating  that  amber  was  brought  from  an 
bland  called  Abalus.  distant  a  day's  voyage  from  the  land  of  the 
Guttones,  a  German  natk>n  who  dwelt  on  an  c^uary  of  the  ocean 
called  Mentonomus.  6000  stadia  in  extent.  It  was  a  production 
thrown  up  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  and  was  used  by  the  inhabitants 
to  burn  instead  of  wood.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  "  estuary  " 
here  mentioned  refers  to  the  Baltic,  the  existence  of  which  as  a 
separate  sea  was  unknown  to  all  ancient  geoeraphers;  but  the 
obscure  manner  in  which  it  is  Indicated,  as  well  as  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  statcTTPnts  ronrorning  the  place  from  whence  the  amber 
«ra.s  acrujilfy  dcrivi^^d,  buth  point  to  the  sort  of  hearsay  accounts 
whifh  Pyihea^  mlii^ht  rL-^nlily  have  picked  up  on  the  shores  of  the 
GefTtiiin  Ott-^m^  viiiithai/L  proceeding  farther  than  the  mouth  of 
thv  8--nTj,  Wi-M-r  or  Etb^-,  which  last  is  supposed  by  Ukert  to  have 
bcL  n  tilt  IbniE  o!  hi'f  voy,jKe  in  thb  direction.  It  must  be  observed 
al.«ci  I  hat  amljtT  (5  laun.l  in  Fricsland  and  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scl]|i.-swi^,  As  wr[]  Hfi  in  [Ei<i  Baltic,  though  not  in  equal  abundance. 

As  10  I  he  Ois.s.itrrklc'^  'jr  Tin  Islands,  the  exploration  of  which 
would  natural ty  In:  ont  t.A  the  chief  objects  of  Pytheas,  he  seems 
to  have  ^LJ^^^'i^^c^l  Tinwc u-^.  who  wrote  less  than  a  century  after  him, 
wiih  iji-uil*  Lipon  thi-  s,ime,  especially  in  regard  to  the  commercbl 
centre  qI  Ikiie  (Si  Mkh.nl's  Mount  m  Cornwall  ?),  which  are  pre- 
scrv-otl  by  Utmloru**  Ihtt  trade  with  these  regions  was  probably 
at  thU  pcriofl  in  rhocnici.iFi  hands,  but  we  know  that  at  a  later  time 
a  cDii«iik>ir?bk  portion  of  ihe  supply  was  carried  overland  through 
Gaul  to  Massilu. 

Pytheas  certamly  harl  one  merit  which  distinguished  him 
from  almost  all  his  rorM emporaries — he  was  a  good  astronomer, 
and  wa*  one  of  the  firsft  who  made  observations  for  the  deter- 
mine tian  of  Utitudeit,  amurie  others  that  of  hb  native  place  Massilia. 
whith  l]L-  f^^M  wjih  rcnurkable  accuracy;  hb  result,  which  was 
wiu  111  u  it  A  tiuiis  of  tlw  truth,  was  adopted  by  Ptolemy,  and 
became  the  basb  of  the  Ptolemaic  map  of  the  western  Nfediter- 
ranean.  Hb  calculations  of  the  length  of  the  longest  day  at  four 
different  points  in  the  neighbourhoodf  of  Britain  are  probably  based 
on  native  reports.  If  these  figures  (16,  I7,  18  and  19  hours)  are 
to  be  pressed,  they  would  refer  to,  say,  Ushant  (48"  N.),  Flam- 
borough  Head  (54  ).  Tarbct  Ness  in  Roes  (58*)  and  the  northern- 
most Shetlands  (61  ^).  Pytheas  was  also  the  first  among  the  Greeks 
who  arrived  at  any  correct  notion  of  the  tides,  and  not  only  indicated 
their  connexion  with  the  moon,  but  pointed  out  their  periodical 
fluctuations  in  accordance  with  the  phases  of  that  luminary.  Other 
observations  concerning  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  remote  northern  regions  prove  that  he  had  himself  really  visited 
them.  Among  these  are  the  gradual  disappearance  of  various 
kinds  of  grain  as  one  advanced  towards  the  north;  the  use  of 
fermttnted  liquors  made  from  corn  and  honey;  and  the  habit  of 
threshing  out  their  corn  in  large  covered  bams,  instead  of  on  open 
threshing-floors  as  in  Greece  and  Italy,  on  account  of  the  want 
of  sun  and  abundance  of  rain.  Pytheas's  notice  of  the  depth  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  of  the  length  of  the  projection  of  Bnttany.  of 
Ushant  under  the  name  of  Uxisama,  and  of  three  promontories 
of  Britain,  two  of  which  seem  to  correspond  to  Land's  End 
{Belerion),  and  North  Foreland  (Kantion),  must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  fragments  of  Pytheas  have  been  collected  by  Arvedson 
(Upsala,  1824).  and  by  Fuhr  {De  Pythea  massiliensi,  Darmstadt. 
iSis)-  Of  the  numerous  treatises  and  dissertations  on  the  subject, 
see  Ulcert.  "  Bemerkungen  iiber  Pytheas."  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Ceog. 
d.  Criechen  u.  Rdmer^  pp.  298-309,  which  contains  an  excellent 
summary  of  all  that  is  known  concerning  Pytheas;  Sir  George  C. 
Lewis,  Hiitorical  Survey  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  pp.  466- 
480  (London.  1862);  Sir  Edward  H.  Bunbury,  History  of  Ancient 
Geography,  vol.  i.  ch.  xv.  }  2  (London,  1883);  C.  I.  Elton.  Origins 
of  English  History,  cf.  especially  app.  i.  pp.  400.  &c.  (London, 
1882);  Hugo  Bcrger,  Ceschichte  der  wissenschaftlichen  Erdkunde 
der  Griechen,  pt.  3  (2nd  ed.,  Leipzig.  1903).  A  very  elaborate 
investigation  of  the  whole  subject  will  be  found  in  MQllenhoff, 
Deutsche  Alterthumskunde,  i.  211-407  (Beriin,  1870).  See  also 
Sir  Clements  Markham's  paper,  rytheas,  the  Discoverer  of 
Britain,"  in  the  Geographical  Journal  (June  1893);  and  H.  F. 
Tozer,  History  of  Ajutent  Geography,  pp.  152-164  (Cambridge, 
1897).  (£^ri.  B.;C.  R.  B.) 

PYTHIS,  or  Pythius,  one  of  the  most  noted  Greek  architects 
of  the  later  age.  He  cultivated  the  Ionic  style,  in  which  he 
constructed  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Pricne.  The  dedicatory 
inscription,  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  records  that  the 
founder  was  Alexander  the  Great.  Pythis  also  made  a  great 
marble  quadriga  which  surmounted  the  Mausoleum. 

PYTHON,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Gaca,  an  enormous 
serpent,  said  to  have  been  produced  from  the  mud  after  the 
flood  of  Deucalion.  Its  haunt  was  a  cavern  near  Mt  Par- 
nassus. Four  days  after  its  birth  it  was  slain  by  Apollo  (Apol- 
lodonis  i.  4),  who  was  hence  sumamed  Pythius.  According  to 
Ephonis  (in  Strabo  ix.  646),  Python,  sumamed .  Dracon 
(serpent),  was  a  brigand  near  Delphi.  The  python  in  reality 
represents  the  pestilential  vapours  rising  from  sta^ant  lakes 
and  pools,  which  are  dispersed  by  Apollo  and  his  arrows — that 
is,  the  shafts  of  the  sun.  The  old  derivation  (Homeric  Hymn  to 
Apollo,  371),  according  to  which  Delphi  was  originally  called 
Pytho,  because  the  slain  serpent  was  left  there  to  "  rot " 
{rbdti^ai),  points  to  this  explanation. 
See  C.  Pascal,  Studii  di  anlichitd  e  miU^gia  (1896). 
PYTHON,  a  genus  of  very  large  snakes  of  the  family  Boidac 
(see  Snakes)  inhabiting  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Australia.  They  differ  from 
the  true  boas  iq.v.),  with 
which  they  arc  often  con- 
founded by  carrying  a  few 
teeth  in  the  premaxilla,  by 
the  double  row  of  subcaudal 
shields  and  by  the  posses- 
^  ,T     .    # «  .  sionofapair  of  supraorbital 

Fig.  I.— Head  of  Boa  canino.        b^n^     Most  of  them  have 
pits  in  some  of  the  upper  and  lower  labial  shields. 

Python  reliculatus  is  the  commonest  species  'in  Indo-China  and 
the  Malay  Islands;  four  upper  labial  shields  on  either  side  arc 
pitted.  It  is.  next  to  the  Anaconda,  one  ol  the  largest  of  all  snakes, 
some  specimens  being  known  which  measur«l  about  30  ft.  in  length. 
P.  mclurus,  scarcely  smaller,  is  the  python  or  rock-snake  of  India 
and  Ceylon.  The  African  species  are  much  smaller,  up  to  15  ft. 
in  length,  e.g.  P.  sebae  of  tropical  and  southern  Africa  and  the 
beautiful  P.  regius  of  West  Africa.  P.  spitoies  is  the  "  carpet- 
snake  "  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  A  small  relative  of  pythons  is 
Loxocemus  bicolor  of  South  Mexico,  the  only  New  World  example. 

The  giant  pythons  could  no  doubt  overpower  and  kill  by 
constriction  almost  any  large  mammal,  since  such  snakes  weigh 


many  hundredweights  and  possess  terrific  strength,  bat  the 
width  of  their  mouth — although  marvellously  distensible — has.  ol 
course,  a  limit,  and  this  is  probably  drawn  at  the  size  of  a  goat. 
Before  a  python  swallows  such  large  prey,  its  bones  are  cnisbed 
and  the  body  is  mangled 
into  the  shape  of  a  sausage. 
The  snake  begins  with  the 
head,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  saliva  is  discharged  over 
the  body  of  the  victim  as 
it  is  hooked  into  the  throat 
by  the  alternately  right  and  ^^-  2.-Head  of  PyOum  rtUcmlatus, 
left  forward  motions  of  the  distended  well-toothed  jaws.  If  for 
any  reason  a  snake  should  disgorge  its  prey,  this  will  be  fouod 
smothered  with  slime.  Hence  the  fable  that  they  cover  it  with 
saliva  before  deglutition. 

Most  pythons  are  rather  ill-tempered,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  boas.    They  are  chiefly  arboreal,  and  prefer  localities 


Fic.  3. — Python  reticulatus  (India). 

in  the  vicinity  of  water  to  which  mammals  and  birds,  tte'r 
usual  prey,  resort.  They  move,  climb  and  swim  with  equal 
facility.  The  female  collects  her  eggs,  sometimes  as  many  as 
one  hundred,  into  a  heap,  round  which  she  coils  herself,  covering 
them  so  that  her  head  rests  in  the  centre  on  the  top.  In  ibis 
position  the  snake  remains  without  food  throughout  the  «hde 
period  of  incubation,  or  rather  keeping  guard,  for  about  t«o 
months.  .(H.  F.C.) 

PYX  (Gr.  irv^ij,  a  box  or  chest),  a  term  for  various  forms  of 
receptacle.  In  ecclesiastical  usage  it  is  the  sacred  vase  or  taber- 
nacle in  which  the  Host  is  reserved.  In  the  English  Mint  the 
pyx  is  the  chest  in  which  are  placed  one  coin  from  cver>'  15  lb 
of  newly  coined  gold  and  one  from  every  60  tb  of  newly  coined 
silver  to  await  the  "  trial  of  the  pyx  "  (sec  Mint).  This  chest  was 
formerly  kept  io  the  Chapcl^ol  the  Pyx  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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a  the  letter  which  immediately  succeeds  P  in  the 
alphabet  of  Latin  and  the  modern  languages  of 
western  Europe.  It  represents  the  Koppa  of  the 
earliest  Greek  alphabets  surviving  in  that  form 
of  the  Ionic  alphabet,  which  ultiitiately  superseded 
all  others,  merely  as  the  numerical  symbol  for  90.  In  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  a  sibilant  Zade  (Tzaddi)  stands  between 
q  and  p.  Hence  Q  is  the  nineteenth  letter  in  the  Phoenician 
alphabet,  the  eighteenth  in  the  Greek  numerical  alphabet, 
which  alone  contains  it,  the  sixteenth  (owing  to  the  omission  of 
0  and  ()  in  the  Latin,  and  (from  the  addition  of  J)  the  seventeenth 
in  the  English  alphabet.  Its  earliest  form  is  a  rough  ellipse 
transfixed  by  an  upright  line,  9.  In  various  Semitic  alphabets 
this  has  been  altered  out  of  recognition,  apparently  from  the 
writing  of  the  symbol  in  cursive  handwriting  without  lifting  the 
pen.  As  a  result  forms  like  ^  |>  t^  ^  are  developed.  In  Greece 
the  head  of  the  symbol  is  generaJly  circular,  and  only  in  a  few 
early  inscriptions  is  the  upright  carried  through  the  circle,  9. 
The  common  form  is  ?  with  the  upright  stem  short.  This  is 
also  the  earliest  form  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  but  forms  with  the 
upright  turned  to  the  right  as  in  a  modem  Q  are  found  in  the 
Republican  period,  while  this  tail  becomes  longer  and  curved  in 
the  early  Empire.  The  pronunciation  of  the  Semitic  Koph 
(QOO  was  that  of  a  velar  guttural  produced  against  the  back 
part  of  the  soft  palate  with  great  energy  (hence  called  an 
"emphatic"  sound).  In  Greek  there  is  no  evidence  that  ? 
was  pronounced  differently  from  K;  hence  no  doubt  its  early 
disappearance  in  most  dialects.  It  survived  longest  when 
followed  by  o  or  v,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  name  of  the  town 
of  Corinth.  In  Latin  it  is  regularly  used  in  combination  with  u. 
In  rlafwiral  Latin  its  use  is  confined  to  the  cases  where,  as  in 
English  guiU,  &c.,  the  u  is  pronounced  as  w  before  a  following 
vowel,  but  in  old  Latin  it  is  found  also  in  other  combinations. 
Many  languages  find  the  combination  qu,  when  both  sounds  are 
consonantal  (qw)^  difficult;  q  being  the  deepest  guttural  while 
)f  (English  w)  is  a  lip  sound,  the  points  of  production  are  nearly 
as  far.  separate  as  they  can  be.  There  is  thus  a  tendency  to 
assimilation,  and  instead  of  a  guttural  followed  by  a  labial 
semi- vowel,  a  new  labial  consonant  p  is  produced.  In  Creek 
this  is  common  when  the  combination  is  followed  by  the  vowel 
4?,  as  in  rut,  toT,  &c.,  from  the  same  stem  as  the  Latin  qud, 
gtHi  &C.  This,  however,  is  not  found  in  all  dialects  alike  (see 
Greek  Language).  In  other  languages^like  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
which  are  closely  akin  to  Latin,  or  the  Welsh  branch  of  the 
Celtic  languages,  p  occurs  regularly  without  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  vowel  following.  Thus,  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
quaUuor,  we  find  the  Oscan  petorat  the  Gaulish  petor-rilum, 
**  four-wheeler,"  the  Welsh  pedivar,  "  four,"  &c.,  while  the  Irish 
cetkift  "  four,"  corresponds  more  closely  to  the  Latin.     (P.  Gi.) 

QARAITES,  or  Karaites,  a  Jewish  sect  of  the  middle  ages, 
claiming  to  be  distinguished  by  adherence  to  Scripture  as  con- 
trasted with  oral  tradition,  whence  the  name  (from  mp  qarOf 
to  read,  as  if  "  readers,"  scripturarii;  sometimes  also  Ripo  *» 
"  children  of  the  Text  "  as  read).  They  have  frequently  been 
identified  with  the  Sadducees  or  with  the  Samaritans,  with 
neither  of  whom  have  they  any  historical  connexion  or  much 
spiritual  affinity.  The  schism  aitose  at  Bagdad  about  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century,  when  the  hereditary  claims  of  Anan, 
a  learned  Talmudist,  to  the  office  of  Rcsh  Galutha  were  set  aside 
by  the  Gaonim  (heads  of  rabbinical  schools)  at  Sura  and 
Pumbeditha,  because  he  was  believed  to  undervalue  the  author- 
ity of  the  Talmud.  Anan,  nevertheless,  allowed  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  Exllarch  by  his  followers,  a  step  construed  into 
treason  by  the  Mahommedan  government.  He  was  sentenced 
to  death,  but  his  life  was  saved  by  his  fellow  prisoner,  Abu 
Qanifa,  the  founder  of  the  great  school  of  Moslem  theology  and 
jurisprudence.  Ultimately  he  and  his  followers  were  permitted 
to  mi^te  to  Palestine.    They  erected  a  synagogue  in  Jerusalem 


which  continued  to  be  mamtained  until  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
From  this  centre  the  sect  diffused  itself  thinly  over  Syria,  spread 
into  Egypt,  and  ultimately  reached  S.E.  Europe. 

Anan,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  A.D.  765,  was  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and  other  works  in  Talmudic 
Hebrew  and  Arabic.  Most  of  these  are  lost,  and  we  are  thus 
left  chiefly  dependent  on  the  hostile  indications  of  opponents. 
His  code  was  recovered  in  Egypt  by  the  Qaraite  Moses  b. 
Elijah  Bashyazi  (1544-1573).  Fragments  were  published  by 
Harkavy  (Voskhod  1897-1898).  It  is  clear  that  Anan,  although 
theoretically  antagonistic  to  rabbinic  methods,  was  in  the  end 
compelled  to  incline  towards  them.  Considerable  influence,  too, 
was  exercised  on  his  theology  by  Abu  Hanifa.  In  general  we 
know  that  he  showed  great  bitterness  against  the  Talmud  and 
its  upholders  (the  "  Rabbanites  ")  for  their  modification  of  the 
written  law  by  arbitrary  additions  and  subtractions,  but  there 
is  nothing  to -indicate  that  he  himself  had  the  insight  or  the 
fervour  by  which  he  could  have  become  the  pioneer  of  a  really 
great  reformation.  The  questions  appear  to  have  turned  entirely 
on  points  of  minute  detail.  Several  of  them  related  to  the 
regulation  of  the  calendar,  the  new  moon,  for  example,  being 
fixed  by  the  (^raites  by  direct  observation,  not  by  astronomical 
calculation,  and  the  intercalary  year  also  being  determined 
empirically;  others  related  to  paschal  and  pentecostal  ritual, 
such  as  the  precise  hour  for  killing  the  lamb  or  for  burning  its 
remains.  The  differences  which  affected  social  life  niost  deeply 
were  those  relating  to  Sabbath  observance  and  the  forbidden 
degrees  of  marriage,  the  Qaraites  not  recognizing  any  distinction 
between  relationships  of  consanguinity  and  those  of  affinity, 
while  in  their  zeal  to  avoid  all  risk  of  infringement  of  the  sacrcd- 
ness  of  the  day  of  rest  they  prohibited  the  burning  of  any  light  at 
all  in  their  houses  from  sunset  to  sunset. 

Of  late  years  much  Qaraite  literature  has. been  published. 
The  most  valuable  contribution  to  learning  made  by  it  is  in  the 
direction  of  Hebrew  philology  and  the  natural  exegesis  of  the 
scriptural  text.  Little  information  as  to  the  Qaraites  can  be 
derived  from  their  liturgies;  they  differ  fundamentally  from 
those  used  by  Rabbanites  in  being  composed  almost  entirely  of 
scriptural  versides  and  in  containing  practically  no  Piyyutim 
(liturgical  poems).  The  controversies  as  to  the  rule  of  faith 
which  so  deeply  divided  the  Christian  Church  in  the  i6th  century 
gave  to  this  obscure  sect  an  illusory  and  passing  importance, 
the  Catholics  frequently  hurling  the  epithet  Karaei,  in  token 
of  contempt,  at  the  Protestants,  who  in  their  turn  willingly 
accepted  it  as  suflficiently  descriptive  of  their  attitude  towards 
Scripture.  The  (^raitcs  never  have  been  numerous;  in  1904 
their  total  number  was  estimated  at  12,000,  10,000  being 
found  in  Russia:  the  present  community  in  Jerusalem  numbers 
only  a  few  families.  They  occur  In  Constantinople  and  else- 
where in  Turkey,  and  in  Egypt,  but  are  chiefly  met  with  in 
southern  Russia,  and  especially  in  the  Crimean  districts  of 
Eupatoria,  Theodosia  and  Sevastopol.  Here  their  historical 
capital  and  chief  synagogue  was  formerly  the  "Jews'  Castle  " 
( Tshufut-KaU) ,  near  Bakh-chisarai.  The  place  is  now  deserted ; 
its  cemetery  was  the  seat  of  Firkowitsch's  notorious  forgeries 
(inscriptions  of  ist  century),  by  which  he  sought  to  establish 
a  fabulous  antiquity  for  his  sect.  According  to  Strack  {A. 
Firkawitsch  u.  seine  EtUdeckunien,  1876)  the  oldest  tombstones 
do  not  go  back  beyond  the  14th  century.  The  modem  (^raites 
are  generally  well  ^x>ken  of  for  their  honesty,  perseverance  and 
simple  habits  of  life;  they  are  gradually  approximating  to  the 
Rabbanites,  with  whom,  in  some  places,  they  are  on  terms  of 
social  intimacy.  The  Russian  government  exempts  the  Qaraites 
from  the  restrictions  to  which  the  rest  of  the  Jews  arc  subject; 
this  circumstance  b  probably  due  to  the  insignificance  of  the 
Qaraites  numerically. 

Among  the  older  authorities  may  be  mentioned  Morinus,  Exercit. 
BM.  lib.  ii.  ex.  7  (1669) ;  and  Triglandius.  Diatribe  de  Secta  Kaneorum 
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(1703).  Sec  Grfttz,  Cexh.  der  Juden,  especially  in  vol.  v.  (1806), 
with  the  additions  and  corrections  of  Harkavy  in  the  Hebrew 
translation;  and  FUrst.  Cesch.  des  Kardertkums  (1865);  S.  Pinsker, 
Liqaute  Qadmoniyyot:  artklcs  by  A.  Harkavy  and  by  S.  Poznanski 
in  the  Jewish  Otuxrterly  Review  (e.t.  x.  238-276,  and  vols.  xviii.-xx.). 
See  also  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  s.v.     Anan,"  "  Karaites,"  &c. 

(LA.) 

QARO  (or  Caxo),  JOSEPH  BOf  EPHRAIM  (1488-1575). 
codifier  of  Jewish  law,  whose  code  is  still  authoritative  with  the 
mass  of  Jews,  was  bom  in  1488.  As  a  child  he  shared  in  the 
expulsion  from  Spain  (149a),  and  like  most  prominent  Jews  of 
the  period  was  forced  to  migrate  from  place  to  place.  In  1535 
he  settled  in  Safed,  Palestine,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Safcd  was  then  the  headquarters  of  Jewish  mysticism.  Qaro 
was  himself  a  mystic,  for  the  tribulations  of  the  time  turned 
many  men's  minds  towards  Messianic  hopes;  nor  was  he  by  any 
means  the  only  great  Jewish  legalist  who  was  also  a  mystic. 
Mysticism  in  such  minds  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  revolt  against 
authority,  but  was  rather  the  spiritual  flower  of  pietism  than  an 
expression  of  antinomianism.  It  is,  however,  as  a  legalist  that 
Qaro  is  best  known.  In  learning  and  critical  power  he  was 
second  only  to  Maimonidcs  in  the  realm  of  Jewish  law.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  great  works,  the  second  of  which,  though 
inferior  as  an  intellectual  feat,  has  surpassed  the  first  in  popu- 
larity. This  was  inevitable,  for  the  earlier  and  greater  book  was 
designed  exclusively  for  specialists.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
commentary  (entitled  Beth  Yoseph)  on  the  Turim  (see  'Ashek 
Ben  Ye^iel).  In  this  commentary  Qaro  shows  an  astounding 
mastery  over  the  Talmud  and  the  legalistic  literature  of  the 
middle  ages.  He  felt  called  upon  to  systematize  the  laws  and 
customs  of  Judaism  in  face  of  the  disintegration  caused  by  the 
Spanish  expulsion.  But  the  Belh  Yoseph  is  by  no  means 
systematic. 

Qaro's  real  aim  was  effected  by  his  second  work,  the  Shul^an 
'Arukh  (*•  Table  Prepared  ").  Finished  in  1555,  this  code  was 
published  in  four  parts  in  1565.  The  work  was  not  accepted 
without  protest  and  criticism,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
and  in  consequence  of  certain  revisions  and  amplifications,  it 
became  the  almost  unquestioned  authority  of  the  whole  Jewish 
world.  Its  influence  was  to  some  extent  evil.  It  "put  Judaism 
into  a  strait- jacket."  Independence  of  judgment  was  inhibited, 
and  the  code  stood  in  the  way  of  progressive  adaptation  of 
Jewish  life  to  the  life  of  Europe.  It  included  trivialities  by  the 
side  of  great  principles,  and  retained  elements  from  the  past 
which  deserved  to  fall  into  oblivion*  But  its  good  effects  far 
outweighed  the  bad.  It  was  a  bond  of  union,  a  bar  to  latitudin- 
arianism,  an  accessible  guide  to  ritual,  ethics  and  law.  Above 
all,  it  gave  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  great  theory  which  identified 
life  with  religion.  It  sanaified  the  home,  it  dignified  common 
pursuits.  When,  however,  the  era  of  reform  dawned  in  the 
19th  century,  the  new  Judaism  found  itself  impelled  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  hostility  to  Qaro's  code. 

See  Graetz.  Ceschichte  der  Juden,  vol.  ix.  (English  trans^  vol.  iv.); 
Ginzberg,  in  Jevnsh  Encyclopedia,  arts. "  Caro  "  and  "  Codification  " ; 
Schechtcr,  Studies  in  Judaism,  second  series,  pp.  202  seq.       (1.  A.) 

QUACK,  one  who  pretends  to  knowledge  of  which  he  is 
ignorant,  a  charlatan,  particularly  a  medical  impostor.  The 
word  is  a  shortened  form  of  "  quacksalver  "  (Du.  kwaksalver),  in 
which  form  it  is  common  in  the  17th  century,  "salver"  meaning 
"  healer,"  while  "  quack  "  (Du.  kwakken)  is  merely  an  applica- 
tion of  the  onomatopoeic  word  applied  to  the  sounds  made  by  a 
duck,  i.e.  gabble  or  gibberish.  In  English  law,  to  call  a  medical 
practitioner  a  "  quack  "  is  actionable  per  se  without  proof  of 
special  damage  {Allen  v.  Eaton  (1630),  i  Roll.  Abs.  54).  The 
often-quoted  legal  definition  of  a  "  quack  "  is  "  a  boastful 
pretender  to  medical  skill,"  but  a  "  quack  "  may  have  great 
skill,  and  it  is  the  claim  to  cure  by  remedies  which  he  knows 
have  no  eflficacy  which  makes  him  a  "  quack  "  (see  Dakkyl  v. 
Labouchere,  The  Times,  29th  of  July  1904,  and  5th  and  9th  of 
November  1907). 

QUADRATRIX  (from  Lat.  quadrator,  squarer),  in  mathe- 
matics, a  curve  having  ordinatcs  which  arc  a  measure  of  the  area 
(or  quadrature)  of  another  curve.    The  two  most  famous  curves 


of  this  class  are  those  of  Dinottntus  and  E.  W.  Ttrhirohanvn 
which  are  both  related  to  the  drde. 

The  quadratnx  of  Dinostratus  was  well  known  to  the  aadem 
Cfee^  griimetrr&,  nnd  is  mentioned  by  Proclus.  who  ascribes  the 
invrntiun  hjT  ihc  cur^e  to  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  pnbabt^ 
Hippiat  af  Elii.  Dinostratus,  a  Cnek  geometer  and  dtsciple  of 
R;ito.  diicusHd  the  curve,  and  shoved  how  it  effected  a  mrrhawral 
sol  HI  ion  of  iquaring  the  cifde.  Paopus,  in  his  CalUcticus,  treats 
of  lis  history,  and  givrs  two  methods  by  which  it  can  be  genecatcd 
(I  j  Let  a  Bolral  line  be  drawn  on  a  riffht  circular  cylinder;  a  sere* 
surface  ii  then  obtained  by  drawing  luies  from  every  potnt  ol  ibii 
spiri^l  pcrpcndkuUf  tn  its  axis.  The  orthogonal  prpiectioa  of  a 
spcticn  oi  ihii  sulfate  by  a  plane  containing  one  of  the  petpendiraUn 
and  irKlloiM^  to  the  ;i\is  is  the  quadratnx.  (a)  A  right  cylinder 
havinB^  for  kt  H^^^  '-n  ^rchimedean  spiral  u  intersected  by  4  ri^ht 
circular  cone  v^l'  the  generating  line  of  the  cylinder  passiac 

through  the  inu  nt  of  the  spiral  for  its  aaoM.     From  every 

|b.nir>t  of  Tht"  riir\  :  : .  itersection,  perpendicularr  are  drawn  to  tbe 
.1  ^;.  ^^:v  [  Li'K  '^-L  i  n  of  the  screw  IpUctoidal  of  Pappus)  suf^ce 
no  oLuitK-U  Ik  kUc  quadratrix.  Another  construction  ti  shown  is 
fi^.  I.  ABC  is  a  quadrant  in  which  the  line  AB  and  tbe  arc  AC  are 
divided  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts. 
Radii  are  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  quadrant 
to  the  points  of  division  of  the  arc,  and  these 
radii  are  intersected  by  the  lines  drawn  parallel  to 
BC  and  through  the  corresponding  points  on  the 
radius  AB.    The  locus  of  these  intersections  is. the 

fiuadratrix.      A    mechanical    construction    b    as 
ollows:  Let  AMP  be  a  semkrircle  with  centre  O 
(fig.  2).     Let  PQ  be  the  ordinate  of  the  point  P 
on  the  circle,  and  let  M  be  another  point  on  the 
circle  so  related  to  P  that  the  ordinate  PQ  moves  from  A  to  O  ia 
the  same  time  as  the  vector  OM  describes  a  quadrant.    Then  tbe 
locus  of  the  intersection  of 
PQ   and   OM    is   the  quad- 
ratnx of  Dinostratus. 
The  cartesian  equation  to 

the  curve  is  >«x  cot  j^>  which 

shows  that  the  curve  is  sym- 
metrical about  the  axis  of  y, 
and  that  it  consisu  of  a  central 
portion  flanked  by  infinite 
"  ;.  2).    The 


Fic.  I. 


Fig.  a. 


branches  (fig.  7).  The  asym- 
ptotes are  x»  *2ii<i.  n  being  an  integer.  The  intercept  on  the  axa 
of  y  is  aa/x:  therefore,  if  it  were  possible  to  accurately  ooascnict 
the  curve,  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  would  be  effected.  The 
curve  also  permits  the  solution  of  tbe  problems  of  duplicating  a 
cube  {q.v.)  and  trisecting  an  angle. 

The  quadratrix  of  Tschimhausen  is  constructed  by  dividioc  the 
arc  and  radius  of  a  quadrant  in  the  same  number 
of  equal  parts  as  before.  The  mutual  intersections 
of  the  lines  drawn  from  the  points  of  division  of  the 
arc  parallel  to  AB,  and  the  lines  drawn  parallel  to 
BC  through  the  points  of  division  of  AB,  are  points 
on  the  quadratrix  (fig.  3).  The  canesian  equation  js 
y  "ocos  wx/20.  The  curve  is  periodk.  and  cuts  the 
axis  of  X  at  the  points  X"*  *(2iB-i)a.  ji  being  an 
integer;  the  maximum  values  of  y  are   *a.     Its 
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Fig.  3. 


projoerties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  quadratrix 
of  Dinostratus^ 

QUADRATURE  (from  Lat.  quadratura,  a  making  sqaarr). 
in  astronomy,  that  aspect  of  a  heavenly  body  in  which  it  makes 
a  right  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  sun;  applied  espcciaUy 
to  the  apparent  position  of  a  planet,  or  of  the  moon  at  first  and 
last  quarters.  In  mathematics,  quadrature  is  the  detenninatkN 
of  a  square  equal  to  the  area  of  a  curve  or  other  figure. 

QUADRIGA,  the  ancient  four-horsed  chariot  (Lat.  queiriiae, 
contracted  from  quadrijugae),  which  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  seven  sacred  features  in  Rome.  It  was  chiefly  used  as  the 
triumphal  car  of  generals  or  emperors.  The  earliest  eiEampk 
mentioned  is  that  which  was  modelled  in  terra-cotta  and  raised 
on  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  In  later 
time  it  formed  the  chief  decorative  feature  which  crowned  the 
triumphal  arches,  and  there  are  numerous  representatioBS  d  it 
on  coins. 

QUADRILATERAL,  in  geometry,  a  figure  encloaed  by  four 
straight  lines.  It  is  also  a  military  term  applied  to  a  combina- 
tion of  four  fortresses  mutually  supporting  one  another.  The 
fortresses  of  Namur,  Li6ge,  Maastricht,  and  Louvain,  and  abo 
those  of  Silistria,  Rustchuk,  Shumla,  and  Varna,  were  so  called. 
But  the  most  famous  quadrilateral  was  that  of  the  four  fortified 
towns  of  north  Italy— Mantua,  Peschiera,  Verona,  and  Lcgufo. 
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the  two-fonner  of  which  are  situated  on  the  Mincio  and  the  two 
latter  on  the  Adige.  The  real  value  of  the  quadrilateral,  which 
gave  Austria  such  a  firm  hold  on  Lorobardy,  lay  in  the  great 
natural  strength  of  Mantua  and  in  the  readiness  with  which 
troops  and  supplies  could  be  poured  into  Verona  from  the  north. 

QUADRILUS,  the  name  of  a  game  of  cards  and  of  a  dance. 
The  game,  played  by  four  pexsons  with  a  pack  of  forty  cards, 
was  a  variation  of  the  Spanish  game  of  ombre  iq.v.)  and  super- 
seded it  in  popularity  about  1725,  to  give  way  in  turn  to  whist. 
The  dance  is  of  French  origin  and  is  usually  danced  by  four 
couples  in  square.  In  the  i8th  century  the  caniredanse  was 
introduced  into  the  ballet,  and  groups  of  four,  eight  or  twelve 
dancers  dressed  alike  performed  different  figures;  these  were 
first  called  quadriiles  des  coniredatues,  later  shortened  to  guadrUks. 
The  dance  became  popular  outside  the  ballet,  and  its  figures,  five 
in  number,  with  a  finale,  bore  the  names  of  the  different  centre- 
danses,  U  Pantalon,  VEU,  La  PonU,  La  Trinits,  La  PaslourclU. 
The  dance  was  introduced  into  England  in  1815.  The  word  in 
both  its  applications  comes  through  Ital.  quadriglio  or  Span. 
cuadrilia  from  Lat.  quadra,  a  square,  four-aided  figure  (quaUuer, 
four). 

:  QUADROON  (a  corruption  of  quarUroon,  Span,  euarteron, 
/rom  cuartCf  Lat.  quartus,  fourth),  strictly  a  person  having  one- 
fourth  negro  blood,  the  offspring  of  a  mulatto  and  a  white.  The 
children  of  a  mulatto  and  a  negro  are  called  in  America  zambos 
or  sambos  (possibly  from  Span,  xambro,  Lat.  scambus,  bow- 
legged),  and  the  use  of  Sambo  as  a  proper  name  for  a  black 
servant  may  have  thus  originated. 

QUAESTOR  (from  Lat.  quaero,  invattgate),  a  Roman 
magistrate  whose  functions,  at  least  in  the  later  times  of  the 
republic,  were  mainly  financial,  though  he  was  originally  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  origin  of  the 
quaestorship  is  obscure,  but  it  was  probably  instituted  simul- 
taneously with  the  consulship  in  509  B.C.  *  The  number  Of  the 
quaestors  was  originally  two,  but  this  was  successively  increased 
to  four  (in  431  B.C.),  eight  (in  267  or  241  B.C.),  and  by  Sulla  (in 
81  B.C.)  to  twenty.  Julius  Caesar  raised  the  number  to  forty 
(in  45  B.C.),  but  Augustus  reduced  it  again  to  twenty,  which 
remained  the  regular  number  under  the  empire.  The  original 
quaestors  were  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  title  of  urban 
quaestors  (qwustores  urbani).  When  the  number  was  raised 
from  two  to  four  in  421  B.C.  the  office  was  thrown  open  to  the 
plebeians.  It  was  the  lowest  of  the  great  offices  of  state  and 
hence  it  was  regularly  the  first  sought  by  aspirants  to  a  political 
career  {ctirsus  honorum).  Towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  if 
not  earlier,  the  successful  candidate  was  bound  to  have  com- 
pleted his  thirtieth  year  before  he  entered  on  office,  but  Augustus 
lowered  the  age  to  twenty-five.  Originally  the  quaestors  seem 
to  have  been  nominated  by  the  consuls,  but  later,  perhaps  from 
the  fall  of  the  decemvirs  (449  b.c.),  they  were  elected  by  the 
people  assembled  in  tribes  (eomitia  tributa)  under  the  presidency 
of  a  consul  or  another  of  the  higher  magistrates.  The  qua'estors 
held  office  for  one  year,  but,  like  the  consuls  and  praetors,  they 
were  often  continued  in  office  with  the  title  of  proquaestor. 
Indeed  it  was  a  rule  that  the  quaestor  attached  to  a  higher 
magistrate  should  hold  office  as  long  as  his  superior;  hence, 
when  a  consul  regularly  presided  over  the  dty  for  one  year,  and 
afterwards  as  proconsul  governed  a  province  for  another  year, 
his  quaestor  also  regularly  held  office  for  two  years.  Before 
the  election  of  the  qtiaestors  the  senate  decided  the  duties  to 
be  undertaken  by  them,  and  after  election  these  duties  were 
distributed  amongst  the  new  quaestors  either  by  lot  or  by  the 
.  choice  of  the  higher  magistrates  to  whom  quaestors  were  assigned. 
A  peculiar  burden  laid  on  the  quaestors,  not  as  an  official  duty, 
but  rather  as  a  sort  of  fee  exacted  from  all  who  entered  on  the 
political  career,  was  the  paving  of  the  high  roads,  for  which 
Claudius  substituted   the  exhibition   of   gladiatorial   games. 

*  Plutarch  (Popl.  12)  ctatet  that  the  oflke  was  instituted  by  the 
first  consul.  Tacitus,  on  the  other  hand  (4  fin.  xi.  22).  says  that 
it  dated  from  the  time  of  the  Idngs.  but  his  ground  is  merely  that 
they  were  mentioned  in  the  Lex  Curiata  of  the  consul  Brutus,  which 
Tacitus  assumes  to  have  been  identical  with  that  of  the  ki^gs. 


Various  classes  of  quaestors  may  be  distinguished  according  to 
the  duties  they  had  respectively  to  discharge. 

1.  The  Urban  (^«aejlof«.— Originally  the  duties  of  the  quaestors, 
like  those  of  the  consuls,  were  undefined;  the  consuls  were  the 
superior  magistrates  of  the  republic,  the  quaestors  their  assistants. 
From  a  very  early  time,  however,  the  quaestors  possessed  criminal 
jurisdiction.  In  the  code  of  the  Twelve  Tables  they  are  designated 
guaestorts  farriddii,  "  inquisitors  of  parricide  or  murder  " ;'  and 
perhaps  originally  this  was  their  full  title,  which  was  afterwards 
abbreviated  into  quaestors  when  their  functions  as  criminal  iut^es 
fell  into  the  background.  In  addition  to  parricide  or  muroer  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  all  other  crimes  fell  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  quaestors;  political  crimes  only  seem  to  have  been  excepted. 
The  cnminat  jurisdiction  of  the  quaestors  appears  only  to  have 
terminated  when  towards  the  close  of  the  republic  trial  by  permanent 
courts  (quacstiones  perpetuae)  was  extended  to  criminal  cases.' 

The  quaestors  had  also  charge  of  the  public  treasury  (aerarium) 
in  the  tcrople  of  Saturn,  and  this  was  in  the  later  times  of  the 
republic  their  most  important  function.  They  kept  the  keys  of  the 
treasury  and  had  charge  of  its  contents,  including  not  only  coin 
and  bullion  but  also  the  military  standards  and  a  larec  number  of 
public  documents,  which  in  later  times  comprised  all  the  laws  as 
well  as  the  decrees  of  the  senate.  Their  functions  as  keepers  of  the 
treasury  were  withdrawn  from  the  urban  quaestors  by  Aug^ustus 
and  transferred  to  other  magistrates,  but  the  office  itself  continued 
to  exist  into  the  jrd  century,  though  as  to  the  nature  of  the  duties 
attached  to  it  we  have  little  or  no  mformation. 

2.  The  Mililary  Quaestors.— Thewe  were  instituted  in  4^1  B.C. 
when  two  new  cjuaestors  were  added  to  the  original  two.  They 
never  had  a  distinctive  appellation  like  that  of  the  urban  quaestors, 
from  whom,  however,  they  were  clearly  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that,  while  the  urban  quaestors  did  not  stand  m  a  special  relation 
of  subordination  to  anv  particular  m^strate,  a  non-urban  quaestor 
was  regularly  assignee  as  an  indispensable  assistant  or  adjutant  to 
every  general  in  conunand,  whose  name  or  title  the  quaestor  usually 
added  to  his  own.*  Originally  they  were  the  adjutants  of  the 
consuls  only,  afterwards  of  the  i>rovincial  praetors,  and  still  later 
of  the  proconsuls  and  propraetors.  The  dictator  alone  among 
military  commanders  had  no  quaestor,  because  a  quaestor  would 
have  been  a  limitation  to  his  powers.  The  governor  of  Sicily  had 
two  quaestors;  all  other  governors  and  commanders  had  but  one. 
Between  the  quaestor  and  his  superior  a  close  personal  relation, 
analogous  to  that  between  a  son  and  his  father,  existed,  and  was 
not  severed  when  their  official  connexion  ceased.  Not  till  the  close 
of  the  republic  do  cases  occur  of  a  quaestor  being  sent  to  a  province 
invented  with  praetorial  and  even  consular  powers;  in  one  case  at 
least  the  quaestor  so  sent  had  a  second  quaestor  placed  under  him. 
The  duties  of  the  military  quaestor,  hke  those  of  the  treasury 
quaestor,  were  primarily  financial.  Moneys  due  to  a  provincial 
governor  from  the  state  treasury  were  often,  perhaps  regularly, 
received  and  disbursed  by  the  quaestor;  the  magazines  seem  to 
have  been  under  his  charge;  he  coined  money,  on  which  not  un- 
frequently  his  name  appears  alone.  The  booty  taken  in  war  was 
not  necessarily  under  the  control  of  the  quaestor,  but  was  dealt 
with,  especially  in  later  times,  by  inferior  officers  called  ^aefecti 
Jabrum.  But,  though  his  duties  were  primarily  financial,  the 
quaestor  was  after  all  the  chief  assistant  or  adjutant  of  his  superior 
in  command,  and  as  such  he  was  invested  with  a  certain  degree  of 
military  power;  under  the  republic  his  military  rank  was  superior 
to  that  of  the  legates,  though  under  the  empire  this  relation  was 
reversed.  When  the  general  left  his  province  before  the  arrival  of 
his  successor  he  usually  committed  it  to  the  care  of  his  quaestor, 
and.  if  he  died  or  was  incapacitated  from  naming  his  successor,  the 
auaestor  acted  as  his  representative.  Unlike  the  urban  quaestor, 
tne  military  quaestor  possessed  not  a  criminal  but  a  civil  jurisdic* 
tion  corresponding  to  that  of  the  acdiles  at  Rome. 

3.  The  Italian  Quaestors. — ^The  subjugation  of  Italy  occasioned 
the  institution  (in  267  B.C.)  of  four  new  quaestors,  who  appear  to 
have  been  called  gttaestores  classici  because  they  were  onginally 
intended  to  supenntend  the  building  of  the  fleet  {classis);  their 
functions,  however,  are  very  imperfectly  known.  Though  no  doubt 
intended  to  assist  the  consuls,  they  were  not  subordinated  (like  the 
military  quaestors)  to  a  special  consul.  They  were  stationed  at 
Ostia.  at  Cales  in  Campania,  and  in  Gaul  about  the  Padus  (Po). 
The  station  of  the  fourth  is  not  mentioned;  perhaps  it  was  Lily- 
baeum  in  ^ily. 


■  The  etymology  and  original  meaning  of  parricidium  are  doubtful. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  w^  we  have., of  course,  the  same  root  as  in 
cohere,  "  to  kill."  but  whether  or  not  the  former  part  is  from  pater, 
"a  father."  or  from  the  same  root  that  we  have  in  ^-peram, 
per-htriutn,  is  a  moot  pointi    Mommsen  takes  the  latter  view. 

*lt  is  often  supposed  that  the  guaestores  parrieidii  were  an  old 
magistracy  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  quaestors.  For  the 
identification  of  the  two,  see  Mommsen,  Rthnisches  Slaalsrecht.  u. 
pt.  1,  p.  506.  .     , 

*  Thus  Ckrero  speaks  of  the  i^rovincia  amsidaru  of  the  quaestor, 
and  we  find  gnaesler  Cn.  Pompei,  &c. 
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LiTBtATURB. — For  a  fuller  treatment  of  all  thear  points  see  Momm- 
•en.  Staatsrecht,  ii.  p.  523  foil.:  for  the  existence  of  the  quaestor- 
ship  under  the  monarchy,  and  a  different  view  of  the  second  station 
of  the  Italian  quaestors,  see  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge,  Roman  Public  Life. 
pp  63,  215. 

QUAOOA,  or  Couacga,  an  animal  of  the  genus  Equus  (see 
Horse),  nearly  allied  to  Burchell's  xebra.  formerly  met  with  in 
vast  herds  on  the  great  plains  of  South  Africa  between  the  Cape 
Colony  and  the  Vaal  river,  but  now  completely  extinct.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  colour  of  the  head,  neck,  and  upper-parts 
of  the  body  was  reddish-brown,  irregularly  banded  and  marked 
with  dark  brown  stripes,  stronger  on  the  head  and  neck  and 
gradually  becoming  fainter  until  lost  behind  the  shoulder.  There 
is  a  broad  dark  median  dorsal  stripe.  The  under  surface  of  the 
body,  the  legs,  and  tail  are  nearly  white,  without  stripes.  The 
crest  is  very  high,  surmounted  by  a  standing  mane,  banded 


The  Quagga  {Equus  guau")- 
alternately  brown  and  white.  It  is.  however,  not  improbable 
that  there  were  two  or  more  local  races,  for  which  separate 
names  have  been  proposed.  Though  never  really  domesticated, 
quaggas  have  occasionally  been  trained  to  harness.  The 
accompanying  illustration  is  reduced  from  a  painting  made  from 
one  of  two  which  were  driven  in  Hyde  Park  by  Mr.  Sheriff 
Parkins  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  llie  name  is  an 
imitation  of  the  shrill  barking  neigh  of  the  animal,  "  oug-ga, 
oug-ga,"  the  last  syllable  very  much  prolonged;  it  is  also 
commonly  applied  to  the  bonnte-quagga,  or  Burchell's  zebra 
(see  Horse  and  Zebra). 

QUAGMIRE,  a  bog  or  marsh,  a  piece  of  ground  so  saturated 
with  water  that  it  cannot  support  any  weight.  The  word  is 
composed  of  "  quag  "  or  "  quake  "  (O.E.  cwacian;  cf.  "  quaver," 
•*  quiver  ")  and  "  mire,  "  mud  (Icel.  myri,  Swed.  myr). 

Skeat  suggests  that  quag  may  be  connected  with  the  root  seen 
in  "  quick,  and  quotes  (Etym.  Dirt.  1898)  Piers  Plowman,  c.  xxi. 
64,  <rf  an  earthquake,  the  earth  "  quook  as  it  quyke  were."  i.e. 
shook  as  if  it  were  alive. 

QUAICH,  or  Quaich,  a  form  of  Scottish  drinking  vessel. 
The  word  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Gaelic  cuach,  cup,  bowl;  cf. 
Webh  cawgt  and  is  usually  referred  to  the  Gr.  xaDicot,  Kovxa, 
through  Lat.  caucus.  In  the  18th  century  it  is  sometimes 
spelled  "  quaff,"  and  a  connexion  has  been  suggested  with 
"  quaff,"  to  drink  with  a  large  or  at  a  single  draught;  the 
New  English  Dictionary,  however,  considers  this  doubtful.  The 
•*  quaich  "  was  doubtless  inspired  by  the  low  silver  bowls  with 
two  flat  handles,  frequently  tised  as  bleeding  vessels  in  England 
and  Holland  in  the  17th  century.  The  eariiest  quaichs  were 
made  of  a  solid  block  of  wood,  or  of  small  staves  of  wood,  often 
of  different  colours,  supported  by  hoops,  like  barrels.  They 
are  generally  fitted  with  two,  and,  more  rarely,  three  short  pro- 
jecting handles.  In  addition  to  wood,  they  are  made  of  stone, 
brass,  pewter,  horn,  and  of  silver.  The  latter  were  often  engraved 
with  lines  and  bands  in  imitation  of  the  slaves  and  hoops  of  the 
wooden  quaichs.     The  origin  of  these  vessels  in  Scotland  is 


traced  to  the  Highlands;  it  was  nol  until  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  that  they  became  popular  in  such  large  centres  25 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  sihrersmilhs  of  such  local  giUs 
as  Inverness  and  Perth  frequently  mounted  them  in  sOver.  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  hall-maiks  on  the  existing  examples. 
They  are  found,  of  silver  and  pevter,  in  use  as  communion  cvps 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland:  four,  with  the  Edinburgh  hall- 
mark for  1722,  belong  to  Ayr  parish  church;  and  a  large  ooe 
with  the  same  hall-mark  for  1663-1684  is  used  as  an  alms-dish 
at  Alvah,  Banffshire.  The  loving  cup  at  Donaldson's  hospital, 
Edinburgh,  is  a  large  silver  quaich,  with  the  Edinburgh  sump 
for  1724,  which  belonged  to  the  founder  of  that  hospital  The 
finest  collection  of  these  vessels  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
marquess  of  Breadalbane.  (E.  A.  J.) 

QUAIL  (O.  Fr.  QuaiUe,  Mod.  Ft.  CailU,  Ital.  Quagfia,  Low  Ut. 
QuaquUa,  Du.  Kwakkel  and  Kwarte!,  Ger.  Wackld,  Dan.  VagjidS. 
a  well-known  bird  throughout  almost  all  countries  of  Europe. 
Asia  and  Africa —  in  modem  ornithology  the  Cotumix  communis 
or  C.  dactylisonans.  This  last  epithet  was  given  from  the  peculiar 
three-syllabled  call-note  of  the  cock,  which  has  been  grotesqudy 
rendered  in  several  European  languages,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Great  Britain  the  species  is  populariy  known  by  the  nickname 
of  "  wet-my-lips  "  or  "  wet-my-feet."  The  quail  varies  some- 
what in  colour,  and  the  variation  is  rather  individtial  than 
attributable  to  local  causes;  but  generally  the  plumage  may  be 
described  as  reddish-brown  above,  almost  each  feather  being 
transversely  patched  with  dark  brown  interrupted  by  a  longi- 
tudinal stripe  of  light  buff;  the  head  is  dark  brown  abo\'t, 
with  three  longitudinal  streaks  of  ochreous-white;  the  sides 
of  the  breast  and  flaiUcs  are  reddish-brown,  distinctly  striped 
with  ochreous-white;  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts  are  pale  buff, 
clouded  with  a  darker  shade,  and  passing  into  white  on  the 
belly.  The  cock,  besides  being  generally  brighter  in  lint,  not 
unfrequently  has  the  chin  and  a  double-throat  band  of  reddish 
or  blackish-brown,  which  marks  are  wanting  in  the  hen,  whose 
breast  is  usually  spotted,  (^ails  breed  on  the  ground,  and  lay 
from  nine  to  fifteen  eggs  of  a  yellowish-white,  blotched  and 
spotted  with  dark  brown.  Though  essentially  migratory  by 
nature,  not  a  few  quails  pass  the  winter  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere and  even  in  Britain,  and  many  more  in  southern  Eorope 
In  March  and  April  they  cross  the  Mediterranean  from  the  south 
on  the  way  to  their  breeding  homes  in  large  bands,  but  these 
are  said  to  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  enormous  flights 
that  emigrate  from  Europe  towards  the  end  of  September. 
During  both  migrations  immense  numbers  are  netted  for  the 
market,  since  they  are  almost  universally  esteemed  as  ddkate 
meal.  The  flesh  of  quails  caught  in  spring  commonly  proves 
dry  and  indifferent,  but  that  of  those  taken  in  autumn.  espcdaOy 
when  they  have  been  kept  long  enough  to  grow  fat.  as  they 
quickly  do,  is  excellent.  In  no  part  of  the  British  islands  at 
present  do  quails  exist  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  the  especial 
object  of  sport.  In  old  days  they  were  taken  in  England  in 
a  net,  attracted  thereto  by  means  of  a  quail-call—a  simple 
instrument.*  the  use  of  which  is  now  wholly  neglected  — oa 
which  their  notes  are  easily  imitated.  In  South  Africa  and 
India  allied  species,  C.  deUgorguii  and  C.  corowtamddica.  the 
latter  known  as  the  Rain-Quail,  respectively  occur,  as  well  as  the 
commoner  one,  which  in  Australia  and  Tasmania  b  wholly 
replaced  by  C.  pectoralis,  the  Stubble-Quail  of  the  colonists. 
In  New  Zealand  another  species,  C.  notae-telandiae,  was  fonneriy 
very  abundant  in  some  districts.  Some  fifteen  or  perhaps  more 
species  of  quails,  inhabiting  the  Indian  and  Australian  rcgkois. 
have  been  separated,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  to  form  the  genera 
Synoecus,  Perdicula,  Excalphatoria,  and  so  forth. 

America  has  some  fifty  or  sixty  species  of  birds  which  are 
commonly  deemed  quails,  though  by  some  authors  placed  ia 
a  distinct  family  or  sub^family  Odontophorinae.*     The  best 

'  One  is  figured  in  Rowley's  Omitkologieal  Miudlm  (ii.  p.  363). 

'  They  form  the  subject  of  a  monograph  in  folio  by  J.  Gould, 
published  between  1844  and  1850.  See  also  S.  D.  JvM,  BwHehm 
21  of  U.S.  Dcpt.  of  Aericulture  (1905);  D.  G.  Elliot.  Cmu  Stris 
of  North  America  (1897). 
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known  is  Ihe  Virginian  Quail,  or  Colin,  as  it  is  sometimes  callod— 
that  being,  according  to  Hernandez,  its  old  Mexican  name.  It 
is  the  Ortyx  (or  Cotinus)  virginianus  of  modem  ornithology,  and 
has  a  wide  distribution  in  North  America,  being  called  "part- 
ridge" in  the  Southern  states,  and  elsewhere  being  known  by 
the  nickname  of  "  Bob-White,"  aptly  bestowed  upon  it  from  a 
call-note  of  the  cock.  Many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  this  bird  to  England  (as  indeed  similar  trials 
have  been  made  in  the  United  States  with  quails  from  Europe). 
The  beautiful  tufted  Quail  of  California,  Lophortyx  californica, 
has  also  been  tried  at  large  in  Europe  without  success;  but  it 
is  well  established  as  an  aviary  bird.  A  few  of  the  American. 
Quails  or  Colins  roost  in  trees. 

Interesting  from  many  points  of  view  as  is  the  group  of  birds 
last  mentioned,  there  is  another  which,  containing  a  score  of 
spedes  (or  perhaps  more)  often  termed  (Quails  or  Button-Quails, 
is  of  still  greater  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  systematist. 
This  is  that  comprehended  by  the  genus  TumiXf  or  Hemipodius 
of  some  authors,  the  anatomical  structure  of  which  removes  it 
far  from  the  genera  Cotumix,  OrtyXy  and  their  allies,  and  even 
from  any  of  the  normal  Gallinae.  T.  H.  Huxley  regarded  it  as 
the  representative  of  a  generalized  stock  from  which  the 
Charadriomorpkae.  and  AUctoromorphaej  to  say  nothing  of  other 
groups,  have  sprung.  The  button-quails  are  now  placed  as  a 
separate  sub-order,  TumiceSf  of  the  order  GaUiJormes  (sec 
Bird).  One  spedes,  T.  sylvaticaf  inhabits  Barbary-  and 
southern  Spain,  and  under  the  name  of  Andaludan  Hemipode 
has  been  induded  (though  on  evidence  not  wholly  satisfactory) 
among  British  birds  as  a  reputed  straggler.  The  rest  are  natives 
of  various  parts  of  the  Ethiopian,  Indian  and  Australian 
regions.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  genus  Tumix  to  want  the 
hind  toe;  but  the  African  Ortyxdus  and  the  Australian  Pedio- 
nomuSf  which  have  been  referred  to  its  neighbourhood,  have  four 
toes  on  each  foot.  (A.  N.) 

QUAIN.  SIR  RICHARD,  Bart.  (1816-1898),  Irish  physidan, 
was  bom  at  Mallow-onrthe-Blackwater,  Co.  Cork,  on  the  30th  of 
October  x8x6.  He  recdved  his  early  education  at  Cloyne,  and 
was  then  ai^renticed  to  a  surgeon-apothecary  in  Limerick.  In 
1837  he  entered  University  College,  London,  where  he  graduated 
with  high  honours  as  M.B.  in  1840,  and  as  M.D.  (gold  medal)  in 
2843.  Sil  years  later  he  was  chosen  an  assistant-physidan  to 
the  Bxompton  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  with  that 
institution  he  retained  his  connexion  until  his  death,  first  as  full 
(1855)  and  subsequently  as  consulting  physician  (1875).  He 
became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1851,  and 
filled  almost  every  post  of  honour  it  could  offer  except  the 
presidency,  in  the  contest  for  which  he  was  beaten  by  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  in  x888.  He  became  physician-extraordinary  to  Qneen 
Victoria  in  1890,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  the  following 
year.  He  died  in  London  on  the  X3th  of  March  1898.  (^uain, 
who  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety  in  1871,  was  the 
author  of  several  memoirs,  dealing  for  the  most  part  with 
disorders  of  the  heart,  but  his  name  will  be  best  remembered  by 
the  Dictumary  of  Medicine^  the  preparation  of  which  occupied 
him  from  1875  to  1882  (2nd  edition,  1894;  3rd,  1902).  He  sat 
on  the  Royal  Commission  on  Rinderpest  (cattle  plague)  in  1865. 
He  was  a  cousin  of  Jones  Quain  (1796-X865),  the  author  of 
Quain's  Ektnents  of  Anatomy^  and  of  Richard  Quain  (1800-1887), 
who  was  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  x868,  and 
left  £75,000  to  University  College,  X^ndon,  with  which  the 
Quain  professorships  of  botany,  English  language  and  literature, 
law,  and  physics  were  endowed.  A  half-brother  of  the  last  two. 
Sir  John  Richard  Quain  (i8i6-x876)|  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
the  (^een's  Bench  in  X871. 

QUAINT  (O.  Fr.  coinUj  from  Lat.  cognUui^  known,  probably 
influenced  by  assodation  with  Lat.  comptus,  neat),  an  adjective 
meaning  tmusual  or  fandful,  often  applied  to  things  with  a 
sense  of  old-fashioned  charm  or  prettiness.  "Queer"  which 
has  much  the  same  meaning,  is  of  doubtful  etymology,  but  is 
generally  taken  as  adapted  from  Ger.  quer,  crooked. 

QUAKERS,  originally  a  cant  name  applied  in  derision  to 
the  members  of  the  Sodety  of  Friends,  but  now  used  without  any 


contemptuous  significance.  It  was  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  saying  of  Justice  Bennet  at  Derby  in  1650,  "  Tremble  (or 
quake)  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  but  it  is  now  certain  that  it 
was  \ised  as  early,  as  1647,  and  arose  from  the  physical  mani- 
festations of  reUgious  emotion  characteristic  of  many  of  the  eariy 
Friends.    (See  Friends,  Society  op.) 

QUANTUM  MERUIT  (Lat.  for  "as  much  as  he  has  de- 
served "),  in  the  law  of  contract,  originally  a  form  of  action  on 
the  case,  grounded  on  a  promise  to  pay  the  plaintiff  for  work 
done  as  much  as  it  was  worth.  It  has  been  abolished  as  a  spedal 
form  of  action,  but  the  term  is  still  in  use  where,  in  cases  of 
spedal  contract,  there  has  been  a  breach  amounting  to  a  dis- 
charge by  one  party  before  the  other  party  has  done  all  that  he 
was  bound  to  do.  Ixi  such  a  case  the  plaintiff  sues  for  a  quantum 
meruit  or  the  value  of  so  much  as  he  has  done. 

QUARANTINE  (Fr.  quarantaine^  a  period  of  forty  days  Of 
a  term  originally  applied  to  the  old  sanitary  preventive  system 
of  detention  of  ships  and  men,  unlading  of  cargo  in  laxuets, 
fumigation  of  susceptible  artides^  &c.,  which  was  practised 
at  seaports  on  account  of  the  plague,  in  connexion  with  the 
Levantine  trade.  It  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  the  majority  of  other  states.  But,  in  common 
usage,  the  same  word  is  applied  to  the  sanitary  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  are  the  modem  substitutes  for  quarantine. 

The  plague  was  the  only  disease  for  which  quarantine  was 
practised  (not  to  mention  the  earlier  isolation  of  lepers,  and  the 
attempts  to  check  ihe  invasion  of  syphilis  in  northern  Europe 
about  1490)  down  to  the  advent  of  yellow  fever  in  Spain  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  and  the  arrival  of  Asiatic  cholera 
in  1831.  Venice  took  the  lead  in  measures  to  check  the  spread 
of  plague,  having  appointed  three  guardians  of  the  public  health 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Black  Death  (1348).  The  next  record 
of  preventive  measures  comes  from  Reggio  in  Modena  in  1374. 
The  first  lazaret  was  founded  by  Venice  in  1403,  on  a  smiall 
island  adjoining  the  dty;  in  1467  Genoa  followed  the  example 
of  Vem'ce;  and  in  1476  the  old  leper  hospital  of  Marseilles  was 
converted  into  a  plague  hospital — the  great  lazaret  of  that  dty, 
perhaps  the  most  complete  of  its  kind,  having  been  founded 
in  1536  on  the  island  of  Pomdgue.  The  practice  at  all  the 
Mediterranean  lazarets  was  not  different  from  the  En^ish 
procedure  in  the  Levantine  and  North- African  trade.  On  the 
approach  of  cholera  in  183X  some  new  lazarets  were  set  up  at 
western  ports,  notably  a  very  extensive  establishment  near 
Bordeaux,  afterwards  turned  to  another  use. 

The  plague  had  disappeared  from  England,  never  to  return, 
for  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  practice  of  quarantine 
against  it  was  definitdy  established,  by  an  act  of  Parliament  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  (17x0).  The.  first  act  was  called  for,  owing 
to  an  alarm  lest  plague  should  be  imported  from  Poland  and  the 
Baltic;  the  second  act  of  1721  was  due  to  Uie  disastrous  pre- 
valence of  plague  at  MarsdUes  and  other  places  in  Provence;  it 
was  renewal  in  1733  owing  to  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  malady  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  again  in  1743  owing  to  the  disastrous 
epidemic  at  Messina.  In  x 7 52  a  rigorous  quarantine  clause  was 
introduced  into  an  act  regulating  the  Levantine  trade;  and 
various  arbitrary  orders  were  issued  during  the  next  twenty 
years  to  meet  the  supposed  danger  of  infection  from  the  Baltic. 
Although  no  plague  cases  ever  came  to  England  all  those  years, 
the  restrictions  on  traffic  became  more  amd  more  stringent 
(following  the  movements  of  medical  dogma),  and  in  1788  a  very 
oppressive  Quarantine  Act  was  passed,  with  provisions  affecting 
cargoes  in  particular.  The  first  year  of  the  19th  century  marked 
the  turning-point  in  quarantine  legislation;  a  parliamentary 
committee  sat  on  the  practice,  and  a  more  reasonable  act  arose 
on  their  report.  In  1805  there  was  another  new  act,  and  in 
X  823-24  again  an  daborate  inqiury  followed  by  an  act  making 
the  quarantine  only  at  discretion  of  the  privy  coundl,  and  at 
the  same  time  recognizing  yellow  fever  "or  other  highly 
infectious  disorder  "  as  calling  for  quarantine  measures  along 

.  *  The  strict  sense  of  the  term  is  also  preserved  in  the  "  widows* 
quarantine,"  the  right  of  a  widow  to  remain  in  the  principal  house 
belonging  to  her  husband  for  forty  days  after  his  death. 
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with  plague.  The  steady  approach  of  cholera  in  1831  was  the 
last  occasion  in  England  of  a  thoroughgoing  resort  to  quarantine 
restrictions.  The  pestilence  invaded  every  country  of  Europe 
despite  ail  efforts  to  keep  it  out.  In  England  the  experiment 
of  hermetically  sealing  the  ports  was  not  seriously  tried  when 
cholera  returned  in  1849,  '^53  ^^d  1865-66.  In  1847  the  privy 
council  ordered  ail  arrivals  with  clean  bills  from  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Levant  to  be  admitted  to  free  pratique,  provided  there 
had  been  no  case  of  plague  during  the  voyage;  and  therewith 
the  last  remnant  of  the  once  formidable  quarantine  practice 
against  plague  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared. 

For  a.  number  of  years  after  the  passing  «f  the  first  Quarantine 
Act  (17x0)  the  protective  praaices  in  England  were  of  the  knost 
haphazard  and  arbitrary  kind.  In  17  21  two  vessels  laden  with 
cotton  goods,  &c.,  from  Cyprus,,  then  a  seat  of  plague,  were 
ordered  to  be  burned  with  their  cargoes,  the  owners  receiving 
£23,935  ^  indemnity.  By  the  clause  in  the  Levant  Trade  Act 
of  1752  vessels  for  the  United  Kingdom  with  a  foul  bill  {i.e. 
coming  from  a  country  where  plague  existed)  had  to  repair  to 
the  lazarets  of  MalU,  Venice,  Messina,  Leghorn,  Genoa  or 
Marseilles,  to  perform  their  quarantine  or  to  have  their  cargoes 
"sufficiently  opened  and  aired."  Since  1741  Stangate  Creek 
(on  the  Med  way)  had  been  made  the  quarantine  station  at 
home;  but  it  would  appear  from  the  above  clause  that  it  was 
available  only  for  vessels  with  clean  bills.  In  1755  lazarets  in 
the  form  of  floating  hulks  were  established  in  England  for  the 
first  time,  the  cleansing  of  cargo  (particularly  by  exposure  to 
deyrs)  having  been  done  previously  on  the  ship's  deck.  There 
was  no  medical  inspection  employed,  but  the  whole  routine  left 
to  the  officers  of  customs  and  quarantine.  In  1780,  when  plague 
was  in  Poland,  even  vessels  with  grain  from  the  Baltic  had  to  Ue 
forty  days  in  quarantine,  and  impack  and  air  the  sacks;  but 
owing  to  remonstrances,  which  came  chiefly  from  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  grain  was  from  that  date  declared  to  be  a  "  non- 
susceptible  article."  About  1788  an  order  of  council  required 
every  ship  liable  to  quarantine,  in  case  of  meeting  any  vessel 
at  sea,  or  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  to  hoist  a  yellow  fla^  in  the  daytime  and  show  a  light 
at  the  maintopmast  head  at  night,  under  a  penalty  of  £200. 
After  1800,  ships  from  plague-coimtries  (or  with  foul  bills)  were 
enabled  to  perform  their  quarantine  on  arrival  in  the  Medway 
instead  of  taking  a  Mediterranean  port  on  the  way  for  that 
purpose;  and  about  the  same  time  an  extensive  lazaret  was 
built  on  Chetney  Hill  near  Chatham  at  an  expense  of  £170,000, 
which  was  almost  at  once  condemned  owing  to  iu  marshy 
foundations,  and  the  materiab  sold  for  £15,000.  The. use  of 
floating  hulks  as  lazarets  continued  as  before.  In  1800  two 
ships  with  hides  from  Mogador  (Morocco)  were  ordered  to  be 
sunk  with  their  cargoes  at  the  Nore,  the  owners  receiving  £15,000. 
About  this  period  it  was  merchandise  that  was  chiefly  suspected: 
there  was  a  long  schedule  of ."  susceptible  articles,"  and  these 
were  first  exposed  on  the  ship's  deck  for  twenty-one  days  or 
less  (six  days  for  each  instalment  of  the  cargo),  and  then  trans- 
ported to  the  lazaret,  where  they  were  opened  and  aired  forty 
days  more.  The  whole  detention  of  the  vessel  was  from  sixty  to 
sixty-five  days,  including  the  time  for  reshipment  of  her  cargo. 
Pilots  had  to  pass  fifteen  days  on  board  a  "  convalescent  ship." 
The  expenses  may  be  estimated  from  one  or  two  examples.  In 
1820  the  "  Asia,"  763  tons,  arrived  in  the  Medway  with  a  foul  bill 
from  Alexandria,  laden  with  linseed;  her  frei^t  was  £147 5 
and  her  quarantine  dues  £610.  The  same  year  the  "  Pilato," 
495  tons,  making  the  same  vo3rage,  paid  £200  quarantine  dues 
on  a  freight  of  £1060.  In  1823  the  expenses  of  the  quarantine 
service  (at  various  ports)  were  £26,090,  and  the  dues  paid  by 
shipping  (nearly  all  with  clean  bills)  £22,000.  A  return  for  the 
United  Kingdom  and  colonies  in  1849  showed,  among  other 
detaib,  that  the  expenses  of  the  lazaret  at  Malta  for  ten  years 
from  1839  to  1848  had  been  £53,553.  From  1846  onwards  the 
establishments  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  gradually  reduced, 
while  the  last  vestige  of  the  British  quarantine  law  was  removed 
by  the  Public  Health  Act  1896,  which  repealed  the  Quarantine 
Act  1825  (with  dependent  dausec  of  other  acts),  and  transferred 


from  the  privy  council  to  the  Local  (k>vemment  Board  the 
powers  to  deal  with  ships  arriving  infected  with  yellow  fever  or 
plague,  the  powers  to  deal  with  cholera  ships  having  been 
already  transferred  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875. 

The  existing  British  regulariona  are  those  of  9th  November  1896: 
they  apply  to  yellow  fever,  plague  and  cholera.  Officen  of  tbe 
Customs,  as  well  as  of  Coast  Guard  and  Board  of  Trade  (for  signatKiw), 
are  empowered  to  take  the  initial  steps.  They  certify  in  writing 
the  m^iPtcr  ur  a  tuppoted  infected  ship,  and  detain  the  veaael  pn>- 
vi&kinAlly  i<3r  not  more  than  twelve  hours,  giving  notice  mcanwhila 
to  thtj  p(jrt  sanitary  authority.  The  medical  officer  of  the  port 
txxirli  I  he  siiip  and  examines  every  person  in  it.  Every  persoa 
foijfiij  infii'ctcd  je  ci^Ttificd  of  the  fact,  removed  to  a  boqucal  pro- 
viiJL-il  (if  hU  condition  allow),  and  kept  under  the  orden  of  the 
mi.<.]L.:4]  vfhciTr  1!  the  sick  cannot  be  removed,  the  veswl  renaiss 
utilit  hU  ordcju.  Every  person  suspected  (owing  to  his  or  her 
inr^iL^Ji^t^!-  At  tendance  on  the  sick)  may  be  detained  oo  board 
foriy-iyighi  hour$„  or  removed  to  the  hooMtal  for  a  like  period. 
All  othcti  Arf^  free  to  land  on  giving  the  addresses  of  their  oestina- 
tioHA  la  hv  ^ni  to  the  respective  local  authorities,  so  that  tl^ 
dispersed  passengers  and  crew  may  be  kept  indrviditally  usder 
observation  for  a  few  days.  The  snip  is  disinfected,  dead  bodies 
buried  at  sea,  infected  clothing,  bedding,  &c,  destroyed  or  disinfected. 
and  bilge-water  and  water-ballast  (subject  to  exceptions)  ponped 
out  at  a  suitable  distance  before  the  shii>  enters  a  dock  or  baao. 
Mails  are  subject  to  no  detention.  A  stricken  ship  within  3  miles 
of  the  shore  must  fly  at  the  main  a  yellow  and  black  flag  bonae 
quarteriy  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

InUmatunuU  Conventions. — Since  1852  several  confereiioes 
have  been  held  between  delegates  of  the  Powers,  with  a  view  to 
uniform  action  in  keeping  out  infection  from  the  East  and  pre- 
venting its  spread  within  Europe;  all  but  that  of  1897  were 
occupied  with  cholera.  No  result  came  of  those  at  Paris  1852, 
Constantinople  x866,  Vienna  1874,  and  Rome  1885,  but  each  of 
the  subsequent  ones  has  been  followed  by  an  intematkmal 
convention  on  the  part  of  neariy  one-half  of  the  Powers  repre- 
sented. The  general  effect  has  been  an  abandonment  (rf  the 
high  quarantine  doctrine  of  *'  constructive  infection  "  erf  a  ship 
as  coming  from  a  scheduled  port,  and  an  approximation  to  the 
principles  advocated  by  Great  Britain  for  many  years.  The 
principal  States  which  retain  the  old  system  are  Spain,  Portugal, 
Turkey,  Greece  and  Russia  (the  British  possessions  Gibraltar, 
Malta  and  Cyprus  being  under  the  same  influence).  Tbe  aim 
of  each  international  sanitary  convention  has  been  to  bind  the 
Powers  to  a  uniform  minimum  of  preventive  action,  with  further 
restrictions  permissible  to  individual  States.  The  minimum  a 
now  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  British  practice,  which  has  been 
in  turn  adapted  to  continental  opinion  in  the  matter  of  the 
importation  of  rags. 

The  Venice  convention  of  1893  was  on  cholera  by  the  Sues  CaosI 
route;  that  of  Dresden,  1893,  on  cholera  within  European  countries: 
that  of  Paris,  1894.  on  cholera  by  the  pilgrim  traffic;  and  that  of 
Venke,  in  1897,  was  in  connexion  with  the  outbreak  of  pbgoe  ia 
the  East,  and  the  conference  met  to  settle  on  an  international  bast 
the  steps  to  be  taken  to  prevent,  if  possible,  its  spread  into  Europe. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  be  dealt  with  in  1897  was  to  settle  the 
incubation  period  for  this  disease,  and  the  period  to  be  adopted 
for  administrative  purposes.  It  was  admitted  that  the  incnbatioa 
period  was,  as  a  rule,  a  comparatively  short  one.  namely,  of  some 
three  or  four  days.  After  much  discussion  ten  days  was  accepted 
by  a  very  laige  majority.  The  principle  of  notification  «as 
unanimously  a<k>pted.  Each  Government  is  to  nodfy  to  other 
Governments  the  existence  of  plague  within  their  several  juriscfic- 
tions.  and  at  the  same  time  sute  the  measures  of  preventioa  which 
are  being  carried  out  to  prevent  its'  diffusion.  The  area  deemed  to 
be  infected  is  limited  to  the  actual  district  or  vilbse  where  the 
disease  prevails,  and  no  locality  is  deemed  to  be  infected  menjjr 
because  of  the  importation  into  it  of  a  few  cases  of  plague  whik 
there  has  been  no  diffusbn  of  the  malady.  As  regards  the  pncan- 
tions  to  be  taken  on  land  fronriers,  it  was  deaded  that  donng  the 
prevalence  of  plague  every  country  had  the  inherent  rMit  to  ckise 
Its  land  frontiers  against  traflic  As  regards  the  Red  Sea,  it  w 
decided  after  discussion  that  a  healthy  vessel  may  paw  through 
the  Sues  Canal,  and  continue  its  voyage  m  the  Mediterranean  during 
the  period  of  incubation  of  the  disease  the  preventioo  of  which  « 
in  question.  It  was  also  agreed  that  vessels  passing  throogh  the 
Canal  in  quarantine  might,  subject  to  the  use  of  the  electrK  hsht, 
coal  in  quarantine  at  Port  Said  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  that 
passengers  might  embark  in  quarantine  at  that  port.  Infected 
vessels,  if  these  carry  a  doctor  and  are  provided  with  a  disinfcctiBg 
stove,  have  a  right  to  navigate  the  Canal  in  quarantine,  mlqect 
only  to  the  landmg  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  pbgue,  and  of 
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stich  penons  at  have  been  in  actual  contact  with  the  mck  or  with 
infected  articles,  together  with  the  disinfection  of  the  infected 
compartment  of  the  vessel.  Passing  on  to  the  conclusions  dealing 
with  regulations  to  be  imposed  "  in  Europe,"  the  following  are  the 
chief  points  to  be  noied: — ^As  regards  measures  to  be  adopted  at 
ports  of  arrival,  the  conclusions  of  the  Dresden  convention  were 
as  far  as  practicable  adhered  to.  In  the  case  of  healthy  vessels, 
i^.  those  on  board  of  which  there  is  no  illness,  though  they  have 
sailed  from  an  infected  port,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  at 
once  have  free  pratique,  but  at  the  option  of  the  local  authority 
certain  measures  of  disinfection  of  soUed  articles  may  be  tequirea. 
For  suspected  vessels,  viz.  those  on  board  of  which  there  has  been 
plague,  but  no  fresh  case  within  twelve  days,  some  limited  processes 
of  disinfection,  &c.,  as  defined,  having  been  complied  with,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  crew  and  passengers  should  be  subject  to 
surveillance  for  a  period  of  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel.  In  the  case  of  infected  vessels,  viz.  those  on  which 
plague  is  actually  present,  or  on  which  that  disease  has  occurred 
ten  days  before  arrival,  the  sick  are  to  be  landed  and  isolated,  and 
the  remainder  of  those  on  board  are  to  be  subjected,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  local  authority,  to  "  observation  "  or  "  surveillance  *'  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  last  case  of  plague.  In  this  convention  the  terms  "  olMervation  " 
and  "surveillance"  are  for  the  first  time  clearly  defined;  the 
definition  as  to  the  latter  stating  that  under  that  system  passengers 
are  not  to  be  isolated,  but  are  to  be  allowed  at  once  to  proceed  to 
their  homes,  where  they  can  remain  under  medical  supervision  so 
long  as  may  be  deemed  nccessanr  by  the  local  authority.  The 
results  of  this  conference  indicated  a  great  advance  on  the  part  of 
the  nationalities  represented  towards  a  liberal  and  truly  scientific 
conception  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  by  their  respective  Govern- 
ments for  the  prevention  and  control  of  infective  diseases. 

LiTBRATURB. — ^A  quarantine  committee  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  collected,  in  1860-61,  valuable  consular  returns  on  the 
practu^e  of  quarantine  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  these  were  edited 
by  Milroy  and  ordered  to  be  printed  (with  the  report  and  summaiy) 
as  three  parliamentaiy  pajiers  communicated  to  the  board  of  trade. 
The  third  paper  (6th  August  1861,  No.  ^44)  contains,  in  an  appendix, 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  Quarantine  Legislation  and  Practice  in  Great 
Britain,  by  Dr  Milroy.  Russell's  Treatise  of  the  Plague  (4to,  London, 
1 791)  contains  "  remarks  on  quarantines,  lazarettoes,  Ac,"  and  an 
account  of  the  mode  of  "  shutting  up  "  practised  by  households  in 
Aleppo  on  the  outbreak  of  plague  in  the  town.  The  inexpediency 
of  quarantine  in  the  United  lungdom  is  discussed  by  John  Simon 
in  the  eighth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
1865,  p.  35,  and  also  in  Report  (Medical)  of  Local  GovemmeiU  Boards 
xxiv.  1893-93. 

QUARB  IMPEDIT,  in  English  law,  a  form  of  action  by  which 
the  right  of  presentation  to  a  benefice  is  tried.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  words  of  the  writ  formerly  in  tise,  which  directed  the 
sheriff  to.  command  the  person  disturbing  the  possession  to 
permit  the  plaintiff  to  present  a  fit  person,  or  to  show  cause 
**  why  he  hinders  "  the  plaintiff  in  his  right.  The  action  was 
one  of  the  few  real  actions  preserved  by  the  Real  Property 
Limitation  Aa  1833,  and  survived  up  to  i860.  The  effect  of 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  x86o,  §  26,  was  to  assimilate 
proceedings  in  quare  impedil  as  far  as  possible  to  those  in  an 
ordinary  action.  It  is  now  usually  brought  against  a  bishop  to 
try  the  legality  of  his  refusal  to  institute  a  particular  clerk. 
The  bishop  must  fully  state  upon  the  pleadings  the  grounds  on 
which  he  refuses.  Quare  impedit  is  [)eculiarly  the  remedy  of 
the  patron;  the  remedy  of  the  clerk  is  the  proceeding  called 
duplex  querela  in  the  ecclesiastical  court.  The  action  is  not 
barred  till  the  expiration  of  sixty  years,  or  of  three  successive 
incumbencies  adverse  to  the  plaintiff's  right,  whichever  period 
be  the  longer  (Real  Property  Limitation  Act,  1833,  §  29). 
Where  the  patron  of  a  benefice  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  one  of  the 
universities  presents  in  his  place  (1689,  i  Will.  &  Mary,  sess.  1, 
c.  29).  By  13  Anne  c.  13  (1714),  during  the  pendency  of  a  quare 
impedit  to  which  either  of  the  universities  is  a  party  in  right  of 
the  patron  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  court  has  power  to 
administer  an  oath  for  the  discovery  of  any  secret  trust,  and  to 
order  the  cestui  que  trust  to  repeat  and  subscribe  a  declaration 
against  transubstantiation.  In  Scotland  the  effect  of  a  quare 
impedit  is  attained  by  action  of  declarator.  In  the  United 
States,  owing  to  the  difference  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  the 
action  is  unknown. 

QUARITCH.  BERNARD  (1819-1899).  Engb'sh  bookseller 
and  collector,  was  born  at  Worbis.  Germany,  on  the  23rd  of 
April  1819.  After  being  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller,  he  went  to 
London  in  1842.  and  was  employed  by  Bohn  the  publisher.    In 


X847  he  started  a  bookseller's  business  off  Leicester  Square, 
becoming  naturalized  as  a  British  subject.  In  1848  he  started 
to  issue  a  monthly  Catalogue  of  Foreign  and  Englu-k  Books. 
About  X858  he  began  to  purchase  rare  books,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  such  purchases  being  a  copy  of  the  Mazarine  Bible,  and  within 
a  period  of  forty  years  he  possessed  six  separate  copies  of  this 
rare  and  valuable  edition.  In  i860  he  removed  to  Piccadilly. 
In  1873  he  published  the  Bibliotkeca  Xylograpkica,  Typographica 
el  Pcdaeographicat  a  remarkable  catalogue  of  early  productions 
of  the  printing  press  of  all  countries.  He  became  a  regular 
buyer  at  all  the  principal  book-sales  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  from  time  to  time  published  a  variety  of  other  catalogues 
of  old  books.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Supple- 
mental Catalogue  (1877),  and  in  1880  an  immense  catalogue  of 
considerably  over  2000  pages.  The  last  complete  catalogue  of 
his  stock  was  published  in  1887-^8  under  the  title  General 
Catalogue  of  Old  Books  and  Manuscripts^  in  seven  volumes, 
increased  with  subsequent  supplements  to  twelve.  All  these 
catalogues  are  of  considerable  bibliographical  value.  By  this 
time  (^ritch  had  developed  the  largest  trade  in  old  books  in 
the  world.  Among  the  books  that  he  published  was  Fitz- 
CSerald's  Omar  Khayydm,  and  he  was  the  agent  for  the  pub- 
lications of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
He  died  at  Hampstead  on  the  X7th  of  December  X899,  leaving  his 
business  to  his  son. 

QUARLES,  FRANCIS  (1592-1644),  English  poet,  was  bom 
at  Romford,  Essex,  and  baptized  there  on  the  8th  of  May  'X592. 
His  father,  James  (^rles,  held  several  places  under  Elizabeth, 
and  traced  his  ancestry  to  a  family  settled  in  England  before  the 
Conquest.  He  was  entered  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
x6o8,  and  subsequently  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  made  cup- 
bearer to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  Electress  Palatine,  in  X613, 
remaining  abroad  for  some  years;  and  before  1629  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  Ussher,  the  primate  of  Ireland.  About 
X633  he  returned  to  England,  and  spent  the  next  two  years  in 
the  preparation  of  his  Emblems.  In  X639  he  was  made  city 
chronologer,  a  post  in  which  Ben  Jonson  and  Thomas  Middleton 
had  preceded  him.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  took  the 
Royalist  side,  drawing  up  three  pamphlets  in  1644  in  support  of 
the  king's  cause.  It  is  said  that  his  house  was  searched  and  his 
papers  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  consequence  of 
these  publications.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  September  in  that 
year. 

(^uarles  married  in  x6i8  Ursula  Woodgate,  by  whom  he  had 
eighteen  children.  His  son,  John  (^uarles  (1624-1665),  was 
exiled  to  Flanders  for  his  Royalist  sympathies  and  was  the 
author  of  Pons  LacHrymarum  (1648)  and  other  poems. 

The  work  by  which  Quarles  is  best  known,  the  Emblems, 
was  originally  published  in  1635,  with  grotesque  illustrations 
engraved  by  William  Marshall  and  others.  The  forty-five 
prints  in  the  last  three  books  are  borrowed  from  the  Pia 
Desideria  (Antwerp,  X624)  of  Herman  Hugo.  Each  "  emblem  " 
consists  of  a  paraphrase  from  a  passage  of  Scripture,  expressed 
in  ornate  and  metaphorical  language,  followed  by  passages  from 
the  Christian  Fathers,  and  concluding  with  an  epigram  of  four 
lines.  The  Emblems  was  immensely  popular  with  the  vulgar, 
but  the  critics  of  the  X7th  and  x8th  centuries  had  no  mercy  on 
(paries.  Sir  John  Suckling  in  his  Sessions  of  the  Poets  dis- 
respectfully alluded  to  him  as  he  "  that  mjikes  God  speak  so 
big  in's  poetry."    Pope  in  the  Dunciad  spoke  of  the  Emblems, 

"  Where  the  pictures  for  the  page  atone 
And  Quarles  is  saved  by  beauties  not  his  own." 

The  works  of  Quarles  include:  A  peastfor  Wormes.  Set  forth  in  a 
Poeme  of  the  HiUory  of  Jonah  (1620),  which  contains  other  scriptural 
paraphrases,  besides  the  one  that  furnishes  the  title:  Hadassa; 
or  tfu  History  of  Queene  Ester  (1621);  Job  Militant,  with  Meditations 
Divine  and  MoraU  (1624);  Sions  Elegies,  wept  by  Jeremie  the' Prophet 
(1624):  Sions  Sonets  sung  by  Solomon  the  King  (1624),  a  paraphrase 
of  the  Canticles:  The  Historic  of  Samson  (1631):  Alphabet  of  Elegies 
upon  .  .  .  Dr  Aylmer  (1625):  Argalus  and  Parthenia  (1629).  the 
subject  of  which  is  borrowed  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia; 
four  books  of  Divine  FtOtcies  digested  into  Efngrams.  Meditations 
and  Observations  (1632);  a  reissue  of  his  scriptural  paraphrases 
and  the  Alphabet  of  EUiies  as  Divine  Poems  (1633) ;  Hterog^ypkikes 
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of  the  lAft  0$  Man  (1638);  Enchyridion,  containing  Institutions 
Dioins  and  Moral  ^1640-41),  a  collection  of  four  "  centuries  "  of 
mucellaneous  aphonsms;  ubservations  concerning  Princes  and  States 
upon  Peace  ana  Wane  (1642).  and  Boanerges  and  Barnabas— Wine 
and  OyUJor  . .  .  afflicted  Soides  (1644-46),  both  of  which  are  collec- 
tions of  miacellaneous  reflections;  three  violent  Royalist  tracts 
(1644),  The  LoyaU  Convert,  The  Whipper  Whipt,  and  The  New 
Distemper,  reissued  in  one  volume  in  16^^  with  the  title  of  The 
Profest  Racist;  his  qnarrell  vfith  the  Ttmest  and  some  elegies. 
Solomon's  Recantation  .  . .  (1645)  contains  a  memoir  by  his  widow. 
Other  posthumous  works  are  TTu  ShePheards'  Oracles  (1646).  a 
second  part  of  Boanerges  and  Barnabas  (1646),  a  broadside  entitled 
A  DirefuU  Anathema  against  Peace-haters  (1647),  and  an  interiude, 
The  Vtrgin  Widow  (1649). 

An  edition  of  the  Emblems  (Edinburgh,  i8«7)  was  embellished 
with  new  illustrations  by  C.  H.  Bennett  and  W.  A.  Rosers  These 
are  reproduced  in  the  complete  edition  (1874)  of  Quanes  included 
in  the  "  Chertsey  Worthies  Library  "  by  Dr  A.  B.  Grosart,  who 
provides  an  introductory  memoir  and  an  appreciation  which  greatly 
overestimates  Quarles's  value  as  a  poet. 

QUARREL,  (x)  (Through  Fr.  quenlle  from  Lat  qverdd, 
complaint),  originally  a  complaint  against  a  person,  particularly 
a  legal  accusation  or  charge,  hence  a  ground  or  cause  for  com- 
plaint or  anger,  or,  more  generally,  an  outbreak  of  anger  or 
violent  dispute.  (2)  (Through  O.  Fr.  quarrel  or  quarelf  from  med. 
Lat.  quadrHlus,  diminutive  of  quadrus,  square),  a  heavy  short 
bolt  or  arrow  with  a  square  bead,  used  in  a  cross-bow  or  arbalest. 
In  architecture  this  term  (and  also  the  doublet  "  qiuirry  ")  is 
applied  to  any  square-shaped  opening,  in  the  Beauchamp  Roll 
to  the  quatrefoils  in  Perpendicular  windows,  sometimes  to 
squares  of  paving,  but  most  commonly  to  the  lozenge-shaped 
pieces  of  glass  in  lead  casements  (see  Glass,  Stained). 

QUARRY,  (i)  (Through  Fr.  from  med.  Lat.  quareia  for 
quadraria;  quadrare^  to  square  or  hew  stone),  a  place  from  which 
stones  are  dug,  the  term  being  usually  confined  to  a  place  where 
such  operation  is  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  as  opposed  to  a 
"  mine  "  (see  Quarrying),  (a)  (Through  O.  Fr.  cuirie,  cuir, 
skin,  leather,  Lat.  corium;  cf.  mod.  Fr.  curie,  spoils),  properly 
certain  parts  of  a  deeror  other  beast  of  chase  given  as  a  reward  to 
the  hounds  and  placed  upon  the  hide  of  the  animal,  also  parts 
of  a  bird  given  similarly  to  a  hawk  or  falcon.  The  word  is  thus 
applied  to  the  animal  hunted  or  the  bird  killed  by  the  hawk, 
and  generally  to  any  object  of  the  chase. 

QUARRYING,  the  art  of  winning  or  obtaining  from  the 
earth's  crust  the  various  kinds  of  stone  used  in  construction, 
the  operation  being,  in  most  cases,  conducted  in  open  workings. 

According  to  their  composition,  building  stones  are  broadly 
classed  as  granites,  sandstones,  limestones  and  slates.  Under 
the  first  of  these  heads  b  included  a  number  of  crystalline  rock 
species,  such  as  granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  &c.,  which  to  the 
geologist  are  quite  distinct,  but  which  in  commerce  are  all  spoken 
Ktadeoi  of  as  granite.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of  one  or 
laae  more  minerals  of  the  felspar  group  mingled  with 
quanhA  one  or  more  of  the  micas  or  with  hornblende,  and 
usually  contain  quartz.  San^tones  are  chiefly  composed 
of  fragments  of  quartz  cemented  into  solid  rock  by  silica  and 
oxide  of  iron.  Of  these  there  are  many  varieties,  including 
flagstone  used  for  foot-pavements.  Limestones  consist  princi- 
pally of  carbonate  of  lime.  Their'  chief  variations  are  the 
crystalline  form  known  as  marble  and  the  deposit  from  mineral 
springs  known  as  Mexican  onyx.  Slates  are  mudstones  or 
shales  hardened  by  heat  and  pressure,  and  rendered  fissile  by 
the  latter  agent.  Chemically  they  consist  chiefly  of  hydrous 
silicate  of  alumina.  Theoretically,  granites  are  massive,  and 
have  no  bedding  or  stratification  like  sandstones  and  limestones; 
but  all  rock  masses  are  usually  found  to  be  more  or  less  shattered 
by  movements  of  the  earth's  crust  which  occur  as  a  result  of  its 
constant  readjustment  to  the  cooling  and  shrinking  interior, 
so  that  the  rocks  are  divided  by  cracks  or  fissures,  which  are 
commonly  known  as  joints.  In  the  massive  granites  these 
joints,  which  usually  occur  in  two  or  more  planes  at  right  angles 
to  one  another,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  quarryman, 
as  they  enable  him  to  separate  masses  of  stone  with  approxi- 
mately parallel  faces.  In  gneisses  the  parallel  arrangement  of  the 
minerals  usually  coincides  with  a  direction  of  easy  cleavage, 


known  to  quarrymen  as  the  "rift";  at  right  an^es  to  this 
direction  is  usually  one  less  easy  parting,  known  as  the  "  grain.*' 
Sandstones  and  limestones  are  stratified  rocks  which  have  been 
formed  as  sediments  in  bodies  of  -water;  and  whether  their  beds 
are  found  in  the  normal  position  of  horizontality,  or  whether 
they  have  been  tilted  and  folded  by  earth  movements,  the 
direction  of  easiest  separation  is  coincident  with  the  original 
planes  of  sedimentation  and  parallel  to  them.  This  is  therefore 
called  the  "  rift, "  whfle  the  "  grain  "  is  at  right  angles  to  iL 
In  gneisses,  sandstones  and  limestones  joints  also  occur;  and 
while  frequently  convenient  for  the  division  of  the  beds  into 
masses  of  usefid  size,  they  may  be  a  detriment,  as  when  they 
occur  so  close  together  as  to  fall  within  the  limiu  of  a  bkxk 
available  for  commercial  purposes.  In  commerce  the  various 
kinds  of  building  stone  are  usually  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  locality  or  region  in  which  the  quarry  is  situat^.  In  the  case 
of  the  more  important  varieties  this  geographic  name  usually 
conveys  to  the  architect  or  builder  full  information  conceniing 
the  colour,  texture  and  other  properties  of  the  material.  For 
example,  the  names  Hallowell  or  (^uincy  granite,  ^ledina  or 
Berea  sandstone,  and  Vermont  or  Tennessee  marble,  convey  in 
the  United  States  full  information  to  those  interested. 

The  methods  of  quarrying  vary  with  the  composttioo  and 
hardness  of  the  rocks,  their  structure,  dcavage,  and  other 

physical  properties;  also  with  the  position  and  charac-  

ter  of  the  deposits  or  rock-masses.    The  general  pur-  ,^^^,| 
pose  of  the  work  is  to  separate  the  material  from  its  bed 
in  masses  of  form  and  size  adapted  to  the  intended  use.    Cutting 
the  stone  to  accurate  dimensions,  dressing,  rubbing  and  poU^Hit^ 
are  subsequent  operations  not  involved  in  quarrying. 

The  practice  of  quarrying  consists  in  uncovering  a  sufficient 
surface  of  tl^e  rock  by  removing  superficial  soil,  saod  or  day, 
or  by  sinking  a  shaft  or  slope,  and  then  with  proper  took  and, 
when  necessary,  with  explosives,  detaching  blocks  of  fonn  and 
size  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view.  Frequently  the  outer 
portion  of  the  rock  has  been  affected  by  the  action  of  the  weather 
and  other  atmospheric  agencies,  so  that  it  has  become  di»> 
coloured  or  softened  by  decay.  This  weathered  material  must 
be  removed  before  stone  can  be  obtained  for  use. 

A  quarry  should,  if  possible,  be  opened  on  a  hillside,  for  in 
this  case  it  is  usually  much  easier  to  di^Mse  of  the  water  which 
necessarily  collects  in  any  deep  excavatbn,  and  which,  if 
drainage  by  gravity  is  not  affordeid,  must  be  removed  by  pump- 
ing, at  considerable  expense.  As  it  is  generally  most  convenient 
to  operate  on  a  vertical  face  of  rock,  the  preliminary  work  of 
opening  a  quarry  is  usually  directed  toward  the  production  of 
this  result;  but  its  accomplishment  involves  the  waste  <d  a 
certain  amount  of  stone,  which  must  be  broken  into  irregular 
and  useless  pieces,  Tlie  separation  of  blocks  of  building  stone  is 
effected  ordinarily  by  drilling  holes  along  the  outlines  of  the 
block  to  be  removed,  and  then,  by  exploding  blasting-powder  ia 
the  holes,  or  by  driving  wedges  into  them,  exerting  suffidcnt 
force  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  rock  and  rend  it  asunder. 
In  many  quarries  it  is  found  most  convenient  to  separate  a  Urge 
mass  and  afterwards  divide  it  into  blocks  of  the  required  sin. 
When  the  rock  is  stratified,  or  has  an  easily  determined  *'  rift," 
the  holes  are  drilled  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  separation. 
When  there  is  no  stratification  or  "  rift,"  or  these  natural  planes 
of  separation  are  too  far  apart,  or  when  the  position  of  iht 
joints  is  not  advantageous,  a  row  of  horizontal  holes  must  be 
drilled  into  the  face  or  "  breast "  of  the  qurrry,  along  which 
separation  is  effected  by  the  use  (rf  wedges.  Of  late  at  certain 
American  quarries,  in  a  granite  which  has  no  rift  or  direction  of 
ready  cleavage,  compressed  air  has  been  brought  into  ser>'ke 
to  effect  the  separation  of  extensive  layers.  A  hole  b  drilled  as 
deep  as  the  desired  thickness  of  the  layer  to  be  separated,  and  a 
small  charge  of  dynamite  is  exploded  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Thb 
develops  a  cavity  in  which  a  small  charge  of  powder  is  next 
exploded,  producing  a  crack  or  crevice  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
the  rock.  A  pipe  for  conveying  compressed  air  is  now  sealed 
into  the  opening,  and  gradually  increasing  pressure  is  introductd. 
This  results  in  the  gradual  extension  of  the  crevice  dcvdoped  by 
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the  explosion  of  the  powder.  In  the  absence  of  compressed  air, 
water  under  pressure  may  be  iised  and  also  small  powder  charges 
exploded  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  In  thinly  bedded  sandstones, 
where  vertical  joints  are  frequent,  it  is  often  possible  to  separate 
the  desired  slabs  and  flagstones  with  crowbars  and  wedges, 
without  drilling  or  the  use  of  explosives.  When  blasting  is 
necessary, .  some  form  of  gunpowder  is  generally  used,  rather 
than  a  violent  explosive  like  dynamite,  in  order  to  avoid  shatter- 
ing the  rock.  This,  however,  applies  only  to  dimension  stone. 
When  the  production  of  broken  stone  for  road-making,  concrete, 
or  similar  purposes  is  the  sole  end  in  view,  violent  explosives  are 
preferred.  In  Umestones  and  nuirbles  and  in  the  softer  sand- 
stones, channelling  machines,  driven  by  steam,  are  employed, 
by  wUch  vertical  or  oblique  grooves  or  channels  can  be  cut 
with  great  rapidity  to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  A  level  bed  of 
rock  is  cleared,  and  on  this  are  laid  rails,  along  which  the  machine 
moves.  After  the  channels  are  cut,  a  row  of  holes  is  bored 
perpendicular  to  the  former  at  the  desired  distance  below  the 
surface  of  the  bed,  and  by  driving  wedges  into  these  the  required 
blocks  are  separated. 

When  the  beds  cf  stone  to  be  quarried  are  thin,  and  when  to 
remove  the  whole  of  the  overlying  mass  of  earth  or  rock  would 
be  too  expensive,  it  is  found  convenient  to  treat  the 
quarry  as  if  it  were  a  mine,  and  to  rely  upon  methods 
similar  to  those  practised  in  mim'ng.  A  horizontal 
bed  of  lock  is  usually  opened  at  its  outcrop  on  some  hillside,  or 
if  this  is  impracticable,  as  shaft  or  slope  is  excavated  to  reach  it. 
If  dimension  stone  is  required,  a  deep  horizontal  groove  is  cut 
near  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  The  quarry  face  is  then 
divided  into  blocks  by  saw-cuts,  channels,  or  rows  of  drill-holes, 
and  the  blocks  are  separated  by  wedging  or  blasting.  As  the 
excavation  or  stoping  progresses,  portions  of  the  rock  are  left 
in  place  as  pillars  to  support  the  roof.  At  many  localities  in 
Europe  where  roofing  slate  is  quarried,  it  is  found  in  beds  dipping 
more  or  less  from  the  horisontaL  These  deposits  are  worked  by 
slopes  which  follow  the  inclination  of  the  bed,  from  which,  at 
convenient  intervals,  levels  are  driven  across,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  cleavage  of  the  slate.  As  in  other  subterranean  quarries, 
pillars  of  rock  are  left  to  support  the  roof,  since  artificial  supports 
would  be  more  expensive.  At  some  of  the  marble  quarries  in 
Vermont,  U.S.A.,  where  the  strata  are  very  nearly  vertical,  the 
beds  are  worked  to  a  great  depth  with  a  comparatively  small 
surface  opening. 

See  G.  P.  Merrill.  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration  (New  York, 
1898);  C.  Le  N.  Foster,  A  TextrBook  of  Ore  and  Stone  Mining 
CLondon  and  Philadelphia,  1894);  O.  Hernnan,  Steinbruchindustne 
%nd  Steinbruchgeologie  (BerUa,  1899)-  (F-  J-  H.  M.) 

QUARTER  (through  Fr.  from  Lat.  quartoHus,  fourth  part), 
a  word  with  many  applications  of  its  original  meaning,  namely, 
one  of  the  four  divisions  of  anything;  thus  as  a  measure  of 
weight  a  quarter  equals  38  lb,  one-fourth  of  the  hundredweight 
of  xia  lb;  as  a  measure  of  capacity  for  grain  it  equals  8  bushels; 
similarly  in  liquid  measure  the  shorter  form  "quart  "is  a  quarter 
of  a  gallon  —  2  pints,  so  "  quartern  "  is  a  quarter  of  a  pint  (a  gill), 
or,  as  a  measure  for  bread,  4  lb.  "  (Quarter  "  is  also  used  of 
the  fourth  part  of  the  moon's  monthly  revolution,  and  of  a 
fourth  part  of  the  legal  year,  marked  off  by  the  "  quarter-days  " 
(see  below).  For  the  division  of  the  heraldic  shield  into  four 
"  quarters  "  and  the  use  of  the  term  "  quartering,"  the  marshal- 
ling of  several  coats  on  one  shield,  see  Hekalory.  From  the 
four  principal  points  of  the  compass  and  the  corresponding 
division  of  the  horizoui  &c.,  the  word  is  used  generally  of 
direction  or  situation,  and  hence  of  a  district  in  a  town,  &c., 
especially  when  assigned  to  or  occupied  by  a  particular  dass. 
It  has  thus  become  the  usual  term  applied  to  stations,  buildings, 
lodgings,  &c.,.in  the  regular  occupation  of  military  troops  (see 
Baksacks,  Camp,  and  Cantonmekts). 

There  are  many  technical  uses  of  the  word.  In  which  the 
original  meaning  has  been  lost  or  obscured;  thus  in  carpentry 
and  architecture  it  is  applied  to  the  main  upright  posU  in 
framing,  sometimes  called  "studs";  the  filling  in  quarters 
were  formeriy  named  "  prick  posts  ";  in  farriery,  to  one  side 


of  the  "  coffin  "  of  a  horse's  foot;  in  bootmaking,  to  the  side 
piece  of  leather  reaching  from  the  vamp  to  the  heel.  The 
"  quarter  "  of  a  ship  is  the  after  part  of  her  side  from  the  main- 
chains  to  the  stem  (see  (^uaktsedsck). 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  ori^^n  of  the  uso  of  the 
word  "  quarter  "  iii  the  sense  of  mercy,  clemency,  the  sparing  of 
the  life  of  a  beaten  eneimr  and  the  acceptance  of  his  surrender. 
The  same  use  b  found  in  Vt:  ptartier,  Cotgrave  explains  this  word 
as  "  foire  war,  wherein  souldicrs  are  taken  prisoners  and  ransomed 
at  a  certaine  rate."  The  real  origin  ca^ot  be,  as  has  often  bee 
repeated,  following  De  Brieux  {prigines  de  ^usieurs  fa^ons  de  parlor , 
1673),  that  it  was  due  to  a  supposed  agteement  between  the  Dutch 
and  Spaniards  for  ransoming  officers  and  men  at  one  quarter  of 
their  pay.  The  true  source  is  either  the  assigmnent  of  "  quarters." 
i.e.  lodgings,  to  captured  prieonen  whose  lives  were  spared,  or  tne 
use  of  the  word,  now  obsolete,  for  relations  with  or  conduct  towards 
another,  often  in  the  sense  of  fair  treatment;  thus  in  Bacon's  Essay 
on  Cunning,  "  two,  that  were  competitors, . . .  kept  good  quarter 
between  themselves." 

Quarter  days  are  the  days  that  be^n  each  quarter  of  the  year. 
In  England  they  are  the  2Sth  of  March  (Lady  Day),  the  34th  of 
June  (Midsummer  Day),  the  29th  of  September  (Michaelmas  Day) 
and  the  2fth  of  December  (C^mstmas  Day).  They  are  the  days 
on  which  it  is  usually  contracted  that  rents  should  be  paid  and 
houses  or  lands  entered  upon  or  quitted.  In  Scotland  there  are 
two  legal  terms,  the  itth  of  May  (Whitounday)  and  the  nth  of 
November  (Martinmas);  these,  together  with  the  two  conventional 
terms,  2nd  of  February  (Candlemas)  and  the  ist  of  August  (Lammas), 
make  up  the  Scottish  quarter  days.  In  the  Scottish  burghs,  however, 
the  removal  terms  are  the  28th  of  May  and  the  28th  of  November. 
In  the  United  States  the  quarter  days  are,  in  law,  the  xst  of  Januarys 
April,  July  and  October. 

QUARTERDECK,  the  after  part  of  the  upper  deck  of  a  ship. 
In  former  times  the  upper  deck  ol  a  line-of-battle  ship  or  frigate 
ended  at  the  mainmast,  and  was  connected  with  the  forecastle 
by  two  narrow  passages,  or  gangways  running  along  the  sides. 
The  quarterdeck  is  the  residence  and  symbol  of  authority  ia 
a  wanhip.  The  starboard,  or  right  side  looking  forward,  is 
reserved  to  the  senior  officer.  A  sailor  who  had  a  complaint  to 
make  was  said  to  come  to  the  mainmast,  because  he  placed 
himself  at  the  forward  end  of  the  quarterdeck  near  the  mast. 
According  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  sea,  the  quarterdeck  is 
to  be  saluted  by  all  who  come  upon  it,  and  the  salute  is  returned 
by  all  officers  presoit. 

QUARTER  SESSIONS.  COURT  OF,  in  English  law,  the  name 
for  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  any  county,  riding,  parts,  division 
or  liberty  of  a  coimty,  or  ol  any  county  of  a  city  or  coimty  of  a 
town,  in  general  or  qiuuter  sesuons  assembled;  it  includes  the 
court  of  the  recorder  of  a,  municipal  borough  having  a  separate 
court  of  quarter  sessions.  The  word  "  general "  in  this  context 
is  contrasted  with  "  special  "  or  "  petty."  The  court  is  a  local 
court  of  record  having  a  limited  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  also 
to  some  extent  dvil  jurisdiction.  As  a  court  of  record  it  has, 
in  addition  to  its  other  jurisdiction,  power  to  punish  summarily 
without  the  assistance  of  a  jury  contempts  committed  in  its 
presence,  such  as  insults  to  the  justices  or  disturbance  of  its 
proceedings.  At  the  present  time  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales  is  within  the  local  jurisdiction  of  some  court  of  quarter 
sessions.  But  the  history  of  the  court  in  counties  is  quite 
distinct  from  its  history  in  boroughs. 

Counties. — As  regards  counties  the  court  originated  in 
statutes  of  1326,  1344  and  1360,  which  provided  for  justices 
in  counties,  and  the  commission  of  the  peace.  The  court 
derived  its  name  from  the  direction  in  a  statute  of  1388  that  the 
"  justices  shall  i:eep  their  sessions  in  every  quarter  of  the  year 
at  the  least.**  By  a  statute  of  14x4  they  were  directed  to  make 
their  sessions  four  times  In  the  year:  that  is  to  say,  in  the  first 
week  after  the  feasts  of  St  Michael,  the  Epiphany,  the  clause  of 
Easter  and  the  translation  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr,  and  more 
often  if  need  be}  These  dates  have  only  been  slightly  varied, 
first  in  1814  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  later  in  1830  by  specifying  the  first  "week  after  the 
xxth  of  October,  48th  of  December,  3xst  of  March  and  24th  of 
June  respectively,  instead  of  the  church  feasts;  and  in  1894  by 

1  An  eariter  statute  not  repealed  (36  Edw.  III.  c.  12)  fixes  the 
third  and  fourth  sessions  differently,  viz.  second  week  of  nud-L«nt, 
and  between  Whit  Sunday  and  Midsummer  Day 
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giving  the  justices  a  limited  power  of  fixing  their  sessions  so  as 
not  to  dash  with  the  assize.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  statutes 
do  not  limit  the  justices  to  four  sessions  a  year:  and  they  are 
free  to  sit  oftcner  by  adjournment  of  the  quarterly  sessions  to 
another  time,  and  even  to  another  place,  in  their  county,  or  to 
hold  additional  sessions.  All  the  sessions  thus  held  are  "  general," 
though  not  all  ma}'  be  "  quarter  "  sessions.  The  Assizes  and 
Quarter  Sessions  Act  xgo8  gave  the  useful  power  of  dispensing 


with  the  holding  of  quarter  sosions  if  there  is  no  business  to 
transact. 

QmsHiuHoH  cf  the  CottrA— Such  a  court  nts  for  every  Judicial 
county  in  England,  and  is  composed  of  two  or  more  of  the  justices 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  including  ex'  officio 
justices.  The  quorum  of  the  court  is  fixed  by  the  commtsnon  of 
the  peace  at  two.  .At  one  time  certain  specified  justices  described 
as  oi  the  quorum  must  be  present,  but  under  the  present  commisnon 
there  are  no  such  persons.  In  certain  counties  more  than  one 
commission  ofthe  peace  is  issued,  e.g.  for  the  three  ridings  of 


Yorkshire  (N.  E.  and  W.)  and  the  liberty  of  Ripon,  the  three  oarts 
of  Lincolnshire  (Lindsey.  Kestevcn  and  Holland),  the  isle  oi  Ely 
and  the  rest  of  Cambridgeshire,  the  soke  of  Peterborough,  and  the 
rest  of  Northamptonshire.^  In  all  counties,  &c.,  except  that  of 
London,  the  justices  in  the  commission  elect  a  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman,  neither  of  them  necessarily  a  lawyer,  to  preade  at  the 
sittings  of  the  court.  Ih  the  county  of  London  there  are  a  paid 
chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  who  must  be  barristers  of  at  teast 
ten  years'  standing,  and  are  ai^inted  by  the  crown.  There  is 
special  Icgidation  as  to  quarter  sessions  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Lancaster;  and  in  the  Salford  Hundred  oi  that  county  there  is  a 
paid  chairman.  There  is  also  special  legislation  as  to  Kent,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  in  Sussex  and  Suffolk  the 
quarter  sessions  for  the  east  and  west  divisions  are  virtually  distinct 
courts.  Under  the  Quarter  Sessions  Act  1858  the  court  may  sit 
IK  *wo  divisions  of  at  least  two  justices  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
but  not  simultaneously  in  separate  p^rts  cf  the  same  county  except 
under  statutory  authority  as  in  London. 

The  court  may  sit  while  the  asnxes  for  the  county  are  bong  held, 
but  usually  refrains  from  doing  so  because  of  the  inconvenience  which 
would  be  occanoned,  and  adjusts  its  sittings  so  as  to  avoid  clashing 
with  the  assizes.  The  chief  omcer  of  the  court  u  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
who  acts  as  clerk  to  the  court,  records  its  proceedings^  calls  and 
•wears  the  juries,  draws  many  of  the  indictments,  receives  the 
bills  returned  by  the  grand  jury^  arraigns  the  prisoners  and  taxes 
the  costs.  In  a  county  he  is  appointed  by  a  standing  joint-com- 
mittee of  the  quarter  sesuons  ana  the  county  council,  and  has  charge 
of,  and  responsibility  for,  the  records  and  a9cuments  of  the  county 
subject  to  the  directions  of  the  custos  rotulorum  or  the  quarter 
sessions  or  the  county  council  (Local  Govt.  Act  1888,  s.  83). 

Boroughs. — The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions 
of  a  borough  does  not  depend  upon  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
but  upon  the  Mtmidpal  Corporations  Act  16S2,  Many  boroughs 
have  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace  (which  does  not  contain 
the  words  of  the  county  commission  giving  jurisdiction  to  try 
indictments),  but  have  not  received  the  grant  of  a  separate 
court  of  quarter  sessions:  and  such  boroughs  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  within 
which  the  borough  lies.  Before  the  Munidpal  Corporations 
Act  1835.  many  boroughs  had  criminal  jurisdiction  under  thdr 
charters.  Under  that  act  and  the  act  of  i88s  a  grant  of  quarter 
sessions  to  a  dty  or  borough  is  made  by  the  crown  in  coundl 
on  petition  of  the  town  council.  The  recorder,  a  barrister  of 
not  less  than  five  years'  standing  appointed  by  the  crown,  is 
sole  judge  of  the  court,  though  the  mayor  can  adjourn  it  in  the 
absence  of  the  recorder;  he  has  a  discretion  to  fix  his  own  dates 
for  the  holding  of  the  court,  so  long  as  he  holds  it  once  in  every 
quarter  of  a  year;  and  it  may  be  hdd  more  frequently  if  he 
think  fit,  or  a  secretary  of  sUte  so  directs;  he  has  no  power  to 
allow,  apportion,  make  or  levy  a  borough  rate  or  to  grant  a 
licence  for  the  sale  of  ezdsable  liquors  by  retail;  a  deputy  may 
be  appointed  by  the  recorder,  or  in  the  event  of  his  bdng  unable 
to  make  the  appointment  by  a  secretary  of  state.  Subject  to 
these  qualifications  the  court  has  the  same  jurisdiction  as  county 
quarter  sessions. 

The  dty  of  London  is  not  subject  to  the  Munidpal  Corpora- 
tions Act  1882,  and  its  court  of  quarter  sessions  is  created  by  the 
dty  charters,  and  is  hdd  before  the  mayor  and  aldermen  with 

*  In  the  soke  of  Peterborough  commiinons  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
and  eaol  delivery,  as  well  as  a  commissioa  01  the  peace,  are 
issued. 


the  recorder.  It  does  not  now  sit  to  try  indictments,  which  £0 
go  to  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 

There  is  special  legislation  as  to  quarter  sessions  in  the  Cnquc 
Ports.  In  a  borough  the  derk  of  the  peace  is  appointed  by  the 
town  council  and  holds  ofiBce  during  good  bchavioar  (Municipal 
Corporations  Act  1882,  s.  x6^). 

Criminal  Jurisdictumt  OrigiHal.-^ouit%  of  quarter  sesaioiis  b 
counties  and  boroughs  have  both  original  and.  Appdlatit  jurisdic- 
tion depending  on  the  commission  of  the  peace  and  on  iepstaxkm 
beginninjs  in  1344.  This  jurisdiction  is  derived  in  couataes  from  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  whkh  directs  the  justices  "  to  inquire  the 


justices  ^ 

truth  more  fully  by  the  oath  of  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  couRty. 
by  whom  the  truth  of  the  matter  shall  be  better  known  of  aQ  manner 
of  crimes,  trespasses,  and  all  and  angular  other  offences  of  wiikh 
the  justices  of  our  peace  may  or  ought  lawfully  to  inquire,"  **  and 
to  hear  and  determine  all  and  singular  the  cnmes,  tre^«9ses  and 
offences  aforesaid  ■"  "  according  to  the  laws  and  sututea  cf  oir 
realm."  "  Provided  always  that  if  a  case  of  difficulty  upon  eke 
determination  of  any  of  the  j^mises  before  you  shall  happen  m 
arise  then  let  judgment  in  no  wise  be  given  "  "  unless  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  the  justices  of  assise  for  tne  county."  This  proviso  has 
been  read  as  requiring  the  justices  to  reserve  the  graver  fekxiies 
for  trial  at  the  assizes,  or  to  transmit  to  assises  indictmeots  foawl 
at  quarter  sessions  which  raised  difficult  questions^  Quarter  sessioes 
never  dealt  with  forgery  or  perjury,  but  at  one  time  assumed  juris- 
diction over  almost  every  other  form  of  crime.  By  the  Qmrter 
Sesdons  Act  1843  and  subsequent  legislation,  they  are  foctmkfen 
to  try  the  following  offences:  treason  or  misprisum  of  treason; 
murder,  capital  felony  or  any  felony  (except  burglary)  whidi  is 
PHnishable  on  a  first  conviction  bypeoal  servitude  k>r  life;  offences 
against  the  king's  title,  prerogative,  person  or  govenuneiat.  or 
against  dther  House  of  parliament;  offences  against  the  Offidal 
Secrets  Act  1889:  offences  subject  to  the  penalties  of  pracmuime; 
biaq>hemy  and  offences  against  religion,  and  composing  or  public 
ing    blasphemous,    seditious    or   defamatory    libels:    a '    '  ' 


ing  and  uking  unlawful  oaths  ;<  perjury  and  subordinatioa  aad 
making  or  suborning  another  to  make  a  false  oath,  dedaratioos  cr 
affirmations  punishable  as  perjury  or  as  a  misdemeanour;  abdncdoo 
of  women  and  girls  and  offences  under  the  Criminal  Law  Axnendmeot 
Act  1885;  bigamy  and  offences  against  the  laws  of  mamage; 
concealment  of  birth;  bribery  and  corruption  at  dections  or  of 
agenu  or  public  officials  (but  they  can  try  offences  agaiatt  the 
Public  Bodies  Corrupt  Practices  Act  1889);  settii^  fire  to  crops, 
woods  and  heaths;  stnling  or  destroying  certain  classes  of  docttnaents; 
offences  against  the  factor  sections  (ss.  75-95)  of  the  Larceny  Act 
as  amended  by  the  Larceny  Act  1901 ;  and  conspiracies  to  coamit 
offences  which  the  court  could  not  try.  if  committed  by  one  persca. 
Trials  before  the  court  with  a  jury  are  governed  by  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  trials  on  indictment  in  a  court  of  asaue.  Under  the 
Vagrancy  Act  1823  and  amending  acts,  they  have  qxdal  povm 
of  sentencing  incorrigible  rogues  sent  to  them  by  courts  of  sumnujy 
jurisdiction,  and  under  the  act  of  1360  and  the  commisaioo  of  the 
peace  they  can,  but  now  rarely  do,  excrdae  an  original  and  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  as  to  articles  of  the  peace  (see  Recochuaxce). 
They  have  power  to  estreat  recognizances  entered  into  befor 
themadves  or  bdore  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  and  returaed 
to  them  for  record  or  forfeiture,  but  by  the  Summary  Jurudsctica 
Act  1879  the  exercise  of  the  latter  power  haa  beta  readered 
unnecessary. 

AppeUaU.—An  appeal  lies  to  quarter  sessions  from  convktioDs 
by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  (mly  where  such  an  appeal  is 
expressly  given  by  sUtute.  The  number  of  sUtutes  giving  oich 
right  of  appeal  is  very  great.  The  appellate  jurindiction  has  bees 
considerably  increased  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  1879, 
which  allows  (s.  19)  an  appeal  (with  certain  exceptions)  fmn  every 
conviction  or  order  of  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  inflktigg 
imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine.  The  appeal  may  be 
brought  in  accordance  with  the  act  giving  the  appeal  or  the  Summarj 
Jurisdiction  Acts.  Most  of  the  special  prxedure  in  statutes  sivicg 
the  right-to  appeal  has  been  swept  away  by  the  Summary  Juris&tiaa 
Act  1884. 

Civil  JurisdicUoH,  Original.— OnpnaWy  the  county  justioes  were 
confined  to  the  exerdse  in  or  out  01  sessions  of  the  powers  a>Tn  by 
the  commianon  of  the  peace  and  of  certain  statutory  duties  m  to 
rioters,  &c  Under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  the  justices  actisg 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Privy  Coundl  and  the  court  of  kite's 
bench  gradually  became  the  rulers  of  the  county  in  administntiw 
and  socukl  as  well  as  judicial  nutters  (F.  W.  Maitland,  Justice  ead 
Poliu,  1885,  p.  80).  The  process  by  which  this  result  was  attained 
is  traced  in  Webb  s  English  Local  Government  (1907,  voL  L).  The 
effect  of  the  change  was  the  supersession  by  nominees  of  the  crovn 
of  the  common  law  authorities  and  officers  of  county,  huodred  and 
township.  But  the  change  extended  only  to  a  small  extent  to 
munidpal  boroughs.  By  legislation  in  ana  since  i88g.rao«t  of  the 
administrative  powen  and  duties  of  justices  in  general  and  qoarrcr 
sesnons  have  been  transferred  to  the  incorporated  and  elective 
coundls  of  counties,  boroughs  and  urban  and  rural  dutncci. 
But  the  justices  still  possess  certain  original,  dvil  or  quasi-civil 
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fttrifldiction  with  respect  to  the  extinction  of  licences  to  sell  intoxi- 
cants, and  jointly  with  the  county  councils  over  the  county  police, 
and  as  to  closing  hiehways,  and  also  powers  as  to  fixing  the  petty 
sessional  divinons  oftbdr  county. 

AppdlaU. — ^Theoretically  quarter  sessions  have  original  jurisdiction 
in  any  matter  as  to  which  two  justices  have  jurisdiction,  unless  the 
statute  giving  the  jurisdiction  gives  an  appeal  to  quarter  sessions 
as  a  result  of  this  rule.  Most  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  quarter 
sesdons  is  now  appellate,  i.e.  with  reference  to  orders  made  by 
justices  out  of  quarter  sessions  as  to  the  settlement  and  removal 
of  paupers,  or  under  the  Highway,  Licennng  and  Bastardy  Acts, 
or  as  to  appeals  against  assessments  or  rating.  The  procedure 
as  to  each  torm  of  appeal  depends  partly  on  the  statute  by  which 
it  is  civen  and  partly  on  the  general  provisions  of  the  Sumnury 
Jurisdiction  Acts  1879  and  1884.  In  substance  their  only  original 
jurisdiction  in  civil  or  quasi-civil  matters  is  now  in  cases  of  apprentice- 
ship (5  Eliz.  c.  4)  and  articles  of  the  peace  (i  Edw.  III.  st.  a,  c  i6>» 

Appeal  from  Quarter  Sessions. — ^There  is  no  appeal  property  so 
called  from  quarter  sesdons  to  the  High  Court  either  on  facts  or 
law.  But  decisions  on  law  may  be  reviewed  by  the  High  Court 
(king's  bench  division)  by  means  of  certiorari^  mandamus  or  pro- 
hibition; convictions  on  indictment  before  courts  of  quarter  sessions 
are  within  the  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Appeal  Act  1907  (see 
Appeal),  except  convictions  on  indictments  for  obstruction  or 
non-repair  of  a  public  bridee,  highway  or  river,  from  which  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  court  of  appeal  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  d^ 
actions  tried  at  assizes.  Quarter  sessions  have  also  power  to  reserve 
a  special  case  for  the  High  Court  on  conviction  or  indictment  (Crown 
Cases  Act  1848),  and  also  in  other  cases  to  consult  the  High  Court 
by  special  case  stated  under  the  commisaon  or  under  the  Quarter 
Sessions  Act  1849.  Questions  of  law  alone  can  be  referred  by 
special  case,  and  there  is  no  means  of  compelling  the  court  to  state 
a  case.  The  procedure  as  to  cases  not  within  the  acts  of  1848, 
1849  and  1907  is  regulated  by  the  Crown  Office  Rules  oC  1906,  and 
8.  a  of  the  Judicature  Act  1894,  which  gives  the  High  Court  certain 
powers  of  drawing  inferences  o£  fact  from  the  evidence  uken  in  the 
court  below. 

5«)tfa»i4.— Justices  of  the  peace  were  established  in  Scotland  by 
act  of  1587,  c.  82,  and  quarter  sessions  by  act  of  1661,  c.  338  (lamo 
edition,  c.  38),  which  direcU  that  the  justices  of  peace  in  each 
respective  ^irc  shall  meet  and  convene  together  four  times  in  the 

¥rar,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  May  and  August,  and  the  last 
uesday  of  October,  to  administer  justice  to  the  people  on  things 
that  arc  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  punish  the  guilty  for  faulu 
and  crimes  done  and  committed  in  the  preceding  quarter.  The 
obsolete  details  in  this  act  were  repealed  in  1906,  but  the  power 
of  requiring  law  burrows,  «.e.  sureties  to  keep  the  peace,  is  preserved. 
By  the  Union  with  Scotland  Amendment  Act  1707  provision  was 
made  for  appointing  justices  of  the  peace  in  shires,  stewartries  and 
burghs  in  Scotland:  and  the  justices  to  be  appointed  are  given 
authority  to  exercise  whatever  doth  appertain  to  the  office  and 
court  of  a  justice  of  peace  by  virtue  of  the  laws  and  acts  of  parlia- 
ment made  in  England  before  the  Union  in  rebtion  to  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace.  "  Provided  tli-t  :n  tVir  -n — =-ins 
of  the  peace  the  methods  of  trial  and  judgme  ng 

to  the  law  of  Scotland."  The  quarter  sessicr  -  .If  hmi  vil  iMr  ihc 
trial  of  indictments,  but  have  powers  of  rcvir^Mni;  eMl  K  1 1  lun^  of 
justices  in  petty  sessions  (see  Summary  Ji  1  i.bKiioNj  This 
power  extends,  inter  alia,  to  revenue  cases  and  Citn^  vrArr  the 
Pawnbrokers  Acts.  Their  jurisdiction  as  to  the  ^rnnt  ^^'3  rvluial 
of  liquor  licences  was  taken  away  by  the  LtfLnjing  ?<oii^n-!|  Act 
1903,  but  they  still  have  appellate  jurisdiction  a«  to  odcTit*-!.  ufuler 
the  Licensing  Acts,  ss.  101-103.  An  app«il  lies  to  the  Cirruit 
Court  of  justiciary  unless  the  statute  under  whicti  they  act  othrrwise 
provides.  In  criminal  matters  their  functions  are  not  con5id<,-r.J]le. 
most  of  the  work  done  by  justices  in  England  bcin^  in  S::tUnd 
dealt  with  by  the  sheriff  or  his  substitutes,  or  by  stipcndl.^ri^  ^  in 
the  great  cities.  Their  decisions  in  criminal  c^^---  nre  m^li  «  i!>lc 
by  the  Court  of  Justiciary  and  in  revenue  cases  by  the  court  of 
exchequer.  Their  original  jurisdiction  is  very  limited  and  almost 
wholly  civil.  Thus  they  have  power  to  divide  a  county  and  to  make 
rules  for  the  purposes  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  Small  Debto 
Acts  1825  and  1849. 

Ireland.— \n  Irish  municipal  boroughs  a  court  of  quarter  sessions 
may  be  granted  and  a  recorder  appointed  under  an  act  of  1840. 
In  the  case  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast.  Londonderry  and  Galway, 
the  office  of  recorder  may  be  united  with  that  of  chairman  of  quarter 
sessions  for  the  adjoining  county.  The  general  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  the  quarter  sessions  has  the  same  origin  and  is  on  the  same  lines 
as  in  England;  but  the  limiutions  imposed  as  to  offences  which 
may  be  tried  are  not  so  narrow  as  in  England.  The  sessions,  &c., 
are  regulated  in  the  main  by  an  act  of  1851.  The  appellate  juns- 
diction  rests  on  different  statutes  from  those  applicable  to  England, 
but  is  on  the  same  lines  (see  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  03;  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  56). 
In  Ireland  quarter  sessions  courts  are  held  before  a  salaned  officer 
once  styled  the  assistant  barrister  and  now  chairman,  who  is  usually 
also  judge  of  a  civil  bill  court  (the  Irish  county  court),  or  recorder 
of  a  neighbouring  city  or  borough.  The  appointment  and  tenure 
of  office  of  the  chairman  is  reeulated  by  sUtutes  dating  from  1851 


to  I H89,  The  jiirisdictioD  ol  the  cautt  h  not  limited  by  the  Quarter 
Se*.!>Joiis  Act  1642, 

Indiar— in  India  courts  of  record  were  cstabtishtd  in  Madras 
and  Bciinbay.  ohKinariy  it^tcd  mayors'  courts  flnd  subsequently 
mnde  recordcrt'  courts,  with  a  juri«iictioii  conriponding^  as  to 
criminal  mattcra  to  that  of  a  borough  court  of  gugrier  sessions  in 
England.  Throu^hQut  India  then;  arv  under  the  Crimtnul  Procedure 
Code  of  iSg^  courti  of  sessions  in  each  province  for  tbt  purpose  of 
crirriinal  jtirisdktion,  which  take  the  place  of  SLbSfiJxt  and  quarter 
se^^jons  In  England.  They  arc  under  the  Bupemsion  of  the  High 
Ccurts;  but  can  try  and  sentence  for  an:^  crime,  subject  as  to 
■entctjces  of  death  to  confirmation  by  the  High  Court. 

Qmadn. — In  Canada  courti  of  Rentrnl  quarter  besssons  ejdst  in 
some  provinces,  f.f.  Quebec.  In  Hew  Brunswick  tJwy  are  replaced 
by  the  eounty  court..  Their  judftdictiion  to  try  indictable  oRences 
is  defined  by  Part  42  of  the  Criminal  Cade  ift^J. 

Aujtrtilia. — In  Quet-n^Iand  tlie  place  of  quarter  sessions  is  taken 
by  the  district  count,  whith  h;ivea  rrinitnal  ]ur]f-d5f  lior  substantially 
the  ianie  aa  that  of  ihL  T    . !    '  ■  '     ■  ns  (31  Vict. 

No.  30.  s.  117).  In  Nt'..  _,-uu^  *.-t.u^  L;L„i:ui  _u — a.:,  c  jntinue.  In 
Victoria  a  court  of  general  sessions  has  been  created  by  statute 
with  powers  closely  resembling  those  of  the  English  court  of  quarter 
sessions  (re  Dunn,  iqoS^  Victoria  State  Rep.  493). 

United  States.— Courts  of  quarter  sessions  exist  in  many  of  the 
states;  their  jurisdiction  is  determined  by  state  legislation,  and 
extends  as  a  rule  only  to  the  less  g^ve  crimes.  They  are  in  most, 
if  sot  all,  states  held  before  professional  judges.  (W.  F.  C.) 

QUARTER-STAFF,  a  staff  of  wood  from  6  to  9  ft.  in  length, 
used  as  a  means  of  attack  and  defence;  originally  no  doubt  it 
was  the  cudgel  or  sapling  with  which  many  heroes  are  described 
by  early  writers  as  being  armed.  The  quarter-staff  attained 
great  popularity  in  Eng^d  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  usually 
made  of  oak,  the  ends  often  shod  with  iron,  and  it  was  held  with 
both  hands,  the  right  hand  grasping  it  one  quarter  of  the  distance 
from  the  lower  end  (whence  the  name)  and  the  left  at  about  the 
middle. 

Egerton  Castle  {Schools  and  Masters  of  Fence)  says  that  the 
staff  was  the  "  foil,"  or  practice-substitute  for  the  long  suford,  or 
tvo-hander.  In  earlier  times  it  may  also  have  been  used  as  a 
practice  weapon  for  the  spear  and  bill.  In  the  prints  illustrative 
of  the  life  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick  (1382-1439), 
reproduced  in  Joseph  Strutt's  Manners^  Customs^  Arms,  Habits, 
&c.  of  the  InhabHanls  of  Eng^nd,  may  be  seen  a  combat  between 
two  knights  after  they  have  splintered  their  lances  and  dis- 
mounted, in  which  both  are  fighting  with  pointed  staves  about 
as  long  as  a  quarter-staff  and  held  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
X7th  century  the  staff  was  still  popular  in  Engknd. 

At  the  present  time  the  quarter-staff  is  used  to  a  b'mited  extent 
in  militaiy  circles  as  a  school  for  bayonet  play.  It  is  somewhat 
lighter  than  the  old  weapon,  being  usually  made  of  bamboo 
and  about  8  ft.  long.  Sabre-masks,  gloves,  padded  jackets 
and  shin-guards  are  worn.  ,  Another  kind  of  staff,  called  by 
Captain  A.  Button  {Cold  Steel)  the  Great  Stick,  about  5  ft.  long 
and  made  of  stout  rattan,  is  used  in  the  French  and  Italian  armies 
in  general  gymnastic  exerdses  and  as  a  school  for  bayonet  play. 
The  Italian  method  rather  resembles  that  of  the  old  two-handed 
sword,  while  the  French  approaches  more  closely  to  English 
quarter-staff  play. 

See  Quarter-Staff,  by  T.  A.  McCarthy  (London,  1883) ;  Broadstoord 
and  Singlestick,  by  R.  G.  AUanson-Winn  and  C.  PhiUips-Wolley 
(London,  1898). 

QUARTO,  a  shortened  form  of  Lat.  in  quarto,  *'  in  a  fourth," 
i.e.  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  applied  to  a  size  of  paper,  and  to  a  size 
of  a  printed  voltune.  Paper  is  in  quarto  when  a  whole  single  sheet 
is  folded  twice  so  as  to  form  four  leaves;  a  book  is  technically 
termed  of  "  quarto  "  size  when  made  up  of  sheets  folded  twice. 

QUARTZ,  a  widely  distributed  mineral  species,  consisting 
of  silicon  dioxide,  -or  silica  (SiOs).  It  is  the  commonest  of 
minerals,  and  is  met  with  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  with 
very  diverse  modes  of  occurrence.  The  various  forms  of 
silica  have  attracted  attention  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
the  water-dear  crystallized  variety  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  ffp6araXXof  (dear  ice),  being  Apposed  by  them  to  have 
been  formed  from  water  by  the  intense  cold  of  the  Alps;  hence 
the  name  "crystal,"  or  more  commonly  rock-crystal,  applied 
to  this  variety.  The  name  quartz  is  an  old  (Serman  word  of 
uncertain  origin:  it  was  used  by  G.  Agricola  in  1529. 
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Quartz  is  a  mineral  which  is  put  to  many  uses.  Several 
of  the  varieties  are  cut  into  gems  and  ornaments,  balance 
weights,  pivot  supports  for  delicate  instruments,  agate  mortars, 
&c.;  or  used  for  engraving,  for  instance,  cameos  and  the 
elaborately  carved  crystal  vases  of  ancient  and  medieval  times. 
Clear  transparent  rock-crystal  is  used  for  optical  purposes 
and  spectacle  lenses.  Fused  quartz  has  recently  been  used 
for  the  construction  of  lenses  and  laboratory  vessels,  or  it  may 
be  drawn  out  into  the  finest  elastic  fibres  and  used  for  suspending 
mirrors,  &c.,  in  physical  apparatus.  For  striking  fire,  flint 
is  used  even  to  the  present  day.  Buhrstone,  a  cellular  variety 
of  chalcedonic  quartz  from  the  Tertiary  strata  of  the  Paris 
basin,  is  largely  used  for  millstones.  Quartz  b  a  valuable 
grinding  and  polishing  material,  and  is  used  for  making  sand- 
paper and  scouring-soap.  It  is  also  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  and  porcelain,  "silver  sand"  being  a 
pure  quartz  sand. 

Quartz  crystallizes  in  the  trapezohedral-hcmihedral  class  of  the 
rhombohedral  division  of  the  hexagonal  system.  Ciystals  of  this 
class  possess  neither  planes  nor  centre  of  symmetry,  but  only  axes 
of  symmetry:  perpendicular  to  the  principal  triad  axis  there  are 
three  uniterminal  dyad  axes  of  symmetry.  Usually,  however,  this 
lower  degree  of  -symmetry  is  not  indicated  by  the  faces  developed 
on  the  crystals.  The  majority  oi  crystals  ot  quartz  are  bounded 
only  by  the  taces  of  a  hexagonal  pnsm  m (211)  and  a  hexagonal 
bipyramid  (fig.  i),  though  sometimes  the  prism  is  absent  (fig.  a). 
Frequently  the  faces  are  of  different  sizes  (fig.  3) :  mis-shapen  crystals 
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are  common  and  sometimes  very  puzzling,  but  they  can  always  be 
orientated  by  the  aid  of  the  very  characteristic  striations  on  the 
prism  faces,  which  serve  also  to  distinguish  (Quartz  from  other 
minerals  of  similar  appearance.  These  striations  (fig.  3)  are 
horizontal  in  direction,  being  parallel  to  the  edges  of  intersection 
between  the  prism  and  pyramid  faces,  and  are  due  to  thfe  frequent 
oscillatory  combination  of  these  faces.  The  apparent  hexagonal 
bipyramid  b  really  a  combination  of  two  rhombohedra,  the  direct 
rhombohedron  r|ioo|  and  the  inverse  rhombohedron  t{22T).  The 
faces  of  these  two  rhombohedra  exhibit  differences  in  surface 
characters,  those  of  r  being  usually  brighter  in  lustre  than  those 
of  z;  further,  the  former  oiten  preciominate  in  size  (figs.  ±  and  5), 
and  the  latter  may  sometimes  oe  completely  absent.  Wncn  both 
the  prism  and  the  rhombohedron  z  are  absent,  the  crystals  resemble 
cubes  in  appearance,  since  the  angles  between  the  faces  0^  the 
rhombohedron  are  85*  46'.  The  additional  faces  s  and  x  (figs.  4 
and  5),  which  indicate  the  true  degree  of  symmetry  of  quartz,  are 
of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  except  on  crystals  from  certain 
localities.  The  six  small  faces  5f4i2|  situated  on  alternate  comers 
at  each  end  cX.  the  crystal,  are  called  the  "  rhomb  "  faces,  because 
of  their  shape:  if  extended  they  would  give  a  trigonal  bipyramid. 
The  "  trapezohedral,"  or  "  plagihedral,  faces  xj4i3|  belong  to  a 
trigonal  trapezohedron.   The  two  crystals  shown  m  figs.  4  and  5  are 
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enantiomorphous,  «'.«.  they  are  non-superix»able,  one  being  the 
mirror  reflection  of  the  other:  they  are  left-handed  and  right-huidcd 
crystals  respectively.    The  faces  s  are  striated  parallel  to  their  edge 


of  intersection  with  r;  this  serves  to  distinguish  r  and  s,  ami  thus. 
in  the  absence  of  x  faces,  to  distinguish  left-  or  right-hatided  crystals. 
Numerous  other  faces  have  been  observed  on  crystals  of  quanz. 
but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  basal  plane,  so  common  on 
calcite  and  many  other  rhombohedral  minerals,  is  of  the  sreatest 
rarity  in  quartz,  and  when  present  only  appears  as  a  small  rough 
face  formed  by  the  corrosion  of  the  crystal.  Faces  <rf  prisms  otixr 
than  m  are  also  small  and  of  exceptbnal  occurrence. 

Twinned  crystals  of  quartz  are  extremely  common,  but  are  complex 
in  character  and  can  only  be  deciphered  when  the  faces  s  and  z  are 
present,  which  is  not  often  the  case.  Usually  they  are  interpenetra- 
tion  twins  with  the  principal  axis  as  twin-axis;  the  prism  planes 
of  the  two  individuals  coincide,  and  the  faces  r  and  s  also  fall  into 
the  same  plane.  Such  twins  may  therefore  be  mistaken  for  nmple 
crystals  unless  they  are  attentively  studied;  but  the  twinning  is 
often  made  evident  by  the  presence  of  irregulariy  bounded  areas 
of  the  duller  s  faces  coinciding  with  the  brighter  r  faces.  In  a  xaxcr 
type  of  twinning,  in  which  the  twin-plane  is  [521}  (a  plane  truncating 
the  edge  between  r  and  z),  the  two  individuals  are  united  in  juxta- 
position with  their  principal  axis  nearly  at  right  angles  (84*  330.  A 
few  magnificent  spedmens  of  rock-crystal  twinned  accordmg  to 
this  lawhave  been  found  at  La  Gardette  in  Is^,  and  in  Japan  they 
are  somewhat  abundant. 

The  pyro-electric  characters  of  quartz  are  closely  connected  with 
its  peculiar  type  of  symmetry  and  es^ially  with  the  three  uniterminai 
dyad  axes.  A  crystal  becomes  positively  and  nKatively  electri&d 
in  alternate  prism  edges  when  its  temperature  changes.  A  similar 
distribution  of  electric  charges  b  ptxxluccd  when  a  crystal  b  subjected 
to  pressure;  quartz  being  thus  also  ptezo-clectric.  Etched  figures, 
both  natural  and  artificial  (in  the  latter  case  produced  by  the  action 
of  hydrofluoric  acid),  on  the  faces  of  the  crystals  are  in  accordance 
with  the  symmetry,  and  may  serve  to  distinguish  left-  and  right- 
handed  crystals. 

In  its  optical  charactersi  quartz  b  also  of  interest,  since  it  b  ooe 
of  the  two  minerab  (cinnabar  being  the  other)  which  are  drcolarly 
polarizing.  Thb  phenomenon  b  connected  with  the  symmetry  ol 
the  crystab,  and  is  also  shown  by  the  crystab  of  certain  other 
substances  in  which  there  are  neither  pUnes  nor  centre  ol  symmetry. 
A  ray  of  plane-poUrized  light  traversing  a  right-handed  crystal  of 
quartz  in  the  direction  of  the  triad  axis  has  its  plane  <rf  polanxaiion 
rotated  to  the  right,  while  a  left-handed  crystal  rotates  it  to  the 
left.  A  section  i  mm.  thick,  cut  perpendicular  to  the  principal 
a)ds  of  a  quartz  crystal,  rotates  the  pUne  of  yellow  (D)  light  through 
22*.  and  01  blue  (G)  light  through  43*.  Such  a  section  when  examined 
in  the  polariscope  shows  an  interference  figure  with  a  coloured  centre, 
there  t)eing  no  black  cross  inside  the  innermost  ring  (thb  b  not 
shown  in  very  thin  sections).  Superimposed  sections  of  right-  and 
left-handed  quartz,  as  may  sometimes  be  present  in  sections  (A 
twinned  crystab,  exhibit  Airy's  spirals  in  the  polariscope.  The 
indices  of  refraction  of  quartz  for  yellow  (D)  light  are  «» 1-5442 
and  c-'l'5533;  the  optic  sign  b  therefore  poative. 

Quartz  has  a  hardness  of  7  Q>eing  chosen  as  No.  7  on  Mohs*  scale), 
and  it  cannot  be  scratched  with  a  knife;  its  specific  gravity  b  2-65. 
There  is  no  dbtinct  cleavage;  thoueh  an  imperfect  cleavage  may 
sometimes  be  developed  parallel  to  the  faces  01  the  rhombohedroa  r 
by  plunging  a  heated  crystal  into  cold  water.  The  glassy  oonchoidal 
fracture  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  crystallized  mineral.  A 
peculbr  rippled  or  "  thumb-marked  "  fracture  b  sometimes  to  be 
seen,  especblly  in  amethyst  (g.p.),  and  is  due  to  repeated  inter- 
growths  of  right-  and  left-handed  material.  The  mineral  b  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity;  it  b  unattackcd  by  adds  «-ith  the 
exception  of  hydrofluoric  add,  and  b  only  slightly  disaoKrd  by 
solutions  of  caustic  alkalis.  It  is  infusible  before  the  gas  blowpipe, 
but  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  fuses  to  a  clear  colourless  glaasi.  whKh 
has  a  hardness  of  5  and  specific  gravity  2-2. 

Many  ]>eculbrities  of  the  growth  of  crystab  are  wdl  illustrated 
by  the  mineral  quartz.  Thus  in  "  ghost  quartz,"  in  which  one 
crystal  is  seen  inside  another,  the  stages  of  growth  are  marked  out 
by  thin  layers  of  endosed  material.  In  "  capped  quartz  "  these 
layers  are  thicker,  and  the  successive  shells  of  the  cr>'stal  may  be 
easily  separated.  "  Sceptre  quartz."  in  which  a  short  thick  crystal 
is  mounted  on  the  end  of  a  long  slender  prism,  indicates  a  dui^ 
in  the  conditions  of  growth.  Crystals  with  a  helical  twist  are  not 
uncommon.   Enclosures  of  other  minerals  (rutile,  chlorite,  haematite. 

f;dthite,  actinolite,  asbestos  and  many  others)  are  extretnelY 
requent  in  crystals  of  quartz.  Cavities,  dther  rounded  or  mita 
the  same  shape  (*'  negative  crystab  ")  as  the  surrounding  crystal, 
are  also  common;  they  are  often  of  minute  size  and  present  in 
vast  numbers.  Usually  these  cavities  conuin  a  liquid  (ik-ater.  a 
saline  solution,  carbon  dioxide  or  petroleum^  and  a  movable  bubble 
of  gas.  The  presence  of  these  enclosed  impurities  impairs  the 
transparency  01  crystals.  Crystals  of  quartz  are  usually  attached 
at  one  end  to  thdr  rocky  matrix,  but  sometimes,  espeoally  when 
embedded  in  a  soft  matrix  of  day,  gypsum  or  salt,  they  snay  be 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  crystal  faces  (fig.  i).  In  size  tney  vary 
between  wide  limits,  from  minute  sparkling  points  encnistiiw  rocz 
surfaces  and  often  so  thickly  dustered  tof^ether  as  to  prodiKe  a 
drusy  effect,  to  Urge  single  crystab  measuring  a  yard  in  length  and 
diameter  and  weighing  half  a  ton. 
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The  characters  as  g^vcn  above  apply  more  particularly  to  crystab 
of  quartz,  but  in  the  various  massive  and  compact  varieties  the 
material  may  be  quite  different  in  general  appearance.  Thus  in 
the  microcrystalline  chalcedony  (^.v.)  the  lustre  is  waxy,  the  fracture 
fibrous  to  even,  and  the  external  form  botryoidal  or  stalactitic: 
flint  and  chert  are  compact  and  have  a  splintery  fracture:  jasper 
(q.v.)  is  a  compact  vancty  intermixed  with  much  iron  oxide  and 
cuy  and  has  a  dull  and  e\'cn  fracture.  Further,  these  varieties 
ma^  be  of  almost  any  colour,  whereas  transparent  crystals  have  only 
a  limited  range  of  colour,  being  either  colourless  (rock-crysul), 
violet  (amethyst),  brown  (smoky  quartz)  or  yellow  (citrine). 

Quartz  occurs  as  a  primary  and  essential  constituent  of  igneous 
rocKs  of  acidk  composition  such  as  granite,  quartz-porphyry  and 
rhyolite,  being  embedded  in  these  either  as  irregularly  shaped  masses 
or  as  porph^ritic  crystals.  In  pegmatite  (graphic  granite)  and 
p:ranopnyrc  it  often  forms  a  regular  intergrowth  with  felspar.  It 
IS  also  a  common  constituent,  as  irrc^lar  grains,  in  many  gneisses 
and  crystalline  schists,  a  quartz-schist  being  composed  largely  of 
quartz.  By  the  weathering  of  nlicates,  stlioi  passes  into  solution 
and  quaru  is  deposited  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  cavities  of 
basic  Igneous  rocks,  and  in  fact  in  the  crevices  and  along  the  joints 
of  rocks  of  almost  all  kinds.  Extensive  veins  of  quartz  arc  especially 
frequent  in  schistose  rocks.  Vein-quartz,  often  of  economic  imoort- 
ance  as  a  matrix  of  gold,  may,  however,  in  some  cases  have  been 
of  igneous  origin.  In  mineral  veins  and  lodes  crystallized  quartz  is 
usually  the  most  abundant  eangue  mineral;  the  crystals  are  often 
arranged  perpendicular  to  the  walls  of  the  lode,  giving  rise  to  a 
"  comby  structure.  '  In  limestones  of  various  kinds  it  occurs  as 
nodules  and  bands  of  chert  and  flint,  being  in  this  case  of  organic 
origin.  Quartz  being  a  mineral  very  resistant  to  weathering  agencies, 
it  forms  the  bulk  of  sands  and  sandstones;  and  when  the  sand 
grains  are  cemented  together  by  a  later  deposit  of  secondary  quaitz 
a  rock  known  as  quartzite  results.  Pseudomorphous  quartz,  i.e. 
quartz  replacing  other  minerals,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  as 
a  petrifying^  material  replacing  organic  remains  it  is  often  met  with. 
As  a  (feposit  from  hot  springs,  quartz  is  much  less  common  than 
opal.  Crystals  of  quartz  may  be  readily  prepared  artificially  by  a 
number  of  methods;  for  example,  by  heating  glass  or  gelatinous 
silica  with  water  under  pressure. 

For  particulars  reelecting  the  special  characters,  modes  of  occur- 
rence and  localities  of  tTO  more  important  varieties  of  quartz, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  articles:  Agate,  Amethyst, 
AvBNTURixB,  Bloodstone,  Cairngorm.  Carnelian,  Cat's-Fve, 
Chaucbdonv,  Chrysoprase,  Flint.Heliotrope.Jasfer,  Mocha- 
Stone.  Onyx,  Rock-Crystal,  Sard,  Sardonyx.  For  other  forms 
of  silica  see  Opal  and  Trxdymitb.  (L.  J.  S.) 

QUARTZITB,  in  petrology,  a  sandstone  which  by  the 
deposit  of  crystalline  quartz  between  its  grains  has  been  com- 
pacted into  a  solid  quartx  rock.  As  distinguished  from  sand- 
stones, quartzites  are  free  from  pores  and  have  a  smooth 
fracture,  since  when  struck  with  the  hammer  they  break  through 
the  Sfipd  grains,  while  in  sandstones  the  fracture  passes  throu^ 
the  cementing  material  and  the  rounded  faces  of  the  grains  are 
exposed,  giving  the  broken  surface  a  rough  or  granular  appear- 
ance. The  conversion  of  sandstone  into  quartxite  is  sometimes 
the  work  of  percolating  water  under  ordinary  conditions.  In 
the  Reading  beds  of  England,  which  are  for  the  most  part  loose 
sands,  there  are  often  many  large  blocks  of  quartzite  which 
weather  out  and  are  exposed  at  the  surface,  being  known  as 
grey-wMbers.  The  silicification  of  these  rocks  must  have 
taken  place  at  no  great  depth  and  under  ordinary  pressures. 
Most  quartzites,  however,  are  found  among  ancient  rocks, 
such  as  the  Cambrian  or  Pre-Cambrian.  Instances  are  the 
Lickey  quartzite  of  Shropshire,  the  Holyhead  quartzite  of 
Anglesey,  the  Durness  quartxite  of  Sutherlandshire,  the  Banff- 
shire and  Perthshire  quartzites  and  the  Cherbourg  quartzite. 
As  these  rocks  lie  in  regions  where  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  metamorphism  we  may  infer  that  (in  addition  to 
time  and  pressure)  folding  and  rise  of  temperature  favour 
the  production  of  rocks  of  this  type. 

A  normal  quartzite  has  in  microscopic  section  its  clastic  structure 
well  preserved;  the  rounded  sand  grains  are  seen  with  patches  of 
new  quartz  in  the  interspaces,  and  the  latter  is  often  deposited  in 
crysUlline  continuity,  so  that  the  optkal  properties  of  the  grains 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  material  which  surrounds  them :  a  line 
of  iron  oxides  or  other  impurities  often  indicates  the  boundary  of 
the  oricinal  sand  ^n.  As  might  be  expected,  however,  many  of 
the  oldest  quartzites  have  been  crushed  by  folding  movements 
and  the  quartz  consists  in  large  part  of  a  mosaic  of  small  crystalline 
fragments  of  irregular  shape  with  interlocking  margins;  these 
are  called  "sheared  quartzites,"  and  when  they  conuin  white 
mica  in  parallel  crystalfine  flakes  they  become  more  fissile  and  pass 
into  quartz-schists.     Where  sandstones  are  baked  by*  intrusive 


granite  or  diabase  they  are  often  converted  into  pure  quartzite, 
the  heat  evidently  occasioning  the  deposit  of  interstitial  quartz. 

The  commonest  minerals  in  quartzite,  in  addition  to  quartz,  are 
felspar  fmicrocline,  orthoclase,  oligoclase),  white  mica,  chlorite, 
iron  oxides,  rutilc,  zircon  and  tourmaline.  Except  felspar  they  are 
usually  oresent  only  in  small  quantity ;  the  less  frequent  accessories 
include  nomblcnde,  sillimanite,  garnet,  biotite,  graphite,  magnetite 
and  epidote.  In  colour  quartzites  are  often  snowy  white;  they 
frequently  have  a  fine  angular  jointing  and  break  up  into  rubble 
under  the  action  of  frost.  Quartzites  are  too  hard  and  splintery  to 
be  used  as  building  stones  to  any  large  extent:  they  furnish  a  thin 
and  very,  barren  soil,  and  because  they  weather  slowly  tend  to 
project  as  hills  or  mountain  masses.  They  are  rarely  fossiliferous 
(e.^.  Gonran  in  Cornwall),  though  many  of  them  contain  worm  casts 
which  may  be  dragged  out  into  lon^  sinuous  nurkings  when  the 
rock  b  much  folded  (Durness  quartzite).  Although  much  used  as 
road  stones,  being  very  hard,  they  are  readily  crushed  to  powder 
unless  well  embedded  in  the  road  surface;  the  Cherbourg  and 
Emborough  (near  Bristol)  stones  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Quartzite  blocks  may  be  used  in  tube  mills  for  crushing  and  grinding 
ores,  cements.  &c. ;  rarely  they  have  been  adopted  as  a  substitute 
for  flint  by  Palaeolithic  man  for  the  fabrication  of  weapons  and 
toolsL  0.  S.  F.) 

QUARTZ-PORPHTRT,  in  petrology,  the  name  given  to  a 
group  of  hemi-crystalline  acid  rocks  containing  porphyritic 
crystals  of  quartz  in  a  more  fine-grained  matrix  which  is  usually 
of  micro-crystalline  or  felsitic  structure.  In  the  hand  specimens 
the  quartz  appears  as  small  rounded,  dear,  greyish,  vitreous 
blebs,  which  are  crystals  (double  hexagonal  pyramids)  with 
their  edges  and  comers  rounded  by  resorption  or  corrosion. 
Under  the  microscope  they  are  often  seen  to  contain  rounded 
enclosures  of  the  ground-tnass  or  fluid  cavities,  which  are 
frequently  negative  crystals  with  regular  outlines  resembling 
those  of  perfect  quartz  crystals.  Many  of  the  latter  contain 
liquid  carbonic  acid  and  a  bubble  of  gas  which  may  exhibit 
vibratile  motion  under  high  magnifying  powers.  In  addition 
to  quartz  there  are  usually  phenocrysts  of  felspar,  mostly 
orthoclase,  though  a  varying  amount  of  plagioclase  is  often 
present.  The  felspars  are  usually  full  and  cloudy  from  the 
formation  of  secondary  kaolin  and  muscovlte  throughout 
their  substance.  Their  crystals  are  larger  than  those  of  quarts 
and  sometimes  attain  a  length  of  two  inches.  Not  uncommonly 
scales  of  biotite  are  visible  in  the  specimens,  being  hexagonal 
plates,  which  may  be  weathered  into  a  mixture  of  chlorite  and 
epidote.  Other  porphyritic  minerals  are  few,  but  hornblende, 
augite  and  bronzite  are  sometimes  found,  and  garnet,  cordierite 
and  muscovite  may  also  occur.  The  garnets  are  small,  of 
rounded  shape  and  red  or  brownish  colour;  in  some  cases  they 
appear  to  have  been  corroded  or  absorbed.  Cordierite  forms 
six-sided  prisms  with  flat  ends;  these  divide,  between  crossed 
nicols,  into  six  triangular  areas  radiating  from  a  centre,  as  the 
crystals,  which  belong  to  the  rhombic  system,  are  not  simple 
but  consist  of  three  twins  interpenetrating  and  crossing.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  cordierite  has  weathered  to  an 
aggregate  of  scaly  chlorite  and  muscovite;  this  is  known  as 
pinite  and  is  of  dark  green  colour  and  very  soft.  The  quartz- 
porphyries  or  elvans  which  occur  as  dikes  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon  frequently  contain  this  mineral.  The  augite  and  horn- 
blende of  these  rocks  are  in  most  cases  green,  and  are  frequently 
decomposed  into  chlorite,  but  even  then  can  usually  be  identified 
by  their  shape.  A  colourless  rhombic  pyroxene  (enstalite  or 
bronzite)  occurs  in  a  limited  number  of  the  rocks  of  this  group 
and  readily  weathers  to  bastite.  Apatite,  magnetite,  and 
zircon,  all  in  small  but  frequently  perfect  crystals,  are  almost 
universal  minerals  of  the  quartz-porphyries. 

The  ground-mass  is  finely  crystalline  and  to  the  unaided  eye  has 
usually  a  dull  aspect  rcGcmbling  common  earthenware;  it  is  grey, 
grec^,  reddish  or  white.  Often  it  is  streaked  or  banded  by  fluxion 
during  cooling,  but  as  a  rule  these  rocks  are  not  vesicular.  Two 
main  types  may  be  recognized  by  means  of  the  microscope-^he 
felsitic  and  the  microcrystalline.  In  the  former  the  ingredients 
arc  so  fine-grained  that  in  the  thinnest  slices  they  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  mkroscope.  Some  of  these  rocks  show 
perlitic  or  sphcrulitic  structure,  and  such  rocks  were  probably 
originally  glassy  (obsidians  or  pitchstones),  but  by  lapse  of  time  and 
processes  of  alteration  have  slowly  passed  into  very  finely  crysul- 
line  state.  This  change  is  called  devitrification;  it  is  common 
in  glasses,  as  these  are  essentially  unstable.  A  large  number  of 
the  finer  quartz-porphyries  are  also  in  some  degree  uUdfied  or 
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impregnated  by  quartz,  chalcedony  and  opal,  derived  from  the  sUka 
set  free  by  decomposition  (kaoUnization)  of  the  orieinal  felspar. 
This  re-depositcd  silica  forms  veins  and  patches  of  indefinite  saaiie 
or  may  bodily  replace  a  conriderablc  area  of  the  rock  by  metasomatic 
substitution.  The  opal  is  amorphous,  the  chalcedony  finely 
crystalline  and  often  arranged  in  sphcrulitic  growths  which  yield 
an  excellent  black  cross  in  polarized  light.  The  microcrystalline 
ground-masses  are  those  which  can  be  resolved  into  their  component 
minerab  in  thin  slices  by  use  of  the  microscope.  They  prove  to 
consist  essentially  of  quartz  and  felspars,  which  are  often  m  grains 
of  quite  irregular  shape  (microgranitic).  In  other  cases  these  two 
minerals  are  in  graphic  intergrowth,  often  forming  radiate  growths 
of  spherulites  consisting  of  fibres  of  extreme  tenuity;  this  type  is 
known  as  granophyric.  There  is  another  group  in  which  the 
matrix  contains  small  rounded  or  shapeless  patches  of  quartz 
in  which  many  rcctan^lar  felspars. are  embedded;  th\f  >t">'**Mre 
is  called  micropoikilitic,  and  though  often  primar  les 

developed  by  secondary  changes  which  involve  the  ew 

quartz  in  the  ground-mass.  As  a  whole  those  qu  ii,  |  mi  riea 
which  have  microcrystalline  ground-masses  are  roc';  ><!  niinj>ive 
origin.  Elvan  is  a  name  given  locally  to  the  qu  ni.^  i^  rj.b.ries 
which  occur  as  dikes  in  Cornwall;  in  many  of  tbei:i  ilm  mxvdx 
contains  scales  of  colourless  muscovite  or  minute  netMdlea  oi  btue 
tourmaline.  Fluorite  and  kaolin  appear  also  in  thp!»!  nacka,  and 
the  whole  of  these  minerals  are  due  to  pncumatolytLc  act  tan  by 
vapours  permeating  the  porphyry  after  it  had  convirUdited  but 
probably  Dcfore  it  had  entirely  cooled. 

Many  ancient  rhyolitic  ouartz-fwrphyries  show  on  thdr  weathered 
surfaces  numerous  globular  projections.  They  may  be  several 
inches  in  diameter,  and  vary  from  this  size  down  to  a  minute 
fraction  of  an  inch.  When  struck  with  a  hammer  they  may  detlich 
readily  from  the  matrix  as  if  their  margins  were  defined  by  a  fissure. 
If  they  are  broken  across  their  inner  portions  are  often  seen  to  be 
filled  with  secondary  quartz,  chalcedony  or  agate:  some  of  them 
have  a  central  cavity,  often  with  deposits  of  quartz  crystals;  they 
also  frequently  exhibit  a  succession  of  rounded  cracks  or  dark 
lines  occupied  by  secondary  products.  Rocks  having  these  struc- 
tures are  common  in  N.  Wales  and  Cumberland ;  tlu^  occur  also 
in  Jersey,  the  Vosges  and  Hungary.  It  has  been  propoKd  to 
call  them  pyrowUridts.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  regarding 
the  origin  of  these  spheroids,  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  most 
of  them  were  originally  spherulites,  and  that  they  have  suffered 
extensive  changes  through  decomposition  and  ulicification. 

Many  of  the  older  quartz-porphyries  which  occur  in  Palaeozoic 
and  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  have  been  affected  by  earth  movements 
and  have  experienced  crushing  and  shearing.  In  this  way  they 
become  schistose,  and  from  their  felspar  minute  plates  of  sericitic 
white  mica  are  developed,  giving  the  rock  in* some  cases  very  much 
of  the  appearance  of  mica-schists.  If  there  have  been  no  pheno- 
crysts  in  the  original  rock,  very  perfect  mica-schists  may  be  produced, 
wnich  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  sedimentary  schists,  though 
chemically  somewhat  different  on  account  of  the  larger  amounts 
of  alkalis  which  igneous  rocks  contain.  When  phenocrysts  were 
present  they  often  remain,  though  rounded  and  draned  apart 
while  the  matrix  flows  around  them.  The  glassy  or  lelsitic  en- 
closures in  the  quartz  are  then  very  suggestive  of  an  igneous  ori^n 
for  the  rock.  Such  porphyry-schists  have  been  called  porphyroids 
or  porphyroid-schists,  ana  in  America  the  name  aporhyolite  has 
been  used  for  them.  They  are  well  known  in  some  parts  of  the 
Alps,  Westphalia,  Chamwood  (England),  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
h&lleflintas  of  Sweden  are  also  in  part  acid  igneous  rocks  with  a 
well-banded  schistose  or  granulitic  texture. 

The  quartz-porphyries  are  distinguished  from  the  rhyolites  by 
being  either  intrusive  rocks  or  Palaeozoic  lavas.  All  Tertiary 
acid  lavas  are  included  under  rhyolites.  The  intrusive  quartz- 
porphyries  arc  equally  well  described  as  ^nite-porphyries.  The 
palaeozoic  effusive  ouartz-porphyrics  (or  acid  bvas)  would  be  called 
rhyolites  by  many  English  petrologists,  who  regard  geological  age 
as  of  no  importance  in  pctrologicaT  classifications.  But  the  name 
quartz-porphyry,  though  somewhat  ambiguous,  is  so  expressive 
and  so  firmly  established  by  long-continued  use  that  it  cannot  be 
discarded,  especially  as  a  descriptive  name  for  the  use  of  field 
geologists.  0>  S.  F.) 

QUASSIA,  the  generic  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  a  small 
tree  of  Surinam  in  honour  of  the  negro  (Juassi  or  Coissi,  who  em- 
ployed the  intensely  bitter  bark  of  the  tree  {Quassia  amara)  as  a 
remedy  for  fever.  The  original  quassia  was  officially  recognized 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1788.  In  1809  it  was  replaced 
by  the  bitter  wood  or  bitter  ash  of  Jamaica,  Picraena  excdsa^ 
which  was  found  to  possess  similar  properties  and  could  be 
obtained  in  pieces  of  much  larger  size.  Since  that  date  this 
wood  has  continued  in  use  in  Britain  under  the  name  of  quassia 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Surinam  quassia,  which,  however, 
is  still  employed  in  France  and  Germany.  Picraena  excelsa  is 
a  tree  50  to  60  ft.  in  height,  and  resembles  the  common  ash  in 
appearance.    It  has  large  compound  leaves  composed  of  four 


or  five  pairs,  with  a  terminal  odd  one,  of  sbort-sUlkdd,  oUoog; 
blunt,  leathery  leaflets,  and  inconspicuous  green  flowers.  The 
fruit  consists  of  black  shining  drupes  about  tbe  sise  of  a  pta. 
It  is  found  also  in  other  West  Indian  islands,  as  Antigua  aad 
St  Vincent.  Quassia  amara  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree  hrlonging 
to  the  same  natural  order  as  Picraena,  vie  Simarubaccae,  b«ft 
is  readily  distinguished  by  its  large  handsonoe  red  flovets 
arranged  in  terminal  dusters.  It  is  a  native  ol  Pknaaa, 
Venezuela,  Guiana  and  northern  BraziL  Jamaica  qoassta  is 
imported  into  England  in  logs  several  feet  in  length  and  often 
nearly  one  foot  in  thickness,  consisting  of  pieces  of  the  tmak 
and  larger  branches.  The  thin  greyish  bark  is  usually  removed. 
The  wood  is  nearly  white,  or  of  a  yellowish  tint,  but  sometima 
ezhibiu  blackish  markings  due  to  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus 
The  wood  has  a  pure  bitter  taste,  and  is  without  odour  oi 
aroma.  It  is.  usually  to  be  met  with  in  the  form  of  turnings 
or  raspings,  the  former  being  obtained  in  the  maufacture  of  the 
"bitter  cups"  which  are  made  of  this  wood.  The  chiei 
constituent  is  a  bitter  neutral  principle  known  ms  qtnaia. 
It  exists  in  the  wood  to  the  extent  of  about  iV%>  It  fonns 
crystalline  needles  soluble  in  alkalis,  chloroform  and  aoo  paiu 
of  water.  There  is  also  present  a  volatile  oiL  The  wood  coo- 
tains  no  tannin,  and  for  this  reason  quassia,  like  chiretta  and 
calumba,  may  be  preserved  with  iron.  The  inf usi<m  is  useful  as 
a  bitter  tonic — a  group  of  substances  of  which  cahimba  is 
the  type— and  is  also  a  very  efficient  anthelmintic  for  the 
threadworm  {Oxyuris  vermicularis).  It  is  used  by.bicwcts  as 
a  substitute  for  hops. 

QUATERNARY,  in  geology,  the  time  -  divisaoo  which 
embraces  the  Pleistocence  and  Holocene  epochs,  Le.  the  later 
portion  of  the  Cainozoic  era,  equivalent  to  the  **  Post-Plioceae  " 
or  "  Post-Tertiary  "  of  certain  writers.  The  term  was  proposed 
by  J.  Desnoyers  in  1829  to  cover  those  formadons  wUch  were 
formed  just  anterior  to  the  present.  There  are  other  ways  ol 
regarding  the  Quaternary  time.  Sir  A.  Geikie  {Text  Eotk  §f 
Geology^  4th  ed.,  1903)  divides  it  into  an  upper,  post-gladal 
or  Human  period,  and  a  lower,  Pleistocene  or  Gladal  period; 
but  be  subdivides  the  former  into  an  Historic  and  a  Prehistaric 
epoch,  a  scheme  presenting  difficulties,  for  the  Palaeolithic 
or  lower  stage  of  prehistoric  time  cannot  really  be  separated 
from  the  Pleistocene  {q.v.).  E.  Kayser  {Ponmaiimukmnde, 
3rd.  ed.,  1906),  who  is  in  agreement  with  the  definition  acrrptfd 
above,  employs  a  nomencUture  which  is  rarely  adopted  by 
British  geologists;  he  divides  the  Quartarformaium  (Quarlir) 
into  a  younger,  modem  epoch,  the  Alluvium,  and  an  okkr 
epoch,  the  Pleistocene  or  Diluvium  ( *-  Glacial).  A.  de  Lapparent, 
on  the  other  hand  (TraiU  dc  gidogie,  5th  ed.,  1906),  treats  the 
Era  modeme  or  Quaternaire  as  a  great  time  division  equivalent 
in  value  to  the  Tertiary,  Secondary,  &c.,  which  is  so  fsr 
represented  only  by  a  first  epoch,  the  Pleistocene. 

QUATERNIONS,  in  mathematics.  The  word  "  quateraioo " 
properly  means  "  a  set  of  four."  In  employing  such  a  word  to 
denote  a  new  mathcnuitical  method.  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  was 
probably  influenced  by  the  recollection  of  its  Greek  equivakot. 
the  Pythagorean  Tetractys  (Tfrpcucrfo,  the  number  four),  the 
mystic  source  of  all  things.  Quaternions  (as  a  mathemaliol 
method)  is  an  extension,  or  improvement,  of  Cartesian  geometry, 
in  which  the  artifices  of  co-ordinate  axes,  &c.,  are  got  rid  of ,  all 
directions  in  space  being  treated  on  precisely  the  same  tervts. 
It  is  therefore,  except  in  some  of  its  degraded  forms,  possessed 
of  the  perfect  isotropy  of  Euclidian  space.  From  the  purtly 
geometrical  point  of  view,  a  quaternion  may  be  regarded  as  the 
quotient  of  two  directed  lines  in  space — or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  as  the  factor,  or  operator,  which  changes  one  dircaed 
line  into  another.    Its  analytical  definition  will  appear  later. 

History. — The  evolution  of  quaternions  belongs  in  part  to 
each  of  two  weighty  branches  of  mathematical  history— the 
interpretation  of  the  imaginary  (or  impossible)  quantity  of 
common  algebra,  and  the  Cartesan  application  of  algebra  to 
geometry.  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  was  led  to  his  great  invention 
by  keeping  geometrical  applications  constantly  before  bin 
while  he  endeavoured  to  give  a  real  significance  to  V~i.  We  will 
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therefore  confine  oursdves,  so  far  as  his  predecessors  are  con- 
cerned, to  attempts  at  interpretation  which  had  geometrical 
applications  in  view. 

One  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  negative  sign  of  algebra 
was  early  seen  to  be  mere  reversal  of  direction  along  a  line. 
Thus,  when  an  image  is  formed  by  a  plane  mirror,  the  distance 
of  any  point  in  it  from  the  mirror  is  simply  the  negative  of  that 
of  the  corresponding  point  of  the  object.  Or  if  motion  in  one 
direction  along  a  line  be  treated  as  positive,  motion  in  the 
opposite  direction  along  the  same  line  is  negative.  In  the  case 
of  time,  measured  from  the  Christian  era,  this  distinction  is  at 
once  given  by  the  letters  a.o.  or  B.C.,  prefixed  to  the  date.  And 
to  find  the  position,  in  time,  of  one  event  relatively  to  another, 
we  have  only  to  subtract  the  date  of  the  second  (taking  account 
of  its  sign)  from  that  of  the  first.  Thus^  to  find  the  interval 
between  the  battles  of  Marathon  (400  B.C.)  and  Waterloo 
(a.d.  18x5)  we  have 

+181 5 -(-490) -2305  years. 
And  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  process  applies  in  all  cases 
in  which  we  deal  with  quantities  which  may  be  regarded  as  of 
one  directed  dimension  only,  such  as  distances  dong  a  line, 
rotations  about  an  axis,  &c.  But  it  is  essential  to  notice  that 
this  is  by  no  means  necessarily  true  of  operators.  To  turn  a  line 
through  a  certain  angle  in  a  given  plane,  a  certain  operator  is 
required;  but  when  we  wish  to  turn  it  through  an  equal  negative 
angle  we  must  not,  in  general,  employ  the  negative  of  thf  former 
operator.  For  the  negative  of  the  operator  which  turns  a  line 
through  a  given  angle  in  a  given  plane  will  in  all  cases  produce 
the  negative  of  the  original  result,  which  is  not  the  result  of  the 
reverse  operator,  unless  the  angle  involved  be  an  odd  multiple 
of  a  right  angle.  This  is,  of  course,  on  the  usual  assumption 
that  the  sign  of  a  product  is  changed  when  that  of  any  one  of  its 
factors  is  changed, — which  merely  means  that-i  is  commutative 
with  all  other  quantities. 

John  Wallis  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  push  this  idea 
further.  In  his  Treatise  of  Algebra  (1685)  he  distinctly  proposes 
to  construct  the  imaginary  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation  by 
going  out  of  the  line  on  which  the  roots,  if  real,  would  have  been 
constructed. 

In'  1804  the  Abb^  Bu£e  {PM.  Trans.,  1806),  apparently 
without  any  knowledge  of  Wallis's  work,  developed  this  idea  so 
far  as  to  make  it  useful  in  geometrical  applications.  He  gave,  in 
fact,  the  theory  of  what  in  Hamilton's  system  is  called  Com^ 
position  of  Vectors  in  one  plane — i.e.  the  o>mbination,  by  +  and 
—,  of  complanar  directed  lines.  His  constructions  arc  based  on 
the  idea  that  the  imaginaries  >*»  V  "  i  represent  a  unit  line,  and 
its  reverse,  perpendicular  to  the  line  on  which  the  real  units 
*fe  I  are  measured.  In.  this,  sense  the  imaginary  expression 
a  +  ^  V  —  I  is  constructed  by  measuring  a  length  a  along  the 
fundamental  line  (for  real  quantities),  and  from  its  extremity  a 
line  of  length  b  in  some  direction  perpendicular  to  the  funda* 
mental  line.  '  But  he  did  not  attack  the  question  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  products  or  quotients  of  directed  lines.  The  step  he 
took  is  really  nothing,  more  than  the  kinematical  principle  of 
the  composition  of  Unear  velocities,  but  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
algebraic  imaginary. 

In  1806  (the  year  of  publication  of  Bute's  paper)  Jean  Robert 
Argand  published  a  pamphlet'  in  which  precisely  the  same 
ideas  are  developed,  but  to  a  considerably  greater  extent.  For 
an  interpretation  b  assigned  to  the  product  of  two  directed  lines 
in  one  plane,  when  each  is  expressed  as  the  sum  of  a  real  and  an 
imaginary  part:  This  product  is  interpreted  as  another  directed 
line,  forming  the  fourth  term  of  a  proportion,  of  which  the  first 
>  Strictly  speaking,  this  illustration  o(  Tait's  is  in  error  by  unity 
because  In  our  calendar  there  is  no  year  denominated  zero.  Thus 
the  interval  between  June  the  first  of  l  B.c.  and  June  the  first  of 
r  A.D.  is  one  year,  and  not  two  years  as  the  text  implies.    (A.McA.) 


'  Essai  sur  une  mamire  d€  reprisenter  Us  QuarUiUs  Imagiftaires 
Jans  Its  Constructions  Geomitriffues.  A  second  edition  was  published 
by  J.  HoQcl  (Paris,  1874).    There  is  added  an  important  Appendix, 


consisting  of  the  papers  from  Gogonnc's  Annaks  which  are  referred 
to  in  the  text  above.  Almost  nothing  -can.  it  aeems.  be  learned  of 
Argand's  private  life,  except  that  in  aul  probability  he  was  bom  at 
Geneva  in  1768. 


term  is  the  real  (positive)  unit-line,  and  the  other  two  are  the 
factor-lines.  Argand's  work  remained  unnoticed  until  the 
question  was  again  raised  in  Gergonne's  Annates,  18 13,  by 
J.  F.  Frangais.  This  writer  stated  that  he  had  found  the  germ 
of  his  remarks  among  the  papers  of  his  deceased  brother,  and 
that  they  had  come  from  Legendre,  who  had  himself  received 
them  from  some  one  unnamed.  This  led  to  a  letter  from 
Argand,  in  which  he  stated  his  communications  with  Legendre, 
and  gave  a  risutnt  of  the  contents  of  his  pamphlet.  In  a  further 
communication  to  the  Annales,  Argand  pushed  on  the  applica- 
tions of  his  theory.  He  has  given  by  means  of  it  a  simple  proof 
of  the  existence  of  n  roots,  and  no  more,  in  every  rational 
algebraic  eqiiation  of  the  nth  order  with  real  coefficients.  About 
1828  John  Warren  (1796-1852)  in  England,  and  C.  V.  Mourey  in 
France,  independently  of  one  another  and  of  Argand,  reinvented 
these  modes  of  interpretation;  and  still  later,  in  the  writings  of 
Cauchy,  Gauss  and  others,  the  properties  of  the  expression 
a  +  b-^—i  were  developed  into  the  immense  and  most  important 
subject  now  called  the  theory  of  complex  numbers  (see  NiniBEa). 
From  the  more  purely  symbolical  view  it  **'as  developed  by 
Peacock,  De  Morgan,  &c.,  as  double  algebra. 

Argand's  method  may  be  put,  for  reference,  in  the  following 
form.  The  directed  line  whose  length  is  o,  and  which  makes  an 
angle  $  with  the  real  (positive)  unit  line,  is  expressed  by  a(cos  0 +«  sin  9), 
where  t  is  regarded  as  -I-  V  —  1.  The  sum  of  two  such  lines  (formed 
by  adding  together  the  real  and  the  imaginary  parts  of  two  such 
expressions)  can,  of  course,  be  expressed  as  a  third  directed  line)— 
the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  they  arc  conterminous 
sides.  The  product,  P,  of  two  such  lines  is,  as  we  have  seen,  given 
by  I :  a(cos  0  +  *  sin  6)  :  :  a'(cos  ^4- «  sin  ff) ;  P, 

or  P-aa'  |cos  (6+0')  +  % sin  {0+0')]. 

Its  lenc(th  is,  therefore,  the  product  of  the  lengths  of  the  factors, 
and  its  inclination  to  the  real  unit  is  the  sum  of  those  of  the  factors. 
If  we  write  the  expressions  for  the  two  lines  in  the  form  A+Bt, 
A'+B'«,  the  product  is  AA'-BB'-ft'CAB'-f BA');  and  the  fact 
that  the  length  of  the  product  line  is  the  product  of  those  of  the 
factors  is  seen  in  the  form 

(A«+B»)(A'»-l-B'»)  -  (AA'-BB')'+(AB'+BA')». 
In  the  modem  theory  of  complex  numbers  this  is  estprcssed  by 
saying  that  the  Norm  of  a  product  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
norms  of  the  factors. . 

Argand's  attempts  to  extend  his  method  to  space  generally 
were  fruitless.  The  reasons  will  be  obvious  later;  but  we 
mention  them  just  now  because  they  called  forth  from  F.  J. 
Servois  (Gergonne's  Annales,  1813)  a  very  remarkable  comment, 
in  which  was  contained  the  only  yet  discovered  trace  of  an 
anticipation  of  the  method  of  Hamilton.  Argand  had  been 
led  to  deny  that  such  an  expression  as  i*  could  be  expressed 
in  the  form  A-f  Bi, — although,  as  is  well  known,  Eulcr  showed 
that  one  of  its  values  is  a  real  quantity,  the  exponential  function 
of — t/j.  Servois  says,  with  reference  to  the  general  representa- 
tion of  a  directed  line  in  space: — 

"  L'analogtc  semblerait  exiger  que  le  trinfime  fflt  de  la  forme 
P  cos  a+q  cos  fi+r  cos  y:  a,  0,  YCtant  Ics  angles  d  unc droite avec 
trois  axes  rectangulatres;  et  qu'on  eflt 

(p  cos  o  -h  g  cos  /S  4-  r  cos  7)  (^'  cos  «  +  g*  cos  /J  +  r*  cos  ir) 
— cos*a+cosV4-cos»7"i.^  Lcs  valours  de  p,  q,  r,  p',  q,'  r*,  aui 
satisferaicnt  k  ccttc  condition  seraicnt  absurdes;  mais  scraicnt-cllcs 
imaginaires,  reductibles  k  U  forme  g6n£rale  A-f-BV— 1?  Voitik 
une  question  d'analyse  fort  singuli^re  oue  jc  soumcts  4  vos  lumidres. 
La  simple  proposition  que  je  vous  en  lais  suffit  pour  vous  fairc  voir 
que  jc  ne  crois  point  que  toute  fonction  analytique  non  r^eile  soit 
vraimcnt  reductible  k  la  forme  A+B  V  —  !•" 

As  will  be  seen  later,  the  fundamental  «,  j,  k  of  quartemions, 
with  their  reciprocals,  furnish  a  set  of  six  quantities  which 
satisfy  the  conditions  imposed  by  Servois.  And  it  is  quite 
certain  that  they  cannot  be  represented  by  ordinary  imagiqaries. 
Something  far  more  closely  analogous  to  quaternions  than 
anything  in  Argand's  work  ought  to  have  been  suggested  by 
De  Moivre's  theorem  (1730).  Instead  of  regarding,  as  Bu^ 
and  Argand  had  done,  the  expression  a(cos  ^  -f  t  sin  0)  as  a 
directed  line,  let  us  suppose  it  to  represent  the  operator  which, 
when  applied  to  any  Une  in  the  plane  in  which  $  is  measured, 
turns  it  in  that  plane  thiuugh  the  angle  0,  and  at  the  same 
time  increases  its  length  in  the  ratio  a :  1.  From  the  new 
point  of  view  we  see  at  once,  as  it  were,  why  it  is  true  that 
(cos  B+  i  «n  0)"  *cos  mO-f  i  sin  mB. 
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For  this  equatioi^  merely  states  that  m  turnings  of  a  line 
through  successive  equal  angles,  in  one  plane,  give  the  same 
result  as  a  single  turning  through  m  times  the  common  angle. 
To  make  this  process  applicable  to  any  plane  in  space,  it  is 
dear  that  we  must  have  a  special  value  of  i  for  each  such  plane. 
In  other  words,  a  unit  line,  drawn  in  any  direction  whatever, 
must  have  —  i  for  its  square.  In  such  a  system  there  will  be 
no  line  in  space  specially  distinguished  as  the  real  unit  line: 
all  will  be  alike  imaginary,  or  rather  alike  real.  We  may 
state,  in  passing,  that  every  quaternion  can  be  represented  as 
a  (cos  0+ IT  sin  S), — where  a  is  a  real  number,  0  a  real  angle, 
and  IT  a  directed  unit  line  whose  square  is  —  i.  Hamilton 
took  this  grand  step,  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  without 
any  help  from  the  previous  work  of  De  Moivre.  The  course 
of  his  investigations  is  minutely  described  in  the  preface  to 
his  first  great  work  (Lectures  on  Quatemiotis,  1853)  on  the 
subject.  Hamilton,  like  most  of  the  many  inquirers  who 
endeavoured  to  give  a  real  interpretation  to  the  imaginary  of 
common  algebra,  found  that  at  least  two  kinds,  orders  or 
ranks  of  quantities  were  necessary  for  the  purpose.  But, 
instead  of  dealing  with  points  on  a  line,  and  then  wandering 
out  at  right  angles  to  it,  as  Bu6e  and  Argand  had  done,  he 
chose  to  look  on  algebra  as  the  science  of  "  pure  time,"  >  and 
to  investigate  the  properties  of  "  sets  "  of  time-steps.  In  its 
essential  nature  a  set  is  a  linear  function  of  any  number  of 
"  distinct "  units  of  the  same  species.  Hence  the  simplest 
form  of  a  set  is  a  "  couple  ";  and  it  was'  to  the  possible  laws 
of  combination  of  couples  that  Hamilton  first  directed  his 
attention.  It  is  obvious  that  the  way  in  which  the  two 
separate  time-steps  are  involved  in  the  couple  will  determine 
these  laws  of  combination.  But  Hamilton's  special  object 
required  that  these  laws  should  be  such  as  to  lead  to  certain 
assumed  results;  and  he  therefore  commenced  by  assuming 
these,  and  from  the  assumption  determined  how  the  separate 
time-steps  must  be  involved  in  the  couple.  It  we  use  Roman 
letters  for  mere  numbers,  capitals  for  instants  of  time,  Greek 
letters  for  time-steps,  and  a  parenthesis  to  denote  a  couple, 
the  laws  assumed  by  Hamilton  as  the  basis  of  a  system  were  as 
follows: — 

(B,,  B,)-(A,.  A,)-(B,-A„  B,-A,)-(a.  ^); 
(a,  b)  (a,  «  -  (aa-b^.  ba-fa^).« 
To  show  how  we  give,  by  such  assumptions,  a  real  interpreta- 
tion to  the  ordinary   algebraic   imaginary,  take   the   simple 
case  a«-o,  b«  X,  and  the  second  of  the  above  formulae  gives 

(o.  l)(a,^)-(-^.a). 
Multiply  once  more  by  the  number-couple  (o,  i),  and  we  have 
(o.i)(o,  i)(«./5)-(o.  i)(-^. «)-(-«. -^)-(-i.o)(a,« — («./»). 

Thus  the  number-couple  (o,  i),  when  twice  applied  to  a 
step-couple,  simply  changes  its  sign.  That  we  have  here 
a  perfectly  real  and  intelligible  interpretation  of  the  ordinary 
algebraic  imaginary  is  easily  seen  by  an  illustration,  even  if 
it  be  a  somewhat  extravagant  one.  Some  Eastern  potentate, 
possessed  of  absolute  power,  covets  the  vast  possessions  of  his 
vizier  and  of  his  barber.  He  determines  to  rob  them  both 
(an  operation  which  may  be  very  satisfactorily  expressed  by 
—  i);  but,  being  a  wag,  he  chooses  his  own  way  of  doing  it. 
He  degrades  his  vizier  to  the  office  of  barber,  taking  all  his 
goods  in  the  process;  and  makes  the  barber  his  vizier.  Next 
day  he  repeats  the  operation.  Each  of  the  victims  has  been 
restored  to  his  former  rank,  but  the  operator  —  i  has  been 
applied  to  both. 

Hamilton,  still  keeping  prominently  before  him  as  his  great 
object  the  invention  of  a  method  applicable  to  space  of  three 
dimensions,  proceeded  to  study  the  properties  of  triplets  of 
the  form  ar+iy+iz,  by  which  he  proposed  to  represent  the 
directed  line  in  space  whose  projections  on  the  co-ordinate  axes 
are  x,  y,  s.    The  composition  of  two  such  lines  by  the  algebraic 


jjvii.  it.  (1835). 
*  Co.iipare  these  with  the  long-subsequent  ideas  of  Cranmann. 


addition  of  their  several  projections  agreed  with  the  assiunpdoo 
of  Bu^e  and  Argand  for  the  case  of  coplanar  lines.  Bat. 
assuming  the  distributive  principle,  the  product  of  tv-o  lines 
appeared  to  give  the  expression 

«f'-yy'-»'+«(yx'+x/)-l-i(x«'-*-arO+y(y«'+«yO. 
For  the  square  of  j,  like  that  of  t,  was  assumed  to  be  ^legativc 
unity.  But  the  interpretation  of  ij  presented  a  difikulty— 
in  fact  the  main  difficulty  of  the  whole  investigation — and  it 
is  specially  interesting  to  see  how  Hamilton  attacked  it.  He 
saw  that  he  could  get  a  hint  from  the  simpler  case,  already 
thoroughly  discussed,  provided  the  two  factor  lines  were  ia 
one  plane  through  the  real  unit  line.  This  requires  merely 
that 

y  :  f  ::  /  :  f*  ;  oryf*— 1/«"0; . 

but  then  the  product  should  be  of  the  same  form  as  the  separate 
factors.  Thus,  in  this  special  case,  the  term  in  ij  ought  to 
vanish.  But  the  numerical  factor  appears  to  be  y%-\rzj\  while 
it  is  the  quantity  yz'—zy'  which  really  vanishes.  Hence  Hamil- 
ton was  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  ij  must  be  treated  as  nil. 
But  he  soon  saw  that  "  a  less  harsh  supposition  "  would  suit 
the  simple  case.  For  his  speculations  on  sets  had  already 
familiarized  him  with  the  idea  that  multiplication  might  is 
certain  cases  not  be  commutative;  so  that,  as  the  last  tern 
in  the  above  product  is  made  up  of  the  two  separate  terms 
ijy^  and  jts/,  the  term  would  vanish  of  itself  when  the  factor- 
lines  are  coplanar  provided  v*>  — /t,  for  it  would  then  assume 
the  form  ijiW^*/)-  He  had  now  the  following  ezprcssioa 
for  the  product  of  any  two  directed  h'nes:^ 

xx'-yy'-ti'-l-iCyx'-l-  x/)+i(«'+«0+y(y«'-ay). 
But  his  result  had  to  be  submitted  to  another  test,  the  Law  of 
the  Norms.  As  soon  as  he  found,  by  tri;.-l,  that  this  law  vas 
satisfied,  he  took  the  final  step.  "  This  led  me,"  he  says,  "  to 
conceive  that  perhaps,  instead  of  seeking  to  confine  ourselves  to 
triplets,  ...  we  ought  to  regard  these  as  only  imperfect  Jems 
of  Quaternions,  .  .  .  and  that  thus  my  old  conception  of  srti 
might  receive  a  new  and  useful  application."  In  a  very  sboft 
time  he  settled  his  fundamental  assumptions.  He  had  do* 
three  distinct  space-units,  t,  j,  k;  and  the  following  conditioas 
regulated  their  combination  by  multiplication: — 

,"i-j«-ikt.  _,,,;/.  _yj.it,  j*»_iy  =  ,-.jb-,-a-jV 
And  now  the  product  of  two  quaternions  could  be  at  once 
expressed  as  a  third  quaternion,  thus— 

(a-l-*+ic+W)(a'+i6'-f-j«'-fW')-A-»-«B-FjC-|-*D, 
wheie 

A-fla'-W'-cc'-iM', 
B-ay-ffta'-fcrf'-ifc'. 
C'-ac'-^-ca'+db'-bd', 

Hamilton  at  once  found  that  the  Law  of  the  Norms  holds.— 
not  being  aware  that  f  uler  had  long  before  decomposed  the 
product  of  two  sums  of  four  squares  into  this  very  set  of  foor 
squares.  And  now  a  directed  line  in  space  came  to  be  repre- 
sented as  fx+jy+ib,  while  the  product  of  two  lines  is  the 
quaternion 

-  («'+yy'+«0 +f  (ys'-.yO +i(s*' -xO +«*y'-yr'). 
To  any  one  acquainted,  even  to  a  slight  extent,  with  the  ele- 
ments of  Cartesian  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  a  glaoce  at 
the  extremely  suggestive  constituents  of  this  expression  sfao«s 
how  justly  Hamilton  was  entitled  to  say:  '*  When  the  con- 
ception . . .  had  been  so  far  unfolded  and  fixed  in  my  mind, 
I  felt  that  the  new  instrument  for  applying  calcntation  te  fr> 
metry,  for  which  I  had  so  long  sought,  was  now,  at  least  in  part, 
attained."  The  date  of  this  memorable  discovery  is  October  16, 
1843. 

Suppose,  for  nmpltdty,  the  factor-lines  to  be  each  of  unit  length. 
Then  X,  y,  t,  x',  /,  ^  express  their  direction-cosines.  Also,  if  f  be 
the  angle  between  them,  and  x*,  y',  t'  the  direction-cosines  of  a 
line  perpendicular  to  each  of  them,  we  have  xx'-hxf'+««'"«»*» 
ys'  — sy'  -x'  sin  9,  &c..  so  that  the  product  of  two  unit  lines  b  oov 
expressed  as  — cosC-f  (»x'-f  jy"+ir»')  sin  B.    Thus,  when  the  factors 

'  It  will  be  easy  to  sec  that,  instead  of  the  last  three  of  these.  «c 
may  write  the  single  one  y*  -  —  1. 
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are  panHel,  or  9-o,  the  product,  which  b  now  the  aqtiare  of  any 
(unit)  line  is  —  i.  And.  when  the  two  factor  lines  are  at  right  anglra 
to  one  another,  or  tf — »/a,  the  product  is  simply  ix'+iy'+Jk*',  the 
unit  lin^  perpendicular  to  both.  Hence,  ana  in  this  Ces  the  main 
element  of  the  symmetry  and  simplicity  ci  the  quaternion  calculus, 
all  systems  of  three  mutually  rectangular  unit  lines  in  space  have 
the  same  properties  as  the  fundamental  system  i,  j,  k.  In  other 
words,  if  the  system  (considered  as  risid)  be  made  to  turn  atx)ut 
till  the  first  factor  coincides  with  t  and  the  second  with  j,  the  pro- 
duct inll  coincide  with  k.  This  fundamental  system,  therefore, 
becomes  unnecessary;  and  the  quaternion  method,  in  every  case, 
takes  its  reference  lines  solel^r  from  the  problem  to  which  it  is 
applied.  It  has  therefore,  as  it  were,  a  unique  internal  character 
01  Its  own. 

Hamilton,  having  gone  thus  far^  proceeded  to  evolve  these  results 
from  a  characteristic  train  of  a  priori  or  metaphyseal  reasoning. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  product  of  two  directed  lines  is  some- 
thing  which  has  quantity;  «'.«.  it  may  be  halved,  or  doubled,  for 
instance.  Also  let  us  assume  (a)  space  to  have  the  same  properties 
ia  all  directions,  and  make  the  convention  (6)  that  to  cnange  the 
sign  of  any  one  factor  changes  the  s^  of  a  product.  Then  the 
product  of  two  lines  which  have  the  same  direction  cannot  be,  even 
in  part,  a  directed  quantity.  For,  if  the  directed  part  have  the  same 
direction  as  the  factors,  (6)  shows  that  it  will  be  reversed  by  re- 
versing either,  and  therefore  will  recover  its  original  direction  when 
both  are  reversed.  But  this  would  obviously  be  inconsistent 
frith  (a).  If  it  be  perpendicular  to  the  factor  lines,  (a)  shows  that 
it  must  have  simultaneously  every  such  direction.  Hence  it  must 
be  a  mere  number. 

Again,  the  product  of  two  lines  at  rieht  angles  to  one  another 
cannot,  even  in  part,  be  a  number.  For  the  reversal  of  either  factor 
must,  by  (6),  change  its  ngn.  But,  if  we  look  at  the  two  factors 
in  their  new  position  by  the  light  of  (aX  we  see  that  the  sign  must 
not  change.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  represented 
by  a  directed  line  if,  as  further  applications  of  (a)  and  {b)  show  we 
must  do,  we  take  it  petpendicular  to  each  of  the  factor  lines.  Hamilton 
seems  never  to  have  been  quite  satisfied  frith  the  apparent  hetero- 
geneity of  a  quaternion,  depending  as  it  does  on  a  numerical  and 
a  directed  part.  He  indulged  in  a  great  deal  of  speculation  as  to 
the  existence  of  an  extra-spatial  unit,  which  was  to  furnish  the 
raison  d'itre  of  the  numerical  part,  and  render  the  quaternion 
homogeneous  as  well  as  linear.  But  for  this  we  must  ruer  to  his 
own  works. 

Hamilton  was  not  the  only  worker  at  the  theory  of  sets.  The 
year  after  the  first  publication  of  the  quaternion  method,  there 
appeared  a  work  of  great  originality,  by  Grassmann,^  in  which 
results  closely  analogous  to  some  of  those  of  Hamilton  were 
given.  In  particular,  two  spedes  of  multiplication  ("  inner  " 
and  "  outer  ")  of  directed  lines  in  one  plane  were  given.  The 
results  of  these  two  kinds  of  multiplication  correspond  respec- 
tively  to  the  numerical  and  the  direaed  parts  of  Hamilton's 
quaternion  product.  But  Grassmann  distinctly  states  in  his 
preface  that  he  had  not  had  leisure  to  extend  his  method  to 
angles  in  space.  Hamilton  and  Grassmann,  while  their  earlier 
work  had  much  in  common,  had  very  different  objecU  in  view. 
Hamilton  had  geometrical  application  as  his  main  object;  when 
he  realized  the  quaternion  system,  he  felt  that  his  object  was 
gained,  and  thenceforth  confined  himself  to  the  development 
of  his  method.  Grassmann's  object  seems  to  have  been,  all 
along,  of  a  much  more  ambitious  chttacter,  viz.  to  discover,  if 
possible,  a  system  or  systems  in  wbicn  every  concovable  mode 
of  dealing  with  sets  should  be  included.  That  he  made  very 
great  advances  towards  the  attainment  of  this  object  all  will 
allow;  that  his  method,  even  as  completed  in  1862,  fully 
attains  it  is  not  so  certain.  But  his  claims,  however  great  they 
may  be,  can  in  no  way  conflict  with  those  of  Hamilton,  whose 
mode  of  multiplying  couples  (in  which  the  "  inner  "  and  "  outer  " 
multiplication  are  essentially  involved)  was  produced  in  1833, 
and  whose  quaternion  system  was  completed  and  published 
before  Grassmann  had  elaborated  for  press  even  the  rudimentary 
portions  of  his  own  system,  in  which  the  veritable  difficulty  of 
the  whole  subject,  the  application  to  angles  in  space,  had  not 
even  been  attacked.  Grassmann  made  in  1854  a  somewhat 
savage  onslaught  on  Cauchy  and  De  St  Venant,  the  former  of 
whom  had  invented,  while  the  latter  had  exemplified  in  appltca* 
tion,  the  system  of  "  defs  algfbriques"  which  is  almost  precisely 

^Die  AutdehnunisUhre,  Leipsic.  1844;  and  ed.,  voUstandiff  und 
in  strenger  Form  bearbeitct,  BcHin.  1862.  See  also  the  coflected 
works  oiMObius,  and  those  of  Clifford,  for  a  general  explanation  of 
Grassmann's  method. 


that  of  Grassmann.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Grassmann, 
though  he  virtually  accused  Cauchy  of  plagiarism,  does  not 
appear  to  have  preferred  any  such  charge  against  Hamilton. 
He  does  not  allude  to  Hamilton  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
work.  But  in  1877,  in  the  MaUumaUsck^  AnnoUn,  xii.,  he 
gave  a  paper  "  On  the  Place  of  (Quaternions  in  the  Ausdek- 
nungsUkre"  in  which  he  condenms,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  nomen- 
clature and  methods  of  Hamilton. 

There  are  many  other  systems,  based  on  various  principles,  which 
have  been  given  for  apphcation  to  geometry  of  directed  lines,  but 
those  which  deal  with  products  of  hues  are  all  of  such  complexity 
as  to  be  practically  useless  in  application.  (Xhers,  such  as  the 
Barycentriscke  CakUl  of  MObius,  and  the  UHkod€  dts  equipoOences 
of  Bellavitis,  give  elegant  modes  of  treating  space  probions,  so 
long  as  we  confine  ouxwlves  to  projective  nometry  and  matters  of 
that  order;  but  they  are  limited  in  their  field,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  discussed  here.  More  general  systems,  having  close  analogies 
to  quaternions,  have  been  given  nnce  Hamilton's  discovery  was 
pubushed.  As  instances  we  may  take  (kxxlwin's  and  O'Brien's 
papers  in  the  Cambridte  Pkilosopmeal  TransaetipHS  for  1849.  (See 
also  Alcbbka:  spedallnnds.) 

Relations  to  other  Branches  of.  Science.— Tht  above  narrative 
shows  how  close  is  the  connexion  between  quaternions  and  the 
ordinary  Cartesian  space-geometry.  Were  this  all,  the  gain  by 
their  introduction  would  consist  mainly  in  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  mechanism  of  co-ordinate  systems,  rectangular  or  not— a 
very  important  addition  to  theory,  but  little  advance  so  far  as 
practical  application  is  concerned.  But,  as  yet,  we  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  method. 
When  that  is  done,  the  full  value  of  Hannilton's  grand  step 
becomes  evident,  and  the  gain  is  quite  as  extensive  from  the 
practical  as  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view.  Hamilton,  in 
fact,  remarks,*  "  I  regard  it  as  an  inelegance  and  imperfection 
in  tliis  calculus,  or  rather  in  the  state  to  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  unfolded,  whenever  it  becomes,  or  seems  to  become, 
necessary  to  have  recourse  ...  to  the  resources  of  ordinary 
algebra,  for  the  solution  <^  eqttations  in  quaternions"  This 
refers  to  the  use  of  the  x,  y,  s  co-ordinates, — ^associated,  of  course, 
with  i,j,  h.  But  when,  instead  of  the  highly  artificial  expression 
ix+jy+kt,  to  denote  a  finite  directed  line,  we  employ  a  single 
letter,  a  (Hamilton  uses  the  Greek  alphabet  for  this  purpose), 
and  find  that  we  are  permitted  to  deal  with  it  exactly  as  we 
should  have  dealt  with  the  more  complex  expression,  the 
immense  gain  is  at  least  in  part  obvious.  Any  quaternion  may 
now  be  expressed  in  numerous  simple  forms.  Thus  we  may 
regard  it  as  the  sum  of  a  number  and  a  line,  a-f-a,  or  as  the 
product,  fiy,  or  the  quotient,  Jr*,  of  two  directed  lines,  ftc, 
while,  in  many  cases,  we  may  represent  it,  so  far  as  it  is  required, 
by  a  single  letter  such  as  f ,  r,  ftc 

Perhaps  to  the  student  there  is  no  part  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics so  repulsive  as  is  spherical  trigonometry.  Also,  every- 
thing relating  to  change  of  systems  of  axes,  as  for  instance  in 
the  kinematics  of  a  rigid  system,  where  we  have  constantly  to 
consider  one  set  of  rotations  with  regard  to  axes  fixed  in  space, 
and  another  set  with  regard  to  axes  £xed  in  the  system,  u  a 
matter  of  troublesome  complexity  by  the  usual  methods.  But 
every  quatenu'on  formula  is  a  proposition  in  spherical  (sometimes 
degrading  to  plane)  trigonometry,  and  has  the  full  advantage  of 
the  symmetry  of  the  method.  And  one  of  Hamilton's  earliest 
advances  in  the  study  of  his  system  (an  advance  independently 
made,  only  a  few  months  later,  by  Arthur  Cayley)  was  the 
interpretation  of  the  singular  operator  qi  )qr^f  where  9  is  a 
quaternion.  Applied  to  any  directed  line,  this  operator  at  once 
turns  it,  conically,  through  a  defim'te  an^,  about  a  definite 
axis.  Thus  rotation  is  now  expressed  in  symbols  at  least  as 
simply  as  it  can  be  exhibited  by  means  of  a  model.  Had 
quaternions  effected  nothing  more  than  this,  they  would  still 
have  inaugurated  one  of  the  most  necessary,  and  apparently 
impracticable,  of  reforms. 

The  physical  properties  of  a  heterogeneous  body  (provided 

they  vary  continuously  from  point  to  point)  are  known  to  depend, 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  one  point  of  the  body,  on  a  quadric 

function  of  the  co-ordinates  with  reference  to  that  point.    The) 

s  Lecturu  on  QtuUemions,  f  513. 
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same  is  true  of  physical  quantities  such  as  (Mtential,  temperature, 
&c.,  throughout  shiall  regions  in  which  their  variations  are 
continuous;  and  also,  without  restriction  of  dimensions,  of 
moments  of  inertia,  &c.  Hence,  in  addition  to  its  geometrical 
applications  to  surfaces  of  the  second  order,  the  theory  of  quadric 
functions  of  position  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  physics. 
Here  the  symmetry  points  at  once  to  the  selection  of  the  three 
principal  axes  as  the  directions  for «',  y,  k\  and  it  would  appear 
at  first  sight  as  if  quaternions  could  not  simplify,  though  they 
might  improve  in  elegance,  the  solution  of  questions  of  this 
kind.  But  it  is  not  so.  Even  in  Hamilton's  earlier  work  it 
was  shown  that  all  such  questions  were  reducible  to  the  solution 
of  linear  equations  in  quaternions;  and  he  proved  that  this,  in 
turn,  depended  on  the  determination  of  a  certain  operator, 
which  could  be  represented  for  purposes  of  calculation  by  a 
single  symbol.  The  method  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
developed,  under  the  name  of  "  matrices,"  by  Cayley  in  1858; 
but  it  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  simplicity  which  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  entire  freedom  from  conventional 
reference  lines. 

Sufficient  has  already  been  said  to  show  the  dose  connexion 
between  quaternions  and  the  theory  of  numbers.  But  one 
most  important  connexion  with  modem  physics  must  be  pointed 
out.  In  the  theory  of  surfaces,  in  hydrokinetics,  4ieat-con- 
duction,  potentials,  &c.,  we  constantly  meet  with  what  is  called 

"  Laplace's  operator,"  viz.  ^ + g^  +  ^.    We  know  that  this 

is  an  invariant;  i.e.  it  is  independent  of  the  particular  directions 
chosen  for  the  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes.  Here,  then,  is  a 
case  specially  adapted  to  the  isotropy  of  the  quaternion  system; 

and  Hamilton  easily  saw  that  the  expression  *5i+i55+*5J 

could  be,  like  ix+jy+kz,  effectively  expressed  by  a  single 
letter.  He  chose  for  this  purpose  V.  And  we  now  see  that  the 
square  of  V  is  the  negative  of  Laplace's  operator;  whUe  V  itself, 
when  applied  to  any  numerical  quantity  conceived  as  having  a 
definite  value  at  each  point  of  space,  gives  the  direction  and  the 
rate  of  most  rapid  change  of  that  quantity.  Thus,  applied  to 
a  potential,  it  gives  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  force; 
to  a  distribution  of  temperature  in  a  conducting  solid,  it  gives 
(when  multiplied  by  the  conductivity)  the  flux  of  heat,  &c. 

No  better  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  quaternion  method  could 
be  desired  than  the  constant  use  made  of  its  notation  by  mathe- 
maticians like  Clifford  (in  his  Kinemattc)  and  by  phyacists  luce  Clerk- 
Maxwell  (in  his  Electricity  and  Magnetism).  Neither  of  these  men 
professed  to  employ  the  calculus  itself,  but  they  recogniaed  fully 
the  extraordinary  clearness  of  insight  which  is  gained  even  by 
merely  translating  the  unwieldy  Cartesian  expressions  met  with 
in  hydrokinetics  and  in  electrodynamics  into  the  pregnant  language 
of  quaternions.  (P.  G.  T.) 

SuppUmentary  ConsideratioHS.— There  are  three  fairly  well- 
marked  stages  of  development  in  quaternions  as  a  geometrical 
method,  (i)  (feneration  of  the  concept  through  imaginaries 
and  development  into  a  method  applicable  to  Euclidean 
geometry.  This  was  the  work  of  Hamilton  himself,  and  the 
above  account  (contributed  to  the  9th  ed.  of  the  Ency.  Brit,  by 
Professor  P.  G.  Tait,  who  was  Hamilton's  pupil  and  after  him 
the  leading  exponent  of  the  subject)  is  a  brief  risumi  of  this 
first,  and  by  far  the  most  important  and  most  difficult,  of  the 
three  stages.  (2)  Physical  applications.  Tait  himself  may  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  contributor  to  this  stage.  (3)  Geometrical 
applications,  different  in  kind  from,  though  more  or  less  allied 
to,  those  in  connexion  with  which  the  method  was  originated. 
These  last  include  (a)  C.  J.  Joly's  projective  geometrical  applica- 
tions starting  from  the  interpretation  of  the  quaternion  as  a 
point-symbol;^  these  applications  may  be  said  to  require  no 
addition  to  the  quaternion  algebra;  {h)  W.  K.  Clifford's  bi- 
quatemions  and  G.  Combebiac's  tfi-quatemions,  which  require 
the  addition  of  quasi-scalars,  independent  of  one  another  and  of 
true  scalars,  and  analogous  to  true  scalars.    As  an  algebraic 

» It  appears  from  Joly's  and  Macfarlanc's  references  that  J.  B. 
Shaw,  in  America,  inoependcntiy  of  Joly,  has  interpreted  the 
quaternion  as  a  point-symbol. 


method  quaternions  have  from  the  bei^nning  received  mtsc^ 
attention  from  mathematicians.  An  attempt  has  recently  beea 
made  under  the  name  of  multenions  to  s>'stemati2e  this  algebri. 
We  select  for  description  stage  (3)  above,  as  the  most  char- 
acteristic development  of  quaternions  in  recent  years.  For 
(3)  (fl)  we  are  constrained  to  refer  the  reader  to  Joly's  own 
Manual  of  Quaternions  (1905). 

The  impulse  of  W.  K.  Clifford  in  his  paper  of  ^&^z  C'  Pre- 
liminary  Sketch  of  Bi-(^atemions,"  Mathemaiical  Pep€rj, 
p.  i8z)  seems  to  have  come  from  Sir  R.  S.  Ball's  paper  on  the 
Theory  of  Screws^  published  in  1872.  Clifford  makes  use  of  a 
quasi-scalar  o),  commutative  with  quaternions,  and  such  that  if 
^,9,&c,  are  quaternions,  when  P+(^*»A'+(^>  theai  necesarily 
p^^t  q^rf.  He  considers  two  cases,  via.  «■■=!  soitahle 
for  non-Eudidean  space,  and  c^^o  suitable  for  Eodidean 
space;  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  second,  and  will  call  the 
indicated  bi-quatemion  p-\-<j>q  an  octonion.  In  octooions  the 
analogue  of  Hamilton's  vector  is  localized  to  the  extent  o£  beicg 
confined  to  an  indefinitely  long  axis  parallel  to  itself,  and  is 
called  a  rolor;  if  p  is  a  rotor  then  up  is  parallel  and  equal  to  #, 
and,  like  Hamilton's  vector,  cop  is  not  localized;  tty>  is  therefore 
called  a  vector,  though  it  differs  from  Hamilton's  vector  in  that 
the  product  of  any  two  such  vectors  cop  and  wo-  is  zero  becaase 
ci)*««o  .  p-t-<i>ff  where  p,  <r  are  rotors  {i.e.  p  is  a  rotor  and  a«  i. 
vector),  is  called  a  motor,  and  has  the  geometrical  significance  d 
Ball's  wrench  upon,  or  twist  about,  a  screw.  Clifford  consideis 
an  octonion  p-{-uq  as  the  quotient  of  two  motors  p+cM",  p'+ftftc'. 
This  is  the  basis  of  a  method  parallel  throughout  to  the 
quaternion  method;  in  the  specification  of  lotois  and  motois 
it  is  independent  of  the  origin  which  for  these  purposes  the 
quaternion  method,  pure  and  simple,  requires. 

Combebiac  is  not  content  with  getting  rid  of  the  origin  is 
these  limited  circumstances.  The  fundamental  ^eometrica} 
conceptions  are  the  point,  line  and  plane.  Lines  and  com- 
plexes thereof  are  sufficiently  treated  as  rotors  and  moton, 
but  points  and  planes  cannot  be  so  treated.  He  Ranees  at 
Grassmann's  methods,  but  is  repelled  because  he  is  seddsf 
a  unifying  principle,  and  he  finds  that  Grassmann  offers  him 
not  one  but  many  principles.  He  arrives  at  the  iri^quaienia 
as  the  suitable  fundamental  concept. 

We  believe  that  this  tri-quatemion  solution  oi  the  voy 
interesting  problem  proposed  by  Combebiac  is  the  best  ose. 
But  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  that  it  seems  ondsly 
complicated.  A  point  and  a  plane  fix  a  line  or  axis,  vii. 
that  of  the  perpendicular  from  point  to  plane,  and  tbatf<Ke 
a  calculus  of  points  and  planes  is  ipso  faclo  a  calculus  of  lices 
also.  To  fix  a  weighted  point  and  a  wei^ted  plane  a 
Euclidean  space  we  require  8  scalars,  and  not  the  la  scakrs 
of  a  tri-quatemion.  We  should  expect  some  apedes  of  t^- 
quatemion  to  suffice.  And  this  is  the  case.  Let  if.  «  be  t«o 
quasi-scalars  such  that  v^**"/!,  tofi^Uf  ifw»«0*»o.  Then  the  bi- 
quatemion  tjy-f  (Of  suffices.  The  plane  is  of  vector  mifsi- 
tude  ^Vq,  its  equation  is  i^~Sr,  and  its  expressioa  a  tbe 
bi-quatemion  riVq+uSr;  the  point  is  of  scalar  magnitude 
^S^,  and  its  position  vector  is  fi,  where  \V0q»\'r  (or  wh&t  a 
the  same,  fi^[Vr+q.Wr.  q-^]/Sq),und  its  expression  is  ^Sf-f»Yf. 
(Note  that  the  i  here  occurring  is  only  required  to  ccsck 
harmony  with  tri-quaternions  of  which  our  i»csent  fai- 
quatemions,  as  also  octonions,  are  particular  cases.)  Tbe 
point  whose  position  vector  is  Yrq"^  is  on  the  axis  and  my 
be  called  the  centre  of  the  bi-quateraion;  it  is  the  centre  d  i 
sphere  of  radius  Sr^^*  with  reference  to  which  the  point  aj^ 
plane  are  in  the  proper  quaternion  sense  polar  redprocils. 
that  is,  the  position  vector  of  the  point  relative  to  the  cesue 
is  Srq-^.  VqfSq,  and  that  of  the  foot  of  perpendicular  fnea 
centre  on  plane  is  Sr^.  Sq/Vq,  the  product  being  the  (radios  ^ 
that  is  (Sr^*)'-  The  axis  of  the  member  xQ+z'Q^  of  tbe 
second-order  complex  Q,  Q*  (where  Q««i?y-|-«r,Q'—if^-hi*' 
and  X,  x'  are  scalars)  is  parallel  to  a  fixed  plane  and  intenects 
a  fixed  transversal,  viz.  the^  line  parallel  to  ^?-*  wiiich 
intersects  the  axes  of  Q  and  (^;  the  plane  of  the  mesber 
contains  a  fixed  line;  the  centre  is  on  a  fiswd  ellipse  wfakh 
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intersects  the  transvenal;  the  axis  is  on  a  fixed  ruled  surface 
to  which  the  plane  of  the  ellipse  is  a  tangent  plane,  the  ellipse 
being  the  section  of  the  ruled  surface  by  the  plane;  the  ruled 
surface  is  a  cylindroid  deformed  by  a  simple  shear  parallel 
to  the  transversal.  In  the  third-order  complex  the  centre 
locus  becomes  a  finite  closed  quartic  surface,  with  three  (one 
always  real)  intersecting  nodal  axes,  every  plane  section  of 
which  is  a  trinodal  quartic.  The  chief  defect  of  the  geometrical 
properties  of  these  bi-quatemions  is  that  the  ordinary  algebraic 
scalar  finds  no  place  among  them,  and  In  consequence  Q^  is 
meaningless. 

Putting  I— 1|-|  we  get  Combebiac's  tri-quatemion  under 
the  form  Q  —  ^p+nq-^w.  This  has  a  reciprocal  Q~> — {^"*  ■■  w"* 
-ea^-if^,  and  a  conjugate  KQ  (such  that  K[(J(yj- 
KCyKQ,  K[KQl-(3)  given  by  KQ-|Kj-fijK^+«Kf;  the 
product  QQf  of  Q  and  C}'  is  |^^'+iW^+«(^+r^);  the 
quasi-vector  i(i— K)Q  is  0>mbebiac's  linear  element  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  point  on  a  line;  the  quasi-scalar  (in  a  different 
sense  from  the  rest  of  this  article)  i(x-{-K)Q  is  Combebiac's 
scalar  (5^-f59)-f  Combebiac's  plane.  Combebiac  does  not  use 
K;  and  in  place  of  |,  17  he  uses  At^i;— |,  so  that  m*"*  ^t<^ff  ^y^ 
"(0,0^^0.  Combebiac's  tri-quatemion  may  be  regarded  from 
many  simplifying  points  of  view.  Thus,  in  place  of  his  general 
tri-quatemion  we  might  deal  with  products  of  an  odd  number 
of  point-plane-scalars  (of  form  nq^<^)  which  ate  themselves 
point-plane-scalars;  and  products  of  an  even  number  which 
are  octonions;  the  quotient  of  two  point-plane-scalars  would 
be  an  octonion,  of  two  octonions  an  octonion,  of  an  octonion 
by  a  point-plane-scalar  or  the  inverse  a  point-plane-scalar. 
Again  a  unit  point  m  °*&y  he  regarded  as  by  multiplication 
changing  (a)  from  octonion  to  point-plane-scalar,  (6)  from 
point-plane-scalar  to  octonion,  {c)  from  plane-scalar  to  linear 
element,  (d)  from  linear  element  to  plane-scalar. 

M  Q'-^p'Hq+ar  and  we  put  Q-(i+io)/)($^-Hg)X 
(i-f  J«0"*  we  find  that  the  quaternion  /  must  be  3f{r)/f(q—p), 
where  J{r)^rq—Yipr.  The  point  p-V/  may  be  called 'the 
centre  of  Q  and  the  length  St  may  be  called  the  radius.  If 
Q  and  (^  are  commuUtive,  that  is,  if  QQ'-CJ'Q,  then  Q  and 
Q'  have  the  same  centre  and  the  same  radiusi  Thus  Q~S 
Q*  Q*)  Q^r  •  •  •  b^vc  a  common  centre  and  common  radius. 
Q  and  KQ  have  a  common  centre  and  equal  and  opposite 
radii  {  that  is,  the  I  of  KQ  is  the  negative  conjugate  of  that 
of  Q.  When  Sm-o,  (i+Jww)  (  )  (i+|««)"*  is  an  operator 
which  shifts  (without  further  change)  the  tri-quatemion 
operand  an  amount  given  by  « in  direction  and  distance. 

Bibliography. — In  1904  Alexander  Macfarlane  published  a 
Bibliography  of  Quaternions  and  allied  systems  of  Mathematics^  for 
the  International  AKOciation  for  promoting  the  study  of  Quaternions 
and  allied  systems  of  Mathematics  (Dublin  University  Press); 
the  pamphlet  contains  86  paees.  In  1899  and  1901  Sir  W.  R. 
Hamilton's  classical  Elements  0/ Quaternions  of  1866  was  republished 
under  C.  J.  Joly's  editorship,  m  two  volumes  (London).  Joly  adds 
valuable  notes  and  thirteen  important  appendices.  In  1890  the 
3rd  edition  of  P.  G.  Tait's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Quaternions 
appeared  (Cambridge).  In  1905  C.  J.  Joly  published  his  Manual 
of  Qualermons  (London) ;  the  valuable  contents  of  this  are  doubled 
by  copious  so-called  examples;  eveiv  earnest  student  should  take 
these  as  part  of  the  main  treatise.  The  above  three  treatises  may 
be  regarded  as  the  great  storehouses;  the  handling  of  the  subject 
is  very  different  in  the  three.  The  following  should  also  be 
mentioned:  A.  McAulay,  Octonions,  a  development  of  Clifford's 
Bi-quaternions  (Cambridge,  1898);  G.  Combebiac,  Cakul  des 
triquatemions  (I^ris,  IQ02);  Don  Francisco  P6rez  de  Mufiox, 
Introdnccion  al  estudio  del  cdlculo  de  Cuaierniones  y  otras  Algebras 
especiales  (Madrid,  1905);  A.  McAulay,  Algebra  after  Hamilton,  or 
Multenions  (Edinburgh,  1908).  (A.  McA.) 

QUATORZAIN  (from  Fr.  quatoru,  fourteen),  the  term  used 
in  English  literature,  as  opposed  to  "  sonnet,"  for  a  poem  in 
fourteen  rhymed  iambic  lines  closing  (as  a  sonnet  strictly 
never  does)  with  a  couplet.  The  distinction  was  long  neglected, 
because  the  English  poets  of  the  i6th  century  had  failed  to 
apprehend  the  tme  form  of  the  sonnet,  and  called  Petrarch's 
and  other  Italian  poets'  sonnets  quatorzains,  and  their  own 
incorrect  quatorzains  sonnets.  Almost  all  the  so-called  sonnets 
of  -the  Elizabethan  cycles,  including  those  of  Shakespeare, 
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Sidney,  Spenser  and  Daniel,  are  really  quatorsains.  They 
consist  of  three  quatrains  of  alternate  rhyme,  not  repeated  in 
the  successive  quatrains,  and  the  whole  closes  with  a  couplet. 
A  more  perfect  example  of  the  form  could  hardly  be  found 
than  the  following,  published  by  Michael  Drayton  in  1602: — 

Dear,  why  should  jrou  commend  me  to  my  rest, 
When  now  the  night  doth  summon  all  to  sleep? 

Methinks  this  time  becometh  lovers  best; 
Night  was  ordained  together  friends  to  keep. 

How  nappv  are  all  other  living  things 
Which  though  the  day  conjoin  by  several  flight, 

The  quiet  evening  yet  together  brings. 
And  each  returns  unto  nis  love  at  night, 

O  thou  that  art  so  courteous  unto  all, 
Why  should'st  thou,  Night,  abuse  me  only  thus. 

That  every  creature  to  his  kind  dost  call, 
And  yet  'tis  thou  dost  only  sever  us? 

Well  could  I  wish  it  would'be  ever  day. 
If,  when  night  comes,  you  bid  me  go  away. 
Donne,  and  afterwards  Milton,  fought  against  the  facility 
and  incorrectness  of  this  form  of  metre  and  adopted  the  Italian 
form  of  sonnet.  During  the  19th  century,  most  poets  of 
distinction  prided  themselves  on  following  the  strict  Petrarchan 
model  of  the  sonnet,  and  particularly  in  avoiding  the  final 
couplet.  In  his  most  mature  period,  however,  Keats  retumed 
to  the  quatorzain,  perhaps  in  emidation  with  Shakespeare; 
and  some  of  his  examples,  such  as  "  When  I  have  fears," 
"  Standing  aloof  in  giant  ignorance,"  and  "  Bright  Star,"  are 
the  most  beautiful  in  modem  literature.  The  "  Fancy  in 
Nubibus,"  written  by  S.  T.  Coleridge  in  1819,  also  deserves 
notice  as  a  qtiatorzain  of  peculiar  beauty. 

QUATRAIlf.  sometimes  spelt  Quartain  (from  Fr.  quaire, 
four),  a  piece  of  verse  complete  in  four  rhymed  lines.  The 
length  or  measure  of  the  verse  is  immaterial,  but  they  mtist  be 
bound  together  by  a  rhyme-arrangement.  This  form  has 
always  been  popular  for  use  in  the  composition  of  epigrams, 
on  account  of  its  brevity  and  neatness,  and  may  be  considered 
as  a  modification  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  epigram  at  its  concisest. 
QUATREFAGES  DE  BRfiAU,  JEAN  U)UIS  ARMAND  DB 
(1810-1893),  French  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Berthez^ne,  near 
Vallcrangue  (Gard),  on  the  xoth  of  Febmary  xSio,  the  son  of  a 
Protestant  farmer.  He  studied  medidne  at  Strassburg,  where 
he  took  the  double  degree  of  M.D.  and  D.Sc.,  one  of  his  theses 
being  a  Thiorit  d'un  coup  de  canon  (November  1829);  next 
year  he  published  a  book,  Sur  Us  airolUhes,  and  in  1832  a 
treatise  on  V Extroversion  de  la  vessie.  Removing  to  Toulouse, 
he  practised  medidne  for  a  short  time,  and  contributed  various 
memoirs  to  the  local  Journal  de  midecine  and  to  the  Annates 
des  sciences  naturdks  (1834-36).  But  being  unable  to  con- 
tinue his  researches  in  the  provinces,  he  resigned  the  chair  of 
zoology  to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  and  in  1839  settled 
in  Paris,  where  he  found  in  H.  Milne-Edwards  a  patron  and 
a  friend.  Elected  professor  of  natural  history  at  the  Lyc6e 
Napoleon  in  1850,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1853,  and  in  1855  was  called  to  the  chair  of  anthro- 
pology and  ethnography  at  the  Mus£e  d'histoire  naturelle. 
Other  distinctions  followed  rapidly,  and  continued  to  the  end 
of  his  otherwise  imeventful  career,  the  more  important  being 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  Qune  1879), 
member  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Acad£mie  de  m6dedne,  and 
commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  (1881).  He  died  in 
Paris  on  the  X2th  of  January  1893.  He  was  an  accurate 
observer  and  unwearied  collector  of  zoological  materials,  gifted 
with  remarkable  descriptive  power,  and  possessed  of  a  clear, 
vigorous  style,  but  somewhat  defident  in  deep  philosophic 
insight.  Hence  his  serious  studies  on  the  anatomical  characters 
of  the  lower  and  higher  organisms,  man  included,  wUl  retain  their 
value,  while  many  of  his  theories  and  generalizations,  especially 
in  the  department  of  ethnology,  are  already  forgotten. 

The  work  of  de  Quatrefages  ranged  oyer  the  whole  field  of  zoology 
from  the  annelids  and  other  low  organisms  to  the  anthropoids  and 
man.  Of  his  numerous  essays  in  scientific  periodicals,  the  more 
important  were:  Considerations  sur  les  caracHres  toologiques  des 
rongeurs  (1840);  "  De  Torganisation  des  animaux*sans  vertibres 
des  C6tes  de  la  Manche  "  {Ann.  Sc.  Nat.,  1844);  "  Recherches  sur 
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le  fysr^cne  Mfveuic.  l*embryo;|^iiieH,  l«  or^ana  dea  wns,  et  la 
ckcubtton  d«  ann^Lidn  "  (Ibicf,,  1^44-50};  "  Sur  Iti  afiinitte  et 
It*  aiiakifi«  des  lombHci  ei  dti  nAngmics"  Hbid.);  "Sur 
rhismoiit  naturclLe  des  tarrt*''  (Ibid.,  t&jii-<^ff').  Then  there  is 
the  vaat  fitria  issued  under  the  general  litle  of  "  Etudes  aur  les 
typrt  inj^rieurs  de  I'cmbrartchemcni  dcs  annelfe^."  and  the  results 
of  sevt-raT  ^ientific  cjipefJirions  lo  I  lit  Atlv  -  nn-*  ^lediterranean 
roastlait^a,    Italy  and   bki\y.  formmp  a  ides   in    the 

lUtrut  4fi  dfux  mtrndei,  or  embodied  m  th  d'un  natural- 

iiU  (j  vols..  1854).  Thfc*e  were  foltawcd  i;.  .,^.,  L  succession  by 
the  Fhysioiozie  c&mfN^rif,  tneiamiJTpkoifs  dt  i'hiimme  tf  des  animaux 
(ift&3);  L«  FnfyH^iirttj  et  kufs  migrsitffns  i[i::S66);  Histaire 
naluTiUe  dts  ann^Us  morins  et  d£  Veau  douce  (2  vols.,  1866);  La 
Rachelie  et  j«  fmrirens  (jB66);  Rapport  sur  les  /w'f*:i'  r  de  Vantkro- 
pittcm  (1867):  Ch,  DufutH  H  ses  pticurseurs  ff..,.';-/iis  (1870),  a 
study  of  evoJution  in  which  the  wnier  takc»  ijotin/wliat  the  same 
atL^cude  ax  A.  R-  Wallaci?,  combaitin^  ihc  Darftinian  doctrine  in 
its  appiication  to  man ;  La  Riue  prusuenne  (1^71):  Crania  Etknica, 
joinLly  with  Dr  Kamy  {2  vols.,  with  iooplat«,  1^75-82),  a  classical 
work  based  on  Krtnch  and  furcsKn  anthropologirril  il  ita,  analogous 
to  the  Crania  Briianniea  of  Thurjiam  and  Davis,  irvi  to  S.G.  Mor- 
ton's Crania  Amfrkana  and  Cra^ja  Aef,yptuicQ ,  i..' :  <pice  humaine 
{t&T^^;  NnfHrUes  £judes  sur  la  dhtrthviion  y-  :.raphigue  des 
nigrUos  (iSS^);  H^mmes  fossiJes  et  kommn  :•>..>  ages  (1884); 
and  Ffistoirr  gfniraie  det  ttucjri  kumainrs  f2  vah.,  i!-'>>~Sg),  tnc  6rst 
vo1l!  .  :  i  .:  InErodiirtory,  while  the  second  atitmpts  a  complete 
cl.b:  mankind. 

QUATREFOIL,  in  Gothic  architecture,  the  piercing  of  tracery 
in  a  window  or  balustrade  with  small  semicircular  openings 
known  as  *'  foils  ";  the  intersection  of  these  foils  is  termed  the 
cusp. 

QUATRRMiRB,  tTIBNNB  MARC  (1783-1857),  French 
Orientalist,  the  son  of  a  Parisian  merchant,  was  bom  in  Paris 
on  the  1 2th  of  July  1782.  Employed  in  1807  in  the  manuscript 
department  of  the  imperial  library,  he  passed  to  the  chair  of 
Greek  in  Rouen  in  1809,  entered  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  m 
181 5,  taught  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  in  the  Coll^  de  France 
from  1819,  and  finally  in  1827  became  professor  of  Persian  in 
the  School  of  Living  Oriental  Languages. 

Quatremdre's  first  work  was  Recherches  .  ,  .  sur  la  lannte  et  la 
littirature  de  VEgypU  (1808).  showing  that  the  lan^agc  of  ancient 
Egypt  must  be  sought  in  Coptic.  His  translation  of  Makrizi's 
Arabic  history  of  the  Mameluke  sultans  (3  vols..  1837-A1)  shows  his 
erudition  at  the  best.  He  published  among  other  works  Mimoires 
sur  les  NabaiSens  Y183S);  a  translation  of  Rashid  al-Dia'nHist. 
des  Mongols  de  la  Perse  (18^6);  Mhn,  jiog.  et  hist,  sur  I'EgypU 
(1810);  the  text  of  Ibn  Khiddan's  Prolegomena;  and  a  vast 
number  of  useful  memoirs  in  the  Journal  asiatique.  His  numerous 
reviews  in  the  Journal  des  savants  should  also  be  mentioned. 

atremdre  made  great  lexicographic  collections  in  Oriental 
s,  fragments  of  which  appear  in  the  notes  to  his  various 

His  MS.  material  for  5yriac  has  been  utilized  in  Pavne 

Smith's  Thesaurus;  of  the  slips  he  collected  for  a  projected  Arabic, 
Persian  and  Turkish  lexicon  some  account  is  given  m  the  preface 
to  Dozy,  Supp.  aux  dictt.  arabes.  They  are  now  in  the  Munich 
library. 

A  biographical  notice  by  M.  Barthfiemy  Sainte-HUaire  is  prefixed 
to  Quatrem^'s  U&anges  d^histoire  et  de  philologie  orientate  (1861). 

QUAY,  MATTHEW  STANLEY  (1833-1904),  American  poli- 
tical "boss,"  was  bom  in  Dillsburg,  York  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  30th  of  September  1833.  He  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College  (now  Washington  and  Jefferson  College)  in 
1850  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854.  He  served  in 
various  capacities  in  the  Civil  War,  and  in  1865-1867  was  a 
member  of  the  state  House  of  Representatives,  becoming 
secretary  of  the  commonwealth  in  1873-1878  and  again  in 
1879-1882,  recorder  of  Philadelphia  in  1878-1879,  and  state 
treasurer  in  X886-1887.  He  was  rhairman  of  the  Republican 
national  executive  campaign  committee  in  z888,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1887-1899  and  again 
in  1901-X904.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  dominated  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  played  a  very  prominent 
part  in  national  affairs.  In  1899  he  was  brought  to  trial  on  a 
charge  of  misappropriating  state  ftmds,  and,  although  he  was 
acquitted,  the  feeling  among  the  reform  element  in  his  own 
party  was  so  bitter  against  him  that  the  legislature  was  dead- 
locked and  his  re-election  was  postponed  for  two  years.  He 
died  on  the  28th  of  May  1904. 

QUAY,  a  wharf  or  landing-place  for  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  water-borne  cargo.    The  w6rd,  now  pronounced  like  "  key," 
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takes  the  form  of  Fr.  ^uat,  older  cay  or  caye,  cf.  Spanish  cay», 
a  bar,  barrier  or  reef.  The  earlier  form  in  English  is  *'  kay," 
and  it  was  so  pronoimced.  "  Key "  was  also  earlier  pro- 
nounced "  kay,"  and  the  change  in  pronundaiion  in  the  oik 
was  followed  also  in  the  other.  In  spelling  also  the  word  was 
assimilated  to  "  key,"  in  the  sense  of  a  reef,  or,  especially,  <^ 
the  low  range  of  reefs  or  islets  on  the  coasts  of  Spanish  America, 
e.g.  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  the  chain  of  islets  known  as  Florida 
Keys. 

QUEBEC  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  bounded  S. 
by  New  Brunswick  and  the  United  Sutes,  W.  by  Ontario,  N.  by 
the  district  of  Ungava^  and  E.  by  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  and 
the  strip  of  castem  Labrador  which  belongs  to  Newfoundland 
If  Ungava  be  considered  as  added  to  the  province  of  Quebec, 
Hudson  Strait  is  the  northem  boundary.  Tlie  province  includes 
the  island  of  Anticosti,  the  Bird  Islands  and  the  Magdaka 
Islands,  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  western  boundary, 
separating  Quebec  from  Ontario,  extends  through  Point  an 
Baudet  on  the  river  St  Lawrence  to  Point  Fortune  on  the 
Ottawa  river,  from  which  place  the  boundary  follows  the 
Ottawa  to  Lake  Temiscaming.  From  the  north  end  of  this 
latter  lake  it  runs  due  north  to  Hudson  Bay.  The  province  ol 
Quebec  thus  extends  from  Blanc  Sablon,  a  fishing  barix>ur  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  (which  separates  Canada 
from  Newfoundland)  in  59°  7'  W.  to  Lake  Temiscaming  in 
79**  40^  W.,  a  distance  of  about  1350  miles.  The  area  of  the 
province  is  351,873  sq.  m.  The  general  direction  of  the  province 
is  north-east  and  south-west,  following  the  course  of  its  chief 
physical  feature,  the  river  St  Lawrence.  Speaking  generally, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  province  of  Quebec  comprises  the  hydro- 
graphical  basin  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  as  far  west  as  the 
intersection  of  the  parallel  of  45**  N.  with  the  latter.  The  St 
Lawrence  flows  near  the  southern  edge  of  its  basin,  only  some 
50,000  sq.  m.  of  the  area  of  the  province  lying  south  of  the  liver. 

The  province  of  Quebec  falls  into  three  main  physiographical 
divisions,  viz.:  (i)  the  Laurentian  Highlands,  (2)  the  Valley 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  (3)  the  Notre  Dame  Moimtains  and 
the  rolling  country  lyin^  to  the  south-east  of  this  range. 

(i)  The  Laurentian  Highlands  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"  Laurentian  Mounuuns,  as  they  appear  to  constitute  a  mountain 
range  when  viewed  from  the  guff  or  the  river  St  Lawrence.  This 
portion  of  the  province,  however,  is  really  a  plateau  having  an 
elevation  of  1000  to  2000  ft.  above  sea  level,  but  thb  pl^ean 
north  of  latitude  55*  falls  away  to  lower  levels  toward  Hudson  Bay 
and  Hudson  Strait.  Along  the  extreme  eastern  border  of  these 
Laurentian  Highlands  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  however,  the 
country  rises  to  much  greater  altitudes,  forming  an  extremely 
rugged  district  which  attains  in  places  an  devation  of  6000  ft. 
above  sea-level.  This  plateau  forms  what  is  known  as  the  Laurentiaa 
peneplain  and  is  hummocky  in  character,  the  surface,  however, 
being  but  slightly  accentuated  and  the  sky  line  seen  from  the 
higher  points  in  the  area  being  neariy  levd.  It  is  densely  wooded 
and  everywhere  abounds  in  lakes,  great  and  small,  lying  cither  in 
basins  etched  in  the  rock  surface  by  glacial  action  or  dse  bounded 
by  the  irregulariy  distributed  drift  which  more  or  less  completely 
covers  the  surface  of  the  underlying  rocks.  From  these  lakes 
issue  very  numerous  streams  tributary  to  the  larecr  rivers.  These 
lakes  and  rivers  form  so  continuous  a  series  of  waterways  that 
a  traveller  who  knows  their  o^iirses,  and  the  portages  connecting 
them,  can  traverse  this  immense  trart  of  country  in  any  direction 
by  canoe.  These  streams  also,  cascading  down  from  the  elevated 
surface  of  the  plateau  to  sea-level,  afford  immense  water  power, 
which  is  used  to  an  increasing  extent  as  the  methods  of  kmg-ctastance 
electrical  transmission  of  power  become  more  and  more  perfect. 
These  waters  are,  moreover,  clear  and  pure,  and  the  country  is  «»e 
in  which  malaria  and  similar  diseases  are  unknown.  Some  of  the 
rivers  draining  the  Laurentian  country  run  in  very  deep,  high- 
walled  valleys  or  fjords  cut  in  the  solid  rock;  a  number  of  which. 
comparable  in  character  although  perhaps  not  in  depth  to  those 
of  Norway  and  Greenland,  pass  outward  from  the  central  portioa 
of  the  peneplain  north,  east  and  south.  As  an  examine  of  such 
fiords  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  those  occupied  by  the  waters  of 
the  Hamilton,  Mingan  and  Saguenay  rivers  may  be  cited  as  wdl 
as  that,  now  partially  silted  up,  which  is  occupied  by  Lake  Temis- 
caming and  the  MatUwa  river.  The  walls  of  solid  gneiss  between 
which  the  Saguenay  flows  are  in  places  from  1500  to  x8oo  ft.  in 
height,  while  the  waters  of  the  nver  in  places  reach  a  depth  of 
I40orft. 

This  Laurentian  country  in  the  pnmnoe  of  Qudwc  and  its 
continuation  into  the  adjacent  province  contain  the  chief  timber 
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•applies  of  the  Domiaion,  supplies  which  with  a  little  husbanding 
on  the  part  of  the  government  could  be  made  to  afford  a  bountiful 
supply  of  timber  tor  all  future  generations.  The  country  also 
contains  valuable  mineral  deposits,  and  b  the  great  home  of  the 
fur-bearing  animals  of  the  Dominion.  While,  however,  along  the 
southern  border  it  supports  a  considerable  agricultural  popula- 
tion, the  Laurentian  country  cannot  be  considered  as  one  which  in 
respect  to  its  agricultural  capabilities  can  ever  take  rank  with  the 
southern  portions  of  eastern  Canada  or  with  the  great  plains  and 
British  Columbia  which  lie  to  the  west. 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  lowlands  oS  the  St  Lawrence  valley 
which  belongs  to  the  province  of  Quebec  forms  a  wedge-shaped 
area  extending  along  the  river  from  a  short  distance  below  the  city 
of  Quebec  to  the  western  border  of  the  province.  It  b  throughout 
a  practically  level  plain  of  very  fertile  land,  on  which  arc  situated 
the  chief  towns  and  cities  of  the  province,  and  on  it  also  are  settled 
the  majority  of  the  rural  population.  These  lowlands  are  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Laurentian  plateau,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Notre  Dame  Mountains,  which  physical  features  ^dually  converge, 
the  latter  mountains  reaching  ttie  shore  of  the  nver  St  Lawrence  a 
short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  dty  of  Quebec  The  plain  in  this 
way  eradually  narrows  on  going  to  the  north-east,  and  is  finally 
dosea  off  in  that  direction.  It  was  a  portion  of  this  plain  that  was 
first  occupied  by  the  early  French  settlers.  Much  of  its  surface, 
as  has  been  said,  is  absolutdy  level,  and  it  nowhere  exceeds  an 
elevation  of  a  few  hundred  feet.  Its  uniform  expanse,  however, 
is  broken  by  a  line  of  eight  isolated  hills  composed  of  rocks  of 
igneous  origin,  being  a  series  of  eroded  remnants  of  ancient  volcanoes 
which  now  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain  and  constitute  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  landscape.  They  are  known  as  the  Monte- 
regian  Hills  and  rise  to  elevations  of  500  ft.  to  1600  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  From  the  summit  of  Mount  Royal,  at  the  foot  oS  which  lies 
the  dty  of  Montreal,  all  the  other  Niontere^an  Hills  are  plainly 
visible,  and  the  margin  of  the  Laurentian  Highlands  may  be  seen 
bounding  the  horizon  some  30  m.  to  the  north,  whue  south- 
ward the  Green  Mountains,  and  the  Adirondacks  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  are  distinctly  visible  on  a  dear  day. 

(3)  The  Notre  Dame  Mountains  and  the  Eastern  Townships. 
The  Appalachian  Mountain  range,  passing  out  of  the  state  of 
Vermont,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Green  Mountains,  crosses 
into  the  province  of  Quebec  between  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake 
Memphremagog,  and  oecoming  lower  and  less  rugged  continues 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  a  point  about  30  m.  south 
of  the  city  of  QuehKec  Thence  it  pursues  its  course,  following  the 
general  trend  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  at  a  var>'ing  distance  from 
Its  southern  margin,  and  reaches  the  latter  river  near  Metis.  From 
the  border  to  this  point  the  range  is  known  as  the  Notre  Dame 
Mountains.  The  highest  peak  in  the  Notre  Dame  Mountains  is 
Sutton  Mountain — ^100  ft.  Continuing  on  to  the  north-east  it 
d^dops  into  the  high  land  of  the  Gasp6  Peninsula,  of  which  the 
most  devated  portion  constitutes  the  Shickshock  Mountains,  the 
higher  summits  of  which  rise  to  devations  of  3000  to  4000  ft. 
alxyve  sea-IeveL  The  whole  central  area  of  the  Gasp6  Peninsula 
is  a  forest-dad  wilderness. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  Notre  Dame  Mountains  is  an  undulating 
country  known  as  the  "  Eastern  Townships."  These  hills,  as 
mentioned  above,  are  lower  and  less  rugged  than  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, the  general  elevation  of  the  country  being  from  500  to  1000  ft. 
above  sea-level.  There  are  a  number  of  large  and  fine  bkes  in 
this  district,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  lakes  Metapedia, 
Temiscouata,  Memphremagog,  Aylmer,  St  Francis  and  Megantic 

In  the  belt  of  the  Notre  Dame  Mountains  the  country  is  not 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  a  mountainous  one,  but  rather  a 
rolling  country  containing  much  good  farming  and  pasture  land, 
while  the  Eastern  Townships  is  a  fine  agricultural  country,  cm- 
bradng  some  of  the  best  farming  and  grazing  land  in  the  Dominion. 
This  latter  district  was  orieinally  settled  by  Loyalists  from  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  colonics,  but  is  now 
being  gradually  occupied  by  French  Canadians  from  the  more 
northern  portions  of  the  provmce,  the  younger  generation  of  English- 
speaking  Canadians  preferring  to  take  up  lano  and  settle  in  Ontario 
or  the  western  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia. 

The  whole  country  is  exceptionally  well  watered  and  abounds 
in  numerous  large  rivers,  bays  and  lakes.  The  prindpal  river  is 
the  St  Lawrence,  which  flows  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
province.  A  short  distance  above  Montreal  it  receives  from 
the  north-west  the  Ottawa,  a  large  and  beautiful  river  over 
600  m.  in  length  with  many  tributaries,  among  which  the  most 
important  are  the  Gatineau,  the  Li^vre,  the  North,  the  Rouge 
and  the  Kinojevis.  The  St  Lawrence  is  navigable  for  large 
ocean  steamships  as  far  as  Montreal,  beyond  which  place 
navigation  is  interrupted  by  rapids.  The  St  Maurice  rises  in 
Lake  Oskelaneo,  flowing  into  the  St  La%NTcncc  at  Three  Rivers, 
and  is  over  400  m.  long.  It  has  many  tributaries,  and  drains 
an  area  of  21,000  sq.  m.     Twenty-four  miles  above  Three 


Rivers  on  the  St  Maurice  a^  the  falls  of  Shawinigan,  150  ft. 
high,  from  which  a  large  amount  of  dectrical  power  is  obtained, 
a  portion  of  which  is  used  in  the  production  of  aluminium, 
while  several  thousand  horse-power  are  transmitted  to  the  dty 
of  Montreal.  The  Batiscan  river  enters  the  St  Lawrence  at 
Batiscan.  The  Jacques  Carticr,  the  Ste  Anne  and  the  Mont- 
morency are  northern  tributaries  of  the  St  Lawrence.  The 
Montmorency  is  famous  for  its  falls,  situated  about  8  m.  from 
Quebec  dty,  and  250  ft.  high.  These  beautiful  falls,  however, 
have  in  recent  years  been  greatly  reduced  in  volume,  the  water 
being  largdy  employed  for  the  development  of  electridty,  and 
also  for  the  supply  of  power  to  a  large  cotton-mill  in  the  vidnity. 
Near  these  falls  b  Haldimand  House,  once  the  residence  of  the 
duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  Saguenay  rises 
in  Lake  St  John  and  discharges  into  the  St  Lawrence  at 
Tadousac  after  a  course  of  100  m.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
St  Lawrence  b  the  Richelieu  river,  which  rises  in  Lake 
Champlain  and  enters  the  St  Lawrence  at  Sorel  on  Lake  St 
Peter.  Champlain  sailed  up  thb  river  in  1609.  Other  important 
streams  are  the  St  Frands,  rbing  in  Lake  Memphremagog;  the 
Chaudidre,  rising  in  Lake  Megantic,  with  its  beautiful  falls 
125  ft.  high  about  10  m.  above  Quebec;  the  Chateauguay, 
Yamaska,  Etchemin,  du  Loup,  Assomption  and  Bicancour. 
Among  the  largest  lakes  in  the  province  are  Lake  St  John, 
which  has  an  area  of  360  sq.  m.;  Lake  Tembcaming,  having 
an  area  of  126  sq.  m.;  Lake  Matapedia,  Lake  Megantic  and 
Lake  Memphremagog. 

The  largest  islands  in  the  province  of  Quebec  are:  Anticosti, 
now  used  as  a  game  preserve;  Bonaventure,  an  important 
fishing  station  to  the  east  of  Gasp6;  and  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
situated  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  about  50  m.  north  of 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — Beginning  with  the  oldest  rocks,  the 
more  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Quebec  is  underlain  by  the 
Laurentian  system  of  Sir  William  Logan.  This  includes  a  great 
series  of  very  highly  altered  sediments,  largdy  limestones,  known 
as  the  Grenvillc  scries,  which  is  penetrated  by  gicat  intrusions 
of  anorthosite,  &c,^  and  is  invaded  by  and  rests  upon  enormous 
bathyliths  of  granite,  which  arc  sometimes  rderred  to  as  the 
"  Fundamental  Gndss."  The  Grcnville  series  is  best  developed 
along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Laurentian  Highlands  between 
Three  Rivers  and  the  Georgian  Bay.  Two  of  the  great  anorthosite 
intrusions  occur  on  the  margin  of  the  Laurentian  country  to  the 
north  of  Montreal  and  about  Lake  St  John.  The  Laurentian 
system  is  succeeded  to  the  south  by  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  probably 
equivalent  to  the  Upper  Cambrian  of  Britain.  On  thb  rests  a 
dolomitic  limestone — the  Calcifcrous  formation — and  on  this  the 
great  and  highly  fosnlifcrous  limestones  known  as  the  Chazy  and 
Trenton  formations.  These  limestones  afford  the  best  building 
stone  of  the  province,  while  the  Potsdam  sandstone  is  also  frequently 

en— '"T'1  for  br  "'^'-t *^ —  '•--  Tr^jnton  is  the  Utica 

sh.it^',  ri' Ik  111  L;T:j|,(t4jjiL'.'>  ^l^]•x  iui u-^.     i  inib  ts  succeeded  by  the 

Huiiiion  KivDr  i^roijp  composed  larRirly  of  sandi^Lones  and  calcareous 
bci.]^  ThcM-  constitute  the  complete  Ordovician  succession.  Upper 
SiluFLitci  and  Devonian,  bcd^,  the  kctcr  holding  fossil  plants  and 
fwh«,  occur  io  the  BOiitb-cast  portion  of  the  province,  while  on 
tht'  flhonc  f>f  Chaleur  Bay  thcp«  Art  succeeded  by  the  lowest  beds 
of  ih<T  CartionifcTous,  ^fo  coal  wturs  in  ih«?  province  of  Quebec. 
In  ih%'  rr^inn  of  ihi-  Notre  Dame  Mountaina^  and  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships tht  jx  .ire  great  iittcsncalaliom  of  4rtdtEil  volcanic  rocks  and 
m;]iiy  iEnriprtant  ndneral  deposits.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioTird  gioEd,  trapper*  adbcsloa  aM  ciirocnic  iron  nre;alsO  serpentine, 
marl'k^  and  rwifing  slatct.  The  a.■.h«;-^tos  deposits  are  the  most 
exuni^ive  and  most  productive  in  the  world,  the  chief  centre  of 
asliiscog  tniriine  bdn^  at  Thetfffrd  Minc^  A  laige  part  of  the 
co'Jiirn,  more  eapcci^ly  on  the  lower  levelftj  is  covered  with 
PI."[>[.MtTic  licposJts  of  the  -wi  raltrri  Gfiirial  ii^x^a.  Till  or  boulder 
clay  IS  usually  at  ihe  L-i-L  •>!"  u\vj<j  JfLHJsitL^.  tJn  this  rests  a  finer 
stratified  blue  day,  in  some  places  rich  in  fossil  shdls  and  known 
as  the  Leda  clay.  It  afTords  a  good  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  bricks  and  tiles.  Above  the  Leda  clay  are  sands  and  gravels 
known  as  the  Saxicava  sand.  This  is  also  stratified  and  frequcntlv 
contains  an  abundance  of  fossils.  These  stratified  days  and  sands 
are  due  to  a  re-sorting  of  the  boulder  day  by  the  action  of  water, 
and  imply  a  submergence  at  the  dose  of  the  Glacial  period  with  a 
subsequent  devation.  In  certain  alluvial  deposits  in  the  vidnity 
of  the  St  Maurice  river  there  occur  deposits  of  bog  iron  ore  which 
have  been  worked  for  many  years. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Quebec  is  variable.  In  the  winter 
the  cold  is  generally  steady  and  the  atmosphere  clear  and  bradng. 
About  Montreal  snow  lies  on  the  ground  from  the  end  of  November 
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until  the  following  April,  affording  good  sleighing  for  four  months 
in  the  year.  The  inhabitants  enjoy  with  zest  andspirit  all  the  out- 
door sports  common  in  the  country,  such  as  skating,  curling,  tobog- 
ganing, snowshoeing,  ski-ing  and  suding.  The  snowfall  b  heavy,  and 
though  the  winds  are  often  sharp  the^  are  not  often  raw  or  damp, 
nor  is  there  anyr  f<^.  The  summer  is  warm  and  pleasant.  The 
extreme  heat  is  indicated  at  90*  F.  The  finest  season  of  the  year 
is  the  autumn,  which  lasts  about  six  or  eiffht  weeks.  The  following 
is  a  table  of  temperatures  as  rcxorded  by  the  meteorological  stations 
at  certain  points  in  the  provinces — 

Table  showing  Normal  Temperature,  Precipitation  Sfc,  at  various 
Stations  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 


Lad- 
tude. 

^• 

SSi 

Avence 

UUoo. 

Sum. 

Winter. 

Year. 

SI  :  : 

if  Is' 

Feet. 

«s 

i»5 

150 

03 

u 

si*  I 

14*  a* 

t'X- 

IS-  V 

37*  1' 

laches. 

as 

55-is 

4«S5 

The  normal  percentage  of  brisht  sunshine  at  Montreal  is  41  and 
at  Quebec  39,  a  higher  average  than  northern  Europe.    (F.  D.  A.) 

Area  and  Population, — ^The  boundaries  of  Quelxc  have  been 
more  than  once  enlarged  since  1867.  By  the  extension  given 
to  them  in  1898,  the  province  has  an  axeaof  351,873  sq.  m.,  of 
which  341,756  sq.  m.  are  land  and  10,117  sq.  m.  are  water. 
This  estimate  includes  the  islands  of  Orleans,  Anticosti,  and  tho 
Magdalen  group,  but  not  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  or  ihe 
territorial  seas.  In  190X  the  population  was  1,648,898,  9921667 
being  classed  as  rural  and  656,231  as  urban.  Since  1891  the 
rural  population  has  increased  but  little,  but  there  has  been  a 
growth  of  about  z  x  %  in  the  population  of  the  towns  and  cities.  No 
province  has  taken  so  small  a  share  in  the  development  of  the 
West.  True  to  his  ancestral  instincts,  the  French-Canadian 
remains  close  to  the  place  of  his  birth.  If  he  emigrates,  it  is  to 
the  neighbouring  dries  of  New  England  or  to  the  eastern  districts 
of  the  province  of  Ontario.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  rural 
parts  of  the  province,  the  French  are  driving  out  the  English- 
speaking  settlers,  especially  in  the  south-western  counties, 
settled  by  Loyalists  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, and  known  as  the  Eastern  Townships.  Nearly  98%  of 
the  population  are  Canadian-bom.  Of  these  over  80%  are  of 
French  descent;  of  the  remainder  about  7%  are  English, 
7%  Irish  and  4%  Scots.  Save  to  the  dty  of  Montreal  there 
is  little  immigration;  but  so  prolific  are  Uie  French  that  the 
population  of  the  province  increases  as  fast  as  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  Dominion,  in  which  to  the  natural  increase  is  added  a 
large  immigration.  The  census  gives  the  number  of  the  average 
family  as  5-36,  but  families  with  twelve  and  eighteen  children 
are  not  uncommon.  The  English-speaking  population  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  towns,  especi^dly  Montreal,  in 
which  dty  it  controls  the  chief  shipping  and  commercial  interests. 
Of  the  original  inhabitants  about  8000  Indians  remain,  chiefly 
on  reserves  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  MonUeal  and  Quebec. 
Though  quite  peaceful,  they  are  on  the  whole  less  dvilized  than 
those  of  eastern  and  southern  Ontario.  The  capital  is  Quebec^ 
with  a  population  of  about  70,000,  which  increases  but  slowly. 
The  largest  city  is  Montreal,  the  commercial  and  shipping  centre 
of  the  Dominion,  at  the  head  of  ocean  steamship  navigation, 
with  a  population  of  about  350,000.  Other  dties  are  Hull 
(practically  a  suburb  of  Ottawa;  pop.  in  1901,  13,993);  Sher- 
brooke  (11,765);  Three  Rivers  (9981);  htns,  (7783). 

The  French,  Irish  and  Indians  are  almost  entirely  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith;  a  majority  of  the  English  are  Anglican, 
with  some  Methodists;  the  Scots  are  Presbyterian.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  enjoys  extensive  rights  and  privileges, 
and  nowhere  in  the  world  is  devotion  to  that  faith  more  widc- 
q;>read  or  more  unquestioning. 

Administration, — As  in  all  the  provinces,  the  executive  power 
Is  nominally  vested  in  a  lieutenant-governor,  appointed  for  five 
years  by  the  federal  government,  and  assisted  by  an  execuUve 


coundl  (or  cabinet)  who  have  seats  in,  and  are  respoosible  to^ 
the  local  legislature.  In  reality  the  lieutenant-governor  is  a 
figure-head,  and  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  which 
consists  of  two  houses,  a  Legislative  Council,  appointed  noicin- 
ally  by  the  lieutenant-governor,  really  by  the  premier,  and  aa 
Assembly,  chosen  by  what  is  practicaUy  manhood  suffrase. 
Either  French  or  En^ish  may  be  used  in  addressing  either  house. 
The  municipalities  have  large  powera  of  local  government, 
which  are  used  with  more  or  less  efficiency,  the  predatory 
tendendes  of  the  ward-politician  being  sometimes  apparent, 
though  of  late  years  an  improvement  hias  been  effected.  Tie 
finances  of  the  province  are  drawn  from  the  same  sources  as 
those  of  Ontario  (q.v.).  Their  administration  has  not  beoi  so 
economical  as  in  the  sister  province,  and  there  Is  a  net  provindsl 
debt  of  over  £4,000,000. 

Edueaiion.— In  primary  education  Quebec  is  still  behind  the 
other  provinces,  but  great  progress  has  been  made  since  Federa- 
tion; illiteracy  is  decreasing,  and  80%  of  the  population  o^vr  6v« 
years  of  age  can  read  and  write.  The  Coundl  of  Public  Instruction 
u  divided  into  two  committees  of  equal  number,  a  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant,  and  all  ratepayers  are  allowed  to  state  whether  thev 
prefer  their  taxes  to  go  to  the  Protestant  or  to  the  Catholic  schooL 
Both  reliffious  bodies  have  combined  to  carry  out  this  system  vith 
very  little  friction  or  proselytizing.  The  Catholic  schools  aie 
controlled  by  the  clergy,  the  episco|3ate  forming,  ex  officio,  ooe-half 
of  the  Catholic  section  of  the  council.  In  the  cities  of  QuAec  and 
Montreal  the  schools  are  efficient  and  the  teachers  well  paid:  but 
in  the  rural  districts  the  schools,  especially  those  of  the  Catholics 
are  often  inadequate,  the  buildings  being  poor,  and  the  teachers 
receiving  a  mere  pittance,  in  some  cases  less  than  £20  per  anxtum. 
Over  95  %  of  the  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  are  women.  The 
great  majority  of  the  schools  are  controlled  by  the  council,  but  there 
are  afso  a  number  of  independent  schools,  primary  and  secondaiy. 
usually  under  religious  control;  of  these  the  so-called  "CoIU^ 
Claa^ques,"  supported  by  the^  Catholic  Church,  are  the  roost  im- 
portant. The  chief  universities  are  McGill  (undenominational), 
at  Montreal  (founded  1820),  and  Laval  (Roman  Catholic)  (fouoded 
1852),  with  its  hcadouarters  at  Quebec,  and  with  a  Urge  branch 
at  Montreal.  (See  Montreal  and  Quebec  City).  There  is  al» 
a  small  Anglican  university,  that  of  Bishop's  College.  LennoxN'ilk 
(founded  1853),  in  connexion  with  which  is  Bbhop's College  school, 
on  the  modelof  the  public  schools  of  England.  To  McGill  is  aifiUated 
a  well-equipped  Agricultural  College  established  at  Ste  Anne  de 
BcUcvue  by  Sir  William  Macdonald  (b.  1832),  at  a  cost  of  o^tt 
^2,000,000;  and  to  Laval  an  Agricultural  School  at  Oka.  founded 
m  1893  by  the  Trappist  Fathers.  There  are  numerous  normal  and 
model  schools,  the  most  important  being  that  of  Ste  Anne  de  Belkvoe 
in  connexion  with  Macdonald  College. 

Agriculture. — ^The  French  Canadian  is  a  thrifty  though  somerhat 
unprogressive  farmer,  and  loves  the  land  with  an  even  greater 
attachment  than  do  the  peasants  of  old  France.  TQl  recently  his 
agriculture  was  of  a  very  domestic  character.  He  grew  enough 
wneat  to  grind  into  flour,  and  enough  oats  to  feed  his  horses;  raised 
sheep  whose  wool  his  w^ife  spun  into  roush  cloth  in  the  winter  even- 
ings; and  even  grew  his  own  tobacco.  Now  his  horizon  is  widening, 
and  his  imports  and  exports  are  increasing.  The  general  dinutic 
conditions  are  much  the  same  as  in  Ontario,  and  the  cfx>ps  are 
similar.  All  the  chief  cereals  are  successfully  cultivated*  oats  beinz 
the  chief  crop.  The  wise  care  of  both  federal  and  fwovincial 
governments  nas  fostered  the  dairy  farming  of  the  province.  In 
1906  over  £4,200,000  of  cheese  was  produced. and  over £5.200,000  ci 
butter.  Most  of  the  butter  is  made  in  well-equippea  crcafflcrie, 
in  the  number  of  which  Quebec  exceeds  any  other  province;  in 
exports  of  cheese  she  equals  Ontario.  In  the  production  of  fruit 
she  ranks  second  to  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia  conung  third.  Perhaps 
the  most  typical  Canadian  industry,  the  making  ol  syrup  and  sugar 
from  the  sap  of  the  maple  tree  as  it  rises  in  the  spring,  centres  in 
this  province.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  DominioQ 
is  raised  in  Quebec,  about  10,000  acres  being  under  culti\atioa- 
At  first  of  a  coarse  character,  it  is  improvinff  in  quality.  Thctot^J 
annual  value  of  the  agricultural  proouce  of  the  provmce  is  about 
£18.000.000,  about  half  that  of  Ontario.  Sevend  agricultural  and 
dairy  schools  are  supported  or  assisted  by  the  provincial  govtns- 
ment,  and  much  good  is  being  done  by  the  Agricultural  CoOege  at 
Ste 'Anne  de  Bellevue. 

The  province  still  possesses  large  areas  of  crown  land,  which  b  sold 
at  a  nominal  price  to  bona  fide  settlers.    In  the  northern  part  of  t^ 

frovince  new  and  fertile  areas  have  been  opened  up  by  the  Grand 
runk  Pacific  railway. 

Forests. — Next  to  agriculture  tn  importance  are  the  vaiioos 
industries  which  depend  on  the  products  of  the  forest.  Over 
150.000  sq.  m.  of  forest  land  are  still  uncleared,  chiefly*  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province,  though  the  best  timber  is  said  to  grow  south 
of  the  watershed.  In  the  north,  pine,  spruce,  and  fir  pmkmiinate. 
and.  farther  south,  the  maple;  spruce,  lime  (Undea,  bas-wood. 
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Ttlia  Americana)  and  poplar,  arc  used  extensively  in  the  making 
of  paper  pulp.  The  annual  value  of  the  wood  cut  in  the  province 
b  about  i4>ooo,ooo,  rather  less  than  that  of  Ontario,  and  not  quite 
two-Bfths  that  of  the  whole  Dominion.  An  export  duty  is  levied 
on  all  pulp  wood  exported. 

Fur  and  Fish. — The  value  of  the  annual  catch  of  fish  is  estimated 
at  £450,000,  most  of  which  consists  of  the  product  of  the  cod  and 
herring  fisheries  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  From  Isle  Vertc 
eastward  almost  all  the  settlers  along  the  coast  depend  largely  on 
the  produce  of  this  industry.  It  is  carried  on  mainly  in  small 
boats,  which  put  out  in  the  morning  and  return  at  nightfall,  few 
large  vessels  being  employed.  Throughout  the  province  are  numerous 
trout-streams,  and  many  of  the  northern  lalces  are  well  supplied 
with  trout,  bass  and  pike.  In  Lake  St  John  is  caught  the  celebrated 
winninish,  a  land-lociced  salmon  growing  to  the  size  of  six  or  eight 
pounds,  and  Mrell  known  to  anglers.  Moose,  deer,  bear  and  other 
animals  provide  excellent  shooting  in  the  Laurentian  mountains, 
and  in  the  wooded  districts  of  the  north. 

Manufactures. — In  manufactures  Quebec  ranks  second  among 
the  provinces,  Ontario  coming  first.  The  largest  Canadian  manu- 
facturing town  is  Montreal,  where  roost  of  the  industries  are  controlled 
by  the  English-speaking  minority.  No  other  part  of  the  Dominion 
is  so  rich  in  water  power,  which  is  provided  to  a  limitless  extent  by 
the  falls  of  the  rivers  Montmorenci,  St  Maurice  (Shawinigan  Falls), 
Stc  Anne,  the  lapids  on  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Richelieu,  and 
many  others.  Tanning,  and  the  making  of  paper  pulp  and  of 
furniture,  prosper  on  account  of  the  great  forests  of  the  i>rovince. 
The.  French-Canadian  workman  is  nardy  and  intelligent,^  and 
Quebec  may  ybi  become  the  manufacturing  centre  of  the  Dominion, 
though  as  yet  higher  wages  are  paid  in  the  American  cities  across 
the  border,  and  thousands  of  French-speaking  workmen  are  employed 
in  the  factories  of  Lowell  and  other  American  border  towns. 

Communications. — ^The  rivers  were  long  the  chjcf  roads,  by  water 
in  summer,  over  the  ice  in  winter;  but  though  the  St  Lawrence  is 
still  the  main  artery  of  the  province,  the  bulk  of  travel  and  of 
transport  is  now  done  by  raiL  The  first  railway  in  Canada  was 
built  in  1830  to  carry  stone  from  the  wharves  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  citadel  of  Quebec.  The  first  passenger  railway 
was  built  in  1836,  between  Laprairie  on  the  St  Lawrence  river  and 
St  John's  on  the  Richelieu.  Tnere  is  now  good  railway  communica- 
tion between  all  the  chief  points,  and  branch  lines  arc  opening  up 
new  areas  to  settlement.  While  a  few  main  roads  are  kept  in  good 
condition,  those  in  the  country  parts  are  very  indifferent. 

Bibliography. — The  vanous  departments  of  the  provincial 
government  publish  annual  reports  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
The  annual  Canada  Year  Book,  published  bv  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, gives  much  information  in  a  tabular  form.  Interesting 
articles  are  contained  in  J.  Castell  Hopkins,  Canada;  an  Encyclopaedia 
(Toronto,  1898-1^00).  The  legal  enactment's  in  which  the  municipal 
system  is  embodied  are  found  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  pro- 
vince (Acts  4178-4640).  On  education  and  religion  A.  Siegfried, 
Le  Canada:  Us  deux  races  (1905;  translated  into  English  under 
the  title  of  The  Race  Question  in  Canada,  1906),  is  well-informed 
aiid  impartial.  (W.  L.  G.) 

QUEBEC  the  capital  of  the  Canadian  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
at  its  junction  with  the  St  Charles,  about  300  m.  from  the 
gulf  of  SC  Lawrence  and  x8o  m.  by  river  N.E.  of  Montreal, 
in  71®  la*  19'-  5  W.  and  46*  48'  17"'  3  N.  The  origin  of  the 
name  Quebec  has  been  much  disputed,  but  it  is  apparently 
the  Algonkian  word  for  a  strait,  or  sudden  narrowing,  the 
river  at  its  jimction  with  the  St  Charles  being  about  2500  yds. 
wide,  but  narrowing  opposite  Cape  Diamond  to  1314. 

(^ebec  ii  built  on  the  northern  extremity  of  an  elevated 
tableland  which  forms  the  left  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence  for 
a  distance  of  8  m.  The  highest  part  of  the  headland  is 
Cape  Diamond,  333  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
crowned  by  the  dtadel;- towards  the  St  Lawrence  it  presents 
a  bold  and  precipitous  front,  while  on  the  landward  side  and 
towards  the  St  Charles  the  declivity  is  more  sloping  and 
gradual.  The  harbour  of  Quebec  is  spacious  and  deep  enough 
to  hold  the  largest  ships,  and,  with  the  Louise  basin  and  Lome 
graving-dock, — the  latter  on  the  opposite  shore  at  Lfvis,— forms 
one  of  the  best  harbours  in  America.  It  is  usually  open  from 
the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  December,  being  dosed  by 
ice  during  the  winter.  The  Louise  basin  consists  of  twin  wet- 
docks  and  tidal  harbours,  with  areas  of  40  and  ao  acres 
respectively,  and  a  minimum  depth  of  26  ft.  The  harbour 
is  protected  towards  the  north-east  by  the  island  of  Orleans, 
on  either  side  of  which  there  is  an  approach,  though  that  to 
the  north  of  the  island  is  used  only  by  small  vessels.  The 
spring  tides  rise  and  fall  about  x8  ft.    Quebec  is  divided  into 


upper  and  lower  town,— access  to  the  former  being  obtained 
by  steep  and  winding  streets,  by  several  flights  of  narrow  steps, 
or  by  an  elevator.  Much  of  the  lower  town  still  recalls  the 
older  portions  of  such  French  provindal  towns  as  Rouen  or 
St  Malo.  The  streets,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  narrow 
and  irregular;  but  it  remains  the  prindpal  business  quarter 
of  the  dty.  In  the  upper  town,  where  the  streets  are  wider 
and  well  paved,  are  the  better  class  of  dwelling-houses  and 
public  buildings,  most  of  the  churches,  the  public  walks  and 
gardens,  and  many  of  the  retail  shops.  To  the  west  are  the 
suburbs  of  St  John  and  St  Roch.  The  latter  occupies  the 
lower  plain,  and  is  of  some  commercial  importance;  the 
former  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  upper  town.  South-west 
of  St  John  stretch  the  historic  Plains  of  Abraham.  On  this 
battleground  stands  a  simple  cdumn  40  ft.  high,  marking  the 
spot  where  General  Wolfe  fell  It  was  erected  in  1849  by 
the  British  army  in  Canada,  to  replace  a  monument  erected 
in  183a  by  the  governor-general.  Lord  Aylmer,  which  had 
been  broken  and  defaced  by  ruffians.  Till  1908  the  Plains 
were  also  disfigured  by  a  gaol  and  a  rifle  factory,  but  these 
have  been  removed,  and  the  battleground  converted  into  a 
public  park.  In  the  governor's  garden,  which  overlooks  the 
St  Lawrence,  is  a  monument  65  ft.  in  height,  erected  in  1828 
under  the  administration  of  Lord  Dalhousic,  dedicated  to  the 
memoiy  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  An  iron  pillar  surmounted 
by  a  bronze  statue,  the  gift  of  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  stands 
on  the  Ste  Foy  road,  and  was  erected  in  1855-60  to  commemorate 
the  achievements  of  the  British  and  French  troops  in  the 
brilliant  but  fruitless  French  victory  of  April  28,  1760.  The 
chief  point  of  interest  in  the  upper  town  is  Dufferin  Terrace, 
a  magnificent  promenade  overlooking  the  St  Lawrence, 
1400  ft.  long  and  200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Part 
of  this  terrace  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Ch&teau  St  Louis, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834,  At  the  eastern  end  of 
the  terrace  stands  a  fine  statue  of  Champlain,  erected  in  1898. 
Near  by,  and  conspicuous  from  the  river,  is  the  Hotel  Frontenac, 
erected  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  on  the  modd  of  an  old 
French  chJLteau.  Nothing  remains  of  the  fortifications  erected 
under  the  French  regime.  The  present  walls  and  the  dtadel, 
which  covers  an  area  of  about  40  acres,  were  built  in  1823-32 
at  a  cost  of  over  £7,000,000.  Since  then,  several  of  the  gates 
have  been  destroyed,  and  others  rebuilt,  but  in  other  respects 
the  walls  are  practically  intact,  and,  though  obsolete  as 
fortifications,  add  greatly  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
dty.  Between  1865  and  1871  three  forts  were  biult  on  the 
L6vis  side  of  the  river,  but  were  neither  manned  nor  armed. 
Quebec's  natural  position  still  makes  it  one  of  great  militaiy 
strength,  though  depending  on  naval  control  of  the  sea  and  of 
the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 

Besides  numerous  Protestant  churches,  including  a  small 
Anglican  cathedral,  there  is  a  Jewish  synagogue;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  population  is  Roman  Catholic.  The  cathedral, 
foimded  in  1647,  and  enUirged  at  intervals,  is  a  large  but  not 
very  striking  buUding  in  the  upper  town.  It  contains  some 
good  oil  paintings  and  some  much-prized  relics,  but  is  rather 
garish  in  its  ornamentation.  Of  the  numerous  other  churches, 
the  most  interesting  is  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  in  the  lower 
town,  erected  in  x688,  and  named  in  honour  of  the  defeat  of 
Phlps  in  1690  and  the  shipwreck  of  Sir  Hovenden  Walker  in 
171 1.  Laval  University,  which  derives  its  name  from  Francois 
de  Montmorency  Laval,  the  first  bishop  of  Quebec,  who  founded 
in  1663  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  priests,  is  under  strict 
Roman  Catholic  control.  It  was  instituted  in  1852  by  a  royal 
charter  from  Queen  Victoria  and  in  1876  received  a  charter 
from  Pope  Pius  IX.  The  building  is  large  and  spadous,  and 
the  university  indudes  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine 
and  arts,  a  library  of  125,000  volumes,  a  museum  and  a  picture 
gallery.  A  large  branch  of  the  university  has  been  established 
at  Montreal,  and  has  often,  but  vainly,  sought  permission  to 
become  an  independent  Catholic  university.  In  connexion 
with  Laval  are  the  grand  seminary  founded  in  1663,  where 
theology  is  taught,  and  the /minor  seminary  for  literature  and 
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philosophy.  Other  Roman  Catholic  institutions  arc  Laval 
Normal  and  Model  School,  the  Ursuline  Convent,  the  Convent 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  several  nunneries.  The  convent 
and  church  of  the  Ursulines,  founded  in  164 1,  contains  nearly 
100  nuns  and  lay  sisters,  and  nearly  600  pupils.  It  possesses 
some  excellent  paintings  and  a  number  of  relics,  among  Avhich 
is  the  skull  of  the  French  general,  Montcalm.  Morrin  College, 
founded  in  1859  by  Dr  Monin,  was  for  some  years  an  ef&cient 
college  in  arts  and  theology,  under  Presbyterian  control,  but 
is  now  defunct.  High  schools  for  boys  and  girls  and  numerous 
academies  arc  supported  by  the  Protestants,  under  the  dual 
system  of  education  in  the  province.  The  Literary  and 
Historical  Society — the  oldest  chartered  institution  of  the  kind 
in  Canada,  founded  by  Lord  Dalhoiisic  in  1824 — the  Canadian 
Institute,  the  Geographical  Society,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  the  Advocates'  Library  and  the  Parliamentary 
Library,  have  valuable  collections  of  books,  the  latter  contain- 
ing 70,000  volumes,  and  numerous  I^ISS.  chiefly  rcbting  to 
the  early  history  of  the  province.  The  principal  benevolent  in- 
stitutions are  the  marine  hospital,  the  H6tel  Dieu,  founded 
in  1639  by  the  duchess  of  Aiguillon,  the  general  hospital  (1693), 
the  Jeffrey  Hale  Hospital,  and  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Bcauport 
controlled  by  the  Grey  Nuns  (sisters  of  charity).  The  pro- 
vincial parliament  buildings,  erected  in  1878-93,  arc  situated 
in  extensive  grounds  on  Grande  All£e.  The  main  building  is 
quadrangular  in  form,  and  is  ornamented  with  numerous 
statues.  The  seat  of  the  lieutenant-governor  is  at  Spcncerwood, 
a  pleasant  country  estate  outside  the  city.  Other  prominent 
buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop, 
which  adjoins  Laval  University,  the  court  house,  post  ofTicc, 
custom  house,  city  hall  (1890-95)  and  masonic  haU.  Quebec 
is  well  lighted  with  gas  and  electric  light,  and  has  a  system 
of  electric  tramcars,  a  plentiful  supply  of  power  being  obtained 
from  the  Montmorency  Falls  (368  ft.  in  height),  6  m.  N.E. 
The  climate  is  severe,  but  bracing,  the  mean  temperature  in 
winter  being  xo**,  in  summer  68**,  and  the  mean  of  the  year  39°. 
The  main  lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific  and  Inter- 
colonial railways  are  on  the  south  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
but  branch  linte  connect  the  city  with  Montreal,  and  it  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Quebec  and  Lake  St  John,  and  various 
smaller  railways.  Steam  ferries  connect  the  dty  with  L£vis 
on  the  opposite  bank,  but  the  project  of  a  bridge,  though  of 
great  importance  to  the  city,  has  been  in  various  ways  delayed. 
In  August  1907  the  portion  completed  fell  into  the  St  Lawrence. 
The  city  returns  three  members  to  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons,  and  three  to  the  Provincial  House  of  Assembly. 
It  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  council  of  aldermen,  who  hold 
ofTice  idt  two  years,  and  are  usually  re-elected,  one  mayor 
having  held  office  for  eleven  successive  years.  Quebec  is  the 
seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  and  of  an  Anglican  bishop. 
Economically,  Quebec  was  long  the  chief  port  of  Canada.  A 
scries  of  strikes  almost  ruined  its  export  trade,  and  numerous 
severe  fires,  of  which  that  of  1845  was  the  chief,  also  lessened 
its  importance.  For  many  years  the  export  trade  passed 
almost  entirely  to  Montr^  but  the  increasing  size  of  sea- 
going vessels  makes  navigation  above  Quebec  more  and  more 
difficult,  especially  for  fast  passenger  steamships,  and  for  such 
vessels  Quebec  is  again  becoming  the  terminus.  Quebec's 
staple  export  is  timber,  the  greater  portion  of  which  comes 
from  the  Ottawa  and  St  Maurice  districts.  Formerly  the 
rafts  floating  down  the  river  were  collected  in  the  coves  which 
extend  along  both  ^des  of  the  river,  above  the  dty,  and  were 
fastened  by  booms  along  the  banks.  Now  much  of  the  timber 
is  sent  by  rail.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  not  far  from 
Quebec,  are  extensive  sawmills.  Deals  and  square  timber  form 
the  bulk  of  the  export,  but  some  furniture  is  also  sent,  and  an 
increasing  quantity  of  wheat  is  shipped.  The  building  of 
wooden  ships  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  Quebec. 
The  prindpal  manufactures  are  iron  castings,  machinery, 
cutlery,  nails,  leather,  rifles,  gunpowder,  musical  instruments, 
boots  and  shoes,  paper,  india-rubber  goods,  ropes,  tobacco, 
steel.    The  population  increases  but  slowly,  having  risen  from 


59,699  in  1S71  to  68,840  in  1901;  of  these  over  60,000  are 
French  and  Roman  Catholic. 

The  first  known  white  man  to  visit  Quebec  was  Jacques 
Carticr,  the  French  navigator,  in  1535,  who  found  on  the  site 
a  large  Indian  village,  called  Stadacona.  In  July  160S  the 
present  dty  was  founded,  and  named  by  ChanipUun.  lu 
growth  was  slow,  and  in  1639  it  had  but  two  permanently 
settled  families,  with  a  shifting  poptdation  of  monks,  offidals 
and  fur  traders.  In  that  year  it  was  captured  by  the  English 
under  Sir  David  Kirkc  (1597-1656;  sec  H.  Kirke,  Tke  Ftrd 
English  Conquest  of  Canada,  London,  1871,  reprinted  290S), 
but  in  1632  it  was  restored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  ai  St 
Germain-cn-Layc.  In  1663  the  colony  of  New  France  was 
created  a  royal  province,  and  Quebec  became  the  capitaL  In 
1690  Sir  William  Phips,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  attempted 
to  reconquer  it  with  a  fleet  and  army  fitted  out  by  New  England, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  French  governor,  Frontenac  In 
1 711  a  great  British  expedition  sent  against  it  under  Sir  Hoves- 
den  Walker  was  shipwrecked  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and 
the  French  held  possession  till  1759  (see  below),  when  it  vas 
captured  by  the  British  troops  on  the  i8th  of  September,  five 
days  after  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham;  it  was  fically 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  In  1775 
the  American  generals  Montgomery  and  Benedict  Arnold 
attacked  the  city,  but  Montgomery  was  killed  (December  31. 
1775)  and  Arnold  was  compelled  to  retreat  in  the  foUowisg 
spring. 

In  1 763-1841,  in  1851-55,  and  in  1859-65  Quebec  was 
the  capital  of  Canada,  and  it  is  still  its  most  historic  and 
picturesque  dty. 

See  Quebec  under  Tvo  Flags,  by  A.  G.  Doujshty  and  N.  E.  Dioooe 
(Quebec,  1903).  Canada,  an  Encydopaedta.  by  J.  C.  H<»kifis 
(Toronto,  1 898-1900),  has  a  good  account  (vol.  v.  pp.  241-348). 

(W.  L.  G.) 

Wolfe*s  Quebec  Expedition,  1759. — Both  in  itself  and  also  as 
the  central  incident  of  the  British  conquest  <A  Canada,  the 
taking  of  Quebec  is  one  of  the  epics  of  modem  military  hisa>Ty. 
The  American  campaigns  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  hitherto 
somewhat  spasmodic,  were,  after  Amherst's  capture  of  Loim- 
burg  in  1758,  co-ordinated  and  directed  to  a  comnu>Q  end  by 
that  general,  under  whom  James  Wolfe,  a  young  ma^-geseral 
of  thirty-three  years  of  age,  was  to  command  an  ezpeditioQ 
against  (^ebec  from  the  lower  St  Lawrence,  whDe  Ambost 
himself  led  a  force  from  New  EngUnd  by  Lake  Champlain  on 
Montreal.  Wolfe's  column  consisted  of  about  7000  troops, 
and  was  convoyed  by  a  powerful  fleet  under  Admiral 
Saunders.  The  expedition  sailed  300  m.  up  the  St  Lawrence, 
disembarked  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans  and  encamped  facing  the 
city.  The  defenders  were  commanded  by  Montcalm,  a  soldier 
whosjB  character  and  abilities,  like  Wolfe's,  need  no  cxxnmcnt 
here.  The  French  were  superior  in  numbers,  thou^  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  force  was  irregular;  but  they  had  the 
defender's  difficult  task  of  being  strong  everywhere.  Wolie 
began  the  attack  by  seizing  Point  L£vts,  and  thence  bombaidisg 
Quebec.  This,  however,  affected  the  main  defences  of  the 
upper  dty  but  little,  and  they  were  moreover  protected  fron 
closer  attack  by  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  St  Charles.  The 
third  side  of  the  triangle  was  the  "pbins  of  Abraham,"  to 
which  it  was  thought  there  was  no  approach  from  the  river. 
After  wasting  some  weeks,  therefore,  Wolfe  decided  to  cross 
t^e  St  Lawrence  7  m.  below  Quebec  and  to  fight  his  way  to 
the  dty  by  the  St  Charies  side.  But  Montcalm's  fortified 
posts  spread  out  from  Quebec  through  Bcauport  as  far  as  the 
Montmorency,  and  this  formidable  obstacle  checked  the  EogMi 
advance  at  the  outset.  No  artifice  could  lure  the  defenders 
away,  and  at  last  Wolfe  attacked  the  line  of  the  Montmoraicy 
and  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  (July  31).  Wolfe's  fragile 
health  gave  way  under  the  disappointment,  and  despocadency 
set  in  in  the  English  camp.  But  as  soon  as  the  young  leader 
had  recovered  a  little,  he  summoned  his  brigadiers  and  worked 
out  a  plan  for  attacking  by  the  upper  waters  and  the  heists 
of  Abraham.    Access  to  the  heights  could  be  obtained,  it  was 
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found,  by  a  tiny  cove  (Wolfe^5  cove),  from  which  a  steep  footpath 
led  to  the  summit.  It  was  no  place  for  artillery,  and  even  for 
infantry  the  clipib  was  long  and  exhausting,  but  the  atlenipt 
was  made.  Considered  as  a  way  of  taking  Quebec,  it  was 
in  the  last  degn€  a  forlorn  hope,  but  Wolie,  as  a  true  soldier, 
felt  the  imperafive  necessity  of  preventing  his  opponent  from 
sending  reinforcements  to  the  force  opp(»ing  Amherst,  and 
staked  everything  upon  achieving  this  at  least.  "  Happy  if 
our  efTorU  here,"  as  he  wrotc^  "  can  contribute  to  the  success 
of  His  Majesty's  arms  in  any- other  part  of  America.*'  What 
with  losses  in  action  ^nd  by.  sickness,  and  detachments  to 
guard  the  camps  and  batteries,  only  3600  men  could  Le  spared 
for  the  attempt.  These  embarked  on  the  warships  on  the 
evening  of  September  x  2,  and  sailed  up  stream.  The  watchful 
Montcalm  sent  a  detachment  to  observe  their  movements,  but 
the  ships  proceeded  to  a  point  well  above  the  cove,  luring  the 
detachment  out  of  the  way.  Then  at  i  a.m.  Wolfe,  with  hhlf 
his  force,  dropped  down  stream  in  the  boats  of  the  squadron 
and  landed.  The  path  was  guarded  by  a  redoubt,  but  the 
light  infantry  which  led  the  advance  scarcely  attempted  to 
follow  it,  scrambling  up  the  hillside  wherever  they  could  find  a 
foothold.  The  garrison  of  the  redoubt,  surtled  by  the  unfore- 
seen attack,  abandoned  the  work,'  and  by  daylight  Wolfe  had 
assembled  his  3600  men  on  the  plains  above  the  city.  Mont- 
calm,  meanwhile  had  been  held  in  check  by  a  demonstration 
of  part  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Saunders  on  Beauport,  but 
at  last,  realizing  that  the  real  attack  was  coming  from  the  other 
flank,  he  hurried  all  the  troops  he  could  collect  over  the  St 
Charles  and  drew  them  up  on  the  plain,  with  their  backs  to 
the  walls  of  the  upper  town.  He  took  the  offensive  at  once. 
He  had  plenty  of  militiamen  and  irregulars,  and  these  rapidly 
drove  the  British  light  infantry  on  to  their  main  body,  which 
was  threatened  on  both  flanks.  On  so  small  a  battlefield,  the 
troops  in  Wolfe's  line  of  battle  quickly  became  aware  that  the 
enemy  was  attacking  in  superior  force.  But  their  leader 
steadied  them  by  his  personal  example,  and  when  the  French 
came  within  close  range  one  "  perfect  volley  "  from  the  whole 
line  decided  the  battle.  Then  as  the  French  stopped,  with 
great  gaps  in  their  lines,  Wolfe  led  on  his  men  to  complete  the 
victory.  He  received  two  painful  wounds  and  then  a  shot 
through  the  breast.  His  last  order,  one  rare  indeed  in  the 
annals  of  i8th<entury  fighting,  was  to  send  a  force  to  the  St 
Charies  bridge  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French.  Montcalm 
too  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  next  day.  On  the  i8th 
of  September  Quebec  surrendered. 

QUBBBC  ACT,  the  title  usually  given  to  a  bill  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  3,  1774,  entitled  "  An  Act 
for  making  more  Effectual  Provision  for  the  Government  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  North  America."  It  passed  the 
House  of  Lords  on  May  17,  was  discussed  in  the  Commons 
from  May  26  to  June  13,  and  finally  passed  with  some  amend- 
menu.  These  were  accepted  by  the  Lords,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  the  bill  received  the  royal 
assent  on  June  22.  The  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
are  not  found  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  but  were  published 
separately  by  J.  Wright  in  1839.  The  speech  of  Lord  Chatham 
is  given  in  the  Chatham  Correspondence  (iv.  35i~3S3)' 

By  this  act  the  boundaries  of  the  Canadian  province  of 
Quebec  were  extended  so  as  to  include  much  of  the  country 
between  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  The  French  inhabitants 
of  the  province  were  granted  the  liberty  to  profess  "the 
religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome ";  the  French  civil  law  was 
established,  though  in  criminal  law  the  English  code  was 
introduced.  Government  was  vested  in  a  governor  and 
council,  a  representative  assembly  not  being  granted  till  the 
Constitutional  Act  of  1791. 

The  granting  of  part  of  the  Western  territory  to  Quebec, 
and  the  recogm'tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  greatly 
angered  the  American  colonies.  On  the  other  hand,-  it  did 
much  to  keep  the  French  Canadians  from  joining  the  Americaris 
in  the  coming  struggle.  The  act  is  still  looked  back  to  by  the 
French  in  Canada  as  their  great  charter  of  liberty. 


QUBDUNBURO,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Prussian  proxHnce 
of  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Bode,  near  the  N.W.  base  of 
the  Harz  Mountains,  12  miles  S.E.  by  rail  from  Halberstadt 
on  the  line  Magdeburg-Thale.  Pop.  (1905)  24,798,  almost 
all  Protestants.  It  consists  of  the  old  town,  which  is  still 
partly  surrounded  by  a  turreted  wall,  the  new  town  and  four 
suburbs.  On  the  west  it  is  commanded  by  the  castle,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  abbesses  of  Quedlinburg,  connected  with 
which  is  the  interesting  Schlosskirche,  which  was  dedicated 
in.  1 1 29  and  completely  restored  in  1862-82.  The  German 
king,  Henry  the  Fowler,  his  wife  Matilda,  and  Aurora, 
countess  of  Kdnigsmark,  the  mistress  of  Augustus  the  Strong, 
are  buried  in  the  Schlosskirche.  There  are  many  interesting 
articles  in  the  treasury.  The  Gothic  town  hall,  a  14th-century 
building,  restored  and  enlarged  in  1900,  conuins  a  collection 
of  antiquities,  and  near  it  stands  a  stone  figure  of  Roland. 
The  town  also  possesses  a  gymnasium  founded  in  1540  and 
now  containing  the  abbey  library  and  a  municipal  museum. 
It  has  a  fine  memorial  of  the  war  of  1870-71.  Quedlinburg  is 
famous  for  its  nurseries  and  market  gardens,  and  exports 
vegeuble  and  flower  seeds  to  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
Its  chief  manufactures  are  iron  goods,  machinery  and  cloth, 
and  it  has  a  trade  in  grain  and  cattle.  Near  the  town  is  the 
church  of  St  Wipertus,  which  dates  from  the  I2lh  century, 
and  has  a  crypt  of  the  loth  century. 

Quedlinburg  was  founded  as  a  fortress  by  Henry  the  Fowler 
about  922,  its  early  name  being  Quitlingen.  Soon  it  became 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  Saxon  emperors  and  was  the  scene 
of  several  diets.  It  afterwards  joined  the  Hanseatic  League. 
The  abbey  of  Quedlinburg  was  planned  by  Henry  the  Fowler, 
although  its  actual  foundation  is  due  to  his  son  Otto  the  Great. 
It  was  a  house  for  the  daughters  of  noble  Saxon  families  and 
was  richly  endowed,  owning  at  one  time  a  territory  about 
40  sq.  m.  in  area.  The  abbesses,  who  were  frequently  members 
of  the  imperial  house,  the  second  of  them  being  Otto's  daughter 
Matilda,  ranked  among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  had  no 
ecclesiastical  superior  except  the  pope.  The  town  at  first 
strove  vigorously  to  maintain  its  independence  of  them,  and 
to  this  end  invoked  the  aid  of  the  bishop  of  Halberstadt.  In 
1477,  however,  the  abbess  Hedwig,  aided  by  her  brothers, 
Ernest  and  Albert  of  Saxony,  compelled  the  bishop  to  with- 
draw, and  for  the  next  200  years  both  town  and  abbey  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.  In  1539  the 
townsmen  accepted  the  reformed  doctrines  and  the  abbey 
was  converted  into  a  Protestant  sisterhood.  In  1697  the 
elector  of  Saxony  sold  his  rights  over  Quedlinburg  to  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  for  240,000  thalers.  The  abbesses, 
however,  retained  certain  rights  of  jurisdiction,  and  disputes 
between  them  and  the  Prussian  government  were  frequent 
until  the  secularization  of  the  abbey  in  1803.  The  last  abbess 
was  Sophia  Albertina  (d.  1829),  sister  of  King  Charles  XIII. 
of  Sweden.  After  forming  for  a  few  years  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Westphalia,  the  abbey  lands  were  incorporated  with  Prussia 
in  1815. 

See  the  Urkundenbuch  der  Stadt  Quedlinburg,  edited  by  Janicke 
(Halle,  1873-82):  Rankc  and  Kugler.  Besckretbung  und  Geschichte 
der  Schlosskirche  tu  Quedlinburg  (Beriin,  1838):  Lorenz,  Alt -Qued- 
linburg, 1485-1698  (Halle.  1900);  andHuchs,  Fiihrer  durch  Quedlin- 
burg. For  the  history  of  the  abbey  aee  Fritsch,  Geschichte  des 
Reichsstifts  und  der  Stadt  Quedlinburg  (Quedlinburg.  1828). 

QUEEN  (O.E.  aoen,  wife,  related  to  "quean,"  O.E.  cwene, 
a  hussy;  cf.  Gr.  yvvii:  from  root  gan-,  to  produce;  cf.  genus, 
"  kin,"  &c.),  the  title  of  the  consort  or  wife  of  a  king  ("  queen 
consort"),  or  of  a  woman  who  is  herself  the  sovereign  rtiler 
of  a  sute  ("queen  regnant");  the  widow  of  a  former 
reigning  sovereign  is  a  "  queen  dowager,"  and,  when  the  mother 
of  the  reigning  sovereign,  a  "  queen  mother." 

For  the  position  of  the  queen  in  English  constitutional  law  see 
CoNsoKT.  and  for  her  household  see  Household,  Royal. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  BOUNTY,  the  name  applied  to  a  perpetual 
fund  of  first-fruits  and  tenths  granted  by  a  charter  of  (^ueen 
Anne,  and  confirmed  by  statute  in  1703  (2^3  Anne,  c.  u)t 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  livings  of  the  poorer^AngUcan 
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clergy.  First-fruits  (annates)  and  tenths  (decintae)  formed 
originally  part  of  the  revenue  paid  by  the  clergy  to  the  papal 
exchequer.  The  former  consist  of  the  first  whole  year's  profit 
of  all  spiritual  preferments,  the  latter  of  one-tenth  of  their 
annual  profits  after  the  first  year.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  two  acts  (s  &  6  Anne,  c.  24,  and  6  Anne,  c.  27) 
about  3900  poor  livings  under  the  annual  value  of  £$0  were 
discharged  from  first-fruits  and  tenths.  The  income  derived 
from  first-fruits  and  tenths  was  annexed  to  the  revenue  of 
the  crown  m  1535  (26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3),  and  so  continued  until 
1703.  Since  that  date  there  has  been  a  Urge  mass  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  the  «fiect  of  which 
will  be  found  set  forth  in  a  Report  of  a  Joint  Select  Committee 
on  the  Qveen  Anne*s  Bounty  Board,  1900.  The  governors 
consist  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  some  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  government,  and  the  chief  legal  and  judicial 
authorities.  The  augmentation  proceeds  on  the  principle 
of  assisting  the  smallest  benefices  first.  All  the  cures  not 
exceeding  £10  per  annum  must  have  received  £200  before 
the  governors  can  proceed  to  assist  those  not  exceeding  £20 
per  annum.  In  order  to  encourage  benefactions,  the  governors 
may  give  £200  to  cures  not  exceeding  £45  a  year,  where,  apy 
person  will  give  the  same  or  a  greater  sum.  The  average 
income  from  first-fruits  and  tenths  is  a  little  more  than 
£16,000  a  year.  In  1906  the  trust  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  governors  amounted  to  £7,023,000.  The  grants  in  1906 
amounted  to  £28,607,  the  benefactions  to  £29.888.  The 
accounts  are  laid  annually  before  the  king  in  council  and  the 
houses  of  parliament.  The  duties  of  the  governors  are  not 
confined  to  the  augmentation  of  benefices.  They  may  in 
addition  lend  money  for  the  repair  and  rebuilding  of  residences 
and  for  the  execution  of  works  required  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations  Acts,  and  may  receive  and  apply  compensation 
money  in  respect  of  the  enfranchisement  of  copyholds  on  any 
benefice.  The  governors  are  unpaid;  the  treasurer  and 
secretary  receives  a  salary  of  £1000  a  year.  He  is  appointed 
by  patent  under  the  great  seal,  and  holds  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown. 

QUEENBOROUGH*  a  municipal  borough  in  the  Faversham 
parliamentary  division  of  Kent,  England,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
close  to  the  junction  of  the  Swale  and  Medway,  2  m.  S.  of 
Sbccrness  on  the  South-Eastern  &  Chatham  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  1544.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  has  been  revived  in 
modern  times  by  the  establishment  by  the  railway  company 
of  a  branch  line  from  Sitlingboume  in  connexion  with  a  service 
of  mail  and  passenger  steamers  to  Flushing  (Holland),  which 
run  twice  daily.  The  first  copperas  factory  in  England  was 
established  at  Queenborough  in  1579,  by  Matthias  Falconer,  of 
Brabant.  In  1890  Portland  cement  works  were  built,  and 
there  is  a  large  trade  in  timber.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  4  aldermen  and  1 2  councillors.   Area,  302  acres. 

A  fortress,  called  Sheppey  Castle,  is  said  to  have  existed  from 
an  early  period  for  guarding  the  passage  of  the  Swale  river. 
Queenborough  Castle  was  built  about  1361  by  Edward  III.,  who 
named  the  town  after  Queen  Philippa  and  made  it  a  free  borough, 
with  a  governing  body  of  a  mayor  and  two  bailiffs.  Charters 
were  granted  by  subsequent  sovereigns  down  to  Charles  I.,  who 
reincorporated  the  town  under  the  title  of  the  mayor,  jurats, 
bailiffs  and  burgesses  of  Queenborough.  The  castle  never  had 
any  military  history,  and  having  been  seized  by  parliament 
together  with  the  other  royal  possessions,  and  being  considered 
of  insufficient  importance  for  repair,  was  demolished  during 
the  Commonwealth.  The  borough  subsequently  decreased  in 
importance.  The  chief  part  of  the  population  were  employed  in 
the  oyster  fishery.  The  town  was  first  represented  in  parliament 
by  two  members  in  1572;  it  lost  its  franchise  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS,  a  compact  group  lying  off 
the  northern  part  of  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  and  forming 
part  of  that  province  of  Canada.  Geologically  the  group  is 
composed  mainly  of  Triassic,  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata, 
penetrated  by  intrusive , rocks.    It  occupies  a  position  similar 


to  that  held  by  Vancouver  Island  farther  to  the  south.  In  regud 
to  the  mainland  coast  and  its  immediately  adjacent  islands,  but 
is  separated  by  a  somewhat  wider  sea  from  the  coast.  It  was 
named  by  Captain  Dixon,  who  visited  the  islands  in  the  **Qucea 
Charlotte"  in  1787.  Although  the  islands  promise  to  become 
important,  because  of  their  excellent  harbours,  the  discovery  of 
good  seams  of  bituminous  coal  (beside  the  anthracite  already 
known),  their  abundant  timber  of  certain  kinds  and  tbdr 
prolific  fisheries,  but  little  settlenfent  has  taken  place.  The 
wonderfully  productive  halibut  fisheries  of  Hecate  Strait,  which 
separates  these  islands  from  the  mainland  and  its  adjacent 
islands,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  fishing  companies,  and 
great  quantities  of  this  fish  are  taken  regularly  and  shipped 
across  the  continent  in  cold  storage.  The  natives,  the  Hoida 
people,  constitute  with  little  dmibt  the  finest  race,  and  that 
roost  advanced  in  the  arts,  of  the  entire  west  coast  of  North 
America.  They  had  developed  in  its  highest  degree  the  peculiar 
conventional  art  of  the  north-west  coast  Indians,  which  is  found 
in  decreasing  importance  among  the  Tsimshians  on  the  west, 
the  Tlingit  on  the  north  and  the  Kwakiutl  and  other  tribes 
farther  south  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  carved  totem  posts  of 
the  Haida,  standing  in  front  of  the  heavily  framed  houses,  or  at 
a  little  distance  from  them,  represent  the  coats  of  arms  of  the 
respective  families  of  the  tribes  and  generally  exhibit  dcsipos 
treated  in  a  bold  and  original  manner,  highly  conventionalized 
but  always  recognizable  in  their  purport  by  any  one  familiar 
with  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  animal  forms  portrayed. 
These  primitive  monuments  are,  however,  rapidly  falling  u> 
decay,  and  the  people  who  erectod  them  are  becoming  reduced 
in  number  and  spirit.  The  native  population  of  the  islands  is 
less  than  700.  (F.  D.  A.) 

QUEENSBERRY,  EARLS,  MARQUESSES  AND  DUKES 
OP.  The  Queensberry  title,  one  of  the  many  with  which  the 
Scottish  house  of  Douglas  is  associated,  originated  in  the  creatioe 
of  Sir  William  Douglas  (d.  1640)  as  earl  of  Queensberry  in  1633. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Dnimlanrig 
(d.  1616).  His  grandson  William,  the  3rd  earl  (1637-1695). 
was  created  marquess  of  Queensberry  in  1682  and  duke  of 
Queensberry  in  1684;  he  was  lord  justice  general  and  oa 
extraordinary  lord  of  session.  He  was  also  lord  high  treasurer 
of  Scotland,  and  served  James  II.  as  lord  high  commissioner  10 
the  parliament  of  1685,  but  in  1686  he  was  depfived  of  his 
offices.  He  had  assented  to  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary 
and  had  again  enjoyed  the  royal  favour  before  he  died  00  the 
28th  of  March  1695.  His  son  James  Douglas,  the  2nd  duke 
(1662-1 711),  was  bom  at  Sanquhar  Castle  on  the  i8ih  of 
September  1662,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
afterwards  spending  some  time  in  foreign  travel.  At  the 
Revolution  of  1688  he  sided  with  "William  of  Orange  and  was 
made  a  privy  councillor;  after  he  had  become  duke  of  Queens- 
berry in  1695  he  was  appointed  an  extraordinary  lord  of  sessioa 
and  keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  He  was  the  royal  commissioner 
to  the  famous  Scottish  pariiametit  which  met  in  1700.  and  just 
after  the  accession  of  Anne  in  1702  he  was  made  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state  for  Scotland.  In  the  latter  part  of  1703  be 
came  under  a  temporary  ck>ud  through  his  connexion  with  the 
Jacobite  intriguer,  Simon  Eraser,  Lord  Lovat,  who  had  utilized 
Queensberry 's  jealousy  of  the  duke  of  Atholl  to  obtain  a  com- 
mission from  him  to  get  evidence  in  France  which  would  impli- 
cate Atholl.  The  plot  was  betrayed  by  Robert  Ferguson,  and 
Queensberry  was  deprived  of  his  offices.  However,  in  1705  be 
was  restored  and  in  1706  he  was  again  commissioner  to  the 
Scottish  parliament;  in  this  capacity  he  showed  great  ability 
in  carrying  through  the  treaty  for  the  union  of  the  two  crowas. 
which,  chiefly  owing  to  h!s  influence  and  skill,  was  completed  io 
1707.  For  this  he  was  very  unpopular  in  Scotland,  but  be 
received  a  pension  of  £3000  a  year.  In  1708  he  w^  created 
duke  of  Dover  and  marquess  of  Beverley,  and  he  obtained  a 
special  remainder  by  which  his  titles  were  to  pass  to  his  second 
surviving  son  Charles,  and  not  to  his  eldest  son  James,  who  wis 
an  idiot.  In  February  1709  he  was  appointed  third  stctcluyol 
state,  and  he  died  on  the  6ih  of  July  171 1. 
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Charles  Douglas,  the  yd  duke  (1698- 17  78),  who  had  been 
created  earl  of  Solway  in  1706,  was  lord  justice  general  from 
1763  until  his  death  in  October  1778.  In  1720  he  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Henry  Hyde,  4th  earl  of  Clarendon; 
this  lady,  a  famous  beauty,  although  very  eccentric,  was  the 
friend  of  many  of  the  wits  and  writers  of  her  day,  notably  of 
Gay,  Swift  and  Walpole.  She  died  on  the  17th  of  July  1777. 
Their  two  sons  predeceased  the  duke,  and  when  he  died  his 
British  titles,  including  the  dukedom  of  Dover,  became  extinct, 
but  the  Scottish  titles  passed  to  his  cousin,  William,  3rd  earl 
of  March  (i 734-1810). 

This  William  Douglas,  who  now  became  the  4th  duke  of 
Queensberry,  is  best  known  by  his  soubriquet  of  "  Old  Q."  On 
the  turf  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  of  his  time, 
and  his  escapades  and  extravagances  were  notorious.  From 
1766  to  1776  he  was  vice-admiral  of  Scotland,  and  in  1760  he 
was  made  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  by  George  III.;  but  later 
he  was  an  associate  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  being  removed 
from  his  office  in  the  royal  household  in  1 789.  A  generous  patron 
of  the  stage  and  of  art,  he  was  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  "  noble 
sportsman"  of  the  dissolute  type,  and  his  degeneracy  was  the 
theme  both  of  Wordsworth  and  of  Burns.  He  died  unmarried, 
but  not  without  children,  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  December 
x8io.  The  dukedom  of  Queensberry  and  some  of  his  other 
titles,  together  with  his  fine  seat  Drumlanrig  Castle,  now  passed 
to  Henry  Scott,  3rd  duke  of  Buccleuch,  in  whose  family  they 
still  remain;  but  the  marquessate  of  Queensberry  descended 
to  Sir  Charles  Douglas  (177 7-1 837),  the  representative  of 
another  branch  of  the  Douglas  family,  who  became  the  5th 
marquess. 

John  Sholto  Douglas,  8th  marqueiss  of  Queensberry 
(1844-1Q00),  son  of  Archibald  William,  the  7th  marquess 
(1818-1858),  became  a  well-known  patron  of  sport  and  particu- 
larly of- pugilism.  He  helped  to  found  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Club  in  i860,  and  the  new  rules  for  prize-fighting,  drawn  up  in 
1867,  were  called  after  him  the  "  Queensberry  Rules."  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Alfred  Montgomery,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Percy  Sholto,  9th  marquess  (b.  1868). 

QUEENSCLIFF,  a  town  of  Grant  county,  Victoria,  Australia, 
68  m.  by  land  and  32  by  sea  S.W.  by  S.  of  Melbourne.  Pop. 
(iQoi)  2025.  It  lies  on  Shortlands  BlufF,  a  small  peninsula 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  the  Narrows,  a  contracted 
strip  of  land  some  400  yds.  broad.  Queenscllff  Is  a  favourite 
watering-place,  having  a  fine  pier  and  excellent  and  safe  sea- 
bathing. It  is  also  a  pilot  station;  and  the  quarantine  station 
for  vessels  entering  Port  Phillip  is  near  the  town. 

QUEENS'S  COUNTY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of. 
Leinster,  bounded  N.W.  and  N.  by  King's  County,  £.  by 
Kildare,  S.  by  Carlow  and  Kilkenny,  and  W.  by  Tipperary; 
area,  434.723  acres,  or  about  664  sq.  m.  The  surface  isior  the 
most  part  level  or  gently  undulating,  but  in  the  north-west 
rises  into  the  elevations  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  the 
highest  summit  being  Arderin,  1733  ft.  In  the  central  part 
of  the  county  there  is  a  large  extent  of  bog.  The  south-east 
portion  is  included  in  the  Leinster  coalfield.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  county  is  drained  either  by  the  Barrow,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  and  forms  at  various 
points  the  boundary  with  King's  County,  Kildare  and  Carlow, 
or  by  the  Nore,  which  enters  the  county  from  Tipperary  near 
Borris-in-Ossory,  and  flows  cast  and  then  south  till  it  reaches 
Kilkenny.  The  lakes  are  few  and  small,  the  largest  being 
Lough  Anaghmore  on  the  north-western  boundary.  The 
Grand  Canal  enters  the  county  at  Portarlington,  and  runs 
southwards  to  the  Barrow  in  Kildare,  a  branch  passing  west- 
wards 12  miles  to  Mountmellick. 

The  limestone  plain  prevails  in  this  county,  but  the  high 
coalfield,  shared  with  Kilkenny  and  Carlow,  rises  from  it  in 
the  south;  while  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  a  round-backed 
Old  Red  Sandstone  mass  with  Silurian  inliers,  dominate  the 
lowland  west  of  Maryborough.  The  limestone  itself  produces 
a  range  of  hills  near  Stradbally,  on  which  the  fortress  of  Duna- 
mase  stands  conspicuously.    Esker-gravels  provide  sandy  soils 


in  many  places.  Clay-uronstone  was  formerly  raised  in  con- 
nexion with  the  anthracite  from  the  coalfield. 

The  climate  is  diy  and  healthy.  Originally  a  great  extent 
of  the  surface  was  occupied  with  bog,  but  by  draining  much  of 
it  has  been  converted  into  good  land.  For  the  most  part  it 
is  very  fertile  except  in  the  hilly  districts  towards  the  north, 
and  there  is  some  remarkably  rich  land  in  the  south-east.  The 
acreage  under  pasture  is  not  quite  twice  that  of  tillage.  Dairy- 
farming  is  extensively  practised.  Agriculture  forms  the  chief 
occupation,  but  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods 
is  carried  on  to  a  small  extenL  The  main  line  of  the  Great 
Southern  &  Western  railway  traverses  the  county  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.  by  way  of  Portarlington  and  Maryborough;  from 
the  latter  town  branches  run  N.  to  Mountmellick  and  S.  to 
Waterford,  and  from  Ballybrophy  a  line  runs  W.  to  Birr 
(Parsonstown)  and  to  Limerick. 

The  population  (63,855  in  1891;  57,417  2n  1901)  decreases 
in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  Irish  counties,  and  emigration 
is  considerable.  Of  the  total  about  88%  are  Roman 
Catholic,  and  almost  the  whole  is  rural.  Maryborough  (the 
county  town,  pop.  2957),  Mountmellick  (2407)  and  Mountrath 
(1304),  with  Portarlington  (1943,  partly  in  King's  County), 
are  the  principal  towns.  The  county  is  divided  into  eleven 
baronies.  Ecclesiastically  it  is  in  the  ProtesUnt  dioceses  of 
Dublin,  Killaloe  and  Ossory,  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  dio- 
ceses of  Kildare  and  I^ighiin,  Ossory  and  Killaloe.  Assizes 
are  held  at  Maryborough,  and  quarter  sessions  at  Abbeyleix, 
Borris-in-Ossory,  Graigue  (a  suburb  of  Carlow),  Maryborough, 
Mountmellick  and  Stiadbally.  .  The  county  is  divided  into  the 
Leix  and  Ossory  parliamentary  divisions.  To  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment two  members  were  returned  for  the  county  and  two  each 
for  the  boroughs  of  Ballinakill,  Maryborough  and  Portarlington. 

The  territory  now  included  in  Queen's  County  covered  the 
districts  of  Leix,  Slewmargy,  Irry  and  part  of  Glenmaliry,  until 
in  1556  it  was  made  shire  ground  under  the  name  of  Queen's 
County,  in  h&t)our  of  Queen  Mary,  the  place  chosen  for  the 
county  town  being  named  Maryborough.  Three  miles  south  of 
Stradbally  is  Dun  of  Clopook,  an  ancient  dun  or  fort  occupying 
the  whole  extent  of  the  hill.  Aghaboe,  where  there  are  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of 
Ossory.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  abbey  of  Timahoe  founded 
by  St  Mochua  in  the  6th  century,  but  in  the  neighbourhood 
there  is  a  fine  round  tower,  96  ft.  high.  Abbeyleix,  a  small 
market  town  south  of  Maryborough,  had  a  famous  Cbtercian 
foundation  of  the  12th  century.  The  church  of  Killeshin,  in 
the  S.E.  of  the  county,  exhibits  fine  carving  of  the  Norman 
period.  Among  the  principal  old  castles  are  the  ruined  fortress 
of  the  O'Mores  occupying  the  precipitous  rock  of  Dunamase, 
3  m.  E.  of  Maryborough,  Borris-in-Ossory  on  the  Nore,  and 
Lea  Castle  on  the  Barrow,  near  Portarlington,  erected  by  the 
Fitxgeralds  about  1260,  burnt  by  Edward  Bruce  in  131 5,  again 
rebuilt,  and  in  1650  laid  in  ruins  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell. 

QUEENSFERRY.  a  royal  and  police  burgh  of  Linlithgow- 
shire,  ScotUnd.  Pop.  (1901)  1850.  It  is  situated  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  9  m.  by  road  N.W.  of  Edin- 
burgh and  about  x  m.  from  Dalmeny  station  on  the  North 
British  railway,  and  is  sometimes  called  South  (^eensferry, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Queensferry  on  the  opposite  shore. 
Of  old  it  was  the  ferry  giving  access  to  Dunfermline  and  other 
places  on  the  north  side  of  the  firth,  its  use  in  this  respect  by 
Margaret,  the  queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  originating  its  name; 
just  as  Port  Edgar,  )  m.  W.,  was  named  after  her  brother, 
Edgar  Atheling.  'The  Hawes  Inn,  which  figures  in  Scott's 
Antiquary,  was  the  terminus  of  the  run  from  Edinburgh  in  the 
coaching  days.  Queensferry  became  a  burgh  of  royalty  in 
1363,  a  royal  burgh  in  1639  and  a  police  burgh  in  1882,  and 
belongs  to  the  Stirling  district  group  of  parliamentary  burghs 
(with  Siiriing,  Culross,  Dunfermline  and  Inverkcithing).  The 
principal  structures  include,  besides  the  small  parish  church  of 
Dalmeny  (the  best  example  of  pure  Norman  in  Scotland),  the 
Countess  of  Rosebery  Memorial  Hall  (erected  in  1893  by  the 
earl  of  Rosebery),  a  library  and  reading-room,  and  a  public 
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hall  which  also  does  duty  as  a  town  hall.  A  drmelite  friary 
was  converted  into  an  Episcopal  chapel  in  1890.  There  is  a 
large  oil-works  in  the  parish.  Dalmeny  House,  the  seat  of  the 
earl  of  Rosebery,  lies  in  beautifully  wooded  grounds  about 
a  m.  E.  of  the  ferry.  In  the  park,  on  the  seashore  facing  Drum 
Sands,  stands  Bambougle  Castle,  a  building  of  unknown  age 
which  became  the  seat  of  the  Mowbrays  in  the  xath  century. 
After  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  earls  of  Haddington,  it  was 
purchased  in  i66a  by  Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  an  ancestor  of 
the  earl  of  Rosebery.  The  castle  was  thoroughly  restored  in 
s88o.  Dundas  Castle,  x}  m.  S.  of  Queensferiy,  was  a  seat  of 
the  Dundases  from  11 24  to  1875,  was  besieged  in  1449,  received 
a  visit  from  Cromwell  in  1651  and  was  partly  rebuilt  about 
X850.  Hopetoun  House,  nearly  3  m.  W.  of  the  ferry,  was 
begun  about  1696  from  the  plans  of  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Kinross 
and  completed  by  Robert  Adam.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  marquess 
of  liinlithgow.  Abercom,  a  little  to  the  west,  gave  the  title 
of  duke  to  a  branch  of  the  Hamiltons.  It  was  the  site  of  an 
ancient  monastery,  and  from  68x  to  685  the  see  of  the  earliest 
bishopric  in  Scotland. 

QUEENSLAND,  a  state  of  the  Australian  commonwealth, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
Australian  continent,  and  comprising  also  the  islands  in  Torres 
Strait.  (For  map,  see  Austraua.)  It  lies  between  xo"  and 
29"  S.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Torres  Strait  and  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  on  the  W.  by  South  Australia  and  the  Northern 
Territory,  on  the  S.  by  New  South  Wales  and  on  the  E.  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  an  area  of  668,497  sq.  m.,  a  coast- 
line of  3000,  is  1 250  m.  long  and  950  m.  wide  at  its  widest  part. 

With  so  extensive  a  seaboard  Queensland  is  well  favoured 
with  poru  on  the  Pacific  side.  Moreton  Bay  receives  the 
Brisbane  river,  on  whose  banks  Brisbane,  the  capital,  stands. 
Maryborough  port  is  on  the  Mary,  which  flows  into  Wide  Bay; 
Bundaberg,  on  the  Burnett;  Gladstone,  on  Port  Curtis;  Rock- 
hampton,  up  the  Fitzroy  (Keppel  Bay);  Mackay,  on  the 
Pioneer;  Bowen,  on  Port  Denison;  Townsville,  on  Cleveland 
Bay.  Cairns  and  Port  Douglas  are  near  Trinity  Bay;  Card- 
well  is  on  Rockingham  Bay;  Cooktown,  on  the  Endeavour; 
Thursday  Island  port,  near  Cape  York;  and  Normanton 
and  Burketown  near  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  quiet  Iimer 
Passage,  between  the  shore  of  the  Greal  Barrier  Reejf,  xaoo  m. 
long,  favours  the  north-eastern  Queensland  ports.  Brisbane 
was  founded  in  1826,  but  colonization  was  restricted  until 
1842,  when  the  Moreton  Bay  district  of  New  South  Wales  was 
thrown  open  to  settlers.  It  was  named  "  Queensland  **  on 
its  separation  from  the  mother  colony  in  1859.  ^  broad 
plateau,  from  2000  to  5000  ft.  in  height,  extends  from 
north  to  south,  at  from  20  to  100  m.  from  the  coast,  forming 
the  Main  Range.  The  Coast  Range  is  less  elevated.  A  plateau 
goes  westward  from  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  throwing  most 
of  its  waters  northward  to  the  gulf.  The  Main  Range  sends 
numerous  but  short  streams  to  the  Pacific,  and  a  few  long 
ones  south-westward,  lost  in  earth  or  shallow  lakes,  unless 
feeding  the  river  Darling.  Going  northward,  the  leading 
rivers,  in  order,  are  the  Logan,  Brisbane,  Mary,  Burnett, 
Fitzroy,  Burdekin,  Herbert,  Johnstone  and  Endeavour.  The 
Fitzroy  receives  the  Mackenzie  and  Dawson;  the  Burdekin 
is  supplied  by  the  Cape,  Belyando  and  Suttor.  The  chief 
gulf  streams  are  the  Mitchell,  Flinders,  Leichhardt  and  Albert. 
The  great  dry  western  plains  have  the  Barcoo,  Diamantina, 
Georgina,  Warrego,  Maranoa  and  Condamine.  (T.  A.  C.) 

Ceo/o^v.— Oueensland  consists  geologicany  of  three  areas.  The 
eastern  division  of  the  state,  including  all  the  Cape  York  Peninsula 
and  the  mountainous  areas  behind  the  coast,  is  occupied  by  the 
Queensland   Highlands,  which  are  built  up  of  a  foundation  of 


Archean  and  contorted  Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks,  upon  whkh  rest 
some  dieets  of  comparatively  horisontal  Upper  Palaeozoic 


and 


Mesozoic  rocks.  The  rocks  of  the  Highlands  sink  to  the  west  below 
the  Western  Plains,  which  consist  in  the  main  of  a  sheet  of 
Cretaceous  days,  capped  by  isolated  ridges  and  peaks  of  Desert 
Sandstone.  In  the  far  west  the  plains  end  against  the  foot  of  an 
Archean  tabtdand,  which  b  the  north-eastern  projection  of  the 
Western  Plateau  of  Australia. 
The  oldeat  rocks  in  Queensland  are  gneisses  and  schists,  which 


appear  to  underlie  the  whole  of  the  state.  They  were  oilgiBaOy 
regarded  as  meumorphoced  Silurian  rocks,  which  had  been  coDvened 
into  gneiss,  mica-schists  and  homblende-sdiists.  Their  Sihariaa 
age  was  affirmed  owing  to  their  lithological  resemblance  to  rocks 
in  Victoria,  which  were  then  regarded  as  Silurian,  but  haw  since 
been  shown  to  be  Archean.  The  gneisses  and  schists  occupy  the 
Barklay  Tableland,  the  Cbncurry  Goldficld  and  the  rocks  of  the 
Mackinlay  district  in  the  west  of  the  state.  The  second  chid 
Archean  area  is  around  Charters  Towers  and  the  Cape  GoldSeid: 
it  includes  quartzites,  conglomerates  and  slates,  striking  fraa 
north-west  to  south-east.  The  third  Archean  area  oocupses  the 
Gilbert,  Woolgar  and  Etheridge  Goldfields.  and  is  oompoaed  d 
schists  trending  from  west  to  east,  and  with  dikes  of  dkvite  and 
quartz-porphyry.  Smaller  Archean  outcrops  occur  south  of  Bowca 
in  the  Clarke  Range  and  on  the  Peak  Downs.  To  the  An^esa 
series  doubtless  bebng  some  of  the  many  granitic  maasifa.  indiMfing 
those  of  Charters  Towers.  Ravenswood  and  Croydon;  but  sook 
of  the  granitic  rocks  are  of  Lower  Carboniferous  age,  and  some 
are  apparently  Mesozok. 

The  Lower  Palaeozoic  sedimentary  rocks  are  widdy  distributed, 
but  owing  to  the  rarity  of  fossils  they  are  not  wdl  known.  In  the 
south-west  of  Queensland  there  are  some  Ordovidaa  rocks,  the 
eastern  continuation  of  those  in  the  Macdonnell  Ranges.  Silnriu 
limestones  occur  in  the  mining  fidd  of  Chilh^oe  and  at  Mooat 
Wyatt.  The  Upper  Palaeozoic  systems  are  wdl  devdor  ^ 
when  many  of  the  schists,  whichihave  been  induded  in  the  I 
are  eliminated.  The  Middle  Devonian  is  represented  by  the 
Burdekin  limestones,  which  contain  a  rich  fossil  fauna  oorrespoodii^ 
to  the  Bucban  and  Bind!  limestones  of  Victoria.  The  Middle 
Devonian  limestones  occur  on  the  Marble  and  Hunter  Islands  ia 
the  Northumberland  Archipelago.  The  Devonian  nocks  ia  the 
PentUuid  and  Gilbert  district  are  estimated  by  Jack  to  be  over 
20.000  ft.  in  thickness:  but  they  probably  include  aome  Lower 
Palaeozoic  beds. 

The  Queensland  Carboniferous  system  is  divided  into  five  strits 
the  Gympie,  Star  and  the  three  divisions  of  the  Bowen  beds.  The 
lowest  senses  is  the  Gympie,  which  occurs  between  Brisbane  and 
Maryborough.  It  consists  of  shales  and  sandstones,  and  is 
traversed  by  dikes  of  diorite,  whkh  often  contain  pyrites  and  gdd. 
The  age  of  these  gold-bearing  rocks  is  proved  by  the  psesenoe  d 
such  fossils  as  Proauctus  cara  and  Prolpretepom  ample.  Tht  Gympie 
series  b  well  developed  in  the  districts  of  Burnett.  Beted  Sonnd 
Bay  and  Wide  Bay,  along  the  coast  from  Port  Curtis  to  the  sooth  d 
Cape  Palmerston.  The  Gympie  beds  are  greatly  contorted;  and 
those  of  the  Star  series  are  rq^arded  as  younger,  because  they  are 
less  disturbed.  They  are  best  known  in  the  basins  of  the  ureal 
and  Little  Star  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Uf^ier  Burdekbi.  lliey 
are  best  developed  on  the  Belyando  river  and  in  the  Dnuaaaflod 
Range,  where  the  shales  and  sandstones  yidd  abundant  fossi 
fish;  on  the  Star  river  the  shales  contain  Lepidcdemdnm.  The 
Bowen  beds  are  divided  into  three  series  which  represent  the  vpptr 
part  of  the  Carboniferous^  The  Lower  Bowen  secies  coasists  of 
agglomerates  and  altered  rocks  exposed  in  the  Toussaint  Range; 
farther  south,  the  Lower  Bowen  beds  consist  of  grits,  eandstonrs 
and  shales,  which  have  been  altered  by  some  granitic  iotrasioas. 
The  Middle  Bowen  series  contains  be<to  with  Prcdmchu  com  and 
GtcssopUris.  The  Upper  Bowen  beds  contain  coal  seams,  abmdant 
remains  of  dossopleris  and  one  marine  band.  They  form  the  centre 
of  the  basin  of  the  Bowen  coalfield;  while  the  Middle  Bowea  beds 
outcrop  in  a  band  around  it.  The  Upper  Bowen  beds 
at  Towns^lle  and  Cooktown  in  Northmi  Queensland. 

The  rocks  of  the  Mesosoic  group  may  be  divided  into  1    

of  which  the  lower  includes  terrestrial  deposits  containing  cod 
seams;  the  upper  b  mainly  a  marine  formation,  but  tt  teminates 
with  a  further  development  of  terrestrial  deposits.  The  Lover 
Mesosoic  divinon  includes  the  Bumim  and  Ipswich  series.  The 
Burrum  series  occure  along  the  eastern  coast  from  L^una  Bay. 
through  Wide  Bay  and  Maryborough,  to  Blackwater  Credc;  and 
it  extends  inland  for  about  30  m..  where  it  b  faulted  agsiast 
the  Gympie  bed&  The  western  edee  of  the  Burrum  bcda  are  de> 
scribed  as  highly  altered  in  places,  oy  contact  with  granites.  The 
Ipswich  series  occupies  12,000  sq.  m.  in  the  south-eastern  comer 
(M  Queensland,  and  is  the  northern  continuation  of  the  Upper 
Clarence  series  of  New  South  Wales.  It  conuins  coal  seams  mdk 
have  been  worked,  though  the  coal  is  of  inferior  value  to  that  d 
the  Carboniferous  of  New  South  Wales.  One  seam,  on  Scewans 
Creek,  near  Rockhampton,  b  26  ft.  thick.  Interfoeddcd  basahs 
occur  in  the  Ipswich  beds,  forming  the  scarp  of  the  ToowoonAs 
Rai^e.  The  Burrum  and  Ipswich  beds  have  been  included  in  the 
Trias  and  the  Jurassic,  or  in  both  systems  as  the  Trias-Jura,  hot 
according  to  A.  C.  Seward  their  characteristic  fossil.  Totmwptms 
daintreei,  b  of  Lower  Oolitk  age. 

The  Cretaceous  system  b  represented  by  a  lower  group  of  mariae 
clays  forming  the  Rolling  Downs  formation.  They  are  said  to  rest 
omformably  upon  the  Ipswich  beds,  and  some  of  the  fossils  fooad 
in  these  beds  were  first  described  as  Upper  Oolitic  The  afBaitifs 
of  the  fauna  are  in  part  with  Lower  Cretaceous  and  in  part  with  the 
Cenonuuuan;  sojboth  these  series  may  be  represented.  The  RoO- 
tng  Downs  formation  consisu  in  the  main  of  days,  fonning  the 
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impermeable  cover  over  the  subterranean  stores  of  water,  which 
maintain  the  flowing  wells  of  central  Australia.  The  Rolling  Downs 
formation  underlies  the  whole  of  the  Western  Plains  of  Queensland, 
from  the  foot  of  the  Queensland  Highlands,  westward  to  the  Barklay 
Tableland ;  and  it  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on  the  north, 
across  the  state  into  South  Australia  and  New  South  Wales.  The 
Desert  Sandstone  overlies  the  Rolling  Downs  formation.  Its 
aee  is  shown  to  be  Upper  Cretaceous  by  some  marine  fossils  from 
Maryborough  and  Croydon,  which  are  said  to  be  from  rocks  inter- 
bedded  in  It.  In  the  mterior,  the  Desert  Sandstone  is  entirely  of 
terrestrial  and  lacustrine  oririn,  and  the  only  fossils  are  obscure 
plant  remains  and  the  silidned  trunks  of  trees.  C^ossopUris  has 
been  collected  on  Betts  Creek  from  a  rock  idendfied  as  Desert  Sand- 
stone, which  is  said  to  overlie  the  Rolling  Downs  formation;  but 
there  is  probably  some  mistake  in  the  stratigraphy,  as  dossopieris 
is  onlv  found  in  Coal  Measures  which  are  clearly  of  Palaeozoic  age. 
If  it  nad  survived  into  the  Cretaceous,  some  specimens  of  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  obtained  from  the  coal  seams  of  the  Lower 
Mcsozoic  The  Desert  Sandstone  once  •  covered  neariy  three- 
quarters  of  Queensland,  having  a  wider  range  than  the  Rolling 
Downs  formation.  It  was  formed  partly  on  land,  partly  in  fresh- 
water lakes  and  i>artly  in  arms  of  the  sea,  as  at  Croydon  and  Maiv- 
borough..  There  is  no  trace  of  volcanic  rocks  in  this  period,  and  tne 
vitreous  surface  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  is  due  to  the,  deposition 
of  efflorescent  chert.  The  Desert  Sandstone  formation  has  now 
been  weathered  into  isolated  plateaus  and  teat-shaped  hills. 

The  Cainozoic  group  includes  many  volcanic  rocla,  mainly  sheets 
of  basalt,  as  at  Townsville  and  Hughenden.  Near  Herberton, 
between  the  head  of  the  Burdeldn  and  the  Einuleigh  Riverii  the 
basalts  occupy  aooo  sq.  m.  of  country.  Their  age  appears  tp  be 
Oligocene,  as  they  probably  correspond  with  the  oldest  Caincosoic 
basalts  of  Victoria.  Volcanic  rocks  of  a  later  period  occur  non|n  of 
Cooktown,  and  in  the  Einasleigh  River,  where  the  eruptive  centres 
are. recognizable;  and  a  series  of  hot  springs,  some  of  which  are 
described  as  geysers,  represent  tlie  last  stage  of  volcanic  acti>nty. 
The  most  important  Cainozoic  sedimentary  rocks  are  the  bone 
breccias,  made  up  of  bones  of  extinct  marsupials,  such  as  Diprolodcn, 
ThyUucUo  and  giant  Kangaroos.  They  appear  to  have  been 
bogged  in  the  mud  by  drying  water  holes,  durinff  droughts.  The 
bones  also  occur  in  beds  of  gravel  and  sand,  and  they  nave  been 
found  in  places  covered  by  i88  ft.  of  overlying  deposits.  Caves 
occur  in  the  limestones,  and  on  their  floors  there  are  beds 
yieldii^  bones  of  marsupials  and  extinct  birds;  but  no  well 
authenticated  case  of  the  ancient  remains  of  man  has  yet  been 
established. 

The  chief  mineral  product  of  Queensland  is  gold,  found  in  veins 
in  Archean.  Palaeozoic  and  Lower  Mesozoic  rocks.^  The  most 
famousgold  mines  are  Mount  Morgan,  now  changin|;int6  a  copper 
mine.  Charters  Towers  and  Gympie.  Tin  is  found  m  the  fields  of 
Herberton,  Cooktown  and  Stannary  Hills.  Copper  occurs  near 
Herberton,  Chillagoe  and  Mungana,  coal  in  southern  Queensland 
in  the  Upper  Carlx}niferous  and  Lower  Mesozoic  deposits. 

A  full  account  of  the  ffeology  of  Queensland  up  to  1893  b  given 
in  Jack  and  Etheridges  Geology  of  Queensland.  The  tectonic 
geology  of  the  coast-line  has  been  described  by  E.  C.  Andrews,  and 
the  general  geology  is  described  in  the  numerous  valuable  publica- 
tions of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Queensland.  A  summary  of  the 
mineral  resources  was  issuea  by  the  Queensland  government  in 
1901.  Information  regarding  the  artesian  water  supply  is  given 
in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Queensland  Hydraulic  Ensnneer. 

Flora.r-The  Queensland  flora  oomjnehends  most  of  the  forms 
peculiar  to  Australia,  with  the  addition  of  about  five  hundred 
•pedes  belonging  to  tbe  Indian  and  Malayan  regions.  There  are 
no  mountain  ranges  of  sufiicient  altitude  to  make  any  appreciable 
change  in  the  plant-life.  Bellenden  Ker,  the  highest  mountain  in 
tropical  Australia,  has  a  height  of  only  5200  ft.,  and  the  planu 
growing  upon  its  summit,  as  well  as  on  the  highest  parts  of  the' 
neighbouring  mountains,  are  for  the  most  part  similar  to  those 
on  the  low  lands  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  plants 
which  may  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  these '  heights  are  few 
in  aumber  of  species.  They  consist  of  a  Leptospirmum  and  a 
(?)  Myrtus,  which  attain  a  heieht  of  about  30  or  40  ft.,  and  have 
widespreading,  densely  leaved  neads.  The  most  attractive  of  the 
tall  shrubs  are  Dracopkytlum  Sayeri,  of  which  there  are  two  forms. 
Rhododendron  Lochae  and  Orites  fratrans,  A  few  orchids  of  small 
growth  are  met  with,  but  the  only  large  species  known  to  inhabit 
these  localities  is  the  normal  form  of  Dendrobium  speciosum,  ^  These 
hirii  spots  have  a  few  ferns  peculiar  to  them,  and  of  others  tt  is  the 
omy  known  Australian  habitat;  for  instance,  the  pret^  white- 
fronded  Java  bristle-fern  (Trichdmanes  ^idum)  has  only  so  far 
in  Australia  been  met  on  the  south  peaik  of  Bellenden  Ker;  here 
also  Todea  Praseri  may  be  seen  with  trunks  a  to  3  ft.  high.  The 
aides  of  these  mountains  are  dothed  by  a  dense  forest  scrub  growth, 
some  of  the  trees  being  very  tall,  but  diminishing  in  height  towards 
the  summits.  Palms  and  tern-trees  are  plentiful,  but  the  greatest 
variety  are  met  with  at  about  4000  ft.  altitude.  So  far  this  is 
the  only  known  habitat  of  that  beautiful  fern-tree  Alsofkila  Rebeccas 
w.  committata,  peculiar  for  the  wig-like  growth  at  toe  summit  of 


its  stem,  which  is  formed  by  the  metamorphoaed  lower  ptonae  and 
pinnules. 

The  Myrtaceous  genus  EucalyptuSt  of  which  «xty  raedes  are 
found,  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  what  is  designated  "  Hard- 
woods," the  kinds  bdng  variously  termed  "  Box,"  ''^Gum,"  "  Iron- 
bark,"  "  Bloodwood,^^  ^*  TaUow-wood,"  "  Stringy-tMxk."  &c. 
These  are  mostly  trees  of  large  size.  Other  large  trees  of  the  order 
which  supply  hard,  durable  timber  are  the  broad-leaved  tea- 
tree  {Melaleuca  leucadendron  and  others),  **  Swamp  Mahogany  " 
(Tristaniasuageolens), "  Brisbane  Box  "  (T.conferta)/'  Turpentine  " 
ISyncarpia  laurifolia),  "  Peebeen  "  (5.  HiUiO,  "  Penda  "  (^Cantho- 
stemon  op^ositifolius).  These  are  most  generally  cut  at  aawmilla. 
Other  orders,  however,  furnish  equally  serviceable,  hige-sized 
timber,  particularly  the  following: — ^''  Sour  Plum  "  {Owemia  venosa, 
Meliaoeae), "  Red  Cedar  "  {Cedrda  Toona), "  Crow's  Ash"  (FUndersia 
austratis,  Meliaceae),  ."  Burdekin  Plum  '*  (PMof3fMt«m  Solandri, 
Anacardiaoeae) ;  "  Bcsh-tree  "  {Castanospermmn  austraU,  L^umin- 
osac),  "  Johnstone  River  Teak  "  {Aftdia  ausiraks,  Lqfuminosae). 
"  Ringy  Rosewood  "  {Acacia  glaucescens,  Leguminosae),  "  Black 
Walnut  "  {Cry^toearya  Palmerstoni,  Laurineae),  "  HUl'a  Teak  " 
{DissiRofia  bato^kiouUs).  Many  trees  yidd  wood  particularly 
adapted  for  carving  and  engravmg,  such  as  the  "  Native  Pome- 
granate" {Cappam  nobilu),  the  "Native  Orance"  {CHrus 
australis), "  Sour  Plum  "  {Oweniaacidulay  "  Ivorywooa  "  (Sip^ono- 
don  a$utrale).  Coachbuilders  and  wheelwrights  use  the  wood  of 
many  myrtaceous  trees  and  several  others,  with  Flindersias 
(Meuaceae).  whilst  tool-handles  are  also  formed  from  these  and  other 
trees.  Tl  '  " 
maldng  ai 


There  is  dso  a  large  variety  of  woods  suited  for  cabinet- 
'  and  building.  A  large'  number  furnish  tannin  barks,  gums. 
&c  ^  The  tannin  barics  are  mostly  derivedfrom  various  lands  of 
acacia.  Three  s^Hoe  barks,  locally  known  as  sassafras,  are  employed 
for  flavouring— in  the  northern  parts,  Dapknamdra  aromahea,  a 
Monimiaceous  tree,  and  Cinnamomum  Tanuua;  and  in  the  southern 
paru  Cinnamomum  OUoeri.  Many  indigenous  olants  are  used  in 
domestic  medidnes,  and  several  are  recognized  in  the  Pharma- 
copaeia,  such  as  Eucalypts,  Cnnamomuma,5ideraxylonB,  Alstonias, 
Duboisias  and  Pipers. 

With  regard  to  fodder-plants,  no  country  is  better  fumisbed; 
there  are  many  herbs  and  a  large  number  01  salt  bushes  and  other 
shr:^-,  ^■^:ch  form  c"cc!!i:nt  auxi'.iarics  ta  t^.c  fo;>i  ajrpJy  for 
stti  k,  JL  isv  however,  to  Llie  jcana^s  tKi&t  th«  cxccllcncic  fA  thi; 
pa  curt' 5  19  fruinly  due.     On  the  extenBivc  plains  where  ttue  best 

'  '  *  ' .mbcr  of  the  genua.  FffMAftim, 

I  witb  the  greatejtt  Uvour: — 

_      „ _        tBm.  "Cockatoo  graM "  (F. 

i*mr  j/aJjijfl),  on  the  root » of  whicli  u.  ^pKcies  of  cockatoo^  in  some  parts 
'^'      "^  ^  i.  .  J    w.    M.  .in.  .  .,  s^    M         .   liium  and 

.periusvj^ 
,  ^  :Past>al 

Jai"i3na,  nearly  allied  lo  the  South  A mcHcan  species  f,^nicBJo/s 
*.  fnimuijjloriim,  and  P^  brf^falium,  A ifof^yrvrrt        *        >     .— - 
Oat  grass '^  (Anikiiiiria  auftu^^a);  "  L^ndFilKifQugti  p^' 


soi..  I'-j  abound  may  be  seen  a  lar^e  number  of  the  genu*  panicuffit 
01  whirh  the  folCawing  are  looked  upon  witb  the  greatejtt  Uvour^ — 

\  .T,ndykp  (pra4iS,"  a  Torm  of  P.  ^svidum,  "  Cockatoo  graia  "  (F. 

ror  r  j/d  J  tiifl ) ,  on  t  he  root »  of  wh  ich  a  ^pKcies  oTcockatooJnion 
of  North  Queensland,  feedi:  "Barley  ktam."  {P^  dtcompaiii. 

P.  t!;ii4ichy%tm)[  "  Blu*  grass"  Mii^/d^ftui  Sfrutuf,  A.p 

A.  r^ira£Juj,  and  A.  frianlhi^s):  "  Ru!»ell  River  pni53  "  {PasttaluM 
—'—na,  nearly  allied  lo  the  South  AmcHcan  species  P.  paifictdatum^ 
muijjloriim,  and  P^  brf^falium,  A ifof^yrvrrt  st^irvm)-  "  Tatl 
"  '  '     "      '  '    ■■  'andfilKifc     '  .... 


'  (Anikii* 


D.  itfliiiiTimdaTis;  SpoToboius  Benikami,  ^n  excdknt  «pcocs  found 
near  the  DiainandiLa  and  Georgina  rivera,  and  5-  a^JidjKWuj; 
Sti^a  aristisiumu,  Lefttxhloa  tkinmiis^  MicwoUxena  stipoidf^; 
"  Early  spring  grs^a "  {ErwchUta  pvnctaia),  with  I  he  foftowtng 
"Love  ^assei":  ^^ErUiroitij  Brcnenii,  E.  chaetophyiiay  E.  ptlosn 
ard  £,  tentHa.  Ttw  "  Mitchdl  i^ra&ses  "  iAsirebia  pectinala)  and 
iti  v.nrietics,  vi«,  the  Wheat  {tniicindis),  the  T^-eeping  {tlymoid^} 
ard  !he  curly  (imttfifdiiii,  arc  thowj  that  have  the  most  extra- 
ordinary vitality,  but  some  stockholders  coniider  that  the  "  Su^ar 
grass  "  or  "  Brown  Top  "  (PoUima  fuha)  surpasses  them  in  its 
quickness  of  bursting  into  leaf  with  the  first  showers  of  rain. 

Amongst  the  fruits  are  AnHdesma  Bunius,  A.  Dallachyanum,  A. 
erostre,  A.  Chaeumbillat  and  A.  parvifolium^  called  cherries  or 
currants  according  to  the  size  of  the  fruit  they  bear,  the  jelly  made 
from  the  fruit  of  some  spedes  being  in  nowise  inferior  to  that  made 
from  the  European  red  currant.  Tne  Kumquat  or  lime  of  Southern 
Downs  country  {AUdanlia  glauca)  makes  a  peculiarly  nice-flavoured 
preserve.  Of  the  allied  genus  Citrus  two  spedes  are  met  with 
m  the  south.  C.  australis,  which  has  a  round  fruit  i  to  a  in.  in 
diameter;  the  other,  C  australasica,  with  long  finger-like  fruits 
3  or  more  inches  long  and  about  i  in.  in  diameter;  of  thb  a  red 
variety  (C  inodora),  whkh  is  only  met  with  in  the  tropics,  bears 
a  fruit  often  2}  m.  long  by  li  in  diameter.  All  these  fruits 
are  juicy,  and  of  an  agreeably  sharp,  add  flavour.  "  Davidson's 
Plum  "  {Davidsonia  pruriens)  is  a  fruit  with  a  sharply  add,  rich. 

Slum-coloured  Juice,  sometimes  attainin|{  the  sixe  of  a  aoose's  egg. 
If  the  genus  Bugfnuh  over  thirW  are  mdigenou^  ana  fully  one- 
third  produce  more  or  less  useful  fruits.  One  Fig  (Pieus  gracilipes) 
produces  a  fruit  used  for  jam  and  jelly.  Two  Garcinias  are  recorded 
as  indigenous,  but  of  one  only  {G.  MesUmi)  is  the  fruit  known. 
It  is  01  a  depressed  globular  lorm,  aometimes  3  in.  in  diameter, 
very  juicy,  and  of  a  pleasant  flavour.  Leftomeria  aeidOt  one  of 
the  very  early  fruits  used  by  AustAlian  colonists,  is  met  with  in 
some  localities.  The  "Fin«r  Berry"  or  "  Native  Loqoat" 
{Rkodomrrius  macrocarp^  makes  a  good  jam,  but  is  in  bad  repute 
for  use  m  the  raw  state,  perhaps  owing  to  a  pecuUar  fungus  at 
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times  found  to  infest  the  berries.  The  Queensland  Raspberry 
(Rubus  rosaefoUus)  is  widely  spread  and  commonly  used,  but  the 
fruit  is  rather  insipid.  The  representatives  of  the  genus  ViUs  all 
belong  to  the  sub-genus  Cissus;  several  of  them,  although  somewhat 
acrid,  are  useful  for  jam  and  idly :  probably  the  best  for  the  purpose 
is  one  met  with  near  the  Walsh  River,  V.  Cardineri,  which  u  said 
to  bear  bunches  from  i  lb  to  2  lb  in  weight,  the  berries  being  large 
and  of  pleasant  flavour.  A  large  number  of  nut-like  fruits  are  used 
by  the  aborigines  for  food,  but  the  pnlv  one  used  by  the  white 
population  is  the  fruit  of  Macadamia  Umifolia,  the  Queensland  nut. 

The  foliage  of  jnany  plants  yields  by  distillauon  essential  oils, 
particularly  EucalyptSj  Backhousias  and  other  Myrtaceous  plants. 
as  well  as  some  belonging  to  Rutaceae  and  Labiatae,  especially  the 
genus  Met^ha.  Apart  m>m  plants  of  economic  value,  there  is  a 
profuswn  of  ornamental  plants,  shrubs,  trees  and  parantes.  Of 
^ems,  one-ludf  <^  the  lands  met  with  in  Australia  are  found  in 
[ueendand  as  well  as  in  the  other  states,  one-fourth  in  Queensland 
„lone,  the  remaining  fourth  belonging  to  the  other  states,  but  not 
to  Queensland.  The  indigenous  femS  equal  in  number  those  of  New 
Zealand,  and  are  three  times  the  number  of  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Fauna. — ^The  land  fauna  of  Queensland  is  essentially  one  with 
that  of  the  entire  continent.  But  the  geographical  ppsttion  of  the 
state,  which  exposes  it  to  the  climatic  and  transporting  influences 
of  the  intertroincal  Pacific,  has  to  a  notable  extent  impressed 
on  iu  fauna  characters  of  its  own.  It  has  thus  been  made  the 
headquarters  of  Australian  bird-life  on  land  and  fish-life  at  sea, 
the  moisture  of  its  coastal  regions  and  the  warmth  of  its  tidal 
waters  being  eminently  favourable  to  that  wealth  of  insect  and 
other  low  types  of  life  which  determines  the  multipfication  of 
the  higher.  The  quadrupeds  of  Queensland  are  of  the  ordinary 
Australian  type  already  described.  Of  the  predominant  class, 
the  marsupials,  one  of  the  most  interesting  torms  is  the  Tree- 
Kangaroo  (Dendrtdagps),  as,  apart  from  the  habit  of  climbing  trees, 
which  is  shared  to  some  extent  by  the  Rock-Wallabies,  they  afford 
a  proof  of  the  one-time  continuity  of  the  fautaa  with  that  of  the 
islands  to  the  nmth,  when  land  communication  still  existed  between 
the  two  areas.  Of  these  curious  animals,  two  species  at  least  are 
known.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  marsupials,  there  is  of  course  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  continent  as  a  whole,  but  this  is  accom- 
panied by  much  ^volution  of  forms,  especially  among  €he  smaller 
sorU,  recognized  by  differences  wluch  are  occasionally  sufficient 
to  mark  off  distinct  generic,  or  even  more  differentiated  groups. 
The  larger  Kangaroos  are  pretty  conservative  in  character  evenr- 
where,  while  the  common  Wallabies,  the  Rock-Wallabies  and  the 
Kangaroo-Rats  exhibit  a  greater  tendency  to  differ  from  their 
southern  and  western  kindred.  The  Koala,  or  native  Bear,  is 
almost  absolutely  invariable,  a  lign  of  the  antiquity  of  the  race. 
The  Opossums  and  the  so-called  Flying-Opossums  are  not  many 
in  species,  and  are  dwarfed  descendants  from  a  more  flourishing 
ancestry.  The  Bandicoot  family  (Peramelidae)  is  fairly  represented; 
it  includes  the  rabbit-bandkoot,  which  crosses  in  its  eastern  range 
the  western  border  of  the  country.  Carnivorous  marsupials  of 
destructive  powers  are  few;  the  largest  of  them,  the  spotted-tailed 
native  cat  0asy$arus  maaUatus)^  is  Uie  most  troublesome.  Superior 
in  size  to  the  domestic  cat,  this  pretender  to  the  rank  of  cat  is  able 

to  devastate  a  whole  hen-roo"' '~*-  -"*-"   *-' '  ' ■"'* 

by  the  aboriginal  to  attack 

a  smaller  species  of  the  same  kind,  and  a  brush-tailed  ally  very 
much  smaller,  but  yet  able  to  kill  a  fowl  with  a  single  bite,  the  rest 
(marsupial  mice)  are  but  partly  carnivorous,  chiefly  insectivorous, 
and  therefore  useful  This  fauna  is  now  fortunately  deprived  of 
the  ThylaciHus  (Native  Tiger)  and  SarcopkUus  (Native  Devil),  which 
have  been  driven  by  physiol  changes  southwards  to  Tasmania, 
and,  it  was  thouffht  until  lately,  of  the  Wombats,  but  a  new  species 
of  these  inoffensive  burrowers  has  recently  been  discovered  within 
the  southern  borders  of  the  state.  One  other  peculiarity  in  the 
form  of  a  marsupial  mammal  is  the  little  Musk-Rat  {Hypsifrymnus), 
inhabiting  those  northern  scrubs  which  are  so  prolific  in  other 
animal  forms  foreien  to  the  rest  of  Australia,  and  seem  to  have 
received  some  of  their  denizens  from  the  Malay  Archipelago  and 
some  from  the  Papuan  Islands.  The  remarkable  deposits  of  fossil 
bones,  extending  in  patches  throughout  the  length  of  the  country, 
are  sufficient  proof  that  in  former  times  a  much  larger  number  of 
animals  were  supported  by  it  than  are  now  to  be  found  within  its 
borders.  Queensland  has  only  one  native  carnivorous  beast,  the 
dingo,  not  a  marsupial.  Rats  and  mice  of  native  origin  are  in 
considerable  variety;  among  them  are  the  Jumping  Rats  iJIapcioUs), 
Jerboa-like  little  animals,  which  are  seldom  seen.  The  bats  are  of 
several  species;  the  most  notorious  of  them  are  the  great  fruit-bats, 
or  flying-foxes,  which  the  fruit  grbwer  could  well  enough  spare. 
The  Sirenian. mammal,  the  dugong,  haunts  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  coast-line.     The  Echidna,  a  porcupine  ant-eater,  and  the 

EpuB  are  met  with  in  the  south.  Batrachians  are  limited  to  the 
and  their  nearest  allle*-^hat  is,  to  the  tailless  division  of  the 
,  the  tailed  batrachians  (newt^  &c.)  being,  as  far  as  is  known 
«t  present,  entirely  absent.  The  greater  part  .of  the  frogs  are 
arboreal  in  habit,  the  most  familiar  being  the  large  Green  Tree  Frog. 
The  exuberance  and  diversity  of  their  food  have  doubtless  been 
the  cause  of  their  differentiation  into  many  distinct  species,  which 


at,  tnts  precenaer  co  me  xans  01  cat  is  aoic 
n-roost  m  a  single  night,  and  is  even  said 
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enables  them  to  play  a  very  useful  part  in  checkiii£  the  aadne 
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of  noxious  insects.  Snakes,  on  the  other  hand,  an  in  tm 
great  variety  for  hunun  interests,  as  they  live  very  lai^y  on  insea- 
feeders.  The  great  majority  belong  to  the  venomous  Colubridae. 
but  fortunately  the  kinds  oil  which  tl£e  bite  is  more  or  less  deadly 
are  not  numerous,  and  snake-bite  is  one  of  the  rarest  causes  a 
death.  Those  with  the  worst  reputation  are  the  Black  Soake  and 
the  Orange-bellied  Black  Snake  {Pseudtekis),  the  Brown  Snake 
iDiemansta),  the  Keeled  Snake  {Xroffidukis),  and  the  Death  Adder 
{AcaiUkofjis\.  The  principal  non-venomous  spedes  are  the  Pythoas 
or  constrictmg  snakes,  e.g.  the  common  Carpet  Snake  iMordta), 
the  long  lithe  Tree  Snake  (Dendrophis)  and  the  Fresh-water  Soake 
{Tfopidimoius).  The  Black-headed.  Rock  Snake  {AspidiaUs),  one 
of  the  Pythons,  is  said  to  reach  the  len^h  of  from  20  to  25  ft.,  but 
to  be  perfectly  inoffensive.  Several  kinds  of  marine  aaakes  occur 
on  the  coasts,  and  all  are  to  be  accounted  dangerous.  Of  rej^iles. 
the  most  numerous  group  by  far  is  that  oi  the  lizards,  which  have 
among  them  representatives  of  each  of  the  leading  families  of  the 
class  except  the  Chameleons.  Tortoises  are  exemplified  by  many 
forms  in  the  fresh  waters;  on  the  coasts  by  the  kather-back,  tat 
edible  turtle  and  the  tortoise-shell  turtle.  Queensland  waters  are 
not  at  presept  infested  by  any  species  of  alligator,  though  in  times 
past  one  of  large  size  was  a  scourge  on  the  borders  of  the  then 
inland  sea.  The  crocodilian. of  its  coasts  is  the  crocodile  of  the 
Indian  Seas,  which  ranges  over  the  whole  of  the  wcAcm  tropcal 
Pacific,  and  wanders  south  into  Queensland  waters  as  far  as  K^ipel 
Bay.  -In  the  fresh-water  pools  of  the  northern  tabldand  is  foimd 
a  small  and  harmless  crocodile  (PhUas)  of  a  very  uncommon  foon. 
The  avifauna  is  to  the  naturalist' exceedingly  attractive,  for  it  is 
full  of  surprises  and  interesting  lines  of  research,  while  to-the  artist 
It  is  a  storehouse  of  form  and  colour.  Where  fiowerins  and  h(»ey- 
yielding  trees  prevail,  a  profusion  of  birds  seek  their  food  either  on 
the  insects  attracted  by  the  honey,  or,  if  so  fitted,  oa  the  boaey 
itself.  Accordingly,  the  most  strikmg  feature  of  the  bird-life,  amid 
the  forests  of  eucaiypts  and  acacias,  is  its  richness  in  honey-eaten 
and  insect  destroyers.  The  former,  however,  taken  as  a  vhde. 
are  not  a.  natural  group,  but  include  a  family  of  perching  birds  and 
a  portion  of  the  parroquet  family,  both  furnished  with  bnisfa 
tongues  adapted  to  the  extraction  ot  honey.  A  second  characteristic 
is  the  great  development  of  that  quaint  company,  the  bower  buds, 
among  them  the  regent  bird,  satin  bird,  cat  birds,  ftc,  constracton 
of  the  elaborate  playgrounds  which  have  excited  so  much  attention. 
A  third  is  the  presence  in  one  small  part  of  the  territory  of  a  cassowary, 
and  on  its  seaboard  of  three  kinds  of  rifle  birds,  both 


southwards  of  the  tropical  families  of  cassowaries  and  paruliae 
birds.  In  the  same  region  of  prolific  vegetation  the  handsome 
fruit-pigeons  are  also  outliers  of  a  large  family  of  such  pigeons 
spread  through  the  Papuan  jungles.  There  is  one  K)ecies  hi  lyre- 
bird found  in  the  southern  highlands;  the  giant  Idngfisber.  a  laugfaing 
jackass,  is  found  in  the  same  region.  The  Scrub-turkey  (CsfAehcrw) 
neaps  its  mound  of  rotting  d&trU  to  ferment  in  the  shade -of  the 
jungles  and  sive  warmth  to  its  eggs;  the  Scrub-hen  (Jfefaperfxtu) 
piles  up  sand  on  the  beach  for  the  sun  to  furnish  the  necessary 
temperature.  The  comparative  paucity  of  birds  of  prey  (Fakonidae). 
and  the  almost  total  absence  of  rasorial  game-  and  poultry-btrdt. 
may  be  noted.  Birds  pursued  for  sport  or  profit,  however,  are  not 
wanting.  The  Emu  and  the  Bustard  or  Plain  Turkey  afford  sport 
in  the  open  country,  Quail  and  Snipe  in  or  near  the  timber,  while 
rivers  and  lakes  still  unvisited  by  the  gun  are  covered  with  Ducks 
and  Ckese,  Swans  and  Pelicans.  It  has  been  said  that  Australia 
has  no  migratory  birds:  this  is  an  error,  founded  upon  an  undue 
restriction  of  the  term  migratory.  Several  species  could  be  mentioned 
which  are  truly  migratory  in  Queensland,  as  the  Drongo-ahrike. 
Bee-eater,  Dollar-bird,  &c.  On  the  land  surface,  among  its  lowly 
organized  products,  interest  centres  in  the  multitudinous  forms  of 
insect-life,  of  which.exceptingthc  Butterflies  and  Moths  (LepidopCera) 
and  Beetles  (Coleoptera),  comparatively  little  is  known  at  pnesent. 
Insects  inimical  to  man,  with  the  exception,  in  some  locauties.  of 
ants,  flies  and  mosquitoes,  are  inconsiderable  in  number,  and 
possess  few  hurtful  properties.  Centipedes,  scorpicms  and  leeches 
are  less  troublesome  than  in  most  other  tropical  rmons.  Spdcrs 
present  themselves  in  astonishing  variety,  but  only  one  kind,  a 
small  black  spider  with  red  spots  (LaArodechu),  is  nubgnant. 
Among  the  larger  insects  proper,  the  great-winged  Phasmas.  the 
Skeleton  or  Stick-insects,  the  Leaf-insects,  and  the  n>lendid  SwaBov- 
tailed  Butterflies  are  especially  notable.  Many  of  the  Beetles  are 
remarkable  for  size  or  brilliancy  of  colour. 

Fishes  and  Fisheries.— T^e  class  fishes  is  extraordinarily  profuse 
in  diversified  forms,  the  coral  reefs  being  the  grazing-  and  huntiog- 
grounds  of  hosts  of  gorgeously  decorated  fish,  chiefly  of  the  Wrase 
family;  these,  however,  are  almost  equalled  in  beauty  by  the 
(Hiaetodons,  Gurnards,  &c,  of  other  habitats.  Amom  the  Pttches 
are  the  enormous  Groper,  which  may  attain  the  weight  of  4  c«t^ 
the  Murray  Cod,  and  the  Giant  Perch,  both  excellent  food-fish  of 
about  70  lb  in  weight.*  Sharks  of  many  species  abound.  Asur\Tval 
from  the  Mesozoic  period  Is  the  Ceratedns  ot  Burnett  Salnoo. 
which,  formerly  inhabiting  the  headwaters  of  the  Murray.  stiD 
breeds  in  two  ot  the  smaller  rivers  north  of  the  Bunya  Range.  This 
fish  possesses  a  rudimentary  lung  in  addition  to  ocduiaiy  gSb.  The 
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barrier  jwfi  are  thicket j  of  corali  of  itie  most  vaned  farnia,  ir  ife 
gti3winf  with  coltmft  in  dciith  ihmbi  of  Kiiowy  purity,  Ai  ng 
the  :^he]L-Ash  ooospicuotis  for  bciuty  or  rarity  are  the  exqui-  sly 
delicate  papcf  naulilLii  sind  Venui  comb  {Murtx  Unuispirta),  rjie 
oranee  and  other  valuable  cowries,  and  the  gigiinlic  clam  ^h<ll, 
which  may  require  a  flhip's  tackle  to  lift  it  from  its  bed.  The  fi&hisry 
of  the  trepang:,  bftche-qe-jner  or  aca  hlug  employs  a  GonsidrrH^bfe 
number  of  boats  about  the'  coral  reefs.  Boiled,  smoke-dried  and 
packed  in  bigi,  the  trepang  *t\\s  for  exportation  to  China,  though 
iti  agreeable  aod  tnoitt  noyhahing  aoup  is  rcllihed  by  Autlr^lian 
invahdt.  One  Apcciea  of  thla  sea  ilup — the  icat-hsb — fetcht-'^  as 
much  ai  £J40  per  too.  Tlie  pearl  fifhcry  is  a  pfotpeTou^  :ind 
prog reiM\'e  one  in  or  near  Torres  Straits.  A  licence  is  paid,  and 
the  trafhc  h  under  cavern ment  Buperi-ision.  Thunday  l6l.in.i  is 
the  chief  ieat  of  this  industry.  The  shells  ftre  pfwrurtr^l  by 
divin|f,  and  letcli  from  ^120  to  £200  a  ton.  Mother-of-pearl  and 
lortoue-ihell  constitute  important  exports  of  the  colony,  c^^p^ale 
of  irreat  expansion.  Oysters  are  as  fine  Aavourcd  za  ihey  ,ire 
abundant.  Turtles  are  caught  to  tlw  ijorthward*  Of  ihe 
fish  which  freaucnt  the  coast,  one  of  the  best  known  varieties 
\i  the  sea  mullet  {Mtisiiidaf'),  lai^e  shoals  of  whkh  strike  the 
Australian  casigt  1 00  m.  south  of  Sydney,  and  travel  northwards, 
arriving  on  the  eouthem  coasT-Unc  of  Outcrisland  in  the  cnontha  01 
April  and  May,  crossing  bars  and  a^ccnrfiriE  river*  on  the  appcaraoce 
of  5outh^eas[cr!y  weaincf.  Thc«  rnapnihccnt  fish  often  attain  a 
weight  of  from  10  It  to  13  lb.  Small  ecbooU  of  bream  succl^ 
the  mullet,  and  are  followed  In  September  and  October  by  iiic 
poombah  or  taiJor-fish,  a  fish  of  ciceptional  flavour,  and  much 
esteemed  by  rpicurts.  Thc^e  are  succeeded  by  jewhsh,  specimens 
of  which  caught  in  southern  waters  haw  been  known  to  exned 
a  weight  of  y>  lb,  whiung,  garfi&h  and  flatheads,  while  flounj  re, 
black  and  tongue  soles  are  oceasJonally  caught  by  seine  or  hnuUng 
nets.  Whhc  and  blark  ircvaliy,  proper  and  rock  cod,  and  a  varirty 
of  bonito  idenlical  with  the  lunny  of  the  Mediterranean  Se^i  ire 
also  IfTe-qucdily  met  wiih^  Several  species  oJ  the  ta&^el  fish  {Frly- 
nrmuf  miiJ^t€mfn»f)t  from  whkh  liinflaBS  is  procured,  haxx  l><:«n 
taken  b>'  fisbermca,  King-fiah*  batfiin,  gurnards  and  eels  of  m.T.ny 
varieties  are  alto  comnion,  Schnapper,  bream,  rock  cod.  parroi  iish 
athl  groper  ace  caught  by  book  and  line  in  from  to  to  30  fat  boms 
d  water  o^  the  rodcy  headlands  of  the  southern  roasts  SanlLnes, 
vKitebait  and  sprats  make  their  appearance  in  large  iiho;^!^  on 
the  cosAt  at  inu-rvak^  The  barramundi  {Ostronh^^um  irtckurJii), 
which  occurs  in  the  Dan-son  and  western  m-atera,  is  found  A^y*  on 
the  east  coast*  and  is  one  of  the  most  esieeracd  frcsh-watrr  finli  in 
Queensland.  Dugong,  which  formerly  were  found  in  herds  iil  jng 
the  northern  coast  and  as  far  south  as  Mor^tort  Bay,  ai^  <aLii;;lit  in 
set  nets  of  J6  in.  me*li,  100  fathoms  in  It^nKth.  Differerit  vaii^  nes 
of  turtlt?  are  plentiful^  the  green  edible  turtle  being  caiopht  by  lirge 
set  neti^  and  preserved  and  tinned  for  c)cport+  In  Torres  Sic  ait 
and  the  northern  coaiC  the  hawksbtll  turtle,  yiclcJing  the  valu,ible 
tortoise-shell  of  commerce,  ij  said  to  be  capturctl  in  *  peL;-.j^iar 
manner,  the  sucking  ftsh  or  Trmon  {Eckirttij  nauifoUs)  Ihing 
utiliaKj  by  the  i^l  lenders  for  I  hat  purpose.  The  rvtiuira  is  cirried 
aliv^  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  a  long  thin  line  being  attachtd  to 
(he  fiib'i  tail  and  another  ufluaHy  lo  ihr  gilL  On  a  turile  King 
sighted  and  aiTproached  to  withid  the  length  of  the  lim.\  the  suckiiig- 
fisi)  is  thrown  towards  it,  and  immediately  it  swims  to  and  attaches 
itself  by  its  singular  head  sucker  to  the  under  surface  of  the  turtle, 
which  u  of  modcntt  size  is  easily  pulled  into  the  canoe. 

Amongst  the  Crustacea  may  be  enunferated  the  gigantic  dams 
which  are  found  on  the  leefs  of  the  Inner  Route.  Occasionally 
some^  are  met  with  weishing  nearly  half  a  ton,  embedded  in  coral. 
Fresh-water  clams  are  found  in  the  riven  in  the  northern  districts. 
The  edible  ojrstcr  (Ostrea  graminifora)  has  been  largely  cultivated 
in  southern  Queensland.  Amonest  other  Crustacea,  the  s^uat 
lobster  (Themts  orienkUis)  is,  witn  giant  prawns  and  quampi,  or 
small  golden-lipped  pearl  shell,  obtaiiwd  by  trawling  in  the  southern 
waten.  Many  varieties  of  prabs  are  also  found  on  reefs  and  fore- 
shores at  low  tide;  prawns  and  shrimps  are  caught,  dried,  and  form 
an  article  for  export  to  China:  mussels,  pinna  or  raxor-shell  cockles, 
and  eugaries  (a  species  of  small  shell-fish)  ate  also  abundant. 

Climate. — As  one-half  of  Queensland  lies  within  the  tropics  the 
climate  is  naturally  warm,  though  the  temperature  has  a  daily 
range  less  than  that  of  other  countries  under  the  same  isothermal 
lines.  This  circumstance  is  due  to  the  sea  breeaes,  which  blow  with 
great  regularity.  The  hot  winds  which  prevail  during  the  summer 
in  some  of  the  other  states  are  unknown  m  Queenslan^.  Of  course, 
in  a  territory  of  such  large  extent  there  are  many  varieties  of  climate, 
and  the  heat  is  greater  along  the  coast  than  on  the  elevated  lands  of 
the  interior.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  state  the  high  temperature 
is  trying  to  persons  of  European  descent.  The  mean  temperaiture 
at  Brisbane  during  December.  Januaryand  February  is  about  76*, 
while  during  June.  July  and  August  it  averages  about  6o^  In 
towns  farther  north,  however,  the  average  is  nigher.  Winter  in 
Rockhampton,  for  instance,  averages  nearly  65*,  while  the  summer 
average  rises  almost  to  85*.  At  Townsville  and  Normanton  the 
average  b  higher  still.  The  average  rainfall  is  high,  especially 
along  the  northern  coast,  where  it  ranges  from  60  to  70  in.  per 
annum.    At  Brisbane  50-01  in.  is  the  average  of  35  years,  and 


even  on  the  jpluns  of  the  Interior  from  30  to  30  in.  usually  fall 
every  year.  West  of  the  coast  range  the  air  is  d^  and  hot,  and  in 
summer  the  thermometer  rises  frequently'  to  106*  in  the  shade. 
The  monsoons  i^y  an  important  part  in  cooling  the  atmosphere 
near  the  coast,  and  are  very  regular  in  the  north.  The  winter 
climate  is  perfection,  especially  in  the  north,  but  frosts  are  frequent 
and  regular  west  of  the  coast  range.  Ice  is  commonly  seen  at 
Herberton,  17*  S.,  during  winter,  and  on  the  Darling  Downs  frosts 
are  of  nightly  occurrence. 

Population,— The  population  of  Queensland  in  1905  was 
estimated  at  528,048 — 290,206  males  and  237,842  females, 
the  density  of  population  per  sq.  m.  being  about  0.79.  In 
1 86 1,  that  is,  two  years  after  the  separation  from  New  South 
Wales,  the  population  of  the  colony  stood  at  34,400;  in  187 1 
it  had  reached  125,100;  in  x88x,  227,000;  in  1891,  410,300, 
and  at  the  census  of  190X,  498,129.  The  policy  of  assisted 
immigration  contributed  greatly  to  Queensland's  progress,  and 
people  of  foreign  descent  are  proportionately  more  numerous 
than  in  any  of  the  other  states,  though  they  only  amount  to 
8-71%  of  the  total  population.  At  the  census  of  1901 
there  wefe  13,166  Germans,  3161  Danes,  2x42  Scandinavians, 
and  among  coloured  aliens  8587  Chinese,  2269  Japanese,  939 
Hindoos  and  Cingalese,  9327  Pacific  Islanders,  and  1787  other 
Taces,  making  a  total  of  22,909  coloured  aliens.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  aboriginal  population  of  Queensland  is  about 
25,000. 

The  births  in  1905  were  13.626,  of  which  950  were  illegitimate, 
and  the  deaths  5503,  the  respective  rates  per  thousand  of  the 
population  being  25*92  and  10*47.  The  decline  in  the  birth  rate 
will  be  gathered  from  the  following  table: — 

T*.^^      Birth  Rate  per  1000 
"™°-  of  Population. 


p.»*^     Birth  Rate  per  1000 
f  enod.  qJ  PopuUtion, 


1861-65     . 

.  4307 

1886-90 

.    38-81 

1866-70 

.  40*81 
.  36-72 

1893-95 

*   35»5 

I88X-85     . 

J896-I900   . 
1901-05 

■.^ 

-  3637 

The  death  rate  shows  a  remarkable  diminution:  in  1861-65  it 
averaged  2i*o6  per  1000:  in  1871-75,  17*94;  >»  1881-85,  19*10; 
and  in  1891-9^,  12*82.  The  marriage  rate  in  1905  was  6*04  per 
1000.  being  an  increase  on  the  figures  Tor  1904  of  95. 

The  chief  cities  and  towns,  with  their  population  in  ^905,  are: — 
Brisbane,  ia8,ooo;  Rockhampton,  15461;  Gympie.  13,200; 
Maryborough,  ia,ooo;  Townsvdle,  10,950;  Toowoomba,  10.700: 
Ipswich,  8637;  Mount  Morgan,  8836;  Chartera  Towers,  6000: 
Bundaberg,  5000. 

AdmiuUtratum. — As  one  of  the  Commonwealth  states 
Queensland  returns  six  senators  and  nine  representatives  to 
the  federal  parliamenL  The  state  parliament  consists  of  a 
legislative  coimdl  of  37  members  nominated  for  life,  and  a 
legislative  assembly  of  72  members,  who  each  receive  £300 
per  annum  for  their  services.  For  purposes  of  local  govern- 
ment the  state  in  1905  was  divided  into  46  municipalities  and 
125  shires.  The  boroughs  control  354  sq.  m.  and  the  shires 
667,898  sq.  m.;  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  former  in 
X90S  being  respectively  £312,510  and  £321,645,  and  of  the 
latter  £190,837  and  £180,457.  Revenue  is  mainly  derived 
from  rates  levied  on  the  capital  value  of  assessed  properties, 
which  amoimted  for  the  whole  state  to  £42,358,173.  representing 
an  annual  value  of  £2,647,400.  All  improvements  arc  exempt 
from  assessment,  and  much  Of  the  revenue  is  expchdcd  in 
road-making  and  the  building  of  bridges.  Rates  are  supple- 
mented by  an  endowment  from  the  central  government. 

Education. — Public  education  is  free,  unsectarian  and  compulsory. 
State  or  provisional  schoob  are  formed  wherever  an  average 
attendance  of  twelve  children  can  be  got..  Theoretically  the  scho^^l 
age  b  from  six  to  twelve  yeare,  but  in  practice  compulsory  attendance 
b  seldom  if  ever  enforced  in  certain  parts,  owing  mainly  to  the 
difficulty  of  providing  suitable  schools  within  reasonable  access. 
In  1905  there  were  1044  sutc  schools,  with  2482  teachers  and 
88.003  scholars.  Of  private  schools  the  number  in  1905  was  171. 
with  739  teachers  and  14,891  pupils.  Exclusive  of  coloured  aliens 
almost  the  whole  adult  population  can  read  and  write.  In  1905 
the  sum  spent  on  education  was  £281,575.  Ten  grammar  schools 
are  endowed  by  the  state.  By  a  system.©!  competitive  scholarships 
the  government  gives  free  education  in  grammar  schoob  to  scholars 
in  state  schools,  and  also  thrcc-yeariy  exhibitions  to  universities  to 
students  who  pass  an  examination  of  a  high  standard.  State  aul 
is  also  rendered  to  schoob  of  art,  schoob  of  design,  free  libraries 
and  technical  schools. 
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numbered  37-5  %  of  the  population,  the  Roman  Catbo 
34*5%.  the  Pmbyterians  xi*7,  the  Methodiats  9'5,  the  Baptu 
3-6o,  the  Jews  o«a,  other  Christian  bodies  ia*3,  Pa^ns  and  MaJioi 


There  'is  ao  state  church.    Amongst  the  different  dtaomina- 
tions  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  date  of  the  last  census, 
'■      '      '  '    •         -       ~  Catholic 

Baptisu 

_.      _  Msihom- 

medans»  4*4^ 

Fft«afus.— -For  the  year  ending  June  1905,  the  recapts  amounted 
to  £3.595.399f  equal  to  £6,  17s.  sod.  per  inhabitant. .  The  chief 

items  of  revenue  iiere:  taxatioiij  '""  "-'- '— -■-  '^^-  -"*■ 

raUways.  £1^409414 
£753.533.    Theeape 


„^.    czpendituie  lot  that  year  was 

Jfi^  17s.  4d.  per  inhabitant;  the  chief  items 

public  debt,  £i,547>09i 

charitable  institutic— 

at  the  end  of  1905  1  .      .    . . 

the  bulk  of  this  sum,  £33.507,5^.  having  b 

The  following  shows  the  growth  of  the  public  i 


00,  fW574I  crown  lands.  £623416; 
icfunded  by  the  federal  government, 


3.^1,40^.  equal  to 

being: — interest  on 

,  j  railways,  £812,931 ;  education.  £322,496; 

charitable  institutions,  £135.338.     The  public  debt  of  the  sUte 

;  was  £30,068,827,  or  £74,  6s.  3d.  per  inhabitant; 

^  , ^ L— .__"i- ided  on  railways. 

»tedness: — 

Year.  Total  Debt.     Debt  per  Inhabitant. 

1861  ....  £70,000              £309 

1871  ....  4.047.850              32    6  11 

1881  ....  13,245,150              58    7    2 

1891  ....  29*457.134 

1901  ....  39.338,437 

19OS  ....  39,068,827 
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DflfeiiM.— The  Commonwealth  defence  forces  in  Queendand  had 
an  actual  strength  at  the  end  of  1905  of  7212  men.  oomfHising  a 
permanent  force  of  258,  2486  militia,  959  cadets  and  3189  riflemen. 

Minint.'^Xxi  Mount  Morgan  Queensland  possesses  one  of  the  chief 
gold  mines  of  the  world,  and  this  mine  is  also  one  of  the  leading 
copper  mines  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  190^  the  value  of  the  mineral 
production  of  the  state  was  £3.726,275,  Don|^  an  excess  over  that 
of  the  previous  year  of  £22,034,  the  mghest.  u  the  history  of  the 
state.  This  advance  was  due,  not  to  any  improvement  in  the  gold 
yield,  which,  latterly,  has  receded  from  the  high  level  of  former 
years,  but  to  the  increased  output  of  the  industrial  metals.  The 
value  of  the  minerals,  other  than  gold,  won  during  1905  amounted 
to  £1,208,980,  almost  one-third  oL  the  total  value  of  the  ^rear's 
mineral  production,  in  which  gold  represented  £2,517,295;  silver, 
£69,176;  copper,  £503.547;  tin,  £297.454.  and  coal,  £x55477. 


fs;  hay.  3. . .  ,  .  ^^  -      .  .    .- 

acres;  potatoes,  7170  acres;  barley,  5201  acres.  Sugar<ane  cultiva- 
tion iaimportant.  The  progress  of  the  industry  may  be  gauged  from 
the  following  figures:— area  under  cane  in  1864,  94  acres;  1871, 
958X  acres;  1881,  28,026  acres;  1891,  50,948  acres;  1901,  112,031 
acres;  1905,  134.107  Acres.  The  greater  part  of  the  field  work  on 
the  Queensland  plantations  was  k»g  performed  bv  coloured  labour, 
chiefly  South  Sea  islanders.  In  1901,  however,  the  federsl  parlia- 
ment  passed  an  act  under  the  provisbns  oC  which  a  limited  number 
of  Pscific  islanders  were  allowed  to  enter  Australia  up  to  the  31st 
of  March  15M4,  but  after  that  date  their  coming  was  to  be  pro> 
hibited.  AO  agreements  for  the  employment  01  these  Kanakas 
were  to  terminate  on  the  31st  of  December  xqo6,  after  which  date 
all  PiBcific  islanders  were  to  be  deported.  Fruit  cultivation  has 
attained  considerable  importance.  In  1905,  2044  acres  were  under 
vines;  6198  under  bananas;  1845  under  pineapples;  3078  under 
oranges;  374  udder  mangoes;  173  under  strawberries^  537  under 
apples.  The  soil  and  cUmate  of  Queensland  are  admirably  fitted 
for  the  production  of  exodknt  cotton^  but  this  promise  has  not  been 
realised.  In  1871  the  export  of  this  staple  was  over  2,600,000  lb, 
valued  at  £79,000;  the  production  gradually  diminished  and  in 
1898  absoluttiy  ceased.  The  year  1902  saw  a  revival  when  8  acres 
were  planted;  and  in  1905  171  acres  were  devoted  to  cotton> 
growing.  While  the  area  set  apart  for  tobacco  cultivation  continues 
to  increase,  the  yield  in  1905  being  io,2«>  cwt.  (cured  leaf)  from  933 
acres,  the  production  of  coaee  dropped  from  132,554  lb  in  1904  to' 
82.230  lb  in  190^ 

Stock>raising  is.  however,  the  prindpal  industry  of  the  country. 
At  the  dose  of  1905  the  numbers  of  the  principal  kinds  of  stock 
depastured  were:  cattle,  3x^3.695;  sheep,  13,535,231;  horses, 
430,565;  swine,  164,087.  The  cattle  industnr  has  been  greatly 
affected  by  the  ravages  of  the  cattle  tick  an<f  by  a  succession  of 
disastrous  seasons,  and  the  number  in  the  state  in  1905  was  con- 
siderably  less  than  half  the  number  mustered  \n  1894.  As  the 
state  is  very  lightly  stocked  a  few  good  seasons  will  serve  to  bring 
the  number  of  cattle  up  to  the  previous  greatest  record.  The  sheep 
industry  in  Queensland  though  of  less  importance  than  the  cattle. 
is  still  considerable,  and  of  the  six  states  of  Australia,  Qucenslana 
ranks  second  in  the  number  which  it  depastures.  The  sheep 
depastured  in  IQ05  were  some  nine  millions  less  than  in  1892.  The 
weight  of  wool  exported  in  1905  was  53.072.727  lb;  in  1892, 
however,  the  export  was  over  105  millions.  Good  progress  has  been 
nuuJe  in  dairying,  the  production  of  Jbutter  In  1905  being  20,320,000 
lb;  of  cheese,  2,682,089  lb;  of  bacon  and  ham,  10.500,3^5  lb. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  value  of  the  pastoral  and  dairying 
industry  of  Queensland  is  about  £8.224,000.  The  export  of  live 
cattle  in  1905  amounted  in  value  to  £1,500.855;  of  fresh  and  pre- 
served meat,  £707.345;  of  wool,  £2.280,934:  otuUow,  £183,372— 
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IK107.74JL  **  compared  with 


1894  the  taUov  export  was  nearly  30/)00  tooi^  valued  at 

'i.ooo. 

faiiif/acfiires. — Queensland  u  not  populous  CBOugh  to  have 
manufactures  on  a  urge  scale,  nevertheless  there  are  ai.705  pmoan 
employed  in  the  191  x  establishments  of  the  state.  The  majority 
of  these  persons  are  engaged  in  the  preparatioa  of  natural  producti 
for  expoirt,  such  as  sugar,  preserved  meats  and  the  like,  or  n 
industries  arising  out  of  the  domestic  requirements  of  the  poptda- 
tion.  The  horse  power  employed  in  1905  was  38^)09;  the  vake 
of  plant  and  macmnery  was  £3,988,056;  and  of  had  and 
' — 1.95> ;  wlule  the  value  oithe  output  stood  at  C 

.^__  ^ '--d  porta  ia  1905 

^/Ajbofj  ia  18901 
The  imports  in  1905  were  ^[6,609,31^,'  which  is  much  less  than  the 
average  of  Australia,  but  nearly  all  the  Queensland  importatioas 
are  for  home  consumption,  whereas  New  South  Wales,  Victoru 
and  South  Australia  have  a  large  re-cxpoit  trade.  In.  1861  the 
imports  were  valued  at  £968,000,  or  £31  per  inhabitattt;  in  1871. 
£1,563,000,  or  £13  per  inhabitant;  in  1881,  £4^)64,000,  or  £18,  6s. 
per  inhabitant;  in  1891,  £5.O79f000,  or  £x2,  X3s.  per  inhabitaflt; 
in  1900,  £7,184,1x2,  or  £14,  13s.  zA.  pa  inhabitaat.  The  disparity 
between  the  cafntation  figures  <n  various  years  is  due  dattty  to 
two  causes:  the  irregulanty  of  Tthe  state  borrowings,  and  the 
manner  in  which  private  capital  has  been  sent  from  Engbod  asd 
from  the  Australian  states  for  investment  in  Qiicmilsnd,  both  the 
borrowings  and  the  investments  appearing  in  the  imports.  The 
important  bearing  of  these  two  items  on  the  Queensttad  .mport 
trade  mav  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  since  1863,  there  has 
been  an  inflow  of  capital  into  the  state  at  the  rate  01  about  one 
million  and  a  quarter  sterling  per  annum.  The  exports  fna 
Queensland  in  1905  were  valued  at  £11,939,594.  which  u  equal  to 
the  very  high  average  of  £22,  14s.  3d.  per  bad;  aeariy  the  whale 
amount  represents  goods  and  produce  oif  local  origin.  Goiiig  fawrk 
to  1861  the  amount  of  exports  at  the  various  drrmnial  periods 


Year. 

1861 
1871 
1881 
189X 
1901 


Value  of  Total  Exports. 

£709.599 
.  .  2,76o,os< 
.  .  3.540.366 
.  .  8405,387 
.       .      9.349.366 


Exports  per  Head- 
£m  la  8 
23  18  8 
15  18  6 
20  13  6 
18    s  10 


Brisbane  is  the  chief  seat  of  trade,  but  this  port  does  not  hold  » 
predominating  a  position  as  do  the  chief  cities  of  the  other  stata 
m  regard  to  their  minor  port&  In  1905  the  trade  at  the  seves 
principal  seaports bf  Queensland  was: — 

Port.  Imports.  Exports 

Briibane £4«i04^74         £3.54.999 

Rockhampton  437.068  1.706,489 

Townsville 071.853  r,838.0S5 

Bundabeig 131,567  498.381 

Maryborough      ....        lS7.02i  248,706 

Mackay 80468  499.034 

Cairns 184.716  073.370 

Railways.— Up  to  1905  the  sUte  had  expended£2i  ,681455  opoa 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  railways.  Tne  nuieage  opes 
for  traffic  at  the  end  of  tnat  year  was  3113;  there  were  also  268  n. 
of  privately  owned  railways.  Railway  construction  in  the  sate 
commenced  in  1864,  some  five  years  after  the  introductioa  of  re- 
sponsible government.  Progress  during  the  eariy  years  was  very 
slow;  in  1871  only  218  m.  had  been  constructed  and  in  1881  odjr 
800  m.;  between  x88i  and  189X  railwav  construction  waspmhed 
on  rapidly,  an  average  of  152  m.  a  year  being  <^>ened  bctwtca  tha« 
dates.  In  1891  the  length  open  lor  traffic  was  2320  m.,  and  is 
1901  2801  m.  The  state  railways  in  190S  earned  £1483435  sod 
the  working  expenses  were  £851.627,  having  the  net 
£631,908,  which  is  equal  to  2'9i%  upon  the  capital  e 
As  the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  outstanding  loans  of  the  S. 
land  government  is  3*94,  there  is  an  actual  loss  to  the  state  of  o-ao%. 
This  loss,  however,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  ain-aa- 
tages  resulting  from  the  construction  of  the  railways. 

Fosts  and  Teleeraphs. — ^There  were  1360  post  offices  in  the  sute 
in  1905;  telegraph  stations  numbered  515.  and  there  were  19  tek^ 
phone  exchanges.  The  revenue  from  these  three  servke*  in  1905 
was  respectively  £23^,523,  £88,285  and  £31.765—4  total  of  £353.673' 
as  against  an  expenditure  of  £4x5420. 

Banking. — ^The  liabilities  of  tlw  eleven  banks  trading  in  the  state 
in  1905  totalled  £13.770,865,  and  the  assets  £16.1^.292.  The 
deposits  amounted  to  £13,2x7,084.  The  banks  held  coin  arid  bullice 
to  the  value  of  £1.897.576.  In  the  Government  Savings  Bark 
there  was  a  sum  of  £3.992,758  to  the  credit  of  84.163  d^iositon. 
The  deposits  in  all  banks  amounted,  therefore,  to  £17,^09,842,  atid- 
represents  £32,  lis.  lod.  per  head  cX  population. 

Authorities.— ^taiiilrcai  Register  of  Queensland  (annual) ;  (?mkb«- 
landOfficial  KeofBooACi  901  );i2ep0r(f  of  the  Govern  ment  Statistioap: 
H.  Russell,  Genesis  of  Queendand  (Sydney.  1888);  T.  Weeiea, 
Queensland  Past  and  Present  (Brisbane.  1897):  T.  A.  Coghha. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  (Sydney,  1904);  F.  M.  Baaey,  K«lt$ 
on  the  Flora  at  Queensland.  (T.  A.  C.) 
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History 


The  Portugueee  may  have  known  the  northern  shore  nearly 
a  century  before  Torres,  in  1605, '  sailed  through  the  strait 
since  called  after  him,  or  before  the  Dutch  landed  in  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria.  Captain  Cook  passed  along  the  eastern  coast 
in  1770,  taking  possession  of  the  country  as  New  South  Wales. 
Flinders  visited  Moreton  Bay  in  1802.  Ozley  was  on  the 
Brisbane  in  1823,  and  Allan  Cunningham  on  Darling  Downs  in 
1627.  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell  in  1846-47  made  known  the  Maranoa, 
Warrego,  and  Barcoo  districts.  Leichhardt  in  1845-47  tra- 
versed the  coast  country,  going  round  the  gulf  to  Port  Essington, 
but  was  lost  in  his  third  great  journey.  Kennedy  followed 
down  the  Barcoo,  but  was  killed  by  the  blacks  while  exploring 
York  Peninsula.  Burke  and  Wilb  crossed  western  Queens- 
land in  •  i860.  Landesborough,  Walker,  M'Kinby,  Hann, 
Jack,  Hodgkinson  and  Favence  continued  the  researches. 
Squatters  and  miners  opened  new  regions.  Before  its  separa- 
tion in  1859  the  country  was  known  as  the  Moreton  Bay  district 
of  New  South  Wales.  A  desire  to  form  fresh  penal  dep6ts  led 
to  the  discovery  of  Brisbane  river  in  December  1823,  and  the 
proclamation  of  a  penal  settlement  there  in  August  1826.  The 
convict  population  was  gradually  withdrawn  again  to  Sydney, 
and  in  1842  the  place  was  declared  open  to  free  persons  only. 
The  first  land  sale  in  Brisbane  was  on  August  9,  1843.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  1846,  under  the  colonial  ministry  of 
Gladstone,  to  establish  at  Gladstone  on  Port  Curtis  the 
colony  of  North  Australia  (or  ticket-of-leave  men  from  Britain 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Earl  Grey,  when  secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  tmder  strong  colonial  appeals  arrested  this  policy,  and 
broke  up  the  convict  settlement.  In  1841  there  were  176  males 
and  34  females;  in  1844,  540  in  all;  in  1846,  1867.  In  1834 
the  governor  and  the  English  rulers  thought  it  necessary  to 
abandon  Moreton  Bay  altogether,  but  the  order  was  withheld. 
The  first  stock  belonged  wholly  to  the  colonial  Government, 
but  flocks  and  herds  of  settlers  came  on  the  Darling  Downs  in 
1841.  In  1844  there  were  17  squatting  stations  round  Moreton 
Bay  and  a6  in  Darling  Downs,  having  13,295  cattle  and 
184,651  sheep.  In  1849  there  were  2S12  horses,  72,096  cattle, 
and  1,077(983  sheep.  But  there  were  few  persons  in  Brisbane 
and  Ipswioi.  The  Rev.  Dr  Lang  then  began  his  agitation  in 
England  on  behalf  of  this  northern  district. 

Some  settkis,  who  sought  a  separation  from  New. South 
Wales,  offered  to  accept  British  convicts  if  the  ministry  granted 
independence.  In  answer  to  their  memorial  a  shipload  of 
ticket-of-leave  meii  was  sent  in  1850.  In  ^ite  of  the  objection 
of  Sydney,  the  Moreton  Bay  district  was  separated  from  New 
South  Wales  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  13th  May  1859,  and  pro- 
claimed the  cok>ny  of  Queensland.  The  population  was  then 
about  20,000,  and  the  revenue  £6475. 

The  constitution,  which  was  based  upon  the  New  South 
Wales  Act  of  1853,  provided  for  x6  electoral  districts,  with  a 
representation  of  26  members.  A  Legislative  Council  was 
also  formed,  to  which  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  Sir 
William  Denison,  appointed  5  members,  to  hold  office  for  four 
years,  and  Sir  George  Ferguson  Bo  wen,  the  first  governor  of 
the  new  colony,  8  life  members.  Robert  (afterwards  Sir 
Robert)  George  Wyndham  Herbert,  was  the  first  premier  and 
colonial  secretary,  and  held  office  until  x866.  Of  the  39  repre- 
sentatives in  the  first  Parliament,  20  were  pastoralists;  the 
others  may  be  roughly  classed  as  barristers,  solicitors,  and 
merchants.  The  pastoralists  were  the  pioneers  of  settlement 
in  the  colony;  those  best  known  were  the  Archers  of  Gracemere, 
the  Bells  of  Jimboor,  the  Gores  of  Yandilla,  the  Bigges  of 
Mount  Brisbane,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Arthur  Hodgson,  Robert 
Ramsay,  Gordon  Sandeman,  and  Messrs  Kent  and  Wienholt. 
The  white  population  at  the  end  of  1859  was  25,788,  and  the 
exports  were  valued  at  £500,000. 

Herberfs  Adminuiration,  1839-1866.— -Dm  first  Parliament 
was  opened  on  May  29,  i860.  The  providing  of  revenue  and 
the  establishment  of  immfgration  were  the  chief  matters  for 
consideration.    The  treasury  was  practically  empty,  but  Sir 


Saul  Sarnud,  treasurer  of  New  South  Wales,  took  a  broad  and 
generous  view  of  the  situation,  and  rendered  financial  aid, 
whilst  in  i86x  the  first  Government  loan  of  £123,800  was 
authorized,  the  money  being  appropriated  to  public  works  and 
European  immigration.  Labour  was  so  scarce  that  as  early 
as  185 1  the  squatters  had  imported  Chinese;  various  schemes 
for  the  introduction  of  coolies  on  a  large  scale  were  now  mooted, 
but  public  opinion  was  decidedly  against  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  coloured  aliens  then  in  the  colony.  In  1859  the 
educational  system  was  a  mixed  national  and  denominational 
one;  there  were  10  schools  of  the  latter  class,  i  of  the  former, 
and  30  private  schools.  In  i860  a  Board  of  (ieneral  Education 
was  established,  which  extinguished  the  denominational  system 
and  pbced  the  schools  under  State  controL  In  the  same 
year  State  aid  to  religion  was  abolished.*  The  governor,  in 
opening  Parliament  in  1863,  pronounced  decisively  against 
the  reintroduction  of  convicts.  In  that  year  Queenslah4 
boldly  grappled  with  the  extension  of  colonizing,  and  a  settle- 
ment was  established  at  the  northerly  point  of  Cape  York  pen- 
insula by  Mr  Jardine.  During  the  following  two  years  ports 
were  opened  along  the  coast,  and  pastoral  occupation  spread 
far  into  the  northern  and  western  interiors.  The  first  sod 
of  the  first  railway,  from  Ipswich  to  the  Darling  Downs, 
was  turned  on  15th  February  1864.  On  February  i,  1866, 
Mr  Herbert  retired,  and  Mr  Macalister  became  premier  and 
Mr  Mackenzie  colonial  secretary.  In  the  following  July  the 
failure  of  the  Overend  and  Gumey  and  Agra  banks,  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  Government  had  public  moneys,  caused  the 
coUapse  of  a  loan  which  was  being  negotiated  in  London.  A 
panic  followed:  the  Government  could  not  pay  the  railway 
contractors,  and  the  navvies  employed  by  them  started  for 
Brisbane,  threatening  to  hang  the  ministers  and  loot  the  town. 
On  arrival,  however,  they  were  easily  headed  off  to  a  reserve. 
By  this  time  the  treasury  was  empty,  general  insolvency  pre- 
vailed, and  the  community  appeared  to  be  wrecked.  Treasury 
bills  to  the  amount  of  £300,000  were  issued,  and  the  governor 
in  council  was  authorized  to  legalize  treasury  notes,  when 
necessary,  as  currency,  payable  in  gold  on  demand,  to  tide 
over  the  crisb.  Prior  to  this,  however,  the  treasurer  took 
preliminary  steps  to  issue  £300,000  "  Legal  Tender  Notes  " — 
inconvertible  "  greenbacks  " — but  Sir  George  Bowen  informed 
the  premier  that  he  should  veto  such  a  scheme,  and  suggested 
the  issue  of  treasury  bills.  Mr  Macalister  thereupon  resigned, 
and  Mr  Herbert,  who  had  made  arrangements  to  proceed  to 
England  (where  subsequently  he  became  permanent  secretary 
of  the  Colonial  Office),  took  office  again  to  help  the  colony 
throu^  the  difficulty.  His  second  minbtry  lasted  for  eighteen 
days,  and,  having  passed  the  Treasury  Bills  Act,  he  retired 
from  the  public  life  of  Queensland.  The  only  determined 
opposition  the  Herbert  mii^try  met  with  was  from  the  towns- 
people's representatives,  whose  contention  was  that  the  squatters 
dipped  too  deeply  into  the  public  purse  for  public  works  ex- 
penditure; but  an  important  factor  in  the  early  parliamentary 
days  was  the  opposition  between  the  Brisbane  and  Ipswich  parties 
in  the  House,  Uie  latter  town  aspiring  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
colony. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Goldfidds,  iWtf-i5^p.— Macalister 
returned  to  power  in  August  1866,  and  dealt  so  vigorously  with 
the  after-effects  of  the  financial  crisis  that  by  the  end  of  1867 
affairs  had  approached  their  normal  condition.  A  new  era  was 
now  opened  for  (Queensland  by  the  discovery  of  gold.  The 
Gympie  field  was  discovered  by  Nash  in  1867,  and  a  big  "  rush  " 
resulted.  In  1872  Hugh  Mosman  discovered  Charters  Tbwers, 
the  premier  goldfield  of  the  colony;  and  Hann,  the  rich  Palmer 
diggings.  Other  important  discoveries  were  also  made,  and 
Queensland  has  ever  since  been  a  gold-producing  colony.  Mining 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  much  of  the  progress  of  the  colony 
has  been  built,  and  the  legation  and  records  show  continuous 
traces  of  the  influence  of  the  gold-getter.  In  1 873  John  Murtagh 
Macrossan,  a  digger,  was  returned  to  Parliament  expressly  as  a 
mining  representative;  and  other  men  of  a  different  stamp  from 
the  representatives  of  the  squatters  and  townspeople,  who  had 
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hitherto  composed  the  House,  now  began  to  enter  public  life. 
From  1870  to  1879  progress  was  satisfactory,  trade  interests 
were  prosperous,  and  m  this  decade  the  foundations  of  the 
public  and  social  structure  of  Queensland  were  laid.  Agriculture 
was  extended,  and  sugar-growing  took  the  place  of  cotton 
cultivation.  (The  first  crop  of  sugar  was  grown  by  the  Hon. 
Louis  Hope  at  Cleveland,  about  1862.)  Hitherto  politics  had 
been  non-partisan,  and  legislation  was  chiefly  of  a  domestic 
character.  From  the  time  of  Herbert's  departure  until  the 
appearance  of  Thomas  Mcllwraith  and  Samuel  Walker  Griffith, 
the  two  master-spirits  of  Queensland  parliamentary  life,  the 
political  history  of  the  colony  was  composed  of  short-lived 
administrations,  with  Messrs  Macalister,  Mackenzie,  Palmer, 
Lilley,  George  Thorn  and  John  Douglas  (afterwards  Government 
Resident  at  Thursday  Island)  as  premiers.  Arthur  Hunter 
Palmer  (whose  administration,  from  1870  to  1874,  had  the 
longest  life),  a  New  South  Wales  squatter,  entered  the  (Queens- 
land Parliament  in  x866.  He. was  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
(^eensland's  parliamentary  leaders,  and  has  left  the  impress  of 
his  labours  on  the  public  works,  and  educational  and  defence 
force  systems  of  the  colony.  In  1870  (^eensland  was  dis- 
appointed in  her  ambition  of  becoming  the  connecting-point 
for  Australia  with  the  European  and  Eastern  cable  systems.  A 
company — the  British  Australian  Telegraph  Cbmpany-^was 
formed  in  London  to  connect  Australia  by  cable  with  Singapore. 
The  plan  provided  for  a  land  line  from  the  (^eensUmd  telegraphs 
at  Burketown  to  Port  Darwin,  in  the  Northern  Territory,  where 
the  cable  was  to  be  landed.  Writing  on  asth  January  1870, 
the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company  officially 
informed  the  governor  of  Queensland  that  it  had  received  a 
contract  from  the  British  Australian  Telegraph  Company  to 
construct  "  cables  and  land  lines,  to  be  laid  between  Singapore 
and  Burketown,  in  North  Australia."  The  (instruction  Com- 
pany deputed  Commander  Noel  Osbom  to  negotiate  with  the 
(jovernments  of  South  Australia  and  (Queensland  in  reference 
to  the  land  line;  but  on  arrival  in  Adelaide  he  accepted  the  offer 
of  the  South  Australian  (Sovemment  to  construct  and  maintain 
a  telegraph  line  right  across  the  continent  from  Port  Darwin  to 
Adelaide,  and  (^eensland  was  informed  that  the  original  plan 
had  been  abandoned.  Althou^  the  company  was  thus  saved 
the  expense  of  making  and  maintaining  the  Port  Darwin-Burke- 
town  line,  it  was  regarded  as  having  broken  faith  with  Queens- 
land, which  had  specially  pushed  on  her  telegraph  system  to 
connect  with  the  proposed  line.  In  consequence  of  this  incident 
(^eenslanders  have  not  always  had  the  facilities  for  cheap  cabling 
to  Europe  enjoyed  by  the  other  colonies,  though  the  subsequent 
owners  of  the  cable,  the  Eastern  Companies,  were  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  act  of  their  predecessors. 

A  resolution  in  favour  of  the  payment  of  members  was 
carried  in  1871.  In  1873  the  first  Agent-(jeneral  in  London, 
Richard  Daintree,  was  appointed.  The  same  year  the  Railways 
Act  Amendment  Act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  construction 
of  railways  by  private,  enterprise,  land  being  offered  as  com- 
pensation for  the  outlay.  Electoral  representation  was  increased 
to  forty-two  memben.  In  January  1874  Palmer  resigned, 
and  Macalister  came  into  power  for  two  years,  the  most  import- 
ant measure  of  his  Government  being  the  State  Education 
Act  of  1875,  on  which  the  present  educational  system  is  based. 
Both  Messrs  McDwraith  and  Griffith  were  members  of  the 
Macalister  ministry,  but  the  former  resigned  in  October  1874, 
owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  a  proposed  land-grant 
railway  from  Dalby  to  Normanton.  In  1878  Mr  (afterwards 
Sir)  James  Francis  Garrick  first  became  a  cabinet  minister, 
joining  the  Douglas  ministry  as  secretary  for  public  works  and 
mines. 

Active  Politics,  1879-1890.— On  a  1st  January  1879  the  first 
Mcllwraith  administration'  came  into  power,  and  an  import- 
ant extension  of  local  government  was  one  of  the  early  measures 
passed,  divisional  boards  being  formed  to  take  charge  of  pubh'c 
works  in  districts  not  included  in  municipalities.  In  the 
following  session,  1880,  the  Opposition,  led  by  Mr  Griffith, 
bitterly_ppposed  the  Government,  proposals  on  Kanaka  labour. 


land-grant  railways,  and  a  European  mail  service  via  Torres 
Straits.  The  Government,  however,  concluded  an  a^reeniait 
with  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  a  monthly 
mail  service  between  Brisbane  and  London  for  an  anntial 
subsidy  of  £55.000.  The  Railway  Companies  Prdiminaiy  Act. 
giving  the  governor  in  council  power  to  treat  with  person 
willing  to  construct  railways  in  return  for  grants  of  8000  acret 
of  land  for  each  mile  of  rails  laid,  was  also  passed.  This  mcasuie 
was  generally  unpopular,  and  no  railways  were  built  under  its 
provisions.  During  the  session  Mr  Griffith  impeached  the 
premier  in  connexion  with  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  15^000 
tons  of  steel  railway  metals,  and  their  carriage  to  the  colony, 
made  in  London  whilst  Mcllvrraith  was  there  in  January  188a 
A  select  committee  in  the  colony,  and  afterwards  a  Royal 
Commission  in  LoAdon,  subsequently  reported  in  the  premier's 
favour.  The  discovery  of  the  celebrated  Mount  Morgan  goU 
mine,  and  the  initiation  of  artesian  well-boring  by  R.  L.  Jack, 
(jovemment  geologist,  took  place  in  1881.  In  1883  a  great 
drought  prevailed,  and  the  compulsory  stoppage  of  public  works 
demoralized  the  labour  market.  Early  in  the  year  infonnatioa 
reached  the  colony  that  Germany  proposed  to  annex  a  portioa 
of  New  Guinea,  which,  together  with  other  islands  in  the  Papuan 
Gulf,  was  becoming  of  great  strategic  value  to  Australia;  and 
the  premier,  fearing  that  it  would  thus  be  lost  to  the  empire, 
instructed  Mr  H.  M.  Chester,  police  nuigistrate  at  Thundaj 
Island,  to  proceed  to  Port  Moresby  and  take  possession  of  the 
unappropriated  portion  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  the  aovn. 
This  act  was  afterwards — to  the  indignation  of  Australia- 
repudiated  by  Lord  Derby;  and,  eventually,  under  the  Berfin 
Treaty  of  1886,  England  and  (Germany  entered  into  jomt- 
possession  of  that  part  of  New  Guinea  lying  cast  of  141*  £.  In 
July  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  (created  K.C.M.G.  in  1882)  was 
defeated  by  27  votes  to  16  on  a  proposal  to  arraoge  Ux  the 
construction  of  a  land-grant  railway  from  Charlcville  to  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  general  elections  which  followed  were 
fought  mainly  on  the  questions  of  coloured  labour  for  the  sugar 
plantations  and  land-grant  railways.  The  Government  «as 
defeated,  and  Griffith  formed  his  first  administration.  Later 
in  the  year  the  premier  drafted  the  Federal  Council  Act  ax 
Sydney,  and  through  his  efforts  (Queensland  eventually  joined 
the  Federal  Council  of  Australasia.  In  1884  a  ten-million  Loan 
Act  was  passed,  intended  to  secure  continuity  in  bonrowing  far 
railway  construction,  but  many  of  the  lines  ^Kcxfied  ncre 
unsurveyed.  According  to  the  view  now  generally  held  in 
(Queensland,  this  loan  seriously  hampered  the  colony  in  after 
years.  In  1887  the  number  of  seats  in  the  Assembly  was 
increased  to'  73  (the  present  number),  and  several  reforms  wtre 
effected  in  the  public  service,  notably  the  establishment  of  tbc 
department  of  agriculture.  At  the  general  elections  in  188S 
Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  was  returned  for  North  Brisbane,  defeat- 
ing Sir  Samuel  Griffith  (who  had  been  created  K.C.M.G.  in  1S86) 
by  a  large  majority,  and  resumed  office  as  premier  and  leader  of 
the  "  National  Party.*'  Ill-health,  however,  soon  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  colony,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Boyd  Duniop 
Morehead.  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith 's  inflexible  nature  was 
evidenced  all  through  his  public  life.  On  the  death  of  Sir 
Anthony  Musgrave  in  Brisbane  in  1888,  he  maintained  that  the 
Government  ^ould  be  consulted  as  to  the  appointment  of  the 
new  governor.  Lord  Knutsford  declined  to  accept  this  view, 
and  appointed  Sir  Henry  Bbke.  The  preroier  formally  procestcd, 
and  a  deadlock  ensued,  which  was  only  removed  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  governor-designate.  In  1889  payment  of  members  at 
the  rate  of  £300  a  year,  plus  is.  6d.  per  mile  travelling  expenses, 
was  established.  In  1890  a  financial  crisis  arose.  Sir  Thoasas 
Mcllwraith  had  returned  to  the  colony  and  dissociated  himself 
from  the  ministry.  He  conferred  on  the  situation  with  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  and  a  want-of -confidence  motion  was  nearly 
carried.  Morehead  resigned,  and  a  coalition  mlnhtry,  with 
Griffith  as  premier,  chief  secretary  and  attomey-genenl,  and 
Mcllwraith  as  treasurer,  was  formed.  An  agitation  for  the 
separation  of  (Queensland  into  two  or  three  separate  odonies— 
mentioned  as  early  as  t866 — ^was  very  marked  during    thii 
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period.  It  took  fonnidabfe  ^hapie  at  Townsville  in  1882,  the 
chief  aigumeot  in  its  favour  being  that  the  north  and  central 
districts  did  nol  get  a  fair  share  of  the  public  expenditure. 
■Delegates  were  sent  to  London  on  several  occasions  to  interview 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  but  success  did  not  attend  these  direct 
appeals.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith's  Decentralization  Bill  of  1890, 
wMch  proposal  to  erect  separate  legislatures  in  the  three 
divisions  with  powers  of  local  government, -was  a  blow  to 
Feparationists,  and  the  agitation  gndually  disappeared. 

Tke  Labour  Party  in  PditicSj  i^po-ipoo.— The  decade  from 
1890  to  X900  was  chiefly  notable,  apart  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Federation,  for  the  rise  of  the  Labour  party  as  a  power 
in  politics  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  squatter  as 
A  dominant  factor.  In  1890  the  old  opponents.  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  and  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  were  still  working  side  by 
side.  The  revenue  for  the  year  fell  short  of  the  estimates  by 
half  a  million  sterling,  and  a  heavy  accumulated  deficit  had 
to  be  grappled  with  by  Parliament.  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith, 
the  treasurer,  proposed  a  dividend  tax  and  other  imposts, 
which  were  agreed  to,  and  a  Treasury  Bills  Act  authorizing 
an  issue  of  £500,000  was  also  passed.  A  Constitution  Act 
establishing  triennial  Parliaments,  in  place  of  quinquennial, 
which,  had  hitherto  existed,  also  went  through.  In  August 
the  great  maritime  strike  spread  to  Brisbane,  and  crippled 
trade  and  commerce  for  several  months.  In  1891  a  loan  for 
£2,500,000,  which  was  issued  in  London. under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  failed.  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith 
reflected  strongly  in  Parliament  on  the  conduct  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  the  governor  of  the  bank  wrote  to  Sir  James 
Garrick,  the  agent-general,  protesting  against  Sir  Thomas 
Mcllwraith's  statements,  'and  breaking  off  relations  with  the 
colony;  but  mutual  explanations  afterwards  healed  the 
breach. 

Litigation  was  mitiated  by  the  London  board  of  the  Queens- 
land Investment  and  Land  Mortgage  Company  against  the 
Queensland  directors,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  made 
advances  without  taking  adequate  security.  The  case  was 
tried  by  the  chief  justice.  Sir  Charles  Lilley,  in  1891  and  X892, 
the  defendants  being  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  Sir  Arthur 
Palmer,  then  president  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  Messrs 
F.  H.  Hart  and  £.  R.  Druzy.  The  judge  submitted  143 
questions  to  the  jury,  and  thouj^  these  were  answered  generally 
in  favour  of  the  defendants,  judgment  was  entered  largely  for 
the  plaintiffs.  On  appeal,  heard  before  a  specially  constituted 
court,  presided  over  by  the  late  Sir  William  Windeyer  of  New 
South  Wales,  this  judgment  was  reversed,  with  costs.  Lack 
of  employment  and  a  disastrous  strike  of  bush  workers  para- 
lysed the  colony  in  this  year.  The  strike  began  in  Januaiy  at 
Logan  Downs  station,  where  200  shearers  refused  to  sign  the 
l^astoralists'  Convention  agreement.  This  strike  was  remark- 
able for  the  determined  and  aggressive  attitude  of  the  men, 
and  the  firm,  though  conciliatory,  manner  in  which  it  was 
handled  by  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Horace  Tozer,  the  colonial 
secretary,  who  had  to  provide  militaiy  forces  and  artillery  to 
hold  the  strikers  in  check.  The  trouble  lasted  many  months; 
and  after  it  was  over  a  farcioally  planned  plot  to  seize  the 
central  district  and  proclaim  a  republic  was  revealed  in  the 
Brisbane  Courier.  Aa  an  outcome  of  this  strike,  "  New 
Australia"— a  settlement  on  communistic  lines— was  founded 
in  Paraguay  {q.v.).  The  year  1892  was  one  of  gloom  and 
depression:  want  of  money  interfered  with  public  works,  and 
the  impending  stoppage  of  Kanaka  labour  and  the  low  price  of 
sugar  almost  ruined  the  planters.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  then 
announced  his  conversion  to  the  pob'cy  of  continuing  Kanaka 
labour  for  the  sugar  plantations,  and  also  of  land-grant  railways. 
An  aa  was  passed  authorizing  agreements  with  companies 
for  the  extension  of  the  trunk  lines  on  this  principle;  but  the 
measure  was  unpopular,  and  no  transactions  under  the  act 
are  recorded.  Financial  depression  reached  its  height  in  1893: 
the  salaries  of  ministers  and  civil  servants  were  reduced,  and 
drastic  retrenchments  were  made  in  every  department.  In 
February,  107  in.  of  rain  f^U  at  the  head  of  the  Brisbane 


river,,  and  enormous  losses  were  caused  by  the  resulting  floods; 
several  vessels,  including  the  Queensland  Government  gunboat 
Palumaf  were  washed  into  the  Brisbane  Botanic  Gardens, 
and  left. high  and  diy  when  the  waters  subsided.  A  second 
flood  followed  and  caused  further  losses.  Roickhampton, 
Bowen,  Townsville,  and  other  places  also  suffered  severely 
from  floods.  On  xjth  March  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  was  gazetted 
chief  justice,  and  on  the  27th  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Hugh  M. 
Nelson  became  premier  and  treasurer,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Mcllwraith  chief  secretary  and  secretary  for  railways.  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  on  3rd  April,  and  after  the  general  elections 
the  ministry  returned  with  38  supporters,  against  Labour, 
x6,  and  Opposition  and  Independent,  x8.  During  the  month 
several  financial  institutions  suspended  payment,  and  on 
X5th  May  the  Queensland  National  Bank  dosed  its  doors. 
Parliament  was  hurriedly  summoned  to  deal  with  the  financial 
crisis  and  the  question  of  the  Government  fimds  held  by  the 
Queensland  National  Bank.  Treasury  notes,  issued  against 
coin  held  by  the  treasurer,  were  made  legal  tender  throughout 
the  colony;  an  issue  of  £x  ,000,000  treasury  bills  to  retire 
the  treasury  iK>tes  was  authorized,  and  a  scries  of  acts  dealing 
with  the  8U5i)ended  banks  were  passed.  To  assist  the  un- 
employed, labour  and  co-operative  communities  were  started, 
but  proved  failures.  An  impetus  was  given  to  the  sugar 
industry  by  the  Sugar  Works  Guarantee  Act,  which  authorized 
the  treasurer  to  guarantee  debentures  issued  by  companies 
for  the  erection  of  sugar  mills  and  plant.  In  1894  little  legisla- 
tion was  achieved,  the  policy  of  the  Government  being  directed 
towards  national  rehabilitation.  In  x  895  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith 
left  the  colony  for  London,  where  he  died  on  Z7th  July  1900. 
At  the  general  election  of  1896  the  Labour  party  slightly 
improved  its  position.  In  that  year  a  committee  of  investiga- 
tion reported  a  heavy  deficit  in  the  affairs  of  the  (^eensland 
National  Bank,  and  made  certain  recommendations.  In  1897 
the  bank  was  reconstructed  a  second  time  upon  terms  very 
favourable  to  the  institution.  An  act  was  passed  granting 
powers  to  a  company  to  construct  a  railway  from  the  rich 
mining  district  of  Chillagoe  to  the  terminus  of  the  Cairns 
railway  at  Mareeba;  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  the  State  was 
to  have  the  right  to  acquire  the  line.  In  April  1898  the 
Queensland-bom  statesman,  T.  J.  Byrnes,  whose  early  death 
in  the  following  Septethber  was  lamented  throughout  Australia, 
succeeded  Sir  Hugh  Nelson  as  premier.  On  24th  October 
the  trial  of  the  three  ex-directors  of  the  Queensland  National 
Bank,  Messrs  F.  H.  Hart,  B.  D.  Morehead  and  A.  B.  Webster, 
was  commenced.  The  prosecution  was  instituted  by  the 
(jovemment,  on  the  advice  of  three  barristers  to  whom  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the 
bank,  which  sat  in  X897,  was  submitted.  After  a  trial  lasting 
12  days,  a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty  "  was  returned.  Proposals 
for  the  acquisition  of  25o,-ooo  acres  of  land  in  New  Guinea, 
made  by  a  syndicate  of  London  capitalists,  were  provisionally 
agreed  to,  but  were  eventually  rejected,  owing  to  a  popular 
outcry  raised  in  the  colony  and  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria.  In  1896  the  first  of  a  series  of  factory  acts  was 
passed,  and  in  X907  Wages  Boards  were  established  for  fixing 
the  statutory  minimum  rate  of  wages.    (See  Australia.) 

Federation  was  a  burning  question  in  the  neighbouring 
colonies  during  the  year,  but  (^eenslandcrs  generally  took 
little  interest  in  the  movement,  and  the  colony  was  not  repre- 
sented at  the  Federal  Convention  at  Melbourne  when  the 
Commonwealth  Bill  was  passed.  In  X899  Mr  (afterwards 
Sir  J.  R.)  Dickson,  who  had  succeeded  Byrnes  as  premier,  was 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  "  Billites,"  and  in  June  of  that  year 
an  Enabling  Bill  was  passed.  In  September  the  Referendum 
supported  the  act  by  the  narrow  majority  of  7492  votes  on  a 
poll  of  69,484.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  session  the 
ministry  narrowly  escaped  defeat  on  the  Railway  Standing 
Committees  Bill,  and  resigned.  Mr  Dawson,  leader  of  the 
Labour  Opposition,  then  formed  a  ministry,  and  held  office 
from  ist  December  to  7th  December  1899.  He  was  then 
defeated  on  a  motion  by  R.  Philp,  and  resigned,  and  Philp 
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became  premier^  and  was  in  power  when  Queensland  joined 
the  Commonwealth.  The  year  was  shadowed  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  terrible  drought,  which  towards  the  end  of  1900 
became  so  aggravated  that  the  revenue  began  to  fall  off,  owing 
to  decreased  receipts  from  railways  and  land.  In  that  year 
Philp's  chief  policy  was  the  passing  of  legislation  to  permit 
of  the  construction  of  railways  by  private  enterprise.  The 
Labour  party  offered  vigorous  opposition;  but  notwithstanding 
this  a  certain  amoimt  of  progress  was  made.  The  Government 
appointed  Dr  Maxwell,  an  American  sugar  expert,  to  super- 
intend the  sugar  industry  in  the  colony;  a  State  school  of 
mines  was  established  at  Charters  Towers;  and  the  com- 
pulsory clauses  of  the  Education  Act  were  put  in  force  for 
the  first  time.  Another  act  of  importance  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Government  land  bank.  A  powerful  agitation  for 
the  extension  or  renewal  of  the  leases  of  pastoral  lands  was 
raised,  but  no  legislation  resulted.  A  suggestion  that  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith  should  retire  from  the  chief  justiceship,  on  a 
pension  of  £1750  a  year  (to  be  reduced  by  any  emoluments 
received),  to  enable  him  to  enter  Federal  politics,  fell  through. 
Some  important  discoveries  of  coal  were  made  during  the  year, 
and  dredging  the  northern  rivers  for  gold  became  an  established 
industry.  J.  R.  pickson  represented  the  colony  in  London  at 
the  conference  of  Federal  delegates  in  1900,  when  the  final 
details  of  the  Commonwealth  were  settled.  Early  in  1901  he 
was  created  K.C.M.G.,  but  died  somewhat  suddenly,  at  Sydney, 
on  Qth  January  of  that  year,  shortly  after  he  had  been  made  a 
member  of  the  first  Federal  ministry. 

Alim  ImmiiratioH.— The  workmg  ctasses  of  Quocn»tind  have 
always  objected  to  the  presence  of  coloured  aliens,  ai^d  surrts^iue 
Governments  have  legislated  against  indiscriminati.''  LTnmittr^cion 
into  the  colony.  In  1876  Governor  Cairns  reserved  an  aci  im|>o^ing 
certain  disabilities  upon  Chinese  working  on  goldBclds^  Ln  that 
year  a  poll  tax  of  £10  was  imposed  upon  Chinese  arriving'.  In  iS8^ 
another  principle  was.  adopted:  masters  of  ships  were  only  allowed 
to  carry  to  Queensland  ports  one  Chinese  for  evcr>'  50  rvgi^tcced 
tons,  and  the  poll  tax  was  increased  to  £^0,  In  ihijA  Queensland 
took  the  lead  m  summoning  an  intercolonial  conferenn^  on  Chini»e 
immigration^  the  outcome  of  which  was  the  adopt-  n  r '  ■  i^'  rm 
legislation:  m  the  Queensland  Act  passed  that  yc«u  ^uc  UMtin 
provision  was  that  only  one  Chinese  lor  every  500  registered  tons 
should  be  permitted  to  be  carried  to  the  colony  iron>  Chinese  ports. 
The  poll  tax  was  then  abolished.  This  act  was  also  reserved,  but 
received  the  Roval  Assent  on  5th  February  1890,  after  slight 
modification  had  been  made. 

Treaty  nrranj^niFnts  with  J^pdn  had  been  earned  Ih rough  by 
the  [mpemi  Ciijvcmmenti  at  the  iniitation  of  Queensland,  under 
whifli  the  Japaiicse  GovGrnmenl  undertook  to  prevent  the  emigra- 
tion of  coolies  to  the  colony;  and  a  Pearl  Shell  Fisheries  Act  was 
passed  in  iflgs  pbcin^  restrictions  upon  the  acquisitmn  of  ^icsted 
interest*  in  the  indu&try  by  Japanese  and  other  aliens.  At  Federa- 
tion eight  acts— two  Imperial  and  six  local— regulated  the  importa- 
tion of  Kanakas  from  the  South  Seas:  that  of  iftSo  va^the  basis 
of  the  system  under  which  Kanakas  ^-ene  recmiEed  in  the  islands, 
fafoughc  to  the  colony  in  schooners ^  employed  there,  and  returned 
to  their  homes  at  the  end  of  ibeir  three  ycirt'  enffagements.  The 
16&4  act  conhned  Kanakas  to  field  wurlc.  In  Pcccnnbcr  1^84  a 
Ro>-al  Commission  was  appointed,  consist  ins  o^  Messrs  W,  Kinni^ilrd 
Rose,  J.  F.  Quckla^d,  and  Hugh  M.  Milman,  to  report  upon  the 
Bl'stem  of  recruiting  Kanakas.  Following  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  was  in  effect  that  many  i!^lander»  had  been  recruited 
**  by  force  and  fraud,"  Sir  Samuel  GnEBths  then  prtniiicr+  introduced 
the  important  Pacific  Island  Labnurtr&  Amendment  Act  of  1S85, 
which  stopped  the  importation  of  Kanakas  after  t»9o.  It  was — 
■  nd  is— an  article  of  faith  with  ifie  «orkin|  ch9$ei  that  white 
labour  could  be  utilized  for  sgear  cultivatiofl.  Yet  from  the  patting 
of  the  act  the  aupar  industry  bepn  toi  decay*  no  fftsh  capital  was 
put  into  it,  plan  ta  I  ions  d  wind  fed  dowj\  in  value  50  to  75%, 
mills  were  closed,  and  the  irjseoififcnt  mdustry  threatened  to  die 
out.  Sir  Samuel  Griffiih,  bcing^  converted  b^  these  signs  of  the 
limea  from  hispo*iUion  that  sugar  could  flourish  in  the  colony  without 
coloured  labour »  is^^ucd  on  nth  February  1S92  his  "  l^tantfcsto  to 
the  People  of  Qu«rtsland,"  in  which  he  acknowledged  that  to 
prevent  the  eollipih^  of  su^ar-growing  it  was  necessary'  to  resume 
the  immigrgtion  of  Polyne§Eans,  This  manife^sto  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  189a  act,  which  ne introduced  Kanaka  labour.  Since  this 
time  ihete  has  been  no  fuinhcr  State  legislation  on  the  subject,  but 
Ihe  Federal  Parliament  has  dealt  with  tne  matter  (see  above). 

Land  ifitjffliipn,— In  Queensland's  eariy  days,  with  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  ^uatting  cla^Sn  the  lands  were  freelv  leased  in 
Jmnx  block*  for  »herp  and  cattk  paiing.  The  squatter  furnished' 
go  %   of    the   publir    revenue    with    his    renti,   and    opened    up 


the  gnat  interior  by  his  pioneering  enterprise.  As,  however, 
population  increased,  the  necessitf  for  the  agriculturist  arose,  and 
It  became  requisite  to  legislate  in  the  interests  of  the  small  holder. 
Successive  Queensland  Governments  have  had  some  of  their  hardest 
work  in  adapting  their  land  legislation  to  the  needs  of  the  ooauninity, 
recent  policy  being  to  reduce  large  estates  and  place  the  ctikivatar 
on  the  soil.  At  separation  from  New  South  Wales  the  holding  d 
land  was  regulated  by  Orders  in  G>uncil,  under  an  Imperial  act  d 
1846:  untransferable  leases  of  "runs"  for  fourteen  years  vcre 
issued,  the  minimum  size  of  the  run  was  measured  in  aheqxarryiac 
capacity--aooo  sheep  being  the  least  number,  and  £10  xht  miai^oa 
rent.  The  lessee  was  able  to  buv  up  his  holding  in  blocks  of  160  sera 
at  a  time,  £1  per  acre  being  the  minimum  price,  and  was  eotitfed 
to  a  renewal  01  his  lease  at  its  expiry.  The  minimum  lease  prindcle 
shut  out  the  small  agriculturist.  The  first  leading  acts  passed  by 
Queensland  were  the  Crown  Lands  Alienation  Act  of  1868.  deaJiaf 
with  the  settled  districts,  and  the  Pastoral  Leases  Act  of  1869. 
dealing  with  the  unsettled  districts— these  divisions  were  isd 
by  the  first-named  measure.  The  '*  resumption  "  principle  was 
introduced  by  the  1868  act:  lands  in  the  settled  districts  were 
resumed  after  twelve*  months  from  the  passing  of  the  measure,  aad 
lessees  were  ^nted  leases  of  half  of  tneir  holdings  for  ten  yean: 
the  other  moiety  was  thrown  open  for  settlement.  The  1869  act 
eranted  new  leases  for  twenty-one  years  at  practically  the  saae 
low  lentab,  but  10  %  was  added  to  the  rent  after  each  period 
of  seven  years;  the  area  of  a  run  was  fixed  at  from  25  to  100  sq.  m. 
This  act  greatly  pleased  the  squatters.  In  1884  the  Duttoa 
Act  was  parsed.  Its  importance  lies  in  iu  dealings  with  the  1869 
act  leases:  on  their  exfury  the  Sute  resumed  from  one-quarter 
to  one-half  of  the  area  as  crown  lands,  which  were  thrown  open  to 
selectors,  and  new  leases  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  vears  ver  granted 
for  the  balance.  Grazing  farms  (20,000  acres)  and  agricuItuiBl 
farms  fia8o  acres)  were  esublished.  This  measure  was  very 
unpopular  with  the  squatters.  With  the  act  of  1897  it  forms  tbe 
basis  of  tbe  existing  land  resulations  of  Queensland.  Under  the 
1897  act  the  paasine  of  the  land  into  the  hands  of  asikulturiscB 
was  further  marked  by  the  creatbn  of  agricultural  bomrtfrads 
(160,  320,  or  640  acres),  grazing  hom^teads  (20,000  acres),  scrub 
selections  (10,000  acres),  and  unconditional  sdectaons  (1280  acres). 
Some  of  these  classes  of  selections  could  be  purchased  right  oat, 
and  all  were  leased  at. extremely  moderate  rates.  Sales  of  country 
lands  were  established.  Two  measures  were  passed,  in  189^  aad 
1897 — ^the  Agricultural  Lands  Purchases  Acts — under  whu^  tfe 
State  was  authorized  to  purchase  suitable  estates  of  specially  fcrtie 
land  already  alienated,  to  be  cut  up  and  thrown  open  as  a^ricukunl 
farms.  These  measures  confirmed  Queensland's  detenmnatioo  to 
encourage  agriculture.  Owing  to  the  expiration  of  pastoral  lessa 
and  the  fact  that  no  legislation  existed  for  their  renewal  for  a  tersi 
long  enough  to  encourage  the  investment  of  capital,  a  formidaUe 
acitation  prevailed  in  the  colony,  the  lessees  bitterly  oompbiaiai 
of  the  uncertainty  of  their  tenure.  Tbe  British  Australaaas 
Society  was  formra  in  Great  Britain,  to  protect  the  interests  of 
British  capital  invested  in  the  pastoral  industry  in  ^ 
In  1900,  out  of  the  total  Queensbnd  area  of  427,838,oJ 
793i786  acres  remained  in  the  hands  of 


less  than  ai 
unalienated. 


the  Stale 
a.  T.  CaO 

QUEEHSTOWN,  a  town  of  the  Cape  province,  South  Africa, 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Great  Kei  river,  155  m.  by  rail  N.W. 
of  East  London.  Pop.  (1904)  9616,  of  whom  4157  weie 
white.  Founded  in  1853  and  named  after  Queen  Victoria, 
it  was  laid  out  in  an  unusual  form.  From  each  angle  of  a 
central  hexagonal-shaped  open  space  there  runs  one  of  the 
main  thoroughfares.  This  arrangement  was  adopted  to 
facilitate  defence  in  case  of  an  attack  by  Kaffirs,  Qoeeostown 
at  the  time  of  its  fouitdation  being  a  border  settlement.  Up 
to  1868  the  burghers  held  their  lands  on  a  military  tenure. 
It  contains  several  fine  buildings,  including  the  town  hafl, 
court-house  and  public  ofiices  and  the  Anglican  church  of 
St  Michael.  Many  of  the  streets  are  Uned  with  oaks  aad 
blue  gums.  Situated  on  the  Karroo,  at  an  elevation  of  3500  ft. 
between  the  Stormberg  and  Amatola  Mountains,  it  is  the  centre 
of  a  wheat  and  sheep-rearing  district,  and  is  a  busy  commercial 
town.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  Queenstown  has  a  rcpata- 
tion  as  a  sanatorium. 

QUBENSTOWN,  a  town  of  Montagu  county,  Tasmania,  oa 
the  Qaetn  river,  23  m.  by  rail  by  Strahan,  and  jss  nt.  W.  of 
Hobart.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  Mount  Lyell  mining  distrkt 
and  has  numerous  smelting  works,  brick-works,  and  sawmiOs. 
The  county  is  mountainous  and  finely  wooded.  Pop.  (1901) 
5051;  of  the  district,  10,451. 

QUBENSTOWN  (formeriy  Govs  01  Cosx),  a  seaport,  watering- 
place,  and  naval  station  of  county  Cork,  Ireland,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  Great  Island,  on  tlue  slope  of  as 
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eminence  rising  abruptly  above  Cork  Harbour.  Pop.  (iQox) 
7909.  It  is  12  m.  E.S.E.  of  Cork  and  177  m.  S.W.of  Dublin 
by  the  Great  Southern  &•  Western  railway.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  terraces  rising  one  above  another  with  wide  streets 
and  handsome  houses.  On  account  of  the  mildness  of  the 
climate  it  is  frequented  by  \'isitors  both  in  summer  and  winter. 
Previous  to  the  American  War,  Cove  of  Cork  was  a  small  fishing 
village,  but  it  subsequently  increased  rapidly.  It  lecwred 
its  present  name  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  in  1849  o^  Queen 
Victoria,  being  her  first  landing-place  in  Ireland.  The  town 
is  governed  by  an  urban  district  council.  The  harbour,  which 
is  defended  by  the  Carlisle  and  Camden  Forts  at  its  entrance, 
and  by  Fort  Westmoreland  on  Spike  Island,  can  shelter  a  large 
fleet.  Spike,  Rocky  and  Haulbowline  islands  are  used  in 
the  formation  of  a  government  dockyard,  which  with  the 
adjoining  victualling  yard  covers  an  area  of  55  acres.  There 
is  an  enclosed  basin  9  acres  in  extent,  with  3a  ft.  8  in.  depth 
over  the  sill  at  high-water  spring  tides;  and  a  dry  dock  at  its 
southern  end  has  a  length  of  408  ft.  on  the  blocks.  Queenstown 
is  a  port  of  call  for  American  maU  steamers,  and  the  mails  are 
transmitted  overland  by  express  trains;  it  is  also  a  port  of 
embarkation  for  colonial  troops,  and  a  government  emigration 
station.  The  admiral's  flagship  is  sUtioned  here.  The  oldest 
yacht  club  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Royal  Cork  (founded 
in  1720  as  the  Cork  Harbour  Water  Club),  has  its  headquarters 
here,  with  a  club-hotise,  and  holds  an  annual  regatta.  Among 
the  principal  buildings  are  the  modem  Catholic  cathedral  of 
St  Colman  for  the  diocese  of  Ck>yne,  designed  .by  A.  W.  Pugin, 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  for  the  united  parishes 
'of  Clonmel  and  Temple  Robin.  A  fine  promenade,  over  a 
mile  in  length,  connects  Queenstown  with  Rushbrook,  a 
favourite  watering-place.  The  picturesque  shores  of  the 
harbour  are  dotted  with  country  residences  and  village-resorts, 
such  as  Crosshaven  and  Church  Bay. 

QOBLPART  (Chai-Ju),  an  island  to  the  south  of  Korea, 
used  as  a  Korean  penal  settlement.  In  measures  40  m.  from 
E.  to  W.  and  17  from  N.  to  S.  It  rises  gradually  from  the 
seaboard,  is  heavily  wooded  and  is  cleared  for  cultivation  to 
a  height  of  2000  ft.  There  are  several  crateriform  hills,  and 
Hali  San  (Mount  Auckland)  has  an  altitude  of  6558  ft.  The 
island  is  entirely  volcanic,  and  the  soil  is  finely  disintegrated 
lava.  Broken  black  lava  forms  the  beach,  and  blocks  of  it 
are  the  universal  building  material.  There  is  no  good  drinking 
water.  The  flora  and  fauna  are  scarcely  investigated.  Pines 
of  three  species,  junipers,  larches,  oaks,  maples,  willows  and 
the  Thitja  Orientalis  have  been  idei\tlfied.  The  known  fauna 
comprise  boars,  bears,  deer,  swans,  geese,  pheasants  and 
quail.  The  roads  are  scarcely  passable  bridle  tracks.  Quelpart 
was  introduced  to  European  notice  by  the  Dutchman,  Hendrik 
Haroil,  who  was  shipwrecked  there  in  1653. 

The  estimated  population  is  100,000,  Korean  by  race, 
language  and  costume.  There  are  about  ninety  villages.  The 
valleys  and  slopes  are  carefully  cultivated  in  fields  divided 
by  stone  walls,  and  produce  beans,  peas,  sweet  potatoes, 
"  Ru8»an  turnip  radish,"  barley,  a  little  rice  and  millet,  the 
last  being  the  staple  article  of  diet.  Nuts,  oranges,  limes  and 
plums  are  grown.  Small  but  strong  ponies  are  bred  for  export, 
and  small  cattle  and  pigs  for  home  use.  Apart  from  agriculture, 
the  industries  consist  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  bamboo  hats 
and  mats,  and  wooden  combs  for  export  and  local  use.  For 
fishing  the  islanders  use  double-decked  raft  boats,  similar 
to  those  of  southern  Formosa.  Their  lucrative  pearl  fisheries 
have  been  practically  monopolized  by  the  Japanese,  who  use 
proper  diving  apparatus.  A  valuable  product  is  a  spedes  of 
clam,  the  shell  of  which  furnishes  a  specially  iridescent  mother- 
o'-pearl,  which  the  natives  barter  with  the  Japanese  for  inlaying 
lacquer.  European  goods  are  not  imported,  but  Japanese 
articles  find  ready  barter.  There  are  no  markets,  and  only  a 
few  poor  shops. 

Chu-sung,  the  capital  and  seat  of  government, 'a  few  miles 
from  Port  Pelto,  has  a  black  lava  wall  25  ft.  high,  with  three 
gates  and  towers;  an  imposing  audience-hall  in  Chinese  style; 


and  a  great  bell  tower,  with  a  fine  bronze  bell,  sounded  to 
drive  off  "evil  dragons."  Its  population  is  estimated  at 
x6,ooo.  The  governor  has  a  hereditary  army  for  coercive 
purposes.  The  uniform  is  a  complete  suit  of  mail,  with  a 
helmet,  from  which  leather  curtains  fall  over  the  diouldeis. 
Hie  weapons  are  equally  antique. 

There  are  no  good  harbours,  and  the  only  anchorage  for 
large  vessels  is  Tai-chung,  0r  Yung-su,  at  the  east  end,  with 
9  to  13  fathoms  of  water.  Pelto  fias  ancient  breakwaters 
for  the  protection  of  small  boats,  erected,  as  many  believe,  by 
tlie  Mongol  conqueror,  Kubhu  Khan,  who  in  1273  built  on 
(^elpart  one  hundred  ships  for  the  invasion  of  Japan. 

QUBNSTBDT.  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  VON  (X809-X889), 
German  geolog^t  and  palaeontologist,  was  bom  at  Eisleben  in 
Saxony  on  the  9th  of  July  1809.  He  was  educated  at  Berlin, 
and  after  having  acted  as  assistant  In  the  mineralogical  museum 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geognosy  in  the 
university  of  Tubingen  in  1837,  a  poet  which  he  occupied  until 
his  death.  His  earlier  work  rdated  chiefly  to  crystsillography 
and  minendogy,  on  which  subjects  he  published  text-books 
that  were  widely  used.  He  became  distinguished  for  his 
researches  on  palaeontotogy,  and  especially  for  those  on  the 
fossils  of  the  Jurassic  system.  The  museum  at  Tabingen  owed 
its  establishment  to  his  exertions.  He  died  at  Tubingen  on  the 
aist  of  December  1889. 

•His  chief  publicatk)ns  were:  ifeUiod  der  KryilaaograpkU 
(1840):  Das  FldMg*^g*  Wwrttembtrgs  (1843);  PetrefacUnkundt 
DetOscUands  (7  vols,  and  atlases.  1846-^);  Die  Cephalopoden 
(1846-40);  Handhtuk  der  Petrejactenkunde  (a  vols.,  1852,  3rd  cd. 
i88>-8s):  Dtr  Jura  (3  vols.,  1858);  Handbuch  der  Mineraiogie 
(1 855. 3rd  ed.  1 877) : />(«  A  mmonUen  des  Sckwdbiscken  Jura  ( 1 883-64). 
Obituary  by  W.  T.  Blandford,  Quart,  Joum,  Gtol.  Soc.  voL  xivL,  1890. 

QUENTAL,  ANTHBRO  DB  (x842^x89x),  Portuguese  poet, 
was  bom  on  the  island  of  St  Michael,  in  the  Azores,  on  the 
x8th  of  April  1843.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Coimbra, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  unusual  talent,  as  well  as 
turbulence  and  eccentricity.  He  began  to  write  poetry  at  an 
early  age,  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  devoting  himself  to  the 
soimet.  After  the  publication  of  one  volume  of  verse,  he  entered 
with  great  warmth  into  the  revolt  of  the  young  men  which 
dethroned  Castilho,  the  chief  living  poet  of  the  elder  generation, 
from  his  place  aa  dictator  over  xnodem  Portuguese  literature. 
He  then  travelled,  engaged  on  his  retum  in  political  and  socialistic 
agitations,  and  found  his  way  through  a  series  of  disappointments 
to  the  mild  pessimism,  a  kind  of  Westem  Buddhism,  which 
animates  his  latest  poetical  productions.  His  melancholy  was 
increased  by  a  spinal  disease,  which  after  several  years  of  retire- 
ment from  the  world,  eventually  drove  him  to  suicide  in  his 
native  island,  on  the  ixth  of  September  1891.  Anthero  stands 
at  the  head  of  modem  Portuguese  poetry  after  Jo&o  de  Deus. 
His  principal  defect  is  monotony — his  own  self  is  his  solitary 
theme,  and  he  seldom  attempts  any  other  form  of  composition 
than  the  sonnet.  On  the  other  hand,  few  poets  who  have 
chiefly  devoted  themselves  to  this  form  have  produced  so  large 
a  proportion  of  really  exquisite  work.  The  comparatively  few 
pieces  in  which  he  either  forgets  his  doubts  and  inward  conflicts, 
or  succeeds  in  giving  them  an  objective  form,  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  in  any  literature.  The  purely  introspective 
sonnets  are  less  attractive,  but  equally  finely  wrought,  interesting 
as  psychological  studies,  and  impressive  from  their  sincerity. 
His  mental  attitude  is  well  described  by  himself  as  "  the  effect 
of  Gernuinism  on  the  unprepared  mind  of  a  Southemer."  He 
had  learned  much,  and  half-leamed  more,  which  he  was  unable 
to  assimilate,  and  his  mind  became  a  chaos  of  conflicting  ideas, 
settling  down  into  a  condition  of  gloomy  negation,  save  for  the 
one  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  existence,  which  ultimately 
destroyed  him.  A  healthy  participation  in  pubh'c  affairs  might 
have  saved  him,  but  he  seemed  incapable  of  entering  upon  any 
course  that  did  not  lead  to  delusion  and  disappointment.  The 
great  popularity  acquired,  notwithstanding,  by  poetry  so 
metaphysical  and  egotistic  is  a  testimony  to  the  artistic  instinct 
of  the  Portuguese. 

As  a  prose  writer  (Rental  displayed  high  talents,  though  be 
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wrote  little.  His  most  important  prose  work  is  the  Con- 
siderafdes  schre  a  phUosophia  da  historia  lUeraria  Porluguna, 
but  he  earned  fame  by  his  pamphlets  on  the  Coimbra  question, 
Bom  senso  e  bom  gosto,  a  letter  to  Castilho,  and  A  dignidade 
das  kUras  e  tUteraturas  oJfUiaes. 

His  friend  Oliveira  Martins  edited  the  Sonnets  (Oporto,  1886), 
supplying  an  introductory  essay:  and  an  interesting  collection  of 
studies  on  the  poet  bv  the  leading  Portuguese  writers  appeared  in 
a  volume  entitled  Antkero  de  QuenUd.  In  liemoriam  (Oporto,  1806). 
The  sonnets  have  been  turn«l  into  most  European  languages;  mto 
English  by  Edgar  Prestage  {Anikero  de  QuenUu,  Sixty-four  Sonnets ^ 
London,  1894),  together  with  a  striking  autobiographical  letter 
addressed  by  Quentai  to  his  German  translator,  Dr  Storck. 

QUiRARD,  JOSEPH  MARIE  (1797-1^5).  French  bibUo- 
grapher,  was  born  at  Rennes  on  the  25th  of  December  1797. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  in  his  native  town,  and  was 
sent  abroad  on  business.  He  remained  in  Vienna  from  1819  to 
1824,  and  there  drew  up  the  first  volumes  of  .his  great  work. 
La  France  liMrairet  o*t  Dtctionnaire  bibliographique  des  savaittSf 
historiens,  et  gens  de  leUres  de  la  Prance^  &c.  (10  vols.,  1826-1842), 
dealing  especially  with  the  i8th  and  early  19th  centuries,  which 
he  was  enabled  to  complete  by  a  government  subsidy  granted  by 
Guizot  in  1830,  and  by  the  help  of  the  Russian  bibliophile  Serge 
Poltoratzky.  The  firm  of  Didot,  who  were  his  publishers,  took 
out  of  his  hands  the  LiUirature  frauQaise  conlcmporaine  with 
which  he  had  intended  to  complete  his  work,  and  placed  it 
with  Ch.  Louandre  and  F.  Boufquelot.  Qudrard  avenged 
himself  by  pointing  out  the  errors  of  his  successors.  In  spite 
of  his  claims  Qu£rard  was  unable  to  secure  a  position  in  any  of 
the  public  libraries.  '  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  December 
1865. 

Among  his  other  works  are:  Les  superchfrtes  littiraires  dhoiUes 
(5  vols.,  1845-56);  Bibliograpkie  La  Menaisienne  (1849);  Diction' 
naire  des  omrages-polyonymes  et  anonymes  de  la  littcraiure  francaise, 
lyoo-iSso  (1846-47);  an  additional  volume  to  La  France  litUraire 
entitled  Ecrivains  pseudonymes,  Sfc.  (18^-56).     Sec  Mar.  Jozon 


ijoo-iSso  (1846-47);  aii  additional  volume  to  La  France  littcraire 
entitled  Ecrivains  pseudonymes,  Sfc.  (1854-56).     Sec  " 
d'Erquar,  Quirard,  m  La  France  littiratre  (1854),  vol.  xi. 


QUERCITRON,  a  yellow  dyestuff  obtained  from  the  bark  of 
the  quercitron  oak,  Quercus  tinctoria,  a  fine  forest  tree  indigenous 
in  North  America.  The  name  is  a  shortened  form  of  "  querci- 
dtron,"  from  Lat.  querctts^  oak,  and  "  dtron,"  and  was  invented 
by  Dr  Edward  Bancroft  (1744-1821),  who  by  act  of  parliament 
in  1785  was  granted  special  privileges  in  regard  to  the  importa- 
tion and  use  of  the  substance.  The  dyestuff  is  prepared  by 
grinding  the  bark  in  mills  after  it  has  been  freed  from  its  black' 
epidermal  layer,  and  sifting  the  product  to  separate  the  fibrous 
matter,  the  fine  yellow  powder  which  remains  forming  the 
quercitron  of  commerce.  The  ruddy-orange  decoction  of  quer- 
citron  contains  querdtannic  acid,  whence  its  use  in  tanning, 
and  an  active  dyeing  prindple,  quercitrin,  CtiHtsOn.  The 
latter  substance  is  a  glucoside,  and  in  aqueous  solution  under 
the  influence  of  mineral  adds  it  yields  quercetin,  CisHeoOr, 
which  is  predpitated,  and  the  pcntoside  rhamnose.  Quercetin 
is  a  crystalline  powder  of  a  brilliant  dtron  yellow  colour,  entirely 
insoluble  in  cold  and  dissolving  only  sparingly  in  hot  water,  but 
quite  soluble  in  alcohol.  Either  by  itself  or  in  some  form  of 
its  glucoside  quercitrin,  quercetin  is  found  in  several  vegetable 
substances,  among  others  in  cutch,  in  Persian  berries  {Rhamnus 
catltarticus),  buckwhe:^t  leaves  {Polygonum  Fagopyrum),  Zante 
fustic  wood  (Rhus  Cotinus)^  and  in  rose  petals,  &c.  Querdtron 
was  first  introduced  as  a  yellow  dye  in  1775,  but  it  is  prindpally 
used  in  the  form  of  flavin,  which  is  the  predpitate  thrown  down 
from  a  boiling  decoction  of  querdtron  by  sulphuric  acid. 
Chemically,  quercetin  is  a  member  of  a  fairiy  extensive  class  of 
natural  colouring  matters  derived  from  0  phenyl  benzo-7-pyrone 
or  flavone,  the  constitution  of  which  followed  on  the  researches 
of  St  von  Kostanecki,  A.  G.  Perkin,  Herzig,  Goldschmidt  and 
others.  Among  the  related  colouring  matters  are:  chrysin 
from  poplar  buds,  apigenin  from  parsley,  luteolin  from  weld  and 
dyers'  broom,  fisetin  from  young  fustic  and  yellow  cedar, 
galangin  from  galanga  root,  and  myricetin  from  Myrica  Nagi. 

QUERCY  (Lat.  pagus  Caturcinus,  Fr.  Cahorsin),  a  county 
in  France  before  the  Revolution.  The  name  is  taken  from 
.that  of  a  Gallic  tribe,  the  Cadurd,  and  was  applied  to  a  small 


district  watered  by  the  Dordogne,  the  Lot  and  the  Tarn.  It 
was  bordered  by  Limousin,  Roucrgue,  Armagnac,  Pcrigord  and 
Agcnais.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  divided  into  upper,  or 
black,  (^ercy,  and  lower,  or  white,  Qucrcy,  the  capital  of  ihe 
former  bdng  Cahon  and  of  the  latter  Moniauban.  Iisivo 
other  chief  towns  were  Figcac  and  Moissac.  EcclcsiasticsHf 
it  was  induded  almost  entirely  in  the  diocese  of  Cahors  until 
13 1 7,  when  a  bishopric  for  lower  Quercy  was  esiablishcd  at 
Montauban.  Judicially  it  was  under  the  authority  of  tl« 
parlcmenl  of  Bordeaux;  for  financial  purposes  it  was  part  of  the 
giniraliti  of  Montauban.  The  estates  of  the  county  had  the 
bishop  of  Cahors  for  president;  other  mcmbexs  were  the  bishop 
of  Montauban  and  other  ecdesiastics,  four  viscounts,  four  barocs 
and  some  other  lords  and  representatives  of  eighteen  towns. 

Under  the  Romans  Quercy  was  part  of  Aquitania  prima^  asi 
Christianity  was  introduced  therein  during  the  4lh  ccniun- 
Early  in  the  6th  century  it  passed  under  the  authority  of  i^ 
Franks,  and  in  the  9th  century  was  part  of  the  Frank'i&b 
kingdom  of  Aquitaine.  At  the  end  of  the  loth  ccntur>'  hs 
rulers  were  the  powerful  counts  of  Toulouse.  During  the 
wars  between  England  and  France  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL, 
the  EngUsh  placed  garrisons  in  the  county,  and  by  ibc  treaty 
of  Paris  in  1259  lower  Quercy  was  ceded  to  Eng^nd.  Both  ifae 
king  of  England  and  the  king  of  France  confirmed  and  added 
to  the  privileges  of  the  towns  and  the  district,  each  thus 
hoping  to  attach  the  inhabitants  to  his  own  interest.  In  1360. 
by  the  treaty  of  Br6ligny,  the  whole  county  passed  to  England, 
but  in  1440  the  English  were  finaUy  expcUed.  In  the  i6tb 
century  (Quercy  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Protestants,  and  the 
scene  of  a  savage  religious  warfare.  The  dvil  wars  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  centred  around  Montauban.  Qacrcj 
was  early  an  industrial  district.  It  gave  its  name  10 
cadurcum,  a  kind  of  light  linen,  and  the  bankers  oi  Cahors 
were  famous. 

QUER^ARO,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of 
Queritaro-Arteaga,  152  m.  by  rail  N.W.  o>'  the  national  capiul 
Pop.  (1900)  33,152,  including  a  large  Indian  element.  Qucreiaro 
is  served  by  the  Mexican  Central  railway.  The  dty  stands 
on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro  de  las  Campanas,  616S  it- 
above  sea-level.  Among  the  important  buildings  are  the 
Cathedral  (said  to  have  been  built  originally  about  1535.  aid 
subsequently  restored  at  various  times),  the  Iturbide  theatre 
(in  which  occurred  the  trial  of  Maximilian),  the  govcmicai 
offices,  the  federal  palace  and  the  churches  of  Sanu  R<si, 
Santa  Clara  and  San  Augustin.  The  federal  palace  and  tlw 
church  of  Santa  Rosa  are  examples  of  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
Mexican  architect,  Francisco  Eduardo  de  Trcsguerras  (1765- 
i^3i),  who  restored  the  church  of  Santa  Clara  also.  The 
gilded  wood  carvings  of  Santa  Clara  are  noteworthy;  and 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  federal  palace  there  are  other  spodroecs 
of  the  same  work.  The  water-supply  is  brought  over  a  fine 
aqueduct  5  m.  long,  dating  from  18th  century.  Among 
manufactures  are  cottons,  woollens,  pottery  and  ironwares. 
Quer6taro  has  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  cotton  factories 
in  Mexico,  employing  about  2000  operatives,  and  mainiainiss 
a  small  private  military  force  for  protection.  It  was  bcOt 
in  the  days  when  brigandage  hdd  the  whole  country  in  tenor, 
and  was  strongly  fortified .  and  provided  with  artillery  and 
garrison.  The  latter  was  also  used  to  escort  pack  trains  of 
goods  aiid  supplies  before  the  building  of  the  railway.  This 
old  factory  has  also  played  its  part  in  the  dvil  wars  of  the 
coimtry  since  1840,  becoming  a  fortress  whenever  Queietaro 
became  involved  in  military  operations. 

Quer^taro  occupies  the  site  of  an  Otomie  Indian  town  dating 
from  about  1400.  It  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  iS3i 
and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  in  1655.  It  was  the  scct^ 
of  a  revolutionary  outbreak  against  Spain  in  18 10.  In  iH^ 
a  Mexican  congress  met  here  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  United  States,  and  in  1867  Querftaro  was  the  scene  of 
Maximilian's  last  stand  against  the  republicans'(under  Escobedo^, 
which  resulted  in  his  capture  and  subsequent  execution  oa 
the  Cerro  de  las  Campanas  just  N.  of  the  dty. 
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QUSRftrARO-ARTRAeA,  a  central  sute  of  Mexico,  bounded 
N.  by  San  Luis  Potcsf,  £.  by  Hidalgo,  S.£.  by  the  sUte  of 
Mexico,  S.  by  Michoacan  and  W.  by  Guanajuato;  area,  3556 
sq.  m.  Fop.  (1900)  332,389,  largely  Indian.  The  sUte  belongs 
to  the  elevated  plateau  region,  with  iu  aemi-aiid  conditions. 
The  N.  part  of  the  sUte  is  traversed  from  £.  to  W.  by  the 
wooded  Sierra  Gorda,  whose  spurs  reach  southward  to  the 
central  districts.  The  central  and  S.  parts  are  covered  by 
plains,  broken  by  low  hills.  The  rivers  are  small  and  flow 
chiefly  to  the  San  Juan,  a  part  of  the  Fanuco  drainage  basin. 
There  are  some  small  lakes  and  swamps  and  a  number  of 
mineral  springs.  Sugar,  cotton,  Indian  com,  beans  and 
considerable  quantities  of  wheat  are  grown,  but  agriculture 
is  largely  hampered  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  rainfalL  The 
chief  wealth  of  the  state  is  in  its  mines.  Silver,  gold,  copper, 
mercury,  lead,  tin,  antimony  and  precious  stones  are  found, 
in  some  cases  in  very  rich  deposits.  The  richest  mining 
districts  are  those  of  Cadereyta  and  Tolimin,  where  there 
are  metallurgical  works  for  the  reduction  of  ores.  The  Mexican 
Central  and  Mexican  National  railways  cross  the  S.  end  of 
the  state  and  afford  transportation  facilities  for  the  agricultural 
districts,  but  the  mining  districts  of  the  N.  are  still  dependent 
upon  old  methods.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  the  historic 
city  of  Quer£taro  ig.v.),  and  other  important  towns,  with  their 
populations  in  1900,  are:  San  Juan  del  Rio  (8124),  Landa  (about 
7000),  Ahuacatlan  (5929  in  2895),  Jalpan  (about  6000),  and 
Tolimin,  celebrated  for  its  opals. 

QUERFURT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  situated  in  a  fertile  country  on  the  Queme,  18  m. 
W.  from  Merseburg,  on  a  branch  line  from  OberrOblingen. 
Pop.  (1905)  4884.  Its  chief  industries  are  sugar-refining, 
lime-burning  and  brewing.  Querfurt  was  for  some  time  the 
capital  of  a  principality  which  had  an  area  of  nearly  300  sq.  m. 
and  a  population  of  about  20,000.  The  ruling  family  having 
become  extinct  in  1496,  it  passed  to  that  of  Mansfeld.  In 
x635f  by  the  peace  of  Prague,  it  was  ceded  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  John  George  I.,  who  handed  it  over  to  his  son  Augustus 
of  Saxe-Weissenfels;  but  in  1746  it  was  again  united  with 
electoral  Saxony.    It  was  incorporated  with  Prussia  in  1815. 

See  Schnekler.  Querfurter  Stadt-  und  Kreischronik{Q}\eti\xrt,i902). 

QUERN,  the  primitive  form  of  hand-miU  for  grinding  corn, 
consisting  of  two  flat  circular  stones;  the  lower  stone,  often 
shaped  with  a  rim,  has  a  wooden  or  metal  pin  in  the  centre 
which  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  upper  stone;  the  worker 
pours  the  grain  through  the  hole  with  one  hand,  revolving  the 
upper  stone  with  the  other  by  means  of  a  peg  fixed  to  one 
side.  The  Old  English  word  is  aveom;  it  is  a  word  common 
to  Teutonic  languages,  cf.  Du.  kweern,  Swed.  qvam  and  various 
forms  in  Old  German;  cogpate  words  are  found  in  Slavonic 
languages  pointing  to  a  pre-Aiyan  root.  It  is  not  related  to 
"churn."    (See  Flour.) 

QUESADA  Y  MATHEUS.  JENARO  DB  (18x8-1889),  1ST 
Marquis  oy  Mxravalles,  Spanish  soldier,  was  bom  at 
Santander,  on  the  6th  of  February  181 8.  He  was  a  son  of 
General  Vicente  Quesada,  a  Conservative  officer  who  was 
murdered  and  atrociously  mutilated  in  the  streets  of  Madrid 
by  a  revolutionary  mob  in  the  early  days  of  Queen  Isabella's 
reign.  As  Quesada  belonged  to  an  ancient  family  connected 
with  the  dukes  of  Fernan  Nufiez,  he  was  made  a  comet  when 
only  six  years  old,  was  educated  at  the  seminary  for  nobles 
and  in  1833  was  promoted  lieutenant  in  the  xst  Foot  Guards. 
He  served  from  1833  to  1836  against  the  Carlists.  When  his 
father  was  assassinated  in  1836  he  resigned,  went  to  France, 
got  employment  in  a  merchant's  oflice  and  was  only  induced 
to  return  to  the  army  in  1837  by  his  relatives,  who  got  him  a 
company  in  the  guards.  He  distinguished  himself  often  in 
the  Carlist  war,  but  his  promotion  was  slow,  and  he  declined 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  politics.  He  confined  himself 
to  his  duties  as  a  soldier,  always  fighting  on  the  side  of  govem- 
ments  against  Carh'st,  Republican  and  Progressist  risings. 
He  only  became  a  general  of  division  in  1853,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  Madrid  garrison  he  fought  hard  in  1854  to  avert  the 


triumph  of  Espartero,  O'Donnell  and  Dulce,  who  pubh'dy 
recognized  his  gallant  conduct.  When  the  war  in  Morocco 
broke  out.  Marshal  O'Donnell  gave  Quesada  the  command 
of  a  division,  which  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  that 
campaign  and  at  the  battle  of  Wad  el  Ras  that  its  commander 
was  made  lieutenant-general  and  grand  cross  of  Charles  III. 
He  was  director-general  of  the  Civil  Guard  when  the  military 
rebellion  of  the  33nd  of  Jtme  x866  broke  out  in  Madrid,  and 
after  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  leg  he  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  loyal  troops  until  the  insurgents  were  crushed.  He  did 
not  accept  any  military  post  during  the  revolution  until  Marshal 
Serrano  in  1874  offered  him  the  direction  of  the  staff,  and  he 
only  accepted  it  after  clearly  stating  that  he  was  a  royalist 
and  partisan  of  Alfonso  XII.  In  his  long  and  brilliant  career 
he  never  swerved  from  his  steadfast  resolve  never  to  be  mixed 
up  in  any  political  or  military  intrigues  or  pronunciamientos 
^o  use  his  own  words,  "  not  even  to  restore  my  king."  As 
soon  as  the  king  was  restored,  the  govemment  of  Sefidr 
Canovas  made  (^esada  first  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
Central  Spain,  and  in  February  2875  general-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  North.  With  the  assistance  of  another  officer 
who  also  had  never  dabbled  in  pronunciamientos,  General 
O'Ryan,  Quesada  restored  discipline  in  the  armies  confronting 
Don  Carlos,  and  for  twelve  months  concerted  and  conducted 
the  operations  that  forced  the  pretender  to  retire  into  France 
and  his  followers  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  government 
confided  to  the  marquis  of  Miravalles  the  difficidt  task  of  ruling 
the  northem  provinces  for  several  years  after  the  war,  and  he 
succeeded  in  conciliating  the  sympathies  of  the  Basques  and 
Navarrese,  though  the  penalty  of  their  last  rising  had  been  the 
loss  of  most  of  their  ancient  liberties  or  fueros.  Quesada  was 
made  marquis  of  Miravalles,  grandee  after  the  war,  minister 
of  war  in  1883  and  senator.  Though  he  was  a  strict,  stern 
disciplinarian  of  the  old  school  and  an  unflinching  Conservative, 
Catholic  and  royalist,  even  his  political  and  military  opponents 
respected  him,  and  were  proud  of  him  as  an  unblemished  type 
of  the  Castilian  soldier  and  gentleman.  He  died  at  Madrid 
on  the  X9th  of  January  2889,  and  was  given  full  military 
honours.  (A.  £.  H.) 

QUESNAY,  FRANCOIS  (i694-x774)»  French  economist,  was 
bom  at  M6rey,  near  Paris,  on  the  4th  of  June  2694,  the  son  of 
an  advocate  and  small  landed  proprietor.  Apprenticed  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  to  a  surgeon,  he  soon  went  to  Paris,  studied 
medicine  and  surgery  there,  and,  having  qualified  as  a  master- 
surgeon,  settled  down  to  practice  at  Mantes.  In  X737  he  was 
appointed  perpetual  secretary  of  the  academy  of  surgery  founded 
by  Frangois  la  Peyronie,  and  became  surgeon  in  ordinary  to 
the  king.  In  2744  he  graduated  as  a  doctor  of  medicine; 
he  became  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  afterwards 
his  first  consulting  physidan,  and  was  installed  in  the  palace 
of  Versailles.  His  apartments  were  on  the  entresol,  whence 
the  Riunions  de  Penlresol  rccdved  their  name.  Louis  XV. 
esteemed  Quesnay  much,  and  used  to  call  him  his  thinker; 
when  he  ennobled  him  he  gave  him  for  arms  three  flowers  of 
the  pansy  (pensie),  with  the  motto  Propter  excogitattonem  mentis. 

He  now  devoted  himself  principally  to  economic  studies, 
taking  no  part  in  the  court  intrigues  which  were  perpetually 
going  on  around  him.  About  the  year  2750  he  became 
acquainted  with  Jean  C.  M.  V.  de  Gournay  (1712-X7S9),  who 
was  also  an  earnest  inquirer  in  the  economic  field;  and  round 
these  two  distinguished  men  was  gradually  formed  the  philo- 
sophic sect  of  the  £c(momisleSy  or,  as  for  distinction's  sake  they 
were  afterwards  called,  the  Pkysiocrates.  The  most  remark- 
able men  in  this  group  of  disdples  were  the  dder  Mirabeau 
(autho'-  of  VAmi  des  hommes,  1756-60,  and  Pkilosophie 
rurale,  1763),  Nicolas  Baudeau  {Introduction  d  la  pkilosophie 
iconomique,  1771),  G.  F.  Le  Trosne  (De  Vordre  social^  1777), 
Andr6  Mordlet  (best  known  by  his  controversy  with  Galiani 
on  the  freedom  of  the  com  trade),  Merder  Larividre  and 
Dupont  de  Nemours.  Adam  Smith,  during  his  stay  on  the 
continent  with  the  young  duke  of  Bucclcuch  in  1764-66,  spent 
some  time  in  Paris,   where  he  made   the   acquaintance  of 
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Quesnay  and  some  of  his  followers;  he  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
their  scientific  services  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations.  Quesnay 
died  on  the  z6th  of  December  1774,  having  lived  long  enough 
to  see  his  great  pupil,  Tur^t,  in  office  as  minister  of  finance. 
He  had  married  in  27 18,  and  had  a  son  and  a  daughter;  his 
grandson  by  the  former  was  a  member  of  the  first  Leg^tive 
Assembly. 

The  publicattons  in  which  Quesnay  expounded  his  system  were 
the  following: — two  articles,  on  "Fermiers"  and  on  "Grains," 
in  the  Encydopidie  of  Diderot  and  D'Alcmbert  (17^6.  1757);  a 
discourse  on  the  law  of  nature  in  the  Pkynocratie  of  Dupont  de 
Nemoure  (1768);  Maximes  ghtiraUs  de  goteoemement  iconomiaue 
d'un  royaume  agricoU  (i7SST>  and  the  simultaneously  published 
TaiUeau  iconomtque  aoec  son  explicaHon,  ou  exlrail  des  iconomies 
royales  de  SuUy  (with  the  celebrated  motto,  "  Pauvres  paysana, 
pauvre  royaume;  pauvrc  royaume,  pauvre  roi");  Diaiogite  sur 
le  commerce  et  Us  treaaux  des  artisans;  and  other  minor  pieces. 
The  Tablean  iconomiqve,  though  on  account  of  its  dryness  and 
abstract  form  it  met  with  little  general  favour,  may  be  considered 
the  principal  manifesto  of  the  school.  It  was  regarded  by  the 
followers  of  Quesnay  as  entitled  to  a  place  amongst  the  foremost 
products  of  human  wisdom,  and  b  named  by  the  elder  Mirabeau, 
in  a  passage  quoted  by  Adam  Smith,  as  one  of  the  three  great 
inventions  which  have  contributed  most  to  the  stability  of  political 
societies,  the  other  two  being  those  of  writing  and  of  money.  Its 
object  was  to  exhibit  by  means  of  certain  formulas  the  way  in  which 
the  products  of  agriculture,  which  is  the  only  source  of  wealth, 
would  in  a  state  of  perfect  liberty  be  distributed  among  the  several 
classes  of  the  community  (namely,  the  productive  cusses  of  the 
proprietors  and  cultivators  of  land,  and  the  unproductive  cUm 
composed  of  manufacturers  and  merchants),  and  to  represent  by 
other  formulas  the  modes  of  distribution  which  take  place  under 
systems  of  C«ovemmental  restraint  and  regulation,  with  the  evil 
results  arising  to  the  whole  society  from  different  degrees  of  such 
violations  of  the  natural  order.  It  follows  from  Quesnay's  theoretic 
views  that  the  one  thing  deservtne  the  solicitude  of  tiie  practical 
economist  and  the  statesman  is  the  increase  of  the  net  product; 
and  he  infers  also  what  Smith  afterwards  affirmed,  on  not  quite 
the  same  ground,  that  the  interest  of  the  landowner  is  "  stnctly 
and  indiasoiubly  connected  with  the  general  interest  of  the  society. 
A  small  Idition  de  luxe  of  this  work,  with  other  pieces,  was  printed 
in  1758  in  the  palace  of  Versailles  under  the  king^  immediate  super- 
vision, some  01  the  sheets,  it  is  said,  having  been  pulled  by  the  royal 
hand.  Already  in  1767  the  book  had  disappeared  from  circulation, 
and  no  copy  of  it  is  now  procurable;  but  the  substance  of  it  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Ami  aes  kommes  of  Mirabeau,  and  the  Pkysio- 
cratie  of  Dupont  de  Nemoure. 

His  economic  writings  are  collected  in  the  and  vol.  of  the  Princi- 
paux  Uonomistes,  published  by  Guillaumin,  Paris,  with  preface 
and  notes  by  Eugene  Daire;  afso  hb  (Ewres  iconomiques  et'phHo- 
sophiques  were  collected  with  an  introduction  and  note  by  Aug. 
Oncken  (Frankfort,  1888);  a  facsimile  reprint  of  the  Tableau 
Uonamique,  from  the  original  MS.,  was  published  by  the  British 
Economic  Association  (London,  1895).  His  other  writings  were 
the  article  "  Evidence  in  the  Encydopidie,  and  Recherckes  sur 
fevidence  des  veriUs  tfomitriques,  with  a  Projet  de  nomeaux  iUments 
degiomitrie,  1 773.  Quesnay  s  Eloge  was  pronounced  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  by  Grandjean  de  Fouchy  (see  the  Recueil  of  that  Academy, 
1774,  P-  I14)>  See  also  F.  J.  Marmontel,  Mimoires;  Mhnoires  do 
Mme.  du  Hausset;  H.  Higgs,  The  Physiocrats  (London,  1897). 

QtJESNEL,  PASQUIBR  (1634-1719),  French  Jansenist 
theologian,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  X4th  of  July  2634,  and, 
after  graduating  in  the  Sorbonne  with  distinction  in  1653, 
joined  the  French  Oratory  in  1657.  There  he  soon  became 
prominent;  but  his  Jansenbt  sympathies  led  to  hU  banish- 
ment from  Parb  in  x68i.  He  took  refuge  with  the  friendly 
Cardinal  Coislin,  bishop  of  Orleans;  four  years  later,  however,' 
foreseeing  that  a  fresh  storm  of  persecution  was  about  to 
burst,  he  fled  to  Brussds,  and  took  up  his  abode  with  Antoine 
Amauld  (g.v.).  There  he  remained  till  1703,  when  he  was 
arrested  by  order  of  the  archbishop  of  Malines.  After  three 
months'  imprisonment  he  made  a  highly  dnunatic  escape, 
and  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  After  Amauld's  death  in  1694  Quesnel  was  generally 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Jansenbt  party;  and  hb 
RfftexioHS  morales  sur  le  Nouveau  Testament  played  almost 
as  large  a  part  in  its  literature  as  Jansen's  AugusUnus  itself. 
As  its  title  betokens,  this  was  a  devotional  commentary  on 
the  Scriptures,  wherein  (^esnel  managed  to  explain  the  aims 
and  ideab  of  the  Jansenbt  party  better  than  any  earlier  writer 
had  done;  and  it  accordingly  became  the  chief  object  of 
Jesuit  attack.    It  appeared  in  many  forms  and  under  various  | 


titles,  the  original  germ  going  back  so  far  as  x668;  the  fint 
complete  edition  was  publbhed  in  1692.  The  btill  Umgaaius, 
in  which  no  fewer  than  loz  sentences  from  the  RejUxious  moreia 
were  condemned  as  heretical,  was  obtained  from  Oement  IX. 
on  the  8th  of  September  2713.  (Quesnel  died  at  Amsterdam 
on  the  and  of  December  27x9. 

See  also  Mme.  Albert  Le  Roy,  Un  Jansenisie  em  exU  (Pstb. 
1900;  and  Maulvault,  Ripertoire  de  Port  Royal  (Paris.  1902). 

(St.  C) 

QUBTELBT.  LAMBERT  ADOLPHE  JACQUES  (1796-1874^ 
Belgian  astronomer,  meteorologbt  and  statbtician,  was  bora 
at  Ghent  on  the  32nd  of  February  1796,  and  educated  at  the 
lyceum  of  that  town.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  professor  cf 
mathematics  at  the  athenaeum  of  Brussels;  in  2828  he  becazre 
lecturer  at  the  newly  created  museum  of  science  and  literature, 
and  he  continued  to  hold  that  post  until  the  museubn  was 
absorbed  in  the  free  university  in  1834.  In  1828  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  new  royal  observatory  which  it  bad 
been  decided  to  found,  chiefly  at  hb  instigation.  The  buildiiig 
was  finished  in  2832,  and  the  instruments  were  ready  for  work 
in  2835,  from  which  date  the  observations  were  published  is 
4to  volumes  (Annates  de  VObservatoire  Royal  da  Brux^a). 
but  (^etelet  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  meteorology  and 
statbtics.  From  2834  he  was  perpetual  sccretaiy  of  the 
Brusseb  Academy,  and  published  a  vast  number  of  aitkks 
in  its  Bulletin^  as  also  in  his  journal,  Correspondance  matkimefi^ru 
et  physique  (22  vob.,  2825-39).  He  died  at  Brusseb  <m  Hbt 
X7th  of  February  2874.  Hb  son,  Erjjest  Quetexxt  (1825-7S1. 
was  from  2856  attached  to  the  observatory,  and  on  hb  deslh 
succeeded  him  as  director.  He  made  a  great  number  (rf 
observations  of  stars  with  proper  motion. 

Quetdet's  astronomical  papers  refer  chiefly  to  shooting  stan 
and  similar  phenomena.  He  orvanised  extensive  magneticU  aid 
meteorological  observations,  and  in  1839  he  started  regular  ob- 


!  orvanised  extensive  magneticU  aid 
.  and  in  1839  he  started  regular  ob- 
servations of  the  periodical  phenomena  of  vegetation,  especially  tbc 


flowering  of  plants.  The  'results  are  eiven  in  various  menoin 
publishra  by  the  Brusseb  Academy,  and  in  his  works  Sur  le  cUmsi 
de  la  Belgique  and  Sur  la  physique  du  gMte  (the  latter  forms  \xL 
xiii.  of  the  Annales.  1861).  He  is.  however,  chiefly  known  by  tbe 
statbtical  investigations  which  occupied  him  from  1823  onward. 
In  283^  he  publbhed  his  principal  work,  Sur  Phomme  et  U  dheloppe- 
ment  ae  ses  facultis,  ou  essai  de  physique  sociale  (and  ed.,  i8i6i9). 
containing  a  r6sum^  of  hb  statbtical  researches  on  the  devriop- 
ment  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  <)ualities  of  man.  and  00  tee 
"  average  man  both  physically  and  intellectually  ooosadered.  In 
2846  he  brought  out  his  Lettres  d  S.  A.  R.  le  due  rtguasa  de  Seat- 
Coourg  et  Gotha  sur  la  thhrie  des  probabiltiis  appliquee  cmx  ineuu 
morales  et  politioues  (of  which  Sir  J.  Herschel  wrote  a  full  accouat 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review),  and  in  1848  Du  systime  social  et  da  tais 
qui  le  rfgissent.  In  these  works  he  shows  bow  the  numbcfs  re- 
presenting the  individual  qualities  of  man  are  grouped  round  the 
numbers  referring  to  the  average  man  "  in  a  manner  exactly 
corresponding  to  that  in  which  smglc  results  of  observation  are 
grouped  round  the  mean  result,  so  that  the  principles  of  the  theory 
of  probabilities  may  be  applied  to  statistical  researebes  oa  the 
subjects.  These  ideas  are  further  developed  in  various  papen  la 
the  Bulletin  and  in  his  L'Anthropomitrie,  ou  mesure  des  aiffereutn 
facuUes  de  Phomme  (1871).  in  which  he  lays  great  stress  00  the 
universal  applicability  or  the  binomial  law, — according  to  wfakrh  the 
number  of  cases  in  which,  for  instance,  a  certain  height  ocean 
among  a  large  number  of  individuals  b  represented  by  an  ordinate 
of  a  curve  (the  binomial)  symmetrically  situated  with  resaid  to 
the  ordinate  representing  the  mean  result  (average  height).  A 
detailed  Essai  sur  la  vie  et  Us  tramtux  de  L.  A.  J.  Qu^det,  by  his 
pupil  and  assbtant  E.  Mailly,  was  published  at  Brusseb  in  2875. 

QUETTA,  the  capital  of  British  Baluchistan,  India,  which 
also  gives  its  tiame  to  a  dbtricu  It  rose  to  promiacnce  in 
2876,  when  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  foimdcd  a  residency  there. 
The  name  b  a  variation  of  the  word  kwat-kot,  8igziif>'ing  a 
fortress,  and  the  place  b  still  locally  known  as  Shal  KoL 
<^etta  b  the  southernmost  point  in  the  line  of  frontier  posts 
and  system  of  strategic  railways  on  the  north-west  frontier  of 
India,  536  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Karachi.  It  forms  the  bead- 
quarters  of  the  fourth  divbion  of  the  southon  army,  with  a 
strong  garrison  of  all  arms.  The  railway  was  built  in  2879, 
with  a  view  to  its  continuance  to  Kandahar;  but  its  present 
terminus  is  New  Chaman  on  the  Afghan  border.  A  branch 
line  to  Nushki  was  completed  in  2905.    The  cantonment  a&d 
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dvil  station  of  Quetta  stand  in  the  open  {^ain  about  5500  ft. 
above  sea-level,  within  a  ring  of  mountains  (such  as  Takatu, 
Murdar  and  Chiltan),  which  overlook  it  from  a  height  of  over 
IX, 000  ft.  To  the  north-west  the  view  is  open  across  the  base 
of  the  Pishin  valley  to  the  Khojak  Pass  and  Kandahar.  South- 
wards is  the  open  valley  leading  to  the  Bolan  Pass,  traversed 
by  the  railway.  North  of  Quetta  is  the  open  plain  leading 
to  Pishin  and  the  Hamai,  also  traversed  by  the  Sibi-Pishin 
railway,  which  passes  through  the  fortifications.  These 
defensive  works,  stretching  from  the  base  of  Takatu  to  the 
foot  of  the  Mashelak  hills  on  the  west,  bar  the  way  to  advance 
from  the  Khojak  Pass.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
century  Quetta  grew  from  a  dilapidated  group  of  mud  build- 
ings, with  aii  inferior  bazaar  and  a  few  scattered  remnants  of 
neglected  orchard  cultivation,  into  a  strong  fortress,  and  one 
of  the  most  popular  stations  of  the  Indian  army.  Quetta  was 
visited  by.  the  prince  of  Wales  (George  V.)  in  1906,  and  a  staff 
college  for  the  Indian  army  was  opened  here  in  1907.  It  has 
become  the  trade  mart  for  western  Afghanistan,  eastern  Persia, 
and  much  of  central  Asia.  The  population  of  the  town  and 
cantonment  in  1901  was  24,584. 

The  District  of  Quetta  (including  Pishin)  has  an  area  of 
5127  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  114,087,  of  whom  more  than  three- 
fourths  are  Afghans,  showing  an  increase  of  45%  in  the  decade. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  hilly,  rocky  and  sterile, 
particularly  towards  the  north;  but  in  many  parts  the  soil 
is  rich  and  good,  yielding  wheat,  rice,  madder,  tobacco,  and 
lucerne,  besides  numerous  grasses.  The  district  has  abundant 
orchards,  furnishing  grapes,  apples,  pears,  pomegranates,  figs, 
&c.;  melons  and  all  kinds  of  English  vegetables  are  also 
largely  cultivated.  The  valley  is  watered  by  the  Pishin  Lora 
and  by  government  irrigation  works,  including  artesian  wells. 
Wild  sheep  and  goats  abound  in  the  hills  of  the  district.  The 
climate  appears  to  be  healthy  and  the  temperature  moderate, 
ranging  from  40°  F.  in  the  winter  to  about  78^  in  the  summer. 
The  annual  rainfall  (including  snow)  averages  about  xo  in. 
The  actual  line  of  valley  which  contains  Quetta  and  the  Bolan 
Pass  was  originally  rented  from  the  khan  of  Kalat  on  terms 
which  were  changed  in  x88a  to  a  quit-rent  of  Rs25,ooo  per 
annum,  and  a  further  compensation  of  Rs30,ooo  in  lieu  of 
transit  duties  in  the  Bolan  Pass.  This  perpetual  leasehold 
was  afterwards  extended  so  as  to  include  Nushki  and  give  the 
British  government  the  command  of  the  trade  route  to  Sistan. 
The  Quetta  district  is  now  administered,  together  with  the 
assigned  districts  of  Pishin,  Tal  Chotiali,  and  Sibi  (assigned 
by  the  treaty  of  Gandamak  as  being  nominally  ASf^ian  territoiy) 
by  a  regular  staff  of  civil  officials. 

See  Thornton.  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Sandman  (London.  1896); 
Quetta-Pishin  Distria  CtueUetr  (Ajmer,  1907).  (T.  H.  H.*) 

QUEUE  or  CUE  (ifrom  Fr.  queue^  O.  Fr.  cue,lAt  eauda,  tail), 
a  tail  of  hair,  either  of  the  naturid  hair  when  so  worn  or  of  a 
wig,  plaited  together  and  tied  with  ribbon,  hanging  down  the 
back  of  the  neck.  In  Europe  and  European  colonies  and 
settlements  this  method  of  wearing  the  hair  prevailed  after 
the  heavy  periwig  had  gone  out  of  fashion.  The  bob-wig 
or  tie-^g  with  the  queue  survives  in  the  English  barrister's 
wig.  In  the  second  half  of  the  x8th  century  the  queue  was 
worn  thick  and  short  and  sometimes  encased  in  leather,  when 
it  was  termed  a  "dub."  In  the  navy  and  army  the  queue 
survived  its  disuse  in  civil  life.  The  three  pieces  t>f  black 
velvet  sewn  on  to  the  collar  of  the  full  dress  ttmic  of  the  officers 
of  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  and  styled  the  "flash,"  are  said 
to  be  a  relic  of  the  ribbon  which  tied  the  queue.  The  most 
familiar  use  of  this  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  is  the  pigtail  of 
the  Manchus,  which  was  imposed  on  aH  Chinese  men  as  a  symbol 
of  loyalty  and  obedience  at  the  conquest  of  China  (see  China: 
Social  Life)  4  A  particular  meaning  of  the  word  is  for 
the  line  of  persons  formed  in  order  awaiting  their  turn  for 
admission  to  a  theatre  or  other  place.  This  appears  also  in 
French,  from  which  it  is  borrowed.  In  the  form  "  cue  "  (Fr. 
qtieue)  the  word  is  used  of  the  tapering,  striking  implement  in 
the  game  of  billiards  (q.v.).   It  is  often  stated  that  the  theatrical 


use  of  **  cue  "  for  the  concluding  words  of  an  actor's  dialogue 
or  speech  which  marks  the  bec^nning  of  another  aaor's  part 
is  merely  an  adaptation  of  the  meaning  "tail."  The  Nea 
Engfish  Dictionary  points  out  that  there  is  no  trace  of  this 
use  in  French.  In  x6th  and  17th  century  plays  the  endings 
of  parts  are  marked  Q.  or  qu-,  which  has  hetA  taken  to  repre- 
sent Lat.  qnando,  when. 

QUEVEDO  Y  VHXEOAS,  FRANCISCO  GOMEZ  DE  (1580- 
x64S)i  Spanish  satirist  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Madrid,  where  his 
father,  who  came  from  the  mountains  of  Burgos,  was  secretary 
to  Anne  of  Austria,  fourth  wife  of  Philip  II.  Early  left  an 
orphan,  Quevedo  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Alcal&, 
where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  classical  and  modem  tongues 
—of  Italian  and  French,  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  of  philosophy, 
theology,  dvil  law,  and  economics.  His  fame  reached  bQrond 
Spain;  at  twenty-one  he  wias  in  correspondence  with  Justus 
Lipsius  on  questions  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  His  ab- 
struse- studies  influenced  Quevedo's  style;  to  them  are  due 
the  pedantic  traits  and  mania,  for  quotations  which  characterize 
most  of  his  works. 

He  betook  himsdf  to  the  court  and  mingled  with  the  sodety 
that  surrounded  Philip  HI.  The  cynical  greed  of  ministers, 
the  meanness  of  their  flatterers,  the  corraption  of  the -royal 
officers,  the  finandal  scandals,  afforded  ample  scope  to  Quevedo's 
talent  as  a  painter  of  maimers.  At  Valladolid,  where  the  court 
resided  from  x6oi  to  x6o6,  he  mingled  freely  with  these  intrigues 
and  disorders,  and  lost  the  purity  of  his  morals  but  not  his 
uprightness  and  integrity.  In  xOxi  he  fought  a  dud  in  which 
his  adversary -was  killed,  fled  to'  Italy,  and  later  on  became 
secretary  to  Pedro  T^es  Gir6n,  duke  de  Osuna,  and  viceroy 
of  Naples.  Thus  he  learned  politics-— the  one  sdence  yrhidk 
he  had  perhaps  till  then  neglected,^initiated  himself  into  the 
questions  that  divided  Europe,  and  penetrated  the  ambitions 
of  the  neighbours  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the  secret  history  of  the 
intriguers  protected  by  the  favour  of  Philip  III.  The  result 
was  thathe  wrote  several  political  works,  particularly  a  lengthy 
treatise.  La  Politka  de  Dios  (1626),  in  which  he  lays  down 
the  duties  of  kings  by  displaying  to  them  how  Christ  has 
governed  His  church.  The  disgrace  of  Osuna  (1620)  com- 
promised Quevedo,  who  was  arrested  and  exiled  to  his  estate 
at  La  Torre  de  Juan  Abad  in  New  Castile.  Though  involved 
in  the  process  against  the  duke,  Quevedo  remained  faithful  to 
his  patron,  and  bore  banishment  with  resignation.  On  the 
death  of  Philip  HI.  (31st  of  March  1621)  he  reconunended 
himself' to  the  first  minister  of  the  new  king  by  cdebrating 
his  accession  to  power  and 'saluting  him  as  Uie  vindicator  of 
public  morality  in  an  epistle  in  the  style  of  Juvenal.  Olivares 
recalled  him  from  his  ezQe  and  gave  him  an  honorary  post 
in  the  palace,  and  from  this  time  (^evedo  resided  almost 
consunUy  at  court,  exercising  a  kind  of  political  and  literary 
jurisdiction  due  to  his  varied  relations  and  knowledge,  but 
especially  to  his  biting  wit,  which  had  no  respect  for  persons. 
General  politics,  social  economy,  war,  finance,  literary  and 
religious  questions,  all  came  under  his  dissecting  knife,  and 
he  had  a  dissertation,  a  pamphlet,  or  a  song  for  everything. 
One  day  he  is  defendmg  St  James,  the  sole  patron  of  Spain, 
against  a  powerful  coterie  that  wishied  to  assodate  St  Theresa 
with  him;  next  day  he  is  writing  against  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
the  hidden  enemy  of  Spain,  or  against  the  measures  taken  to 
change  the  value  of  the  currency;  or  once  more  he  is  engaged 
with  the  literary  school  of  G^ngora,  whose  affecUtions  seem 
to  him  to  sin  against  the  genius  of  the  Castilian  toi^e.  And 
in  the  midst  of  this  Incessant  controversy  oil  every  possible 
subject  he  finds  time  to  compose  a  picaresque  romance,  the 
Hisloria  de  la  Vida  del  Bnsc&n,  Ilamado  Don  Pablos,  Exempio 
dc  Vagamundos,  y  Espejo  de  TocaHos  (1626);  to  write  his 
SueHos  (1627),  in  which  all  dasses  are  flageUated;  to  pen:  a 
disserUtion  on  The  Constancy  and  PaHence  of  Job  (1631),  to 
translate  St  Frauds  de  Sales  and  Seneca,  to  compose  thousands 
of  verses,  and  to  correspond  with  Spanish  and  foreign  scholars. 

But  Quevedo  was  not  to  maintain  unscathed  the  high  position 
won  b^  his  knowledge,  talent,  and  biting  wit.   The  goverximent 
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of  Olivares,  which  be  had  welcomed  as  the  dawn  of  a  political 
and  social  regeneration,  made  things  worse  instead  of  better, 
and  led  the  country  to  ruin.  Quevedo  saw  this  and  could  not 
hold  his  peace.  An  anonymous  petition  in  verse  enumerating 
the  grievances  of  his  subjects  was  found,  in  December  1639,  under 
the  vezy  napkin  of  Philip  IV.  It  was  shown  to  Olivares, 
who  exclaimed,  "  I  am  ruined  ";  but  before  his  fall  he  sought 
vengeance  on  tJie  libeller.  His  suspicions,  fell  on  Quevedo,  who 
had  enemies  ^ad  to  confirm  them.  Quevedo  was  arrested  on 
December  7,  and  carried  under  a  strong  escort  to  the  monastery 
of  St  Mark  at  Leon,  where  he  was  kept  in  rigorous  confine- 
ment till  the  fall  of  the  minister  (January  1643)  restored  him 
to  li^t  and  freedom,  but  not  to  the  health  which  he  had  lost 
in  his  dungeon.  He  had  little  more  than  two  years  to  live, 
and  these  were  spent  in  inactive  retreat,  first  at  La  Torre  de 
Juan  Abad,  and  then  at  the  neighbouring  Villanueva  de  los 
Infantes,  where  he  died  September  8,  164$. 

As  a  satirist  and  humorist  Quevedo  stands  in  the  first  Tank  of 
Spanish  writers;  his  other  literary  work  does  not  coimt .  for 
much.  L.f.  Chi£3et,  in  a' letter  of  February  a,  1629,  calls 
him  "  a  very  learned  man  to  be  a  Spaniard,"  and  indeed  his 
erudition  was  of  a  solid  kind,  but  he  merits  attention  not  as 
humanist,  philosopher,  and  moralist,  but  as  the  keen  polemic 
writer,  the  pitiless  mocker,  the  profound  observer  of  all  that 
is  base  and  absurd  in  human  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a 
finished  master  of  style  and  of  all  the  secrets  of  the  Spanish 
tongue.  His  style,  indeed,  is  not  absolutely  pure;  though 
he  ridiculed  so  well  the  bad  taste  of  culUranismOf  he  fell  him- 
self into  the  style  called  amceptismo,  which  strains  after  am- 
biguous- expressions  and  alembicated  "  points."  But,  though 
involved  and  overcharged  with  ideas,  his  diction  is  of  singular 
force  and  originality;  after  Cervantes  he  is  the  greatest  Spanish 
prose  writer  of  the  xyth  century. 

There  is  an  excellent  cdllected  edition  of  Quevedo's  proee  works 
with  a  Kood  life  of  the  author  by  D.  Aureliano  Femande»-Guerra 
(BM.  Kibadeneyra,  vds.  xxiiL  and  xlviii.);  his  poetical  works  in 
.vol.  Ixix.  of  the  same  collection  are  badly  edited  by  D.  Florencio 
'Janer.  There  is  a  second  edition,  enlarged  and  annotated  by 
Seftor  Men^dez  y  Felayo.  E.  M^m6e,  in  Essai  sur  la  vie  et 
Us  mares  de  Francisco  de  Quevedo  (Fans.  1886),  has  supplied  an 
excellent  critical  and  biographical  monograph  with  a  bibliography. 

QUEZAL,  or'C^nESALj.the  Spanish- American  name  for  one 
of  the  most-  beSutiful  of  birds,  abbreviated  from  the  Aztec  or 
Maya  QueUal^oMl,  the  last  part  of  the  compound  word  meaning 
fowl,  and  the  first,  also  written  Cuetzalt  the  long  feathers  of  rich 
green  with  which.it  is  adorned.^  The  Quezal  is  one  of  the 
Trogons  (9.V.),  and  was  originally  described  by  Hernandez 
(Histariat  p.  13),  whose  account  was  faithfully  copied  by  F. 
Willughby.  Yet  the  bird  remained  practically  unknown  to 
omithologisU  until  figured  in  1825,  from  a  specimen  belonging 
to  Lfcadbeater,*  by  C.  J.  Temminck  {PL  col.,  372),  who,  however, 
mistakenly  thou^t  it  was  the  same  as  the  Trogon  pavoninus, 
a  congeneric  but  quite  distinct  species  from  Brazil,  that  had 
just  been-  described  by  Spix.  The  scientific  determination  of 
the  (^etzal-bird  of  Central  America  seems  to  have  been  first 
made  by  C.  L.  Bonaparte  in  2826,  as  Trogon  paradiseus,  accord- 
ing to  his  statement  in  the  2^1ogical  Society's  Proceedings 

«  The  Mexican  deity  Quetxal-coStl  had  his  name,  generally  trans- 
lated "  Feathered  Snake,"  from  the  quetxal,  feather  or  bird,  and 
coatl,  snake,  as  also  certain  kings  or  chiefs,  and  many  places,  e.g. 
Quesilapan,  Quezaltepec,  and  puezaltenango,  though  perhaps 
some  of  the  last  were  named  dtrectly  from  the  personages  (cf. 
Bancroft.  NattM  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,  vol.  v.,  Index).  Quetzal- 
itzli  is  said  to  be  the  emerald. 

*This  specimen  had  been  given  to  Canning  (a  tribute,  perhaps, 
to  the  statesman  who  boasted  that  he.had  "  called  a  New  World  into 
existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old  "}  by  Mr  Schenlev.  a 
diplomatist,  and  was  then  thought  to  be  unique  in  Europe;  but, 
apart  from  those  which  had  reached  Spain,  where  they  lay  neg- 
lected and  undeacribed,  James  Wilson  says  (lUustr.  Zoology,  pi.  vi. 
text)  that  others  were  brought  with  it,  and  that  one  of  them  was 

S'veh  to  the  Edinburgh  Museum.    On  the  21st  day  of  the  sale  of 
ullock's  Museum  in  1819,  Lot  38  is  entered  in  the  Catalogue  as 


'The  Tail  Feather  of 
probably  belonged  to  this 


it  undeKribed  Trogon, '  and 


for  1837  (p.  loi);  but  it  is  not  known  whether  tlie  fact  was  eva 
publi^ed.  In  1832  the  Registro  Trimestre,  a  literary  and  scientific 
journal  printed  a.t  Mexico,  contained  a  communication  by  Dr. 
Pablo  de  la  Llave,  describing  this  species  (with  which  he  first 
becsime  acquainted  before  x8io,  from  examining  more  than 
a  dozen  q>ecimens  obtained  by  the  natural-history  expeditioo 
to  New  Spain  and  kept  in  the  palace  of  the  Retirb  near  Madrid) 
under  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  known,  Pkaramccrus  iMctw.* 


Quezal,  male  and  female. 

These  facts,  however,  being  almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  J.  Gould,  in  the  Zoological  Proceedings  for  1835  (p.  29), 
while  pointing  out  Temminck's  error,  gave  the  species  the 
name  of  Trogon  resplendens,  which  it  bore  for  some  time.  Yet 
little  or  nothing  was  generally  known  about  the  bird  m^ 
Delattre  sent  an  account  of  his  meeting  with  it  to  the  Echo  is 
monde  savant  for  1843,  which  was  reprinted  in  the  Rnmt 
xoologique  for  that  year  (pp.  163-165).  In  i860  the  nidification 
of  the  species,  about  which  strange  stories  had  been  told  to  the 
natural^t  last  named,  was  determined,  and  its  eggs,  of  a  pak 

*  De  la  Llave's  very  rare  and  interesting  roenuMr  was  repriated 
by  M.  Sall6  in  the  Revue  et  magazin  de  aodogie  for  1861  (pp.  a^-isX 
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bluish-green,  were  procured  by  Robert  Owen  (P.  Z.  S.,  i860, 
p.  374;  Ibis,  z86i,  p.  66,  pi.  ii.  fig.  i);  .while  further  and  fuller 
details  of  its  habits  were  made,  known  by  O.  Salvin  {Ibis,  x86x, 
pp.  X38r-X49),  from  his  own  observation  of  this  very  local  and 
remarkable  spedes.  Its  chief  home  is  in  the  mountains  near 
Coban  in  Vera  Paz,  but  it  also  inhabits  forests  in  other  parts  of 
Guatemala  at  an  elevation  of  from  6000  to  9060  ft. 

The  Quezal  is  hardly  so  big  as  a  Turtle-J>ove.  The  cock  has  a 
fine  yellow  bill  and  a  head  bearing  a  rounded  crest  of  filamentous 
feathers;  lanceolate  scapulars  overhang  the  wings,  and  /rom 
the  rump  spring  the  long  flowing  plumes  which  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  species,  and  were  so  highly  prized  by  the  natives 
before  the  Spanish  conquest  that  no  one  was  allowed  to 
kill  the  bird  when  taken,  but  only  to  divest  it  of  its  feathers, 
which  were  to  be.  worn  by  the  chiefs  alone.  These  plumes, 
the  middle  and  longest  of  which  may  measure  from  3- ft.  to 
3 1  ft,  with  the  upper  suriTace,  the  throat,  and  chest,  are 
of  a  resplendent,  golden-green,*  while  the  lower  parts  are  of  a 
vivid  scarlet.  The  middle  feathers  of  the  tail,  ordinarily  con- 
cealed, as  are  those  of  the  Peacock,  by  the  uropygiaU,  are 
black,  and  the  outer  white  with  a  black  base.  In  the  hen  the 
bill  is  black,  the  crest  more  round  and  not  filamentous,  the 
uropygials  scarcely  elongated,  and  the  vent  only  scarlet.  The 
eyes  are  of  a  yellowish-brown.  Southern  examples  from  Costa 
Rica  and  Veragua  have  the  tail-coverts  much  narrower,  and 
have  been  considered,  to  form  a  distinct  species,  P.  costaricensis. 
Among  other  spedes  are  P.  aniisianus,  P.  fulgidus,  P.  auriceps 
and  P,  pavoninus,  from  various  parts  of  South  America,  but 
though  all  are  beautiful  birds,  none  possess  the  wonderful 
singularity  of  the  quezaL  (A.  N.) 

QUEZALTENANGO,  the  capital  of  th»  department  of 
Quezaltenango,  Guatemala,  70  m.  by  road  W.  of  Guatemala 
dty  and  at  the  terminus  of  a  railwi^  from  Champerico  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Pop.  (1905)  about  31,000.  It  is  situated  on  the 
river  Siguila,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Santa  Maria.  In 
size  the  second  dty  in  the  republic,  it  has  a  large  agricultural 
trade  and  maihilactures  of  linen,  woollen  and  cotton  goods. 
It  contains  a  fine  cathedral  and  some  good  public  buildings, 
indading  two  national  institutes  for  higher  education;  and 
it  is  well  supplied  with  water  and  dectridty  for  light  aiid  power. 
The  majority  of  its  inhabitants  are  Indians  or  half-breeds  of 
Qulch^  descent.  Quczoltenango  was  the  capital  of  a  Quich6 
kingdom,  and  was  known  as  Xelahuh  or  Xdahue  until  X524, 
Ttrhen  it  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  under  Pedro  de 
Alvarado.  In  X903  it  was  partially  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
and  an  eruption  of  Santa  Maria. 

QUIBERON,  CAMPAION  AND  BATTLE  OF.  Quiberon  Bay, 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Brittany,  France,  was  the  scene  of  the  great 
naval  battle  which  defeated  the  plan  laid  by  the  ministers  of 
King  Louis  XV.  of  France,  for  the  invasion  of  England  in  X759, 
during  the  Seven  Years*  War  (q.v).  An  army  had  been  collected 
at  Vannes,  in  the  south-east  of  Brittany,  and  transports  had 
been  brought-together  in  the  landlocked  waters  of  the  Morbihan 
which  are  connected  with  Quiberon  Bay.  The  scheme  of  the 
French  ministers  was  lo  combine  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line 
lying  at  Bzxst  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Conflans,  with 
twdve  which  were  to  be  brought  round  from  Toulon  by  M.  de 
la  Que.  The  army  was  then  to  be  carried  to  some  point  on  the 
coast  of  England  or  Scptland  by  the  united  squadrons.  The 
British  government  was  well  informed  of  its  enemy's  intentions, 
and  took  vigorous  measures  of  defence.  Admiral  Sir  E.  Hawke, 
afterwards  Lord  Hawke,  was  directed  to. blockade  Brest  with  a 
fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  four  ships  of  fifty  guns  and 
nine  fri^tes.  The  four  ships  of  fifty  gims  together  with  four 
frigates  were  detached,  first  under  Commodore  John  Reynolds, 
and  then  under  Commodore  Robert  Duff,  to  lie  in  Quiberon 
Bay  and  'watch  the  entry  to  the  Morbihan.  During  the  whole 
summer,  from  the  beginning  of  June,  Sir  E.  Hawke  kept  his 
station  off  Brest,  and  the  detached  squadron  occupied  Quiberon 
Bay.    The  task  of  blockading  M.  de  la  Clue  at  Toulon  was  given 

'  >  Preserved  specimens,  exposed  to  the'  light,  lose  much  of  their 
faeautv. 


to  Edward  Boscawen,  who  had  with  htm  fourteen  sail  of  the 
line.  Boscawen  reached  his  station  on  the  x6th  of  May  X759. 
At  the  beginning  of  July  want  of  stores  and  water,  together 
with  the  injury  inflicted  on  some  of  his  vessels  by  a  French 
battery,  compelled  him  to  go  to  Gibraltar  to  provision  and 
refiL  He  reached  the  port  on  the  4th  of  August.  On  the  5th 
M.  de  la  Que  left  Toulon,  and  on  the  X7th  passed  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  where  he  was  sighted  by  the  look-out  ships  of 
Boscawen.  The  British  fleet  hurried  out  to  sea,  and  pursued 
in  two  diviaons,  separated  by  a  distance  of  some  miles  owing  to 
the  haste  with  which  they  left  port.  During  the  night  of  the 
X7th  and  x8th  of  August  fivte  of  M.  de  la  Clue's  ships  lost  sig^t  of 
his  flagship,  and  steered  for  Cftdiz.  The  other  seven,  which 
had  been  delayeSd  for  a  time  in  the  hope  of  rejoining  their 
consorts,  were  overtaken  by  Boscawen  and  attacked  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  1 8th.  One,  the  "  Centaur  "  (74) ,  was  captured  after  a 
very  gallant  resistance,  in  which  the  British  flagship  was  severely 
damaged.  During  the  night  of  the  x8th-i9th  of  August,  two 
of  the  French  ships  altered  course  to  ^e  west,  and  escaped. 
The  remaining  four  fled  to  the  north,  and  into  Portuguese 
waters,  where  two  were  driven  ashore  and  destroyed,  while  two 
were  captured  near  Lagos.  The  five  in  Cadiz  were  blockaded 
by  Boscawen's  second-in-command.  Admiral  Broderick. 
La  Que  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  ashore  in  PorlugaL 
Although  the  defeat  of  his  squadron  had  ruined  the  scheme  for 
the  combination  of  their  forces,  the  French  ministers  deddcd 
to  persevere  with  the  invasion.  M.  de  Conflans  was  ordered  to 
put  to  sea.  On  the  9th  of  November  a  severe  gale  fotced  Sir 
E.  Hawke  from  In  front  of  Brest,  and  as  his  ships  were  in  want 
of  stores  he  sailed  for  Torquay.  Finding  the  way  dear» 
Conflans  put  to  sea  on  the  i^thj  and  steered  for  Quiberon.  Sir 
E.  Hawke  left  Torquay  to  resume  hisatation  on  the  same  day. 
On  the  X  5th  he  learnt  from  a  look-out  ship  that  the  French  had 
been  seen  at  sea  to  the  north-west  of  Belleisle,  and  steering 
south-west.  Concluding  that  they  were  bound  for  the  Morbihan 
he  followed.  Calms  and  contrary  winds  prevented  dther  fleet 
from  making  much  progress  till  the  evening  of  the  X9th,  when, 
the  French  were  rather  over  60  m.  to  the  south-west  of 
Belleisle,  which  is  south  of  Quiberon.  The  wind  had  now 
changed  to  the  north-west  and  was  beginning  to  blow  hard. 
M.  de  Conflans  made  for  Quiberon  under  reduced  canvas  for 
fear  of  making  the  Und  in  the  night,  the  coast  being  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  in  the  worid,  on  account  of  the  rocky  islands  of 
Houat  and  Hoedik,  and  the  long  string  of  reefs  whidi  lie  inside 
Belleisle.  .  Hawke  was  steering  in  the  same  direction  farther 
out  at  sea.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  November,  Conflans 
was  nearing  the  south  point  of  Belleisle.  The  small  squadron 
of  Commodore  Duff,  warned  of  his  approach,  endeavoured,  to 
escape  to  sea  before  he  cotdd  shut  them  in  at  Quiberon.  One 
of  the  ships  worked  out  through  the  very  dangerous  passage  to 
the  north  of  Belleisle;  the  others  came  round  the  south  of  the 
island,  where  they  were  nearly  cut  off  and  captured.  As  the 
pursuers  came  dose  to  them  the  sails  of  Hawke's  fleet  were  seen 
rising  over  the  horizon.  M.  de  Conflaps  immediately  called  off 
the  pursuers,  and  endeavoured  to  form  his  line  of  battle.  By 
midday  he  was  able  to  estimate  the  full  strength  o^  Hawke's 
fleet  of  twenty-three  sail  of  the*  line,  which  with  the  four  50-gun 
ships  of  Commodore  Duff  made  twenty-seven  vessels  to 
his  twenty-one.  He  therefore  altered  his  mind,  and  dedded 
to  run  inside  the  islands  of  Houat  and  Hoedik,  and  gain 
the  anchorage  of  Quiberon.  He  conduded  that  as  the  day  was 
far  advanced  and  the  wind  was  increasing,  the  British  admiral 
would  not  dare  to  follow  him  into  so  dangerous  a  place.  But 
Sir  E.  Hawke  considered  that  the  circumstances  justified  him 
in  taking  all  risks,  and  seeing  his  enemy  in  retreat  he  ordered  a 
pursuit.  As  the  van  of  the  French  led  by  their  admiral  was 
turning  inside  the  Cardinal  rocks  at  the  southern  end  of  the. 
reefs,  his  rear  was  attacked.  The  two  fleets  entered  the  Bay 
late  in  the  evening,  and  there  followed  a  battle  unique  in  naval 
history,  for  it  was  fought  in'  the  dark,  among  rocks,  in  a  severe 
gale,  and  on  a  Ice  shore.  Twd  of  .the  British  Uners  were  'wrecked 
on  a  rock  called  the  Four,  but  five  of  the  French  were  taken  ox 
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destroyi6d,  among  the  I&tter  wu  the  flagriiip  of  Confluis,  who 
escaped  to  the  sboce  on  a  ipar.  Seven  of  the  French  ships  ran 
into  the  little  river  Vilaine,  being  compelled  to  throw  their  guns 
overboard  to  lighten  themselves  before  crossing  the  bar.  Nine 
escaped  to  the  south.  The  small  number  of  prises  taken  gives 
no  measure  of  the  importance  of  the  victory,  which  broke  the 
spirit  and  strength  of  the  French  fleet  so  effectually  that  it 
did  not  appear  at  sea  again  during  the  rest  of  the  war,  iJe.  until 
1763. 

See  Beataon's  Natal  and  MiUiiary  Memoirs  of  Gnat  Britain,  vol.  iL 
p.  3ai  et  aeq.;  Durrows's  Life  17  Lord  Hamko\  Tronde,  BataiUes 
naoalos  do  la  Franctt  voL  L  p.  379  et  aeq.  (D.  H.) 

QUICHft  or  Kscais,  a  tribe  of  Central  American  Indians 
of  Mayan  stock.  They  inhabited  western  Guatemala,  where 
their  descendants  still  survive.  They  were  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  the  most  powerful  of  the  three  Mayan  peoples  in 
Guatemaht,  the  other  two  being  the  Cakchiqud  and  thie  Zutugil. 
Their  chronicles  are  said  to  date  back  to  the  8th  century.  Their 
sacred  book,  the  Popol  Vnky  containing  a  mythological  cos- 
mogony, survives  in  a  ryth-century  manuscript  written  by  a 
Christianized  Guatemalan.  To  this  traditio;!  may  J>e  due  the 
remarkable  similarity  of  the  Quich6  creation  story  to  that  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Their  capital  was  Uutlan,  near  the  site  of 
the  modem  Santa  Cruz  Quichi,  and  was  skilfully  fortified.  They 
had  an  elaborate  system  of  government  and  religion.  Records 
were  kept  in  picture-writing.  The  Quich£  were  the  fim  Indians 
met  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  1524  on  his  eipedition  into 
Guatemala. 

*  See  further  Cbntral  Ambrica  and  Mbxico;  for  the  Popd  Vnk 
ice  English  edition  by  L.  Spence  (1909) ;  aee  abo  Nutull,  Ancient 
American  CvriliuUions  (Camb.  Mass.,  19OJ),  and  W.  BoUacrt  in 
Proc,  Roy.  Soc.  Lit,  viL  1863. 

QUICHBRAT.  JULES  ftTIBHNB  JOSEPH  (2814-1882),  French 
historian  and  archaeologist,  was  of  Burgundian  origin.  His 
father,  a  working  cabinet-maker,  came  from  Paray  le  Monial 
to  Paris  to  support  his  large  fainily;  Quicherat  was  bom  there 
on  the  13th  of  October  1814.  He  was  fifteen  years  younger 
than  his  brother  Louis,  a  great  Latin  scholar  and  lexicographer, 
who  survived  him.  Although  very  poor,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  college  of  Sainte-Barbe,  where  he  received  a  thorouch  dassi- 
cal  education.  He  showed  his  gratitude  to  this  estabuahment 
by  writing  its  history  {Histoire  de  Soimte-Barbtf  cdUge,  com- 
munatitij  institution,  3  vols.  1860-1864).  At  the  end  of  his 
studies  he  hesitated  for  some  time  before  deciding  what  career 
he  would  follow,  until  Michelet  put  an  end  to  his  indecision  by 
inspiring  him  with  a  taste  for  history.  In  1835  Quicherat  entered 
the  £cole  des  Chartes;  he  left  two  years  later  at  the  head  of  the 
college.  Once  more  inspired  by  the  example  of  Michelet,  who  had 
just  written  an  admirable  wori^  on  Joan  of  Arc  (f.v.),  he  published 
the  text  of  the  two  trials  of  Joan,  adding  much  contemporary 
evidence  on  her  heroism  in  his  Prods  de  condamnation  et  de 
reMabilitation  de  Jeanne  d^Are  (5  vols.  1841-1849),  as  well  as  half  a 
volume  of  Aperqiu  nouoeaux  tw  Pkistoire  de  Jeamte  d^Arc,  in 
which  it  seems  that  the  last  word  has  been  said  on  important 
points.  From  the  15th  century  he  drew  other  inspirations.  He 
published  memoirs  of  the  adventures  of  a  bri^nd,  Rodrigue 
de  ViOandrando  (1844),  which  gradually  grew  into  a  volume 
(1877),  full  of  fresh  matter.  He  wrote  full  biographies  of  two 
chroniclers  of  Louis  XI.,  one  very  obscure,  Jean  Castel  (in  the 
Bibliotkique  de  P£cole  des  Ckartes,  1840), 'the  other,  Thomas 
Basin,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  who  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  renuurk- 
able  politician,  prelate  and  chronider.  (Quicherat  published  the 
works  of  the  latter,  most  of  which  were  now  brought  out  for  the 
first  time  (4  vols.  1855-1859).  In  addition  to  these  he  wrote 
Fragments  inidits  de  Georges  Ckastettain  (184a),  Lettres,  mi- 
moires  et  autres  documents  rdatifs  d  la  guerre  du  bien  public  en 
X465  (1843,  ^  vol  ii.  of  M&anges  kistoriques,  part  of  Documents 
inidits),  ic.  These  works  did  not  whoUy  occupy  his  time:  in 
1847  he  inaugurated  a  course  of  archaeological  lectures  at  the 
£cole  des  Chartes,  and  in  1849  was  appointed  professor  of 
diplomacy  at  the  same  college.  His  teaching  ^  exceptionally 
good  resulu.    Although  he  was  not  eloquent  and  had  a  na^ 


voice,  his  hearers  were  loth  to  miss  any  of  his  thaughtfd  tcKk- 
ing,  which  was  unbiased  and  well  expressed.  Of  his  lectoRs 
the  public  saw  only  some  articles  on  wpedal  sobjects  wbkb 
were  distributed  in  a  number  of  reviews.  Note  sbotdd  be  made 
of  a  short  treatise  on  La  Formation  fran^aise  des  andemt  moms  it 
lieu  (1867);  a  memoir  De  Vogjae  et  de  VarcktSeOure  dUe  epmk 
(1850),  where  he  gives  his  thwiy  on  the  use  of  atone  azcfae»- 
important  for  the  history  of  rdigious  architecture;  an  ankje 
on  VAge  de  la  cathidrale  de  Loon  (1874),  in  which  be  fixed  tbe 
exact  date  of  the  birth  of  Gothic  architecture;  Histoire  ia 
costume  en  France  (1875;  2nd  ed.  1877),  which  was  first  pnWkfari 
in  the  form  of  anonymous  articles  in  the  Magann  pitioretftf, 
and  which  the  author  wished  to  retain  the  rhaiartrr  of  1 
popular  work.  Following  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  bcgza  tt 
write  out,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  his  lectures  on  archa^ 
ology,  but  only  the  introductory  chapters,  up  to  the  iiti 
century,  were  found  among  his  papers.  On  the  other  htad, 
the  pupils  trained  by  him  drculated  his  principles  thro^ghoic 
France,  recognizing  him  as  the  founder  of  national  arrhamkig. 
In  one  pomt  be  seems  to  have  taken  a  false  step;  with  a  wazssk 
and  pertinadty  worthy  of  a  better  cause  he  maintained  the 
identity  of  Caesar's  Alesia  with  Alabe  (Doubs),  and  he  <Sed 
without  becoming  a  convert  to  the  Ofunion,  now  univent£7 
accepted,  that  Alise  Sainte-Reine  (C6te  d'or)  is  the  place  vhsr 
Verdng^torix  capitulated.  But  even  this  error  benefited  sdaxc; 
some  well  directJed  excavations  at  Alaise  brought  many  Rorai 
remains  to  light,  which  were  subsequently  sent  to  enndi  tk 
museum  at  Besanpon.  After  1871,  his  course  of  lectures  C2. 
diplomacy  having  been  given  up,  (Quicherat,  still  professor  d 
archaeology,  was  nominated  director  of  the  £o(^e  des  Chirtrs 
He  filled  this  post  with  the  same  energy  which  he  had  than 
in  the  many  sdentific  commissions  in  which  he  had  taken  par. 
In  1878  he  gave  up  his  duties  as  professor,  which  then  fell  to  t^ 
most  conspicuous  of  his  pupils,  Robert  de  Lasteyrie.  He  ixi 
suddenly  at  Paris  on  the  8th  of  April  1883,  a  short  time  aiic: 
having  corrected  the  proofs  of  Supplinunt  aux  Umoipups 
eontemporains  de  Jeanne  d^Arc,  published  in  the  Reome  Autorifw. 
After  his  death  it  was  decided  to  bring  out  his  hithexto  niifN^ 
Ushed  papers  {Mtianges  d*arckiologie  et  d*kistoirey  voL  i.,  Cefti:. 
Roman  and  Gallo-Roman  antiquities,  ed.  A.  Giry  and  Aag. 
Castan,  2885;  voL  ii.,  Arekiologie  du  moyen  dge,  ed.  R.  tk 
Lasteyrie,  1886);  among  these  are  some  important  feagmecis 
of  his  ardiaeological  lectures,  but  his  Histoire  de  la  lainc^  viti: 
which  he  was  occupied  for  many  years,  is  missing. 

BiBLioCRAPRT.—Two  of  Quicherat's  best  pupils  pabfished  ex- 
cellent obituary  notices  of  him:  Robert  de  L&steyrie.  in  7b^ 
Quicherat,  sa  vie  et  ses  travaux   (from   Bulletin   dm,    ComHi  ea 

traoauxf    '  "        ^  *    '       "*         -  -      --     • 

(in  the  J 

de  Jules  (^ 

xliiLp.316).  "  (CB.*) 

QUICHUA,  a  South  American  Indian  tribe  and  stock,  the 
ruling  people  of  Peru  when  the  Spaniards  arrived.  The 
(^chuan  stock  then  induded  the  (^chuas  proper  and  tk 
many  vassal  tribes  of  the  andent  empire  of  Peru.  To-d^r 
it  numbers  some  three  millions.  The  modem  Quichuas  vifs- 
age  a  height- of  5  ft.  to  5ft.6in.  They  are  of  slender  boiU, 
but  with  well  proportioned  muscular  limbs,  and  are  capaUe 
of  enduring  great  fatigue.  Their  complexions  are  of  a  fresh 
oUve  colour,  the  skin  very  smooth  and  soft,  beardless,  hsir 
straight  and  black,  the  nosel  aquiline.  They  are  skilful  fariDca 
and  herdsmen.    (See  Peru.) 

QUICK,  a  word  which,  by  origin,  and  in  early  and  easy 
surviving  uses,  meant  "living,"  "alive."  It  is  ctKomoB  ta 
Teutonic  languages,  cf.  Ger.  keck,  livdy,  Du.  hoik,  and  Dait 
knk',  d,  also  Dan.  kvaeg,  cattle.  The  original  root  is  sees  b 
Skt  y>f»;  Lat.  vious,  living,  alive;  Gr.  ^(ot,  life.  In  its  ocigiaal 
sense  the  chief  uses  are  such  as  "the  quick  and  the  dead,'' 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  a  "  quickset "  hedge,  t.e.  ooosistiEg  of 
slips  of  living  privet,  thorn,  &c.,  the  "  quick,**  s.e.  the  XniMt 
parts  of  the  flesh  tmder  hard  skin  or  particularly  under  the 
nail.  The  phrase  "quick  with  child"  is  a  convenioo  «f 
with  a  quick,  i.e.  living  child.    From  the  sense  of  having  fell 
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figBor,  Cving  or  livdy  qualities  or  movemenu,  the  word  got 
its  chief  cunent  meaning  of  possessing  rapidity  or  speed  of 
movement,  mental  or  physical  It  is  thus  used  in  the  names 
of  things  which  are  in  a  constant  or  easily  aroused  condition 
of  movement,  e.g.  "quicksand/'  loose  water-logged  sand, 
readily  yielding  to  weight  or  pressure,  and  "quicksilver/' 
the  common  name  of  the  metal  mercury  (q.v.). 

QUISRZY  [Kieksy],  CAPITULARY  OF,  a  capitulary  of  the 
emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  comprising  a  series  of  measures 
for  safeguarding  the  administration  of  his  realm  during  his 
second  Italian  expedition,  as  well  as  directions  for  his  son 
Louis  the  Stammerer,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment during  his  father's  absence.  It  was  promulgated  on  the 
14th  of  June  877  at  Quierzy-sur-Oise  in  France  (dep.  of  Aisne), 
the  site  of  a  Carolingian  royal  palatiumf  before  a  great  con- 
course  of  lords.  In  this  document  Charles  takes  elaborate 
precautions  against  Louis,  whom  he  had  evecy  reason  to 
distrust.  He  forbids  him  to  sojourn  in  certain  palaces  and 
in  certain  forests,  and  compels  him  to  swear  not  to  despoil 
his  stepmother  Richilde  of  her  allodial  lands  and  benefices. 
At  the  same  time  Charles  refuses  to  allow  Louis  to  nominate 
to  the  countships  left  vacant  in  the  emperor's  absence.  In 
principle  the  honores  (benefices)  and  the  office  of  a  deceased 
count  must  be  given  to  his  son,  who  would  be  placed  pro- 
visionally in  possession  by  Louis;  the  definitive  investiture, 
however,  could  be  conferred  only  by  Charles.  The  capitulary 
thus  served  as  a  guarantee  to  the  aristocracy  that  the  general 
usage  would  be  followed  in  the  existing  circumstances,  and 
also  as  a  means  of  reassuring  the  counts  who  had  accompanied 
the  emperor  into  Italy  as  to  the  fate  of  their  benefices.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  introducing  a  new  principle^ 
and  the  old  opinion  that  the  capitulary  of  Quierzy  was  a  legis- 
lative text  establishing  the  hereditary  system  of  fiefs  has  been 
proved  to  be  untenable.  A  former  capitulary  of  Charles  the 
Bald  was  promulgated  at  Quierzy  on  the  24th  of  Februazy  857, 
and  aimed  especially  at  the  repression  of  brigandage. 

See  E.  Bourgeois,  I«  Capiiidaire  tU  Kiersy-sur-Oise  (Paris,  1885), 
and  "  L'Aasembl6e  de  Quierzy  sur-Oise  "  in  Etudes  tTkistoiredu  moyen- 
Ap,  dUiies  d  Gabriel  MonodiPzns,  1896}.  (R.  Po.) 

QUIETISM,  a  complicated  religious  movement  that  swept 
through  France,  Italy  and  Spain  during  the  X7th  century. 
Its  chief  apostles  were  Miguel  de  MoUnos,  a  Spaniard  resident 
in  Rome;  F^nelon,  the  famous  French  divine,  and  his  country- 
woman, Madame  Jeanne  Marie  Guyon.  Quietism  was  essenti- 
ally a  reaction  against  the  bureaucratic  ecdesiastidsra  always 
latent  within  the  church  of  Rome,  though  it  had  come  more 
especially  to  the  front  during  the  struggles  of  the  counter- 
Reformation  carried  through  by  the  Jesuits.  A  Catholic  cut 
to  the  orthodox  pattern  did  not  look,  and  would  have  thought 
it  wrong  to  look,  beyond  the  spiritual  fare  provided  for  him 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities;  all  his  relations  with  his 
Maker  were  conducted  through  the  intcrmediacy  of  the  Church. 
In  the  dogmatic  sphere  he  believed  whatever  the  Church  be- 
lieved, because  the  Church  believed  it;  to  the  Church's  institu- 
lions— the  sacraments  and  the  confessional — ^he  looked  for 
guidance  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  Protestantism  had 
tried  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  by  sweeping  away  the 
Churdi  altogether,  but  the  Quietists  were  more  tolerant  than 
Luther.  They  did  not  wish  to  aboUsh  the  Church;  they  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  a  necessary  sUge  in  the  evolution  of  the 
human  soul;  but  they  insisted  that  it  could  only  bring  a  man  on 
to  the  lowest  slopes  of  Paradise.  Those  who  aspired  to  be  really 
holy  must  learn  to  look  beyond  the  Church,  and  enter  into 
immediate,  personal  relations  with  their  Maker.  But  how 
were  they  to  do  so?  Like  their  contemporaries,  the  French 
Jansenists,  and  the  Quakers  and  Anabaptists  of  northern 
Europe,  the  Quietists  fell  back  on  a  doctrine  of  immediate 
inspiration  of  the  individual  conscience.  To  the  many  God 
spoke  only  in  general  terms  through  the  Church;  but  to  the 
few  He  made  His  will  directly  known.  But  how  did  He  do  so? 
How  distinguish  the  voice  of  God  from  the  vagaries  of  our 
own  imagination?    (^etism  offered  an  easy  test.    The  less 


"  sense  of  proprietorship  "  a  man  had  in  his  own  good  actions— 
the  more  they  came  from  a  source  outside  himself— the  surer 
might  he  be  that  they  were  divine.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  the  fruit  of  his  deliberate  thought  and  will,  that 
was  enough  to  show  that  they  did  not  come  from  God,  but 
from  his  sinful  self.  Hence  the  first  duty  of  the  Quietist  was  to 
be  "  passive."  So  far  as  was  possible  he  must  numb  all  his 
spontaneous  activities  of  every  kind;  then  he  could  fold  his 
hands,  and  wait  in  dreamy  meditation  until  inspiration  came. 
And  since  all  our  activities  have  their  root  in  desire,  the  shortest 
road  to  passivity  was  to  suppress  all  desires  and  wishes  of 
evecy  kind.  Thus  the  great  object  of  the  C^iietist  was  to 
"sell  or  kill  that  cruel  beast,  self-conscious  will."  Then  he 
would  be  dead  to  hope  and  fear;  he  would  be  icily  indifferent 
to  his  fate,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next.  Thenceforward 
no  human  tastes  or  affections  would  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
performing  the  will  of  God.  He  was,  as  F£nclon  said,  like  a 
feather  blown  about  by  all  the  winds  of  grace.  His  mind  was 
a  mere  tabula  rasa^  on  which  the  Spirit  printed  any  pattern 
that  it  chose.  Hence  arose  the  great  (^etist  doctrine  of  dis- 
interested love.  "The  Quietists  maintain,"  says  a  contem- 
porary writer,  "  that  Christian  perfection  means  a  love  of  God 
so  absolutely  free  from  all  desire  of  happiness  that  it  is  indif- 
ferent to  salvation.  The  soul  is  moved  neither  by  hope  nor  fear, 
nor  even  by  the  foretaste  of  eternal  bUss.  Its  only  motive  is 
to  do  the  Drill  and  promote  the  glory  of  God.  Other  things  are 
of  no  account:  neither  grace,  nor  merit,  nor  happiness,  nor 
even  perfection,  in  so  far  as  it  attaches  to  us.  Nay,  the  soul 
must  be  ready  to  reiM>unce  its  hopes  of  heaven,  and  the  scrup- 
ulous will  often  feel  themselves  bound  to  do  so;  for  in  the 
last  and  fiercest  trials  they  are  invindbly  persuaided  of  their 
own  damnation.  In  this  sentence  of  condemnation  they 
generously  acquiesce;  and  thenceforward,  having  nothing 
more  to  lose,  they  stand  tranquil  and  intrepid,  without  fear 
and  without  remorse.  This  is  what  the  Quietists  call  the 
state  of  holy  indifference.  Their  soul  has  lost  all  wish  for 
action,  all  sense  of  proprietorship  in  itself,  and  has  thereby 
reached  the  summit  of  Christian  perfection  "  (Andr6.  Vic  du 
Pire  MalebrandUy  ed.  Ingold,  Paris,  1886,  p.  271). 

Quietism  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  mysticism  of  the  great 
x6th-(fentury  Spaniards,  St  Teresa  and  St  John  of  the  Cross, 
though  it  would  be  unfair  to  hold  them  responsible  for  all  the 
utterances  of  their  disdples.  Certainly  St  Teresa  made  much 
of  "  passivity,"  but  she  only  regarded  it  as  a  refuge  for  a  few 
specially  constituted  souls;  whereas  the  QuietisU  designedly 
brought  it  within  the  reach  of  everyone.  In  St  Teresa  the 
passivity  itself  was  balanced  by  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
virtues  of  the  active  life,  and  an  equally  strong  devotion  to 
the  Church.  Among  the  Quietists  both  these  checks  disappear, 
and  passivity  becomes  the  one  and  only  test  of  holiness.  But 
if  passivity  is  all  in  all,  there  is  no  room  for  the  virtues  of  the 
active  life;  all  Quietists  cherished  the  andent  saying  that  one 
moment's  contemplation  is  worth  a  thousand  years'  good  works. 
Still  less  room  had  they  for  the  Church.  It  only  professed  to 
guide  men  to  God;  but  those  who  bad  already  foimd  God  stood 
in  no  need  of  a  guide.  Nay,  they  did  not  even  stand  in  need 
of  revelation.  "  If  Christ  be  the  way,"  wrote  the  Quietist 
Malaval,  "  let  us  certainly  pass  by  Him  to  God,  but  he  who 
b  always  passing  never  arrives  at  his  journey's  end."  Such 
utterances  go  far  to  explain  the  severity  with  which  the  Roman 
Church  tried  to  stamp  out  the  later  developments  of  Quietism. 
In  its  earlier  stages,  before  it  had  crystallized  into  a  definite 
doctrine,  the  ecdesiastical  authorities  had  been  tolerant  erK>ugh. 
The  Spanish  monk,  Juan  Falconi,  who  is  generally  reckoned  as 
the  father  of  Quietism,  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  in  1632; 
some  thirty  years  later  his  fellow-coimtryman,  Molinos,  trans- 
ported his  doctrines  to  Rome,  where  they  gained  unbounded 
popularity  with  bishops  and  cardinals,  and  even  with  pope 
Innocent  XI.  In  1675  Molinos  published  the  Guida  Spiritude^ 
the  great  text-book  of  his  school.  But  his  success  soon  aroused 
the  suspidon  of  the  Jesuits,  the  great  champions  of  militant 
ecclesiastidsm.      "  Passivity "    accorded   ill    with   a    zealous 
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frequentation  of  the  confessional,  their  chief  centre  of  influence. 
Failing  to  turn  public  opinion  against  Molinos  in  Rome,  they 
brought  pressure  to  bear  on  Louis  XIV.  through  his  confessor, 
P^  La  Chaise.  At  the  instance  of  the  French  ambassador 
Molinos  was  arrested  (1685);  his  papers  were  seized,  and  his 
chief  disciples  examined  by  the  Inquisition.  Two  years  later  he 
was  convicted  of  heresy,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
The  later  stages  of  the  Quietist  drama  were  played  out  in 
France.  Here  Quietist  ideas  had  long  been  spreading  under  the 
leadership  of  enthusiasts  like  Francois  Malaval  (1637-1719),  a 
blind  layman  of  Marseilles.  A  more  romantic  figure  was 
Jeanne  Marie  Guyon  (164S-1717),  a  widow  of  good  family  and 
remarkable  personal  charm,  who  devoted  her  life  to  missionary 
journeys  on  behalf  of  "  passivity."  In  x688  fate  brought  her  to 
the  French  court,  where  she  made  a  great  impression  on  Mme.  de 
Maintenon  and  other  persons  of  quality.  But  her  most  illus- 
trious captive  was  Fdnelon,  then  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
eldest  son  of  the  Dauphin.  "  They  met,"  says  Saint-Simon; 
"they  pleased  each  other,  and  their  sublime  amalgamated." 
In  other  words,  they  corresponded  with  a  freedom  that  F£nelon 
afterwards  had  cause  to  regreL  For  Mme.  Guyon's  paradoxical 
and  extravagant  language  soon  scandalized  her  friends.  In 
X693  she  was  examined  by  Bossuet,  and  dismissed  with  a  severe 
caution.  Further  imprudences  led  to  her  arrest,  and  a  long 
imprisonment  in  the  Bastille.  On  her  release  in  1703  she 
settled  down  quietly  at  Blois,  where  she  died  in  1717.  Mean- 
while F6ncbn  had  become  involved  in  her  fortunes.  When 
Bossuet  first  took  action,  F6nelon  defended  her  with  a  zeal  that 
drew  down  suspicion  on  his  own  head;  and  he  was  only  pro- 
moted to  the  archbishopric  of  Cambrai  after  signing  what  was 
really  a  disguised  retractation  (1695).  Meanwhile  Bossuet 
was  at  work  on  an  Instruction  sur  Us  itais  d'oraison,  which  was 
intended  to  distinguish  once  for  all  what  was  true  in  Quietism 
from  what  was  false.  F£nclon,  feeling  sure  that  Bossuet  would 
do  the  Quielists  less  than  justice,  determined  to  be  beforehand 
with  him.  While  Bossuct's  book  was  still  in  the  press,  he 
suddenly  brought  out  an  Explication  des  mojcimes  des  saints 
(1697).  The  little  volume  raised  a  violent  storm.  For  two 
years  F6nelon  was  at  bitter  feud  with  Bossuet;  he  was  banished 
from  Versailles;  finally,  he  was  censured  by  the  pope  (1699), 
although  in  very  measured  terms.  For  Fdnelon  by  no  means 
shared  all  the  ideas  of  Mme.  Guyon;  in  the  language  of  the 
divinity  schools  he  was,  at  most,  a  "  semi-Quietbt."  For  the 
more  ecstatic  side  of  Quietism,  so  much  in  evidence  with  his 
friend,  he  had  no  taste  whatsoever;  but  he  thought  that 
"passivity,"  when  mterpreted  with  large  modifications,  led 
the  way  to  a  state  of  peaceful,  other-world  serenity  highly 
grateful  to  the  denizens  of  a  crowded  court,  where  was  much 
splendid  ennui  and  but  little  peace.  Further,  he  was  the 
counsellor  of  many  over-scrupulous  souls;  and  Quietist  dis- 
interestedness, also  much  modified,  enabled  him  to  tell  them 
that  they  were  not  necessarily  castaways  because  they  suffered 
much  from  "  spiritual  dryness,"  and  seldom  enjoyed  the  sweets 
of  piety.  But  in  the  heat  of  battle  with  Bossuet,  F^nclon 
carried  his  prindples  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  The 
theme  of  his  Maxims  is  that,  as  men  grow  in  holiness  they 
become  utterly  indifferent  to  themselves.  Not  only  do  they 
cease  to  covet  the  consolations  of  religion;  they  lose  all  inci- 
dental pleasure  in  its  exercise.  Their  whole  soul  is  taken  up  in 
loving  God;  and  they  neither  know  nor  care  whether  God  loves 
them  in  return.  But  Bossuet  had  little  trouble  in  persuading 
the  world  that  Wenn  ick  Dick  liebe,  was  gekt  es  Dick  an?  is  but  a 
sorry  foundation  on  which  to  build  up  a  personal  religion;  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  Maxims  proved  the  deathblow  to 
official  Quietism.  But  flickers  of  "passivity,"  not  always 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  teaching  of  Molinos,  are  still  here 
and  there  produced  by  violent  reaction  from  the  prevailing 
legalism  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

GiBLiociiAPHY.— H.  Heppe,  Gesckichte  der  ouietistiscken  Mystik 
(Beriin.  1875),  cover*  the  whole  subject.  On  the  place  of  Quietism 
in  the  history  of  religious  thought  sec  W.  R.  Inge,  Christian  Mysti- 
cism (London.  1899):  on  its  psychology  see  H.  Delacroix,  Etudes 


sur  U  mysticism*  (Paris.  X908):  J.  Denis,  MhMires  de FAi 
de  Caen  for  1894:  W.  Tames.  The  Varieties  of  ReUgiom*  Espmemv 
(London.  1902}:  H.  Joiy.  Psyckologie  des  saints  (Paris,  1898):  J.  H. 
Leuba,  "  Tendances  fondaroentalea  des  myMiques  cbi^tiens.  in  the 
Revue  philosophimte  for  1903;  E.  Murisicr.  Les  Maladies  dm  senti- 
ment retigieux  (Paris.  1903);  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Studies  ns  Mystic^ 
Religion  (1909).  See  also  the  artkka  on  Bossubt;  FtKELOsi; 
Mme.  Guyon  ;  and  Molinos.  (St  C) 

QUILIMANE,  or  Kiucane  (the  former  being  the  Porte- 
guese  spelling),  a,  town  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  in  x8^  i'  S=, 
36^  59'  E.,  14  m.  inland  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Qoilimaae 
or  Qua  Qua.  The  river,  an  independent  stream  during  the  rest 
of  the  year,  during  the  rainy  season  becomes  a  deltaic  branch  of 
the  Zambezi,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  diannd  czOed 
Mutu.  The  town  (officially  Sio  Martinho  de  Quilimanc)  lies  oa 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  at  a  point  where  it  is  about  a  mile 
broad.  There  is  ample  and  deep  anchorage  in  the  river,  bat 
the  entrance  is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  over  which  there  is  9  ft.  of 
water  at  low  tide,  and  from  16  to  22  ft.  at  hig^h  tide.  Almost  aH 
the  European  merchants  live  in  one  long,  acacia-shaded  street 
or  boulevard  skirting  the  river,  while  the  Indian  merchants  or 
Banyans  occupy  another  street  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
first  street.  Behind  lies  the  native  town.  The  total  population 
in  1909  was  2200,  including  400  Europeans  and  320  Asiatics.  The 
trade  of  (^uilimane,  formeriy  the  only  port  for  the  produce  of 
the  Zambezi  valley,  steadily  declined  after  the  establishment 
of  Chinde  (^.v.).  Efforts  znade  at  the  beginning  of  the  soth 
century  to  devdop  local  resources  met  with  little  iwiccess,  owing 
to  high  duties  and  freights.  A  railway  x8  m.  long  runs  to 
Maquival,  a  large  prazo  for  the  cultivation  of  tnDpical  produce. 
The  imports  are  largely  cotton  goods  from  En^and  and  India, 
provisions  from  Portugal,  and  hardware  from  Germany.  Tie 
exports  are  chiefly  copra,  ground-nuts,  sugar,  scsamum,  india- 
rubber,  wax,  ivory,  and  b^ns.  The  average  annual  value  of 
the  trade  for  the  ten  years  1897-1906  was: — ^imports  £60,500, 
exports  £34,547.  The  natives  are  noted  for  their  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry,  chiefly  gold  and  silver  omankents. 
The  town  lies  low  and  is  unhealthy,  desoite  efforu  to  impro%-e 
its  condition. 

The  Quilimane  river  was  entered  by  Vaaoo  da  Ganu  in  1498, 
who  there  discovered  an  Arab  settlement.  The  present  tovii 
was  founded  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  i6th  century,  and  became 
in  the  i8th  and  the  eariy  part  ot  the  19th  centuries  one  of  the 
great  slave  marts  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  It  was  the  starting- 
point  of  several  notable  expeditions — ^that  of  Francisco  Barreto 
to  the  country  of  the  Monomotapa  in  1569,  and  that  of  David 
Livingstone  up  the  Zambezi  to  Lake  Nyasa  in  i86x  being  the 
most  famous.  Until  1853  the  trade  of  the  port  was  forfaiddea 
to  any  save  Portuguese.  The  European  population,  until  the 
last  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  consisted  mainly  of  convicts 
from  Portugal.    (See  Poktugitese  East  Africa,  History,) 

QUILL,  a  term  applied  to  the  bare,  hard,  hollow  tube  of  the 
feather  of  a  bird,  aho  to  the  large  fli^t  feathers  or  remifex,  and 
especially  to  the  strong  feathers  of  the  goose,  swan,  or  crow  xsed 
in  the  making  of  quill  pens  (see  Featrek  and  Pen).  The  word 
is  of  obscure  origin;  a  word  with  similar  meaning.  Kid,  is  found 
in  German,  and  French  has  quiiUf  ninepin,  apparently  cxKinected 
with  Ger.  Kegd.  Cfertain  ancient  stiingefi  instnunents  were 
played  with  a  piectrum  or  plucker  made  of  the  quill  of  a  bird's 
feather,  and  the  word  has  thus  been  used  of  a  pUdrmm  made  of 
other  material  and  differing  in  shape,  and  also  of  an  j 
object  for  striking  the  strings  in  the  harpsichord, 
virginal.  The  verb  "  to  quill "  is  to  fold  lace,  muslin  or  other 
light  material  into  narrow  flutes  or  pleats;  when  to  pleated  the 
material  is  called  "quilling."  The  French  term  "quiUon." 
apparently  formed  from  quiUe,  ninepin,  is  applied  to  the  |»o> 
jecting  arms  or  cross  guards  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

QUILLER-GOUCH,  SIR  ARTHUR  THOIUS  (1863-  ). 
English  writer,  known  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Q  '*  was  bore 
in  Cornwall  on  the  21st  of  November  1863.  He  was  educated 
at  Newton  Abbot  College,  at  Clifton  College,  and  Trinity  Colkge, 
Oxford.  After  taking  his  degree  in  1886  he  was  for  a  short  time 
classical  lecturer  at  Trinity.     While  he  was  at  Oxfocd  k« 
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published  (1887)  his  Dead  Man's  Rock  (a  romance  in  the  vein  of 
Stevenson's  Treasure  Island),  and  he  followed  this  up  with  Tray 
Town  (x888)  and  The  Splendid  Spur  (1889).  After  some 
Journalistic,  experience  in  London,  mainly  as  a  contributor  to 
the  Speaker  J  in  1891  he  settled  at  Fowey  in  Cornwall.  His  later 
novels  indude  Tke  Blue  Pavilions  (1891),  Tke  Skip  of  Stars 
(1899),  HeUy  Wesley  (1903),  Tke  Adventures  cf  Harry  Revel 
(1903),  Fort  Amity  (i904)>  Tke  Skining  Ferry  (1905),  Sir  Jokn 
Constantine  (1906).  He  published  in  1896  a  series  of  critical 
articles.  Adventures  in  Criticismt  and  in  1898  he  completed  R.  L. 
Stevenson's  Unfinished  novel,  St  Ives.  From  his  Oxford  days 
he  was  known  as  a  writer  of  excellent  verse.  Wjth  the  exception 
of  the  parodies  entitled  Green  Bays  (1893),  his  poetical  work  is 
contained  in  Poems  and  Ballads  (1896).  In  1895  he  published  a 
delightful  anthology  from  the  x6th  and  X7th<entury  English 
lyrists,  Tke  Golden  Pomp,  followed  in  1900  by  an  equally 
successful  Oxford  Book  of  Englisk  Verse,  1250-1900  (1900). 
In  Cornwall  he  was  an  active  worker  in  politics  for  the  Liberal 
party.    He  was  knighted  in  19 10. 

QUILLOTA,  a  town  of  Chile  in  the  province  of  Valparaiso, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aconcagua  river,  30  m.  above  its  mouth 
and  26  m.  E.N.E.  of  the  dty  of  Valparaiso.  Pop.  (1902 
estimate)  9876.  The  valley  is  noted  for  its  beauty,  fertility, 
and  healthfulness,  and  is  the  centre  of  thriving  fruit  and 
wine  industries.  Among  its  fruits  is  the  "  chirimoya  "  (Anona 
ckerimolia).  There  are  rich  copper  mines  in  the  vidnity. 
Quillota  is  situated  on  a  railway  between  Valparaiso  and 
Santiago,  which  passes  through  a  mountainous,  semi-barren 
country.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Chile,  dating  from  the 
first  years  of  the  conquest. 

QUILON,  a  seaport  of  India,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  the 
state  of  Travancore.  Pop.  (1901)  15,691.  Quilon  enjoys 
great  fadlitics  of  water  communication,  and  has  an  active 
export  trade  in  timber,  coco-nuts,  ginger,  pepper,  &c.  The 
palace  of  the  maharaja  of  Travancore  stands  on  the  bank  of 
Quilon  lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  Besides  being  on  a  pro- 
jecting point,  Quilon  is  rendered  still  more  unsafe  to  approach 
by  the  bank  of  hard  ground  called  the  Tangasseri  reef,  which 
extends  some  distance  to  the  south-west  and  west  of  the  point 
and  along  the  coast  to  the  northward.  There  is  good  anchorage, 
however,  in  a  bight  about  3  m.  from  the  fort.  Quilon  is  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
x6th  century.  It  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Travancore 
army,  with  a  subsidiary  batulion.  Cotton  weaving  and  spinning 
and  the  manufacture  of  tiles  are  the  chief  industries.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  a  railway  across  the  hills  from  Tinnevelly.  Adjoin- 
ing Quilon  is  the  British  village  of  Tangasseri,  formeriy  a 
Portuguese  and  then  a  Dutch  settlement,  which  is  administered 
with  Anjcngo;  pop.  (1901)  i733» 

QUILT,  properly  a  coverlet  for  a  bed,  consisting  of  a  mass  of 
feathers,  down,  wool  or  other  soft  substance,  surrounded  by  an 
outer  covering  of  linen,  doth,  or  other  material.  In  its  earlier 
uses  the  "  quilt "  was  made  thick,  and  served  as  a  form  of 
mattress.  TTie  term  was  also  given  to  a  stitched  wadded  lining 
for  body  armour,  and  also,  when  made  stout  and  dosely  padded, 
to  a  substitute  for  armour.  The  word  came  into  English  from 
O.  Fr.  cuilte,  coUte,  or  coutc,  mod.  cotuUe.  This  is  derived  from 
Lat.  culcita  or  ctdcUra,  a  stuffed  mattress  or  cushion.  From 
the  form  culcitra  came  O.  Fr.  colre  or  coutre,  whence  coutre  pointe, 
Low  Lat.  culcita  puncla,  i.e.  stitched  or  quilted  cushion;  this 
was  corrupted  to  contre  pointe,  Eng.  counterpoint,  which  in  turn 
was  changed  to  "  coimterpane  "  (as  if  from  Lat.  pannus,  piece  of 
doth).  Thus  "  counterpane,"  a  coverlet  for  a  bed,  and  "  quilt," 
are  by  origin  the  same  word. 

QUIMPER,  formeriy  QmvptR-CovEims,  a  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Finistire,  158  miles  north-west  of 
Nantes  and  68  miles  south-east  of  Brest  on  the  railway  between 
those  towns.  Pop.  (1906)  16,559.  The  delightful  valley  in 
which  it  lies  is  surrounded  by  high  hills  and  traversed  by  the 
Steir  and  the  Odet,  which,  meeting  above  the  town,  form  a 
navigable  channel  for  vessels  of  150  tons  to  the  sea  (11  miles). 


There  is  a  small  general  shipping  trade.  Of  the  town  walls 
(iSth  century)  a  few  portions  are  preserved  in  the  terrace  of 
the  episcopal  palace  and  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  college. 
Quimper  is  the  seat  of  a  bishc^ric  in  the  province  of  Retmcs. 
The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Corentin  and  erected  between 
2239  and  15x5,  has  a  fine  facade  {e,  1425),  the  pediment  of 
which  is  crowned  by  a  modem  equestrian  sUtue  of  King  Grallon, 
and  adorned  (like  several  other  external  parts  of  the  building) 
with  heraldic  devices  in  granite.  Two  lateral  towers  with 
modem  spires  (X854-56)  and  turrets  reach  a  height  of  247 
feet.  The  axis  of  the  dioir  is  deflected  towards  the  north,  a 
feature  not  uncommon,  but  here  exaggerated.  The  nave  and 
the  transept  are  in  the  style  of  the  15th  century,  and  the  central 
boss  bears  the  arms  of  Anne  of  Brittany  (X476-1514).  The 
termiiud  chapd  of  the  apse  dates  from  the  13th  century.  In  the 
side  chapels  are  the  tombs  of  several  early  bishops.  The  high 
altar,  tabemade,  and  dborium  are  costly  works  of  contemporary 
art.  The  pulpit  panels  represent  episodes  in  the  life  of  St 
Corentin.  Of  the  other  churdies  may  be  mentioned  the  church 
of  Locmaria,  dating  from  the  xxth  century,  and  the  chapel  of 
the  X  5th  century  connected  with  the  episcopal  palace.  A  number 
of  houses,  in  wood  or  stone,  date  from  the  X5th,  i6th  and  17th 
centuries.  The  museum,  built  in  x  869-70,  contains  archaeolo^cal 
collections  and  about  1300  paintings  and  drawings.  In  1868 
a  bronie  statue  of  Laezmec  the  inventor  of  the  stethoscope 
(bom  at  Quimper  in  X78z)  was  erected  in  Place  St  Corentin. 

Quimper,  or  at  least  its  suburb  Locmaria  (which  lies  bdow 
the  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Odet),  was  occupied  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  and  traces  of  the  andent  foundations  exist. 
Later  Quimper  became  the  capital  of  Comouailles  and  the 
residence  of  its  kings  or  hereditary  counts.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  Grallon  Meur  (>.«.  the  Great)  who  brought  the  name  of 
Comouailles  from  Great  Britain  and  foimded  the  bishopric, 
which  was  first  held  by  St  Corentin  about  495.  Hod,  count 
of  Comouailles,  marrying  the  sister  and  hdress  of  Duke  Conan 
in  X066,  united  the  countship  with  the  duchy  of  Brittany. 
Quimper  suffered  in  the  local  wars  of  succession.  In  X344  it  was 
sacked  by  Charles  of  Blois.  Monfort  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
take  the  town  by  storm  on  August  xx,  X345,  but  it  opened  its 
gates  to  his  son  John  IV.  in  1364  after  the  victory  at  Auray. 
At  a  later  period  it  sided  with  the  League.  Doubtless  on 
account  of  its  distance  from  the  capital,  Quimper,  like  Carpentras 
and  Landemeau,  has  been  a  frequent  butt  of  French  popular  wit. 

QUIMPERLfi,  a  town  of  westem  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissemcnt  in  the  department  of  Finist^re,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  two  rivers  which  unite  to  form  the  Laiter,  28  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Quimper  by  raiL  Pop.  (1906)  town  6203,  commune  9176. 
(imperii  grew  up  round  the  abbey  of  Ste  Croix,  founded  in 
the  nth  century,  the  romanesque  basilica  of  which,  restored  in 
modem  times,  still  remains.  The  church  of  St  Michel  (14th  and 
15th  centuries),  vdtik  a  fine  tower,  crowns  the  hill  above  the 
town.  Quimperl6  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  carries 
on  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements,  railway  material, 
pi^>er,  &c.,  and  trades  in  grain,  timber,  cattle  and  agricultural 
products.    The  town  has  a  small  port. 

QUIN,  JAMES  (1693-X766),  English  actor  of  Irish  descent, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  24th  of  Febmary  1693.  He  was 
educated  at  Dublin,  and  probably  spent  a  short  time  at  Trinity 
College.  Soon  after  his  father's  death  in  1710,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Abel  in  Sir  Robert  Howard's 
The  Committee  at  the  Smock  Alley  Theatre.  (Ruin's  first  London 
engagement  was  in  small  parts  at  Dmry  Lane,  and  he  secured 
his  first  triumph  at  Bajazct  in  Nicolas  Rowe's  Tamerlane,  on 
the  8th  of  November  1715.  The  next  year  he  appeared  as 
Hotspur  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  remained  for  fourteen 
years.  On  the  loth  of  July  X718  he  was  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter for  having  killed  Bowen,  another  actor,  in  a  duel 
which  the  victim  had  himsdf  provoked.  Quin  was  not  severely 
punished,  the  affair  bdng  regarded  as  more  of  an  accident 
than  a  crime.  The  public  took  a  similar  \icw  of  another 
episode  in  which  Quin,  on  bdng  attacked  by  a  young  actor 
who  had  been  angered  by  the  sarcastic  criticism  of  his  superior, 
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drew  upon  him  and  killed  him.  But  if  he  was  eager  in  his  own 
defence  he  was  no  less  so  in  that  of  others.  In  1721  a  drunken 
nobleman  reeled  on  to  the  stage  of  the  theatre  and  assaulted 
the  manager,  Rich,  whose  Ufe  was  saved  by  Quin's  prompt 
armed  interference.  This  resulted  in  a  riot,  and  there^ter  a 
guard  was  sutioned  in  all  theatres.  In  1732  Quin  appeared 
at  Covent  Garden,  returning  to  Drury  Lane  from  1734  to  1741, 
and  in  1742  was  again  at  Covent  Garden,  where  he  remained 
until  the  close  of  his  career.  On  the  X4th  of  November  1746 
Quin  played  Horatio  and  Garrick  Lothario  to  the  Calista  of  Mrs 
Gibber  in  Rose's  Fair  Penitent.  The  applause  of  the  audience 
was  so  great  as  to  disconcert  if  not  actually  to  alarm  the  two 
actors.  Public  interest  was  yet  more  keenly  stimulated  in 
comparing  Garrick's  and  Quin's  impersonations  of  Richard  III., 
the  popular  verdict  being  loudly  in  favour  of  Garrick.  But 
Quin's  Falstaff  in  King  Henry  IV.  was  emphatically  preferred  to 
the  Hotspur  of  his  rival.  In  consequence  of  an  attempt  made 
by  Garrick  in  1750-51  to  draw  him  away  from  Covent  Garden, 
Quin  was  enabled  to  extort  from  his  manager  a  salary  of  £1000 
a  year,  the  highest  figure  then  reached  in  the  profession.  Quin's 
bst  regular  appearance  was  on  the  15th  of  May  1757,  as  Horatio 
in  the  Fair  Penitent,  though  in  the  following  year  he  twice 
pbyed  Falstaff  for  the  benefit  of  friends.  He  had  retired  to 
Bath,  where  he  lived  a  happy  life,  with  late  hours  and  much 
eating  and  drinking,  until  his  death  on  the  21st  of  January 
1766.  He  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church  at  Bath.  Some 
coohiess  which  had  arisen  between  Quin  and  Garrick  before  the 
former's  retirement  was  dissipated  on  their  subsequent  meeting 
at  Chatsworth  at  the  duke  of  Devonshire's,  and  Quin  paid 
many  a  visit  to  Garrick's  villa  at  Hampton  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  Ufe.  The  epitaph  in  verse  on  his  tomb  was  written  by 
Garrick.  Quin's  will  dispbyed  a  generous  nature,  and  among 
numerous  bequests  was  one  of  fifty  pounds  to  "  Mr  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  limner." 

In  the  Garrick  Club  in  London  are  two  portraits  of  the  actor 
ascribed  to  Hogarth,  and  a  portrait  by  Gainsborough  a  in 
Buckingham  Palace.  His  personality  was  not  gracious.  His 
jokes  were  coarse;  his  temper  irascible;  his  love  of  food,  his 
important  airs,  and  his  capacity  for  deep  drinking  do  not 
command  respect;  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  of  his  jokes  were 
excellent,  and  there  was  no  rancour  in  him.  On  many  occa- 
sions he  showed  his  willingness  to  help  persons  in  distress.  His 
character  is  summarized  by  Smollett  in  Humphrey  Clinker,  As 
an  actor  his  manner  was  charged  with  an  excess  of  gravity 
and^deliberation;  his  pauses  were  so  portentous  as  in  some 
situations  to  appear  even  ludicrous;  but  he  was  well  fitted  for 
the  delivery  of  Milton's  poetry,  and  for  the  portraval  of  the 
graver  rAles  in  his  repertory. 

See  The  Life  of  Mr.  James  Quin,  Comedian,  publiahed  in  1766  and 
reprinted  in  1887. 

QUINAULT,  PHIUPPB  (X635-X688),  French  dramatist  and 
librettist,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  June  1635.  He 
was  educated  by  the  liberality  of  Tristan  I'Hermite,  the  author 
of  Mariamne.  Quinault's  first  play  was  produced  at  the  H6tel 
de  Bourgogne  in  1653,  when  he  was  only  eighteen.  The  piece 
succeeded,  and  Quinault  followed  it  up,  but  he  also  read  for  the 
bar;  and  in  x66o,  when  he  married  a  widow  with  money,  he 
bought  himself  a  place  in  the  Cour  des  Comptes.  Then  he  tried 
tragedies  {Agrippa,  &c.)  with  more  success  than  desert.  He 
received  one  of  the  literary  pensions  then  recently  esublished, 
and  was  elected  to  the  Academy  in  X670.  Up  to  this  time  he 
had  written  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  comedies,  tragedies, 
and  tragi-comedies,  of  which  the  tragedies  were  mostly  of  very 
small  value  and  the  tragi-comedies  of  little  more.  But  his 
comedies — especially  his  first  piece  Les  Rivales  (1653),  VAmatU 
indiscret  (1654),  which  has  some  likeness  to  VLoMhrt'sElourdi, 
Le  Fanltme  amoureux  (1659),  and  La  Mhe  coquette  (1665), 
perhaps  the  best — are  much  better.  But  in  X67X  he  contributed 
to  the  singular  miscellany  of  Psyckif  in  which  Comeille  and 
Moli^  also  had  a  hand,  and  which  was  set  to  the  music  of 
Lulli.  Here  he  showed  a  remarkable  faculty  for  lyrical  drama, 
and  from  this  time  till  just  before  his  death  he  confined  himself 


to  composing  libretti  for  LuUi's  ^rk.  This  was  not  only  verr 
profitable  (for  he  is  said  to  have  received  four  thousaiid  lines 
for  each,  which  was  much  more  than  was  usually  pokl  even 
for  tragedy),  but  it  established  Quinault's  repotAtioci  as  the 
master  of  a  new  style, — so  that  even  Boileau,  who  had  pcevioasiy 
satirized  his  dramatic  wori^,  was  converted,  ksa  to  the  open, 
which  he  did  not  like,  than  to  Quinault's  reraarkaUy  dsgenioes 
and  artist-like  work  in  it.  His  libretti  are  among  tlie  veiy 
few  which  are  readable  without  the  music,  and  vddch  are  yet 
carefully  adapted  to  it.  They  certainly  do  not  contain  vtrj 
exalted  poetry  or  very  perfect  drama.  But  they  are  qnite  free 
from  the  ludicrous  doggerel  which  has  made  the  name  libretto 
a  byword,  and  they  have  quite  enough  dramatic  xnexit  to  carry 
the  reader,  much  more  the  spectator,  along  with  them.  It  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Quinault,  coming  at  the  exact 
time  when  opera  became  fashionaUe  out  of  Italy,  had  very  much 
to  do  with  establishing  it  as  a  permanent  European  genre.  His 
first  piece  after  Psychi  was  a  kind  of  rbifgaral  masque.  La 
Fites  de  r Amour  et  de  Saukus  (X672).  Then  came  Codmas 
(1674),  AlcesU  (1674),  Tkisie  (1675),  ^^ys  (1676),  one  of  bis  best 
pieces,  and  Isis  (1677).  All  these  were  rhiwical  in  snbjert,  and 
so  was  Proserpine  (x68o),  which  was  superior  to  any  of  them. 
The  Triumph  of  Love  (1681)  is  a  mere  ballet,  but  in  Persie  (1682) 
and  Phaeton  (1683)  Quinault  returned  to  the  riawsiral  opera. 
Then  he  finally  deserted  it  for  romantic  subjects,  in  which  he 
was  even  more  successfuL  Amadis  de  Gaide  (1684),  Relasd 
(1685),  and  Armide  (x686)  are  his  masterpieces,  the  hst  being  the 
most  famous  and  the  best  of  alL  The  very  artificiality  of  the 
French  lyric  of  the  later  17th  century,  and  its  resemblaiMx  to 
alexandrines  cut  into  lengths,  were  aids  to  Quinault  in  aiiangiag 
lyrical  dialogue.  Lulli  died  in  X687,  and  Quinault,  his  occupa- 
tion gone,  became  devout,  and  began  a  poem  called  the  "  De> 
St  ruction  of  Heresy."    He  died  on  the  26th  of  November  x6SS 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  1739  (Paris.  5  vols.). 

QUINAZOUmSS  (Phenmiazines  or  benzopyrimidines),  in 
organic  chemistry,  heterocyclic  compounds  oi  the  stractuxt 
shown  in  the  inset  formula.  They  may  be  regarded  as  resultrsg 
(^)  from  the  fusion  of  a  benzene  with  a  pyrimidiae 

^^^  nucleus  in  the  5.6  position.    They  are  isomeric 
with  the  dnnoUnes,  phthalazines  and  quinoxa- 
'^     lines.  They  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ako- 
Nil)         holic  ammonia  on  the  addyl  derivatives  oi  anho- 
aminobenzaldehydes  and  ortho-aminoketones  (A.  Bisdilcr,  &f., 

yCHO  yCU :  N 
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and  from  the  corresponding  dihydro  compounds  on  oxidation  with 
potassium  permanganate.  They  are  stable,  tertiary  bases,  and 
may  be  distilled  without  decomposition;  they  form  addhioa 
products  with  alkyl  iodides  and  double  salts  with  mercmk  and 
platinum  chlorides.  On  reduction  with  sodium  in  presence  of 
alcohol  they  yield  dihydro  derivatives.  Those  in  which  the  3CH 
group  adjacent  to  the  benzene  nucleus  is  unsubstituted  are  ood- 
ized  by  chromic  add  to  ketodihydroquinazolines  (quiaazobao). 

Quinaxoline  (CtHiNO  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  its  dihydro-dem- 
ative  with  potaaaum  lerricyaaide.  The  dihydro  derivatives  exist 
n  three  different  aeries,  since  the  addition  of  two  atoms  of  faydrofea 
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linkage  is  between  the  first  and  second,  second  and  third,  aad 
third  and  fourth  atoms  in  the  diazine  ring.  The  Ai  scries,  vhkk 
are  obtained  by  the  elimination  of  the  elements  of  water  fno 
the  addyl  denvatives  of  ortho^minobenzyUunines,  are  rather 
strong  bases  which  form  stable  salts  and  yidd  the  cwicapuad- 
inff  keto  derivatives  on  oxidation  (C.  Paal.  Ber.,  1889-1806). 
^•Rcto-dlhydroquinazolinc  (^uinazolone)  is  formed  by  cad£x' 
in^  the  dihydro  base  with  potassium  permaneanate;  fay  haSani 
acidyl-ortho-aminobenzamide  with  water  (A.  wcddige,  Jemr.  pruL 


Chan.,  1 885,  (2)  3 1 ,  p.  1 24) ;  or  by  heating  anthranilic  add  with  faras> 
midc  (S.  NTiemcntowski,  Ber.,  1895,  a8.  o.  443).  It  reacts  both  ia 
the  end'and  keto  forms,  yielding  both  N-ethers  and  O-ethers.  the 


tatter  being  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  akoholatcs  on  4-€hk)r- 
quinazolines.  The  A3  series  is  obteined  by  beating  addyt-ortbc- 
aminobeiizylamines  with  zinc  chknidc,  whilst  the  A3 
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is  only  kitown  in  the  form  of  iH  fccto  den  va  lives  (s-rtuiFLuoJincs), 
results  from  the  fusion  of  urea  with  Drtho-^minobcn^ildcliyde^  and 
bcnzopheoonea,  the  elements  iA  water  and  of  ammania  bcin^  tlLmi- 
nated  (S.  Gabriel  and  Th.  I'n^ncr,  Btr.,  1^95,  aS,  p.  1017).  They 
possess  feeble  basic  and  phitnnjlc  rh^nnzten!.  The  tttra-hydroquin- 
azolines  are  obtained  by  rc^JufriEig  the  f^uina^lmes  and  dShydro. 
quioazolines  and  by  conden<irij?  (irtho-anunobcnzylaniinc  with  alJe- 
h^es  (M.  Buscb,  Jour,  ftr.ii-.  CA^m..  i8t»6,  {ij  51^  p.  414).  The 
nng  is  easily  split  on  hydrcilvsiii,  givanE:  riac  tq  ortfiD-dieub^lJtured 
benzenes.  The  keto  derivative  ol  this  *priea  result  by  the  action 
of  carbonyl  chloride  on  ortriD-ninirKibenzylamineB  of  the  tvpe 
HtN.CJl«.CH3NHR  (M.  BmcK  B^^.,  iHg?.  35.  p.  i^Sj),  or  from 
the  urea  derivatives  of  or:'.-  ■■■  ',  :  .  L.Tiine.     They  are  weak 

bases  which  are  indifferent  \.-  ,.■...:■  ■-  ...i  alkalis,  and  which  on 
oxidation  yidd  the  corresponding  3.4-diketo  derivatives. 

QUnfCB  (Lat.  Cydonia  OT  CoUmea,ltaLCotoiKa,Fi:coing, 
Mid.  Eng.  coittt  quin,  whence  a  collective  plural  "  quins," 
corrupted  to  singular  "quince"),  a  fruit-tree  concerning 
which  botanists  differ  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  entitled  to  take 
rank  as  a  distinct  genus  or  as  a  section  of  the  genus  Pyrus 
(natural  order  Rosaceae,  q.v.).  It  is  not  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance whether  we  call  the  quince  Pyrus  Cydonia  or  Cydonia 
vulgaris.  For  practical  purposes  it  is  perhaps  better  to  con- 
sider it  as  distinct  from  Pyrus^  differing  from  that  genus  in  the 
twisted  manner  in  which  the-  petals  are  arranged  in  the  bud, 
and  in  the  many-celled  ovary,  in  which  the  numerous  ovules 
are  disposed  horizontally,  not  verticaUy  as  in  the  pears.  The 
quinces  are  much-brandied  shrubs  or  small  trees  with  entire 
leaves,  small  stipules,  large  solitary  white  or  pink  flowers 
like  those  of  a  pear  or  apple,  but  with  leaiy  calyx  lobes  and 
a  many-celled  ovary,  in  each  cell  of  which  are  numerous-  hori- 
zontal ovules.  The  conmion  quince  is  a  native  of  Persia  and 
Anatolia,  and  perhaps  also  of  Greece  and  the  Crimea,  but  in 
these  latter  localities  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  pknt 
is  not  a  relic  of  former  cultivation.  By  Franchet  and  Savatier 
P.  Cydonia  is  given  as  a  native  of  Japan  with  the  native  name 
of  "  maroumerou."  It  is  certain  that  the  Greeks  knew  a 
common  variety  upon  which  they  engrafted  scions  of  a  better 
variety  which  they  called  KuScl»'coy,  from  Cydon  in  Crete, 
whence  it  was  obtained,  and  from  which  the  later  names  have 
been  derived.  Pliny  (£f  JV.  xv.  21)  mentions  that  the  fruit 
of  the  quince,  Malum  cotoncumj  warded,  off  the  influence  of 
the  evil  eye;  and  other  legends  connect  it  with  ancient  Greek 
mythobgy,  as  exemplified  by  statues  in  which  the  fruit  is  repre- 
sented, .as  well  as  by  representations  on  the  widls  of  PompeiL 
The  fragrance  and  astringency-of  the  fruit  of  the  quince  are 
well  known,  and  the  seeds  were  formerly  used  medicinally  for 
the  sake  of  the  mucilage  they  yield  when  soaked  in  water,,  a 
peculiarity  which  is  not  met  with  in  pears.  This  mucilage  is 
analogous  to,  and  has  the  same  properties  as,  that  which  is 
formed  from  the  seeds  of  linseed. 

The  quince  is  but  little  cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  two 
or  three  trees  planted  in  the  slip  or  orchard  being  in  general 
found  to  be  sufficient  for  a  supply  of  the  fruit;  in  Sa>tland 
It  seldom  approaches  maturity,  unless  favoured  by  a  wall.  The 
fnut  has  a  powerful  odour,  but  in  the  raw  state  is  austere  and 
astringent; -it,  however,  makes  an  excellent  preserve,  and  is 
often  used  to  give  flavour  and  poignancy  to  stewed  or  baked 
apples. 

There  are  three  principal  varieties  of  the  quince,  the  Portueal, 
the  apple-shaped  and  the  pear-shaped.  The  Portugal  is  a  taller 
and  more  vigorous  grower  than  the  others,  and  has  lai^  and  finer 
frtiit;  the  apple-shaped,  which  has  roundish  fruit,  is  more  pro- 
ductive, and  ripens  under  less  favourable  conditions  than  either 
of  the  others:  while  the  pear-shaped  has  roundish-pyriform  fruit, 
which  ripens  later  than  that  of  the  apple-shaped  variety. 

The  quince  prefers  a  rich,  light  and  somewhat  moist  soiL  The 
tree  »  generally  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  the  former  making 
the  best  plants,  out  being  longer  in  growing.  It  is  much  used  as  a 
dwarfing  stock  for  certain  kinds  of  pears,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
young  plants  when  bedded  out  in  the  quarters  should  be  shortened 
back  to  about  18  or  20  inches;  the  effect  is  to  restrain  the  growth 
of  the  pear,  increase  and  hasten  its  fruitfulness,  and  enable  it  to 
widistand  the  effects  of  cold.  Those  required  to  form  standard 
fruit-bearing  trees  diould  be  trained  up  to  a  single  stem  till  a  height 
of  5  or  6  feet  is  attained. 

The  common  Japan  quince.  Pyrus  or  Cydonia  japonica,  is  grown 
in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  dowers,  which  vuy  in  colour  from 
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creamy  white  to  rich  red,  and  are  produced  during  the  winter  and 
eariy  spring  months.  The  fruit  is  green  and  fragrant  but  auite 
uneatable.  C.  Maulei,  a  more  recently  introduced  shrub  from 
Japan,  bears  a  profusion  of  equally  beautiful  orange-red  flowers, 
which  are  followed  by  fruit  of  a  yellow  colour  and  agreeable  fragrance, 
so  that,  when  cooked  with  sugar,  it  forms  an  agreeable  conserve, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  quince, 

QUINCT,  JOSIAH  (1744-1775),  American  patriot,  son  of 
Josiah  Quincy  (170^x784),  was  bom  in  Boston  on  the  23rd 
of  February  1744.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Edmund  Quincy, 
who  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1633,  and  received  in  1636 
a  grant  of  land  at  Mount  WoUaston,  or  Merry  Mount,  after- 
wards a  part  of  Braintree  and  now  Quincy.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1763,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Oxenbridge 
Thacher  (d.  1765),  to  whose  large  practice  he  succeeded.  In 
1767  Quincy  contributed  to  the  Boston  Gazetie  two  bold 
papers,  signed  "Hyperion,"  declaiming  against  British  op- 
pression; they  were  followed  by  a  third  in  September  1768; 
'and  on  the  xath  of  February  1770  he  published  in  the  Gazette 
a  call  to  his  countrymen  to  break  off  all  social  intercourse  "  with 
those  whose  commerce  contaminates,  whose  luxuries  poison, 
whose  avarice  is  insatiable,  and  whose  unnatur^  oppressions 
are  not  to  be  borne."  After  the  "Boston  massacre"  (sth 
of  March  1770)  he  and  John  Adams  defended  Captain  Preston 
and  the  accused  soldiers  and  secured  their  acquittaL^  He 
used  the  signatures  "  Mentor,"  "  CalHsthenes,"  "  Marchmont 
Needham,"  "  Edward  Sexby,"  &c.,  in  kter  letters  to  the  Boston 
Gazette.  He  travelled  for  his  health  in  the  South  in  1773, 
and  left  in  his  journal  an  interesting  account  of  his  tra^^Is 
and  of  sodety  in  South  Carolina;  this  journey  was  important 
in  that  it  brought  Southern  patriots  into  closer  relations  with 
the  popular  leaders  in  Massachusetts.  In  May  1774  he  pub- 
lish^ Observations  on  the  Act  of  Parliament^  commonly  called 
"  The  Boston  Port  Bill,"  vitk  ThougfUs  on  Civil  Society  and 
Standing  Armies,  in  which  he  urged  "patriots  and  heroes" 
to  "form  a  compact  for  opposition— a  band  for  vengeance." 
In  September  1774  he  left  for  England,  where  he  consulted 
with,  leading  Whigs  as  to  the  political  tttuation  in  America; 
on  the  x6th  of  March  1775  he  startecl  back,  but  he  died  on 
the  36th  of  April  in  sight  of  land^ 

See  the  Memoir  of  the  Life  cf  Josiah  Quin^,  Jun^j  of  Mass&- 
ckusdts  (Boston,  1825;  and  ed.,  1874),  by  his  son,  which  contains 
his  more  important  papers. 

His  son,  Josiah  Quinct  (1772-1864),  American  lawyer  and 
author,  was  bom  in  Boston  on  the  4th  of  February  1772.  He 
studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1790,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  X793,  but* 
was  never  a  prominent  advocate  He  became  a  leader  of  the 
Federalist  party  in  Massachusetts;  was  an  imsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  national  House  of  Representatives  in  x8oo;  served 
in  the  Massachusetts  Senate  in  X804-5;  and  was  a  member  in 
1805-X3  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  small  Federalist  minority.  He  attempted  to 
secure  the  exemption  of  fishing  vessels  from  the  Embar^  Act^ 
urged  the  strengthening  of  the  American  navy,  and  vigorously 
opposed  the  erection  of  Orleans  Territory  (Louiaana)  into 
a  state  in  i8xx,  and  stated  as  his  "  deliberate  opinion,  that 
if  this  bill  passes,  the  bonds  of  this  Union  are  virtually  dis- 
solved; that  the  States  that  compose  it  are  free  from  their 
moral  obligations  to  maintain  it;  and  that,  as  it  will  be  the 
right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some  to  prepare  definitely 
for  a  separation, — amicably  if  they  can,  violently  if  they  must." 
This  is  probably  "  the  first  assertion  of  the  right  of  secession 
on  the  floor  of  Congress."  Quincy  left  Congress  because  he 
saw  that  the  Federalist  opposition  was  useless,  and  thereafter 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  until  1820;  in 
1821-22  he  was  a  member  and  speaker  of  the  state  House 
of  Representatives,  from  which  he  resigned  to  become  judge 
of  the  municipal  court  of  Boston.  In  1823-28  he  was  mayor 
of  Boston,  and  in  his  term  Faneuil  Hall  Market  House  was 

» His  ddcst  brother,  Samuel  Quincy  (1735-1789).  was  at  this 
time  solicitor-general  of  Massachusetts,  and  opened  this  trial.  He 
remained  loyal  to  the  Crown,  left  Boston  in  1776,  and  was  attorney 
for  the  Crown  in  Antigua  until  his  death. 
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built,  the  fire  atod  police  deptftments  were  reorguised,  and 
the  city's  care  of  the  poor  was  systematized.  In  x829>2845 
he  was  president  of  Harvard  CoUege,  of  which  he  had  been 
an  overseer  since  x8xo,  when  the  board  was  reorganized;  he 
has  been  called  "the  great  organizer  of  the  university "- 
he  gave  an  elective  (or  "  voluntary  ")  system  an  elaborate  trial, 
introduced  a  system  of  marking  (on  the  scale  of  8)  on  which 
college  rank  and  honours,  formerly  rather  carelessly  .assigned, 
were  based;  first  used  courts  of  law  to  punish  students  who 
destroyed  or  injured  college  property;  and  helped  to  reform 
the  finances  of  the  university.  During  his  term  Dane  Hall 
(for  law)  was  dedicated,  Core  Hall  was  built,  and  the  Astro- 
nomical Observatory  was  equipped.  Bsb  last  years  were  spent 
principally  on  his  farm  in  Quincy,  where  he  died  on  the  ist  of 
July  Z864. 

He  wrote  a  Memoir  of  his  father  (1835);  a  ffistory  of  Barwd 
University  (3  vols.,  1840),  marred  by  a  tendency  to  belittle  the 
clerical  regime;  The  Journals  of  Major  Samuel  Shaw  (1847):  The 
History  ef  the  Boston  Athenaeum  (1851);  The  Muniapai  History 
of  the  Town  and  City  of  Boston  (1853) ;  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  J.  Q. 
Adams  (1858);  and  Essays  on  the  Soiling  of  Cattle  (i8m),  only  one 
of  his  many  practical  contributions  to  agriculture.  See  Edmund 
Quincy,  Ltfe  of  Josiah  Quincy  (Boston,  1867). 

JosiAH  Quincy  (1802-1882) »  son  of  the  last-named,  was 
nuiyor  of  Boston  in  1845-1849,  and  author  of  Pipms  of  the  Post 
(1883);  his  brother  Edmund  (1808-1877)  was  a  prominent 
Abolitionist,  and  author  of  the  biography  of  his  father  and  of  a 
romance,  Wensley  (1854);  and  his  sister  Euza  Susan  (1798- 
Z884)  was  her  father's  secretary  and  the  biographer  of  her 
mother.  Josiah  (Quincy  (1803-1882)  had  two  son»— Josiah 
Phillips  (i829-i9io),alawyer,  who  wrote,  besides  some  verse, 
The  Protection  of  Majorities  {iSjb)  and  Double  TaxaHon  in 
Massachusetts  (1889);  and  Samuel  Millek  (1835-1887),  who 
practised  law,  wrote  on  legal  subjects,  served  in  the  Union  army 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  breveted  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  1865.  Josiah  Quincy  (b.  1859),  a  son  of  Josiah 
Phillips  Quincy,  was  prominent  in  the  Democratic  party  in 
Massachusetts,  and  was  mayor  of  Boston  in  X89S-X899. 

QUINCT,  a  dty  and  the  county-«es[t  of  Adams  county,  Illinois, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  about  X05  m.  W.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  (1890)  31^494; 
(1900)  36,252,  of  whom  4961  were  foreign-bom— 3988  being 
of  German  birth — and  2029  were  negroes;  (1910,  census) 
36,587.  Land  area  (1906),  5-8  sq.  m.  Quincy  Is  served  by 
the  Qiicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  (Quincy,  Omaha  &  Kansas 
City,  and  the  Wabash  railways,  and  by  lines  of  river  steamers, 
whidi  find  an  excellent  harbour  in  Quincy  Bay,  an  arm  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  dty  is  built  on  the  river  bluffs,  which  rom- 
mand  an  extensive  view.  In  Indian  Mounds  park,  within  the 
dty  limits  and  owned  by  the  dty,  are  prehistoric  mounds.  The 
Quincy  Library,  founded  in  1837,  has  been  a  free  public  library 
since  1889.  Among  the  piindpal  public  buildings  are  the 
Court  House-  and  the  Federal  Government  building.  The 
Sute  Soldiers'  and  SaOors'  Home  (1887),  with  grounds  cover- 
ing 322  acres,  is  in  Quincy;  one  of  its  fifty-five  buildings 
<Lippmcott  Memorial  Hall)  was  erected  by  the  veterans  of 
the  institution  in  memory  of  Charles  E.  Lippincott,  the  first 
superintendent.  There  is  a  monument  in  Quincy  in  memory 
of  George  Rogers  Clark,  and  the  homestead  (built  in  1835)  of 
John  Wood,  founder  of  the  dty,  is  now  owned  by  the  Qi^cy 
Historical  Sodcty,  organized  in  1896.  (Quincy  is  the  seat  of 
St  Francis  Sobnus  College  (i860)  and  St  Mary's  Institute 
(Roman  Catholic);  The  Chaddock  Boys'  School  (Methodist 
Episcopal),  until  1900  known  as  Chaddock  College;  two  schools 
of  music;  and  the  Gem  City  Business  College.  Among  the 
charitable  institutions  are  Biasing  Hospital  (1875),  St  Mary's 
Hospital  (1867;  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St  Francis), 
the  Woodland  Home  for  Orphans  and  Friendless  (1853),  St 
Aloysius  Orphans'  Home  (1865),  and  several  homes  for  the 
aged  and  infirm.  The  dty  is  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop.  (Quincy  is  the  indpstrial  and  commercial  centre  of  a 
large  region.  The  value  of  factory  products  in  1905  was 
$10,748,224,  an  increase  of  35*7  per  cent,  since  1900.    Among 


the  manufactures  are  stoves  and  furnaces,  foundry  And  1 
shop  products,  carriages  and  wagons,  flour  and  grist  miU  pro- 
ducts, malt  liquors,  dairymen's  and  poulterers'  supplies,  sbov- 
cases,  men's  clothing,  agricultural  implements,  saddkry  aad 
harness,  and  lumber. 

In  1822  John  Wood  (1798-1880),  the  first  white  settler,  built 
a  log  cabin  here,  and  in  1825,  Quincy,  then  having  less  thaa 
ten  inhabitants,  was  made  the  county-seat  of  Adams  county, 
both  town  and  county  being  named  through  Wood  s  inlhxoce 
in  honour  of  John  (Quincy  Adams.  Wood  was  lieutesant- 
govemor  of  the  state  in  1857-1860,  and  acting-governor  in  x86o- 
1861.  A  bronze  statue  (dedicated  in  1883)  in  his  memory  stands 
in  Washington  Park.  There  was  a  general  hospitai  of  the 
United  Sutes  Army  in  Quincy  during  the  Civil  War.  Quxnqr 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1834,  and  was  chartered  as  a 
dty  in  1839. 

■QUIMCYf  a  city  of  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts,  situated 
on  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  separated  from  Boston  by  the 
Nq)onset  river  on  the  N.  and  from  Weymouth  by  Fore  ttv-tt 
on  the  S.  Pop.  (1890)  16,723;  (1900)  33,899,  of  wboB 
7662  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census)  32,642;  area,  about 
16  sq.  m.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  k 
Hartford  railway,  and  by  an.  interurban  dectiic  line.  To  a 
large  degree  Quincy  is  a  residential  suburb  of  Boston.  The 
birthplaces  of  John  Adams,  built  in  1681,  and  of  John  (^acy 
Adains,  built  in  17 16,  are  still  standing.  The  Stone  Tcxaple. 
or  First  (Unitarian)  Congregational  Church,  is  the  burial-pbce 
of  the  two  Adamses.-  (Quincy  was  also  the  home  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  John  Adams  gave  to  the  town  his  valoabie 
private  library,  and  in  1822  founded  here  the  Adams  Academy 
for  boys  (now  dosed).  In  the  home  of  Josiah  (^ncy  (iSo>- 
1883)  in  Wollaston  Park  is  the  Quincy  Mansion  School  for 
Girls.  Woodward  Institute  (1894)  is  an  endowed  high  adiool 
for  girls.  The  public  school  system,  the  "Quincy  Systesc," 
was  made  famous  in  187  5-1 880  by  CoL  Frauds  Wayland  Parkn 
(1837-X902),  who  abolished  l^rning  lessons  by  rote,  and  intio- 
duoed  Froebelian  prindples.  A  public  library  was  opoied  in 
1871,  and  in  1882  it  was  housed  in  the  Crane  Memorial  Hafl. 
desigoed  by  H.  H.  Richardson,  and  given  by  the  family  of  Thovas 
Crane  (1803-1875),  who  had  spent  his  early  youth  in  the  towa, 
but  had  lived  in  New  York  City  from  1827  until  bis  death. 
The  library  contained  about  36,000  volumes  in  1908.  The 
dty  has  a  fine  system  of  parks,  among  them  being  Menymooat 
and  Faxon,  the  latter  named  in  honour  of  the  family  of  Henry 
H.  Faxon,  who  in  1883  secured  a  negative  vote  by  the  tows 
to  the  question  whether  "  licenses  be  granted  for  the  sak  of 
intoxicating  liquors";  subsequently  there  has  been  a  similar 
vote  each  year.  The  manufactures  of  Quincy  woe  long  un- 
important, with  the  exception  of  "  Quincy  granite,*'^  which 
was  first  quarried  in  1825, — ^this  being  the  &st  "systematic 
siliceous  crystalline  rock  quarryiog"  in  New  En^aad— and 
of  which  the  output  in  the  form  of  tombstones  and  mmnmests 
in  1905  was  valued  at  $2,018,198,  and  in  the  form  of  "  raarfaie 
and  stone  work  "  was  valued  at  $364,924.  But  numufactoriiig 
rapidly  increased  in  importance  between  1900  and  1905;  ia 
this  period  the  value  of  factory  products  increased  198.2  *« 
to  $8,982,446,  and  the  capital  invested  increased  389%.  to 
$9,330,87a  Quincy  granite,  a  hornblende,  pyroxene,  bhnsk 
or  greyish,  without  mica,  was  used  for  the  oonstructioo  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument  at  Chariestown  (in  1836),  and  of  King's 
Ch^)d,  Boston;  and  for  interior  decorations  it  has  found  sobk 
use,  for  example  in  the  Philadelphia  dty  bufldings.  ^^^^^ 
and  iron  and  sted  ships  are  built  at  a  shipyard*  on  the  Fore 
river,  and  tubular  rivets  and  studs,  gearing,  foundry  products^ 
and  translucent  fabrics  are  among  the  dt/s  other  products. 

^  Since  1877  the  GraniU  CuXLer^  Joumei  has  been  puUtdied  here 
by  the  Granite  Cutters'  International  A«odation  of  Amnica. 
For  a  description  of  the  granite  quarried  in  the  vidnity  of  Qwiry. 
see  T.  N.  Dale,  The  Chief  Commercial  Granites  efMass.,  HewHomf- 
shire  and  Rhode  Island  (Washington,  190S),  Bulletin  354  of  the 
U.S.  Geol.  Survey. 

*  Here  were  built  various  veaseb  of  the  U.S  Navy,  Siii4.yfi''e  the 
battleship  "North  Dakota." 
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The  site  of  the  present  dty  wts  settled  In  1695  as  Meny 
Mount  or  Mounts  Wollaston  by  Thomas  Morton  (g.«.) — the 
present  WoUaston  Heights  is  a  part  of  the  grant  of  600  acres 
made  in  1636  by  the  town  of  Boston  to  William  Hutchinson, 
husband  of  Anne,  the  Antinomian,  and  was  formerly  known 
as  Taylor's  HilL  A  PuriUn  settlement  was  made  here  in  1634. 
This  first  settled  part  of  Braintree  (q.v.) — a  name  given  in 
1640  to  the  community  then  organized—^er  1708  was  officially 
called  the  North  PrKinct  of  the  Town  of  Braintree;  here  the 
Adamses  and  the  Hancocks  lived,  and  Quincy  was  the  birth- 
place cf  John  Hancock — ^in  a  house  on  Hancock  lot  lived  the 
first  Josiah  Quincy;  the  Mount  WoUaston  farm  was  a  legacy 
to  John  Quincy  (1689-1767),  in  whose  honour  the  towiuhip 
was  named  on  its  separation  from  the  township  of  Braintree 
in  1792,  and  whose  name  was  borne  by  his  great  grandson, 
John  Quincy  Adams.  In  1826  a  railway  about  4  m.  long  to 
the  Neponset  river  was  built  here— the  first  in  New  England—' 
for  carrying  granite  from  the  quarries  to  tide-water;  the  cars 
were  drawn  by  horses.  The  township  had  previously  been 
engaged  in  maritime  pursuits,  agriculture,  and  the  manufacture 
of  leather.  Township  government,  owing  to  the  abolition 
of  the  committee  on  general  business  and  the  consequent 
confusion  of  handling  so  many  and  minute  details,  and  to 
the  addition  to  the  population  of  a  large  Irish  element  and  a 
large  New  Hampshire  element,  both  workmen  in  the  quarries, 
reached  the  minimum  of  efficiency  in  1840-1870;  in  1870,  how- 
ever, the  town-meetings  were  reformed,  and  in  1874  a  committee 
to  consider  business  details  was  again  appointed.  In  x888 
Quincy  was  chartered  as  a  city. 

See  "  A  Study  of  Church  and  Town  Government."  by  C.  F. 
Adams,  in  the  aecond  volume  of  his  Three  Episodes  ef  Massachusetts 
History  (Boston,  189a),  for  an  admirable  history  of  tne  community; 
his  Centennial  Milestonet  an  Address  in  Commemoration  of  the  One 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Incorporation  of  Quincy,  Mass.  (Cam- 
bridR,  Massachusetts,  1893);  D.  M.  Wilson,  Quincy,  Old  Braintree 
and  Merry  Mount  (Boston,  1907),  and  Where  American  Independence 
Began  (Boston,  1902):  and  D.  M.  Wilson  and  C.  F.  Adams,  Col, 
^ohn  C " "        '     "-  • 


and  W.  Sb  Pattee.  History  of 
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QUINET,  EDOAR  (1803-1875),  French  historian  and  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  Bourg-en-Bresse,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ain,  France,  on  the  X7th  of  February  1803.  His  father, 
Jerome  (^uinet,  had  been  a  commissary  in  the  army,  but  being 
a  strong  republican  and  disgusted  with  Napoleon's  usurpa- 
tion, he  gave  up  his  post  and  devoted  himself  to  scientific 
and  mathematical  study.  Edgar,  who  was  an  only  child,  was 
much  alone,  but  his  mother  (£ug£nie  Rozat  Lagis,  who  was  a 
person  of  education  and  strong  though  somewhat  tmorthodox 
religious  views)  exercised  great  influence  over  him.  He  was 
sent  to  school  first  at  Bourg  and  then  at  Lyons.  His  father 
wished  him  on  leaving  school  to  go  into  the  army,  and  then 
suggested  business.  But  Quinet  was  determined  upon  literature, 
and  after  a  time  got  his  way.  His  first  publication,  the  TahUtta 
du  Juif  errant,  appeared  in  1823.  Being  struck  with  Herder's 
Philosophie  der  Geschichte,  he  undertook  to  translate  it,  learnt 
German  for  the  purpose,  published  his  work  in  1827,  and  ob- 
tained by  it  considerable  credit.  At  this  time  he  was  introduced 
to  Cousin,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Michelet.  He  had 
visited  Germany  and  England  before  the  appearance  of  his 
book.  Cousin  procured  him  a  post  on  a  government  mission  to 
the  Morea  in  1829,  and  on  his  return  he  published  in  1830  a 
book  on  La  Crhe  moderne.  Some  hopes  of  employment  which 
he  had  after  the  revolution  of  Febnuiry  were  frustrated  by  the 
reputation  of  speculative  republicanism  which  he  had  acquired. 
But  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Rtmu  des  deux  mondes^  and  for 
some  years  contributed  to  it  numerous  essays,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  was  that  on  Les  £popies  fran^aises  du  Xllime  \. 
tilde,  an  early,  though  not  by  any  means  the  earliest,  apprecia- 
tion of  the  long-neglected  chansons  de  geste.  AhasUrus,  his  first 
original  work  of  consequence,  appeared  in  1833.  This  is  a 
l^ip^ilar  prose  poem,  in  language  sometimes  rather  bombastic 


but  often  beautiful.  SEottiy  slterwaxxls  he  married  Minna 
Mort,  a  German  girl  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love  some  years 
before.  Then  he  visited  Italy,  and,  besides  writing  many  essays, 
produced  two  poems,  NapiUon  (1835)  and  PromUkte  (1838), 
which  being  written  in  verse  (of  which  he  was  not  a  master)  are 
inferior  to  Ahasvinu,  In  1838  he  published  a  vigorous  reply 
to  Strausa's  Ltben  Jesu,  and  in  that  year  he  received  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  In  1839, he  was  appointed  professor  of  foreign 
literature  at  Lyons,  where  he  b^gan  tht  brilliant  course  of 
lectures  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Onie  des  religions.  Two 
years  later  he  was  transferred  to  the  ColUge  de  Fiance,  and  the 
Cinie  des  religions  itself  appeared  (1843). 

Quinet's  Parisian  professorship  was  more  not<»ious  than 
fortunate,  owing,  it  must  be  said,  to  his  own  fault.  His  chaii 
was  one  of  Southern  Literature,  but,  neglecting  his  proper 
subject,  he  chose,  tn  conjunction  with  Michelet,  to  engage  in  a 
violent  polemic  with  the  Jesuits  and  with  Ultiamontanism.  Two 
books  bearing  exactly  these  titles  appeared  in  1843  and  1844, 
and  contained,  as  was  usual  with  (^Kiinet,  the  substance  of  h^ 
lectures.  These  excited  so  much  ^turbance,  and  the  author 
so  obstinately  refused  to  confine  himself  to  literature  proper, 
that  in  1846  the  government  put  an  end  to  them — a  course* 
which  was  not  disapproved  by  the  majority  of  his  colleagues. 
By  this  time  Quinet  was  a  pronounced  republican,  and  some* 
thing  of  a  revolutionist.  He  appeared  in  arms  during  the  dis- 
turbances which  overthrew  Louis  Philippe,  and  was  elected  by 
the  department  of  the  Ain  to  the  Constituent  and  then  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  where  he  figured  among  the  extreme 
radical  party.  He  had  published  in  1848  Les  lUvolulions 
d'HaliOf  one  of  his  principal  though  not  one  of  his  best  works. 
He  wrote  numerous  pamphlets  during  the  short-lived  Second 
Republic,  attacked  the  Roman  expedition  with  all  his  strength, 
and  was  from  the  first  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  Prhice 
Louis  Napoleon.  He  was  banished  from  France  after  the  coup 
d'itat,  and  esUblished  himself  at  Brussels.  His  wife  had  died 
some  time  previously,  and  he  now  married  Mademoiselle  Asaky, 
the  daughter  of  a  Roumanian  poet.  At  Brussels  he  lived  for 
some  seven  years,  during  which  he  published  Les  EscUnes  (1853), 
a  dramatic  poem,  Mamix  de  Sainle-AldSgonde  (1854),  a 
study  of  that  Reformer  in  which  he  very  greatly  exaggerates 
Sainte-Ald£gonde's  literary  merit,  and  some  other  books.  He 
then  moved  to  Veytaux,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
where  he  contmued  to  reside  tUl  the  f aU  of  the  empire.  Here 
his  pen  was  busier  than  ever.  In  z86o  appeared  a  singular 
book,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Ahasv6r$u,  entitled  Merlin 
VenchanteuTt  in  1862  a  Histoire  de  la  compagne  de  181 5,  in  1865 
an  elaborate  book  on  the  French  Revolution,  in  which  the 
author,  republican  as  he  was,  blamed  the  acts  of  the  revolution- 
ists unsparingly,  and  by  thai  means  drew  down  on  himself 
much  wrath  fh>m  more  thoroughgoing  partisans.  Many 
pamphlets  date  from  this  period,. as  does  La  Crialion  (1870), 
a  third  book  of  the  class  of  Ahasvirus  and  Merlin^  but  even 
vaguer,  dealing  not  with  history,  legend,  or  philosophy,  but. 
with  physical  science  for  the  most  part. 

(Quinet  had  refused  to  return  to  France  to  join  the  liberal 
opposition  against  Napoleon  III.,  but  immediately  after  Sedan 
he  returned.  He  was  then  restored  to  his  professorship,  and 
during  the  siege  wrote  vehemently  against  the  Germans.  He 
was  elected  deputy  by  the  department  of  the  Seine  in  1871,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  opponents  of  the  terms  of  peace 
between  France  and  Germany.  He  continued  to  write  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Versailles  on  the  37th  of  March  1875.  Le 
Sihge  de  Paris  d  la  difense  nationale  appeared  in  1871,  La 
Ripublique  in  1873,  Le  litre  de  Vexili  in  the  year  of  its  author's 
death  and  after  it.  This  was  followed  by  three  volumes  of 
letters  and  feme  other  work.  Quinet  had  already  in  1858 
published  a  semi-biographic  book  called  Histoire  de  mes  idies, 

Quinet's  character  was  extremely  amiable,  and  his  letters  to 
his  mother,  his  accounts  of  his  early  life,  and  so  forth,  are  likely 
always  to  make  him  interesting.  He  was  also  a  man  of  great 
moral  conscientiousness,  and  as  far  as  intention  went  perfectlydia^ 
interested.    As  a  write'  his  chief  fault  is  want  of  concentration; 
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as  a  thinker  and  politician,  vagueness  and  want  of  practical 
determination.  His  historical  and  philosophical  works,  though 
showing  much  reading,  fertile  thought,  abundant  facility  of 
expression,  and  occasionally,  where  prejudice  does  not  come  in, 
acute  judgment,  are  rather  (as  not  a  few  of  them  were  in  fact) 
reported  lectures  than  formal  treatises.  His  rhetorical  power 
was  altogether  stiperior  to  his  logical  power,  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence is  that  his  work  is  full  of  contradictions.  These  contra- 
dictions were,  moreover,  due,  not  merely  to  an  incapacity  or  an 
unwillingness  to  argue  strictly,  but  also  to  the  presence  in  his 
mind  of  a  large  number  of  inconsistent  tastes  and  prejudices 
which  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  oo-ordiiute  into  an  in- 
telligible creed.  Thus  he  has  the  strongest  attraction  for  the 
picturesque  side  of  medievalism  and  catholicity,  the  strongest 
repulsion  for  the  restrictions  which  medieval  and  Catholic 
institutions  imposed  on  individual  liberty.  He  refused  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  any  form  of  positive  orthodoxy,  yet  when  a  man 
like  Strauss  pushed  unorthodoxy  to  its  extreme  limits  Quinet 
revolted.  As  a  politician  he  acted  with  the  extreme  radicals, 
yet  universal  suffrage  disgusted  him  as  unreasonable  in  its 
principle  and  dangerous  in  its  results.  His  pervading  character- 
istic, therefore,  is  that  of  an  eloquent  vagueness,  very  stimulating 
and  touching  at  times,  but  as  deficient  in  coercive  force  of  matter 
as  it  is  in  lasting  precision  and  elegance  of  form.  He  is  less  in- 
accurate in  fact  than  Michelet,  but  he  is  also  much  less  al)sorbed 
by  a  single  idea  at  a  time,  and  the  residt  is  that  he  seldom  attains 
to  the  vivid  representation  of  which  Michelet  was  a  master. 

r.!.Li-.  .iTAniv.  v.  ii^::.]  _:  ■■  ■''  •:;■-■}  ■:■  i  ururnrm 
Edition  oi  iwcnty-ci^ht  vuluintji  (14177-79).  Hi^  becynd  wife, 
in  i»70.  published  certain  Mimoircsd'exil,  and  Ltiirtsd'atd  foUotiied 
in  1885,  [n  that  yv^t  Pfoi,  GftorEC  5aitit$bury  published  a  fieltction 
of  the  Lcii7€i  A  sa.  mire  with  aa  introduction.  For  many  yeare 
Quinet  Tocciv^  Uttte  attention  in  Ffance,  but  k  wam  itvii^, 
inough  not  very  stronEly,  by  the  pttbliaition  in  iSw  &f  Madame 
QuinetV  Cinqaanit  amj  i'cmiHi  (that  bet^wn  her  niuband  and 
Mldiekt)»  Slid  by  the  cefitenary  of  hi -5  ijirth.  On  this  latter  tl^3) 
appcsiTcd  A  I'&ceancn  du  centtnair^.  1■^'  E-,  Ijcdniin;  iCC  4lso  L^tes 
Petucmi  rmgieit^r,  by  E»  Parig  (iv-jt.  Tbpre  ia  In  English  an 
eUborate  EJidy  Life  and  WrUings  of  Edgar  QuineS,  by  R.  Heath 
{London.  tSSlJ,  (G.  Sa) 

QUININE,  the  most  important  alkaloid  contained  in  cinchona 
bark  (see  Cinchona).  In  x8io  Gomes  of  Lisbon  obtained  a 
mixture  of  alkaloids  which  he  named  dnchonino,  by  treating 
an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark  with  water  and  then  adding 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  In  1820  Pelletier  and  Caventou 
proved  that  the  dnchonino  of  Gomez  contained  two  alkaloids, 
which  they  named  quinine  and  dnchonine.  Later  quinidine 
and  dnchonidinc  were  discovered,  and  subsequently  several 
other  alkaloids,  but  in  smaller  quantity. 

Chemistry. — ^The  alkaloids  exist  in  the  bark  chiefly  in  com- 
bination with  dnchotannic  and  quinic  adds.  The  dnchotannic 
add  apparently  becomes  altered  by  atmospheric  oxidation  into 
a  red-colouring  matter,  known  as  dnchono-fulvic  or  dnchona 
red,  which  is  very  abundant  in  some  si>ecies,  as  in  C.  succirubra. 
For  this  reason  those  barks  which,  like  C.  Calisaya,  C,  oJUinalis, 
and  C.  LedgerianQt  contain  but  little  colouring  matter  are 
preferred,  the  quinine  being  more  easily  extracted  from  them 
in  a  colourless  form.  The  exact  mode  of  extraction  adopted  by 
manufacturers  is  secret.  That  hitherto  adopted  by  the  Indian 
Government  for  the  preparation  of  the  dnchona  febrifuge  (see 
below)  is  simple,  but  the  whole-  of  the  alkaloid  present  in  the 
bark  is  not  obtained  by  it.  This  method  is  to  exhaust  the 
powdered  bark  with  water  addulatcd  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  then  to  predpitate  the  alkaloids  by  caustic  soda. 
Another  method  consists  in  mixing  the  powdered  bark  with 
milk  of  lime,  drying  the  mass  slowly  with  frequent  stirring, 
exhausting  the  powder  with  boiling  alcohol,  removing  the 
excess  of  alcohol  by  distillation,  adding  sufficient  dilute 
sulphuric  add  to  dissolve  the  alkaloid  and  throw  down  colour- 
ing matter  and  traces  of  lime,  &c.,  filtering,  and  allowing  .the 
neutralized  liquid  to  deposit  crystals.  The  sulphates  of  the 
alkaloids  thus  obtained  are  not  equally  soluble  in  water,  and 
th^quininc  sulphate  can  be  separated  by  fractional  crystalliza- 
tion, being  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  other  sulphates. 
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1 1 1I  r;  i  n  ET  af  cofninefce  is  the  neutnl  8ulphate,C»Ha«N/VHaSO«SIU). 

i  l^s  'M-cure  in  cooimerLTc  in  the  form  of  very  light  eknder  vyie 
aci-  liLar  cry'«la]»i.  It  is  soluble  in  about  780  parts  of  oold  water, 
bui  in  30  of  Uoiling  water.  60  of  rectified  spirit  (sp.  gr.  0-8^.  sad 
40  of  glycerin,  k^  solubilify  in  water  is  lesscDcd  by  aodtua  or 
raagnciium  ftulphatt,  but  u  increased  by  potasBiim  nitnite, 
ammonium  chloride,  and  most  adds.  It  is  not  soluble  in  fised 
oils  cr  Ln  etficr,  although  the  pure  alkaloid  is  aoluble  in  both. 
It  becomes  phoaph orescent  on  trituratioa.  When  pnacribed  it 
is  ei^nerailv  rendered  more  soluble  in  water  by  the  addition  of 
dil  Lite  sulphuric  acid  cr  of  dcric  add,  one  drop  of  the  fanner  or  {cfas 


of  a  Era  in  of  the  htter  Wing  used  for  cadi  grain  of  the  qtna 
sulphate.    Quinine  ia  predpiuted  from  iu  solutioa  by  alkalis  and 


th<?tr  carbonates.    Ic  i*.  however,  very  soluble  in  exoesa  of  a 

The  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  is  fluocescent,  tatpeaaJij 
when  dilute;  and  it  is  laevo-rotatory.  When  a  solution  of  chloriae 
is  fir^t  added  and  then  amcnonia  an  emerald  {[reen  oolour,  dt»  to 
thr  formntii^^n  of  thalieoquin,  is  developed.  This  test  answen  vith 
a  5':>IutiV.in  roTitairiing  or.1y  1  part  of  quinine  in  5000,  or  in  a  aoliitiae 
containing  not  mure  il^a  ^^fn  Pf^  i'  bromine  be  used  instead  of 
chlorine..  The  fluorescence  is  viable  in  an  add  solution  containiac 
I  part  in  300,000  of  water.  By  adding  an  alcohoUc  solution  oi 
iodine  to  a  solution  of  the  soldiate  in  acetic  add  a  conpovnd 
known  as  herapathite,  4Qu-3HiSO«-2HM«-6HjO.  is  obtained,  whk^ 
possesses  optical  properties  similar  to  those  of  tourmaline:  it  » 
soluble  in  1000  parts  of  boiling  water;  and  iu  sparing  solubOity 
in  cold  alcohol  has  been  utilized  for  estimating  quinine  qnartitat- 
ively.  The  other  alkaloids  are  distinguished  from  qmnine  tfans: 
quinidine  resembles  quinine,  but  is  dextro-rotatory,  and  the  iodide 
is  very  insoluble  in  water;  the  solution  of  dnchonidinc,  wfakb  is 
laevo-rotatory,  does  not  give  the  thalleoquin  test,  nor  flaarescence; 
dnchonine  resembles  dndionidine  in  thoe  respects,  but  is  deaxn- 
rotatory. 

Commercial  sulphate  of  quinine  frequently  contau»  frooi  i  to  10  % 
of  dndionidine  sulphate,  owing  to  the  use  of  barks  < 


The  sulphate  of  dndionidine  is  more  soluble  than  that  of  qimt 
and,  when  i  part  of  quinine  sulphate  suspected  to  oootau  i.  _ 
nearly  dissolved  in  34  parts  of  boihng  water,  the  sulphMe  of  qmaise 
crystallizes  out  on  cooling,  and  the  dnchonidine  is  foond  in  the 
dear  mother  liquor,  from  which  it  can  be  predpitated  by  a  sohitkm 
of  potassium  and  sodium  tartrate.  Samples  of  quinine  in  vhi(± 
dndionidine  is  present  usually  contain  a  smaUo-  percentage  of 
water  than  the  pure  sulphate.  Traces  of  quinidine  are  abo  some- 
times, though  rarely,  found  in  commercial  quinine,  but  its  pcesesee 
does  not  detract  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view  from  the  valne  ol  the 
latter. 

Owing  to  its  voluminous  character  as  much  as  18  %  of  water  nay 
remain  present  in  apparently  dry  samites  of  sulphate  of  quioaoe. 
If  it  loses  more  than  14*6%  of  water  when  dried  at  100*  C.  it  contains 
an  excessive  amount  of  moisture.  Owing  to  its  variability  ia  tJm 
rcfpcct.  and  to  its  insolubility,  certain  other  salt!  ha\%  iarfcTv  rv 
pbrcd  iht  sulphate  in  modem  medicine. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  manuf^ictured  from  cupna  \mA  (JSlcst;^ 
pedu^iuiaia)  may  contain  from  -lO  Ko  -90%  of  &ulphace  of  hfjr?> 
quinine,  which  almffH  coincides  in  soLbitity  nrjtb  sulfii^xx  1  " 
quin-ine,  Horaoqutnine  is  dccompiMcd  on  treatment  witJi  caciin: 
soda  into  quinini?  and  a  nirw  alkaloid,  cupreine^  m  tbe  procitfijitt 
of  2  to  3.  Cupirin?  is  «oluble  in  a  K>lution  of  cay»tk  soda  (d^^iiv 
in  this  n:&pcct  from  quinine),  and  thcicfore  it  is  easy  to  i^tiiiw 
sulphate  of  quinlnq  pcrfi?ctty'  irvc  from  either  bomoquiBtfli 
cuprclnc.  The  mcdi^m^l  propcrtiea  of  cupreine  juid  T 
an.'  oi  no  practical  importanre. 

In  conM-quunce  of  thi;  high  price  of  ihs  allcaloJd 

made  some  yedrs  ago  by  thu  Uovernment  ol  Jndi^  to  1 , „ 

from  cinirhona  barlT  a  cheap  febrifuee  which  should  repreaeit  iftt 
alk.iloid^  conuincd  in  the  Bark  and  lorm  a  substitute  lor  oHiii^ 
This  mjxture  is  known  as  cinchona  fcbrifuBe,  and  ia  pm^parra  diiHy 
frcm  C  sitccirvbro,  which  succeeds  better  in  India  than  the  oibcr 
spi'cies  in  cultivation^  and  ^rows  at  a  lower  ele\i'%tioa,  bduM  eao- 
scitucntly  procurable  in  LsQ^e  quantities  at  a  cumparatiimy  IM' 
prir?.  A  mixture  of  the  cinchona  alkalioids,  conustm^  prtgopiSr 
of  Hnrhontdfrc  sulphate,  with  smaller  quantities  of  the  suJpJiiatB  « 
quiranc  .im]  <ir;cl;o;ii=if,  i^  ulJ  under  the  jujne  of  "  quiaetnn  "  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  quinine. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  quinine  amd  the  allied  ytVyi^j^ 
is  not  definitely  settled,  although  certun  rclatiooriiips  arc  «efl 
established.  Thus  quinine  is  methoxydnchonine  or  methylcttpRiBe, 
cupreine  being  an  oxydnchohine.  These  relations  are  shown  by 
the  formulae:— dnchonine  -  CiaHaNs-OH:  cupreine  -  C»H»N«(OH)i ; 
q^uinine>-CitH»N3(0H)(0CHa)>  Cinchonine  yields  06  oakUtioa 
anchoninic  add  (7-quinoline  carboxylic  aad).  C»H«N-CO^. 
whilst  quinine  gives  quininic  add,  C*Ht(0CH()(C0kH).  This  oer- 
mits  the  writing  of  dnchonine,  for  example,  as  CtH«N'Ci»Hu<OK)N. 
the  hydroxy  i^roup  being  in  the  part  •CmHu(0H)N,  about  mhkk 
the  constitution  is  uncertain.  The  subject  has  been  csped- 
ally  studied  by  Skraup,  KOnigs,  and  von  Miller;  KSoigs  aad 
von  Miller  have  proposed  formulae  consisting  of  a  pqxndine 
rine  substituted  with  a  vinyl  group;  in  the  former  that  is  a 
bridge  of  -CHs-CCOH)*  from  the  nitrogen  atom  to  the  7<arboa 
atom,  connexion  with  the  quinoline  roidue  being  iiyMde  at  the 
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hydroxyltc  carbon  atom  through  a  •CHr  group:  whilst  in  the 
latter  the  piperidine  ring  is  substituted  by  a  methyl  group  in  addition 
to  the  vinyl  group  andfthe  bridge  is  simply  •C;(OH)-,  with  which 
connexion  is  made  as  before. 

Medicine. — The  sulphate  is  still  used  in  medicine,  and 
the  British  Pharmacopeia  has  admitted  two  others,  which 
are  much  more  valuable — the  hydrochloride  and  the  acid 
hydrochloride — whilst  the  hydrobromide  is  also  used.  The 
hydrochloride — formerly  known  as  the  hydrochlorate — 
CsoHa«NsOs-HCl -211x0,  resen^bles  the  sulphate  in  appearance, 
the  crystals  being,  however,  somewhat  larger.  It  is  soluble  in 
less  than  40  p&ns  of  cold  water,  and  in  3  parts  of  alcohol 
(90%).  The  doses  are  similar  to  those  of  the  sulphate,  but 
somewhat  smaller,  owing  to  its  greater  solubility.  The  add 
hydrochloride  b  the  most  valuable  of  all  salts  of  quinine.  It 
is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  is  the  most  rapidly 
and  completely  absorbed  of  all  the  salts  of  this  alkaloid.  It 
occurs  in  a  colourless  crystalline  powder,  having  the  formula 
QoHmN,0»-2HC1-3H,0. 

The  sulphate  of  auinine  used  in  medicine  may  contain  up  to 
3  %  of  cinchonidine,  out  should  be  free  from  dnchonine,  quimdine 
and  cupreine.  There  are  four  pharmacopeial  preparations.  The 
fern  et  quininae  citras,  one  of  the  "  scale  preparations  "  of  iron, 
is  given  as  a  haematinic  and  tonic  in  doses  of  about  10  grains.  It 
is  very  unpleasant  to  take.  The  pharmacopeial  pilule  quininae 
contains  5  parts  of  the  sulphate  in  6.  The  syrupus  ferri 
phosphatis  cum  quinina  et  strychnina  (Easton's  Syrup)  contains 
|ths  of  a  grain  of  quinine  in  each  drachm,  that  is,  in  each 
dose.  Here  the  quinine  acts  as  a  bitter  tonic.  The  tinctura 
quininae  ammoniata  or  "  ammoniated  quinine  "  b  made  by  mixing 
175  grains  of  quinine  sulphate,  3  fluid  oz.  of  liquor  ammoniae 
(the  pharmacopebl  solution  of  ammonia),  and  18  fluid  ox.  of  a 
60  %  solution  01  alcohol.  The  dose  of  }  to  i  drachm  contains  little 
more  than  a  grain  of  quinine,  the  antipyretic  action  of  which  is 
negligible.  Its  value  in  the  early  stages  of  a  bronchitb  or  tracheitb 
b  due  to  the  ammonia.  The  small  quantity  of  quinine  it  contains 
b  conditioned  by  the  solubility  of  the  alkaloid,  which  bpredpitated 
when  thb  tincture  b  diluted  with  water.  No  particular  value 
attaches  to  the  pharmacopeial  preparations  of  the  tiydrochloride. 

Physiological  Action.— 0\xx  knowledge  of  this  subject  b  mainly  due 
to  Professor  Binz  of  Bonn.  Quinine  luis  considerable  powers  as  an 
antiseptic,  this  term  defined  for  some  time  as  indicating  the  power 
to  kill  bacteria.  WhiUt  quinine  possesses  thb  power,  however, 
it  is  far  more  potently  lethal  to  a  particular  form  of  animal  organism 
known  as  the  piasnwdium  malaruu.  Against  the  bacteria  quinine 
is  not  at  all  an  exceptionally  powerful  antiseptic,  though  more 
powerful  than  carbolic  add.  Many  bacteria  are  killed  by  a  *2% 
solution  of  the  alkaloid.  Quinine  does  not  affect  the  unbroken 
skin,  and  cannot  be  absorbed  from  it,  but  it  b  slightly  irritant 
to  the  pain-conducting  nerves  of  a  raw  surface. 

The  first  feature  of  the  internal  action  of  quinine  b  its  intensely 
bitter  taste.  Thb  induces  a  reflex  secretion  from  the  salivary 
and  gastric  glands,  which  b  followed  or  accompanied  by  increased 
vascularity  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  by  some  donee 
of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  stomach.  This 
means  that  the  appetite  b  stren^hcned,  and  digestion  rendered 
more  rapid  and  complete.  In  this  sense  alone  quinine  b  a  tonic. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  ^-^^^  ^  --—.—  my 
salt  of  quinine  into  a  chloride,  and  u  si-cm?  prijij^[>;c  ljkie  the 
absorption  of  quinine  takes  place  mainly  [rum  tht  ^tum^ch^  iac  when 
the  orug  reaches  the  alkaline  seen  tit^Tis  ai  th^  duodenum,  it  is 
predpitated,  and  probably  none  of  it  is  thereafter  absorbed.  The 
greater  part  of  a  dose  of  quinine  ulphaie  adminkstcrcd  by  the 
mouth  may  be  recovered,  as  a  rule,  fi  m  the  raccfrs,  ttits  being  much 
the  most  wasteful  method  of  giving  quinine.  The  absorpiiDii  of 
the  acid  hydrochloride  b  much  m&re  cutnpk-tc.  Quinine  hydro- 
chloride circulates  in  the  alkaline  blood  wiEtiout  prcdpltH^Eion, 
probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  carlj^.ni^-  arid  in  tho  blntod. 

The  action  of  quinine  on  the  blouJ  ..i^ii— i^uii!;  jpan  ii,iu  its 
action  on  malarial  blood — js  of  great  complexity,  and  importance. 
Whilst  it  b  not  a  haematinic,  in  that  it  does  not  increase  the  number 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  it  very  nuirkedly  influences  the  subility 
of  the  compounds  of  the  haemoglobin  with  oxyi^  Like  alcohol 
and  prussic  add,  quinine  interferes  with  oxidation,  so  that  oxy- 
haemoglobin  b  relatively  unable  to  give  up  its  oxygen  to  the  tissues, 
the  meubolbm  of  which  b  therefore  greatly  modified.  Thb  pro- 
perty b  doubtless  partly — though  not  wholly— explanatory  of 
the  antipyretic  action  of  quinine.  The  leucocytes  or  white  blood 
corpuscles  are  very  markolly  affected  by  quinine,  the  character- 
btic  "  amoeboid  "  movements  of  the  celb  being  arrested.  Hence 
quinine  stops  the  process  of  diapedesis  or  emigration  of  the  leu- 
cocytes from  the  blood-vessels  into  the  tissues,  and  if  applied  to  the 
extravascular  spaces  it  arrests  the  leucocytic  movements  there. 
The  explanation  that  this  influence  on  the  leucocytes  explained  the 
^vourable  action  of  quinine  on  certain  inflammatory  processes  no 


longer  holds,  nnce  we  know  that  the  inflammatory  conditions  are 
of  microbic  origin,  and  that  the  movements  of  the  leucocytes  are 
not  objectionable,  but  highly  desirable  as  a  means  of  defence  against 
bacteria  and  their  products.  Quinine,  therefore,  b  not  beneficial 
in  inflammatory  conditions  as  far  as  thb  particular  property  b 
concerned.  ■ 

The  action  of  quinine  on  the  drculatory  apparatus  b  not  marked. 
It  b  only  in  very  laige  doses  that  it  weakens  the  intracardiac 
nervous  ganglb.  slows  and  weakens  the  pulse,  and  dangerously 
lowers  the  blood  pressure.  Similarly  the  depressant  action  on  the 
respiratory  centre  b  the  medulla  oblongata  occurs  only  after  the 
administration  of  enormous  doses. 

The  action  of  quinine  on  the  temperature  b  important,  for  it  is 
the  safest  of  all  known  antipyretics.  Its  action  on  the  normal 
temperature  b  nil.  The  drug  b  not  an  antithermal.  But  when  the 
temperature  b. raised,  quinine  will  frequently  lower  it.  The  action 
b  not  due  to  any  influence  on  the  thermic  centres,  nor  to  any  pro- 
duction of  dbphoresb,  but  to  the  influence  of  quinine  upon  the 
stability  of  oxyhaemoglobin.  Quinine  was  the  first  antipyretic 
used,  and  after  the  introduction  of  such  ■  preparations  as  anti- 
pyrin  and  acetanilide  it  may  still  be  said  to  be  the  safest,  though 
It  is  much  less  powerful.  The  maximum  dose  of  the  sulphate  is 
about  40  grains,  and  of  the  add  hydrochloride  about  25  grains.  The 
temperature  usually  begins  to  fall  in  about  two  hours.  The  in- 
fluence of  quinine  upon  a  malarial  temperature  b  due  to  an  entirely 
different  cause  (see  below). 

In  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates  quinine  reduces  the  activity 
of  the  spinal  cord,  but  in  the  human  spedes  it  appears  to  stimulate 
the  nervous  mechanism  of  the  uterus  under  certain  conditions, 
and  it  b  therefore  induded  under  the  class  of  oxytocic  or  ecbolic 
drugs. 

Quinine  b  excreted  in  some  degree  by  nearly  all  the  glands  of 
the  body,  but  munly  by  the  kidneys.  Traces  of  it  may  be  detected 
in  the  urine  within  an  hour  of  its  administration,  and  most  of  it 
is  eliminated  within  eight  or  ten  hours.  The  study  of  the  urine 
is  hijshly  interesting  in  correlation  with  that  of  the  influence  of 
quinine  upon  the  oxidising  power  of  the  blood,  and  upon  the  move- 
ments of  the  leucocytes.  The  amount  of  urea,  creatin,  creatinin, 
sulphates  and  phosphates  in  the  urine  b  diminished,  clearly  showing 
that  quinine  exeru  an  inhibitory  influence  over  the  metabolic 
processes  of  the  body.  Thb  conclusion  b  further  confirmed  by  the 
observation  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  add  excreted  by  thelun^ 
■is  also  4iiminished.  The  uric  add  excreted  in  the  urine  (mostly  in 
the  form  of  urates)  b  markedly  diminished,  fhb  product  b  largely 
derived  from  the  nuclei  of  the  leucocytes,  which  contain  largje 
quantities  of  the  nucleo-protdds^  of  which  uric  acid  b  a  decomposi- 
tion product.  It  b  therefore  plain  that  the  diminution  of  leucocytic 
movement  b  to  be  regardedf  as  a  sign  of  diminished  metabousm 
within  the  cells.' 

Therapeutics. — The  supreme  value  of  quinine  is  as  a  spedfic 
antidote  to  malaria,  against  which  it  also  possesses  a  powerful 
prophylactic  action.  Ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  Sulphate  are  often 
given  three  times  a  day  for  thb  latter  purpose,  ana  smaller  doses 
of  the  much  more  effvodous  acid  hydrochloride  will  be  found  to 
convey  even  more  certain  immunity.  In  treating  malarb  (including 
ague,  remittent  fever,  intermittent  fever,  and  all  its  other  forms) 
with  thb  drug  certain  important  facts  are  to  be  observed.  Quinine 
administered  by  the  mouth  or  by  any  other  means  will  soon  enter  the 
blood,  and  will  then  kill  the  kaemaioioon  malariae,  whether  it  be  free 
in  the  blood-plasma,  in  the  leucocytes  or  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 
There  b  one  exception,  however.  Quinine  is  apparently  poweriess 
to  kill  the  organism  when  it  b  in  its  reproductive  pnase.  This 
phase  corresponds  to  the  pyretic  attack.  There  is  therefore  no 
purpose  to  be  served  by  administering  quinine  duringa  malarial 
paroxysm.  Two  successful  methods  may  be  adopted.  The  quinine 
may  be  given  in  a  single  large  dose — ^30  grains  of  the  sulphate, 
or  30  of  the  acid  h^'drochloride — an  nour  or  two  before  the 
attack  is  due,  i.e.  just  before  the  parent  organism  in  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  b  about  to  discharge  the  new  generation  of  young  para- 
sites into  the  blood-plasma.  An  equally  effective  method,  which 
may  be  combined  with  the  above,  b  to  give  the  quinine  in  lo-grain 
doses  of  the  add  hydrochloride  every  four  hours  between  the 
attacks.  Whichever  method  be  adopted,  the  paroxysm  that  was 
expected  will  probably  not  appear.  After  a  single  full  dose  of 
quinine  no  parasites  can  as  a  rule  be  observed  in  the  blood  for 
several  days.  In  beginning  treatment,  it  b  well  to  clear  the  hepatic 
and  alimentary  passages  by  a  preliminary  dose  of  calomel  combined 
with  a  secretory  cholagogue,  such  as  enonymin  or  iridin.  The 
quinine  treatment  may  be  begun  with  success  on  the  day  following 
an  attack.  Quinine  is  much  less  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of 
post-malarial  symptoms,  such  as  neuralgia  and  haematuria,  when 
no  parasites  can  be  detected  in  the  blood.  In  such  cases  quinine 
b  often  inferior  to  arsenic 

Quinine  is  largely  used  as  a  bitter  tonic  in  doses  of  about  half 
a  grain.    The  aad  hydrochloride  b  the  best  salt  to  employ. 

Quinine  has  some  analgesic  power,  and  is  a  safe  and  often  efiident 
drug  in  the  treatment  ofneuralgb,  even  when  the  patient  has  not 
had  malaria.  Somewhat  smaller  doses  than  those  given  in  pyrexia 
should  be  employed. 
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Cinekamism  is  the  name  applied  to  the  congeries  of  toxic  tvmptoms 
which  follow  the  prolongea  administration  of  quinine,  but  may 
appear  after  one  small  doee  in  certain  persons.  The  symptoms 
Closely  resemble  those  of  saUcylism,  and  also,  though  in  less  degree, 
those  of  carbolism.  The  patient  is  deaf,  but  complains  of  rin^nff 
in  the  ears,  which  may  assume  various  forms,  especially  in  musical 
people.  There  is  headache,  which,  with  the  continuance  of  the 
drug,  becomes  exceedingly  severe,  the  vision  and  e9uilibrium  are 
affected,  and  there  is  ^ten  some  gastro-intestinal  irriution.  In 
cases  where  the  drug  has  beep  deliberately  given  for  its  poisonous 
action  the  results  are  still  more  severe.  There  may  be  bleeding  from 
the  nose,  cutaneous  congestion,  deafnew,  blindness,  coma  or  de- 
lirium, and  even  death  from  cardiac  failure.  After  death  there  is 
found  one  noteworthy  lesion,  a  commencing  acute  inflammation 
of  the  internal  ear.  In  persons  who  have  a  marked  idiosyncrasy 
towards  dnchonism,  the  symptoms  may  often  be  successfully  averted 
if  small  doaes  of  hydrobromic  acid— 10  minims  of  the  dilute  solution 
— are  given  with  the  quinine. 

A  non-official  preparation  of  quinine — Warbur^fs  Tincture — 
occasionally  succeeds  where  the  ordinary  preparations  faiL  The 
dose  is  I  to  4  drachms.  It  contains  i  part  of  quinine  in  50. 
Of  the  thirteen  or  more  other  ingredients,  (here  may  specially  be 
noticed  the  salicylic  and  benzoic  acids.      -  ^  ^ 

The  other  alkaloids  of  cinchona  bark — quinidine,  dnchonidine, 
and  cinchonine — also  possess  similar  properties,  but  all  are  much 
less  effective  than  out  nine.  This  is  also  tne  case  with  the  cinchona 
febrifuge  prepared  from  C.  suuirubra. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  the  official  prcpafstiontii  the  bitter 
taste  and  insolubility.  It  is  found,  howrvTr.  that  all  the 
soluble  salts  are  bitter,  whilst  the  tastelc^  on»  arc  iji«>bble. 
Substitutes  may  therefore  be  divided  into  tiio^c  administered  orally 
and  those  administered  hypodermically.  Qf  the  inwlubk  salts 
we  may  notice  the  tannate,  the  propionic  ^cid  es^ter  (cuqjuin^ne) 
and  carbonic  add  ester  (aristoquin),  the  suliiry'lic  acid  cstt;r  (ulo- 
quinine};  and  of  the  soluble  substitutes,  qtLiio>f>>'nne  (%  compound 
of  quinine  hydrochloride  and  antipyrine)  ati<1  quinine  h^'drochioro- 
carbamide  (a  compound  of  quinine,  urea  and  hydrochloric  acid). 

'  Until  1867  English  manufacturers  of  qmnine  were  entirely 
dependent  upon  South  America  for  their  supplies  of  cinchona' 
bark,  which  were  obtained  exdusively  from  uncultivated 
trees,  growing  chiefly  in  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador,  the  prindpal 
species  which  were  used  for  the  piupose  being  (Cinchona  Calisaya; 
C.  officinalis;  C.  macrocalyXf  var.  Palion;  C,  PitayensiSf  C. 
micrantka  and  C.  lancifolia.  Since  the  cultivation  of  dnchona 
trees  was  commenced  in  Java,  India,  Ceylon  and  Jamaica, 
several  other  spedes,  as  well  as  varieties  and  hybrids  cultivated 
in  those  countries,  have  been  used.*  Later,  C.  lancifolia^  var. 
Calisaya^  known  as  the  calisaya  of  Santa  F6,  was  strongly 
recommended  for  cultivation,  because  the  shoots  of  feUed  trees 
afford  bark  containing  a  considerable  amoimt  of  quinine;  C. 
Pitayensia  has  been  introduced  into  the  Indian  plantations  on 
account  of  yielding  the  valuable  alkaloid  quinidine,  as  well  as 
quinine.. 

The  first  importation  from  India  took  place  in  1867.  since  which 
time  the  cultivated  bark  has  arrived  in  Europe  in  constantly  in- 
creasing quantities,  London  being  the  chief  market  for  the  Indian 
barks  and  Amsterdam  for  those  of  Java.  Cinchona  Calisaya  has 
also  been  cultivated  extensivelv  in  Bolivia  and  in  Tolima,  United 
States  of  Columbia. 

In  order  to  obuin  the  cultivated  bark  as  economically  as  possible, 
experiments  were  made  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  that,  if 
the  bark  were  removed  from  the  trunks  in  alternate  strips  so  as  not 
to  injure  the  cambium,  or  actively  growing  cone,  a  new  layer  of 
bark  was  formed  in  one  year  which  was  richer  in  quinine  than  the 
original  bark  and  equal  in  thickness  to  that  of  two  or  three  years* 
ordinary  growth.  This  is  known  in  commerce  as  "  renewed  bark." 
The  process  has  been  found  to  be  most  conveniently  practised  when 
the  trees  are  dght  years  old,  at  which  age  the  bark  separates  most 
easily.  The  yield  of  quinine  has  been  ascertained  to  increase 
annually  until  the  eleventh  year,  at  which  it  seems  to  reach  its 


*  In  Java,  C.  Calisaya,  van.  angfica,  javanica,  Hasskarliana  and 
Ledgenana;  C.  officinalis,  var.  anfustifolia;  C.  lancifolia,  C. 
calopUra  C.  micrantka  and  C.  snccimbra.  In  India,  C.  snccirubra, 
C.  officinalis,  vars.  angustifolia,  crispa,  Uritusinga  and  Bonplan- 
diana,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  C.  Calisaya,  vars.  Boltviana  and  micro- 
car  pa;  C.  micrantka,  C.  Peruviana  and  C.  nitida  form  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  plantatbns.  Since  J.  E.  Howard  pointed  out 
that  C.  Pahudiana,  and  C.  Calisaya,  vars.  javanica,  Hasskarliana 


named  C.  robusta,  are  the  most  important. 


maximum.  The  portion  of  the  tnink  from  whkh  the  bsfk  has  been 
removed  is  sometimes  protected  by  moss,  and  the  new  bark  vUck 
forms  is  then  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  mossed  bark.^  Tke 
spedes  which  yidd  the  largest  amount  of  ouinine  are  by  no  measa 
the  easiest  to  cultivate,  and  experiments  nave  coosequently  bcea 
made  in  cross-fertilization  and  grafting  with  the  view  of  giviDi 
vigour  of  growth  to  delicate  trees  yiddmg  a  large  amount  oT alka- 
loid or  of  increasing  the  yidd  in  strong-growing  trees  affording  bat 
little  quinine.  GFUting,  however,  has  not  been  found  to  am»u 
the  purpose,  since  the  stock  and  the  graft  have  been  foaad  to 
retain  tncir  respective  alkaloids  in  the  natural  pcoportioa  jost  as 
if  growing  separatdy.  Hybridization  also  is  very  nnoertaia. 
ancfis  very  difficult  to  carry  out  effectually;  henoe  the  taahai 
of  propiaigating  the  best  varieties  by  cuttings  has  been  adopmi. 
except  in  the  case  of  those  which  do  not  smke  readily,  as  m  C 
Ledgtriana,  in  which  the  plants  are  .frown  from  the  shoots  of-fciled 
trees. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  a  bark  imported  froa 
Colombia  under  the  name  of  cuprea  bark,  .or  "  bard  '  bark,  and 
derived  from  Remijia  pedunculata,  Triana,  and  otber  spcdei, 
contained  quinine  to  the  extent  of  ^  to  2}%,  and  in  1881  this  bark 
was  exported  in  enormous  quantities  from  Santa ndrr.  cvwding  ia 
amount  the  united  importations  of  all  the  other  dnchona  barks; 
and  by  reason  of  its  cheapness  thu  has  since  that  date  been  laifdy 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  quinine. 

Cinchona  bark  as  imported  is  never  uniform  in  quality.  The 
South  American  kinds  contain  a  variable  admixture  of  inferior 
barks,  and  the  cultivated  Indian  barks  comprise,  under  tbe  re- 
spective names  of  ydlow,  pale,  and  red  barks,  a  number  oi  varieties 
of  unequal  value.. 

The  alkaloids  are  contained,  according  to  Howard,  chiefly  m  the 
cellular  tissue  next  to  the  lib«r.  No  dduiitc  knowledge  has  as  yrt 
been  attained  of  the  exact  steps  by  which  quinine  is  formed  ia 
nature  in  the  tissues  of  the  bark.  From  analyses  ai  the  ksvcs, 
bark  and  root,  it  appears  that  quinine  is  present  only  in  soBaB 
cjuantities  in  the  leaves,  in  larger  quantity  m  the  stem  bark,  tad 
increasing  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  the  coot,  where  qwainr 
appears  to  decrease  and  cinchomne  to  increase  in  amount,  akhoogk 
the  root  bark  is  generally  richer  in  alkalokls  than  that  oi  the  stea. 
The  altitude  at  which  the  trees  are  grown  seems  to  affect  the  pro- 
duction of  quinine,  since  it  has  been  proved  that  the  yidd  of  qaisae 
in  C  officinalis  is  lesS  when  the  trees  are  grown  bdow  6000  ft.  thaa 
above  that  devation,  and  that  dnchonidine.  qoinadine,  and  resa 
are  at  the  same  time  increased  in  amounL  It  has  also  been  ihovn 
by  Broughton  that  C.  Pertviana,  which  yields  cincboiune  bitt  oo 
quinine  at  a  hdght  of  6000  ft,  when  grown  at  7800  ft.  gives  neaxlj 
as  much  quinine,  and  almost  as  readUy,  as  C  officimalts.  Karstea 
also  ascertained  by  experiments  made  at  Bogot4  on  C  lamc^dsa. 
that  the  barks  of  one  district  were  sometimes  devoid  td  qoioiae. 
while  those  of  the  same  spedes  from  a  ndghbourinj^  locality  yidded 
3 1  to  4}%  of  the  sulphate;  moreover,  Dr  De  Vnj  fouiad  that  cbc 
bark  tA  C.  officinalis  cultivated  at  Utakaxnand  varied  in  the  ririd 
of  quinine  from  i  to  9%.  In  these  cases  the  variation  nsay  ban 
been  due  to  altitude.  Free  access  of  air  to  the  tissues  also  seecs 
to  increase  the  yield  of  quinine,  for  the  renewed  bark  is  found  to 
contain  more  quinine  than  the  original  bark 

QUmOUNB  (Benzopyridine),  CtHyN,  an  orgmnic  base  foA 
obtained  from  coal-tar  in  1834  by  F.  Runge  {P»tg.  Ana^ 
i834f  3Xi  P-  68),  and  later  by  C.  Gerhardt  by  tbe  distillarinn  of 
cinchonine,  quinine  and  other  alkaloids  with  caustic  potash 
(i4fin.,  x84a,  4a,  p.  310;  44,  p.  279).  It  alao  oocuis  vitk 
pyridine  and  its  homologies  in  bone-oiL  It  may  be  prepand 
by  Hi<tn'11ing  dnchoninic  add  with  lime;  by  the  leductioD  cf 
ortho-aminocinnamic  aldehyde  (A.  Baeyer  and  V.  Dxevscm,  Ba^ 
1883,  x6,  p.  2207);  by  passing  the  vapour  of  allyl  asifiae 
over  heated  lead  oxide;  by  the  condensation  of  ortho-amioo- 
benzaldehyde  with  acetaldchyde  in  the  presence  of  aqueous 
caustic  soda  (P.  Friedlinder  and  C.  F.  Gohzing,  Btr^ 
i88a,  15,  p.  257a;  1883,  x6,  p.  1833);  by  the  action  of  onho- 
toluidine  on  glyoxal  at  150*  C  (V.  Kulisch,  ifMsolf..  1S94.' 
IS,  p.  376);  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentacfaloride  on 
hydrocarbost3rril  (the  inner  anhydride  of  ortho-anuoohydro- 
dnnamic  add),  the  chlorinated  compound  fixBt  formed  being  thca 
reduced  by  hydriodic  add  (A.  Baeyer): 

CH,-CH,  yCH-Ca  yCH-CH 
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and  by  the  so-called  "Skraup"  Ttaction^  which  consists  ia 
oxidizing  a  mixture  of  aniline,  glycerin  and  coocentraled 
sulphuric  add,  with  nitrobenzene  (Z.  Skiaup,  Monats.^  iSSo, 
X,  p.  3x6;  x88x,  a,  p.  X4x).    This  reactioQ  is  a  vccy  viokBl 
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one,  and  its  nwylmtiifin  may  luobably  be  ezplained  as 
follows:  The  glycerin  is  first  converted  into  acrolein, 
which  combines  with  the  aniline  to  fonn  acrolein-aniline, 
and  this  prodiict  is  then  oxidised  by  the  nitrobensene: 
CsUiQi-^CAO  (+CJI«NHa)-^CBH»N:CHCH:CHs-»CaiTN. 
Tbe  nitrobenzene  may  be  replaced  by  arsenic  acid,  when  the 
reaction  proceeds  much  more  <iuietly  and  a  cleaner  product  is 
obtained  (C.  A.  Knueppel,  Ber.,  1896,  29,  p.  703).  llie  Skraup 
reaction  is  a  perfectly  general  one  for  primary  amino-compounds; 
the  halogen-,  nitro-  and  ozy-anilines  (aminophenols)  react 
similarly,  as  do  also  the  toluidines,  naphthylamines,  amin<^ 
anthracene,  meta-  and  para-phenylene  diamines,  and  ortho- 
and  7-aminoquinoline. 

Quinoiine  is  a  colourless  Equid  with  a  smell  resembling  that 
of  pyridine.  It  boils  at  238"  C.  and  is  very  hygroscopic.  It 
is  a  tertiary  base  and  forms  well-defined  salts.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  the  common  organic 
solvents.  It  combines  readily  with  the  alkyl  halides.  H. 
Decker  (Ber.,  1905, 38,  p.  1 144)  has  found  that  many  ortho substi- 
tuted quinolines  wiU  not  combine  with  methyl  iodide  owing  to 
stcric  hindrance,  but  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome  in  most  cases 
by  using  methyl  sulphate  and  heating  the  reaction  components 
to  100^  C.  for  half  an  hour.  Nitric  add  and  chromic  add  have 
Uttle  actioii  on  quinoiine,  but  alkaline  potassium  permanganate 
oxidizes  it  to  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  oxalic,  and  quinolinic 
acids  (S.  Hoogewerff  and  W.  A.  v.  Dorp,  Rte.  Pays  Bos,  1882, 
p.  X07).  Bleaching  powder  oxidizes  it  to  chlorcarbostyril. 
It  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  ammonia 
to  di-and  tetra-hydroquinolines.  A  hexahydro- 
and  a  decahydroquinoline  have  been  obtained 
21^-  by  heating  tetrahydroqtiinoline  with,  hydri- 
odic  add  and  phosphorus  to  high  temperatures 
(E.  Bambeiger,  Ber.,  1890,  23,  p.  X138).  Numerous  substitu- 
tion products  of  quinoiine  arc  known,  and  the  positions  in  the 
molecule  are  generally  designated  in  accordance  with  the 
scheme  shown  in  the  inset  formula:  the  letters  0,  m,  p,  a, 
standing  for  oriko-,  meto-,  para^,  and  ana-. 

The  oxyquin6Unetf  possess  a  ceitain  importance  owing  to  their 
relationship  to  the  alkaloids.  Those  with  the  hydroxy!  group  in 
the  benzene  nucleus  are  prepared  from  the  aminophenols  bv  the 
Sknup  reaction.  Only  two  are  known  containing  the  b^roxyl 
group  in  the  pyridine  nucleus,  namely,  carbostyril  (o-oxyqunoline), 
whkn  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of  ortho-aminocinnamic  add  with 
ammonium  sulphide  (L.  Chiozza.  Ann.,  1852,'  83,  p.  118)  or  with 
ferrous  sulphate  and  barytap  and  kynurine  (T^xyquinoline),  which  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  r*aminoquinoline  (A. 
Claus  and  H.  Howitz,  Jour.  prak.  Cton...  18^,  158.  p.  232).  It  is 
also  formed  by  the  condensation  of  anthramlic.acia  with  acetalde- 
hyde  (S.  Niemcntowski,  Ber.^  18^5,  28,  p.  281 1).  They  are  both 
crystalline  solids,  the  former  mdtmg  when  anhydrous  at  109-200*, 
and  the  latter  at  52*  C. 

Of  the  homologues  of  quinoiine,  tAe  most  impdrtant  are  quin- 
aldine,  lepidine,  ifphcnylquinoline,  and  flavoline.  Quinaldine 
(a-methylquinoline)  is  present  in  coal*tar;  it  may  be  prepared 
by  condensing  aniline  with  paraldehyde  and  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  (0.  Dcebner  and  W.  v.  Miller,  Ber.,  1881,  14.  pp.  2812 
et  seq.).  The  reaction  is  a  perfectly  general  one,  for  the  aniline 
may  be  replaced  by  other  aromatic  amines  and  the  aldehyde  by 
other  aldehydes,  and  so  a  large  number  of  quinoiine  homologues 
may  be  prepared  in  this  way.  Quinaldine  may  also  be  obtained  by 
cofidensmg  ortho-aminobenzaldehyde  with  acetone  in  presence 
of  caustk  soda  (P.  Friedlandert  loe.  ciL).  It  is  a  colouriess 
liquid  whkh  boils  at  247*  C.  The  -CH|  group  is  very  reactive, 
condensing  readily  with  aldehydes  and  with  phthalic  anhydride. 
Potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it  to  acetylanthranilic  add, 
HOOC(l)C«H«(2)NHCOCHi,  while  chromk  add  oxidizes  it  to 
quinaldicacid  (quinoline-a-carboxylkacid).  Ir«pftisfff(r-methyIquino- 
line)  was  first  obtained  by  distilling  dnchonine  with  caustic  potash. 
It  may  be  prepared  synthetically  by  condensing  ortho-aminoaceto- 
phenone  with  paraldehyde  and  caustic  soda  tL.  Knorr,  Atm.,  1886, 
236,  p.  69)  or  from  aniline,  acetone,  formaldehyde  and  hydrochloric 
acid  (C.  Sever,  Jour.  prak.  Chem.,  188^,  140,  p.  125).  It  may  also 
be  prepared  by  condensing  aY-dimetnylquinoline  and  formalde- 
hyde, the  resulting  «-ethanoIlepidine,  C,H»-CH,N(CHfCHrOH). 
breaks  down  on  heating  and  forms  lepidine  (W.  Kdnigs  and  A. 
Mcngel.  Ber..  1904,  37.  P-  1322).  It  is  a  cdourless  liquid  which 
boils  at  255*  C.  Chromic  add  oxidizes  it  to  cinchontnic  acid 
(see  below),  whilst  potassium  perman^natc  oxidizes  it  to  lepidinic 
acid  (T-methylquinoltnic  acid)  and  cinchomeronic  add  (see.  PvRi- 
DiNB).    yPkenylquinoline,  which  is  probably  the  parent  substance 


of  Uie  cmchona  alkaloids,  Is  pfcpared  by  heatitm  7*phenykiuinaldk: 
aad,  the  oxidation  product  of  the  r-phenylquinaldine,  whkh 
results  from  the  action  of  akoholk  potaso  on  a  mixture  of  ortho- 
aminobenzophenone  and  acetone  (W.  KAnigs  and  R.  C^dgy,  Ber., 
1885,  x8,  p.  2400),  or  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add  onbenzoyl- 
••••    (C.  P »-    -*"• "'-*     • 


acid  (quinoIine-^Hcarboxylk ,   „  

oxidized  by  mtnc  acid,  or  bv  the  oxidation  of  lepidine.. 


^  anUide  {C.  Beyer.  Ber.,  1887,  20,  p.  1767).  It  crystallizes 
m  needles  whKh  mdt  at  61*  C.  FUnoline  (orphenyl-T-methyl- 
quinoiine)  is  formed  on  heating  flavend  (see  bdow)  with  excess,  of 
zmc  dust,  or  by  heating  molecular  proportions  <tf  orthossmino- 
acetophenone  and  acetojphenone,  in  dilute  alcoholk  sdution,  with 
a  snull  quantity  of  10%  caustk  soda  sdution  (O.  Fischer.  Ber., 
1886.  19,  p.  ro^7).  Qoady  related  to  flavdine  is  /lavaniline  or 
(a)-para-«minophenyI-r-methylquinoline,  whkh  is  formed  when 
acetanihde  and  anhydrous  zinc  chloride  are  heated  together  for 
many  hours  at  250-270*  C  (O.  Fischer. and  C  Rudolph,  Ber.,  1882, 
x$f  P>  1500)1  or  by  heating  ortho-  and  para-aminoacetophenone 
with  zinc  chloride  to  90*  C  (O.  Fischer,  Ber.,  1886,  19,  p.  ro38). 
It  crystallizes  from  benzene  in  prisms,  whkh  mdt  at  97*  C.  Sodium 
nitrite  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  add  converts  it  into  the  corre- 
sponding hydroxyUc  compound  ftavenol. 

.  The  oxy  derivatives  of  the  quindine  homologues  are  best  ob-. 
tained  from  the  aniline  derivatives  of  ^ketonk  acids.  At  no*  C. 
aniline  and  acetoacetic  ester  condense  to  form  anilido^acetoacetk 
ester.  CH,CO-CHrCO-NH-C»H,,  which  isconverted  by  concentrated 
acids  into  o-oxy-vmethylquindine  CL.  Knorr,  Ann.,  1886,236,  p.  73). 
On  the  other  hand,  at  about  240*  C^  the  amine  and  ester  react 
to  form  ^amlidccrotonk  ester,  CHrC(NHC«H»)  :  CH-COOCiH», 
whkh  vidds  roxy-a-methykiuinoline  (M.  Conrad  and  L.  Limpach, 
Ber.,  X887,  20,  p.  947). 

Numerous  carboxyUc  acids  of  quinoiine  are  known,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  quinaldk,  dnchoniiuc  and  acridink  acids. 
Qmmaldic  acid  (quinoline-orcarboxylk  add)  is  produced  when 
quinaldine  is  oxidized  by  chromk  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  needles, 
whkh  contain  two  mdecules  of  water  of  crystallization,  and  mdt 
at  1^6*  C.  When  heated  above  the  mdting-point  it  loses  carbon 
dioxide  and  yidds  quinoiine.  Alkaline  potassium  permanganate 
it  to  pyrimne  tricarboxylic  aad  (2'^>6).  Cinckonime 
Ik  add)  is  formed  wnen  dnchonine  is 
,  jr  by  the  oxidation  of  lepidine..  It  crys- 
tallizes from  water  in  needles  or  prisms  and  in  the  anhydrous 
state  mdts  at  253-2JS4*  C.  Potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it  to 
pyridine  tricarboxylic  add  (2*3'4).  Acridinie  acid  (quinoline-o/^ 
dicarfooxyhc  acid)  is  formed  when  acridine  is  oxidized  by  potassium 
permanganate  (C.  Graebe  and  H.  Caro,  Ber.,  1880,  13,  p.  100). 
It  crystallizes  in  needles,  whkh  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when 
heated  above  130*  C.  lose  carbon  dioxide  and  leave  a  residue  of 
quindine-Z^carboxylk  add. 

JsoquMHoUne,  isomeik  with  quindine,  was  first  discovered  in 
coal-tar  in  1885  by  Sw  Hoogewerff  and  W.  A.  v.  Dorp  (Rec.  Pays 
Bas,    1885,   4,    125);   its   formula  is  shown   in   the 
inset.    It  toAy  be  separated  from  the  quindine  t 
acconmanies  it  by  means  of  the  difference 

sdubifity  of  the  sulphates  of  the  two  <         

iso()uinoliiie  sulphate  bang  much  less  sduble .  than 
quinoiine  sulphate.  It  may  be  prepjared  by  passing 
the  vapour  of  benzylidene  ethylamine  through  a  red-hot  tube 
(A.  Pktet  and  &  Popovki,  Ber.,  1892,  25,  p.  73^);  by  the  action 
of  concentrated  sulphurk  acid  on  benzyl  amino-acetaldehyde, 
CcHi-CHrNH-CHrCHO  .(E.  Fischer),  or  on  benzylidene  amino- 
acetal,  C«H.CH  :  N  •  CH.  •  CH(OC>H0>  (C  Pomeranz,  Monats., 
1892,  14,  p.  116);  by  heating  dnnamenyl  aldoxime  with  phos- 

E bonis  pcntoxtde  to  70*  C.  (E.  Bamberger,  Ber.,  1894,  27,  p.  19  ^ 
^HjCHT:  CHCH  :  NOH  -HCJi,CH  :  CH.NH^0H1-h<:,H..  . 
by  the  action  of  hydriodk  add  on  the  oxydkhlorisoquinoline 
formed  when  phosphorus  pentachloride  reacts  with  hippurk  acid; 
by  the  distillation  of  homophthalimide  over  zinc  dust  (M.  Le  Blanc, 
Ber.,  1888,  21,  p.  2299),  or  by  treatment  with  phosphorus  oxy- 
chloride  followed  by  the  reduction  of  the  resulting  dkhloriso* 
quinoiine  with  hydriodk  add  (&  (jabrid,  Ber.,  1886,  19,  pp.  1655, 

It  is  also  formed  from  isobcnzalphthalide  by  the  action  of  ammonia, 
fdlowed  by  phosphorus  oxychloride  and  reduction  of  the  chlorinated 
product  (S.  Gabnel), 

-        GH,        „>CH-C<3iH» 

i      '    _ 

and  from  isocoumarin  carboxylk  add  by  conversion  into  iso- 
carbostyril  on  heating,  and  subsequent  reduction  by  distiUation  with 
zinc  dust  (E.  Bamberger,  Ber.,  1892,  25,  p.  1138).  it  melts  at 
2»-23*  C.  and  bdls  at  240*  C,  and  behaves  in  most  respects  nmilariy 
to  quinoiine.  By  oxidation  with  alkaline  potassium  permanganate 
it  yidds  phthalk  add  and  dnchomeronk  acid.  Reduction  by  means 
of  tin  and  hydrochlork  acid  g;ives  a  tetrahydro  derivative. 

Numerous  derivatives  of  isoquindine  are  obtained  in  the  de> 
conpoaition  of  various  vcgeUble  alkaloids.    Fanavcrine  on  foahia 


shown   in   the  yv      >* 
uindinc  whkh  /  \^  X 
crence  in  the!        |        I 


--c:r-<: 
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QUINQNES— QUINTAIN 


^th  alkali*  yield*  a  dimethoxyiaoquinoltne,  n^ilst  bydrohydna- 
tinine,  hydrocotarnine  and  the  nits  of  cotamine  may  be  coosdered 
as  derivatives  of  reduced  isoquindincs  (see  OnuM). 

QUINONES*  in  oi|^i:  cbexnistry,  a  group  of  compounds  in 
which  two  hydrogen  atoms  of  a  benzene  nucleus  are  replaced 
by  two  oxygen  atoms.  This  replacement  may  take  place 
either  in  the  ortho  or  para  positions,  giving  rise  to  orthoquin- 
ones  or  to  paraquinones;  metaquinones  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  isolated.  The  para  or  true  quinones  are  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  hydrocarbons  with  chromic  add  or  of  various  para 
di-derivatives  of  benzene  with  chromic  add  mixture,  such,  for 
example,  as  para-aminophcnol,  para-phenylene  diamine,  para- 
aminoazobenzene,  &c  H.  v.  Pechmann  (Ber.,  x888,  ai, 
p.  141 7)  has  shown  that  a-diketones  are  converted  into  para- 
quinones by  the  action  of  warm  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis, 
diacetyl  yielding  para-xyloquinone: 

CHaCOCOCH,        CHiCCOCH 
-     II        Ell 
CHaCOCOCHi     HCCQCCHi  j 
whilst  P.  H.  Bayrac  {BuU.  toe.  chim.,  1894  (3)  ix,  p.  xiag)  ob- 
tained anilino-derivatives  of  the  paraquinones  by  the  action  of 
an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  chromate  on  an  acetic 
add    solution    of     para-aminodimethylaniline     and.  phenol: 
Cm,OH+H,N.Cm*N  (CH,)r^:Cm*  J>ICm*  N(CH,),;  these 
compounds  yield  .the   quinone   when  heated   with  mineral 
adds. 

The  paraquinones  are  generally  crystalline  solids  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  having  a  charaaen'stic  sharp  odour  and  being  volatile 
in  steam.  They  are  readily  reduced  to  the  corresponding 
hydroqtiinones  or  para-dlhydroxy-benzenes,  and  also  combine 
with  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  to  form  nitrosophenols, 
ON-C«H4-OH,  which  can  further  yield  quinone  dioximes, 
HON:C«H4:NOH.  Paraquinones  also  combine  with  ammonia 
and  with  amines  yielding  amino-derivatives  and  hydroquinones. 
The  orthoquinones  more  resemble  the  a-diketones;  they  are 
crystalline  solids  of  a  red  or  yellow  cotour,  but  differ  from  the 
paraquinones  in  being  devoid  of  smeU  and  not  volatile  in  a  current 
of  steam. 

Benxofuincne  Cpara)  or  ordinary  quinone.  CH A.  is  formed  by 
the  oxidiation  oT  aniline  with  sodiura  bicnromate  and  sulphuric 
acid.  It  sublimes  in  golden  yellow  needles.  Hot  concentrated 
nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  picric  acid  and  oxalic  acid,  whilst  on  treat- 
ment with  hydrochloric  acid' and  potassium  chlorate  it  yields 
chloranil  (tetrachloroquinone).  It  combines  directly  with  two  and 
four 'atoms  of  bromine.  Free  hydroxylamine  reduces  it  to  hydro- 
quinone.  It  Combines  directly  with  aniline  to  form  dianilido- 
quinone,  dianiltdoauinone-anil  and  dianilidoquinone-dianil  or 
azophenine.  Two  alternative  structural  formulae  have  been  given 
to  benzoquinone,  namely: 


^O-o"^  and  0<^>0 


The  former,  due  to  C.  Graebe  (Zeit./.  Cknnte,  1867, 3,  p.  39),  ascribes 
to  the  molecule  a  peroxide  configuration  which  accounts  for  its 
oxidizing  powers  but  not  for  the  fact  that  each  oxygen  atom  is 
capable  ci  replacement  by  one  atom  of  chlorine.  The  second 
formula,  due  to  R.  Fittig  (Ann,,  1876,  180,  p.  33)  rcadil] 
the  formation  of  the  mono-  and  oi-oximes  of -quinone 
that  it  readily  combines  with  bromine. 

QutnoneH:hlorimide.  CIN  :  (UHa  :  O,  is  obtained  when  paia- 
aminophenol  is  bxidized  with  bleaching  powder.  It  is  a  yellow 
ciystalline  solid  readily  volatile  in  steam.  The  dichlonmide, 
ClN  :  C«H4 :  NO,  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner  from  paraphenylene 
diamine.  It  is  a  strong  oxidizing  agent  Qumone-dioxime, 
HON  :CtH4  :  NOH.crystaUizesincolourlessoryellownecdles,  which 
decompose  when  heated  to  about  240*  C.  Potassium  ferrocyanide 
in  alkaline  solution  oxidizes  it  to  dinitrosobenzcne,  whilst  cold 
concentrated  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  para-dinitrobenzene.  Quin- 
hydrone,  C«H«C)rC«H4(0H)a.  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of 
quinone  and  hydroquinone  or  by  careful  oxidation  of  hydroquinone 
with  ferric  chloride  solution.  On  boiling  with  water  it  decomposes 
into  quinone  and  hydroquinone. 

Bentoqianane  (ortho). — C.  L.  Jackson  (Amer.  Chem.  Jonr.,  1901, 
36,  p.  10)  attempted  to  prepare  this  compound  by  the  action  of 
iodine  on  the  lead  salt  of  p^rocatechin  suspended  in  chloroform. 
A  deep  red  solution  was  obtamed.  but  the  free  quinone  was  not  iso- 
lated since  the  solution  on  standing  deposits  nearly  black  crystals 
of  dihydroxyph<^nylhydroxybenzoquinone  (HO)iC«H|'CtHfOh'OH. 
R.  Willstittcr  iBer.,  1904,  37,  p.  4744)i  by  dissolving  pyrocatechin 


in  absolute  ether  containing  wnited  socfium  sulphate  and  tfaea 
adding  dry  silver  oxide,  obtained  the  quinone  in  danc  red  crystalfiae 
plates  which  decompose  between  60*  and  70*  C, 

For  naphthalene  quinones  see  Naphtbalbns;  tor  anthfaccac 
quinone  see  Antrxaquinonb;  and  for  phenanthxcne  qiuBoae  see 
Phbnantbkenb, 

QuinoUs, — The  quinolcs  are  a  series  of  compounds  of  the  type 

^  V       VCobtained  by  the  oxidation  of  pan-alkylated  plxaob 

with  nitric  add,  Caro's  acid  or  bromine  (Auwers,  Ber.,  1897-1903; 

*^.  Bamberger,  lb.,  1903.  36,  p.  2oa8;   Th.  Zincke,  ib.,  x8^  38,  p. 

lai);   by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  para-substituted  phrayl- 


E.  Bamberger,  lb.,  1903.  36,  p.  2028;  Th.  Zincke,  ib.,  x8^  aB,  p. 
^lai);  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  para-substituted  phrayl- 
hydroxylamines  (E.  Bambener),  and  by  the  action  of  the  Grignud 


reagent  on  quindnes  (Bamberger).  They  are  crysttlline  solids 
which  are  readily  converted  into  para-alkylated  phenob  by  redodng 
agents.   They  possess  a  weak  acid  and  also  an  aJcoholic  cbaracter. 

QUINOZAUmS  (Benzopynudnes),  in  organic  dxmistty» 
heterocyclic  compounds  containing  a  ring  complex  made  up  of  a 
benzene  ring  and  a  pyrazine  ring  (formula  I.);  tbey  aze  isomfcric 
with  the  dnnolenes,  phthalazines  and  quinazolines.  They  aie 
formed  by  the  condensing  ortho-diamines  with  i-a  diketaoes 
(Hinsberg,  Ann„  1887,  237,  p.  327),  the  parent  substance  of 
the  group  (quinozaline)  resulting  when  glyoxal  is  so  condensed, 
whilst  sulMtitution  derivatives  arise  when  a-kctonic  adds, 
cKhlorketones,  oMldehyde  alcohols  and  o-ketonc  akobels  axe 
used  in  place  of  diketones: 

yNHi    OCRv  yN:C.R 

Cai4<_      +    1     -CA<^     I     +2HrfX 


^NH,    OCR' 


:CR' 


In  a  similar  maimer,  diamino  derivatives  are  formed  when 
cyanogen  is  condensed  with  ortho-diamines,  and  these  amino 
compounds  readily  pass  into  the  corresponding  diozy  dan-s- 
tives when  acted  upon  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  ouinoxalines  are  weak  bases,  and  are  stable  towards  flrirtiriaf 
agents  but  are  readily  reduced  to  hydro  derivatives.  The  tetra- 
hydroouinoxalines  are  formed  by  condensing  ortho-dianunes  vnk 
ortho-oihydroxy  benzenes,  and  the  keto-dihydro  derivatives  aiue 
siroilariy  by  condensing  mono-alkyl  diamines  with  keconic  adds 
(Kehrmann  and  Messinger,  Ber.,  1892.  2^,  pp.  X628  ct  seq.). 

The  azonium  bases  (formula  II.)  of  this  series  aie  produced  when 
the  dihydroquinoxalines  (obtained  by  similar  condcnsadoos  fnn 
the  mooo-alkyl-ortho-diamines)  are  oxidized  with  ferric  chloride. 


00 


I.  Quinoxaline.  II.  Azonium  I 

QUimT,  a  common  term  for  acute  suppurative  tonsiGtis 
(q.v.).  The  English  word  (formerly  "  squinzey  ")  is  a  cornip- 
tion  of  Fr.  esquinancie^  from  Gr.  nn^eyx?  (<»u*'i  dog,  and  irv^'f 
to  choke),  and  is  derived  from  the  suffocating  tendency  of  the 
ailment. 

QUINTAIN  (O.  Fr.  qmnSainef  from  Lat.  guinia$ia,  a  street 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  maniples  of  a  camp,  where  warlike 
exerdses  took  place),  an  instrument  used  in  the  age  ci  chivaliy 
in  practising  for  the.  tournament.  Originally  perhaps  the  mrre 
trunk  of  a  tree  upon  which  the  knight  practised  his  svord- 
strokes,  as  may  be  seen  in  an  andent  illustration  reproduced 
in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes ^  the  quintain  devekqied  tnio 
various  forms- of  posts' at  which  the  soldier  tilted  with  bis  lance, 
not  only  on  horseback  but  on  foot  and  even  in  boats.  An  cariy 
form  consisted  of  the  wooden  figure  of  a  Saracen  armed  with 
shield  and  sword;  the  object  being  to  strike  the  figure  on  the 
forehead  directly  between  the  eyes.  This,  acoordii^  to  Sxmit, 
wastcalled  by  the  Italians  "running  at  the  armed  man"  cr 
'*  at  the  Saracen."  The  **  pd,"  or  post-quintain,  was  generally 
about  6  ft.  high. 

As  late  as  the  i8th  century  miming  at  the  quintain  snrvived 
in  English  rural  districts.  In  one  variation  of  the  pastime  the 
quintain  was  a  tun  filled  with  water,  which,  if  the  blow  was  a 
poor  one,  was  emptied  over  the  striker.  A  later  form  was  a  post 
with  a  cross-piece,  from  which  was  suspended  a  zing,  which  ibe 
horseman  endeavoured  to  pierce  with  his  lance  while  a^  foO 
speed.  This  sport,  called  *'  tilting  at  the  ring,"  was  very  popalai 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  I7thcentur>', 
and  is  stiU  practised  as  a  feature  of  military  and  equestrian  sport. 


QUINTANA— QUINTILIAN 
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QUIHTAMA,  MANUEL  JOSft  (x772>z857)»  Spanish  poet  and 
man  of  letten,  was  born  at  Madrid  on  the  nth  of  April  1773, 
and  after  completiog  his  studies  at  Salamanca  was  called  to  the 
bar.  In  i8ox  he  produced  a  tragedy,  El  Duque  de  ViseOf  founded 
on  M.  G.  Lewis's  CaUie  Spectre;  his  Pelayo  (1805),  vrritten  on 
a  patriotic  theme,  was  more  successful.  The  fint  volume  of 
his  Vidas  de  EspaHoles  dUbres  (1807-33),  containing  lives  of 
Spanish  patriots,  stirred  the  public  imagination  and  secured 
Quintana  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Cortes  during  the  French 
invasion.  His  proclamations  and  odes  fanned  the -national 
enthusiasm  into  flame.  But  he  was  ill  rewarded  for  his  services, 
for  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Pamplona  from  1814  to  1820.  He  was  finally  given  a  small 
post  in  the  civil  service,  became  tutor  to  Queen  Isabella,  and 
was  nominated  senator.  Though  publicly  "  crowned  "  as  the 
representative  poet  of  Spain  (1855),  he  seems  to  have  lived  in 
poverty.  He  died  on  the  nth  of  March  1857.  His  poems, 
thirty-four  in  number,  are  inspired  by  philanthropy  and 
patriotism;  the  style  is  occasionally  gallidzed,  and  the  thought 
is  not  profound,  but  his  nobility  of  sentiment  and  resounding 
rhetoric  attract  every  generation  of  Spaniards. 

See  an  excellent  roonogFaph  by  E.  PiSeyro,  Uanuel  Josi  Quintana, 
ensayo  critico  y  biogrdfico  (Paris,  1892). 

QUniTESSENCB,  in  ancient  and  scholastic  philosophy,  the 
name  given  to  the  fifth  immaterial  element,  over  and  above 
the  four  material  elements,  air,  water,  earth  and  fire,  which 
Aristotle  assumed  to  be  permeating  the  whole  world,  and  called 
obcla:  in  medieval  philosophy  this  was  caUed  guinta  essentia, 
the  fifth  essence,  and  by  many  was  considered  material  and 
therefore  capable  of  extraction.  The  ancient  Indian  philosophers 
also  contain  the  same  idea  of  a  fifth  element;  thus  there  were 
five  Sanskrit  elements  {bhutas),  earth,  wind,  fire,  water  and  aether. 
In  the  history  of  chemistry  the  name  was  applied,  by  analogy,  to 
the  most  concentrated  extract  of  a  substance. 

QUINnUAN  [Marcus  Fabius  Quintxliakus]  (c.  aj).  35- 
95),  Roman  rhetorician,  was  bom  at  Calagurris  in  Spain.  Con- 
cerning his  family  and  hb  life  but  few  facts  remain.  His  father 
taught  rhetoric,  with  no  great  success,  at  Rome,  and  (^uintilian 
must  have  come  there  at  an  early  age  to  reside,  and  must  have 
there  grown  up  to  manhood.  The  years  from  61  to  68  he  spent 
in  Spain,  probably  attached  in  some  capacity  to  the  retinue  of  the 
future  emperor  Galba,  with  whom  he  tetumed  to  the  capital. 
For  at  least  twenty  years  after  the  accession  of  Galba  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  foremost  school  of  oratory  in  Rome,  and  may 
fairly  be  called  the  Isocrates  of  his  time.  He  also  gained  some, 
but  not  a  great,  repute  as  a  pleader  in  the  courts.  His  greatest 
speech  appears  to  have  been  a  defence  of  the  queen  Berenice, 
on  what  charge  is  not  known.  He  appears  to  have  been  wealthy 
for  a  professional  man.  Vespasian  created  for  him  a  professorial 
chair  of  rhetoric,  liberally  endowed  with  public  money,  and  from 
this  time  he  was  unquestionably,  as  Martial  calls  him,  "the 
supreme  controller  of  the  restless  youth."  About  the  year  88 
Quintilian  retired  from  teaching  and  from  pleading,  to  compose 
his  great  work  on  the  training  of  the  orator  {InstUutio  Oratoria). 
After  two  years*  retirement  he  was  entrusted  by  Domitian  with 
the  education  of  two  grand-nephews,  whom  he  destined  as 
successors  to  his  throne.  (Quintilian  gained  the  titular  rank  of 
consul,  and  probably  died  not  long  before  the  accession  of  Nerva 
(a.d.  96).    A  wife  and  two  children  died  early. 

Such  is  the  scanty  record  that  remains  of  Q^ntHian's  unevent- 
ful life.  But  it  is  possible  to  determine  with  some  acctuacy 
his  relation  to  the  literature  and  culture  of  his  time,  which  he 
powerfully  influenced.  His  career  brings  home  to  us  the  vast 
change  which  in  a  few  generations  had  passed  over  Roman  taste, 
feeling  and  society.  In  the  days  of  Cicero  rhetorical  teaching 
had  been  entirely  m  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  The  Greek 
language,  too,  was  in  the  main  the  vehicle  of  instruction  in 
rhetoric  The  first  attempt  to  open  a  Latin  rhetorical  school,  in 
94  B.C.,  was  crushed  by  authority,  and  not  until  the  time  of 
Augustus  was  there  any  professor  of  the  art  who  had  been  bom 
to  the  full  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  appointment  of 
Quintilian  as  professor  by  the  chief  of  the  state  marks  the  last 


stage  in  the  emancipation  of  rhetorical  teaching  from  the  old 
Roman  prejudices. 

During  the  hundred  years  or  more  which  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  Cicero  and  the  birth  of  (Quintilian  education  all 
over  the  Roman  Empire  had  spread  enormously,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  time  found  its  end  and  dimaz  in  rhetoric.  Mental 
culture  was  for  the  most  part  aoiuired,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
as  a  discipline  to  develop  skill  in  speaking,  the  paramount 
qualification  for  a  public  career.  Rome,  Italy  and  the  pro- 
vinces alike  resounded  with  rhetorical  exeidtations,  which 
were  promoted  on  all  sides  by  professorships,  first  of  Greek, 
later  also  of  Latin  rhetoric,  endowed  from  mimidpal  funds. 
The  mock  contests  of  the  future  orators  roused  a  vast  amount 
of  popular  interest.  In  Gaul,  Spain  and  Africa  these  pursuits 
were  carried  on  with  even  greater  energy  than  at  Rome.  The 
seeds  of  the  existing  culture,  such  as  it  was,  bore  richer  fruit  on 
the  fresh  soH  of  the  western  provinces  than  in  the  exhausted 
lands  of  Italy  and  the  East.  While  Quintilian  lived,  men 
bom  in  Spain  dominated  the.  Latin  schools  and  the  Latin 
literature,  and  he  died  just  too  soon  to  see  the  first  provincial, 
also  of  Spanish  origin,  ascend  the  imperial  throne. 

As  an  orator,  a  teacher  and  an  author,  (juintilian  set  himself 
to  stem  the  current  of  popular  taste  which  found  its  expression 
in  what  we  are  wont  (0  call  silver  Latin.  In  his  youth  the 
influence  of  the  younger  Seneca  was  dominant.  But  the  chief 
teacher  of  (Quintilian  was  a  man  of  another  type,  one  whom 
he  ventures  to  daSs  with  the  old  orators  of  Rome.  This  was 
Domitius  Afer,  a  rhetorician  of  Nlmes,  who  rose  to  the  consul- 
ship. (Quintilian,  however,  owed  more  to  the  dead  than  to  the 
living.  His  great  model  was  Gcero,  of  whom  he  speaks  at 
all  times  with  unbounded  eulogy,  and  whose  faults  he  could 
scarce,  bring  himself  to  mention;  nor  could  he  well  tolerate 
to  hear  them  mentioned  by  others.  The  reaction  against 
the  Ciceronian  oratory  which  had  begun  in  Qcero-s  own  lifer 
time  had  acquired  overwhelming  strength  after  his  death.^ 
Quintilian  failed  to  check  it,  as  another  teacher  of  rhetoric,' 
equally  an  admirer  of  Cicero,  had  failed— the  historian  Livy. 
Seneca  the  elder,,  a  dear-sighted  man  who  could  see  in  Cicero 
much  to  praise,  and  was  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  his  own  age, 
condemned  the  old  style  as  lacking  in  power,  while  Tadtus, 
in  his  Dialogue  on  Orators,  indudes  Cicero  among  the  men  of 
rude  and  "  unkempt  "  antiquity.  The  great  movement  for  the 
poetikation  of  Latin  prose  which  was  begun  by  Sallust  ran  its 
course  till  it  culminated  in  the  monstrous  style  of  Fronto. .  In 
the  courts  judges,  juries  and  audiences  alike  demanded  what 
was  startling,  quaint  or  epigrammatic,  and  the  speakers  practised 
a  thousand  tricks  to  satisfy  the  demand.  Oratory  became  above 
all  things  an  an  whose  last  thought  was  to  conceal  itsdf.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  Quintilian's  forensic  efforts  won  for  him 
no  lasting  reputation  among  his  coimtrymen. 

The  Institutio  Oraloria  is  one  long  protest  against  the  tastes 
of  the  age.  Starting  with  the  maxim  of  Cato  the  Censor  that 
the  orator  is  "  the  good  man  who  is  skilled  in  spealung,"  Quin- 
tilian takes  his  future  orator  at  birth  and  shows  how  this  good- 
ness of  character  and  skill  in  speaking  may  be  best  produced. 
No  detail  of  training  in  infancy,  boyhood  or  youth  is  too  petty 
for  his  attention.  Tlie  parts  of  the  work  which  relate  to  general 
education  are  of  great  interest  and  importance.  (Quintilian 
postulates  the  widest  culture;  there  is  no  form  of  knowledge 
from  which  something  may  not  be  extracted  for  his  purpose; 
and  he  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  method  in  education. 
He  ridicules  the  fashion  of  the  day,  which  hurried  over  pre- 
liminary cultivation,  and  allowed  men  to  grow  grey  while 
deckiming  in  the  schools,  where  nature  and  reality  were  for- 
gotten. Yet  he  develops  all  the  technicalities  of  rhetoric  with 
a  fulness  to  which  we  find  no  parallel  in  andent  literature. 
Even  in  this  portion  of  the  work  the  illustrations  are  so  apposite 
and  the  style  so  dignified  and  yet  sweet  that  the  modem  reader, 
whose  initisd  interest  in  rhetoric  is  of  necessity  faint,  is  carried 
along  with  much  less  fatigue  than  is  necessary  to  master  most 
parU  of  the  rhetorical  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero.  Quin- 
tilian's literary  sympathies  are  extraordinarily  wide.  .When 
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obliged  to  condemn,  as  in  the  case  of  Seneca,  he  bestows  gener- 
ous  and  even  extravagant  praise  on  such  merit  as  he  can  find. 
He  can  cordially  admire  even  Sallust,  the  true  fountain-head 
of  the  style  which  he  combats,  while  he  will  not  suffer  Lucilius 
to  lie  under  the  aspersions  of  Horace.  Hie  passages  in  which 
Quintilian  reviews  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  justly 
^ebrated.  Hie  judgments  which  he  passes  may  be  in  many 
instances  traditional,  but,  looking  to  all  the  dromistances 
of  the  time,  it  seems  remarkable  that  there  should  then  have 
lived  at  Rome  a«single  man  who  could  make  them  his  own 
and  give  them  expression.  The  form  in  which  these  judgments 
are  rendered  is  admirable.  The  gentle  justness  of  the  senti- 
ments b  accompanied  by  a  curious  felidty  of  phrase.  Who 
can  forget  '*  the  immortal  swiftness  of  Sallust,"  or  "  the  milky 
richness  of  lAvy,"  or  how  "  Horace  soars  now  and  then,  and 
b  full  of  sweetness  and  grace,  and  in  his  varied  forms  and  phrases 
is  most  fortunately  bold  "?  Ancient  literary  criticism  perhaps 
touched  iu  highest  point  in  the  hands  of  Quintilian. 

To  comprehensive  sympathy  and  dear  intellectual  vision 
Quintilian  added  refined  tenderness  and  freedom  from  self- 
assertion.  Taking  him  all  in  all,  we  may  say  that  his  person- 
ality must  have  been  the  most  attractive  of  his  time— more 
winning  and  at  the  same  time  more  lofty  than  that  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  his  pupil,  into  whom  no  small  portion  of  the 
master's  spirit,  and  even  tome  tincture  of  the  master's  literary 
taste,  was  instilled.  It  does  not  surprise  us  to  hear  that  Quin- 
tilian attributed  any  success  he  won  as  a  pleader  to  his  command 
of  pathos,  a  quality  in  which  his  great  guide  Cicero  excelled. 
In  spite  of  some  extravagances  of  phrase,  Quintilian's  lament 
(in  his  sixth  book)  for  his  girl-wife  and  his  boy  of  great  promise 
is  the  roost  pathetic  of  all  the  lamentations  for  bereavement 
in  which  Latin  literature  is  so  rich.  In  his  precq>ts  about 
early  education  Quintilian  continually  shows  his  shrinking 
from  crudty  and  oppression. 

Quintilian  for  the  most  part  avoids  passing  opinions  on 
the  problems  of  philosophy,  religion  and  politics.  The  pro- 
fessed philosopher  he  dislikMi  almost  as  much  as  did  Isocrates. 
He  deemed  that  ethics  formed  the  only  valuable  part  of  philo- 
sophy and  that  ethical  teaching  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  rhetoricians.  In  the  divine  government  of  the  tmiverse 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  more  than  ornamental  faith,  though 
he  doubted  the  immortality  of  the  souL  As  to  politics  Quin- 
tilian, like  others  of  his  time,  fdt  free  to  eulogize  the  great 
anti-Caesarean  leaders  of  the  dying  republic,  but  only  because 
the  assumption  was  universal  that  the  system  they  had  cham- 
pioned was  gone  for  ever.  But  Quintilian  did  not  trouble 
himself,  as  Statins  did,  to  fling  stones  at  the  emperors  Caligula 
and  Nero,  who  had  missed  their  deification.  He  makes  no 
remark,  laudatory  or  otherwise,  on  the  government  of  any 
emperor  before  Domitian.  No  character  figured  more  largely 
in  the  rhetorical  controversies  of  the  schools  than  the  ideal 
despot,  but  no  word  ever  betrayed  a  consdousness  that  the 
actual  occupant  of  the  PaUtine  might  exemplify  the  theme. 
Quintilian  has  often  been  reproached  with  his  flattery  of  Domi- 
tian. No  doubt  it  was  fulsome.  But  it  is  confined  to  two 
or  three  passages,  not  thrust  continually  upon  the  reader,  as 
by  Statins  and  Martial.  To  refuse  the  charge  of  Domitian's 
expected  successors  would  have  been  perilous,  and  equally 
perilous  would  it  have  been  to  omit  from  the  Instttutip  Oratoria 
all  mention  of  the  emperor.  And  there  was  at  the  time  only 
one  dialect  in  which  a  man  of  letters  could  speak  who  set  any 
value  on  his  personal  safety.  There  was  a  choice  between 
extinction  and  the  writing  ctf  a  few  sentences  in  the  loath- 
some court  language,  whidi  might  serve  as  an  ofi&dal  test  of 
loyalty. 

The  Latin  of  Quintilian  is  not  always  free  from  the  faults  of 
style  which  he  condemns  in  others.  It  also  exhibits  many  of  the 
usa^  and  constructions  which  are  characteristic  of  the  silver 
Latm.  But  no  writer  of  the  decadence  departs  less  widely  from 
the  best  models  of  the  late  republican  period.  The  language  is  on 
the  whole  clear  and  simple,  and  varied  without  resort  to  rhetorical 
devices  and  poetical  conceits.  Besides  the  InstUuHe  Oratoria, 
there  hava  come  down  to  us  under  Quintilian's  name  19  longer 


(ed.  Lehnert.  1905)  and  145  ihortcr  (ed.  Ritter.  1884)  i 

or  school  exerciutions  on  themes  like  those  in  tbt  CMSrawrnw  a 
Seneca  the  dder.  The  longer  pierce  Att  ctrtmlnly  not  Quintiliafl'i. 
The  shorter  wtrc  probably  publi^ihH,  li  not  by  hmn^U,  at  least  fix^ 
notes  taken  at  his  l«sons.  U  i*  «iranK«f  that  thtv  could  ever  havr 
been  supposed  to  belong  lo  a  btcr  ceniury:  the  style  proda^i 
them  to  be  o(  Quintiiu.n'n  Khaol  a.nd  timt*  Tht:  works  of  Qus- 
tilian  have  o(irn  bc¥n  edittd.  Of  the  cditkms  ot  the  whole  works 
the  chief  is  thai  by  Burmann  itj^)i  of  the  lAsiUutw  Onsignt 
that  by  Spahling,  complied  by  Zumpt  and  Boi^nell  (1798-1^34. 
5th  ed.,  Mcistcr,  1&S3,  the  List  vol u me  contajjiLng  a  lexicon),  aad 
that  by  Halm  (r86S)rand  brother  by  McLster  (ift86);Eng.  tiaas.. 
'.  S.  Watson  {i&5<i).     The  tenth  book  of  the  ImstUmtip  Oratana 
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often  bttci   ^^\uinir]y  edited,  aa  hy  Kxueger   (ed.  3,    1888), 
non  (189  J I ,  B..  n  1 1 K  ]  I ,  ^  liyor  and  a  timers.  (J,  S.  R.) 


QUIMTUS  SMYRNAEUS,  Greek  epic  poet,  probably  floorisbed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century  a.d.  He  b  sometimes 
called  Quintus  Calaber,  becaxise  the  only  MS.  of  his  poem  was 
discovered  at  Otranto  in  Calabria  by  Cardinal  Besaarion  in 
1450.  According  to  his  own  account  (xiL  310),  be  tried  his 
hand  at  poetry  in  his  early  youth,  while  tending  sheep  st 
Smyrna.  His  epic  in  fotuteen  books,  known  as  Td  /mff  "Qm^or 
or  Posthomcrica,  takes  up  the  tale  of  Troy  at  the  point  where 
Homer's  Iliad  breaks  off  (the  death  of  Hector),  and  carries  h 
down  to  the  capture  of  the  dty  by  the  Greeks.  The  first  &\x 
books,  which  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  Aeikiofis  of  Arctinus 
of  Miletus,  describe  the  doughty  deeds  and  deaths  of  PenthesGda 
the  Amazon,  of  Memnon,  son  of  the  Morning,  and  of  Achilles:  the 
funeral  games  in  honour  of  Achilles,  the  contest  for  the  arms  «' 
Achilles  and  the  death  of  Ajax.  The  remaining  books  rdaie 
the  exploits  of  Neoptolemus,  Euxypylus  and  DeSjphobus,  the 
deaths  of  Paris  and  Oenone,  the  capture  of  Troy  by  means  of 
the  wooden  horse,  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena  at  the  grave  of 
Achilles,  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  dispersal  by 
the  storm.  The  poet  has  no  originality;  in  conceptioa  and  style 
his  work  is  dosdy  modelled  on  Homer.  His  materials  are 
borrowed  from  the  cyclic  poems  from  which  Virgil  (with  idMse 
works  he  was  probably  acquainted)  also  drew,  in  partkclsr 
the  Aethiofds  of  Arctinus  and  the  Little  Iliad  of  Lesches^ 

Editto  princeps  by  Aldus  Manutius  (i^);  KCchly  (ed.  major 
with  ebborate  prolegomena,  1850;  ed.  minor,  1853);  Z.  ZuBBKr- 
mann  (author  of  other  valuable  articles  on  the  poet),  (i 891):  see 
also   Kehmptxov,   De  Quinti  Smymaei   Fontibus   ac    Mytkff^tm 

51889);  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve.  Etude  sur  .  .  .  QnsMie  de  Smyrwi 
1857) ;  F.  A.  Fsley,  QuiiUus  Smymaeus  and  the"  Homer  "  oftke^efk 
*oets  (1879):  G.  W.  Paschal.  A  Study  of  Qmimtms  Smynoas 
(Chicago,  1904). 

QUIPUS  {Khipus,  Qippcs),  the  andent  Peruvian  name  for  s 
method  of  recording  which  was  in  tise  at  the  time  of  the  arrirsl 
of  the  Spaniards.  It  consisted  of  a  cord  two  feet  in  length  to 
which  were  attached  a  series  of  knotted-strings  (Peniv.  fmfu, 
a  knot)  hanging  like  a  fringe.  These  strings  were  colooml 
and  the  knots,  thdr  number  and  size,  their  distance  apart,  ibe 
colours,  the  order  in  which  the  coloured  threads  hung,  all  h^ 
a  signification,  e.g.  white  was  silver,  yellow  gold;  white  meuA 
peace,  red  war,  &c.  In  this  manner  a  rough  register  of  im- 
portant events,  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  and  other 
statistics  was  kept,  the  quipus  even  constituting  a  rude  history 
of  the  people.  They  were  also  much  used  for  cooveying  ocdm 
to  military  chids  in  the  provinces. 

The  idea  of  knotted  strings  to  aid  memory  is  so  simpk  that 
it  is  common  to  many  peoples.  A  Pdew  islander,  visitiag 
England,  knotted  stribgs  as  a  diary  of  all  that  strudt  him  duriaf 
his  travels.  In  the  Ilawaiian  Islands  native  carriers  have 
knotted-string  records  of  their  rounds.  The  Peruvian  quipas 
is  simply  the  perfecting  of  a  system  of  mnemonics  GoaunoB  to 
the  Red  Indians.     See  also  WAMPtm. 

QUIRE  (in  earlier  forms  quaeff  qnair  and  qmerc,  from  the 
O.  Fr.  quaier,  modem  CdJUier,  a  copy-book,  naanitacript  book; 
Lat.  quatemif  set  of  four,  from  quattuor),  originally  the  tens 
for  four  sheets  of  paper  or  parchment  folded  so  as  to  make 
dght  leaves,  the  ordinary  imit  in  manuscripts  and  eariy  priated 
books;  the  term  is  now  chiefly  applied  to  a  twentieth  part  of  a 
ream  of  writing  paper,  twenty-four  sheets.  In  bookbiodug 
and  publishing  the  expression  "  in  quires  "  is  used  of  the  sheets 
of  a  book  when  not  folded  or  bound.    ^Quire  "  w 
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used  of  a  small  book  contained  in  a  single  quixe  of  paper,  and 
80  is  frequently  found  in  the  title  of  short  poenu,  treatises, 
&c.  A  familiar  example  is  the  Kingis  Quair  of  King  James  I. 
of  Scotland.  "  Choir,"  a  body  of  singers  or  the  part  of  a  church 
where  the  singers  sit,  was  formerly  spelled  '*  quire,"  following 
the  pronunciation  of  the  word  (See  Caoa). 

QUIRINUS*  the  Sabine  name  of  the  god  Mars,  probably  an 
adjective  meaning  "  wielder  of  the  spear  "  (Quiris,  cf.  Janus 
Quirinus).  Other  suggested  etjrmologies  are:  (x)  from  the 
Sabine  town  Cures;  (a)  from  airia,  ix,  he  was  the  god  of  the 
Roman  state  as  represented  by  the  thirty  curies.  A.  B.  Cook 
(Class.  Rev.  xviii.,  p.  368)  explains  Quirinus  as  the  oak-god 
iquercus) ,  and  Quirites  as  the  men  oif  the  oaken  spear.  From  early 
times  he  was  worshipped  at  Rome  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  whither, 
according  to  tradition,  a  body  of  Sabines  under  Titus  Tatius 
bad  migrated  from  Cures  and  taken  up  their  abode.  In  the 
religious  system  of  Numa,  Quirinus  and  Mars  were  both  recog- 
nized as  divine  beings,  distinct  but  of  similar  attributes  and 
functions;  thus,  like  Mars,  Quirinus  was  at  once  a  god  of  war 
and  a  nature  god,  the  protector  of  fields  and  flocks.  Subse- 
quently, at  the  end  of  the  republic,  Quirinus  became  identified 
with  the  deified  Romulus,  son  of  Mars.  One  of  the  greater 
flamens  was  attached  to  the  service  of  Quirinus,  a  second 
college  of  Salii  founded  in  his  honour,  and  a  festival  "  Quirin- 
alia  "  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  Februaiy,  the  day  of  the  sup- 
posed translation  of  Romulus  to  heaven.  Old  Roman  formuUe 
of  prayer  mention  a  Hora  Quixini,  his  female  cult  associate, 
afterwards  identified  with  Henilia,  the  wife  of  Romulus. 

The  name  was  also  borne  by  the  following  saints:  (i)  a  Roman 
tribune  who  suffered  martyroom  under  Hadrian;  (3)  a  bishop  of 
Siscia  in  Pannonia;  (3)  the  patron  of  the  Tcgemsee  in  Bavaria, 
beheaded  in  Rome  in  269  and  invoked  by  those  suffering  from  eout. 
The  petroleum  (Quirinus-oil)  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lake  takes  its  name  from  him. 

QUIRITBS  (literally  "  spearmen  ";  see  (Quirinus),  the  earliest 
name  of  the  burgesses  of  Rome.  Combined  in  the  phrase 
*'  populus  Romanus  (Quirites  (or  (^ritium)  "  it  denoted  the 
individual  dtizen  as  contrasted  with  the  community.  Hence 
ius  QuiriHuM  in  Roman  law  is  full  Roman  citizenship.  Subse- 
quently the  term  lost  the  military  •  associations  due  to  the 
originid  conception  of  the  people  as  a  body  of  warriors,  and  was 
applied  (sometimes  in  a  deprecatory  sense,  cf.  Tac.  Ann.  i.  42) 
to  the  Romans  in  domestic  affairs,  Roman*  being  reserved  for 
foreign,  affairs.  (For  the  distinction  between  (^uiritary  and 
praetorian  ownership,  see  Roman  Law.) 

QUITO,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  the  see  of  an 
archbishopric  covering  the  same  territory,  and  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Pichincha,  in  laL  o"  14'  S.,  long.  79*  45"  W., 
about  XX4  m.  from  the  Padfic  coast  and  165  m.  in  a  direct  line 
N.  E.  of  Guayaquil,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway 
completed  in  1908.  Pop.  (1906}  50,840,  of  whom  1365  were 
foreigners,  mostly  Colombians.  It  occupies  a  small  basin  of 
the  great  central  plateau  formed  by  the  volcano  Pichincha 
on  the  W.,  the  Puengasi  ridge  on  the  E.,  and  ridges  N.  and  S. 
formed  by  spurs  from  the  eastern  side  of  Pichincha.  The 
ground  upon  which  the  city  is  built  is  uneven  and  is  traversed 
from  W.  to  £.  by  two  deep  ravines  {quebradas),  one  of  whicK 
is  arched  over  in  great  part  to  preserve  the  alignment  of 
the  streets,  the  drainage  of  which  escapes  through  a  cleft  in 
the  ridge  northward  to  the  phun  of  Tumbaco.  The  dty  is 
in  great  part  kid  out  in  rectanguUtf  squares,  the  streeU 
running  nearly  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  The 
houses  of  Qmto  are  chiefly  of  the  old  Spanish  or  Moorish  style. 
The  building  material  in  general  use  is  sun-dried  bricks,  which 
in  the  better  houses  is  covered  with  plaster  or  stucco.  The 
public  buildings  are  of  the  heavy  Spanish  type.  Facing  the 
principal  square  (Plaza  Mayor),  and  occupying  the  whole  S.  side, 
is  the  cathedral;  on  the  W.  side  is  the  government  palace; 
on  the  N.  the  archbishop's  palace;  and  on  the  £.  the  munidpal 
hall.  The  elevation  of  this  phua  is  9343  ft.  above  sea-level. 
The  finest  building  in  the  dty  is  the  Jesuits'  church, 
whose    facade  is  covered   with   elaborate   carving.    Among 


public  institutions  are  the  university,  which  occupies  part  of 
the  old  Jesuit  college,  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  eleven 
laige  monastic  institutions,  sue  of  which  are  for  nuns.  One 
of  the  convents,  that  of  San  Francisco,  covers  a  whole  block, 
and  ranks  among  the  largest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
worid.  A  part  of  it  is  in  rums,  and  another  part  has  been  for 
some  time  used  aa  military  barracks  by  the  government.  The 
univerrity  has  faculties  of  theology,  Uw  and  medicine,  and  has 
200  to  350  students,  but  it  is  antiquated  in  character  and  poorly 
supported.  The  eminent  botanist  and  chemist,  Dr  William 
Jameson  (x796-x87a),  was  a  member  of  its  faculty  for  many 
years.  The  dty  has  no  laige  commercial  bouses,  and  only  an 
insignificant  export  trade,  chiefly  hides  and  forest  products 
from  the  wooded  mountain  slopes  near  by.  Religious  paintings 
of  a  medieval  type  are  produced  in  large  numbers  and  exported. 
The  native  manufactures  include  tanned  leather,  saddles,  shoes, 
ponchos,  woollen  and  cotton  doth,  fibre  sandsils  and  sacking, 
blankets,  coarse  matting  and  coarse  woollen  carpets.  Superior 
hand-maide  carpets  are  also  made,  and  Quito  artisans  show  much 
skill  in  wood  carvings  and  in  gold  and  silver  works;  the  women 
excel  in  fine  needlework  and  lace-making. 

C^uito  derives  its  name  from  the  Quitus,  who  inhabited  the 
locality  a  long  time  before  the  Spanish  conquest.  In  X533 
Sebastian  Benalcazar  took  peaceable  possessbn  of  the  native 
town  (which  had  been  successivly  a  capital  of  the  Seyris  and 
Incas),  and  in  1541  it  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  Spanish  dty. 
Its  full  title  was  San  Francisco  del  Quito,  and  it  was  capital  of 
the  province  or  presidency  of  Quito  down  to  the  end  of  Spanish 
colonial  rule.  It  has  suffered  repeatedly  from  earthquakes,  the 
greatest  damage  occurring  from  those  of  1797  and  X859. 

QUIVER,  a  case  for  holding  arrows.  The  word  is  taken 
from  O.  Fr.,  where  it  appears  in  such  forms  as  quitre,  auwrs 
or  coivre.  This  is  apparently  Cognate  with  the  O.  £.  cccer, 
Ger.  Kdcker,  quiver  or  case.  The  ultimate  origin  is  obscure, 
and  the  medieval  Latin  and  Greek  words  cucurum  and  zo6ffovpop 
are  stated  to  be  from  the  German.  The  word  meaning  "  to 
shake  "  or  "  tremble  "  must  be  distinguished;  this  is  connected 
with  "  quaver,"  "  quake  ";  the  New  English  Dictionary  takes 
these  words  to  be  onomatopoeic  in  origin. 

QUOINS  (an  old  variant  spelling  of  "  coin,"  from  Lat.  cuntuSt 
a  wedge),  in  architecture,  the  term  for  the  external  angle  of  a 
building,  generally  applied  to  the  ashlar  masonry  employed 
to  stop  the  rubble  masonry  or  brickwork  of  the  wall  at  the 
angles,  as  also  of  buttresses,  doorways  or  projecting  features. 
In  Saxon  work  the  quoins  were  buUt  with  large  stones  laid 
horizontally  and  vertically  in  alternate  courses,  technically 
known  as  "  long  and  short  "  work.  Sometimes,  to  give  greater 
importance  to  the  angles  of  towers,  the  quoin  stones  are  rus- 
ticated, and  this  treatment  is  found  extensively  employed  in 
andent  Gennan  towns.  At  Eastbury  Manor  House  in  Essex, 
built  in  brick,  the  quoins  at  the  angles  of  the  walls,  doorway 
and  windows  were  plastered  in  imitation  of  stonework. 

QUOITS  (O.  Fr.  coiUr,  quoilcr,  to  incite),  a  pastime  resembling 
the  ancient  discus-throwing  which  formed  one  of  the  five  games 
of  the  Greek  pentathlon  (see  Discus),  the  twq  main  differences 
between  the  andent  and  modem  sports  being  that  the  quoit  is 
ring-shaped  (one  surface  being  rounded,  the  other — the  back — 
being  flat)  and  is  lighter  than  the  discus,  and  its  throwing  is 
a  test  rather  of  accuracy  than  strength.  Few  traces  of  a  game 
resembling  quoits  can  be  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
its  origin  may  be  sought  for  on  the  borderland  of  Scotland  and 
England.  There  are  references  to  it  in  the  Midlands  dating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  xsth  century,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
games  prohibited  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II. 
in  favour  of  archery.  Ascham,  in  his  ToxopkUus  (x545)t  says 
that  "quoiting  be  too  vile  for  scholars,"  and  in  old  times  it  was 
chiefly  played  by  the  working  classes,  who  often  used  horse- 
shoes for  want  of  quoits,  a  custom  still  prevailing  in  country 
districts.  According  to  the  modem  rules,  slightly  modified  from 
the  code  drawn  up  in  X869,  two  iron  or  steel  pina  18  yds. 
apart  are  driven  into  the  ground,  leaving  x  in.  exposed.  Each 
ia  situated  in  the  centre  of  an  "  end,"  a  circle  of  stiff  day  3  ^^ 
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in  diameter.  The  quoits,  made  of  iron,  may  be  of  any  weight, 
but  are  usually  about  9  lb  each.  They  must  not  exceed  8}  in. 
in  diameter,  or  be  less  than  3}  in.  in  the  bore,  or  more  than 
3|  in.  in  the  web.  When  delivering  his  quoit  a  player  must 
stand  within  4  ft.  6  in.  of  the  centre  of  the  end  and  at  its  side. 
Matches  are  played  between  teams  or  individuals,  the  object  of 
the  game  being  to  throw  the  quoit  as  near  to  the  pin  as  possible, 
a  "  ringer,"  i.e,  a  quoit  actually  surrounding  the  pin,  counting 
two,  and  a  quoit  nearer  to  the  pin  than  any  of  the  adversary.'s, 
coimting  one.  A  match  may  be  for  any  number  of  points, 
the  team  or  player  scoring  that  number  first  being  the  winner. 
In  championship  matches  all  quoits  farther  than  18  in.  from 
the  end,  are  foul  and  removed.  AU  measurements  are  made 
from  the  middle  of  the  pin  to  the  nearest  edge  of  the  quoit. 
If  one  or  more  quoits  are  lapped,  the  one  most  accessible  is  first 
measured  and  withdrawn.  All  quoits  on  their  backs  are  a  foul. 
The  general  principle  of  curling,  to  drive  the  opponents'  quoiu 
away  from  the  pin  and  phice  one's  own  near  or  on  it,  is  followed. 

Scotland,  Lancashire  and  the  Midlands  are  the  principal 
centres  of  quoiting  in  Great  Britain.  In  Scotland  the  game  is 
patronized  by  the  Curling  Qubs,  and  this  is  also  the  case  in  the 
United  States  ahd  Canada.  Billy  Hodson  was  champion  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  and  his  trip 
to  America  in  the  early  'sixties  is  of  historical  interest,  as  it 
resulted  in  two  contests  for  the  championship  of  the  world 
with  James  McLaren  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
who  was  champion  of  America.  One  hard-fought  match  was 
won  by  each,  the  deciding  one  remaining  unplayed.  The 
championship  of  America  is  rewarded  by  the  "Bell  Medal," 
presented  by  the  Grand  National  Curling  Qub  of  America. 

QUORUM  (Lat.  for  "  of  whom  "),  in  its  general  sense,  a  term 
denoting  the  number  of  members  of  any  body  of  persons  whose 
presence  is  requisite  in  order  that  business  may  be  validly 
transacted  by  the  body  or  its  acts  be  legal.  The  term  is  de- 
rived from  the  wording  of  the  commission  appointing  justices 
of  the  peace  which  appoints  them  all,  jointly  and  severally 
to  keep  the  peace  in  the  county  named.  It  also  runs—  "  We 
have  aJso  assigned  you,  and  every  two  or  more  of  you  (of  whom 
[quorum],  any  one  of  you  the  aforesaid  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  we  will 
shall  be  one)  our  justices  to  inquire  the  truth  more  fully," 
whence  the  justices  so-named  were  usuaUy  called  .justices  of 
the  quorum.  The  term  was  afterwards  applied  to  all  justices, 
and  subsequently  by  transference,  to  the  number  of  members 
of  a  body  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  its  business.  No 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  number  of  members  of 
which  a  quorum  should  consist;  its  sixe  is  usually  prescribed 
by  definite  enactment  or  provision;  it  is  entirely  a  matter  for 
self-constituted  bodies  as  to  what  their  quorum  shall  be,  and 
it  usually  depends  on  the  size  of  the  body.  In  bodies  which 
owe  their  existence  to  an  act  of  the  legislature,  the  necessary 
quorum  is  usuaUy  fixed  by  statute.  In  England,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  three  form  a  quorum,  though  on  a  division  there 
must  be  thirty  members  present.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
forty  members,  including  the  Speaker,  form  a  quorum.  The 
quorum  of  a  standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
seven,  and  of  the  House  of  Commons,  twenty. 

QUOTA,  a  proportional  share  or  part  that  is  due  from  or 
to  any  person  or  body  of  persons,  in  Med.  Lat.  quota,  sc.  pars, 
from  quotus,  an  adjective  formed  from  quot,  how  many.  The 
word  first  appears  in  connexion  with  the  levying  of  men,  money 
or  supplies  for  military  and  naval  purposes  from  districts, 
towns  or  seaports,  and  thus  is  equivalent  to  **  contingent  " 
(Lat.  contingere,  to  happen  to,  fall  lo  one's  lot  or  share,  cum, 
with,  and  langere,  to  touch),  used  since  the  i8th  century  specific- 
ally of  a  contribution  of  men  or  ships  according  to  a  scale  fixed 
between  the  contracting  parties. 

QUOTATION,  a  passage  repeated  from  the  writings  or  speech 
of  another.    The  verb  "  to  quote "  comes  from  Med.  Lat. 


quotareiirom  quot,  how  many),  to  refer  to  by  numbers,  ix.  ol 
[>age,  chapter,  &c.,  also  to  separate  into  chapters,  vexses,  ftc 
The  term  is  also  specifically  applied  to  the  statement  o£  the 
ciirrent  prices  of  goods  and  commodities,  and  of  stocks  and 
shares  (see  Stock  Exchange). 

Useful  lists  of  ramiUar  quctatians  may  be  found  in  the  fatlo«ijBe: — 
H.  T.  Riley,  DittuiHaty  of  Lciin  and  Gfeek  Quotatimu^  td.  »ibjB: 
P.  H.  Dalbl^c,  Dkii^^HtiTy  1^ Bngthk  Qu*iaiioRs  {ifigib};m  tb*  hcw 
■eries,  T.  B  Harbqtilt,  Clannai  Qaatatwns  (i^^}.  snd  X  B- 
Harbottlo  and  P.  H.  Dalbbc,  Frfruh  ani  liaium  Quffta^^mg  (t^av: 
Robinsoii   Smith.  English  Qiiit(aiwns  (nA.)\  H-   P.  ^oaa^  A   Si^ 


DictioiuU''  of  FoTtitn  Pitrascs  and  Qojjtcof  Qmaiatijsmi;  j\  IC  He 
and  A.  1.,  Ward,  The  Cyclopaedia  oj  Fratiuai  (^tatvgmt,  £*-iiJi 
and  Latin  (iS^.*)^  Cj§sc]I  a  B<y\^k  of  QuoiaHoni  (1901):  J.  BArtjerA. 
Familiar  QuohUioni .  ,  .in  Anci^eni  and  Modrm  Liitralttrr  (190^.% 
in  Notes  and  Qnniei,  the  indices  to  the  vahQQj  serica  ooataizL, 
grouped  under  the  heading  "  Quotation."  a  large  number  of  oot- 
of-the-way  quotations. 

QUO  WARRANTO,  in  English  law,  the  name  given  to  aa 
ancient  prerogative  writ  calling  upon  any  person  usurping  any 
office,  franchise,  liberty  or  privilege  belonging  to  the  Crown,  to 
show  "  by  what  warrant "  he  maintained  his  claim,  the  ooss 
being  on  the  defendant.  It  lay  also  for  non-user  or  mistiser  of 
an  office,  &c.  If  the  Crown  succeeded,  judgment  of  fodcatuie 
or  ousterlemain  was  given  against  the  defendant.  The  pro- 
cedure was  regulated  by  statute  as  eariy  as  1278  (the  sUtute  of 
Quo  Warranto,  6  Edw.  I.  c.  i),  passed  in  consequence  of  the 
commission  of  quo  warranto  issued  by  Edward  I.  A  distrnrtim 
was  drawn  in  the  report  between  libertates,  jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  lord  as  lord,  and  regalia,  jurisdiction  excrdsed  by  Crown 
grant.  After  a  time  the  cumbrousness  and  inoMivcnience  of 
the  ancient  practice  led  to  its  being  superseded  by  the  modern 
form  of  an  Iniformation  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  varranio,  odiibiied 
in  the  King's  Bench  Division  either  by  the  attorney-general  <x 
officio  or  by  the  king's  coroner  and  attorney  at  the  instancy  of 
a  private  person  called  the  relator.  The  information  wiH  not 
be  issued  except  by  leave  of  the  court  on  proper  cmuae  being 
shown.  It  .does  not  lie  where  there  has  been  no  user  or  when 
the  office  has  determined.  Nor  does  it  lie  for  the  osorpatkia 
of  every  kind  of  office.  But  it  lies  where  the  office  is  ol  a  pabik 
nature  and  created  by  statute,  even  though  it  is  not  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  Where  the  usurpatka 
is  of  a  municipal  office  the  information  is  regulated  by  9  Anne  c 
25  (171 1),  under  which  the  defendant  may  be  fined  and  judg- 
ment of  ouster  given  agamst  him,  and  costs  may  be  granted  for 
or  against  the  relator.  Such  an  information  must,  in  the  case 
of  boroughs  within  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  1882,  be 
brought  within  twelve  months  after  disqualification  (s.  225); 
in  the  case  of  other  boroughs,  within  six  years  after  the  defendant 
first  took  upon  himself  the  office  (32  Geo.  III.  c.  58,  s.  a).  The 
information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto,  though  nominally  a 
criminal,  has  long  been  really  a  civil  proceeding,  and  has  recently 
been  expressly  declared  to  be  so  (Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
Act  1884,  s.  15).  In  cases  not  falling  within  9  Anne  c.  2s, 
judgment  of  ouster  is  not  usually  given.  The  most  famocs 
historical  instance  of  quo  warranto  was  the  actk»  taken  against 
the  corporation  of  London  by  Charles  II.  in  1684.  The  King's 
Bench  adjudged  the  charter  and  franchises  of  the  city  of  London 
to  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown  {Slate  Trials,  vol.  viii.  X039).  This 
judgment  was  reversed  by  2  Will.  &  Mary,  sess.  x,  c.  8;  and  it 
was  further  enacted,  in  limitation  of  the  prerogative,  that  the 
franchises  of  the  city  should  never  be  seized  or  forejudged  on 
pretence  of  any  forfeiture  or  misdemeanour.  In  Scotland  the 
analogous  procedure  is  by  action  of  declarator. 

In  the  United  States  the  right  to  a  public  office  is  tried  by 
quo  warranto  or  similar  procedure,  regulated  by  the  state  U«&- 
Proceedings  by  quo  warranto  Ue  in  a  United  States  court  for  the 
removal  of  persons  holding  office  contrary  to  art.  xiv.  s.  3  of  the 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  (act  of  the  31st  oC  May  1870^ 
c.  14). 
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RTHE  twentieth  letter  In  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  the 
nineteenth  in  the  numerical  Greek,  the  seventeenth  in  the 
ordinary  Greek  and  the  Latin  and  (owing  to  the  addition 
of  J)  the  eighteenth  in  the  English.  lu  earliest  form  in 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  when  written  from  right  to  left  was 
Ai  thus  resembling  the  symbol  for  D  with  one  side  of  the 
triangle  prolonged.  In  Aramaic  and  other  Semitic  scripts 
which  were  modified  by  opening  the  heads  of  the  letters,  the 
symbol  in  time  became  verv  much  changed.  Greek,  however, 
maintained  the  original  form  with  slight  variations  from  place 
to  place.  Not  infrequently  in  the  Greek  alphabets  of  Asia 
Minor  and  occasionally  also  in  the  West,  R  was  written  as  D» 
thus  introducing  a  confusion  with  D  (q.v,).  Elsewhere  a  short 
tail  was  added,  as  occasionally  in  the  island  of  Melos,  in  Attica 
and  in  western  Greece,  but  nowhere  does  this  seem  to  have 
been  universal.  The  earliest  Latin  forms  are  exactly  like 
the  Greek.  Thus  in  the  very  early  inscriptions  found  in  the 
Forum  in  1899  R  appears  as  9  (from  right  to  left),  p  and 
D  (from  left  to  right).  Later  the  forms  P  and  R  come  in; 
sometimes  the  back  is  not  quite  connected  m  the  middle  to 
the  upright,  when  the  form  1<  is  produced.  The  name  of  the 
Semitic  symbol  is  RCsh;  why  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks  RhO 
(Aw)  is  not  clear.  The  h  which  accompanies  r  in  the  trans- 
literation of  Greek  p,  indicates  that  it  was  breathed,  not  voiced, 
in  pronunciation.  No  consonant  varies  more  in  pronunciation 
than  r.  According  to  Brockelmann,  the  original  Semitic  r 
was  probably  a  trilled  r ,  i^.  an  r  produced  by  allowing  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  to  vibrate  behind  the  teeth  while  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tongue  is  pressed  against  the  sockets  of  the  teeth. 
The  ordmary  English  r  is  also  produced  against  the  sockets  of 
the  teeth,  but  without  trilling;  another  r ,  also  untrilled,  which 
is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  is  produced 
by  turning  up  the  tip  of  the  tongue  behind  the  sockets  of  the 
teeth  till  the  tongue  acquires  something  of  a  spoon  shape. 
This,  which  is  also  common  in  the  languages  of  modem  Liidia, 
is  called  the  cerebral  or  cacuminal  r,  the  former  term,  which 
has  no  meaning  in  this  cormezion,  behig  only  a  bad  translation 
of  a  Sanscrit  term.  The  coounon  German  r  is  produced  by 
vibrations  of  the  uvula  at  the  end  of  the  soft  palate,  and  hence 
is  called  the  uvular  r.  There  are  also  many  other  varieties 
of  this  sound.  In  many  languages  r  is  able  to  form  syllables 
by  itself,  in  the  same  way  that  /,  m,  n  may  do,  as  in  the  English 
briule  ibntl),  writtm  {riln).  In  Europe  r  with  this  value  is 
most  conspicuous  in  Slavonic  languages  like  Bohemian  (Czech) 
and  Croatian;  in  English  r  in  this  function  is  replaced  by  a 
genuine  vowd  in  words  like  mother  {mafSd),  This  syUabic  r  is 
first  recorded  for  Sanscrit,  where  it  is  common,  but  is  replaced 
in  the  languages  descended  from  Sanscrit  by  r  and  a  vowel  or 
by  a  vowd  only,  according  to  the  position  in  which  it  occurs. 
Most  philologists  are  of  opinion  that  syUabic  r  existed  also  in  the 
mother-tongueof  the  Indo-European  languages.  (P.  Gi.) 

RAABB,  HEDWIO  (1844-X905),  German  actress,  was  bom 
in  Magdeburg  on  the  ard  of  December  1844,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  was  pUying  in  the  company  of  the  Thalia  theatre, 
Hamburg.  In  1864  she  joined  the  German  Court  theatre  at 
St  Petersburg,  touring  about  Germany  in  the  summer  with 
such  success  that  in  x868  she  relinquished  her  Russian  engage- 
ment to  devote  hersdf  to  starring.  In  1871  she  married  Albert 
Niemann  (b.  1831),  the  operatic  tenor.  She  excelled  in  classical 
r61es  like  Marianne  in  Goethe's  Gesckwiskr  and  FranziskA 
in  Minna  von  Bamkdm,  It  was  she  who  first  played  Ibsen 
in  Berlin.    She  died  on  the  axst  of  April  1905. 

RAABB,  WILHBLH  (1831-19x0),  German  novelist,  whose 
early  works  were  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Jakob 
Corvinus,  was  bom  at  Eschershausen  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick 
on  the  8th  of  September  X83X.  He  served  apprenticeship  at 
a  bookseller's  in  Magdeburg  for  four  years  (X849-X854);  but 
tiring  of  the  routine  of  business,  studied  philosophy  at  Berlin 


(1855-1857).  While  a  student  at  that  university  he.  pub- 
lished his  first  work.  Die  Ckronik  der  Sperlingsg<use-{iZs7),  which 
at  once  attained  to  great  popularity.  Raabe  next  returned  to 
Wolfenbttttd,  and  then  lived  (1862-1870)  at  Stuttgart,  where 
he  devoted  himself  entirdy  to  authorship  and  wrote  a  number 
of  novels  and  short  stories;  notably  Unseres  HerrgoUs  Kaitxlei 
(x86a);  Der  HungarpasUur  (1864);  Ahu  Tdfan  (1867)  and  Der 
Sckadderump  (1870).  In  1870  Raabe  removed  to  Bmnswick 
and  published  the  narratives  Horacker  (1876) — perhaps  his 
masterpiece;  Das  Odfdd  (1889);  Klostar  Lugau  (1894)  and 
Hastenbeck  (i899),and  numerous  other  stories.  The  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  Raabe*s  work  is  a  genial  humour  which 
reminds  us  occasionally  of  Dickens;  but  this  humour  is  often 
combined  with  a  pessimism  that  is  foreign  to  the  English 
novelist. 

Raabe's  GesammdU  EnMungfin  appeared  in  a  vols.  <i896-i90o) ; 
there  is  no  uniform  edition  of  his  laraer  novels.  See  P.  Gerber, 
Wilkeifn.  Raabe  (1897) :  A.  Otto,  Wilkdm  Raabe  (1899) ;  A.  Barteis, 
WOhelm  Raabe:  Vortrag  (1901). 

RABA  BBV  J06EPB  BBB  9AMA  (c.  280-352),  Babylonian 
rabbi  or  amora.  He  is  dosdy  associated  in  his  studies  with 
Abaye.  The  latter  was  head  of  the  Academy  at  Pumbeditha. 
Raba  founded  a  new  school  at  ^labuza,  which  eventually  be- 
came so  long  as  Raba  lived  the  only  academy  in  Babylonia 
(Persia).  The  development  of  Tahnudic  Law  (or  Halakhak) 
was  much  indebted  to  this  rabbi,  whose  influence  in  all  branches 
of  Jewish  learning  was  supreme.  His  friendship  with  the 
King  Sfaapur  II.  enabled  Raba  to  secure  a  rehuation  of  the 
oppressive  laws  enacted  against  the  Jews  of  Persia. 

See  Graetz,  History  of  the  Jews;  (Eng.  trans.,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xxi.); 
Bacher,  Agada  der  BabyLAmorOer,  p.  108,  &c  and  i  f 4-113.    (L  A.) 

RABAH  ZOBEIR  (d.  1900),  the  conqueror  of  Bomu  (an 
andent  sultanate  on  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Chad, 
induded  since  1890  in  British  Nigeria),  was  a  half -Arab,  half- 
negro  chidtain.  He  was  originally  a  slave  or  follower  of 
iZobeir  Pasha  (9.V.),  and  is  said  to  have  formed  one  of  the  party 
which  served  as  escort  to  Miss  Tinne  (9.V.)  in  her  journeys  in 
the  Bahr-d-Ghazal  in  1862-64.  In  1879,  Zobeir  being  in 
Egypt,  his  son  Suleiman  and  Rabah  were  in  command  of 
2^beir's  forces  in  the  Bahr-d-GhazaL  They  persisted  in  slave- 
raiding,  and  denied  the  khedive's  authority,  and  Colond  C.  G. 
Gordon  sent  against  them  Romolo  Gessi  Pasha.  Gessi  cap- 
tured Suleiman  and  routed  Rabah,  who  in  July  1879  fled  west- 
ward with  some  seven  hundred  Bazingirs  (black  slave  soldiers). 
He  made  hino^lf  master  of  Kreich  and  Dar  Banda,  countries 
to  the  south  and  south-west  of  WadaL  In  1884-85  he  was 
invited  by  Mahommed  Ahmed  (the  mahdi)  to  join  him  at 
Omdurman,  but  did  not  do  so.  According  to  one  account  he 
learnt  that  the  mahdi  intended,  had  he  gone  to  Omdurman, 
to  put  him  to  death.  In  1891  Paul  Crampd,  a  French  ex- 
plorer, was  killed  in  Dar  Banda  by  a  chieftain  tributary  to 
Rabah,  and  Crampd's  stores,  induding  300  rifles,  were  sent 
to  Rabah.  With  this  reinforcement  of  arms  he  marched 
towards  Wadai,  but  bdng  stoutly  opposed  by  the  people  of 
that  country  he  turned  west  and  esUblished  himself  in  Bag- 
irmi,  a  state  south-east  of  Lake  Chad.  In  1893  Rabah  over- 
threw the  sultan  of  Bomu.  In  his  administration  of  the  country 
he  showed  considerable  ability  and  a  sense  of  public  needs.  To 
the  British,  represented  by  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  Rabah 
gave  comparativdy  little  trouble.  Du^Jig  X894-95  he  con- 
tinually (but  unavailingly)  asked  the  company's  representatives 
at  YoU  and  Ibi  to  supply  him  with  gunpowder.  Rabah  then 
tried  threats,  and  in  X896  all  communication  between  him  and 
the  company  ceased.  Early  in  1897  he  began  an  advance 
in  the  direction  of  Kano,  the  most  important  dty  in  the  Fula 
empire.  The  news  of  the  crushing  defeat  by  Sir  George  Goldie 
of  the  Fula  at  Bida,  and  of  the  capture  of  Qlorin,  induced 
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Rabah  to  return  to  Bomu.  He  gave  the  British  no  further 
trouble,  but  turned  his  attention  to  the  French.  £mile  Gentil 
had  in  this  same  year  (1897)  reached  Lake  Chad,  via  the  Congo 
and  Bagirmi,  and  had  installed  a  French  resident  with  the 
sultan  of  Bagirmi.  As  soon  as  Gentil  had  withdrawn,  Rabah 
again  fell  upon  Bagirmi,  and  forced  sultan  and  resident  to  flee. 
In  1899  the  French  sent  an  expedition  to  reconquer  the  country, 
but  at  first  they  were  unsuccessfuL  In  the  summer  of  1899 
Rabah  attacked  and  routed  the  French  advanced  post,  held 
by  Naval-Lieutenant  Bretonnet,  and  the  latter  was  killed. 
In  October  following  another  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
French,  under  Captain  Robillot,  completely  defeated  Rabah, 
who  retreated  north-cast  towards  Wadai.  Gathering  a  fresh 
army,  he  returned  to  Bagirmi  and  joined  issue  with  the  French 
a  third  time.  In  a  battle  fought  on  the  a  2nd  of  April  1900 
Rabah  was  slain  and  his  host  defeated.  The  chieftain's  head 
was  cut  off  and  taken  to  the  French  camp.  In  this  engage- 
ment Major  Lamy,  the  French  commandant,  also  lost  his 
life. 

The  French  contmued  the  campaign  against  Rabah's  sons, 
two  of  whom  were  killed.  Rabah  had  left  instructions  that  if 
his  army  was  finally  defeated  by  the  French,  his  successor 
should  return  to  Bomu  and  make  friends  with  the  British. 
Rabah 's  third  son.  Fader- Allah,  accordingly  threw  himself 
entirely  upon  British  protection.  He  made  a  favourable  im- 
pression, and  it  was  contemplated  to  recognize  him  as  sultan  of 
Bomu.  However,  in  the  later  part  of  190X  Fader-Allah,  who 
had  3500  riflemen,  again  made  aggressive  movements  against 
the  French.  In  retaliation.  Captain  Dangeville  pursued  him 
into  British  territory.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Gujba,  Fader- 
AUah  being  defeated.  He  fled  mortally  wounded,  and  died 
the  same  night,  being  buried  in  the  bed  of  a  small  river,  the 
course  of  which  had  been  diverted  for  the  purpose. 

Connected  accounts  of  Rabah'*  career  are  contained  in  £.  Gentirs 
La  Chute  de  Vempire  de  Rabah  (Paris,  1902)  and  in  M.  von  Oppen- 
heim's  Rabeh  imd  das  Tschadseegebiet  (Berlin,  1902).         (F.  R.  C.) 

RABAT  (Ribdi)f  a  dty  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco, 
in  34*3'  N.,  6*46'  W.,  130  m.  S.  of  Cape  Spartd,  on  the 
southern  side  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bu  Ragrag,  which 
separates  it  from  Salli  on  the  northern  bank.  It  is  a  commercial 
town  of  about  26,000  to  30,000  inhabitants,  occupying  a  rocky 
plateau  and  surrounded  by  massive  but  dilapidated  walls, 
strengthened  by  three  forts  on  the  seaward  side.  To  the 
south  of  the  town  stands  a  modem  palace,  defended  by  earth' 
works  and  Kmpp  guns.  The  conspicuous  feature  in  the  view 
from  the  ocean  is  the  Borj  el  Hasan,  an  unfinished  square-built 
tower,  145  ft.  high,  built  on  an  elevation  about  65  ft.  above 
the  sea  to  the  west  of  the  walled  town.  At  one  time  the  Bu 
Ragrag  afforded  a  much  better  harbour  than  it  does  now; 
the  roadstead  is  quite  unprotected,  and  there  is  a  dangerous 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  hampers  the  shipping, 
and  makes  the  growth  of  trade  slow.  The  depth  of  water 
over  the  bar  varies  from  7  to  12  ft.  Rabat  trades  with  Fez 
and  the  interior  of  Morocco,  with  the  neighbouring  coast  towns 
and  Gibraltar,  and  with  Marseilles,  Manchester  and  London, 
and  b  the  greatest  industrial  centre  in  Morocco. 

Rabat  was  founded  by  Yak'ub  el  Mansur  in  1x84,  but  Salli 
was  then  already  an  ancient  dty,  and  on  the  scarped  hills 
to  the  west  of  Rabat  stand  the  ruins  of  Sala,  a  Roman  colony, 
known  as  Sheila.  It  contains  a  mausoleum  of  the  Ben!  Maxin 
dynasty. 

RABAUT,  PAUL  (1718-1794),  French  pastor  of  "  the  Church 
of  the  Desert "  (see  Hugxtenots),  was  bom  at  B^darieux,  near 
Montpellier,  on  the  29th  of  Januaxy  17x8.  In  1738  he  was 
admitted  as  a  preacher  by  the  synod  of  Languedoc,  and  in 
1 740  he  went  to  Lausaime  to  complete  his  studies  in  the 
seminaiy  recently  founded  there  by  Antoine  Court  (f.v.).  In 
X74X  Rabaut  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  Nimes, 
and  in  1744  he  was  vice-president  of  the  general  S3mod. 
During  the  persecution  of  X745-X752  Rabaut  himself  was 
obliged  to  hide.  When  the  marquis  of  Paulmy  d'Argenson 
was  sent  to  Languedoc  to  make  a  militaxy  inspection,  Rabaut 


succeeded  in  interviewing  him  (x7so).  For  a  time  the  pa- 
secution  ceased,  but 'it  broke  out  qgain  in  1753,  a  pike 
being  put  upon  Rabaut's  head.  Lou»  Franfcris  de  Bourtxm, 
prince  de  Conti,  interested  himsdf  in  the  Protestants  In  1755, 
and  in  July  Rabaut  visited  him.  During  the  years  1755-1760 
periods  of  persecution  and  toleratbn  alternated.  By  the 
year  X760,  however,  the  efforts  of  Antoine  Court  and  P.  Rabaiit 
had  been  so  successful  that  Frenck  Protestantism  was  well 
established  and  organized.  Court  de  Gobelin,  Paul  Rabast. 
and  his  son  Saint-£tienne  now  exerted  themselves  to  get  it 
recognized  by  the  law  and  goverunent.  When  the  people 
revolted,  the  minister  Turgot  in  1775  requested  Rabaut  to 
calm  them.  His  success  aroused  the  jealousy  of  his  coikagoes, 
who  tried  to  undo  the  good  work  started  by  Antoine  Coizrt. 
But  Rabaut  persevered  in  his  efforts  to  improve  legally  tl% 
position  of  the  Protestants.  In  1785,  when  he  was  visited 
by  General  La  Fayette,  it  was  airanged  that  Rabaut's  ski, 
Rabaut  Saint-£tienne,  should  go  to  Paris  on  behalf  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  In  November  X787  Louis  XVI. 's  edict  of 
toleration  was  signed,  though  it  was  not  registered  until  the 
29th  of  January  1788.  Two  years  later  liberty  of  consdence 
was  proclaimed  by  the  National  Assembly,  of  which  Rabaat 
Saint-£tienne  was  chosen  vice-president,  and  it  was  declared 
that  non-Catholics  might  be  admitted  to  all  positions.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  however,  in  which  Rabaut  Saint 
£tienne  was  involved,  Paul  Rabaut,  who  had  refused  to  xenoocce 
his  title  of  pastor,  was  arrested,  dragged  to  the  dtadel  of  Kuaes, 
and  kept  in  prison  seven  weeks  (1794)*  He  died  at  Nlxnes  on 
the  25th  of  September  1794,  soon  after  his  release. 

Sec  J.  Pons  de  NImes,  Notice  biographique  sur  Paul  Rabaut  (1806): 
Charles  Dardier.  Paul  Rabaut,  ses  lettres  d  AnUriue  Court  (iS&tJ  asd 
Paul  Rabautt  ses  lettres  A  divers  (1891}. 

RABAUT  SAINT-ftriENNB,  JEAN  PAUL  (x743>i793). 
French  revolutionist,  was  bom  at  NImes,  the  son  of  Paid 
Rabaut  (9.V.),  the  additional  sumame  of  Saint-£tienne  beigg 
assumed  from  a  small  property  near  NImes.  Like  his  father, 
he  became  a  pastor,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal 
for  his  co-religionists,  working  energerically  to  obtain  the 
recognition  of  the  dvil  rights  which  had  been  granted  to  thoa 
by  Louis  XVI.  in  1788.  Having  gained  a  great  reputation  hf 
his  Histoire  primitive  de  la  Crhce^  he  was  elected  deputy  to  tlie 
States  General  in  1789  by  the  third  estate  of  the  baiiliase  of 
NImes.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly  he  worked  on  the  framing 
of  the  constitution,  spoke  against  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  which  he  considered  ridiculous,  and  voted  for  the 
suspensive  veto,  as  likely  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
crown.  In  the  Convention  he  sat  among  the  Girondists,  opposed 
the  trial  of  Loiiis  XVI.,  was  a  member  of  the  coxnxn^ioa  U 
twdve,  and  was  proscribed  with  his  party.  He  remained  ia 
hiding  for  some  time,  but  was  ultimatdy  discovered  and 
guillotined  on  the  5th  of  December  X793. 

See  J.  A.  Dartique,  Rabaut  St-tlieune  d  rAsstmblie  Coustdusmig 
(Paris,  1903) ;  and  A.  Lods, "  Correspondancc  de  Rabaut  Sc-£tiecQe  " 
ip  La  Rivolutum  Iranioise  (1898),  "  L'arrestation  de  Rabaut  St 


Etienne  "  in  La  Ratoluiien  frauf/niu  for  1903  (d.  tbf  same  revirv  (or 
1901).  and  "  Les  d6buts  de  Rabaut  St-£tienne  aux  Etats  Giniraux  et 
4  la  Convention  "  in  the  Bulletin  historique  de  la  Seciiti  de  fhtstevt 
du  ffrotestanlisme  franoais  (1901).  also  an  Essai  sur  la  vie  de  Rebe^ 
Satnt'Etienne  (1893)  separately  published.  An  cdiiion  of  Uie 
(Euvres  de  Rabaut  SavU-Etienne  (2  vols.,  1826)  contains  a  nocioe  by 
Collin  de  Plancy. 

RABBA,  a  town  of  British  West  Africa,  hi  the  province  of 
Niipe,  Northern  Nigeria,  on  the  left  bank  <^  the  Niger,  ia 
9*  6'  N.,  and  200  m.  above  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and 
the  Benue.  At  the  time  of  Richard  Lander's  visit  in  iSjc 
it  was  a  place  of  40,000  inhabitants  and  one  of  the  most 
important  markets  in  the  country.  In  1867  Gerhard  RoUis 
found  it  with  only  500  inhabitants.  The  town  has  somevbt 
recovered  its  oosition  since  the  establishment  d  British  laic 
in  X902. 

RABBAH  BAR  MAQMANI  (c.  270-c.  330),  a  Babytaito 
rabbi  or  amora  {q.v.).  He  was  for  twenty-two  years  head  of 
the  Academy  at  Pumbeditha.    His  great  dialectic  skill  acqdied 
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for  him  the  epithet  "uprooter  of  mountains."  The  Tabnud 
owes  much  to  this  rabbi.  He  is  said  to  have  perished  in  a 
jungle  into  which  he  hfid  fled  from  the  officers  of  the  Persian 
king. 

See  Graetz,  History  ef  ike  Jews  (Eng.  trans.),  vol.  iL  ch.  xxi. ; 
Bacher,  Agada  der  Babyl.  AmorOer,  97-101.  (1.  A.) 

RABBAN  BAR  SAUMA  'fl.  1280-1288),  Nestorian  traveUer  and 
diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Peking  about  the  middle  of  the  xjth 
century,  of  Uigur  stock.  While  still  young  he  started  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  travelling  by  way  of  Tangut, 
Khotan,  Kashgar,  Talas  in  the  S3rr  Daria  valley,  Khorasan, 
Maragha  and  Mosul,  arrived  at  Ani  in  Armenia.  Warnings  of 
the  danger  of  the  routes  to  southern  Syria  turned  him  from  his 
purpose;  and  his  friend  and  fellow-pilgrim,  Rabban  Marcos, 
becoming  Nestorian  [>atriazch  (as  Mar  Yaballaha  III.)  in  1281, 
suggested  Bar  Sauma's  name  to  Arghun  Khan,  sovereign  of  the 
Ilkhanate  or  Mongol-Persian  realm,  for  a  European  embassy, 
then  contemplated.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  conclude  an' 
anti-Moslem  alliance,  especially  against  the  Mameluke  power, 
with  the  chief  sutes  of  Christendom.  On  this  embassy  Bar 
Sauma  started  in  1287,  with  Arghun's  letters  to  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  the  pope  and  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  In 
Constantinople  he  had  audience  of  Andronicus  IL;  he  gives  an 
enthusiastic  description  of  St  Sophia.  He  next  travelled  to 
Rome,  where  he  visited  St  Peter's,  and  had  prolonged  negotia- 
tions with  the  cardinals.  The  papacy  being  then  vacant,  a 
defim'te  reply  to  his  proposals  was  postponed,  and  Bar  Sauma 
passed  on  to  Paris,  where  he  had  audience  of  the  king  of  France 
(Philip  the  Fair).  In  Gascony  he  apparently  met  the  king  of 
England  (Edward  I.)  at  a  place  which  seems  to  be  Bordeaux, 
but  of  which  he  speaks  as  the  capital  of  AlanguUar  (t.e.  Angle- 
terre).  On  returning  to  Rome,  he  was  cordially  received  by  the 
newly  elected  pontiff  Nicolas  IV.,  who  gave  him  communion  on 
Palm  Sunday,  1288,  allowed  him  to  celebrate  his  own  Eucharist 
in  the  capital  of  Latin  Christendom,  commissioned  him  to  visit 
the  Christians  of  the  East,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  tiara  which 
he  presented  to  Mar  Yaballaha.  His  narrative  is  of  unique 
interest  as  giving  a  picture  of  medieval  Europe  at  the  close  of 
the  Crusading  period,  painted  by  a  keenly  intelligent,  .broad- 
minded  and  statesmanlike  observer. 

See  J.  B.  Chabot's  translation  and  edition  of  the  RtsUrire  du 
Patriarcke  Mar  Jabalaka  III.  et  du  moine  Rabban  Cauma  (from 
the  Syriac)  in  Revue  de  I'OrierU  lattHt  1893,  pp.  566-610;  1894, 
pp.  73'~I43>  335-300;  O.  Raynaldus,  Annates  Ecaesiaslici  (continua- 
tion of  Baronius),  a.d.  1288,  {§ xxxv.-xxxvL  ;I289,  §lxi. ;  L.  Wadding, 
Annates  Mtnorum,  v.  169,  196,  170-173;  C.  R.  Beazley,  Dawn  ef 
Modem  Geography,  ii.  15,  352;  ill.  12,  189-190,  539-541. 

RABBET,  in  carpentry  and  masonry,  the  name  for  a  rect- 
angular groove  or  slot  cut  in  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  wood  or 
stone,  to  which  another  corresponding  piece  can  be  fitted  (see 
Joinery  and  Masonry).  The  word  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
O.  Fr.  rabal  or  rabbat,  from  rabaUre,  i.e.  abattre^  beat  back,  abate, 
to  make  a  recess,  and  is  thus  a  doublet  of  "  rebate  "  (9.V.),  which 
is  now  frequently  used  instead  of  "  rabbet,"  the  joint  bdng  also 
known  as  a  "  rebated  joint." 

RABBI,  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  "my  master,"  "my 
teacher."  It  is  derived  from  the  adjective  tab  (in  Aramaic, 
and  frequently  also  in  Hebrew,  "  great "),  which  acquired  in 
modem  Hebrew  the  signification  of  "lord,"  in  relation  to  servants 
or  slaves,  and  of  "  teacher,"  "  master,"  in  relation  to  the 
disciple.  The  master  was  addressed  by  his  pupils  with  the 
word  rahbi  ("  my  teacher  "),  or  rabbenu  ("  our  teacher  ").  It 
became  customary  to  speak  of  Moses  as  Moske  rabbenu  ("  our 
teacher  Moses").  Jesus  makes  it  a  reproach  against  the 
scribes  that  they  cause  themselves  to  be  entitled  by  the  people 
rabbi  (Aa/9/3f ,  Matt,  xxiii.  7) :  and  He  Himself  is  saluted  by  the 
disciples  of  John  as  rabbi  (John  i.  38,  where  the  word  is  explained 
as  equivalent  to  hvbiiffmkt).  As  an  honorary  title  of  the 
scrib^,  with  whose  name  it  was  constantly  b'nked,  "  Rabbi " 
only  came  into  use  during  the  last  decades  of  the  second  Temple. 
Hillel  and  Shammai,  the  contemporaries  of  Herod,  were  men- 
tioned without  any  title.  Gamaliel  I.,  the  grandson  of  Hillel, 
Was  the  first  to  whose  name  the  appellation  Rabban  (the  9vne  as 


rabbon,  and  also  pronounced  as  ribbon,  cf .  fiafipavU,  Mark  x.  51 ; 
John  zz.  x6)  was  prefixed.  This  title,  a  higher  distinction  than 
that  of  rd>bi,  is  in  tradition  borne  only  by  the  descendants  of 
Gamaliel  I.,  the  last  being  Gamaliel  IIL,  the  son  of  Jehuda  I. 
(Aboth  ii.  3),  and  by  Jo^^nan  b.  Zaccai,  the  founder  of  the 
school  of  Jamnia  (Jabneh).  Otherwise  all  Tannaites  (see 
Tanma),  the  scholars  of  the  Mislmah  period,  were  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  "  rabbi."  The  Jehuda  I.  mentioned  above,  the 
redactor  of  the  Mishnah,  was  honoured  as  the  "Rabbi" 
Kar*  i^ox^p  ("  par  excellence  "),  and  in  the  tradition  of  the 
houses  of  learning,  if  it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  him  or  to  dte 
his  opinions  and  utterances,  he  was  simply  referred  to  as 
"  Rabbi,"  without  the  mention  of  any  name.  Schohirs  who  were 
not  definitely  ordained — and  among  these  were  men  of  high 
distinction — ^were  simply  mentioned  by  their  names  without 
the  Rabbi-title.  In  the  post-Talmudic  age  the  Qaraites,  who 
rejected  the  tradition  of  the  Talmud,  designated  the  Jews  who 
adhered  to  that  tradition  as  Rabbanites.  Similarly  the  term 
Rabbins,  or  Rabbis,  is  applied  to  modem  Jewish  clergy.  The 
plural  rabbanim  was  employed  to  describe  the  later  Jewish 
scholars  (so,  for  example,  in  the  historian  Abraham  Ibn  Daud, 
Z2th  century).  By  "  rabbinical  literature  "  is  understood  the 
post-Talmudic  Jewish  literature;  in  particular,  so  far  as  its 
subject  is  the  literature  of  the  tradition  and  its  contents. 

Rab  became  a  proper  name  as  the  standing  nomenclature 
of  the  celebrated  amora,  Abba  Arika  {.q.v.).  (W.  Ba.) 

RABBITt  the  modem  name  of  the  well-known  rodent, 
formerly  ddled  (as  it  still  is  in  English  legal  phraseology)  Cony,^ 
a  member  of  the  family  Leporidae  (see  Rodentia).  Till  recently 
the  rabbit  has  generally  b<«n  known  scientifically  as  Lepus  cuni- 
ctdus,  but  it  is  now  frequently  regarded,  at  least  by  systematic 
naturalists,  as  the  representative  of  a  genus  by  itself,  under  the 


The  Rabbit  (Oryctdagus  cuniculus). 


name  of  Oryctoiagus  cuniculus.  Some  zoologists,  indeed,  include 
in  the  same  genus  the  South  African  thick-tailed  hare,  but  by 
others  this  is  separated  as  Prondagus  crassicaudatus.  From  the 
bare  the  wild  rabbit  is  distinguished  externally  by  its  smaller 
size,  shorter  ears  and  feet,  the  absence  or  reduction  of  the  black 
patch  at  the  tip  of  the  ears,  and  its  greyer  colour.    The  skull  is 

*  There  are  no  native  names  either  in  Teutonic  or  Celtic  languages; 
such  words  as  German  Kaninehen  or  English  cony  are  from  the  Latin 
cuniculus,  while  the  Irish,  Welsh  and  Gaelic  are  adaptations  from 
English.  "  Rabbit,"  which  is  now  the  common  name  in  English, 
was  for  long  confined  to  the  young  of  the  cony,  and  so  the  Prompir 
orium  Parvulorum,  c.  lAAO,  "  Rabet,  vonee  conye,  cuniceilus."  The 
ultimate  source  of  "  rabbit  "  is  itscli  unknown.  The  New  English 
Dictionary  takes  it  to  be  of  northern  French  origin.  There  is  a 
Walloon  robett.  Skeat  suggests  a  possible  connexion  with  Spam'sh 
rabo,  tail,  rabear,  to  wag  tne  hind-quarters.  The  familiar  name  for 
toasted  cheese,  '*  Welsh  rabbit,"  is  merely  a  joke,  and  the  alteration 
to  "  Welsh  rare-bit  "  is  due  to  a  failure  to  see  the  joke,  such  as  it 
is.  Parallels  may  be  found  in  "  Prairie  oyster,"  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
with  vinegar,  pepper.  &c.  added;  or  "  Scotch  woodcock,"  a  savoury 
of  buttered  ^gs  on  anchovy  toast. 
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wry  similar  to  that  of  the  bare,  but  is  smaller  and  lighter,  with 
a  slenderer  muzzle  and  a  longer  and  narrower  palate.  Besides 
these  characters,  the  rabbit  is  separated  from  the  hare  by 
the  fact  that  it  brings  forth  its  young  naked,  blind,  and  help- 
less; to  compensate  for  this,  it  digs  a  deep  burrow  in  the  earth 
in  which  they  are  bom  and  reared,  while  the  young  of  the  hare 
are  bom  fully  clothed  with  fur,  and  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, in  the  shallow  depression  or  "  form "  in  which  they 
are  produced.  The  weight  of  the  rabbit  is  from  2|  to  3  tt>, 
although  wild  individuals  have  been  recorded  up  to  more  than 
5  fb.  Its  general  habiu  are  too  well  known  to  need  detailed 
description.  It  breeds  from  four  to  eight  limes  a  year,  bringing 
forth  each  time  from  three  to  eight  yotmg;  its  period  of  gesta- 
tion is  about  thirty  days,  and  it  is  able  to  bear  when  six  months 
old.    It  attains  to  an  age  of  about  seven  or  eight  years. 

The  rabbit  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  the  western  half  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  and  still  abounds  in  Spain,  Sardinia, 
southem  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  Tunis  and  Algeria;  and  many 
of  the  islands  adjoining  these  countries  are  overrun  with  these 
rodents.  Thence  it  has  spread,  partly  by  man's  agency,  -north- 
wards throughout  temperate  western  Europe,  increasing  rapidly 
wherever  it  gains  a  footing;  and  this  extension  is  still  going 
on,  as  is  shown  by  the  case  of  Scotland,  where  early  in  the 
19th  century  rabbits  were  little  known,  while  they  are  now 
found  in  all  suitable  localities  up  to  the  extreme  north.  It  has 
also  gained  admittance  into  Ireland,  and  now  abounds  there 
as  much  as  in  England.  Out  of  Europe  the  same  extension 
of  range  has  been  going  on.  In  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
rabbits,  introduced  either  for  profit  or  sport,  have  increased 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  one  o£  the  most  serious  pests 
that  the  farmers  have  to  contend  against,  as  the  climate  and 
soil  suit  them  perfectly  and  their  natural  enemies  are  too  few 
and  too  lowly  organized  to  keep  them  within  reasonable  bounds. 
In  North  America  about  thirty  species  and  twice  as  many  geo- 
graphic races  (subspecies)  are  known,  and  the  occurrence 
of  several  distinct  fossil  forms  shows  that  the  genus  has  long 
been  established.  The  chief  variety  is  the  common  grey  or 
cottontail  {Lepus  floridoflus).  For  the  "jack-rabbit,"  see 
Hare. 

The  rabbit  hai  been  damcstknted  froiii  on  early  pcnod*  Liitje 
doubt  exiH^t^  amoR^t  naturalists  that  all  tbe  varieriitiof  iht  domestic 
animal  a  r  4^  dei>cended  from  Oryctoi^gvt  cunkvias.  Tht  variations 
which  ha M-  tjten  pcrpetiiaicd  and  inii-fisificd  by  artiGtiil  ^' lection  are, 
with  the  ^  r*  i'  'n  0I  ilio«?  of  the  do-gt  ereatcr  tlwn  liavc  been  induced 
in  any  ot  lal.    For  not  only  bo*  the  wc-ieht  been  more  liian 

quadrup  ■  of  the  \arvcr  brwd^,  afld  ihc  structure  of  ihe 

skull  an«.  i  .  ^ita  of  the  ^l^kton  ereatly  aUca^KlH  but  the  pro- 
portionau'  m^  ^Ii  the  bmin  has  been  reduced  and  the  colour  and 
texture  of  the  fur  altered  in  a  remarkable  manner*  The  lop- 
eared  brN/cl  is  tin:  cildest  Engliah  variety,  and  has  been  cyldvaicd 
carefully  n   17^^,  the  aim  of  the  brwder  bebjt  dirtcied 

to  the  d  'I  il.i.-  ilic  of  the  cara,  and  with  tych  eucfess 

that  the  !■  -  iiiL;i!iUrc  more  than  3^  in,  frtjm  tip  to  tip 

and  cxcllJ  (>  iji.  in  uidth.  This  dt%Tlopment,  v.hich  ti  accom- 
panied by  changrs  in  the  structure  o\  the  bUuU,  dcptnda  on  breed- 
ing the  animals  in  -warm  ilamp  hutches,  w-iihout  which  the  best 
developed  parents  faiJ  to  pfiKiucc  the  desired  ofisprins;.  In  ftjbjur 
iop-carcd  rabbit b  vary  trtatly.  The  EJtlii^an  hare  is  a  br^e  bn^ 
of^a  hardy  and  probfir  rharjcttr,  which  closely  resembles  the  hare 
in  colour,  .md  h  not  unhlic  it  in  form.  Some  years  ano  these  rabbits 
were  sol<l  I '  "  lerwricie5  "  or  hybrids,  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
hare  and  1  h^  ratbtT ;  but  t1h>  mfy^t  rarpfu!  cij^^rimcntcrs  hivp  f^iilcd 

to  Obtai  .  '     '      '        ■  '      '  '       '    ;  *     '      _—.:.:._.   J„ 

which  y<*uUp  ;aLL.i-  ^.^  1 ~i~  -^.i.^-.^vj  i*.^-  t.^^  ...;.c —  ^nd 

highly  devefot>cd  young  hare  renders  it  unlikely  that  hvbrids  could 
be  produced.  Mor  docs  the  fiesh  of  the  Belgian  rabbit  resemble 
that  of  the  hare  in  colour  or  flavour.  A  closely  allied  variety, 
though  of  larger  si^,  is  known  as  the  Patagonian  rabbit,  although 
it  has  no  relation  to  tne  country  after  which  it  b  called. 

The  Angora  rabbit  is  characterized  by  the  extreme  elongation 
and  fineness  of  the  fur,  which  in  good  specimens  reaches  6  or  7  in. 
in  length,  requiring  great  care  and  frequent  combing  to  prevent 
it  from  becoming  matted.  The  Angoras  most  valued  are  albinos, 
with  pure  white  fur  and  pink  eyes;  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent 
they  are  kept  by  the  peasants  and  clipped  rM;ularly. 

Amongst  the  breeds  which  are  valued  for  the  distribution  of 
colour  on  the  fur  are  the  Himalayan  and  the  Dutch.  The  former 
is  white,  but  the  whole  of  the  extremities — viz.  the  nose,  the  ears, 
tail  and  feet — are  black  or  very  dark  in  colour.  This  very  pretty 
br^  has  no  connexion  with  the  mountains  from  which  it  takes 


its  n^mc,  byt  is  a  vatiety  ptfoduoed  by  carefd  breediog  and  1 
Tliuujjh  produced  by  cro«ing,  it  now  genenlly  breeds  true  to  c 
at  times  throwing  back,  however,  to  the  slver  greys  frocn  wl 
was  dc-rived'    The  rabb^r-*  V-^- irn  as  Dut:h  are  small,  and  vahied 
for  the  difipofiitian  of  rj.  ir  and  nuridngs.    The  entire  body 

bchimi  the  ^houldcr-bL  :  tniformlv  coloured,  with  the  c9oep> 

ticri  of  the  ivii;  the  acn^Li^L  i^art  d  uu  body,  including  the  fore 
let^ri,  neck,  and  l^w^t  i^  white,  the  cheek  and  ears  being  ookwited. 
In  »>me  irtfaina  the  coloured  portion  eAends  in  front  of  the  fore 
legs,  leaviflc  only  a  ring  of  white  roind  the  nedc  The  nve 
accurately  inc  coli^ured  portjon  is  definid,  the  higher  is  die  animal 
est  (remedy  The  silver  g-rey  ts  a  uniforn-oolouxea  breed,  the  fur  of 
which  b  a  rich  chinchiliii  grey,  varyiog  in  depth  in  the  diffeteat 
8tr:nii$.  Front  the  preater  value  of  the  fur,  silver  greys  have  been 
fmiu&Eilly  employed  to  stock  v<una»,  as  they  breed  true  to  coloor 
in  ihii  open  d  the  ordinary  wild  rabbits  are  exduded.  Other 
co^juni  known^  as  silver  fiiwn  and  ulvcr  brown,  are  ckjsely  retaeed. 
A  blut  breed  has  been  recently  introduced.  The  lareest  and 
hcin-iu^t  of  all  is  the  Flemish  viant,  mth  iron-grey  fur  above  and 
wfiiie  below.  Other  breeds  include  tie  Japanese,  with  an  ocaage 
coat,  broadly  banded  on  the  hind-quarters  with  black;  the 
pink-e>'ed  and  short  and  thirk-furred  albino  PoUsh;  the  Siberian, 
prr.V.-sMy  pf'""Juf^'-d  hy  >-v  '-  :.  the  Himalayan  with  the  Anson; 
and  ihc  bU*,li-irid-Lai:  _™  _i;.>.-and-tan. 
Seealso  Habs,  Suootinc.  and  Coubsing.      (W.  H.  F.  ;  R.  L.  *) 

RABBLE,  a  general  term  for  a  disorderly  crowd,  appazeatly 
connected  with  the  verb  "  to  rabble,"  to  talk  or  work  in  a 
confused  manner,  Dti.  rabbden,  Ger.  dialect  rabbdn,  cf.  Gr. 
^ofihoawf^  to  howl.  In  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  a  poddfii^- 
tool,  for  stirring  the  molten  metal,  is  called  a  "  rabble."  This 
is  a  different  word,  adapted  from  Fr.  rdA/e,  for  roaUe,  Med.  Lat. 
rolabuluM,  Lat.  rutabulum  {ruarc,  to  rake),  a  firc-abovel  or  ove& 
rake. 

RABBOIJU  a  distinguished  bishop  of  the  Syrian  church 
early  in  the  sth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  ^enneshxia, 
a  town  some  few  miles  south  of  Aleppo  and  the  seat  of  a  fashap- 
ric  His  father  was  a  heathen  priest,  and  though  his  mother 
was  a  devoted  Christian  he  continued  in  pagan  belief  and 
practice  until  some  time  after  his  marriage.  During  a  journey 
to  his  cotmtry  estates  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  partly 
through  coming  in  contact  with  a  case  of  miracukHis  hesliBg 
and  partly  through  the  teaching  and  influence  of  Euaebnis, 
bishop  of  l^enneshrln,  and  Acadus,  bishop  of  Aleppo.  With 
all  the  energy  of  his  fiery  nature  he  threw  himself  into  the 
practice  of  Christian  asceticism,  sold  all  his  possesaons*  and 
separated  from  his  wife  and  kinspeople.  He  resided  for  some 
time  in  a  monastery,  and  then  passed  to  a  life  of  greater  hard- 
ship as  a  solitary  hermit.  On  the  death  of  Diogenes,  bishop  of 
Edessa,  in  the  year  411-412,  Rabbtd&  was  chosen  his  snccessor, 
and  at  once  accepted  the  position  offered  him,  without  any  of 
the  customary  show  of  reluctance.  As  a  bishop  he  was  marked 
by  extraordinary  energy,  by  the  continued  asceticism  of  his 
personal  life,  by  his  magnificent  provision  for  all  the  poor 
and  suffering  in  his  diocese,  by  his  care  for  discipline  among 
the  clergy  and  monks  who  were  under  his  authority,  and  lattoiy 
by  the  fierce  determinatk>n  with  which  he  combated  all  heresies 
and  especially  the  growing  school  of  the  followers  of  Nestorius. 
On  one  occasion  he  visited  Constantinople  and  there  preached 
before  Theodosius  U.  (who  was  then  favourable  to  Nestorius) 
and  a  great  congregation  a  sermon  in  dentmdation  of  Nc»- 
torian  doctrine,  of  which  a  portion  survives  in  the  Syriac 
version.^  He  became  the  friend  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  with 
whom  he  corresponded,  and  whose  treatise  De  recta  fcde  he  trans- 
lated into  Syriac.'  After  a  busy  episcopal  life  of  twraty4our 
years  he  died  in  August  435,  and  was  immensely  lamented  by 
the  people  of  his  diocese.  His  successor  was  the  Ncstonsa 
Ibas. 

The  literary  remains  of  RabbfUi  are  small  in  bulk,  and  are 
mostly  to  be  found  in  Overbeck.  Perhaps  his  main  importinrr 
to  the  historian  of  Syriac  literature  lies  in  the  zeal  with  which 
he  strove  to  replace  the  Diatessaron  or  Gospel  Harmony  of 
Tatian  by  the  edition  of  the  separate  Gospels,  ordering  that 
a  copy  of  the  latter  should  be  placed  in  every  chtirch  and  should 


*  Ovetbcck,  op.  cit.  pp.  239-214. 
*Thc  version  survives  in  a  British  Museum  MS.;  ) 
CaUUcgue  p.  719. 
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be  reed  (see  Wright's  Syr.  Ut.  p.  9).  According  to  his  bio- 
grapher (Overbeck,  p.  172)  he  himself  produced  a  version  (or 
revision)  of  the  New  Testament  in  Syriac.  This  may  have  been, 
as  Wright  suggests  (Syr.  Lit.  p.  xx),  "  a  first  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Philoxenian  version."  But  there  is  great  probability 
in  F.  C.  Burkitt's  h3rpothesis  that  the  product  of  RabbOl&'s 
work,  at  least  as  regards  the  Gospels,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
current  Peshltta  text,  which  "  represents  the  Greek  text  as 
read  in  Antioch  about  400  a.d."  and  "  was  prepared  by  Rab- 
bula  .  .  .  and  published  by  his  authority  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Diatessaron."  > 

RabbiUft  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  force,  devotion 
and  self-denial:  on  the  one  hand  intellectually  gifted,  and  on 
the  other  thoroughly  consistent  in  his  practice  of  religion. 
But  his  attractiveness  is  marred,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  by  the  bitterness  of  a  narrow  orthodoxy. 

(N.M.) 

RABELAIS,  FRANCOIS  (e,  X490'X553),  French  humorist, 
was  bom  at  Chinon  on  the  \^enne  in  the  province  of  Touraine. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  wholly  uncertain:  it  has  been  put  by 
tradition,  and  by  authorities  long  subsequent  to  his  death,  as 
X483,  X490,  and  1495.  There  is  nothing  in  the  positive  facts  of 
his  life  wfaich  would  not  suit  tolerably  well  with  any  of  these 
dates;  most  X7th-century  authorities  give  the  earliest,  and  this 
also  accords  best  with  the  age  of  the  eldest  of  the  Du  Bellay 
brothers,  with  whom  Rabelais  was  (perhaps)  at  school.  In 
favour  of  the  latest  it  is  urged  that,  if  Rabelais  was  bom  in  X483, 
he  must  have  been  forty-seven  when  he  entered  at  Montpellier, 
and  proportionately  and  unexpectedly  old  at  other  known 
periods  of  his  life.  In  favour  of  the  middle  date,  which  has,  as 
far  as  recent  authorities  are  concemed,  the  weight  of  consent  in 
its  favour,  the  testimony  of  Guy  Patin  (X601-X673),  a  witness  of 
some  merit  and  not  too  far  removed  in  point  of  time,  is  invoked. 
The  only  contribution  which  need  be  made  bere  to  the  con- 
trove^y  is  to  point  out  that  if  Rabelais  was  bom  in  X483  he 
must  have  been  an  old  man  when  he  died,  and  that  scarcely 
even  tradition  speaks  of  him  as  such. 

With  regard  to  his  birth,  parentage,  youth,  and  education 
everything  depends  upon  this  tradition,  and  it  is  not  until  he 
was  according  to  one  extreme  hypothesis  thirty-six,  according 
to  the  other  extreme  twenty-four,  that  we  have  solid  testimony 
respecting  him.  In  the  year  X519,  on  the  5th  of  April,  the 
Francois  Rabelais  of  history  emerges.  The  monks  of  Fontenay 
le  Comte  bought  some  property  (half  an  inn  in  the  town),  and 
^mong  their  signatures  to  the  deed  of  purchase  is  that  of  Francois 
Rabehiis.  Before  this  all  is  doudland.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
four  brothers  and  no  sisters,  that  his  fatner  had  a  country 
property  called  La  DeviniSre,  and  was  either  an  apothecary 
or  a  tavern-keeper.  Half  a  century  after  his  death  De  Thou 
mentions  that  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom  had  become  a 
tavern  and  then  a  temus-court.  It  still  stands  at  the  comer  of 
a  street  called  the  Rue  de  la  Lamproie,  and  the  tradition  may  be 
correct.  An  indistinct  allusion  of  his  own  has  been  taken  to 
mean  that  he  was  tonsured  in  childhood  at  seven  or  nine  years 
old;  and  tradition  says  that  he  was  sent  to  the  convent  of 
Seuilly.  From  Seuilly  at  an  unknown  date  tradidon  takes  him 
either  to  the  university  of  Angers  or  to  the  convent  school. oi 
La  Baumette  or  La  Basmette,  founded  by  good  King  Ren6  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Angevin  capital.  Here  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  at  school  with  the  brothers  Du  Bellay,  with  Geoffroy 
d'Estissac  and  others.  The  next  stage  in  this  (so  far  as  evidence 
goes,  purely  imaginary)  career  is  the  monastery  of  Fontenay  le 
Comte,  where,  as  has  been  seen,  he  is  certainly  found  in  15x9 
holding  a  position  sufficiently  senior  to  sign  deeds  for  the  com- 
munity, where  he,  probably  in  xsxx,  took  priest's  orders,  and 
where  he  also  pursued,  again  certainly,  the  study  of  letters,  and 
espedalty  of  Greek,  with  ardour.  From  this  date,  therefore, 
be  becomes  historically  visible.  The  next  certain  intelligence 
which  we  have  of  Rabelais  is  somewhat  more  directly  bio- 

*■  See  5.  Epkraim*s  Quotations  from  the  Gos^  (Cambridj^,  1901). 
'     "         ■■       »•-'-•      fJf^g  (Cambridge,  1904),  u.  5;  and 
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graphical.  The  letters  of  the  well-known  Gre^  scholar  Budaeus, 
two  of  which  are  addressed  to  Rabelais  himself  and  several  more 
to  his  friend  and  fellow-monk  Pierre  Amy,  together  with  some 
notices  by  Andri  Tiraqueau,  a  learned  jurist,  to  whom  Rabehus 
rather  than  his  own  learning  has  secured  immortality,  show 
beyond  doubt  what  manner  of  life  the  future  author  of  Cargantua 
led  in  his  convent.  The  letters  of  Budaeus  show  that  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  heads  of  the  convent  or  the  order  to 
check  the  studious  ardour  of  these  Franciscans;  but  it  failed, 
and  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  anything  like  aaual  perse- 
culion,  the  phrases  in  the  letters  of  Budaeus  being  merely  the 
usual  exaggerated  Ciceronianism  of  the  Renaissance.  Some 
books  and  papers  were  seized  as  suq>iciouS|  then  given  back  aa 
iimocent;  but  Rabelais  was  in  all  probability  disgusted  with  the 
cloister— indeed  his  great  work  shows  this  beyond  doubt.  In 
1524,  the  year  of  the  publication  of  Tiraqueau's  book  above 
cited,  his  friend  Geoffroy  d'Estissac  procured  from  Qement  Vn. 
an  indult,  licensing  a  change  of  order  and  of  abode  for  Rabelais. 
From  a  Franciscan  he  became  a  Benedictine,  and  from  Fontenay 
he  moved  to  Maillezais,  of  which  Geoffroy  d'Estissac  was  bishop. 
But  even  this  learned  and  hospitable  retreat  did  not  apparently 
satisfy  Rabelais.  L:i  or  before  x  530  he  left  Maillezais,  abandoned 
his  Benedictine  garb  for  that  of  a  secular  priest,  and,  as  he 
himself  puts  it  in  his  subsequent  Supplicdtio  pro  Apostasia  to 
Pope  Paul  m.,  **  per  seculum  diu  vagalusJuU."  For  a. time  the 
Du  Bellays  provided  him  with  an  abode  near  their  own  chiteau 
of  Langey.  He  is  met  at  Montpellier  in  the  year  just  mentioned. 
He  entered  the  faculty  of  medicine  there  on  the  x6th  of  September 
and  became  bachelor  on  the  xst  of  November,  a  remarkably 
short  interval,  which  shows  what  was  thought  of  his  acquire- 
ments. Eariy  in  X53X  he  lectured  publicly  on  Galen  and 
Hippocrates,  while  his  more  serious  pursuits  seem  to  have  been 
chequered  by  acting  in  a  morale  comidie,  then  a  very  frequent 
university  amusement.  Visits  to  the  Bes  d'Hidres,  and  the 
composition  of  a  fish  sauce  in  imitation  of  the  andent  garumf 
which  he  sent  to  his  friend  £tienne  Dolet,  are  assodat^,  not 
very  certainly,  with  his  stay  at  Montpdlier,  which,  lasting 
rather  more  than  a  year  at  fixst,  was  renewed  at  intervals  for 
several  years. 

In  X532,  however,  he  had  moved  from  Montpellier  to  Lyons. 
Here  he  plimged  into  manifold  work,  literary  and  professional. 
He  was  appointed  before  the  b^inning  of  November  physician 
to  the  H6td  Dieu,  with  a  aaluy  of  forty  livres  per  annum, 
and  lectured  on  anatomy  with  demonstrations,  from  the  human 
subject.  He  edited  for  Sebastian  Gryphius,  in  the  single 
year  X53a,  the  medical  Epistles  of  Giovanni  Manardi,  the 
Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  with  the  Ars  Parva  of  Galen,  and 
an  edition  of  two  supposed  Latin  documents,  which,  however, 
happened  uxiluckily  to  be  forgeries. 

At  this  time  Lyons  was  the  centre  and  to  a  great  extent 
the  headquarters  of  an  unusually  enlightened  sodety,  and 
indirectly  it  is  dear  that  Rabelais  became  intimate  with  this 
sodety.  A  manuscript  distich,  which  was  found  in  the  Toulouse 
library,  deals  with  the  death  of  an  infant  named  Th£oduIe, 
whose  country  was  Lyons  and  his  father  Rabelais,  but  we 
know  nothing  more  about  the  matter.  What  xniakes  the 
Lyons  sojourn  of  the  greatest  real  importance  is  that  at  this 
time  probably  appeared  the  beginnings  of  the  work  which  was 
to  make  Rabelais  immortal.  It  is  necessary  to  say  "  probably," 
because  the  strange  uncertainty  which  rests  on  so  much  of  hia 
life  and  writings  exists  here  also.  There  is  no  doubt  that  both 
Gargantua  and  Pantagrud  were  popular  names  of  giants  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  though,  curiously  enough,  no  mention  of  the 
former  in  French  literature  much  before  Rabelais's  time  has 
been  traced.  In  X536,  however,  Charles  de  Bordign£,  in  a 
satiric  woric  of  no  great  merit,  entitled  la  Ligende  de  Pierre 
PaifeUf  has  the  name  Gargantua  with  an  allusion,  and  in  X532 
(if  not  earlier)  there  appeared  at  Lyons  Us  Grandes  el  inesHmables 
ckroniques  du  grand  el  tnorme  gianl  Gargantua.  This  is  a  short 
book  on  the  plan  of  the  later  burlesques  and  romances  of  the 
Round  Table.  Arthur  and  Merlin  appear  with  Grantgoaier, 
as  he  is  here  spdt,  Galemelle  (Gargamdle),  Gargantua  himself. 
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and  the  terrible  mare.  But  there  is  no  tnux  of  the  action  or 
other  characters  of  Cargantua  that  was  to  be,  nor  is  the  manner 
of  the  piece  in  the  least  worthy  of  Rabelais.  No  one  supposes 
that  he  wrote  it,  though  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  edited 
it  and  that  in  reality  it  is  older  than  1533,  and  may  be  the 
direct  subject  of  Bordign£'s  allusion  six  years  earlier.  What 
does,  however,  seem  probable  is  that  the  first  book  of  Paniagrud 
(the  second  of  the  whole  work)  was  composed  with  a  definite 
view  to  this  chap  book  and  not  to  the  existing  first  book  of 
Cargantua,  which  was  written  afterwards,  when  RabeUis  dis- 
covered the  popularity  of  his  work  and  felt  that  it  ought  to 
have  some  worthier  starting-point  than  the  Crandts  ckramques. 
The  earliest  known  and  dat«l  edition  of  Paniagrud  is  of  1533, 
of  Cargantua  1535,  though  this  would  not  be  of  itself  conclusive, 
especially  as  we  actually  possess  editions  of  both  which,  though 
undated,  seem  to  be  earlier.  But  the  definite  description  of 
Cargantua  in  the  title  as  "  Pdre  de  Pantagruel,"  the  omission 
of  the  words  "  second  livre  "  in  the  title  of  the  first  book  of 
Paniagrud  while  the  second  and  third  are  duly  entitled  "  tiers  " 
and  "  quart,"  the  remarkable  fact  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant personages,  Friar  John,  is  absent  from  book  ii.,  the 
first  of  Paniagrud,  though  he  appears  in  book  L  {Cargantua), 
and  many  other  proofs  show  the  order  of  publication  >dearly 
enough.  There  is  also  in  existence  a  leiter  of  Calvin,  dated 
1533,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Paniagrud,  but  not  of  Cargflnlua, 
as  having  been  condemned  as  an  obscene  book.  Besides  this, 
1533  saw  the  publication  of  an  aknanac,  the  first  of  a  long 
series  which  exists  only  in  titles  and  fragments,  and  of  the 
amusing  Prognostkation  Pantagrudine  (still,  be  it  observed, 
Pantagrueline,  not  Gargantuine).  Both  this  and  Paniagrud 
itself  were  published  under  the  anagrammaUc  pseudonym 
of  '*Alcofribas  Nasier,"  shortened  to  the  first  word- only  in 
the  case  of  the  Prognostication. 

This  busy  and  interesting  period  of  Rabelais's  life  was  brought 
to  a  dose  apparently  by  his  introduction  or  retntroduction  to 
Jean  du  BeUay,  who,  in  October  1533,  passing  through  Lyons 
on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  engaged  Rabelais  as  physician.  The 
visit  did  not  last  very  long,  but  it  left  literary  results  in  an 
edition  of  a  description  of  Rome  by  Marliani,  which  Rabelais 
published  in  September  1534.  It  is  also  thought  that  the 
first  edition  of  Cargantua  may  have  appeared  this  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1535  the  authorities  of  the  Lyons  hospital, 
considering  that  Rabelais  had  twice  absented  himself  without 
leave,  elected  Pierre  de  Castel  in  his  room;  but  the  documents 
which  exist  do  not  seem  to  infer  that  any  blame  was  thought 
due  to  him,  and  the  appointment  of  his  successor  was  once 
definitely  postponed  in  case  he  should  return.  At  the  end 
of  1535  Rabdais  once  more  accompanied  Jean  du  Bellay, 
now  a  cardinal,  to  Rome  and  stayed  there  till  April  in  the 
next  year.  This  stay  furnishes  some  biographical  documents 
of  importance  in  the  shape  of  letters  to  Geoffroy  d'Estissac, 
of  the  already-mentioned  Suppiicatio  pro  Aposlasia,  and  of 
the  bun  of  absolution  which  was  the  reply  to  it.  This  bull 
not  only  freed  Rabelais  from  ecclfanastical  censure,  but  gave 
him  the  right  to  return  to  the  order  of  St  Benedict  when  he 
chose,  and  to  practise  medicine.  He  took  advantage  of  this 
bull  and  became  a  canon  of  St  Maur.  In  1537  he  took  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Montpellier,  lectured  on  the  Greek  text 
of  Hippocrates,  and  next  year  made  a  public  anatomical 
demonstration.  During  these  t^o  years  he  seems  to  have 
resided  dther  at  Montpellier  or  at  Lyons.  But  in  1539  he 
entered  the  service  of  Guillaume  du  Bellay-Langey,  dder 
brother  of  Jean,  and  would  appear  to  have  been  with  him 
(he  was  governor  of  Piedmont)  till  his  death  on  gtli  January 
1543.  Rabelais  wrote  a  panegyrical  memoir  of  Gtdllaume, 
which  IS  lost,  and  the  year  bdore  saw  the  publication  of  an 
edition  of  Cargantua  and  Paniagrud,  book  i.,  together  (both  had 
been  repeatedly  reprinted  separatdy),  in  which  some  dangerous 
expressions  were  cut  away.  Nothing  at  all  -is  known  of  his 
life,  whereabouts,  or  occupations  till  the  publication  of  the 
third  book,  which  appeared  in  1546,  "  avec  privilege  du  roi," 
which  had  been^ven  in  September  1545. 


Up ''to  this  timer  Rabdais,  despite  the  condenmatioQ  ef  the 
Sorbonne  rderred  to  above,  had  experienced  nothinc  like 
persecution  or  difficulty.  Even  the  ipitdul  or  tieacbcious 
act  of  Dolet,  who  in  1542  reprinted  the  earlier  fonn  ci  the 
books  which  Rabelais  had  just  slightly  modified,  seems  to  have 
done  him  no  harm.  But  the  storm  of  persecution  which 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Frands  I.  was  fatal  to  Dolet 
himself  and  to  Des  Purlers,  whUe  it  exiled  and  virtually*  killed 
Marot,  threatened  him.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  of  any 
measures  taken  or  threatened  against  him,  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  passed  nearly  the  whole  of  1546  and  part  ol  1547  st 
Metz  in  Lorraine  as  physidan  to  the  town  at  the  salary  d 
I30  livres,  and  Sturm  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  "cast 
out  of  France  by  the  times  "  (with  the  exdamatioc .  ^  rav 
XpAywy)  in  a  contemporary  letter,  and  says  that  he  himsdf  in 
another  letter  gives  a  doleful  account  of  his  pecuniary  afiairs 
and  asks  for  assistance.  At  Francis's  death  on  3xst  March 
XS47  Du  Bellay  went  to  Rome,  and  at  some  time  not  certain 
Rabelais  joined  him.  He  was  certainly  there  in  February  1349, 
when  he  dates  from  Du  Bellay's  palace  a  little  account  of  the 
festivals  given  at  Rome  to  cdebrate  the  birth  of  the  second 
son  of  Henry  IL  and  Catherine  de'  Media.  This  account, 
the  Sciomachie  as  it  is  called,  is  extant.  In  the  same  year  a 
monk  of  Fontevrault,  Gabrid  du  Puits-Herbault,  made  in  a 
book  called  TkeoUmus  the  first  of  the  many  attacks  on  Rabdais. 
It  is,  however,  as  vague  as  it  is  violent,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  any  effect.  Rabelais  had  indeed  again  made  for 
I'imself  protectors  whom  no  derical  or  Sorbonist  jeaknisy  oouki 
touch.  The  Sciomachio  was  written  to  the  rardinal  of  Guise, 
whose  family  were  all-powerful  at  court,  and  Rabdais  dedicated 
his  next  book  to  Odet  de  Chatillon,  afterwards  rardinal,  a  man 
of  great  influence.  Thus  Rabdais  was  able  to  return  to  France, 
and  in  1550  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Meudon  and  St 
ChrisU^he  de  Jambet.  It  may,  however,  surprise  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  him  spoken  of  as  "  cw€  de 
Meudon,"  and  who  have  read  lives  of  him  founded  00  legeod, 
to  find  that  there  is  very  little  ground  for  believing  that  be 
ever  officiated  cr  resided  there.  He  certainly  hdd  the  living 
but  two  years,  resigning  it  in  January  1552  along  with  his  other 
benefice,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  at  the  episcopal  visitatjon 
of  1551  he  was  not  present.  To  this  supposed  residence  at 
Meudon  and  to  the  previous  stay  at  Rome,  however,  are 
attached  two  of  the  most  mischievous  items  of  the  kgead, 
though  fortunatdy  two  of  the  most  easily  refutable.  It  is 
said  that  Rabelais  met  and  quarrelled  with  Joachim  du  BdUy 
the  poet  at  Rome,  and  with  Ronsard  at  Meudon  and  dsewfaere, 
that  this  caused  a  breach  between  him  and  the  Pl^iade,  that  ht 
satirized  its  classicizing  tendendes  in  the  episode  of  the  IJmousia 
scholar,  and  that  Ronsard  after  his  death  avenged  himseif 
by  a  libellous  epiUph.  The  facU  are  these.  Nothing  is 
heard  of  the  quarrd  with  Du  Bellay  or  of  any  meeting  with 
him,  nothing  of  the  meetings  and  bickerings  with  RouBid, 
till  1697,  when  Bemier  tells  the  story  without  any  authority. 
The  suppMed  allusions  to  the  Pldade  date  from  a  time  when 
Ronsard  was  a  small  boy,  and  are  mainly  borrowed  from  aa 
earlier  writer  still,  C>eoffroy  Tory.  Lastly,  the  epitaph,  read 
impsutially,  is  not  libellous  at  all,  but  simply  takes  up  the 
vein  of  the  opening  scenes  of  Cargantua  in  refexence  to 
Gargantua's  author.  There  is  indeed  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  dther  Ronsard  or  Du  -Bellay  was  a  fervent  admirer  of 
Rabelais,  for  they  bdonged  to  a  very  different  literary  schod; 
but  there  is  absolutdy  no.  evidence  of  any  enmity  between  them, 
and  Du  Bellay  actually  refers  to  Rabelais  with  admiratioii. 

Some  chapters  of  Rabelais's  fourth  book  had  been  published 
m  X548,  but  the  whole  did  not  appear  till  1552.  The  SortMonc 
censured  it  and  the  parliament  suspended  the  sale,  taking 
advantage  of  the  king's  absence  from  Paris.  But  it  was  soon 
relieved  of  the  suspension.  He  died,  it  is  said,  on.  the  9th  of 
April  1553,  but  actual  history  is  quite  silent  save  on  the  point 
tlut  he  was  not  alive  in  May  of  the  next  year,  and  -the  legends 
about  his  deathbed  utterances— "  La  farce  est  jou6e,"  "Je 
vais    chercher    im    grand    peut-£tre,"    &c. —  are    altogether 
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apociyphaL  The  same  may  be  laM  of  the  numerous  silly 
stories  told  of  his  life,  such  as  that  of  his  procuring  a  free 
passage  to  Paris  by  inscribing  packets  "  Poison  for  the  king," 
and  so  forth. 

Ten  years  after  the  publication  of  the  fourth  book  and  nine 
after  the  supposed  date  of  the  author's  death  there  appeared 
at  Lyons  sixteen  chapters  entitled  it'le  sonnanU  par  maistre 
Francois  RabdaiSt  and  two  years  later  the  entire  fifth  book 
was  printed  as  such.  In  1567  it  took  place  with  the  others, 
and  has.  ever  since  appeared  with  them.  But  from  the 
beginning  of  the  x  7th  century  there  have  never  been  wanting 
disbelievers  in  its  authenticity.  The  controversy  is  one  of 
some  intricacy,  but  as  it  is  also  one  of  capital  importance  in 
literary  history  the  heads  of  it  at  Icjist  must  be  given  here. 
The  opponents  of  the  book  rely  (i)  on  the  testimony  of  a 
certain  Louis  Guyon,  who  in  1604  declared  that  the  fifth  book 
was  made  long  after  Rabelais's  death  by  an  author  whom  he 
knew,  and  who  was  not  a  doctor,  and  on  the  assertion  of  the 
bibliographer  Du  Verdier,  about  the  same  time,  that  it  was 
written  by  an  "  ^colier  de  Valence  ";  (2)  on  the  fact  that  the 
anti-monastic  and  even  anti-Catholic  polemic  is  much  more 
accentuated  in  it;  (3)  on  the  arguments  that  parts  are 
apparently  replicas  or  rough  drafts  of  passages  already 
appearing  in  the  four  earlier  books;  and  (4)  that  some  allusions 
are  man^estly  posterior  to  even  the  furthest  date  which  can 
be  assigned  for  the  reputed  author's  decease.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  urged  that,  though  Guyon  and  Du  Verdier  were  in 
,a  sense  contemporaries,  they  wrote  long  after  the  events, 
'and  that  the  testimony  of  the  former  is  vitiated,  not  merely 
by  its  extreme  vagueness,  but  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  a 
piaidaycTf  tending  to  exculpate  physicians  from  the  charge  of 
unorthodoxy;  that  Du  Verdier  in  another  place  assigns  the 
PafOagnuline  Prognostication  to  this  same  unknown  student 
of  Valence,  and  had  therefore  probably  confused  and  hearsay 
notions  on  the  subject;  that  the  rasher  and  fiercer  tone,  as 
well  as  the  apparent  repetitions,  are  sufficiently  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  Rabelais  never  finally  revised  the 
book,  which  indeed  dates  show  that  he  could  not  have  done, 
as  the  fourth  was  not  finally  settled  till  just  before  his  death; 
and  that  it  is  perfectly  probable,  and  indeed  almost  certain, 
that  it  was  prepared  from  his  papers  by  another  hand,  which 
is  responsible  for  the  anachronous  allusions  above  referred  to. 
But  the  stipngest  argument,  and  one  which  has  never  been 
attacked  by  authorities  really  competent  to  judge,  is  that 
the  "  griffe  de  I'aigle "  is  on  the  book,  and  that  no  known 
author  of  the  time  except  Rabelais  was  capable  of  writing  the 
passage  about  the  Cttals  fourriSf  the  better  part  of  the  history 
of  Queen  Whims  (La  Quinte)  and  her  court,  and  the  conclusion 
giving  the  Oracle  of  the  Bottle.  To  this  argiunent  we  believe 
that  the  more  competent  a  critic  is,  both  by  general  faculty 
of  appreciation  and  by  acquaintance  with  contemporary 
French  literature,  the  more  positive  will  be  the  assent  that  he 
yields.  The  reader  must,  however,  be  on  his  guard  against 
confusing  the  authenticity  of  the  fifth  book  generally  with 
that  of  supposed  early  copies  of  it.  Quite  recently  it  was 
announced  that  an  edition  of  1549  had  turned  up  in  Germany; 
but  the  investigations  of  M.  R.  Stein,  un  Rahdais  apocrypke 
(1901),  repeated  and  confirmed  by  M.  A.  Lefranc  in  the 
Revue  d€s  itudes  Rabdaisicnnes  (1905),  disposed  of  the  matter. 
The  substance  of  the  apocryphal  document  is  quite  different 
from  our  fifth  book. 

Gargantua  and  Paniagruel,  notwithstanding  their  high  literary 
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little  read  that  no  notice  of  them  or  of  htm  could  be  complete 
without  some  sketch  of  their  contents.  The  first  book,  Cargantuat 
describes  the  birth  of  that  hero  (a  giant  and  the  son  of  gigantic 
parents),  whose  nativity  is  ushered  in  by  the  account  of  a 
tremendous  feast.  In  this  the  burlesque  exaggeration  of  the 
pleasures  of  eating  and  drinking,  which  is  one  olthc  chief  exterior 
notes  of  the  whole  work,  is  pushed  to  an  extreme — an  extreme  which 
has  attracted  natural  but  perhaps  undue  attention.  Very  carlv, 
however,  the  author  becomes  serious  in  contrasting  the  early 


education  of  his  hero  a  satire  on  the  degraded  schoob  of  the  middle 
ages — with  its  subsequent  and  reformed  stage,  in  the  account  of 
which  all  the  best  and  noblest  ideas  of  the  humanist  Renaissance  in 
reference  to  pedagogy  are  put  with  exceptional  force.  Gaigantua 
is  recalled  from  Pans,  whitlier  he  had  been  sent  to  finish  his  educa- 


tion, owing  to  a  war  between  his  father,  Grandgosier,  and  the 
neighbouring  king,^  Picrochole.  This  war  is  described  at  great  length, 
the  chief  hero  of  it  being  the  monk.  Friar  John,  a  very  unclencal 


cleric,  in  whom  Rabelais  greatly  delights.  Pkrochole  defeated 
and  peace  made,  Gargantua  establishes  the  abbey  of  Thelema  in 
another  of  Rabelais's  most  elaborate  literary  passages,  where  all 
the  points  most  obnoxious  to  him  in  monastk  life  are  indicated 
by  the  assignment  of  their  exact  opposites  to  this  model  convent. 
The  second  book,  which  introduces  the  principal  hero  of  the  whole, 
Pantagniel,  Gargantua's  son,  is,  on  any  other  hypothecs  but  that 
already  suggested  of  its  prior  composition,  very  difficult  to  explain, 
but  in  itself  it  is  intelligible  enough.  Pantagruel  goes  through 
something  like  a  second  oiition  (really  a  first)  of  the  educatiomd 
experiences  of  his  father.  Like  him,  he  goes  to  Paris,  and  there 
meets  with  Panufge,  the  principal  triumph  of  Rabelaisian  character- 
drawing,  and  the  most  onginal  as  well  as  puzzling  figure  of  the  book. 
Panurgc  has  almost  all  intellectual  accomplishments,  but  is  totally 
devoid  of  morality:  he  is  a  coward,  a  drunkard,  a  lecher,  a  sfnteful 
trickster,  a  spendthrift,  but  all  the  while  infinitely  amusing.  This 
book,  like  the  other,  has  a  war  in  its  latter  part ;  Gai|^ntua  scarcely 
appears  in  it  and  Friar  John  not  at  all.  It  is  not  till  the  opening 
01  the  third  book  that  the  most  important  action  begins.  This 
arises  from  Panurge's  determination  to  mar^ — a  determination^ 
however,  which  is  very  half-hearted,  and  which  leads  him  to  consult 
a  vast  number  of  authorities,  each  giving  occasion  for  satire  of  a 
more  or  less  complicated  kind.  At  last  it  is  determined  that 
Pantagruel  and  his  followers  (Friar  John  has  reappeared  in  the 
suite  of  the  prince)  shall  set  sail  to  consult  the  Orauiile  of  the  DtM 
BouUiUe.  The  book  ends  with  the  obscurest  pass^  of  the  whole, 
an  elaborate  eulogy  of  the  "  herb  pantagruelion,  which  appears 
to  be,  if  it  is  anything,  hemp.  Only  two  probable  explanations 
of  this  have  been  offered,  the  one  seeing  in  it  an  anticipation  of 
Joseph  de  Maistre's  glorification  of  the  «xecutbner,  the  other  a 
eulogy  of  work,  hemp  being  on  the  whole  the  most  serviceable 
of  vegetable  products  for  that  purpose.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
books  arc  entirely  taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  voyage.  Many 
strange  places  with  stranger  names  arc  visited,  some  of  them 
offering  obvious  satire  on  human  institutions,  others,  except  by 
the  most  far-fetched  explanations,  resolvable  into  nothing  but 
sheer  extravaganza.  At  last  the  Land  of  Lanterns,  borrowed  from 
Lucian,  is  reached,  and  the  Oracle  of  the  Bottle  is  consulted.  This 
yields  the  single  word  "Trinq,"  whkJi  the  attendant  priestess 
declares  to  be  the  most  gracious  and  intelligible  she  has  ever  heard 
from  it.  Panurgc  takes  this  as  a  sanctbn  of  his  marriage,  and  the 
book  ends  abruptly.  This  singular  romance  is  diversified  by,  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  it  is  the  vehicle  of  the  most  bewildering 
abundance  of  digression,  burlesque  amplification,  covert  satire 
on  things  political,  social  and  religious,  miscellaneous  erudition 
of  the  literary  and  scientific  kind.  Everywhere  the  author  lays 
stress  on  the  excellence  of  "  Pantagruelism,"  and  the  reader  who  is 
himself  a  Pantagruclist  (it  is  perfectly  idle.for  any  other  to  attempt 
the  book)  soon  discovers  what  this  means.  It  is,  in  plain  English, 
humour.  The  definition  of  humour  is  a  generally  acknowledged 
crux,  and  till  it  is  defined  the  definition  of  Pantagruelism  will  be  in 
the  same  position.  But  that  it  consists  in  the  extension  of  a  wide 
sympathy  to  all  human  affairs,  tc^ther  with  a  comprehension  of 
their  vanity,  may  be  said  as  safely  as  anything  else.  Moroseness 
and  dogmatism  are  as  far  from  the  Pantagruelism  of  Rabelais  as 
maudlin  sentimentality  or  dilettantism.  Perhaps  the  chief  thines 
lacking  in  his  attitude  are,  in  the  first  place,  reverence,  of  which, 
however,  from  a  few  passages,  it  is  clear  he  was  by  no  means  totally 
devoid,  and  secondly,  an  appreciation  of  passion  and  poetry.  Here 
and  there  there  arc  touches  of  the  latter,  as  in  the  portrait  of  Quint- 
essence, but  passion  is  evcrywhcrc  absent — an  absence  for  which 
the  comic  structurc  and  pbn  of  the  book  do  not  by  any  means  supply 
a  complete  explanation. 

For  a  general  estimate  of  Rabelais's  literary  character  and  in- 
fluence the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  article  Frbnch  Literature. 
But  some  detailed  remarks  must  be  given  here.    There  are  three 

Jjuestions  without  the  discussion  of  which  this  notice  of  one  of  the 
oremost  writers  of  the  world  would  not  be  worthy  of  its  present 
place.  These  are — ^What  b  the  general  drift  and  purpose  of 
Gargantua  and  Pantarrud,  supposing  there  to  be  any?  What 
defence  can  be  offered,  if  any  defence  is  needed,  for  the  extra- 
ordinary licence  of  language  and  imagery  which  the  author  has 
permitted  himself?  What  was  his  attitude  towards  the  great 
questions  of  rcligbn,  philosophy  and  politics?  These  questions 
succeed  each  other  in  tne  order  of  reason,  and  the  an&wer  to  each 
assbts  the  resolution  of  the  next. 

There  have  been  few  more  remarkable  Instances  of  the  lues 
commenlatoria  than  the  work  of  the  editors  of  Rabelais.  Almost 
every  one  appears  to  have  started  with  a  Rabelais  ready  made  in 
his  head,  ana  to  have,  so  to  speak,  read  that  Rabelais  into  the 
book.    Those  who  have  not  done  thb.  like  Le  Ducbat,  Motteux 
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and  Ewnangart.  have  generally  committed  the  error  of  tormenting 
themselves  and  their  author  to  find  individual  explanations  oi 
r  ■:  ""le   esctravagance   of   the   last-named 

commtntator  t.ik  of  seeing  elaborate  allegories;  that 

of  some  others  df^  chiefly  to  identifyjng  the  characters 

of  [he  roETonce  ^iil.  .  less  famous  hiatoriciu  pemns.     But 

the  first  hSundFr.  thjt  i.ji  i  ining  a  general  hypothetical  conception 
of  Rabcljia  and  thtn  adjusting  interpretation  of  the  work  to  it, 
fa  tlie  cpmmoacTr  Thia  cun caption,  however,  has  singularly  varied. 
Accdcdm;  to  Bomc  <rxpo^ii4jr>i;,  among  whom  one  of  the  latest  and 
not  Ibe  lii«t  respectable  i«  M.  Fleury,  Rabelais  u  a  sober  reformer, 
an  apoiCle  of  camrst  work,  of  sound  education,  of  rational  if  not 
iloffniitfe  rtrH^tan,  who  wraps  up  his  morals  in  a  farcical  envelope 

fartly  to  makv  thrm  f^o  down  with  the  vulgar  and  partly  to  shield 
im^lf  rmm  the  cortsequcnces  of  his  reforming  seal.  According 
to  othcTiv  of  whom  w  tia\  r  had  in  Eiwland  a  dittinguished  example 
In  Sir  Walter  Bcsant.  RaIk  liit  is  all  this  but  with  a  difference.  He 
h  not  rrli^oui  at  all;  he  ifs  mire  or  less  anti-religious;  and  his  book 
ii  more  or  lr§i  o\  a.  (i^ncral  [TOtest  against  any  attempt  to  explain 
•upcmatu rally  the  nddlp  of  ttie  earth.  Accordinff  to  a  third  class, 
thi;  most  distin^i^cd  nr^iu  representative  of  wnich  was  M.  Paul 
LiicroiXt  the  Rab^lHiisl.in  1. ,  >  id  does  not  so  much  err  in  principle 
as  it  invents  in  In,'  r  I  ais  is  the  incarnation  of  the  "esprit 
Giuloii,"  a  Jovi^E,  ul,  not  destitute  of  conmion  sense  or 

even  acute  intrlU-rr'    i  j  but  firrt  of  all  a  good  fellow,  rather 

and  roUi 


je-pointed  one, 


t>Uicldng  through 


Ercfemctg  a  bfuad  jr^t  E^ii  -i  jc-pomtea  one,  ana  roujciong  tnrougn 
Te  Uke  a  good-naturrd  unh  rgraduate.  Of  all  these  views  it  may 
be  nid  that  thasc  who  hri.^  them  are  obliged  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  many  thing?  in  the  bf;K.k  ind  to  see  in  it  many  which  are  not 
thCTC:.  The  TtrTieioua  part  cif  [  fie  matter  will  be  dealt  with  presently; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  lEnnlc  that  any  unbiased  judM  reading 
RabeUu  am  hdd  the  grri^c-rhilosopher  view  or  the  reckless-gooo- 
felEow  view  without  moiiifn  nions  and  allowance  which  practically 
deprive  eithrr  of  any  wtUiv.  Those  who,  as  it  has  been  happily 
p.T  yi.^^f-.f.-  p  ,K,,r,i^  HM^i  I'lntagruel,  strive  in  vain,  on  any  view 
I  >rally  respectable,  to  account  for  the 

va-;i.  i,^^-^M.i  -il  yujc  VI  iu-r-ic  laughter  and  foolery  which  surrounds 
the  few  solid  islets  of  sense  and  reason  and  devotion.  Those  who 
in  the  same  way  identify  Rabelais  with  Panurge  can  never  explain 
the  education  scheme,  the  solemn  apparition  of  Gar^ntua  among 
the  farcical  and  fantastic  variations  on  Panurge's  wedding,  and  many 
other  passages;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  insist  on  a 
definite  proparanda  of  any  kind  must  justify  themselves  by  their 
own  power  of  seeing  things  invisible  to  plain  men.  But  these 
vaganes  are  not  only  unjustifiable;  they  are  entirely  unnecessary. 
No  one  reading  Rabelau  without  parti ^^^  but  with  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  history  and  ^literature  of  his  own  times  and  the  times 
which  preceded  him,  can  have  much  difficulty  in  appreciating 
his  book.  He  had  evidently  during  his  long  and  studious  sojourn 
in  the  cloister  (a  sojourn  which  was  certainly  not  less  than  five-and- 
twenty  years,  while  it  may  have  been  five-and-thirty,  and  of  which 
the  studiousness  rests  not  on  legend  but  on  documentary  evidence) 
acquired  a  vast  stock  of  learning.  He  was,  it  u  dear,  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  the  instincts,  thte  hopes,  and  the  ideas  of  the 
Renaissance  in  the  form  which  it  took  in  France,  in  England  and 
in  Germany — a  form,  that  is  to  say,  not  merely  humanist  but  full 
of  aspirations  for  social  and  political  improvement,  and  above  all 
for  a  joyous,  varied,  and  non-ascetic  life.  He  had  thoroughly 
convinced  himself  of  the  abuses  to  which  monachism  lent  itself. 
Lastly,  he  had  the  spirit  of  lively  satire  and  of  willingness  desipere 
in  loco  which  frequently  goes  with  the  love  of  books.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  in  beginning  his  great  work  he  had 
any  definite  purpose  or  intention.  The  habit  of  burlesquing  the 
romatu  d'aventures  was  no  new  one,  and  the  form  lent  itself  easily 
to  the  two  literary  exercises  to  which  he  was  most  disposed — 
apt  and  quaint  citation  from  and  variation  on  the  classics  and 
satirical  criticism  of  the  life  he  saw  around  him.  The  immense 
popularity  of  the  first  two  parts  induced  him  to  continue  them,  and 
by  degrees  (the  genuineness  of  the  fifth  book,  at  any  rate  in  substance, 
is  here  assumra)  the  possibility  of  giving  the  whole  something 
like  a  consistent  form  and  a  regular  conclusion  presented  itself  to 
him.  The  voyage  in  particular  allowed  the  widest  licence  of 
satirical  allusion,  and  he  availed  himself  of  that  licence  in  the  widest 
sense.  Here  and  there  persons  are  glanced  at,  while  the  whole 
scenery  of  his  birthplace  and  its  neighbourhood  is  curiously  worked 
in;  but  for  the  most  part  the  satire  is  typical  rather  than  individual, 
and  it  is  on  the  whole  a  rather  negative  satire.  In  only  two  points 
can  Rabelais  be  said  to  be  definitely  polemic.  He  certainly  hated 
the  monkish  system  in  the  debased  form  in  which  it  existed  in  his 
time;  he  as  certainly  hated  the  brutish  ignorance  into  which  the 
earlier  systems  of  education  had  suffered  too  many  of  their  teachers 
and  scholars  to  drop.  At  these  two  things  he  was  never  tired  of 
striking,  but  elsewhere,  even  in  the  grim  satire  of  the  Chats  fourris, 
he  is  the  satirist  proper  rather  than  the  reformer.  It  is  in  the 
very  absence  of  any  cramping  or  limiting  purpose  that  the  great 
merit  and  value  of  the  book  consist.  It  holds  up  an  almost  per- 
fectly level  and  spotless  mirror  to  the  temper  of  the  eariier 
Renaissance.  The  author  has  no  universal  medicine  of  his  own 
(except  Pantagruelism)  to  offer,  nor  has  he  anybody  else's  universal 


medicine  to  attack.    He  langn  fredy  abost  the  world,  i , 

the  laughable  sides  of  things  with  kindly  laughter,  and  every  now 
and  then  dropping  the  rinbile  and  Uking  to  the  ratiamale.  It  is 
not  indeed  possible  to  deny  that  in  the  Oracle  of  the  Bottle,  bcsdes 
iU  merely  jocular  and  fantastic  sense,  there  is  a  certaia  "  echo," 
as  it  has  been  called,  "  of  the  conclusion  of  the  preacher/'  a  certaia 
acknowledgment  of  the  vanity  of  things.  But  m  such  a  book  suck 
a  note  could  hardly  be  wanting  unless  the  writer  had  beta  a  fanatic, 
which  he  was  not,  or  a  mere  voluptuary,  which  he  was  not.  or  a 
dullard^  which  he  was  least  of  all.  It  is,  after  all,  little  more  than  a 
suggestion,  and  is  certainly  not  strengthened  by  anything  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  ^  Rabelais  is,  in  short,  if  he  be  read  witkwt 
prejudice,  a  humorist  pure  and  simple,  feding  often  in  earnest, 
thinking  almost  always  in  jest.  He  is  distinguished  from  the  two 
men  who  atone  can  be  compared  with  him  in  character  of  work  and 
force  of  gc»ius  combined — ^Ludan  and  Swift — by  very  marked 
characteristks.  He  is  much  less  of  a  mere  mocker  thaa  Ljjdan. 
and  he  u  entirdy  destitute,  even  when  he  deals  with  nooks  or 
pedants,  of  the  ferodty  of  Swift.  He  neither  sneers  nor  rages; 
the  rirt  immenst  which  distinguishes  him  is  altogether  ^ood-oatiircd; 
but  he  is  nearer  to  Ludan  than  to  Swift,  and  Luaan  is  perhaps 
the  author  whom  it  is  most  necessary  to  know  in  order  to  uader- 


him  rightly. 

If  this  .general  view  is  correct  it  will  probably  oooditioo  to  book 
extent  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  two  minor  ciuestions  stated 
above.  The  first  is  connected  with  the  great  blem^  of  CargtmlmA 
and  Pantagntel — thdr  extreme  coarseness  of  language  and  imagery. 
It  is  somewhat  curious  that  some  of  those  who  daim  Rabdats  as 
an  enemy  of  the  supernatural  in  general  have  been  the  knidetf  to 
condemn  this  blenush,  and  that  some  of  them  have  made  the 
exceedingly  lame  excuse  for  him  that  it  was  a  means  of  wiappiBf 
up  his  propaganda  and  keeping  it  and  himself  safe  from  the  tMOx 
of  the  powers  that  were.  This  is  not  complimentary  to  Rabelais, 
and,  except  in  some  very  small  degree,  it  is  not  likdy  to  be  true. 
For  as  a  matter  of  fact  obscenity  no  less  than  impiety  was  charged 
against  him  by  his  ultra-orthodox  enemies,  and  the  obscenity  no 
less  than  the  supposed  impiety  gave  them  a  handle  against  him 
before  such  bodies  as  the  Sorbonne  and  the  pariiaments.  As  for 
the  extreme  theory  of  the  anti-Rabdaisians.  that  Rabdais  was  a 
"  dirty  okl  blackguard  "  who  liked  filth  and  wallowed  ia  it  froo 
choice,  that  hardly  needs  comment.  His  errors  in  this  way  are  of 
course,  looked  at  from  an  absolute  standard.  unpardooabK.  But 
judged  relatively  there  are  several,  we  shall  not  say  eacnses.  but 
explanations  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  comparative  in- 
decency^ of  Rabelais  has  been  muck  exaggerated  by  person 
unfamiliar  with  eariy  French  literature.  The  K>rm  of  his  book  vas 
above  all  things  popular,  and  the  popular  French  literature  of  the 
middle  ages  as  distinguished  from  the  courtiy  and  literary  literatsiT. 
which  was  singularly  pure,  can  hardly  be  exceeded  in  point  of  coarse- 
ness. The  faUiaux,  the  eariy  burkaque  romances  of  the  Amdi^ 
class,  the  farces  of  the  15th  century,  equal  (the  grotesque  iteratjos 
and  amplification  which  is  the  note  of  Gorgaii^aa  and  Paatair^ 
bdng  allowed  for,  and  sometimes  without  that  allowance)  the 
coarsest  passages  of  Rabelais.  His  coarseness,  moreover,  disgnstiBg 
as  it  is,  has  nothing  of  the  corruption  of  refined  voluptuousness 
about  it,  and  nothine  of  the  snisscring  indecency  which  dngnces 
men  like  Pope.Mike  Voltaire,  and  Uke  Sterne.  It  shows  in  its  asthor 
a  want  of  reverence,  a  want  of  decency  in  the  proper  sense,  a  too 
great  readiness  to  condescend  to  the  easiest  kind  ol  ludicrotts  ideas 
and  the  land  most  acceptable  at  that  time  to  the  common  nm  of 
mankind.  The  general  taste  having  been  consideraUy  refined 
since,  Rabdais  has  in  parts  become  neariy  unreadable— the  worst 
and  most  appropriate  punishment  for  his  faults.  As  for  thoK 
who  have  tncd  to  make  his  indecency  an  aigument  for  his  laxity 
in  religious  principle,  that  argument,  like  another  mentiooed 
previously,  hardly  needs  discussion.  It  is  notoriously  false  as  a 
matter  of  experience.  Rabelais  coukl  not  have  written  as  he  has 
written  in  this  respect  and  in  others  if  he  had  been  an  earnestly 
pious  person,  taking  heed  to  every  act  and  word,  and  studioas 
equally  not  to  offend  and  not  to  cause  offence.  But  no  one  in  his 
senses  would  dream  of  claiming  any  such  character  for  him. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  point — ^what  his  rdigious  opinions 


He  has  been  claimed  as  a  free-thinker  of  alf  shades,  from 
undogmatk:  thdsm  to  atheism,  and  as  a  concealed  Protestant.  Thf^ 
last  of  these  claims  has  now  been  very  eenerally  given  up,  and 
indeed  Erasmus  might  quite  as  reasonably  be  claimed  for  the 
Reformation  as  Rabelais.  Both  disliked  and  attacked  the  more 
crying  abuses  of  thdr  church,  and  both  at  the  time  and  since  have 
been  disliked  and  attacked  by  the  more  imprudent  partisans  of 
that  church.  But  Rabelais,  m  hb  own  way,  heM  ctt  from  the 
Reformation  even  more  distinctly  than  Erasmus  did.  The  accusatkm 
of  free-thinking,  if  not  of  directly  anti-Christian  thinking,  has  always 
been  more  common  and  has  recently  found  much  favour.  It  b, 
however,  remarkable  that  those  who  hold  this  opinion  never  give 
chapter  and  verse  for  it,  and  it  may  be  said  confidently  that  chapter 
and  verse  cannot  be  given.  The  sayings  attributed  to  Rabdais 
which  colour  the  idea  (such  as  the  famous  "  Jc  vais  chcrcfaer  ua 
grand  peut-fttre,"  said  to  have  been  uttered  on  hb  death-bed) 
are,  as  has  been  said,  purdy  apocryphal    In  the  book  itadf  nothing 
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of  the  land  is  to  be  found.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  a 
jest  at  the  Sorbonne  couched  in  the  Pftuline  phrase  about  "  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  which  the  author  removed  from  the 
later  editions.  But  irreverences  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  the  frequent 
burlesque  citations  of  the  Bible,  whether  commendable  or  not, 
had  been,  were,  have  since  been,  and  are  common  in  writers  whose 
orthodoxy  is  unquestioned;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
later  Middle  Age,  which  in  many  respects  Rabelais  represents 
almost  more  than  he  does  the  Renaissance,  was,  with  all  its  un- 
ciuestioning  faith,  singularly  reckless  and,  to  our  fancy,  iireverent 
in  its  use  of  the  sacred  words  and  images,  which  were  to  it  the 
most  familiar  of  all  images  and  words.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  in  the  book,  in  the  description  of  Gargantua's  and  Pkntagruel's 
education,  in  the  sketch  of  the  abbey  of  Thelema,  in  several  passages 
relating  to  Panugruel,  expressions  which  dthcsr  signify  a  sincere 
and  unfeigned  piety  of  a  simple  kind  or  else  are  inventions  of 
the  most  detestable  hypocrisy.  For  these  passages  are  not,  like 
many  to  be  found  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century,  obvious  flags  of  truce  to  cover  attacks — mere  bowings 
in  the  house  of  Rimmon  to  prevent  evil  consequences.  There  u 
absolutely  no  sign  of  the  tongue  in  the  cheek.  They  are  always 
written  m  the  author's  highest  style,  a  style  perfectly  eloquent 
and  unaffected;  they  can  only  be  interpreted  (on  the  free-thinking 
hypothesis)  as  allegorical  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  obscurity, 
and  it  is  pretty  ceruin  that  no  one  reading  the  Dook  without  a 
thesis  to  |»x>ve  would  dream  of  taking  them  in  a  non-natural  sense. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  contended  that  Rabelais  was  a  man  with 
whom  religion  was  in  detail  a  constant  thought,  that  be  had  a  very 
tender  conscience  or  a  very  scrupulous  orthodoxy.  His  form  cm 
religious  sentiment  was  not  evangelical  or  mystical,  any  more  than 
it  was  ascetic  or  ceremonial  or  doematic.  As  regards  one  of  the 
accepted  doctrines  of  his  own  church,  the  excellence  of  the  celibate 
life,  of  poverty,  and  of  elaborate  obedience  to  a  rule,  he  no  doubt 
was  a  strong  dissident;  but  the  evidence  that,  as  a  Christian,  he 
was  unorthoidox,  that  be  was  even  a  hetetical  or  latitudinarian 
thinker  in  regard  to  those  doctrines  which  the  various  Christian 
churches  have  in  common,  is  not  merely  weak,  it  is  practically  non- 
existent. The  counter-testimony  is,  indeed,  not  very  strong,  and 
still  less  deuiled.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  It  is  suffiaentto 
say  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  within  the  covers  of  Rabelais's 
works  incompatible  with  an  orthodoxy  which  would  be  recognized 
as  sufficient  by  Christendom  at  large,  leaving  out  of  the  question 
those  points  of  doctrine  and  practice  on  which  Christians  differ. 
Be^rond  this  no  wise  man  will  go,  and  short  of  it  hardly  any  un- 
prejudiced man  will  stop. 

Bibliography. — ^The  dates  of  the  original  editions  of  Rabelais's 
works  have  been  given  where  possible  already.  The  earlier  books 
were  repeatedly  reissued  during  the  author's  life,  and  always  with 
some  correction.  What  may  oe  called  the  first  complete  edition 
appeared  in  1567  at  Lyons,  published  by  Jean  Martin.  It  is  com- 
puted that  no  less  than  sixty  editions  were  printed  before  the  close 
of  the  i6th  century.  A  very  considerable  time,  however,  elapsed 
before  the  works  were,  properly  speaking,  edited.  Huet  devoted 
much  pains  to  them,  but  his  results  were  not  made  public.  The 
first  edition  which  calls  for  notice,  except  in  a  complete  iublio- 
graphy.  is  that  of  Le  Duchat  (Amsterdam,  17 11).  Le  Duchat  was  a 
very  careful  student,  and  on  the  whole  a  very  efficient  editor,  being 
perhaps,  of  the  group  of  studenu  of  old  French  at  the  beginning 
of  the  i8th  century,  which  included  La  Monnoye  and  others,  the 
most  sober,  critical  and  accomplished.  But  at  that  time  thb 
knowledge  of  the  period  was  scarcely  far  enough  advanced.  The 
next  important  date  in  the  bibliography  of  Rabelais  is  1823,  in 
which  year  appeared  the  most  elaborate  edition  of  his  work  yet 
published,  that  of  Esmangart  and  Johanneau  (9  vols.),  including 
tor  the  first  time  the  Songes  Drolaitques,  a  spunous  but  early  and 
not  uninteresting  collection  of  grotesaue  figure  drawings  illus- 
trating Gargantua  and  P^tagruel,  and  the  second  edition  of  M. 
de  I'Aulnaye,  conuining  a  bad  text  but  a  useful  glossary.  From 
this  time  the  editions  nave  been  voy  numerous.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  those  illustrated  by  Gusuve  Dor6,  first  on  a 
small  scale  (1854),  afterwards  more  elaborately  (1S70);  that  of  the 
Collection  Uidot  by  Burvaud  des  Marets  and  Rather    '" 
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later);  the  Biblioth^ue  Ela^virienne  edition  by  MM. 
A.  de  Montaiglon;  that  of  the  Nouvelle  Collection  Jannet  (seven 
small  volumes,  1867-74),  completed  by  M.  Moland  and  very  useful; 
and  lastly,  the  edition  of  M.  Marty-Laveaux  in  the  Collection 
Lemerre  (1868-1903),  the  handsomest,  the  most  accurate,  and  the 
most  complete,  in  the  scholarly  sense,  yet  published.  Commentaries 
on  Rabelais,  independent  of  editions,  have  been  numerous  from 
the  work  of  Jean  Bernier,  Jugematt  ti  nowdUs  observations  sur  Us 
mares  ...deM.  Fraiuois  Rabelais  (1697),  onwards.  Of  those  of  the 
last  half<entury  the  best  are,  besides  essays  in  the  works  of  most 


of  the  great  critics:  E.  Noel,  Rabdais  (1850):  A.  Mayrargues, 
Rabelais  (1868);  jean  Fleury  O876);  Paul  Stapfer  (the  best  of  all) 
(1889);  and  G.  Vallat  (1899).    Separate  points  have  been  treated 


importantly  by  A.  Heulhard,  Demies  annies  de  Rabelais  (1881), 
and  others;  while  the  Revue  des  itudes  Rabelaisiennes  (1903  onwards) 
contains  valuable  studies,  especially  those  of  M.  Abel  Lefranc. 
Kabelais  was  very  eariy  popular  in  England.    Theie  are  ponible 


allunons  to  him  in  Shakespeare,  and  the  current  clerical  notion  of 
him  is  very  unjustly  adopted  by  'Marston  in  the  words  "  wicked 
Rabelais";. but  Bacon  described  him  better  as  the  great  jester  of 
France,  and  a.  Scot,  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  translated  the  earlier 
books  in  1653.  This  was  not  worthily  completed  till  the  luckless 
call  him.  Le  Motteux,  finished  it 


Motteux,  or,  as  his  compatriots  <  . 

with  an  extensive  commentary.  It  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 
A  new  translation  by  W.  F.  Smith  appeared  in  1891.  criticism 
ol  a  scattered  kind  on  Rabelais  in  English  is  abundant,  that  of 
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Coleridge  being  the  most  important,  while  the  constant  evidence 


of  his  influence  in  Southey's  Doctor  is  also  noteworthy.  But  he 
was  hardly  treated  as  a  timole  before  Sir  Walter  Besant's  book  on 
the  subject  in  the  "  Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers  "(1879). 
which  the  author  followed  up  with  Readings  from  Rabelais  (1883). 
Somewhat  elaborate  treatments  of  him  in  connexibn  with  contem- 
porary literature  will  be  found  in  (George  Saintsbury's  The  Earlier 
Renaissance  (1901)  and  ia  A.  Tilley's  Literature  of  the  French 
Renaissance  (1904).        .  (G.  Sa.) 

kABENER,  OOmiEB  WILHBUI  (1714-1771),  German 
satirist,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  September  17 14  at  Wachau  near 
Leipzig,  and  died  at  Dresden  on  the  32nd  of  March  1771.  In 
174Z  he  made  his  dibut  as  satirist  in  Schwabe's  BdusHgungen 
des  Verstandes  und  WHtes,  and  was  subsequently  a  contributor 
to  the  Bremer  Beitrdge.  Rabener's  satires  are  in  prose  and 
mainly  levelled  at  the  follies  of  the  middle  classes.  The  papers 
which  he  pubUshed  in  the  Bremer  Betfr^f^  were  subsequently 
collectol  in  a  Samwlung  saUriscker  SckrifUn  (2  vols.,  1751),  to 
which  two  volumes  wcere  added  in  1755. 

Rabener's  S&mtliche  Werke  appeared  in  6  vols,  in  1777 ;  the  edition 
by  E.  Ortlepp  (1839)  also  contains  his  correspondence,  nrst  published 
by  C.  F.  Weisae  in  1772.  See  P.  Richter,  Rabener  und  Ldscow  (1884), 
and  D.  Jacoby  in  Allg.  Deutsche  Biographie  (1888). 

RABIRIU8,  a  Latin  epic  poet  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  Among 
the  papyrus  fragments  discovered  at  Herculaneum  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century  were  sixty-seven  (mutilated)  hexa- 
meters, referring  to  the  final  struggle  between  Antony  and 
Octavian  and  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  generally  supposed  to  be 
part  of  a  poem  by  Rabirius,  since  Seneca  (De  Benef.  vi.  3,  i) 
informs  us  that  he  wrote  on  those  subjects.  If  genuine,  they 
jxistify  the  qualified  commendation  of  Quintilian  rather  than  the 
exaggerated  praise  of  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  36,  3),  who  couples 
Rabirius  and  Virgil  as  the  two  most  eminent  poets  of  his  time. 

Fragments  in  E.  Bahrens,  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Romanorum 
(1885):  W.  Scott,  Fragmenta  Herculanensia  (Oxford,  1885);  O. 
Ribbeck.  CeschichU  der  rdmischen  Dichtung,  ii.  (1889);  M.Schanz. 
Geschichte  der  rdmischen  Litteratur.  ii.  i  (1899);  Teuffel,  Hist,  of 
Roman  Literature  (Eng.  trans.,  1900),  252,  9. 

RABIRIUS,  GAIUS,  a  Roman  senator,  who  was  defended 
(63  B.C.)  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  still  extant.  Nearly  forty  years 
after  the  death  of  I*.  Appuldus  Satuminus,  Titus  Labienus 
(whose  uncle  had  lost  his  life  among  the  followers  of  Saturninus 
on  that  occasion)  was  put  up  by  Caesar  to  accuse  Rabirius  of 
having  been  implicated  in  the  murder.  Caesar's  real  object  was 
to  warn  the  Senate  against  interference  by  force  with  popular 
movements,  to  uphold  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the 
inviolability  of  the  person  of  the  tribunes.  The  obsolete  accusa- 
tion of  perduellio  was  revived,  and  the  case  was  heard  before 
Julius  and  Lucius  Caesar  as  commissioners  specially  appointed 
Iduoviri  perdueUlonis),  Rabirius  was  condemned,  and  the 
people,  to  whom  the  accused  had  exercised  the  right  of  appeal, 
were  on  the  point  of  ratifying  the  decision,  when  Metellus  Celer 
pulled  down  the  military  flag  from  the  Janiculum,  which  was 
equivalent  to  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly.  Caesar's  object 
having  been  attained,  the  matter  was  then  allowed  to  drop. 

A  nephew,  known  as  C.  Rabirius  Postumus,  was  also 
defended  by  Cicero  (54  B.C.)  in  the  extant  speech  Pro  Rahirio 
Postumo,  when  charged  with  extortion  in  Egypt  and  complicity 
with  Aulus  Gabinius  iq.v.). 

See  Cicero,  Pro  Rabirio,  ed.  W.  E.  Heitland  (1882);  Dio  Cassius, 
xxxvii.  26-28;  H.  Putsche.  Ober  das  tonus  iudicii  der  Rede  Ciceros 
pro  C.  Rabirio  (Jena,  1881);  O.  Schulthess,  Der  Proses*  des 
C.  Rabirius  (Frauenfeld,  1891). 

RACAN,  HONORS  DE  BUBIL,  MARqms  de  (i 589-1670), 
French  poet,  iras  bom  at  the  ch&teau  of  La  Roche-Racan  in 
1589.  He  became  page  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  and  then 
entered  the  army,  seeing  some  active  service.  Racan  was  very 
poor  and  was  practically  uneducated,  for,  if  his  own  account 
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nuy  be  credited,  he  had  not  learnt  even  Latin.  But  in  middle 
life  he  inherited  some  property,  and  he  was  thus  able  to  devote 
himself  to  the  practice  of  poetry,  in  which  he  was  the  faithful, 
and  perhaps  the  most  distinguished,  disciple  of  Malherbe.  He 
had  known  Malherbe  when  he  was  a  page  at  the  court  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  had  early  contributed  to  the  fashionable  albunts 
of  the  day.  In  1625  he  published  his  most  important  work, 
Bergerics,  a  dramatic  pastoral  in  five  acts,  a  part  of  which, 
entitled  Arlhinice,  was  played  in  1618.  Racan  was  also  the 
author  of  Sept  psaumes  (1631),  OtUs  sacries  tirlcs  des  psaunus  dt 
David  (1651),  Dcmiires  ctutres  et  pdsics  chrllienncs  (1660),  in 
all  of  which  he  was  hampered  by  his  inability  to  read  the  sacred 
writings  except  in  other  French  pan^hrases.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  French  Academy.  He  died  in 
February  167a 

His  (Ewres  computes  were  edited  by  Tenant  de  Latour  in  1857. 
and  the  edition  includes  a  biographical  notice.  See  Sainte-Beuve, 
Causeries  du  lundi, 

RACCONIGI,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Cuneo,  24  m.  S.  of  Turin,  and  31  m.  N.  of  Cuneo  by  rail,  837  ft. 
above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  7364  (town);  9077  (commune). 
It  has  a  royal  chiteau  built  in  1570,  with  a  large  park  laid  out 
in  1755  by  the  French  gardener  Molard  from  designs  by  Le 
Notre,  and  enlarged  in  1835.  Since  1901  it  has  beefa  t'he  summer 
residence  of  the  king  of  Italy. 

RACCOON  (or  Racoon),  a  name  borne  by  the  typical  repre- 
sentative of  a  group  of  American  arboreal  placental  mammals 
belonging  to  the  order  Carnivora  {q.v.)  and  the  family 
Procyonidae.  The  word  is  a  corruption  of  the  North-American 
Indian  "  arrathkune "  or  "  arathcone."  The  Fr.  raUm  or 
raUm  laveur,  Ger.  WaschbOr,  and  other  European  names  are 
derived  from  a  curious  habit  the  raccoon  has  of  dipping  or  washing 
its  food  in  water  before  eating  it.  The  typical  raccoon  (Procyon 
lotor)  is  a  thickly  built  animal  about  the  size  of  a  badger,  with 
a  coat  of  long  coarse  greyish-brown  hairs,  short  ears,  and  a 
bushy  black-and-white-ringed  tail.  Its  range  extends  over  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  and  stretches  on  the  west  northwards 


The  Raccoon  {Procyon  lotdr)^ 

to  Alaska  and  southwards  well  into  Central  America,  where  it 
attains  its  maximum  size.  The  following  notes  on  the  habits 
of  the  raccoon  are  from  Dr  C.  Hart  Merriam's  The  Mammals  of 
the  Adirondacks: — 

"  Raccoons  are  omnivorous  beasts  and  feed  upon  mice,  small 
birds,  birds'  eggs,  turtles  and  their  eggs,  frogs,  fish,  crayfish,  molluscs, 
insects,  nuts,  fruits,  raaise  and  sometimes  poultry.  Excepting 
alone  the  bats  and  flying-squirrels,  they  are  the  most  strictly 
nocturnal  of  all  our  mammals,  and  yet  I  have  several  times  seen 
them  abroad  on  cloudy  days.  They  haunt  the  banks  of  ponds 
and  streams,  and  find  much  of  their  food  in  these  places,  such  as 
crayfish,  mussels  and  fish,  although  they  are  unable  to  dive  and 
pursue  the  latter  under  water,  like  the  otter  and  mink.  They  are 
good  swimmers  and  do  not  hesitate  to  cross  rivers  that  lie  in  their 
path.  •  •  •  The  raccoon  hibernates  during  the  severest  part  of 
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the  winter,  retiring  to  its  nest  rather  early,  and 
in  February  or  March,  according  to  the  eariiness  or 'lateness  oTtbe 
season.  It  makes  its  home  high  up  in  the  boUow  of  sofce  lar^ 
tree,  preferring  a  dead  limb  to  the  trunk  itself.  It  does  little  m 
the  way  of  constructing  a  nest,  and  from  four  to  six  y<Miog  ai* 
commonly  bom  at  a  time,  generally  eariy  in  April  in  tnis  regxM. 
The  young  remain  with  the  mother  about  a  year." 

The  South-American  species,  P.  cancrhoruSt  the  crab-caiing 
raccoon,  is  very  similar  to  P.  lotor,  but  dififers  by  its  shorter  fur. 
larger  size,  proportionally  more  powerful  teeth  and  other  minor 
characters.  It  extends  over  the  whole  of  South  America,  as  tar 
south  as  the  Rio  Negro,  and  is  common  in  all  suitable  fecahtics. 
Its  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  North-American  species. 

RACCOON-DOG  {NyOereutcs  procyonoides),  a  small  wild  dog. 
with  sharp-pointed  muzzle,  short  rounded  ears,  boahy  tail  and 
long  fur,  found  in  China,  Japan  and  Amurland.  The  total 
length  is  about  32  in.,  of  which  the  taO  measures  4  in.  The 
prevailing  hues  are  black  and  dusky  yellow,  the  distiibation  ol 
which  varies  in  different  individuals.  In  habit  these  dogs  arr 
chiefly  nocturnal;  and  they  are  said  to  hibernate.  In  winter 
they  feed  on  fish,  and  in  summer  on  mice,  forming  small  packs 
to  hunt  their  prey. 

RACB,  an  homonymous  word  of  which  the  prindpal  meanings 
are  (i)  a  trial  or  contest  of  speed;  (2)  a  tribe,  breed,  a  group  ol 
individuals  descended  from  a  common  ancestor.  In  the  first 
case  the  word  is  an  adaptation  of  O.Nor.  rAs,  a  cognate  form  is 
O.E.  being  raiSf  rush,  onset;  while  the  O.E.  descendant  nae 
was  frequently  used  in  medieval  poetry.  The  panJcnlar  usr 
of  the  word  for  a  swift  current  of  water  running  thztmgfa  a  nanow 
channel,  e.g.  the  Race  of  Aldemey,  and  for  the  water  conducted 
in  an  artificial  channel  to  a  point  where  its  power  is  to  be  used,  as 
in  "  mill-mce,"  may  be  due  to  the  O.Fr.  rat  or  raxe^  prc^tabb' 
of  Breton  origin.  The  second  word,  an  ethnical  or  natioia! 
stock,  comes  from  Fr.  rase,  adapted  from  Ital.  rauo,  cf.  Span. 
raza.  It  has  been  referred  to  an  O.H.G.  reiza,  Ihie,  nark, 
cognate  with  Eng.  *'  write,"  i.e.  the  line  marking  descent. 

RACHEL  (182 1- 1858),  French  actress,  whose  real  name 
was  Elizabeth  Felix,  the  daughter  of  poor  Jew  pedlars,  was  bors 
on  the  28th  of  February  182 1 ,  at  M  umpf ,  in  the  canton  of  Aargau. 
Switzerland.  At  Reims  she  and  her  elder  sister,  Soplna,  after- 
wards known  as  Sarah,  joined  a  troupe  of  Italian  children  who 
made  their  living  by  singing  in  the  caffs,  Sarah  singing  and 
Elizabeth,  then  only  four  years  of  age,  collecting  the  coppers 
In  1830  they  came  to  Paris,  where  they  sang  in  the  streets. 
Rachd  giving  such  patriotic  songs  as  the  Parisienue  and  the 
Marseillaise  with  a  rude  but  precocious  energy  which  evoked 
special  admiration  and  an  abundant  shower  of  coppers.  £tieose 
Choron,  a  famous  teacher  of  singing,  was  so  impressed  with  the 
talents  of  the  two  sisters  that  he  undertook  to  give  them 
grattiitous  instruction,  and  after  his  death  in  1833  they  were 
received  into  the  Conservatoire.  Rachel  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Gymnase  in  Paul  Duport'sia  Venditnneaa  the  4th 
of  April  1837,  with  only  mediocre  success.  But  on  the  22th  of 
June  in  the  following  year  she  succeeded,  after  great  difficulty, 
in  making  a  dibul  at  the  Thfitre  Fran^ais,  as  CamiDe  in 
Comeille's  Horace,  when  her  remarkabk  genius  at  once  received 
general  recognition.  In  the  same  year  she  played  Roxase  in 
Racine's  Bajazet,  winning  a  complete  triumj^,  but  it  was  io 
Racine's  PA^re,  which  she  first  played  on  the  21st  ol  January 
1843,  that  her  peculiar  gifts  were  most  strikingly  manifested. 
Her  range  of  characters  was  limited,  but  within  it  she  was 
imsurpassable.  She  excelled  particularly  in  the  impersonation 
of  evil  or  malignant  passion,  in  her  presentation  of  which  there 
was  a  majesty  and  dignity  which  fascinated  while  it  repelled. 
By  careful  training  her  voice,  originally  hard  and  harsh,  had 
b^me  flexible  and  melodious,  and  its  low  and  muffled  notes 
under  the  influence  of  passion  possessed  a  thrilling  and  pene- 
trating quality  that  was  irresistible.  In  plays  by  contemporary 
authors  she  created  the  characters  of  Judith  and  Cicopatia  in 
the  tragedies  of  Madame  de  Girardin,  but  perhaps  her  most 
successful  appearance  was  in  1849  in  Scribe  and  LegoovTs 
Adritnne  Leanmew,  which  was  written  for  her.  In  1 841  and 
in  1842  she  visited  London,  where  her  inteipietatioos  of  Coneilc 
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and  Radne  were  the  sensation  of  the  season.  In  1855  she  made  a 
tour  in  the  United  States  with  comparatively  small  success, 
but  this  was  after  her  powers,  through  continued  iU-health,  had 
begun  to  deteriorate.  She  died  of  consumption  at  Cannet,  near 
Nice,  on  the  4th  of  January  1858,  and  was  buried  in  the  Jewish 
part  of  the  cemetery  of  P&e  Ladiaise  in  Paris.  Rachel's  third 
sister  was  Lia  Felix  (q.v.). 

See  Jules  G.  Tanin.  Rachd  et  la  tmefdit  (18^);  Mrs  Arthur 
Kennard,  Rachef  (Boston,  1888);  and  A.  de  Faudgny-Lucinge, 
Backd  et  vm  temps  (1910). 

RACINB*  JEAN  (1639-1699),  French  tragic  dramatist,  was 
bom  at  La  Fert£  MUon  in  the  old  duchy  of  Valois  on  an  tmcertain 
date  in  December  1639.  He  was  certainly  christened  on  the 
32nd,  and  the  ceremony  was  at  that  time  often,  though  not 
invariably,  performed  on  the  day  of  birth.  Racine  belonged  to  a 
family  of  the  upper  bourgeoisie,  which  had  indeed  been  techni- 
cally ennobled  some  generations  earlier,  and  bore  the  punning 
arms  of  a  rat  and  a  swan  {rat,  cygne).  The  poet  himself  subse- 
quently dropped  the  rat.  His  family  were  connected  with 
others  of  the  same  or  a  slightly  higher  station  in  La  Fert6  and 
its  neighbourhood — the  Desmoulins,  the  Sconins,  the  Vitarts, 
all  of  whom  appear  in  Racine's  life.  His  mother  was  Jeaime 
Sconin.  His  father,  of  the  same  name  as  himself,  was  only 
four-and-twenty  at  the  time  of  the  poet's  birth.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  solicitor  (procureur)  by  profession,  and  held,  as  his 
father,  the  grandfather  of  the  dramatist,  had  done,  the  office  of 
controleur  au  grenier  d  sd.  Racine  was  the  eldest  child.  Little 
more  than  a  year  afterwards  his  sister  Marie  was  bom  and  his 
mother  died.  Jean  Racine  the  elder  married  again,  but  three 
months  later  he  himself  died,  and  the  stepmother  is  never  heard 
of  in  connexion  with  the  poet  or  his  sister.  They  were  left 
without  any  provision,  but  their  grandparents,  Jean  Racine 
the  eldest  and  Marie  Desmoulins,  were  still  living,  and  took 
charge  of  them.  These  grandparents  had  a  daughter,  Agnes, 
who  figures  in  Racine's  history.  She  was  a  nun  and  later  abbess 
of  Port  Royal  under  the  style  of  Mdre  de  Sainte  Thdcle,  and 
the  whole  family  had  strong  Jansenist  leanings.  Jean  Racine 
the  eldest  died  in  1649,  and  the  poet  was  sent  to  the  College  de 
Bcauvais.  This  (which  was  the  grammar-school  of  the  town 
of  that  name,  and  not  the  famous  College  de  Beatfvais  at  Paris) 
was  intimately  connected  with  Port  Royal,  and  to  this  place 
Racine  was  transferred  in  November  1655.  His  special  masters 
there  were  Nicole  and  Le  Maltre.  The  latter,  in  an  extant 
letter  written  to  his  pupil,  speaks  of  himself  as  "  votre  papa." 
It  is  evident  from  documents  that  he  was  a  very  diligent  student 
both  at  Beauvais  and  Port  Royal.  He  wrote  verse  both  in 
l4itin  and  French,  and  his  Port  Royal  odes,  which  it  has  been  the 
fashion  with  the  more  fanatical  admirers  of  his  later  poetry  to 
ridicule,  are  far  from  despicable. 

Racine  sUyed  at  Port  Royal  for  three  years,  and  left  it,  when 
nearly  nineteen,  in  October  1658.  He  was  then  entered  at  the 
ColMge  d'Harcourt  and  boarded  with  his  second  cousin,  Nicolas 
Vitart,  steward  of  the  duke  of  Luynes.  Later,  if  not  at  first, 
he  lived  in  the  H6tel  de  Luynes  itself.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
his  Jansenist  surroundings  continued  with  him  here,  for  the 
duke  of  Luynes  was  a  severe  Port  Royalist.  It  is,  however, 
dear  from  Racine's  correspondence,  which,  as  we  have  it,  begins 
in  1660  and  is  for  some  years  very  abundant  and  interesting, 
that  he  was  not  at  all  of  an  austere  disposition  at  this 
time.  Occasionally  the  liveliness  of  the  letters  p^^ses  the 
bounds  of  strict  decency,  though  there  is  nothing  very  shocking 
in  them,  and  those  to  Madame  (or,  as  the  habit  of  the  time  called 
her,  Mademoiselle)  Vitart  are  free  from  anything  of  this  kind. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Racine  read  much  philosophy,  as  he 
should  have  done,  but  he  occasionally  did  some  business  in 
superintending  building  operations  at  Chevreuse,  the  duke's 
country  house.  He  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  already 
given  up  irrevocably  to  literature.  This  by  no  means  suited 
the  views  of  his  devout  relations  at  Port  Royal,  and  he  complains 
in  one  of  his  letters  that  an  unlucky  sonnet  on  Mazarin  had 
brought  down  on  him  "excommunications  sur  excommunica- 
tions."   The  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  occasion  of  an 
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ambitious  ode.  La  nympke  de  la  Setne^  which  was  submitted 
before  publication  to  Jean  Chapelain,  the  too  famous  author  of 
the  PuceUe, '  Chapelain  made  many  suggestions  which  Racine 
duly  adopted.  Nor  did  the  ode  bound  his  ambitions,  for  in 
x66o  he  finished  one  {nece,  Amasie,  and  undertook  another, 
Les  Amours  d*Omde,  for  the  theatre.  The  first,  however,  was 
rejected  by  the  actors  of  the  Mazais,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
other  was  ever  finished  or  offered  to  those  of  die  H6tel  de 
Bourgogne.  Radne's  letters  show  that  he  was  intimate  with 
more  than  one  actress  at  this  time;  he  also  made  acquaintance 
with  La  Fontaine,  and  the  foundations  at  any  rate  of  the 
legendary  "  society  of  four "  (Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Molidre 
and  Radne)  were  thus  laid. 

His  relations  were  pretty  certainly  alarmed  by  this  very 
pardonable  worldliness,  though  a  severe  expostulation  with 
him  for  keeping  company  with  the  abominable  actors  b  perhaps 
later  in  date.  Racine  was  accordingly  disturbed  in  hb  easy- 
going life  at  Paris.  In  November  x66i  he  went  to  Usds  in 
Languedoc  to  live  with  his  unde  the  P^re  Sconin,  vicar-general 
of  that  diocese,  whose  attempts  to  secure  a  benefice  for  his 
nephew  were,  however,  in  vain.  Racine  was  back  in  Paris 
before  the  end  of  1663.  His  letters  from  Uz^  to  La  Fontaine, 
to  Le  Vasseur,  and  others  are  in  much  the  same  strain  as 
before,  but  there  is  here  and  there  a  marked  tone  of  cynicism 
in  them.  He  also  attempted  a  little  courtiership.  An  ode. 
on  the  recovery  of  Louis  XIV.  from  a  slight  illness  probably 
secured  him  the  promise  of  a  pension,  of  which  he  speaks  to  his 
sister  in  the  summer  of  1664.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
pension  b  identical  with  "  gratifications  "  which  we  know  that; 
Racine  for  some  years  received,  and  which  were  sometimes 
eight  and  sometimes  six  hundred  livres.  It  would  seem  not, 
as  one  of  these  gratifications  had  been  allotted  to  him  the  year 
before  he  so  wrote  to  hb  sbter.  The  ode  in  which  he  thanked 
the  king  for  hb  presents,  La  Renommie,  b  said  to  have  intro- 
duced him  to  Boileau,  to  whose  censorship  there  b  no  doubt 
that  he  owed  much,  if  not  everything;  and  from  thb  date, 
November  1663,  the  familiarity  of  "  the  four  "  seems  to  have 
exbted  in  full  force.  Unfortunately  it  b  precisely  at  this  date 
that  hb  correspondence  ceases,  and  it  b  not  renewed  till  after 
the  dose  of  hb  brief  but  brilliant  career  as  a  dramatbt  (Esther 
and  Atkalie  excepted).  From  thb  time  forward  the  gossip  of 
the  period,  and  the  Life  by  hb  son  Loub,  are  the  chief  sources  of 
information.  Unfortunately  Loub  Racine,  though  a  man  of 
some  ability  and  of  unimpeached  character,  was  only  six  years 
old  when  hb  father  died,  and  had  no  direct  knowledge.  Still 
hb  account  represents  family  papers  and  traditions;  and  seems 
to  have  been  carefully,  as  it  b  certainly  in  the  main  impartially, 
written.  From  other  sources— notably  Boileau,  Claude 
Brossette  and  Jean  Baptbte  de  Valincourt — a  good  deal  of 
pretty  certainly  authentic  information  b  obtainable,  and  there 
exbts  a  considerable  body  of  correspondence  between  Boileau 
and  the  poet  during  the  last  ten  years  of  Racine's  life. 

The  first  but  the  least  characterbtic  of  the  dramas  by  which 
Racine  b  known.  La  Thlbaide,  was  finished  by  the  end  of  1663, 
and  on  Friday  acth  June  1664  it  was  played  by  Molidre's  com- 
pany at  the  Palab  Royal  theatre.  Some  editors  assert  that 
MoUire  himself  acted  in  it,  but  the  earh'est  account  of  the 
cast  we  have,  and  that  b  sixty  years  after  date,  omits  hb  name, 
though  those  of  Madeleine  B£jard  and  Mademoiselle  de  Brie 
occur.  There  b  also  a  tradition  that  Moli^re  suggested  the 
subject;  but  Loub  Radne  dbtinctly  says  that  hb  father 
wrote  most  of  the  play  at  Uzds  before  he  knew  Moliire.  From 
Racine's  own  earlier  letters  it  appears  that  the  play  was  de- 
signed for  the  rival  theatre,  and  that "  La  D6hanch6e,"  Radne's 
familiar  name  for  Mademoiselle  de  Beauchiteau,  with  whom 
he  was  intimate,  was  to  play  Antigone.  The  play  itself  b  by 
far  the  weakest  of  Racine's  works.  He  has  borrowed  much 
from  Euripides  and  not  a  little  from  Jean  de  Rotrou;  and  in 
his  general  style  and  plan  he  has  as  yet  struck  out  no  great 
variation  from  Comeille.  It  was  acted  twelve  times  during 
the  first  month,  and  was  occasionaUy  revived  during  the  year 
following.    Thb.b  apparently  the  date  of  the  pleasant  picture 
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of  the  four  friends  which  La  Fontaine  draws  in  his  Psyche^ 
Radne  figuring  as  Acante,  "  qui  aimait  extrtmement  les  janlins, 
les  fleurs,  les  ombrages/'  in  which  suiroundings  he  helped  to 
compose  the  lampoon  of  Chapdain  dicoiffi  on  a  writer  who  had 
helped  him  with  criticism,  obtained  royal  gifts  for  him,  and,  in 
a  fashion,  started  him  in  the  literaxy  career. 

We  have  no  definite  details  as  to  Racine's  doings  during 
the  year  1664,  but  in  February  1665  he  read  at  the  H6tel 
de  Nevers  before  La  Rochefoucauld,  Madame  de  la  Fayette, 
Madame  de  S£vign6,  and  other  scarcely  less  redoubtable  judges 
the  greater  part  of  his  second  acted  play,  Alexandre  le  Grand, 
or,  as  Pomponne  (who  tells  the  fact)  caUs  it,  Porus,  It  was 
anxiously  expected  by  the  public,  and  Molidre's  company 
played  it  on  the  4th  of  December — Monsieur,  his  wife  Henrietta 
of  England,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons  being  present. 
The  gazetteer,  Adrien  Perdou  de  Subligny  vouches  for  its 
success,  and  the  receipts  were  good  and  steady.  But  a  fortnight 
afterwards  Alexandre  was  played, "  de  complot  avec  M.  Racine," 
says  La  Grange,  by  the  rival  actors  (who  had  four  days  before 
performed  it  in  private)  at  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne.  A  vast 
amount  of  ink  has  been  spilt-  on  this  question,  but  no  one  has 
produced  any  vah'd  justification  for  Racine.  That  the  piece 
failed  at  the  Palais  Royal,  as  is  stated  in  the  earliest  attempt 
to  excuse  Racine,  and  the  only  one  made  in  his  lifetime,  is  not 
true.  His  son  simply  says  that  he  was  "  m£content  des  acteurs," 
which  indeed  is  self-evident.  It  is  certain  that  Molidre  and  he 
ceased  to  be  friends  in  consequence  of  this  proceeding;  and 
that  Moliire  was  in  fault  no  one  who  has  studied  the  character 
of  the  two  men  will  easily  believe.  If,  however,  Alexandre 
was  the  occasion  of  showing  the  defects  of  Racine's  character 
as  a  man,  it  raised  him  vastly  in  public  estimation  as  a  poet. 
He  was  now  for  the  first  time  proposed  as  a  serious  rival  to 
Comeille.  There  is  a  story  that  he  read  the  piece  to  the  author 
of  the  Cid  and  asked  his  verdict.  Comeille  praised  the  piece 
highly,  but  not  as  a  drama,  "  U  I'assurait  qu'il  n'6tait  pas  propre 
&  la  po^e  dramatique."  There  is  no  reason  for  disbelieving 
this,  for  the  character  of  Alexander  could  not  fail  to  shock 
Comeille,  and  he  was  notorious  for  not  mincing  his  words. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  even  at  this  early  period  was 
accurately  apprehended  and  put  by  Saint  Evremond  in  his 
masterly  Dissertation  sur  V  Alexandre,  but  this  was  not  published 
for  a  year  or  two.  To  this  day  it  is  the  t>est  criticism  of  the 
faults  of  Radne,  though  not,  it  may  be,  of  the  merits,  which 
had  not  yet  been  fully  seen.  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  preface 
of  the  printed  play  the  poet  showed  the  extreme  sensitiveness 
to  criticism  which  perhaps  excuses,  and  which  certainly  often 
accompanies,  a  tendency  to  critidze  others.  These  defects 
of  character  showed  themsdves  still  more  fuUy  in  another 
matter.  The  Port  Royalists,  as  has  been  said,  detested  the 
theatre,  and  in  January  x666  Nicole,  their  chief  writer,  spoke 
in  one  of  his  Lettres  sur  Us  visiannaires,  directed  against  Des- 
murets  de  Saint-Sulin,  of  dramatic  poets  as  "  empoisonneurs 
publics."  Radne  inunediately  published  a  letter  to  the  author. 
It  is  very  smartly  written,  and  if  Radne  had  contented  himself 
with  protesting  against  the  exaggeration  of  the  decriers  of 
the  stage  there  would  have  been  little  harm  done.  But  he 
filled  the  piece  with  personalities,  telling  an  absurd  story  of 
Mdre  Ang^Iique  Amauld's  supposed  intolerance,  drawing  a 
ridiculous  picture  of  Le  Maltre  (a  dead  man  and  his  own  special 
teacher  and  friend),  and  sneering  savagdy  at  Nicole  himself. 
The  latter  made  no  reply,  but  two  lay  adherents  of  Port  Royal 
took  up  the  quarrd  with  more  zeal  than  discretion  or  ability. 
Racine  wrote  a  second  pamphlet  as  bitter  and  persoiud  as  the 
first,  but  less  amusing,  and  was  about  to  publish  it  when  fortu- 
nately Boileau,  who  had  been  absent  from  Paris,  retumed 
and  protested  against  the  publication.  It  remained  accord- 
ingly unprinted  till  after  the  author's  death,  as  well  as  a  pre- 
face to  both  which  he  had  prepared  with  a  view  to  publishing 
them  together  and  so  discharging  the  accumulated  resentment 
arising  from  a  long  course  of  "  exconununications." 

After  this  disagreeable  episode  Radne's  life,  for  ten  years 
and  more,  becomes  simply  the  histoiy  of  his  plays,  if  we  except 


his  liaisons  with  the  actresses  Mademoiselle  do  FaxcaadlCade> 
moiselle  de  Champmesl6,  and  his  election  to  the  Acadeaoy  oa 
the  17th  of  July  1673.  Mademoiselle  du  Pare  (marquise  dr 
Gorla)  was  no  very  great  actress,  but  was  very  beantifol,  aod 
she  had  previously  captivated  Moli£re.  Radne  induced  her 
to  leave  the  Palais  Royal  company  and  join  the  H&lcL  She 
died  in  z668,  and  long  afterwards  the  infamoiB  CatherxDe 
Voisin  accused  Radne  of  having  poisoned  her.  Martrmnweilc 
de  Champmesl6  was  plain,  but  an  admirable  actxeas,  and  ap- 
parently very  attractive  in  some  way,  for  not  merdy  Radae 
but  Charles  de  S£vign£  and  many  otheis  adored  her.  For  inv 
years  before  his  marriage  Racine  seems  to  have  been  licr  aaaatf 
en  litre,  but  long  afterwards,  just  before  his  own  death,  when 
he  heard  of  her  mortal  illness,  he  spoke  of  her  to  his  son  vilhoia 
a  flash  of  tenderness. 

The  series  of  his  unquestioned  dramatic  triumphs  began  with 
Andromaque,  and  this  play  may  perhaps  dispute  with  Phe^ 
and  Atkalie  the  title  of  his  masterpiece.  It  is  much  caore 
uniformly  good  than  Pkidre,  and  the  character  of  Hernuooc 
is  the  most  personally  interesting  on  the  French  tragic  stase. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  represenUtion  of  Androimaqitt  wasoa 
loth  November  1667,  in  public  and  by  the  actors  of  the  H6cd 
de  Bourgogne,  but  the  first  contemporary  mention  of  it  by  the 
gazettes,  prose  and  verse,  is^on  the  17th,  as  performed  in  the 
queen's  apartment.  Perrault,  by  no  means  a  friendly  critic  as 
far  as  Radne  is  concerned,  says  that  it  made  as  much  noise  as 
the  Cid,  and  so  it  ought  to  have  done.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  tragldie  patkitique  (a  less  favourable  criikisa 
might  call  it  the  "  sentimental  tragedy  "),  it  could  hardly  be 
better  exemplified  than  in  this  admirable  play.  A  fcxociDai 
epigram  of  Radne's  own  tells  us  that  some  critics  thoegfat 
Pyrrhus  too  fond  of  his  mistress,  and  Andromache  too  fbad 
of  her  husband,  but  in  the  contemporary  depredations  is  to 
be  found  the  avowal  of  its  real  merit.  Pyrrhus  was  taken  by 
Floridor,  the  best  tragic  actor  by  common  consent  of  his  time, 
and  Orestes  by  Montfleury,  also  an  accomplished  player.  Boi 
Mademoiselle  du  Pare,  who  played  Andromache,  had  gener- 
ally been  thought  bdow,  not  above ,  her  parts,  and  Mademotseiie 
des  Oeillets,  who  played  the  diflScult  r61e  of  Hermione,  was 
old  and  had  few  physical  advantages.  No  one  who  reads 
Andromaque  without  prejudice  is  likely  to  mistake  the  aecRt 
of  its  success,  which  is,  in  few  words,  the  application  of  the 
most  delicate  art  to  the  conception  of  really  tragic  passka. 
Before  leaving  the  play  it  may  be  mentionni  that  it  is  aid 
to  have  been  in  the  part  of  Hermione,  three  years  later,  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Champmesl6  captivated  the  author.  Awdre- 
maque  was  succeeded,  at  the  distance  of  not  more  than  a  year, 
by  the  charming  comedietta  of  Les  Plaideurs.  We  do  not  know 
exactly  when  it  was  played,  but  it  was  printed  on  the  sth  of 
December  1668.  Many  anecdotes  axe  told  about  its  origia 
and  composition.  The  Wasps  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  knopa 
fact  that  Radne  originally  destined  it,  not  for  a  French  coid- 
pany,  but  for  the  Italian  troupe  whidi  was  then  playii^  the 
Commedia  dell*  arte  in  Paris,  dispense  us  from  enuraeratiag 
them.  The  result  is  a  piece  admirably  dramatic,  but  sa&d- 
ently  literary  to  shock  the  profanum  vidgus,  which  too 
frequently  gives  the  tone  at  theatres.  It  failed  oompkldy, 
the  chief  favouring  voice  bdng,  according  to  a  story  suflBcieBtljr 
well  attested  and  worthy  of  beUef  even  without  attestatioa, 
that  of  Ihe  man  who  was  best  qualified  to  praise  and  who  migkt 
have  been  most  tempted  to  blame  of  any  man  then  hviog 
Molidre,  says  Valincourt,  the  special  friend  of  Radne,  said  id 
leaving  the  house,  "  Que  ceux  qui  se  moquoient  de  cette  piece 
meritoient  qu'on  se  moquoient  d'eux."  But  the  piece  was 
suddenly  played  at  court  a  month  kiter;  the  king  laughed, 
and  its  fortunes  were  restored.  It  need  only  be  added  that,  if 
Louis  XIV.  admired  Les  Plaideurs,  Napoleon  did  not,  and 
exduded  it  from  his  travelling  b'brary.  It  was  foDowcd  by  a 
very  different  work,  Brilannicus,  which  appeared  on  ijlb 
December  1669.  This  was  much  less  successful  than  Amir^- 
maque,  and  seems  to  have  held  its  own  but  a  very  few  nights. 
Afterwards  it  became  very  popular,  and  even  from  the  first  the 
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exquisite  versification  was  not  denied.  But  tBere  is  no  doubt 
that  in  Britannicus  the  defects  of  Radne  display  themselves 
pretty  clearly  to  any  competent  critic.  The  complete  nullity 
of  Britannicus  himself  and  of  Junie,  and  the  insufficient  attempt 
to  display  the  complex  and  dangerous  character  of  Nero  are 
not'  redeemed  by  Agrippina,  who  is  really  good,  and  Burrhus, 
who  is  solidly  painted  as  a  secondary  character.  Voltaire  calls 
it  "la  pi^  des  connaisseurs,"  a  double-edged  compliment. 
The  next  play  of  Racine  has,  except  Pktdre^  the  most  curious 
history  of  all.  "  Birtnke"  says  Fontenelle  succinctly,  "  fut 
un  duel/'  and  he  acknowledges  that  his  unde  was  not  the 
conqueror.  Henrietta  of  Orleans  proposed  (it  is  said  without 
letting  them  know  the  double  commission)  the  subject  to 
CoraeiUe  and  Racine  at  the  same  time,  and  rumour  gives  no 
very  crediuble  reasons  for  her  choice  of  the  subject.  Her 
death  preceded  the  performance  of  the  two  plays,  both  of  which, 
but  especially  Radne's,  were  successfuL  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  better  of  the  two,  but  Claude  Chapelle's  not  un- 
friendly critidsm  in  quoting  the  two  lines  of  an  old  song — 
**Marion  pleure,  KCaiion  crie, 
Marion  veut  qu'on  la  marie"" 
is  said  to  have  annoyed  Radne  very  much,  and  it  has  a  most 
malicious  appropriateness.  Bajazet,  which  was  first  played  on 
4th  January  1672,  is  perhaps  better.  As  a  play,  technically 
speaking,  it  has  great  merit,  but  the  reproach  commonly  brought 
against  its  author  was  urged  specially  and  with  great  force 
against  this  by  Comeille.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything 
less  Oriental  than  the  atmosphere  of  Bajaut;  the  whole  thing 
is  not  only  French  but  ephemerally  French— French  of  the  day 
and  hour;  and  its  ingenious  scenario  and  admirable  style 
scarcely  save  it.  This  charge  is  equally  applicable  with  the 
same  reservations  to  Mithridate,  which  appears  to  have  been 
produced  on  13th  January  1673,  the  day  after  the  author's 
reception  at  the  Academy.  It  was  extremely  popular,  and  Racine 
could  hardly  have  lodged  a  more  triumphant  diploma  piece. 
His  next  attempt,  Iphiginie,  was  a  long  step  backwards  and 
upwards  in  the  direction  of  Andromaque.  It  is  not  that  the 
characters  are  eminently  Greek,  but  that  Greek  tragedy  gave 
Radne  examples  which  prevented  him  from  flying  in  the  face 
of  the  propriety  of  character  as  he  had  done  in  Birinice,  Bajaxet, 
and  MUkridaUf  and  that  he  here  called  in,  as  in  Andromaque, 
other  passions  to  the  aid  of  the  mere  sighing  and  crying  which 
form  the  sole  appeal  of  these  three  tragedies.  It  succeeded 
brilliantly  and  deservedly,  but,  oddly  enough,  the  date  of  its 
appearance  is  very  uncertain.  It  was  acted  at  court  on  the 
1 8th  of  August  1674,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  given  to 
the  public  till  the  early  spring  of  1675. 

The  last  and  finest  of  the  series  of  tragedies  proper  was  the 
most  unlucky.  Pkidre  was  represented  for  the  first  time  on 
New  Year's  Day  1677,  at  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne.  Within 
a  week  the  opposition  company  or  troupe  du  rot  launched  an 
opposition  Phidre  by  Nicolas  Pradon.  This  singular  com- 
petition, which  had  momentous  results  for  Racine,  and  in 
which  he  to  some  extent  paid  the  penalty  of  the  lex  UUionis 
for  his  own  rivalry  with  Comeille,  had  long  been  foreseen. 
Racine  had  from  the  first  been  bitterly  opposed,  and  his 
enemies  at  this  time  had  the  powerful  support  of  the  duchess 
of  Bouillon,  one  of  Mazarin's  nieces,  together  with  her  brother 
the  duke  of  Nevers  and  divers  other  personages  of  high  position. 
These  persons  of  quality,  guided,  it  is  said,  by  Madame 
Deshoulidres,  sdected  Pradon,  a  dramatist  of  little  talent 
but  of  much  fadlity,  to  compose  a  Pkidre  in  competition  with 
that  which  it  was  known  that  Racine  had  been  elaborating. 
The  partisans  on  both  sides  did  not  neglect  means  for  correcting 
fortune.  On  her  side  the  duchess  of  Bomllon  is  acctised  of 
having  bought  up  the  front  places  in  both  theatres  for  the 
first  six  nights;  on  his,  Radne  is  said  to  have  prevailed  on 
the  best  actresses  of  the  company  that  played  Pradon's  piece 
to  refuse  the  title  part.  There  is  even  some  ground  for 
believing  that  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  opposition  play 
from  being  played  at  all.  It  was  of  no  value,  but  the  measures 
of  the  cabal  had  been  so  well  taken  that  the  finest  tragedy 
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of  the  French  classical  school  was  all  but  driven  from  the 
stage,  while  Pradon's  was  a  positive  success.  A  war  of 
sonneU  and  epigrams  followed,  during  which  it  is  said  that 
the  duke  of  Nevers  menaced  Radne  and  Boileau  with  the 
same  treatment  which  Dryden  and  Voltaire  actually  recdved, 
and  was  only  deterred  by  the  protection  which  Cond£  extended 
to  them. 

The  unjust  cabal  against  his  piece  no  doubt  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Racine.  But  it  is  impossible  to  dedde  exactly 
how  much  influence  this  had  on  the  subsequent  change  in  his 
life.  For  thirteen  years  he  had  been  constantly  employed  on  a 
series  of  brilliant  dramas.  He  now  broke  off  his  dramatic 
work  entirely  and  in  the  remaining  twenty  years  of  his  life 
wrote  but  two  more  plays,  and  those  under  spedal  circum- 
stances and  of  quite  a  different  kind.  He  had  been  during 
his  early  manhood  a  libertine  in  morals  and  reUgion;  he  now 
married,  became  irreproachably  domestic,  and  almost 
ostentatiously  devout.  No  authentic  account  of  this  ^ange 
exists;  for  that  of  Louis  Radne,  which  attributes  the  whole 
to  a  sudden  reh'gious  impulse,  is  manifestly  little  more  than 
the  theory  of  a  son,  pious  in  both  senses  of  the  word.  Probably 
all  the  motives  which  friends  and  foes  have  attributed  entered 
more  or  less  into  his  action.  At  any  rate,  what  is  certain  is 
that  he  recondled  himself  with  Amauld  and  Port  Royal 
generally,  accepted,  with  whatever  sincerity,  their  doarine  of 
the  incompatibility  of  the  stage  and  the  Christian  life,  and 
on  the  I  St  of  June  married  Catherine  de  Romanet  and  definitdy 
settled  down  to  a  quiet  domestic  life,  alternated  with  the 
duties  of  a  courtier.  For  his  repentance  was  by  no  means  a 
repentance  in  sackdoth  and  ashes.  The  drama  was  not  then 
very  profitable  to  dramatists,  but  Louis  Radne  teUs  us  that 
his  father  had  been  able  to  furnish  a  bouse,  collect  a  library 
of  some  value,  and  save  6000  livrcs.  His  wife  had  money, 
and  he  had  possessed  for  some  time  (it  is  not  certain  how  long) 
the  honourable  and  valuable  post  of  treasurer  of  France  at 
Moulins.  His  annual  "gratification"  had  been  increased 
from  800  to  1500  livres,  then  to  2000,  and  in  the  October  of 
the  year  of  his  marriage  he  and  Boileau  were  made  historio- 
graphers-royal with  a  salary  of  2000  crowns.  Besides  all 
this  he  had,  though  a  layman,  one  or  two  benefices.  It  would 
have  been  pleasanter  if  Louis  Racine  had  not  told  us  that  his 
father  regarded  His  Majesty's  choice  as  "  an  act  of  the  grace 
of  God  to  detach  him  entirely  from  poetry."  For  the  historio- 
grapher of  Louis  XIV.  was  simply  his  chief  flatterer.  However, 
little  came  of  this  historiography.  The  joint  incumbents  of 
the  office  made  some  campaigns  with  the  king,  sketched  plans 
of  histories  and  left  a  certain  number  of  materials  and  memoirs; 
but  they  executed  no  substantive  work.  Racine,  whether 
this  be  set  down  to  his  credit  or  not,  was  certainly  a  fortunate 
and  apparently  an  adroit  courtier.  His  very  relapse  into 
Jansenism  coindded  with  his  rise  at  court,  where  Jansenism 
was  in  no  favour,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  been  in  the  good 
graces  of  Madame  de  Montespan  did  not  deprive  him  of  those 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Ndther  in  Esther  did  he  hesitate 
to  reflect  upon  his  former  patroness.  But  a  reported  sneer 
of  the  king,  who  was  sharp-eyed  enough,  "  Cavoie  avec  Racine 
se  croit  bd  esprit;  Racine  avec  Cavoie  se  croit  courtisan," 
makes  it  appear  that  his  comparatively  tow  birth  was  not 
forgotten  at  Versailles. 

Racine's  first  .campaign  was  at  the  siege  of  Ypres  in  1678, 
where  some  practical  jokes  are  said  to  have  been  played  on 
the  two  dvilians  who  acted  this  early  and  peculiar  variety  of 
the  part  of  special  correspondent.  Again  in  1683,  in  1687 
and  in  each  year  from  1691  to  1693  Radne  accompanied  the 
king  on  similar  expeditions.  The  literary  results  of  these 
have  been  spoken  of.  His  labours  brought  him,  in  addition 
to  his  other  gains,  frequent  special  presents  from  the  king, 
one  of  which  was  as  much  as  1000  pistoles.  In  1690  he 
further  received  the  office  of  "  gentilhomme  ordinaire  du  roi," 
which  afterwards  passed  to  his  son.  Thus  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  was  more  prosperous  than  is  usual  with 
poeti.    His  domestic  life  appears  to  have  been  a  happy  one. 
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Louis  Radne  tells  us  that  his  mother  "  did  not  know  what  a 
verse  was,"  but  Racine  certainly  knew  enough  about  verses 
for  both.  They  had  seven  children.  The  eldest,  Jean  Baptiste, 
was  bom  in  1678;  the  youngest,  Louis,  in  1692.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  was  thus  too  young  to  have  many  personal  memories 
of  his  father,  but  he  tells  one  or  two  stories  which  show  Racine 
to  have  been  at  any  rate  a  man  of  strong  family  affection,  as, 
moreover,  his  letters  prove.  Between  the  two  sons  came  five 
daughters,  Marie,  Anne,  Elizabeth,  Francoise  and  Madeleine. 
The  eldest,  after  showing  "  vocation,"  married  in  1699,  Anne 
and  Elizabeth  took  the  veil,  the  youngest  two  remained  single 
but  did  not  enter  the  cloister.  To  complete  the  notice  of 
family  matters — much  of  Racine's  later  correspondence  is 
addressed  to  his  sister  Marie,  Madame  Riviire. 

The  almost  complete  silence  which  Racine  imposed  on 
himself  after  the  comparative  failure  of  Phidre  was  broken 
once  or  twice  even  before  the  appearance  of  his  two  last 
exquisite  tragedies.  The  most  honourable  of  these  was  the 
reception  of  Thomas  Cof-neille  on  and  January  1685  at  the 
Academy  in  the  room  of  his  brother.  The  discourse  which 
Radne  then  pronounced  turned  almost  entirely  on  his  great 
rival,  of  whom  he  spoke  even  more  than  becomingly.  But 
it  was  an  odd  conjunction  of  the  two  reigning  passions  of  the 
latter  part  of  his  life — devoutness  and  obsequiousness  to  the 
court — which  made  him  once  more  a  dramatist.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  had  established  an  institution,  first  called  the 
Maison  Saint  Louis,  and  afterwards  (from  the  place  to  which 
it  was  transferred)  the  Maison  de  Saint  Cyr,  for  the  education 
of  poor  girls  of  noble  family.  The  tradition  of  induding 
acting  in  education  was  not  obsolete.  At  first  the  governess, 
Madame  de  Grinon,  composed  pieces  for  representation,  but, 
says  Madame  de  Caylus,  a  witness  at  first  hand  and  a  good 
judge,  they  were  "detestable."  Then  recourse  was  had  to 
chosen  plays  of  Comeille'and  Racine,  but  here  there  were  obvious 
objections.  The  favourite  herself  wrote  to  Racine  that  "  nos 
petites  filles  "  had  played  Andromaque  "  a  great  deal  too  well." 
She  asked  the  poet  for  a  new  play  suited  tothedrcumstances, 
and,  though  Boileau  advised  him  against  it,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  he  yielded.  The  result  was  the  masterpiece  of  Estlier, 
with  music  by  Moreau,  the  court  composer  and  organist  of 
Saint  Cyr.  ^though  played  by  schoolgirls  and  in  a  dormitory, 
it  had  an  enormous  success,  with  which  it  may  be  charitably 
hoped  that  the  transparent  comparison  of  the  patroness  to 
the  heroine  had  not  too  much  to  do.  Printed  shortly  afterwards, 
it  had  to  suffer  a  certain  reaction,  or  perhaps  a  certain  vengeance, 
from  those  who  had  not  been  admitted  to  the  private  stage. 
But  no  competent  judge  could  hesitate.  Radne  probably 
had  read  and  to  some  extent  followed  the  Aman  of  Antoine  de 
Montchr^tien,  but  he  made  of  it  only  the  use  Which  a  proved 
master  in  literature  has  a  perfect  right  to  make  of  his  fore- 
runners. The  beauty  of  the  chorus,  which  Racine  had  restored 
more  probably  from  a  study  of  the  Pliiade  tragedy  than  from 
dassiad  suggestions,  the  periection  of  the  characters  and 
the  wonderful  art  of  the  whole  piece  need  no  praise.  Almost 
immediately  the  poet  was  at  work  on  another  and  a  still  finer 
piece  of  the  same  kind,  and  he  had  probably  finished  Athalie 
before  the  end  of  1690.  The  fate  of  the  play,  however,  was 
very  different  from  that  of  Esther,  Some  fuss  had  been  made 
about  the  worldliness  of  great  court  f£tes  at  Saint  Cyr,  and 
the  new  play,  with  settings  as  before  by  Moreau,  was  acted 
both  at  Versailles  and  at  Saint  Cyr  with  much  less  pomp  and 
ceremony  than  Esther,  It  was  printed  in  March  1691,  and 
the  public  cared  very  little  for  it.  The  truth  is  that  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were  marked 
by  one  of  the  lowest  tides  of  literary  accomplishment  and 
appreciation  in  the  history  of  France.  The  just  judgment  of 
posterity  has  ranked  Athalie^  if  not  as  Racine's  best  work  (and 
there  are  good  grounds  for  considering  it  to  be  this),  at  any 
rate  as  equal  to  his  best.  Thenceforward  Racine  was  practically 
silent,  except  for  four  ccntiques  spirUudles,  in  the  style  and 
with  much  of  the  merit  of  the  choruses  of  Esther  and  Athalie. 
The  general  literary  sentiment  led  by  Fontenelle  (who  inherited 


the  wrongs  of  Cbmdlle,  his  unde,  and  whom  Radne  had  taka 
care  to  estrange  further)  was  against  the  anogant  critic  and 
the  irritable  poet,  and  they  made  their  case  worse  by  ryon^inf 
the  cause  of  La  Bruy^re,  whose  pexsonaliiies  in  his  CaraOera 
had  made  him  one  of  the  best-hated  men  in  Fraooe,  aod  by 
engaging  in  the  Andent  and  Modem  battle  with  Charles 
Perrault.  Radne,  moreover,  was  a  constant  and  spiteful 
epigrammatist,  and  the  unlucky  habit  of  preferring  hb  joke 
to  h»  friend  stuck  by  him  to  the  last.  A  savage  cpigrair 
on  the  Sesostris  of  Hilaire  Bernard  de  Longepierxc,  vfao  had 
done  him  no  harm,  was  his  familiar  acquaintance,  and  bad 
actually  put  him  above  Comeille  in  a  paraUHe  between  them, 
dates  as  late  as  1695.  Still  the  king  maintained  him  in  favour. 
and  so  long  as  this  continued  he  could  afford  to  lau^  at  Grab 
Street  and  the  successors  of  the  H6td  de  RambouiDct  alike. 
At  bst,  however,  there  seems  to  have  come  a  change,  and  it 
is  even  probable  that  royal  displeasure  had  some  effect  on  his 
health.  Disease  of  the  liver  appears  to  have  been  the  immedojle 
cause  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  lath  April  1699.  The 
king  seems  to  have,  at  any  rate,  forgiven  him  after  his  death, 
and  he  gave  the  family  a  pension  of  2000  livres.  Racine  was 
buried  at  Port  Royal,  but  even  this  transaction  was  noc  the 
last  of  his  relations  with  that  famous  home  of  religian  and 
learning.  After  the  destruction  of  the  abbey  in  17  ix  fais  body 
was  exhumed  and  transferred  to  Saint  £tienne  du  Moat,  hb 
gravestone  being  Idt  behind  and  only  restored  to  his  ashes 
a  hundred  years  later,  in  i8z8.  His  eldest  son  was  never 
married;  his  ddcst  daughter  and  Louis  Racine  have  left 
descendants  to  the  present  day. 

Racine  may  be  considered  from  two  very  different  points  of 
view,— (i)  as  a  playwright  and  poetical  artificer,  and  (2)  as  a 
dramatist  and  a  poet.  From  the  first  point  of  view  there  is 
hardly  any  praise  too  high  for  him.  He  did  not  invent  the  form 
he  practised,  and  those  who,  from  want  of  attention  to  the 
historical  facts,  assume  that  he  did  are  unskilful  as  weQ  as 
ignorant.  When  he  came  upon  the  scene  the  form  of  FreiKh 
plays  was  settled,  partly  by  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  Pieiade 
and  their  successors,  partly  by  the  rductant  acquiescence  of 
Corncille.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  latter  might,  if  he  had 
chosen,  have  altered  the  course  of  French  tragedy;  it  is  nearly 
ceruin  that  Radne  could  not.  But  Coradlle,  though  he  wis 
himself  more  responsible  than  any  one  else  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  single-situation  tragedy,  never  frankly  gave  bioiself  up 
to  it,  and  the  inequality  of  his  work  is  due  to  this.  His  beast 
was,  though  not  to  his  knowledge,  elsewhere,  and  with  Shake> 
speare.  Radne,  in  whom  the  craftsman  dominated  the  mas  of 
genius,  worked  with  a  will  and  without  any  misgivings^  Every 
advantage  of  whid\  the  Senccan  tragedy  adapted  to  modem 
times  was  capable  he  gave  it.  He  perfected  its  versificatioa; 
he  subordinated  its  scheme  entirely  to  the  one  motive  which 
could  have  free  play  in  it,— the  display  of  a  oonventiottaDy 
intense  passion,  hampered  by  this  or  that  obstade;  he  set  him- 
self to  produce  in  verse  a  kind  of  Ciceronian  correctneas.  The 
grammar-criticisms  of  Vaugclas  and  the  taste-critidsms  of 
Boileau  produced  in  him  no  feeling  of  revolt,  but  only  a  deter- 
mination to  play  the  game  according  to  these  new  rales  wiih 
triumphant  accuracy.  And  he  did  so  play  iL  He  had  supremriy 
the  same  faculty  which  enabled  the  rh6toriqueurs  of  the  is^k 
century  to  execute  apparently  impossible  tours  deforce  in  baUado 
couronnfes,  and  similar  tricks.  He  had  besides  a  real  aad 
saving  vein  of  tmth  to  nature,  which  preserved  him  from  tricks 
pure  and  simple.  He  would  be,  and  he  was,  as  much  a  poet  as 
prevalent  taste  would  let  him  be.  The  result  is  that  such  pUy% 
as  Phidre  and  Andromaque  are  supreme  in  their  own  way.  U 
the  critic  will  only  abstain  from  thrasting  in  tierce,  when  accord- 
ing to  the  particuUr  rules  he  ought  to  thrust  in  qnait,  Radoc 
is  sure  to  beat  him. 

But  there  is  a  higher  game  of  criticism  than  this,  and  thb 
game  Radne  does  not  attempt  to  play.  He  does  not  eves 
attempt  the  highest  poetry  at  all.  His  greatest  achievements  is 
pure  passion — the  foiled  desires  of  Hermione  and  the  jealca 
frenzy  of  PhMre — are  cold,  not  merdy  beside  the  crossed  love 
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of  Ophelia  &nd  the  remorse  of  Lady  Macbeth,  but  beside  the 
sincerer  if  less  perfectly  expressed  passion  of  Corneille's  CMopfttre 
and  Camille.  In  men's  parts  he  fails  still  more  completely. 
As  the  decency  of  his  stage  would  not  allow  him  to  make  his 
heroes  frankly  heroic,  so  it  would  not  allow  him  to  make  them 
utterly  passionate.  He  had,  moreover,  cut  away  from  himself, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Scnecan  model,  all  the  opportunities 
which  would  have  been  offered  to  his  remarkably  varied  talent 
on  a  freer  stage.  It  is  indeed  tolerably  certain  that  he  never 
could  have  achieved  the  purely  poetical  comedy  of  As  You  Like 
It  or  the  Vida  es  Suetio,  but  the  admirable  success  of  Las  Plaidturs 
makes  it  at  least  probable  that  he  might  have  done  something 
in  a  lower  and  a  more  conventional  style.  From  all  this, 
however,  he  deliberately  cut  himself  off.  Of  the  whole  world 
which  is  subject  to  the  poet  he  took  only  a  narrow  artificial  and 
conventional  fraction.  Within  these  narrow  bounds  he  did  work 
which  no  admirer  of  literary  craftsmanship  can  regard  without 
admiration.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  contrast  his  per- 
formances with  his  limitations  so  sharply  if  those  limitations 
had  not  been  denied.  But  they  have  been  and  are  still  denied 
by  persons  whose  sentence  carries  weight,  and  therefore  it  is 
still  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact  of  their  existence. 

Bibliography. — Neariy  all  Racine's  works  are  mentioned  in 
the  above  notice.  There  is  here  no  room  for  a  biblioenphical 
account  of  their  separate  appearances.  The  first  collected  edition 
was  in  1675-76,  and  contained  the  nine  tragedies  which  had  then 
appeared.  The  last  and  most  complete  which  appeared  in  the 
poet's  lifetime  (1697)  was  perhaps  revised  by  him.  and  contains 
Che  dramas  ahd  a  few  miscellaneous  works.  Like  the  edUio  prinuts, 
it  is  in  2  vols.  i2mo.  The  posthumous  editions  are  innumerable 
and  gradually  became  more  and  more  complete.  The  most 
noteworthy  are  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  1732;  that  by  Abb6 
d'Olivet,  also  at  Amsterdam,  1743;  the  Paris  quarto  of  1760; 
the  edition  of  Luncau  de  Boisjermain,  Paris  and  London.  1768; 
the  magnificent  illustrated  folios  of  1805  (Paris);  the  edition  of 
Germain  Gamier  with  La  Harpe's  commentary,  1807;  Ceoffroy's 
of  the  next  year;  Aim6  Martin's  of  1820;  and  lastly,  the  Grands 
icrivains  edition  of  Paul  Mesnard  (Paris.  1865-70.  This  last 
contains  almost  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  study  01  the  poet,  and 
has  been  chiefly  used  in  preparing  the  above  notice.  Louis  Racine's 
Life  was  first  published  in  1747.  Translations  and  imitations  of 
Racine  are  innumerable.  In  English  the  Distressed  Mother  of 
Ambrose  Philips  and  the  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus  of  Edmund 
Smith  (1672-1710).  both  composed  more  or  less  under  Addison's 
influence,  are  the  most  noteworthy. 

As  for  criticism  on  him.  a  bibliography  of  it  would  be  nearly  a 
bibliography  of  French  critical  literature.  The  chief  recent  instance 
of  subitantive  work  is  G.  Larroumct's  monograph  in  the  Grands 
icrtvains  franfais  (1898).  but  F.  Bruneti^re,  EmileFaguet,  and  other 
critics  have  constantly  and  in  various  ways  endeavoured  to  apply 
the  general  reaction  from  Romanticism  to  a  semi-classical  attitude 
to  this  greatest  of  French  "  classics."  The  conclusions  above  given 
remain  unaffected  by  this  temporary  set  of  opinion.  Racine  will 
never  be  enfonci — "  put  to  rout  " — as  the  extravagant  Romantics 
thought  him  to  be  for  a  time.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  limita- 
tions will  remain,  and  no  ingenious  but  arbitrary  and  extemporized 
theories  of  drama  as  to  "  conflicts  of  will"  and  the  like  can  suffice 
to  veil  his  defect  in  universality,  his  comparative  shallowness,  and 
his  inade<]uate  appreciation,  or  at  least  representation,  of  the  rich- 
ness, the  intricacy  and  the  unconventionality  of  nature. 

(G.Sa.) 

RACINE.  LOUIS  (1692-1763),  French  poet,  second  son  of 
Jean  Racine,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  November  1693. 
Early  conscious  of  a  vocation  for  poetry,  he  had  been  dissuaded 
from  ioUowing  his  inclination  by  Boileau  on  the  ground  that  the 
gift  never  existed  in  two  successive  generations.  In  1722  his 
small  means  induced  him  to  accept  a  position  in  the  revenue  in 
Provence,  but  a  marriage  with  a  certain  Mademoiselle  Presle 
secured  his  independence.  In  1755  he  lost  his  son  in  the  disasters 
consequent  on  the  Lisbon  earthquake.  This  misfortune, 
commemorated  by  £couchard  Lebrun,  broke  Racine's  spirit. 
He  sold  his  library,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  practice 
of  religion.  In  1 719  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Acadimie 
des  Inscriptions,  but  had  never  offered  himself  as  a  member  of 
the  Academic  Francaise,  for  fear,  it  is  said,  of  incurring  refusal 
on  accoiint  of  his  Jansenist  opinions.  La  Grace  (1720)  and 
Religion  (1742),  his  most  important  work,  are  inspired  by  a 
sincere  piety,  and  are  written  in  verse  of  uniform  clearness  and 
excellence.    His  other  works  include  epistles,  odes,  among  which 


the  Ode  sur  Pkarmonie  (1736)  shotild  be  mentioned,  Mimoires 
(1747)  of  Jean  Racine,  and  a  prose  translation  of  Paradise  Lost 
(17,55).  Lotiis  Racine  died  on  the  29th  of  January  1763.  He 
was  characterised  by  Voltaire  as  "  le  bon  versificateur  Radne, 
fils  du  grand  podte  Racine." 

His  (Eupres  computes  were  collected  (6  vols.)  in  1808. 

RACINE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Racine  county, 
Wisconsin,  UJS.A.,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Root  river,  about  25  m.  S.S.E.  of  Milwaukee  and 
about  60  m.  N.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1890)  21,014;  (1900) 
29,102,  of  whom  9242  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census) 
38,002.  Racine  is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  railways,  by  two  inter* 
urban  electric  railways,  connecting  with  Milwaukee  and  Chicago, 
and  by  steamboat  lines.  *The  river  has  been  deepened  and  its 
mouth  protected  by  breakwaters,  providing  an  excellent 
harbour;  in  1909  vessels  drawing  19  ft.  could  pass  through  the 
channel.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  City  Hall,  the 
County  Court  House,  the  Federal  Building,  the  Carnegie 
Library,  the  High  School,  two  hospitals  and  the  Taylor 
Orphan  Asylum  (1872).  Among  educational  institutions, 
besides  the  public  schools,  are  Racine  College  (Protestant 
Episcopal,  1853),  St  Catherine's  Academy  (Roman  Catholic) 
and  two  business  colleges.  Racine  is,  next  to  Milwaukee,  the 
most  important  manufacturing  centre  in  Wisconsin.  The 
value  of  its  factory  products  in  1905  was  $16,458,965,  an  increase 
of  41%  over  that  of  1900.  Of  this,  $5,177,079  (or  31-5%  of 
the  city's  total)  represented  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery.  Carriages  and  wagons  ($2,729,31 1)  and  automobiles 
ranked  next  in  importance. 

Racine  was  the  French  form  of  the  name  of  the  Root  river. 
The  first  Europeans  positively  known  to  have  visited  the  site 
of  Racine  were  Vincennes,  Tonty  and  several  Jesuit  mi^onaries, 
who  stopped  here  for  a  time  on  their  way  down  the  coast  in 
1699.  Early  in  the  19th  century  Jambeau,  a  French  trader, 
established  himself  on  the  Root  river,  and  in  1834  Gilbert 
Knapp  ( 1 798-1889),  who  had  been  a  lake  captain  since  i8i8» 
induced  several  residents  of  Chicago  to  make  their  homes  at 
its  mouth.  The  place  was  at  first  called  Port  Gilbert.  The 
settlement  grew  rapidly,  a  sawmill  was  built  in  1835,  and  the 
present  name  was  adopted  in  1837.  In  1841  Racine  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  and  in  1848  was  chartered  as  a  city. 

See  S.  S.  Hurlburt,  £ar/y  Days  ai  Racine  (Racine,  1873);  History 
of  Racine  and  Kenosha  Counties  (Chkrago,  1879). 

RACK,  an  homonymous  word  of  which  the  principal 
branches  are  the  words  meaning  (i)  a  mass  of  cloud  driving 
before  the  wind  in  the  upper  air,  (2)  to  draw  off  wine  or  other 
liquor  from  the  lees,  (3)  a  bar  or  framework  of  bars,  (4)  an 
instrument  of  torture.  The  etymology  of  (i)  shows  that  it  is 
ultimately  to  be  connected  with  "  wreck "  and  "  wrack," 
drifted  seaweed,  and  means  that  which  is  driven  by  or  drifts 
with  the  wind;  cf.  Norw.  rak,  wreckage,  refuse,  Icel.  reka,  to 
drive,  toss.  In  (3)  the  term  seems  to  have  come  from  the 
Gascon  wine-trade,  as  Skeat  {Etym.  Dict.f  1910)  points  out, 
and  was  adapted  from  Prov.  arracar^  to  decant  wine,  faca^  the 
stems  and  husks  of  grapes,  dregs.  Both  0)  and  (3)  are  in 
origin  to  be  connected.  The  O.  E.  reccan  and  Ger.  recken 
mean  "  to  stretch,"  and  so  "  rack  "  means  something  stretched 
out,  a  straight  bar  or  rail,  especially  a  toothed  bar  gearing 
with  a  cog-wheel,  a  framework  of  bars,  as  in  the  cradle  of 
upright  bars  in  which  fodder  can  be  placed  for  cattle,  and 
the  instrument  of  torture,  which  in  Ger.  is  Recke  or  Rackbank. 
The  "  rack  "  for  torture  was  an  oblong  frame  of  wood,  slightly 
raised  from  the  ground,  having  at  one  end  a  fixed  bar  to  which 
the  legs  were  fastened,  and  at  the  other  a  movable  bar  to 
which  the  hands  were  tied.  By  means  of  pulleys  and  levers 
this  latter  could  be  rolled  on  its  own  axis,  thus  straining  the 
ropes  till  the  sufferer's  joints  were  dislocated.  Its  first  employ- 
ment in  England  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  John  Holland, 
4th  duke  of  Exeter,  constable  of  the  Tower  in  1447.  whence 
it  was  populariy  known  as  "  the  Duke  of  Exeter's  daughter." 
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In  1628  the  whole  question  of  its  legality  was  raised  by  the 
attempt  of  the  privy  council  to  rack  John  Felton,  the  assassin 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  This  the  judges  resisted,  unani- 
mously declaring  its  use  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England. 
RACKETT,  or  Rackett-Bassoon  (Fr.  cervdas  or  cervdat; 
Ger.  RackeU,  RankeU  or  WurstfagoU),  a  kind  of  dwarf  bassoon, 
now  obsolete,  with  a  body  measuring  only  from  4}  to  11  in. 
in  length,  but  nevertheless  containing  the  necessary  length 
of  tubing  to  give  the  bassoon  or  contra-bassobn  pitch.  The 
rackett  consists  of  a  barrel-like  body,  resembling  the  barrel 
drone  of  the  musette  (see  Bagpipe),  made  of  wood  or  ivory. 
Round  a  centre  tube  are  grouped  eight  parallel  channels  of 
very  narrow  cylindrical  bore  communicating  with  each  other 
and  forming  a  continuous  tube  nine  times  the  length  of  the 
small  body. 

A   reed   mouthpiece   in   combination   with   a   cylindrical   tube 

invests  the  latter  with  the  acoustic  properties  of  a  closed  pipe  by 

creating  a  node  at  the  mouthpiece  end;  the  fundamental  note 

given  by  such  a  tube  is,  therefore,  an  octave  deeper  in  pitch  than  would 

be  an  open  pipe  of  the  same  length.   The  bassoon 

has  a  conical  bore  and  the  properties  of  the  open 

pipe  .wherefore  the  aggregate  lengthofthechannels 

in  the  rackett  only  requires  to  be  half  that  of  the 

bassoon,  a  physical  phenomenon  to  which  this 

curious  frealc  owed  its  existence.    In  the  rackett 

the  holes  are  bored  obliquely  through  from  the 

channels  to  the  circumference — three  in  front  for 

the  left  and  three  for  the  rieht  hand,  with  an 

additional  hole  for  the  little  nnger;  while  at  the 

back  are  placed  the  vent  and  three  holes,  one  for 

the  left  tnumb  and  two  for  the  right,  the  second 

hole  being  controlled  by  the  ball  of  the  thumb. 

The  rackett  is  played  by  means  of  a  large  double 

reed  placed  within  a  pirouette  or  cap.  so  that  the 

FkoB   C«pt.   C.  R.  lips  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  reed,  but 

^y^^a<iii0^i<«<y  Qniy  3end  a  stream  of  compressed  air  into  the 

mmSj    by  pmtm-  piroueUe,  whereby  the  reed  is  set  in  vibration. 

iioa   o(    Eyre   k  The  consequence  of  this  principle  of  construction, 

Spottkwoode.  peculiar  to  the  bagpipe  cnaunter  and  drones  (with 

a  slight  variation)  and  to  cromornes.  hantbots  de  Poitou  and  a  tew 

other  obsolete  instruments,  is  that  no  harmonics  can  be  obtained. 

since  the  vibratine;  length  and  the  tension  of  the  reed  cannot  be 

controlled  by  the  player;  the  compass  is  therefore  obtained  b)r  means 

of  the  fundamental  and  of  the  ten  holes  of  the  instrument,  aided  by 

cross-fingering.  (K.  S.) 

RACQUETS,  or  Rackets,  a  game  played  in  an  enclosed 
court  with  a  ball  and  an  implement  with  which  the  ball  is 
struck  called  a  racquet,  from  which  the  game  taies  its  name. 
The  racquet*  is  about  2}  ft.  long,  the  head,  which  was 
formerly  pear-shaped,  being  in  the  modem  racquet  nearly 
circular,  from  7  to  8  in.  in  diameter  and  tightly  cross- 
strung  with  cat-gut.  The  balls,  which  are  about  1}  in. 
in  diameter,  are  made  of  strips  of  cloth  tightly  wound  over 
each  other,'  with  a  sewn  covering  of  smooth  white  leather, 
the  floor  and  walls  of  English  courts  being  coloured  black; 
in  India,  where  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  court  are  painted 


Fig.  I.— The  Racquet, 
white,  black  balls  are  used.  There  are  no  regulation  dimen- 
sions for  a  racquet  court,  nor  for  the  racquet  or  ball,  though 
substantial  tmiformity  is  observed  in  practice.  The  game  is 
usually  played  cither  by  two  or  by  four  players;  and  in  England 
the  court  is  the  same  for  the  four-handed  and  the  two-handed 
game,  the  floor  measuring  usually  60  ft.  by  30  ft.,  or  occasionally 
an  inch  or  two  more  each  way;  but  in  America  larger  courts 
measuring  on  the  floor  80  ft.  by  40  ft.,  a  size  formerly  not 
>  The  word  comes,  through  Fr.  raquette,  from  Sp.  and  Port,  raqueta. 
The  origin  is  doubtful,  but  Arab.  r^ia{t),  palm  01  the  hand,  has  been 
suggested;  "  fives  "played  with  the  hand  loiig  preceded  the  game 
with  a  bat ;  cf .  also  r  r.  name  for  fives,  paume. 


uncommon  in  England,  are  sometimes  built  for  the  four- 
handed  game.  Modem  racquet  courts  have  four  walls  and  a 
roof,  though  in  India  they  are  sometimes  left  unroofed  for  the 
sake  of  coolness.  The  floor,  which  must  be  perfectly  levd 
and  smooth^  should  be  made  of  cement;  but  is  KMnetimes 
paved,  with  less  perfect  results.  The  floor  cannot  be  too  hard, 
since  the  faster  the  ball  travels  the  better  the  game;  similazlj 
the  walls,  which  should  be  built  of  masonry  faced  with  cement 
and  most  carefully  smoothed,  cannot  be  too  hard  and  fast 
The  front  and  side  walls  are  about  30  ft.  high,  the  badL  wall 
being  about  half  that  height,  with  a  gallery  for  apecutocs 
(containing  the  maricer's  and  umpires'  box)  above  it.  The 
court  is  entered  by  a  door  in  the  centre  of  the  back  wa!l, 
which  when  shut  must  be  perfectly  flush  with  that  wall, 
and  without  any  projecting  handle.  The  court  b  lighted 
from  the  roof.  The  diagram  (fig.  2) 
shows  the  divisions  and  markings  of 
the  court.  On  the  front  wall  is  fixed 
a  wooden  board,  the  upper  edge  of 
which,  26  in.  from  the  floor,  constitutes 
the  "play-line,"  and  which  usually 
fills  the  whole  space  from  that  height 
to  the  floor;  and  at  a  height  from  the 
floor  of  8  ft.  or  a  few  inches  more  is 
a  second  line,  called  the  "  cut-line  "  or 
"  service-line,"  painted  white  or  in 
colour.  At  a  distance  of  38  ft.  (in  a 
court  60  ft.  by  30  ft.)  from  the  front 
wall  and  parallel  to  it,  a  white  line  is 
painted  on  the  floor  from  wall  to  wall, 
called  the  "short-line";  and  from  the 
centre  of  the  short-line  to  the  centre  *f\- 
of  the  back  wall  is  the  "  fault -line," 
dividing  into  two  equal  rectangles  the 
space  between  the  back  wall  and  the 
short-line.  These  rectangles  are  the 
service-courts  and  are  called  the  right- 
hand  and  left-hand  court  respectively. 
Against  the  side  walls  outside  these 
courts,  but  so  that  one  side  in  each  case 
is  formed  by  the  short-line,  are  squares 
8  ft.  by  8  ft.  called  the  service-boxes. 

The  Game. — Racquets  is  usually  played  either  by  two 
persons  ("  singles  ").  or  four  persons  playing  two  against  tvo 
("  doubles  ");  and  the  general  idea  of  the  game  b  the  same  as 
that  in  tennb,  lawn  tennb  and  fives,  the  object  of  the  player  in 
all  these  games  being  to  score  a  point  by  striking  the  hah  either 
before  it  reaches  the  groimd  or  on  its  first  bound,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  game,  in  such  a  way  that  hb  adversar>'  may 
fail  to  make  a  "  good,"  i.e.  a  valid,  stroke  in  return.  In  Ox 
four-handed  game  one  of  each  set  of  partners  takes  the  right- 
hand  court  and  hb  partner  the  left.  The  game  consists  of 
IS  points  called  "aces."  Aces  can  only  be  scored  by  the 
"  hand-in  "  (the  player,  or  side,  having  the  "innings"),  and  the 
"  hand-out  "  must  therefore  win  a  stroke  or  strokes  to  obtain 
innings  before  he  or  they  can  score  an  ace;  in  "  doubles  "  each 
of  the  partners  has  an  innings,  and  both  must  therefore  be 
ousted  before  "  hand-out "  obtains  the  innings;  but  to  this 
rule  the  first  innings  of  each  game  affords  an  exception  (see 
below).  The  "  hand-in  "  always  has  "  service,"  i.e.  he  opens  the 
rally  (the  "  rally  "  being  the  series  of  strokes  made  altcnutely 
by  the  two  sides  until  one  or  other  of  them  faib  to  make  a  good 
return)  by  "  serving  "  the  ball  from  the  hand.  Thb  first  stroke, 
or  "  serve,"  must  be  made  in  the  following  manner.  The  serx^r, 
standing  with  one  foot  at  least  inside  one  of  the  service-boxes, 
must  toss  the  ball  from  hb  hand,  and  while  it  b  in  the  air  be 
must  hit  it  with  his  racquet  so  that  it  strikes  the  front  wall 
above  the  service-line  and  falls  to  the  floor  within  the  ser\-ice- 
court  on  the  opposite  side;  after  striking  the  front  wall  the 
ball  may,  but  need  not.  strike  the  side  wall  or  back  wall,  or 
both,  and  it  may  do  so  either  before  or  after  touching  the  floor. 
The  serve  b  a  "  fault "  if  the  ball  (i)  strikes  the  front  wall 


Fig.  2. 
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above  the  botrd  but  on  or  bdow  the  service-line,  in  which  case 
it  is  called  a  "  cut ";  or  (a)  touches  the  floor  on  the  first  bound, 
outside  the  proper  service-court,  when  it  is  called  "  short "  or 
"  fault "  according  to  the  position  of  iU  pitch  (see  below).  If 
the  "  hand-out "  player  to  whom  the  fault  is  served  "  takes  " 
it  (>^.  if  he  pkys  at  it),  the  fault  is  condoned  and  the  play 
proceeds  as  if  the  serve  had  been  good.  If,  however,  the  fault 
be  not  taken,  the  server  must  serve  again  from  the  same  box; 
and  if  he  serves  a  second  fault  he  loses  his  "  hand  "  or  innings, 
and  his  partner  or  his  opponent,  as  the  case  may  be,  takes  his 
place.  Two  ooosecutive  faults  have  thus  the  same  result  as  the 
loss  of  a  stroke  in  the  rally  by  the  "  hand-in."  A  serve  which 
makes  the  ball  strike  the  board,  or  the  floor  before  reaching  the 
front  wall,  or  which  sends  it "  out-of-court "  (t.e.  into  the  gallery 
or  roof  of  the  court),  counts  the  same  as  two  consecutive  faults; 
it  costs  the  server  bis  innings.  Skill  in  service  is  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  proficiency  in  racquets;  a  player  can  hardly 
become  first-rate  unless  he  possesses  a  "  strong  service."  As 
in  tennis  a  great  deal  of  "  cut "  may  be  imparted  to  the  ball  by 
the  stroke  of  the  racquet,  which  makes  the  ball  in  its  rebound 
from  the  wall  behave  like  a  billiard  ball  carrying  "  side  "  when 
striking  a  cushi<Mi;  and  when  this  "  cut "  is  combined  with 
great  pace  in  the  bound  of  the  ball  off  the  side  wall,  the  back 
wall,  and  the  floor,  at  varying  angles  which  the  server  has  to  a 
great  degree  imder  his  control,  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult 
for  hand-out  to  "  get  up  "  the  serve  (».e.  to  hit  it  on  the  first 
bound,  sending  it  above  the  pky-line.on  the  back  wall),  and 
still  more  so  to  make  a  good  stroke  which  will  render  it  difficult 
for  his  adversary  in  bis  turn  to  get  up  the  ball  and  thus  continue 
the  rally.  It  often  happens,  therefore,  that  a  long  sequence  of 
aces,  sometimes  the  whole  15  aces  of  a  game,  are  scored  con- 
secutively by  service  which  hand-out  is  unable  to  return.  A 
noteworthy  instance  of  successful  service  occurred  in  the  semi- 
final tie  of  the  doubles  Amateur  Championship  matches  at  the 
Queen's  Club  in  1897  when  W.  L.  Foster  opened  service  and 
scored  all  the  aces  in  the  first  two  games,  and  added  sue  in  the 
third,  thus  putting  on  a  sequence  of  36  aces  before  losing  his 
"  hand."  To  obtain  first  innings  is  therefore  an  initial  advantage, 
although  in  doubles  it  is  limited  by  the  rule  that  only  one  partner 
shall  have  a  "  hand  "  (iimings)  in  the  opening  service. 

The  question  which  side  shall  have  this  advantage  is  decided 
by  spinning  a  racquet,  the  "  rough  "  and  "  smooth  "  sides  of 
which  take  the  place  of  "  heads  "  and  "  tails  "  when  a  coin  is 
tossed.  The  side  winning  the  spin  opens  the  game  by  serving  as 
described  above.  The  server  may  begin  in  either  of  the  service 
boxes;  but  when  he  has  started,  the  service  must  proceed  from 
the  two  boxes  alternately  till  the  close  of  the  innings  of  the 
side,  whether  singles  or  doubles.  When  the  other  side  obtains 
the  innings  they  may  in  like  manner  begin  in  either  box,  without 
regard  to  where  the  last  service  of  their  opponents  was  delivered. 
In  singles,  hand-out  changes  sides  m  the  court  after  each  serve, 
answering  to  the  change  over  of  the  server;  in  doubles  the  serve 
is  taken  alternately  by  the  two  hand-out  players,  who  perma- 
nently occupy  the  right-  and  left-hand  courts  respectively,  being 
allowed  ic  change  the  order  in  which  they  receive  the  service 
only  once  in  any  game,  or  at  the  end  of  any  game  or  rubber. 
Except  in  the  very  rare  case  of  left-handed  players  most  of  the 
play  in'  the  left  half  of  the  court,  including  the  taking  of  all 
service  on  that  side,  is  back-handed;  and  the  stronger  of  the 
two  partners  in  back-hand  play  usually  therefore  takes  the 
left-hand  court.  The  best  position  in  the  court  for  the  hand-out 
about  to  take  the  serve  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the 
service,  and  he  has  to  use  his  judgment  the  instant  the  ball 
leaves  the  server's  racquet  in  order  to  determine  where  it  will 
strike  the  floor  and  at  what  predse  point  in  its  course  it  will  be 
best  for  him  to  attempt  to  take  it.  A  strong  fast  service, 
heavily  cut,  that  sends  the  ball  darting  round  the  comer  of  the 
court,  leaving  the  back  wall  at  an  extremely  acute  angle,  or 
dropping  almost  dead  off  it,  can  only  be  got  up  by  standing  near 
the  back  wall  a  long  way  across  the  court  and  taking  the  ball  by 
a  wrist  stroke  at  the  Ust  instant  before  it  falls  to  the  ground  a 
second  time.    On  the  other  hand  when  the  server  avoids  the 


side  wall  altogether  and  strikes  the  back  wall  direct  and  hard, 
whether  he  achieves  a  "nick"  serve  (t.e.  the  ball  striking 
precisely  in  the  angle  between  the  back  wall  and  the  floor)  or 
hits  the  wall  high  up,  hand-out  will  have  little  time  to  spare  in 
changing  position  to  get  within  reach  of  the  balL  Some  good 
players  make  a  practice  wherever  possible,  especially  in  the  case 
of  heavily  cut  service,  of  taking  the  serve  on  the  volley  (>.e. 
before  the  ball  reaches  the  ground),  sometimes  of  taking  the  ball 
after  it  leaves  the  side  wall  and  before  it  reaches  the  back  wall; 
practice  alone  enables  the  player  to  dedde  with  the  necessary 
promptitude  how  each  stroke  is  to  be  played.  In  returning 
the  serve,  or  in  playing  any  stroke  during  the  rally,  the  ball  may 
strike  any  of  the  other  walls  before  the  front  waU;  but  thou^ 
this  "  boasted  "  stroke  is  quite  legitimate,  and  is  sometimes 
the  only  way  of  getting  up  a  difficult  ball,  it  is  not  considered 
good  style  deliberately  to  slash  the  ball  round  the  comers  in 
order  to  keep  it  in  the  fore  end  of  the  court.  Good  play  consists 
for  the  most  part  in  iiard  low  hitting,  especially  as  dose  as 
possible  along  the  side  walls  into  the  comers  of  the  back  walL 
One  of  the  most  effective  strokes  in  racquets  is  the  "  drop," 
which  means  that  the  ball  is  hit  so  that  it  only  just  reaches  the 
front  wall  and  drops  dose  to  it;  while  the  player  conceals  his 
intention  by  appearing  to  strike  hard.  •  "  The  drop-stroke," 
says  Mr  Eustace  Miles,  who  regrets  that  it  is  less  cultivated  than 
formerly,  "  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  of  all  drop-strokes, 
the  voU^  or  half-voUey  is  the  best."  The  "  half-volley,"  in 
which  the  ball  is  struck  at  t^e  moment  of  its  contact  with  the 
floor  and  before  it  has  had  time  to  rise,  is  also  employed  with 
great  effect  in  hard  play;  it  makes  the  return  much  quicker 
than  when  the  ball  is  allowed  to  rise  to  the  full' length  of  the 
bound,  and  requires  corresponding  quickness  on  the  part  of 
the  adversary.  It  sometimes  happens,  too,  that  the  player 
finding  himself  too  near  the  pitch  of  the  ball  to  take  it  at  the  end 
of  the  bound,  yet  not  near  enough  to  volley  it,  is  compelled  to 
take  it^  on  the  half-volley  as  the  only  chance  of  getting  it  up. 
Accuracy  in  volleying  and  half-voUeying,  especially  if  the  ball  be 
kept  low,  is  a  most  difficult  art  to  acquire,  but  a  gobd  long  rally 
in  which  aro  induded  a  number  of  hard  rapid  half-volleys  within  a 
couple  of  inches  of  the  board,  is  the  prettiest  feature  of  the  game. 

If  hand-out  succeeds  in  returning  the  serve,  the  rally  pro- 
ceeds imtil  one  side  or  the  other  fa!Us  to  make  a  good  return. 
A  good  return  means  (i)  that  the  ball  is  strack  by  the  racquet 
before  its  second  bound  on  the  floor,  and  without  its  having 
touched  any  part  of  the  clothes  or  person  of  the  striker  or  his 
partner;  (3)  that  it  is  hit  against  the  front  wall  above  the 
board  without  first  touching  the  floor  or  going  out  of  court; 
and  (3)  that  it  returns  off  the  front  wall  into  play  (i.e.  to  the 
floor  of  the  court  or  to  an  adversary's  racquet)  without  going 
out  of  court.  If  hand-in  be  the  one  to  fail  in  making  a  good 
retum,  he  bscs  his  "  hand,"  or  innings,  and  (in  singles)  hand- 
out goes  in  and  proceeds  to  serve;  in  doubles  one  of  the  hand- 
in  partners  loses  his  "  hand,"  and  the  second  partner  goes  in 
and  serves  till  he  in  tum  similarly  loses  his  "  hand,"  except 
that  in  the  case  of  the  opening  service  in  the  game  there  is 
(as  already  mentioned)  only  one  "hand"  in  any  event.  If 
hand-out  fails  to  make  a  good  retum  to  the  serve  or  to  any 
stroke  in  the  rally,  hand-in  scores  an  ace,  and  the  side  that 
first  scores  15  aces  wins  the  game.  When,  however,  the  score 
reaches  "  Z3-aIl "  (i,e.  when  «ich  side  has  scored  13  aces),  hand- 
out may,  before  the  next  serve  is  delivered,  declare  that  he 
dects  to  "  set "  the  game  dther  to  5  or  3,  whichever  he  prders; 
and  similarly  when  the  score  stands  at  "  i4-all,"  hand-out  may 
"  set "  the  game  to  3.  He  makes  this  declaration  by  calling 
"set-5l"  or  "8et-3t"  and  it  means  that  5  aces,  or  3  aces, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  required  to  win  the  game. 

In  the  confined  space  of  a  racquet  court  it  is  not  always  easy, 
especially  in  doubles,  for  the  players  to  avoid  obstructing 
each  other.  It  is  provided  in  the  rules  that  "  each  player 
must  get  out  of  his  opponents'  way  as  much  as  possible,"  and 
that  it  shall  be  a  "  let "  (an  Old  English  word  for  impediment 
or  hindrance)  and  "  the  service  or  rally  shall  count  for  nothing, 
and  the  server  shall  serve  again  from  the  same  service-box, 
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(a)  if  the  ball  in  play  touch  the  striker's  opponent  on  or  above 
the  knee,  and  if  in  the  marker's  opinion  it  be  thereby  pre- 
vented from  reaching  the  front  wall  above  the  board  (the  play- 
line);  or  (b)  if  either  player  undesignedly  prevent  his  opponent 
from  returning  the  ball  served  in  play."  If  a  player  considers 
that  he  has  been  thus  obstructed  by  his  opponent  he  may 
"  claim  a  let,"  and  the  marker  adjudicates  his  claim.  The 
marker's  decision  is  final;  but  "if  in  doubt  which  way  to 
decide,  the  marker  may  direct  that  the  ace  be  played  over  again." 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  marker,  who  occupies  a  box  in  the  gallery, 
to  "  call  the  game."  As  soon  as  the  server  serves  the  ball  the 
marker  caUs  "Playl"  if  the  ball  strikes  the  front  wall  above 
the  service-line;  and  "Cutl"  if  it  strikes  below,  the  service- 
line;  if  the  bail  falls  in  front  of  the  short-line  the  marker 
calls  "  Short  1";  if  the  wrong  side  of  the  fault-line  he  calls 
" Fault  1";  but  whether  it  be  "cut,"  "short,"  or  "fault," 
the  serve  counts  as  a  fault  in  its  effect.  To  every  good  return, 
as  to  every  good  serve,  the  marker  calls  "Playl"  If  a  return 
is  made  after  the  second  bound  of  the  ball  (called  a  "double") 
the  marker  calls  "Double!"  or  '^ Not  up!";  if  the  ball  is  hit 
into  the  gallery,  or  against  its  posts  or  cushions,  or  above 
the  girders  or  cross-beams  of  the  roof,  he  caUs  "  Out-of-court! " 
At  the  end  of  every  rally  he  calls  the  state  of  the  game,  always 
naming  first  the  score  of  hand-in:— "One-love"  (love  being 
the  term  for  zero)  meaning  that  hand-in  has  scored  one  ace 
and  hand-out  nothing,  "Two-love,"  "Five-all,"  "Five-ten," 
"  Fourtcen-eleven,"  and  so  on,  till  one  side  has  scored  15,  when 
the  marker  calls  "  Game! "  He  then  in  similar  fashion  calls  the 
sUte  of  the  matth— "Two  games  to  one,"  or  whatever  it  may 
be — before  the  commencement  of  the  next  game.  The  server 
in  possession  at  the  end  of  the  game  continues  to  serve  in  the 
new  game,  subject  as  before  to  the  rule  limiting  the  first  innings 
of  the  game  to  a  single  "  hand."  The  usual  number  of  games  in 
matches  is  five  for  singles,  and  seven  for  doubles.  In  matches 
where  there  are  umpires  and  a  referee,  there  is  an  apiieal  to  them 
from  the  marker's  decision  except  as  regards  questions  relating 
to  the  service,  on  which  the  marker's  decision  is  finaL 

Records. — Attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  racquets, 
like  tennis,  to  an  ancient  origin;  but  although  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  striking  of  a  ball  with  the  hand  or  some  primitive 
form  of  bat  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  pastimes,  and  that 
racquets,  has  been  evolved  from  such  an  origin,  the  game  as 
now  known  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  before  the 
19th  century.  Joseph  Strutt's  work  on  The  Sports  and  Pastimes 
of  the  People  of  England^  published  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  makes  no  mention  of  racquets;  and  the  century 
was  far  advanced  before  the  racquet  court  was  promoted  from 
being  an  adjunct  of  the  pot-house  and  the  gaol,  in  which  con- 
nexion the  court  within  the  purlieus  of  the  Fleet  prison  has 
been  immortalized  in  the  pages  of  Pickwick,  Ao  a  position 
scarcely  less  dignified  than  that  of  the  tennis-court  with  its 
royal  and  historical  associations.  It  was  at  the  public  schools 
that  racquets  first  obtained  repute.  The  school  courts  were  at 
first  unroofed,  and  in  some  cases  open  also  at  the  back  and 
sides,  or  on  one  side.  Among  the  most  famous  of  the  early 
racquets  professionals,  before  the  period  of  the  modem  closed 
court,  were  Robert  Mackay  (1820),  the  brothers  Thomas  and 
John  Pittman,  J.  Lamb,  J.  C.  Mitchell  and  Francis  Erwood 
(i860).  One  of  the  most  famous  matches  ever  played  at 
racquets  was  that  in  which  Erwood  was  beaten  by  Sir  William 
Hart-Dyke,  who  used  the  "  drop  "  stroke  with  telling  effect, 
and  who,  after  representing  Oxford  in  the  first  four  inter- 
university  matches,  was  the  only  amateur  racquet  player 
who  ever  defeated  the  open  champion.  A  notable  date  in 
the  history  of  racquets  was  the  year  1853,  when  the  court 
at  the  old  Prince's  Club  in  Hans  Place,  London,  was  built. 
Here  the  aimual  racquet  matches  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Universities,  singles  and  doubles,  were  first  played  in 
1858,  and  the  Public  Schools  Championship  (doubles  only) 
ten  years  later.  Modem  racquets  may  perhaps  be  said  to  date 
from  the  time  of  the  brothers  Gray,  who  as  professionals  greatly 
raised  the  standard  of  skill  in  the  game,  and  as  teachers  at  the 


schools  and  universities  improved  the  play  of  amateurs. 
Gray  beat  Foulkes,  the  champion  of  America,  in  1867;  Hemy 
Gray  and  Joseph  Gray  were  also  great  players.  The  huter 
was  beaten  in  1875  by  H.  B.  Fairs  {**  Punch  ")  but  bekl  the 
championship  from  1878  to  1887.  Another  member  of  the  same 
family  was  Walter  Gray,  who  was  as  distinguished  for  the 
power  of  his  stroke  as  his  brother  William  was  for  the  accuracy 
of  his  "  drop  "  and  the  ease  and  grace  of  his  volley  and  half- 
volley.  Walter  Gray  was  followed  in  the  cfaampaonship  by 
Peter  Latham,  the  first  professional  to  combine  the  open  Tennis 
Championship  with  the  Racquets  Championship;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Eustace  Miles  "  there  has  probably  lived  no 
player  who  could  have  beaten  him  at  either  game."  Latham 
was  the  first  to  use  the  heavily  cut  service  at  racquets,  and  he 
is  also  remarkable  for  the  power  of  his  wrist  stroke.  In  the 
last  twelve  years  or  so  of  the  19th  century  Latham  stood  alooe, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  he  was  the  greatest  of  all 
racquet  players.  When  once  he  had  won  the  championship  he 
never  lost  it,  and  when  at  last  he  resigned  his  title  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gilbert  Browne,  a  player  of  a  decidedly  inferior 
calibre,  who  in  1903  was  challenged  and  beaten  by  an  Indian 
marker  called  Jamsetji.  For  the  next  six  years,  during  which 
Jamsetji  held  the  championship,  comparatively  littJe  was 
heard  of  professioiud  racquets;  but  in  1909  interest  was  revived 
by  a  handicap  at  Queen's  Qub  for  a  prize  of  £100,  in  which 
Peter  Latham  himself  took  part,  and  which  was  won  by  Jennings 
of  Aldershot.  As  a  result  of  this  contest  a  challenge  was  issued 
by  W.  Hawes,  the  marker  at  Wellington  College,  to  play  any 
other  professioiud  for  £200  a  side  and  the  championship  <tf 
England.  The  challenge  was  accepted  by  C.  Williams,  a  young 
player  of  Prince's  Club,  who  easily  won  the  match,  and  with  ji 
the  title  of  champion. 

The  institution  of  annual  matches  between  Oxford  and  Cambridfe 
Universities  in  1858,  and  of  the  Public  Schools  Championship  a 
1868,  gave  an  immense  stimulus  to  the  game  among  araatcuxx 
Of  the  51  inter-university  (singles)  matches  from  185S  to 
1908,  Oxford  won  26  and  Cambridge  25:  of  the  ^  contests  ia 
doubles  Oxford  won  a$  and  Cambridge  27.  Among  the  public 
schools  Harrow  has  been  far  the  most  successful,  having  won  the 
championship  challenge  cup  19  times  out  of  42  contests. 
Moreover,  under  the  condition  permitting  any  school  winning  it  in 
three  consecutive  years  to  retain  the  challenge  cup  jpennaiKtitly. 
Harrow  became  possessed  of  three  cups,  having  won  the  champioo- 
ship  1871-1874  inclusive,  1879^1881  inclusive,  and  1883-1887  in- 
clusive. The  next  most  successful  school  has  been  Eton,  eight 
times  champion;  Charterhouse  having  won  five  times,  and  ao 
other  school  noore  than  three  times.  Jpor  the  first  twenty  yean 
of  the  contest,  with  a  single  exception  when  Ru|^  won  in  1870. 
no  school  cxrrpt  Et(3n  or  Harrow  gained  the  championship;  asd  it 
is  not  fiurpriiing  therefore  th:it  the  majority  of  famous  amateun 
learnt  the  eame  at  one  or  other  ot  These  schools.  Among  Etomau 
utrc  VV.  Hart  Dyke,  C.  J.  Ottawa y,  the  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttdtoo. 
thr  Hon.  Ivo  Blifih  (alterwardi  Lord  Damley).  C.  T.  Studd  and  H. 
Phitipson:  H^iiToiv  has  produced  R.  D.  Walker,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  CAr]ii:9C  ainatcur  racquet  plascrs,  C.  F.  Bulla-,  T.  S.  Dury. 
A.  J.  \\cbbeH  M,  C.  Kemp.  E.  M.  Butler,  the  brothers  Eustace 
Crawley  and  H^  E.  Crawley,  C.  D.  Boxton.  H.  M.  Leaf,  Percy  Ash- 
worth  aiid  C.  Browtitng-  The  lamnis  Malvern  family  of  Foster 
has  been  ai  conspicuous  in  tli<-  r  t  court  as  on  the  cricket  field, 

the  eldest,  H.  ¥L  Foster,  b*in.  ibly  the  finest  amateur  player 

of  his  f^H?nerLktson,  F.  Damtr,  i  .  irorth,  Major  A.  Cottier- Key, 
C< !  •.-.,:■  [.  M  .  Fl.K-flein  llh  J  r:,tstace  H.  Miles  have  Jho  bees 
in  <.w«.  i.^i.i.  ia.ak  ul  ii..iaieur  players.  The  openii^  of  the  Queen's 
Club.  West  Kensington,  was  a  notable  event  in  the  hifttor>-  of 
the  game,  especially  as  it  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
amateur  championships  in  singles  and  doubles  in  x888,  of  which  the 
results  have  been  as  follows:^ 

AmaTBUR  CHAMnONSHIP 

l.Singfes 


1888.  C.  D.  Buxton. 

1889.  E.  M.  Butler. 

1890.  P.  Ashworth. 

189 1.  H.  Philipson. 

1892.  F.  Dames  Longworth. 

1893.  F.  Dames  Longworth. 

1894.  H.  K.  Foster. 
r895.  H.  K.  Foster. 

1896.  H.  K.  Foster. 

1897.  H.  K.  Foster. 

1898.  H.  K.  Foster. 

1899.  H.  K.  Foster. 


1900.  H.  K.  Poster. 

1901.  F.  Dames  Longworth. 

1902.  E.  H.  Miles. 

1903.  E.  M.  Baerlein. 

1904.  H.  K.  Foster. 

1905.  E.  M.  Baerleia. 

1906.  S.  H.  SheppanL 

1907.  E.  B.  Noel. 

1908.  E.  M.  Baeriem. 

1909.  E.  M.  Baerleia. 
191a  E.  M.  Baericia. 
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thDoubUs 
189a  P,  Ashworth  and  W.  C,  Hcdlw. 
1891.  P.  AshwgrEh  afifi  E.  L.  ME;tuUe. 
189a.  E.  M.  Bill  let  BdJ  M>  C.  Kemp. 

1893.  F.  H.  Qffjfrninsf  urn]  H,  K.  Fo»ttr- 

1894.  H.  K.  foitcr  Afld  I"\  C.  RitVway. 

1895.  F.  Damu  LonsjwnrLh  and  F\  It.  Browning. 

1896.  H.  K.  Foster  and  P.  Anhw^nii. 

1897.  H.  K.  Fosier  an^l  P.  Ashwnrth. 

1898.  H.  K.  FqsiLT  and  W,  L.  Fo*rer. 

1899.  H.  K.  Fontrf  and  P,  Aibwortb* 

1900.  H.  K  FohUt  and  P.  Asbwrtrtb* 

1901.  F.  Danie^  Lcingworth  and  V.  H-  FennelL 

1902.  E.  M.  Baprkin  acsd  E.  K  Mi\&. 

1903.  H.  K.  Foster  and  B.  S.  Fwt^r. 

1904.  E.  U.  Mlksiiiid  E.  M.  Bacrkin. 

1905.  E.  U.  MMi^xaod  E.  M.  BaeHdn. 
1900.  E.  H.  Mile 4  itid  F.  D:imc>  [^^ngirKth. 

1907.  W,  L.  Foster  and  Q.  S.  Foster. 

1908.  F.  Dames  LoneTirrnih  and  V,  H.  PcnnelL 

1909.  E.  M.  Hii'fktfi  .iTid  P.  AihwEmh. 

1910.  B.  S.  FosUr  4mJ  llunC  S.  Hr«irf 

A  milttary  champioiisbip  was  inaugurated  in  1901  and  is  played 
annually  at  Princes'  Club.  In  1908,  mainly  throusn  the  exertions 
of  Major  A.  Cooper-Key,  a  "  Tennis,  Racquets  and  Fives  Associa- 
tion "  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  these  games, 
safeguarding  their  interests  and  providing  a  l^iuative  body  whose 
authority  would  be  recognized  by  all  tennis  and  racquet  players. 

Racquets  in  America. — In  the  United  States  and  in  Canada 
racquets  b  a  popular  game,  and  most  of  the  leading  athletic  clubs 
have  Rood  courts.  The  American  champions  Foulkes,  Boakes 
and  Ceofge  Standing  were  all  beaten  by  English  professionals, 
but  had  a  mat  reputation  in  their  own  country ;  and  Tom  Pcttitt, 
Ellis  and  Moore  are  names  that  stand  high  m  the  records  of  the 
game.  Among  American  amateurs,  Lamontayne  did  much  to 
encourage  racquets  in  New  York  in  the  early  period  of  its  history; 
and  in  more  recent  times  Quincy  Shaw,  de  Garmendia,  R.  Fearing, 
Payne  Whitney,  Mackay,  L.  Waterbury  and  P.  D.  Haughton  have 
shown  themselves  racquet  players  of  very  hish  merit,  although 
Mr  Eustace  Miles  is  of  opinion  that  "  an  English  player  like  H.  K. 
Foster,  or  Dames  Longworth,  or  Ashworth,  would  give  any  American 
amateur  upwards  of  seven  aces." 

Squash  racquets  is  a  fonn  of  the  game  which  provides 
admirable  practice  for  the  beginner,  and  has  advantages  of 
its  own  which  offer  attractions  even  to  those  who  are  proficient 
players  of  real  racquets.  It  is  played  with  a  hollow  india- 
rubber  ball  about  the  size  of  a  fives  ball  (s.e.  nearly  twice  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  racquet  ball)  and  with  a  racquet  rather 
shorter  in  the  handle  than  those  used  in  racquets  proper. 
The  court  may  be  of  any  dimensions,  but  is  alwa>'s  much 
smaller  than  a  real  racquet  court;  the  squash  ball,  being  not 
nearly  so  fast  as  the  racquet  ball,  would  not  reach  the  back 
wall  in  a  60  ft.  court  on  the  first  boimd  unless  hit  high  as  well 
as  hard  against  the  front  wall.  The  rules  of  the  game  itself 
are  precisely  the  sajne  as  in  real  racquets.  Squash  racquets 
originated  at  Harrow,  where  the  boys  were  in  the  habit  of 
playing  in  an  improvised  court  in  the  comer  of  the  school- 
yard against  the  old  school  building;  the  windows,  buttresses 
and  water-pipe  on  the  face  of  the  wall  forming  irregularities 
which  developed  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  players  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  difficulties  thus  caused.  The  marked  success 
of  Harrow  in  the  Public  Schools  Championship  at  racquets, 
especially  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  institution  (see 
above),  has  been  attributed  to  the  early  training  and  practice 
gained  at  squash  racquets  in  the  school-yard,  and  in  other 
courts  which  came  into  use  as  the  popularity  of  this  form  of 
the  game  increased.  Towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
squash  racquets  became  adopted  at  other  schools  and  at  the 
universities;  and  as  the  court  is  much  cheaper  to  build  than 
that  required  for  real  or  "  hard  ball "  racquets,  and  the  game 
is  cheaper  as  well  as  easier  to  play,  many  private  courts  came 
Into  existence.  On  the  initiative  of  Lord  Desborough,  who 
had  learnt  the  game  at  Harrow,  several  squash  courts  were 
provided  at  the  Bath  Club,  London,  where  handicap  tourna- 
ments are  annually  played.  At  Lord's  cricket  ground,  when 
a  new  pavilion  was  erected  in  1890,  squash  racquet  courts 
were  included  in  the  building.  The  dimensions  of  the  courts 
at  Lord's,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  best  model,  are  as  follows: 
length  42  ft.  by  24  ft.;  height  of  back  wall  8  ft.  8  in.; 


height  of  service-line  from  floor  8  ft.  9  in.;  height  of  play- 
line  2  ft.  4  in.  The  short-line  is  23  ft.  from  the  front  wall. 
The  place  which  squash  racquets  has  come  to  occupy  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Eustace  Miles  pronounces 
it  "  an  alpiost  indispensable  preparation "  for  tennis  and 
racquets  as  those  games  are  played  under  modem  conditions; 
and  the  same  authority  sufficiently  describes  its  merits  when 
he  observes  that  it  "  givte,  at  a  small  cost  of  time  or  money, 
abundance  of  hard  and  brisk  and  simple  yet  exdting  exercise 
for  all  timet  of  life ,  of  the  year,  and  even  of  the  day— if  we 
have  good  artificial  light."  The  squash  courts  at  Lord's  and 
at  the  Bath  Qub  are  lighted  by  electricity,  so  that  play  is  not 
dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  or  on  the 
season  of  the  year. 

See  Tennis,  Lawn  Temtis,  Rackets  and  Fives  in  the  "  Badminton 
Library  ";  Racquets,  Tennis  and  Squash,  by  Eustace  Miles  (London, 
1902) ;  Sportint  and  Athletic  Register  (London,  1908).       (R.  J.  M.) 

RADAUTZ,  a  town  in  Bukovina,  Austria,  35  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Czcraowitz  by  raiL  Pop.  (1900)  X4,343»  of  which  about 
70%  are  Germans  and  25%  are  Rumanians.  It  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishopric,  removed  to  Czemowitz  in  17S6, 
and  possesses  a  cathedral  (1402)  with  the  tombs  of  several 
Moldavian  princes.  The  Austrian  govemmont  has  here  a 
large  stud.  To  the  W.  of  RadauU  are  situated  the  old 
monasteries  of  Putna  and  Suczawica,  dating  from  the  X5th 
century.  They  still  contain  many  old  and  valuable  ecclesiastical 
objects  of  art,  although  a  great  part  has  been  removed  to  the 
various  monasteries  in  Moldavia. 

RADBERTUS  PASCHASIUS  (d.  c,  860),  Fhmch  theologian, 
was  bom  at  or  near  Soissons  towards  the  dose  of  the  8th 
centuiy.  He  became  a  monk  of  Corbie,  near  Amiens  in  Picardy, 
in  814,  and  assumed  the  doister  name  of  Paschasius.  He 
soon  gained  recognition  as  a  leamed  and  succcssfid  teacher, 
and  the  younger  Adalhard,  St  Anskar  the  apostle  of  Sweden, 
Odo  bishop  of  Beauvais  and  Warinus  abbot  of*  Corvei  in 
Saxony  may  be  mentioned  among  the  more  distinguished 
of  his  pupils.  Between  842  and  846  he  was  chosen  abbot, 
but  as  a  disdplinarian  he  was  more  energetic  than  successful, 
and  about  851  he  resigned  the  office.  He  never  took  priestly 
orders.    He  died  and  was  buried  in  Corbie. 

Radbertus  is  one  of  the  most  important  theologians  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  church.  "He  was  perhaps  the  most  leamed 
and  able  theologian  after  Alcuin,  as  well  versed  in  Greek 
theology  as  he  was  familiar  with  August inianism,  a  compre- 
hensive genius,  who  felt  the  liveliest  desire  to  harmonize  theory 
and  practice,  and  at  the  same  time  give  due  weight  to  tradition  '* 
(Harnack).  His  great  work  was  the  Liber  de  Corpore  et 
Sanguine  Domini  (first  ed.  831;  new  ed.,  with  an  epistle  to 
Charles  the  Bald,  844),  which  was  not  only  the  first  systematic 
and  thorough  treatise  on  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  but 
is  the  first  dear  dogmatic  statement  of  transubstantiation, 
and  as  such  opened  an  unending  controversy.  It  was  at  once 
attacked  by  Ratramnus  and  Hrabanus  Maurus,  but  was  so 
completely  in  touch  with  the  practice  of  the  church  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  as  to  win  the  verdict  of  Catholic  orthodoxy. 

On  the  eucharistic  controversy  see  the  article  on  Radbertus  by 
Steitz  in  Herzog-Hauck's  Real-EHcyklopadie:  Bach,  Dognunge- 
schichte  des  MUtelalters,  i.  156  ff.;  Ernst,  Vie  Lehre  des  h.  Paschastus 
Radbertus  v.  d.  Eucharistie  (1896):  Rcnz,  Die  Ceschichte  des  Messop- 

r.-i  — -jg.     /.,..^.\.     rr      r^      r^ ...       rn^     At. t li./'-^-.    i^    .■!.__ 


History  of  Dogma  (vol.  v.,  p.  308  ff.)  is  dear  and  appreciative. 

RADCUFFB,  ANN  (i  764-1823),  English  novelist,  only 
daughter  of  William  and  Ann  Ward,  was  bom  in  London  on 
the  9th  of  July  1764.  She  was  the  author  of  three  famous 
novels:  The  Romance  of  the  Forest  (1791),  The  Mysteries  of 
Uddpho  (1794)  and  The  Italian  (1797).  When  she  was  twenty- 
three  years  old  she  married  William  Raddiffe,  an  Oxford 
graduate  and  student  of  law.  He  gave  up  his  profession  for 
literature,  and  afterwards  became  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  English  Chronicle.  After  The  Italian  she  gave  up  writing 
for  publication,  and  was  reported  to  have  been  driven  mad 
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by  the  horrors  of  her  own  creations,  but  the  nearest  approach 
to  eccentricity  on  Mrs  Raddiffe's  part  was  dislike  of  public 
notice.  Of  scenery  Mrs  RaddifTe  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer, 
and  she  made  driving  tours  with  her  husband  every  other 
summer  through  the  English  counties.  She  died  on  the 
7th  of  February  1823.  In  the  history  of  the  English  novel, 
Mrs  Raddifife  holds  an  interesting  place.  She  is  too  often 
confounded  with  her  imitators,  who  vulgarized  her  favourite 
"  properties "  of  rambling  and  ruinous  old  castles,  dark, 
desperate  and  cadaverous  villains,  secret  passages,  vaults, 
trapdoors,  evidences  of  deeds  of  monstrous  crime,  sights  and 
sounds  of  mysterious  horror.  She  deserves  at  least  the  credit 
of  originating  a  school  x>f  which  she  was  the  most  distinguished 
exponent;  and  none  of  her  numerous  imitators  approach 
her  in  ingenuity  of  plot,  fertility  of  incident  or  skill  in  devising 
apparently  supernatural  occurrences  capable  of  explanation 
by  human  agency  and  natural  coincidence.  She  had  a  genuine 
g^t  for  scenic  effect,  and  her  vivid  imagination  provided  every 
tragic  situation  in  her  stories  with  its  appropriate  setting. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  an  appreciative  essay  for  the  edition 
of  1824,  and  Miss  Christina  Rossetti  was  one  of  her  admirers. 
She  exercised  a  great  influence  on  her  contemporaries,  and 
"  Schcdoni "  in  Tke  Italian  is  one  of  the  prototypes  of  the 
Byronic  hero. 

RADCUFFB,  SIR  GEOROB  (1593-1657),  English  politician, 
son  of  Nicholas  Radcliffe  (d.  1599)  of  Overthorpe,  Yorkshire, 
was  educated  at  Oldham  and  at  University  College,  Oxford. 
He  attained  some  measure  of  success  asjs  barrister,  and  about 
1626  became  the  confidential  adviser  of  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth, 
afterwards  earl  of  Strafford,  who  was  related  to  his  wife,  Anne 
Trappes  (d.  1659).  Like  his  master  he  was  imprisoned  in  1627 
for  declining  to  contribute  to  a  forced  loan,  but  be  shared  the 
good,  as  well  as  the  ill,  fortunes  of  Wentworth,  acting  as  his 
adviser  when  he  was  president  of  the  council  of  the  north. 
When  Wentworth  was  xnade  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  Radcliffe,  in 
January  1653,  preceded  him  to  that  country,  and  having  been 
made  a  member  of  ^e  Irish  privy  council  he  was  trusted  by  the 
deputy  in  the  fullest  possible  way,  his  advice  being  of  the  greatest 
service.  In  2640,  Radcliffe,  like  Strafford,  was  arrested  and  was 
impeached,  but  the  charges  against  him  were  not  pressed,  and  in 
1643  he  was  with  Charles  I.  at  Oxford.  He  died  at  Flushing  in 
May  1657.  Radcliffe  wrote  An  essay  tcwards  iHe  life  of  my  Lord 
Strafford,  from  which  the  material  for  the  various  lives  of  the 
statesman  has  been  largely  taken. 

See  Sir  T.  D.  Whitaker,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  G.  Radcliffe 
(iSro). 

RADCUFFB,  JOHN  (1650-17x4),  English  physician,  was 
bom  at  Wakefield  in  1650.  He  matriculated  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  and  after  taking  his  degree  in  1669  was  elected 
to  a  fellowship  at  Lincoln  College,  which  he  gave  up  in  1677  when, 
under  the  statutes  of  the  college,  he  was  called  on  to  take  orders. 
Graduating  in  medicine  in  1675,  he  practised  first  in  Oxford,  but 
in  1684  removed  to  London,  where  he  soon  became  one  of  the 
leading  physicians.  He  frequently  attended  William  III.  until 
1699,  when  he  caused  offence  by  remarking,  as  he  kx>ked  at  the 
King's  swollen  ankles,  that  he  would  not  have  his  legs  for  his 
three  kingdoms.  On  the  ist  of  November  1714  he  died  of 
apoplexy  at  his  house  in  Carshalton.  By  -his  will  he  left  pro- 
perty to  University  College  for  founding  two  medical  travelling 
fellowships  and  for  other  purposes.  Other  property  was  put 
at  the  disposal  of  his  executors  to  use  as  they  thought  best,  and 
was  employed,  among  other  things,  in  building  the  Radcliffe 
Observatory,  Hospital  and  Library  at  Oxford,  and  in  enlarging 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  London.  Radcliffe  was  elected 
M.P.  for  Bramber  in  1690  and  for  Buckingham  in  1713. 

RADCUFFB,  an  urban  district  in  the  Radcliffe-cum- 
Famworth  parliamenury  division  of  Lancashire,  England,  on 
the  river  Irwell,  2  m.  S.S.W.  of  Bury,  on  the  Lancashire  & 
Yorkshire  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  25,368.  The  church  of  St 
Bartholomew  dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  IV. ;  some  of  the 
Norman  portions  of  the  building  remain.  CoCton-weaving, 
calico-pnnting,   and   bleaching,   dyeing,   paper-making,   iron- 


founding  and  machine-making  are  the  prind|Ml  indostzies^ 
and  there  are  extensive  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood. 

RADBBERO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sazooy, 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  Rfider,  10  m.  N.E. 
of  I^resden,  by  the  railway  to  Gdrliu  and  Breslau.  Pop.  (1905) 
i3,3bi.  It  has  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  an  old  castle.  Its  principal  industries  are  the  maatxfactoie 
of  glass,  machmery,  furniture  and  paper,  and  it  ptxMluces  a 
light  Pilsener  beer  which  is  largely  exported.  Near  the  town  are 
the  Augustusbad  and  the  Hermannsbad,  two  mfdirinal  springs. 

RADEOUNDA.  ST  (d.  587),  Frankish  queen,  was  the  daughter 
of  Berthaire,  king  of  the  Thuringians.  Berthalie  was  killed  by 
his  brother  Hermannfried,  who  took  Radegunda  and  educated 
her,  but  was  himself  slain  by  the  Frankish  kings  Theuderkh 
and  Ck>taire  (529),  and  Radegunda  fell  to  Clotaize,  who  later 
married  her.  Her  piety  was  already  so  noteworthy  that  it  was 
said  that  Ck>taire  had  married  a  nun,  not  a  queen.  She  left 
him  when  he  unjustly  killed  her  brother,  and  fled  to  Medaidos, 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  who,  notwithstanding  the  danger  of  the 
act,  consecrated  her  as  a  nun.  Radegunda  suyed  in  Poitien, 
founded  a  monastery  there,  and  lived  for  a  while  in  peace.  Here 
Venantius  Fortunatus,  the  Italian  poet,  foimd  a  friendly  xcoep- 
tion,  and  two  of  the  poems  printed  under  his  name  are  usoaDy 
attributed  to  Radegunda.  From  him  we  gain  a  most  plf«s?ng 
picture  of  life  at  the  monastery.  The  queen  died  on  the  15th  of 
August  587. 

See  the  references  in  A.  Molinier.  Sources  de  Fkistoire  de  Promce. 

RADETZKY,  JOSEF,  Count  or  Radetz  (1766-1858),  Austrian 
soldier,  was  bom  at  Trzebniu  in  Bohemia  in  1766,  to  the 
nobility  of  which  province  his  family,  originally  Hungarian, 
had  for  several  centuries  belonged.  Orphaned  at  an  early  age, 
he  was  educated  by  his  grandfather,  and  after  the  old  count's 
death,  at  the  Theresa  academy  at  Vienna.  The  academy  was 
dissolved  during  his  first  year's  residence,  and  he  joined  the  army 
as  a  cadet  in  1785.  Next  year  he  became  an  officer,  and  in  1787 
a  first  lieutenant  in  a  cuirassier  regiment.  He  served  as  a 
galloper  on  Lacy's  staff  in  the  Turkish  War,  and  in  the  Low 
Countries  during  the  Revolutionaiy  War.  In  1795  he  fbu^t 
on  the  Rhine.  Next  year  he  served  with  Beaulien  against 
Napoleon  in  Italy,  and  inwardly  rebelled  at  the  indedsK^ 
"  cordon  "  system  of  warfare  which  his  first  chief.  Lacy,  had 
instituted  and  other  Austrian  generals  only  too  faiihfuSy 
imitated.  His  personal  courage  was  conspicuous;  at  Fleonis 
he  had  led  a  party  of  cavalry  through  the  French  lines  to  disoorer 
the  fate  of  Charleroi^  and  at  Valeggb  on  the  Mincio,  with  a 
few  hussars,  he  rescued  Beaulieu  from  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
Promoted  major,  he  took  part  in  Wurmser'sMantua  campaign, 
which  ended  in  the  fall  of  the  place.  As  licutenant-colooel  and 
colonel  he  displayed  both  bravery  and  skill  in  the  battles  of  the 
Trebbia  and  Novi  (1799),  and  at  Marengo,  as  colonel  on  the  staff 
of  Melas,  he  was  hit  by  five  bullets,  after  endeavouring  00  the 
previous  evening  to  bring  about  modifications  in  the  ^»n  si^- 
gested  by  the  "  scientific  "  Zach.  In  1801  Radetzky  received 
the  knighthood  of  the  Maria  Theresa  order.  In  1805,  00  the 
march  to  Ulm,  he  received  news  of  his  promotion  to  major- 
general  and  his  assignment  to  a  command  in  Italy  under  the 
archduke  Charles,  and  thus  took  part  in  the  successful  mnpatgn 
of  Caldiero.  Peace  again  afford^  him  a  short  leisure,  sriiich  he 
used  in  studying  and  teaching  the  art  of  war.  In  1809,  now  a 
lieutenant  field  marshal,  be  fou^^t  at  Wagram,  and  in  iSio  be 
received  the  commandership  of  the  Maria  Theresa  order  and  the 
colonelcy  of  the  5th  Radetaky  hussars.  From  1809  to  1812,  as 
chief  of  the  general  staff,  he  was  active  m  the  reorganizatkm  of 
the  army  and  its  tactical  system,  but,  unable  to  carry  out  the 
reforms  be  desired  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Treasury,  he 
resigned  the  post.  In  18 13  he  was  Schwarzenberg's  chief  of 
staff,  and  as  such  had  considerable  influence  on  the  councSi 
of  the  Allied  sovereigns  and  generals.  Langenau,  the  quarter- 
master-general of  the  Grand  Army,  found  him  an  indBpensahle 
assistant,  and  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  planning  the 
Leipzig  campaign  and  as  a  tactician  won  great  praises  is  thi 
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tMttles  of  Brienne  and  Aids  sur  Aabe.  He  entered  Paris  with 
the  allied  sovereigns  in  March  1814,  and  returned  with  them  to 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  where  he  appears  to  have  acted  as  an 
intermediary  between  Mettemich  and  the  czar  Alexander,  when 
these  great  personages  were  not  on  speaking  terms. 

During  the  succeeding  years  of  peace  he  disappeared  from  .the 
public  view.  He  resumed  his  functions  as  chief  of  the  staff,  but 
his  ardent  ideas  for  reforming  the  army  came  to  nothing  in  the 
face  of  the  general  war-weariness  and  desire  to  "  let  well  alone." 
His  zeal  added  to  the  number  of  his  enemies,  and  in  1829,  after 
he  had  been  for  twenty  years  a  lieutenant  field  marshal,  it  was 
proposed  to  place  him  on  the  retired  list.  The  emperor,  un> 
willing  to  go  so  far  as  this,  promoted  him  general  of  cavalry  and 
shelved  him  by  making  him  governor  of  a  fortress.  But  very 
soon  afterwards  the  Restoration  settlement  of  Europe  was  shaken 
by  fresh  upheavals,  and  Radetzky  was  brought  into  the  field 
of  war  again.  He  took  part  imder  Frimont  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Papal  States  insurgents,  and  succeeded  that  general 
in  the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy  in  1834. 
In  1836  he  became  a  field  marshal  He  was  now  seventy  years 
of  age,  but  he  displayed  the  activity  of  youth  in  training  and 
disciplining  the  army  he  commanded.  But  here  too  he  was  in 
advance  of  his  time,  and  the  government  not  only  disregarded 
his  suggestions  and  warnings  but  also  refused  the  money  that 
would  have  enabled  the  finest  army  it  possessed  to  take  the  field 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Thus  the  events  of  1848  in  Italy,  which 
gave  the  old  field  marshal  his  place  in  history  among  the  great 
commanders,  foimd  him,  in  the  beginning,  not  indeed  unpre- 
pared but  seriously  handicapped  in  the  struggle  with  Charles 
Albert's  army  and  the  insurgents.  How  by  falling  back  to  the 
Quadrilateral  and  there,  checking  one  opponent  aifter  another, 
he  was  able  to  spin  out  time  until  reinforcements  arrived,  and 
how  thenceforward  up  to  the  final  triumph  of  Novara  on  the 
sard  of  March  1849.  he  and  his  armsr  carried  all  before  them,  is 
described  in  the  article  Italian  Waxs.  The  well-disciplined 
sense  of  duty  to  the  superior  officer,  which  was  remarked  even  in 
the  brilliant  and  sanguine  young  army  reformer  of  1810,  had 
become  more  intense  in  the  long  years  of  peace,  and  after  keeping 
his  army  loyal  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  1848,  he  made  no 
attempt  to  play  the  part  of  Wallenstein  or  even  to  assume 
Wellington's  r61e  of  family  adviser  to  the  nation.  While  as  a 
patriot  he  dreamed  a  little  of  a  united  Germany,  he  remained 
to  the  end  simply  the  commander  of  one  of  the  emperor's  armies. 
He  died,  still  in  harness,  though  infirm,  on  the  5th  of  January 
1858. 

In  military  history  Radetzky'sfame  rests  upon  one  great 
achievement,  but  in  the  history  of  the  Austrian  army  he  lives  as 
the  frank  and  kindly  "  Vater  Radetzky  "  whom  the  soldiers 
idolized.  He  was  fortunate  in  the  moment  of  his  death.  In 
the  year  following,  another  and  a  greater  Italian  war  broke  out, 
his  beloved  army,  disintegrated  by  peace  economies  which  the 
old  field  marshal  had  been  unable  any  longer  to  redress  by 
ceaseless  personal  training,  and  in  addition  suffering  from 
divided  command  and  confused  staff  work,  was  defeated  in 
every  encounter. 

RADEVORMWALD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
Rhine  province,  xo  m.  E.  from  Remscheid,  on  the  branch  line 
of  railway  from  KrebsGge.  Pop.  (1905)  10,978.  It  consists  of 
the  town  proper  and  of  several  suburbs,  and  has  five  Evangelical 
and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches.  lU  chief  manufactures 
are  skates,  files,  locks  and  similar  articles,  and  it  has  also  cloth 
and  cotton  factories. 

See  J.  H.  Becker,  Gtsekkhte  dtr  Siadt  RadtvermwaJd  (Cologne, 
1864). 

RADBANPUR,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Palanpur 
agency,  Bombay.  It  is  situated  in  the  north-western  comer 
of  Gujarat,  dose  to  the  Runn  of  Cutch.  The  country  is  an  open 
plain  without  hills  and  with  few  trees.  It  contains  an  area  of 
1x50  sq.  m.  with  a  population  in  1901  of  61,548,  showing  a 
decrease  of  57%  during  the  decade,  due  to  the  results  of  famine. 
The  estimated  revenue  is  £2  7 ,000.  The  chief  products  are  cotton, 
wheat  and  the  common  varieties  of  grain:  the  only  manufacture 
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of  any  importance  is  the  preparation  of  a  fine  description  of 
saltpetre.  Radhanpur  first  came  under  British  protection  in 
X813.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  Nawab,  bdongs  to  the  Babi 
family,  who  have  held  power  in  Gujarat  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  The  town  of  Radhanpur  had  a  population  in  X90X 
of  11,879.  It  is  a  walled  town,  with  an  export  trade  in  rape- 
seed,  grain  and  cotton. 

RADIATA,  a  term  introduced  by  Cuvier  in  x8x3  to  denote 
the  lowest  of  his  four  great  animal  groups  or  "embranche^ 
ments."  He  defined  them  as  possessing  radial  instead  of 
bilateral  symmetry,  and  as  apparently  destitute  of  nervous 
system  and  sense  organs,  as  having  the  circulatory  system 
rudimentary  or  absent,  and  the  respiratory  organs  on  or  co- 
extensive with  the  surface  of  the  body;  he  induded  under 
this  title  and  definition  five  classes, — Echinodermata,  Acalepha, 
Entozoa,  Polypi  and  Infusoria.  Lamarck  {Hist.  not.  d,  Anifn, 
s.  Vertibres)  also  used  the  term,  as  when  he  spoke  of  the 
Medusae  as  radiata  medusaria  el  anotHola;  but  he  preferred 
the  term  Radiaria,  under  which  he  induded  Echinodermata  and 
Medusae.  Cuvier's  term  in  its  wide  extension,  however,  passed 
into  general  use;  but,  as  the  anatomy  of  the  different  forms 
became  more  fuUy  known,  the  difficulty  of  induding  them 
under  the  common  designation  made  itself  increasingly  obvious. 
Milne-Edwards  removed  the  Polyzoa;  the  group  was  soon 
fuither  thinned  by  the  exdusion  of  the  Protozoa  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Entozoa  on  the  other;  while  in  X848  Leuckait 
and  Frey  clearly  distinguished  the  Coelenterata  from  the 
Echinodermata  as  a  separate  sub-kingdom,  thus  condemning 
the  usage  by  which  the  term  still  continued  to  be  applied  to 
these  two  groups  at  least.  In  x8s5,  however,  Owen  induded 
under  Lamarck's  term  Radiaria  the  Echinodermata,  Anthozoa, 
Acalepha  and  Hydxozoa,  while  Agassiz  also  dung  to  the  term 
Radiata  as  induding  Echinodermata,  Acalepha  and  Polypi, 
regarding  thdr  separation  into  Codenterata  and  Echinodermata 
as  "  an  exaggeration  of  their  anatomical  differences  "  {Essay  on 
ClassificatioHf  London,  1859).  These  attempts,  however,  to 
perpetuate  the  usage  were  finally  discredited  by  Huxley's 
important  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy  (X864),  in  which 
the  term  was  finally  abolished,  and  the  "  radiate  mob  "  fiiudly 
distributed  among  the  Echinodermata,  Polyzoa,  Vermes 
(Platyhelminthes),  Coelenterata  and  Protozoa. 

RADUTION.  THEORY  OF.  The  physical  activities  that 
flourish  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  derive  their  energy,  in 
a  form  which  is  highly  available  thermodynamically,  from 
the  radiation  of  the  sun.  This  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
dynamic  energy,  transmitted  in  waves  by  the  vibrations  of  a* 
medium  occupying  space,  as  the  energy  of  soimd  is  transmitted 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere.  The  dastidty  that 
transmits  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  mathematically  perfect: 
any  slight  loss  in  transit  of  the  light  from  the  most  distant 
stars,  which  recent  statistical  comparisons  of  brightness  with 
distance  may  possibly  indicate,  is  to  be  explained  far  more 
suitably  by  the  presence  of  nebulous  matter  than  by  any 
imperfection  of  the  aether.  The  latter  would  thus  be  the 
one  perfect  frictionless  medium  known  to  us:  it  could  not 
be  such  if  it  were  constituted,  like  matter,  of  independent 
molecules.  It  is  thus  on  a  higher  plane,  and  may  even  be 
considered  to  be  a  dynamical  specification  of  space  itself.  A 
molecule  of  matter  is  a  kinetic  system  compounded  of  simpler 
elements;  its  energy  may  be  classified  into  constitutive  energy 
essential  to  its  continued  existence,  and  vibratory  energy 
which  it  can  recdve  from  or  radiate  away  into  aether.  A 
piece  of  matter  isolated  in  free  aether  would  in  time  lose  all 
energy  of  the  latter  type  by  radiation;  but  the  former  will 
remain  so  long  as  the  matter  persists,  along  with  the  energy 
of  the  uniform  translatory  motion  to  which  it  is  ultimately 
reduced.  Thus  all  matter  is  in  continual  exchange  of  vibratory 
energy  with  the  aether:  it  is  with  the  laws  of  this  exchange 
of  energy  that  the  general  theory  of  Radiation  deals,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mechanism  of  the  aethereal  vibrations, 
which  is  usually  treated  as  the  Theory  of  Light  (see  Aethbk). 

I.  The  foundation  of  this  subject  is  the  prindple,  arrived 
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at  independently  by  Balfour  Stewart  and  Kirchhoff  about  the 
year  1858,  that  the  constitution  ({  6)  of  the  radiation  which 
pervades  an  enclosure,  surrounded  by  bodies  in  a  steady 
thermal  state,  must  be  a  function  of  the  temperature  of  those 
bodies,  and  of  nothing  else.  It  was  subsequently  pointed  out 
by  Stewart  {Brit.  Assoc.  Report,  1871)  that  if  the  enclosure 
contains  a  radiating  and  absorbing  body  which  is  put  in 
motion,  all  being  at  the  same  temperature,  the  constituents  of 
the  radiation  in  front  of  it  and  behind  it  will  differ  in  period 
on  account  of  the  Doppler-Fizeau  effect,  so  that  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  of  gaining  mechanical  work  in  iu  settling 
down  to  an  equilibrium;  there  must  thus  be  some  kind  of 
thermodynamic  compensation,  which  might  arise  either  from 
aethereal  friction,  or  from  work  required  to  pioduce  the  motion 
of  the  body  against  pressure  exerted  on  it  by  the  surrounding 
radiation.  The  hypothesis  of  friction  is  now  excluded  in 
ultimate  molecular  physics,  while  the  thermodynamic  bearing 
of  a  pressure  exerted  by  radiation,  such  as  is  demanded  by 
Maxwell's  electric  theory,  has  been  more  recently  developed 
on  other  lines  by  Bartoli  and  Bollzmann  (1884},  and  combined 
with  that  of  the  Doppler  effect  by  W.  Wien  (1893)  in  develops 
ment  of  the  ideas  above  expressed. 

The  original  reasoning  of  Stewart  and  Kirchhoff  Vests  on 
the  dynamical  prindple,  that  by  no  process  of  ordinary  reflexion 
or  transmission  can  the  period,  and  therefore  the  wave-length, 
of  any  harmonic  constituent  of  the  radiation  be  changed; 
each  constituent  remains  of  the  same  wave-length  from  the 
time  it  is  emitted  until  the  time  it  is  again  absorbed.  If  we 
imagine  a  field  of  radiation  to  be  enclosed  within  perfectly 
reflecting  walls,  then,  provided  there  is  no  material  substance 
in  the  field  which  can  radiate  and  absorb,  the  constitution  pf 
the  radiation  in  it  may  be  any  whatever,  and  it  will  remain 
permanent.  It  is  only  the  presence  of  material  bodies  that 
by  their  continued  emission  and  absorption  can  transform 
the  surrounding  radiation  towards  the  unique-  constitution 
which  corresponds  to  their  temperature.  We  can  define  the 
temperature  of  an  isolated  field  of  radiation,  of  this  definite 
ultimate  constitution,  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  material 
bodies  with  which  it  would  thus  be  in  equilibrium.  Further, 
the  mutual  independence  of  the  various  constituents  of  any 
field  of  radiation  enclosed  by  perfect  reflectors  allows  us  to 
assign  a  temperature  to  each  constituent,  such  as  the  part 
involving  wave-lengths  lying  between  X  and  \-\-SK;  that 
will  be  the  temperature  of  a  material  system  with  which  this 
constituent  by  itself  is  in  equilibriimi  of  emission  and  absorption. 
But  to  reason  about  the  temperature  of  radiation  in  this  way 
we  must  be  sure  that  it  completely  pervades  the  space,  and 
has  no  special  direction;  this  is  ensured  by  the  continual 
reflexions  from  the  walls  of  the  enclosure.  The  question  of 
the  temperature  of  a  directed  wave-train  travelling  through 
space,  such  as  a  beam  of  light,  will  come  up  later.  The  tempera- 
ture of  each  constituent  in  a  region  of  undirected  radiation 
is  thus  a  function  of  its  wave-length  and  its  intensity  alone. 
It  is  the  fundamental  prindple  of  thermodynamics,  that 
temperatures  tend  to  become  uniform.  In  the  present  case 
of  a  fidd  of  radiation,  this  equalization  cannot  take  place 
directly  between  the  various  constituents  of  the  radiation  that 
occupy  the  same  space,  but  only  through  the  intervention  of 
the  emission  and  absorption  of  material  bodies;  ihe  constituent 
radiations  ^n  virtually  partitioned  off  adiabatically  from 
direct  interchange.  Thus  in  discussing  the  traittformations 
of  temperatures  of  the  constituent  dements  of  radiation,  we 
are  really  reasoning  about  the  activity  of  material  bodies  that 
are  in  thermal  equilibrium  with  those  constituents;  and  the 
theoretical  basis  of  the  idea  of  temperature,  as  depending  on 
the  fortuitous  residue  of  the  energy  of  molecular  motions,  is 
preserved. 

3.  Meckanical  Pressure  of  Undulalory  Jftf/jofu.— Consider 
a  wave-train  of  any  kind, in  which  the  displacement  is  |- a  cos 
m(x+ct)  so  that  it  is  propagated  in  the  direction  in  which  x 
decreases;  let  it  be  directly  mddent  on  a  perfect  reflector 
travelling  towards  it  with  vdodty  v,  whose  position  is  there- 


fore given  at  time  /  by  x«W.  There  will  be  a  teflected  trsin 
given,  by  C«a'  cos  m*{x-ct),  the  velodty  of  propagation  c 
being  of  course  the  same  for  both.  The  disturbance  does  not 
travd  into  the  reflector,  and  must  therefore  be  annulled  at  its 
surface;  thus  when  x-uf  we  must  have  |+(^"*o  identically. 
This  gives  a'*  -«,  andm'(c^)""m(c-|-v).  The  amplitude  of 
the  reflected  disturbance  is  therefore  equal  to  that  of  the  ia- 
ddent  one;  while  the  wave-length  h  altered  oa  the  ratio 

jX^  which  is  approximatdy  1-2-,  where  vfc  is  small,  and 

is  thus  in  agreement  with  the  usual  statement  of  the  Doppler 
effect.  The  energy  in  the  wave-train  being  half  potential  and 
half  kinetic,  it  is  given  by  the  integration  of  p(d^dty  along  the 
train,  where  p  represents  density.  In  the  reflected- train  it  is 
therdore  augmented,  when  equal  lengths  are  compared,  in  the 

^^'^^(—D  ;but  the  length  of  the  train  is  diminished  by 
the  reflexion  in  pie  ratio  -77;  henoe  on  the  whole  the 
energy  transmitted  per  unit  time  is  increased  by  the  reflexion  in 
the  ratio  ^3^*     ^This  increase  per  unit  time  can  arise  only 

from  work  done  by  the  advancing  reflector  against  pressure 
exerted  by  the  radiation.    That  pressure,  per  unit  surface,  most 

therdore  be  equal  to  the  fraction  —•  of  the  energy  in  a  length 
c+vof  the  inddent  wave-train;  thus  it  is  the  fraction  -r^ 

of  the  total  density  of  energy  in  front  of  the  reflector,  bdongiog 
to  both  the  inddent  and  reflected  trains.  When  v  is  small  com- 
pared with  c,  this  makes  the  pressure  equal  to  the  density  of 
vibrational  energy,  in  accordance  with  Maxwell's  dectrodynamic 
formula  {Elec.  and  Mag.,  1871). 

The  argument  may  be  illustrated  by  the  transverse  vibratioas 
of  a  tense  cord,  the  reflector  being  then  a  lamina  throu^  a 
small  aperture  in  which  the  cord  passes;  the  lamina  can  thos 
slide  abng  the  cord  and  sweep  the  vibratoiy  motion  in  front  of 
it.  In  this  case  the  force  acting  on  the  lamina  is  the  resultant 
of  the  tensions  T  of  the  cord  on  the  two  sides  of  the  aperture, 
giving  a  lengthwise  force  iTJ(C+(OV^  iHien,  as  osual, 
powers  higher  than  the  second  of  the  ratio  of  ami^tnde  to 
wave-length  are  neglected;  this,  when  v/c  is  smaQ,  is  an  osdl- 
hitory  force  of  amount  2pUild(),\  whose  time-average  agrees 
with  the  value  above  obtain^.  If  we  consider  a  finite  train  of 
waves  thus  sent  back  from  a  moving  reflector,  the  time  int^nJ 
of  the  pressure  must  represent  force  transmitted  akmg  the  cord, 
or  a  gain  of  longitudinal  momentum  in  the  reflected  waves,  or 
both  together. 

When  it  is  a  case  of  transvene  waves  in  an  elastic  mrdiam, 
reflected  by  an  advancing  obstade,  the  origin  of.  the  wMkxag 
pressure  is  not  so  obvious,  because  we  cannot  easily  formulate 
a  mechanism  for  the  advancing  reflector  like  that  of  the  lamina 
above  employed.  In  the  case  of  light-braves  we  can,  however,  imap 
gine  an  ideal  material  body,  constituted  of  very  small  molecnies, 
that  would  sweep  them  in  front  of  it  with  the  same  perfection 
as  a  metallic  mirror  actually  reflects  the  longer  Hertaian  waves. 
The  pressure  will  then  be  identified  physically,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  waves,  with  the  medianical  forces  acting  00  the 
screening  oscillatory  dectric  current-sheet  which  is  induced  on 
the  surface  of  the  reflector.  The  displacement  represented 
above  by  {,  which  is  annulled  at  the  reflector,  may  then  be 
taken  to  be  dther  the  tangential  electric  force  or  the  normal 
component  of  the  vector  whose  vdodty  is  the  magnetic  force. 
The  latter  interpretation  is  theoreticaJly  interesting,  because 
that  vector,  which  is  the  dynamical  displacement  in  electron- 
theory,  usually  occurs  only  through  its  vdodty.  The  general 
case  of  oblique  inddence  can  be  treated  on  similar  lines;  each 
filament  of  radiation  (ray)  in  fact  exerts  its  own  hmgitodinal 
push  equal  to  its  energy  per  unit  length,  and  it  a  only  a  matter 
of  summation. 

The  usual  formula  for  the  pressure  of  dectric  \ 
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derived  from  a  theory,  uunely,  that  of  the  ordinary  dectro- 
dynamic  equations,  which  considers  the  velocity  of  tlie  matter, 
or  rather  of  the  electrons  associated  with  it,  to  be  so  small  com- 
pared  with  that  of  radiation  that,  the  square  of  the  ratio  of  these 
velocities  can  be  neglected.  The  formula  above  obtained  is  of 
general  application,  and  shows  that  for  high  values  of  v  the 
pressure  must  fall  off.  It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to 
the  thermodynamic  reversibility  of  a  ray  (§  8)  that  the  work 
of  the  radiant  pressure  exerted  at  its  front  is  lost,  as  there  is  no 
obstacle  to  sustain  it;  but  on  an  obstacle  moving  with  the 
velocity  of  the  wave-front  the  pressure  would  vanish,  so  that 
this  objection  does  not  now  hold. 

In  every  such  case  of  an  advancing  perfect  reflector  the 
aggregate  amplitude  of  the  superposed  incident  and  reflected 
wave-trains,  of  different  wave-lengths  and  periods,  will  be 
represented  by 

{+r-aa  sin^(x  -  -/)  sin^Cx-w/); 

thus  the  appearance  presented  will  be  that  of  a  train  of  waves 
each  of  length  (i-u/c)2r/m,  and  progressing  with  the  velocity 
V  of  the  reflector,  which  travels  at  one  of  the  nodes  of  the  train. 
This  slowly  travelling  wave-train  corresponds  to  the  stationary 
train  which  would  be  produced  by  a  stationary  perfect  reflector; 
but  the  amplitude  is  now  a  varying  quantity  which,  once 
uniform  vibration  has  been  fully  established  along  any  path, 
may  itself  be  described  as  running  on  after  the  manner  of  a 
superposed  wave-train  of  very  great  wave-length  (c/u-x)3ir/m 
and  of  very  great  velocity  c*/v.  A  somewhat  similar  state  of 
things  arises  when  a  wave-train  is  incident  on  a  stationary 
reflector  very  nearly  normally,  as  may  sometimes  be  seen  with 
incoming  rollers  along  a  shelving  beach;  the  visible  disturb- 
ance at  a  reflecting  ridge,  arising  from  each  single  wave-crest, 
then  rushes  along  the  ridge  at  a  speed  which  is  at  first  sight 
surprising,  as  it  is  enormously  in  excess  of  the  speed  possible 
for  any  simple  train  of  waves  travdling  into  quiescent  aether. 

3.  WiefCs  Law. — Let  us  consider  a  spherical  enclosure  filled 
with  radiation,  and  having  walls  of  ideal  perfectly  reflecting 
quality  so  that  none  of  the  radiation  can  escape.  If  there  is 
no  material  body  inside  it,  any  arbitrarily  assigned  constitution 
of  this  radiation  will  be  permanent.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
radius  a  of  the  enclosure  is  shrinking  with  extremely  small 
velocity  v.  A  ray  inside  it,  incident  at  angle  1,  will  always  be 
incident  on  the  walls  in  its  successive  reflexions  at  the  same 
angle,  except  as  regards  a  negligible  change  due  to  the  motion 
of  the  reflector  ($  2) ;  and  the  length  of  its  path  between  successive 
reflexions  is  2a  cos  i.  Each  undulation  on  this  ray  will  thus 
undergo  reflexion  at  intervals  of  time  equal  to  2a  co6  t/c,  where 
c  is  the  velocity  of  light,  and  it  is  easily  verified  that  on  each 
reflexion  it  is  shortened  by  the  fraction  tv  cos  i/c  of  itself:  thus 
in  the  very  long  time  T  required  to  complete  the  shrinkage  it  is 
shortened  by  the  fraction  vTa,  which  is  haja  where  ha  is  the 
total  shrinkage  in  radius,  and  is  independent  of  the  value  of  i. 
The  wave-length  of  each  undulation  in  the  radiation  inside  the 
enclosure  is  th<*refore  reduced  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  radius. 
Now  suppose  that  the  constitution  of  the  enclosed  radiation 
corresponded  initially  to  a  definite  temperature.  During  the 
shrinkage  thermal  equilibrium  must  be  maintained  among  its 
constituents;  otherwise  there  would  be  a  running  down  of 
their  energies  towards  uniformity  of  temperature,  if  material 
radiating  bodies  are  present,  which  would  be  superposed  on  the 
mechanical  operations  belonging  to  the  shrinkage,  and  the  process 
could  not  be  reversible.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  not  possible, 
for  it  would  land  us  in  processes  of  the  following  type.  Expand 
the  enclosure,  gaining  the  mechanical  work  of  the  radiant 
pressure  against  its  walls,  whatever  that  may  be.  Then  equalize 
the  intensities  of  the  constituent  radiations  to  those  correspond- 
ing to  a  common  temperature,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
absorptions  of  material  bodies  at  the  actual  temperatures  of 
these  radiations;  when  this  is  done,  as  it  may  actually  be  to 
some  extent  by  aid  of  the  sifting  produced  by  partitions  which 
transmit  some  kinds  of  radiation  more  rapidly  than  others;  a 


further  gain  of  work  can  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
radiant  energy.  Then  contract  the  remaining  radiant  energy 
to  its  previous  volume,  which  requires  an  expenditure  of  less 
work  on  the  walls  of  the  enclosure  than  the  expansion  of  the 
greater  amount  of  radiation  originally  afforded;  and,  finally, 
gain  still  more  work  by  again  equalizing  the  temperatures  of 
its  constituents.  The  energy  now  remaining,  being  of  smaller 
amount  and  under  similar  conditions,  must  have  a  temperature 
lower  than  the  initial  one.  This  process  might  be  repeated 
indefinitely,  and  would  constitute  an  engine  without  an  ex- 
traneous refrigerator,  violating  Caroot's  principle  by  deriving 
an  unlimited  supply  of  mechanical  work  from  thermal  sources 
at  a  uniform  temperature. 

Thus,  independently  of  any  knowledge  of  the  intensity  of 
the  mechanical  pressure  of  radiation,  or  indeed  of  whether  such 
a  pressure  exists  at  all,  it  is  established  that  the  shrinkage  of  the 
enclosure  must  directly  transform  the  contained  radiation  to 
the  constitution  which  corresponds  to  some  definite  new  tempera- 
ture. Now  we  have  seen  that  the  wave-lengths  of  its  constituents 
are  all  reduced  in  the  same  ratio  by  this  process.  If,  then,  we 
can  prove  that  the  intensities  of  these  constituents  are  also  all- 
changed  in  a  common  ratio  by  the  reflexions  at  the  shrinking 
envelope,  it  will  follow  that  the  distributions  of  the  radiation 
among  the  various  wave-lengths  are,  at  these  two  temperatures, 
and  therefore  at  any  two  temperatures,  homologous,  in  the  sense 
that  the  intensity  curves,  after  the  wave-lengths  in  one  of  them 
have  been  reduced  in  a  ratio  depending  definitely  on  the  two 
temperatures,  differ  only  in  the  absolute  scale  of  magnitude 
of  the  ordinates. 

This  procedure  modifies  Wien's  argument  by  employing  a 
uniformly  shrinking  spherical  enclosure  (cf.  Brit.  Assoc.  Report^ 
1900).  If  the  enclosure  is  not  spherical,  the  angles  of  incidence 
at  successive  reflexions  of  the  same  ray  will  differ  by  finite 
amounts;  we  must  then  estimate  the  average  effect  of  the 
shrinkage.  In  the  form  of  enclosure  here  employed  all  rays  are 
affected  alike,  and  no  averaging  is  required;  while  by  the 
principle  of  Stewart  and  Kirchhoff  .what  is  established  for  any 
one  form  is  of  general  validity. 

4.  Pressure  of  Natural  Radiation,— The  question  reserved 
above  has  now  to  be  settled.  At  first  sight  it  might  have 
appeared  that  the  reflexion  is  simply  total;  but,  as  has  been  seen 
in  §  2,  the  advancing  perfect  reflector  docs  work  against  the 
pressure  of  the  radiation,  and  this  work  must  be  changed  into 
radiant  energy  and  thus  go  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
reflected  ray.  Considering  electric  radiation  incident  at  angle  c, 
the  tangential  electric  force  is  annulled  at  the  reflector;  hence 
the  amplitude  of  the  electric  vibration  is  conserved  on  reflexion, 
though  its  phase  is  reversed.  As  already  seen,  the  wave-length 
is  shortened  approximately  by  the  fraction  2v  cos  ifc  in  each 
reflexion;  thus,  just  as  in  §  2,  the  energy  transmitted  per  unit 
time  per  unit  area  is  increased  in  the  same  ratio;  and  allowing 
for  the  factor  cos  i  of  foreshortening,  there  is  therefore  a  radiant 
pressure  equal  to  the  total  density  of  radiant  energy  in  front  of 
the  reflector  multiplied  by  cos't.  This  argument,  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  wave-length,  applies  to  each  constituent  of  the 
radiation  in  this  direction  separately;  thus  their  energies  are 
all  increased  in  the  same  ratio  by  the  reflexion,  as  was  to  be 
proved.  When  we  are  dealing  with  the  natural  radiation  in  an 
enclosure,  which  is  distributed  equally  in  all  directions,  this 
factor  cos'i  must  be  averaged;  and  we  thus  attain  Boltzmann's 
result  that  the  radiant  pressure  is  then  one-third  of  the  density 
of  radiant  energy  in  front  of  the  reflector,  this  statement  holding 
good  as  regards  each  constituent  of  the  natural  radiation  taken 
separately. 

5.  Adiahalic  Relations. — Consider  the  enclosure  filled  with 
radiation  of  energy-density  E  at  volume  V,  of  any  given  con- 
stitution but  devoid  of  special  direction,  and  let  it  be  shrunk  to   , 
volume  V-JV  against  its  own  pressure;  if  the  density  thereby 
become  E  -  5E,  the  conservation  of  the  energy  requires 

EV+1E5V  « (E^aE)(V  -5V), 
so  that  |EaV+V8E-o,  or  E  varies  as  V->. 
Again— but  now  with  a  restriction  to  radiation  with  its  energy 
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difttributed  as  regards  wave-length  so  as  to  be  of  uniform 
temperature— the  performance  of  this  mechanical  work  i£5V 
has  changed  the  energy  of  radiation  £V  from  the  state  that  is  in 
equilibrium  of  absorption  and  emission  with  a  thermal  source  at 
temperature  T  to  the  state  in  equilibrium  with  an  absorber  of 
some  other  temperature  T~5T,  and  that  in  a  reversible  manner; 
thus  by  Camot's  principle 

iEaV/EV--aT/T, 
so  that  T  varies  as  V~*,  or  inversely  as  the  linear  dimensions 
when  the  enclosure  is  shrunk  uniformly. 

Combining  these  results,  it  appears  that  E  varies  as  T^;  this 
is  Stefan's  empirical  law  for  the  complete  radiation  corresponding 
to  the  temperature,  first  established  on  these  lines  by  B<dtzmann. 
Starting  from  the  principle  that  this  radiAtion  must  be  a  function 
of  the  temperature  alone,  this  adiabatic  process  has  in  fact 
given  us  the  form  of  the  function.  These  results  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  extended  without  modification  to  each  separate  con- 
stituent of  the  complete  radiation,  because  the  shrinkage  of  the 
enclosure  alters  its  wave-length  and  so  transforms  it  into  a 
di£ferent  constituent. 

6.  Law  of  Disiributum  of  Energy, — The  effect  of  compressing 
the  complete  radiation  is  thus  to  change  it  to  the  constitution 
belonging  to  a  certain  higher  temperature,  by  shortening  all 
its  wave-lengths  by  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  the  com- 
pression by  volume,  the  temperature  being  m  fact  raised  by 
the  same  proportion;  at  the  same  time  increasing  in  a  uniform 
ratio  the  amounts  corresponding  to  each  interval  ^,  so  as  to 
get  the  correct  total  amount  of  energy  for  the  new  temperature. 
In  the  compression  each  constituent  alters  so  that  TX  remains 
constant,  and  the  energy  EaSX  in  the  range  SK  in  other  respects 
changes  as  a  function  of  T  alone.   Hence  generally  Ea^X  must 

be  of  form  F(T)/(TX)*X.  But  for  each  temperature  XEjuSX 
is  equal  to  E  and  so  varies  as  T^,  by  Stefan's  law;  that  is, 

T^F(T)/J(TX)iCn)  ocT«, 
so  that  T->F(T)  ocT<.    Thus,  finally,  EaA  U  of  form- ATy(TX)aX 
or  AX'~*^(TX)5X,  which  is  Wien's  general  formuhi. 

7.  Transformaiion  of  a  Singfe  Constituent. — ^It  is  of  interest 
to  follow  out  this  adiabatic  process  for  each  separate  con- 
stituent of  the  radiation,  as  a  verification,  and  also  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  anything  new  is  thereby,  gained.  To 
this  end  let  now  E(X,T)^  represent  the  intensity  of  the  radia- 
tion between  X  and  X+5X  which  corresponds  to  the  temperature 
T.  The  pressure  of  this  radiation,  when  it  is  without  special 
direction,  is  in  intensity  one-third  of  this;  thus  the  application 
of  Camot's  principle  shows,  as  before,  that  in  adiabatic  com- 
pression TocV'i,  so  that  a  small  linear  shrinkage  in  the  ratio 
x-jr  raises  T  in  the  ratio  x-hx.  We  have  still  to  express  the 
equation  of  energy.  The  vibratory  energy  E(X,T)^ .  V  in 
volume  V,  together  with  the  mechanical  work  i£(X,T)JX .  jxV, 
yields  the  vibratory  energy 

E{X(x  -  x),  T(x4-*)|«X(x  -  *)  .  V(x  -  sx); 
thus,  writing  E  and  Ea  or  £  (X,T)  we  have,  neglecting  x*, 


E(x-H*)-(E-«X^-HfI^(x-4x), 


to  that 


5E+Xf. 


"O, 


a  partial  differential  equation  of  which  the  integral  is 

E-AX-^(TX), 
the  same  formula  as  was  before  obtained. 

This  method,  treating  each  constituent  of  the  radiation 
separately,  has  in  one  respect  some  advantage,  in  that  it  is 
necessary  only  to  postulate  an  enclosure  which  totally  reflects 
that  constituent,  this  being  a  more  restricted  hypothesis  than 
an  absolutely  complete  reflector. 

To  determine  theoretically  the  form  of  the  function  ^  we  must 
have  some  means  of  transforming  one  type  of  radiation  into 
another,  different  in  essence  from  the  adiabatic  compression 
already  utilized.  The  condition  that  the  entropy  of  the  in- 
dependent radiations  in  an  enclosure  £s  a  minimum  when 
they  are  all  transformed  to  the  same  temperature  with  total 


energy  unaltered,  b  already  implicitly  fulfilled;  it  voold  tkm 
appear  that  any  further  advance  must  involve  (§  i  x )  the  dyDamics 
of  the  radiation  and  absorption  of  material  bodies. 

8.  Temperature  of  an  Isolated  Ray.— The  temperature  oC  each 
independent  constituent  of «  radiation  has  here  been  taken  to 
be  a  function  of  the  intensity  Ea,  where  EjhSX  is  the  tnagy  per 
unit  volume  in  the  range  between  wave-lengths  X  and  X-t-<X; 
the  condition  is,  however,  imposed  that  this  radiation  is  in- 
different as  to  direction.  When  a  beam  of  radiation  travdt 
?rithout  loss  in  a  definite  direction  across  a  medium,  its  form 
varies  as  it  progresses;  but  it  is  reversible  inasmuch  as  it  can 
be  turned  back  at  any  stage,  or  concentrated  without  loss,  by 
perfect  reflectors.  If  the  energy  of  the  beam  has  a  tempera- 
ture, its  value  must  therefore  renuun  constant  throogfaout  the 
progress  of  the  beam,  by  the  principle  of  Camot.  Now  by 
virtue  of  a  relation  in  geometrical  optics,  which  on  a  coiposcular 
theory  would  be  one  aspect  of  the  fundamental  dynamical 
principle  of  Action,  the  cross-section  6S  at  any  place  on  the 
beam,  and  the  conical  angle  6u  within  which  the  dxrectioiis  of  its 
rays  are  there  included,  are  such  that  the  value  of  y~*tSit*  is 
conserved  along  the  beam,  V  being  the  velocity  of  propagatkn 
of  the  undulations.  If  we  represent  the  amount  of  radiant 
energy  transmitted  per  unit  time  across  the  section  5S  of  the 
beam  by  BS6w,  it  will  follow  that  in  passing  along  the  beam  its 
intensity  of  illumination  I  varies  as  V~*,  or  as  the  square  of  the 
index  of  refraction,  provided  there  is  no  loss  of  energy  in  trass- 
mission.  This  condition  requires  that  changes  of  index  dull 
be  gradual,  otherwise  there  would  be  loss  of  energy  by  partial 
reflexions;  in  free  aether  I  is  itself  constant  along  the  bcaoL 
The  volume-density  of  the  energy  in  any  part  of  the  directed 
beam  is  V'^Uw;  it  is  thus  inversely  as  the  solid  angular  con- 
centration of  the  rays  and  directly  as  the  cube  of  the  index  of 
refraction.  Now  we  may  consider  this  beam,  of  aggregate 
intensity  USSm,  to  form  an  elementary  filament  of  the  radiatka 
issuing  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  from  a  perfect  radiator. 
As  such  a  body  absorbs  completely  and  therefore  radiato 
equally  in  all  directions  in  front  of  it,  the  total  intensity  of 
radiation  from  its  element  of  surface  <s  is  is  Jl  cos  Am.  or 
5s.  rl,  while  the  volume-density  of  the  total  advancing  acd 
receding  radiation  in  front  of  it  is  iV^^JJdu,  znd  therefore 
4irV~*I.  If  we  take  here  I5X  to  represent  the  intensity  between 
wave-lengths  X  andX-HX,  this  density  b  the  quantity  £*  of 
which  the  temperature  of  the  radiator  b  a  function.  Thus 
the  quantity  I — which  optically  b  a  measure  of  the  brightness 
of  the  beam,  and  b  conserved  along  it  to  the  extent  that  ^ 
b  the  same  from  whichever  of  its  cross-sections  the  beam 
b  supposed  to  be  emitted— also  determines  its  temperature, 
the  latter  being  that  of  an  enclosure  containing  undirected 
radiation  of  the  same  range  SK  which  b  density  Ea5X  given  by 
EA-«4rV~^I,  where  V  b  the  velocity  of  radiation  in  the  endosare. 
When  a  beam  of  radiation  traveb  without  suffering  absorptioo, 
its  temperature  thus  continues  to  be  that  of  its  source  multiplied 
by  the  coefficient  of  emission  of  the  source  for  that  kind  of 
radiation,  thb  coefficient  being  less  than  unity  except  in  the 
case  of  a  perfect  radiator;  but  when  its  intensity  I  falb  byil 
in  any  part  of  its  path  owing  to  absorption  or  other  irreversible 
process,  this  involves  a  further  fall  of  temperature  of  the  cnei^ 
of  the  beam  and  a  rise  of  entrt^y  which  can  be  comi^eteiy 
determined  when  the  relation  connecting  ii'^Ea  with  T  and  X 
b  known.  Any  directed  quality  in  radiant  energy  increases 
its  effective  temperature.  Splitting  a  beam  into  two  at  s 
reflecting  and  refracting  surface  diminishes  the  temperature 
of  each  part;  it  b  true  that  if  the  reflecting  surface  were  ooo- 
molecular  the  operation  could  be  reversed,  but  actually  the 
reversed  rays  would  encounter  the  reflecting  molecules  in 
different  collocations,  and  could  not  (§  xi)  recombine  into 
the  same  detailed  phase-relations  as  before.  The  direct  solar 
radbtion  falling  on  the  Earth  b  almost  completely  convertible 
into  mechanical  effect  on  account  of  its  very  high  temperatmc; 
there  seems  ground  for  believing  that  certain  constituents 
,  of  it  can  actually  be  almost  wholly  turned  to  account  by  tht 
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green  leaves  of  plants.  But  the  same  solar  radiation,  when 
broken  up  into  diffused  sky  light,  which  has  no  definite  direction, 
has  fallen  into  equilibrium  with  a  much  lower  temperature, 
through  loss  of  its  reversibility.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
temperatures  of  the  planets  can  be  roughly  compared  by  means 
of  this  principle,  if  their  coefficients  of  absorption  of  the  solar 
radiation  are  assumed;  that*  of  Neptime  comes  out  below 
—  200**  C,  if  we  suppose  that  it  is  not  kept  hi^cr  by  a  supply 
of  internal  heat. 

To  obtain  dynamical  precision  in  this  discussion  an  exact 
definition  of  the  narrow  beam  such  as  is  ustially  called  a  ray  is 
essential.  It  can  be  specified  as  a  narrow  filament  of  radiation, 
such  as  may  be  isolated  within  an  infinitely  thin,  impermeable, 
bounding  tube  without  thereby  producing  any  disturbance  of 
the  motion.  If  either  the  tube  or  the  surrounding  radiation 
were  not  present  to  keep  the  beam  in  shape,  it  wottld  spread 
sideways,  as  in  optical  diffraction.  But  the  function  of  the 
tube  is  one  of  pure  constraint;  thus  the  change  of  energy- 
content  of  a  given  length  of  the  tube  is  represented  by  energy 
flowing  into  it  at  the  end  where  the  radiation  enters,  and  leaving 
it  at  the  other  end,  but  with  no  leakage  at  the  sides.  The  total 
radiation  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  such  filaments. 

9.  Temperature  of  the  Sun.-^The  mean  temperature  of  the 
radiating  layers  of  the  Sun  may  be  estimated  from  Stefan's  law, 
by  computing  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  at  his  surface 
from  that  terrestrially  observed,  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of 
inverse  squares;  the  result  is  about  6500**  C.  The  application 
of  Wien's  law,  which  makes  the  wave-length  of  maximum 
energy  vary  inversely  as  the  temperature,  for  the  case  of  a 
perfectly  radiating  source,  gives  a  result  5500**  C.  These  numbers 
will  naturally  differ  because  (i)  the  Sun  is  not  a  perfect  radiator, 
the  constitution  of  his  radiation  in  fact  not  following  the  law 
of  that  of  a  black  body,  (ii)  the  various  radiating  layers  have 
different  temperatures,  (iii)  the  radiation  may  be  in  part  due 
to  chemical  and  electrical  causes,  and  in  so  far  would  not 
be  determined  by  the  temperature  alone.  The  fair  agreement 
of  these  two  estimates  indicates,  however,  that  the  radiation 
is  largely  regulated  by  the  temperature,  that  the  layers  from 
which  the  main  part  of  it  comes  are  at  temperatures  not  very 
different,  and  that  not  very  much  of  the  complete  radiation 
established  in  these  layers  and  emitted  from  them  is  absorbed 
by  the  overlying  layers. 

10.  Fluorescence, — When  radiation  of  certain  wave-lengths 
falls  on  a  fluorescent  body,  it  b  largely  absorbed,  but  in  such 
manner  as  directly  to  excite  other  radiation  of  different  type 
which  is  emitted  in  addition  to  the  true  temperature-radiation 
of  the  body.  The  distinction  involved  is  that  the  latter  radia- 
tion is  spontaneously  convertible  with  the  heat  of  the  absorbing 
body  at  its  own  temperature,  without  any  external  stimulus 
or  compensation;  it  is,  in  fact,  on  the  basis  of  this  convertibility 
that  the  thermodynamic  relations  of  the  temperature-radiation 
have  been  established.  According  to  the  experimental  law  of 
Stokes,  the  wave-lengths  of  the  fluorescent  radiation  are  longer 
than  those  of  the  radiation  which  excites  it.  If  the  latter 
were  directly  transformed,  in  undiminished  amount,  into  the 
fluorescent  kind,  this  is  what  would  be  expected.  For  such 
a  spontaneous  change  must  involve  loss  of  availability;  and, 
beyond  the  wave-length  of  maximum  energy  in  the  spectrum, 
the  temperature  of  a  given  density  of  radiation  is  greater  the 
shorter  its  wave-length,  as  it  is  a  function  of  that  density  and 
the  wave-length  alone  such  that  greater  radiation  always 
corresponds  to  higher  temperature.  But  it  would  appear  that 
the  opposite  should  be  the  case  for  radiation  of  long  wave- 
lengths, lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  maximum,  in  which  the 
tendency  would  thus  be  for  spontaneous  change  into  shorter 
waves;  this  may  perhaps  be  related  to  the  fact  that  the  lines 
of  longer  wave-lengths  in  spectra  often  come  out  brighter  at 
lower  temperatures,  for  they  are  then  thrown  on  the  other  side 
of  the  maximum  and  cannot  be  thus  degraded.  The  principle 
does  not,  however,  have  free  play  in  the  present  case,  even 
when  the  incident  radiation  is  diffused  anid  so  Iuls  not  the 
abnormally  high  temperature  associated  with  a  directed  beam 


(§  8),  since  part  of  it  might  be  degraded  into  low-temperature 
heat,  or  there  might  be  other  compensation  of  chemical  type 
for  any  abnormally  high  availability-  that  might  exist  in  the 
fluorescent  radiation.  It  has  been  found  that  fluorescent 
radiation,  showing  a  continuous  or  banded  spectrum,  can  be 
excited  in  many  gases  and  vapours;  milky  phosphorescence 
of  considerable  duration,  and  thus  doubtless  associated  with 
chemical  change,  is  produced  in  vacuum  tubes,  containing 
oxygen  or  other  complexly  constituted  gases,  bv  the  electric 
discharge. 

II.  Entropy  of  a  Ray.—U  each  definitely  constituted  beam 
of  radiation  has  its  own  temperature  and  everything  is  rever- 
sible as  above,  a  question  arises  as  to  the  location  of  the  process 
of  averaging  which  enters  into  the  idea  of  temperature.  The 
answer  can  depend  only  on  the  fact,  that  although  the  beam  is 
definite  as  to  wave-length  and  intensity,  yet  it  is  far  from  being 
a  simple  wave-train,  in  that  it  is  constituted  of  trains  of  limited 
lengths  and  various  phases  and  polarizations,  coming  from  the 
independent  radiating  molecules.  When  such  a  beam  has 
once  emerged,  it  travels  without  change,  and  can  be  reflected 
back  inuct  to  its  source,  and  is  in  so  far  reversible;,  but  when 
it  has  arrived  there,  the  molecules  of  the  source  will  have 
changed  their  positions,  and  it  cannot  be  wholly  reabsorbed 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  emitted.  There  must  thus  be 
some  feature  in  the  ultimate  averaged  constitution  of  the  beam, 
emitted  from  a  body  in  the  definite  steady  sute  of  internal 
motion  determined  by  its  temperature,  which  adapts  it  for 
spontaneous  uncompensated  reabsorption  into  a  body  at  its 
own  (or  a  lower)  temperatiu:e,  but  not  at  a  higher  one. 

The  question  of  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the  function 
^  in  §  6  wottld  thus  appear  to  be  closely  connected  with  the 
other  problems,  hitherto  imperfectly  fathomed,  relating  to 
the  statistics  of  kinetic  molecular  theory.  A  very  interesting 
attack  on  the  problem  from  this  point  of  view  has  recently 
been  made  in  various  forms  by  Planck.  It  of  course  suflices 
to  examine  some  simple  type  of  radiating  system,  and  the 
results  will  be  of  general  validity.  He  considers  an  enclosure 
filled  with  radiation  involving  an  entirely  arbitrary  succession 
of  phases  and  pobulzations  along  each  ray,  and  also  containing 
a  system  of  fixed  linear  electric  oscillators  of  the  Hertzian 
type,  which  are  taken  to  represent  the  transforming  action  of 
radiating  and  absorbing  matter.  The  radiation  contained  in 
the  endosiure  will  be  passed  through  these  oscillators  over  and 
over  again,  now  absorbed,  now  radiated,  and  each  constituent 
will  thus  settle  down  in  a  unilateral  or  irreversible  manner 
towards  some  definite  intensity  and  composition.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  a  system  of  vibrators  of  this  kind,  each 
with  its  own  period,  can  perform  one  of  the  main  functions  of 
a  material  absorber,  namely,  the  transformation  of  the  relative 
intensities  of  the  various  types  of  radiation  in  the  enclosure 
to  those  corresponding  to  a  common  temperature.  There 
would  be  equilibrium  established  only  between  the  mean 
internal  vibratory  energy  in  the  vibrators  of  each  period  and 
the  density  of  radiation  of  that  period;  there  is  needed  also 
some  means  of  interchanging  energy  between  vibrators  of 
different  periods,  which  probably  involves  doing  away  with 
their  fixity,  or  else  emplopng  more  complex  vibrators  and 
assuming  a  law  of  distribution  of  their  internal  energy.  In  the 
absence  of  any  method  of  introducing  this  temperature  equUi- 
brium  directly,  Planck  originally  sought,  in  the  case  of  each 
independent  constituent,  for  a  function  of  its  intensity  of 
energy  and  its  wave-length,  restricted  as  to  form  by  a  certain 
assumed  molecular  relation,  which  has  the  property  of  continu- 
ally increasing  after  the  manner  of  entropy,  during  the  progress 
of  that  constituent  of  the  radiation  in  such  a  system  towards 
its  steady  state.  If  the  actual  entropy  S  per  unit  volume 
could  be  thus  determined,  the  relation  of  Clausius  6S^6E/T 
would  supply  the  connexion  between  the  temperature  and  the 
density  of  radiant  energy  E.  This  procedure  led  him,  in  an 
indirect  and  tentative  manner,  to  a  relation  ^S/iE'**-a/E,  so 
that  S»-aE  log/3  E,  where  a,  0  are  functions  of  X;  an  expression 
which  conducts  through  Clausius's  reUtlon  toE«(e|(3)''*e'~*if*''. 
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The  previous  argument  then  gives  E(X,T)iX»»fiX~V'^^*'5\, 
8  type  of  formula  which  was  originally  suggested  by  Wicn  on 
the  basis  of  the  analogy  that  it  assigns  the  same  distribution 
for  the  radiant  energy,  among  the  various  frequencies  of  vibra- 
tion, as  for  the  energy  of  the  molecules  in  a  gas  among  their 
various  velocities  of  translation.  But  the  experim<*ntal  in- 
adequacy of  this  formida  afterwards  suggested  a  new  pro- 
cedure, as  infra. 

Processes  may  be  theoretically  assigned  for  the  direct  continuous 
transformation  of  radiant  into  mechanical  energy.  Thus  we  can 
imagine  a  radiating  body  at  the  centre  of  a  whcd,  carrying  oblique 
vanes  along  its  circumference,  which  reflect  the  radiation  on  to  a 
ring  of  parallel  fixed  vanes,  which  finally  revene  its  path  and  return 
it  to  the  centre.  The  pressure  of  the  radiation  will  drive  the  wheel, 
and  in  case  its  motion  is  not  resisted,  a  vciy  great  velocity  may  be 
theoretically  obtained.  The  thermodynamic  compensation  in  such 
cases  lies  in  the  reduction  of  the  effective  temperature  of  the  portion 
of  the  radiation  not  thus  used  up.  We  might  even  do  away  with 
the  radiating  bod^r  at  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  consider  a  beam 
of  definite  radiation  reflected  backwards  and  forwards  across  a 
diameter.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  its  path  will  remain  diametral; 
the  work  done  by  it  in  driving  the  wheel  will  be  concomitant  with 
increase  of  the  wave-length,  and  therefore  with  ex(>ansion  of  the 
length  occupied  by  the  ocam.  The  thermodynamic  features  are 
thus  analogous  to  those  of  the  more  familiar  case  of  an  envelope 
filled  with  gas,  which  can  change  its  thermal  energy  into  mechanical 
energy  by  expansion  of  the  envelope  a^nst  mechanical  resistances. 
In  the  case  ol  the  expanding  gas  (v  -  fE^  where  E«  is  the  total  trans- 
latory  energy  of  the  molecules,  while  m  adiabatic  expansion  p'^kff-v. 
Thus  the  work  gained  in  unlimited  expansion, /jpdp,  is  iEJ(y—i). 
The  final  temperature  being  absolute  zero,  this  should  by  Camot's 
principle  be  equal  to  the  total  initial  energy  of  the  gas  that  is  in 
connexion  with  temperature,  constitutive  energy  of  the  molecules 
being  excluded;  when  tt— i  is  less  than  |  there  is  thus  internal 
thermal  energy  in  the  molecules  in  addition  to  the  translatory 
ener^.  In  the  case  of  the  beam  of  radiation,  of  length  /,  between 
n  and  n+in  reflexions,  where  in  is  an  integer,  its  loUd  energy  E  is 

by  J2  reduced  according  to  the  law^--^l^.    Alsof-f^; 

thus  "E"""^!;^  J'  When  v  is  small  compared  with  c,  this  gives 
E-J-«;  and  />  is  then  2E//,  so  that  fpdl^E,  the  temperature 
of  the  beam  being  ultimate!]^  reduced  to  absolute  zero  by  the 
unlimited  expansion.  Thb  is  in  accord  with  Camot's  principle,  in 
that  the  whole  energy  of  the  beam  travelling  in  a  vacuum  is  mechani- 
cally available  when  reduction  to  absolute  zero  of  temperature  is 
in  our  power. 

xi.  Experimental  Knowledge. — Under  the  stimulus  of  Wien's 
investigation  and  of  improvements  in  the  construction  of  linear 
thermopiles  and  bolometers  for  the  refined  measurement  of  the 
distribution  of  energy  along  a  spectrum,  the  general  character 
of  the  curve  connecting  energy  and  wave-length  in  the  complete 
radiation  at  a  given  temperature  has  been  experimentally 
ascertained  over  a  wide  range.  At  each  temperature  there  is  a 
wave-length  X«  of  maximum  radiation,  which  is  displaced 
towards  the  ultra-violet  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  Wien's 
law  of  homology  (§  6)  shows  that  X»T  should  be  constant.  This 
deduction,  and  the  hw  of  homology  itself,  as  also  the  law  of 
Stefan  and  Boltxmann  that  the  total  radiation  varies  as  T\ 
have  been  closely  verified  by  the  experiments  of  Rubens  and 
Kurlbaum,  Lummer  and  Pringsheim,  Paschen  and  others. 
They  established  a  steady  field  of  radiation  inside  a  material 
enclosure  by  raising  the  walls  to  a  definite  temperature,  and 
measured  the  radiant  intensity  emitted  from  it  through  an 
opening  or  slit  in  the  walls,  by  means  of  a  bolometer  or  thermo- 
pile, this  being  the  radiation  of  the  so-called  perfectly  black  body. 
The  principle  here  involved  formed  one  of  the  foundations  of 
Balfour  Stewart's  early  treatment  of  the  theory,  and  had  already 
been  employed  by  him  and  Stokes  (i860)  in  experiments  on  the 
polarized  emission  from  tourmaline:  cf.  Stokes,  Matk.  and 
Phys.  Papers,  iv.  136.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Planck  and 
by  Thiesen  that  the  coeflicient  of  T*  in  Stefan's  law,  and  the 
value  of  X,»T,  are  two  absolute  physical  constants  independent 
of  any  particular  kind  of  matter,  which  in  conjunction  with  the 
constant  of  gravitation  would  determine  an  entirely  absolute 
system  of  physical  units.  The  form  of  the  function  ^(TX) 
adopted  by  Wien  and  in  Planck's  eariier  discussions,  namely, 
Cif-*^*,  was  found  to  agree  fairly  with  experiment  over  the 
range  from  loo"  C.  to  1300*  C,  when  Ci=i-24Xio">,  and  c- 


I  -4435  in  c.g.s.  measure,  but  not  so  well  when  the  range  is  farther 
extended:  it  appeared  that  a  larger  value  of  c  was  needed  to 
represent  the  radiation  for  high  values  of  TX,  that  is,  for  high 
temperature  or  for  very  long  wave-lengths.  Thiesen  proposed 
the  somewhat  more  general  form  ri(TX)*«'*^^  and  saggested 
that  the  value  k^\  agrees  better  with  the  ezpeximental  numbers 
than  Wien's  value  k^o.  Lord  Rayleigh  was  led  iPkit.  Mag., 
June  1900)  towards  this  form  with  k  equal  to  tinity  from  entirely 
different  theoretical  considerations,  on  the  assumpti<Hi  of  the 
Maxwell-Boltzmann  distribution  of  the  energy  of  a  syston, 
consisting  of  an  isolated  block  of  aether,  among  its  free  periods 
of  vibration,  infinite  in  number;  in  some  cases  this  foim  appeared 
to  give  as  good  results  as  Wien's  own. 

Acting  on  a  suggestion  advanced  by  Lord  Rayktgfa,  Rubens 
and  Kurlbaiun  soon  afterwards  widely  extended  the  test  <rf  the 
formulae  by  means  of  the  so-called  ReststrakUn.  A  substance 
such  as  an  aniline  dye,  which  exhibits  selective  absorption  of 
any  group  of  rays,  also  powerfully  reflects  those  rays;  and 
Rubens  has  been  able  thus  to  isolate  in  considerable  purity  the 
rays  belonging  to  absorption  bands  very  far  down  in  the  invisible 
ultra-red,  having  wave-length  of  order  io~*  cm.,  which  are 
intensely  absorbeid  by  substances  such  as  sylvine,  by  means  of 
five  or  six  successive  reflexions  of  the  beam  of  radiation.  By 
experiments  ranging  between  temperatures  -200*  C.  and 
-h  zsoo^'C.  of  the  source  of  radiation,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
intensity  of  this  definite  radiation  tends  to  vary  simply  as  T. 
with  close  approximation,  thus  increasing  indefinitely  vith 
the  temperature,  whereas  Wien's  formula  would  make  it  tend 
to  a  definite  limit.  The  only  existing  formula  (except  the 
one  suggested  by  Lord  Rayleigh)  that  proved  to  be  in  accord 
with  this  result  was  a  new  one  advanced  shortly  before  a2»l 
supported  on  theoretical  grounds  by  Planck,  namely,  E^SX^ 
CX-««X/(«'/*T«  1),  which  for smalLvaliiesof  XT  agrees  with  Wien's 
original  form,  known  to  be  there  satisfactory,  wfaHe  for  larger 
values  it  tends  towards  C/c.X"^;  the  new  formula  is.  in  fact,  the 
simplest  and  most  likely  form  that  satisfies  these  two  oooditioas. 
The  point  of  Lord  Rayleigh's  argument  whs  that,  at  any  rate  at 
low  frequencies,  the  law  of  distribution  would  suggest  an  equable 
partition  of  the  energy  between  temperature  heat  and  radiant 
vibrations,  and  that  therefore  the  energy  of  the  latter  should 
ultimately  vary  as  T;  and  this  prediction,  which  has  thus  hees 
verified,  may  be  grafted  on  to  any  formula  that  is  in  other 
respects  appropriate. 

Recognizing  that  his  previous  hjrpothesis,  restricting  the  nature 
of  the  entropy  in  addition  to  its  property  of  continually  in- 
creasing; had  thus  to  be  abandoned,  Plandc  had  in  fact  made 
a  fresh  start  on  the  basis  of  a  train  of  ideas  whidi  was  introduced 
by  Boltzmann  in  1877,  in  order  to  Obtain  a  precise  i^yskal 
conception  of  entropy.  According  to  the  latter,  for  an  indefinitely 
numerous  system  of  molecules,  with  known  properties  and  in 
given  circumstances,  there  is  a  definite  probability  of  thie 
occurrence  of  each  statistical  distribution  of  velocities,  or  say 
each  "  complexion  "  of  the  system,  that  is  formally  possibk 
when  all  vdocities  consistent  with  given  total  energy  are  con- 
sidered to  be  .equally  likely  as  regards  each  molecule;  the  disui- 
bution  of  greatest  possible  probability  is  the  state  of  thcnnal 
equilibrium  of  the  system,  and  the  probability  of  any  other 
state  is  a  function  of  the  entropy  of  that  state.  This  oonceptiaa 
can  be  developed  only  in  very  simple  cases;  the  applicatioo  to 
an  ideal  monatomic  gas-system  led  Boltzmann  to  take  the 
entropy  proportional  to  the  logarithm  of  the  probability.  This 
logarithmic  law  is  in  fact  demanded  in  advance  by  the  priadpk 
that  the  entropy  of  a  system  should  be  the  sum  of  the-entropks 
of  its  parts.  By  means  of  a  priori  considerations  ol  this  nature, 
referring  to  the  distribution  of  internal  vibratory  energy  ansci^ 
a  system  of  linear  electric  vibrators  of  given  period,  and  its 
equilibrium  of  exchanges  with  the  surrounding  radiant  energy. 
Planck  has  been  guided  to  an  expression  for  the  law  of  depcsMi- 
ence  of  the  entropy  of  that  system  on  the  temperature,  which 
corresponds  to  the  form  of  the  law  of  radiation  above  stated. 
The  result  gains  support  from  the  fact  that  the  expressiofls  for 
the  coefficients  to  which  he  is  led  give  determinatioas  of  the 
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absolute  physical  coosUnts  of  molecular  theory,  such  as  the 
constant  of  Avogadro,  which  are  in  close  accord  with  other 
recent  determinations.  But  on  the  other  hand  these  deter- 
minations are  already  involved  in  the  earlier  formula  of  Rayleigh, 
which  expresses  the  distribution  for  long  waves,  based  merely 
on  the  Mazwell-Boltzmann  principle  of  the  equable  partition 
of  theener^  among  the  high  free  periods  belonging  to  the 
enclosure  which  contains  it.  It  is  maintained  by  Jeans  thit  the 
reason  why  this  principle  is  of  avail  only  for  very  long  wave- 
lengths is  that  a  steady  state  is  never  reached  for  the  shorter  ones, 
a  doctrine  which  as  he  admits  would  entirely  remove  the  founda- 
tions of  the  application  of  thermodynamic  principles  to  this 
subject.  By  an  argument  based  on  the  theory  of  dimensions, 
Lorent2  has  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  consistency  between 
temperatures,  as  measured  molecularly,  and  as  measured  by  the 
laws  of  radiation,  requires  that  the  ultimate  indivisible  electric 
charges  or  electrons  must  be  the  same  in  all  kinds  of  matter. 

The  abstract  statistical  theory  of  entropy,  which  is  here 
invoked,  admits  of  generalization  in  a  way  which  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  that  of  Planck,  itself  essentially  different  from  the  earlier 
idea  o{  Boltzmaim.  The  molecules  of  matter,  whose  interactions 
control  physical  phenomena,  including  radiation,  are  too 
numerous  to  be  attended  to  sq>arately  in  our  knowledge.  They, 
and  the  phenomena  in  which  they  interact,  must  thus  be  sorted 
out  into  differential  groups  or  classes.  Elements  of  energy  of 
specified  tyi>es  might  at  first  sight  constitute  such  classes:  but 
the  identity  of  a  portion  of  energy  cannot  be  traced  during  its 
transformations,  while  an  element  of  physical  disturbance  can 
be  definitely  followed,  though  its  energy  changes  by  interaction 
with  other  elements  as  it  proceeds.  The  whole  disturbance 
may  thus  be  divided  into  classes,  or  groups  of  similar  elements, 
each  with  permanent  existence:  and  these  may  be  considered 
as  distributed  in  series  of  cells,  all  equivalent  in  extent,  which 
constitute  and  map  out  the  material  system  or  other  domain  of 
the  phenomena.  The  test  of  this  equivalence  of  extent  is 
superposition,  in  the  sense  that  the  same  element  of  disturbance 
always  occupies  during  its  wanderings  the  same  number  of  cells. 
This  framework  being  granted,  the  probability  of  any  assigned 
statistical  distribution  of  the  elements  of  disturbance  now 
admits  of  calculation;  and  it  represents,  as  above,  the  logarithm 
of  the  entropy  of  that  distribution,  multiplied  however  by  a 
coefficient  which  must  depend  on  the  minuteness  of  scale  of  the 
statistics.  But  in  the  calculation,  all  the  physical  laws  which 
impose  restrictions  on  the  migrations  of  the  elements  of  dis- 
turbance must  be  taken  into  account;  it  is  only  after  this  is 
done  that  the  rest  of  the  circumstances  can  be  treated  as 
fortuitous.  All  these  physical  laws  are,  however,  required  and 
used  up  in  determining  the  complex  of  equivalent  cells  into 
which  the  system  which  forms  the  seat  of  the  energy  is  mapped 
out.  On  this  basis  thermodynamics  can  be  constructed  in 
a  priori  abstract  fashion,  and  with  deeper  and  more  complete 
implications  than  the  formal  Camot  principle  of  negation  of 
perpetual  motions  can  by  itself  attain  to.  But  the  ratio  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  standard  element  of  disturbance  to  the  extent 
of  the  standard  cell  remains  inherent  in  the  results,  appearing 
as  an  absolute  physical  constant  whose  value  is  determined 
somehow  by  the  other  fundamental  physical  constants  of 
nature.  A  prescribed  ratio  of  this  kind  is,  however,  a  different 
thing  from  the  hypothesis  that  energy  is  constituted  atomicaUy, 
which  underlies,  as  Lorentz  pointed  out,  Planck's  form  of  the 
theory.  It  has  indeed  already  been  remarked  that  the  mere 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a  wave-length  X«  of  maximum  radiation, 
whether  obeying  Wien's  law  X«T«  constant  or  not,  implies 
by  itself  some  prescribed  absolute  physical  quantity  of  this 
kind,  whose  existence  thus  cannot  be  evaded,  though  we  may  be 
at  a  loss  to  specify  its  nature. 

13.  Modification  by  a  Magnetic  Pidd. — ^The  theory  of  ex- 
changes of  radiation,  which  makes  the  equilibrium  of  radiating 
bodies  depend  on  temperature  alone,  requires  that,  when  an 
element  of  surface  of  one  body  is  radiating  to  an  element  of 
surface  of  another  body  at  the  same  temperature,  the  amounts 
of  energy  interchanged  (when  reflexion  is  counted  in  along  with 


radiation)  should  be  equal.  This  proposition  is  a  genera] 
dynamical  consequence— on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  redprodty 
developed  in  this  connexion  (after  W.  Rowan  Hamilton)  mainly 
by  Helmholtz,  Kirchhoff,  and  Rayleigh— of  the  form  of  the 
equations  of  propagation  of  vibrations  in  the  medium.  But  in 
a  material  medium  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  magnetic 
field  these  equations  are  altered  by  the  addition  of  extraneous 
terms  involving  differential  coefficients  of  the  third  order,  and 
the  dynamical  consistency  of  the  cardinal  principle  of  the 
theory  of  exchanges  is  no  longer  thus  directly  verified.  A 
system  of  this  kind  has,  in  fact,  been  imagined  by  Wien  in  which 
the  principle  is  imperfectly  fulfilled.  A  beam  coming  from  a 
body  A,  and  polarized  by  passage  through  a  m'col,  may  have 
its  plane  of  vibration  rotated  through  half  a  right  angle  by 
crossing  a  magnetically  active  plate,  and  may  then  pass  through 
another  nicol,  properly  orientated  for  transmission,  so  as  finally 
to  fall  on  another  body  B.  On  the  other  hand,  the  radiation 
from  B  which  gets  through  this  adjacent  nicol  will  have  its 
plane  of  vibration  rotated  through  another  half  right  angle  by 
the  magnetically  active  plate,  and  so  will  not  get  through  the 
first  nicol  to  the  body  A.  Such  possibilities  of  unequal  ex- 
change of  radiation  between  A  and  B  are  the  result  of  the  want 
of  reversibility  of  the  radiation  in  the  extraneous  magnetic 
field,  which  inight  have  been  expected  to  lead  to  proportionate 
inequalities  of  concentration;  in  this  example,  however,  though 
the  defect  of  reversibility  is  itself  slight,  its  results  appear  at 
first  sight  to  prevent  any  equilibrium  at  all.  But  a  closer 
examination  removes  this  disCTepancy.  In  order  to  make  the 
system  self-contained,  reflectors  must  be  added  to  it,  so  as  to 
send  back  into  the  sources  the  polarized  constituents  that  are 
turned  aside  out  of  the  direct  line  by  the  nicols.  Then,  as 
Brillouin  has  pointed  out,  and  as  in  fact  Rayleigli  had  explained 
some  years  before,  the  radiation  from  B  does  ultimately  get 
across  to  A  after  passage  backward  and  forward  to  the  reflectors 
and  between  the  nicols:  this,  it  is  true,  increases  the  length  of 
its  path,  and  therefore  diminishes  the  concentration  of  a  sih^e 
narrow  beam,  but  any  large  change  of  path  would  make  the 
beam  too  wide  for  the  nicols,  and  thus  require  other  corrections 
which  may  be  supposed  to  compensate.  The  explanation  of 
the  slight  difference  that  is  to  be  anticipated  on  theoretical 
grounds  might  conceivably  be  that  in  such  a  case  the  magnetic 
influence,  being  operative  on  the  phases,  alters  the  statistical 
constitution  of  the  radiation  of  given  wave-length  from  the 
special  type  that  is  in  equilibrium  with  a  defim'te  temperature, 
so  that  after  passage  through  the  magnetic  medium  it  is  not  in 
a  condition  to  be  entirely  absorbed  at  that  temperature;  there 
would  then  be  some  other  element,  in  addition  to  temperature^ 
involved  in  equilibrium  in  a  magnetic  field.  If  this  is  not  so, 
there  must  be  some  thermodynamic  compensation  involving 
reaction,  extremely  small,  however,  on  the  magnetizing  system. 
24.  Origin  of  Spectra. — ^In  addition  to  the  thermal  radiations 
of  material  substances,  those,  namely,  which  establish  tem- 
perature-equilibrium of  the  enclosure  in  which  they  are  confined, 
there  are  the  fluorescent  and  other  radiations  excited  by  ex- 
traneous causes,  radiant  or  electric  or  chemical.  Such  radia- 
tions are  an  indication,  by  the  presence  of  higher  wave-lengths 
than  belong  in  any  sensible  degree  to  the  temperature,  that  the 
steady  state  has  not  arrived;  they  thus  fade  away,  either 
immediately  on  the  cessation  of  the  exciting  cause,  or  after  an 
interval.  The  radiations,  consisting  of  definite  narrow  bright 
bands  in  the  spectrum,  that  are  characteristic  of  the  gaseous 
state  in  which  each  molecule  can  vibrate  freely  by  itself,  are 
usually  excited  by  electric  or  chemical  agency;  thus  there  is 
no  ground  for  assuming  that  they  always  constitute  true  tem- 
perature radiation.  Tlie  absorption  of  these  radiations  by 
strata  of  the  same  gases  at  low  temperatures  seems  to  prove 
that  the  unaltered  molecules  themselves  possess  these  free 
periods,  which  do  not,  therefore,  belong  specially  to  dissociated 
ions.  Although  very  difficult  to  exdte  directly,  these  free 
vibrations  are  then  excited  and  absorb  the  energy  of  the  inci- 
dent waves,  under  the  influence  of  resonance,  which  naturally 
becomes  extremely  powerful  when  the  tuning  is  exact;  this 
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indicates,  moreover,  that  the  true  abaorption  bands  in  a  gas 
of  sufficiently  low  density  must  be  extremely  narrow.  There 
is  direct  evidence  that  many  of  the  more  permanent  gases  do 
not  sensibly  emit  light  on  being  subjected  to  high  temperature 
alone,  whoi  chemical  action  is  excluded,  while  others  give 
in  these  circumstances  feeble  continuous  spectra;  in  fact, 
looking  at  the  matter  from  the  other  side,  the  more  permanent 
gases  are  very  transparent  to  most  kinds  of  radiation,  and 
therefore  must  be  very  bad  radiators  as  regards  those  kinds. 
The  dark  radiation  of  flames  has  been  identified  with  that 
belonging  to  the  specific  radiation  of  their  gaseous  products 
of  combustion.  There  is  thus  ground  for  the  view  that  the 
impacts  of  the  colliding  molecules  in  a  gas,  or  rather  their 
mutual  actions  as  they  swing  shazply  round  each  other  in 
their  orbits  during  an  encounter,  may  not  be  sufficiently  violent 
to  excite  sensibly  the  free  vibrations  of  the  definite  periods 
belonging  to  the  molecules.  But  they  may  produce  radiation 
in  other  ways.  While  the  velocity  of  an  electron  or  other 
electric  charge  is  being  altered,  it  necessarily  sends  out  a  stream 
of  radiation.  Now  the  orbital  motions  of  the  electrons  in  an 
actual  molecule  must  be  so  adjusted,  as  appears  to  be  theo- 
retically possible,  that  it  does  not  emit  radiation  when  in  a 
steady  state  and  moving  with  constant  velocity.  But  in  the 
violent  changes  of  velocity  that  occur  during  an  encoimter 
this  equipoise  will  be  disturbed,  and  a  stream  of  radiation, 
without  definite  periods,  but  such  as  might  constitute  its  share 
of  the  equilibrium  thermal  radiation  of  the  substance,  may  be 
expected  while  the  encounter  lasts.  At  very  high  temperatures 
the  energy  of  this  thermal  radiation  in  an  endosiire  entirely 
overpowers  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules  present,  for  the 
former  varies  as  T*,  while  the  latter  measures  T  itself  when 
the  number  of  molecules  remains  the  same.  The  radiation 
which  can  be  excited  in  gases,  confined  as  it  is  to  extremely 
narrow  bands  in  the  spectrum,  may  indeed  be  expected  to 
possess  such  intensity  as  to  be  thermally  in  equilibrium  with 
extremely  high  temperatures.  That  the  same  gases  absorb 
such  radiations  when  comparatively  cold  and  dark  does  not, 
of  course,  affect  the  case,  because  emissive  and  absorptive 
powers  are  proportional  only  for  incident  radiations  of  the 
intensity  and  type  corresponding  to  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  Thi:^  if  our  adiabatic  enclosure  of  §  3  is  prolonged  into 
a  tube  of  unlimited  length  which  is  filled  with  the  gas,  then 
when  the  temperatiire  has  become  uniform  that  gas  must  send 
back  out  of  the  tube  as  much  radiation  as  has  passed  down  the 
tube  and  been  absorbed  by  it;  but  if  the  tube  is  maintained 
at  a  lower  temperature, -it  may  return  much  less.  The  fact 
that  it  is  now  possible  by  great  optical  disper»on  to  make  the 
line-spectra  of  prominences  in  the  middle  of  the  Sun's  disk 
stand  out  bright  against  the  backgrovmd  of  the  continuous 
solar  spectrum,  shows  that  the  intensities  of  the  radiations  of 
these  prominences  correspond  to  a  much  higher  temperature 
than  that  of  the  general  radiating  layer  underneath  them; 
their  luminosity  would  thus  seem  to  be  due  to  some  cause 
(electric  or  chemical)  other  than  mere  temperature.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  general  reversing  gaseous  layer  which  originates 
the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  is  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
radiating  layer;  it  is  only  when  the  light  from  the  lower  layers 
is  eclipsed  that  its  own  direct  bright-line  spectrum  flashes  out. 
It.  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  this  selective  flash-spectrum  to 
temperature  radiation;  it  can  very  well  be  ascribed  to  fluor- 
escence stimulated  by  the  intense  illumination  from  beneath. 
When  the  radiation  in  a  spectrum  is  constituted  of  wide 
bands  it  may  on  these  principles  be  expected  to  be  in  equi- 
librium with  a  bwer  temperature  than  when  it  is  constituted 
of  narrow  lines,  if  the  total  intens'ty  is  the  same  in  the  cases 
compared;  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  easier  excitation  of 
band  spectra  (cf.  the  banded  absorption  spectra),  and  with  the 
fact  that  various  gases  and  vapours  do  appear  to  emit  band 
spectra  more  or  less  related  to  the  temperature. 

15.  CoHstUuthn  of  Spectra. — ^In  the  problem  of  the  unravelling 
of  the  constitutions  of  the  very  complex  systems  of  spectral 
lines  belonging  to  the  various  kinds  of  matter,  considerable 


progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years.  The  bfginning  of 
definite  knowledge  was  the  discovery  of  Baimcr  in  XS85,  that 
the  frequencies  of  vibration  (m)  of  the  hydrogen  lines  couU 
be  represented,  very  closely  and  within  the  limits  of  cnor  of 
observation,  by  the  formula  n  oc  x  -  4111'^,  when  f or  «*  is  sub- 
stituted the  series  of  natural  numbers  3,  4t  5>  -  •  •  rs-  Soon 
afterwards  series  of  related  lines  were  picked  out  from  the 
spectra  of  other  elements  by  Liveing  and  Dewar.  Rydberg 
conducted  a  systematic  investigation  on  the  basis  of  a  modifica- 
tion of  Balmer's  law  for  hydrogen,  namely,  n^fU-Nfim-k-fiy. 
He  fotmd  that  in  the  group  of  alkaline  metals  three  series  of 
lines  exist,  the  so<alled  principal  and  two  subordinate  series, 
whose  frequencies  fit  approximately  into  this  formula,  ax»l 
that  similar  statements  apply  to  other  natural  groups  of  de- 
ments; that  the  constant  N  is  sensibly  the  same  for  all  series 
and  all  substances,  while  n»  and  11  have  different  values  for 
each;  and  that  other  approximate  numerical  relations  cxiit. 
In  each  series  the  lines  of  high  frequency  crowd  together  to- 
wards a  definite  limit  on  the  more  refrangible  side;  near  this 
limit  they  would,  if  visible,  constitute  a  tumd.  The  principal 
or  strongest  series  of  lines  shows  reversal  very  readily.  The 
lines  of  the  first  subordinate  series  are  usually  nebular,  vhik 
those  of  the  second  subordinate  or  weakest  series  are  shaip; 
but  with  a  tendency  to  broaden  towards  the  less  refrangible 
side.  In  nu»t  series  there  are,  however,  not  more  than  six 
lines  visible:  helium  and  hydrogen  are  exceptions,  no  fevti 
than  thirty  lines  of  the  principal  series  of  the  latter  having 
been  identified,  the  higher  ones  in  stellar  spectra  only.  Bat 
very  remarkable  progress  has  recently  been  made  by  R.  W. 
Wood,  by  exciting  fluorescent  spectra  in  a  metallic  vapocr, 
and  also  by  applying  a  magnetic  fidd  to  restore  the  lines  sessiti>T 
to  the  Zeeman  effect  after  the  spectrum  has  been  cut  off  by 
crossed  nicols.  The  large  aggregates  of  lines  thus  definitely 
revealed  are  also  resolved  by  him  into  systems  in  other  wa)-s; 
when  the  stimulating  light  is  confined  to  one  period,  say  a 
sini^e  bright  line  of  another  substance,  the  qiectnun  excited 
consists  of  a  limited  nxmiber  of  lines  equidistant  in  frequency, 
the  interval  common  to  all  being  presumably  the  frequency  of 
some  intrinsic  orbital  motion  of  the  molecule.  In  this  way  ibe 
series  belonging  to  some  of  the  alkali  metals  have  been  obtatscd 
nearly  complete. 

Simultaneously  with  Rydberg,  the  problem  of  series  vas 
attacked  by  Kayser  and  Runge,  who,  in  reducing  their  extensive 
standard  observations,  used  the  formula  naA-|-Bfl«~*-hC«~*. 
higher  terms  in  this  descending  series  being  presumed  to  be 
negligible.  This  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Rydbeig's  form, 
which  gives  on  expansion  terms  involving  nr*;  bat  for  the 
higher  values  of  m  the  discrepancies  rapidly  diminish,  and  do 
not  prevent  the  picking  out  of  the  lines,  the  f  requency-diffoeaccs 
between  successive  lines  then  varying  roughly  as  the  invtcx 
squares  of  the  series  of  natural  numbers.  For  low  values  of 
m  neither  mode  of  expression  is  applicitblc,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected; and  it  remains  a  problem  for  the  future  to  ascertaio 
if  possible  the  rational  formula  to  which  they  are  approxii&a- 
tions.  More  complex  formulas  have  been  suggested  by  Bin 
and  others,  partly  on  theoretical  grounds. 

Considered  dynamically,  the  question  is  that  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  formula  for  the  disturbed  motions  of  the  systezs 
which  constitutes  the  molecule.  Although  we  are  still  far  froa 
any  defiAite  line  of  attack,  there  are  various  indications  that 
the  quest  is  a  practicable  one.  The  lines  of  each  series,  sorted 
out  by  aid  of  the  formulae  above  given,  have  properties  b 
common:  they  are  usually  multiple  lines,  either  aU  doublets 
in  the  case  of  monad  elements,  or  generally  triplets  in  the  case 
of  those  of  higher  chemical  valency;  in  very  few  cases  are  the 
series  constituted  of  single  lines.  It  is  found  also  that  tbe 
components  of  all  the  double  or  triple  lines  of  a  subordinate 
series  are  equidistant  as  regards  frequency.  In  the  case  of  a 
related  group  of  elements,  for  example  the  alkaKne  metals, 
it  appears  that  correspoading  series  are  displaced  continually 
towards  the  less  refrangible  end  as  the  atomic  weight  rises;  it 
is  found  also  that  the  interval  in  frequency  between  tbe  double 
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lines  of  a  series  diminishes  with  the  atomic  weight,  and  is  pro- 
portional to  its  square.  These  relations  suggest  that  the  atomic 
weight  might  here  act  in  part  after  the  manner  of  a  load  attached 
to  a  fundamental  vibrating  system,  which  might  conceivably 
be  formed  on  the  same  plan  for  all  the  metals  of  the  group; 
such  a  load  would  depress  all  the  periods,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  would  split  them  up  in  the  manner  above  described,  if  it 
introduced  dissymmetry  into  the  vibrator.  The  discovery  of 
Zeeman  that  a  magnetic  field  triples  each  spectral  line,  and 
produces  definite  polarizations  of  the  three  components,  in 
many  cases  further  subdividing  each  component  into  lines 
placed  usually  all  at  equal  intervals  of  frequency,  is  explained, 
and  was  in  part  predicted,  by  Lorentz  on  the  basis  of  the  electron 
theory,  which  finds  the  origin  of  radiation  in  a  system  of  unitary 
electric  charges  descri&ng  orbits  or  executing  vibrations  in  the 
molecule.  Although  these  facts  form  substantial  sign-posts, 
it  has  not  yet  been  fotmd  possible  to  assign  any  likely  structure 
to  a  vibrating  system  which  would  lead  to  a  frequency  formula 
for  its  free  periods  of  .the  tyi>es  giveh  above.  Indeed,  the  view 
is  open  that  the  group  of  lines  constituting  a  series  form  a 
harmonic  analysis  of  a  single  fundamental  vibration  not  itself 
harmonic.  If  that  be  so,  the  intensities  and  other  properties 
of  the  lines  of  a  series  ought  all  to  vary  together;  it  has  in 
fact  been  found  by  Preston,  and  more  fully  verified  by  Range 
and  others,  that  the  lines  are  multiplied  into  the  same  number 
of  constituents  in  a  magnetic  field,  with  intervals  in  frequency 
that  are  the  same  for  all  of  them.  When  the  series  consists  of 
double  or  triple  lines  the  separate  components  of  the  same 
compound  line  are  not  affected  similarly,  which  shows  that 
they  are  differently  constituted.  The  view  has  also  found 
support  that  the  different  behaviours  of  the  various  groups  of 
lines  in  a  spectrum  show  that  they  belong  to  independent 
vibrators.  'Die  form  of  the  vibration  sent  out  from  a  molecule 
into  the  aether  depends  on  the  form  of  the  aggregate  hodograph 
of  the  electronic  orbits,  which  is  in  keeping  with  Rayleigh's 
remark  that  the  series-laws  suggest  the  kinematic  relations  of 
revolving  bodies  rather  than  the  vibrations  of  steady  dynamical 
systems. 

According  to  Rydberg,  there  is  ground  for  the  view  that  a 
natural  group  of  chemical  elements  have  all  the  same  type  of 
series  spectrum,  and  that  the  various  constants  associated  with 
this  spectrum  change  rapidly  in  the  same  directions  in  passing 
from  the  elements  of  one  group  to  the  corresponding  ones  of 
the  following  groups,  after  the  manner  illustrated  in  graphical 
representations  of  Mendelteff's  law  by  means  of  a  continuous 
wavy  curve  in  which  each  group  of  elements  lies  along  this 
same  ascending  or  descending  branch;  the  chemical  elements 
thus  being  built  up  in  a  series  of  types  or  groups,  so  that  the 
individuals  in  successive  groups  correspond  one  to  one  in  a 
regular  progression,  which  may  be  put  in  evidence  by  connect- 
ing them  by  transverse  curves.  Illustrations  have  been 
worked  out  mathematically  by  J.  J.  Thomson  of  the  effect  of 
adding  successive  outer  rings  of  electrons  to  stable  vibrating 
collocations. 

The  frequencies  of  the  series  of  very  close  lines  which  con- 
stitute a  single  band  in  a  banded  spectrum  are  connected  by  a 
law  of  quite  different  type,  namely,  in  the  simpler  cases  ^^ 
A-Bm^.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  is  the  kind  of  reUtion 
that  would  apply  to  a  row  of  independent  similar  vibrators  in 
which  the  neighbours  exert  slight  mutual  influence  of  elastic 
type.    If  (  denote  displacement  and  x  distance  along  the  row, 

the  equation -T|+iP{"-^T4  would  represent  the  general  fea- 

tures  of  their  vibration,  the  right-hand  side  arising  from  the 
mutual  elastic  influences.  If  the  ends  of  the  line  of  vibrators,  of 
length  /,  are  fixed,  or  if  the  vibrators  form  a  ring,  the  appropriate 
type  of  solution  is  |oosin/ixsin^/,  where  id^mx  and  m  is 

integral;  further -^+*«-^/i»,  hence  i^^i^^pf,  which  is  of 

the  type  above  stated.  Dynamical  systems  of  this  kind  are 
illustrated  by  the  Lagrangcan  linear  system  of  connected  bodies, 


such  as,  for  example,  a  row  of  masses  fixed  along  a  tense  cord, 
and  each  subject  to  a  restoring  elastic  force  of  its  own  in  addition 
to  the  tension  of  the  cord.  A  single  spectral  line  might  thus 
be  transformed  into  a  band  of  this  type,  as  the  effect  of  dis- 
turbance arising  from  slight  elastic  connexions  established  in 
the  molecule  between  a  system  of  similar  vibrators.  But 
the  series  in  line-spectra  are  of  entirely  different  constitution; 
thus  for  the  series  expressed  by  the  formula  ^— ^^^-Bm"^ 
the  corresponding  period-equation  might  be  expressed  in  some 
such  form  as  sin  ib(^-^0*)~ Inconstant,  which  belongs  to  no 
type  of  vibrator  hitherto  analysed. 

AuTHOirriBs. — The  exijerimental  memolri  on  the  oonitltutlon 
of  radiation  are  mostly  in  the  AnmUen  d^  Pkysik;  references 
are  given  by  P.  Dnide,  Lekrbuch  dtr  O^ik,  Leipzig,  1900;  cf.  also 
reports  in  the  collection  issued  by  the  International  Congress  of 
Physks,  Paris,  i^KX).  See  also  Lord  Rayleigh's  Scientific  Papers, 
in  various  connexions;  and  Larmor,  in  BrU.  Assoc.  Reports^  1900- 
1902,  also  the  Bakerian  Lecture,  Rn,  Sec.  Proc.,  1909,  for  a  general 
discusnon  of  molecular  statistical  theory  in  this  connexion. 
Planck's  Theorie  der  Wdrmestraklung,  1906,  gives  a  discussion  from 
his  point  of  view;  there  is  a  summary  by  Wien  in  Ency.  Math. 
Wiss.  V.  (3)  pp.  383-357;  also  a  lecture  of  H.  A.  Lorenu  to  the 
Math.  Congress  at  Rome,  1908,  and  papers  by  J.  H.  Jeans,  Pkti. 
Mag.,  1909,  on  the  partition  of  energy.  In  spectrum  analysis 
Kayser's  extensive  treatise  is  the  standard  authority.  Winckel- 
mann's  Handbuck  der  Physik,  voL  iL  (by  Kayser,  Druoe,  &c.),  may 
also  be  consulted.  (J.  L.*) 

RADICAL  (Lat.  fadix,  a  root),  in  English  politics,  a  term 
applied  to  pcJitidans  who  desire  to  make  tkorought  or  radical, 
changes  in  the  constitution  and  in  the  social  order  generally. 
Although  it  had  been  used  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  during 
the  reign  of  Charies  II.,  the  term  Radical,  in  its  political  sense, 
originated  about  the  end  of  the  x8th  century,  probably  owing 
its  existence  to  Charles  James  Fox,  who,  in  1797,  declared 
that  "  radical  reform  "  was  necessary.  The  ideas  of  the  first 
Radicals  were  borrowed  largely  from  the  authors  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Hie  word  was  more  generally  employed  during 
the  disturbed  period  between  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
and  the  passing  of  the  great  Reform  BiQ  of  1832,  and  was 
applied  to  agitators  like  Henry  Hunt  and  William  Cobbett. 
After  the  Reform  Bill  had  become  law,  the  advocates  of  violent 
change  were  drawn  into  the  Chartist  movement,  and  the 
Radicals  became  less  revolutionary  both  in  speech  and  object. 
Thus  in  1843  an  observer  writes: — "  The  term  Radical,  once 
employed  as  a  name  of  low  reproach,  has  found  its  way  into 
hi|^  places,  and  is  gone  forth  as  the  title  of  a  class  who  glory 
in  their  designation."  About  this  time  many  members  of 
Parliament  were  known  as  Radicals,  among  these  men  being 
George  Grote  and  Joseph  Hume,  llie  Radicals  never  formed 
a  distinct  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  subsequently 
they  formed  simply  the  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  party. 
For  a  few  years  in  the  X9th  century  the  wearing  of  a  white  hat 
was  looked  upon  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  Radical,  a 
hat  of  this  colour  having  been  worn  by  Hunt  when  addressing 
meetings. 

See  W.  Harris,  History  of  the  Radical  Party  in  Parliameni  (1885) ; 
S.  Bamford,  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical  {new  cd.,  1893);  C.  B. 
Roylance  Kent,  The  English  Radicals:  an  Historical  Sketch  (1899). 

RADIOACTIVITY.  The  subject  of  radioactivity  deals  with 
phenomena  exhibited  by  a  special  class  of  bodies  of  high  atomic 
weight  of  which  uranium,  thorium,  radium  and  actinium  are  the 
best  known  examples.  Hiese  substances  possess  the  property 
of  spontaneously  emitting  radiations  of  a  special  character 
which  are  able  to  penetrate  through  matter  opaque  to  ordinary 
light.  The  beginning  of  this  subject  dates  from  1896,  and 
was  an  indirect  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  X  rays 
made  a  few  months  before  by  RSntgen.  It  was  known  that 
the  production  of  X  rays  in  a  vacuum  tube  was  accompanied 
by  a  strong  phosphorescence  of  the  glass,  and  it  occurred  to 
several  investigators  that  ordinary  substances  made  phos- 
phorescent by  visible  light  might  emit  a  penetrating  radiation 
similar  to  X  rays.  Following  out  this  idea,  H.  Becquerel  (i),* 
a  distinguished  French  physicist,  exposed  amongst  other 
substances  a  phosphorescent  compound  of  uranium,  uranium- 

^  These  numbers  refer  to  papers  noted  under  References  (below). 
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potassium  sulphate,  enveloped  in  paper  beneath  a  photographic 
plate.  A  weak  photograpiiic  effect  was  obtained.  TMs  was 
shown  to  be  due  to  a  penetrating  radiation  capable  of  passing 
through  sheets  of  matter  opaque  to  ordinary  light.  Further 
investigation  showed  that  this  photographic  action  was  ex- 
hibited by  all  compounds  of  uranium  and  by  the  metal  itself, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  phosphorescence.  It  was  shown 
equally  if  the  uranium  were  kept  in  darkness  and  did  not 
vary  appreciably  with  time.  Becquerel  showed  that  the 
rays  from  uranium  like  X  rays  were  capable  of  discharging 
a  body  whether  positively  or  negatively  electrified.  A 
uranium  compound  brought  dose  to  the  charged  plate  of  a 
gold  leaf  electroscope  causes  a  rapid  collapse  of  the  gold  leaves. 
This  property  of  uranium,  and  also  of  the  radioactive  bodies 
in  general,  has  supplied  a  delicate  and  quantitative  method 
of  accurate  comparison  of  the  intensity  of  the  radiations  from 
substances  under  varying  conditions.  A  modified  form  of 
gold  leaf  electroscope  has  come  into  general  use  for  comparison 
of  the  radioactivity  of  substances.  Rutherford  (a)  made  a 
systematic  examination  of  the  discharging  effect  produced  by 
^e  rays  from  uranium  and  showed  that  it  was  due  to  the  pro- 
duction of  charged  carriers  or  ions  in  the  volume  pf  the  gas 
through  which  the  radiations  pass.  In  an  electric  field,  the 
positive  ions  travel  to  the  negative  electrode  and  vice  versa. 


thus  causing  a  discharge  of  the  electrified  body.  If  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  field  is  used,  the  ions  are  all  swept  to  the  electrodes 
before  appreciable  loss  of  their  number  can  occur  by  recom- 
bination. The  rate  of  discharge  then  reaches  a  steady  maximum 
value  which  is  not  altered  by  a  large  increase  in  v<dtage.  This 
maximum  current  through  the  gas  is  called  the  saturation 
current.  The  ions  produced  in  gases  by  the  rays  from  uranium 
and  other  radioactive  substances  are  in  generad  identical  with 
those  produced  by  X  rays,  and  the  mechanism  of  conductivity 
of  the  gas  is  very  similar  in  both  cases  (see  CoMDUcnoN, 
Electric:  §  Through  Cases). 

Some  time  after  Becquerel's  discovery,  Mme  Curie  (3)  made 
a  systematic  examixiation  of  the  electric  biethod  of  a  huge 
number  of  chemical  elements  and  their  compounds  to  test 
whcth^  they  possessed  the  "  radioactive  •"  property  of  uranium. 
Only  one  other  element,  thorium,  was  found  to  show  this  effect 
to  a  degree  comparable  with  that  of  uranium— a  result  inde- 
pendently observed  by  Schmidt.  Mme  Curie  examined  the 
activity  of  the  various  compounds  of  uranium  and  found  that 
their  radioactivity  was  an  atomic  property,  i.e.  the  activity  was 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  the  element  uranium  present, 
and  was  independent  of  its  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances. In  testing  the  activity  of  the  minerals  containing 
uranium,  Mme  Curie  found  that  the  activity  was  always  four 
to  five  times  as  great  as  that  to  be  expected  from  their  content 


of  uranium.  If  the  XBdioactivity  were  an  atomic  i 
this  could  only  be  explained  by  the  presence  in  these  mincnb 
of  another  substance  more  active  than  uranium  itself.  Rdying 
on  this  hypothesis,  Mme  Curie  made  a  chemical  mminatiwi 
of  uranium  minerals  in  order  to  try  to  separate  this  new  radio- 
active substance.  In  these  experiments,  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment generously  provided  Mme  Curie  with  a  ton  of  the  residues 
from  the  State  manufactory  of  uranium  at  Joadumsuhl, 
Bohemia.  At  that  place  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  pitch- 
blende or  uranite  which  are  mined  for  the  urajiium.  After 
separation  of  the  latter,  the  residues  are  three  to  five  times  is 
radioactive  weight  for  weight  as  the  uranium.  From  this 
residue  Mme  Curie  separated  a  substance  far  more  radio- 
active than  uranium,  which  she  called  polonium  in  boooBr  of 
the  cotmtiy  of  her  birth.  This  substance  is  usually  separated 
with  bismuth  in  the  mineral,  but  by  special  methods  can  be 
partly  separated  from  it.  A  further  examination  revealed  the 
presence  of  a  second  radioactive  substance  which  is  normally 
separated  with  the  barium,  to  which  .the  name  "radium" 
was  given.  This  name  was  happily  chosen,  for  in  the  pore 
state  radiimi  bromide  has  a  very  great  activity — about  two 
million  times  as  great  as  an  equal  weight  of  uranium.  By 
means  of  successive  fractionations  of  the  chloride,  the  radiasK 
was  gradually  concentrated,  until  finally  the  radium  was 
obtained  so  that  the  barium  lines  showed  very  faintly.  The 
atomic  weight  was  found  by  Mme  Curie  to  be  21$.  In  a 
recent  redetermination,  using  a  larger  quantity  of  0-4  grams  of 
pure  radium  chloride,  Mme  Curie  (4)  foimd  the  atomic  vei^ 
to  be  226' 2.  Thorpe  (5)  using 'a  smaller  quantity  obtained  a 
value  227.  The  spectnun  of  the  purified  sample  of  radium 
chloride  obtained  by  Mme  Curie  was  first  examinrd  by 
Demarcay.  It  was  found  to  have  a  diaracteristic  tpuk 
spectrum  of  bright  lines  analogous  in  many  respects  to  the 
spectra  of  the  alkaline  earths.  Giesel  (6)  found  that  pore 
radium  bromide  gives  a  brilliant  carmine  colour  to  the  bunsen 
flame.  The  flame  q>ectrum  shows  two  broad  bright  bands  m 
the  orange-red.  There  is  also  a  line  in  the  blue-green  and  two 
weak  lines  in  the  violet.  Giesel  (7)  has  taken  an  active  part  is 
the  preparation  of  pure  radium  compounds,  and  was  the  first 
to  place  preparations  of  piure  radium  bromide  on  the  market 
He  found  that  the  separation  of  radiimi  from  the  barium  moed 
with  it  proceeded  much  more  rapidly  if  the  crystallizatiooi 
were  carried  out  using  the  bromide  instead  oi  the  dJoiide. 
He  states  that  six  to  eight  crystallizations  are  sufficient  for  aa 
almost  complete  separation.  From  the  chemical  point  of  view 
radium  possesses  all  the  characteristic  properties  of  a  new 
element.  It  has  a  definite  atomic  weight,  a  well-marked  and 
characteristic  spectrum,  and  distinct  chemical  propextic& 
lu  comparative  ease  of  separation  and  great  activity  has 
attracted  much  attention  to  this  substance,  although  we  shzD 
see  that  very  similar  radioactive  properties  are  pawcsyd  by  a 
large  number  of  distinct  substances. 

Radium  emits  three  distinct  types  of  radiation,  known  as  the 
a,  fi  and  7  rays,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  later.  It 
produces  in  addition  a  radioactive  emanation  or  gas  which  is 
about  100,000  times  as  active  weight  for  wei^t  as  radium 
itself.  The  emanation  released  from  10  milligrams  of  pert 
radium  bromide  causes  a  glass  tube  into  which  it  is  introdnoed 
to  phosphoresce  brightly.  A  brilliant  lumiiMsity  ts  produced 
in  phosphorescent  substances  like  sine  sulphide,  willemite  asd 
barium  platino-cyanide  when  introduced  into  a  tube  cootaining 
the  emanation.  The  radium  emanation,  a  more  detailed  account 
of  which  will  be  given  later,  has  proved  of  the  greatest  ntilitT 
in  radioactive  experiments.  The  property  of  ndium  of  pro- 
ducing the  emanarion  has  been  utilized  as  a  very  de&ate  asd 
certain  method,  not  only  of  detection  but  of  estimation  of  smaS 
quantities  of  radium.  This  "  emanation  method  *'  depecds 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  emanation,  Uberated  from  a  »b- 
stance  by  boiling  or  heating,  into  a  suitable  electroscope.  The 
rate  of  discharge  of  the  electroscope  due  to  the  emanation  affords 
a  quantitative  measure  of  the  amount  of  radium  present.  la 
this  way,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty  the 
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presence  of  radium  in  a  body  which  contains  only  xo"**  gram 
of  radium.  With  care,  xo'*'  gram  can  just  be  detected.  This 
emanation  method  has  been  employed  with  great  success  in 
measuring  the  quantity  of  radium  in  minerals  and  in  rocks.  A 
very  sim^  method  has  been  devised  of  determining  the  quantity 
of  radium  present  when  it  is  not  less  than  i/xoo  milligram.  The 
tube  containing  the  radium  is  placed  some  distance  from  an 
electroscope  which  is  surrounded  by  a  lead  screen  about  3  mms. 
thick.  This  cuts  off  the  a  and  fi  rays  and  the  effect  in  the 
electroscope  is  then  due  to  the  penetrating  7  rays.  By  com- 
parison of  the  rate  of  discharge  with  that  of  a  standard  prepara- 
tion of  radium  at  the  same  distance,  the  quantity  of  radium  can 
at  once  be  deduced,  provided  the  radium  is  in  equilibrium  with 
its  emanation.  This  is  usually  the  case  if>the  radium  preparation 
is  one  month  old.  This  method  is  simple  and  direct,  and  has 
the  great  advantage  that  the  radium  tube  under  test  need  not 
be  opened,  nor  its  contents  weighed.  We  shall  see  later  that  the 
amount  of  radium  in  an  old  mineral  is  always  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  uraniimi  present.  Rutherford  and  Boltwood  (8) 
found  that  3*4  parts  of  radium  by  weight  are  present  in  ten 
million  {tarts  of  uranium.  Consequently  an  old  mineral  con- 
taining 1000  kilos  of  uranium  should  contain  340  milligrams  of 
pure  radium. 

In  addition  to  radium  and  polonium,  a  number  of  otho" 
radioactive  substances  have  beeia  found  in  uranium  minerals. 
With  the  exception  of  the  radiimi  emanation,  none  of  these  have 
yet  been  isolated  in  a  pure  state,  although  preparations  of  some 
of  them  have  been  obtained  comparable  in  activity  with  radium 
itself.  Debieme  (9). found  a  radioactive  substance  which  was 
separated  from  pitchblende  with  the  rare  earths  and  had  chemical 
properties  similar  to  those  of  thorium.  This  he  called  actinium. 
Gi(sel  (xo)  independently  noted  the  presence  of  a  new  radio- 
active substance  which  was  usually  separated  with  lanthanum 
and  cerium  from  the  minerals.  It  possessed  the  property  of 
giving  out  a  radioactive  emanation  or  gas,  the  activity  of  which 
died  away  in  a  few  seconds.  For  this  reason  he  called  it  the 
emanating  substance  and  afterwards  emanium.  Later  work  has 
shown  that  emanium  is  identical  in  chemical  and  radioactive 
properities  with  actixiium,  so  that  the  former  name  will  be 
retained. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Mme  Curie  gave  the  name  polonium 
to  a  •  radioactive  substance  separated  with  bismuth.  Later 
Marckwald  found  that  a  very  radioactive  substance  was  de- 
posited from  a  solution  of  a  radioactive  mineral  on  a  polished 
bismuth  plate.  The  active  matter  was  found  to  be  deposited 
in  the  bismuth  with  tellurium,  and  he  gave  the  name  radio- 
tdlurium  to  this  substance.  In  later  work,  he  showed  that  the 
new  substance  could  be  chenucally  separated  from  tellurium. 
By  treating  the  residues  from  1$  tons  of  Joachimsthal  pitch- 
blende, Marckwald  (i  x)  finally  obtained  3  milligrams  of  intensely 
active  material — ^far  more  active  weight  for  weight  than  radium. 
It  has  been  definitely  settled  that  the  active  substance  of 
Marckwald  is  identical  with  polonium.  Both  substances  give 
out  a  type  of  easily  absorbed  a  rays  and  both  lose  their  activity 
at  the  same  rate.  The  activity  of  polonium  decays  in  a  geo- 
metrical progression  with  the  time  and  falls  to  half  its  initial 
value  in  140  days.  This  law  of  decay,  as  we  shall  see,  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  radioactive  products,  although  the  period  of 
decay  is  different  in  each  case. 

Mme  Curie  and  Debieme  (12)  have  described  further  experi- 
ments with  polonium.  The  latter  substance  was  extracted 
from  several  tons  of  pitchblende  and  purified  until  2  milligrams 
of  material  were  obtained  containing  about  x/io  milligram  of 
pure  polonium.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  periods  of 
transformation  of  radium  and  polonium,  it  can  be  calculated 
that  the  amount  of  polonium  in  a  radium  mineral  is  1/5000  of 
the  amount  of  radium,  while  the  activity  of  pure  polonium 
measured  by  the  a  rays  should  be  5000  times  greater  than  that 
of  indium.  As  we  have  seen,  polonium  is  rapidly  transformed, 
and  it  is  of  great  interest  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  substance 
into  which  polonium  changes.  We  shall  see  later  that  there  is 
considerable  evidence  that  polonium  changes  into  lead. 


Recently  Boltwood  (13)  has  separated  another  substance 
from  uranium  minerals  which  be  has  called  "  ionium."  This 
substance  is  sometimes  separated  from  the  mineral  with  actinium 
and  has  chemical  properties  very  similar  to  those  of  thorium. 
Preparations  of  ionium  have  been  obtained  several  thousand' 
times  as  active  as  uranium.  Ionium  emits  a  rays  of  short 
range  and  has  a  period  of  transformation  probably  much  longer 
than  that  of  radium.  Ionium  has  a  special  interest  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  substance  which  changes  directly  into  radium.  A 
preparation  of  ionium  initially  free  from  radium  grows  radium 
at  a  rapid  rate.  Hofmann  found  that  the  lead  separated  from 
uranium  minerals  and  named  it  radiolead.  The  active  con- 
stituent in  the  lead  is  radium  D,  which  changes  into  radium  £ 
and  then  into  radium  F  (polonium);  Both  radium  D  and 
radium  F  are  products  of  the  transformation  of  radium.  In 
addition  to  these  radioactive  substances  mentioned  above, 
a  large  number  of  other  radioactive  substances  have  been 
discovered.  Most  of  these  lose  their  activity  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  or  days.  The  properties  of  these  substances  and  their 
position  in  the  radioactive  series  will  be  discussed  later. 

Radiations  from  Radioactive  Substances. — ^All  the  radioactive 
substances  possess  in  common  the  property  of  emitting  radia- 
tions which  darken  a  photographic  plate  and  cause  a  discharge 
of  electrified  bodies.  Very  active  preparations  of  radium, 
actinium  and  poloniimi  also  possess  the  property  of  causing 
strong  phosphorescence  in  some  substances.  Bodies  which 
phosphoresce  under  X  rays  usually  do  so  under  the  nys  from 
radioactive  matter.  Barium  platinocyanide,  the  mineral 
wiliemite  (zinc  silicate)  and  zinc  sulphide  are  the  best  known 
examples. 

There  are  in  general  three  types  of  radiation  emitted  by 
the  radioactive  bodies,  called  the  a,  0  and  7  rays.  Ruther- 
ford (2)  in  1899  showed  that  the  radiation  from  uranium  was 
complex  and  consisted  of  (a)  an  easily  absorbed  radiation  stopped 
by  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  few  centimetres  of  air  which  he  cmlled 
the  a  rays  and  (b)  a  far  more  penetrating  radiation  capable  of 
passing  through  several  millimetres  of  aluminium,  called  the  fi 
rays.  Later  Villard  found  that  radiimi  emitted  a  very  pene- 
trating kind  of  radiation  called  the  7  nys  capable  of  passing 
before  absorption  through  twenty  centimetres  of  iron  and 
several  centimetres  of  lead. 

Giesel  and,  kiter,  Curie  and  Becquerel  showed  that  the  fi  n.y% 
of  radium  were  deflected  by  a  magnetic  field.  By  thie  work  of 
Becquerel  and  Kaufmann  the  fi  rays  have  been  shown  to  consist 
of  negatively  charged  particles  projected  with  a  velocity  ap- 
proaching that  of  light,  and  having  the  same  smaU  mass  as  the 
electrons  set  free  in  a  vacutmi  tube.  In  fact  the  fi  rays  are 
electrons  spontaneously  ejected  from  the  radioactive  matter  at 
a  speed  on  an  average  much  greater  than  that  observed  in  the 
electrons  set  free  in  a  vacuum  tube. 

The  very  penetrating  7  rays  are  not  deflected  in  a  magnetic 
or  electric  field  and  are  believed  to  be  a  type  of  radiation 
similar  to  X  rays.  The  7  rays  are  only  observ^  in  radioactive 
substances  which  emit  fi  rays,  and  the  penetrating  power  of 
the  7  rays  appeara  to  be  connected  with  the  initial  velocity  of 
expulsion  of  the  0  rays.  Two  general  theories  have  been 
advanced  to  account  for  the  properties  of  these  rays.  On  one 
view,  the  7  rays  are  to  be  regarded  as  electromagnetic  pulses 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  expulsion  of  the  fi  particle  from 
the  atom.  On  the  other  hand  Bragg  has  collected  evidence 
in  support  of  the  view  that  the  7  rays  are  corpuscular  and  con- 
sist of  uncharged  particles  or  '*  neutral  doublets."  There  is  as 
yet  no  general  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
7  rays. 

Rutherford  (14)  showed  in  1903  that  the  a  rays  were  deflected  in 
a  powerful  ma^etic  or  electric  field.  The  amount  of  deflection 
is  very  small  compared  with  the  fi  rays  under  similar  con- 
ditions. The  direction  of  deflection  in  a  magnetic  field  is 
opposite  to  that  of  the  fi  rays,  showing  that  the  a  rays  consist 
of  a  stream  of  positively  duirged  particles.  A  pendl  of  rays 
from  a  thick  layer  of  radioactive  matter  is  complex  and  con- 
sists of  particles  moving  at  varying  velocities     If,  however. 
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a  thin  film  of  radioactive  matter  of  one  kind  is  taken,  the 
particles  which  escape  without  absorption  are  found  to  be  homo- 
geneous and  consist  of  particles  projected  at  an  identic&i 
speed.  Observations  of  the  velocity  and  mass  of  the  particle 
have  been  made  by  Rutherford.  The  general  method  employed 
for  this  purpose  is  aimilar  to  that  used  for  the  determination 
of  the  velocity  and  mass  of  the  electron  in  a  vacuum  tube. 
The  deflection  of  a  pencil  of  rays  in  a  vacuum  is  determined 
for  both  a  magnetic  and  electric  field.  From  these  observa- 
tions the  velocity  and  value  efm  (the  ratio  of  the  charge  carried 
by  the  particle  to  its  mass)  are  determined.  The  value  of 
elm  has  been  found  to  be  the  same  for  the  particles  from  all 
the  types  of  radioactive  matter  that  have  been  examined, 
indicating  that  the  a  particles  from  all  radioactive  substances 
are  identical  in  mass.  The  value  of  ejm  found  for  the  a  particle 
is  5*07  X  10*.  Now  the  value  of  efm  for  the  hydrogen  atom  set 
free  in  the  electrolysis  of  water  is  9660.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  value  of  the  charge  e  is  the  same  for  the  a  particle  as 
for  the  hydrogen  atom,  the  value  would  indicate  that  the  a 
particle  has  about  twice  the  mass  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  i.e. 
has  the  same  mass  as  the  hydrogen  molecule.  If  the  charge 
on  the  a  particle  is  twice  that  on  the  hydrogen  atom,  the  value 
of  elm  indicates  that  the  a  particle  is  a  helium  atom,  for  the 
latter  has  an  atomic  weight  of  four  times  that  of  hydrogen. 
It  was  difficult  at  first  to  decide  between  these  and  other  hypo- 
theses, but  we  shall  show  later  that  there  is  now  no  doubt 
that  the  a  particle  is  in  reality  a  helium  atom  carrying  two 
elementary  charges.  We  may  consequently  regard  the  a  rays 
as  a  stream  of  hdium  atoms  which  are  projected  from  a  radio- 
active substance  with  a  high  velocity.  The  maximum  velocity 
of  the  a  particle  from  radium  is  2X10^  cms.  per  second,  or  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  velocity  of  light.  Although  the  a  rays  are  the 
least  penetrating  of  the  radiations,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
play  an  extremdy  important  part  in  radioactive  phenomena. 
They  are  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  ionization  and 
heating  effects  of  radioactive  matter  and  are  closely  connected 
with  the  transformations  occurring  in  them.. 

Under  ordinary  experuiental  conditions  the  greater  part 
of  the  ionization  observed  in  a  gas  is  due  to  the  a  particles. 
His  ionization  due  to  the  a  rays  does  not  extend  in  air  at 
atmospheric  pressure  for  more  than  7  cms.  from  radium,  and 
8-6  cms.  from  thorium.  If  a  screen  of  aluminium  about  'Ox  cms. 
thick  is  placed  over  the  active  material,  the  a  rays  are,  com- 
pletely absorbed,  and  the  ionization  above  the  screen  is  then 
due  to  the  fi  and  y  rays  alone.  If  a  layer  of  lead  about  2  mms. 
thick  is  placed  over  the  active  material,  the  fi  rays  are  stopped, 
and  the  ionization  is  then  due  almost  entirely  to  the  penetrating 
7  rays.  By  the  use  of  screens  of  suitable  thickness  we  are 
thus  able  to  sift  out  the  various  types  of  rays.  These  three 
types  of  radiations  all  set  up  secondary  radiations  in  passing 
through  matter.  A  pencil  of  fi  rays  falling  on  matter  is  widely 
scattered  in  all  directions.  This  scattered  radiation  is  some- 
times called  the  secondary  ^  rays.  The  y  rays  give  rise  to 
secondary  rays  which  consist  in  part  of  scattered  7  rays  and  in 
part  electrons  moving  with  a  high  velocity.  These  secondary 
rays  in  turn  produce  tertiary  rays  and  so  on.  The  impact  of 
the  a  rays  on  matter  sets  free  a  number  of  slow  moving  electrons 
which  are  very  easily  deflected  by  a  magnetic  or  electric  field. 
His  type  of  radiation  was  first  observed  by  J.  J.  Thomson, 
and  has  been  called  by  him  the  5  rays. 

Emanatums  or  Radioaciive  Gases, — ^In  additicn  to  their  power 
of  emitting  penetrating  radiations,  the  substances  thorium, 
actinium  and  radium  possess  another  very  striking  and  im- 
portant property.  Rutherford  (15)  in  1900  showed  that  thorium 
compounds  (espedally  the  oxide)  continuously  emitted  a 
radioactive  emanation  or  gas.  This  emanation  can  be  carried 
away  by  a  current  of  air  and  its  properties  tested  apart  from 
the  subsuncc  which  produces  it.  A  little  later  Dom  showed 
that  radium  possesses  a  similar  property,  while  Giesel  and 
Debieme  observed  a  similar  effect  with  actinium.  These 
emanations  all  possess  the  property  of  ionizing  a  gas  and,  if 
aoflicienUy  intense,  of  producing  marked  photographic  and 


phosphorescent  action.  The  activity  of  the  radioactive  gases 
is  not  permanent  but  disappears  according  to  a  definite  lav 
with  the  time,  viz.  the  activity  falls  off  in  a  geometric  pro- 
gression with  the  time.  The  emanations  are  distinguished 
by  the  different  rates  at  which  they  lose  their  activity.  The 
emanation  of  actinium  is  very  shortlived,  the  time  for  the 
activity  to  fall  to  half  value,  f.e.  the  period  of  the  emanatko. 
being  3*7  seconds.  The  period  of  the  thorium  cmanatirai  is 
54  seconds  and  of  the  radium  emanation  3*9  days.  Thb  pro- 
perty of  emitting  an  emanation  is  shown  in  a  very  stzikJag 
manner  by  actinium.  A  compound  of  actinium  is  wrapped  in  a 
sheet  of  thin  paper  and  laid  on  a  screen  of  phospLoresoeot 
zinc  sulphide.  In  a  dark  room  the  phosphorescence,  marked 
by  the  characteristic  sontillation,  is  seen  to  extend  on  all  sides 
from  the  active  body.  A  puff  of  air  is  seen  to  remove  the 
emanation  and  with  it  the  greater  part  of  the  pho^orescccce. 
Fresh  emanation  immediately  diffuses  out  and  the  experinKst 
may  be  repeated  indefinitely.  The  emanations  have  all  the 
properties  of  radioactive  gases.  They  can  be  transfcrzcd  from 
point  to  point  by  currents  of  air.  The  emanaticms  can  be 
separated  from  the  air  or  other  gas  with  which  they  axe  mixed 
by  the  action  of  extreme  cold.  Rutherford  and  Soddy  (16) 
showed  that  under  ordinary  conditions  the  tempoatuie  <rf 
condensation  of  the  radiimi  emanation  mixed  was-  150'  C 

The  emanations  are  produced  from  the  parent  matter  and 
escape  into  the  air  under  some  conditions.  Rutherford  and 
Soddy  (17)  made  a  systematic  examination  of  the  emanating 
power  of  thorium  compounds  under  different  conditions.  The 
hydroxide  emanates  most  freely,  while  in  thorium  nitrate, 
practically  none  of  the  emanation  escapes  into  the  air.  Most 
of  the  compounds  of  actinium  emanate  very  freely.  Radium 
compounds,  except  in  very  thin  films,  retain  most  of  the  emana- 
tion in  the  compound.  The  occluded  emanation  can  in  aS 
cases  be  released  by  solution  or  by  heatmg.  On  aaxmnt  of 
its  very  slow  period  of  decay,  the  emanation  of  radlnm  can  be 
collected  like  a  gas  and  stored,  when  it  retains  its  chaxacteiistk 
properties  for  a  month  or  more 

Induced  Activity. — Curie  (x8)  showed  that  radhim  possessed 
another  remarkable  property.  The  surface  of  any  body  placed 
near  radium,  or  still  better,  immersed  in  the  emanation  from 
it,  acquires  a  new  property.  The  surface  after  removal  is 
found  to  be  strongly  active.  Like  the  emanations,  thb  tndcced 
activity  in  a  body  decays  with  the  time,  thouj^  at  quite  a 
different  rate  from  the  emanation  itself.  Rutherfoxd  (19) 
independently  showed  that  thoritmi  possessed  a  like  property. 
He  showed  that  the  bodies  made  active  behaved  as  if  a  thia 
film  of  intensely  active  matter  were  deposited  on  their  sorlace. 
The  active  matter  could  be  partly  removed  by  nibbing,  and 
could  be  dissolved  off  by  strong  adds.  When  the  add  vas 
evaporated  the  active  matter  remained  behind.  It  was  sfaon 
that  induced  activity  was  due  to  the  emanations,  and  could  not 
be  produced  if  no  emanation  was  present.  We  shall  see  that 
induced  activity  on  bodies  is  due  to  a  deposit  of  non-gaseocs 
matter  derived  from  the  transformation  of  the  emanatiocs. 
Each  emanation  gives  a  distinctive  active  deposit  which  decays 
at  different  rates.  The  active  deposits  of  radium,  thorium  and 
actinium  are  very  complex,  and  consist  of  several  types  d 
matter.  Several  hours  after  removal  from  the  emanation  the 
active  deposit  from  radium  decays  to  half-value — 26  minutes, 
for  actinium  half-value — ^34  minutes,  for  thorium  half-value— 
xo'5  hours.  The  active  deposits  obtained  on  a  {datinum  win 
or  plate  are  volatilized  before  a  white  heat,  and  are  again  de- 
posited on  the  cooler  bodies  in  the  ndghbourhood.  Rutherford 
showed  that  the  induced  activity  could  be  concentrated  00  the 
negative  electrode  in  a  strong  electric  field,  indicating  that  the 
radioactive  carriers  had  a  positive  charge.  The  distiibotioe 
of  the  active  deposit  in  a  gas  at  low  pressure  has  been  investi- 
gated in  detail  by  Makower  and  Russ. 

Theory  of  Radioactive  Transformations.— Vft  have  seen  that 
the  radioactive  bodies  spontaneously  and  continuously  emit 
a  great  number  of  a  and  fi  particles.  In  addition,  new  types 
of  radioactive  matter  like  the  emanations  and  active  deposits 
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appear,  and  these  are  quite  distinct  in  chemical  and  physical 
properties  from  the  parent  matter.  The  radiating  power  is  an 
atomic  property,  for  it  is  unaffected  by  combination  of  the 
active  element  with  inactive  bodies,  and  is  uninfluenced  by  the 
most  powerful  chemical  and  physical  agencies  at  our  command. 
In  order  to  explain  these  resttlts,  Rutherford  and  Soddy  (20) 
in  1903  put  forward  a  simple  but  comprehensive  theory.  The 
atoms  of  radioactive  matter  are  unstable,  and  each  second  a 
definite  fraction  of  the  number  of  atoms  present  break  up 'with 
explosive  violence,  in  most  cases  ezpelliiig  an  a  or  /3  particle 
with  great  velocity.  Taking  as  a  simple  illustration  that  an 
o  particle  is  eiq>elled  during  the  explosion,  the  resulting  atom 
has  decreased  in  mass  and  possesses  chemical  and  physical 
properties  entirely  distinct  from  the  parent  atom.  A  new  type 
of  matter  has  thus  appeared  as  a  result  of  the  transformation. 
The  atoms  of  this  new  matter  are  again  unstable  and  break  up 
in  turn,  the  process  of  successive  disintegration  of  the  atom 
continuing  through  a  number  of  distinct  stages.  On  this  view, 
a  substance  lUce  the  radium  emanation  is  derived  from  the 
transformation  of  radium.  The  atoms  of  the  emanation  are 
far  more  unstable  than  the  atoms  of  radium,  and  break  up  at 
a  much  quicker  rate.  We  shall  now  consider  the  law  of  radio- 
active transformation  according  to  this  theory.  It  is  experi- 
mentally observed  that  in  all  simple  radioactive  substances, 
the  tensity  of  the  radiation  decreases  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression with  the  time,  i.e.  I/Io  se'^' where  I  is  the  intensity 
of  the  radiation  at  any  time  /,  lo  the  initial  intensity,  and  X 
a  constant.  Now  according  to  this  theory,  the  intensity  of  the 
radiation  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  atoms  breaking  up 
per  second.  From  this  it  foUows  that  the  atoms  of  active 
matter  present  decrease  in  a  geometrical  progression  with  the 
time,  le.  N/No«e-**whcre  N  is  the  number  of  atoms  present 
at  a  time  /,  No  the  initial  number,  and  X  the  same  constant 
as  before.  Di£Ferentiating,  we  have  rfN/<ft-»  -XN,f.«.  X  reprc- 
aenU  the  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  atoms  present  which 
break  up  per  second.  He  radioactive  constant  X  has  a  definite 
and  characteristic  value  for  each  type  of  matter.  Since  X  is 
usually  a  very  small  fraction,  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish 
the  products  by  stating  the  time  required  for  half  the  matter 
to  be  transformed.  This  will  be  called  the  period  of  the  product, 
and  is  nimierically  equal  to  log  ra/X.  As  far  as  our  observation 
has  gone,  the  hiw  of  radioactive  change  is  applicable  to  all 
radioactive  matter  without  exception.  It  appears  to  be  an 
expression  of  the  hiw  of  probability,  for  the  average  number 
breaking  up  per  second  is  proportional  to  the  number  present. 
Viewed  from  this  point  of  view,  the  number  of  atoms  breaking 
up  per  second  should  have  a  certain  average  value,  but  the 
nimiber  from  second  to  second  should  vary  withhi  certain 
limits  according  to  the  theory  of  probability.  The  theory  of 
this  effect  was  first  put  forward  by  Schweidler,  and  has  since 
been  verified  by  a  mmiber  of  experimenters,  including  Kohl- 
rausch,  Meyer,  and  Begener  and  H.  Geiger.  This  variation 
in  the  number  of  atoms  breaking  up  from  moment  to  moment 
becomes  marked  with  weak  radk>active  matter,  where  only  a 
few  atoms  break  up  per  second.  The  variations  observed  are 
in  good  agreement  with  those  to  be  expected  from  the  theory 
of  probability.  This  effect  does  not  in  any  way  invalidate  the 
law  of  radioactive  change.  On  an  average  the  number  of 
atoms  of  any  simple  kind  of  matter  breaking  up  per  second  is 
proportional  to  the  number  present.  We  shall  now  consider 
how  the  amount  of  radioactive  matter  which  is  supplied  at  a 
constant  rate  from  a  source  varies  with  the  time.  For  clear- 
ness, we  shall  take  the  case  of  the  productron  of  emanation,  by 
radium.  The  rate  of  transformation  of  radium  is  so  slow 
compared  with  that  of  the  emanation  that  we  may  assume 
without  sensible  error  that  the  number  of  atoms  of  radium 
breaking  up  per  second,  i.e.  the  supply  of  fresh  emanation,  is 
on  the  average  constant  over  the  interval  required.  Suppose 
that  initially  radium  is  completely  freed  from  emanation.  In 
consequence  of  the  steady  supply,  the  amount  of  emanation 
present  increases,  but  not  at  a  constant  rate,  for  the  emanation  is 
in  turn  breaking  up.  Let  q  be  the  number  of  atoms  of  emanation 


produced  by  the  radium  per  second  and  N  the  number  present 
after  an  interval  /,  then  dSldi^q-XS  where  "K  is  the  radio- 
aaive  constant  of  the  emanation.  It  is  obvious  that  a  steady 
state  will  ultimately  be  reached  when  the.  number  of  atoms 
of  emanation  supplied  per  second  are  on  the  average  to  the 
atoms  which  break  up  per  second.  If  No  be  the  maximum 
number,  9*-XNo.  Integrating  the  above  equation,  it  follows 
that  N/No- !-«"*'.  If  a  curve  be  ploUed  with  N  as 
ordinates  and  time  as  abscissae,  it  is  seen  that  the  recovery 
curve  is  complementary  to  the  decay  curve.  The  two  curves 
for  the  radium  emanation  period,  3*9  days,  are  shown  in  fig.  x, 
the  maximum  ordinate  being  in  «uJi  case  xoo. 

This  process  of  production  and  disappearance  of  active 
jnatter  holds  for  all  the  radioactive  bodies.  We  shall  now 
consider  some  q;>ecial  cases  of  the  variation  of  the  amount  of 
active  matter  with  time  which  have  proved  of  great  importance 
in  the  analysis  of  radioactive  changes. 

(a)  Suppose  that  initially  the  matter  A  a  present,  and  this  changes 
into  B  and  B  into  C,  it  is  required  to  find  the  number  of  atoms  P,  Q 
and  R  of  A,  B  and  C  present  at  any  subsequent  time  I. 

Let  Xi,  X«,  Xs  be  the  constants  or  transformation  of  A,  B  and  C 
respectively.  Suppose  n  be  the  number  of  atoms  of  A  initially 
present,   ttom  the  law  <rf  radioactive  change  it  follows: 

^S:£i«:  ::.:::::  a] 

Substituting  the  value  oiP  in  terms  of  n  in  (i),  iiQ/<if-Xiifr'^^X«Q; 
the  solution  of  which  b  of  the  form 

where  a  and  b  are  constants.    By  substitution  it  is  seen  that 
a-X|/(X,-Xi).  Since  Q-0  when  /-o,  6-  -X,/(X,-X,) 


nX, 


(3) 


Similarly  it  can  be  shown  that 

R-n(flr'*i'+6r-At«+c*-*«0 (4) 

,  X|Xs  t  XiXj  X|Xg 

^^^*"  (Xt-X,)(X.-X^'  *-  (x.-x.)(x.-x,J-  *-  (x,-x.)(x,-X.)- 

It  will  be  seen  from  (3),  that  the  value  of  Q,  initially  aero,  increases 
to  a  maximum  and  then  decays;  finally,  according  to  an  exponential 
law,  with  the  period  of  the  more  slowly  transformed  product,  whether 
AorB.  ... 

(b)  A  primary  source  supplies  the  matter  A  at  a  constant  rate,' 
and  the  process  has  continued  so  long  that  the  amounts  of  the 
products  A,  B,  C  have  reached  a  steady  limiting  value. .  The  primary 
source  b  then  suddenly  removed.  It  is  required  to  find  the  amounts 
of  A,  B  and  C  reroaininir  at  any  subsequent  time  I. 

In  this  case  of  equilibrium,  the  number  n,  of  particks  of  A 
supplied  per  second  from  the  source  is  equal  to  the  number  of  particles 
which  change  into  B  per  second,  and  also  of  B  into  C.  This  requires 
the  relation  ^ 

where  Po,  Q»»  Ro  are  the  initial  number  of  particles  of  A,  B,  C 
present,  andXi,  X«,  Xs  are  their  constants  of  transformation. 

Using  the  same  quoUtions  as  in  case  (i),  but  remembering  the 
new  initi^  conditions,  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  number  of 
particles  P,  Q  and  R  of  the  matter  A,  B  and  C  existing  at  the  time 
I  after  removal  are  given  by 

p-2ar-Ai«, 


where  a^^ 


R 

X, 
-X,)(Xi-X,) 


'^     (Xi->«)(X.-X,)' 


,  XiXt 

*"Jv.(x»-x.)(x,-i^V 


Die  curves  expressing  the  rate  of  vanation.of  P,  Q.  R  with  tune 
are  in  these  cases  very  different  from  case  (1). 

(c)  The  matter  A  u  supplied  at  a  constant  rate  from  a  pnmanr 
source.  Required  to  find  the  number  of  particles  of  A,  B  and  C 
present  at  any  time  i  later,  when  initially  A,  B,  and  C  were 
absent. 

Thb  b  a  converse  case  from  case  (2)  and  the  solutions  can  be 
obtained  from  general  considerations.  Initially  suppose  A.  B  and 
C  are  in  equilibrium  with  the  primary  source  which  supplied  A  at  a 
constant  rate.  The  source  b  then  removed  and  the  amountsof 
A,  B  and  C  vary  according;  to  the  equation  riven  in  case  (2).  The 
source  after  removal  contmues  to  supply  A  at  the  same  rate  as 
before.  Since  initblly  the  product  A  was  in  equilibrium  with  the 
source,  and  the  radioactive  processes  are  in  no  way  changed  by  the 
removal  of  the  source,  it  b  clear  that  the  amount  of  A  presrat  m 
the  two  parts  in  which  the  matter  b  distributed  is  unchanged.  It 
Pi  be  the  amount  of  A  produced  by  the  source  m  the  tune  i,  and  P 
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the  amount  remaimng  in  the  part  removed,  then  Pi+P~P«  where 
?«  is  the  ei^uilibrium  value.   Thus 

Pi/P.-i-P/P.. 

The  ratio  P^,  can  be  written  down  from  the  solution  riven  in 
case  (a).  Similarly  the  corresponding  values  of  Qi/Q,,  Ri/Ro  may 
be  at  once  derived.  It  is  obvious  m  these  cases  that  the  curve 
plotted  with  P/Po  as  ordinates  and  time  as  abscissae  b  comple- 
mentary to  the  corresponding  curve  with  Pi/P^  as  ordinates.  This 
simple  relation  holds  for  all  recovery  and  decay  curves  of  radioactive 
products  in  general. 

We  have  so  far  conadered  the  variation  in  the  number  of  atoms 
of  successive  products  with  time  when  the  periods  of  the  products 
are  known.  In  practice,  the  variation  of  tne  number  of  atoms  is 
deduced  from  measurements  of  activity,  usually  made  by  the  electric 
method.  Using  the  same  notation  as  before,  the  activity  of  any 
product  is  proportional  to  its  rate  of  breaking  up,  •'.«.  to  XiP 
where  P  is  the  number  of  atoms  present.  If  two  products  are  present, 
the  activity  is  the  sum  of  two  corresponding  terms  XtP  and  XiQ. 
In  practice,  however,  no  two  products  emit  a  or  fi  particles  with 
the  same  velocity.  The  difference  in  ionizing  power  of  a  single 
a  particle  from  the  two  products  has  thus  to  be  taken  into  account. 
If,  under  the  experimental  conditions,  the  ionization  produced  by 
an  a  particle  from  the  second  product  is  K  times  that  from  the  firet 
product,  the  activity  observed  is  proportional  to  X|P+KX|Q.  In 
this  way,  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  theoretkral  activity  curves 
of  a  mixture  of  products  with  those  deduced  experimentally. 

Analysis  of  Radioactive  Changes. — The  analysis  of  the  suc- 
cessive changes  occurring  in  uranium,  thorium,  radium  and 
actinium  has  proved  a  veiy  difficult  matter.  In  order  to  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  a  new  product  and  to  fix  its  position  in 
the  scheme  of  changes,  it  is  necessary  to  show  (a)  that  the  new 
product  has  a  distinctive  period  of  decay  and  shows  some  dis- 
tinctive physical  or  chemical  properties;  (6)  that  the  product 
under  consideration  arises  directly  from  the  product  preceding 
it  in  the  scheme  of  changes,  and  is  tiansfonned  into  the  product 
succeeding  it. 

In  general,  it  has  been  found  that  each  product  shows  some 
distinctive  chemical  or  physical  behaviour  which  allows  of  its 
partial  or  complete  separation  from  a  mixture  of  other  products. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  most  cases  the  amount  of  radio- 
active matter  under  examination  is  too  small  to  detect  by 
weight,  but  its  presence  is  inferred  from  its  characteristic  radia- 
tions and  rate  of  change.  In  some  cases,  a  separation  may  be 
effected  by  ordinary  chemical  methods;  for  example  thorium  X 
is  separated  from  thorium  by  precipitation  of  thorium  with 
ammonia.  The  Th  X  remains  in  the  filtrate  and  is  practically 
free  from  thorium.  In  other  cases,  a  separation  is  effected  by  a 
separation  of  a  metal  in  the  solution  of  active  matter.  For 
example,  polonium  (radiimi  F)  alwa3rs  comes  down  with  bismuth 
and  may  be  separated  by  placing  a  bismuth  plate  in  a  solution. 
Radium  C  is  separated  from  radium  B  by  adding  nickel  filings 
to  a  solution  of  the  two.  Radium  C  is  deposited  on  the  nickel. 
In  other  cases,  a  partial  separation  may  be  effected  by  dectroljrsis 
or  by  differences  in  volatility  when  heated.  For  ^example, 
when  radium  A,  B  and  C  are  deposited  on  a  platinum' plate,  on 
heating  the  plate,  radium  B  is  volatilized  and  is  deposit^  on  any 
cold  surface  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  very  striking  method  of 
separating  certain  products  has  been  recently  observed  depend- 
ing upon  the  recoil  of  an  atom  which  breaks  up  with  the  expulsion 
of  an  a  particle.  The  residual  atom  acquires  sufficient  velocity 
in  consequence  of  the  ejection  of  an  a  particle  to  escape  and  be 
deposited  on  bodies  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  is  especially 
marked  in  a  low  vacuum.  This  property  was  independently 
investigated  by  Russ  and  Makower  (21)  and  by  I^n  (32). 
The  latter  has  shown  that  by  means  of  the  recoil,  actinium  C 
may  be  obtained  pure  from  the  active  deposit  containing 
actinium  A,  B  and  C,  for  B  emits  a  rays,  and  actinium  C  is 
driven  from  the  plate  by  the  recoil.  In  a  similar  way  a  new 
product,  thorium  D,  has  been  isolated.  By  the  recoil  method, 
radium  B  may  be  separated  from  radium  A  and  C.  The  recoil 
method  is  one  of  the  most  definite  and  certain  methods  of 
settling  whether  an  a  ray  product  is  simple  or  complex. 

While  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  products  break  up  either 
with  the  emission  of  a  or  ^  particles,  some,  products  have  been 
observed  which  do  not  emit  any  characteristic  radiation  and  have 
been  called  "  rayless  products."    For  example,  radium  D  and 


thorium  A  are  changing  substances  which  break  op  witboot 
emitting  either  penetrating  a  or  ^  rays.  They  appear  to  emit 
slow  6  rays  which  can  only  be  detected  by  special  methods. 
The  presence  and  properties  of  a  rayless  product  can  be  easSy 
inferred  if  it  is  transformed  into  a  product  emitting  a  radiation, 
for  the  variation  in  activity  of  the  latter  affords  a  method  of 
determining  the  amount  of  the  parent  product  present.  The 
distinction  between  a  "  ray  "  and  a  "  rayless  "  product  is  aoc 
clear.  It  may  be  that  the  atom  of  a  rayless  product  noAa^oa 
a  re-arrangement  of  its  constituent  parts  giving  rise  to  an  atom 
of  the  same  mass  but  of  different  properties.  In  the  case  of  aa 
a  ray  or  ^  ray  product,  the  expulsion  of  an  a  or  /3  partide  affords 
an  obvious  expUnation  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  product 
with  distinctive  physical  properties. 

In  the  table  a  list  of  the  known  products  of  transformatioo 
is  given.  In  each  case,  the  half  period  of  transformatkm  is 
given  and  the  type  of  radiation  emitted.  If  the  product  emits 
a  rays,  the  range  of  ionization  of  the  a  particle  in  air  is  given. 

Tabls  of  Radioactivb  PaopucTS 


Product. 

HaU  Period 

of 
Transforma- 
tion. 

Rays. 

Range 

of  Rays 

ia  Airia 

Cms. 

Uranium— 
Uranium  X      . 

flADIUM— 

Ra  Emanation. 
Radium  A 
Radium  B 
Radium  C 
Radium  D 
Radium  E 
Radium  F 
Radium  G-lead?     . 

Thorium- 

Mesothorium  CTh!  a) 
Radiothorium  . 
Thorium  X 
Th  Emanation 
Thorium  A 
Thorium  B 
Thorium  C 
Thorium  D 

5X10^  yean 
33  days 

1760  yean 
3*86  days 
3  mins. 
36  mins. 
19  mins. 
I7^yean 
5  days 
140  days 

about  io»  yn. 
6-2  houn 

3-6  days 

54  sees 
10*6  houn 

55  mins. 
very  short? 
3  mina. 

fi+y 

« 

a 

a 

slow^ 

A>wfi 
fi 

« 

a 
a 
a 
sIow/9 
« 
• 
fi-i-t 

3-5 

a-8 
3-5 

3-86 

35 

3-9 
5-7 
5-5 

Actinium— 
Radioactinium . 
Actinium  X 
Act  Emanation 
Actinium  A 
Actinium  B      . 
Actinium  C 

19-5  days 
11*8  days 

36  mins. 
a-ismins. 
5-1  mins. 

rayless 

a+^ 

a 

flkZfi 

fily 

In  each  of  the  groups  under  the  heading  uranium,  thoritnn  aod 
actinium,  each  product  is  derived  from  the  direct  tranafonnatiaB  af 
the  product  above  it. 

Products  of  Radium. — Radium  is  transformed  directly  into  the 
emanation  which  in  turn  goes  through  a  rapid  series  of  trans- 
formations called  radium  A,  B  and  C.  The  complete  aaalyas 
of  these  changes  has  involved  a  large  amount  of  waA.  The 
emanation  changes  first  into  radium  A,  a  substance  of  period 
3  minutes  emitting  only  a  rays.  Radium  A  changes  into  ndiiim 
B,  a  product  of  period  a6  minutes  emitting  fi  rays  of  penetrating 
power  small  compared  with  those  emitted  bom  the  nest  product 
radium  C.  The  product  radium  C  has  proved  of  ooosidaabfe 
importance,  for  it  not  only  emits  very  penetrating  a  lays  and 
0  rays,  but  is  the  origin  of  the  7  rays  arising  from  stdhim  in 
equilibrium.  When  a  wire  charged  negatively  has  been  exposed 
for  some  time  in  the  presence  of  the  radium  emanation,  it  beoomes 
coated  with  an  invisible  film  of  radium  A,  B  and  C    iditt 
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removal  £roii  the  emanation  for  so  minnta,  radium  A  has 
imctically  dkappeaxed  and  the  a  rays  arise  entirely  from  radium 
C.  Radium  C  has  proved  very  valuable  in  radioactive  measure- 
ments as  providing  an  intense  source  of  homogeneous  a  rays. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  removal,  the  activity  due  to  radium 
B  and  C  ha$  become  ezceedinf^y  smalL  The  wire,  however, 
still  shows  a  very  small  residual  activity,  fint  noted  by  Mme 
Curie.  This  residual  activity  measured  by  the  a  rays  rapidly 
increases  with  the  time  and  reaches  a  marimnm  in  about  three 
years.  The  active  deposit  of  slow  change  has  been  examined 
in  detail  by  Rutherford  (23)  and  by  Meyer  and  Schweidler(24). 
It  has  been  shown  to  consist  of  three  successive  products  called 
radium  D,  £  and  F.  Radium  D  is  a  rayless  substance  of  slow 
period  of  transformation.  Itt  period  has  been  calculated  by 
Rutherford  to  be  about  40  years,  and  by  Meyer  and  Schweidler 
about  13  years.  Antonoff  (25)  fi^ces  the  period  of  about  17 
years.  Radium  D  changes  into  E,  a  /3  ray  product  of  penod 
about  5  days,  and  £  into  F,  an  a  ray  product  of  period 
140  days.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  radium  £  was  complex, 
but  no  evidence  of  this  has  hm  observed  by  Antonoff.  The 
product  radium  F  is  of  spedal  interest,  for  it  is  identical  with 
polonium— the  &rst  active  body  separated  by  Mme  Curie.  In 
a  similar  way  it  has  been  shown  that  radium  D  is  the  primary 
source  of  the  activity  observed  in  lead  or  "  radiolead  "  separated 
by  Hofmaxm.  It  is  interesting  to  note  what  valuable  results 
have  been  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  minute  residual 
activity  observed  on  bodies  exposed  in  the  presence  of  the  radium 
emanation. 

Radium  EmaMotion.—Tht  raditmi  emanation  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  typical  radioactive  product  or  transition  element  which 
exists  in  a  gaseous  form.  It  is  produced  from  radium  at  a 
constant  rate,  and  is  transformed  into  radium  A  and  helium. 
Its  half-period  of  transformation  is  3-86  days.  The  emanation 
from  radium  has  been  purified  by  condensing  it  in  liquid  air, 
and  pumping  out  the  residual  gases.  The  volume  (26)  of  the 
emanation  at  normal  pressure  and  temperature  to  be  derived 
from  one  gram  of  radium  in  equilibrium  is  about  0*6  cubic  milli- 
metres. This  small  quantity  of  gas  contains  initially  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  total  activity  of  the  radium  before 
its  separation.  In  a  pure  state,  the  emanation  is  100,000  times 
as  active  weight  for  weight  as  pure  radium.  Pure  emanation 
in  a  -spectrum  tube  gives  a  characteristic  spectrum  of  bright 
lines  (27).  The  discharge  in  the  gas  is  bluish  in  colour.  With 
continued  sparking,  the  emanation  is  driven  into  the  walls  of 
the  tube  and  the  electrodes.  Notwithstanding  the  minute 
volume  of  emanation  available,  the  boiling-point  of  the  emana- 
tion has  been  determined  at  various  pressures.  At  atmo- 
spheric pressure  Rutherford  (28)  found  the  boiling-point  to  be 
—67**  C,  and  Gray  and  Ramsay  (29)  71**  C.  Liquid  emanation 
appears  colourless  when  first  condensed;  when  the  temperature 
is  lowered,  the  liquid  emanation  freezes,  and  at  the  temperature 
of  liquid  air  glows  with  a  bright  rose  colour.  The  density  of 
liquid  emanation  has  been  estimated  at  5  or  6. 

Approximate  estimates  of  the  molecular  weight  of  the  radium 
emanation  were  early  made  by  diffusion  methods.  The  mole- 
cular weight  in  most  cases  came  out  about  zoo.  In  a  com- 
parison by  Perkins  of  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  the  emanation 
with  that  of  a  monatomic  vapour  of  high  molecular  weight,  viz. 
mercury,  the  value  deduced  was  234.  Since  the  radium  atom 
in  breaking  up  gives  rise  to  one  atom  of  the  emanation  and  one 
atom  of  helium,  its  atomic  weight  should  be  226— 4B222. 
The  emanation  appears  to  have  no  definite  chemical  properties, 
and  in  this  respect  belongs  to  the  group  of  inert  monatomic 
gases  of  which  helium  and  argon  are  the  best  known  examples. 
It  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  and  readily  absorbed  by  charcoal. 

rAoriiiJfi.—The  first  product  observed  in  thorium  was  the 
emanation.  Hiis  gives  rise  to  the  active  deposit  which  has  been 
analysed  by  Rutherford,  Miss  Brooks  and  by  Hahn,  and  shown 
to  consist  of  probably  four  products— thorium  A,  B,  C  and  D. 
Thorium  A  is  a  rayless  product  of  period  10*5  hours;  thorium 
B  an  a  ray  product  of  period  about  one  hour.  The  presence 
of  thorium  C  has  been  inferred  from  the  two  types  of  a  rays 


present  in  the  active  deposit,  but  no  chemical  separation  of 
B  and  C  has  yet  been  found  possible.  Hahn  has  shown  that 
thorium  D — ^  /3  ray  product  of  period  3  minutes— can  easily  be 
separated  by  the  recoil  method.  A  special  interest  attaches 
to  the  product  thorium  X  (30),  which  was  first  separated  by 
Rutherford  and  Soddy,  since  experiments  with  this  substance 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  general  theory  of  radioactive  trans- 
formations. A  close  analysis  of  thorium  has  led  to  the  separa- 
tion of  a  number  of  new  products.  Hahn  (31)  found  that  a 
very  active  substance  emitting  a  rays,  which  gave  rise  to  thorium 
X,  oould  be  separated  from  thorium  minerals.  This  active 
substance,  called  radiolkoriuMf  has  been  closely  examined  by 
Hahn  and  Blanc.  Its  period  of  decay  was  found  by  Hahn  to 
be  about  2  years,  and  by  Blanc  to  be  737  days.  From  an 
examination  of  the  activity  of  commercial  thoriiun  nitrate  of 
different  ages,  Hahn  showed  that  another  product  must  be 
present,  which  he  called  mesotkorium.  This  is  separated  from 
thorium  with  Th  X  by  precipitation  with  ammonia.  Thorium 
is  first  transformed  into  the  rayless  product  mesothorium,  of 
period  about  5  years.  This  gives  rise  to  a  ^  ray  product  of 
quick  transformation,  which  in  tiim  changes  into  radioUuifiutn. 
This  changes  into  thorium  X,  and  so  on  through  a  long  series 
of  changes.  When  isolated  in  the'  pure  state,  radiothorium 
would  have  an  activity  about  a  thousand  times  greater  than 
radium,  but  would  lose  its  activity  with  time  with  a  period  of 
about  a  years.  Mesothorium,  when  first  separated,  would  be 
inactive,  but  in  consequence  of  the  production  of  radiothorium, 
its  activity  would  rapidly  increase  for  several  years.  After 
reaching  a  maximum,  it  would  finally  decay  with  a  period 
of  five  years.  Since  a  large  amount  of  thorium  is  separated 
annually  from  thorium  minerals,  it  would  be  of  great  importance 
at  the  same  time  to  separate  the  radiothorium  and  mesothorium 
present.  For  many  purposes  active  preparations  of  these 
substances  would  be  as  valuable  as  radium  itself,  and  the 
amount  of  active  matter  from  this  source  would  be  greater 
than  that  at  present  available  from  the  separation  of  radium  from 
uranium  'n''?^"^U. 

Actinium. — ^The  transformations  observed  in  actinium  are 
very  analogous  to  those  in  thorium.  Actinium  itself  is  a  rayless 
product  which  changes  into  radioactinium,  an  a  ray  product 
of  period  19-5  days,  first  separated  by  Hahn  (32).  This  changes 
into  actinium  X,  of  period  ro'2  days,  first  separated  by  Godlewski 
(33).  Actinium  X  is  transformed'  into  the  emanation  which  in 
turn  gives  rise  to  three  further  products,  called  actinium  A,  B 
and  C.  Although  very  active  preparations  of  actinium  have 
been  prepared,  it  has  so  far  not  been  found  possible  to  separate 
the  actinium  from  the  rare  earths  with  which  it  is  mixed.  We 
do  not  in  consequence  know  its  atomic  weight  or  spectrum. 

Origin  oj  Radium. — ^According  to  the  transformation  theory, 
radium,  like  all  other  radioactive  products,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  changing  element.  Preliminary  calculations  showed  that 
radium  must  have  a  period  of  transformation  of  several  thousand 
years.  Consequently  in  order  that  any  radium  could  exist  in 
old  minerals,  the  supply  must  be  kept  up  by  the  transformation 
of  some  other  substance.  Since  radium  is  always  found  asso- 
ciated with  uranium  minerals,  it  seemed  probable  from  the 
beginning  that  uranium  must  be  the  primary  element  from 
which  radiimi  is  derived.  If  this  were  the  case,  in  old  minerals 
which  have  not  been  altered  by  the  action  of  percolating  waters, 
the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  radiimi  to  uranium  in  a  mineral 
must  be  a  constant.  This  must  evidently  be  the  case,  for  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium  the  rate  of  breaking  up  of  radium  must 
equal  the  rate  of  supply  of  radium  from  uranium.  If  P,  Q  be 
the  number  of  atoms  of  uranium  and  radium  respectively  in 
equilibrium,  and  Xi,  Xi  their  constants  of  change,  then 

XiQ*X,PorQ/P-X,/X8-TiAri. 
where  Ti  and  Ti  are  the  half-periods  of  transformation  of  uranium 
and  radium  respectively.  The  work  of  Bolt  wood  (34) ,  Strutt  (3  5) 
and  McCoy  (36)  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  ratio  of  radium 
to  uranium  in  old  minerals  is  a  constant.  Boltwoodand  Strutt 
determined  the  quantity  of  radium  present  in  a  mineral  by  the 
emanation  method,  and  the  amount  of  uranium  by  analysis* 
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In  order,  however,  to  obtain  a  direct  proof  of  the  genetic  relation 
between  uranium  and  radium,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that 
radium  appears  after  some  time  in  a  uranium  conqwund  from 
which  all  trace  of  radium  has  been  initially  remo^.  It  can 
readily  be  calculated  that  the  growth  of  radium  should  be  easily 
observed  by  the  emanation  method  in  the  course  of  one  week, 
using  a  kilogram  of  uranium  nitrate.  Experiments  of  this  kind 
were  first  noiade  by  Soddy  (37),  but  initially  no  definite  evidence 
was  obtained  that  radium  grew  in  the  solution  at  alL  The  rate 
of  production  of  radiimi,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  was  certainly 
less  than  rvrHv^h  part  of  the  amount  to  be  expected  if  uranium 
were  transfonned  directly  into  radium.  It  thus  appeared 
probable  that  one  or  more  products  of  slow  period  of  trans- 
formation existed  between  uranium  and  radium.  Since  uranium 
must  be  transformed  through  these  intermediate  stages  before 
radium  appears,  it  is  evident  that  the  initial  rate  of  production 
of  radium  under  these  conditions  might  be  extremely  small. 
This  conclusion  has  been  confirmed  by  Soddy,  who  has  shown 
that  radium  does  appear  in  the  solution  which  has  been  placed 
aside  for  several  years. 

Since  the  direct  parent  of  radium  must  be  present  in  radio- 
active minerals,  one  of  the  constituents  separated  from  the 
mineral  must  grow  radium.  This  was  shown  to  be  the  case  by 
Boltwood  (38),  who  found  that  actinium  preparations  produced 
radium  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate.  By  the  work  of  Rutherford  and 
Boltwood,  it  was  found  that  the  growth  of  radium  was  not  due 
to  actinium  itself,  but  to  a  new  substance  separated  in  some 
cases  with  the  actinium.  This  new  substance,  which  emits 
a  rays,  was  separated  by  Boltwood  (38),  and  called  by  him 
"  Ionium."  It  has  chemical  properties  very  similar  to  thorium. 
Soddy  has  shown  that  the  period  of  ionium  is  probably  not 
less  than  90,000  years,  indicating  that  ionium  must  exist  in 
uranium  minerals  m  not  less  than  ten  times  the  quantity  of 
radium.  It  has  not  yet  been  directly  shown  that  uranium 
produces  ionium,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  does  do  so. 
Since  ionium  produces  radium,  Boltwood  (38)  has  determined 
by  direct  experiment  that  radium  is  half  transformed  in  3000 
years-~-a  number  in  good  agreement  with  other  data  on  that 
subject.  The  constant  relation  between  uranium  and  radium 
will  only  hold  for  old  minerals  where  there  has  been  no  oppor- 
tunity for  chemical  alteration  or  removal  of^  its  constituents 
by  the  action  of  percolating  water  or  other  agencies.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  altered  minerals  of  no  great  age  will  not 
show  this  constant  relation.  It  seems  probable  that  this  is 
the  explanation  of  some  results  of  Mile  Gleditsch,  where  the 
relation  between  uranium  and  radium  has  been  found  not  to 
be  constant  for  some  mineral  specimens. 

Connexion  of  the  Radioelements,—Vfe  have  already  seen  that 
a  number  of  slowly  transforming  radioactive  substances,  viz. 
polonium  (radium  F),  radiolead  (radium  D)  and  ionium  are 
linked  up  to  the  uranium-radium  series  of  transformations. 
Boltwood  (39)  .has  made  a  systematic  examination  of  the 
relative  activity  in  the  form  of  very  thin  films  due  to  each 
of  the  products  present  in  the  uranium-radium  family.  The 
results  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  where  the  activity  of 
pure  uranium  itself  is  taken  as  unity:— 


Uranium  .        .     I'OO 

Ionium     .        .        .    0*34 
Radium    .         .  0*15 

Emanation        .         .    o-oa 
Radium  A  .    0*54 

Total  activity  mineral,  4-< 


Radium  B    .        .  0'04(?) 
Radium  C    .         .  0*91 
Radium  F    .         .  0*46 
Actinium  and   Its 

products  .        .  0*38 
■64  times  uranium. 


Taking  into  account  the  differences  in  the  ionisation  due 
to  an  a  particle  from  the  various  products,  the  results  indicate 
that  uranium  expels  two  a  particles  for  one  from  each  of  the 
other  a  ray  producU  in  the  series  of  transformations.  This 
indicates  either  that  two  particles  are  expelled  during  the 
transformation  of  the  atom  of  uranium,  or  that  another  a  ray 
product  is  present  which  has  so  far  not  been  separated  from  the 
uranium. 

Although  thorium  is  nearly  always  present  in  old  uranium 
ninenils  and  uranium  in  thorium  minerals,  there  does  not 


appear  to  be  any  radioactive  oonnexioa  betweca  these  two 

elements.  Uranium  and  thorium  are  to  be  regarded  as  two 
distinct  radioactive  elements.  With  regard  to  actinium,  there 
is  still  no  definite  infomation  of  its  place  in  the  scheme  of 
transformations.  Boltwood  has  shown  that  the  amoont  oi 
actinium  in  ursniimi  minerals  is  proportioiial  to  the  content 
of  uraniunL  This  indifstft  that  <^r*«"*"™,  like  rmAimm^  b 
in  genetic  connexion  with  uranium.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
activity  of  actinium  with  iu  series  of  a  ray  piodncts  is  less  thaa 
that  of  ladium  itself  or  uranium.  In  order  to  explain  this 
anomaly,  Rutherford  has  suggested  that  at  a  certain  stage  of 
disintegration  of  the  uzanium-radium  series,  the  dfwitfgration 
is  complex,  and  two  distinct  kinds  of  matter  appear,  one  ia 
much  larger  quantity  than  the  other.  On  this  view,  the  smaOer 
f  ractum  is  actinium,  so  that  the  latter  is  a  branch  dcsccDdast 
of  the  main  uranium-radium  series. 

End  Products  of  Transformation. — ^It  i?  now  defiaitdy  estab> 
lished  that  the  a  particle  expelled  from  any  type  of  radioecthe 
matter  is  an  atom  of  helium,  so  that  helium  b  a  neccssazy  acooai- 
paniment  of  radioactive  changes  involving  the  cxpulskn  d 
a  particles.  After  the  radioactive  transformations  have  cone 
to  an  end,  each  of  the  elements  uranium  and  thorium  and 
actinium  should  give  rise  to  an  end  or  final  product,  which 
may  be  either  a  known  dement  ot  some  unknown  etaaent  of 
very  slow  period  of  transformation.  Supposing,  as  seess 
probable,  that  the  expulsion  of  an  a  partide  towns  the  atomk 
weight  ot  an  element  by  four  units — the  atomic  wei^t  of 
helium— the  atomic  wdghts  of  each  of  the  products  ia  the 
uranium  and  radium  series  can  be  simply  calculated.  Siace 
uranium  expels  two  a  particles,  the  atomic  weight  of  the  not 
ray  product,  ionium,  is  238*5*8  or  230*5.  The  atomk  weigte 
of  radium  comes  out  to  be  266*5,  *■  number  in  good  agreemmt 
with  the  experimental  value.  Similariy  the  atomic  weigiu  of 
polonium  is  2x0*5,  and  that  of  the  final  product  after  the  tnos- 
formation  of  polonium  should  be  206*5.  This  value  b  very 
dose  to  the  atomic  wdght  of  lead,  and  indicates  that  this  sab- 
stance  is  the  find  product  of  the  transformation  of  radium. 

This  suggestion  was  first  put  forward  by  Boltwood  (40),  who 
has  collected  a  large  amount  of  evidence  bearing  on  this  sabjert 
Since  in  old  minerals  the  transformations  have  been  in  progress 
for  periods  of  time,  in  some  cases  measured  by  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years,  it  is  obvious  that  the  end  product,  if  a  stabk 
dement,  should  be  an  invariable  companion  of  the  radjoelemmt 
and  be  present  in  considerable  quantity.  Boltwood  has  sfaova 
that  lead  alwa3rs  occurs  in  radioactive  minerals,  and  in  macy 
cases  in  amount  about,  that  to  be  expected  from  their  nranhmi 
content  and  age.  It  is  difficult  to  settle  definitdy  this  very 
imiMrtant  problem  until  it  can  be  experimentally  shown  that 
radium  is  transformed  into  lead,  or,  what  should  prove  simpler 
in  practice,  that  polonium  changes  into  helium  and  lead.  Un- 
fortunately for  a  solution  of  thb  problem  within  a  i 
time,  a  very  large  quantity  of  polonium  would  be  1 
Mme.  Curie  and  Debieme  have  obtained  a  very  active  pre- 
paration.of  polonium  containing  about  iV^h  milligram  of  pare 
polonium.  Rutherford  and  Boltwood  and  Curie  and  Debiene 
have  both  independently  shown  that  polonium  produces  hdiura 
— ^a  result  to  be  expected,  since  it  emits  a  partides. 

Production  of  Hdium,—  In  1902  Rutherford  and  Soddy  sn;- 
gested  that  the  helium  which  is  invariably  found  in  radioaaive 
minerals  was  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  radioactive 
matter.  In  1903  Ramsay  and  Soddy  definitdy  showed  th^i 
helium  was  produced  by  radium  and  also  by  its  emanatioa. 
From  the  ot»erved  mass  of  the  a  partide,  it  seemed  probaUV 
from  the  first  that  the  a  partide  was  an  atom  of  hdiun*. 
This  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  the  work  of  Rutherford  aad 
Geiger  (41),  who  showed  that  the  d  particle  was  an  atom  of 
hdium  carrying  two  unit  charges  of  dectridty.  In  order  to 
prove  definitdy  this  relation,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  the 
a  partides,  quite  independently  of  the  active  matter  froa 
which  they  were  expelled,  gave  rise  to  hdium.  This  was  done 
by  Rutherford  and  Royds  (43),  who  allowed  the  a  particles 
from  a  large  quantity  of  emanation  to  be  fired  through  the 
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very  thin  gbn  walb  of  the  contaioing  tube.  The  collected 
particle  gave  tke  spectrum  of  helium,  showing,  without  doubt, 
that  the  a  particle  must  be  a  helium  atom. 

Since  the  a  particle  is  an  atom  of  helium,  all  radioactive 
matter  which  cxpeb  a  particles  must  give  rise  to  helium.  In 
agreement  witli  this,  Debieme  and  Giesel  have  shown  that 
actinium  as  well  as  radium  produces  helium.  Observations 
of  the  production  of  helium  by  radium  have  been  made  by 
Ramsay  and  Soddy,  Curie  and  Dewar,  Himstedt  and  others. 
The  rate  of  production  of  helium  per  gram  of  radium  was  first 
definitely  measured  by  Dewar  (43).  His  preliminary  measure- 
ments gave  a  value  of  134  cubic  mms.  of  helium  per  year  per 
gram  of  radium  and  its  products.  .Later  observations  extend- 
ing over  a  larger  interval  give  a  rate  of  production  about 
x68  cubic  mms  per  year.  As  a  resttlt  of  preliminary  measure- 
ments, Boltwood  and  Rutherford  (44)  have  found  a  growth 
of  163  cubic  mms.  per  year.  It  is  of  interest  to.  note  that  the 
rate  of  production  of  helium  by  radium  is  in  excellent  agreement 
with  the  value  calculated  theoretically.  From  their  work  of 
counting  the  particles  and  measuring  thdr  charge,  RutLcrford 
and  Gciger  showed  that  the  rate  of  production  of  helium  should 
be  158  cubic  mms.  per  year. 

Properties  oj  the  a  Rays, — ^Wc  have  seen  that  the  rays  are 
positively  charged  atoms  of  helium  projected  at  a  high  velocity, 
which  are  capable  of  penetrating  through  thin  metal  sheets 
and  several  centimetres  of  air.  Early  observations  indicated 
that  the  ionization  due  to  a  layer  of  radioactive  matter  decreased 
approximately  according  to  an  exponential  law  with  the  thick- 
ness of  the  absorbing  matter  placed  over  the  active  matter. 
The  true  nature  of  the  absorption  of  the  a  rays  was  first 
shown  by  Bragg  and  by  Bragg  and  Kleeman  (45).  The  active 
particles  projected  from  a  thin  film  of  active  matter  of  one 
kind  have  identical  vdodties,  and  are  able  to  ionize  the  air 
for  a  definite  distance,  termed  the  "  range  "  of  the  a  partide. 
It  was  found  that  the  ionization  per  centimetre  of  path  due 
to  a  narrow  pencil  of  a  rays  increases  with  the  distance  from 
the  active  matter,  at  first  slowly,  then  more  rapidly,  near  the 
end  of  the  range.  After  passing  through  a  maximum  value 
the  ionization  falls  off  rapidly  to  zero.  The  range  of  an  a 
particle  in  air  has  a  definite  value  which  can  be  accurately 
measured.  'If  a  uniform  screen  of  matter  is  placed  in  the  path 
of  the  pencil  of  rays  the  range  is  reduced  by  a  definite  amount 
proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  screen.  All  the  a  par- 
ticles have  their  velocity  reduced  by  the  same  amount  in  tlicir 
passage  through  the  screen.  The  ranges  in  air  of  the  a  rays 
from  the  various  products  of  the  radioelements  have  been 
measured.  The  ranges  for  the  different  products  vary  between 
2*8  cms.  and  8*6  cms. 

Bragg  has  shown  that  the  range  of  an  a  particle  in  different 
elements  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  sqiuire  roots  of  their 
atomic  wei^ts.  Using  the  photographic  method,  Rutherford 
(46)  showed  that  the  velocity  V  of  an  a  particle  of  range  R  cms. 
in  air  is  given  by  V—KCR+i-as),  where  K  is  a  constant.  In 
his  experiments  he  was  imable  to  detect  particles  which  had  a 
velocity  tower  than  8-8 Xio*  cms.  per  second.  Geiger  (47), 
using  the  scintillation  method,  has  recently  found  that  a 
particles  of  still  lower  velocity  can  be  detected  under  suitable 
conditions  by  the  scintillations  produced  on  a  zinc  sulphide 
screen.  He  has  found  that  the  connexion  between  velocity 
and  range  can  be  closely  expressed  by  V^KR,  where  K  is  a 
constant. 

On  account  of  the  great  energy  of  motion  of  the  a  particle, 
it  was  at  first  thought  that  it  pursued  a  rectilinear  path  in  the 
gas  without  appreciable  deflection  due  to  its  encounters  with 
the  molecules.  Geiger  (48)  has,  however,  shown  by  the  scintil- 
lation method  that  the  a  partidcs  are  scattered  to  a  marked 
extent  in  passing  through  matter.  The  scattering  increases 
with  the  atomic  weight  of  the  substance  traversed,  and  becomes 
more  marked  with  decreasing  velodty  of  the  a  partide.  A 
small  fraction  of  the  a  partidcs  falling  on  a  thick  screen  are 
deflected  through  more  than  a  right  angle,  and  emerge  again  on 
the  side  of  inddence. 


Rutherford  tod  Geiger  (49)  have  devised  an  dectrical  method 
of  counting  the  a  particles  expelled  from  radioactive  matter. 
The  a  partide  enters  through  a  small  opening  into,  a  metal 
tube  containing  a  gas  at  a  reduced  pressure.  The  ionization 
produced  by  the  a  particle  in  its  passage  through  the  gas  is 
magnified  several  thousand  times  by  the  movement  of  the 
ions  in  a  strong  electric  field.  In  this  way,  the  entrance  of  an 
a  particle  into  the  detecting  vessd'  is  shown  by  a  sudden  and 
krge  deflection  of  the  measuring  instnmient.  By  this  method, 
they  determined  that  3-4  X  xo'^  d  partides  are  ejected  per 
second  from  one  gram  of  radium  itself  and  from  each  of  its 
a  ray  products  in  equilibrium  with  it.  By  measuring  the 
charge  on  a  counted  number  of  a  partides,  it  was  found  that 
the  a  partide  carries  a  positive  charge  of  9*3  X  xo"^  electro- 
static units.  From  other  evidence,  it  is  known  that  this  must 
be  twice  the  fundamental  unit  of  charge  carried  by  the  hydrogen 
atom.  It  follows  that  this  unit  charge  is  4-65  X  xo~*<*  units. 
This  value  is  in  good  agreement  with  numerous  recent  deter- 
minations of  this  fundamental  quantity  by  other  methods. 
With  this  data,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  directly  the  values 
of  some  important  radioactive  data.  The  calculated  and 
observed  values  arc  given  bdow:— : 

Calculated.     Observed. 

Volume  of  the  emanation  in  cubic  milli- 
metres per  gram  of  radium  'SSj  '6 

Volume  of  helium  in  cubic  miliimetres  pro- 
duced per  year  per  gram  of  radium.       X58  X69 

Heating  effect  of  radium  per  gram  per  hour 

in  gram  calories 113  118 

Half-period  of  transformation  of  radium 

in  year  1760         aooo 

The  calculated  values  are  in  all  cases  in  good  agreement  with 
the  experimental  numbers. 

It  is  well  known  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  William  Crookes 
(50)  that  the  a  rays  produce  visible  scintillations  when  they 
fall  on  a  screen  of  phosphorescent  zinc  sulphide.  This  is  shown 
in  the  instrument  called  the  spinthariscope.  By  means  of  a 
suitable  microscope,  the  nxmiber  of  these  scintillations  on  a 
given  area  in  a  given  time  can  be  counted.  The  number  so 
obtained  is  practically  identical  with  the  number  of  a  partides 
inddent  on  the  screen,  determined  by  the  dectrical  method  of 
counting.  This  shows  that  each  a  partide  produces  a  visible 
flash  of  light  when  it  falls  on  a  suitable  zinc  sulphide  screen. 
The  scintillations  produced  by  a  rays  are  observed  in  certain 
diamonds,  and  their  number  has  been  counted  by  Regener  (51) 
and  the  charge  on  each  partide  has  been  deduced.  The  latter 
was  the  first  to  employ  the  scintillation  method  for  actual 
counting  of  a  particles.  Kinoshita  has  shown  that  the  number 
of  a  partides  can  also  be  counted  by  the  photographic  method, 
and  that  each  partide  must  produce  a  detectable  effect. 

Absorption  of  fi  Rays.— We  have  seen  that  the  fi  partides, 
which  are  emitted  from  a  number  of  radioactive  products,  carry 
a  negative  charge  and  have  the  same  small  mass  as  the  particles 
constituting  the  cathode  rays.  The*  vdodty  of  expulsion  and 
penetrating  power  of  the  0  rays  varies  widely  for  different 
products.  For  example,  the  rays  from  radium  B  are  very  easily 
absorbed,  while  some  of  the  rays  from  radium  C  are  of  a  very 
penetrating  type.  It  has  been  found  that  for  a  single  0  ray 
product,  the  partides  are  absorbed  according  to  an  exponential 
law  with  the  thickness  of  matter  traversed,  and  Hahn  has  made 
use  of  this  fact  to  isolate  a  number  of  new  products.  It  has  been 
generally  assumed  that  the  exponential  hiw  of  absorption  is  a 
criterion  that  the  fi  rays  are  all  expelled  at  the  same  speed.  In 
addition,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  0  partides  do  not 
decrease  much  in  vdodty  in  passing  through  matter.  Wilson 
has  recently  made  experimente  upon  homogeneous  fi  rays,  and 
finds  that  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  falls  off  in  some  cases 
according  to  a  linear  rather  than  to  an  exponential  law,  and  that 
there  is  undoubted  evidence  that  the  fi  particles  decrease  in 
velocity  in  traversing  matter.  Experiments  upon  the  absorption 
of  /?  rays  are  greatly  complicated  by  the  scattering  of  the  fi  rays 
in  their  encounters  with  the  molecules.  For  example,  if  a  pencil 
oifi  rays  falls  on  a  metal,  a  large  fraction  of  the  rays  are  scattered 
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sufficiently  to  emerge  on  the  side  of  incidence.  This  scattering 
of  the  /3  rays  has  been  investigated  by  Eve,  McLennan,  Schmidt, 
Crowther  and  others.  It  has  been  found  that  the  scattering 
for  different  chemical  elements  is  connected  with  their  atomic 
weight  and  their  position  in  the  periodic  table.  McCelland  and 
Schmidt  have  given  theories  to  accoimt  for  the  absorption  of 
0  rays  by  matter.  The  whole  problem  of  absorption  and  scatter- 
ing of  particles  by  substances  is  very  complicated,  and  the 
question  is  still  under  active  examination  and  discussion.  The 
negative  charge  carried  by  the  /3  rays  has  been  measured  by 
a  number  of  observers.  It  has  been  shown  by  Rutherford  and 
Makower  that  the  number  of  0  particles  expelled  per  second 
from  one  gram  of  radium  in  equilibrium  is  about  that  to  be  ex- 
pected if  each  atom  of  the  /§  ray  products  in  breaking  up 
emits  one  0  particle. 

Heat  Emission  of  Radioactive  Matter. — In  1903  it  was  shown 
by  Curie  and  Laborde  (52)  that  a  radium  compound  was  always 
hotter  than  the  surroimding  medium,  and  radiated  heat  at  a 
constant  rate  of  about  100  gram  calories  per  hour  per  gram  of 
radium.  The  rate  of  evolution  of  heat  by  radium  has  been 
measured  subsequently  by  a  number  of  observers.  The  Utest 
and  most  accurate  determination  by  Schweidler  and  Hess,  using 
about  half  a  gram  of  radium,  gave  118  gram  calories  *pdr  gram 
per  hour  (53).  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  evolution  of 
heat  by  radium  and  other  radioactive  matter  is  mainly  a  second- 
ary phenomenon,  resulting  mainly  from  the  expulsion  of  a 
particles.  Since  the  latter  have  a  large  kinetic  energy  and  are 
easily  absorbed  by  matter,  all  of  these  particles  are  stopped  in 
the  radium  itself  or  in  the  envelope  surrounding  it,  and  their 
energy  of  motion  is  transformed  into  heat.  On  this  view,  the 
evolution  of  heat  from  any  type  of  radioactive  matter  is  pro- 
portbnal  to  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  expelled  a  particles.  The 
view  that  the  heating  effect  of  radium  was  a  measure  of  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  a  particles  was  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
experiments  of  Rutherford  and  Barnes  (54).  They  showed  that 
the  emanation  and  its  products  when  removed  from  radium 
were  responsible  for  about  three-quarters  of  the  heating  effect 
of  radium  in  equilibrium.  The  heating  effect  of  the  radium 
emanation  decayed  at  the  same  rate  as  its  activity.  In  addition, 
it  was  found  that  the  ray  products,  viz.  the  emanation  radium 
A  and  radium  C,  each  gave  a  heating  effect  approximately 
proportional  to  their  activity.  Measurements  have  been  made 
on  the  heating  effect  of  uranium  and  thorium  and  of  pitch- 
blende and  polonium.  In  each  case,  the  evolution  of  heat  has 
been  shown  to  be  approximately  a  measure  of  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  a  particles. 

Experiments  on  the  evolution  of  heat  from  radiimi  and  its 
emanation  have  brought  to  light  the  enormous  amount  of 
energy  accompanying  the  transformation  of  radioactive  matter 
where  a  particles  are  emitted.  For  example,  the  emanation 
from  one  gram  of  radium  in  equilibrium  with  its  products  emits 
heat  initially  at  the  rate  of  about  90  gram  calories  per  hour. 
The  total  heat  emitted  during  its  transformation  is  about 
12,000  gram  calories.  Now  the  initial  volume  of  the  emanation 
from  one  gram  of  radium  is  -6  cubic  millimetres.  Consequently 
one  cubic  centimetre  of  emanation  during  its  life  emits  2  X  10^ 
gram  calories.  Taking  the  atomic  weight  of  the  emanation  as 
222,  one  gram  of  the  enianation  emits  during  its  life  a  X  xc^ 
gram  calories  of-  heat.  This  evolution  of  heat  is  enormous 
compared  with  that  emitted  in  any  known  chemical  reaction. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  total  emission  of  energy 
from  any  type  of  radioactive  matter  during  its  transformation 
is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  for  the  emanation.  The 
atoms  of  matter  must  consequently  be  regarded  as  containing 
enormous  stores  of  energy  which  are  only  released  by  the  dis- 
integration of  the  atom. 

A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  measuring  the 
amount  of  the  thorium  and  radium  emanation  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  in  determining  the  quantity  of  radium  and  thorium 
distributed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  information 
already  obtained  has  an  important  bearing  on  geology  and 
atmospheric  electricity. 
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RADIOLARIA,  so  called  by  E.  Haeckel  in  1862  (Polycystina, 
by  C.  G.  Ehrenberg,  1838),  the  jiame  given  to  Marine  Saroodina, 
in  which  the  cytoplasmic  body  gives  off  numerous  fine  radiadag 
pseudopods  (rarely  anastomosing)  from  its  surface,  and  a 
provided  with  a  chitinous  "central  capsule,"  surroundzns 
the  inner  part  which  encloses  the  nucleus,  the  inner  and  outer 
cytoplasm  communicating  through  cither  one  or  three  aper- 
tures or  numerous  pores  in  the  capsule.  The  extracapsokr 
cytoplasm  is  largely  transformed  into  a  gelatinous  sabstance 
("  calynmia  "),  through  which  a  granular  network  of  pksm 
passes  to  form  a  continuous  layer  bearing  the  pseud^wds  at  the 
surface;  this  gelatinous  layer  is  full  of  laige  vacuoles,  '*  alveoli," 
as  in  other  pelagic  Sarcodina  (Heliozoa,  q.v.)^  Globigerinidae. 
&c.,  among  Foraminifera  (q.v.).  The  protoplasm  may  cootaia 
oil-globules,  pigment-grains,  reserve-grains  and  crystals.  There 
is  frequently  a  skeleton  present,  either  of  silica  (pure  or  coctaia- 
ing  a  certain  amount  of  organic  admixture),  or  of  *'  aranthin  " 
(possibly  a  proteid,  allied  to  vitellin,  but  regarded  by  W. 
Schewiakoff  as  a  hydrated  silicate  of  cdcium  and  aluminiuo); 
never  calcareous  or  arenaceous.  The  skeleton  may  coosist  of 
spicules,  isolated  or  more  or  less  compacted,  or  form  a  latticed 
shell,  which,  in  correlation  with  the  greater  resistance  of  its 
substance,  is  of  lighter  and  more  elegant  structure  than  in  the 
Foraminifera.  The  alveoli  contain  a  liquid,  which,  as  shova 
by  Brandt,  is  rich  in  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  proportion  to  its 
abundance  may  become  much  lighter  than  sea-water;  and 
possibly  the  gelatinous  substance  of  the  calymma  is  also  fi^er 
than  the  medium.    In  Acantharia  the  protoplasm  at  the  bax 
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of  tht  projecting  spines  is  often  differentiated  into  a  bundle  of 
fibres  convergingon  to  the  spines  some  way  up  (distally);  these, 
comparable  to  the  myonemes  of  Infusoria  (g.v.),  &c.,  and  termed 
*'  myophrisks  ",  possibly  serve  to  drag  outwards  the  surface 
and  so  extend  it,  with  concurrent  dilatation  of  the  alveoli,  and 
lower  the  ^>ecific  gravity  of  the  animal.  In  this  group  also  a 
thick  temporary  flagellum  "  sarcoflagellum  "  may  be  formed, 
apparently  by  the  coalescence  of  a  number  of  pseudopodia. 
The  pigmented  mass  or  "  phaeodium  "  in  the  ectoplasm  of 
Phaeodaria  appears  to  be  an  excretory  product,  formed  within 
the  central  capsule  and  passing  immediately  outwards;  a  similar 
uniform  deposit  of  pigmented  granules  occurs  in  the  Colloid 
species,  TkalasskoUa  nucleaia.  The  wall  of  the  central  cap- 
sule is  simple  in  the  Spumellaria,  but  formed  of  two  layers 
in  the  Nassellaria  and  Phaeodaria.  In  the  Nassellaria  the 
oscule  is  simply  a  perforated  area,  and  a  cone  of  differentiated 
fibres  in  the  intracapsular  cytoplasm  has  its  base  on  it:  it  is 
termed  the  "porocone,"  and  the  fibres  may  possibly  be  muscular 
(myonemes).  In  Phaeodaria,  the  inner  membrane  at  each  oscule 
is  prolonged  through  the  outer  into  a  tube  ("proboscis"): 
the  outer  membrane  of  the  principal  oscule  forms  a  large  radially 


Fig.  l.—TkalassicoUa  pdagica,  Haeckel;  CK,  central  capsule; 
EP.  extracapsular  protoplasm;  al,  alveoli,  liquid-holding  vacuoles 
in  the  protoplasm  similar  to  those  of  Heliozoa.  Hastigerina,  &c. : 
ps.  pseudopodia.  The  minute  unlettered  dots  are  the  "  yellow 
cells." 

striated  circular  plate,  the  "astropyle,"  or  "operculum?* 
The  innermost  shell  of  some  with  concentric  shells  may  lie 
"Within  the  central  capsule,  or  even  within  the  nucleus;  this  is 
due  to  the  growth  of  these  organs  after  the  initial  shell  is  formed, 
so  that  they  pass  out  by  lobes  through  the  latticed  openings 
of  the  embryonic  shell,  which  lobes  ultimately  coalesce  outside 
the  embryonic  chamber,  and  so  come  finally  to  invest  it  (fig. 
III.  17).  In  some,  a  symbiosis  occurs  with  Zooxantkella, 
Brandt,  a  Flagellate  of  the  group  Chrysomadineae,  which 
in  the  resting  state  inhabits  the  extracapsular  cytoplasm 
growing  and  dividing  freely  therein,  and  only  (under  study) 
becoming  free  and  flagellate  on  the  death  of  the  host  (fig.  in. 
4,  6-13).  The  Silicoflagcllata  or  Dictyochidae,  also  possessing 
a  vegetable  colouring  matter,  but  with  a  skeleton  of  impure 
silica  (like  that  of  Phaeodaria),  may  pass  some  of  their  lives  in 
symbiosis  with   Radiolaria. 

Living  Radiolaria  were  first  observed  and  partially  described 
by  W.  J.  Tilesius  in  1803-6  and  1814,  by  W-  Baird  in  1830, 
and  by  C.  G.  Ehrenberg  in  183 1,  as  luminous  organisms  in  the 
sea;  F.  J.  F.  Meyen  in  1834  recognized  their  animal  character 
and  the  siliceous  nature  of  their  spicules.  Ehrenberg  a  little  later 
described  a  large  number  of  Nassellarian  skeletons  under  the 


name  of  Polycystina  (1838),  but  without  more  than  a  very 
slight  knowledge  of  a  few  living  forms.  T.  H.  Huxley  in  1851 
made  the  first  adequate  study  of  the  living  animal,  and  was 
followed  by  Joh.  Miiller  in  the  same  decade.  £.  Haeckel  began 
his  publications  in  x86a,  and  in  two  enormous,  abundantly 
illustrated,  systematic  works,  besides  minor  publications,  has 
dealt  exhaustively  with  the  cytology,  classification,  and  distri- 
bution of  the  class.  Next  in  value  come  the  contributions 
of  Richard  Hertwig  (largely  developmental),  besides  those  ot 
L.  Cienkowsky,  Karl  Brandt  and  A.  Borgert,  while  to  F. 
Dreyer  and  V.  HIcker  we  owe  valuable  studies  on  the  physical 
relations  of  the  skeleton. 
Our  classification  is  taken  from  Haeckel. 

A.  Spumellaria,  Haeclc  (Perinrlaea,  Hertwig).  Central  capsule 
pterforated  with  numerous  evenly  distributed  pores.  Skeleton 
siliceous,  latticed  or  of  detached  spicules,  or  absent.  Form 
homaxonic  or  with  at  least  three  planes  of  symmetry  intersecting 
at  right  angles,  rarely  irregular  or  spiral,  sometimes  (ormmg  colonies, 
t.e.  with  several  central  capsules  in  a  common  external  cytoplasm. 


Flo.  II.— £«cyr^ittiii  cramioides,  Haeck.;  one  of  the  Nassellari. 
Entire  animal  as  seen  in  the  living  condition.  The  central  capsule 
is  hidden  by  the  beehive-shaped  Aliceous  shell  within  which  it  b 
kxlged. 

I.  Skeleton  of  detached  spicules,  or  absent. 

Fam.  I.  COLLOIDEA.  Skeleton  absent.  ThalassicoUcUuxl, 
(figs.  I.  and  III.  i);  Thatassopkysa,  Haeck.; 
Cotlosoum,  Haeck.  (fig.  iii.  3-5.  15.  16); 
Actissa,  Haeck. 

Fam.  3.    Beloidea.     Skeleton     spicular.     Spkaerotoum, 
Haeck.;   Raphidozoum,  Haeck.' 
II.  Skeleton  latticed  or  spongy-reticulate. 

Fam.  3.  Sphaeroidea.  Skeleton  homaxial,  sometimes 
colonial.  CoUospkaera,  Mull.;  Halumma, 
Ehrb.;  Actinomma,  Haeck.  (fig.  ill.  17), 
showing  concentric  latticed  shells,  the  smallest 
intranuclear,  all  connected  by  radial  spines; 
Spongosphaera,  Haeck.  (fig.  iv.  8);  HeliO' 
sphaera,  Haeck.  (fig.  iiu  I4). 

Fam.  4.  Prunoidea.  Skeleton  a  jjrolate  spheroid  or 
cylinder  of  circular  section,  sometimes  con- 
stricted like  a  dice-box. 

Fam.  5.  DiscoiDEA.  Shell  flattened,  of  circular  plan, 
rarely  becoming  spiral. 

Fam.  6.    Larcoidea.     Shell   with    three    unequal    axes. 

elliptical  in  the  plane  of  any  two,  more  rarely. 

becoming  irregular  or  spiral. 

B.    Acantharia,     Haeck.     (Actipylaei,     Hertw.).    Skeleton  of 

spicules  of  acanthm  radiatii^  from  a  centre,  and  usually  twenty. 
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disposed  on  five  successive  zones  of  four  on  alternating  meridians, 
the  zones  corresponding  to  eouator,  tropics  and  circumpolar  circles 
on  the  globe;  pores  of  central  capsule  in  scattered  groups. 


Fam. 


AcTiNELiDA.      Spines 
twenty,     insularly 


more    than 
LitMophus, 


Fam.  3. 


Fam.  5. 


numerous, 

twenty,     iiregularlv     grouped^ 

Haeck. ;  Xiphacantka,  Haeclc 
Fam.  2.    AcANTHONiDA.    Spines  twenty,  simple,  usually 

equal.    Acanthonutra,  J.  Mdll.  (fig.  iv.  6,  7); 

Aslrdoncke,  Haeclc;     Amphiloncke^     Haeck. 

(fig.  III.  18). 
Sphaerophractida:   Spines  equal,    branching 

and   often   coalescing   into  a   latticed   Aell, 

homaxonic. 
Fam.  4.    Prunophractida:    Branching  spines  coalescing 

into  a  latticed  shell  which  is  elongated  and 

elliptical  in  at  least  one  plane. 

C.  NasseUaria,  Haeck.  (Mononrlaea,  Hertw.).  Silico-skeleul 
Radiolaria  in  which  the  central  capsule  is  typically  monaxonic  (cone- 
shaped),  with  a  single  perforate  area  (pore-plate)  placed  on  the  basal 
face  of  the  cone;  the  membrane  of  the  capsule,  the  nucleus  single; 
the  skeleton  is  extracapsular,  and  forms  a  scaffold-like  or  beehive- 
like  structure  of  monaxonic  form,  a  tripod  or  calthrop,  a  sagittal 
ring,  or  a  combination  of  these. 

Fam.  I.  Nassoidba.  Haeck.  Skeleton  absent.  Cystidium, 
Haeck. 

Fam.  2.  Plectida,  Haeck.  Skeleton  formed  of  a  single 
branching  spicule,  a  tripod  or  usually  a  4- 
radiate  calthrop,  its  oranches  sometimes 
reticulate.  Genera:  Plagiacantkat  Haeck.; 
Plegmatium,  Haeck. 

Fam.  5.  Spyroidea.  Shell  latticed  around  the  sagittal 
ring  ("  cephalis "),  sometimes  with  a  tower 
chamber  added. 

Fam.  4.  BoTRiDBA,  Haeck.  Shell  latticed,  composed  of 
several  chambers  agglomerated  without  definite 
order;  a  single  central  capsule.  Genera: 
Botryocyrtis,  Haeclc ;  Lithobotrys,  Haeclc 
Cyrtoidea,  Haeclc  Skeleton  a  monaxonic  or 
triradiate  shell,  or  continuous  piece  (beehive- 
shaped).  Genera:  Halicalyptra,  Haeck.; 
Eucyrtidium,  Haeclc  (fig.  11.);  Catpocanium, 
Haeck.  (fig.  iv.  3). 

Fam.  6.  Stepmoidea,  Haeck.  Skeleton  a  sa^ttal  ring 
continuous  with  the  branched  spicule,  and 
sometimes  growing  out  into  other  rings  or 
branches.  Genera:  Acanthodesmia,  Haeck.; 
Zygostephanus,  Haeck.;  Lilkocircta,  Haeck. 
(hg.  IV.  1). 

D.  Phteodaria,  Haeck.  (Tripylaea,  Hertw.).  Radiolaria  of 
cruciate  symmetry,  prolonged  into  tubular  processes  with  three 
oscula  to  the  central  capsule,  one  inferior,  the  principal,  and  two 
symmetrically  placed  on  either  side  of  the  opposite  pole;  skeleton 
of  spicules,  a  network  of  hollow  filaments,  or  a  minutely  alveolate 
shell,  of  a  combination  of  silica  with  organic  substance;  extra- 
capsular protoplasm  containine  in  front  of  the  large  oscule  an 
agglomeration  of  dusky  purpCsh  or  greenish  pigment  ("  phae- 
odium  "). 

Fam.  I.  Phaeocystida,  Haeck.  Siliceous  skeleton  absent 
or  of  separate  needles.  Genera:  Aulacantha, 
Haeck. ;   Thalassoptancta,  Haeck. 

Fam.  3.  Phaeosphaerida.  Spicules  united  into  a 
latticed  shell.  Genera:  Aulosphaera,  Haeck. 
(fig.  IV.  9);  AnlopUgma,  Haeck.;  Canna- 
cantha,  Haeck. 

Fam.  3.  Phabocromida,  Haeck.  Shell  continuous, 
traversed  by  fine  canals  or  finely  alveolate, 
provided  with  at  least  one  pylome.  Genera: 
Challengeria,  Wyv.,  Thomson;  Lithogromia, 
Haeck. 

Fam.  4.  Piiaeoconchida.  Shell  as  in  Phaeosphaerida, 
but  of  two  symmetrical  halves  (valves),  which 
meet  in  the  pfane  of  the  three  oscules  ("  frontal  " 
of  Hacckel,  who  terms  the  plane  of  symmetry 
through  the  shells  "  sagittal  ").  Genera:  Con- 
chidium,  Haeck.;  Co^odendntm,  Haeck. 
(fig.  IV.  4). 

rhe  following  passages  may  be  repeated  here  from  Sir  E.  Ray 
Lankcster's  article  "  Protozoa "  in  the  9th  edition  of  this 
Encyclopaedia: — 

"  The  important  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  central  capsule 
of  different  Radiolaria  were  first  shown  by  Hertwig,  who  also  dis- 
covered that  the  spines  of  the  Acanthometridea  consist  not  of 
silica  but  of  an  organic  compound  (but  see  above).  In  view  of 
this  latter  fact  and  of  the  peculiar  numerical  and  architectural 
features  of  the  Acanthometrici  skeleton,  it  seems  proper  to  separate 
them  altogether  from  the  other  Radiolaria.  The  Pcripylaea  may 
be  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  the  Radiolarian  pedigree,  and 
have  given  rise  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Acanthometridea.  which 
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Fig.  III.— Radiolaria.  I.  Central  capsule  of  ThaUssioBa 
nucUata,  Huxley,  in  radial  section,  a,  the  Urge  nucleus  (Binnot- 
bl&schen);  b,  corpuscular  structures  of  the  intracapsular  proto- 
plasm containing  concretions;  c,  wall  of  the  capsule  (membnnoos 
shell),  showing  the  fine  radial  pore-canals;  J,  nucleolar  fiibccs 
(chromatin  substance)  of  ^he  nucleus.  a.  x.  Catltaetam 
inerme,  J.  MOIler,  two  different  forms  of  cokmtes,  of  the  natural 
size.  ^  A.  Central  capsule  from  a  colony  of  CMovmm  imerme, 
showing  the  intracapsular  protoplasm  and  nucleus.  bfx>keii  up 
into  a  number  of  spores,  the  germs  of  swarm-spores  or  flaeellobe; 
each  encloses  a  crystalline  rod.  c,  yellow  cells  lying  in  the  extra- 
capsular  protoplasm.  5.  A  small  cotony  of  Cmosomm  imtnat, 
magnified  25  diameters,  a,  alveoli  (vacuoles)  of  the  crtra- 
capsular  protoplasm;  h,  central  capsules,  each  containing  besides 
protoplasm  a  large  oil-globule.  6-13.  Yellow  cells  of  varkws 
Radiolaria:  6,  normal  yellow  cell;  7.  8,  division  with  formatka 
of  transverse  septum;  9,  a  modified  condition  accordiag  to 
Brandt;-  10,  division  of  a  yellow  celt  into  four:  11.  aoiocbcad 
condition  of  a  yellow  cell  from  the  body  of  a  dead  Sphaeronwi . 
12.  a  similar  cell  in  process  of  division;  13.  a  yellow  oeO  the 
protoplasm  of  which  is  creeping  out  of  its  cellulose  ecvefepe. 
14.  Heliospkaera  inermis,  Haeck.,  living  example:  a.  nuclet»: 
b,  central  capsule;  c,  siliceous  basket-work  skeleton.  15 
Two  swarro-aporQt  (flagellulac)    of  CMotoum    intrwu^   set  free 
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from  such  a  central  capnile  m  that  drawn  in  4;  each  oontmint 
a  crystal  b  and  a  nucleus  a.  16.  ^  Two  swarm-spores  of  CoUo- 
woum  inermt,  of  the  second  land,  viz.  devoid  of  crvstals,  and  of 
two  sixes,  a  microspore  and  a  microspore.  They  nave  been  set 
free  from  centcal  capsules  with  contents  of  a  different  appearance 
from  that  drawn  m  4.  a,  nucleus.  17.  Acttnomuta  astera- 
■  cantkioH,  Haeck.;  one  of  the  Peripvlaea.  Entire  animal  in 
optical  sectioa.  a,  nucleus;  b,  wall  o£  the  central  capsule; 
e,  innermost  sfliceous  ^eU  enclosed  in  the  nucleus;  e^,  middle 
shell  lying  within  the  central  capsule;  c*.  outer  shell  lying  in  the 
extracapmlar  protoplasm.  Four  radial  siliceous  spines  holding 
the  three  spherical  fhells  together  are  seen.  The  radial  fibrilla-! 
tion  of  the  protoplasm  and  the  fine  extracapsular  pseudopodia  are 
to  be  noted.  18.  Ampkihnche  messanensu,  Haeck.;  one  o£  the 
Acanthometridea.   Entire  animal  as  seen  living. 
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Fig.  IV. — Radiolaria.  I.  Litkocircus  annuiaris,  Hertwis;  one 
of  the  Monopylaea.  Whole  animal  in  the  living  state  (optical 
section);  a,  nucleus;  b,  wall  of  the  central  capsule;  c,  yellow 
cells;  df  perforated  area  of  the  central  caiMule  (Monopvlaea). 
2.  Cysttdium  inerme.  Hertwiff:  one  of  the  Monopylaea.  Living 
animal  An  example  of  a  Monopylaeon  destitute  of  skeleton. 
a,  nucleus;  b,  capsule-wall;  c,  yellow  cells  in  the  extracapsular 
protoplasm.  3.  Carpocanium  diadema,  Haeck.;  optical 
aectioo  d  the  beehive-shaped  shell  to  show  the  form  and  position 


of  the  protopfamic  body,  a,  the  tri-lobed  nucleus;  b,  the 
siliceous  shell:  c.  oil-alobules;  d,  the  perforate  area  (pore-plate) 
of  the  central  capsuw.  4.  Cododendrum  tTodUimum,  Haeck.; 
living  animal,  complete;  one  of  the  Tripylaea.  a,  the  character- 
btic  dark  pigment  (phaeodium)  surrounding  the  central  capsule  b. 
The  peculiar  branched  siliceous  skeleton,  consisting  <^  hollow 
fibres,  and  the  expanded  pseudopodia  are  seen.  5.  Central 
capsule  of  one  of  the  Tripylaea,  isolated,  showing  a,  the  nucleus; 
6.  c,  the  inner  and  the  outer  laminae  of  the  capsule  wall;  d,  the 
chief  or  polar  aperture;  c.  c,  the  two  secondary  apertures. 
6,  7.  Acamlkowutra  claparedei^  Haeck.  7  shows  the  animal  in 
optical  section,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  characteristic  meeting  of  the 
spines  at  the  central  point  as  in  all  Acanthometridea;  6  shows  the 
transition  from  the  uninuclear  to  the  multinuclear  condition  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the  large  nucleus,  a,  small  nuclei;  b,  large 
fragmentt  01  the  single  nudeus;  c,  wall  of  the  central  capsule; 
d,  extracapsular  ielly  (not  protc^lasm);  c,  peculiar  intracapsular 
yellow  cells.  8.  Spongospkaera  streptacanUia,  Haeck.;  one 
of  the  Peripylaea.  Siliceous  skeleton  not  quite  completely  drawjh 
on  the  right  side,  o,  the  spherical  extracapsular  shell  (compare 
fig.  m.  17),  supporting  very  large  radial  spines  which  are  con- 
nected by  a  l^ngy  network  of  siliceous  fibres.  9.  Aulo' 
spkaera  ekganlissima,  Haeck.;  one  of  the  Phaeodaria.  Half  of 
the  spherical  siliceous  skeleton. 


retain  the  archaic  structure  of  the  central  capsule  whilst  developing 
a  peculiar  skeleton,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  Monopylaea  and 
Phaeodaria,  which  have  modified. the  capsule  but  retained  the 
siliceous  skeleton. 


''The  occanonal  total  absence  of  any  siliceous  or  acanthinous 
skeleton  does  not  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  classificatory  importance, 
since  skeletal  elements  occur  in  close  allies  of  those  very  few  forms 
which  are  totally  devoid  of  skeleton.  Similarly  it  docs  not  appear 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  significance  that  some  forms  (Polycyttaria) 
form  colonies,  instead  of  the  central  capsules  separating  from  one 
another  after  fission  has  occurred. 

"  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  skeleton  of  nlex  or  acanthin 
does  not  correspond  to  the  shell  of  other  Sarcodina,  which  appean 
rather  to  be  represented  by  the  membranous  central  capsule.  The 
skeleton  does,  however,  appear  to  correspond  to  the  spicules  of 
Heliozoa,  and  there  is  an  unaeniable  affinity  between  such  a  form  as 
Clathrulina  and  the  Sphaerid  Peripylaea  (such  as  Hcliosphaera. 
fig.  III.  14).  The  Radiolaria  are,  however,  a  very  strongly  marked 
grcnp,  (definitely  separated  from  all  other  ^rcodina  by  the 
mt  ■■■':'.,[■,  A .  central  capsule  sunk  in  their  protoplasm.  Their 
'iter  se  do  not  affect  thdr  essential  structure.  The  varia- 
>  hemical  composition  of  the  skeleton  and  in  the  perfora- 
ipsule  do  not  appear  superficially.  The  most  obvious 
Inch  they  differ  from  one  another  relate  to  the  form  and 
I  the  skeleton,  a  part  of  the  organism  so  little  character- 
^up  that  it  may  be  wanting  altogether.  It  is  not 
lar  the  form-spedes  and  form-genera  which  have  been 
'  L  in  such  profusion  by  Haeckel  as  the  result  of  a  study  <^ 
I  are  permanent  {t^.  relatively  pemoanent)  physio- 
s.  There  is  no  doubt  that  very  many  are  local  and 
aricties,  or  even  merely  stages  of  growth,  of  a  rin^^le 
ies.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  species  discrimm- 
he  shell-bearing  Reticulaina.  It  must  not  be  supposed. 
t  leas  importance  u  to  be  attached  to  the  distinguishing 
I  of  such  forms  because  we  are  not  able  to  assert  that 

i  lanent  species. 

' '  The  sireaming  of  the  grantdes  of  the  protoplasm  has  been  observed 
in  the  pseudopodia  of  Kadiolana  as  in  those  of  Heliozoa  and 
Reticularia;  it  has  also  been  seen  in  the  deeper  protoplasm;  and 
granules  have  been  definitely  seen  to  pass  through  the  pores  of  the 
central  capsule  from  the  intracapsular  to  the  extracapsular  proto- 
-* — n.  A  feeble  vibrating  movement  of  the  pseudopodia  has 
,    occasionally  noticed. 

"The  produOum  of  svnrm-spores  ha»  been  observed  only  in 
Acanthomctra  and  in  the  Polycyttaria  and  Thalasstcollidae,  and 
only  in  the  two  latter  groups  have  any  detailed  observations  been 
made.  Two  distinct  processes  of  swarm-spore  production  have' 
been  observed  by  Cienkowski,  confirmed  by  Hertwi^,— dis- 
tinguished by  the  character  of  the  resulting  spores,  which  are 
called  •  crysulligerous '  and  *  isospores '  (fig.  lu.  15)  in  the  one 
case,  and  'dimorphous'  or  'anisospores  in  the  other  (fig.  ill. 
16).  In  both  processes  the  nucleated  protoplasm  within  the  central 
captule  breaks  up  by  a  more  or  leas  regular  cell-division  into  small 
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pieces,  the  details  of  the  protess  differing  a  little  in  the  two  cases. 
In  those  Individuals  which  produce  oyBtalligerous  swarm-spores, 
each  spore,  encloses  a  small  crystal  (fig.  1 1 1. 15).  On  the  other  hand, 
in  those  individuals  which  produce  dimorphous  swarm-stXMres,  the 
contents  of  the  capsule  (which  in  both  instances  are  set  free  by  its 
natural  rupture)  are  seen  to  consist  of  individuals  of  two  sizes, 
'  megaspores '  and  *  microspores,'  neither  of  which  contain 
crystals  (fig.  in.  16).  The  further  development  of  the  spores  has 
not  been  oraerved  in  either  case.  Both  processes  have  been  observed 
in  the  same  species,  and  it  is  suggested  that  there  is  an  alternation 
of  sexual  and  asexual  generations,  the  crystalligerous  spores  develop- 
ing directly  into  adults,  which  in  their  turn  produce  in  their  central 
cainules  dimorphous  swarm-spores  (megaspores  and  microspores), 
which  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  observed  in  the  Volvodnean 
Flagellata  copulate  (permanently  fuse)  with  one  another  (the  Iat^t 
with  the  smaller)  before  pnxxeding  to  develop.  The  adults  resulting 
from  this  process'  would,  it  is  suggested,  produce  in  their  turn 
crystalligerous  swarm-spores.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  observa- 
tions to  support  this  hypothetical  scheme  of  a  life-history. 

"  Fusion  or  conjugation  of  adult  Radiolaria,  whether  preliminary 
to  swarm-spore-productlon  or  independently  of  it,  has  not  been 
observed — this  affording  a  distinction  between  them  and  Heliosoa. 

"  Simple  fission  of  the  central  capsule  of  adult  individuals,  pre- 
ceded of  course  by  nuclear  lesion,  and  subsequently  of  the  whole 
protoplasmic  mass,  has  been  observed  in  several  genera  of  Acan- 
tharia  and  Phaeodaria,  and  is  probabljr  a  jgieneral  method  of  repro- 
duction in  the  group.  In  Spumdlaria  it  gives  rise  to  colonial 
*  PolycYttarian '  forms  when  the  extracapsular  prqtoplashi  does 
not  divide. 

"  The  siliceous  shells  of  the  Radiolaria  are  found  abundantljr  in 
.  certain  rocks  from  Palaeozoic  times  onwards.  They  furnish, 
together  with  Diatoms  and  Sponge  spicules,  the  nlica  which  has 
been  segregated  as  flint  in  the  Chalk  formation.  They  are  present 
in  ouantity  (as  much  as  10%)  in  the  Atlantic  ooze,  and  in  the 
celebrated  '  Barbados  earth '  (a  Tertiary  deposit)  are  the  chief 
components." 

BiBLiocRAPHT. — ^The  most  important  systematic  works  are 
those  of  E.  Haeckel,  Die  Radiolarien  (1862-87).  and  the  "  Report  " 
on  the  Radiolaria  of  the"  ChaUen»er  "  Expedition  (vol.  xviii.,  1887), 
which  contains  full  lis^  of  the  older  literature.  Among  the  most 
important  recent  studies  we  cite  K.  Brandt,  "  Die  Koloniebildenden 
Radiolarien  "  in  Fauna  and  Flora  des  Golfes  von  NeapH,  xii.  (1885); 
A.  Borgert  in  Zeitsckrift  f.  WissenschafUicke  Zodogie,  li.  (1891),  and 
Zoolottsche  Jakrbacher  iAnatomie),  xiii.  (1900J;  F.  Dreyer  in 
Jenducher  Zeitsckr.,  xix.  (189a);  V.  HScker  in  Zeitsch.  f.  Wiss. 
Zool.,  Ixxxiii.  (1905).  (M.  Ha.) 

RADIOMETER.  It  had  been  remaiked  at  various  times, 
amongst  others  by  Fresnel,  that  bodies  delicately  suspended 
within  a  partial  vacuum  are  subject  to  apparent  repulsion  by 
radiation.  The  question  was  definitely  investigated  by  Sir  W. 
Crookes,  who  had  found  that  some  delicate  weighings  in  vacuo 
were  vitiated  by  this  cause.  It  appeared  that  a  surface  black- 
ened so  as  to  absorb  the  radiant  energy  directed  on  it  was 
repelled  relatively  to  a  polished  surface.  He  constructed  an 
apparatus  in  illustration,  which  he  called  a  radiometer  or  light- 
miU,  by  pivoting  a  vertical  axle  carrying  equidistant  vertical 
vanes  inside  an  exhausted  glass  bulb,  one  side  of  each  vane 
being  blackened  and  the  other  side  bright,  the  blackened  sides 
all  pointing  the  same  way  round  the  axle.  When  the  rays 
of  the  sun  or  a  candle,  or  dari^  radiation  from  a  warm  body, 
are  incident  on  the  vanes,  the  dark  side  of  each  vane  is  repelled 
more  than  the  bright  side,  and  thus  the  vanes  are  set  into 
rotation  with  accelerated  speed,  which  becomes  uhifoim  when 
the  forces  produced  by  the  radiation  are  balanced  by  the 
friction  of  the  pivot  and  of  the  residual  air  in  the  globe.  The 
name  radiometer  arose  from  an  idea  that  the  final  steady  speed 
of  rotation  might  be  utilized  as  a  rough  measure  of  the  intensity 
of  the  exciting  radiation. 

The  problem  of  the  cause  of  these  striking  and  novel  pheno- 
mena at  first  produced  considerable  perplexity.  A  preliminary 
question  was  whether  the  mechanical  impulsion  was  a  direct 
effect  of  the  light,  or  whether  the  radiation  only  set  up  internal 
stresses,  acting  in  and  through  the  residual  air,  between  the 
vanes  and  the  walls  of  the  enclosure.  The  answer  to  this  was 
found  experimentally  by  Arthur  Schuster,  who  stispended 
the  whole  instrument  in 'delicate  equilibrium,  and  observed 
the  effect  of  introducing  the  radiation.  If  the  light  exerted 
direct  impulsion  on  the  vanes,  their  motion  would  gradually 
drag  the  case  round  after  them,  by  reason  of  the  friction  of 
.the  residual  air  in  the  bulb  and  of  the  pivot.    On  the  other 


hand,  if  the  effects  arose  from  balanced  stresses  set  op  i 
the  globe  by  the  radiation,  the  effects  on  the  vanes  and  <m  the 
case  would  be  of  the  nature  of  action  and  reaction,  so  that  the 
establishment  of  motion  of  the  vanes  in  one  directioo  would 
involve  impulsion  of  the  case  in  the  opposite  directioD;  but 
when  the  motion  became  steady  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
torque  either  on  the  vanes  or  on  the  case,  and  the  Utter  would 
therefore  come  back  to  its  previous  position  of  equSibrram; 
finally,  when  the  light  was  turned  off,  the  decay  of  the  modoB 
of  the  vanes  woiild  involve  impulsion  of  the  case  in  the  directioo 
of  their  motion  until  the  moment  of  the  restoring  torque  arisii^ 
from  the  suspension  of  the  case  had  absorbed  tfae  angular 
momentum,  in  the  system.  Experiment  showed  that  the  latter 
prediction  was  what  happened.  The  important  part  pbycd 
by  the  residual  air  in  the  globe  had  also  been  deduced  hj 
Osborne  Reynolds  from  observing  that  on  turning  off  tht 
light,  the  vanes  came  to  rest  very  much  sooner  than  the  frictka 
of  the  pivot  alone  would  account  for;  in  fact,  the  rapid  soh- 
sidence  is  an  illustration  of  MaxweU's  great  theoretical  dis- 
covery that  viscosity  in  a  gas  (as  also  diffusion  both  of  beat 
and  of  the  gas  itself)  is  sensibly  independent  of  the  density. 
Some  phenomena  of  retardation  in  the  production  of  the  tStci 
had  led  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  and  Sir  W.  Crookes  to  thcaaniE  gesexal 
conclusion. 

The  origin  of  these  phenomena  was  recognbed,  amoog 
the  first  by  O.  Reynolds,  and  by  P.  G.  Tait  and  J.  Dewar,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  the  constitution  of  gaseous 
media.  The  temperature  of  a  gas  is  measured  by  the  mean 
energy  of  translation  of  its  molecules,  which  are  independeat 
of  each  other  except  during  the  brief  intervals  of  coUisba; 
and  collision  of  the  separate  molecules  with  the  Uacke&ed 
surface  of  a  vane,  warmed  by  the  radiation,  imparts  beat  to 
them,  so  that  they  reboimd  from  it  with  greats  velodty  thaa 
they  approached.  This  increase  of  velodty  implies  an  increase 
of  the  reaction  on  the  surface,  the  bUtck  side  of  a  vane  being 
thus  pressed  with  greater  force  than  the  bright  aide.  In  air 
of  considerable  density  the  mean  free  path  of  a  molecuk, 
between  its  collisions  with  other  molecules,  is  exceedingly 
small,  and  any  such  increase  of  gaseous  pressure  in  front  of  the 
black  surface  would  be  immediately  neutralized  by  flow  of  the 
gas  from  places  of  high  to  places  of  low  pressure.  But  at  hi^ 
exhaustions  the  free  path  becomes  comparable  with  the  dimeo- 
sions  of  the  glass  bulb,  and  this  equalization  proceeds  dovlj. 
The  general  nature  of  the  phenomena  is  thus  easily  understood; 
but  it  is  at  a  maximum  at  pressures  comparable  with  a  miOi- 
metre  of  mercury,  at  which  the  free  path  is  still  small,  the 
greater  number  of  molecules  operating  in  intensifying  the 
result.  The  problem  of  the  stresses  in  rarefied  gaseons  meifia 
arising  from  inequalities  of  temperature,  which  is  tbereby 
opened  out,  involves  some  of  the  most  delicate  constderatiofis 
in  molecular  physics.  It  remains  practically  as  it  was  kft 
in  1879  by  two  memoirs  communicated  to  the  FkU.  Trem. 
by  Osborne  Reynolds  and  by  Clerk  MaxwelL  The  method  of 
the  latter  investigator  was  purely  a  priori.  He  assumed  tfast 
the  distribution  of  molecules  and  of  their  velocities,  at  each 
point,  was  slightly  modified,  from  the  exponential  law  bekngiag 
to  a  uniform  condition,  by  the  gradient  of  temperature  in  tbe 
gas  (see  Diffusion).  The  hypothesis  that  the  state  was  steady, 
so  that  interchanges  arising  ftom  convection  and  coUisians  of 
the  molecules  produced  no  aggregate  re^t,  enabled  him  to 
interpret  the  new  constants  involved  in  this  law  of  distribution, 
in  terms  of  the  temperature  and  its  spadal  differential  co- 
efficients, and  thence  to  express  the  components  of  the  kinetic 
stress  at  eath  point  in  the  medium  in  terms  of  these  quantities. 
As  far  as  the  order  to  which  he  carried  the  approzimatioas— 
which,  however,  were  based  on  a  simplifying  hypothesb  that 
the  molecules  influenced  each  other  through  mutual  vepubkMis 
inversely  as  the  fifth  power  of  their  distance  apart — the  resoh 
was  that  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  gas,  considered  as 
subject  to  viscous  and  thermal  stresses,  could  be  satisfied  by 
a  state  of  equilibrium  under  a  modified  internal  pressure  equal 
in  all  directions.    If,  therefore,  the  walls  of  the  enclosure  bdd 
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the  gas  that  is  directly  in  contact  with  them,  this  equilibrium 
would  be  the  actual  state  of  affaics;  and  it  would  follow 
from  the  principle  of  Archimedes  that,  when  extraneous  forces 
such  as  gravity  are  not  considered,  the  gas  woiild  exert  no 
resultant  force  on  any  body  immersed  in  it.  On  this  ground 
Afazwell  inferred  that  the  forces  acting  in  the  radiometer  are 
connected  with  gliding  of  the  gas  along  the  unequally  heated 
boundaries;  and  as  the  laws  of  this  slipping,  as  well  as  the 
constitution  of  the  adjacent  layer,  are  uncertain,  the  problem 
becomes  very  intricate.  Such  slipping  had  shown,  itself  at 
high  exhaustions  in  the  experiments  of  A.  A.  Kundt  and  E.  G. 
Warburg  in  1875  on  the  viscosity  of  gases;  its  effects  would  be 
corrected  for,  jn  general,  by  a  slight  effective  addition  to  the 
thickness  of  the  gaseous  layer. 

Reynolds,  in  his  investigation,  introducing  no  new  form 
of  law  of  distribution  of  velocities,  uses  a  linear  quantity, 
proportional  to  the  mean  free  path  of  the  gaseous  molecules, 
which  he  takes  to  represent  (somewhat  roughly)  the  average 
distance  from  which  moleciiles  directly  affect,  by  their  con- 
v'ection,  the  state  of  the  medium;  the  gas  not  being  muform 
on  account  of  the  gradient  of  temperature,  the  change  going 
on  at  each  point  is  calculated  from  the  elements  contributed 
by  the  parts  at  this  particular  distance  in  all  directions.  He 
lays  stress  on  the  dimensional  relations  of  the  problem,  pointing 
out  that  the  phenomena  which  occur  with  large  vanes  in  highly 
rarefied  gas  could  also  occur  with  proportionally  smaller  vanes 
in  gas  at  higher  pressure.  The  results  coincide  with  Maxwell's 
so  far  as  above  stated,  though  the  numerical  coefficients  do  not 
agree.  According  to  Maxwell,  priority  in  showing  the  necessity 
for  slipping  over  the  boundary  rests  with  Reynolds,  who  also 
discovered  the  cognate  fact  of  thermal  transpiration,  meaning 
thereby  that  gas  travels  up  the  gradient  of  temperature  in  a 
capillary  tube,  owing  to  surface-actions,  until  it  establishes  such 
a  gradient  of  pressure  (Extremely  minute)  as  will  prevent  further 
flow.  In  later  memoirs  Reynolds  followed  up  this  subject  by 
proceeding  to  esUblish  definitions  of  the  velocity  and  the 
momentum  and  the  energy  at  an  element  of  volume  of  the 
molecular  medium,  with  the  precision  necessary  in  order  that 
the  dynamical  equations  of  the.  medium  in  bulk,  bas^  in  the 
usual  manner  on  these  quantities  alone,  without  directly  con- 
sidering thermal  stresses,  shall  be  strictly  valid-— a  discussion 
in  which  the  relation  of  ordinary  molar  mechanics  to  the  more 
complete  molecular  theory  is  involved. 

Of  late  years  the  peculiarities  of  the  radiometer  at  higher 
gas-pressures  have  been  very  completely  studied  by  E.  F. 
Nichols  and  G.  F.  Hull,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  certain 
pressure  at  which  the  molecuhu*  effect  of  the  gas  on  a  pair  of 
nearly  vertical  vanes  is  balanced  by  that  of  convection  currents  in 
it.  By  thus  controlling  and  partially  eliminating  the  aggregate 
gas-effect,  they  succeeded  in  making  a  small  radiometer,  hori- 
zontally susp^uled,  into*  a  delicate  and  reliable  measurer  of 
the  intensity  of  the  radiation  incident  on  it.  With  the  ex- 
perience thus  gained  in  manipulating  the  vacuum,  the  achieve- 
ment of  thoroughly  verifying  the  pressure  of  radiation  on  both 
opaque  and  transparent  bodies,  in  accordance  with  Clerk 
Maxwell's  formula,  has  been  effected  (Physical  Review,  igox, 
and  later  papers)  by  E.  F.  Nichols  and  G.  F.  Hull;  some  months 
earlier  Lebfdew  had  published  in  the  Annalen  der^  Physik  a 
verification  for  metallic  vanes  so  thin  as  to  avoid  the  gas- 
action,  by  preventing  the  production  of  sensible  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  two  faces  by  the  incident  radiation. 
(See  RAOiAnoN.) 

More  recently  J.  H.  Poynting  has  separated  the  two  effects 
experimentally  on  the  prindple  that  the  radiometer  pressure 
acts  along  the  normal,  while  the  radiation  pressure  acts  along 
the  ray  which  may  be  directed  obliquely.  CJ.  L.*) 

RADISH,  Raphanus  salivus  (nat.  order  Cruciferae),  in  botany, 
a  fleshy-rooted  annual,  unknown  in  the  wild  state.  Some 
varieties  of  the  wild  radish,  R.  Raphanislrum,  however,  met 
with  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  come  so  near  to  it  as 
to  suggest  that  it  may  possibly  be  a  cultivated  race  of  the 
same  spedes.    It  is  very  popdar  as  a  raw  salad.    There  are 


two  principal  forms,  the  spindle-rooted  and  the  tumip- 
rooted. 

The  radish  succeeds  in  any  well-worked  not  too  neavy  garden 
soil,  but  requires  a  warm,  sheltered  situation.  The  seed  is 
generally  sown  broadcast,  in  beds  4  to  5  ft.  wide,  with  alleys 
between,  the  beds  requiring  to  be  netted  over  to  protect  them 
from  birds.  The  earliest  crop  may  be  sown  about  the  middle 
of  December,  the  seed-beds  being  at  once  covered  with  litter, 
which  shoiild  not  be  removed  till  the  plants  come  up,  and  then 
only  in  the  daytime,  and  when  there  is  no  frost.  If  the  crop 
succeeds,  which  depends  on  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  will  be 
in  use  about  the  beginning  of  March.  Another  sowing  may  be 
made  in  January,  a  third  early  in  February,  if  the  season  is  a 
favourable  one,  and  still  another  towards  the  end  of  February, 
from  which  time  till  October  a  small  sowing  should  be  made 
every  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  spring,  and  rather  more 
frequently  during  summer.  About  the  end  of  October,  and 
again  in  Novemb^,  a  late  sowing  may  be  made  on  a  south  border 
or  bank,  the  plants  being  protected  in  severe  weather  with  litter 
or  mats.  The  winter  radishes,  which  grow  to  a  large  size,  should 
be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  July  and  in  August,  in  drills  from 
6  to  9  in.  apart,  the  i^ants  being  thinned  out  to  5  or  6  in.  in 
the  row.  The  roots  become  fit  for  use  during  the  autumn.  For 
winter  use  they  should  be  taken,  up  before  severe  frost  sets  in, 
and  stored  in  dry  sand.  Radishes,  like  other  fl^y  roots,  are 
attacked  by  insects,  the  most  dangerous  being  the  larvae  of 
several  spedes  of  fly,  especially  the  radish  fly  (Antkomyia 
radicum).  The  most  effectual  means  of  destroying  these  is  by 
watering  the  plants  with  a  dilute  solution  of  carbolic  add,  or 
much  diluted  gas-water;  or  gas-lime  may.  be  sprinkled  along 
the  rows. 

Forcing. — ^To  obtain  early  radishes  a  sowing  in  the  British  Isles 
should  be  made  about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  continued 
fortnightly  till  the  middle  or  end  of  February ;  the  crop  will  gener- 
ally be  fit  for  use  about  six  weeks  after  sowing.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  in  lisht  rich  soil,  8  or  9  in.  thick,  on  a  moderate  hotbed, 
or  in  a  pit  with  a  temiserature  of  from  55*  to  6s^  Gentle  waterings 
must  be  given,  and  air  admitted  at  every  favourable  opportunity; 
but  the  sashes  must  be  protected  at  night  and  in  frosty  weather 
with  straw  mats  or  other  materials.  Some  of  these  crops  are  often 
grown  with  forced  potatoes.  The  best  forcing  sorts  are  Wood's 
early  frame,  and  the  early  rose  ^lobe,  early  dwarf-top  scarlet  turnip, 
and  eariy  dwarf-top  white  turnip. 

Those  best  suited  for  general  cultivarion  are  the  following: — 

SpindU-rpoUd. — ^Lbng  scarlet,  induding  the  sub-varieties  scarlet 
short-top,  early  frame  scarlet,  and  Wood  s  early  frame;  long  scarlet 
short-top,  best  for  general  crop. 

Tumtp-rooted. — Early  rose  globe-shaped,  the  earliest  of  all; 
early  dwarf-top  scarlet  turnip,  and  early  dwarf-top  white  turnip; 
earliest  Erfurt  scarlet,  and  early,  white  short-leaved,  both  very 
eariy  sorts;  French  breakfast,  olive-shaped;  red  turnip  and 
white  turnip,  for  summer  crops. 

Winter  forXf.— Black  Spanish,  white  Chinese,  Californian 
mammoth. 

RADIUM  (from  Lat.  radius,  ray),  a  metallic  chemical  dement 
obtained  from  pitchblende,  a  uranium- mineral,  by  P.  and  Mme. 
Curie  and  G.  B^mont  in  1898;  it  was  so  named  on  account  of 
the  intensity  of  the  radioactive  emanations  which  it  yidded. 
Its  discovery  was  a  sequd  to  H.  Becquerd's  observation  in  1896 
that  certain  uranium  preparations  emitted  a  radiation  resem- 
bling the  X  rays  observed  by  RSntgen  in  1895.  Like  the  X 
rays,  the  Becquerel  rays  are  invisible;  they  both  traverse  thin 
sheets  of  ^ass  or  metal,  and  cannot  be  refracted;  moreover, 
they  both  ionize  gases,  i.e.  they  discharge  a  charged  electroscope, 
the  latter,  however,  much  more  feebly  than  the  former.  Char- 
acteristic, also,  is  their  action  on  a  photographic  plate,  and  the 
phosphorescence  which  they  occasion  when  they  impinge  on 
zinc  sulphide  and  some  other  salts.  Notwithstanding  these 
resemblances,  these  two  sets  of  rays  are  not  indentical.  Mme. 
Curie,  regarding  radioactivity^-«.e.  the  emission  of  rays  like 
those  just  mentioned — as  a  property  of  some  undiscovered 
substance,  submitted  pitchblende  to  a  most  careful  analysis. 
After  removing  the  uranium,  it  was  found  that  the  bismuth 
separated  with  a  very  active  substance — ^polonium;  this  dement 
was  afterwards  isolated  by  Marckwald,  and  proved  to  be  iden- 
tical with  his   radiotellttrium;    that  the  barium  could   be 
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separated  with  another  active  substance — radium;  whilst  a  third 
fraction,  composed  mainly  of  the  rare  earths  (thorium,  &c.)i 
yielded  to  Debieme  another  radioactive  element-— actinium, 
which  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  emanium  of  Giesel. 
Another  radioactive  substance — ^ionium^was  isolated  from  car- 
notite,  a  uranium  mineral,  by  B.  B.  Bolt  wood  in  1905.  Radio- 
active properties  have  also  been  ascribed  to  other  elements,  e.f. 
thorium  and  lead.  There  is  more  radium  than  any  other  radio- 
active element,  but  its  excessive  rarity  may  be  gauged  by  the 
facts  that  Mme.  Curie  obtained  only  a  fraction  of  a  gramme  of 
the  chloride  and  Giesel  -a  to  -3  gramme  of  the  bromide  from  a 
ton  of  uranium  residues. 

There  is  a  mass  of  evidence  to  show  that  radium  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  element,  and  in  general  its  properties  resemble 
those  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  more  particularly 
barium.  To  the  bunsen  flame  a  radiimi  salt  imparts  an  intense 
carmine-red  colour  (barium  gives  a  green).  The  spectrum, 
also,  is  very  characteristic.  The  atomic  weight,  226-4,  places 
the  element  in  a  vacant  position  in  group  II.  of  the  periodic 
classification,  along  with  Uie  alkaline  earth  metals. 

Generally  speaking,  the  radiation  is  not  simple.  Radium 
itself  emits  three  types  of  rays:  (i)  the  a  rays,  which  are 
regarded  as  positively  charged  helium  atoms;  these  rays  are 
stopped  by  a  single  sheet  of  paper;  (2)  the  0  rays,  which  are 
identified  with  the  cathode  rays,  i.e.  as  a  single  electron  charged 
negatively;  these  rays  can  penetrate  sheets'of  aluminium,  glass, 
&c.,  several  millimetres  thick;  and  (3)  the  y  rays—which  arc 
non-electrified  radiations  characterized  by  a  high  penetrating 
power,  1%  surviving  after  traversing  7  cm.  of  lead  or  150  cm. 
of  water.  In  addition,  radium  evolves  an  "  emanation  "  which 
is  an  extraordinarily  inert  gas,  recalling  the  "  inactive  "  gases 
of  the  atmosphere.  We  thus  see  that  radium  is  continually 
losing  matter  and  energy  as  electricity;  it  is  also  losing  energy 
as  heat,  for,  as  was  observed  by  Curie  and  Laborde,  the  tem- 
perature of  a  radium  salt  b  always  a  degree  or  two  above  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  they  estimated  that  a  gramme  of  pure 
radium  would  emit  about  100  gramme-calories  per  hour. 

The  Becquerel  rays  have  a  marked  chemical  action  oh  certain 
substances.  The  Curies  showed  that  oxygen  was  convertible 
into  ozone,  and  Sudborough  that  yellow  phosphorus  gave  the 
red  modification  when  submitted  to  their  influence.  More 
interesting  are  the  observations  of  D.  Berthelot,  F.  Bordas, 
C.  Doelter  and  others,  that  the  rays  induce  important  changes 
in  the  colours  of  many  minerals.    (See  RADiOAcnviTy.) 

The  action  of  radium  on  human  tissues  was  unknown  until 
tgoi,  when.  Professor  Becquerel  of  Paris  having  incautiously 
carried  a  tube  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  there  appeared  on  the 
skin  within  fourteen  days  a  severe  inflammation  which  was 
known  as  the  famous  "Becquerel  bum.'*  Since  that  time 
active  investigation  into  the  action  of  radium  on  diseased  tissues 
has  been  carried  on,  resulting  in  the  establishment  in  Paris  in 
1906  of  the  "Laboratoir6  biologique  du  Radium  J'  Similar 
centres  for  study  have  been  inaugurated  in  other  countries, 
notably  one  in  London  in  1909.  The  diseases  to  which  the 
application  has  been  hitherto  confined  are  papillomata,  lupus 
vulgaris,  epithelial  tumours,  syphilitic  ulcers,  pigmentary  naevi, 
angiomata,  and  pruritus  and  chronic  itching  of  the  skin;  but 
the  use  of  radium  in  therapeutics  is  still  experimental.  The 
different  varieties  of  rays  used  are  controlled  by  the  inter- 
vention of  screens  or  filtering  substances,  such  as  ulver,  lead 
or  aluminium.  Radium  is  analgesic  and  bactericidal  in  its  action. 

See  Radiumtherapie,  by  WIckham  and  DmAis  (1909):  ^>0 
therapeiUische  Wirkung  der  Radiumstrahlen,  by  O.  Lassar,  in  Report 
of  Radiology  Consress,  Brussels,  1906;  E.  Dorn,  E.  Baumann  and 
S.  Valentiner  in  rhysiscke  ZeUung  (1905);  Abb6  in  Medical  Record 
(October  1907). 

RADIUS,  properly  a  straight  rod,  bar  or  staff,  the  original 
meaning  of  the  Latin  word,  to  which  also  many  of  the  various 
meanings  seen  in  English  were  attached;  it  was  thus  applied 
to  the  spokes  of  a  wheels  to  the  semi-diameter  of  a  circle  or 
sphere  and  to  a  ray  or  beam  of  light,  "ray"  itself  coming 
through  the  Fr.  rate  from  radius.    From  this  last  sense  comes 


"  radiant,"  "  radiation,"  and  allied  words.  In  mathematici,  a 
radius  is  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  cvcom- 
ference  of  a  circle  or  to  the  surface  of  a  sphere;  in  anatomy 
the  name  is  applied  to  the  outer  one  of  the  two  bones  ci  the 
forearm  in  man  or  to  the  corresponding  bone  in  the  fore-leg  of 
animals.  It  is  also  used  in  various  other  anatomical  senses  is 
botany,  ichthyology,  entomology,  &c.  A  further  applicatioo  of 
the  term  is  to  an  area  the  extent  of  which  b  marked  by  the 
length  of  the  radius  from  the  point  which  is  takoi  as  the  csestie; 
thus,  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  the  fare  olhackney- 
carriages,  the  radius  is  taken  as  extending  four  miles  in  any 
direction  from  Charing  Cross. 

RADNOR.  BARL8  OF.  The  ist  earl  of  Radnor  was  Joba 
Robartes  (i  606-1685),  who  succeeded  his  father,  Richard 
Robartes,  as  2nd  baron  Robartes  of  Truro  in  Hay  1634,  the 
barony  having  been  purchased  under  compulsion  for  £10,000  ia 
1625.  The  family  had  amassed  great  wealth  by  trading  ia  tia 
and  wool  Educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  John  Robartes 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament  during  the  Civil  War, 
being  present  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill  and  at  the  first  battle 
of  Newbury,  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  both 
kingdoms.  He  is  said  to  have  persuaded  the  earl  of  Essex 
to  make  his  ill-fated  march  into  Cornwall  in  1644;  he  escaped 
with  the  earl  from  Lostwithiel  and  was  afterwards  governor 
of  Plymouth.  Between  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  aod  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  took  practically  no  part  in  pebtic 
life,  but  after  1660  he  became  a  prominent  publk  noan,  owiag 
his  prominence  partly  to  his  influence  among  the  Presbytcriass, 
and  ranged  himself  among  Clarendon's  enemies.  He  was  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland  in  x66o-i66i  and  was  lord  lieutenant  in  1669- 
1670;  from  i66x  to  1673  he  was  lord  privy  seal,  and  from  1679  ^ 
1684  lord  president  of  the  council  In  1679  ^  ^vas  created  vis- 
count Bodmin  and  earl  of  Radnor,  and  he  died  at  Chelsea  oa 
the  17th  of  July  1685.  His  eldest  son,  Robert,  viscount  Bodmis. 
who  was  British  envoy  to  Denmark,  having  predeceased  his 
father,  the  latter  was  succeeded  as  2nd  earl  by  ha  grandsoo, 
Charles  Bodvile  Robartes  (1660-1723),  who  was  a  member  ol 
parliament  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  and  was  kxd 
lieutenant  of  Cornwall  from  1696  to  1705  and  again  from  iru 
to  1723.  Henry,  the  3rd  earl  (c.  1690-1741),  was  also  a  grand- 
son of  the  xst  earl,  and  John,  the  4th  eari  {c.  1686-1757),  «2s 
another  grandson.  When  John,  whose  father  was  Frucb 
Robartes  (c.  1650-1718),  a  member  of  parliament  for  vvet 
thirty  years  and  a  musician  of  some  repute,  died  unmazried  ia 
July  1757,  his  titles  became  extinct. 

Lanhydrock,  near  Bodmin,  and  the  other  estates  of  the 
Robartes  famfly  passed  to  the  earl's  nephews,  Tbomas  and 
George  Hunt.  Thomas  Hunt's  grandson  and  heir,  Thomis 
James  Agar-Robartes  (1808-1882),  a  grandson  of  an  Irish  peer, 
James  Agar,  xst  viscount  Clifden(i734~x789),was  created  baron 
Robartes  of  Lanhydrock  and  of  lYuro  in  1869,  after  faaviag 
represented  East  Cornwall  in  seven  parliaments.  His  son  aad 
successor,  Thomas  Charles  Agar-Robartes,  the  2nd  baioo 
(b.  1844),  succeeded  his  kinsman  as  6th  viscount  Clifden  is 
X899. 

In  X765  William  Bouverie,  2nd  viscount  Folkestone  (1725- 
1776),  son  of  Sir  Jacob  Bouverie,  bart.  (d.  X761),  of  Longford. 
Wiltshire,  who  was  created  viscount  Folkestone  in  1747.  was 
made  earl  of  Radnor.  Descended  from  a  Huguenot  famihr. 
William  Bouverie  was  a  member  of  parliament  from  1747  nnti 
he  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in  February  X76X.  He  <fied  oa 
the  28th  of  January  X776.  His  son  and  successor,  Jacob, 
the  2nd  earl  (X750-X828),  who  took  the  name  of  Fteydefi- 
Bouverie  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  his  maternal  graad- 
father.  Sir  Mark  Stuart  Pleydell,  bart.  (d.  1768),  was  the  father 
of  William  Pleydell-Bouverie,  the  3rd  eari  (i  779-1869).  t 
politician  of  some  note.  In  X900  his  great-grandson,  Jaa>b 
Pleydell-Bouverie  (b.  x868),  became  6th  earl  of  Radnor. 

RADNORSHIRB  (Sir  Faesyfed),  an  inland  county  of  Wales, 
bounded  N.  by  Montgomery,  N.E.  by  Shropshire,  £.  by  Here* 
ford,  S.  and  S.W.  by  Brecknock  and  N.W.  by  Cardigan.  TUi 
county,  which  is  losenge-shaped,  contains  471  sq.  ul,  aad  ii 
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consequently  the  smaUest  in  area  of  the  six  South  Welsh 
counties.  Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  Radnorshire  is  hilly  or 
undulating,  whilst  the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  mountainous 
tract  known  as  Radnor  Forest,  of  which  the  highest  point 
attains  an  elevation  of  3163  ft.  Towards  the  S.  and  S.E.  the 
hills  are  less  lofty,  and  the  valleys  broaden  out  into  considerable 
plains  abounding  in  rivulets.  The  hills  for  the  most  part 
present  smooth,  rounded  outlines,  and  are  covered  with  heather, 
bracken  and  short  grass,  though  tracts  of  boggy  soil  in  the 
uplands  are  not  uncommon.  There  are  rich  pastures  and 
numerous  woods  .in  the  valleys  of  the  Wye  and  Teme.  The 
Wye  Valley  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  beauty,  while 
Radnor  Forest  and  the  wild  district  of  Cwmdauddwr  present 
striking  views  of  primeval  and  unspofled  scenery.  Radnor- 
shire is  well  supplied  with  water,  its  principal  river  being  the 
Wye  (Gwy),  which,  after  crossing  the  N.W.  comer  of  the 
county,  forms  its  boundary  from  Rhayader  onward  to  the 
English  border.  Salmon,  trout  and  grayling  are  plentifuJi 
and  the  Wye  b  consequently  much  frequented  by  anglers;  as 
are  also  its  tributaries— the  Elan  (which  has  been  utilized  for 
the  great  Birmingham  reservoirs)  the  Ithon,  the  Edw  or  Edwy, 
the  Lug,  the  Arrow  and  the  Somergil.  The  Teme,  which 
divides  Radnor  from  Shropshire  on  the  N.E.,  is  a  tributary  of 
the  Severn.  All  these  streams  are  clear  and  rapid,  and  aboimd 
in  fish.  In  the  numerous  rocky  ravines  of  the  mountainous 
districts  are  found  many  waterfalls,  of  which  the  most  celebrated 
is  "  Waler-break-its-Neck,"  to  the  W.  of  New  Radnor.  Omit- 
ting the  artificially  constructed  reservoirs  in  the  valleys,  of  the 
Elan  and  Claerwen,  the  lakes  of  Radnorshire  are  represented 
only  by  a  few  pools  of  which  Llynbychlyn  near  Painscastle  is 
the  largest. 

Ceclogy. — Ordoviddn  rocks  occupy  roost  of  the  western  Bide  of 
the  county,  they  arc  Succeeded  eastward  by  tht  Silurian  fornuitiatit, 
the  Llandovery,  Wi.nlui.k  ami  LuJtow  bcij^  in  the  order  heir  liven. 
East  of  New  Radnor  .jn  inlier  of  VVcnlock  rock$  i»  surrouDded  by 
Ludlow  beds;  whik  .it  Old  Radnor  a  ridge  of  very  aodent  Tocia 
appears.  In  the  south-cjit  of  the  county  Otd  Eled  Sandstone 
rests  upon  the  Silurian.  Between  Llandrindod,  ^herc  there  are 
saline,  sulphurous  and  chalybeate  ^'^El^,  and  Duilih,  u  a  disturbed 
area  of  Ordovician  strata  u-ith  iniis««s  of  a^nde^ikic:  and  diab^sic 
igneous  rocks.  In  the  vicmiity  of  Khjydder  the  fltratii  have  bten 
classed  as  the  Rhajader  [xile  ehalei  (Tar^nnon),  the  Caban  group 
(Upper  Llandovery),  the  Gwuitaden  group  (Lower  LUndovtry) ; 
these  rest  upon  shales  of  Bala  age. 

'ClimaU  and  Industries. — ^The  climate  of  RadnocBhire  is  bracing, 
if  somewhat  bleak,  and  the  rainfall  is  not  so  heavy  as  in  the  nei^h- 
bourii^  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Brecknock,  but  thick  drizzbng 
mists  are  of  constant  occurrence.  The  winters  are  often  very 
severe,  and  deep  snowfalls  are  not  uncommon.  Good  hay  and 
tolerable  crops  of  cereals  are  raised  in  the  valleys,  and  the  mai^n 
of  cultivation  has  risen  considerably  since  iBoo,  The  extensive 
upland  tracts,  which  still  cover  over  one*thira  of  the  total  area  of 
the  county,  a^ord  pasturage  for  mountain  j^nies  and  for  large 
flocks  of  skeep.  The  quality  of  the  wool  of  Ka4norshile  has  long 
been  celebrated,  and  also  the  delicacy  of  the  Welsh  mutton  of  the 
small  sheep  that  are  bred  in  this  county.  The  most  important 
sheep  fairs  are  held  at  Rhayader,  which  also  contains  some  woollen 
factories.  There  are  practically  no  mining  industries,  nor  are  the 
quarries  of  great  value.  The  valley  of  the  Wve  is  rich  in  medicinal 
spriogs,  and  the  saline,  sulphur  and  chalybeate  waters  of  Uan- 
cirindod  have  long  been  famous  and  profitable,  and  are  growing  in 
popular  esteem. 

Communications. — ^The  Central  Wales  branch  of  the  London  & 
North-Westem  railway  enters  the  county  at  Knighton,  traverses 
it  by  way  of  Llandrindod  and  passes  into  Brecknock  at  Builth 
Road  Junction  on  the  Wye.  The  Cambrian  railway,  after  passing 
through  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  county  to  Rha\^aer,  follows  the 
course  of  the  Wye,  by  way  of  Builth  and  Hay.  Two  small  branch 
lines  connect' New  Radnor  and  Prestdgn  with  the  system  of  the 
Great  Western. 

PopidaUmi  and  Administratum^— The  area  of  Radnorshire 
is  301,164  acres,  and  the  population  in  xSgr  was  3x,79x,  while  in 
X901  it  had  risen  to  33,362;  an  increase  chiefly  due  to  the 
immigration  of  outside  labourers  to  the  Elan  Valley  waterworks. 
There  is  no  existing  mimidpal  borough,  although  New  Radnor, 
now  a  mere  village  with  405  inhabitants  (1901),  was  incorporated 
in  1 561  and  its  municipal  privfleges  were  not  formally  abolished 
till  1883.  The  chief  towns  are  Presteign  (pop.  1245); 
Llandrindod  (1827);    Knighton  (2x39),  and  Rhayader  (12x5); 


all,  except  Rhayader,  being  txrban  districts.  Radnorshire  is 
included  in  the  South  Wales  circuit,  and  assizes  are  held  at 
Presteign,  which  ranks  as  the  county  town.  There  is  no  exist- 
ing parliamentary  borough,  and  the  whole  coimty  returns 
one  member  to  parliament.  Ecclesiastically,  Radnorshire  is 
divided  into  46  parishes,  of  which  38  lie  in  the  diocese  of 
St  Davids,  and  8  in  that  of  Hereford. 

History. — The  wild  district  of  Maesyf ed  (a  name  of  which  the 
derivation  is  much  disputed),  corresponding  substantially  with 
the  modem  Radnorshire,  originally  formed  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Silures,  who  were  vanquished  by  the  Romans.  Chris- 
tianity seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  barren  region 
during  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  by  itinerant  Celtic  missionaries, 
notably  by  St  David,  St  Padam  and  St  Cynllo.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  9th  century  Maesyfed  was  absorbed  into  the  middle 
kingdom  of  Powys,  and  in  the  xoth  century  it  was  included  in  the 
realm  of  Elystan  Glodrudd,  prince  of  Fferlys,  or  Feryllwg,  who 
ruled  over  all  land  lying  between  the  Wye  and  Severn.  In  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  Normans  began  to  penetrate 
into  Maesyfed,  where,  according  to  Domesday  Book,  the  king 
already  laid  claim  to  Radcnoure,  or  Radnor  (a  name  of  doubtful 
meaning),  in  the  lordship  of  Melenith  (Moelynaidd),  which  was 
subsequently  bestowed  on  the  Mortimer  family,  when  castles 
were  erectra  at  Old  Radnor  (Penygraig),  New  Radnor  and 
Cefnllys.  Later,  ^e  Norman  invaders  forced  their  way  up  the 
Wye  Valley,  the  de  Breos  family,  lords  of  Elvel  (Elfad),  build- 
ing fortresses  at  Painscastle  and  at  Colwyn  or  Maud's  Castle. 
In  xx88  Archbishop  Baldwin,  accompanied  by  Ranulf  de  Glan- 
ville  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  entered  Wales  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  the  Third  Crusade,  and  was  met  in  full  state  at  New 
Radnor  by  the  Lord  Rhys,  prince  of  South  Wales.  The  Wye 
Valley  .long  formed  one  of  the  debatable  districts  between 
Welsh  and  Normans,  and  in  1282  Llewelyn  ap  Griffith,  prince  of 
Wales,  was  at  Aberedw  shortly  before  his  death  in  a  skirmish 
near  Builth.  After  the  annexation  of  Wales  by  Edward  I.,  the 
district  of  Maesyfed  remained  under  the  immeidiate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lords-Marchers,  represented  by  the  great  families  of 
Mortimer  and  Todeney.  During  the  siunmer  of  X402  Owen 
Glendower  entered  the  Marches  and  raided  the  lands  of  the 
young  Edward  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  whilst  the  royal  troops 
were  severdy  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Bryn  Gl&s  near  PlUeth. 
By  the  Act  of  Union  (1536)  Maesyfed  was  erected  out  of  the 
suppressed  lordships  into  an  English  shire  on  the  usual  model 
For  administrative  purposes  it  was  now  divided  into  six  hundreds, 
and  assixes  were  ordained  to  be  held  in  alternate  years  at 
Presteign  and  New  Radnor.  The  newly  created  county  was 
likewise  privileged  to  return  two  members  to  parliament;  one 
for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  united  boroughs  of  New  Radnor, 
Rhayader,  Knighton,  Cefnllys  and  Knucklas  (Cnwclas).  The 
parliamentary  district  of  the  Radnor  boroughs  was,  however, 
disfranchised  and  merged  in  the  county  representation  under 
the  act  of  1885.  The  shire  of  Radnor  with  its  immense  tracts 
of  sheep-walk,  its  absence  of  large  towns  and  its  sparse  rural 
population  has  idways  been  reckoned  the  poorest  and  least 
important  of  the  Welsh  coimties,  nor  since  its  creation  under 
Henry  VIII.  has  it  ever  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  national 
life  of  Wales.  During  the  Commonwealth  the  local  dergy  were 
made  to  suffer  severely  imder  the  drastic  administration  of 
Vavasor  Powell  (1617-1670),  himself  a  Radnorshire  man  as 
a  native  of  Knucklas.  Of  recent  years  the  rise  of  Llandrindod 
as  a  fashionable  watering-place  and  the  construction  of  the 
Birs&ingham  reservoirs  in  the  Ebm  Valley  have  tended  to 
increase  the  material  prosperity  of  the  county. 

Among  the  leading  families  of  Radnorshire,  may  be  mentioned 
Lewis  of  Harpton  Court;  Baskerville  of  Clyro;  Thomas 
(formerly  Jones)  of  Pencerrig;  Lewis-Lloyd  of  Nantgwyllt; 
Gwynne  of  Uandwedd,  and  Prickard  of  Dderw. 

Antiqttiiics. — Radnorshire  contains  numerous  memorials  of 
early  British  times,  of  which  the  entrenchment  called  Crug-y- 
buddair  in  the  parish  of  Begmldy  is  spedally  worthy  of  note. 
Of  Roman  remains,  the  most  Important  are  those  of  the  fortified 
camp  at  Cwm  near  Llandrindod,  which  is  believed  to  be  identical 
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with  the  military  station  of  Magoa  or  Magna.  The  course  of 
Offa's  Dyke  (Clawdd  Offa)  is  perceptible  at  various  points  in 
the  hilly  regions  west  of  Knighton  and  Prnteign.  Very  slight 
traces  exist  of  the  many  castles  erected  at  various  times  after 
the  Norman  invasion.  The  parish  churches  of  Radnorshire  are 
for  the  most  part  small  and  of  rude  construction,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  modernized  or  rebuilt.  The  churches  at  Old 
Radnor,  Presteign  and  Llanblster,  however,  are  interesting 
edifices,  and  a  few  possess  fine  oaken  screens,  as  at  Llaiuinno 
and  Llandegley.  There  was  only  one  monastic  house  of  conse- 
quence, the  Cistercian  abbey  of  St  Mary,  foimded  by  Cadwallon 
ap  Madoc  in  1x43  in  "  the  long  valley  "  of  the  Qywedog,  six 
mile^  east  of  Rhaj^er,  and  from  its  site  commonly  called  Abbey 
Cwm  Hir.  Its  »Ti«»ing  ruins  are  insignificant,  but  the  proportions 
of  the  church,  which  was  338  ft.  long,  are  still  traceable.  The 
modem  mansion  adjoining,  known  as  Abbey  Cwm  Hir,  was  for 
some  generations  the  residence  of  the  Fowler  family,  once 
reputed  the  wealthiest  in  the  county. 

Customs t'  6*6.— Although  in  most  insUnces  the  old  Celtic 
place-names  survive  throughout  the  western  portion  of  the 
county,  it  is  only  in  the  wild  remote  districts  of  Cwmdauddwr  and 
St  Harmon's  thai  the  Welsh  tongue  predominates,  and  in  this 
region  some  of  the  old  Welsh  superstitions  linger  amongst  the 
peasants  and  shepherdsof  the  hills.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  English  is  spoken  universally,  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  differ  little  from  those  prevailing 
in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Hereford.  On  the  western  side  of 
Radnor  Forest  the  modem  spirit  of  progress  has  destroyed  most 
of  the  old  local  customs.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  tgth 
century  the  ancient  Welsh  service  of  the  fylgain  on  Christmas 
morning  was  observed  in  Rhayader  church;  and  the  same  town 
was  formerly  remarkable  for  an  interesting  ceremony^  evidently 
of  great  antiquity,  whereat  after  a  funeral  each  attendant 
mourner  was  wont  to  throw  a  stone  upon  a  certain  spot  near  the 
church  with  the  words  "  Cam  ar  dy  ben  "  (a  stone  on  thy  bead). 
The  laying  of  malicious  sprites  by  means  of  lighted  tapers  was 
formerly  practised  in  the  churches  of  the  Wye  Valley;  and  a 
curious  service,  commemorative  .of  the  dead  and  known  as 
"  the  Month's  End,"  is  still  observed  in  certain  parish  churches, 
a  month  after  the  actual  funeral  has  taken  place.  The  practice 
of  farmers  and  their  wives  of  daughters  riding  to  the  local 
markets  on  ponies,  the  older  women  sometimes  knitting  as  they 
proceed,  still  continues,  and  is  specially  characteristic  of  agri- 
cultural life  in  Radnordiire. 

See  A  General  History  of  the  County  of  Radnor  (compiled  from  the 
MS.  of  the  late  Rev.  Jonathan  Williamsand  other  sources)  (Brecknock, 
X905). 

RADOM,  a  government  of  Russian  Poland,  occupying  a 
triangular  space  between  the  Vistula  and  Pilica,  and  bounded 
N.  by  the  governments  of  Warsaw  and  ^iedlce,  E.  by  Lublin, 
S.  by  the  crownland  of  Austrian  Galicia  and  the  Polish  govern- 
ment of  Kielce,  and  W.  by<  that  of  Piotrk6w.  The  area  is 
4768  sq.  m.  Its  southern  part  stretches  over  the  well-wooded 
Sandomir  heights,  a  series  of  short  ranges  of  hills,  800  to  xooo  ft. 
in  altitude,  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  which,  running  west 
and  east  and  drained  by  tributaries  of  the  Vistula,  are  excel- 
lently adapted  for  agriculture.  In  its  central  parts,  the  govern- 
ment is  level,  the  soil  fertile,  and  the  surface,  which  is  diversified 
here  and  there  with  wood,  is  broken  up  by  occasional  spurs 
(800  ft.)  of  the  Lysa  G6ra  Mountains.  The  northem  districts 
consist  of  low,  flat  tracts  with  undefined  valleys,  exposed  to 
frequent  floods  and  covered  over  large  areas  with  marshes; 
the  basin  of  the  Pilica,  notorious  for  its  unhealthiness,  is  through- 
out a  low  marshy  plain.  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  Permian 
and  Triassic  deponts  appear  in  the  south,  Cretaceous  and 
Jurassic  in  the  middle,  and  Tertiary  id  the  north.  Extensive 
tracts  are  covered  with  GUdal  deposits, — the  Scandinavian 
erratics  reaching  as  far  south  as  Ilza;  these  last  in  their  turn 
are  overlain  by  widespread  post-Glacial  lacustrine  deposits. 
The  climate  is  cold  and  moist,  the  mean  temperature  for  the 
year  being '47*'S  Fahr.,  for  January  -s'-S,  and  for  July  77*. 
The  Vistula  skirts  the  government  on  the  south  and  east,  and  u 


an  important  means  of  communication,  steamers  plyiag  as  far 
up  as  Sandomir  (Sedomiers).  The  Sandomir  disCzict  suffers 
occasionally  from  disastrous  inundations  of  the  ixver.  The 
tributaries  of  the  Vistula  are  short  and  small,  those  <tf  the 
Pilica  are  sluggish  streams  meandering  amidst  marsbes.  T^e 
estimated  population  in  1906  was  932,800.  The  government 
is  divided  into  seven  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  whkh  are 
Radom,  Dza,  Konskie,  Kozienice,  Opat6w,  Opoczao  and 
Sandomir.  Out  of  the  total  area  about  50%  is  nsder 
cultivation  and  a8%  under  forests.  The  principal  crops 
are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buck-wheat,  hemp,  flax  and 
potatoef ,  these  last  chiefly  cultivated  for  distilleriesw  Gtaa 
is  exported.  Live  stock  is  kept  in  large  ntimbers.  Maca- 
factures  have  considerably  developed  of  late  years,  the  govern* 
ment  being  rich  in  iron  ore,  while  coal  and  zinc  occur,  as  aiso 
marble,  gypsum',  alabaster,  potters'  clay  and  red  aandstcze. 
The  iron  industry  occupies  more  than  60,000  workmen,  ard 
turns  out  annually  some  xoo,ooo  tons  of  pig  iron,  95/300  tees 
of  iron,  and  5^0,000  tons  of  steel.  There  are  several  sugar- 
works,  tanneries,  flour-mills,  machineiy  works,  distillerif«, 
breweries  and  brickworks.  Trade  is  not  very  extensive,  the 
only  channel  of  commerce  being  the  Vistula.  (P.A.IL,  J.T.Be.) 

RADOM,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  govenunest  cf 
the  same  name,  100  m.  by  rail  S.  from  Warsaw.  Pop.  28,740, 
half  of  whom  were  Jews.  It  is  one  of  the  best  buflt  provinda! 
towns  of  Poland.  The  church  of  St  Wlaclaw,  contemporary 
with  the  foundation  of  the  town,  was  transformed  by  the 
AUstrians  into  a  storehouse,  and  subsequently  by  the  Russiaa 
government  into  a  military  prison.  The  old  castle  is  in  ruxas, 
and  the  old  Bemardine  monastery  is  used  as  barracks.  Radoo 
has  several  iron  and  agricultural  machinery  works  and  tannen<& 
In  12x6  it  occupied  the  site  of  what  is  now  Old  Radom.  New 
Radom  was  founded  in  1340  by  Casimir  the  Great,  king  of 
Poland.  Here  Jadwiga  was  elected  queen  of  Poland  in  ijSs. 
and  here  too  in  1401  the  first  act  relating  to  the  union  ci  Pobod 
with  Lithuania  was  signed;  the  seim  or  diet  of  1505,  where  the 
organic  law  of  Poland  was  swom  by  the  king,  was  also  held  at 
Radom.  Several  great  fires,  and  still  more  the  Swedish  war  of 
X  701-7,  were  the  ruin  of  the  old  city.  After  the  third  particjoa 
of  Poland  in  1795  it  fell  imder  Austrian  rule;  it  was  in  i£i5 
annexed  to  Russia,  and  became  chief  town  of  the  province  d 
Sandomir. 

RADOMYSL,  formeriy  Mychex,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Kiev,  $1  m.  W.  of  the  city  of  Kiev,  on  tbe 
Teterev  river.  t*op.  x8,i54.  It  is  a  very  old  town,  beiag 
mentioned  in  11 50;  from  X746  to  X795  it  was  the  residence  ci 
the  metropolitan  of  the  United  Greek  Church.  It  has  taxmezies 
and  flour-mills,  and  exports  timber,  com  and  mushrooois. 

RADOWITZ,  JOSEPH  HARIA  VON  (1797-1853),  Pmsrlaa 
general  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Blankenbui^  in  the  Hux 
Mountains,  his  family  being  of  Hungarian  origin.  As  a  yooaf 
lieutenant  in  the  Westphalian  artillery  he  was  wounded  acd 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig  (18x3),  subsequently 
entered  the  Hanqverian  service,  and  in  X823  that  of  Pnissi. 
His  promotion  was  rapid,  and  in  1830  he  became  chief  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  artiUety.  In  1836  he  went  as  Ptussiafi 
military  plenipotentiary  to  the  federal  diet  at  Frankfort,  asd 
in  1842  was  appointed  envoy  to  the  courts  of  Catlsruhe,  Dars- 
stadt  and  Nassau.  He  had  early  become  an  intimate  fr»sd 
of  the  crown  prince  (afterwards  King  Frederick  William  IV.), 
and  the  Prussian  constitution  of  February  1847  was  an  attcnpt 
to  realize  the  ideas  put  forward  by  him  in  his  CesprScke  oms  ia 
Gegenwart  liber  Stoat  und  Kircke,  published  under  the  pscQdoii>a 
"  Waldheim  "  in  1846.  In  November  1847  and  March  iM 
Radowitz  was  sent  by  King  Frederick  WOliaffl  to  Vienxia  to 
attempt  to  arrange  common  action  for  the  reconstruction  cf 
the  German  Confederation.  In  the  Fraxakfort  parliament  he 
was  leader  of  the  extreme  Right;  and  after  its  break-up  he  was 
zealous  in  promoting  the  Unionist  policy  of  Prassia,  whkh  be 
defended  both  in  the  Pmssian  diet  and  in  the  Erfurt  partismfet. 
He  was  practically  responsible  for  the  foreign  policy  of  Pntssia 
from  May  1848  onwards,  and  on  the  aTth  of  September  1850 
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he  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  resigned, 
however,  on  the  and  of  November,  owing  to  the  king's  refusal 
to  settle  the  diffictdtles  with  Austria  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
In  August  1853  he  was  appointed  director  of  military  educa- 
tion; but  the  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  mainly  to  literary 
pursuiU.   He  died  on  the  25th  of  December  1853. 

Radowitz  published,  in  addition  to  Wveral  political  treatises, 
Jkonograpkie  der  Heiliien,  em  Beitmg  9ur  Kuns^eschichU  (Berlin, 
1834)  and  Devisen  und  MoUos  des  spdtem  Mittdalters  {ib.,  1850). 
His  CesammelU  Schriften  were  published  in  5  vols,  at  Berlin,  1852-53. 

See  Hassel,  Jouph  Maria  von  Radowitz  (Berlin,  1905,  &c). 

RAB»  JOHN  (1813-1893),  Scottish  Arctic  explorer,  was  bom 
on  the  30th  of  September  18x3,  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  which 
he  left  at  an  early  age  to  study  medicine  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, qualifying  as  a  surgeon  in  ^833.  He  made  a  voyage 
in  a  professional  capacity  in  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  entering  the  service  of  the  company  was 
resident  surgeon  for  ten  years  at  their  station  at  Moose  Factory, 
at  the  head  of  James  Bay.  In  1846  he  made  a  boat-voyage 
to  Repulse  Bay,  and  having  wintered  there,  in  the  following 
spring  surveyed  700  miles  of  new  coast-Une  connecting  the 
earlier  surveys  of  Ross  and  Parry.  An  accoimt  of  this  expedi- 
tion, A  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  the  Arctic 
Sea  in  1846  and  1847^  was  published  by  him  in  1850.  During 
a  visit  to  London  in  1848  he  Joined  the  expedition  which  was 
then  preparing  to  go  out  under  Sir  John  Richardson  in  search 
of  Franklin;  and  in  1851,  at  the  request  of  the  Government 
and  with  a  very  slender  outfit,  he  travelled  some  5300  miles, 
much  of  it  on  foot,  and  explored  and  mapped  700  miles  of  new 
coast  on  the  south  side  of  Wollaston  and  Victoria  Lands.  For 
this  achievement  he  received  the  Founder's  gold  medal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  In  1853  he  commanded  another 
boat-expedition  which  was  fitted  out  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  which  connected  the  surveys  of  Ross  with  that  of 
Deane  and  Simpson,  and  proved  King  William's  Land  to  be 
an  island.  It  was  on  this  journey  that  he  obtained  the  first 
authentic  news  regarding  the  fate  of  Franklin,  thereby  winning 
the  reward  of  £10,000  promised  by  the  admiralty.  He  sub- 
sequently travelled  across  Iceland,  and  in  Greenland  and  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  surveying  routes  for  telegraph  lines. 
Dr  Rae  attributed  much  to  his  success  in  Arctic  travel  to  his 
adoption  of  the  methods  of  the  Eskimo,  a  people  whom  he 
had  studied  very  closely.  He  was  a  keen  sportsman,  an 
accurate  and  scientific  observer.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Ix>ndon 
and  was  buried  in  the  Orkney  Islands. 

RAB  BAREU,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Lucknow  division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  on  the 
river  Sai,  48  m.  S.E.  of  Lucknow,  Gtk  the  (Xidh  &  Rohilkhand 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  15,88a  It  possesses  many  architectural 
features,  chief  of  which  is  a  strong  and  spacious  fort  erected 
in  1403,  and  constructed  of  bricks  a  ft.  long  by  z  ft.  thick 
and  li  wide.  Among  other  ancient  buildings  are  the  mag- 
nificent palace  and  tomb  of  nawab  Jahan  Khan,  governor  in 
the  time  of  Shah  Jahan,  and  four  fine  mosques.  The  town 
is  an  important  centre  of  trade,  and  muslins  and  cotton  cloth 
are  woven. 

The  DiSTSiCT  07  Rae  Baseu  has  an  area  of  1748  sq.  m. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  district  is  slightly  undulating,  and 
the  country  is  beautifully  wooded.  The  soil  is  remarkably 
fertile,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  high  class.  The  principal 
rivers  of  the  district  are  the  Ganges  and  the  Sai:  the  former 
skirts  it  for  54  miles  and  is  everywhere  navigable  for  boats 
of  40  tons;  the  latter  traverses  it  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  In 
iQOi  the  population  was  1,033,761,  showing  a  slight  decrease 
during  the  decade.  The  principal  crops  are  rice,  pulse,  wheat, 
barley,  mHIet  and  poppy.  Rae  Bareli  town  is  connected 
with  Lucknow  by  a  branch  of  the  Oudh  &  Rohilkhand  railway, 
which  in  2898  was  extended  to  Benares. 

See  Rae  Bareli  District  Gazetteer,  Allahabad,  1905. 

RAEBURN,  SIR  HENRT  (1756-1823),  ScotUsh  portrait- 
painter,  was  bom  at  Stockbridge,  a  suburb  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  4th  of  March  1756,  the  son  of  a  manufacturer  of  the  dty. 


He  was  early  left  an  orphan.  Being  placed  in  Heriot's  Hospital, 
he  received  there  the  elements  of  a  sound  education,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsinith  in  Edinburgh. 
Here  he  had  some  little  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  the 
humbler  kinds  of  art,  and  various  pieces  of  jewelry,  mourning 
rings,  and  the  like,  adorned  with  minute  drawings  on  ivory 
by  his  hand,  are  still  extant.  Soon  he  took  to  the  production 
of  carefully  finished  miniatures;  and,  meeting  with  success 
and  patronage,  he  extended  his  practice  to  oil-painting,  heing 
all  the  while  quite  self-taught.  The  worthy  goldsmith  his 
master  watched  the  progress  of  his  pupil  with  interest,  gave 
him  every  encouragement,  and  introduced  him  to  David  Martin, 
who  had  been  the  favourite  assistant  of  Allan  Ramsay  junior, 
and  was  now  the  leading  portrait-painter  in  Edinburgh.  Rae- 
bum  received  considerable  assistance  from  Martin,  and  was 
especially  aided  by  the  loan  of  portraits  to  copy.  Soon  the 
young  painter  had  gained  sufficient  skill  to  render  it  advisable 
that  he  shoiild  devote  himself  exclusively  to  painting.  When  he 
was  in  his  twenty-second  year  he  was  asked  to  paint  the  portrait 
of  a  young  lady  whom  he  had  previously  ol^erved  and  admired 
when  he  was  dtetching  from  nature  m  the  fields.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Peter  Edgar  of  Bridgelands  and  widow  of  Count 
Leslie.  The  lady  was  speedily  fascinated  by  the  handsome  and 
intellectual  young  artist,  and  in  a  month  she  became  his  wife, 
bringing  him  an  ample  fortune.  This  early  insurance  against 
the  ris^  of  his  chosen  profession,  did  not,  however,  diminish 
his  anxiety  to  excel.  The  acquisition  of  wealth  affected  neither 
his  enthusiasm  nor  his  industry,  but  rather  spurred  him  to 
greater  efforts  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  craft. 
After  the  approved  fashion  of  artists  of  the  time,  it  was  resolved 
that  Raebum  should  visit  Italy,  and  he  accordingly  started 
with  his  wife.  In  London  he  was  kindly  received  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who  gave  him  excellent  advice  as  to  his  study  in 
Rome,  especially  recommending  to  his  attention  the  works  of 
Michelangelo.  He  also  offered  him  more  substantia]  pecuniary 
aid,  which  was  declined  as'unneeded;  but  Raebum  carried 
with  him  to  Italy  many  valuable  introductions  from  the 
president  of  the  Academy.  In  Rome  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of'  Gavin  Hamilton,  of  Batoni,  and  of  Byers.  For  the  advice 
of  the  last-named  he  used  to  acknowledge  himself  greatly 
indebted,  particularly  for  the  recommendation  that  "he 
should  neVer  copy  an  object  from  memory,  but,  from  the 
principal  figure  to  the  minutest  accessory,  have  it  placed  before 
hhm.*'  After  two  years  of  study  in  Italy  he  retumed  to  Edin- 
burgh m  Z787,  where  he  began  a  most  successful  career  as  a 
portrait-painter.  In  that  year  he  executed  an  admirable  seated 
portrait  of  the  second  Lord  President  DundaS; 

Of  his  earlier  portraiture  we  have  interesting  examples  in 
the  bust-likeness  of  Mra  Johnstone  of  Baldovie  and  in  the 
three-quarter-length  of  Dr  James  Hutton,  works  which,  if  they 
are  somewhat  timid  and  tentative  in  handling  and  wanting  in 
the  trenchant  brush-work  and  assured  mastery"  of  subsequent 
productions,  are  full  of  delicacy  and  character.  The  portraits 
of  John  Clerk,  Lord  Eldin,  and  of  Principal  Hill  of  St  Andrews 
belong  to  a  somewhat  later  period.  Raebum  was  fortunate 
in  the  time  in  which  he  practised  portraiture.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Blair,  Mackenzie,  Woodhouselee,  Robertson,  Home, 
Ferguson,  and  Dugald  Stewart  were  resident  in  Edinburgh,  and 
they  all,  along  with  a  host  of  others  less  celebrated,  honoured 
the  painter's  canvases.  Of  his  fully  matured  manner  we  could 
have  no  finer  examples  than  his  own  portrait  and  that  of  the 
Rev.  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  Wellwood,  the  bust  of  Dr  Wardrop 
of  Torbane  Hill,  the  two  full-lengths  of  Adam  RoUand  of  Gask, 
the  remarkable  paintings  of  Lord  Newton  and  Dr  Alexander 
Adam  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  and  that  of  William 
Macdonald  of  St  Martin's.  It  was  commonly  believed  that 
Raebum  was  less  successful  in  his  female  than  in  his  male 
portraiU,  but  the  exquisite  full-length  of  his  wife,  the  smaller 
likeness  of  Mrs  R.  Scott  Moncrieff  in  the  Scottish  National 
Gallery,  and  that  of  Mrs  Robert  Bell,  and  others,  are  sufficient 
to  prove  that  he  could  porUay  all  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
gentler  sex. 
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Raebum  spent  his  life  in  Edinburgh,  rarely  visiting  the 
metropolis,  and  then  only  for  brief  periods,  thus  preserving  his 
own  ,sturdy  individuality,  if  he  missed  the  opportunity  of 
engrafting  on  it  some  of  the  fuller  refinement  and  delicacy  of 
the  London  portraitists.  But  though  he,  personally,  may  have 
lost  some  of  the  advantages  which  might  prestmiably  have 
resulted  from  'closer  association  with  the  leaders  of  English  art, 
and  from  contact  with  a  wider  public,  Scottish  art  certainly 
gained  much  from  his  disindination  to  leave  his  native  land. 
He  became  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  school  which  was 
growing  up  in  Scotland  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  xgth 
century,  and  to  his  example  and  influence  at  a  critical  period 
is  undoubtedly  due  much  of  the  striking  virility  by  which  the 
work  of  his  followers  and  immediate  successors  is  distinguished. 
Evidences  of  this  influence  can  be  perceived  even  in  the  present 
day.  His  leisure  was  employed  in  athletic  sports,  in  his  garden, 
and  in  architectural  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  so  varied 
were  the  interests  that  filled  his  life  that  his. sitters  used  to  say 
of  him,  "  You  would  never' take  him  for  a  painter  till  he  seizes 
the  brush  and  palette."  Professional  honours  fell  thick  upon 
him.  In  i8ia  he.  was  elected  president  of  the  Sodety  of  ArtisU 
in  Edinburgh,  in  18x4  associate,  and  in  the  following  year  full 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1S22  he  was  knighted  by 
George  IV.  and  appointed  His  Majesty's  limner  for  Scotland. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  8th  of  July  X833. 

In  his  own  day  the  portraits  of  Raebum  were  ezceDently  and 
voluminously  engraved,  especially  by  the  last  members  of  the 
great  school  of  English  mezzotint.  In  X876  a  collection  of  over 
300  of  his  works  was  brought  together  in  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  galleries;  in  the  following  year  a  series  of  twelve  of 
his  finest  portraits  was  included  in  the  winter  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  London;  and  a  volume  of  photographs 
from  his  paintings  was  edited  by  Dr  John  Brown. 

Raebum  possessed  all  the  necessary  requirements  of  a  popular 
and  successful  portrait-painter.  He  had  the  power  of  producing 
a  telling  and  forcible  likeness;  his  productions  are  distinguished 
by  breadth  of  effect,  by  admirable  force  of  handling,  by  execution 
of  the  swiftest  and  most  resolute  sort.  Wilkle  has  recorded  that, 
while  travelling  in  Spain  and  studying  the  works  of  Velazquez, 
the  brush-work  of  that  master  reminded  him  constantly  of  the 
"  square  touch  "  of  Raebum.  But  the  portraits  of  Velazquez 
are  imsurpassable  examples  of  tone  as  .well  as  of  handling,  and 
it  is  in  the  former  quality  that  Raebum  is  often  wanting, 
possibly  because  his  inclinations  led  him  to  study  effects  of 
diffused  light  in  preference  to  those  which  were  strong  in  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade.  The  colour  of  his  portraits  is  some- 
times erode  and  out  of  relation,  inclining  to  the  use  of  positive 
and  definite  local  pigments,  and  too  little  perceptive  of  the 
changeful  subtleties,  and  modifications  of  atmospheric  effect. 
His  draperies  frequently  consist  of  little  more  than  two  colours 
— the  kical  hue  of  the  fabric  and  the  black  which,  more  or  less 
graduated,  expresses  its  shadows  and  modelling.  In  his  flesh, 
too,  he  wants — ^in  all  but  his  very  best  productions-^the  delicate 
refinements  of  colouring  which  distinguish  the  works  of  the 
great  English  portrait-painters.  His  faces,  with  all  their 
excellent  tmth  of  form  and  splendid  vigour  of  handling,  are 
often  hard  and  bricky  in  hue.  Yet,  after  all  allowances  have 
been  made  for  what  deficiencies  there  may  be  in  his  work,  his 
right  to  a  place  among  the  greater  British  masters  cannot  be 
contested.  The  masculine  power,  the  vitality  and  the  strength 
of  characterization  which  are  so  apparent .  in  his  paintings 
entitle  him  to  the  serious  attention  of  all  lovers  of  fine  achieve- 
ment; and  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  study  of  his 
methods.  His  sincerity  and  freedom  from  artificial  graces  of 
style  can  be  specially  recognized,  and  his  frank  directness  is 
Always  attractive. 


See  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Raebum,  ILA.,  by  lus  great-grai 
William  Raebum  Andrew,  M.A.  Oxoir.  (and  ed.,  1894),  which 
contains  some  of  the  latest  information,  together  with  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  exhibition  of  1876.    There  may  also  be  consulted 


Works  of  Sir  Henry  Raebum,  R.A.,  with  tributes  by  Dr  John  Brown 
and  others,  published  by  Andrew  Elliot,  Edinburgh ;  TrAuU  to  the 
Memory  of. Raebum  by  Dr  Andrew-  Duncan,  the  Cataioiute  of  the 


loan  exhibitions  in  Edinbuigh  of  1884  and  1901;  and  the  Esow 
by  W.  E.  Henley— 5t>  Henry  Raebum  bv  William  Ernest  Herlffj 
(1890)  with  a  finely  produced  series  of  plates,  printed  by  T.  a  A. 
Constable  for  the  now  d^unct  Royal  Association  for  Promouos  ^ 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland.  But  the  leading  work  00  the  sstjes. 
and  the  most  splendidly  illustrated,  b  Sir  Henry  Raehmm,  by  Sr 
Walter  Armstrong,  with  an  introduction  by  R.  A.  M.  StcvesaoB 
and  a  biogtaphical  and  descriptive  catalogue  oy  J.  L.  Caw  (1901^ 

ftJSDWALD  (d.  c,  630),  kbg  of  the  East  An^es,  was  tk 

son  of  King  Tytili.  He  became  a  Christian  daring  a  suy  b 
Kent,  but  on  his  retum  to  East'  Anglia  he  sanctioscd  the 
worship  both  of  the  Christian  and  the  heathen  rrtigiorts.  Vc7 
little  is  known  about  his  reign,  which  probably  b^an  aooc 
after  600.  For  a  time  he  recognized  the  ovcriordship  cf 
iEthelberht,  king  of  Kent,  but  he  seems  to  have  shakes  of 
the  Kentish  yoke.  He  gained  some  superiority  over  the  hsi 
south  of  the  Humber  with  the  exception  of  Kent  and  is  ccastcd 
among  the  Bretwaldas.  Rcdwald  protected  the  is^n 
Edwin,  afterwards  king  of  Northumbria,  and  in  his  interess 
he  fought  a  sanguinary  battle  with  the  reigning  Northumbn.^ 
king,  iEthelfrith,  near  Retford  in  Nottinghamshire,  vbex 
iEthelfrith  was  defeated  and  killed  in  April  6x7.  He  vis 
followed  as  king  of  the  East  Angles  by  his  son  EorpwakL 

See  Bede,  Hisioriae  ecdesiasticae,  edited  by  C.  Ptnnuner  (On^ri 
X896} ;  and  J.  R.  Green,  The  Makint  ofEngfmd  (1897-1899). 

RAETIA  (so  always  in  inscriptions;  in  dawical  MSS.  nscilj 
Rhaetia),  in  ancient  geography,  a  province  of  the  Soisa 
Empire,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  country  of  the  Hdvt.^ 
on  the  E.  by  Noricum,  on  the  N.  by  Vindelicia  aiKi  00  tbe 
S.  by  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  thus  comprised  the  districts  oocopsrl 
in  modem  times  by  the  Grisons,  the  greater  part  of  Tirol,  isd 
part  of  Lombardy.  The  land  was  very  mountaxxKms,  acl  vx 
inhabitants,  when  not  engaged  in  predatory  expedib&^ 
chiefly  supported  themselves  by  cattle-breeding  and  cbU2$ 
timber,  littie  attention  being'  paid  to  agriculture.  Some  of  t^ 
valleys,  however,  were  rich  and  fertile,  and  produced  con  ad 
wine,  iht  latter  considered  equal  to  any  in  Italy.  Angara 
preferred  Raetian  wine  to  any  other.  Considerable  trade  ss 
also  carried  on  in  pitch,  honey,  wax  and  cheese.  Littk  is 
known  of  the  origin  or  history  of  the  Raetians,  who  axe  dcsci&ed 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the  Alpine  tzbo. 
If  is  distinctly  stated  by  Livy  (v.  33)  that  they  were  of  Etnssa:^ 
origin  (a  view  favoured  by  Niebuhr  and  Mommsen).  A  tac- 
tion reported  by  Justin  (xx.  5)  and  Pliny  (Net.  Hisi.  m.  24,  ii*l 
affirmed  that  they  were  a  portion  of  that  people  who  ^ 
settled  in  the  plains  of  the  Po  and  were  driven  into  the  ooe- 
tains  by  the  invading  Gauls,  when  they  assuxoed  the  nasKc^ 
Raetians  from  their  leader  Raetus;  a  more  pnobaUe  derivatke. 
however,  is  from  Oltic  rati,  "  mountain  boid."  Even  if  ihc 
Etruscan  origin  be  accepted,  at  the  time  when  the  land  becace 
known  to  the  Romans,  Celtic  tribes  were  already  in  pffs^j^cce 
of  it  and  had  amalgamated  so  completely  with  the  onsi^ 
inhabitants  that,  generally  speaking,  the  Raetians  of  hia 
times  may  be  regarded  as  a  Celtic  people,  although  non-Ceb: 
tribes  (Lepontii,  Euganei)  were  settled  among  them,  1^ 
Raetians  are  first  mentioned  (but  only  inddent^y)  by  NjUj 
(xxxiv.  xo,  18),  and  little  is  beard  of  them  tiU  after  the  ^{^ 
the  Republic  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  they  rctaired 
their  independence  until  their  subjugation  in  15  b.c.  by  Tiberl^ 
and  Drusus  (cf.  Horace,  Odes,  iv.  4  and  14).  At  first  Rsftn 
formed  a  distinct  province,  but  towards  the  cxkI  of  the  nt 
century  aj>.  VindcJida  was  added  to  it;  bexMoe  Tacitas  {C^ 
mania,  4x)  could  speak  of  Augusta  ^Hndeliaaum  (Angsisi^TJ 
as  "  a  colony  of  the  province  of  Ractia."  The  whole  proviace 
(including  Vindelicia)  was  at  first  under  a  military  prefect,  chei 
under  a  procurator;  it  had  no  standing  army  quartered  ia  t~, 
but  relied  on  its  own  native  troops  and  militia  for  piotectic-r. 
In  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  it  was  governed  by  the  coa- 
mander  of  the  Legio  HL  Italica.  Under  Diodetian  it  fonoed 
part  of  the  diocese  of  the  vicarius  Italiae,  and  was  subdrvidBd  in» 
Raetia  prima  and  secunda  (each  under  a  praeses)^  the  iexsxx 
corresponding  to  the  old  Raetia,  the  latter  to  Vliidelkia.  The 
bouxuLuy  between  them  is  not  clearly  defined,  but  may  be 
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Stated  generaHy  as  a  line  drawn  eastwards  from  the  lacus 
Brigantinus  (Lake  of  Constance)  to  the  river  Oenus  (Inn). 
During  the  last  years  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  land  was  in 
a  desolate  condition,  but  its  occupation  by  the  Ostrogoths  in 
the  time  of  Theodoric,  who  placed  it  under  a  duxt  to  some 
extent  revived  its  prosperity.  The  chief  towns  of  Raetia 
(excluding  Vindelicia)  were  Tridentum  (Trent)  and  Curia 
(Coire  or  Chur).  It  was  traversed  by  two  great  lines  of  Roman 
roads— one  leading  from  Verona  and  Tridentum  across  the 
Brenner  (in  which  the  name  of  the  Brenni  has  survived)  to 
Oenipons  (Innsbruck)  and  thence  to  Augusta  Vindelicorum; 
the  other  from  Brigantium  (Bregenz)  on  Lake  Constance,  by 
Coire  and  Chiavenna  to  Como  and  Milan. 

See  P.  C.  Planta.  Das  alte  Rdiien  (Berlin,  187a);  T.  Mommsen 
in  Corpus  Inscripiionum  Lalinantm,  iiL  p.  706;  J.  Marquardt, 
Rdmiscks  Staalsverwattuni,  I  (and  cd.,  1881)  p.  288:  L.  Stcub. 
Ober  die  Vrhewokner  Rattens  und  ihren  Zusammenhani  mil  den 
Etruskem  (Munich,  1843);  J.  Jung,  Rimer  und  Romanen  in  den 
Donauldndem  (Innsbruck.  1877) ;  Smith's  Dtct.  of  Creek  and  Roman 
Geography  (1873);  T.  Mommsen,  TIU  Roman  Provinces  (Ene.  trans., 
1886),  i.  pp.  16.  161,  196;  Mary  B.  Peaks,  The  General  CivU  and 
MilUary  Administration  oj  Noricum  and  Raelia  (Chicago,  1907). 

RAFF,  JOSEPH  JOACHIM  (1823-1883),  (jerman  composer 
and  orchestral  conductor,  was  bom  near  Zilrich,  Switzerland, 
on  the  27th  of  May  1832,  and  educated  chiefly  at  Schwyz.  Here, 
under  the  care  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  he  soon  became  an  excellent 
classical  and  mathematical  scholar,  but  received  scarcely 
any  instruction  in  his  favourite  art  of  music,  in  which,  never- 
theless, he  made  extraordinary  progress  through  sheer  force  of 
natural  genius,  developed  by  persevering  study  which  no  ex- 
ternal o^tacles  could  induce  him  to  discontinue.  So  successful 
were  his  unaided  eflforts  that,  when  in  1843  he  sent  some  MSS. 
to  Mendelssohn,  that  warm  encourager  of  youthful  talent  felt 
justified  in  at  once  recommending  him  to  Breitkopf  &  Hftrtel, 
the  Leipzig  publishers,  who  brought  out  a  large  selection  of 
his  early  works.  Soon  after  this  he  became  acquainted  with 
Liszt,  who  gave  him  much  generous  encouragement.  He  first 
became  personally  acquainted  with  Mendelssohn  at  Cologne 
in  1846,  and  gave  up  all  his  other  engagements  for  the  purpose 
of  following  him  to  Leipzig,  but  his  intention  was  frustrated  by 
the  great  composer's  death  in  1847.  After  this  disappoint- 
ment he  remained  for  some  time  at  Cologne,  where  his  attention 
was  alternately  devoted  to  composition  and  to  the  preparation 
of  critiques  for  the  periodical  CdcUia,  Thus  far  he  was  a  self- 
taught  artist;  but  he  felt  the  need  of  systematic  instruction 
so  deeply  that,  retiring  for  a  time  from  public  life,  he  entered  at 
Stutt^tft  upon  a  long  course  of  severe  and  uninterrupted 
study,  and  with  so  much  success  that  in  1850  he  appeared 
before  the  world  in  the  character  of  an  accomplished  and 
highly  cultivated  musician.  Raff  now  settled  for  a  time  in 
Weimar  in  order  to  be  near  Liszt.  Hans  von  BQlow  had  already 
brought  him  into  notice  by  playing  his  ConcerlstiUk  for  piano- 
forte and  orchestra  in  public,  and  the  favour  with  which  this 
fine  work  was  everywhere  received  encouraged  him  to  attempt 
a  greater  one.  During  his  stay  in  Stuttgart  he  had  begun 
the  composition  of  an  opera  entitled  Kfhtig  Alfred^  and  had 
good  hope  of  securing  its  performance' at  Dresden;  tint  the 
political  troubles  with  which  Germany  was  then  overwhelmed 
rendered  its  production  in  the  Saxon  capital  impossible.  At 
Weimar  he  was  more  fortunate.  In  due  time  Kdnig  Alfred 
was  produced  there  tmder  Liszt's  able  direction  at  the  court 
theatre  with  complete  success;  and  later,  in  1870,  he  wrote -his 
second  opera,  Dame  Kobold,  for  performance  at  the  same  theatre. 
A  third  opera,  Samson,  remained  unstaged. 

Raff  lived  at  Weimar  tmtil  1856,  when  he  obtained  a  large 
dieniHe  at  Wiesbaden  as  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte.  In  1859 
he  married  Doris  Genast,  an  actress  of  high  repute,  and  thence- 
forward devoted  himself  with  renewed  energy  to  the  work  of 
composition,  displaying  an  inexhaustible  fertility  of  invention 
tempered  by  great  technical  skill.  He  resided  chiefly  at  Wies- 
baden till  X877,  when  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Hoch- 
Conservatorium  at  Frankfort,  an  office  which  he  retained  until 
his  death  on  the  35th  of  June  x88a. 


Moie  than  300  of  Raff's  compositions  have  been  published,  in- 
cluding ten  symphonies — undoubtedly  his  finest  works— quartets, 
concertos,  sonatas,  songs,  and  examples  of  nearly  every  known 
variety  of  style;  yet  be  never  repeats  himself.  Notwithstanding 
hu  strong  love  for  the  romantic  school,  he  is  never  guilty  of  extra- 
vagance, and,  if  in  his  minor  works  he  is  sometimes  a  little  common- 
J  lace,  he  never  descends  to  vulgarity.  His  symphonies  Lenore  and 
m  Walde  are  wonderful  examples  of  musical  painting. 

RAFFAELLINO  DBL  GARBO  (1466,  or  perhaps  Z476-XS34), 
Florentine  painter.  His  real  name  was  Raffaello  Capponi; 
Del  Garbo  was  a  nickname,  bestowed  upon  him  seemingly 
from  the  graceful  nicety  (garbo)  of  his  earlier  works.  He  has 
also  been  called  Raffaello  de  Florentia,  and  Raffaello  de  Carolis. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Filippino  Lippi,  with  whom  he  remained  till 
1490,  if  not  later.  He  showed  great  facility  in  design,  and 
excited  hopes  which  the  completed  body  of  his  works  fell  short 
of.  He  married  and  had  a  large  family;  embarrassments  and 
a  haphazard  manner  of  work  ensued;  and  finally  he  lapsed 
into  a  very  dejected  and  penurious  condition.  Three  of  his 
best  tempera  pictures  are  in  the  Berlin  Gallery;  one  of  the 
Madoima  standing  with  her  Infant  between  two  musician- 
angels,  is  particularly  attractive.  We  may  also  name  the  oil- 
painting  of  the  **  Resurrection  "  done  for  the  church  of  Monte 
Oliveto,  Florence,  now  in  the  academy  of  the  same  dty,  ordin- 
arily reputed  to  be  Raffaellino's  masterpiece;  the  ceiling  of 
the  Caraffa  Chapel  in  the  church  of  the  Minerva,  Rome;  and  a 
"  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  "  in  the  Louvre,  which  is  a  pro- 
duction of  much  merit,  though  with  somewhat  over-studied 
grace.   Angdo  Allori  was  his  pupil. 

RAFFET,  DENIS  AUGUSTE  MARIE  (x8o4-x86o),  French 
illustrator  and  lithQgn^her,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1804.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wood  turner,  but  took  up  the 
study  of  art  at  evening  classes.  He  became  acquainted  with 
Cabanel,  who  made  him  apply  his  skill  to  the  decoration  of 
china,  and  with  Rudor,  from  whom  he  received  instruction  in 
lithography,  in  the  practice  of  which  he  was  to  rise  to  fame. 
He  then  entered  the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts,  but  returned 
definitely  to  lithography  in  1830,  when  he  produced  on  stone 
his  famous  designs  of  "  Lutzen,"  "  Waterioo,"  "  Le  bal,"  "  La 
revue  "  and  "  Les  adieuz  de  la  gamison,"  by  which  his  reputa- 
tion became  immediately  established.  Raffet's  chief  works  were 
hb  lithographs  of  the  Napoleonic  campaigns,  from  Egypt  to 
Waterloo,  vigorous  designs  that  arc  inspired  by  ardent  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  As  an  illustrator  his  activity  was  prodigious, 
the  list  of  works  illustrated  by  his  crayon  amounting  to  about 
forty-five,  among  which  are  B6ranger's  poems,  the  History  of 
the  Revolution  by  Thiers,  the  History  of  Napoleon  by  de  Norvins, 
the  great  Walter  Scott  by  Defauconpret,  the  French  Plutarch 
and  Fr6d£ric  Birat's  Songs,  He  went  to  Rome  in  1849,  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Rome,  which  he  made  the  subject  of 
some  lithographs,  and  followed  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859, 
of  which  he  left  a  record  in  his  Episodes  de  la  campagne  d'ltalie 
de  iSsQ.  His  portraits  in  pencil  and  water-colour  are  full  of 
character.  He  died  at  Genoa  in  x86o.  In  1893  a  roonimient 
by  Fr6miet  was  unveiled  in  the  Jardin  de  I'lnfante  at  the 
Louvre,  Paris. 

See  Raff  el,  by  F.  Lhomme  (Paris,  1893). 

RAFFLE,  a  special  kind  of  lottery,  in  which  a  particular 
article  is  put  up  as  the  prize,  the  winner  being  drawn  for  by 
lot  out  of  the  number  of  those  who  have  paid  a  fixed  sum  for 
admission  to  the  drawing;  the  total  amount  realized  by  the 
sale  of  the  tickets  is  supposed  to  approximate  to  the  value  of 
the  object  raffled  for.  The  word  appears  in  English  as  early 
as  Chaucer  {The  Parson* s  Tale)  where  it  is  used  in  its  original 
aetise  of  a  game  of  dice,  the  winner  being  that  one  who  threw 
three  dice  all  alike,  or,  next,  the  highest  pair.  The  Fr.  ra/f«, 
Med.  Lat.  raff!a,  was  also  used  in  the  sense  of  a  "  sweeping-off  " 
of  the  stakes  in  a  game;  it  has  been  connected  with  Ger.  ra/en, 
to  carry  off. 

RAFFLES.  SIR  THOMAS  STAMFORD  (i78x-x836),  EngUsh 
adminbtrator,  founder  of  Singapore,  was  born  on  the  sth  of 
July  1 781,  on  board  a  merchantman  commanded  by  his  father, 
Benjamin  Raffles,  when  off  Port  Morant,  Jamaica.    He  received 
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his  early  education  at  a  school  at  Hammenmlth,  but  when  only 
fourteen  he  obtained  temporary  work  in  the  secretary's  office 
of  the  East  India  Company.  In  x8oo  he  was  appointed  junior 
clerk  on  the  esublishment.  In  1805  the  East  India  Company 
decided  to  make  Penang  a  regular  presidency,  and  sent  out 
a  governor  with  a  large  staff,  including  Stamford  Raffles,  who 
was  appointed  assistant-secretary.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure 
he  married  Mrs  Fancourt  (Olivia  Mariamne  Devenish),  widow 
of  a  surgeon  on  the  Madras  Establishment;  she  proved  herself 
a  helpful  wife  and  counsellor  to  her  husband  in  his  rapid  rise  to 
fortune  during  the  following  nine  years,  dying  prematurely  in 
Java  in  November  18x4.  On  his  way  out  to  Penang,  Raffles 
began  the  study  of  the  Malay  language,  and  had  mastered  its 
grammar  before  his  arrival  He  continued  his  studies,  finding 
a  congenial  fellow-worker  and  kindred  spirit  in  John  Leyden, 
who  was  invalided  to  Penang.  In  August  1806  Raffles  was 
appointed  acting  secretary  during  the  illness  of  that  official, 
and  in  1807  he  received  the  full  appointment.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  acted  as  Malay  interpreter,  which  entailed  heavy 
and  unappreciated  work  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties.  In 
x8o8  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  was  ordered  for  a  change 
to  Malacca.  This  proved  a  turning-point  in  his  career.  The 
East  India  Company  had  decided  to  abandon  Malacca,  and 
orders  had  been  issued  to  dismantle  it.  Raffles  perfected  his 
study  of  Malay  during  his  stay  at  this  place,  and  learning  from 
the  Malays,  with  whom  he  mixed  freely,  that  the  abandonment 
of  so  important  a  position  would  be  a  grave  fault,  he  drew  up 
a  report  explaining  the  great  importance  of  Malacca,  and  urging 
in  the  strongest  manner  its  retention.  This  report  was  sent 
by  the  Penang  authorities  not  only  to  London,  but  to  the 
governor-general,  the  earl  of  Minto.  The  latter  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  report  that  he  at  once  gave  orders  for  suspending 
the  evacuation  of  Malacca,  and  in  1809  the  company  decided 
to  reverse  its  own  decision.  When  the  whole  question  was 
calmly  considered  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  many  years 
later,  the  verdict  was  that  Raffles  had  "  prevented  the  alienation 
of  Malacca  from  the  British  Crown."  A  direct  correspondence 
with  Lord  Minto  was  established  by  the  mediation  of  Leyden, 
who  wrote  to  Raffles  that  the  governor-general  would  be  gratified 
in  receiving  communications  direct  from  him.  In  June  x8xo 
Raffles,  of  his  own  accord,  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  where  Lord 
Minto  gave  him  the  kindest  reception.  Raffles  remained  four, 
months  in  Calcutta,  and  gained  the  complete  confidence  of  the 
govemor-generaL  He  brought  Lord  Minto  round  to  his  opinion 
that  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Java,  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  was  an  imperative  necessity.  To  prepare  the 
way  for  the  expedition.  Raffles  was  sent  to  Malacca  as  "  agent 
to  the  Governor-General  with  the  Malay  States."  He  did 
his  work  well  and  thoroughly — even  to  the  extent  of  discovering 
that  the  short  and  direct  route  to  Batavia  by  the  Caramata 
passage  would  be  safe  forlhe  fleet.  In  August  iSxx  the  expedi- 
tion, accompanied  by  Lord  Minto,  and  with  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty 
in  command  of  the  troops  (ix,ooo  in  number,  half  English  and 
half  Indian),  occupied  Batavia  without  fighting.  On  the  25th 
of  the  same  month  a  battle  was  fought  at  Cornelia,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Batavia,  and  resulted  in  a  complete  English  victory. 
On  the  x8th  of  September  the  French  commander,  Genexal 
Janssens,  formally  capitulated  at  Samarang,  and  the  conquest 
of  the  island  was  completed.  Lord  Minto's  first  act  was  to 
appoint  Raffles  lieutenant-governor  of  Java.  From  September 
x8ii  until  his  departure  for  England  in  March  x8i6,  Raffles 
ruled  this  large  island  with  conspicuous  success  and  the  most 
gratifying  results.  To  give  only  one  fact  in  support  of  this 
statement,  he  increased  the  revenue  eightfold  at  the  same  time 
that  he  abolished  transit  dues,  reduced  port  dues  to  one-third 
and  removed  the  fetters  imposed  on  trade  and  intercourse  with 
the  Javanese  by  Dutch  officialdom.  In  his  own  words,  his 
administration  aimed  at  being  "  not  only  without  fear,  but 
without  reproach."  He  had  a  still  greater  ambition,  which  was, 
in  his  own  words,  "  to  make  Java  the  centre  of  an  Eastern 
insular  Empire,"  and  to  establish  the  closest  relations  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  the  Japanese,  whom  he -described  as  "  a 


highly  polished  people,  considerably  advanced  in 
highly  inquisitive  and  full  of  penetration."  It  is  interestkg 
to  note  that  when  another  great  Englishman,  Rajah  Brooke. 
began  his  career  in  Sarawak  in  i8j8,  he  anxKranced:  '*  I  go  to 
carry  Sir  Stamford  Raffles's  views  in  Java,  over  the  whofe 
Archipelago." 

The  poDcy  of  Raffles  was  based  on  the  assumptioB  tbat  Jaira 
would  be  retained,. but  for  reasons  of  European  policy  it  wis 
decided  that  it  must  be  restored  to  Holland.  After  his  fctera 
to  England  in  x8i6  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  reconsidcniiaa 
of  the  question,  but  the  decision  taken  was  embodied  in  a  treity 
and  b^rand  aU  possibility  of  modification.  During  his  stay 
in  England  Raffles  was  knighted  by  the  prince  icgent,  pohlisbed 
his  History  of  Java  (181 7)  and  discussed  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
a  project  for  the  foundation  in  London  of  a  zoological  masasm 
and  garden  on  the  model  of  the  Jardin  des  Flantes  at  PSrk 
He  also  married  his  second  wife,  Sophia,  daughter  <tf  T.  W. 
Hull  of  Co.  Down;  he  had  many  children  by  both  maiiiaces. 
but  the  only  one  to  live  beyond  childhood  was  a  dau^itcr. 
who  died  fifteen  years  after  her  father's  death,  and  beiofc  At 
was  twenty.    He  left,  therefore,  no  direct  desoauianta. 

In  November  18x7  Sir  Stamford  quitted  Fngl^twl  qb  kk 
return  to  the  East,  where  the  lieutenant-govenionhip  of  Fort 
Mariborough  (Sumatra)  had  been  kept  in  reserve  for  hxBL  His 
administration  of  Sumatra,  which  lasted  from  March  1818  tS 
December  1833,  was  characterized  by  the  same  breadth  of  view, 
consistency  of  purpose  and  enexgy  in  action  that  had  made 
his  government  of  Java  remarkable.  He  had  not,  however, 
done  with  the  Dutch,  who,  on  their  recovery  of  Java,  cndeavooied 
to  establish  a  complete  control  over  the  Eastern  arcfaipeUgo. 
and  to  oust  British  trade.  This  design  Sir  Stamford  set  hiaiseM 
to  baffle,  and  although  he  was  more  frequently  censored  thaa 
praised  by  his  superiors  for  his  efforu,  be  had  already  met  vitb 
no  inconsiderable  success  in  minor  matters  iriiea,  by  a  itnikt 
of  genius  and  unrivalled  stateaaft,  he  stopped  for  aO  time  the 
Dutch  project  of  a  mare  dausum  by  the  arquisirinn  and  fo«»M«iig 
of  Singapore  on  the  spth  of  January  18x9. 

In  X834  Sir  Stamford  returned  to  England,  but  mifortmiatcly 
the  differences  between  him  and  the  £^t  TnHj^  Qtmspusy  had 
resulted  in  an  accumulation  of  disputes  which  placed  a  sevoe 
strain  on  his  enfeebled  constitution.  The  memorials  and  state- 
ments that  he  had  to  compile  for  his  own  vixidicatkm  would  fiS 
a  large  volume,  but  at  last  the  court  passed  (xsth  of  April  1826) 
a  formal  decision  in  his  favour.  It  did  not  omit,  however,  to 
censure  him  for  "  his  precipitate  and  unauthorised  cmandpatioa 
of  the  Company's  slaVes,"  or  after  his  death  to  make  his  widow 
pay  £10,000  for  various  items,  which  induded  the  ^^p****  ti 
his  xnission  to  found  Singapore  1  Harassed  as  he  was  by  these 
personal  affairs,  he  still  found  time  to  carry  oat  hii  origiBal 
scheme  with  regard  to  a  zoological  society  in  J^ondon  Be 
took  the  largest  part  in  the  creation  of  the  ^»i^ii^  society, 
and  his  fine  Sumatra  collection  formed  its  endowment.  He 
was  unanimously  elected  its  president  at  the  first  meeting,  aad 
by  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  opixiion  on  the  part  of  thoae  vbo 
helped  in  the  work,  he  has  been  recognized  as  "  the  Foonder 
of  the  Zoological  Society."  He  was  contemplating  entering 
parliamentary  life  when  his  sudden  death  on  ha  birthday, 
1826,  ended  his  brilliant  career  at  the  eariy  age  of  forty-fi^ 
Sir  Frederick  Weld,  Ueutexumt-govemor  at  Singapore,  when 
imveiling  the  statue  of  his  predecessor  at  that  place  in  1887, 
ciystallized  the  thoughts  of  his  countrymen  and  anticipated 
the  verdict  of  history  in  a  single  sentence:  "  In  Raffles,  Eagbad 
had  one  of  her  greatest  sons." 

See  Lady  Raffles,  Memoir  of  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  RaJUs  (1830}; 
D.  C^Boulger,  Life^  of  Sir  Statn^ord  RaMts  (1897) ;  Hu^^Efcrtoa. 


ItKords 


fo-^r 


Sir  Stamford  Raffles   (1899);  J. 
(1903). 

RAFir.  KARL  CHRimAH  (1795-1864),  Danish  archaeo- 
logist, was  bom  in  Brahesboxg,  FOnen,  on  the  x6th  of  Jaxuuiy 
X795,  and  died  at  Copenhagen  on  the  20th  of  October  i86«. 
He  is  chiefly  known  in  connexion  with  the  controvcny  as  to 
the  question  of  the  discoveiy  of  America  by  the  Nonemen,  his 
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views  being  contained  in  his  chief  work,  AtUi^ilates  Americanae 
(Copenhagen,  1837).   See  Lei?  Ericsson. 

RAFTER,  a  b«im  in  a  sloping  roof  to  which  is  attached  the 
framework  for  the  slating,  tiling  or  other  external  covering 
(see  Roofs).  The  O.Eng.  raefter  is  cognate  with  Icel.  ra/ir, 
Dan.  and  Swed.  rafU  or  raft,  a  beam,  which,  in  the  special 
sense  of  a  floating  collection  of  timbers,  gives  the  English 
"  raft.''  The  ultimate  base  of  these  words  is  the  root  raf-,  to 
cover,  seen  in  Gr.  Spo^,  roof. 

RAGATZ,  a  famotis  watering-place  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
St  Gall,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  by  rail 
13I  m.  N.  of  Coire  or  61  i  m.  S.E.  of  Zilrich.  It  sUnds  at  a 
height  of  X696  ft.,  at  the  entrance  to  the  magnificent  gorge 
of  the  Tamina,  about  3  m.  up  which  by  carriage  road  are  the 
extraordinarily  placed  Baths  of  Pflfers  (2247  ft.).  Since  1840 
the  hot  mineral  waters  of  Pfifers  are  conducted  in  pipes  to 
Ragata,  which  is  in  a  more  pleasant  position.  Consequently 
Ragata  has  much  increased  in  importance  since  that  date.  In 
1900  its  native  population  was  1866,  mainly  German-speaking, 
while  there  were  1472  Romanists  to  393  Protestants.  The 
annual  ntmiber  of  visitors  is  reckoned  at  30,000.  In  the  church- 
yard is  the  grave  of  the  phiknopher  Schelling  (d.  here  in  1854). 
About  3  m.  by  road  above  Ragata  are  the  17th-century  build- 
ings (now  the  cantonal  lunatic  asylum)  of  the  great  Benedictine 
abbey  of  Pf&fers  (730-1838),  to  which  all  this  region  belonged 
till  1798;  while  midway  between  them  and  Ragata  are  the 
ruins  of  the  X4th-century  castle  of  Wartenstem,  now  accessible 
from  Ragata  by  means  of  a  funicular  railway.        (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

RAGLAN,  FITZROT  JAMBS  HBNRT  SDIIBRSEr.  iST  Bason 
(i 788-1855),  British  field  marshal,  wa^the  eighth  and  youngest 
son  of  Henry,  5th  duke  of  Beaufort,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Admiral  the  Hon.  Edward  Boscawen,  and  was  bom  on  the 
30th  of  September  1788.  His  elder  brother.  General  Lord 
(Robert)  Edward  (Henry)  Somerset  (i 776-1843),  distinguished 
himself  as  the  leader  of  the  Household  Cavalry  brigade  at 
Waterloo.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  •  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school,  and  entered  the  army  in  1804.  In  1807  be  was 
attached  to  the  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Paget's  embassy  to  Turkey, 
and  the  same  year  he  was  selected  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  in  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen.  In  the 
following  year  he  accompanied  the  same  general  in  a  like 
capacity  to  Portugal,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular 
War  was  at  his  right  hand,  first  as  aide^le-carop  and  then  as 
military  secretary.  He  was  wounded  at  Busaco,  became 
brevet-major  after  Fuentes  de  Ofioro,  accompanied  the  stormers 
of  the  53nd  light  infantry  as  a  volunteer  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  specially  distinguished  himself  at  the  storming  of  Badajoz, 
being  the  first  to  mount  the  breach,  and  afterwards  showings 
great  resolution  and  promptitude  in  securing  one  of  the  gates 
before  the*  French  could  organize  a  fresh  defence.  During  the 
short  period  of  the  Bouibon  rule  in  1814  and  181 5  he  was 
secretary  to  the  English  embassy  at  Paris.  On  the  renewal 
of  the  war  he  again  became  aide-de-camp  and  mih'tary  secretary 
to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  About  this  time  he  married  Emily 
Harriet,  daughter  of  the  ^rd  earl  of  Momington,  and  Welling- 
ton's niece.  At  Waterloo  he  was  wounded  in  the  right  arm 
and  had  to  undergo  amputation,  but  he  quickly  learned  to 
write  with  his  left  hand,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
resumed  his  duties  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  at  Paris.  From 
1 818  to  1830,  and  again  in.  1836-29,  he  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Truro.  In  1819  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  as  master-general  of  the 
ordnance,  and  from  1837  till  the  death  of  the  duke  in  1853  was 
military  secretary  to  him  as  commander-in-chief.  He  was  then 
appointed  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  was  created 
Baron  Raglan.  In  1854  he  was  promoted  general  and  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  English  troops  sent  to  the  Crimea  (see 
CsncEAN  War)  in  co-operation  with  a  strong  French  army 
under  Marshal  St  Amaud  and  afterwards,  up  to  May  1855, 
under  Marshal  Canrobert.  Here  the  advantage  of  his  training 
under  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  seen  in  the  soundness  of  his 
generalship,  and  his  diplomatic  experience  stood  him  in  good 


stead  in  dealug  with  the  generals  and  admirals,  British,  French 
and  Turkish,  who  were  associated  with  him.  But  the  trying 
winter  campaign  in  the  Crimea  also  brought  into  prominence 
defects  perhaps  traceable  to  his  long  connexion  with  the  for- 
nudities  and  uniform  regulations  of  military  offices  in  peace 
time.  For  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the  English  soldiers 
in  the  terrible  Crimean  winter  before  Sevastopol,  owing  to 
failure  in  the  commissariat,  both  as  regards  food  and  clothing. 
Lord  Raglan  and  his  staff  were  at  the  time  severdy  censur^ 
by  the  press  and  the  government;  but,  while  Lord  Raglan 
was  possibly  to  blame  in  representing  matters  in  a  too  sanguine 
light,  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the  chief  neglect  rested  with 
the  home  authorities.  But  this  hopefulness  was  a  shining 
military  quality  in  the  midst  of  the  despondency  that  settled 
upon  the  allied  generals  after  their  first  failures,  and  at  Balaklava 
and  Inkermann  he  displayed  the  promptness  and  resolution  of 
his  youth.  He  was  made  a  field  marshal  after  Inkermann. 
During  the  trying  winter  of  1854-55,  the  suffering  he  was  com- 
pelled to  witness,  the  censures,  in  great  part  unjust,  which  he 
had  to  endure  and  all  the  manifold  anxieties  of  the  siege 
seriously  undermined  his  health,  and  although  he  found  a  friend 
and  ardent  supporter  in  his  new  French  colleague.  General 
P^lissier  (f.v.),  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the  assault  of 
the  i8th  of  June  1855  finally  broke  his  spirit,  and  very  shortly 
afterwards,  on  the  38th  of  June  1855,  he  died  of  dysentery. 
His  body  was  brought  home  and  interred  at  Badminton. 

His  elder  son  having  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ferozcshah 
(1845),  the  title  descended  to  his  younger  son  Richard  Henry 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  3nd  Baron  Ragkn  (18x7-1884);  and  subse- 
quently to  the  latter's  son,  George  Fitzroy  Henry  Somerset, 
3rd  baion  (b.  1857),  under-Becretary  for  war  1900-3,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (2903)  and  a  prominent  militia 
officer. 

RAGMAN  ROLLS,  the  name  given  to  the  collection  of  instru- 
ments by  which  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  were  cbm- 
peOed  to  subscribe  allegiance  to  Edward  I.  of  England  between 
the  conference  of  Norham  in  May  1391  and  the  final  award  in 
favour  of  Baliol  in  November  1393,  and  again  in  1396.  Of  the 
former  of  these  records  two  copies  were  preserved  in  the  chapter- 
house at  Westminster  (now  in  the  Record  Office,  London),  and 
it  has  been  printed  by  Rymer  {Poedera,  n.  543).  Another  copy, 
preserved  originally  in  the  Tower  of  London,  is  now  also  in  the 
Record  Office.  The  latter  record,  containing  the  various  acts 
of  homage  and  fealty  extorted  by  Edward  from  Baliol  and  others 
in  the  course  of  his  progress  through  Scotland  in  the  summer 
of  1396  and  in  August  at  the  parliament  of  Berwick,  was 
published  by  Prynne  from  the  copy  in  the  Tower  and  now  in 
the  Record  Office.  Both  records  were  printed  by  the  Banna- 
tyne  Club  in  1834.  The  derivation  of  the  word  "  ragman  "  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  but  various  guesses  as  to 
its  meaning  and  a  list  of  examples  of  its  use  for  legal  instruments 
both  in  England  and  Scotland  will  be  found  in  the  preface 
to  the  Bannatyne  Club's  volume,  and  in  Jamieson's  Scottish 
Dictionary,  s.v.  "  Ragman."  The  name  "  ragman  roll  "  survives 
in  the  ooUoquial  "  rigmarole,"  a  rambling,  incoherent  state- 
ment. 

The  name  of  ".  Rahman  '*  hat  been  •ometimes  confined  to  the 
record  of  1396.  of  which  an  account  is  nven  in  Calendar  of  Docu- 
ments relating  to  Scotland  preserved  in  the  FiMie  Record  Office,  London 
(1884),  vol.  li.,  Introd..  p.  xxiv;  and  as  to  the  seals  see  p.  lii  and 
appendix. 

RAG-STONB  (probably  equivalent  to  ''ragged"  stone),  a 
name  given  by  some  architectural  writers  to  work  done  with 
stones  which  are  quarried  in  thin  pieces,  such  as  the  Horsham 
sandstone,  YorksUre  stone,  the  slate  stones,  8ec.;  but  this  is 
more  properly  flag  or  slab  work.  By  rag-stone,  near  London, 
is  meant  an  excellent  material  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Maidstone.  It  is  a  very  hard  limestone  of  bluish-grey  colour, 
and  peculiarly  suited  for  medieval  work.  It  is  often  laid  as 
uncoursed  work,  or  random  work  (see  Random),  sometimes  as 
random  coursed  work  and  sometimes  as  regular  ashlar.  The 
first  method,  however,  is  the  more  picturesque.   (See  Maboket.) 
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RAOnSA  (Serbo-Croatian  Ditbremik)^  an  q>iscopaI  dty, 
and  the  centre  of  an  administrative  district  in  Dalmatia,  Austria. 
Pop.  (1900)  of  town  and  commune,  13,1741  including  a  garrison 
of  xxaa.  Its  situation  and  its  undisturbed  atmosphere  of 
antiquity  combine  to  make  Ragusa  by  far  the  most  picturesque 
dty  on  the  Dalmatian  coast.  It  occupies  a  ridge  or  promontory, 
which  juts  out  into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  under  the  bare  limestone 
mass  of  Monte  Sergio.  Its  seaward  fortifications  rise  directly 
from  the  water's  edge,  one  fort,  on  the  north  mole,  standing 
boldly  on  a  tall  rock  almost  isolated  by  a  little  inlet  of  the 
Adriatic  On  the  landward  side  a  massive  round  tower  domi- 
nates the  dty  from  a  still  higher  eminence.  Beyond  the  walls 
and  the  deep  moat,  especially  on  the  northward  side  towards 
the  port  of  Gravosa,  are  many  pleasant  viUas,  surrounded  by 
gardens  in  which  the  aloe,  palm  and  cypress  are  conspicuous 
among  a  number  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  The  island  of 
Lacroma  lies  less  than  half  a  mile  to  the  south.  Between  the 
seaward  ridge  and  the  mountain,  the  Stradone,  or  main  street, 
runs  along  a  narrow  valley  which,  until  the  13th  century, 
was  a  marshy  channel,  dividing  the  Latin  island  of  Ragusa 
from  the  Slavonic  settlement  of  Dubrovnik,  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  Monte  Sergio.  Parallel  to  the  Stradone,  on  the  north,  is  the 
Prijeki,  a  long,  very  narrow  street,  flanked  by  tall  houses  with 
overhanging  balconies,  and  greatly  resembling  a  Venetian 
alley.  Despite  the  havoc  wrought  by  earthquake  in  1667,  the 
whole  dty  is  rich  in  antiquarian  interest.  It  possesses  one 
church,  of  the  Byzantine  period,  which  is  mentioned  in  X3th- 
century  documents  as  even  then  of  great  age.  Two  stately 
convents  of  the  14th  century  stand  at  the  ends  of  the  dty; 
for  the  Franciscans  were  set  to  guard  the  western  gate,  or  Porta 
Pile,  against  the  hostile  Slavs,  while  the  Dominicans  kept  the 
eastern  gate,  or  Porta  Ploce.  The  Franciscan  doister  is  a  fine 
q)ecimen  of  late  Romanesque;  that  of  the  Dominicans  is 
hardly  inferior,  though  of  later  date.  The  Dominican  church 
is  approached  by  a  sloping  flagged  lane,  having  on  one 
side  a  beautifully  ornamented  balustrade  of  the  x8th  century. 
Another  14th-century  building  is  the  Sponza,  or  custom-house, 
from  which  the  state  derived  its  principal  revenue.  A  fountain 
and  a  curious  dock-tower  in  the  Piazza,  which  terminates  the 
Stradone  towards  the  east,  were  erected  by  Onofrio,  the  archi- 
tect and  engineer  whose  aqueduct,  built  about  X440,'  supplied 
Ragusa  with  water  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  lie  Rector's 
Palace,  another  noteworthy  example  of  late  Romanesque, 
combined  with  Venetian  Gothic,  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Dalmatian  architecture.  It  has  a  fine  facade  of  sue  arches, 
and  the  capitals  of  the  supporting  pillars  are  very  curiously 
carved.  Especially  interesting  is  the  figure  of  Aesculapius, 
whose  traditional  birthplace  was  Epidaurum  or  Epidaurus, 
the  parent  dty  of  Ragusa.  The  cathedral  dates  from  the 
18th  century;  and  to  the  same  period  belongs  another  church, 
rebuilt  after  a  fire,  but  originally  erected  as  a  votive  offering 
after  the  pestflence  of  1348,  and  dedicated  to  San  Biagio  (St 
Blaize),  the  patron  of  Ragusa,  whose  name  and  effigy  con- 
tinually appear  on  coins  and  buildings.  Among  many  fine  pieces 
of  jewellers'  work  preserved  in  the  ecclesiastical  treasuries  may 
be  mentioned  the  silver  sUtuette  of  San  Biagio,  and  the  reli- 
quary which  contains  his  skull— a  X7th-century  casket  in  filigree 
and  enamels  with  Byzantine  medallions  of  the  ixthor  12th 
century. 

The  harbour  of  Ragusa,  once  one  of  the  chief  ports  of 
southern  Europe,  is  too  small  for  modem  needs;  but  Gravosa 
(prui),  a  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ombla,  on  the 
north,  is  a  steamship  station  and  communicates  by  rail  with 
Herzegovina  and  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro.  Ragusa  has  thus 
some  transit  trade  with  the  interior.  Its  industries  include  the 
manufacture  of  liqueurs,  oil,  silk  and  leather;  but  Malmsey, 
its  famous  wine,  could  no  longer  be  produced  after  the  vine- 
disease  of  X853. 

History. — ^The  name  Ragusa  ia  of  uncertain  origin.  Con- 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  the  xoth  century,  connects  its 
early  form,  Lausa,  with  XoD,  a  "  precipice."  Jiretek  dissents 
from  this  view,  and  from  the  common  opinion  that  Dubramiik 


Is  derived  from  the  Slavonic  tftf&rosa,  "woody.**  Tie  dty 
first  became  prominent  during  the  7th  century.  In  639 
and  656  the  flourishing  Latin  communities  of  Salooa  aad 
Epidaurum  were  destroyed  by  the  Avars,  and  the  island  roct 
of  Ragusa  was  colonized  by  the  survivors.  Tradition  identifies 
Epidaurum,  whence  the  majority  came,  with  the  aeigihboaiiDg 
village  of  Ragusavecchia;  but  some  historians,  induding  Gekkh, 
place  it  on  the  shores  of  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro.  Both  she 
show  signs  of  Roman  occupation.  A  colony  of  Slavs  sooa 
joined  the  Latin  settlers  at  Ragusa,  and  thus,  from  an  eaity 
date,  the  dty  formed  a  link  between  two  great  dvilizatkss 
(see  Vlachs).  In  the  9th  cxntury  it  b  said  to  have  repulsed 
the  Saracens;  in  the  loth  it  defended  itself  against  the  Naren- 
tine  pirates,  and  Simeon,  tsar  of  the  Bulgarians.  Some  writen 
consider  that  it  submitted  to  Venice  in  998,  with  the  rest  of 
Dalmatia;  but  this  is  generaUy  denied  by  the  xuitive  histonans. 
During  the  xxth  century  an  enforced  alliance  with  tlie  Nonnans 
drew  the  republic  into  war  with  Venice  and  Byzuitiuxn;  and 
in  the  X2th  century  it  was  attacked  by  the  Bosnians  and  Scxhs. 
From  X205  to  X358  it  acknowledged  Venetian  suzerainty;  its 
chief  magistrate  was  the  Venetian  count;  and  its  arcfabisbciis. 
who  widded  much  political  influence,  were  often  Ventiu 
nominees.  The  constitution  took  shape  during  this  period, 
and  the  first  statute-book  was  published  in  1272.  Only 
patricians  could  hold  office  in  the  senate,  grand  coonczl  and 
lesser  council,  three  bodies  which  shared  the  work  of  goven- 
ment  with  the  count,  or,  after  1358,  the  rector.  The  andect 
popuUr  assembly  was  almost  obsolete  before  the  14th  oentviy. 
Ragusan  policy  was  usually  peaceful,  and  disputes  wiih  other 
nations  were  frequently  arranged  by  a  system  of  arbitxatica 
called  stankum.  To  refugees  of  all  nations,  even  to  those  vbo 
had  been  its  own  bitter  foes,  the  dty  afforded  asylum;  aad 
by  means  of  treaty  and  tribute  it  worked  its  way  to  a  positiaa 
of  mercantile  power  which  Europe  could  hardly  paralld  It 
was  conveniently  situated  at  the  seaward  end  of  a  great  tiade 
route,  which  bifurcated  at  Plevlje  to  Byzantium  and  the 
Danube.  A  compact  with  the  Turks,  made  in  1370  and  renewed 
in  the  next  centtiry,  saved  Ragusa  from  the  fate  of  its  mere 
powerful  neighbours,  Servia  and  Byzantium,  besides  enabGas 
the  Ragusan  caravans  to  penetrate  into  Hungary,  Czoatiai, 
Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania.  From  1558  to  X5;6 
the  republic  was  a  vassal  sute  of  Huxigazy,  and  no  locpr 
controlled  by  its  greatest  conmiercial  rivid.  It  acquired, 
among  other  territories,  the  important  ship-buxlding  and  sah- 
produdng  centre  Stagno  Grande  {Sum  Vdiki)^  on  the  proooa' 
tory  of  Sabbioncello;  and  from  X413  to  X416  it  bdd  the  tsiaods 
of  Curzola,  Brazza  and  Lesina  by  lease  from  Hungary.  Mean- 
while, Ragusan  vessels  were  known  not  only  in  Italy,  Skiy, 
Spain,  Greece,  the  Levant  and  Egypt,  but  in  the  more  xwitheia 
parts  of  Europe.  The  English  language  retains  in' the  word 
"argosy "a  reminiscence  of  the  canacks  of  Ragusa;  kef 
known  to  Englishmen  as  ArgouUt  Argusa  or  Aragosa.  In  the 
x6th  century  the  Ragusan  merchants  went  even  to  India  Msd 
America,  but  they  were  unable  to  compete  with  their  livab 
from  western  Europe.  Many  of  their  seamen  took  sen-ice 
with  Spain;  and  twelve  of  thdr  finest  ships  were  lost  with  the 
Invincible  Armada  in  1588.  After  1526  the  downfaD  ci  Hin- 
gary  left  Ragusa  free;  and  about  this  time  a  great  devekp> 
ment  of  art  and  literature,  begun  in  the  15th  centuiy  and  <xn- 
tinned  into  the  X7th,  earned  for  the  dty  its  title  of  the  "  Socth 
Slavonic  Athens."  (See  Servu,  LUeraUtre,)  The  earthqoike 
of  X667,  which  had  been  preceded  by  lesser  shocks  in  15X. 
1521 1  1536  and  1639,  destroyed  a  considerable  portioo  of  the 
city,  and  killed  about  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants^  Oaly 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars  did  the  republic  regain  its  pros- 
perity. From  x8oo  to  1805  it  was  the  sole  Mediterranean  state 
remaining  neutral,  and  thus  it  secured  a  very  large  share  d 
the  carrying  trade.  In  X805,  however,  it  was  seized  by  ibe 
French;  Napoleon  deprived  it  of  independence;  and  in  1814 
it  was  atmezed  to  Austria. 

See  L.  Vinari.  The  RtpMk  of  Jtag^sa  (London,  1904).  for  a 
thorough  description  aad  history,  with  a  fuU  bibliography.    T.  C 
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Jackson,  Dalmatiat  Ou  Qtuntiro  and  Ittria  (Oxford,  1887),  gives 
the  best  account  of  Raguaaa  architecture  and  antiquities.  The 
most  accurate  native  history  is  G.  Gelcich  (Gcl6£),  Dello  StUuppo 
evriU  di  Ragusa  (Ragusa.  1884).  The  course  of  Ragusan  trade  may 
be  studied  In  C  J.  Jixe<5ek,  Die  HaiuUisstrassen  und  BerpoerJu  9en 
Se/hi£H,  6fc.  (Prague,  1879):  and  Heyd,  Histoire  du  umnumt  dn 
UvaiU  an  nutyen  dgt  (Leit.4tg,  1885). 

RAOUSA,  a  town  of  Sicily  in  the  province  of  SyracusQi 
70  m.  S.W.  of  Syraaise  by  rail  and  32  m.  direct.  It  consists 
of  an  upper  (Ragusa  Superiore)  and  a  lower  town  (Ragusa 
Inferiore),  each  of  which  forms  a  separate  commune.  Pop. 
(1906)  oi  the  former,  35,529;  of  the  latter,  866.  It  has  some 
churches  with  fine  Gothic  architecture,  and  is  commercially 
of  some  importance,  a  stone  impregnated  with  bitumen  being 
quarried  aoid  prepared  for  use  for  paving  slabs  by  being  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  fire.  On  the  hill  occupied  by  the  castle 
of  Ragusa  Inferiore  stood  the  ancient  Hybia  Heraea,a  Sicel 
town,  under  the.  walls  of  which  Hippocrates  of  Gela  fell  in 
491  B.&  A  Greek  settlement  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  close  to  the  present  railway  sution,  about  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  and  to  have  disappeared  at  the  end 
of  the  5th.  Orsi  points  out  that  the  remains  (cuttings  in  the 
rock  and  a  part  of  the  castle  wall),  attributed  by  Freeman 
(History  of  Sicily,  i.  163)  to  Sicel  times,  are  in  reUity  post- 
Roman. 

See  Orsi  in  NbUsi*  degfi  scam  (1899),  40-418. 

RAHWAT,  a  dty  of  Unk>n  county,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Rahway  river 
and  about  20  m.  S.W.  of  New  York  City.  Pop.  (1890)  7105; 
(1900)  7935,  of  whom  1345  were  foreign-bdm;  (19x0  U.S. 
census)  9337.  Rahway  is  served  by  the  main-  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  b  onmected  with  neighbouring 
cities  by  electric  lines.  It  has  wide  streets  and  attractive 
parks,  and  is,  to  some  extent,  a  residential  suburb  of  NeW  York 
and  other  neighbouring  cities.  It  has  a  public  library  (1864)1 
with  upwards  of  17,000  volumes,  and  about  7^  m.  distant  is 
the  New  Jers^  Reformatory  (1903),  to  whi^h  prisonen  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  may  be  sentenced  instead  of 
to  the  State  Prison.  There  are  various  mamifacturesi  Rahway 
was  first  settled  in  1720,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  the  Indian 
chief  Rahwack,  whose  tribe  owned  the  site  and  the  surrounding 
territory;  it  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1858.  For  many 
years  Rahway  was  popularly  known  as  Spanktown,  and  in 
January  1777,  during  the  War  of  Independence,  a  skirmish, 
known  as  the  battle  of  Spanktown,  was  fought  here. 

RAICHyR,  a  town  of  India,  in  'the  sute  of  Hyderabad,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Madras  and  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railways, 
351  m.  N.E.  from  Madras.  Pop.  (1901)  22,165.  ^^  9ves  its 
name  to  the  doab^  or  tract  between  the  rivers  Kistna  and  Tunga- 
bhadra,  which  was  the  scene  of  much  fighting  between  Mahom- 
mcdans  and  Hindus  as  debatable  land  during  the  x6th  century. 
It  contains  a  well-preserved  fort  and  two  old  mosques.  It  is  a 
thriving  centre  of  trade,  with  several  cotton-presses. 

RAID,  in  the  language  of  international  law,  an  invasion 
by  armed  forces,  unauthorized  and  unrecognized  by  any  state, 
of  the  territory  of  a  state  which  is  at  peace.  Piracy  is  the 
attack  on  the  high  sea  of  any  vessel  by  an  armed  vessel,  not 
authorized  or  recognized  by  any  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
robbery.  A  raid  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  movable 
property  and  converting  it  to  the  use  of  the  captors  would 
still  be  distinguishable  from  piracy,  because  it  was  committed 
on  territory  subject  to  an  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction. 
Where  the  attack  or  invasion  by  an  armed  ship  not  authorized 
or  recognized  by  any  state  is  not  for  the  purxx>se  of  o^turing 
property,  it  is  properly  speaking  a  raid  and  not  piracy.  An 
attack  though  in  time  of  peace,  by  armed  forces  authorized  or 
recognized  by  a  regular  government,  is  not  a  raid  but  an  act 
of  war,  there  being  a  government  responsible  for  the  act 'com- 
mitted. The  fact  of  any  act  being  authorized,  not  by  the 
supreme  government,  but  by  a  chartered  company,  or  by 
its  governing  officer,  makes  no  difference  in  international  law, 
the  directorate  of  a  chartered  company  exercising  its  powers 
by  delegation  of  the  state  under  which  it  holds  its  charter. 
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The  acts  of  iu  armed  forces  cannot  in  reason  be  distmguished 
from  the  acts  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  state  government. 
Thus  compensation  is  just  as  much  due  for  them. as  for  the 
deliberate  acts  of  the  sUte  itself,  and  any  claim  of  an  injured 
state  can  only  be  preferred  against  the  state  to  which  the 
company  belongs.  Invasion  by  the  regukr  forces  of  a  state, 
or  by  the  regular  forces  of  Its  delegated  authority,  being  an 
act  of  war,  the  laws  of  war  apply  to  it,  and,  on  capture,  such 
forces,  or  any  members  or  part  of  such  forces^  are  prisoners 
of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  whose  subordinate 
authorities  commit  acts  of  war  against  a  friendly  state  has 
the  option  of  following  them  up  as  a  commencement  of  hostilities, 
or  of  giving  satisfactory  compensation  to  the  invaded  state. 
Where  the  invasion  is  not  by  forces  subject  to  the  orders  of  a 
state,  the  mvaded  state  has  the  right  to  apply  iU  own  laws 
for  the  repression  of  disturbances  in  its  territory.  Thus,  in 
the  so-called  Jameson  Raid,  the  Transvaal  government  had 
no  right  to  treat  br  Jameson,  an  officer  holding  his  powers 
under  the- British  government,  and  his  subordinates,  as  out- 
laws, and  it  was  probably  so  advised,  and  the  British  govern- 
ment owed  proper  compensation  for  an  act  for  the  consequences 
of  which,  under  international  law,  it  was  responsible. 

British  domestic  law  punishes  raiding  under  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  1870  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  90).^  Section  ix  of 
this  a^  provides  as  follows. — "If  any  person  within  the 
limits  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  and  without  the  licence  of 
His  Majesty,  prepares  or  fits  out  any  naval  or  military  ex- 
pedition to  proceed  against  the  dominions  of  any  friendly 
state,  the  following  consequences  shall  ensue:  (x)  Every 
person  engaged  in  such  preparation  or  fitting  out,  or  assist- 
ing therein,  or.  employed  in  any  capacity  in  such  expedition, 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  act,  and  shall  bo 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  or  either  of  such  punish- 
ments, at  the  discretion  of  the  Couii  before  which  the  offender 
is  convicted;  and  imprisonment,  if  awarded,  may  be  either 
with  or  without  hard  labour.  (2)  All  ships  and  their  equip- 
ments, and  all  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  used  in  or  forming 
part  of  such  expedition,  shall  be  forfeited  by  His  Majesty." 
Section  X2  provides  for  the  punishment  of  accessaries  as 
principal  offenders,  and  section  13  limits  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  any  offence  under  the  act  to  two  years.  In  the 
Sandoval  case  (x886),*  in  which  Colonel  Sandoval,  who  was 
not  a  British  subject,  bought  guns  and  ammunition  and  shipped 
them  to  Antwerp,  where  they  were  put  on  board  a  vessel, 
which  afterwards  made  an  attack  on  Venezuela,  it  was  held 
that  the  offence  of  fitting  out  and  preparing  an  expedition 
within  British  territory  against  a  friendly  state,  under  this 
section,  is  sufficiently  constituted  by  the  purchase  of  guns 
and  ammunition  In  the  British  Empire,  and  their  shipment  for 
the  purpose  of  being  put  on  board  a  diip  in  a  foreign  port, 
with  knowledge  of  the  purchaser  and  shipper  that  they  are 
to  be  vaed  in  a  hostile  demonstration  against  such  sUte,  though 
the  shipper  takes  no  part  in  any  overt  act  of  war,  and  the  ship 
is  not  fully  equipped  for  the  expedition  within  any  British 
port.  Under  the  same  section,  Dr  Jameson,  administrator 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  his  confederates 
were  tried  before  the  Central  Criminal  Court  and  sentenced 
to  different  tenns  of  imprisonment.'  The  offence  committed 
under  a  British  act  is,  of  course,  that  of  preparing  and  fitting 
out  an  expedition  on  British  territory.  Any  acts  subsequently 
committed  by  any  British  expedition  on  foreign  soil  are  beyond 
the  operation  of  domestic  legislation,  and  faU  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  domestic  legislation  of  the  state  within  which  they  occur, 
or  by  diplomacy,  as  the  case  may  be.  (T.  Ba.) 

RAIFFBI8BN,  FRIBDRICH  WILHBUI  (x8x&-x888),  founder 
of  the  German  system  of  agricultural  co-operative  banks,  was 

>  The  preamble  to  the  Forei^  Enlistment  Act  1870  stated  that 
its  object  was  "  to  make  provision  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  durins  the  existence  of  hostilities  between 
foreign  states  with  which  Her  ^lajesty  is  at  peace.'*  This  preamble 
was  repealed  by  the  Statutes  Law  Revision  (No.  2)  Act  1893. 

'  R.  v.  Sandoval,  1886, 56  Law  Tititts,  526. 

*  /{.  V.  Jm4So»,  1896, 2  Q.B.,  425. 
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born  at  Hamm  on  the  Sieg  on  the  30th  of  March  x8x8,  being 
the  son  of  Gottfried  Raiffeisen,  burgomaster  of  that  place. 
Educated  privately,  he  entered  the  artilleiy  in  Cologne,  but 
defective  eyesight  compelled  him  to  leave  the  army.  He  then 
entered  the  public  service  at  Coblenz,  and  in  1845  was  ap- 
pointed burgomaster  of  Weyerbusch.  Here  he  was  so  successful 
that  in  1848  he  was  transferred  in  a  like  capacity  to  Hammers* 
feld,  and  in  1852  to  Heddersdorf.  Raiffeisen  devoted  himself 
to  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  did  good  work  in  the  planning  of  public  roads 
and  in  other  ways.  The  distress  of  the  years  X846--47,  the 
causes  of  which  he  discerned  in  the  slight  amount  of  credit 
obtainable  by  the  small  landed  proprietors,  led  him  to  seek 
for  a  remedy  in  co-operation,  and  at  Heddersdorf  and  at  Weyer- 
busch he  founded  the  first  agricultural  co-operative  loan  banks 
{Darteknskassenverein),  These  banks  were  called  after  him, 
and  their  foundation  resulted  in  a  widespread  system  of  land 
banks,  supported  by  the  government.  In.  1865  the  state  of  his 
health  compelled  him  to  retire,  but  he  continued  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  movement  he  had  originated,  and  in  1878  he 
founded  at  Neuwicd  a  periodical.  Das  landwirtsckafUickeGemossen' 
ichafublatt.    He  died  on  the  i xth  of  March  x888. 

Among  Raiffeisen's  writings  are.  Die  Darlehnskauenoereine  als 
MiUd  Mur  Abkilfe  (Neuwied.  x866;  new  ed.,  1887);  AnUUung  nr 
Ctsck&Jts-  und  BuchfUkrung  IdHdlicMen  Spar-  und  DafUknS' 
kassetnereine  (new  ed.,  1896):  and  Kuru  Aiueititne  sMr  GrUndunt 
90H  DarlehnskassenvereineH  (new  ed.,  1893).  See  A.  Wattig,  Friedrich 
WUkdm  Raiffeisen  (iSoo);  H.  W.  Wolff.  People's  Banks.  A 
Record  of  Social  and  Economic  Success  (1895);  and  Faaabendcr, 
Friedrick  Wilhelm  Raiffeisen  (Berlin,  1903). 

RAIGARH,  a  feudatory  state  of  India,  in  the  Chattiagarh 
division  of  the  Central  Provinces.  Area,  1486  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1901)  X  74,929,  showing  an  increase  of  4%  in  the  decade. 
Estimated  revenue,  £xo,ooo;  tribute,  £26a  The  chief  belongs 
to  the  old  Gond  royal  family.  The  state  is  traversed  by  the 
Bengal-Nagpur  railway,  with  a  station  at  Raigarh  town,  363  m. 
from  Calcutta.  Rice  is  the  chief  crop;  iron  ore  is  worked  by 
indigenous  methods,  and  coal  is  known  to  exist.  Fine  tussore 
silk  is  produced  at  Raigarh  town  (pop.  6764).  Raigarh  is 
also  the  name  of  a  hill  fortress  in  Kolaba  district,  Bombay, 
which  Sivaji  made  his  chief  place  of  residence.  Here  he  was 
crowned  in  1674. 

RAIKSS,  ROBERT  (X735-X811),  English  educationist;  the 
founder  of  Sunday  schools,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Raikes,  a 
printer  in  Gloucester  and  proprietor  of  the  Gloucester  Journal, 
and  was  bom  on  the  X4th  of  September  1735.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1757  he  succeeded  him  in  the  business,  which 
he  continued  to  conduct  till  x8o2.  Along  with  some  others  he 
started  a  Sunday  school  at  Gloucester  in  X780,  and  on  his 
giving  publicity  to  the  enterprise  in  the  columns  of  his  journal 
the  notice  was  copied  into  the  London  papers  and  awakened 
considerable  attention.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  continued 
actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  his  undertaking,  and  he 
lived  to  witness  its  wide  extension  throughout  England.  He 
died  on'j^he  5th  of  April  x8xx.  His  statue  stands  on  the  Thames 
Embankment. 

Among  various  accounts  of  the  life  and  work  of  Raikes  mention 
may  be  made  of  that  by  P.  M.  Eastman,  1880. 

RAIL,  (x)  (From  Fri  RdU,  cf.  Ger.  RnUe,  Low  Lat.  ttaUus,  of 
unknown  origin),  originally  the  English  name  of  .two  bixds, 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  a.  prefix  as  land-rail  and 
water-rail,  but  latterly  applied  in  a  much  wider  sense  to  all 
the  species  which  are  included  in  the  family  RaUidae, 

The  land-rail,  also  veiy  commonly  known  as  the  corn- 
crake, and  sometimes  as  the  daker-hen,  is  the  Rnllus  erex  of 
Linnaeus  and  Crex  pratensis  of  recent  authors.  Its  monotonous 
grating  cry  has  given  it  its  common  name  in  seversl  languages. 
With  comparatively  few  individual  exceptions,  the  land-rail 
is  essentially  migratory.  It  is  the  Ortygometra  of  classical 
authors — supposed  by  them  to  lead  the  quaH  (q.v.)  on  its 
voyages— and  in  the  course  of  its  wanderings  has  now  been 
known  to  reach  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  several  times  that 
of  North  America,  to  say  nothing  of  Bermuda,  in  every  instanrr 


we  may  believe  as  a  straggler  from  Europe  or  Bzihmry.  The 
land-ndl  looks  about  as  big  as  a  partridge,  but  on  exanunatioa 
its  appearance  is  found  to  be  very  deceptive,  and  it  will  hardl? 
ever  weigh  more  than  half  as  much.  The  plumage  above  is  of 
a  tawny  brown,  the  feathers  being  longitudiiially  streaked 
with  blackish  brown;  beneath  it  is  of  a  yellowish  white;  bat 
the  flanks  are  of  a  light  chestnut  barred  with  white.  T^ 
species  is  very  locally  distributed,  and  in  a  way  for  which  thefe 
is  at  present  no  accounting.  In  some  dry  upland  and  coro- 
growing  districts  it  is  plentiful;  in  others,  of  a|^>areiitly  the 
same  character,  it  but  rarely  occurs;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  in  regard  to  low-lying  marshy  meadows,  in  most  of  whick 
it  is  in  seas9n  always  to  be  heard,  while  in  othen  having  a 
dose  resemblance  to  them  it  is  never  met  with.  The  nest  a 
on  the  groundt  generally  in  long  grass,  and  therein  from  nine 
to  eleven  eggs  are  commonly  laid.  These  are  of  a  cnam- 
colour,  spotted  and  blotched  with  light  red  and  grey.  The 
young  when  hatched  are  thickly  clothed  with  black  down,  as 
is  the  case  in  nearly  all  species  of  the  family. 

The  water-rafl,  locally  known  as  the  skiddy  or  iiillcock, 
is  the  Rallus  aquaticus  of  ornithology,  and  seems  to  be  Um 
abundant  than  the  preceding,  though  that  is  in  some  measure 
due  to  its  frequenting  plaoes  into  which  from  their  swnmpf 
nature  men  do  not  often  intrude.  Having  a  general  rescmhbace 
to  the  land-rail,*  it  can  be  in  a  moment  distingnished  by  its 
partly  red  and  much  longer  biU,  and  the  darker  colocatke  d 
its  plumage — ^tbe  upper  parts  being  of  an  olive  brown  with 
black  stroiks,  the  breast  and  belly  of  a  sooty  grey,  and  the 
flanks  dull  black  barred  with  wldte.  Its  geogxapbical  dis> 
tribution  is  very  wide,  extending  from  Iceland  (where  it  is  said 
to  preserve  its  existence  during  winter  by  resorting  to  the  hot 
springs)  to  China;  and  though  it  inhabits  Northern  India, 
Lower  Egypt  and  Barbary,  it  seems  not  to  pass  beyond  the 
tropical  line.  It  never  affects  upland  tUstricts  as  does  the  land- 
rail, but  always  haunts  wet  marshes  or  the  dose  vicinity  of 
water.  Its  love-note  is  a  loud  and  harsh  cry,  not  continaaDy 
repeated  as  is  that  of  the  land-rail,  but  uttered  at  considerable 
intervals  and  so  suddenly  as  to  have  been  termed  "  cxploshx." 
Besides  this,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  cock-bird,  it  has  a  croaki^ 
call  that  is  frog-like.  The  eggs  resemble  those  of  the  precediaft 
but  are  more  brightly  and  delicatdy  tinted. 

The  various  tpedes  of  rails,  whether  allied  to  the  former  or  htts 
of  those  just  mentioned,  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  here  oodcrd. 
Hardly  any  part  of  the  world  is  without  a  representative  of  tix 
genera  Crex  or  Rallus,  and  every  coniiderable  county  has  ooe  or 
perhaps  more  of  each — though  it  has  been  the  habit  ot  systemarists 
to  refer  them  to  nuny  other  genera,  the  characters  of  which  an 
with  difficulty  found.  Thus  in  Europe  alone  three  other  tpeoo 
allied  to  Crex  pratensis  occur  more  or  leas  abundantly;  bat  one  d 
them,  the  spotted  nil  or  crake,  has  been  made  the  typaiof  a  wt- 
called  genus  Peraana^  and  the  other  two,  little  biitb  not  otsck 
bigger  than  larks,  are  considered  to  form  a  genus  Zaponua,  Ite 
first  of  these,  which  used  not  to  be  uncommon  in  the  eastern  pan 
of  England,  has  a  very  near  representative  in  the  rarofina  nl  or 
sora,  Crex  Carolina,  01  North  America,  often  there  miscalled  die 
ortolan,  just  as  its  European  analogue,  C.  pertama,  is  in  EngUad 
often  termed  the  dotterel.  But,  passing  over  these  as  M  ai 
some  bdonging  to  genera  that  can  be  much  better  defined,  aad 
othier  still  more  interesting  forms  of  the  family,  as  Apkauaptens, 
coot  (9.V.),  moor-hen  {q.v.)  and  ocydrome  («.».),  a  few  weeds  mut  be 
sakl  of  the  more  distant  group  formed  t>y  the  South  Americaa 
Hdiomis^  and  the  African  and  Indian  Po£ca,  oomprisag  lew  or 
five  speaes,  to  which  the  name  *'  Finfoots "  has  been  apofied— 
from  the  bbes  or  flaps  of  sldn  that  fringe  their  toes.  Thoopfara 
long  while  placed  among  the  Pedieipedsdae  (see  Casaa),  their 
osteok)gy  no  less  than  their  habits  appear  to  indicate  their  alliaaoe 
with  the  rails,  and  they  are  placed  as  a  separate  family,  Hetieni- 
Ikidae  of  the  order  GruiforMU,  to  which  the  rails  bdoog;  but  they 
seem  to  show  the  extreme  modification  of  that  type  in  artapratiwa 
to  aquatic  life.  The  curious  genus  MesUes  of  Madagascar.  whoK 
systematic  pkce  has  been  so  long  in  doubt,  has  been  icfened  by 
A.  Milne-Edwards  (Ann,  Sc.  NatureOe,  ser.  6,  vii.  art.  a}  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  rails,  but  is  now  associated  as  a  wb-oider 
Mesitae  with  Galliform  birds.  On  the  other  hand  the  jacaaai  or 
Parridae,  which  from  their  k>ng  toes  were  once  thom^t  to  bdoag 


*  Formeriy  it  seems  to  have  been  a  i 
the  Und-rail  in  autumn  transfonned 
suming  its  own  characten  in  spring. 
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to  the  lails,  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  Limicoline,  while 
the  genui  Aramus — the  courlan  or  limpldn  of  the  southern  United 
State*— «tiU  occupies  a  very  undetermined  position.  (A.  N.) 

(2)  (Thrcragh  O.Fr.  reitU,  from  Lat.  regula,  a  rule;  the  Du. 
and  Swed.  regd,  Ger.  Riegel,  bolt  or  bar,  axe  probably  also  from 
the  Latin),  a  horizontal  bar  of  wood,  metal  or  other  material 
resting  on,  or  fixed  in,  upright  posts  to  form  a  fence,  or  as  a 
support  for  hanging  things  on,  to  form  the  "  hand-rail "  of  a 
stair,  &c.;  on  a  ship  the  upper  part  of  the  bulwarks,  e.g,  the 
"  taffrall,'*  round  the  stem  bulwarks;  especially,  one  of  the  pair 
of  iron  or  steel  bars  on  which  a  train  or  tram  runs  (see  Railways). 
There  are  two  other  words  "  rail  ":  (a)  an  obsolete  word  (O.E, 
Jkrcrge/),  for  a  garment,  often  in  the  compound  "  night-rail  ";  and 
lb)  a  verb,  to  abuse,  use  angrv  language,  from  Fr.  railUr,  possibly 
from  the  same  root  as  Lat.  raden,  tp  scrape.  The  word  is  also  seen 
in  "  rally,"  to  banter,  tease  (distinguish,  however,  "  rally,"  to  bring 
together,  especially  ol  defeated  troops  (from  Fr.  rattier;  re,  again, 
and  oilier,  ally,  Lat.  aUigare)), 

RAILWAYS.  RaOwaya  had  their  origin  in  the  tramways 
(q.v.)  or  wagon-ways  which  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  x6th  centuiy  were  used  in  the  mineral  districts  of  England 
round  Newcastle  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  from  the  pits  to 
the  river  Tyne  for  shipment.  It  may  be  supposed  that  originally 
the  public  roads,  when  worn  by  the  cartage  of  the  coal,  were 
repaired  by  laying  planks  of  timber  at  the  bottom  of  the  ruts, 
and  that  then  the  planks  were  laid  on  the  surface  of  special 
roads  or  ways*  formed  between  the  collieries  and  the  river. 
"  The  manner  of  the  carriage,"  says  Lord  Keeper  North  in 
1676,  "  is  by  laying  rails  of  timber  .  .  .  exactly  straight  and 
parallel,  and  bulky  carts  are  made  with  four  rowlets  fitting 
these  rails,  whereby  the.  carriage  is  so  easy  that  one  horse  will 
draw  down  four  or  five  chaldrons  of  coals  "  (from  io-6  to  13-2 
tons).  The  planks  were  of  wood,  often  beech,  a  few  inches 
wide,  and  were  fastened  down,  end  to  end,  on  logs  of  wood,  or 
"  sleepers,"  placed  crosswise  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  feet. 
In  time  it  became  a  common  practice  to  cover  them  with  a  thin 
sheathing  or  plating  of  iron,  in  order  to  add  to  their  life;  this 
expedient  caused  more  wear  on  the  wooden  rollers  of  the  wagons, 
and,  apparently  towards  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  led  to 
the  introduction  of  iron  wheels,  the  use  of  which  is  recorded  on 
a  wooden  railway  near  Bath  in  1734.  But  the  iron  sheathing 
was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  buckling  under  the  passage  of  the 
loaded  wagons,  and  to  remedy  this  defect  the  plan  was  tried  of 
making  the  rails  wholly  of  iron.  In  1767  the  Colebrookdale 
Iron  Works  cast  a  batch  of  iron  rails  or  plates,  each  3  ft.  long 
and  4  in.  broad,  having  at  the  inner  side  an  upright  ledge  or 
flange,  3  in.  high  at  the  centre  and  tapering  to  a  height  of 
2}  in.  at  the  ends,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  flat  wheels 
on  the  track.  Subsequently,  to  increase  the  strength,  a  similar 
flange  w^  added  below  the  raiL  Wooden  sleepers  continued 
to  be  used,  the  rails  being  secured  by  spikes  passing  through 
the  extremities,  but  about  1793  stone  blocks  also  began  to  be 
employed — an  innovation  associated  with  the  name  of  Ben- 
tamin  Outram,  who,  however,  apparently  was  not  actually 
the  first  to  make  it.  This  type  of  rail  (fig.  1)  was 
known  as  the  plate-rail,  tramway-plate  or  barrow- 
way-plate — names  which  are  preseiVed  in  the 
modem  term  "platelayer"  applied  to  the  men 
who  lay  and  maintain  the  permanent  way  of  a 
railway. 

Another  form  of  rail,  distinguished  as  the  edge- 
rail,  was  first  used  on  a  line  which  was  opened 
between  Loughborough  and  Nanpantan  in  1789. 
This  line  was  originally  designed  as  a  "plate- 
way  "  on  the  Outram  system,  but  objections  were 
raised  to  rails  with  upstanding  ledges  or  flanges 
being  laid  on  the  turnpike  road  which  was  crossed 
at  Loughborough  on  the  level.  In  other  cases 
this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  paving  or  "  cause- 
waying "  the  road  up  to  the  level  of  the  top  ot  the  flanges,  but 

1 "  Another  thin^  that  is  remarkable  is  their  way-leaves:  for. 
when  men  have  pieces  of  ground  between  the  colliery  and  the 
river,  th^  sell  Iwve  to  lead  coals  over  their  ground  "  (Roger  North). 


) 


Fig.  1.- 
Plate- 
Rail. 


on  this  occasion  HIHIIiam  Jcswp,  of  the  Butterley  Iron  Works, 
near  Derby,  proposed  to  get  over  it  by  laying  down  two  plates 
of  iron,  perfectly  flat  and  level  with  the  road  but  each 
having  od  its  outside  a  groove  |  in.  wide  and  |  in.  deep  to 
control  extra  guiding  wheels  whidi  were  to  be  of  somewhat 
larger  diameter  than  the  bearing  wheels  and  to  be  afl^ed 
to  them.  The  rest  of  the  line  was  laid  with  what  were  sub- 
stantial^ pUUe-iails  placed  on  their  edge  instead  of  flat.  These 
were  cast  in  3  ft.  lengths,  of  a  double-flanged  section,  and  for  the 
sake  of  strength  they  wefe  "fish-bellied"  or  deeper  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends.  At  one  end  of  each  rail  the  flange 
spread  out  to  form  a  foot  which  rested  on  a  cross  sleeper,  being 
secured  to  the  latter  by  a  spike  passing  through  a  central  hole, 
and  above  this  foot  the  rail  was  so  shaped  as  to  form  a  socket 
into  which  was  fitted  the  end  of  the  next  rail.  Each  length  was 
thus  fastened  to  a  sleeper  at  one  end,  while  at  the  other  it  was 
socketed  into  the  end  of  its  fellow.  This  method,  however, 
was  not  found  satisfactory:  the  projecting  feet  were  liable 
to  be  broken  off,  and  in  1799  or  1800  Jessop  abandoned  them, 
using  instead  separate  cast-iron  sockets  or  chairs,  which  were 
fastened  to  the  sleepers  and  in  which  the  rails  were  supported 
in  an  upright  position.  In  the  first  instance  he  proposed  to 
place  the  guidhig  wheels  outside  the  bearing  wheels,  and  the 
Nanpantan  line  was  laid  on  this  plan  with  a  width  of  5  ft. 
between  the  guide  wheels;  but  before  it  was  opened  he  dedded 
not  only  to  cast  the  guiding  wheels  and  bearing  wheels  in  one 
piece  but  also  to  put  the  former  inside  the  rails,  arguing  that 
with  this  arrangement  the  edge-rails  themselves  would  keep 
the  wheels  in  position  on  the  axles,  whereas  with  that  first  con- 
templated fastenings  would  have  been  required  for  them  (fig.  2). 
Jessop  thus  produced  what  was  virtually  the  flanged  ^^ 

whed  of  to-day,  having  the  flanges  inside  the  rails, 
and  further,  it  is  said,  esUblished  what  has  become 
the  standard  gauge  of  the  world,  4  ft.  8}  in.,  or  5  ft. 
minus  the  width  of  two  of  his  rails. 

These  two  systems  of  constructing  zailwaya — 
the  plate-rail  and  the  edge-rail— continued  to 
exist  side  by  side  until  well  on  in  the  X9th  century. 
In  most  parts  of  Enghmd  the  plate-rail  was  preferred, 
and  it  was  used  on  the  Surrey  iron  railway,  from 
Wandsworth  to  Croydon,  which,  sanctioned  by 
parliament  in  x8oi,  was  finished  in  1803,  and  was 
the  first  railway  available  to  the  public  on  payment 
of  tolls,  previous  lines  having  all  been  private  and 
reserved  exdusively  for  the  use  of  their  owners. 
In  South  Wales  again,  where  in  x8zx  the  railways  in 
connexion  with  canals,  collieries  and  iron  and  copper 
works  had  a  total  length  of  nearly  150  miles,  the 
plate-way  was  almost  univeisal.  But  in  the  north  of  England 
and  in  Scotland  the  edge-rail  was  held  in  greater  favour, 
and  by  the  third  decade  of  the  century  its  superiority  was 
generally  established.  The  manufacture  of  the  rails  them- 
selves was  gradually  improved.  By  making  them  in  longer 
lengths  a  reduction  was  effected  in  the  number  of  joints— 
always  the  weakest  part  of  the  line;  and  another  advance 
consisted  in  the  substitution  of  wrought  iron  for  cast  iron, 
though  that  material  did  not  gain  wide  adoption  until 
after  the  patent  for  an  improved  method  of  rolling  rails 
granted  in  1820  to  John  Birkinshaw,  of  the  Bedlington 
Ironworks,  Durham.  His  rails  were  wedge-shaped  in  section, 
much  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  with  the  inter- 
mediate portion  or  web  thinner  still,  and  he  recommended 
that  they  should  be  made  x8  ft.  long,  even  suggesting  that 
several  of  them  might  be  wdded  together  end  to  end  to  form 
considerable  lengths.  They  were  supported  on  sleepers  by 
chairs  at  intervals  of  3  ft.,  and  were  fish-bellied  between 
the  points  of  support.  /^  used  by  George  Stephenson  on  the 
Stockton  &  Darlington  and  Whitstable  &  Canterbury  lines 
they  weighed  28  tt>  per  yard.  On  the  Liverpool  &  Man- 
chester railway  they  were  usually  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  long  and 
weighed  35  lb  to  the  yard,  and  they  were  fastened  by  iron 
wedges  to  chairs  weighing  15  or  17  R>  each.    The  diairs.'were 
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in  turn  fixed  to  the  sleepers  by  two  Iron  qiikes,  half-round 
wooden  cross  sleepers  bdng  employed  on  embankments  and 
stone  blocks  ao  in.  square  by  xo  in.  deep  in  cuttings.  The  fish- 
bellied  rails,  however,  were  found  to  break  near  the  chairs, 
and  from  1834  they  began  to  be  replaced  with  parallel  rails 
weighing  50  fb  to  the  yard. 

The  next  important  development  in  rail  design  originated  in 
America,  which,  for  the  few  lines  that  had  been  laid  up  to  1830, 
remained  content  with  wooden  bars  faced  with  iron.  In  that 
year  Robert  Livingston  Stevens  (1787-1856),  devised  for  the 
Camden  &  Amboy  railway  a  rail  similar  as  to  its  top  to  those 
in  use  in  England,  but  having  a  flat  base  or  foot  by  which  it  was 
secured  to  the  sleepers  by  hook-headed  spikes,  without  chairs 
(fig.  3);  he  had  to  get  the  first  lot  of  these  rails,  which  were 
15  ft.  long  and  weighed  ^6  lb  to  the  yard,  manufactured  in 
England,  since  there  were  then  no  mills  in  America  able  to  roll 
them.  This  type,  which  is  often  known  as  the  Vignoles  rail,  after 
Charles  Blacker  Vignoles  (1793-1875),  who  re-invented  it  in 
England  in  1836,  is  in  general  use  in  America  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.    The  bridge-rail  (fig.  4)— so  called  because  it  was 
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century  and  had  come  into  considerable  use  in  oooneaDOB  with 
collieries  and  quarries  before  it  was  realized  that  for  the  cuiiace 
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Fig.  3.— Flat- 
Bottomed  Rail. 
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first  laid  on  bridges—was  supported  on  continuous  longitudinal 
sleepers  and  held  down  by  bolts  passing  through  the  flanges, 
and  was  employed  by  I.  K.  Brunei  on  the  Great  Western  railway, 
where,  however,  it  was  abandoned  after  the  line  was  converted 
from  broad  to  standard  gauge  in  1892.  In  the  double-headed 
rail  (fig.  5),  originated  by  Joseph  Locke  in  1837,  and  first  laid 
on  the  Grand  Junction  railway,  the  two  tables  were  equal 
This  rail  was  more  easily  rolled  than  others,  and,  being  reversible, 
was  in  fact  two  rails  in  one.  But  as  it  was  laid  in  cast-iron  chairs 
the  lower  table  was  exposed  to  damage  under  the  hammering 
of  the  trafilic,  and  thus  was  liable  to  be  rendered  useless  as  a 
running  surface.    In  consequence  the  bull-headed  rail  (fig.  6) 


F1G.5.— Double- 
Headed  Rail. 

was  evolved,  in  which  the  lower  table  was  made  of  smaller  size 
and  was  intended  merely  as  a  support,  not  as  a  surface  to  be 
used  by  the  wheels.  There  was  a  waste  of  metal  in  these  early 
rails  owing  to  the  excessive  thickness  of  the  vertical  web,  and 
subsequent  improvements  have  consisted  in  adjusting  the 
dimensions  so  as  to  combine  strength  with  economy  of  metal, 
as  well  as  in  the  substitution  of  steel  for  wrought  iron  (after 
the  introduction  of  the  Bessemer  process)  and  in  minute  attention 
to  the  composition  of  the  steel  employed. 

It  was  found,  naturally,  that  the  rails  would  not  rest  in  their 
chairs  at  the  joints,  but  were  loosened  and  bruised  at  the  ends 
by  the  blows  of  the  traffic.  The  fish- joint  was  therefore  devised 
in  1847  by  W.  Bridges  Adams,  the  intention  being  by  "  fishing  " 
the  joints  to  convert  the  rails  into  continuous  beams.  In  the 
original  design  two  chairs  were  placed,  one  tmder  each  rail,  a 
few  inches  apart,  as  in  fig.  7.  The  joint  was  thus  suspended 
between  the  two  chairs,  and  two  keys  of  iron,  called 
"fishes,"  fitting  the  side  channels  of  the  rails,  were  driven 
in  on  each  side  between  the  chairs  and  the  rails.  In  subse- 
quent modifications  the  fishes  were,  as  they  continue  to  be, 
bolted  to  and  through  the  rails,  the  sleepers  being  placed 
rather  further  apart  and  the  joint  being  generally  suspended 
ibctween  them. 

The  iron  tramway  or  railway  had  been  known  for  half  a 


Fig.  7.— The  original  Fish-Joint  of  W.  Bridges 


of  general  merchandise  it  might  prove  a  serious  competitor  to 
the  canals,  of  which  a  large  mileage  had  been  oonatnictcd  in 
Great  Britain  during  that  period.  In  the  article  on  "  Railways" 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanmica,  poblisbcd  za 
1824,  it  is  said:  "It  will  appear  that  this  speciea  of  inland 
carriage  [railways]  is  principally  applicable  where  trade  is 
considerable  and  the  length  of  conveyance  short;  and  is  cfakiy 
useful,  therefore,  in  transporting  the  mineral  produce  of  the 
kingdom  from  the  mines  to  the  nearest  land  or  water  oommunica- 
tion,  whether  sea,  river  or  canal.  Attempts  h^ve  been  made 
to  bring  it  into  more  general  use,  but  without  success;  and  it  is 
only  in  particular  circumstances  that  navigation,  with  the  aid 
either  of  locks  or  inclined  planes  to  surmount  the  elevaticsa;. 
will  not  present  a  more  convenient  medium  for  an  nrtnirlrd 
trade."  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  at  this  time  the 
railways  were  nearly  all  worked  by  horse-traction,  and  that  the 
use  of  steam  had  made  but  little  progress.  Richard  Trevithict, 
indeed,  had  in  X804  tried  a  high-pressure  steam  locooBOtive,  with 
smooth  wheels,  on  a  plate-way  near  Merthyr  Tydvil,  bat  it 
was  found  more  expensive  than  horses;  John  Blmkimcip  vx 
x8ii  patented  an  engine  with  cogged  wheel  and  rack-rail  which 
was  used,  with  commercial  success,  to  convey  coal  from  his 
Middleton  colliery  to  Leeds;  William  Hedley  in  1813  biiilt  t«o 
locomotives— Puffing  Billy  and  Wylam  Dilly — ^for  hauling  coal 
from  Wylam  Colliery,  near  Newcastle;  and  in  the  foDoving 
year  George  Stephenson's  first  engine,  the  Blucher,  drew  a  tzaic 
of  eight  loaded  wagons,  weighing  30  tons,  at  a  speed  of  4  m.  aa 
hour  up  a  gradient  of  x  in  450.  But,  in  the  words  of  the  same 
article,  "  This  application  of  steam  has  not  yet  arrived  at  ssch 
perfection  as  to  have  brought  it  into  general  use.*'. 

The  steam  locomotive,  however,  and  with  it  the  railwasn, 
soon  began  to  make  rapid  progress.  On  the  Stockton  k 
Darlington  railway,  which  was  authorized  by  parliament  is 
1821,  animal  power  was  at  first  proposed,  but  on  the  advice 
of  Stephenson,  its  engineer,  steam-engines  were  adopted. 
This  line,  with  three  branches,  was  over  38  m.  in  length,  tod 
was  in  the  first  instance  laid  with  a  single  track,  passing-plaos 
being  provided  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  its 
opening,  on  the  27th  of  September  1825,  a  train  of  thirty- 
four  vehicles,  making  a  gross  load  of  about  90  tons,  was  dravn 
by  one  engine  driven  by  Stephenson,  with  a  signalman  00  hone- 
back  in  advance.  The  train  moved  off  at  the  rate  of  from  xo 
to  xa  m.  an  hour,  and  attained  a  q>eed  of  15  m.  an -hoar  oa 
favourable  parts  of  the  line.  A  train  weighing  93  tons  could  be 
drawn  by  one  engine  at  the  rate  of  5  m.  an  hour.  The  principal 
business  of  the  new  railway  was  the  conveyance  of  mxnenls 
and  goods,  but  from  the  first  passengers  insisted  upon  bring 
carried,  and  on  the  xoth  of  October  1825  the' company  begin 
to  run  a  daily  coach,  called  the  "  Experiment,"  to  carry  siz 
inside,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  outside,  making  the  joomey 
from  Darlington  to  Stockton  and  back  in  two  hours.  The 
fare  was  is.,  and  each  passenger  was  allowed  to  take  bagga^ 
not  exceeding  14  lb  weight.  The  rate  for  carriage  of  mer- 
chandise was  reduced  from  sd.  to  one-fifth  of  a  penny  per  ton 
per  mile,  and  that  of  minerals  from  7d.  to  xjd.  per  ton  per  mile. 
The  price  of  coals  at  Darlington  feU  from  xSs.  to  8s.  6d.  a  too. 

The  example  of  the  Stockton  &  Dariington  line  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Monklands  railway  in  Scotland,  opened  in  1826, 
and  several  other  small  linesr— including  the  Cantcrbuy  k 
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Whitstable,  worked  partly  by  filed  engines  and  partly  by 
locomotives— quickly  adopted  steam  traction.  But  the 
Liverpool  &  Manchester  railway,  opened  in  1830,  first  im- 
pressed the  national  mind  with  the  fact  that  a  revolution  in 
the  methods  of  travelling  had  really  taken  place;  and  further, 
it  was  for  it  that  the  first  high-speed  locomotive  of  the  modem 
t3fpe  was  invented  and  constructed.  The  directors  having 
offered  a  prize  of  £500  for  the  best  engine,  trials  were  held  on  a 
finished  portion  of  the  line  at  Rainhill  in  October  1839,  and 
three  engines  took  part — the  Rocket  of  George  and  Robert 
Stephenson,  the  Novelty  of  John  Bralthwaite  and  John  Erics- 
son, and  the  Sanspareil  of  Timothy  Hackworth.  The  last 
two  of  these  engines  broke  down  under  trial,  but  the  Rocket 
fulfilled  the  conditions  and  won  the  prize.  Its  two  steam 
cylinders  were  8  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  16)  in.,  and 
the  driving^  wheels,  which  were  placed  in  front  under  the  funnel, 
were  4  ft.  8|  in.  in  diameter.  The  engine  weighed  4}  tons; 
the  tender  following  it,  3  tons  4cwt.;  and  the  two  loaded  car- 
riages drawn  by  it  on  the  trial,  9  tons  xx  cwt.:  thus  the  weight 
drawn  was  i2f  tons,  and  the  gross  total  of  the  train  17  tons. 
The  boiler  evaporated  i8i  cub.  ft.,  or  1x4  gals.,  of  water  an 
hour,  and  the  steam  pressure  was  50  lb  per  square  inch.  The 
engine  drew  a  train  weighing  13  tons  35  m.  in  48  minutes,  the 
rate  being  thus  nearly  44  m.  an  hour;  subsequently  it  drew  an 
average  gross  load  of  40  tons  behind  the  tender  at  X3*3  m.  an 
hour.  The  Rocket  possessed  the  three  elements  of  efficiency 
of  the  modem  locomotive — the  internal  water-surrounded 
fire-box  and  the  multitubular  flue  in  the  boiler;  the  blast-pipe, 
by  which  the  steam  after  doing  its  work  in  the  cylinders  was 
exhausted  up  the  chimney,  and  thus  served  to  increase  the 
draught  and  promote  the  rapid  combustion  of  the  fuel;  and 
the  direct  connexion  of  the  steam  cylinders,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  engine,  with  the  two  driving  wheels  mounted  on  one 
axle.  Of  these  features,  the  blast-pipe  had  been  employed  by 
Trevithick  on  his  engine  of  1804,  and  direct  driving,  without 
intermediate  gearing,  had  been  adopted  in  several  previous 
engines;  but  the  use  of  a  number  (25)  of  small  tubes  in  place 
of  one  or  two  large  flues  was  an  innovation  which  in  conjunction 
with  the  blast-pipe  contributed  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  engine.  After  the  success  of  the  Rocket,  the  Stephensons 
received  orders  to  buQd  seven  more  engines,  which  were  of 
very  similar  design,  though  rather  larger,  being  four-wheeled 
engines,  with  the  two  driving  wheels  in  front  and  the  cylinders 
behind;  and  in  October  1830  they  constmcted  a  ninth  engine, 
the  Planet,  also  for  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester  railway, 
which  still  more  closely  resembled  the  modem  type,  since  the 
driving  wheels  were  placed  at  the  fire-box  end,  while  the  two 
cylinders  were  arranged  under  the  smoke-box,  In^de  the  frames. 
The  main  features  of  the  steam  locomotive  were  thus  estab- 
lished, and  its  subsequent  devdopment  is  chiefly  a  history 
of  gradual  increase  in  size  and  power,  and  of  improvements 
in  design,  in  material  and  in  mechanical  constmction,  tending 
to  increased  efficiency  and  economy  of  operation. 

In  America  the  development  of  the  locomotive  dates  from 
almost  the  same  time  as  in  England.  The  earliest  examples 
used  in  that  country,  apart  from  a  small  experimental  model 
constructed  by  Peter  Cooper,  came  from  England.  In  1828, 
on  behalf  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company,  which 
had  determined  to  build  a  line,  x6  m.  long,  from  Carbondale 
to  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania,  Horatio  Allen  ordered  three 
locomotives  from  Messrs  Foster  &  Rastrick,  of  Stourbridge, 
and  one  from  George  Stephenson.  The  latter,  named  the 
America,  was  the  first  to  be  delivered,  reaching  New  York  in 
January  1829,  but  one  of  the  others,  the  Stourbridge  Lion, 
was  actually  the  first  practical  steam  locomotive  to  mn  in 
America,  which  it  did  on  the  9th  of  August  1829.  The  first 
American-built  loccmotive,  the  Best  Friend,  of  Charleston, 
was  made  at  the  West  Point  Foundry,  New  York,  in  1830,  and 
was  put  to  work  on  the  South  Carolina  railroad  in  that  year. 
It  had  a  vertical  boiler,  and  was  carried  on  four  wheels  all 
coupled,  the  two  cylinders  being  placed  in  an  inclined  position 
and  having  a  bore  of  about  6  in,  with  a  stroke  of  x6  in.    It 


is  reported  to  have  hauled  40  or  50  passeogers  m  4  or  5  cars  at 
a  speed  of  1^2  x  m.  an  hour.  After  a  few  months  of  life  it 
was  blown  up,  its  attendant,  annoyed  by  the  sound  of  the 
escaping  steam,  having  fastened  down  the  safety-valve.  A 
second  engine,  the  West  Point,  also  built  at  West  Point  Eoundry 
for  the  South  Carolina  railroad,  differed  from  the  Best  Friend 
in  having  a  horizontal  boiler  with  6  or  8  tubes,  though  in 
other  respects  it  was  similar.  In  183X  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Company  offered  a  prize  of  C4000  for  an  American  engine 
weighing  3I  tons,  able  to  draw  15  tons  at  15  m.  an  hour  on 
the  level:  it  was  won  by  the  York  of  Messrs  Davis  & 
Gartner  in  the  following  year.  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  the 
founder  of  the  famous  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in  Phlla^ 
delphia,  buUt  his  first  engine,  Old  Ironsides,  for  the 
Philadelphia,  Germantown  &  Morristown  rulroad;  first 
tried  in  November  1832:,  it  was  modelled  on  Stephenson's 
Planet,  and  bad  a  single  pair  of  driving  wheels  at  the  fire- 
box  end  and  a  pair  of  carrying  wheeb  under  the  smoke-box. 
His  second  engine,  the  £.  L.  MUler,  delivered  to  the  South 
Carolina  railroad  in  1834,  presented  a  feature  which  has  re- 
mained characteristic  of  American  locomotives— the  front 
part  was  supported  on  a  four-wheeled  swivelling  bogie-tmck, 
a  device,  however,  which  had  been  applied  to  Puffing  Billy 
in  England  when  it  was  rebuilt  in  18x5. 

The  Liverpool  &  Manchester  line  achieved  a  success  which 
surpassed  the  anticipations  even  of  its  promoters,  and  in  con- 
sequence nimierous  projects  were  started  for  the  construction 
of  railways  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  decade 
following  its  opening  nearly  2000  m.  of  railway  were  sane-* 
tioned  l>y  parliament,  including  the  be^nnlngs  of  most  of  the 
existing  trunk-lines,  and  in  1840  the  actual  mileage  reached 
X33X  m.  The  next  decade  saw  the  "  railway  mania."  The 
amount  of  capital  which  parliament  authorized  railway  com- 
panies to  raise  was  about  4)  millions  on  the  average  of  the  two 
years.  j843'x843,  17!  mllhons  in  1844,  60  millions  in  1845,  And 
132  millions  in  X846,  though  this  last  sum  was  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  capital  proposed  in  the  schemes  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Trade;  and  the  wild  speculation  which  occurred  in 
railway  shares  in  1845  contributed  largely  to  the  financial  crisis 
of  1847.  In  X850  the  mileage  was  6635,  In  x86o  it  was  10,410, 
and  in  X870  it  was  x  5,3x0.  The  increase  in  the  decade  1860-1870 
was  thus  nearly  50%,  but  ^bscquently  the  rate  of  increase 
slackened,  and  the  mileages  In  x88o,  1890  and  1900  were  17,935, 
20,073  and  ax, 85 5.  In  the  United  States  progress  was  more 
rapid,  for,  beginning  at  2816  in  X840,  the  mileage  reached  90x5 
in  1850,  30,600  in  x86o,  87,801  in  x88o,  and  X98,964  in  X900. 
Canada  had  no  railway  till  1853,  and  in  South  America  con- 
stmction did  not  begin  till  about  the  same  time.  France  and 
Austria  opened  their  first  lines  in  X828;  Belgium,  Germany, 
Russia,  Italy  and  Holland  in  the  succeeding  decade;  Switzer- 
land and  Denmark  in  1844,  Spain  in  1848,  Sweden  in  X85X, 
Norway  in  1853,  and  Portuj^  in  1854;  while  Turkey  ^nd  Greece 
delayed  till  i860  and  1869.  In  Africa  Egypt  opened  her  first 
line  (between  Alexandria  and  Cairo)  in  1856,  and  Cape  Colony 
followed  in  x86o.  In  Asia  the  first  line  was  that  between 
Bombay  and  Taimah,  opened  In  1853,  and  in  Australia  Victoria 
began  her  railway  system  in  X854  (see  also  the  articles  on  the 
various  countries  for  further  details  about  their  railways). 

Transconlinental  RaUways.^K  railway  line  across  North 
America  was  first  completed  in  X869,  when  the  Union  Pacific, 
building  from  the  Ml^uri  river  at  Omaha  (1400  m.  west  of 
New  York),  met  the  Central  Pacific,  which  built  from  San 
Francisco  eastwards,  making  a  line  1848  m.  long  through 
a  country  then  for  the  most  part  uninhabited.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  in  x88x,  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  Orleans,  2489  miles;  the  Northern  Pacific,  from  St 
Paul  to  Portland,  Ore.,  in  1883;  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  F£,  from  Kansas  City  to  San  Diego;  and  the  Great 
Northem  from  St  Paul  to  Seattle  and  New  Westminster  in 
1893.  Meanwhile  the  Canadian  Pacific,  a  tme  transcontinental 
line,  was  built  fh>m  IlAontreal,  on  Atlantic  tide-water,  to  the 
Pacific  at  Vancouver,   3906  m.  -  But  these  lines  have .  been 
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dwarfed  since  1891  by  the  Siberian  railway,  built  by  the 
Russian  government  entirely  across  the  continent  of  Asia  from 
Cheliabinsk  (1769  m.  by  rail  east  of  St  Petersburg)  to  Vladi- 
vostok, a  distance  of  4073  m.,  with  a  branch  from  Kharbin 
about  500  m.  long  to  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur.  The  main  line 
was  finished  in  1902,  except  for  a  length  of  about  170  m.  in 
very  diflficult  country  around  the  south  end  of  Lake  Baikal; 
this  was  constructed  in  1904,  communication  being  maintained 
in  the  interval  by  ferry-boats,  which  conveyed  all  the  carriages 
of  a  train  across  the  lake,  more  than  40  m.,  when  the  ice 
permitted.  A  transcontinental  line  was  long  ago  undertaken 
across  South  America  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Valparaiso,  where 
the  continent  is  only  about  900  m.  wide.  The  last  section 
through  the  Andes  was  finished  in  1910.  (H.  M.  R.) 

General  Statistics 

Mileage.— M  the  close  of  1907  there  were  approximately 
601,808  miles  of  railway  in  the  worid,  excluding  tramways. 
On  the  whole,  the  best  statistical  source  for  this  information  is 
the  annual  compuUtion  published  by  the  ArchivfUr  Eisenbahn- 
wesen,  the  oflficial  organ  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Public 
Works;  but  the  figure  quoted  above  utilizes  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  the  United  States.  In  the 
United  States  and  in  certain  other  countries,  a  fiscal  year, 
ending  on  the  30th  of  June  or  at  some  other  irregular  period, 
is  substituted  for  the  calendar  year. 

The  partition  of  this  total  between  the  principal  geographical 
livisions  of  the  world  is  given  in  Table  L 

[.—Mileage  of  the  World 

Mnes. 

.     18.516 

.      .     17.766 


Africa 
Australia 


divisions 

Table 

Miles. 
Europe  ....  199.37 » 
America  ....  309.974 
Asia  ....  5^.181 
Table  II.,  classifying  the  mileage  of  Europe,  shows  that  Russia 
has  taken  the  lead,  instead  of  Germany,  as  in  former  years.  If 
the  Asiatic  portions  of  the  Russian  Empire  were  given  in  the  same 
table,  the  total  Russian  mileage  would  appear  neariy  as  large  aa 
that  of  Germany  and  Italy  together. 

Table  II.— Railways  of  Europe  in  1907 
Miles. 
Germany  36,066 

Au8tria-Hunffary,including 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  35>853 
GreatBritain  and  Ireland  23,108 
France  .  »  .  .  29.717 
EuropeanRussia,  includ- 
ing Finland  .  .  Z^,^^ 
Italyr  .  .  .  .'  10,312 
Belgium ....  4.874 
Holland  ....  2,230 
Switzerland  .  .  .  2>763 
Spain      ....       9.228 


Miles. 

Portugal 

1,689 

Denmark              . 

2,141 

Norway 

1,607 

Sweden 

8,322 

Scrvia     . 

379 

Rumania 

1.995 

Greece    . 

771 

European  Turkey,  Bul- 

garia, Rumelia 

1.968 

Malta,  Jersey,   Isle 

of 

Man    .       .       . 

68 

Totol 


199.371 


In  the  United  States  railway  mileage  now  tends  to  increase  at 
the  rate  of  slightly  over  5000  miles  a  year,  which  is  about  2\% 
on  the  present  main  line  mileage.  In  the  'eighties,  the  country 
passed  through  a  period  of  competitive  building,  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  much  financial  disaster.  Thus,  in  1882,  11.569  ni. 
were  built — an  addition  equivalent  to  more  than  1 1  %  of  mileage 
then  existing— and  in  1887,  12,876  m.  were  built.  Unjustifiable 
railway  expansion  had  much  to  do  with  the  American  commercial 
panics  of  1884  and  1893.  After  the  reconstruction  period  of  the 
1893  panic,  however,  the  tendency  for  a  number  of  years  was  to  spend 
larger  sums  in  bettering  exisdng  railways  rather  than  in  new  exten- 
sions. The  decade  from  1896  until  1905,  inclusive,  saw  huge  sums 
spent  on  yards,  passing  tracks,  grade  reduction,  ehmination  of 
curves,  substitution  of  urge  locomotives  and  cars  for  small  ones, 
&c.  During  those  ten  years,  the  route  mileage  increased  34.99»  m-. 
or  17%.  while  the  mileage  of  second,  third,  fourth  and  yard  tracks 
and  sidings  increased  32.666  m.,  or  neariy  57%.  The  number  of 
locomotives  increased  12,407,  or  35%,  and  the  number  of  freight 
cars,  545,222,  or  42  %-  Moreover,  the  averaee  tractive  power  per 
locomotive  and  the  average  capacity  per  freight  car  advanced 
greatly  in  this  period,  although  specific  figures  cannot  be  given. 

Thus  it  may  fairiy  be  said  that  the  railway  system  of  the  United 
States  was  reconstructed  between  1896  and  1905,  so  far  as  concerns 
rails,  sleepers,  ballast  and  the  general  capacity  of  a  given  group 
of  lines  to  perform  work.  About  1905,  however,  a  new  tendency 
became  apparent.     At  that  time  the  so<alkKl  transcontinental 


nllwavs,  connecting  the  Picific  coast  of  the  United  States  with  the 
ci  rtiril  portions  of  the  cfjumrv,  and  thus  with  the  group  of  railways 
niching  the  Atlantk  -  n!-  I,  consisted  of  five  railways  withia 
the  borders  of  the  L >:  es,  and  one  in  Canada.    lo  Canada 

thfco  CiitiadLin  Piicific  ■  inly  transcontinental  line.  extrndtEg 

Un\t\.  Si  John,  on  ilic  I  may,  and  from  Quebec.  00  the  m-rr 

St  Lawrtncc,  to  Vant^rusi  i.  ^<a  the  strait  of  Georgia,  the  distauce 
fn;.rii  Sl  John  10  Vantii.^  ■  r  1  ing  approximately  3379  m-  Ul-Hia 
till"  iKJundarlts  of  the  I  v,vuA  states  the  northernmost  of  the  traa*- 
c.7niirKrtlal  lines  was  I  he  Grt.it  Northern  railway,  extending  froni 
a  fin5nt  oppoiiK?  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  from  Seattle,  Wash-,  to 
Duluth,  on  Lake  Superior,  ^nl  to  St  Pa\il  and  Minneapolis.  Mian., 
vihe^rc  connexion  ih rough  to  t  hicago  was  made  over  an  allaed  line, 
the  Chicago,  Biirltneion  &  UJ.incy,  owned  jointly  by  the  Greikt 
K  on  hern  and  ihe  Nonhem;  r.!.dfic.  .      ,.,      .  «.    ., 

Nc:(i.  wuih  of  tfie  Gixiit  Morthem.  lav  the  Northern  Paafic 
railway.  Biartina  on  ifae  vctic  irom  Portland.  Ore.,  and  from  SeattSr 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  t mi  nding  east  to  Duluth.  St  Paul  aad 
MinncapoHs  by  way  of  Jlekn:*.  Mont.  The  Central  Padfic-Uotaa 
Pacific  route  to  the  coast,  niih  ito  imporUnt  affiliated  oocnpank«. 
I  he  O^^Eon  Short  Line  and  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigatmo 
Cumpany,  eitunded  from  San  Francisco,  Cat,  and  Portland.  Ohl, 
to  IJmaKa,  Ntb.^  by  wa^-  ol  Silt  Lake  City;  the  Atchison.  Toptka 
^  Ovinia  r^  4-s tended  from  S.n  Francisco  and  Los  AnRkft,  CaL. 
to  Chjctgo  and  lo  Galveston,  Tex.;  while  the  Southern  Pacific  had 
its  line  fruin  San  Fmnciaio  and  Los  Aneeles  to  Galvestoo  and  New 
Orleans,  Winning  for  the  greater  part  ol  the  distance  just  north  of 
the  Mexican  liordcr. 

Thus  it  will  be  obser^vd  that  the  five  great  aties  01  the  Paci^c 
coa St  —Scat  I k  and  Ta coma^,  Wash.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  San  Franciaco 
and  Los  Ant^k?,  Cal.— were  already  well  supplied  with  railways; 
but  the  Rrowih  af  the  fertile  region  lying  west  of  the  transcontineat^J 
divide  wa&  most  at  tractive  to  American  railway  builders;  acd 
railways  serving  tht*  di&trict,  almost  all  of  them  in  trouble  ten  years 
before,  were  shoeing  creat  increases  in  earnings.  In  1903  the 
Could  lines  dctt-rmmed  to  enter  this  Pacific  territoiy.  Hitherto 
I  hi*  wesitm  icrminu*  of  this  group  of  lines  had  been  Salt  Lake  Citj. 
I  inh;  bv  the  fitfeedinKly  \mAA  construction  of  the  Western  P*3tc 
fn>m,  Sift  (.  ikt  City  to  OrkkLitid,  Cal.,  opposite  San  Francisco,  as 
.idditkinj]  line  to  the  Pacilrc  ciast  was  provided,  having  low  grades 
and  tH  ing  in  ali  respect e  well  1  Japted  for  cheap  operation. 

Shortly  after  the  plans  wf^iv  announced  for  byikiing  the  Westers 
Tflcific,  the  Chicago,  Milw:iiikee  &  St  Paul  also  decided  to  extend 
west,  Bvfofc  that  lime  ihe  Si  Paul  had  been  a  great  local  railway, 
Hifxr.iTin^  primarily  in  tlic  I  >  ikoUs,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisctmsu 
.tml  illjofns:  but  by  the  conitt  Ljction  of  a  long  arm  from  the  MisBoari 
river  ti;t  Spokane,  Scatik  and  I'acoma,  it  became  a  transcoatiocotal 
Itcie  of  the  firfet  Importiincet  avoiding  the  mistakes  of  earlier  rathsay 
IjLiiWers  by  «ccuring  a  Hue  with  easy  gradients  through  the  most 
j.Tvnural-ilf^  ruq;ions. 

At  Ilk  .AiiiL  time  that  the  wo  ertenaons  were  being  undertakes 
l.v  111. I  .--sii.!  wrtl-establishai  1  Iways,  a  new  company — the  Kansts 
t  sly,  Ms-xit  ui  (4  Orient— wu::  ng^ed  in  constructing  a  line  almost 
due  KTLnh-v,eat  from  Kaaw^  City,  Mo.,  to  the  lower  part  of  the 

EuU  of  CahFornla  in  MexiLi);  while  an  additional  independeat 
nc  was  under  conainiction  from  Denver  in.  a  north- westerly 
direction  towards  the  Pacific  c^iast.  The  guarantee  for  this  activity 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  tinj;'!!'  fact:  the  combined  building  c^kts- 
liona,  in  19*58,  «f  San  Franrsco,  Seattle,  Portland.  Los  Anseka, 
Spttlcane  ami  S,ilt  Lake  Ciiv  exceeded  the  combined  building c^xn- 
licm*  of  MhiladrlphLa,  Pittsburg,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  B^xunorr 
and  Cincinn,!!!  during  the  s-irne  year.  San  Francisco  spent  nwfc 
in,  nc^w  pcrnvmrnt  hiructurcs  than  Philadelphia,  and  Seattk  sgt&, 
mort  than  rittrbur^j. 

Recent  Aintrit;m  railway  development,  viewed  in  its  brfcr 
aspects,  has  tKiia  been  char.icterixed  by  what  may  be  described 
aa  the  rediscovery  t?f  thi-  I'.t  ific  coast.  How  far  this  movegeat 
wii;  extend  it  is  imtJOiaibie  t  *  say;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  « 
will  be  enormous^ty  important  in  re-aligning  trade  conditions  b 
iht?  UnitLti  ^tale5.  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Table  fli,  illusirates  the  railway  mileage  in  the  ctmtiaefit  d 
Ameriiia  at  the  clt]!*  of  1907- 

Tabuk  til— Railways  of  America  ik  1907 


United  States     . 

Canada 

Nc-ufoundtand    , 

Mexico 

Cintral  Amtrit^. 

r.reatcr  Antiliea. 

i.cvifr  Anlille*   . 

ri>)ijimbia 

\'i  lu'tuelii    - 

British  Guiana  , 


Miles. 

23,452 
666 

IuJ92 

J.  4  JO 
3J6 
449 

104 


Miks. 

Dutch  Guiana    . 

:     .§ 

Ecuador      . 

Peru     . 

IJ32 

BoUvia        .       . 

7« 

BrazU  . 

.     io.:u 

Paraguay    . 

157 

Uruguay     . 

IJ»0 

Chile .         .       . 

2^39 

Argentina   . 

.       13^3 

Total  .   309.974 

Oiit=iide   iht  United  States  and  Canada,  the  most  isteieAiag 
American  devxbpmenli^  anc  in  Mexico  and  ArgentinavtbeKCOontnes 
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having  nearly  the  same  amount  of  railwa^r  mileagew  In  Mexico  the 
natiomd  government  is  carrying  out  a  connstent  policy  of  developing 
its  railway  lines.  It  has  succeeded  in  restoring  the  credit  of  these 
enterprises,  and  is  proceedinjg;  with  care  and  suU  to  form  the  lines 
into  an  efficient  transportation  system.  In  Argentina  about  15% 
of  the  railways  are  owned  and  operated  by  thie  government,. the 
balance  being  in  the  hands  of  private  companies,  largely  controlled 
in  England.  Development  ot  these  lines  has  been  primarily  an 
extension  from  the  laxcc  cities  in  the  Ea^t  to  the  agricultural  districts 
in  the  West*  but  a  change  of  great  importance  w^  brought  about 
in  19 10  by  the  completion  of  the  last  tunnel  on  the  Argentine 
Transandine  Railway,  which  serves  to  connect  Santiago,  Valparaiso 
and  the  other  great  cities  of  the  west  coast  with  Buenos  Aires, 
Montevideo,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  other  great  cities  of  the 
east  coast.  Naturally  the  company  named  does  not  reach  all  of 
these  pmnts,  but  its  line  across  the  Andes  supplies  the  indispensable 
link  of  communication,  in  the  absence  of  which  the  east  coast  towns 
and  the  west  coast  towns  have  hitherto  been  as  widdy  separated 
as  if  they  had  beeh  located  on  different  continents— indeed,  far 
more  widely  separated  in  point  of  time  and  of  freight  charges  than 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Table  IV.  shows  as  closely  as  possible  the  railway  route  mileage 
open  in  Asia  at  the  dose  of  1907. 

Table  IV.~Railwats  op  Asia  in  1907 

Miles. 

Central  Russia  in  Asia .       3,808 

Siberia  and   Man- 
churia .  SfS^S 

China     ....        4,162 

Korea    ....  688 

Japan    .  .  5.o»3 

British  India  29,893 

Persia    ....  33 

Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Arabia 
and  Cyprus  2,930 

Portuguese  East  Indies  51 


Miles. 

Malay  Sutes 

636 

Dutch  East  Indies             1.509 

Stam      .       . 

571 

Ceylon  .       . 

.       .          561 

Cochin  China' 

Cambodia 

Annam 

Tonkin 

.       .        1,761 

Pondichcrry 

Malacca 

PhiUppines     J 

Total 


56.181 


Although  more  than  half  of  the  total  mileage  of  Asia  is  in  British 
India,  It  is  probable  that  the  greatest  proportionate  gains  in  the 
near  future  will  be  in  CUna.  Siberia  and  Manchuria,  and  Central 
Russia  in  Aua.  In  proportion  to  its  population  China  has  the 
least  railway  development  of  any  of  the  great  countries  of  the 
worid;  the  probabihty  that  its  present  x»mmercial  awakening 
will  extend  seems  large,  and  in  that  case  it  will  need  a  vast  increase 
in  its  interior  communications. 

In  Africa,  it  will  be  seen  by  Table  V.  that  the  railway  mileage  in 
the  British  possessions  amounts  to  almost  five-sixths  of  the  total. 


Table  V— Railways  op  Aprica  in  1907 


Algiers  and  Tunb 
Congo  States 
Abyssinia 

British  South  Africa 
German  Provinces 


MUes. 
3.445 
3.049 
399 
192 
7.038 
1,148 


British  Provinces,except 

South  Africa 
French  Provinces. 
Italian  Provinces. 
Portuguese      Pro* 

vinces 

Total 


Miles. 

1,235 

1,346 

71 


703 


18,516 

The  so-called  Cape-to-Cairo  route  shows  occauonal  extensions. 

earticularly  in  the  opening  up  of  new  country  in  Central  Africa 
y  the  Rhodesian  railway  system.  The  Rhodesian  railway  system 
in  1910  had  penetrated  north  of  Broken  Hill,  which  is  just  above 
the  fifteenth  parallel  of  south  latitude,  while  the  Egyptian  railway 
system  had  reached  Gondokoro,  located  dose  to  the  fifth  parallel 
of  north  latitude.  The  intervening  distance,  through  country 
exceedingly  unhealthy  for  white  men,  and  therefore  promising  no 
traffic  except  raw  materials,  does  not  seem  a  likely  field  for  rapid 
railway  extension. 

In  Australia  the  Increase  in  railway  mileage  in  the  five  years 
ending  December  ^fst,  1907  was  about  7%—*  •maU  proportion 
as  compared  with  America,  Asia  or  Africa.  The  greatest  increase, 
both  relative  and  absolute,  was  in  Queensland:  the  smallest  in 
South  Australia,  which  added  only  34  m.  during  the  five  years. 
Yet  the  mileage  open  per  10,000  inhabitants  in  Australia,  as  a 
whole,. far  surpasses  that  in  any  other  of  the  broad  geographical 
divisions. 


Table  VI.— Railways  op  Austkalia  in  1907 
Mires. 


New  Zealand  .     . 
Victoria . 
New  South  Wales 
South  Australia  . 


2.571 
5.5t7 
3,471 
1.924 


Queensland  . 
Tasmania 
West  Australia    . 
Hawaiian  Group . 

Total 


Miles. 

3.405 

620 

2,259 


19.855 


Table  VII.  illustrates  the  mileage  open  to  the  end  of  IQ07  per 
100  so.  m.  of  territory  and  per  10.000  inhabitants.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Belgium  leadfT  all  the  countries  of  the  world  in  what  may  be 

called  its  railway  density,  with  the  United  Kingdom  a  far-distant 
second  in  the  list,  and  Persia  last.  In  railway  mileage  per  10.000 
inhabitants,  however,  Queensland,  in  the  Australian  group,  reports 

a  figure  much  greater  than  any  other  country;  while  at  the  other 
end  of  the  list  Persia  holds  the  record  for  isolation. 

Table  VII.— Miles  open  at  the  End  op  1907 

Europe 

Per  100  Per  10.000 

aq.  miles,  inhabitants^ 

Germany 17-2  6-4 

Austro-Hungary io*o  5-5 

United  Kin^om 19-0  5-6 

France 14-2  7*6 

Russia  in  Europe,  including  Finland            i>8  3-4 

Jtaly.          9-3  3-2 

Beljnum 42-8  7-3 

Hofland I5'0  ^9 

Switzerland 17*3  8*3 

Spain 4-8  5-2 

Portugal .47  3'i 

Denmark 14*3  8-7 

Norway i'3  7-2 

Sweden 4'8  i6-2 

Servia 3'i  1*5 

Rumania 3-2  3*4 

Greece 3-1  3'2 

Turkey  in  Europe.  Bulgaria.  Rumelia  .       1-9  3*o 

Malta,  Jersey.  Man         .       .       .       .     i6*i  1*9 

Total            53  51 

America,  1907 

Per  100  Per  10,000 

sq.  miles,  inhabitants., 

United  States 64  268 

Canada o*6  42-1 

Newfoundland i-6  3M 

Mexico       .......       i'8  9-4 

Colomtria o«o8  ro 

Venezuela o-i6  2-6 

British  Guiana O'li  3-5 

Ecuador o-i6  1-3 

Pfcru           0'32  2-9 

Bolivia o*i6  3-1 

Brazil 0-32  7-1 

Paraguay o*i6  3*5 

Uruguay i-8  M-o 

Chile i-o  8-9 

Aiientina* 1-3  28*0 

Asia,  1907 

Per  100  Per  10,000 

sq.  miles,  inhabiunts. 

Central  Russia  in  Asia    ....       1-3  3*6 

Siberia  and  Manchuria    .       .       .       .      O'U  9-8 

China o>i  0*12 

Korea 08  068 

Japan 3*1  ''» 

British  India 1-4  I'O 

Ceylon 2-3  1-6 

Persia 0005  0-04 

Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Arabia,  Cyprus              0-5  i'5 

Portuguese  Indies 3-5  00 

Malay  Archipelago 1-9  8*8 

Dutch  Indies 0-6  0-5 

Siam' o-i6  o-6 

Africa,  1907 

Per  100  Per  10,000 

sq.  miles,  inhabitants. 

Egypt 10  3-5 

Algiers  and  Tunis 0-8  4-5 

Cape  Colony 13  21-6 

Natal 3-5  "-6 

Transvaal 11  I5'7 

Orange  Colony i-8  42-6 

Complete  estimates  for  the  balance  of  Africa  not  available. 


*  No  accurate  returns  for  Central  America,  Greater  and  Lesser 
Antilles  and  Dutch  Guiana.  . 

'  Estimates  of  area  and  population  incomplete  for  Cochin  China, 
Cambodia.  Annam,  Tonkin,  Pondicherry,  Malacca  and  Philippines. 
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Australia,  1907 


New  Zealand 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales  . 

South  Australia 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

West  Australia 


Per  100    Per  10,000 
sq.  miles,  inhabitants. 


2-4 

3-9 

I'l 

o*i6 

0-5 

o*i6 


Hawaiian  Group i*3 

Total  .    0-6 


309 
28-5 
254 
530 
70-2 
36-0 

35-9 

Capital.— The  total  construction  capital  invested  in  the  railways 
of  the  world  in  1907  was  estimated  by  the  ArchttfUr  EisenbiUNnpesen 
at  £8,986,150,000:  the  figure  is  necessarily  incomplete,  though  it 
serves  as  a  rough  approximation.  This  total  was  divided  nearly 
evenly  between  the  countries  of  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  United  Sutes  of  America,  with  a  capital  of  £3'OS9<8oo.ooo 
invested  in  its  railways  on  the  30th  of  June  1906,  was  easily  ahead 
of  every  other  country,  and  in  1008  the  figure  was  incroued  to 
£3.443,027,685,  of  which  £2.636.560,089  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.  On  a  route-mileage  basis,  however,  the  capital  cost  of  the 
British  railway  system  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  partly  because  a  vast  proportion  of  the  Ones  are  double, 
treble  or  even  quadruple,  partly  because  the  safety  requirements 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  high  standards  of  the  original  builders 
made  actual  construction  very  costly. 

The  total  paid-up  railway  capiul  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted, 
in  1908,  to  £1.310,533,212,  or  an  average  capitalization  of  £56,^76 
per  route  mile,  though  it  should  be  noted  that  this  total  included 
£196,364,618  of  nominal  additions  through  "  stock-splitting,"  &c. 
Per  mile  of  single  track,  the  capitalization  in  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom,  is  shown  in  Table  VIII. 

Tablb  VIII.— Paid-up  Capital,  1908 


Eneland      and 
Wales    .       . 
Scotland  . 
Ireland 
United  Kingdom 


Route 
Miles. 


15.999 
3.843 
3.363 

23.205 


Single- 
Track 
Miles. 


29.748 
4.531' 
4.037 

39.316 


Paid-up 
Capital 


£1,080,138,674 

185.345494 

45.049.044 

«.3'0.533.2" 


Paid-up 
Capital 

Route 
MUe. 


£67.513 
48.229 
13.396 
56476 


Paid-up 
Capiul 

per 
Single- 
Track 
MUe. 


£36,309* 
33.5IO' 
".159 
33.333 


The  table  excludes  sidings,  because  they  cannot  fairly  be  compared 
with  running  tracks,  mile  for  mile.  Yet  the  mileage  of  udings  in 
the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  14,353  in  1908,  and  the  cost  of 
constructing  them  was  probably  not  far  from  £60,000,000. 

On  a  single-track-mtle  basis,  the  following  comparison  may  be 
made  between  apparent  capital  costs  in  Great  Britain  andT  the 
United  States:— 

Single-Track       Paid-up  Capiul 
Mileage.  per  Mile. 

United  Kingdom,  1908  39.3i6  £33433 

United  Sutes,  1908  .  .      254,192  10,372* 

The  figures  for  the  United  Sutes  are  from  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
sUte  Commerce  Commission  for  the  year  ended  30th  of  June  1908. 
and  comprise  mileage  of  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  tracks,  and 
paid-up  capiul  in  the  hands  of  the  public  only.  The  British  figures 
are  from  tne  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1908. 
In  comparing  the  figures,  it  should  be  noted  that  main  line  mileage 
in  the  Eastern  sUtes,  as  for  example  that  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  does  not 
differ  greatly  in  sUndards  of  safety  or  in  unit  cost  from  the  best 
British  construction,  although  improvement  work  in  America  is 
charged  to  income  far  more  liberally  than  it  has  been  in  England. 
But  there  are  long  stretches  of  pine  foam  in  the  South  where  branch 
lines  can  be,  and  are,  built  and  equipped  for  £2400  or  less  per  mile, 
while  the  construction  of  new  main  line  in  the  praurie  region  of  the 
West  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  £4000  per  single-track-mile, 
under  present  conditions. 

The  problem  of  the  eariy  railway  builders  in  the  United  Sutes 
was  to  conquer  the  wilderness,  to  build  an  empire,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  bind  the  East  to  the  West  and  the  North  to  the  South. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  United  Sutes  would  long 
ago  have  diatntegrated  into  separate,  warring  republics,  had  they 
not  been  bound  together  by  railways,  and  sUndards  of  safety  were 


» These  figures  are  derived  from  a  toul.  They  are  not  exact, 
but  may  be  taken  as  representing  an  approximation  correct  within 
one  per  cent. 

*  Dollars  to  pounds  sterling  Q  4-87. 


France  (1905) 

Belgium  (Mate  railways  1906) 

luty  (Sute  railways  1906--7) 

Denmark  (Sute  railways  1907-8) 

Norway  (1907-8) 

Sweden  (1905)  .       .       .       . 

Rusua  (excluding  Finland;  IQ05) 

Finland  (Sute  railways  1907; 


rightly  subordinated  to  the  main  task  to  be  accomptxsbed.  Co»> 
quest  is  not  usually  bkxxiless,  whether  achieved  at  the  van  ci  a 
marching  column  or  at  the  head  of  a  hastily-built  railway,  ami  the 
process  under  which  the  American  railway  system  took  Cora  hit 
the  way  open  for  a  distressing  record  of  acddeou  to  the  txsvcikf 
and  the  railway  servant.  But  as  traffic  becomes  mocc  dense,  vear 
by  year,  the  rebuilding  process  is  constant,  and  Americaa  xaiMy 
lines  are  gradually  becmmng  safer. 

In  Europe  the  average  route-mile  capital  is  £27/>36.  and  Tabk  IX. 
shows  the  differences  Mtween  various  countries. 

Tablb  IX.— Routb-Mils  Capital  ix  Et/feops 

Germany  (1907) £22.298 

.-._.  ^^^^ 

26^008 
10.433 
8j027 
6.647 
«6.S34 
7000 

Statistical  Study  of  Railway  Operation. — The  study  of  railway 
operation  through  statistics  has  two  distinct  aspects.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  statistics  furnish  the  means  by  which  the 
railway  manager  discipUnes  his  property;  this  is  the  aspect 
of  control.  On  the  other  hand»  the  banker,  the  govenusent 
official  and  the  economist  use  railway  statistics  to  obtaia 
information  which  may  be  characterized  as  static  rather  than 
dynamic  Both  uses  ultimately  rest  upon  comparison  of  the 
observed  data  from  a  certain  property  with  the  observed  data 
from  other  properties,  or  with  predet^mined  standards  of 
performance. 

In  general,  the  British  working  unit  supi^ied  as  puUic  infor- 
mation has  always  been  the  goods-train-mile  and  the  passenger- 
train-mile,  these  figures  being  the  products  d  the  numboof 
trains  into  the  number  of  miles  they  have  travelled.  In  America, 
the  basic  units  have  been  the  ton-mile  and  the  passcnger-mik, 
and  these  figures  are  now  required  to  be  furiiished  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  to  most  of  the  stale 
commissions  as  well.  Both  the  British  manager  and  the 
American  manager,  however,  are  supplied  with  a  coosidcTable 
number  of  <laily,  weekly  and  monthly  reports,  varying  oa 
different  railways,  which  are  not  made  public  The  daily 
sheets  usually  include  a  summarized  statement  of  the  per- 
formance of  every  train  on  the  line,  covering  the  amount  d 
business  done,  the  destination  of  the  loads,  &c  For  a  number 
of  years  there  has  been  a  movement  in  Great  Britain  to  require 
the  inclusion  of  ton-mile  statistics  in  the  stated  returns  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  most  railway  managers  h^ve  objected 
to  the  change  on  the  ground  that  Uieir  own  confidential  infor- 
mation was  already  adequate  for  purposes  of  control,  and 
that  ton-mile  statistics  wotQd  require  additional  clerical  force 
to  a  costly  extent.  The  Departmental  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  sitting  in  1909  to  consider  railway  accountiag 
forms,  while  recommending  ton-miles  to  the  careful  conadera- 
tion  of  those  responsible  for  railway  working  in  Great  Britain, 
considered  the  question  of  their  necessity  in  British  practice 
to  be  still  open,  and  held  that,  at  all  events,  they  should  not  be 
introduced -under  compulsion. 

Hual  Reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cod- 
m:  '■'  ■'■  al  of  Railroads  (annual.  New  Ywk) ;  StsH^hc^ 

AbLiT4L(  t>j  Oic  United  States  (annual.  Washington,  pubtisbed  bjr  the 
U.  S.  Burcdu  of  Statistics):  A.  T.  Hadley.  Railroad  Transpertaisim, 


Iti  Iliiiory  and  Leva  (New  York,  1885);  E.  R.  Johnson.  A 
Rjfiwcy  TTunsporiation  (New  York,  1908):  L.  G.  McPhenoiu 
RiiiJroad  Frniht  Rat4S  (New  York,  1909);  S.  Dag^t.  ReHrmd 
Rff^Tj^Gmzoticn  (^-D-ian,  1908):  M.  L.  Byers,  Eeonomnes  ^  RaSwaj 
Oj  .tiyi6):t,.lLDevtsnup(e6.),  Railway  OritMca' 

tic^^,^  ww^fk^dyCiikaigo,  1906);  Interstate  Commerce  Cmnsunm, 
Rate  Regulation  Hearings  before  the  U.S.  SenaU  Committee  fU'sshifif- 
ton,  5  vols..  X905);  and  on  current  matters.  The  Offkciat  Rnhaj 
Guide  (monthly.  New  York),  the  Railroad  AteGaaette  (weekly.  New 
York)  and  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  (weekly.  New 
YorlO.  (R.  Ma) 

Economics  and  LECiSLanoN 
It  was  at  one  time  an  axiom  of  law  and  of  political  ecoaomy 
that  prices  should  be  determined  by  free  competition.    But  ia 
the  development  of  the  railway  business  it  soon  became  evident 
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that  no  such  dependence  on  free  competition  was  possible, 
either  in  practice  or  in  theory.  This  difficulty  is  not  peculiar 
to  railways;  but  it  was  in  the  history  of  railway  economy 
and  railway  contxol  that  certain  characteristics  which  are 
now  manifesting  themselves  in  all  directions  where  large 
investments  of  fixed  capital  are  involved  were  fixit  brought 
prominently  to  public  notice. 

For  a  la^  number'  of  those  who  use  a  railway,  competition 
In  its  more  obvious  forms  does  not  and  cannot  €nai.  Inde- 
pendent carrien  cannot  run  trains  over  the  same  line  and 
underbid  one  another  in  offering  transportation  services.  It 
would  be  practically  impossible  for  a  line  thus  used  by  different 
carrien  to  be  operated  either  with  safety,  or  with  economy,  or 
with  t!he  advantage  to  the  public  which  a  centralized  manage- 
ment affords.  It  is  equally  impossible  for  the  majority  of 
shippers  to  enjoy  the  competition  of  parallel  lines.  Such  duplica- 
tion of  railways  involves  a  waste  of  capital  If  parallel  lines 
compete  at  aU  points,  they  cause  ruin  to  the  investors  If 
they  compete  at  some  points  and  not  at  others,  they  produce 
a  disctimination  or  preference  with  rc^^srd  to  rates  and  facilities, 
which  buflds  up  the  competitive  points  at  the  expense  of  the 
non-competitive  ones.  Such  partial  competition,  with  the 
discrimination  it  involves,  is  liable  to  be  worse  for  the  public 
than  no  competition  at  all.  It  increases  the  tendency,  already 
too  strong,  towards  concentration  of  industrial  life  In  large 
towns.  It  produces  an  uncertainty  with  regard  to  rates  whidi 
prevents  stability  of  prices,  and  is  apt  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  unscrupulous  speculator  at  the  expense  of  those  whose 
business  methods  are  more  conservative.  So  marked  are  these 
evils  that  such 'partial  competition  is  avoided  by  agreements 
between  the  competing  lines  with  regard  to  rates,  and  by  divisions 
of  traffic,  or  pools,  which  shall  take  away  the  temptation  to 
violate  such  rate  agreements.  The  common  law  has  been 
somewhat  unfavourable  to  the  enforcement  of  such  agreements, 
and  statutes  in  the  United  States,  both  local  and  national,  have 
attempted  to  prohibit  them;  but  the  public  advantage  from 
their  existence  has  been  so  great  as  to  render  their  l^al  dis- 
abilities inoperative.  In  those  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
where  railways  are  owned  and  administered  by  state  authority, 
the  necessity  for  such  agreements  is  frankly  admitted. 

But  if  rates  are  to  be  fixed  by  agreement,  and  not  by  com- 
petition, what  principle  can  be  recognised  as  a  legitimate  basis 
of  railway  rate-making?  The  first  efforts  at  railway  legis- 
lation were  governed  by  the  equal  mileage  principle;  that  is, 
the  attempt  was  made  to  make  rates  pn^rtionate  to  the 
distance.  It  was,  however,  soon  seen  that  this  was  inadmissible. 
So  much  of  the  expense  of  the  handling,  both  of  freight  and  of 
passengers,  was  independent  of  the  length  of  the  journey  that 
a  mileage  rate  sufficiently  large  for  short  distances  was  un- 
necessarily burdensome  for  long  ones,  and  was  bound  to  destroy 
long-distance  traffic,  if  the  theoiy  were  consistently  applied. 
The  system  has  been  retained  in  large  measure  in  passenger 
business,  but  only  because  of  the  conffict  which  inevitably 
occurs  between  the  authorities  and  the  passengers  with  regard 
to  the  privilege  of  breaking  and  resuming  a  journey  when 
passenger  rates  are  arranged  on  any  other  plan.  In  freight 
schedules  it  has  been  completely  abandoned. 

A  somewhat  better  theory  of  rate  regdation  was  then  framed, 
which  divided  railway  expenditures  into  movement  expense, 
connected  with  the  line  in  general,  and  terminal  expense, 
which  connected  itself  with  the  stations  and  station  service. 
Under  this  system  each  consignment  of  frdght  is  compelled  to 
pay  its  share  of  the  terminal  expense,  independently  of  distance, 
plus  a  mileage  charge  proportionate  to  the  length  of  the  journey 
or  hauL  There  has  been  also  a  further  attempt  in  Enghmd 
to  divide  terminal  charges  into  station  and  service  tenninals, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  for  which  compensation  is 
sought.  But  none  of  these  classifications  of  expense  reaches 
the  root  of  the  matter.  A  system  of  charges  which  compels 
each  piece  of  traffic  to  pay  its  share  of  the  charges  for  track  and 
for  stations  ovedooks  the  fundamental  fact  that  a  very  large 
port  of  the  expenses  of  s  nulway— more  than  half— is  not 


connected  either  with  the  cost  of  moving  traffic  or  of  handling 
traffic  at  stations,  but  with  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  property 
as  a  whole.  Of  this  character  are  the  expenditures  necessary 
for  maintenanc6  of  way,  for  general  administration  and  for 
interest  on  capital  borrowed,  which  are  ahnost  independent 
of  the  total  amount  of  business  done,  and  quite  independent  of 
any  individual  piece  of  business.  To  say  that  all  traffic  must  bear 
its  share  of  these  interest  and  maintenance  charges  is  to  impose 
upon  the  railways  a  rate  which  would  cut  off  much  of  the  long- 
distance traffic,  and  much  of  the  traffic  in  cheap  articles,  which 
is  of  great  value  to  the  public,  and  which,  from  its  very  magni- 
tude, is  a  thing  that  railways  could  not  afford  to  lose.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  with  each  recurring  decade  these  general  eipensfs 
(also  called  indirect,  undistributed  or  fixed  charges)  have  an 
increased  importance  as  compared  with  the  particular  (direct, 
distributed  or  operating)  expense  attaching  naturally  to  the 
particular  portions  of  the  traffic.  For  with  increased  density 
of  population  it  becomes  profitable  to  make  improvements  on 
the  original  location,  even  though  this  may  involve  increased 
charges  for  interest  and  for  some  parts  of  its  maintenance,  for 
the  sake  of  securing  that  economy  of  operation,  through  larger 
train-loads,  which  such  an  improved  loaition  makes  possible. 

Whatever  the  ostensible  form  of  a  railway  tariff,  the  con- 
tribution of  the  different  shipments  of  freight  to  these  general 
expenses  is  determmed  on  the  principle  of  charging  what  the 
traffic  will  bear.  Uhder  this  principle,  rates  are  reduced  where 
the  increase  of  business  which  follows  such  reduction  makes  the 
change  a  profitable  one.  They  are  kept  relatively  high  in  those 
cases  where  the  expansion  of  business  which  follows  a  reduction 
is  small,  and  where  such  a  change  Is  therefore  unprofitable. 
This  theoiy  of  charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear  is  an  un- 
popular one,  because  it  has  been  misapplied  by  railway  numagers 
and  made  an  excuse  for  charging  what  the  traffic  will  not  bear. 
Rightly  appUed,  however,  it  is  the  only  sound  economic  principle. 
It  means  taxation  according  to  ability— ihat  ability  bdng 
determined  by  actual  experiment. 

In  the  practical  carrying  out  of  this  principle,  railways  divide  all 
articles  of  freight  into  classes,  the  highest  of  which  are  charged 
two  or  three,  or  even  fotir  times  the  rates  of  the  lowest,  "niis 
classification  is  based  partly  upon  special  conditions  of  service, 
which  make  some  articles  more  economical  to  carry  than  others 
(with  particuLir  reference  to  the  question  whether  the  goods 
are  offered  to  the  companies  hi  car-loads  or  in  small  pareeb), 
but  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  conmierdal  value  of  the  article, 
and  its  consequent  ability  to  bear  a  high  change  or  a  low  one. 
For  each  of  these  classes  a  rate-sheet  gives  the  actual  rate- 
charge  per  unit  of  weight  between  the  various  stations  covered 
by  the  Uriff.  This  rate  increases  as  the  distance  increases, 
but  not  in  equal  proportion;  while  the  rates  from  large  trade 
centres  to  other  trade  centres  at  a  great  distance  are  not  higher 
than  those  to  intermediate  points  somewhat  less  remote;  if 
the  bw  permits,  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  them  actually 
a  little  lower.  Besides  the  system  of  charges  thus  prescribed 
in  tbe  dassification  and  rate-sheet,  each  tariff  provides  for  a 
certain  number  of  special  rates  or  charges  made  for  particular 
lines  of  trade  in  certain  localities,  independently  of  their  relation 
to  the  general  system.  If  these  spedal  rates  are  published  in 
the  tariff,  and  are  offered  to  all  persons  alike,  provided  they 
can  fulfil  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  company,  they  are 
known  as  conunodity  rates,  and  are  apparently  a  necessity 
in  any  scheme  of  railway  charges.  If,  however,  they  are  not 
publi^ed,  and  are  given  to  certain  persons  as  individual  favours, 
they  become  a  prolific  source  of  abuse,  and  are  quite  indefensible 
from  the  standpoint  of  political  economy. 

While  the  superficial  appearance  of  the  railway  tariff  is 
different  for  different  countries,  and  sometimes  for  different 
parts  of  the  same  coifiitiy,  the  general  principles  laid  down 
are  followed  in  rate-making  by  all  well-managed  lines,  whether 
state  or  private.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  question 
of  public  or  private  ownership  will  make  any  considerable 
difference  in  the*  system  of  rate-making  adopted  by  a  good 
railway.    A  8t»te  system  will  be  compdled,  by  the  carigencies 
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of  the  public  treasury,  to  arrange  its  rates  to  pay  interest  on  its 
securities,  a  private  company  will  generally  be  prevented,  by 
the  indirect  competition  of  railways  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
which  it  serves,  from  doing  very  much  more  than  this.  The 
relative  merit  of  the  two  systems  depends  upon  the  question 
bow  we  can  secure  the  best  efficiency  and  equity  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  thus  far  laid  down.  There  are  three 
different  systems  of  control: — 

X.  Private  operation,  subject  only  to  judicial  regulation,  was 
exemplified  most  fully  in  the  early  railway  history  of  the  United 
States.  Until  1870  railway  companies  were  almost  free  from 
special  acts  of  control;  and,  in  general,  any  company  that 
could  raise  or  borrow  the  capital  was  allowed  to  build  a  railway 
wherever  it  saw  fit.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  was  almost 
as  much  immunity  from  legislative  interference  with  charges, 
but  the  companies  were  compelled  to  secure  special  charters, 
and  to  conform  to  reguUtions  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
the  interests  of  public  safety.  The  advantage  of  this  relatively 
free  system  of  railway  building  and  management  is  that  it 
secures  efficient  and  progressive  methods.  Most  of  the  im- 
provements in  operation  and  in  traffic  management  have  had 
their  origin  in  one  of  these  two  countries.  The  disadvani^ge 
attendant  upon  this  system  is  that  the  courts  are  reluctant  to 
exercise  the  right  of  regulation,  except  on  old  and  traditional 
lines,  and  that  in  the  face  of  new  business  methods  the  public 
may  be  inadequately  protected.  There  is  also  this  further 
disadvantage,  that  in  the  gradual  progress  of  consolidation 
railway  companies  take  upon  themselves  the  aspect  of  large 
monopolies,  of  whose  apparently  unrestricted  power  the  public 
is  jealous.  As  a  result  of  these  difficulties  there  has  been,  both 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States,  a  progressive 
increase  of  legislative  interference  with  railways.  In  the  fornxir 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1854  specially  prohibited 
preferences,  either  in  facilities  or  in  rates.  The  Regulation  of 
Railways  Act  of  1873  provided  for  a  Railway  Commission, 
which  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  take  cognizance  of  cases 
on  the  investigation  of  which  the  courts  were  reluctant  to  enter. 
Finally,  the  legislation  of  1888  put  into  the  hands  of  a  reorganized 
Railway  Commission  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade  powers  none 
the  less  important  in  prindple  because  their  action  has  been 
less  in  its  practical  effect  than  the  advocates  of  active  control 
demanded.  In  the  United  States  the  years  from  1870  to  1875 
witnessed  sweeping  and  generally  ill-considered  legislation 
("  Granger "  Acts)  concerning  railway  charges  throughout 
the  Mississippi  valley;  while  the  years  from  1884  to  1887  were 
marked  by  more  conservative,  and  for  that  reason  more  en- 
forceable, acts,  which  culminated  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  prohibiting  personal  discrimination  and  gradually  restrict- 
ing discrimination  between  places,  and  providing  for  a  National 
Commission  of  very  considerable  power — ^not  to  speak  of  the 
pooling  clause,  which  was  extraneous  to  the  general  purpose 
of  the  act,  and  has  tended  to  defeat  rather  than  strengthen  its 
operation. 

2.  Operation  by  private  companies,  under  specific  provisions 
0/  the  government  authorities  with  regard  to  the  method  oj  its 
exercise,  has  been  the  policy  consistently  carried  out  in  France, 
and  less  systematically  and  consistently  in  other  countries 
under  the  domination  of  the  Latin  race.  It  was  believed  by  its 
advocates  that  this  system  of  prescribing  the  conditions  of 
construction  and  operation  of  lines  could  promote  public  safety, 
prevent  waste  of  capital  and  secure  passengers  and  shippers 
against  extortionate  rates.  These  expectations  have  been  only 
partially  fulfilled.  Well  trained  as  was  the  civil  service  of 
France,  the  effect  of  this  supervision  in  deadening  activity 
was  sometimes  more  marked  than  in  its  effect  in  preventing 
abuse.  Moreover,  such  a  system  of  regulation  almost  necessarily 
carries  with  it  a  guarantee  of  monopoly  to  the  various  com- 
panies concerned,  and  not  infrequently  large  gifts  in  the  form 
of  subsidies,  for  without  such  aid  private  capital  will  not  sub- 
mit to  the  special  burdens  involved.  These  rights,  whether  of 
monopoly  or  of  subsidy,  form  a  means  of  abuse  in  many  direc- 
tions.   Where  the  government   is  bad,   they  are   a  fruitful 


source  of  corruption;  even  where  it  is  good,  tbcy  enable  the 
companies  to  drive  hard  bargains  with  the  public,  and  prrvesi 
the  expected  benefits  of  official  control  from  being  realised. 

3.  Stale  operation  and  oumership  is  a  system  which  origiiutcd 
in  Belgium  at  the  beginning  of  railway  enterprise,  and  has  bera 
consistently  carried  out  by  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  by 
Hungary.  Since  i860  it  has  been  the  policy  of  Australi2 
It  has  generally  come  to  be  that  of  Germany  and,  so  far  as  the 
finances  of  the  countries  allow,  of  Austria  and  Russia;  British 
India  also  affords  not  a  few  examples  of  the  same  method.  The 
theory  of  state  ownership  is  excellent.  So  large  a  part  ci 
the  railway  charge  is  of  the  nature  of  a  tax,  that  there  seem  to 
be  a  priori  reasons  for  leaving  the  taxing  powers  in  the  hands  <^ 
the  agents  of  the  government.  In  practice  its  operation  is  far 
more  uncertain.  Whether  the  intelligence  and  effideacy  of  the 
officials  charged  by  the  state  with  the  handling  of  its  lailvay 
system  will  be  sufficient  to  make  them  act  in  the  interest  of  ibe 
public  as  fully  as  do  the  managers  of  private  corporatiofts,  is  & 
question  whose  answer  can  only  be  determined  by  actual 
experience  in  each  case.  If  they  fail  to  have  these  quahtics. 
the  complete  monopoly  which  a  government  enjoys,  and  the 
powers  of  borrowing  which  are  furnished  by  the  use  of  the  pub&c 
credit,  increase  instead  of  diminishing  the  danger  of  arbitrary 
action,  unprogressiveness  and  waste  of  capitaL  Eva  ta 
matters  like  public  safety  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  govxia- 
ment  authorities  will  do  so  well  as  private  ones.  The  quests 
is  one  which  practical  railway  men  have  long  since  ceased  to 
argue  on  general  principles;  they  recognize  that  the  ansvcr 
depends  upon  the  respective  degree  of  talent  and  integrity 
which  characterize  the  business  community  on  the  one  hand  asd 
the  government  officials  on  the  other. 

\UTHORiTiEs. — On  economics  of  construction  and  of  operatii^ 
see  Wellington.  The  Economic  Theory  of  Railway  LocaHon  (51)1  cd-. 
New  York.  1896).  On  principles  governing  railway  rates  in  geBcaX, 
and  specifically  in  England,  see  Acwortn.  The  Railways  axd  Ae 
Traders  (London,  1891).  On  comoaraiive  railway  IcgialacioB  ud 
the  principles  goveminff  it.  see  Hadley,  Railroad  Transpottaham; 
its  History  and  Us  Laws  (New  York,  1885).  On  the  histcMV  <rf  raSvar 
legislation  in  England,  see  Cohn.  Untersuchumgem  uber  £e  Ex^ucae 
Etsenbahnpolitik  (Leipzig,  1874-83).  On  practice  concerning  ia»s 
In  continental  Europe,  see  Ulnch,  Das  Eisenbahnlarifwesm  (Bcrfca. 
1886).  (Since  this  was  published,  continental  passenger  rates  bave 
fallen.  The  French  translation — Paris,  1808 — gives  Russian  XMriS.%.) 
On  the  ouestion  of  "  nationalization  "  (i^.  state  ownership  &9d 
operation),  see  an  article  by  Edgar  Crammond  in  the  Qmer*^^-} 
Review  (London)  for  October  1900,  which  cites,  among  other  votis 
on  the  subject,  Clement  Edwards  a  Railway  Nalionaliaatiom  {thi^.: 
Edwin  A.  Pratt's  Railway  Nationatixatian  (1908),  and  £.  A.  Davu's 
NaUonalitation  of  Railways  (1908).  (A.  T.  H.) 

British  Railway  Legislation 
The  first  thing  a  railway  company  in  Great  Britain  has  to  do  is 
to  obtain  a  special  or  private  act  of  parliament  authorizing  the 
construction  of  the  line.  Not  that  the  mere  laying  or 
working  of  a  railway  requires  parliamentary  sanction,  ^^^ 
so  long  as  the  work  does  not  interfere  with  other 
people's  rights  and  interests.  An  example  of  a  raUway  bsi^t 
without  any  legislative  authority  is  the  h'ttle  mountain  railny 
from  Llanberis  to  the  summit  of  Snowdon,  which  was  made  hw 
the  owner  of  the  land  through  which  it  passes.  Such  a  raflva/ 
has  no  statutory  rights  and  no  special  obligations,  and  tie 
owner  of  it  is  liable  to  be  sued  for  creating  a  nuisance  if  the  work- 
ing of  the  line  interferes  with  the  comfort  of  those  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood.  When,  however,  a  company  desires  to  constn.it 
a  line  on  a  commercial  scale,  to  acquire  land  oompuisorilj.  10 
divert  rivers  and  streams,  to  cross  roads  either  on  the  lev^  ce 
by  means  of  bridges,  to  pass  near  houses,  to  build  tunnels  cr 
viaducts,  and  to  execute  all  the  other  works  incidental  to  1 
railway,  and  to  work  the  line  when  completed  without  inter- 
ference, it  is  essential  that  the  authority  of  parliament  shodd 
be  obtained.  The  company  therefore  promotes  a  bill,  vbicfe 
is  considered  first  by  select  committees  of  the  two  houses  oi 
parliament,  and  afterwards  by  the  two  houses  themsehts, 
during  which  period  it  faces  the  opposition,  if  any,  of  d^tiI 
concerns,  of  local  authorities  and  of  hostQe  landownen.  If 
this  is  successfully  overcome,  and  the  proposals  meet  with  the 
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approval  of  parliament,  the  bill  is  passed  and,  after  securing 
the  Royal  Assent,  becomes  an  act  of  parliament.  The  company 
is  then  free  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  construction,  and 
at  once  becomes  subject  to  various  general  acts,  such  as  the 
Companies  Clauses  Act,  which  affects  alf  joint-stock  companies 
incorporated  by  any  special  act;  the  Land  Clauses  Act,  which 
has  reference  to  all  companies  having  powers  to  acquire  land 
compulsorily;  the  Railway  Clauses  Act,  which  imposes  certain 
conditions  on  all  railways  alike  (except  light  railways);  the 
various  Regulation  of  Railways  Acts;  the  Carriers  Protection 
Act;  acts  for  the  conveyance  of  mails,  parcels,  troops;  acts 
relating  to  telegraphs,  to  the  conveyance  of  workmen  and  to 
the  housing  of  the  labouring  classes;  and  several  others  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  specify.  From  the  early  days  of  railways 
parliament  has  also  been  careful  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
public  by  inserting  in  the  general  or  special  acts  definite  con- 
ditions, and  by  laying  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  public  using  a  railway. 

The  first  act  which  has  reference  to  the  safety  of  passengers 
is  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act  of  1843,  which  obliges  every 
railway  company  to  give  notice  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  its  intention  to  open  the  railway  for  passenger 
traffic,  and  places  upon  that  public  department  the 
duty  of  inspecting  the  line  before  the  opening  of  it  takes  place. 
If  the  officer  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  should,  after 
inspection  of  the  railway,  report  to  the  department  that  in  his 
opinion  "  the  opening  of  the  same  would  be  attended  with 
danger  to  the  public  using  the  same,  by  reason  of  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  works  or  permanent  way,  or  the  insufficiency  of  the 
establishment  for  working  such  railway,"  it  is  lawful  for  the 
department  to  direct  the  company  to  postpone  the  opening  of 
the  line  for  any  period  not  exceeding  one  month  at  a  time,  the 
process  being  repeated  from  month  to  month  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  company  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  a 
day  if  it  should  open  the  Unc  in  contravention  of  such  order  or 
direction.  The  inspections  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  under  this  act  are  very  complete:  the  permanent 
way,  bridges,  viaducts,  tunnels  and  other  works  are  carefully 
examined;  all  iron  or  steel  girders  are  tested;  stations,  indoding 
platforms,  stairways,  waiting-rooms,  &c.,  are  inspected;  and 
the  signalling  and  "  interlocking  "  are  thoroughly  overhauled. 
A  code  of  requirements  in  regard  to  the  opening  of  new  railways 
has  been  drawn  up  by  the  department  for  the  guidance  of  railway 
companies,  and  as  the  special  circumstances  of  each  line  are 
considered  on  their  merits,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  depart- 
ment finds  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  opening  of  a  new  railway. 
The  Regulation  of  Railways  Act  of  1871  extends  the  provisions 
of  the  above  act  to  the  opening  of  "  any  additional  line  of 
railway,  deviation  line,  station,  junction  or  crossing  on  the 
level  "  which  forms  a  portion  of  or  is  connected  with  a  passenger 
railway,  and  which  has  been  constructed  subsequently  to  the 
inspection  of  it.  This  act  further  defines  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  also  authorizes  the 
Board  to  dispense  with  the  notice  which  the  previous  act 
requires  to  be  given  prior  to  the  opening  of  a  railway. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  neither  of  these  acts  confers  on  the 
Board  of  Trade  any  power  to  inspect  a  railway  after  it  has  once 
been  opened,  unless  and  until  some  addition  or  alteration,  such 
as  is  defined  in  the  last-named  act,  has  been  made.  When  a  line 
has  once  been  inspected  and  passed,  it  Ues  with  the  company  to 
maintain  it  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of  efficiency  it 
originally  possessed,  but  no  express  statutory  obligation  to  do 
so  is  imposed  upon  the  company,  and  whether  it  does  so  or  not, 
the  Board  of  Trade  cannot  interfere. 

The  act  of  187 1  further  renders  it  obligatory  upon  every 
railway  company  to  send  notice  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
laqulrha  case  of  (i)  any  accident  attended  with  loss  of  life  or 
iotoAoO'  personal  injury  to  any  person  whatsoever;  (2)  any 
d0aia.         collision  where  one  of  the  trains  is  a  passenger  train; 

(3)  any  passenger  train  or  part  of  such  train  leaving  the  rails; 

(4)  any  other  accident  likely  to  have  caused  loss  of  life  or 
personal  injury,  and  specified  on  that  ground  by  any  order 


made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  depart- 
ment is  authorized,  on  receipt  of  such  report,  to  direct  an  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  cause  of  any  accident  so  reported,  and  the 
inspector  appointa^  to  make  the  inquiry  is  given  power  to  enter 
any  raUway  premises  for  the  purposes  of  his  inquiry,  and  to 
summon  any  person  engaged  upon  the  railway  to  attend  the 
inquiry  as  a  witness,  and  to  require  the  production  of  all  books, 
papers  and  documents  which  he  considers  important  for  the 
purpose.  The  inspector,  after  making  his  investigation,  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  acddent  and  the  dhnimstances  attending  the  same,  with 
any  observations  on  the  subject  which  he  deems  right,  and  the 
Board  "  shall  cause  every  such  report  to  be  made  public  in  such 
manner  as  they  think  expedient."  The  usual  mode  of  publish- 
ing such  reports  is  to  forward  them  to  railway  companies  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  to  the  press,  and  on  application  to  any  one 
else  who  is  interested.  The  reports  are  subsequently  induded 
in  a  Blue-book  and  presented  to  parliament.  It  should  be  noted 
that  although  the  inspecting  officer  may  in  his  report  make  any 
recommendations  that  he  may  think  fit  with  a  view  to  guarding 
against  any  similar  accident  occurring  in  the  future,  no  power 
is  given  tb  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  to  any  other  authority,  to 
compel  any  railway  company  to  adopt  such  recommendations. 
This  omission  is  sometimes  held  to  be  an  error,  but  as  a  fact  it  is 
an  advantage.  The  moral  effect  of  the  report,  with  the  criticisms 
of  the  company's  methods  and  recommendations  appended 
thereto,  is  great,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  a  company  refuses  to 
adopt,  or  at  any  rate  to  test,  the  recommendations  so  made.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  company  b  of  opinion  that  the  suggestions 
of  the  inspecting  officer  are  not  likely  to  prove  beneficial,  or  are 
for  any  reason  unadvisable,  it  is  at  liberty  to  reject  them,  the 
responsibility  of  doing  so  resting  entirely  upon  itself.  The 
effect  of  this  latitude  is  to  give  the  company  ample  discretion 
in  the  matter,  and  to  enable  the  act  to  be  administered  and 
the  object  of  it  to  be  attained  without  undue  interference. 

In  1889  a  very  important  act  was  passed  placing  upon  the 
Board  of  Trade  the  obligation  to  call  upon  railway  companies 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  (1)  to  adopt  upon  y^f,^„ 
all  passenger  lines  the  "  block  "  system  of  working; 
(2)  to  "interlock  "  their  points  and  signals;  (3)  to  fit  all  trains 
carrying  passengers  with  some  form  of  automatic  continuous 
brake.  Prior  to  this  some  companies  had,  to  a  certain  extent, 
done  these  things,  but  few,  if  any,  were  completely  equipped  in 
these  respects.  A  reasonable  period  was  afforded  them,  accord- 
ing to  drcumstances,  to  comply  with  these  requirements,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  work  is  practically  complete.  In  this 
respect  the  lines  of  the  Um'ted  Kingdom  are  far  ahead  of  those 
of  any  other  country,  and  a  diminution  of  accidents,  particulariy 
of  coUisions,  has  resulted  therefrom.  America  is  now  following 
the  lead  thus  set,  and  all  the  most  important  lines  in  the  United 
States  have  adopted  bkxrk  working  and  interlocking,  but  a  great 
deal  still  remains  to  be  done.  In  certain  respects,  on  the  other 
hand,  America  has  gone  further  than  the  United  Kingdom, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  automatic  signalling,  and  in  the 
operating  of  points  and  signals  by  dectrical  power  or  air-pressure 
instead  of  manual  labour.  In  America,  also,  freight  trains  are 
fitted  with  an  automatic  continuous  brake,  whereas  in  the 
United  Kingdom  this  appliance  is  required  by  law  only  in  the 
case  of  passenger  trains,  and  in  fact  is  not  fitted  to  goods  and 
mineral  trains  except  in  a  few  isolated  instances. 

The  above-named  acts  enable  the  Board  of  Traae  to  take  all 
the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  that  the  safety  of  passenger  trains 
is  sufficiently  guarded.  More  recently  legislation  has 
been  passed  to  safeguard  the  lives  and  interests  of 
railway  servants.  In  1893  an  act  was  passed  by 
parliament  giving  the  Board  power  to  interfere  if  or  when 
representations  are  made  to  them  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  servant 
or  class  of  servants  of  a  railway  company  that  the  hours  of 
work  are  unduly  long,  or  do  not  provide  suffident  intervals 
of  uninterrupted  rest  between  the  periods  of  duty,  or  sufficient 
rdief  in  respect  of  Sunday  duty.  In  such  cases  the  company 
concerned  may,  after  inquiry,  be  called  upon  to  submit  such  a 
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schedule  of  the  houxs  during  which  the  man  or  men  are  em- 
ployed as  will  bring  those  hours  within  limits  which  appear  to 
the  department  reasonable.  In  the  event  of  the  company 
failing  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  department,  the 
latter  is  empowered  to  refer  the  case  to  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commissionen,  who  form  a  special  Court  constituted  by  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Aa  of  x888,  for  deciding,  among 
other  things,  questions  relating  to  rates  and  charges,  for  pro- 
tecting tnden  from  undue  charges  and  undue  preference, 
for  regulating  questions  of  traffic,  and  for  deciding  ceruin 
disputes  between  railway  companies  and  the  public.  The  Com- 
missioners are  then  empower«l  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  if 
"  a  railway  company  fail  to  comply  with  any  order  made  by  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners,  or  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  any  schedule  "  approved  by  them,  it  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  a 
hundred  pounds  for  every  day  during  which  the  default  con- 
tinues. This  act  has  been  the  means  of  effecting  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  hours  worked  by  railway  men  on  certain  rail- 
ways, and  no  case  has  yet  arisen  in  which  a  reference  to  the 
Commissioners  has  been  necessary.  Such  modifications  of  the 
hours  of  work  have  not  only  been  beneficial  to  the  men,  but 
have  improved  the  discipline  of  the  staff  and  the  punctuality 
and  regularity  of  the  train  service,  particularly  in  respect  of  the 
goods  trains. 

The  Notice  of  Accidents  Act  of  1884,  which  obliges  emplo^rs 
of  labour  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  when  "there  occurs  in 
any  employment  "  as  defined  by  the  schedule  of  the  act,  "  any 
accident  which  causes  to  any  person  employed  therein,  either  loss 
of  life  or  such  bodily  injury  as  to  prevent  him  on  any  one  of 
the  three  working  days  next  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident 
from  being  employed  for  five  hours  on  his  ordinary  work,"  affects 
railways  in  course  of  construction,  but  not,  as  a  rule,  otherwise. 

Although  the  administration  of  the  above-mentioned  acts  of 
parliament  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  safety  of  the 
^^  public,  and  has  enabled  an  enormous  volume  of  traffic 
sSS^g,  to  be  handled  with  celerity,  punctuality  and  absence 
of  risk,  it  has  during  recent  years  come  to  notice  that 
the  number  of  casualties  among  railway  servants  is  still  unduly 
great,  and  in  1899  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate  the  causes  of  the  numerous  accidents,  fatal  and  non- 
fatal, to  railway  men.  As  a  consequence  of  the  report  of  this 
Commission  the  Railway  Employment  (Prevention  of  Accidents) 
Act  of  1900  was  passed,  putting  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  the 
duty  of  making  "  such  rules  as  they  think  fit  with  respect  to  any 
of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  this  act,  with  the 
object  of  reducing  or  removing  the  dangers  and  risks  incidental 
to  railway  service."  Rules  may  also  be  made  in  respect  to  other 
matters  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  schedule,  and  companies 
may  be  called  upon  to  adopt  or  reject,  as  the  case  may  be,  any 
appliance,  the  use  or  disuse  of  which  may  be  considered  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  the  men.  Before,  however,  the  rules  so  made 
become  binding  upon  the  companies,  the  latter  have  the  right 
of  appealing  against  them  to  the  Railway  Commissioners. 
Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  rules  renders  a  company 
"liable  for  each  offence,  on  conviction  under  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Acts,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  continuing  offence  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  pounds 
for  every  day  during  which  the  offence  continues  after  con- 
viction." Rdes  drafted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  this  act 
came  into  force  on  the  8th  of  August  1902,  the  subjects  referred 
to  being  (i)  labelling  of  wagons;  (a)  movements  of  wagons  by 
propping  and  tow-roping;  (3)  power-brakes  on  engines; 
(4)  lighting  of  stations  and  sidings;  (5)  protection  of  points, 
rods,  &c.;  (6)  construction  and  protection  of  gauge-glasses; 
(7)  arrangement  of  tool-boxes,  &c.,  on  engines;  (8)  provision 
of  brake-vans  for  trains  upon  running  lines  beyond  the  limits  of 
stations;  (9)  protection  to  permanent-way  men  when  relaying 
or  repairing  permanent  way.  The  final  settlement  of  a  rule 
requiring  brake-levers  to  be  fitted  on  both  sides  of  goods-wagons 
was,  however,  deferred,  owing  to  objections  raisrd  by  certain  of 
the  railway  companies. 

Other  acts  which  are  of  importance  in   connexion  with 


accidents  are  the  Acddenta  Cbmpensation  Act  of  1846,  tkc 
Employers'  LiabiUty  Act  of  x88o,  and  the  Workmen's  Good- 
pensation  Act  of  1897. 

The  public  acts  of  pariiament  referring  to  Britisli  rallvavs  an. 
collected  in  Bigg's  Cenerat  RaUwaj  Acts.  (H.  A.  Y.) 

Ajceucam  Railway  Lecxslatiom 

Before  1870. — ^The  earliest  legislation  is  contained  in  rhartfw 
granted  by  special  act,  for  the  construction  of  railways.  These 
special  acU  gradually  gave  way  to  general  statutes  under 
which  railway  corporations  could  be  created  without  appBcukm 
to  the  legislature.  In  the  east,  where,  as  a  rule,  chartcfs  had 
been  uniform  and  consistent,  the  change  to  general  incocpoiv 
tion  law  was  due  to  a  desire  to  render  incorporations  apecdkr 
and  less  expensive.  In  the  west,  general  laws  came  rather  as 
a  result  of  the  abuses  of  special  legislation.  By  1850,  gcncnl 
incorporation  laws  were  found  in  nearly  all  the  eastern  stales, 
and  by  1870  in  those  of  the  west. 

Early  legislation  was  confined  almost  entirely'  to  marten 
of  construction.  In  cases  where  statutes  did  touch  the  qocstian 
of  regulation,  they  had  to  do  with  the  cqteration  of  trains  and 
with  the  provision  of .  facilities  for  shippers  and  passeogcs. 
rather  than  with  questions  of  rates.  It  was  natural  thai 
this  should  be  so,  for  the  new  transportation  agency  was  aa 
much  more  efficient  than  anything  previously  availalde  that 
the  people  were  eager  to  take  advantage  of  its  superior  service. 
As  a  rule,  the  making  of  rates  was  left  to  the  corporatiiacs. 
If  the  maximum  rates  were  prescribed,  as  they  sometiiaes 
were,  the  limit  was  placed  so  high  as  to  be  of  no  practical  value 
for  control.  Such  crude  attempts  as  were  made  to  pceveat 
rates  from  being  excessive  concerned  themselves  with  praits, 
and  were  designed  to  confiscate  for  the  state  treasury  asy 
earnings  beyond  a  certain  prescribed  dividend.  Publkity  cf 
rates  was  not  generally  required,  and  provisioos  against  dis- 
crimination were  rare.  In  the  period  before  1850  there  was 
but  little  realization  of  the  public  future  of  the  railway  indusuy 
and  of  the  possibilities  of  injury  to  the  public  if  railway  cor- 
porations were  left  uncontrolled. 

In  regions  where  capital  was  lacking  eagerness  for  raflvsf 
facilities  led  the  people  to  demand  the  direct  co-operation  k 
the  state,  and  many  projects,  most  of  which  ended  in  disaster, 
were  undertaken  either  by  the  state  itself  or  thiou^  the  aid 
of  the  slate's  credit.  For  example,  Michigan,  in  1837,  in  the 
first  session  of  its  state  legislature,  made  plans  for  the  coa- 
struction  of  557  miles  of  railway  under  the  duect  control  of  the 
state,  and  the  governor  was  authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  the 
purpose.  The  unfortunate  results  of  this  policy  led  many  of  the 
states,  from  about  1850,  to  put  constitutional  limitatiotts  epoa 
the  power  of  their  legUIaturcs  to  lend  the  state's  credit  or  to  in- 
volve the  state  as  stockholder  in  the  affairs  of  any  corporalion. 

As  railway  building  increased  in  response  to  traffic  needs» 
and  as  the  consolidation  of  short  lines  into  continuous  systecs 
proceeded,  legislation  applicable  to  railways  became  somevhit 
broader  in  scope  and  more  intelligent.  About  1S50  there 
began  to  appear  on  the  statute  books  laws  requiring  pub£ctT 
of  rates  and  the  submission  of  annual  reports  to  the  legislatare,  ! 
prescribing  limits  to  corporate  indebtedness,  and  also  maLisx 
provision  for  safety  in  operation  and  for  the  character  aad 
quality  of  railway  service.  Consolidation  and  leasing  vere 
commonly  permitted  in  the  case  of  continuous  lines,  bat  voe 
regularly  prohibited  in  the  case  of  parallel  and  competing  lines. 
The  practice  of  pooling  seems  not  to  have  attracted  the  attestioa 
of  the  legislature.  In  general  it  noay  be  asserted  that  legis- 
lation of  this  period  was  ill-considered,  haphazard,  and  oo  a 
petty  scale.  Moreover,  it  was  of  little  praaiial  importaact 
even  within  iU  narrow  range,  for  it  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  generally  enforced. 

ij/o-jpoo.— Railway  legislation  first  assumed  importasa 
in  connection  with  the  "  Granger  Movement "  in  the  middie 
west.  There  the  policy  of  subsidies  for  railway  buildiaf 
had  been  carried  to  a  reckless  extreme.  Roads  had  bees 
constructed  in  advance  of  settlement,  and  land-seekers  had  beta 
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tnmspoTted  to  these  frontier  sections  only  to  become  det>endent 
upon  the  railways  for  their  very  existence.  To  the  unustial 
temptations  thus  offered  for  favouritism  and  discriminations 
in  rates,  the  railways  generally  yielded.  This  preferential 
and  discriminating  policy,  combined  with  other  causes  whidi 
cannot  here  be  discussed,  resulted  in  the  Granger  legislation 
of  the  'seventies.  In  the  first  instance  laws  were  enacted  pre- 
scribing schedules  of  marimnm  freight  and  passenger  rates 
with  stringent  penalties  against  rebates' and  discriminations. 
These  measures  proving  unsatisfactory,  they  were  soon  super- 
seded by  statutes  creating  railway  commissions  with  varied 
powers  of  regulation.  The  commission  method  of  control  was 
toot  a  new  one.  Such  bodies,  established  to  appraise  land  for 
railway  purposes,  to  apportion  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
interstate  traffic,  and  in  a  general  way  to  supervise  railway 
transportation,  had  been  in  existence  in  New  England  before 
i860,  one  of  the  earliest  being  that  of  Rhode  Island  in  1839. 
Ii»  1869  Massachusetts  had  instituted  a  commission  of  more 
modem  type,  which  was  given  only  powers  of  investigation 
and  recommendation,  the  force  pf  public  opinion  being  relied 
upon  to  make  its  orders  effective.  Western  commissions, 
the  offspring  of  the  Granger  movement,  were  of  a  more  vigorous 
type.  Most  of  them  had  power  to  impose  schedules  of  maximum 
rates;  practically  all  of  them  had  authority  to  prescribe  rates 
upon  complaint  of  shippers;  and  they  could  all  seek  the  aid 
of  the  courts  to  enforce  their  decrees.  Their  power  to  initiate 
rates,  conferred  upon  them  by  their  l^islatures,  was  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Cburt  of  the  United  States,  the  Court  reserving 
to  itself  only  the  power  to  dedde  whether  the  prescribed  rates 
were  reasonable. . 

But  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  commisaons  was,  by  judicial 
interpretation,  limited  to  commerce  beginning  and  ending  within 
the  limits  of  the  sing^  state.  The  most  important  part  of 
railway  transportation,  that  which  was  interstate  in  character, 
was  left  untouched.  It  was  this  impotence  of  the  state  com- 
mission that  furnished  the  strongest  incentive  to  Congressional 
aaion.  The  result  was  the  passage,  in  1887,  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  which  was  directed  towards  the  extirpation  of 
illegal  and  unjust  practices  in  commerce  among  the  states.  Its 
primary  purpose  was  to  embody  in  statutory  form  the  conunon- 
law  principle  of  equal  treatment  under  like  circumstances,  and 
•Co  provide  machinery  for  enforcement.  It  aimed  at  the 
prohibition  of  discrimination  between  persons,  places  and 
commodities.  It  made  provision  for  publicity  of  rates  and  for 
due  notice  of  any  change  in  rates;  it  forbade  pooling  of  freight 
or  earnings,  and  required  axmual  reports  from  the  carriers.  For 
its  enforcement,  it  created  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
of  five  members,  with  powers  of  investigation,  and  with  authority 
to  issue  remedial  orders  upon  complaint  and  after  hearing. 
Findings  of  the  Commission  were  to  be  prima  fade  evidence  in 
any  court  proceeding  for  the  enforcement  of  its  orders. 

In  this  connexion,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Anti-Thist 
Act  of  1890,  which,  by  its  judicial  interpretation,  has  been  hdd  to 
include  railways  and  to  forbid  rate  agreements  between  com- 
peting carriers. 

The  act  of  1887  remained  in  force  without  substantial  amend- 
ment until  1906,  although  with  constantly  diminishing  prestige, 
a  result  largdy  due  to  adverse  decisions  concerning  the  powers  of 
the  Commission.  Ten  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Uw,  the 
court  dedded  that  the  Commission  had  no  power  to  prescribe 
a  rate,  and  that  its  jurisdiction  over  rates  was  confined  to  a 
determination  of  the  question  whether  the  rate  complained  of 
was  unreasonable.  The  Commission  had  much  difficulty  at  the 
beginning  in  securing  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  who  invoked 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a  bar  against  self- 
incrimination,  and  the  immunity  clause  of  the  act  had  to  be 
amended  before  testimony  could  be  obtained.  The  80<alled 
"  long-and-short-haul  dause,"  which  forbade  a  greater  charge 
for  a  long  than  for  a  short  haul  over  the  same  line,  if  circum- 
stances were  substantially  similar,  was  also  robbed  of  all  iu 
vitality  by  court  decision.  The  section  requiring  annual  reports, 
trfaile  it  led  to  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Statistics,  did  not  give 


the  Conunission  power  to  compd  comt>Iete  or  satisfactory  answers 
to  its  requests  for  information.  The  only  element  of  real 
strength  that  the  statute  acquired  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  its  history  came  from  the  Elkins  Act  of  1903,  which  stipulated 
that  the  published  rate  should  be  the  legal  rate,  and  declared 
any  departure  from  the  published  rate  to  be  a  inisdemeanour. 
It  held  shipper  as  well  as  carrier,  and  corporation  as  well  as  its 
officer  or  agent,  liable  for  violations  of  the  act,  and  conferred  upon 
United  States  courts  power  to  employ  equity  processes  in  putting 
an  end  to  discrimination.  Conviction  for  granting  rebates  was 
by  this  law  made  easier  and  more  effective. 

Since  i^foo. — ^The  movement  in  favour  of  more  vigorous 
railway  regulation  became  pronounced  after  1900.  Twenty 
years  of  experience  and  observation  had  revealed- the  defects 
of  the  earlier  l^islation,  and  had  concentrated  public  atten- 
tion more  intelligently  than  ever  before  upon  the  problem  of 
strengthening  the  wc^  spots.  The  state  commissions,  since 
their  establishment  in  the  'seventies  and  the  'eighties,  had 
increased  their  functions  and  influence.  Many  of  them, 
beginning  only  with  powers  of  recommendation,  had  obtained  a 
large  extension  of  authority.  By  1908,  thirty-five  of  the  forty 
state  conunissions  were  of  the  mandatory  type,  and  thirteen  of 
these  had  been  created  since  1904.  They  had  been  given  power 
to  require  complete  anntial  reports  from  carriers,  with  a  conse- 
quent great  increase  in  public  knowledge  concerning  railway 
operation  and  practice.  The  most  recent  type  of  state  com- 
mission is  the  so-called  Public  Utility  Commission,  of  which  the 
best  examples  are  those  of  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  established 
in  1907.  In  both  states,  the  Commissions  have  power  over 
electric  railways  and  local  public  utilities  furnishing  heat,  light 
and  power,  as  well  as  over  steam  railway  transportation,  and  the 
Wisconsin  Conmiission  also  has  control  over  telephone  companies. 
In  both  states  the  consent  of  the  Commission  is  necessary  for  the 
issue  of  corporate  securities. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  mass  of  general  legislation 
passed,  prindpally  by  western  states,  since  1905,  in  response 
to  a  popular  demand  for  lower  rates.  This  demand  has  in  many 
instances  led  to  ill-considered  legislation,  has  frequently  ignored 
the  prerogatives  and  even  the  existence  of  the  state  commissions, 
and  has  brou^t  about  the  passage  by  state  legislatures  of  maxi- 
mum frdght  and  passenger  rate  laws,  with  rates  so  low  in  many 
cases  that  they  have  been  set  aside  by  the  courts  as  unconstitu- 
tional. The  numerous  laws  limiting  the  fare  for  passengers  to 
two  cents  per  mile  are  an  illustration  of  this  tendency. 

In  the  fidd  of  federal  legislation,  no  significant  change  took 
phice  until  the  passage  of  the  Hepburn  Act  of  1906,  which  was  an 
amendment  of  the  act  of  1887.  While  failing  to  correct  all  the 
defects  in  the  original  sutute,  the  amended  law  was  a  dedded 
step  in  the  direction  of  effident  regulation.  It  increased  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  by  placing  imder  the  aa  express 
companies,  deeping-car  companies  and  pipe  lines  for  the 
transportation  of  oil.  It  extended  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"  railroad  "  to  indude  switches,  spurs  and  terminal  facilities, 
and  the  term  "  transportation  "  to  indude  private  cars,  and  all 
collateral  services,  such  as  refrigeration,  devation  and  storage. 
The  Elkins  Act  of  1903  was  incorporated  in  the  statute,  and  an 
imprisonment  penalty  was  added  to  the  existing  fine.  It 
forbade  the  granting  of  passes  except  to  certain  specified  classes, 
— a  provision  entirdy  absent  from  the  original  measure.  It 
expressly  conferred  upon  the  Commission  the  power  to  prescribe 
maximum  rates,  upon  complaint  and  after  hearing,  as  well  as 
to  make  joint  rates,  and  to  establish  through  rates  when  the 
carriers  had  themselves  refused  to  do  so.  It  enacted  that 
published  rates  should  not  be  changed  except  on  thirty  days' 
notice,  whether  the  change  involved  an  increase  or  a  decrease, 
and  it  required  annual  reports  to  be  made  under  oath,  penalties 
being  prescribed  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  Commission's 
requests  for  information.  Power  was  also  given  to  prescribe 
uniform  systems  of  accounts  for  all  classes  of  carriers,  and  to 
employ  special  examiners  to  inspect  the  books  and  accounts. 
Carriers  were  forbidden  to  keep  any  accounts,  records  or 
memoranda  other  than  those  approved  by  the  Commission. 
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Orders  of  the  Commission  became  effective  within  such  time,  not 
less  than  thirty  days,  as  the  Commission  should  prescribe,  and 
penalties  began  to  take  effect  from  the  date  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission, unless  the  carrier  secured  an  injunction  from  the  Court 
suspending  the  order.  Such  injunction  might  not  issue  except 
after  hearing,  of  which.five  days'  notice  must  be  given.  Decisions 
of  the  Commission  were  not  reviewable  by  the  Court  unless  the 
Commission  had  exceeded  its  authority,  or  had  issued  an  uncon- 
stitutional order. 

A  new  and  important  act  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
the  1 8th  of  June  19 10.  It  created  a  Commerce  Court  (com- 
posed of  five  judges  nominated  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Federal  circuit  judges),  transferred  to 
it  jurisdiction  in  cases  instituted  to  enforce  or  set  aside  orders 
of  the  Inter-Slatc  Commerce  Commission,  and  made  the  United 
States  instead  of  the  Commission  a  party  in  all  such  actions. 
The  law  forbids  a  railway  or  any  other  common  carrier  to 
charge  more  for  a  short  haul  than  for  a  long  haul  over  the 
same  line,  unless,  in  special  cases,  it  is  authorized  to  do  so  by 
the  Commission.  It  forbids  a  railway  which  has  reduced  its 
rates  while  in  competition  with  a  water  route  to  raise  them 
again  when  the  competition  has  ceased,  unless  the  Commission 
permits  it  to,  do  so  because  of  other  changed  conflitions.  It 
extends  the  initiative  of  the  Commission  from  the  investigation 
of  complaints  to  the  investigation  of  rates  on  its  own  motion; 
authorizes  it  to  suspend  rates  in  advance  of  their  going  into 
effect,  pending  an  investigation  which  may  be  continued  for  ten 
months,  and  to  establish  through  .routes;  and  provides  for  a 
special  commission,  appointed  by  the  President,  to  investigate 
questions  pertaining  to  the  issuance  of  railway  securities. 

BiBLiOCRAPRY.— See  A.  T.  Hadley,  Railroad  Transportation  (New 
York,  188s) :  B.  H.  Meyer,  Railway  Legidalion  in  Ike  United  States 
(New  York,  1903);  F.  A.  Cleveland  and  F.  W.  Powell,  Railroad 
Promotion  and  Cajntalitation  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1009) ; 
L.  H.  Haney,  A  Q>ngressional  History  of  Railways  (3  vols.,  Maaiaon, 
Wis.,  1908  and  1910);  Elkins  Committee  Report  (1905);  F.  H.  Dixon. 
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Accident  SiAHsncs 

Statistics  of  railway  accidents  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  casualties  (a)  to  passengers,  (6)  to  servants  or  anployis 
and  (c)  to  other  persons;  and  again  into  (x)  train  accidents, 

(2)  accidents  to  persons  doing  work  on  or  about  trains  and 

(3)  other  accidents. 

Such  statistics  are  studied  mainly  with  the  object  of  learning 
the  lessons  which  they  may  afford  as  to  preventive  measures 
for  the  future;  and  from  tUs  point  of  view  the  most  important 
element  is  the  single  item  of  passengers  killed  in  train  accidents 
(a  i).  The  number  injured  is,  indeed,  a  fact  of  interest,  no  less 
than  the  number  killed,  but  comparisons  imder  this  head  are 
unsatisfactory  because  it  is  impracticable  or  unprofitable  to 
go  into  sufficient  detail  to  determine  the  relative  seriousness 
of  the  injuries.  The  statistics  of  the  killed  usually  afford  all 
necessary  stimulus  to  improvement.  Accidents  to  passengers 
other  than  those  caused  by  collisions  or  derailments  of  trains 
are  very  largely  due  to  causes  which  it  is  fair  to  class  either 
as  unavoidable  or  as  due  mainly  to  the  fault  or  carelessness  of 
the  victim  himself.  That  this  is  so  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that,  although  the  railways— always  made  to  suffer  severely 
in  pecuniary  damages  for  injuries  for  which  their  officers  or 
servants  are-  held  responsible  by  the  courts— have  for  years 
taken  almost  every  conceivable  precaution,  the  number  of 
accidents,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  travelling, 
diminishes  but  slowly — so  slowly  that,  in  view  of  the  variety 
of  conditions  to  be  considered,  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  diminution  is  due  to  any  definite  improvement 
in  the  safeguards  provided.  Collisions,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
preventable,  and  derailments  nearly  so,  and  the  records  of 
deaths  and  injuries  in  this  class  in  successive  years  are  therefore 
justly  taken  as  an  index  to  the  efficiency  with  which  the  railways 
are  managed* 


The  number  of  servants  killed  in  train  accidents  is  the  next 
in  importance.  The  safety  of  passengers  is,  indeed,  tlie  first 
care  of  the  railway  manager;  but  the  employis,  exposed  to 
many  risks  from  which  the  passengers  are  protected,  must  be 
looked  after.  On  the  BritiJi  railways  the  men  who  tun  the 
trains  are  safeguarded  very  efficiently,  and  the  coQisons  aiid 
derailments  which  are  serious  enough  to  do  injury  to  tbe  train- 
men or  the  enginemen  are  really  rare.  The  roadway,  tracks 
and  roUing  stock  are  so  well  maintained  that  those  causes  which 
lead  to  the  worst  derailments  have  been  eliminated  almost 
completely,  and  the  record  of  serious  collisions  has  been  reduced 
nearly  to  zero  by  the  universal  use  of  the  block  system  and  by 
systematic  precautions  at  junctions.  In  America  the  rcocrd 
is  far  less  satisfactory.  The  best  railways  of  tbe  United  States 
and  Canada  have,  indeed,  been  greatly  improved,  and  tbeir 
main  lines  approach  the  high  standards  of  safety  which  pcevaS 
in  Great  Britain,  both  as  regards  maintenance  and  caiv  ol 
roadway  and  vehicles  (as  a  preventive  of  derailments)  and  the 
use  of  the  block  system  (as  a  preventive  of  collisioiis);  bat 
when  the  inquirer  looks  at  America  as  a  whole — the  total 
length  of  lines  in  the  United  States  beizig  over  3jo,ooo  au, 
ten  times  the  total  of  the  United  Kingdom— he  is  considering 
a  figure  which  includes  an  enormous  mileage  of  railway  l>iBg 
in  thinly  settled  regions  where  the  high  standards  of  safety 
maintained  on  the  best  railways  have  scarcely  been  thoogfet 
of.  The  duty  of  a  railway  with  deficient  plant  or  fadlitks 
would  sedhi  to  be  to  make  up  for  their  absence  by  moderating 
the  speeds  of  its  trains,  but  public  sentiment  in  America  appears 
so  far  to  have  approved,  at  least  tadtlVf  the  combination  of 
imperfect  railways  and  high  speeds. 

Apart  from  collisions  and  derailments,  a  Urge  prt^Mnioa 
of  all  accidents  is  fotmd  to  be  due  primarily  to  want  of  care  00 
the  part  of  the  victims.  Accidents  to  workmen  in  wianhaffirg. 
shunting,  distributing  and  running  trains,  engines  and  cars, 
may  be  taken  as  the  most  important  class,  after  train  acddects, 
because  this  work  is  necessary  and  important  and  yet  involves 
considerable  hazard.  On  British  railways  the  duty  of  the 
companies  to  provide  all  practicable  safeguards  and  to  educate 
and  caution  the  servants  may  be  said  to  have  been  iaithftJy 
performed,  and  the  accident  totals  must  be  taken  as  being 
somewhat  near  the  "  irreducible  minimum"  — unless  some  d 
the  infirmities  of  the  human  mind  can  be  oired.  In  America 
the  number  of  men  killed  and  injured  in  handling  freight  traias 
has  been  very  large.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 1909,  exclusive 
of  casualties  due  to  collisions,  derailments  and  other  accidents 
to  trains,  the  number  killed  was  8x1  and  of  injured  28,156 
(Accident  BuUetin,  No.  32,  p.  X4).  The  number  killed  (811) 
is  equal  to  about  three  in  every  .thousand  trainmen  employed. 
From  this  and  all  other  causes,  the  number  of  trainmen  kiBed 
in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1909,  was  about  8  in  zooo. 

The  use  of  automatic  couplers  for  freight  cars  throughout  the 
United  States,  introduced  in  1893-1900,  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  deaths  and  injuries  in  coupling,  and  the  use  of  air 
brakes  on  freight  cars,  now  universal,  has  reduced  the  nsk  to 
the  men  by  making  it  less  necessary  for  them  to  ride  on  the 
roofs  of  high  box-cars,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  made  it 
possible  to  run  long  trains  with  fewer  men;  but  except  in 
these  two  features  the  freight  service  in  America  continues  to 
be  a  dangerous  occupation.  The  high  and  heavy  cars,  the 
high  speeds,  the  severe  weather  in  the  northern  states  In  winter, 
the  fluctuating  nature  of  the  business,  resulting  often  in  the 
employment  of  poorly  qualified  men  and  in  other  irregularities, 
are  among  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things. 

Being  struck  or  run  over  by  a  train  while  standing  or  walking 
on  the  track  is  the  largest  single  cause  of  "  railway  acddcsts." 
Workmen  are  killed  and  injured  in  this  way,  both  while  oa 
duty  and  when  going  to  and  from  their  work;  passengers,  vith 
or  without  right,  go  in  front  of  trains  at  stations  and  at  highway 
crossings  at  grade  level;  and  trespassers  are  killed  and  injured 
in  large  numbers  on  railways  everywhere,  at  and  near  sutiocs, 
at  crossings,  and  out  on  the  open  road,  where  they  have  do 
shadow  of  right.    Of  trespassen  the  number  killed  per  mile  of 
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line  19  about  as  large  in  England  as  in  America,  the  density 
of  population  and  of  traffic  in  Great  Britain  apparently  coimter- 
baiancing  the  laxity  of  the  laws  against  trespassing  in  America. 
In  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  United  States  the  number  of 
trespassers  killed  on  the  railway  tracks,  including  vagrants  who 
suffer  in  collisions  and  derailments  while  stealing  rides,  is  very 
large.  In  New  York  and  four  adjacent  states,  having  about  as 
many  miles  of  railway  as  the  United  Kingdom,  the  number  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  was  1553.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  number  for  the  corresponding  year  was  447,  or 
less  than  one-third. 

As  was  suggested  at  the  outset,  railway  accident  statistics 
are  useful  only  as  showing  how  to  make  life  and  limb  safer, 
though  in  pursuing  this  object  increased  economy  should  also 
be  secured.  Railways  have  always  been  held  by  the  legis- 
latures and  by  the  courts  strictly  accountable  for  their  short- 
comings, so  far  as  accountability  can  be  enforced  by  compelling 
the  payment  of  damages  to  victims  of  accidents;  but  in  spite 
of  this,  a  want  of  enterprise  and  even  some  apparent  neglect  of 
passengers'  and  servants'  plain  rights,  have  often  been  apparent, 
and  the  Board  of  Tnde,  with  its  powers  of  supervision,  in- 
spection and  investigation,  must  therefore  be  classed  as  one  of 
the  most  beneficent  factors  in  the  promotion  of  safety  on 
British  railways.  Its  powers  have  been  exercised  with  the 
greatest  caution,  yet  with  consistent  firmness;  and  the  pub- 
licity which  has  been  given  to  the  true  and  detailed  causes  of 
scores  and  scores  of  railway  accidents  by  the  admirable  reports 
of  the  Board  of  lYade  inspectors  has  been  a  powerful  lever 
in  improving  the  railway  service.  Useful  compulsory  laws 
regarding  the  details  of  train  management  are  diffiailt  to  frame 
and  hard  to  carry  out;  but  the- Board  has  exercised  a  persistent 
persuasiveness  and  has  secured  most  of  its  objects.  Its  in- 
vestigations justified  the  law  making  the  block  system  com- 
pulsory, thus  removing  the  worst  danger  of  railway  travel.  Its 
constant  and  impartial  expositions  of  cases  of  over-work  and 
insufficient  training  of  employis  have  greatly  helped  to  elevate 
the  character  of  these  employis. 

In  the  United  States  the  governments  have  done  far  less. 
A  majority  of  the  states  have  railway  commissions,  but  the 
investigation  of  railway  accidents,  with  comparatively  few 
exceptions,  has  not  been  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
results  useful  in  promoting  improved  practice.  Many  of  the 
commissions  have  done  little  or  nothing  of  value  in  this  respect. 
The  Federal  government,  having  authority  in  railway  matters 
only  when  interstate  traffic  is  affected,  gathers  statistics  and 
publishes  them;  but  in  the  airing  of  causes— the  field  in  which 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  has  been  so  useful— nothing  so  far 
has  been  done  except  to  require  written  reports  monthly  from 
the  railways.  These  are  useful  so  far  as  they  go,  but  they  lack 
the  impartial'ty  that  would  be  secured  by  an  inquiry  such  as  is 
held  in  England. 

Table  X.— Casualties  on  the  Railways  op  the 
United  Kjncdom 


831 


XI.  On  busineas  at  stations 

3a 

27 

580 
167 

36 
39 

618 
167 

Total  of  "  other  persons  **  . 

589 

916 

577 

959 

Grand  total     . 

1.128 

28485 

Mil 

25.975 

t908. 

1907.. 

Passenters: — 

»««»•  iS^ 

KiDcd 

•  ^Si 

I.  In  train  accidents 

0 

283 

18 

534 

2.  Other  accidents  in  or  around 

trains,  &c. 

loa 

*1f3 

102 

2,132 

3.  Other  causes 

5 

5 

836 

107 

3.388 

125 

3.502 

Servants:— 

4;  In  train  accidents 

6 

164 

13 

236 

5.  Other  accidents  in  or  around 

trains,  &c. 

376 

4.976 

441 

5.577 

6  Other  causes 

50 

19.041 

55 

15.701 

Total  of  servants 

432 

24,181 

509 

21.514 

Other  Persons:— 

7    In  train  accidents 

8.  At  level  crossincs 

9.  Trespassing  on  Tine 

xo.  Suicides     (including    unsuc- 

0 

7 

5 

11 

51 

44 

5° 

30 

291 

99 

278 

115 

cessful  attempto) 

X88 

19 

169 

18 

The  casualties  enumerated  in  items  i,  4  and  7  of  Table  X.  a^^gre- 
gate  6  killed  and  454  injured ;  the  six  deatns  were  due  to  collisions, 
while  of  the  cases  of  injury  372  occurred  by  collisions,  47  by  derail- 
ments, and  35  by  other  accidents  to  trains.  This  undoubtedly  is 
the  greatest  record  for  train  safety  ever  known  in  the  world.  Item  i 
shows  no  passengers  killed  in  train  accidento  during  the  year.  This 
was  the  case  once  before,  in  X901 ;  and  the  total  of  fatal  accidents 
to  passengers  and  servants,  taken  together,  has  in  several  years 
been  very  low  (1896,  eight;  X901,  eight;  1902,  ten;  1904,  thirteen), 
but  never  before  was  it  down  to  six. 

Items  2  and  5  in  TaUe  X.  are  made  up  of  the  classes  of  accidents 
showninTabteXI. 

Table  XL— Detail  Causes  op  Cert axk  Accidents 

Year  1908. 
Item  .,  PasseHfers>^  Xilkd.  lajund. 

I.  From  falling  between  tiauns and  pbtforms — 


(a)  When  entering  trains  . 

lb) : 


,  j  When  alighting  from  trains 
3.  From  falling  on  to  the  ^tform,  ballast,  Ac.: — 
(a)  When  entering  trains  .... 
ib)  When  alighting  from  trains 

3.  From  falling  off  platforms  and  being  struck  or 
run  over  by  trains 

4.  While  crossing  the  line  at  stations— 
(a)  Where  there    is    either  a  subway  or 

footbridge 

(6)  Where  there  is  neither  a -subway  nor 

footbridge 

n.  By  the  closing  of  carriage  doors 

6.  From  falling  out  of  carriages  during  the  running 
ol  trains     . 

7.  By  other  accidents         ..... 


21 

2 


5 

10 


53 
no 

874 
19 


6 

748 

64 
247 


Item  5,  ServarUs:— 
By  accidents 


Total  of  passengers     .     xoa    2242 


ly  accidents  occurring  during  shunting  operations,  viz.— 

1.  While  coupling;  or  uncoupling  vehkles  .  16 

2.  By  coming  m  contact,  while  riding  on 
vehicles,  with  other  vehicles,  &c.,  standing 
on  adjacent  lines 2 

3.  While  passing  over,  under,  or  standing  on 
buffers       ••;.•,  .,.■      i      *.     •        * 

4.  Whengetting  on  or  off,  ortalhngoff  engmes, 
wagons,  &c.  .       •.•..•       •.     .• 

5.  While  braking,  spragging,  or  chocking  wheels 

6.  While  attending  to  ground-points    . 

7.  While  moving  vehicles  by  capstans,  turn- 
tables, props,  levers,  &c 

8.  By  other   accidents   not   included    in   the 


675 


J9 
13 


preceding 
,  From  falkng 


9.  From  falkng  off  trains,  engines,  &c.,  in  motion 

la  When  getting  on  or  off  engines,  vans,  &c, 

during  the  running  of  trains    .... 

11.  By  coming  in  contact  with  over-bridges  or 
erections  on  the  sides  of  the  line    . 

12.  While  attending  to  the  machinery,  6bc.,  of 
engines  in  motion 

13.  While  working  on  the  permanent-way,  sidings, 
Ac 

14.  While  attending  to  gates  at  level-crossings    . 

15.  While  walking,  crossing  or  standing  on  the 
line  on  duty^— 


4 
15 

2* 

16 

498 

41 

5 

587 
43 

52 

3 


226 
53 

674 

100 
3 


(a)  At  stations 

(b)  At  other  parts  of  the  line 


16.  From  being  caught  between  vehkles  23 

17  From  falling,  or  being  caught  between  trains 

and  platforms,  walls,  Ac lo 

18  While  walking,Ac,alongthe line toorfrom work  34 
19.  Miscellaneous 19 

Total  of  servants 


95 

70 

31 

595 

376  4976 


Table  XT  I.  analyses  the  classes  of  accident  comprised  in  items 
3  and  6  of  Table  A. 

Table  XII.— Detail  Causes  op  Certain  Accidents 


PasseHters:— 

a.  While    ascenduig     or    descendmg 

steps  at  stations  .       . 

b.  By  being  struck  by  barrows,  by 

falling    over    packages,   Ac.,    on 
gtatk>n  platforms     .... 


KniMi. 


I9(^. 
■f  .In-. 


1907. 


3      370      5      339 


142 


832 
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Tablb  XII.—DETAa  Causcs  of  Ckbtaxm  Acaonn— eoniMMrf. 

1906.  1907. , 

t.      .m     ^^  ,                M«i  jiSd.  nw-  jSk 
c.  From  falling  off  ptatfonns  upon  the 

ballast ;.        I      105     ..  no 

tf.  By  other  accidents     .      .      .      j»        i      346    ..  365 


Total  of  passengers  • 

While  loading,  unloading  or  sheet- 
ing wagons,  trucks  and  horie- 

Ixnces 

a.  While  moving  goods  and  luggage 
in  stations  or  sheds 

3.  While  working  at  cranes  or  capstans 

4.  Bv   the   falhng  of  wagon-doots, 

lampa,  bales  of  goods,  oc  . 
s.  While  attendimr  to  engines  at  rest 
o.  From  falling  <«,  or  when  getting 

on  or  off,  engines  or  vehicles  at  rest 

7.  From  falling  off.  or  when  getting 

on  or  off,  platforms 

8.  From  falling  off  ladden,  scaffolds, 

&C. 

9.  By  stumbling  while  walking  on 

the  line 

ID.  By  being  trampled  on  or  kicked 
by  horses  while  engaged  in  rail- 
way work 

II.  From  being  struck  by  articles 
thrown  from  passing  trains 

la.  From  the  falling  of  rails,  sleepers, 
&Cm  when  at  work  on  the  line   . 

13.  Otherwise  injured  when  at  work  on 

the  line  or  in  sidings    . 

14.  Miscellaneous         .... 

Total  of  servanu  . 


5     863     5      836 


8    4«oiS     S      a.«99 


411  8 

583  .. 

9A79  4 

•i.S<H  a 

483  a 

449  II 

1.068  I 

94  .. 

7  .. 

686  I 


975 
304 


3,363 

M95 

404 

400 

lfiA9 

71 

6 

611 


1907. 

Uniud 


5    a,i8a     $      1,981 
9    3.085    14      a.753 

50  19/HI    55     15.701 
Tablb  XIII.—Natukb  op  Accidbnts  toTbain^,  Vbbiclbs 

AND  PbBMANBNT-WaY  ,^ 

iA)  Accidents  to  trains^-  JUSL. 

I.  Collisions    between    passenger    trains    or       '^ 

parts  of  passenger  trains     ....        43 
a.  Collisions   between   passenger  trains  and 

goods  or  mineral  trains  or  light-engines    .        78 

3.  Collisions   between   goods  trains  or  parts 

of  goods  trains  and  light-engines  180 

4.  Collisions    between    trains    and    vehicles 

standing  foul  of  the  line      ....  7 

5.  Collisions  between  trains  and  buffer-stops 

or    vehicles    standing    against    buffer- 
iton: — 

(a)  From  trains  running  into  stations 
or  sidings  at  too  high  a  speed  .  ao 

(b)  From  other  causes    .       .       «       .        15 

6.  Trains  coming  in  contact  with  projections 

from  other  trains  or  vehicles  on  parallel 
lines 30 

7.  Passenger   trains  or   parts  of   passenger 

trains  leaving  the  rails        ....        94 

8.  Goods  trains  or  parts  of  goods  trains,  light- 

engines,  &c.,  leaving  the  rails    .  407 

9.  Trains   running   through   gates  at   level- 
crossings  or  into  other  obstacles 


70 
ai6 


r.-       ■    -    .    ^ 

10.  Fires  m  trains 195 

11.  Miscellaneous 3 

{B)  Accidents  to  or  failure  oi  rolling  stock  and 

permanent-way : — 
la.  Bunting  of  boilers  or  tubes,  ftc.,  of  engines  7 

13.  Failure    of    machinery,    springs,  &c.,  of 

engines    ^ 61 


106 

483 

364 
170 

4 


14.  Failure  of  ttrea 135 

II: 

19. 


13 

86 

17a 

8 

160 

3,440 


wheels 

axles 165 

couplings 2,346 

ropes  used   in  working  inclines 

tunnels,  bridges,   viaducts,   cul- 
verts, &c 3 

ao.  Broken  rails 387           389 

31.  Flooding  of  portions  of  permanent- way  as            .40 

33.  Slips  in  cuttings  or  embankments  18             38 

33.  Fires  at  stations  or  involving  injury  to 

bridKcs  or  viaducts 30             33 

34.  Miscellaneous i 

Percentages. — On  British  railways  the  casualties  from  train  acci- 
dents, especially  fatal  injuries,  have  been  reduced  to  so  small  a  pro- 
portion of  the  number  of  passengers  travelling,  or  the  number  of 


0-339 
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empbyed,  that  the  figures  showiag  the  peroeBtaoes  wj 
from  year  to  year  considerably;  bat  ta  other  daaes  of  arrirtreta  tz 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  may  be  ctasrd  as  imprrvcs:- 
able,  the  peroenUges  do  not  vary  gieatfy.  The  foOamiag  are  the 
more  significant  ratios  in  the  year  1907,  as  ahovm  ia  tke  Boaid  d 
Trade  returns: — 
(a)  PBssengers  killed  in  train  accidents,  appcoad- 

mately i  ia  flisjooouooo 

(1908,  o  in  1,500.000,000.) 
{b)  Fusengers  iniured  in  train  accidents,  ap- 
proximately 
(1908,  apL 

(c)  Servants  killed  in  1 

Number  of  servants  killed  per  io,ooojOOO 
trainmileB  ....... 

Engine  driven,   eatio   killed   to  nmaber 

empk>yed 1  ia 

Hremen.  ratio  killed  to  number  employed  .     i  ia 
ratio  killed  to  numbrr 

- I  ia 

guariis  and  bcaknaea,  lado  killed 
to  number  employed  .     I  ia 

id)  Servants  killed  in  work  about  trainsj  Ac  (ex- 
cluding train  accidents),  ratio  killed  to 
numbo- employed  .     1  ia 

Goods  guards  and  brakemea,  ratio  killed  to 

number  emplo>red         .  .     i  ia 

Shunters,  ratio  kiUcd  to  number  employed    i  ia 
Engine   drivers,    ratio   killed   to  number 

employed i  ia 

Passenger  guaxtis,  ratio  killed  to  aomber 
employed    .  .     i  in        1.059 

Railway  AcciderUs  in  America. — ^The  statistirs  d  afrklmn 
in  America  axe  kept  in  a  form  somewhat  different  from  the  fore- 
going.   Table  XIV.  is  taken  from  the  Aoddent  Bulletin  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (No.  33),  the  items  bcxsg 
numbered  to  correspond  as  neariy  as  practicable  with  the 
numbers  in  the  British  table  (No.  X.).  The  items  7-8  exabact 
the  statistics  which  most  nearly  correspond  to  the  items  7-13 
in  the  British  table. 
Tablb  XIV.— Casdaltibs  on  the  Railways  or  tbb  Uxms 
States  of  Ambuca 
Year  ending  June  3a 

Kilkd.^^jvrsd.  EDmL  JajMd. 
Passtngtm^ 

'  I.  In  tram  accidents   ...      131      -5,865  165  7.430 

a,  3.  Other  causes                          ao4      6>5i  341  3.315 


12^57 

4-237 
«w438 


1S7 
I.u6 


Total  of 
SenaMU>^ 

4.  In  train  accidents    . 

5,  6.  Other  cauaes 


335     I3,ii6  . 

S»      4.»77 
1.936     46.927  a.716     49>5a6 


Total  of  servants    .   3456     51,804  3.358 
Year  ending  June  30,  1907. 

Trespum«.      Not  TtvHMaias.         '' 
(MUr  Persons. "^  KQIed.  lajund.  KHkd.  bjvnd. 


56  m 


7.  In  train  accidents 

B.  Struck  by  trains  at 

highway  cross* 

ings  .    237      274 

Da  at  stations    .421      423 

Do.    at    other 

places  .  3732    2063 

Other  causes         .  1135    3581 


97        171  53      1303        149      1373 


696  1523 

89      259 


933    1797 
510      682 


113        300     3845     3361 

94    1287     1 3 19    38U 


"^""^nl' "'***!' {-56"    551a    1044    4471    6656    9983 

The  salient,  feature  of  Table  XIV.  is  the  diminution  from  1906 
to  1909.  This  is  mainlv  due  to  a  great  falling  off  in  traffic,  bcca.se 
of  a  general  business  depression :  from  1^7  to  1909  the  nductica 
in  the  accident  record  is  still  greater.  In  items  i  and  4  the  increi-^ 
in  safety  is  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  extension  of  the  use  of  the 
bk)ck  system.  The  accidents  to  *'  other  persons  *'  cannot  resdV 
be  compared  with  items  7-13  in  the  British  record,  except  as  ta 
the  totals  and  a  few  of  the  items. 

In  any  comparison  between  British  and  American  records  the 
first  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  difference  in  mileage  and  rnfic. 
The  American  railways  aggregate  approximately  tea  tines  ibe 
length  of  the  British  hncs;  but  in  tram  miles  the  difference  is  fir 
less.  In  the  latest  years  in  which  comparisons  can  be  made,  the 
passenger  journeys  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  isooictlircs 
(including  season-ticket  holders,  estimated)  and  the  train  iriks 
to  438«3  millions,  while  the  corresponding  figures  in  the  Lr.ited 
Sutes  were  873-9  miUions  and  1 171-9  milliona.    The  avenge  ksgth 
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of  the  passen^s  joinniey  In  the  United  States  !•  reported  to  be 
about  3a  m.;  in  Great  Britain  it  t»  undoubtedly  leas,  but  no  record 
is  published.    Of  the  total  train  mileage  in  America  more  than  half 
is  freight;  in  Great  Britain  much  more  than  half  b  passenger. 
Tablb  XV.— Total  Casualties  on  Railways  op  thx 
United  States 
i< 


Passengen 

Employees 
Other 


383 
1460 


ir 


Injured.  KilledL  Injured. 

11.593  610     13,041 

83.367  4.534     87.644 

10,275  6,695     10,331 


Total  .  10^13  105,234  11,839  1x1,016 
Table  XV.  shows  the  casualties  on  American  railways  in  1907 
and  IQOS  (year  ending  June  30).  These  figures  differ  from  those 
in  Table  AlV.  because  of  differences  in  classification.  In  Table 
XIV.  the  item  "  passengers  killed  "  includes  those  on  some  electric 
railways,  which  presumably  are  not  covered  in  the  statement  here 
given;  also  passengers  in  freight  trains,  &c.  Under  "  employees  " 
this  table  includes  men  in  shops,  &c.,  not  shown  in  Table  XIV. 

In  i(^  one  passenger  in  2,3i8/>5i^was  lolled,  and  one  in  107,001 
was  injured,  in  train  accidents.  The  number  of  employes  killea 
in  train  accidents  was  I3'9  in  10  million  train  miles.  Of  train 
men  (including  engine-drivers  and  firemen),  one  out  of  125  employed 
was  killed  (allcauses),  and  one  in  eight  injured. 

The  great  differences  between  the  records  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  seem  to  afford  justification  for  the  view, 
which  has  often  been  expressed,  that  in  America  the  spirit  of  hurry 
and  recklessness  manifest  in  many  of  the  activities  of  the  people 
prevails  even  among^  the  men  on  whom  rests  the  grave  responsi* 
oility  of  running  trams  in  safety.  Yet  the  best  safety  devices  arc 
made  in  America,  and  means  c«  reducing  these  death  records  are 
well  known. 

France. — Railway  accidents  in  France  are  recorded  in  a  shape 
somewhat  different  from  that  found  in  either  Great  Britain  or 
America.  The  principal  items  for  the  years  1906  and  1907  are 
shown  in  Table  XVI.  The  length  of  railways  in  the  republic 
was  39,963  km.  (24*832  m.),  the  number  of  persons  employed 
on  them  was  rather  less  than  300,000,  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  annually  being  between  450  and  500  millions. 
The  number  of  passengers  (36)  killed  in  train  accidents  in  1907 
was  equal  to  0-0759  per  million  passengers  carried  and  0-0024 
per  million  kilometres  travelled  by  passengers,  or  0*1503  per 
million  kilometres  travelled  by  trains. 

Table  XVI.— Railway  Casualties  in  France 


In  train  aceidenti — 
Passengers     . 
Servants 


Oiktr  accidents,  due  to  railway 
operations — 
Passengers  and  others 
Servants 


Other  accidents t  victim's  own  fzult — 
Passengers  and  others 
Servanu 


1907. 

Killed.  Injured. 

Killed 

906. 
Injured. 

36 

430 

14 

500 

23 

168 

31 

13a 

59 

598 

35 

63a 

II 

39 

't 

39 

18 

H 

17 

29 

63 

22 

46 

'  T. 

189 
465 

305 
a65 

155 
431 

571 


654    570 


576 


Grand  total  659        1315      627        1.354 

The  most  significant  item  in  the  table,  36  passengers  killed  in 
train  accidents,  is  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  abnormally 
large,  the  totals  \mder  thb  head  for  the  preceding  six  years 
beginning  with  1901  being  7,  35,  3,  x8,  4,  14,  or  an  average  of 
II '57  per  year.  The  French  secretary  of  Public  Works,  who 
has  furnished  these  statistics,  keeps  also  similar  records  of  the 
local  or  light  railways,  on  which  the  number  of  fatal  accidents 
appears  to  be  exceedingly  small. 

Germany.— The  number  of  persons  killed  on  the  railways  of 
the  German  Empire  in  the  year  1907  was  1249,  classified  as 
in  Table  XVII.  This  number  does  not  include  suicides  and 
attempts  at  suicide,  of  which  there  were  333,  all  but  24  being 
successful  In  these  statistics,  the  third  item,  "  other  persons," 
includes  post  office  and  customs  officials  and  other  persons 
connected  with  the  railway  service,  as  well  as  railway  officers 
and  servants  off  duty.    The  totals  of  passengers  killed  and 


injured  in  train  accidents  are  not  separated  from  those  killed 
and  injured  from  other  causes,  but  ratios  are  given  showing 
that  for  four  years  no  passengers  were  killed  in  this  class. 
Table  XVII.— Railway  Casualties  in  the  Geeman  Eiipieb 
(From  Statistic  der  im  Betriebe  befindlicken  Eisenbaknen; 
E.S.Mittl(er&Son.Beriin) 

1907.  1906. 

KUlecL  Injured.  KUled.  Injured. 


135 

653 

118 

597 

714 

1673 

703 

1513 

400 

365 

360 

373 

Passengers 

Servants 

Otherperaons   .... 

1249      2691      I 181      2483 
See  the  Quarterly  and  Annual  Reports,  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  London,  and  the  Annual  Statistical  Reports  and  Quarterly 
Accident  Bulletins,  pqblished  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, Washington.  (B.  B.  A.) 

Financial  Organization 

The  methods  of  financing  railway  enteiprises,  both  new 
projects  and  existing  lines,  have  been  influenced  very  largely 
by  the  attitude  of  the  state  and  of  municipal  authorities. 
Railways  may  be  built  for  military  reasons  or  for  commercial 
reasons,  or  for  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  Trans-Siberian 
railway  was  a  military  necessity  H  Russia  was  to  exercise 
dominion  throughout  Siberia  and  maintain  a  port  on  the  Yellow 
Sea  or  the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad  was  a 
military  necessity  to  Uxe  United  States  if  the  authority  of  the 
national  government  was  to  be  maintained  in  the  Far  WesL 
The  cost  of  such  ventures  and  the  detailed  methods  by  which 
they  are  financed  are  of  relatively  small  importance,  because 
they  are  not  required  to  earn  a  money  return  on  the  investmenL 
To  a  less  degree,  the  same  is  true  of  railways  built  for  a  special 
instead  of  a  general  commercial  interest.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  railroad  was  built  to  protect  and  further  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  city  of  Baltimore;  the  Cincinnati  Southern 
railway  is  still  owned  by  the  dty  of  Cincinnati,  which  built  the 
line  in  the  'seventies  for  commercial  protection  against  Louis- 
ville,  Ky.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view  such  ventures 
are  differentiated  from  railway  projects  built  for  general  com- 
mercial reasons  because  they  do  not  depend  on  their  own  credit. 
The  government,  national  or  local,  furnishes  the  borrowing 
power,  and  makes  the  best  bargain  it  can  with  the  men  it 
designates  to  operate  the  line. 

Where  a  railway  is  built  for  general  commercial  reasons, 
however,  it  must  furnish  its  own  oedit;  that  is  to  say,  it  must 
convince  investors  that  it  can  be  worked  profitably  and  give 
them  an  assured  return  on  the  funds  they  advance.  The 
state  is  interested  in  the  commercial  railway  venture  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy,  and  because  it  can  confer  or  withold  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  without  which  the  railway  builder  would 
be  subjected  to  endless  annoyance  and  expense.  This  govern- 
mental sanction  has  been  obtainable  only  with  difficulty,  and 
after  the  exercise  of  numerous  legal  forms,  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  obtained  with  considerable  ease.  In  the 
eariier  years  of  American  railway  building,  each  project  was 
commonly  the  subject  of  a  speci^d  law;  then  special  laws  wer6 
in  turn  succeeded  by  general  railway  laws  in  the  several  states, 
and  these  in  turn  have  come  to  be  succeeded  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  by  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  state  railway  com- 
mission. Each  of  these  changes  has  tended  to  improve  the 
existing  status,  to  legitimize  railway  enterprise,  and  to  safe^ 
guard  capital  or  investment. 

The  laws  regulating  original  outputs  for  capital  were  strictly 
drawn  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  in 
America  they  were  drawn  very  loosely.  As  a  result  it  has  been 
far  easier  for  the  American  than  for  the  European  railway 
builder  to  take  advantage  of  the  speculative  instinct  in  obtain- 
ing money.  Instead  of  the  borrowing  power  being  restricted  to 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  capital,  as  in  European  countries, 
most  of  the  ra!lway  mileage  of  America  has  been  built  with 
borrowed  money,  represented  by  bonds,  while  stock  has  been 
given  fxedy  as  an  inducement  to  subscribe  to  the  bonds  on  the 
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theory  that  the  bonds  represented  the  cost  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  stock  the  prospective  profits.  As  a  natural  result  weak  railway 
companies  in  the  United  States  have  frequently  been  declared 
Insolvent  by  the  courts,  owing  to  their  inability  in  periods  of 
commercial  depression  to  meet  their  acknowledged  obligations, 
and  in  the  reorganization  which  has  followed  the  shareholders 
have  usually  had  to  accept  a  loss,  temporary  or  peiteanent. 

The  situation  in  Great  Britain  has  been  wholly  different. 
The  debt  in  that  country  is  relatively  small  in  amount,  and 
is  not  represented  by  securities  based  upon  hypothecation  of 
the  company's  real  property,  as  with  the  American  railway 
bond,  resting  on  a  first,  second  or  third  mortgage.  But  British 
share  capital  has  been  issued  so  freely  for  extension  *  and  im- 
provement work  of  all  sorts,  including  the  costly  requirements 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  a  situation  has  been  reached  where 
the  return  on  the  outstanding  securities  tends  to  diminish  year 
by  year.  Although  this  fact  will  not  in  itself  make  the  com- 
panies liable  to  any  process  of  reorganization  similar  to  that 
following  insolvency  and  foreclosure  of  the  American  railway, 
it  is  probable  that  reorganization  of  some  sort  must  nevertheless 
take  place  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  the  position  of  the  transportation  system  of  that 
country  would  not  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  built* up 
and  projected  on  the  experience  gained  by  actual  earlier  losses, 
as  in  the  United  States. 

Thus  the  characteristic  defect  in  the  British  railway  organiza- 
tion has  been  the  tendency  to  put  out  new  capital  at  a  rate 
faster  than  has  been  warranted  by  the  annual  increases  in 
earnings.  The  American  railways  do  not  have  to  face  this 
situation;  but,  after  a  long  term  of  years,  when  they  were 
allowed  to  do  much  as  they  pleased,  they  have  now  been  brought 
sharply  to  book  by  almost  every  form  of  constituted  authority 
to  be  found  in  the  states,  and  they  are  suffering  from  increased 
taxation,  from  direct  service  requirements,  and  from  a  general 
tendency  on  the  part  of  regulating  authorities  to  reduce  rates 
and  to  make  it  impossible  to  increase  them.  Meantime,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  which  the  railway  company 
receives  for  a  specified  service  Is  gradually  growing  smaller, 
owing  to  the  general  increases  year  by  year  in  wages  and  in  the 
cost  of  materiaL  The  railways  are  prospering  because  they 
are  managed  with  great  skill  and  are  doing  increasing  amounts 
of  business,  though  at  lessening  unit  profits.  But  there  is 
danger  of  their  reaching  the  point  where  there  is  little  or  no 
margin  between  unit  costs  of  service  and  unit  receipts  for  the 
service.  It  will  probably  be  inevitable  for  American  railway 
rates  to  trend  somewhat  upward  in  the  future,  as  they  have 
gradually  declined  in  the  past;  but  the  process  apparently 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  considerable  friction  with  the 
governing  authorities.  The  attitude  of  the  courts  Is  not  that 
the  railways  should  work  without  compensation,  but  that  the 
compensation  should  not  exceed  a  fair  return  on  funds  actually 
expended  by  the  railway.  This  is  in  line  with  the  provisions 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  regarding  the  protec- 
tion of  property,  but  the  difficulty  in  applying  the  principle 
to  the  railway  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  costs  have  to 
be  met  by  averaging  the  returns  on  the  total  amount  of 
business  done,  and  it  is  often  impossible,  in  specific  instances, 
to  secure  a  rate  which  can  be  considered  to  yield  a  fair  return 
on  the  specific  service  rendered.  Hence  losses  in  one  quarter 
must  be  compensated  by  gains  in  another^— a  process  which  the 
law,  regarding  only  the  gains,  renders  very  difficult. 

The  growth  of  railways  has  been  accompanied  by  a  world-wide 
tendency  toward  the  consolidation  of  small  independent  ventures 
into  large  groups  of  lines  able  to  aid  one  another  in  the  exchange 
of  traffic  and  to  effect  economies  in  administration  and  in  the 
purchase  of  supplies.  Both  in  England  and  in  America  this 
process  of  consolidation  has  been  obstructed  by  all  known  legis- 
lative devices,  because  of  the  widespread  belief  that  competition 
in  the  field  of  transportation  was  necessary  if  fair  prices  were 
to  be  charged  for  the  service.  But  the  general  tendency  to 
regulate  rates  by  authority  of  the  state  has  apparently  rendered 
unnecessary  the  old  plan  of  raU  regulation  through  competition, 


even  if  it  had  not  been  demonstrated  often  and  again  thit 
this  form  of  regulation  is  costly  for  all  concerned  and  is  e&ctive 
only  during  rare  periods  of  direct  conflict  between  ccnopaiiies. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  consolidation  has  goat 
on  with  great  rapidity.  When  Mr  E.  H.  Harriman  died 
he  exercised  direct  authority  over  more  than  50,000  m.  of 
railway,  and  the  tendency  of  all  the  great  American  rzjhnj 
systems,  even  when  not  tied  to  one  another  in  common  oima- 
ship,  is  to  increase  their  mileage  year  by  year  by  acquirisg 
tributary  lines.  The  smaller  company  exchanges  its  stock 
for  stock  of  the  larger  system  on  an  agreed  basis,  or  sells  it 
outright,  and  the  bondholders  of  the  absorbed  line  often  have  a 
similar  opportunity  to  exchange  their  securities  for  ohHgatioBS 
of  the  parent  company,  which  are  on  a  stronger  basis  or  have  a 
broader  market.  Similarly  in  Great  Britain  there  is  a  tendeocj 
towards  combination  by  mutual  agreement  among  the  coa- 
panies  while  they  still  preserve  their  independent  existence. 

Table  XVIII.  ahows  the  paid-up  capiul.  gross  receipts,  act 
receipts  and  proportion  of  net  receipts  to  total  paid-up  capital  oa 
the  railways  of  tne  United  Kingdom  for  a  aeries  of  years. 

Tablb  XVIII.— Bkitish  Railwats 


Year: 


1878 
1888 
1898 
1899 
1900 
I90I 
190a 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


17.333 
19,812 
31.659 
21,700 
21,855 
22,078 
32,152 
33.435 
33.634 
33,847 
33.063 
23,108 
23.205 


PafcJiip 


£698.545.154 
864.695.963 
1,134468,462 
1.153.317.501 
1,176,001,890 
1. 195.564.478 
1,216,861,421 
1,335.538,917 
1,258,294,681 
1,272,600,935 
1,286,883.341 
1,294.065.662 
1,310,533.312 


£62,862,674 
72.894.665 
96,2^,501 


£29.673006 
35.133.558 
40^1.958 

4«  .576.378 
40.058.338 
39.069.076 
4i,628.<(02 
43.336,859 
42,660.741 
43466.356 
44,446.077 
44.939.739 
43,486,526 


4-35 

4^ 
3-55 

3^1 
341 
337 
3-43 
3-43 
339 
343 
345 
347 
333 


A  aimilar  comparison  (Table  XIX.)  can  be  made  for  the  Umted 
States  of  America,  atatistics  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ibis* 
Btate  Commerce  Commiasion  being  uken  from  Poor's  Mtmm^  ^ 
Railroads  as  transcribed  in  government  reports. 


Tablb  XIX.- 

Ambkican  Railways 

Yw. 

iss. 

c^ 

eras 
lUnptt. 

Kit 

R««pl..t 

1878 

81.747 

84,772,297,349 
9,281.914,605 

S490,I03,35X 
960,256,270 

fl87.575.l67 

3-93 

1888 

156,114 

301,631.051 

335 

1898 

190,870 

10.818,554.031 

1,269,263,257 

407,018433 

37* 

1899 

194.336 
198,96* 

11,033.954.898 

I  ««oAcc  ,14 

435.753.391 
509.389,944 

3-95 

1900 

11,491.034,960 

I                 530 

4  43 

1901 

202,288 

11,688,147,091 
12,134.182,964 
13.599.990,358 

i..:,..-;^ 

540,140.744 
598.306.186 
634.924.788 

4-(c 

1902 

307,353 

4^3 

1903 

313.433 

I,M^...7rv(>36 

5-04 

1904 

220,1 13 

13.213,124.679 

3.<'-M..'.--'>6l 

633.509. 1 13 

472 

1905 
1906 

335,196 

13.805.358,121 

3J.^^---.,I56 

679.518.807 

4^ 

330.761 

14.570431478 

3.v-.'.^^^,473 

VA%'^m 

531 

\^ 

336.949 

•16.082,146.683 

2.i.-..,-ri  .jii 

510 

337.389^ 

16,767.544.837 

3                >89 

651.561.587 

3-88 

*  Indudea  I145.331.601  assigned  to  other  than  railway  property, 
but  earning  net  receipta. 

t  After  taxea;  to  comoare  with  British  figures. 

X  This  figure  should  oe  received  with  caution.     The   Interstate 
Commerce  Commiasion  made  certain  accounting  changca  this  yru. 

(R.  IHo.} 

Construction 
LocaHon. — An  ideal  line  of  railway  connecting  two  tdminal 
points  would  be  perfectly  level  and  perfectly  straight,  because 
in  that  case  the  resisUnce  due  to  gradients  and  curves  wouki  be 
eliminated  (see  S  Locomotive  Power)  and  the  cost  of  mechanical 
operation  reduced  to  a  minimum.  But  that  ideal  is  rarely  if 
ever  attainable.  In  the  first  place  the  route  of  a  railway  must 
be  governed  by  commercial  considerations.  Unless  it  be  quite 
short,  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  planned  simply  to  connect  its  two 
terminal  points,  without  regard  to  the  intervening  country, 
in  order  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility  and  to  secure  the  greatest 
revenue  It  must  be  laid  out  with  due  consideration  of  the  txafic 
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arising  at  intennediate  places,  and  as  these  will  not  usually 
lie  exactly  on  the  direct  line,  deviations  from  straightness  will 
be  rendered  necessary.  In  the  second  place,  except  in  the 
unlikely  event  of  all  the  places  on  the  selected  route  lying 
at  the  same  elevation,  a  line  that  is  perfectly  level  is  a 
physical  impossibility;  and  from  engineering  considerations, 
even  one  with  uniform  gradients  will  be  impracticable  on  the 
score  of  cost,  unless  the  surface  of  the  country  is  extraordinarily 
even.  In  these  circumstances  the  constructor  has  two  broad 
alternatives  between  which  to  choose.  On  the  one  hand  he  may 
make  the  line  follow  the  natural  inequalities  of  the  ground  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  avoiding  the  elevations  and  depressions  by 
curves;  or  on  the  other  he  may  aim  at  making  it  as  nearly  straight 
and  level  as  possible  by  Uking  it  throu^  the  elevations  in 
cuttings  or  tunnels  and  across  the  depressions  on  embankments 
or  bridges.  He  will  incline  to  the  first  of  these  alternatives  when 
cheapness  of  first  cost  is  a  desideratum,  but,  except  in  unusually 
favourable  circumstances,  the  resulting  line,  being  full  of  sharp 
curves  and  severe  gradients,  will  be  unsuited  for  fast  running 
and  will  be  unable  to  aca>mmodatc  heavy  traffic  economically. 
If,  however,  cost  within  reasonable  limits  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration and  the  intention  is  to  build  a  line  adapted  for 
express  trains  and  for  the  carriage  of  the  largest  volume  of 
traffic  with  speed  and  economy,  he  will  lean  towards  the  second. 
In  practice  every  line  is  a  compromise  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, arrived  at  by  carefully  balancing  a  large  number  of 
varying  factors.  Other  things  being  equal,  that  route  is  best 
which  will  serve  the  district  most  conveniently  and  secure 
the  highest  revenue;  and  the  most  favourable  combination  of 
curves  and  gradients  is  that  by  which  the  annual  cost  of  con- 
veying the  traffic  which  the  line  will  be  called  on  to  carry,  added 
to  the  annual  interest  on  the' capital  expended  in  construction, 
will  be  made  a  minimum. 

Cuttings  and  EmbankmerUs, — ^A  cutting,  or  cut,  is  simply  a 
trench  dug  in  a  hill  or  piece  of  rising  ground,  wide  enough  at 
the  bottom  to  accommodate  one  or  more  pairs  of  tails,  and 
deep  enough  to  enable  the  line  to  continue  its  course  on  the 
level  or  on  a  moderate  gradient.  The  slopes  of  the  sides  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  amount  of  moisture 
present,  &c.  In  solid  rock  they  may  be  vertical;  in  gravel, 
sand  or  common  earth  they  must,  to  prevent  slipping,  rise 
I  ft.  for  X  to  X I  or  a  ft.  of  base,  or  even  more  in  treacherous 
clay.  In  soft  material  the  excavation  may  be  performed  by 
mechanical  excavators  or  "steam  xuiwies,''  while  in  hard  it 
may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  blasting.  Except  in  hard  rock, 
the  top  width  of  a  cutting,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  material 
to  be  excavated,  increases  rapidly  with  the  dqpth;  hence  if 
a  cutting  exceeds  a  certain  depth,  which  varies  with  the  par- 
ticular circumstances,  it  may  be  more  economical,  instead  of 
forming  the  sides  at  the  slope  at  which  the  material  of  which 
they  are  composed  will  stand,  to  make  them  nearly  vertical 
and  support  the  soil  with  a  retaining  wall,  or  to  bore  a  tunnel. 
An  embankment-bank,  or  fill,  is  the  reverse  of  a  cutting,  being 
an  artificial  mound  of  earth  on  which  the  railway  is  taken 
across  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  ground.  An  endeavour 
is  made  so  to  plan  the  works  of  a  railway  that  the  quantity  of 
earth  excavated  in  cuttings  shall  be  equal  to  the  quantity 
required  for  the  embankments;  but  this  is  not  always  practic- 
able, and  it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  obtain  the  earth 
from  some  source  close  to  the  embankment  rather  than  incur 
the' expense  of  hauling  it  from  a  distant  cutting.  As  embank- 
ments have  to  support  the  weight  of  heavy  trains,  they  must 
be  uniformly  firm  and  well  drained,  and  before  the  line  is  fully 
opened  for  traffic  they  must  be  allowed  time  to  consolidate,  a 
process  which  is  helped  by  running  construction  or  mineral 
trains  over  them. 

An  interesting  case  of  embankment  and  cutting  In  combination 
was  involved  in  crossing  Chat  Moss  on  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester 
railway.  The  moss  was  4^  m.  across,  and  it  varied  in  depth  from 
10  to  30  ft.  Its  general  character  was  such  that  cattle  could  not 
stand  on  it,  and  a  piece  of  iron  would  sink  in  it.  The  subsoil  was 
composed  principally  of  clay  and  sand,  and  the  railway  had  to  be 
earned  over  the  moss  on  the  level,  requiring  cutting,  ana  embanking 


for  upwards  of  a  m.  In  forming  a77iOOO  cub.  yds.  of  embankment 
670,000  yds.'  of  raw  peat  were  consumed,  the  difference  being 
occasioned  by  the  squeezing  out  of  the  water.  Large  quantities 
of  embanking  were  sunk  in  the  moss,  and,  when  the  engineer, 
Ctor^  Stepl^nson,  after  a  month's  vigorous  operations,  had  made 
up  his  estimates,  the  apparent  work  done  was  sometimes  less  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  The  railway  ultimately  was  madie 
to  float  on  the  bog.  Where  embankment  was  required  drains 
about  5  yds.  apart  were  cut,  and  when  the  moss  between  them 
was  dry  it  was  used  to  form  the  embankment.  Where  the  way 
was  formed  on  the  level,  drains  were  cut  on  each  side  of  the  intended 
line,  and  were  intersected  here  and  there  by  cross  drains,  by  which 
the  upper  part  of  the  moss  was  rendered  dry  and  firm.  On  this 
surface  hurdles  were  placed,  4  ft.  broad  and  9  long,  covered  with 
heath,  upon  which  the  ballast  was  laid. 

Bridges. — For  conveying  small  streams  through  embank- 
ments, channels  or  culverts  are  constructed  in  brickwork  or 
masonry.  Larger  rivers,  canals,  roads,  other  railways  and 
sometimes  deep  narrow  valleys  are  crossed  by  bridges  (4.V.) 
of  timber,  brick,  stone,  wrought  iron  or  steel,  and  many  of 
these  structures  rank  among  the  largest  engineering  works 
in  the  world.  Sometimes  also  a  viaduct  consisting  of  a  series 
of  arches  is  preferred  to  an  embankment  when  the  line  has  to 
be  taken  over  a  piece  of  flat  alluvial  plain,  or  when  it  is  desired 
to  economize  space  and  to  carry  the  line  at  a  sufficient  height 
to  clear  the  streets,  as  in  the  case  of  various  railways  entering 
London  and  other  large  towns.  In  connexion  with  a  railway 
many  bridges  have  also  to  be  constructed  to  carry  public 
roads  and  other  railways  over  the  line,  and  for  the  use  of  owners 
or  tenants  whose  land  it  has  cut  through  ("accommodation 
bridges").  In  the  eariy  days  of  railways,  roads  were  often 
taken  across  the  line  on  the  level,  but  such  "  level  "  or  "  grade  " 
crossings  are  now  usually  avoided  in  the  case  of  new  lines  in 
populous  countries,  except  when  the  traffic  on  both  the  road 
and  the  railway  is  very  light.  In  many  instances  old  level 
crossings  have  been  replaced  by  over-bridges  with  long  sloping 
approaches;  in  this  way  considerable  expenditure  has  been 
involved,  justified,  however,  by  the  removal  of  a  danger  to 
the  public  and  of  interruptions  to  the  traffic  on  both  the  roads 
and  the  railways.  In  cases  where  the  route  of  a  line  runs  across 
a  river  or  other  piece  of  water  so  wide  that  the  construction  of 
a  bridge  is  either  impossible  or  would  be  more  costly  than 
is  warranted  by  the  volume  of  traffic,  the  expedient  is  some- 
times adopted  of  carrying  the  wagons  and  carriages  across 
bodily  with  their  loads  on  train  ferries,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  and  delay  of  transshipment.  Such  train  ferries 
are  common  in  America,  especially  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
exist  at  several  places  in  Europe,  as  in  the  Baltic  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden  and  Denmark  and  Germany,  and  across 
the  Straits  of  Messina. 

Gradients. — ^The  gradient  or  grade  of  a  line  is  the  rate  at 
which  it  rises  or  falls,  above  or  below  the  horizontal,  and  is 
expressed  by  stating  either  the  horizontal  distance  in  which 
the  change  of  level  amounts  to  x  ft.,  or  the  amount  of 
change  that  Would  occur  in  some  selected  distance,  such  as 
xoo  ft.,  xooo  ft.  or  X  m.  In  America  a  gradient  of  x  in  xoo 
is  often  known  as  a  x%  grade,  one  of  a  in  xoo  as  a  2%  grade, 
and  so  on;  thus  a  0*25%  grade  corresponds  to  what  in  Eng- 
land would  be  known  as  a  gradient  of  x  in  400.  The  ruling 
gradient  of  a  section  of  railway  is  the  steepest  incline  in  that 
section,  and  is  so  called  because  it  governs  or  rules  the  maximum 
load  that  can  be  placed  behind  an  engine  working  over  that 
portion  of  line.  Sometimes,  however,  a  sharp  incline  occurring 
on  an  otherwise  easy  line  is  not  reckoned  as  the  ruling  gradient, 
trains  heavier  than  could  be  drawn  up  it  by  a  single  engine 
being  helped  by  an  assistant  or  "  bank  "  engine;  sometimes 
also  "momentum"  or  "velocity"  grades,  steeper  than  the 
ruling  gradient,  are  permitted  for  short  distances  in  cases  where 
a  train  can  approach  at  full  speed  and  thus  surmount  them  by 
the  aid  of  its  momentum.  An  incline  of  x  in  400  is  reckoned 
easy,  of  i  in  200  moderate  and  of  x  in  100  heavy.  The  ruling 
gradient  of  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester  railway  was  fixed  at 
I  in  900,  excepting  the  inclines  at  Liverpool  and  at  Rainhill 
summit,  for  working  which  special  provision  was  made;  and 
I.  K.  Brunei  laid  out  the  Great  Western  for  a  long  dbtancc 
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6ut  of  London  with  a  ruling  gradient  of  i  in  1320.  Other 
engineers,  however,  such  as  Joseph  Locke,  cheapened  the 
cost  of  construction  by  admitting  long  slopes  of  i  in  80  or  70. 
One  of  the  steepest  gradients  in  England  on  an  important  line 
is  the  Lickey  incline  at  Bromsgrove,  on  the  Midland  railway 
between  Birmingham  and  Gloucester,  where  the  slope  b  i  in 
37  for  two  miles.  The  maximum  gradient  possible  depends 
on  climatic  conditions,  a  dry  climate  being  the  most  favourable. 
The  theoretical  limit  is  about  x  in  x6;  between  z  in  30  and 
I  in  x6  a  steam  locomotive  depending  on  the  adhesion  between 
its  wheels  and  the  rails  can  only  haul  about  its  own  weight. 
In  practice  the  gradient  should  not  exceed  i  in  aa},  and  even 
that  is  too  steep,  since  theoretical  conditions  cannot  always  be 
realised;  a  wet  rail  will  reduce  the  adhesion,  and  the  gradients 
must  be  such  that  some  paying  load  can  be  hauled  in  all  weathers. 
When  an  engineer  has  to  construct  a  railway  up  a  hill  having 
a  still  steeper  slope,  he  must  secure  practicable  gradients  by 
laying  out  the  line  in  ascending  spirals,  if  necessary  tunnelling 
into  the  hill,  as  on  the  St  Gothud  railway,  or  in  a  series  of 
zigzags,  or  he  must  resort  to  a  rack  or  a  cable  railway. 
Rack  Railways. — In  rack  railways  a  cog-wheel  On  the  engine 


I  in  a  toothed  rack  which  forms  part  of  the  permanent  way. 

Tut  earliest  arrangement  of  this  kind  was  patented  by  John  Blcn- 
kinsop.  of  the  Middleton  Colliery,  near  Leeds,  in  x8i  i,  ana  an  engine 
built  on  his  plan  by  Mathew  Murray,  also  of  Leeds,  began  in  1812 
to  haul  coals  from  Middleton  to  Leeds  over  a  line  j}i  m.  long.  Blen- 
kiniop  placed  the  teeth  on  the  outer  side  of  one  oftne  runnmg  rails, 
and  his  reason  for  adopting  a  rack  was  the  belief  that  an  engine 
with  smooth  wheels  running  on  smooth  rails  would  not  have  sufficient 
adhesion  to  draw  the  load  required.  It  was  not  till  mofe  than  half 
a  century  later  that  an  American,  Svlvestcr  Marsh,  empbyed  the 
rack  system  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  trains  to  surmount  steep 
slopes  on  the  Mount  Washington  railway,  where  the  maximum 
gradient  was  neariy  I  in  ai.  In  this  case  the  rack  had  pin  teeth 
'   '  '  I  a  pair  of  angle  bars.    The  subsequent  development  of 


carried  in  a  pair  < 


rack  railways  Is  especially  associated  with  a  Swiss  engincer.'Nichohs 
Riggcnbach,  and  his  pupil  Roman  Abt,  and  the  forms  of  rack 
intr^uced  by  them  are  those  most  commonly  used.  That  of  the 
latter  is  multiple,  several  rack-plates  being  placed  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  the  teeth  break  joint  at  |.  i  or  f  of  their  pitch,  according 
to  the  number  of  rack-plates.  In  this  way  smoothness  of  working 
is  ensured,  the  cog-wheel  being  constantly^  in  action  with  the  rack. 
Abt  also  developed  the  plan  of  combining  rack  and  adhesional 
working,  the  engine  working  by  adbeaon  alone  on  the  gentler 
slopes  but  by  both  adhesbn  and  the  rack  on  the  steeper  ones. 
On  such  lines  the  beeinning  of  a  rack  section  is  provide^  |rith  a 
piece  of  rack  mounted  on  springs,  ao  that  the  pinions  of  the  engine 
engage  smoothly  with  the  teeth.  Racks  ol  this  type  usually 
become  impracticable  for  gradients  steeper  than  i  in  a,  partly  because 
of  the  excessive  weight  of  the  engine  required  and  partly  because 
of  the  tendency  of  the  cog-wheel  to  mount  the  rack.  The  Locher 
rack,  employed  on  the  Mount  Pilatus  railway,  where  the  steepest 
gradient  u  nearly  i  in  a,  is  double,  with  vertical  teeth  on  each  side, 
while  in  the  Strub  rack,  used  on  the  lungfrau  line,  the  teeth  are  cut 
in  the  head  of  a  rail  of  the  ordinary  Vignoles  type. 

CabU  Railways. — For  surmounting  still  steeper  dopes,  cable 
railways  may  be  employed.  Of  these  there  are  two  main  systems: 
(i)  a  continuous  cable  is  carried  ov^  two  main  drums  at  each  end 
of  the  line,  and  the  motion  is  derived  either  (a)  from  the  weight 
of  the  descending  load  or  (6)  from  a  motor  actmg  on  one  of  the 
main  drums;  (a)  each  end  of  the  cable  is  attacheoto  wagons,  one 
set  of  which  accordingly  ascends  as  the  other  descends.  The  weight 
required  to  cause  the  downward  motion  is  obtained  either  by  means 
of  the  material  which  has  to  be  transported  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  or  by  water  ballast,  while  to  aid  and  regulate  the  motion  generally 
steam  or  electric  motors  are  arran^  to  act  on  the  main  drums, 
round  which  the  cable  is  passed  with  a  sufficient  number  of  turns 
to- prevent  slipping.  When  water  ballast  is  empbyed  the  water 
is  filled  into  a  tank  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  or  car,  its  quantity, 
if  passengos  are  carried,  being  leguktted  by  the  number  ascending 
or  descending. 

Cwves.—Tht  curves  on  railways  are  either  simple,  when 
they  consist  of  a  portion  of  the  drcuroference  of  a  single  circle, 
or  compound,  when  they  are  made  up  of  portions  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  two  or  more  circles  of  different  radius.  Reverse 
curves  are  compound  curves  in  which  the  components  are 
of  contrary  flexure,  like  the  letter  S;  strictly  the  term  is  only 
applicable  when  the  two  portions  follow  directly  one  on  the 
other,  but  it  is  sometimes  used  of  cases  in  which  they  are 
separated  by  a  "tangent"  or  portion  of  straight  line.  In 
Great  Britain  the  curvature  is  defined  by  suting  the  length  of 


the  radius,  expressed  In  chains  (x  chain- 66  ft.),  in  Amerka 
by  stating  the  angle  subtended  by  a  chord  xoo  ft.  ioog;  the 
measurements  in  both  methods  are  referred  to  the  central  fise 
of  the  track.  The  radius  of  a  i-degree  curve  is  5730  ft.,  cr 
about  86|  chains,  of  a  xs-degree  curve  383  ft.  or  rather  kss. 
than  6  chains;  the  former  is  reckoned  easy,  the  latter  verv 
sharp,  at  least  for  main  lines  on  thd  standard  gauge.  On  soce 
of  the  earlier  English  main  lines  no  curves  were  coostracted 
of  a  less  radius  than  a  mile  (80  chains),  excq)t  at  places  wfect 
the  speed  was  likely  to  be  low,  but  in  later  practice  the  xadia 
is  sometimes  reduced  to  40  or  30  chains,  even  on  hig^-spced 
passenger  lines. 

When  a  train  is  running  round  a  curve  the  centrifugal  fcnx 
which  comes  into  play  tends  to  make  its  whed-flanges  prcs 
against  the  outer  rail,  or  even  to  capsize  it.  If  this  prcsssT?  a 
not  relieved  in  some  way,  the  train  may  be  derailed  either  <i>  bj 
"  climbing  "  the  outer  rail,  with  injur>'  to  that  rail  and,  gcnerajy, 
to  the  corresponding  wheel-flanges;  (2)  by  overturning  aboot 
the  outer  rail  as  a  hinge,  possibly  without  injury  to  raik  or 
wheels;  or  (3)  by  fordng  the  outer  rail  outwards,  oocasksaSr 
to  the  ektent  of  shearing  the  spikes  that  hold  it  down  at  ^bt 
curve,  thus  spreading  or  destroying  the  track.  In  any  caae  t^ 
details  depend  upon  whether  the  vehicle  concerned  is  an  engjpr, 
a  wagon  or  a  passenger  coach,  and  upon  whether  H  runs  en 
bogie-trucks  or  not.  If  it  is  an  engine,  partictiUr  attcntjc: 
must  be  directed  to  the  type,  wdght,  arrangement  of  wbceb 
and  height  of  centre  of  gravity  above  rail  Icvd.  In  coosaderics 
the  forces  that  produce  derailment  the  total  mass  of  the  vehkk 
or  locomotive  may  be  supposed  to  be  concentrated  at  ixs  oaxrt 
of  gravity.  Two  lines  may  be  drawn  from  this  point,  one  to 
each  of  the  two  rails,  in  a  plane  normal  to  the  rails,  and  the 
ends  of  these  lines,  where  they  meet  the  rails,  may  be  joised 
to  complete  a  triangle,' which  may  conveniently  be  regarded  as  a 
rigid  frame  resting  on  the  rails.  As  the  vehicle  sweeps  rossd 
the  curve  the  centre  of  gravity  tends  to  be  thrown  oatwards. 
like  a  stone  from  a  horizontal  sling.  The  vertical  i^essure  of  t^e 
frame  upon  the  outer  rail  is  thus  increased,  while  its  vcnkal 
pressure  on  the  inner  rail  is  diminished.  Simultanfiou^'  the 
frame  as  a  whole  tends  to  slide  horizontally  athwart  the  tails, 
from  the  iimer  towards  the  outer  rail,  urged  by  the  same  ccsin- 
f ugal  forces.  This  sliding  movement  is  resisted  by  pUcing  a 
check  rail  on  the  inner  side  of  the  inner  rail,  to  take  the  lateal 
thrust  of  the  wheels  on  that  side.  It  is  also  resisted  in  part  by 
the  cotudty  of  the  wheels,  which  converts  the  lateral  forre 
partly  into  a  vertical  force,  thus  enabling  gravity  to  caext  a 
restoring  influence.  When  the  lateral  forces  are  too  great  10 
be  controlled  "  climbing "  occurs.  Accidents  due  to  sispk 
climbing  are,  however,  exceedingly  rare,  and  are  usuafly  fovid 
associated  with  a  faulty  track,  with  "  plunging  *'  movements  cf 
the  locomotive  or  vehicle,  or  with  a  "  tight  gauge  "  at  csrvs 
or  points. 

From  consideration  of  the  rigid  triangular  frame  describd 
above,  it  is  clear  that  the  "  overturning  *'  force  acts  horizoatafif 
from  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  that  the  length  of  its  lever  airs 
is,  at  any  instant,  the  vertical  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
to  the  level  of  the  outer  rail.  This  is  true  whatever  be  the  ti2t 
of  the  vehicle  at  that  instant.  The  restoring  force  exerted  by 
gravity  acts  in  a  vertical  line  from  the  centre  of  gravity;  asd 
the  length  of  its  lever  arm  is  the  horizontal  distance  betvecc 
this  vertical  line  and  the  outer  rail.  If  therefore  the  outer  raJ 
is  laid  at  a  levd  above  that  of  the  inner  rail  at  the  curve,  over- 
turning will  be  resisted  more  than  would  be  the  case  if  hoA 
rails  were  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  since  the  tilting  of  the 
vehicle  due  to  this  "  superelevation  "  diminishes  the  overtures; 
moment,  and  also  increases  the  restoring  moment,  by  shortesitt 
in  the  one  case  and  lengthening  in  the  other  the  lever  arms  a: 
which  the  respective  forces  act.  The  amount  of  superdevatioo 
required  to  prevent  derailment  at  a  curve  can  be  calculated' 
under  perfect  runm'ng  conditions,  given  the  radius  of  curvatmc, 
the  weight  of  the  vehicle,  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  the 
distance  between  the  rails,  and  the  speed;  but  great  experience 

*  See  The  Times  Engineering  Supplement  (August  22, 1906).  p.  265. 
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IS  required  for  the  raooevful  application  of  definite  formulae 
to  the  problem.  For  example,  what  is  a  safe  speed  at  a  given 
curve  for  an  engine,  truck  or  coach  having  the  load  equally 
distributed  over  the  wheels  may  lead  to  either  climbing  or 
overturning  if  the  load  is  shifted  to  a  diagonal  position.  An 
ill-balanced  load  also  exaggerates  "  plunging,"  and  if  the  period 
of  oscillation  of  the  load  liappeDS  to  agree  with  the  changes 
of  contour  or  other  inequalities  of  the  track  vibrations  of  a 
dangerous  character,  giving  rise  to  so-called  "  sinuous  "  motion, 
may  occur. 

In  general  it  is  not  curvature,  but  change  of  curvature,  that 
presents  difficulty  in  the  laying-out  of  a  line.  For  instance,  if 
the  curve  is  of  S-form,  the  point  of  danger  is  when  the  train 
enters  the  contra-fiexuxe,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  assign 
the  best  superelevation  at  all  points  throughout  the  double 
bend.  Ck)sely  allied  to  the  question  of  safety  is  the  problem 
of  preventing  jolting  at  curves;  and  to  obtain  easy  running  it 
is  necessary  not  merely  to  adjust  the  levels  of  the  rails  in  respect 
to  one  another,  but  to  tail  off  one  curve  into  the  next  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  any  approach  to  abrupt  lateral  changes  of 
direction:-  With  increase  of  speeds  this  matter  has  become 
important  as  an  element  of  comfort  in  passenger  traffic.  As  a 
first  approximation,  the  centre-line  of  a  railway  may  be  plotted 
out  as  a  number  <rf  portions  of  circles,  with  intervening  straight 
tangents  connecting  them,  when  the  abruptness  of  the  changes 
of  direction  will  depend  on  the  radii  of  the  circular  portions. 
But  if  the  change  from  straight  to  circular  is  made  through  the 
medium  of  a  suitable  curve  it  is  possible  to  relieve  the  abruptness, 
even  on  curves  of  comparatively  small  radius.  The  smoothest 
and  safest  running  is,  in  fact,  attained  when  a  "  transition," 
"  easement "  or  "  adjustment "  curve  is  inserted  between  the 
tangent  and  the  point  of  circular  curvature. 


For  further  information  see  the  following  pajm  and  the  discus- 
sions on  them:  "  Tran«tion  Curves  for  Kailways,"  by  James 
GIover»  Froc,  Inst.  C.E.  vol.  140,  part  ii.;    and  "High  Speed  on 


Railway  Curves,"  by  J.  W.  Smller,  and  "  A  PrurticarMethod  for 
the  Improvement  df  Existing  Railway  Curves,"  by  W.  H.  Shortt, 
Froc,  JnsL  C.£.  vol.  176,  part  iL 

Gauge. — ^The  gauge  of  a  railway  is  the  distance  between 
the  inner  edges  of  the  two  rails  upon  which  the  wheels  run. 
The  width  of  4  ft.  8|  in.  may  be  regarded  as  standard,  since  it 
prevails  on  probably  three-quarters  of  the  railways  of  the 
globe.  In  North  America,  except  for  small  industrial  railways 
and  some  short  lines  for. local  traffic,  chiefly  in  mountainous 
country,  it  has  become  almost  universal;  Uxe  long  lines  of 

3  ft.  gauge  have  mostly  been  converted,  or  a  third  niil  has  been 
laid  to  permit  interchange  of  vehicles,  and  the  gauges  of  $  ft.  and 
more  have  disappeared.   A  considerable  number  of  lines  still  use 

4  ft.  9  in.,  but  as  their  rolling  stock  runs  freely  on  the  4  ft.  8|  in. 
gauge  and  vice  versa,  this  does  not  constitute  a  break  of  gauge 
for  traffic  purposes.  The  commercial  importance  of  such  free 
interchange  of  traffic  is  the  controlling  factor  in  determining 
the  gauge  of  any  new  railway  that  is  not  isolated  by  its  geo- 
graphic^ position.  In  Great  Britain  railways  are  built  to 
gauges  other  than  4  ft.  8|  in.  only  under  exceptional  conditions; 
the  old  "  broad  gauge  "  of  7  ft.  which  I.  K.  Brunei  adopted  for 
the  Great  Western  railway  disappeared  on  the  aoth-33xd  of 
May  1893,  when  the  main  line  from  London  to  Penzance  was 
converted  to  standard  gauge  throughout  its  length.  In  Ireland 
the  usual  gauge  is  $  ft.  3  in.,  but  there  are  also  lines  laid  to  a 

3  ft.  gauge.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  standard  gauge  is 
generally  adopted,  though  in  France  there  are  many  miles  of 

4  ft.  9  in.  gauge;  the  normal  Spanish  and  Portuguese  gauge  is, 
however.  5  ft.  si  in.,  and  that  of  Russia  $  ft.  In  France  and 
other  European  countries  there  is  also  an  important  mileage 
of  metre  gauge,  and  even  narrower,  on  lines  of  local  or  secondary 
importance.  In  India  the  prevailing  gauge  is  5  ft.  6  la.,  but 
there  is  a  large  mileage  of  other  gauges,  especially  metre.  In 
the  British  colonies  the  prevailing  gauge  is  3  ft.  6  in.,  as  in 
South  Africa,  Queensland,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand;  but 
in  New  South  Wales  the  normal  u  4  ft.  8|  in.  and  in  Victoria 

5  ft.  3  in.,  commimicatlon  between  different  countries  of  the 


Australian  Commonwealth  being  thus  carried  on  under  the 
disadvantage  of  break  of  gauge.  Though  the  standard  gauge 
is  in  use  in  Lower  Egypt,  the  line  into  the  Egyptian  Sudan  was 
built  on  a  gauge  of  3  ft.  6.  in.,  so  that  if  the  so-called  Cape  to 
Cairo  railway  is  ever  completed,  there  will  be  one  gauge  from 
Upper  E^gypt  to  Cape  Town.  In  South  America  the  5  ft.  6  in. 
gauge  is  in  use,  with  various  others. 

Mono-Rail  Systems.— The  gauge  may  be  reg&rded  as  reduced 
to  its  narrowest  possible  dimensions  in  mono-rail  lines,  where 
the  weight  of -the  trains  is  carried  on  a  single  rail.  This  method 
of  construction,  however,  has  been  adopted  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  In  the  Lartigue  system  the  train  is  straddled 
over  a  single  central  rail,  elevated  a  suitable  distance  above  the 
ground.  A  short  line  of  this  kind  runs  from  Ballybunnion  to 
Listowel  in  Ireland,  and  a  more  ambitious  project  on  the  same 
principle,  on  the  plans  of  Mr  F.  B.  Behr,  to  connect  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  was  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  X901.  In 
this  case  electricity  was  to  be  the  motive-power,  and  speeds 
exceeding  xoo  m.  an  hour  were  to  be  attained,  but  the  line  has 
not  been  built.  In  the  Langen  mono-rail  the  cars  are  hung  from 
a  single  overhead  rail;  a  line  on  this  system  works  between 
Barmen  and  Elberfeld,  about  9  m.,  the  cars  for  a  portion 
of  the  distance  being  suspended  over  the  river  Wupper.  In 
the  system  devised  by  Mr  Louis  Brennan  the  cars  run  on  a 
single  rail  laid  on  the  ground,  their  stability  being  maintained 
by  a  heavy  gyrostat  revolving  at  great  q)eed  in  a  vacuum. 

Permanent  Way. — ^When  the  earth-works  of  a  line  have  been 
completed  and  the  tops  of  the  embankments  and  the  bottoms 
of  the  cuttings  brought  to  the  level  decided  upon,  the  next 
step  is  to  lay  the  permanent  way,  so-called  probably  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  temporary  way  used  during  construction.  The 
first  step  is  to  deposit  a  layer  of  ballast  on  the  road-bed  or 
"formation,"  which  often  slopes  away  slightly  on  each  side 
from  the  central  line  to  facilitate  drainage.  The  ballast  con- 
sists of  such  materials  as  broken  stone,  furnace  slag,  gravel, 
cinders  or  earth,  the  lower  layers  commonly  consisting  of 
coarser  materials  than  the  top  ones,  and  its  purpose  is  to  provide 
a  firm,  weU-drained  foundation  in  which  the  sleepers  or  cross- 
ties  may  be  embedded  and  held  in  place,  and  by  which  the 
weight  of  the  track  and  the  trains  may  be  distributed  over  the 
road-bed.  Its  depth  varies,  according  to  the  traffic  which  the 
line  has  to  bear,  from  about  6  in.  to  x  ft.  or  rather  more  under 
the  sleepers,  and  the  materials  of  the  surface  layers  are  often 
chosen  so  as  to  be  more  or  less  dustless.  Its  width  depends 
on  the  numbers  of  tracks  and  their  gauge;  for  a  double  line  of 
standard  gauge  it  is  about  25  ft.,  a  space  of  6  ft.  ("six- 
foot  way  ")  being  left  between  the  inner  raib  of  each  pair  in 
Great  Britain  (fig.  8),  and  a  rather  larger  distance  in  America 


Fig.  8.— Half  of  English  Double  Track. 

(fig.  9),  where  the  over-hang  of  the  rolling  stock  is  greater.   The 
intervals  between  the  sleepers  are  filled  in  level  with  ballast, 
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Fig.  9;— Half  of  American  Double  Track, 
which  less  conmionly  is  also  heaped  up  over  them,  especially 


at  the  projecting  ends. 
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Sleepers,  called  ties  or  cross  ties  in  America,  are  the  blocks 
or  slabs  on  which  the  rails  are  carried.  They  are  nearly  always 
placed  transversely,  across  the  direction  of  the  lines,  the  longi- 
tudinal position  such  as  was  adopted  in  connexion  with  the 
broad  gauge  on  the  Great  Western  in  England  having  been 
abandoned  except  in  special  cases.  Stone  blocks  were  tried  as 
sleepers  in  the  early  days  of  railways,  but  they  proved  too  rigid, 
and  besides,  it  was  found  difficult  to  keep  the  line  true  with 
them.  Wood  is  the  material  most  widely  used,  but  steel  is 
employed  in  some  countries  where  timber  is  scarce  or  liable 
to  destruction  by  white  ants,  though  it  is  still  regarded  as 
too  expensive  in  comparison  with  wood  for  general  adoption. 
Steel  sleepers  were  used  e:q>erimentally  on  the  London  & 
North-Wcstem,  but  were  abandoned  owing  to  the  shortness  of 
their  life.  In  Germany,  where  they  have  met  with  greater 
favour,  there  were  over  26^  millions  in  use  in  1905,*  and  they 
have  been  tried  by  some  American  railways.  Nimi^rous  forms 
of  fcrro-concrete  sleepers  have  also  been  devised. 

In  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France,  at  least  90%  of 
the  wooden  sleepers  are  "  treated "  before  they  are  laid,  to 
increase  their  resistance  to  decay,  and  the  same  practice  is 
followed  to  some  extent  in  other  European  countries.  A  great 
number  of  preservative  processes  have  been  devised.  In  that 
most  largely  used,  known  as  "  creosoting,"  dead  oil  of  tar,  to 
the  amount  of  some  3  gallons  per  sleeper,  is  forced  into  the 
wood  imder  pressure,  or  is  sucked  in  by  vacuum,  both  the 
timber  and  the  oil  being  heated.  In  the  United  Sutes  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  ties  are  treated  in  any  way  beyond 
seasoning  in  the  open  air,  timber,  in  the  opinion  of  the  railway 
officials,  being  still  too  cheap  in  nearly  all  parts  of  that  country 
to  justify  the  use  of  preservatives.  Some  railway  companies, 
however,  having  a  long  mileage  in  timberless  regions,  do 
"  treat  "  their  sleepers. 

Typical  dimensions  for  sleepers  on  important  British  railways 
are:--length  9  ft.,  breadth  10  in.,  and  depth  s  in.  In  America 
8  ft.  is  the  most  common  length,  the  breadth  being  8  in.,  and  the 
depth  6  or  7  in. 

There  are  two  main  ways  of  attaching  the  rails  to  the  sleepers, 
conesponding  to  two  main  types  of  rails— the  bull-headed  rail 
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Fig.  10.— A,  Secrion  of  British  BuU-Headed  Rail,  90  lb-  to  the 
yard,  showing  also  chair  and  fastenings.  B,  Plan  of  Chair. 

and  the  Vignoles  or  flange  rail    In  the  first  method,  which  is 
practically  universal  in  Great  Britain  and  is  also  employed  to 

*  See  a  full  account  of  steel  sleepers  in  a  paper  read  by  A.  Haar> 
mann  before  the  Verein  der  Dcutschen  Eiscnhilttenleute  on  Dec.  8, 
1907,  translated  in  the  Railway  Gazette  (London)  on  April  3, 10  and 
17,  1908- 


some  extent  in  France  and  India,  the  rails  have  rounded  bases 
and  are  supported  by  being  wedged,  with  wooden  ke>-s,  in  cast- 
iron  chairs  which  are  bolted  to  the  sleepers.  In  the  second 
method  the  rails  have  flat  flanged  bases  which  rest  directly  osi 
the  sleepers  (fig.  10).  The  chairs  on  the  British  system  wrigfa 
about  45  or  50  tt)  each  on  important  lines,  though  they  may  be 
less  where  the  traffic  is  li^t,  and  ard  fixed  to  the  sleepers  each 
by  two,  three  or  four  fastenings,  either  screw  qiikes,  or  round 
drift  bolts  entered  in  holes  previously  bored,  or  fang  bolls  or 
wooden  trenails.  Sometimes  a  strip  of  felt  is  interposed  between 
the  chair  and  the  sleeper,  and  sometimes  a  serrated  surface  is 
prepared  on  the  sleeper  for  the  chair  which  is  forced  into  its 
seat  by  hydraulic  pressure.  The  keys  which  hold  the  rail  in  the 
chairs  are  usually  of  oak  and  are  placed  outside  the  raik;  the 
inside  position  has  also  been  employed,  but  has  the  disadvantage 
of  detracting  from  the  elasticity  of  the  road  since  the  weight  of  a 
passing  train  presses  the  rails  up  against  a  rigid  mass  of  meial 
instead  of  against  a  slightly  yielding  block  of  vi'ood.  The  rail&, 
which  for  heavy  main  line  traffic  may  weigh  as  much  as  100  Sb 
per  yard,  or  even  more,  are  rolled  in  lengths  of  from  30  to  60  ft., 
and  sleepers  are  placed  under  them  at  intervals  <d  between  2 
and  3  ft.  (centre  to  centre),  11  sleepers  to  a  30  ft.  rail  being  a 
common  arrangemenL  On  the  London  &  North- Western  railway 
there  are  24  sleepers  to  each  60  ft.  raiL  A  small  space  is  kft 
between  the  end  of  one  rail  and  that  of  the  next,  in  order  to  aDov 
for  expansion  in  hot  weather,  and  at  the  joint  the  two  are 
firmly  braced  together  by  a  pair  of  fish^^tes  (fig.xx).  These 
are  flat  bars  of  iron  or  steel  from  18  in.  to  2  ft. 
long,  which  are  lodged  in  the  chaimels  of  the 
rail,  one  on  each  side,  and  secured  with  four 
bolts  passing  through  the  web;  sometimes,  to 
give  additional  stiffness,  they  extend  down 
below  the  lower  table  of  the  rail  and  are  bent 
round  so  as  to  clip  it.  Occasionxdly  the  joints 
thus  formed  are  **  supported "  on  a  sleeper, 
as  was  the  practice  in  the  early  days  of  rail-  F'g.  ii.— Briteh 
way  construction,  but  they  arc  generally  j^j, 
"  suspended  "  between  two  sleepers,  which  are  ^ 
set  rather  more  closely  together  than  at  other  points  in  the  rati 
Preferably,  they  are  so  arranged  that  those  in  both  lines  of  raih 
come  opposite  each  other  and  are  placed  between  the  same  pair 
of  sleepers. 

Flat-bottomed  rails  are  fastened  to  the  sleepers  by  hook- 
headed  spikes,  the  heads  of  which  project  over  the  flanges. 
In  the  United  States  the  spikes  are  simply  driven  in  with  a  matd, 
and  the  rails  stand  uprij^t,  little  care  being  taken  to  prepare 
seats  for  them  on  the  sleepers,  on  which  tkey  soon  seat  thesn- 
selves.  The  whole  arrangement  is  simple  and  dieap  in  first 
cost,  and  it  lends  itself  admirably  to  fast  track-laying  and  to 
repairs  and  changes  of  line.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the 
practice  is  common  of  notching  the  sleeper  so  as  to  gi\'e  the  rail 
a  slight  cant  inwards — a  result  obtained  in  England  by  canting 
the  rail  in  the  chairs — and  metal  plates  or  strips  of  felt  are  pet 
under  the  rail,  which  is  carefully  fastened  to  the  sleeper  by 
screwed  spikes  (fig.  12).    This  method  of  construction  is  cuxe 


(tig.xx).     lUcse 
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Fic.  12.— French  Rail.  90 J  lb  to  the^ 
and  seat  in  the  s 


showing  rail  joint 


expensive  than  the  American  in  first  cost,  but  it  gives  a  moie 
durable  and  stable  track.  Such  metal  plates,  or  *'  tie-plates," 
have  come  into  considerable  use  also  in  the  United  States,  where 
they  are  always  made  of  rolled  steel,  punched  with  rectangular 
holes  through  which  the  spikes  pass.    They  serve  two  prindpil 
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purposes:  they  diminish  the  wear  of  the  sleeper  under  the  rail 
by  providing  a  larger  bearing  surface,  and  they  help  to  support 
the  ^ikes  and  so  to  keep  the  gauge.  On  all  the  accepted  forms 
there  are  two  or  more  flanges  at  the  bottom,  running  lengthwise 
of  the  plate  and  crosswise  of  the  rail;  these  are  requisite  to  give 
proper  stiffness,  and  further,  as  they  are  forced  into  the  tie  by 
the  weight  of  passing  traflic,  they  help  to  fix  the  plate  securely 
in  place.  The  joints  of  flanged  rails  are  si^iilar  to  those  employed 
with  bull-headed  rails.  Various  forms,  mostly  patented,  have 
been  tried  in  the  United  States,  but  the  one  most  generally 
adopted  consists  of  two  symmetrical  angle  bars  (fig.  13), 
varying  in  length  (from  30  to 
48  in.),  in  weight  and  in  the 
number  of  bdts,  which  may  be  four 
or  six. 

The  substitution  id  steel  for  iron 
as  the  material  for  rails  which 
made  possible  the  aide  loadi  and 
the  speeds  of  to-day,  and,  by 
reducing  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
-  A       •       n  ..        contributed    enormously    to     the 

'^'S.-.o^S^y^XiiSg'rS'co-'o-ic   ficfency   of  .»aw.y., 
joint.  ^^   OQC   o^   the   most  miportant 

events  in  the  history  of  railway^, 
and  a  scarcely  less  important  element  of  progressive  economy  has 
been  the  continued  improvement  of  the  steel  rail  in  stiffness  of 
section  and  in  toughness  and  hardness  of  material.  Carbon  is 
the  important  element  in  controlling  hardness,  and  the  amount 
present  is  in  general  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great 
Britain.  The  ^>ecifications  for  bull-headed  rails  issued  by  the 
British  Engineering  Standards  Committee  in  1904  provided  for  a 
carbon-content  ranging  from  0-35  to  0-50%,  with  a  phosphorus 
maximum  of  0-075%.  1°  the  United  States  a  committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  CivU  Engineers,  appointed  to  consider 
the  question  6f  rail  manufacture  in  consequence  of  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  rail-failures,  issued  an  interim  report  in  1907 
in  which  it  suggested  a  range  of  carbon  from  0*55  to  0-65%  (or 
the  heaviest  sections  of  Bessemer  steel  flange  rails,  with  a 
phosphorus  maximum  of  0085%;  while  the  specifications  of 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materiab,  current  at  the  same 
period,  put  the  carbon  limits  at  0*45  to  0*55%,  and  the  phos- 
phorus limit  at  o*io.  For  rails  of  basic  open-hearth  steel, 
which  is  rapidly  ousting  Bessemer  steel,  the  Civil  Engineers' 
specifications  allowed  from  0-65  to  0*75%  of  carbon  with  0-05% 
of  phosphorus,  while  the  specifications  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association  provided  for 
a  range  of  0*75  to  0*85%  of  carbon,  with  a  maximum  of  0*03% 
of  phosphorus.  The  rail-failures  mentioned  above  also  drew 
renewed  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  thermal  treatment 
of  the  steel  from  the  time  of  melting  to  the  last  passage  through 
the  rolling  mill  and  to  the  necessity  of  the  finishing  temperature 
being  sufficiently  low  if  the  product  is  to  be  fine  grained,  homo- 
geneous and  tough;  and  to  permit  of  this  requirement  being  met 
there  was  a  tendency  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  metal  in 
the  web  and  flanges  of  the  rails.  The  standard  specification 
adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  railway  in  1908  provided  that  in 
rails  weighing  100  lb  to  the  yard  41%  of  the  metal  should  be 
in  the  head,  i8-6%  in  the  web,  and  40-4%  ^  the  base,  while 
for  85  n>  rails  42*2%  was  to  be  in  the  head,  17-8%  in  the  web 
and  40-0%  in  the  base.  These  rails  were  to  be  rolled  in  33-ft. 
lengths.  According  to  the  specification  for  8$  lb  rails  adopted  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  about  the  same  time,  36-77%  of 
the  metal  was  to  be  in  the  head,  22-21% in  the  web  and  41*02% 
in  the  base. 

Points  and  Crossings. — ^To  enable  trains  to  be  transferred 
from  one  pair  of  rails  to  another  pair,  as  from  the  main  line 
to  a  siding,  "  points  "  or  "  switches  "  are  provided.  At  the 
place  where  the  four  rails  come  together,  the  two  inner  ones 
(one  of  the  main  line  and  the  other  of  the  siding),  known  as 
"  switch  rails  "  {b,  fig.  14),  are  tapered  to  a  fine  point  or  tongue, 
and  rigidly  connected  together  at  such  a  distance  apart  that 
when  one  of  the  points  is  pressed  against  the  outer  or  "stock" 


rail  (a)  of  either  the  siding  or  the  main  line  there  is  sufficient 
space  between  the  other  tongue  and  the  other  stock  rail  to 
permit  the  free  passage  of 
the  flanges  of  the  wheels 
on  one  side  of  the  train, 
while  the  flanges  on  the 
other  side  find  a  con- 
tinuous path  along  the 
other  switch  rail  and  thus 
are  deflected  in  the  desired 
direction.  The  same  ar- 
rangement is  employed 
at  junctions  where  differ- 
ent running  lines  con- 
verge. The  points  over 
which  a  train  travels  when 
directed  from  the  main 
to  a  branch  line  are  called 
"facing  poinu"  (FP), 
while  those  which  it  passes 
when  running  from  a 
branch  to  a  main  line  are 
"trailing  points"  (TP). 
In  Great  Britain  the  Board 
of  Trade  requires  facing 
points  to  be  avoided  as 
far  as  possible;  but,  of 
course,  they  are  a  neces- 
sity at  junctions  where 
ruxming  lines  diverge  and 
at  the  crossing  places 
which  must  be  provided 
to  enable  trains  to  pass 
each  other  on  single-track 
lines.  At  stations  the 
points  that  give  access 
to  sidings  are  generally 
arranged  as  trailing  points 
with  respect  to  the  direc- 
tion of  traffic  on  the  main 
lines;  that  is,  trains  can- 
not pass  direct  into  sidings, 
but  have  to  stop  and  then  run  backwards  into  them.  In 
shunting  yards  the  points  are  commonly  set  in  the  required 
direction  by  means  of  hand  levers  placed  close  beside  the 
lines,  but  those  at  junctions  and  those  which  give  access 
from  the  main  lines  to  sidings  at  wayside  stations  are  worked 
by  a  system  of  rods  from  the  signal  cabin,  or  by  electric  or 
pneumatic  power  controlled  from  it  and  interlocked  with  the 
signals  (see  Signal:  S  Railway).  Crossings  are  inevitable 
adjuncts  of  points.  Where  a  branch  diverges  from  a  main 
line,  one  rail  of  the  one  must  cross  one  rail  of  the  other,  and  a 
V-crossing  is  formed  (V).  Where,  as  at  a  double-lme  junction, 
one  pair  of  rails  crosses  another  pair,  "  diamond  "  crossings  (D) 
are  formed.  At  both  types  of  crossing,  check  rails  {c)  must  be 
provided  to  guide  the  wheel-flanges,  and  if  these  are  not  accur- 
ately placed  the  safety  of  the  trains  will  be  endangered.  At 
double-line  junctions  trains  passing  over  the  diamond  crossings 
evidently  block  traffic  going  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
ill  which  they  are  travelling.  To  avoid  the  delay  thus  caused 
the  branch  line  which  would  occasion  the  diamond  crossing 
if  it  were  taken  across  on  the  level  is  sometimes  carried  over 
the  main  line  by  an  over-bridge  ("  flying  junction  ")  or  under 
it  by  an  under-bridge  ("  burrowing  junction"). 

Railway  Stations. — Railway  stations  are  either  "terminal" 
or  "  intermediate."  A  terminal  sUtion  embraces  (1)  the 
passenger  station;  (2)  the  goods  station;  (3)  the  locomotive, 
carriage  and  waggon  depots,  where  the  engines  and  the  carrying 
stock  are  kept,  cleaned,  examined  and  repaired.  At  many 
intermediate  stations  the  same  arrangements,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  are  made;  in  all  of  them  there  b  at  least  accommoda- 
tion for  the  passenger  and  the  goods  traffic.    The  stations  for 


Fig.  14. — Points  and  Crossings. 
FP«  Facing  points. 
rP«  Trailing  points, 
o— Stock  rail. 
6  ■=  Switch  rail. 
V —Single  or  V-crossing. 
D— Diamond  crossing, 
c  — Check  rails. 
<i«Wing  rails. 
e»  Winged  check  rails, 
/s  Diamond  points. 
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passengers  and  goods  are  generally  in  different  and  sometimes 
in  distant  positions,  tlie  place  selected  for  each  being  that 
which  is  most  convenient  for  the  traffic.  The  passenger  station 
abuts  on  the  main  line,  or,  at  termini,  forms  the  natural  terminus, 
at  a  place  as  near  as  can  conveniently  be  obtained  to  the  centre 
of  the  population  which  constitutes  the  passenger  traffic; 
and  preferably  its  platforms  should  be  at  or  near  the  ground 
level,  for  convem'ence  of  access.  The  goods  station  is  ap- 
proached by  a  siding  or  fork  set  off  from  the  main  line  at  a 
point  short  of  the  passenger  station.  In  order  to  keep  down 
the  expense  of  shunting  the  empty  trains  and  engines  to  and 
from  the  platforms  the  carriage  and  locomotive  depots  should 
be  as  near  the  passenger  sUtion  as  possible;  but  often  the 
price  of  land  renders  it  impracticable  to  locate  them  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  and  they  are  to  be  found  at  a  distance  of 
several  miles. 

In  laying  out  the  approaches  and  station  yard  of  a  passenger 
station  ample  width  and  space  should  be  provided,  with  well- 
defined  means  of  ingress  and  egress  to  facilitate  the 
circulation  of  vehicles  and  with  a  long  setting-down 
pavement  to  enable  them  to  discharge  theirpassengers 
and  luggage  without  deby.  The  position  of  the  main  buildings 
— ticket  offices,  waiting  and  refre^unent-rooms,  parcels  offices, 
&c. — relative  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  rails  may  be  used 
as  a  means  of  classifying  terminal  stations.  They  axe  placed 
either  on  the  departure  side  parallel  to  the  platform  ("  side  " 
sutions)  or  at  right  angles  to  the  rails  and  platforms  ("  end  " 
stations).  Many  large  stations,  however,  are  of  a  mixed  type, 
and  the  offices  are  arranged  in  a  fork  between  two  or  more 
series  of  platforms,  or  partly  at  the  end  aJnd  partly  on  one  side. 
Where  heavy  suburban  traffic  has  to  be  dealt  with,  the  ex- 
pedient is  occasionally  adopted  of  taking  some  of  the  lines  round 
the  end  in  a  continuous  loop,  so  that  incoming  trains  can 
deposit  their  passengers  at  an  underground  platform  and 
immediately  proceed  on  their  outward  journey.  Intermediate 
stations,  like  terminal  ones,  should  be  convenient  in  situation 
and  easy  of  approach,  and,  especially  if  they  are  important, 
should  be  on  tJie  ground  level  rather  than  on  an  embankment 
or  in  a  cutting.  The  lines  through  them  should  be,  if  possible, 
straight  and  on  the  level;  the  British  Board  of  Trade  forbids 
them  being  placed  on  a  gradient  steeper  than  x  in  ate,  unless 
it  is  unavoidable.  Intermediate  stations  at  the  surface  level 
are  naturally  constructed  as  side  stations,  and  whether 
offices  are  provided  on  both  sides  or  whether  Uiey  are  mainly 
concentrated  on  one  will  depend  on  local  circumstances,  the 
amount  of  the  traffic,  and  the  direction  in  which  it  preponder- 
ates. When  the  railway  lies  below  the  siirface  level  the  bulk 
of  the  offices  are  often  placed  on  a  bridge  spanning  the  lines, 
access  being  given  to  the  platforms  by  staircases  or  lifts,  and 
similarly  when  the  railway  is  at  a  high  level  the  offices  may 
be  arranged  under  the  lines.  Occasionally  on  a  double-track 
railway  one  platform  placed  between  the  tracks  serves  both 
of  them;  this  "  island  "  arrangement,  as  it  is  termed,  has 
the  advantage  that  more  tracks  can  be  readily  added  without 
disturbance  of  existing  buildings,  but  when  it  is  adopted  the 
exit  from  the  trains  is  at  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  is 
usual,  and  accidents  have  happen<Ki  through  passengers  alight- 
ing at  the  usual  side  without  noticing  the  absence  of  a  pkt- 
form.  At  stations  on  double-track  railways  which  have  a 
heavy  traffic  four  tracks  axe  sometimes  provided,  the  two 
outside  ones  only  having  pktforms,  so  that  fast  trains  get  a 
clear  road  and  can  pass  slow  ones  that  are  standing  in  the 
station.  In  Great  Britain,  it  may  be  noted,  trains  almiost 
invariably  keep  to  the  left,  whereas  in  most  other  countries 
right-handed  running  is  the  rule. 

The  arrangement  and  appropriation  of  the  tracks  in  a  station 
materially  affect  the  economical  and  efficient  working  of  the 
traffic.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  provision  of  sidings,  con- 
nected with  the  runm'ng  tracks  by  points,  for  holding  spare 
rolling  stock  and  to  enable  carriages  to  be  added  to  or  taken 
off  trains  and  engines  to  be  changed  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.    At  terminal  stations,  especially  at  such  as  are  used 


by  short-distance  trains  which  arrive  at  and  start  60m  the 
same  platform,  a  third  track  is  often  laid  between  a  pair  d 
platform  tracks,  so  that  the  engine  of  a  train  which  has  arrTved 
at  the  platform  can  pass  out  and  place  itself  at  the  other  end 
of  the  train,  which  remains  undisturbed.  At  the  new  Vktocia 
sUtion  (London)  of  the  London;  Brighton  &  Soutli  Coast 
railway^-which  is  so  long  that  two  trains  can  stand  end  to 
end  at  the  platforms— this  system  is  extended  so  as  to  penmt  a 
train  to  start  out  from  the  inner  end  of  a  platform  even  tbon^ 
another  train  is  occupying  the  outer  end.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  electric  trains  on  the  mulriple  control  system  is  that 
they  economize  terminal  acconunodation,  because  thcjr  can  be 
driven  from  either  end  indifferently,  and  therefore  aToid  the 
necessity  for  tracks  by  which  engines  can  change  from  ooe  cad 
of  the  train  to  the  other. 

The  platforms  on  British  railways  have  a  standard  dentiam 
of  3  ft  above  raU  level,  and  they  are  not  now  made  kss  than 
3}  ft.  in  height.  In  other  countries  they  are  generally  lower; 
in  the  United  SUtes  they  are  commonly  level  with,  or  <aly  a 
few  inches  higher  than,  the  top  of  the  raOs.  They  majr  consist 
of  earth  with  a  retaining  wall  along  the  tracks  and  with  the 
surface  gravelled  or  paved  with  stone  or  asphalt,  or  they  may 
be  constructed  entirely  of  timber,  or  they  razy  be  formed  of 
stone  slabs  supported  on  longitudinal  walls.  They  should  be 
of  ample  dimensions  to  accommodate  the  traffic — the  British 
Board  of  Trade  requires  them  to  he  not  less  than  6  ft.  wride  at 
small  stations  and  not  less  than  13  ft.  wide  at  large  onea— and 
they  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  obstructions,  such  as 
pillars  supporting  the  roof.  At  intermediate  stations  the  ro^ 
are  often  carried  on  brackets  fixed  to  the  walls  of  the  statka 
buildings,  and  project  only  to  the  edge  of  the  platforms.  At 
larger  sUtions  where  both  the  pUtforms  and  the  tracks  are 
covered  in,  there  are  two  broad  types  of  oonstrucfion,  wiih 
many  intermediate  variations:  the  roof  may  either  be  cobb- 
paratively  low,  of  the  "  ridge  and  furrow  "  pattern,  borne  oa 
a  nimiber  of  rows  of  pillars,  or  it  may  oonsbt  of  a  single  lofty 
span  extending  dear  across  the  area  from  the  side  walls.  The 
advantage  claimed  for  roofs  formed  with  one  or  two  large  spaas 
is  that  they  permit  the  pktforms  and  tracks  to  be  readily 
rearranged  at  any  time  as  required,  whereas  this  is  difficult  with 
the  other  type,  especially  since  the  British  Board  ci  Trade 
requires  the  pillars  to  be  not  less  than  6  fL  away  from  the 
edges  of  the  platforms.  On  the  other  hand,  wide  spans  are 
more  expensive  both  in  first  cost  and  in  mafntf  nanrr,  and  theie 
is  the  possibih'ty  of  a  failure  such  as  caused  the  coOapse  m 
December  1905  of  the  roof  of  Charing  Cross  (S.E.IL)  statioB, 
London,  which  then  oonsbted  of  a  single  span.  'Whatrrar 
the  pattern  adopted  for  the  roof,  a  sufficient  portion  of  it  mat 
be  gUsed  to  admit  light,  and  it  should  be  so  designed  that  the 
ironwork  can  be  easily  inspected  and  painted  and  the  ghos 
readily  cleaned.  For  the  illumination  of  large  stations  by 
night  electric  arc  lamps  are  frequently  employed,  but  some 
authorities  favour  high-pressure  incandescent  gas-Hjg^tin^ 

At  busy  stations  separate  tracks  are  sometimes  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  light  engines  and  empty  trains,  on  which  they  may 
be  run  between  the  platforms  and  the  locomotive  and  g^^^^ 
carriage  depots.  A  carriage  depot  includes  sheds  in  ««*• 
which  the  vehicles  are  stored,  arrangements  for  wash>  ^"f^ 
ing  and  cleaning  them,  and  sidings  on  which  they  are  mar- 
shalled into  trains.  At  a  locomotive  depot  the  chief  bniLdiBg 
is  the  "  running  shed  "  in  which  the  engines  are  housed  and 
cleaned.  This  may  be  rectangular  in  shape  ("  strai^t  **  shed), 
containing  a  series  of  parallel  tracks  on  which  the  fneines  staad 
and  which  are  reached  by  means  of  points  and  crossings  di- 
verging from  a  main  track  outside;  or  it  may  take  a  polygoBil 
or  circular  form  (round  house  or  rotunda),  the  lines  lor  the 
engines  radiating  from  a  tum-table  which  occupies  the  came 
and  can  be  rotated  so  as  to  serve  any  of  the  radiating  lineL 
The  second  arrangement  enables  any  particular  engine  to  emer 
or  leave  without  disturbing  the  other;  but  on  the  other  hand 
an  accident  to  the  tum-table  may  temporarily  imprison  the  whok 
of  them.    In  both  types  pits  are  constracted  between  the  nib 
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n  which  the  engines  stand  to  afford  easy  access  for  the  inspec- 
ion  and  cleaning  of  their  mechanism.  Machine  shops  are 
sually  provided  to  enable  minor  repairs  to  be  executed;  the 
endency,  both  in  England  and  America,  is  to  increase  the 
mount  of  such  repairing  plant  at  engine  sheds,  thus  lengthening 
be  intervals  between  the  visits  of  the  engines  to  the  main 
epairing  shops  of  the  railway.  A  locomotive  depot  further 
idudes  stores  of  the  various  materials  required  in  working 
be  engines,  coal  stages  at  which  they  are  loaded  with  coal, 
nd  an  ample  supply  of  water.  The  quality  of  the  last  is  a 
natter  of  great  importance;  when  it  is  unsuitable,  the  boilers 
rill  suffer,  and  the  installation  of  a  water-softening  plant  may 
ave  more  in  the  expenses  of  boiler  maintenance  than  it  costs 
D  operate.  The  water  cranes  or  towers  which  are  placed  at 
itervals  along  the  railway  to  supply  the  engines  with  water 
equire  similar  care  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  water  laid 
n  to  them,  as  also  to  the  water  troughs,  or  track  tanks  as  they 
re  called  in  America,  by  which  engines  are  able  to  pick  up 
rater  without  stepping.  These  consist  of  shallow  trouglui 
bout  18  in.  wide,  placed  between  the  rails  on  perfectly  level 
tretches  of  line.  When  water  is  required,  a  scoop  is  lowered 
ito  them  from  below  the  engine,  and  if  the  speed  is  sufficient 
he  water  is  forced  up  it  into  the  tender-tanks.  Such  troughs 
rere  first  emplo3red  on  the  London  &  North-Western  railway 
1  1857  by  John.Ramsbottom,  and  have  since  been  adopted  on 
lany  other  lines. 

Goods  stations  vary  in  size  from  those  which  consist  of 
erhaps  a  single  siding,  to  those  which  have  accommodation 
^^^  for  thousands  of  wagons.  At  a  small  roadside  station, 
f,<i«««  where  the  traffic  is  of  a  purely  local  character,  there 
will  be  some  sidings  to  which  horses  and  carts  have 
cceas  for  handling  bulk  goods  like  coal,  gravel,  manure,  &c., 
nd  a  covered  shed  for  loading  and  unloading  packages  and 
laterials  which  it  is  undesirable  to  expose  to  the  weather.  The 
hed  may  have  a  single  pair  of  rails  for  wagons  runxiing  through 
L  along  one  side  of  a  raised  platform,  there  being  a  roadway  for 
arts  on  the  other  side;  or  if  more  accommodation  b  required 
here  may  be  two  tracks,  one  on  each  side  of  the  platform,  which 
{  then  approached  by  carts  at  the  end.  In  either  case  the 
latform  is  fitted  with  a  crane  or  cranes  for  lifting  merchandise 
ito  and  out  of  the  wagons,  and  doors  enable  the  shed  to  be 
scd  as  a  lock-up  warehouse.  In  a  large  station  the  arrange- 
lents  become  much  more  complicated,  the  precise  design  being 
ovemed  by  the  nature  of  the  traffic  that  has  to  be  served  and  by 
tie  physiod  configuration  of  the  site.  It  is  generally  convenient 
9  keep  the  inwards  and  the  outwards  traffic  distinct  and  to  deal 
ith  the  two  classes  separately;  at  junction  sUtions  it  may  also 
e  necessary  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  freight  from  one  wagon 
}  another,  though  the  bulk  of  goods  traffic  is  conveyed  through 
>  its  destination  in  the  wagons  into  which  it  was  originally 
»aded.  The  increased  loading  space  required  in  the  sheds  is 
btained  by  multiplying  the  number  and  the  length  of  lines 
nd  platforms;  sometimes  also  there  are  short  sidings,  cut  into 
le  platforms  at  right  angles  to  the  lines,  in  which  wagons  are 
laced  by  the  aid  of  wagon  tum>tables,  and  sometimes  the  wagons 
re  dealt  with  on  two  floon,  being  raised  or  lowered  bodily 
x>m  the  ground  level  by  lifts.  The  higher  floon  commonly 
)rm  warehouses  where  traders  may  store  goods  which  have 
rrived  or  are  awaiting  despatch.    An  elaborate  ofganization 

required  to  keep  a  complete  check  and  record  of  all  the 
x>ds  entering  and  leaving  the  station,  to  ensure  that  they  are 
laded  into  the  proper  wagons  according  to  their  destination, 
lat  they  are  unloaded  and  sorted  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
e  delivered  to  their  consignees  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
Uit  they  are  not  stolen  or  accidentally  mislaid,  &c.;  and 
:commodation  must  be  provided  for  a  large  clerical  and 
ipervisory  staff  to  attend  to  these  matters.  British  rail- 
ays  also  undertake  the  collection  and  delivery  of  freight,  in 
Idition  to  transporting  it,  and  thus  an  extensive  range  of 
ins  and  wagons,  whether  drawn  by  horses  or  mechanically 
ropelled,  must  be  provided  in  connexion  irith  an  important 
ation. 


Shunting  Yardsr—lt  may  happen  that  from  a  large  station 
sufficient  traffic  may  be  consigned  to  certain  other  large 
stations  to  enable  full  train-loads  to  be  made  up  daily,  or  sevelnal 
times  a  day,  and  despatched  direct  to  their  destinations.  In 
general,  however,  the  conditions  are  less  simple.  Though  a 
busy  colliery  may  send  off  its  product  by  the  train-load  to 
an  important  town,  the  wagons  will  usually  be  addressed  to  a 
number  of  different  consignees  at  different  depots  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  and  therefore  the  train  will  have  to  be  broken 
up  somewhere  short  of  its  destination  and  its  trucks  rearranged, 
together  with  those  of  other  trains  similarly  constituted,  into 
fresh  trains  for  conveyance  to  the  various  depots.  Again,  a 
station  of  moderate  size  may  collect  goods  destined  for  a  great 
variety  of  places  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  compose  a 
full  train-load  for  any  of  them,  and  then  it  becomes  impossible, 
except  at  the  cost  of  uneconomical  working,  to  avoid  despatching 
trains  which  contain  wagons  intended  for  many  diverse  destinar 
tions.  For  some  distance  these  wagons  will  all  travel  over  the 
same  line,  but  sooner  or  later  they  will  reach  a  junction-point 
where  their  ways  will  diverge  and  where  they  must  be  separated. 
At  this  point  trains  of  wagons  similarly  destined  for  different 
places  will  be  arriving  from  other  lines,  and  hence  the  necessity 
will  arise  of  collecting  together  from  all  the  trains  all  the  wagons 
which  are  travelling  to  the  same  place. 

The  problem  may  be  illustrated  dia^mmatically  as  follows 
(fig.  15):  A  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  junction   outside  a  large 

B 


Fio.  15.— Diagram  to  illustrate  use  of  Shunting  Yards. 


seaport  where  branches  from  docks  a,  b,  c  and  d  converge,  and 
where  the  main  line  ^Iso  divides  into  three,  going  to  B,  C  and  D 
respectively.  A  train  from  o  will  contain  some  wagons  for  B, 
some  for  C  and  some  for  D,  as  will  also  the  trains  from  a,  6,  c  and 
d.  At  A  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  disentangle  and  group 
together  all  the  wagons  that  are  intended  for  B,  all  that  are  intended 
for  C,  and  all  that  are  intended  for  D.  Even  that  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  problem.  Between  A  and  B,  A  and  C,  and  A  and  D,  there 
may  be  a  string  of  stations,  ^,  0.  r,  «,  &c.,  all  receiving  goods  from 

S6j  c  and  d,  and  it  would  manifestly  be  inconvenient  and  wasteful 
tune  and  trouUe  if  the  trains  serving  those  intermediate  stations 
were  made  up  with,  say,  six  wagons  from  o  to  p  next  the  engine,  five 
from  &  to  P  at  the  middle,  and  tour  from  c\op  near  the  eno.  Hence 
at  A  the  trucks  from  a,  A,  c  and  d  must  not  only  be  sorUd  according 
as  they  have  to  travd  along  A  B,  A  C,  or  A  D,  but  also  must  be 
marskalUd  into  trains  in  the  order  of  the  stations  along  those  fines. 
Conversely,  trains  arriving  at  A  from  B,  C  and  D  must  be  broken  up 
ai>d  remade  in  order  to  distribute  their  wagons  to  the  different 
dock  branches. 

To  enable  the  wagons  to  be  shunted  into  the  desired  order  yards 
containing  a  laive  number  of  sidings  are  constructed  at  important 
junction  points  Gke  A.  Such  a  yard  consists  essentially  of  a  jsroup 
or  groups  of  sidinss,  equal  in  lei^th  at  least  to  the  longest  tram  run 
on  the  line,  brancning  out  from  a  single  main  track  and  often  a^ain 
conversing  to  a  amde  track  at  the  other  end;  the  precise  design, 
however,  varies  with  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  that 
has  to  be  done,  with  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  and  also  with 
the  mode  of  shunting  adopted.  The  oldest  and  commonest  method 
of  shunting  is  that  Known  as  "  push-and-puU,"  or  in  America  as 
"  link-and-pin  **  or  "  tail-"  shunting.  An  engine  coupled  to  a  batch 
of  wagons  runs  one  or  more  of  them  down  one  siding,  leaves  them 
there,  then  returns  back  with  the  remainder  clear  of  the  points 
where  the  sidings  diverge,  runs  one  or  more  others  down  another 
siding,  and  so  on  till  they  are  all  di^xised  of.  The  same  operation 
is  repeated  with  fresh  batches  of  wagons,  until  the  sidings  contain 
a  number  of  trains,  each  intended,  it  may  be  supposed,  for  a  particular 
town  or  district.  In  some  cases  nothmg  more  is  required  than  fo 
attach  an  engine  and  brake-van  ("  caboose  **)  and  despatch  the 
train;  but  if.  as  will  happen  in  others,  a  further  rearrangement  of 
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Out  vraeons  is  neceuary  to  get  thpm  mto  station  order  thU  U  effected 
oa  ihc  vimt  priTiciplc. 

Push-and-pull  «huncm^  is  limplc,  but  it  is  alto  slow,  and  there- 
iorr  riyortEh  have  been  made  at  busy  ^.iids  where  great  numbers  of 
tmins  arr  dealt  with  lo  Intnudturv  nioru  expeditious  methods.  One 
of  thew,  employed  In  Amtrica^  is  Icnrjvn  as  "  poling."  Alongside 
the  traclci  oti  which  stand  the  traJTi<i  tfi  it  are  to  be  oroken  up  and 
from  which  the  jiidinKa  di'^t.Tg.f  eiub^idLAry  tracks  are  provided  for 
the  UH  of  the  jthumioc  4;ngbi3.  Thr-^  engines  have  a  pole  pro- 
jecting horizontally  in  from  of  ihcrn^  ut  are  attached  to  a  "  pole- 
car  "  having  such  a  polt.  The  (nt-ilnK!  of  working  is  for  the  pole 
to  Ijc  swuni^  out  Ijthuui  .1  nijcnljvr  cf  v/agons;  one  engine  is  then 
biarled  and  with  iu  ^.■^.^  r-^-'^-  --—  ^^-Io^m  in  front  of  it  until  their 
speed  is  sufficient  to  carry  them  over  the  points,  where  they  are 
diverted  into  any  desired  siding.  It  then  runs  back  to  the  train 
to  repeat  the  operation,  but  while  it  is  doing  so  a  second  engine 
similarly  equipped  has  poled  away  a  batch  of  wagons  on  the  opposite 
side.  In  this  way  a  train  is  distributed  with  great  rapidity,  especi- 
ally if  the  points  giving  access  to  the  different  sidings  are  worked 
by  power  so  that  tney  can  be  ^uicklv  manipulated. 

Another  method,  which  was  mtroouced  into  America  from  Europe 
about  1890,  b  that  of  the  summit  or  "  hump."  The  wagons  are 
pushed  by  an  engine  at  their  rear  up  one  slope  of  an  artifidafmound, 
and  as  thev  run  down  the  other  slope  by  gravity  are  switched  into 
the  desired  uding.  Sometimes  a  site  can  be  found  for  the  sorting 
sidings  where  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground  is  sufficiently  steep 
to  make  the  wagons  run  down  of  themselves.  One  of. the  earliest 
and  best  known  of  such  "  gravity  "  yards  b  that  at  Edgehill.  near 
Liverpool,  on  the  London  &  North-Westem  railway,  which  was 
established  in  1873.  Here,  at  the  highest  level,  there  are  a  number 
of  "  upper  reception  lines  "  converging  to  a  single  line  which  leads 
to  a  group  of  "  sorting  sidings  "  at  a  lower  leveL  These  in  turn 
converi^  to  a  pair  of  single  lines  which  lead  to  two  groups  of  marshall- 
ing sidings,  called  "  gridirons  "  from  their  shape,  and  these  again 
converge  to  single  lines  leading  to  "  lower  reception  and  departure 
lines  "  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  The  wagons  from  the  upper 
reception  lines  are  sorted  into  trains  on  the  sortmg  sidings,  and  tnen, 
in  the  gridirons,  are  arranged  in  the  appropriate  order  and  marshalled 
ready  to  be  sent  off  from  the  departure  lines.  (H.  M.  R.) 

Locomotive   Powek 

The  term  "  power  "  b  used  in  technical  sense  to  mean  the 
rate  at  which  work  b  done  against  a  rcsbtance,  and  b  measured 
in  units  of  energy  expended  per  unit  of  time.  The  unit  of  power 
^mmonly  used  by  engineers  b  the  horse-power,  and  thb  unit 
corresponds  to  a  rate  of  working  of  550  foot-lb  of  work  per  second. 
The  problems  arising  out  of  the  special  consideration  of  the 
power  required  to  propel  a  railway  train  against  the  fesbtances 
opposing  its  motion,  the  way  the  power  b  applied  to  trains,  the 
agent  by  means  of  which  the  power  b  exerted,  are  conveniently 
grouped  together  imder  the  general  heading  of  Locomotive 
Power.  There  are  certain  fundamental  relations  common  to 
all  tractive  problems,  and  these  are  briefly  considered  in  ((  x  and 
2,  after  which  the  article  refers  particularly  to  steam  locomotives, 
although  §S  4,  5,  7, 8, 9,  and  10  have  a  general  application  to  all 
modes  of  traction. 

S  I.  Fundamental  Relations. — ^The  resbtance  against  which 
a  train  b  moved  along  a  railway  b  overcome  by  means  of 
energy  obtained  from  the  combustion  of  fuel,  or  in  some  few 
cases  by  energy  obtained  from  a  waterfall.  If  the  total  resbt- 
ance against  which  the  train  b  maintained  in  motion  with  an 
instantaneous  velocity  of  V  feet  per  second  b  R,  the  rate  at 
which  energy  b  expended  in  moving  the  train  b  represented  by 
the  product  RV,  and  thb  must  be  the  rate  at  which  energy  b 
supplied  to  the  train  after  deducting  all  losses  due  to  transmission 
from  the  source  of  power.  Thus  if  R  b  equal  to  10,000  lb  when 
the  velocity  b  44  f t.  per  second,  equivalent  to  30  m.  per  hour, 
the  rate  of  working  against  the  resbtance  b  440,000  foot-lb  per 
second. 

In  whatever  form  energy  b  produced  and  distributed  to 
the  train  it  ultimately  appears  as  mechanical  eneigy  applied 
to  turn  one  or  more  axles  against  the  resbtance  to  their  rotation 
imposed  by  the  weight  on  the  wheeb  and  the  ctiotion  of  the 
train. 

The  rate  at  which  work  is  done  on  a  particular  axle  is  measured 
by  the  product  Tw,  la^iere  T  b  the  torque  or  turning  moment 
exerted  on  the  axle  by  the  motor  or  mechanbm  applied  to  it  for 
this  purpose,  and  m  b  the  angular  velocity  of  the  axle  in  radians 
per  second.  Hence  if  all  the  energy  supplied  to  the  train  b  utilized 
at  one  axle  there  b  the  fundamental  relation 

T«-RV  (i) 


Continulni^  the  above  arithmetical  illustratioa.  if  the  wberis  to  the 
axle  of  which  the  torque  b  applied  are  4  ft.  diameter,  m*44/'2«z3 
radians  per  second,  and  therefore  T » 440,000/2 3 « 20.000  lb  ft. 
If  the  energy  supplied  b  dutributed  between  srvccal  axles  the 
relation  becomes 

T.«^+T*^-|-T,#, ^-RV  O) 

where  Ti,  Ts,  Ti,  &c  are  the  torques  on  the  axles  vboae  respective 
anguUr  velocities  are  mi,mi,  *»»,  &c 

The  fundamental  condition  governing  the  design  of  all  tisctire 
machinery  b  that  the  wheeb  belonging  to  the  axles  to  wkick 
torque  b  applied  shall  roll  along  the  raib  without  slipping,  and 
exert  a  tractive  force  on  the  train. 

The  fundamenul  relation  between  the  applied  torqae  and  the 
tractive  force  F  will  be  understood  from  6g.  16,  which  chows  tA  a 
diagrammatic  form  a  wheel  and 
axle  connected  to  the  framework 
of  a  vehicle,  in  the  way  adopted 
for  railway  trains.  Tne  jounul  ] 
of  the  axle  A,  b  carried  in  a  bear-  I 
ing  or  axle-box  B.  which  b  free 
to  move  vertically  in  the  wide  ] 
vertical  slot  G,  formed  in  the  frame 
and  called  generally  "  the  horns," 
under  the  control  of  the  spring. 
The  weight  Wt  carried  by  the  part 
of  the  frame  nipported  by  the 
wheel    (whose   diameter   b  D)  b  f  n^  W    ^  1 

transmitted  fint  to  the  pins  P,.  P,,  *- f'"**^'    . 7- » 

which  are  fixed  to  the  frame,  and  Fic.  16. — Wheel  and  ronnmoa 
then  to  the  spring  links  U,  U.  ^  Frame. 

Which  are  jointed  at  their  respective  ends  to  the  »pnoz  ^  the  ceatse 
of  which  rests  on  the  axle-box. 

Let  a  couple  be  applied  to  the  axle  tending  to  turn  it  tn  the  <firec- 
tion  shown  by  the  arrow.  Thb  couple,  we  may  ■««tt««*,  wiB  be 
equally  divided  between  the  two  wheds,  so  that  the  torqoe  actiaf 
on  each  will  be  iT.  Assuming  the  wheeU  to  roll  alocw  the  r^ 
without  slipping,  thb  couple  will  be  equivalent  to  the  ooajrie  formtd 
by  the  equal  opposite  and  parallel  forces,  Fi  acting  in  the  dixcctioa 
shown,  from  the  axle-box  on  to  the  frame,  and  Fi  «i^.  acting  alosg 
the  rail.  The  torque  corresponding  to  thb  couple  b  Fi  X  i  D  — <^W,  D. 
and  hence  follows  the  fundamenul  relation,  iT-^FiD-UW:D. 
or  if  W  now  represents  the  weight  supported  by  the  aade.  F  win  be 
the  tractive  force  exerted  on  the  frame  by  the  two  azie-boaBes  to 
propel  the  vehicle,  and  the  more  convenient  relation  b  cscabibfaed. 

T-iFD-iMVVD  (5) 

If  T  has  a  greater  value  than  thb  relation  justifies  the  wheels  vill 
slip.  F  b  called  the  "  tractive  force  "  at  the  raiL  The  «-n*i<Rr^»*tf 
of  friction  m  is  a  variable  quantity  depending  upon  the  state  oC  the 
rails,  but  b  usually  taken  to  be  |.  Thb  b  the  fundamental  equa- 
tion between  the  forces  acting,  however  the  torque  may  be  ^>phed. 
Multiplying  through  by  *»  we  obtain 

T«  -  iFwD  -  iMW»D  -  RV 
Tins  b  a  fundamental  energy  equarion  im  any  farm  of  1 
in  which  there  b  only  one  cmving-axle. 

The  couple  T  b  necessarily  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  opposite 
couple  acting  on  the  frame,  which  couple  endeavours  to  turn  the 
frame  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  axle  rotates. 
The  practical  effect  of  thb  opposite  couple  b  slightly  to  tilt  the  fzaae 
and  thus  to  redistribute  slightly  the  weights  on  the  wlkeeb  carr^-iag 
the  vehicle. 

If  there  are  several  driving-axles  in  a  train,  the  product  Tm  imcst 
be  estimated  for  each  separately;  then  the  sum  of  the  prodtscts 
will  be  equal  to  RV.  In  equation  (4)  there  b  a  fixed  reiaboa 
between  m,  V  and  D  given  by  the  expreanpn 

«-2V/D  (5) 

Here  D  b  in  feet,  V  in  feet  per  second  and  m  in  radians  per  seocaL 
If  the  speed  b  given  in  miles  per  hour,  S  say, 

V-1-466S  (6) 

The  revolutions  of  the  axle  per  second,  «,  are  ooonectsd  with  the 
radians  turned  through  per  second  by  the  relaticm 

ii-«/2r-«/6-38  (7) 

§  2.  Methods  of  Applying  Locomotive  Power. — By  locamoti^ 

power  b  to  be  understood  the  provision  of  power  to  w^»wt»^ 
the  rates  of  working  on  the  driving-axles  of  a  train  iiKiicated  by 
the  relation  (4).  The  most  usual  way  of  providing  this  power  ii 
by  the  combustion  of  coal  in  the  fire-box  of  a  boiler  and  the 
utilization  of  the  steam  produced  in  a  steam-engine,  both  boekr 
and  engine  being  carried  on  a  frame  mounted  on  wheels  in  tack 
a  way  that  the  crank-shaft  of  the  steam-engine  becomes  the 
driving-axle  of  the  train.  From  equation  (3)  it  b  dear  that  the 
wheeb  of  the  driving-axle  must  be  heavily  loaded  in  order  that 
F  may  have  a  value  sufficiently  great  to  propel  the  trmin.  The 
maximum  weight  which  one  pair  of  wheeb  are  usually  aUoved  to 
carry  on  a  first-class  track  b  from  x8  to  ao  tons.    If  a  laxfer 
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-alue  of  the  tractive  force  is  required  than  this  provides  for, 
tamely  from  4  to  5  tons,  the  driving-wheels  are  coupled  to  one 
r  more  pairs  of  heavily  loaded  wheels,  forming  a  class  of  what 
re  called  '*  coupled  engines  "  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  single 
ngine  '*  with  a  single  pair  of  loaded  driving-wheels.  Mechanical 
nergy  may  be  developed  in  bulk  at  a  central  station  conveniently 
ituated  with  regard  to  a  coal-field  or  a  waterfall,  and  after 
ransformation  by  means  of  electric  generators  into  electric 
nergy  it  may  be  transmitted  to  the  locomotive  and  then  by 
acans  of  electric  motors  be  retransformed  into  mechanical 
nergy  at  the  axles  to  which  the  moton  are  applied.  Eve^ 
xle  of  an  electric  locomotive  may  thus  be  subjected  to  a  torque, 
nd  the  large  weight  which  must  be  put  on  one  pair  of  wheels 
1  order  to  secure  sufficient  adhesion  when  all  the  driving  is 
.one  from  one  axle  may  be  distributed  through  as  many  pairs 
f  wheels  as  desired.  In  fact,  there  need  be  no  spedally 
iffcrentiated  locomotive  at  alL  Motors  may  be  applied  to 
very  axle  in  the  train,  and  their  individual  torques  adjusted  to 
alues  suitable  to  the  weights  naturally  carried  by  the  several 
xles.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  ideally  .perfect  from  the 
oint  of  view  of  the  permanent-way  engineer,  because  it  would 
ben  be  possible  to  distribute  the  whole  of  the  load  uniformly 
etween  the  wheels.  This  perfection  of  distribution  is  practi- 
ally  attained  in  present-day  practice  by  the  multiple  control 
/stem  of  operating  an  electric  train,  where  motors  are  applied 
o  a  selected  number  of  axles  in  the  train,  all  of  them  being 
nder  the  perfect  control  of  the  driver. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  methods  is  that 
rhile  the  mechanical  energy  developed  by  a  steam  engine  is  in 
tie  fint  case  applied  directly  to  the  driving-axle  of  the  loco- 
lotivc,  in  the  second  case  it  is  transformed  into  electrical 
nergy,  transmitted  over  relatively  long  distances,  and  retrans- 
>nned  into  mechanical  energy  on  the  driving-axles  of  the  train, 
n  the  first  case  all  the  driving  is  done  on  one  or  at  most  two 
xles,  sufficient  tractive  force  being  obtained  by  coupling  these 
xlcs  when  necessary  to  others  carrying  heavy  loads.  In  the 
econd  case  every  asde  in  the  train  may  be  made  a  driving-axle 
:  desired,  in  which  case  the  locomotive  as  a  separate  machine 
isappears.  In  the  second  case,  however,  there  are  all  the 
>sscs  due  to  transmission  from  the  central  station  to  the  train  to 
e  considered,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  transmitting  apparatus 
^If.  Ultimately  the  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  com- 
lercial  practicability.  For  suburban  traffic  with  a  service  at 
few  minutes'  interval  and  short  distances  between  the  stations 
Icctric  traction  has  proved  itself  to  be  superior  in  many  respects 
>  the  steam  locomotive,  but  for  main  line  traffic  and  long  dis- 
mce  runs  it  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  com- 
lerdally  feasible,  thou^  it  is  known  to  be  practically  possible, 
or  the  methods  of  electric  traction  see  TRAcnoN;  the  remainder 
[  the  present  article  wiU  be  devoted  to  the  steam  locomotive. 

I  3.  General  Efficiency  of  Steam  Locomotive. — One  pound  of  |;ood 
/cUn  coal  properly  burned  in  the  fire-box  of  a  locomotive  yields 
:x}ut  15,000  British  thermal  units  of  heat  at  a  temperature  high 
lough  to  enable  from  50  to  80%  to  flow  across  the  boiler-heating 
irface  to  the  water,  tne  rest  escaping  up  the  chimney  with  the 
irnace  gases.  The  steam  produced  m  consequence  ot  this  heat 
ansference  from  the  furnace  ^  to  the  water  carries  heat  to  the 
blinder,  where  7  to  1 1  %  is  transformed  into  mechanical  energy, 
le  remainder  passing  away  up  the  chimney  with  the  exhaust 
cam.  The  average  value  of  the  product  of  these  percentages, 
imcly  o*6sXo>oo*o-o6  say,  may  be  used  to  investigate  senerally 
ic  working  ol  a  locomotive;  the  actual  value  could  only  be  deter* 
ined  by  escperiment  in  any  particular  case.  With  this  assumfstion, 
06  is  tne  fraction  of  the  heat  ener^  of  the  coal  which  is  utilized 
.  the  engine  cylinders  as  mechanical  work;  that  is  to  say,  of 
le  15.000  B.Th.U.  produced  by  the  combustion  of  i  lb  of  coal, 
),oooXo-o6-'900  only  arc  available  for  tractive  purposes. 
CoaU  vary  much  in  calorific  value,  some  producing  only  I2/X>0 
.Th.U.  per  lb  when  burnt,  whilst  15,500  is  obtained  from  the  best 
icLsh  coals.    Let  E  represent  the  pounds  of  coal  burnt  per  hour 

the  fire-box  of  a  locomotive,  and  let  e  be  the  calorific  value 

B.Th.U.  per  lb;  then  the  mechanical  energy  .available  in  foot- 
>und8  per  hour  is  approximately  0'06  X  778  XEc,  and  this  expressed 

horse-power  units  gives 

,HP„0:o6X228XE£.^ 
•  1,980,000.        ^^ 

"  perfect  eoffbe  "  receiving  and  rejecting  steam  at  .the  same 


temperatures  as  the  actual  eng^  of  the  locomotive,  would  develop 
about  twice  this  ^wer,  say  1400  I.H.P.  This  figure  represents  the 
ideal  but  unattainable  sundard  of  performance.  This  question 
of  the  standard  ei^ne  of  comparison,  and  the  engine  efficiency 
is  considered  in  §  15  below,  and  the  boiler  efficiency  in  (  xi  below. 

The  indicated  horse-power  developed  by  a  cylinder  may  always 
be  ascertained  from  an  indicator  diagram  and  observations  of  the 
speed.  Let  ^  be  the  mean  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  ^- 
culated  from  an  indicator  diaeram  taken  from  a  particular  cylinder 
when  the  speed  of  the  cranlc-shaft  is  fi  revolutions  per  second. 
Also  let/  be  the  len^  of  the  stroke  in  feet  and  let  o  be  the  area  of  one 
cylinder  in  square  mches,  then,  assuming  two  cylinders  of  equal  size, 
LH.P.-2^«/550  (8) 

The  LH.P.  at  any  instant  b  equal  to  the  total  rate  at  which  eneigy 
is  required  to  overcome  the  tractive  resistance  R.  The  hone- 
power  available  at  the  drivine-axle,  conveniently  called  the  brake 
norse-power  is  from  20  to  30%  less  than  the  indicated  horee-power, 
and  the  ratio,  B.H.P./LH.P.-e,  is  called  the  mechanical  efficiency 
of  the  steam  engine.  The  relation  between  the  b.h.p.  and  the 
torque  on  the  driving-axle  is 

550B.H.P.-TJ  (9) 

It  b  usual  with  steam 'locomotives  to  regard  the  renstance  R  as 
including  the  frictional  resistances  between  the  cylinders  and  the 
driving-^e.  so  that  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  expended  in  moving 
the  train  is  expressed  either  by  the  product  RV,  or  by  the  value  01 
the  indicated  horse-power,  the  relation  between  them  wing 

550I.H.P.-RV  (10) 

or  in  terms  of  the  torque 

S50  LH.P.X€-RVs-T«  (11) 

The  individual  factors  of  the  product  RV  may  have  any  value 
consistent  with  equation  fio)  and  with  certain  practical  conditions, 
so  that  for  a  given  value  of  the  LH.P.  R  must-decrease  if  V  increases. 
Thus  if  the  maximum  hone-power  which  a  locomotive  can  devek>p 
is  1000,  the  tractive  resistance  R,  at  60  m.  per  hour  (*>88  ft:  per 
second)  is  R->(ioooXS5o)/88«-6350  lb.  If,  however,  the  speed  is 
reduced  to  i^m.  per  hour  ("as  ft.  per  second)  R  increases  to  25,000  lb. 
Thus  an  engine  working  at  ma^mum  power  may  be  used  to  haul  a 
relatively  light  load  at  a  high  speed  or  a  heavy  load  at  a  slow  speed. 

§  4.  Analysis  of  Train  Resistance.— Tnin  resistance  may  be 
analysed  into  the  following  components: — 

(i)  Journal  friction  and  friction  of  engine  machinery. 

(2)  Wind  resistance. 

(3)  Resistance  due  to  gradients,  represented  by  R«. 

(4)  Resistance  due  to  miscellaneous  causes. 

(5)  Resistance  due  to  acceleration,  represented  by  R» 

(6)  Resbtance  due  to  curves. 

The  sum  of  all  these  components  of  resbtance  a  at  any  instant 
equal  to  the  resbtance  represented  by  R.  At  a  uniform  speed 
on  a  level  straight  road  3,  5  and  6  are  zero.  The  total  resbtance 
b  conveniently  divided  into  two  parts:  (x)  the  resbtance  due 
to  the  vehicles  hauled  by  the  engine,  represented  by  R«;  (a)  the 
resbtance  of  the  engine  and  tender  represented  by  R«.  In  each 
of  these  two  cases  the  resbtance  can  of  course  be  analysed  into 
the  six  components  set  out  in  the  above  Ibt. 

f  5.  Vehicle  Resistance  and  Draw-bar  Pull.— The  power  of  the 
engine  is  applied  to  the  vehicles  through  the  draw-bar.  so  that  the 
draw-bar  pull  is  a  measure  of  the  vehicle  resistance.  The  draw-bar 
pull  for  a  given  load  is  a  function  of  the  speed  of  the  train,  and  numerous 
experiments  have  been  made  to  fina  the  relation  connecting  the 
pull  with  the  speed  under  various  conditions.  The  usual  way  of 
experimenting  is  to  put  a  dynamometer  car  (see  Dtnamombter) 
between  the  engine  and  the'  train.  Thb  car  is  equipped  with 
apparatus  by  means  of  which  a  continuous  record  of  the  draw-bar  pull 
is  obtained  on  a  distance  base;  time  indications  are  also  made  on 
the  diagram  from  which  the  speed  at  any  instant  can  be  deduced. 
The  pull  recorded  on  the  diagram  includes  the  resistances  due  to 
acceleration  and  to  the  gradient  on  which  the  train  b  moving.  It  b 
usual  to  subtract  these  resistances  from  the  observed  pull,  so  as  to 
obuin  the  draw-barpuU  reduced  to  what  it  would  be  at  a  uniform 
speed  on  the  level.  Thb  corrected  pull  b  then  divided  by  the  weight 
of  the  vehicles  hauled,  in  which  must  be  included  the  u-cight  of 
the  dynamometer  car,  and  the  quotient  gives  the  resisunce  per  ton 
of  load  hauled  at  a  certain  uniform  speed  on  a  straight  and  level 
road.  A  series  of  experiments  were  made  by  J.  A.  F.  Aspinall  on 
the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway  to  ascertain  the  resistance  of 
trains  of  bogie  passenger  carriaKcs  of  different  lengths  at  varying 
speeds,  and  the  resulu  are  recorded  in  a  paper,  "  Train  Re«stancc. 
Froc.  Inst.  C.E,  X190X),  voL  147.  Aspinall's  results  are  expressed 
by  the  formula 

where  r,  is  the  resistance  in  pounds  per  ton,  S  U  the  speed  in  miles 
per  hour,  and  L  b  the  length  <rf  the  train  in  feet  measured  over  the 
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cania^  bodies.  The  two  foUowing  anreaaaons  are  given  in  the 
BtdUhn  of  the  International  Railway  Coi^ireM  (vol.  xiL  p.  1275), 
bv  Barbier,  for  aome  experimenta  made  on  the  Northern  nilway 
01  France  with  a  train  of  157  ton*  mean  weight;  they  are  valid 
between  57  and  77  m.  per  hour. — 
.  -^  .  i-65S(l'6iS+; 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Compaiiy  give  the  formulae 

r.-3-36+^  (15) 

and  ^ 

r*»  i*68+0'a34S  for  ipeeds  from  ^7  to  7^  m.  pv  hour.  (16) 
All  the  above  formulae  refer  to  carriage  stock.  The  reastance  of 
goods  wagons  has  not  been  so  systematically  investigated.  In  the 
pa^  above  quoted  Aq>inall  cites  a  case  where  the  resistance  cS  a 
train  cS  empty  wagons  1830  ft.  long  was  18*33  B»  per  ton  at  a  speed 
of  26  m.  per  hour,  and  a  train  of  fim  wagons  1045  ft.  long  gave  oniy 
Q'la  lb  per  ton  at  a  speed  of  39  m.  per  hour.   Tne  resistance  found 


from  the  above  expressions  includes  the  components  i,  2  and  a  of 
I  4.  The  resistance  caused  by  the  wind  is  veiv  variable,  and  in 
extreme  cases  may  double  the  resistance  found  from  the  formulae. 
A  side  wind  causes  excessive  flange  frictioo  on  the  leeward  ade  of 
the  train,  and  increases  the  tractive  resistances  therefore  very 
consider&Uy,  even  though  its  vdocity  be  relativdy  moderate. 
The  curves  corresponding  to  the  above  expressions  are  plotted  in 
fig.  17,  four  values  of  L  beim^  taken  for  formula  (12)  corresponding 
to  trains  of  5,  10, 15  and  20  d<^  carriages. 

The  resistance  at  starting  is  greater  than  the  running  resistance 
at  moderate  speeds.  From  Aiq>inall's  experiments  it  appears  to 
be  about  17  B>  per  ton,  and  this  value  is  plotted  on  the  diagram. 

The  resistance  to  motion  round  a  curve  has  not  been  so  systematic- 
ally  studied  that  any  definite  rule  can  be  formulated  applicable  to 
all  classes  of  rolling  stock  and  all  radii  of  curvesi  A  general  result 
could  not  be  obtained,  even  from  a  large  number  ofcxperiments, 
because  the  resistance  round  curves  depoids  upon  so  many  variable 
factors.  In  some  cases  the  ^uge  is  laid  a  little  wido-  than  the 
standard,  and  there  are  varying  amounts  of  superelevation  of  the 
outer  rail;  but  the  roost  formidable  factor  in  the  production  of  re- 
sistance is  the  guard-ran,  which  is  sometimes  put  in  with  the  object 
of  guiding  the  wheel  which  runs  on  the  Inner  rail  of  the  curve  on 
the  inside  of  the  flange. 

Eaistem 

™otive      _       .  _ .  ,  ,,,. 

that  the  engine  resistance  was  about  35%  of  the  total  resistance, 
nnd  in  the  train-resistance  experiments  on  the  Lancashire  & 
Yorkshire  railway  quoted  above  the  engine  resistance  was  also 
about  35  %  of  the  total  resistance,  thus  confirming  the  North-Eastem 
railway  results.     Barbier  Qoc,  eiL)  gives  as  the  formula  for  the 


r.-8-5i-|-3*24S(i-6iS-|-3o)/iooo  (17) 

where  Sis  the  speed  in  miles  per  hour.  This  formula  fa  valM  between 
s|>eeds  of  37  and  77  m.  pa  hour,  and  was  obtained  in  connexion 
with  the  ex|>eriments  previously  quoted  on  the  Northern  railway 
of  France  with  an  engine  and  tender  weighing  about  83  tons. 
Barbier's  formula  is  plotted  in  fig.  17,  tos;ether  with  a  curve  expressing 
generally  the  results  of  some  eany  emenments  on  the  Great  Western 
railway  carried  out  by  Sir  D.  Gooch.  The  extension  of  the  Barbier 
curve  beyond  the  above  limits  in  fig.  17  gives. values  which  must  be 
regarded  as  only  very  approximate. 


Fko.17. 
§  7.  Sale  ai  wkkh  work  is  done  agaitul  (he  rtsisUmces  gmra  hy 
ike  curves  in  fig.  17. — ^When  the  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender  aod 


the  weight  of  the  vehicles  are  respectively  ;;iven.  the  rate  at  width 
work  must  be  done  in  the  engine  cylinders  m  order  to  maimaia  the 
train  in  motion  at  a  stated  Qpeed  can  be  computed  by  tbe  akl  of 
the  curves  plotted  in  fig.  17.  Thus  let  an  engine  and  ccBder  wdgfeB^ 
80  tons  haul  vehklcs  weighing  200  tons  at  a  unifonn  speed  on  the 
levd  of  40  m.  per  hour.  As  given  by  the  Barbier  corves  in  fiz.  17. 
the  engine  resistance  at  40  m.  per  hour  is  20  lb  per  too,  sad  1' 
vehicle  resistance  8*5  lb  per  ton  at  the  same  qwed.    " 

Engine  resistance,  R.*  80X20  Mifioo  lb 

Vehkrie  resistance,  R»-aooX8-ST70o ». 

Tram  resistance,    R  »  3300  „ 

The  speed.  40  m.  per  hour,  is  equal  to  58*6  ft.  1 
the  rate  of  working  in  foot-pouods  per  seconcf  is  3400X5^'^  i 
whkh   I.H.P.*(330OX58*6)/55Oa3)(4.     This  is  the  hone-pa 
therefore,  which  must  be  developed  in  the  cylinders  to  mais 
the  train  in  motion  at  a  uniform  speed  of  40  m.  per  hoar  on  a  level 
straight  road  with  the  values  of  the  resistances  a 
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§8.  Raie  at  vthkh  work  is  done,agfiitui  a  gradieoL- 

'feethori 


measured  either  by  stating  the  number  of  1 
in  whkh  the  vertical  rise  is  X  ft,  or  by  the  vertical  rise  in  100 
measured  horiaontally  expressed  as  a  percenta^  or  by  the  onnd 
of  feet  rising  vertically  in  a  mile.  Thus  a  gradKut  of  I  in  300  is  1 
same  as  a  &Jf  per  cent.  ^;rade  or  a  rise  of  26*4  ft.  per  mile.  The 
difference  between  the  hcMuontal  distance  and  the  distance  OMassfcd 
along  the  rail  u  80  small  that  it  is  negligible  in  all  practical  cakida- 
tions.  Hence  if  a  train  is  travelling  up  the  gradient  at  a  speed  of 
V  ft.  per  second,  the  vertical  rise  per  second  is  V/G  ft.  If  W|  is 
the  weight  of  the  train  in  pounds,  the  rate  of  voridqg  agaiast  the 
gradient  expressed  in  horse-power  units  is 

H.P.-WiV/55oa  (iQ 

Assuming  the  data  of  the  prenous  section,  and  in  additifaa  that 
the  train  is  required  to  maintain  a  speed  of  40  m.  per  hour  ip  a 
gradient  of  I  in  300,  the  extra  horae-power  required  will  be 


This  must  be  exerted  in  addition  to  the  I 
the  previous  section,  so  that  the  total  iad 
must  be  developed  in  the  cylinders  is  now  354+2230577.  If  the 
train  is  running  down  a  gradient  this  horse-power  is  tbe  late  at 
wliich  gravity  is  working  on  the  train,  so  that  with  tbe  data  of  de 
previous  section,  on  the  assumption  that  the  train  ia  nmang  damn 
a  gradient  of  i  in  300,  the  horse-power  required  to  maiamm  the 
speed  would  be  35^—223-131. 

§  9. — Rate  at  which  work  is  done  againsi  accdenOiam. — ^If  Wi  ii 
the  weight  of  the  train  in  pounds  and  a  the  acceleratiott  in  ieet  pff 
second,  the  force  required  to  produce  the  accekratjaii  ia 

Aw,a/«.  (19) 

And  if  V  is  the  average  speed  during  the  chaiwe  of  vdocky  wafBed 
by  thq  uniform  accelerauon  a,  the  rate  at  which  vock  ia  doae  by 
this  force  is 

/V-WiVfl/g  (»} 

or  in  horse-power  ttOtti 

lLP.-WiVa/5Soc.  (21) 

Assuming  the  data  of  I  7,  suppose  the  tx^n  to  change  its  wpad 
from  40  to  41  m.  per  hour  m  13  seconds.  The  average  aocelenziDa 
in  feet  per  second  is  measured  by  the  fraction 

Change  of  speed  in  feet  P^''^^J^'f>-07—SS'S_^ 
Timie  occupied  in  the  diaoge  "         13        *«>*«>3» 
Therefore  the  horse-power  which  must  be  devdoped  ia  dKcyfiaden 
to  effect  this  change  of  speed  is  from  (21) 

^j,     a8oX22yXoii3X» 

550X32              *** 
Tbe  rate  of  working  is  negative  when  the  train  is  letaided;  far 
instance,  if  the  train  had  chaiwed  its  need  from  41  ^- — 


though  in  some  systems  of  doctric  driving  some  ot  the  eser|v 
stored-in  the  train  may  be  returned  to  the  central  —^fitpw  chaiBf 
retardation.  The  principal  condition  operating  ia  the  dean  a 
locomotives  intended  for  local  services  with  frequent  aiops  a  the 
degree  of  acceleration  required,  the  aim  of  the  dcsigaer  beia;  ta 
produce  an  engine  which  shall  be  able  to  bring  the  train  to  itsjmirBrr 
speed  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  For  example,  auppuse  it  is 
required  to  start  a  train  weighing  200  tons  from  rest  aad  faring  it 
to  a  speed  of  30  m.  per  hour  in  30  seconds.  The  weigfat  of  tbe 
engine  may  be  assumed  in  advance  to  be  80  tons.  The  aocckfatki^ 
a,  whk:h  may  be  supposed  uniform,  is  1-46^  Tbe  average  vckdtr 
•is  15  m.  per  hour,  which  is  equal  to  22  ft.  per  seoood;  theiefeie 
the  tntctive  force  required  is,  from  (19), 

(280X2240X1  465)/32- 28,720  Ibw 
and  the  corresponding  horse-power  which  must  be  devdoped  ia  Ae 
cylinders  is,  from  (20;, /V/5«o,  and  this  is  with  /  and  V  equal  to  tbe 
above  values,  11^9.    To  obtain  the  tractive  force  the  we^  oa 
the  coupled  wheeu  must  be  about  five  times  this  amouat— chat  ia. 
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4  tons;  and  to  obtain  the  borBe-power  the  boiler  vxU  be  one  of  the 
irgest  that  can  be  built  to  the  construction  gauge.  After  aocelera- 
ion  to  the  journey  sfXied  of  30  m.  per  hour  the  horse-power  required 
\  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  tfakt  required  for  acceleration  alone. 
§  10.  General  expression  for  Mai  rate  of  worktng.-^Addiag  the 
arious  rates  of  working  together 

^^^I II  r  ^(W>r.+W^0V^224oWV^auoWVa      . 

550    *"*'^'  550  550G  550f  ^'' 

rhere  W«  is  weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  tons,  W»  the  weight  of 
chicles  in  tons,  W  the  weight  of  train  in  tons*W«+W«,  f«  and 
»  the  respective  engine  and  vehicle  resistances  taken  from  the 
urves  6g.  17  at  a  speed  corresponding  to  the  average  speed  during 
lie  acceleration  a,  C  the  gradient,  g  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity, 
nd  V  the  velocity  of  the  train  in  feet  per  second.  In  thb  expression 
:  is  assumed  that  the  acceleration  is  unifOTm,  and  this  assumption 
I  sufficiently  accurate  for  any  practical  purpose  to  which  the  above 
irmula  would  be  applied  in  the  ordinary  working  of  a  locomotive. 
[  a  is  variable,  then  the  formula  must  be  applied  tn  a  series  of  steps, 
ach  step  corresponding  to  a  time  interval  over  which  the  accelera- 
ion  may  be  assumed  uniform. 
Dividing  through  by  V  and  multiplying  through  by  550. 
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For  instance,  an  en^e  having  a  grate  area  of  30  sq.  ft.  and 
boming  xoo  lb  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour  wotild 

Table  XX 


C23) 
n  expression  gtvinff  the  value  of  R  the  total  tractive  icwstance.  If 
lie  draw-bar  pull  is  known  to  be  R«,  then  applying  the  same  principles 

>  the  vehicle  alone  which  above  are  apphed  to  the  whole  train, 

total  dr...barpun-W<.*?2^'-.»-2*^.  <m) 

his  expression  may  be  used  to  find  r«  when  the  total  draw-bar 
uU  is  observed  as  well  as  the  speed,  the  changes  of  «f  ced  and  the 
radient.  The  speed  held  to  correspond  with  the  resistance  must 
e  the  mean  speed  during  the  chanse  of  speed.  The  best  way  of 
educing  f*  is  to  select  portions  of  the  dynamometer  record  where 
le  speed  is  constant.  Then  a  disappears  from  all  the  above 
Kpressions.  These  expresaons  indicate  what  frequent  changes 
1  the  power  are  rejquircd  as  the  train  pursues  its  journey  up  and 
own  gradients,  against  wind  resistance,  journal  friction  ana  perhaps 
ic  resistance  of  a  badly  laid  track;  and  show  how  both  tne 
otential  energy  and  kinetic  energy  of  the  train  are  continually 
iian^ng:  the  first  from  a  change  m  vertical  position  due  to  the 
radients,  the  second  from  changes  in  speed.  These  considerations  also 
idicate  what  a  difficult  matter  it  is  to  find  the  exact  rate  of  working 
zainst  the  resistances,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  conditions 
hich  eliminate  the  effect  both  of  the  gradient  and  of  acceleration. 
S  II.  The  Boiler. — Maximum  Poioer. — ^The  maximum  power 
hich  can  be  developed  by  a  locomotive  depends  upon  the 
laximum  rate  of  fuel  combustion  which  can  be  maintained 
er  square  foot  of  grate.  This  maximum  rate  depends  upon 
ie  kind  of  coal  used,  whether  small,  friable,  bituminous  or 
ard,  upon  the  thickness  of  the  fire,  and  upon  the  correct 
esign  and  setting  of  the  blast-pipe.  A  limit  is  reached  to  the 
ite  of  combustion  when  the  draught  becomes  strong  enough  to 
iny  heavy  lighted  sparks  through  the  tubes  and  chimney, 
bis,  besides  r^ucing  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace,  introduces 
le  danger  of  fire  to  crops  and  buildings  near  the  line.  The 
laximimi  rate  of  combustion  may  be  as  much  as  150  lb  of  coal 
er  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  and  in  exceptional  cases  even  a 
reatcr  rate  than  this  has  been  maintained.    It  is  not  economical 

>  force  the  boiler  to  work  at  too  high  a  rate,  because  it  has  been 
ractically  demonstrated  that  the  boiler  efficiency  decreases  after 

certain  point,  as  the  rate  of  combustion  increases.  A  few 
cperimental  results  are  set  forth  in  Table  XX.,  from  which  it 
ill  be  seen  that  with  a  relatively  low  rate  of  combustion,  a  rate 
hich  denotes  very  light  service,  namely  28  tt>  of  coal  per  square 
K>t  of  grate  per  hour,  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  is  82%,  yrhlch 

as  good  a  result  as  can  be  obtained  with  the  best  class  of 
ationaiy  boiler  or  marine  boiler  even  when  using  economizers. 
The  first  group  consists  of  experiments  sdected  from  the  records 
:  a  large  number  made  on  the  boiler  of  the  locomotive  belonging 

>  the  Purdue  University,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 

The  second  group  con«sts  of  experiments  made  on  a  boiler  be- 
nging  to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company.  The  first  one  of  the 
'oup  was  made  on  the  boiler  fixed  in  the  locomotive  yard  at  Strat- 


»rd,  and  the  two  remaining  experiments  of  the  group  were  made 
hile  the  engine  was  workine  a  train  between  London  and  March. 
The  third  group  consists  ot  experiments  selected  from  the  records 
'  a  series  of  trials  made  on  the  London  &  South- Westa-n  railway 
ith  an  express  locomotive. 

$12.  Draughl,— One  pound  of  coal  requires  about  20  Ibof  air  for 
s  proper  combustion  in  the  fire-box  of  a  locomotive,  though  this 
uantity  of  air  diminishes  as  the  rate  of  combustion  increases. 
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require  that  60,000  lb  of  air  should  be  drawn  through  the 
funiace  per  hour  in  order  to  bum  the  coaL  This  large  quantity 
of  air  is  forced  through  the  furnace  by  means  of  the  difference 
of  pressure  established  between  the  external  atmo^heric 
pressure  in  the  ash-pan  and  the  pressure  in  the  smoke-boz. 


Fig.  x8.~Sffloke-box«  L.  ft  N.W.R.  four-coupled  6  ft.  6  iiu 
passenger  engme. 

The  exhaust  steam  passing  from  the  engine  through  the  blast 
pipe  and  the  chimney  pioducee  a  dininutloD  of  pressure,  or 
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partial  vacuum,  in  the  smoke-box  roughly  proportional  to  the 
weight  of  steam  discharged  per  unit  of  time.  The  difference  of 
pressure  between  the  outside  air  and  the  smoke-box  gases  may 
be  measured  by  the  difference  of  the  water  levels  in  the  limbs 
of  a  U  tube,  one  limb  being  in  communication  with  the  smoke- 
box,  the  other  with  the  atmosphere.  The  difference  of  levels 
varies  from  i  to  as  much  as  xo  in.  in  extreme  cases.  The 
draught-  corresponding  to  the  smallest  rate  of  combustion 
shown  in  Table  XX.  in  Professor  Goss's  experiments,  was  1*73 
in.  of  water,  and  for  the  highest  rate,  namely  181,  7'48  in.  of 
water.  To  get  the  best  effect  the  area  of  the  blast-nozzle  must 
be  properly  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  cylinders  and  be 
properly  set  with  regard  to  the  base  of  the  chimney.  The  best 
proportions  are  foimd  by  trial  in  all  cases. 

Figs.  18  and  19  show  two  smoke-boxes  typical  of  English  practice. 
Fig.  18  is  the  smoke-box  of  the  6  ft.  6  in.  six-coupled  express  passenger 
engiincs  designed  by  G.  Whale  for  the  London  &  North-Western 
Railwav  Company  m  1904,  and  fig.  i^  shows  the  box  of  the  four- 
coupled  express  passenger  engine  designed  by  J.  Holden  for  the 


Flo.  19. — ^Smoke-box  and  Spark  Arrester,  G.E.R.  four-coupled 
express  engine. 

Great  Eastern  Railway  Company.    In  the  case  of  the  London  & 
North-Wcstem  engine  (fig.  18),  the  blast-pipe  orifice  B  is  placed 
at  about  the  centre  of  the  boiler  barrel,  and  the  exhaust  steam  is 
discharged  straight  into  the  trumpet-shaped  end  of  the  chimney, 
which  is  continued  down  inside  the  smoke-box.    In  fig.  19  the  blast 
orifice  B  is  set  much  lower,  and  the  steam 
is  discharged  through  a  frustum  of  a  cone 
set  in  the  upper  part  of  the  smoke-box 
into  the  short  chimney.    Fig.  30  shows 
the  standard  proportions  recommended 
by  the  committee  of  the  Railway  Mas- 
ter Mechanics'  Association  on  Exhaust 
Pipes  and  Steam  Passages  {Proc.Amer. 
Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Assoc.,  1906). 
*  According  to  the  Report,  for  the  best 
results  both  H  and  h  should  be  made 
as  great  as  practicable,  and  then  d» 
o-2iu-H>'i6A,  6 -2d  or  O'SD,  P-0-32D. 
^■>o*a2D,  L-o>6D  or  o-^D,  but  not  of 
intermediate  values.     This  last  relation 
Fio.  30.— Smoke-box,    is,  however,  not  well  established.     For 
American  Railway    much    detailed     information    regarding 
Master  Mechanics'    American  smoke-box  practice,  reierence 
Association.  may  be  made  to  Locomotive  Sparks,  by 

Professor  W.  F.  M.  Goss  (London,  1902). 
The  arrangements  for  arresting  sparks  in  American  practice 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  somewhat  elaborate.    In 


English  practice  where  a  spark-arrester  is  put  in  it  oaoOj 
takes  the  form  of  a  wire-netting  dividing  the  smoke-box  bcd- 
zontally  into  two  parts  at  a  level  just  above  the  tc^  row  d 
tubes,  or  arranged  to  form  a  continuous  connexion  between  the 
blast-pipe  and  the  chimney. 

Fig.  19  illustrates  an  arrangement  designed  by  J.  Holden.  Tk 
heavy  sparks  are  projected  from  the  tubes  in  straight  lines  and  arc 
caugfit  by  the  louvres  L,  L,  L,  and  by  them  d^ected  dowc«ard»  to 
the  Dottom  of  the  smoke-box,  where  they  collect  in  a  heap  ia  t^ 
soacc  D  round  a  tube  which  is  essentially  an  ejector.  At  every 
blast  a  small  quantity  of  steam  is  caught  by  the  orifice  O  and  fed  u 
the  ejectors,  one  on  each  side,  with  the  result  that  the  ashes  art 
blown  out  into  the  receptacles  on  each  «de  oi  the  engine,  one  d 
which  is  shown  at  E.  The  louvres  /,  /.  /  are  placed  to  shieid  xk 
central  region  occupied  by  the  blast-fnpe. 

As  the  indicated  horse-power  of  the  engine  increases,  the 
weight  of  steam  discharged  increases,  and  the  smoke-bcz 
vacuum  is  increased,  thereby  causing  more  air  to  flow  throusk 
the  furnace  and  increasing  the  rate  of  combustion.  Thus  the 
demand  for  more  steam  is  automatically  responded  to  by  the 
boiler.  It  is  this  close  automatic  interdependence  of  ez^be 
and  boiler  which  makes  the  locomotive  so  extraordinarily  vdl 
suited  for  the  purpose  of  locomotive  traction. 

§  13.  The  Steam  Engine. — ^The  steam  engine  of  a  locGDotife 
has  the  general  characteristics  of  a  double-acting  non-condensing 
engine  (see  Steam  Engike).  Distribution  of  steam  b  effected 
by  a  slide  valve,  sometimes  fitted  with  a  balancing  device,  aad 
sometimes  formed  into  a  piston  valve.  All  types  of  valves  ut 
with  few  exceptions  operated  by  a  link  motion,  generally  ol  the 
Stephenson  type,  occasionally  of  the  Allan  type  or  the  Gooi± 
type,  or  with  some  form  of  radial  gear  as  the  Joy  gear  or  the 
Wahchaert  gear,  though  the  latter  gear  has  characteristics  vhkh 
ally  it  with  the  link  motions.  The  Stephenson  link  naotjoa  is 
used  almost  universally  in  England  and  America,  but  it  has 
gradually  been  displaced  by  the  Walschaert  gear  on  the  cra>- 
tinent  of  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  in  England  by  the  Jojr 
gear.  The  gencial  characteristics  of  the  distribution  ejected 
by  these  gears  are  similar.  Each  of  them,  besides  bdcg  a 
reversing  gear,  is  an  expansion  gear  both  in  forward  and  htci- 
ward  running.  The  lead  is  variable  in  the  Stephenson  hsi 
motion,  whilst  in  the  Walschaert  and  the  Joy  gears  it  b  cco- 
stant.  Illustrations  of  these  gears  are  given  in  the  artioe 
Steam  Engine,  and  the  complete  distribution  of  steam  fcr 
both  forward  and  backward  running  is  worked  out  for  a  typicsi 
example  of  each  of  them  in  Valves  and  Valve  Gear  MecliCMism 
by  W.  E.  Dalby  (London,  1906). 

§  14.  Cylinder  Dimensions. — Adhesion. — Tracthe  Fetce.—\ 
locomotive  must  be  designed  to  fulfil  two  conditions.  Ftm, 
it  must  be  able  to  exert  a  tractive  force  stifficient  to  start  the 
train  under  the  worst  conditions  possible  on  the  raOway  ovtr 
which  it  is  to  operate — for  instance,  when  the  train  is  stopped  bj 
signal  on  a  rising  gradient  where  the  track  is  curved  and  fitted 
with  a  guard-rail.  Secondly,  it  must  be  able  to  maintain  the  tna 
at  a  given  speed  against  the  total  resistances  of  the  levd  cr 
up  a  gradient  of  given  inclination.  These  conditi<»ks  are  to  t 
certain  extent  mutually  antagonistic,  since  an  engine  designed 
to  satisfy  either  condition  independently  of  the  other  wouU  be 
a  different  engine  from  that  designed  to  make  the  best  coe- 
promise  between  them. 

Equation  (3),  S  i  expresses  the  fundamental  condition  whkJi 
must  be  satisfied  when  a  locomotive  is  starting  a  train.  T^ 
torque  exerted  on  the  driving-axle  by  the  steam  engine  just  at 
starting  may  be  that  due  to  the  full  boiler  pressure  acting  in  ibe 
cylinders,  but  usually  the  weight  on  the  coupled  wheeb  b  hardlj 
sufiSdent  to  enable  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  full  boGer 
presstire,  and  it  has  to  be  throttled  down  by  the  regulator  to 
prevent  slipping.  Sand,  driven  between  the  wheel  and  the  n3 
by  a  steam  jet,  used  just  at  starting,  increases  the  adhesioa 
beyond  the  normal  value  and  enables  a  larger  pressure  to  be 
exerted  on  the  piston  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  IMsa 
the  train  is  started  and  b  moving  slowly,  the  torque  acting  oa 
the  driving-axle  may  be  esHmated  as  that  due  to  about  85!,  ci 
the  full  boiler  pressure  acting  in  the  cyUnden.    The  tovqae 
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due  to  the  two  cylinders  is  variable  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  expansion  in  the  cylinders  and 
the  speed.  The  form  of  the  torque  curve,  or  crank  effort  curve, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  discussed  in  the  article  Steam 
Engine,  and  the  torque  curve  corresponding  to  actual  indicator 
diagrams  taken  from  an  express  passenger  engine  travelling  at 
a  speed  of  65  m.  per  hour  is  given  in  The  Balancing  oj  Engines  by 
W.  £.  Dalby  (London,  1906). 

The  plotting  of  the  torque  curve  is  laborious,  but  the  avera^ 
tortiue  acting,  which  is^  all  that  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article,  can  m  found  quite  simply,  thus: — Let  ^ be  the  mean  effective 
pressure  actine  in  one  cylinder,  a,  the  area  of  the  cylinder,  and  /, 
the  stroke.  Then  the  work  done  during  one  revolution  of  the  crank 
is  2pla  jiCT  cylinder.  Assuming  that  the  mean  pressure  in  the 
Dthcr  cylinder  is  also  ^,  the  total  work  done  per  revolution  is  4p/a. 
I  f  T  is  the  mean  torque,  the  work  done  on  the  crank-axle  per  revolu- 
tion is  3S-T.     Hence  assuming  the  mechanical  eihciency  of  the 

engine  to  bee.  and  substitutingji*  for  the  area  a, 

so  that 

But  from  {  i,T»|DF; 

therefore  ¥^p^UIX>  (25) 

F  in  this  expression  is  twice  the  average  magnitude  of  the  equal  and 
Dpposite  forces  constituting  the  couple  for  one  driving-wheel  illus- 
trated in  fig.  16,  one  force  of  which  acts  to  propel  the  train  whilst 
t  he  other  is  the  value  of  the  tangential  frictional  resistance  between 
the  wheel  and  the  rail.  This  force  F  must  not  exceed  the  value  /iW 
3r  slipping  will  take  place.  Hence,  if  P  is  the  maximum  value  of 
:he  mean  effective  pressure  corresponding  to  about  85%  of  the 
x>ilcr  pressure, 

MW-pdJUfD  .        (26) 

s  an  expression  giving  a  relation  between  the  total  weight  on  the 
roupled  wheels,  their  diameters  and  the  size  of  the  cylinder.  The 
magnitude  of  F  when  p  and  «  are  put  each  equal  to  unity,  is  usually 
railed  the  tractive  force  of  the  locomotive  per  pound  of  mean  effective 
:)ressurc  in  the  cylinders.  If  p  is  the  mean  pressure  at  any  speed 
he  total  tractive  force  which  the  engine  is  exerting  b  given  by 
equation  (25)  above.  The  value  of  «  is  variable,  but  is  between 
7  and  '8,  and  for  approximate  calculations  may  be  taken  equal  to 
jnity.    In  the  following  examples  the  value  will  be  assumed  unity. 

These  relations  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example.  Let  an  engine 
lavc  two  cylinders  each  19  in.  diameter  and  26  in.  stroke.  Let 
he  boiler  pressure  be  175  lb  per  square  inch.  Taking  85%  of  this, 
he  maximum  mean  effective  pressure  would  be  149  lb  per  square 
nch.  Further,  let  the  diameter  of  the  driving-wheels  be  6  ft.  3  in. 
Then  the  tractive  force  is,  from  (25), 

(149 X 19* X3-i66)/6-35 -  i8,6oon> - 8-3  tons. 
Assuming  that  the  frictional  resistance  at  the  rails  is  given  by  \  the 
icight  on  the  wheels,  the  total  weight  on  the  driving-wheels  necessary 
o  secure  sufficient  adhesion  to  prevent  slipping  must  be  at  least 
'•3X5=^1-5  tons.  This  would  be  distributed  between  three  coupled 
xlcs  giving  an  average  of  1-38  tons  per  axle,  though  the  distnbu- 
ion  mieht  not  in  practice  be  uniform,  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
/eight  falling  on  the  driving-axle.  If  the  starting  resistance  of 
he  whole  train  be  estimated  at  16  lb  per  ton,  this  engine  would  be 
blc  to  start  i-i6a  tons  on  the  level,  or  about  400  tons  on  a  gradient 
f  I  in  75.  both  these  figures  including  the  weight  of  the  engine  and 
endcr,  which  would  be  about  lOO  tons. 

The  engine  can  only  exert  this  large  tractive  force  so  long  as  the 
lean  pressure  is  maintained  at  149  lb  per  square  inch.  This  high 
uan  pressure  cannot  be  maintained  for  long,  because  as  the  spe^ 
icrcases  the  demand  for  steam  per  unit  of  time  increases,  so  that 
ut-ofi  must  take  place  earlier  and  earlier  in  the  stroke,  the  limiting 
tcady  speed  being  attained  when  the  rate  at  which  steam  is  supplied 
3  the  cylinders  is  adjusted  by  the  cut-off  to  be  equal  to  the  nuiximum 
\te  at  which  the  boiler  can  produce  steam,  which  depends  upon 
tie  maximum  rate  at  which  coal  can  be  burnt  per  square  foot  of 
rate.  If  C  is  the  number  of  pounds  of  coal  burnt  per  square  foot 
f  grate  per  hour,  the  calorific  value  of  which  is  c  B.Tn.U.  per  pound, 
he  maximum  indicated  horse-power  is  given  by  the  expression 

here  A  is  the  area  of  the  grate  in  square  feet,  and  q  is  the  combined 
Ikicncy  of  the  engine  and  boiler.  With  the  data  of  the  previous 
cample,  and  assuming  in  addition  that  the  grate  area  is  24  sq.  ft., 
lat  the  rate  of  combustion  is  150  lb  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate 
er  hour,  that  the  calorific  value  is  14000^  and  finally^  that  ij— o-o6, 
le  maximum  indicated  horse-power  which  the  engine  might  be 
tpected  to  develop  would  be  o-o6  X 1 50  X 1 4000 X 24X778/1980000 
=  iiQO.  corresponding  to  a  mean  effective  pressure  in  the  cylinders 
f  59  5  lb  per  square  inch. 

Assuming  that  the  train  is  required  to  run  at  a  speed  of  60  m. 
tr  hour,  that  is  88  ft.  per  secontl,  the  total  resistance  R,  whkh  the 
iginc  can  overcome  at  this  speed,  is  by  equation  (10) 
R  -  (i  i9oX55o)/88 -7-400  lb. 


Thus  although  at  a  slow  speed  the  engine  can  exert  a  tractive  force 
of  18.600  lb,  at  60  m.  per  hour,  the  tractive  force  falls  to  7400  lb, 
and  this  cannot  be  increased  except  by  increasing  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion (neglecting  any  small  changes  due  to  a  change  in  the 
efficiency  q).  Knowing  the  magnitude  of  R,  the  draw-bar  pull, 
and  hence  the  weight  <m  vehicle  the  engine  can  haul  at  this  speed, 
can  be  estimated  if  the  resistances  are  known.  Using  the  curves 
of  fig.  17  it  will  be  found  that  at  60  m.  per  hour  the  resistance  of 
the  engine  and  tender  is  33  lb  per  ton,  and  the  resistance  of  a  train 
of  bogie  coaches  about  14  lb  per  ton.  Hence  if  W  is  the  weight  of 
the  vehicles  in  tons,  and  the  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender  be 
taken  at  100  tons,  the  value  of  W  can  be  found  from  the  equation 
I  aW +3300  "7440,  from  which  W-296  tons.  This  is  the  load 
which  the  engine  would  take  in  ordinary  weather.  With  exception- 
ally bad  weather  the  load  would  have  to  be  reduced  or  two  engines 
would  have  to  be  employed,  or  an  exceptionally  high  rate  of  com- 
bustion would  have  to  be  maintained  in  the  fire-box. 

It  will  be  teen  at  once  that  with  a  tractive  force  of  7400  lb  a 
weight  of  37,000  lb  ("  16-5  tons)  would  be  enough  to  secure  sufficient 
adhesion,  and  this  could  oe  easily  carried  on  one  axle.  Hence  for 
a  level  road  the  above  load  could  be  hauled  at  60  m.  per  hour  with 
a  "  single  "  engine.  When  the  road  leads  the  train  up  an  incline, 
however,  the  tractive  force  must  be  increased,  so  that  the  need  for 
coupled  wheels  soon  arises  if  the  road  is  at  all  a  heavy  one. 

$1$.  Engine  Efficiency.  Combined  Engine  and  Boiler 
Efficiency. — ^The  combined  engine  and  boiler  efficiency  has 
hitherto  been  taken  to  be  o-o6;  actual  values  of  the  boiler 
efficiencies  are  given  in  Table  XX.  Engine  efficiency  depends 
upon  many  variable  factors,  such  as  the  cut-off,  the  piston 
speed,  the  initial  temperature  of  the  steam,  the  final  tem- 
perature of  the  steam,  the  quality  of  the  steam,  the  sizes  of 
the  steam-pipes,  ports  and  passages,  the  arrangement  of  the 
cylinders  and  its  effect  on  condensation,  the  mechanical  per- 
fection of  the  steam-distributing  gear,  the  tightness  of  the 
piston,  &c.  A  few  values  of  the  thermal  efficiency  obtained 
from  experiments  are  given  in  Table  XXI.  in  the  second  colunui, 
the  first  column  being  added  to  give  some  idea  of  the  rate  at 
which  the  engine  was  working  when  the  data  from  which  the 
efficiency  has  been  deduced  were  observed.  The  corresponding 
boiler  efficiencies  are  given  in  the  third  column  of  the  table, 
when  they  are  known,  and  the  combined  efficiencies  in  the 
fourth  column.  The  figures  in  this  column  indicate  that  o*o6 
is  a  good  average  value  to  work  with. 
Table  XXI 
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1898). 

It  is  instructive  to  inquire  into  the  limiting  efficiency  of  an 
engine  consistent  with  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  workings 
because  in  no  case  can  the  efficiency  of  a  steam-engine  exceed 
a  certain  value  which  depends  upon  the  temperatures  at  whicb 
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it  receives  and  rejecu  heat.  Thus  a  standard  of  comparison 
for  every  individual  engine  may  be  obtained  with  which  to 
compare  its  actual  performance.  The  standard  of  comparison 
generally  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  obtained  by  calculating 
the  efficiency  of  an  engine  working  according  to  the  Rankine 
cycle.  That  is  to  say,  expansion  is  adiabatic  and  is  continued 
down  to  the  backpressure  which  in  a  non-condensing  engine 
is  14*7  lb  per  square  inch,  since  any  back  pressure  above  this 
amount  is  an  imperfection  which  belongs  to  the  actual  engine. 
The  back  pressure  is  supposed  to  be  uniform,  and  there  is  no 
compression. 

Fig.  21  shows  the  pressure-volume  dia^m  of  the  Rankine  cycle 
for  one  pound  of  steam  where  the  initial  pressure  is  175  lb  per 

square  inch  by  the 
gauge,  equivalent 
to  190  lb  per  square 
inch  absolute.  In 
no  case  could  an 
engine  receiving 
steam  at  the  tem- 
perature corre- 
sponding to  this 
pressure  and  reject- 
ing heat  at  212*  F. 
convert  more  heat 
into  work  than  b 
represented  by  the  area  of  this  diagram.  The  area  of  the  diagram 
may  be  measured,  but  it  is  usually  more  convenient  to  calculate  the 
number  of  B.Th.U.  which  the  area  represents  from  the  following 
formula,  which  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  absolute  temperature  li 
of  the  steam  at  the  steam-pipe,  and  the  temperature  Tt— 46i*-{-aia* 
"673*  absolute  corresponding  to  the  back  pressure: — 

Maximum  available  work  J  _TT_rr.  _»p  \  /.  _i  L|^  _»p  1^.  Tj 
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the  pressure  in  the  steam-pipe  being  167  lb  per  square  inch.  From  the 
diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  the  corre^nding  efficiency  of  the  ideal 
engine  is  about  o*  18.  The  efficiency  ratio  is  ih«efore  o- 1  i/o- 18  «o~6i. 
That  is  to  say,  the  engine  actually  utilized  61  %  of  the  enei^  m  hkh 
it  was  possible  to  utilize  by  means  of  a  perfect  engine  woriang  vith 
the  same  initial  pressure  against  a  back  pressure  equal  to  the 
atmosphere.  Lines  representing  efficiency  ratios  of  0-6,  0-5  aod 
0-4  are  plotted  on  the  diagram,  so  that  the  efficiency  ratios  corre- 
sponding to  the  various  experiments  plotted  may  be  readily  read 
off.  The  initial  temperature  of  the  standard  ei^ne  of  comparboa 
must  be  the  temperature  of  the  steam  taken  in  the  steam-pipe. 
For  further  information  regarding  the  standard  engine  of  comparboa 
see  the  article  Steam  Engine  and  also  the  "  Report  of  the  Ccumniiiee 
on  the  Thermal  Efficiency  of  Steam  Engines."  Proc.  Inst.  C£.  (189S). 
I  16.  Piston  Speed. — ^The  expression  for  the  indicated  borse-pcmtr 
may  be  written 

LH.P.-/W/550  {27) 

where  V  is  the  average  piston  speed  in  feet  per  second.  For  a  suud 
value  of  the  boiler  pressure  and  the  cut-off  the  mean  pressure  p 
is  a  function  of  the  piston  speed  v.  For  the  few  cases  where  (Uu 
are  available— data,  however,  belonging  to  engines  representing 
standard  practice  in  their  construction  and  in  the  design  01  cyUoden 
and  steam  ports  and  passages — the  law  connecting  p  and  v  ts  apprab- 
mately  linear  and  of  the  form 

P'C-bv  (25) 

where  b  and  e  are  constants.  (See  W.  E.  Dalby,  "  The  Ecom»nicaI 
Working  of  Locomotives."  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,  190S-6,  \6L  164.) 
Substituting  this  value  of  p  in  (27) 

(c—bc)a9 


-U- 


«(T,-T,)(i-|-ijfl)-T,log4r|. 


per  pound  of  steam 
\^th  the  initial  pressure  of  190  lb  per  square  inch  absolute  it  will  be 
found  from  a  steam  table  that  Ti«838*  absolute.  Using  this  and 
the  temperature  673*  in  the  expression,  it  will  be  found  that 
U-185  B.Th.U.  per  pound  of  steam.  If  At  is  the  water  heat 
at  the  lower  temperature,  Ai  the  water  heat  at  the  higher  temperature, 
and  Li  the  latent  heat  at  the  higher  temperature,  the  heat  supply 
per  pound  of  steam  is  eaual  to  ni—ht+Li,  which,  from  the  steam 
tables,  with  the  values  01  the  temperatures  given,  is  equal  to  1013 
B.Th.U.  per  pound.    The  thermal  efficiency  is  therefore 

185/1013-0-18^. 
That  is  to  say,  a  perfect  engine  working  between  the  limits  of 
temperature  assigned  would  convert  only  18%  of  the  total  heat 
supply  into  work.  This  would  be  an  ideal  performance  for  an 
engine  receiving  steam  at  190  lb  initial  pressure  absolute,  and  reject- 
ing steam  at  the  back  pressure  assumed  above,  and  could  never  be 


attained  in  practice. 


1  the  initial  pressure  is  100  lb  per  square 


inch  by  the  gauge  the  thermal  efficiency  drops  to  about  nearly  15% 
with  the  same  back  pressure.  The  way  the  thermal  efficiency  of 
the  ideal  eneine  increases  with  the  pressure  is  exhibited  in  fig.  22  by 
the  curve  AB.  The  curve  was  drawn  by  calculating  the  thermal 
efficiency  from  the  above  expression  for  various  values  of  the 
initial  temperature,  keeping  the  final  temperature  constant  at 
671*,  and  then  plotting  these  efficiencies  against  the  corresponding 
values  of  the  gauge  pressures. 

The  actual  thermal  efficiencies  observed  in  some  of  the  cases 
dted  in  Table  XXI.  are  plotted  on  the  diagram,  the  reference 
numbers  on  which  refer  to  the  first  column  in  the  table.    Thus  the 


Flo.  22.— Engine  Efficiency  Curves. 

marked  3  in  fiff.  22  represents  the  thermal  efficiency  actually 
one  of  Adams  and  Pettigrew's  experiments,  namely,  o- 1 1 , 


I.H.P.- 


550 


(i9) 


the  form  of  which  Indicates  that  there  is  a  certain  piston  speed  for 
which  the  I.H.P.  is  a  maximum.  In  a  particular  case  where  tbe 
boiler  pressure  was  maintained  constant  at  130  lb  per  square  inch. 
and  the  cut-off  was  approximately  20%  of  the  stroke,  the  vahn 
c-55  and  6-0*031  were  deduced,  from  which  it  will  be  found  that 
the  value  of  the  piston  speed  corresponding  to  the  maximum  bone- 
power  is  887  ft.  per  minute.  The  data  from  which  this  result  is 
deduced  will  be  found  in  Professor  Goss's  paper  quoted  above  m 
Table  XXI.  The  point  is  further  illustrated  by  some  air\es 
published  in  the  American  Engineer  (June  1901)  bv  G.  R.  Header** 
recording  the  tests  of  a  freight  locomotive  macJc  on  the  Chkra^ 
A  North-Westem  railway.  Any  modification  of  the  design  which 
will  reduce  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  steam  through  the  steaa 
passages  at  high  speeds  will  increase  the  piston  speed  for  which 
the  indicated  horse-power  is  a  maximum. 

5  17.  Compound  Locomotives. — The  thermal  efficiency  of 
a  steam-engine  is  in  general  increased  by  carrying  out  the 
expansion  of  the  steam  in  two,  three  or  even  more  stages 
in  separate  cylinders,  notwithstanding  the  ine\'itable  drop  d 
pressure  which  must  occur  when  the  steam  is  transferred  from 
one  cylinder  to  the  other  during  the  process  of  expansion. 
Compound  working  permits  of  a  greater  range  of  exponsica 
than  is  possible  with  a  simple  engine,  and  incidentally  thcxc 
is  less  range  of  pressure  per  cylinder,  so  that  the  pressurw 
and  temperatures  per  c>'linder  have  not  such  a  wide  range 
of  variation.  In  compound  working  the  combined  vdama 
of  the  low-pressure  cylinders  is  a  measure  of  the  power  of 
the  engine,  since  this  represents  the  final  volume  of  tlx  steam 
used  per  stroke.  The  volume  of  the  high-pressure  c>lindcT 
may  be  varied  within  wide  limits  for  the  same  low-pressure 
volume;  the  proportions  adopted  should,  how^ever,  be  sodi 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  excessive  drop  between  tbcm  is 
the  steam  is  transferred  from  one  to  the  other.  Coropoood 
locomotives  have  been  built  by  various  designers,  but  opinioB 
is  still  uncertain  whether  any  commercial  economy  b  obtained 
by  their  use.  The  varying  load  against  which  a  k>cocnoiive 
works,  and  the  fact  that  a  locomotive  is  non-condensing,  are 
factors  which  reduce  the  margin  of  possible  economy  «itkia 
narrow  limits.  Coal-saving  can  be  shown  to  the  extent  of 
about  14%  in  some  cases,  but  the  saving  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  service  on  which  the  engine  is  employed.  The  first  true 
compound  locomotive  was  constructed  in  1S76  from  design 
by  A.  M.  Mallet,  at  the  Cr^usot  works  in  Bayonne.  The  fint 
true  compound  locomotive  in  England  was  constructed  it 
Crewe  works  in  1878  by  F.  W.  Webb.  It  was  of  the  saiue 
type  as  Mallet's  engine,  and  was  made  by  simply  bushing  ooe 
cylinder  of  an  ordinary  two-cylinder  simple  engine,  the  bashed 
cylinder  being  the  high-pressure  and  the  other  cylinder  tbe 
low-pressure  cylinder.  Webb  evolved  the  type  of  three- 
cylinder  compound  with  which  his  name  is  associated  in  1SS2. 
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There  were  two  high-preasuxe  cylinders  placed  outside  the 
frames  and  driving  on  a  trailing  wheel,  and  one  low-pressure 
cylinder  placed  between  the  frames  and  driving  on  a  wheel 
placed  in  front  of  the  driving-wheel  belonging  to  the  high- 
pressure  cylinders.  The  steam  connexions  were  such  that  the 
two  high-pressure  cylinders  were  placed  in  parallel,  both  ex- 
hausting into  the  one  low-pressure  cylinder.  The  first  engines 
0I  this  class  were  provided  with  high-pressure  cylinders,  xi  in. 
diameter  and  24  in.  stroke,  a  low-presauoe  cylinder  26  in. 
diameter,  24  in.  stroke,  and  driving- wheeb  6  ft.  6  in.  diameter; 
but  subsequently  these  dimensions  were  varied.  There  were 
no  coupling  rods.  A  complete  account  of  Webb's  engines 
will  be  found  in  a  paper,  "The  Compound  Principle  applied 
to  Locomotives,"  by  E.  Worthington,  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,  1889, 
vol.  xcvi.  Locomotives  have  to  start  with  the  full  load  on 
the  engine,  consequently  an  outstanding  feature  of  every 
compound  locomotive  is  the  apparatus  or  mechan»m  added 
to  enable  the  engine  to  sUrt  readily.  Generally  steam  from 
the  boiler  a  admitted  direct  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
through  a  reducing  valve,  and  valves  and  devices  are  used 
to  prevent  the  steam  so  admitted  acting  as  a  back  pressure 
on  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  In  the  Webb  compound  the 
driver  (^ned  communication  from  the  high-pressure  exhaust 
pipe  to  the  blast -pipe,  and  at  the  same  time  opened  a  valve 
giving  a  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  direct  to  the  low- 
pressure  valve  chest.  T.  W.  Worsdell  developed  the  design 
of  the  two-cylinder  compound  in  England  and  built  several, 
first  for  the  Great  Eastern  ^Iway  and  subsequently  for  the 
North-Eastem  railway.  The  engines  were  built  on  the  WoxsdcU 
and  Von  Borries  plan,  and  were  fitted  with  an  ingenious  starting- 
valve  of  an  automatic  character  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  starting.  Several  compounds  of  a  type  introduced  by 
W.  M.  Smith  on  the  North-Eastem  railway  in  1898  have  been 
built  by  the  Midland  railway.  In  these  there  are  two  low- 
pressure  cylinders  placed  outside  the  frame,  and  one  high- 
pressure  cylinder  placed  between  the  frames.  All  cylinders 
drive  on  one  crank-axle  with  three  cranks  at  x2o".  The  driving- 
wheels  are  coupled  to  a  pair  of  trailing  wheels.  A  controlling 
valve  enables  the  supply  of  steam  to  the  low-pressure  cylinders 
to  be  supplemented  by  boiler  steam  at  a  reduced  pressure. 
For  a  description  and  illustrations  of  the  details  of  the  Starting 
devices  used  in  the  Webb,  Worsdell  and  Smith  compounds, 
see  an  article,  "  The  Development  of  the  Compound  Locomotive 
in  England,"  by  W.  E.  Dalby  in  the  Mngineering  Magazine 
for  September  and  October  X904.  A  famous  type  of  com- 
pound locomotive  developed  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
the  four-cylinder  De  Glehn,  some  of  which  have  been  tried 
on  the  Great  W^tem  railway.  There  are  two  high-pressure 
cylinders  placed  outside  the  frame,  and  two  low-pressure 
placed  inside  the  frames.  The  low-pressure  cylinders  drive 
on  the  leading  crank-axle  with  cranks  at  right  angles,  the  high- 
pressure  cylinders  driving  on  the  trailing  wheels.  The  wheels 
are  coupled,  but  the  feature  of  the  engine  is  that  the  coupling- 
rods  act  merely  to  keep  the  high-pi^essure  and  low-pressure 
engines  in  phase  with  one.  another,  very  little  demand  being 
made  upon  them  to  transmit  force  except  when  one  of  the 
wheels  begins  to  slip.  In  this  arrangement  the  whole  of 
the  adhesive  weight  of  the  engine  is  Jused  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  the  driving  of  the  train  is  practically  equally 
divided  between  two  axles.  The  engine  can  be  worked  as 
a  four-cylinder  simple  at  the  will  of  the  driver.  S.  M. 
Vaudaln  introduced  a  successful  type  of  four-cylinder  com- 
pound in  America  in  1889.  A  high-  and  low-pressure 
cylinder  are  cast  together,  and  the  piston-rods  belonging  to 
them  are  both  coupled  to  one  cross-head  which  is  connected 
to  the  driving-wheels,  these  again  being  coupled  to  other 
wheels  in  the  usual  way.  The  distribution  of  steam  to  both 
cylinders  is  effected  by  one  piston-valve  operated  by  a  link 
motion,  so  that  there  is  considerable  mechanical  simplicity  in 
the  arrangement.  Later  Vauclain  introduced  the  "  balanced 
compound."  In  this  engine  the  two  piston-rods  of  one  side  are 
not  coupled  to  a  common  cross-head,  but  drive  on  separate 
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cranks  at  an  angle  of  x8o*,  the  pair  of  x8o*  cranks  on  each  side 
being  placed  at  right  angles. 

(18.  The  Balancing  of  Locomotiaes. — The  unbalanced  masses 
of  a  k>comotive  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  namely,  masses 
which  revolve,  as  the  crank-pms,  the  crank-cheeks,  the  coupling- 
rods,  &c.;  and  masses  which  reciprocate,  made  up  of  the  piston, 
piston-rod,  cross-head  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  con- 
necting-rod. The  revolving  masses  are  truly  balanced  by 
balance  weights  placed  between  the  spokes  of  the  wheels,  or 
sometimes  by  prolonging  the  crank-webs  and  forming  the  pro- 
longation into  balance  weights.  It  a  also  the  custom  to  balance 
a  proportion  of  the  reciprocating  masses  by  balance  weights 
placed  between  the  spokes  of  the  wheels,  and  the  aaual  balance 
weight  seen  in  a  driving-wheel  is  the  resultant  of  the  separate 
weights  required  for  the  balancing  of  the  revolving  jiarts  and 
the  reciprocating  parts.  The  component  of  a  balance  weight 
which  is  necessary  to  balance  the  reciprocating  masses  Intro- 
duces a  vertical  unbalanced  force  which  appears  as  a  variation 
of  pressure  between  the  wheel  and  the  rail,  technically  called 
the  .hammer-blow,  the  magnitude  of  which  increases  as  the 
square  of  the  speed  of  the  train.  In  consequence  of  this  action 
the  compromise  is  usually  followed  of  balancing- only  ]  of  the 
reciprocating  masses,  thtis  keeping  the  hammer-blow  within 
proper  limits,  and  allowing  \  of  the  reciprocating  masses  to  be 
unbalanced  in  the  horizontal  direction.  It  is  not  possible  to 
do  anything  better  with  two-cylinder  locomotives  unless  bob- 
weights  be  added,  but  with  four-cylinder  four-crank  engines 
complete  balance  is  possible  both  in  the  vertical  and  in  the 
horizontal  directions.  When  the  four  cranks  are  placed  with 
two  pairs  at  x8o**,  the  pairs  being  at  90^,  the  forces  are  balanced 
without  the  introduction  of  a  hammer-blow,  but  there  remain 
large  unbalanced  couples,  which  if  balanced  by  means  of  re- 
volving weights  in  tfa«  wheels  again  xeintroduce  the  hammer- 
blow,  and  if  left  unbalanced  tend  to  make  the  engine  oscillate 
in  a  horizontal  plane  at  high  speed.  The  principles  by  means 
of  which  the  magnitude  and  position  of  balance  weights  are 
worked  out  are  given  in  the  article  Mecbamics  {Applitd 
Mechanics)  t  and  the  whole  subject  of  locomotive  balancing 
is  exhaustively  treated  with  numerous  numerical  examples 
in  The  Balancing  of  Engines  by  W.  E.  Dalby,  London,  X906. 

(19.  Ciassificaiion. — Locomotives  may  be  classified  primarily 
into  "  tender  engines  "  and  *'  tank  engines,"  the  water  and 
fuel  in  the  latter  being  carried  on  the  engine  proper,  while 
in  the  former  they  are  carried  in  a  separate  vehicle.  A  tender 
is  genorally  mounted  on  six  wheels,  or  in  some  cases  on  two 
bogies,  and  carries  a  larger  supply  of  water  and  fuel  than  can 
be  carried  by  tanks  and  the  bunker  of  a  tank  engine.  A  tender, 
however,  is  so  much  dead-weight  to  be  hauled,  whilst  the  weight 
of  the  water  and  fuel  in  a  tank  engine  contributes  largely 
to  the  production  of  adhesion.  A  classification  may  also  be 
made,  according  to  the  work  for  which  engines  are  designed, 
into  passenger  engines,  goods  engines,  and  shunting  or  switching 
engines.  A  convenient  way  of  describing  any  type  of  engine 
is  by  means  of  numerals  indicating  the  number  of  wheels — 
(i)  in  the  group  of  wheels  supporting  the  leading  or  chimney 
end,  (2)  m  the  group  of  coupled  wheels,  and  (3)  in  the  group 
supporting  the  trailing  end  of  the  engine.  In  the  case  where 
either  the  leading  or  trailing  group  of  small  wheels  is  absent 
the  numeral  o  must  be  used  in  the  series  of  three  numbers  used 
in  the  description.  Thus  ^-4-2  represents  a  bogie  engine  with 
four-coupled  wheete  and  one  pair  of  trailing  wheels,  the  well- 
knowa  Atlantic  type;  4-2-2  represents  a  bogie  engine  with  a 
single  pair  of  driving-wheels  and  a  pair  of  trailing  wheels; 
0-4-4  represents  an  engine  with  four-coupled  wheels  and  a 
traih'ng  bogie,  and  4-4-0  an  engine  with  four-coupled  wheels 
and  a  leading  bogie.  A  general  description  c^  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  various  kinds  of  locomotives  is  given .  in  the 
following  analysis  of  types: — 

(i)  "  Single-driver  type,  4-«-«  or  2-*-«.  Still  used  by  several 
railways  in  Great  Britain  for  express  pasaeneer  service,  but  going 
out  of  favour:  it  is  also  found  in  Prance,  and  less  often  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  It  is  generally  designed  as  a  4-2-2 
engine,  but  some  okl  types  are  still  running  with  only  three  axlc«> 
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and  high  mechanical  efficiency:  out  having  limited  adhesive  weight 

it  is  unsuitable  for  starting  and  accelerating  heavy  trains. 

(a)  "  Four-ooupled "  type,  4-4--0.  with  leading  bogie  truck. 
For  many  years  this  was  practically  the  only  one  used  in  America 
for  all  traffic,  and  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  "  American  "  type. 
In  America  it  b  still  the  standard  engine  for  passenger  traffic,  but 
for  goods  service  it  b  now  employed  only  on  branch  lines.  It  has 
been  extensively  introduced,  both  m  Great  Britain  and  the  continent 
of  Europe,  for  passenger  traffic,  and  b  now  the  most  numerous  and 
popular  class.  It  b  a  safe,  steady-runnin{(  and  trustworthy  engine, 
with  excellent  distribution  of  weight,  and  a  b  susceptible  of  a  wide 
range  of  adaptability  in  power  requirements. 

(3)  "  Four-coupled  "  three-axle  tvpe,  2-4-0.  Used  to  some  extent 
in  France  and  Germany  and  considerably  in  England  for  passenger 
traffic  of  moderate  weight.  Engines  of  this  class,  with  78-inch 
driving  wheek  and  the  leading  axle  fitted  with  Webb's  radUl  axle-box, 
for  many  years  did  excellent  work  on  the  London  &  North- Western 
railway.  The  famous  engine  "  Charles  Dickens  "  was  one  oC  thb 
class.  Buih  in  1882,  it  had  by  the  12th  of  September  1891 
[performed  the  feat  ot  running  a  million  miles  in  9  years  219  days, 
and  it  completed  two  million  miles  on  the  Sth  01  August  1902, 
having  by  that  date  run  5312  trips  with  express  trains  between 
[London  and  Manchester. 

(4)  "  Four-coupled  "  three-axle  type,  with  trailing  axle.  0-4-3. 
[Used  on  several  English  lines  for  fast  passenger  traffic,  and  also 
on  many  European  railways.  The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are : 
short  coupling-rods,  large  and  unlimited  fire-box  carried  by  a 
trailing  asde,  compactness,  and  great  power  for  a  given  weight. 
|Its  critics,  however,  accuse  it  of  lack  of  stability,  and  assert  that 
the  use  of  Urge  leading  wheeb  as  drivers  results  in  rigidity  and 
produces  destructive  strains  on  the  machinery  and  permanent  way. 

^5)  "  Four-coupled  "  type,  with  a  leading  bogie  truck  and  a 
[trailing  axle,  4-4-2.  It  b  used  to  a  limited  extent  both  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  b  rapidly  increasing  in  favour 
in  the  United  States,  when  it  originated  and  is  known  as  the 
V  Atlantic  "  type.  It  has  many  advantages  for  heavy  high-speed 
service,  namely.  Urge  and  well-proportioned  boiler,  practically 
unlimited  grate  area,  fire-box  of  favourable  proportions  for  firing, 
fairly  low  centre  of  gravity,  short  coupling-rods.  and.  finally,  a 
combination  of  the  safe  and  smooth  riding  qualities  of  the  tour- 
coupled  bogie  tyfK,  with  great  steaming  capacity  and  moderate 
axle  loads.  Occasionally  a  somewhat  similar  type  b  designed  with 
the  bogie  under  the  fire-box  and  a  single  leading  axle  forward  under 
the  smoke-box — an  arrangement  in  favour  for  suburban  tank 
engines.  In  still  rarer  cases  both  a  leading  and  a  trailing  bogie 
have  been  fitted. 

(6)  "  Six-coupled  "  with  bog^,  or  **  Ten-wheel  "  type,  4-6-0.  A 
powerful  engine  for  heavy  passenger  and  fast  goods  service.  It  is 
used  to  a  limited  extent  botn  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  but  b  much  more  common  in  America.  The  design 
combines  ample  boiler  capacity  with  large  adhesive  weight  and 
moderate  axle  loads,  but  except  on  heavy  gradients  or  for  unusually 
large  trains  requiring  engines  of  great  adhesion,  passenger  traffic 
can  be  more  efficiently  and  economically  handled  oy  four-coupled 
locomotives  of  the  dffht-wheel  or  Atlantic  types. 

(7)  "  ^x-coupled  '^  total-adhesion  type  udl  the  weight  carried 
on  the  drivers),  0-6-0.  Tfib  b  the  standard  good*  engine  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  America  the  type  b  used 
only  for  shuntine.    It  b  a  simple  design  of  moderate  boiler  power. 

(8)  "  ^-coupled  "  type,  with  a  leading  axle,  2-6-0.  Thb  b 
of  American  origin,  and  b  there  known  as  the  "  Mocul."  It  b 
used  largely  in  America  for  goods  traffic.  In  Europe  it  is  in  con- 
siderable favour  for  goods  and  passenger  traffic  on  heavy  gradients. 
The  type  is,  however,  less  in  favour  than  either  the  ten-wheel  or 
the  eight-coupled  "  ConsoKdatbn  "  for  freight  traffic 

(9)  *'  Eight-coupled "  total-adhesion  type,  o-fr-o;  now  found 
on  a  good  many  English  railways,  and  common  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  for  heavy  slow  goods  traffic.  In  America  it  is  comparatively 
infreouent,  as  total-adhesion  types  are  not  in  favour. 

(10)  "  Ei^t-coupled  "  type,  with  a  leading  axle,  2-8-0.  Thb 
originated  m  America,  where  it  b  termed  the  "Consolidation." 
In  the  United  States  it  b  the  standard  heavy  slow-speed  freight 
engine,  and  has  been  built  of  enormous  size  and  weight.  The  type 
has  been  introduced  in  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  where  the 
advanuges  of  a  partial-adhesion  type  in  increased  stability  and  a 
larger  boiler  are  becoming  appredated.  Occasionally  the  American 
eight-coupled  type  has  a  bogie  instead  of  a  single  leading  axle 
C4-8-0).  and  b  then  termed  a  ^*  Twelve-wheeler."  or  "  Mastodon." 

(11)  "Ten<oupled"  type,  with  a  leading  axle,  2-10-0.  This 
originated  in  America,  where  it  b  known  as  the  "  Decapod."  It 
is  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  mountain-grade  goods  traffic,  and  has 
the  advantage  over  the  "  Consolidation  or  eight-coupled  type  of 
lighter  axle  loads  for  a  given  tractive  capacity. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  list,  various  spedal  locomotive 

Srpes  have  been  developed  Tor  suburban  service,  where  high  rates 
■  acceleration  and  frequent  stops  are  required.   These  are  generally 
tank  engines,  carrying  their  fuel  and  water  on  the  engine   proper. 
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Th*ir  boilers  are  of  relatively  large  propoftioiis  for  the  tnia  we^kt 
and  average  speed,  and  the  driving  wheeb  of  small  diameter,  a 
large  proportion  of  their  total  weight  being  **  adhesive."  Other 
spKial  types  are  in  limited  use  for  "  rack-railways,"  and  operate 
either  by  engagement  of  gearing  on  the  locomotive  into  a  rack 
between  the  track  rails,  or  by  a  combination  of  thb  and  rail  arfbrann. 

S  20.  Current  Devehprnents. —The  demand  of  the  present 
day  b  for  engines  of  larger  power  both  for  passenger  and  goods 
service,  and  the  problem  b  to  design  such  engines  within  the 
limitations  fixed  by  the  4  ft.  8}  in.  gauge  and  the  dimensioas 
of  the  exbting  tunneb,  arches,  and  other  permanent  voris 
The  American  engineer  is  more  fortunately  situated  than  bis 
English  brother  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  solutico, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  comparative  diagrams  of  coostnictioB 
gauges,  figs.  33,  34,  25,  26.    Fig.  33  shows  the  constnictiM 
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Figs.  23-S6. 

gauge  for  the  London  &  North-Western  railway,  fig.  24  that 
for  the  Great  Western^  railway,  fig.  35  that  for  the  Great  Eastern 
railway,  whibt  fig.  36  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  American 
gauge  in  a  particular  case,  generally  typical,  however,  of  the 
American  limits.  In  consequence  of  thb  increasing  demand 
for  power,  higher  boiler  pressures  are  being  used,  in  some  cases 
225  tb  per  sq.  in.  for  a  simple  two-cylinder  engine,  and  cylinder 
volume  is  slightly  increased  with  the  necessary  accorapaiii- 
ment  of  heavier  loads  on  the  coupled  wheeb  to  give  the 
necessary  adhesion.  Both  load  and  speed  have  incmsed 
so  much  in  connexion  with  passenger  trains  that  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  the  weight  required  for  adhesion  between 
three-coupled  axles,  and  the  type  of  engine  gradually  comiag 
into  use  in  England  for  heavy  express  traffic  b  a  siz-coopkd 
engine  with  a  leading  bogie,  with  wheels  which  would  have 
been  considered  small  a  few  years  ago  for  the  speed  at  whidi 
the  engine  runs.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  goods  engiaes. 
There  is  a  general  increase  in  cylinder  power,  boiler  pressire 
and  weight,  and  in  consequence  in  the  number  of  coupled  azks. 
Not  only  are  the  load  and  speed  increasing,  but  the  distances 
run  without  a  stop  are  increasing  also,  and  to  avoid  incrcsssg 
the  size  of  the  tenders,  water-troughs,  first  instituted  by 
J.  Ramsbottom  on  the  London  &  North- West  em  raitmay 
in  X859,  have  been  laid  in  the  tracks  of  the  leading  maia 
lines  of  Great  Britain.  For  local  ser\nces  where  stoppages 
are  frequent  the  demand  b  for  engines  capable  of  quickly 

*  At  the  beginning  of  1908  the  Great  Western's  WMdiajs  gavse 
on  its  main  lines  was  widened  to  9  ft.  8  in.  from  a  height  of  s  rL  abo«« 

rait  level. 
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ccelerating  the  train  to  the  journey  speed.  The  nature  of  this 
roblem  is  illustrated  by  the. numerical  example  in  $9.  When 
lie  service,  is  frequent  enough  to  give  a  good  power  factor 
3ntinuously,  the  steam  locomotive  cannot  compete  with  the 
lectric  motor  for  the  purpose  of  quick  acceleration,  because 
le  motors  applied  to  die  axles  of  a  train  may  for  a  short  time 
bsorb  power  from  the  central  station  to  an  extent  far  in  excess 
r  anything  which  a  locomotive  boiler  can  supply. 
With  regard  to  the  working  of  the.  locomotive,  J.  Holden 
eveloped  the  use  of  liquid  fud  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway 
)  a  point  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  used  it  instead 
f  coal  with  the  engines  running  the  heavy  express  trafi^c  of 
le  line,  its  continued  use  depiending  merely  upon  the  relative 
larket  price  of  coal  and  oU.  Compound  locomotives  have 
ten  tried,  as  stated  in  fi  17.  but  the  tendency  In  England  is 
»  revert  to  the  simple  engine  for  all  classes  of  work,  though 
1  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  America  the  compound 


locomotive  is  largely  adopfed,  and  is  doing  excellent  work.  A 
current  development  is  the  application  of  superheaters  to 
locomotives,  and  the  results  obtained  with  them  are  exceedingly 
promising. 

The  Icadine  dimensions  of  a  few  locomotives  typical  of  English, 
American  and  European  practice  are  given  in  Table  XXII. 

(W.E.D.) 
RoLLmc  Stock 

The  rolling  stock  of  a  railway  comprises  those  vehicles  by 
means  of  which  it  effects  the  transportation  of  persons  and 
things  over  its  lines.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  as  it  is  intended  for  passenger  or  for  goods  traffic 

Passenger  Train  Stack.^-ln  the  United  Kingdom,  as  in  Europe 
generally,  the  vehicles  used  on  passenger  trains  include  first- 
class  carriages,  second-class  carriages,  third-class  carriages, 
composite  carriages  containing  compartments  for  two  or  more 
classes  of  passengers,  dining  or  restaurant  carriages,  sleeping. 
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carriages,"  mail  carriages  or  travelling  post  offices,  luggage  brake 
vans,  hone-boxes  and  carriage-trucks.  ^  Passenger  carriages 
were  originally  modelled  on  the  sUge-coaches  which  they 
superseded,  and  they  are  often  still  referred  to  as  "  coaching 
stock."  Early  examples  had  bodies  about  15  ft.  long,  6}  ft. 
wide  and  4}  ft.  hi|^;  they  weired  3  or  4  tons,  and  were 
divided  into  three  compartments  holding  six  persona  each,  or 
eighteen  in  all. 

The  distinction  into  classes  was  made  almost  as  soon  as  the 
railways  began  to  carry  passengers.  Those  who  paid  the  highest 
fares  (3^  or  3d.  a  mile)  were  provided  with  covered  vehicles, 
on  the  roofs  of  which  thdr  lugBEtge  was  carried,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  could  book  seats  in  advance  came  the 
term  "  booking  office,*'  still  commonly  applied  to  the  office 
where  tickets  are  issued.  Those  who  travelled  at  the  cheaper 
rates  had  at  the  beginning  to  be  content  with  open  carriages 
having  little  or  no  protection  from  the  weather.  Gradually, 
however,  the  accommodation  improved,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century  second-class  passengers  had  begun  to  enjoy 
"  good  glass  windows  and  cushions  on  the  seat,"  the  fares  they 
paid  being  about  2d.  a  mile.  But  though  by  an  act  of  1844  the 
railways  were  obliged  to  run  at  least  one  train  a  day  over  their 
lines,  by  which  the  fares  did  not  exceed  the  "  Parliamentary  " 
rate  of  id.  a  mile,  third-class  passengers  paying  x^d*  or  x|d.  a 
mile  had  little  consideration  bestowed  on  their  comfort,  and 
were  excluded  from  the  fast  trains  till  1873,  when  the  Midland 
railway  admitted  them  to  all  its  trains.  Three  years  later 
that  railway  did  away  with  second-class  compartments  and 
improved  the  third  class  to  their  level.  This  action  had  the 
effect,  thnnigh  the  necessities  of  competition,  of  causing  travellers 
in  the  cheaper  classes  to  be  better  treated  on  other  railways, 
and  the  condition  of  the  third-dass  passenger  was  still  further 
improved  when  Parliament,  by  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  of  X883, 
required  the  railways  to  provide  "  due  and  sufficient  "  train 
accommodation  at  fares  not  exceeding  id.  a^  mile.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  it  is  now  possible  to  travel  by  every  train,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  and  in  many  cases  to  have  the  use  of 
restaurant  cars,  for  xd.  a  mile  or  less,  and  the  money  obtained 
from  third-class  travellers  forms  by  far  the  most  important  item 
in  the  revenue  from  fftusenger  traffic.  Since  Uie  Midland 
railway's  action  in  x  87  5  several  other  English  companies  have 
abandoned  second-class  carriages  either  completely  or  in  part, 
and  in  Scotland  they  are  entirely  unknowiL 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  there  are  occasionally  four  classes, 
but  though  the  local  fares  are  often  appreciably  lower  than  in 
Great  Britain,  only  first  and  second  daiss,  sometimes  only  first 
class,  passengers  are  admitted  to  the  fastest  trains,  for  wUch  in 
addition  a  considerable  extra  fare  is  often  r6quired.  In  Hungary 
and  Russia  a  zone-tariff  system  is  in  operation,  whereby  the 
charge  per  mile  decreases  progressively  with  the  length  of  the 
journey,  the  traveller  paying  according  to  the  numbo*  of  zones 
he  has  passed  throu^  and  not  simply  according  to  the  disuncc 
traversed.  In  the  United  States  there  is  in  most  cases  nominally 
only  one  dass,  denominated  first  dass,  and  the  average  fare 
obtained  by  the  railways  is  about  xd.  per  mile  per  passenger. 
But  the  extra  charges  levied  for  the  use  of  parlour,  sleepmg  and 
other  special  cars,  of  which  some  of  the  best  trains  are  exclusively 
composed,  in  practice  constitute  a  differentiation  of  class, 
besides  making  the  real  cost  of  travelling  higher  than  the  figures 
just  given. 

In  America  and  other  countries  where  distances  are  gn&i 
and  passengers  have  to  spend  several  days  continuously  in  a 
tffffggf^  train  sleeping  and  restaurant  cars  are  almost  a  necessity, 
matmrnd  and  accordingly  are  to  be  found  on  most  important 
aktpiag  through  trains.  Such  cars  in  the  United  States  are 
****  largdy  owned,  not  by  the  railway  companies  over 
whose  lines  they  run,  but  by  the  Pullman  Car  Company, 
which  recdves  the  extra  fees  paid  by  passengers  for  thdr  use. 
Similarly  in  Europe  they  are  often  the  property  of  the  Inter- 
national Sleeping  Car  Company  (Compagnie  Internationale  des 
Wagons-Ltts),and  the  supplementary  fares  required  from  those 
who  travd  in  them  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  a  journey.   In 


the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  distances  are  coBBparatxvriy 
small,  sleeping  and  dining  cars  must  be  regarded  rather  as 
luxuries;  still  even  so,  they  are  to  be  met  with  very  frequently. 
The  first  dining  car  in  England  was  run  experinkentally  by  the 
Great  Northern  railway  between  London  and  Leeds  in  1879. 
and  now  such  vehicles  form  a  common  feature  on  expxcs  tiaias, 
being  available  for  all  cUsses  of  passengers  withoot  extra 
charge  beyond  the  amount  payable  for  food.  The  introdoctim 
of  corridor  carriages,  enabling  passengers  to  walk  right  thzoogk 
the  trains,  greatly  increased  their  u^nlnrw.  The  first  Eag&h 
sleeping  cars  made  their  appearance  in  1873,  but  they  were  very 
infoior  to  the  vehides  now  employed.  In  the  most  apfiraved 
type  at  the  present  time  a  passage  runs  along  one  side  of  the 
car,  and  off  it  open  a  number  of  transverse  compartxne&ts  or 
berths  resembling  ships*  cabins,  mostly  for  one  pcnoB  only,  and 
each  having  a  lavatory  of  its  own  with  cold,  and  aometiiBa 
hot,  water  hud  on.  A  charge  of  7s.  6d.  or  xos.,  according  to 
distance,  is  made  for  each  bed,  in  addition  to  the  fiist-dass  fare. 
In  the  Um'ted  States  the  standard  sleeping  car  has  a  centzal 
alley,  and  along  the  sides  are  two  tiers  of  berths,  arranged 
lengthwise  with  the  car  and  screened  off  from  the  alley  by 
curtains.  To  some  extent  cars  divided  into  separate  comput- 
ments  are  also  in  use  in  that  country.  On  the  oontinest  of 
Europe  the  typical  sleeping  car  has  transverse  compart  meats 
with  two  berths,  one  placed  above  the  other. 

The  first  railway  carriages  in  England  had  four  wfaeds  with 
two  axles,  and  this  construction  is  still  largely  employed, 
especially  for  short-distance  tnxza.  Later,  when  ^ 
increased  length  became  desirable,  six  wheds  with  [JJjJfJ'^ 
three  axles  came  into  use;  vehides  of  this  kind  were 
made  about  30  ft.  long,  and  contained  four  compartments  for 
first-cbus  passengers  or  five,  for  second  or  third  dass,  canying 
in  the  latter  case  fifty  penons.  Their  weight  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  xo  tons.  In  both  the  four-wheeled  aiad  the 
six-wheded  types  the  axles  were  free  to  rise  and  fall  on  springs 
through  a  limited  range,  but  not  to  turn  with  respect  to  the 
body  of  the  carriage,  though  the  middle  axle  of  the  six-wheded 
coadi  was  alloWed  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  play.  Thus  the 
length  of  the  body  was  limited,  for  to  increase  it  fnvoived  aa 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  rigid  whed  base,  which  was  iscoo- 
patfble  with  smooth  and  safe  running  on  curves.  (On  the 
continent  of  Europe,  however,  six-wheded  vehides  are  to  be 
found  much  longer  than  those  employed  in  Great  Britain.)  This 
difficulty  is  avoided  by  providing  the  vehicles  with  four  axks 
(or  six  in  the  case  of  the  largest  and  heaviest),  mounted  in  paiis 
(or  threes)  at  each  end  in  a  bogie  or  swivd  truck,  which  being 
pivoted  can  move  reUtivdy  to  the  body  and  adapt  itself  to  the 
curvature  of  the  line.  This  construction  was  introdoced  into 
England  from  America  about  X874,  and  has  since  been  extensivciy 
adopted,  bdng  xiow  indeed  standard  for  main  line  stock.  It 
soon  led  to  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  vehicles;  thus  is 
X885  the  Midland  railway  had  four-wheeled  bogie  thiid-cba 
carriages  with  bodies  43  ft.  long,  holding  seventy  penons  is 
seven  compartments  and  weighing  neariy  x8  tons,  and  six- 
wheded  bogie  composite  carriages,  54  ft.  long  and  wdghiag 
23  tons,  which  induded  3  first-class  and  4  third-dass  cos- 
partmenu,  with  a  cupboard  for  luggage,  and  hdd  58  paasengers. 
The  next  advance,  introduced  on  the  Great  Western  railvar 
in  1892,  was  the  adoption  of  corridor  carriages  having  a  passage 
along  one  side,  off  which  the  compartments  open,  and  oonnected 
to  each  other  by  vestibules,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  pas  from  es* 
end  of  the  train  to  the  other.  This  arrangement  involves  a 
further  increase  of  length  and  weight.  For  instancy,  four- 
wheded  bogie  third-class  corridor  carriages  emplojrcd  on  the 
Midland  railway  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  vex^ied 
nearly  25  tons,  and  had  bodies  measuring  50  ft.;  yet  they  hdd 
only  36  passengers,  because  not  only  had  the  number  of  axst- 
partments  been  reduced  to  six,  as  compared  with  seven  in  the 
somewhat  shorter  carriage  of  1885,  by  the  introductiosi  cf  a 
lavatory  at  each  end,  but  each  compartment  held  only  6 
persons,  instead  of  10,  owing  to  the  narrowing  of  its  width  by 
the  corridor. 
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It  wQl  be  seen  from  these  particulan-^which  are  tjrpical  of 
what  has  happened  not  only  on  other  British  railways,  but 
also  <m  those  of  other  countries — ^that  much  more  space  has 
to  be  provided  and  more. weight  hauled  for  each  passenger 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  Thus,  on  the  Midland  railway 
in  1885,  each  third-class  passenger,  supposing  the  carriage  to 
have  its  full  complement,  was  allowed  0*62  ft.  of  lineal  length, 
and  his  proportion  of  the  total  weight  was  5*7  cwt.  Less  than 
20  years  later  the  lineal  length  allowed  each  had  increased 
to  nearly  x*4  ft.,  and  the  weight  to  nearly  X4  cwt.  Passengers 
in  sleeping  cars  appropriate  stiU  more  space  and  weight;  in 
Great  Britain  some  of  these  cars,  though  40  tons  in  weight 
and  over  65  ft.  in  length,  accommodate  only  xx  sleepers,  each 
of  whom  thus  occupies  nearly  6  ft.  of  the  length  and  requires 
over  3 1  tons  of  dead  weight  to  be  hauled. 

In  America  the  long  open  double-bogie  passenger  cars,  as 
originally  introduced  by  Ross  Winans  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  raUway,  are  universally  in  use.  They  are  distinguished 
essentially  from  the  British  type  of  carriage  by  having  in  the 
centre  of  the  body  a  longitudinal  passage,  about  2  ft.  wide, 
which  runs  their  whole  length,  and  each  car  having  communica- 
tion with  those  on  either  side  of  it,  the  conductor,  and  also 
vendors  of  books,  papers  and  cigars,  are  enabled  to  pass  right 
through  the  train.  The  cars  are  entered  by  steps  at  each  end,  and 
are  provided  with  lavatories  and  a  supply  of  iced  water.  The 
length  is  ordinarily  about  50  ft.,  but  sometimes  80  or  90  ft. 
The  seats,  holding  two  persons,  are  placed  transversely  on 
each  side  of  the  central  passage,  and  have  reversible  backs,  so 
that  passengers  can  always  ut  facing  the  direction  in  which 
the  train  is  travelling.  Cars  of  this  saloon  type  have  been 
introduced  into  England  for  use  on  railways  which  have  adopted 
electric  traction,  but  owing  to  the  narrower  loading  gauge  of 
British  railways  it  is  not  usually  possible  to  seat  four  persons 
across  the  width  of  the  car  for  its  whole  length,  and  at  the 
ends  the  seats  have  to  be  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  vehicle. 
A  considerable  amount  of  standing  room  is  then  available, 
and  those  who  have  to  occupy  it  have  been  nicknamed  **  strap- 
hangers," from  the  fact  that  they  steady  themselves  against 
the  motion  of  the  train  by  the  aid  of  leather  straps  fixed  from 
the  roof  for  that  purpose.  Cars  built  almost  entirely  of  steel, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  wood  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
are  used  on  some  electric  railways,  in  order  to  diminish  danger 
from  fire,  and  the  same  mode  of  construction  is  also  being 
adopted  for  the  rolling  stock  of  steam  railways. 

End  doors  opening  on  end  platforms  have  always  been 
characteristic  of  American  passenger  equipment.  Their  use 
secures  a  continuous  passage-way  through  the  train, 
but  is  attended  with  some  discomfort  and  risk  when 
the  train  is  in  motion.  The  opening  of  the  doors  was  apt 
to  cause  a  disagreeable  draught  through  the  car  in  cold  weather, 
and  passengers  occasionally  fell  from  the  open  platform,  or 
were  blown  from  it,  when  the  train  was  moving.  To  remedy 
these  defects  vestibules  were  introduced,  to  enclose  the  plat- 
form with  a  housing  so  arranged  as  to  be  continuous  when 
the  cars  are  zaade  up  into  trains,  and  fitted  with  side  doors 
for  ingress  and  egress  when  the  trains  are  standing.  A  second 
advantage  of  the  vestibule  developed  in  use,  for  it  was  found 
that  the  lateral  swaying  of  the  cars  was  diminished  by  the 
friction  between  the  vestibule  frames.  The  fundamental 
American  vestibule  patent,  issued  to  H.  H.  Sessions  of  Chicago 
in  November  1887,  covered  a  housing  in  combination  with  a 
vertical  metallic  plate  frame  of  the  general  contour  of  the 
central  passage-way,  which  projected  slightly  beyond  the  line 
of  the  couplings  and  was  held  out  by  horizontal  springs  top 
and  bottom,  bemg  connected  with  the  platform  housing  by 
flexible  connexions  at  the  top  and  sides  and  by-  sliding  plates 
below.  A  conmion  form  is  illustrated  in  fig.  27.  Subsequent 
improvements  on  the  Sessions  patent  have  resulted  in  a  modified 
form  of  vestibule  in  which  the  housing  is  made  the  full  width 
of  the  platform,  though  the  contact  plate  and  springs  and  the 
flexible  coimexions  remain  the  same  as  before.  The  applica- 
tion of  vestibules  is  practically  limited  to  trains  making  long 


journeys,  as  it  is  an  obstruction  to  the  free  ingress  and  egress 
of  passengers  on  local  trains  that  make  frequent  stops. 


Fic.  27.— A  "Vestibule";  the  "lasyton^"  gate  is  folded  away 
when  two  cars  are  coupled  together,  giving  free  passage  from  end 
to  end  of  the  train. 

In  the  United  States  the  danger  of  the  stoves  that  used  to 
be  employed  for  heating  the  interiors  of  the  cars  has  been 
realized,  and  now  the  most  common  method  is  by  tUaOag 
steam  taken  from  the*locomotive  boiler  and  circulated  «>' 
through  the  train  in  a  line  of  piping,  rendered  con-  'fc*''^* 
tinuous  between  the  cars  by  flexible  coupling-hose.  The 
same  method  is  finding  increased  favour  in  Great  Britain, 
to  the  supersession  of  the  old  hot-water  footwarmers.  These 
in  their  simplest  form  are  cans  filled  with  water,  which  is  heated 
by  immersing  them  in  a  vessel  containing  bodling  water.  In 
some  cases,  however,  they  are  filled  with  fused  acetate  of  soda; 
this  salt  is  solid  when  cold,  but  when  the  can  containing  it  is 
heated  by  immersion  in  hot  water  it  liquefies,  and  in  the  process 
absorbs  heat  which  is  given  out  again  on  the  change  of  state 
back  to  solid.  Such  cans  remain  warm  longer  than  those  con- 
taining only  hot  water.  On  electric  railways  the  trains  are 
heated  by  electric  heaters.  As  to  lighting,  the  oil  lamp  has 
been  largely  displaced  by  gas  and  electricity.  The  former  is 
often  a  rich  oil-gas,  stored  in  steel  reservoirs  imder  the  coaches 
at  a  pressure  of  six  or  seven  atmospheres,  and  passed  through 
a  reducing  valve  to  the  burners;  these  used  to  be  of  the 
ordinary  fish-tail  type,  but  inverted  incandescent  mantles  are 
coming  into  increasing  use.  Gas  has  tlie  disadvantage  that 
in  case  of  a  collision  its  inflammability  may  assist  any  fire  that 
may  be  started.  Electric  Ught  is  free  from  this  drawback. 
The  current  required  for  it  is  generated  by  dynamos  driven 
from  the  axles  of  the  coaches.  With  "set"  or  "block" 
trains,  that  is,  trains  having  their  vehicles  permanently  coupled 
up,  one  dynamo  may  serve  for  the  whole  train,  but  usually 
a  dynamo  is  provided  for  each  coach,  which  is  then  an 
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independent  unit  complete  in  itself.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
voltage  of  the  current  shall  be  constant  whatever  be  the  in- 
crease  of  the  speed  of  the  train,  and  therefore  of  the  dynamo.' 
In  most  of  the  systems  that  have  been  proposed  this  result 
is  attained  by  electrical  regulation;  in  one,  however,  a  mech- 
anical method  is  adopted,  the  dynamo  being  so  hung  that  it 
allows  the  driving  belt  to  aJip  when  the  speed  of  the  axle  exceeds 
a  certain  limit,  the  armature  thus  being  rotated  at  an  approxim- 
ately constant  speed.  In  all  the  systems  accumulators  are 
required  to  mamtain  the  light  when  the  train  is  at  rest  or  is 
moving  too  slowly  to  generate  current. 

In  all  countries  passenger  trains  must  vary  in  weight  accord- 
ing to  the  different  services  they  have  to  perform;  suburban 
lK«^f  trains,  for  example,  meant  to  hold  as  many  pas- 
mmd  sengers  as  possible,  and  travelling  at  low  speeds,  do  not 

v*^  weigh  so  much  as  long-distance  expresses,  which  include 
dining  and  sleeping  cars,  and  on  which,  from  considerations  of 
comfort,  more  space  must  be  allowed  eadi  occupant.  The  speed 
at  which  the  journey  has  to  be  completed  is  obviously  another 
important  factor,  though  the  increased  power  of  modem  loco- 
motives permits  trains  to  be  heavier  and  at  the  same  time  to 
run  as  fast,  and  often  faster,  than  was  formerly  possible,  and 
in  consequence  the  general  tendency  is  towards  increased 
weight  as  well  as  increased  speed.  An  ordinary  slow  suburban 
train  may  weigh  about  loo  tons  exclusive  of  the  engine,  and  may 
be  timed  at  an  inclusive  speed,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  its  journey,  as  low  as  la  or  15  m.  an  hour;  while  usually  the 
fastest  express  trains  maintaining  inclusive  speeds  of  say  45  m. 
an  hour,  and  made  up  of  the  heaviest  and  strongest  rolling  stock, 
do  not  much  exceed  300  tons  in  any  country,  and  are  often  less. 
The  inclusive  speed  over  a  long  journey  is  of  course  a  different 
thing  from  the  average  nmning  speed,  on  account  of  the  time 
consumed  in  intermediate  stops;  the  fewer  the  stops  the  more 
easily  is  the  inclusive  speed  increased,— hence  the  advantage  of 
the  non-stop  runs  of  150  and  200  m.  or  more  which  are  now 
performed  by  several  railways  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  which 
average  speeds  of  54  or  55  m.  per  hour  are  attained  between 
stopping-places.  Over  shorter  distances  still  more  rapid  running 
is  occasionally  arranged,  and  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  the 
United  Sutes  there  are  instances  of  trains  scheduled  to  main- 
tain an  average  speed  of  60  m.  an  hour  or  more  between  stops. 
Still  higher  speeds,  up  to  75  or  even  80  m.  an  hour,  are  reached, 
and  sustained  for  shorter  or  longer  distances  every  day  by 
express  trains  whose  average  speed  between  any  two  stopping- 
places  is  very  much  less.  But  isolated  exampin  of  high  speeds 
do  not  give  the  traveller  much  information  as  to  the  train 
service  at  his  disposal,  for  on  the  whole  he  is  better  off  with  a 
large  number  of  trains  all  maintaining  a  good  average  of  speed 
than  with  a  service  mostly  consisting  of  poor  trains,  but  leavened 
with  one  or  two  exceptionally  fast  ones.  If  both  the  number 
and  the  speed  of  the  trains  be  taken  into  account,  Great  Britain 
is  generally  admitted  still  to  remain  well  ahead  of  any  other 
country. 

Goods  Trains. — ^The  vehicles  used  for  the  transportation  of 
goods  arc  known  as  goods  wagons  or  trucks  in  Great  Britain, 
and  as  freight  cars  in  America.  The  principal  types  to 
be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  continent  of 
EuK>pe  are  open  wagons  (the  kding  often  protected  from  the 
weather  by  tarpaulin  sheets),  mineral  wagons,  covered  or  box 
wagons  for  cotton,  grain,  &c.,  sheep  and  cattle  trucks,  &c. 
The  principal  types  of  American  freight  cars  are  box  cars, 
gondoh  cars,  coal  cars,  stock  cars,  tank  cars  and  refrigerator 
cars,  with,  as  in  other  countries,  various  special  cars  for  special 
purposes.  Most  of  these  terms  explain  themselves.  The 
gondola  or  flat  car  corresponds  to  the  European  open  wagons 
and  is  used  to  cany  goods  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  weather; 
but  in  the  United  States  the  practice  of  covering  the  load  with 
tarpaulins  is  unknown,  and  therefore  the  proportion  of  box 
can  is  much  greater  than  in  Europe.  The  long  hauls  in  the 
United  States  make  it  specially  important  that  the  cars  should 
cany  a  load  in  both  directions,  and  so  box  cars  which  have 
carried  grain  or  merchandise  one  way  are  filled  with  wool, 


coal,  coke,  ore,  timber  and  other  coaiae  articles  for  the  rcbii 
journey.  On  this  account  it  is  common  to  put  small  ead  doocs 
in  American  box  cars,  through  which  tiinber  and  nib  may 
be  loaded. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  American  ireiglit  can 
and  the  goods  wagons  of  Europe  and  other  lands  Is  in  carrying 
capacity.  In  Great  Britain  the  mineral  trucks  can  ocdinarily 
hold  from  8  to  10  tons  Qang  tons,  2240  lb),  and  the  goods 
trucks  rather  less,  though  there  are  wagons  m  use  fai^diBg 
12  or  15  tons,  and  the  specifications  agreed  to  by  the  nxhnr 
companies  associated  in  the  Railway  Clearing  Hooae  pcrmk 
private  wagon  owners  (who  own  about  45%  of  the  wagm 
stock  run  on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom)  to  build  abo 
wagons  holding  20,  30,  40  and  56  tons.  0^  the  amtinmt  of 
Europe  the  average  carrying  capacity  is  iather  higgler;  thoQ||i 
wagons  of  less  than  10  tons  capacity  are  in  use,  many  of  those 
origiiudly  rated  at  10  tons  have  been  rebuilt  to  hold  is>  and  the 
tendency  is  towards  wagons  of  15-20  tons  as  a  standard,  with 
others  for  special  purposes  holding  40  or  45  tons. 

The  majority  oif  the  wagons  referred  to  above  are  ooofara- 
tively  short,  are  carried  on  four  wheels,  and  are  often  made 
of  wood.  American  cars,  on  the  other  band,  have  long  bodies 
mounted  on  two  swivelling  bogie-trucks  of  four  wheels  each. 
and  are  conunonly  constructed  of  steeL  About  1875  thar 
average  capacity  differed  little  from  that  of  British  wagora 
of  the  present  day,  but  by  1885  it  had  grown  to  so  or 
23  short  tons  (2000  ft)  and  now  it  is  probably  at  least  three 
times  that  of  European  wagons.  For  years  the  standard  f reighi 
cars  have  held  60,000  tt)  and  now  many  carry  80,000  lb  or 
100,000  tt>;  a  few  coal  cars  have  even  been  twHt  to  oontaia 
200,000  lb.  This  high  carrying  capacity  has  worked  in  aevecal 
w^ys  to  reduce  the  cost  c^  transportation.  An  oidinaiy 
British  xo-ton  wagon  often  weighs  about  6  tons  empty,  aad 
rarely  much  less  than  5  tons;  that  is,  the  ratio  of  its  poasOde 
paying  load  to  its  tare  weight  is  at  the  best  about  a  to  t.  Bet 
an  American  car  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  lb  may  weigb 
only  40,000  lb,  and  thus  the  ratio  of  its  capacity  to  rX%  tare 
weight  is  only  about  5  to  2.  Hence  less  dead  wci^  has  to  be 
hauled  for  each  ton  of  paying  load.  In  addition  the  increased 
sise  of  the  American  freiight  car  has  diminished  the  interest 
on  the  first  cost  and  the  expenses  of  maintenance  rdativdy 
to  the  work  done;  it  has  diminished  to  some  extent  the  amovat 
of  track  and  yard  room  required  to  perform  a  unit  of  work; 
it  has  diminished  journal  and  rolling  friction  relatively  to  the 
tons  hauled,  since  these  elements  of  train  resistance  grow  rda- 
tively  less  as  the  load  per  wheel  rises;  and  finally,  it  has  tended 
to  reduce  the  kbour  costs  as  the  train  loads  have  become  greater, 
because  no  more  men  are  required  to  handle  a  heavy  train  thaa 
a  light.one. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  if  these  thiitgs  are  true  for  one 
country  they  must  be  true  for  another,  and  that  in  Great  Britain, 
for  example,  the  use  of  more  capacious  cars  would  being  down 
the  cost  of  carriage.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
social  and  geographical  conditions  are  different  ih  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  and  in  each  country  the 
methods  of  carrying  goods  and  passengers  have  devekiped 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  those  conditions.  la 
the  one  country  the  population  is  dense,  large  towns  air 
numerous  and  dose  to  one  another,  the  greatest  dbtances 
to  be  travelled  are  short,  and  relatively  a  large  part  of  the 
freight  to  be  carried  is  merchandise  and  manufactund  material 
consigned  in  small  quantities.  In  the  other  country  precisely 
the  opposite  conditions  exist.  Under  the  first  set  of  conditioos 
quickness  and  flexibility  of  service  are  relativdy  more  impoctant 
than  under  the  second  set.  Goods  therefore  are  collected  and 
despatched  promptly,  and,  to  secure  rapid  transit,  are  packed 
iA  numerous  wagons,  each  of  which  goes  ri^t  through  to  its 
destination,  with  the  consequence  that,  so  far  as  general  mer- 
chandise is  concerned,  the  weight  carried  in  each  b  a  quarter 
or  less  of  its  capacity.  But  if  ftill  loads  cannot  be  arranged  far 
small  wagons,  there  b  obviously  no  economy  in  introdttcmg 
larger  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  where,  as  in  America,  the  grm 
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volume  of  freight  is  raw  material  and  crude  food-stufis,  and 
the  disUnccs  are  great,  a  low  charge  per  unit  of  transportation 
is  more  important  than  any  consideration  such  as  quickness 
of  delivery;  therefore  full  car-loads  of  freight  are  massed 
into  enormous  trains,  which  run  unbroken  for  distances  of 
perhaps  xooo  m.  to  a  seaport  or  distributing  centre. 

The  weight  and  speed  of  goods  trains  vary  enormously 
according  to  local  conditions,  but  the  following  figures,  which 
fr«4i[M  refer  to  traffic  on  the  London  &  North- Western 
•f^  railway  between  London  and  Rugby,  may  be  taken 

''"^  as  representative  of  good  English  practice.  Coal 
trains,  excluding  the  engine,  weigh  up  to  800  or  900  tons, 
and  travel  at  from  18  to  32  m.  an  hour;  ordinary  goods  or 
merchandise  trains,  weighing  430  tons,  travel  at  from  25  to  30  m. 
an  hour;  and  quidc  merchandise  trains  with  limited  loads  of 
300  tons  make  35  to  40  m.  an  hour.  Li  the  United  States 
mineral  and  grain  trains,  running  at  perhaps  la  m.  an  hour,  may 
weigh  up  to  about  4000  tons,  and  loads  of  2000  tons  are  common. 
Merchandise  trains  run  faster  and  carry  lete.  Their  speed  must 
obviously  depend  greatly  on  topographical  conditions.  In  the 
great  continental  basin  there  are  long  lines  with  easy  gradients 
and  curves,  while  in  the  Allegheny  and  Rocky  Mountains  the 
gradients  are  stiff,  and  the  curves  numerous  and  of  short  radius. 
Such  trains,  therefore,  range  in  weight  from  600  to  1800  tons  or 
even  more,  and  the  journey  speeds  from  terminus  to  terminus, 
including  stops,  vary  from  15  to  30  m.  an  hour,  the  rate  of 
running  rising  in  favourable  circumstances  to  40  or  even  60  m. 
an  hour. 

Coufi^s.—Tbt  means  by  which  vehicles  are  joined  together 
bto  trains  are  of  two  kinds— automatic  and  non-automatic, 
the  difference  between  them  being  that  with  the  former  the 
impact  of  two  vehicles  one  on  the  other  is  sufficient  to  couple 
them  without  any  htmian  intervention  such  as  is  required  with 
the  latter.  The  common  form  of  non-automatic  coupler,  used 
in  Great  Britain  for  goods  wagons,  consists  of  a  chain  and  hook; 
the  chain  hangs  lomely  from  a  sk>t  in  the  draw-bar,  which 
terminates  in  a  hook,  and  coupling  is  effected  by  slipping  the 
chain  of  one  vehicle  over  the  hook  of  the  next.  For  this  opera- 
tion, or  its  reverse,  a  man  has  to  go  in  between  the  wagons, 
unless,  as  in  Great  Britain,  he  is  provided  with  a  coupling-stick 
^that  is,  a  pole  having  a  peculiarly  shaped  hook  at  one  end  by 
which  the  chain  can  be  caught  and  thrown  on  or  off  the  draw- 
bar hook.  This  coupling  gear  is  placed  centrally  between  a 
pair  of  buffers;  formerly  these  were  often  left  "  dead  "—that  is, 
consisted  of  solid  prok>ngations  of  the  frame  of  the  vehicle, 
but  now  they  are  made  to  work  against  springs  which  take  up 
the  shocks  that  occur  when  the  wagons  are  thrown  violently 
against  one  another  in  shunting.  In  British  practice  the  chams 
consist  of  three  links,  and  are  of  such  a  length  that  when  fully 
extended  there  is  a  space  of  a  few  inches  between  opposing 
buffers;  this  slack  fadliutes  the  starting  of  a  heavy  train, 
lince  the  engine  is  able  to  start  the  wagons  one  by  one  and  the 
weight  of  the  train  is  not  thrown  on  it  all  at  once.  For  passenger 
trains  and  occasionally  for  fast  goods  trains  screw  couplings  are 
substituted  for  the  simple  chains.  In  these  the  central  bar 
which  connects  the  two  end  links  has  screw  threads  cut  upon  it, 
ind  by  means  of  a  lever  can  be  turned  so  as  either  to  shorten 
the  coupling  and  bring  the  vehicles  together  till  their  buffers 
are  firmly  pressed  together,  or  to  lengthen  it  to  permit  the  end 
link  to  be  lifted  off  the  hook. 

Another  form  pf  coupler,  which  used  to  be  universal  in  the 
United  States,  though  it  has  now  been  almost  entirely  super- 
ceded by  the  automatic  coupler,  was  the  "  link  and  pin,"  which 
differed  fundamentally  from  the  couplers  commonly  used  in 
Europe,  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  buffer  as  well  as  a  coupler,  no 
udc  buffers  being  fitted.  In  it  the  draw-bar,  connected  through 
i  spring  to  the  frame  of  the  car,  had  at  its  outboard  end  a  socket 
into  which  one  end  of  a  solid  link  was  inserted  and  secured  by  a 
!>in.  The  essential  change  from  the  h'nk  and  pin  to  the  auto- 
matic coupler  is  in  the  outboard  end  or  bead  of  the  draw-bar. 
The  socket  that  received  the  link  is  replaced  by  a  hook,  shown  at 
A  in  fig.  38,  which  it  usually  called  the  knuckle.  This  hook 


swings  on  the  pivot  B,  and  has  an  arm  which  extends  backwards, 
practically  at  right  angles  with  the  working  face  of  the  book. 


Fig.  38.— Automatic  Coupling  for  Freight  Can  (U.SbA.). 

in  a  cavity  in  the  head,  and  engages  with  the  locking-pin  C. 
This  locking-pin  is  lifted  by  a  suitable  lever  which  extends  to 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  car;  lifting  it  releases  the  knuckle, 
which  is  then  free  to  swing  open,  dhconnecting  the  two  cars. 
The  knuckle  stands  open  untU  the  coupling  is  pushed  against 
another  coupling,  when  the  two  hooks  turn  on  their  pivots  to 
the  position  shown  in  fig.  38,  and,  the  locking-pin  dropping 
into  place,  the  couplers  axe  made  fast.  This  arrangement  is 
only  partly  automatic,  since  it  often  happens  that  when  two  cars 
are  brought  together  to  couple  the  knuckles  are  closed  and  must 
be  opened  by  hand.  There  are  various  contrivances  by  which 
this  may  be  done  by  a  man  standing  clear  of  the  cars,  but  often 
he  must  go  in  between  their  ends  to  reach  the  knuckle. 

This  form  of  automatic  coupler  has  now  gained  practically 
universal  acceptance  in  the  United  Sutes.  To  effect  this 
result  required  many  years  of  discussion  and  experiment.  The 
Master  Car  Builders*  Association,  a  great  body  of  mechanical 
officers  organized  especially  to  being  about  improvement  and 
uniformity  in  details  of  construction  and  operation,  expressed 
its  sense  of  the  importance  of  "  self-coupling  "  so  far  back  as 
X874,  but  no  device  of  the  kind  that  could  be  considered  useful 
had  then  been  invented.  At  that  time  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion referred  to  the  disappearance  of  automatic  couplers  which 
had  been  introduced  thirty  or  forty  years  before.  This  body 
pursued  the  subject  with  more  or  less  diligence,  and  in  X884  laid 
down  the  principle  that  the  automatic  coupler  should  be  one 
acting  in  a  vertical  plane— that  is,  the  engaging  faces  should  be 
free  to  move  up  and  down  within  a  considerable  range,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  differences  in  the  height  of  cars.  By  the  fixing 
of  this  principle  the  task  of  the  inventor  was  considerably 
simplified.  In  X887  a  committee  reported  that  the  coupin 
question  was  the  "  knottiest  mechanical  problem  that  had  ever 
been  presented  to  the  railroad,"  and  over  4000  attempted 
solutions  were  on  record  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
The  committee  had  not  found  one  that  did  not  possess  grave 
disadvantages,  but  concluded  that  the  "  principle  of  contact  <^ 
the  surfaces  of  vertical  surfaces  embodied  in  the  Jaxmey  coupler 
afforded  the  best  connexion  for  cars  on  curves  and  tangents  "; 
and  in  1887  the  Association  recommended  the  adoption  of  a 
coupler  of  the  Janney  type,  which,  as  developed  later,  is  shown  in 
fig.  28.  The  method  of  constructing  the  working  faces  of  this 
coupler  b  shown  in  fig.  29.  The  principle  was  patented,  but 
the  company  owning  the  patent  undertook  to  permit  its  free  use 
by  railway  companies  which  were  members  of  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  Association,  and  thus  threw  open  the  tmderiying 
orindple  to  competition.  From  that  time  the  numerous  patents 
have  had  reference  merely  to  details.  Many  different  couplers 
of  the  Janney  type  are  patented  and  made  by  different  firms, 
but  the  tendency  is  to  equip  new  cars  with  one  of  only  four  or 
five  standard  makes.  The  adoption  of  automatic  couplers  was 
stimulated  in  some  degree  by  bws  enacted  by  the  various  states 
and  by  the  United  States;  and  the  Safety  Appliance  Act  passed 
by  Congress  in  X893  made  it  unlawful  for  rahways  to  permit  to 
be  hauled  on  their  lines  after  the  xst  of  January  1898  any  car 
used  for  interstate  commerce  that  was  not  equipped  with 
couplers  which  coupled  automatically  by  impact,  and  which 
could  be  uncoupled  without  the  necessity  for  men  going  in 
between  the  ends  of  the  cars.  The  limit  was  extended  to  the 
ist  of  August  X900  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  D>mmis8]0D, 
which  was  given  discretion  in  the  matter. 
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Automatic  oouplert  resembling  the  Janney  are  adopted  in 
«  few  spedaX  cases  in  Great  Britain  and  other  Eurcqpcan  countries, 


Fig.  39. — ^Development  of  the  Working  Faces  of  the  Janney  Coupler. 
The  sides  of  the  square  are  6  in.,  and  the  centres  AA  are  taken 
at  2  in.  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  square.  The  circles 
A' A',  which  are  strucK  with  a4nch  radius,  define  the  first  portion 
of  the  knuckle.  The  inner  circle  B  has  a  radius  of  x|  in. 
From  its  intersection  with  A' A'  arcs  are  struck  cutting  B  in  two 
points.  These  intersections  determine  the  centres  of  the  semi- 
circles CC  which  form  the  ends  of  the  respective  knuckles.  These 
semicircles  and  the  circles  A' A'  are  joined  by  tangents  and  shcut 
arcs  struck  from  the  centre  of  the  figure. 

but  the  great  majority  of  couplings  remain  non-automatic.  It 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  general  employment  of  side  buffers 
in  Europe  greatly  complicates  the  problem  of  designing  a  satis- 
factory automatic  coupling,  while  to  do  away  with  them  and 
substitute  the  combined  buffer-coupling,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
United  States,  would  entail  enormous  difficulties  in  carrying 
on  the  traffic  during  the  transition  stage. 

^rai^f.— In  the  United  Sutes  the  Safety  Appliance  Act  of 
X893  also  forbade  the  railways,  after  the  xst  of  January  1898, 
to  run  trains  which  did  not  contain  a  "sufficient  number" 
of  can  equipped  with  continuous  brakes  to  enable  the  speed 
to  be  controlled  from  the  engine.  This  law,  however,  did  not 
serve  in  practice  to  secure  so  general  a  use  of  power  brakes 
on  freight  trains  as  was  thought  desirable,  and  another  act 
was  passed  in  1903  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissbn 
authority  to  prescribe  what  should  be  the  minimum  nuinber  of 
power-tmked  cars  in  each  train.  This  minimum  was  at  first 
fixed  at  50%,  but  on  and  after  the  ist  of  August  X906  it  was 
raised  to  75%,  with  the  result  that  soon  after  that  date  practi- 
cally aU  the  rolling  stock  of  American  railways,  whether  passenger 
or  freight,  was  provided  with  compressed  air  brakes.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Aa  1889  em- 
powered the  Board  of  Trade  to  require  all  passenger  trains, 
within  a  reasonable  period,  to  be  fitted  with  automatic  con- 
tinuous brakes,  and  now  sill  the  passenger  stock,  with  a  few 
trifling  exceptions,  is  provided  with  either  compressed-air  or 
vacuum  braJces  (see  Bsakz),  and  sometimes  with  both.  But 
goods  and  mineral  trains  so  fitted  are  rare,  and  the  same  is 
the  case  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where,  however,  such  brakes 
are  generally  employed  on  passenger  trains.  (H.  M.  R.) 

IxnA-URBAM  Railways 

The  great  concentration  of  population  in  cities  during  the 
X9th  century  brought  into  existence  a  class  of  railways  to 

which  the  name  of  intra-urban  may  be  applied.  Such 
y^^JT^    lines  are  primarily  intended  to  supply  quick  means 

of  passenger  communication  within  the  limits  of  dties, 
and  are  to  be  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  surface  tram- 
ways, and  on  the  other  from  those  portions  of  trunk  or  other 
lines  which  lie  within  dty  boundaries,  although  the  latter  may 
incidentally  do  a  local  or  intra-urban  business.  Intra-urban 
railways,  as  compared  with  ordinary  railways,  are  characterized 
by  shortness  of  length,  great  cost  per  mile,  and  by  a  traffic 
almost  exdusivdy  passenger,  the  burden  of  which  is  enor- 
mously heavy.  For  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  points  of  concentrated  travd,  the  first 


railways  were  laid  lonnd  the  iMundaries  of  areas  approximatdy 
circular,  the  theory  bdng  that  the  short  walk  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  drde  to  any  point  within  it  would  be  no 
serious  detention.  It  has  been  found,  however,  fik  the  caae  of 
such  circular  or  bdt  raOwaya,  that  the  time  lost  in  txaveniBg 
the  circle  and  in  walking  from  the  drcumfecenoe  to  the  cenize 
is  so  great  that  the  gain  in  journey  speed  over  a  direct  snface 
tramway  or  onmibus  is  entirdy  losL  Later  intra-urban  nil- 
ways  in  nearly  every  case  have  been  built,  so  far  as  possible, 
on  straight  lines,  radiating  from  the  busiiieas  centre  or  poiat 
of  iwxtmiim  congestion  of  travd  to  the  outer  limits  of  the 
dty;  and,  while  not  attempting  to  serve  all  the  popalatioQ 
through  the  agency  of  the  line,  make  an  effort  to  serve  a  poctian 
in  the  best  possible  manner— that  is,  with  direct  transit 

The  actual  beginning  of  the  oonstroction  of  intnriirbaB 
railways  was  in  X853,  when  powers  were  obtained  to  buld  a 
line^  ai  m.  long,  from  Edgware  Road  to  King's  Cross,  in  Loodoa, 
from  which  begimung  the  Metropolitan  and  /MetropoJiUa 
District  railways  devdoped.  These  railways,  which  in  part 
are  operated  jomtly,  were  given  a  circular  location,  but  the 
shortcomings  of  this  plan  soon  became  apparent.  It  was  load 
that  there  was  not.  sufficient  traffic  to  support  them  as  pordj 
intrsrurban  Imes,  and  they  have  since  beox  eztcaded  into  the 
outskirts  of  London  to  reach  the  suburban  traffic. 

The  MetropdliUn  and  Metropolitan  District  railways  followed 
the  art  of  railway  building  as  it  existed  at  the  time  tbej  woe 
hud  out.  Wherever  possible  the  lines  were  constructed  ia 
open  cutting,  to  ensure  adequate  ventilation;  and  where  this 
was  not  possible  they  were  built  by  a  method  auggestivdy 
named  "  cut  and  cover."  A  trench  was  first  excavated  to  the 
proper  depth,  then  the  side  walls  and  arched  roof  of  brick  were 
put  in  place,  earth  was  filled  in  behind  and  over  the  arch,  aad 
the  surface  of  the  ground  restored,  dther  by  paviitg  where 
streets  were  followed,  or  by  actually  being  built  over  with 
houses  where  the  lines  passed  under  private  property.  Whoe 
the  depth  to  rail-levd  was  too  great  for  cut-and<over  methods 
ordinary  tuimdling  processes  were  used;  and  where  the  txench 
was  too  shallow  for  the  arched  roof,  heavy  girders,  somecimei 
of  cast  iron,  bridged  it  between  the  side  walls,  loogitadioal 
arches  being  turned  between  them  (fig.  30). 


Fxc.  30.— -Type-Sectioa  of  Arched  Covered  Way.  Metropolkaa 
District  railway,  London. 

The  next  devdopment  in  intra-urban  railways  was  an  devated 
line  in  the  dty  of  New  York.  Probably  the  first  sogsestioa 
for  an  devated  railway  was  soade  by  Colond  Stevens,  of 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  as  eariy  as  X83X,  when  the  whole  art  of 
railway  construction  was  in  its  infancy.  He  proposed  to  btdSd 
an  devated  railway  on  a  single  line  of  posts,  placed  akmg  the 
curb-line  of  the  street:  a  suggestion  which  embodies  not  otif 
the  general  plan  of  an  elevated  structure,  but  the  most  striking 
feature  of  it  as  subsequently  built^-namdy,  a  railway  supported 
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Fig.  31  < — ^Single-Column 
Elevated  Structure. 


by  a  single  row  of  columns.  The  first  actual  work,  however,  was 
not  begun  till  1870,  when  the  construction  of  an  iron  structure 
on  a  single  row  of  columns  was 
undcruken.  The  superiority,  so 
far  as  the  convenlenqe  of  passen- 
gers is  concerned,  of  an  elevated 
over  an  underground  railway,  when 
both  are  worked  by  steam  loco- 
motives, and  the  great  economy 
and  rapidity  of  construction,  led  to 
the  quick  development  and  exten- 
sion of  this  general  design.  By 
the  year  1878  there  were  four 
parallel  lines  in  the  dty  of  New 
York,  and  constructions  of  the 
same  character  had  already  been 
projected  in  Brooklyn  and  Chicago 
and,  with  certain  modifications  of 
details,  in  Berlin.  In  the  year 
1894  an  elevated  railway  was  built 
/  ^  V  in  Liverpool,  and  in  1900  a  similar 

A  ^  A  _  railway  was  constructed  in  Boston, 

U.SIA.,  and  the  construction  of  a 
new  one  undertaken  in  New  York. 
These  elevated  railways  as  a  rule 
follow  the  lines  of  streets,  and  are 
of  two  general  types.  One  (fig.  31), 
the  earliest  form,  consisted  of  a 
single  row  of  columns  supporting 
two  lines  of  longitudinal  girders 
carrying  the  rails,  the  lateral  stability  of  the  structure  being  ob- 
tained by  anchoring  the  feet  of  the  columns  to  their  foundations. 
The  other  type  (fig.  32) 
has  two  rows  of  columns 
connected  at  the  top  by 
transverse  girders,  which  in 
turn  carry  the  longitudinal 
girders  that  support  the 
railway.  In  Berlin,  on  the 
Stadtbahn — which  for  a 
part  of  its  length  traverses 
private  property— masonry 
arches,  or  earthen  embank- 
ments between  retaining 
waJb,  were  substituted  for 
the  metallic  structure 
wherever  possible. 

The  next  great  develop- 
ment, marking  the  third 
step  in  the  progress  of 
intra-urban  railway  con- 
struction, took  place  in 
x886,  when  J.  H.  Greathead 
(9.V.)  began  the  City  & 
South  London  railway,  ex- 
tending under  the  Thames 
from  the  Monument  to 
Stockwell,  a  distance  of 
3}  m.  Its  promoters  recog- 
nized the  unsuitability  of 
ordinary  steam  locomotives 
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Fig.  32.— Double-Column  Elevated 
Structure  (half-section). 


for  underground  railways,  and  intended  to  work  i(  by  means  of 
a  moving  cable;  but  before  it  was  completed,  electric  traction 
had  developed  so  far  as  to  be  available  for  use  on  such  lines. 
Electricity,  therefore,  and  not  the  cable,  was  installed  (fig.  33)- 
In  the  details  of  construction  the  shield  was  the  novdty.  In 
principle  it  bad  been  invented  by  Sir  Marc  I.  Brunei  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  original  Thames  tunnel,  and  it  was  afterwards 
improved  by  Beach,  of  New  York,  and  finally  developed  by 
Greathead.  (For  the  details  of  the  shield  and  method  of  its 
operation,  see  Tunnel.)  By  means  of  the  shield  Great- 
bead  cut  a  circular  bole  at  a  depth  ranging  from  40  to  80  ft. 


below  the  surface,  with  an  externa]  diameter  of  10  ft.  9  in.; 
this  be  lined  with  cast-iron  segments  bolted  together,  giving  a 
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Fig.  33.— Section  of  Tunnel  and  Electric  Locdmotive.  City  ft  South 
London  railway. 

dear  diameter  of  10  ft.  2  in.  Except  at  the  shafts,  which  were 
sunk  on  proposed  station  sites,  there  was  no  interference  with 
the  surface  of  the  streets  or  with  street  traffic  doring  con- 
struction. Two  tunnels  were  built  approximatdy  paralld, 
each  taking  a  single  track.  The  cross-section  of  the  cars  was 
made  to  conform  approximatdy  to  the  section  of  the  tunnd, 
the  idoi  being  that  each  train  would  act  like  a  piston  in  a 
cylinder,  expelling  in  front  of  it  a  column  of  air,  to  be  forced 
up  the  station  shaft  next  ahead  of  the  train,  and  sucking  down 
a  similar  column  through  the  station  shaft  just  behind.  This 
arrangement  was  expected  to  ensure  a  sufiident  change  in  air 
to  keep  such  railways  property  ventilated,  but  experience  has 
proved  it  to  be  ineffective  for  the  purpose.  This  method  of 
construction  has  been  used  for  building  other  railways  in 
Glasgow  and  London,  and  in  the  latter  dty  alone  the  "  tube 
railways  "  of  this  character  have  a  length  of  some  40  m* 
The  later  examples  of  these  railways  have  a  diameter  ranging 
from  13  to  15  ft. 

The  fourth  step  in  the  devdopment  of  intra-urban  railways 
was  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  from  the  deep  tunnd  which 
Greathead  introduced.  In  1893  the  construction  was  com- 
pleted in  Budapest  of  an  underground  railway  with  a  thin, 
flat  roof,  consisting  of  steel  beams  set  close  together,  with  small 
longitudinal  jack  arches  between  them,  the  street  pavement 


Fig.  34. — Electric  Underground  Railway,  Budapest. 

resting  directly  on  the  roof  thus  formed  (fig.  34).    The  object 
was  Jo  bring  the  levd  of  the  station  platforms  as  dose  to  the 
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surface  of  the  street  as  the  height  of  the  car  itself  would  permit ; 
in  the  case  of  Budapest  the  distance  is  about  9  ft.  This  prin- 
ciple of  construaion  has  since  been  followed  in  the  construction 
of  the  Boston  subway,  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  M£tropolitain 
in  Paris,  and  of  the  New  York  underground  railway.  The 
Paris  line  is  built  with  the  standard  gauge  of  4  ft  8|  in., 
but  its  tunnels  are  designedly  made  of  such  a  small  cross- 
section  that  ordinary  main  line  stock  cannot  pass  through 
them. 

The  New  York  underground  railway  (fig.  35)  marks  a  still 
further  step  in  advance,   in   that   there  are  practically   two 


Fig.  35. — New  York  Rapid  Transit  railway,  showing  also  the  tracks' 
and  conduiu  of  the  electric  surface  tramway. 

different  railways  in  the  same  structure.  One  pair  of  tracks 
is  used  for  a  local  service  with  sutions  about  one-quar;cr  of 
a  mile  apart,  following  the  general  plan  of  operation  in  vogue 
on  all  other  intra-urban  railways.  The  other,  or  central,  pair 
of  tracks  is  for  trains  making  stops  at  longer  distances.  Thus 
there  is  a  differentiation  between  the  long-distance  traveller 
who  desires  to  be  carried  from  one  extreme  of  the  city  to  the 
other  and  the  short-distance  traveller  who  a  going  between 
points  at  a  much  less  distance. 

To  sum  up,  there  are  of  intra-urban  railways  two  distinct 
classes:  the  elevated  and  the  underground.  The  elevated  is 
used  where  the  traffic  is  so  light  as  not  to  warrant  the  expen- 
sive undergrotmd  construction,  or  where  the  construction  of 
an  elevated  line  a  of  no  serious  detriment  to  the  adjoining 
property.  The  undergrotmd  is  used  where  the  congestion  of 
traffic  is  so  great  as  todemsnd  a  railway  almost  regardless 
of  cost,  and  where  the  conditions  of  surface  traffic  or  of 
adjoining  property  sre  such  as  to  require  that  the  rail- 
way shall  not  obstruct  or  occupy  any  ground  above  the 
surface. 

Underground  railways  are  of  three  general  types:  the  one 
of  extreme  depth,  built  by  tunnelUng  methods,  usually  with 
,the  shield  and  without  regard  to  the  surface  topography,  where 
the  stations  are  put  at  such  depth  as  to  require  lifts  to  carry 
the  passengers  from  the  station  platform  to  the  street  level. 
This  type  has  the  advantage  of  economy  in  first  construction, 
there  bdng  the  minimum  amount  of  material  to  be  excavated, 
and  no  interference  during  construction  with  street  traffic  or 
subsurface  structures;  it  has,  however,  the  disadvantage  of 
the  cost  of  operation  of  lifts  at  the  sutions.  The  other  extreme 
type  is  the  shaUow  construction,  where  the  railway  is  brought 
to  the  minimum  distance  below  the  street  level.  This  system 
.has  the  advantage  of  the  greatest  convenience  in  operation, 
no  lifts  being  required,  since  the  distance  from  the  street  stirface 
to  the  sution  platform  is  about  Z2  to  15  ft.;  it  has  the  dis- 
advantages, however,  of  necessiuting  the  tearing  up  of  the 
street  surface  during  construction,  and  the  readjustment  of 
sewcir,  water,  gas  and  electric  mains  and  other  subsurface 
structures,  and  of  having  the  gradienU  partially  dependctnt  on 
the  surfsce  topography.  The  third  type  is  the  intermediate 
one  betweta  those  two,  followed  by  the  Metropolitan  and 
MetropoliUn  District  railways,  in  London,  where  the  railway 
has  an  arched  roof,  built  usually  at  a  sufficient  distance 
betow  the  surface  of  the  street  to  permit  the  other  sub- 
surface structures  to  he  in  the  ground  above  the  crown 
of  the  arch,  and  where  the  station  platforms  are  from  20. 
to  30  ft.  beneath  the  surface  of  the  street— a  depth  not 
;suiBdent  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  lifts,  but  Enough  to 
btinoonvenieot.' 
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In  the  operation'of  intra-urban  railways,  steam  locamotives, 
cables  and  electricity  have  severally  been  tried:  the  first  having 
been  used  in  the  earlier  examples  of  underground  lines 
and  in  the  various  elevated  systems  in  the  United       SET** 
States.    The  fouling  of  the  air  that  results  from  the 
steam-engine,  owing  to  the  production  of  carbonic  add  gas  and 
of  sulphurous  fumes  and  aqueous  vapour,  is  well  known,  and 
its  use  is  now  practically  abandoned  for  underground  wocikiag. 
The  cable  is  slow;  and  unless  development  along  new  lines 
of  compressed  air  or  some  sort  of  chemical  engine  takes  plaoe, 
electricity  will  monopolise  the  field.     Electricity  is  applied 
through  a  separate  locomotive  attached  to  tlie  hcaa 
of  the  train,  or  through   motor  carriages  attached 
either  at  one  end  or  at  both  ends  of  the  train,  or  by 
putting  a  motor  on  every  axle  and  so  utiliaing  the 
whole  weight  of  the  train  for  traction,  all  the  motors 
being  under  a  single  control  at  the  head  of  the  txaza, 
or  at  any  point,  of   the  train   for  emci)gency.    The 
distance  between  sutions  on  intra-urban    railways  is 
governed  by  the  density   of    local    traffic    and  the 
speed  desired  to  be  maintained.     As  a  general  ruk 
the  interval  varies  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  mile; 
on  the  express  lines  of  the  New  York  undergnMiod 
railway,  the  inter-station  interval  averages  about  i|  m.    On 
steam-worked  lines  the  speed  of  trains  is  about  11  to  is  m. 
per  hour,  according  to  the  distance  between  stations     Later 
practice  takes  advantage  of  the  great  increase  in  power  that 
can  be  temporarily  developed  by  electric  motors  during  the 
period  of  acceleration;  this,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  train  to  be  hauled,  gives  results  much  in  advance  of  those 
obtained  on  ordinary  steam  railways.     Since    high    avenge 
speed  on  a  line  with  frequent  stops  depends  largely  on  rapidity 
of  acceleration,  the  tendency  in  modern  equipment  is  Co  secure 
as  great  an  output  of  power  as  possible  during  the  accelerating 
period,  with  corresponding  increase  in  weight   available  foe 
adhesion.    With  a  steam  locomotive  all  the  power  is  concen- 
trated in  one  machine,  and  therefore  the  weight  on  the  drivers 
available  for  adhesion  is  limited.    With  electricity,  power  csa 
be  applied  to  as  many  axles  in  the  train  as  desired,  and  so  the 
whole  weight  of  the  train,  with  its  load,  may  be  utilixed  ii 
necessary.     Sometimes,  as  on  the  Central  London  railvsy. 
the  scceleration  of  gravity  is  also  utilized;  the  different  stations 
stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  so  that  outgoing  trains 
are  aided  at  the  start  by  having  a  slope  to  run  down,  whik 
incoming  ones  are  checked  by  the  rising  gradient  they  encounter 
The  cost  of  intra-urban  railway^  depends  not  only  00  the 
type  of  construction,  but  more  especially  upon  local  cooditsons. 
such  as  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  presence  of  subsurface  ^^^ 

structures,  like  sewers,  water  and  gas  mains,  electric 
conduits,  &c.;  the  necessity  of  permanent  tmderiMniung  or 
temporary  supporting  of  house  foundations,  the  cost  of  acquirii^ 
land  passed  tmder  or  over  when  street  lines  are  not  folioved, 
and,  in  the  case  of  elevated  railways,  the  cost  of  acquirii^ 
easements  of  light,  air  and  access,  which  the  courts  have  bdd 
are  vested  in  the  abutting  property.  The  cost  of  buxtdii^  aa 
ordinary  two-track  elevated  railway  according  to  American 
practice  varies  from  $300,000  to  I400.000  a  mile,  exclusive  of 
equipment,  terminals  or  land  damages.  The  cost  of  coostroct- 
ing  the  deep  tubular  tunnels  in  London,  whose  diameter  is  aboei 
15  ft.  exclusive,  in  like  manner,  of  equipment,  terminals  or  land 
damages,  is  about  £170.000  to  £aoo.ooo  a  mile.  The  cost  ci 
the  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  District  railways  of  Loodoa 
varied  greatly  on  account  of  the  variations  in  coostnictioa 
The  most  difficult  section— namely,  that  under  Cannon  Street— 
where  the  abutting  buildings  had  to  be  underpinned,  and  a  veiy 
dense  traffic  maintained  during  oonst.niction.  while  a  netwoit 
of  sewers  and  mains  was  readjusted,  cost  at  the  rate  of  aboct 
£1,000.000  a  mile.  The  contract  price  of  the  New  York  under- 
ground railway,  exclusive  of  the  incidenuls  above  mentioBed. 
was  $35,000,000  for  21  m.,  of  which  16  m.  are  underground  and 
5  are  elevated.  The  most  difficult  portion  of  the  road.  4I  ra  d 
four-tiack  line,  cost  $1 5,000.000.  (W.  B.  P.) 
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Light  Railways* 


The  term  light  railways  is  somewhat  vague  and  indefinite, 
and  therefore  to  give  a  precise  definition  of  its  significance  is 
^^  not  an  easy  matter.  No  adequate  definition  is  to  be 
SHuum,  found  even  in  the  British  statute-book;  for  although 
parliament  has  on  different  occasions  passed  acts 
dealing  with  such  railways  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
it  has  not  inserted  in  any  of  them  a  clear  and  sufficient  statement 
of  what  it  intends  shall  be  understood  by  the  term,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  ordinary  railway.  Since  the  passing  of  the 
Light  Railways  Act  of  1896,  which  did  not  apply  to  Ireland,  it 
is  possible  to  give  a  formal  definition  by  saying  that  a  light 
railway  is  one  constructed  under  the  provisions  of  that  act; 
but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  commissioners  appointed  under 
that  act  have  authorized  many  lines  which  in  their  physical 
characteristics  are  indistinguishable  from  street  tramways 
constructed  under  the  Tramways  Act,  and  to  these  the 'term 
light  railways  would  certainly  not  be  applied  in  ordinary  parlance. 
Still,  they  do  differ  from  ordinary  tramways  in  the  important 
fact  that  the  procedure  by  which  they  have  been  authorized  is 
simpler  and  cheaper  than  the  methods  by  which  special  private 
acts  of  parliament  have  to  be  obtained  for  tramway  projects. 
Economy  in  capital  outlay  and  cheapness  in  construction  is 
indeed  the  characteristic  generally  associated  with  light  railways 
by  the  public,  and  implicitly  attached  to  them  by  parliament 
in  the  act  of  i8g6,  and  any  simplifications  of  the  engineering 
or  mechanical  features  they  may  exhibit  compared  with  the 
standard  railways  of  the  country  are  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due 
to  the  desire  to  keep  down  their  expenses. 

The  saving  of  cost  is  effected  in  two  ways:  (i)  Instead  of 
having  to  incur  the  expenses  of  a  protracted  inquiry  before 
parliament,  the  promoters  of  a  light  railway  under  the  act  of 
1896  make  an  application  to  the  light  railway  commissioners, 
who  then  hold  a  local  inquiry,  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  proposed  railway,  and  to  hear  objections  to  it,  and,  if  they 
are  satisfied,  settle  the  draft  order  and  hand  it  over  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  confirmation.  The  Board  may  reject  the  order 
if  it  thinks  the  scheme  to  be  of  such  magnitude  or  importance 
that  it  ought  to  come  under  the  direct  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment, or  it  may  modify  it  in  certain  respects,  or  it  may  remit  it 
to  the  commissioners  for  further  inquiry.  But  once  the  order 
is  confirmed  by  the  Board,  with  or  without  modifications,  it 
has  effect  as  if  it  had  been  enacted  by  parliament,  and  it  cannot 
afterwards  be  upset  on  the  ground  of  any  alleged  irregularity 
in  the  proceedings.  (2)  The  second  source  of  economy  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  reduced  cost  of  actually  making  the  line  and  of 
working  it  when  made.  Thus  the  gauge  may  be  narrow,  the 
line  single,  the  rails  lighter  than  those  used  in  standard  practice, 
while  deep  cuttings  and  high  embankments  may  be  avoided  by 
permitting  the  curves  to  be  sharper  and  the  gradients  steeper: 
such  points  conduce  to  cheapness  of  construction.  A^in, 
low  speeds,  light  stock,  less  stringent  requirements  as  to 
continuous  brakes,  signals,  block-working  and  interlocking, 
road-crossings,  stations,  &c.,  tend  to  cheapness  in  working.  On 
the  lines  actually  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the 
1896  act  the  normal  minimum  radius  of  the  curves  has  been 
fixed  at  about  600  ft.;  when  a  still  smaller  radius  has  been 
necessary,  the  speed  has  been  reduced  to  10  m.  an  hour  and  a 
guard-rail  insisted  on  inside  the  curve.  Again,  the  speed  has 
been  restricted  to  20  m.  an  hour  on  long  inclines  with  gradients 
steeper  than  i  in  50,  and  also  on  a  line  which  had  scarcely  any 
straight  portions  and  in  which  there  were  many  curves  of  600  ft. 
radius  and  gradients  of  1  in  50.  In  the  case  of  a  line  of  2^  ft. 
gauge,  with  a  ruling  gradient  of  1  in  40.  a  maximum  speed  of 
IS  m.  an  hour  and  a  minimum  radius  of  curve  of  300  ft.  have 
been  prescribed.  Curves  of  still  smaller  radius  have  entailed  a 
maximum  speed  of  10  m.  an  hour.  It  must  be  understood 
that  a  railway  described  as  "  light  "  is  not  necessarily  built  of 
oanower  gauge  than  the  standard.  Many  lines,  indeed,  have 
been  designed  oi»  the  normal  4  ft.  8}  in.  gauge,  and  laid  with 
nHs  weighing  from  50  to  70  lb  per  yard;  a  flat-footed  60  lb . rail, 


with  the  axle  load  limited  to  14  tons,  has  the  advantage  for  such 
lines  that  it  permits  the  employment  of  a  proportion  of  the 
locomotives  used  on  main  lines.  The  orders  actually  granted 
have  allowed  50  lb,  $6  lb,  60  lb  and  70  lb  rails,  with  correspond- 
ing axle  loads  of  ro,  i  a,  14  and  16  tons.  On  a  line  of  2  ft.  gauge, 
rails  of  40  lb  have  been  sanctioned.  In  regard  to  fendng  and 
precautions  at  level-crossings,  less  rigid  requirements  may  be 
enforced  than  with  standard  railways;  and  in  some  cases  where 
trains  are  likely  to  be  few,  it  has  been  provided  that  the  normal 
position  of  the  gates  at  crossings  shall  be  across  the  line.  Again, 
if  the  speed  is  low  and  the  trains  infrequent,  the  signalling 
arrangements  may  be  of  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  kind,  or 
even  dispensed  with  altogether.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  act  provided  that  the  Tteasuxy  might  advance  a  portion  of 
the  money  required  for  a  line  in  cases  where  the  council  of  any 
county,  borough  or  district  had  agreed  to  do  the  same,  and 
might  also  make  a  special  advance  in  aid  of  a  light  railway 
which  was  certified  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  agriculture  in  any  cultivated  district,  or  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  furnish  a  means  of  communication  between 
a  fishing-harbour  and  a  market  in  a  district  where  it  would  not 
be  constructed  without  special  assistance  from  the  state. 

As  a  general  classification  the  commissioners  have  divided 
the  schemes  that  have  come  before  them  into  three  classes: 
(A)  those  which  like  ordinary  railways  take  their  own  line  across 
country;  (B)  those  in  connexion  with  which  it  is  proposed 
to  use  the  public  roads  conjointly  with  the  ordinary  road  traffic; 
and  (Neutral)  which  includes  inclined  railways  worked  with  a 
rope,  and  lines  which  possess  the  conditions  of  A  and  B  in  about 
equal  porportions. 

The  Light  Railways  Act  1896  was  to  remain  in  force  only 
until  the  end  of  1901  unless  continued  by  parliament,  but  it 
was  continued  year  by  year  under  the  Expiring  Laws  Continu- 
ance Act.  Ill  1901  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  continue  the  act  until  1906,  and  to  amend  jt  so 
as  to  make  it  authorize  the  construction  of  a  light  railway  on 
any  highway,  the  object  being  to  abolish  the  restriction  that  a 
light  railway  should  run  into  the  area  of  at  least  two  local 
authorities;  but  it  was  not  proceeded  with.  Towards  the  end 
of  1901  a  departmental  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
formed  to  consider  the  Light  Railways  Act,  and  in  1902  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr  Gerald  Balfour)  stated  that 
as  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  this  committee,  a  new  bill 
had  been  drafted  which  he  thought  would  go  very  far  to  meet 
all  the  reasonable  objections  that  had  been  urged  against  the 
present  powers  of  the  local  authorities.  This  bill,  however, 
was  not  brought  forward.  In  July  1903,  Lord  Wolverton,  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  introduced  a  bill  to  continue 
and  amend  the  Light  Railways  Act.  It  provided  that  the 
powers  of  the  light  railway  commissioners  should  continue 
until  determined  by  parliament,  and  also  provided,  inter  alia, 
that  io  cases  where  the  Board  of  Trade  thought,  under  section  (9) 
subsection  (3)  of  the  original  act,  that  a  proposal  should  be 
submitted  to  parliament,  the  Board  of  Trade  itself  might 
submit  the  proposals  to  parliament  by  bringing  in  a  bill  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  light  railway  order,  with  a  special  report 
upon  it.  Opposition  on  petition  could  be  heard  before  a  select 
committee  or  a  joint  committee  as  in  the  case  of  private  bills. 
The  bill  was  withdrawn  on  the  nth  of  August  1903,  Lord 
Morley  appealing  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  bring  in  a  more 
comprehensive  measure  to  amend  the  unsatisfactory  sute  of 
legislation  in  relation  to  tramways  and  light  railways.  In 
1904  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  brought  in  a  bill  on 
practically  the  same  lines  as  the  amending  bill  of  19^.  It 
reached  second  reading  but  was  not  proceeded  with.  Similar 
amending  bilb  were  introduced  in  the  1905  and  1906  sessions, 
but  were  withdrawn.  During  the  first  ten  years  after  the 
act  came  into  -force  545  applications  for  orders  were  received, 
313  orders  were  made,  and  282  orders  were  confirmed.  The 
orders  confirmed  were  for  1731  m.,  involving  an  estinuited 
capital  expenditure  of  £12,770.3^*4.  At  the  end  of  1906  only, 
500  m.  had  been  opened  for  traffic,  and  the  mileage  oI_Une« 
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opened  was  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  mileage  sanctioned 
in  the  cases  of  lines  constructed  on  their  own  land  than  in  the 
case  of  lines  more  of  the  nature  of  tramways.  (In  other 
countries  where  the  mileage  of  main  lines  of  railways  in  pro- 
portion to  area  and  population  is  roughly  the  same  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  mileage  of  light  railways  already  con- 
structed is  considerable,  while  many  additional  lines  are  under 
construction.  At  the  end  of  X903  there  were  6150  m.  working 
in  France,  costing  on  an  average  £4500  per  mile,  eanu'ng  irjs 
per  mile  per  annum;  3730  miles  in  Prussia  costing  £4180  per 
mile,  earning  £310  per  mile  per  annum;  1430  m.  in  Belgium 
at  £3400  per  mile,  earning  £330  per  mile  per  annum.)  The 
average  cost  per  mile  in  Great  Britain  on  the  basis  of  the 
prescribed  estimates  is  £5860,  but  this  figure  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  equipment  and  does  not  cover  the  whole  cost  of 
construction.  According  to  the  light  railway  commissioners, 
experience  satisfied  them  (a)  that  light  railways  were  much 
needed  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  that  many  of  the  lines 
proposed,  but  not  constructed,  were  in  fact  necessary  to  admit 
of  the  progress,  and  even  the  maintenance,  of  existing  trade 
interests;  and  (b)  that  improved  means  of  access  were  requisite 
to  assist  in  retaining  the  population  on  the  land,  to  counteract 
the  remoteness  of  rural  districts,  and  also,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  industrial  centres,  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  as  to  housing 
and  the  supply  of  labour.  They  pointed  out  that  while  during 
the  first  five  years  the  act  was  in  force  there  were  315  applica- 
tions for  orders,  during  the  second  five  years  there  were  only 
142  applications,  and  that  proposals  for  new  lines  had  become 
less  numerous  owing  to  the  various  difficulties  in  carrying 
them  to  a  successful  completion  and  to  the  difficulty  of  raising 
the  necessary  capital  even  when  part  of  it  was  provided  with 
the  aid  of  the  state  and  of  the  local  authorities.  They  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  an  improvement  could  be  effected 
enabling  the  construction  of  many  much-needed  lines  by  an 
amendment  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Light  Railways 
Act,  and  by  a  reconsideration  of  the  conditions  under  which 
financial  or  other  assistance  should  be  granted  to  such  lines  by 
the  state  and  by  local  authorities. 

The  so-called  light  railways  in  the  United  Sutes  and  the 
British  colonies  have  been  nuide  under  the  conditions  peculiar 
to  new  countries.  Their  primary  object  being  the  development 
and  peopling  of  the  land,  they  have  naturally  been  made  as 
cheaply  as  possible;  and  as  in  such  cases  the  cost  of  the  land  is 
inconsiderable,  economy  has  been  sought  by  the  use  of  lighter 
and  rougher  permanent  way,  phint,  rolling  stock,  &c.  Such 
railways  are  not  "  light  "  in  the  technical  sense  of  having  been 
made  under  enactments  intended  to  secure  permanent  lowness 
of  cost  as  compared  with  standard  lines.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  many  countries  have  encouraged  railways  which  are 
light  in  that  sense.  France  began  to  move  in  this  direction 
in  1865,  and  has  formulated  elaborate  provisions  for  their 
construction  and  regulation.  Italy  did  the  same  in  its  laws 
in  1873,  1879,  i88x,  1887  and  1889;  and  Germany  fostered 
enterprise  of  this  kind  by  the  imperial  edicu  of  z875»  ZS78 
and  1892.  Holland,  Hungary  and  Switzerland  were  all  early 
in  the  field;  and  Belgium  has  succeeded,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  semi-official  Soci£t6  Nationale  de  Chemins 
de  Fer  Vidnaux,  started  in  1885,  in  developing  one  of  the  most 
complete  systems  of  rural  railway  transport  in  the  world. 

In  France  the  lines  which  best  correspond  to  British  light  railways 
are  called  Chemins  de  fer  d'intirit  local.  These  are  regulated  by 
-.  a  decree  No.   11,264  of  6th  August  1881,  which  the 

**■■"*  Ministry  of  Public  Works  is  charged  to  carry  out.  The 
roodd  "  form  of  regulation  "  lays  down  the  scales  of  the  drawings 
and  the  information  to  be  shown  thereon.  For  the  first  installation 
a  single  line  is  prescribed,  but  the  concessionaire  must  provide 
space  and  be  prepared  to  double  when  required.  The  gauge  may  be 
cither  1-44  metres  (4  ft.  87  in.),  or  1  metre  (3  ft.  3-37  in.),  or  75 
metre  (a  ft.  5-5  in.).  The  radius  of  curves  for  the  1*44  m.  gauge 
must  not  be  less  than  350  metres,  100  metres  for  the  l  m.  gauge 
and  50  metres  for  the  75  m.  gauge.  A  straight  length  of  not  less 
than  60  metres  for  the  largest  gauge  and  40  metres  for  the  smallest 
must  be  made  between  two  curves  having  opposite  directions. 
Except  in  special  cases,  gradients  must  not  exceed  3  in  100 ;  and 


between  gradients  in  the  opposite  sense  there  most  be  not  leas  cha» 
60  metres  of  level  for  1*44  m.  and  40  metres  for  i  m.  and  75  n. 
gauses.  The  po8itk>n  of  stations  and  stoppins-places  is  regabted 
by  the  council  of  the  department.  The  undertaking,  onoe  appraved. 
is  regarded  as  a  work  of  public  utility,  and  the  imdmalKn  are 
invested  with  all  the  rights  that  a  public  dqiartroent  wouhl  ha\« 
in  the  case  of  the  carrymg  out  of  public  worlo.  At  the  end  of  the 
period  of  the  concession  the  dipartment  comes  into  posBCisioa  of 
the  road  and  all  its  fixed  appurtenanns,  and  in  the  last  five  yors 

of  the  period  the  dipartment  has  the  right  to  enter  into '" 

of  the  line,  and  apply  the  revenue  to  putting  it  into  a  u 

state  uf  repair.     It  has  also  the  right  to  purchase  the  

taking  at  tne  end  of  the  first  fifteen  years,  the  net  profits  of  the 

preceding  seven  years  to  govern  the  calculation  of  the 

price.    The  maximum  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  class  passenger 

per  kilometre,.  -067  f.  (•6d.),  -050  f.  (•455d.)  and  -037  f.  (•34d.) 

respectively,  when  the  trains  are  run  at  grande  ntesse,  the  lares 

including  30  kilogrammes  weight  of  personal  oaggage. 

tigmm  a^public  company  under  government  control  (**  SodM 
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Nationale  de  Chemins  de  Fer  Vicinaux 


')  does  all  that  in  France 


forms  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
and  of  the  prefect  of  tne  department.  Over  an  average 
of  years  it  appears  that  27%  of  the  capital  cost  was  fottsd  by 
the  sute,  28%  bjr  the  provuice,  40-9%  by  the  communes  and 
4*1%  by  private  individuals.  At  the  end  of  1908  there  were 
208^  m.  in  operation,  and  the  total  mileage  authoriaed  was  2603. 
while  the  construction  of  a  considerable  further  mileage  was  imder 
consideration.  As  far  as  possible,  these  railways  arc  laid  heatdt 
roads,  in  preferentt  to  independent  formation:  the  permaaesx 
.way  costs  £977  per  mile  in  the  former  as  againft  £793  in  the  laner. 
If  laid  in  paving,  the  price  varies  between  £1108  and  £9366  per 
mile.  Through  villages,  and  where  roads  have  to  be  crossed,  the 
line  is  of  the  usual  tramway  type.  The  line  is  of  I  metre  gai^e. 
with  steel  rails  weighing^  21  i  kilos  (4a  &)  per  yard.  In  the  to«cs 
a  deeper  rail  is  used,  weighing  about  60  lb  per  yard.  In  three  fines 
of  the  Vicinaux  system,  in  the  aggregate  45  m.  in  length,  the 
sharpest  curves  are  30  metres,  35  metres  and  40  metres  respectivriy. 
There  are  gradients  of  i  in  30  and  i  in  25.  The  speed  »  Umked 
to  30  kilometres  (about  18  m.)  in  the  country  and  6  m.  per  hour  ia 
towns  and  through  villages. 

In  Ital^  many  railways  which  otherwise  fulfil  the  conditioas  of 
a  light  railway  are  constructed  with  a  gauge  of  4  ft.  8|  in.  The 
weights  are  governed  by  what  the  railway  nas  to  carry  m^ 

and  the  spe«l.    Light  locomotives,  light  rails  and  light  ^^' 

rolling  stock  are  employed.  There  are  no  bridges,  caoepc  where 
waterconrses  occur.  Cuttings  are  reduced  to  a  minimum:  and 
where  the  roads  are  sufficiently  wide,  the  rails  are  laid  on  the 
margins.  The  advantage  of  uniformity  of  gauge  is  in  the  ase  ef 
trucks  for  goods  which  belong  to  the  rofUng  stock  of  the  main  hnes. 
In  Italy  these  railways  are  called  "  economic  railways,"  and  are 
divided  into  five  types.  Types  I.,  II.  and  III.  are  of  4  ft.  81  ia. 
gauge,  type  IV.  of  0-95  m.  and  type  V.  of  0*70  m.;  but  as  there 
IS  no  example  of  type  V.,  the  classification  is  practically  one  of 
1-445  m.  (4  ft.  8i  in.)  and  one  of  0-93  (3  ft.  0*5  in.).  The  chkf 
diRcrence  between  the  first  three  types  lies  in  the  wc^t  of  nib 
and  rolling  stock  and  in  the  radius  of  the  curves.  The  real  light 
railway  ofluly  is  that  of  type  IV.:  gauge,  0'9<  ro.  (3  ft.  0-5  in.); 
weight  of  rails,  12  (26'45  lb)  to  20  (44  It)  kilos;  mean  load  per 
axle.  6  tons;  minimum  curve,  70  m.  (229  ft.  2-6  in.)  ndim;  width 
of  formation,  3-50  m.  (11  ft.  5-5  in.);  top  width  of  ballast,  »-io  m. 
(6  ft.  107  in.) ;  depth  of  ballast  under  sleepere.  o- 10  m.  C3  f t.  9*S  i>^)  • 
maximum  gradient,  x  in  50 ;  length  of  sleepers,  i  -70  ro.  (5  ft-  6-93  in.; ; 
width  between  parapets  and  width  of  tunnels,  1  m.  over  width  d 
carriage:  height  of  tunnels.  5  m.  (i6  ft-  4-85  in.);  locoaiotive& 
maximum  weight  per  axle  6  tons,  ngkl  wheel  oase  i*8o  m.  (s  f t. 
10-86  in.),  diameter  of  driving-wheels  i  m.  (3  ft.  3-37  m.). 

In  Germany  the  use  of  light  railways  (Ktein-bohmen)  has  made 
great  strides.  The  gauges  in  use  vary  considerably  LU-umji  4  ft.' 
8|  in.,  the  standard  national  gauge,  and  i  ft.  iif  in.,  g^vwav. 
which  appeare  to  be  the  smallest  in  use.  They  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Poet  and  Telegraph  department,  the  state  issniBg 
loans  to  encourage  the  undertakings;  the  auth<»ities  in  the.pnyvincn 
and  communes  also  give  support  in  various  ways,  and  under  various 
conditions,  to  public  bodies  or  private  persons  who  desire  to  proaoce 
or  embark  in  the  industry.  These  conditions,  as  wdl  as  the  derrre 
of  control  over  the  construction  and  working  of  the  lines,  are  )tii 
to  the  regulation  of  the  provincial  governments.  Similarly,  the 
same  authorities  decide  for  themselves  the  conditioos  under  vhick 
the  public  roads  may  be  used,  and  the  precautions  for  pobKc  safety, 
all  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  imperial  goveniment. 

What  are  known  as  "  portable  railways  "  should  be  iodadcd 
in  the  same  category  as  light  railways.  With  a  14  »»•  «*nr» 
lines  of  a  porUble  kind  can  be  made  very  handily  and 
the  cost  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  a  permanently 
constructed  light  railway.  The  simplicity  is  great; 
they  can  be  quickly  mounted  and  dismounted;  the  correct 
gauge  can  be  perfectly  maintained;  'the  sectioiis  of  nib  a::d 
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aleepeis  (which  are  of  iron)  are  very  portable,  and  akiUed  labour 
is  not  required  to  lay  or  to  take  them  up;  the  making  of  a 
"  turn-out  "  is  easy,  by  taking  out  a  15  ft.  section  of  the  way 
and  substituting  a  section  with  points  and  crossings.  The  safe 
load  per  wheel  varies  between  xa  cwt.  on  a  10  in.  z6  lb  wheel 
and  40  cwt.  on  an  x8  in.  56  tb  wheel.  The  rolling  stock  is  con- 
structed either  for  farm  produce  or  heavy  minerals,  the  latter 
holding  zo  to  37  cub.  ft.  For  timber,  4  or  5  ft.  bogies  can 
be  used. ' .  A  useful  wagon  for  agricultund  transport  on  a  24  in. 
gauge  line  is  x6  ft.  long  by  5  ft.  wide;  it  weighs  73  cwt.  and 
costs  £30.  A  portable  line  of  this  kind  will  have  30  lb  steel  rails 
and  21 13  sted  sleepers— 4  ft.  6  in.  long— to  a  mile,  laid  3  ft.  6  in. 
apart  centre  to  centre.  The  total  cost  per  mile  of  such  a  line, 
including  all  bolu,  nuts,  fish-plates  and  fastenings,  ready  for 
laying,  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  under  £500  a  inilc. 

See  Evans  Austin,  Dbe  LiitU  Railways  Act  18^,  which  con- 
tains the  ruks  of  the  Board  ofTiade;  W.  H.  Cole,  lAgla  Railways 
at  Honu  and  Abroad;  Lieut.-CoL  Addison,  Rtpwt  to  the  Board  of 
Tradg  (1894)  oh  Light  Railways  m  Bdgiusn,    (C.  E.  W. ;  E.  Ga.) 

RAIMBACH,  ABRAHAM  (1776-1843),  English  line-engraver, 
a  Swiss  by  descent,  was  bom  in  London  in  1776.  Educated  at 
Archbishop  Tenison's  Library  School,  he  was  an  apprentice  to 
J.  Hall  the  engraver  from  1789  to  179(6.  For  nine  years  part  of 
his  working-time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  drawing  in  the 
Royal  Academy  and  to  executing  occasional  engravings  for  the 
booksellers,  whilst  his  leisure  hours  were  employed  in  painting 
portraits  in  miniature.  Having  formed  an  intimacy  with  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  Raimbach  in  181 3  began  to  engrave  some  of  that 
master's  best  pictures.  At  his  death,  in  1843,  he  held  a  gold 
medal  awarded  to  him  for  his  "  Village  Politicians "  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1814.  He  was  elected  ooncsponding  member 
of  the  Institute  of  France  in  1835. 

RAIMUND,  FERDINAND  (1790^x836),  Austrian  actor  and 
dramatist,  was  bom  on  the  xst  of  June  1790,  in  \^enna.  In 
X 8x4  he  acted  at  the  Josefstldter  Theater,  and  in  18x7  at  the 
Lcopoldst&dter  Theater.  In  X833  he  produced  his  fiist  play, 
Der  Baronutermacher  auf  der  Zauberinsd,  which  was  followed 
by  Der  Diamanl  des  GeisUrkdnigs  (1834)  and  the  still  popular 
Bauer  als  MiUiondr.  The  last-mentioned  play,  which  appeared 
in  X836,  Der  Alpenkdnig  und  der  Menschenfeind  (X828)  and  Der 
Versckwender  (X833)  are  Raimund's  masterpieces.  He  com- 
mitted suicide  on  the  5th  of  September  X836,  owing  to  the  fear 
that  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  Raimund  was  a  master 
of  the  Viennese  Posse  or  farce;  his  rich  humour  is  seen  to 
best  advantage  in  his  realistic  portraits  of  his  fellow-dtixens. 

Raimund's  Sdmtliehe  Werhe  (with  biography  by  J.  N.  Vogi) 
appeared  in  4  volt.  (1837) ;  they  have  been  also  edited  by  K.  Gk>uy 
and  A  Sauer  (4  vols.,  t88i;  snd  ed.,  1891),  and  a  selection  by  E. 
Castle  (1903).  See  E.  Schmidt  in  Charakteristiken,  vol.  i.  (1886): 
A  FarinelU,  Gritttarser  und  Raimund  (1897):  L.  A.  Frankl,  Zur 
Bioeraphie  F.  Ranmunds  (1884);  and  espeaally  A.  Sauer's  article 
in  the  AUg/em.  Deutsche  Bioffra^ne. 

'  RAIN  (O.E.  regn\  the  word  is  common  to  Teutonic  languages, 
cf.  Ger.  RegeHf  Swed.  and  Dan.  regn;  it  has  been  connected 
with  Lat.  rigare,  to  wet,  Gr.  ppkxov),  the  water  vapour  of  the 
atmosphere  when  condensed  into  drops  large  eiumgh  to  be 
precipitated  upon  the  earth.  Hence  the  term  is  extended  to 
signify  the  fall  of  such  drops  in  a  shower,  and  in  the  plural, "  the 
rains,"  it  signifies  the  rainy  seasons  in  India  and  elsewhere  where 
under  normal  climatic  conditions  such  seasons  are  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  dry.  A  rain-band  is  "  a  dark  band  in  the 
solar  spectmm,  caused  by  the  presence  of  water-vapour  in  the 
atmosphere  "  (Ifew  Engl.  Diet.);  a  rain-gauge  is  an  instrument 
used  to  measure  the  amount  of  rainfall  (see  Meteorology^  where 
the  whole  subject  of  precipitation  is  iully  treated). 

RAINBOW*  formerly  known  as  the  trif,  the  coloured  rings 
seen  in  the  heavens  when  the  light  from  the  sun  or  moon  shines 
on  falling  rain;  on  a  smaller  scale  they  may  be  observed  when 
sunshine  faUs  on  the  spray  of  a  waterfall  or  fountain.  The 
bows  assume  the  form  of  concentric  circular  arcs,  having  their 
common  centre  on  the  line  joining  the  eye  of  the  observer  to  the 
son.  Generally  only  one  bow  is  clearly  seen;  this  is  known  as 
the  primary  rtdnbaw;  it  has  an  angular  radius  of  about  41", 


and  exhibiu  a  fine  display  of  the  cdoors  of  the  spectmm,  being 
red  on  the  outside  and  violet  on  the  inside.  Sometimes  an 
outer  bow,  the  secondary  rainbow,  is  observed;  thb  is  much 
fainter  than  the  primary  bow,  and  it  exhibits  the  same  play  of 
colours,  with  the  important  distinction  that  the  order  is  reversed, 
the  red  being  inside  and  the  violet  outside.  Its  angular  radius  is 
about  57^.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  space  between  the 
two  bows  is  considerably  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  sky.  In 
addition  to  these  prominent  features,  there  are  sometimes  to  be 
seen  a  number  of  coloured  bands,  situated  at  or  near  the  summits 
of  the  bows,  dose  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  primary  and  the 
outer  edge  of  the  secondary  bow;  these  are  known  as  the 
spurious,  supermtmerary  or  compkmtHtary  rainbows. 
.  The  formation  of  the. rainbow  in  the  heavens  after  or  during 
a  shower  mtbt  have  attracted  the  attention  of  man  in  remote 
antiquity.  The  earliest  references  are  to  be  found  in  the  various 
accounts  of  the  Deluge. .  In  the  Biblical  narrative  (Gen.  ix.  x  3-x  7) 
the  bow  is  introduc«l  as  a  sign  of  the  covenant  between  God  and 
man,  a  figure  without  a  parallel  in  the  other  accounts.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Ronums  various  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  bow  were  indulged  in;  Aristotle,  in. his  Meteors,  erroneously 
ascribes  it  to  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  by  the  rain;  Seneca 
adopted  the  same  view.  The  introduction  of  the  idea  that  the 
phenomenon  was  caused  by  refraction  is  to  be  assigned  to 
Vitellio.  The  same  conception  was  utilized  by  Theodoric  of 
Vribexg,  a  Dominican,  who  wrote  at  some  time  between  X304 
and  X3XX  a  tract  entitled  De  radialibus  impressionibus,  in  wUch 
he  showed  how  the  primary  bow  is  formed  by  two  refractions 
and  one  internal  reflection;  i.e,  the  light  enters  the  drop  and  is 
refracted;  the  refracted  ray  is  then  reflected  at  the  opposite 
surface  of  the  drop,  and  leaves  the  drop  at  the  same  side  at  which 
it  enters,  being  again  refracted.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
influence  which  the  writings  of  Theodoric  had  on  his  successors; 
his  works  were  apparently  unknown  until  they  were  discovered 
by  G.  B.  Ventttri  at  Basel,  partly  in  the  city  library  and  partly 
in  the  library  of  the  Dominican  monastery.  A  full  account, 
together  with  other  early  contributions  to  the  science  of  light,  is 
given  in  Venturi's  Commentari  sopra  la  storia  de  la  Teoria  del 
Otlica  (Bologna,  18x4).  John  Fleischer  (sometimes  incorrectly 
luimed  Fletcher),  of  Breslau,  propounded  the  same  view  in  a 
pamphlet,  De  iridibus  doctrina  Aristotelis  et  Viletlonis  (1574); 
the  same  expUmation  was  given  by  Frandscus  Maurolycus  in  his 
Pkotismi  de  lumine  a  umbra  (X575). 

The  most  valuable  of  all  the  earlier  contributions  to  the 
sdentific  explanation  of  rainbows  is  undbubtedly  a  treatise 
by  Marco  Antonio  de  Dominis  (1S66-X634),  archbishop  of 
Spalatro.  This  work,  De  radiis  visits  et  lucis  in  vilris  perspec- 
tivis  et  iride,  published  at  Venice  in  x  61 1  by  J.  Bartolus,  although 
written  some  twenty  years  previously,  contains  a  chapter 
entitled  "  Vera  iridis  tota  generatio  explicatur,"  in  which  it  is 
shown  how  the  primary  bow  is  formed  by  two  refractions  and 
one  reflection,  and  the  secondary  bow  by  twoTefractions  and  two 
reflections.  Descartes  strengthened  these  views,  both  by  experi- 
ments and  geometrical  investigations,  in  his  Meteors  (Ldden, 
X637).  He  employed  the  hiw  of  refraction  (discovered  by 
W.  Snellius)  to  calculate  the  radii  of  the  bows,  and  his  theoretical 
angles  were  in  agreement  with  those  observed.  His  methods, 
however,  were  not  free  from  tentative  assumptions,  and  were 
considerably  improved  by  Edmund  Halley  {Phil.  Trans,,  X700, 
714). .  Descartes, .  however,  could  advance  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  chromatic  displays;  this  was  effected  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  having. explained  how  white  light  is 
composed  of  rays  possessing  all  degrees  of  refrangibility,  was 
enabled  to  demonstrate  that  the  order  of  the  colours  was  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  requiremenu  of  theory  (see  Newton's 
Opticks,  book  i.  part  3,  prop.  9). 

The  geometrical  theory,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  investi- 
gations of  Descartes  and  Newton,  afforded  no  explanation  of 
the  supernumerary  bows,  and  about  a  century  eh&psed  before 
an  explanation  was  forthcoming.  This  was  given  by  Thoxxms 
Young,  who,  in  the  Bakerian  lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  34th  of  November  1803,  applied  his  prindpk 
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of  the  interference  of  li^t  to  this  phenomenon.  His  not  wholly 
.'satisfactory  expUnation  was  mathematically  examined  in  X835 
by  Richaid  Potter  {Camb.  PkU.  Trans.,  1838,  6,  141),  who, 
while  improving  the  theory,  left  a  more  complete  solution  to 
be  made  in  1838  by  Sir  George  Biddell  Airy  {Camb.  PkU.  Trans., 
1838,  6,  379). 

The  geometrical  theory  first  requires  a  consideration  of  the  path 
of  a  ray  of  light  falling  upon  a  transparent  sphere.  Of  the  total 
^_  amount  of  light  falling  on  such  a  sphere,  part  b  reflected  or 

scattered  at  the  incident  surface,  so  rendering  the  drop 
visible,  while  a  part  will  enter  the  drop.    Confining  our 


Fio. 


attention  to  a  ray  entering  in  a  principal  plane,  we  will 
determine  its  deviation,  i.e.  the  angle  between  its  cUrections  of 
incidence  and  emergence,  after  one,  two,  three  or  more  internal 
reflections.  Let  EA  be  a  ray  incident  at 
an  angle  t  (fig.  i) ;  let  AD  be  the  refracted 
ray,  and  r  the  angle  of  refraction.  Then 
the  deviation  experienced  by  the  ray  at 
A  is  i-r.  If  the  rav  suffers  one  internal 
reflection  at  D.  then  it  is  readily  aeeirthat, 
if  DB  be  the  path  of  the  reflected  ray,  the 
angle  ADB  equals  2r,  tjs.  the  deviation  of 
the  ray  at  D  is  w^ir.  At  B.  where  the 
ray  leaves  the  drop,  the  deviation  is  the 
same  as  at  A.  viz.  «-r.  The  total  devia- 
tion of  the  ray  is  consequently  given  bjj  D-2(»-f)+«— ar. 
f  Similarly  it  may  be  shown  that  each  internal  reflection  introduces 
a  supplementary  deviation  of  «--2r:  hence,  if  the  ray  be  reflected 
n  times,  the  total  deviation  will  be  D-2(«-r)+a(«-2r). 

The  deviation  is  thus  seen  to  vary  inth  the  angle  of  incidence; 
and  by  conndering  a  set  of  parallel  rays  passina  through  the  same 
principal  plane  of  the  sphere  and  incident  at  all  angl^,  it  can  be 
readily  shown  that  more  rays  will  pass  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  nositioa  of  minimum  deviation  than  in  any  other  position 
(see  RBFaACTiON).  The  drop  will  consequently  be  more  intensely 
illuminated  when  viewed  along  these  cUrections  of  minimum  devia- 
tion, and  since  it  is  these  rays  with  which  we  are  primarily  cnocemed. 
we  shall  proceed  to  the  determination  of  these  directions. 
i  Since  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  are  connected  by 
the  relation  sin  «  «|i  sin  r  (Snell's  Law),  n  being  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion of  the  medium,  then  the  problem  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  angle  t  which  makes  D  -  2  («-r) +a(«—2r) 
a  maximum  or  minimum,  in  which  i  and  r  are  connected  by  the 
relation  sin  ft«M  sin  r,  m  being  a  constant.  By  applying  the  method 
of  the  differential  calculus,  we  obtain  cos  *- V{(M'-«r/(»»'4-'2»)|  as 
the  required  value;  it  may  be  readily  shown  either  geometrically 
or  analytically  that  this  b  a  minimum.  For  the  angle  t  to  be  real, 
cos  i  must  be  a  frsction,  that  b  «^+2ii>m^-i,  or  (a+x)*>^. 
Since  the  value  of  m  for  water  b  about  }•  it  follows  that  *  muse 
be  at  least  unity  for  «  rainbow  to  be  formed;  there  b  obvioudy 
no  theoretical  limit  to  the  value  of  »,  and  hence  rainbows  of  higher 
orders  are  posnble. 

I  So  far  we  have  only  conadered  rays  of  homogeneous  light,  and 
it  remains  to  investigate  how  lights  of  varying  refrangibilities  will 
be  transmitted.  It  can  be  shown,  by  the  methods  of  the  differential 
calculus  or  seometrically,  that  the  devbtion  increases  with  the 
refractive  inoex,  the  angle  of  incidence  remaining  constant.  Taking 
the  refractive  index  cm  water  for  the  red  rays  as  V?f  and  for 
the  violet  rays  as  W,  we  can  cakulate  the  following  values  for 
the  minimum  devbtions  corresponding  to  certain  assigned  values 
of  a- 


n 

Red. 

Violet. 

2 
3 
4 

,-42;i 

2»-X29*a 
3r"23i;-4 
4ir-3i7*-07 

»-   40*'22 

2«— 125*-48 
3«-227;o8 
4«— 3io'o7 

To  thb  point  we  have  only  considered  rays  passing  through  a 
principal  section  of  the  drop;  in  nature,  however,  the  rays  impinge 
at  every  point  of  the  surface  facing  the  sun.  It  may  be  readily 
deduced  that  the  directions  of  minimum  devbtion  for  a  pencil  of 
parallel  rays  lie  on  the  surface  of  cones,  the  semi-vertical  angles  of 
which  are  equal  to  the  values  given  in  the  above  Uble.  Thus,  rays 
suffering  one  internal  reflection  will  all  lie  within  a  cone  of  abdut 
42*;  inthbdirection  the  illumination  will  be  most  intense;  inthin 
the  cone  the  illumination  will  be  fainter,  while,  without  it.  no  light 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  eye. 

I  Fig.  2  represents  sections  of  the  drop  and  the  cones  containing 
the  minimum  devbtion  rays  after  1, 2,  3  and  4  reflections;  the  order 
of  the  colours  b  shown  by  the  letters  R  (red)  and  V  (violet).  It  is 
apparent,  therefore^  that  all  drops  transmitting  intense  light  after 
one  internal  reflection  to  the  eye  will  lie  on  the  surfaces  of  cones 
having  the  eye  for  their  common  vertex,  the  line  joining  the  eye  to 
the  sun  for  their  axis,  and  their  semi-vertical  angles  equal  to  about 
41*  for  the  violet  rays  and  43*  for  the  red  rays.  ^The  observer  will. 


therefore,  see  a  colomed  band,  about  2*  m  width,  aod  eotoored 
violet  inside  and  red  outside.    Within  the  band,  the  T 


Fig.  a 

will  be  faint;  outside  the  band  there  will  be  peroMtible  < . 

until  the  second  bow  comes  into  view.    Similarly,  drops  traas* 
mitting  rays  after  two  internal  reflections  will  be  situated  00  coveiticsl 


and  coaxbl  cones,  of  which  the  semi-vertical  angles  are  51*  for  the 
red  rays  and  5^*'for  the  violet.  Outside  the  cone  of  5a*  tSere  «3I  be 
faint  illumination:  within  it,  no  secondary  ravs  will  be  txanawined 
to  the  eye.  We  thus  see  that  the  order  01  colours  in  the  aeooadary 
bow  b  uie  reverse  of  that  in  the  primary;  the  seooodary  is  half  as 
broad  again  (3*),  and  b  much  fainter,  owing  to  the  looser  path  of  the 
ray  in  the  drop,  and  the  increased  dispersion. 

Similarty.  toe  third,  fourth  and  higher  orders  of  bows  may  be 
investigated.  The  third  and  fourth  bows  are  situated  ba.swaa  tht 
observer  and  the  sun,  and  hence,  to  be  viewed,  the  obserter  moa 
face  the  sun.  But  the  illumination  of  the  bow  b  so  weakened  b^  the 
repeated  reflections,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  b  generally  so  bnghc 
that  these  bows  are  rarely,  ii  ever,  observed  except  m  axtifeaal 
rainbows.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  fifth  bow,  which  ifiien 
from  the  third  and  fourth  in  being  situated  in  the  same  part  of  the 
sky  as  the  primary  and  secondary  bows,  being  jost  ^Krve  the 
secondary. 

The  most  conspicuous  colour  band  of  the  principal  bows  is  the  red: 
the  other  colours  shading  off  into  one  another,  generally  wHh  ooar 
siderable  blurring.  Thb  b  due  to  the  superpositioa  of  a  great 
for  the  sun  has  an  appredable  apparent  c" 


number  of  sf)ectra,  i 

and  each  point  on  its  surface  gives  rise  to  an  individual  spectnim. 
Thb  overlapping  may  become  so  pronounced  as  to  pnxlaoe  a  lam- 
bow  in  which  colour  b  practically  absent;  thb  b  paitiadarly  so 
when  a  thin  cloud  intervenes  between  the  sun  and  the  raia,  which 
has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  apparent  dbmeter  of  the  son  to  ss 
much  as  2*  or  3**  Thb  phenomenon  b  known  aa  the  "whke 
rainbow  "  or  "  Uiloa's  Ring  or  Circle,"  after  Antonio  de  UDoa. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  so-called  ^rious  bows  which  are 
sometimes  seen  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  pnmary  and  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  secondary  bow.  The  geometrical  theory  can 
afford  no  expbnation  of  these  coloured  bands,  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  complete  i^ieiuMnenon  of  the  rainbow 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  conceptions  of  the  wave  theory  of  fight 
Thb  was  first  suggested  by  Thomas  Young,  who  showed  that  tbe 
rays  i»oducing  the  bows  consisted  of  two  systems,  which,  akhomh 
emerging  in  parallel  directions,  traversed  different  paths  in  the  dr^ 
Destructive  interference  between  these  superposed  raya  wiH  there- 
fore occur,  and,  instead  of  a  continuous  maximum  HfuminatioB  ta 
the  direction  of  minimum  devbtion,  we  should  eiqiect  to  fiad 
alterrstions  of  brightness  and  darkness.  The  Utcr  invescigatioBs  of 
Richard  Potter  and  especially  of  Sir  George  Biddell  Airy  have  pro«td 
the  correctness  of  Young's  idea.  The  mathematical  discnssioB 
of  Airy  showed  that  the  primary  rainbow  b  not  situated  <firecilr 
on  the  line  of  minimum  <Kvbtion,  but  at  a  slightly  ereatcr  value: 
thb  means  that  the  true  angular  radius  of  the  bow  b  a  uttle  less  tbaa 
that  derived  from  the  geometrical  theory.  In  the  same  way.  be 
showed  that  the  secondary  bow  has  a  greater  radius  than  that 
previously  assigned  to  it.  The  spurious  bows  he  showed  to  oombsc 
of  a  series  of  daric  and  bright  bands,  whose  distances  fxosn  the 
principal  bows  vary  with  the  dbmeters  of  the  raandropa.  The 
smaller  the  drops,  the  greater  the  dbtance;  hence  it  b  that  die 
spurious  bows  are  generally  only  observed  near  the  sunuBsts  df  the 
bows,  where  the  drops  are  smaller  than  at  any  lower  altitude.  Is 
Airy's  investigation,  and  in  the  extensions  by  Boitel.  J.  Lanaor. 
E.  Mascart  and  L.  Lorentz,  the  source  of  light  was  reiprded  as  s 
point.  In  nature,  however,  thb  b  not  realised,  for  the  sua  has  aa 
apprecbble  dbmeter.  Calcubtkms  taking  thb  into  aocouat  hate 
been  made  by  J.  Pemter  {Neves  Hber  dtn  Kefoiboiem,  Vieaaa.  ig88) 
and  by  K.  Aichi  and  T.  Tanakadate  (Jour.  CeOegscfSaencetTdkyo, 
1906,  vol.  xxi.  art.  3). 

Experimental  confirmation  ol  Airy's  theoretical  resnlta  was  af- 
forded in  184a  by  Willbm  Halkws  MUbr  (Comb.  PkO,  Tfvms.  xi, 
277).  A  horiaontal  pencil  of  sunlight  was  admitted  by  a  vertical 
slit,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  on  a  colunm  of  water  suppfied  by  a  jet 
of  about  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Primary,  secondary  and 
spurious  bows  were  formed,  and  their  radii  roeasnred;  a  com- 
parison <A  these  observations  exhibited  agreement  with  Atrr's 
analytical  values.    Pulfrich  {Wud.  Ann.,  188ft.  33,  194)  <  ~     '     ' 


analytical  values.  Pulfnch  iWud.  Ann.,  188ft.  33,  194)  oc 
similar  results  by  unng  cylindrical  glass  rods  in  place  of  the  < 
of  water. 

In  accordance  witn  a  general  consequence  of  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion, it  is  readily  seen  that  the  light  of  the  rainbow  is  jnaxtbOy 
pobrized.  a  fact  first  observed  in  1811  by  Jean  Baptiate  Bioc  (see 
Polarization). 
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Lmiar  ninboms.'"  The  moon  can  produce  lainbows  in  the  lame 
manner  as  the  sun^  The  coknira  are  much  fainter,  and  according 
to  Aristotle,  who  claims  to  be  the  first  obeerver  of  this  phenomenon, 
the  lunar  bows  are  only  seen  when  the  moon  is  fulL 

Marine  ratnbuw  is  the  name  given  to  the  chromatic  diq>lays 
formed  by  the  sun's  rays  falling  on  the  spray  drawn  ap  by  the  wind 
playing  on  the  surface  of  an  agiuted  sea. 

IniersecHng  rainbows  are  sometimes  observed.  They  are  formed 
by  parallel  rays  of  light  emanating  from  two  souices,  as,  for  example, 
the  sun  and  iu  image  in  a  sheet  of  water,  which  b  situated  between 
the.  obtemx  and  the  sun.  In  this  case  the  second  bow  is  much 
fainter,  and  has  its  centre  as  much  above  the  horison  as  that  of  the 
direct  system  is  below  it. 

Rbfbmmces.— For  the  history  of  the  theonr  oT  the  rainbow,  see 
G.  B.  Venturi,  Commtntari  sofra  la  storia  Je  la  teoria  dd  OUica 
(Bologna,  1814):  F.  Roienberser.  GesckichU  der  Pkysik  (1882-90). 
The  geometrical  and  physicaT  theory  is  treated  in  T.  Preston's 
Theory  of  Light ;  E.  Mascart's  TraiU  d'opHque  (1899-1903} ;  and 
most  comi^dy  by  J.  Pemter  in  various  contributions  to  scientific 
joumab  and  in  his  Meteorologiuhe  OpHh  (1905-9). 

'RAIN0LD8  (or  Reynolds),  JOHH  (154^x607),  English 
divine,  was  bom  about  Michaelmas  1549  at  Pinhoe,  near  Exeter, 
and  was  educated  at  Merton  and  Corpus  Chiisti  Colleges, 
Oxford,  becoming  a  fellow  of  the  latter  in  1568.  In  1572-73  he 
was  appointed  reader  in  Greek,  and  his  lectures  on  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric  laid  the  sure  basis  of  his  fame.  He  resigned  the  office 
in  1578  and  his  fellowship  in  1586,  through  inability  to  agree 
with  the  president  William  Cole,  and  became  a  tutor  at  Queen's 
College.  By  this  time  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  reputation 
as  a  disputant  on  the  Purity  side,  and  the  story  goes  that 
Elizabeth  visiting  the  university  in  1592  **  schooled  him  for 
his  obstinate  preciseness,  willing  him  to  follow  her  laws,  and  not 
run  before  them."  In  ^593  he  was  made  dean  of  Lincohi. 
The  fellows  of  Corpus  were  anxious  to  replace  Cole  by  Rainolds, 
and  'exchange  was  effected,  Rainolds  being  elected  president 
in  December  1598.  The  chief  evenu  of  his  subsequent  career 
were  his  share  in  the  Hampton  Court  (inference,  where  he  was 
the  most  prominent  represenUtive  of  the  Puritan  party  and  re- 
cdved  a  good  deal  of  favour  from  the  king,  and  in  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible.  Of  this  project  he  was  initiator,  and 
himself  worked  with  the  company  who  undertook  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Prophets.  He  died  of  consumption  on  the  axst  of 
May  1607-,  leaving  a  great  reputation  for  scholarship  and  high 
character. 

RAINY,  ROBERT  (1826-1906),  Scotch  Pxesbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  on  the  ist  of  January  1826;  his  father,  Dr  Harry 
Rainy,  professor  of  forensic  medicine  in  Glasgow  University, 
was  the  son  of  a  Sutherlandshire  minister.  Young  Rainy  was 
intended  for  his  father's  profession,  but  he  was  caught  by  the 
evangelical  fervour  of  the  Dismption  movement,  and  alter 
studying  for  the  Free  Church  he  became  a  minister,  first  in 
Aberdeenshire  and  then  in  Edinburgh,  till  in  1862  he  was  elected 
professor  of  Church  history  in  the  theological  seminary,  New 
College,  a  post  he  only  resigned  in  1900.  In  1874  he  was  made 
principal  of  the  college  and  was  subsequently  known  as  Prin- 
cipal Rainy.  He  had  come  to  the  front  as  a  champion  of  the 
liberal  party  in  the  Union  controversy  within  the  Free  Church, 
and  in  conU)ating  Dean  Stanley's  Broad  Church  views  in  the 
interests  of  Scotch  eyangelicism;  and  about  1875  he  became 
■the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Free  Church.  He  guided  it  through 
the  controversies  as  to  Robertson  Smith's  heresies,  as  to  the  use 
of  hymns  and  instrumental  music,  and  as  to  the  Declaratory 
Act,  brought  to  a  successful  issue  the  union  of  the  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  threw  the  weight  of  the 
united  church  on  the  side  of  freedom  of  Biblical  criticism.  He 
was  the  first  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  having  previously  been  moderator 
of  the  Free  General  Assembly.  Though  not  a  great  scholar, 
he  was  eminent  as  an  ecclesiastical  statesman,  and  his  influence 
was  far-reaching.  After  the  stxain  of  the  fight  with  the  so-called 
"  Wee  Frees  "  in  1904-5  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  went 
to  Australia  for  recovery,  but  died  at  Melbourne  on  the  3 and 
of  December  1966 

See  Lives  by  P.  Carnegie  Simpson  (1909)  and  R.  Mackintosh 


RAIP0B,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Chhattis- 
garh  division  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The  town  is  994  ft. 
above  sea-level,  188  m.  £.  of  Nagpur;  and  has  a  station  on  the 
Bengal-Nagpur  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  32,1x4.  There  are  ruins 
of  an  immense  fort,  with  many  tanks  and  old  temples.  It  has 
a  German  missipn  and  a  government  high  school  The  Raj- 
kumar  college,  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  of 
Chhattisgarh,  was  transferred  here  from  Jubbulpore  in  1894.    M 

The  DiSTsxcT  of  Raxpux  has  an  area  of  9831  sq.  m.  It 
spreads  over  a  vast  plateau  closed  in  by  ranges  of  hills  branching 
from  the  great  Vindhyan  chain.  It  is  dxained  by  the  Seonath 
and  the  Mahanadi  rivers.  Geologically  the  country  consists  in  the 
hilly  tracts  of  gneiss  and  quartzite;  the  sandstone  rocks  in  the 
west  are  intersected  with  trap  dykes.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,' 
and  red  ochre  of  high  repute  is  found.  In  the  interior  the 
principal  strata  are  a  soft  sandstone  slate  (covered  generally 
by  a  layer  of  laterite  gravel)  and  blue  limestone,  which  crops 
out  in  numerous  places  on  the  surface  and  is  invariably  found 
in  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  Throughout  the  plains  the  soil  is 
generally  fertile.  The  climate  is  generally  good;  the  mean 
temperature  is  78^  F.,  and  the  annual  rainfall  averages  55  in. 
The  population  on  the  present  area  in  X90X  was  1,096,858,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  2-5%  in  the  decade.  The  principal  crop  is 
rice.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  and  brassware. 
The  north-west  comer  of  the  district  is  crossed  by  the  main  line 
of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  raEvray,  and  a  narrow-gauge  branch  runs 
from  Ralpur  town  due  south.  The  district  suffered  severely 
from  famine  in  X896-97,  and  again  in  1899-X900. 

Raipur  was  govemed  by  a  bhinch  of  the  Haihaivansi  dynasty 
of  Ratanpur  for  many  centuries  until  their  deposition  by  the 
Mahrattas  in  1750.  The  country  was  then  already  in  a  condition 
of  decay,  and  soon  afterwards  it  relapsed  into  absolute  anarchy. 
In  x8x8  it  was  taken  under  British  superintendence  and  made 
rapid  progress.  It  fell  with  the  rest  of  the  Nagpur  dominions 
to  the  British  govemment  in  1854.  In  1906  its  area  was 
reduced  by  the  formation  of  the  new  district  of  Drug. 

RAIS  (or  Retz),  GILLES  DB  (X404-X440),  marshal  of  France 
and  the  central  figure  of  a  X5th-century  caiwe  ciUhre,  whose 
name  is  associated  with  the  story  of  Bluebeard,  was  the  son  of 
Guy  de  Montmorency-Laval,  the  adopted  son  and  heir  of 
Jeanne  de  Rais  and  of  Marie  de  Craon.  He  was  bom  at  Mache- 
coul  in  September  or  October  1404,  and,-  being  early  left  an 
orphan,  was  educated  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  Jean  de 
Craon.  Chief  among  his  great  possessions  was  the  barony  of 
Rais  (erected  in  the  x6th  century  into  the  peerage-duchy  of 
Retz),  south  of  the  Loire,  on  the  marches  of  Brittany.  He 
joined  the  party  of  the  Montforts,  supporting  Jean  V.  of  Brit- 
tany against  the  rival  house  of  Penthi^vre.  He  helped  to 
release  Duke  John  from  Olivier  de  Blois,  count  of  Penthiivre, 
who  had  taken  him  prisoner  by  craft,  end  was  rewarded  by 
extensive  grants  of  land,  which  were  subsequently  commuted 
by  the  Breton  parliament  for  money  paymenU.  In  X420, 
after  other  projects  of  marriage  had  fallen  through,  in  two 
cases  by  the  death*  of  the  bride^  he  married  Katherine  of 
Thouars,  a  great  heiress  in  Brittany,  La  Vendte  and  Poitou. 
In  1426  he  raised  seven  companies  of  men-at-arms,  and  began 
active  warfare  against  the  English  under  Artus  de  Richemont, 
the  newly,  made  constable  of  France.  He  had  already  built 
up  a  military  reputation  when  he  wiss  chosen  to  accompany 
Joan  of  Arc  to  Orleans.  He  continued  to  be  her  -  special  pro- 
tector, fighting  by  her  side  at  Orleans,  and  afterwards  at  Jar-' 
geau  and  Patay.  He  had  advocated  further  measures  against 
the  English  on  the  Loire  before  carrying  out  the  coronation  of 
Charles  VII.  at  Reims.  On  the  x7th  of  July  he  was  made 
marshal  of  France  at  Reims,  and  afUr  the  assault  on  Paris 
he  was  granted  the  right  to  bear  the  arms  of  France  as  a  border 
to  his  shield,  a  privilege  that  was,  however,  never  ratified. 
In  the  winter  he  was  in  Normandy,  at  Louviers,  whether  with 
a  view  to  the  release  of  Joan,  then  a  prisoner  at  Rouen,  caimot' 
be  stated.  Meanwhile  his  fortune  was  disappearing,  although 
he  had  been  one  of  the  richest  men  in  France.  He  bad  expended 
great  sums  in  the  king's  service,  and  he  mfintiined  a  court  of 
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knights,  squires,  heralds  and  priests,  more  suited  to  royal  than 
baronial  rank.  He  kept  open  house,  was  a  munificent  patron 
of  literature  and  of  music,  and  his  library  contained  many 
valuable  works,  he  himself  being  a  skilled  illuminator  and 
binder.  He  also  indulged  a  passion  for  the  stage.  *  At  the 
chief  festivals  he  gave  performances  of  mysteries  and  moralities, 
and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Mystire  d»  la  Passion,  acted 
at  Angers  in  1420,  was  staged  by  him  in  honour  of  his  own 
marriage.  The  original  draft  of  the  Mystery  of  Orleans  was 
probably  written  under  his  direction,  and  contains  much  detail 
which  may  be  well  accounted  for  by  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Maid.  In  his  finannal  difficulties  he  began  to  alienate 
his  lands,  selling  his  estates  for  small  sums.  These  proceedings 
provided  His  heirs  with  material  for  lawsuits  for  many  years. 
Among  those  who  profited  by  his  prodigality  were  the  duke 
of  Brittany,  and  his  chancellor,  Jean  de  Malestroit,  bishop  of 
Nantes,  but  in  1436  his  kinsfolk  appealed  to  Charies  VII.;  who 
proclaimed  further  sales  to  be  illegal  Jean  V.  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  king's  right  to  promulpte  a  decree  of  this 
kind  in  Brittany,  and  replied  by  making  GOles  de  Rais  lieutenant 
of  Brittany  axui  by  adcnowledging  him  as  a  brother-in-arms. 
Gilles  hoped  to  redeem  his  fortunes  by  alchemy;  he  also  spent 
large  sums  on  necromancers,  who  engaged  to  raise  the  devil 
for  his  assistance.  On  the  other  hand  he  sought  to  guarantee 
himself  from  evil  consequences  by  extravagant  charity  and  a 
splendid  celebration  of  the  rites  of  the  church.  The  abominable 
practices  of  which  he  was  really  guilty  seem  not  to  have  been 
suspected  by  his  equals  or  superiors,  though  he  had  many 
accomplices  and  his  criminality  was  suspected  by  the  peasantry. 
His  wife  finally  left  him  in  1434-35,  *^  °^y  possibly  have 
become  acquainted  with  his  doings,  and  when  lids  brother  Ren£ 
de  la  Suze  seized  Champtoc6,  all  traces  of  his  crimes  had  not 
been  removed,  but  famOy  considerations  no  doubt  imposed 
silence.  His  servants  kidnapped  children,  generally  boys,  on 
his  behalf,  and  these  he  tortured  and  murdered.  The  number 
of  his  victims  was  stated  in  the  ecclesiastical  trial  to  have 
been  140,  and  larger  figures  are  quoted.  The  amazing  im- 
punity which  he  enjoyed  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1440,  when 
he  was  imprudent  enough  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  church 
by  an  act  of  violence  which  involved  sacrilege  and  infringement 
of  derical  inmiunity.  He  had  sold  Saint  Edenne  de  Malemort 
to  the  duke  of  Brittany's  treasurer,  Ge£Froi  le  Ferron.  In  the 
course  of  a  quarrel  over  the  delivery  of  the  property  to  this 
man's  brother,  Jean  le  Ferron,  Gilles  seized  Jean,  who  was  in 
deriod  orders,  in  church,  and  imprisoned  him.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  defy  the  duke,  but  was  reconciled  to  him  by  Riche- 
mont.  In  the  autumn,,  however,  he  was  arrested  and  cited 
before  the  bishop  of  Nantes  on  various  charges,  the  chief  of 
which  were  heresy  and  murder. V  With  the  latter  count  the 
ecclesiastical  court  was  incompetent  to  deal,  and  on  the  8th 
of  October  Gilles  refused  to  accept  its  jurisdiction.  Terrified 
by  excommunication,  however,  he  acknowledged  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses,  and  by  confession  he  secured  absolution. 
He  had  been  pronounced  guilty  of  apostasy  and  heresy  by  the 
inquisitor,  and  of  vice  and  sacrilege  by  the  bishop,  f  A  detailed 
confession  was  extracted  by  the  threat  of  torture  on  the  21st 
of  October.  A  separate  and  parallel  inquiry  was  made  by 
Pierre  de  I'Hdpital,  president  of  the  Breton  parliament,  by 
whose  sentence  he  was  hanged  (not  burned  alive  as  is  sometimes 
stated),  on  the  36th  of  October  1440,  with  two  of  his  accomplices. 
In  view  of  his  own  repeated  confessions  it  seems  impossible  to 
doubt  his  guilt,  but  the  numerous  irregularities  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  fact  that  his  necromancer  Prelati  and  other  of 
his  chief  accomplices  went  impunished,  taken  together  with  the 
financial  interest  of  Jean  V.  in  his  ruin,  have  left  a  certain 
mystery  over  a  trial,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  process 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  was  the  most  famous  in  15th-century  France. 
His  name  is  connected  with  the  tale  of  Bluebeard  (q.v.)  in  local 
tradition  at  Xf achecoul,  Tiffauges,  Pomic  and  Ch6xaM,  though 
the  similarity  between  the  two  histories  is  at  best  vague.  The 
records  of  the  trial  are  preserved  in  the  BibUothique  Nationale 
in  Paris,  at  Nantes  and  elsewhere. 


See  Eustae  Boasard.  {rilZes  de  Amy,  ^  Sorftff  lUaM  (2ad  cd..  i8ac\ 
which  indudes  the  majority  of  the  documencs  of  the  trial  pob&Jird 
originally  by  De  Mautde;  E.  A.  Viaetdlv.  Biiubeard  (1909):  H.  C 
Lea,  Hist,  of  the  Inquisition  (iii.  468.  aeq.) ;  A.  Molinier.  Le*  Soana 
de  rkistoire  de  Pranu  (No.  4185)'  Huysmans  in  Li-ha*  dcKriba 
his  hero  as  engaged  on  a  life  of  Cities  de  Rais.  and  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  strilang  picture  of  the  triaL 

RAISIN  (Fr.  raisin,  grape;  Lat.  raeemus),  the  nane  gJTea 
to  the  dried  fruits  of  certain  varieties  of  the  grape  vine,  Vitis 
vinifera,  which  grow  prindpally  in  the  warm  Himatr  of  the 
Mediterranean  coasts  and  are  comparativdy  rich  in  SBgac 
The  use  of  dried  grapes  or  rainns  as  food  is  of  great  nsttiqutj 
(Num.  vL  3;  X  Sam.  zxv.  x8,  xxx.  12).  In  medieval  times 
raisins  imported  from  Spain  were  a  prized  luxury  in  F.ngbnri. 
and  to  the  present  day  Great  Britain  continues  to  be  the  best 
customer  of  the  raisin-produdng  regions.  "  Raisins  of  tht 
sun  "  are  obtained  by  letting  the  fruit  ocsntinue  00  the  ^ 
after  it  has  come  to  maturity,  where  there  is  sufBdcnt  1 
and  heat  in  the  autumn,  till  the  dusters  dry  on  the  Wbockx 
Another  plan  is  partially  to  sever  the.  stalk  hcfoie  the  grapes 
are  quite  ripe,  thus  stopping  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and  in  tiat 
condition  to  leave  them  on  the  vines  till  they  are  snflkieatly 
dry.  The  more  usual  process,  however,  is  to  cat  <^  the  fcBy 
ripe  dusters  and  expose  them,  spread  out,  for  several  da>^  u> 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  taking  care  that  they  are  not  injured  bj 
rain.  In  unfavourable  weather  they  may  be  dried  in  a  hea:tel 
chamber,  but  are  then  inferior  in  quality.  In  some  parts  of 
Spain  and  France  it  is  common  to  dip  the  gathered  dusten  ia 
boiling  water,  or  in  a  strong  potash  lye,  a  practice  which  soften 
the  sldn,  favours  drying  and  gives  the  raisins  a  dear  ^oasy 
appearance.  Again,  in  Asia  Minor  the  fruit  is  di|^>cd  into  hot 
water  on  the  surface  of  which  swims  a  layer  of  olive  oil,  wfcick 
communicates  a  bright  lustre  and  softness  to  the  skin.  Some 
superior  varieties  are  treated  with  very  great  care,  retaioed 
on  their  stalks,  and  sent  into  the  market  as  dusters  for  table 
use;  but  the  greater  part  are  separated  from  the  stalks  in  the 
process  of  diying  and  the  stalks  winnowed  out  «f  the  frmt. 
Raisins  come  from  numerous  Mediterranean  localities,  and 
present  at  least  three  distinct  varieties — (x)  ordinary  or  larse 
raisins,  (2)  sultana  seedless  raisins,  and  (3)  currants  or  CorintiLaa 
raisins  (see  Cursant).  The  greater  proportion  of  the  comicoa 
large  raisins  of  En^^ish  commerce  comes  from  the  provinces 
of  Malaga,  Valencia  and  Alicante  in  Spain;  these  axe  knova 
by  the  common  name  of  Malaga  raisins.  Those  of  the  finest 
quality,  called  Malaga  dusters,  are  prepared  from  a  iraxiety  cf 
muscatd  grape,  and  preserved  on  the  stalks  for  table  use.  This 
variety,  as  wcU  as  Malaga  hyers,  so  called  from  the  masacr 
of  packing,  are  exdusivdy  used  as  dessert  fruit.  Raisim  of 
a  somewhat  inferior  quality,  known  as  "  lexias,'*  from  the 
same  provinces,  are  used  for  cooking  and  bakixig  purpoacsu 
Smyrna  raisins  also  come  to  some  extent,  into  the  Engbk 
market,  'i  The  best  quality,  known  as  £lem£,  is  a  large  fniit. 
having  a  reddish-yellow  slun  with  a  sweet  pleasant  flavour. 
Large-seeded  dark-coloured  raisins  are  prcxluced  in  sooe 
of  the  islands  of  the  Greek  archipelago  and  in  Crete,  but  they 
are  little  seen  in  the  British  markets.  In  Italy  the  finest  raistes 
are  produced  in  Calabria,  inferior  qualities  in  ccntxal  Itallj 
and  in  Sicily.  From  the  Lipari  Islands  a  certain  qoaatity  oif 
cluster  raisins  of  good  quality  is  sent  to  England.  In  the 
south  of  France  raisins  of  high  excellence — Provence  raisas 
in  dusters— are  obtained  at  Roquevaire,  Lund  aixl  FrontignaiL 
Sultana  seedless  raisins  are  the  produce  of  a  small  variety  of 
yellow  grapCj  cultivated  exdusivdy  in  the  fpei^boarhood 
of  Smyrna.  The  vines  are  grown  on  a  soil  of  decomposed 
hippurite  limestone,  on  sloping  ground  riang  to  a  faeii^  of 
400  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  all  attempts  to  cultK^vte  sohaoas 
in  other  raisin-growing  localities  have  failed,  the  gripes 
quickly  reverting  to  a  seed-beaxing  character.  The  drici 
fruit  has  a  fine  golden-ydlow  colour,  with  a  this, 
delicate,  translucent  skin  and  a  tweet  aromatic  flavoBx. 
A  very  fine  seedless  oblong  raisin  of  the  sultann  type 
with  a  brownish  skin  is  cultivated  in  the  ndghbouzhood  d 
Damascus 
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RAJA,  the  Hindu  title  for  a  chief,  or  prince,  derived  from 
he  same  root  as  the  Latin  rex.  Other  forma  are  rao,  rana  and 
awal,  while  chiefs  of  high  rank  are  styled  maharaja,  maharao 
Ind  maharana.  The  Hindustani  form  is  rai,  and  the  title  of 
be  Hindu  vmperor  of  Vijayanagar  in  S.  India  was  raya.  It 
s  not  confined  to  the  rulers  of  native  states,  being  conferred 
»y'  the  British  government  on  Hindu  subjects,  sometimes  as  an 
lereditary  distinction.  In  the  form  of  rso  it  appears  as  a 
ufi&x  to  the  names  of  most  Mahrattas,  and  to  the  names  of 
wanarese  Brahmans. 

RAJAHMUNDRY.  or  Rajaicahendri,  a  town  of  British 
ndia,  in  the  Godavari  district  of  Madras.  Pop.  (xgoi)  36,4o8> 
t  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Godavari,  at  the  head  of 
he  delta,  360  m.  N.  of  Madras,  and  has  a  station  on  the  East 
'oast  railway,  which  is  here  carried  across  the  river  by  a  bridge 
I  56  spans.  The  government  college  is  one  of  the  four  pro- 
incial  schools  established  in  1853.  There  are  also  a  training 
ollege  and  high  school.  Carpeu,  rugs  and  wooden  wares  are 
lanufactured. 

Tradition  divides  the  merit  of  founding  Rajahmundry  be* 
ween  the  Orissa  and  Chalukya  princes.  In  1470  it  was  wrested 
rom  Orissa  by  the  Mahommedans,  but  early  in  the  x6th  century 
1  was  retaken  by  Krishna  Raja.  It  continued  under  Hindu 
ule  till  1572,  when  it  yielded  to  the  Moslems  of  the  Deccan 
nder  Rafat  Khan.  It  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  French 
1  1753,  but  they  were  driven  out  by  the  British  under  Colonel 
'orde  in  1758. 

RAJASTHANI  (properly  RAjasthAnI,  the  language  of 
UjasthSn  of  Rajputana),  an  Indo-Aryan  vernacular  closely 
elated  to  Gujarati  (q.v.).  It  is  spoken  in  Rajputana  and 
he  adjoining  parts  of  central  India,  and  has  several  dialects 
he  principal  of  which  are  Jaipurl,  M&rwitl,  MewatI  and 
Aslvl.  HarautI,  an  important  variety  of  Jaipuxf,  is  spoken  in 
he  states  of  Kota  and  Bundi.  Carey,  the  well-known  Seram- 
)ur  missionary,  paid  great  attention  to  Rajasthani  in  the  early 
•art  of  the  19th  century,  translating  the  New  Testament  into 
o  fewer  than  six  dialects,  viz.  Hflr^utl,  Ujainf  (».e.  MAlvl), 
Jdaipuri  (a  form  of  MArw^rOi  Mftrwftrl  proper,  Jaipuil  proper 
nd  BikAnM  (another  form  of  M2rw2rf)>  In  190X  the  total 
umber  of  speakers  of  RAjasthfinI  was  10,917,71 2.    (G.  A.  Gr.) 

RAJGARH,  a  native  state  of  central  India,  in  the  Bhopal 
gency.  Area,  940  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  88,376,  showing  a 
ecrease  of  26%  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  results  of  famine. 
Estimated  revenue,  £33,000;  tribute  (to  Sindhia),  £3640. 
^'he  chief,  whose  title  is  rawat,  is  a  Rajput  of  the  Umat  dan. 
irain  and  ^pium  are  the  principal  articles  of  trade.  The  town 
f  Rajgarh,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  battlemented  wall,  had  a 
opulation  of  5399  in  1901. 

RAJKOT,  India,  capital  of  a  native  state  in  Bombay,  and 
eadquarters  of  the  political  agent  for  Kathiawar.  Pop.  (1901) 
6,151.  It  is  situatnl  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  of  Kathia- 
rar,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  railway  system.  There  is  a  military 
antonment.  The  Rajkumar  college,  for  the  education  of  the 
ons  of  chiefs  on  the  lines  of  an  English  public  school,  has  achieved 
reat  success.  Besides  the  high  school  there  are  training 
olleges  for  masters  and  mistresses.  The  Rasulkhanji  hospital 
las  a  department  for  women,  opened  in  1897.  All  these  institu- 
ions  are  maintained  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  chiefs  of  Kathia- 
/ar.  The  sUte  of  Rajkot,  which  is  a  branch  of  Nawanagar, 
:as  an  area  of  282  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  49,795.  Estimated 
evenue,  £20,000. 

RAJMAHAL,  a  former  capital  of  Bengal,  India,  now  a  village 
Q  the  district  of  the  Santal  Parganas,  situated  on  the  right 
tank  of  the  Ganges,  where  that  river  makes  a  turn  to  the  south. 
*op.  (1901)  2047.  It  was  chosen  for  his  residence  by  Man 
)in<{h,  Akbar's  Rajput  general  in  1592,  but  the  capital  of  the 
irovince  was  shortly  afterwards  transferred  to  Dacca.  It 
ontains  many  palaces  and  mosques,  now  in  ruins  and  over- 
sown with  jungle.  It  has  a  station  on  the  loop  line  of  the  East 
ndian  railway,  but  trade  has  declined  since  the  Ganges  aban- 
loned  its  old  bed;  and  Sahibganj  has  taken  its  place.  Rajmahal 
las  given  its  name  to  a  range  of  hills,  almost  the  only  hills  in 


Bengal  proper,  which  here  come  down  dose  to  the  bonk  of  the 
Ganges.  They  cover  a  total  area  of  1366  sq.  m.,  and  their 
height  never  exceeds  aooo  ft.  They  are  inhabited  by  an  ab- 
original race,  known  as  Paharias  or  "  hill-men,"- of  whom  two 
tribes  may  be  distinguished:  the  Male  Sauria  Paharias  and  the 
Mai  Paharias;  total  pop.  (1901)  73,000.  The  former,  if  not  the 
latter  also,  are  dosely  akin  to  the  larger  tribe  of  Oraons.  Their 
language,  known  as  Malto,  of  the  Dravidian  family,  was  spoken 
by  60,777  persons  in  1901.  The  Paharias  have  contributed  an 
element  to  the  administrative  history  of  Bengal.  Augustus 
Clevland,  a  dvilian  who  died  in  1784  and  whose  name  is  still 
honoured,  was  the  first  who  succeeded  in  winning  their  con- 
fidence and  recruiting  among  them  a  corps  of  hill-rangers.  The 
methods  that  he  adopted  are  the  foundation  of  the  "  non- 
regulation"  system,  established  in  1796;  and  the  hOls  were 
exempted  from  the  permanent  settlement.  The  Santals,  a 
different  aboriginal  race,  have  since  immigrated  in  large  numbers 
into  the  Daman-i-koh,  or  "  skirts  of  the  ^Is  ";  but  the  Paharias 
alone  occupy  the  plateaux  on  the  top,  where  they  are  per- 
mitted to  practise  the  privilege  of  shifting  cultivation,  which 
renders  sdentific  forestry  impossible.  Tlie  approach  from  the 
plains  bdow  to  each  plateau  is  guarded  by  a  steep  ladder  of 
boulders. 

See  E.  W.  Dalton,  Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal  (Calcutta, 
1872);  F.  B.  Bradley-Birt,  The  Story  ofanlndtan  Upland  (1905). 

RAJFIPLA,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Rewa  Kantha 
agency,  Bombay,  occupying  a  hilly  tract  between  the  rivers 
Nerbudda  and  Tapti;  area,  1517  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  117,175, 
showing  a  decrease  of  32%  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  resists  of 
famine;  estimated  revenue,  £60,000;  tribute  (to  the  Gaekwar 
of  Baroda),  £3000.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  maharana,  is  a 
Gohd  Rajput,  of  the  same  family  as  the  thakor  saheb  of  Bhau- 
nagar.  A  light  railway,  constructed  at  the  cost  of  the  state, 
connects  Nandod  with  Anklesvar  in  Broach  district.  The  old 
fort  of  Rajpipla,  in  the  hills,  is  now  deserted.  The  modern 
capital  is  Nandod,  situated  on  the  river  Karjan,  3a  m.  from 
Surat.  Pop.  (1901)  11,236. 

RAJPUT,  a  race  of  India,  not  confined  to  Rajputana,  but 
spread  over  the  N.  of  the  country.  According  to  the  census  of 
X90Z  there  were  9,7x2,156' RajpuU  in  all  India,  of  whom  only^ 
620,229  lived  in  Rajputana.  The  great  majority  adhere  to  the* 
Hindu  rdigion,  but  1,875,387  are  entered  as  Mahommedans. 
The  Rajputs  form  the  fighting,  landowning  and  ruling  caste. 
They  claim  to  be  the  modem  representatives  of  the  Kshatriyas 
of  ancient  tradition;  but  their  early  history  is  obscure/  and 
recent  research  supports  the  view  that  they  indude  descendants 
of  more  than  one  wave  of  immigrant  invaders,  linguistic 
evidence  supports  tradition  in  proving  that  their  unity  was 
broken  up  by  the  Mahommedan  conquest,  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Himalayan  valleys  still  speak  a  language  akin  to  those  of 
Rajputana  proper,  though  separated  from  them  by  the  wide 
Gangetic  valley. 

The  Rajputs  are  fine,  brave  men,  and  retain  the  feudal  instinct 
strongly  devdoped.  Pride  of  blood  is  their  chid  characteristic, 
and  they  are  most  punctilious  on  all  points  of  etiquette. .  The 
tradition  of  common  ancestry  permits  a  poor  Rajput  yeoman  to 
consider  himself  as  well  bom  as  any  powerful  landholder  of  his 
clan,  and  superior  to  any  high  official  of  the  professional  classes. 
No  race  in  India  can  boast  of  finer  feats  of  arms  or  bri^^ter  deeds 
of  chivalry,  and  they  form  one  of  the  main  recruiting  fidds  for 
the  Indian  army  of  to-day.  They  consider  any  occupation 
other  than  that  of  arms  or.  government  derogatory  to  their 
dignity,  and  consequently  during  the  long  period  of  peace  which 
has  followed  the  establishment  of  the  British  rule  in  India  they 
have  been  content  to  stay  idle  at  home  instead  of  taking  up  any 
of  the  other  professions  in  which  they  might  have  come  to  the 
front.  Those  who  are  not  zamindars  have,  therdore,  rather 
dropped  behind  in  the  modem  struggle  for  existence.  As 
cultivators  they  are  lazy  and  indifferent,  and  they  prefer  pastoral 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  Looking  upon  all  manual  hbour  as 
humiliating,  none  but  the  poorest  class  of  Rajput  will  himself 
hold  the  plough. 
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Within  the  limits  of  Rajputana  the  Rajputs  form  a  vast  body 
of  kindred,  and  any  Rajput  can  marry  any  Rajput  woman  who 
does  not  belong  to  his  own  clan.  The  most  numerous  of  the 
clans  is  the  Rahtor,  to  which  the  chiefs  of  Marwar,  Bikanir  and 
Kishangarh  belong.  Its  strength  in  1901  was  122,160.  Next 
comes  the  Kachwaha  clan,  which  is  strong  in  Jaipur  and  Alwar, 
both  chiefs  belonging  to  its  members.  It  numbers  xoo,i86. 
Tlie  Chauhan  follows  with  an  aggregate  of  86,460,  among  whom 
are  the  chiefs  of  Bundi,  Kotah  and  Sirohi.  ihe  Jadu  or  Jadon, 
which  includes  in  its  ranks  the  chiefs  of  Karauli  and  Jaisalmer, 
numbers  74,666.  The  Sisodhyias,  who  include  the  ancient  and 
illustrious  house  of  Udaipur,  number  51,366.  The  Ponwar  clan, 
to  which  Vikramaditya,  the  celebrated  king  of  Ujjain,  from  whom 
the  Hindu  Era  is  named,  is  said  to  have  belonged,  numbers 
43,435.  The  Solanki  and  Parihar  clans,  once  pow^ul,  are  now 
only  18,949  and  9448  respectively. 

RAJPUTANA.  a  collection  of  native  states  in  India,  under 
the  political  charge  of  an  agent  to  the  governor-general,  who 
resides  at  Abu  in  the  Aravalli  Hills.  It  lies  between  23^  and 
30*  N.  and  between  69°  30'  and  75*  15*  E.,  and  includes 
x8  states  and  2  estates  or  chiefships.  For  political  purposes 
these  are  subdivided  into  eight  subordinate  groups,  consisting 
of  three  residencies  and  five  agencies.  These  are  as  follow: 
(i)  Mewar  residency,  with  headqiuirters  at  Udaipur,  comprising 
the  states  of  Udaipur  (Mewar),  Dungarpur,  Partabgarh  and 
Banswara;  (2)  Jaipur  residency,  with  headquarters  at  Jaipur, 
comprising  the  states  of  Jaipur  and  Kishangarh,  with  the  estate 
of  Lawa;  (3)  Western  Rajputana  states  residency,  with  head- 
quarters at  Jodhpur,  comprising  the  states  of  Jodhpur,  Jaisalmer 
and  Sirohi;  (4)  Bikanir  agency,  with  headquarters  at  Bikanir; 
(s)  Alwar  agency,  with  headquarters  at  Alwar;  (6)  Eastern 
Rajputana  states  agency,  with  headquarters  at  Bharatpur, 
comprising  the  states  of  Bharatpur,  Dholpur,  and  Karauli; 
(7)  Haraoti-Tonk  agency,  with  headquarters  at  Deoli,  com- 
prising the  states  of  Tonk  and  Bundi,  with  the  estate  of  Shoh- 
pura;  (8)  Kotah-Jhalawar  agency,  with  headquarters  at 
Kotah,  comprising  the  states  of  Kotah  and  Jhalawar.  All  of 
these  states  are  under  Rajput  rulers,  except  Tonk,  which  is 
Mahommedan,  and  Bharatpur  and  Dholpur,  which  are  Jat. 
The  small  British  province  of  Ajmere-Merwara  is  also  included 
within  the  geographical  area  of  Rajputana. 

Physical  Features.— The  total  area  of  Rajputana  it  about  127,541 
sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Sind»  and  on  the  north-west 
by  the  Punjab  sute  of  Bahawalpur.  Thence  its  northern  and  north- 
eastern frontier  marches  with  the  Punjab  and  the  United  Provinces 
until  it  touches  the  river  Chambal,  where  it  turns  south-eastward 
for  about  300  m,,  dividing  the  states  of  Dholpur,  Karauli,  Jaipur 
and  Kotah  from  Gwalior.  The  southern  boundary  runs  in  a  very 
irregular  line  across  the  central  r^on  of  India,  dividing  the  Rajputana 
states  from  a  number  of  native  states  in  Central  India  and  Gujarat. 
The  most  striking  physical  feature  is  the  Aravalli  ran^  of  mountains, 
which  intersects  the  country  almost  from  end  to  end  m  a  line  running 
from  south-west  to  north-east.  Mount  Abu  is  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  ran^,  and  the  north-eastern  end  may  be  said  to 
terminate  near  Khetn  in  the  Shaikhawati  district  of  Jaipur,  although 
a  series  of  broken  ridges  is  continued  in  the  direction  of  Delhi.  About 
three-fifths  of  Rajputana  lies  north-west  of  the  range,  leaving  two- 
fifths  on  the  east  and  south.  The  tract  lying  to  the  north-west 
contains  the  states  of  Bikanir,  Jaisalmer  and  lodhpur.  With  the 
exception  of  the  sub-montane  districts  of  Joahpur,  which  lie  im- 
medjately  below  the  Aravallis,  this  diviaon  is  sand^,  ill-watered 
and  unproductive,  improving  graduallj^  from  a  desert  m  the  north- 
west and  west  to  comparatively  fertile  land  on  the  east.  The 
country  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  Aravallis  affords  a  strildnjg 
contrast  to  the  sandy  plains  on  the  north-west  of  the  range^  and  m 
blessed  with  fertile  lands,  hill-ranges  and  long  stretches  of  forest, 
where  fuel  and  fodder  are  abundant. 

The  chief  rivere  of  Rajputana  are  the  Luni,  the  Chambal  and 
the  Banas.  The  first  of  these,  the  only  river  of  any  consequence 
in  the  north-western  division,  flows  for  200  m:  from  the  Pushkar 
valley,  close  to  Ajmere,  to  the  Runn  of  Cutch.  In  the  south- 
eastern division  the  river  system  is  important.  The  Chambal  is 
by  far  the  largest  river  in  Kaiputana.  tnrouch  which  it  flows  for 
about  one-third  of  its  course,  while  it  forms  its  boundary  for  another 
third.  The  source  of  the  river  is  in  the  highlands  of  the  Vindhyas, 
upwards  of  2000  ft.  above  the  sea ;  it  soon  becomes  a  considerable 
stream,  collecting  in  its  course  the  waters  of  other  rivers,  and  finally 
discharging  itselt  into  the  Jumna  after  a  course  of  560  m.  Next 
in  importance  ranks  the  Bana^,  which  rises  in  the  aouth-west  near 


KankroU  in  Udaipur.  It  collects  nearly  all  the  draiaace  of  tke 
Udaipur  plateau  with  that  of  the  eastern  slopes  and  h3l-tncti  ti 
the  Aravallis,  and  joins  the  Chambal  a  tittle  beyood  the  oort^ 
eastern  extremity  01  the  Bundi  state,  after  a  course  of  about  300  a. 
Other  rivers  are  the' W.  Banas  and  the  Sabarmati.  which  rise  antoai 
the  south-west  hills  of  Udaipur  and  Uke  a  south-westerly  courx. 
The  river  Mahi.  which  passes  through  the  states  ol  Partabgarii  aad 
Banswara,  receiving  the  Som,  drains  the  south-vest  cor^  o< 
Rajputana  through  Gujarat  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Ra^ua 
poMesaes  no  natural  freshwater  lakes,  but  there  are  several  inportam 
artificial  lakes,  all  of  which  have  been  ccmstructed  with  the  ot^ect 
of  storing  water.  The  only  basin  of  any  extent  »  the  SawMar 
salt  lake,  of  about  y>  m.  in  circuit. 

Geotocy.— Geologically  considered,  the  country  ma^  be  (fivided 
into  three  regions — a  central,  and  the  largest.  compnainK  the  vbo«e 
width  of  the  Aravalli  system,  formed  of  very  okl  sub-iaetamorpkk 
and  gneissic  rocks;  an  eastern  region,  with  sharply  defined  bouDcbry. 
along  which  the  most  ancient  formationa  are  abruptly  replaced  by 
the  great  basin  of  the  Vindhyan  strata,  or  are  overiaMl  by  tbc  tta 
more  extensive  spread  of  the  Deccan  trap,  forming  the  i^tcau  ei 
Malwa ;  and  a  western  region,  of  very  ill-defined  margio,  in  witjck. 
besides  somr  rrrks  of  undetermined  age,  it  is  more  or  Icaa  knova 
or  *ij  p.  fjtr  ij  tUii  1%  n]-iry  and  Secondary  strau  stretch  acroca  fro« 
Smd,  I"  !Kjth  iSie  iJiiJs  of  the  desert,  towards  the  flanks  of  tkc 
ArJviLUi^  K^aiput^nn  produces  a  variety  of  metals.  Ore  o(  coiah 
is  obt^iifird  in  jia  other  locality  in  India,  and  although  zinc  blendt 
has  been  found  cls<?whi*rc  it  is  known  to  have  been  extracted  ocl/ 
im  this  pro^intic.  Ci>r  per  and  lead  are  found  in  several  prt»  d 
the  Anival]!  ningE  and  of  the  minor  ridges  in  Alwar  assd  ^a&- 
h^it4ti.  and  iron  orts  abound  in  several  states.  Alom  and  Uje 
\iitio\  (fukihnir  of  cc«per)  are  manufactured  from  decouyuhcd 
sthitt9  at  KhcLn  in  ShaikhawatL  Good  building  roateriak  art 
obtaintd  from  many  rjf  the  rocks  of  the  country,  among  which  the 
Raiabljmirstonf^  {j  hnr-;grained  crystalline  marble)  and  the  Jaaaloier 
limtitdnc  &Uind  prt -eminent. 

Climate. — The  ctarn^te  throughout  Rajputana  is  vcnr  dry  asd 
hot  dufin^  the  f^urtitrru'r;  while  m^the  wmter  it  is  mocn  colder  ia 
the  north  ih^n  in  Oil  lower  districts,  with  hard  frost  and  kx  oe 
thii:  Bikanir  borders.  The  rainfall  Is  very  unequally  distrftiuted:  ia 
the  western  part,  which  comes  near  to  the  lunits  of  the  raoiies 
region  of  Asia,  it  is  very  scanty,  and  scarcely  averages  won  tisas 
•}  m. :  in  the  south-west  the  fall  is  more  copious,  sometimes  caceed- 
mg  100  in.  at  Abu ;  but,  except  in  the  south-wesk  highlaads  ci  the 
Aravallis,  rain  is  most  abundant  in  the  south-east,  fiotvii^ 
standing  all  its  drawbacks,  Rajputana  u  reckoned  ooe  of  tbr 
healthiest  countries  in  India,  at  least  for  the  native  inhabitaitts. 

Population. — In  igoi  the  population  was  9,733,501,  sbovi^ 
a  decrease  of  30%  in  the  decade  owing  to  the  gremt  famxses 
of  1897-1S98  and  1900-190X.  The  greatest  mortality  was  caoSfRi 
by  virulent  malarial  fever,  which  raged  durii^  the  autess 
months  of  1900  and  the  early  months  of  igox.  Epidemics  d 
cholera,  which  occurred  during  the  years  of  scardty  azid  luaist, 
also  swept  away  large  numbers. 

It  ia  commonly  supposed  that,  because  neatly  the  whoie 
country  is  ruled  by  Rajputs,  therefore  the  population 
mainly  of  Rajput,  triba;  but  these  are  merely  the 
race,  and  the  territory  is  called  Rajputana  because  H  is  pofizic- 
ally  possessed  by  Rajputs.  The  whole  number  of  this  act 
is  620,229,  and  nowhere  do  they  form  a  majority  ol  the  whole 
population  in  a  state;  but  they  are  strongest,  mimmnufy. 
in  the  northern  states  and  in  Udalpor.  By  rigid  pcecedeace 
the  Brahmans  occupy  the  first  rank;  they  are  nuiaestms  sad 
influential,  and  with  them  may  be  classed  the  -peculiar  aad 
important  caste  of  Bhats,  the  keepers  of  secular  txaditioe  ssd 
of  the  genealogies.  Next  come  the  mercantile  castes,  asosth 
bdongixig  to  the  Jain  sect;  these  are  followed  by  the  poverM 
cultivating  tribes,  such  as  the  Jats  and  Gujais,  and  then  coet 
the  so-called  aboriginal  tribes,  chief  of  whom  are  the  ICinss. 
Bhils  and  Meos.  Rajasthanl  is  the  chief  laognai^e  of  tl* 
country,  one  or  other  of  its  dialects  being  spoken  by  7,035.0^ 
persons  ormore  than  7a  %  of  the  total  population.  The  iptss 
revenue  of  all  the  states  is  fstimated  at  2\  millioiis  sterling. 

The  mass  of  the  people  are  occupied  in  agriculture.  Inthelargr 
towns  banking  and  commerce  flourish  to  a  degree  beyood  whs: 
might  be  exported.  In  the  north  the  staple  products  for  ezpoit 
are  salt,  grain,  wool  and  cotton,  in  the  south  opium  and  csttaa; 
while  the  imports  consist  of  sugar,  hardware  and  piece  goo& 
Rajputana  is  very  poor  in  industrial  production,  llie  pc^dpal 
manufactures  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  carvings  ia  i«c?y 
and  working  m  metals,  &c,  all  of  which  handicrafts  are  cbe^v 
carried  on  in.the. eastern  ttstes.    The  system  of  sgric^tise  a 
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veiy  simple;  in  the  country  west  of  the  Aravallis  only  one  crop 
is  raised  in  the  year,  while  in  other  parts  south  and  east  of  the 
Aravallis  two  crops  are  raised  annually,  and  various  kinds  of 
cereals,  pulses  and  fibres  are  grown.  In  the  desert  tracts  fine 
breeds  of  camels,  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  are  to  be  found 
wherever  there  is  pasturage.  Irrigation,  mostly  from  wells, 
is  almost  confined  to  the  N.  portion.  The  country  is  traversed 
throughout  by  the  Rajputana  railway,  with  its  Malwa  branch 
in  the  south,  and  diverging  to  Agra  and  Delhi  in  the  north. 
Jodhpur,  Udaipur  and  Bikanir  have  constructed  branch 
railways  at  their  own  cost,  the  first  .of  which  was  extended  in 
xgoi  to  Hyderabad  in  Sind.  In  1909  another  line  was  opened 
running  N.  near  the  E.  boundary  from  Kotah  to  Bharatpur. 

History. — Only  faint  outlines  can  be  traced  of  the  condition 
of  Rajputana  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Upper  India  by  the 
Mahommedans,  and  these  indicate  that  the  country  was  subject 
for  the  most  part  to  two  or  three  powerful  tribal  dynasties. 
Chief  of  these  were  the  Rahtors,  who  ruled  at  Kanauj;  the 
Chauhans  of  Ajmere;  the  SoUnkis  of  Anhilwara,  in  Gujarat; 
the  Gehlots  with  the  Sisodhyias  sept,  still  in  Mewar  or  Udaipur; 
and  the  Rachwaha  clan,  still  In  Jaipur.  These  tribal  dynasties 
of  Rajputs  were  gradually  supplanted  by  the  Moslem  invaders 
of  the  ixth  century  and  weakened  by  internal  feuds.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century  the  Rajput  power  began  to  revive, 
only  to  be  overthrown  by  Baber  at  Fatehpur  Sikii  in  1527. 
The  clans  were  finally  eitiier  conquered,  overawed  or  conciliated 
by  Akbar— all  except  the  distant  Sisodhyia  chin,  which,  how- 
ever, submitted  to  Jehangir  in  16x6.  From  Akbar's  accession 
to  Aurangzeb's  death,  a  period  of  xsx  years,  the  Mogul  was 
India's  master.  Aurangzeb'S' death  and  the  invasion  of  Nadir 
Shah  led  to  a  triple  alliance  among  the  three  leading  chiefs, 
which  internal  jealousy  so  weakened  that  the  Mahrattas,  having 
been  called  in  by  the  Rahtors  to  aid  them,  took  possession  of 
Ajmere  about  X7s6;  thenceforward  Rajputana  became  in* 
volved  in  the  general  disorganization  of  India.  By  the  end  of 
the  century  nearly  the  whole  of  Rajputana  had  been  virtually 
subdued  by  the  Mahrattas.  The  victories  of  Generals  Welleslcy 
and  Lake,  however,  saved  the  Rajputs;  but  on  Lord  Welleslcy's 
departure  from  India  the  floodgates  of  anarchy  were  reopened 
for  ten  years.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Pindari  War  in  181 7  the 
British  government  offered  its  protection.  The  Pindaris  were 
put  down.  Amir  Khan  submitting  and  signing  a  treaty  which 
constituted  him  the  first  ruler  of  the  existing  state  of  Tonk. 
By  the  end  of  x8i8  similar  treaties  had  been  executed  by  the 
other  Rajput  states  with  the  paramount  power.  Sindhia  gave 
up  the  district  of  Ajmere  to  the  British,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
great  Mahratta  powers  upon  Rajputana  was  permanently 
withdrawn.  Since  then  the  political  history  of  Rajputana  has 
been  comparatively  uneventful.  The  great  storm  of  the 
Mutiny  of  1857,  though  dangerous  while  it  lasted,  was  short. 
Most  of  the  rajas  remained  loyal;  and  the  capture  of  the  town 
of  Kotah,  which  had  been  held  by  the  mutineers  of  that  state, 
in  March  1858,  marked  the  extinction  of  armed  rebellion. 

Rajputana  is  of  great  archaeological  interest,  possessing 
some  fine  religious  buildings  in  ruins  and  others  in  excellent 
preservation.  Among  the  latter  are  the  mosques  at  Ajmere 
and  the  temples  on  Abu.  But  the  roost  characteristic  features 
of  architecture  in  the  country  are  shown  in  the  forts  and 
palaces  of  the  chiefs  and  in  their  cenotaphs. 

See  J.  Tod.  Annals  and  Antiquities  cf  Rajastkan  (1829,  1853): 
W.  W.  Webb.  Currencies  of  the  Hindu  StaUs  of  Rajputana  (1893): 
Chiefs  and  Leading  Familus  of  Rajputana  (1903):  and  Rajputana 
CautUer  (Calcutta.  1908). 

RAJSHAHI,  a  district  and  division  of  British  India,  in  the 
province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  The  administrative 
headquarters  are  at  Rampur  Boalia.  The  area  of  the  district 
is  3593  sq.  m.,  comprising  an  alluvial  plain  seamed  with  old 
river-beds  aftd  studded  with  marshes.  The  Ganges  and  the 
Mahananda  are  its  principal  rivers;  the  former  .constitutes  a 
great  natural  boundary-line  to  the  south  and  south-west,  and 
the  latter,  which  rises  in  the  Himalayas,  borders  the  district 
on  the  west  for  a  few  miles  before  joining  the  Ganges.    Other 


rivers  are  the  Narad  atad  Band,  important  offshoots  of  the 
Ganges;  the  Atrai,  a  channel  of  the  TbU;  and  the  Jamuna, 
a  tributary  of  the  AtraL  Both  the  Atrai  and  the  Jamuna 
belong  to  the  Brahmaputra  system  and  are  navigable  throughout 
the  year  for  small  cargo  boats.  The  drainage  of  Rajshahi  is 
not  carried  off  by  means  of  its  rivers,  but  through  the  chains  of 
marshes  and  swamps,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Chalan 
bk3  or  lake,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Brahmaputra. 
In  X90X  the  population  was  1,462,407,  showing  an  increase  of 
X'6%  in  the  decade.  Rice  is  the  staple  crop,  with  pulses, 
oilseeds  and  jute.  Indigo  has  disappeared.  Sericulture  has 
received  a  stimulus  from  the  efforts  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment, supported  by  private  enterprise,  to  improve  the  breed 
of  silkworms.  The  hemp  grown  on  a  small  tract  in  the  north 
of  the  district  supplies  all  the  gat^a  that  is  consumed  in  Bengal. 
The  district  is  traversed  from  south  to  north  by  the  main  line 
of  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway  to  DarjeeUng,  with  a  branch  to 
Bogra.  Most  of  the  permanent  builcUngs  in  the  district  were 
severely  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  the  x  3th  of  June  X897. 
When  the  East  India  Company  took  over  the  administration  oi 
Bengal  in  X765,  the  tamindari  of  Rajshahi  or  Nattor  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  province.  It  appears 
to  have  extended  from  Bhagalpur  on  the  west  to  Dacca  on  the 
east,  and  to  have  included  an  important  subdivision  called  Nij- 
Chakla  Rajshahi  on  the  south  of  the  Ganges.  The  total  area 
was  estimated  at  13,000  sq.  m.,  or  more  than  £ve  times  the  size 
of  the  present  district.  Having  been  found  much  too  large 
to  be  effectually  administered  by  one  central  authority,  Rajshahi 
was  stripped  in  X793  of  a  considerable  portion  of  its  outlying 
territory,  and  a  natural  boundary-line  was  drawn  to  the  west, 
south  and  east  along  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra.  Its 
north-western  limits  were  reduced  in  x8x3,  when  the  present 
district  of  Malda  was  constituted.  The  erection  of  Bogra  into 
a  separate  jurisdiction  in  x82x  still  further  reduced  its  area; 
and  in  X  83  2  the  limits  of  Rajshahi  were  fixed  by  the  constitution 
of  Pabna  into  an  independent  jurisdiction. 

The  Division  op  Rajshahi  is  coextensive  with  northern 
Bengal,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  mountains.  It  comprises  the 
seven  districts  of  Rajshahi,  Dinajpur,  Jalpaiguri,  Malda, 
Rangpur,  Bogra  and  Pabna.  Total  area,  18,091  sq.  m.  Pod. 
(1901)  9, 130,072. 

RAKE  (O.E.  raca^  cognate  with  Du.  raak,  Ger.  Xtchen, 
from  a  root  meaning  to  scrape  together,  heap  up),  an  agricultural 
and  horticultural  implement  consisting  of  a  toothed  bar  fixed 
transversely  to  a  handle,  and  used  for  the  collection  of  cut  hay, 
grass,  &c.,  and,  in  gardening,  for  loosening  the  soil,  light  weeding 
and  levelling,  and  generaUy  for  purposes  performed  in  agri- 
culture by  the  harrow.  The  teeth  of  the  hand-rake  are  of  wood 
or  iron.  For  the  horse-drawn  rake,  a  bar  with  long  curved 
steel  teeth  is  mounted  on  wheels  (see  Hay  and  Haymaking), 
The  word  *'  rake  "  has  been  used  since  the  X7th  century  in  the 
sense  of  a  man  of  a  dissolute  or  dissipated  character.  'Diis  is  a 
shortened  form  of  the  earlier  "rake-hell,"  apparently  in 
common  use  in  the  x6th  century.  In  military  and  naval  use 
"  to  rake  "  means  to  enfilade,  to  fire  so  that  the  shot  may  pass 
lengthwise  along  a  ship,  a  line  of  soldiers,  entrenchments,  &c. 
In  the  nautical  sense  of  the  projection  or  slope  of  a  ship's  bows 
or  stem  or  the  inclination  of  a  mast,  the  word  is  apparently 
an  adaptation  of  the  Scandinavian  raka,  to  reach,  in  the  sense 
of  reach  forward. 

RAk6cZY,  the  name  of  a  noble  Hungarian  family,  which  in 
the  xoth  century  was  settled  in  the  county  of  Zempl^n,  and 
members  of  which  played  an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  Hungary  during  the  X7th  century. 

George  I.,  prince  of  Transylvania  (159X-X648),  who  began 
his  career  as  governor  of  Onod,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sigis- 
mund  R&k6czy  (1544-1608),  who  shared  in  the  insurrection  of 
Stephen  Bocskay  against  the  Emperor  Rudolph  11.,  and  was  for 
a  short  time  prince  of  Transylvania.  In  1616  he  married  his 
second  wife,  the  highly  gifted  zealous  Calvinist,  Susannah 
Lor&ntffy,  who  exercised  a  great  influence  over  him.  He  then 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  rebellion  of  Gabriel  Bcthlen,  who 
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made  him  commandant  of  Kassa,  and  was  elected  prince  of 
Transylvania  on  the  26th  of  November  1630  by  the  diet  of 
Segesv&r.  He  followed  the  policy  of  Gabriel  Bethlen,  based 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  political  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
Hungarians.  His  alliance  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden 
for  that  purpose  was  no  secret  at  Vienna,  where  the  court 
estimated  at  their  right  value  R&k6cz/s  hypocritical  assurances 
of  pacific  amity.  On  the  2nd  of  February  1644,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  Swedish  and  French  ambassadors,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Porte,  he  declared  war  against  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  HI.  Nearly  the  whole  of  imperial  Hungary  was 
soon  in  his  hands,  and  Ferdinand,  hardly  pressed  by  the  Swedes 
at  the  same  time,  was  compelled  to  conclude  (Sept.  x6,  1645) 
with  Rik6czy  the  peace  of  Linz,  which  accorded  full  religious 
liberty  to  the  Magyars,  and  ceded  to  R&k6czy  the  fortress  of 
Regie  and  the  Tokaj  district.  On  the  death  of  Wladislaus  IV. 
(1648)  Rlk6czy  aimed  at  the  Polish  throne  also,  but  died  before 
he  could  accomplish  his  design.  His  capital,  Gjrula  Feh(rv&r, 
was  a  great  Protestant  resort  and  asylum. 


See  Secret  Correspondence  of  the  Age  ofGeoree  RdkScty  I.  (Hung.)i 
ed.  Agoston  Otvfis  (Klausenburg,  1848);  Rak6cty*s  Correspondena 
with  Pdzmdny,  Esterh<uy,  &c.  (Hung.),  ed.  Antaf  Beke  (Budapest, 


1882):  S&ndor  Szilagyi,  The  Rdkday  Family  in  the  i8tk  Cettlmry 
(Hung.)  (Ptist,  1861). 

George  n.,  prince  of  Transylvania  (x62z-i66o),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  George  I.  and  Susannah  Lor&ntffy.  He  was 
elected  prince  of  Transylvania  during  his  father's  lifetime 
(Feb.  19,  1642),  and  married  (Feb.  3,  1643),  Sophia  B&thory, 
who  was  previously  compelled  by  his  mother  to  reject  the 
Roman  faith  and  turn  Calvinist.  On  ascending  the  throne 
(Oct.  zx,  X648),  his  first  thought  was  to  realize  his  father's 
Polish  ambitions.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  allied  himself, 
in  the  beginning  of  1649,  with  the  Cossack  betman,  Bohdan 
Chmielnicki,  and  the  hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1657,  as  the  ally  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
that  he  led  a  rabble  of  40,000  semi-savages  against  the  Polish 
k^ing,  John  Casimir.  He  took  Cracow  and  entered  Warsaw 
with  the  Swedes,  but  the  moment  his  allies  withdrew  the 
whole  scheme  collapsed,  and  it  was  only  on  the  most  humiliating 
terms  that  the  Poles  finally  allowed  him  to  return  to  Tran- 
sylvania. Here  (Nov.  3, 1657)  the  diet,  at  the  command  of  the 
Porte,  deposed  him  for  undertaking  an  unauthorized  war,  but 
in  January  1658  he  was  reinstated  by  the  Medgyes  Diet.  Again 
he  was  deposed  by  the  grand  vizier,  and  again  reinstated  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  but  all  in  vain.  The  Turks  again 
invaded  Transylvania,  and  Rik6czy  died  at  Nagyv&rad  of  the 
wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Cyvia.  (May  x66o). 

See  Imre  Bethlen.  Lffe  and  Times  of  George  RdkScty  IT.  (Hung.) 
(Nagy-Enyed,  1829);  Life  (Hung.)  in  S&ndor  Szilagyi't  Hungarian 
Historical  Biographies  (Budapest.  1891). 

Francis  I.,  prince  of  Transylvania  (1645-1676),  was  the  only 
son  of  George  R&k6czy  U.  and  Sophia  B&thory.  He  was  elected 
prince  of  Transylvania  during  his  father's  lifetime  (Feb.  x8, 
1652),  but  lost  both  crown  and  father  at  the  same  time,  and 
withdrew  to  the  family  estates,  where,  at  Patak  and  Makovica, 
he  kept  a  splendid  court.  His  mother  converted  him  to 
Catholicism,  and  on  the  xst  of  March  1666  he  married  Helen 
Zrinyi.  In  1670  he  was  implicated  in  the  Zrinyi-Frangep&n 
conspiracy,  and  only  saved  his  life  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Jesuits  on  the  payment  of  an  enormous  ransom. 

See  S&ndor  Szilagyi,  TheRdhScty  Fam«7yiii/ft<  /7/ik  Cmtery  (Hung.) 
(Pest,  1861). 

pRANas  II.,  prince  of  Transylvania  (1676-1735),  was  bom 
at  Borsi,  Zemplfo  county,  on  the  27th  of  March  1676.  Having 
k>st  his  father  during  infancy,  he  was  educated  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  heroic  mother,  Helen  Zrinyi,  in  an  ultra- 
patriotic  Magyar  environment,  though  the  Emperor  Leopold  I. 
claimed  a  share  in  his  tutehigc.  In  X682  his  mother  wedded 
Imre  Thdk5ly,  who  took  no  part  in  the  education  of  R&k6czy, 
but  used  him  for  his  political  purposes.  Unfortunately  his 
stepfather's  speculations  suffered  shipwreck,  and  R&k6czy  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  estates.    It  is  said  that  the  imperialists 


robbed  him  of  1,000,000  florins*  worth  of  plate  and  sappotted 
a  whole  army  corps  out  of  his  revenues  (1683-85).  As  a  child 
of  twelve  he  witnessed  the  heroic  defence  by  hs  inotiier  of 
his  ancestral  castle  of  Munkics  against  Count  Antonio  Cazafu 
(d.  X693).  On  its  surrender  (Jan.  7,  1688)  the  child  was 
transferred  to  ^enna  that  he  might  be  isoUted  from  the 
Hungarian  lution  aud  brought  up  as  an  Austrian  magnate. 
Cardinal  KoUonics,  the  sworn  enemy  oi  Magyar  separatism, 
now  became  his  governor,  and  sent  him  to  the  Jesuit  colkge 
at  Neuhaus  in  Bohemia.  In  1690  he  completed  his  coarse  at 
Prague,  and  in  1694  he  married  Maria  Amelia  of  Hesse-Rhem- 
fels,  and  lived  for  the  next  few  years  on  his  Hungarian  estates. 
At  this  time  RAkdcz/s  birth,  rank,  wealth  axul  brilKant 
qualities  made  him  the  natural  leader  of  the  Magyar  naliei, 
and  his  name  was  freely  used  in  all  the  insurrectioos  of  the 
period,  though  at  first  he  led  a  life  of  the  utmost  circumspec- 
tion (X697-X700).  Hungary  was  then  regarded  at  Vkana  as  a 
conquered  realm,  whose  naturaUy  rebellious  inhabitanU  cooU 
only  be  kept  under  by  force  of  arms.  KoUonics  was  the  supnmt 
ruler  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  motto  was  "  Make  of  the  Magyar 
first  a  shive,  then  a  beggar,  and  then  a  Cathotic"  It  was  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  for  the  Magyars  to  resist  such  a  reign  of 
terror  and  save  the  national  independence  by  making  Hnngaiy 
independent  of  Austria  as  heretofore.  IUk6c2y  and  a  fev 
other  patriotic  magnates  deeply  sympathized  with  the  suf  er- 
ings  of  the  nation,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  war  of  the  Spasi^ 
Succession  they  entered  into  correspondence  with  Louis  XIY. 
for  assistance  through  one  Longueval,  a  Belgian  general  b 
the  Austrian  service,  who  professed  to  be  a  friend  of  tire 
R&k6czyans,  who  initiated  him  into  all  their  secrets.  Longccnl 
betrayed  his  trust,  and  R&k6czy  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
at  Eperjes.  His  wife  saved  him  from  certain  death  by  »»«»'^>t 
him  to  escape  to  Poland  in  the  uniform  of  a  dracooo  oficrr. 
On  the  x8th  of  June  1703  he  openly  took  up  arms  against  the 
emperor,  most  of  whose  troops  were  now  either  00  the  Rkiae 
or  in  upper  Italy;  but,  unfortunately,  the  Magyar  gestrr 
stood  aloof  from  the  rising,  and  his  ill-su{^x>rted  peasant  leria 
(the  Kuruczes)  were  repeatedly  scattered.  Yet  at  first  be  htd 
some  success,  and  on  the  36th  of  September  was  able  to  urite 
to  Louis  XIV.  that  the  whole  kingdom  up  to  the  Danube  vas 
in  his  power.  He  also  issued  his  famous  manifesto,  Recr^desaml 
vulncra  indytae  gentis  Hungariae,  to  justify  hixns^  in  the  vfts 
of  Europe.  The  battle  of  Blenheim  made  any  direct  fad^ 
from  France  impossible,  and  on  the  13th  of  June  X704  his 
little  army  of  7000  men  was  routed  by  the  imperialists  st 
Koronco  and  subsequently  at  Nagyszombat.  Want  of  anss, 
money,  native  officers  and  infantry,  made,  indeed,  any  per- 
manent success  in  the  open  field  impossible.  Neverthekss,  h 
May  1705,  when  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  was  succeeded  bj 
Joseph  I.,  the  position  of  R4k6czy  was  at  least  respectaKe. 
With  the  aid  of  several  eminent  French  officers  and  engiscm 
he  had  drilled  his  army  into  some  degree  of  efficiency,  and  had 
at  his  disposal  53  horse  and  31  foot  regiments.  Even  after  the 
rout  of  Pudmerics  (Aug.  xi,  X705),  he  could  put  xoo^ooo 
men  in  the  field.  In  September  1705  he  was  also  able  to  boU 
a  diet  at  Sz^cs^ny,  attended  by  many  nobles  and  some  piektes, 
to  settle  the  government  of  the  country. 

R&k6czy,  who  had  already  hetxi  dectedMhince  off  Trassri- 
vania  (July  6,  X704),  now  surrounded  himself  with  a  oosrc': 
of  state  of  34  members.  The  religious  question  caused  hir 
especial  difficulty.  An  ardent  Cath(^  himsdf,  nine-teribs 
of  his  followers  were  nevertheless  stem  Calvinists,  and  ia  Lis 
efforts  to  secure  them  toleration  he  alienated  the  pope,  «1^ 
dissuaded  Louis  XIV.  from  assisting  him.  Peace  nrrotiatiGss 
with  the  emperor  during  1705  came  to  iM>thing,  because  the 
court  of  Vienna  would  not  acknowledge  the  independence  <tf 
Transylvania,  while  France  refused  to  reoogniae  the  rebels 
officially  till  they  had  formally  proclaimed  the  <^)05itioa  at 
the  Habsburgs,  which  last  deq>erate  measure  was  acfcal; 
accomplished  by  the  Onod  diet  on  the  X3th  of  June  1707  Tks 
was  a  fatal  mistake,  for  it  put  an  end  to  any  hope  of  acoe- 
promise,  and  alienated  both  the  emperor's  foreign  aiSes  and  the 
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majority  of  the  Magyar  gentry,  while  from  Louis  XIV.  RAk6czy 
only  got  xo0|00o  thalen,  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  a  promise 
(never  kept)  that  the  Hungarians  should  be  included  in  the 
general  peace.  But  into  a  direct  alliance  with  Rik6czy  the 
French  king  would  not  enter,  and  Laszl6  VetM,  Rik6c^'s 
envoy  at  Versailles,  in  1708  advised  his  master  to  place  no 
further  reliance  on  the  French  court.  Shortly  afterwards,  at 
Trencsen  (Aug  3,  1708), .  Rikdcz/s  army  was  scattered  to 
the  winds,  l^e  rout  of  Trencsen  was  foUowed  by  a  general 
abandonment.  The  remnant  of  the  host,  too,  was  now  thor- 
oughly demoralized  and  dared  not  face  the  imperialists.  A 
fresh  attempt  to  renew  the  war  in  27x0  was  speedily  ruined  by 
the  disaster  of  Romh&ny  (Jan«  a  2),  and  a  desperate  effort 
to  secure  the  help  of  Peter  the  Great  also  failing,  R&k6c2y  gave 
up  everything  for  lost,  and  on  the  21st  of  February  17x1  quitted 
his  country  for  ever,  refusing  to  accept  the  general  amnesty 
conceded  after  the  peace  of  Szatm&r  (see  Hungaxy,  History), 
He  lived  for  a  time  in  France  on  the  bounty  of  Louis  XIV., 
finally  entering  the  (Carmelite  Order.  In  17x7,  with  forty 
comrades,  he  volunteered  to  assist  the  Turks  against  the 
Austrians,  but  on  arriving  at  Constantinople  discovered  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  do.  He  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
at  the  little  town  of  Rodost6,  where  he  died  on  the  8th  of  April 
1735.  His  remains  were  solemnly  transferred  to  Hungary  in 
X907  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 
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j/20  (Hung.)  (Budapest,  1897).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BAUDGH,  SIR  WALTER  (r.  i552-x6x8),  British  explorer, 
poet  and  historian,  was  bom  probably  in  X552,  though  the  date 
is  not  quite  certain.  His  father,  Walter  iGdeigh  of  Fardell,  in 
the  parish  of  Comwood,  near  Plymouth,  was  a  country  gentle- 
man of  old  family,  but  of  reduced  estate.  Walter  Raleigh  the 
elder  was  three  times  married.  Hu  famous  son  was  the  child 
of  his  third  marriage  with  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Philip 
Champemown  of  Modbury,  and  widow  of  Otho  Gilbert  of 
Compton.  By  her  first  marriage  she  had  three  sons,  John, 
Humphrey  and  Adrian  Gilbert.  Mr.  Raleigh  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  living  in  his  own  house  of  Fardell.  His  son 
was  bom  at  the  farmhouse  of  Hayes  near  the  head  of  Budleigh 
Salterton  Bay,  on-  the  coast  of  Devonshire  between  Exmouth 
and  Sidmouth.  The  name  is  written  with  a  diversity  excep- 
tional even  in  that  age.  Sir  Walter,  his  father,  and  a  half- 
brother  used  different  forms.  The  spelling  Raleigh  was  adopted 
by  Sir  Walter's  widow,  and  has  been  commonly  used,  though 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  prefer  **  Ralegh  "  in  recent  times. 
It  was  almost  certainly  pronounced  "  Rawley." 

In  1 568  he  was  entered  as  a  commoner  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
but  he  took  no  degree,  and  his  residence  was  brief.  In  1569  he 
followed  his  cousin  Henry  Champemown,  who  took  over  a  body  of 
English  volunteers  to  serve  with  the  French  Huguenots.  From 
a  reference  in  his  History  of  the  World  it  has  been  supposed  that 
he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Jamac  (13th  of  March  X569), 
and  it  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  in  Paris  during  the  Massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew  in  X572.  Nothing,  however,  is  known  with 
certainty  of  his  life  till  February  1575,  when  he  was  resident  in 
the  Temple.  During  his  trial  in  X603  he  declared  that  he  had 
never  studied  the  Uw,  but  that  his  breeding  had  been  "  wholly 
gentleman,  wholly  soldier."  In  June^  1578  his  half-brother  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  obtained  a  patent  for  six  years  authorizing 
him  to  take  possession  of  '*  any  remote  barbarous  and  heathen 
lands  not  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince  or  people."  The 
gentry  of  Devon  had  been  much  engaged  in  maritime  adventure 
of  a  privateering  or  even  piratical  character  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  they  were  the  leaders  in 
coIonLd  enterprises  in  conflict  with  the  Spaniards  in  America. 
During  1578  Humphrey  Gilbert  led  an  expedition  which  was  a 
piratical  venture  against  the  Spaniards,  and  was  driven  back 
after  an  action  with  them  and  the  loss  of  a  ship  in  the  Atlantic. 
Raleigh  accompanied  his  half-brother  as  captain  of  the  "  Falcon," 
and  wa^-perhaps  with  him  in  an  equally  unsuccessful  voyage  of 


the  following  year.  Gflbert  was  impoverished  by  his  ventures, 
and  Raleigh-  had  to  seek  his  fortune  about  the  court.  In  the 
course  of  X580  he  was  twice  arrested  for  duels,  and  he  attached 
himself  to  the  queen's  favourite,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  to 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  son-in-law  of  Burghley,  for  whom  he  carried 
a  challenge  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  By  the  end  of  1580  he  was 
serving  as  captain  of  a  company  of  foot  in  Munster.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  suppressuig  the  rebellion  of  the  Desmonds, 
and  in  the  massacre  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  adventurers  at 
Smerwick  in  November.  His  letters  prove  that  he  was  the 
advocate  of  a  ruthless  policy  against  the  Irish,  and  did  not 
hesiute  to  recommend  aswaarination  as  a  means  of  getting  rid 
of  their  leaders. 

In  December  X581  he  was  sent  home  with  despatches,  as  hisj 
company  had  been  disbanded  on  the  suppression  of  the  Desmonds.) 
His  great  fortune  dates  from  his  arrival  at  court  where  he  was! 
already  not  unknown.  Raleigh  had  been  in  correspondence  withi 
Walsingham  for  some  time.  The  romantic  stories  told  by  Siri 
Robert  Naunton  in  the  Pragmenta  Regalia,  and  by  Fuller  in  hi^ 
Worthiest  represent  at  least  the  mythi^  truth  as  to  his  rise  into] 
favour.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Raleighj  at  a  time  when  his 
court  clothes  represented  '*  a  considerable  part  of  his  estate," 
did  (as  the  old  .story  says)  throw  his  mantle  on  the  ground  to 
help  the  queen  to  walk  dry-shod  over  a  puddle,  and  that  he 
scribbled  verses  with  a  diamond  on  a  pane  of  glass  to  attract 
herattention,  though  we  only  have  the  gossip  of  a  later  genera- 
tion for  our  authority.  It  is  certain  that  his  tall  and  handsome 
person,  his  caressing  manners  and  his  quick  wit  pleased  the 
queen.  The  rewards  showered  on  him  were  out  of  all  proportion 
to  his  services  in  Ireland,  which  had  not  been  more  distinguished 
than  those  of  many  others.  In  March  X582  he  was  granted  a 
reward  of  £xoo,  and  the  command  of  a  company,  nominally 
that  he  might  be  exercised  in  the  wars,  but  in  reality  as  a  form 
of  pension,  since  he  was  allowed  to  discharge  his  office  by  deputy 
and  remained  at  court.  In  February  X583  he  was  included  in  the 
escort  sent  to  accompany  the  duke  of  Anjou  from  England  to 
Flanders.  In  1583  the  queen  made  him  a  grant  of  Durham 
House  in  the  Strand  (London),  the  property  of  the  see  of  Durham, 
which  had  however  been  used  of  late  as  a  royal  guest-house. 
In  the  same  year  the  queen's  influence  secured  him  two  benefidal 
leases  from  All  Souls,  Oxford^  which  he  sold  to  his  advantage, 
and  a  patent  to  grant  licences  to  "  vintners," — that  is,  tavern 
keepers.  This  he  subleased,  and  when  his  agent,  one  Browne, 
cheated  him,  he  got  the  grant  revoked,  and  reissued  on  terms 
which  allowed  him  to  make  £2000  a  year.  In  X584  he  had  a 
licence  for  exporting  woollen  doths,  a  lucrative  monopoly  which 
made  him  very  unpopular  with  the  merchants.  He  was  knighted 
in  1584.  In  X585  he  succeeded  the  earl  of  Bedford  as  Warden 
of  the  Staxmaries.  Raleigh  made  a  good  use  of  the  great  powers 
which  the  wardenship  gave  him  in  the  mining  districts  of  the 
west.  He  reduced  the  old  customs  to  order,  and  showed  him- 
self fair  to  the  workers.  In  X586  he  received,  a  grant  of  40,000 
acres  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  Desmonds,  on  the  Blackwater 
in  Ireland.  He  was  to  plant  English  settlers,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  do,  and  he  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  potato 
and  of  tobacco.  In  1587  he  received  a  grant  in  England  of 
part  of  the  forfeited  land  of  the  conspirator  Babington. 

During  these  years  Raleigh  was  at  the  height  of  his  favour. 
It  was  the  policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  have  several  favourites 
at  once,  lest  any  one  might  be  supposed  to  have  exclusive 
influence  with  her.  Raleigh  was  predominant  during  the 
period  between  the  predominance  of  Leicester  and  the  rise  of 
the  eari  of  Essex,  who  came  to  court  in  X587.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  Elizabeth  treated  Raleigh  exclusively  as  a  court  favourite, 
to  be  enriched  by  monopolies  and  grants  at  the  expense  of  her 
subjects,  but  that  she  never  gave  him  any  great  office,  nor  did 
she  admit  him  to  the  coundL  Even  his  post  of  captain  of  the 
Guard,  given  in  1587,  though  honourable,  and,  to  a  man  who 
would  take  gifts  for  the  use  of  his  influence,  lucrative,  was 
mainly  ornamental.  His  many  offices  and  estates  did  not 
monopolize  the  activity  of  Raleigh.  The  patent  given  to  his 
half-brother  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  was  to  run  out  m  1584.  To 
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avert  this  loss  Raleigh,  partly  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  partly 
by  secnring  the  help  of  courtiers  and  capitalists,  provided  the 
means  for  the  expedition  to  Newfoundland  in  1583,  in  which 
Gilbert,  who  had  been  reduced  to  sell  "  the.  clothes  off  his 
wife's  back  "  by  his  previous  misfortunes,  finally  perished.  Sir 
Humphrey's  patent  was  renewed  in  favour  of  Sir  Walter  in 
March  X5S4. 

I  Raleigh  now  began  the  short  Benes  of  ventures  m  colonization 
which  have  connected  his  name  with  the  settlement  of  Virginia. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  Raleigh  showed  a  wise  originality 
in  his  ideas  as  to  colonization.  But  in  truth  the  patent  granted 
to  him,  which  gave  him  and  his  heirs  the  proprietary  right 
over  all  territory  they  occupied  subject  to  payment  of  one-fifth 
of  the  produce  of  all  mines  of  precious  metals  to  the  crown, 
is  drawn  closely  on  Spanish  precedents.  Nor  was  there  any 
originality  in  his  desire  to  settle  English  colonists,  and  encourage 
other  industries  than  mining.  The  Spaniards  had  pursued 
the  same  aim  from  the  first.  In  April  1584  Raleigh  sent  out 
two  captains,  Philip  Amadas  and  Arthur  Barlowe,  on  a  voyage 
of  exploration.  They  sailed  by  the  Canaries  to  Florida,  and 
from  thence  followed  the  coast  of  North  Amftica  as  far  as 
the  inlet  between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds  in  the  modem 
state  of  North  Carolina.  The  name  of  Virginia  was  given  to 
a  vast  and  undefined  territory,  but  none  of  Raleigh's  captains 
or  settlers  reached  the  state  of  Virginia.  In  the  same  year 
he  became  member  of  parliament  for  Devonshire,  and  took 
the^  precaution  to  secure  a  parliamentary  confirmation  of  his 
grant.  His  first  body  ot  settlers,  sent  out  in  1585  under  Sir 
Richard  Grenville,  landed  on  what  is  now  Roanoke  Island 
in  North  Carolina  Sir  R.  Grenville  showed  himself  mainly 
intent  on  taking  prises,  going  and  coming.  The  settlers  got 
on  bad  terms  with  the  natives,  despaired,  and  deserted  the 
colony  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  visited  the  coast  in  1586. 
Attempts  at  colonization  at  the  same  place  in  1586  and  1587 
proved  no  more  successful  (see  North  Casouna),  and  in 
1589  Raleigh,  who  represented  himself  as  having  spent  £40,000 
on  the  venture,  resigned  his  righU  to. a  company  of  merchants, 
preserving  to  himself  a  rent,  and  a  fifth  of  whatever  gold  might 
be  discovered. 

After  1587  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  called  upon  to  fight  for 
his  place  of  favourite  with  the  earl  of  Essex  (see  Essex,  2nd 
Earl  of).  During  the  Armada  year  1588  he  was  more  or  less 
in  eclipse.  He  was  in  Ireland  for  part  of  the  year  with  Sir  R. 
Grenville,  and  was  employed  as  vice-admiial  of  Devon  in 
looking  after  the  coast-defences  and  militia  levy  of  the  County. 
During  this  year  he  received  a  challenge  from  Essex  which  did 
not  lead  to  an  encounter.  In  1589  he  was  again  in  Ireland. 
He  had  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  Edmund  Spenser 
and  now  visitnl  him  at  his  house  at  Kilcolman.  It  was  by 
Raleigh's  help  that  Spenser  obtained  a  pension,  and  royal  aid 
to  publish  the  first  three  books  of  the  Faerie  Queen.  The 
exact  cause  of  Raleigh's  partial  disgrace  at  court  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  probably  due  to  the  queen's  habitual  policy  of  check- 
ing one  favourite  by  the  promotion  of  another.  In  1589  he 
accompanied  the  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Portugal,  which 
was  intended  to  cause  a  revolt  against  King  Philip  II.,  but 
failed  completely.  IniSQi  he  was  at  the  last  moment  forbidden 
to  take  pait  in  the  voyage  to  the  Azores,  and  was  replaced  by  his 
cousin  Sir  R.  Grenville,  whose  death  in  action  with  the  Spaniards 
was  the  subject  of  one  of  Sir  Walter's  most  vigorous  pieces  of 
prose  writing.  In  1593  he  was  again  at  sea  with  an  expedition 
to  intercept  the  Spanish  trade,  but  was  recalled  by  the  queen. 
The  cause  of  his  recall  was  the  discovery  that  he  had  seduced 
one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  Elizabeth  Throgmorton.  Raleigh 
denied  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Cecil  that  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  stories  of  a  marriage  between  them.  On  his  return  he  was 
put  into  the  Tower,  and  if  he  was  not  already  married  was 
married  there.  To  placate  the  queen  he  made  a  fantastic 
display  of  despair  at  the  loss  of  her  favour.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  maids  of  honour  could  not  marry  without 
the  consent  of  the  queen,  which. Elizabeth  was  always  most 
fdnctant  to  give  and  would  be  particulariy  unwilling  to  give 


when  the«httsband  was  an  old  favourite  of  her  own. 
proved  a  good  husband  and  his  wife  was  devoted  to  him  throagh 
life.  As  the  ships  of  the  expedition  had  taken  a  valaafale  pose, 
the  Portuguese  carrack  **  Madre  de  Dios,"  and  as  there  was  a 
dispute  over  the  booty,  he  was  released  to  superintend  the 
distribution.  He  had  been  a  hrge  contributor  to  the  cost  of 
the  expedition,  but  the  queen,  who  sent  only  two  tbapg^  took 
the  bulk  of  the  spoil,  leaving  him  baidy  enough  to  cover  fas 
expenses. 

Raleigh  now  retired  from  court  to  an  estate  at  Shczborac  ia 
Dorsetshire,  which  just  before  his  disgrace  he  had  extorted  froa 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  whose  see  it  belonged,  by  a  most 
unscrupulous  use  of  the  royal  influence.  A  son  was  bora  to  faia 
here  in  1594,  and  he  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  with  Sr 
Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  secretary  of  state. 
But  a  life  of  constant  retirement  was  uncongenial  to  RaUigh. 
and  as  his  profuse  habits,  together  with  the  multiplicity  of 
his  interesu,  had  prevented  him  irom  making  any  advanuge 
out  of  his  estates  in  Ireland,  he  was  embarrassed  for  money. 
In  1595  he  therefore  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  ezplocatioii  with  a 
vjew  to  conquest,  on  the  coast  of  South  America.  The  objea 
was  undoubtedly  to  find  gold  mines,  and  Raleigh  had  heard  the 
wild  stories  of  El  Dorado  which  had  been  current  among  the 
Spaniards  for  long.  His  account  of  his  voyage,  Tke  Dixnme 
of  Guiana,  published  on  his  return,  's  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the 
Elizabethan  narratives  of  adventure,  but  contains  macb  mamlos 
romance.  It  was  received  with  incredulity.  He  was  now  t^ 
most  unpopular  man  in  England,  not  only  among  the  coartkn^ 
but  in  the  nation,  for  his  greed,  arrogance  and  alleged  sceptidsa 
in  religion.  In  1590  he  was  named  with  the  poet  Marlowe  i&d 
others  as  an  atheist.  At  court  he  was  not  at  fint  received. 
The  share  he  took  in  the  capture  of  Cadiz  in  1 596,  where  he  vas 
seriously  wounded,  was  followed  by  a  restoration  of  favour  tt 
court,  and  he  was  apparently  reconciled  to  Essex,  whom  be 
accompanied  on  a  voyage  to  the  Azores  in  iS97>  This  co- 
operation led  to  a  renewal  of  the  quarrel,  and  Raleigh,  as  the 
enemy  of  Essex  who  was  the  favourite  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
populace,  became  more  unpopular  than  ever.  In  1600  he 
obtained  the  governorship  of  Jersey,  and  in  the  following  yeu- 
took  a  part  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  Essex,  at  whose 
execution  he  presided  as  captain  of  the  Guard.  In  1600  he  at 
as  member  for  Penzance  in  the  last  pariiament  of  Elizabeti'i 
reign.  In  parliament  he  was  a  steady  friend  of  religious  tokn- 
tion,  and  a  bold  critic  of  the  fiscal  and  agrarian  legislation  of  the 
time. 

The  death  of  the  queen  and  the  accession  of  James  I.  wot 
ruinous  to  Raleigh.  James,  who  looked  upon  Esex  as  ks 
partisan,  had  been  prejudiced,  and  Raleigh's  avowed  desire  for 
the  prolongation  of  the  war  with  Spain  was  utteriy  against  the 
peace  policy  of  the  king.  Raleigh  was  embarrassed  for  moarr. 
and  had  been  compelled  to  sell  his  Irish  estates  to  Richard 
Boyle,  afterwards  ist  eari  of  Cork,  in  1602.  He  was  ezpeaed 
from  Durham  House,  which  was  reclaimed  by  the  bishop, 
dismissed  from  the  captaincy  of  the  Guard,  deprived  of  hi 
monopolies,  which  the  king  abolished,  and  of  the  govcmmcst  of 
Jersey.  In  his  anger  and  despair  he  unquestionably  took  socae 
part  in  the  complication  of  conspiracies  which  arose  in  the  first 
months  of  James's  reign,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower  c& 
the  19th  of  July  1603.  Here  he  made  what  aj^sears  to  have 
been  an  insincere  attempt  to  stab  himself,  but  only  inflicted  1 
small  wound.  His  trial  at  Winchester,  November  1603.  «u 
conducted  with  such  outrageous  unfairness  as  to  shock  the 
opinion  of  the  time,  and  his  gallant  bearing  in  face  of  the 
brutality  of  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  tonxd 
public  opinion  in  his  favour.  It  is  now  impossible  to  reach  the 
truth,  but  on  the  whole  it  appears  probable  that  Raleigh  «ss 
cognizant  of  the  conspiracies,  though  the  evidence  pcodoced 
against  him  was  insufficient  to  prove  his  guilt.  Much  was  kept 
back  by  the  council,  and  the  jury  was  influenced  by  knovizf 
that  the  council  thought  him  guilty. 

The  sentence  of  death  passed  on  Raleigh,  and  others  tried 
at  about  the  same  time,  was  in  most  cases  not  carried  ocL 
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Kaldgh  was  sent  to  the  Tower/  where  he  remained  till  the 

tpth  of  March  1616.    Hu  estate  of  Sherborne,  which  he  had 

ransferred  to  his  son,  was  taken  by  the  king,  who  availed 

limself  of  a  technical  irregularity  in  the  transfer.    A  sum  of 

[8000  offered  in  compensation  was  only  paid  in  part.    Raleigh's 

onfinement  was  easy,  and  he  applied  himself  to  chemical 

speriments  and  literature.     He  had  been  known  as  one  of 

he  most  poetical  of  the  mnat  lyiic  poets  of  an  age  of  poetry 

rom  his  youth.    In  prison  he  composed  many  treatises,  and 

he  only  volume  of  his  vast  History  of  the  World  published. 

le  also  invented  an  elixir  which  appears  to  have  been  a  very 

onnidable  quack  stimulant.    Hope  of  release  and  of  a  renewal 

»f  activity  never  deserted  him,  and  he  strove  to  reach  the  ear 

tf  the  king  by  appealing  to  successive  ministers  and  favourites. 

it  last  he  secured  his  freedom  in  a  yny  discreditable  to  all 

oncemed.   He  promised  the  king  to  find  a  gold  mine  in  Guiana 

rithout  trenching  on  a  Spanish  possession.    It  must  have  been 

lotorious  to  everybody  that  this  was  impossible,  and  the 

ipanish  ambassador,  Gondomar,  warned  the  king  that  the 

ipaniards  had  settlements  on  the  coast.    The  king,  who  was 

a  need  of  money,  replied  that  if  Raleigh  was  guilty  of  piracy 

le  should  be  executed  on  his  return.    Raleigh  gave  proinises 

le  obviously  knew  he  could  not  keep,  and  sailed  on  the  X7th  of 

darch  2617,  relying  on  the  chapter  of  accidents,  and  on  vague 

Qtrigues  he  had  entered  into  in  Savoy  and  France.  Theexpedition, 

n  which  the  wreck  of  his  fortune  was  spent,  was  ill-appointed 

nd  ill-manned.    It  reached  the  mouth  of  Uie  Orinoco  on  the 

ist  day  of  161 7.    Raleigh  was  ill  with  fever,  and  remained  at 

Trinidaid.    He  sent  five  small  vessels  up  the  Orinoco  under  his 

aost  trusted  captain,  Lawrence  Keymis,  with  whom  went  his 

on  Walter  and  a  nephew.    The  expedition  found  a  Spanish 

ettlement  on  the  way  to  the  supposed  mine,  and  a  fight  ensued 

1  which  Sir  Walter's  son  and  several  Spaniards  were  killed. 

Liter  some  days  of  bush  fighting  with  the  Spaniards,  and 

f  useless  search  for  the  mine,  Keymis  returned  to  Sir  Walter 

dth  the  news  of  his  son's  death  and  his  own  utter  ruin.    Stung 

y  Raleigh's  reproach  Keymis  killed  himself,  and  then  after 

miserable  scene  of  recriminations,  hesitations  and  mutiny, 

tie  expedition  returned  home.    Raleigh  was  arrested,  and  in 

ursuance  of  the  king's  promise  to  Gondomar  was  executed 

nder  his  old  sentence  on  the  29th  of  October  x6x8.    During  his 

^nfinement  he  descended  to  some  imworthy  supplications  and 

e vices,  but  when  he  knew  his  end  to  be  ineviuble  be  died  with 

Tenity  and  dignity.    His  wife  survived  him,  and  he  left  ^  son, 

arew  Raleigh.    His  enmity  to  Spain  made  him  a  popular  hero. 

AuTHORiTiBS. — ^An  edition  of  hit  Works  in  ei^t  volumes  was 

jblished  in  London  in  1820.     It  contains  a  Lffe  by  Oldys  and 

irch.  written  with  all  the  knowle<^  then  available.    A  Lift  ef 

Ir  Walter  Raleigh  (London,  1806,  and  ed.)  was  much  used  by 

>uthey  in  hit  biography  of  Sir  Walter  Rakngh  in  \cL  iv.  of  Tke 

ritish  Admirals  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia  (London,  i8a7)>    Two 

ographies  appeared  simultaneously.  Life  of  Sir  Waller  Imeigh  by 

A.  Saint  fohn.  and  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleiih  by  E.  Edwardt 

x>ndon,  1868).    Mr  Edwards's  work  is  in  two  voluroet,  of  which 

e  second  contains  the  correspondence,  and  it  ttill  the  best  authority. 

nailer  live*,  which  in  tome  cat^  rents'"  "•«'  !««♦♦*«•  or*  thoie 

r  E.   W.  Gotse,  "  Raldgh  "  i  .  \V. 

cbbintf.  Sir  W.  Raleigh  djoadon,     ^ . , !.->..  -    -:-     Mu/iiL, 

r  Walier  Rakish  (London  18971^;:  aimJ  d.  Uc  Seiiritiooa.  GrtM 
ileth  (1908).  For  tpedal  epito^Jc^  vtc  Sif  John  Pope  Hcnne^s^/, 
r  Walter  Raleiih  in  Ireland  (LorJoD,  laSj).  and  T.  N.  eruiOtfiiLld, 
ileghana  (Athburton.  1896).  Thq  KparJtc  «iLiiofi»  of  Ralctgh's 
«mt  have  been  publithea.  Pocnu.  vnih  hufimphy  &nd  crii^ai 
traduction  by  Sir  F.  Brydses  (Lotsdon.  j^i  t>,  and  Ponrvs  ef  Rairiik 
th  those  of  Sir  H.  II'oMon,  &c.,  edited  b^  J.  Ha  una  ti  (Laodon,  id^i], 
R.  Gardiner  made  a  cafefulexar!]!  nation  of  thf  evcntao^  Raktgh't 
e  after  1603  in  hit  History  of  Enrland  Jrcm  the  Afc^ssum  vf  James  [, 
the  Outbreah  oftheCimlWar  {i^^^-U).  (U  H  J 

RALEIGH,  the  capital  of  North  Carolina,  n.S.A.,  and  the 
unty-seat  of  Wake  county,  about  145  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Wil- 
ington.  Pop.  (1890)  12,678;  (1900)  X3,643,  of  whom  5731 
;re  negroes;  (19x0,  census)  io,ai8.  Area  4  sq.  m.  It  is 
rved  by  the  Southern,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Raleigh  & 
uthport,  and  the  Norfolk  Southern  railways.  The  city 
s  about  360  ft.  above  sea-level  on  ground  sloping  gently 
all  directions  from  its  centre,  where  there  is  a  beautiful  park  I 


of  4  acres  known  as  Union  Square,  in  which  is  the  Sute 
Capitol  and  from  which  extend  four  broad  streets.  On  the 
western  border  of  the  city  is  Pullen  Park  (about  40  adres), 
including  the  campus  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts;  it  was  named  in  honour  of  the  dOnor,  R.  Stanhope  Pullen, 
who  was  also  a  benefactor  of  the  college.  The  State  Capitol 
(1840)  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  and  modelled  to  some  extent 
after  the  Parthenon  and  other  buildings  of  andent  Greece; 
the  first  Capitol  (begun  in  1794)  was  burned  in  1831.  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  Governor's  Blaiision,  the  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing, the  State  Library,  the  building  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  housing  the  State  Museum  (of  geology,  mineralogy, 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  botany,  soology,  ethnology,  &c.), 
and  the  Post  Office.  Elsewhere  are  the  County  Court  House, 
the  Sute  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (1856),  founded  through  the 
efforts  of  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix,  situated  on  Dix  Hill  and  having 
in  connexion  with  it  a  colony  for  epileptics;  a  state  school  for 
white  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  (1845),  and  a  state  institute  for 
negro  deaf  mutes  and  blind  (1867);  the  state  penitentiary  (with 
a  department  for  the  criminal  insane) ;  a  National  Cemetery  and 
a  Confederate  t^emetery;  a  Methodist  Orphanage  (1900)  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  Orphanage,  the  St  Luke's  Home  for  old  ladies 
(189s;  under  the  King's  Daughters),  a  Sute  (Confederate) 
Soldiers'  Home  (1891),  and  three  private  hoq>ital8  and  the  Rex 
public  hospital  (1909)-  Raleigh  is  the  seat  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  (1889),  in  coimexion 
with  which  is  an  agricultural  experiment  station;  of  three 
schools  for  girls— Peace  Institute  (Presbyterian,  1857),  St  Mary's 
School  (Protestant  Episcopal,  1842)  <nd  Meredith  College 
(BaiJtist,  1891);  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina;  and  of  two  schools  for  negroes— Shaw 
University  (Baptist,  X865),  with  530  studcnU  in  1908-1909, 
and  St  Augustine's  School  (Protestant  Episcopal,  x868),  a 
training  school,  with  466  students  in  X908-X909.  In  1908  the 
State  Library  (foimded  1841)  contained  39,000  voliunes,  the 
Supreme  Court  Library  (founded  1870)  about  17,000  volumes 
and  the  Olivia  Raney  public  library  (foi^ded  1901)  9250 
volumes.  The  dty  is  the  see  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop. 
The  prindpal  industrial  interests  are  trade  in  leaf  tobacco  aiid 
cotton  raised  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods,  phosphate  fertilizers,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products, 
wooden-ware,  &c  The  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  the  Raleigh  & 
Southport  railways  have  repair  shops  here.  In  X905  the  factory 
product  was  valued  at  $1 ,086,67  x,  14*7%  more  than  in  1900. 
Electric  power  is  conveyed  to  the  dty  from  Buckhom  FaUs,  on 
the  Cape  Fear  river,  about  a6  m.  south  of  Raleigh,  and  from 
Milburnie  on  the  Neuse  river,  6  m.  distant. 

In  1788  the  site  of  the  dty,  then  kiwwn  as  Wake  Court  House, 
was  chosen  for  the  capital  of  the  state;  and  in  X793  the  dty  was 
laid  out  and  named  in  honour  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  In  x  794 
the  state  legislature  met  here  for  the  first  time.  Raleigh  was 
incorporated  in  1795  and  was  reincorporated  in  1803;  its 
present  charter  dates  from  X899.  General  William  T.  Sherman's 
army,  on  its  march  through  the  Carolinas,  passed  through  the 
dty  on  the  X3th  of  April  X865.  Raleigh  was  the  birthplace  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson;  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom 
has  been*  removed  to  Pullen  Park.  By  an  extension  of  its 
boundaries  the  dty  nearly  doubled  its  area  and  increased  its 
population  in  1907. 

RALPH  (d.  XX  23),  ardibishop  of  Canterbury,  called  Ralph 
de  Turbine,  or  Ralph  d'Escures  from  his  father's  esUte  of 
Escuxts,  near  S6es  in  Normandy,  entered  the  abbey  of  St 
Martin  at  S6ez  in  X079,  and  ten  years  la^  became  abbot  of  this 
house.  Soon  afterwards  he  paid  a  visit  to  England,  where  his 
half-brother,  Seffrid  Pelochin,  was  bishop  of  Chichester,  and 
in  txoo  he  took  refuge  in  En^and  from  the  violence  of  Robert 
of  Bdesme,  passing  some  time  with  his  friends  St  Ansekn  and 
Gundulf.  In  Mardi  xxo8  he  succeeded  Gundulf  as  bishop  of 
Rochester.  After  Ansehn's  death  in  April  XX09  Ralph  acted  as 
administrator  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  until  April  xti4,  when 
he  himself  was  chosen  archbishop  at  Windsor.  In  this  capadty 
he  was  veiy  assertive  of  the  righu  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
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bury  and  of  the  liberties  of  the  English  church.  He  claimed 
authority  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  he  refused  to  consecrate 
Thurstan  as  archbishop  of  York  because  the  hitter  prelate 
declined  to  profess  obedience  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
This  step  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Papacy,  and  he 
visited  Rome,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  an  interview  with  pope 
Paschal  II.,  who  had  left  the  dty.  In  spite  of  peremptory 
orders  from  Paschal's  successors,  Gelasius  II.  and  Caliztus  II., 
the  archbishop  still  refused  to  consecrate  Thurstan,  and  the 
dispute  was  unsettled  when  he  died  on  the  aoth  of  October  1123. 

RALPH  DE  GUADER,  earl  of  Norfolk  (fl.  1070),  was  the  son 
of  a  Norman  who  had  held  high  positions  in  East  Anglia, 
perhaps  that  of  earl,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
\c.  loss).  His  son  Ralph  fought  on  the  Norman  side  at  Hastings, 
and  was  made  earl  of  Norfolk  by  William  the  Conqueror.  In 
1075  the  king's  refusal  to  sanction  his  marriage  with  the  sister 
of  Roger,  earl  of  Hereford,  caused  the  two  earls  to  revolt.  They 
were  easily  defeated,  though  Ralph  sent  to  Denmark  for  ships 
and  went  there  himself  to  fetch  them.  Ralph  forfeited  his 
English  lands,  and  took  refuge  in  Brittany  on  bis  wife's  esUte. 
In  1076,  having  plotted  against  Duke  Hoel  of  Brittany,  he  was 
besieged  at  Dol,  and  the  Conqueror  came  to  Hod's  aid;  but 
Ralph  finally  made  his  peace.  Both  he  and  his  wife  took  part 
in  the  first  crusade  (1099),  and  died  on  the  road  to  Palestine. 

RALPH  OF  C06GESHALL  (d.  after  X337),  English  chronider, 
was  at  first  a  monk  and  afterwards  sixth  abbot  (r  207-1  a  18)  of 
Coggeshall,  an  Essex  foundation  of  the  Cbterdan  order.  Ralph 
himself  tells  us  these  facts;  and  that  his  resignation  of  the 
abbacy  was  made  against  the  wishes  of  the  brethren,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  bad  health.  He  took  up  and  continued  a  Chronicon 
Anglicanum  belonging  to  his  fiouse;  the  original  work  begins 
at  1066,  his  own  share  at  1x87.  He  hoped  to  reach  the  year 
1227,  but  his  autograph  copy  breaks  off  three  years  earlier. 
Ralph  makes  no  pretensions  to  be  a  literary  artist.  Where  he 
had  a  written  authority  before  him  he  was  content  to  reproduce 
even  the  phraseology  of  his  original.  At  other  times  he  strings 
together  in  chronological  order,  without  any  links  of  connexion, 
the  anecdotes  which  he  gathered  from  chance  visitors.  Unlike 
"  Bencdictus  "  and  Roger  of  Hoveden,  be  makes  little  use  of 
documents;  only  three  letters  are  quoted  in  his  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  corrections  and  erasures  of  the  autograph 
show  that  be  took  pains  to  verify  his  details;  and  his  inform- 
ants are  sometimes  worthy  of  exceptional  confidence.  Thus 
he  vouches  Richard's  chaplain  Ansdm  for  the  story  of  the 
king's  capture  by  Leopold  of  Austria.  The  tone  of  the  chronicle 
b  usually  dispassionate;  but  the  original  text  contained  some 
personal  strictures  upon  Prince  John,  -which  zit  reproduced 
in  Roger  of  Wendover.  The  admiration  with  which  Ralph 
regarded  Henry  II.  is  attested  by  his  edition  of  Ralph  Niger's 
chronide;  here,  under  the  year  xx6i,  he  replies  to  the  in- 
temperate critidsma  of  the  original  author.  On  Richard  L 
the  abbot  passes  a  judidous  verdict,  admitting  the  great 
qualities  of  that  king,  but  arguing  that  his  character  degener- 
ated. Towards  John  alon6  Ralph  is  uniformly  hostile;  as  a 
Cistercian  and  an  adherent  of  the  MandeviUe  family  he  could 
hardly  be  otherwise.  Ralph  refers  in  the  Chronicon  {s.a.  X091) 
to  a  book  of  visions  and  mirades  which  he  had  cotopiled,  but 
this  is  no  longer  extant.  He  also  wrote  a  continuation  of 
Niger's  chronicle,  extending  from  1x62  to  1x78  (printed  in  R. 
Anstnither's  edition  of  Niger,  London,  xSsx),  and  short  annals 
from  1066  to  X223. 

The  autograph  manuscript  of  the  Ckronkon  AngUcanum  is  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum  (Cottori,  Venasian  D.  X).  The  same 
volume  contains  the  continuation  of  Ralph  Ni^.  The  Ckroniam 
Terrae  Sanclae,  formerly  attributed  to  Ralph,  is  by  another  hand ; 
it  was  among  the  sources  on  which  be  drew  for  the  Ckroniam 
AnHicanum,  The  so<aIled  LibeUus  do  meiilms  aniUeams  sidt  regiB 
Johanne  (printed  by  Martene  and  Duraod,  Ampl,  CoOecHot  v. 
pp.  871^883)  is  merely  an  excerpt  from  the  Ckronieon  An^uonrnm, 
This  latter  work  was  edited  for  the  Rolls  series  in  1875  by  J. 
Stevenson.  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

RAM.  PIERRB  FRANgOIS  ZAVIRR  DE  (X804-1865), 
Belgian  churchman  and  historian/  was  bom  at  Louvain  in 


X804.  He  took  orders  early,  and  was  appointed  laufusui  c^ 
poetry  at  the  seminary  of  Malines,  and  ardiiviste  ol  the  cBoctae. 
During  the  years  immediatdy  before  the  revolntion  of  iSjc, 
Ram,  who  was  much  influenced  by  |jmmnai%,  was  active  is 
bringing  about  a  coalition  of  Liberals  aiui  CatboJica  against  the 
Dutch  government  established  by  the  Powers  on  tlie  iaD  cj 
Napoleon,  and  in  endeavouring  to  give  a  dexnoczatic  diancts 
to  the  poUcy  of  his  church.  He  declined  to  stand  as  a  mocha 
of  the  Belgian  assembly,  and  applied  himsdf  wholly  to  teadasf 
and  to  editing  or  composing  historical  books.  As  piofesMr  d 
philosophy  at  Malines  he  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the 
foundation  of  the  Catholic  university,  which  was  tzansfcned  to 
Louvain  in  1834.  He  was  rector  of  the  university  till  his  dad) 
in  1865. 

The  best  known  of  his  publications  b  the  Documents  rdai^  cm 
troubks  dujbays  de  Liiu  1 455-1^05 ^  published  by  the  Comm\\\.<% 
'    '   *"^   -  '      '   BWfMue  (Brussels,  i&M).    h  NotiujurUm 
A.  ^  Aam,  by  J .  J .  Tboiiisseti,  1 
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deRam,hy\.}. 
in  the  Annuaire  de  FAcadtnie  royak  de  Bdpqme  (BnisaeU.  1866). 

RAM,  a  male  sheep,  one  kept  for  breeding' purposes  in  dcBDcs- 
tication  and  not  castrated,  as  opposed  to  the  castrated  **  -wciha  ' 
(sec  Sheep).  For  the  ram  as  one  of  the  signs  of  tbe  sDdac 
see  AuES.  The  word  may  be  connected  with  OJ^or.  rammt 
strong,  or  with  Sansk.  ram,  to  vpatU  The  buttiisg  propeasities 
of  the  ram  have  given  rise  to  the  many  tiansf erred  senses  61  tk 
word,  chid  and  earliest  of  which  b  that  ol  a  battering  impfe^ 
ment  used  bdore  the  days  of  cannon  for  beating  in  the  gsta 
and  breaching  the  walls  of  fortified  i^aces  (see  Banuaiac 
Ram).  Many  technical  uses  of  the  term  have  been  developed 
from  this,  e,%,  the  weight  of  a  pile-driving  machine,  the  pistoc 
of  a  hydraulic  press  and  other  machines  or  portions  of  marhmn 
worked  by  water  power  (see  Hydrauucs).  The  andent  w- 
vessels  were  fitted  with  a  beak  (Lat.  rostrum,  Gr.  UfiAm\ 
projecting  from  the  bows,  and  used  to  ram  or  crash  ia  Uk 
sides  of  an  opposing  vessel;  for  the  development  of  this  in  the 
modem  battleship,  see  Ship. 

RAMApAN,  the  month  of  the  Mahommedan  year  ia  visd 
absolute  fasting  from  dawn  to  sunset  is  required.  The  h« 
is  laid  down  in  Koran  ii.  X79-X84,  and  is  as  follows:  A  fstf 
had  always  been  a  part  of  religion.  In  IslAm  it  was  to  U 
in  this  month  because  in  it  the  Koran  was  levealol,  and  c 
was  holier  than  the  others.  It  was  to  begin  when  the  ae* 
moon  was  actually  seen,  and  last  until  si^t  of  the  next  oev 
moon;  to  extend  each  day  from  the  time  when  a  white  tfans^ 
could  be  distinguished  from  a  black  one  and  until  nighthH 
to  be  absolute  in  that  time  as  to  food,  drink,  wtomen.  Tbe 
daytime  should  be  passed,  by  preference,  in  retreat  (i'lii.''- 
in  the  mosque  in  pious  exercises;  during  the  ni^t  afl  other- 
wise lawful  things  to  be  Uwful.  The  sick  and  those  oa  a 
journey  might  be  excused,  but  should  fast  thereafter  aa 
equivalent  number  of  days.  Unexcused  breaking  of  the  fas: 
might  be  atoned  for  by  feeding  of  the  poor.  Tbe  last  ten  days 
of  the  month  are  regarded  as  especially  sacred;  these  Mahocei 
himself  used  to  pass  in  retreat.  In  the  course  of  them  falh  tkr 
"  Night  of  Decree,"  or  "  of  Power  "  (Koran  xc  x),  bat  itt 
exact  date  is  not  known.  On  it  intercourse  between  beam 
and  earth  is  peculiarly  open,  and  many  wonders  take  placL 
Fasting  in  Ramad&n  is  reckoned  one  of  the  five  pillan^  ar 
absolute  requirements,  of  Islftm.  It  is  followed  by  Uie  Leser 
Festival,  the  first  three  days  of  the  month  Shaowal  (at 
Bmsam).  Naturally,  during  it  all  the  activities  of  £fe  an 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  those  who  can  afford  k  tnin  ns^ 
into  day  as  much  as  possible. 

For  details  see  Hughes,  Dictionary  ef  JaCras,  513  ff.;  Sell.  FmA  fi 
lUam,  379  ff.;  Sprenger.  Leben  Mohammads,  tu.  56  ff.;  Saovi 
Hurgronje,  Mekka,  Si*  77  ff*;  Meakin.  The  Moon,  247^. ;  JnycNx. 
De  Mokammedaanseke  Wei,  108  ff.  (D.  &  Ua.' 

RAMBAUD,  AI^RED  HICOLAS  (tSi^-xgos),  French  h> 
torian,  was  bom  at  Besancon  on  the  snid  of  July  i8«x.  Afiff 
studying  at  the  £cole  normale  sap6iiettre,  he  completed  bt 
studies  in  Germany.  He  waa  one  of  that  band  of  yoof 
scholars,  among  whom  were  also  Ernest  Lavisae,  Gahod 
MoiumI  and  Gaston  Paris,  whose  enthusiasm  was  anosedl^ 
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the  principles  and  organization  of  scientific  study  as  applied 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  who  were  ready  to  devote  themselves 
to  their  cherished  plan  of  remodelling  higher  education  in 
France.  He  was  appointed  "ripiiUcur'*  at  the  £coIe 
des  Hautes  ^udes  on  its  foundation  in  1868.  His  researches 
were  at  that  time  directed  towards  the  Byzantine  period  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  to  this  period  were  devoted  the  two 
theses  which  he  composed  for  his  doctorate  in  letters,  De 
byzantino  kippcdromo  et  circennbus  Jactionibus  (revised  in  French 
for  the  Rnue  des  Deux  Mondes,  under  the  title  of  "  Le  monde 
byzantin;  le  sport  et  Thippodrome/'  1871)^  and  V Empire  grec 
au  X*  sitcUf  Constantin  PorphyrogtntU  (1870).  This  latter 
work  is  still  accepted  as  a  good  authority,  and  caused  Rambaud 
to  be  hailed  as  a  master  on  the  Byzantine  period;  but  with 
the  exception  of  one  article  on  Digenis  Akritas,  in  the  Rente 
des  Deux  Mondes  (1875),  and  one  other  on  Michael  Psellos, 
in  the  Revue  hislorique  (vol.  iii.,  1876),  Rambaud's  researches 
were  diverted  towards  other  parts  of  the  East.  The  Franco- 
German  War  inspired  him  with  the  idea  for  some  courses  of 
lectures  which  developed  into  books:  La  dominatiotf  franQoise 
en  AUemagne;  Us  Francois  sur  le  Rhin,  1792-1804  (1873) 
and  L' AUemagne  sous  NapoUon  I.  1804-181 1  (1874).  He 
watched  attentively  the  r61e  played  by  Russiia,  and  soon 
observed  how  much  to  the  interest  of  France,  a  good  entente 
with  this  power  would  be.  He  accordingly  threw  himself 
into  the  study  of  Russian  history,  staying  in  Russia  in  order 
to  learn  its  language,  institutions  and  customs.  On  his  return, 
he  published  La  Russie  ipique,  a  study  of  the  heroic  songs 
(1876),  a  short  but  excellent  Histoire  de  la  Russie  depuis  Us 
origines  jusqu*d  Vannie  1877  (1878;  sth  ed.,  1900),  Franqais 
el  Ritsses,  Afoscou  et  Sivaslopol  1812-1854  (1876;  and  ed., 
x88i),  and  finally  the  two  important  volumes  on  Russian 
diplomatic  history  in  the  Recueil  des  Instructions  donnies  aux 
ambassadeurs  (vols.  viL  and  ix.,  1890  and  1891).  He  was  not 
improbably  moved  by  considerations  of  foreign  policy  to 
publish  his  Russes  et  PrussUnSy  guerre  de  Sept  Ans  (1895),  a 
popular  work,  though  based  on  solid  research.  After  teaching 
history  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  at  Caen  (1871)  and  Nancy 
(1873),  he  was  called  to  the  Sorbonne  (1883),  where  he  was 
the  first  to  occupy  the  chair  of  contemporary  history.  By 
this  time  he  had  already  entered  into  politics;  he  had  been 
chef  du  cabinet  of  Jules  Ferry  (1879-1881),  though  this  did  not 
distract  him  from  his  literary  work.  It  was  under  these 
conditions  that  be  composed  his  Histoire  de  la  civilisation 
franqaise  (2  vols.,  1885,  1887;  9th  ed.,  1901)  and  his  Histoire 
de  la  civilisation  contemporaine  en  France  (1888;  new  ed. 
entirely  revised,  1906),  and  undertook  the  general  editorship 
of  the  Histoire  ginirale  du  IV  siicU  jusqu'd  nos  jours.  The 
plan  of  this  great  work  had  been  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  Ernest 
Lavisse,  but  the  entire  supervision  of  its  execution  was  carried 
out  by  Rambaud.  He  contributed  to  it  himself  some  interesting 
chapters  on  the  history  of  the  East,  of  which  he  had  a  thorough 
knowledge.  In  1885  Rambaud  published,  in  collaboration 
with  J.  B.  Bailie,  a  French  translation  of  J.  R.  Seeley's 
Expansion  of  England,  and  in  the  preface  he  laid  great  emphasis 
on  the  enormous  increase  of  power  brought  to  England  by 
the  possession  of  her  colonies,  seeing  in  this  a  lesson  for  France. 
He  was  anxious  to  see  the  rise  of  a  "Greater  France,"  00  the 
model  of  "  Greater  Britain,"  and  it  was  with  this  idea  that  he 
undertook  to  present  to  the  public  a  series  of  essays,  written 
by  famous  explorers  or  political  men,  under  the  title  of  La 
France  coloniaU,  histoire,  giographU,  commerce  (1886;  6th  ed., 
1893).  Having  become  senator  for  the  department  of  Doubs 
(1895-1903),  Rambaud  held  the  position  of  minister  of  Public 
Instruction  from  1896  to  1898,  and  in  that  capacity  endeavoured 
to  carry  on  the  educational  work  of  Jules  Ferry,  to  whose 
memory  he  always  remained  faithful.  He  dedicated  to  his 
former  chief  a  book  {JuUs  Ferry,  1903),  which  is  a  valuable 
testimony  to  the  efforts  made  by  France  to  organize  public 
education  and  found  a  colonial  empire;  but  this  fidelity  also 
won  him  some  enemies,  who  succeeded  for  some  time  in  pre- 
venting him  from  becoming  a  member  of  the  Institute.    He 


was  finally  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad£mie  des  Sciences 
morales  et  politiques  on  the  nth  of  December  1897,  in  place 
of  the  due  d'Aumale,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  an  account  (vol.  xxii., 
2nd  aeries,  of  the  Mitnoires  of  this  academy).  His  many 
interests  ended  by  wearing  out  even  his  robust  constitution, 
and  he  died  at  Paris  on  the  loth  of  November  1905. 

See  the  notices  by  Ernest  Lavisse  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  for 
January  15th,  1906,  and  Gabriel  Monod  in  the  Revue  historique 
(voL  xc,  pp.  344-348). 

RAMBERT,  BUOiNB  (1830-1886),  Swiss  author,  was  bom 
at  S41es  near  Swiss  Clarens  on  the  6th  of  April  1830,  the  eldest 
son  of  a  Vaudois  schoolmaster,  from  whom  he  received  his 
education.  When  in  1845  his  father  lost  his  post,  owing  to 
the  religious  disputes,  Rambert  became  a  teacher  in  Paris, 
and  later  a  tutor  in  England  and  at  Geneva.  When  the  affairs 
of  the  family  improved,  Rambert  was  able  to  pursue  his  studies 
for  the  ministry,  but  he  was  more  attracted  by  literature,  and 
in  184  s  became  professor  of  French  literature  at  the  academy 
of  Lausanne,  and  in  i860  at  the  Federal  polytechnic  school  at 
Zurich,  where  he  remained  till  1881,  when  he  again  became 
professor  at  Lansanne.  His  principal  work,  Les  Alpes  suisses 
(S  vols.,  1866-1875;  republished  with  large  additions,  according 
to  his  own  scheme,  in  6  vols.,  1887-1889),  is  a  mine  of  miscellaneous 
information  on  the  subject.  He  also  published  several  volumes 
of  poetry,  as  well  as  a  volume  entitled  £crivains  nalionaux 
(1874,  republished  1889),  and  biographies  of  the  pietist  Vinet 
(1875),  of  the  poet  Juste  Olivier  (1879)  and  of  the  artist  Alexandre 
Calame  (1883).    He  died  on  the  21st  of  November  1886. 

Rambert's  PrmiirMPoenes  were  edited  (1903)  by  Henri  Wamcry, 
whose  Euijtne  Rambert  (Lausanne,  1890)  conuins  a  critical  estimate. 

(W.  A,  B.  C.) 

RAMBOUILLET,  CATHERINE  DE  VIVONNE.  Marquise 
DE  (i 588-1665),  a  lady  famous  In  the  literary  history  of  France, 
was  born  in  1588.  She  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Jean  de 
Vivonne,  marquis  of  Pisani,  and  her  mother  Giulia  was  of  the 
noble  Roman  family  of  Savelli.  She  was  married  at  twelve 
years  old  to  Charles  d'Angennes,  vidame  of  Le  Mans,  and  after- 
wards marquis  of  Rambouillct.  The  young  marquise  found  the 
coarseness  and  intrigue  that  then  reigned  in  the  French  court 
little  to  her  taste,  and  after  the  birth  of  her  eldest  daughter, 
Julie  d'Angennes,  in  1607,  she  began  to  gather  round  her  the 
circle  afterwards  so  famous.  She  established  heisclf  at  the 
H6tel  Pisam',  called  later  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillct,  the  site  of 
which  is  close  to  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre.  Mme  de 
Rambouillet  took  great  trouble  to  arrange  her  house  for  purposes 
of  reception,  and  devised  suites  of  small  rooms  where  visitors 
could  move  easily,  and  could  find  more  privacy  than  in  the  large 
reception  rooms  of  the  ordinary  house.  The  h6lei  was  rebuilt 
on  these  lines  in  161 8.  It  maintained  its  importance  as  a  social 
and  literary  centre  until  1650.  Almost  all  the  more  remarkable 
personages  in  French  sodety  and  French  literature  frequented 
it,  e^>eciaUy  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  century,  when  it 
was  at  the  height  of  its  reputation.  There  is  abundant  testi- 
mony to  Mme  de  Rambouillet's  beauty,  though  no  portrait  of 
her  is  known  to  exist.  Her  success  as  a  hostess  was  due  to  many 
causes.  Her  natural  abilities  had  been  carefully  trained,  but 
were  not  extraordinary.  Many  people  were,  however,  Uke 
herself,  disgusted  with  the  intrigues  at  court,  and  found  the 
comparative  austerity  of  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet  a  welcome 
change.  The  marquise  had  genuine  kindness  and  a  lack  of 
prejudice  that  enabled  her  to  entertain  on  the  same  footing 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood  royal,  and  men  of  letters, 
while  among  her  intimate  friends  was  the  beautiful  Ang^lique 
Paulet.  The  respect  paid  to  ability  in  her  salon  effected  a  great 
advancement  in  the  position  of  French  men  of  letters.  More- 
over, the  almost  uniform  excellence  of  the  memoirs  and  letters 
of  17th-century  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen  may  be  traced 
largely  to  the  development  of  conversation  as  a  fine  art  at  the 
H6tel  Rambouillet,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  a 
standard  of  clear  and  adequate  expression.  Mme  de  Rambouillet 
was  known  as  the  "  incomparable  Arthinice,"  the  name  being 
an  anagram  for  Catherine,  devised  by  Malherbe  and  Racan. 
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Among  the  more  noteworthy  incidents  in  the  story  of  the  H6tel 
are  the  sonnet  war  between  the  Uranistcs  and  the  Jobistes — 
partisans  of  two  famous  sonnets  by  Voiture  and  Benserage — ^and 
the  composition  by  all  the  famous  poets  of  the  day  of  the 
Cuirlande  de  Jtdie,  a  collection  of  poems  on  different  flowers, 
addressed  in  1641  to  Julie  d'Angennes,  afterwards  duchesse  de 
Montausier.  Julie  herself  was  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of 
the  preciosity  for  which  the  H6tel  was  later  ridiculed.  Charles 
de  Sainte  Maure,  who  become  in  1664  due  de  Montausier,  had 
been  wooing  lier  for  seven  years  when  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  famous  garland,  and  she  kept  him  waiting  for  four  years 
more. 

The  Pricuuses,  who  are  usually  associated  with  Moliire's 
avowed  caricatures  and  with  the  extravagances  of  Mile,  de 
Scud^ry,  but  whose  name,  it  must  be  remembered,  Madame  de 
S£vign£  herself  was  proud  to  bear — insisted  on  a  ceremonious 
gallantry  from  their  suitors  and  friends,  though  it  seems  from 
the  account  given  by  Tallemant  des  R6aux  that  practical  jokes 
of  a  mild  kind  were  by  no  means  excluded  from  the  H6tel  de 
Rambouillet.  They  especially  favoured  an  elaborate  and 
quintessenced  kind  of  colloquial  and  literary  expression,  imitated 
from  Marini  and  Gongora,  and  then  fashionable  throughout 
Europe.  The  immortal  Pricieuses  ridicuU^  of  Moli^  was  no 
doubt  directly  levelled  not  at  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet  itself, 
but  at  the  numerous  coteries  which  in  the  course  of  years  bad 
sprung  up  in  imitation  of  it.  But  the  satire  did  in  truth  touch 
the  originators  as  well  as  the  imitators, — the  former  more  closely 
perhaps  than  they  perceived.  The  H6tel  de  Rambouillet 
continued  open  till  the  death  of  its.  mistress,  on  the  and  of 
December  1665,  but  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  diminished  its 
influence. 

The  chief  original  authorities  respecting  Madame  de  Rambouillet 
and  her  act  are  Tallenunt  des  Rdaux  in  his  Historiettes»  and  Antotne 
Baudeau  dc  Somaixe  in  his  Grand  Dictionnaire  des  Pricieuses  (1660). 
Many  modem  writers  have  treated  the  subject,  notably  Victor 
Cousm,  La  Soeii/i  franfaiu  au  xrii*  sihle  (2  vols.,  1856),  and  C.  Ll 
Li  vet,  Pricieux  et  Pricieuses  .  .  .  (1859).  There  is  an  admirable 
edition  (1875)  of  the  Cuirtande  de  Julie  by  O.  Ucanne. 

RAMBOUILLBT,  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  In  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  30  m.  S.W. 
of  Paris  on  the  railway  to  Chartres.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  3965; 
commune,  6165.  Rambouillet  derives  its  whole  interest  from 
the  associations  connected  with  the  ancient  ch&teau,  dating 
originally  from  the  14th  century,  but  often  rebuilt.  A  great 
machicolated  tower  is  all  that  remains  of  the  medieval  building; 
some  apartments  with  good  woodwork  are  also  of  interest.  The 
ch&teau  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  park  of  3000  acres  and  by 
an  extensive  forest.  The  gardens,  partly  in  French,  partly  in 
English  style,  are  picturesque,  and  have  an  avenue  of  Louisiana 
cypress  unique  in  Europe.  The  park  contains  the  national 
sheep-farm,  where  in  the  i8th  century  the  first  flock  of  merino 
sheep  in  France  was  raised,  a  school  of  sheep-farming,  and,  close 
to  the  latter,  a  small  dairy  built  by  Louis  XVL  The  shooting 
of  the  famous  coverts  of  Rambouillet  is  reserved  for  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Republic.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect 
and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  a  preparatory  infantry 
school  Trade  is  in  grain,  wool,  flour  and  wood.  Watch- 
springs  are  manufactured. 

Originally  a  royal  domain,  the  lands  of  Rambouillet  passed  in 
the  14th  century  to  the  D'Angennes  family,  who  held  them  for 
three  hundred  years  and  built  the  ch&teau.  Francis  I.  died 
there  in  1547;  and  Charles  IX.  and  Catherine  de  Medids  found 
a  refuge  there  in  the  Wars  of  Religion,  as  Henry  III.  did  after 
them.  The  title  became  a  marquisate  in  16x2,  at  which  time 
it  was  held  by  Charles  d'Angennes,  husband  of  Catherine  de 
Vivonne  (q.v.) ,  the  famous  marchioness  of  Rambouillet .  Created 
a  duchy  and  peerage  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Toulouse,  son 
of  Louis  XIV.,  Rambouillet  was  subsequently  bought  and 
embellished  by  Louis  XVL,  who  erected  a  model  farm  and  other 
buildings.  The  place  was  a  bunting-seat  of  Napoleon  I.  and 
Charles  X.,  and  it  was  here  that  in  1830  the  latter  signed  his 
abdication. 


RAMBAU.  JBAN  PHIUPPB  (1683-1764).  Fcvodh  mvac^ 
theorist  and  composer,  was  bom  at  Dijon  on  the  ijrd  of 
October  1683.  His  musical  education,  partly  in  coosequeooe  d 
his  father's  desire  that  he  should  study  law,  still  more  thrcu^ 
his  own  wayward  disposition,  was  of  a  desultory  character,  h 
1 701  hb  father  sent  him  to  Milan  to  break  off  a  foolish  k»T> 
match.  But  he  learned  little  in  Italy,  and  aooo  returned,  ia 
company  with  a  wandering  theatrical  manager,  for  whom  he 
played  the  second  violin.  He  next  settled  in  Paris,  where  U 
published  his  Premier  liwe  de  pikes  de  daveciu,  in  1706.  b 
1 71 7  he  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  ocgaas 
at  the  church  of  St  Paul.  Deeply  annoyed  at  his  uoexpeced 
failure,  he  retired  for  a  time  to  Lille,  whence,  however,  be  sees 
removed  to  Clermont-Ferrand.  Here  he  succeeded  his  brotbcr 
Claude  as  organist  at  the  cathedraL 

Burning  with  desire  to  remedy  the  intperfectioos  ci  his  early 
education,  Rameau  diligently  studied  the  writings  of  Zixitx. 
Descartes,  Mersenne,  F.  Kircher  .and  other  theorists.  He  r<A 
only  mastered  their  views  but  succeeded  in  demonstrating  ihej 
weak  points  and  substituting  for  them  a  system  of  his  o«s. 
His  keen  insight  into  the  constitution  of  certain  chords,  vfeai 
in  eariy  life  he  had  studied  only  by  ear,  enabled  him  to  propousd 
a  series  of  hypotheses,  many  of  which  ar?  now  accepted  s 
established  facts.  While  the  older  contrapuntists  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  laws  which  regulated  the  mekxioB 
involutions  of  their  vocal  and  instrumental  parts,  Raseu 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  building  up  a  natural  hamsosr 
upon  a  fundamental  bass,  and  of  using  that  harmony  as  u 
authority  for  the  enactment  of  whatever  laws  might  be  cc.- 
sidered  necessary  for  the  guidance  either  of  the  ooDtrapcat'st 
or  the  less  ambitious  general  composer.  And  in  this  be  fcs 
explained  the  distinction  between  two  styles,  which  have  bees 
called  the  "horizontal  and  vertical  systems,*'  the  **  boriscsid 
system  "  being  that  by  which  the  older  contrapuntists  regolaied 
the  onward  motion  of  their  several  parts,  and  the  **  \en\a^ 
system  "  that  which  constructs  an  entire  passage  out  ol  a  singie 
harmony.  From  fundamental  harmonies  he  passed  to  inwr.d 
chords,  to  which  he  was  the  first  to  call  attention;  and  the  valj; 
of  this  discovery  fully  compensates  for  his  erroneous  tbecrr 
concerning  the  chords  of  the  eleventh  and  the  great  (.4er' 
"added")  sixth  (see  Harmony). 

Rameau  first  set  forth  his  new  theory  in  his  TraiU  de  rkermsn 
(Paris,  I723)»  and  followed  it  up  in  his  Notaeau  systhme  (i:r«- 
CiniraiioH  harmonique  (1737),  Dinunutrati&m  (1750)  and  Sir*- 
vdles  rifiexions  (1753).  But  it  was  not  only  as  a  theorist  lb£ 
he  became  famous.  Returning  to  Paris  in  x  722  he  first  atiiactcd 
attention  by  composing  some  light  dramatic  pieces,  and  thes 
showed  his  real  powers  in  his  opera,  Hippdyle  et  Aruie,  foasdrd 
on  Racine's  Pkidre  and  produced  at  the  Academic  ia  i:s3- 
Though  this  work  was  violently  of^xncd  by  the  adrairmJ 
Lulli,  whose  party  spirit  eventually  stirred  up  the  fasM» 
"  guerre  des  bouffons,"  Rameau's  genius  was  too  brilliant  to  bt 
trampled  under  foot  by  an  ephemeral  faction  and  his  ultirx:: 
triumph  was  assured.  He  afterwards  produced  more  tkar 
twenty  operas,  the  most  successful  of  which  were  RtrdsMA- 
Castor  el  Pollux,  Les  Indes  galantes  and  La  primcesse  de  Sacrrz 
Honours  were  showered  upon  him.  He  was  appointed  cce- 
ductor  at  the  Op6ra  Comique,  and  the  directors  of  the  opci 
granted  him  a  pension.  King  Louis  XV.  appointed  him  ccr- 
poser  to  the  court  in  1745,  and  in  1764  honoured  hxm  wiik  1 
patent  of  nobility  and  the  order  of  St  Michael.  But  these  Lis 
privileges  were  granted  only  on  the  eve  of  his  death  at  Paris  oa 
the  1 3th  of  September  1764- 

See  biographies  in  Charles  Pbisaet  (1864),  Niaard  (tBSf),  Poor' 
(1876). 

RAMESES,  or  Raiizsscs  (Gen.  xlvfi.  xi;  Esod.  xiL  jr. 
Num.  xxxiii.  3),  or,  with  a  slight  change  in  the  vowti  poiats. 
Raamses  (Exod.  i.  11),  the  name  of  a  district  and  town  is  Locr 
Egypt,  is  notable  as  affording  the  mainsUy  of  the  ooTrc. 
theory  that  King  Rameses  II.  was  the  pharaoh  of  the  appetaaat 
and  his  successor  Minephthas  the  pharaoh  oi  the  caodus.  The 
actual  facts,  however,  hardly  justify  so  large  an  inference.    Tk 
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first  three  passages  cited  above  are  all  by  the  priestly  (post-exile) 
author  and  go  together.  Jacob  is  settled  by  his  son  Joseph  in 
the  land  of  Rameses  and  from  the  same  Rameses  the  exodus 
naturally  takes  place.  The  older  narrative  speaks  not  of  the 
land  of  Rameses  but  of  the  land  of  Goshen;  it  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  later  author  interprets  an  obsolete  term  by 
one  current  in  his  own  day,  just  as  theSeptuagint  in  Gen.  xlvi.  28 
names  instead  of  Goshen  Heroopolis  and  the  land  of  Rameses. 
Heroopolis  lay  on  the  canal  connecting  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea, 
and  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  land  of 
Rameses  must  be  sought  in  Wftdi  TOmfllt  near  the  line  of  the 
modem  fresh- water  canal.  In  Exod.  L  11,  again,  the  store- 
cities  or  arsenals  which  the  Hebrews  built  for  Pharaoh  are 
specified  as  Pithom  and  Raamses,  to  which  the  Septuagint  adds 
Hcliopolis.  Pithom  also  takes  us  to  the  Wadi  TtkmlUt.  But 
did  the  Israelites  maintain  a  continuous  recollection  of  the 
names  of  the  cities  on  which  they  were  forced  to  build,  or  were 
these  names  rather  added  by  a  writer  who  knew  what  fortified 
places  were  in  his  own  time  to  be  seen  in  W&di  Tfimllftt  ?  The 
latter  is  far  the  more  likely  case,  when  we  consider  that  the  old 
form  of  the  story  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  is  throughout  de- 
ficient in  precise  geographical  data,  as  might  be  expected  ii^  a 
history  not  committed  to  writing  till  the  Israelites  had  resided 
for  centuries  in  another  and  d^tant  land.  The  post-exile  or 
priestly  author  indeed  gives  a  detailed  route  for  the  exodus 
(which  is  lacking  in  the  older  story),  but  he,  we  know,  was  a 
student  of  geography  and  might  supplement  tradition  by  what 
he  could  gather  from  traders  as  to  the  caravan  routes.'  And  at 
all  events  to  argue  that,  because  the  Hebrews  worked  at  a  city 
named  after  Rameses,  they  did  so  in  the  reign  of  the  founder,  is 
false  reasoning,  for  the  Hebrew  expression  might  equally  be 
used  of  repairs  or  new  works  of  any  kind. 

It  appears,  however,  from  remains  and  inscriptions  that 
Rameses  II.  did  build  i;i  Wftdi  TOmflftt,  especially  at  Tell 
Maskhata,  which  Lepsius  therefore  identified  with  the  Raamses 
of  Exodus.  This  identification  is  commemorated  in  the  name 
of  the  adjacent  railway  'station.  But  Naville's  excavations 
Jound  that  the  ruins  were  those  of  Pithom  and  that  Pithom  was 
identical  with  the  later  Heroopolis.  Petrie  found  sculptures  of 
the  age  of  Rameses  II.  at  Tel  Rotflb,  in  the  Widi  TQmllat  west 
of  Pithom,  and  concludes  that  this  was  Rameses.  The  Biblical 
city  is  probably  one  of  those  named  Prameses,  "House  of 
Ramesses,"  in  the  Egyptian  texts. 

See  Pithom;  and  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  HyiksM  and  Israelite  Cities, 
p.  ^Setaqq.  (W.  R.  S.,  F.  Ll.  G.) 

RAMESWARAM,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Madura 
district  of  Madras,  on  tbe  island  of  Pambam  in  Palk  Straits.  It 
contains  one  of  the  most  venerable  Hindu  shrines,  founded, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Rama  himself,  which  for  centuries  has 
been  the  resort  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India. 
The  great  temple,  with  its  pillarcd  corridors  700  ft.  long,  is 
perhaps  the  finest  example  of  Dravidian  architecture. 

RAMIE  (Rhea,  China-grass),  the  product  of  one  or  more 
species  of  the  genus  Boekmrria,  a  member  of  the  order  Urticaceae 
and  nearly  allied  to  the  stinging  nettle  genus  {Urtica),  from 
which,  however,  it  differs  in  absence  of  stinging  hairs.  Some 
confusion  has  arisen  in  the  use  of  the  various  terms  China- 
grass,  Ramie  and  Rhea.  Two  plants  are  concerned.  One, 
Boehnuria  nivea,  China-grass,  has  been  cultivated  by  the 
Chinese  from  very  early  times  under  the  name  Tschou'ina.  The 
other,  probably  a  variety  of  the  same  species  {Boeknuria  nivea, 
var.  tenaeissima)^  though  sometimes  regarded  as  a  distinct 
species  {B.  tenacissima),  is  the  Ramie  (Malay  sJmf)  of  the  Malay 
Islands  and  the  Rhea  of  Assam. 

Boeknuria  nivea  is  a  shrubby  plant  with  the  growth  of  the 
common  nettle  but  without  stinging  hairs,  sending  up  each 
season  a  number  of  straight  shoots  from  a  perennial  under- 
ground  rootstock.  The  long-stalked  leaves  recall  those  of  the 
nettle  in  their  shape  and  serrated  margin,  but  their  backs  are 

»  From  the  position  of  the  words  it  is  even  not  unlikely  that 
'*  Pithom  and  Raamses  "  may  be  the  addition  of  a  redactor,  and  that 
the  first  author  of  Exod.  i.  ti  only  spoke  generally  of  store<ities. 


clothed  with  a  downy  substance  and  have  a  sOvery  appearance. 
The  minute  greenish  flowers  are  closely  arranged  along  a  slender 
axis.  This  variety  has  been  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  for  many 
years,  and  the  fibre,  which  is  obtained  from  it  by  a  tedious 
hand-process,  has  been  used  more  or  less  as  a  substitute  for  silk. 

The  variety  tenacissima  differs  in  its  more  robust  habit  and 
larger  leaves,  which  are  pale  green  on  the  face  and  a  very  much 
paler  green  on  the  bark.  They  are  not  downy,  however,  and 
this  affords  a  ready  means  of  distinction  from  true  China-grass. 
Bqekmeria  nivea  is  sometimes  found  wild  in  India,  Malaya, 
China  and  Japan,  and  is  probably  a  native  of  further  India  and 
Malaya.  China-grass  and  ramie  are  widely  cultivated  not  only 
in  China,  Formosa,  Japan,  India  and  Malaya,  but  also  in 
Queensland,  Mauritius,  the  Cameroons,  the  West  Indies,  Brazil, 
Mexico  and  the  southern  sUtes  of  North  America,  and  also 
in  south  Europe. 

The  plant,  which  attains  a  height  of  from  3  to  8  It., 
is  grown  from  seed,  cuttings  or  Uyers,  or  by  division  of  the 
roots.  It  is  easy  to  cultivate,  and  thrives  in  almost  any  soil, 
but  especially  in  a  naturally  rich,  moist,  light,  loamy  soil. 
For  the  best  growth  a  good  and  equally  distributed  rainfall  is 
necessary.  Sudden  changes  of  weather  result  in  irregularities 
in  growth,  and  these  have  a  tendency  to  produce  plants  tbe 
fibres  of  which  vary  in  strength.  Liberal  manuring  i^ecessary, 
as  the  plant  withdraws  a  lar^  quantity  of  valuable  constituents 
from  the  soil.  The  plants  should  be  cut  when  the  flower  is 
begiiming  to  fall  and  the  seed  to  form. 

It  is  stated  that  two  to  four  crops  per  season  may  be  obtained 
on  suitable  ground,  each  crop  yielding  about  4  tons  of  stems 
per  acre.  With  only  two  crops  per  year,  and  a  4  %  yield  of  fibre, 
the  resulting  product  would  neariy  reach  one-third  of  a  ton  per 
acre.  When  proper  attention  is  ^ven  to  the  choice  of  ground, 
and  to  planting,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
raising  a  good  crop;  the  trouble  arises  in  the  extraction  of  the 
fibre. 

The  stems  when  ripe  are  cut  down,  and  after  the  leaves  and 
small  branches  have  been  removed,  the  outer  cover  and  the 
layers  of  fibre  are  stripped  off  in  the  form  of  ribbonsi  These 
ribbons  contain  the  baik,  the  fibre  and  a  quantity  of  very 
adhesive  gum.  The  Chinese  remove  this  bark  and  as  much  of 
the  gum  as  possible  before  the  plant  has  dried.  This  hand- 
process  is  naturally  a  slow  and  tedious  one,  and  many  decorti- 
cators  have  been  invented  to  supplant  it.  The  action  of  all 
these  decorticators  is  very  similar.  The  ramie  stalks  are  fed 
into  the  machine,  and  during  their  passage  are  beaten  by  12  to 
20  rapidly  revolving  blades.  These  bredc  the  stalks  into  small 
pieces,  and  leave  the  bark  and  fibre  in  long  ribbons.  At  the 
same  time,  part  of  the  gum  is  squeezed  out  between  the  beaters 
and  the  anvil.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  these  machines  have 
not  been  very  successful.  They  usually  bruise  or  otherwise 
injure  the  fibre,  and  they  do  not  squeeze  out  the  gum  thoroughly. 
If  the  gum  be  allowed  to  dry  on  the  ribbons  it  is  difficult  to 
remove  it,  and  the  chemicals  employed  in  the  degumming,  if  not 
thoroughly  removed  by  washing,  often  injure  the  fibre  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  ultimate  fabric  or  article  is  soon  decomposed. 
U,  however,  the  ribbons  be  degummed  immediately,  or  soon 
after  the  plants  are  cut  down,  the  gum  will  be  much  more  easily 
extracted— indeed  it  might  be  possible  to  remove  it  then  by 
boiling  water  or  steam.  The  fibre  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  ihuch  headway  until  the  operations  of  decorticating  and 
degumming  are  successfully  carried  out  on  or  near  the  growing 
grounds;  and,  until  a  proficient  decorticator  is  made,  the  fibre 
should  be  stripped  by  hand  and  the  degumming  operation  begun 
immediately.  By  this  method  the  least  possible  damage  would 
result  to  tbe  fibre,  no  waste  material  would  be  shipped,  and  a 
clean  fibre  would  be  placed  on  the  nuurket. 

The  fibre  possesses  some  very  valuable  properties;  it  is  not 
only  much  stronger  than  any  other  known  fibre,  but  almost 
equals  silk  in  its  brilliance.  This  latter  property,  however,  is 
now  challenged  by  mercerized  cotton.  It  successfully  resists 
atmospheric  changes,  is  easily  dyed  and  is  affected  but  little  by 
moisture.    On  the  other  hand,  articles  manufactured  from  it  arc 
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said  to  crack  and  break  easily  when  sharply  bent,  and  on  account 
of  their  hairy  character  have  not  the  same  smart  appearance 
as  those  made  from  flax.  Although  the  fibre  is  in  some  cases 
I  a  in.  long,  it  varies  considerably  in  length.  This  is  one  of  the 
drawbacks  in  the  preparing  and  spinning.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  perfect  yams  from  fibres  of  various  lengths;  hence  it  is 
necessary  either  to  separate  the  fibres  into  reasonable  groups, 
or  to  cut  them  into  satisfactory  lengths.  The  latter  method 
appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  better,  and  it  is  the  method 
adopted  by  Messrs  Greenwood  k  Batley  Limited,  Leeds, 
who  make  special  machinery  for  the  dressing,  preparing  and 
spinning  of  ramie  and  China-grass.  If  no  special  machinery  be 
employed,  the  length  of  the  fibre  will  decide  the  class  of  machinery 
to  be  used.  The  fibre  has  been  prepared  and  spun  on  flajE,  wo<^ 
and  silk-waste  machinery,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  none 
of  these  systems  are  really  suitable  for  the  process.  A  fibre 
with  spedal  characteristics  requires  special  machinery  for  its 
manufacture. 

When  so  many  different  opinions  obuin  as  to  which  existing 
machinery  is  best  adapted  for  the  preparing  and  spinning  of  ramie, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  dinerent  methods  are  employed  in 
the  process  of  manufacture.  In  general,  however,  we  may  saythat, 
after  decortication,  the  first  process  is  that  of  degummin^.  This  is 
usually  done  by  immersing  the  fibre  in  a  caustic  soda  solution,  which 
is  then  heated  in  a  dosed  vessel.  The  fibre  is  laid  on  galvanized 
trays,  of  which  as  many  as  fortv-four  can  be  fitted  in  a  cage,  which  is 
then  placed  inside  the  boiling  Iceir.  the  lid  of  which  is  screwed  down 
and  the  necessary  pressure  of  steam  admitted.  After  having  been 
boiled  a  sufficient  time  to  remove  the  gum,  the  material  is  lifted  out, 
the  alkali  neutralized,  and  the  fibre  thoroughly  washed  to  remove 
all  traces  of  chemicals.  The  bulk  of  the  water  is  removed  by  a 
hydro-extractor,  and  the  fibre  is  then  hung  up  or  laid  on  perforated 
plates  to  dry. 

To  faciliute  the  subse9uent  processes,  the  fibre  i^  softened  by 
passing  it  through  a  machme  fitted  with  fluted  rollers.  Then  follow 
the  operations  of  dressing,  roving,  wet  spinning  and  doubling,  and 
finally  the  twisted  thread  is  pasMd  rapidly  through  a  gas  flame  in 
order  to  remove  all  superfluous  hairs. 

In  spite  of  the  many  disappointments  which  have  been  expenenced 
in  connexion  with  the  treatment  of  this  fibre,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  will  ultimately  hold  a  good  place  amongst  commercial  fibres. 
It  is  at  present  spun  in  several  European  countries,  but  its  use  is 
still  ^fcry  limited.  This  is  due.  not  to  any  imperfection  of  the  fibre, 
but  to  its  price  and  to  the  limited  supply  of  raw  material.  It  is  at 
present  chiefly  used  for  gas  mantles,  lor  which  it  is  particularly  well 
adapted.  It  has  also  been  used  for  paper-making,  ropes,  lines,  nets, 
underwear,  and  for  canvas  and  several  other  fabrics.  If  only  a  good 
supply  of  clean  fibre  could  be  obtained,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  manufacturers  and  machine-makers  would  quickly  provide 
means  for  dealing  with  it.  (T.  Wo.) 

RAMILUES,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Brabant, 
13  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Namur,  between  the  sources  of  the  Little 
Gheete  and  of  the  Mehaigne.  It  is  famous  for  the  victory  of  the 
Allies  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  over  the  French  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Villeroy  on  the  1 3th/ 23rd  of  May  1706. 
The  position  of  the  French  on  the  high  ground  about  Ramillies 
was  marked  by  the  villages  of  Autr^glise  (Anderkirch)  on  the 
left,  OfTuz  on  the  left  centre,  Ramillies  on  the  right  centre  and 
Taviers  on  the  right  close  to  the  river  Mehaigne.  In  front  of  the 
last  was  a  smaller  village,  Fr^nqucnay,  which  was  held  as  an 
advanced  post.  Between  these  points  d'appui  the  ground  was 
mostly  open  upland,  and  the  position  as  a  whole  was  defective 
in  so  far  that  the  villages  were  barely  within  cannon-shot  of  each 
other.  It  was  particularly  strong  on  the  flanks,  which  were 
protected  by  the  marshy  beds  of  the  Mehaigne  and  the  Little 
Gheete.  Ramillies  stands  almost  on  the  watershed  of  these 
adjacent  valleys,  and  here  Marlborough  decided  to  deliver  his 
main  attack.  The  forces  were  about  equal,  and  were  at  first 
equally  distributed  along  the  whole  line  of  either  party.  Marl- 
borough's local  concentration  of  force  at  the  spot  where  the 
attack  was  to  be  pressed  home  was  made  not  before,  but  after 
the  action  had  opened  (cf.  Neerxvinden).  Villeroy's  left  wing 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  was  secure— and  at  the  same  time  im- 
mobilized—behind the  hpper  course  of  the  Little  Gheete,  and 
the  French  commander  allowed  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
a  demonstration  in  this  quarter,  convinced  perhaps  by  the 
presence  of  the  British  contingent  that  a  serious  attack  was 


intended.  The  morning  was  spent  in  amying  the  Enes  of 
battle,  and  it  was  about  1.30  when  the  cannonade  opened 
Soon  the  first  lines  of  infantry  of  the  Allied  centre  %aA  k*: 
(Dutch)  opened  the  attacks  on  Franquenay  and  Tavifexs  and  ca 
Ramillies,  and,  when  after  a  severe  struggle  Taviers  feU  into  tltt 
hands  of  the  Dutch,  their  commander.  Marshal  Ovettiri,  \tz 
forward  the  whole  of  the  left  wing  cavalry  and  fiercely  eap^ 
the  French  cavalry  opposed  to  it.  The  ground  was  open,  bcih 
parties  had  placed  the  greater  part  of  their  horse  on  this  side. 
and  it  was  only  after  a  severe  and  prolonged  engageoMst  (b 
which  Marlborough  himself  took  part  like  a  Xtoop^  and  v^ 
unhorsed)  that  the  Allies  were  defim'tely  victorM>as,  thanks  to 
the  arrival  of  a  force  of  cavalry  brought  over  from  the  Allkd 
right  wing.  Meanwhile  the  principal  attack  oa  RamiBies  hid 
been  successfully  pressed  home,  the  necessary  cooccatratica 
of  force  being  secured  by  secretly  and  skilfully  witbdrawEog  acae 
British  battalions  from  the  right  wing.  While  ViDeray  vis 
trying  to  bring  up  supports  from  the  kft  to  take  pan  is  the 
cavalry  battle,  the  French  in  Ramillies  were  driven  oat  into  the 
open,  where  the  Allied  cavalry,  having  now  gained  the  vp^ 
hand,  rode  down  many  battalions.  Most  of  tl^  French  can!:} 
from  the  other  wing,  having  to  force  its  way  through  the  bas^i? 
trains  of  the  army  (these  had  been  placed  too  near  the  figib:^ 
lines),  arrived  too  late,  and  once  Ramillies  had  fallen  the  vkoie 
line  of  the  Allies  gradually  took  up  the  offensive.  It  was  act 
long  before  the  French  Hne  was  rolled  up  from  right  to  kit.  xrd 
the  retreat  of  the  French  was  only  effected  in  coasAtn^k 
confusion.  Then  followed  for  once  a  relentless  pursnit,  carti 
on  by  the  British  cavalry  (which  had  scarcely  been  engifEd' 
to  Louvain,  20  m.  from  the  field  of  battle.  Marlbocw^'s 
unequalled  tactical  skill  and  judgment  thus  sufficed  not  mcreh 
to  win  the  battle,  but  to  win  it  with  so  large  a  mai;^  nA  ksa 
unexpended  that  the  fruits  of  his  victory  could  be  gatherei 
The  French  army  lost,  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  sobc 
15,000  men,  the  Allies  (amongst  whom  the  Dutch  had  Uae 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting)  scarcely  one-third  as  many. 

RAMLBR.  KARL  WILHBLM  (1725-1798),  German  poet.u 
bom  at  Kolberg  on  the  3Sth  of  February  1725.  After  coe- 
pleting  his  studies  in  Halle,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where,  in  1;^ 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  logic  and  litefatare  at  the  aan 
school.  In  178^  he  became  associated  with  the  author,  johsa 
Jakob  Engel,  in  the  management  of  the  royal  theatre,  01  vkick. 
after  resigning  hii  professorship,  he  became  (1790-96)  s.k 
director.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  xzth  of  April  179ft.  Rxir-^ 
was  a  skilful  but  cold  and  uninspired  versifier;  and  the  repri- 
tion  he  enjoys  as  poet  and  critic  is  mainly  due  to  his  skS  :: 
imitating  and  reproducing  in  (jerraan,  classical  (mostly  Horatic' 
metrical  forms;  and  he  had  a  reputation,  not  unfounded,  d 
correcting  his  friends'  writings  out  of  recognition.  His  Id 
Jesu,  a  cantata,  is  well  known  owing  to  its  musical  aettiag  t; 
Karl  Heinrich  Graun. 

Ramler  published  Geistlkhe  CanWn  (1760)  and  Oiem  (1767)-  A 
collection  of  his  works  was  published  by  L.  F.  G.  voo  C~  " 
(a  vols.,  1800-1801).  Sec  also  Heinsius.  Versmk  rimer  6mw«; 
SkiMU  RamUrs  (1798):  and  K.  SchQddckopf.  Kari  Wtih^ 
his  m  seiner  Verbtnduni  mit  Lessing  (1886). 

RAHMELSBERO.  KARL  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  (if.j- 
1899),  German  mineralogist,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  isi  c. 
April  181 3.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical  professaoe  z>: 
graduated  in  1837  at  Berlin  University.  In  1841  he  becanr 
privatdounl  in  the  university,  and  in  1845  professor  am- 
ordinary  of  chemistry.  This  post  he  relinquished  in  1851  :3 
take  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  at  the  Royal  I> 
dustrial  Institute.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  professor  a 
inorganic  chemistry,  and  director  of  the  second  chemical  laho 
tory  at  Berlin.  Distinguished  for  his  researches  on  minaakc 
crystallography  and  analytical  chemistry,  be  labooxed  i* 
at  metallurgy,  and  yet  found  time  for  a  series  of  imponi" 
textbooks,  in  which  his  leaming  and  sound  judgncsi  vtit 
combined  with  a  lucid  and  accurate  statement  of  facts.  Hr 
was  author  of  Handwdrlerbuch  des  ckemischem  Ttih  der  If  ;«^- 
ahfU  (2  vols.,  1841;  supp.  1843-53);  LMkrbmch  dt 
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Meiallurgie  (1850);  Handbuek  der  KrystaUographiscken  Ckemie 
(1855);  Handbuek  der  Minerakhemie  (i860);  Handhuch  der 
Krysiailograpkisch-physikaliseken  Chemie  (a  vols.,  1881-82), 
some  of  the  earlier  works  being  incorporated  in  later  and  more 
comprehensive  volumes  with  different  titles.  He  died  at  Gross 
Lichtcrfelde,  near  Berlin,  on  the  28th  of  December  1899. 

RAM  MOHAN  ROY  (i 774-1833),  Indian  religious  reformer, 
and  founder  of  the  Brahma  Samaj  (q.v.)  or  Theistic  Church, 
was  born  at  Radhanagar,  in  the  district  of  Hugii,  Bengal,  in 
May  1774.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small  huidowner,  and  in  his 
early  life  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Persian,  Arabic  and  Sanskrit, 
besides  his  own  vernacular,  Bengali.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
first  assailed  idolatry  in  his  Bengali  work,  entitled  The  Idolatrous 
Religious  System  of  the  Hindus.  This  gave  offence  to  his  ortho- 
dox father,  and  Ram  Mohan  left  home  and  spent  some  years 
in  travel.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  began  his  study  of  the 
English  language,  and  he  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  other 
modern  and  ancient  European  languages.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  he  obtained  an  appointment  under  the  British  govern- 
ment in  1800,  from  which  he  retired  in  1814,  settled  down  in 
Calcutta,  and  devoted  himself  to  religious  reform.  He  had 
already  inaugurated  a  circle  for  discussing  the  absurdities  of 
idol  worship,  and  published  a  striking  book  in  Persian  called 
Tuhfat-al-Mwoahkiddin  ("  A  Gift  to  Monotheiste  ")-  On  his 
settlement  in  Calcutta  he  established  a  Uttle  friendly  society 
(Atmiya  Sabha)^  which  met  weekly  to  read  the  Hindu  scriptures 
and  to  chant  monotheistic  hymns.  In  1820  he  issued  a  selection 
from  the  Christian  Gospels  entitled  The  Precepts  of  Jesus  the 
Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness.  He  also  wrote  Bengali  works 
on  the  Vcdanta  philosophy,  translated  some  of  the  Upanishads, 
entered  into  controversies  with  Christian  missionaries,  and  on 
the  23rd  of  January  1830  definitely  established  the  Brahmn 
Samaj  "for  the  worship  and  adoration  of  the  Eternal,  Un- 
searchable, Immutable  Being  who  is  the  Author  and  Preserver 
of  the  Universe."  He  gave  iia  support  to  the  governor-general, 
Lord  William*  Bentinck,  for  the  abolition  of  the  suttee  rite,  i.e. 
the  custom  of  permitting  Hindu  widows  to  bum  themselves  on 
the  funeral  pyre  of  their  husbands.  He  also  worked  hard  to 
spread  education  among  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  to  improve 
the  quality  and  the  prestige  of  the  native  press.  In  1830  the 
emperor  of  Delhi  bestowed  on  Ram  Mohan  the  title  of  raja,  and 
sent  him  to  England  as  his  agent.  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy  gave 
his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  judicial  and  revenue  systems  of  India.  He 
presented  petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  support  of  the 
abolition  of  the  suttee  rite,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
present  in  the  House  when  the  appeal  against  such  abolition 
was  rejected  on  the  zith  of  July  1832.  As  the  first  educated  and 
eminent  Indian  who  had  come  to  England,  he  received  a  cordial 
welcome  from  learned  men;  and  Bentham  addressed  him  as  an 
*'  intensely  admired  and  dearly  beloved  collaborator  in  the 
service  of  mankind."  Ram  Mohan  also  visited  France  and 
contemplated  a  voyage  to  America,  but  a  sudden  attack  of 
brain  fever  led  to  his  death  on  the  27th  of  September  1833.  He 
was  buried  at  Bristol,  where  a  tomb  was  erected  by  his  friend 
Dwarka  Nath  Tagore. 

RAMNAO,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Madura  district 
of  Madras,  at  the  base  of  the  spit  of  land  that  projects  towards 
the  island  of  Pamban  in  Palk  strait.  Pop.  (xgoi)  i4>546- 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  raja  of  old  family,  head  of  the  Maravar 
caste,  whose  title  is  setupathi,  or  lord  of  Adam's  Bridge.  The 
estate  covers  an  area  of  2104  sq.  m.,  and  pays  a  permanent 
land  revenue  of  £25,000.  It  is  a  desolate  and  generally  unfertile 
tract,  traversed  by  the  South  Indian  railway. 

RAMNICU  SARAT  (Rtmnicu  S&rat),  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  R&mnicu  Sarat,  Rumania;  on  the  railway  from 
Bu2eu  to  Focsbani,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  R&mnicu,  a 
tributary  of  the  Sereth.  Pop.  (1900)  X3>x34i  &bout  1500 
being  Jews.  The  town  rises  from  a  marshy  plain,  east  of  the 
Carpathians,  and  west  of  the  comlands  of  southern  Moldavia. 
Salt  and  petroleum  are  worked  in  the  mountains,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and  preserved 


meat.  RAmnicu  Sarat  was  the  scene  of  battles  between  the 
Moldavians  and  the  Walachians  in  1434  and  1573,  and  between 
the  Walachians  and  Turks  in  1634.  Here  also,  in  1789,  an 
Austro-Russian  army  defeated  the  Turks.  In  1854  the  town  was 
almost  destroyed  by  fire  and  was  rebuilt. 

RklUilCJPfkUCEAiRtmnicu  Vdlcea),  or  Rymnik,  an  episco- 
pal dty  and  the  capital  of  the  department  of  V&lcea,  Rumania; 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians,  on  the  ri^t  bank  of 
the  biver  Olt,  and  on  the  railway  from  Caracal  to  Hermann- 
stadt  in  Transylvania.  Pop.  (1900)  7317.  Three  monasteries 
in  the  V&lcea  department^  those  of  Bistritza,  Coda  and 
Horezu,  are  among  the  finest  in  Walachia.  Besides  wine, 
fruit,  grain  and  timber,  the  surrounding  uplands  yield 
petroleum  and  salt.  Within  a  few  miles  are  the  thermal 
springs  of  Olanestd  and  the  salt  mines  of  Ocnele  Mari.  The 
city  is  said  to  be  the  ancient  Castra  Traiana,  and  many  traces 
of  old  encampments  bear  evidence  of  this. 

RAMPOLLA,  OOUMT  MARIANO  DBL  TINDARO  (1843-  ), 
Italian  cardinal,  was  bom  on  the  Z7th  of  August  1843,  at 
Polizzi,  in  the  Sicilian  diocese  of  Cefalft.  Having  completed 
his  studies  in  the  Capranica  College  at  Rome,  and  having 
taken  holy  orders,  he  studied  diplomacy  at  the  College  of 
Ecclesiastical  Nobles,  and  in  1875  was  appointed  councillor 
to  the  papal  nundatuie  at  Madrid.  Two  years  later  he  was 
recalled  to  Rome  and  appointed  secretary  of  the  Propaganda 
for  Eastern  Affairs,  and  for  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs.  Consecrated  titular  archbishop  of  Heradea  in  1885, 
he  returned  to  Madrid  as  nundo,  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
created  cardinal  and  appointed  to  the  papal  secretaryship  of 
state.  New  to  the  Sacred  College  and  fr^  from  traditional 
preconceptions,  he  was  admirably  fitted  to  carry  out  the  papal 
policy  under  Leo  Xm.  (see  Papacy).  Ri^tly  or  wrongly,  he 
was  held  personally  re^Mnsable  for  the  rapprochement  with 
France  and  Russia  and  the  opposition  to  the  Powers  of  the 
Triple  Alliance;  and  this  attitude  had  its  effect  on  his  career 
when  Leo  XIQ.  died.  RampoDa  was  undoubtedly  the 
favourite  among  the  papaJbUi  cardinals;  but  the  veto  of  Austria 
was  interposed  (see  Conclave),  and  the  votes  of  the  Sacred 
College  fdl  to  Cardinal  Sarto,  who  on  the  4th  of  August  1903 
became  pope  as  Pius  X.  Cardinal  Rampolla  at  once  resigned 
his  office  as  secretary  of  state,  being  succeeded  by  Cardinal 
Merry  del  VaL  and  ceased  Jo  play  any  conspicnous  part  in 
the  Curia.  ^     "^ 

RAMP0R,  8  native  state  of  India,  in  subordination  to  the 
United  Provinces.  It  lies  in  Rohilkhand,  between  the  British 
districts  of  Moradabad  and  Pilibhit.  Area,  S93  sq.  m.  The 
country  is  levd  and  genen^y  fertile;  bdng  watered  in  the 
north  by  the  rivers  Kosila  and  Nahul,  and  in  the  south  by  the 
Ramganga.  The  chid  crops  are  maize,  rice  and  sugar  cane. 
Pop.  (190X)  533,2x2,  showing  a  decrease  of  3'3%  in  the  decade. 
Estimated  revenue,  £a34iOoo;  military  force,  2556  men,  induding 
two  squadrons  of  Imperial  Service  lancers.  The  chid,  whose 
title  is  nawab,  is  a  Rohilla  Pathan,  representing  the  family 
which  established  their  power  over  this  part  of  the  country 
in  the  x8th  century.  Wh^  the  Rohillas  were  subjugated  by 
the  nawab  of  Oudh,- with  the  assistance  of  a  force  lent  by 
Warren  Hastings,  one  of  their  number,  Fais-ullah  Khan,  from 
whom  the  present  nawab  traces  his  descent,  was  permitted 
to  retain  possession  of  Rampur.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857 
the  nawab  of  Rampur  rendered  important  services  to  the 
British,  for  which  he  recdvcd  a  grant  of  land  assessed  at  £9000 
in  perpetuity,  besides  other  honours.  The  state  is  crossed 
by  th)e  main  line  of  the  Oudh  &  Rohilkhand  railway  from 
Bareilly  to  Moradabad.  The  town  o£  Rampur  is  on  the  Idt 
bank  of  the  river  Kosila,  620  ft.  above  the  sea,  with  a  railway 
station  39  m.  N.W.  of  Bareilly.  Pop.  (1901)  78,758.  There 
are  manufactures  of  damask,  pottery,  sword-blades  and  sugar. 
It  is  partially,  and  was  once  completely,  surrounded  by  a  broad 
bamboo  hedge,  which  formed  a  strong  defence.  In  addition 
to  a  modem  fort  and  several  fine  buildings,  it  contains  an 
Arabic  college,  which  attracts  studente  from  all  parts  of  India. 

There  are  two  other  towns  in  India  called  Rampur,  .one 
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of  which,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Bashahr  in  the  Punjab, 
has  given  its  name  to  the  fine  woollen  shawls,  widely  known  as 
Rampur  ckadars. 

'RAMPUR  BOALIA,  or  Beuleah,  a  town  of  British  India, 
the  administiative  headquarters  of  Rajshahi  district  in  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Pop. 
(1901)  21,589.  It  .was  originally  chosen  as  a  commercial 
factory  for  the  silk  trade,  which  is  again  being  officially 
encouraged  by  the  agricultural  department.  The  town 
contains  a  government  college,  and  an  industrial  school  for 
sericulture.  Most  of  the  public  buildings  were  severely  damaged 
by  the  earthquake  of  the  lath  of  June  1897.  There  is  a  didly 
steamer  service  on  the  Ganges. 

RAXSAT,  ALLAN  (1686-1758),  Scottish  poet,  was  bom  at 
Leadhills,  Lanarkshire,  on  the  xsth  of  October  1686.  He  was 
educated  at  the  parish  school  of  Crawford,  and  in  1701  was 
apprenticed  to  a  wig-maker  in  Edinburgh.  He  married 
Christian  Ross  in  1712;  a  few  years  after  he  had  established 
himself  as  a  wig-maker  (not  as  a  barber,  as  has  been  often 
said)  in  the  High  Street,  and  soon  found  himself  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  His  first  efforts  in  verse-making  were  inspired 
by  the  meetings  of  the  Easy  Club  (founded  in  17x3),  of  which 
he  was  an  original  member;  and  in  1715  he  beoime  the  Club 
Laureate.  In  the  society  of  the  members  he  assumed  the 
name  of  "  Isaac  Bickerstaff,"  and  later  of  "  Gawin  Douglas," 
the  latter  partly  in  memory  of  his  maternal  grandfather  Douglas 
of  Muthill  (Perthshire),  and  partly  to  give  point  to  his  boast 
that  he  was  a  "  poet  sprung  from  a  Douglas  loin."  The  choice 
of  the  two  names  has  some  significance,  when  we  consider  his 
later  literary  life  as  the  associate  of  the  Qatcn  Anne  poets  and 
as  a  collector  of  old  Scots  poetry.  By  1718  he  had  made  some 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  occasional  verse,  which  he  published 
in  broadsheets,  and  then  (or  a  year  earlier)  he  turned  book- 
seller in  the  premises  where  he  had  hitherto  plied  his  craft  of 
wig-making.  In  1716  he  had  published  a  rough  transcript  of 
CkrisCs  Kirk  on  tkfi  Green  from  the  Bannatyne  MS.,  with  some 
additions  of  his  own.  In  1718  he  republished  the  piece  with 
more  supplementary  verses.  In  the  following  year  he  printed 
a  collection  of  Scots  Songs.  The  success  of  these  ventures 
prompted  him  to  collect  his  poems  in  1723.  The  volume  was 
issued  by  subscription,  and  brought  in  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
guineas.  Four  years  later  he  removed  to  another  shop,  in  the 
neighbouring  Luckenbooths,  where  be  opened  a  circulating 
library  (the  first  in  Scotland)  and  extended  his  business  as  a 
bookseller.  Between  the  publication  of  the  collected  edition 
of  his  poems  and  his  settling  down  in  the  Luckenbooths,  he  had 
published  a  few  shorter  poems  and  had  issued  the  first  instal- 
ments of  The  Tea-Table  Miscellany  and  The  Ever  Green  (both 
X734-X737).  The  Tea-Table  MisceUany  is  "A  Collection  of 
Choice  Songs  Scots  and  English,"  containing  some  of  Ramsay's 
own,  some  by  his  friends,  several  well-known  ballads  and  songs, 
and  some  Caroline  verse.  Its  title  vras  suggested  by  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Spectator :  and  the  compiler  claimed  the  place 
for  his  songs  "  e'en  while  the  tea's  fill'd  reeking  round,"  which 
Addison  sought  for  his  speculations  at  the  hour  set  apart  "  for 
tea  and  bread  and  butter."  In  The  Ever  Green,  being  a  Col- 
lection of  S(ots  Poems  wrote  by  the  Ingenious  before  1600, 
Ramsay  had  another  purpose,  to  reawaken  an  interest  in  tl^e 
older  national  literature.  Nearly  all  the  pieces  were  taken 
from  the  Bannatyne  MS.,  though  they  are  by  no  means  ver- 
batim copies.  They  included  his  version  of  Chrises  Kirk  (uj.) 
and  a  remarkable  pastiche  by  the  editor  entitled  the  Vision, 
While  engaged  on  th(^  two  series,  he  produced,  in  17 25,  his 
dramatic  pastoral  The  Gentle  Shepherd.  In  the  volume  of 
poems  published  in  X722  Ramsay  had  shown  his  bent  to  this 
genre,  especially  in  "Patie  and  Roger,"  which  supplies  two 
of  the  dramatis  personae  to  his  greater  work.  The  success  of 
the  drama  was  remarkable.  It  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  was  performed  at  the  theatre  in  Edinburgh;  its 
title  is  still  known  in  every  comer  of  Scotland,  even  if  it  be  no 
longer  read.  Ramsay  wrote  little  afterwards,  though  he  pub- 
lished a  few  shorter  poems,  and  new  editions  of  his  earlier 


worii.  A  complete  edition  of  his  Potms  appeared  in  Loodoa 
in  X73X  and  in  Dublin  in  1733.  With  a  touch  of  vanity  he 
expressed  the  fear  lest  "the  coolness  oC  fazicy  that  attends 
advanced  years  should  make  me  risk  the  reputatioo  I  had 
acquired."  He  was  -already  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
leading  men  of  letters  in  Scotland  and  Rngiand.  He  car- 
responded  with  Hamilton  of  Bangour  (f.v.)*  SomcnriDe  iqs). 
Gay  (q.v.)  and  Pope.  Gay  visited  him  in  Edinbtixghf  and  Pope 
praised  his  pastoral— compliments  which  were  nndoDbted}/ 
responsible  for  soipe  of  Ramsay's  unhappy  poetic  ventures 
beyond  his  Scots  vernacular.  The  poet  had  for  many  yean 
been  a  warm  supporter  of  the  stage.  Some  of  his  profegQcs 
and  epilogues  were  written  for  the  London  theatres.  In  1756 
he  set  about  the  erection  of  a  new  theatre,  *'  at  vast  expcaae.* 
in  Carrubbcr's  Close,  Edinburgh;  but  the  opposition  was  too 
strong,  and  the  new  house  was  closed  in  X737.  In  1755  he 
retired  from  his  shop  to  the  house  on  the  slope  of  the  Castle 
Rock,  still  known  as  Ramsay  Lodge.  In  this  house,  called  by 
his  friends  "  the  goose-pie,"  because  of  iu  octagonal  shape,  the 
poet  died  on  the  7th  of  January  1758. 

Ramsay's  imporUnce  in  literary  history  is  twofold.  As  a 
pastoral  writer  ("in  some  respecU  the  best  in  the  world,'* 
according  to  Leigh  Hunt)  he  contributed,  at  an  early  stafe, 
to  the  naturalistic  reaction  of  the  18th  cent  pry.  Hs  CeaSi 
Shepherd,  by  its  directness  of  impression  and  its  appredalioB  d 
country  life,  anticipates  the  attitude  of  the  school  whidi  broke 
with  neo-classical  tradition.  It  has  the  "  mixed  "  faults  vfaidi 
make  the  greater  poem  of  his  Scots  successor,  TfaoBson,  a 
"  transitional "  document,  but  these  give  it  an  hxstorical,  i 
not  an  individual,  interest.  His  chief  place  is,  however,  as 
an  editor.  He  is  the  connecting-link  between  the  greater 
"  Makars "  of  the  xsth  and  16th  centuries,  and  Fognssoa 
iq.v.)  and  Burns.  He  revived  the  interest  in  vernacular  den- 
ture, and  directly  inspired  the  genius  of  his  greater  socccsson. 
The  preface  to  his  Ever  Green  is  a  protest  against  "  imparted 
trimming  "  and  "  fweign  embroide^  in  our  writings,"  and  a 
plea  for  a  return  to  simple  Scottidi  traditioa.  He  had  00 
scholarly  interest  in  the  past,  and.  he  never  hesitated  to  trus- 
form  the  texts  when  he  could  give  contemporary  "  point "  to 
a  poem;  but  his  instinct  was  good,  and  he  did  much  to  stimalaif 
an  ignorant  public  to  fresh  enjoyment.  In  this  re^Mct,  too, 
he  anticipates  the  reaction  in  England  which  followed  sectudy 
on  the  publication  of  Percy's  Reliques. 

The  Tea-TabU  Miscdlans  was  reprinted  in  X871  (s  vols.,  Glaigov; 

fohn  Crum);  The  Ever  Green  in  1875  (2  voIa.,  Gla«pnr;  Robert 
orrester) ;  The  Poems  of  Allan  Ramsay  in  1877  (s  vols..  Paitlrr; 
Alex.  Gardner).  These  volumes  are  uniform  m  woe  and  bisdiai. 
though  issued  by  different  pubUshers,  nj.  A  adectioB  of  the  Poems 
appeared  in  1887  (i  vol.  loroo,  London;  Walter  Soott).  There  aie 
many  popular  reprinu  of  The  CeniU  Shepherd,  (G.  G.  S) 

RAMSAY,  ALLAN  (X7X3-1784),  Scotch  portrait-painter,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  author  of  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  was  bora  at 
Edinburgh  in  17x3.  Ramsay  manifested  an  aptitude  for  art 
from  an  early  period,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  wc  find  him 
in  London  studying  under  the  Swedish  painter  Hans  Huyasioc. 
and  at  the  St  Martin's  Lane  Academy;  and  in  1736  he  left 
for  Rome,  where  he  worked  for  three  years  uiKler  Sofimeaa 
and  Imperiali  (Femandi).  On  his  return  he  settled  in  Edin- 
burgh; and,  having  attracted  attention  by  his  head  of  Focfoes 
of  Culloden  and  his  full-length  of  the  duke  of  Argyll,  be 
removed  to  London,  where  he  was  patronised  by  the  duke 
of  Bridgewater.  His  pleasant  maxmers  aixi  varied  cnltme, 
not  less  than  his  artistic  skill,  contributed  to  render  him  popular. 
In  X767  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Shakehon  as  principal 
painter  to  the  king;  and  so  fully  employed  was  be  oa  the 
royal  portraiu  which  the  kkg  was  in  the  habit  of  picseating 
to  ambiusadors  and  colonial  governors,  that  he  was  forced  to 
take  advantage  of  the  services  of  a  host  of  assistanta— of  when 
David  Martin  and  Philip  Reixugle  are  the  best  knowiL  Ba 
life  in  London  was  varied  by  frequent  viaiu  to  Italy,  where 
he  occupied  himself  more  in  literary  and  antiquarian  research 
than  with  art.  But  this  prosperous  career  came  to  an  end, 
his  health  being  shattered  by  an  accidental  disJoraitoii  of  the 
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right  anxu  With  unflincblng  pertinacity  he  struggled  till  he 
had  completed  a  likeness  of  the  king  upon  which  he  was 
engaged  at  the  time,  and  then  started  for  his  beloved  Italy, 
leaving  behind  him  a  series  of  fifty  royal  portraits  to  be  com- 
pleted by  his  asastant  Rdnagle.  For  several  yeaxs  he  lingered 
in  the  south,  his  constitution  finallv  broken.  He  died  at 
Dover  on  the  loth  of  August  1784. 

Among  his  most  satisfactory  productions  are  some  of  his 
earlier  ones,  such  as  the  f  ull4ength  of  the  duke  of  Argyll,  and 
the  numerous  bust-portraiU  of  Scottish  gentlemen  and  their 
ladles  which  he  executed  before  settling  in  London.  They  are 
full  of  both  grace  and  individuality;  the  features  show  excellent 
draughtsmanship;  and  the  flesh-painting  is  firm  and  sound  in 
method,  though  frequently  tending  a  little  to  hardness  and 
opacity.  His  fuU-length  of  Lady  Mary  Coke  Is  remarkable 
for  the  skill  and  delicacy  with  which  the  white  satin  drapery 
is  managed;  while  in  the  portrait  of  his  brown-eyed  wife, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Lindsay  of  Evelick,  in 
the  Scottish  National  Gallery,  we  have  a  sweetness  and  tender- 
ness which  shows  the  painter  at  his  highest.  This  hist-named 
work  shows  the  influence  of  French  art,  an  influence  which 
helped  greatly  to  form  the  practice  of  Ramsay,  and  which 
is  even  more  clearly  visible  in  the  large  collection  of  his 
sketches  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Edinburgh. 

RAMSEY,  SIR  ANDREW  CROMBIB     (1814-1891),    British 
geologist,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  on  the  3xst  of  January  18x4, 
being  the  son  of  William  Ram^y,  manufacturing  chemist. 
He  was  for  a  time  actually  engaged  in  business,  but  from  spend- 
ing his  holidays  in  Arran  he  became  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  rocks  of  that  island,  and  was  thus  led  to  acquire  the  rudi- 
ments of  geology.    A  geological  model  of  Arran,  made  by  him 
on  the  scale  ^  two  inches  to  the  mile,  was  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow  in  1840,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  with  the  result  that 
he  received  from  De  la  Beche  an  appointment  on  the  Geological 
Survey,  on  which  he  served  for  forty  years,  from  1841  to  x88i. 
He  was  first  stationed  at  Tenby,  and  to  that  circumstance  may 
be  attributed  the  fact  that  so  much  of  his  geological  work  dealt 
with  Wales.    His  first  book,  The  Otology  of  the  Isle  of  Arran, 
was  published  in  1841.    In  1845  he  became  local  director  for 
Great  Britain,  but  he  continued  to  carry  on  a  certain  amount 
of  field-work  until  X854.    To  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Geological  Survey  (1846)  he  contributed  a  now  classic  essay, 
"  On  the  Denudation  of  South  Wales  and  the  Adjacent  Counties 
of  England,"  in  which  he  advocated  the  power  of  the  sea  to  form 
great  plains  of  denudation,  although  at  the  time  he  under- 
estimated the  influence  Of  subaerial  agents  in  sculpturing  the 
scenery.    In  x866  he  published  The  Geology  of  North  Wales 
(vol.  iii.  of  the  Memoirs),  of  which  a  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  x88x.    He  was  chosen  professor  of  geology  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  in  X848,  and  afterwards  lecturer  in  the 
same  subject  at  the  School  of  Mines  in  1851.    Eleven  years 
later  he  was  elected  to  the  presidential  chair  of  the  Geological 
Society,  and  in  187  a  he   succeeded    Murchison    as   director- 
general  of  the  Geological  Survey.    In  x88o  he  acted  as  president 
of  the  British  Association  at  Swansea,  and  in  the  following  year 
retired  from  the  public  service,  receiving  at  the  same  time  the 
honour  of  knighthood.    In  x86o  he  published  a  little  book 
entitled  The  Old  Glaciers  of  SwUserland  and  North  Wales.    The 
study  of  this  subject  led  him  to  discuss  the  Glacial  Origin  of 
Certain  Lahes  in  Switterland,  the  Black  Forest,  &*«.    He  dealt 
also  with  the  origin  of  The  Red  Rocks  of  England  (187  x)  and 
The   River  Courses  of  England  and  Wales  (X873).    He  was 
especially  interested  in  tracing  out    the   causes    which    have 
determined  the  physical  configuration  of  a  district,  and  he 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  effects  produced   by  ice,   his 
name  being  identified  with  the  hypothesis,  which,  however,  has 
never  commanded  general  assent,  that  in  some  cases  lake  basins 
have  been  scooped  out  by  glaciers.    A  master  in  the  broader 
questions  of  stratigraphy  and  physical  geology,  he  was  a  dear 
exponent  of  facU,  but  rather  impatient  of  details,  while  his 


original  aind  often  bold  theories,  expressed  both  in  lectures  and 
in  writings,  stirred  others  with  enthusiasm  and  undoubtedly 
exerdsed  great  influence  on  the  progress  of  geology.  His 
lectures  to  working  men,  given  in  X863  in  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  formed  the  nudeus  of  his  famous  Physical 
Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain  (5th  ed.,  X878;  6th  ed., 
by  H.  B.  Woodward,  1894).  He  recdved  a  Royal  medal  in 
x88o  from  the  Royal  Sodety,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in 
x86a;  he  was  also  the  redpient  of  the  Neill  prize  of  the  Royal 
Sodety  of  Edinburgh  in  x866,  and  of  the  Wollaston  medal  of 
the  Geological  Sodety  of  London  in  x8''i.  He  died  at  Beau- 
maris on  the  9th  of  December  1891. 

See  Memoir,  by  Sir  A.  Geikie,  X895. 

RAHSAT.  ANDREW  MICHAEL  (x686-x743),  Frepch  writer, 
of  Scottish  birth,  commonly  called  the  **  Chevalier  Ramsay,"  was 
bom  at  Ayr  on  the  9th  of  January  x686.  Ramsay  served  with 
the  En^i^  auxiliaries  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  X7X0  visited 
F6nelon,  who  converted  him  to  Roman  Catholicism.  He  re- 
mained in  France  until  1734,  when  he  was  sent  to  Rome  as  tutor 
to  the'  Stuart  princes,  Charles  Edward  and  Heniy,  the  future 
cardinal  of  York.  He  was  driven  by  intrigue  from  this  post, 
and  returned  to  Paris.  He  was  in  England  in  X730,  and  recdved 
an  honorary  degree  from  the  university  of  Oxford.  The  daim 
was  nominally  his  disdpleship  to  F£ndon,  but  in  reality  beyond 
doubt  his  connexion  with  the  Jacobite  party.  He  died  at 
St  Gernuiin-en-Laye  (Scine-et-Oise)  on  the  6th  of  May  1743. 
Ramsay's  prindpal  work  was  Les  voyages  de  Cyrus  (London, 
X738;  Paris,  X7a7),  a  book  composed  in  avowed  imitation  of 
THimaque.  He  also  edited  Tilimague  itself  (Paris,  2  vols.,  17x7) 
with  an  introduction,  and  wrote  a  Histoire  delatieetdes  ouvrages 
de  Finelon  (The  Hague,  X7a3),  besides  a  partial  biography 
(Paris,  X735)  of  Turenne,  some  poems  (Edinburgh,  X728)  in 
English,  and'  other  miscellaneous  works. 

RAMSAT,  DAVID  (x 749-181 5),  American  physician  and 
historian,  the  son  of  an  Irish  emigrant,  was  bom  in  Laxicaster 
county,  Peimsylvania,  on  the  2nd  of  April  X749.  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  X76S,  and  M.B.  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  X 773,  and  then  settled  as  a  physidan  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  where  he  had  a  large  practice.  During  the 
War  of  Independence  he  served  as  a  field-surgeon  (x 780-1 78X), 
and  from  X776  to  X783  he  was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
legislature.  Having  acted  as  one  of  the  "  council  of  safety  " 
at  Charieston,  he  was,  on  the  capture  of  that  dty  in  X780, 
seized  by  the  British  as  a  hostage,  and  for  nearly  a  year  was 
kept  in  confinement  at  St  Augustine.  From  X783  to  X786  he 
served  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  from  i8ox  to  x8xs  in 
the  state  Senate,  of  which  he  was  long  president.  In  1785  he 
published  in  two  volumes  History  of  the  Revolution  of  South 
Carolina,  in  1789  in  two  volumes  History  of  the  American  Revolu' 
tion,  in  X  807  a  Life  of  Washington,  and  in  X809  in  two  volumes 
a  History  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
minor  works.  He  died  at  Charleston  on  the  8th  of  May  x8xs 
from  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  lunatic.  His  History  of  the  United 
States  In  3  vols,  was  published  posthumously  in  18x6-1817, 
and  forms  the  first  three  volumes  of  his  Universal  History 
Americanised,  published  in  X2  vols,  in  X819. 

RAMSAY,  ROBERT  (1842-X882),  Australian  sUtesman,  was  a 
native  of  Hawick,  Roxburghshire,  but  his  parents  emigrated  to 
Victoria  when  he  was  a  child  of  four,  and  he  was  educated  at  the 
Scottish  college  in  Melbourne.  He  studied  law  at  Melbourne 
University,  and  subsequently  became  a  member  of  a  wcU-known 
firm  of  solicitors  in  the  dty.  He  married  in  x868  Isabella 
Catherine  Urquhart,  and  in  X870  entered  the  assembly  for  East 
Bourke  in  the  Conservative  and  free  trade  interest.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  government  of  James  Goodall  Frauds  in  x  873- 
74.  He  was  subsequently  postmaster-general  (x874>7s)  in 
the  administration  of  George  Biscoe  Kerferd;  he  held  the  same 
office  in  conjunction  with  the  ministry  of  education  (X87S-77) 
under  Sir  James  M'Culloch;  and  for  a  short  term  in  x88o  he 
was  chief  secretary  and  minister  of  education  in  the  first 
administration  of  James  Service.  He  died  on  the  33rd  of 
May  X882.  / 
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RAMSAY,  ~  SIR  WILUAM  (1853-  ),  British  chemist, 
nephew  of  Sir  A.  C.  RAixisay,  was  bora  at  Glasgow  on  the  and  of 
October  1852.  From  1866  to  1870  he  studied  in  his  native  city, 
and  then  went  to  work  under  R.  Fittig  at  Tttbingen.  Returning 
to  Glasgow  in  1873  he  became  assistant  in  the  Young  laboratory 
of  technical  chemistcy  at  Anderson's  College,  and  from  1874 
acted  as  tutorial  assistant  in  chemistcy  at  the  university.  In 
x88o  he  was  appoint^,  to  the  chau:  of  chemistry  at  Univecsity 
College,  Bristol,  becoming  principal  in  the  following  year,  and  in 
1887  he  succeeded  A.  W.  Williamson  as  professor  of  chemistry 
at  University  College,  London.  His  earlier  work  was  mainly 
concerned  with  organic  chemistry,  and  he  published  researches  on 
picoUne  and  its  derivatives  in  1876-78  and  on  quinine  and 
its  decomposition  products  in  1878-79.  Later  his  attention  was 
taken  up  with  questions  of  physicai  and  inorganic  chemistry. 
With  Sydney  Young  and  others  he  investigated  the  critical 
state  and  properties  of  liquids  and  the  relatioiuhip  between  their 
vapour  pressures  and  temperature,  and  with  John  Shields  he 
applied  measurements  of  the  surface  tension  of  liquids  to  the 
determination  of  their  molecular  complexity.  In  1894  he  was 
associated  with  Lord  Rayleigh  in  the  discovery  of  argon,  an- 
nounced at  that  year's  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
Oxford,  and  in  the  following  year  he  found  in  certain  rare 
minerals  such  as  dcveite  the  gas  helium  which  till  that  time  had 
only  been  known  on  spectroscopic  evidence  as  existing  in  the 
sun.  In  1898  his  work  with  Morris  William  Travers  (b.  1872), 
who  from  1894  had  assisted  him  at  University  College,  London, 
and  in  1903  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  University 
College,  Bristol,  enabled  him  to  announce  the  existence  in  the 
atmosphere  of  three  new  gases,  neon,  krypton  and  xenon. 
Turning  to  the  study  of  radioactivity,  he  noticed  its  association 
with  the  minerals  which  yield  helium,  and  in  support  of  the 
hypothesis  that  that  gas  b  a  disintegration-product  of  radium 
he  proved  in  1903  that  it  is  continuously  formed  by  the  latter 
substance  in  quantities  sufficiently  great  to  be  directly  recogniz- 
able in  the  spectroscope.  Among  the  books  written  by  Sir 
William  Ramsay,  who  was  created  K.C.B.  in  1902,  are  A  System 
of  Chemistry,  1891,  The  Cases  of  the  Atmosphere,  1896,  and 
Modem  Chemistry,  vd.  i.  Theoretical,  vol.  ii.  Systematic,  1901, 
and  he  edited  a  series  of  "  Textbooks  of  Physical  Chemistry." 

RAMSAY,  SIR  WILUAM  MITCHELL  (1851-  .  ),  British 
archaeologist,  was  bom  on  the  Z5th  of  March  XIS5Z.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen,  Oxford  and  G<}ttingen, 
and  was  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford  (1882;  honorary 
fellow  1898),  and Lincohi  College  (1885;  honorary  1899).  In  1885 
he  was  elected  professor  of  classical  art  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  next 
year  professor  of  humanity  at  Aberdeen.  From  z88o  onwards 
he  travelled  widely  in  Asia  Minor  and  rapidly  became  the  re- 
cognized authority  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  districts  associ- 
ateid  with  St  Paul's  missionary  journeys  and  on  Christianity  in 
the  early  Roman  Empire.  He  received  the  honorary  degrees  of 
D.C.L.  Oxford,  LL.D.  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  D.D.  Edinburgh, 
and  was  knighted  in  1906.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  learned 
societies  in  Europe  and  America,  and  has  been  awarded  medals 
by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Royal  Scottish  Geo- 
graphical Society  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
numerous  publications  include:  The  Historical  Geography  of 
Asia  Minor  (1890);  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  (1893); 
The  Cilia  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia  (2  vols.,  1895,  1897); 
St  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen  (1895;  Germ, 
trans.,  1898);  Impressions  of  Turkey  (1897);  Was  Christ  bom 
at  Bethlehemf  (1898);  Historical  Commentary  on  Galalians 
(1899);  The  Education  of  Christ  (1902);  The  Letters  to 
the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  (1905);  Pauline  and  other  Studies 
in  Early  Christian  History  (1906);  Studies  in  the  History  and 
Art  of  the  Eastem  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  (1906); 
The  Cities  of  St  Paul  (1907);  Lucan  and  Pauline  Studies 
(1908);  The  Thousand  and  One  Churches  (with  Miss  Gertrude  L. 
Bell,  Z909);  and  articles  in  learaed  periodicals  and  the  9th,  loth 
and  xxth  editions  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  His  wife, 
Lady  Ramsay,  granddaughter  of  Dr  Andrew  Marshall  of  Kirk- 
intilloch, accompanied  him  in  many  of  his  journeys  and  is  the 


author  of  Everyday  Life  in  Turhey  (1897)  and  The  , 
Elisavet  (1899). 

RAMSB(ynt)M,  an  urban  district  in  the  Heywood  pazlia- 
mentazy  division  of  Lancashire,  England,  4  m.  N.  of  Bury, 
on  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway.  Pop.  (zqox)  zs,92a 
It  has  iron  "and  brass  foundries,  marhinr  factories  and  textile 
establishments. 

RAMSDBN,  JBS8B  (z735-z8oo),  English  astrooomica] 
instrument  maker,  was  bom  at  Saltefhd>ble  near  Hafifax. 
Yorkshire,  on  the  6th  of  October  Z735.  After  ierving  his 
apprenticeship  with  a  doth-worker  in  Halifax,  be  went  in 
X755  to  London,  where  in  z 758  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  mathe- 
matical instrument  maker.  About  four  years  afterwards  he 
started  business  on  his  own  account  and  seemed  a  great 
reputation  with  his  products.  He  died  at  Brigfaton  oa  the 
Sth  of  November  z8oo.  Ramsden's  speciality  was  cfirided 
circles,  which  began  to  siq>ersede  the  quadrants  in  obacnralepes 
towards  the  end  of  the  z8th  century.  His  znost  cdcbcated 
work  was  a  s-leet  vertical  drde,  which  was  finiiheri  in  Z789 
and  was  used  by  G.  Piazzi  at  Palerzno  in  constmcting  kk 
well-known  catalogue  of  stars.  He  was  the  first  to  cany  out 
in  practice  a  method  of  reading  off  angles  (fizst  snggested  is 
Z768  by  the  duke  of  Chaulnes)  by  measuring  the  di^anrr  cf 
the  index  from  the  nearest  division  line  by  meaza  of  a  miao- 
meter  screw  which  moves  one  or  two  fine  threads  placed  in 
the  focus  of  a  microscope.  Ramsden's  transit  izistziiiBeiits 
were  the  first  which  were  illuminated  thxDO^  the  boUov 
axis;  the  idea  was  suggested  to  him  by  Prof.  Hemy  Ussfaer 
in  Dublin.  He  published  a  Description  of  mi  EngiMefor  dieidmt 
Mathematical  Instmmenis  in  Z777. 

RAMSEY,  a  market-town  in  the  Northern  or  Ruastf 
parliamentary  division  of  Huntingdonshire,  FngianH,  oa  the 
south-western  border  of  the  Fen  countzy,  on  bcancfa  liao 
of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Great  Eastem  railways,  zj  bl 
S.S.E.  of  Peterborough.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (z9oz)  4875. 
The  fine  church  of  St  Thomas  A  Becket  is  transitional  betveea 
Norman  and  Early  English,  and  has  a  beautiful  Nonnan  east 
end.  The  tower  was  built  in  Z672  of  stone  from  Ramsey  Abbey. 
An  old  oak  lectern,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  zsth  centnzy, 
carries  a  chained  copy,  in  a  Tudor  binding  of  brass,  of  Dcaa 
Comber's  (z6ss-99)  book  on  the  Common  Prayer,  and  a 
black-letter  copy  of  Erasmus's  Psraphzase  of  the  Goqids. 
There  are  many  interestizig  tombs  in  the  chnzchyard,  a^d 
the  church  register  contains  several  entries  relating  to  the 
Cromwell  family,  who  removed  hither  from  Huntingdon  and 
owned  the  abbc^  estates  till  Z674-  Of  the  andent  Benedictice 
abbey,  the  only  remains  are  a  part  of  a  gateway,  a  lodge  {a. 
beautiful  Perpendicular  relic)  and  some  buttresses,  whBe  toicc 
broken  stone  arches  and  walls  remain  of  the  cooventoal 
buildings.  The  modem  maiision  of  Ramsey  Abbey  contah:s 
many  documentary  relics  of  the  abbey,  as  wdl  as  an  eariy 
monument  representing  the  founder. 

According  to  a  Z2th-centuzy  chronicle  of  one  of  tbe  mocks, 
the  name  Ramsey  is  derived  from  the  words  "  ram,'*  refemcg 
to  the  tradition  of  a  solitary  ram  having  taken  up  its  abode 
here,  and  "ey"  meaning  an  island.  Ramsey,  bove>er, 
was  not  completely  insuUted,  like  some  of  the  monasterin  cf 
the  Fen  district.  The  abbey  was  founded  by  Ailwin,  eari  of 
the  East  Angles,  in  969,  and  a  charter  of  King  Edgar  granted 
lands  and  privileges  for  tbe  purpose.  Ramsey  Abbey  «as 
noted  for  the  school  established  within  its  walk,  azMl  for  its 
library  of  Hebrew  works.  Its  abbot  was  mitred.  Tbe  lands 
were  granted  after  the  dissolution  to  Sir  Richard  CromweB. 

RAMSEY,  a  seaport  and  watering-place  on  tbe  zKsrth-eas: 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  zs  m.  N.N.E.  of  Douglas.  Ftop. 
(190Z)  4729.  It  lies  on  the  wide  Ramsey  Bay,  at  tbe  moctk 
of  the  Sulby  river,  the  estuary  of  which  forms  a  small  hazhoar. 
To  the  north  and  west  the  countzy  is  flat,  but  to  the  sooth  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  North  Balluzc  hill  rise  sharply.  A  creek 
of  the  Sulby  river  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  is  formed 
into  a  picture^ue  lake.  The  Queen's  pier  pcnziits  of  the 
landing  of  passengers  at  all  times,  and  Ramsey  is  saved  by 
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frequent  steamers  from  Liverpool  and  other  ports.  The 
sbore  of  the  bay  is  sandy  and  gently  slicing,  and  excellent 
bathing  is  afforded.  A  goOf  links,  a  geological  and  antiquarian 
museum,  the  Mooragh  Park  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  and  the 
palace  or  concert  hall,  are  among  the  attractions  to  visitors. 
Ramsey  a  connected  with  Laxey,  the  summit  of  Snaefell,  and 
Douglas  by  electric  tramway,  and  has  connexion  with  the 
western  part  of  the  island  by  the  Manx  Northern  railway.  The 
Albert  tower,  on  a  wooded  hill  above  the  town,  commemorating 
a  visit  of  the  Prince  Consort  in  1847,  is  a  favourite  view-point. 
The  harbour  has  some  coasting  and  fishing  trade. 

RAMSGATB*  a  municipal  borough,  watering-place,  seaport 
and  member  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Sandwich,  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  parliamentary  division  of  Kent,  England,  79  m.  E.  by 
S.  of  London  by  the  South  Eastern  &  Chatham  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  27,733.  This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  resorts 
on  the  Kent  coast,  well  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Thanet,' 
practically  contiguous  with  Broadstairs  to  the  north,  with 
which  and  Margate  to  the  north-west  it  is  united  by  an  electric 
tramway.  During  the  season  steamers  connect  it  with  London 
and  the  intermediate  watering-places  on  the  north  coast,  and 
with  Calais  and  Boulogne.  The  harbour  has  an  area  of  42  acres, 
and  a  considerable  coasting  and  fishing  trade  is  carried  on. 
There  is  a  fine  sea  front,  and  the  beach  is  of  firm  sand.  The 
promenade  pier  was  erected  in  1881.  Near  it  an  obelisk 
commemorates  the  departure  of  George  IV.  to  Hanover  from 
here,  and  his  return,  in  1821.  The  church  of  St  George 
was  built  in  1826,  its  tower  forming  a  conspicuous  landmark, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  Augustine  was  built 
irom  the  designs  and  at  the  expense  of  A.  W.  Pugin,  who 
was  long  a  resident  here.  The  neighbouring  Pegwell  Bay, 
famed  for  its  shrimps,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  the  landing  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  at  Cliff's  End  (Ebbs 
Fleet)  a  monolithic  cross  marks  the  landing-place  of  St  Augustine 
in  596.  On  the  summit  of  Osengal  Hill,  about  a  mile  to  the 
west  of  the  town,  a  graveyard  of  early  Saxon  settlers  was 
discovered  during  the  cutting  of  the  niilway.  The  rdmains 
proved  it  to  belong  10  the  5th  and  6th  centuries.  Ramsgate 
was  incorporated  in  1884,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor. 
5  aldermen  and  18  councillors.  Area,  2304  acres. 

Ramsgate  (Ramesgate)  was  originally  a  small  but  com- 
paratively prosperous  place  imited  until  1827  to  the  parish 
^f  St  Lawrence.  The  charter  of  Charles  II.  mentions  it  as 
fiaving  been  "  time  out  of  mind "  a  member  of  Sandwich, 
fji  1884  it  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  under  the  title 
Df  mayor,  aldermen  and  councillors.  A  commission  of  the 
^eace  was  granted  in  1893.  Since  then  the  jurisdiction  of 
he  Cinque  Ports'  justices  has  ceased  within  its  limits,  which 
nclude  the  parishes  of  Ramsgate  and  St  Lawrence  Intra.  A 
laily  market  was  obtained  in  1784  by  grant  from  George  III. 
*^o  fair  was  then  held,  but  from  1792  onwards  there  has  been 
>ne  yearly  on  the  xoth  of  August.  Under  Elizabeth,  Ramsgate 
vas  still  unimportant .  though  possessed  of  a  fair  before  the 
-eign  of  Henry  VIII.  After  1668  the  growth  of  trade  increased 
ts  prosperity,  and  at  the  be^nning  of  the  reign  of  George  I. 
he  pier  was  enlarged  and  pier-wardens  appointed  to  collect 
he  droits.  In  1749,  having  been  selected  as  a  Harbour  of 
ilefuge  for  the  Downs,  it  underwent  great  improvements,  and 
lenceforward  paid  £200  yearly  to  Sandwich  out  of  the  droUs 
or  clearing  the  Channel  and  repairing  the  banks  of  the  river 
>tour  within  the  Liberty;  but  by  1790  the  harbour  was  of 
mall  account. 

RAMSONS.  in  botany,  the  popular  name  for  AUium  ursinum, 
I  bulbous  plant  6  to  18  In.  high,  with  ovate-lanceolate  stalked 
eaves  tapering  at  the  apex,  surrounding  a  naked  sulk  bearing 
.  flat-topped  umbel  of  small  white  flowers.  A.  rather  pretty 
>Iant,  common  in  woods  and  in  hedgebanks  in  spring,  but  with 
.  pungent  garlic-like  smell,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  genus 
see  Allium). 

RAMUS.  PETRUS.  or  PiEUtE  de  la  RMffs  (i 51  S-iS?^/. 
'rcnch  humanist,  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Cuth  in  Picardy 
a  1515,  a  member  of  a  noble  but  impoverished  family;    his 
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father  W215  a  chareoal-bumcr.  Elaving  gained  admission,  in  a 
mciud  capacity ,  to  the  college  of  Navarre,  he  worked  with  his 
hinds  by  day  and  cfliriod  on  his  studies  at  night.  The  reaction 
ag^iinst  achal.'utkisiii  wp^  $tiU  in  full  tide;  it  was  the  transition 
limo  between  the  otd  and  Lhcr  new,  when  the  eager  and  forward- 
laoklng  spirits  had  Gr^t  cf  all  to  do  battle  with  scholastic  Aris- 
toLtUaFiUm.  Ri^tnus  outdid  hii  predecessors  in  the  impetuosity 
of  falls  revolt.  On  the  occasbn  of  taking  his  degree  (1536)  he 
actaaUy  took  as  his  thesis  "  Everything  that  AristoUc  taught 
is  false."  This  t^kr  df  Jorcf  was  followed  up  by  the  publication 
in  1S43  of  Aristoidkae  Animadversiones  and  Dialcclicae  Par- 
tltimss,  the  former  a  criticism  on  the  old  logic  and  the  latter 
a  new  tattbcjok  of  the  science.  What  are  subsUntially  fresh 
edttior^  of  the  Pariiiiottti  appeared  in  1547  as.  Instituliorus 
Diafcctiiof,  and  in  J  5^S  as  Sdwlae  Dialect icae\  his  Dialed ique 
(t^SS)p^  French  vcrsiun  of  his  system,  is  the  earliest  work  on 
the  subject  in  the  French  language.  Meanwhile  Ramus,  as 
graduate  of  the  university^  had  opened  courses  of  lectures; 
but  his  audacities  drew  upon  him  the  hostility  of  the  con- 
servative party  m  philosophy  and  theology.  He  was  accused 
of  undermining  the  foundations  of  philosophy  and  religion, 
and  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  parlement  of  Paris, 
and  finally  before  Francis  I.  By  him  it  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mission ot  five,  who  found  Ramus  guilty  of  having  *' acted 
rashly,  arrogantly  and  impudently,"  and  interdicted  his 
lectures  (1544).  He  withdrew  from  Paris,  but  soon  afterwards 
rcttirned,  the  decree  aga^inst  him  being  cancelled  through  the 
innuenee  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  In  1551  Henry  II. 
appointed  him  professor  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  at  the 
College  de  France,  where  for  ^  considerable  time  he  lectured 
before  audiences  n Limbering  as  many  as  2000.  He  published 
fif[y  wurks  in  his  llfetimir  and  nine  appeared  after  his  death. 
In  151^1,  however,  the  enmity  against  him  was  fanned  into 
flame  by  his  adoption  of  Protestantism.  He  had  to  flee  from 
Paris;  and»  though  he  found  an  asylum  in  the  palace  of 
Fontainebleau,  his  house  was.  pillaged  and  his  library  burned 
in  his  absence.  He  resumed  his  chair  after  this  for  a  time,  but 
in  156^  the  position  of  alTairs  was  again  so  threatening  that  he 
fqiind  it  advisable  to  ask  permission  to  travel.  Returning  to 
France  he  fell  A  victim  to  his  opponents  in  the  massacre  of  St 
BartboJoniew  (iSJ^). 

The  logie  of  Ramus  enjoy-ed  a  frreat  celebrity  for  a  time,  and  there 
exiitctj  a  school  oF  Raml^ts  booking  numerous  adherents  in  France, 
GLTmany  and  Holland.  A&  late  ,is  1626  F.  Burgcrsdyk  divides  the 
iTtgieians  of  hi»  day  into  the  .Aristotelians,  the  Ramists  and  the 
Sc mi -Ra mists,  who  endeAvoun  1  like  Goclenius  of  Marburg,  to 
mediate  between  the  coniccidiri^  parties.  Ramus's  works  appear 
amartg  the  logical  textbooks  ui  inc  Scottish  universities,  ana  he 
was  rtat  wiihoui  his  followers  ir  I  r^gland  in  the  17th  century.  There 
i^  even  a  liiUe  treatise  from  the  h^nd  of  Milton,  published  two  years 
be  tort  his  death,  caUed  Artii  L^pcae  Plenior  InstUuiio  ad  Petri 
Kami  Mi^thodum  corutrtruiki,  tt  cannot  be  said,  however,  that 
Ramu!;'$  innovations  mark  any  epoch  in  the  history  of  logic.  His 
rhetorical  leaning  Is  seen  in  the  definition  of  logic  as  the  ars  dis- 
scfcndi  "  »  he  maintains  that  thi  niles  of  logic  may  be  better  learned 
from  observation  of  the  way  in  ■s-hich  Cicero  persuaded  his  hearers 
th^n  from  a  stiidy  of  the  O/^anfir;^  The  distinction  between  natural 
and  artlfieial  logic,  i.e.  betwwn  the  implicit  logic  of  daily  speech 
and  the  *anie  In^k  made  explicit  in  a  system,  passed  Over  into  the 
logical  hanrlbooKA.  Lofjic  faU^.  according  to  Ramus,  into  two 
pans — invention  (treatinK  of  ihr  notion  and  definition)  and  judg- 
ment (cofnpdBlng  the  judgmesii  proper,  syllo^m  and  method). 
This  diviaion  pave  rise  to  the  j  j^ular  designation  of  judgment  or 
mothcr-wit  as  the  "  secunda  Petri,"  He  is,  perhaps,  most  suggestive 
in  his  emendaiions  of  the  syllogism.  He  admits  only  the  first  three 
figures,  a&  In  the  original  Aristotelian  scheme,  and  in  his  later  works 
he  also  attacks  the  validity  of  the  third  figure,  following  in  thia 
the  prrjccdent  of  Laurentius  Valla.  Ramus  also  set  the  modem 
fashion  of  deducing:  the  figures  from  the  position  of  the  middle 
term  in  the  ptemlses^  instead  of  basing  them,  as  Aristotle  does, 
upun  the  different  relaiion  of  the  middle  to  the  80<alled  major  and 
minor  icrm.  On  the  whole,  however,  (hough  Ramus  may  be 
allowed  to  have  .advanced  logicLil  ^tudy  by  the  wholesome  fermenU- 
tion  of  thinuKht  which  he  cau^  5  there  is  little  grouiid  for  his  pre- 
tentious claim  to  supersede  Ari  lotic  by  a  new  and  independent 

See  Waddington-Kafitu*,  De  Fttrt  Ramt  vUa,  scnbUs,  phdosophta 
(P^ri^  iS4a):  Charles  D«ma2c.  Petrus  Ramus,  professeur  an  CoUkge 
de  FmrKe,  sa  vU.  sts  iiri^s,  sa  mart  (Paris,  1864);  P.  Lob«tein» 
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P.  Ranhu  al*  Theotoi  (Straarirars,  1878)  ;E.  Sainet.  Lespricurseurs 
4€  DntMtM  (Paris.  186a) ;  J.  Owen.  French  Sktplks  of  the  Renaissance 
Oiondon,  1893);  K.  Prantl.  "  Uber  P.  Ramus''  in  Munehener 
Siuungs  berichte  (1878);  H.  Hdffding.  Hist,  of  Mod.  Phil.  (Eng. 
trans..  1000),  vol.  i.  185;  Voigt.  Ober  den  Ramumus  der  Universitdt 
Leipzig  (Leipzig,  1888). 

RAMUSIO.  The  noble  Italian  family  of  Ramusio— the 
spelling  adopted  in  the  publication  of  the  Narigalioni,  though 
it  is  also  written  Ramnusio,  Rhamnusio,  Rannuslo,  &c. — was 
one  of  note  for  literary  and  of&dal  ability  during  at  least  four 
generations.  Its  original  home  was  in  Rimini,  and  the  muni- 
cipality of  that  city  has  within  the  last  few  years  set  up  a 
tablet  on  the  town  hall  bearing  an  inscription  which  may  be 
thus  rendered:  "  The  municipality  of  Rimini  here  records,  the 
claim  of  their  city  to  the  family  of  the  Ramusios,  adorned 
during  the  isth  and  x6th  centuries  by  the  illustrious  jurist 
and  man  of  letters  Paolo  the  elder,  who  rendered  the  work  of 
Valturius,  our  fellow-citizen,  into  the  vernacular;  by  the 
physician  Girolamo,  a  most  successful  student  of  Oriental 
tongues,  and  the  first  to  present  Europe  with  a  translation  of 
Avicenna;  and  by  Giovanni  Battista,  cosmographer  to  the 
Venetian  republic  and  secretary  to  the  Council  of  Ten,  who 
bequeathed  to  the  world  that  famous  collection  of  voyages,  and 
travels,  regarded  in  his  own  day  as  a  marvellous  work,' and 
still  full  of  authority  among  all  civilized  nations." 

Paolo  the  Elder  {c.  1443- 1506),  the  first  of  those  thus 
commemorated,  nu'grated  in  1458  from  Rimini  to  Venice, 
where  he  obtained  full  citizenship,  studied  law  and  became 
a  member  of  the  magistracy,  filling  the  oflSces  of  vicariCf  of 
judicial  assessor,  and  of  criminal  judge  under  various  adminis- 
trators of  the  Venetian  provinces  on  the  continent.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  maintain  relations  with  the  Malatesta 
princes  of  his  native  city,  and  in  1503  negotiated  with  them 
the  cession  of  Rimini  to  the  republic.  The  wife  of  Paolo, 
bearing  the  singular  name  of  Tomyris  Macachio,  bore  him 
three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Paolo  died  at  Bergamo  on 
xgth  August  1506  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  was  buried 
in  S.  Agostino  at  Padua.  Paolo  was  the'  author  of  a  variety 
of  legal  treatises  and  the  like,  and  also  published  at  Verona  in 
X483  both  a  corrected  edition  and  an  Italian  translation  of  a 
once  famous  book,  Valturius^  Dc  re  milUari^  dedicating  both  to 
Pandolfo  Malatesta  of  Rimini.^ 

GisoLAUO  (1450-1486),  younger  brother  of  Paolo,  had  a 
notable  history.  After  he  had  studied  medicine  at  Padua 
public  suspicion  was  roused  against  him  in  connexion  with  the 
death  of  a  lady  with  whom  he  had  had  some  love  passages,  and 
this  ran  so  high  that  he  was  fain,  by  help  of  his  brother  Paolo, 
to  whom  he  transferred  his  property,  to  make  his  escape  (about 
148 1 -1483)  to  Syria  and  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Damasciis.  In 
X486  he  removed  to  Beyrout,  and  died  the  same  year,  killed, 
as  the  family  chronicler  relates,  by  a  surfeit  of  "  certain  fruit 
that  we  call  armdlini  and  dhicocdu,  but  which  in  that  country 
are  known  as  mastafrancki"  a  title  which  English  sailors  in 
southern  regions  still  give  to. apricots  in  the  vernacular  para- 
phrase of  killjohns.  During  his  sUy  in  Syria  Girolamo  studied 
Arabic  and  made  a  new  translation  of  Avicenna,  or  rather,  we 
may  assume,  of  some  part  of  that  author's  medical  works  (the 
CancH?).  It  was,  however,  by  no  means  the  first  such  trans- 
lation, as  is  erroneously  alleged  in  the  Rimini  inscription,  for 
the  Canon  had  been  translated  by  Gerard  of  Cremona  (d.  X187), 
and  this  version  was  frequently  issued  from  the  early  press. 
Girolamo's  translation  was  never  printed,  but  was  useid  by 
editors  of  versions  published  at  Venice  in  X579  and  x6o6.  Other 
works  of  this  questionable  member  of  the  house  of  Ramusio 
consisted  of  medical  and  philosophical  tracts  and  Latin  poems, 
some  of  which  last  were  included  in  a  collection  published  at 
Paris  in  179X.* 

GiAN  Battista  .(X48 5-1557),  the  eldest  son  of  Paolo  Ramusio 
and  Tomyris  Macachio,  was  bom  at  Treviso  in  1485  (June  20). 
Having  been  educated  at  Venice  and  at  Padua,  at  an  early 

*  Both  works  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

* '.'  Ramusii  Ariminensis  Carmina,"  in  Quinaue  lUustrium  Poddrum 
%  • .  Luiui  in  Venerem.   Girolamo's  arc  grossly  erotic. 


age  he  entered  the  public  service  (1505),  beooraxng  in  1515 
secretary  of  the  senate  and  in  1533  secreury  of  the  Couadl 
of  Ten.  He  also 'served  the  republic  in  various  mnsions  t0 
foreign  states,  e.g.  to  Rome,  to  Switzerland  and  to  Fciace, 
travelling  over  much  of  the  latter  country  by  special  desire 
of  the  king,  Louis  XU.  He  also  on  several  occasjons  filled 
the  office  of  cancetlier  grande.  In  1 524  he  married  Francesctiaa, 
daughter  of  Francesco  Navagero,  a  noble — a  papal  dispcnsatioo 
being  required  on  account  of  her  being  cousin  to  hb  motlKr 
Tomyris.  By  this  lady  he  had  one  son,  Paolo.  la  his  eU 
age  Ramusio  resigned  the  secretaryship  and  retired  to  the 
Villa  Ramusia,  a  property  on  the  river  Masanga,  in  the  provisoe 
of  Padua,  which  had  been  bestowed  on  his  father  in  1 304 
in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  acquisition  of  RinuM  the 
year  before  The  delights  of  this  retreat  are  celebrated  in  the 
poems  and  letters  of  several  of  Gian  Battista's  frieods.  He 
also  possessed  a  house  at  Padua  in  the  Strada  dd  Pairiarcaia. 
a  mansion  noted  for  its  paintings  and  for  its  collection  of  anckot 
sculpture  and  inscriptions.  These,  too,  are  commemorated 
by  various  writers.  A  few  days  before  his  death  Ramusio 
removed  to  this  house  in  Padua,  and  there  died,  loth  of  July 
I557i  &t  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  was,  by  his  own  desire, 
buried  at  Venice,  in  the  tomb  which  he  had  made  for  his 
mother,  in  SanU  Maria  dell*  Orio.  His  wife's  death  had 
occurred  in  1536.  In  the  work  called  Museum  MazuuAeUianmm 
(Venice.  1761,  vol.  i.  pL  Ixiv.  No.  6)  there  is  represented  a 
x6th-century  medal  of  Ramusio,  which  looks  a  genuine  like^ 
ness,  and  a  bronze  example  of  which,  without  the  reverse.'  is 
preserved  in  Si  Mark's  Library.  There  was  a  p<»trait  of  hini, 
represented  as  in  conversation  with  Andrea  Gradenifo,  a 
the  Sala  del  Maggior  Consiglio,  but  in  1577  this  perished  in  a 
fire,  as  diu  aiso  a  portrait  of  his  father,  Paolo.  A  professed 
portrait  of  Gian  Battista  by  Francesco  Grisellin.,  in  the  Sala 
dello  Scudo,  appears  to  be,  like  the  companion  portrait  of 
Marco  Polo,  a  work  of  fancy.  A  public  nautical  school  at 
Rimini  received  from  the  government  the  title  of  the  Istitoto 
Ramusio. 

Ramusio  was  evidently  a  general  favourite,  as  he  was  free 
from  pushing  ambition,  modest  and  ingenuous,  and,  if  it  be 
safe  to  judge  from  some  of  the  dissertations  in  his  NasigatiMi^ 
must  have  been  a  delightful  companion;  both  his  friend 
Giunti  and  the  historian  Giustiniani*  speak  <rf  him  with  the 
strongest  affection.  He  had  also  a  great  reputation  for 
learning.  Before  he  was  thirty  Aldus  Manutius  the  eider 
dedicated  to  him  his  edition  of  (^intilian  (1514);  a  few  yean 
later  (1519)  Francesco  Ardano  inscribed  to  him  an  edition  of 
Livy,  and  in  1528  Bernardino  Donati  did  the  like  with  la 
edition  of  Macrobius  and  Censorinus.  To  Greek  and  Latin 
and  the  modem  languages  of  southern  Europe  he  is  said  to 
have  added  a  knowledge  of  "  Oriental  tongues,"  bat  there 
is  no  evidence  how  far  this  went,  unless  we  accept  as  such  a 
statement  that  he  was  selected  in  1530  on  account  of  this 
accomplishment  to  investigate  the  case  of  one  David,  a  Hebrcv. 
who,  ckuming  to  be  of  the  royal  house  of  Judah,  wished  to 
establish  himself  at  Venice  outside  of  the  Ghetto.*  Bet 
Ramusio  had  witnessed  from  his  boyhood  the  unrolling  of 
that  great  series  of  discoveries  by  Portugal  and  Spain  in  East 
and  West,  and  the  love  of  geography  thus  kindled  in  hiaa 

*  The  reverse  is  an  amorphous  map.  The  book  is  in  the  Bricdk 
Museum. 

*  Rerum  Venetarum  . . .  Historia,  bk.  xiv. 

'  Ramusio's  report  on  this  Hebrew  is  preserved  in  the  dbries  ef 
Marcus  Sanudo,  and  is  printed  by  Cigogna.  It  is  curious.  I^vid 
represented  himself  as  a  prince  of  the  Bedouin  Jews  who  haont  the 
caravan>-road  between  Damascus  and  Medina;  he  claimed  to  be  mk 
only  a  great  warrior  covered  with  wounds  but  great  also  in  the  law 
and  in  the  cabala,  and  to  have  been  inspired  by  God  to  conduct  tJie 
dispersed  tribes  to  the  Holy  Land  and  to  rebuild  the  tempfe.  la 
this  view  he  had  visited  Prester  j[ohn  and  the  Jews  ta  his  langdaa. 
and  then  various  European  countries.  David  was  dark  in  oompfcdaa. 
"like  an. Abyssinian,  lean,  dry  and  Arab-like,  well  dressed  aad 
well  attended,  full  of  pretensions  to  supernatural  cabaUstic  koa*- 
ledge,  and  with  enthusiastic  ideas  about  his  miaaoa,  wfaUst  the  Jews 
regarded  him  as  a  veritable  Meaaiah. 
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Duule  that  branch  of  knowledge  through'  life  his  chief  study 
and  delight.  He  is  said,  with  the  assistance  of  friends  touched 
by  the  same  flame,  to  have  opened'  a  school  for  geography 
in  his  house  at  Venice.  And  it  appears  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  his  friend  Andrea  Navagero,  that  as  early  as  1523 
the  preparation  of  material  for  his  great  work  had  already 
begun.  The  task  had  been  suggested  and  encouraged,  as 
Ramusio  himself  states  in  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  famous 
Girolamo  Fracastoro,  by  that  scholar,  his  lifelong  friend; 
an  addi^  to  the  same  personage  indeed  introduced  each  of 
the  three  volumes,  and  in  the  first  the  writer  speaks  of  his 
desire  to  bequeath  to  posterity,  along  with  his  labours,  "a 
testimony  to  the  long  and  holy  friendship  that  had  existed 
between  the  two."  "Diey  were  contemporaries  in  the  strictest 
sense  (Ramusio  1485-1557,  Fracastorius  1483-1553).  His 
correspondence,  which  was  often  devoted  to  the  collection 
of  new  material  for  his  work,  was  inunense,  and  embraced 
many  distinguished  men.  Among  those  whose  names  have 
still  an  odour  of  celebrity  were  Fracastoro,  just  mentioned, 
Cardinal  Pietro  Bembo,  Damiano  de  Goez,  and  Sebastian  Cabot; 
among  lesser  lights,  Vettor  Fausto,  Daniel  Barbaro,  Paolo 
Manuzio,  Andrea  Navagero,  the  cardinals  Gasparo  Contarini 
and  Gregorio  Cortese,  and  the  printer  Tommaso  Giunti,  editor 
after  Ramusio's  death  of  the  Narigationi. 

Two  volumes  only  of  the  Narigationi  t  Viaggi  were  published 
during  the  life  of  Gian  Battista,  voL  i.  in  1550,  vol.  Hi.  in  1556; 
vbL  ii.  did  not  appear  till  1559,  two  years  after  his  death, 
delayed,  as  his  friend  and  printer  T.  Giunti  explains,  not  only 
by  that  event  but  by  a  fire  in  the  printing-office  (November 
15^7)1  vhich  destroyed  a  part  of  the  material  which  had  been 
prepared.  It  had  been  Ramusio's  intention  to  publbh  a  fourth 
volume,  containing,  as  he  mentions  himself,  documents  relating 
to  the  Andes,  and,  as  appears  from  one  of  the  prefaces  of 
Giunti,  others  relating  to  explorations  towards  the  Antarctic* 
Ramusio's  collection  was  by  no  means  the  first  of  the  kind, 
though  it  was,  and  we  may  say  on  the  whole  continues  to  be, 
Lhe  best.  Even  before  the  invention  of  the  press  such  col- 
lections were  known,  of  which  that  made  by  a  certain  Long 
fohn  of  Ypr^,  abbot  of  St  Bertin,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
14th  century  was  most  meritorious,  and  afforded  in  its  tran- 
icription  a  splendid  field  for  embellishment  by  the  miniaturists, 
vhich  was  not  disregarded.  The  best  of  the  printed  collections 
>efore  Ramusio's  was  the  Nows  Orbis,  edited  at  Basel  by 
>imon  Grynaeus  in  1532,  and  reissued  in  1537  and  1555.  This, 
lowever,  can  boast  of  no  disquisitions  nor  of  much  editorial 
udgment.  Ramusio's  collection  is  in  these  respects  far 
uperior,  as  well  as  in  the  variety  and  fulness  of  its  matter. 
le  spared  no  pains  in  ransacking  Italy  and  the  Spanish 
leninsula  for  contributions,  and  in  translating  them  when 
eedful  into  the  racy  Italian  of  his  day.  Several  of  the  pieces 
re  very  rare  in  any  other  shape  than  that  exhibited  in 
Lamusio's  collection;  several  besides  of  importance — e.g. 
be  invaluable  travels  of  Barbosa  and  Pigafetta's  account  of 
fagellan's  voyage — were  not  publicly  known  in  any  complete 
>rm  till  the  present  century.  Of  two  important  articles 
t  least  the  originals  have  never  been  othem^-ise  printed  or 
iscovered;  one  of  these  is  the  Summary  of  all  the  Kingdoms, 
itiest  and  Nations  from  the  Red  Sea  to  China,  a  work  translated 
cm  the  Portuguese,  and  dating  apparently  from  about  1535; 
le  other,  the  remarkable  Ramusian  redaction  of  Marco  Polo 
.v.).  The  PrefatUme,  Esposiiione  and  Dichiarazione,  which 
-ecede  this  version  of  Marco  Polo's  book,  are  the  best  and 
nplest  examples  of  Ramusio's  own  style  as  an  editor.  They 
e  full  of  good  sense  and  of  interesting,  remarks  derived  from 
s  lar^e  reading  and  exp>ericnce,  and  jfew  pictures  in  words 
ere  ever  touched  more  delightfully  than  that  in  which  he 
etches  the  return  of  the  Polo  family  to  their  native  city,  as 
'■  had  received  it  in  the  tradition  of  the  Venetian  elders. 
There  were  several  editions  of  the  Navigationi  e  yiaggi,  and 

'  See  in  vol.  tii.  the  end  of  Rarouao's  Diuorso  00  the  conquest 
Peru,  and  Giunti's  "  Alii  Lettori  "  in  the  3rd  edition  of  the  first 
lume. 


as  additions  continued  to  be  made  to  the  several  volumes  a 
good  deal  of  bibliographical  interest  attaches  to  these  various 
modifications.*  The  two  volumes  (L  and  iii.)  published  in 
Ramusio's  lifetime  do  not  bear  his  name  on  the  title-page, 
nor  does  it  appear  in  the  addresses  to  his  friend  Fracastorius 
with  which  these  volumes  begin  (as  does  also  the  second  and 
posthumous  volume).  The  editions  of  voL  i.  are  as  follows: 
'SSOf  «5S4.  1563.  1588,  1606,  i6i3.*  The  edition  of  1554 
contains  the  following  articles  which  are  not  in  that  of  1550: 
(i)  copious  index;  (3)  "  Narr.  di  un  Compagno  di  Barbosa  "; 
(3)  "  Information!  del  Giapan  ";  (4)  "  Alii  Lettori  di  Gk>v.  de 
Barros  ";  (5)  "  Capitoli  estratti  da  di  Barros."  The  edition 
of  1563  adds  to  these  a  preliminary  leaf  concerning  Ramusio, 
"  Tommaso  Giunti  alii  Lettori."  After  1563  there  is  no  change 
in  the  contents  of  this  volume,  only  in  the  title-page.  It 
should  be  added  that  in  the  edition  of  1554  there  are  three 
double-page  woodcut  maps  (Africa,  India  and  India  extra 
Gangem),  which  do  not  exist  in  the  edition  of  1550,  and  which 
are  replaced  by  copperplate  maps  in  subsequent  editions. 
These  maps  are  often  missing.  The  editions  of  voL  IL  are 
as  follows:  1559,  1574,  1583,  1606.  There  are  important 
additions  in  the  1574  copy,  and  still  further  additions  in  that 
of  1583.  The  additions  made  in  1574  were:  (i)  "  Herberstein, 
Delia  Moscovia  e  della  Russia  ";  (2)  "  Viaggio  in  Persia  di 
Caterino  Zeno ";  (3)  "  Scoprimento  dell'  Isola  Frislanda, 
&c.,  per  due  fratelli  Zeni  ";  (4)  *'  Viaggi  in  Tartaria  per  alcuni 
frati  Minori  ";  (5)  "  Viaggio  del  Beato  Odorico '.'  (two  versions). 
Further  additions  made  in  1583  were:  (i)  "Navigatione  di 
Seb.  Cabota";  (3)  at  the  end  90  ff.  with  fresh  paghiation, 
containing  ten  articles  on  "  Sarmatia,  Polonia,  Lithuania, 
Prussia,  Livonia,  Moscovia,  and  the  Tartars  by  Aless.  Guagnino 
and  Matteo  di  Micheovo."  The  two  latest  "editions"  of 
vol.  ii.  are  identical,  i.e.  from  the  same  type,  with  a  change  of 
title-page  only,  and  a  reprint  of  the  last  leaf  of  the  preface 
and  of  the  bust  leaf  of  the  book.  But  the  last  circumstance 
does  not  apply  to  all  copies.  In  one,  whilst  the  title  bears 
1606,  the  colophon  bears  "  Appresso  i  Giunti,  1583."  Vol.  iii. 
editions  are  of  1556,  1565  and  x6o6.*  There  is  no  practical 
difference  between  the  first  two,  but  that  of  1606  has  forty-five 
pages  of  important  new  matter,  which  embraces  the  Travels 
of  Cesare  Fedrici  or  Federici  in  India,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
narratives  of  the  i6th  century,  and  Three  Voyages  of  the 
Hollanders  and  Zealanders  to  Nova  Zembla  and  Groenland. 
Vol.  iii.  also  contains  (omitting  maps  and  figures  inserted  in 
the  text,  or  with  type  on  the  reverse)  a  two-page  topographical 
view  of  Cuzco,  a  folding  map  of  Terra  Nova  and  Labrador,  a 
two-page  map  of  Brazil,  a  two-page  map  of  Guinea,  &c.,  a 
two-page  map  of  Sumatra,  a  two-page  pictorial  plan  of  the 
town  of  Hochelaga  in  New  France,  and  a  general  map  of  the 
New  World  in  a  hemisphere.  Brunet's  statement  mentions 
issues  of  vol.  ii.  in  1564,  and  of  vol.  iii.  in  1613;  but  these  seem 
to  have  no  existence.  It  would  thus  appear  that  a  set  of 
Ramusio,  to  be  as  complete  as  possible,  should  embrace — 
for  vol.  i.,  1563  or  any  subsequent  edition;  for  vol.  ii., '1583 
or  1606;  for  vol.  iii.,  1606. 

Paolo  (Gisolamo  Gaspare)'  (1532-1600)  was  the  only 
child  of  Gian  Battista,  and  was  born  on  the  4th  of  July  1532. 
Like  his  father,  he  maintained  a  large  correspondence  with  many 
persons  of  learning  and  note.  In  1541  Francesco  Contarini, 
procurator  of  St  Mark's,  brought  from  Brussels  a  MS.  of  Ville- 
hardouin's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Constantinople,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Council  of  Ten.  In  1556  they  publicly 
ordered  its  translation  into  Latin,  and  gave  the  commission 
to  Paolo  Rannusio.  His  father  also  seems  to  have  taken 
much  interest  in  the  work,  for  a  MS.  vernacular  translation  by 
him  exists  in  the  Marciana.    Paolo's  book  was  not  completed 

'  Brunei's  statements  on  the  subject  are  borrowed,  and  not  quite 
accurate.  The  detail  in  Cigogna  seems  to  be  accurate,  but  it  is 
vague  as  to  the  deficiencies  m  the  earlier  editions. 

'All  of  these  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

*  All  at  the  British  Museum. 

'  This  peraoa  and  hia  son  affected  the  spelling  Rannuno. 
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tOl  X573,  many  yean  after  the  father's  death,  and  was  in  fact 
a  paraphrase  enlarged  from  other  sources,  thus,  according  to 
Cigogna's  questionable  judgment,  "converting  the  dry  story 
of  Villehardouln  into  an  elegant  {fiorila)  historical  work." 
It  was  not  published  till  1609,  nine  years  after  Paolo's  death; 
Dor  was  it  ever  really  reprinted,  though  it  became  the  subject 
df  a  singular  and  unintelligible  forgery.  For  Jacopo  Gaffarelli, 
who  was  sent  to  Venice  to  buy  books  for  Richelieu,  having 
apparently  procured  the  "  remainder "  copies,  removed  the 
title  and  preliminary  pages  and  substituted  a  fresh  title  with 
Che  date  1634,  and  a  diedication  to  his  master  the  cardinal.^ 

GiKOLAMO  Giuseppe  (1555-1611),  the  son  of  Paolo,  was 
bom  at  Venice  in  2555.  He  entered  the  public  service  in 
X577,  and  was  employed  in  connexion  with  variotis  foreign 
missions.  In  i6oz  he  published  at  Lyons  the  French  text  of 
Villehardouln;  and,  besides  an  Italian  translation  of  this  old 
historian  (who  seems  thus  to  have  furnished  occupation  for 
three  generations  of  Ramusios),  he  left  behind  him  a  Sloria  0 
Cronaca  di  Casa  RamusiOt  a  folio  MS  still  in  St  Mark's  Library. 
He  died  at  Padua  in  161 1,  and  his  posterity  did  nothing  to 
continue  the  reputation  of  the  family,  official  or  literary. 

Besides  the  circumstances  to  be  gathered  from  the  Navifotumi 
re^rding  the  Ramusio  family,  see  the  Jscrisioni  VeneU  of  Emanuele 
Cigogna.  There  is  also  in  the  British  Museum  Monografia  UUa  U 
14  Mono  1883... hy  Guglielmo  Carradori  (Rimini.  1883);  but 
hardly  anything  has  been  found  in  this  except  the  inscription  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  (H.  Y.) 

RANADE.  MAHAOBO  GOVIND  (1842-1901),  Indian  lawyer, 
reformer  and  author,  was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  January  1842  at 
Niphad,  in  Nasik  district,  of  a  Chltpavan  Brahman  family. 
When  his  father  was  minister  at  Kolhapur  he  attended  the 
Anglo-vemacular  school  in  that  town,  and  joined  the  Elphin- 
stone  Institute  in  Bombay  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  graduates  of  the  Bombay  University,  taking  the  B.A. 
in  1862  and  the  LL.B.  in  1866.  Having  entered  government 
service  he  became  presidency  magistrate  and  then  fourth  judge 
of  the  small  cause  court  at  Bombay  in  187 1,  first-cUss  sub-judge 
at  Poona  in  1873,  and  judge  of  the  Poona  small  cause  court  in 
1884,  after  which,  as  special  judge  under  the  Deccan  Agricul- 
turists' Relief  Act  from  1887,  he  came  into  close  contact  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  agrarian  classes.  In  1886  he  was  a  member  of 
the  finance  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  expenditure, 
both  imperial  and  provincial,  with  a  view  to  retrenchment.  This 
service  won  him  the  decoration  of  CLE.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  legislative  cofnndl  of  Bombay  in  1885,  and  occupied  that 
position  until  raised  to  the  high  court  in  1893.  Being  an 
energetic  social  reformer,  he  directed  his  efforts  against  infant 
marriages,  the  shaving  of  widows,  the  heavy  cost  of  marriages 
and  other  social  functions,  and  the  caste  restrictions  on  travelling 
abroad.  He  strenuously  advocated  widow  remarriage  and 
female  education.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  social  conference 
movement,  which  he  Supported  till  his  death.  In  the  political 
sphere  he  founded  the  Poona  Sarvajanik  Sabha,  throu^  which 
he  frequently  helped  the  government  with  sound  advice.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Indian  National  Con- 
gress. In  Bombay  University,  where  he  held  the  offices  of 
syndic  and  dean  in  arts,  he  cUsplayed  much  organizing  power 
and  great  intimacy  with  the  ne«b  of  the  student  class.  Him- 
self a  thorough  Mahratti  scholar,  he  encouraged  the  translation 
of  standard  English  works,  and  tried,  with  some  success,  to 
introduce  vernacular  languages  Into  the  university  curriculum. 
Though  reared  in  the  strictest  tenets  of  Hinduism,  his  deep 
religious  feeling  and  trained  intellect  craved  something  higher 
and  broader  than  he  could  find  in  the  traditional  forms  and 
orthodox  teaching  of  his  race.  The  same  spiritual  want  being 
felt  by  many  enlightened  Hindus,  he  joined  with  his  friends,  Dr 
Atmaram  Pandurang,  Bal  Mangesh  Wagle  and  Vaman  Abaji 
Modak,  in  founding  a  new  sect  in  Bombay  known  as  the  "  Par- 
thana  Samaj."  This  community  resembles,  in  all  essential 
points,  the  Brahma  Samaj  of  Bengal.  Its  principles  of  en- 
lightened theism  are  based  on  the  ancient  Vedas.  He  published 
^  In  the  British  Museum. 


books  on  Indian  economics  and  on  Mahratta  histofy.    He  died 
on  the  i6th  of  Jaiiuaiy  190X.   He  left  no  children,  but  his  widow 
continued  his  work  of  social  and  educational  reform  at  Poona. 
See  G.  A.  Mankar,  JusUu  M.  C.  Rtmade  (Bombay,  1902). 

RANAVALO  (Ranavalona)  m.  (1864-  ),  the  last  qoeen 
of  Madagascar,  bom  in  1864,  was  a  great-niece  of  Radanu  L 
Her  name  originally  was  Razifindrah^y,  but  on  socceedii^  to 
the  throne  of  Madagascar  after  the  death  of  Queen  Ra&avalo  n., 
on  the  14th  of  July  1883,  she  assumed  the  style  of  Ranavalo  in. 
Although  nominally  queen,  she  took  no  share  in  the  govenuneat, 
which  her  prime  minister,  Rainilaiarivony,  had  coairofied 
since  1864.  After  placing  her  on  the  throne,  be  married  her 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  Ranavalo  became  queen  just  after 
the  French  had  revived  their  daim  to  a  protectorate  over  the 
island.  The  Hova  government  refusing  to  admit  tbe  daim,  «v 
broke  out,  and  several  sharp  engagements  took  place.  Tbe 
French  bombarded  the  coast  towns,  but  were  unable  to  reach  the 
interior  of  the  island,  where  the  strength  of  tbe  Hova  lay.  In 
December  1885  a  treaty  was  oonduded  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  government  of  the  French  Republic  should  rcpfese&t 
Madagascar  in  all  foreign  relations,  but  that  in  internal  matten 
the  Hova  government  should  be  independent,  as  focmeziy. 
During  the  next  ten  yean  French  influence  was  quietly  rxtrndrd 
over  the  island,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  RainOaiarivony,  who 
pursued  an  anti-French  policy,  encouraging  En^ish  aad  Ameri- 
can planters  and  traders.  In  x8g4  differences  on  oommerdsl 
and  territorial  questions  arose  between  the  Hova  goverameai 
and  the  French,  which  terminated  in  war.  In  1895  a  weB- 
organized  expedition  was  despatched  from  France  to  sabjupie 
the  island.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  sympathised  with  Uk 
invaders,  and  even  the  Hova  themsdves  were  divided.  Al- 
though Ranavalo  endeavoured  to  arouse  a  martial  spirit  in  ha 
subjects,  the  French  advanced  on  the  capital  without  cncoonter- 
ing  any  effective  opposition.  On  the  30th  of  September  they 
captured  Antananarivo.  Rainilaiarivony  was  sent  into  exile, 
where  he  died  in  the  following  year;  but  Ranavalo  warsnflefcd 
to  remain  as  nominal  head  of  the  government,  under  a  strict 
French  protectorate.  In  August  1896,  to  avmd  conunerdal 
difficulties  with  foreign  powers,  the  island  was  declared  a  French 
colony;  but  no  change  was  made  in  the  internal  administiatiaB. 
Later  in  the  year,  however,  the  dvil  governor  was  replaced  by 
a  military  resident,  General  Gallieni.  A  formidable  insnnectioe 
broke  out,  which  GaUieni  suppressed,  executing  or  exiling  scvenl 
prominent  members  of  the  Hova  administratioa.  Finding  that 
the  court  had  been  a  centre  of  Intrigue,  he  abolisbed  the  sover- 
eignty by  proclamation  in  February  1897,  and  cxHed  Ranavab 
to  Reunion.  In  March  1899  she  was  removed  to  Algiets.  Her 
exile  there  was  relieved  by  occasional  visits  to  Paris. 

RANC  ARTHUR  (1831-1908),  French  politician  and  writer, 
was  bom  at  Poitiers  on  the  20th  of  December  1831,  and  was 
educated  for  the  law.  Implicated  in  a  i^t  against  Napofeon 
III.  in  1853,  he  was  acquitted,  but  shortly  afterwards  was  im- 
prisoned for  bdohging  to  a  secret  sodety;  for  his  share  in  and- 
imperialist  conspirades  in  1855  he  was  arrested  and  deported  to 
Algeria  without  a  trial.  The  anmesty  of  1859  permitted  faim  to 
return  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  drew  the  attention  of  tbe  poSoe 
to  his  presence  by  his  violent  articles.  During  the  SKge  d 
Paris  he  left  the  dty  in  a  balloon  and  joined  Gambetta,  for  whoo 
he  organized  a  system  of  spies  through  which  General  Trocka 
was  kept  informed  of  the  strength  and  disposition  of  tht 
Prussians  around  Paris.  He  was  elected  to  the  Natjoaal 
Assembly  in  February  2871,  but  resigned  rather  than  subscribe 
to  the  peace.  He  had  been  dected  mayor  of  tbe  Dinth  arrco- 
dissement  of  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  and  in  Marcb  was  scs: 
by  the  same  district  to  the  Commune,  from  which  be  resigned 
when  he  found  no  reconciliation  was  possible  between  the 
mayors  and  the  Commune.  In  July  he  becanae  a  member  ol 
the  munidpal  coundl  of  Paris,  and  in  1873  was  returned  to  the 
National  Assembly  for  the  department  of  the  RbAoe,  and  took 
his  place  on  the  extreme  Left.  A  month  after  his  dectioo  the 
governor  of  Paris  demanded  his  prosecution  for  bis  share  in  the 
Commune.    The  claim  bdng  granted  by  a  large  majority,  he 
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leaped  to  Bdgitim,  where  he  bmed  a  pamphlet  dffwidlng  his 
ction  during  the  Commune.  On  his  failure  to  appear  before 
le  court  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  remained  in  Belgium 
ntll  1879,  when  he  was  included  in  the  amnesty  piodaimed  by 
;r6vy.  During  his  exile  he  continued  his  active  collaboration 
Q  La  RipuUiquefranfaise.  In  1873  he  fought  a  duel  with  Paul 
e  Cassagnac,  and  -he  acted  as  second  to  Cltoenceau  more 
!ian  once.  He  energetically  defended  the  republic  against  the 
oulangist  agiUtion,  and  took  an  equally  courageous  part  in  the 
Dreyfus  affair.  In  the  Picquart-Henry  duel  he  was  second  to 
!olonel  Picquart.  He  succeeded  Cl^enceau  as  editor  of  the 
[wore,  in  which  Zola's  letter  "  J'accuse  "  had  appeared,  and 
as  president  of  the  Association  of  Republican  Journalists.  In 
903  he  became  senator  for  Corsica,  and  died  on  the  lotb  of 
.ugust  X908. 

In  addition  to  hit  purely  polstical  writings,  Arthur  Ranc  pobliahed 
olitical  noveU  of  the  Second  Empire,  Sous  Vompin  (1872)  and  Lt 
trnan  d'une  anupinlion  (1868). 

RANCi,  ARMARD  JRAN  LB  BOUTHILLIBR  DB  (x6a6- 
700),  founder  of  the  Tmppist  Cistercians.  He  was  bom  in 
'aris  of  a  noble  and  influential  family  of  Normandy;  hence, 
eing  destined  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  he  was  when  ten  years 
Id  commendatory  abbot  of  La  TVappe  and  two  other  abbeys, 
rior  of  two  priories,  and  canon  of  N6tre  Dame,  Paris.  At 
welve  he  published  a  translation  of  Anacreon.  He  went 
[irough  his  course  of  theological  studies  with  great  distinction, 
efeatlng  Bossuet  at  the  Baccalaureat  in  theology.  He  was 
rdained  in  1651,  and  embarked  on  the  ambitious  and  worldly 
areer  of  a  court  abb6  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  But  after  a 
!w  years  he  underwent  a  complete  change  of  Ufe,  and  in  1662 
e  retired  to  his  abbey  of  La  Trappe,  of  which  he  became 
egular  abbot  in  1664  and  introduced  an  austere  reform  (see 
"rappists).  The  best  known  episode  of  his  subsequent  life 
ras  the  "  Contestation  "  with  Mabillon  on  the  lawfulness  of 
looks  devoting  themselves  to  study,  which  De  Ranc£  denied. 
fe  resigned  his  abbacy  in  1695,  owing  to  declining  health,  and 
ied  in  1700. 

The  best  of  the  early  lives  it  that  of  P.  !e  Nain,  his  sub-prior 
[715) ;  the  most  recent  b  by  M.  Serrant,  L'Abbi  de  Rant4  et  Bossuet 
[903).  A  sufficient  sketch  is  given  by  Helyot,  HisUrire  des  ordres 
Higteux  (1718),  vi.  c-  I.  On  the  "  Contestation  "  on  Monastic 
tudies,  see  Maitland,  Dark  Ages,  (  x.  (E.  C.  B.) 

RANCH,  a  term  in  current  usage  among  the  English-speaking 
copies  for  a  large  farm,  particularly  one  for  cattle  or  horse- 
reeding.  The  word  came  into  use  in  this  application  in  the 
restem  states  of  North  America,  and  was  an  adaptation  of 
lie  Spanish-American  raneko,  herdsmen's  hpts;  in  Spanish  a 
athering  of  people  having  their  meals  in  common,  a  mess. 

RANCHI,  a  town  and  dbtrict  of  British  India,  in  the  Chota 
lagpur  division  of  BengaL  The  town,  which  is  situated  on 
be  Chota  Nagpur  plateau,  about  a  100  ft.  above  sea-level,  is 
he  headquaiters  of  both  the  division  and  the  district.  Pop. 
1901)  35,970.  It  is  an  important  centre  of  local  trade  and 
be  headquarters  of  the  German  Lutheran  mission.    There  are 

high  school  and  an  industrial  school,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
)und  here  a  residential  college  for  all  Bengal.  The  canton- 
lents,  formerly  called  Doranda,  accommodate  a  detachment 
f  native  infantry. 

The  DiSTUcr  0?  Ranchx,  formerly  called  Lohardaga  after 
lie  town  which  was  iu  headquarters,  has  an  area  of  7x28  sq..m. 
t  consists  of  two  uUelands,  of  which  the  higher  rises  to  about 
cx)o  ft.  The  whole  area  is  broken  by  hills  and  undulations, 
'hich  are  terraced  for  rice.  The  steep  slopes  are  covered 
ith  a  dense  forest,  where  wild  animals  still  abound,  but  no 
rofit  is  derived  from  the  timber.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
ubanarekhi  and  the  North  and  South  KoeL  In  1901  the 
opulation  was  1,187 ,9aSt  showing  an  increase  of  $-7%  in  the 
ecade.  Christians  form  10%  of  the  total.  The  district  was 
ffected  by  the  famine  of  1896-1897,  and  still  more  severely  by 
bat  of  X900.  Rice  is  everywhere  the  staple  crop,  with  some 
lillets  and  pulses.  Tea  cultivation  has  been  introduced,  but 
oes  not  flourish.    The  only  industry  on  a  large  scale  is  the 


manufacture  of  shellac.  Mjftdbalaas  are  also  exported.  Iron 
and  soapstone  are  worked  in  small  .quantities.  Hopes  of  pro- 
fitable gold-mining  in  the  quarts  veins  of  the  schist  formation 
have  proved  .abortive.  There  is  no  railway  in  the  district, 
thodgih  surveys  have  been  made  to  connect  with  the  Bengak- 
Nagpur  line. 

See  F.  B.  Brsdiey-Birt,  Chela  Nagpur  (1903). 

RARDt  a  Dutch  word  meaning  border,  edge,  used  in  South 
Africa  to  designate  a  low  rounded  range  of  hills;  specifically 
it  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Witwatersrand,  an  elevated  ridge 
in  the  southern  Transvaal,  forming  the  water-parting  between 
the  basins  of  the  Orange  and  Limpopo.  The  Rand  is  famous 
for  iu  gold-bearing  reefs  (see  G019),  and  the  word  is  often 
used  as  a  synonym  for  the  mining  industry  carried  on  over  a 
great  part  of  iU  area,  or  for  Johannesburg  {qje.),  the  dty  which 
that  industry  created. 

RANDALU  SAMUEL  JACKSON  (x8a8-x89o),  American 
politician,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
xotb  of  October  x8a8.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  in  the  Univeruty  Academy,  Philadelphia.  In  X858-X859 
he  was  a  Democratic  member  of  the  state  Senate.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  served  as  a  private  in  the  Union  army  for  ninety 
days  in  x86x,  and  two  years  kter  took  part  in  the  Gettysburg 
campaign  as  a  volunteer.  From  X863  until  his  death  he  was 
a  Democratic  representative  in  Congress.  During  the  session  of 
X874-X87S  he  first  gained  a  national  reputation  by  the  masterful 
manner  in  which  he  prevented  the  Republican  majority  from 
passing  the  Force  Bill  or  Federal  Election  law.  Under  his 
leadership  discipline  and  party  harmony  were  esUblished 
among  the  Democrau  for  the  first  time  after  the  Civil  War. 
He  was  speaker  of  the  House  from  December  X876  to  March 
x88x,  during  a  period  marked  by  rancorous  debates  oonceming 
the  disputed  Hayes-Tilden  presidential  dection.  With  the 
disappearance  of  the  Reconstructu>n  questions  and  the  emer- 
gence of  the  tariff  issue,  however,  his  influence  began  to  wane. 
As  the  leader  of  the  Protectionist  wing  of  the  party  he  was 
superseded  by  the  tariff  reform  advocates.  Such  as  John  G. 
Carlisle,  William  R.  Morrison,  and  Roger  Q.  Mills,  Carlisle 
defeating  him  for  the  speakership  fn  1883.  He  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  the  X3th  of  April  x89a 

RANDAN,  a  name  for  a  boat  rowed  by  three  persons,  stroke 
and  bow  using  a  single  oar  each  and  the  central  person  a  pair  of 
sculls.  The  word  is  of  unknown  origin,  and  can  hardly  be  con- 
nected with  a  slang  term  for  a  row  or  spree,  which  is  found  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  x8th  century  and  is  generaUy  taken 
as  a  variation  of  "  random,"  haphazard. 

RANDAZZO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  provmce  of  Catania,  at 
the  N.  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  43  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Catania  by  rail, 
and  a6  m.  direct.  Pop.  (190X)  xx,798.  It  has  considerable 
remains  of  architecture  of  the  X3th  and  X4th  centuries,  including 
three  Norman  churches  and  some  interesting  palaces.  The 
former  contain  some  fine  sculptures  and  goldsmith's  work 
(Mauceri  in  L'Arle,  X906,  X85).  It  is  the  nearest  town  to  the 
summit  of  Etna  (9  m.),  and  is  one  of  the  poinU  from  which  the 
ascent  may  be  made. 

RANDraS,  a  town  of  Denmark,  capital  of  the  omt  (county) 
of  its  name  in  Jutland,  on  the  Gudenaa  at  the  point  where  it 
begins  to  widen  into  Randers  Fjord,  an  inlet  of  the  Cattegat. 
Pop.  (x90x)  90,057.  The  town  is  xs  m.  from  the  open 
Cattegat  and  the  harbour  has  15  ft.  depth  on  the  bar.  The 
chief  exports  aro  butter  and  eggs;  the  chief  imports  sugar, 
petroleum,  coal  and  iron.  Two  railways  run  north  to  Aalborg, 
continuing  the  main  East  Jutland  line  from  the  south,  and  an 
eastward  branch  serves  Grenaa  and  Aebdtoft  on  the  coast. 
Though  a  pUce  of  considerable  antiquity— being  mentioned  in 
X0S6  as  the  meeting-pUce  of  insurgenU  against  Knud,  the  saint 
— Randers  has  few  remains  of  old  buildings  and  bears  the  stamp 
of  a  compact,  modem  manufacturing  town  that  owes  its  im- 
portance to  its  distilleries,  manufactories  of  gloves,  railway 
carriages,  &c.  St  Marten's  church  dates  from  the  X4th  century, 
but  was  frequently  altered  and  enlarged  down  to  X870.  It  has 
good  woodwork  of  the  X7th  century.  The  hif^  sdiool  is  housed 
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In  a  medieval  monastery,  which  was  restored  in  1894-^. 
There  is  a  statue  to  Steen  S.  BUcher  (z 783-1848),  the  national 
poet  and  novelist  of  Jutland. 

Randers  is  best  known  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Count  Gerhard  by  Niels  EbbesSn  in  1340.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  had  six  churches  and  four  monastic  establishments,  the 
oldest  a  Benedictine  nunnery  (1x70).  The  Grey  Friars'  building 
was  turned  into  a  castle  (Dronningboig^  after  the  Reformation;  j 
its  church  was  burned  down  in  1698. 

RANDOLPH,  EDMUND  [JENNINGS]  (z7S3-x8u)»  American 
statesman,  was  bom  on  the  zoth  of  August  1753,  at  Tazewell 
Hall,  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  the  family  seat  of  hU  grandfather. 
Sir  John  Randolph  (1693-1737),  and  his  father,  John  Randolph 
(1727-84),  who  QDlc  his  uncle  Peyton  Randolph)  were  king's 
attorneys  for  Virginia.  Edmund  graduated  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mazy,  and  studied  law  with  his  father,  who  felt 
bound  by  his  oath  to  the  king  and  went  to  England  in  Z775. 
In  August-October  Z775  Edmund  was  aide-de<amp  to  General 
Washington.  In  Z776  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention, and  was  on  its  committee  to  draft  a  constitution.  In 
the  same  year  he  became  the  first  attorney-general  of  the  state 
(serving  until  Z786).  He  served  in  the  Continental  Cozii^ress  in 
1779  a|id  again  in  1780-82.  He  had  a  large  private'practice, 
including  much  legal  business  for  General  Washington.  In  Z786 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  "  Annapolis  convention,"  and  in  z  787-88 
was  governor  of  Virgiziia.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  Z787,  add  on  the  a9th  of  May  presented 
the  "  Virginia  plan"  (sometimes  called  the"  Randolph  plan" ).' 
In  the  Convention  Randolph  advocated  a  strongly  centralised 
government,  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  a 
plural  executive,  suggesting  that  there  should  be  three  executives 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  refused  to  sign  the  con- 
stitution because  too  much  power  over  commerce  was  granted 
to  a  mere  majority  in  Congress,  and  because  no  provision  was 
made  for  a  second  convention  to  act  after  the  present  instrument 
had  been  referred  to  the. states.  In  October  Z787  he  published 
an  attack  on  the  Constitution;  but  in  the  Virginia  convention 
be  urged  its  ratification,  arguing  that  it  was  too  late  to  attempt 
to  amend  it  without  endangering  the  Union,  and  thinking  that 
Virginia's  assent  would  be  that  of  the  necessary  ninth  .state.  In 
Z788  he  refused  re-election  as  governor,  and  entered  the  House 
of  Delegates  to  work  on  the  revision  and  codification  of  the  state 
laws  (published  in  Z794).  In  September  Z789  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Washington  first  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States.  He  worked  for  a  revision  of  Ellsworth's  judiciary  act 
of  Z789,  and  especially  to  relieve  justices  of  the  suprezne  court 

*  The  plan  was  not  drafted  by  Randolph,  but  he  presented  it 
because  ne  was  governor.  1 1  called  for  a  legislature  of  two  branches, 
one  chosen  by  the  people  and  based  on  free  population  (or  on  wealth) 
and  the  other  chosen  by  the  first  out  of  candidates  nominated  by  the 
state  legislatures;  a  majority  vote  only  was  required  in  each  house; 
and  Congress  was  to  have  a  negative  on  such  state  legislation  as 
seemed  to  the  Coneress  to  contravene  the  articles  of  the  Union. 
There  was  to  be,  under  this  plan,  an  executive  chosen  by  the  national 
legislature,  to  be  ineligible  for  a  second  term,  to  have  general 
authority  to  execute  the  national  laws  and  to  have  the  executive 
rights  vested  in  Congress  by  the  Omf ederation  j  and  the  executive 
with  a  convenient  number  of  the  national  judicury  wastocompose 
a  Council  of  Revision,  with  a  veto  power  on  acts  of  the  national 
legislature  and  on  the  national  legislature's  vetoes  of  acts  of  sUte 
legislatures— but  the  national  legislature  might  pass  bills  (or  vetoes 
oistate  legislation)  over  the  action  of  the  Counal  of  Revision.  The 
plan  provided  for  a  Federal  iiididanr,  the  judges  to  be  appcnnted  by 
the  national  legislature,  to  hold  ofiSce  during  good  behaviour,  and 
to  have  jurisdiction  over  cases  in  admiralty  and  cases  in  which 
fordgners  or  citizens  of  different  states  were  parties.  The  Viiginia 
plan  was  opposed  by  the  smaller  states,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  which  demanded  equal  representation  in 
the  lesislature.  It  was  too  radically  different  from'  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  A  draft  of  a  constitution  in  Randolph's  handwriting, 
discovered  in  1887,  seems  to  have  been  the  report  (6th  August)  of 
a  Committee  of  Detail  of  five  members  Qchn  Rutledge,  Edmund 
Randolph.  Nathaniel  Gorham,  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  James  Wilson). 
It  is  reproduced  in  facsimile  in  W.  M.  Meigs's  TTie  Growth  of  Ike 
ConsHtuiton  (Philadelphia.  1900).  Conway,  who  discovered  it, 
exaggerated  its  importance  and  thought  it  had  been  drawn  by 
Ranoolph  alone  and  before  the  Convention. 


of  the  duties  of  circuit  judges,  and  advocated  a  Fedexal  code; 
in  Z79Z  he  considered  HatziOton's  scheme  for  a  nadooal  bank 
unconstitutional;  and  in  t79>-93>  in  the  case  Ckiulm  t. 
Georgia  before  the  sapreme  court,  argued  that  a  state  might  be 
sued  by  a  dtixen  of  another  state.  On  the  and  of  January  1794 
he  succeeded  Thomas  Jefferson  as  secretary  of  state.  In  17^5 
he  wrote  thirteen  letters  (signed  "  Cennamcm^' )  dcleoding  the 
President  in  his  attack  on  the  American  Jacobin  or  dcmocntk 
societies.  He  was  the  ozily  cabinet  member  who  opposed  the 
ratification  of  the  Jay  treaty  (his  letters  to  the  President  on  the 
subject  are  reprinted  in  The  American  Hislarieat  Renew,  vd. 
xii.  pp.  s87'-599)>  ^nd  before  it  was  ratified  the  delicate  task  <tf 
keepizxg  up  friendly  diplomatic  relations  with  France  fell  tft 
him.  Home  despatches  of  the  French  minister,  Joseph  Fanchet, 
intercepted  by  a  British  man-of-war  and  sent  to  the  British 
minister  to  the  United  States,  accused  Randolph  of  asking  for 
money  from  France  to  izifluence  the  administration  against  Great 
Britain.  Although  this  charge  was  demonstrably  false,  Ran- 
dolph when  coflironted  with  it  imznediatdy  resigned,  and 
subsequently  secured  a  retractation  from  Fandiet;  be  published 
A  Yindicatum  of  Mr  RanddpVt  RetigmaHou  (i79S)  *3id 
Political  Truth,  or  Animadversions  am  the  Past  end  Prtsemt  Suu 
of  Public  Affairs  (Z796).  He  was  held  peznonally  sespoosibk 
for  the  loss  of  a  large  sum  of  znoney  during  his  ailminiOfation  d 
the  state  departznent,  and  after  yean  of  litigatioii  was  judged  by 
an  arbitrator  to  be  Indebted  to  tjie  government  for  aaoie  thaa 
$49,000,  which  he  paid  at  great  sacrifice  to  himself.  He  ic- 
moved  to  Richmond  in  Z803,  and  during  his  last  years  was  a 
leader  of  the  Virginia  bar;  in  Z807  he  was  one  of  Aaron  Banr^ 
counsel  He  died  st  Carter  Hall,  Millwood,  daike  county, 
Virginia,  on  the  zath  of  September  18x3. 

Moncure  D.  Conway,  In  hb  Omilted  Chapters  ef  Bulary  OadetU 
in  the  Life  and  Papers  of  Edmund  Ramdolpk  (New  York.  1888;  »d 
cd.,  Z889),  greatly  exaggerates  Randolph's  work  in  the  CofutitmMaal 
Convention ;  the  commoner  view  underrates  him  and  makes  hiB  a 
"  hair-splitter,"  and  a  man  of  no  decision  of  character. 

RAKDOIfH.  JOHN  (Z773-Z833),  of  Roeaoke,  Aznczicss 
statesmazL  He  was  a  member  of  an  in^uentlal  and  wcahky 
Virginian  family,  and  was  the  third  and  yooncest  son  of  Job 
Randolph  of  Cawsons,  Chesterfield  county,  vhcte  he  was  boca 
on  the  2nd  of  June  X773.  He  was  a  descendant  of  John  Roife 
and  his  wife  Pocahontas.  His  father  having  died  in  1775,  fas 
eariy  years  were  passed  under  the  care  of  his  mother  and  ks 
stepfather,  Mr  St  George  Tucker,  from  whom,  bowe\-cr,  he 
eventually  became  estranged,  as  he  did  from  alinost  every  one 
with  whom  he  was  intimately  atioriatcd.  He  attended  a 
school  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  and  for  a  short  tiiae  studied 
at  Princeton  and  at  Columbia;  but,  although  vdl  r»d  a 
modem  works  bearizig  on  politics  and  philowphy,  his  o«s 
statement,  "  I  am  an  ignorant  tnan,  sir,"  was  in  other  respects 
not  inaccurate.  Both  his  religious  and  his  political  views  were 
radical  and  extreme.  At  an  early  period  he  iml»bed  dcfidcal 
opinions,  which  he  promulgated  with  eagerness.  He  was  aha, 
though  a  zziere  boy  when  the  new  Federal  covcnuacut  was 
organized  in  Z789,  strongly  opposed  to  the  new  CoestitataaB 
of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  assist  in  assetting  the  right 
of  resistance  to  natiozial  laws,  and  to  withstaiMl  the  **  enooach- 
meats  of  the  administration  upon  the  indisputable  li^ts  "  «f 
Virgiziia,  he  was  in  Z799  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  aatioeai 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  with 
the  exception  of  two  tenzis  (z8z3-z5  and  x8z7-t9)f  until  18^ 
and  again  in  1827-39.  After  the  accession  of  Jeffersaa  to  the 
presidency  in  z8oz,  Randolph  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  as  such  was  naturally  the 
leader  of  the  Republican  majority  in  the  House.  He  took  is 
active  part. in  agiuting  for  the  reform  of  the  judiciary,  awl  is 
1804  moved  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Samud  ChaK  (f.tj. 
acting  as  the  leader  of  prosecution  in  the  trial  before  the  Senate. 
Though  an  avowed  Republican,  he  was  far  from  bang  vA- 
servient  to  his  party,  and  for  several  years  after  1805  led  s 
small  faction,  called  "  (2uids,"  which  sharply  criticiaed  Jefiosoa 
and  attempted  to  prevent  the  selection  of  Midfaoa  as  tk 
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presidential  candidate  of  his  party.  In  March  1807  he  lost 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Pos- 
lessing  considerable  wit,  great  readiness,  and  a  showy  if  some- 
what bombastic  eloquence,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  risen 
to  high  influence  but  for  hii  strong  vein  of  eccentricity  and  his 
bitter  and  ungovernable  temper.  The  championship  of  state's 
righu  was  carried  by  him  to  an  ezfreme  utterly  quhcotic,  inas- 
much as  he  not  only  swfrtfd  the  constitutional  right  of  Virpnia 
to  interpose  her  protest  against  the  usurpation  of  power  at 
(Vashington,  but  claimed  that  the  protest  should  be  supported 
by  force.  From  December  1825  to  March  1827  he  served  in 
the  United  States. Senate,  and  in  April  z8a6  he  was  fosced  to 
Eight  a  duel  with  Henry  Clay,  on  account  of  his  violent  abuse 
of  that  statesman  in  the  course  of  a  debate.  In  1830  he  was 
sent  by  President  Jackson  on  a  special  mission  to  Russia,  but 
remained  in  St  Petersburg  only  ten  days,  then  spent  almost 
a  year  in  England,  and  on  his  return  in  October  1831  drew 
131,407  from  the  United  States  Treasury  for  hb  services.  He 
died  of  consumption  at  Philadelphia  on  the  34th  of  June  1833. 
Though  his  political  life  was  full  of  inconsistcncies~-he  was  even 
capable  of  advocating  the  passage  of  a  bill  on  one  day  and  of 
apposing  the  passage  of  the  same  bill  on  the  next— he  generally 
idhered  to  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  Republican  party 
in  its  earliest  years,  and  throughout  his  later  career,  in  numerous 
ipeeches,  he  laboured  to  bring  about  the  identification  of  slavery 
mth  the  theory  of  states'  rights.  In  this  he  was  the  natural 
precursor  of  CalhouiL  His  last  will  was  disputed  in  the  law 
courts,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  that  in  the  later  years 
>f  his  life  he  was  not  of  sane  mind.  He  was  always  in  theory 
apposed  to  slavery,  and  by  the  will  which  was  accepted  by  the 
rourts,  freed  his  own  slaves. 

The  best  bioeraphy  is  that  by  Henry  Adams,  Joht  Ramdolpk 
(Boston,  188a}.  in  the  "  American  Statesmen  Series.'*  There  b  abo 
i  biography,  which,  however,  contains  many  inaccuracies,  by  Hugh 
A.  Garland  (a  vob.,  New  York,  1851). 

RANDOLPH,  PEYTON  (r72i-i775),  American  politician, 
iras  bom  at  Tazewell  Hall,  Wiib'amsburg,  Virginia,  in  1721,  a 
ion  of  Sir  John  Randolph  (1693-1737),  the  king's  attorney  for 
Virginia.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
itudied  law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  and  in  1748  was 
ippointed  the  king's  attorney  for  Virginia.'  Randolph  wrote 
the  address  of  remonstrance  to  the  king  in  behalf  of  the  Bur- 
gesses agoikist  the  suggested  stamp  duties  in  1764.  Hb  p6Iicy 
iras  conservative  and  moderate,  and  in  May  1765  he  opposed 
Patrick  Henry's  radical  "  Stamp  Act  Resolutions."  In  1766 
tie  resigned  as  king's  attorney  and  was  succeeded  by  hb  brother 
fohn  (1727-1784).  In  1769  he  acted  as  moderator  of  the 
privately  convened  assembly  which  entered  into  the  non- 
Importation  agreement,  and  in  May  1773  he  became  chairman 
>f  the  first  Virginia  intercolonial  committee  of  correspondence. 
He  presided  over  the  provincial  convention  of  August  1774, 
md  was  a  member  of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  of  which 
lie  was  president  from  the  5th  of  September  to  the  aadd  of 
October  1774.  He  was  re-elected  to  Congress  in  March  r775, 
ind  on  the  xoth  of  May  was  again  chosen  to  preside,  but  on 
the  a4th  he  left  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Williamsburg  of  the 
\^irginia  Burgesses.  He  then  returned  to  Congress,  of  which 
fohn  Hancock  had  meanwhile  been  made  president.  Randolph 
jied  of  apoplexy  in  Phibdelphia  on  the  22nd  of  October  1775. 
He  was  provincial  grand-master  of  the  Biasons  of  Virginia, 
ind  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Washington. 

RANDOLPH,  THOMAS  (i  523-1 59o)»  Englbh  diplomatist,  son 
>f  Avery  Randolph,  a  Kentish  gentleman,  was  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  1549  became  principal  of  Pem- 
l>roke  College,  Oxford,  then  known  as  Broadgates  HalL   During 

*  In  1754  the  Burgesses  sent  him  to  London  to  aigue  against 
the  governor's  demand  for  a  fee  of  one  pistole  on  every  bnd  patent ; 
Ills  plea  was  successful,  but  the  governor  superseded  htm  with  George 
Wythe,  who  resigned  in  Randolph's  favour  upon  his  return  from 
Engbnd.  The  Burgesses  voted  Randolph  £2500  with  the  grant  of 
£20.000  to  Governor  Dinwiddie  for  Indbn  warfare:  the  governor 
would  not  approve  thb  appropriation,  however,  until  Randolph 
ipologised  for  leaving  hb  office  without  the  governor's  permissioii. 


the  leign  of  Maxy,  Randolph,  who  was  a  zealous  Protestant, 
sought  refuge  in  Paxb,  where  he  cultivated  the  society  of 
scholars.  Returning  to  England  after  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, he  was  soon  employed  as  a  confidential  diplomatic  agent 
of  the  Englbh  queen  in  Scotland.  Here  he  succeeded  in  gaming 
the  confidence  fA  the  Protestant  party,  with  whom  he  became 
a  person  of  great  influence.  Randolph's  despatches  from 
Scotland  between  1560  and  1585  supply  important  materiab 
for  the  hbtory  of  the  i^tical  intrigues  of  that  period. 
Randolph,  who  had  hitherto  remained  osunsibly  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  exerted  hb  influence  on 
instructions  from  Elizabeth  to  prevent  Mary's  marriage  with 
Damley;  but  in  1566  he  was  driven  from  Scotland  on  the 
charge  of  having  fomented  Murra/s  rebellion,  and  he  then 
obtained  government  employtaent  of  secondary  importance  in 
England.  In  1568  he  undertook  A  missioo  to  Russia  which 
resulted  in  the  concession  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  tf  certain 
privileges  to  English  merchanU;  and  in  1570  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  where,  after  the  murder  of  the  regent  Murray  in 
January  of  that  year,  he  "succeeded,"  wys  Andrew  Lang, 
"  in  making  civil  war  inevitable;  he  himself  was  in  high  spirits, 
as  always  when  mischief  was  m  hand."  After  carrying  through 
certain  diplomatic  business  in  France  in  iS73  and  1576,  Ran- 
dolph  returned  in  January  1581  to  Scotland,  where  the  earl  of 
Morton,  the  regent,  had  been  arrested  %  few  days  previously. 
Randolph,  acting  on  Elizabeth's  instructions,  intrigued  with 
Angus  and  the  Douglases  in  favour  of  a  plot  to  seize  the  person 
of  the  young  King  James,  and  to  save  Morton  by  laying  violent 
hands  on  the  eari  of  Lennox.  Douglas  of  Whittingham,  who 
was  emfdoyed  in  the  intrigue,  on  bdng  arrested  made  revela- 
tions which  imperilled  Randolph,  and  the  btter  prudently 
withdrew  to  Berwick  before  the  execution  of  Morton  in  June 
1 581.  In  1585,  when  he  next  visited  Scotland,  he  was  more 
successful,  being  instrumental  In  arranging  a  treaty  between 
England  and  Sa>tland.  For  the  next  four  years  he  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  England,  and  he  died  in  London  in 
June  1590.  Randolph  married,  in  1571,  Anne,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Wahlngham.  He  Was  a  personal  friend  of  George 
Buchanan,  in  whose  History  ofScoUmud  he  took  a  lively  interest, 
and  he  has  been  credited,  though  on  doubtful  evidence,  with 
the  authorship  of  a  Life  of  the  hbtorian  in  Latin. 

See  J.  A.  Froude,  History  of  England  (12  vols.,  London,  1881): 
Andrew  Lang,  History  ofScoUand^  vol.  ii.  (4  vols.,  London,  1902-7); 
Calendar  of  StaU  Papers  rdating  to  Scotland  (1509-1603).  edited  by 
M.  J.  Thorpe  (2  vols.);  Calendar  of  State  Pafirs,  Foreign  Series  of 
the  Keigm  of  EJieabeth;  Anthony  &  Wood,  Atkenae  Oxonienses  and 
FasH,  edited  by  P.  Bliss  (4  vols.,  London,  1813-20). 

RANDOLPH,  THOMAS  (1605-1635),  Englbh  poet  and 
dramatbt,  was  bom  near  Daventry  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
was  baptized  on  the  15th  of  June  1605.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  took 
hb  B.A.  degree  in  1628,  proceeded  M.A.  in  1632  and  became 
a  major  fellow  of  hb  college  in  the  same  year.  He  soon  gave 
promise  as  a  writer  of  comedy.  Ben  Jonson,  not  an  easily 
satbfied  critic,  adopted  him  as  one  of  hb  "sons."  He 
addressed  three  poems  to  Jonson,  one  on  the  occasion  of  hb 
formal  "  adoption,"  another  on  the  failure  of  The  Nap  Inn^ 
and  the  third  an  eclogue,  describing  hb  own  studies  at 
Cambridge.  He  lived  with  hb  father  at  Little  Houghton  in 
Northamptonshhre  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  with  William 
Stafi^ord  of  Blatherwick,  at  whose  house  he  died  before  com- 
pleting hb«  thirtieth  year.  He  was  buried  lA  Bbtherwick 
church  on  the  X7th  of  March  1634-35,  and  hb  epiUph  was 
written  by  Peter  Hausted,  the  author  of  Ths  Bival  Friends, 

Randolph's  repuUtion  as  a  wit  b  attested  by  the  verses 
addressed  to  him  by  hb  contemporaries  and  by  the  stories 
attached  to  hb  name.  Hb  earliest  printed  work  b  Aristippus, 
Or,  The  Joriatt  Philosopher.  Presented  in  a  privaU  shew. 
To  which  is  added.  The  Conceited  Pedlar  (1630).  It  b  a  gay 
interlude  burlesquing  a  lecture  in  philosophy,  the  whole  piece 
being  an  argument  to  support  the  claims  of  sack  against  small 
beer.  The  Conceited  Pedlar  b  an  amusing  monologue  delivered 
by  the  pedlar,  who  defines  himself  as  an  "  indioiduum  vaptm^ 
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or  the  ^mum  mobile  of  tradesmen,  a  walking-bune  or  movable 
exchange,  a  Sooatical  citizen  of  the  vast  universe,  or  a  peri- 
patetical  journeyman,  that,  like  another  Atlas,  carries  his 
heavenly  shop  on's  shoulders."  He  then  proceeds  to  display 
his  wares  with  a  running  satirical  comment.  The  Jealous 
Lovers  was  presented  by  the  students  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  before  the  king  and  queen  in  1632.  •  The  Muse's 
Looking-dass  is  hardly  a  drama.  Rosdus  presents  the 
extremes  of  virtue  and  vice  in  pairs,  and  last  of  all  the  "  golden 
mediocrity "  who  announces  herself  as  the  mother  of  all  the 
virtues.  Amyntas,  or  The  Impossible  Dowry,  a  pastoral  printed 
in  1638,  with  a  number  of  miscellaneous  Latin  and  English 
poems,  completes  the  list  of  Randolph's  authenticated  work. 
Hey  for  Honesty,  down  with  Knavery,  k  comedy,  is  doubtfully 
1  to  him. 


His  wo^  were  edited  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt  in  1875. 

RANDOM  (older  forms  randoti,  randoun;  from  the  French, 
cf.  randir,  to  run  quickly,  impetuously;  generally  taken  to 
be  of  Teutonic  origin  and  connected  with  Ger.  Rand,  edge, 
brim,  the  idea  being  possibly  of  a  brimming  river),  an  adjective 
originally   meaning   impetuous,   hasty,   hence   done   without 
purpose  or  aim,  haphazard.    The  term  ** random  work"  is 
used,  in  architecture,  by  the  rag-stone  masons,  for  stones 
fitted  together  at  random  without  any  attempt  at  laying  them 
in  courses.    "  Random  coursed  work "  is  a  like 
term  appb'ed  to  work  coursed  in  horizontal  beds,     I 
but  the  stones  are  of  varying  height,  and  fitted     | 
to  one  another  (see  Masonky). 

RAMELAQH,  formerly  a  popular  resort  by  the  Thame?  in 
Chelsea,  London,  England.  About  1690  the  land  lying  cru^i 
of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  bordering  the  river  about  thi'  poinL 
where  Chelsea  Bridge  now  stands,  was  acquired  by  Richard. 
Viscount  Ranelagh,  later  earl  of  Ranelagh  4d.  1711).  He 
built  a  mansion  and  laid  out  fine  gardens,  which,  in  1743, 
were  thrown  open  as  a  proprietary  place  of  entertain  mct^L 
A  building  called  the  Rotunda  was  erected  for  concerts,  and 
the  gardens  quickly  became  a  favourite  resort  of  fashionable 
society.  Balls  and  masquerades,  exhibitions  of  firrworls, 
regattas  and  many  other  forms  of  amusement  were  prtn  id cd; 
but  by  the  dose  of  the  z8tli  century  Ranelagh  was  ces'^lng  to 
attract  the  public,  and  in  1803  the  Rotunda  was  dosed.  The 
buOdings  were  removed,  and  the  grounds  became  the  property 
of  Chekea  HospitaL  They  are  still  induded  in  the  plca^ani 
gardens  belonging  to  that  foundation,  but  no  traces  of  tKc 
popular  Ranela^  are  preserved.  There  is,  however,  a 
fashionable  modem  dub  of  the  same  name. 

See  Warwick  Wroth,  London  Pleasure  Gardens  of  Ike  EiihUenih 
Century  (London,  1896). 

RANOB-FINDBR,  Tkizmeter  or  Position-FXndek  fFr 
lUimitre',  Ger.  Dislantmesser;  It  Telemetro;  Russ.  Daliumkr, 
Span.  Telimetro;  in  the  United  States  the  word  tdemcicr  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  stadia  used  in  connexion  with  iht 
tacheometer),  an  instrument,  of  which  many  varieties  Kwc 
been  invented,  for  assisting  the  gunner  and  the  infantry  soldi  tr 
in  determining  the  distance  or  "range"*  to  their  obi'^^rk^. 
Nearly  all  range-finders  may  be  described  as  instrumenu 
which  automatically  solve  a  triangle.  Usually  it  is  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  the  length  of  the  base  of  which  is  known,  and 
one  of  the  sides  is  the  range  it  is  desired  to  find.  They  are, 
in  fact,  goniometers,  but  the  angle  which  they  measure,  whether 
it  may  be  at  the  end  of  the  measured  base,  or  that  subtended 
by  it,  is  usually  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  angle  in  terms 
of  the  measured  base.  Thus  the  range  is  recorded  directly 
in  metres  or  yards  without  calculation.    It  is  proposed  here 

*  The  word  "  ranse,**  from  O.Fr.  raiife,  from  rangeft  to  place  in  a 
row  or  rank  (rang  being  a  variant  of  ranc^  whence  Eng.  ''  rank  "); 
meant  properiy  a  row  or  line  of  objects,  as  still  in  ^*  mountain- 
range  '*;  the  secondary  meanings  of  an  area  or  space  of  ground, 
sphere  of  action,  compass,  extent,  distance,  are  derived  from  the 
vierb  "  to  range,  to  stretch  out  in  a  line,  to  extend,  to  move  about 
over  a  i^ven  area. 


to  describe  prindpally  the  range-finding  instruments  in  the 
British  services  (i)  as  used  in  the  fleet;  (2)  by  the  army  in 
the  fidd;  (3)  in  harbour  defence;  and  (4)  to  i^^cr  briefly  to 
range-finders,  not  under  these  heads,  of  English  and  foreign 
design. 

I.  The  necessity  for  a  range-finder  afloat  caused  the  British 
Adnuralty  In  1891  to  issue  an  advertisement  in  the  press 
Inviting  inventors  to  produce  ah  instrument  which  wooJd, 
amongst  other  conditions,  record  ranges  with  an  accuracy  of 
within  3%  at  3000  yds.  The  resulting  competition  was  de- 
dared  in  favour  of  a  range-finder  which  is  the  joint  inveoiioo 
of  Professor  Bart  of  the  Glasgow  University  and  Professor 
Stroud  of  the  Yorkshire  College. 

The  naval  range-finder  connits  of  a  tube*  which  contains  tvo 
telescopes.  It  is  carried  on  a  frame  by  bearings,  in  which  the  tobe 
is  free  to  revolve  about  its  longer  axis.  To  the  frame  •-  -f^g 
is  attached  a  weight  capable  of  movement  within  a  tank,  stamm^ 
This  Wright  balances  the  rsnge-finder  and  frame  opoa 
knife<xlges.  By  means  ol^  the  handle  00  the  left  of  the 
instrument  and  an  altitude  worm  beneath  it,  the  mockse  ci 
the  tube  b  governed,  and  the  line  of  «ght  is  directed  <m 
the  objective.  By  partially  filling  the  tank  with  water,  the 
swinging  of  the  weight  in  a  seaway  can  be  checked.  The  frame  m 
supported  on  a  pedestal  and  can  rotate  in  azmiuth  upon  it  (fig.  1). 


cE=] 


Fig.  I.— Barr  and  Stroud 

A  rubber  guard  is  fitted  round  the  eye-pieoes.  Its  fmsctioM  sr  le 
guide  the  eyes  of  the  observer  into  the  correct  nosition,  and  to 
protect  them  from  side  light  and  the  distressing  enect  of  wisd.  It 
also  guards  the  forehead  against  the  jar  occasioaed  by  firing  hexrj 
guns.  The  upper  portion  of  the  field  piesented  to  the  left  eye  » 
used  as  a  finder,  the  lower  portion  is  occupied  by  the  scale  npoa 
which  the  ranges  are  engraved.  The  finder  is  a  low-power  tdearofie 
of  large  field,  to  the  centre  of  which  the  objective  is  brought.  ^Va 
the  telescope  is  thus  correctly  aligned,  the  objective  wSl  be  kcs 
with  the  nght  eye  largely  magnified,  but  as  two  pastal  imsfB 
separated  by  a  thm  black  horiaontal  line.  When  cotncideace  of  the 
images  b  enected  by  means  of  the  working  head,  the  range  caa  be 


*  The  length  of  tube  varies  from  3  ft.  in  the  smaller  to  9  ft.  ia  ckt 
laifer  instrumenu 
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.read  off  ogaiittt  a  poinCer  f rom  the  tcale  nen  with  the  left  eye.   For  I 
night  use,  means  are  provided  for  illuminating  the  scale.   The  range 
toltghts  mav  be  ascertained  by  the  use  of  the  astigmatiser.  an  optical 
device  by  which  a  point  of  liEht  b  drawn  out  into  a  vertical  streak.  I 
A  beam  of  light  from  the  objective  falls  oa  each  reflector  (fig.  a). 


or  on  different  parts  ct  the  same  6bf  ective,  and  thus  inaccuracy  in  the 
recorded  range  must  result.  The  instruments  are  expected  to  g^e  an 
accuracy  01   less  than 


miasm     I 


tance^    t^    for    usual 

"TT       ■  ipr.      artillery    ranges,   it   ia 

^^^^— °--— — -r^l  •■►desirable     to     use     a 

T   u  I  ^1  I'^^^douMe  base  (100  yds. 

MfiMMSMM    o^mtou  KhKMiQ.  length),    in    which 


accuracy         

3  %  at  3O0O  yds.    For 
ranges  over   that  dia* 
tance^    i«.    for    us    ' 
artillery    ranges,   it 
desirable     to 


Fio.  2.— Barr  and  Stroud. 


and  passing  through  the  object-glasaes,  each  is  received  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  pnsms  about  the  centre  of  the  tube,  and  reflected  through 
the  right  eye-piece.  Two  partial  images  are  thus  seen.  The  images 
could  oe  united  by  the  rotation  of  one  of  the  reflectors,  but  owing 
to  the  small  base  used  the  necessary  movement  would  be  soextremely 
small  that  it  would  be  .practicaliy  impossible  to  measure  it.  The 
difliculty  has  been  surmounted  by  utilizing  fixed  reflectors  and  effect- 
ing coincidence  by  means  of  a  prism  of  small  angle.  The  deflecting 
pnsm  ia  situated  in  the  line  of  the  beam  of  Ikht  from  the  reflector 
at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  tube.  Itt  multiplying  action  is  of 
great  delicacy.  The  angle  available  for  subdivision,  to  measure 
ranges  between  infinity  and  250  yds.,  is  only  one-third  of  a  degree. 
In  a  travel  of  6  in.  the  prism  renders  accurate  measurements  possible 
within  the  required  limits.  To  bring  images  of  distant  objectives 
into  coincidence,  the  prism  must  be  mov^  towards  the  eye-piece, 
and  for  near  objectives  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  range  scale 
is  attached  to  the  prism.  A  consequent  advantage  is  that  the 
accuracy  of  the  instrument  is  not  affected  by  back  lash  arising  from 
wear,  or  irre^Iarity  in  the  actuating  mechanism.  When  once 
insuUed.  the  instrument  is  always  ready  for  use.  Should  adjust- 
ment be  required  it  is  readily  and  easily  applied.  It  is  not  within 
the  sphere  of  this  artkle  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  adjusting 
mechanism.  For  further  particulars  the  reader  b  referred  to  the 
Proceedings  of  Ike  InstituHon  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  ^th  January 
z896«  The  working  of  the  range-finder  is  so  simple  that  its  use  is 
quickly  learnt  by  any  man  who  can  read,  and  with  little  instruction 
and  practice  he  can  "  take  a  range  "  in  8  to  12  seconds.  Beskles 
its  principal  purpose,  in  connexion  with  gunnery,  there'  are  minor 
uses  in  navi|[ation  and  nautKal  surveyi^  to  whkn  the  range>finder 
can  be  applied. 

With  the  high  speeds  of  modem  war-vessds,  guns  and  their 
objective  approach  each  other  so  quickly  that  unless  ranges  can 
be  communicated  from  the  instrument  to  the  guns  with  rapklity 
and  accuracy  the  range-finder  b  deprived  of  much  of  its  value. 
In  connexion  with  the  naval  range-finder  an  apparatus  b  provided, 
whkh  though  not  part  of  the  range-finder  is  sufficiently  important . 
to  claim  passing  notice.  The  apparatus  connsts  of  a  transmitting 
and  a  receiving  instrument  of  clockwork  mechanbm  electrically 
controlled.  In  appearance  they  resemble  the  ordinary  engine-room 
telegraph,  on  the  dbls  of  which  ranges  take  the  place  m  orders. 
The  transmitter  can  communicate  with  a  number  of  receiving 
instruments,  disposed  as  required  in  different  parts  of  the  ship. 

2.  Before  the  introduetion  of  the  Marindin  range-finder 
described  below,  the  British  army  in  the  field  used  the  *'  meko- 
meter."  The  Instruments  used  by  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
are  smaller  and  lighter  than  those  of  the  artillery  pattern, 
but  the  principle  involved  b  identicaL 

The  mekometer  is  practically  a  box  sextant.  Two  instrumenu 
are  used  simultaneously  at  the  ends  of  a  base  of  fixed  length.  One 
sextant,  called  the  right-ansle  instrument,  b  fitted  with  index  and 
horizon  glasses  permanently  inclined  at  45*.  It  consequently 
measures  a  right  angle  In  the  other  sextant,  called  the  reading 
instrument,  a  graduated  drum  takes  the  pbce  of  the  usual  index 
arm  and  scale.  The  drum  is  graduated  q>irally  with  a  scale  of 
ranges.  Both  reading  and  right-an^le  instrumenta  are  fitted  with 
a  vane  of  gun  metal  with  a  white  stnp  down  the  centre  to  facih'tate 
observations  Tdeacopes  of  low  power  can  be  fitted  to  the  instru- 
ments, and  two  cords  of  50  (or  25I)  yds.  are  provided  with  which 
to  measure  the  base. 

Two  observers  attach  the  ends  of  the  cord  of  fixed  length  (usually 
SO  yds.)  to  their  instrumenta  and  separate  until  it  b  taut.  The 
•  observer  with  the  right-angle  instrument  moves  bto  such 

_fTf  a  position  that  coincidence  of-  image  will  be  given  between 
""*^'  the  objective  and  the  vane  of  the  instrument  attheother 
end  of  the  base,  ».«.  he  makes  ABC  a  right  angle  (fig.  3)* 

When  the  right  ande  is  established,  the  observer  at  C  turns  the 
graduated  drum  of  the  reading  instrument  until  the  image  of  the 
vane  of  the  right  angle  instrument  coincides  inth  the  direction  of 
the  objective.  The  range-  AC  b  then  read  on  the  drum.  The 
ranges  on  the  drum  are  measures  of  the  an^  BAC  when  the  base 
BC  is  50  yds. 

The  mekometer  b  open  to  the  objection  which  is  common  to  all 
range-finders  requiring  more  than  one  observer.  There  b  alwa^  a 
danger  that  observers  may  cause  coincidence  on  different  objecUves 
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case  the  range  rqps- 
tered  on  the  drum  must 
be  doubled.  This  opera- 
tion, although  slight, 
b  a  dbtinct  disadvant- 
ajse,  since  it  adds  to  the 
time  of  taking  a  range  ' 
and  is  a  possible  source 
of  error.  For  field 
artilleiy,  however,  a 
range-finder  b  only  an 
auxDiary  adjunct.  The  true  range  can  be  found  by  a  procesa 
of  trial  and  error  (see  Artillery)  in  as  short  a  ume  as  the 
mekometer  observers  t^  to  report  it.  It  must  further  be 
remembered  that  as  shrapnel  b  the  principal  projectile  of  fiekl 
artillery,  not  only  the  correct  devation  but  also  the  true  leiwth  of 
time  fuse  has  to  De  found.  Thb  the  range-finder  cannot  do.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  range-finder  for  field  artillery,  although  a  valuable 
auxilbry,  is  not  of  the  same  importance  as  in  purely  defensive 
positions,  such  as  batteries  for  harbour  defence,  and  land  forts. 

The  Marindin  range-finder  was  from  1908  gradually  intro- 
duced id  the  infantry  to  replace  the  mekometer.  It  was  the 
invention  of  Captain  A.  H.  Marindin,  of  the  Black  Watch 
(Royal  Uighlanden). 

The  principle  of  the  instrument  b  that  of  coincidence,  as  in  the 
(iautier  Chnstie,  Le  Cyre,  Souchier,  and  Barr  and  Stroud.  But 
it  differs  from  the  last  mentioned  in  that  the  right  prism  b  made, 
movable,  and  ,this  movement  (necessarily  extremely  small)  b  a 
function  of  the  recorded  range. 

The  steel  tube,  forming  the  baseof  the  instrument,  which  carries  the 
prbins,b  supported  inside  an  aluminium  outer  tube  in  sncha 
way  that  no  direct  shock  b  commuiucated  to  it.    The    ^ 
appearance  of  the  outsule  of  the  instrument,  together    ^'^ 
with  the  names  of  the  various  parts,  is  shown  in  fig.  a. 

The  instrument  can  be  used  in  two  main  positwns,  vix.  iariMontatty, 


Instrument  ready  for  ose. 
Fig.  4. — Marindin  Kange-Finder. 

for  nnging  on  upright  ob]ecta,ors«rl£caZ7y,  for  ranging  on  horiaootal 


targets. 

For  instance,  in  the  diagram  (fig.  5)  c 
toe  instrument  couM  be  held  in  any  of  the 


of  a  road  running  uphin, 
three  positions  indicated. 


«  6  « 

Fig.  5. 

and  wouM  ^ive  good  nnges,  but  probably  the  best  range  would 
be  obtained  if  hdd  as  at  c.    If  it  b  required  to  use  the  initcumeat 
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at  ntght,  the  two  capt  of  the  night-glanet  shoald  be  opened.  On 
looidng  through  the  instrument,  any  lamp  or  other  light  intt 
appear  like  a  nne,  bright  line,  and  the  range  can  be  taken  in  the 
orainary  way. 
This  sange-finder  possctset  the  superlative  advantage  of  the 
le-nnan  instrument,  and  it  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  can  range  on 


horizontal  objects,  such  as  the  crest  of  a  hill,  which  has  no  detail 
suitable  for  use  with  a  mekometer,  and  that  it  can  be  adjusted  on 
service  with  no  greater  diflkulty  tluin  the  setting  of  a  watch. 

3.  For  harbour  defence,  owing  to  the  long  range  of  ncval 
guns,  and  the  fast  targets  which  war-vessels  present,  an  accurate 
range-finder  Is  of  first  importance.  This  is  largely  the  case 
because  "  ranging  "  cannot  be  resorted  to  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  field,  where  the  targets  are  comparatively  motionless 
and  the  effective  ranges  are  less.  Successful  artillery  practice 
therefore  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  range-finder. 

The  instrument  used  in  harbour  forts  is  known  as  the  dtprtssitm 
lann-finder.  As  its  name  suggests,  it  solves  a  trian^  in  the 
vertical  plane,  of  which  the  base  b  the  height  of  the  instrument 
above  sea-levd.  Its  appearance'  resembles  some  forms  of  theodolite 
(fig.  6).   A  framework,  capable  of  rotating  in  azimuth  on  a  vertical 


dials.  The  distance  aiul  directioo  tlrat  MOUBiiBicatcd  aie  tftt 
range  and  bearing  frpm  the  guns,  not  as  measured  fron  the 
range-finder.  The  correaion  due  to  the  digJarrmcnt  between 
gun  and  instrument  is  automatic.  In  localities  where  the 
height  does  not  admit  o(  using  the  depresoioiL  syttcm,  an 
alternative  arxaagemcnt  is  provided,  known  as  the  Hflrisnitfal 
Position-Finder.  It  is  open  to  the  •objections  mmmnn  to 
two-man  range-finders,  and  is  only  employed  wbere  Beceaity 
compels  iu  use.  Briefly,  there  axe  two  obicrving  stations  at 
either  end  of  a  measured  and  dectxically  connected  base. 
One  is  known  as  he  transmitting  and  the  other  tbe  leceivmg 
station;  the  latter  contains  the  principal  iastramem,  which 
usuaUy  is  capable  of  independent  use  for  xocdiam  and  short 
ranges  as  a  depression  instrument. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  between  the  two  syMena  is. 
that  the  fint  described  solves  the  range  triaagle  in  the  vertical,  aad 
the  latter  in  the  horizontal  i^lane.  There  have  been  various  awd»ads 
proposed  for  using  the  porition-finder.  The  best  icsulta  are  obcaioed 
by  placing  range  and  bearing  dials  on  the  gun-mountiaK  ia  a  posidoa 
^  where  thev  can  be  easily  seen  by  the  nen  devaoog  aad 
trainirig  the  gun.  The  gun  is  kept  directed  opoa  the 
objective  and  fired  as  quickly  as  it  can  be  loacled.  A 
position-finder  can  be  used  for  firing  mines  in  a  nine  fidd. 
and  instruments  are  issued  to  the  Royal  Navy  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  term  **pasitia«- 
fihder  "  is  applied  to  a  range-finder  vdiicfa  pvcs  direcbos 
as  wdl  as  distance.  Thb  is  substantially  oorrect,  but  cas> 
torn,  in  the  British  service,  confines  the  use  of  the  ruTwiii 
as  de&ned.alwve. 

4.  Various  appliances,  not  stjictly  lange-findeza,  aae 
sometimes  used  to  assist  in  estimating  distance.  The 
following  examples  axe  not  without  interest: — 


pivDt, 
To  the 


FkO.  6. — Depression  Range-Finder. 


,  is  supported  on  a  plate  carried  by  levelling  screws,  L,  L,  L. 
To  the  framework  are  pivoted  two  arms  DC  ana  FE,  at  C  and  E 
respectively.  The  arm  £F  is  sup^rted  at  F  by  a  vertical  screw  H 
ending  in  a  drum,  upon  which,  m  a  spiral  scale,  the  ranges  are 
graduated.  Motion  in  altitude  is  thus  given  to  the  telescope.  The 
arm  CD  is  supported  by  a  slider  G*  This  slider  is  set  by  a  rack  and 
pinion  to  the  height  above  sea-level  (represented  on  a  scale  of  feet 
on  EF)  at  which  the  instrument  may  be  used.  A  telescope  AB  is 
suitably  fitted  in  jaws  at  the  top  of  the  frame.  There  are  spirit- 
leveb  at  M  and  Q  tor  adjusting  purposes.  The  telescope  b  provided 
with  cross  wires  which  can  be  illuminated  for  night  use.  o  An 
azimuth  circle  X  and  pointer  Y  enable  the  direction  of  any  vessel 
to  be  indicated,  the  range  of  which  it  is  desired  to  know.  The 
instrument  rests  on  a  base  elate  R,  to  which  it  b  locked  by  the 
top-plate  O.  The  observer  oirects  Uie  cross  wires  of  the  tdcaoope 
upon  the  water-Une  of  the  objective,  by  iiMans  of  the  drum  I  and 
the  azimuth  handle  P,  the  top  of  which  just  appean  in  the  diagram. 
The  reader  watches  the  arrow  on  the  drum  and  calb  out  the  ranges 
as  the  figures  arrive  beneath  it;  The  ranges  are  communicated 
to  the  oflSoen  at  the  guns  by  vaxioos  devices,  which  differ  according 
to  local  rvquirements. 

PosiHon'Piiider.'^'Thb  range-finding  instrument  known  in 
the  British  service  as  the  Position-Finder  (invented  by  Colonel 
Watkin,  CJB.,  R.A.)  is  practically  a  large  depression  range- 
finder.  It  posesses,  however,  certain  additional  appliances 
which  render  it  capable  of  automatical^  recording,  upon  an 
oriented  chart,  the  position  or  course  of  a  vessel  And  further, 
by  electxicsl  means  it  automatically  records  to  a  distant 
battery  the  range  and  bearing  of  the  desired  objective.  ^  The 
position-finder  can  therefore,  from  a  concealed  and  safe  position, 
automatically  control  the  fixe  of  a  group  of  guns, 
whose  detachments  need  not  necenarily  see  the 
target  engaged.  As  the  observer  foQows  the  objec- 
tive with  tbe  telescope  of  the  instrument  the  range 
and  beaxittg  b  simultaneously  shown  in  tbe  battery  OA  convenient 


AconsHe  teUmeUrt,  depending  upon  the  sduutji  of 
.  are  obvioudy  unsuited  to  the  requireneata  of 
modem  warfare.  Toe  names  of  Thouvenia,  R£daer  and 
Le  Bouleng^  are  connected  with  such  instruments— chat  of 
the  last-named  b  perhaps  the  most  cooweaieat.  Jt  oqb- 
sbts  of  a  graduated  g^ass  tube  filled  with  liquid,  of  suicabk 
density,  aad  containing  a  small  metal  traveller.  At  the 
flash  of  discharge  of  a  gun  or  rifle  the  instntneat  m  bfwigfa 
to  a  vertical  position,  and  the  traveller  starts  firosn  zeso: 
at  the  detonation,  it  b  turned  to  a  horiaootal  powtioa 
aad  the  traveller  stops  at  the  point  on  the  scale  mrtirarbg 
theranm. 

On  this  principle  b  the  tough  method  of  ascertaining  the  <fistancs. 
in  yards,  of  a  thunderstorai,  viz.  multiply  the  Bttmber  of  aeooadi 
rbpsing  between  the  perception  of  the  lightaiag  aad  that  of  tfae 
thunder  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  year. 

OpHaU  or  ptnp€cHm  teUmeten  detcnniae  the  distaace  to  any 
point  by  observing  the  size  of  some  object  of  knowa  *<«         '     , 
as  seen  in  a  graduated  telescope.  Porro's  telemeter,  Elliott's       cm^ 
telescope  and  Nordenfelt's  macrometer  illustrate  the  win-       «^^ 
dple.  The  chief  defect  of  the  system  b  that  the  olqecti       sMwa 
most  conveniently  observed  -men  and  horwj    vary  000- 
sidcrably  in  size,  so  that  the  assumption  of  a  constant  dimfasina  — y 
be  oroductive  of  error. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  perspective  telemeter  for  auEtarr 
purposes  has  attracted  more  attention  than  ia  Eaglaad.  The 
French  in  their  precise  terminology  call  such  an  iaatrument  **  Siadb 
militaire,"  a  term  which  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  a  **  tilCurfm,' 
and  describes  its  nature.  In  rapid  military  sketchiiac.  ia  locMiag 
positions  upon  maps.  ftc.  perspective  telemetera  fiad  a  use.  The 
telescopes  issued  to  ndd  batteries  and  to  coast  forts  ia  Fraaceax 
provided  with  a  scale  ia  the  field  of  view.  By  conmariag  thb  acak 
with  known  heists,  such  as  the  average  he%ht  ola  aiaa  oa  loot, 
or  the  known  height  of  f  unnds,  masts,  turrets,  Ac^  of  a  «ar-«esBri. 
distance  can  be  estimated  with  fair  accuracy. 

The  '*  jumelle  Souchier,**  which  can  be  used  as  an  otdiaary  fieW- 

gbas.  b  constructed  on  the  stadia  principle.  By  its  meaas  i  imn 

can  be  estimated  within  an  accuracy  of  10^    A  stand  or  sett. 

however,  b  necessary  for  good  results. 

General  Perdn  ol^the  French  army  has  shown,  la  aa  iatuutiai 

'  >  a  aaoara  fractiae  fli 


pamphlet,  that  a  piece  of  wood  or  card  cut  to  a.  „ 
the  distance  belweeu  the  eye  and  the  end  of  the  thamb*  when  tbe 
arm  b  fully  extended,  can  be  used  to  estimate  distances.  Thas  it  a 
easy  to  find  a  penny  in  good  condition  of  which  the  thiitara  a 
fifth  part  of  the  arm-length  in  a  man  of  aver^ie  heiglit.  Ftuwidid 
with  such  a  coin  an  observer  finds  its  rim  to  exactly  cover  a  dstssc 
man  6  ft.  (or  a  yds.  high).  The  range'  therefore  b  400Xa  ^taa  j^ 
Simibriy,  if  the  man's  height  appeared  to  be  bat  half  the  thi^aos 
of  the  coin  the  range  would  be  4X400-1600  yds.  With  a  ink 
practice  the  eye  csumatcs  the  propoctioB  lusmn  tba  ohiecs  ef 
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known  hddic  and  the  ntatUa  itted.    Genenl  Perctn  give»  mnny 
uaef  ul  applications  of  this  simple  device. 

Various  range-finders  have  been  produced  in  countries  outside 
the  British  Isles  which,  as. they  are  the  outcome  of  similar  necessity 
and  required  for  ident:ca!  p^inv— f-^,  naturalfy  Twemble,  more  or 
less,  the  instruments  ah  t .  1  >  J  >  ui  ^c  r  1  u%r>l . 

Field  artillery  officers  ui  aH  lountrici  usuxll^  claioi  their  gun  to 
be  their  beft  range-finder.  Ttii^  may  he  ancthf t  way  of  saying  that 
a  durable,  one-man  rangi  Tinji^r„  ca^blc  of  tnitantaneously  finding 
modem  artillery  rangt:^  v,\ih  ^iccumicy,  has  ytt  to  he  invented.  In 
France  the  "  ulimetri?  OomiCT  "  iar  field  artillery,  a  two-man 
instrument,  correspond!!  with  iIil-  W-Ltkin  nsekometrr.. 

The  '  Gautier,  ustd  hy  tK«:  Italian  field  xiriilLery,  is  a  one-man 
instrument,  but  requires  a  tnfJtsujreii  kiae-line.  The  **  Aubry  " 
telemeter,  used  by  some  of  the  Rusatan  batterira  In  Manchuria,  b 
very  poruble,  but  require  a  mcAiurcd  bise-line,  and  a  slide  rule  to 
find  the  range.  In  the  Frcnrh  und  RuBslan  infantry  the  "  prisme- 
t^I^mitre,"  the  invention  of  Colonel  touchier,  14  ust-d.  It  is  small, 
very  light,  and  can  be  cjmed  in  the  Mtne  fflamwr  as  field-glasses. 
French  machine  guns  are  nnf^cd  by  the  *'  t^lfmitie  instantand," 
an  instrument  of  the  Bjutt  and  biroud  typc<  v\xh  slii  aluminium  base 
I  metre  in  length.  ,   ,      ^ 

For  work  in  the  field  the  modem  tendency  abroad  is  to  follow  Barr 
and  Stroud.  In  Germany,  Hahn,  Goers  and  Zeiss  have  produced 
handy  and  fairly  light  short  base  rangejfinders,  in  outward  appear- 
ance more  or  less  similar  to  Marindin^  instrument. 

The  Zeiss  range-finder,  however,  depends  on  the  stereoscopic 
principle.  It  is  open  to  the  objeaion  that  best  resulu  can  only  be 
obtained  with  it  by  persons  who  are  capable  of  seeins  stereosc'opically, 
and  also,  in  individuals  possessing  thb  particular  ^ift  (a  com- 
paratively  small  proportion  of  the  human  race),  stereoscopic  vision 
may  vary  in  power  from  day  to  day.  Nevertheless  the  Zeiss  range- 
finder  has  found  favour  in  many  countries,  notablv  as  the  infantry 
range-finder  in  Italy.  For  naval  and  harbour  defence  purposes 
the  Ban-  and  Stroud  range-finder  is  very  largely  used  throughout  the 
world.  In  Italy  a  Barr  and  Stroud  instrument,  with  the  large  base 
of  •;  metres,  was  in  1908  under  trial  for  coast  artillery. 

Of  the  depression  range-finder,  type  in  France,  "le  tfidmtoe 
D6v6  "  is  used  at  all  heiaiits  of  about  70  ft.  and  upwards. 

Brazil  possesses,  in  the  invention  of  Captain  Mario  Netto,  ^n 
excellent  range-finder.  It  is  supplied  to  the  harbour  defences  of 
that  country.  It  is  accurate,  bandy,  easily  transported  and  re- 
erected  where  required,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  concussion  of 
heavy  gun-fire.  The  German  coast  rai^e-finder  of  Hahn  closel)r 
resembles  the  earlier  Watldn  instruments.  In  Italy  the  Amici 
instrument  is  being  replaced  by  the  Braccialine.  The  Utter  inventor 
has  also  supplied  his  country  with  a  horizontal  base  instrument. 

After  extended  competitive  trials  in  the  U.S.A.  the  Lewis  de- 
pression range-finder  has  been  found  superior  to  others  presented 
to  the  Range-Finding  Committee,  and  is  recommended  for  adoption. 
It  is  a  neat,  workmanlike  instrument,  and  gave  an  average  mean- 
error  of  34  yds.  in  the  ranges  recorded  during  the  trials.  The 
maximum  range  was  13,000  yds.  and  the  height  of  base  135)  ft. 

The  detaib  of  position-finders  abroad,  as  in  the  Briti^  service, 
ire  confidential,  and  but  little  is  published  of  the  "  tdl6mdtre  par 
-ccoupement  "  of  the  French  coast  batteries,  or  the  "  telegonio- 
netro  Sollier'*  of  luly.  In  the  United  States.  B.  A.  Fiske  has 
ngeniously  adapted  the  principle  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge  in  the 
:onstruction  of  the  position-finder  which  bears  his  name. 

See  de  Marrd,  Instruments  pour  la  mesure  de  distances  (Paris,  1880) ; 
ibridtmenls  of  Specifications,  Class  97,  Patent  Office,  London; 
iandbooks  and  Instructions  for  Range-Finder,  published  by  the 
British  War  Office;  Barr  and  Stroud.  Proc.  Inst.  Meek.  Eng., 
oth  Jan.  1896;  Zeiss  pamphlet  by  Carl  Zeiss  of  Jena,  which  gives 
candid  statement  of  the  difliculty  attending  the  stereoscopic 
.rinciple,  &c  (F.  M.  L.*) 

RANGER,  HENRT  WARD  (1858-  ),  American  artist,  was 
om*at  Syracuse,  New  York,  in  January  1858.  He  became  a 
roniinent  landscape  and  marine  painter,  much  of  his  work 
eing  done  in  Holland,  and  showing  the  influence  of  the  modem 
>utch  school.    He  became  a  National  Academician  (1906),  and 

member  of  the  American  Water  Color  Society.  Among  his 
aintings  are,  "  Top  of  the  Hill/'  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art, 
/ashington.  D.C.;  and  *'  East  River  Idyll/'  Carnegie  Institute, 
ittsburg. 

RANGOON,  the  capital  of  Burma,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
F  the  Hlaing  or  Rangoon  river,  21  m.  from  the  sea,  in  16*  47'  N. 
id  q6^  is'  E.  In  1880  the  city  was  detached  from  the  main 
istrict,  called  Hanthawaddy,  and  formed  into  a  separate 
istrict,  with  an  area  of  19  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  334>83x, 
whom  just  half  were  immigrants  from  India.  Rangoon, 
cm  being  a  comparatively  insignificant  place,  has  within 
ss  than  half  a  century  risen  to  be  the  third  seaport  in  British 
idia,  being  surpassed  only  by  Calcutta  and  Bombay  in  the 


volume  of  its  trade.  During  the  busy  season  of  rice-«xport, 
which  lasts  from  the  end  of  December  to  the  middle  of  May,  the 
pool  forming  the  port  of  Rangoon  presents  almost  as  crowded 
a  scene  as  the  Hugli  at  Calcutta.  Rangoon  has  the  double 
advantage  of  being  situated  near  the  sea  and  being  served  by  a 
great  river  navigable  for  900  m.  behind  it.  The  approach 
to  the  port  is  not  difficult  at  any  season  of  the  year.  With 
flat  and  shelving  shores,  the  shoal-banks  off  the  main  mouths 
of  the  delta  form  the  chief  danger  to  shipping,  and  this  is 
guarded  against  by  a  good  service  of  lighthouses  and  lightships. 
For  a  length  of  seven  or  eight  mi|es  the  river  is  from  a  mile  to  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  accommo- 
dation for  shipping.  Here  is  concentrated  the  whole  of  the  rich 
trade  of  the  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy.  Great  part  of  the  river  front- 
age is  occupied  with  rice-mills,  teak  wharves  and  similar  build- 
ings. Tlie  rice  eicported  from  Rangoon  in  1904-5  amounted  to 
38  million  cwt.  with  a  value  of  nearly  7  million  sterling. . 

The  city  is  dominated  by  the  great  golden  pile  of  the  Shwe 
Dag6n  pagoda,  the  centre  of  Burmese  religious  life.  Rising  to  a 
height  of  368  ft.,  this  magnificent  building  is  loftier  than  St 
Paid's  Cathedral  in  London,  and  its  size  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  it  stands  on  an  eminence  that  is  itself  x68  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  dty.  It  is  covered  with  pure  gold  from  base 
to  summit,  and  once  in  every  generation  this  gold  is  renewed  by 
public  subscription.  Moreover,  benefactions  to  this  pagoda  are 
one  of  the  favourite  m€thods  of  acquiring  religious  merit  among 
the  Burmese.  The  pagoda  itself  has  no  interior.  It  is  a  solid 
stupa  of  brick,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  raised  over  a  relic  chamber; 
and  the  place  of  worship  is  the  surrounding  platform  with  a 
perimeter  of  nearly  1400  ft. 

Though  traditionally  a  site  of  great  sanctity,  Rangoon  owes 
iU  first  importance  to  its  rebuilcOng  in  1753  by  Alompra,  the 
founder  of  the  Burmese  monarchy,  who  gave  it  the  present  name 
of  Yan  Kon,  "the  end  of  the  war."  An  English  factory  was 
opened  here  about  1790.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Burmese 
War,  in  1824,  it  was  taken  by  the  British,  but  subsequently 
restored.  It  was  captured  a  second  time  in  2852,  and  passed 
along  with  the  province  of  Pegu  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1850,  and  serious  conflagrations 
occurred  again  in  1853  and  1855.  Since  the  last  devastation 
Rangoon  has  -undergone  considerable  improvements.  Until 
1874,  when  the  existing  municipality  was  constituted,  the 
administration  was  in  the  hands  of  the  local  government, 
which  devoted  itself  to  raising  the  centre  of  the  town  above  the 
river  level,  providing  land  fit  for  building  purposes  from  the 
original  swamp,  whidi  was  flooded  at  spring-tides,  and  making 
roads,  bridges,  culverts  and  surface  drains.  In  1893  was  intro- 
duced the  sewage  system,  which  now  includes  6  m.  of  mains, 
33  m.  of  gravitating  sewers,  4I  m.  of  air  mains  and  44 
Shone's  ejectors.  The  water  supply,  drawn  from  the  Victoria 
Lake,  5  m.  distant,  has  recently  been  supplemented  by  an 
additional  reservoir,  xo  m.  farther  off.  The  dty  proper  of 
Rangoon  with  the  Kemmendine  suburb  is  laid  out  on  the  block 
system,  each  block  being  800  by  860  ft.,  intersected  with 
regular  streets.  In  the  extensions  to  the  east  and  west  it  has 
been  dedded  to  have  no  streets  less  than  50  ft.  wide.  The 
roads  are  still  lighted  by  kerosene  oil  lamps,  but  dectric  lighting 
is  in  comtemplation.  Electric  tramvrays  run  to  Pazundaung  in 
one  direction  and  to  A16n  and  Kemmendine  in  the  other,  as  well 
as  to  the  foot  of  the  Shwe  Dag6n  Pagoda  hill.  Latterly  the 
erection  of  masonry  buildings,  instead  of  plank  houses,  has  been 
insisted  on  in  the  central  portion  of  the  dty,  with  the  result  that 
fires  have  decreased  in  number.  There  are  two  large  maidans, 
or  commons,  which  are  used  as  military  parade  grounds  and  for 
racing,  as  well  as  for  golf  links  and  other  purposes  of  amusement. 
There  is  a  garden  round  the  Phayre  Museum,  managed  by  the 
Agri-Horticultural  Society,  and  an  extremely  pretty  and  well- 
kept  garden  in  the  cantonments  under  the  pagoda.  Beyond 
these  lie  the  Royal  Lake  and  Dalhousie  Park,  with 
x6o  acres  of  water  and  305  acres  of  well-laid-out  and  well- 
timbered  park  land.  Dalhousie  Park  has  recently  been  greatly 
extended,  and  the  new  Victoria  Park,  declared  open  on  the 
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oocadoii  of  the  visit  off  the  prince  of  Wales  in  1906,  b  quite  the 
finest  in  the  East.  There  aie  two  cathedrals,  Church  off  England 
and  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  Presbyterian  church,  besides  the 
cantonment  church  buildings  lor  worship.  Religiotts  buildings 
and  lands,  indeed,  occupy  an  area  in  Rangoon  out  off  all  propor- 
tion to  its  size.  Buddhists,  Hindus,  Mussulmans,  Paraees, 
Armenians  and  Jews  all  own  lands  and  pagodas,  temples, 
mosques,  churches  and  synagogues.  The  Buddhist  monasteries, 
in  particular,  occupy  wide  spaces  in  very  central  portions  of  the 
town  and  cantonments.  Burial-grottn<b  are  equally  eztenuve, 
and  exist  in  every  direction  in  what  were  once  the  outskirts,  but 
are  now  fast  becoming  central  parts  of  the  dty.  The  chief 
educational  institutions  are  the  Government  Rangoon  college, 
the  Baptist  college  and  St  John's  college  (S.P.G.).  Besides  the 
general  hospital,  a  female  hospital  in  connexion  with  the  Duflferin 
Fund  has  recently  been  built,  and  there  are  hospitals  for  con- 
tagious diseases  and  for  lepers  in  the  suburbs.  The  staple 
industries  are  mills  for  husking  rice  and  for  sawing  timber,  and 
petroleum  refineries.  Carving  in  wood  and  ivory,  and  embossed 
silverwork  are  also  carried  on.  There  are  three  municipal  and 
eight  private  markets,  wliidi  are  being  improved  and  extended. 
Everything,  from  sadcing  to  jewelry,  b  sold  in  them:  The 
introduction  of  pure  water  and  the  establishment  of  compulsory 
vaccination  have  greatly  improved  the  health  of  Rangoon.  But 
the  death-rate  is  stili  high, -due  partly  to  the  swampy  nature  off 
the  outskirts  off  the  dty  proper,  and  still  more  to  the  mortality 
among  Hindu  immigrants  from  the  Madras  presidency.  The 
total  rainfall  in  1905  was  104*96  in.  Rangoon  b  the  head- 
quarters off  a  brigade  in  the  Burma  command  of  the  Southern 
army.  0.  G.  Sc.) 

RAlfOPDR.  or  RunoforS,  a  town  and  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  Rajshahi  division  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 
The  town  b  situated  on  the  little  river  Ghaghat.  Pop.  (1901) 
15,960.  There  are  a  high  school,  a  normal  school  and  an 
industrial  schooL  The  earthquake  of  the  xath  of  June  1897 
destroyed  many  of  the  public  buildings  and  diverted  the 
drainage  channels. 

The  DismcT  or  RAircPum,  with  an  area  of  3493  sq.  m.,  is 
one  vast  plain.  The  greater  part  off  it,  particularly  towards 
the  east,  b  inundated  during  the  rains,  and  the  remainder  b 
traversed  by  a  network  off  streams  which  ffrequently  break 
through  their  sandy  banks  and  plough  ffor  themselves  new 
channeb  over  the  fields.  The  river  system  b  constituted  by 
the  Brahmaputra  and  its  tributaries,  chief  of  which  are  the 
Tbta,  Dharla,  Sankos  and  Dudhkumar.  The  climate  b 
generally  malarious,  owing  to  the  numerous  stagnant  swamps 
and  marshes  filled  with  decaying  vegetable  matter.  The  annual 
rainfall  averages  8a  in.  About  three-fourths  of  the  dbtrict 
b  under  continuous  Cultivation.  Spare  land  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exbt— even  the  patches  of  waste  land  yield  a  valuable 
tribute  of  reeds  and  cane.  The  staple  crops  are  rice,  oil-seeds, 
jute  and  tobacco.  In  X90X  the  popuUtion  was  3,x 54,181, 
showing  an  increase  of  4>3%  in  the  decade.  Neariy  two-thirds 
are  Mahommedans.  The  Eastern  Bengal  railway  has  two 
branches,  one  off  which  crosses  the  dbtrict  to  the  Brahmaputra, 
and  the  other  runs  north  towards  Assam. 

The  tract  comprised  within  the  dbtrict  of  Rangpur  was  for- 
merly the  western  outpost  of  the  andent  Hindu  kingdom  of 
Kamrup,  which  appears  to  have  attained  its  greatest  power  and 
prosperity  under  Raja  NiUmbar,  who  was  treacherously  over- 
thrown by  Ala-uddin  Hosain  of  Bengal  at  the  close  of  the  xsth 
century.  Rangpur  passed  to  the  East  India  Company  in  X765 
under  the  firman  of  the  emperor  Shah  Alam.  Since  then  a  great 
number  of  changes  have  taken  pUce  in  the  jurisdiction,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  dbtrict  area  has  been  much  diminbhed. 

RANJIT  SINGH,  Maharaja  (1780-1839),  native  Indian  ruler, 
was  l>om  on  the  and  of  November  X780,  the  son  of  Sirdar 
Mahan  Singh,  whom  he  succeeded  in  179a  as  head  off  the  Sukar- 
chakia  branch  of  the  Sikh  confederacy.  By  birth  he  was  only 
one  of  many  Sikh  barons  and  owed  hb  rapid  rise  entirely  to 
force  of  chsjacter  and  will.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  seized 
the  idns  off  government.     He  b  said  to  have  poisoned  hb 


mother,  though  it  b  more  probable  that  he  merdy  iaprisoned 
her  to  keep  her  out  of  hb  way.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  obtained 
from  Zaman  Shah,  the  king  off  Afghanistan,  a  grant  of  Lahore, 
which  he  seized  by  force  of  arms  in  1799.  Subeequently  he 
attacked  and  annexed  Amritsar  in  x8oa,  thus  becoming  master 
off  the  two  Sikh  capitals.  When  Jaswant  Rao  Ho&ar  took 
refuge  in  the  Pimjab  in  X805,  Ranjit  Singh  made  a  treaty  «ith 
the  British,  excluding  Holkar  ffrom  hb  territory.  Shortly 
afterwards  acute  difficulties  arose  between  him  and  the  Britnfa 
as  to  the  Cis-Sutlej  portion  of  the  Punjab.  It  was  Ranjit 
Singh's  ambition  to  wdd  the  whole  of  the  Pimjab  into  a  single 
Sikh  empire,  while  the  British  daimed  the  territocy  south  cf 
the  Sutlej-by  right  of  conquest  from  the  Mahnttaa.  The 
diflference  proceeded  almost  to  the  point  of  war;  but  at  the 
last  moment  Ranjit  Singh  gave  way,  and  for  the  fntnre  faith- 
fully observed  hb  engagements  wiUi  the  British,  whose  rising 
power  he  was  wise  enough  to  gauge.  In  x8o8  Chaiies  Metcalfe 
was  Bent  to  settle  thb  question  with  Ranjit  Singh,  and  a  treaty 
was  conduded  at  Amritsar  oh  the  xsth  of  Aprfl  1809.  At  thb 
period  a  band  of  Sikh  fanatics  called  "  akalis,"  attacked  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe's  escort,  and  the  steadiness  with  which  the 
disdplined  sepoys  repulsed  them,  so  impressed  the  maharaja 
that  he  dedded  to  change  the  strength  of  hb  army  from  cavaky 
to  infantry.  He  organized  a  powerful  force,  which  was  iiaiEcd 
by  French  and  lulian  officers  such  as  Generab  Ventura,  ADard 
and  Avitabile,  and  thus  forged  the  formidable  fighting  instru- 
ment of  the  Khalsa  army,  which  afterwards  gave  the  British 
their  hardest  battles  in  India  in  the  two  Sikh  wars.  In  x8ro 
he  captured  Multan  after  many  assaults  and  a  long  siege,  and 
in  xSao  had  consolidated  the  whole  of  the  Punjab  bct»ecn  the 
Sutlej  and  the  Indus  under  hb  dominion.  In  xSaj.thc  dty  and 
province  of  Peshawar  became  tributary  to  him.  In  1833  when 
Shah  Shuja,  flying-  from  Afghanistan,  sought  refuge  at  fab 
court,  he  took  from  him  the  Koh-i-nor  diamond,  wfaicfa  sahar- 
quently  came  Into  the  possession  of  the  British  crown.  Though 
he  disapproved  of  Lord  Auckland's  jx^licy  of  substitnting  Shah 
Shuja  for  Dost  Mahomed,  he  loyally  supported  the  British  ra 
thdr  advance  on  Afghanbtan.  Known  as  **  The  Lion  ol  the 
Punjab,"  Ranjit  Singh  died  of  paralysb  on  the  syth  of  Jose 
X839. 

In  hb  private  life  Ranjit  Singh  wasselfish,avaridoua,  drunken 
and  immoral,  but  he  had  a  genius  for  command  and  was  the 
only  man  the  Sikhs  ever  produced  strong  enough  to  bind  thea 
together.  Hb  military  genius  showed  itself  not  so  much  ia 
actual  generalship  as  in  the  organization  of  hb  plans,  the 
selection  of  hb  generab  and  hb  minbtets,  the  tenacity  of  hb 
purpose  and  the  soundness  of  hb  judgment.  The  British 
were  the  one  power  in  India  that  was  to&  strong  for  him,  and 
as  soon  as  he  realized  that  fact  he  was  unwaveringly  loyal  to 
hb  engagements  with  them.  His  power  waa  military  aristo- 
cracy resting  on  the  personal  qualities  of  its  founder,  and  after 
hb  death  the  Sikh  confederacy  gradually  crumbled  and  fefl 
to  pieces  through  sheer  want  of  leadership;  and  the  rule  d 
the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab  passed  away  completely  as  soon  as  it 
incurred  the  hostility  of  the  British. 

See  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  Ranjit  5taffk-(Rulcn  of  India  Series),  xSqa: 
General  Sir  John  Gordon.  Tk*  Stk/u,  1904;  and  &  &  TboitMn» 
Tk$  Punjab  m  Peoc4  and  Wart  1904. 

RANK  (O.Fr.  ranc  or  reiic,  mod.  rang,  generaDy  ooBDeded 
with  the  O.E.  and  O.H.G.  hring,  a  ring),  a  row  or  Uoe,  as  d 
cabs  or  carriages,  but  espedally  of  soldiers  drawn  up  abreast 
in  a  line;  in  **  rank  and  file  "  the  **  rank  "  b  the  borizoatxl 
Une  of  soldiers,  the  **  file  "  the  vertical.  From  the  sense  of 
orderiy  arrangement  "  rank  "  b  applied  to  grades  or  duMs 
in  a  sodal  or  other  organization,  and  partictdariy  to  a  high 
grade,  as  in  such  expressions  as  a  "person  off  rank."  Thb 
word  must  be  dbtingubhed  from  the  aidjeaive  '*  rank,**  ovo- 
luxuriant,  coarse,  strong,  generally  coimected  with  the  Lov 
Ger.  rank,  thin,  tall  (d.  Du.  rank,  upright).  The  O.E.  rnc 
warrior,  «.e.  full-grown  man,  may  be  also  connected  with  the 
word;  Skeat  rders  also  to  "  rack,*'  to  pull  out  itraight. 
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BAHKB;  UOPOIJ)  VOM  (it95-xS86),  Gennan  historian, 
«ras  bom  on  the  30th  or  the  sist  of  December  1795,  in  the 
imall  town  of  Wiehe,  in  Thuringia,  which  then  formed  part  of 
the  electorate  of  Saxony.  His  father,  Gottlob  Israel  Ranke, 
was  an  advocate,  but  his  ancestors,  so  far  back  as  the  family 
can  be  traced,  had  been  ministers  of  religion.  Leopold  received 
his  education  first  at  Donndorf ,  a  school  esUblished  ia  an  old 
monastery  near  his  home,  and  then  at  the  famous  school  of 
Schulpforta,  whence  he  passed  to  the  university  of  Halle  and 
later  to  that  of  Berlin.  His  studies,  both  at  school  and 
university,  were  dassical  and  theological.  The  great  political 
evenU  which  occurred  during  his  boyhood  and  youth  seem  to 
have  had  less  effect  on  him  than  on  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  he  was  not  carried  away  either  by  enthusiastic  admiration 
for  Napoleon  or  by  the  patriotic  fervour  of  18x3.  Nor  was 
he  implicated  in  Uie  poUtical  movements  which  during  the 
following  years  attracted  so  many  students;  on  the  contrary, 
he  already  displayed  that  detachment  of  mind  which  was  to 
be  so  characteristic  of  him.  In  18x8  he  became  a  master  in  a 
school  at  Frankfort-on-theOder,  thereby  entering  the  service 
of  the  Prussian  government.  The  headmaster  of  this  school 
was  Ernst  Friedrich  Poppo  (X794-X866),  a  celebrated  Grecian, 
uid  Ranke  was  entrusted  with  the  teaching  of  history. 

With  the  scholar's  dislike-  of  textbooks,  he  rapidly  acquired 
s  thorough  knowledge  of  the  andent  historians,  quickly  passed 
an  to  medieval  times,  and  here  it  was  that  he  formed  as  the 
ideal  of  his  life  the  study  of  universal  history,  the  works  of 
Cyod  as  displayed  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  Here, 
too,  he  composed  his  first  work,  which  deals  with  the  period 
to  which  moi^t  of  his  life  was  to  be  devoted,  GesckickU  der 
fdmanischen  und  gtrmanUdun  Vdlker  1404-1^14  (Berlin, 
1824).  To  this  was  appended  a  critical  disserution  on  the 
historians  who  had  dealt  with  the  period  {Zur  Kriiik  neiierer 
Gesckicktsckreiber),  Which,  showing  as  it  did  how  untrustworthy 
was  much  of  traditional  history,  was  to  be  for  modem  history 
as  epoch-marking  as  the  critical  work  of  Nlebuhr  had  been  in 
andent  history.  A  copy  of  the  book  was  sent  to  the  Prussian 
Doinister  of  education,  Karl  Albert  Kamptz  (i769-x849)i  the 
Dotorious  hunter  of  democrats.  Within  a  week  Ranke  recdvcd 
the  promise  of  a  post  at  Berlin,  and  in  less  than  three  months 
was  appointed  supernumerary  professor  in  the  university  of 
that  dty,  a  stxfldng  instance  of  the  promptitude  with  which 
the  Prussian  govenmient  recognized  scientific  merit  when, 
IS  in  Ranke's  case,  it  was  free  from  dangerous  political  opinions. 
Use  connexion  thus  esUblished  in  1825  was  to  last  for  fifty 
^ears.  At  the  Beriin  Library  Ranke  found  a  collection  of 
MS.  records,  chiefly  Italian,  dealing  with  the  period  of  the 
Reformation;  from  a  study  of  them  he  found  how  different 
were  the  real  events  as  disclosed  in  contemporary  documenU 
From  the  history  as  recorded  by  most  writers;  and  the  result 
3f  his  researches  was  embodied  in  his  second  work,  PUrsten  und 
Vdlker  von  SUdatro^  im  x6  und  17  Jakrhunderi  (1827).  In 
later  editions  the  title  of  this  book  was  altered  to  DU  Osmanen 
und  die  spaniscke  MonarchU.  It  was  now, his  ambition  to 
:ontinue  his  exploration  of  the  new  world  thus  opened  to  him. 
rhe  Prussian  government  provided  the  means,  and  in 
September  1827  he  started  for  Italy.  His  first  lojoum  was 
in  Vienna,  where  the  friendship  of  Genu  and  the  protection 
of  Mettemicfa  opened  to  him  the  Venetian  archives,  of  which 
many  were  preserved  in  that  dty^-a  virgin  field,  the  value  of 
which  he  first  discovered,  and  which  is  still  unexhausted. 
He  found  time,  in  addition,  to  wriu  a  short  book  on  Die  Serbiscke 
Revolution  (1829),  from  material  supplied  to  him  by  Wuk 
Stephanowich,  a  Servian  who  had  himself  been  witness  of  the 
icenes  he  related.  This  was  afterwards  expanded  into  Serbien 
und  die  TUrkei  im  ig  Jakrkundert  (X879).  In  1828  he  at  last 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  the  next  three  years  were  spent  in  Italy. 
The  recommendations  of  Mettemich  opened  to  him  almost 
every  library  except  the  Vatican;  and  it  was  during  these 
three  years  of  study  in  Venice,  Ferrara,  Rome,  Florence  and 
other  dties,  that  he  obtained  that  acquaintance  with  European 
history  which  was  to  make  him  the  first  historian  of  his  time. 


At  Rome,  as  he  said,  he  learned  to  see  evenU  from  the  hiside. 
He  wToU  nothing  but  a  critical  examination  of  the  story  of 
Don  Carlos,  but  he  retumed  to  Germany  a  master  of  his  craft 
For  a  time  Ranke  was  now  engaged  in  an  occupation  of  a 
different  nature,  for  he  was  appointed  editor  of  a  periodical 
in  which  Friedrich  Perthes  designed  to  defend  the  Prassian 
govenmient  against  the  democratic  press.  Ranke,  contemptu- 
ous in  politics,  as  in  history,  of  the  men  who  warped 
facu  to  support  some  abstract  theory,  especially  disliked 
the  doctrinaire  liberalism  so  fashionable  at  the  time.  He 
hoped,  by  presenting  facU  as  they  were,  to  win  the  adhesion 
of  all  parties.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  he  failed;  men 
desired  not  the  sdentific  treatment  of  politics,  but  satire  and 
invective.  Exposed  thus  to  attack,  his  weakness,  if  not  his 
venality,  was  long  an  artide  of  faith  among  the  liberals.  He 
did  not  satisfy  the  Prussian  conservatives,  .and  after  four 
years  the  Historiscke  Politiscke  BUUIer  came  to  an  end.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  matter  had  been  contributed  by  the  editor,  and 
the  two  stout  volumes  in  which  the  numbers  were  collected 
contained  the  best  political  thought  which  had  for  k>ng 
appeared  in  Germany.  For  Ranke  the  failure  was  not  to 
be  regnftted;  the  rest  of  his  life  was  to  be  wholly  devoted  to 
that  in  which  he  excelled.  During  1834-36  appeared  the 
three  vplumes  of  his  /Mc  rdmiscken  PSpxte,  ikre  Kircke  und 
ikr  Stoat  im  j6  und  17  Jakrkundert  (Berlin,  1834-36,  and 
many  other  editions),  in  form,  as  in  matter,  the  greatest  of 
his  works,  containing  the  resulU  of  his  studies  in  Italy.  Hence- 
forth his  name  was  known  in  all  European  countries;  the 
English  translation  by  Mrs  Austin  was  the  occasion  of  one  of 
Macaulay's  most  brilliant  essays.  Before  it  was  completed 
he  had  already  begun  the  researches  on  which  was  haatd  the 
second  of  his  masterpieces,  his  Deutscke  Gesckiekte  im  Zeiialter 
der  RtformaHon  (Berlin,  1839-47),  a  necessary  pendant  to 
his  book  on  the  popes,  and  the  most  popular  of  his  works  in 
his  own  country.  In  1837  he  became  full  professor  at  Berlip; 
in  284X  Frederick  William  IV.,  always  ready  to  recognise 
intellectual  eminence,  appointed  him  Prassian  historiographer. 
Stimulated  by  this,  he  brought  out  his  Neun  BUcker  preussiscker 
GesckiekU  (1847-48),  a  work  which,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  makes  severe  demands  on  the  attention 
of  the  readex^-fae  is  the  "  Dryasdust  "  of  Carlyle's  Frederick; 
but  in  it  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  modem  appreciation 
of  the  founders  of  the  Prussian  sute.  The  nine  books  were 
subsequently  expanded  to  twdve  (Ldpdg,  1874).  He  took 
no  immediate  part  in  the  movemenU  of  1848,  but  in  the 
following  years  he  drew  up  several  memoranda  for  the  king, 
whom  he  encouraged  in  his  efforu  to  defend  the  character 
and  identity  of  the  Prussian  sUte  against  the  revolutionaries. 
Though  never  admitted  into  the  inner  drde  of  the  king's 
associates,  he  found  the  king  the  most  appreciative  of  readers 
and  stimulating  of  companions,  and  the  queen  one  of  the 
most  faithful  of  his.  friends;  in  biographical  works  and  on 
other  occasions  he  always  ddended  the  memory  of  the  un- 
fortunate monarch.  A  friend  even  more  sympathetic  he 
found  in  Maximilian  n«  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  advised  in  his 
expansive  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  Ifsming  and  letters. 
In  the  quieter  years  that  followed  he  wrote  the  third  of  his 
masterpieces,  Pranzdsisfke  Gesckiekte,  vomekmlick  im  t6  und 
17  Jakrkundert  (Stuttgart,  1859-61),  which  was  foUowed 
by  his  En^iscke  Gesckiekte,  tornekmlick  im  16  und  17  Jakr- 
kundert (x 859-68).  This,  the  k>ngest  of  his  woriu,  added 
much  to  existing  knowledge,  especially  as  to  the  relations 
between  England  and  the  continent,  but  it  lacked  something 
of  the  freshness  of  his  earlier  boolu;  he  was  over  seventy 
when  it  was  completed,  and  he  was  never  quite  at  home  in 
dealing  with  the  parliamentary  foundations  of  English  public 
life.  In  his  later  years  his  small  alert  figure  was  one  ot  the 
most  distinguished  in  the  society  of  Berlin,  and  every  honour 
open  to  a  man  of  letters  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  was 
ennobled  in  1865,  and  in  1885  recdved  the  title  of  Excellenz. 
When  the  weakness  of  his  eyes  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
depend  almost  entirdy  on  the  service  of  readers  and  secretaries,. 
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in  his  eighty-first  3rear  he  began  to  write  the  WeUgesckichle 
(9  vols.,  Leipzig,  1883-88).  Drawing  on  the  knowledge  ac- 
cumulated during  sixty  years,  he  had  brought  it  down  to 
the  end  of  the  isth  century  before  his  death  in  Berlin  on  the 
33rd  of  May  1886. 

Ranke's  other  writings  indudd  Zw  deulschen  GtukichU. 
Vom  ReliiionsfrUden  bis  sum  jo  jUkrigen  Kriege  (Leipzig,  1868); 
Cesckickte  WalUnsteins  (Leipzig,  1869;  sth  ed.,  x8q6);  Abkand- 
lungen  und  Versucke  (Leipzig,  1877;  a  new  collection  of  these 
writings  was  edited  by  A.  Dove  and  T.  Wiedemann,  Leipzig, 
x888);  Aus  dem  Briefwecksd  Priedrick  Wilhelms  IV.  mit 
Bunsen  (Leipzig,  1873);  Die  deuisekem  MdckU  und  der  PUrsten- 
bund,  Deutsche  GesckichU  1780-90  (1871-72);  Historisck- 
bicgrapkiscke  Studien  (Leipzig,  1878);  Ursprung  und  Beginn  der 
RaoluttOHskriege  1791-92  (Leipzig,  1875);  and  Zur  Cesckickte 
9Qn  Oesterreick  wid  Preussen  nriscken  den  PriedensscklUssen 
su  Aacken  und  Hubertusberg  (Leipzig,  1875).  He  also  wrote 
biographies  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Frederick  William  IV. 
for  the  AUgemeine  Deutscke  Biograpkie, 

Ranke  married,  at  Windermere,  in  1843,  Miss  Clara  Graves, 
daughter  of  an  Irish  barrister.  She  died  in  1870,  leaving  two 
sons  and  one  daughter. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Ranke  was,  not  in  his  own  country 
alone,  generally  regarded  as  the  first  of  modem  historians. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  point  out  that  the  recognition  he 
obtained  was  due  not  only  to  his  published  work,  but  also  to 
his  success  as  a  teacher.  His  public  lectures,  indeed,  were 
never  largely  attended,  but  in  his  more  private  dasses,  where 
he  dealt  with  the  technical  work  of  a  historian,  he  trained 
generations  of  scholars.  No  one  sinCe  Heyne  has  had  so  great 
an  influence  on  German  academical  life,  and  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion the  Berlin  school  had  no  rival.  He  took  paternal  pride 
in  the  achievements  of  his  pupils,  and  delighted  to  see,  through 
them,  his  influence  spreading  in  every  university.  While  his 
own  work  lay  chiefly  in  more  modem  times,  he  trained  in  his 
classes  a  school  of  writers  on  German  medieval  history.  As 
must  always  happen,  it  is  only  a  part  of  his  characteristics 
which  they  leamt  from  him,  for  his  greatest  qualities  were 
incommunicable.  The  critical  method  which  has  since  become 
almost  a  formal  system,  aiming  at  sdentific  certainty,  was 
with  him  an  unexampled  power,  based  on  the  insight  acquired 
from  wide  knowledge,  which  enabled  him  to  judge  the  credi- 
bility of  an  author  or  the  genuineness  of  an  authority;  but 
he  has  made  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  write 
modem  history  except  on  the  "  narratives  of  eye-witnesses  and 
the  most  genuine  immediate  documents"  preserved  in  the 
archives.  From  the  beginning  he  was  determined  never  to 
allow  himself  to  be  misled,  in  his  search  for  truth,  by  those 
theories  and  prejudices  by  which  nearly  eyery  other  historian 
was  influenced — Hegelianism,  Liberalism,  Romanticism,  re- 
ligious and  patriotic  prejudice;  but  his  superiority  to  the 
ordinary  passions  of  the  historian  could  only  be  attained  by 
those  who  shared  his  elevation  of  character.  "  My  object  is 
simply  to  find  out  bow  the  things  actually  occurred."  "  I 
am  first  a  historian,  then  a  Christian,"  he  himself  said.  In 
another  way  no  historian  is  less  objective,  for  in  his  greatest 
works  the  whole  narrative  is  coloured  by  the  quality  of  his 
mind  expressed  in  his  style.  An  enemy  to  all  controversy  and 
all  violence,  whether  in  act  or  thought,  he  had  a  serenity  of 
character  comparable  only  to  that  of  Sophocles  or  Goethe. 
Apt  to  minimize  difficultin,  to  search  for  the  common  ground 
of  unity  in  opponents,  he  turned  aside,  with  a  disdain  which 
superficial  critics  often  mistook  for  indifference,  from  the  base, 
the  violent  and  the  common.  As  in  a  Greek  tragedy,  we  hear 
in  his  works  the  echo  of  great  events  and  terrible  catastrophes; 
we  do  not  see  them.  He  also  made  it  a  prindpk  not  to  relate 
that  which  was  already  well  known,  a  maxim  which  necessarily 
prevented  his  works  attaining  a  popularity  with  the  unleamed 
equal  to  thdr  reputation  among  historians.  But  no  writer  has 
surpassed  him  in  the  clearness  and  brevity  with  which  he  could 
sum  up  the  characteristics  of  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  or  present  and  define  the  great  forces  by  which  the  world 


has  been  influenced.  His  classicism  led  to  his  great  EattaCioBS 
as  an  historian.  He  did  not  deal  with  the  history  of  the  ptopkt, 
with  economic  or  social  problems— the  dignity  of  history  was 
to  him  a  reality.  He  belonged  to  the  school  of  Thucydides  and 
Gibbon,  not  to  that  of  Macaulay  and  Taioe;  he  deals  by  pre- 
ference with  the  rulers  and  leaders  of  the  world,  and  be  strictly 
limits  his  fidd  to  the  history  of  the  sute,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
political  history;  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Seeley.  one  cf 
the  greatest  of  his  adherents.  The  leader  of  modem  historians, 
he  was  in  tmth  a  man  of  the  ancien  rigime. 

Many  <si  Rankc's  wwki  l^vebeen,  traiuUied  uitDEnElIfth.  AflMMg 
these  am  dmi  Wari  and  M&narckr  im  Ffamct,  by  M-  A  Garvcy 
(ifi'iJ) ,  HhUfry  {if  Enghnd,  ffrincipaUy  in  ifc  ijih  C-  [Oxfoctl. 

lB:s)\  Ilufory  ef  ihi  Loin*  end  TtvUnik  A'alie*.  514,  by 

P.  A.  A'=h«x*rth  (iftS7j  aim!  again    by  S.  ft  Denr-  Hutmj 

of  ihe  RcformQiion  in  Utrmftfiy,  by  S.  Auitin  {tS45- 4*^.1.  i:i*teryof 
Strz-ia  and  th*  ^erpijH  jRiWiJioifN  by  Mr*  A.  Kerr  {tij.47);  Fer- 
dinand I.  tmd  MaximUian  II.  0/  AmirUt;  State  ef  Gtrm^uy  mfier 


Iht  Rtforntaiion,  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon  (1851):  Mtmotri  ^f  tke  Himae 
ejl  Brandjrniturf  an  J  Iiniary  cj  Ffusjia  dMnwr  tJu  ijtk  amd  tSA 
Cfn/Hf«j,  hy  Sir  Alrfcindrr  and   Lady  Duff  Gordon   (L&j9):  and 


Hiiiory  of  ihi  Paptt  during  iki  i6ik  avdiTtk  Cfiifi.«'> 
(iS^ci;  ntw  cds.,  1841  an<J  i^7>-  by  W.  K.  Kilty 
FcAief  1 1 847-^3),    A  collected  cdiiion  of  R^nke  i  1* 
volumes  WJ5,  isducd  a.1  help^g  (1368-^90^   but  this  l 

Fcr  dctaiiLH  iii  Ranke's  life  and  work  tee  ha  owa  Zur  eignem 

Letnrniitnikukiir.  edltErdby  A.  Dov«  (Leipiii,  tSfqo);  nvd  ibeartidle 
by    Du\c  in  xhc  Ailfem^nf  dtui^tkf  Bni[rQpkff  '  Pinckkr. 

Lti.>potd  pan  Ranke.     ZukisitaAl^it  au^  jfitirm  IVrrk  \,  l8^); 

W   von  GJcsM^brecht,.  Gid^ahlntsredi  auf  Lcep^4  ^r.  i   .      -    llusidh. 

iSiti;) :  Guglij.,  Leopold,  ptm  Hi^nkts  L^tMpn  uful  UVrif  lLc'CI  pU  l^Z)', 
M     Ritter,    Leoppid   van    R^nka    (StutTgan.    ii^5):    NaHmadna. 

Lt-f'-'ld     Vim     MiiKkfs     Bddtiftgijohre     and     Ciicki.cki:Q:.€^ssmmg 
(L        : .  .  [  vo  1 ) :  and  I  fdmoli *  LcQpdd  Ran t^    •     ;     ^      s  I  f- 

RAmaMB.  WILLIAM  JOHN  MACQUORH  (1830-1871). 
Scottish  engineer  and  physicist,  was  bom  at  Edinborgh  on  the 
5th  of  July  1820,  and  completed  his  education  in  jts  univcnity. 
He  was  trained  as  an  engineer  under  Sir  J.  B.  Macnetll,  working 
chiefly  on  surveys,  harbours  and  railroads,  and  was  appointed 
in  1855  to  the  chair  of  dvil  engineering  in  Glasgow,  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Lewis  Gordon,  whose  work  he  had  undertakes 
during  the  previous  session.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  an 
subjecu  directly  connected  with  his  chair,  and,  besides  con- 
tributing almost  weekly  to  the  technical  journals,  such  as  the 
Engineer,  brought  out  a  series  of  standard  textbooks  on  CttH 
Engineering,  Tke  Steam-Engine  and  ctker  Priwu  Utmen, 
Mackinery  and  Millworkt  and  Applied  Meckanics,  which  faa\T 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  advancement  of  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal  To 
these  must  be  added  his  elaborate  treatise  on  Skipbmildi9g. 
Tkeoretical  and  Practical.  These  writings,  however,  corre- 
sponded to  but  one  phase  of  Rankine's  immense  energy  and 
many-sided  character.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  and  most  oaefal 
leader  of  the  volunteer  movement  from  its  beginning,  and  a 
writer,  composer  and  singer  of  humorous  and  patrioiic  sossgs, 
some  of  which,  as  "  The  Three  Foot  Rule  "  and  "  They  never 
shall  have  Gibraltar,"  became  well  known  far  beyond  the 
drde  of  his  acquaintance.  Rankine  was  the  earliest  of  the 
three  founders  of  the  modem  science  of  Thcrmodynamks 
iq.v.)  on  the  bases  laid  by  Sadi  Caraot  and  J.  P.  Joule  respect- 
ively, and  the  author  of  the  first  formal  treatise  on  the  tobjeci. 
His  contributions  to  the  theories  of  Elasticity  and  ol  Waves 
rank  high  among  modem  developmenU  of  matbematkal 
physics,  although  they  are  mere  uniu  among  the  150  sdentific 
papers  atuched  to  his  name  in  the  Royal  Sodety's  CalaUgue. 
The  more  important  of  these  were  collected  and  reprinted  in  a 
handsome  volume  {Rankine*s  Scientific  Papers,  London.  1881), 
which  contains  a  memoir  of  the  author  by  Prof.  P.  G.  Tait. 
Rankine  died  at  Glasgow  on  the  24th  of  December  1872. 

RANNOCH,  a  district  of  north-west  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
partly  extending  into  Argyllshire.  It  measures  32  m.  E.  and 
W.  and  from  10  to  12  m.  N.  and  S.  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
districts  of  Badenoch,  AthoU,  Breadalbane,  Lome  and  Locb- 
aber.  Much  of  it  is  wild,  bleak  and  boggy,  and,  saving  00  the 
£.,  it  is  shut  in  by  mgged  mountains.    The  chief  rivets  aa 
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the  Tumxnel  and  the  Ericht,  and  the  principal  lakes  Loch 
Rannoch  and  Loch  Lydoch,  or  Laidon  (about  6  m.  long,  |  m. 
wide  and  934  ft.  above  the  sea).    Loch  Rannoch  lies  £.  and 
IV.,  measures  gf  m:  long  by  fully  i  m.  broad,  is  668  ft.  above 
the  sea,  coven  an  area  of  nearly  7I  sq.  m.,  and  has  a  greatest 
•depth   of  440  ft.    It  receives  the  Ericfat  and  many  other 
streams,  and  discharges  by  the  Tummel,  draining  a  total  area 
•of  a43|  sq.  m.   At  the  head  of  the  lake  is  Rannoch  Barracks,  so 
named  b^ause  it  was  originally  built  to  accommodate  a  detadi- 
ment  of  troops,  under  ensign  (afterwajrds  Sir)  Hector  Munro, 
stationed  here  to  mainUin  order  after  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1745. 
Two  miles  cast  is  Cane,  which  was  the  residence  of  Alexander 
Robertson,  X3th  baron  of  Struan  (1670-1749),  the  Jacobite 
and  poet,  who  was  ''out"  with  Dundee  (1689),  Mar  (17 15) 
and  Prince  Charles  Edward  (x745)»  and  yet  managed  to  escape 
sU  punishment  beyond  self-impowed  exile  to  France  after  the 
first  two  rebellions.    Kinloch  Rannoch,  at  the  foot  of  the  loch, 
is  the  principal  place  in  the  {listrict,  and  is  in  communication 
by  coach  with  Struan  sUtion  (13  m.  distant)  on  the  Highland, 
and  Rannoch  station  (6  m.)  on  the  West  Highland  railway. 
Dugald  Buchanan  (17x6-1768),  the  Gaelic  poet,  was  school- 
master of  ther  village  for  thirteen  years,  and  a  granite  obelisk 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 

RANSOM  (from  Lat.  redemptio,  through  Fr.  ran^on),  the  price 
lor  which  a  captive  in  war  redeemed  his  life  or  his  freedom,  a 
town  secured  immunity  from  sack,  and  a  ship  was  repurchased 
irom  her  captois.'   The  practice  of  taking  ransom  arose  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  had  perhaps  a  connexion  with  the  common 
Teutonic  custom  of  conunuting  for  ciimes  by  money  pasrments. 
It  may,  however,  have  no  such  historic  descent.   The  desire  to 
make  profit  out  of  the  risks  of  battle,  even  when  they  were 
]u>tably  diminished  by  the  use  of  armour,  would  account  for  it 
sufficiently.    The  ri|^t  to  ransom  was  recognized  by  law.    One 
of  the  obligations  of  a  feudal  tenant  was  to  contribute  towards 
paying  the  ransom  of  his  lord.    Enghmd  was  taxed  for  the 
ransom  of  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted,  France  for  King  John 
taken  at  Poitiexs,  and  ScotUnd  for  King  David  when  he  was 
captured  at  Diu>ham.    The  prospect  of  gaining  the  ransom  of 
a  prisoner  must  have  tended  to  diminish  ^e  ferocity  of  medieval 
war,  even  when  it  did  iM>t  reduce  the  fighting  between  the 
knights  to  a  form  of  athletic  sport  in  which  the  loser  paid  a 
forfeit.    Readers  of  Froissart  will  find  frequent  mention  of  this 
decidedly  commercial  aspect  of  the  chivabrous  wars  of  the  time. 
He  often  records*  how  victors  and  vanquished  arranged  their 
"  financing."   The  mercenary  views  of  the  military  adventurers 
were  not  disguised.    Froissart  repeats  the  story  that  the  English 
"  free  companions  "  or  mercenaries,  who  sold  their  services  to 
the  king  of  Portugal,  grumbled  at  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota  in 
X385,  because  he  ordered  their  prisoners  to  be  killed,  and  would 
not  pursue  the  defeated  French  and  Spaniards,  whereby  they 
lost  lucrative  captures.  The  ransom  of  a  king  belonged  to  the 
king  of  the  enemy  by  whom  he  was  taken.    The  actual  captor 
was  rewarded  at  the  pleasure  of  his  lord.    King  Edward  III. 
paid  over  instalments  of  the  ransom  of  the  king  of  France  to  the 
Black  Prince,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  expedition  into  Spain 
in  1367.    Occasionally,  as  in  the  notable  case  of  Bertrand  du 
Guesdin,  the  ransom  of  a  valuable  knight  or  leader  would  be 
paid  by  his  own  sovereign.   To  trade  in  ransoms  became  a  form 
of  financial  speculation.    Sir  John  Fastolf  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry  V.  is  said  to  have  made  a  laxge  fortune  by  buying 
prisoners,  and  then  screwing  heavy  ransoms  out  of  them  by 
ill-usage.    The  humane  influence  of  ransom  was  of  course  con- 
fined to  the  knights  who  could  pay.    The  common  men,  who 
were  too  poor,  were  massacred.   Thus  Lord  Grey,  QvLttn  Eliza- 
beth's lord  deputy  in  Ireland,  spaxed  the  officers  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Italians  he  took  at  Smerwick,  but  slaughtered  the  common 
men.    Among  the  professional  soldiers  of  Italy  in  the  xsth 
century  the  hope  of  gaining  ransom  tended  to  reduce  war  to  a 
farce.  They  would  not  kise  their  profits  by  killing  their  opponents. 
The  disuse  of  the  practice  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the 
discovery  that  men  who  were  serving  for  this  form  of  gain  could 
not  be  trusted  to  fight  seriously.  ~  ' 


TnttanffiT  in  which  towns  paid  to  avoid  being  pltmdered  are 
innumerable.  So  Ute  as  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  x8o^x4,  it 
was  the  belief  of-  the  English  soUiers  that  a  town  taken  by  storm 
was  liable  to  sack  for  three  dasrs,  and  they  acted  on  their  con- 
viction at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajos  and  San  Sebastian.  It  was 
a  question  whether  ransoms  paid  by  merchant  ships  to  escape 
were  or  wexe  not  among  the  commerda  belli.  In  the  early  x8th 
century  the  custom  was  that  the  captain  of  a  captured  vessel 
gave  a  bond  or  "  ransom  bill,"  leaving  one  of  his  crew  as  a 
hostage  or  "  ransomer  "  ix»  the  hands  of  the  captor.  Frequent 
mention  is  made  of  the  taking  of  French  privateers  which  had 
in  them  ten  or  a  dozen  ransomers.  The  owner  could  be  sued  on 
his  bond.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  ransoming 
was  forbidden  by  act  of  parliament.  But  it  was  afterwards  at 
least  partially  recognized  by  Great.  Britain,  and  was  generally 
allowed  by  other  nations.  In  recent  times— for  instance  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  Wai^— no  mention  was  made  of  ransom,  and  with 
the  disappearance  of  privateering,  which  was  conducted  wholly 
for  gain,  it  has  ceased  to  have  any  place  in  war  at  sea,  but  the 
contributions  levied  by  invading  armies  might  still  be  accurately 
described  by  the  name. 

RAMTBRS*  an  antinomian  and  spiritualistic  English  sect  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  may  be  described  as  the  dregs 
of  the  Seeker  movement.  Their  central  idea  was  pantheistic,  thkt 
God  is  essentially  in  every  creature,  but  though  many  of  them 
were  sincere  and  honest  in  their  attempt  to  express  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  immanence,  they  were  in  the  main  unable  to  hold 
the  balance.  They  denied  Church,  Scripture,  the  current 
ministry  and  stevices,  calling  on  men  to  hearken  to  Christ  within 
them.  Many  of  them  seem  to  have  rejected  a  belief  in  inunor- 
tality  and  in  a  personal  God,  and  in  many  wajrs  they  resemble 
the  Brethren  ol  the  Free  Spirit  in  the  X4th  century.  Their 
vague  pantheism  landed  them  in  moral  confusion,  and  many  of 
them  were  marked  by  fierce  fanaticism.  How  far  the  accusation 
of  lewdness  brought  against  them  is  just  is  hard  to  say,  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  a  really  serious  peril  to  the  nation.  They 
were  largely  recruited  from  the  common  people,  and  thexe  is 
plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  movement  was  widespread. 
The  Ranters  came  into  contact  and  even  rivalry  with  the  early 
(Quakers,  who  were  often  unjustly  associated  with  them.  The 
truth  is  that  the  positive  message  of  the  Friends  helped  to  save 
England  from  being  overrun  with  Ranterism.  Samuel  Fisher,  a 
Friend,  writing  in  X653,  gives  a  calm  and  instructive  account  d 
the  Ranters,  which  with  other  relevant  information,  including 
Richard  Baxter's  rather  hysterical  attack,  may  be  read  in 
Rufus  M.  Jones's  Studies  in  Mystical  ReligioH  (1909),  xix.  In 
the  middle  of  the  X9th  century  the  name  was  often  applied  to  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  with  reference  to  their  crude  and  often 
XK>isy  preaching. 

RA1IUNCI7LACBA&  in  botany,  a  natural  order  of  Dicoty- 
ledons belonging  to  the  subclass  Poljrpetalae,  and  containing 
37  genera  with  about  500  species,  which 
are  distributed  through  temperate  and 
cold  regions  but  occur  more  especially 
beyond  the  tropics  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  well  represented  in  Britain, 
where  xi  genera  are  native.  The  plants 
are  mostly  herbs,  rarely  shrubby,  as  in 
Clematis,  which  climbs  by  means  of  the 
leaf-stalks,  with  alternate  leaves,  opposite 
in  Clematis,  generally  without  stipules, 
and  flowers  which  show  considerable 
variation  In  the  number  and  development  1 
of  parts  but  are  characterized  by  free  ^  ,._-Gynoecium 
hjrpogynoos  sepals  and  petals,  numerous  ^  Ranunculus:  x, 
free  stamens,  usually  many  free  one-celled 
carpels  (fig.  2)  and  small  seeds  containing 
a  minute  straight  embryo  embedded  in  a 
copious  endorsperm.  The  parts  of  the 
flower  are  generally  arranged  spirally  on 
a  convex  nceptade.  The  fruit  is  one-aeeded,  an  achene  (fig.  3), 
ot  a.many-seeded  foUida  (fig.  4)»  rarely,  as  in  Actaea,  a  berry^' 


From  Vion'B  Slarfaft' 
Tt^  Botk  tl  Betttmy.  by 
penBiwoa  of  Svan.  Son- 
akCo. 


receptacle  with  the 
points  of  insertion 
of  the  stamens, 
which  have  been 
removed. 


Tram  Strmsburger't  Lekr- 
tmtk  itr  Botauik,  by  per> 
miMfciD  of  Ciuuv  FiKli^. 

Fic.  a.— /{(ZfittiiciJiu 
arvemis.  Carpel  in 
longitudinal  section. 
(Alter  Baillon,  en- 
Utsed.) 


Fig.  3.— Single 
folUcIe  show- 
ing dehiicence 
by  the  ventral 
•uture. 


Fig.  4— Fruii  of  Col- 


umbine (j4^btJ<|fa) 
Formed  pi  Jivc  7ol- 
lierlea. 


representefl  among  British  native  or  oonunonly  grown  garden 
plants'. 

Tribe  I.  Paetmieae,  peony  group,  are  mostly  herbs  with  deeply 
cut  leaves  and  large  solitary  showy  flowers  in  which  the  parts  are 
spirally  arranged,  the  sepals,  generally  five  in  number,  passing 
gradusUIy  into  the  large  coloured  petals.  The  indefinite  sumens 
are  rjcceeded  by  a-5  free  carpels  which  bear  a  double  row  of  ovules 
along  the  ventral  suture.  Honey  is  secreted  by  a  ring-like  swelling 
round  the  base  of  the  carpels,  which  become  fleshy  or  leathery  in 
the  fruit  and  dehisce  along  the  ventral  suture.    There  are  bnly  three 

Enera,  the  largest  of  which,  Paeonut^  occurs  in  Europe,  temperate 
sa  aJnd  western  North  America.    P.  officinalis  is  the  common 
peony. 

TriU  II.  BdUhcnae  are  almost  exdusivdjr  north  temperate 
or  subarctic :  there  are  15  genera,  several  of  which  are  represented 
in  the  British  flora.  The  plantt  are  herbs,  either  annual,  e.f .  Ni^eila 
Oove-in-a-mist).  or  perennial  bymeans  of  a  rhizome,  as  m  Aconttum 
or  Eranthis  (winter  aconite).  The  leaves  are  simple,  as  in  Caliha, 
but  more  often  palmately  divided  as  in  hellebore  (ng.  6).  aconite 
(fig.  5)  *nd  larupur.    The  flowers  are  soliury  (Erantku)  or  in 


Fig.  6.— Pedate  leaf  of  StinldngHelle- 
bore  {HeUeborus  foetidus).    It  is  a 
*y-partite  leaf,  in  whkh  the 


lateral  lobes  are  deeply  divided. 
When  the  leaf  hann  down  it  re- 
sembles the  foot  of  a  Urd,  and  hence 
the 


FkG.  5.— Five-partite  leaf 
of  Aconite. 


cymes  or  racemes,  and  are  generally  regular  as  in  Caltka  (Idng-cup, 
marsh  marigold),  TroUius  (^obe-flower),  HeUebanu,  AquiUgia 
(columbine);  sometimes  medianly  zygomorphic  as  in  Actmitum 
(monkshood,  aconite)  and  Ddpkinium  Garkspur).  The  carpels, 
generally  3  to  5  in  number,  form  in  the  fruit  a  many-seeded  follurle. 
except  in  AcUua  (baneberry),  where  the  single  carpel  develops  to 
form  a  many-seeded  berry,  and  in  Nigeila,  where  the  five  carpds 
unite  to  form  a  five<hambered  ovary.  There  is  considerable 
variety  in  the  form  of  the  floral  envelopes  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  parts.  The  outer  series,  or  sepals,  generally  five  in  number,  is 
generally  white  or  bright-coloured,  serving  as  an  attraction  for 
insects  "P^iaUy  bees,  as  well  as  a  protection  for  the  rest  of  the 
flower.  Thus  m  CaUka  and  Trottius  the  sepals  form  a  brilliant 
golden-ydlow  cup  or  globe,  and  in  Erantkis  a  pale  yellow  star  which 
contrasts  with  the  green  involucre  of  bracts  immediately  below  it: 
V*  S^f^  ^  *reT)lu?  o'  y*"o^'  •"<*  al»  coloured  in  AguHegia. 
In  Hellebore  the  greenish  sepals  persist  till  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Acouitum 
and  Ddpktmvm  differ  in  the  irregular  development  of  the  sepals, 


pit  at  the  base,  in  Niidia  and  HeUebonu  (fig.  7)  they  form  dhoct- 


FkG.  7.—BdUbona  niter,    i,  vertica]  section  of  flower; 
a,  nectary,  side  and  front  view  (nat.  size), 
stolked  pitchers,  in  AqitiUiia  they  are  larse  and  coloiovd  with  a 
showy  petal-like  upper  portion  and  a  long  oasal  spur  in  tbe  tip  cf 
which  is  the  nectary.    In  Ddpkinitan  they  are  also  nurred.  and  ia 
Acimitum  form  a  spur-like  sac  on  a  loog  stalk  (fig.  8).    The  pans 

of  the  flower  are  geoe- 
m  mu»r-^<r^'^\\  ^^^    arranged    in    a 

'  ^^^5^voA\  spiral  (acydc),  hot  are 

sometimes  htemkydac, 
the  perianth  format 
a  wbori  as  in  vimer 
aconite;  cardy  b  the 
flower  cyclic,  as  is 
^jMkgM  (fig.  9)  wlKie 


Fig.  9.— Floral  dia- 
gram of  ColnnlMie 
Mganicfia)  shoving 
regular     cydic    «» 


Fia  8.— Fart  of  the  flower  of  Aconite 

^Aconitian    Napdlus),    showii^    two 

irregular  hom-Iike  petals  p,  supported 

on  grooved  stalks  o.    These  serve  as 

nectaries,     j,   the  wbori  o^  sumena 

inserted  on  the  thalamus,  and  surround- 
ing the  pistil, 
the  parts  throughout  are  arranged  in  alternating  whorls.    In  Cktts, 
where  there  are  no  petals,  honey  is  secreted  by  two  shallow  de- 
pressions on  the  side  of  each  carpet 

Tribe  III.  Anemcneae,  with  8  genera,  are  chiefly  north  terapente. 
arctic  and  alpine  plants,  but  also  pass  beyond  the  tropics  to  the 
southern  hemisphoe.  They  differ  from  the  two  pceccdiiv  trto 
in  the  numerous  carpels,  each  with  only  one  ovule,  forming  a  fruit  of 
numerous  achenca.  They  are  annual  or  perennial  berfaa.  erect  as  is 
Anemmu,  TkaUctna(^  (meadow-rue)  and  many  buttercups,  orcrecpinf 
as  in  Ranunctdus  repensi  the  section  Balrackimm  of  the  grnas 
Rontmenlus  (q.9.)  contains  aquatic  plants  with  submeiged  or  floatii« 
stems  and  leaves.  The  flowers  are  aoUttry.  as  in  Anemtcme  Pml» 
tilla  (Basque  flower)  and  the  wood  anemone,  or  cymooe  as  in  species 
of  Ranunctdus,  or  in  racemes  or  panicles  as  in  ThaUctnm.  The 
parts  are  spirally  arranged  throughout  as  in  Myosmrus  (raoose-taa). 
where  the  very  numerous  carpels  are  borne  on  a  much  ekngated 
receptacle,  or  Adonis  (pheasant's  eye),  or  the  perianth  is  wbaried 
as  in  Anemone  and  Ranunculus.  In  Anemone  there  is  a  whori  of 
foliaee  leaves  below  the  flower,  as  in  Erantkis.  In  ^anmnr  and 
Tkalictrum  there  Is  only  one  series  of  perianth  leaves,  which  arc 
petaloid  and  attractive  in  Anemone  where  honey  is  secreted  by 
modified  stamens,  as  in  A.  PulsatiUa,  or.  as  in  A.  namoma  (wood 
anemone),  there  is  no  honey  and  the  flower  is  'visited  by  insects  tor 
the  sake  of  the  pollen:  in  Thalktrum  the  perianth  is  greenish  oc 
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aUghtly 
vukedl 


coloured  and  the  flower  it  wjiid-pQninated  (T.  mmus)  or 

for  its  pollen.    In  JtatnmcidMM  aim  Aioms  a  calyx  of  ereen 

ive  eepals  is  mcceedcd  by  »  oorolla  of  sbowy  petals:  in 

:it/fu  (fig.  10)  tliere  is  a  basal  booey-secreting  gland  which 

is  absent  in  AdonU.    In  Anewunu  the  achenes 

beAr  the  persistent  naked    or    bearded    style 

which  aids  in, dissemination;  the  same  pur<« 

pose  is  served'  by  the  prickles  oh  the  achenes 

of  Jtanuneidns.ur9tns^, 

Tribe  IV.  Ckmatidtas  compcise  the  genus 
Clematis  (q.p.)^  characterised  by  its  shrubby, 

Pic  10. Petal  (tf    ^^^^  climbing  habit,  opposite  feaves  and  the 

Crowfoot  (AmikiT  valvate,  not  imbricate  as  in  the  other  tribes, 
cii/«5).  bearing  at  »e»tivat«>n  of  the  sepals.  The  usuafly  four 
the  base  a  honey  *cp^  i^'^  whoried  and  petaloid,  the  numerous 
eland  protected  st^^nens  and  carpels  are  spirally  arranged;  the 
by  a  scue  s,  flowers  are  visited  by  insects  for  the  saloe  of  the 

^  *  abundant  pollen.    The  fruit  consists  of  numer- 

ous achenes  which  are  generally  pfx>longed  into  the  Ions  feathery  style, 
whence  the  popular  name  01  the  Bntish  species,  old  man's  beard 
{Clemaiis  vUialda).  The  genus,  whkh  contains  about  170  species, 
has  a  wkle  distribution,  but  b  rarer  in  the  tropks  than  in  temperate 


-^ I  articles  trill  be  found  on  the  more  important  genera  of 

RanuneMloceae,  e.p  Aeeitiium,  Adcmis,  Anemone^  Batuberry  (Actaea)t 
Clematis,  CUumbttUt  Hellebore^  Ranunculus, 

'  RANUIICULUS,  familiarly  known  as  "  bttttercup,"  or  crow- 
foot, a  characteristic  type  of  the  botanical  order  Ranunculaceae. 
The  Lat.  name,  which  means  a  little  frog  or  tadpole  (dim.  of 
rana,  frog),  was  also  given  to  a  medicinal  plant,  which  has 
been  identified  by  some  with  the  crowfoot.  The  Ranunculi 
are  more  or  less  acrid  herbs,  sometimes  with  fleshy  root-fibres, 
or  with  the  base  of  the  stem  dilated  into  a  kind  of  tuber  (R. 
bulbosus).  They  have  tufted  or  alternate  leaves,  dilated  into 
a  sheaUi  at  the  base,  and  very  generally,  but  not  universally, 
deeply  divided  above.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  or  in  loose 
cymes,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  number  and  distinctness 
(freedom  from  union)  of  their  parts.  Thus  there  are  five 
sepals,  as  many  petals,  and  numerous  spirally  arranged  stamens 
and  carpels.  The  petals  have  a  little  pit  or  honey-gland  at 
the  base,  which  is  interesting  as  foreshadowing  the  more  fully 
developed  tubular  petals  of  the  nearly  allied  genera  Aamilum 
and  Hetteboriu.  The  fruit  is  a  head  of  "  achenes  " — dry,  one- 
seeded  fruits.  The  genus  contains  a  large  number  of  species 
(about  250)  and  occurs  in  most  temperate  countries  in  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  extending  into  arctic 
and  antarctic  regions,  and  appearing  on  the  higher  mountains 
in  the  tropics.  About  twenty  spedes  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain.  R.  acrist  R.  reptns,  R.  bulbosus,  are  the  common 
buttercups.  R.  anensis,  found  in  cornfields,  has  smaller  pale 
yellow  flowers  and  the  achenes  covered  with  stout  spines. 
R.  Lingua,  spearwort,  and  R,  Plammula,  lesser  spearwort, 
grow^  in  marshes,  ditches  and  wet  places.  R.  Ficaria  is  the 
pilewort  or  lesser  celandine,  an  early  spring  flower  in  pastures 
and  waste  places,  characterized  by  having  heart-shaped  entire 
leaves  and  dusters  of  dub -shaped  roots. .  The  section 
Batraekium  comprises  the  water-buttercups,  denizens  of  pools 
and  streams,  which  vary  greatly  in  the  character  of  the  foliage 
according  as  it  is  submersed,  floating  or  aerial,  and  when 
submersnl  varying  in  accordance  with  the  depth  and  strength 
of  the  current.  The  ranunculus  of  the  florist  is  a  cultivated 
form  of  R.  asiaticm,  a  native  of  the  Levant,  remarkable  for 
the  range  of  colour  of  the  flowers  (yellow  to  purplish  black) 
and  for  the  regularity  with  which  the  stamens  and  pistils  are 
replaced  by  peUls  forming  double  flowers.  R.  asiaticus  is  one 
of  the  older  florists'  flowers,  which  has  sported  into  numberless 
varieties,  but  was  formerly  held  in  much  greater  esteem  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time.  According  to  the  canons  of  the  florists, 
the  flowen,  to  be  perfect,  should  be  of  the  form  of  two-thirds 
of  a  ball,  the  outline  forming  a  perfect  drde,  with  the  centre 
dose,  the  petals  smooth-edged,  the  colour  dense,  and  the 
marldng  uniform. 

The  ranunculus  requires  a  strong  and  moist  soil,  with  a  fourth  of 
rotten  dung.  The  soil  should  be  from  18  in.  to  a  ft.  deep,  and  at 
about  5  in.  below  the  surface  there  should  be  placed  a  stratum 
6  or  8  in.  thick  of >  two-year-old  rotten  cow-dung,  mixed  with  earth, 
the  earth  above  this  stratum,  where  the  roots  are  to  be  placed,  being 


perfectly  free  from  fresh  dung.  The  tubers  are  planted  in  rows  %  or 
6  in.  apart,  and  3  or  4  in.  apart  in  the  rows,  the  tuiban  sorts  in  October, 
the  more  choice  varieties  in  February.  They  should  be  so  dose 
that  the  foliage  may  cover  the  surface  of  the  bed.  The  autumn- 
planted  roots  must  be  shdtered  from  severe  frost  The  plants  whoi 
m  flower  should  be  screened  from  hot  sunshine  with  an  awning: 
when  the  leaves  wither,  the  roots  are  to  be  taken  up,  dried,  and 
stored.  The  ranunculus  is  readily  propagated  from  seed  obtained 
from  semi-double  sorts,  which  are  often  of  themselves  very  beautiful 
flowers.  It  is  generally  sown  in  boxes  in  autumn  or  spring.  The 
young  plants  thus  raised  flower  often  in  the  second,  and  always  in 
the  third  year. 

The  turban  varieties,  which  are  very  showy  for  the  borders,  are 
of  a  few  positive  colours,  as  scariet*  vellow,  brown,  carmine,  and 
white.  The  florists'  varieties  have  Seen  bred  from  the  Persian 
type,  which  is  more  delicate. 

Other  species  known  in  gardens  are  R  aconitifolius  (white  bachelor's 
buttons),  with  leaves  recalling  aconite,  and  white  flowen;  the 
double-flowered  form  is  known  in  gardens  as  fair  maids  of  France 
or  fair  maids  df  Kent.  A  double-flowered  form  of  R.  acris  is  grown 
under  the  name  yellow  bachelor's  buttons.  R.  bulbosus  also  haa 
a  pretty  double-flowered  variety.  (X  dwarfer  interesting  plants 
there  are  R.  idpestris,  4  in.,  white;  R.tnmineus,  6  to  m>  in.,  yellow; 
R.  bamassifohus,  6  in.,  white;  and  R.  rutaefolius,  4  to  6  in.,  white 
with  orange  centre.  Of  the  taller  kinds  mention  may  be  made  of 
R.  cortusaefolius,  a  fine  buttercup,  ^-5  ft.  hish.  from  Teneriffe,  and 
hardy  in  the  miklest  parts  of  Britain;  and  R.  kyalli,  known  as  the 
New  Zealand  water  lily.  It  is  a  handsome  species,  a  to  4  ft.  high, 
with  large  pdute  leaves  often  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  with  waxy 
white  flowen  about  4  in.  across.  It  is  not  quite  hardv,  and  even 
under  the  best  conditions  is  a  difficult  plant  to  grow  weu. 

RAO,  SIR  DINKAR  (18x9-1896),  Indian  statesman,  was 
bom  in  Ratnagiri  distria,  Bombay,  on  the  soth  of  December 
1819,  bdng  a  Chitpavan  Brahmin.  At  fifteen  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  GwaUor  state,  in  which  his  ancestors  had  served. 
Rapidly  promoted  to  the  responsible  charge  of  a  division,,  he 
displayed  unusual  talents  in  reoiganizing  the  police  and  revenue 
departments,  and  in  reducing  chaos  t^  order.  In  1851  Dinkar 
Rao  became  dewan.  The  events  wnich  led  to  the  British 
victories  of  Maharajpur  and  Panniar  in  1844  had  fill^  the 
state  with  mutinous  soldiery,  ruined  the  finances,  and  weakened 
authority.  With  a  strong  hand  the  dewan  suppressed  disorder, 
abolished  ruinous  imposts,  executed  public  works,  and  by  a 
reduction  of  salaries,  induding  his  own,  turned  a  defidt  into  a 
surplus.  When  the  contingent  mutinied  in  1857,  he  never 
wavered  in  loyalty;  and  although  the  state  troops  also  mutinied 
in  June  1858  on  the  approach  of  Tantia  Topi,  he  adhered  to 
the  British  cause,  retiring  with  Maharaja  Sindhia  to  the  Agra 
fort.  After  the  restoration  of  order  he  remained  minister 
until  December  1859.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  guardian  to 
the  minor  Rana  of  Dholpur,  but  soon  afterwards  be  resigned, 
owing  to  ill-health.  In  1875  the  viceroy  seleaed  him  as  a 
commissioner,  with  the  Maharajas  Sindhia  and  Jaipur,  and 
three  British  colleagues,  to  try  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  on  a 
charge  of  attempting  to  poison  the  British  resident.  He  also 
served  in  the  l4;islative  council  of  India,  and  was  frequently 
consulted  by  viceroys  on  difficult  questions.  An  estate  was 
conferred  upon  him,  with  the  hereditary  title  of  Raja,  for  his 
eminent  services,  and  the  decoration  of  K.C.S.I.  He  died  on 
the  9th  of  January  1896.  No  Indian  statesman  of  the  19th 
century  gained  a  higher  reputation,  yet  he  only  commenced 
the  study  of  English  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  was  never  able  to 
converse  fluently  in  it;  his  orthodoxy  resented  social  reforms; 
he  kept  aloof  from  the  Indian  Congress,  and  be  had  received  no 
training  fn  British  administration. 

RAO.  SIR  T.  HADHAVA  (1828-1891),  Indian  sUtesman.  was 
bom  at  Combaconum  in  Madras  in  1828.  Madhava  Rao  created  a 
new  type  of  minister  adapted  to  the  modem  re<)uirements  of  a. 
progrenive  native  state,  and  be  grafted  it  upon  the  old  stock. 
He  linked  the  |^ast  with  tbe  present,  using  the  advantages  of 
heredity,  tradition  and  conservatism  to  diect  reforms  in  tbe 
public  administration  and  in  Indian  sodety.  Sprung  from  a 
Mahratta  Brahmin  stock  k>ng  settled  at  .Tanjore,  the  son  of  a 
dewan  of  Travancore,  he  was  educated  in  the  strictest  tenets  of 
his  sacred  caste.  But  he  readily  imbibed  the  new  spirit  of  the 
age.  To  mathematics,  sdence  and  astronomy  he  added  a  study 
of  English  philosophy  and  international  law  and  a  taste  for  an 
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and  pictures.  Although  a  devout  itudent  of  the  Shastns,  he 
advocated  femde  education  and  aodal  reform.  Refusing  to 
cross  the  sea  -and  so  break  caste  by  appearing  before  a  parlia- 
mentary commission,  be  yet  preached  religious  toleration.  A 
patron  of  the  Indian  Congress,  he  borrowed  from  the  armoury 
of  British  administration  every  reform  which  he  introduced 
into  tlie  native  sutes.  He  was  respected  alike  by  Europeans 
and  natives,  and  received  titles  and  honoun  from  the  British 
government.  As  tutor  of  the  maharaja  of  TVavancore,  and 
then  as  revenue  officer  in  that  sUte,  he  showed  firmness  and 
ability,  and  became  diwan  or  prime  minister  in  1857.  He 
found  the  finances  disorganized,  and  trade  cramped  by  mono- 
polies and  oppressive  duties.  He  co-operated  with  the  Madras 
government  in  carrying  out  reforms,  and  when  his  measures 
led  to  misunderstandings  with  the  maharaja,  he  preferred 
honourable  resignation  to  retention  of  a  lucrative  office  in  which 
he  was  powerless  for  good.  In  1872  he  was  engaged  at  Indore 
in  laying  down  a  plan  of  reform  and  of  public  works  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  successor,  when  a  grave  crisis  at  Baroda 
'demanded  his  talenu  there.  The  Gaekwar  had  been  deposed 
for  Kandalous  misrule,  and  an  entire  reorganisation  was  neieded. 
Aided  by  Sir  Philip  Mdvill,  Madhava  Rao  swept  away  the 
corrupt  officials,  privileged  sirdars  and  grasping  contractors, 
who  had  long  ruined  Baroda.  He  wrote  able  minutes  defending 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Gaekwar  from  fancied  encroach- 
ment, and  justifying  the  internal  reforms  which  he  introduced. 
He  resigned  office  in  1882,  and  in  his  retirement  devoted  his 
leisure  to  reading  and  writing  upon  political  and  social  questions. 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  April  1891. 

RAOUL  DB  CAMBRAI,  the  name  of  a  French  chanson  de 
geste.  The  existing  romance  b  a  xjth-ccntury  recension  of  a 
poem  by  a  trauv^  of  Laon  called  Bertholais,  who  professed 
to  have  witnessed  the  events  he  described.  It  presents,  like 
the  other  provincial  teste  of  Garin  le  Lokerain,  a  picture  of  the 
devastation  caused  by  the  private  wars  of  the  feudal  chiefs. 
A  parallel  narrative,  obviously  inspired  by  popular  poetry,  is 
preserved  in  the  chjonide  of  Waulsort  (ed.  Achery,  SpidUpum, 
li.  p.  100  seq.),  and  probably  corresponds  with  the  eairlier  recension. 
Raoul  de  Cambrai,  the  posthumous  son  of  Raoul  Taillefer, 
count  of  Cambrai,  by  his  wife  Alais,  sister  of  King  Louis 
(d'Outre-Mer),  whose  father's  lands  had  been  given  to  another, 
demanded  the  fief  of  Vermandois,  which  was  the  natural  in- 
heritance of  the  four  sons  of  Herbert,  brd  of  Vermandois.  On 
Ring  Louis's  refusal,  he  proceeded  to  war.  The  chief  hero  on 
the  Vermandois  side  was  Bemier,  a  grandson  of  Count  Herbert, 
who  had  been  the  squire  and  firm  adherent  of  Raoul,  until  he 
was  driven  into  opposition  by  the  fate  of  his  mother,  burned 
with  the  nuns  in  the  church  of  Origny.  Bemier  eventually 
slew  the  terrible  Raoul  in  single  fight,  but  in  his  turn  was  slain, 
after  an  apparent  reconciliation,  and  the  blood-feud  descended 
to  his  sons.  The  date  of  these  events  is  exactly  ascertainable. 
Flodoard  {AnmaUs^  Anno  943)  sUtes  that  Count  Herbert  died 
in  that  year,  and  was  buried,  by  his  sons  at  St  Quentin,that 
when  they  learnt  that  Raoul,  son  of  Raoul  de  Gouy,  was  about 
to  invade  their  father's  territory,  they  attacked  him  and  put 
him  to  death.  The  identity  of  other  of  the  personages  of  the 
story  has  also  been  fixed  from  historical  sources,  The  second 
part  of  the  poem,  of  which  Bemier  is  the  hero,  is  of  later  date, 
and  bears  the  character  of  a  roman  d'aventures. 

See  U  Rommu  de  RaoiS  de  Cambrai  et  de  Bemier,  ed.  E.  le  Glay 
(Paris.  1840);  Raoid  de  Cambrai,  ed.  P.  Meyer  and  A.  Looffnon 
(Soc.  des  anc.  lextes  fr.,  Paris.  i88a);  J.  M.  Ludk»w.  Popular  Epics 
of  the  MiddU  Ages  (London  and  Cambridge.  1865):  H.  Grftber. 
Crundriss  d.  roman,  Phil.  (ii.  pp.  567  tcq.). 

RAOUL  ROCHETTB,  DfelUt  (1790-1854),  French  archaeo- 
logist, was  bom  on  the  9th  of  March  1790  at  St  Amand  in  the 
department  of  Cher,  and  received  his  education  at  Bourges. 
He  was  made  professor  of  history  in  the  Colttge  de  Louis-le- 
Grand  at  Paris  (1813)  and  in  the  Sorbonne  (1817).  His  His- 
loire  critiqne  de  Pitablissement  des  colonies  grecqna  (4  vols., 
181  s)  is  now  out  of  date.  He  was  superintendent  of  anti- 
quities in  the  Bibliothique  at  Paris  (1819-48),  and  profesKxr  of 


archaeology  at  the  Biblioth2que  (from  1826).  •  renit  of  wUcb 
may  be  seen  in  his  Conrs  d'arckioloiie  (1828).  In  1829  appealed 
his  Monuments  inSdits^  a  work  of  great  value  at  the  time.  Stil 
valuable  are  his  PeitUnres  isUdites  (1836)  and  his  Peimtarts  de 
PompHiiSu)'  He  contributed  to  the  AnnaU  of  the  Ronaa 
Institute,  the  Journal  des  saoants  and  the  AcaAtmde  des  m- 
scripHons.  At  his  death  on  the  3rd  of  July  i8s4  Raoul  Rochettc 
was  perpettud  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Aru  aad  a 
corresponding  member  of  most  of  the  learned  locietifs  in 
Europe.  ■ 

RAOULT,  FRAMfiOIS  MARIS  (1830-1901),  French  dicaiist, 
was  bora  at  Fouraes,  in  the  D^paitement  du  Nofd,  oo  the  toth 
of  May  1830.  He  became  aspirani  rSp^leur  at  the  lycCe  of 
Rheims  in  1853,  and  after  holding  several  intermediate  poaitioDS 
was  appointed  in  1862  to  the  profesaoiahip  of  chemistry  in  Sens 
lycfc,  where  he  prepared  the  thesis  on  dectromocive  foeoe 
which  gained  him  his  doctor's  degree  at  Paris  in  the  following 
year.  In  1867  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  chemistry  dasaes 
at  Grenoble,  and  three  years  later  he  succeeded  to  the  chair 
of  chemistry,  which  he  held  until  his  death  on  the  lat  of  April 
1901.  Raoult's  earUest  researches  were  physical  in  character, 
being  largdy  concerned  with  the  phenomena  of  the  voltaic 
cell,  and  later  there  was  a  period  when  more  puidy  chemical 
questions  engaged  his  attention.  But  his  name  is  best  knova 
in  oonnexibn  with  the  work  on  solutions,  to  which  he  devoted 
the  last  two  deodes  of  his  life.  His  first  paper  on  the  dcpfessno 
of  the  f reeang-points  of  liquids  by  the  presence  of  tubatancw 
dissolved  in  them  was  published  in  1878;  and  oontinned  investi- 
gation and  experiment  with  various  solvents,  such  as  beiuane 
and  acetic  add,  in  addition  to  water,  led  him  to.  bcUeve  in  a 
simple  relation  between  the  molcrular  weights  of  the  substances 
and  the  freesing-point  of  the  solvent,  whidi  be  expressed  as  the 
"loi  g6nfcale  de  la  congelation,"  that  if  one  molecule  of  a 
substance  be  dissolved  in  100  molecules  of  any  given  solvent, 
the  temperature  of  solidification  of  the  latter  will  be  iowctcd 
by  0-63"  C.  (See,  however,  the  artide  Solution.)  Another 
rdation  at  which  he  woriied  was  that  the  diminution  in  the 
vapour-pressure  of  a  solvent,  caused  by  dissolving  a  swhstawy 
in  it,  is  proportional  to  the  molecular  weight  of  the  swhstanrr 
dissolved—at  least  when  the  solutkm  is  dilute.  These  two 
generalizations  not  only  afforded  a  new  method  of  detcrmintag 
the  molecuUr  weightsof  substances, but  have  also  been  atiliaed 
by  J..  H.  van't  Hoil  and  W.  Ostwaki,  among  otJier  cfaenisis» 
in  support  of  the  hypothesis  of  electrolytic  diasocjatioo  hi 
solutkms.  An  account  of  Raoult's  life  and  work  was  given  by 
Professor  van't  Hoff  in  a  memorial  lecture  delivered  before  the 
London  Chemical  Sodety  on  the  26th  of  March  1902. 

RAOUZ,  JBAN  (1677-1734),  French  painter,  was  bora  at  Mom- 
pellier  in  1677.  After  the  usual  course  of  training  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Academy  in  17x7  as  an  historical  painter.  His 
reputation  had  been  previously  Established  by  the  credit  of 
decorations  executed  during  hk  three  years  In  Italy  on  the 
palace  of  Giustiniani  Sclini  at  Venice,  and  by  some  caad  paint- 
ings, the  Four  Ages  of  Man  (National  Gallery),  commiwinniti 
by  the  grand  prior  of  Vend6me.  To  this  latter  dass  of  snbjcct 
Raoux  devoted  himself,  nor  did  he  even  paint  portrsiu  except 
in  character.  The  list  of  his  works  is  a  hmg  series  of  seU  of  the 
Seasons,  of  the  Hours,  of  the  Elements,  or  of  those  scenes  of 
amusement  and  gallantry  in  the  representation  of  which  he  was 
immeasurably  surpassed  by  his  younger  rival  Watteau.  After 
his  suy  in  England  (1720)  he  lived  much  in  the  Temple,  where 
he  decorated  several  rooms.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1754.  His 
best  pupils  were  Chevalier  and  Montdidier.  His  works,  of 
which  there  is  a  poor  specimen  in  the  Louvre,  were  much 
engraved  by  Poilly,  Moyreau,  Dupuis,  &c. 

RAPALLO,  a  seaport  and  winter  resort  of  Liguria,  Italy. 
in  the  province  of  Genoa.  P<^.  (1901)  5839  (town);  10,343 
(conunune).  It  occupies  a  beautiful  and  well-sbdtered  situa- 
tion on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Rapallo,  t&i  m.  £.  by  Sl 
from  Genoa  by  rail.  It  has  a  fine  church,  a  medieval  casik 
(now  used  as  a  prison)  and  a  Roman  Bridge,  known  as  *'  Hanni- 
bal's Bridge."    On  the  hills  above  the  town  b  aitvated  the 
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chuxch  and  abbey  of  the  Madonna  de  Montallegro,  whose 
miraculous  piaure  attracts  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Italy. 
Olives  and  other  frtiit  are  grown,  and  a  brisk  trade  is  done  in 
olive  oil.  A  mile  to  the  south  is  Sanu  Margherita  Ligure 
(pop.  7051),  another  winter  resort,  with  a  large  16th-century 
church.  Both  places  are  also  frequented  for  sea-bathing  in 
summer.  Lace  is  made,  while  the  men  go  in  May  to  the  coral 
fisheries  off  the  Sardinian  coast.  To  the  south  again  is  the 
small  seaport  of  Portofino  (the  Roman  Partus  Ddphini)  under 
the  south-east  extremity  of  the  promontory  of  Portofino 
(2010  ft.).  On  the  way  from  S.  Margherita  to  Portofino  is  the 
suppressed  monastery  of  Cervara,  in  which  Francis  I.  of  France 
was  confined  after  the  battle  of  Pavia  on  his  way  to  Madrid. 
At  all  these  places  are  beautiful  villas. 

RAPB  (Lat.  rapum  or  rapa,  turnip),  in  botany. — Several 
forms  of  plants  included  in  the  genus  Brassica  are  cultivated  for 
the  oil  which  is  present  in  their  ripe  seeds.  The  one  most 
extensively  grown  for  this  purpose  is  known  as  colza,  rape  or 
coleseed,  in  Germany  as  Raps  {Brassica  napus,  var.  oUiJera): 
its  seeds  conuin  from  30  to  45%  of  oil.  The  leaves  are  glaucous 
and  smooth  like  those  of  a  swede  turnip.  For  a  seed-crop 
rape  is  sown  in  July  or  early  August  in  order  that  the  plants 
may  be  strong  enough  to  pass  the  winter  uninjured.  The 
young  plants  are  thinned  out  to  a  width  of  6  or  8  in.  apart, 
and  afterwards  kept  dean  by  hoeing.  The  foliage  may  be 
eaten  down  by  sheep  early  in  autumn,  without  injuring  it 
for  the  production  of  a  crop  of  seed.  In  spring  the  horse  and 
hand  hoe  must  be  used,  and  the  previous  application  of  i  cwt.  or 
2  cwt  of  guano  will  add  to  the  productiveness  of  the  crop.  On 
good  soil  and  in  favourable  seasons  the  yield  sometimes  reaches 
to  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  haulm  and  husks  are  either  used 
for  litter  or  burned,  and  the  ashes  spread  upon  the  land.  It 
makes  good  fuel  for  clay-burning.  There  is  a  "  summer  " 
variety  of  colza  which  is  sown  in  April  and  ripens  its  seed  in 
the  same  year.  It  does  not  yield  so  much  oil  as  the  "  winter  " 
kind,  but  it  will  grow  on  soil  in  poorer  condition.  Neither  of 
these  is  much  grown  in  Great  Britain  for  the  production  of 
oil,  but  the  "  winter  ' *  variety  is  very  extensively  grown  as  green 
food  for  sheep.  For  this  purpose  it  is  generally  sown  at  short 
intervals  throughout  the  summer  to  provide  a  succession  of 
fodder.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  peaty  soils,  and  is  accord- 
ingly a  favourite  crop  in  the  fen  lands  of  England,  and  on 
recently  reclaimed  mosses  and  poors  elsewhere.  Its  growth 
is  greatly  stimulated  by  the  ashes  resulting  from  the  practice 
of  paring  and  burning.  Its  highly  nutritious  leaves  and  stems 
are  usually  consumed  by  folding  the  sheep  upon  it  where  it 
grows,  there  is  no  green  food  upon  which  they  fatten  faster. 
Occasionally  it  is  carried  to  the  homestead,  and  used  with 
other  forage  in  carrying  out  the  system  of  soiling  cattle. 

The  wild  form  Brassica  campestris,  the  wild  coleseed,  colza 
or  kohlsaat,  of  the  fields  of  England  and  many  parts  of  Europe, 
is  sometimes  cultivated  on  the  European  continent  for  its  seed, 
which,  however,  is  inferior  in  value  to  rape  as  an  oil-yielding 
product. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  rape,  a  variety  of 
another  species  (or  subspecies)  of  Brassica,  namely,  Brassica 
rapa^  var.  oleifera  (Rubsen  in  Germany),  is  grown  for  its  oil- 
yielding  seeds.  The  leaves  in  a  young  state  are  not  glaucous, 
but  sap-green  in  colour  and  rough,  being  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  turnip,  to  which  the  plant  is  ckwely  related.  Both 
winter  and  summer  varieties  are  grown;  they  are  rarely  culti- 
vated m  Britain.  The  oil  is  similar  to  that  in  the  true  colza 
seeds  but  the  plants  do  not  yield  so  much  per  acre  as  the  latter: 
they  are,  however,  hardier  and  more  adapted  for  cultivation 
on  poor  sandy  soils. 

RAPB  (from  Lat.  rapere,  to  seize),  in  law,  the  crime  of  having 
carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  by  a  man,  not  her  husband, 
forcibly  and  unlawfully  against  her  will.  Under  the  Mosaic 
law,  rape  was  punished  with  death,  if  the  damsel  was  betrothed 
to  another  man,  and  with  a  fine  of  fifty  shekels  if  not  so  be- 
trothed, while  in  this  case,  also,  she  was  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
ravisher  all  the  days  of  his  life  (Deut.  xuu  25).    The  Roman 


civil  law  punished  rape  with  death  and  confiscation  of  goods 
(Cod.  L.  IX.  tit.  13).  In  England,  under  the  Saxon  law- 
adopted,  probably,  from  a  Teutonic  code— death  was  also  the 
penalty,  but  under  the  Normans  this  was  changed  to  the  loss 
of  both  eyes  and  castration;  this  punishment  remained  in 
force  until  after  Uie  time  of  Bracton  {de  Corond,  L  147)*  The 
statute  of  Westminster  1.(1275)  reduced  the  offence  to  a  tres- 
pass, with  a  penalty  of  two  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  at 
the  king's  wUl.  This  lenity,  it  is  said,  produced  terrible  con- 
sequences, and,  accordingly,  the  statute  of  Westminster  II. 
(1285)  again  declared  the  offence  a  felony,  with,  however, 
benefit  of  clergy.  This  was  the  state  of  the  law  until  1575, 
when  the  punishment  was  made  more  severe  by  taking  away 
the  benefit  of  clergy.  The  offence  remained  capital  until  the 
Offences  against  the  Person  Aa  i86x,  by  which  and  subsequent 
amending  acts  it  is  now  regulated.  The  present  punishment 
is  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  not  less  than  three  years  or 
imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  not  over  two 
years. 

The  law  of  England  (differing  in  this  respect  from  the  civil  law) 
regards  aa  immaterial  whether  the  woman  is  chaste  or  unchaste, 
married  or  single,  provided  the  offence  has  been  committed  forcibly 
and  without  tier  consent.  The  offence  b  complete  if  consent  is 
extorted  by  means  of  threats  of  death  or  immediate  bodily  harm, 
by  fraud  or  by  false  pretences  or  representation,  such  as  the  im- 
personation 01  a  woman's  husband  (Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Act  1885). 

Since  the  pasrin^  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  1885. 
it  is  a  felony,  entaihng  the  same  punishment  as  rape,  to  have  carnal 
knowledge  of  a  girl  under  13  years,  whether  she  consent  or  not. 
Between  i^  and  16  years  of  age  it  is  a  criminal  offence 
punishable  oy  two  years*  imprisonment,  whether  consent  b  |iven 
or  not.  and  even  if  there  be  solicitation;  but  if  the  jury  is  satisfied 
that  the  person  charged  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  the  girl 
to  be  over  16  years,  the  accused  b  entitled  to  be  acquitted. 
Prosecution  must  be  within  three  months  of  the  offence.  The 
administration  of  any  drug  or  matter,  with  intent,  by  producing 
stu(>or,  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the  crime,  is  an  offence 
punishable  by  two  years'  imprisonment.  On  indictment  for  rape 
there  may  be  an  acquittal  on  the  actual  charge,  but  a  conviction 
either  of  the  attempt  or  of  an  indecent  assault. 

In  charges  of  rape,  from  the  nature  of  the  offence,  the  important 
witness  is  the  woman,  and  it  is  essential,  apart  from  medical  evidence 
(see  Medical  JuaisrxuDENCB),  that  her  story  be  corroborated  by 
evidence  implicating  the  accused.  The  following  points  have,  of 
necessity,  to  be  considered.  (1)  As  to  the  general  credibility  of 
the  witness  and  how  far  her  story  b  to  be  believed;  evidence, 
therefore,  may  be  given  to  show  that  she  is  of  immoral  character. 
(2)  As  to  whether  she  has  made  complaint  immediately  after  the 
allei^  outrage  and  to  whom.  (3)  As  to  the  place  where  the  outrage 
was  alleged  to  have  been  committed  and  the  possibility  of  her  being 
heard  if  she  cried  out. 

In  the  United  States,  rape  b  universally  treated  as  a  felony, 
and  the  punbhment  b  either  death,  imprisonment  for  life, 
or  imprisonment  for  a  number  of  years,  varying  in  the  different 
states.  In  the  case  of  offences  against  young  girls,  there  b  a 
divergence  in  the  various  states  as  to  the  age  of  consent,  though 
this  trend  of  legblation  has  been  to  raise  it.  In  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  the  age  of  consent  b  as  low  as 
10  years,  and  in  'Kentucky  and  Louisiana,  X2  years.  In 
nineteen  states  the  age  of  consent  is  14  years.  In  one  (Texas) 
15  years.  In  six,  it  b  16  years.  In  Wyoming,  New  York, 
Colorado  and  Kansas  it  b  as  high  as  18  years. 

The  essential  facts  to  be  proven  in  order  to  constitute  this 
crime  are  the  same  as  in  England,  but  in  many  of  the  states 
the  uncorroborated  evidence  of  the  wooum  b  sufficient  to  stistain 
a  conviction.  This  b  so  in  California,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ulinob,  Oklahoma,  &c.  [1904;  Brenton 
V.  Territory,  78  Pac.  Rep.  83).  In  New  York  corroboration  b 
required  [Penal  Code  §283].  In  Nebraska  also  evidence  corro- 
borating the  prosecutrix  is  necessary  1 1907;  Burk  v.  State, 
112  N.W.  Rep.  573].  In  Texas  it  b  no  defence  for  accused  to 
prove  that  he  believed  the  prosecutrix  to  be  over  15  years  of 
age,  the  age  of  consent  [1907;  Robertson  v.  5/aXtf,  102  So.  W.  Rep. 
1130],  and  the  crime  b  punishable  with  death  [1903;  Reyna  v. 
State,  75  So.  W.  Rep.  25],  as  also  apparently  it  is  in  the  Indian 
country  [US.  v.  ParteUo,  48  Fed.  R.  670  U.S.  Rev.  Stats.  (  53451. 
also  in  Alabama  [Criminal  Code,  §  5444)- 
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In  Hawaii  there  b  no  ageof  ooniebt  for  rape,  which  is  punish- 
able by  $1000  fine  and  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  for  life; 
the  carnal  knowledge  of  females  under  xo  years  is  punishable 
with  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  [Rev.  L.  1905,  §§  2927, 
3928].  In  Porto  Rico  the  age  of  consent  is  14  years  and  the 
punishment  not  less  than  five  years  [Pen.  Code  i902,§2S5]. 

AuTHORiTiBS.— Stephen,  Dieat  «/  Criminal  Law;  RuMell,  On 
Crimes:  Archbold,  Cnminal  PUadint\  and  for  American  law.  May, 
The  Law  «/  Crimes^  and  Cbtflc  and  Manhall,  Treatise  m  tke  Law  of 

RAPE,  a  territorial  division  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  Eng^nd, 
formerly  used  for  various  administrative  purposes.  There  are 
now  six  of  these  divisions,  Hastings,  Pevensey,  Lewes,  Bramber, 
Arundel  and  Chichester,  but  the  latter  two  apparently  formed  a 
single  rape  at  the  date  of  the  compilation  of  Domesday  Book. 
The  word,  which  in  England  is  peculiar  to  Sussex,  is  usually  said 
to  be  closely  related  to  the  Icelandic  krepp,  a  small  territorial 
division  which  in  most,  but  not  in  all,  cases  is  identical  with  the 
parish;  but  this  explanation,  which  is  unsatisfactory  on  insti- 
tutional grounds,  has  also  been  declared  impossible  for  philo- 
logical reasons.  As  an  alternative  explanation  it  has  been 
suggested,  that  "  rape  "  is  an  early  form  of  the  word  "  rope  "; 
and  that  the  divisions  were  so  called  because  they  were  measured 
and  allotted  by  the  rope.  Some  confirmation  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  words  of  the  Norman  chronicler,  Dudo  of  St 
Quentin,  who  sutes  that  RoUo  in  distributing  Neustria  "  suis 
fidelibus  terram  funiculo  divisit  "  (J.  P.  Mighe,  Patrologiae 
CursMS  computus^  torn.  cxli.  p.  652).  It  is  possible  that  the 
rapes  represent  the  shires  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Sussex, 
especially  as  in  the  X2th  century  they  had  sheriils  of  their  own. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  rape  before  the 
Norman  Con<)uest,  except  such,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
Domesday  Book,  and  this  is  far  from  convincing.  After  the 
Conquest  each  rape  bad  its  own  lord,  and  all  the  land  within  it, 
save  that  which  belonged  to  the  king  or  to  ecclesiastical  tenants, 
was  held  of  the  lord.  Thus  the  rape  as  a  k>rdship  only  differed 
from  other  honours  and  baronies  by  the  fact  that  the  lands  of 
its  knights  were  not  scattered  over  EngUnd,  but  lay  together  in 
a  continuous  tract.  In  form  the  rapes  were  parallel  bands  of  land 
running  north  and  south,  and  each  of  them  contained  a  different 
number  of  hundreds.  The  place  in  which  the  lord's  castle  was 
situate  ultimately  gave  its  name  to  the  rape;  but  in  Domesday 
Book  the  rapes  are  often  described  by  the  names  of  their  lords, 
and  this  is  always  so  in  that  work  in  the  case  of  Bramber,  which 
belonged  to  William  de  Briouxe  {rapam  Wiildmi  de  Braota). 

See  the  Victoria  County  History^  Sussex,  vol.  i.;  New  En^ish 
Dictionary;  and  M.  A.  Lower.  History  ef  Sussex  (Lewes,  1870). 

(G.J.T.) 

RAPE  OIL,  an  important  fatty  oQ,  known  also  as  "  sweet  oil," 
either  expressed  or  extracted  from  the  crushed  seeds  of  culti- 
vated varieties  of  the  cruciferous  genus  Brassica,  the  parent 
form  of  the  whole  apparently  being  the  wild  navew,  B.  campes- 
iris.  Under  the  general  name  "  rape  oil  "  is  included  jthe  pro- 
duce of  several  plants  having  distinct  and  fairly  constant 
characters,  and  one  of  these  oils^-colxa  (^.».)— is  a  very  well- 
known  commercial  variety.  In  Germany,  where  the  produc- 
tion of  rape  oil  centres,  two  principal  oil-seeds— rape  and 
Rabsen— are  well  recognized.     (See  Rape.) 

The  oil  yielded  by  theft  seeds  is,  in  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  practically  the  same,  the  range  of  fluctuations  not 
being  greater  than  would  be  found  in  the  oil  of  any  specific  seed 
under  similar  varying  conditions  of  production;  the  winter 
varieties  of  all  the  seeds  are  more  productive  than  the  summer 
varieties.  Newly  pressed  rape  oil  has  a  dark  sherry  colour 
with,,  at  first,  scarcely  any  perceptible  smell;  but  after  resting 
a  short  time  the  oil  deposits  an  abundant  mucilaginous  slime, 
and  by  taking  up  oxygen  it  acquires  a  peculiar  disagreeable 
odour  and  an  acrid  taste.  Refined  by  the  ordinary  processes 
(see  Oils),  the  oil  assumes  a  clear  golden  yellow  cobur.  In 
specific  gravity  it  ranges  between  0*9112  and  0-9117  in  the  raw 
state,  and  from  0.9127  to  0.9136  when  refined;  the  solidifying 
point  is  from  -4*  to  -6'  C. 


The  principal  uses  of  rape  oil  are  for  lubrkatka  aad  lightit; 
but  since  the  introduction  of  mineral  oils  for  both  these  puffwuj 
the  importance  of  rape  has  considerably  decreaaed.  It  is  bat  liccle 
employed  in  aoap-roaldng.  as  it  aanMii&in  with  diflkahy  aad  yiekfa 
*    ""  'In  Germany  it  i* 


only  an  indifferent  product. 


'  trmsidrnhty 
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used  as  a  aalad  oil  under  the  name  of  Schmaladl.  Miii||  for  that 
purpose  freed  from  its  biting  taste  by  being  mixed  with  acaick, 
heated  till  the  starch  is  carbonised,  and  filtered  after  the  oQ  has 
cooled.  The  offensive  taste  of  rape  oil  may  also  be  fcnoved  by 
treatment  with  a  small  proportion  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  (oitroas 
ether).  la  the  East  Indies  rape  oil  and  its  equivalents,  knova 
.under  various  names,  are  the  most  important  of  oils  for  native  we. 
They  are  largely  consumed  as  food  instead  <A  ght  under  the  aanie 
of  "  metah  "  or  sweet  cmI,  but  for  all  other  purposes  the  same  sub- 
stance is  known  as  "  kurwah  "  or  bitter  oil.  Most  natives  prefer  it 
for  the  preparation  of  their  curries  and  other  hoc  dishes.  Rape  oil 
is  the  subject  of  extensive  adultention.  principally  with  the  ckieapei 
hemp  oil.  rosin  oil  and  mineral  oiU.  These  sofmisticatioas  can  be 
most  conveniently  detected,  first  by  taste  and  next  by  sapomfica- 
tion,  rosin  oil  and  mineral  oil  remaining  uasapooified.  hemp  oil 
S^viiq;  a  areenish  soap,  while  rape  oil  yidds  a  soap  with  a  yeiiov 
tinge.  With  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  fuming  nitxic  acid, 
nitrous  add,  and  other  reagents  rape  oil  gives  also  characterisic 
colorations;  but  these  are  modified  according  to  the  degree  of 
purity  of -the  oil  itself.  The  presence  of  sulphur  in  rape  and  ocb 
cnidferous  oib  also  affords  a  ready  means  for  their  idem 
Lead  plaster  (emplastrum  lithargyri)  boiled  in  rape  oil 
and,  sulphide  of  lead  being  formed,  the  oil  beoMnes  1 
black.  (Jther  lead  compounds  give  the  same  black  colomtioa  from 
the  formation  of  sulphide. 

RAPHAEL  (Hebrew  Wi,  "  God  heals  ").  an  aa^d  who  in 
human  disguise  and  under  the  name  of  Axarias  C'Yahwch 
helps  ")  accompanies  Tobias  in  his  adventurous  journey  and 
conquers  the  demon  Asmodaeus  (Book  of  Tobit).  He  is  said 
(Tob.  xii.  15)  to  be  "  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels  [archangekl 
which  present  the  prayers  of  the  saints  and  go  in  before  the 
glory  of  the  Holy  One."  In  the  Book  of  Enoch  (c  zz.)  Raphael 
is  "  the  angel  of  the  spiriu  of  men,"  and  it  is  his  business  to 
"heal  the  earth  which  the  angels,  have  defiled.**  In  later 
Midrash  Raphael  appears  as  the  angel  commissioned  to  put  down 
the  evil  ^irits  that  vexed  the  sons  of  Noah  with  plagues  and 
sicknesses  after  the  Flood,  and  he  it  was  who  taught  men  the 
use  of  simples  and  furnished  materials  for  the  *'  Book  of  Noah,'* 
the  earliest  treatise  on  materia  medica. 

RAPHAEL  SANZIO  (1483-1520),  the  ^eat  Italian  pamter, 
was  the  son  of  Giovanni  Sanzio  or  Santi,  a  painter  of  sooe 
repute  in  the  ducal  dty  of  Urbino,  situated  among  the  Apen- 
nines on  the  borders  of  Tuscany  and  Umbria.*  For  many  yeas 
both  before  and  after  the  birth  of  Raphael  (6th  of  April  1483) 
the  dty  of  Urbino  was  one  of  the  chief  centres  in  Italy  of  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  activity,  thanks  to  its  highly  cultoicd  nilcn» 
Duke  Federigo  II.  of  Montefeltro  and  his  son  Guidobaldo,  whs 
succeeded  him  in  1482,*  the  year  before  Raphael  was  bora. 
Giovanni  Santi  was  a  welcome  guest  at  this  miniature  bat 
splendid  court,  and  the  rich  treasures  which  the  palace  contained, 
familiar  to  Raphael  from  his  earliest  years,  were  a  very  im- 
portant item  among  the  various  influences  which,  formed  and 
fostered  his  early  love  for  art.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  pordy 
fandful  to  trace  Raphael's  boyish  admiration  of  the  afl-paintifigs 
of  Jan  Van  Eyck  and  Justus  of  Ghent  in  the  miniatore-like  care 
and  delicacy  with  which  some  of  his  earliest  works,  such  aa  the 
"  Apollo  and  Marsyas,"  were  executed. 

Though  Raphad  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  devca, 
yet  to  him  he  certainly  owed  a  great  part  of  that  eariy  txaining 
which  enabled  him  to  produce  paintings  of  apparently  mature 
beauty  when  he  was  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age.  The  ahar- 
piece  painted  by  Giovanni  for  the  church  of  Gradaia, 
and  a  fresco,  now  preserved  in  the  Santi  house*  nt  Urbino, 
are  dearly  prototypes  of  some  of  Raphael's  most  grsoefai 

*See  Pungileoni.  Elorio  Slorice  di  RaffaeOo  (Urbino.  1829):  (or 
a  valuable  account  of  Raphael's  family  and  his  carlv  life,  see  alaoi. 


Id.,  Vita  di  Ciov.  Santi  (Urbino,  1822).  and  Campori,  Ifci 
menti  per  la  Vita  di  Giot.  Santi  e  di  Raffaetto  (Modena.  1S70). 

'  See  an  interesting  account  of  the  court  of  Urbino  by  iMabofde, 
Eludes  sur  les  B.  Arts  ..  .en  Italic  (Paris,  1864),  vol.  i.  p.  145. 

'  The  house  of  Giovanni  Santi.  where  Raphael  was  bora,  adl 
exists  at  Urbino  in  the  Contrada  del  Monte,  and.  being  the  | 
of  the  municipality,  is  now  safe  from  destruction. 
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painfiiy  of  the  Madonna  and  Oiild  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1494  Raphael  was  left  in  the  care  of  his  stepmother  (his 
own  mother,  Ma^  Ciarla,havingdiedini49i)andofhis  uncle, 
a  priest  called  fiartolomeo.* 

First  or  Perugian  Period.— In  what  year  Raphael  was  appren- 
ticed to  Perugino  and  how  the  interval  before  that  was  spent 
are  matters  of  doubt.  Vasari's  statement  that  he  was  sent 
to  Perugia  during  his  father's  lifetime  is  certainly  a  mistake. 
On  the  whole  it  appears  most  probable  that  he  did  not  enter 
Penigino's  studio  till  the  end  of  1499,  as  during  the  four  or  five 
years  before  that  Perugino  was  mostly  ahsent  from  his  native 
dty.*  The  so-called  SkeUk  Book  of  Raphael  in  the  academy  of 
Venice  contains  studies  apparently  from  the  cartoons  of  some 
of  Penigino's  Sistine  frescoes,  possibly  done  as  practice  in 
drawing. 

This  celebrated  collection  of  thirty  drawings,  now  framed  or 
preserved  in  portfolios,  bears  signs  of  having  once  formed  a  bound 
book*  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  sketch-book  filled  by  Raphael 
during  his  Penigian  apprenticeship.  Many  points,  however,  make 
this  tempting  hypothesis  very  improbable,  the  fact  that  the  draw- 
ings were  not  all  originally  on  leaves  of  the  same  sue,  and  the 
roucellancous  character  of  the  sketche»— vaiyinfl^  much  both  in 
style  and  merit  of  execution — seem  to  show  that  it  is  a  collection 
of  studies  by  different  hands,  made  and  bound  together  by  some 
subsequent  owner,  and  may  contain  but  very  few  drswings  by 
Raphael  himself.' 

Before  long  Raphael  appnrs  to  have  been  admitted  to 
share  in  the  execution  of  paintings  by  his  master;  and  his  touch 
can  with  more  or  less  certainty  be  traced  in  some  of  Penigino's 
panels  which  were  executed  about  1503.  Many  of  those  who, 
Uke  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  adopt  the  earlier  date  of  Raphael's 
apprenticeship,  believe  that  his  hand  b  visible  in  the  execution 
of  the  beautiful  series  of  frescoes  by  Perugino  in  the  Sala  del 
Cambio,  dated  1500;  as  does  also  M.  Mantz  in  his  excellent 
RapkaUt  sa  vie,  Paris,  x88i,  in  spite  of  his  accepting  the  end  of 
1499  as  the  period  of  Raphael's  first  entering  Perugino's  studio, 
— two  statements  almost  impossible  to  reconcile.  Considering 
that  Raphael  was  barely  seventeen  when  these  frescoes  were 
painted,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  attribute  the  finest  heads  to 
his  hand;  nor  did  he  at  an  early  age  master  the  difficulties 
of  fresco  buono.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  in  the  Vatican 
and  the  Diotalevi  Madonna  in  the  Berlin  Museum  are  the 
principal  pictures  by  Perugino  in  parts  of  which  the  touch  of 
Raphael  appears  to  be  visible,  though  any  real  certainty  on 
this  point  is  unattainable.* 

About  1503  Raphael  began  to  execute  independent  works; 
four  pictures  for  churches  at  Citti  di  Castello  were  probably 
the  earliest  of  these,  and  appear  to  have  been  paintnl  in  the 
years  1503-4.  The  first  is  a  gild-banner  paints!  on  one  side 
with  the  Trinity,  and  below,  kneeling  figures  of  S.  Sebastian 
and  S.  Rocco;  on  the  reverse  is  a  Creadon  of  Eve,  very  like 
Perugino  in  style,  but  possessing  more  grace  and  breadth  of 
treatment.   These  are  still  in  the  church  of  S.  Triniti.*    Also 

*The  administration  of  Giovanni  Santi's  will  occasioned  many 
painful  family  disputes  and  even  appeals  to  law;  see  I^mgileoni,  £/. 
Stor.  di  RaffaeUo, 


>  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  {Life  of  Raphael,  vol.  L,  London.  1883) 
adopt  the  notion  that  Raphael  went  to  Perugia  in  149^,  but  the 
reasons  with  which  they  support  this  view  appear  insufficient. 


*See  an  excellent  critical  examination  01  the  SkOch  Book  by 
MorclU,  Italian  Masters  in  German  CaUeries,  translated  by  Mrs 
Richter  (London,  1883);  according  to  Morelli.  only  two  drawings 
are  by  Raphael.  Schmarsow,  "  Raphael's  Skizsenbuch  in  VenediR?* 
in  Preussucke  JakrbUcher,  xlviii.  pp.  133-149  (Berlin,  1881).  ukes 
the  opposite  view.  But  Kahl,  Das  venemanische  SkisMenbitch 
(Lcipag,  1883),  follows  MoreUi's  opinion,  which  has  been  generally 
adopted. 

*  Parts  of  Penigino's  beautiful  tri^ych  of  the  Madonna,  with  the 
archangeb  Raphael  and  Michael,  painted  for  the  Certosa  near  Pavia 
and  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  London,  have  been  attributed  to 
Raphael,  but  with  little  reason.  Perugino's  grand  altar-piece  at 
Florence  ol  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  shows  that  he  was  quite 
capable  of  painting  figures  equal  in  beauty  and  delicacy  to  the  St 
Michael  of  the  Cenosa  triptych.  See  Fmsioni.  L'Arte  Jtaliana 
mella  GoL  NaL  di  Londra  (Florence,  1880). 

*For  an  account  of  processional  banners  painted  by  distin- 
guished artists,  see  Mariotti,  Letters  pittoricke  Perupne.  p.  76  seq. 


for  Citti  di  Castello  were  the  ooronatkm  of  S.  Nicoolo  Tolentlno, 
now  destroyed,  though  studies  for  it  exist  at  Oxford  and  lille 
{GoM.  d.  B  Arts,  1878,  L  p.  48),  and  the  Crucifixion,  now  in  the 
Dudley  collection,  painted  for  the  churdi  of  S.  Domenico,  and 
signed  RAPHAEL  VBBIHA8  P.  It  is  a  panel  8  ft.6  in.  high 
by  5  ft.  5  in.  wide,  and  contains  noble  figures  of  the  Viigin, 
St  John,  St  Jerome  and  St  Maiy  Magdalene.  The  iourth 
painting  executed  for  this  town,  for  the  chiurh  of  S.  Francesco, 
is  the  exquisitely  beautiful  and  hifi^y  finished  Sposalido,  now  in 
the  Brera  at  Milan,  signed  and  dated  RAPKAKTi  VRBIHAS 
MDim.  This  is  closely  copied  both  in  composition  and  detail 
from  Perugino's  painting  of  the  same  subject  now  at  Caen,  but 
is  far  superior  to  it  in  sweetness  of  expression  and  grace  of 
attitude.  The  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  a  domed  octagon  with 
outer  ambulatory  in  Perugino's  picture,  is  reproduced  with 
slight  alterations  by  Raphael,  and  the  attitudes  and  grouping 
of  the  figures  are  almost  exactly  the  same  in  both.  'Hie  Con- 
nestabile  Madonna  is  one  of  Raphael's  finest  works,  painted 
during  his  Penigian  period;  it  is  a  round  panel;  the  motive,  the 
Virgin  reading  a  book  of  hours,  is  a  favourite  one  with  him,  as 
it  was  with  his  father  Giovanni.  This  lovdy  picture  was  k)st  to 
Perugia  in  187 1 ,  when  Count  ConnestabUe  sold  it  to  the  tmptror 
of  Russia  for  £13,300. 

Second  or  Florentine  Period,  1  $0^1 508. —  Fkom  1504  to 
Z508  Raphael's  life  was  very  stirring  and  active.  In  the  first 
half  of  1504  he  visited  Urbino,  where  he  painted  two  small 
panels  for  Duke  Guidobaldo,  the  St  George  and  the  St  Michael 
of  the  Louvre.  His  first  and  for  him  momentous  visit  to 
Florence  was  made  towards  the  end  of  1504,  when  he  presented 
himself  with  a  warm  letter  of  recommendation*  from  his  patroness 
Joanna  della  Rovere  to  the  gonfaloniere  Pier  Soderini.  In 
Florence  Raphael  was  kindly  received,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
youth  (being  barely  of  age),  was  welcomed  as  an  equal  by  the 
majority  of  those  great  artists  who  at  that  time  had  raised 
Florence  to  a  pitch  of  artistic  celebrity  far  above  all  other  cities 
of  the  world.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  the  whole  of  artistic 
Italy  was  being  excited  to  enthusiasm  by  the  cartoons  of  the 
battle  of  Anghiari  and  the  war  with  Pisa,  on  which  Leonardo 
da  Vind  and  Michelangelo  were  then  devoting  their  utmost 
energies.  To  describe  tlw  various  influences  under  which 
Raphael  came,  and  the  many  sources,  from  which  he  drank  in 
stores  of  anistic  knowledge,  would  be  to  give  a  complete  history 
of  Florentine  art  in  the  15th  century.'  With  astonishing 
rapidity  he  shook  off  the  mannerisms  of  Perugino,  and  put  one 
great  artist  after  another  under  contribution  for  some  special 
power  of  drawing,  beauty  of  colour,  or  grace  of  composition 
in  which  each  happened  to  excel  Nor  was  it  from  painters 
only  that  Raphael  acquired  his  enlarged  field  of  knowledge  and 
rapidly  growing  powers.  Sculptors  like  Ghiberti  and  Donatello 
must  be  numbered  among  those  whose  works  helped  to  develop 
his  new-bom  style.'  The  Carmine  frescoes  of  Masacdo  and 
Masolino  taught  this  eager  student  long-remembered  lessons  of 
methods  of  dramatic  expression.*  Among  his  contemporaries 
it  was  especially  Signorelli  and  MicheUingclo  who  taught  him  the 
importance  of  precision  of  line  and  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  human  form.^  From  da  Vinci  he  learnt 
subtleties  of  modelling  and  soft  beauty  of  expression,"  from 
Fra  Banolonmieo  nobility  of  composition  and  skilful  treatment 
of  drapery  in  dignified  folds."  The  friendship  between  Raphael 
and  the  last  of  these  was  very  close  and  lasted  for  many  years. 
The  architect  Baccio  d'Agnolo  was  another  of  his  special  friends, 
at  whose  house  the  young  painter  enjoyed  social  intercourse 

*  This  letter,  which  still  exists,  was  sold  in  PSris  in  1856;  and  is 
now  in  private  hands. 

*  See  Minghetti.  "  I  Maestri  di  Raffaello,"  in  the  Nnooa  Antotogia, 
1st  August  1881. 

*  See  his  sketch  of  St  George  and  the  Dragon,  in  the  Ufiut.  largely 
taken  from  Donatello's  pedestal  relief  outside  Or  San  Michele. 

•See  his  cartoon  of  bt  Paul  preaching  at  Athens  (Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum). 

*"  See  many  of  his  life-studies,  especially  the  one  he  sent  to  Albert 
Dtlrer,  now  at  Vienna. 

^^  See  the  portrait  of  Maddalena  Doni  in  the  Pitti. 

"  See  the  Madonna  del  Baldacchino  in  the  Pitti. 
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with  ft  laige  circle  of  the  <:hief/ artists  of  Florence,  and  probably 
learned  from  him  much  that  was  afterwards  useful  in  his  practice 
as  an  architect. 

The  transition  in  Raphael's  style  from  his  first  or  Peru^an 
to  his  second  or  Florentine  manner  is  well  shown  in  the  Urge 
picture  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  painted  for  Maddalena 
degli  Oddi,  now  in  the  Vatican,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that 
he  ever  produced,  and  especially  remarkable  for  its  strong 
religious  sentiment — in  this  respect  a  great  contrast  to  the 
paintings  of  his  last  or  Roman  manner  which  hang  near  it.  The 
exquisite  grace  of  the  angcl  musicians  and  the  beauty  of  the 
faces  show  signs  of  his  short  visit  to  Florence,  while  the  general 
lormaUty  of  the  composition  and  certain  details,  such  as  the 
fluttering  ribands  of  the  angels,  recall  peculiarities  of  Perugino 
and  of  Pinturicchio,  with  whose  fine  picture  of  the  same  subject 
hung  close  by  it  is  interesting  to  compare  it.  Raphael's  paint- 
ing, though  by  far  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two,  is  yet  inferior 
to  that  of  Pinturicchio  in  the  composition  of  the  whole;  an 

awkward  horizontal  line 
divides  the  upper  group 
of  the  Coronation  from 
that  below,  the  apostles 
standing  round  the  Vir- 
gin's tomb,  filled  with 
roses  and  lilies  (Dante, 
Par.  cdii.  73),  while  the 
older  Perugian  has  skil- 
fully united  the  two  groups 
by  a  less  formal  arrange- 
ment of  the  figures.  The 
predella  of  this  master- 
piece of  Raphael  is  also 
in  the  Vatican;  some 
of  its  small  paintings, 
especially  tluit  of  the 
Fig.  I.— Silver-point  study  for  the  main  Annunciation  to  the  Vir- 
figures  in  the  Coronation  of  the  Vir-  gin,  are  interesting  as 
«n  (Vatican).  In  the  LUle  museum,  lowing  his  cartful  study 
TUustratmg  Raphael's  use  of  draped  •""7"*»  "**  »^i»"  stuuy 
modeUdu^ngfiiseariy  period.  <>'  ^  ™1«  «'  perspec- 

tive.*  Several  prepara- 
tory sketches  for  this  picture  exist:  fig.  x  shows  a  study, 
now  at  Lille,  for  the  two  principal  figures,  Christ  setting 
the  crown  on  His  mother's  head  (see  fig.  2).  It  is  drawn 
from  two  youths  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  time;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with  his  later  studies  from 
the  nude,  many  of  which  are  for  figures  which  in  the  future 
picture  were  to  be  draped.  It  was  at  Florence,  as  Vasari  says, 
that  Raphael  began  serious  life  studies,  not  only  from  nude 
models  but  also  by  making  careful  anatomical  drawings  from 
dissected  corpses  and  from  skeletons. 

His  first  visit  to  Florence  lasted  only  a  few  months;  in 
1505  he  was  again  in  Perugia  painting  his  first  fresco,  the  Trinity 
and  Saints  for  the  Camaldoli  monks  of  San  Severo,  now  a  mere 
wreck  from  injury  and  restorations.  The  dau  MDV  and  the 
signature  were  added  Uter,  probably  in  1521.  Part  of  this 
work  was  left  incomplete  by  the  painter,  and  the  fresco  was 
finished  in  1521  (after  hb  death)  by  his  old  master  Perugino.' 
It  was  probably  earlier  than  this  that  Raphael  visited  Siena 
and  assisted  Pinturicchio  with  sketches  for  hb  Piccolomini 
frescoes.'  The  Madonna  of  S.  Antonio  was  also  finished  in 
1505,  but  was  probably  begun  before  the  Florentine  visit.^    A 

*  While  at  Florence  he  b  said  to  have  taught  the  science  of  per- 
spective to  his  friend  Fra  Bartolommco,  who  certainly  gave  hb 
young  mstnictor  valuable  lessons  on  composition  in  return. 

*  Tne  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  dated  1505,  in  the  refectory  of 
S.  Onofrio  at  Florence,  b  not  now  claimed  as  a  work  of  Raphael's, 
in  spite  of  a  signature  partly  introduced  by  the  restorer. 

*  Raphad  probably  nad  no  hand  in  the  actual  execution  of  the 
intings;   see   Schroarsow.    Raphad   und   Pinturicchio   in   Siena 

Stuttnrt.  1880).  and  Milanesi,  in  hb  edition  of  Vasari.  iiL  p.  515  seq., 
appendix  to  life  of  Pinturicchia 

*  Thb  fine  altar-piece,  with  many  large  fibres,  b  now  the  property 
of  the  heirs  of  the  duke  of  Ripalta,  and  u  ttored  in  the  baaonent 
of  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
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record  of  hb  visit  to  Siena  ezbts  in  a  sketch  of  tbe  aotiqiie 
marble  group  of  the  Three  Graces,  then  uk  the  cafharfial  Kfamy, 


Fic, 


3. — ^The  group  for  which  fig.  i  b  a  study. 


from  which,  not  long  afterwards,  he  painted  the  small  paxid  of 
the  same  subject  now  in  Lord  Dudley's  collection. 

In  1506  Raphael  was  again  in  Urbino,  where  he  painted  for 
the  duke  another  picture  of  St  George,  which  was  sent  to  Fngland 
as  a  present  to  Henry  VII.  The  bearer  of  thb  and  other  gifts 
was  Guidobaldo's  ambassador,  the  accomplished  BakhtJBaTc 
Castiglione  (9.V.),  a  friend  of  Raphael,  whose  noble  portrait 
of  him  b  in  the  Louvre.  At  the  court  of  Duke  GuklobakSo 
the  painter's  ideas  appear  to  have  been  led  into  a  more  secubr 
direction,  and  to  thb  stay  in  Urbino  probably  belong  the  Dudky 
Graces,  the  miniature  "  Knight's  Dream  of  Duty  and  Fleasore  " 
in  the  National  Gallery  (London),*  and  also  the  "  Apollo  and 
Marsyas,"  sold  in  1882  by  Morris  Moore  to  the  Louvre  for 
£10,000,  a  most  lovely  httle  panel,  painted  with  almost  Flemish 
minuteness,  rich  in  colour,  and  graceful  in  arrangement.* 

Towards  the  end  of  1506  Raphael  returned  to  Florence.  Mxd 
there  (before  1508)  produced  a  large  number  of  hb  finest  works. 
carefully  finished,  and  for  the  most  part  wholly  the  work  <d  his 
own  hand.  Several  of  these  are  signed  and  dated,  but  the  date 
b  frequently  very  doubtful,  owing  to  hb  custom  of  using  Roman 
numerab,  introduced  among  the  sham  Arabic  embroidered  on 
the  borders  of  dresses,  so  that  the  I.'s  after  the  V.  are  not  always 
dbtingubhable  from  the  straight  lines  of  the  ornament.  The 
following  b  a  list  of  some  of  hb  chief  paintings  of  this  period: 
the  "  Madonna  del  Gran  Duca  "  (Pitti) ; "  Madonna  del  Gianfiao, ' 
1506  (Vienna);  "  Holy  Family  with  the  Lamb,"  1506  or  1507 
(Madrid);  the  "Ansidei  Madonna,"  1506  or  1507  (Katiooal 
Gallery);  the  Borghese  "Entombment,"  1507;  Lord  Cowper's 
"  Madonna "  ftt  Panshanger,  1508;  "La  beUn  Giardiniera," 

'This  missal-like  jiainttmrb  about  7  in.  square:  it  was  boogfet 
in  1847  for  1000  ^incas.    The  Natioiul  Gallery  also  ] 
cartoon,  in  brown  mk,  pricked  for  transference. 

'In  spite  of  some  adverse  oi^ions.  frequent,    __^ 

extreme  virulence,  the  genuineness  of  tnb  little  gem  can  hanfiy  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  carefully  studies  it  without  bias.  Sioetckw 
for  it  at  Venice  and  in  the  Uffizi  also  appear  to  bear  the  inqacss  of 
Raphael's  manner.  See  Delaborde.  Etetfcf  smr  let  B.  Arts  .  .  •> 
Italie,  i.  j>.  2t6:  Gruyer,  RapkaU  et  raniiqmiti,  iL  p.  421;  Eitcl> 
berger.  RafadTs  Apdlo  und  Marsyas  (Vienna,  i860);  Batt^,  U 
Ra^hail  dt  M.  Moors  (Paris,  1859);  and  abo  varioaa  pa«phbcs 
on  It  by  its  former  owner.  Mr.  Moms  Moore. 
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1508  (Louvre);  the  "  Eszterhazy  Madonna/*  probably  the  same 
year;  as  well  as  the  "  Madonna  del  Cardellino  "  (Uffizi),  the 
"Tempi  Madonna'*  (Munich),  the  "  Colonna  Madonna" 
(Berlin),  the  "  Bridgewater  Madonna  "  (Bridgewater  House), 
and  the  "Orleans  Madonna"  (due  d'Aumale's  collection). 
The  "  Ansidei  Madonna  "  was  bought  in  1884  for  the  National 
Gallery  from  the  duke  of  Marlborough  for  £70,000,  more  than 
three  times  the  highest  price  ever  before  given  for  a  picture.^ 
It  was  painted  for  the  Ansidei  family  of  Perugia  as  an  altar- 
piece  in  the  church  of  S.  Fiorenzo,  and  is  a  work  of  the  highest 
beauty  in  colour,  well  preserved  and  very  large  in  scale.  The 
Virgin  with  veiled  head  is  seated  on  a  throne,  supporting  the 
Infant  with  one  hand  and  holding  a  book  in  the  other.  Below 
stands  S.  Niccolo  da  Tolentino,  for  whose  altar  it  was  painted; 
he  holds  a  book  and  a  crozier,  and  is  clad  in  jewelled  mitre 
and  green  cope,  under  which  appear  the  alb  and  cassock.  On 
the  other  side  is  the  Baptist,  in  red  mantle  and  camel's-hair 
tunic,  holding  a  crysul  cross.  The  rich  jewellery  in  this  picture 
is  painted  with  Flemish-like  minuteness.  On  the  border  of  the 
Virgin's  robe  is  a  date,  formerly  read  as  MDV  by  Passavant 
and  others;  it  really  b  MDVI  or  MDVIL  If  the  Uter  date  is 
the  true  one,  the  picture  was  probably  begun  a  year  or  two 
before.  A.  favourite  method  of  grouping  his  Holy  Families  is 
that  seen  in^he  "  Madonna  del  Cardellino  "  and  the  "  Bella  Giar- 
diniera,"  in  which  the  main  lines  form  a  pyramid.  This  arrange- 
ment is  also  used  in  the  "  Madonna  del  Giardino  "  and  in  the  larger 
group,  including  St  Joseph  and  St  Elizabeth,  known  as  the 
"  Csjiigiani  Holy  Family, "  now  at  Munich,  one  of  the  least 
graceful  of  all  Raphael's  compositions.  The  *'  Entombment 
of  Christ,"  now  in  the  Galleria  Borghese  in  Rome,  was  painted 
during  a  visit  to  Perugia  in  1507  for  Lady  Atalanta  Baglloni,  in 
memory  of  the  death  of  her  brave  and  handsome  but  treacherous 
ton  Grifonetto,  who  was  killed  in  1 500  by  his  enemies  the  Oddi 
party.*  The  many  studies  and  preliminary  sketches'  for  this 
important  picture  which  exist  in  various  collections  show  that 
it  cost  Raphael  an  unusual  amount  of  thought  and  labour  in  iu 
composition,  and  yet  it  is  quite  one  of  his  least  successful  paint- 
ings, especially  in  colour.  It  is,  however,  much  injured  by 
scraping  and  repainting,  and  appears  not  to  be  wholly  by  his 
hand.  The  "  Madonna  del  BaJdacchino,"  one  of  the  finest 
compositions  of  the  Florentine  period,  owing  much  to  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  b  also  unsatisfactory  in  execution;  being  left 
unfinished  by  Raphael,  it  was  completed  by  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo, 
by  whom  the  ungraceful  angels  of  the  upper  part  and  the  canopy 
were  wholly  executed,  and  even  designed.  It  was  painted  for 
the  Dei  family  as  an  altar-piece  for  their  chapel  in  S.  Spirito, 
Florence.  The  "  St  Catherine  "  of  the  National  Gallery  was  pro- 
bably painted  in  1507;  its  cartoon,  pricked  for  transference, 
is  in  the  Louvre.  In  colouring  it  much  resembles  parts  of  the 
Borghese  "  Entombment,"  being  quiet  and  grey  in  tone.  To  the 
Florentine  period  belong  some  of  his  finest  portraits,  and  it 
is  especially  in  these  that  da  Vinci's  influence  appears.  The 
portraits  of  Angelo  Doni  and  his  wife  Maddalena  (Pitti)  are  vivid 
and  carefully  executed  paintings,  and  the  unknown  lady  with 
hard  features  (now  in  the  Uffizi)  is  a  masterpiece  of  noble 
realism  and  conscientious  finish.  The  Czartoriski  portrait, 
a  graceful  efifeminate-looking  youth  with  long  hair  and  tapering 
hMids,  now  moved  to  Cracow,  is  probably  a  work  of  this  period; 
though  worthy  to  rank  with  Raphael's  finest  portraits,  its 
authenticity  has  been  doubted  Very  similar  in  style  is  the 
Herrenhausen  portrait,  once  attributed  to  Giovanni  Bellini, 
but  an  undoubted  work  of  Raphael,  in  his  second  manner; 
it  also  represents  a  young  man  with  long  hair,  close-shaven  chin, 
a  wide  cloth  hat  and  black  dress,  painted  in  half-length.    The 

'  *  It  IS  engraved  at  p.  53.  vol.  ii.,  of  Dohme.  KtinsI  und  KinstUr 
^ie$  MiUelauers  (Leipzig.  1878).  a  work  which  has  many  good  repro* 
<tkictions  of  Raphael's  paintings  and  sketches. 

'  See  Syroonds,  Sketches  in  Italy,  the  chapter  on  Perugia,  mainly 
taken  from  the  qpntemporary  chronicle  of  Matarazzo. 

'  These  show  that  Raphael  at  first  intended  to  paint  a  Deposition 
from  the  Crosa,  and  afterwards  ahered  his  scheme  into  the  Entomb- 
ment; an  excess  of  study  and  elaboration  partly  account  for  the 
shortcomings  of  this  picture. 


so^aDed  Portrait  of  Raphael  by  himself  at  Hampton  Court  Is 
a  very  beautiful  work,  glowing  with  light  and  colotu:,  which 
may  possibly  be  a  genuine  picture  of  about  1 506.  It  represents 
a  pleasant-looking  youth  with  tumed-up  nose,  not  bearing 
the  remotest  resemblance  to  Raphael,  except  the  long  hair 
and  black  cap  common  to  nearly  all  the  portraits  of  this  time.* 
A  fine  but  much-restored  portrait  of  Raphael  by  himself,  painted 
at  Florence,  exists  in  the  Uffizi;  it  represents  him  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  was  probably  painted  during  the  early  part  of  his 
stay  in  Florence. 

Third  or  Roman  Period,  t $09-1520. — In  1508  Raphael  was 
painting  several  important  pictures  in  Florence;  in  September 
of  that  year  we  find  him  settled  in  Rome,  from  a  letter  addressed 
in  the  warmest  terms  of  affectionate  adjouration  to  Francia,  to 
whom  he  sent  a  sketch  for  his  "  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  and 
promised  to  send  his  own  portrait  in  return  for  that  which 
Francia  had  given  him.*  Raphael  was  invited  to  Rome  by  his 
fellow-citizen  (not  relation,  as  Vasari  says)  Bramante,  who  was 
then  occupied  in  the  erection  of  the  new  church  of  St  Peter, 
the  foundlation-stone  of  which  had  been  laid  by  Julius  II. 
on  the  1 8th  of  April  1506.  At  this  time  the  love  of  the  popes 
for  art  had  already  attracted  to  Rome  a  number  of  the  chief 
artists  of  Tuscany,  Umbria  and  North  Italy,  among  whom  were 
Michelangelo,  Signorelli,  Perugino,  Pinturicchio,  Lorenzo  Lotto, 
Peruzzi,  Sodoma,  and  many  others,  and  it  was  among  this 
brilliant  assembly  that  Raphael,  almost  at  once,  took  a  leading 
position.*  Thanks  to  Bramante's  friendly  intervention,  Julius 
II.  (Delia  Rovere)  soon  became  Raphael's  most  zealous  patron 
and  friend,  as  did  also  the  rich  bankers  Agostino  Chigi  (the 
Rothschild  of  his  time)  and  Bindo  Altoviti,  whose  portrait,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  now  at  Munich,  is  one  of  the  most  beautifid 
that  Raphael  ever  produced. 

A  series  of  rooms  in  the  Vatican,  over  the  Appartamenti 
Borgia,   were  already  decorated   with   frescoes  by   Bonfigli, 
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Fig.  3. — Plan  showing  position  of  Raphael's  frescoes  in  the  stanze. 

A.  Stifiia  della  Segnatuira  (iSOfj-ri)^  1,  Di4put4;  3.  School  of 
Athens;  ji^  Justiniin  giving  his  codit  ko  Treboriiiin;  ^  Gregory  IX. 
giving  d-wrctats  ta  a  jurist ;;  5  (over  ihp  windowL  Three  Virtura; 
6  (over  the  other  wtodow)^  ApolEo  and  a  ^roup  of  poetA  gn  Mount 
Parnassij*::  vauJi  winh  medahiortt  of  Poetry^  Theology «  Sctenc«, 
and  Jusihv-,  and  other  piintinf^.  B-  Stanza  d'EJiodora  U511-14): 
7,  Expul^n^n  ^r  HeJiodorufi  from  the  Temple;  B,  Mass  oi  BotHMia; 
9,  St  reie-r  frtvd  from  prison;  li}^  Attila  rcpuliMj  by  Leo  Tj  vault 
with  scenes  ffom  Olid  TeEtniment^  by  pvpW^  C  Stanxa  dcir  locendio 
(1 51 7),  nirafly  all  palmed  by  pMpit*,  ii.  Burning  of  Ibc  Bor^j 
12,  Victory  of  L*o  iV.  over  the  Saractnt  at  Onu;  i\.  Coronation 
of  Charleniaenfr  by  Leo  UL  la  Si  Peter'**  14.  OaiB  erf  Leo  ill. 
before  Charlcmaenc.  D-  SaU  di  CostanLino.  painted  h^  ptipita 
(1530-94)  15  and  la,  oiUpaim^rtp  of  Comila^  and  jufrtitia.  attri- 
buted to  RaptiaeU  17,  r?,  ^rcat  fresco  of  ihe  Defeat  of  Mosentiui. 
E  E.  Pan  nt  R^phtn^Vn  }™^F.h.  Iiv  ttip  ni'T^'J*  F  Chapel  of  Nichobi 
V..paini    '  \-  f^-,   -r^--:     r:  r.-^-y'.A  ^^^.r:'. 

Perugino,  Piero  della  Francesca,  Andrea  del  Castagno,  Signorelli 
and  Sodoma;  but  so  rapidly  had  the  taste  of  the  time  changed 
that  Julius  II.  decided  to  sweep  them  all  away  and  re-cover  the 

*  To  judge  of  the  authorship  of  a  portrait  from  internal  evidence  is 
especially  difficult,  as  in  so  many  cases  the  strong  individuality  of 
the  person  represented  obscures  that  of  the  painter. 

*  Malvasta.  Felsina  pittriu  (Bologna,  1678J.  was  the  first  to  publish 
this  letter:  see  also  MOntz,  RaphalU,  sa  vie,  6te.,  p.  315  (Paris,  1881). 
Minghetti  (Nuotn  Antologia,  1883)  throws  doubt  on  the  date  of  this 
letter. 

*  Mflntz,  "  Michel- Ange  et  Raphael  h  la  cour  de  Rome,'*  Com.  des 
B  Arts,  March  and  April  l88a,  and  Les  arts  a  la  cour  des  papas, 
vol.  iu.  (Paris.  1884) 
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walls  with  paintings  in  the  more  developed  but  less  truly  decora- 
tive style  ot  Raphael.  It  was  not  without  regret  that  Raphael 
saw  the  destruction  of  this  noble  series  of  frescoes.  One  vault, 
that  of  the  Sunxa  dell'  Incendio,  painted  by  his  master  Perugino, 
he  saved  from  obliteration;  it  still  exists,  well  preserved,  a 
most  skilful  piece  of  decorative  work;  and  he  also  set  his 
pupils  to  copy  a  number  of'  portrait-heads  in  the  frescoes  of 
Piero  della  Francesca  before  they  were  destroyed.^  Fig.  3 
shows  the  positions  of  Raphael's  frescoes  in  the  sUnze,  which, 
both  from  their  size  and  method  of  lighting,  are  very  unsuited 
for  the  reception  of  these  large  pictures.  The  two  most  im- 
portant rooms  ( A  and  B)  are  small,  and  have  an  awkward  cross- 
light  from  opposite  windows.' 

Stanza  delb  Segnatura  (pa|>al  signature  room),  painted  in  1509-11 
(A  on  fig.  3).  The  first  painting  executed  by  Raphael  in  the  stanze 
was  the  Kxalled  Disputa,  finished  in  iy>9.  It  is  very  unlike  the 
later  ones  in  style,  showing  the  beginning  of  transition  from  his 
Florentine  to  hu  "Roman  manner":  as  a  decorative  work  it 
b  very  superior  to  the  other  frescoes:  the  figures  are  much  smaller 
in  scale,  as  was  suited  to  the  very  moderate  size  of  the  room,  and 
the  whole  is  arranged  mainly  on  one  plane,  without  those  strong 
effecu  of  perspective  whkh  are  so  unsuited  to  the  decorative  treat- 
ment of  a  wall-surface.  In  its  religious  sentiment,  too.  it  far  excels 
any  of  the  later  stanze  paintings,  reuining  much  of  the  sacred 
character  of  earlier  Florentine  and  Umbrian  art.  As  a  scheme  of 
decoration  it  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  early 
apsidal  nwairs.  Fig.  4  shows  the  disposition  of  its  main  masses, 
which  seem  to  indicate  the  curved  re- 
cess of  an  apse.  Gold  is  largely  used, 
with  much  richness  of  effect,  while 
the  later  purely  pictorial  frescoes  have 
little  or  none.  The  subject  of  this 
magnificent  painting  is  the  hierarchy 
of  the  church  on  earth  and  its  glory 
in  heaven.'  The  angels  in  the  upper 
tier  and  the  nude  cherubs  who  carry 
the  books  of  the  Gospels  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  Ikguies  that  Ra^iaei 
I  ever  painted. 
Fig.  4-piagram  to  show      *"»«.  Pajnting  on  the  vault  rf^thia 


main   lines 


of  the  Dis-  '^"^  **  ^  "^^  '^  ^^'  ^**^  shows 

nutA  ftueirestinff  an  anae.  further  transition  towards  the  "  Roman 

SiS'iSSTS^tS^  r"?^U  Inhbtreatmentofthewhole 

wiHi  inusaH.  uc»»MiuH.  n^p|,j^g|  ^  ^^  muchadvanUge,  been 

partly  guided  by  the  painting  01  Perugino's  vault  in  the  next  room 
(C).  Though  not  without  faults,  it  is  a  very  skilful  piece  of  decora- 
tion; the  pictures  are  kept  subordinate  to  the  lines  of  the  vault, 
and  their  small  scale  adds  greatly  to  the  apparent  size  of  the  whole. 
A  great  part  of  the  ground  is  gilt,  marked  with  mosaic-like  squares, 
a  common  practice  with  decorative  painters — not  intended  to  de- 
ceive the  eye.  but  simpiv  to  jpve  a  softer  texture  to  the  gilt  surface 
by  breaking  up  its  otherwise  monotonous  glare.  The  principal 
medallions  m  oich  cell  of  this  quadripartite  vault  are  very  naceful 
female  figures,  representing  Theology,  Science,  Justice,  and  Poetry. 
Smaller  subjects,  some  almost  minuiture-like  in  scale,  are  arranged 
in  the  intermediate  spaces,  and  each  has  tome  soecial  meaning  in 
reference  to  the  medallion  it  adjoins:  some  of  these  are  painted 
in  warm  monochrome  to  sui^jgest  bas-reliefs.  The  fine  painting 
of  the  "  Flaying  of  Marsyas  "  b  mteresting  as  showing  Raphael's  study 
of  antique  sculpture:  the  figure  of  Marsyas  b  a  copy  of  a  Roman 
statue,  of  which  several  replicas  exist.  The  very  beautiful  little 
pkrture  of  the  "  Tempution  of  Eve  "  recalb  Albert  DOrer's  treatment 
of  that  subject,  though  only  vaguely.  Much  mutual  admiration 
existed  between  Rapiiad  and  DiUrer:  in  151 5  Raphael  sent  the 
German  artbt  a  most  masterly  life  study  of  two  nude  male  figures 
(now  at  Vienna) :  on  it  b  written  in  Albert  DOrer's  beautiful  band 
the  date  and  a  record  of  iu  being  a  gift  from  Raphael.  It  b  executed 
b  red  chalk,  and  was  a  study  for  two  figures  in  tiie  "  Battle  of  Ostia  " 
(see  below). 
On  the  wall  opposite  the  Dispuu  b  the  so-called  School  of  Athens.* 


*  How  fine  these  portrait-heads  probably  were  may  be  guessed 
from  Piero's  magnibcent  frescoes  at  Arezzo,  in  the  letro-cnoir  of 
S.  FranQescow 

'  See  Brunn,  Dm  ComposiHan  der  WandgemOUe  Raphaels  im  Vatican 
(Beriin).  and  Gruyer.  Lts-fnt^uu  d»  Rapkati  au  Vatican  (Pkrb,  1 859). 

'  It  need  hanlfy  be  said  that  the  name  Dbpuu  b  a  misnomer; 
there  could  be  no  dinMjte  among  the  sainu  and  doctors  of  the  church 
about  so  wdl-estabushed  a  dogma  as  the  real  presence:  the  mon- 
strance with  the  Host  beknr  and  the  figure  of  Christ  above  indicate 
Hb  double  presence  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Dr  Braun, 
Springer,  and  Hagen  have  published  monographs  in  German  on 
thb  painting. 

« See  Trendelenburg.  Cher  RafaeTs  SekuU  von  Atktn  (Berlin,  1843) 
and  Richter  (same  title)  (Heidelberg.  1882);  the  title  "  *'-*-- 
"  *s  comparatively  modem. 


In  thb  and  the  succeeding  frescoes  all  nockm  of  deoocativc  trcat- 
ment  is  thrown  aside,  and  Raphael  has  simply  painted  a  nagufi- 
cent  series  of  paintings,  treated  as  easel  pictures  might  have  botn, 
with  but  little  reference  to  their  architectural  sunouodings.*  The 
subject  of  thb  noble  fresco,  incontrsst  to  that  opposite,  b  **  Earthly 
Knowledge."  repretented  by  an  assembly  of  the  great  phUoaraben. 
poets  and  men  of  science  of  ancient  Greece,  loe  central  figures 
are  Plato  and  Aristotle,  while  bdow  and  on  each  side  are  groups 
arranged  with  the  i^^-^  rnn.rf^rFtT.-.n.  ^)^]\^  including  the  whole 
•*  filosofica  famiglb  "  of  Dj.nie  {Inffr.  iv.  iJ3-r44).  ^oda.  aambtrai 
other  leaders  of  thout:ht.  hIkihI  in  m  may  that  shows  no  tligbt 
acquaintance  with  the  hLitiDr>'  or  phlloKiphy  aind  scieDoe  among  tlie 
ancient  Greeks.  Many  interesting  portniLts  are  intfodiKcd — 
Bramante  as  the  aged  Archimcd^,  stooping  over  a  georaetxical 
dbgram;  a  besutifijl  (air-luired  youth  od  the  left  b  Francesco 
Maria  della  Rovere,  duke  of  Urbino:  and  on  the  esUcnie  rigkt 
figures  of  Raphael  hini?cU  and  Sodoma  arv  introduced  (see  fig-  ^ 
below).  The  stately  H  ^ijil'lm^  m  whicti  tht^  troupe  are  arras^ed  is 
taken  with  modifications.  fruM.  Crjni^mu        ^i  dengn  (or  St.  Peter's. 

Over  the  window  (No.  6  on  fig.  3)  b  a  group  of  poets  and  mttadaas 
on  Mount  Parnassus,  round  a  central  figure  of  Apollo;  it  contains 
many  heads  of  great  beauty  and  fine  portraitt  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 
The  former,  as  a  theologian,  appears  also  in  the  Disputa.  0\rr 
the  opposite  window  (No.  %)  are  graceful  figures  of  the  three  chief 
Virtues,  and  at  one  side  (No.  a)  Gregory  IX.  (a  portrait  of  Jnius 
II.)  presenting  hb  volume  of  decretals  to  a  jurist;  beside  fain  b 
a  splendid  portrait  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici  (afterwards  Leo  X) 
before  hb  face  was  spoiled  by  getting  too  stout.  Thb  painting  shows 
the  influence  of  Melozzo  da  Forli?  On  the  other  aide  Jottioiu 
presenU  hb  code  to  Trebonbnus  (No.  3) :  thb  b  inferior  in  eaecmioa. 
and  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  painted  by  pupils. 

The  next  room  (B).  called  La  Stanza  dTliodoro,  was  painted  ia 
1511-14;^  it  b  so  called  from  the  fresco  (No.  7  in  fig.  a)  represent- 
ing the  expulsion  of  Hdiodorus  from  the  Temple  (a  Mace  iiL^.aa 
allusion  to  the  struggles  between  Loub  XII.  of  Frarve  and  Julius 
II.  The  whole  spint  of  the  subjects  in  thb  room  b  less  broad  and 
tolerant  than  in  the  first:  no  pagan  ideas  are  admitted.  aiKi  its 
"  I  of  th 


chi^  motive  b  the  glorification  of  the  jpontificate,  with 
on  the  temporal  power.  The  main  incident  of  thb  pictuse  b  the 
least  successful  part  of  it :  the  angel  visitant  on  the  bone  is  waatior 
in  dignity,  and  the  animal  b  pooriy  drawn,  as  b  also  the  case  vitk 
the  horses  of  Attila's  armv  in  the  fresco  opposite.  Tbe  eroap 
of  women  and  children  on  the  left  is,  however,  very  beautiful,  aad 
the  figures  of  Julius  II.  and  hb  attendants  are  most  nobly  dengaed 
and  painted  with  great  vigour.  The  tall  standing  figure  of  Mafc 
Antonio  Raimondi,  as  one  of  the  pope's  bearers,  U  a  aarvcOoas 
piece  of  portrait-painting,  as  b  also  the  next  figure  who  bws 
hb  name  on  a  scroll — 10 .  PITRO  .  Dl .  fOUAUIS  .CCTMOrfK. 
Behind.  Giulio  Romano  b  represented  as  another  paoal  attesMlast. 
Thb  picture  was  completed  in  151a.  Over  the  winaow  (Nou  8)  b 
the  scene  of  the  Mirade  at  Bolsena  of  1264.  when  the  real  | 
was  proved  to  a  doubting  priest  by  the  appearance  of  bio 
on  tne  Corporal  (see  Oevieto).  Julius  II.  b  introduced 
behind  the  altar;  and  the  lower  spaces  on  each  side  of  the  ^ 
are  filled  with  two  groups,  that  on  the  left  with  women,  that  ca 
the  right  with  officers  01  the  papal  guard.  The  last  group  b  one 
of  the  moat  masterly  of  all  throughout  the  stanae:  each  face,  a 
careful  portrait,  b  a  marvel  of  expresnon  and  power,  and  the 
technical  skill  with  whkh  the  whole  b  painted  to  the  utmoA 
d^ree  of  finish,  almost  without  any  tempera  touches,  b  aoat 
wonderful.  The  next  fresco  in  date  (No.  10)  b  that  of  the  Repc^ 
sbn  of  Attila  from  the  waUs  of  Rome  by  Leo  I.,  miraculoasly  aided 
by  the  apparitions  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul:  it  coatains  another 
allusion  to  the  papal  ouarrds  with  France.  It  was  begun  ia  the 
lifetime  of  Julius  II.,  out  was  only  half-finished  at  the  tiow  of  hb 
death  in  I  •$13:  thus  it  happens  that  the  portrait  of  hb  aaooeasar. 
the  Medici  oooe  Leo  X.,  appears  twice  over,  first  as  a  cmrdisal 
riding  behind  tne  pope,  painted  before  the  death  of  Julius  11^  and 
again  in  the  character  of  S.  Leo.  instead  of  tbe  portrait  of  Ji^os 
whkh  Raphael  was  about  to  paint.*    AttiU  with  his  savage>-loolcbg 


*  He  has  shown  great  skill  in  the  way  in  which  he  has  itted  bs 
end  frescoes  into  the  awkward  spaces  cut  into  by  d 
but  they  are  none  the  less  treated  in  a  purely  pictorial  i 

*  Compare  hb  fresco  of  Sixtus  IV.,  now  u  tbe  picta 
the  Vatican.  ^ . 

'  The  vault  of  thb  room  b  painted  with  scenes  firooi  the  Od 
Testament  on  a  harsh  blue  ground,  much  restored;  ^ey  asc  prob- 
ably the  work  of  Giulio  Romano,  and  in  a  decorative  wa ~ 

unsuccessful — a  striking  contrast  to  the  beautiful  vaults  c 

and  Raphael  in  rooms  C  and  A.    The  deep  blue  grooaij 

used  by  Raphael's  school  are  very  Uable  to  injurv  from  daaip,  aad 
in  most  cases  have  been  ooandy  restored.  Tnoae  ia  the  X'Ss 
Madama  are  untouched,  and  in  parts  the  damp  has  «*«"gr'«  the 
ultramarine  into  emerald  green. 

*  A  pen  sketch  in  the  Louvre  by  Raphael  shows  Tnfios  II.  m  tW 
place  afterwards  occupied  by  Leo  X.:  another  differeaoe  ia  thb 
sketch  b  that  the  pope  b  borne  in  a  chair,  not  oa  * 
the  fresco. 
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anny  is  not  the  most  succe»ful  part  of  the  fre«oo:  the  hones  are 
very  wooden  in  appearance,  and  the  tight-:fitting  scale  armour,  put 
on  in  some  imposstble  way  without  any  joints,  gives  a  veiy  unreal 
and  theatrical  look  to  the  picture.  Part  u  the  work  of  pupils. 
In  1514  he  painted  the  "  Deliverance  of  St  Peter  from  Prison,  with 
a  further  political  allusion  (No.  9).  It  is  very  skilfully  arranged 
to  fit  in  the  awkward  space  round  the  window,  and  is  remarkable 
for  an  attempt,  not  much  suited  for  fresco-painting,  to  combine 
and  contrast  the  three  different  qualities  of  light  coming  from  the 
moon,  the  glorv^  round  the  angel,  and  the  torches  of  the  sentinels. 

For  room  C  Raphael  designed  and  partly  painted  the  "  Incendio  del 
Boigo"  (No.  11),  a  fire  in  the  Bo^eo  or  Leonine  Citv,  which  was 
miraculously  stopped  by  Leo  IV.  apipearing  and  maxing  the  sign 
of  the  cross  at  a  window  in  the  Vatican.  On  the  bac&round  is 
shown  the  facade  of  the  old  basilica  of  St  Peter,  not  ydt  destroyed 
when  this  fresco  was  painted.  One  group  on  the  left,  in  the  fore- 
ground, is  remarkable  for  its  vigour  and  powerful  drawing;  the 
motive  is  taken  from  the  burning  of  Troy;  a  fine  nude  figure  of 
iEneas  issues  from  the  burning  houses  bearing  on  his  back  the  old 
Anchises  and  leading  the  boy  Ascanius  by  the  hand.  Some  of  the 
female  figures  are  designed  with  much  ^rsuce  and  dramatic  power. 
Many  studies  for  thu  picture  exist.  This  is  the  last  of  the  itanxe 
frescoes  on  which  Raphael  himself  workLif.  OthiTs  dcsj^ned  by 
him  and  painted  by  Giulio  Romano,  GianfririLe^co  Pcnni,  and  other 
pupils  were  the  "  Battle  of  Ostia  "  (No.  12  »  vr-rv  r,.:.!ik'  l  i^sTiriN.ied 
picture,  and  the  "  Oath  of  Leo  III.  before  '  4). 

The  other  great  picture  in  this  room  (No.  of 

Charlemagiie "  (a  portrait  of  Francis  I.  of  I  ,  ior 

in  composition  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  iliat  lv^Lt>b.icl  cvvri  n.ide 
a  sketch  for  it.  The  enormous  fresco  of  the  "  Dt^fiaT  of  Nt.t\.  nrius 
by  Constantine  "  (room  D,  No.  17)  was  painteit  liv  CAuVk;  li.ni  ao, 
soon  after  Raphael's  death,  from  a  sketch        :       I        :  ^en 

more  harsh  and  disagreeable  in  colour  than  o's 

eariy  frescoes.^    Among  the  other  very  inf<  eat 

hall  are  two  female  figures  (Nos.  i^  and  fb>  fcpitiM.'iuui^  i^imtas 
and  Justitia,  painted  on  the  wall  in  oil  colours,  very  harmonious 
and  rich  in  tone;  they  are  usually,  though  wrongly,  attributed  to 
Raphael  himself. 

Technical    Methods    employed    in    Raphad's    Frescoes. — Having 
made  many  studies,  both  nude  and  draped,  for  single  figures  and 
groups,  the  painter  made  a  small  dra^ng  of  the  whole  composition, 
which  was  enlars;ed  by  his  pupils  with  the  help  of  numbered  squares, 
drawn  all  over  it,  to  the  full  nze  reauired,'  on  paper  or  canvas. 
Holes  were  then  pricked  along  the  outlines  of  the  cartoon,  and  the 
design  pounced  tnroueh  on  to  an  undercoat  of  dry  stucco  on  the 
wall,  with  fwunded  charcoal  and  a  stiff  brush.    Over  this,  eariy 
in  the  morning,  a  patch  of  wet  stucco  was  laid,  about  enough  to 
serve  for  the  day's  painting:  this  of  course  obliterated  the  out- 
line on  the  wall,  and  the  part  covered  by  the  patch  was  again 
sketched  in  by  freehand,  with  a  point  on  the  wet  stucco,  so  as  to 
be  a  guide  for  the  outline  traced  with  the  brush  and  the  subsequent 
painting.    A  line  impressed  on  the  wet  stucco  was  easily  smoothed 
out.  but  a  touch  of  the  brush  full  of  pigment  sank  deeply  into  the 
moist  stucco,  and  could  not  easily  be  effaced.    It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  in  fresco  painting  the  only  use  of  pouncing  the  whole  design 
on  to  the  wall  was  to  keep  the  general  positions  of  the  figures  right, 
and  was  no  guide  as  to  the  drawing  ot  each  separate  part.    Fig.  5 
shows  the  portrait-heads  of  himself  and  Perugino  (?),  at  the  extreme 
right    of  the  School  of  Athens;  on  this  are  visible  many  of  the 
impressed  sketch-lines,  and  also  part  of  the  "  fresco  edge  "  of  the 
patch  on  which  this  part  is  painted.    The  heads  in  this  figure  are 
less  than  one  day's  work.    It  will,  be  seen  that  there  is  no  attempt 
at   any  accuracy  of  drawing  in  the  impressed  lines.     Raphael, 
especially  in  his  later  frescoes,  worked  with  wonderful  rapidity: 
three  life-sized  busts,  or  half  a  full-length  figure,  more  than  life-size, 
was  a  not  unusual  aay's  work.    In  some  of  the  frescoes  the  edges 
of  each  dav's  patch  of  stucco  can  easily  be  traced,  especially  in  the 
Incendio  del  Borgo,  which  has  a  strong  side  light.    In  the  Dispuu 
much  use  was  made  of  tempera  in  the  final  touches,  but  less  was 
used  in  the  subseouent  frescoes,  owing  to  his  increasing  mastery  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  process. 

The  paintings  in  the  stanze  were  only  a  small  part  of  Raphael's 
work  between  1509  and  1513.  To  this  period  belong  the 
Madonna  of  Foli^  (Vatican),  painted  in  1511  for  Sigismondo 
Conti;  it  is  one  of  his  most  beautiful  compositions,  full  of 
the  utmost  grace  and  sweetness  of  expression,  and  appears  to 
be  wholly  the  work  of  his  hand.  It  has  suffered  much  from 
repainting.  Of  about  the  same  date  are  the  gem-like  Garvagh 
Madonna  (National  Gallery,  bought  for  £9000;  once  in  the 
possession  of  the  Aldobrandini  family),  the  Diademed  Virgin 

>  See  Montagnani,  5^  di  CosianUno  (Rome,  1834};  Though  he 
was  never  a  good  colourist,  the  great  frescoes  by  Giulio  Romano 
in  the  Palazzo  del  T^.  Mantua,  show  some  improvement  as  compared 
with  his  Roman  work. 

•  The«e  three  stages  were  usually  distinguished  as  study,  sktUh 
and  cartoon* 


of  the  Louvre,  and  the  Madonna  del  Pesce  at  Madrid.   The  bst 
is  a  very  noble  piaure  but  the  design  is  more  pleasing  than  the 


Fig.  5.— Heads  of  Raphael  and  Perugino  (?),  from  the  School  of 
Athens,  showing  incised  lines  and  "  iresco  edges." 

colour,  which,  like  other  paintings  of  Raphael's  at  Madrid, 
suggesu  the  inferior  touch  of  a  pupil;  it  was  executed  in 
1 5 13  for  S.  Domenico  in  Naples.  In  addition  to  other  easel 
pictures  a  number  of  his  finest  portraits  belong  to  this  period 
— that  of  Julius  II.  (Uffizi),'  of  which  a  good  replica  or  con< 
temporary  copy  exisu  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  so-called 
Fomarina  in  the  Palazzo  Barberini,  the  Baldassare  Castiglione 
of  the  Louvre,  and  the  unfinished  portrait  of  Federigo  Gonzaga 
of  Mantua. 

When  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  became 
pope  as  Leo  X.,  a  period  of  the  most  glowing  splendour  and 
reddess  magnificence  succeeded  the  sterner  nJJe  of  Julius  II. 
Agostino  Chigi,  the  Sienese  financier,  was  the  chief  of  those 
whose  lavish  expenditure  contributed  to  enrich  Rome  with 
countless  works  of  art.  For  him  Raphael  painted,  in  i^iy-iAt 
the  very  beautiful  fresco  of  the  Triumph  of  Galatea  in  his 
new  palace  by  the  Tiber  bank,  the  Villa  Famesina,  and  also 
made  a  large  series  of  magnificent  designs  from  Apuleius's 
romance  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  were  carried  out  by  a 
number  of  his  pupils.*  These  cover  the  vault  and  lunettes  of  a 
large  loggia  (now  dosed  in  for  protection) ;  in  coloxiring  they  are^ 
mostly  harsh  and  gaudy,*  as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  works 
of  his  pupils,  a  great  contrast  to  the  fresco  of  the  Gabtea,  the 
greater  part  of  which  b  certainly  the  master's  own  work.*  For 
the  same  patron  he  painted  (also  in  15x3)  his  cdebrated  Sibyls 

'A  very  fine  andent  copy  of  this  portrait  is  in  the  Pitti  Palace; 
certain  peculiarities  in  its  execution  snow  it  to  be  by  some  Venetian 
painter,  as  was  pointed  out  to  Professor  Middleton  by  Mr  Fairfax 
Murray. 

<  Chiefly  by  Giulio  Romano,  Gianfrancesco  Penni  and  Giovanni 
da  Udine;  much  injury  has  been  done  to  these  frescoes  by  re- 
painting, especially  in  the  coarse  blue  of  the  ground. 

*  These  and  other  frescoes  by  his  pupils  are  much  disfigured  fay 
the  disagreeable  hot  tone  of  the  fle^,  very  unlike  the  peariy  tone 
of  the  flesh  of  Galatea. 

•  Dorigny,  Psyckis  et  Amorisfabula  a  BaphuiU,  Ste.  (Rome.  1693) ; 
and  Gruner,  Fresco  Decorations  in  Italy  (London,  l8M)f  pis.  16-18. 

The  group  of  the  Triton  and  Nyinph  on  the  left  of  the  c '*~ 

was  probably  executed  by  GiuUo  RomanOi 
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Fig.  6. — Mosaic  of  God  creating  the  stare, 
from  the  Chigi  chapel,  in  centre  of  dome, 
designed  by  Raphael. 


in  S.  Maria  della  Pace, — figures  of  exquisite  grace,  arranged 
with   perfect  skill  in  an  awkward  space.    It  is  not  without 

reason  that  Vasari 
gives  these  the 
highest  potttion 
among  his  fresco- 
paintings.*  Agos- 
tino  Chigi  also 
.  ''employed  Raphael 
to  build  for  him 
private  chapel 
S.  Maria  del 
I  Popolo,  and  to 
make  a  series  of 
cartoons  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  mosaic 
on  the  inner  dome.* 
The  central  medal- 
lion has  a  figure  of 
God  among  douds 
and  angel  boys, 
such  .as  Raphael 
drew  with  un- 
rivalled grace  (fig. 
6),  and  around  are  the  eight  planets,  each  with  its  pagan 
deity  and  directing  angel.'  He  has  not  hampered  himself 
by  any  of  the  usuid  rules  which  should  apply  to  the  design- 
ing of  mosaic;  they  are  simply  treated  as  pictures,  with  almost 
deceptive  effects  of  perspective.  The  execution  of  these 
brilliant  mosaics  was  carried  out  by  the  Venetian  Luigi  della 
Pace,  whose  signature  is  introduced  on  the  torch  of  Cupid  in 
LV  I  the  panel  representing  the  star  Venus  (Ludovico 
della  Pace  Veneziano  fecit,  1516).  These 
mosaics  are  still  as  perfect' and  brilliant  as  if  they 

were  the  work  of  yesterday.  Probably  in  the  early 

years  of  Leo  X.'s  reign  were  painted  the  Madonna  della  Seg- 
giola  (Pitti),  the  S.  Cecilia  at  Bologna  (not  completed  till  i^i6), 
the  miniature  Vision  of  Ezekiel  (Pitti)  and  three  important 
pictures  at  Madrid.  The  latest  of  these,  known  as  Lo  Spasimo, 
&om  the  church  at  Palermo,  for  which  it  was  painted,  is  one 
of  Raphael's  finest  compositions,  representing  Christ  bearing 
His  Cross.  It  bears  signs  of  Giulio  Romano's  hand  in  its  heavy 
colouring  with  unpleasant  purple  tones.  The  Madonna  called 
Della  Perla  has  much  changed  from  the  darkening  of  the  pig- 
ments; in  design  it  recalls  Leonardo  da  Wind.*  The  small 
Madonna  della  Rosa  is  the  most  perfect  in  colour  of  all  the 
master's  pictures  in  the  Madrid  Gallery,  and  is  usually  rather 
undervalued;  it  is  a  most  graceful  little  picture.  The  portrait 
of  Leo  X.  with  Cardinals  de'  Rossi  and  de'  Medici,  in  the  Pitti, 
is  one  of  his  finest  portrait-pictures,  especially  as  regards  the 
figure  of  the  pope.*  Little  is  known  about  the  Madonna  di 
S.  Sisto,  the  glory  of  the  Dresden  Gallery;  no  studies  or  sketches 
for  it  exist.  In  style  it  much  resembles  the  Madonna  di  Foligno; 
it  is  less  injured  by  restoration  than  the  latter. 

Among  the  latest  works  of  Raphael  are  the  large  "  St  Michael 
and  the  DeVil,"  in  the  Louvre,  signed  "  Raphael  Urbinas  pinge- 
bat,  MDXvm.,"  and  the  very  beautiful  portrait  of  the  Violin- 
player,  in  the  Sdarra-Colonna  Palace  in  Rome,  also  dated 
1 518;  this  last  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  painter  himself. 
The  British  Museum  possesses  one  of  Raphael's  finest  portraits, 

*  Thanks  to  Michelangelo's  generous  intervention,  Raphad  was 
paid  the  large  sum  for  that  time  of  900  gold  ducats  for  thu  fresco. 

*  Gruner,  Mosaici  in  S.  Maria  daPopplo  (Rome.  1839). 
'In  accordance  with  Dante's  scheme  in  the  Paradiso. 

*  La  Perla,  "  the  pearl "  of  the  Spanish  royal  collection,  was 
originally  painted  for  Bishop  Louis  of  Canossa;  it  was  sold  by 
Cromwdl  with  the  greater  part  of  Charles  l.'s  collection  at  Hampton 
Court.  The  composition,  though  not  the  execution,  of  this  picture 
belongs  to  Raphael's  eariy  yeare  in  Rome;  it  is  very  remarkable 
for  its  delicacy  of  touch  and  high  finish. 

'  The  magnificent  portrait-heads  of  the  Venetbn  scholare  Nava- 
gero  and  Beazzano,  now  in  the  Doria  Gallery  in  Rome,  are  worthy 
of  Raphael  at  hu  best,  and  have  for  long  Men  attributed  to  him. 
There  are  good  contemporary  copies  at  Nudrid. 


though  only  a  chalk  drawing,  that  of  his  friend  the  painter 
Timoteo  della  Vite,  a  masterpiece  of  expression  and  vigoor; 
it  is  executed  in  black  and  red,  and  is  but  little  inferior  in 
chromatic  effect  to  an  oil-painting;  it  is  life  size,  and  is  exe- 
cuted with  wonderful  skill  and  evident  keen  interest  in  the 
subject 

The  tapestry  cartoons,  seven  of  which  are  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Musetun,  were  painted  by  pupils  from  Raphael's 
designs.  They  are  part  of  a  set  of  ten,  with  scenes  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  intended,  when  cc^ied  in  tapestry,  to 
adorn  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Sistine  chapd.  The 
tapestries  themselves,  worked  at  Brussels,  are  nowf  after 
many  vicissitudes,  hung  in  a  gallery  in  the  Vatican;  the  set 
is  complete,  thus  preserving  the  design  of  the  three  lost  cartooos. 
The  existing  seven,  after  being  cut  up  into  strips  for  use 
on  the  looms,  were  bought  by  Rubens  for  Charles  L*  The 
tapestry  copies  are  executed  with  wonderful  skill,  in  qxte  ol 
Raphael's  having  treated  the  subjects  in  a  purely  pictorial 
way,  with  little  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  textile  work.  The 
designs  are  revers^,  and  the  colours  far  more  brilliant  than 
those  of  the  cartoons,  much  gold  and  silver  being  intxodooed. 
The  noble  figure  of  Christ  in  the  Delivery  of  the  Keys  to  St 
Peter  b  in  the  tapestry  much  disfigured  by  the  additiop  of  a 
nimiber  of  large  gold  stars  all  over  the  drapery,  which  spofl 
the  simple  di^ty  of  the  folds.  The  rich  framewoik  round 
each  picture,  designed  by  Raphad's  pupils,  probably  by  Penza 
and  Giovanni  da  Udine,  exists  in  the  t^iestries  and  adds  greatly 
to  their  decorative  effect.  The  cartoons  were  eacecoted  in 
X515  and  1516,  and  the  finished  tapestries  were  first  exhibited 
in  their  place  in  the  Sistine  chapel  on  the  26th  of  December 
15x9 — a  very  short  time  for  the  weaving  of  such  large  and 
elaborate  pictures.  The  three  of  which  the  cartoons  are  lost 
represent  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Stephen,  the  Conversoo  ol 
St  Paul,  and  St  Paul  in  Prison  at  PhOippL  Probably  no 
pictures  are  better  known  to  have  been  more  often  engraved 
and  copied  than  these  seven  cartoons.' 

The  Transfiguration.* — In  15x9  Cardinal  Giuliano  de'  Medici 
(afterwards  Clement  VU.),  as  bishop  of  Narbonne,  ordered 
two  altar-pieces  for  his  cathedral — ^the  one  by  Raphad,  the 
other  by  Raphad's  Venetian  rival  Sebastiano  dd  PiomhoL 
That  by  the  latter  painter  is  the  noble  Resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  in  the  drawing  of  which  the 
Venetian  received  important  aid  from  Michdangekx.  Several 
studies  for  Raphael's  picture  exist,  showing  that  be  at  hat 
intended  to  paint  a  Resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  pendant  to 
Sebastiano's  subject,  but  soon  altered  his  scheme  into  the 
Transfiguration.  The  eight  or  nine  existing  studies  are  scat- 
tered through  the  Oxford,  Lille,  Windsor  and  some  private 
collections.  A  great  part  of  the  lower  group  was  nnfiniibfd 
at  the  time  of  the  painter's  sudden  death  in  X520,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  heavy  colouring  of  Giulio  Romano  is  visible  in 
it.  On  the  death  of  Raphad  the  picture  became  too  predoos 
to  send  out  of  Rome,  and  Cardinal  de'  Medici  contented  himsd^ 
with  sending  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  to  Narbonne.  The 
Transfiguration  was  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  monks  of 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  in  whose  church  it  remained  till  it  was 
stolen  by  Napoleon  L   It  now  hangs  in  the  Vatican  Galkxy. 

ArckiUetural  Work*— Though  he  deagned  but  few  boakfiKS. 
Raphad's  great  repute  even  in  this  bcandi  of  art  is  shown  by  tae 


•  Fortunatdy  thty  were  not  sold  with  the  bulk  of  Charfas's 
collection,  ana  remained  at  Hampton  Court  till  a  few  years  aga 
See  Koch,  RafaeTs  Tapeten  mi  Valicau  (Vienna,  1878),  and  MOntz, 
Hist,  de  la  tapisserie  italiatne  (Paris,  1880). 

'  The  name  "  arazzi "  given  by  Italians  to  these  tapemies  is 
derived  from  Arras,  where  they  were  erroneously  thoueht  to  hare 
been  woven;  they  were  made  at  Brussels.  It  is  muca  to  be  re- 
gretted that  visitore  to  the  Vatican  are  no  longer  allowed  to  see 
these  priceless  examples  of  textile  work. 

'  See  Morgenstem.  Vher  RafaeTs  Verkldruug  (Lapog,  1822).  aad 
Justi,  Die  Verklarung  Christi  (Ldprig,  1870). 

•See  Ojetti.  Discorso  su  Raffaello  Arckitetto  (Rome,  1883),  bat 
more  especially  GeymQller's  work  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  hii 
Projets  primitxfs  pour  la  Bos.  de  S.  Pierre  (Paris,  x875-to);  •!»  thi 
works  01  Hofroann  and  Bkxh  (Dresden,  1900). 
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fact  that  Bramante,  before  hit  death  in  March  1514.  specially 
requested  that  Raphael  should  be  made  his  successor  as  chio 
architect  of  St  Peter's,  To  this  -r-— '  ':-rr^rr''-;t  pnit  he  v^-^  ip- 
pointed  by  a  brief  of  Leo  X..  dated  ihc  ist  of  Auj^ust  1514,  The 
proeress  of  St  IVicr  1  w«i%  however.  loo  slov  for  him  to  Icavc  much 
mark  on  its  di -^ign.  Anmher  work  of  Enuntante'^  completed,  by 
Raphael,  was  ihc  Ki^^tccfiit  Cordk  dj  S.  D^jtoau  in,  tfw  Vadctn, 
including  the  I'.'ti^eii?.  which  V'Cn  deconccd  with  sukcd- relief »  ^md 
paintinn  of  sac  r^d  &ubjw:i5  by  his  pupils  under  hi*  own  5upcfvii'j'>nj 
out  only  very  partially  frirti  hi*  designs,'  The  Palazzo  dttll 
Aquila,  built  for  Giov^inni  Iiirti*t4  BrancoQio.  and  deatroyrd  in 
the  17th  century  during  the  ir\tcn«aa  of  St  Peicr'iy  was  one  of 
Raphael's  chief  work^  as  an  arrhitcct,  Kc  aIbo  dcsigii(.>d  ihe  tirtle 
cross  church,  d  ■mtrf  .it  th?  inLcrsFction  like  a  minlaturv  St  Pctrr's, 
called  S  Eligli  dccH  Orrfiti.  whkh  still  cJiist*  near  the  Tilier, 
almost  opposite-  thtr  Famciiia  garden^  a  work  of  but  Vm)*-  rrn  rit. 
Accofxling  to  M,  GrifmtjJkT,  *hcisc  valuable  wort,  JtufF^.f^J.j  <  'Mm 
Arckitetto  (Milan,  r^^rt  0,  hAsdatit  so  much  tQintn?a5t  our  kn  ^m,  I  .l^e 
of  this  subject,  iht  V'kJIa  Farritsina  of  AKOsrifio  Chijri,  usuaNy  attri- 
buted to  Peruzzi,  was,  a*  well  as  Its  fnaLMre-like  Atatnes»  design,  1 1  by 
Raphael;  but  internal  evidence  raalce*  this  vefv  difficult  tolMlJuve. 
It  has  too  much  of  the  delicate  and  refined  charactrr  of  the  i?ith 
century  for  Rir-Hiiet.  whose  tswte  seenu  to  have  been  strctnifly 
inclined  to  thf^  mon?  developed  cfasnc  tty^e,  of  which  Pa!l3.i.lio 
afterwards  beciimo  the  chid  cxponeol.  The  P^Iaiio  Vidoni,  near 
S  Andrea  della  \'.iUr.  jil$o  in  Rome^  i«  usualty  attributed  to  Riph:iel, 
but  an  ori^nal  i^ki^ti  h  for  this  in  PeruJEzi'i  own  hand  has  recently 
been  identified  am  "ng  the  collection  of  drawingi  at  Siena;  this, 
however,  is  not  ^1  r^ ruin  proof  that  thp  de^gn  ^&us  not  Raphji.l's. 
M.  GeymQller  Ha^,  hnutver^  shown  that  the  Villa  Madama,  on 
the  slopes  of  M  jnt^  Mario  abqve  Rome,  wai  really  designed  by 
him,  though  it?^  urUL.tl  carrying  out^  and  the  Linnvalled  stucco- 
reliefs  which  nial^r  ir^  interior  one  of  the  most  magnificent  palaces 
in  the  world,  ari-  'lur  tu  Giulio  Romano  and  Giovanni  da  Udine,  as 
inentioned  in  V.i-iari's  life  nf  the  latter,'  The  ori];inal  de^lf^n  for 
this  villa  madt^-  by  Raphael  himtelf  hai  been  discovered  by  M. 
GeymCJler.  Aral  her  architectural  work  was  the  liitfe  Chigi  ch.ipel 
in  3.  Maria  deC  Pv;(h>lo.  built  in  j^j6^  lor  the  dome  of  whicfi  the 
above-roentionrd  moaiki  were  designed  («ee  fig.  6).  At  the  u  me 
of  his  death  hc^  w^s  preparing  to  build  himself  a  handsome  palace 
near  the  church  of  S.  EJigio;  the  deed  for  the  pumhaBc  of  it»  bite 
was  signed  by  Him  onlj^  a  few  d^yi  before  his  las^t  short  illness. 
Though  not  compileied,  itll  i^39>  the  Palazzo  Pandolfini  at  Florence 
was  USD  desigrci]  b>^  him:  it  ii  a  dull  scholatttic  building  without 
any  special  beamy  either  in  proportion  or  treatment  of  the  m;iw; 
it  is  illustrated  by  Montigny  and  Famin,  ArthiieciKre  Toscane 
(P^s.  1815),  pis.  U-,36. 

A  sober  critkism  of  Raphael's  architectural  works  mutt  force 
one  to  refuse  him  a  high  position  in  this  branch  of  art.  In  the 
church  of  S  Eligio  and  the  Chigi  chaoel  he  is  merely  a  copyist  of 
Bramante,  and  his  more  original  works  show  but  little  power  of 
invention  or  even  mastery  of  the  first  principles  of  architectural 
design.  His  details  are,  however,  often  delicate  and  refined 
(especially  in  the  Palazzo  Pandolfini).  and  he  was  supremely  success- 
ful in  the  decorative  treatment  of  richly  ornamented  intenors  when 
he  did  not,  as  in  some  of  the  Vatkan  stanze,  sacrifice  the  room  to 
the  frescoes  on  its  walls. 

•  Sculpture. — That  Vasari  is  right  in  attributing  to  him  the  model 
for  the  beautiful  statue  of  Jonah  in  the  Chigi  chapel  (fig.  7)  is 
borat  witness  to  by  two  important  documents,  which  show  that 
his  almost  univenol  talents  led  him  to  attempt  with  success  the 
preliminary  part  of  the  sculptor's  art,  though  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  he  ever  worked  on  marble.*  One  of  these  is  a  letter 
written  to  Michelangelo  to  warn  him  that  Raphael  had  been  in- 
vading his  province  as  a  sculptor  by  modelling  a  boy.  which  had 
been  executed  in  marble  by  a  pupil,  and  was  a  work  of  much  beauty. 
Again,  after  his  death  his  friend  Baldassare  Castiglione,  in  a  letter 


'  *  See  Mariani.  La  Bibbia  nelU  Low*  ^  Vaticanc  (Rome);  Anon., 
Dipinii  neile  Lett**  dd  Vatieano  (Rome,  1841) ;  and  Gruner,  Freuo 
Decoratunu  (London,  18^),  pis.  i-jS.  Too  great  a  share  in  the 
decoration  of  the  loggie  w  usually  given  to  Raphael;  not  only  the 
harsh  colour  but  also  the  feebleness  of  much  of^the  drawing  mows 
that  he  can  have  had  but  little  to  do  with  it. 

*See  Gruner,  Freuo  Decorations,  Stc.  (London,  1854),  pis.  6-13, 
and  Raffaelle  Santi,  OmaU  della  Villa  Madama,  Sfc.  (Rome,  1875). 
Two  other  little  known  but  very  beautiful  architectural  works, 
executed  under  Raphael's  influence  by  his  pupils,  are  the  bathroom 
of  Cardinal  Bibbiena  in  the  Vatkran  and  the  bathroom  of  Clement  VI  I. 
in  the  castle  dl  S.  Angelo,  both  richly  decorated  with  delicate 
stucco-reliefs  and  paintings,  treated  after  a  classkal  model. 

•  See  note  on  p.  369.  vol.  iv.,  of  Milanesi's  edition  of  Vasari 
{Florence^  1870).  To  one  branch  of  the  sculptor's  art,  practised 
under  Raphael's  supervision,  belong  the  elaborate  and  delkately 
executed  stucco-reliefs  of  the  loggie  and  elsewhere  Among  these 
occur  many  panels  with  figure-subjects,  larjte  in  scale  and  important 
in  composition;  those  executed  during  his  lifetime  are  free  from 
the  too  pictorial  character  which  is  an  obvious  fault  in  the  very 
magnificent  reliefs  of  the  Villa  Madama. 


dated  the  8th  of  May  1523,  asks  his  steward  in  Rome  "  if  Giulio 
Romano  still  possesses  a  certain  boy  in  marble  by  Raphael  and 
what  his  lowest  price  for 
it  would  be," — "s'egli 
[Giulio  Romano]  ha  piik 

auel  puttino  di  marmo 
i  mano  di  Raffaelk>  e 
per  quanto  si  dai^a  all' 
ultimo."  A  group  in 
marble  of  a  Dead  Boy  on 
his  Dolphin  Playfellow, 
now  in  the  St  Petersburg 
Hermitage,  has  been 
erroneously  supposed  to 
be  Raphad's  "puttino," 
whkh  has  afso  been 
identified  with  a  statu- 
ette of  a  chikl  formeriy 
at  Florence  in  the  pcK»> 
session  of  Signor  Mohni.* 
The  statue  of  Jonah  was 
executed  in  marble  by 
Lorenzetto,  a  Florentine 
sculptor;  and  it  re- 
mained in  his  studio  for 
many  years  after  Ra- 
phael's death.  TheVk- 
toria  and  Albert  M  useum 
possesses  a  small  clay 
sketch  for  this  beautifiu 
eroup,  slightly  different 
from  the  marble;  it  is 
probably  the  original 
design  by  the  master's 
own  hand.  The  whole 
feeling  of  the  group— a 
beautiful  youth  seated 
on  a  sea-monster — is 
purely  classical,  and  the 
motive  is  probably  taken 
from  some  antique  statue 
representing  Arion  or  Taraa  on  a  dolphin.*  Being  intended  for  a 
church  it  was  necessaiy  to  give  the  figure  a  sacred  name^  and 
hence  the  very  incongruous  title  that  it  received.  There  is  no 
trace  of  Raphael's  hand  in  the  design  of  the  other  statue,  an  Elijah 
by  Lorenzetto,  though  it  also  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Vasari. 

Lesser  Arts  practised  by  Raphael. — Like  other  great  artists, 
Raphael  did  not  disdain  to  practise  the  lesser  branches  of  art:  a 
design  for  a  silver  perfume-burner  with  female  caryatids  is  preserved 
in  an  engraving  by  Marco  da  Ravenna;  and  he  also  designed  two 
handsome  repousse  salvers  for  Agostino  Chigi,  drawings  for  whkh 
art  — "  If  PTT^ffrn.  In  desigrK  fnr  t-r;:-i-'p.-rirt  and  wood<arv- 
in{.  ■.■.  ■.,.!.  ■..-..iJLly  ^kilfut;  hu::...  i:.,  j...j^:.ficent  doors  and 
shuLiLri  ui  the  ^tanie  ejiiccutcd  by  hi^  pupi[  GLOvanni  Barile  of 
Sic  aj..*  The  majotica  designs  attributed  to  him  were  by  a  name- 
sakij  and  relation  called  R4ffaello  di  Ciarla:^  and,  thoueh  many 
fine  dishes  and  ewers  of  Urblno  and  other  m  ca  are  decorated 
with'  Raphael^  designs,  they  are  all  tal»ri  frr  r  :tures  or  engrav- 
ings, flot  tpeciatly  done  by  hint  for  ceramic  i  poses.  With  the 
frivolity  oi  his  age  Leo  X,  oceaHonally  wasti  d  iCaphael's  skill  on 
unwcFrilhy  tubjccts.  luch  as  the  scencrjr-  of  a  tcmrn'miy  theatre;  and 
in  1516  the  pope  set  him  to  paint  in  frtfco  ihc  portrait  life-size 
of  a  Targe  elephant,  the  gift  of  the  Id  ng  of  Port  u  git,  after  the  animal 
was  dead  J  This  elephant  ii  also  introduced  among  the  stucco 
reliefi  of  the  Vatican  loggie,  with  the  poetaster  Barrabal  sitting 
in  mock  triumph  on  its  back. 

Though  Rapkael  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  practised  the 
art  of  engravLn|r  yet  this  formed  one  oif  the  many  branches  of  art 
whfch  were  earned  on  under  his  supervision.  A  large  number  of  his 
de<^i^:ns  were  engra%>ed  by  his  pupils  Marcantunio  Raimondi  and 
Ag'  -nno  Veneiiano.  These  valuable  engravi  nt:  -  ,i  re  from  Raphael's 
ski     '     ,  -■  'i  from  hli  hnished  pictures,  LTr-"  i-      -  ceases  they  show 


FlO  7— bL.iitue  of  Jonah  in  the  Chigi 
chape t^  designed  by  Raphieli  sculptuied 
by  Lorenzetto ;  heroic  size. 


*See  Appendix,  p.  406,  vol.  iv.,  of  Milanesi's  edition  of  Vasari; 
Rembadi,  Del  puUo  .  .  .  di  Raffadlo  (Florence,  1873):  Gennarelli, 
Sopra  una  SeuUura  di  RaffaeUo  (Florence,  i87l)-  The  evidence 
whkh  would  attribute  this  piece  of  sculpture  to  Raphael  is  almost 
worthless.  See  on  the  St  Petersburg  group.  GuMfonoff,  Ober 
diederr  Raphael  tutesckr.  Marmorgruppe  (St  Petersburg.  1873). 

•Compare  this  latter  subject  on  reverses  of  the  beautiful  di- 
drachms  of  Tarentum,  c.  300  b.c. 

*  The  veiy  beautiful  and  elaborate  choir-stalls  of  the  church  of  S. 
Ketro  de'  Casinensi  at  Perugia,  with  panels  carved  in  relief,  executed 
in  1535  by  Stefano  da  Bergamo,  are  mainly  adapted  from  Raphael's 
designs.  . 

'  Campori,  Nolisie  Star.  d.  Maiolica  di  Ferrara  (3rd  ed.,  Petfro. 


i8ro),    pp.    133-133.  , 


nder  it  was  inscribed—"  Raphael  Urbinas  quod  oatum  ab-* 
stulerat  arte  rcstituit.** 
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important  alterations  made  in  the  executioo  of  the  picture. 
Raimondi'a  engraving  of  the  S.  Cecilia  of  Bologna  in  design  is  very 
inferior  to  that  of  the  actual  painting.  Several  of  Raphael's  most 
important  compositions  are  known  to  us  only  by  these  early 
en(|[ravinK8,  e.^,  the  Massacre  of  the  InnocenU  (engraved  by 
RaimoiKu),  which  is  one  of  his  finest  works,  both  for  skilful  com- 
position and  for  masterly  drawing  of  the  nude.  Another  magnifi- 
cent design  is  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  cont^ning  a  large  numMr  of 
figures;  the  nude  figure  of  Minerva  is  a  work  of  especial  force 
and  botuty..  A  standing  figure  of  Lucretia^  about  to  stab  herself 
is  also  one  of  his  most  lovely  figures.  Many  of  Raphael's  studies  for 
Marcantonio's  engravings  still  exist. 

Archaeoloty. — ^As  an  antiquary  Raphael  deserves  to  take  the 
highest  ranE  His  report'  to  Leo  X.  in  1518  is  an  eloquent  plea 
for  the  preservation  of  ancient  buildings.  In  1515  he  had  been 
appointed  by  Leo  X.  inspector  of  all  excavations  in  Rome  and 
within  10  miles  round.  His  careful  study  of  the  antique,  both 
statues  and  modes  of  decoration,  is  cleariy  shown  in  many  of  his 
frescoes,  and  especially  in  the  graceful  stucco  reliefs  and  painted 
ffrotteschi,  of  which  he  and  his.  pupils  made  such  skilful  use  in 
the  decorations  of  the  Vatican  iQggie,  the  Villa  Madama  and 
elsewhere.* 

Rapkad's  Fame. — ^Among  all  the  painters  of  the  world  none  has 
been  so  universally  popular  as  Raphael,  or  has  so  steadily  main- 
tained his  pre-eminent  reputation  throughout  the  many  changes 
in  taste  which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  three  and  a  half 
centuries.  Apart  from  his  combined  merits  as  a  draughtsman, 
colourist  and  master  of  graceful  composition,  he  owes  the  constancy 
of  admiration  which  has  been  felt  for  him  partly  to  the  wide  range 
of  his  subjects^  but  still  more  to  the  wonderful  varieties  of  his 
style.  If  the  authorship  of  his  paintings  were  unknown,  who 
would  guess  that  the  Sposalizio  of  the  Brera,  the  Madonna  del 
Baldaixhino  of  the  Pitti,  and  the  Transfiguration  could  possibly 
be  the  work  of  one  painter?  In  the  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  which  composed  his  short  working  life  he  passed  through 
stages  of  development  for  which  a  century  would  not  have 
seemed  too  long,  while  other  painters  lived  through  the  same 
changeful  time  with  but  little  alteration  in  their  manner  of 
work.  Perugino,  who  outlived  his  wonderful  pupil,  completed 
in  1521  Raphael's  San  Severo  fresco  in  a  style  differing  but  little 
from  his  paintings  executed  in  the  previous  century. 

In  versatility  of  power  Raphael  (as  a  painter)  remains  almost 
without  a  rival;  whether  painting  an  altar-piece  for  a  church, 
a  large  historical  fresco,  a  portrait  or  decorative  scenes  from 
classical  mythology,  he  seems  to  excel  equally  in  each;  and 
the  widely  different  methods  of  painting  in  tempera,  oil  or 
fresco  are  employed  by  him  with  apparently  equal  facility. 
His  range  of  scale  is  no  less  remarkable,  varying  from  a  miniature, 
finished  like  an  illuminated  MS.,  to  colossal  figures  in  fresco 
dashed  in  with  inimitable  breadth  and  vigour. 

His  personal  beauty,  charm  of  manner  and  deep  kindliness  of 
heart  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.*  His  sincere  modesty 
was  not  diminished  by  his  admission  as  an  equal  by  the  princes 
of  the  church,  the  distinguished  schoUrs  and  the  worid-famcd 
men  of  every  class  who  formed  the  courts  of  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  he  lived  with 
considerable  display  and  luxury,  and  was  spproached  with  the 
utmost  deference  by  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  princes, 
whether  their  master  desired  a  picture,  or,  as  the  duke  of  Ferrara 
did,  sent  to  consult  him  on  the  best  cure  for  smoky  chimneys. 
To  his  pupils  he  was  as  a  father,  and  they  were  all,  as  Vasari 
says,  "  vinti  dalla  sua  cortesia ";  they  formed  round  him  a 
sort  of  royal  retinue,  numbering  about  fifty  youths,  each 
talented  in  some  branch  of  the  arts.*  Giulio  Romano  and 
Gianfrancesco  Penni,  his  two  favourite  pupils,  lived  with  him 
in  the  Palazzo  di  Bramantc,  a  house  near  St  Peter's,  where  he 
resided  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Rome.    This  fine 

^  On  a  pedestal  is  inscribed  in  Greek—"  Better  to  die  than  live 
basely." 

'  Published  by  Visconti.  Letlera  di  Raffaello  a  Leone  X.  (Rome. 
1840):  see  also  MQntz,  "  Raphael  Archeologue."  &c.,  Gdz,  des  B, 
Arts,  October  and  November  1880. 

*  See  Grayer,  Rapkail  et  rantiquUi  (Paris.  1864). 

*  See  the  eloquent  euk)gy  of  his  character  at  the  end  of  Vasari's 


Life. 

*See  Minghetti, 
(Tune  1880)., 


'GU  Scolari  di  RafFaello,"   Nuom  Antolotia 


palace,  designed  by  Bramante,  was  destroyed  in  the  x7th  cmtnrf 
at  the  saxne  time  as  Raphael's  Palazso  (kll'  Aquila. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  grief  and.enthuaasm  czdtcd  by 
the  master's  death  on  CSood  Friday  (April  6th)  1530.  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven  exactly,  aft^  an  attack  of  lever  which  lasted 
only  ten  days.  His  body  was  laid  out  in  state  in  his  studio, 
by  the  side  of  the  unfinished  Transfiguration,  and  aH  Rome 
flocked  to  the  place  for  a  last  sij^t  of  the  "  divino  pittore."  His 
property  amounted  to  about  £50,000;  his  drawings  and  MSS. 
he  left  to  Giulio  Romano  and  Gianfrancesco  Penni;  his  newly 
bought  land  to  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  the  unde  of  the  lady  to  whom 
he  had  been  betrothed;  th^re  were  liberal  beqioests  to  hb 
servants;  and  the  rest  was  mostly  divided  among  his  relatives 
at  Urbino.  He  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  Fkntbeon,  under 
the  noble  dome  which  he  and  Bramante  bad  dreamed  of  rival- 
ling. His  body  is  laid  beside  an  altar,  which  he  endowed  with 
an  annual  chantry,  and  on  the  wall  over  it  is  a  plain  slab,  with 
an  inscription  written  by  his  friend  Cjiidinal  Bcmbo.  Hapfiily 
his  grave  has  as  yet  escaped  the  disfigurement  of  a  pretentioos 
monumentc^uch  as  those  erected  to  Mi>b^'^ffg^''>,  Daote  and 
other  great  Italians;  it  has  not,  however,  remained  imdis> 
turbed:  in  1833  it  was  opened  and  the  bones  examined.*  In 
March  1883  a  festival  was  held  at  Urbino,  on  the  occasioa  of  the 
4th  centenary  of  his  birth,  and  on  this  occasion  many  intercstiag 
articles  on  Raphael  were  published,  especially  one  by  Gey- 
mttller,  "Le  IV*^  centenaire  de  la  naissanoe  de  Rapfaaa," 
Z483-1883,  in  the  Com.  de  Lausanne.  March  1883. 

LiTBRATURB.— ComoUi,  Vita  inedita  di  Raffadh  (1790);  Dopfia. 
Lift  of  Rapkad  (London,  1816) ;  Braun,  Rapkad  . . .  Lebeu  umd 
Werke  (Wiesbaden,  1819):  Fca,  RaffaeUo  . . .  ed  alemme  di  in 
Open  (Rome,  1832) :  Rehberg,  Rafael  Sanaio  aus  Urhin^  (Monark. 
1824);  Quatremdre  de  Qutncy,  Vita  ed  Open  di  RafadU,  txaaa.  br" 
Longhcna  (Milan,  1820)  (a  work  marmi  by  many  inaccimcies): 
Rumohr,  uher  Rapkad  und  sein  Verhdliniss  (Ber^.  1831):  Rmw 
MichelaHK  et  Rapkail  (Paris,  1863);  Grayer,  RapkaH  el  r««l»fuft' 
(Paris,  1864),  Les  oierg^s  de  Raphael  (Paris,  1878)  and  RapkeH, 
peintn  de  portraits  (Paris,  1880);  Grimm,  Das  LAem  Rapkaeit  worn 
Urbino  (Berlin,  1873)  (intended  sjiecially  to  point  oat  the  errors  id 
Vasari  and  Passavant,  and  not  written  m  a  very  fair  spirit);  Gbcr- 
ardi,  Delia  Vita  di  RaffaeUo  (Urbino.  1874) ;  Anton  Springer,  Rafed 
und  Michelangelo  (LeipziK.  1878) ;  C.  C.  Perkins,  Rapiad  and  Mit^t- 
angelo  (Boston.  1878):  Dohme,  Ktmst  und  KHustter  des  MituieUm 
(Leipzig,  X878)  (vol.  ii.  of  this  valuable  woric,  with  many  fflnsfracioBS, 
is  devoted  entirely  to  Raphael  and  Michelangek));  AUpoi.  U 
RaffaeUo  (Urt>ino,  1880);  Clement,  Mickelanpe  et  RapkaH  (5th  ed, 
improved)  (Paris.  1881);  Eug.  MQntz,  Rapkail,  sa  vie,  smm  cmr. 
&c.  (Paris,  1881)  (with  numerous  well-chotien  illustratioos) ;  ftaa> 
vant,  Rafael  und  sein  Voter  (Leipzig,  1839-58)  (a  valuable  book. 
especially  for  its  list  of  Raphael's  works;  a  new  edition  tiaaslated 
by  Guasti  into  Italian  was  published  at  Florenoe  in  18S2.  hoc 
this  edition  u  in  no  way  superior  to  the  French  one  of  Lacraix 
(Paris,  i860),  which  is  a  great  advance  on  the  original  Gcraaaa  text); 
Crowe  and  Cavak:asclle.  Life  and  Works  of  Rapkaei  (Loodoa.  iSto- 
80;  Eug.  MQntz,  Les  kistoriens  d  les  critiques  de  RapkmB  (Paris. 
1883)  (contains  a  good  bibliography  of  the  subject) ;  Mooelfi*  itaUem 
Masters  (in  German,  1880:  in  English,  1882,  and  sabsM|iieart>]r 
republished),— practically  the  starting-point  of  modem  techukal 
criticism;  B.  Berenson,  Central  Ilalum  Painters  (1897}  (expert 
characterization  and  list  of  works). 

Reproductions  of  Rapkad's  Works.— Vnm  the  time  of  Raimrmi 
downwards  no  painters  works  have  been  so  freouently  engraved. 
The  Calcografia  Camerale  (now  called  Regia)  ol  Rone  posaeaw^ 
an  enormous  number  of  copper-plates  of  hts  pictures  by  a  gress 
many  good  (and  bad)  engravers  of  the  t8th  and  19th  oemwies. 
Electrotypes  of  the  old  coppers  are  still  worked,  and  are  pabGihed 


by  the  Stamperia  at  very  moderate  prices;  in  the  cataloeue  N<i& 
736  to  894  are  the  works  of  Raphael,  indudine  several  books  < 
engravings  containing  whole  sets,  such  as  the  Vatican  I 


losgie.  Ac 

t  and  ocber 


A  very^  complete  collection  of  photographs  from  these  i 

engravings  was  published  by  Gutbicr  and  LQhke,  RafaeFs  Werks^ 
sdmmUicke  Tafeltnlder  und  Fresken  (Dresden,  1881-83).  m  three  tatfe 
volumes,  divided  into  classes, — (Mctures  of  the  Madonna,  frescoes 
stanzc  of  the  Vatican,  tapestry  cartoons,  &c  The  dcacripcive  text 
and  life  of  Raphael  are  bv  LQbke.  The  Makrolm,  Oxfond.  Bnthk 
Museum,  Lille,  Louvre,  Dresden  and  other  collections  of  Raphatri's 
drawings  have  mostly  been  published  in  photographic  farrioiiV. 
and  an  enormous   number  of   illustrated   monognpha  on  su^ 

ftictures  exist.  Braun's  autotypes  of  the  stanae  sund  Famensa 
rescoes  are  especially  good. (J.  H.  M.) 


•  See  "  Ritrovamento  delle  ossa  di  Raffaeilo.**  •Sac  ¥irtnesi 
al  Panteone  (Rome.  1833):  other  pamphlets  on  this  were  pd^ 
lished  in  the  same  year  by  Fea,  Fakonieri  and  OdeacMlcbi. 
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RAPIER,  the  name  given  to  two  distinct  types  of  swoxd. 
Originally  the  "  rapier  '*  (Fr.  rapiire)  was  a  long  two-edged  and 
pointed  weapon  with  a  wide  cup  hilt,  used  together  with  the 
dagger  in  fendng  and  duelling^chiefly  as  a  thrusting  weapon, 
the  cut  taking  a  secondary  position,  lliis  was  the  typical 
duelling  sword  of  the  i6th  and  ijXh  centuries.  In  the  i8th 
century  the  "small-sword  "  took  its  phux;  this  was  a  pointed 
weapon  only,  the  "  cut "  having  entirely  dropped  out,  and  the 
dagger  being  discarded.  The  word  rapier  is  of  doubtful  origin. 
Du  Cange  {Ghssarium^  s.9,  "  Rapparia")  quotes  an  example 
of  the  word  used  as  an  adjective  to  qualify  espie  as  early  as 
Z474,  and  gives  as  a  conjectural  derivation  Gr.  ^r£^— Lat. 
caedcre,  to  cut.  Skeat  {Etym.  Did.,  1910)  follows  the  suggestion 
of  Dies  t^at  rapihre  is  from  ros^i^e,  a  rasper  or  poker,  and  was 
a  name  given  in  contempt  by  the  old  cut-and*thrast  fencers  to  the 
new  weapon.  Spanish  has  raspadera,  a  raker,  and  there  are 
several  x6th  and  X7th  century  quotations  alluding  to  the  con- 
tempt with  which  the  rapier  was  greeted,  and  to  its  Spanish 
origin  (see  Fencing  and  Sworo). 

RAPIN,  PAUL  DB  (1661-17 25),  sieur  of  Thoyras,  French 
historian,  was  the  son  of  Jacques  de  Rapin,  avocct  at  Castrea 
(Tarn),  where  he  was  bom  on  the  35th  of  March  z66x.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Protestant  academy  of  Saumur,  and  in  1679 
became  an  advocate,  but  soon  afterwards  entered  the  army. 
The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  the  death  of 
his  father  led  him  to  come  to  England;  but,  unable  to  find 
employment  there,  he  crossed  to  HoUand  and  enlisted  in  the 
company  of  French  volunteers  at  Utrecht  commanded  by 
Daniel  de  Rapin,  his  cousin-german.  He  accompanied  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  England  in  z688,  and  during  the  Irish 
campaign  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Carrickfergus  and -the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Limerick. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  promoted  captain;  but  m  1693  he 
resigned  in  order  to  become  tutor  to  the  eari  of  Portland's  son.. 
After  travelling  with  his  charge,  he  settled  with  his  family  in 
Holland,  first  at  the  Hague,  then,  for  economy's-sake,  at  Wesd, 
in  1707,  where  he  began  his  great  work,  VHistoire  d^Angldene, 
Though  he  was  of  a  strong  constitution,  the  seventeen  years' 
application  ruined  his  health.    He  died  in  1725. 

Ra|;Hn  was  also  the  author  of  a  DisstrlaHon  sur  les  Wkigs  et  let 
Torys  (1717).  L'Histoire  d^An^ttenet  embracing  the  period  from 
the  invasion  of  the  Romans  to  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  was  printed 
at  the  Hague  in  1724  in  8  vols.  It  was  translated  into  English 
and  improved  with  notes  bv  Tindal,  in  a  vols,  folio,  1 725-^1 .  Rapin's 
history  of  England  was  almost  the  only  one  available  m  France  in 
the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century. 

RAPOPORT,  SAMUEL  JUDAH  l5b  (1790-1867),  Jewish 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Lemberg  in  1 790.  After  various  experiences 
in  business,  Rapoport  became  successively  rabbi  of  Tamopol 
(1837)  and  of  Prague  (1840).  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
new  learning  in  Judaism.  His  chijcf  work  was  the  first  part  of 
an  (unfinished)  encyclopaedia  (^Erekk  MiUin,  1852).  Equally 
notable  Were  his  biographies  of  the  Gaon.  Saadiah,  Nathan 
author  of  the  Amkh^  the  Gaon  Hal,  Eleazar  Kalir  and  others. 
He  died  at  Prague  in  1867.  (I.  A.) 

RAPPARSE,  properly  a  short  pike  (Irish  rapaire);  the  term 
being  hence  applied  in  the  war  in  Ireland  from  z688^s  to  the 
Irish  irregular  soldiers  armed  with  this  weapon.  It  thus 
became  synonymous  with  robber  or  freebooter,  and  iv  1707 
appears  in  the  title  of  an  act  (6  Anne,  cap.  ix)  "  for  the  more 
effectual  suppression  of  .  .  .  robbers  and  rapparees." 

RAPPOLTSWEILER  (French  RibeauvilU),  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  imperial  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Pop.  (1905)  598^' 
It  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Strengbac^,  under 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Vosges  mountains,  33  m.  S.W.  of  Strass- 
burg  on  the  railway  to  Basel,  being  connected  with  its  station 
on  that  line,  2|  m.  distant,  by  a.  tram  way.  It  la  in  part  sur- 
rounded by  ancient  walls,  and  has  many  picturesque  medieval 
houses,  and  two  old  churehes,  of  St  Gregory  and  St  Augustine, 
both  fine  Gothic  buildings.  The  town  hall  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  antiquities.  The  Carolabad,  a  saUne  spring  with 
a  temperature  of  64°  F.,  which  had  a  great  repute  in  the  mv^e 
ages,  was  rediscovered  in  x888,  and  made  Rappoltsweiler  a 


watering-place.  The  industries  indude  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  Cotton  and  wool,  printing,  dyeing  and  tazming, 
while  there  is  a  brisk  trade  ui  wine. 

Rappoltsweiler,  known  in  the  8th  century  as  RathaldovOare, 
passed  from  the  bishops  of  Basel  to  the  lords  of  Rappoltstcin, 
who  were  among  the  most  famous  nobles  in  Alsace.  The  lord 
of  Rappoltstein  was  the  king  or  protector  of  the  wandering 
minstrds  of  the  land,  who  purchased  his  protection  by  piiying 
him  a  tax.  When  the  family  became  extinct  in  1673.  this 
office  of  king  of  the  pipers  (Pfeiferl^pnig)  passed  to  the  counts 
palatine  of  Zweibrilcken-Birkenfeld.  The  minstrels  had  a 
pilgrimage  chapel  near  Rappoltsweiler,  dedicated  to  their 
patron  saint,  Maria  von  Dusenbach,  and  here  they  held  an 
annual  feast  on  the  8th  of.  September.  Near  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  three  famous  castles,  Ulrichsburg,  Girsberg  and  Hoh- 
rappoltstein,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  lords  of  Rappolt- 
stein. 

See  Bemhard,  Reckerchit  sur  Fkistoin  de  la  wiUe  de  RappoUs- 
weiUr  (Colmar,  1888);  and  Kube,  RappoUsweiler,  das  Carolahad 
und  UmgebuH^  (Strassburg,  1905).  For  the  b>rds  of  Rappoltstein, 
see  Brieger,  Du  Herrsckaft  RappMstein  (Strassburg,  1907). 

RARE  EARTHS, -in  chemistry,  the  naioe  given  to  a  group 
of  oxides  of  certain  metals,  which  occur  in  close  association 
in  some  vtiy  rare  minerals.  Although  these  metals  resemble 
eadi  other  in  their  chemical  relationships,  it  is  convenient  to 
subdivide  them  into  three  groups:  the  cerium,  terbium  and 
ytterbium  groups.  The  first  includes  scandium  (Sc,  44Z>z), 
yttrium  (Y,  89*0),  lanthanum  (La,  Z39*o),  cerium  (Ce,  140*25), 
praseodymium  (Pt,  140*6),  neodymium  (Nd,  144*3),  *A<i  muxi- 
arium  (Sa,  150*4);  the  second  includes  europium  (Eu,  152*0), 
gadolinium  (Gd.  z57-3)f  ukI  terbium  (Tb,  159*2);  and  the  third 
includes  dysprosium  (Dy,  162*5),  holmlum  (Ho,  ?)  erbium 
(Er,  x67*4),  thulium  (Tm,  168*5),  ytterbium  or  neoytterbium 
(Yb,  x72'o),  and  lutecium  (Lu,  174*0);  the  letters  and  numbers 
in  .the  brackets  are  the  symbols  and  atomic  weights  (inter- 
national).  Although  very  rare,  a  large  number  of  minerals 
contain  these  metals;  they  are  chiefly  found  In  Scandinavia, 
parts  of  the  Urals,  America  and  Australia,  generally  associated 
with  Archean  and  eruptive  rocks,  and  more  rarely  with  sedi- 
mentary deposiu.  They  are  usually  silicates,  but  many 
complex  tantalates,  niobates,  phosphates,  uranates  and  fluorides 
occur.  The  chief  mineral  q>ecies  are  monazite,  a  pho^hate 
of  the  cerium  metals,  oontaiiiing  thorium  (this  xnlneral  supplies 
the  ceria  and  thoria  employed  in  making  incandescent  gas 
mantles);  cerite,  a  hydrated  silicate  of  calcium  and  the  cerium 
metals;  gadolinite,  a  silicate  of  beryllium,  iron,  and  the 
yttrium  metals;  samarksite,  a  niobate  and  tantalate  of  both 
the  cerium  and  yttrium  metals,  with  uranium,  iron,  calcium, 
etc.;  and  keilhauite,  a  titanosilicate  of  yttrium,  iron,  caldum 
and  aluminium;  other  species  are  fergusonite,  ortbite,  aeschy- 
nite,  euxenite  and  thorianite. 

The  chemistry  of  this  group  may  be  regarded  as  beginning 
with  Cronstedt's  description  of  the  mineral  cerite  from  Bastna<> 
In  X75X,  and  the  incorrect  analyses  published  by  T.  O.  Bergman 
and  Don  Fausto  d'Elhuyar  in  1784.  Ten  years  later  Gadolixx 
investigated  the  mineral  subsequently  named  gadolinite,  which 
had  been  found  at  Ytterby  in  1788  by  Arrhenius.  This  dis- 
covery of  a  new  earth  was  confirmed  by  A.  G.  Ekeberg  in  X799, 
who  named  the  base  yttria.  Cerite  was  examined  simultane- 
ously by  Klaproth  in  Germany  and  by  Berzelius  land  Hisinger 
In  Sweden;  and  a  new  base  was  discovered  in  1803  which  the 
Swedish  chemists  named  ceria.  Both  these  oxides  have  proved 
to  be  mixtures.  Iil  1839  Mosander  separated  "  ceria  "  into  trae 
ceria  and  an  earth  wMch  he  termed  lanthana  (Gr.  Xoj^&Mcy, 
to  lie  hidden),  aiid  In  1841  he  showed  that  his  lanthana  con- 
tained another  base,  which  he  called  didymla  (Gr.  Mlpui, 
twins).  This  didymla  was  separated  in  1879  by  Lecoq  de  Bois- 
baudran  into  a  new  base,  samaria,  and  a  residual  didymla 
which  was  shown  by  Auer  von  Welsbach  In  1885  to  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  two  bases,  praseodldyxnia  and  nepdidymla;  more- 
over, samaria  was  split  by  Demarcay  in  X900  Into  true  samaria 
4nd  a  new  base  named  europia.    In  x  843  Mosander  also  split 
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yttria  into  two  new  bases  which  he  called  "  erbia  "  and  "  terbia," 
and  a  true  yttria,  but  in  i860  N.  J.  Berlin  denied  the  existence 
of  Mosander's  "erbia,"  and  gave  tL's  name  to  his  "tcrbia."  The 
new  erbia  has  itself  proved  to  be  a  mixture.  Marignac  in  1878 
separated  an  ytterbia  which  was  split  by  Nilson  in  1879  ii^to 
Bcandia  (the  metal  of  which  proved  to  be  identical  with  MendeI6- 
eff*s  predicted  eka-boron)and  a  new  ytterbia,  which,  in  turn,  was 
separated  by  Urbain  in  1907  into  neoytterbia  and  lutecia 
(C.  A.  von  Welsbach  proposed  for  these  elements  the  names  alde- 
barianimi  and  cassiopeium).  Berlin's  erbia  was  also  examined 
by  Soret  in  1878  and  by  Cleve  in  1879;  the  new  base  then 
isolated,  Soret*s  X  or  Cleve's  holmia,  was  split  by  Lecoq  de 
Boisbaudran  in  z886  into  a  true  holmia  and  a  new  oxide  dys- 
prosia.  The  same  erbia  also  yielded  another  base,  thulia,  to 
Qeve,  in  1870,  in  addition  to  true  erbia.  The  original  «bia 
of  Mosander  was  confirmed  by  M.  A.  Delafontaine  in  1878  and 
renamed  terbia;  this  base  was  split  by  Marignac  in  x886  into 
gadolinia  and  true  terbia.  These  relations  are  schematically 
shown  below;  the  true  earths  are  in  italics,  mixtures  in  Roman. 
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Methods  of  Separation. — ^The  small  proportions  in  which  the 
rare  earths  occur  in  the  mineral  kingdom  and  the  general  inter- 
mixture of  several  of  them  renders  their  efficient  separation 
a  matter  of  much  difficulty,  which  is  increased  by  their  striking 
chemical  resemblances.  While  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the 
separations  in  detail,  a  general  indication  of  the  procedure  may 
be  given.  The  first  step  is  to  separate  the  rare  earths  from  the 
other  components  of  the  minerd.  For  this  purpose  the  mineral 
is  evaporated  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  fused  with 
potassium  bisulphate,  and  the  residue  extracted  with  water. 
The  solution  of  chlorides  or  sulphates  thus  obtained  is  treated 
with  stilphuretted  hydrogen,  to  remove  copper,  bismuth  and 
molybdenum,  and  the  filtrate,  after  the  ferrous  iron  has  been 
oxidized  with  chlorine,  is  precipitated  with  oxalic  add.  The 
oxalates  (and  also  thorium  oxalate)  may  be  Converted  into 
oxides  by  direct  heating,  into  nitrates  by  dissolving  in  nitric 
acid,  or  mto  hydroxides  by  boiling  with  potash  solution.  The 
thorium  may  be  removed  by  treating  the  nitrate  solution  with 
hydrogen  peroxide,  and  warming,  whereupon  it  separates  as 
thorium  peroxide.  The  next  step  consists  in  neutralizing  the 
nitric  add  solution  and  then  saturating  with  potassium  sulphate. 
Double  salts  of  the  general  formula  Rt(S04)i .  SKtSOi  are  formed, 
of  which  those  of  the  cerium  group  are  practically  insoluble, 
off  the  terbium  group  soluble,  and  of  the  ytterbium  group  veiy 


soluble.  The  sulphates  thus  obtained  may  be  lecoavcrted 
into  oxalates  or  oxides  and  the  saturation  with  potasBom 
sulphate  repeated. 

To  separate  the  individnal  metals  many  different  mrtliods  hm 
been  proposed ;  these,  however,  depend  on  two  prindplea,  one.  m 
the  different  basidties  of  the  metals,  tJie  other,  on  the  <S9eRa 
solubilities  of  their  salts.  Bahr  and  Bunsen  worked  out  a  praxM 
of  the  first  type,  which  utilized  the  fractional  decocopoaitioa  of  tte 
nitrates  into  oxides  on  heating.  The  mixed  oxalates  are  oosvatfd 
into  nitrates,  which  are  then  mixed  with  an  alkali  nitrate  to  bmcr 
the  mdting-nxnt,  and  the  mixture  fuaed.  The  nitrates  decompose 
in  order  otthe  basidtiea  of  the  meuh,  and  after  a  abort  fusion  tbe 
residue  is  extracted  with  boiling  water,  and  tbe  basic  cak  vfak& 
separates  when  the  solution  is  cooled  is  filtered  off.  Thb  contaics 
the  moat  ne^tive  metal;  and  the  filtrate,  after  evaporation  and  1 
repetition  otthe  fusion  and  extractku,  may  be  caused  to  yield  tbe 
other  oxides.  A  second  method,  baaed  on  the  sane  prindple,  eaa- 
sists  in  the  fractional  pn^apitation  by  some  base,  audi  aa  anuDGeia, 
soda,  potash,  aniline,  Ac.  Tbe  neutral  nitrates  are  cfiaaoKcd  ia 
water,. and  the  base  added  ia  such  a  jquantity  to  nredpitate  the 
oxides  only  partially  and  very  slowly.  Obviously  the  first  depcat 
contains  the  least  auie  oxide,  which  by  re-sdution  : 


re-predpitation  yields  a  purer  product.  To  the  filtrate  froai  the 
first  pradpitate  more  of  the  base  is  added,  and  the  aeoood  lesa  basic 
oxide  is  thrown  down.  By  repeating  the  proceaa  afl  the  hanrtrnm 
be  obtained  more  or  less  pure. 

Many  proccaaea  dependtng  upon  the  different  aohibiliticaafcertaia 
salta  have  been  devised.  They  consist  in  forming  the  deared  ok 
and  fractionallv  crystallizing.  The  mother  liquor  is  conoentraicd 
and  crystallized,  the  crystals  bdng  added  to  the  filtrate  from  a  r- 
crystaliization  .0^  the  first  deposit.  These  operatiosw  are  Rpcated 
after  the  manner  shown  in  the  following  scbene:  the  letter  C 
denotes  crysuls.  the  M.L  mother  liquor,  whilst  a  bracket  meaai 
mixing  before  re-crystallization. 
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Obviously  the  fractions  contain  salts  wfaidi  increase  iB_Boi» 
bility  as  one  pasaes  from  the  left  to  right,  and  with 
care  and  patience  this  method  permits  a  com  ' 
The  salts  which  have  been  used  indude  tbe  anlpbanSs.  Binatev 
chromates,  formates,  oxalates  and  malonatea.  R.  J.  ilcyer  (Zcx 
anorg.  Chem.,  1904, 41,  p.  97)  separates  the  cerinm  earths  by  !«■«*£{ 
the  double  [WUasium  carbonates,  e.g.  K|Cei(CX>B)« .  121hO.  wkk:^ 
are  aoluble  in  potaasium  carbonate  adution.  bemg  predpissted 
in  the  order  lanthanum,  praseodymium,  cerium  and  aeodyguaa 
on  diluting  the  solution;  C*  A.  von  Welsbach  (C&on.  Netex,  19C7, 
95,  p.  196;  1908,  98,  pp.  S3^  397)  aeparatea  the  metali  d  iht 
ytterbium  group  by  converting  the  biuie  nitrates  into  dostle 
ammonium  oxaiatea  and  fractionating;  C  James  (tiftad.«  1907.  05. 
p.  181;  1908,  97,  pp.  61.  205)  formed  the  oxaiatea  of  the  yttnca 
eartha  and  dissolved  them  in  dilute  ammonia  eatocated  vki 
ammonium  carbonate;  by  bdling  this  adution  the  earths  a.«« 
predpitated  in  the  order  yttrium,  hdminm  and  dyapraaiaaa,  aad 
erbium:  he  also  fractionally  crystallized  the  braanatcs  (see.  eg. 
Jaw.  Amer.  Chenu  See.,  1910,  32,  p.  M7.  for  thulinm).  Co«ie> 
organic  reagents  are  also  emplovnl.  Ndso  (Jaar.  Amer.  Omm.  Sic 
1904,  s6,  p.  780)  used  roeU-mtrobenzoic  aad ;  O.  Hobnbcss  aefa> 
rates  neodymium,  praseodymium  and  lanthanum  (and  also  thorinc:) 
with  meta-nitrobenzene  aulphonic  acid,  and  has  investigated  cosy 
other  organic  salta  (see  Abs.  J.  C.  5.,  1907,  ii.  p.  9oyrvhflft  K 
Erdmann  and  F.  Wirth.  (4an.,  1908,  361,  p.  180)  coiplay.  the  i-ft 
nairfithol  sulphonates. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  any  chosen  method  for  aepaaati:^ 
these  earths  is  really  effective,  it  is  necessary  to  analyse  tte  hac- 
tions.  For  this  purpose  two  processes  are  available.  We  — 
convert  the  salt  into  the  oxabte  from  which  tbe  oadde  b  < 
by  heating.  A  wdghed  quantity  of  the  <»dde  is  now  1 
converted  into  sulprate  by  evaporating  with  dilute  snlpl^ 
The  suldiate  ia  gently  dried  until  the  weight  b  constant,  and  f  rm 
this  weight  the  equivalent  of  the  earth  can  be  calculated.  Whea 
repeateo  fractionation  ia  attended  by  no  change  in  the  eqasvakBt 
we  may  conclude  that  only  one  element  b  oresent.  Thb  process 
however,  is  only  rough,  for  the  ebments  with  which  wearedei^v 
have  very  dose  eqwvalents.    A  more  exact  metlMid  cunjltfys  the 
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ftpectfft— tpftrk,  arc,  pbosphoreaoenoe  and  abaorpCioa;  tl»eevideiice« 
however,  cannot  in  all  caaes  be  accepted  as  conclusive,  but  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  chemical  tests  it  Js  the  most  Suable 


Ckmkal  RelaiioHS.^'Tht  rare  earth  metals  were  at  first 
regarded  as  divalentp  but  determinations  of  the  specific  heats 
of  cerium  by  Mendelieff  and  Hillebrand  and  of  lanthanum  and 
didymiuffl  by  Hillebrand  pointed  to  their  trivalency;  and  this 
view  now  has  general  acceptance.  They  are  comparatively 
reactive:  they  bum  in  air  to  form  oxides  of  the  type  MeiOs; 
combine  directly  with  hydrogen  at  300*-3oo^  to  form  hydrides 
of  (be  formuk  MHs  or  MH«;  nitrides  of  the  formula  MN  are 
formed  by  passing  nitrogen  over  the  oxides  mixed  with  mag- 
nesium; whilst  carbides  of  the  type  MCi  are  obtained  in  the 
elearolytic  reduction  of  the  oxides  with  carbon.  In  addition 
to  the  oxides  MiQi,  several, «.; .  cerium,  terbium  and  neodymium, 
form  oxides  of  the  formula  MOa.  The  sesquioxidcs  are  bases 
which  form  salts  and  increase  in  basicity  in  the  order  Sc,  Yb, 
Tm,  Er,  Ho,  Tb,  Gd,  Sm,  Y,  Ce,  Nd,  Pr,  La;  the  latter  hissing 
with  water  like  quicklime. 

The  pladng  of  these  dements  in  the  periodic  table  has  attracted 
much  attention  on  account  of  the  many  difficidties  which  it 
presented.  The  simplest  plan  of  regarding  them  all  as  trivalent 
and  placing  them  in  the  third  group  is  met  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  room  for  them.  Another  scheme  scatters  them  in  the 
order  of  their  atomic  weights  in  the  last  four  groups  of  the 
system,  but  grave  objections  have  been  urged  against  this  plan. 
A  third  device  places  them  in  one  group  as  a  bridge  between 
barium  and  tantalum.  This  was  suggested  by  Benedick  in 
1904  {Zeit.  anorg.  CA«m.,  J904, 39,  p.  41),  and  adopted  in  Wemer^s 
table  of  1905  {Ber.  38,  p.  9x4),  whilst  in  1902  Brauner  {ibid.  32, 
p.  x8)  placed  the  group  as  a  bridge  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  planes  containing  the  other  elements,  thus  expanding  the 
table  into  a  three-dimensional  figure.  The  question  has  also 
been  considered  by  Sir  William  Crookes  {Jour.  Ckem,  Soc.,  x888, 
S3t  P'  487;  1889,  55,  pp.  957  et  seq.),  whose  inquiries  led  him  to 
a  new  conception  of  the  chemical  elements. 

Rbpbrbncbs.— For  the  general  chemistry  see  R.  B5hm,  Sdlent 
Erden  (1905);  Abegg,  Bandhuch  dtr  anortanisehiu  Ckemit  (1906), 
vol.  iii.  (article  by  K.  T.  Mejrer);  H.  Kfoissan,  TraiU  d»  ekimis 
miniraie  (1904),  vol.  iii.  (article  by  G.  Urttain);  Roscoe  and 
Schorlemmer.  Treaiist  on  Chimistry  (1908),  vol.  ii.;  P.  E.  Browning, 
Introduction  to  Ik*  Rarer  Elements  (1909) ;  see  also  A.  W.  Stewart, 
Recent  Advances  in  Physical  and  Inorganic  Chemistry  (1009).  For 
the  rare  earth  minerals  see  J.  Schilling,  Das  Vorhommen  aer  sdtenen 
Erden  im  Mineralreiche  (1904). 

RAS,  the  Arabic  for  a  "  head,"  hence  a  cape,  promontory 
or  headland;  a  common  word  in  place  names. 

RASCAL,  a  term  originally  used  in  the  sense  of  a  rabble,, 
especially  descriptive  of  camp-followeis  or  the  dregs  of  an 
army,  or  of  the  lowest  of  the  people;  now  only  of  a  single 
person,  in  the  sense  of  a  rogue  or  knave.  "Die  origin  of 
O.Fr.  rascottUf  modem  raeailU,  from  which  the  word  came  into 
English,  is  uncertain.  The  word  was  eady  used,  in  htinting, 
for  the  weaker  or  poorer  male  deer  of  a  herd;  the  word  has 
been  connected  with  O.Fr.  rascleTf  mod.  racier,  to  scrape,  rake, 
in  the  sense  of  the  off-scourings  of  the  herd. 

RASHBAM  (1085-XX74),  Jewish  scholar,  so  called  from  the 
initials  of  his  full  name,  Rabbi  Samuel  ben  Meik,  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  French  school  of  Biblical  exegesis.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  Rashi  (f.s.),  but  differed  in  his  method  of  inter- 
pretation. He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  Rashbam  adopts  a  natural 
(as  distinct  from  a  homfletical  and  traditional)  method;  thus 
(in  a^eement  with  the  modem  school)  Rashbam  (on  Gen.  i.  5) 
maintained  that  the  day  began  at  dawn  and  ix>t  from  the 
previous  sunset  (as  later  Jewish  custom  assumed).  Another 
Famoixs  interpretation  was  Rashbam's  view  that  the  much 
disputed  phrase  in  Gen.  xlix.  xo  must  be  rendered  **  Until  he 
:ometh  to  Shiloh,"  and  refers  to  the  division  of  the  kingdom 
}f  Judab  after  Solomon's  death.  Rashbam's  notes  on  the 
Bible  are  remarkable  for  brevity,  but  when  he  comments  on 
;he  Talmud— he  wrote  explanations  on  several  tracts— he  is 
»quaUy  noted  for  prolixity.  (I.  A.) 


RASHI  (1040^x105),  Jewish  scholar.  Rabbi  Solomon 
IzHAQi  (son  of  Isaac),  usually  dted  as  Rashi  from  the  initials 
of  those  words,  was  bom  at  Troyes  in  X040  and  died  in  the 
same  town  in  1x05.  Legends  concerning  him  are  many.  Isaac's 
wife,  shortly  before  the  birth  of  their  ^mous  son,  was  walking 
one  day  down  a  narrow  street,  in  Worms,  when  two  vehicles 
moving  in  opposite  directions  seemed  about  to  crush  her. 
As  she  leant  hopelessly  against  a  wall,  it  miraculously  fell  in- 
wards to  make  a  niche  for  her.  So  with  his  education.  Legend 
sends  the  student  to  southern  France,  and  even  on  a  tour 
of  the  world.  At  an  inn  in  the  Orient  he  cured  a  sick  monk, 
who  later  on,  as  bishop  of  Olmtttz,  returned  the  kindness  by 
saving  the  Jews  from  massacre.  In  fact,  Rashi  never  went 
farther  than  from  the  Seine  to  the  Rhine;  the  utmost  limit 
of  his  traveb  were  the  academies  of  Lorraine.  Situated  between 
France  and  (Sennany,  Lorraine  was  more  French  than  (krman, 
and  French  was  the  conwwh  language  of  Jew  and  (Christian. 
This  is  shown  by  the  glosses  in  Raahi's  works,  almost  invariably 
in  French.  He  seems  to  have  passed  the  decade  begixming 
with  X05S  in  Worms,  where  the  niche  referred  to  above  is 
still  shown.  Within  this,  it  is  said,  Rashi  was  wont  to  teach. 
A  small  edifice  on  the  east  of  the  synagogue  is  called  the 
"  Rashi  Chapel,"  and  the  "  Rashi  Chair,"  raised  on  three 
steps  in  the  niche,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  pious  admiration 
of  pilgrims.  At  Worms  Rashi  worked  under  Jacob  ben  Yaqar, 
and  at  Maiiu  under  Isaac  ben  Judah,  perhaps  combining  at 
the  same  time  the  functions  of  teacher  and  student.  Besides 
the  oral  tuition  that  he  received,  the  medieval  schools  habitu- 
ally kept  the  notes  of  former  teachers.  From  these  .Rashi 
leamed  much,  and  probably  he  incorporated  some  of  these 
notes  in  his  own  works.  In  the  middle  ages  there  was  a  com- 
munism in  learning,  but  if  Rashi  used  some  of  the  stones  quarried 
and  drafted  by  others,  it  was  to.  his  genius  that  the  fixiished 
edifice  was  due. 

Rashi  was  twenty-five  yeais  of  age  when  he  retumcd  to 
Troyes,  which  town  thenceforward  eclipsed  the  cities  of 
Lorraine  and  becaxne  the  recognised  centre  of  Jewish  learning. 
Rashi  acted  as  rabbi  and  judge,  but  received  no  salaxy.  Not 
till  the  X4th  century  were  Jew^  rabbis  paid  officials.  Rashi 
and  his  family  worked  in  the  vines  of  Troyes  (in  the  Cham- 
pagne); in  his  letters  he  describes  the  strocture  of  the  wine- 
presses. His  leamixig  and  character  raised  him  to  a  position 
of  high  respect  among  the  Jewries  of  Europe,  though  Spain 
and  the  East  were  long  outside  the  range  of  his  infiueace. 
As  was  said  of  him  soon  after  his  death:  "  His  lips  were  the 
seat  of  wisdom,  and  thanks  to  him  the  Law,  which  he  examined 
and  inteipreted,  has  come  to  life  again."  His  posterity  in- 
cluded several  famous  names,  those  of  his  grandchildren. 
Rashi  had  no  sons,  but  his  three  daughters  were  women  of 
culture,  and  two  of  the  sons  of  Jochebed  (see  Rashbam  and  Tam), 
as  well  as  others  of  his  descendants,  carried  on  the  family 
tradition  for  learning,  adding  lustre  to  Raahi's  fame.  The  latter 
part  of  Rashi's  life  was  saddened  by  the  incidents  coxmectcd 
with  the  first  Crusade.  Massacres  occurred  in  the  Rhine- 
lands.  According  to  legend,  Rashi  and  Cxodfrey  of  Bouillon— 
of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Crusade— were  intimate  friends. 
Rashi  died  peacefully  in  Troyes  in  1x05. 

Rashi  was  the  most  conspicuous  medieval  representative 
of  the  Jewish  spirit.  A  century  later  Maimonidcs  was  to 
give  a  new  turn  to  Jewish,  thought,  by  the  assimilation  of 
Aristotelianism  with  Mosaism,  but  Rlashi  was  a  traditionalist 
pure  and  simple.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  philosopher,  but  he 
exempUfied  in  his  person  and  in  his  works  the  storeid  up  wisdom 
of  the  Syxiagogue.  Yet  through  all  that  he  wrote  there  rans 
a  vein  of  originality.  Besides  minor  works,  such  as  a  recension 
of  the  Prayer-Book  {Siddur),  the  Pardes  and  ka-Orah,  Rashi 
wrote  two  great  commentaries  on  which  his  fame  securely 
rests.  These  were  the  commentaries  on  the  whole  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  on  about  thirty  treatises  of  the  Talmud. 
His  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  particular,  has  been 
printed  in  hundreds  of  editions;  it  is  still  to  Jews  the  most 
beloved  of  all  commentaries  on  the  Mosaic  books.   More  than  a 
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hundred  supeioominenUtrics  have  been  written  on  it.  Rashi 
unites  homily  with  grammatical  exegesis  in  a  manner  which 
explains  the  charm  of  the  commentary.  His  influence  in 
Christian  drdes  was  great,  especially  because  of  the  use  made 
of  the  commentary  by  Nicolaus  de  Lyra  iq.v.),  who  in  his  turn 
was  one  of  the  main  sources  of  Luther's  version.  £ven  more 
important  was  Rashi's  oommenUry  on  the  Talmud,  which 
became  so  acknowledged  as  the  definitive  interpretation  that 
Rashi  is  dted  simply  under  the  epithet  of  "  the  Commentator." 
Jt  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  the  modem  world  owes  its 
power  to  understand  the  Talmud  to  RashL  In  this  field 
the  "Commentator"  is  supreme.  He  practically  edited  the 
text  of  the  Tahnud  besides  explaining  it,  and  the  Talmud  is 
never  printed  without  Rashi's  commentary  on  the  margin. 
An  important  feature  of  Rashi's  commenuries  is  the  frequency 
of  French  translations  of  words.  These  glosses  (lo'asim)  have 
now  been  in  part  edited  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  late  Arsine 
Darmesteter. 

BiBLiOGKAPBY.— M.  Liber,  Raski  (1906),  published  as  a  memorial 
of  Rashi  on  the  Sooth  anniversary  of  hu  death.  Rashi's  commentary 
on  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Breithanpt  (1710- 
1714);  and  into  German  (PenUteuch)  by  Dukes  (l8j3'3S)  and 
others.  The  foundation  01  recent  investisation  into  Rashi  s  life 
is  Zuni's  Salomon  b.  Isaac  (1823),  to  which  I.  H.  Weiss  added  much 
in  his  (Hebrew)  biography  (in  Bet  Talmud  ii.,  Noa.  3-10.  See  also 
Graetz.  History  of  tk*  Jews  (Engl,  trans.,  voL  iii.  ch.  ix.).  A 
critical  edition  of  Rashi's  Pentateuch  commentary  was  published 
by  A  Berliner  (2nd  ed.,  1905).  (I.  A.) 

RASHTRAKUTA,  an  Indian  dynasty  which  ruled  in  the 
Deccan  {q.v.)  from  about  aj>.  750  to  973.  The  Rashtrakuta 
or  Ratta  dan  are  supposed  to  have  hdd  power  during  the 
historical  blank  before  the  6th  century;  but  they  came  to  the 
front  in  a.d.  750,  when  Dantidurga  overthrew  the  Chalukya 
dynasty  and  made  himself  ruler  of  the  Deccan.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  unde  Krishna  I.  (c.  760),  who  completed  his 
conquests,  tnd  whose  reign  is  memorable  for  the  execution  of 
the  Kailasa,  the  rock-cut  temple  at  Ellora.  His  grandson 
Govinda  III.  (780-815)  extended  the  power  of  the  family  from 
the  Vindhya  Mountains  and  Malwa  on  the  north  to  Kanchion 
the  south.  The  next  king,  Amogavarsha,  reigned  for  sixty-two 
years.  The  rdgn  of  Krishna  lU.  was  remarkable  for  a  war 
with  the  Chohs,  in  which  the  Chola  king  was  killed  on  the 
fidd  of  battle  in  949.  The  hst  of  the  RashtrakuU  kings  was 
Karka  II.,  who  was  overthrown  by  the  Chalukyas  in  973. 

See  R.  G.  Bhandtfkar.  Early  History  ef  Ike  Deccan  (Bombay, 
1884). 

RA8K,  RASMUS  CHRISTIAN  (1787-1832),  Danish  scholar 
and  philologist,  was  bom  at  Brindekilde  in  the  island  of  FUncn 
or  Fyen  in  Denmark  in  1787.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Copenhagen,  and  at  once  showed  remarkable  talent  for  the 
acquisition  of  languages.  In  z8o8  he  was  appointed  assistant 
keeper  of  the  university  library,  and  some  years  afterwards 
professor  of  literary  history.  In  181 1  he  published,  in  Danish, 
his  Intreiuctian  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Icdandic  and  other  Ancient 
Northern  Lanptages^  from  printed  and  MS.  materials  accumu- 
lated by  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field  of  research.  The 
repuution  which  Rask  thus  acquired  recommended  him  to 
the  Ami-Magnaean  Institution,  by  which  he  was  employed 
as  editor  of  the  Icelandic  Lexicon  (1814)  of  BjOm  Haldorson, 
which  had  long  remained  in  manuscript.  Rask  visited  Iceland, 
where  he  remained  from  18x3  to  1815,  mastering  the  language 
and  familiarizing  himself  with  the  literature,  manners  and 
customs  of  the  natives.  To  the  interest  with  which  they  in- 
spired him  may  probably  be  attributed  the  establishment  at 
Cbpenhagen,  early  in  i8z6,  of  the  Icelandic  literary  Sodety, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 

'  In  October  1816  Rask  left  Denmark  on  a  literary  expedition, 
at  the  cost  of  the  king,  to  prosecute  inquiries  into  the  languages 
of  the  East,  and  collect  manuscripts  for  the  university  library 
at  Copenhagen.  He  proceeded  first  to  Sweden,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  an  excursion 
Into  Finland  to  study  the  language.  Here  he  published,  in 
Swedish,  his  Anglo^axon  Grammar  in  1817.     In  1818  there 


appeared  at  Cbpenhagen,  in  Danish,,  an  Essay  am  Aa  (kjim  ef 
the  Ancient  Scandinanan  «r  Icdandic  Tongue,  in  whkh  he 
traced  the  affinity  of  that  idiom  to  the  other  European  lan- 
guages, particulariy  Latin  and  Greek.  In  the  same  year  he 
brought  out  the  first  complete  editions  of  Sdoro's  Eddc  and 
Saemund's  EddCt  in  the  original  text,  along  with  Swedish 
translations  of  both  Eddas.  From  Stockholm  he  went  in 
1819  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  wrote,  in  German,  a  paper  on 
"  The  Languages  and  Literature  of  Norway,  Iceland,  Sweden 
and  Finland,"  in  the  sixth  number  of  the  Vienna  JaMrbdcha. 
From  Russia  he  proceeded  through  Tartary  into  Persia,  and 
resided  for  some  time  at  Tabriz,  Teheran,  PenepoiBs  and 
Shiraz.  In  about  six  weeks  he  made  himself  sufficiently  master 
of  Persian  to  be  able  to  converse  fredy.  In  1820  he  embarked 
at  Bushire  for  Bombay;  and  during  his  residence  there  he 
wrote,  in  English,  "  A  Disserution  on  the  Authentkity  of  the 
Zend  language"  {Trans,  LU.  Soc.  of  Bombay,  voL  in.,  re- 
printed with  corrections  and  additions  in  Trams.  R.  As. 
Soc.).  From  Bombay  he  proceeded  through  India  to  Ceyloo, 
where  he  arrived  in  1822,  and  soon  afterwards  wrote,  in  English, 
"  A  Dissertation  respecting  the  best  Method  of  expressing  the 
Sounds  of  the  Indian  Languages  in  European  Gharactos,*' 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Agricsdtsavi  Sacidy  ef 
Colombo.  Rask  returned  to  Copenhagen  in  May  1823,  bringini 
a  considerable  number  of  Oriental  manuscripu,  Persian,  Zend, 
Pali,  Sinhalese  and  others,  with  which  he  enriched  the  cottec- 
tions  of  the  Danish  capital  He  died  at  Copenhagen  on  the 
14th  of  November  1832. 

During  the  pepod  between  his  return  from  the  East  and  his 
death  Kask  puDushed  in  his  native  language  a  Spamisk  Grammar 
(1824),  a  Frtsic  Grammar  (1825),  an  Essay  on  DamA  OrAograptj 
(1826),  a  Treatise  respecting  the  Ancient  Egyptian  Chromelcgy  aad 
an  Italian  Grammar,  (1827),  and  the  Anaemt  Jewish  Cbaasfou 
pervious  to  Moses  (1828).    He  also  edited  an  ediUoo  of  Schneiders 
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ancient  Northern  and  Gothic  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Lithaaoiaa, 
Sclavonic,  Greek  and  Latin  on  the  other,  and  he  aba  dtsuwj 
credit  for  having  had  the  original  idea  of  "  Grimm's  Law  **  for  the 
transmutarioo  ot  consonants  in  the  transition  f roa  the  oU  IxdcK 
European  languages  to  Teutonic,  although  he  only  cos^wjcd 
Teutonic  and  Creek,  Sanskrit  bdng  at  the  time  unknown  to  his. 
In  1822  he  was  master  of  no  less  than  twenty-five  bngoages  aad 
dialects,  and  is  stated  to  have  studied  twice  as  many.  His  mmMrocs 
philological  manuscripts  were  transferred  to  the  king's  library  «z 
vTopennagen.  Rask's  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish  and  IcelamdieGrammart 
were  brousht  out  in  English  editions  by  Thorpe.  Repp  aad  Dteett 
respectively. 

RASPBERRY,  known  botanically  as  Rubus  Idaems  (nat.  ord 
Rosaceae,  q.v.),  a  fruit-bush  found  wild  in  Great  Britain  and  is 
woods  throughout  Europe,  North  Africa  and  in  north  and  west 
Asia.  The  raspberry  was  known  to  dassic  writers,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  wild  brambles  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  Idea,  from  Mt.  Ida  in  Asia  Minor  00  which  it  grew. 
Parkinson  (Paradisus,  1629)  speaks  of  red,  white  and  tboniles 
varieties  as  suitable  for  the  English  climate,  and  Gcraxde 
(Herbal,  1597)  figures  and  describes  the  Raspis  or  Fnoihoae 
bush  as  one  of  the  four  kinds  of  bramble.  It  is  prapa^ted 
from  suckers,  which  may  be  taken  off  the  parent  stoob  ia 
October,  and  planted  in  rows  5  or  6  ft.  apan,  and  at  3  ft.  asnndff 
in  the  rows.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  pUnt  to  throw  up  iron  the 
root  every  year  a  number  of  shoots  or  canes,  which  bear  inzii 
in  the  subsequent  year,  and  then  decay.  In  dressing  the  plants, 
which  is  done  immediately  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  all  thesr 
exhausted  stems  are  cut  away,  and  of  the  young  caaes  only 
three  or  four  of  the  strongest  are  left,  which  are  shortened  about 
a  third.  The  stems,  bdng  too  weak  to  stand  by  themselves, 
are  sometimes  connected  together  by  the  points  in  the  fonn  of 
arches,  or  a  stake  is  driven  in  midway  between  the  plants,  aad 
half  the  canes  are  bent  one  way  and  half  the  other,  both  bdsg 
tied  to  the  stake.  Sometimes  they  are  tied  upri^t  to  stakes 
fixed  to  each  stool.  The  best  support,  however,  is  obtaioed 
by  fastening  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  a  slight  himrm'il 
rail  or  bar,  placed  a  foot  and  a  half  on  the  south  side  of  the  T9w% 
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by  which  means  the  bearing  shoots  are  deflected  from  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  sunny  side  of  the  row,  and  are  not  shaded  by 
the  annual  wood.  When  this  mode  of  training  is  adopted,  the 
plan  of  planting  i  foot  apart  in  the  row  and  leaving  one  or  two 
canes  only  to  each  shoot  is  preferable.  The  ground  between 
the  rows  should  never  be  disturbed  by  deep  digging;  but  an 
abundant  supply  of  good  manure  should  be  given  annually  in 
autumn  as  a  dressing,  which  should  be  forked  in  regularly  to  a 
depth  of  4  or  s  inches.  All  surplus  suckers  should  be  got  away 
early  in  the  summer  before  they  have  robbed  the  roots-— five  or 
six,  to  be  reduced  to  the  four  best,  being  reserved  to  each  root. 
Fresh  plantations  of  raspberries  should  be  made  every  six  or 
seven  years.  The  double-bearing  varieties,  which  continue  to  fruit 
during  autumn,  re<:iuire  light  soils  and  warm  situations.  These 
should  be  cut  close  down  in  February,  as  it  is  the  strong  young 
shoots  of  the  current  year  which  bear  the  late  autumnal  crops. 
The  other  varieties  may  bt  made  to  bear  in  autumn  by  cutting 
the  stems  half-way  down  at  an  early  period  in  spring;  but,  as 
with  all  other  fruits,  the  6avour  of  the  raspberry  is  best  when 
it  is  allowed  to  ripen  at  its  natural  season. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  finer  aorta  now  in  cultivation: — 

BaumfoftiCs  Sudlinf—9.  lai^  aummer-bearing  red. 

Carter's  Prolific — a  large  aumraer-bearing  red. 

Fastolf  or  Fithy—A  laree  aummer-bearin^  red. 

M'Lartn's  Prolific — a  Urge  double-beanng  red. 

Northumberland  FiUbasket — a  lar|[e  aummer  red. 

OcU^»er  Red — a  fine  autumn-beanng  red. 

October  YelUm — a  fine  autumn-bearing  yellow. 

Prince  of  Wales — a  large  aummer-bearing  red. 

Red  Anhoerp-^ti  large  aummer-bearing  red. 

Rogers's  Victoria — a  brge  autumn-bearing  red. 

Round  Antwerp— A  large  aummer-bearing  red. 

Semper  FideUt—^ti  excellent  bright  red  variety;  heavy  cropper. 

Superlattoc—tvuits  rich  red;    perhapa  the    best   raspberry   in 

cultivation. 
Sweet  Yellow  Antwerp    a  large  summer-bearing  yellow. 

The  European  raspberry,  though  admittedly  of  better  quality, 
has  been  largely  displaced  in  the  United  States  of  America  by 
a  closely  allied  native  species,  R.  slrigosus,  the  numerous  varieties 
of  which  are  hardier  than  the  varieU'es  of  the  European  species 
and  ripen  their  crop  much  more  rapidly.  The  stems  are  more 
slender  and  flexible  than  in  R.  Idaeus,  usually  brown  or  reddish- 
brown  in  colour  and  beset  with  stiff  straight  prickles.  The 
most  important  raspberry  of  cultivation  in  America  is  R.  out- 
dentalis,  the  black  raspberry  or  thimbleberry,  which  is  at  once 
distinguished  by  its  firm  black,  rarely  yellow,  fruit.  The  purple- 
cane  raspberry,  R.  neglectus,  with  fruit  varying  in  colour  from 
dull  purple  to  dark  red  or  sometimes  yellowish,  is  perhaps  a 
hybrid  betwieen  R.  slrigosus  and  R.  auidentalis. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  American  species  of  Rubus  see 
F.  W.  Card.  Bush-fruits  (1898). 

The  Loganberry  is  a  hybrid  between  the  raspberry  {Rubus 
Idaeus)  and  the  blackberry  or  bramble  {R.  fruticosus),  and 
derives  its  name  from  its  raiser,  Judge  Logan  of  the  American 
Bar.  It  is  a  strong-growing  plant,  partaking  more  of  the  habit 
of  the  blackberry  than  the  raspberry,  and  making  shoots  often 
10  to  IS  ft.  long  in  the  course  of  the  year.  These  bear  leaves 
with  5  leaflets,  and  fruit  the  following  year.  The  fruiting  shoots 
have  leaves  with  only  3  leaflets;  but  young  and  old  stem^  are 
densely  covered  with  sharp  crimson  prickles.  The  fruits  are 
borne  profusely  in  loose  trusses,  and  are  ripe  in  southern 
localities  in  July,  and  about  early  August  in  northern  parts. 
They  are  at  first  reddish  like  raspl)erries  in  a  half-ripened  state, 
but  when  fully  ripe  are  deep  purplish  red,  and  much  more 
palatable,  each  fruit  being  about  x}  in.  long,  and  shaped  like 
a  raspberry^ 

The  Loganberry  flourishes  in  heavy  loamy  soil,  and  ia  a  useful 

ftlant  for  okl  fences  or  trellises,  or  even  in  waste  places,  where  it  is 
uUy  exposed  to  the  sunshine.  The  old  fruiting  shoots  should  be 
cut  away  each  winter,  and  in  the  spring  the  young  shoots  should 
have  a  foot  or  two  taken  off  the  ends,  to  induce  the  better  and  riper 
buds  lower  down  to  throw  masses  of  white  flowers,  to  be  sucoeeaed 
in  due  course  by  the  fruits.  Propagation  is  by  means  of  suckers 
from  the  base, 
xzn  16 


RAflPB»  RUDOV  mCH  Ci737-i794)>  the  original  author 
of  the  Ailoenlwes  of  Baron  Munchausen  (see  Munchausen), 
was  bom  in  Hanover  in  1737,  and  studied  at  Gdttingen  and 
Leipzig.  In  1762  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  university  library 
at  Hanover,  and  in  1764  secretaiy  to  the  university  libraiy  at 
GOttingen.  He  had  become  known  as  a  versatile  scholar  and 
a  student  of  natural  history  and  antiquities,  and  he  published 
some  original  poems  and  also  transitions,  among  the  latter 
of  Leibnitx's  philosophical  works  and  of  Ossian's  poems;  he 
also  wrote  a  treatise  on  Percy's  Reliques.  In  1767  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  Caasel,  and  subsequently  librarian. 
He  contributed  in  1769  a  zoological  paper  to  the  sgth  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  TransactionSf  which  led  to  his  being  selected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  he 
wrote  voluminously  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  In  1774  he  started 
a  periodical  called  the  Cassel  Spectator.  But  having  gone  to 
Italy  in  177 5  to  buy  curios  for  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  whom 
he  was  keeper  of  the  gems,  he  was  fotmd  to  have  sold  the  land- 
grave's valuables  for  his  own  profit;  and,  on  orders  being  issued 
for  his  arrest,  he  decamped  to  England.  In  London  he  empk>yed 
his  knowledge  of  English  and  his  learning  to  secure  a  living 
by  publishing  books  on  various  subjects,  and  English  transla- 
tions of  German  works,  and  there  are  allusions  to  him  as  "  a 
Dutch  savant "  in  1780  in  the  writings  of  Horace  Walpole, 
who  gave  him  money  and  helped  him  to  publish  an  Essay  on 
the  Origin  of  Oil-painting  (1781).  But  he  remained  poor,  and 
the  Royal  Society  expunged  his  name  off  its  list.  He  went  to 
Cornwall  m  1782,  and  till  about  1788  was  assay-master  and 
storekeeper  at  the  Dolcoath  mine,  where  memories  of  his 
ingenuity  remained  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  While 
there,  he  seems  to  have  written  the  original  veruon  of  Mun- 
chausen,  which  was  subsequently  elaborated  by  others.  Be- 
tween 1785  and  X790  he  compiled  a  descriptive  catalogue  of 
James  Tassie's  collection  of  pastes  and  casts  of  gems,  in  two 
quarto  volumes  (1791)  of  laborious  industry  and  bibliographical 
rarity.  Raspe  then  went  to  Scotland,  and  in  Caithness  found 
a  patron  in  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  whose  minendogical 
proclivities  he  proceeded  to  impose  upon  by  pretending  to 
discover  valuable  and  workable  veins  on  his  estates;  but 
Raspe  had  "  salted  "  the  ground  himself,  and  on  the  verge  of 
exposure  he  absconded.  He  next  betook  himself  to  Ireland, 
but  died  at  Muckross  in  1794,  when  he  was  only  beginning  some 
mining  operations  in  Donegal.  His  career  is  interesting  because 
of  his  connexion  with  the  famous  book  of  stories  of  Baron 
Munchausen  (q.v.).  His  authorship  was  not  known  in  his 
lifetime,  except  to  his  friend  Gottfried  August  BUrger  and 
possibly  a  few  of  his  other  intimates  (such  as  Kilstncr  and 
Lichtenburg)  in  his  student  days  at  Gdttingen;  and  it  was 
not  till  1824  that  the  biographer  of  BUrger  (who  had  been 
credited  with  writing  Munckapsen  instead  of  only  translating 
it,  as  he  did  in  1786)  revealed  the  truth  about  the  book. 

RASSAM,  HORMl^  (1826-19x0),  Assyriologist  and  traveller, 
was  bom  at  Mosul  of  native  Christian  parents.  His  first  work 
was  done  as  assisUnt  to  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  in  his  first  expedition 
(1845-47).  He  subsequently  came  to  England,  studied  at 
Oxford,  and  was  again  sent  by  the  British  Museum  trustees  to 
accompany  Layard  in  his  second  expedition  (X849-51).  Layard 
having  entered  upon  a  political  career,  Rassam  continued  the 
work  (X852-54)  in  Assyria  under  the  direction  of  the  British 
Museum  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  at  Nimrad  and  Kuyunjik. 
In  x866  he  was  sent  by  the  British  government  to  Abyssinia, 
where,  however,  he  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  until  freed 
by  the  victory  of  Sir  Robert  Napier.  From  1876  to  1882  he 
was  again  in  Assyria  conducting-  important  investigations^ 
especially  at  Nineveh,  and  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War  he 
was  sent  on  a  mission  of  inquiry  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  Christian  communities  of  Asia  Mmor  and  Armenia.  His 
archaeological  work  resulted  in  many  important  discoveries 
and  the  collection  of  valuable  epigraphical  evidence. 

See  The  Times,  Sept.  17, 1910. 

RASTATT.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
on  the  Muig,  4  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Rhine  and  xs  o^> 


contains  a  couecuon  oi  piciures,  aniiquiiies  ana  cropnies  irom 
the  Turkish  wars.  The  chief  manufactures  are  stoves,  beer 
and  tobacco.  UatQ  the  end  of  the  17th  century  Rastatt  was 
unimportant,  but  after  its  destruction  by  the  French  in  1689 
it  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  by  Louis  William,  margrave  of 
Baden,  the  imperial  general  in  the  Turkish  wars.  It  was  then 
the  residence  of  the  margraves  until  1771.  The  Baden  revolu- 
tion of  1849  began  with  a  mutiny  of  soldiers  at  Rastatt  in  May 
1849,  and  ended  here  a  few  weeks  later  with  the  capture  of  the 
town  by  the  Prussians.  For  some  years  Rastatt  was  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  German  empire,  but  its  forti- 
fications were  dismantled  in  1890. 

See  Schuster,  Rastatt,  die  ehemalitfi  badixhe  Resident  und  Bundes- 
festung  (Lahr,  1902):  and  Lederle,  Rastatt  und  seine  Umgebung 
(Rastatt,  1905). 

Rastatt  has  been  the  scene  of  two  congresses.  At  the  first 
congress,  which  was  opened  in  November  17 13,  negotiations 
were  carried  on  between  France  and  Austria  for  the  purpose 
of  ending  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  These  culminated 
in  the  treaty  of  Rastatt  signed  on  the  7th  of  March  17 14*  The 
second  congress,  which  was  opened  in  December  1797,  was 
intended  to  rearrange  the  map  of  Germany  by  providing  com- 
pensation  for  those  princes  whose  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  had  been  seised  by  France.  It  had  no  result,  however, 
as  it  was  ended  by  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  but  it 
had  a  sequel  of  some  interest.  As  the  three  French  repre- 
sentatives were  leaving  the  town  in  April  1799  they  were 
waylaid,  and  two  of  them  were  assassinated  by  some  Hungarian 
soldiers.  The  origin  of  this  outrage  remains  shrouded  in 
mystery,  but  the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  show  that  the 
Austrian  authorities  had  commanded  their  men  to  seize  the 
papers  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  in  order  to  avoid  damag- 
ing disclosures  about  Austria's  designs  on  Bavaria,  and  that 
the  soldiers  had  exceeded  their  instructions.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  authorities  think  that  the  deed  was  the  work  of 
French  emigrants,  or  of  the  party  in  France  in  favour  of  war. 

For  fuller  particulars  of  the  two  udes  of  this  controversy  see 
K.  Mendelssonn-Bartholdy,  Der  Rastadter  Gesandtenmord  (Heidel- 
berg. 1869):  J..  A.  Freiherr  von  Helfert,  Der  Rastadter  Gesandten- 
mord  (Vienna,  1874) ;  BOhtlingk,  Nap<4eon  und  der  Rastadter  Gesand- 
tenmord (Leipzig,  1883);  and  Zum  Rasta^er  Gesandtenmord  (Heidel- 
berg, 1895):  H.  Htiffer,  Der  Rastadter  Gesandtenmord  (Bonn, 
1896) ;  and  H.  von  Sybel,  in  Band  39  of  the  Historische  Zeitsckrift, 

RASTELL  (or  Rastall),  JOHN  (d.  1536),  English  printer 
and  author,  was  bom  in  London  towards  the  end  of  the  15th 
century.  He  is  vaguely  reported  by  Anthony  i  Wood  to  have 
been  "  educated  for  a  time  in  grammaticals  and  philosophicak  " 
at  Oxford.  He  became  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
practised  successfully  as  a  barrister.  He  was  also  M.P.  for 
Dunheved,  Cornwall,  from  1529  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
began  his  printing  business  some  time  belTore  1516,  for  in  his 
preface  to  the  tmdated  Liber  Assisarum  he  announced  the 
forthcoming  publication  of  Sir  A.  Fitzherbert's  Abbreviamentum 
librorum  legum  AngloruMf  dated  15x6.  Among  the  works 
issued  from  the  "sygne  of  the  meremayd  at  Powlysgate," 
where  he  lived  and  worked  from  1520  onwards,  are  The  Mery 
Geslys  oj  the  Wydow  Edyth  (1525),  and  A  Dyaloge  of  Syr  Thomas 
More  (1529).  The  last  of  his  dated  publications  was  Fabyl's 
Ghoste  (1533),  a  poem.  In  1530  he  wrote,  in  defence  of  the 
Roman  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  A  New  Boke  of  Purgatory  (1530), 
dialogues  on  the  subject  between  "  Comyngs  and  Almayn  a 
Christen  man,  and  one  Gyngemyn  a  Turke."  This  was 
answered  by  John  Frith  in  A  Disputacion  of  Purgatorie.  lias- 
tell  replied  with  an  Apology  against  John  Fryth,  also  answered 
by  the  latter.  Rastell  had  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Sir 
llioroas  More,  with  whose  Catholic  theology  and  political  views 
he  was  in  sympathy.  More  had  begun  the  controversy  with 
John  Frith,  and  RastcU  joined  him  in  attackfaig  the  Protestant 
writer,  who,  says  Foxe  {Acfes  and  Monuments,  ed.  G.  Townsend, 
vol.  V.  p.  9),  did  so  "  overthrow  and  confound  "  his  adversaries 


prooaoiy  m  1530,  ne  says  inai  nc  nao  spenc  ms  ume  in  upooia- 
ing  the  king's  cause  and  opposing  the  p<^,  with  the  result 
that  he  had  lost  both  his  printing  business  and  his  legal  practice, 
and  was  reduced  to  poverty.  He  was  imprisoned  in  1536, 
perhaps  because  he  had  written  against  the  payment  of  tithes. 
He  probably  died  in  prison,  and  his  will,  of  which  Henxy  VIIL 
had  originally  been  appointed  an  executor,  was  piroved  on 
the  18th  of  July  1536.  He  left  two  sons:  William,  noticed 
below,  and  John.  The  Jesuit,  John  ftastell  (xS3»-x577).  who 
has  bMn  frequently  confounded  with  him,  was  no  rdatioa. 

Rastell's  best-known  work  is  The  Pastyme  of  People,  Ae  Ckromy- 
cles  of  dyvers  Reaimys  and  tnost  speciail^  of  the  Realmie  of  Em^aid 
(15^)1  a  chronicle  dealing  with  EngUsh  history  from  tne  eaiiiint 
times  to  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  eaitcd  by  T.  F.  EHbdin  ia  1811. 
His  Expositiones  termincrum  legum  Angliae  (in  Frexich.  translated 
into  English,  1527;  reprinted  1629.  1636,  1641.  Ac.,  as  Les  Termes 
de  la  Ley),  and  The  Abbreviacion  of  Staiulis  (1519).  of  which  6fte» 
editions  appeared  before  1625.  are  the  best  known  of  his  lega.!  works. 

Rastell  was  also  the  author  of  a  morality  play,  A  neur  Inierhtit 
and  a  Mery  of  the  mi  Elements,  written  about  1519.  which  k  do 
doubt  the  "  iar^  and  ingenbus  coniedv  "  attributed  to  hinu  by 
Wood.  The  unioue  copy  in  the  British  Museum  is  incofBc^te. 
and  contains  neittier  the  date  nor  the  name  of  the  author,  tdrmi- 
ficd  with  John  Rastell  on  the  authority  of  Bale,  wIk>  catakjgues 
Nalura  Naturata  among  his  works,  addmg  a  Latin  version  of  the 
first  line  of  the  piece.  This  interlude  m-as  printed  in  W.  C-  Hazlin  s 
edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  English  Plays,  by  J.  O.  HalKw-rll-PhSfipps 
for  the  Percy  Soc.  {Early  English  Poetry,  vol.  22.  1848}.  and  by  Jatios 
Fischer  {Marburfer  Studien  tur  engliscken  PhiMogie,  vol.  v..  1903). 
See  also  an  article  on  "  John  Rastell  and  his  Conternporanes " 


in  Bibliographica,  vol.  H.  437  wq.,  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Plomer.  ikbo 
unearthed  in  the  Record  Office  an  account  of  a  bw-sutt  (15^-35) 
in  connexion  with  Rastell's  premises  at  the  "  Mermaid.'*    For  xht 


books  issued  from  his  press  see  a  catalogue  by  R.  Proctor,  in  hansd- 
Lists  of  English  Printers  (Bibliographkal  Soc.,  1896). 

RASTELL.  WILUAM  (c.  1508-1565),  English  priAier  aad 
judge,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  London  about  150S. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  the  university  of  Oxfcrd, 
but  did  not  take  a  degree,  being  probably  called  home  to  super- 
intend his  father's  business.  Tbe  first  work  which  bears  his 
own  imprint  was  A  Dyaloge  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (i  531),  a  repri?t 
of  the  edition  published  by  his  father  in  1529.  He  also  brocfht 
out  a  few  law-books,  some  poetry,  an  edition  of  Fabycns 
Cronyde  (iS33)i  wid  The  Apologye  (1533)  »nd  The  Su'pply- 
cacyon  of  Soulys  of  his  tmcle  Sir  Thomas  More.  His  ofiice  was 
"  in  Fletestretc  in  saynt  Brydys  chyrche  yarde."  He  becanae 
a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  on  X2th  September  xs33f  v^d  gave 
up  the  printing  business  two  years  later.  In  1547  be  vas 
appointed  reader.  On  account  of  his  Catholic  convicti<ms  be 
left  England  for  Louvain;  but  upon  the  accession  of  Mary 
he  returned,  and  was  made  serjeant-at-law  and  treasurer  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1555.  His  patent  as  judge  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  was  granted  on  the  27th  of  October  xssS.  Rastell 
continued  on  the  bench  until  1562,  when  he  retired  to  Louvain 
without  the  queen's  licence.  By  virtue  of  a  special  commisskxi 
issued  by  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  occasion  an 
inventory  of  his  goods  and  chattels  was  taken.  It  furnishes 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  modest  nature  of  the  law  librafy  (con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  works)  and  of  the  chambers  of  aa 
Elizabethan  judge  (see  Law  Magazine,  February  1844).  He 
died  at  Louvain  on  the  27th  of  August  1565. 


It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  books  written  by  fail 
and  those  by  his  father.    The  following  are  believed  to  be  his:  . 


him 
A 


CoUeuion  of  all  the  Statuses  (1559),  A  TaUe  collected  of  the  Yeares 
of  the  Kynges  of  Englande  (1^61},  both  frequently  reprinted  with 
continuations,  and  A  CoUeceum  ofEntrees,  of  D^iaratiems,  eft, 
(1566),  also  frequently  reprinted.  The  entries  are  not  of  Rastell's 
own  drawing,  but  have  been  aelected  from  printed  and  MS.  ooISec- 
tions;  their  "  pointed  brevity  and  precision  "  are  commended  by 
Story.  He  supplied  tables  or  indexes  to  several  lawobodks.  ^tvA 
edited  La  nooa  natura  brevium  de  Monsieur  Anion.  Fitskerbert 
(15^4)  and  The  Worhes  of  Sir  T.  Mere  in  the  Enriisk  Temme  (iSS7). 
He  IS  also  stated  to  have  written  a  life  of  SIrT.  More,  bat  it  has  not 
come  down  to  us. 
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RA8TSNBUR0,  a  town  of  Gennanyf  in  the  province  of 
East  Pnusia,  lying  in  a  flat  sandy  plain  on  the  Guber,  64  m. 
S.E.  of  KOnigsberg  by  the  railway  to  Prostken.  Pop.  (XQ05) 
11,889.  Its  principal  manufactures  are  flour,  sugar,  oil,  beer 
and  machioery.  In  the  vicinity  is  Karlshof,  a  celebrated 
establishment  for  the  cure  of  epileptic  digeaurs, 

See  Beckherm,  MiUhetlunien  aus  Rastenimrgs  Vergantjenheit 
(Rastenburg,  1891):  and  Schaffer,  Chronik  von  RasUnburg  (Rasten- 
burg.  1889). 

.RAT  (a  word  common  to  Teut.  and  Rom.  languages;  probably 
first  adopted  in  Teut. ;  the  ultimate  origin  is  not  luiown ;  Skeat  sug- 
gests the  rootraJ-,to  scratch ;  cf .  Ger.  jRo/te,  Dan.  ro<te,  Fr.  ro/,  &c.), 
probably  in  its  original  sense  the  designation  of  the  British  rodent 
mammal  commonly  known  as  the  black  rat  (Mus  raUus),  but  also 
applied  indifferently  to  the  brown  or  Norway  rat  {M,  norvegieus), 
and  in  a  still  wider  sense  to  all  the  larger  represenutives  of  the 
genus  Mus,  as  to  many  other  members  of  the  family  Muridae. 
In  fact,  as  mentioned  in  the  article  Mouse,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  defining  the  term  "  rat "  when  used  in  a  sense  other 
than  as  relating  to  the  two  species  above  mentioned;  while 
there  is  also  no  hard-and-fast  limit  between  the  terms  *'  rats  " 
and  "mice"  when  these  are  likewise  empfeyed  in  their  now 
extended  sense,  "rats"  being  merely  larger  "mice,"  and 
vice  versa.    Rats  have,  however,  generally  more  rows  of  scales 

on  the  tail  (reaching 
to  azo  or  more)  than 
mice,  in  which  the 
number  does  not 
'  exceed  180.  For  the 
distinctive  character- 
istics of  the  family 
Muridae  and  the 
genus  Mus,  to  which 
true  rats  and  true 
mice  alike  belong,  see 
RoDENTiA.  Of  the 
two  British  species 
the  brown,  or  Nor- 
way rat  {M.  Honegi- 
cus)  is  distinguished 
by  its  large  size, 
brownish  grey  colour, 
short  tail  and  ears, 
stout  skull,  and  the 
possession  of  from  10  to  13  teats.  It  is  fierce  and  amning, 
and  easily  overcomes  all  alh'ed  species  with  which  it  is 
brought  in  contact.  Its  original  home  would  seem  to  have 
been  some  part  of  Central  Asia,  an  indigenous  species  from 
China,  M.  humUiatus,  being  so  like  it  that  in  all  prob- 
ability the  latter  is  the  original  race  from  which  it  has 
sprung.  Thence  it  has  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
driving  out  the  house-haunting  species  everywhere,  as  it  has 
in  England  all  but  exterminated  the  black  rat.  The  brown 
rat  migrated  westwards  from  Central  Asia  early  in  the  z8th 
century,  and  is  believed  to  have  first  reached  Great  Britain 
about  1730.  Its  already  evil  reputation  has  been  increased 
of  late  years  by  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  chief  disseminators 
of  bubonic  plague.  Black  phases  are  not  uncommon.  The 
black  rat  (Jf .  rattus)  is  distinguishable  from  the  brown  rat  by 
its  smaller  size,  longer  ears  and  tail,  and  glossy  black  colour 
[t  shares  the  roving  habits  of  the  latter,  frequenting  ships  and 
3y  these  means  reaching  varioiis  parts  of  the  world.  On  this 
iccount  either  the  typical  form  or  the  tropical  M.  rattus  alex' 
indrinus  is  conunon  in  many  places  to  which  the  brown  species 
las  not  yet  penetrated,  for  instance  in  South  America.  This 
ong-tailed  rat,  originally  a  native  of  India,  would  seem  to  have 
irst  penetrated  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  to  have  neariy 
T  quite  exterminated  the  indigenous  rats.  After  this  fol- 
>wed  the  advance  of  the  more  powerful  brown  rat.  The 
lack  rat  first  reached  Europe  in  the  13th  century;  but  of 
ite  years  another  and  still  darker  phase  of  the  species,  the 
tlack  Sea  black  rat  (Ji^  rattus  akr)  made  its  appearance  in 


Brown  Rat  (JIf.  norveg^cus). 


England.  The  Isle  of  Dogs  and  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  are 
reported  to  be  the  chief  of  the  English  strongholds  of  the  black 
rat.  Both  species  agree  in  their  predaceous  habits,  omnivorous 
diet  and  great  fecundity.  They  bear,  four  or  five  times  in  the 
year,  from  four  to  ten  blind  and  naked  young,  which  are  in  their 
turn  able  to  breed  at  an  age  of  about  six  months;  the  time  of 
gestation  being  about  twenty  days. 

See  J.  G.  Millaia, "  The  True  Position  of  Mus  rattus  and  its  Allies." 
Zoologist,  June  1905.  (R.  L.*) 

RATAFIA,  a  liqueur  or  cordial  flavoured  with  peach  or 
cherry  kernels,  bitter  almonds,  or  other  fruits;  many  different 
varieties  are  made.  The  same  name  is  given  to  a  flavouring 
essence  resembling  bitter  almonds,  and  also  to  a  light  biscuit. 
The  word  is  adapted  from  the  French  of  the  xyth  century. 
Skeat  {Etym.  Diet.,  19x0)  quotes  as  a  possible  origin  a  combina- 
tion of  Malay  araq,  arrack,  and  tafia,  rum. 

RATE,  a  general  term  for  proportion,  standard,  allowance, 
tax  (Med.  Lat.  rata,  from  pro  rata  parte,  raius  being  the  participle 
of  reri,  to  think,  judge).  In  England  the  term  is  specially 
applied  to  the  levying  of  public  money  contributions  for  local 
purposes,  as  distinguished  from  the  "  taxes  "  raised  ior  what  are 
treated  as  general  state  purposes.  The  money  required  for 
local  administration  in  England  is  raised  (when  the  ordinary 
revenues  are  insuffident)  by  assessments  on  lands  and  buildings 
based  on  their  annual  rental  value.  The  financial  authority 
estimates  what  additional  amount  beyond  revenue  is  required 
for  the  expenses  of  administration,  and  levies  a  rate  to  meet  it. 
The  earliest  rate  levied  in  England  was  that  for  poor  relief,  and 
of  the  great  variety  of  rates  now.existing,  the  majority  are  based 
on  the  poor  rate  and  levied  with  it,  under  the  term  of  precept 
rates.  Next  to  the  poor  rate  came  that  for  highways,  and  other 
special  rates  have  been  authorized  from  time  to  time,  as  for 
police,  education^  public  lighting,  cemeteries,  libraries,  sanitary 
purposes,  &c.  To  distinguish  the  rate  the  name  of  the  pre- 
cepting authority  is  frequently  added  or  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  levied  specified,  as  county  rate,  watch  rate,  &c.  The 
valuation  list  of  a  parish  is  the  basis  on  which  the  poor  rate  is 
levied.  This  valuation  list  contains  the  gross  estimated  rental 
and  rateable  value  of  all  rateable  property  in  the  parish.  The 
gross  estimated  rental  is  the  rent  at  whieh  a  property  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  let  from  year  to  year,  the  tenant 
paying  tithes«  rates  and  taxes.  From  this  is  deducted  the 
average  annual  cost  of  repairs,  insurance  and  renewals,  the 
balance  constituting  the  rateable  value.  The  rateable  value 
of  the  parish  being  known,  so  nnich  on  each  pound  of  the  rateable 
value  as  will  equal  the  amount  required  to  be  raised  is  levied, 
and  is  kno?m  as  the  "rate."  See  further  England,  Local 
Government',  Taxation. 

Rating,  m  maritime  vocabulary,  is  the  classification  of  men 
according  to  rank,  and  was  formerly  employed  to  class  ships  of 
a  navy  according  to  strength.  -  A  sailor  is  said  to  be  "  rated 
A.B.,"  or  in  the  navy  "rated  petty  officer,"  "seaman," 
"  gunner,"  and  so  on.  The  rating  of  ships  began  in  the  17th 
century,  and  was  %t  first  done  roughly  by  size  and  number  of 
crew.  Later  the  rating  was  by  guns.  Thus  in  1741  in  the 
British  navy  there  were  six  rates:  ist,  xoo  guns;  2nd,  90; 
3rd,  70  to  80;  4th,  50  to  do;  5th,  40;  and  6th,  30.  Sloops,  fire- 
ships,  bomb-vessels  and  royal  yachts  were  said  to  be  not  rated. 
The  classification  of  ships  into  six  rates,  and  into  rated  and 
non-rated  ships,  continued  during  the  existence  of  the  old  sailing 
fleets,  with  modifications  in  detail.  The  praaice  of  other  navies 
was  similar  to  the  British. 

RATEL,  or  Honey-Baogek,  the  name  of  certain  Indian  and 
African  small  clumsy-looking  creatures  of  about  the  sise  and 
appearance  of  badgers,  representing  the  genus  Mellivora  in  the 
family  Mustelidae  (see  Caknxvosa).  Two  species  of  ratel 
are  commonly  recognized,  the  Indian  (if.  indica),  and  the 
African  {M.  ratel),  which*  ranges  over  Africa,  but  a  black  ratel 
from  the  Ituri  forest  has  been  separated  as  M.  cotton*.  Both 
the  two  former  are  iron-grey  on  the  upper  partr.,  and  bla^ 
below,  a  style  of  coloration  rare  among  mammals,  as  the  upper 
side  of  the  body  is  in  the  great  majority  darker  than  the  lower. 
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The  body  is  stout  and  thickly  built ;  the  legs  are  short  and  strong, 
and  armed,  especially  the  anlerior  pair,  with  long  curved  claws; 
the  tail  js  short;  and  the  ears  are  reduced  to  rudiments.  The 
skull  is  conical,  stout  and  heavy,  and  the  teeth,  although 
sharper  and  less  rounded  than  those  o!  badgers,  are  less  suited 
to  a  carnivorous  diet  than  those  of  stoats,  weasels  and  martens. 
The  two  ratels  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  African 
species  has  a  distinct  white  line  round  the  body  at  the  junction 
of  the  grey  of  the  upper  side  with  the  black  of  the  lower,  while 
tn  the  Indian  this  line  is  absent;  the  teeth  also  of  the  former 
are  larger,  rounder  and  heavier  than  those  of  the' latter.  The 
two  are,  however,  so  nearly  allied  that  they  might  almost 
be  considered  geographical  races  of  a  single  spedes.  Dr  T.  C. 
Jerdon  sutes  that  the  Indian  ratd  is  found  throughout  the 


The  African  Ratel  (MeUiPora  nUi). 

whole  of  India,  from  tne  extreme  south  to  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya,  chiefly  in  hilly  districts,  where  it  has  greater  facilities 
for  constructing  the  h(4es  and  dens  in  which  it  lives;  but  also 
in  the  north  of  India  in  alluvial  plains,  where  the  banks  of  large 
rivers  a£ford  equally  suitable  localities  wherein  to  make  its  lair. 
It  is  stated  to  live  usually  in  pairs,  and  to  eat  rats,  birds,  frogs, 
white  ants  and  various  insects,  and  in  the  north  of  India  it  is 
acoised  of  digging  out  dead  bodies,  and  several  of  the  native 
names  mean  "  grave-digger. "  Dr  W.  T.  Blanford.  in  the 
Fauna  of  British  India,  is  of  opinion  that  the  reproach  is  without 
foundation.  Like  its  Cape  congener  it  occasionally  partakes 
of  honey,  and  is  often  destructive  to  poultry.  In  confinement 
the  Indian  ratel  becomes  tame  and  even  playful,  displaying  a 
habit  of  tumbling  head  over  heels.  (R.  L.*) 

RATH,  GERHARD  VOM  (1830-1888),  German  mineralogist, 
was  born  at  Dinsburg  in  Prussia,  on  the  30th  of  August  1830. 
He  was  educated  at  Cologne,  at  Bonn  University,  and  fin^y 
at  Berlin,  where  he  graduated  Ph.D.  in  1853.  In  1856  he 
became  assistant  to  NSggerath  in  the  minenlogical  museum 
at  Bonn,  and  succeeded  to  the  directorship  in  187  a.  Mean- 
while in  1863  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of 
geology,  and  in  1872  he  became  professor  of  geology  and  miner- 
alogy in  the  university  at  Bonn.  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  accurate  researches  on  mineralogy  and  crystallography; 
he  described  a  gfeat  many  new  minerals,  some  of  which  were 
discovered  by  him,  and  he  contributed  largely  to  our  know- 
ledge of  other  minerals,  notably  in  an  essay  on  tridymite.  He 
travelled  much  in  southern  Europe,  Palestine  and  the  United 
States,  and  wrote  several  essays  on  petrology,  geology  and 
physical  geography,  on  earthquakes  and  on  meteorites.  He 
died  at  Coblena  on  the  23rd  of  April  1888. 

His  separate  jpubfications  included  Bin  Ausflut  nach  Kalabrien 
(1871);  Dir  Montom  im  sQdMlickm  Tint  (1875);  and  Dnrek 


Jialien  und  Crieeheniand  nach  dtm  Heitigm  Land  (s  vols..  t8to% 
See  Obituary  with  bibliography  by  Praessor  H.  Laapeyre%.  m 
SiUunesbericht  des  noL  Vereins  dtr  preustischen  Rheiniande  (i888). 

RATHENOW.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Havd,  45  m.  N.W.  of  Berlin  on  the  mala 
railway  to  Hanover.  Pop.  {1905)  23,095,  including  the  garrison. 
The  Protestant  church  of  St  Mary  and  St  Andrew,«origifiaOy 
a  basilica,  and  transformed  to  the  Gothic  style  in  1517-1 589, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  George,  are  noteworthy. 
Rathenow  is  known  for  its  "  Rathenow  stones,*'  bricks  made 
of  the  cUy  of  the  Havel,  and  for  its  spcctadea  and  ofRical 
instruments,  which  are  exported. 

Rathenow  received  its  incorporation  as  a  town  in  1395.  In 
1394  it  was  taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg.  It  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  ol  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  being  occupied  in  turn  by  the  Sazoos  and  the 
Swedes,  from  whom  in  1675  it  was  taken  by  the  Brandenbiifgen, 
when  most  of  the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword. 

See  Wagener,  DtnhwOrdiiJteiten  der  Stadt  Ralkemam  (Ber&i. 
1903). 

RATIBOR  (Polish  Racibon),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  kft 
bank  of  the  Oder  at  the  point  where  the  river  becomes  Ba\-ig- 
able,  13  m.  from  the  Austrian  frontier  and  97  m.  by  rail  SX 
of  BreslaUf  on  the  main  line  to  Oderbcrg.  Pop.  (1905)  32,6Qa 
The  most  prominent  buildings  are  the  handsome  law-coozts  by 
Schinkd  and  the  imposing  chiteau  of  the  dukes  of  Ratibor, 
which  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oder.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  various  industries,  the  duef 
products  of  which  are  machinery,  railway  gear,  iron  wares, 
tobacco,  dgars,  paper,  sugar,  furniture  and  glaaa.  Trsde  is 
carried  on  in  these  and  in  coal,  wood  and  agricultural  pradnoe, 
while  hemp  and  vegetables  are  largely  grown  in  the  cnviroos^ 

Ratibor,  which  received  municipal  privileges  in  121 7,  was 
formeriy  the  capital  of  an  independent  duchy,  380  sq.iB.ia 
extent,  which  existed  from  1288  to  1532,  and  afterwards  pasKd 
successively  into  the  hands  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  In  iSsi 
a  small  mediate  principality  was  formed  out  of  the  oU  lordship 
of  Ratibor  and  certain  ecclesiastical  domains,  and  was  coc- 
ferred  upon  Victor  Amadeus,  landgrave  of  Hesse-Rotcnbiirg. 
as  compensation  for  some  Hessian  territory  absorbed  by  Pnissb. 
The  title  of  duke  of  Ratibor  was  revived  in  1840  for  his  heir. 
Prince  Victor  of  Hohenlohe-Schillingsfttrst  (1818-1893). 

See  A.  Wdtsd.  GeschichU  der  Sladi  Und  Herrsch^  XaHim^  (sad 
ed^  Ratibor,  1881). 

RATIONALISM  (from  Lat.  rationatis,  pertaining  to  reasoe, 
ratio),  a  term  employed  both  in  philosophy  and  in  theology 
for  any  system  which  sets  up  himian  reason  as  the  final  ultetian 
and  chief  source  of  knowledge.  Such  systems  are  opposed 
to  all  doctrines  which  rest  solely  or  ultimately  upon  external 
authority;  the  individual  must  investigate  everytfaittg  for 
himself  and  abandon  any  position  the  validity  of  wbick  cansoc 
be  rationally  demonstrated.  The  rationalist  spirit  is,  of  cooxae, 
coeval  with  human  evolution;  religion  itself  began  with  a 
rational  attempt  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with  BBkaowa 
powers,  and  each  one  of  the  dead  religions  soccombed  htkn 
the  development  of  rationalist  inquiry  into  iu  premises.  Bet 
the  term  has  acquired  more  special  oonnotatiofn  in  modem 
thought.  In  its  commonest  use  it  is  applied  to  all  who  decSne 
to  accept  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  the  infallible  record  of 
a  divine  revelation,  and  is  practically  Sjmonymous  with  free- 
thinking.  This  type  of  rationalism  is  based  largely  upoa  the 
results  of  modem  historical  and  archaeological  invcstigatioo. 
The  story  of  the  Creation  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  shown, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  chronology,  to  be  a  poetic  or  symboic 
account  by  the  discovery  of  civilizations  of  much  greater  anti- 
quity. Again,  the  study  of  comparative  religion  («.  g.  the  stady 
of  the  Deluge  (q.v.),  showing  as  it  does  that  similar  stona 
are  to  be  found  in  primitive  literature,  both  oriental  and  other) 
has  placed  the  Bible  in  close  reUtion  with  other  ancieat  Eteza- 
ture.  The  Bible,  especially  the  Old  Testament,  is  tfans  reg«»dcd 
even  by  orthodox  Christians  from  a       '      ' 
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very  different  from  that  of  the  early  and  medieval  Church. 
Rationalism  within  the  Christian  Church  differs,  however, 
from  that  which  is  commonly  understood  by  the  term,  inas- 
much as  it  accepts  as  revealed  the  fundamental  facts  of  its 
creed.  Thoroughgoing  rationalism,  otf  tho  other  hand,  either 
categorically  denies  that  the  supematoral  or  the  infinite — 
whether  it  exist  or  not— can  be  the  object  of  human  know- 
ledge (see  AcNosncisii},  or  else,  in  the  mouth  of  a  single  person, 
states  that  he  at  least  has  no  such  knowledge.  In  addition 
to  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  Bible  as  an  historiod  record, 
and  the  literary  problems  which  textual  and  other  critics  have 
investigated,  the  modem  freethinker  denies  that  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  New  Testament  or  iU  interpretation  by  modem 
theobgians  affords  a  coherent  theory  of  human  life  and  duty. 
Apart  from  the  general  use  of  the  term  for  a  particular  attitude 
towards  religion,  two  more  technical  uses  require  notice:  (i) 
the  purely  philosophical,  (ii)  the  theologicaL 

(i)  Phflosophical  rationalism  b  that  theory  of  knowledge 
which  maintains  that  reason  is  in  and  by  itself  a  source  of. 
knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  so  derived  has  superior 
Ikuthority  over  knowledge  acquired  through  sensation.  This 
view  is  opposed  to  the  various  systems  which  r^ard  the  mind' 
as  a  iabtia  rasa  (blank  tablet)  in  which  the  outside  world  as  it 
were  imprints  itself  through  the  senses.  The  opposition  between 
rationalism  and  sensationalism  is,  however,  rarely  so  simple 
and  direct,  inasmuch  as  many  thinkers  (eg,  Locke)  hav^  ad- 
mitted both  sensation  and  r^ection.  Such  philosophies  are 
called  rationalist  or  sensationalist  according  as  they  lay  emphasis 
specially  on  the  function  of  reason  or  that  of  the  senses.  More 
generally,  philosophic  rationalism  is  opposed  to  empirical 
theories  of  knowleidge,  inasmuch  as  it  regards  all  true  know- 
ledge as  deriving  deductively  from  fundamental  elementary 
concepts.  This  attitude  may  be  studied  in  Descartes,  Leibnitz 
and  Wolff.  It  is  based  on  Descartes'  fundamental  principle 
that  knowledge  must  be  clear,  and  seeks  to  give  to  philosophy 
the  certainty  and  demonstrative  character  of  mathematics, 
from  the  a  priori  principle  of  which  all  its  claims  are  derived. 
The  attack  made  by  David  Hume  on  the  causal  relation  led 
directly  to  the  new  rationalism  of  Kant,  who  argued  that  it 
was  wrong  to  regard  thought  as  mere  analysis.  A  priori 
concepts  there  are,  but  if  they  are  to  lead  to  the  amplification 
of  knowledge,  they  must  be  brought  into  relation  with  em- 
pirical data. 

(ii)  The  term  "rationalism"  in  the  narrow  theological 
sense  is  specially  used  of  the  doctrines  held  by  a  school  of 
German  theologians  and  Biblical  scholars  which  was  prominent 
roughly  between  1740  and  1836.  This  rationalism  within  the 
Church  was  a  theological  manifestation  of  the  intellectual 
movement  known  as  the  Enlightenment  (AufkUirung),  and 
must  be  studied  in  close  connexion  with  the  purely  philosophical 
rationalism  abready  discussed.  It  owed  much  to  the  English 
deists,  to  the  Pietistic  movement,  and  to  the  French  espriis 
forts  who  had  already  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  super- 
natural origin  of  the  Scriptures.  The  crux  of  the  difficulty 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  supernatural,  the  relation  between 
revealed  and  natural  religion.  The  first  great  rationalist  leader 
was  J.  S.  Sender  (^.v.),  who  held  that  trae  religion  springs  from 
the  individual  soul,  and  attacked  the  authority  of  the  Bible  in 
a  comprehensive  spirit  of  criticism.  He  ultimately  reached  « 
point  at  which  the  Bible  became  for  him  simply  one  of  many 
ancient  documents.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  impugn  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  which  he  regarded  as  useful  in  main- 
taining external  unity.  Among  those  who  followed  in  Semler's 
path  were  Graner  Eraesti,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Griesbach,  J.  G. 
Eichhom.  This  spirit  was  exhibited  on  the  philosophical  side 
by  Kant  who  in  his  Die  Rdigion  innerkalb  der  Grenzen  der 
blossen  Vernunft  (1793)  set  forth  his  doctrine  of  rational 
morality  {Vemunftglaitben)  as  the  only  tme  religion.  These 
two  great  rationalist  movements,  the  critical  and  the  philo- 
sophical, ultimately  led  to,  or  were  accompanied  by,  the  gradual 
reduction  of  religion  to  a  system  of  morals  based  at  the  most 
on  two  or  three  fundamental  religious  principles.    This  is  the 


rationalism  known  as  rationattsmus  vidgaris,  the  period  of 
which  is  practically  from  1800  to  1833.  Among  its  exponents 
were  Wegscheider,  Bxetschndder  and  H.  E.  G.  Paulus  iqq.v,). 
The  general  attitude  of  German  theology,  however,  became 
gradually  more  and  more  hostile,  and  the  works  of  Schleier- 
noacher,  thous^  in  a  sense  themselves  rationalist,  renewed 
the  general  desire  for  a  positive  Christianity.  Hase's  HnUerus 
Redhhus,  an  exposition  of  orthodoxy  in  the  light  of  modem 
development,  called  forth  a  final  exposition  of  the  rationalist 
position  by  JlOhr.  From  that  time  the  school  as  such  ceased 
to  have  a  real  existence,  though  the  results  of  its  work  are 
traceable  more  or  less  in.  all  modem  Biblical  criticism,  and  its 
influence  upon  the  attitude  of  modem  theologians  and  Biblical 
critics  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

See  Stftndlin/ Gcfcltdkte  des  Ratimalismus  (GOttingen,  i8s6); 
Hase,  Th€ol0gisph$  Strtitsckriften  In  CtsammelU  Wtrke,  viii.  (1893); 
ROckert,  Der  Ratwualismus  (1859);  Tboluck,  VorgesekkhU  des 
RaL  (1853H1861)  and  Gesckichte  des  Rat.  (1865);  Ritschl,  ChrisL 
Lehre  von  der  RechtferHgHngt  &c  (1870),  \iA.  L;  Benn,  History  of 
Rationalism  (1906).  See  also  histories  of  philosophy  and  theok)^ 
in  the  19th  century,  and  the  valuabk  article  sje,  by  O.  KUn  m 
Herzog-Hauck,  Reciencyk,  zvi  (1905). 

RATISBOMNB,  LOUIS  GUSTAVB  FORTOMfi  (Z897-Z900), 
French  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Strassburg  on  the  99th  of 
July  Z827.  He  studied  at  the  school  of  his  native  town, and  at 
the  Collie  Henry  IV.  in  Pari&  He  was  connected  with  the 
Journal  des  Dfbats  from  1853  to  1876;  became-  librarian  of 
the  palace  of  Fontainebleau  in  187 1,  and  three  years  later  to  the 
Senate.  Louis  Ratisbpnne's  most  important  work  was  a  verse 
translation  of  the  Dioina  Commedia,  in  which  the  original  is 
rendered  tercet  by  tercet  into  French.  VEnfer  (1852)  was 
crowned  by  the  Academy;  Le  Purgatoire  (1857)  and  Le  Paradis 
1859)  received  the  prix  Bordin.  He  is  also  the  author  of  some 
charming  fables  and  verses  for  children^  La  Conttdie  enfantine 
(i860),  Les  Figures  jeunes  (1865)  ^<i  others.  He  was  Uterary 
executor  of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  whose  Destinies  (1864)  and  Journal 
d*un  poite  (1867)  he  published.  Ratisbonne  died  in  Paris  on 
the  24th  of  September  z9oa 

RATITAE  (from  Lat.  ratis,  a  raft),  the  name  given  by  B. 
Merrem  (Abk.  Ak.  Wiss.,  Berlin,  z8z2-z8z3;  Pkys.  X/.,  p.  359)  to 
the  **  flat-breasted  birds,"  in  opposition  to  the  Oirinatae,or  those 
which  normally  possess  a  keelnl  sternum.  In  thus  dividing  the 
birds  into  two  great  equivalent  groups,  he  was  followed  only 
by  C.  L.  Nitzsch  (1829),  T.  H.  Huxley  (1867),  P.  L.  ScUter 
(1880),  A.  Newton  (1884),  R.  B.  Sharpe  (1891),  whilst  in  most 
of  the  other  numerous  classifications  the  Ratitae  (vicariously 
named  Strathiones,  Cursores,  Brevipezmes,  Proceres)  were 
treated  as  of  mueh  lower  rank. 

A  diagnosis  covering  all  the  Ratitae  (strutkio,  rhea,  casuarius, 
dromaeus,  apteryx  and  the  allied  fossils  dinomis  and  aepyomis) 
would  be  as  follows — (i)  terrestrial  birds  without  keel  to  the 
sternum,  absolutely  ffightless;  (ii)  quadrate  bone  with  a  single 
proximal  articulating  knob;  (iii)  coracoid  and  scapula  fused 
together  and  forming  an  open  angle;  (iv)  normaUy  without  a 
pygostyle;  (v)  with  an  indsUra  ischiadica;  (vi)  rhamphotheca 
compound;  (vii)  without  apteria  or  bare  spaces  in  the  plumage; 
(viii)  with  a  complete  copulatory  organ,  moved  by  skdetal 
muscles. 

The  separation  of  the  Ratitae  from  the  other  birds,  and  their 
seemingly  fundamental  differences,  notably  the  absence  of  the 
keel  and  of  the  power  of  flight,  induced  certain  authors  to  go 
so  far  as  to  derive  the  Ratitae  from  the  Dinosaurian  reptiles, 
whilst  Archaeopteryx  (q.v.)  and  the  Carinatae  were  supposed  to 
have  sprang  from  some  Pterosaurian  or  similar  reptilian  stock. 
Such  vagaries  require  no  refutation.  But  it  is  quite  another 
question,  whether  the  "  Ratitae  "  form  a  natural  group.  Sir 
R.  Owen  was  the  first  (Comp.  Anat,  and  Physiol,  of  Vertebrates, 
ii.  1866)  to  indicate  that  the  various  Ratitae  might  be  referable 
to  various  natural  groups  of  the  Carinatae.  A.  W.  Forbes 
likewise  had  doubts  about  them.  B.  Lindsay  (P.  Z.  S.,  1885, 
pp.  684-716,  pis.  lii.-lv.)  found  vestiges  of  a  keel  in  a  young 
rhea,  and  apteria  in  the  embryonic  ostrich,  and  she  conduded 
that  they  were  descendants  of  birds  yihkh  originally  possessed 
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tbe  power  of  flight.  This  has  been  settled  by  M.  FOrbringer 
(Uniersuckungen  .  .  .  z888),  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that 
the  absence  of  the  power  of  flight  is  a  secondary,  not  primitive, 
feature  in  the  Ratitae  as  well  a^  in  the  flightless  bona  fide 
Carinatae,  eg.  Didus,  and  penguins.  It  had  already  been 
understood  that  the  various  genera  of  the  Ratitae  were  the 
representatives  of  so  many  different  groups,  each  of  which 
was  at  least  equivalent  to  ordinal  rank,  and  that  therefore,  if 
the  Ratitae  were  still  to  be  considered  a  natural  group,  this 
common  ancestry  must  be  referred  to  a  remote  geological  epoch. 
Fflrbringer,  however,  separated  Apteryx  with  Dinomis  from  the 
rest,  combining  his  '  Apteryges"  with  Crypturi  and  Galli 
as  Alectoromithes,  the  latter  being  practically  A.  H.  Garrod's 
Galliformes,  of  which  his  "  Struthiones  "  form  part  together 
with  the  Tinamidae  or  Crypturi.  Relationship  of  this  other- 
wise typically  caxinate,  neotropical  family  with  the  Ratitae 
had  airauly  been  insisted  upon  by  T.  H.  Huxley;  hence, 
his  term  Dromaeognathae  for  the  Crypturi.  L.  Stejneger 
{Standard  Nat,  Hist.,  iv.,  Boston,  1885)  applied  this  term 
in  a  new  wider  sense  to  all  the  Ratitae,  and  recently  W.  P. 
Fycraft  has  revived  this  notion  by  his  division  of  the 
Neomithes  into  Dromaeo-  and  Neognathae.  At  any  rate  we 
begin  to  see  that  some  of  the  RatiUe,  namely  the  Rhddae,  may 
possibly  be  an  early  and  then  much  modified  offshoot  \>f*sucli 
of  the  Carinatae  as  are  now  represented  by  the  Crypturi, 
whilst  in  another  part  of  the  world,  and  at  a  much  later  time, 
kiwis  and  moas  have  sprung  from  a  somewhat  more  Galliform 
stock,  which  points  to  a  descent  from  a  still  undivided  Galliform- 
Tinamiform  mass.  Further,  it  is  the  opinion  of  competent 
ornithologists  that  there  is  affinity  of  the  Australian  emeus  and 
cassowaries  with  the  New  Zealand  moas  and  with  the  Malagasy 
Aepyornis.  Struthio  alone  still  stands  aloof,  possibly  because 
it  is  the  oldest  and  most  specialized  form.  This  genus  was 
already  typically  developed  in  late  Miocene  times,  and  with  a 
very  wide  geographical  distribution  (see  Bud,  FossU),  but  of 
the  affinities  of  the  other  mid-  and  early  tertiary  flightless  birds 
we  know  nothing,  and  it  must  be  emphasized  that  we  should 
probably  not  be  able  to  classify  a  truly  ancestral  Ratite,  namely, 
a  bird  which  is  still  to  a  certain  extent  carinate  and  not 
yet  ratite.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  of 
such  intermediate  forms. 

All  the  recent  Ratitae  still  possess  a  considerable  number  of 
rather  primitive  characters,  e.g.  they  are  typically  nidifugous; 
the  simple  structure'  of  their  neossoptiles;  quintocubital; 
compound  rhamphotheca;  holorhinal  nares  imperviae;  basi- 
pterygoid  processes;  simple  articular  facet  of  the  quadrate; 
configuration  of  the  palatal  bones,  including  the  large  vomer; 
incisura  ischiadica;  simple  hypotarsus;  the  thigh  muscles; 
the  copulatory  organ. 

We  restrict  the  origin  of  the  Ratitae  to  that  great  branch  of 
still  primitive  Carinatae  which,  after  separation  of  the  Ratitae, 
has  further  developed  into  the  legion  of  the  Alectoromorphae, 
notably  Tinami-  and  Galliformes,  together  with  still  low  Grui- 
formes  (see  Bisd,  Classification).  From  such  a  rudis  indiges- 
taqiie  moles,  after  it  had  attained  an  almost  world-wide  dis- 
tribution, have  arisen  the  various  Ratitae,  independently  at 
various  epoch)  and  in  various  countries.  Most  of  them  are 
now  restriaed  to  widely  separated  countries  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Althous^  loss  of  flight  (correlated  with  more  or 
less  r^uction  of  the  wings  and  the  sternal  keel,  and  often  com- 
pensated by  stronger  hind  limbs)  has  occurred,  and  is  still  taking 
place  in  various  groups  of  birds,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  a  new 
Ratite  can  still  come  into  existence,  because  the*  necessary 
primitive  substratum,  whence  arose  the  true  Ratitae,  is  no 
longer  available.  Consequently  we  are  justified  in  retaining 
"  Ratitae  "  in  our  classification,  although  they  are  a  hetero- 
geneous, not  strictly  monophyletic,  assembly.  (H.  F.  G.) 

RATKB  (RATCHIUS)»  WOLFGANG  {tsii-i^isl  German 
educatiopist,  was  bom  at  Wilster,  Holstein,  on  the  x8th  of 
October  1571,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Rostock. 
His  system  of  education  was  based  upon  Bacon's  philosophy, 
.the  principle  being  that  of  "  proceeding  from  things  to  names," 


from  the  particular  to  the  general,  and  from  tlie  1 
to  foreign  htnguages:  In  16x8  he  opened  scfaoob  at  Anpboig 
and  elsewhere,  but  at  KOthen  difficulties  with  the  doxy  kd  to 
his  imprisonment  for  eight  months,  and  after  f»*^«"c  anocber 
school  at  Magdeburg  in  1620  which  failed,  he  became  a  wmnderer 
and  died  at  Erfurt  on  the  27th  of  April  1635.  His  ideas  were 
far  in  advance  of  his  time,  but  he  lacked  executive  ability. 

RATLAM  (or  Rdtlam),  a  native  state  of  central  In^  in  the 
Malwa  agency.  Area,  90s  sq.  m.  Its  territory  b  dosely 
interlaced  with  that  of  Sailana.  It  Is  held  a*  tributary  to 
Sindhia;  but  in  18x9  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which 
Sindhia  engaged  never  to  send  any  txtiops  into  the  coontiy  or 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  adn^mistratlon,  and  in  1861  the 
tribute  was  assigned  to  tho'British  govecnmcnt  in  part  payment 
of  the  Gwalior  contingent.  The.pc^Hilation  in  190X  was  83,775, 
showing  a  <lecrease  of  6%  in  the  decade;  esfhnatad  revenue, 
£34,000;  tribute,  £38sa  The  chief,  whose  title  is  raja,  b  a 
Rahtor  Rajput  of  the  Jodhpur  ^xnOy.  Tlie  chief  Sojjaa 
Singh  succeeded  in  X893,  sind  attained  full  poweis  in  1898.  The 
town  of  Ratlam  is  1577  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  36^21. 
It  is  a  junction  on  the  Rajputana-Mahra  raflwmy,  and  an 
Important  centre  of  trade,  especially  in  opium. 

RATNAGIRI,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
southern  division  of  Bombay;  The  town  is  on  the  scacoast, 
X36  m.  S.  of  Bombay.  Pop.  (x90x)  16,094.  A  leading  industry 
is  th6  sardine  fishery,  which  usually  takes  place  in  January  and 
February,  and  engages  fleets  of  canoes. 

The  Disnxci  ov  Ratnagibi  has  an  area  of  3998  aq.  bbl  It 
forms  a  strip  between  tbe  western  Ghats  and  the  sea,  and  its 
general  character  is  rugged;  nearly  all  the  fertile  land  Ecs  on 
Uie  banks  of  the -streams  which  intersea  the  oountiy.  The 
coast,  about  150  m.  in  length,  Is  almost  uniformly  rocky  and 
dangerous.  At  intervals  of  about  xo  m.  a  river  or  bay  opesa. 
sufficiently  large  to  form  a  secure  harlxHir  for  native  omft,  and 
the  promontories  at  the  river  mouths  are  almost  invariably 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort.  The  rivers  and  credcs 
are  generally  navigable  for  about  so  m.,  and  afford  facilities  for 
a  roasting  trade.  At  the  begiiming  of  British  rule  there  woe 
no  roads,  and  traffic  was  confined  to  places  where  there  was 
water  carriage;  but  a  network  of  roads  has  b^en  made,  opening 
communication  by  hill  passes  with  the  Deccan.  Rainarn 
formed  part  of.  the  dominions  of  the  peshwa,  and  waa  awnnrrt 
by  the  British  govenmient  in  x8x8  on  the  overthrow  of  Ba^ 
Rao.  In  X90X  the  population  was  x,x67,927,  showing  aa 
increase  of  6%  in  the  decade.  Ratnagiri  is  the  home  of  tl^ 
influential  dass  of  Chitpavan  Brahma nt  It  also  swpplifi 
factory  hands  to  Bombay  and  sepoys  to  the  native  army. 

RATNAPURA  {i.e.  "  The  City  of  Gems  ")>  the  chief  town  ia 
the  province  of  Sabaragamuwa,  Ceybn.  It  is  the  oentxe  of  a 
long  established  industry  in  digging  for  precious  stones — ^rabies, 
sapphires,  cat's-eyes,  &c  There  is  also  much  rice  and  frik 
cultivation  and  planting  of  tea  in  the  district.  Pop.  d  tons 
(xQox)  4084;  of  district  I32,964- 

RATONy  a  dty  and  the  county  seat  of  Colfax  comity,  Kew 
Mexico,  U.S.A.,  m  the  N.E.  part  of  the  sUte,  and  ahostf 
X93  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  SanU  F6.  Pop.  (1890)  1255;  (1900)  3$«o 
(337  foreign-bom) ;  (19x0  census)  4539.  Raton  b  served  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  SanUF6,  the  Saint  Louis,  Rod^  Moontsia 
&  Pacific,  and  the  Santa  F6,  Raton  &  Eastern  raHwaya.  Ihe 
dty  lies  immediately  W.  of  the  Raton  Mountains,  from  which  £t 
derives  its  name,  and  has  an  elevation  of  6400-6650  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Among  its  institutions  are  a  miners'  Iwwpiral,  main- 
tained by  the  state,  and  a  picturesque  public  park.  The 
city  lies  within  the  Raton  coal  fidd,  a  southern  cnmfinwatina  of 
the  field  of  the  same  name  in  Colorado,  and  the  richest  coal- 
produdng  area  in  New  Mexico.  In  X907  70%  of  the  total  coal 
product  of  New  Mexico  came  from  Colfax  county,  in  which  this 
fidd  is  situated.  Ores  of  gold,  silver  and  lead  have  been  joatA 
in  Colfax  county.  South  and  east  of  the  dty  these  is  goad 
farming  land.  Raton  is  a  place  of  failway  oiiginy  and  owes  its 
development  to  its  extensive  railway  shops,  as  wdl  m  to  the 
proximity  of  mines.   It  was  incorporated  in  1891. 
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BATIUinfnS  (d.  c.  868),  a  theological  controversialist  of 
the  second  half  of  the  gth  century,  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  Corbie  near  Amiens,  but  beyond  this  fact  very  little 
of  h^  history  has  been  preserved  He  is  best  known  by  his 
treatise  on  the  Eucharist  {De  corpore  et  songuine  Domini  liber), 
in  which  he  controverted  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatton 
as  taught  in  a  similar  work  by  his  contemporary  Radbertus 
Paschasius.  Ratramnus  sought  in  a  way  to  reconcile  science 
and  religion,  whereas  Radbertus  emphasized  the  miraculous. 
Ratramnus's  views  failed  to  find  acceptance;  their  author  was 
soon  forgotten,  and,  when  the  book  was  condonned  at  the 
synod  of  Vercelli  in  Z050,  it  was  described  as  having  been 
written  by  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  at  the  command  of  Charle- 
magne. In  the  Reformation  it  again  saw  the  light;  it  was 
published  in  1532  and  immediately  translated.  In  Uie  con- 
troversy about  election,  when  appealed  to  by  Charles  the  Bald, 
Ratramnus  wrote  two  books  De  praedeslituUione  Dei,  in  which 
he  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  twofold  predestination;  nor 
did  the  fate  of  Gottschalk  deter  him  from  supporting  his  view 
against  Hincmar  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  expression  "  trina 
Deltas.  "  Ratramnus  perhaps  won  most  gl^ry  in  his  own  day 
by  his  Contra  Graeeorum  opposite,  in  four  bookft  (868),  a  valued 
contribution  to  the  controversy  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  which  had  been  raised  by  the  publication 
of  the  encyclical  letter  of  Photius  in  867.  An  edition  of  De 
corpore  et  sanguine  Domini  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1859. 

See  the  article  by  G.  Stdta  and  Hauck  in  Hauck's  ReaUncy' 
klopddie  fSr  protest.  Theoloeie,  Band  xvi.  (Leipzig,  1905) :  Naegfe, 
Ratramnus  und  die  heilite  Eueharistie  (Vienna,  1903);  Schnitaer, 
Berengar  von  Tours\  zsta  ^  Hamack,  History  of  Dogma,  v.,  pp. 
309-333  (1894-9). 

RATTAZZI,  URBANO  (1808-1873),  Italian  sUtesman,  was 
bom  on  the  29th  of  June  1808  at  Alessandria,  and  from  1838 
practised  at  the  bar.  In  1848  he  was  sent  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies  in  Ttuin  as  representative  of  his  native  town.  By 
his  debating  powers  he  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  Balbo 
ministry,  and  for  a  short  time  held  the  portfolio  of  public  in- 
struction; afterwards,  in  the  Gioberti  cabinet,  he  became 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  on  the  retirement  of  the  last-named 
in  1849  he  became  practically  the  head  of  the  government. 
The  defeat  at  Novara  compelled  the  resignation  o|  Raltazzi 
in  March  1849.  His  election  as  president  of  the  chamber  in 
185a  was  one  of  the  earliest  results  of  the  so-called  "  connubio  " 
with  Cavour,  i.  e.  the  union  of  the  moderate  men  of  the  Right 
and  of  the  Left;  and  having  become  minister  of  justice  in  1853 
he  carried  a  number  of  measures  of  reform,  including  that  for 
the  suppression  of  certain  of  the  monastic  orders.  During  a 
momentaiy  reaction  of  public  opinion  he  resigned  office  in  1858, 
but  again  entered  the  cabinet  under  La  Marmora  in  1859  as 
minister  of  the  interior.  In  consequence  of  the  negotiations 
for  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  he  again  retired  in  January 
z86o.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry 
in  March  1862,  but  in  consequence  of  his  policy  of  repression 
towards  Garibaldi  at  Aspromonte  he  was  driven  from  office 
in  the  following  December.  He  was  again  prime  minister  in 
1867,  from  April  to  October.  He  died  at  Frosinone  on  the  5th 
of  June  1873.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1863,  was  a  remark- 
able woman.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  British 
plenipotentiary  at  Athens,  and  Laetitia  Bonaparte,  niece  of 
Napoleon  I.  Bom  in  Ireland  in  2833,  she  was  educated  in  Paris, 
and  in  1848  married  a  rich  Alsatian  named  Solms;  but  the  prince- 
president  refused  to  recognize  her,  and  in  185  a  she  was  expelled 
from  Paris.  Her  husband  died  soon  after;  and  calling  herself  the 
Princesse  Marie  de  Solms,  she  spent  her  time  in  various  fashion- 
able places  and  dabbled  in  literature,  Eugene  Sue  and  Francois 
Ponsard  being  prominent  in  her  court  of  admirers.  She  pub- 
lished Let  Chants  de  Pexilie  (1859)  and  some  novds.  After 
Rattazzi's  death,  she  married  (1877)  a  Spaniard  named  Rute; 
she  died  in  February  1902. 

See  Madame  Rattazz!,  Rattaesi  et  son  temps  (Paris,  1881);  Bolton 
King.  History  of  Itaiian  Unity  (London.  1899). 


RATTLBBNAKB.  Rattlesnakes  are  a  small  group  of  the 
sub-family  of  pit-vipers  {Crotalinae,  see  Snakes;  Viperidae), 
characterised  by  a  tail  which  terminates  in  a  chain  of  homy, 
loosely  connected  rinjgs,  the  so-called  "  rattle.  "  The  "  pit  *• 
by  which  the  family  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  vipers 
is  a  deep  depression  in  the  integument  of  the  sides  of  the  snout, 
between  the  nostrils  and  the  eye;  its  physiobgical  function 
is  unknown.  The  rattle  is  a  complicated  and  highly  H)edalized 
organ,  developed  from  the  simple  conical  scale  or  epidermal 
spine,  which  in  the  majority  of  snakes  forms  the  termination 
of  the  general  integument  of  the  taiL  The  bone  by  which  the 
root  of  the  rattle  is  supported  consists -of  the  last  caudal  verte- 
brae, from  three  to  ei^t  in  number,  which  are  enlarged,  dilated, 
compressed  and  coalesced  (fig.  x,  o).    This  bone  is  covered 


Fig.  I.— Rattle  of  Rattlesnake  (after  Czermak}. 

I.  Caudal  vertebrae,  the  last  coalesced  in  a  nngle  bone  a, 
2.  End  of  tail  (rattle  removed):  a,  cuticular  matrix  covering 
terminal  bone.  3.  Side  view  of  a  rattle;  c  and  d  the  oldest,  a  and 
b  the  youngest  joints.  4.  A  rattle  with  joints  disconnected;,  x  fits 
into  b  and  is  covered  by  it;  s  into  d  in  like  manner. 

with  thick  and  vascular  cutis,  transversely  divided  by  two 
constrictions  into  three  portions,  of  which  the  proximal  is 
larger  than  the  median,  and  the  median  much  larger  than  tl)e 
distal.  This  cuticular  portion  constitutes  the  matrix  of  a  homy 
epidermoid  covering  which  closely  fits  the  shape  of  the  under- 
lying soft  part  and  is  the  beginning  of  the  rattle,  as  it  appears 
in  young  rattlesnakes  before  they  have  shed  their  skin  for  the 
first  time.  When  the  period  of  a  renewal  of  the  skin  approaches 
a  new  covering  of  the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  form«i  below 
the  old  one,  but  the  latter,  instead  of  being  cast  off  with  the 
remainder  of  the  epidermis,  is  retained  by  the  posterior  swelling 
of  the  end  of  the  tail,  forming  now  the  first  loose  joint  of  the 
rattle.  This  process  is  repeated  on  succeeding  moultings— • 
the  new  joints  being  always  larger  than  the  old  ones  as  long  as 
the  snake  grows.  Perfect  rattles  therefore  taper  towards  the 
point,  but  generally  the  oldest  (terminal)  joints  wear  away  in 
time  and  are  lost.  As  rattlesnakes  shed  their  skins  more  than 
once  every  year,  the  number  of  joints  of  the  rattle  does  not 
indicate  the  age  of  the  animal  but  the  number  of  exuviations 
which  it  has  undergone.  The  largest  rattle  in  the  British 
Museum  has*  twenty-one  joints.  The  rattle  consists  thus  of 
a  variable  number  of  dry,  hard,  homy  cup-shaped  joints, 
each  of  which  loosely  grasps  a  portion  of  the  preceding,  and  all 
of  which  are  capable  of  being  shaken  against  each  other.  If  the 
interspaces  between  the  joints  are  filled  with  water,  as  often 
happens  in  wet  weather,  no  noise  can  be  produced.  The  motor 
power  lies  in  the  lateral  muscles  of  the  tail,  by  which  a  vibratory 
motion  is  communicated  to  the  rattle,  the  noise  produced  being 
similar  to  that  of  a  child's  rattle  and  perceptible  at  a  distance 
of  from  10  to  20  yds. 

The  habit  of  agiuting  the  tail  is  not  peculiar  to  the  rattlesnake, 
but  has  been  observed  in  other  venomous  and  innocuous  snakes 
with  the  ordinary  tail,  under  the  influence  of  fear  or  anger.  It 
is  significant  that  the  tip  of  such  snakes  is  sometimes  rather 
conspicuously  coloured  and  covered  with  peculiarly  modified 
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scales,  notably  in  AcarUhdphh.  The  use  of  such  a  tail  probably 
consists  in  attracting  or  fixing  the  attention  of  small  animals, 
by  slightly  raising  and  vibrating  the  tip.  The  rattle  no  doubt 
acts  as  a  warning,  every  teake  preferring  being  left  alone  to 
being  forced  to  bite.  M^ny  a  man  has  bten  warned  in  time  by 
the  shrill  sound,  and  this  principle  applies  undoubtedly  to  other 


Fio.  3. — Rattlesnake  {CroUdus  adamanteus  t.  dvrissus). 

mammalsv  Moreover,  rattlesnakes  are  rather  sluggish,  and 
comparatively  not  vicious.  First  they  try  to  sUok  away; 
when  overtaken  or  cornered  they  use  every  means  of  frightening 
the  foe  by  swelling  up,  pufiBng,  rattling  and  threatening  atti- 
tudes; it  is  as  a  rule  not  until  they  are  touched,  or  provoked 
by  a  rapid  movement,  that  they  retaliate,  but  then  they  strike 
with  fury.  They  are  viviparous,  and  as  destroyers  of  rats,  mice 
and  other  small  rodents  they  are  \isefuL  The  surest  way  of 
clearing  a  ground  of  them  and  any  other  snakes  is  to  drive  in 
pigs,  which  are  sure  to  find  and  to  eat  them,  without  harm  to 
themselves.  They  inhabit  localities  to  which  the  sun  has  free 
access,  prairies,  rough  stony  ground,  &c.  Specimens  of  s  ft. 
in  length  are  not  rare.  Formerly  common  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  still  so  in  thinly  inhabited  districts, 
rattlesnakes,  like  the  vipers  of  Europe,  have  gradually  succumbed 
to  the  persecution  of  man. 

Rattlesnakes  are  confined  to  the  Nem  World.  North-American 
authors  distinguish  a  great  number  of  different  kinds.  S.  W.  Carman 
C'  Reptiles  and  Batrachians  of  North  America,"  Harvard  Mus. 
Zocl.  Mem.,  i88^.  4to^  enumerating  twelve  species  and  thirteen 
additional  varieties.  E..  D.  Cope  has  split  them  into  twenty;  but 
all  these  species  or  varieties  fall  into  two  croups.  One,  Sislrurus, 
has  the  upper  side  of  the  head  covered  with  the  ordinaiy  nine  shields; 
only  three  species,  of  comparatively  small  size,  in  North  America 


iSistmna  mUiarius  from  Florida  to  Sonoca;  5.  cttemeha  fai  may 
of  the  middle  states  of  the  Union,  and  dsewbere,  as  far  north  as 
Mkhigan;  S.  ravus  in  Mexico). 

The  second  group  forms  the  ^ntis  Cr^olm.  in  whkh  the  rfkiekk 
between  and  behind  the  eyes  ar«  brol^  tij>  and  rcplAi;  -sd  by  sauB 
scales.  This  genus  ranges  throuEhoui:  tht  Unit^f  States  thro^ 
Central  and  South  America  iri\<i  PaLLeoijla^  but  h  noi  repnsented 
on  any  of  the  West  Indian  ial.^ij'i.  C  ix^rridtti.  mith  ilie  tail  oai- 
formly  black,  from  Maine  t«  \<  *■>>■-«  -^'>.i  f,,,,,:  .  -  .  to  Florida. 
C  adamanteus,  tail  light,  with  ith  a  haood- 

some  pattern  of  rhombs  with  arish  edges: 

chiefly  south-eastern  states,  to  Aui.:.a  aiA  j j.  the  Urfnt 

of  rattlers,  giants  of  8  ft.  in  length  having  been  recorded.  C  ctm- 
fluentus,  tau  with  brown  or  indistinct  bands;  with  a  cootinaoos 
series  of  large  brown,  or  reddish  rhomboidal  spots  oo  the  hack: 
Texas  to  California.  C  cerastes,  with  a  pair  of  boms  above  the 
eyes;  the  "  sidewinder "  of  Arizona  and  California  to  Nevada. 
C.  terrifieus,  eaaly  distinguished  bv  the  possession  of  three  pairs 
of  symmetrical  shields  on  the  top  of  the  muzzle,  ranging  from  Arizoca 
into  Argentina.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  rattlesnake  m  C^itial  aod 
South  America.  C  triteriatus,  a  small  species,  with  a  feebly 
developed  rattle,  on  Mexican  mountains,  on  the  pic  of  Orizaba 
up  to  12,500  ft  (St  G.  M. ;  H.  F.  G.) 

RAU,  KARL  HEINRICH  (X793-X870),  Oerman  poiilical 
economist,  was  bom  at  Erlangen  on  the  39th  of  November  1792. 
He  studied  from  z8o8  to  181 2  at  the  university  there,  where  be 
afterwards  remained  as  a  Privaldotenl.  In  1814  he  obtained 
the  prize  offered  by  the  academy  of  GSttingen  for  the  best 
treatment  of  the  question  how  the  disadvantages  arising  fnoiB 
the  abolition  of  trade  gilds  might  be  removed.  His  mcisoir, 
greatly  enlarged,  was  published  in  1816  under  the  title  Cter  iis 
Zunftwesen  und  die  Folgen  seiner  Aufhebung.  In  the  saaie 
year  appeared  his  Primae  lincae  kistoriae  politices.  In  181S  he 
became  professor  at  Erlangen.  In  1823  he  wats  called  to  the 
chair  of  political  economy  at  Heidelberg  where  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  spent,  in  the  main,  in  teaching  and  researdi.  He  took 
some  part,  however,  in  public  affairs:  in  1837  he  was  nominated 
a  member  of  the  first  chamber  of  the  duchy  of  Baden,  and  ia 
1851  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  England  on  the 
part  of  the  Zollverein  to  study  the  Industrial  Exhibition.  A 
result  of  this  mission  was  his  account  of  the  agrictiltural  in^ple- 
ments  exhibited  at  London  (Die  landwirtksckafUichem  Cailkt 
der  Londoner  AussteUungy  1853).  He  was  elected  a  coifespoed- 
ing  member  of  the  -French  Institute  in  1856.  He  (tied  st 
Heidelberg  on  the  i8th  of  March  1870. 

His  principal  work  is  the  Lekrbuch  der  pditisduu  Ckaiumk 
(i826-'37),  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  economic  knowiedse  of  bi 
time,  written  with  a  special  view  to  the  guidance  of  joac- 
tical  men.  The  three  volumes  are  respectively  occopsed  vitib 
(z)  political  economy,  properly  so  called,  or  the  theory  ef 
wealth,  (2)  administrative  science  {Voikswirthsckaftspdiiik)  and 
(3)  finance.  The  two  last  he  recognizes  as  admitting  of  vara- 
tions  in  accordance  with  the  special  drcumstanoes  of  da&atas. 
countries,  whilst  the  first  is  more  akin  to  the  exact  sdeoces,  sad 
is  in  many  respects  capable  of  being  treated,  or  at  least  ilhistrated, 
mathematically.  This  threefold  division  marks  his  dose 
relation  to  the  older  German  cameralistic  writezs,  with  whose 
works  he  was^  familiarly  acquainted.  It  is  a  consefjoence  ia 
part  of  his  conformity  to  their  method  and  his  attenticai  to 
administrative  applications  that  his  treatise  was  foand  pccufioriy 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  official  cUss,  and  long  maintained  its 
position  as  their  special  text-book.  He  was  the  eoooomic 
teacher,  says  Roscher,  of  the  well-governed  middle  states  of 
Germany  from  18 15  to  1848.  The  book  has  passed  throogh 
many  editions;  in  that  of  1870  by  Adolf  Wagner  it  was  tzansr 
formed  into  a  new  book. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  scientific  life  Rau  tended  mtfo^ 
towards  the  relative  point  of  view  and  an  historical  method  is 
economics,  but  he  never  actually  joined  the  historical  schod. 
To  the  end  he  occupied  a  somewhat  indeterminate  position  viih 
respect  to  that  school;  on  the  whole,  however,  he  more  and  more 
subordinated  historical  investigation  to  immediate  pnctkal 
interests,  and  in  his  economic  politics  moved  in  the  directioo  oi 
limiting  rather  than  extending  the  sphere  of  state  acticm.  Ri^ 
general  merits  are  thoroughness  of  treatment,  accuracy  of  sute- 
ment,  and  balance  of  judgment;  he  shows  much  industry  in  the 
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coITection  and  skill  in  the  utilization  of  statistical  facts;  and  his 
exposition  is  orderly  and  dear. 

Besides  the  publications  already  mentioned,  he  was  author  of 
the  following: — Anskhien  der  Volkswirthschaft,  18^1;  Malthus 
und  Say  uber  die  Ursachen  der  ietzigen  Handdsstockung,  182 1; 
Grundriss  der  Kameraiwissenschajl  oder  Wir4hschaflsUhre,  1823; 
Ober  die  Kameralunssetiichaft,  Entwickelung  thres  Wesens  und  ihrer 
Theile,  1825;  Ober  die  Landwirtkschaft  der  Rheinpfalz,  1830;  and 
Ceschichte  des  Pfluges,  184^.   ' 

Rau  founded  in  1834  the  Archiv  der  'politischtn  Okonomie  und 
Polizeivnssenschaft,  in  which  he  wrote  a  numl>er  of  articles,  after- 
wards issued  in  separate  form:  amongst  them  may  be  named  those 
on  the  debt  of  Ba-icn,  on  the  accession  of  Baden  to  thd  Zollverein, 
on  the  crisis  of  the  Zollverein  in  the  summer  of  i8s2,  on  the  American 
banks,  on  the  English  |x>or  law,  on  List's  national  system  of  political 
economy  and  on  the  minimum  size  of  a'  peasant  property. 

RAUCH,  CHRISTIAN  DANIEL  (1777 -1857),  German 
sculptor,  was  bom  at  Arolsen  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck  on 
the  and  of  January  1777.  His  parents  were  poor  and  unable  to 
place  him  under  efficient  masters.  His  first  instructor  taught 
him  little  else  than  the  art  of  sculpturing  gravestones,  and 
Professor  Ruhl  of  Cassel  could  not  give  him  much  more.  A 
wider  field  of  improvement  opened  up  before  him  when  he 
removed  to  Berlin  in  1797;  but  he  was  obliged  to  earn  a 
livelihood  by  becoming  a  royal  lackey,  and  to  practise  his  art  in 
spare  hours.  Queen  Louisa,  surprising  him  one  day  in  the  act  of 
modelling  her  features  in  wax,  sent  him  to  study  at  the  Academy 
of  Art.  Not  long  afterwards,  in  1804,  Count  Sandrecky  gave 
him  the  means  to  complete  his  education  at  Rome,  where 
William  von  Humboldt,  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen  befriended 
him.  Among  other  works,  he  executed  bas-reliefs  of  "  Hippo- 
lytus  and  Phaedra,"  "  Mars  and  Venus  wounded  by  Diomede," 
and  a  "  Child  praying.'*  In  181  z  Ranch  was  commissioned 
to  execute  a  monument  for  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia.  The 
statue,  representing  the  queen  in  a  sleeping  posture,  was 
placed  in  a  mausoleum  in  the  grounds  of  Chariottenburg,  and 
procured  great  fame  for  the  artist.  The  erection  of  neariy  all 
public  statues  came  to  be  entrusted  to  him.  There  were,  among 
others,  Biilow  and  Schamhorst  at  Berlin,  Bltichcr  at  Breslau, 
Maximilian  at  Munich,  Francke  at  Halle,  Diirer  at  Nuremberg, 
Luther  at  Wittenberg,  and  the  grand-duke  Paul  Frederick  at 
Schwerin.  At  length,  in  1830,  he  began,  along  with  Schinkel 
the  architect,  the  models  for  a  colossal  equestrian  monument  at 
Berlin  to  Frederick  the  Great.  This  work  was  inaugurated  with 
great  pomp  in  May  1851,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  modem  sculpture.  Princes  decorated  Ranch  with 
honours  and  the  academies  of  Europe  enrolled  him  among  their 
members.  A  statue  of  Kant  for  Konigsberg  and  a  statue  of 
Thaer  for  Berlin  occupied  his  attention  during  some  of  his  last 
years;  and  he  had  just  finished  a  model  of  *'  Moses  praying 
between  Aaron  and  Hur  "  when  he  was  attacked  by  his  last 
illness.    He  died  on  the  3rd  of  December  1857. 

RAUCOURT,  MLLE  (1756-1815),  French  actress,  whose 
real  name  was  Fran^oise  Marie  Antoinette  Saucerotte,  was 
bora  in  Nancy  on  the  3rd  of  March  1756,  the  daughter  of  an 
actor,  who  took  her  to  Spain,  where  she  played  in  tragedy  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  By  1770  she  was  back  in  France  at  Rouen,  and 
her  success  as  Euph6mie  in  Belloy's  Gaston  et  Bayard  caused 
her  to  be  called  to  the  Com6die  Frangaise,  where  in  1773  she 
made  her  dihui  as  Dido.  She  played  all  the  classical  tragedy 
parts  to  crowded  houses,  tmtil  the  scandals  of  her  private  life 
and  her  extravagance  ended  her  popularity.  In  1776  she 
suddenly  disappeared.  Part  of  the  ensuing  three  years  she  was 
in  prison  for  debt,  but  some  of  the  time  she  spent  in  the  capitals 
of  northern  £urope,  followed  everywhere  by  scandaL  Under 
protection  of  the  queen  she  reappeared  at  the  Th£&tre  Frangais 
in  1779,  and  renewed  her  success  in  Phhdre,  as  Cleopatra,  and 
all  her  former  r6les.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  she 
was  imprisoned  for  six  months  with  other  royalist  members  of 
the  Com6die  Frangjiise,  and  she  did  not  reappear  upon  that 
stage  until  the  close  of  1793,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time. 
She  deserted,  with  a  dozen  of  the  best  actors  in  the  company, 
to  found  a  rival  colony,  but  a  summons  from  the  Directory 
brought  her  back  in  1797.    Napoleon  gave  her  a  pension,  and 


in  1806  she  was  commissioned  to  organize  and  direct  a  company 
that  was  to  tour  Italy,  where,  especially  in  Mikn,  she  was 
enthusiastically  received.  She  retumed  to  Paris  a  few  months 
before  her  death  on  the  i5tli  of  January  1815.  Her  funeral 
was  the  occasion  of  a  riot.  The  clergy  of  her  parish  having 
refused  to  receive  the  body,  the  crowd  broke  in  the  church 
doors,  and  were  only  restrained  from  further  violence  by  the 
arrival  of  an  almoner  sent  post-haste  by  Louis  XVIII.  She  is 
buried  at  Pdfe  Lachaise. 

RAUDNITZ  (Czech  Roudnice  nad  Labem),  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
Austria,  44  m.  N.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  7986,  mostly 
Czech.  It  is  situated  on  the  Elbe,  and  its  chief  attraction 
lies  in  the  interesting  and  valuable  collections  in  its  ch&teau, 
which  has  belonged  to  the  princely  family  of  Lobkowitz  since 
the  beginning  of  the  X7th  century.  These  include  a  library 
with  a  large  number  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  printing  and 
valuable  MSS.,  together  with  a  series  of  pictures  from  the 
time  of  Charies  V.  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1350  Cola  di 
Rienzi,  "  the  last  of  the  tribunes,"  was  confined  by  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  in  the  castle,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
ch&teau,  previous  to  his  despatch  under  arrest  to  the  pope  at 
Avignon.  In  1x84  Raudnitz  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the 
see  of  Prague.  The  title  of  didce  of  Raudnitz  was  conferred  on 
the  head  of  the  family  of  Lobkowitz  by  the  emperor  Joseph  II. 
in  17S6. 

RAUMER,  FRIEDRICH  LUDWIQ  GEORO  VON  (1781-1873), 
German  historian,  was  bom  at  Worlitz  in  Anhalt  on  the  14th  of 
May  1781.  His  father  (d.  1822),  as  Kammerdirektor  in  Anhalt, 
did  excellent  service  to  agrictilture.  After  studying  at  the 
Joachimsthal  Gymnasium,  Berlin,  and  at  the  tmiversities  of 
Halle  and  GOttingen,  Raumer  began  to  practise  law,  and  rose 
in  the  civil  service  under  Hardenberg,  the  chanceUor.  He  was 
made  a  professor  at  the  imiversity  of  Breslau  in  x8ix,  and 
in  1 81 9  he  became  professor  of  political  science  and  history 
at  Berlin,  holding  the  chair  imtil  1847,  and  giving  occasional 
lectures  imtil  1853.  In  181 5  he  had  carried  on  historical  investi- 
gations in  Venice,  and  in  the  two  following  years  he  had 
travelled  in  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  German  parliament  at  Frankfort, 
where  he  associated  himself- with  the  right  centre,  supporting 
the  proposal  for  a  German  empire  under  the  supremacy  of 
Prussia;  and  he  was  one  of  the  deputation  which  offered  the 
imperial  crown  to  Frederick  William  IV.  After  the  break- 
down of  the  German  parliament,  Raumer  retumed  to  Berlin, 
whcire  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  first  chamber  of  the  Prussian 
parliament.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  X4th  of  June  1873. 
Raumer's  style  is  direct,  lucid  and  vigorous,  and  in  his  day 
he  was  a  popular  historian,  but  judged  by  strictly  scientific 
standards  he  does  hot  rank  among  the  first  men  of  his  time. 
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RAUPACH,  ERNST  BENJAMIN  8AL0HO  (X784-1853), 
German  dramatist,  was  bom  on  the  31st  of  May  1784  at 
Straupitz,  near  Liegnitz  in  Silesia,  a  son  of  the  village  pastor. 
He  attended  the  gymncskum  at  Liegnitz,  and  studied  theology 
at  the  univereity  of  Halle.  -  In  1804  he  obtained  a  {litor^ig 
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in  St  Petersburg.  He  preached  at  times  in  the  German 
Lutheran  church,  wrote  his  first  tragedies,  and  in  1817  was 
appointed  professor  of  German  literature  and  history  at  a 
training  coUege  in  connexion  with  the  university.  Owing  to 
an  outburst  of  jealousy  against  Germans  in  Russia,  culminating 
in  police  supervision,  Raupach  left  St  Petersburg  in  1822  and 
undertook  a  journey  to  Italy.  The  literary  fruits  of  his  travels 
were  Hirsementds  Briefe  aus  und  Hber  IkUien  (1823).  He 
next  visited  Weimar,  but,  being  coldly  received  by  Goethe, 
abandoned  his  idea  of  living  there  and  settled  in  1824  in  Berlin. 
Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  writing  for  the  stage, 
which  for  twenty  years  he  greatly  influenced,  if  not  wholly 
controlled,  in  the  Prussian  capital.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the 
x8th  of  March  1852. 

Raupach  was  a  prolific  writer  of  both  tragedies  and  comedies; 
of  the  former,  Die  FUrsUn  Chawansky  (i8i8),  Der  Liebe  Zau- 
herkreis  (1824),  Die  Leibeigenen,  oder  Isidor  und  Olga  (1826), 
Rafaele  (1828),  Der  Nibelungenkori  (1834)  and  Die  SchttU  des 
Lebens  (1841),  and  of  the  latter  Die  Scfdeichkdndler  (1828)  and 
Der  Zeitgeist  (1830)  are  pieces  which  have  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity owing  to  their  skilful  dramatic  handling.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  historical  dramas  with  which  his  nam^  is  chiefly 
associated.  Die  Hohensiaufen  (1837-38),  a  cydusof  15  dramatic 
pieces  founded  on  Friedrich  von  Raumer's  Ceschichte  der  Hohen- 
staufen,  as  also  the  trilogy  Cromwell  (1841-44),  are  superficial 
in  treatment.  Raupach  had  a  great  knowledge  of  theatrical 
effect  and  situations,  but  he^  contorts  historical  facts  in  order 
to  suit  his  political  hobby,  which  was  the  separation  of  church 
and  state. 

Raupach's  collected  dramas  appeared  nnder  th6  title  Dramatiscke 
Werke  emster  Gatlung  (16  vols.,  1830-43)  and  Dramatiscke  Werke 
komischer  GaUung  (4  vols.,  1829-35).  For  his  life  see  Pauline 
Raupach.  Raupach,  eine  bio^rapkische  Skisxe  (1853):  also  K. 
Goedckc,  Grundriss  zur  Geschtchte  der  deutschen  Dicktung,  and  cd. 
(1905).  vol.  vtii.,  pp.  646-668. 

RAVAILLAC.  FRANgOIS  (1578-1610),  the  assassin  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  bom  near  .Angoul£me.  He  was  of 
humble  origin  and  began  life  as  a  valet  de  chambre,  but  after- 
wards became  a  lawyer  and  also  teacher  of  a  school.  After 
having  been  imprisoned  by  his  creditors,  he  sought  admission 
to  the  recently  founded  order  of  Feuillants,  but  after  a  short 
probation  was  dismissed  as  a  visionary.  An  application  for 
admission  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  equally  unsuccessful  in 
1606.  His  disappointments  fostered  a  fanatical  temperament, 
and  rumours  that  the  king  was  intending  to  make  war  upon 
the  pope  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  assassination,  Vr-hich  he 
carried  out  on  the  X4th  of  May  16 10.  In  the  course  of  his  trial 
he  was  frequently  put  to  the  torture,  but  persistently  (and  it  is 
now  believed  truly)  denied  that  he  had  been  prompted  by  any 
one  or  had  any  accomplices.  Sentence  of  death  was  carried  out 
on  the  27th  of  May  following. 

See  Jute^  Lolseleur,  RavaiUac  et  ses  compliees  (1873),  and  E. 
Lavisse,  Htstoire  de  France,  tome  vi.  (Paris,  1905). 

RAVAISSON-MOLLIEN,  JEAN  GASPARD  FfiUZ  (1813- 
1900),  French  philosopher  and  archaeologist,  was  bom  at  Namur 
on  the  23rd  of  October  18x3.  After  a  successful  course  of  study 
at  the  College  Rollin,  he  proceeded  to  Munich,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Schelling,  and  took  his  degree  in  philosophy 
in  X836.  In  the  following  year  he  published  the  first  volume  of 
bis  famous  work  Essai  sur  la  mitaphysique  d*Aristote,  to  which 
in  1846  he  added  a  supplementary  volume.  This  work  not 
only  criticizes  and  comments  on  the  theories  of  Aristotle  and 
the  Peripatetics,  but  also  deduces  from  them  a  modem  philo- 
sophical system.  In  1838  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor, 
and  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Rennes.  From  X840 
he  was  inspector-general  of  public  libraries,  and  in  x86o  became 
inspector-general  in  the  department  of  higher  education.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Science,  and  curator  of  the  Department  of  Anti- 
quities at  the  Louvre  (from  1870).  He  died  in  Paris  on  the 
x8th  of  May  1900.  In  philosophy,  he  was  one  of  the  school  of 
Cousin,  with  whom,  however,  he  was  at  issue  in  many  important 


points.  The  act  of  consciousness,  according  to  him,  is  the  basis 
of  all  knowledge.  These  acts  of  consciousness  are  manifesta- 
tions of  will,  which  is  the  motive  and  creative  power  of  the 
intellectual  life.  The  idea  of  God  is  a  cumulative  intuitioo 
given  by  all  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind,  in  its  observatioa 
of  harmony  in  nature  and  in  man.  This  theory  had  conaidenble 
influence  on  speculative  philosophy  in  France  during  the  later 
years  of  the  19th  century. 

Ravais9on*s  chief   philosophical  works  are:   "Les   Fragments 
the  Rtuue  des  Deux  M«n4rs, 


(in 


philosophiques  de  Hamilton  " 

November,  1840);  Rapport  sur  le  sleicisme  (18S1;. . 

en  France  au  dix-neumime  sOcle  (1868:  3rd  ta.,  1889):  Mcrele  el 


>ort  sur  le  sloicisme  (i8si);  La  PhiUatkie 


vtitapkysique  (1893).  Eminent  as  a  philosopher,  Ravatsaoo 
also  an  archaeologist,  and  contributed  articles  on  ancient  sculpture 
to  the  Retnte  ArckMogique  and  the  Memoires  de  VAcademve  des 
Inscriptions,  In  187 1  he  published  a  monogiaph  on  the  Veniis  of 
Milo. 

See  Renouvicr,  in  V Annie  pkilosopkigue  (Raris^  1868):  Dawriac. 
"  Ravaisson  philosophe  et  critique  "  (La  Critique  pkUcsopkisme^  1S85. 
vol.  ii.). 

RAVANASTRON,  an  Indian  stringed  bstrument  played  with 
a  bow,  used  by  wandering  pilgrims.  A  Hindu  tradition  affiims 
that  the  musical  bow  was  invented  before  3000  B.C.  by  Ra\'anaiL, 
king  of  Ceylon,  and  that  the  instrument  for  which  he  invented 
it  was  named  after  him  Ravanastron.^  Judging  from  precedent, 
it  is  probable  that  the  ravanastron  of  the  present  day  has 
changed  little,  if  at  all,  for  many  centuries.  It  consists  of 
half  a  round  gourd,  over  which  is  fixed  a  sound-board  of  skia 
or  parchment;  to  this  primitive  body  without  incurvation  is 
attached  a  neck  about  twice  the  length  of  the  body.  Tbe  strings 
are  either  one  or  four  in  number,  the  pegs  being  set  in  tbe  sides 
of  the  neck.  The  bridge  is  primitive  and  either  straight  or 
slightly  arched,  so  that  in  bowing  more  than  one  string  soonds 
at  once. 

The  ravanastron  is  regarded  by  some  writers  as  die  first  ancestor 
of  the  violin,  on  account  of  the  alleged  invention  of  the  bow  for  use 
with  it.  This  theory  can  only  be  accepted  by  those  who  coasider 
the  bow,  which  after  all  was  common  to  such  inferior  instrunests 
as  the  rebec,  as  of  paramount  importance,  and  the  stnictnral  fcatuns 
of  the  instrument  itself,  the  box  80und<hest  with  ribs,  which  haxt 
always,  belonged  to  the  most  artistic  types  <^  instruments,  such  as 
the  athara  and  the  guitar-fiddle,  as  of  secondary  unportaaoe. 

(K.S) 

RAVELLO,  a  village  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the  province  d 
Salemo,  about  3  m.  N.N.E.  of  Amalfi  by  road,  1227  ft.  above 
sea-level.  It  commands  a  magnificent  view.  Pop.  (1901) 
1851.  The  history  of  RaveUo  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the 
9th  century.  In  the  ixth  it  was  called  Rebelluxn,  bccaae 
it  refused  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Axnalfi,  and  in 
the  X3th,  when  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  it  had  36/100 
inhabitants.  The  Palazzo  Rufolo,  begun  in  the  ixtb  otBtuxy. 
has  two  lofty  towers  and  beauriful  Saracenic  decoratioo  ia 
the  courtyard.  The  ex-cathedral  of  S.  PantaJeo,  ahaoft 
entirely  modernized,  has  fine  bronze  doors  by  Wsrhania  of 
Trani  (XX79),  and  two  pulpits  in  Cosnutesque  work.  Tbe 
larger,  supported  by  six  columns  resting  on  tbe  backs  of  fioci, 
was  made  in  1272  by  Kicolaus  of  Foggia;  the  bust  over  the 
entrance  to  it  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Sigilgaita  Rufolo.  Tbe 
smaller,  of  the  same  date,  is-  simpler,  and  baa  cuxioas  itpre- 
sentations  of  Jonah  and  the  whale.  The  parish  cfauzdi  cf 
S.  Giovaimi  in  Toro,  spoilt  by  restorations  in  tbe  x8th  ccntuiy, 
contains  a  splendid  pulpit  in  Cosmatesque  work,  supported  on 
four  pillars,  and  the  crypt  some  X4th-century  freMoes.  Ia 
front  of  it  is  the  porch  of  the  PaUzzo  dell'  Afflitto,  composed 
of  ancient  fragments.  S.  Maxia  ImmacoIaU  is  anotber  Romaz- 
esque  church. 

See  A.  Avena,  Monumenti  delT  Arte  IferidionaU  (Naples,  i9oa>,  L 
349  sqq- 

RAVEN  (O.E.  krafn,  led.  krafn,  Dan.  ram.  Da.  rssf, 
Ger.  Robe),  the  largest  of  the  birds  of  the  order  Pasaerea,  aad 
a  member  of  the  family  Conridae,  probably  tbe  most  highly 
developed  of  all  birds.  Quick-sighted,  sagacious  and  bold,  t^e 
raven  preys  on  the  spoils  of  fishers  and  hunters,  as  also  00  woUy 

I  An  illustration  appears  in  Sonncrat's  Voyages  awe  Iwiet  entM- 
tales  (Paris.  1806).  vol  i.  p.  182. 
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ftnimals  among  flocks  and  herds.  A  sentiment  of  veneration 
or  superstition  has  from  remote  ages  and  among  many  races 
attached  to  it.  The  raven  is  associated  with  various  characters 
of  history,  sacred  or  profane — Noah  and  Elijah,  Odin  and 
Flokki,  the  last  of  whom  by  its  means  discovered  Iceland. 
It  is  said  to  have  played  its  part  in  the  mjahology  of  the  Red 
Indian;  and  it  has  often  figured  in  prose  and  verse,  from  the 
time  of  Shakespeare  to  that  of  Poe  and  Dickens.  Superstition 
has  been  generally  succeeded  by  persecution,  which  in  many 
districts  has  produced  extirpation. 

The  raven  breeds  very  early  in  the  year,  m  England  resorting 
to  its  nest,  which  is  usually  an  ancient  if  not  an  ancestral 
structure,  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  January. 
Therein  are  laid  from  five  to  seven  eggs  of  the  common  Corvine 
coloration  (see  Ckow),  and  the  young  are  hatched  before  the 
end  of  February.  In  more  northern  countries  the  breeding 
season  is  naturally  delayed,  but  everywhere  this  species  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  the  earliest  breeder.  The  raven  measures 
about  a6  in.  in  length,  and  has  an  expanse  of  wing  consider- 
ably exceeding  a  yard.  Its  bill  and  feet  are  black,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  its  whole  plumage,  but  the  feathers  of  the  upper 
parts  as  well  as  of  the  breast  are  glossy,  reflecting  a  bright 
purple  or  steel-blue.  The  species  (Corvus  corax)  inhabits  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  the  northern  if  not  the  central  parts 
of  Asia;  but  in  the  latter  continent  its  southern  range  is  not 
well  determined.  In  America  it  is,  or  used  to  be,  found  from 
the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  to  Guatemala  if  not  to  Honduras, 
but  is  said  hardly  to  be  found  of  late  years  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States.  In  Africa  its  place  is  taken  by  three  allied 
but  well-differentiated- species,  two  of  which  {Corvus  umbrinus, 
readily  distin^ishcd  by  its  brown  neck,  and  C.  qffinist  having 
its  superior  nasal  bristles  upturned  vertically)  also  occur  in 
south-western  Asia,  while  the  third  (C.  Uptonyx  or  C.  tingitanus, 
a  smaller  species  characterized  by  several  slight  differences) 
inhabits  Barbary  and  the  Atlantic  Islands.  Farther  to  the 
southward  in  the  Ethiopian  region  three  more  species  appear 
whose  plumage  is  varied  with  white— C.  scapulaius,  C.  albicollis, 
and  C.  crassirostris — the  first  two  of  small  size,  but  the  last 
rivalling  the  real  raven  in  that  respecf.  (A.  N.) 

RAVEN-HILL,  LEONARD  (1867-  )»  English  artist  and 
illustrator,  was  bom  on  the  loth  of  March  1867.  He  was 
educated  at  Bristol  grammar  school  and  the  Devon  county 
school,  and  studied  art  at  Lambeth  and  then  in  Paris  under 
MM.  Bougereau  and  Aim6  Morot.  He  began  to  exhibit  at  the 
Salon  in  1887,  and  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1889.  In  1893  he 
founded,  with  Arnold  Golsworthy,  the  humorous  and  artistic 
monthly  The  Butterfly  (1893-94,  revived  in  1899-1900).  He 
contributed  to  many  illustrated  magazines,  and  began  to  work 
for  Puncht  with  which  he  was  afterwards  prominently  associ- 
ated, in  1896.  He  illustrated  Sir  Walter  Besant's  East  London 
(1901)  and  J.  H.  Harris's  Cornish  Saints  and  Sinners;  he 
published  the  impressions  of  his  visit  to  India  on  the  occasion 
of  the  tour  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales  as  An  Indian 
Sketeh-Book  (1903);  and  his  other  published  sketch-books 
include  Our  Battalion  (1903)  and  The  Promenaders  (1S94). 

RAVENNA,  a  city  and  archiepiscopal  see  of  Emilia,  Italy, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Ravenna,  standing  in  a  marshy  plain 
13  ft.  above  sea-level,  6  m.  from  the  sea  and  45  m.  by  rail  east 
of  Bologna.  Pop.  (1906)  35,543  (town),  67,379  (commune)~a 
considerable  increase,  as  the  popuhitidn  of  i88x  was  only  34,270 
(commune).  The  industries  are  few,  the  growing  of  wine, 
breeding  of  silkworms,  making  of  agricultural  instruments, 
printing  and  the  manufacture  of  laces  being  the  chief.  The 
town  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Corsini  Canal,  the  two 
small  rivers  Ronco  and  Montone  no  longer  serving  as  means 
of  communication.  Ravenna  has  railway  communication  with 
Bologna  (via  Cast  el  Bolognese),  Ferrara  and  Rimini,  and  by 
steam  tram  with  Forli.  At  the  mouth  of  the  canal  is  a  small 
harbour. 

No  other  city  in  the  world  offers  so  many  and  such  striking 
examples  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  centOries  from 
the  5th  to  the  8th.    The  style  is  commonly  called  Byzantine; 


but  some  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  churches  of 
Ravenna — the  colonnades,  the  mosaics,  perhaps  the  cupolas- 
are  not  so  much  Byzantine  as  representative  of  early  Christian 
art  generally.  The  foUowing  are  the  most  important  churches 
of  Ravenna,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  dates  generally  attri- 
buted to  them: — 


Church. 


I.  Metropolitan  Church,  or 
Ecclesia  Ursiana,  and 
ba^ister^  adjoinin|^ 

3.  S.  Giovanni  Evangehsta   . 

3.  S.  Agata  •  . 

4.  S.  Pier  Crysologo  (chapel) 

5.  S.  Giovanni  Batttsta  . 

6.  SS.  Nazario  e  Celao  . 

7.  S.  Pier  Maffgiore  (now  S. 

Francesco) 

8.  S.   Teodoro   (now    Santo 

Spirito)— A-     . 

9.  S.MariainCo8modin(Arian 

baptistery) — A. 
0.  S.  Martino  in  Coelo  Aureo 
(now  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo) 
— ^A.  .... 

11.  S.  Vitale 

12.  S.  Maria  Ma^iore    . 

13.  S.  Apollinare  in  Clasae 
(The  churches  marked  A. 

Arian 


Bulkier. 


S.  Ursus    . 

GalU  Placidia  .       . 

Gemellus  . 

S.  Peter  Quysologus 

Baduarius         . 

Galla  Placidia  . 

Bishop  Neon  (?) 

Theodoric  (?)  . 


Julianus  Araentarius    about  530 
Bishop  Ecclesiua  „ 

Julianus  Argentarius    about  535 

were  origin;  My  erected  for  the 

worship.) 


Date. 


37O-390(?) 
425 

about  430 
about  450 


about  458 
493-536 


Almost  the  only  sacred  building  previous  to  the  5th  century 
of  which  we  have  any  record  is  unfortunately  lost.  The 
cathedra]  of  Ravenna,  built  by  S.  Ursus  in  370-390,  which  had 
a  nave  and  four  aisles,  was  destroyed  in  1734-44)  only  the 
(inaccessible)  czypt  and  the  round  campam'le  remaining  from 
the  earlier  structure;  there  are  fragments  of  reliefs  from 
a  pulpit  erected  by  Archbishop  Agnellus  (556-569)  in  the 
interior.  A  rare  work  on  the  earlier  church  (Buonamici,  La 
Metropolitana  di  Ravenna)  gives  details  of  its  construction. 
The  present  cathedral  contains  several  early  Christian  marble 
sarcophagi,  a  silver  cross  of  the  6th  century  (that  of  Agnellus), 
and  the  so-called  throne  of  the  Archbishop  Maximian  (546- 
553),  adorned  with  reliefs  in  ivory,  which,  however,  was  really 
brought  to  Ravenna  in  looi  by  John  the  Deacon,  who  recorded 
the  fact  in  his  Venetian  chronicle,  as  a  present  from  the  Doge 
Pietro  Orseolo  to  the  Emperor  Otho  III. 

The  period  from  the  transference  of  the  imperial  residence 
to  Ravenna  to  the  death  of  Valentinian  III.  (404-455)  was 
the  first  period  of  great  building  activity  in  Ravenna,  when  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Ravenna  attained  great  importance.  It 
was  to  it  that  we  owe  the  erection  of  the  Basilica  Petriana 
at  Classe  (396-435),  which  has  entirely  disappeared,  of  the 
churches  of  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  (425),  of  S.  Agata  (425- 
432),  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Pier  Crisologo  (433-449)*  of  the  tomb 
of  CaM  Placidia  (440),  the  church  of  S.  Pier  Maggiore  (now 
S.  Francesco)  (433-458),  the  baptistery  of  Neon  (449-458), 
S.  Giovanni  Battista  and  S.  Croce. 

Rivoira,  in  the  book  cited  below,  shows  that  many  of  the 
characteristic  architectural  details  can  be  traced  back  to  a 
classical  and  in  particular  a  Roman  origin,  and  were  not  derived 
from  the  East,  e.g.  the  use  of  blind  arches  as  an  external 
decoration,  and  of  brick  cornices  with  the  points  of  the  bricks 
projecting  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  the  use  of  pulvini  (cushions) 
above  the  capitals  of  colunms  and  under  the  spring  of  an  arch, 
&c.  &c.,  the  use  of  round  arches  springing  direct  from  these 
cushions,  spherical  pendentives,  &c. 

Of  this  group  of  churches,  S.  Giovanni  Evangelists,  erected 
by  Galla  Placidia  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  on  her  voyage 
from  Constantinople,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt^  though  the 
columns  are  ancient  (the  Corinthian  capitals  are  probably 
from  a  classical  building),  and  the  crypt  may  be  original.  The 
Gothic  portal  is  fine,  and  the  church  contains  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment of  1313  with  curious  representations  and  some  frescoes 
by  Giotto,  painted  during  a  visit  to  Dante  between  13 17  and 
1320.    S.  Agata  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  X476-94*    The 
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chapd  of  S.  Pier  Crisologo  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace  pre- 
serves  its  original  mosaics,  and  so  also  does  the  tomb  of  Galla 
Placidia  (SS.  Nazario  e  Celso),  a  small  structure  in  the  form  of 
a  Latin  cross  with  a  dome  (in  which,  as  in  the  baptistery  of 
Neon,  the  old  cathedral,  &c.,  the  constructional  use  of  amphorae 
is  noteworthy),  with  a  plahi  brick  exterior,  and  rich  mosaics 
on  a  dark  blue  ground  within.  The  sarcophagus  of  Galla 
Placidia  has,  like  the  two  others  that  stand  here,  been  despoiled 
of  its  contents.  '  The  altar,  like  that  at  S.  Vitale,  is  made  of 
thin  slabs  of  alabaster,  behind  which  lamps  were  intended  to 
be  placed. 

S.  Francesco,  as  it  has  been  called  since  1261,  when  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Franciscans,  has  been  almost  entirely 
modernized,  except  for  the  crypt  and  campanile  (zxth  century). 
The  baptistery  adjacent  to  the  cathedral  was,  according  to 
Ricci,  originally  part  of  the  Roman  baths,  converted  to  a 
Christian  baptistery  by  the  Archbishop  Neon  (449-452),  though 
according  to  other  authorities  it  is  a  Christian  building  dating 
from  before  a.d.  396.  It  is  an  octagon,  with  a  dome;  in  the 
interior  are  two  arcades  one  above  the  other.  The  mosaics 
of  the  5th  century,  in  the  dome,  are  the  earliest  and  perhaps  the 
finest  at  Ravenna  for  their  splendid  decorative  efifect  and  rich 
colouring,  and  are  less  stiff  and  conventional  than  the  later 
mosaics. 

Of  S.  Giovanni  Battista,  also  erected  in  this  period,  hardly 
anything  remains  after  the  restoration  of  1683,  and  S.  Cioce 
has  been  overtaken  by  a  similar  fate. 

After  ahe  death  of  Valentinian  III.  the  activity  in  building 
for  which  Ravenna  had  been  so  remarkable  suffered  a  check; 
but  the  reign  of  Theodoric  (493-526)  marks  another  era  of 
magnificence.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  he  built  for  himself 
a  large  palace,  which  probably  occupied  about  a  sixth  of  the 
space  now  enclosed  within  the  city  walls,  or  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  rectangle  enclosed  by  Strada  di  Porta  Alberoni  on  the  south, 
Strada  Nuova  di  Porta  Serrata  on. the  west  and  the  line  of  the 
city  walls  on  the  north  and  cast.  There  still  remains  close  to  the 
first-named  street  and  fronting  the  Corso  Garibaldi  a  high  wall 
built  of  square  Roman  bricks,  with  pillars  and  arched  recesses 
in  the  upper  portion,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Palazzo  di 
Teodorico.  Freeman,  on  accotmt  of  the  Romanesque  character 
of  the  architecture,  thought  it  probable  that  it  really  belongs  to 
the  time  of  the  Lombard  kings,  and  his  opinion  is  shared  by 
Ricci  and  Rivoira,  who  consider  it  to  be  a  guardhouse  erected 
by  the  exarchs,  recent  explorations  having  made  it  clear  that 
it  was  an  addition  to  the  palace,  while  mosaic  pavements  and 
an  atrium  once  surrounded  by  arcades  really  belonging  to  the 
latter  were  found  in  i87oi)ehind  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo  and  in 
1908  behind  the  so-called  I^azzo  at  a  lower  level  and  a  different 
orientation.  A  mosaic  in  the  church  of  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo 
gives  some  faint  idea  of  the  palace.  A  more  memorable  and 
clearly  authentic  monument  of  Theodoric  is  furnished  by  his 
tomb,  a  massive  mausoleum  which  stands  still  perfect  outside 
the  walls  near  the  north-eiist  comer  of  the  city.  It  is  circular 
internally  and  decagonal  externally,  in  two  storeys,  built  of 
marble  blocks,  and  surmounted  by  an  enormous  monolith, 
brought  from  the  quarries  of.  Istria  and  weighing  more  than 
300  tons.  The  plan  is  no  doubt  derived  from  that  of  a  Roman 
tomb.  In  this  njausolcum  Theodoric  was  buried,  but  his  body 
was  cast  forth  from  it,  perhaps  during  the  troublous  times  of 
the  siege  of  Ravenna  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  the  Rotunda 
(as  it  is  now  generally  called)  was  converted  into  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 

S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  the  most  important  basilica  in  the 
town,  was  built  by  Theodoric  to  be  the  largest  of.Arian  churches, 
and  originally  called  S.  Martino  in  Coclo  Aurco  (a  name  which  it 
lost  in  the  9th  century).  The  exterior  is  uninteresting,  and  the 
church  lost  both  atrium  and  apse  in  the  i6th  century.  The 
interior  has  twenty-four  columns  of  marble  (from  Constantinople 
according  to  some,  from  Rome  according  to  others),  with  almost 
uniform  capitals.  The  walls  of  the  nave  are  adorned  with 
mosaics  of  the  6th  century;  the  scenes  from  the  New  Testament 
above  the  windows  date  from  the  time  of  Theodoric,  while  the 


somewhat  stiff  processions  below,  of  virgins  on  one  side  and  ol 
saints  on  the  other,  are  substitutions  of  the  latter  half  ol  the 
6th  century  for  representations  which  probably  contained  sozoe 
allusion  to  Arianism  or  episodes  in  the  life  of  Theodoric  (so  Rkd). 
The  mosaics  have  been  in  parts  much  restored;  but  the  carikr 
ones  stiU  show,  like  those  which  preceded  them  in  Ravouia^ 
classical  forms,  variety  of  treatment  and  freedom  of  colouring, 
white  the  processions  are  monotonous  and  inferior  in  ezecutkm, 
intended  rather  to  produce  a  decorative  effect  than  beauty  of 
form.  The  pulpit  appears  to  be  of  Byzantine  origin  (Rivoara). 
The  campanile  (850-878)  is  circular,  and  has  perhaps  the  eariiest 
example  of  the  use  of  disks  of  coloured  majolica  as  a  draoratxa. 
This,  like  the  other  campanili  of  Ravenna,  is  later  than  the 
church  to  which  it  belongs.  Those  of  the  cathedral  of  Sl 
Apollinare  in  Classe,  S.  Maria  Maggiore  and  S.  Agau,  also 
circular,  probably  belong  also  to  the  9th  century,  while  the  two 
square  campanili  of  S.  Giovanni  EvangelisU  and  S.  Francesco 
probably  belong  to  the  early  nth  century.  The  other  churches 
erected  by  Theodoric  are:  S.  Teodoro  (or  S.  Spirito),  eiecied 
by  Theodoric  for  the  Arian  bishop  but  entirely  modified:  the 
baptistery  of  this  church  (afterwards  the  oratory  of  S.  Maxia  ia 
Cosmedin)  formed  out  of  the  octagonal  hall  of  a  Roman  bath  (?) 
— ^unless  it  is  an  originally  Christian  building— with  mosaks  of 
the  6th  century  imitating  those  of  the  baptistery  of  Neon,  isd 
freely  restored;  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  founded  by  the  Archbishop 
Ecdesius  (521-534),  but  almost  entirely  rebuilt;  and  S.  Vittore, 
which  has  suffered  a  similar  fate.  To  the  same  period  probaUy 
belong  a  few  columns  of  the  so-called  Basilica  of  Heracles  in  the 
Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  with  capitals  like  those  o€  S.  Apoih- 
nare  in  Classe. 

The,  impulse  given  by  Theodoric  was  oontiniicd  bj  his 
successors,  and  during  the  regency  of  Amalasuntha  and  the 
reigns  of  Theodatua  and  Vitiges  (526-539),  S.  \ltale  and  S. 
Apollinare  in  Classe  were  constructed  by  Julius  Argentariia 
contemporaneously  with  S.  Lorenzo  in  Milan  and  the  cathedral 
of  Parenzo — also  S.  Michele  in  Afridsco,  nothing  of  the  OTiginal 
structure  of  which  now  exists.  The  former,  well  Ac&tuicd  by 
Ricci  in  1898-1900  (except  for  the  dome  with  its  baroque  frescoes 
which  has  not  been  altered),  is  a  regular  octagon,  with  a  vestibule, 
originally  flanked  by  two  towers  on  the  west,  a  choir  added  on  the 
east,  triangular  outside  and  circular  within;  it  is  surroimded 
within  by  two  galleries  interrupted  at  the  presbytery,  and 
supported  by  eight  large  pillars,  the  intervals  between  wHch  sxe 
occupied  by  open  exedb-ae.  The  mosaics  of  the  dioir  (547)  are 
due  to  Justinian,  and,  though  inferior  in  style,  are  remarkahk 
for  their  splendour  of  colouring  and  the  gorgeous  dresses  of  the 
persons  represented,  and  also  for  their  historical  interest,  especi- 
ally the  scenes  representing  the  emperor  and  the  em|»es 
Theodora  presenting  offerings.  The  marble  screens  of  the 
altar  are  wonderfully  finely  carved.  The  marble  mosaic  pa%e> 
mcnt  (nth  century)  is  very  effective.  Remains  of  the  oi%ic3] 
marble  wall  lining  and  stucco  decoration  also  exist.  The 
capitals  are,  in  the  lower  order,  the  characteristic  funnd-shapcd 
rectangular  Byzantine  capitals,  some  of  them  with  open  wgA, 
bearing  cushions;  this  is  a  type  probably  derived  from  the 
cushion  itself,  and  developed  in  the  East  about  the  second  hilf 
of  the  5th  century. 

The  architecture  of  S.  Vitale  (for  plan  see  Axchitbctukk,  sect 
Eariy  Christian),  according  to  Rivoira,  was  inspired  not  by 
Byzantium,  where  similar  churches — ^S.  Sofia  and  SS.  Sergio  and 
Bacco — are  slightly  later  in  date,  but  by  the  churches  cf 
Salonica  (a.d.  495),  while  the  plan  is  derived  from  a  Chrtstua 
baptistery,  or  from  such  a  builduag  as  the  so-called  tcmpk  of 
Minerva  Medica  at  Rome. 

S.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  erected  at  the  same  time  outside  the 
walls  of  Classis,  and  now  standing  by  itself  in  the  lonely  marsho. 
is  the  largest  basih'ca  existing  at  Ravenna.  It  has  a  nave  aed 
aisles  with  a  closed  vestibule  on  the  west,  and  a  fine  Tcvs:i 
campanile  of  the  9th  (?)  century.  The  exterior  brick  waBs  are 
divided  by  shallow  arches  and  pilasters,  as  in  other  churches  of 
Ravenna.'  It  has  twenty-four  columns  of  Carystian  (cipofi3£i>) 
marble,  with  capitals  probably  of  Byzantine  work  with  swcBis^ 
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acanthus  leaves;  but  the  rest  of  the  chuxch  is  due  to  native 
architects.  The  lofty  presbytery  and  the  crypt  under  it  belong 
to  the  xath  century.  The  walls  of  the  interior  were  stripped 
of  their  marble  panelling  by  Sigismondo  MalatesU  in  1449,  for 
the  adornment  of  his  church  at  RiminL  The  apae  has  1  mosaics 
of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries.  The  i8th<entury  series  of  por- 
traits of  the  archbishops  of  Ravenna  is  no  doubt  copied  from 
an  earlier  original.  There  are  a  number  of  fine  carved  sarcophagi 
in  the  church  (5th  to  8th  century).  The  building  activity  of 
the  Gothic  kings  was  continued  by  Justinian,  to  whose  time  we 
owe  the  completion  of  S.  Vitale  and  S.  ApoUinare  in  Clasae,  and 
some  oi  the  mosaics  in  S.  Appollinare  Nuovo. 

The  buildings  of  a  subsequent  period  are.  of  minor  im- 
porunce,  but  the  basilica  of  S.  Maria  in  Porto  near  the 
ancient  harbour  (1096  sqq.),  a  basilica  with  open  roof,  with 
frescoes  by  masters  of  the  Rimmi  school,  may  be  noticed.  The 
massive  concrete  substruaures  of  the  campanile  are  attributed 
to  an  old  lighthouse.  The  tomb  of  Dante,  who  died  at  Ravenna 
in  X32X,  is  close  to  S.  Francesco;  it  is  a  square^lomed  structure, 
with  a  relief  by  Pietro  Lombardo  (148a)  representing  the  poet, 
and  a  sarcophagus  below,  in  an  urn  within  which  h'e  the  poet's 
remains.  Close  by  is  a  small  court  with  early  Christian  sarco- 
phagi, containing  the  remains  of  the.  Bracdoforte  family.  The 
secularized  monastery  of  Classe,  in  the  town,  built  by  the  monks 
of  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  in  155  sqq.  as  a  refuge  from  the  malaria, 
which  prevailed  at  Classe  itself,  with  fine  Z7th-century  cloisters, 
contains  the  important  museum,  which  has  Roman  and  By- 
zantine antiquities,  inscriptions,  sctilptures,  jewelry,  &c. — 
including  the  possible  remains  of  a  suit  of  gold  armour  of 
Theodoric— and  a  collection  of  Italian  woodcuts;  also  the 
library  with  rare  MSS.  and  incunabula  (among  the  former  the 
best  extant  MS.  of  Aristophanes).  The  Accademia,  dose  by, 
has  a  few  pictures  by  local  masters,  e.g.  N.  Rondinelli  (end  of 
Z5th  century),  of  no  great  importance,  and  a  fine  recumbent 
sutue  of  Guidarello  Guidarelli,  a  condottiero  of  Ravenna,  and 
a  partisan  of  Caesar  Borgia  (d.  zsox),  by  TuUio  Lombardo  (?) 
or  Severo  da  Ravenna  (?). 

In  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  are  two  granite  columns 
erected  by  the  Venetians,  in  1483,  with  sUtues  of  SS.  Apollinaris 
and  Vitahs.  The  doisters  of  S.  Maria  di  Porto  erected  in  the 
town  in  the  x6th  century  (owing  to  malaria,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
of  Classe),  and  of  S.  Vitale,  are  pleasing  x6th-century  structures. 
The  x$th-century  castle  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  town 
erected  by  the  Venetians  is  a  picturesque  brick  building.  The 
famous  pineio  or  pinewood  of  Ravenna,  which  already  existed 
in  Odoacer's  time,  and  has  been  sung  by  poets  since  Dante,  lies 
some  5  m.  south  of  Ravenna. 

History. — ^Strabo  mentions  a  tradition  that  Ravexma  was 
founded  by  Thessalians,  who  afterwards,  finding  themsdvcs 
pressed  by  the  Etrurians,  called  in  their  Umbrian  neighbours 
and  eventually  departed,  leaving  the  city  to  their  allies.  Pliny, 
on  the  other  hand,  calls  it  Sabine.  Throughout  the  valley  of 
the  Po  the  Gauls  took  the  place  of  the  Etrurians  as  a  conquering 
power;  but  Ravexma  may  possibly  have  retained  its  Umbrian 
character  untO,  about  the  year  191  B.C.,  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Boii,  the  whole  of  this  region  passed  definitely  under  the  dominion 
of  Rome.  Either  as  a  colonia  or  a  munidpium,  Ravexma  re- 
mained for  more  than  two  centuries  an  inconsiderable  dty  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  chiefly  noticeable  as  the  place  in  which  Caesar 
during  his  ten  years'  command  in  Gaul  frequently  resorted  in 
order  to  confer  with  his  friends  from  Rome,  and  from  which 
he  started  for  his  advance  into  Italy.  At  length  under  Augustus 
it  suddenly  rose  into  importance,  when  that  emperor  sdected 
it  as  the  station  for  his  fleet  on  "  the  upper  sea."  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  ships,  said  Dion  (in  a  lost  passage  quoted  by  Jordanes), 
could  ride  at  anchor  in  its  harbour.  At  the  same  time  Augustus 
conducted  a  branch  of  the  Po  (the  fossa  Augusta)  through  the 
dty  into  the  sea.  It  also  became  important  for  the  .export 
of  timber  from  the  Alps.  Strabo,  writing  probal)^  a  few 
years  after  Raveima  had  been  thus  sdected  as  a  naval  arsenal, 
gives  us  a  description  of  its  appearance  which  certainly  corre- 
^>oiids  more  dosdy  with  modem  Venice  than  with  modem 


Ravenna.  "  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  dties  buOt  in  the  lagoons, 
but  entirdy  composed  of  wooden  houses,  penetrated  in  all 
directions  by  canals,  wherefore  bridges  and  boats  are  needed 
for  the  wayfarer.  At  the  flow  of  the  tide  a  large  part  of  the  sea 
comes  sweeping  into  it;  and  thus,  while  all  the  muddy  deposit 
of  the  rivers  is  swept  away,  the  malaria  is  at  the  same  time 
removed,  and  by  thiis  means  the  dty  enjoys  so  good  a  sanitary 
reputation  that  the  government  has  fixed  on  it  as  a  place  for 
the  reception  and  training  of  gladiators."  On  the  other  hand, 
good  water  was  proverbially  difficult  to  obtain  at  Ravenna — 
dearer  than  wine,  says  Martial,  who  has  two  epigrams  on  the 
subject.  Trajan,  however,  built  an  aqueduct  nearly  ao  miles  long, 
which  was  restored  by  Tlieodoric  in  503.  Of  tUs  some  traces 
still  exist  in  the  bed  of  the  Ronco  above  Ravenna.  Flies  and 
frogs  were  also  complained  of,  and  Sidonius,  writing  in  the 
5th  century,  complains  bitterly  of  the  "  feculent  grael  "  {doac- 
alis  puis)  which  filled  the  canals  of  the  dty,  and  gave  forth  fetid 
odours  when  stirred  by  the  poles  of  the  bargemen.  The  port 
of  Raveima,  situated  about  3  miles  from  the  dty,  was  named 
Classis.  A  long  line  of  houses  called  Caesarea  connected  it 
with  Ravenna,  and  in  procen  of  time  there  was  such  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  buildings  that  the  three  towns  seemed  like 
one.  It  was  a  munidpium  under  the  Empire,  as  the  inscrip- 
tioxisshow,  but  it  seems  to  have  had  magistrates  rather  suited 
to  a  vicus  or  village,  its  importance  being  due  entirdy  to  the 
xiaval  station  (d.  the  state  of  thixigs  at  Mediolanum,  Milan). 
It  had  large  gilds  oifabri  (smiths  and  carpenters)  and  cenUmani 
(firemen). 

Of  Roman  Ravenxia  nothixig  remains  above  ground,  though 
a  little  has  been  found  by  excavation,  induding  a  mosaic 
pavement  at  Classe.  near  S.  Severo  (Ricd,  op.  cii.  p.  50).  Among 
the  tombs  many  of  the  poorer  under  the  Empire  were  simply 
formed  of  amphorae,  in  which  the  body  was  pUiced.  A  pre- 
historic station  was  foimd  in  X894  at  S.  Zaccaria  near  Ravenna, 
belonging  to  a  Tenamare  (E.  Brizio  in  Nothie  degli  Scavif  1896, 
85).  In  AJ>.  339  it  is  spoken  of  as  having  previously  been  the 
chief  town  of  Ficenum,  but  having  recently  been  assigned  to 
Aemilia.  It  was  connected  with  Ariminum,  33  miles  to  the 
south  by  the  coast  road,  the  Via  Popillia,  which  ran  on  north 
to  Hatria,  and  joined  the  road  between  Patavium  and  Altinum 
at  Ad.Portum. 

The  great  historical  importance  of  Ravenna  begins  early  in 
the  5th  century,  when  Honorius,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of 
Alaric  in  the  north  of  Italy,  transferred  his  court  hither.  From 
this  date  (404)  to  the  fail  of  the  Western  Empire  in  476  Ravenna 
was  the  chief  residence  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Her^Stilicho 
was  slain;  here  Honorius  and  his  sister  Pladdia^caressed  and 
quarrelled;  here  Valentinian  III.  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life;  here  Majorian  was  proclaimed;  here  the  little  Romulus 
donned  his  purple  robe;  here  in  the  pinewood  ^outside  the  city 
his  uncle  Paulus  recdved  his  decisive  defeat  from  Odoacer. 
Through  all  these  changes  Raveima  maintained  its  character 
as  an  impregiuible  "  dty  in  the  sea,"  not  easily  to  be  attacked 
even  by  a  naval  ppwer  on  account  of  the  shallowness  and  devious 
nature  of  the  channels  by  which  it  had  to  be  approached.  Odoacer, 
like  the  emperors  who  had  gone  before  him,  made  Ravexma  his 
chief  place  of  residence,  and  here  he  shut  himself  up  when 
Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  had  invaded  Italy  and  defeated  him 
in  two  battles.  Theodoric's  siege  of  Ravenna  lasted  for  three 
years  (489-493),  and  was  marked  by  one  bloody  encounter  in  the 
pinewood  on  the  east  of  it.  The  Ostrogoth  collected  a  fleet  and 
established  a  severe  blockade,  which  at  length  caused  Odoacet 
to  surrender  the  dty.  The  terms,  arranged  throu^  the  inter- 
vention of  John,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  were  not  observed  by 

*  The  great  pinewood  to  the  east  of  the  city,  which  is  ctill  one 
of  the  great  glories  of  Ravenna,  must  therefore  have  been  in  exist- 
encealready  m  the  5th  century.   Byron's  description, 
"  [The]  immemorial  wo«d 
Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flowed  o'er/* 
is  prooably  true;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  in  historic 
time  that  this  change  took  r>lace.    It  may  be  conjectured  that  th« 
Pineta  grew  on  a  urge  peninsula  somewhat  resembling  the  Lido 
of  Venice. 
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Theodoric,  who,  ten  days  after  his  entry  into  the  city,  slew  his 
rival  at  a  banquet  in  the  palace  of  the  Laurel  Grove  (March  15, 
493).  Ravenna  was  Theodoric's  chief  place  of  residence,  and 
his  reign  (493~536)  may  be  considered  the  time  of  its  greatest 
splendour. 

Nine  years  after  the  death  of  Theodoric  Justinian  sent  an  army 
to  destroy  the  Gothic  monarchy  and  restore  Italy  to  the  empire. 
Long  after  the  Goths  had  lost  Rome  they  still  clung  to  Ravenna, 
till  at  length,  weary  of  the  feebleness  of  their  own  king,  Vitiges, 
and  struck  with  admiration  of  their  heroic  conqueror,  they  offered 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  Belisarius  on  condition  of  his 
assuming  the  diadem  of  the  Western  Empire.  Belisarius  dallied 
with  the  proposal  until  he  had  obtained  an  entrance  within  the 
walls  of  the  capital,  and  proclaimed  his  inviolable  fidelity  to 
Justinian.  Thus  in  the  year  539  was  Ravenna  re-united  to 
the  Roman  empire.  Its  connexion  with  that  empire — or,  in 
other  words,  iu  dependence  upon  Constantinople— lasted  for 
more  than  aoo  years,  during  whicl\  period,  under  the  rule  of 
Narses  and  his  successors  the  exarchs,  Ravenna  was  the  seat 
of  Byzantine  dominion  in  Italy.  In  728  the  Lombard  king 
Luitprand  took  and  destroyed  the  suburb  Classis;  about  752 
the  city  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  successor  Aistulf,  from 
whom  a  few  years  after  it  was  wrested  by  Pippin,  king  of  the 
Franks.  By  this  time  the  alteration  of  the  coast-line  and  the' 
filling  up  of  the  lagoons  had  probably  commenced,  and  no 
historical  importance  attaches  to  its  subsequent  fortunes.  It 
formed  part  of  the  Prankish  king's  donation  to  the  pope  in  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century,  though  the  archbishops,  as  a  fact, 
retained  almost  independent  power.  It  was  an  independent 
republic,  generally  taking  the  Guclph  side  in  the  13th  century, 
subject  to  rulers  of  the  house  of  Polentani  in  the  X4th,  Venetian 
in  the  xsth  (1441),  and  papal  again  in  the  x6th, — Pope  Julius 
II.  having  succeeded  in  wresting  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
Venetians.  St  Romuald  and  St  Peter  Damian  were  both 
natives  of  Ravenna.  From  this  time  (1509)  down  to  our  own 
days,  except  for  the  mterruptions  caused  by  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Ravenna  continued  subject  to  the  papal 
see  and  was  governed  by  a  cardinal  legate.  "In  1849  Garibaldi's 
wife  Anita,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  retreat  from  Rome, 
succumbed  to  fatigue  in  the  marshes  near  Ravenna.  In  1859 
it  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  give  its  vote  in  favour  of  Italian 
unity,  and  it  has  since  then  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy. 

Charles  the  Great  carried  off  the  brazen  statue  of  Theodoric 
and  the  marble  columns  of  his  palace  to  his  own  palace  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  More  than  five  centuries  later  (1320)  Dante 
became  the  guest  of  Cuido  Novello  di  Polenta,  lord  of  Ravenna, 
and  here  he  died  on  the  X4th  September  of  the  following  year. 
The  marble  urn  containing  the  body  of  the  poet  still  rests  at 
Ravenna,  where  what  Byron  calls  "  a  little  cupola  more  neat 
than  solemn  "  has  been  erected  over  it.  In  1512  (see  below) 
the  French  army  under  Gaston  de  Foix  fought  a  fierce  battle 
with  the  Spanish,  Venetian,  and  papal  troops  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ronco  about  two  miles  from  Ravenna.  The  French  were 
victorious,  but  Gaston  fell  in  the  act  of  pursuing  the  enemy. 
His  death  is  commemorated  by  the  Colonna  dei  Franceai  erected 
on  the  spot  where  he  fell.  Lord  Bjrron  resided  at  Ravenna 
for  eighteen  months  in  1820-21,  attracted  by  the  charms  of 
the  Countess  Guicdoli. 

AiTTHOWTiBS.— The  most  important  authority  for  the  history 
of  Ravenna  is  Bishop  Agnellua,  who  wrote,  about  840,  the  Liber 
PoHtificalis  Ecdesiae  Ravennatis.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Holder- 
Eggcr  in  the  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica  (1878).  Soe  also  E. 
Bormann,  in  Corpus  Inscript.  Latin,  xi.  (Berlin.  1888),  p.  i  sqq.; 
G.  T.  Rivoira,  Oritini  deW  ArckiteUura  Lombarda,  I.  (Rome,  1901): 
C.  Ricci,  Ravenna  (Bergamo,  1902).  To  the  careful  restorations  of  the 
last  named  the  buildings  of  Ravenna  owe  much.    (T*  H. ;  T.  As.) 

BaUU  of  15/2.— This  battle,  one  of  the  principal  events  of 
the  long  lulian  wars  of  Charies  VIII.,  Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I. 
of  France,  is,  like  Marignano,  interesting  in  a  tactical  sense, 
from  the  fact  that  the  feudalism  of  the  past  and  the  expert 
soldiership  of  the  future  were  strangely  mingled.  It  arose  out 
of  the  attempt  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  forces  to  relieve 


Ravenna,  besieged  by  Gaston  de  Foix,  duke  of  Nemours.  The 
most  celebrated  captains  of  these  wars  were  present  00  cither 
side— under  Gaston  de  Foix  were  Bayard,  Yves  d'AlI^grc.  La 
Palisse;  and  under  Cardona  the  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples,  Pedro 
Navarro  the  great  engineer,  and  Pescara  the  orig;ixiator  of  the 
Spanish  tactical  system.  After  some  preliminary  ma&oravrcs 
the  two  armies  drew  up  face  to  face  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Roneo,  the  Spanish  left  and  the  French  right  resting  on  thb 
river.  The  Spaniards  were  entrenched,  with  that  heavy 
artillery  distributed  along  the  front,  but,  thunks  to  Navairo, 
they  had  a  more  mobile  artillery  in  the  shape  of  300  arquebuses 
d  croc  mounted  in  groups  upon  carts,  after  the  German  fashion, 
and  this  was  held  ready  to  move  wherever  its  services  might  be 
needed.  The  left  wing  was  composed  of  the  papal  contingent, 
6000  infantry  and  800  gendarmes  under  Fabrizio  Colnua; 
the  centre,  of  half  the  Spanish  contingent,  4000  infantry  and  600 
lancers  under  the  viceroy;  the  right,  of  1000  light  horse  onder 
Pescara.  Behind  the  centre  was  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  00a- 
tingent,  600  lancers  and  4000  infantry.  On  the  other  side  the 
right  wing  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  had  like 
Navarro  organized  a  mobile  field  artillery  (the  artillery  matenal 
of  this  prince  was  thought  to  be  the  best  conditioned  in  Eorope). 
It  consisted  besides  of  800  French  gendarmes  under  Louis  de 
Br£z£  and  5000  German  landsknechts  under  Jakob  Empser. 
In  the  centre  were  8000  French  infantry  (the  ancestois  of  the 
later  Picardie  and  Piedmont  regiments)  under  the  seigneor 
de  Molart,  and  5000  Italian  infantry.  On  the  left  were  the 
light  horse.  A  reserve  of  600  gendarmes  under  La  Palisx  vas 
behind  the  centre.  The  battle  opened  with  a  prolonged  canncm- 
ade  from  the  Spanish  lines.  For  three  hours  the  prafessonal 
regiments  of  all  sorts  in  the  French  lines  rivalled  one  another 
in  enduring  the  fire  unmoved,  the  forenmners  of  the  mihtary 
systems  of  to-day,  landsknechts,  Picardie  and  Piedmont,  shov- 
ing the  feudal  gendarmerie  that  they  too  were  men  of  boooor. 
There  was  no  lying  down.  The  captains  placed  themselves  in 
the  front,  and  in  the  centre  38  out  of  40  of  them  woe  stm<± 
down.  Alolart  and  Empser,  drinking  each  other's  health  in  the 
midst  of  the  cannonade,  were  killed  by  the  same  shot.  Shdtered 
behind  the  entrenchments,  the  Spaniards  scarcdy  soffeted. 
for  they  were  lithe  active  troops  accustomed  to  lie  down  and 
spring  up  from  the  ground.  But  after  thr^  hours,  Pcscan'i 
light  horse  having  meantime  been  driven  in  by  the  superior 
light  horse  of  the  enemy,  (he  artillery-loving  duke  of  Fcmn 
conceived  the  brilliant  plan  of  taking  his  mobile  fidd-g^ons  to 
the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy.  This  he  did,  and  so  came  a 
sight  of  the  prone  masses  of  the  Spaniards.  Disciplined  troops 
as  they  were,  they  resisted  the  temptation  to  escape  Fexian's 
fire  by  breaking  out  to  the  front ;  but  the  whole  Sf^nxsh  line 
was  enfiladed^  and  on  the  left  of  it  the  papal  troops,  who  were 
by  no  means  of  the  same  quality,  filled  up  the  ditch  in  frost 
of  their  breastworks  and  charged  forward,  followed  by  all  the 
gendarmerie.  Once  in  the  plain  they  were  charged  by  the 
French  gendarmes  under  Gaston  himself,  as  well  as  by  the  lands- 
knechts, and  driven  back.  The  advantage  of  positioo  beicg 
thus  lost,  the  Spanish  infantry  rose  and  flung  itsell  on  the 
attackers;  the  landsknechts  and  the  French  bands  were  dis- 
ordered by  the  fury  of  the  counterstroke,  being  unaccnstooed 
to  deal  with  the  swift,  leaping,  and  crouching  attack  of  swoids- 
men  with  bucklers.  But  La  Palisse's  reserve  wheeled  in  npoa 
the  rear  of  the  Spaniards,  and  they  retreated  to  the  entRSBcfe- 
ments  as  fast  as  they  had  advanceid.  The  papal  infantry,  the 
gendarmes,  and  the  light  horse  had  already  vanished  from  the 
field  in  disorder;  but  the  Spanish  regulars  were  of  different 
mettle,  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  struggle  that  the  lands- 
knechts and  the  French  bands  broke  into  the  entrenchmesta. 
A  captain  of  landsknechts,  Fabian  by  name,  holding  his  long 
pike  crosswise,  brought  it  down  with  all  his  force  upon  the 
opposing  spears,  and  at  the  cost  of  his  life  made  a  narrow  g^ 
through  which  the  French  broke  into  the  mass  of  the  enecr. 
Still  the  conflict  continued,  but  at  last  La  Palisse,  with  all  the 
gendarmerie  still  in  hand,  rode  completely  round  the  cntxesch- 
ments  and  charged  the  Spaniards'  rear  again.    This  was  the 
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end,  but  the  remnant  of  the  Spanish  hifantzy  retreated  in  order 
along  the  river  cauaeway,  keeping  the  porsuers  at  bay  with  their 
arquebuses.  Gaston  de  Foiz,  recklessly  chaiging  into  the 
midst  of  them,  was  killed.  (C.  F.  A.) 

RAVENNA,  EXARCHATE  OF,  the  official  name  of  that  part 
of  Italy  which  remained  in  the  allegiance  of  the  Roman 
emperors  at  Constantinople  from  the  closing  years  of  the  6th 
to  the  middle  of  the  8th  century.  The  civil  and  military  head 
of  these  possessions,  the  exarch  (9.V.),  was  stationed  at  Ravenna. 
The  territory  round  the  town,  from  the  southern  border  of 
the  modem  Venetia  to  the  beginning  of  the  Pentapolis  at 
Rimini,  was  under  his  direct  administration  and  formed  in 
a  limited  sense  the  exarchate.  The  other  provinces  were 
governed  by  dukes  and  magiari  militum,  titles  which  were 
generally,  but  not  always,  borne  by  the  same  person.  But  as 
all  were  subject  to  his  authority,  they  were  included  in  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  which  was  therefore  another  name  for 
the  province  of  Italy.  The  borders^of  these  dominions  varied 
according  to  the  fortunes  of  the  imperial  authority  in  its  k>ng 
struggle  with  the  Lombards.  Sicily  formed  a  separate  govern- 
ment. Corsica  and  Sardinia  belonged  to  the  exarchate  of 
Africa.  The .  reorganization  of  the  province  of  Italy  into 
the  exarchate  was  forced  on  the  emperors  by  the  Lombard 
invasion,  which  began  in  568,  and  their  permanent  settlement. 
The  Lombards  thrust  a  wedge  into  Italy.  Its  base  was  in 
Venetia,  and  its  point  was  advanced  to  the  Tiber.  From  the 
early  days  of  the  conquest  they  spread  to  the  south,  and  estab- 
lished the  duchies  of  Spoletum  and  Beneventum  in  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Naples.  They  may  thus  be  said  to  have  hollowed 
out  the  imperial,  or  Byzantine,  possessions  in  Italy,  the  interior 
being  under  their  power,  and  the  coast  remaining  to  the  imperial 
officers.  This  illustration,  however,  is  subject  to  two  serious 
exceptions.  As  the  Lombards  spread  they  came  into  pos- 
session of  many  parts  of  the  coast.  Then  a  belt  of  imperial 
territory  stretching  from  Rimini  on  the  Adriatic,  S.W.  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  including  the  duchies  of  Perugia  and 
Rome,  served  to  unite  the  immediate  territory  of  Ravenna 
with  the  duchy  of  Naples,  and  to  separate  the  two  bodies 
under  Lombard  dominion,  the  kingdom  in  the  north,  and 
the  sputhem  duchies  Spoletum  and  Beneventum.  The 
organization  of  the  exarchate  is  placed  by  modem  Investi- 
gators under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maurice  (582-602),  when 
the  imperial  government  began  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  a  new  and  a  long  stmggie.  At  the  end  of  the 
6th  century  the  exarchate  included  Istria;  the  maritime 
part  of  Venetia  as  distinct  from  the  interior  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lombard  kings  at  Pavia;  the  exarchate  proper, 
or  territory  around  Ravenna  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Apennines,  to  which  was  added  Calabria,  which  at  that  period 
meant  the  heel  and  not  the  toe  of  the  boot;  the  Pentapolis, 
or  coast  from  Rimini  to  Ancona  with  the  interior  as  far  as  the 
mountains;  the  duchy  of  Rome,  or  belt  of  territory  connecting 
the  Pentapolis  with  the  westem  coast,  the  coast  of  Naples, 
with  Brattium  the  toe  of  the  boot,  the  modem  Calabria,  and 
Liguria,  or  the  Riviera  of  Genoa.  The  Piedmont,  Lombardy, 
mainland  of  Venetia,  Tuscany  and  the  interior  of  Naples  be- 
longed to  the  Lombards.  The  advance  of  these  barbarians 
was  for  a  time  checked  during  the  anarchy  which  followed 
the  death  of  Alboin,  and  was  subject  to  other  suspensions. 
The  superior  organization  of  the  imperial  govemment  enabled 
it  to  regain  lost  territory  and  delay  complete  rain.  In  590 
the  empire  regained  much  of  Venetia.  But  these  revivals  were 
not  permanent.  The  superiority  of  the  empire  was  a  mechanical 
one,  and  during  the  two  centuries  or  so  that  the  exarchate 
lasted  it  lost  ground.  In  640  the  Ligurian  seacoast  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  Lombards,  and  ceased  to  be  an  imperial  pro- 
vince. About  a  century  later  the  exarchate  had  been  greatly 
reduced,  though  the  imperial  officials  endeavoured  to  conc^ 
the  fact  by  retaining  and  transferring  names  when  the  reality 
of  possession  was  lost.  About  740  it  consisted  of  Istria, 
Venetia  (the  maritime  portion  of  which  was  ceasing  to  be  a 
province  and  was  becoming  a  protected  state,  the  forerunner 


of  the  future  republic  of  Venice),  Ferrara,  Ravenna  (the 
exarchate  in  the  limited  sense),  Pentapolis,  Perusia,  Rome 
the  coast  of  Naples  and  Calabria  (in  the  sense  of  the  toe  and 
not  the  heel  of  the  boot)  which  waa  being  ovemm  by  the  Lom- 
bards of  the  duchy  of  Beneventum,  which  with  Spdetum  held 
the  interior.  In  Rome  the  pope  was  the  real  master.  These 
fragments  of  the  "  province  of  Italy,"  as  it  was  when  recon- 
quered by  Justinian,  were  almost  dl  lost  either  to  the  Lom- 
bards, who  finally  conquered  Ravenna  itself  about  750,  or  by 
the  revolt  of  the  pope,  who  separated  from  the  empire  on 
account  of  the  iconoclastic  reforms.  The  intervention  of  Pippin 
the  Carolinian,  who  was  called  in  by  the  popes  to  protect  them 
against  the  Lombards  and  the  Eastem  emperors  alike,  made  a 
revival  of  the  exarchate  impossible.  It  disappeared,  and  the 
small  remnants  of  the  imperial  possessions  on  the  mainland, 
Naples  and  Calabria,  passed  under  the  authority  of  the  "  patri- 
dus  "  of  Sicily,  and  when  Sidly  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs 
in  the  xoth  century  were  erected  into  the  themes  of  Calabria 
and  Langobardia.   Istria  was  attached  to  Dalmatia. 

In  its  intemal  history  the  exarchate  was  subject  to  the 
influences  which  were  everywhere,  in  central  and  westem 
Europe  at  least,  leading  to  the  subdivision  of  sovereignty 
and  the  establishment  of  feudalism.  Step  by  step,  and  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  emperors  at  Constantinople,  the 
great  imperial  officials  became  landowners,  the  owners  of  land 
— ^kinsmen  or  at  least  associates  of  these  officialsn-intraded  on 
the  imperial  administration,  while  the  necessity  for  providing 
for  the  defence  of  the  imperial  territories  against  the  Lombards 
led  to  the  formation  of  local  militias,  who  at  first  were  attached 
to  the  imperial  regiments,  but  gradually  became  independent. 
These  armed  men  formed  the  exercitus  romanae  mtiUiaet  who 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  free  armed  burghers  of  the  Italian 
cities  of  the  middle  ages.  The  exercitus  of  Rome  was  divided 
into  schciaef  and  had  a  chief  or  paironuSf  and  its  banner.  Other 
cities  of  the  exarchate  were  organized  on  the  same  model. 
Dichl  is  of  opinion  that  the  exercitus  was  formed  of  the  ancient 
"  possessores,"  or  landowners  and  free  townsmen,  who  were 
of  a  less  rank  than  the  ardo  senatorius.  The  great  landowners 
who  were  developing  into  feudal  lords,  and  the  smaller  freemen 
who  were  becoming  independent  burghers,  broke  the  imperial 
administration  to  pieces,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  final 
rain  of  the  exarchate. 

See  £jiMdes  sur  Vadministratum  Byzantine  dans  Texarchat  de 
Rttvenne  (568-751),  by  Charles  Diehl  (Paris,  1888). 

RAVENSBURO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wttrttembeig,  pleasantly  situated  amid  vine-clad  hills  on  the 
river  Schussen,  12  m.  N.  of  Friedrichshafen  on  the  hike  of 
ConsUnce,  by  the  railway  of  LTm.  Pop.  (1905)  Z4>6i4,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics.  Its  aspect  is 
medieval;  it  still  retains  its  walls  and  nine  picturesque  towers, 
the  most  prominent  of  which,  dating  from  the  15th  century, 
is  known  as  the  "  Mehlsack,"  or  sack  of  flour.  The  town  hall 
is  a  handsome  xsth-century  building.  The  manufactures 
include  linen,  cotton,  embroidered  muslins,  pottery,  glass  and 
playing-cards.  The  fruit  market  is  important,  and  there  is 
trade  in  cattle,  grain  and  timber.  Ravensburg  was  founded 
in  the  xxth  century  by  the  Guelphs,  and  in  their'  ancestral 
castle  on  the  Vdtsbuxg,  which  was  partially  restored  in  X892, 
the  Saxon  duke,  Henry  the  lion,  was  boriL  In  xx8o  the  town 
passed  to  the  Hohenstaufena,  and  a  century  later  it  became 
a  free  town  of  the  Empire.  In  the  zsth  century  it  was  a 
flourishing  coounerctal  place,  its  chief  industry  being  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  Axmexed  to  Bavaria  from  X803  to  x8io, 
it  was  ceded  to  WOrttembeig  in  the  latter  year. 

See  Hafncr.  Cesckickte  vem  Rnensbwg  (Ravensbnxg,  1887). 

RAVENSCROFT,  EDWARD  (fl.  X67Z-X697).  English  dra- 
matist, belonged  to  an  andent  Flintshire  family.  He  was 
entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  but  devoted  his  attention  mainly 
to  literature.  Among  his  pieces  are  MamamoucH^  w  The 
Citiun  turned  Gentleman  (Dorset  Garden,  r67i,  pr.  X675); 
The  Careless  Lovers  (Dorset  Garden,  1673,  pr*  x673)«  &  comedy 
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of  intrigue;  Scaramouch  a  Phiiosopker,  HarUquin  a  Schoolboy, 
Bravo  a  Merchant  and  Magician  (Theatre  Royal,  1677); 
English  Laarier  (Theatre  Royal,  1678),  an  adaptation  of  George 
Ruggle's  Latin  play  of  Ignoramus^  presented  before  James  I. 
at  Cambridge  in  March  1615;  The  London  Cuckold  (Dorset 
Garden,  1683),  which  became  a  stock  piece,  but  was  struck  out 
of  the  repertory  by  Garrick  in  1751;  and  The  Italian  Husband 
(Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  1697).  He  wrote  in  all  twelve  plays,  in 
which  he  adapted  freely  from  Moli^re  and  others,  confessing  on 
one  occasion  that  he  "  but  winnowed  Shakespeare's  corn." 
He  ventured  to  decry  the  heroic  drama,  and  Dryden  retaliated 
by  satirizing  his  Mamamouchi,  a  foolish  adaptation  from  Moliire's 
Bourgeois  GentUhommc  and  Monsieur  de  Pourccaugnac,  in  the 
prologue  to  the  Assignation  (Dryden,  WorkSf  ed.  Sc^tt,  iv. 
34S  seq.). 

RAVI,  a  river  of  India,  one  of  the  "  Five  Rivers  "  of  the 
Punjab.  It  rises  in  the  Kulu  subdivision  of  Kangra  district, 
flows  through  Chamba  state,  and  enters  British  territory  again 
in  Gurdaspur  district.  At  Madhupur  the  head  works  of  the 
Bari  Doab  canal  draw  off  a  large  portion  of  its  waters.  Thence 
it  flows  through  the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  passing  within  a  mile 
of  Lahore,  and  finally  falls  into  the  Chenab  after  a  course  of 
about  450  m. 

RAVINE,  a  deep,  narrow  gorge,  deft  or  vaUey  in  a  mountain, 
worn  by  the  violent  rush  of  water,  whence  the  name,  which 
comes  through  Fr.  from  Lat.  rapina,  violent  robbery  or  plunder 
{rapere,  to  seize).  The  doublet  "  ravin  "  or  **  raven,"  robbery, 
greed,  has  given  place  to  the  more  learned  form  "  rapine,"  but 
is  still  seen  in  "  ravenous,"  greedy,  voracious. 

RAWALPINDI,  a  town  of  British  India,  which  gives  its 
name  to  a  district  and  a  divi^on  in  the  Punjab.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  little  river  Leh,  1726  ft.  above 
the  sea,  xix  m.  £.  by  S.  of  Peshawar,  and  1443  m.  N.W.  of 
Calcutta.  Pop.  (1901)  87,688.  It  is  chiefly  noUble  as  the 
largest  military  station  in  India,  and  the  key  to  the  British 
system  of  defence  upon  the  North-West  Frontier.  Railways 
radiate  to  Peshawar,  Kohat,  and  the  Malakand  Pass,  and  a 
road  runs  to  the  Abbotabad  frontier.  It  is  also  the  starting- 
point  of  the  cart-road  to  the  hill-station  of  Murree  and  of  the 
route  into  Kashmir.  It  is  protected  by  a  strong  chain  of  forts, 
connected  by  the  Circular  Road.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
second  division  of  the  northern  army  with  a  strong  force  of  all 
arms,  and  contains  an  arsenal.  Besides  the  locomotive  works 
of  the  North-Westem  railway,  there  are  gas-works,  a  tent 
factory,  an  iron  foundry,  and  a  brewery.  An  annual  horse 
fair  is  held  in  April. 

The  District  07  Rawalpindi  has  an  area  of  aoio  sq.  m., 
Attock  having  been  separated  from  it  and  formed  into  a  separate 
district  in  1904.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
north-western  extremities  of  the  Himalayas,  including  large 
mountain  tracts  with  rich  valleys  traversed  by  mountain 
torrents.  It  contains  the  Murree  hills  with  the  sanatorium  of 
that  name,  the  chief  hill-station  in  the  Punjab.  The  Indus 
and  the  Jhelum  are  the  chief  rivers,  and  the  climate  is  noted 
for  iu  healthiness.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  barley, 
maize,  millets,  and  pulses.  The  district  is  traversed  by  the 
main  line  of  the  North-Westem  railway,  crossing  the  Indus  at 
Attock,  and  also  by  a  branch  towards  the  Indus  at  Kushalgarh. 
The  population  in  1901  was  $581699,  showing  an  increase  of 
4'7%  in  the  decade. 

The  Division  of  Rawalpindi  lies  in  the  north-west  of  the 
Punjab.  It  consists  of  the  five  districts  of  Gujrat,  Attock, 
Shahpur,  Jhelum,  and  Rawalpindi  The  total  area  is  15,736 
sq.  m.  and  the  population  in  1901  was  a,799»  360. 

RAWENDIS,  a  Persian  sect  that  took  its  name  from  a  town 
Rlwend  near  Isfahan.  Its  origin  is  unknown,  but  they  held 
uUra-Shiite  doctrines  (see  Shiites).  Under  the  year  158 
(a.d.  775)  Tabaxf  says  that  a  man  of  the  Riwendis,  called  al-Ablaq 
(because  he  was  leprous),  asserted  that  the  spirit  that  was  in 
Jesus  was  in  *A]i,  then  in  the  imtms  one  after  the  other  to 
Ibrahim  ibn  Ma^ommed,  and  that  thus  these  were  gods.  Asad 
ibn  *Abdallah,  then  governor  of  Khorasan,  put  many  of  them  to 


death.  Under  the  year  135  (aj>.  75»-3)  the  hitfoiriin  agiia 
mentions  a  rising  of  the  Riwendis  of  Talaqln,  and  its  suppresaioa. 
Under  141  (aj>.  75^^)  ^  gives  a  fuller  account  of  then.  Tbcy 
believed  in  metempsychosis,  or  the  transmigration  of  soab,  and 
asserted  that  the  spirit  of  Adam  was  in  Othman  iba  Nihik,  that 
the  Lord  who  fed  them  and  gave  them  drink  ms  Abu  Ja'far 
ul-Man^Qr,  and  that  al-Haitham  ibn  Moawiyi  was  Gabriel 
Accordingly  they  came  to  the  palace  of  Man^Qr  in  Hasfaimlya 
and  began  to  hail  him  as  Lord.  Man^tlr,  however,  secured  their 
chiefs  and  threw  them  into  prison.  By  means  of  a  ntock 
funeral  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  prison  and  delrvcriag 
their  leaders.  They  then  turned  in  wrath  against  lian^ilr  aad 
almost  succeeded  in  capturing  him,  but  were  drfratrd  aad 
slain  by  al-Haitham.  (G.  W.  T.) 

RAWITSCH  (Polish  Ratia),  a  town  of  Genaany,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Posen,  lying  near  the  SQesian  frontier* 
37  m.  N.  of  Bresku,  at  the  junction  of  railways  to  Poaen  aad 
Liegnitz.  Pop.  (1905)  11,403.  It  contains  a  handsome  Pro- 
testant church  and  a  medieval  town  halL  The  principal  indnstiy 
is  the  manufacture  of  snuff  and  cigars,  and  for  the  fonner  it 
enjoys  a  considerable  reputation.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  grain, 
wool,  cattle,  hides,  and  timber.  Rawitsch  was  founded  by 
Protestant  refugees  from  SOesia  during  the  Thirty  Years* 
War.  It  passed  to  Prussia  at  the  second  partition  of  Poland 
in  1793. 

RAWLINSON,  GEORGE  (18x3-1903),  En^Ush  scholar  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Chadlington,  OxfoA^re,  00  the  23rd 
November  x8x2,  being  the  younger  brother  of  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  (9.V.).  Having  taken  his  degree  at  Oxford  (from 
Trinity  College)  in  1838,  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Exeter 
College  in  1840,  of  which  from  1842  to  X846  he  was  fellow  aad 
tutor.  He  was  ordained  in  1841;  was  Bampton  kctarer  ta 
1859,  and  Camden  professor  of  ancient  histoiy  from  i86x  to 
1889.  In  X872  he  was  appointed  canon  of  Canterbury,  and 
after  x888'he  was  rector  of  All  Hallows,  Lombard  Street.  la 
1873  he  was  appointed  proctor  in  Convocation  for  the  Chapter 
of  Canterbury.  He  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  Sir  R.  A. 
Chcrmside,  in  1846.  His  chief  publications  are  bb  transiatioa 
of  the  History  of  Herodotus  (in  collaboration  with  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson),  X85A-60;  The  Fhe 
Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World,  1862-67;  Tie 
Sixth  Great  Oriental  Monarchy  (Parthian),  X873;  Tie  ScBcutk 
Great  Oriental  Monarchy  (Sassanian),  X875;  Mauuai  of  Ancieml 
History,  1S69;  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Old  Tesiameml,  1871 ; 
The  Origin  of  NaUons,  1877;  History  of  Ancient  Egypi,  xSSi; 
Egypt  and  Babylon,  1885;  History  of  Phoenicia,  xSSg;  Partkia, 
1893;  Memoir  of  Major-General  Sir  H.  C.  Xawiimsom,  X89&. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  the  Pulpit 
Commentary,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  various  simSar 
publications;  and  he  was  the  author  of  the  article  "  Herodotus  " 
in  the  9th  edition  of  the  Ency.  BriL  He  died  on  the  7th  of 
October  1002. 

RAWUNSON,  SIR  HENRT  CRESWICKB  (18x0-1805). 
English  soldier  and  orientalist,  was  bom  at  Chadlington,  Oxford- 
shire, on  the  xith  of  April  x8io.  In  1827  he  went  to  India  as 
cadet  under  the  East  India  Company;  and  after  six  ytMis'  Hfe 
with  his  regiment  as  subaltern,  during  which  time  he  had 
become  proficient  in  the  Persian  language,  he  was  sent  to  Persia 
in  company  with  some  other  English  officers  to  dziU  aad 
reorganize  the  Shah's  troops.  It  was  at,  this  time  that  he  was 
first  attracted  to  the  study  of  inscriptions,  more  particularly 
those  in  the,  hitherto  undeciphered  cuneiform  character.  la 
the  course  of  the  two  years  during  which  he  was  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  he  transcribed  as  much  as  he  was  able  of  the 
great  cuneiform  inscription  at  Behistun  (q.9.);  but  the  frktica 
between  the  Persian  court  and  the  British  govcxxuxient  ended  la 
the  departure  of  the  British  officers. 

He  was  appointed  political  agent  at  Kandahar  in  X8I40.  la 
that  capacity  he  served  for  three  years,  his  political  labours 
being  as  meritorious  as  was  his  gallantry  during  variooscngage- 
ments  in  the  course  of  the  Afghan  War;  for  these  be  was  rewarded, 
by  the  distinction  of  C.B.  in  1844.    A  foxtunate  chance,  bj  which 
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he  became  penodftOy  known  to  the  governor-general,  led  to  his 
being  appomted,  at  his  own  desire,  as  political  agent  in  Turkish 
Arabia;  thus  he  was  enabled  to  settle  in  Bagdad,  where  be 
devoted  much  time  to  the  cuneiform  studies  which  attracted 
him.  He  was  now  able,  under  considerable  difficulties  and 
with  no  small  personal  risk,  to  make  a  complete  transcript  of  the 
Behistun  inscription,  which  he  was  also  successful  in  deciphering 
and  interpreting.  Having  collected  a  krge  amount  of  invaluable 
information  on  this  and  kindred  topics,  in  addition  to  much 
geographical  knowledge  gained  in  the  prosecution  of  various 
explorations,  (including  visits  with  Layard  to  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh),  he  returned  to  England  on  leave  of  absence  in  1849. 
He  remained  at  home  for  two  years,  published  in  1851  his 
memoir  on  the  Behistun  inscription,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  disposed  of  his  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Babylonian,  Sabaean,  and  Sassanian  antiquities  to  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  who  also  made  him  a  consider- 
able grant  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
excavations  initiated  by  Layard.  In  1851  he  returned  to 
Bagdad.  The  excavations  were  carried  on  under  his  direction 
with  valuable  results,  among  the  most  important  being  the 
discovery  of  material  that  greatly  contributed  to  the  final 
dedpherment  and  interpretation  of  the  cuneiform  character. 
An  acddent  with  which  he  met  in  1855  hastened  his  determina- 
tion to  return  to  England,  and  in  that  year  he  rcsigncil  his 
post  in  the  East  India  Company.  On  his  return  to  England  the 
distinction  of  R.C.B.  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was 
appointed  a  crown  director  of  the  East  India  Company.  The 
remaining  forty  years  of  his  life  were  full  of  activity-— political, 
diplomatic,  and  scientific — and  were  mainly  spent  in  London. 
In  1858  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  first  India  Council, 
but  resigned  in  1859  on  being  sent  to  Persia  as  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary.  The  latter  post  he  held 
only  for  a  year,  owing  to  his  dissatisfaction  with  circumstances 
connected  with  his  official  position  there.  Previously  he 
had  sat  in  Parliament  as  M.P.  for  Reigate  from  February  to 
September  1858;  he  sat  again  as  M.P.  for  Frome,  1865-^.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Council  of  India  again  in  x868,  and  con- 
tinued td  serve  upon  it  until  his  death.  He  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  forward  policy  in  Afghanistan,  and  counselled 
the  retention  of  Kandahar.  His  views  were  more  particularly 
expressed  in  England  and  Russia  in  the  East^  1875.  He  was  a 
trustee  pf  the  British  Museum  from  1876  till  his  death.  He  was 
created  G.C.B.  in  1889,  and  a  Baronet  in  1891;  was  president 
of  the  Geographical  Society  from  1874  to  1875,  and  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  from  1878  to  i88x;  and  received  honorary 
degrees  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Edinourgh.  He  married, 
jn  September  1862,  Louisa  Caroline  Harcourt  Seymour,  who 
bore  him  two  sons  and  died  in  1889.  He  died  in  London  on 
the  5th  of  March  1895.  His  published  works  include  (apart 
from  minor  contributions  to  the  publications  of  learned  societies) 
four  volumes  of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  published  under  his 
direction  between  1870  and  1884  by  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museiun;  The  Persian  Cuneiform  Inscription  at,  Behistun, 
X84&-51,  and  Outline  of  the  History  of  Assyria,  1852,  both  re- 
printed from  the  Asiatic  Society's  journals;  A  Commentary 
on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Baboon  and  Assyria,  1850; 
Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia,  1854;  England  and 
Russia  in  the  East,  1875.  He  contributed  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  (9th  edition)  the  articles  on  Bagdad,  the  Euphrates 
and  Kurdistan,  and  several  other  articles  dealing  with  the  East; 
and  assisted  in  editing  a  translation  of  Herodotus  by  his  brother. 
Canon  CSeorve  Rawlinson. 
See  G.  RawUnson,  Memoir  of  Benry  Creswicke  Rawlinson  (1898). 

RAWLUISON,  RICHARD  {1690^17 ss)*  English  antiquary 
and  divine,  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Rawlinson  (1647- 
1708),  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1705-6,  and  a  brother  of  Thomas 
Rawlinson  (x68i--i7a5),  the  bibliophUe.  Bom  on  the  3rd  of 
January  1690,  he  was  educated  at  St  Paul's  school,  at  Eton, 
and  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford.  In  1716  he  was  ordained, 
but  as  he  was  a  nonjuror  and  a  Jacobite  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  »  Aopjuring  bishop,  Jeremy  CoUicr.    Rawlinson  thep 


travelled  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  he 
passed  several  years,  making  collections  of  manuscripts,  coins 
and  curiosities.  In  1728  he  became  a  bishop  among  the  non- 
jurors, but  he  hardly  ever  appears  to  have  dilKharged  episcopal 
functions,  preferring  to  pass  his  time  in  collecting  books  and 
manuscripts,  pictures  and  curiosities.  He  died  at  Islington 
on  the  6th  of  April  1755.  Rawlinson  left  his  manuscripts,  his 
curiosities,  and  some  other  property  to  the  Bodleian  library; 
he  endowed  a  professorship  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Oxford,  and  was 
a  benefactor  to  St  John's  College. 

RAWUNSON,  SIR  ROBERT  (1810-1898),  English  engineer 
and  sanitarian,  was  bom  at  Bristol  on  the  a8th  of  Febmary 
i8za  His  father  was  a  mason  and  builder  at  Chorley,  Lanca- 
shire, and  he  himself  began  his  engineering  education  by  working 
in  a  stonemason's  yard.  In  1831  he  obtained  employment 
under  Jesse  Hartley  in  the  engineer's  office  at  the  Liverpool 
docks,  and  for  four  years  from  1836  he  was  engaged  under 
Robert  Stephenson  as  assistant  resident  engineer  for  the  Blis- 
worth  section  of  what  is  now  the  London  &  North-Westem 
main  line  from  London  to  the  North.  Returning  to  Liverpool, 
be  spent  some  years  as  assistant-surveyor  to  the  corporation, 
and  then  in  1844  accepted  an  engineering  post  on  the  Bridgewater 
Canal.  Three  years  later  he  retumed  to  Liverpool,  to  super- 
intend the  design  and  constmction  of  the  famous  brick-arched 
ceiling  in  the  St  George's  Hall,  in  succession  to  his  friend 
H.  L.'Elmes.  During  this  period  Rawlinson's  reputation  as  a 
sanitarian  had  been  growing,  and  when  the  Public  Health  Act 
was  passed  in  1848  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  inspectors 
under  it.  He  inspected  many  of  the  chief  towns  of  England, 
and  his  reports  on  the  sanitary  conditions  he  found  brou^t 
him  In  many  cases  into  great  unpopularity  with  the  municipal 
rulers.  Eariy  in  1855  popular  feeling  was  so  aroused  by  the 
waste  of  life  that  was  going  on  among  the  British  troops  m  the 
Crimea  through  disease,  and  by  the  mismanagement  of  the 
campaign,  that  the  Aberdeen  ministiy  was  forced  to  resign. 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  then  became  prime  minister,  sent  a 
sanitary  commission,  consisting  of  Rawlinson  and  two  medical 
members  (Dr  John  Sutherland  and  Dr  H.  Gavin),  with  full 
powers  from  the  War  Office,  to  do  whatever  it  thought  would 
lead  to  better  hygienic  conditions  in  camp  and  hospital  The 
commission  reached  Constantinople  in  March,  and,  by  inM>tif>g 
on  what  now  seem  the  most  obvious  precautions,  succeeded 
within  a  few  weeks  in  reducing  the  death-rate  in  the  Levantine 
hospitals  from  4a  to  2}%.  Passing  on  to  the  Crimea,  it 
e£Fected  a  similar  improvement  there,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
the  health  of  the  whole  British  army  in  the  field  was  even  better 
than  it  enjoyed  at  home.  Rawlinson's  next  great  public  service, 
for  which  he  was  made  C.B.  in  1865,  was  in  connexion  with  the 
distress  caused  in  Lancashire  by  the  collapse  of  the  cotton- 
manufacturing  industry  consequent  on  the  American  Civil  War. 
In  1863  it  was  suggested  that,  in  order  to  provide  employment 
for  the  starving  operatives,  the  govemment  should  start  works 
of  "  utility,  profit  and  ornament,"  and  Rawlinson  being  sent 
to  make  an  official  investigation  into  the  question,  reported, 
after  visiting  nearly  100  towns,  that.i}  million  sterling  might 
be  advantageously  expenf^ed  in  providing  water-supply  and 
drainage,  forming  streets,  &c.,  in  those  places.  The  result  was 
that  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  advance  £1,200,000  the 
amount  was  afterwards  increased)  at  3}%  for  carrying  out 
such  works,  which  proved  of  enormous  public  benefit.  In 
x866  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Pollution  of  Rivers,  and  a  few  years  later  was  appointed 
chief  engineering  inspector  to  the  Local  Govemment  Board; 
on  retiring  from  this  position  in  1888  he  was  promoted  to 
be  K.C.B.  In  1894  he  served  as  president  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers.  He  died  m  London  on  the  3zst  of  May 
1898. 

RAWMARSH,  an  urban  district  in  the  Rotherham  parlia* 
mentary  division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
7i  m.  N.E.  of  Sheffield  by  the  Midland  raflway.  Pop.  (x89z) 
z  1,983;  (190X)  X4,587.  It  is  situated  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill  above 
the^yalley  of  the  Don.   The  church  of  St  Lawrence  w»8  rebiiQt 
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in  1839  with  the  exception  of  the  Norman  tower.  Rawmaiah 
has  large  iron-works,  steel  rolling-mills  and  potteries,  and  there 
are  collieries  in  the  neighboxirhood.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
the  manor  was  granted  to  Walter  d'Eyncourt,  and  in  the  X2th 
century  it  was  divided  among  the  three  daughters  of  his  tenant 
Ralph  Paganel,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
church. 

RAWTENSTALL,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  Rossendale 
parliamentary  division  of  Lancashire,  England,  17}  m.  N.  by  W. 
from  Manchester  by  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway. 
Pop.  (xgox)  31,053.  This  town  is  a  modem  creation  of  the 
cotton  industry;  at  the  b^jnning  of  the  19th  century  it  was 
a  secluded  village  in  the  wild  hilly  district  of  Rossendale  Forest. 
The  cotton  and  woollen  industries  employ  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  there  are  stone  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  town  was  incorporated  in  1891,  and  the  corporation  consists 
of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  x8  councillors.    Area,  9535  acres. 

RAT  (Lat.  rata).  The  rays  {Batoidet)  together  with  the 
sharks  {Sdachoideij  form  the  suborder  Plagiostomi  of  Elasmo- 
branch  fishes,  and  are  divided  into  six  families  (see  Ichthyology). 
The  first  family,  Pristidae,  contains  only  the  saw-fishes 
{Pr%stis)f  of  which  five  species  are  known,  from  tropical  and  sub- 
Lf^>j/i.al  i^a^.  They  frequent  es- 
pcc  iaily  estuaries  and  river-mouths, 
and  in  some  cases  make  their  way 
Qvrr  A  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea  Although  saw-fishes  possess 
all  the  ds&enti^  characteristics  of 
the  rays  proper,  they  retain  the 
elotigate  form  of  the  body  of 
W  sharks,  the  lail  being  excessively 
_  J^'  muscylar  and  the  sole  organ  of 
I  ^  locomotion.  The  "saw"  (fig.  i) 
Up"  ia  a  flat  prolongation  of  the  snout, 
with  an  cndo^keleton  which  con- 
sists of  three  to  five  cartihiginous 
Lubci;  these  are  the  rostral  pro- 
cesses of  the  cranial  cartilage  and 
are  tQund  in  all  rays,  though  com- 
monly much  shorter.  The  in- 
tegument of  the  saw  is  hard, 
covered  with  shagreen;  and  a 
series  of  strong  teeth,  sharp  in 
front  and  flat 
behind,  are  em- 
bedded in  it,  in 
alveolar  sockets, 
on  each  side. 
The  saw  is  a  for- 
midable weapon 
of  offence,  by 
means  of  which 
the  fish  tears 
pieces  of  flesh 
off  the  body  of 
its  victim,  or 
rips  open  its 
abdomen  to  feed 
i  the  intes- 
les.  The  teeth 
proper,  with 
which  the  mouth 
is  armed,  are 
extremely  small 
and  obtuse,  and 
unsuitable  for 
wounding  or 
seizing  animals. 
Saw-fishes  are 
abundant  in  the 
tropics;  in  their  stomachs  pieces  of  intestines  and  fragments 
of  cuttle-fish  have  been  found.    They  grow  to  a  large  size, 


Fig.  I.— Pm/M  perrottdi. 


specimens  with  saws  6  ft.  long  and  x  ft.  broad  at  the  base  being 
common. 

The  rays  of  the  second  family,  Rhinobatidae,  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  saw-fishes,  but  lack  the  saw.  Their  teeth  are 
consequently  more  developed,  flat,  obtuse,  and  adapted  for 
crushing  hard-shelled  marine  animals.  There  are  about  twenty 
known  species,  from  tropical  and  subtropical  seas. 

The  third  family,  Torpedinidae,  includes  the  eledik  raya. 
For  the  peculiar  organ  (fig.  a)  by  which  the  electricity  is  pro- 
duced, see  Ichthyology.  The  fish  uses  this  power  voluntarily 
either  to  defend  it&df  or  to  stun  or  kill  the  smaller  animah  on 


Fig.  3. — Torpedo  narce  (Mediterranean).    A  portion  of  the  iidn 
on  the  left  side  has  been  removed  to  show  the  electric  organ. 

which  it  feeds.  To  receive  the  shock,  the  object  must  complete 
the  galvanic  circuit  by  communicating  with  the  fish  at  two 
distinct  points,  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  some 
conducting  body.  The  electric  currents  created  in  these  fbhcs 
exercise  all  the  other  known  powers  of  electricity:  they  render 
the  needle  magnetic,  decompose  chemical  compounds  and  emit 
the  spark.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  electric  organ  b  positive, 
the  ventral  negative.  Shocks  from  a  large  healthy  fish  i^ill 
temporarily  paralyse  the  arms  of  a  strong  man.  The  species  of 
the  genus  Torpedo  are  distributed  over  the  coasts  of  the  Atlaciic, 
Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  at  least  one  reaches  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain  (r.  hebetans).  On  the  west  coast  of  North 
America  T.  calif omica  occurs,  while  on  the  Atlantic  coast  there 
is  found  the  black  crampfish  ( T.  ocddentalis).  This  laUer  is  said 
to  reach  a  weight  of  200  lb,  but  such  gigantic  q>ecizneas 
are  scarce,  and  prefer  sandy  grotmd  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  where  they  are  not  disturbed  by  the  agiution  of  the 
surface- water.  Seven  genera  with  about  fifteen  species  ha\'C 
been  described,  mostly  from  the  wanner  seas.  All  the  ra>-s  of 
this  family  have,  like  electric  fishes  generally,  a  smooth  and  ixakcd 
body. 

The  fourth  family,  Raiidae,  comprises  the  skates  and  ra>-s 
proper,  or  Rata.  More  than  thirty  species  are  known,  chicly 
from  the  temperate  seas  of  both  hemispheres,  but  much  more 
numerously  from  the  northern  than  the  southern.  A  few  spedes 
descend  to  a  depth  of  nearly  600  fathoms,  without,  however, 
essentially  differing  from  their  surface  congeners,    Rays,  as  it 


indicated  by  their  shape,  are  bottom-fishes,  living  on  flat  sandy 
R  round,  generally  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast  or  the 
surface.  They  lead  a  sedentary  life,  progressing,  like  the  flat- 
fishes, by  an  undulatory  motion  of  the  greatly  extended  pectoral 
fins,  the  thin  slender  tail  having  lost  the  function  of  an  organ  of 
locomotion,  and  acting  merely  as  a  rudder.  They  are  camivoi« 
ous  and  feed  exclusively  on  molluscs,  crustaceans  and  fishes. 
Some  of  the  species  possess  a  much  larger  and  more  pointed 
snout  than  the  others,  and  are  popularly  distinguished  as 
"  skates."  The  following  are  known  as  inhabitants  of  the 
British  seas: — (a)  short-snouted  species:  (i)  the  thomback 
(/?.  clavata)t  (2)  the  homelyn  or  spotted  ray  {R.  maculaia), 
(3)  the  starry  ray  (iJ.  radiata),  (4)  the  cuckoo  or  sandy  ray 
(R.  circularis);  (6)  long-snouted  species:  (5)  the  common  skate 
{R.  baits),  (6)  the  flapper  skate  or  jumbo  skate  (R.  macrorhynckus), 
(7)  the  burton  skate  {R.  alba),  (8)  and  (9)  the  shagreen  skates 
(R.  oxyrhynckus  and  R.  JuUtmica).  A  few  deep-sea  species  arc 
known,  including  R.  abyssUola  from  1588  fathoms  off  the  coast 
of  British  Columbia.  Most  of  the  skates  and  rays  are  eaten, 
except  during  the  breeding  season;  and  even  the  young  of  the 
former  are  esteemed  as  food.  The  skates  attain  to  a  much 
larger  size  than  the  rays,  viz.  to  a  width  of  6  ft.  and  a  weight  of 
400  and  500  lb. 

The  members  of  the  fifth  family,  Trygonidac  or  sting-rays,  are 
distinguished  from  the  rays  proper  by  having  the  vertical  fins 
replaced  by  a  strong  spine  attached  to  the  upper  side  of  the  tail. 
Some  fifty  ^cics  are  known,  which  inhabit  tropical  more  than 
temperate  seas,  some  species  being  found  in  great  tropical  rivers 
over  1000  m.  from  the  sea.  The  spine  is  barbed  on  the  sides 
and  is  a  most  effective  weapon  of  defence;  by  lashing  the  tail 
in  every  direction  the  sting-rays  can  inflict  dangerous  or  at  least 
extremely  painful  wounds.  The  danger  arises  from  the  lacerated 
nature  of  the  wound  rather  than  from  any  specially  poisonous 
property  of  the  mucus  inoculated.  Generally  only  one  or  two 
spines  are  developed.  Sting-rays  attain  to  about  the  same  size 
as  the  skates  and  are  eaten  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  elsewhere.  One  species  {Trygon  pastinaca)  is  not  rarely 
found  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  extends  northwards  to  the 
coasts  of  Ireland,  England  and  Norway. 

The  rays  of  the  sixth  and  last  family,  Myliobatidae,  are  popu- 
larly known  under  various  names,  such  as  "  devil-fishes," 
"  sea-devils  "  and  "  eagle-rays."  In  them  the  dilatation  of  the 
body,  or  rather  the  development  of  the  pectoral  fins,  is  carried  to 
an  extreme,  whilst  the  tail  is  very  thin  and  sometimes  long  like 
a  whip-cord  (fig.  3).    Caudal  spines  are  generally  present  and 
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perfectly  flat  molars,  adapted  for  crushing  hard  substances.    In 
some  of  the  eagle-rays  the  molars  are  large  and  tessellated  (fig.  4), 


Fig.  3. — Aelohatis  narinari  (Indo-Pacific  Ocean). 

similar  to  those  of  the  sting-rays.  In  the  enormous  "  sea-devils," 
sometimes  classed  as  a  separate  family  (Mobulidae),  the  anterior 
part  of  the  pectoral  fin  is  detached  and  forms  a  "  cephalic  "  lobe 
or  pair  of  lobes  in  front  of  the  snout.    The  dentition  consists  of 


'  Fig.  4.— Jaws  of  an  Eagle-Ray.  Myliobaiis  aquUa. 

in  others  extremely  smalL  Of  the  twenty-seven  spedes  which' 
are  known,  from  tropical  and  temperate  seas,  the  majority  attain 
a  very  large  and  some  an  enormous  size:  one  mentioned  bx  Rlsso, 
which  was  taken  at  Messina,  weighed  1350  lb.  A  foetus  taken 
from  the  uterus  of  the  mother  (all  eagle-rays  are  viviparous), 
captured  at  Jamaica  and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  5  ft. 
broad  and  weighed  30  lb.  The  mother  measured  15  ft.  in  width 
and  as  many  in  length,  and  was  between  3  and  4  ft.  thick.  At 
Jamaica,  where  these  rays  are  well  known  under  the  name  of 
"  devil-fishes, "  they  are  frequently  attacked  for  sport's  sake, 
but  their  capture  is  uncertain  and  sometimes  attended  with 
danger.  The  eagle-ray  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
(Afyliobatis  aquila)  is  occasionally  found  off  the  British  coasts. 

(A.  C.  G.;  J.  G.  K.) 

RAT  (or  Wray,  as  he  wrote  his  name  till  1670),  JOHN  (1628- 
X705),  sometimes  called  the  father  of  English  natural  history, 
was  the  son  of  the  blacksmith  of  Black  Notley  near  Braintree 
in  Essex,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  November  1628, 
or,  according  to  other  authorities,  some  months  earlier.  From 
Braintree  school  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Trinity  College  after 
about  one  year  and  three-quarters.  His  tutor  at  Trinity  was 
Dr  James  Duport  (1606-1679),  regius  professor  of  Greek,  and 
his  intimate  friend  and  fellow-pupil  the  celebrated  Isaac  Barrow. 
Ray  was  chosen  minor  fellow  of  Trinity  in  1649,  and  in  due 
course  became  a  major  fellow  on  proceeding  to  the  master's 
degree.  He  held  many  college  offices,  becoming  successively 
lecturer  in  Greek  (1651),  mathematics  (i653),andhumanity(x6s5)', 
praelector  (1657),  jum'or  dean  (1657),  and  college  steward  (1659 
and  x66o);  and  according  to  the  habit  of  the  time,  he  was 
accustomed  to  preach  in  his  college  chapel  and  also  at  Great 
St  Maiy's  before  the  university,  long  before  he  took  holy  orders. 
Among  his  sermons  preached  before  his  ordination,  which  was 
not  till  the  23rd  of  December  x66o,  were  the  famous  discourses 
on  The  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  and  on  the  Chaos,  Delugt 
and  Dissolution  of  the  World.  Ray's  reputation  was  high  also 
as  a  tutor;  and  he  communicated  his  own  passion  for  natural 
history  to  several  pupils,  of  whom  Francis  Willughby  is  by  far 
the  most  famous. 

Ray's  quiet  college  life  dosed  when  he  found  himself 
unable  to  subscribe  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  x66x,  and  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  fellowship  in  1662,  the  year  after  Isaac 
Newton  had  entered  the  college.  We  are  told  by  Dr  Derham 
in  his  Life  of  Ray  that  the  reason  of  his  refusal  "  was  not  (as 
some  have  imagined)  his  having  taken  the  '  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,'  for  that  he  never  did,  and  often  declared  that  he 
ever  thought  it  an  unlawful  oath;  but  he  said  he  could  not 
declare  for  those  that  had  taken  the  oath  that  no  obh'gation 
lay  upon  them,  but  feared  there  might."  From  this  time  on- 
wards he  seems  to  have  depended  chiefly  on  the  bounty  of  his 
pupil  Willughby,  who  made  Ray  his  constant  companion  while 
he  lived,  and  at  his  death  left  him  £60  a  year,  with  the  charge  ot 
ed^cating  his  two  sons. 
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In  the  spring  of  1663  Ray  started  together  with  WHIughby 
and  two  other  pupils  on  a  tour  through  Europe,  from  which  he 
returned  in  March  1666,  parting  from  Willughby  at  Montpellier, 
whence  the  latter  continued  his  journey  into  Spain.  He  had 
previously  in  three  different  journeys  (1658,  1661,  i66a) 
travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  selec- 
tions from  his  private  notes  of  these  journeys  were  edited  by 
George  Scott  in  1760,  under  the  title  of  Mr  Ray*s  Itineraries. 
Ray  himself  published  an  account  of  his  foreign  travel  in  1673, 
entitled  Observations  topographical,  moral,  and  physiological, 
made  on  a  Journey  through  part  of  the  Low  Countries,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Prance.  From  this  tour  Ray  and  Willughby  returned 
laden  with  collections,  on  which  they  meant  to  base  complete 
systematic  descriptions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
Willughby  undertook  the  former  part,  but,  dying  in  1672,  left 
only  an  ornithology  and  ichthyology,  in  themsdves  vast,  for 
Ray  to  edit;  while  the  latter  used  the  botanical  collections  for 
the  groundwork  of  his  Methodus  plantarum  nova  (1682),  and 
his  great  Historia  generalis  ^ntarum  (3  vols.,  1686,*  1688, 
1704).  The  plants  gathered  on  his  Britii^  tours  had  already 
been  described  in  his  Catalogus  plantarum  AnHiae  (1670),  which 
work  is  the  basis  of  all  later  English  floras. 

In  1667  Ray  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Rojral  Society,  and 
in  1669  he  published  in  conjunction  with  Willughby  his  first 
paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  on  ".Experiments 
concerning  the  Motion  of  Sap  in  Trees."  They  demonstrated 
the  ascent  of  the  sap  through  the  wood  of  the  tree,  and  supposed 
the  sap  to  "precipitate  a  kind  of  white  coagulum  or  jelly, 
which  may  be  well  conceived  to  be  the  part  which  every  year 
between  bark  and  tree  turns  to  wood  and  of  which  the  leaves 
and  fruits  are  made."  Immediately  after  his  admission  into 
the  Royal  Society  he  was  induced  by  Bishop  John  Wilkins  to 
translate  his  Real  Character  into  Latin,  and  it  seems  he  actually 
completed  a  translation,  which,  however,  remained  in  manu- 
script; his  Methodus  planUirum  nova  was  in  fact  undertaken  as 
a  part  of  Wilkins's  great  dasuficatory  scheme. 

In  1673  R^y  married  Margaret  Oakley  of  Launton  (Oxford) ; 
in  1676  he  went  to  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  in  1677  to  Falbome 
Hall  in  Essex.  Finally,  in  1679,  he  removed  to  Black  Notley, 
where  he  afterwards  remained.  His  life  there  was  quiet  and 
uneventful,  but  embittered  by  bodily  weakness  and  chronic 
sores.  He  occupied  himself  in  writing  books  and  in  keeping 
up  a  wide  scientific  correspondence,  and  lived,  in  spite. of  his 
infirmities,  to  the  age  of  seventy-six,  dying  at  Black  Notley  on 
the  17th  of  January  1705.  The  Ray  Society,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  works  on  natural  history,  was  founded  in  his  honour  in 
1844. 

Ray's  first  book,  the  Catalogus  planlarum  circa  Canlabrigiam 
nascentium  (1660,  foUowed  by  appendices  in  1663  and  1685),  was 
written  in  conjunction  with  his  "  amicissimus  et  individuus  comes," 
John  Nid.  Tne  plants,  626  in  number,  are  enumerated  alphabeti- 
cally, but  a  system  of  clasufication  differing  little  from  Caspar 
Bauhin's  is  sketched  at  the  end  of  the  book;  and  the  notes  contain 
many  curious  references  to  other  parts  of  natural  history.  The 
suttons  of  the  plants  are  minutely  described;  and  Cambridge 
students  still  gather  some  of  their  rarer  plants  in  the  copses  or 
chalk-pits  where  he  found  them.  The  book  shows  signs  of  his 
indebtedness  to  Joachim  Jung  of  Hamburg,  who  had  died  in  1657, 
leaving  his  writings  unpuoltshed ;  but  a  MS.  copy  of  some  of  them 
was  sent  to  Ray  by  Samuel  Hartlib  in  1660.  Jung  invented  or  gave 
precision  to  many  technical  terms  which  Ray  and  others  at  once 
made  use  of  in  their  descriptions,  and  which  are  now  classical;  and 
his  notions  of  what  constitutes  a  specific  distinction  and  what 
characters  are  valueless  as  such  seem  to  have  been  adopted  with 
little  change  by  Ray.  The  first  two  editions  of  the  Catalogus 
plantarum  Angfiae  (1670,  1677)  were  likewise  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally; but  in  the.  Synopsis  stirpium  Britannicarum  (1690,  16^, 
also  re-edited  by  DiUenius.  1734,  and  by  Hill,  1760)  Ray  applied 
the  scheme  of  classification  which  he  had  by  that  time  elaborated 
in  the  Methodus  and  the  Historia  plantarum.  The  Methodus  plant- 
arum nova  (1682)  was  largely  based  on  the  works  of  Caesaipinus 
and  Jung,  and  still  more  on  that  of  Robert  Morison  of  Oxford.  The 
greatest  merit  of  this  book  is  the  use  of  the  number  of  cotyledons 
as  a  basis  of  classification;  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  difference  between  the  monocotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous 
embryo  was  detected  by  Nehemiah  Grew.  After  dividing  plants 
into  floweriess  and  flowering,  Ray  sa^,  "  Floriferas  dividemus  in 
Dicotyledones,  quarum  semina  sata  binis  foliu  anoroalis,  seminal- 


ibus  dktis,  quae  cofyledonorum  nsom  pnestant,  e  tern  caraot, 
vel  in  lunos  saltern  iobos  dividuntur,  quamvis  eos  sapca  terrcm 
folionim  specie  non  ^erunt;  et  Monocotyledooes,  quae  oec  folia 
bina  seminalia  effenint  nee  Iobos  binos  condunt..  Haec  diviao 
ad  arbores  etiam  extendi  potest ;  siquidem  Palmae  et  conceseres  hoc 
J  .  ..-  JO  MoMocotyle- 


respectu  eodem  modo  a  religuis  arboribus  differunt  quo  Mo 

dones  a  reliouis  herbis."    But  a  serious  Memish  was  his  persiiteitt 

separation  of  trees  from  herbs,  a  distinction  whose  falsity  had  been 


exposed  by  lung  and  others,  but  to  whkh  Ray  tried  to  give  s 
foundation  by  denying  the  existence  of  buds  in  the  latter.  At  this 
time  he  based  his  claistfication,  like  Caesaipinus,  chiefly  upon  the 
fruit,  and  he  distinguished  several  natural  groups,  aacfa  as  the 
grasses,  LabiaUu,  Umbeltiferae  and  Papilionaceae.  The  cHssifirs- 
tion  of  the  Methodus  was  extended  and  improved  ia  the  Bistorta 
^nianiM,  but  was  disfiffured  by  a  large  class  of  ilMMMi<a«,  to  iacliide 
forms  that  the  other  orders  did  not  easily  admit,  and  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  cereals  from  other  grasses.-  This  vast  book  eaunerates 
and  describes  all  the  plants  known  to  the  author  or  described  by 
his  predecessors,  to  the  number,  according  to  Adanson.  of  i8i62<( 
species.  In  the  first  volume  a  chapter  "  De  plantb  ia  geaere 
contains  an  account  of  all  the  anatomical  and  phyaioiogjcu  kaow- 
ledee  of  the  time  regarding  plants,  with  the  recent  apeculatioas 
and  discoveries  of  CSesalpinus,  Grew,  Malpighi  and  Jnag;  aad 
Cuvier  and  Dupetit  Thouars,  declaring  that  it  was  thk  cbapCer 
which  gaye  acceptance  and  authority  to  these  authon'  worics,  say 
that  "  tne  best  monument  that  could  be  erected  to  the  mesaary  a 
Ray  would  be  the  republication  of  this  part  of  his  work  aepac 
The  Stirpium  Europaearum  extra  Britannias  naseeutimm 
(1694)  is  a  much  amplified  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  plants  oc 
on  his  own  European  tour.  In  the  preface  to  this  book  he  firtt 
cleariy  admitted  tne  doctrine  of  the  sexuality  of  ( * 
ever,  he  had  no  share  in  establishing, 
controversy  with  Rivinus  (Augustus  Q 

chiefly  turiied  upon  Ray's  indefensible  separation  of  lignecios  from 
hertMtceous  plants,  and  also  upon  what  he  coooeived  to  be  tike  aas- 
leading  reliance  that  Rivinus  placed  on  the  characten  of  the  ooroOa. 
But  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Methodus  (170^)  he  foUowed  Rrviaos 
and  J.  P.  de  Toumefort  in  taking  the  flower  instead  of  the  fruit  as 
his  basis  of  classification;  he  was  no  longer  a  fructicist  but  a 
corollist. 

Besides  editing  his  friend  Willughby*s  books,  Ray  wrote  sr«cfal 
zoological  works  of  his  own,  including  Synopsis  methodiea  Aniwmhum 
Quadrupedum  et  Serpentini  Generis  (1693),  that  b  to  say,  both 
mammab  and  reptiles,  and  Sin^opsis  methodiea  Avium  et  Pisemm 
(1713);  the  latter  was  published  posthumously,  as  waa  also  the 
more  important  Historui  Insectorum  (1710),  whidi  einbodird  a 
great  mass  of  Willughby's  notes.  • 

Most  of  Ray's  minor  works  were  the  outcome  of  his  faculty  for 
carefully  amassing  facts;  for  instance,  his  CoUteliom  e^  Enrfisk 
Proverbs   (1670),   his   Collection  of  Out-of-the-way  En^Udt   Words 


preiace  10  cnts  dcxmc  ae  arv 

xuality  of  planta,  ^riucfa,  how- 

(.    Here  also  begins  his  long 

Qutrinus  Bachmaan)  whka 


(1674),  bis  CMeaion  of  Curious  Travels  and  Voyagu  (1693),  i 
Dictionarioltm  trilingue  (1675,  5th  edition  as  Nomeuelator  de 
1706).    The  last  was  written  for  the  use  of  V^lughb^'a  sons,  his 


pupils;  it  passed  through  many  editions,  and  is  still  naeful  for 
Its  careful  identifications  of  plants  and  animals  meatkiaed  by 
Greek  and  Latin  writers.  But  Ray's  influence  aad  fcpmatioa 
have  depended  largely  upon-  his  two  books  entitled  The  Wisdom 
of  God  manifested  in  the  Worhs  of  the  Creation  (1691).  aad  JIuecBaas- 
ous  Discourses  concerning  the  Dissolution  and  Chauees  o(  Ike  World 
(1692).  The  latter  includes  three  essays  on  "  The  Rioutive  Chaos 
and  Creation  of  the  Workl,"  "  The  General  Deluge,  ita  Causes 
and  Effects,"  and  "The  Dissolution  of  the  World  aad  Fatnre 
Conflagratbns."  The  germ  of  these  works  was  oootaiaed  ia 
sermons  preached  long  before  in  Cambridge, 
immediate  popularity,  and  the  former,  at 
into  several  languages.  In  The  Wisdom  of  Cod,  fire,  Ray  1 
innumerable  examples  of  the  perfection  of  organic 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  living  creatures,  the  min 
usefulness  of  their  parts,  and  many,  if  not  roost,  of  the  i 
examples  of   purposive  adaptation  and   design 


sugaested  by  him,  such  as  the  structure  of  the  eye,  the  I 
of  tne  bones,  the  camel's  stomach  and  the  hedgehog's  am 

AuTHORiTiESi — Select   Remains,   Itineraries   amd   Life,   by   Dr 
Derham.  edited  by  George  Scott,  1740;  notice  by  Sir  J.  E.  Sakk 


i  bones,  the  camel's  stomach  and  the  hedgehog's  s 

AuTHORiTiESi — Select   Remains,   Itineraries   amd   Lift 

3erham.  edited  by  George  Scott,  1740;  notice  by  Sir  J.  _ 

in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia;  notice  by  Cuvier  and  A.  Dopctit  ' 

in  the  Biograpkie  universelle;  all  these  were  cdlected  nader  the 
title  Memorials  of  Ray,  and  edited  (with  the  addition  of  a  complete 
catalogue  of  his  works)  by  Dr  Edwin  Lankester,  8vo  (Ray  Society). 
1846;  Correspondence  (with  Willughby,  Martin  Lister,  Dr  Robiasoa. 
Petiver,  Derham,  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  others),  edited  by  Dr 
Derham,  1718;  Selections,  with  additkms,  edited  by  lanfcrstrr 
(Ray  Society),  1848.  For  accounts  of  Ray's  system  of  ctassifirafioa. 
see  Cuvier,  Lemons  hist.  s.  Sci.  Nat.,  p.  488;  SprennI,.  Grsdb.  d. 
Botanih,  ii.  p.  40;  Sachs,  Gesch.  d.  Bolauih;  also  Whewdt  BisL 
Ind.  Sci.,  iii.  p.  333  (ed.  1847),  and  Wood,  art.  J'  Oassiftratioa  " 
inRtev'BCydXptuSa.  (D.W.T.)    : 

RAYAH  (Arabic  raUyak,  peasants,  subjects,  flock,  Iwd, 
ra'a,  to  pasture,  cf. "  ryot,"  an  Indo-Perstan  variant  of  the  same 
word),  the  name  given  to  the  non-Mo^m  sabjects  of  a 
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Mahommedan  ruler;  all  who  pay  the  haraj  or  poll-tax  levied 
on  unbelievers.  Five  classes  of  rayahs  existed  under  Turkish 
rule, — (i)  the  Greek,  or  Roum  ihilUHi  (3)  the  Armenian,  or 
Emeni  milUti;  (3)  the  Catholic  Armenians— eremcsi  gatoliki 
miiUti;  (4)  the  Latin  Christians,  or  Roum  galoliki  rnUleH;  and 
(s)  the  Jews,  or  ichondi  miUeti.  The  name  rayah  is  most 
commonly  used  of  the  peasants,  but  it  does  not  apply  only  to  the 
agricultural  popubtions.  It  depended  on  status,  fixed  by 
religious  faith. 

RAYLEIGH,  JOHN  WILUAM  STRUTT,  3rd  baron 
(1842-  ),  English  physicist,  was  bom  in  Essex  on  the  12th  of 
November  1842,  being  the  son  of  the  2nd  baron.^  Going  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  graduated  as  senior  wrangler  in 
1865,  and  obtained  the  first  Smith's  prize  of  the  year,  the  second 
being  gained  by  Professor  Alfred  Marshall.  He  married  in 
187 1  a  sister  of  Mr  A.  J.  Balfour,  -and  succeeded  to  the  title 
in  1873.  From  1879  to  1884  he  was  Cavendish  professor  of 
experiment^  physics  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in 
succession  to  Clerk  Maxwell;  and  in  1887  he  accepted  the  post 
of  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,  which  he  resigned  in  1905.  His  early  mathe- 
matical and  physical  papers,  written  under  the  name  of  J.  W. 
Strutt,  made  him  known  over  Europe;  and  hid  powers  rapidly 
matured  until,  at  the  death  of  Clerk  Maxwell,  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  British  physicists,  Sir  George  Stokes  and  Lord  Kelvin 
alone  excepted.  The  special  feature  of  his  work  is  its  extreme 
accuracy  and  definiteness;  be  combines  the  highest  mathe- 
matical acumen  with  refinement  of  experimental  skill,  so  that 
the  idea  of  ranking  him  as  higher  in  one  department  than 
another  does  not  arise.  His  experimental  investigations  are 
carried  out  with  plain  and  usually  home-made  apparatus,  the 
accessories  being  crude  and  rough,  but  the  essentials  thought- 
fully designed  so  as  to  compass  in  the  simplest  and  most  perfect 
manner  the  special  end  in  view.  A  great  part  of  his  theoretical 
work  consists  in  resurveying  things  supposed  superficially  to  be 
already  known,  and  elaborating  their  theory  into  precision  and 
completeness.  In  this  way  he  has  gone  over  a  great  portion  of 
tJie  field  of  physics,  and  in  many  cases  has  either  said  the  last 
word  for  the  time  being,  or  else  started  new  and  fruitful  develop- 
ments. Possessing  an  immense  range  of  knowledge,  he  has 
filled  up  Ucunae  in  nearly  every  part  of  physics,  by  experiment^ 
by  calcuktion,  and  by  dear  accurate  thought.  The  following 
branches  have  especially  felt  his  infhience:— chemical  physics, 
capillarity  and  viscosity,  theory  of  gases,  flow  of  liquids,  photo- 
graphy, optics,  colour  vision,  wave  theory,  electric  and  magnetic 
problems,  electrical  measurements,  elasticity,  sound  and 
hydrodynamics.  The  numerous  scientific  memoirs  in  which  his 
original  work  is  set  forth  were  collected  under  his  own  editorship 
in  four  hirge  volumes,  the  last  of  which  was  published  in  1903. 
His  most  extensive  single  work  is  a  book  on  Sounds  which,  in 
the  second  edition,  has  become  a  treatise  on  vibrations  in 
general.  His  familiarity  with  the  methods  of  mathematical 
analysis  and  a  certain  refinement  of  taste  in  their  application 
have  resulted  in  great  beauty  of  form.  His  papers  are  often 
difficult  to  read,  but  never  diffuse  or  tedious;  his  mathematical 
treatment  is  never  needlessly  abstruse,  for  when  his  analjrsis  is 
complicated  it  is  only  so  because  the  subject-matter  is  com- 
plicated. Of  discoveries  superficially  sensational  there  are  few 
or  none  to  record,  and  the  weight  of  his  work  is  for  the  most 
part  to  be  appreciated  only  by  professed  physicists.  One 
remarkable  discovery,  however,  of  general  interest,  was  the 
outcome  of  a  long  series  of  delicate  weighings  axid  minute 
experimental  care  in  the  determination  of  the  relative  density 
of  nitrogen  gas — undertaken  in  order  to  determine  the  atomic 
weight  of  nitrogen — namely,  the  discovery  of  argon,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  new  substances,  chemically  inert,  which  occur,  some 
only  in  excessively  minute  quantities,  as  constituents  of  the 

^  The  barony  was  created  at  Georse  IV. 's  coronation  in  1821  for 
the  wife  of  JoMph  Holden  Strutt,  M.P.  for  Maiden  (1790-1826) 
and  Okehampton  (1826-1830),  who  had  done  great  service  during 
the  French  War  as  colonel  of  the  Ettex  militia.  He  died  in  1845, 
his  wife,  the  baroness,  predeceasing  him  in  r836.  Their  son 
(d.  1873)  was  the  2nd  baron. 


earth's  atmosphere.  Lord  Rayleigh  had  an  interest  in  abnormal 
psychological  investigations,  and  became  a  member  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  instituted  in  con- 
nexion with  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VH.  In  1904  he 
was  awarded  a  Nobel  prixe,  and  at  the  end  of  1905  he  became 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  elected 
a  fellow  in  1873,  and  had  acted  as  secretary  from  1885  to  1896. 
He  remained  president  till  1908,  in  which  year  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  the  8th  duke  of  Devonshire  as  chancellor  of  Cambridge 
University. 

For  a  popular  but  authentic  account  of  some  of  Lord  Rayleigh's 
scientific  work  and  discoveries,  see  an  article  by  Sir  Oliver  L<xlge 
in  the  National  Review  for  September  1898. 

RAYMOND,  HBNRT  JARVIS  (1820-1869),  American  journalist, 
was  bom  near  the  village  of  Lima,  Livingston  county.  New 
York,  on  the  24th  of  January  1820.  He  graduated  from  the 
university  of  Vermont  in  1840.  After  assisting  Horace  Greeley 
(q.v.)  in  the  conduct  of  more  than  one  newspaper,  Raymond  in 
185X  formed  the  firm  of  Raymond,  Jones  &  (^o.,  and  the  first 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  appeared  on  the  i8th  of  September 
185 1  ;* of  this  journal  Raymond  was  editor  and  chief  proprietor 
until  his  death.  Raymond  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Assembly  in  1850  and  1851,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  speaker. 
He  supported  the  views  of  the  radical  anti-slavery  wing  of  the 
Whig  party  in  the  North.  His  nomination  over  Greeley  on  the 
Whig  ticket  for  lieutenant-governor  in  1854  led  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  famous  political  "  firm  "  of  Seward,  Weed  and  Greeley. 
Raymond  Was  elected,  and  served  in  1854-56.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  formiition  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
drafted  the  famous  "  Address  to  the  People  "  adopted  by  the 
Republican  convention  which  met  in  Pitt^urg  on  the  22nd  of 
February  1856.  In  1862  he  was  again  a  member,  and  speaker, 
of  the  New  York  Assembly.  During  the  Civil  War  he  supported 
Lincoln's  policy  in  general,  though  deprecating  his  delays,  and  he 
was  among  the  first  to  urge  the  adoption  of  a  broad  and  liberal 
attitude  in  dealing  with  the  people  of  the  South.  In  1865  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention,  and  was  made 
a  member,  and  chairman,  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  in 
1865-67,  and  on  the  22nd  of  December  1865  he  ably  attacked 
Thaddeus  Stevens's  theory  of  the  "  dead  "  states,  and,  agreeing 
with  the  President,  argued  that  the  states  were  never  out  of  the 
Union,  inasmuch  as  the  ordinances  of  secession  were  nulL  In 
consequence  of  this,  of  his  prominence  in  the  Loyalist  (or 
National  Union)  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  August  1866, 
and  of  his  authorship  of  the  "Address  and  Declaration  of 
Principles,"  issued  by  the  convention,  he  lost  favour  with  his 
party.  He  was  removed  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  in  x866,  and  in  1867  his  nomina- 
tion as  minister  to  Austria,  which  he  had  already  refused,  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate.  He  retired  from  public  life  in  1867  and 
devoted  hh  time  to  newspaper  work  until  his  death  in  New  York 
dty  on  the  x8th  of  June  1869.  Raymond  was  an  able  and 
polished  public  speaker;  one  of  his  best  known  speeches  was  a 
greeting  to  Kossuth,  whose  cause  he  warmly  defended.  But  his 
great  work  was  in  elevating  the  style  and  general  tone  of 
American  journalism.  He  published  several  books,  including  a 
biography  of  President  Lincoln — Tkc  Life  and  Public  Services  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  (1865),  which  in  substance  originally  appeared 
as  A  History  of  the  AdministroHon  of  President  Lincoln  (1864). 

See  Augustus  Maverick,  Hftiry  I.  Raymond  and  the  New  York 
Press  for  Thirty  Years  (Hartford. Xonn.,  1870);  and  "Extracts 
from  the  Journal  of  Henry  T.  Raymond,"  edited  by  his  son.  Henry 
H.  Raymond,  in  Scribners*  Monthly,  vols.  xix.  and  xx.  (New  York. 
I879-&)). 

RAYMOND  OF  SABUNDB,  or  Sabiemde  (fl.  1434),  Spanish 
scholar,  was  a  teacher  of  medicine  and  philosophy  and  finally 
regius  professor  of  theology  at  Toulouse.  His  liier  naturae  sive 
crealwarum,6rc.  (written  1434-36),  marks  an  important  stage  in 
the  history  of  Natural  Theology.  The  book  was  directed 
against  the  position  then  generally  held,  that  reason  and  faith. 
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philosophy  and  theology  were  antithetical  and  irreconcilable. 
Raymond  declares  that  the  book  of  Nature  and  the  Bible  are 
both  Divine  revelations,  the  one  general  and  immediate,  the 
other  specific  and  mediate.  The  Ediiio  Princeps  of  the  book, 
which  found  many  imitators,  is  undated  but  probably  belongs 
to  Z484;  there  are  many  subsequent  editions,  one  by  J.  E.  von 
Seidel  as  Ute  as  1852.  In  1595  the  Prohgus  was  put  on  the 
Index  for  its  declaration  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  source  of 
revealed  truth.  Montaigne  {Essays,  bk.  iL  ch.  zii., "  An  Apologie 
of  Raymond  Sebond  ")  tells  how  he  translated  the  book  into 
French  and  found  "  the  conceits  of  the  author  to  be  excellent, 
the  contexture  of  his  work  well  followed,  and  his  project  full  of 
pietie.  .  .  .  His  drift  is  bold,  and  his  scope  adventurous,  for  he 
undertaketh  by  humane  and  naturall  reasons,  to  establish  and 
verifie  all  the  articles  of  Christian  religion  against  Atheists." 

See  D.  Bculet.  Un  Inconnu  etiibre:  recherches  kistoriques  et 
critiques  sur  Raymond  de  Sabundt  (Paris,  1875). 

RAYMUNB,  prince  of  Antioch  (1099-1x49),  was  the  son  of 
William  VI.,  coimt  of  Poitou.  On  the  death  of  Bohemund  II.  of 
Antioch  (9.V.),  the  principality  devolved  upon  his  daughter, 
ConsUnce,  a  child  of  some  three  years  of  age  (1130).  Fulk, 
the  lung  of  Jerusalem,  and,  as  such,  guardian  of  AnUo^h,  was 
concerned  to  find  a  husband  for  her,  and  sent  envoys  to  England 
to  offer  her  hand  to  Raymund,  who  was  then  at  the  court  of 
Henry  I.  Raymund  accepted  the  offer,  and  stealing  in  disguise 
through  southern  Italy,  for  fear  of  apprehension  by  Roger  of 
Sidly,  who  claimed  the  Jnheritance  of  Antioch  as  cousin  of 
Bohemund  I.,  he  reached  Antioch  in  x  135.  Here  he  was  married 
to  Constance  by  the  patriarch,  but  not  until  he  had  done  him 
homage  and  fealty.  The  marriage  excited  the  indignation 
of  Alice,  the  mother  of  Constance,  who  had  been  led  by  the 
patriarch  to  think  that  it  was  she  whom  Raymimd  desired  to 
wed;  and  the  new  prince  had  thus  to  face  the  enmity  of  the 
princess  dowager  and  her  party.  In  1x37  he  had  also  to  face 
the  advent  of  the  eastern  emperor,  John  Comnenus,  who  had 
come  south'  partly  to  recover  Cilida  from  Leo,  the  prince  of 
Armenia,  but'  partly,  also,  to  assert  his  rights  over  Antioch. 
Raymund  was  forced  to  do  homage,  and  even  to  promise  to  cede 
his  principality  as  soon  as  he  was  recompensed  by  a  new  fief, 
which  John  promised  to  carve  for  him  in  the  Mahommedan 
territory  to  the  east  of  Antioch.  The  expedition  of  XX38,  in 
which  Raymund  joined  with  John,  and  which  was  to  conquer 
this  territory,  naturally  proved  H  failure:  Raymund  was  not 
anxious  to  help  the  emperor  to  acquire  new  territories,  when 
their  acquisition  only  meant  for  him  the  loss  of  Antioch;  and 
John  had  to  return  unsuccessful  to  Byzantium,  after  vainly 
demanding  from  Raymund  the  sunender  of  the  dtadd  of 
Antioch.  There  followed  a  struggle  between  Raymund  and  the 
patriarch.  Raymund  was  annoyed  by  the  homage  which  he 
had  been  forced  to  pay  to  the  patriarch  in  XX35;  and  the  dubious 
validity  of  the  patriarch's  election  offered  a  handle  for  opposition. 
Eventually  Raymund  triumphed,  and  the  patriarch  was  deposed 
(1139).  In  1 142  John  Comnenus  returned  to  the  attack;  but 
Raymimd  refused  to  recognize  or  renew  his  previous  submission; 
and  John,  though  he  ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch, 
was  unable  to  effect  anything  against  him.  Wh'^n,  however, 
Raymund  demanded  from  Manuel,  who  had  succeeded  John  in 
Z143,  the  cession  of  some  of  the  Cilidan  towns,  he  found  that  he 
had  met  his  match.  Manuel  forced  him  to  a  humiliating  visit  to 
Constantinople,  during  which  he  renewed  his  oath  of  homage 
and  promised  to  receive  a  Greek  patriarch.  The  last  event  of 
importance  in  Raymund's  life  was  the  visit  to  Antioch  in  x  148  of 
Louis  Vn.  and  his  wife  Eleanor,  Raymund's  niece.'  Raymund 
sought  to  prevent  Louis  from  going  south  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
induce  him  to  stay  in  Antioch  and  help  in  the  conquest  of  Aleppo 
and  Caesarea.  Perhaps  for  this  end  he  acquired  an  inffuence 
over  his  niece,  which  was  by  some  interpreted  as  a  guilty 
intimacy.  At  any  rate  Louis  hastily  left  Antioch,  and  Raymund 
was  balked  in  his  plans.  In  X149  he  fell  in  battle  during 
an  expedition  against  Nureddin.  Raymund  is  described  by 
William  of  Tyre  (the  main  authority  for  his  career)  as  handsome 
and. affable;  pre-eminent  in  the  use  of  arnas  and  niilitary  experi^ 


ence;  lUUratorum,  licet  ipse  iUUeratus  esset,  cuitor  (he  caused  tb* 
Chanson  des  chitifs  to  be  composed);. a  regular  churcfamas  and 
a  faithful  husband;  but  headstrong,  irascible  axMi  unrrancmaMr, 
with  too  great  a  passion  for  gambl^  (bk.  xiv.  c.  zzi.). 

For  hu  career  lee  Rey,  in  the  Retme  de  Vorient  latin,  vol.  iv. 

CE.Be.) 

RAYMUND  OF  TOULOUSE  (sometibies  also  called  Raymond  of 
St  Giles,  after  a  town  to  the  south  of  Nimes),  count  ct  Pxtivextoe, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  first  Crusade.  According  to  an  Anncnian 
authority,  he  had  lost  an  eye  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jenaalem 
before  the  first  Crusade;  but  the  statement  probably  rests  on 
the  fact,  that  he  was  one-eyed,  xir  moncculus.  He  is  also  re- 
corded to  have  fought  against  the  Moors  in  Spain  before  109^; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  princes  of  the  West 
to  take  the  cross  after  Pope  Urban's  sermon  at  QermouL  The 
oldest  and  the  richest  of  the  crusading  princes,  the  coont  of 
Provence  started,  at  the  end  of  October  X096,  with  a  large  com- 
pany, which  included  his  wife,  his  son,  and  Adhemar,  bishop  of 
Puy,  the  Papal  Legate.  His  march  lay  by  Ragusa  and  Scutari 
to  Durazzo,  whence  he  struck  eastward,  along  the  route  also 
used  by  Bohemund,  to  Constantinople.  At  the  end  of  April 
X097  he  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  take  a  somewhat  nesative 
oath  of  fealty  to  Alexius;  for  the  obstinacy  which  was  one  of 
his  characteristics,  coupled  perhaps  with  some  hope  of  acquiring 
new  territories,  made  him  reluctant  to  submit  like  the  other 
crusaders  to  Alexius.  He  was  present  at  Nicaea  and  Dov>'* 
laeum;  but  he  first  showed  his  hand  in  October  1097,  when, 
as  the  army  ncarcd  Antioch,  and  a  rumour  was  spttad  that 
Antioch  had  been  deserted  by  the  TUrks,  he  sent  a  deiadiment  in 
advance  to  occupy  the  city — an  action  which  presaged  his 
future  difficulties  with  Bohemund,  the  would-be  prince  of 
Antioch.  In  the  siege  of  Antioch  (whith  was  far  from  having 
been  deserted)  Raymund  played  hb  part.  When  the  city  was 
taken  by  Bohemund  (June  1098),  the  count  garrisoned  the 
palalium  Cassiani  (the  palace  of  the  emir,  Yagi  Sian)  and  the 
tower  over  the  Bridge  Gate.  He  lay  ill  during  the  second  siege 
of  Antioch  by  Kerbogha;  but  in  his  camp  a  great  qnrituahstic 
activity  culminated  in  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Lance  by  the 
Provencals.  The  miracle  stimtilated  the  crusaders  to  defeat 
Kerbogha:  the  Lance  itself,  discovered  by  the  Provencals  and 
carried  henceforward  by  their  count,  became  a  valuable  asset  in 
Raymund's  favour;  and  he  began  to  put  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  Bohemund 's  retention  of  Antioch,  obstinately  alleging  the 
oath  to  Alexius^  and  refusing  to  surrender  the  positions  in  the 
city  which  he  had  occupied.  A  struggle  thus  arose  between  the 
Provencals  and  the  Normans,  partly  with  regard  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Lance,  which  the  Normans  naturally  doubted,  and 
partly  with  regard  to  the  possession  of  Antioch--the  real  issue 
at  stake.  Raymund  was  the  first  of  the  princes  to  leave  Antioch, 
moving  southward  in  the  autuxxm  of  X098  to  the  siege  of  Maria, 
but  leaving  a  detachment  of  his  .troops  in  Antioch.  With  Bohe- 
mund left  behind  in  Antioch;  with  the  possession  of  the  Holy 
Lance  to  give  him  prestige;  and  with  the  wealth  which  he  had 
at  his  disposal,  the  count  of  Provence  now  definitely  began  to 
figure  as  the  leader  of  the  Crusade.  If  he  could  have  ccnacnted 
to  leave  Bohemund  in  possession  of  Antioch  and  push  south- 
ward, he  might  have  achieved  much.  But  he  could  not  stomach 
the  greatness  of  Bohemund;  and  when  the  Normans  turned 
his  troops  out  of  Antioch  in  January  1099,  he  marched  from 
Marra  (which  had  been  captvred  in  December  1098)  into  the 
emirate  of  Tripoli,  and  began  the  siege  of  Area  (February  1099), 
evidently  with  the  idea  of  founding  a  power  in  Tripofi  which 
would  check  the  expansion  of  Bohemund's  prindpaUty  to  the 
south.  The  siege  of  Area  was  protracted;  and  the  selfish  poKcy 
of  the  count,  which  thus  deferred  the  inarch  to  Jerusalem, 
lost  him  all  support  from  the  mass  of  the  cnisaden.  A  wave  of 
indignation  in  the  ranks,  and  the  inducements  which  the  emir 
of  Tripoli  offered  to  the  other  princes,  forced  Raymund  to  desist 
from  the  siege  (May  1098),  and  to  march  southwards  to  Jerusa- 
lem. After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Raymund  was  offered, 
but  refused,  the  advocacy  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  alleged 
Iiis  reluctance  to  rule  m  the  city  in  which  Christ  had  toffered: 
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it  is  perhaps  permissible  to  suspect  that  he  haiiJtered  for  the 
principality  of  Tripoli  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with 
Bohemuhd.  As  at  Antioch,  so  at  Jerusalem,  he  fcU  into  strife 
with  the  new  ruler;  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  Godfrey 
was  able  to  secure  from  him  the  possession  of  the  Tower  of 
David,  which  he  had  originally  occupied.  The  grasping  nature 
of  Raymund  again  appeared  after  the  battle  of  As<^on,  when 
his  eagerness  to  occupy  Ascalon  for  himself  prevented  it  from 
being  occupied  at  all;  while  Godfrey  also  blamed  him  for  the 
failure  of  his  army  to  capture  Arsuf.  It  almost  seems  as  if  the 
count  could  not  ai>pear  without  becoming  a  centre  of  storms; 
and  when  he  went  north,  in  the  winter  of  1099-xioo,  his  first 
act  was  one  of  hostility  against  Bohemund,  from  whom  he 
helped  to  wrest  Laodicea.  From  Laodicea  he  went  to  G>n- 
stantinople,  where  he  fraternized  with  Alexius,  the  great  enemy 
of  his  own  enemy  Bohemimd.  Joining  in  the  ill-fated  Crusade 
which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  First>  he  was  successful  in 
escaping  from  the  dihAde^  and  returning  to  Constantinople.  In 
1102  he  came  by  sea  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch,  where  he 
was  imprisoned  by  Tancred,  regent  of  Antioch  during  the  cap- 
tivity of  Bohemund,  and  only  dismissed  upon  promising  not 
to  attempt  any  conquests  in  the  country  between  Antioch  and 
Acre.  He  broke  his  promise,  attacking  and  capturing  Tortosa, 
and  beginning  to  build  a  castle  for  the  reduction  of  Tripoli  (on 
the  Mons  Peregrinus).  In  this  policy  he  was  aided  by  Alexius, 
who  was  naturally  willing  to  see  the  erection  of  a  tributary 
county  of  Tripoli  to  the  south  of  Bohemund's  principality.  In 
z  105  Raymund  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  William, 
who  in  1 109,  with  the  aid  of  Baldwin  I.,  captured  the  town 
and  definitely  established  the  co\mty  of  Tripoli.  William  was 
ousted  in  the  same  year  by  Raymund's  eldest  son  Bertrand; 
and  the  county  continued  in  the  possession  of  his  house  during 
the  Z2th  century.* 

Raymund  of  Toulouse  represents  the  Provencal  element  in 
the  first  Crusade,  as  Bohemund  represents  the  Norman,  and 
Godfrey  and  Baldwin  the  Lotharingian.  Religiosity,  obstinacy 
and  greed  seem  curiously  blended  in  his  composition.  The  first 
quality  appears  in  the  episode  of  the  Lance,  and  in  his  renuncia- 
tion of  the  advocacy  of  Jerusalem:  the  second  appears  in  the 
whole  of  his  attitude  to  Bohemund:  the  third  appears  again 
and  again,  whenever  the  progress  of  the  Crusades  brought  any 
new  conquest.  If  in  temperament  he  is  the  least  attractive 
among  the  princes  of  the  first  Crusade,  he  was  yet  one  of  its 
foremost  leaders,  and  lie  left  his  mark  upon  history  in  the 
foundation  of  the  county  of  Tripoli. 

Raymund  of  Agiles,  a  clerk  in  the  ProvenQal  army,  pves  the 
history  of  the  first  Crusade  from  his  master's  point  01  view.  For 
a  modem  account  of  Count  Raymund's  part  in  the  crusading 
movement,  one  may  refer  to  Rdhricht's  worlcB  (see  Crusades). 

(E.  tia.) 

RATHUND  OF  TRIPOLI,  the  most  famous  of  the  descendants 
of  Raymund  of  Toulouse,  was  a  great-grandson  of  his  eldest  son 
Bertrand:  his  mother  was  Hodiema,  a  daughter  of  Baldwin  II., 
and  through  her  he  was  closely  connected  with  the  kings  of 
Jerusalem.  He  became  count  of  Tripoli  in  1x5a,  on  the 
assassination  of  his  father.  In  Z164  he  was  captured  by  Nur- 
eddin,  and  was  only  released  in  1173  after  a  captivity  of  eight 
years.  In  1 1 74  he  claimed  the  regency  on  behalf  of  Baldwin  IV. 
(at  once  a  minor  and  a  leper),  in  virtue  of  his  dose  relationship; 
and  the  claim  was  acknowledged.  After  two  years  the  regency 
seems  to  have  passed  to  Reginald  of  Ch&tillon;  but  Raymund, 
who  had  marri^  the  heiress  of  the  county  of  Tiberias,  continued 
to  figure  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  His  great  ability  pro- 
cured him  enemies;  for  two  years,  Z180-Z182,  Baldwin  IV.  Vas 
induced  by  evil  advisers  to  exclude  him  from  his  territories. 
But  as  Saladin  grew  more  threatening,  Raymund  grew  more 
indispensable;  and  in  1184  he  became  regent  for  Baldwin  V., 
on  condition  that,  if  the  king  died  before  his  majority,  his 
successor  should  be  determined  by  the  great  powers  of  the  West. 
Raymund  conducted  the  regency  with  skill,  securing  a  truce  from 

*  For  the  future  history  of  the  county,  see  under  RAYMtTND  or 
Tripoli  and  Bobbmund  iv. 


Saladin  in  1185;  but  when  Baldwin  V.  di£d,  in  zi86,  all  went 
wrong.  Raymund  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  barons  to 
Naplous  to  deliberate  on  the  situation;  but  while  they  deliber- 
ated, the  supporters  of  Guy  de  Lusignan  (the  husband  of  Baldwin 
IV.'s  sister,  Sibylla)  act«i,  and  had  him  crowned,  in  defiance 
of  the  stipulation  under  which  Raymund  had  become  regent. 
The  rest  of  the  barons  came  over  to  Guy;  and  Raymund,  left  in 
isolation,  retired  to  Tiberias  and  negotiated  a  truce  for  himself 
with  Saladin.  His  ambiguous  position  led  contemporaries  to 
accuse  him  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  Saladin;  but  his 
loyalty  to  the  Christian  cause  was  nobly  shown  in  1187,  when 
he  reconciled  himself  to  Guy,  and  aided  him  in  the  battle  of 
Hattin,  which  was  engaged,  however,  in  the  teeth  of  his  earnest 
advice.  He  escaped  from  the  battle  woimded,  and  ultimately 
retired  to  Tripoli,  where  he  died  (1x87). 

In  the  corrupt  Society  of  the  latter  days  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  Raymimd  showed  himself  at  least  as  disinterested  as 
any  other  man,  and  certainly  more  capable  than  the  rest  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  might  have  saved  Jerusalem,  if  Jerusalem 
could  have  been  saved;  but  his  was  the  vox  damanlis  in  deserto. 
"  He  is  worthy  of  the  throne,"  wrote  a  contemporary  Arabic 
chronicler:  "  he  seems  destined  for  it  by  nature,  who  has  given 
him  pre-eminent  wisdom  and  courage."  (E.  Br.) 

RATNAL,  GUILLAUME  THOMAS  FRANCOIS  ^1713-1796), 
French  writer,  was  bom  at  Saint-Geniez  in  Rouergue  on  the 
X2th  of  April  1 7 13.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  school  of 
P^zenas,  and  received  priest's  orders,  but  he  was  dismissed  for 
unexplained  reasons  from  the  parish  of  Saint-Sulpice,  Paris, 
to  which  he  was  attached,  and  thenceforward  he  devoted 
himself  to  society  and  literature.  The  Abb6  Raynal  wrote  for 
the  Mercure  de  France^  and  compiled  a  series  of  popular  but 
superficial  works,  which  he  published  and  sold  himself.  These — 
VHistoire  du  stathotidirat  (The  Hague,  1748),  VHUUHre  du 
parlemerU  d'AngUUrre  (London,  1748),  Anecdotes  historiques 
(Amsterdam,  3  vols.,  1753)— gained  for  him  access  to  the  salons 
of  Mme.  Geoffrin,  Helvitius,  and  the  baron  d'Holbach.  He  had 
the  assistance  of  various  members  of  the  phUosophe  coteries  in 
his  most  important  work.  VHistoire  pkUosophique  ei  politique 
des  itatiissemenis  et  du  commerce  des  Europiens  dans  les  deux 
Indfis  (Amsterdam,  4  vols.,  1770).  Diderot  indeed  is  credited 
with  a  third  of  this  work,  whidi  was  characterized  by  Voltaire 
as  "du  r£chaufif£  avec  de  la  declamation."  The  other  chief 
collaborators  were  Pechmija,  Holbach,  Paulze,  the  farmer- 
general  of  taxes,  the  Abb£  Martin,  and  Alexandre  Deleyre.  To 
this  piecemeal  method  of  composition,  in  which  narrative 
alternated  with  tirades  on  political  and  social  questions,  was 
added  the  further  disadvantage  of  the  lack  of  exact  information, 
which,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  documents,  could  only  have  been 
gained  by  personal  investigation.  The  "philosophic"  decla- 
mations perhaps  constituted  its  chief  interest  for  the  general 
public,  and  its  significance  as  a  contribution  to  democratic 
propaganda.  The  Histoire  went  through  many  editions,  being 
revised  and  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  Raynal;  it  was 
translated  into  the  principal  European  languages,  and  appeared 
in  various  abridgments.  Its  introduction  into  France  was 
forbidden  in  1779;  the  book  was  burned  by  the  public  execu- 
tioner, and  an  order  was  given  for  the  arrest  of  the  author,  whose 
name  had  not  appeared  in  the  first  edition,  but  was  printed  on 
the  title  page  of  the  Geneva  edition  of  1780.  Raynal  escaped 
to  Spa,  and  thence  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  coolly  received  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  in  spite  of  his  connexion  with  the  phUosophe 
party.  At  St  Petersburg  he  met  with  a  more  cordial  reception 
from  Catherine  II.,  and  in  1787  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
France,. (hough  not  to  Paris.  He  showed  generosity  in  assigning 
a  considerable  income  to  be  divided  annually  among  the  peasant 
proprietors  of  upper  Guienne.  He  was  elected  by  Marseilles  to 
t  he  Slates-general,  but  refused  to  sit  on  the  score  of  age.  Raynal 
now  realized  the  impossibility  of  a  peaceful  revolution,  and,  in 
terror  of  the  proceedings  for  which  the  writings  of  himself  and 
his  friends  had  prepared  the  way,  he  sent  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly  an  address,  which  was  read  on  the  31st  of  May  X79T., 
deprecating  the  violence  of  its  reforms.    This  address  is  said 
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by  Sainte-Bcuve  {Notneaux  lundis,  xi.)  to  have  been  composed 
chiefly  by  Clermont  Tonnerre  and  Pierre  V.  Malouet,  and  it  was 
regarded,  even  by  moderate  men,  as  ill-timed.  The  published 
Letire  de  Cahhi  Raynal  d  I'AsscmtUie  nationaU  (loth  Dec.  1790) 
i¥as  really  the  work  of  the  comtc  de  Guibert.  During  the  Terror 
Raynal  lived  in  retirement  at  Passy  and  at  Montlh^xy.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  Directory  in  1795  he  became  a  member 
of  the  newly  organized.  Institute  of  France.  He  died  in  the 
next  year  on  the  6th  of  March  at  Chaillot. 

A  detailed  bibliography  of  his  works  and  of  those  falsely  attributed 
to  him  will  be  found  in  Qu^rard's  La  France  lUUraire,  and  the  same 
author's  Superckenes  d^oiUes.  The  biography  by  A.  Jay.  prefixed 
to  Peuchet's  edition  (Paris,  10  vols,  1820-1821)  of  the  Htsiotre  .  .  . 
dts  ItuUs,  is  of  small  value.  To  this  edition  Peuchet  added  two 
supplementary  volumes  on  colonial  development  from  178$  to  1824. 
Sec  ahio  the  anonymous  Raynal  dimasqui  (1791);  Cherhal  Montreal, 
Eioge  .  .  .  de  G.  T.  Raynal  (an.  IV.):  a  notice  in  the  MoniUur 
(5  vend6miaire,  an.  V.):  B.  Lunct.  Biographie  de  Fabbi  Raynal 
(Rodez,  1866);  and  J.  Motley,  Diderot  (1891). 

RATNALD  OF  CHATILLON  (d.  1187),  a  km'ght  in  the  service 
of  Constance,  princess  of  Antioch,  whom  she  chose  for  her 
husband  in  1153,  four  years  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
Raymund  (7.V.).  One  of  Raynald's  first  acts  was  a  brutal 
assault  on  the  patriarch  of  Antioch;  while  two  years  later  he 
made  an  unjustifiable  attack  on  Cyprus,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  island  was  ravaged.  The  act  brought  its  punishment  in 
1 1 59,  when  he  had  to  humiliate  himself  before  the  emperor 
Manuel,  doing  homage  and  promising  to  accept  a  (jreek 
patriarch;  and  when  Manuel  came  to  Antioch  in  the  same 
year,  and  was  visited  there  by  Baldwin  III.,  Raynald  led  his 
horse  into  the  city.  Later  in  the  year  he  was  captured  by  the 
Mahommedans,  during  a  plundering  raid  against  the  Syrian 
and  Armenian  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Marash,  and 
confined  at  Aleppo.  His  captivity  lasted  seventeen  years. 
Released  in  11 76,  he  married  Stephanie,  the  widow  of  Humphrey 
of  Toron,  and  heiress  of  Krak  and  Mont  Royal,  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
Dead  Sea— fortresses  which  controlled  the  trade-routes  between 
Egypt  and  Damascus,  and  gave  him  access  to  the  Red  Sea. 
In  November  11 77,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  kingdom,  he 
won  a  victory  over  Sahidin,  >(vho  only  escaped  with  difficulty 
from  the  pursuit.  But  in  xi8x  the  temptation  of  the  caravans 
which  passed  by  his  fortress  proved  too  strong,  and  in  spite  of 
a  truce  between  Saladin  and  Baldiinn  IV.  he  hegzn  to  plunder. 
Saladin  demanded  reparations  from  Baldwin  IV.  Baldwin 
could  only  reply  that  he  was  unable  to  coerce  his  unruly  vassal. 
The  result  was  a  new  outbreak  of  war  between  Sahidin  and  the 
Latin  kingdom  (1182).  In  the  course  of  the  hostilities  Raynald 
launched  ships  on  the  Red  Sea,  partly  for  buccaneering,  partly, 
it  seems,  with  the  design  of  attacking  Mecca,  and  of  challenging 
Mahommedanism  in  its  own  holy  place.  His  ships  were 
captured  by  one  of  Saladin's  officers;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Saladin  himself  attacked  Raynald  in  his  fortress  of  Krak,  at  a 
time  when  a  number  of  guests  were  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  his  stepson,  Humphrey  of  Toron.  The  siege  was 
raised,  however,  by  Count  Raymund  of  Tripoli;  and  till  11 86 
Raynald  was  quiet.  In  that  year  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
Sibylla  and  Guy  de  Lusignan  against  Count  Raymund,  and  his 
influence  contributed  to  the  recognition  of  Guy  as  king  of 
Jerusalem.  His  policy  at  this  crisis  was  not  conceived  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  kingdom;  and  a  step  which  he  took  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  positively  fatal.  Hearing  of  a  rich  caravan, 
in  which  the  sister  of  Saladin  was  travelling,  he  swoo[>ed  down 
from  his  fortress  upon  it.  Thus,  for  the  second  time,  he  broke 
a  truce  between  the  kingdom  and  Saladin.  Guy  could  not 
extort  from  him  the  satisfaction  which  Saladin  demanded: 
Raynald  replied  that  he  was  lord  in  his  lands,  and  that  he  had 
no  peace  with  Saladin  to  respect.  Saladin  swore  that  Raynald 
should  perish  if  ever  he  took  him  prisoner;  and  next  year  he 
was  able  to  fulfil  his  oath.  He  invaded  the  kingdom,  and,  at  the 
battle  of  Hittin,  Raynald  along  with  King  Guy  and  many  others 
fell  into  his  hands.  They  were  brought  to  his  tent;  and  Saladin, 
after  rebuking  Raynald  strongly  for  his  treachery,  ofTered  him 
his  life  if  he  would  become  a  Mahommcdan.    He  refused,  and 


Saladin  either  slew  him  with  his  own  hands  or  caused  him  to  be 
slain  (for  accounts  differ)  in  the  presence  of  his  companions. 

The  death  of  Raynald  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr, 
his  life  only  shows  htm  to  have  been  a  brigand  of  great  capacity. 
He  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  feudal  liberty  which  the  barons  of  the 
Holy  Land  vindicated  for  themselves;  and  he  shows,  in  his  reckfev 
brigandage,  the  worst  side  of  their  character.  Stevenaoo.  Crusades 
in  Ike  East  (Cambridge,  1907).  takes  a  most  favourable  view  of 
Raynakl's  career:  cf.  especially  pp.  240-241.  But  his  whole  life 
seems  to  indkate  a  self-willed  and  selfish  temper.  (E.  Ba.) 

RAYNAUD'S  DISEASE,  a  malady  first  described  by  P. 
Edouard  Raynaud  in  1862  in  a  paper  on  **  Local  Asphyxia  and 
Symmetrical  Gangrene  of  the  Exttemities.'*  The  condition  is 
said  to  be  of  central  nervous  origin,  and  cold,  fright,  or  cmotioeal 
disturbances  are  predisposing  causes.  It  is  a  disease  oC  child- 
hood or  early  adult  life,  and  females  are  more  frequently  affected 
than  males.  Raynaud  attributed  the  symptoms  to  an  arrest 
of  the  passage  of  blood  to  the  affected  parts,  and  considered 
this  due  to  a  spasm  of  the  arterioles.  If  the  spasm  be  suffi- 
ciently prolonged  and  intense  to  completely  close  the  arterial 
channels  gangrene  of  the  part  may  be  the  result. 

The  local  symptoms  are  divided  into  three  well-maxked 
stages.  The  first  is  local  syncope,  in  which  the  affected  parts 
become  temporarily  bloodless,  white,  cold,  and  anaesthetic. 
The  condition  is  familiar  in  what  is  termed  a  "dead  finger,** 
and  is  usually  bilateral.  After  a  variable  time  the  circulation 
may  become  restored  with  a  tingling  sensation,  or  the  disease 
may  progress  to  the  second  stage,  that  of  local  cspkyxia.  la 
this  condition  some  part  of  the  body,  usually  a  finger,  toe,  or 
the  whole  hand  or  foot,  becomes  painful  to  the  touch  and  is 
noticed  to  be  dusky  in  colour,  or  bluish-purple  or  even  mottled, 
and  the  surface  is  cold.  This  discoloration  may  deepen  untfl 
the  skin  is  almost  black,  the  tactile  sense  being  lost.  After 
several  hours  the  pain  may  subside,  the  attack  of  Uvidity  pass 
off,  and  warmth  return  to  the  skin.  Such  atUcks  of  local 
asphyxia  may  return  every  day  for  a  time.  Sometimes  severe 
abdominal  pain  is  present,  accompanied  by  baematuria.  The 
frequency  of  baematuria  in  this  connexion  was  first  noticed  by 
Hutchinson  in  187 1.  In  the  third  stage,  that  of  heal  gangraitf 
the  involved  areas  assume  a  black  and  shrivelled  appearance, 
livid  streaks  marking  the  course  of  the  arteries;  blebs  may 
form  conuining  bloody  fluid.  The  degree  of  destruction  varies 
from  the  detachment  of  a  patch  of  soft  tissue  down  to  the  Iob 
of  even  a  whole  limb,  the  part  becoming  separated  by  a  line  of 
demarcation  as  in  senile  gangrene. 

In  Raynaud's  disease  the  patients  have  been  noticed  to  be 
very  susceptible  to  cold  and  low  temperatures;  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  the  extremities  warm;  wooBca 
underclothing  and  stockings  should  be  worn,  and  the  activity 
of  the  circulation  roused  by  douches  and  exercise;  by  these 
means  an  attack  may  be  prevented.  Should  local  a^ihyxia 
have  taken  place,  one  of  the  best  treatments  to  lessen  pain  and 
obtain  the  return  of  the  natural  colour  is  the  applicaticm  of  the 
constant  current.  Sir  T.  Barlow  directs  its  application,  the 
limb  being  placed  in  a  bath  of  warm  salt  and  water.  Coshing's 
method  of  inducing  active  hyperaemia  has  been  attended  with 
much  success.  This  treatment  is  only  applicable  when  the 
vascular  spasm  affects  the  extremities,  and  consisu  in  the 
artificial  constriction  of  the  limb  by  the  application  of  a  tourni- 
quet or  Esmarch*s  bandage  for  a  few  minutes  daily.  Tbis  is 
followed  by  hyperaemia  and  increased  surface  temperature, 
and  affords  much  relief  to  the  pain  of  the  stage  of  asphyxia. 
Drugs  which  dilate  the  peripheral  vessels,  such  as  amyl  nitrite 
and,  trinitrine,  have  also  been  recommended.  Vhen  gangrene 
occurs  in  the  affected  part  it  should  be  well  wrapped  in  absor- 
bent cotton  and  kept  dry,  and  all  active  treatment  should  cease 
until  a  line  of  demarcation  has  formed  and  the  gangrenous 
portion  separated.  The  disease  tends  towards  recovery  with 
more  or  less  loss  of  tissue  if  the  stage  of  gangrene  baa  beco 
reached. 

RAYNOUARD,  FRAMCOIS  JUSTE  MARIE  11761-1836). 
French  dramatist  and  savanl,  was  bom  at  Brignoles  (ProvcDce), 
on  the  8th  of  September  1761.    He  was  educated  for  tbe  bar 
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and  pnctised  at  Dngmgnan.-  In  xt^i  be  went  to  Paris  as 
deputy  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  after  the  fall  of  the 
Girondists,  to  whose  party  he  was  attached,  he  had  to  go 
into  hiding.  He  was,  however,  discovered  and  imprisoned  in 
Paris.  During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  his  play  Caion  d*UHque 
(1794).  EUonore  de  Baviires  and  Les  Templiers  were  accepted 
by  the  Com6die  Francaise.  Les  Templiers  was  produced  in  1805, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Geoffroy,  had  a  great  success 
Raynouard  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  in  1807,  and  from 
181 7  to  x8a6  he  was  perpetual  secretary.  He  wrote  other 
plays,  in  one  of  which,  Les  £ldls  de  BUris  (acted  x8xo),  he  gave 
offence  to  Napoleon  by  his  freedom  of  speech,  but,  realizing 
that  the  public  taste  had  changed  and  that  the  romanticists 
were  to  triumph,  he  abandoned  the  stage  and  gave  himself  up 
to  linguistic  studies.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  in  18x5.  His  researches  into  the  Proven^ 
dialect  were  somewhat  inexact,  but  his  enthusiasm  and  per- 
severance promoted  the  study  of  the  subject.  His  chief  works 
are  Chois  de  poisies  originales  des  broubadowrs  (6  vols.,  x8i6- 
x8aL),  of  which  the  sixth  volume,  Crammaire  comparie  des 
tangues  de  V  Europe  latine  dans  lews  rapports  omc  la  iangtie  des 
troubadours  (x8ax),  was  separately  published;  Lexique  roman 
(6  vols.,  X838-X844).  He  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  at 
Passy,  where  he  died  on  the  37th  of  October  X836. 

RAZORAD,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Razgrad, 
Bulgaria,  on  the  river  Bieli-Lom,  40  m.  S.E.  of  the  Danubian 
port  of  Rustchuk  by  the  Vama-Rustchuk  railway.  Pop. 
(1906)  13,783,  about  one-third  being  Moslems.  The  railway 
station  is  at  Inebektchi,  2  m.  N.  Razgrad  possesses  a  fine 
mosque,  built  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  16x4.  Many  Turkish 
families  emigrated  after  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877,  but 
since  then  the  population  has  again  increased,  and  the  town 
has  a  thriving  agricultural  aiui  general  trade.  Carpet-weaving 
and  viticulture  are  important  local  industries.  On  the  X3th 
of  June  x8xo  and  the  X4th  of  August  1877  Razgrad  was  the 
scene  of  battles  between  the  Turks  and  Russians. 

RAZIN.  STEPHEN  TIMOFBEVICH  (d.  X671),  Cossack  hetman 
and  rebel,  whose  parentage  and  date  and  place  of  birth  are 
unknown.  We  first  hear  of  him  in  x66i  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
from  the  Don  Cossacks  to  the  Kalmuck  Tatais,  and  in  the  same 
year  we  meet  him  on  a  pilgrimage  of  a  thousand  miles  to  the 
great  Solovetsky  monastery  on  the  White  Sea  "  for  the  benefit 
of  his  soul."  After  that  all  trace  of  him  is  lost  for  su  years,  when 
he  reappears  as  the  leader  of  a  robber  community  established 
at  Panshinskoe,  among  the  marehcs  between  the  rivers  Tishina 
and  Ilovlya,  from  whence  he  levied  blackmail  on  all  vessels 
passing  up  and  down  the  Volga.  His  first  considerable  exploit 
was  to  destroy  the  "  great  water  caravan  "  consisting  of  the 
treasury-barges  and  the  barges  of  the  patriarch  and  the  wealthy 
merchants  of  Moscow.  He  then  sailol  down  the  Volga  with  a 
fleet  of  thirty-five  galleys,  capturing  the  more  important  forts 
on  his  way  and  devastating  the  country.  At  the  beginning  of 
1668  he  defeated  the  voivode  Jakov  Bezobrazov,  sent  against 
him  from  Astrakhan,  and  in  the  spring  embarked  on  a  predatory 
expedition  into  Persia  which  lasted  for  eighteen  months.  Sail- 
ing into  the  Caspian,  he  ravaged  the  Persian  coasts  from  Derbend 
to  Baku,  massacred  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  emporium  of 
Resht,  and  in  the  spring  of  1669  established  himself  on  the  isle 
of  Suina,  off  which,  in  July,  he  annihilated  a  Persian  fleet  sent 
against  him.  Slenka,*  as  he  was  generally  called,  had  now 
become  a  potentate  with  whom  princes  did  not  disdain  to  treat. 
In  August  X669  he  reappeared  at  Astrakhan,  and  accepted  a 
fresh  <^er  of  pardon  from  the  tsar  there;  the  common  people 
were  fascinated  by  his  adventures.  The  semi-Asiatic  kingdom 
of  Astrakhan,  where  the  whole  atmosphere  was  predatoiy  and 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  were  nomadic,  was  the  natural 
milieu  for  such  a  rebdlion  as  Stenka  Razin's.  In  1670  Razin, 
while  ostensibly  on  his  way' to  report  himself  at  the  Cossack 
headquarters  on  the  Don,  openly  rebelled  against  the  govern- 
ment, captured  Cherkask,  Tsaritsyn  and  other  places,  and  on 
the  24tli  of  June  burst  into  Astrakhan  itself.  After  massacring 
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all  who  opposed  him,  and  giving  the  rich  bazaars  of  the  rity 
over  to  pillage,  he  converted  Astrakhan  into  a  Cossack  republic, 
dividing  the  population  into  thousands,  hundreds  and  tens,  with 
their  proper  officers,  all  of  whom  were  appointed  by  a  vyecka 
or  general  assembly,  whose  first  act  was  to  proclaim  Stephen 
Timofeevich  their  gosudar  (sovereign).  After  a  three  weeks' 
carnival  of  blood  and  debauchery  Razin  quitted  Astrakhan  with 
two  hundred  barges  full  of  troops  to  establish  the  Cossack 
republic  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Volga,  as  a  preliminaiy 
step  towards  advancing  against  Moscow.  Saratov  and  Samara 
were  captured,  but  Simbirsk  defied  all  efforts,  and  after  two 
bloody  encounters  close  at  hand  on  the  banks  of  the  Sviyaga 
(October  xst  and  4th),  Razin  was  ultimately  rout«l  and  fled 
down  the  Volga,  leaving  the  bulk  of  lus  followers  to  be  extirpated 
by  the  victors.  But  the  rebellion  was  by  no  means  over.  The 
emissaries  of  Razin,  armed  with  inflammatory  proclamations, 
had  stirred  up  the  inhabitants  of  the  modem  governments  of 
Nizhniy-Novgorod,  Tambov  and  Penza,  and  penetrated  even  so 
far  as  Moscow  and  Great  Novgorod.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
revolt  the  oppressed  population  by  the  promise  of  deliverance 
from  their  yoke.  Razin  proclaim«i  that  his  object  was  to  root 
out  the  boyars  and  all  officials,  to  level  all  ranks  and  dignities, 
and  establish  Cossackdom,  with  its  corollary  of  absolute  equality, 
throughout  Muscovy.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  1671  the  issue 
of  the  struggle  was  doubtful.  Eight  battles  had  been  fought 
before  the  insurrection  showed  signs  of  weakening,  and  it 
continued  for  six  months  after  Razin  had  received  his  quietus. 
At  Simbirsk  his  prestige  had  been  shattered.  Even  his  own 
settlements  at  Saratov  and  Samara  refused  to  open  their  gates 
to  him,  and  the  Don  Cossacks,  hearing  that  the  patriarch  of 
Moscow  had  anathematized  Stenka,  also  declared  against  him. 
In  X67X  he  was  captured  at  Kagslnik,  his  last  fortress,  and 
carried  to  Moscow,  where,  on  the  6th  of  June,  after  bravely 
enduring  unspeakable  torments,  he  was  quartered  alive. 

See'  N.  I.  KottomarDv,  The  Rebellion  of  Stenka  Rosin  (Rus.) 
(2nd  ed..  PetenbUrg.  1859):  S.  M.  Solovev.  History  of  Russia 
(Rus.).  vol.  it.  (Petersburg.  1895,  &c.);  R.  N.  Bain,  the  First 
Romanovs  (London,  1905).  (R.  N.  B.) 

RAZOR  (O.F.  rasor^  mod.  rasoir,  from  raseTf  to  scrape,  rase, 
Late  Lat.  rasare,  frequentative  of  radere,  to  scrape),  a  sharp-edged 
cutting  instrument,  used  for  shaving  the  hair  and  beard.  The 
typical  razor  consists  of  a  blade,  usually  curving  slightly  back- 
ward, folding  into  a  handle,  to- which  it  is  fastened  by  a  Ung  and 
rivet.  The  back  of  the  blade  is  thick  and  the  sides  are  hollowed 
or  ^ope  to  the  fine  edge  (see  Cutlery).  In  modem  times 
various  forms  of  safety-razor  have  been  invented,  in  which  the 
blade  fits  into  a  fixed  handle  with  a  toothed  or  comb-like  shield 
which  protects  the  face  from  cutting. 

RAZORBILL,  or  Razok-billed  Auk,  known  also  on  many  parts 
of  the  British  coasts  as  the  Marrot,  Murre,  Scout,  Tinker  or 
Willock — names  which  it,  however,  shares  with  the  Guillemot 
{q.v.)  and  to  some  extent  with  the  PurnN  {q.v.) — ^a  common 
sea-bird  of  the  North  Atlantic,*  resorting  in  vast  numbers  to 
certain  rocky  cliffs  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  and  returning 
to  deeper  waters  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  is  the  Alca  tarda  of 
Linnaeus'  and  most  modem  authors,  congeneric  with  the  Gake- 
rowL  {q.v.)t  if  not  with  the  tme  Guillemots,  between  which  two 
forms  it  is  intermediate — differing  from  the  former  in  its  small 
size  and  retaining  the  power  of  flight,  which  that  extinct  species 
had  lost,  and  from  the  latter  in  its  peculiarly-shaped  bill,  which  is 
vertically  enlarged,  compressed,  and  deeply  furrowed,  as  well  as 
in  its  elongated,  wedge-shaped  tail    A  fine  white  line,  running 

^Schleael  (Mus.  des  Pays-Bos,  Urinatores,  p.  14)  records  an 
example  from  Japan ;  but  this  must  be  in  enx>r. 

*  The  word  Alca  is  simply  the  Latinized  form  of  this  bird's  common 
Teutonic  name.  Alk,  of  which  Auk  is  the  English  modification. 
It  must  therefore  be  hekl  to  be  the  t^pe  of  the  Linnaean  genus 
Alcot  though  tome  systematists  on  indefensible  grounds  have 
removed  it  thence,  making  it  the  sole  member  of  a  genus  named 
by  Leach,  after  Aldrovandus  (Omithologiat  bk.  xix.  chap.  xltx.). 
utamania — an.  extraordinary  word,  that  seems  to  have  originated 
in  some  mistake  from  the  no  less  extraordinary  Vuttamaria^  pven 
by  Belon  (^servations,  i.  c.  xi.)  as  the  Cretan  name  of  some  diving 
bird,  whicn  could  not  have  been  the  present  species. 
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on  each  side  from  the  base  oi  the  culmen  to  the  eye,  is  in  the 
adult  bird  in  breeding-apparel  (with  rare  exceptions)  a  further 
characteristic.  Otherwise  the  appearance  of  all  these  birds  may 
be  briefly  described  in  the  same  words — head,  breast  and  upper 
parts  generally  of  a  deep  glossy  black,  and  the  lower  parts  and  tip 
of  the  secondaries  of  a  pure  white,  while  the  various  changes  of 
plumage  dependent  on  age  or  season  are  alike  in  all.  In  habits 
the  razorbill  closely  agrees  with  the  true  guillemots,  laying  its 
single  egg  (which  is  not,  however,  subject  to  the  same  variety  of 
coloration  as  in  the  guillemot)  on  the  ledges  of  cliffs,  but  it  is  said 
as  a  rule  to  occupy  higher  elevations,  and  when  not  breeding  to 
keep  farther  out  to  sea.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Atlantic  the 
Razorbill  has  its  breeding  stations  from  the  North  Cape  to 
Brittany,  besides  several  in  the  Baltic,  while  in  winter  it  passes 
much  farther  to  the  southward,  and  is  sometimes  numerous  in 
the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  occasionally  entering  the  Mediterranean, 
but  apparently  never  extending  east  of  Sicily  or  Malta.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  breeds  from  70**  N.  lat.  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Baffin's  Bay  to  Cape  Farewell,  and  again  on  the  coast 
of  America  from  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  while  in  winter  it  reaches  Long  Island.  (A.  N.) 

RAZZIA  (an  adaptation  of  the  Algerian  Arabic  gkOtkikt  from 
gkasw,  to  make  war),  a  foray  or  raid  made  by  African  Moslems. 
As  used  by  the  Arabs,  the  word  denotes  a  military  expedition 
against  rebels  or  infidels,  and  razzias  were  made  largely  for 
punishment  of  hostile  tribes  or  for  the  capture  of  slaves.  English 
writers  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  used  the  form 
ghraaie,  and  Dixon  Denham  in  his  Travels  (1826)  styles  the 
raiding  force  itself  the  ghrazzie.  The  modern  English  form  is 
copied  from  the  French,  while  the  Portuguese  variant  is  gazia, 
gaziva. 

RB,  the  Egyptian  solar  god,  one  of  the  most  important 
figures  in  the  Pantheon.    See  Egypt,  section  Egyptian  Religion. 

Rfi.  ILE  DB,  an  island  of  western  France,  belonging  to  the 
department  of  Charente-Inf6rieure,  from  the  nearest  mainland 
point  of  which  it  is  distatit  about  2  m.  The  island  has  an  area 
of  nearly  ss  sq.  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  i  to  4}  m.  and 
a  length  of  15  m.  It  is  separated  from  the  coast  of  Vendue  on 
the  N.  by  the  Pertuis  Breton,  some  6  m.  broad,  and  from  the 
island  of  01£ron  on  the  S.  by  the  Pertuis  D'Antioche,  7)  m. 
broad.  The  coast  facing  the  Atlantic  is  rocky  and  inhospitable, 
but  there  are  numerous  harbours  on  the  landward  side,  of  which 
the  busiest  is  La  Flotte.  Towards  the  north-west  extremity  of 
the  island  there  is  a  deep  indentation,  the  Fier  d'Ars,  which  leaves 
an  isthmus  only  230  ft.  wide,  strengthened  by  a  breakwater. 
The  north  coast  is  fringed  by  dunes  and  by  the  salt-marshes 
which  are  the  chief  source  of  livelihood  for  the  inhabitants. 
Some  of  them  are  employed  in  fishing,  oyster-cultivation  and 
the  collection  of  seaweed  for  manure;  the  island  has  corn-lands 
and  vineyards,,  the  latter  covering  about  half  its  surface,  and 
produces  good  figs  and  pears.  Apart  from  its  orchards  it  is 
now  woodless,  though  once  Covered  by  forests.  There  are  two 
cantons,  St  Martin  (pop.  in  1906,  8562)  and  Ars-en-R£  (pop. 
47 11)  forming  part  of  the  arrondissement  of  La  Rochelle.  St 
Martin,  the  capital,  which  has  a  secure  harbour  and  trade  in 
wine,  brandy,  salt,  &c.,  was  fortified  by  Vauban  in  1681  and  used 
to  be  the  dep6t  for  convicts  on  their  way  to  New  Caledonia.  In 
1627  it  repulsed  an  English  force  after  a  siege  of  three  months. 

RBADB,  CHARLES  (1814-1884),  EngUsh  novelist  and 
dramatist,  the  son  of  an  Oxfordshire  squire,  was  bom  at  Ipsden, 
Oxfordshire,  on  the  8th  of  June  1814.  He  entered  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  proceeded  B.A.  in  1835,  and  became  a  fellow 
of  his  college.  He  was  subsequently  dean  of  arts,  and  vice- 
president  of  Magdalen  College,  taking  his  degree  of  D.C.L.  in 
1847.  His  name  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1836;  he  was 
elected  Vinerian  Fellow  in  1842,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1843.  He  kept  his  fellowship  at  Magdalen  all  his  life,  but  after 
taking  his  degree  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  London. 
He  began  his  literary  career  as  a  dramatist,  and  it  was  his  own 
wish  thatf  the  word  "  dramatist "  should  stand  first  in  the 
description  of  his  occupations  on  his  tombstone.  He  was 
dramatist  first  and  novelist  afterwards,  not  merely  chrono- 


logically but  in  his  aims  as  an  author,  always  having  an  eye  to 
stage-effect  in  scene  and  situation  as  well  as  in  dialogiie.  His 
first  comedy.  The  Ladies*  Battle,  appeared  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre  in  May  1851.  It  was  followed  by  Angela  (iSsO.  A 
ViUage  TaU  (1852),  The  Lost  Husband  (1852),  and  CM  (1853). 
But  Reade's  reputation  was  made  by  the  two-act  comedy, 
Masks  and  Faces,  in  which  he  collaborated  with  Tom  Taylor. 
It  was  produced  in  November  1852,  and  later  waa  expanded 
into  three  acts.  By  the  advice  of  the  actress,  Laara  Seymour, 
he  turned  the  play  into  a  prose  story  which  appeared  in  i8s3  as 
Peg  Woffington,  He  followed  this  up  in  the  same  year  with 
Christie  Johnstone,  a  close  study  of  Scottish  fisber  folk,'  an 
extraordinary  tour  de  force  for  the  son  of  an  EngUsh  squire, 
whether  we  consider  the  dialect  or  the  skill  with  which  he  enters 
into  alien  habits  of  thought.  In  1854  he  produced,  in  con- 
junction with  Tom  Taylor,  Tw>  Loies  and  a  Life,  and  The 
King's  Rival;  and,  unaided,  The  Courier  of  Lyons — wdi  known 
under  its  later  title.  The  Lyons  Jf at/— and  Peregnme  Pickie. 
In  the  next  year  appeared  Art,  afterwards  known  as  Nance 
Oldfidd. 

He  made  his  name  as  a  novelist  in  1856,  when  be  piodoced 
It*s  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  a  novel  written  with  the  purpose  of 
reforming  abuses  in  prison  discipline  and  the  treatment  of 
criminals.  He  described  prison  life  with  a  fidelity  which 
becomes  at  times  tedious  and  revolting;  but  the  power  of  the 
descriptions  was  undeniable,  and  the  interest  was  profound. 
The  truth  of  some  of  his  details  was  challenged,  and  the  novelist 
defended  himself  with  vigour  against  attempts  to  rebut  his 
contentions.  Five  minor  novels  followed  in  quick  succession,— 
The  Course  of  True  Love  never  did  run  Smooth  (1857),  Jack  of 
ail  Trades  (1858).  The  Autobiography  of  a  Tkuf  (x8s8),  Le^e  Me 
Little,  Love  Me  Long  (1859),  and  WkiU  Lies  (i860),  dramatized 
as  The  Double  Marriage.  Then  appeared,  in  x86x,  his  master- 
piece,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  relating  the  adventures  of 
the  father  of  Erasmus.  He  had  dealt  with  the  subject  two  years 
before  in  a  short  story  in  Once  a  Week,  but,  seeing  its  capabfltties, 
expanded  it;  and  the  work  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the 
finest  historical  novels  in  existence.  Returning  from  the  iftb 
century  to  modem  English  life,  he  next  produced  another 
startling  novel  with  a  purpose,  Hard  Cash  (1863),  in  which  be 
strove  to  direct  attention  to  the  abuses  of  private  lunatic 
asylums.  Three  more  such  novels,  in  two  of  which  at  least  the 
moral  purpose,  though  fully  kept  in  view,  was  not  allowed  to 
obstruct  the  flow  of  incident,  were  afterwards  undertaken,— 
Foul  Play  (1869),  in  which  he  exposed  the  iniquities  of  abip- 
knackers,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  labours  of  Samuel  PtimaoU; 
Put  Yourself  in  his  Place  (1870),  in  which  he  grappled  with 
the  tyrannous  outrages  of  trades-unions;  and  A  Womnn-Hoier 
(1877),  in  which  he  exposed  the  degrading  conditions  of  village 
life.  The  Wandering  Heir  (1875),  of  which  he  also  wrote  a 
version  for  the  stage,  was  suggested  by  the  Tichbome  triaL 
Outside  the  line  of  these  moral  and  occasional  works  Reade 
produced  three  elaborate  studies  of  character, — Crifilk  Caunt 
(1866),  A  Terrible  Temptation  (1871),  A  Simpleton  (1873).  The 
first  of  these  was  in  his  own  opinion  the  best  of  his  novels,  and 
his  own  opinion  was  probably  right.  He  Was  wrong,  however, 
in  his  own  conception  of  his  powers  as  a  dramatist.  .  At  intervals 
throughout  his  literary  career  he  sought  to  gratify  bis  dramatic 
ambition,  hiring  a  theatre  and  engaging  a  company  for  the 
representation  of  his  own  plays.  An  example  of  his  pcnistency 
was  seen  in  the  case  of  Foul  Play,  He  wrote  this  in  1869  in 
combination  with  Mr  Dion  Boucicault  with  a  view  to  stage 
adaptation.  The  play  was  more  or  less  a  faHuxe;  but  be 
produced  another  version  alone  in  1877,  under  the  title  of  A 
Scuttled  Ship,  and  the  failure  was  pronounced.  His  greatest 
success  as  a  dramatist  attended  his  last  attempt — Dristk — an 
adaptation  of  Zola's  VAssommoir,  produced  in  1879.  In  that 
year  his  friend  Laura  Seymour,  who  had  kept  bouse  for  bim 
since  1854,  died.  Reade's  health  failed  from  that  time,  and  be 
died  on  the  x  ith  of  April  1884,  leaving  behind  him  a  completed 
novel,  A  Perilous  Secret,  which  showed  no  falling  off  in  tbe  arts 
of  weaving  a  complicated  plot  and  devising  thrilling  situations. 
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Reade  mu  ah  amateur  of  the  violin,  and  among  his  works 
is  an  essay  on  Cremona  violins  with  the  title,  A  Lost  Arl 
ReHved, 

It  was  characteristic  of  Reade's  open  and  combative  nature 
that  be  admitted  the  public  freely  to  the  secrets  of  his  method 
of  composition.  He  spoke  about  his  method  in  his  prefaces; 
be  introduced  himself  into  one  of  his  novelsr— "  Dr  Rolfe  "  in  i4 
TerriUe  Temptation;  and  by  his  will  he  left  his  workshop  and  his 
accumulation  of  materials  open  for  inspection  for  two  years  after 
his  death.  He  had  collected  an  enormous  mass  of  materials  for 
his  study  of  human  nature,  from  personal  observation,  from 
newspapers,  books  of  travel,  blue>bo6ks  of  commissions  of 
inquiry,  from  miscellaneous  reading.  This  vast  collection  was 
classified  and  arranged  in  huge  ledgers  and  notebooks.  He  had 
planned  a  great  work  on  "  the  wisdom  and  folly  of  nations," 
dealing  with  sodal,  political  and  domestic  details,  and  it  was 
chiefly  for  this  that  his  collection  was  destined,  but  in  passing 
he  found  the  nwterials  useful  as  a  store  of  incidents  and  sugges- 
tions. A  collector  of  the  kind  was  bound  to  be  systematic, 
otherwise  his  collection  would  have  fallen  into  confusion,  and 
Reade's  collection  contains  many  curiosities  in  classification 
and  tabulation.  On  the  value  of  this  method  for  his  art  there 
has  been  much  discussion,  the  prevalent  opinion  being  that  his 
imagination  was  overwhelmed  and  stilled  by  it.  He  himself 
maintained  the  contrary;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  priori 
critics  have  not  rightly  understood  the  use  that  he  made  of  his 
laboriously  collected  facts.  He  did  not  merely  shovel  the 
contents  of  his  notebooks  into  his  novels;  they  served  rather 
as  an  atmosphere  of  reality  in  which  he  worked,  so  that  his  novels 
were  like  pictures*  painted  in  the  open  air.  His  imagination 
worked  freely  among  them  and  was  quickened  rather  than  im- 
peded by  their  suggestions  of  things  suited  to  the  purpose  in 
hand;  and  it  is  probably  to  his  close  and  constant  contact  with 
facts,  acting  on  an  imagination  naturally  fertile,  that  we  owe 
his  marvellous  abundance  of  incident.  Even  in  his  novels  of 
character  there  is  no  meditative  and  analytic  stagnation;  the 
development  of  character  is  shown  through  a  rapid  unceasing 
progression  of  significant  facts.  This  rapidity  of  movement  was 
perhaps  partly  ihe  result  of  his  dramatic  studies;  it  was  probably 
in  writing  for  tne  stage  that  he  learned  the  value  of  keeping  the 
attention  of  his  readers  incessantly  on  the  alert.  The  hankering 
after  stage  effect,  while  it  saved  him  from  dullness,  often  be- 
trayed him  into  rough  exaggeration,  especially  in  his  comic 
scenes.  But  the  gravest  defect  in  his  work  is  a  defect  of  temper. 
His  view  of  human  life,  especially  of  the  life  of  women,  is  almost 
brutal;  his  knowledge  of  frailties  and  vices  is  obtruded  with 
repellent  force;  and  he  cannot,  with  all  his  skill  as  a  story-teller, 
be  numbered  among  the  great  artists  who  warm  the  heart  and 
help  to  improve  the  conduct.  But  as  a  moral  satirist,  which 
was  the  function  he  professed  over  and  above  that  of  a  story- 
teller, he  did  good  service,  both  indirectly  in  his  novels  and 
directly  in  his  own  name. 

See  Charles  L.  Reade  and  Compton  Reade.  Charles  Reade,  a 
Memoir  (a  vols.,  1887);  A.  C.  Swinburne.  Miscellanies  (1886): 
and  some  recollections  by  John  Coleman.  Charles  Reade  as  J  hnev 
him  (1903). 

READING,  a  municipal,  county  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  the  county  town  of  Berkshire,  England,  36  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  72.2»7' 
It  is  an  important  junction  on  the  Great  Western  system,  and 
has  communication  southward  by  a  joint  line  of  the  South- 
western and  South- Eastern  and  Chatham  companies.  The 
Kennet  and  Avon  canal,  to  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  the  Thames, 
afford  it  extensive  connexions  by  water.  It  lies  in  the  flat 
valley  of  the  Thames  on  the  south  (right)  bank,  where  the 
Kennet  joins  the  main  river.  The  population  more  than 
doubled  in  the  but  thirty  years  of  the  xQth  century,  and  the 
town  is  of  modem  appearance.  All  the  ancient  churches  are 
much  restored  and  in  part  rebuilt.  Greyfriars  church,  formerly 
monastic,  was  completed  early  in  the  14th  century;  and  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  se.rved  successively  as  a  town 
ball,  a  workhouse  and  a  gaol,  being  restored  to  its  proper  use 


in  1864.  St  Mary's  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  1551  from 
the  remains  of  a  nunnery  founded  by  iElf thryth  in  expiation  of 
the  murder  of  her  stepson  Edward  the  Martyr.  St  lAwrence's 
is  a  large  Perpendicuhtf  building,  and  St  Giles's,  in  various  styles, 
was  much  damaged  during  the  siege  of  the  town  in  1643  by  the 
parliamentary  forces,  and  is  almost  wholly  rebuilt.  A  Bene- 
dictine abbey  was  founded  at  Reading  in  x  lax  by  Henry  I.,  and 
became  one  of  the  richest  in  En^and,  with  a  church  among 
the  Urgest  in  the  country.  Its  founder  was  buried  here,  but 
his  monument  was  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  The 
church  was  the  scene  of  John  of  Gaunt 's  marriage  to  Blanche 
of  Lancaster  in  1359.  By  Henry  VIII.  the  abbey  was  converted 
into  a  royal  palace,  and  was  so  used  until  its  destruction  during 
the  dvil  wars  of  the  1 7th  century.  Little  renuiins  of  the  founda- 
tion; only  a  gateway  and  a  fragment  of  the  great  hall,  the 
meeting-place  of  several  parilaments,  are  of  importance.  The 
greater  part  of  the  site  is  occupied  by  public  gardens. 

The  cxiucational  establishments  are  important.  The  site  of 
an  ancient  hospice  of  St  John  is  occupied  by  the  University 
Extension  College.  It  was  opened  in  1892,  is  affiliated  to 
Oxford  University,  and  has  accommodation  for  600  students, 
of  both  sexes,  giving  instruction  in  every  main  branch  of  higher 
university  education,  agriculture,  &c.  The  grammar  school, 
founded  in  1485,  occupies  modern  buildings  and  ranks  among 
the  lesser  public  schools.  Archbishop  Laud  was  educated  here, 
and  became  a  generous  benefactor  of  the  school.  There  are  also 
a  blue-coat  school  (X656),  and  other  charitable  schools  of  early 
foundation.  The  municipal  museum,  besides  an  art  gallery  and 
other  exhibits,  includes  a  fine  collection  of  Romano-British 
relics  from  Silchester,  the  famous  site  not  far  distant  in  Hamp- 
shire. Besides  the  public  grounds  on  the  site  of  the  abbey  there 
may  be  mentioned  Prospect  Park  of  131  acres,  purchased  by 
the  Corporation,  and'  Palmer  Park,  presented  by  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Huntley  &  Palmer,  together  with  extensive 
recreation  grounds. 

The  industry  for  which  Reading  is  chiefly  famous  is  the  biscuit 
manufacture,  the  principal  establishment  for  which  is  that  of 
Messrs  Huntley  &  Palmer,  employing  about  5000  hands.  In 
the  town  and  its  vicinity  are  large  seed  warehouses  and  testing- 
grounds.  There  are  also  iron  foundries,  engineering  works  and 
factories  for  agricultural  implements,  and  manufactures  of  tiii 
boxes,  sauces,  velvet  and  silk,  and  sacking,  together  with  river- 
side boat-building  yards.  Reading  gives  title  to  a  suffragan 
.bish<^ric  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford.  The  parliamentary  borough 
returns  one  member.  The  municipal  borough  is  under  a  mayor, 
xo  aldermen  and  30  councillors.     Area,  5876  acres. 

Reading  (Redinges,  Rading,  Redding)  early  became  a  place 
of  importance.  In  87X  the  Danes  encamped  here  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Kennet,  and  in  1006  it  was  burned  by  Sweyn. 
It  consisted  of  only  thirty  houses  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  a  fortification 
existed  there  before  the  Conquest,  and  Stephen  probably  built  a 
masonry  castle  which  Heniy  II.  destroyed.  On  the  foundation 
of  Reading  abbey  the  town,  hitherto  demesne  of  the  crown,  was 
granted  to  the  abbey  by  Henry  I.  Henceforth,  until  the  i6th 
century,  the  chief  feature  of  its  history  was  the  struggle  as  to 
rights  and  privileges.  This  was  carried  on  between  the  abbey 
and  the  merchant  gild  which  claimed  to  have  existed  in  the  time 
of  the  Confessor,  and  the  chief  officer  of  which  was  from  the 
15th  century  styled  warder  or  mayor. 

A  16th-century  account  of  the  gild  merchant  shows  that  many 
trades  were  then  carried  on,  but  Leland  says  the  town"  chiefly 
stondith  by  clothing."  The  story  of  Thomas  Cole,  written  by 
Deloney  (d.  c.  1600)  and  purporting  to  refer  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  indicates  that  the  industry  was  carried  on  at  an  early 
date.  Archbishop  Laud  was  the  son  of  a  Reading  clothier. 
By  the  17th  century  the  trade  was  beginning  to  decline;  the 
bequest  of  Kendrich  "  the  Phoenix  of  worthy  Benefactors  " 
did  little  to  revive  it,  and  it  was  greatly  injured  by  the  Civil  War. 
In  the  i8th  century  the  chief  trade  was  in  malt.  The  first  town 
charter  is  that  given  by  Henry  III.  (1253)  on  behalf  of  the 
"  burgesses  in  the  Gild  Merchant,"  which  was  confirmed  and 
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amplified  by  succeeding  sovereigns.  The  governing  charter 
until  183  s  was  that  of  Charles  I.  (1639)  incorporating  the  town 
under  the  title  of  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  burgesses.  Reading 
returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  1295  to  1885,  when  it 
was  deprived  of  one;  until  183a  the  Scot-and-Lot  franchise 
was  used.  The  town  surrendered  to  the  parliamentary  troops, 
after  a  siege,  in  1643;  it  was  occupied  subsequently  by  the 
forces  of  both  parties:  in  x688  a  skirmish  took  place  in  the 
town  between  some  Irish  soldiers  of  James  II.  and  the  troops  of 
William  of  Orange.  The  market,  chiefly  held  on  Saturday,  can 
be  traced  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.;  four  fairs  granted  by  the 
charter  of  1562  are  still  held,  that  on  the  a 5th  of  July  dating 
originally  from  a  grant  of  Henry  II.  to  Reading  abbey. 

See  C.  Coates.  History  of  Reading  (1806);  Victoria  County 
History^  Berks, 

READING,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Berks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  state,  on  the 
£.  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  and  about  58  m.  N.W. 
of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  (1880)  43»278;  (1890)  $^,661;  (1900) 
78,961,  of  whom  5940  were  foreign-bom;  (1910,  census)  96,071. 
Reading  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  railways,  by  the  Schuylkill  Canal,  which  carries 
freight  to  Philadelphia,  and  by  electric  railways  to  several 
villages  in  Berks  county.  The  dty  occupies  an  irregular 
tract  of  land  gradually  descending  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Penn 
westward  to  the  Schuylkill  river,  and  therefore  possesses 
excellent  drainage  facilities.  The  river,  which  is  unnavigable 
and  winding  at  this  point,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the 
dty  for  more  than  4  m.,  and  is  spanned  by  three  public  bridges 
and  a  number  of  railway  bridges.  Neversink  Mountain  (878  ft. 
high),  lying  to  the  S.  of  the  dty,  and  Mt.  Penn  (800  ft.),  are 
pleasure  resorts  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  neighbouring 
mountains  are  several  summer  hoteb  and  sanatoria.  Within 
the  dty  is  Penn  Common,  containing  50  acres,  reserved  by  the 
Penns  for  the  use  of  the  town  when  it  was  first  laid  out,  and 
since  1878  used  as  a  public  park.  Mineral  Spring  Park,  con- 
taining 63  acres,  lies  on  the  outskirts  of  the  dty.  Other  parks 
are  maintained  by  the  street  railway  companies.  In  Penn 
Common  are  a  monument  erected  to  the  "First  Defenders," 
to  commemorate  the  fact  that  the  "Ringgold  Light  Infantry," 
the  fint  volunteer  company  to  report  at  Washington  for 
service  in  the  Civil  War,  came  from  this  dty;  a  mon- 
ument to  President  McKinley,  and  one  to  the  volunteer  fire 
companies  of  the  city.  Among  interesting  landmarks  are 
the  Federal  Inn  (1763),  in  which  President  Washington  was 
entertained  in  1794,  and  which  has  been  used  as  a  banking 
bouse  since  1814;  the  old  county  gaol  (i77o)>  used  as  such 
until  1848;  and  the  site  of  the  "  Hessian  Camp,V  where  some 
of  the  prisoners  captured  during  the  War  of  Independence 
were  confined.  Charitable  institutions  are  numerous;  among 
them  are  the  Reading  Hospital  (1867),  St  Joseph's  Hospital 
(1873).  Homoeopathic  Hospital  (1891),  the  Home  for  Widows 
and  Single  Women  (1875),  the  Hope  Rescue  Mission  (1897)  for 
homeless  men,  the  Home  for  Friendless  Children  (1888),  St 
Catharine's  Female  Orphan  Asylum  (187a),  St  Paul's  Orphan 
Asylum  for  Boys,  and  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (1889). 
Other  institutions  are  the  public  library,  which  from  1808  to 
1898  was  a  subscription  library;  the  Berks  County  Law 
Library;  the  Berks  County  Historical  Sodety;  and  the 
Harmonic  Maennerchor,  organized  in  1847  and  one  of  the 
oldest  singing  sodeties  in  the  United  States. 

Lying  within  the  rich  agricultural  region  of  the  Lebanon  and 
Schuylkill  valleys  and  near  vast  fields  of  anthradte  coal  and 
iron  ore,  Reading  possesses  unusual  business  and  industrial 
advantages.  The  chief  industry  b  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel.  There  are  large  shops  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  railway  here.  The  total  value  of  factory  products  in 
1905  was  $30,848,175  (in  1900  it  had  been  $32,682,061),  and 
the  most  imporunt  of  these  were  the  products  of  steel-works 
and  rolling-mills;  the  products  of  railway  repair  shops; 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products;  hardware,  hosiery  and 
knitted  goods;  dgars  and  cigarettes,  and  felt  hats.     Other 


important  manufactures  are  blcydes,  bikk  and  other  day 
products,  brooms,  brushes,  and  cotton  and  woollen  goods. 

Reading  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1748,  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  of  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  sons 
of  William  Penn,  aztd  was  named  Reading  after  the  county 
town  of  Berkshire,  England.  The  first  settkn  were  mostly 
Germans,  but  the  direction  of  mtmidpal  affairs  untfl  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  Independence  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
English-speaking  inhabitanta.  As  the  latter  woe  hugely  of 
Loyalist  sympathies  during  the  war,  the  contxtrf  <A  the  local 
government  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Gennan  inhabitants. 
German  was  long  used  in  Reading;  Pennsylvania  German  (or 
"  Dutch  ")  is  still  spoken  in  the  surrounding  country;  and 
several  Gennan  periodicals  are  published  in  the  dty,  inchiding 
among  them  the  weekly  Adler  since  1796.  During  the  War  of 
Independence  Reading  was  an  inland  depdt  for  supplies  for 
the  American  army,  and  prisoners  of  war  were  sent  here  to 
large  numbers.  The  devdopment  of  the  town  dAtes  from  the 
opening  in  1824  of  the  Schuylkill  Canal,  from  Reading  to 
Philadelphia.  This  was  followed  in  1828  by  the  Union  Canal, 
running  westward  to  Lebanon  and  Middletown,  and  in  1838 
by  the  entrance  into  Reading  of  the  Philadelpl^  &  Reading 
railway.  The  establishment  of  these  means  of  communicatioa 
hastened  the  devdopment  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
region,  and  Reading  eariy  became  an  industrial  centre.  A 
system  of  water-works,  established  in  1821,  was  acqoized  by 
the  munidpality  in  1865.  Reading  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough  in  1783,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1&47. 

See  M.  L.  Montgomery.  History  cf  Ftading^  Pennsyimmm,  ondtkt 
Annmrsary  Proceedings  ef  the  Sesqm-Ceutenmial  (Reading,  189B}. 

RBADINO  BEDS,  in  geology,  a  series  of  marine  and  wriarinr 
beds  consisting  of  variegated  plastic  clays  and  bri^t-ookrared 
sands,  which  form,  with  the  Woolwich  beds,  a  subdivision  of 
the  Lower  Eocene  (see  Woolwicb  and  Readinc  Beds). 

RBADTMONEY,  SIR  OOWASJI  JEHAWOIR  (1812-1878), 
"  the  Peabody  of  Bombay."  Eariy  in  the  18th  century  three 
Parsee  brothers  moved  from  Nowsari,  near  Surat,  in  Gujarat, 
to  Bombay,  and  became  the  pioneers  of  a  lucrative  trade  with 
China,  lliey  gained  the  sobriquet  of  "  Readjkponey,"  which 
they  adopted  as  a  surname.  Only  Hirji  Jewanji  Readymooey 
left  issue,  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  married  a  Banaji, 
and  the  younger  a  Dady  Sett.  The  son  of  the  former,  Jehaogir 
Hirji,  married  Mirbae,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  and  was 
made  the  heir  not  only  of  his  grandfather,  but  of  his  two  grand- 
uncles.  The  younger  of  their  two  sons  was  Cowasji  Jehaogir. 
His  only  English  education  was  at  the  then  well-known  school 
kept  by  Serjeant  Sykes  in  the  Fort  of  Bombay.  At  the  age  of 
15  he  entered  the  firm  of  Duncan,  Gibb  &  Co.  as  "  godovn 
keeper,"  or  warehouse  clerk.  In  1837  he  was  promoted  to 
the  responsible  and  lucrative  appointment  of  **  guarantee 
broker  "  to  two  of  the  leading  European  firms  of  Bombay.  In 
1846  he  was  able  to  begin  trading  on  his  own  account.  He  was 
made  a  J.P.  for  the  town  and  island  of  Bombay,  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  conservancy;  and  in  1866  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  of  income  tax,  his  tactful  management  bdng 
largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  this  tax,  then  new  to  Bombay 
and  unpopular,  was  levied  with  unexpected  iinandal  success. 
He  was  made  C.S.I,  in  1871;  and  in  1872  he  was  created  a 
Knight  Bachelor  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  his  statue,  by 
T.  Woolner,  R.  A.,  was  erected  in  the  town  hall.  Hb  donations 
to  the  institutions  of  Bombay  amounted  to  close  00  £200.000 
His  health  broke  down  in  187 1,  and  he  died  in  1878.  being 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  J.  Cowasji  Jehangir  [Readymonc\  |. 
who  was  created  a  Km'ght  Bachelor  in  1895,  and  a  Baronet  io 
2908. 

See  J.  Cowasji  Jehangir,  Sir  Cowasji  Jekangir  Readymomn  (1S90). 

REAGAN.  JOHN  HENNINOER  (1818-1905),  American 
politidan,  was  bom  in  Sevier  county,  Tennessee,  on  the  8th  of 
October  1818.  He  removed  to  Texas  in  1839,  was  deputy 
survesror  of  pubUc  lands  in  1839-1843,  was  admitted  to  the  hex 
in  1846,  was  a  member  of  the  state  House  of  Reprcscntatixnes 
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in  X847-X848,  served  as  district  judge  in  x85»-x857,  and  in 
1857-1861  was  a  representative  in  Congress.  His  political 
views  were  determined  by  the  ultra-democratic  influence  of 
Andrew  Jackson  and  the  sute-sovereignty  philosophy  of  John 
C.  Calhoun.  In  i86z  he  was  «  member  of  the  T^zas  secession 
convention,  served  in  the  Confederate  provisional  Congress, 
and  on  the  6th  of  March  was  appointed  postmaster-general  in 
President  Davis's  cabinet.  He  served  in  this  capacity  through- 
out the  war,  and  for  a  short  time  before  its  dose  was  also  acting 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  was  captured  with  the  Davis 
party  on  the  xoth  of  May  1865,  and  was  imprisoned  in  Fort 
Warren,  Boston  Harbour,  until  the  following  October.  While 
in  prison  he  wrote  the  "  Fort  Warren  letter  "  (August  xxth), 
in  which  he  urged  the  people  of  Texas  to  recognize  their  defeat, 
grant'  civil  rights  to  the  freedmen,  and  try  to  conciliate  the 
North.  From  1875  to  1887,  when  he  entered  the  U.S.  Senate, 
he  was  again  a  representative  in  Congress,  and  from  1877  almost 
continuoiialy  to  the  dose  of  his  service  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  in  which  capadty  he  had  a  prominent 
part  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of 
1887.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention 
of  Z876.  In  state  politics  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Radicals. 
In  1891,  believing  that  his  first  duty  was  to  his  state,  he  resigned 
from  the  Senate  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished state  railway  commission.  In  190X  he  retired  from  public 
service.  From  1899  imtil  his  death  he  was  president  of  the 
Texas  State  Historical  Assodation.  He  died  at  his  home,  near 
Palestine,  Texas,  on  the  6th  of  March  1905. 

See  his  Memoirs;  v>Uk  Special  Reference  to  Secessum  and  the 
Cml  War  (New  York,  1906}.  edited  by  W.  F.  McCaleb. 
•  REALGAR,  a  mineral  spedes  consisting  of  arsenic  mono- 
sulphide  (AsS)  and  occurring  as  monodinic  crystals  of  a  bright 
red  colour.  There  is  a  perfect  deavage  paralld  to  the  plane  of 
symmetry  (r  in  fig.)-  The  lustre  is  resinous,  and  the  streak 
has  the  same  colour  as  the  crystals, 
namely,  orange-red  to  aurora-red.  The 
hardness  is  if-a  and  the  specific  gravity 
3*55.  On  exposure  to  light  the  crystal 
crumble  to  a  yeUow  powder.  The  name 
realgar  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  was  used 
by  the  alchemists;  the  substance  was 
known  to  Theophrastus  under  the  name 
XajfiapSiiaif  azui  to  Pliny  as  Sandaracka. 
The  mineral  usually  occurs  in  assodation 
with  the  yellow  arsenic  sulphide,  orpi- 
ment.  Good  crystals  are  found  with  ores  of  silver  and 
lead  in  the  mineral  vdns  of  FelsOb&nya,  near  Nagy-B&nya, 
Kapnik-B&nya  and  Nagy&g,  near  D£va,  in  Hungary;  with 
blende  in  the  white  crystalline  dolomite  tof  the  Binnenthal  in 
Switzerland;  and  in  a  bed  of  sandy  day  at  Mercur  in  Utah.  It 
is  deposited  \ff  the  solfataras  near  Naples  and  by  the  hot  springs 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Realgar  has  been  used'  as  a 
pigment  and  in  pyrotechny  for  producing  a  brilliant  white  fire; 
but  it  b  now  replaced  by  the  artificially  prepared  compound. 
i  The  other  native  arsenic  sulphide,  AsiSs,  known  as  orpiment 
(Lat.  awipigmaUum,  meaning  "golden  paint "1,  occurs  as 
foliated  masses  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  the  foliation  being 
paralld  to  a  direction  of  perfect  deavage.  It  is  sectile  and 
soft  (H.«iJ-a),  and  has  a  specific  gravity  3*4.  Distinctly 
jdevdoped  crystals  are  rare;  they  have  usually  been  considered 
to  be  orthorhombic  and  isomorphous  with  stibnite  (SbiSs),  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  are  really  monodinic.  Orpiment  is  ex- 
tensivdy  mined  near  Julamerk  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  (L.  J.  S.) 
I  RBAUSM  (from  Low  Lat.  realist  appertaining  to  res,  things, 
as  opposed  to  ideas  and  imaginations),  a  philosophical  term  used 
in  two  opposite  senses.  Tlie  older  of  these  is  the  scholastic 
doctrine,  traceable  back  to  Socrates,  that  univeisals  have 
a  more  "real"  existence  than  things.  Universals  are,  in 
scholastic  language,  ante  res,  in  rebw  and  post  res.  Behind  all 
numerous  types  of  chairs  there  is  in  the  mind  the  ideal  chair  of 
which  particular  chairs  are  mere  copies.  In  the  most  extreme 
form  realism  denies*  that  anything  exists  in  any  sense  except 


univcnals.  It  is  opposed  to  nominalism  (q.v.)  and  conceptualism 
iq.t.).  For  the  history  of  the  doctrine,  see  ScBOiAsnasii. 
Realism  in  this  sense  has  been  called  "an  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  the  subject "  (d.  the  Protagonean  maxim,  "  Man  is 
the  measure  of  bH  things  ").  The  modem  application  of  the 
term  is  to  the  opposing  doctrine  that  there  is  a  reality  apart  from 
its  presentation  to  consciousness.  In  this  sense  it  is  opposed 
to  idealism  iq.t.),  whether  the  purdy  subjective  or  that,  more 
comprehensive  idealism  which  makes  subject  and  object 
mutually  interdependent  In  its  crude  form  it  is  known  as 
"Natiual"  or  "Naive"  Realism.  It  appears,  however,  in 
more  complex  forms,  e.g.  as  Ideal  Realism  (or  Real  Idealism), 
whi^h  combines  epistemological  idealism  with  realism  in  meta- 
physics. Again,  Kant  distinguishes  "empirical"  realism, 
which  maintaias  the  existence  of  things  in  space  independent  of 
consdousness,  from  "  transcendental "  realism,  whidi  ascribes 
absolute  reality  to  time  and  space. 

In  literature  and  art  "  realism  "  agam  is  opposed  to  "  ideal-^ 
ism  "  in  various  senses.  The  realist  is  (i)  he  who  ddiberatdy 
declines  to  sdect  his  subjects  from  the  beautiful  or  harmonious,' 
and,  more  espedally,  describes  ugly  things  and  brings  out 
details  of  an  unsavoury  sort;  (a)  he  who  deals  with  individuals, 
not  types;  (3)  most  properly,  he  who  strives  to  represent  the 
facts  exactly  as  they  are. 

REALM,  the  dominions  of  a  king,  a  kingdom.  The  O.Fr. 
reaume  (mod.  royautne)  was  the  form  first  adopted  in  English, 
and  the  modem  spelling  does  not  appear  fixed  till  the  begin-' 
ning  of  the  X7th  century.  The  word  must  be  referred  to  a 
supposed  Med.  Lat.  reialimen,  from  regalis,  of  or  bdonging  to, 
a  rex,  king. 

REAL  PROPERTY.  The  band  law  of  England  and  of  countries 
whose  law  is  based  upon  that  of  England  stands  in  a  peculiar 
position,  which  can  be  understood  only  by  an  outline  of  its 
history. 

History, — Such  terms  as  "  fee  "  or  "  homage  "  carry  us  back' 
into  feudal  times.  Rights  of  common  and  distress  are  based! 
upoA  still  older  institutions,  forming  the  very  basis  of  primitive 
law.  The  conception  of  tenure  is  the  fundamental  ground  of 
distinction  between  real  and  personal  estate,  the  former  only, 
being  strictly  entitled  to  the  name  of  estate  (q.v.).  The  division' 
into  real  and  personal  is  coinddent  to  a  great  extent  with  that 
into  immovable  and  movable,  generally  used  by  systems  of 
law  founded  on  the  Roman  (see  Peksgnal  Prqpzkty.)  That  it 
is  not  entirdy  coincident  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Roman  | 
law  itself.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  of  the  republic  were' 
essentially  nations  of  dtizens;  the  Teutons  were  essentially 
a  nation  of  land-folk;  the  Roman  empire  bridged  the  gulf 
between  the  two.  It  is  probable  that  the  English  land  law 
was  produced  by  the  action  of  the  policy  adopted  in  the  lower 
empire,  finally  devdopcd  into  feudalism,  upon  the  previously 
existing  course  of  Teutonic  custom.  The  distinguishing  features 
of  the  Teutonic  system  were  enjoyment  in  conmran  and  the 
absence  of  private  ownership,  except  to  a  limited  extent.  The 
principal  features  of  the  old  English  land  law  before  the  Con- 
quest, from  which  the  modem  law  has  developed,  were  (i)  liberty 
of  alienation,  dther  by  will  or  inter  tivos,  of  such  land  as  could  b« 
alienated,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  bodand,  subject  always  to 
the  limits  fixed  by  the  boc;  {2)  publidty  of  transfer  by  enrolment 
in  the  shire-book  or  church-book;  (3)  equal  partition  of  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  among  the  sons,  and  failing  sons  among 
the  daughters;  (4)  cultivation  to  a  great  extent  by  persons 
in  various  degrees  of  serfdom,  owing  money  or  labour  rents; 
(5)  variety  of  custom,  tending  to  become  uniform,  through  the 
application  of  the  same  prindples  in  the  local  courts;  (6)  sub- 
jection of  land  to  the  trinoda  necessitas,  a  burden  imposed  for 
the  purpose  of  defence  of  the  realm.  The  mdiments  of  the 
conceptions  of  tenure  and  of  the  crown  as  lord  paramount  were 
found  in  the  old  English  system,  and  laenland  was  an  antidpation 
of  the  limited  interests  which  afterwards  became  of  such  import- 
ance.^  The  connexion  of  political  privileges  with  the  ownership 

'The  name  has  not  remained  as  in  Germany  and  Denmark.^ 
A  fief  is  still  Leken  in  Germany.  Lekn  in  Denmark. 
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of  land  !s  not  peculiar  to  the  pre-Conquest  or  any  other  period. 
It  runs  through  the  whole  of  English  history. 

The  elements  of  feudalism  so  far  existed  in  England  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  kings  as  to  make  it  easy  to  introduce 
it  in  full  at  the  Norman  Conquest.  What  the  Norman  Conquest 
did  was  not  to  change  all  at  once  allodial  into  feudal  tenure,  but  to 
complete  the  association  of  territorial  with  personal  dependence 
in  a  state  of  society  already  prepared  for  it.^  "  Nulle  terre  sans 
seigneur"  was  one  of  the  fundamental  axioms  of  feudalism. 
There  might  be  any  number  of  infeudations  and  subinfeudations 
to  mesne  lords,  but  the  chain  of  seigniory  was  complete,  depend- 
ing in  the  last  resort  upon  the  king  as  lord  paramoimt.  Land 
was  not  owned  by  free  owners  owing  only  necessary  militia  duties 
to  the  state,  but  was  held  of  the  king  by  military  service  of  a 
more  onerous  nature.  The  folkland  became  the  king's  land; 
the  soldier  was  a  hindowner  instead  of  the  landowner  being  a 
soldier.  Free  owners  tended  to  become  tenants  of  the  lord,  the 
township  to  be  lost  in  the  manor.*  The  common  land  became 
in  law  the  waste  of  the  manor,  its  enjoyment  resting  upon  a 
presumed  grant  by  the  lord.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
of  England  did  not  become  manorial;  the  conflict  between  the 
township  and  the  manor  resulted  in  a  compromise,  the  result  of 
which  affects  English  tenure  to  this  day.  But  it  was 'a 'com- 
promise much  to  the  advantage  of  the  privileged  dass,  for  in 
England  more  than  in  any  other  coimtry  the  land  law  is  the  law 
of  the  nobility  and  not  of  the  people.  One  reason  of  this  is  that, 
as  England  was  never  so  completely  feudalized  as  were  some  of 
the  European  continental  sUtes,  the  burden  of  feudalism  was  not 
so  severely  felt,  and  has  led  to  less  agitation  for  reform. 

The  land  forfeited  to  the  Conqueror  was  regranted  by  him  to 
be  held  by  military  service  due  to  the  king,  not  to  the  mesne 
lord  as  in  European  continental  feudalism.  In  xo86  at  the 
council  of  Salisbury  all  the  landholders  swore  fealty  to  the  crown. 
In  the  full  vigour  of  feudalism  the  inhabitants  of  England  were 
either  free  or  not  free.  The  free  inhabitants  held  their  lands 
either  by  free  tenure  {liberum  tcnementumf  franktenement)  or 
by  a  tenure  which  was  originally  that  of  a  non-free  inhabitant, 
but  attached  to  land  in  the  possession  of  a  free  man.  Franktene- 
ment was  either  militaiy  tenure,  called  also  tenure  in  knight 
service  or  chivalry  (including  barony,  the  highest  tenure  known 
to  the  law,  grand  serjeanty  and  the  special  fonns  of  escuage, 
castle-guard,  comage  and  others)  or  socage  (including  burgage 
and  petit  serjeanty),  or  frankalmoign  (libera  deemosyna)  or 
divine  service,  by  which  ecclesiastical  corpohitions  generally 
held  their  land.*  The  non-free  inhabitants  were  in  Domesday 
Book  serri,  cotarii  or  bordarU,  later  mUivi  or  viUani^  the  last 
name  being  applied  to  both  free  men  and  serfs.  All  these  were 
in  a  more  or  less  dependent  condition.  The  free  tenures  all  exist 
at  the  present  day,  though,  as  will  appear  later,  the  military 
tenures  have  shrunk  into  the  unimportant  and  exceptional 
tenure  of  grand  serjeanty.  The  non-free  tenures  are  to  a  certain 
extent  represented  by  copyhold.  The  most  important  difference 
between  the  military  and  socage  tenures  was  the  mode  of  descent. 
Whether  or  not  a  feudal  benefice  was  originally  hereditary,  it  had 
certainly  become  so  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  it  descended 
to  the  eldest  son.  This  applied  at  once  in  England  to  land  held 
by  military  service  as  far  as  regarded  the  capital  fief.  The  descent 
of  socage  lands  or  lands  other  than  the  capital  fief  for  some  time 
followed  the  old  pre-Conquest  rule  of  descent.  Thus  in  the  so- 
called  "  Laws  of  Henry  I."  the  lands  other  than  the  capital  fief, 
and  in  Glanvill,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry  11.,  socage  lands, 
if  andently  partible  {antiquilus  divisum)^  were  divided  among  all 
the  sons  equally.  But  by  the  time  of  Bracton  (Henry  III.)  the 
course  of  descent  of  hmds  held  by  military  service  had  so  far 

* "  The  relation  of  vassalage,  originally  personal,  became  annexed 
to  the  tenure  of  land  "  (Palgrave,  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  ^^ish 
ComnumweaUkt  vol.  i.  p.  505). 

*  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  manor  organisation  existed 
before  the  Conquest;  but  its  full  development  acems  to  have 
been  later  than  that  event. 

*  Frankalmoign  was  not  always  recarded  as  a  distinct  tenure. 
Thus  Littleton  ({  118)  says  that  all  that  is  not  tenure  in  chivalry 
is  tenure  in  socage. 


prevailed  that,  though  it  was  a  question  of  fact  whether  the  had 
was  partible  or  not,  if  there  was  no  evidence  either  way  descent 
to  the  eldest  son  ¥ras  presumed.  Relics  of  the  old.  custom  still 
remain  in  the  case  of  gavelkind.  The  military  tenant  was  rjb- 
ject  to  the  feudal  incidents,  from  which  the  tenant  in  socage 
was  exempt.  These  incidents,  especially  wardship  and  marriage, 
were  often  oppressive.  Alienation  of  lands  by  wiD,  except  in  a 
few  favoured  districts,  became  impossible;  ahenatioii  inter 
vivos  was  restrained  in  one  direction  in  the  interests  of  the  heir, 
in  another  in  the  interests  of  the  lord.  At  the  time  of  G]an%-iII 
a  tenant  had  a  greater  power  of  alienation  over  land  which  he  had 
ptirchased  (terra  acquieUUa)  than  over  land  which  he  had  in- 
herited. But  by  the  time  of  Bracton  the  heir  had  ceased  to  ha\T 
any  interest  in  either  kind  of  land.  The  lords  were  more  snocess- 
f ul.  It  was  enacted  by  Magna  Carta  that  a  free  man  should  not 
give  or  sell  so  much  of  his  land  as  to  leave  an  amount  insuffideni 
to  perform  his  services  to  his  lord.  In  spite  of  this  provision,  the 
rights  of  the  lords  were  continually  diminished  by  subinfeuda- 
tion until  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Quia  Emptares.  Aliena- 
tion by  a  tenant  in  chief  of  the  crown  without  licence  was  a 
ground  of  forfdture  until  x  Edw.  m.  st.  s,  c.  is,  by  which  a  fine 
was  Substituted.  The  modes  of  conveyance  at  this  time  were 
only  two,  feoffment  with  livery  of  seisin  for  cotporeal  heredita- 
ments, grant  for  incorporeal  hereditaments.  Livery  of  seisin, 
though  public,  was  not  officially  recorded  like  the  old  Fjiglish 
transfer  of  property.  The  influence  of  local  custom  upon  the 
land  law  must  have  become  weakened  after  the  circuits  of  the 
judges  of  the  King's  Court  were  established  by  Henry  II. 
Jurisdiction  over  litigation  touching  the  freehold  was  taken  away 
from  the  lord's  couns  by  15  Ric  II.  c.  xa. 

The  conunon  law  as  far  as  it  dealt  with  real  estate  had  in  the 
main  assumed  its  present  aspect  by  the  reign  of  Henxy  IIL  The 
changes  which  have  been  made  since  that  date  have  been 
chiefly  due  to  the  action  of  equity  and  legislation,  the  latter 
sometimes  interpreted  by  the  courts  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  the  intention  of  parliament.  The  most  important  influence 
of  equity  has  been  exercised  in  mortgage  and  trusts  in  the 
doctrine  of  spedfic  performance  of  contracts  concerning  real 
estate,  and  in  relief  from  forfdture  for  breach  of  covenant. 

History  of  Real  Estate  Legidalion.—Tht  rdgn  of  Edward  L 
is  notable  for  three  leading  statutes,  all  passed  in  the  interests 
of  the  superior  lords.  The  Statute  of  Mortmain  (7  Edw.  L 
St.  2,  c.  xj)  is  the  first  of  a  long  series  directed  against  the 
acquisition  of  land  by  religious  and  charitable  corporatims.  The 
statute  De  Donis  Canditionalibus  (13  Edw.  Lex)  forbade 
the  alienation  of  estates  granted  to  a  man  and  the  hdrs  of  his 
body,  which  before  the  statute  became  on  the  birth  of  an  heir 
at  once  alienable  (except  in  the  case  of  gifts  in  frankmarriage), 
and  so  the  lord  k>st  his  escheat.  The  statute  Qmia  Emptores 
(18  Edw.  I.  c.  x)  preserved  those  rights  of  the  lords  which  were 
up  to  that  time  subject  to  be  defeated  by  subinfeudation,  by 
enacting  that  in  any  alienation  of  lands  the  ah'enee  should  hold 
them  of  the  same  lord  of  the  fee  as  the  alieirar.'  Since  1290  it 
has  been  impossible  to  create  an  estate  in  fee-simple  to  be  hdd 
of  a  mesne  lord,  or  to  reserve  a  rent  upon  a  grant  of  an  estate  in 
fee  (lyiless  in  the  form  of  a  rent-charge),  or  to  create  a  new 
manor.  The  statute,  however,  does  not  bind  the  crown.  The 
practical  effect  of  the  statute  was  to  make  the  transfer  of  land 
thenceforward  more  of  a  commercial  and  less  of  a  feudal  tram- 
action.  The  writ  of  depi  was  introduced  by  the  Sutnte  of 
Westminster  11.  in  1285  as  a  creditor's  remedy  over  real  estate. 
It  has,  however,  been  considerably  modified  by  subsequent 
legidation.  From  1290  to  the  xeign  of  Henry  VIIL,  there  i%  r.o 
statute  of  the  first  importance  dealing  with  real  estate.  The 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  like  the  rdgn  of  Edward  I.,  is  signaBmi 
by  three  acts,  the  effects  of  which  continue  to  this  day.  The 
one  which  has  had  the  most  lasting  influence  in  law  b  the 
Sutute  of  Uses,  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  xo  (see  Conveyanokg;  Trcst). 
The  Statute  of  Uses  was  intended  to  provide  against  scdrecy  of 
sales  of  land,  and  as  a  necessary  sequel  to  it  an  act  of  the  saax 

*  Tenants  in  chief  of  the  crown  were  liable  to  a  fine  on  aSeaation 
until  13  Car.  II.  c.  34. 
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year  (37  Hen.  VHI.  c.  x6)  enacted  that  all  bargains  and  sales  of 
land  should  be  duly  enrolled.  Bargain  and  sale  was  a  form  of 
equitable  transfer  which  had  for  some  purposes  superseded  the 
common  law  feoffment.  It  applied  only  to  estates  of  inheritance 
and  not  to  terms  of  years.  The  unforeseen  effect  of  37  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  16  was  to  establish  as  the  ordinary  form  of  conveyance  until 
1 841  the  conveyance  by  lease  and  release.^  Uses  having  become 
legal  estate  by  the  Statute  of  Uses,  and  therefore  no  longer 
devisable,  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  x  (explained  by  34  &  35  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  5)  was  passed  to  remedy  this  inconvenience.  It  is  still  law 
as  to  wills  made  before  1838  (see  Will).  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  acts  of  I3  Eliz.  c.  5  and  37  Eliz.  c.  4  avoided 
fraudulent  conveyances  as  against  all  parties  and  voluntary 
conveyances  as  against  subsequent  purchasen  for  valuable 
consideration.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  act  of  x66x 
(x  3  Car.  n.  c.  34)  turned  all  the  feudal  tenures  (with  the  exception 
of  frankalmoign  and  grand  serjeanty)  into  tenure  by  free  and 
common  socage  and  abolished  the  feudal  incidents,  llie  Statute 
of  Frauds  (39  Car.  II.  c.  3)  contained  provisions  that  certain 
leases  and  assignments,  and  that  all  agreements  and  trusts 
relating  to  land,  should  be  in  writing  (see  Fbaud).  The  land 
registries  of  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire  date  from  the  reign  of 
Anne  (see  IJHtD  Registsation).  Devises  of  land  for  charitable 
purposes  were  forbidden  by  the  Mortmain  Act  (9  Geo.  II.  c.  36). 
In  the  next  reign  the  first  general  Indosure  Act  was  passed, 
4X  Geo.  III.  c  109  (see  Commons).  In  the  reign  of  William  IV. 
were  passed*  the  Prescription,  Limitation  and  Tithe  Commuta- 
tion Acts;  fines  and  recoveries  were  abolished  and  simpler 
modes  of  conveyance  substituted  by  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  74;  and 
the  laws  of  inheritance  and  dower  were  amended  by  3,&  4  Will. 
IV.  cc.  X05, 106.  In  the  reign  of  Victoria  there  was  a  vast  mass 
of  legislation  deah'ng  with  real  estate  in  almost  every  conceivable 
aspect.  At  the  immediate  beginning  of  the  reign  stands  the 
Wills  Act.  The  transfer  of  real  estate  was  simplified  by  8  &  9 
Vict.  c.  106  and  by  the  Conveyancing  Acts  of  188 1  and  x883. 
Additional  powers  of  dealing  with  settled  estates  were  given  by 
the  Settled  Estates  Act  1856,  later  by  the  SetUed  Estates  Act 
1877,  and  the  Settled  Land  Act  x883.  Succession  duty  was 
levied  for  the  first  time  on  freeholds  in  1853.  The  strictness  of 
the  Mortmain  Act  has  been  relaxed  in  favour  of  gifts  and  sales 
to  public  institutions  of  various  kinds,  such  as  schools,  parks 
and  museums.  The  period  of  limiution  was  shortened  for 
most  purposes  from  twenty  to  twelve  years  by  the  Real  Property 
Limitation  Act  X874.  Several  acts  were  passed  dealing  with 
the  enfranchisement  and  commutation  of  copyholds  and  the 
preservation  of  commons  and  open  spaces.  The  Naturalization 
Act  1870  enabled  aliens  to  hold  and  transfer  huid  in  England. 
Th£  Felony  Act  1870,  abolished  forfeiture  of  real  estate  on 
conviction  for  felony.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  1883 
and  1900,  and  other  acts,  gave  the  tenant  of  a  tenancy  within 
the  acts  a  general  right  to  compensation  for  improvements, 
substituted  a  year's  notice  to  quit  for  the  six  months'  notice 
previously  necessary,  enlarged  the  tenant's  right  to  fixtures, 
and  limited  the  amount  of  distress.  By  the  Intestate  Estates 
Act  1884  the  law  of  escheat  was  extended  to  incorporeal  here- 
ditaments and  equitable  estates.  Among  other  subjects  which 
have  been  dealt  with  by  legislation  in  the  19th  century  may 
be  mentioned  land  transfer,  registration,  mortgage,  partition, 
excambion,  fixtures,  taking  of  land  in  execution,  declaration  of 
title  and  apportionment.  Hardly  a  year  passes  in  which  the 
land  law  is  not  altered  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Real  estate  at  the  present  day  is  either  legal  or  equitable,  a 
difference  resting  mainly  upon  historical  grounds.  The  following 
observations  apply  in  general  to  both  kinds  of  estate.  The  usual 
clawiflbation  of  interests  in  real  estate  regards  either  the  extent, 
the  time  or  the  mode  of  enjoyment.  The  division  according 
to  the  extent  is  in  the  first  instance  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal 
hereditaments,  a  division  based  upon  the  Koman  law  division  of 
res  into  corporales  and  incorporales,  and  open  to  the  same  objection, 


*  From  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  at  latest  up  to  the  Fines  and 
Recoveries  Act  of  1833  finra^and  recoveries  were  also  ncognmd  as 
a  means  of  conveyance.  They  are  so  regarded  in  the  Statute  of 
Uaek 


that  it  is  unscientific  as  co-ordinating  subjects  of  rights  with  the 
rights  themselves.'  Corporeal  hereditamcnu,  says  Biackstone. 
"  consist  of  such  as  affect  the  senses,  such  as  may  be  seen  and 
handled  by  the  body;  incorporeal  are  not  the  objects  of  sensation, 
can  neither  be  seen  nor  handled,  are  creatures  of  the  mind,  ana 
exist  only  in  contemplation."  Corporeal  hereditaments  are  all 
necessarily  freehold;*  an  interest  in  land  less  than  freehold,  such 
as  a  term  of  years,  is  personalty  only.  There  was  no  room  for  such 
an  interest  in  the  feudal  gradation  of  tenure;  it  was  regarded  as  a 
mere  personal  contract  and  was  incapable  of  the  incidents  of  tenure. 
By  the  Conveyancing  Act  1881  the  residue  of  a  long  term  of  years 
could  in  certain  cases  be  enlarged  into  the  fee-simple.  A  copyhold 
is  in  strict  law  only  a  tenancy  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  Estates  of 
freehold  are  either  estates  for  life  or  in  fee  (called  also  estates  of 
inheritance),  the  latter  being  in  fee-tail  or  in  fee-simple.  An 
estate  for  life  may  be  either  for  the  life  of  the  tenant  or  for  the 
life  of  another  person,  the  latter  called  an  esUte  ^nr  autre  vie.  The 
former  kind  of  estate  includes  estates  of  dower  and  curtesy.  An 
estate  in  fee  is  called  a  fee  simply,  an  obvious  sign  of  its  feudal 
origin.  Estates  tail  are  either  general  or  special,  the  latter  bein^ 
in  tail  male  or  (rarely)  in  tail  female.  There  may  also  be  a  <iuast- 
entail  of  an  estate  pur  autre  vie.  An  estate  in  fee-simple  is  the 
largest  estate  known  to  English  law.  Its  ordinary  inadents  are 
an  oath  of  fealty  (never  exacted),  escheat,  and  (in  a  manor)  suit  of 
the  court  baron,  and  occasionally  a  small  quit-rent  and  relief.  All 
these  are  obviously  relics  of  the  once  impoitant  feudal  incidents. 
Incorporeal  hereditaments  consist  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  of  rights 
in  altenosolo.  They  are  divided  by  Joshua  Williams  {Real  Property, 
pt.  ii.)  into  (l)  reversions,  remainders  and  exccutot'y  interests, 
(3)  hereditaments  (mrely  incorporeal,  the  last  being  either  appendant, 
appurtenant  or  in  gross.  Examples  are  profits  a  prendre  (such  as 
nghts  of  common),  easements  (such  as  rights  of  way),'  seigniories, 
advowsons,  rents,  tithes,  titles  of  honour,  offices,  franchisesL 
Before  1845  corporeal  hereditaments  were  said  to  lie  in  livery, 
incorporeal  in  nant.  But  by  the  Real  Property  Act  1845  all 
corporeal  heredtuments  are,  as  regards  the  conveyance  of  the 
immediate  freehold  thereof,  to  be  deemed  to  lie  in  grant  as  well 
as  in  livery.  With  regard  to  the  time  of  enjoyment,  estates  are 
either  in  possession  or  in  expectancy — ^that  is,  in  revernon  or 
remainder  or  executory  interesu  (see  Remaindbr).  With  regard 
to  the  mode  of  enjoymem,  estates  are  either  joint,  in  common, 
in  coparcenary  or  in  severalty. 

Exuptional  Tenures. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  there 
are  still  to  be  found  survivals  of  the  old  pre-Conquest  customary 
law.  They  are  found  both  in  the  tenure  and  in  the  conveyance 
of  land.  The  only  customs  of  which  judicial  notice  is  taken 
are  gavelkind  (9.V.)  and  borough-English  iq.v.).  Any  other  local 
customs,  as  in  manors,  must  be  proved  by  evidence.  The  tenures 
of  frankalmoign  and  grand  serjeanty  were  specially  preserved 
by  12  Car.  II.  c  34. 

Title. — This  is  the  namegiven  to  the  mode  of  acquisition  of 
righu  over  real  estate.  Title  may  arise  either  by  alienation, 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  or  by  succession.  Voluntary  alienation 
is  dther  inter  vivos  or  by  will.  The  former  branch  is  practically 
synonymous  with  conveyance,  whether  by  way  of  sale,  settlement, 
mortgage  or  otherwise.  As  a  general  rule  alienation  of  real  estate 
inter  vtvos  must  be  by  deed  since  8  &  9  Vict,  c  106.  Since  that 
act  a  deed  of  grant  has  superseded  the  old  forms  of  feoffment  and 
lease  and  release.  Considerable  alterations  in  the  direction  of 
shortness  and  simplicity  have  been  made  in  the  law  of  transfer  of 
real  estate  by  the  Conveyancing  Acts  1861.  1883  and  the  Land 
Transfer  AcU  1875  and  1897.  The  word  *'  grant  "  is  no  longer 
neoessaiy  for  a  conveyance,  nor  are  the  old  words  of  limitation 
"  hein  and  "  heire  01  the  bod^r."  It  is  sufl^dent  to  use  the  words 
"  in  fee«raple,"  "  in  tail,"  "  in  tail  male,"  "  in  tail  female." 
Many  provisions  usually  inserted  in  deeds,  such  as  covenants  for 
title  by  a  beneficial  owner  and  powers  of  appointment  of  new 
trustees,  obtain  statutory  sanction.  Forms  of  mortga^,  con- 
veyance and  settlement  are  appended  to  the  act.  The  Solicitors' 
Remuneration  Act  1881  was  passed  as  a  necessary  sequel  to  the 
Conveyancing  Act,  and  the  remuneration  of  solidton  now  stands 
upon  a  different  and  more  satisfactory  basis.  For  acquisition  by 
will  and  succession,  see  Will;  Inheritance.  Involuntary  aliena- 
tion u  by  bankruptcy  iq.v.)  and  by  other  means  of  enforcing  the 
rights  01  crediton  over  land,  sucn  as  distress  or  execution.  It 
may  also  arise  fc^  the  exercise  by  the  state  of  its  right  of  eminent 
domain  for  public  purposes,  as  under  the  Lands  Clauses  and  other 
acts.* 


*  In  spite  of  this  objection  the  division  is  adopted  i>y  the  legisla- 
ture ;  see,  for  instance,  the  Intestate  Estates  Act  1884. 

*  In  the  category  of  corporeal  hereditamenu  are  also  induded 
certain  accessories  to  corporeal  herediuments  proper,  such  as 
growing  crops,  fixtures,  title-deeds,  &c 

*  It  should  be  noticed  that  an  easement  in  gross  cannot  exist. 
*The  right  of  the  state  to  contribution  from  land  for  revenue 

purposes  and  to  stamp  duties  on  deeds  perhaps  falb  under  this 
head.  These  imposts  are  really  involuntary  alienations  01  part 
of  the  profit  of  the  land. 
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Restraints  on  AlUnation.— The  alienation  of  real  estate  may  be 
subject  to  almost  any  conditions,  provided  that  such  conditions  do 
not  contravene  the  law.  As  a  general  rule  there  can  be  no  restric- 
tions upon  the  alienation  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple;  the  two  ideas 
are  incompatible.  In  the  case,  however,  of  a  married  woman' a 
restraint  on  anticipation  is  allowed  within  certain  limits  (see 
Restraint).  In  another  direction  the  imposition  of  a  course  of 
devolution  upon  property  is  forbidden  by  the  law  a^inst  perpetu-^ 
itics  (see  Perpetuity),  while  the  accumulation  of  income  is  also 
forbidden  with  a  few  exceptions.  Certain  persons  are  b^  the  general 
policy  of  the  law  disabira  from  exerci»ng  full  proprietary  rights, 
such  as  convicts,  infants  and  lunatics. 

Procedure, — In  some  cases  rights  attaching  to  real  estate  are  pro- 
tected by  peculiar  remedies.  At  an  early  period  it  became  more 
o>nvenient  to  try  the  right  to  the  possession  of,  rather  than  the 
right  to  the  property  in,  real  estate.  Possessory  tended  to  super- 
sede proprietary  remedies,  from  their  great  simplicity  and  elasticity. 
The  general  mode  of  trying  the  rieht  to  both  property  and  posses- 
sion was  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  the  real  action,  the  form  called 
*'  writ  of  right  "  (after  Magna  C^rta  gradually  confined  to  the  court 
of  common  pleas)  being  used  to  determine  the  property,  that  called 
"  assise  of  novel  disseisin  "  being  the  general  means  oy  which  the 
possession  was  tried.  About  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  action  of 
ejectment  became  the  ordinaiy  form  of  possessory  remedy.  Real 
actions  existed  until  the  Real  Property  Limitation  Act  i8^,  by 
which  they  were  finally  abolished,  with  the  exception  of  writ  of  right  of 
dower,  writ  of  dower  unde  nihil  kabel,  quare  impedil  and  ejectment. 
Of  these  quare  impedit  iq.v.)  appears  to  be  the  only  one  now  in  use. 
The  assise  of  novel  disseisin,  tne  action  of  ejectment  in  both  its 
original  and  its  reformed  stage,  and  finally  the  action  for  the 
recovery  of  land  in  use  since  the  Judicature  Acts  are  all  histori- 
cally connected  as  gradual  developments  of  the  possessory  action. 
There  are  certain  matters  affectir^  real  estate  over  wnich  the 
court  of  chancery  formerly  had  exclusive  jurisdiction,  in  most 
cases  because  the  principles  on  which  the  court  acted  had  been  the 
creation  of  equity.  The  j  udicature  Act  1 873  assigned  to  the  chancery 
division  of  the  high  court  of  justice  all  causes  and  matters  for 
{iiUer  alia)  the  recwmption  or  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  the  raising 
of  portions  or  other  charges  on  land,  the  sale  and  distribution  ch 
the  proceeds  of  property  subject  to  any  lien  or  charge,  the  specific 
perfonpanoe  of  contracts  between  vendors  and  purchasers  .of  real 
estates,  including  contracts  for  leases,  the  partition  or  sale  of  real 
estates,  and  the  wardship  of  infants  and  the  care  of  infants'  estates.' 
In  the  case  of  rent  a  summary  mode  of  remedy  by  act  of  the 
creditor  still  exists  (see  Distress,  Rent). 

Irdand. — ^The  law  of  real  estate  in  Ireland  is  the  English  law, 
which  finally  superseded  the  native  law  in  James  I.'s  reign,  as 
modified  by  subsequent  legislation.  The  main  difference  is  in  tke 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  modified  by  the  various  land  acts 
(see  Ireland)  and  the  operation  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission. 

United  SlaUs.— The  law  of  real  estate  in  the  United  States  b  the 
law  of  England  modified  to  suit  a  diflferent  state  of  drcumstances. 
The  main  point  of  difference  is  that  in  the  United  States  the 
occupiers  of  land  are  generally  wholly  or  in  part  owners,  not  tenants, 
as  in  England.  This  is  to  a  great  extent  the  effect  of  the  home- 
stead laws  (see  Homestead  and  Exemption  Laws).  The  traces 
of  the  feudal  origin  of  the  law  are,  as  might  be  expected,  consider- 
ably less  prominent  than  in  England.  Thus  estates  tail  are  practically 
obsolete;  in  some  states  they  arc  specially  forbidden  by  the  state 
constitutions.  The  law  of  descent  is  the  same  in  real  and  personal 
estate.  Manors  do  not  exist,  except  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
where  they  were  created  by  the  crown  in  colonial  days  (Bouvier, 
Law  Diet.,  "  Manor  ").  Registration  of  deeds  is  general.  In  some 
states  forms  of  deed  are  prescribed  by  statute.  Conveyancing  is 
for  the  most  i>art  simpler  than  in  England.  The  holding  of  real 
estate  by  religious  or  charitable  corporations  is  generally  restricted 
by  the  act  creating  them  rather  than  b)r  anything  like  tne  Endish 
law  of  mortmain.  Perpetuities  are  forbidden  in  most  states.  The 
right  of  eminent  domain  is  at  once  acknowledged  and  limited  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By  art.  5  of  the  Amendments 
private  property  is  not  to  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  com- 
pensation. A  similar  provision  is  found  in  many  of  the  state 
constitutions.  By  an  Act  of  Congress  of  9th  April  1866.  c.  31,  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  the  same  rieht  in  every  state  and 
Territory  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens  thereof  to  inherit,  purchase, 
lease,  sell,  hold  and  convey  real  and  personal  property.  In  most 
states  aliens  may  hold-  land ;  but  in  some  states  they  cannot  do 
so  without  becoming  naturalized  or  at  least  filing  in  the  specified 
manner  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  naturalized. 

International  Laiw. — ^The  law  of  the  place  where  real  estate  is 
situated  {lex  loci  rei  sitae)  governs  its  tenure  and  transfer.  The  laws 
of  England  and  of  the  United  States  are  more  strict  on  this  point 
than  the  laws  of  most  other  countries.  They  require  that  the  for- 
malities of  the  locus  rei  sitae  must  be  observed,  even  if  not  necessary 
to  be  observed  in  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made.  The  lex 
lod  rei  sitae  determines  what  is  to  be  considered  real  estate.  A 
foreisn  court  cannot  as  a  general  rule  pass  title  to  land  situated  in 
anotner  country.  The  English  and  United  States  courts  of  eciuity 
have  to  a  certain  extent  avoided  the  inconvenienoe  which  this  in- 


ability to  deal  with  land  out  of  the  jurisdiction  snmrtimfs  caiaes 
by  thie  use  of  the  theory  that  equity  acts  upon  the  conscience  of 
the  party  and  not  upon  the  title  to  the  foreign  bod.  Tbus  is  the 
leading  case  of  Penn.  v.  Lord  Baltimore  in  1750  (i  Veaey.  444) 
the  court  of  chancery  on  this  ground  decreed  ^wcinc  petforniaaoe 
of  articles  for  settling  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  of  Pean^ 
vania  and  Maryland.  The  difficulty  always  arises  that,  altbotarh 
the  court  professes  to  act  upon  the  conscience,  it  naust  iiu&ecuy 
act  uix>n  the  property,  and  that  it  cannot  carry  its  <iPcwion  into 
execution  without  the  aid  of  the  local  tribunals. 

REAM  (either  through  Du.  riem,  or  O.Fr.  rayme,  rtyme,  mod. 
ramCf  Med.  Lat.  ristfuif  from  Arabic  rixmakf  bale  or  bundle),  a 
certain  quantity  of  paper,  viz.  30  quires  containing  24  sheds 
each  or  480  sheets;  a  "  printer's  ream  "  contains  ai|  quires  or 
516  sheets.  The  word  owes  its  introduction  into  Europe  to  the 
Moors,  who  were  the  originators  of  the  paper  maoufactuied  in 
Spain.  Its  original  meaning  was  simply  bundle,  applied  either 
to  paper  or  clothes. 

REAPING  (from  O.E.  rtpan,  ryfan,  probably  allied  to  "  zipe/ 
mature,  i.e.  "  fit  for  reaping  ";  the  cognate  forms  are  found  in 
other  languages),  the  action  of  cutting  ripe  grain  crops.  TUl  the 
invention  of  the  reaping  machine,  wUch  came  into  practical  use 
only  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  sickles  and  scythes 
were  the  sole  reaping  implements.  Of  the  two  the  sickk  is  the 
more  ancient,  and  indeed  there  is  some  reason  to  oondade  that 
its  use  is  coeval  with  the  cultivation  of  grain  cnqx.  Among  the 
remains  of  the  later  Stone  period  in  Great  Britain  and  00  the 
European  a>ntlnent  curved  flint  knives  have  occasionally  been 
found,  the  form  of  which  has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  they  were 
used  as  sickles.  Sickles  of  bronze  occur  quite  commonly  among 
remains  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Some  of  these 
are  deeply  curved  hooks,  flat  on  the  under  Sde,  and  with  a 
strengthening  ridge  or  back  on  the  upper  surface,  while  othos 
are  small  curved  knives,  in  form  like  the  ordinary  bedgMfOL 
Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  toothed  or  serrated  sidles  of  both 
bronze  and  iron  were  used.  Ancient  Roman  drawings  show 
that  both  the  scythe  and  the  sickle  were  known  to  that  people, 
and  Pliny  makes  the  distinction  plain.^  Although  both  imple- 
ments have  lost  much  of  their  importance  since  the  gencnl 
introduction  of  mowing  and  reaping  machineiy,  they  are  stffl 
used  very  extensively,  especially  in  those  countries  like  France 
where  small  agricultural  holdings  pre\'aiL  The  principal  modem 
forms  are  the  toothed  hook,  the  scythe  book,  the  Hainaulx 
scythe  and  the  common  scythe. 

The  toothed  hook,  which  was  in  general  use  till  towards  the  aud^fie 
of  the  19th  century,  consisted  of  a  narrow-bladed  curved  hook.  ha\-iiig 
on  its  cutting  edge  a  series  of  fine  dose-set  serratures  cut  like  file- 
teeth,  with  Uieir  edges  inclined  towards  the  heft  or  handle.  The 
curve  is  that  known  to  mathematidans  as  the  "  dsaoid.**  where 
tangents  at  any  pmnt  form  equal  angles  with  lines  drawn  to  the  mtddke 
of  tne  handle:  it  has  been  called  the  "curve  of  least  exertkm  " 
because  experience  has  shown  that  it  tires  out  the  arm  of  the  vorka 
less  than  any  other  curve.  Sickles  were  formeriy  made  of  iroa 
edged  with  steel;  but  in  recent  times  they  came  to  be  made  of 
cast  steel  entirely.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  I9ch  centur>'  the 
toothed  hook  was  gradually  supplanted  by  the  scythe  book  or 
smooth-edged  sickle,  a  somewhat  heavier  and  broader-blvled 
implement,  having  an  ordinary  knife  edge.  Both  these  implemests 
were  intended  (<x  "  shearing  handful  by  handful,  the  crop  bans 
held  in  the  left  hand  and  cut  with  the  tool  bdd  in  the  right.  A 
heavy  smooth-edged  sickle  is  used  for  "  bagging  "  or  **  dooti]^*' 
— an  operation  in  which  the  hook  is  struck  against  the  straw,  the 
left  hand  being  used  to  gather  and  carry  along  the  cut  swath.  The 
Hainault  sc^'the  is  an  implement  intermediate  between  the  scythe 
and  the  nckle,  bdng  worked  with  one  hand,  and  the  ma^ia  » 
entirely  a  swinging  or  bagging  one.  The  implement  consists  of  a 
short  scythe  b&de  mounted  on  a  vertical  handle,  and  in  nsii^  it 
the  reaper  collects  the  grain  with  a  crook,  which  hobb  tlie  straw 
together  till  it  receives  the  cutting  stroke  of  the  instrument.  The 
Hainault  scythe  was  extensively  used  in  Belgium.  The  comnwn  hay 
scythe  consists  of  a  slightly  curved  broad  blade  varyii^  in  length  front 
28  to  46  in.,  mounted  on  a  bent,  or  sometimes  straight,  wooden 
sned  or  snathe,  to  which  two  handles  are  attached  at  such  <" 


»  "  Of  the  sickle  there  are  two  varieties,  the  Italian,  which  is  €bt 
shorter  and  can  be  handled  among  brushwood,  and  the  two-handed 
CkiUic  sickle,  which  makes  Quicker  work  of  it  wImo  emplofyed  on 
their  Jthe  Gauls']  extensive  domains;  for  there  thev  cut  thar  grass 
only  in  the  middle,  and  pass  over  the  shorter  blades.  The  Ittian 
mowers  cut  with  the  right  hand  only  **  (H.  N.  xviii.  67). 
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AS  enable  tht  workman,  with  an  easy  stoop  to  swii^  the  scythe 
blade  along  the  ground,  the  cutting  edge  being  slightly  elevated  to 
keep  it  dear  of  the  inequalities  of  the  surface.  The  grain-reaping 
scythe  is  similar,  but  provided  with  a  cradle  or  short  gathering  rake 
attached  to  the  heel-  and  following  the  direction  oithe  blade  for 
about  12  in.  The  object  of  this  attachment  a  to  gather  the 
stalks  as  they  are  cut  and  lay  them  in  regular  swaths  against 
the  line  of  still-standing  com.  The  reaping  scythe.  in^teacTof  a 
long  sned,  has  frequently  two  helves,  tne  right  hand  branching 
from  the  left  or  mam  helve  and  the  two  handles  placed  about  2  ft. 
apart.  The  best  scythe  blades  are  made  from  rolled  sheeU  of 
steel,  riveted  to  a  back  frame  of  iron,  which  gives  strength  and 
rigidity  to  the  blade.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  still  common 
to  mould  and  hammer  the  whole  blade  but  of  a  single  piece  of  steel, 
but  such  scythes  are  difficult  to  keep  keen  of  edge.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  scythes  in  Russia,  chiefly  supplied  from  the  German 
empire  and  Austria.  The  principal  manufacturing  centre  of  scythes 
and  sickles  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  Sheffield. 

It  was  not  untn  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  that  any 
attempt  was  made  to  invent  a  reaping  machine  on  anything  like 
the  lines  that  have  been  adopted  since.  In  i8a6  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Bell  of  Carmylie  in  Fifeshire  brought  out  the  first  success- 
ful machine.  He  had  worked  at  the  making  of  it  when  a  young 
man  on  his  father's  farm,  and  the  principle  he  adopted,  that  of  a 
series  of  scissors  fastened  on  the  "  knife-board,"  was  followed 
for  a  long  time.  There  had  been  many  trials  during  the  thirty 
or  forty  years  before  his  time  both  in  this  country  and  in  America, 
but  his  invention  was  the  first  practical  success. 

After  many  modifications,  however,  the  present  or  recent 
form  of  the  common  reaper  was  evolved  by  C.  H.  McCormick  in 
America  In  1831.  A  truck  or  carriage  is  carried  on  two  travelling 
wheels  some  30  to  36  in.  high,  with  spuds  or  teeth  on  the 
circumference  to  make  them  "  bite  "  the  grotmd  and  thus  give 
motion  to  the  machinery  without  skidding;  two  horses  are 
yoked  in  front  with,  a  pole  between,  with  martingale  and 
surcingle  belts  as  part  of  t^eir  harness,  to  ease  the  backing  of  the 
machine  by  the  horses;  the  knife-board  is  fixed  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  side  of  the  carriage  and  in  front,  while  the  knives 
consist  of  a  series  of  triangular  "sections"  on  a  bar  which 
travels  backwards  and  forwards  in  slots  in  the  "  fingers,"  as  the 
dividing  teeth  are  called.  The  motion  was  given  to  the  knives 
by  a  connecting  rod  and  crank  driven  by  suitable  gearing  from 
the  truck  wheels.  The  cutting  was  thus  done  by  a  straight 
shearing  action,  and  not  by  clipping  like  scissors  as  in  Bell's 
machine. 

There  were  imany  modifications  tried  before  the  favourite 
form  was  ultimately  adopted:  thus  the  horses  were  yoked 
behind  the  truck  or  carriage  of  the  machine  so  that  they  pushed 
it  before  them;  a  revolving  web  of  doth  was  placed  beh^d  the 
knives  so  as  to  deliver  the  cut  com  in  a  continuous  swathe  at 
the  side;  revolving  "  sails  "  or  '*  rakes  "  pushed  the  standing 
grain  against  the  knives  as  the  machine  advanced — some  of 
which  arrangements  have  been  revived  in  our  modem  string- 
binders — and  so  on. 

In  the  early  days— from  about  x86o  to  1870— machines  were 
fitted  with  a  tilting  board  behind  the  cutting  bar  which  caught 
the  com  as  it  fell,  and  it  was  held  there  until  enough  for  a  sheaf 
was  gathered,  when  the  load  was  "  tilted  "  off  by  a  suitable  rake 
handled  by  a  man  who  sat  and  worked  the  tilting  board  simul- 
taneously with  his  foot  and  dropped  the  com,  to  be  lifted  and 
tied  into  a  sheaf  by  hand  afterwards.  The  same  machine  was 
generally  tised  for  mowing  (grass)  by  an  interchange  of  parts, 
and  the  "  combined  "  reaper  and  mower  was  in  common  use  in 
the  'seventies  and  'eighties.  Later,  various  devices  were  adopted 
to  do  the  tilting  or  sheafing  mechanically,  and  the  self  end- 
delivery  and  self  side-delivery  have  long  been  in  use  whereby 
through  the  adoption  of  revolving  rakes  on  frames  the  sheaf-lots 
are  ddivered  in  sizes  ready  for  tying  up  by  hand.  The  subse- 
quent tying  or  binding  was  done  variously  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  In  the  south  of  England  it  was  customary  for 
five  men  to  make  bands,  lift  the  sheaf-lot,  place  in  the  band  and 
tie,  and  leave  the* sheaf  lying  on  the  ground  to  be  set  up  after- 
wards, the  gang  of  five  bdng  expected  to  keep  up  on  a  reaper 
cutting  round  the  four  sides  of  a  field.  In  the  north  and  in 
Scotland  the  cutting  was  otdy  done  on  one  side  at  a  time,  the 
xxu  16* 


machine  riding  bade  empty,  and  three  boys  made  the  bands 
(**  straps  "),  three  women  lifted  the  lots  and  laid  them  on  the 
bands,  and  three  men  bound  the  sheaves  and  set  up  in  stooks. 
Thus  three  gangs  of  three  each  were  required  to  keep  a  machine 
going,  and  only  about  five  acres  per  day  could  be  reaped  in  this 
way. 


Fig.  I.— ^The  Homsby  String-binder. 

The  dcvdopment  of  the  modem  binder  to  reduce  all  this 
labour  has  been  a  very  gradual  process.  There  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  cutting  the  com  and  delivering  the  stuff,  but  the 
tying  of  it  into  sheaves  was  the  .problem  to  be  served.  As  early 
as  1858  Marsh  in  America  designed  and  carried  out  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  cut  grain  crop  was  caught  on  revolving  webs 
of  canvas  and  carried  up  on  to  a  table,  where  two  men  stood 
#ko  made  bands  of  its  own  material  and  bound  it  into  sheaves 
as  it  fell  in  front  of  them,  dropping  the  sheaves  off  on  to  the 
ground  as  made,  while  the  machine  travelled  along.  The 
invention  of  a  tying  apparatus  was  the  next  advance,  and  in  the 
'seventies  the  American  firm  of  Walter  A.  Wood  &  Co.  brought 
out  an  arrangement  for  tying  the  sheaves  up  with  wire.  So 
slow  and  expensive  had  been  the  process  of  evolution,  however, 
that  it  was  reported  at  the  time  that  the  above  firm  had  sptat 
£ao,ooo  in  invention  and  experiment  before  they  had  even  a 
wire-binder  fit  to  put  on  the  market. 

Binding  with  string, 
however,  was  the  aim  of 
all,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  J.  F.  Appleby,  an 
English  inventor,  to  hit 
on  the  arrangement  now 
in  use,  or  which  was  the 
prototype  of  all  the  knot- 
ters  now  to  be  met  with 
in  different  varieties  of 
world. 

While  the  string-binder  is  now  in  universal  use  in  Great 
Britain,  the  British  Colonies,  America  and  all  countries  where 
farming  and  farm  work  are  advanced,  and  hand  labour  is  only 
followed  where  peasant-farming  or  small  farming  obtains,  it 
must  be  noted  that  in  certain  regions  the  system  of  reaping  or 
harvesting  of  com  crops  has  developed  a  good  deal  beyond 
this.  In  Australia  and  some  of  the  hotter  districts  in  the  west 
of  the  United  States  the  "  stripper  "  is  in  use,  an  implement 
which  carries  long  grooved  teeth  which  are  passed  through  the 
standing  grain  crop  and  strip  off  the  heads,  leaving  the  straw 
standing.  The  heads  are  passed  backwaids  to  a  thrashing 
(rubbing)  arrangement,  which  separates  the  com  from  the 
chobs,  chaff,  &c.,  and  the  grain  is  sacked  up  straight  away.  The 
sacks  are  dropped  off  the  machine  as  the  work  proceeds  and  are 
picked  up  by  wagon  for  transport  afterwards.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  strippers  worked  by  hand,  though  pushed  through 
the  crop  by  oxen,  were  in  use  on  the  plains  of  Gaul  in  the  fint 


Fig.  a.— The  Homsby  Knot  as  tied  by 
the  String-binder. 

the   string-binder   throughout   the 
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century  of  our  era,  though  this  system  seems  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of  till  re-invented  by  the  Australians. 

Again,  in  the  Western  states  of  America,  where  the  dimate 
is  not  hot  and  dry  enough  for  stripping  purposes,  the  method 
followed  is  to  cut  the  straw  as  short  as  possible— just  below  the 
heads — and  these  fall  on  to  a  travelling  canvas  and  are  carried 
up  into  a  thrasher  and  the  grain  separated  and  sacked  as  the 
work  proceeds.  An  immense  combined  implement  is  used  for 
this  reaping  and  thrashing  purpose,  taking  a  width  of  up  to 
40  ft.,  of  crop  at  a  time,  and  being  propelled  by  a  so-horse-power 
traction  engine  running  on  broad  roller-wheels,  though  smaller 
machines  pulled  by,  say,  20  horses  are  also  common.  Some- 
times the  "  heading  "  only  is  carried  out,  and  the  cut  heads 
carried  on  a  canvas  up  into  a  wagon  travelled  alongside,  and 
then  carted  away  for  subsequent  thrashing,  the  *' header"  thus 
being  the  form  of  reaper  adopted  also  in  the  Western  states  of 
America.  In  these  regions,  as  in  many  other  places  on  the 
prairies  in  general,  the  straw  is  of  no  value,  and  therefore  the 
whole  is  set  fire  to  and  burned  off,  thus  returning  a  certain 
amount  of  fertility  to  the  soil  in  the  ashes. 

In  the  normal  and  ordinary  system  of  reaping  with  the 
string-binder  in  Great  Britain  the  rule  is  to  "  open  up  "  a  field 
by  cutting  "  roads  "  round  it:  that  is,  a  headland  or  roadway 
xs  mowed  by  the  scythe  and  tied  up  by  hand.  Then  the  string- 
binder  is  started  to  cut  around  and  continued  till  a  finish  is 
made  at  the  cent  re  of  the  field.  Sometimes  the  cwp  b  partly 
lodged  and  can  only  be  cut  on  thrw  sidcf  of  the  fields  and  tht 
binder  ia  "  slipped  "  p^a5l  the  fourth  side.  It  h  custoetiary  in 
tome  parts  to  yolce  three  hor^s  to  the  machine  a ndketp  these 
at  work  all  day  With  a,n  inttrval  for  the  midday  meal  on\y\  but 
&  better  plan  is  to  albw  two  men  and  four  hocscs  Lo  cadi,  and 


stackyard,  where  they  are  built  up  sheaf  by  sheaf  into  rpood  or 
oblong  stadu:  that  is,  they  are  stored  until  required  for  thrash- 
ing or  foddering  purposes.  The  drying  may  be  a  tedious  affair, 
and  wet  weather  in  harvest  time  is  a  national  disaster  from  the 
spoiling  of  the  corn,  both  grain  and  straw. 
The  tremendous  development  in  labour-saving  in  the  matter 
of  reaping  the  com  crops  is  well  exemplified  in  a  compan^nn  ol 
harvesting  with  the  hand  hook  or  uckle  as  compared  with  tbe 
string-binder.  With  hand-reaping  six  men  (or  women)  cut  tbe 
com  and  laid  it  on  the  bands  m  ^leaf-lots:  one  man  came  behind 
and  tied  the  sheaves  and  set  them  up  in  stooks.  Thus  a  gutz  H 
seven  worked  together  and  harvested  about  two  acras  per  day. 
With  the  binder  three  or  four  men  handle  say  twelve  or  iovrteea 
acres  daily:  in  other  words,  there  is  only  one-tenth  of  the  oamul 
labour  required  now,  in  reaping  that  was  necessary  only  a  geneia- 
tion  ago,  for  the  string-bmdcr  has  revolutionized  farminK  as  a 
whole,  and  given  the  nations  cheap  bread.  (P.  McC.) 

REAR,  the  back  or  hind  portion  of  anything,  particnlariy 
a  military  or  naval  term  for  that  part  of  a  force  which  is  placed 
last  in  order,  in  opposition  to  ''van."  As  tbe  last  word, 
shortened  from  "  van-guard,"  is  an  aphetic  form  of  Fr.  atatit,  in 
front,  Lat.  ab  anU^  so  "  rear  "  is  an  aphetic  form  oC  **  arrear.'* 
O.  Fr.  arere,  mod.  arrihrCt  Med.  lAt.  ad  retro,  to  tbe  b«ck,  back- 
ward. From  this  word  must  be  distinguished  the  verb  *"  to 
rear,"  used  in  two  main  senses:  of  a  horse,  to  stand  up  on  its 
hind  legs,  and  to  raise  up  or  lift,  of  the  construction  of  a  buildiDg 
or  of  the  breeding  and  bringing  to  maturity  of  domestic  or 


Fig.  3. — American  Header  and  Thrasher. 


put  one  couple  on  and  one  couple  off  for  meals  and  resting 
alternately.  By  this  means  the  binder  is  kept  going  con- 
tinuously without  any  stoppage  for  perhaps  14  hours  daily  in 
fine  harvest  weather.  With  a  six-feet  cutting  width  an  acre  per 
hour  is  fair  work,  but  some  have  exceeded  that,  especially  with 
wider  cutting  widths.  A  ball  of  twine  weighing  3  to  4  lb  is 
the  usual  requisite  per  acre  for  binding  the  sheaves,  and  it  ought 
to  be  of  Manilla  hemp:  "  sizal "  fibre  (derived  from  the  Ameri- 
can agaves  and  named  after  the  port  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan) 
is  not  so  strong  and  good,  though  cheaper.  Good  twine  is  de- 
sirable, as  otherwise  frequent  breakages  leave  many  sheaves 
in  a  loose  state. 

The  sheaves  are  dropped  off  on  to  the  ground  as  tied,  but 
some  farmers  use  the  "  sheaf-carrier,"  which  catches  these  as 
they  are  shot  out  from  the  binding  apparatus,  and  dumps  them 
in  tots  of  six  or  so— suffident  to  make  a  stook  or  shock.  The 
stooking— that  is,  the  setting  up  of  the  sheaves  on- end  to  dry- 
is  a  separate  operation,  and  from  two  to  three  men  can  set  up  an 
ordinary  good  crop  as  fast  as  the  binder  can  cut  it.  In  this  work 
the  sheaves  are  set  with  their  butts  wide  apart  and  the  heads 
leaning  agauist  one  another  like  the  two  legs  of  the  letter  A: 
a  full-sized  stook  or  "  threave  "  is  34  sheaves— a  relic  of  the  days 
when  the  crop  was  all  hand-reaped  by  piecework  at  so  much  per 
threave— but  in  practice  now  seldom  more  than  6  sheaves  (3 
each  side)  are  put  to  each  stook.  When  sufEdently  dried  or 
**  fielded  "  the  sheaves  are  then  carried  by  cart  or  wagon  to  the 


other  animals,  often  used  also  of  yotmg  diildrai.  Tbe  O^ 
rteran,  of  which  it  is  the  modem  representative,  is  a  doublet  of 
the  Scandinavian  reisa,  which  has  given  English  "raise,' 
both  being  causative  verb  forms  of  "  rise." 

REAR  VAULT  (Fr.  arrihe  voussure),  the  term  in  nrdntectae 
employed  for  the  vault  of  the  internal  hood  of  a  doorway  ot 
window  to  which  a  splay  has  been  given  on  the  reveal;  some- 
times the  vaulting  surface  is  terminated  by  a  smaJl  rib  kno«a 
as  the  scoinson  rib  (9.P.),  and  a  further  development  is  ^rea 
by  angle  shafts  carrying  this  rib,  known  as  scoinson  shafts. 

REASON  (Lat.  rath,  through  French  raisoH\  in  pfailosopinr, 
the  faculty  or  process  of  drawing  logical  inferences.  Thus  «e 
speak  of  man  as  essentially  a  rational  animal,  it  being  imp&d 
that  man  differs  from  all  other  animals  in  that  he  can  coa- 
sciously  draw  inferences  from  premises.  It  is,  however, 
exceedingly  difficult  in  this  respect  to  draw  an  absohite  £s- 
tinction  between  men  and  animals,  observation  of  which  ca- 
doubtedly  suggests  that  the  latter  have  a  certain  power  of  makkg 
inferences.  Between  the  higher  animals  and  the  lower  types 
of  mankind  the  distinction  is  so  hard  to  draw  that  maar 
psychologists  argue  that  the  difference  is  one  of  decree  rather 
than  of  kind  (see  also  Instinct).  There  can  be  little  dovbt, 
however,  that  inference  by  man  differs  from  that  of  the  bnite 
creation  in  respect  of  self-consdousness,  and,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  some  animals  dream,  it  is  diffictdt  to 
find  evidence  for  the  presence  of  ideal  images  in  the  minds  of 
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lany  but  the  highest  animals.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  satis- 
factoiy  conclusions  as  to  the  rationality  which  may  be  pre- 
dicated of  animals  are  impossible. 

The  term  "  reason  "  is  also  used  in  several  nanower  senses. 
Thus  reason  is  opposed  to  sensation,  perception,  feeling,  desire, 
as  the  faculty  (the  eidstence  of  which  is  denied  by  empiricists) 
by  which  fundamental  truths  are  intuitively  apprehended. 
These  fundamental  truths  are  the  causes  or  "  reasons  "  (d/>xa^) 
of  all  derivative  facts.  With  Kant,  reason  (Vernunff)  is  the 
power  of  synthesizing  into  unity,  by  means  of  comprehensive 
principles,  the  concepts  provided  by  the  intellect  iVerskxn^. 
The  reason  which  gives  a  priori  principles  Kant  calls  "  Pure 
Reason  "  (cf.  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft),  as  distinguished 
from  the  "  Practical  Reason "  (praktiscke  Vemunft)  which  is 
specially  concerned  with  the  performance  of  particular  actions. 
In  formal  logic  the  drawing  of  inferences  (frequently  called 
*'  ratiocination,"  from  Lat.  rdtiocittarif  to  use  the  reasoning 
faculty)  is  classified  from  Aristotle  downwards  as  deductive 
(from  generals  to  particulars)  and  inductive  (from  particulars 
to  generals);  see  Logic,  iNOUcnoN,  Syllogism.  In  theology, 
reason,  as  distinguished  from  faith,  is  the  human  intelligence 
exercised  upon  religious  truth  whether  by  way  of  discovery  or 
by  way  of  explanation.  The  limits  within  which  the  reason 
may  be  used  have  been  laid  down  differently  in  di£fcrent 
churches  and  periods  of  thought:  on  the  whole,  modem 
Christianity,  especially  in  the  Protestant  churches,  tends  to 
allow  to  reason  a  wide  field,  reserving,  however,  as  the  sphere  of 
faith  the  ultimate  (supernatural)  truths  of  theology. 

The  Greek  words  for  reason  are  i^oCs  and  \670s,  both  vaguely 
used.  In  Aristotle  the  Xbyos  of  a  thing  is  its  definition,  in- 
cluding its  formal  cause,  while  the  ultimate  principles  of  a 
science  are  dpx<^>  ^he  "  reasons  "  (in  a  common  modem  sense) 
which  explain  all  its  particular  facts.*  Nous  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle  is  used  both  widely  for  all  the  meanings  which  "  reason  " 
can  have,  and  strictly  for  the  faculty  which  apprehends  in- 
tuitively. Thus,  in  the  Republic,  roOf  is  the  faculty  which 
apprehends  necessary  tmth,  while  d6^a  (opinion)  is  concerned 
with  phenomena. 

For  the  Stoic  and  Neoplatonic  uses  of  A^Tot,  as  also  for  t.hose 
of  Philo  Judaeus  and  the  Fathcre,  see  Logos. 

RfiAUHUR,  RENfi  ANTOINE  FERCHAULT  DB  (1683-1757), 
French  man  of  science,  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  February  1683 
at  La  Rochelle  and  received  his  early  education  there.  He  was 
taught  philosophy  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Poitiers,  and  in 
1699  went  to  BourgeS  to  study  civil  law  and  mathematics  under 
the  charge  of  an  uncle,  canon  of  La  Sainte-Chapelle.  In  1703 
he  came  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  physics,  and  in  1708,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences.  From  this 
time  onwards  for  nearly  half  a  century  hardly  a  year  passed  in 
which  the  Mimmres  dc  VAcadimie  did  not  contain  at  least  one 
paper  by  R^umur.  At  first  his  attention  was  occupied  by 
mathematical  studies,  especially  in  geometry.  In  17x0  he 
was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  great  govemment  work^the 
offidal  description  of  the  useful  arts  and  manufactures— which 
led  him  to  many  practical  researches  that  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  new  to  France  and  the  revival 
of  neglected  industries.  For  discoveries  regarding  iron  and 
steel  he  was  awarded  a  pension  of  12,000  Uvres;  but,  being 
content  with  his  ample  private  income,  he  requested  that  the 
money  should  be  secured  to  the  Acad6mie  dcs  Sciences  for  the 
furtherance  of  expepments  on  improved  industrial  processes. 
In  1731  he  became  interested  in  meteorology,  and  invented 
the  thermometer  scale  which  beais  his  name.  In  1735  family 
arrangements  obliged  him  to  accept  the  post -of  commander 
and  intendant  of  the  royal  and  military  order  of  Saint-Louis; 
he  discharged  his  duties  with  scrupulous  attention,  but  declined 
the  emoluments.  He  took  great  delight  in  the  systematic 
study  of  natural  history.    His  friends  often  called  him  the 

^The  Schoolmen's  distinction  of  ratio  cognoseendi  (a  reason  for 
aclcnowIcdKing  a  fact)  and  ntid  essendi  (a  reason  for  the  existence 
of  this  fact). 


Pliny  of  the  x8th  century.  He  loved  retirement  and  lived 
much  at  his  country  residences,  at  one  of  which,  La  Bermon- 
didre  (Maine),  he  met  with  a  fall  from  horseback,  the  effects  of 
which  proved  fatal  on  the  17th  of  October  1757.  He  bequeathed 
his  manuscripts,  which  filled  138  portfolios,  and  his  natural 
histoiy  collections  to  the  Acaddmie  des  Sciences. 

Reaumur's  scientific  papers  deal  with  nearly  all  branches 
of  science;  his  first,  in  1708,  was  on  a  general  problem  in 
geometry;  his  last,  in  1756,  on  the  forms  of  birds'  nests.  He 
proved  experimentally  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  a  rope  is 
less  than  the  sum  of  the  strengths  of  its  separate  strands.  He 
examined  and  reported  on  the  auriferous  rivers,  the  turquoise 
mines,  Ihe  forests  and  the  fossil  beds  of  France.  He  devised 
the  method  of  tinning  iron  that  is  still  employed,  and  investi- 
gated the  differences  between  iron  and  steel,  correctly  showing 
that  the  amount  of  carbon  (sulphur  in  the  language  of  the  old 
chemistry)  is  greatest  in  cast  iron,  less  in  steel,  and  least  in 
wrought  iron.  His  book  on  this  subject  (1732)  was  translated 
into  English  and  German.  The  themoometer  by  which  he  is 
now  best  remembered  was  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
taking  the  freezing-point  of  water  as  6^,  and  graduating  the 
tube  into  degrees  each  of  which  was  one-thousandth  of  the 
volume  contained  by  the  bulb  and  tube  up  to  the  zero  mark. 
It  was  an  accident  dependent  on  the  dilatability  of  the  par* 
ticular  quality  of  alcohol  employed  which  made  the  boiling* 
point  of  water  80^;  and  mercurial  thermometers  the  stems  of 
which  are  graduated  into  eighty  equal  parts  between  the  freez- 
ing- and  boiling-points  of  water  are  not  R6aumur  thermometers 
in  anything  but  name. 

Reaumur  wrote  much,  on  nattinl  history.  Eariy  in  life  he 
described  the  locomotor  system  of  the  Echinodermata,  and  showed 
that  the  supposed  vulgar  error  of  Crastaceans  replacing  their  lost 
limbs  was  an  actual  fact.  In  1710  he  wrote  a  paper  on  the 
possibility  of  spiders  being  used  to  produce  silk,  which  was  so 
celebrated  at  the  time  that  the  Chinese  emperor  Kang-he  caused 
a  translation  of  it  to  be  made.  He  treated  also  of  botanical  and 
agricultural  matters,  and  devised  jprocesses  for  preserving  birds 
and  ei^gs.  He  elaborated  a  system  of  artificial  incubation,  and 
made  important  observations  on  the  digestion  of  carnivorous  and 
graminivorous  birds.  His  greatest  work  is  the  Uhnoires  tour 
servir  d  Fkistoire  des  insecies,  6  vols.,  with  267  plates  (Amsterdam, 
1734-42).  It  describes  the  appearance,  habits  and  locality  of  all 
the  known  insects  except  the  beetles,  and  is  a  marvel  of  patient 
and  .accurate  observation.  Among  other  important  facts  stated 
in  this  work  are  the  experiments  which  enabled  Reaumur  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  Peyssonel's  hypothesis,  that  corab  are  animals 
and  not  plants. 

REBAB,  or  Rabab  (Persian  rubob;*  Arabic  rabdb,  rabdba;' 
Sp.  ravif  rabi,*  rabel,  arrabd,  arrabU;*  Fr.  rubibe;  It.  rubeba), 
an  ancient  stringed  instmment,  having  a  body  either  pear- 
shaped  or  boat-shaped  and  the  characteristics  of  vaulted  back 
and  the  absence  of  neck;  also  a  generic  modem  Arabic  term 
applied  by  the  Mahommedans  of  northem  Africa  to  various 
stringed  instmments  played  with  a  bow. 

As  the  rebab  exercised  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the 
history  of  stringed  instmments  in  Europe,  and  was  undoubtedly 
the  means  through  which  the  bow  was  introduced  to  the  West, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  its  constmction  before  deciding 
whether  it  may  be  accepted  as  the  ancestor  of  the  violin  in 
deference  to  the  claim  made  for  it  by  certain  modern  writers.* 

*  F.  Rflckert,  GrammaUk,  Poetik  und  Rhetorik  der  Perser,  nock 
dem  7"*  Bande  des  HefUs  Kolsum  (Gotha,  1874).  p.  80.  This 
translation  of  the  introduction  to  the  Seven  Seas  contains  a 
reference  to  musical  instruments;  the  one  translated  Laule  (lute) 
is  rendered  in  Persian  rubdb,  a  point  ascertained  through  the 
courteous  assistance  of  Mr  A.  G.  Ellis,  of  the  Oriental  Department, 
British  Museum. 

*  Al-Farabi,  loth  century,  translatibn  into  Latin  by  J.  G.  Kose- 
garten,  Alii  Ispahenensis  Liber.  Cantilenarum  .  .  .  arabice  edilur 
adjeclaque  translatione  adruOationibusgite  (Greifswald,  1840),  vol.  i. 
pp.  36,  41,  105,  109,  &c 

*  See  poem  by  Juan  Ruiz,  archipreste  de  Hita,  14th  century, 
from  MS.  in  library  of  the  cathedral  at  Toledo,  quoted  by  Mariano 
Soriano  Fuertes,  iHsL  de  la  Musica  esbafhda  (Madrid),  vol.  i.  p.  ros. 

*From  the  Arabic  treatise  of  MahamUd  Ibrain  Axalchi,  MS. 
No.  69,  Escorial. 

•See  F.  J.  F^is,  Antoine  Stradivari  .  .  Priddl  de  reckerckts 
kistoriquu  a  critiquts  sut  Forigine  et  Us  tran^ormations  des  1 
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The  two  principal  forms  of  .rebab  with  which  we  are  concerned 
at  prototypes  of  European  instruments  of  the  middle  ages  are: 
(i)  the  long  and  narrow  boat-shaped  rebab,  which  may  be  traced 
t»ck  to  Persia  in  the  8th  century  B.C.,  and  is  still  in  use  in  that 
country;  and  (2)  the  lute-shaped  rebab,  with  rudimentary  neck 
consistmg  of  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  body,  which  has  the 
outline  01  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  pear.  This  variety  became 
very  popular  in  medieval  Europe  under  the  names  of  rebec,  gigue, 
geige  and  lyra;  the  archetype  has  been  traced  back  to  1000  B.C. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  in  the  construction  of  the  rebab, 
and  of  all  instruments  derived  from  it,  was  the  body,  composed 
of  a  back  originally  scooped  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood,  to  whx:h 
was  glued  without  the  mtermediary  of  ribs  (an  important  struc- 
tural feature  of  the  violin)  a  flat  sound-board  of  parcnment  or  thin 


The  r^ab-eshska'tr,  or  "  poet's  rebab,"  had  a  body  consisting 
of  an  almost  rectangular  box  covered  with  parchment  and  sup- 
ported on  an  iron  foot;  the  instrument  was  held  like  the  modem 
vidoncella  No  evidence  has  yet  been  brought  forward  that  the 
rebab-esh-sha'er  was  in  use  among  the  Arabs  who  conquered  Spain 
in  thr.Sth  century;  if  the  instrument  was  indeed  ever  introduced 
into  Spain  it  has  left  no  trace. 

The  bowed  instruments  of  the  middle  a^  fall  naturally  into 
two  distinct  claMes,  according  to  the  principles  observed  in  con- 
struction. One  is  the  type  having  a  Dody  formed  on  the  model 
of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  cithara,  from  which  it  was  evdved  by 
the  addition  of  a  neck  and  finger-board  (see  Guitar  and  Guitar- 
Fiddle).  Instruments  of  this  type  were  at  all  times  recognized 
as  superior  and  belonging  to  the  realm  of  art,  whereas  type  2, 
derived  from  the  Eastern  rebab,  never  attained  to  any  artistic 
development,  and  at  the  time  when  the  first  type  had  neariy 
reached  iu  apogee  the  second  was  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  art. 

According  to  Al-Farabi,  the  rebab  had  either  one  string,  two 
strings  or  four,  obtained  by  doubling  these  two;  thcfy  were  tuned 
most  often  in  minor  thirds  or  in  major  thirds.^  The  Arab  scholar 
Ash-Shakandi,  who  flourished  in  Spain  about  a.d.  1200,  states 
that  the  rebab  had  been  known  for  centuries  in  Spain,  but  was 
not  mendoned  on  account  of  its  want  of  artistic  merit.  Juan 
Ruiz,  archii>reste  de  Hita,  in  his  enumeration'  of  the  musical 
instruments  in  use  in  his  day  (14th  century),  mentions  two  rebabs, 
and  speaks  of  U  ravi  gritador  con  su  alta  nota  and  il  roM  morisco; 
the  "  shrill  rebab  "  (or  rather  rebec)  "  with  iu  high  note  "  is  thus 
quoted  somewhat  contemptuously  already  in  the  14th  century. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  rebab  had  until  now  not  gone 
back  beyond  the  7th  century  a.d.,  and  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture founded  on  the  word  ruUA  or  riU>ab,  which  is  of  Persian 
origin,  and  on  the  statement  that  the  Arabs  themselves  declare 
they  obtained  the  instrument  from  the  Persians.  Recent  archaeo- 
logical discoveries,  however,  provide  abundant  evidence  of  arche- 
types of  both  pear-shaped  and  boat-shaped  rebabs  in  high  antiquity. 
we  have  at  present  no  clue  to  the  name  of  the  archetype,  but  it 
is  clear  that  the  el-Oud  or  lute  of  the  Arabs  and  the  wide  pear- 
shaped  rebab  were  practkally  one  and  the  same  instrumegt,  until 
the  advent  of  the  bow,  which  had  probably  also  been  made  known 
to  the  Arabs  through  the  Persians,  since  their  word  for  the  bow, 
kamdUt  is  borrowed  from  the  Persian,  but  at  what  date  is  unknown. 
Al-Farabi  does  not  mention  the  bow,*  and  his  chapter  on  the 
rabdha  does  not  deal  with  the  construction  of  the  instrument  so 
much  as  with  the  production  of  sound  and  the  divisions  of  the 
scale. 

As  far  as  is  known  at  present,  the  archetype  of  the  rebab  and 
lute  family  is  the  instrument  shown  in  fig.  i.  The  terra-cotta 
fieure  of  the  musician  discovered  in  Egypt  (1905-6)  by  Professor 
Flindere  Petrie  during  the  course' of  excavations  in  the  cemetery 
of  (joshen  *  is  Greek  work  of  the  post-Mycenaean  age;  it  was 


ments  d  archet  (Paris,  1856);  Edward  Heron  Allen,  Viotin-mttkint 
as  it  was  and  ts  (London,  188^);  E.  L  Payne,  article  "Violin 
in  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  (ist  ed.).  See  also  The  Instruments 
of  the  Orchestra  (London,  1910),  part  ii.,  "  Precursors  of  the  Violin 
Family,"  by  Kathleen  Schlesinger,  where  the  evolution  of  the  violin 
is  traced  from  the  cithara  of  the  Greeks. 

*  See  J.  P.  N.  Land's  paper,  "  Recherches  sur  I'histoire  de  la 
gamme  arabe,"  VI.  Intern.  Orient.  Congress,  part  ii.  (Leiden,  1884) 
(Brit.  Mus.  press-mark,  acad.  8806),  p.  130,  and  also  p.  56. 

*  See  Manano  Soriano  Fuertes,  loc.  cit. 

*  The  copy  of  Farabi's  MS.,  used  for  their  translations  by  Kose- 
garten  and  Land,  Escorial,  Na  ^11.  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
1 3th  century.  See  Michael  Casiri,  BHA.  Arab.  Hisp.,  vol.  i.  p.  347, 
and  Forkel,  AUgemeine  Litteratur  der  Musik  (Leipzig,  1792),  p.  487; 
also  R.  G.  Kiesewetter,  Die  Musik  der  Araber  nock  OriginalqueUen 
dargestellt  (Leipzig,  1843),  p.  64  and  preface.  Another  MS.  copy 
of  Al-Farabi,  in  the  Bioliotneca  Ambrosiana  in  Milan,  is  described 
by  Hammer  von  Purgsull  in  the  Bibliotkeca  Italiana^  torn.  xciv. 
(Milan,  1839),  p.  44;  ct.  preface  in  Kiesewetter,  p.  viiL 

*  Excavations  carried  out  by  the  Brit.  School  of  Archaeology 
in  Egypt  and  by  the  Egyptian  Research  Account.  See  "  Hyksos 
and  Israelite  Cities,"  by  W.  M.  Flindere  Petrie  and  J.  Garrow 
Duncan,  Mem.  Brit.  Sch.  cj  Arch.,  1906. 


found  in  surroundings  assigned  to  the  XXth  Dynasty  (c.  1000  b.c.). 

and   shows  the  eantest  pear-shaped   instrument   yet 

This  sutuette  deariy  establishes  the  origin  of   the  iastnimtots 


disco vtied. 


named  by  some  lyra*  by  othera  (including  the  present  writer) 
rebab  or  rebec,  common  all  over  western  Eimq>e  from  the  11  to 


century,  whose  main  characteristic  is  an  almoet  entire  absence 
of  neck.  Two  terra-cotta  statuettes  of  musicians  pUyii^  apoa 
ancient  Persian  rebabs  (see  fig.  2)  have  been  excavated  from  the 


Fic.  I.— Prototype  of  Lute 
—Pear-shaped  Rebab. 
1000  B.C.  Discovered  by 
Professor  Flinders  Petne 
in  the  cemetery  at 
Ck)shen. 


Fig.  a.— Boat-shaped 
Rebab.  780  b.c. 
FromJ.de  Moffgaa, 
DtUgation  em.  Persm, 
by  pcrmissKm  of 
Ernest  Leroox. 


Tell  at  Suza*  amongst  objects  referred  to  the  rdgn  of  ^otruk- 
Nakhounta,  who  was  king  of  Elam  c.  789  bx.  The  pear-shaped 
instrument,  wide  at  the  base  and  elongated  to  form  a  neck,  viih 
the  head  bent  back  at  right  angles  and  the  strings  plucked  b) 
the  fingers, — the  lute  of  the  6th  centunr  a.d., — is  seen  first  00  a 
frieze  from  Afghanistan^orming  one  of  the  risera  of  atepa  to  the 
tope  of  Jamal-Garhi.  These  sculptures,  preserved  at  the  British 
Museum,  are  assigned  to  the  2nd  or  3rd  century,  and  are  said  xa 
show  traces  of  classical  influence.  The  same  instruinent  is  fouitd 
engraved  on  a  Sassanian  silver  dish  in  the  British  Museum.^  of 
workmanship  assigned  to  a  period  not  later  than  the  7th  centi:r> 
A.D.,  but  probably  earlier,  as  well  as  on  other  didiea  of  suc^kir 
origin;  one  in  the  Hermitage.  St  Petersbuig.  was  found  at  Irix: 
in  1880,  on  which  Eros  is  depicted  playing  the  lute  and  riding  oa  a 
Hon.*  A  third,  found  at  Perm,  forms  part  of  Count  Strogaao^'s 
collection.* 

Excavations  carried  out  in  ancient  Khotan**  or  Itchi  (Turfeestas. 
on  the  caravan  route  to  Kashgar)  have  brought  to  lisht  fortber 
evidence  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  rebab  type  in  Asia.  In  add:rjca 
to  the  two  principal  types  of  rebab  (fig.  3)  mentioned  above  thenr 
is  also  to  be  found  the  spoon-shaped  instrument  with  no  neck  acd 
large  round  head  (fig.  4).  sometimes  seen  in  European  medk%^ 
sculptures  and  MSS.  of  the  nth  and  12th  centuries." 

The  pear-shaped  rebab  or  lute  appears  also  among  the  ceiebnrcd 
paintings  in  the  Buddhist  cave  temples  of  Ajanta.**  assigned  ts 
the  6th  century  a.d.  A  later  example  at  the  British  Museca. 
a  fragment  of  a  dish  found  at  Rhajes  or  Ray."  in  oortbem  Persia. 


*See  Laurent  Grillet,  Les  ancles  du  tiolon,  Sfc.  (E^aris.  1901, 
tome  i.  p.  29.  "  Portail  occidental  de  I'^lise  de  Moiscac."  irJk 
century. 

*  See  Diligation  en  Perse,  by  J.  de  Morgan  (Paris,  1900),  vcl  L 
pi.  8..N0S.  8  and  9,  text,  pp.  130  and  131. 

'  See  Ormonde  M.  Dalton,  The  Treasures  of  the  Oxms,  catalo^iar 
of  the  Franks  bequest  to  the  British  Museum,  1905.  pL  %x\-l 
No.  19a 

*See  for  an  illustration  and  description,  CovtjUes  rwmdus  de  la 
commission  impiriate  d'archiolt^ie  pour  Vannie  i8Si  (St  Petenbcr^ 
i88t),  text,  p.  53,  and  atlas  of  the  same  date.  lA.  ii.  Now  la 

•See  J.  R.  Aspelin,  Anliquitis  du  nord,  p.  141.  No.  60& 

**  See  Ancient  Khotan,  a  detailed  report  of  jsrchaeoloeica]  expfeva- 
tions  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  carried  out  by  H.M.  IrKlian  eo\ers- 
ment,  by  Marc  Aurel  Stein  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.  1907).  \x4  a 
pl.  xlvi.  Nos.  Yooiik,  YOOlid  (spoon-shaped  rebab).  pL  shL, 
Nos.  voo2Crand  Y009i. 

"  See,  for  instance.  Psalter  of  Labeo  Notker.  loth  centnry.  BSJ. 
Stift  St  Gallen.  on  the  top  of  left-hand  »ble  pillar.  lUustraii&s  ia 
Kathleen  Schlesinger.  The  Instruments  of  the  Orche^ra  djoo^oti,  1910.1, 
part  ii.,  "  Precursors."  pl.  iv.  p-  iSfJ- 

"See  reproductions  by  John  Grifiitbs  (London,  1896).  voL  a. 
pl.  -105,  cave  1.,  10,  e. 

"  Brit.  Mus..  Ceramic  Gallery,  case  A,  Henderson  Bequest.  1891. 
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destroyed  by  Tenghu  Khan  in  the  13th  century,  hat  the  four  pen 
in  the  tide  01  the  head.    Finally,  we  find  the  instrument  on  the 


FtanMaic  AurL  Stdn,  Amcumt  KJMm,  by  pcfmkriwi  ol  th»  CUwodoo  Pw. 

Fic.  3. — Pear-shaped  rebab,  Fic.  4. — Spoon-shaped 

from  Khoun.  rebab,  from  Khotan. 

doorway  of  the  Hdpital  du  Moristan^  (Cairo),  carved  work  of  the 
13th  century. 

In  all  these  examples  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  strinn  are 
vibrated  bv  plucking  them  with  the  fineers,  not  by  means  of  the  bow,^ 
the  use  01  which,  m  conjunction  with  those  structural  features, 
constitutes  the  violation  of  an  acoustic  principle,  and  therefore 
accounts  for  the  failure  of  the  instrument  as  Rebab  and  its  suc- 
cessful development  as  Lute.  There  are,  however,  two  early  ex- 
amples of  bowed  rebabs  of  Byzantine  orisin  to  be  cited.  A  pear- 
shaped  rebab,  held  like  a  violoncello  ana  played  by  means  of  a 
very  long  and  slender  bow.  is  carved  on  one  of  the  reliefs  of  an 
ivory  cadeet  of  Italo-Byzantine  work  of  the  8th  or  9th  century, 
belonging  to  the  Carrand  Collection,  Florence  (see  Rbbkc).  Another 
bowed  instrument,  of  still  earlier  date,  is  to  be  seen  among  the 
wonderful  mural  paintings  of  the  necropolis  and  monastery  of 
Baoult,*  assigned  to  the  8th  century  at  the  latest,  but  probably 
dating  from  the  6th  or  7th. 

The  examination  of  all  these  representations  of  the  rebab, 
ranging  from  1000  B.C.  to  the  13th  century  a.d.,  tends  to  show 
that  the  instrument  had  its  origin  in  the  East,  and  was  widely 
distributed  over  Asia  Minor,  India  and  Persia  before  the  6th 
century  a.d.  Similar  archaeological  documents  of  the  middle 
ages  suggest  the  possibility  that  we  are  not  indebted  to  the 
Arabs  alone  for  the  introduction  of  the  rebab  and  bow  and  of 
the  lute  into  Europe  by  way  of  Spain,  early  in  the  8th  century, 
but  that  they  had  probably  already  made  their  way  into  southern 
and  central  Europe  from  the  East  through  the  influence  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  and  of  the  Christian  Eastj;eneraUy. 

It  is  clear  also  that  the  instruments  ot  the  rebab  type  were  at 
first  twamged  with  the  fingers,  and  the  bow  was  apparently  not 
invented  for  the  rebab  but  only  applied  to  it.  All  argimients  in 
favour  of  including  the  rebab  among  the  ancestors  of  the  violin 
on  the  score  of  the  bow  lose  their  force,  and  as  the  rebab  possessed 
no  structural  feature  in  common  with  the  violin  the  question  may 
be  considered  settled  negatively. 

For  the  European  development  of  the  rebab,  tee  Rbbec.  (K.  S.) 

REBATE  (Fr.  rabatf  from  rabaUre^  to  beat  back),  a  term  used 
in  commerce,  banking,  &c.  In  banking,  a  rebate  is  an  allowance 
made  to  a  drawee  taking  up  a  bill  of  exchange  before  it  is  due. 
This  allowance  is  the  interest  on  the  imexpired  period  of  the  bill, 
and  in  practice  may  be  either  a  fixed  or  arbitrary  rate;  more 
often  it  is  i%,  about  the  usual  bank  deposit  rate.  In 
commerce,  rebate  is  sometimes  used  to  mean  adiscoimt  allowed 
for  prompt  payment;  it  b  often  equivalent  to  drawback,  i.e. 
the  repayment  of  part  of  the  duty  on  imported  goods  when  such 
goods  are  subsequently  exported  in  their  original  or  in  another 
form.  By  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  1853,  a  rebate  or 
deduction  is  allowed  at  the  custom-house  from  the  fixed  duties 
on  certain  kinds  of  goods,  on  account  of  damage  or  loss  siistained 
in  warehouses. 

^See  Prisse  d'Avennes,  VArt  arabe  ^aprh  les  monuments  du 
Caire  du  vtt*  au  xoiii'  siide  (Paris,  1877).  The  unnumbered 
plates  are  to  be  identified  by  the  list  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 


*  For  the  illustration,  see  Jean  ClMat,  "  Le  monast^  et  la 
Dto»pole  de  Baoutt,"  Mhn.  de  VInst.  jr.  (yarckiol.  orient,  du  Caire, 
tome  xiL,  1904.  Chapelle»  xviit.  pi.  Ixiv.  (2).  Descriptive  text,  p.  9a. 
See  also  article '"  Baoutt  "  by  the  same  author,  descriptive  of  the 
paintings  in  F.  Cabrol's  Diet,  d^arch,  chrit.  et  de  liturgie  (Paris,  1907). 
lasc.  xii.  B.,  p.  3506 


REBEC,  or  Rebeck  (Med.  Fr.  rubibe,  rebeUe,  rebec,  gigue; 
Ger.  Rubeba,  Rebek,  Geige,  Lyra;  Ital.  ribeba,  ribeca,  lyra\  $p. 
rabdf  rabeca,  ravi^  rabi),  a  medieval  stringed  instrument  played 
with  a  bow,  derived  from  the  Oriental  rebab.  Like  the  rebab 
iq.v.)f  the  rebec  assumed  at  first  one  of  two  formsr— the  pear- 
shaped  body  with  a  wide  base,  strung  with  three  strings,  or  the 
long,  narrow  pear-  or  boat-shaped  body  with  two  strings  and,  in 
addition,  the  other  Oriental  characteristics  of  the  rebab,  i.e.  the 
vaulted  back,  the  absence  of  ribs  and  pegs  set  in  the  back  of  the 
head.  Except  for  the  addition  of  a  fingerboard,  what  is  now 
recognised  as  the  rebec  underwent  no  structural  development 
and  never  entered  the  domain  of  art.  When  the  guitar-fiddle 
and  the  oval  vielle  with  five  strings  made  their  appearance  m 
Europe,  apparently  during  the  nth  century,  a  number  of 
hybrids  combining  characteristics  of  both  types  of  construction 
spread  rapidly  over  western  Europe. 

A  spoon-shaped  instrument,  in  most  cases  without  neck,  the 
head  being  joined  directly  to  the  wide  shoulders  of  the  body, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  these  hybrids;  the  compass  and 
capabilities  of  the  instrument,  which  sometimes  bad  but  one 
single  string,  must  have  been  extremely  limited.  What  the 
name  of  the  instrument  was  in  the  various  ages  is  not  known, 
but  it  may  be  classed  with  the  rebab  and  rebec,  from  which  it 
only  differs  in  the  outline  of  the  body.  The  present  writer 
discovered  an  Oriental  archetype  on  a  small  terra-cot ta  figure* 
in  the  style  of  the  Gandhftra  school,  unearthed  at  YOtkan  on  tlie 
site  of  the  ancient  Khotan.  The  round  head  is  fastened  directly 
to  the  shoulders,  the  three  strings  are  thrown  into  relief  by  deep 
indentations,  the  bridge  tail-piece  has  three  notches.  The 
instrtmient  (assigned  to  some  period  between  the  sth  and  8th 
centuries  a.d.)  may  be  compared  with  the  European  medieval 
type,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  bowed  spoon-shaped  rebec  on  the 
capital  of  the  left  pillar  in  the  miniature*  of  King  David  and  his 
musicians,  belonging  to  the  loth-centuiy  psalter  of  Labeo 
Notker  at  St  Gallen;  also  with  the  musicians'  lyra  on  the 
western  doorway  of  the  church  at  Moissan;*  and  with  the 
British  Museum  Add.  MS.  17333,  ui  which  several  of  these 
spoon-shaped,  neckless  instruments  are  to  be  found. 

The  pear-shaped  rebec  with  wide  base  was  in  all  probability  intro- 
duced mto  Europe  through  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  the  narrow 
boat-shaped  by  the  Moors  bvwajr  of  Spain.  The  first  of  these  types 
is  represented  on  one  of  ttte  ndcs  of  an  ivory  casket  of  Italo- 
Byzantine  workmanship  |>re8ervcd  among  the  Carrand  Collection* 
in  the  Palazzo  del  Podesta  in  Florence.  It  oelones  to  the  same  group 
as  the  Veroli  casket  at  the  South  Kensington  Nf  useum,  all  of  whica 
are  assigned  to  the  9th  century  at  the  latest. 

The  pear-shaped  rebec  on  the  ivory  casket,  although  like  all  rebecs 
it  had  no  separate  neck,  was  elongated  to  form  one,  and  terininated 
in  a  lozenge-shaped  head  all  in  one  piece  with  back  and  neck,  the 
soundboard  being  cut  to  the  same  outline  and  glued  to  the  back. 
There  were  four  strinn  to  these  rebecs,  of  which  there  are  many 
examples  in  English  NISS.  from  the  1  ith  century.  One  of  the  best 
known,  sometimes  described  as  die  Anglo-Saxon /yfA«/f,  is  the  one 
played  byr  Jcduthun  in  the  usual  illustration  en  King  David  and 
his  musicians  prefaced  to  the  Psalms  in  an  Anglo-saxon  psalter 
{Cotton  MS.,  Tib.  C.  VI.,  Brit.  Mus.).  Other  examples  are  to  be 
found  in  a  Latin  psalter  illuminated  by  an  English  artist  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  13th  century  (Lansd.,  383,  Brit.  Mus.),  in  which  the 
rebec  has  but  one  string  and  resembles  the  lyra  teutonica  mentioned 
above.' 

Medieval  documenta^  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
long  boat-shaped  rebec  had  survived  in  Spain  and  spread  by  way 
of  France  over  western  Europe.    The  much-quoted  14th-century 


'See  Marc  Aurel  Stein,  Ancient  Khotan :  Detailed  Report  of 
tJu  Archaeological  Explorations  in  Chinese  Turkestan  carried  out 
by  H.M.  Indian  Government  (Clarendon  Press,  1907),  vol.  i.  pi.  xlvii. 
No.  TOO  I  id. 

«See  Laurent  Grillet,  Les  ancitres  du  violon  (Paris,  1901),  vol.  i. 
p.  39.  The  author  calls  these  instruments  lyra,  which  is  a  synonym 
of  rebab.  ' 

*See  Kathleen  Schlesinger.  The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra, 
part  ii.,  "  Precursors  of  the  Violin  Family "  (London,  1910), 
pi.  iv.  p.  154.  The  spoon-shaped  instrument  with  a  long  neck 
on  pi.  V.  (9th  century)  must  be  referred  to  the  pandoura  family. 

*  The  casket  has  been  reproduced  by  A.  Venturi  in  CaUerie 
Nat.  Ital.,  vol.  iii.,  1897,  p.  363:  and  VArle,  vol.  i.  1896,  p.  34. 

'See  also  English  psalters  of  the  13th  century  in  the  British 
Museum.  Lansd.  MS.,  430,  and  Arundel,  157,  fol.  7it>. 
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fwem  by  Juan  Ruiz,  archiprette  de  Hita,*  <»ntaimng  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  musical  instruments  of  his  day,  includes  d  ravi  gritador 
con  su  alta  nota  (the  shrill  rebec  with  its  high  note)  and  r/  rahi 
morisco.  By  a  process  of  deduction  we  have  no  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying the  long,  narrow,  boat-shaped  instrument  as  el  rabi  morisco, 
since  the  instrument  has  survived  almost  unchanged  among  the 
Arabs  of  the  present  day  *  from  the  13th  century,  and  probably 
from  the  early  centuries  of  our  era.  The  shrill  rebec  (e{  ravi 
gritador)  with  thinner  strings  was  the  pear-shaped  instrument.  In 
the  magnificent  MS.  known  as  the  Cantigas  di  Santa  Maria,  assigned 
to  the  13th  century,'  there  are  three  of  those  boat-shaped  Koei^s 


played  with  a  bow  and  one  twanged  by  the  fingers;  they  have 
tinnr-boards  and  two  strings,  and  are  ncld  like  the  violoncello. 
Rebabs  of  this  type,  but  without  bows,  were  in  use  in  ancient 


Persia,  c.  789  B.C.,  as  is  demonstrat«i  by  some  little  terra-cotta 
figures  of  musicians  unearthed  in  a  teU  at  Suza.'  Two  of  the 
instruments,  held,  ho^rever,  like  the  violin,  are  unmistakably  the 
archetypes  of  this  rebec 

The  rebec  did  not  escape  the  general  tendency  so.  noticeable  in 
Europe  from  the  12th  to  the  isth  century  towards  the  omamenution 
of  musical  instrumenu  with  grotesque  heads.  The  socket  of  the 
chaunter  of  the  bagpipe,  the  heads  of  the  cittern  and  ghittern,  the 
mandoline  and  the  rebec,  were  all  alike  decorated  with  grotesque 
human  or  animal  heads,  which  in  England  became  proverbial  as 
cittern-heads. 

The  boat-shaped  rebec  survived  as  the  sordino  or  pochette^  an 
instrument  widely  used  by  dancing  masters  until  the  loth  century, 
when  it  was  abandoned  for  the  kit.  a  diminutive  violin.  The 
pochette,  as  its  name  in  French  and  also  in  German  (Taschengeige) 
indicatea,  was  small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket;  it  measured 
from  15  to  18  in.  and  was  pbyed  with  a  correspondingly  small  bow. 
The  15th-  and  i6th-cent4ry  rebec  or  geige,  as  the  pear-diapcd  variety 
was  called  in  Germany  (iigne  in  France),  is  figured  by  Sebastian 
Virdung;'  there  were  three  strings  tun^  to  G,  U,  A,  and  it  had  a 
finger-board  cut  in  one  piece  with  the  sound-board  in  some  cases 
and  forming  a  step.  Some  writers  consider  that  the  addition  of 
the  finger-board  constituted  the  difference  between  the  gcige  and 
the  rebec  Facts  hardly  support  this  theory,  since  the  lyra  teutonica 
in  the  9th  or  nth  century  already  had  a  finger-board,  and  Farabi, 
the  Arabic  scholar  of  thd  loth  century,  who  was  equally  familiar 
with  the  Greek,  Persian  and  Arabic  musical  systems,  distinctly 
states  that  the  rebab  was  also  known  as  the  lyra.  The  modern 
Greek  rebec  with  three  strings  is  to  this  day  played  by  rustic 
musicians  under  the  name  of  lyra.  Moreover,  m  Germany,  bowed 
instruments  of  all  kinds  were  at  first  known  as  geige,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  those  whose  strings  were  plucked,  classed  together  as 
cytharas  or  some  word  derived  from  it,  the  most  modem  example 
of  which  is  the  zither.  With  the  rise  of  the  viols  and  later  of  the 
violin,  which  represent  the  roost  perfect  type  of  construction  for 
stringed  instruments,  the  rebec  tribe,  inferior  in  every  respect  and 
without  artistic  merit,  was  gradually  relegated  beyond  the  pale.' 
and  by  the  1 8th  century  had  fallen  into  disuse  except  in  certain 
rural  districts,  where  for  outdoor  music,  their  shrill,  penetrating  tone 
continues  to  endear  them  to  itinerant  and  village  musicians.  (K.  S.) 

*See  Mariano  Soriano  Fuertes.  Historia  de  la  Musica  espaiUda 
(Madrid.  1855),  vol.  i.  p.  105.  Aymeric  du  Peyrac,  in  his  Vita 
Caroli  Magm  (13th  century),,  menuons  the  rebec;  see  Du  Cange, 
Clossarium,  s.v.  "  Baudosa."  Hieronymus  of  Moravia  mentions 
the  rubebe,  and  sutcs  th^t  it  has  three  strings,  whereas  the  vielle 
had  five  ^MS.  Fonds  Utin,  No.  16  [663  actuel],  Paris  Bibl.  Nat.). 
In  the  Mtnne  Rtgel  ("  Rules  of  the  Minnesingers  "),  1404,  line  415: 
"  Noch  dan  quintema.jByge,  videle,  lyrA,  rubeba  ;  see  Der  Mtnne 
Kegel  von  Eberhardus  Cercne  aus  Mtnden,  1404,  edited  by  Franx 
Xaver  Woeber  (Vienna,  1861),  p.  24. 

*  For  an  illustration  see  Carl  Engel,  Researches  into  the  History 
of  the  VioliH  Family,  and  E.  Heron-Allen,  The  Violin,  and  how  to 
mahe  it. 

*  Edward  Buhle  is  of  opinion  that  the  miniatures  in  these  MSS. 
are  the  work  of  a  14th-century  artist.  See  Die  Musih-instrumente 
in  den  Minaturhandschriften  des  Mittelalters  (Leipzig,  1903). 

'  See  J.  de  Morgan,  La  DiUgation  en  Perse  (Paris,  1900),  vol.  i. 
pi.  viii.,  Nos.  8  and  9. 

•There  is  a  pochette  in  the  C^lpin  Collection,  c,  1700;  for  an 
illustration  see  Kathleen  Schlesinger,  The  Instruments  of  the 
Orchestra,  part  ii.,  "  Precursors  of  the  Violin  Family,"  p.  201,  fig.  158. 

*  Musica  gjttutscht  und  ausgetogm,  Basel,  1511,  reprinted  in 
Publihationen  d.  Ces.f.  Musikforschune,  Bcriin,  1883,  Bd.  xi. 

'  Antoine  Vidal  in  La  Lutherie  et  les  Tuthiers,  to  show  the  contempt 
with  which  the  rebec  was  viewed  in  France  in  the  15th  century, 
quotes  from  the  charges  of  King  Charles  VIII.,  1483,  where  the 
following  entry  occurs:  "On  donna  sur  son  ordre  35  sols  k  une 
poure  insensee  qui  jouoit  du  rebec"  The  lieutenant  of  Paris,  in  March 
27,  1628,  issued  the  following  order:  "  Faiaant  defence  k  tous 
musicicns  de  jouer  dans  les  cabarets  et  mauvais  Heux  des  dessus, 
basses  ou  autres  parties  de  violon  ains  seulement  du  rebec."  A 
well-known  passage  in  Chaucer  testifies  to  a  similar  contempt  in 
lath-ccntury  England:  "Brother,  quod  he,  here  woneth  an  old 
rebekke,"  &c.  {Freres  Tale,  7156). 


REBECCA  RIOTS,  the  name  given  to  some  disturbances  which 
occurred  in  1843  in  the  cotmties  of  Pembroke,  Carmarthca, 
Glamorgan,  Cardigan  and  Radnor,  after  a  slight  ouilnieak  of  the 
same  nature  four  yean  previously.  During  a  period  of  excep- 
tional distress  the  rioting  was  caused  mainly  by  the  faca\'y 
charges  at  the  toll-gates  on  the  public  roadsan  South  Wales,  and 
the  rioters  took  as  their  motto  the  words  in  Genesb.zzhr.  60, 
"  And  they  blessed  Rebekah,  and  said  unto  her,  Thou  ait  our 
sister,  be  thou  the  mother  of  thousands  of  miliioos,  and  let  thy 
seed  possess  the  gate  of  those  which  hate  them."  Many  of  the 
rioters  were  disguised  as  women  and  were  on  horsebad:;  each 
band  was  led  by  a  captain  called  "  Rebecca,"  his  followers  being 
known  as  "  her  daughters."  They  destroyed  not  only  the  gates 
but  also  the  toll-houses,  and  the  work  was  carried  out  suddenly 
and  at  night,  but  usiially  without  violence  to  the  toU-keepets, 
who  were  allowed  to  depart  with  their  belongings.  EmboldeDed 
by  success,  a  large  band  of  rioters  marched  into  the  town  of 
Carmarthen  on  the  loth  of  June  and  attacked  the  workhouse,  bat 
on  this  occasion  they  were  dispersed  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  which 
had  hurried  f  rom"^  Cardiff.  The  Rebcccaites  soon  became  more 
violent  and  dangerous.  They  turned  their  attention  to  other 
grievances,  real  or  fancied,  connected  with  the  system  of  land- 
holding,  the  administration  of  justice  and  other  mattcis,  and 
a  state  of  terrorism  quickly  prevailed  in  the  district.  Under 
these  circumstance  the  government  despatched  a  large  number 
of  soldiers  and  a  strong  body  of  London  police  to  South  Wales* 
and  the  disorder  was  soon  at  an  end.  In  October  a  commisska 
was  sent  down  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  riots.  It  was 
found  that  the  grievances  had  a  genuine  basis;  measures  of 
relief  were  introduced,  and  South  Wales  was  relieved  from  the 
burden  of  toll-gates,  while  the  few  rioters  who  were  captured  were 
only  lightly  punished. 

REBELLION,  the  act  or  continuance  in  act  of  a  xebd  or  rebels 
(Lat.  rebellio,  rebellis,  a  compound  of  re-,  against,  and  beUaam, 
war).  A  rebel  is  one  who  engages  in  armed  resistance  to  the 
government  to  which  he  owes  allegiance.  For  the  distinctioa 
between  Civil  War  and  Rebellion,  see  Was,  Laws  op.  Where 
individuals  as  distinguished  from  groups  of  men  are  concerned 
the  character  of  rebel  is  easier  to  determine.  That  the  alleged 
act  of  war  was  done  by  order  of  another  cannot  be  in  principle  an 
excuse  for  a  subject  or  citizen  of  any  state  taking  arms  against 
it.  Under  the  rules  of  war  adopted  at  the  Hague  in  1907. 
moreover,  any  excuse  for  doing  so  is  removed  by  the  pcoviskn 
that  a  belligerent  is  forbidden  to  compel  nationals  of  the  hostile 
party  to  take  part  in  operations  of  war  against  their  own 
country,  "  even  if  they  were  in  the  belligerent's  service  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war  "  (art.  123).  In  the  case  of  JE.  ▼. 
Louw,  known  as  the  ''  Calvinia  Flogging  case  "  (Supreme  Court 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  Feb.  x8, 1904),  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  excuse  of  acting  under  orders  contrary  to  aJlegiance  was 
discussed  in  an  uncertain  spirit,  and  in  a  previous  case,  the  Moriu 
case,  tried  before  the  Treason  Court  at  Mafeking  (Nov.  7, 1901), 
the  court  held  that  insurgent  nationals  "  who  had  joined  the 
burgheiB  must  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  burners  fighting 
against, us."  There  may  be  special  circumstances  operatize 
to  quatily  the  application  of  a  principle,  but  the  above  stated 
prindple,  as  such,  must  be  reguded  as  the  only  legal  basis  of 
argument  on  the  subject.  (T.  Ba.) 

REBUS  (Lat.  rebus,  "  by  things  ")>  &  sort  of  riddle  cnosistiag 
of  the  representation  of  some  sentence  or  thing  by  means  of 
pictures  or  words,  or  a  combination  of  both.  Rebuses  6ni. 
became  popular  in  France,  where  they  were  at  first  called  rfius 
de  Picardie,  that  province,  according  to  G.  Mteage  (1613-1692). 
having  been  the  scene  of  their  origin,  which  he  found  in  the 
satires  written  by  the  students  an4  young  derks  on  the  foibles  of 
the  day  under  the  title  "  De  rebus  quce  geruntur."  Camdea 
mentions  an  instance  of  this  kind  of  wit  in  a  gallant  who  ex- 
pressed hb  love  to  a  woman  named  Rose  HHI  by  paintiog  in  the 
border  of  his  gown  a  rose,  a  hill,  an  eye,  a  loaf  and  a  wdl;  tki»> 
in  the  style  of  the  rebus,  reads  "  Rose  Hill  I  love  wdL"  This 
kind  of  wit  was  happily  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  humorous 
description  of  Abel  Drugger's  device  in  the  AUkemut  and  faj 
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the  Spedaler  in  the  device  of  Jack  of  Newberry.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  arrangements  of  words  in  which  the 
position  of  the  several  vocables  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
divining  the  meaning.  Thus  "I  understand  you  undertake 
to  overthrow  my  undertaking  "  makes  the  rebus 

stand  take  to  taking 

I  you  throw  my; 

or  in  French 

pir  vent  venir 

un  vient  d'un 

may  be  read  "  un  soupir  vient  souvent  d*un  souvenir."  A 
still  simpler  French  rebus  is  expressed  by  the  two  letters  G  a, 
which  may  be  read,  J* at  grand  appitil  {G  grands  a  pHU). 
"  Rebus  "  (or  *'  allusive  arms  "),  in  heraldry,  is  a  coat  of  arms 
which  bears  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  penon, — as  three 
castles  for  Castleton,  three  cups  for  Butler,  three  conies  for 
Coningsby. 

RfiCAMIBR.  JEANNE  FRANCOISE  JUUE  AD&AlDE  (1777- 
1849),  a  famous  Frenchwoman  in  the  literary  and  political 
circles  of  the  early  zQth  century,  was  bom  on  the  4th  of 
December  1777  at  Lyons.  Her  maiden  name  was  Bernard.' 
She  was  married  at  fifteen  to  the  banker  Jacques  Rfcamier 
(d.  1830),  who  was  more  than,  old  enough  to  be  her  father. 
Beautiful,  accomplished,  with  a  real  Jove  for  literature,  she 
possessed  at  the  same  time  a  temperament  which  protected 
her  from  scandal,  and  from  the  early  days  of  the  consulate  to 
almost  the  end  of  the  July  monarchy  her  salon  in  Paris  was  one 
of  the  chief  resorts  of  literary  and  political  society  that  pretended 
to  fashion.  The  habittUs  of  her  house  included  many  former 
royalists,  with  others,  such  as  Bemadotte  and  General  Moreau, 
more  or  less  disaffected  to  the  government.  This  circumstance, 
together  with  her  refusal  to  act  as  lady-in-waiting  to  the 
Empress  Josephine  and  her  friendship  for  Madame  de  StaCl, 
brought  her  under  su^idon.  It  was  through  Madame  de  StaCl 
that  Madame  Rtcamier  became  acquainted  with  Benjamin 
Constant,  whose  singular  political  tergiversations  during  the 
last  days  of  the  empire  and  the  first  of  the  restoration  have  been 
attributed  to  her  persuauons.  Madame  Rfcamier  was  eventu- 
ally exiled  from  Paris  by  Napoleon's  orders.  After  a  short  stay 
at  Lyons  she  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  finally  to  Naples,  where 
she  was  on  exceedingly  good  terms  with  Murat  and  his  w^e,  who 
were  then  intriguing  with  the  Bourbons.  She  persuaded 
Constant  to  plead  the  claims  of  Murat  in  a  memorandum  addressed 
to  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  also  induced  him  to  take  up  a 
decided  attitude  in  opposition  to  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred 
Days.  Her  husband  had  sustained  heavy  losses  in  1805,  and  she 
visited  Madame  de  StaSl  at  Coppet  in  Switseriand.  There  was  a 
project  for  her  divorce,  in  order  that  she  might  marry  Prince 
Augustus  of  Prussia,  but  though  her  husband  was  willing  it  was 
not  arranged.  In  her  later  days  she  lost  most  of  the  rest  of  her 
fortune;  b>it  she  continued  to  receive  visitors  at  the  Abbaye-aux- 
Bois,  the  old  Paris  convent  to  which  she  retired  in  1814. 
Here  Chateaubriand  was  a  constant  visitor,  and  in  a  manner 
master  of  the  house;  but  even  in  old  age,  ill-health  and  reduced 
circumstances  Madame  R^mier  never  lost  her  attraction. 
She  seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  any  serious  attachment, 
and  although  she  numbered  among  her  admirers  Mathieu  de 
Montmorency,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia, 
Ballanche,  J.  J.  Ampere  and  Constant,  none  of  them  obtained 
over  her  so  great  an  influence  as  did  Chateaubriand,  though  she 
suffered  much  from  his  imperious  temper.  If  she  had  any 
genuine  affection,  it  seems  to  have  been  for  Prosper  de  Barante, 
whom  she  met  at  Coppet.  She  died  in  Paris  on  the  xith  of 
May  1849. 

There  are  well-known  portraits  of  her  by  Louis  David  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Louvre,  and  by  Francois  G6rard  in  the  poaaesston  of 
the  prefecture  of  the  Seine.  In  1859  Souvenirs  et  correspondances 
tiris  despapiers  de  Madame  Rieamier  was  edited  by  Mme  Lenor- 
mant.  siee  Mme  Lenormant's  Madame  Rieamier.  les  amis  de  sa 
jeunesu  et  sa  correspondance  intime  (1872):  Mme  Mohl,  Madame 
Rieamier,  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  sodety  in  France  (1B39 
and  1862):  also  Guizot  in  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes  for  December 
1859  and  February  1873:  H.  Noel  Williams,  Madame  Rieamier 


and  ker.  Friends  (London,  1901);  E.  Herriott  (End.  trans.,  by 
Alys  Hallard),  Madame  Rieamier  et  ses  amis  (1904)  (elaborate  and 
exhaustive). 

RECANATI,  a  dty  of  the  Marches,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Macerata,  8  m.  direct  N.N.E.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  Pop. 
(1901)  14,590  (town),  16,389  (commune).  It  has  a  station  on 
the  railway  17)  m.  S.  of  Ancona,  and  distant  4^  m.  from  the 
town,  which  is  built  on  a  hill,  931  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  retains 
portions  of  its  isth-centucy  walls  and  gateways.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  poet  Leopardi  (1798-1837),  whose  monument 
adorns  the  principal  piazza  and  whose  family  has  collected 
in  the  town  a  very  interesting  museum  of  Leopardiana;  it  also 
contains  fine  old  mansions  of  the  Leopardi,  Mazzagalli,  Massucd 
and  Carradori  in  the  main  street,  and  a  Gothic  cathedral,  built 
towards  the  dose  of  the  X4th  century  and  dedicated  to 
S  FUvianus,  patriaich  of  Constantinople.  The  churches  of 
S  Maria  sopra  Mercanti  and  San  Domenico  contain  characteristic 
examples  of  the  work  of  Lorenzo  Lotto,  as  also  does  the  new 
munidpal  palace,  with  a  fine  old  battlemented  tower,  while  the 
palace  of  Cardinal  Venier  has  a  fine  Renaissance  loggia  by 
Giuliano  da  Maiano,  who  was  probably  responsible  for  the 
designs  for  the  portals  of  S  Agostino  and  S  Domenico.  The 
older  buOdingi  of  the  town  are  noteworthy  for  the  curious 
terra-cotU  work  which  adorns  the  majority  of  them. 

Recanati  appears  as  a  strong  castle  in  the  xoth  century  or 
earlier.  Round  this  guthered  a  community  whose  petty  wars 
with  Osimo  (Auximum)  called  for  the  interference  of  Innocent 
III.  in  XX98.  From  Frederick  II.  it  obtained  the  right  of  having 
a  port  on  the  Adriatic;  and  by  Gregory  IX.  it  was  made  a  dty 
and  the  seat  of  'the  bishopric  transferred  from  Osimo.  This 
oscillation  between  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  continued  character- 
istic of  Recanati.  Urban  IV.  abolished  the  "dty"  and 
bishopric;  Nicholas  IV.  restored  them.  John  XXII.  again,  in 
X310,  removed  the  bishopric  and  placed  the  city  under  interdict. 
The  interdict  was  withdrawn  in  X3a8  on  payment  of  a  heavy 
fine,  but  the  bishopric  remained  in  abeyance  till  1357.  Gregory 
XII.,  who  on  his  deposition  by  the  council  of  Constance  was 
made  papal  legate  of  the  sees  of  MsceraU  and  Recanati,  died  in 
this  dty  in  X4X7.  The  assistance  rendered  by  Recanati  to  the 
popes  in  their  struggles  with  theSforza  seems  to  have  exhausted 
its  resources,  and  it  began  to  decline.  Considerable  damage 
was  done  by  the  earthquake  of  X74X;  and  the  French,  who  were 
twice  in  possession  of  the  dty  in  X797,  piUaged  it  in  X799. 

RECEIPT  (M.E.  receiU,  derived  through  Fr.  from  Lat.  recepla, 
partidple  of  recipere,  to  recdve),  in  law,  an  acknowledgment  in 
writing  that  a  sum  of  money  or  other  valuable  considered  has 
been  recdved  by  the  person  signing  the  acknowledgment  in 
discharge  of  a  debt  or  other  obligation.  Such  a  receipt  is  prima 
fade  evidence  only  of  payment,  and  it  may  be  shown,  for 
example,  that  it  was  signed  by  mistake,  or  obtained  by  fraud  or 
misrepresentation.  By  the  Stamp  Act  of  X89X,  which  repealed 
and  re-enacted  other  acts,  a  duty  of  xd.  is  imposed  on  every 
receipt  or  form  of  writing  discharging  a  debt  of  £2  or  upwards; 
the  payment  of  the  duty  is  denoted  by  affixing  a  penny  stamp  to 
the  document,  and  the  cancelling  of  the  same  by  the  person 
giving  the  receipt.  By  fi  X03  if  a  perMn  gives  a  recdpt,  liable  to 
duty,  not  duly  stamped,  or  refuses  to  give  a  recdpt,  liable  to 
duty,  duly  stamped  or,  on  payment  to  the  amount  of  £2  or 
upward,  gives  a  receipt  for  a  less  sum  than  £a  or  divides  the 
amoimt  paid  with  intent  to  evade  the  duty,  he  is  h'able  to  a  fine 
of  £10.  A  recdpt  not  duly  sUmped  may  be  stamped  at  the 
Inland  Revenue  Office  within  fourteen  days  on  payment  of  a 
fine  of  is  or  within  one  month  on  payment  of  £10. 

RECEIVER,  in  English  law,  an  officer  or  manager  appointed 
by  a  court  to  administer  property  for  its  protection,  to  receive 
rent  or  other  income  and  to  pay  authorized  outgoings.  Recdvers 
may  be  dther  appointed  pendente  lite  or  by  way  of  equitable 
execution,  e.g.  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  judgment  creditor 
to  obtain  payment  of  his  debt,  when  the  position  of  the  real 
estate  is  such  that  ordinary  execution  will  not  reach  it.  Formerly 
receivers  were  appointed  only  by  the  court  of  chancery,  but  by 
the^Judicature  Act  1873  it  is  now  within  the  power  of  all 
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divinons  of  the  High  Court  to  appoint  receivers.  Their  powers 
and  duties  are  exhaustively  set  by  Kerr,  On  Receivers  (5th  ed., 
1905)1  who  classifies  the  cases  in  which  they  may  be  appointed 
under  the  following  heads:  (a)  infanu;  (6)  executors  and 
trustees;  (c)  pending  litigation  as  to  probate;  (d)  mortgagor 
and  mortgagee;  (c)  debtor  and  creditor;  (/)  public  companies; 
ig)  vendor  and  purchaser;  (A)  covenanter  and  covenantee; 
(f)  tenant  for  life  and  remainderman;  (/)  partners;  (k)  lunacy; 
(0  tenants  in  common;  (m)  possession  under  legal  title,  and 
(»)  other  cases.  The  appointment  of.  receivers  is  entirely  within 
the  discretion  of  the  courts,  and  the  power  may  be  exercised  "  in 
all  cases  in  which  it  shall  appear  just  and  convenient."  Applica- 
tion for  a  receiver  is  usually  made  by  motion,  and  the  court 
will  appoint  the  fittest  person,  without  regard  to  who  may 
propose  him,  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  being  for  the  benefit 
of  all  parties.  Under  the  Conveyancing  Act  x88i,  when  a 
mortgagee  has  become  entitled  to  exercise  his  powers  of  sale, 
he  may,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  appoint  such  person  as  he 
think  fit  to  be  receiver.  In  bankruptcy  practice  a  receiver, 
termed  official  receiver,  is  an  officer  of  the  court  who  in  this 
capacity  takes  possession  on  the  making  of  a  receiving  order, 
of  all  a  debtor's  assets.  He  is  also  an  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  the  duty  of  taking  cognisance  of  the  conduct 
of  the  debtor  and  administering  his  estates  (see  Bank- 
ruptcy). 

Receiver-general  is  the  title  given  to  a  chief  receiver,  more 
especially  as  applied  to  the  collection  of  public  revenue.  The 
title  survived  in  the  Inland  Revenue  up  to  1891,  but  it  is  now 
only  used  as  the  designation  of  an  officer  of  the  duchy  court  of 
Lancaster,  who  receives  the  revenues,  &c.,  of  the  duchy. 

RECEPT  (from  Lat.  recipere,  to  take  back),  a  philosophical 
term,  used  by  Romanes  {Mental  Evolution  of  Man^  ii.  36,  37),  on 
the  analogy  of  "concept  and  percept,"  for  mental  images 
assumed  to  be  produced  by  the  simple  repetition  of  percepts. 
The  process  is  supposed  to  be  the  gradual  elimination  of  elements 
in  which  the  percepts  disagree,  and  the  emphasizing  of  those  in 
which  they  agree.  Thus  the  final  residuum  is  a  unity  in  differ- 
ence. Recepts  are,  in  fact,  "  spontaneous  associations,  formed 
unintentionally  as  what  may  be  termed  unperceived  abstrac- 
tions," ije.  what  are  generally  known  as  "  generic  images." 

RECESS  (Lat.  recessus,  a  going  back,  withdrawal,  from 
recedere,  to  withdraw),  a  term  particularly  used  of  a  cessation  of 
work  or  relief  from  duty,  e.g,  of  the  periods  during  the  life  of  a 
parliament  when  it  is  not  sitting.  The  word  is  also  applied  to 
an  indentation  in  a  line, -especially  of  a  small  alcove  sunk  in  the 
wall  of  a  room.  A  particular  use  is  the  historical  one  for  the 
acts  and  decrees  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  the  recessus  Imperiit  and 
also  for  those  of  the  Hanseatic  L<»gue.  According  to  Du 
Cange  {s.v,  Recessus)  the  reason  for  the  use  of  this  word  was  that 
these  decrees,  &c.  {codex  ddiberationum),  were  written  out 
antequam  a  conventibus  recedant  proceres  congregati, 

RECHABITES,  or  Sons  of  Rechab,  a  sort  of  religious  order 
among  the  Israelites  in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  Nazautks 
{q.v.)t  with  whom  they  shared  the  rule  of  abstinence  from  wine. 
They  also  eschewed  the  luxuries  and  pursuits  of  settled  life,  and 
lived  in  tents,  refusing  to  sow  grain  as  well  as  to  pknt  vineyards. 
They  represent  a  protest  against  the  contemporary  Canaanite 
dviiization  and  a  reaction  towards  the  simplicity  of  life  which 
was  felt  more  strongly  in  Judah  or  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  than 
in  the  northern  kingdom  of  IsraeL  Their  "  father,"  or  founder, 
was  that  Jehonadab  or  Jonadab,  son  of  Rechab,  who  encouraged 
Jehu  to  abolish  the  Tyrian  Baal-worship  (2  Kings  x.).  The 
order  founded  by  Jehonadab  must  from  its  constitution  have 
soon  become  a  sort  of  hereditary  clan,  and  as  such  the  "  house 
of  Rechab"  appears  in  Judah  after  the  fall  of  the  northern 
kingdom  and  continued  to  observe  the  ordinance  of  Jehonadab 
till  the  approach  of  Nebuchadrezzar  drove  them  for  protection 
into  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxv.).  Jeremiah  promised  them  as  a 
reward  of  their  obedience  that  they  should  never  lack  a  man  to 
represent  them  (as  a  priest)  before  Yahweh,  whence  perhaps  the 
later  Jewish  tradition  that  the  Rechabites  intermarried  with  the 
Levites  and  so  entered  the  temple  service. 


Later  references  to  them  probably  indicate  that  tlie  term  w 
used  as  rocaninj^  merely  ascctes  (Euteb..  H.  £.  iL  23).  the  panknUr 
form  of  asceticism  (o.v.)  being  less  essential  One  may  compare 
the  modem  society  01  toul  abstainers  known  as  the  "  Rechabites." 
In  I  Chron.  ii.  55  the  "  house  of  Rechab  "  b  associated  with  the 
Kbnitbs  (tf.v.)  as  a  family  of  scribes.  Their  origin  is  ascribed  to 
Mamroath  (conceivably  the  Naphtalite  city.  Tosh.  six.  35).  but  is 
I  Chron.  iv.  12  Rechab  (so  the  LXX)  is  of  CaJeUtc   " 


RBCHBERO  -  ROTHBNLSWEK,  JOHAMM 
Count  (1806-1899),  Atistrian  statesman,  was  the  second  son 
of  the  Bavarian  statesman  Count  Aloys  von  Rechberg-Rothoi- 
Ittwen  (1766-1849).  Johann  Bemhard  was  destined  for  the 
Bavarian  public  service,  his  elder  brother  being  a  Jiereditaiy 
member  of  the  Upper  House  in  the  parliament  of  Wflrttembag. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Strassbois  and  Mtmicfa, 
but  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  King  Louis  I.  by  the  part 
he  played  as  second  in  a  dud,  and  in  1828  he  transfesral  him- 
self to  the  Austrian  diplomatic  service.  After  being  attached 
to  the  embassies  in  Berlin,  London  and  Brussels,  be  was  ap- 
pointed envoy  at  Stockholm  (1841)  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1843). 
Returning  to  Europe  in  1847,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  in  Vienna  he  was  of  great  service  to  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  whom  he  accompanied  and  assisted  in  his  flif^t  to  England. 
In  July  1848-  he  was  appointed  Austrian  plenipotentiary  in 
the  German  federal  diet  at  Frankfort,  in  185 1  became  Austrian 
intemuncius  at  Constantinople,  and  in  1853  Radetzky's  civilian 
colleague  in  the  government  of  Lombardo-Venetia.  In  1855 
he  returned  to  Frankfort  as  Austrian  representative  and 
president  of  the  federal  diet.  As  a  pupil  of  Mettemicfa  be  would 
have  wished  to  preserve  the  good  understanding  with  Prussia 
which  seemed  the  necessary  foundation  for  a  oooservative 
policy;  he  was,  however,  made  the  instrument  for  the  anti- 
Prussian  policy  of  Buol;  this  brought  about  constant  disputes 
with  Bismarck,  at  that  time  Prussian  envoy  at  the  diet,  which 
were  sharpened  by  Rechberg's  choleric  temper,  and  oo  ooe 
occasion  nearly  led  to  a  duel.  Bismarck,  however,  always 
expressed  a  high  appreciation  of  his  character  and  abilities.  la 
May  1859,  on  the  eve  of  the  war  with  Italy,  he  was  appointed 
Austrian  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  minister  president, 
surrendering  the  latter  post  to  the  archdtike  Rainer  in  the 
following  year. 

The  five  years  during  which  Rcchberg  hdd  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affairs  covered  the  war  with  Italy  and  France,  the 
insurrection  in  Poland,  the  attempted  reform  of  the  Gcrmaa 
Confederation  through  the  Frankfort  PUrstentag,  and  the 
Austro-Prussian  war  with  Denmark.  After  the  defeat  of 
Magenta  Rechberg  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Italy,  and  he 
had  to  meet  the  crisis  caused  by  a  war  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible.  He  began  the  concessions  to  Hungary  and  in  the 
Polish  question,  and  was  responsible  for  the  adhesion  of  Austria 
to  the  alliance  of  the  Western  Powers.  In  the  German  qoestioB 
Rechberg's  policy  was  one  of  compromise.  To  the  project  of 
the  FUrstenlag  he  was  altogether  opposed.  The  project  had 
been  suggested  to  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  by  his  soD-in-law, 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Turn  and  Taxis,  and  by  a  pamphlet  of 
Julius  FrObel,  and  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  otade 
without  Rechberg  being  informed.  When  at  last  he  was  told, 
he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  not  accepted,  and  ht 
accompanied  the  emperor  to  the  abortive  meeting  at  FrankfoKt 
(August  1863).  The  attempt  made  by  Rechberg  at  the  subse- 
quent ministerial  conference  at  Nuremberg  to  establish  a  German 
league  without  Prussia  was  equally  unsucce^ul,  and  he  now 
returned  to  the  policy,  which  in  opposition  to  Sdimerling  he 
had  throughout  advocated,  of  a  peaceful  arrangement  betwcea 
Prussia  and  Austria  as  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  reform 
of  the  Confederation. 

At  this  juncture  the  death  of  King  Frederick  VII.  of  Denmark 
(iSth  of  November  1863)  opened  up  the  whole  Schlcswig-Hol- 
stein  question  {q.v.).  In  the  diplomatic  duel  that  foUowed 
Rechberg  was  no  match  for  Bismarck.  It  suited  AustriaB 
policy  to  act  in  concert  with  Prussia  against  Denmark;  bat 
Rechberg  well  knew  that  Bismarck  was  aiming  at  the  anocxatioa 
of  the  duchies.    He  attempted  to  guard  against  this  by  layiof 
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down  as  a  condition  of  the  alliance  that  the  duchies  should  only 
be.  separated  (torn  Denmark  by  common  consent  of  the  two 
German  powers.  Bismarck,  however,  insisted  that  the  question 
of  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  duchies  should  be  left  open; 
and,  when  he  backed  his  argument  with  the  threat  that  unless 
Austria  accepted  his  proposal  Prussia  would  act  alone,  Rechberg 
gave  way.  His  action  was  nuuie  the  object  of  violent  attacks 
in  the  Austrian  Lower  House  (28-30  January  1864).  and  when 
the  war  was  victoriously  concluded  and  Prussia's  designs  on 
the  duchies  had  become  evident,  public  opinion  turned  more 
and  more  against  him,  demanding  that  Austria  should  support 
the  duke  of  Augustenburg  even  at  the  risk  of  war.  Rechberg 
yielded  so  far  as  to  assure  the  duke's  representative  at  Vienna 
that  Austria  was  determined  to  place  him  in  possession  of  the 
duchies,  but  only  on  condition  that  he  did  not  sign  away  any 
of  his  sovereign  rights  to  Prussia.  The  outcome  of  this  was 
that  the  duVe  refused  the  terms  offered  by  King  William  and 
Bismarck. 

On  the  22nd  of  August  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  emperor 
Francis  Joseph  and  King  William  at  SchOnbrunn.  both  Rech- 
berg and  Bismarck  being  present.  Rechberg  himself  was  in 
favour  of  allowing  Prussia  to  annex  the  duchies,  on  condition 
that  Prussia  should  guarantee  Austria's  possession  of  Venice 
and  the  Adriatic  coast  On  the  first  point  no  agreement  was 
reached;  but  the  principles  of  an  Austro-Prussian  alliance  in 
the  event  of  a  French  invasion  of  Italy  were  agreed  upon.  This 
latter  proposal  was,  however,  received  with  violent  opposition 
in  the  ministry,  where  Rechberg's  influence  had  long  been  over- 
shadowed by  that  of  Schmcrling;  public  opinion,  utterly  dis- 
trustful of  Prussian  promises,  was  also  greatly  excited;  and  on 
the  27th  of  October  Rechberg  handed  in  his  resignation,  receiving 
at  the  same  time  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  from  the 
emperor  as  a  sign  of  special  favour.  He  had  been  made  an 
hereditary  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Reichsrat  in  x86i, 
and  as  Ute  as  1879  continued  occasionally  to  take  part  in 
debates.  He  died  at  his  ch&teau  of  Kettenhof  near  Vienna  on 
the  36th  of  February  1899.  He  had  married,  in  1834,  Barbara 
Jones,  eldest  daughter  of  the  6th  Viscount  Ranelagh,  by  whom 
be  had  one  son.  Count  Louis  (b.  1835). 

See  the  biography  by  Franz  Ilwof  in  AUgtmein*  DaOscke  Buh 
papkie,  B.  53.    Nacktragt  (Leipzig,  1907). 

RBCIDIVISM  (from  Fr.  ricidiver,  to  relapse  and  fall  again 
into  the  same  fault,  of  repeat  the  same  offence  as  one  comnu'tted 
before),  a  modem  expression  for  "habitual  crime."  The 
recidivist  is  now  universally  known  to  exist  in  all  civilized 
countries  as  one  who  has  adopted  wrong-doing  and  law-breaking 
as  a  profession.  -  His  persistency  is  ceaseless  and  inextinguish- 
able by  the  ordinary  methods  of  combating  crime.  Penal 
justice  as  generally  exercised  is  unavailing,  and  is  little  better 
than  an  automatic  machine  which  draws  in  a  vast  number 
within  its  wheels  and  casts  them  out  again  practically  unchanged 
in  character  to  qualify  again  for  the  ineffective  treatment. 
This  dangerous  contingent  is  for  ever  on  the  move,  into  prison 
and  out  of  it  and  in  again;  a  large  proportion  of  it,  the  criminal 
residuum,  the  very  essence  of  the  criminality  of  a  country, 
resists  all  processes  devised  for  its  regeneration  and  cure. 
Nothing  will  mend  it;  neither  severity  nor  kindness,  neither 
the  most  irksome  restraints  nor  the  philanthropic  methods  of 
moral  and  educational  persuasion.  This  faOure  has  encouraged 
some  ardent  reformers  to  recommend  the  system  of  indefinite 
imprisonment  or  the  indeterminate  sentence,  by  which  the 
enemy  once  caught  is  kept  perpetually  or  for  a  lengthy  period, 
and  thus  rendered  innocuous.  Habitual  offenders,  it  is  argued, 
should  be  detained  as  hostages  until  they  are  willing  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  consent  to  make  no  further  attempt  to 
attack  or  injure  society.  The  theory  is  sound  and  has  been 
adopted  in  part  in  several  countries,  especially  in  the  United 
States. 

It  was  not  untfl  1909  that  the  system  of  preventive  detention 
was  put  into  operation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  when,  by  the 
Ptevention  of  Crime  Act  1908,  power  was  fpvea  to  the  courts 
to  pass  on  habitual  criminab  a  sentence  of  preventive  detention 


in  addition  to  one  of  penal  servitude.  This  further  period  may 
range  within  limits  of  from  five  to  ten  years,  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  The  English  system  is  hardly  more 
than  tentative  at  present;  the  machinery  is  admittedly 'capable 
of  improvement.  The  diarge  of  being  an  habitual  criminal 
has  to  be  inserted  in  the  indictment  on  which  the  offender  is 
to  be  tried,  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  the  consent  of 
the  director  of  public  prosecutions  and  after  certain  notice  has 
been  given  to  the  officer  of  the  court  trying  the  prisoner  and  to 
the  offender  himself.  The  decision  to  charge  a  prisoner  with 
being  an  habitual  criminal  has  hitherto  rested  on  the  local 
police  authorities,  and  it  has  been  felt  that  a  more  even  and  a 
more  general  application  of  such  a  drastic  method  of  treatment 
would  result  if  the  decision  were  transferred  to  one  authority, 
and  some  such  reform  was  foreshadowed  by  the  Home  Secretary 
in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  prison  reform  on  the 
aothof  July  1910. 

RBaFB,  or  PftSMAifBVCO,  a  dty  and  seaport  of  BraxQ, 
capital  of  the  sUte  of  Pemambuco,  in  8"  3'  S.  and  34^  55'  W., 
near  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  South  America.  Pop.  (1904 
estimate)  186,000.  Recife  is  frequently  called  the  "Venice 
of  America  ";  it  is  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Beberibe  and 
Capibaribe  which  unite  to  form  a  small  lagoon  or  bay  inside 
the  sea  beach.  In  the  angle  between  the  two  rivers  is  the  delta 
island  of  Antonio  Vax.  The  dty  is  biiilt  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  sandy  sea  beach,  on  the  inland  of  Antonio  Vax, 
and  on  the  mainland  to  the  westward,  the  river  channels  being 
crossed  by  numerous  bridges.  With  the  exception  of  the  hUls 
on  which  Olinda  is  buHt  about  s  m.  northward,  the  .surrounding 
country  is  low  and  flat,  the  general  devatiou  averaging  10  ft. 
As  the  tide  rises  about  6  ft.,  the  general  levd  of  the  dty  and 
ndghbouring  coast,  which  &  wet  and  swampy  to  the  southward^ 
is  too  low  to  be  generally  healthy,  and  Pemambuco  has  a  high 
death-rate  (52I  per  1000  in  1904),  with  malaria  as  one  of 
the  prindpal  causes  of  death.  The  climate  is  hot,  althou^ 
agreeably  tempered  by  the  S.E.  trade  winds;  the  temperature 
ranges  from  an  absolute  minimum  of  6x^  to  an  absolute  maxi- 
mum of  99^  (1904).  The  rainfall  (1904)  is  75'3'in.  The  three 
prindpal  parishes  of  the  dty  are  known  as  S&o  Jos6  do  Recife, 
occupying  the  sandy  peninsula  or  beach  north  of  the  outlet  of  the 
united  rivers;  Santo  Antonio,  on  the  ishmd  of  AntOnio  Vas, 
which  was  called  Mauritia  or  Mauritzstad  during  the  Dutch 
occupation;  and  Boa  Vista,  on  the  mainland  to  the  westward, 
whidi  is  the  most  modem  and  the  most  rapidly  growing  part. 
The  first  is  the  oldest  and  most  crowded  section,  and  is  now 
devoted  diiefly  to  the  commercial  and  financial  interests  of  the 
port;  here  are  the  custom  house,  merchants'  exchange  (Praga 
do  Commerdo),  shipping  offices,  banks  and  wholesale  houses. 
Santo  Antonio  dates  from  the  Dutch  occupation.  Prince 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  when  govemor-general,  built  here  his  private 
residence  (Fribouxg  House)  and  made  it  his  capital.  Its 
business  edifices  and  residences  are  largdy  of  Dutch  architec- 
ture, with  many  storeys  and  steep  roofs.  The  older  part  of 
Boa  Vista  dates  from  the  X7th  century.  Recife  has  few  public 
squares  or  gardens,  and  its  streets  are  not  usually  well  cared 
for.  The  older  buildings  are  of  the  Portuguese  type,  usually 
plain,  low  and  heavy,  constructed  of  broken  stone  and'mortar, 
and  plastered  and  coloured  on  the  outside.  The  dty  has  gas 
and  dectric  illumination,  street  and  suburban  railways,  drainage 
and  a  public  water  supply  drawn  from  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Beberibe  about  7  m.  to  Uie  N.W.,  in  the  direction  of  Caxang&. 
Among  its  notable  public  buildings  and  institutions  are  the  old 
government  palace  in  Santo  Antonio  built  uponthe  foundations 
of  the  official  residence  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  with  a 
pretty  garden  attached;  a  theatre  facing  upon  the  Pra^  da 
Republica,  dating  from  the  second  empire;  the  palace  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly  in  Boa  Vista,  built  in  x  860-66,  sur- 
mounted by  a  high  dome;  the  munidpal  palace,  or  prefecture, 
on  Rua  do  Imperador,  with  the  public  library  (Biblioteca 
Publica)  occupying  its  third  floor  and  containing  about  30,000 
volumes;  the  Gymnasium,  a  Urge  plain  building  of  two  floors 
standing  near  the  legislative  palace;  the  Pedro  11*.  hospital 
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built  between  1847  and  t86x;  a  large  penitentiary,  insane 
asylum,  orphans'  asylum,  and  beggars'  asylum;  a  law  school, 
artisans'  school  (Lycen  de  Artes  e  Officios),  and  archaeological 
institute;  a  normal  school  and  school  of  engineering;  and  war 
and  naval  arsenals.  One  of  the  most  attractive  churches  is 
that  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Penhai  surmounted  by  two  slender 
spires  and  a  dome. 

The  port  of  Redfe  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  Brazil,  on 
altcount  of  its  proximity  to  Europe  and  its  convenience  for 
vessels  passing  around  die  east  shoulder  of  the  continent.  It 
is  the  landing-place  for  two  transatlantic  and  OQ®  coastwise 
cable  lines.  Its  harbour  consists  of  an  outer  and  inner  anchorage, 
the  former  an  open  roadstead,  which  are  separate  by  a  re- 
markable stone  reef  running  parallel  with  the  shore-line,  leaving 
an  inside  passage  400  to  500  ft.  wide.  The  entrance  to  the 
inner  anchorage,  which  has  a  depth  of  about  20  ft.,  is  opposite 
Fort  Bnmi  in  the  northern  part  of  the  dty,  and  is  marked  by  a 
small  Dutch  fort  (Picio)  and  a  lighthouse  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  reef.  This  remarkable  natural  breakwater, 
which  is  about  50  ft.  wide  on  top  and  has  been  repaired  with 
masonry  in  some  places,  covers  a  considerable  part  of  the  coast- 
line in  this  part  of  Brazil.  It  is  not  a  coral  reef,  as  is  sometimes 
stated,  but  is  a  consolidated  andent  beach,  now  as  hard  and 
firm  as  stone.'  In  19x0  contractors  were  at  work  on  improve- 
ments to  the  port  to  cost  about  £1,666,000,  under  a  decree  of 
the  3rd  of  December  1908.  The  exports  indude  sugar,  rum, 
cotton,  hides,  skins,  rubber,  wax,  fibres,  dyewoods,  cac&u, 
mandioca  flour,  pineapples  and  otjxer  fruits.  Pemambuco  is 
the  prindpal  sugar-produdng  state  of  Brazil,  and  Recife  is 
therdore  an  important  centre  for  this  product.  lu  railway 
communications  with  the  interior  are  good,  and  indude  the 
Sul  de  Pemambuco,  Recife  and  Sfto  Francisco,  Central  de 
Pemambuco,  and  the  Recife  to  Umoeiro  lines,  the  first  three 
now  bdng  imder  the  management  of  the  Great  Western  of 
Brazil  Co.  There  are  also  suburban  lines  to  Olinda  and  Caxang&, 
the  latter  providing  communication  with  some  of  the  prettiest 
suburbs  about  the  dty. 

Recife  was  settled  about  1535,  when  Duarte  Coelho  Perdra 
landed  there  to  take  possession  of  the  captaincy  granted  him 
by  the  Portuguese  crown.  The  site  of  Coelho's  capital  was 
OUnda,  but  Redfe  remained  its  port  and  did  not  become  an 
independent  villa  (town)  until  17 10.  Down  to  the  dose  of 
the  i8th  century,  when  Rio  de  Janeiro  became  important, 
Recife  was  the  second  dty  of  Bra^,  and  for  a  time  its  most 
important  port.  It  was  captured  and  plundered  in  1595  by 
the  English  privateer  James  Lancaster.  It  was  also  captured 
by  the  Dutch  in  1630  and  remained  in  their  possession  till  1654, 
during  ^which  time  the  island  of  Antonio  Vaz  was  occupied  and 
the  town  greatly  improved.  At  the  end  of  the  Dutch  War 
the  capital  was  removed  from  Olinda  to  Recife,  where  it  has 
since  remained. 

RECIPE,  a  statement  of  the  materiab  and  mgredients  used 
in  the  making  and  preparation  of  a  dish  for  cooking,  a  receipt. 
This  is  the  prindpal  current  use,  which  was  first  applied  to 
medieval  preiscriptions  from  the  custom  of  pladng  the  word, 
meaning  "  take  this  "  (imperative  of  Lat.  recipere,  to  recdve), 
often  abbreviated  R  or  R,at  the  head' of  the  formula. 

RECIPROCITY  (Lat.  reciprocus^  returning  back  the  same 
way,  alternating,  probably  from  re  back  and  pro  forward),  the 
condition  or  state  of  being  redprocal,  f .e.  where  there  is  give 
and  take,  mutual  influence  or  correspondence  between  two 
parties,  persons  or  things.  In  a  more  particular  sense,  re- 
dprodty  is  a  special  arrangement  between  two  nations  under 
which  the  citizens  of  each  obtain  advantages  or  privileges  in 
their  trading  relations  with  the  other.  This  meaning  of 
redprodty,  however,  bears  a  different  interpretation  in  European 
and  in  American  usage.  In  the  former,  redprodty  between  two 
nations  usually  means  little  more  than  the  extension  by  one  to 
the  other  of  most  favoured  nation,  treatment,  ix.  such  advantages 
as  it  extends  to  any  third  country  (see  Coioiercial  TKEAnEs). 

*  See  J.  C.  Branner's  Tht  SUme  Ruft  «f  Brasit  (Bui.  Comp. 
Zo6L»  Harvard  Univ.,  aliv.,  Cambridge,  1904;. 


But  in  the  United  Sutes  redprodty  b  the  term  applied  to  the 
concessions  or  arrangements  made  between  that  country  and 
another  without  reference  to  any  third  country.  Thus  in  the 
United  States  there  are  a  maximum  and  minimnm  tariff,  the 
rates  of  the  maximum  tariff  being  enforced  on  the  goods  of 
those  countries  which  have  no  redprodty  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  and  the  rates  of  the  minimum  on  certain  products 
of  those  countries  which  have  by  a  redprodty  treaty  given 
spedal  advantages  or  concessbns  to  certain  products  of  the 
United  States. 

RECITAL  (from  Lat.  recitare,  to  read  out,  paztkolaily  of  a 
public  document),  an  account  or  repetition  of  the  details  of  some 
act,  proceeding,  fact,  &c.,  particularl> ,  in  law,  that  part  oi  a 
legal  document,  such  as  a  lease,  which  contains  a  statement  of 
certain  facts,  e.g.  the  purport  for  which  the  deed  is  made.  la 
music,  the  word  is  used  of  an  instrumental  performance  given 
by  a  single  person,  and  also  of  a  performance  ol  the  works  of  a 
single  composer. 

RECKLINGHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussiaa 
province  of  Westphalia,  23  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Dortmund  on 
the  railway  to  MUnster.  Pop.'(i9os)  44i396.  In  the  nei^bour- 
hood  are  extensive  coal-mines  and  brick-works,  and  the  industries 
embrace  the  manufacture  of  linen,  beer,  spirits  and  tobacco. 

The  county  of  Recklinghausen  belonged  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Cologne  until  1803,  when  it  passed  to  the  duke  of  Areabcrg. 
It  was  known  as  the  Vest  Recklinghausen.  In  x8io  it  was 
divided  by  Napoleon  between  the  grand  duchy  ol  Bcxg  and 
France,  but  was,  in  1815,  restored  to  the  duke  of  Aienbetg 
as  a  fief  under  Prussian  sovereignty. 

See  Ritz,  Die  Altere  Cesckickle  des  VesU  und  dtr  StaU  RtcUiMf 
kauicn  (Erzen,  1904). 

RECLAMATION  OP  LAND.  The  boundaries  between  sea 
and  land  are  perennially  changing.  In  many  shdtered  bays  and 
estuaries  the  sea  is  receding,  while  along  other  portions  of  the 
sea-coast  it  is  continuously  encroaching.  The  same  causes 
operate  to  produce  both  results:  the  rivers  carry  down  with 
them  detritus  and  sediment  from  the  higher  gnrand;  the  sea, 
aided  by  wind  and  tide,  is  always  eroding  exposed  portions  of  the 
seaboard;  and  even  such  lesser  influences  as  rain  and  tnsl 
assist  in  disintegrating  cliffs  composed  of  softer  strata. 

The  main  object  of  reclaiming  land  from  the  sea  is  to  increase 
the  area  of  ground  available  for  cultivatu>n.  Land  which  has 
been  raised  by  accretion  nearly  to  high-water  levd  can  be  shut 
off  from  the  sea  by'  works  of  a  simple  and  inexpensive  nature, 
and  the  fresh  alluvial  soil  thus  obtained  is  generally  very  fenik. 

Accretion  in  estuaries  takes  place  very  slowly  under  ordinary 
conditions.  Although  at  any  one  time  the  shdtered  areas  may 
be  large  and  the  deposit  of  silt  fairly  rapid,  not  much  pennanest 
accretion  liill  take  place  owing  to  the  frequent  shifting  oC  the 
channels.  Directly,  however,  a  fixed  channd  is  secured  by 
longitudinal  embankments  or  training  walls,  accretion  progresses 
rapidly  and  uninterruptedly  by  the  deposit  of  sediment  in  the 
slack-water  behind  the  embankments  and  at  the  sides  of  the 
estuary;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  if  the  training  wtxks 
are  raised  to  the  level  of  high  water,  for  this  has  the  effect  ol 
restricting  the  greater  part  of  the  scour  of  tide  and  fresh-water 
dischar|(e  to  the  one  fixed  channel.  The  rate  of  accretion  varies 
with  the  shelter  of  the  site  and  the  amount  of  sediment  carried 
by  the  water;  but  by  degrees  the  foreshores,  in  the  upper 
portion  and  at  the  sides  of  the  embanked  estuary,  are  raised 
sufficiently  for  samphire  to  make  its  appearance,  and,  later  oa, 
a  coarse  grass.  Ultimately  the  time  arrives  when  the  water 
may  be  altogether  excluded  by  the  construction  of  .endosiag 
embankments;  these  must  be  raised  above  the  levd'ol  the 
highest  tide,  and  should  have  a  flat  slope  on  the  exposed  siie, 
protected,  in  proportion  to  exposure  and  depth  of  water,  a^nst 
the  face  with  clay,  sods,  fascines  or  stone  pitching. 

In  the  intermediate  stages  of  the  process  outlined  above  much 
may  be  done  to  promote  the  growth  of  accretion,  or  warping 
as  it  is  termed,  and  to  ensure  the  fertility  of  the  redalraed  land. 
The  deposit  of  warp  is  accelerated  by  anything  which  tends  to 
reduce  the  flow  and  consequent  scour  of  the  ebb-iikk  over  the 
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fomhore:  thus  consldemble  advantage  will  acqrue  fxom  placing 
rows  of  faggota  or  sods  acroaa  the  lines  of  flow;  and  banks, 
enclosing  the  higher  portions  of  the  foreshore,  may  often  be 
constructed  so  as  materially  to  increase  the  period  of  stagnation, 
near  high  tide,  of  the  silt-bearing  water  upon  the  lower  adjacent 
foreshore.  Tlie  light,  fertilizing  alluvium  only  deposits  in 
shallow  water  at  high  tide,  and  where  there  aze  no  tidal -currents. 
The  6nai  enclosure,  therefore,  should  not  be  effected  until  this 
deposit^  has  taken  pkce.  The  enclosing  works,  also,  should  be 
90  carried  out  that  increasing  shelter  may  favour  the  deposits 
of  this  alluvium  during  construction.  A  final  and  rapid  deposit 
can  sometimes  be  effected  by  making  sluices  in  the  banks: 
the  turbid  water  is  admitted  near  high  tide,  and  retained  until 
the  whole  of  iu  silt  has  been  deposited,  the  dear  water  being 
allowed  to  escape  slowly  towards  low  tide.  Premature  enclosure 
must  be  guarded  against;  it  is  more  difficult,  the  cost  greater, 
the  reclaimed  land  is  less  fertile  and,  being  lower,  less  easy  to 
drain. 

The  practice  of  reclaiming  land  in  British  estuaries  is  a  very 
ancient  one.  The  Romans  effected  reclamations  in  the  Fen 
districts;  the  enclosing  of  Sunk  Island  in  the  Humber  was 
begun  in  the  17th  century,  and  now  produces  an  annual  revenue 
of  something  like  £zo,ooo;  large  reclamations  in  the  Dee  estuary 
took  place  in  the  i8th  century;  and,  in  recent  times,  works 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  estuaries  of  the  Seine,  the  Ribble 
and  the  Tees. 

In  the  reclamation  of  land  adjoining  the  sea-coast,  sites  where 
accretion  j^  taking  place  are  obviously  the  most  suitable. 
Marsh  lands  adjoining  the  sea,  and  more  or  less  subject  to  inunda- 
tion at  high  tides,  can  be  permanently  reclaimed  by  embank- 
menta;  but  these,  unless  there  is  protection  from  sand  dunes  or 
a  shingle  beach,  require  to  be  stronger^  higher,  with  a  less  steeply 
inclined  and  better  protected  slope  than  is  required  in  estuaries. 
The  width  of  the  bank  will  generally  prevent  percolation  of 
water  at  the  base;  but  if  there  is  any  danger  of  infiltration, 
owing  to  unsuitability  of  material,  a  central  core  of  puddled  day 
or  a  row  of  sheet-piling  should  be  emptoyed.  Waves  oypr- 
topping  the  bank  will  quickly  cause  a  breach,  and  produce 
disastrous  results;  the  height  of  the  bahk  must,  therefore, 
be  calculated  to  meet  the  case  of  the  severest  on-shore  gale 
coindding  with  the  highest  spring  tide.  Undermining,  caused 
by  the  recoil  of  waves  on  the  beach,  is  liable  to  occur  in  exposed 
sites;  this  may  be  prevented  by  a  line  of  sheet-piling  along  the* 
outer  toe  of  the  bank. 

Sea-coast  einbankments  should  not  generally  be  constructed 
farther  down  the  foreshore  than  half-tide  levd,  as  the  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance  would  increase  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  additional  area  obtained.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  more 
economical  to  redaim  a  large  area  at  one  time,  instead  of 
endosing  it.  gradually  in  sections,  as  the  cost  varies  with  the 
length  of  embankment;  it  is,  however,  more  difficult  to  effect 
the  final  dosing  of  a  bank,  where  a  large  area  is  thus  redaimcd, 
on  account  of  the  greater  volume  of  tidal-water  flowing  in  and  out 
of  the  contracted  opening.  The  final  dosing  of  a  reclamation 
embankment  is  best  accomplished  by  leaving  a  fairly  wide 
aperture,  and  by  gradually  raising  a  levd  bank  across  its  entire 
length.  The  enclMed  area  may  be  Idt  full  of  water  to  the  height 
of  the  unfinished  bank,  or  the  tide-water  may  be  allowed  to 
escape  and  enter  again  by  sluices  in  the  finished  sections.  The 
embankments  in  Holland  are  dosed  by  sinking  long  fascine 
mattresses  across  the  opening;  these  are  weighted,  with  day 
and  stone,  and  cAectually  witlutand  the  scour  through  the  gap; 
the  two  terminal  slopes  of  the  finished  sections  are  similarly 
protected. 

There  are  many  examples  of  sea-coast  reclamation:  Romney 
marsh  was  iendosed  long  ago  by  the  Dymchurch  wall  (see  fig.  i), 
and  a  large  portion  of  Holland  has  been  redaimed  from  the  sea 
by  embankments  (see  fig.  3);  the  reclamation  bank  for  the 
Hodbarrow  iron  mines  (see  fig.  3)  illustrates  the  use  of  puddled 
clay  to  prevent  infiltration. 

The  repair  of  a  breach  effected  in  a  completed  redamation 
embankmient  is  a  more  difficult  task  than  that  of  dosing  the 


final  gap  during  construction;  this  is  owing  to  the  channd 
or  gully  scoured  out  upon  the  opening  of  the  breach.    When  « 


Fig.  l.-Sea-wall  at  Dymchurch. 

bieach  occurs  which  cannot  be  dosed  in  a  single  tide,  the  forma- 
tion of  an  over-deep  gully  may  to  some  extent  be  prevented 


Fig.  3.— Dutch  Reclamation  Embankment. 


by  enlarging  the  opening.    Breaches  in  embankments  have  been 
dosed  by  sinking  barges  across  the  gaf),  by  piling  and  planking 


Flo.  .3.— -Redamation  Bank  for  the  Hodbanow  Iron  Mines. 

up,  by  lowering  sliding  panels  between  frames  erected  to  receive 
them,  and  by  making  an  inset  wall  or  bank  round  the  breach. 
By  the  last-mentioned  method  the  new  connecting  bank  can  be 
formed  on  solid  ground,  and  the  necessary  width  of  opening 
obtained  to  obviate  excessive  scour  during  the  influx  and  efflux 
of  the  tide  over  the  bank  while  it  is  being  rais^L 

The  gradual  diying  of  redaimed  land  lowers  the  surface  some 
two  or  three  feet;  the  land  therefore  becomes  more  liable  to 
inundation  after  redamation  than  before.  Accordingly,  it  is 
most  important  to  prevent  breaching  of  the  bank  by  promptly 
repairing  any  damage  caused  by  storms;  and  if  a  breach  should 
occur,  it  must  be  dosed  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

The  protection  of  the  coast-line  from  encroachment  by  the 
sea  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  and  great  difficulty: 
the  more  rapid  the  erosion,  the  more  exposed  must  be  the  site; 
and,  consequently,  the  more  costly  will  be  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  protective  works.  These  are  of  two  kinds: 
sea-walfs  or  banks,  and  groynei. 

Upright  sea-walls  with  some  batter  on  the  face  have  been 
constructed  along  the  frontage  of  many  sea-side  towns,  with 
the  double  purpose  of  making  a  promenade  or  drive,  and  of 
affording  protection  to  the  town.  A  very  sloping  and  also 
,a  curved  batter  breaks  the  stroke  of  the  wave  by  fadlitating 
its  rising  up  the  face  of  the  wall,  but  the  force  of  the  recoil  is 
correspondingly  augmented.  A  wall  with  a  vertical  face  offers 
more  direct  opposition  to  a  wave,  minimises  the  tendency  to  rise, 
and  consequently  the  recofl;  while  a  stepped  face  tends  to 
break  up  both  the  ascending  and  recoiling  wave  in  proportion 
to  the  recession  of  the  steps,  but  there  is  a  corresponding  liability 
to  displacement  of  the  bk)cks  composing  the  wall.  The  concrete 
sea-walls  erected  in  front  of  Hove,  Margate,  and  the  north  cliff 
at  Scarborough  (see  figs.  4,  5,  6)  exhibit  straight,  stepped,  and 
curved  forms  of  batter.  The  curvature  of  the  last-named  waD, 
though  diverting  the  cofl  at  its  base,  did  not  prevent  erosion  of 
the  shale  bed  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  a  protective  apron 
in  front  of  the  toe  had  to  be  added  subsequently. 

The  Beaconsfidd  sea-wall  at  Bridlington  (see  fig.  7)  is  stepped 
and  slightly  curved;  it  has  a  stone  face  with  concrete  backing, 
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Strengthened  at  intervals  by  counterforts.    The  thickness  of  the  | 
wall  vanes  from  xx  ft.  6  in.  at  the  base  to  3  ft.  at  the  top,  and  is  | 


Fig.  4.— Sea-wall  at  Hove.  Fic.  5.— Sea-wall  at  Margate.  Fig.6. 
surmounted  by  a  dressed  cornice  and  coping;  the  length  is  340 
yards.  The  work  was  constructed,  in  1888,  at  a  cost  of  £to,ooo, 
or  £29,  8s.  per  lineal  yard. 

Walls  with  almost  vertical  faces,  or  slightly  stepped,  appear 
to  be  the  best.  Unless,  however,  the  foreshore  consists  of  hard 
rock,  or  a  raised  beach  maintained  by  grosmes,  a  wall  of  this 
kind  should  be  protected  by  an  apron,  in  order  to  prevent  the 


Fig.  7. — Sea-wall  at  Bridlington. 

destructive  undermining  to  which  such    forms   of   wall   are 
necessarily  liable. 

Where  the  coast  is  fringed  with  sand  dunes,  and  the  beach 
protected  from  erosion  by  a  regular  series  of  groynes,  as  at  Ostend 
(Belgium),  the  sand  dunes,  or  an  embankment  for  a  promenade 
in  front  of  them,  may  be  sufficiently  protected  by  a  simple  slope, 
paved  with  brickwork  or  masonry,  and  having  a  maximum 
inclination  of  two  to  one.  The  paving  requires  to  be  laid  on  a 
bed  of  clay,  rubble  or  concrete.   Parts  of  the  sea  bank  at  Ostend 


Fig.  8. — Sea  Embankment  at  Ostend. 
(see  fig.  8)  have  been  carried  out  beyond  high-water  mark  to 
gain  a  strip  of  land  for  the  esplanade;  and  these  portions  have 


had  to  be  protected  from  undennining  at  the  toe  with  piles  and 
planks,  and  an  apron  of  concrete  or  pitching,  laid  on  Casdnes, 
extending  down  the  foreshore.  For 
the  parts  above  high- water  mark  a 
short  paved  slope,  with  moderate 
protection  at  the  toe,  has  been  found 
sufficient.  The  top  face  of  these 
slopes  is  reflexed  so  as  to  protect  the 
esplanade  from  surf  during  storms. 

Sea-walls  are  very  costly  and,  while 
temporarily  resisting,  do  not  dinun- 
ish,  but  actually  increase,  the  aoshre 
action  of  the  sea.  In  short,  aea-walh 
ore  a  most  unsatisfactory  type  of 
protective  work. 

The  protection  afforded  to  the  coast 
by  groynes  is  based  on  a  totaOy  dif • 
«^pj  ferent  principle,  which  may  be  som- 

cT  e  marized  as  that  of  promoting  natural 

•Sea-wall  at  Scarborough,  accretion  by  the  construction  of  art*- 
ficial  shelter.  Along  most  coasts  there  is  a  littoral  drift  id  sand 
or  shingle;  by  means  of  groynes,  projecting  from  the  coast-hne 
down  the  beach,  this  drift  may  be  intercepted  so  as  to  produce 
accretion  to  the  foreshore,  where  previously  there  has  bees 
constant  erosion.  The  problem,  however,  of  coast  protection 
by  this  method  presents  difficulties.  Littoral  drift  b  the 
product  of  erosion,  and  the  fate  of  a  large  portion  of  this  drift 
is  to  be  deposited  in  deep  water.  Any  scheme,  therefore,  ol 
stopping  erosion  altogether  by  means  of  gro3mes  woaM  be 
purely  chimerical;  in  the  same  way,  partial  failure  of  groynes^ 
from  lack  of  drift  and  inability  to  stop  wastage,  must  be  ex- 
pected in  many  localities.  Another  difficulty  may  be  iUustrated 
by  the  action  of  such  natural  projections  as  Dungenes:  this 
point,  by  completely  arresting  the  easterly  drift  of  shingle, 
causes  a  rapid  accretion  to  the  beach  on  the  one  side,  but  a 
corresponding  denudation  on  the  other.  The  old  type  of  high 
groyne,  erected  at  Cromer  and  Hastings,  has  produced  the 
same  undesirable  result;  moreover,  the  general  effect  of  groyn- 
ing certain  portions  of  the  foreshore  is  to  render  the  adjacent 
unprotected  portions  more  liable  to  erosion.  Nevertheiess, 
the  benefit  which  may  be  derived  kxally  from  suitable  groyn- 
ing is  very  great.  The  timber  groynes  erected  between 
Lancing  and  Shoreham  raised  the  shingle  beach  suffidently 
to  cause  high-water  mark  to  recede  85  ft.  seawards  iii  the  ooozse 
of  a  few  years. 

The  eroding  action  of  the  river  Scheldt  in  front  of  Blanken- 
berghe  has  been  arrested  by  carrying  out  groynes  at  right 
angles  to  the  coast-line,  and  down  to  below  low  water  (see 


Fig.  9. — Groynes  on  North  Sea  coast  at  Blankenbergbe. 


Fig.  10. — Sections  of  Groynes  at  Blankenbergbe. 


figs.  9,  xo).  These,  on  the  average,  are  about  820  ft.  long 
and  680  ft.  apart:  they  are  made  wide,  with  a  carved  top 
raised  only  slightly  above  the  beach,  so  as  to. minimize  the 
scour  from  currents  and  wave  action,  and  facilitate  the  even 
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distribution  of  drift  over  the  protected  area.  They  are 
constructed  with  a  foundation  of  fascines  and  concrete^  faced 
with  brickwork  or  stone  pitching.  The  result  has  been  the 
formation  of  a  gently  sloping  beach  which  reduces  wave 
action;  such  loss,  too,  as  is  still  occasioned  by  storms  is  speedily 
made  good  by  natural  accretion  in  moderate  weather.  The 
Blankenberghe  groynes  are  too  expensive  a  type  for  ordinary  use. 
The  beach  at  Bridlington,  which  rests  on  boulder  clay, 
was  rapidly  disappearing  owing  to  the  increased  scour  due  to 
the  sea-walls.    Accordingly,  grosmes  (see  figs,  xi,  xa)  made 


Fig.  II.— Groynes  at  Bridlington. 

of  14  ft.  X  9  in.  X  9  in.  pitch-pine  piles,  and  ix  in.  X  4  in* 
planking,  were  erected  along  the  foreshore.  The  piles  origin- 
ally projected  about  6  ft.;  but,  to  prevent 
heaping  up  of  sand  to  windwaxd  with 
denudation  to  leeward,  the  planking  was 
never  raised  more  than  two  strakes  above 
sand-level,  fresh  planks  being  added  as  the 
sand  rose.  The  south-easterly  gales  are 
said  to  be  the  most  erosive  here,  and 
^  prevalent  during  the  winter  months;  on 
'2m.  this  account  the  groynes  were  given  an 
Ftc.  12.— Enlarged  inclination  of  xo*  south  of  east,  that  is 
^  xo^  from  the  perpendicular.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  was  the  best 
angle,  but  the  result  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  cost  of 
construction  was  from  X2s.  3d.  to  xSs.  per  lineal  foot. 

The  sand-banks  at  the  entrance  to  Poole  Harbotu:  have  been 
proteaed  by  groynes  (see  fig.  13)  inclined  at  slightly  varying 
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FlO.  13.— Groynes  for  Protecting  the  Sand-banks  endoang 
Poole  Harbour. 

angles,  some  yielding  better  restilts  than  others.  This  is  a 
good  example  of  the  important  work  which  may  be  accom- 
plished by  groyning.  Unprotected,  a  breach  woidd  soon  have 
been  effected  in  these  sand-banks;  with  a  double  entrance  to 
the  bay  the  present  deep  channel  would  have  silted  up,  and 
Poole  Harbour  would  have  been  practically  destroyed. 
<  It  is  evident  that  the  efficacy  of  groynes  in  collecting  drift 
b  proportionate  to  the  distance  which  they  can  be  carried 
out  seawards,  and  that  they  should  always  be  extended  to 
low- water  mark;  whilst,  by  raising  them  only  slightly  above 
the  beach,  the  accumulation  of  drift  to  leeward  b  promoted, 
the  passage  of  drift  over  the  obstruction  being  fadliuted 
and  the  scour  of  the  waves  diminished.  By  this  means,  and 
by  gradually  raising  and  extending  the  groynes  as  the  drift 
accumulates,  the  general  elevation  of  the  beach  can  be  secured. 
Drift  generally  travels  in  both  directions  along  a  coast,  veering 
with  the  wind;  thus  the  prevailing  wind  determines  the  pie- 
ponderating  travel  of  the  drift.    Groynes  are  usually  con- 


structed at  right  angles  to  the  shore,  but  it  is  believed  that 
increased  benefit  may  be  obtained  by  slightly  inclining  them 
to  leeward  of  the  prevailing  wind.  Some  engineers  have 
advocated  the  extension  of  groynes  below  low- water  mark; 
and  as  wood  when  permanently  submerged  is  specially  liable, 
even  when  creosoted,  to  be  attacked  by  the  teredo  and  Umnori^, 
the  uie  of  reinforced  or  ferro-concrete  has  been  suggested  as 
the  most  suitable  material  for  submarine  groyning.  These 
suggestions,  however,  and  many  other  current  theories  on 
groyning,  require  to  be  demonstrated  by  repeated  experiments. 

For  a  useful  bibliography  of  the  subject  see  British  Pariiamentary 
Reports,  Coast  Eroston  and  Ike  Reciamalion  of  Tidal  Lands,  Cd. 
3684,  Appendix  No.  X.  pp.  146-158.  (L.  W.  V..H.) 

RBCLU8.  JBAM  JACQUES  BLUfo  (X830-X905),  French 
geographer,  was  bom  at  Sainte-Foy  la  Grande  (Gironde),on  the 
X5th  of  March  x83a  He  was  the  second  son  of  a  Protestant 
pastor,  who  had  a  family  of  twelve  children,  several  of  whom 
acquired  some  celebrity  either  as  men  of  letters,  politicians  or 
members  of  the  learned  professions.  His  education,  begun  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  was  continued  in  the  Protestant  college  of 
Montauhan,  and  completed  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  where 
he  followed  a  long  course  of  geography  under  Karl  Ritter. 
Withdrawing  from  France  in  consequence  of  the  events  of 
December  1851,  he  spent  the  next  six  years  (X853-57)  visitini^ 
the  British  Isles,  the  United  States,  Central  America,  and 
Colombia.  On  bb  return  to  Paris  he  contributed  to  the  Revue 
dee  deux  mondes,  the  Tow  du  monde  and  other  periodicals  a 
large  number  of  articles  embodying  the  results  of  his  geographical 
work.  Among  other  works  at  this  period  was  an  excellent  short 
book,  Histoire  d'tm  ruieseau,  in  which  be  traces  the  development 
of  a  great  river  from  source  to  mouth.  In  x  867^-68  he  published 
La  Terre;  description  des  phinomhies  de  lavie  du  globe,  in  twd 
volumes.  Dtiring  the  siege  of  Paris,  Redus  shared  in  the 
aerostatic  operations  conducted  by  M.  Nadar,  and  also  served 
in  the  National  Guard,  while  as  a  member  of  the  Association 
Nationale  des  Travailleurs  he  published  in  the  Cri  du  Peuple  a 
hostile  manifesto  against  the  government  of  Versailles  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Communist  rising  of  the  i8th  of  March  187  x. 
Continuing  to  serve  in  the  Natioiial  Guard,  now  in  open  revolt, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  on  the  i6th  of 
November  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life;  but,  largely 
at  the  instance  of  influential  deputations  from  England,  the 
sentence  was  commuted  in  January  X873  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment. Thereupon,  after  a  short  visit  to  Italy,  he  settled  at 
Clarens,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  resimied  his  literary  labours, 
and,  after  producing  the  Histoire  d^une  moniagne  (a  companion 
to  Histoire  d'un  ruisseau),  wrote  nearly  the  whole  of  his  great 
work.  La  Nouoelle  Ciograpkie  universeUe,  la  terre  ei  les  kommest 
X9  vols.  (1875-^4).  This  is  a  stupendous  compilation,  profusely 
iUustrateid  with  maps,  plans,  and  engravings,  and  was  crowned 
with  the  gold  medal  of  the  Paris  Geographical  Society  in  x89a. 
An  English  edition  appeared  simultaneously,  also  in  19  vols., 
the  first  four  by  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  the  rest  by  A.  H.  Keane. 
Extreme  accuracy  and  brilliant  exposition  form  the  leading 
characteristics  of  all  Redus's  writinp,  which  thus  possess 
permanent  literary  and  scientific  value.  In  1883  Redus 
initiated  the  "  Anti-Marriage  Movement,"  in  accordance  with 
which  he  allowed  his  two  daughters  to  marry  without  any  dvil 
or  religious  sanction  whatever.  This  step  caused  no  little 
embarrassment  to  many  of  his  well-wishers,  and  was  followed  by 
government  prosecutions,  instituted  in  the  High  Cotut  of  Lyons, 
against  the  anarchists,  members  of  the  International  Association, 
of  which  Redus  and  Prince  Kropotkin  were  designated  as  the 
two  chief  organizers.  The  prince  was  arrested  and  condenmed 
to  five  years'  imprisonment,  but  Redus,  being  resident  in 
Switzerland,  escaped.  After  x89a  he  filled  the  chair  of  com- 
pazative  geography  in  the  university  of  Brussels,  and  con- 
tributed several  important  memoirs  to  French,  German  and 
English  sdentific  journals.  Among  these  may  he  mentioned 
"  The  Progress  of  Mankind  "  {Contemp.  Re;,  1896) ; "  Attila  de 
Gerando  "  {Res.  Giograpk.,  1898);  "  A  great  Globe  "  (jGeograpk. 
Journ,,  X898);  "  L'Extr£me-Orient "  {Bui.  Antwerp  Ceo,  Sp(i, 
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1898),  a  thoughtful  study  of  the  political  geography  of  the  Far 
East  'and  its  possible  changes;  "La  Perse"  {Bui.  Soc. 
Neuchaleloise,  1899);  "La  Ph6nicie  et  les  Ph^niciens"  {ihid., 
xgoo);  La  Ckitu  d  la  diplomatU  ewopientu  ("  L'Humaniti 
nouvelle  "  series,  1900);  L* EnsHgnemeni  de  la  gtograpkie  (Instit. 
Gfograph.  de  BnizeUes,  No.  5, 1901).  Shortly  before  his  death 
Redus  had  completed  L' Homme  et  la  terre,  in  which  he  set  the 
crown  on  his  previous  greater  works  by  considering  man  in  his 
development  relative  to  geographical  environment.  Redus 
died  at  Thourbut,  near  Bruges,  on  the  4th  of  July  1905.    • 

RBOOONIZAMCB  (from  Lat.  recognoscere,  to  acknowledge), 
a  term  of  English  law  usually  employed  to  describe  an  obligation 
of  record,  entered  into  before  some  court  or  magistrate  duly 
authorized,  whereby  the  party  bound  acknowledges  (recognizes) 
that  he  owes  a  personal  debt  to' the  Crown,  with  a  defeasance, 
f.<.  subject  to  a  condition  that  the  obligation  to  pay  shall  be 
avoided  if  he  shall  do  some  particular  act— as  if  he  shall  appear 
at  the  assizes,  keep  the  peace,  or  the  like.  The  system  of  taking 
recognizances  in  favour  of  the  Crown  at  an  eairiy  date  super- 
seded the  common  law  practice  as  .to  pledges  and  main-prize 
(see  re  Nottingham  Corporation^  1897,  3  Q.B.  502,  5x4). 

Blackstone's  definition  extends  the  term  recognizance  to 
bonds  in  favour  of  private  persons.  But  at  present  it  is  rardy 
if  ever  used  in  this  sense.  Recognizances  are  now  used  almost 
soldy  with  reference  to  criminal  proceedings.  In  the  Court  of. 
Chancery  it  was  the  practice  to  require  recognizances  from  the 
guardian  of  a  ward  of  court  that  the  ward  should  not  many  or 
leave  the  country  with  the  privity  of  the  guardian  and  without 
the  leave  of  the  court.  The  security  given  by  a  recdver 
appointed  by  the  High  Court  is  still  in  the  form  of  a  recognizance 
acknowledging  a  debt  to  named  officers  of  the  court,  and  securing 
it  on  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  recdver. 

By  an  act  of  1360  (34  Edw.  III.  c.  x),  extended  to  Irdand  by 
Poyning's  Act,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
justices  of  the  peace  have  jurisdiction  to  cause  to  come  before 
them  or  any  one  of  them  *'  all  those  who  to  any  one  or  more  of 
our  people  concerning  their  bodies  or  the  firing  of  their  houses 
have  used  threats  to  find  sufficient  security  for  the  peace  or 
their  good  behaviour  towards  us  and  our  people;  and  if  they 
shall  refuse  to  find  such  security,  then  there  in  our  prisons  until 
they  shall  find  such  security  to  cause  to  be  safely  kept."  The 
security  taken  is  by  recognizance  of  the  party  and  his  sureties, 
which  can  be  forfeited  on  conviction  of  any  offence  which  is 
a  breach  of  the  conditions  of  the  recognizance. 

The  procedure  under  the  act  of  1360  and  the  commission  b 
usually  described  as  exhibtrinff  articles  of  the  peact  or  swearing 
the  peace.  The  High  Court  (King's  Bench  Division)  has  the  same 
power  as  justices  in  quarter  sessions.  This  procedure  b  in  practice 
superseded  in  England,  so  far  as  concerns  courts  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  by  an  equivalent  but  more  modem  procedure  (4a  S 
43  Vict.  c.  4Q,  s.  35).  Recognizances  ordered  under  these  enactments 
cannot  be  forfdted  or  as  it  is  termed  estreated  without  an  order 
of  court  made  upon  proof  of  breach  of  the  copditions,  or  of  a 
conviction  involving  such  breach.  The  procedure  for  estreats 
b  governed  by  the  Levy  of  Fines  Acts  182a  and  1833,  and  by 
16  4  17  Vict.  c.  30,  s.  a. 

There  is  also  a  general  jurisdiction  on  conviction  of  misdemeanour 
to  put  the  offender  under  reco^izanoes  to  keep  the  peace  and 
(or)  be  of  good  behaviour  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution  for  other 
punishment.  This  power  b  spedfically  applied  by  the  Criminal 
Law  Consolidation  Acts  of  1861  to  all  indictable  misdemeanours 
punishable  under  these  acta,  and  power  b  given  to  put  persona 
convicted  of  any  felony  (not  capital)  punbhable  under  the  acts 
under  a  recognizance  to  keep  the  peace.  On  refnsal  to  enter  into 
recognizances  as  above,  the  court  may  order  imprisonment  for 
the  refusal,  limited  in  cases  within  the  acts  of  1861  to  twdve 
months,  and  in  cases  within  the  act  of  1879  to  six  months. 

The  recognizances  above  described  may  be  described  as  a  form 
of  punishment  or  a  judicbl  security  for  good  conduct.  Recogniz- 
ances are,  however,  most  used  with  reference  to  proceedings  before 
conviction  and  judgment.  In  preliminary  inquiries  into  indictable 
offences  the  inquiring  justices  take  recognizances  to  ensure  the 
attendance  of  the  accused  if  liberated  during  any  adjournment, 
and  on  commitul  for  trbl  take  the  recognizances  of  the  accused. 
,<if  allowed  bsul)  to  attend  the  court  of  trial  and  take  hb  trial,  and 
.of  the  prosecutor  and  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  or  defence 
to  attend  and  prosecute  or  give  evidence.  As  to  witnesses  this 
'|>ower  was  first  given  in  1554  (i  Ph.  &  M.  c.  13).    The  procedure 


b  regulated  by  the  Indicuble  Offences  Act  1848  (il  it  is  Vcb 
c  43)  as  amended  in  1867  (30  ft  31  Vict.  c.  35)  and  the  foms  oi 
recognizance  are  scheduled  to  the  act  of  1848.  In  the  case  -of 
inquisitions  of  murder  or  manslaughter  taken  before  a  coroner  a 
similar  procedure  b  followed  (Coroners  Act  1887.  50  &  51  Vkt. 
c  71.  s.  5).  The  recognizances  taken  are  returnable  under  pcaialty 
to  the  court  of  trial,  which  orders  thdr  estreat  in  the  tvaa  d 
breach  of  the  conditions. 

Similar  powers  as  to  the  recognizances  of  persons  prosenftcd 
summarily  are  given  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  1848  and 
1879;  ana  in  the  event  of  appeab  to  quarter  sessions  or  by  ^leiul 
case  to  the  High  Court  from  courts  of  summary  iansdkiion. 
recognizances  or  security  are  required  from  the  appeuant  (x7  ft 
^3  Vict,  c  49,  ss.  31,  33).  On  the  transfer  of  indictments  tnMi 
inferior  to  superior  courts  recognizances  to  pay  the  costs  on  cod- 
viction  are  also  required  (Crown  Office  Rules,  1906).  la  ceruin 
cases  the  police  have  authority  to  give  bail  to  accused  persons  00 
thdr  entering  into  a  recognizance;  and  governors  of  pnsoos  are 
allowed  to  release  prisoners  on  bail  on  compliance  with  the  terms 
on  which  it  is  allowied  by  the  committing  Justices. 

By  the  Land  Charges  Act  1900  (63  ft  64  Vict,  c  s6^  s.  3  (1) 
a  recognizance,  whether  obtained  or  entered  into  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown  or  otherwise,  does  not  operate  as  a  charge  on  bad  or  on 
any  interest  on  land  or  on  the  unpsid  purchase  money  for  any 
Und,  unless  a  writ  or  order  for  the  purpose  of  cnfordog  it  a 
registered  under  s.  5  of  the  Land  Charm,  ftc.  Act  1888  (51  ft 
^  Vict,  c  51)  in  the  office  of  the  Land  Registry.  Thb  enactment 
IS  clearly  applicable  to  recdvers'  recognizances,  smprai  and  on 
purchases  of  land  search  is  made  for  regutered  recognizances  and 
an  offidal  certificate  can  be  obtained  affirming  or  negativing  the 
exbtence  of  a  registered  entry  (Conveyandng  Act  1883.  a.  3}. 
By  8.  30  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  1883,  a  discharge  in  baalniiptcy 
does  not  release  the  debtor  from  debts  on  a  reccgK^u'^occ  nnlev 
the  Treasury  certifies  in  writing  its  consent  to  the  dMchaise. 

By  SB.  33.  34  of  the  Forgery  Act  1861,  it  b  made  felony  to  fcrgf 
recognizances,  and  to  adcnowiedge  them  in  the  name  oil  another 
without  lawful  authority  is  also  felony  (34  ft  35  Vict.  c.  98). 

In  Scotland  the  place  of  recognizances  b  filled  by  caotioos; 
a  caution  in  "  law-burrows  "  corresponds  very  nearly  to  a  recog- 
nizance to  keep  the  peace. 

In  the  United  States  recognizances  are  used  for  much  the  sane 
purposes  as  in  Engbnd.  (W.  F.  C)   . 

RBOONN AISSANCB  (from  Fr.  recoifnattre,  to  recognize, 
Lat.  recognoscere)f  a  military  term  denoting  the  reoonnoitxing 
or  examination  of  an  enemy's  podtion  or  iiKyvements,  or  of  a 
tract  of  ground.  Reconnaissances  naturally  vary  indefinitdy 
according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  undertaken.  A 
topographical  reconnaissance  b  practically  a  survey  of  a  tract 
of  country  or  route,  comprising  both  a  map  and  a  report  as  to 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  All  recoimoitring  work  of 
thb  characta  b  done  by  officers  with  small  patn^,  escorts  or 
assistants.  Strategical  reconnaissance  b  performed  by  contact 
squadrons,  which  send  forward  officers  axid  patrols  to  find  the 
enemy.  Tactical  reconnaissance  falb  to  the  lot  of  troops  of  aH 
arms,  whether  in  contact  with  the  enemy  or  for  adf-protcction. 
A  reconxiaissance  by  a  large  force  of  all  arms  with  the  idea  of 
provoking  an  enemy  into  showing  hb  haxKl,  If  ncrrwary  by 
fighting,  is  called  a  reconnaissance  in  force. 

RECORD  (Lat.  recordari,  to  recall  to  mind,  from  car,  heart 
or  mind),  a  verb  or  noun  used  in  various  senses,  all  deri\-ed 
from  the  original  one  of  preserving  something  permanently  in 
memory.  In  thb  artide,  however,  we  are  only  cooccnied 
with  documentary  records,  or  archives.  In  its  accurate  sense 
a  record  b  a  document  regularly  drawn  up  for  a  legal  or  ad 
ministrative  purpose  and  preserved  in  proper  custody  to  per 
petuate  the  memory  of  the  transaaion  described  in  it;  for  the 
most  part  it  forms  a  link  in  a  complicated  process,  and  unless 
the  connexion  between  it  and  the  other  documents  making 
up  the  process  has  been  preserved,  a  portion  of  its  meaning  will 
have  perished.  The  first  care,  therefore,  of  the  custodian  of 
records  should  be  to  preserve  this  connexion,  where  it  exists. 
In  the  majority  of  countries  a  previous  task  awaits  him;  It 
has  been  hb  duty  to  collect  and  arrange  his  documents.  There 
are  few  countries  in  which  records  have  not  passed  through 
a  period  of  neglect;  each  office  of  state  has  kq>t  or  rather 
neglected  its  own  papers;  each  court  of  justice  has  been  tfat 
keeper  of  its  own  xecords;  the  student  has  been  paralysed 
by  a  multitude  of  repodtories  among  which  he  vainly  sought 
the  documents  he  required.  To  thb  stage  two  systems  have 
succeeded;   the  system  of  centralization  both  of  records  and  of 
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8ta£f;  and  the  system  tinder  which  the  records  are  left  in  local 
repositories  and  the  staff  is  centralized.  There  are  of  course 
countries  which  cannot  be  brought  under  either  of  these  for- 
mulae. But  for  the  most  part  it  will  be  found  that  the  second 
system  has  prevailed;  there,  are  a  central  office  for  records  of 
state,  provincial  offices  for  legal  records  and  those  of  local 
administration^  town  offices  for  municipal  records,  and  a  staff 
of  archivists  depending  more  or  less  strictly  upon  the  central 
office.  In  England  the  first  system  has  been  preferred ;  almost  all 
the  records  that  can  be  collected  have  been  gathered  into  the 
central  office.  In  the  future,  indeed,  it  is  inevitable  that  collec- 
tions of  administrative  records  should  grow  up  for  each  county; 
but  there  is  at  present  no  means  of  ensuring  their  arrange- 
ment iuid  preservation.  Many  towns  possess  old  and  valuable 
collections  of  municipal  archives,  and  over  these  also  the  central 
office  has  no  control.  It  would  be  absurd  to  affirm  that  such 
control  is  needed  for  the  preservation  of  the  documents;  but  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  English  government,  which  has  centralized 
records  more  freely  than  any  other,  should  have  refrained  from 
esublishing  any  system  of  administration  for  records  in  general. 
The  following  article  is  intended  to  give  a  full  account  of  the 
administration  and  nature  of  the  records  of  Great  Britain,  and 
brief  notices  of  those  of  other  countries  concerning  which  informa- 
tion is  obtainable.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  directory  of  the 
learned  world  published  by  Trtlbner  at  Strassburg  under  the 
title  Minerva  will  be  found  a  useful  guide  to  the  situation  and 
staff  of  repositories  of  records. 

England. 
The  most  imporUnt  repository  of  English  records  is  the  Public 
Record  Office,  Chancery  Lane.  London,  established  under  the 
Act  I  &  a  Vict.,  c.  94.  The  head  of  the  office  is  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  for  the  time  being;  and  the  staff  consists  of  the  deputy- 
keeper,  secretary,  assisunt-keepers  and  clerks,  with  a  subordinate 
staff. 

Until  the  establishment  of  this  office,  the  records  of  the  various 
courts  of  law  and  government  offices  were  stored  in  separate 
places,  mostly  of  an  unsuitable  nature,  whose  contents  were 
inaccessible  and  unknown.  The  Tower  of  London  contained  the 
records  of  the  Chancery,  which  were  kept  in  fair  order;  the  records 
of  the  ExchcQucr  were  scattered  in  many  places,  chiefly  unsuitable; 
and  other  collections  were  almost  as  unfortunately  bestowed:  the 
only  attempt  to  provide  a  special  place  of  custody  was  made  in  the 
17th  century,  when  the  State  Paper  Office  was  set  up  as  a  pbcc  of 
deposit  for  the  papers  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  From  time  to 
time  efforts  were  made,  chiefly  by  '  *"  jf  rhc 

House  01  Lords,  to  procure  reform*  1  1  .  :  -uy  «jt  li.Aun-.its 
whose  value  was  well  understood.  In  1!  ■  !■  ,.:ir  of  yu«i  -Vnae, 
an  attempt  was  made  by  Thomas  R>  if  i  vi  ],.J4i^h  in  ihc  Fm-J.'ra 
such  documents  as  could  be  found  ln-Aiiii^;  uijuii  forri  ■-  v  i-  cs; 
and  this  drew  fresh  attention  to  the  question   nt  ,.  In 

1731   the  disastrous  fire  in   the   Ci^ttonbn   Liti't^hr^  a 

committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  aaothir  j-kj^..-  ;lut 
it  was  not  until  1800  that  any  serious  steps  were  taktfn.  In  liiat 
year  a  committee  of  the  House  of  ComiBOoa  pr^ntrd  a  vaEi: .  }Ie 
report  dealing  with  all  the  public  recdrd*  in  repositoriea  in  En^l.md 
and  Scotland.  The  result  of  this  committft  was  the  appointing 
of  a  royal  commission  charged  with  ihe  arrangement  and  publica- 
tion of  the  public  records  and  the  controt  of  aU  public  rt'f^fsiMnes. 
This  commission  was  renewed  from  year  to  yosiT  and  dl  1  ■  ire 

until    1817.     It  fell  partly  because  o(  internal   dls!^  :  lut 

prindpalTv   owing   to   gross   extrava.^iHv  t:    :t'.^<.l    iilnn  >  nc 

neglect  of  its  duty,  so  far  as  the  anajij^cmciit  auti  cu^k-^j  »•  i.hc 
records  was  concerned.  The  publications  sanctioned  by  it  are  often 
badly  designed  and  badly  executed;  but  their  roost  prominent 
characteristic  was  their  expense.  To  this  commission  succeeded 
the  Public  Record  Office,  whose  constitutic^n 
described.  The  first  duty  of  the  new  office  '  i 
of  a  central  repository  into  which  the  scattcre 
could  be  gathered;  and  the  preparation  of  1 
of  the  documents  so  obtained.  In  1851  tl 
central  repository  was  begun;  and  with  th 
portion  of  it  further  groups  of  records  were  br 
only  those  collections  speafied  in  the  act  of  ^.i 
with;  but  in  1852  the  State  Paper  Office  ^  ■ 
control  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  its  cor.  > 
Public  Record  Office.  Other  government  •! 
transferred  to  the  same  keeping  pa(>ers  not  1.  . 
at  present  the  only  important  collections  of  papers  not  so  treated 
are  those  of  the  India  Office  and  the  Privy  Council  Office,  which 
are  still  kept  a|3art. 

The  publications  of  the  Record  Office  are  of  three  kinds:  reports, 
lists  and  indexes,  and  calendars.     The  reports  are  the  annual 
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reports  of  the  Deputy  Keeper,  and  now  deal  merely  with  the 
admin  1^1  nit ive  work  of  the  office;  up  to  1880  they  also  contained, 
in  ihc  form  of  appendices,  inventories  and  detailed  descriptions  of 
various  cU^^s  of  records.  In  the  present  artide  these  reporu  are 
reftrrtd  to  t^y  number.  The  lists  and  indexes  are  either  inventories 
of  spacidl  L  Susses  with  more  or  less  detail,  or  indexes  to  the  contents 
of  i<r<:iin  <locuments  grouped  for  that  purpose;  they  ar«  berv 
cit ul  I  >  iiii  ir  number.  The  calendars  are  volumes  containing  full 
ab^Liocu  intended  to  make  the  consultation  of  the  original  docu- 
ment unnecessary  except  for  critical  purposes;  they  aie equipped 
with  full  indexes.  The  contents  of  the  Record  Office  aie  dassified 
for  the  most  part  under  the  collections  in  which  they  were  found. 
For  a  general  account  of  the  whole,  see  S.  R.  Scaigill-Bird's  Hand- 
book to  the  Public  Records  (3rd  ed.  1908}.  No  student  can  afford 
to  neskxrt  C.  Gross's  Sources  and  Literature  of  English  History 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  about  /^S^^.which  contains  much  information 
as  to  books  and  articles  based  upon  English  records: 

We  mav  now  turn  to  the  documents  themselves,  under  the 
folloin'ng  headt: — 

ExciiE(,^LEM  KECtnit)5.— The  records  of  the  admmistrative  and 
judiciol  »idrs  of  the  Exchequer  (q.v.)  are  here  described  under  its 
several  diviaiotiA. 

( I )  LT  p  FK  A  Ex  c  11 EOUE  R  OR  EXCHEQUER  OF  AuDiT. — {a)Lord  TreoS' 
urer's  Remembrance  i  Ofice,  or  office  of  final  audit.  The  result  of 
the  final  audit  i«  recorded  in  duplicate  on  the  Pipe  and  Chan- 
cellor'i  Rails.  These  consist  of  a  solitary  (Pipe)  roll  for  31  Henry  I., 
and  a  duplicate  scrip's  extending  from  2  Henry  II.  to  2  William  IV. 
The  Record  ConiinU.'hiDn  has  printed  the  following  rolls;  Pipe 
ReUs.  1%  Hrnry  L.  2-4  Henry  l!.,  i  Richard  I.;  Chancellor's  RMs, 
3  John*  The  Pipe  Roll  Society  has  printed  the  Pipe  RfUs  for 
5-J4  Henry  It. 

F&rtiin  Roth  or  Rolls  of  Accounts.— Thex  contain  the  records 
of  the  preliminary  audit  of  accounts  other  than  county  accounts 
of  the  ihtnJI«;  ihc^  ^^'^  f^^™  4^  Edward  III.  to  modem  times: 
closely  connected  wiih  them  are  the  Enrolled  Accounts,  which  deal 
wi[ti  the  more  imporiant  .iccounUnts  separately.  It  should  be  noted 
th.it  (E.L-  fiti.il  juJlt  is  tvot  recorded  upon  either  Foreign  Rolls  or 

Ek: i  .^..u^^.^.a.  but  must  be  sought  on  the  Pipe  Roll,  unlcM  the 

accountant  is  found  to  be  quit  or  to  have  a  balance  due  to  him. 
The  Record  Office  has  published  a  classified  list  (No.  XI.)  of  the 
Foreign  and  Enrolled  Accounts  taken  from  all  the  foregoing  rolls 
of  audit,  but  omitting  the  accounts  of  Customs  and  Subsidies. 

Declared  Auounts. — A  list  (No.  II.)  of  these  records  with  an 
introduction  has  been  published  by  the  Record  Office.  The  series 
begins  in  the  i6th  century,  and  from  the  17th  century  is  fairly 
complete. 

Originalia  Rolls  (20  Henry  III.  to  i8w),  or  extracts  from  the 
Chancery  Rolls  communicated  to  the  Exchequer  for  its  informatkm 
and  guidance.  Latin  abstracts  of  the  rolls  from  Henry  III.  to 
Edward  III.  were  printed  by  the  Record  Commission  as  AlbreoiaHo 
Rotulorum  Originalium  (3  vols,  folio). 

Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer's  Memoranda  Rolls. — ^These 
contain  the  letters  received  and  issued  by  the  Exchequer  and 
notes  of  the  general  business  of  the  department.  They  run  from 
I  Henry  III.  to  1848.  Edward  Jones's  Index  to  the  Records 
conuins  a  few  scattered  references  to  them;  and  many  extracts 
will  be  found  in  the  notes  to  Thomas  Madox'%  Mistory  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Judicial. — ^The  only  judicial  proceedings  on  the  Lord  Treasurer's 
Remembrancer's  side  are  in  cases  connected  directly  with  the 
revenue.  These  are  enrolled  upon  the  Memoranda  Rolls;  and 
for  the  period  35  Charles  II.  to  William  IV.  there  are  Order  Books. 
(6)  King's  Remembrancer's  Office,  or  office  of  preliminary 
audit.  The  most  important  financial  records  of  this  branch  of 
the  Excheouer  are  the  class  known  as  "  Exchequer  K.  R.  accounts, 
&c.,"  which  comprise  vouchers  and  audited  accounts  of  expendi- 
ture. Of  similar  accounts  relating  to  receipts,  the  Escheator's 
accounts  have  been  listed  in  the  loth  Report ;  but  the  inquisitions 
there  described  as  filed  with  the  accounts  as  vouchers  are  now 
kept  separately,  and  are  described  with  the  Chancery  Inmnsitions 
in  the  calendars.  Accounts  and  vouchers  relating  to  Subsidies 
and  Customs  are  at  present  only  described  in  manuscript  (see  below 
under  Special  Collections). 

Kind's  Remembrancer's  Memoranda  Rolls  (l  Henry  III.  to  13 
Victoria). — ^These  run  parallel  with  those  of  the  Lord  Treasurer 
and  to  a  large  extent  conuin  the  same  matter.  Adam  Martin's 
Index  to  Exchequer  Records  contains  a  certain  number  of  references 
to  them. 

In  the  rei^  of  Edward  VI.,  returns  were  made  into  the  Exchequer 
by  commissioners  appmnted  to  take  inventories  of  Church  Goods. 
Volumes  of  these  for  several  counties  are  being  published  by  the 
Alcuin  Club  (see  M61y  et  Bishop,  BibUcgraphie  ^tnirale  des  tiaen- 
taires  imprimis,  vol.  i.  p.  245). 

Judicial. — ^The  court  of  Exchequer  on  the  King's  Remembrancer's 
side  was  a  court  of  equity  held  before  the  lord  treasurer*  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  excheouer  and  the  barons.  The  usual  records  of  a 
court  of  equity.  Bills  and  Answers,  Decrees  and  Orders.  Affidavits 
and  other  subsidiary  documents  exist  for  it.  Martin's  Index  to 
Exchequer  Records  contains  references  to  the  Decrees  and  Orders. 
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Of  the  proceedings  under  special  'commissions  tMuing  from  this 
court  a  descriptive  caulogue   (Elixabeth  to  Victoria)  has  been 

Siublished  in  the  38th  Report.  Depositions  taken  by  commission 
Elizabeth  to  George  III.)  are  catalogued  in  the  Reports  38-42. 
i  catalogue  of  the  later  depositions  exists  in  manuscript. 

(2)  LowBR  Exchequer,  or  Exchequer  of  Receipt. — ^The 
princiiMl  financial  records  of  this  department  are  the  Receipt 
and  Issue  Rolls  showing  the  payments  made  to  and  by  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  former  consist  of  an  exceptional  roll  for  14  John 
and  a  series  from  Henry  III.  to  Georse  III.  The  latter  run  from 
Henry  III.  to  Edward  IV.  and  from  Elizabeth  to  George  III.  A 
translation  of  the  issue  rolls  ^2)  for  44  Edward  III.  was  published 
by  F.  Devon;  who  also  published  a  volume  of  extracts  from  the 
issue  rolls  of  the  reign  of  lames  I.,  and  another  volume  of  extracts 
from  the  rolls  for  the  period  41  Henry  III.  to  39  Henry  VI.  The 
other  records  of  this  department  are  very  numerous. 

(3)  Exchequer  of  Pleas.— The  barons  of  the  Exchequer  without 
thelord  treasurer  had  a  court  of  their  own,  where  process  took  place 


by  common  law.  A  list  of  the  Plea  Rolls  of  this  court  (20  Henry 
III.  to  1855}  will  be  found  at  p.  64  of  the  Record  Office  List  of  Plea 
Rolls  (No.  IV.).    A  partial  index  to  the  tithe-suiu  on  these  rolls 


is  conuined  in  the  2nd  Report. 

(4)  Exchequer  of  the  Jews. — ^Suits  between  Jews,  or  in  which 
Tews  were  concerned,  were  tried  before  a  special  subordinate  court. 
The  Plea  Rolls  (3  Henry  III.  to  4  Edward  I.)  are  listed  in  the  Record 
Office  List  of  Plea  Rolls.  For  specimens  see  Select  Pleas,  Starrs 
and  Records  of  the  Jewish  Exchequer,  edited  for  the  Selden  Society 
and  the  Jewisn  Historical  Society  of  England  by  J.  M.  Rigg. 

(5)  First  Fruits  and  Tenths. — After  the  breach  with  Rome, 
the  crown  obtained  a  new  source  of  revenue  in  the  first  fruits  due 
to  the  pope  from  every  holder  of  a  benefice  upon  appointment, 
and  from  the  tenths  payable  during  his  tenure  of  it.  For  a  few 
years  under  Henry  VIII.  a  special  office  administered  thb  revenue. 
At  the  accession  of  Mary  the  business  was  transferred  to  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Exchequer.  The  principal  records  are  the  followinK: 
Bishop's  Certificates  of  Institidums  to  Benefices;  Composition  books 
giving  the  names  of  incumbents  and  the  sums  paid  by  them  in  lieu 
of  first  fruits:  and  documents  relating  to  the  valuation  of  livings. 
The  most  important  entries  touching  valuation  were  printed  by 
John  Ecton  in  the  Liber  DecimarumAij  11).  which  has  passled  through 
many  editions  under  the  titles  of  Thesaurus  Rerum  Ecclesiasticarum 
and  Liber  Reiis.  The  first  fruits  and  tenths  are  now  transferred  to 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  are  managed  by  that  office. 

(6)  Valor  Ecclesiasticus. — In  26  Henry  VIII.  a  commission 
was  issued  for  a  valuation  of  all  ecclesiastical  property.  The  re*' 
turns  were  made  into  the  Exchequer  and  consist  of  eighteen  volumes 
and  three  portfolios  of  rolls.  Of  these  abstracts  were  made  in  three 
volumes  known  as  Liber  Valorum  or  hint's  Books,  and  a  portion 
was  copied  in  two  volumes  known  as  Ltber  Rcm.  The  original 
returns  for  the  diocese  of  Ely,  most  of  that  of  London  and  part 
of  those  of  Salisbury.  Lincoln,  Durham  and  York  are  not  now  known 
to  exist,  and  are  very  imperfectly  represented  by  the  abstracts 
and  copies  mentioned  above.  From  these  materials  the  Record 
Commission  compiled  six  volumes  folio  known  as^  the  Valor 
Ecclesiasticus  provided  with  maps  and  indexes.  The  introduction 
and  general  map  were  published  later  (1834)  in  a  separate  octavo 
volume;  but  some  copies  were  struck  off  in  folio  and  inserted  into 
Vol.  I.,  which  was  published  in  1810. 

(7)  Court  of  Augmentations.— This  office  was  instituted 
to  administer  the  propertv  of  the  suppressed  monasteries  and  the 
revenues  of  the  duchy  ol  Cornwall.  The  records  consist  of  the 
muniments  of  the  suppressed  houses  taken  over  with  them  and  of 
documents  connected  with  their  actual  seizure  and  subsequent 
administration  (for  the  former,  see  Special  Collections  below; 
the  latter  are  in  great  part  calendared  in  the  Letters  and  Papers 
relating  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIIL). 

There  was  also  a  judicial  side  of  the  office,  in  which  the  proceedings 
were  by  bill  and  answer.  In  38  Henry  VIII.  this  court  absorbed 
an  earlier  one  known  as  the  Court  ot  General  Surveyors  of  the 
King's  Lands,  which  had  been  set  up  in  13  Henry  VIII.  A  calendar 
of  the  decrees  of  the  court  will  be  found  in  the  30th  Report.  The 
court  of  augmentations  was  merged  in  the  Exchequer  in  i  Mary. 

Chancery. — The  records  of  the  chancery  are  here  treated  in 
two  divisions,  administrative  and  judicial. 

(i)  Chancery  Administrative.— ^\iC9it  are  either  enrolments  of 
letters  issued  under  the  great  seal,  documents  forming  part  of  the 
process  of  issuing  such  letters,  or  documents  drawn  up  for  the 
information  of  the  chancery. 

EnrdmenU.—TYit  CharUr  Rolls  (t  John  to  8  Henry  VIII.)  contain 
the  enroln^ents  of  the  most  formal  letters.  The  Record  Commission 
published  one  volume  folio  conuining  a  transcript  of  the  rolls  for 
the  reign  of  John;  and  a  badly  designed  and  executed  calendar 
entitled  Calendarium  Rotulorum  Chartarum.  The  Record  Office 
has  published  three  volumes  of  a  complete  calendar  of  the  Charter 
Rolls  from  11  Henry  III.  The  Patent  RoUs  (3  John  to  the  present 
day)  contain  enrolments  of  less  formal  letters  addressed  generally. 
The  Record  Commisuon  published  one  volume  folio  containing 
a  transcript  of  the  rolls  for  the  reign  of  lohn.  with  a  valuable 
itinerary  of  that  king.    The  Record  Office  nas  also  printed  in  full 


the  rolb  for  the  period  1-16  Henry  III.    From  this  point  over  30 
volumes  of  a  Calendar  have  been  published,  and  tJie  remaining 

Sips  in  the  series  are  being  closed.  For  these  gap*  the  Record 
ommissaon's  Calendarium  Rotulorum  Patentium  is  still  asclul, 
but  only  refers  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  matter  on  the  rolls. 
The  rolls  for  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  are  calendaied  in  the  Letters 
and  Papers  of  Henry  VJIJ,  The  Clou  Rolls  (6  John  to  the  present 
time)  contain  the  enrolments  of  letters  directed  to  specified  persons 
and  also  enrolments  of  deeds  made  aocofding  to  statute  or  for 
safe  custody.  The  Record  Commission  published  two  vohunes 
folio  containing  a  transcript  of  the  rolls  for  the  period  from  6  John 
to  II  Henry  III.  The  Record  Office  has  also  published  seven! 
volumes  of  rolls  for  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  From  the  reign  ol 
Edward  I.  eighteen  volumes  of  a  calendar  have  appeared.  The 
Fine  Rolls  (i  John  to  23  Charles  I.)  contain  the  record  of  jatfidal 
writs  issued  under  the jtreat  seal  with  a  note  of  the  fine  or  fee  pmd; 
also  of  letters  of  appointment  to  offices  and  letters  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  feudal  incident*  of  tenure.  The  Record 
Commission  published  a  transcript  of  the  rolls  for  the  ivign  of  lolw 
under  the  title  Rotuli  de  Oblatis  et  Finibus;  for  the  reign  of  Keary 
III.  they  also  published  two  volumes  of  Excerpta  e  Ralulis  Fimimm 
consisting  of  tne  entries  relating  to  the  feudal  incidents.  There 
were  also  other  rolls  containing  letters  issued  under  the  ^reat  seal 
relating  to  special  countries  and  subiects.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  here  mentioned.  French  Rolls,  Gascon  Rolls,  and  Ifonmam 
Rolls  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  English  dominions  in  France  and 
with  relations  with  that  country.  A  catalogue  of  many  of  the  entries 
on  these  rolb  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  was  publiahed  by 
Thomas  Carte  in  two  volumes  foUo.  Of  the  French  Rolls  (16  Edw. 
III.  to  26  Charles  II.)  those  for  the  reign  gf  Henry  V.  are  briefly 
calendared  in  the  44th  Report;  and  those  for  the  rcisn  of  Henry  VL 
in  the  48th  Report.  Of^  the  Gascon  Rolls  (38  Henry  III.  to  7 
Edw.  IV.)  the  earlier  rolls  have  been  printed  in  full  in  the  Docnments 
tfi^tij  published  by  the  French  government  under  the  care  of 
MM.  Francisque- Michel  and  B^mont.  Of  the  broken  aeries  of 
Norman  Rolls  \i  John  to  10  Henry  V.)  those  for  the  re^n  of  John 
and  that  for  5  Henry  V.  have  been  printed  in  full  in  one  volome 
by  the  Recora  Commission;  to  the  remainder  a  calendar  will  be 
found  in  the  41st  Report.  The  books  here  mentioned  deal  with 
some  rolb  now  placed  in  other  classes. 

Other  rolls  contain  letters  under  the  great  seal  relating  to  Ireland. 
Scotland  and  Wales.  Of  these  the  Record  Commission  printed  the 
Scottish  RoUs  (19  Edward  I.  to  8  Henry  VIII.)  in  full,  omittiac  the 
numerous  letters  of  protection  contained  in  them.  For  the  Welsh 
and  Irish  Rolls  there  is  only  a  very  partial  calendar  in  Ayloffc's 
Calendar  of  Ancient  Charters.  The  Roman  and  Almoin  Rails  have 
been  used  in  Foedera,  and  many  entries  from  the  other  chancery 
rolls  will  be  found  there.  The  LiberaU  Rolls  (2  J<An  to  14  Henry 
VI.)  contain  the  enrolments  of  writs  for  the  issue  of  nsonev  out  « 
the  Exchequer.  The  rolls  for  2-4  John  have  been  printed  in  fuB 
by  the  Record  Commission. 

Documents  forming  Part  of  the  Process  of  issuing  LeUers  mmder 
the  Great.  Seal.— These  are  known  as  Chancery  warrants,  and  consist 
of  Prioy  Seals,  Signed  bUls  and  other  documents  formins  steps  in 
the  process.  Series  I.  of  these  documents  extends  to  tne  end  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  and  Series  II.  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.;  Series  III.  ends  with  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  Series  IV. 
with  that  off  William  IV.,  while  Series  V.  is  still  in  progrtas. 
Series  I.  and  II.  are  arranged  in  chronological  order  (benes  L 
being  also  classified);  the  remainder  are  m  monthly  bundles. 
The  warrants  for  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  are  calendared  in  the 
Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII. ;  those  for  the  first  seven  yeaus 


of  Charles  I.  are  calendared  in  the  ±XTd  Report.  With  these  may  be 
placed  the  Inquisitions  ad  quod  damnum.  Of  these  the  Record 
Office  has  published  a  descriptive  list  (Nos.  3CVII.  and  XXII.)  for 


the  period  28  Henry  III.  to  2  Richard  III. 

Documents  drawn  up  for  the  Information  of  the  Chamcery. — ^The 
most  important  of  these  are  the  inquiries  held  under  writs  issued 
from  the  chancery.  The  first  senes  of  these  (Henry  III.  to 
Richard  III.)  is  now  arranged  in  three  classes,  Inquisttious  Post 
Mortem  including  analogous  documents  relating  to  the  feudal 
tenure  of  land.  Criminal  Inquisitions  and  Miscdlaneous  In- 
quisitions. The  Record  Office  has  publbhed  three  vcdumes  of 
a  calendar  of  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem.  The  Record  Commissioo 
calendars  refer  to  the  old  arrancements  of  these  inauiries  into 
two  series,  known  as  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem  €fc.  and  Inquisitions 
ad  quod  damnum  6fc.,  a  distinction  of  title  which  concealed  the 
identity  cl  the  documents  described.  Both  cajendars  cootaia 
many  inaccuracies  and  omit  much  useful  information.  To  mpply 
some  of  these  defects  for  the  period  Henry  III.  to  Edward  I.  the 
Record  Office  published  the  Calendarium  Genealoficum,  but  this 
work  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  lands  mentioned  in  the 
inquiries.  In  the  second  series  of  these  inquiries  the  three  classes 
of  inquisitions  are  all  placed  together.  One  volume  of  a  calendar 
to  the  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem  for  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  has 
appeared.  Certificates  of  Gilds  are  returns  made  under  the  ttatote 
of  12  Richard  II.  Those  in  English  have  been  printed  by  T.  and  L. 
Toulmin  Smith  for  the  Eariy  English  Text  Society.  Chariiahle 
Uses:  a  list  (No.  X.)  of  all  inquisitions  and  decrees  of  c 
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appointed  under  two  statutes  of  Ellxabeth  to  examine  and  rectify 
abuses  of  charitable  bequests  has  been  published  by  the  Record 
Office.  Forests  {Chancery)  coutain  peramoulations  and  proceedings 
before  the  justices  in  eyre  of  the  forest.  The  perambulationi 
for  certain  counties  have  been  printed  by  G.  J.  Turner  in  SeUct 
PUas  of  the  Forest  (Selden  Society). 

Scottish  Documents.— Five  rolls  relating;  to  the  policy  of  Edward  I. 
towards  Scotland.  The  first  two  contain  the  proceeding  touching 
the  claims  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  and  arc  printed  m  Foedera, 
vol.  ii.  p.  76a  (Record  edition);  the  remaining  three,  known  as 
Ragman  Rollh  contain  in  triplicate  the  submissions  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  to  Edward  I.*  and  were  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club 
in  1834.  Other  chancery  documents  relating  to  Scotland  are 
described  in  J.  Bain's  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland. 
Most  of  these  together  with  the  earlier  Forest  proceedings  are 
included  in  the  Miscellanea  of  the  Chancery,  which  contains  numerous 
other  detached  documents  and  rolls.  Many  of  those  relating  to 
foreign  affairs  are  printed  in  the  Foedera. 

(2)  Chancery  Judicial.— Thi:  mnv  be  di^Hded  into  Prxeedings, 
or  Bills  and  Answers,  &c.,  fikd  by  the  panics;  Decrm  and  Orders 
of  the  court;  and  Affidavits  and  other  document*  conoft:icd  with 
the  course  oiif  the  action.  The  scries  known  a*  EiCrJy  Ckamtry 
Proceedings  (Richard  II .  to  Phi  I  [p  a  nd  M  ary  K  coirtprislng  dar  li  n  nts 
of  all  three  classes,  is  arraTigpd  rouj^hly  in  chrdrio1qg:ii:^t  <  er. 
The  Record  Office  has  putlished  ihrt*  vglumc*  ^\  a  d^yripr  list 
(Nos.  Xll..  XVI.  and  XX.)  of  the  whole  of  thl*  serifs:       '  rst 

two  bundl^  have  been  printed  in  fuU  in  the  Ftcxord  1  n's 

Calendar  of  Proceedings  in   Charterry.  EiittiiKih*.  01  h.  r  ;ns 

are  printed  in  Select  Plem  of  tV  Ckaniery  (Selden  Stxm  y  .1.  ^  ted 
by  w.  P.  Baildon.  For  Utu  ivngn  of  ElifnlfCth  tht  SVotcLihags 
are  arranged  alphabetic  Ky  under  the  pbiti[i(r4  name  ifi  two 
series.  Series  1.  is  calen^irrcd  in  the  Record  Ci)mrnii*iun  vglujoes 
already  mentioned  for  Sf  rir^  U*  the  Record  Office  hAi  published  a 
descriptive  list  (Nos.  VI  I. ail  VI I L)  co^tring  the  ycara  1558^16^1 .  To 
the  Bills  and  Answers  of  thi*  rciun  of  Charles  II.  Mcsara  Phi M! more 
and  Fry  have  published  in  ihe  tfiditx  Liifmry  of  the  British  Rriord 
Society  an  index  taken  frcrni  Topham'i  manuscript  indcit  in  the 
Reoord  Office.  The  same  socitty  has  reprodunKl  in  an  BXpknU.i  ca\ 
form  an  index  to  the  pni<  <HHJin|[s  in  Re^nardion'^  division  f  the 
years  1694-1714.  Thesi'  Lk^^t  indexes  contain  only  the  sur:  nes 
of  the  parties,  without  n  fiL-renrc  to  the  nature  of  the  suit.  1^  ees 
and  Orders  (36  Henry  VIU.  to  the  present  time)  arc  the  entr>-l  )lcs 
of  the  orders  of  the  court;  with  tncm  may  be  cl,iKscd  the  /<^./ i»r/« 
and  Certificates  of  the  masters  and  tlmi  clerks.  The  Ajl^d^ivic-.  ix.t 
date  from  161 1. 

The  chancellor  formerly  had  a  common  law  jurisdiction  relating 
to  certain  matters  touching  feudal  incidents  and  tenures,  to  repeals 
of  letters  patent,  and  to  actions  upon  recognizances  acknowledged 
in  chancery  or  concerning  officers  of  the  court.  No  printed 
means  of  referring  to  these  records  exist. 

Court  or  King's  Bench. — ^The  principal  records  of  this  court 
are  the  rolls  recording  its  proceedings  and  judgments,  of  which 
classified  lists  are  given  in  the  Record  Office  List  of  Plea  Rolls 
(Na  IV.),  under  the  following  heads*  Curia  Retis  Rolls  (5  Richard  I. 
to  56  Henry  III.)  include  all  the  rolls  of  the  king's  court  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Eyre  Rolls.  Of  these  the  Record  Commission 
printed  those  for  6,  9.  10  Richard  I.  and  i  John;  and  also 
published  in  the  Abbreviatio  Placilorum  certain  aostracts  from  a 
portion  of  the  pleas  on  these  rolls  made  in  the  17th  century.  For 
specimens  see  Selden  Society  volumes,  Select  Civu  Pleast  edited  by 
W.  P.  Baildon,  and  Select  Pleas  of  the  Croum,  edited  by  F  W. 
Maitland,  who  has  also  edited  for  the  Pipe  Roll  Society  tour  rolls 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  From  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
the  rolls  of  the  king's  bench  and  those  of  the  common  pleas  (see 
below)  have  been  separated.  The  former,  named  Coram  Rege 
Rolls  (i  Edward  I.  to  13  William  III.),  divide  from  i  Anne  into 
two  portions.  Judgment  Rolls,  containing  pleas  between  private 
persons,  and  Crown  Rolls,  containing  crbwn  business.  References 
to  some  pleas  on  the  Coram  Rrie  RMs  will  be  found. in  the  Abbreviatio 
Placitorum;  the  complete  roll  for  25  Edward  I.  has  been  printed 
by  the  British  Record  Society. 

Assiu  Rolls,  dfc— Under  this  head  are  grouped  rolls  containing 
the  proceedings  before  justices  in  eyre,  of  assize,  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  of  gaol  delivery  (a  few)  and  before  justices  sent  on 
special  commission.  References  to  some  of  these  will  be  found  in 
the  Abbreviatio  Placitorum;  and  specimens  in  the  Selden  Society 
volumes  already  mentioned.  The  Eyre  Roil  for  Gloucestershire, 
5  Henry  III.,  has  been  published  by  F  W.  Maitland.  The 
pleadings  taken  under  writs  of  Quo  .Warranto  duriM  the  period 
Edward  I.  to  Edward  III.  were  published  by  the  Record  Com- 
mission. For  specimens  of  Coroners  Rolls  (Henry  1 1 1,  to  Henry  VI.) 
see  the  Selden  Society's  volume  edited  by  C.  Gross.  Baga  de 
Secretis  (unce  I7  Ed.  IV.)  contains  the  proceedings  in  trials 
for  treason  or  felony  held  before  the  coun  of  king  s  bench  or 
special  commissioners.  An  inventory  and  calendar  will  be  found 
in  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  reports. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas. — The  Plea  Rolls  of  this  court,  known 
as  De  Banco  Ralls,  run  from  i  Edward  I.,  before  which  date  pleas 
before  justices  of  the  common  bench  form  part  of  the  Curia  Regis 


Rolls,  to  24  Henry  VII.,  from  which  date  the  Plea  Rolls  are  known 
as  Common  Rolls.  But  in  25  Elizabeth  all  common  recoveries 
and  enrolments  of  deeds  were  transferred  to  a  new  roll  called  the 
Recovery  Roll,  the  series  of  which  extends  to  1837.  In  the  Year 
Books  edited  for  the  Rolls  Series  by  L.  O.  Pike,  and  those  edited 
for  the  Selden  Society  by  F.  W.  Maitland,  the  cases  reported  have, 
when  possible,  been  traced  on  to  the  De  Banco  Rolls  and  extracts 
from  tnoae  roWs  printed.    Feet  of  Fines  (up  to  iSx$)  are  the  official 

¥irt  of  the  triplicate  document  constituting  the  complete  fine, 
hose  for  the  period  7  Richard  I.  to  16  John  have  been  printed  by 
the  Record  Commission  for  the  counties  Bedfordshire  to  Dorset 
in  alphabetical  order.  Four  volumes  printed  for  the  Pipe  Roll 
Society  cover  the  years  down  to  10  Richard  I.  for  all  counties. 
The  feet  of  fines  are  arranged  in  counties  year  by  year  up  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Afterwards  they  are  arrangea  term  by  term 
in  counties.  Notes  of  Fines  (since  Edward  I.)  are  the  records  of 
an  earlier  stage,  in  tfie  procedure;  Concords  of  Fines  (since  1559) 
form  another  stage;  but  to  neitJher  of  these  are  there  printed 
means  of  reference. 

Court  of  Star  Chamber. — ^The  relation  between  the  king's 
council  sitting  as  a  Judicial  body  and  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber 
set  up  by  the  act  ot  3  Henry  VII.,  c.  i,  is  matter  of  controversy. 
The  records  of  this  court  are  nearly  all  of  later  date  than  this  act. 
They  con«st  of  Bills,  Answers,  Depositions  and  similar  documents, 
with  a  very  few   Decrees  and  Orders.      The   Record   Office  has 

fmblished  a  descriptive  list  (No.  XII  I.)  of  a  portion  of  these  records; 
or  specimens  see  Selden  Society,  Select  Cases  in  the  Star  Chamber, 


t477-rsoQ,  edited  by  I.  S.  Leadam. 
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OURT  OF  Requests. — ^The  origin  of  this  court  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  died  out  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  are  alike  uncertain. 
The  records  that  remain  are  of  two  kinds,. Proceedings  and  Books. 
Of  the  former  the  Record  Office  has  published  a  descriptive  list 
(No.  XXI.);  and  specimens  will  be  found  in  Select  Cases  in  the  Court 
of  Requests,  edited  for  the  Selden  Society  by  I.  S.  Leadam.  The 
Books  contain  among  other  matters  the  Decrees  and  Orders  of  the 
court. 

Parliamentary  Records.— The  proceedings  of  parliament  were 
recorded  either  on  a  roll  prepared  for  each  session,  or  on  detached 
documents  and  petitions  made  up  into  sessional  files.  The 
files  have  now  disappeared,  although  transcripts  of  some  still  exist, 
and  in  many  cases  their  constituents  can  be  traced  among  the 
Ancient  Petitions  (see  below  under  Special  Collections).  The 
rolls  known  as  Parliament  Rolls  form  a  broken  series,  18  Edward  I. 
to  48-49  Victoria.  The  rolls  for  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  are 
among  the  Exchequer  records,  and  the  remainder  are  in  the  chan- 
cery. Of  these  rolls  and  files,  and  of  certain  pleadings  found  in  the 
records  of  the  King's  Remembrancer,  the  Record  Commission 
published  what  was  meant  to  be  a  complete  reprint.  But  the  editors 
relied  i»artty  upon  transcripts  and  partly  upon  original  documents, 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  the  sources  from  which  they 
drew.  So  prepared,  the  RtMs  of  Parliament  (6  vols.)  cover  the 
period  from  6  Edward  I.  to  1  Nlary.  The  roll  for  33  Edward  I., 
unknown  to  them,  has  been  edited  (Rolls  Series,  vol.  98)  by  F.  W. 
Maitland,  with  a  valuable  introduction  and  appendices;  rolls 
for  18  Edward  I.  and  12  Edward  II.  are  printed  in  H.  Coles*  Docu- 
ments Illustrative  of  English  History.  The  Parliament  Roll  includes 
enrolments  of  statutes  among  its  contents.  But  from  Edward  I. 
to  Edward  IV.  the  statutes  after  receiving  the  royal  assent  were 
also  enrolled  upon  the  Statute  Roll  (chancery),  of  which  only  six 
rolls  now. remain.  From  these  rolls  and  other  sources  the  Record 
Commission  prepared  the  volumes  known  as  Statutes  of  the  Realm 
on  principles  described  in  the  introduction  to  that  work.  Unfor- 
tiinately  the  editors  made  use  of  early  printed  texts,  and  trans* 
lations  based  upon  the  inferior  texts  contained  in  Exchequer  K.R. 
Miscellaneous  Boohs  9,  10  and  ii,  and  so  diminished  the  value  of 
their  work.  The  Statutes  of  the  Realm  extend  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  Since  tfien  public  general  acts  have  been  pub* 
lished  in  many  forms;  private  acts  ceased  to  be  enrolled  upon 
the  Parliament  Rolls  during  the  l6th  century;  the  originals  are 
preserved  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Record  Office  contains 
detached  documents  relating  to  parliamentary  proceeding  known 
as  Exchequer  Parliamentary  and  Chancery  Parliamentary ,  but  neither 
class  has  yet  taken  a  final  form. 

State  Papers. — This  class  contains  the  documents  belonging  to 
the  offices  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  formerly  deposited  in  the  place 
of  custody  called  the  St^^e  Paper  Office.  This  office  was  estab- 
lished about  the  year  1578,  but  the  first  attempt  to  arrange  its 
contents  seems  to  nave  been  due  to  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  who  m  the 
reign  of  James  I.  divided  the  papers  into  two  classes,  Domestic 
and  Forexgnt  to  which  at  a  later  date  the  class  of  Colonial  Papers 
was  added.  These  series  all  come  to  an  end  at  the  year  1782,  at 
which  date  the  modem  history  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
begins. 

Domestic. — Calendars  of  these  papers  have  been  published  for 
the  period  1547-1676,  with  special  volumes  dealing  with  the  papers 
of  the  Committee  for  Advance  of  Money  (1642- 1656),  and  of  the 
Committee  for  Compounding  (1643-1660).  Another  senes  of  volumes 
begins  with  the  year  1689,  and  a  third  extends  from  1760  to  1775; 
these  last  are  called  Home  Office  Papers,  but  are  in  no  way  different 
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In  chancter  froni  the  SUiU  Papers  Domestic,  The  DomesfK  Papers 
fdating  exdusivdy  to  Ireland  have  been  calendared  under  the 
title  ofStaU  Papers,  Ireland,  for  the  years  1509-1601  and  1603-1665, 
with  a  spedal  volume  dealing  with  the  papers  concerning  Adeen^ 
hirers  for  Land.  From  1670  these  papers  are  calendared  in  the 
Domestic  volumes. 

ScoOand^—OnaTiaXXy  there  were  in  the  Sute  Paper  Office  two 
■ets  of  papers  ruating  to  Scotland,  SUOe  Pafers  Domestic,  Border 
Papers,  containing  papers  concerning  the  Council  of  the  North 
and  the  Wardens  of  the  Marches;  and  StaU  Papers  Foreign,  Scotland, 
before  the  union  of  the  two  crowns.  The  first  calendar  of  these  was 
a  Calendar  of  StaU  Papers,  Scotland,  1509-1603,  containing  brief 
notes  of  all  the  State  Papers  Foreign,  Scotland,  and  of  many  of  the 
Border  Papers  which  were  removed  from  their  places  without  any 
record  of  the  removal.  Next  came  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers 
Foreien,  in  which  were  included  apparently  all  the  Border  Papers 
for  the  period  covered  which  had  escaped  the  previous  raid; 
notes,  however,  were  made  of  the  papers  so  taken.  Out  of  the 
original  75  volumes  of  Border  Papers  only  36  remained.  At  a  later 
date  the  papers  drawn  for  the  Foreign  Calendar  were  restored 
and  now  form  the  fuvt  19  volumes  of  the  series,  while  the  36  volumes 
originally  remaining  have  now  become  the  final  33.  At  the  same 
time  the  Slate  Papers  Foreign,  Scotland,  were  annexed,  and  became 
State  Papers  Domestic,  Samand.  In  their  present  arrangement  the 
Border  Papers  have  been  calendared  in  the  following  volumes: 
vols.  1-19  in  the  StaU  Papers  Foreign  1547-1560;  vols,  20-42 
in  the  Scottish  General  Register  Office  Calendar  of  Border  Papers 
1560-1603.  The  StaU  Papers  Domestic,  Scotland,  from  1547  on- 
wards, are  being  fully  calendared  in  the  Scottish  General  Kgnster 
Office  Calendar  of  ScoUisk  Papers  with  other  material.  Those 
from  1509  to  1547  are  dealt  with  in  the  LeUers  and  Papers  of  Henry 
VIII.  (see  below.  Special  Collbctions).  A  list  oI  these  three 
Classes  has  been  published  (No.  III.).  - 

i  Foreign. — Calendars  of  the  StaU  Papers  Foreign  have  been 
ipubluhed  for  the  period  1547-1580.  A  few  of  these  papers  are 
also  calerylared  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ^4^  Papers  Spanish 
(see  belot^  under  Spain).  The  Record  Office  has  published  a  list 
of  the  StaU  Paters  Foreign  (No.  XIX.). 

Colonial. — ^These  papers  are  calendared  -in  two  sets,  an  "  East 
Indies"  (1513-1614,  which  has  been  continued  to  1630  by  the 
India  Office  in  Miss  E.  B.  Sainsbury's  Court  Minutes  of  the  East 
India  Company)  and  an  "  America  and  West  Indies  "  (1574-1693, 
in  progress). 

:  Dbpartmemtal  Rbcords.— From  time  to  time  all  the  govern- 
ment departments,  with  the  exception  of  the  India  Office,  deposit 
such  papers  as  they  wish  to jprcserve  in  the  Public  Record  Office; 
thus  the  Treasiiry,  Home  uMce,  Foreign  Office,  ColonuU  QMce, 
Admiralty,  War  Office,  Local  Government  Boara  znA  Board  cf  Trade 
have  all  placed  important  papers  in  the  care  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  A  calendar  of  the  earlier  Treasury  Papers,  which  extends 
from  1660  to  1668  and  1720  to  1745  has  been  published;  also  a 
list  of  the  Admiralty  Records  (No.  AVI  I.).  For  each  department 
a  Umiting  date  is  fixed  from  time  to  time;  'documents  before  that 
time  are  open  to  students;  later  ones  are  only  accessible  under 
special  conditions. 

Subordinate  and  Indbpbndbnt  Jurisdictions.— Pdlalftiuite  of 
Durham. — For  the  earlier  records  see  G.  T.  Lapsley's  County  Pala- 
tine of  Durham  (Harvard  Historical  Scries,  voi.  viit.),  pp.  327-337. 
The  letters  sent  out  from  the  bishoM*  chancery  are  enrcMled  on  the 
Cursitors'  Records,  Nos.  29  to  iS^u  They  are  calendared  in  Reports 
31  to  37  and  40.  One  of  the  registers  (Bishop  Kellawe's)  has  been 
printed  in  full  in  the  Rolls  series  (No.  62)  with  additions  from  the 
register  of  Bishop  Bury.  The  Cursitors*  Records  also  include  seven 
bundles  of  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem  (Nos.  164-180),  calendared  in 
the  44th  Report;  and  a  volume  (No.  2)  contains  transcripts  of 
similar  documents,  calendared  in  the  45th  Report.  The  records 
of  the  Exchequer  of  Durham^  though  deposited  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  are  treated  as  the  pnvate  recoras  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Coro- 
miasion,  and  are  only  accessible  with  a  special  permit.  To  the 
judicial  ttcord*  the  only  printed  means  of  reference  b  the  list  of 
Judgment  Rolls  (20  Henry  VII.  to  7-8  Victoria)  in  the  Record 
Office  Ust  of  Plea  Rolls  (No.  IV.) 

PalaHnaU  of  Chester. — The  letters  sent  out  from  the  chancery 
are  enrolled  upon  the  Chester  Recognisance  Rolls  (i  Edward  II.  to 
%A  Charles  II.  with  a  few  rolls  down  to  i  William  iV.)  calendared  in 
Reports  36-37  and  39.  The  financial  records  of  the  Exchequer 
of  Chester  are  listed  among  the  Ministers'  Accounts  (List  Na  V.) 
of  the  county  of  Chester.  The  Inquisitions  post  Mortem  and  ad 
quod  damnum  (Edward  III.  to  Chaiies  I.)  are  indexed  in  the  35th 
report.  The  jiudidal  records^  consist  of  Pleas  in  the  Excheouer, 
a  court  of  equity.  Its  records  are  Bills  and  Answers  (Henry  VIII. 
to Oorge  IV.),  calendared  in  the  25th  Report  up  to  Phihp  and  Mary; 
and  Decrees  and  Orders.  The  court  of  the  justices  of  Chester  was 
at  common  law;  iu  Plea  RoUs  (44  Henry  III.  to  i  William  IV.), 
with  a  separate  series  for  Flint  (from  12  Edward  I.)  are  listed  among 
ther  Plea  Rolls  (List  No.  IV.).  The  Deeds,  Inquisitions  and  Writs  oj 
Dower  upon  these  rolls  for  the  period  Henry  III.  to  Henry  VI 1 1, 
are  calendared  in  the  26th-30th  Reports  without  an  index.  The 
Assise  Rolls  for  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Flint  and  for  the 
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honour  of  Macclesfield  are  listed  among  the  other  1 
No.  IV.). 

Wales. — ^The  following  are  the  principal  records  of  tb^  princi- 
pality of  Wales:  Minivers*  Accounts  and  Court  Rolls,  indiKficig 
those  of  the  principality  and  of  the  honqun  and  maaora  of  tlie 
Lords  Marchers,  listed  in  UsU  Nos.  V.  and  VI.  Of  the  jmUdci 
records  of  the  Great  Sessions  of  Wales,  set  up  by  the  act  34  ft  35 
Henry  VIII^  c  26,  the  PUa  RoUs  are  listed  in  the  list  of  Plea  RoUs 
(No.  IV).  For  an  account  of  the  Court  of  the  Mardies  in  Wales, 
see  C.  A.  Sked's  The  Council  in  the  Marches  of  Wales. 

The  Duchv  and  PalatinaU  of  Lancaster.— The  duchy  of  Lancaster 
comprises  aU  the  esUtes  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster;  the  palatinate 
is  limited  to  the  county  of  Lancaster.  The  records  of  the  pala- 
tinate, transferred  to  the  Public  Record  Office  from  I-anrastfT  castle. 
related  to  the  county  and  are  either  enndmenU  of  wriU  or  of  a 
judicial  nature.  The  records  of  the  duchy,  tranaterred  from  the 
office  of  the  dudiy  at  Westminster,  include  stmilar  records  and 
others  dealing  with  the  manorial  and  financial  icoocds  of  all  the 
estates  within  and  without  the  county.  For  the  Dmdn  Records 
see  the  detailed  list  (No.  XIV.),  where  the  means  of  refefcnoe  to 
this  collection  ar»  fully  described.  Of  the  Palatinate  Records  the 
enrolments  of  writs  are  classified  as  Patent  and  Qose  Ralls,  The 
former,  a  broken  series  from  5  John  of  Gaunt  to  21  Henry  VII.. 
are  calendared  in  the  40th  Rqpoct;  the  latter  Gn  3  rolls,  a  Droken 
series.  If  Henry  IV.  to  9  Edward  IV.)  in  the  ^Tth  Report;  but 
certain  enrolments  of  the  palatinate  are  among  the  dudiy  records. 
The  judicial  records  of  the  chancery  are  not  calendared ;  but  the 
proceedif^  by  way  of  appeal  from  that  court  to  the  Duchy 
Chamber  at  Westminster  are  dealt  with  in  the  duchy  list.  Pro- 
ceedings under  common  law  include  Plea  Rolls  (2  Henry  IV.  to 
X I  Victoria)  listed  in  the  list  of  Plea  RoUs  (No.  IV.) ;  and  for  crimiml 
proceedings  there  are  palatinate  Assiee  Rolls  (Henry  VI.  to  6 
Victoria),  of  which  there  is  a  list  in  the  same  pUoe.  Bat  certain 
rolb  wluch  were  among  the  Duchy  Reoocds  will  be  found  apart 
at  pages  139-140  of  the  same  list. 

Bishopric  0/  Ely.— The  act  I  &  2  Victoria,  c  94t  places  the  records 
of  this  palatinate  under  the  charge  of  the  Master  of  the  RoDs^ 
They  have  never  been  removed  to  the  Record  Office,  but  remain 
at  Ely  with  the  episcopal  records,  where  they  can  be  u 
A  valuable  descniytive  list  has  been  published  by  Alfred 
for  private  circulation. 

Special  Collections.— For  the  classification  of  the  reoocds 
hitherto  described  the  knowledge  preserved  of  their  origin  and 
purpose  has  been  used.  There  exist,  however,  masses  of  records 
where  this  path  is  now  inaccessible;  these  have  been  formed  by 
putting  together  records  of  a  similar  nature  either  in  ignorance  cm 
their  history  or  without  regarding  it;  the  JustificatKm  of  this 
course  of  action  must  be  found  in  the  special  circumstances  of 
each  case.  These  collections  are  as  follows: — 

Ministers*  Accounts  are  the  accounts  of  bailiffs,  receivers,  and 
other  officers  managing  estates,  including,  first,  those  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster;  second,  accounts  of  crown  lands  filed  as  voocbers 
in  the  King's  Remembrancer's  Office;  third,  accounts  of  monastic 
and  other  lands  seized  by  the  crown,  or  acquired  by  it  by  punjiase, 
inheritance  or  marriage.  A  list  of  these  accounts  nam  been 
published  by  the  Record  Office  (Noa.  V.  and  VIII.)  covering  the 
period  down  to  1485.  For  the  accounts  of  the  duchy  of  ^^^^n^ 
a  list  will  be  found  in  the  45th  Report,  extending  to  the  icign  of 
(George  in. 

Court  Rolls  are  records  of  the  proceedings  and  profits  of  manorial 
and  other  private  courts  coming  from  the  same  sounxs  as  the 
Ministers'  Accounts,  and  closely  connected  with  them.  For  a 
list  see  Record  Office,  Lists  and  Indexes,  No.  VI. ;  and  for  spedmens 
Select  Pleas  in  Manorial  Courts,  edited  for  the  Seklen  Sodety  by 
F.W.  MaitUnd. 

Ancient  Deeds. — In  this  collection  are  placed  aU  documents 
which  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  a  title  to  land,  some  original 
royal  charters  and  other  analogous  records.  J^^^^  ^^  ^^^  scries, 
A.  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  distinguished  by  their  former  place  of  custody. 
Documents  too  large  for  the  ordinary  method  01^  packing  have  a 
dauble  letter,  e.g.  A.A.,  and  to  those  bearing  fine  seals  the  letter 
S  is  added.  e.g.  AS  or  AAS.  There  are  thus  in  all  fifttai  dasscs^ 
The  A  classes  are  derived  from  the  Treasury  of  Receipt,  or  Chapter 
House  at  Westminster,  and  are  largely  monastic;  the  B  danes 
are  from  the  court  of  Augmentations;  the  C  dasaes  are  ekamcery 
deeds,  probably  deposited  as  exhibits  in  suits  or  for  enrolments; 
the  D  classes  are  from  the  King's  Remembrancer's  office;  and  the 
E  classes  are  from  the  Land  Reeenue  office.  In  IQ07  five  volones 
of  a  descriptive  catalogue  had  been  published  by  the  Record  Office. 

Ancient  Correspondence  consists  of  documents  which  in  form  are 
rather  of  the  nature  of  a  letter  than  a  writ  or  petition.  Most  of 
them  were  found  deuched  in  the  chancery  recocds,  but  moular 
documents  from  other  sources  have  been  added.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  Record  Office  List  (No.  XV.)  contains  some  nocoost 
of  the  formation  of  the  class,  and  the  list  gives  references  to 
print^  collections  based  upon  these  documents.  Vol.  53  cootains 
letters  of  the  Cely  Family  and  is  published  (Camden  Sodety, 
3rd  series,  vol.  i.). 
Ancient  Petitions. — The  history  of  the  formatioQ  of  thb  dasa 
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is  obKure;  an  account  of  it  is  In  the  Record  Office  Index  to  the 
class  (No.  I.);  but  tee  also  the  Introduction  to  F.  W.  Maitland's 
Memoranda  de  Parliamento  (Rolls  Series,  voU  98),  in  which 
volume  a  number  of  these  petitions  are  printed  in  full. 

Diplomatic  Documents. — In  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster 
was  a  collection  of  treaties  and  other  documents  connected  with 
foreign  affairs,  and  to  these  have  been  added  other  similar  docu- 
ments found  there.  Of  these  there  is  a  descriptive  list  in  the 
iSth  and  4pth  Reports.  A  collection  of  80<alled  DiJ>lomatic 
focumeiUs  from  the  chancery  iocma  part  of  the  Chancery 
Miscellanea. 

Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Reien  cf  Henry 
VIII. — ^This  great  collection  of  materials  for  the  rirign  of  Henry  VI I L 
(Cakndar  of  30  volumes  in  30)  at  present  extends  to  the  year  1547* 
and  4S  intended  to  contain  abstracts  of  all  documents  bearing 
upon  that  reign  in  the  Record  Office,  the  British  Museum  and 
other  collections.  Record  Office  documents  dealt  with  in  this 
Calendar  have  sometimes  been  left  in  their  original  place  of  custody 
and  sometimes  transferred  to  a  series  of  bound  volumes  known 
as  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII.  References  will  be  found 
in  the  Calendar  to  a  previous  series  of  State  Papers  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  printed  by  a  Royal  Commission  for  printing  State 
Papers. 

MisceUaruous  Boohs. — ^The  many  books  and  registers  preserved 
in  the  Record  Office  will  be  found  described  in  the  Handbook. 
The  following  have  been  printed : — 

ExCBEQtTER  KiNC's  REMEMBRANCER 
Vol.  3.  The  Red  Booh  of  the  Exchequer  (Rolls  Series.  No.  09). 
Vol.  3.  Booh  of  Aids.     (Sec  Feudal  Atds,   publishecf  by  Record 

Office.) 
Vol.  4.  BoohTf  Knight's  Fees.    (See  Feudal  Aids.) 
Vols.  5  &  6.  Testa  de  NeoiU ;  printed  by  the  Record  Commisuon. 
Vol.  12.  Liber  Niger  Parvus,  printed  by  Thomas  Heame. 
Vols.  13  &  14.  faxatio  Ecclesiastica;  printed  by  the  Record  Com- 
mission.' 
Vol    17   A   16th-century  transcript  of  an  abstract  of  Kirkby's 

Quest  for  certain  counties;  used  in  Feudal  Aids. 
Vol.  24.  Chartulary  of  Malmesbury  Abbey  (Rolls  Scries,  No.  72) 
Vol.  2d.  Chartulary  of  Ramsey  Abbey  (Rolls  Series.  No.  79). 
Vol.  32    The  Booh  of  Common  Prayer  deposited  under  the  Act  of 

Uniformity. 
Vols.  35  &  ^6.    Accounts  of  the  voyages  of    Martin    Frobisher 
(Hakluyt's  Voyages). 

Exchequer  Treasury  of  Receipt 
Domesday    Booh. — Indexes    and    supplementary    matter    were 

f)rinted  by  the  Record  Commission.  Since  then  facsimiles  of  the  text 
or  each  county  have  been  issued. 

Miscellaneous  Boohs. 
Vols.  16-55.  Certificates  of  Musters.     (See  Letters  and  Papers  of 

the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.) 
Vol    69.  Extents  of  Knights'  Fees  in  the  Honour  of  Richmond; 

printed  in  Gale^  RegislrurH  Honoris  de  Richemond. 
Vol.  87.  Abstracts  of  Placita  Coram  Rege,  Ac*;    printed    in  Ab- 

breviatio  Placitorum  (Record  Commission). 
Vol    92   Statutes  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter   Cf  J.  Anstis.  Register 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 

Exchequer  Augmentation  Office 
Vol.  57    Rentals  and  Custumals  of  Battle  Abbey  (Camden  Society, 

Scries  2,  vol.  41). 
Volsk  170-184.  Copies  of  Leases.    Indexed  in  49th  Report. 
Vols.  495-515.  Inventories  of  Church  Goods.    For  details  of  those 

Jrintcd,  see  M61y  et  Bishop.  BiUiographie  CHUrale  des 
nventaires  ImprtnUs. 

The  following  accounts  of  other  collections  of  records  are 
necessarily  less  detailed : — 

Privy  Council  Office.— The  registers  of  the  Privy  Council 
are  still  preserved  in  that  office,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  volumes 
which  have  strayed  into  other  places.  J.  R.  Dasent  has  edited  for 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  a  series  of  volumes  containing  The  Acts  of 
the  Privy  Council,  from  1 542  to  1 604.  The  Proceedings  and  Ordinatices 
of  the  Privy  Council,  10  Rich.  II.-33  Henry  VIII.,  edited  for  the 
Record  Commission  by  Sir  N.  Harris  Nicolas,  are  from  documents 
in  the  Cotton  MSS.  and  from  transcripts  made  by  Rymer  from 
documents  then  at  the  Pells  Office. 

India  Office. — ^The  records  of  the  India  Office  are  prescrx'cd 
there.  Complete  printed  lists  exist  for  the  whole  collection,  and 
the  following  documents  have  been  published:  The  First  Letter  Booh 
cf  the  East  India  Company,  edited  by  Sir  G.  Birdwood  and  VV. 
Foster:  Letters  received  by  the  East  Indus  Company  from  its  Servants 
in  the  East,  edited  by  F.  C.  Danvers  and  W.  Foster  (6  vols.).  The 
records  in  India  may  be  mentioned  here.  Each  presidency  and 
each  province  keeps  its  own;  and  this  is  the  case  also  with  the 
smaller  subdivisions.  No  printed  lists  appear  to  exist  for  any  of 
the  collections.  The  following  volumes  have  been  published: 
Letters,  DespaUhes  and  other  Papers  of  the  Foreign  Department  of 
the  Government  of  India,  t77i-Ss.  edited  by  G.  W.  Forrest  (3  vols.. 


Calcutu),  Bengal  17S6-I7S7,  edited  by  S.  C.  Hill  (3  vols.  1905); 
and  Old  Fort  Wtiliam,  edited  by  C.  R.  WUaon  (3  vols.,  1906-7). 

Ireland. 
The  Public  Record  Office  of  Ireland  was  established  in  1867  by 
the  Act  30&  31  Vict.  c.  70,  when- the  records  of  the  various 
courts  of  law,  all  wills  proved  in  Ireland,  and  certain  financial 
records,  were  collected  into  one  building.  The  State  Paper  Office 
remains  a  separate,  though  subordinate,  department  in  one  of  the 


towers  of  DubUn  Ck«tk,  whence  the  pajpCTs  a:rti  onl^  Uansfexred  to 
the  Record  Oflit^  by  gpeckl  ordLr.  The  Dtrputy  Keeper  oltht 
Iriiih  Record  Otfice  pub1J5|ies  yearly  rtports  wiih  appendices.    Th^ 


mo!^t  im|>ort^iLt  calendar  publiihcd  in  ihcse  is  that  o\  FiaKij  or 
wafranti  for  tbe  Lsfiur  uf  letters  u index  the  Great  Seal,  Henr^  VUl. 
to  E(ii4bcth,  contained  In  Reports  7-9,  1  i-tA,  !5^iS,  with  indices 
for  eAth  fcign.  A  CJVendar  of  the  Dads  of  CnrisL  Cliurch,  Dublin,, 
is  contained  En  tfie  20th,  ijrd,  i^ih.  and  a7ih  Reports.  The  Willi 
of  the  di[K;e4e  of  Dublin,  duwn  to  the  year  iSoo,  are  indeKcd  under 
thi';  namts  of  ttie  teitaiora  in  ilae  26tH  and  ^oih  Report*^  The 
series  ol  Prcdamaiwns  by  the  lord  liL?u tenant  and  council^  ^nd  by 
thi?  cfowfi,  litiich  J*  among  the  irec«r4i  in  the  Record  To*«r  of 
Dubtin  Castks  i$  catilogued  in  the  33rd  and  a^th  Beportn.  Of  the 
fin<inciai  rcconla  very  lUtle  ha*  I  seen  pijLiH!ihed.  In  the  ^3rd  Report 
thtre  la  a  piod  acctiunt  of  the  IkH:i.kiL>f  the  Tttasury  l^tl^ Auiiuntin^ 
DtparinifiUi  in»n  the  rfitin  of  Htnr>-  VUl.  Scattered  entries 
from  the  Pi^  Folh  (13  Henry  HI. -33  Edward  1)  are  printed  in 
the  J3rd  and  jjth-jSih  Rt  |itjn^  Buiorc  the  c^taL^llsihiitcnt  of  thr 
Record  Office  the  Iri&h  Rc^fjrcl  Cocnm5*slon  publiahefl  a  Latin 
calendar  of  the  PaUntand  Cht^  H^s  ffom  Henry  Jh  to  Henry  VJI-, 
and  an  incomptcte  CniLkTidar  in  Ens^llsh  for  the  years  5-35  Henry 


of  ihe  Public  Ric^rdi  oj  iretand* 

An  English  calendar  IcJr  the  reign  of  James  L  was  puhlished  by 
the  Record  Commiision;  and  a  e^cndar  for  thr  years  I-IJ  Charles 
I.,  under  the  authority  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolt&.  Two  large  foJloi 
voJumes  entitled  Lther  Hibernie  ihould  here  be  mentioned.  The 
history  jncj  con  tenia  of  this  astounding  work  can  fje  gathered  frwrci 
its  iiitroduciian^  and  from  an  index  to  it  in  the  91  h  Report.  In- 
qutiiiians  jtwj/  martcm  and  tm  attainder,  for  the  provinces  of  Leinsler 
anrl  Ulster  only,  are  dealt  with  in  the  Record  Comirsission's  Inouisi- 
tioTHtm  in  ajhiw  RoSuiimtm  Canceilarie  Itibfrni^  asitrvtan^rum  Repfr- 
torium.  Of  atTictlyjiwJif  sdJ  records  the  Record  Office  ha*  publi&hed  one 
volume  of  ao  admiriblc  oilendar  of  the  Justiciary  RtAh  (1  a^s-ijoj). 

Scotland. 

The  records  of  the  kingdom  are  deposited  in  'several  places  in 
Edinburgh.  The  principal  repository  is  the  General  Register 
House,  at  present  governed  by  the  Act  a2  &  43  Vict.  c.  44. 
But  certain  records  of  the  chancery  and  all  the  records  of  the  court 
of  teinds  are  in  separate  repositories.  A  general  account  of  these 
records  is  given  in  M.  Livingstone's  Guide  to.  the  Public  Records  of 
Scotland  deposited  in  H.M.  General  Register  House,  Edinburg^^  with 
appendices  describimc  those  contained  in  other  repodtories. 

Parliamentary. — ^The  Record  Commission  of  Great  Britain 
published  The  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  (i  124-1707).  a 
text  derived  from  many  sources  described  in  the  introductory 
volume;  The  Acts  of  the  Lords  Auditors  of  Causes  and  Complaints 
(1466-1494),  being  the  proceedings  of  the  parliamentary  committee 
for  heanng  petitions;. and.  The  Acts  of  the  Lords  of  Council  (1478- 
1495)1  being  proceedings  of  a  similar  body. 

Privy  Council. — The  register  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland 
from  1545  is  in  course  of  publication  at  the  General  Register  House. 

Exchequer. — ^The  Exchequer  Rolls,  corresponding  to  the  Great 
Roll  of  the  English  Exchequer,  are  being  printed  in  full  from  1264 
at  the  General  Register  House;  and  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer 
of  Scotland  from  1473  are  being  published  at  the  same  office. 

Chancery. — ^The  enrolments  of  letters  issued  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  Scotland  are  contained  in  twelve  rolb  and  a  series  of 
volumes.  The  Record  Commission  printed  these  registers  in  full 
for  the  period  1306-1424;  and  the  General  Register  House  b 
continuing  the  publication  in  an  abridged  form. 

Court  of  Chancery. — Only  the  enrolments  of  letters  under  the  Great 
Seal  are  transferred  to  the  General  Register  House;  the  remainder 
are  preserved  in  the  court  of*  chancery.  The  most  important  of 
these .  are  the  Retours  to  Chancy.  To  these  the  only  printed 
means  of  reference  is  the  Inouisitumum  ad  capellam  Domini  Regis 
retornatarum  abbreviatio  (l6th  and  17th  centuries),  published  by 
the  Record  Commission. 

Local  Records. 

To  deal  with  the  municipal  and  local  records  of  Great  Britain 
in  any  deuil  is  quite  impossible  in  this  article.  Fortunately  the 
admirable  work  of  C.  Gross,  entitled  The  Bibliography  of  Municipal 
History  (Harvard  Historical  Studies),  contains  a  complete  account 
of  the  work  done  on  municipal  records  up  to  1897;  while  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  existing 
arrangements  for  the  collection  and  custody  of  local  records  (1902) 
affords  a  complete  view  of  the  questions  dealt  with  by  it. 
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Privatt  CoUicHons. — ^The  publications  of  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission  are  in  most  cases  the  only  printed  means 
of  reference  to  private  muniments.  The  17th  Report  of  the 
Commission  contains  an  index  to  all  the  collections  of  papers  so 
far  dealt  with  by  them. 

WiUs.^\il>  to  the  date  of  the  Probate  Act  (ao  &  21  Vict. 
c.  77)  the  proving  of  wills  was  under  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
ana  the  wills  themselves  were  scattered  among  peculiar  courts — 
courts  of  the  various  Jbishops,  and  the  prerotptive  court  of  Canter- 
bury. By  the  passing  of  the  aa  a  general  registry  was  esublished 
at  somerset  House,  to  which  were  transferred  all  the  wills  of  the 
prerogative  court  of  Canterbury  and  of  many  of  the  other  r^stries. 
But  even  at  the  present  time  there  remains  much  confusion  and 
uncertaintv  as  to  the  place  of  deposit  of  the  wills  of  anv  particular 
court;  ana  for  accurate  information  on  this  point  the  inquirer 
must  be  referred  to  the  Handbook  to  Ik*  Aneimt  Courts  of  Probate 
and  Depositaries  cf  Wills,  by  G.  W.  Marshall 

British  Colonies. 
For  the  British  colonies  the  most  important  records,  historically 
speaking,  are  the  Colonial  Office  papers  deposited  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  London;  and  those  colonies  which  have  published 
the  records  relating  to  their  history  have  usually  gone  to  that 
source.  In  New  Soulk  WaleSt  however,  there  is  in  the  Colonial 
Secretary's  office  at  Sydney  a  collection  of  records  dating  from 
1789,  which  are  included  in  the  volumes  published  by  that  State. 
Cife  Colony  possesses  records  dating  from  1652;  G.  McCall  Theal. 
historiographer  of  the  colony,  has  also  published  important 
series  m  volumes  of  documents  drawn  from  the  Public  Record 
OflKce  and  other  European  sources.  Canada  has  recently  cen- 
tralized its  records,  01  which  a  large  part  so  far  consists  of 
transcripts  made  -in  Europe.  For  an  account  see  E.  C.  Burnett's 
List  of  printed  guides  to  and  descriptions  of  Arckxves  and  otker 
repositories  of  Historical  Manuscripts  (American  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commission  Report,  1 897).  The  Dominion  Archivist  submits 
yearly  to  the  Minister  for  Agriculture  a  report,  in  which  (in 
Appendices)  arc  given  many  lists  and  accounts  of  records. 

European  Countries. 

In  dealing  with  Great  Britain  it  has  seemed  dcnrable  to  give 
some  account  of  publications  dealing  with  the  contents  of  the 
repositories  described.  In  th^  remainder  of  the  article  this  will 
not  be  attempted.  For  the  most  part  the  book»  mentioned  are 
in  themselves  bibliographies  and  guides,  and  do  not  conuin  even 
abstracts  or  descriptions  of  actual  documents.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  explain  that  much  of  the  following  information  ts 
based  on  the  work  of  Langlois  arid  Stein. 

Austria  and  Hungary.— The  records  of  Austria-Hungary. 
Bohemia,  and  the  other  states  under  the  same  government,  arc 
still  preserved  locally.  There  are  repositories  of  government 
records  at  Vienna,  Budapest  and  Prague,  and  ten  provincial 
places  of  deposit.  Even  at  Vienna  there  is  nothing  resembling 
the  English  Public  Record  Office;  the  Kaiserlickes  und.kOniglickes 
HauS't  Hof-  und  Staatsarchiv  contains  the  papers  of  the  imperial 
family  and  the  records  of  imperial  administration  and  of  that  of 
foreign  affairs.  Of  other  departmental  Wpen  those  at  the 
Mimstry  of  War  are  the  most  important.  There  is  no  complete 
inventory  of  all  these  records.  At  Budapest  nnce  1875  have  oeen 
collected  the  archives  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Croatia  and 
the  government  of  Fiume:  for  an  account  of  the  records  in  this 
and  other  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian  repositories  see  Fr. 
Zimmerraann's  uber  Archiv  in  Ungam;  ein  rihrer  durekungar- 
idndiscke  und  siebenburgiscke  Arckive. 

Bblciuu. — ^The  records  are  numerous  and  valuable. 

State  Records  comprise  all  those  of  the  central  governments, 
of  the  modem  kingdom,  of  the  governments  preceding  it  and  of 
the  various  states  such  as  Brabant,  Flanders,  Gucldres  and 
Hainault  out  of  which  Belgium  was  formed.  They  are  preserved 
partly  at  Brussels  as  General  Records  of  tke  Kingdom  and  partly 
in  provincial  repositories.  Thus  at  C«hent  are  archives  of  the 
county  of  Flanders,  at  Li^e  of  the  principality  of  th&t  name  and 
of  the  duchy  of  Limburg.  at  Mons  of  the  county  of  Hainault,  at 
Bruges  of  the  liberty  of  Bruges  and  other  jurisdictions  of  eastern 
Flanders,  at  Namur,  Arton,  Hasselt  and  Toumai  are  repositories 
of  less  importance:  at  the  same  (ime  the  repository  at  Brussels 
contains  many  records  of  the  same  kind  as  those  in  the  provincial 
offices  and  is  the  chief  one  of  the  country:  the  collection  there  has 
been  formed  from  various  collections  in  Belgium  combined  with 
records  restored  by  the  Austrian  government  and  other  ac(^uisitions. 

Arckxves  Provinciates,  the  records  of  provincial  administrations 
since  1794,  are  placed  in  the  chief  towns  of  each  province:  each 
collection  falls  into  three  periods,  French  (1794-1814).  Dutch 
(1814-1830)  and  Belgian. 

Municipal  Arckives. — ^The  most  important  are  those  of  Antwerp, 
Bruges,  Ghent.  Malines,  Mons,  Toumai  and  Ypres. 

The  best  book  of  general  bibliographical  reference  for  Belgian 
records  is  Pirenne's  Bibliograpkie  de  I'histoire  de  Belgique. 

Denmark. — At  Copenhagen  there  has  been,  wnce  1H89,  a  central 
Record  office  (Rigsarckiv)  containing  all  the  previously  existing 
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collections  of  records,  and  receiving  those  of  the  varioos  miaistrieB 
and  offices.  There  are  also  repositories  there,  and  at  Odeskse  and 
Viborg,  for  local  records,  municipal  and  others.  The  central 
office  is  publishing  a  series  of  inventories  of  documents  in  its 
charge. 

France.— The  best  general  work  is  Les  ArcJmxs  de  ridstewe  de 
Prance,  by  Laneloia  and  Stein.  The  administration  of  the  records 
is  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  acting  tbrdugh 
a  commission  and  inspectors. 

Arckives  NaUonaies,  in  the  H6te1  Soubise  at  Paiia.  are  divided 
into  three  sections,  Historique,  AdministraHve  et  Domauiale  and 
Legislative  et  Judtciaire,  each  including  subsections  distinguisbcd 
by  letters  or  groups  of  tetters.  The  classification  b  by  subject, 
not  necessarily  by  origin  or  function;  but  some  of  the  dasses, 
e.g.  the  archives  of  the  Trisor  des  Ckartes,  the  PaHiament  ef  Paris 
and  the  Ckdtelet,  represent  real  groups  of  records  with  a  coiniDoa 
history. 

Arckives  des  Mintsthes. — In  theory  the  Arckives  NaUomeles 
should  receive  all  government  office  records,  except  those  in 
current  use:  actually  several  offices  reuin  their  own.  Thus  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  keeps  its  archives,  divided  into 
Correspondence  politique  and  Mhnoires  et  Documents  :  it  also 
publishes  series  of  Inventaires  analytiques  des  Arckives  du  Mimistitre 
des  Affaires  Urangjgres,  and  Recueils  des  instructions  domntes  cux 
ambassadeurs  et  mtnistres  de  France  depuis  les  traitis  de  Wesipkalie 
'  squ'd  la  Revolution  frangaiu.    The  Ministries  of  War  and  the 

arine  likewise  possess  and  administer  their  own  archives. 

Archives  Dipartementales.  —  Each  department  posse  saes  a 
special  office  for  the  custody  of  its  records,  which  are  in  sBany 
cases  of  great  importance,  consisting  partly  of  the  records  of  the 
ancient  provincial  govemments,  private  documents  seized  at  the 
Revolution,  muniments  of  religious  houses,  &c.,  and  partly  of 
modern  administrative  records.  A  system  of  uniform  classificatsoa 
by  subjects  has  been  applied  to  these,  coupled  with  a  rule  that 
documents  having  a  common  history  and  origin  are  not  to  be 
separated;  it  is  understood  that  the  intelligence  of  the  archivists 
in  charge  has  enabkxl  them  to  disobey  neither  of  these  regulatkHis. 
For  a  general  view  of  the  arrangemenl  and  contents  of  depart- 
menul  repositories  see  Etat  ginirai  par  fonds  des  ankives 
dipartementales,  ancien  rigime  et  phiode  rhoiutiomnaire  (190^). 
and  the  Inventaires  Sommaires  for  the  several  departments.  For 
the  publication  of  local  societies  see  Manuel  de  bibliograpkie  de 
Pkistoire,  by  Ch.  V.  Langk>is,  (1901)  p.  385  seq. 

Arckives  MunicipaUs  et  Communales :  the  value  of  these 
arises  largely  from  their  having  had  an  undisturbed  history: 
inventories  of  most  of  the  collections  exist  in  print.  (See  Lai^k"* 
and  Stein,  op.  ciL  pp.  278-443.) 

Arckives  Hospitalikres  form  an  important  body  of  recoids, 
for  the  most  part  undisturbed.  For  their  classification,  and  a 
list  of  the  repositories  of  them,  see  Langtois  and  Stein,  p.  443  seq. ; 
the  many  other  places  in  France  where  records  exist  are  men- 
tioned in  the  same  work;  note,  however,  that  the  archives  of  the 
Bastille  are  now  in  the  Bibliotk^fue  de  VArsenai  at  Paris.  There 
are  in  the  English  Public  Record  Office  se\'enty-three  volames  of 
transcripts  from  French  archives,  taken  partly  from  the  Ardnvey 
Natiomues  (Letters  of  Henrietta  Maria,  &c.)  and  partly  from 
A  rckives  Dipartementales.  The  Record  Office  Calendar  ef  Documtnts, 
Franu,  edited  by  J.  H.  Round,  containing  eariy  monastic  charters, 
is  based  on  these. 

Germany. — Unfortunately  lists  of  German  State  archives 
{Cekeimes  Arckiv)  are  not  published.  Repositories  are  very 
numerous:  for  thdr  locahties,  see  the  Hand-  und  AddresstmcM 
der  deutscken  Arckive  of  C.  A.  H.  Burkhardt  (and  ed.,  1887). 
In  Prussia,  beudes  the  central  repository  at  Berlin,  there  are 
sixteen  provincial  ones  of  importance.  The  other  kingdoms  and 
states  forming  part  of  the  German  empire  have  each  their  reposhon-. 
not  always  at  the  cafMtal.  Some  account  of  their  contcnU  will  be 
found  in  Lanelois  and  Stein  (op.  eit.)  and  in  Fr.  von  Loher's 
Arckivlekre.  Crundxuge  der  CeukickU,  Aufgaben  umd  Eimrichtnng 
unserer  Arckive  :  for  the  publication  of  State  Records  see  DaU- 
mann- Waits.  QueUenkumu  tar  deutscken  Geschichte;  and  for 
Prussian  ajchives  in  particuUr  R.  Koser's  uber  den 


Stand  der  arckivaliscken  Forsckung  in  Preussen  (1900).  For  the 
numerous  and  valuable  records  of  German  towns  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  .works  already  mentioned.  Many  of  the  towns,  «.f. 
Cologne,  publish  volumes  drawn  from  their  archives,  and  rvtn 
include  in  them  documents  from  other  sources.  Of  spedai  intereft 
to  English  students  is  Konstanttn  Hdhlbaum's  work  upon  the 
Hanse  towns.  The  Record  Office  has  a  volume  of  tianscripts 
froAi  German  archives. 

Holland.— There  is  one  repontory  for  each  of  the  devcn  sUtes. 
That  at  the  Hague,  for  south  Holland,  serves  also  as  a  central 
repository  for  tne  whole  kingdom.  This  collection  accupics  a 
special  building,  and  includes  the  records  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
classed  under  the  countries  to  which  they  relate,  and  certain 
documents  acquired  from  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipa. 
There  are  many  printed  and  manuscript  lists,  and  access  to  the 
documents  is  easy.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  other  provincial 
archives,  of  which  the  most  important  are  those  at  Ambcim. 
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Hertogimbosch,  Cronlngcn,  lTa:ir!cm,  Moajxtridit,  Middclbur; 
And  L  trt-cht. 

Town  archivn  arp  for  the  most  part  wtll  prracrvt'd,  Prinlcd 
lnvtnti)riiL^  generally  cxiit,  and  in  &i>mc  cjivs,  rjf.  3X  Dotr^LunSr 
the  fiTL  l]ivt^  eoniain  anformatiDn  ai  lo  ttic  rvlatuni  between  the 
Han^.-  and  England  in  the  14th  ccficury. 

Uiitrh  nipofitoriet  have  no  ulministralive  intFr^nneKiE:>nH 
Each  an:Kivj»t  irporti  y^sirly  Co  the  archivi»i-in-thicl  of  ihe 
kingcf'>m,  and  tinLc  187^  tlnise  Krr^jifif  cmiftni  Rijh  intdi 
Anh'.n<n  have  been  printedr 

The  ^Indish  Public  KLtcKnl  Office  hai  four  VQHume^  of  transcripts 
from  Dutch  aruhivigs. 

Italy— The  ad  mi  nisi  rat  ion  of  the  pubtic  recoftUof  ihejcin^dnm 
is  attachi^  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Intunor,  for  which  dITicc  i^iRnor 
"Vaeio  pubti;>;hed  (1^3)  his  fc/a;fpr«:  sugH  ^rcki^  di  fii/^  itaiianL 
There  art"  scventct-n  rtpofitoric*,  rcprrM-ntlng  the  indent  d;vuion» 
of  the  kingdom.     The  most  impMrtant  arL-  tht  roltawing: — 

ftirrmte,  containing  nrcord*  pt  the  fareign  eorrnpcMidenec  of 
the  dukci  erf  Tu*cany  and  ih^  Florentine  republii:^ 

GpMffa,  records  of  the  fejiuMlc. 

Mihn,  teoor^*  of  the  duchy,  \a  pinicuUr  the  riegUters  called 
L'Ankimti  J'linflOffl/d.. 

Modena.  record*  of  the  family  of  K^te. 

Napks,  {q  particubr  the  CanefUcrfa  Angutina,  record*  of  the 
Angevifi  kipgs  oi  Nai^lesi.  conia[ning  document »  relative  to  their 
extent ve  dominions  in  Provence j  Anjou  and  elstwherrp  for  a 
bibliChiraphieal  account  of  which  «ee  Lta  Arckivts  Aner^nrs  dr 
NapUi,  hudti  sur  let  rfeijfrci  du  Rtn  Ckarfrs  /",  by  Paul  Durrjrti, 
tinpkh  also  po45essc«  the  important  ArchiriQ  farM^siaria^  rnainly 
reconJ?  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  brought  there  b^^-Ch«^fT^'Sl  I.  of  Bourbon 
on  hi:  accession  to  the  ihronp  of  the  T*'0  Sicilies  in  i?35- 

Fa^Vrmo,  the  record  a  of  the  UbncJ  of  Sicily. 

Ram4:.  the  most  important  records  of  the  Arckimo  di  Siaio  are 
thofe  relating  to  the  papal  g:ovcrnmctit  which  were  not  tranifcrred 
to  the  V'atican  id   [&71. 

Turin,  the  archiveii  of  the  houic  of  Savoy^  eipetrially  the  letter* 
from  envoys  at  foreign  courts,  a  leriis  of  wry  imtMnnnnt  re  parti. 

Vrniff,  the  convent  dei  Fmri  contains  protjably  the  mo4t 
inteniring  collection  of  rerimts  in  ltaK%  Rawdon  Brown,  G. 
Cavtf,  liih  Bcniinckr  nnd  H.  F.  Brown  ha^'e  edited  manji'  of  the 
principal  dotument?  relating  to  England  in  the  Siaie  Fcpcrt: 
V*tKt'i<jn  (Recofd  Qj^cr),  «hich  are  ^iiEl  in  prcgreu.  I'he  Record 
Office  also  pOitetSCft  two  hundred  and  ten  volumes  of  tranicripti 
from  Vcnettaii  archives,  mostly  the  reporta  and  correspondence 
of  aml»a«ador9,  together  with  Rawdon  Brown'*  larjje  collection 
of  similar  materials,  mainly  originals  or  early  copicfl  (sec  Report  46). 

Tk(  Vafkanr^^For  the  history  of  the  papaf  archives  the  work 
of  H  Rresslau,  ilandlmfh  der  Urkundndithre  fur  Devtjfki4nd  und 
liaiUn  ^Lcipfig,  l8Sq),  may  be  contulted.  The  be*t  t^ngli:&h 
account  ts  contained  in  an  article  in  the  Amerkatt  Uiiitrriitd  RrvU^ 
(Octf  brr  lBi7iti>,  by  C.  H.  Ha  skin  3  But  certain  of  the  prtfaces 
to  tht^  Recortl  Oflice  Calendar  mentioned  below  may  be  consuUi-d ; 
and  thf  description  given  by  Langlui^  and  Stcio  (af,  cU.\  i»  useful- 
The  V'.iiican  archives  have  been  Open  to  students  only  since  the 
year  [fiSr.  Ttic  chief  portion  of  tW  coUcctian  is  that  rallcrJ  the 
Arik\-.-in  Stjireta,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  hrads^,  the  original 
AtikT\i<j  Stffeta  and  the  archive*  aildi.-d  ta  it  from  A% tgn-mt  from 
th(  ■!  j' lie  of  St  Angcio  and  from  ^ptrial  y  (Tires  such  as  ihe  tanj-lstoryj 
Dc'-i':ii  Apojioliia,  RoUi,  JirrrfSttria  Btnittm^  Signaiuta  Graliaft 
/*<rT  .vr^Ediry.  and  Masiir  0/  the  Crremani^i.  The  recnnJs  of  the 
Coru:r  K mlfjfis  of  the  IndeSn  the  Holy  OHicc  and  the  Propaganda 
ari'  !•■  :   ijvuatlv  acceftilble  to  students 

S;  ,.t  iSiji  the  importance  j(  the  a^chiv^^s  h^s  all  ratted  to  Rome 
msir.  tiands  of  students.  Most  Ewn^pean  gwvenimeniA  have 
aiTii  v-d  for  the  publication  of  m-cords  di^ahnj^  with  their  own 
coj-rrus.  The  i:fats<ff  of  documents  that  ha%e  cece{%ed  most 
atteftfiiKrt  are  the  Fficstc,  of  rvyister*  of  bulk  and  briefs,  issued 
by  t\w  papal  chancery;  the  Supf^itiatumts,  or  petition! ;  and  the 
NumtjiuTOi,  or  despatches  received  from  the  nuncios  and  instruc- 
tions itnt  tp  them-  An  account  of  the  numerous  publications 
will  1^-  found  in  the  warkfi  already  mentioned.  Here  it  is  only 
poi  il.lii  to  mention  iht-  English  publications.  The  Record  Office 
m  London  ha*  puh1i^^>td  one  volume  of  PfiUii>ns,  i343-r4i7, 
and  a  Catend.ir  frpm  the  Rfgf%ia^  which  covera  the  peritwJ  1 19S-14JI, 
The  French  government  is  publishing  a  complete  Calendiir  of  the 
Rev/-!-}  up  to  the  end  of  the  ijih  century.  There  are  in  the  Eni^lii^h 
Puil  11  Record  Office  one  hundred  and  sixty- two  volumes  of  transcripts 
frc m  the  Vatican  j,rehives  arranged  in  two  »eric3. 

Nop  WAV. — The  records  of  Norway  are  prewr^-ed  at  Christiania, 
and  include  a  coElecticm  of  papers  of  Christian  11.,  Iting  of  Denmark, 
For  the  contErnts  ol  the  cullection^  see  Dipltfmatantfm  A'nprrfiiu.m, 
by  Lange  and  Lfnter  ii^4^i&0l);  and  Norikf  Ri^jrir^isiristiiet 
tUduh  i  itddrui,  dcaTing  with  the  i6ih  and  17th  centuries 

Portugal, — Porfugucse'  royal  records  are  in  the  mona5.ter^^  of 
SSm  Iknio  at  Lisbon.  The  collection  suffered  much  during  the 
ear  f  I  quake  of  17,^5-  It  includes  the  reKi^iers  of  the  ChancL-ry 
sifii  ■  •■hrt  ijth  rinturi,',  anti  a  large  number  of  docun>rnt»  ^ub^idiary 
to  (him  In  adiljllun  to  ihii  repository  thrrc  .ire  collect  in  ri!»  at 
the  vafioufi  mlniftrin;  from  the  rccordi  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 


Aflain,  Ikirv^  de  Cttftro,  »nd  aJtefwa,rd»  Judice  Biker,  published 
ihtnr  rpiUfffflo  dojj  Fraifiniai  .  .  .  enire  a  Corona  de  Porta  fai  r  ai 
mat  J  poi£niitu.  There  are  three  volumes  of  transcripti  from 
Portuguese  records  in  the  English  Public  Record  Ofiice. 

RussM, — The  records  of  the  Ruuian  government  are  distributed 
in  vanuuj.  repfwiiioriea  in  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg.  At  the 
forftver  are  preserved  the  records  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Rustia 
down  to  i8oi ;  permission  to  use  them  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Nfinister  for  Foreign  Affairs:  there  are  no  printed  liits,  but  m^ny 
in  manuscript.  At  Moscow  are  also  preserved  the  records  of  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  In  vol.  idiv.  of  the  Rnue  kutorigue  {18^) 
there  b  an  article  by  J.-J.  Chemkoand  L,-M.  Dalffol  on  IJcj  Arfkivfi 
d*  rtmpm  mtu  A  MmCim.  The  records  of  government  officer 
at  St  Petertbiir^  are  not  open  to  students.    There  are  minor  re- 

Braitorie*  at  vanoui  provincial  capitals,  and  the  records  of  the  Grand 
achy  of  Finland  are  at  Htlfilngforr.  There  are  three  volumes 
of  tfanscripti  from  Rus&ian  rtcoras  at  the  English  Public  Keeord 
Office. 

Spain. — The  nearest  approach  to  a  central  Record  Ofiice  For 
Spain  ia  the  Arthivo  General  Cfnifol.  r«tabtished  by  a  royal  ofdin- 
ance  of  1858  at  Aleali  de  Hetiaref,  near  Madrid.  The  collection 
there  includes,  in  addition  to  the  gener4il  administrative  records  of 
the  kingdom,  valuable  historical  ma  tier  concerning  the  Inquisition, 
the  Jesuits,  and  other  §ub]ecti.  There  is  also  it  Madrid  a  repository 
known  as  the  A  rchivo  IIis!6ru:o  National,  which  Ci>ntain*  the  arehive* 
of  cfown  bndsand  suppres^icd  monastefi<^,  with  a  printed  inventory. 
The  remaining  records  are  distributed  lorally;  in  K-pamte  reposi- 
lories  containing  the  archives  of  the  old  kingdoms-  Those  of 
Castile  are  partly  at  Simancas  and  partly  at  A  lea  la  de  Henarem. 
Thitsc  of  Aragon  are  at  Barcelona  in  the  Pabcio  de  ios  Conde«» 
Those  of  Nair-arre  are  at  Pamplona  and  difficult  of  acce:;!.  The 
remainder  are  of  small  importance. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  two  collections  requiring  notice* 
the  Arckirx  grrifrai  df  tndiai  at  Seville  and  the  pit  peri  of  the  dpfi- 
jdWti  dfi  Mur  at  BilLtao. 

The  En{;;ljsh  I'ublic  Record  Office  is  publishing  a  Calendar  of  the 
napers  rebting  to  England  in  Spanish  and  other  coniiected  archive*^ 
The  intfoduL  tion  to  the  flr^t  volume,  edited  by  C  Bergenroth^ 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  records  used  by  him;  and  the  «ries,  under 
the  suctessrvc  editorship  of  Ber^jenrolb.  Don  Pas^juale  de  Gayanvo* 
and  Major  Martin  Hume,  now  extends  from  the  reign  ni  Henry  VIJL 
to  the  year  160J.  The  Record  Office  possesses  sixty- five  voLnmet 
of  transcript  from  Spanish  archive** 

SwTtJEM. — The  archives  have  not  yet  been  central] led,  andlarigv 
collections  exist  at  the  various  miiUstritt,  The  mo«  important 
recordsp  however,  art  the  Royal  Arehives  {Riisttr^k$^t\  pre- 
served in  the  island  of  Rlddarholmen<  Stockholm.  A  great  many 
publications  have  been  based  on  these:  tbc«  are  fof  uttaoce  an 
inventory,  MiddUlandtn  fran  Spttuk^  KiguinMM  :  a  work  bearim 
generally  on  Scandinavian  history,  //ofi^jufov  rAmiidf  Seimim' 
mwifnt  huiirrja  :  and  the  DiplimuiUinum  Suetvvm^  which  it  ctill 
in  progress.  The  English  Record  Office  has  seven  volumes  of 
trantcnpts  from  the  Stockholm  arehlvea,  with  a  report. 

Private  collKtion*  arc  numerous  and  valuable,  and  a  society  ftJC 
rxploring  and  puhli-ihing  surh  records  ii  supported  by  the  state. 

SwiTititL*.TJD.— The  Swifis  records  are  of  two  kinds:  records  of 
the  canfedi-ratluriH  and  reconis  of  the  sevend  cantons.  The  first 
are  in  the  Bundas-Arckip  at  Bernc.  and  date  from  179!$;  see  Gfwral 
Ri-perioriufs  di^r  Aden  dti  kthftnchtn  CfniTakrchiTS  im  Btrn, 
iloS-t^oj,  and  SihuteiEtfisifui  Vrkurtd^^^RfiUUr,  by  B.  Hidber. 
voL  ii.  (Uerne.  1677).  The  Cantonal  reconis.  some  of  them  of 
very  early  dale,  are  at  the  chief  town  of  each  canton,  and  for  the 
most  part  are  provided  with  mang script  in \xn lories.  For  those 
of  Genevan  iiee  also  Lri  Arthivei  de  GenHe,  editH  by  Fr  Turreltini 
and  A.  C,  Crivel  fiS;?).  For  the  records  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Gall, 
see  VTk\indenbuf:h  der  AbUi  St  Gailen^  edited  by  H.  Wart  man  ne 
(iS6i-i8ft2);  and  for  those  of  Zil rich,  Urtitftdenbiuk  drt  Si&di  und 
Liindf^hafl  Ziiritk,  by  Pn  Schweiuer  and  E.  Etcher  (]83<^ii^7). 

There  are  in  the  English  Public  Record  Office  five  vol u met  of  t ran* 
scripts  from  the  Bundrs-Atckiv. 

LMtf 0  States  or  Auerica 
The  records,  among  which  transcripts  made  in  England,  France, 
and  Holland  hold  art  important  place,  may  be  divided  into:  Ftdfral, 
kept  at  VVashrngtosiH  those  in  prhxiit  coikctwTn:  and  Siaie  Rtfords 
at  the  various  *utc  capitals.  The  publication  and  care  of  alt 
ihcsc  are  often  the  work  of  private  bodies  lojiudized  or  recc^nued 
by  government.  Thus,  although  ftderal  archives  are  now  centralized 
under  the  charge  of  the  head  of  the  division  of  Manuscripts  in  the 
Library  of  Conffreas,  which  office  is  acriuifing  important  cotleetions 
of  the  popers  oT  former  prraidents,  and  may  also  have  traatf erred 
to  it  departmental  records  not  in  current  use,  publication  of  guide* 
UP  the  concern  of  the  historical  section  of  the  Carnede  Institution 
and  of  the  Archii-ei  Commission  of  the  fiistorica)  AuOCiatlon. 
The  same  association  expfores  pritQif  tifltf^tiffns  through  its  Histor- 
ical Manuscripts  Commission;  and  numerous  societies  publith 
itQfe  records.  Some  state*,  howei,'er,  have  themselves  published 
American  and  European  document*  relating  to  their  history  ; 
and  mention  must  be  made  of  the  large  series  of  ArwrkoH  Afcksnes 
and  Slai*  Paftrrs  published  from  t3j2  onwards  by  Congteu. 
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The  bett  guide  for  Federal  records  b  the  work  oC  Leland  and 
Valentine;  for  a  general  bibUographical  work  of  reference  see  E.  C. 
Burnett's  List  ofPrinttd  Guides  .  .  .  (Historical  MSS.  Commission 
Report.  1897). 

Extra  VAC  AKTiA 

In  various  ways  records  are  apt  to  wander  from  their  proper 
custody  and  to  lose  their  legal  character.  But  in  spite  of  tms  loss 
the  historian  is  bound  to  pursue  them  either  into  the  hands  of 
private  collectors  or  on  to  the  shelves  of  some  museum.  No  attempt 
can  be  made  to  discuss  ^vate  collections  or  the  manuscripts  of 
foieign  libraries.  Even  among  English  libraries  it  must  be  sumcient 
to  mention  the  British  Museum  as  the  principal  destination  of 
wandering  records.  Of  the  collections  in  that  library  the  most 
important  to  the  student  of  records  are  the  CotUmian,  the  Harteian 
and  the  Lansdawne,  all  catalogued  by  the  Record  Commission: 
the  Additionait  catalogued  from  time  to  time  as  fresh  matter 
accrues;  the  EgtrUm^  catalogued  with  the  Additional i  the  Sloane 
and  the  Siowe,  both  catalogued.  No  distinction  is  made  between 
documents  that  have  been  technically  "  records "  and  others. 
The  whole  collection  b  divided  technically  into  Manuscrij^t  by 
which  are  meant  volumes,  and  Charters  and  Rolls,  roeamng  de- 
tached documents.  To  the  latter  class  an  Indtx  locorumf  compiled 
by  H.  F.  Ellis  and  F.  B.  Biddey,  has  been  printed.      (C.  G.  Cr.) 

RBOORDE,  ROBERT  {t.  15x0-1558),  Welsh  physician  and 
mathematician,  was  descended  from  a  respectable  family  of  Tenby 
in  Wales.  He  entered  the  university  of  Oxford  about  1525, 
and  was  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls'  College  in  1531.  Having 
adopted  medicine  as  a  profession,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1545.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Oxford,  where  he  publicly  taught  mathematics,  as  he  had  done 
prior  to  his  going  to  Cambridge.  It  appears  that  he  afterwards 
went  to  London,  and  acted  as  physician  to  Edward  VI.  and  to 
Queen  Mary,  to  whom  some  of  his  books  are  dedicated.  He 
<Ued  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  Southwark,  ^here  he  was  con- 
fined for  debt,  in  1558. 

Rccturdc  published  «-vm.i  works  upon  mathematical  subjects, 
chiefly  In  die  form  □{  dialogue  between  master  and  scholar,  viz. : — 
n*  Grtmtde  pf  Artfi.  Ufuhirtte  the  Worke  and  Practise  of  Arith- 
mutkhtt  Aod  in  tshoU  numbers  and  fractions'  (1540):  The  Pathway 


MmHatl,  &c.  {Undon.  155^) ;  the  Whetstone  0}  ] 
Me  uamd  pott  «f  Ariihmciih.  containing  the  Extr  i-  j  '.-f  hi.-tes, 
tte  Cassike  Pr^tkt.  aeitk  the  Rules ^  Equation,  t:'  .'  ike  IT,  fkes 
ofSutiU  NumUij  (London.  1557).  Thb  wasthefii  t  Kr;,Li  ii  f  .»k 
on  algebra.  He  ^^To^c  also  ^  medical  work,  The  rnr.  f  / .'  /5t« 
<imS).  frt?micnily  reprinted.  Sherburne  states  tb  '  !  -  Iso 
published  CosmozTQpkiax  isafcge,  and  that  he  Wiot^  .^  ...^^  De 
Am  Jofiendi  llamtffium  and  another  De  Usu  Cloborum  et  de 
5to*w  ifmporum.  Rbcordtt's  chief  contributions  to  the  pn^rcss 
af  a  Igebra  were  in  the  way  oi  eyncraatmag  its  notation  (see  Algebra, 
Bislory). 

RECORDER,  in  its  original  sense,  one  who  sets  down  or 
records.  Hence  applied  to  a  person  with  legal  knowledge 
who  was  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  to  "  record  " 
or  keep  in  mind  the  proceedings  of  their  court,  as  well  as  the 
customs  of  the  city.  The  word  is  now  chiefly  used  of  the 
principal  legal  officer  of  a  city  or  borough  having  a  separate 
court  of  quarter  sessions.  He  must  be  a  barrister  of  five 
years'  standing,  appointed  by  the  crown  and  holding  office 
during  good .  behaviour,  and  receiving  "such  yearly  salary, 
not  exceeding  that  stated  in  the  petition  on  which  the  grant  of 
a  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions  was  made,"  as  the  sovereign 
directs  (Municipal  Corporations  Act  1882,  s.  163).  The  re- 
corder holds,  once  in  every  quarter  of  a  year,  or  oftener,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  a  court  of  quarter  sessions  in  and  for  the  borough. 
He  is  sole  judge  of  the  court,  "  having  cognizance  of  all  crimes, 
offences,  and  matters  cognizable  by  courts  of  quarter  sessions 
for  counties  in  England,"  except  that  he  may  not  allow  or 
levy  any  borough  rate,  or  grant  licences  (s.  165).  He  is  not 
eligible  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  borough,  or  to  be  an 
alderman  or  councillor,  or  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the 
borough,  though  he  may  be  revising  barrister  and  is  eligible  to 
serve  in  Pailiament  except  for  the  borough.  He  may  be 
appointed  recorder  for  two  or  more  boroughs  conjointly.  He 
may,  in  case  of  sickness  or  unavoidable  absence,  appoint  in 
writing  a  barrister  of  five  years'  standing  to  act  as  deputy 


recorder  for  him.    A  recorder  is  ex  c£kio  a  juttke  for  iIm 

borough. 

The  recorder  of  London  is  judge  of  the  lord  majror  's  court, 
and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  central  criminal  court. 
His  salary  is  £4000  a  year.  He  is  appointed  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  but  by  the  Local  Government  Act  18S8,  &  42, 
sub-s.  14,  after  the  vacancy  next  after  the  beginning  of 
the  act,  no  recorder  may  exercise  any  judicial  function  unless 
he  is  appointed  by  the  sovereign  to  exerdse  such  fuDctkm. 
See  QiMRTER  Sessions,  Court  of. 

RECORDER,  Fipple  Flute  or  English  Flute  (Fr.  Jiiu- 
d-bec,  flUte  douce,  fi<Ue  anglaise  or  fiiUe  d  sum/  trous:  Ger. 
Block'  or  PlockjldU,  ScknabelfidU,  LangJldU;  ItaL  fctOo  dolce, 
ftaulo  diritto),  a  medieval  flute,  blown  by  means  of  a  whistle 
mouthpiece  and  held  vertically  in  front  of  the  performer  like  a 
clarinet.  The  recorder  only  survives  in  the  now  almost  obsolete 
flageolet  and  in  the  so-called  penny-whistle.  The  recorder 
consisted  of  a  wooden  tube,  which  was  at  first  cylindrical  or 
nearly  so,  but  became,  as  the  instrument  developed  and  im- 
proved, an  inverted  cone.  The  whistle  mouthpiece  has  beat 
traced  in  almost  prehistoric  times  in  Egypt  and  other  Oriental 
countries.  The  principle  of  the  whistle  mouthpie^  b  baaed  ou 
that  of  the  simplest  flutes  without  embouchure,  like  the  Egyptian 
nay,  with  this  modification,  that,  in  order  to  fadliiate  the 
production  of  sound,  the  air  current,  instead  of  being  directed 
through  ambient  air  to  the  sharp  edge  of  the  tube  (or  the  lateral 
embouchure  in  the  modem  flute),  is  blown  through  a  chink 
directly  into  a  narrow  channel  This  channel  is  so  constructed 
within  the  mouthpiece  that  the  stream  of  air  impinges  with 
force  against  the  sharp  edge  of  a  lip  or  fipple  cut  into  the  pipe 
below  the  channel  This  throws  the  air  current  into  the  state 
of  vibration  required  in  order  to  generate  sound-waves  in  the 
main  colunm  of  air  within  the  tube.  The  inverted  coae  of  the 
bore  has  the  effect  of  softening  the  tone  of  the  recorder  stUl 
further,  earning  for  it  the  name  of  fl&te  douce.  Being  so  easy 
to  play,  the  recorder  always  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  aD 
countries  until  the  greater  possibilities  of  the  transverse  flute 
turned  the  tide  against  it.  The  want  of  character  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  timbre  of  the  whistle-flute  is  due  to  the  paucity 
of  harmonic  overtones  in  the  clang.  The  recorder  had  seven 
holes  in  front  and  one  at  the  back  for  the  thumb.  As  long  as 
the  tube  was  made  in  one  piece  the  lowest  hole  stopped  by  the 
little  finger  was  generally  made  in  duplicate  to  serve  equally 
well  for  right-  and  left-handed  players,  the  unused  bole  being 
stopped  with  wax.  Being  an  open  pipe,  the  recorder  could 
overblow  the  octave  and  even  the  two  following  harmonics 
(i.e.  the  twelfth  and  second  octave).  The  holes  produced  the 
diatonic  scale,  and  by  means  of  harmonics  and  crosft-fingering 
the  second  and  part  of  a  third  octave  were  obtained. 

The  recorder  is  described  and  figured  bv  Sebastian  Vudung, 
Martin  Agricola  and  Ottmar  Luscimus  in  the  l6ch  century,  and 
by  Michael  Praetorius  and  Marin  Mersenne  in  the  17th  century. 
Praetorius  mentions  eight  different  sizes  rsngins  from  the  sm^ 
flute  two  octaves  above  the  cometto  to  the  neat  rass.  The  lowest 
notes  of  the  large  flutes  were  provided  with  keys  endoaed  in  per- 
forated wooden  or  brass  cases,  which  served  to  protect  the  mechaB- 
ism,  as  yet  somewhat  primitive;  the  keys  usually  had  double 
touch  pieces  to  suit  right-  or  left-handed  players. 

There  are  at  least  two  fine  sets  of  recorders  extant :  one  is  pn^ 
served  in  the  Gerroanisches  Museum  at  Nuremberg,  consisting  of 
eight  flutes  in  a  case  and  dating  from  the  17th  century:  the  other 
is  the  Chester  sec  of  four  18th-century  instruments,  winch  are  fnSy 
described  and  illustrated  in  a  paper  by  Joseph  C.  Bridge** 

The  recorder  has  been  immoitalued  dv  Shake^xare  in  the 
famous  scene  in  Hamlet  (II.  3),  which  has  been  treated  froa  the 
musical  point  of  view  in  an  excellent  and  carefuDy  written  article 
by  Christopher  Welch,  the  author  of  an  equally  valuable  paper, 
*'  The  Literature  of  the  Recorder."' 

The  small  whistle-pipe  used  to  accompany  the  ubor  (Fr-fofsftM: 
Ger.  Stamentienpfeiff  or  SckwegO),  which  had  but  three  boles, 
belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  recorder,  but  from  its  associatioa 
with  the  ubor  it  acquired  distinctive  characteristics  (see  Pipe  akd 
Tabor).  (K.  S.) 


'  The  Chester  Recorders  "  in  Prec.  Mus.  Assoc.,  Londoo.  1901. 
'  Hamlet  and  the  Recorder,"  iM.,  1903  and  1898. 
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RBCTOR  (Lat.  for  "ruler,"  "guide,"  &c.,  from  regere, 
"  rule  ")•  a  title  given  to  the  bearers  of  certain  ecclesiastical 
and  academical  offices.  In  the  Roman  empire,  after  Constan- 
tino, the  title  rector  was  borne  by  govemoA  of  provinces 
subordinate  to  the  prefects  or  exarchs.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  given  to  certain  secular  officials,  e.g.  the  podestas  of  some 
Italian  towns,  but  more  especially  to  the  heads  of  the  univer- 
sities, the  representatives  and  rulers  of  the  unkersUas  magis- 
Irorvm  et  sckoloriutn,  eleaed  usually  for  a  very  short  time. 
After  the  humanistic  movement  of  the  Renaissance  the  style 
rector  was  also  given  to  the  chief  masters  of  schools  containing 
several  classes,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany  {e.g.  Saxony, 
WUrttemberg)  it  is  still  thus  used  instead  of  the  more  modem 
title  of  Director.  Rector  is  also  still  the  title  of  the  heads  of 
the  Scottish  universities  (Lord  Rector),  who  are  elected  for 
three  years,  and  of  the  German  nmyenities  {Rector  Magnificus), 
in  which  the  office  is  held  for  a  year  by  a  representative  of  each 
faculty  in  turn.  In  those  German  universities  where  the 
rectorship  is  held  by  the  sovereign  {Rector  Magnificentissimus), 
the  acting  head  is  known  as  Prorector.  "  Rector  "  is  also  the 
title  of  the  heads  of  Exeter  and  Lincob  Colleges,  Oxford.  The 
heads  of  all  Jesuit  colleges  are  "  rectors." 

As  an  ecclesiastical  title  rector  was  once  loosely  used  for 
rulers  of  the  Church  generally,  whether  bishops,  abbots  or 
parish  priests  (see  Du  Cange,  Rectores  ecclesiarum).  The  Rector es 
AposUdici  Patrimonii  were  clerics  of  the  Roman  Curia  charged 
with  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  patrimony 
o(  St  Peter.  The  ecclesiastical  title  rector,  however,  became 
ultimately  confined  in  certain  parts  of  Europe  (Poland,  Spain 
and  notably  England)  to  the  office  of  a  priest  having  a  cure  of 
souls.  In  its  English  use  it  is  thus  synonymous  with  "  curate" 
in  the  sense  used  in  the  Prayer  Book.  In  the  middle  ages 
a  large  number  of  rectories  were  held  by  religious  houses, 
which  drew  the  bulk  of  the  tithes  and  appointed  vicars  to  do 
the  work.  Hence  the  modern  distinction  in  England  between 
rectors  and  vicars.  A  rector  is  incumbent  of  a  benefice  never 
held  under  a  monastery,  and  he  receives  aU  the  tithes;  a  vicar 
{i.e.  of  an  ancient  benefice)  draws  only  such  tithes  as  were  left 
to  the  benefice  by  the  reb'gious  house  which  held  it.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  the  "  great  tithes  "  were  often 
bestowed  by  the  crown  on  laymen,  who,  as  owning  the  rectorial 
tithes,  were  and  are  known  as  "  lay  rectors."  It  follows  that, 
rectories  being  usually  richer  than  vicarages,  the  style  of 
"rector"  is  in  England  slightly  more  dignified  than  that  of 
*'  vicar."  In  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  the 
incumbents  of  churches  are  called  rectors. 

RECUSANT  (from  Lat.  recusare,  to  refuse),  the  name,  in  English 
history,  given  in  the  x6th  and  17th  centuries  to  those  persons 
who  persisted  in  refusing  to  attend  the  services  of  the  English 
Church,  and  particularly  to  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  (see  Roman  Cathouc  Church,  §  English  Law). 

REDAN,  in  fortification,  a  work  of  V-shape  presenting  a  salient 
angle  towards  the  expected  attack.  The  gorge  (rear)  of  a  redan 
is  open.  When  unsupported  by  other  works,  it  has  the  dis- 
advantage that  its  fire  is  divergent  and  but  few  guns  can  be 
brought  to  bear  directly  towards  the  front.  Further,  both  its 
faces  are  usually  open  to  enfilade.  Redans  were  therefore  almost 
always  used  in  conjunction  with  other  works,  one  of  the  most 
common  forms  being  the  "  lines  of  redans  "  used  as  field  works. 
These  consisted  of  lengths  of  plain  trenches  facing  the  front, 
with  redans  at  intervals  along  the  line.  In  the  present  day 
the  term  redan  is  loosely  applied  to  works  merely  possessing 
saliency,  as  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  bastions  Nos.  3  and  2 
at  Sevastopol  in  i854-S5>  usually  called  the  "Redan"  and 
**  Little  Redan "  respectively  (see  Crimean  War).  The 
"  Redan  "  was  a  large  work  of  irregular  outline,  generally 
resembling  a  redan,  but  having  the  salient  angle  blunted  or 
roimded  ofi  and  the  side  faces  broken  into  several  minor  fronts 
so  as  to  obtain  a  field  of  fire  in  many  directions.    (See  Forti- 

nCATION  AND  SlECECRATT.) 

RED  BANK«  a  borough  of  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A..  on  an  estuary  known  as  Navesink  river,  at  the  head  of 


navigation,  about  6  m.  W.  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  about 
2$  m.  S.  .of  New  York  City.  Pop.  (1905)  6263;  (rgio)  7398. 
Red  Bank  is  served  by  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
Pennsylvania  railways,  and  by  steamboats  to  New  York,  and  is 
connected  with  the  neighbouring  towns  by  electric  Unes.  It  is  a 
residential  suburb  of  New  York  City  and  a  summer  resort.  In 
the  winter  ice-boating  is  a  popular  amusement,  and  Red  Bank 
has  fish  and  oyster  industries  of  some  importance. 

The  name  Red  Bank  was  applied  to  this  locality  as  early  as 
1734,  and  in  1781  there  were  several  buildings  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  borough.  Red  Bank  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1870  and  became  a  borough  in  1908.  Near  Red  Bank  was 
established  in  1843  the  North  American  phalanx,  a  Fouricrite 
community,  with  a  capital  of  about  $8000  and  xia  members, 
on  about  673  acres;  it  was  financially  the  most  successful  and 
the  longest  lived  of  the  Fourierist  phalansteries  in  America, 
but  broke  up  in  1855  because  of  internal  dissensions,  following 
a  fire  which  destroyed  the  mills.* 

REDBREAST.'  or  Robin,  perhaps  the  favoiuite  among 
English  birds  because  of  its  pleasing  colour,  its  sagacity  and 
fearlessness  of  man,  and  its  cheerful  song,  even  in  winter. 
In  July  and  August  the  hedgerows  of  the-  southern  counties  of 
England  are  beset  with  redbreasts,  not  in  flocks,  but  each 
individual  keeping  its  own  distance  fron^  ^he  nsxt^— all,  how- 
ever, on  their  way  to  cross  the  Channel.  On  the  European 
continent  the  migration  is  still  more  marked,  and  the  redbreast 
on  its  autumnal  and  vernal  passages  is  the  object  of  bird- 
catchers,  since  its  value  as  a  delicacy  has  long  been  recognized. 
Even  those  redbreasts  which  stay  in  Britain  during  the  winter 
are  subject  to  a  migratory  movement.  The  first  sharp  frost 
makes  them  change  their  habitation,  and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
drives  them  towarids  the  homesteads  for  food.  The  redbreast 
exhibits  a  curious  uncertainty  of  temperament  in  regard  to 
its  nesting  habits.  At  times  it  will  place  the  utmost  confidence 
in  man,  and  at  tiipes  diow  the  greatest  jealousy.  The  nest 
is  usually  built  of  moss  and  dead  leaves,  with  a  moderate  lining 
of  hair.  In  this  are  laid  from  five  to  seven  white  eggs,  sprinkled 
or  blotched  with  light  red. 

Besides  the  British  Islands,  the  redbreast  {MotociUa  rubectda 
of  Linnaeus  and  the  EriUtacus  rubectda  of  modern  authors)  is 
generally  dispersed  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is  in 
winter  found  in  the  oases  of  the  Sahara.  Its  eastern  limits 
are  not  well  determined.  In  northern  Persia  it  is  replaced  by 
a  nearly  allied  form,  Erithacus  kyrcantu,  distinguishable  by  its 

*  The  borough  of  Red  Bank  should  be  distinguished  from  a  place 
of  the  same  name  in  Gloucester  county.  New  Jersey,  about  6  m. 
below  Camden,  on  the  Delaware  river,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Schuylkill  river,  which  was  the  site  of  Fort  Mercer  in  the 
American  war  of  Independence.  Fort  Mercer,  with  Fort  Mifflin 
(nearly  opposite  it  on  an  island  in  the  Delaware),  prevented  the 
co-operation  of  the  British  navy  with  the  afmy  which  had  occupied 
Philadelphia  in  September.  On  the  22nd  of  October  Fort  Mercer, 
held  by  600  men  under  Col.  Christopher  Greene  (1737-1781),  was 
unsuccessfully  attacked  by  a  force  of  about  2500  men,  mostly 
Hessians,  under  Col.  Carl  Emil  Kurt  von  Donop,  the  Hessians 
losing  about  400  men,  including  Donop.  who  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  British  naval  force  was  prevented  by  the  "  Pennsylvania 
navy  "  under  John  Hazel  wood  {c.  1726- 1800)  from  taking  part  in 
the  attack:  two  British  ships  were  destroyed;  and  the  fire  from 
the  American  vessels  added  to  the  discomfiture  of  tlie  Hessians. 
On  the  15th  of  November  Fort  Mifflin  was  destroyed  after  a  five 
days'  bombardment  from  batteries  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore  and 
from  British  vessels  in  the  rear;  and  on  the  20th  Fort  Mercer  was 
abandoned  before  Comwallis's  approach  and  was  destroyed  by 
the  British.  Philadelphia  was  then  put  in  touch  with  Admiral 
Howe's  fleet  and  with  New  York  City.  Near  Red  Bank  a  monu- 
ment to  Christopher  Greene  was  erected  in  1829. 

'English  colonists  in  distant  lands  have  applied  the  common 
nickname  of  the  redbreast  to  other  birds  that  are  not  immediately 
allied  to  it.  The  ordinary  "  robin  "  of  North  America  is  a  thrush, 
Turdus  migratorius  (sec  FIeldfake),  and  one  of  the  bluebirds 
of  the  same  continent.  Sialia  sialic,  is  in  ordinary  speech  the  blue 
"  robin  ";  the  Australian  and  Pacific  "  robins "  of  the  genus 
Petroeca  are  of  doubtful  affinity  and  have  not  all  even  th«f  red 
breast:  the  Cape  "  robin  "  is  Cossophya  caffra,  the  Indian  "  robin  " 
Thamnabia  and  the  New  Zealand  "  robin  "^  Miro. 

*  It  is  a  veiv  old  sayiiw  that  Vnum  arhuUttm  non  alit  duos  eriffto- 
C0f— One  bush  docs  not  harbour  two  redbreasts. 
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more  ruddy  hues,  while  in  northern  Qiina  and  Japan  another 
spedes,  E.  akahige,  is  found  of  which  the  sexes  differ  somewhat 
in  plumage — the  cock  having  a  blackish  band  below  his  red 
breast  and  greyish-black  flanks,  while  the  hen  closely  resembles 
the  familiar  British  spedes— but  both  cock  and  hen  have  the 
tail  of  chestnut-red.  The  genus  Erithacus,  as  well  as  that 
containing  the  other  birds  to  which  the  name  "  robin  "  has  been 
applied,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Petroecaf  belong  to  the 
sub-famfly  Turdinae  of  the  thrushes  iq.v.). 

RBDCARt  a  watering-place  in  the  Cleveland  parliamentary 
djlvision  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  8  m.  N.E. 
of  Middlesbrough,  on  a  branch  of  the  North-Eastem  railway. 
Pop.  of  urban  dbtrict  (including  the  township  of  Coatham, 
1901)  7695.  Its  long  range  of  firm  sands  from  Tees  mouth  to 
Saltburn,  a  distance  of  10  m.,  has  made  it  a  popular  summer 
resort.  Race  meetings  are  held  here  on  Whit  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  and  in  August.  Redcar  is  close  to  the  Cleveland 
iron-working  distria  of  which  the  centre  is  Middlesbrough, 
and  is  in  great  favour  with  the  large  industrial  population  of 
that  district. 

REDDITCH,  a  town  in  the  eastern  parliamentary  division 
of  Worcestershire,  England,  situated  on  an  eminence  near 
the  Warwickshire  border,  isi  m.  S.  of  Birmingham  by  the 
Midland  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  I3*493'  It 
is  the  centre  of  a  district  producing  needles  and  fish-hooks. 
There  are  also  motor-engineering  works.  The  town  possesses 
a  literary  and  scientific  institute  (1850).  In  the  modem  church 
of  St  Stephen  (1854)  are  preserved  tiles  from  the  former 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Bordesley,  founded  in  1138,  of  which  the 
site  may  be  traced  at  Bordesley  Park,  2  m.  N. 

REDBSDALB,  JOHN  FREEMAK-MITFORD,  Baron  (1748- 
1830),  English  lawyer  and  politician,  younger  son  of  John 
Mitford  (d.  1761)  and  brother  of  the  historian  William  Mitford, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  i8th  of  August  1748.  Having 
become  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  I777>  he  wrote 
A  Treatise  on  the  Pleadings  in  Suiis  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  by 
English  BiUf  a  work  of  great  value,  which  has  been  reprinted 
several  times  in  England  and  America.  In  1788  Mitford  became 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Beerabton  in  Devon, 
and  in  1791  he  introduced  the  important  bill  for  the  rehef  of 
Roman  Catholics,  which  was  passed  into  law.  In  1793  he 
succeeded  Sir  John  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Eldon,  as  solicitor- 
general  for  England,  becoming  attomey-general  sue  years  later, 
when  he  was  retumed  to  parliament  as  member  for  East  Loce, 
in  Cornwall.  In  Febmary  1801  Sir  John  Mitford  (as  he  was 
now)  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Exactly 
a  year  later,  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  and 
was  created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Baron  Redesdale. 
Being  an  outspoken  opponent  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
Red^ale  was  impopular  in  Ireland.  In  February  1806  he 
was  dismissed  on  the  formation  of  the  ministry  of  Fox  and 
Lord  Grenville.  Although  Redesdale  declined  to  return  to 
official  life,  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  House  of  Lords 
both  on.  its  political  and  its  judicial  sides.  In  1813  he 
secured  the  passing  of  acts  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors, 
and  later  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  and  of  other  popular  measures  of  reform. 
Redesdale,  who  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  member 
of  three  commissions  on  the  public  records,  died  on  the  16th  of 
January  1830.  In  1803  he  married  Frances  (d.  181 7),  daughter 
of  John,  snd  earl  of  Egmont.  He  took  the  additional  name  of 
Freeman  in  1 809  on  succeeding  to  the  csutes  of  Thomas  Edwards 
Freeman. 

His  only  son,  John  Thomas  Freeman  Mitford  (1805-1886), 
succeeded  to  the  title.  In  1851  he  was  chosen  chairman  of 
committees  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  position  which  he  retained 
until  his  death,  and  in  1877  he  was  created  earl  of  Redesdale. 
His  chief  interest  was  reserved  for  ecclesiastical  questions, 
and  he  won  some  repute  as  a  Protestant  controversialist.  He 
assisted  to  revive  Convocation  in  1853;  was  an  active  opponent 
of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church;  and  engaged  in 
controversy  with  Cardinal  Manning  on  the  subject  of  com- 


munion in  both  kinds.  On  his  death,  on  the  znd  of  May  1886, 
his  titles  became  extinct.  He  wrote  Though  en  Bng^k 
Prosody  and  Translations  from  Horau,  and  Pwtker  Tkomgkis 
on  English  Prosody  (Oxford,  1859),  in  addition  to  vaxioas  pam- 
phlets on  ecclesiastical  topics. 

The  earl  bequeathed  his  esutes  to  his  kinsman,  Alcecson 
Bertram  Freeman-Mitford  (b.  1837),  a  great-grandson  ol  WilKani 
Mitford.  He  had  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  from  1858  to 
1873,  and  had  been  secretary  to  the  Office  of  Works  from  1874 
to  x886.  From  1892  to  1895  ^  ^"^  member  of  pariianacnt  lor 
the  Stratford-on-Avon  division  of  Warwickshire,  and  he  was 
created  Baron  Redesdale  in  1902.  He  was  well  known  for  his 
writings  on  Japan,  ToUs  of  Old  Japan  (1871),  The  AUaeki  at 
Pehing  (1900),  &c 

See  O.  J.  Burke.  History  of  the  Lord  ChanceOcrs  ef  trdamd  (Dsblin. 
1879);  J.  R.  O'Flanagan,  Lives  of  the  Lord  ChametUcrs  e§  Ireland 
'       ^     -     -    «      .  -  .   « -     -        j-^j,^ 

>bbot. 

REDFERN,  a  municipality  of  Cumberland  county.  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  adjoining  the  dty  of  Sydney  00  the 
S.S.W.  Pop.  (1901)  24,282.  It  is  a  busy  manufacturing  centre, 
having  numerous  ironworks,  coach  factories,  boot  factories, 
printing  works,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  soap  factodes  and 
extensive  railway  works. 

REDGRAVE,  BICHARO  (1804-1888).  English  artist,  ms  bora 
at  Pimlico  on  the  30th  of  April  2804,  and  worked  at  first  as  a 
designer.  He  became  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy  Schools 
in  1826,  and  was  elected  an  Associate  in  1840  and  an  Acade- 
mician in  1851  (retired,  1883).  His  "  Gulliver  on  the  Farmer's 
Table  "  (1837)  made  his  reputation  as  a  painter.  He  began  in 
1847  &  connexion  with  the  Government  Art  Schools  which  lasted 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  among  other  posts  be  held  those 
of  inspector-general  of  art  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  art  director  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  He  was 
greatly  instmmental  in  the  establishment  of  this  institution, 
and  he  claimed  the  credit  of  having  secured  the  Sheepshanks 
and  Ellison  gifts  for  the  nation.  He  was  also  surveyor  of  the 
royal  pictures.  He  was  offered,  but  declined,  a  knighthood 
in  1869.  Redgrave  was  an  assiduous  painter  of  landscape  and 
genre;  his  best  pictures  being  "  Country  Cousins  "  (1848)  and 
"  The  Retum  oi  Olivia  "  (1848),  both  in  the  national  coUcctton. 
"  The  Sempstress  "  (1844).  "  Well  Spring  in  the  Forest "  (1865). 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  December  1888. 

See  the  Memoir  by  F.  M.  Redgrave.  1891. 

REDLANDS,  a  dty  of  San  Bernardino  county,  in  soutbem 
California,  U.S.A.,  67  m.  (by  rail)  E.  of  Los  Angeles.  Pop.  (1900) 
4797;  (1910)  io,449-  It  is  served  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F£  railways  and  by  interurban 
electric  Unes.  The  dty  lies  at  an  altitude  of  1350-1600  fu  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  San  Bernardino  Valley,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  mountains.  To  the  east  Grayback  (11,725  ft.) 
and  San  Bernardino  (11,600  ft.)»  to  the  south-east  San  Jadnto 
(10,805  ft.),  and  to  the  north-west  Cajon  Pass  (41x9  ft.)  and  San 
Antonio,  of  Old  Baldy  (10,142  ft.),  are  conspicuous  bmdmarks. 
The  dty  is  a  wdl-known  tourist  and  health  resort,  with  beautiful 
drives.  Canyon  Crest  Park  (Smiley  Heights)  contains  about 
300  acres,  and  Prospect  Park  50  acres.  The  dty  has  the 
A.  K.  SmUey  Public  Library,  the  gift  of  A.  K.  Smiley,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Redlands  (Baptist;  co-educa- 
tional), incorporated  in  1907  and  opened  in  1909.  Redlands  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  orange-growing  and  dipping  centres 
of  California;  it  also  ships  other  dtrus  fruits,  dive  oil.  barley, 
wheat  and  stone.  Olive  oil  and  jam,  marmalade  and  preserved 
fruits  are  manufactured.  There  are  dectric  power  plants  in 
the  mountains  (three  in  Mill  Creek  Canyon  and  two  in  Santa 
Ana  Canyon).  A  settlement  called  Lugonia  was  estaUished 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  in  1874,  but  Redlands  dates 
from  1887,  when  it  was  settled  by  people  from  New  England, 
and  was  chartered  as  a  dty. 

REDMOND,  JOHN  EDWARD  (1851'  ),  Irish  poCtkiaa. 
son  of  W  A.  Redmond,  M.P.,  was  bom  at  Watcrford  in  1851. 
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He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1886,  and  subsequently  to  the  Irish 
bar,  though  he  never  practised.  He  was  a  derk  in  the  vote 
office  of  the  House  of  Commons  before  he  entered  parliament 
in  1881  as  member  for  New  Ross.  From  1885  to  1891  he 
represented  North  Wexford.  As  party  whip  he  rendered  great 
service  to  the  Irish  members  by  his  thorough  grasp  of  the 
procedure  of  the  House.  At  the  time  of  the  rupture  of  the  Irish 
party  consequent  on  the  Pamell  scandals,  Redmond  was  the 
most  eloquent  member  of  the  minority  who  continued  to 
recognize  his  leadership,  and  in  1891  he  became  the  accredited 
leader  of  the  PameUites.  In  1900  the  two  Nationalist  parties 
were  amalgamated  under  his  leadership.  He  contested  Cork 
unsuccessfully  in  1891,  but  was  elected  for  Waterford,  where 
he  was  re-elected  in  1906.  (For  the  political  events  under  his 
leadership  of  the  Irish  parliamentary  party  up  to  1910,  see 
Ireland:  History;  English  History  and  allied  articles.) 

REDON,  a  town  of  western  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Ille-et-VUaine,  45  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Rennes  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  5x70.  Redon  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vilaine,  above  the  confluence  of  the  Oust  and 
on  the  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest.  The  Church  of  St  Sauveur, 
formerly  belonging  to  an  abbey,  has  a  Romanesque  central 
tower,  square  in  form  but  with  rounded  angles.  A  fine  tower 
of  the  X4th  century  with  a  stone  spire  stands  isolated  from  the 
church,  from  which  it  was  separated  owing  to  the  destruction 
of  part  of  the  nave  by  fire  in  1782.  The  choir,  with  ambulatory 
and  radiating  chapels,  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  13th-century  architecture  in  Brittany.  The  abbey 
has  been  a>nverted  into  an  ecclesiastical  college.  Some  16th- 
century  timbered  houses  have  interesting  carvings.  The 
industries  include  the  manufacture  of  emery  and  polish,  agri- 
cultural implements  and  bo«t-building,  tanning,  brewing  and 
flour-miUing.  The  port  is  accessible  at  high  tides  for  vessels 
of  600  to  700  tons.  Redon  grew  up  round  a  monaAery  founded 
in  the  first  h^  of  the  9th  century.  In  th«  14th  century  Jean 
de  Tr6al,  one  of  the  abbots,  surroimded  the  town  with  walls, 
of  which  a  remnant  is  still  to  be  seen. 

RBDOUDA,  an  Island  in  the  British  West  Indies.  It  is  a 
dependency  of  Antigua,  and  lies  25  m.  S.W.  of  it,  in  25"  6'  N. 
and  61°  35'  W.  Pop.  (1901)  120.  It  is  a  rocky  mountain, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  xooo  ft.,  and 
has  an  area  of  §  sq.  m.  It  is  valuable  for  its  phosphate  of 
alumina  (discovered  in  1865),  of  which  7000  tons  are  exported 
every  year  to  the  United  Sutes. 

RBDONDBLA,  a  town  of  north-western  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince <A  Pontevedra;  7  m.  N.E.  of  Vigo,  in  a  bend  of  the  Vigo 
estuary,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Tuy-Vigo  and  Vigo-Ponte- 
vedra  lailways.  Pop.  (1900)  10,843.  The  river  is  only  acces- 
sible for  small  coasting  vessels;  it  is  the  headquarters  of  a 
prosperous  fishing  industry.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  ruins 
of  several  medieval  castles,  and  the  fine  hall  -of  the  Marquess 
Vega  de  Arm! jo. 

REDOUBT  (Fr.  redovU^  from  Med.  Lat.  redudus,  a  place  of 
retreat,  refuge,  reducere,  lead  back,  retire;  the  intrusive  b  is 
due  to  the  O.  Fr.  redoubter,  to  fear,  Lat.  dubitare,  to  doubt),  a 
term  In  fortification  for  a  small  closed  work  of  plain  trace, 
generally  used  in  conjunction  with  lines  of  infantry  trenches 
(see  FORimcATiON  and  Siececraft).  The  term  "reduit" 
(Fr.  riduU)t  often  confused  with  "  redoubt,"  is  only  used  for  a 
keep  or  interior  refuge  for  the  garrison  of  a  larger  work,  corre- 
sponding,  on  a  small  scale,  to  the  citadel  of  a  fortress. 

RBD  BJVBR,  the  name  of  two  American  rivers,  one  emptying 
into  the  Mississippi  near  its  mouth,  and  the  other  emptying  into 
Lake  Winnipeg. 

X.  The  Red  river,  sometimes  called  the  Red  River  of 
Louisiana,  is  the  southernmost  of  the  large  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  rises  in  northern  Texas,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Staked  Plains,  or  Llano  Estacado.  flows  E.  by  S.  in  Texas, 
between  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  and  to  Fulton,  in  south-western 
Arkansas,  there  turns  S.E.  and  continues  in  a  general  south- 
easterly direction  through  Louisiana  to  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 


where  it  discharges  partly  into  the.  Mississippi  and  partly  into 
the  Atchafalaya. .  Its  length  is  estimated  at  1200  m.  or  more; 
its  drainage  baan  has  an  area  of  at  least  90,000  sq.  m.;  and  its 
discharge  ranges  from  3500  cub.  ft.  to  x8o,ooo  cub.  ft.  per  second. 
It  is  somewhat  saline  in  its  upper  course,  and  in  its  middle  and 
lower  course  is  laden  with  a  reddish  silt  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  From  an  elevation  on  the  Staked  Plains  of  about 
2450  ft.,  the  river  plunges  into  a  canyon  which  is  about  60  m. 
long  and  has  nearly  perpendicular  walls  of  sandstone  and 
gypsum  formation  500  to  800  ft.  high.  Immediately  below  the 
canyon  the  river  spreads  out  over  a  broad  and  sandy  bed  and 
flows  for  about  500  m.  through  a  semi-arid  plain.  It  narrows 
on  entering  the  alluvial  bottom  lands,  through  which  it  pursues 
a  sluggish  and  meandering  course  for  the  last  600  m.  At  high 
stages,  from  December  to  June,  it  is  continually  shifting  its 
channel  in  this  part  of  its  course,  by  eroding  one  bank  and 
making  deposits  on  the  other,  and  as  the  upper  portion  is  densely 
wooded  the  falling  trees,  imless  removed,  become  an  obstruction 
to  navigation.  In  1828  the  trees  which  the  river  had  felled 
formed  the  great  **  Red  River  raft"  extending  from.  Loggy 
Bayou,  65  in.  below  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  to  Hurricane 
Bluffs,  37  m.  above  -  Shreveport.  Congress  began  in  that  year 
to  make  appropriations  for  the  removal  of  the  raft,  and  by  1841 
Heniy  M.  Shreve  had  opened  a  channeL  The  river  was  neglected 
from  1857  to  X873  and  another  raft,  32  m.  in  length,  formed  above 
Shrevepor^.  A  channel  was  opened  through  this  in  1872-73, 
and  the  complete  removal  of  the  obstruction  a  few  years  later 
so  improved  the  drainage  that  a  large  tract  of  waste  land  was 
reclaimed.  In  its  course  through  Louisiana  the  river  has  built 
up  a  flood-plain  with  silt  deposits  more  rapidly  than  its  tribu- 
taries, with  the  result  that  numerous  lakes  and  bayous  have 
been  formed  on  either  side,  and  Cypress  Bayou  was  so  flooded 
that  boats  plied  between  Shreveport,  Louisiana  and  Jefferson, 
Texas,  45  m.  apart;  but  with  the  improvement  of  the  river  these 
lakes  have  become  shallow  or  dry.  For  the  improvement  of 
navigation  here  not  only  the  removal  of  snags  is  necessary,  but 
there  must  be  dredging,  closure  of  outlets,  building  of  levees  to 
narrow  and  deepen  the  channel,  and  revetment  works  to  protect 
the  banks.  The  cost  of  these  works  has  been  great  (up  to  July 
X909  more  than  $2,360,000  below  Fulton,  Arkansas,  and  more 
than  $2x5,000  above  Fulton),  but  they  have  rendered  the  river 
navigable,  except  at  very  low  stages,  by  vesseb  drawing  3  ft.  of 
water  from  its  mouth  to  Fulton,  Arkansas,  a  distance  of  5o8>6  m., 
and  at  the  highest  stages,'  in  March  and  April,  it  is  luvigable 
to  Denison,  Texas,  392  m.  farther  up.  The  Ouachita  and 
Black  (one  river),  which  is  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Red, 
joins  it  near  its  mouth  «nd  is  navigable  at  high  stages  to  Arka- 
delphia,  Arkansas;  and  in  X9X0  a  system  of  nine  locks  with 
movable  dams  was  under  construction  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  channel  6i  ft.  deep  at  all 
stages  to  a  point  xo  m.  above  Oimden,  Arkansas,  a  distance  of 
360  m. 

During  the  Civil  War,  in  March  and  April  X864,  Major-General 
Nathanid  P.  Banks  conducted  a  combined  military  and  naval 
expedition  up  the  Red  river  in  an  attempt  to  c^n  a  Federal 
highway  to  Texas,  but  on  the  8th  of  April  the  vanguard  of  his 
army  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  at  Sabine  Cross-Roads  by 
the  Confederates  under  Lieutenant-General  Richard  Taylor 
and  the  expedition  was  abandoned;  the  gunboats  commanded 
by  D.  D.  Porter  were  hdd  above  Alexandria  by  the  lowness  of 
the  river,  but  it  was  flooded  by  a  hiirriedlv  built  dam,  and  they 
escaped. 

See  R.  B.  Marcy  and  G.  B.  McCeOan.  Bxptcration  (tfUuRed  Rmr 
of  Louisiana  (Waahineton,  1853),  and  the  annual  Reports  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  VS.  Army. 

3.  The  Red  river,  commonly  called  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  rises  in  the  lake  region  of  western  Minnesota,  not  far  from 
the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi,  flows  north  between  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota,  continues  northward  through  the  Canadian 
province  of  Manitoba,  and  discharges  into  Lake  Winnipeg. 
It  has  cut  a  gorge  20-50  ft.  deep  through  day  deposits  through- 

*  The  range  between  k>w  water  and  high  water  at  Fulton  b  33*65  ft. 
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out  the  greater  part  of  its  course;  it  drains  a  region  that  is 
famous  for  the  production  of  wheat;  and  much  water  power  has 
been  developed  on  its  tributaries.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment has  improved  its  channel  from  the  international  boundary 
to  Breckenridge,  Minnesota,  a  distance  of  395*5  m.,  and  occasion- 
ally the  water  reaches  a  height  which  permits  small  steamboats 
to  ascend  its  S.W.  branch  to  Lake  Traverse  and  from  there  to 
descend  the  Minnesota  river  to  the  MississippL 

RBD  RIVER  SEITIiBlIENT,  a  Scottish  colony  founded  in 
181 1  near  the  present  city  of  Winnipeg  by  a  phUantJiropic 
Scottish  nobleman,  Lord  Selkirk^  who  at  that  time  controlled 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Quarrels  soon  arose  with  the 
French  and  half-breed  employes  of  the-North-West  Fur  Company, 
and  were  fostered  by  its  officials.  On  June  19,  z8i6,  in  a 
fight  between  the  rivals,  Governor  Semple  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  and  twenty  of  his  twenty-seven  attendants  were 
killed,  an  affair  known  as  the  Battle  of  Seven  Oaks.  New 
settlers  were  sent  by  Selkirk,  and  founded  the  village  of  Kildonan, 
now  part  of  Winnipeg.  In  1821  the  rival  companies  united, 
and  in  1836  repurchased  from  Selkirk's  heirs  all  rights  to  the 
territory.  In  1821  and  in  1835  two  forts,  known  as  Lower  and 
Upper  Fort  Garry,  were  built  to  command  the  junction  of  the 
Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers,  and  around  them  grew  up  a  mixed 
population  of  Scots,  French  and  Indians.  The  purchase  in 
1869  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the  Company  by  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  led  to  a  rebellion,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  provisional 
government  under  Louis  Rid,  which  was  dispersed  by  a  force  of 
British  regulars  under  Colonel  (later  Lord)  Wolaeley. 

See  Canada  (History);  also  George  Bryce,  RemarkabU  History 
of  tk*  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (1900). 

REDRUTH,  a  market  town  in  the  Camborne  parliamentary 
division  of  Cornwall,  England,  17  m.  E.N.E.  of  Penzance,  on 
the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (i  901) 
xo,45i.  It  lies  high,  on  the  northward  slope  of  the  central 
elevation  of  the  county,  with  bare  rocky  moors  to  the  south. 
It  is  the  chief  mining  town  in  Cornwall,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
population  is  engaged  in  the  tin  mines  or  at  the  numerous  tin- 
streaming  works.  The  parish  church  of  St  Uny,  of  which 'only 
the  tower  is  ancient  (Perpendicular),  stands  outside  the  town  to 
the  west,  at  the  foot  of  a  rugged  hill  named  Cam  Brea.  On  the 
summit  of  this  hill,  besides  a  monument  (1836)  to  Lord  de 
Dunstanville  and  a  small  ancient  castle,  various  prehistoric 
remains  are  traceable:  A  museum  attached  to  the  science  and 
art  schools  and  a  miners'  hospital  axe  notable  institutions  in 
Redruth.  A  large  quantity  of  the  tin  is  sold  by  public  auction 
at  the  mining  exchange,  the  sales  being  known  as  tin-ticketings. 
There  are  manufactures  of  safety  fuses,  breweries,  iron  foundries 
and  railway  works.  Tramways  serve  the  neighbouring  mines 
and  the  small  port  of  Portreath  on  the  north  coast. 

RED  SEA,  a  narrow  strip  of  water  extending  S.S.E.  from 
Suez  to  the  Strait  of  Bab  d-Mandeb  in  a  neariy  straight  line, 
and  separating  the  coasts  of  Arabia  from  those  of  Egypt,  Nubia 
and  Abyssinia.  Its  total  length  is  about  1200  m.,  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  about  250  m.  in  the  southern  half  to 
130  m.  in  27®  45*  N.,  where  it  divides  into  two  parts,  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  separated  from  each  x>ther 
by  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 

The  Gulf  of  Suez  is  shallow,  and  slopes  regularly  down  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea  basin,  which  has  a 
maximum  depth  of  640  fathoms,  and  then  over  a 
^'^*  shoal  of  60  fathoms  goes  down  to  1200  fathoms  in 
22*^  7'  N.  The  Gulf  of  Akaba  is  separated  from  the  Red  Sea  by 
a  submarine  bank  only  70  fathoms  from  the  surface,  aqd  in 
28®  39'  N.  and  34*  43'  E.  it  attains  the  depth  of  700  fathoms. 
South  of  the  1200-fathom  depression  a  ridge  rises  to  500  fathoms 
in  the  latitude  of  Jidda,  and  south  of  this  again  a  similar  depres- 
sion goes  down  to  11 90  fathoms.  Throughout  this  northern  part, 
i.e.  to  the  banks  of  Suakin  and  Farsan  in  20'  N.,  the  lOO-fathom 
line  keeps  to  a  bdt  of  coral  red  dose  inshore,  but  in  lower 
latitudes  the  shallow  coral  region,  300  m.  long  and  70  to  80  m. 
across,  extends  farther  and  farther  seaward,  until  in  the  latitude 
lof  Hodeda  the  deep  channd  (marked  by  the  loo-fathom  line)  is 


only  20  m.  broad,  all  the  rest  of  the  area  being  dangemns  to 
navigation,  even  for  small  vessels.  In  the  middle  of  the  gradu- 
ally narrowing  channd  three  depressions  are  known  to  exist; 
soundings  in  two  of  these  are:  11 10  fathoms  in  20*  N.  and  890 
fathoms  in  16**  N.,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Masaawa.  To  the 
north-west  of  the  volcanic  island  of  Zebayir  the  depth  is  kss 
than  500  fathoms;  the  bottom  of  the  channd  ribes  to  the  100- 
fathom  line  at  Hanish  Island  (also  volcanic),  then  shoals  to  45 
fathoms,  and  sinks  again  in  about  the  latitude  of  Mokha  in  a 
narrow  channd  which  curves  westward  round  the  island  of 
Perim  (depth  170  fathoms),  to  lose  itself  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
This  western  channd  is  x6  m.  wide  in  the  Strait  of  Bab  d-Mandcb; 
the  eastern  rhannd  of  the  strait  is  2  m.  broad  and  16  fathoms 
deep. 

Murray  estimates  the  total  area  at  158,750  aq.  m.,  and  its 
volume  at  67,700  cub.  m.,  giving  a  mean  depth  of  375  farhomt 
Karstens  gives  the  area  at  448,810  sq.  kilometres  ^1,,^ 
(130,424  sq.  geographical  m.)  and  the  volume  at   !■■>■» 
206,901   cub.   kilometres   (32,413   cub.  geographical  y**— 
m.)>  which  gives  a  mean  depth  of  252  fathoms.      ' 
Both  these  compuutions,  however,  were  made  before  the  daU 
of  the  Austrian. exploring  expeditions  (1896-^).     Bludao's 
measurements  give  the  total  area  draining  to  the  Red  Sea 
at    about    255,000   sq.'  geographical    m.      Krfimmd's    more 
recent  calculations  (see  Ocean)  give  values  somewhat  higher 
than  those  of  Karstens. 

The  Red  Sea  b  formed  by  a  line  of  fracture,  probably  datiag 
from  Pliocene  times,  crossing  the  centre  of  a  dome  of  Ardieaa 
rocks,  on  both  flanks  of  which,  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  ^  - 
rest  Secondary  and  Tertiary  deposits.  The  granite  rocks  ^^ 
forming  the  core  of  the  dome  appear  at  the  surface  on  the 
Red  Sea  coast,  at  the  western  end  of  the  transverse  line  of  heigfau 
crossing  Nejd.  Along  the  line  of  fracture  traces  of  volcanic  activity 
are  frequent;  a  eroup  of  volcanic  islands  occurs  in  14*  N^  awl  oa 
Jebd  Teir,  farther  north,  a  voIq^o  has  only  recently  beooaw 
extinct.  The  manin  of  the  Red  Sea  itself  oonststs.  on  the  Arabian 
side,  of  a  strip  of  low  plain  backed  by  ranees  of  barren  hills  of  coral 
and  sand  formation,  and  here  and  there  by  mountains  of  consader- 
able  height.  The  greater  devations  are  for  the  most  part  fanned 
of  limestones,  except  in  the  south,  where  they  ate  laigdy  vokanic 
The  coasts  oif  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  are  steep,  with  nunenws  oonl 
reefs  on  both  sides.  \>n  the  African  side  there  are  in  the  north 
wide  stretches  of  desert  plain,  which  towards  the  south  rise  to 
elevated  tablelands,  and  ultimatdy  to  the  mountains  of  Abyviaia. 
The  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  are  little  indented;  good  harfaoors  aie 
almost  wanting  in  the  desert  regions  of  the  north,  while  in  the 
south  the  chid  inlets  are  at  Massawa.  and  at  Kamaraa.  almost 
directly  opposite.  Coral  formations  are  abundant;  immense 
reds,  both  barrier  and  fringing,  skirt  both  coasts,  often  eadosiag 
wide  channels  between  the  reef  and  the  land.  The  reefs  oo  the 
eastern  side  are  the  more  extensive;  they  occur  b  places  as  nnich 
as  25  m.  from  the  land.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  wfaofe 
Red  Sea  area  b  undergoing  gradual  elevation,  and  roudi  has  bcea 
done  in  recent  years  m  investigating  the  leveb  of  raised  beadics 
found  in  different  localities. 

In  the  northern  part,  down  to  almost  19*  N.,  the  prevailiiic 
winds  are  north  and  north-west.  The  middle  regwn,  to  14-16*  N., 
has  variable  winds  in  an  area  of  few  barometric  pres>  ma^m^ 
sure,  while  In  the  southern  Red  Sea  south-cast  and  ^^ 
cast  winds  prevail.  From  June  to  August  the  north-  ^•'* 
west  wind  blows  over  the  entire  area;  in  September  it  retreats 
again  as  far  as  16*  N.,  south  of  which  the  wmds  are  for  a  time 
variable.  In  the  Gulf  of  Suez  the  westeriy,  or  "  Egyptian,'*  wind 
occurs  frequently  during  winter,  sometimes  blowii»  with  violeace^ 
and  generally  accompanied  by  fog  and  clouds  of  dust.  Stroeg 
north-north-east  winds  prevail  in  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  duriaK  the 
greater  part  of  the  year;  they  are  weakest  in  April  and  May. 
sometimes  giving  place  at  that  season  to  southeriy  brccaea.  The 
high  temperature  and  great  relative  humidity  make  the  anmnxr 
climate  of  the  Red  Sea  one  of  the  roost  disagreeable  in  the  worid. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  surface  waters  near  the 
head  b  77*  F.;  it  rises  to  8o*  in  about  72*  N..  to  84*  in  l6»  N., 
and  drops  again  to  82®  at  the  Strait  of  Bab  d-Mandeb.    j^„,^ 
Daily  variations  of  temperature  are  observable  to  a    ,     - 
depth  of  over  50  fathoms.     Temperature  is,  oo  the 
whole,  higher  near  the  Arabian  than  the  Egyptian  ade,  bat  It 
everywhere  diminishes  with  increase  of  depth  and  latitude,  down 
to  380  fathoms  from  the  surface;  bdow  thb  depth  a  nnifona 
constant  temperature  of  70*7*  F.  b  observed  throtq^hoat.    In  the 
Gulf  of  Sues  temperature  b  relativdy  few,  falling  rapidly  from 
south  to  north.    The  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  are  wanner 
towards  the  Arabian  than  the  Sinai  coasts;  a  uniform  lonpcnture 
of  70'3*  b  observed  at  all  depths  below  270  fathoms. 
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The  salinity  of  the  waters  is  relatively  great,  the  highest  re- 
corded being  ^7  per  mille  (Gulf  of  Suez),  and  the  lowest  36-2 
««i*  H  (Pcrim  harbour).  The  distribution  is.  speaking 
**'"'^'  generally,  the  opposite  to  that  of  temperature;  salinity 
increases  from  the  surface  downwards,  and  from  the  south  north- 
wards, and  it  is  greater  towards  the  western  than  the  eastern  side. 
This  statement  holds  good  for  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  in  which  the  water 
is  much  Salter  than  m  the  open  sea;  but  in  the  Gulf  of  Akaba 
the  distribution  is  exceedingly  uniform,  nowhere  differing  much 
from  an  average  of  40'6  per  mille. 

The  movements  of  the  waters  are  of  great  irreeularity  and  com- 
plexity, rendering  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous.  Two 
features  stand  out  with  special  distinctness:  the  ex- 
ChviOM*  change  of  water  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
**■•  Ocean,  and   the  tidal   streams  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 

From  the  observations  of  salinity  it  is*  inferred  that  a  surface 
current  flows  inwards  to  the  Red  Sea  in  the  eastern  channel  of  the 
Strait  of  Bab  el-Mandeb,  while  a  current  of  very  salt  water  flows 
outward  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  through  the  western  channel,  at  a 
depth  of  50  to  100  fathoms  from  the  surface.  In  the  Gulfs  of  Suez 
and  Akaca,  almost  the  only  part  of  the  Red  Sea  in  which  tidal 
phenomena  are  well  developed,  a  sharply  defined  tidal  circulation 
IS  found.  Elsewhere  the  surface  movements  at  least  are  controlled 
by  the  prevailing  winds,  which  give  rise  in  places  to  complex 
"  transverse  "  currents,  and  near  the  coast  are  modified  by  the 
channels  enclosed  by  the  coriil  reefs.  During  the  prevalence  of 
the  north  and  north-wett  winds  the  surface  level  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Red  Sea  is  depressed  by  as  much  as  2  ft.  The  great 
evaporation  jgoing  on  from  the  surface  probably  causes  a  slow  vertical 
circulation  m  the  depth,  the  Salter  colder  waters  sinking,  and 
ultimately  escaping  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Extensive  collections 
of  the  deposits  forming  the  bed  were  made  by  the  expeditions 
of  the  Austrian  ship  "  Pola  "  (1896  and  1898).  These  were  analysed 
by  Dr  K.  Natterer,  whose  conclusions,  however,  have  been  disputed 
by  a  number  of  other  investigators.  The  zoological  collections 
of  the  "  Pola  "  expeditions  show  that  certain  well-defined  districts 
are  extremely  rich  in  plankton,  while  others  are  correspondingly 
poor;  and  it  appears  tnat  the  latter  occur  in  districts  surrounded 
oy  currents  of  relatively  low  temperature,  while  the  richer  parts 
are  where  the  movements  of  water  are  blocked  by  irregularities 
in  the  coast-line. 

;t.  .,,.,,,,  _^     Igjpl     Morfdo^ia   e   gintii  det   Mar   Rosso. 

"  Lhc  K  jiiiiJtririffe  der  Sinai- Halhinsel,"  Ahkandl.  Maih.-pkys. 
Gtftii.  Wfis,.  vol  xiv.  (Ltifulgj  I  ^8);  Mtieoroicgifal  Charts  of 
ikt  Jtei  Sea  (MctcoroloeiGil  Office,  1^95):  Ri^i  of  tU  Vaya^e 
cf  the  Russian  ConxiU  '^Viiias"  (TSS9);  "  Berichte  dtr  Conimis- 
nofi  fdr  oceanDgraphiactie  Foracliurigcn."  6th  atrtti,  jAtjB  \n  vol. 
LXVr  of  ih«  Dtnkschrifitn  itt  AMCT  AkoAtmis  der  Wisienaehafien 
(Vknna);  al*o  voriou^  noi«5  and  prfrltmiiiafy;  rppcirts  in  the 
SitsHngsbtrUhie  of  the  Vjenita  Academy  of  Sciences;  RtpoH  of 
Sk€  Vcyai^  fl/  U.M.S.  "  Chatinf^er,'*  "Oceanic  Circulation/'  jy  30; 
J.  Hann.  Khf^aU^ogu  (1897J,  vol.  iii.  p.  76.  (H.  N-  U.) 

REDSHANK,  the  usual  name  of  a  bird— the  Scolopax  calidris 
of  Linnaeus  and  Totanus  calidris  of  modem  authors — so  called 
in  English  from  the  colour  of  the  bare  part  of  its  legs,  which, 
being  also  long,  are  conspicuous  as  it  flies  or  runs.  In  suitable 
localities  it  is  abundant  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  from  Iceland  to  China,  mostly  retiring  to  the  south- 
ward for  the  winter,  though  a  considerable  number  remain 
during  that  season  along  the  coasts  and  estuaries  of  some  of  the 
more  northern  countries.  Before  the  great  changes  effected  by 
drainage  in  England  it  was  a  common  spedes  in  many  districts, 
but  at  the  present  day  there  are  very  few  to  which  it  can  resort 
for  the  purpose  of  reproduction.  The  body  of  the  redshank  is 
^s  big  as  a  snipe's,  but  its  longer  neck,  wings  and  legs  make 
it  appear  a  much  larger  bird.  Above,  the  general  colour  is 
greyish-drab,  freckled  with  black,  except  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  and  a  conspicuous  band  on  each  wing,  which  are  white, 
while  the  flight-quills  are  black,  thus  producing  a  very  har- 
monious effect.  In  the  breeding  season  the  back  and  breast 
are  mottled  with  dark  brown,  but  in  winter  the  latter  is  white. 
The  nest  is  generally  concealed  in  a  tuft  of  rushes  or  grass,  a 
little  removed  from  the  wettest  parts  of  the  swamp  whence  the 
bird  gets  its  sustenance,  and  contains  four  eggs,  usually  of  a 
rather  warmly  tinted  brown  with  blackish  spots  or  blotches; 
but  no  brief  description  can  be  given  that  would  point  out  their 
differences  from  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  more  or  less  akin,  among 
which,  those  of  the  lapwing  {q.v.)  especially,  they  are  taken 
and  find  a  ready  sale. 

The  name  Redshank,  prefixed  by  some  epithet  as  Black.  Dusky 
or  Spotted,  has  also  been  applied  to  a  larger  but  allied  speciea-;^ 


the  7Wafiff5  fuscns  of  ornithologists.  This  is  a  much  less  common 
bird,  and  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  Europe  it 
only  occugi  on  its  passage  to  or  from  its  breeding-«ounds,  which 
are  usually  found  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  differ  much  from 
those  of  its  conveners — the  spot  chosen  for  the  nest  being  nearly 
always  in  the  midst  of  forests  and,  though  not  in  the  thickest  part 
of  them,  often  with  trees  on  all  sides,  generally  where  a  fire  has 
cleared  the  under^;rowth,  and  mostly  at  some  distance  from  water. 
This  peculiar  habit  was  first  ascertained  by  Wolley  in  Lapland  in 


185^  and  the  following  year.  The  breeding-dress  this  bird  assumes 
is  also  very  remarkable,  and  seems  (as  is  suggested)  to  have  some 
correlation  with  the  burnt  and  blackened  surface  interspersed  with 


white  stones  or  tufts  of  lichen  on  which  its  nest  is  made — for  the 
head,  neck,  shoulders  and  lower  parts  are  of  a  deep  black,  con- 
trasting vividly  with  the  pure  white  of  the  back  and  rump,  while 
the  Ic^s  become  of  an  intense  crimson.  At  other  times  of  the  year 
the  puimage  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  common  redshank,  and 
the  legs  are  of  the  same  ^ght  orange-red.  (A.  N.) 

REDSTART,  a  bird  well  known  in  Great  Britain,  in  many 
parts  of  which  it  is  called  firetail — ^a  name  of  almost  the  same 
meaning,  since  **  start "  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  steort^  a  tail. 
This  beautiful  bird,  RuticiUa  phoenicuriu,  returns  to  England 
about  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  at  once  takes 
up  its  abode  in  gardens,  orchards  and  about  old  buildings, 
when  its  curious  habit  of  flirting  at  nearly  every  change  of 
position  its  brightly-coloured  tail,  together  with  the  pure  white 
forehead,  the  black  throat,  and  bright  bay  breast  of  the  cock, 
renders  him  conspicuous,  even  if  attention  be  not  drawn  by  his 
lively  though  intermittent  song.  The  hen  is  much  more  plainly 
attired;  but  the  characteristic  colouring  and  action  of  the  tall 
pertain  to  her  equally  as  to  her  mate.  The  nest  is  almost 
always  placed  in  a  hole  of  a  tree  or  building,  and  contains  from 
five  to  seven  eggs  of  a  delicate  greenish  blue,  occasionally  sprinkled 
with  faint  red  spots.  The  young  on  assuming  their  feathers 
present  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  redbreast  {q.v.) 
at  the  same  age;  but  the  red  tail,  though  of  duller  hue  than  in 
the  adult,  forms  even  at  this  early  age  an  easy  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing them.  The  redstart  breeds  regularly  in  all  the 
counties  of  England  and  Wales.  It  also  reaches  the  extreme 
north  of  Scotland;  but  in  Ireland  it  is  very  rare.  It  appears 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  in  summer,  and  is  known  to 
winter  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Several  very  nearly  alUed 
forms  occur  in  Asia;  and  one,  R.  aurorea,  in  Japan. 

A  congeneric  spedes  which  has  received  the  name  of  black 
redstart,  RuiiciUa  tUys,^  is  very  common  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  where,  from  its  partiality  for 
gardens  in  towns  and  villages,  it  is  often  better  known  than  the 
preceding  spedes.  It  yearly  occurs  in  certain  parts  of  England, 
chiefly  along  or  near  the  south  coast,  and  curiously  enough 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  since  it  is  in  central  Europe  only 
a  summer  visitor,  and  it  has  by  no  means  the  high  northern 
range  of  R.  phoenicttrus.  The  males  of  the  black  redstart  seem 
to  be  more  than  one  year  in  acquiring  their  full  plumage  (a  rare 
thing  in  Passerine  birds),  and  since  they  have  been  known  to 
breed  in  the  intermediate  stage  this  fact  has  led  to  such  birds 
being  accounted  a  distinct  spedes  under  the  name  of  R.  cairiit 
thereby  perplexing  ornithologists  for  a  long  while,  though  now 
almost  all  authorities  agree  that  these  birds  are,  in  one  sense, 
immature. 

More  than  a  dozen  spedes  of  the  genus  RuticiUa  have  been 
described,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  seem  to  bdong  to  the 
Himalayan  sub-region  or  its  confines.  One  very  pretty  and 
interesting  form  is  the  R.  moussieri  of  Barbary,  which  allies  the 
redstart  to  the  stone-chats  (see  Wheateas),  and  of  late  some 
authors  have  included  it  in  that  genus.  In  an  opposite  direction 
the  bluethroats,  apparently  nearer  to  the  redstarts  than  to' any 
other  type,  are  placed  in  the  genus  Cyanectda,  containing  two 
or  three  distinguishable  forms:  (i)  C.  suecica,  with  a  bright 
bay  spot  in  the  middle  of  its  dear  blue  throat,  breeding  in 
Scandinavia,  Northern  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  wintering  in 
Abyssinia  and  India,  though  rarely  appearing  in  the  intermediate 
countries,  to  the  wonder  of  all  who  have  studied  the  migration 

*The  orthography  of  the  specific  term  would  seem  to  be  tiiis 
(Ann.  Nat.  Historic,  ser.  4.  x.  p.  227),  a  word  possibly  cognate  with 
the  first  syllable  of  titlark  and  titmouse. 
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of  birds;  (2)  C.  Uucocyanea,  with  a  white  instead  of  a  red 
gular  spot,  a  more  Western  form,  ranging  from  Barbary  to 
Germany  and  Holland;  (3)  C.  woZ/i,  with  its  throat  wholly 
blue— a  form  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  The  first  of 
these  is  a  not  infrequent,  though  very  irregular,  visitant  to 
England,  while  the  second  has  appeared  there  but  seldom,  and 
the  third  never,  so  far  as  is  known.  The  redstarts  with  their 
allies  mentioned  in  this  article  belong  to  the  subfamily  Turdinae 
of  the  thrushes  (q.v.). 

In  America  the  name  redstart  has  been  bestowed  upon  a  bird 
which  has  tome  curious  outward  reaemblance,  both  in  looks  and 
manners,  to  that  of  the  Old  Country,  though  the  two  are  in  the 
OfM^ion  of  lome  systematists  neariy  as  widely  lepafated  from  each 
other  as  truly  Pnsaerine  birds  well  can  be.  The  American  redstart 
IS  Setopkaga  rutidUa,  telonging  to  the  purely  New-World  family 
Mniotutidae,  and  to  a  ^nus  which  contains  about  a  dozen  species, 
ranging  from  Canada  (m  suaamer)  to  Bolivia.  (A.  N.) 

KED  WlHQt  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Goodhue  county, 
Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
near  the  head  of  Lake  Pepin,  about  40  m.  S.E.  of  St  Paul.  Pop. 
(1905,  state  census)  8149,  2138  being  foreign-bom;  (1910)  9048. 
It  is  served  by  the  Chicago  Great  Western  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  railways.  .  Red  Wing  is  the  seat  of  the 
Lutheran  Ladies'  Seminary  (1894)  and  the  Red  Wing  Theological 
Seminary  (Lutheran,  1885),  and  in  the  vicinity  is  the  State 
Training  School  for  Boys  and  Girls,  originally  the  Minnesota 
State  Reform  School.  In  the  city  are  the  Camegie-Lawther 
library,  a  Federal  building,  a  municipal  theatre,  the  T.  B. 
Sheldon  Memorial  Auditorium,  in  connexion  with  which  is  a 
School  of  Music,  a  Y.M.C.A.  building,  a  City  Hospital,  St  John's 
Hospital  (1902)  and  an  old  ladies'  home.  Red  Wing  is  an 
important  wheat  market  and  shipping  point. 

In  169s  Le  Sueur  built  a  post  on  Prairie  Island,  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi, about  8  m.  above  the  site  of  Red  Wing,  for  the  purpose, 
according  to  Charlevoix,  of  interposing  a  barrier  between  the 
warring  Dakotas  and  Chippewas;  and  in  1727  Ren6  Boucher 
built  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Pepin  a  fort  which,  after  various 
vicissitudes,  was  abandoned  in  1753.  An  Indian  village  occu- 
pied the  site  of  Red  Wing  probably  for  many  years  before 
the  arrival  of  the  first  whites,  two  Swjss  missionaries,  Samuel 
Denton  and  Daniel  Gavin,  who  maintained  a  mission  here  in 
1837-46.  In  1848  another  mission  was  established  by  the 
American  Board.  Red  Wing  (named  from  an  Indian  chief) 
was  platted  in  1853  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  X857. 

REDWING  (Swed.  Rddringe,  Dan.  Rdddrossd,  Ger.  Rot- 
drossdt  Du.  Koperwiek),  a  species  of  thrush  (9.V.),  Turdvu  iliacus, 
which  is  an  abundant  winter  visitor  to  the  British  Islands, 
arriving  in  autumn  generally  about  the  same  time  as  the  fieldfare 
{q,v.)  does.  This  bird  has  its  common  English  name*  from  the 
sides  of  its  body,  its  inner  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  being  of 
a  bright  reddish  orange,  of  which  colour,  however,  there  is  no 
appearance  on  the  wing  itself  while  the  bird  is  at  rest,  and  not 
much  is  ordinarily  seen  while  it  is  in  flight.  In  other  respects 
it  is  very  like  a  song-thrush,  and  indeed  in  France  and  some 
other  countries  it  bears  the  name  mauvis  or  mavis,  often  given 
to  that  species  in  somfe  parts  of  Britain;  but  a  conspicuous 
white  streak  over  the  eye  at  once  affords  a  ready  diagnosis. 
The  redwing  breeds  in  Iceland,  in  the  subalpine  and  arctic 
districts  of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland,  and  thence  across 
Northern  Russia  and  Siberia,  becoming  scarce  to  the  eastward 
of  i\it  Yenisei,  and  not  extending  beyond  Lake  Baikal.  In 
winter  it  visits  the  whole  of  Europe  and  North  Africa,  occa- 

'  Many  old  writers  assert  that  thb  bird  used  to  be  known  in 
England  as  the  "swinepipe";  but,  except  in  books,  this  name 
does  not  seem  to  survive  to  the  present  day.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  to  doubt  that  it  was  once  in  vogue,  and  the  only  question 
u  how  it  may  have  arisen.  If  it  has  not  been  corrupted  from 
the  German  Weindrossd  or  some  other  similar  name,  it  may  refer 
to  the  soft  inward  whistle  which  the  bird  often  utters,  resembling 
the  sound  of  the  pipe  used  by  the  swineherds  of  old  when  collecting 
the  animals  under  their  charge.  Another  form  of  the  word  (which 
may.  however,  be  erroneous)  is  "windpipe."  "  Whindle  **  and 
"  wheemrd  "  have  also  been  riven  as  old  Engtisb  names  of  thb 
bird  {Harl.  Mituttany,  ist  ed..  ti.  p.  u8).  and  these  may  be  referred 
to  the  local  German  WeindnulU  aadWinsd. 


sionally  reaching  Madeira,  while  to  the  eastward  it  h  foood  at 
that  season  in  Persia,  and,  it  is  said,  at  times  in  the  aocth- 
westem  Himalayas  and  Kohat.  Many  writers  have  praised 
the  song  of  this  bird,  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  nightingale 
iq.v.);  but  herein  they  seem  to  have  been  as  much  mistaken 
as  in  older  times  was  Linnaeus,  who  according  to  S.  Nibno 
{Orn.  Suecica,  L  177,  note),  failed  to  distinguish  in  life  this 
species  from  its  commoner  congener  T.  musicus.  Its  nest  and 
eggs  a  good  deal  resemble  those  of  the  blackbird,  and  have  none 
of  the  special  charaaers  which  distinguish  those  of  the  song- 
thrush.  (A.  N.) 

RBDWITZ,  OSKAR,  FiEiHEMt  von  \  1823-1891),  Gamaa 
poet,  was  bom  at  Lichtenau,  near  Ansbach,  00  the  a8th  of 
June  1823.  Ha\nng  studied  at  the  universities  of  Mnnicfa  asd 
Erlangen,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  law  in  the  Bavarian  Sute 
service  (1846-49).  He  next  (1849-50)  studied  languages  and 
literature  at  Bonn,  and  in  185 1  was  appointed  professor  of 
aesthetics  and  of  the  history  of  literature  at  Vienna.  In  1852, 
however,  he  gave  up  this  post  and  retired  to  his  estate  of 
Schellenberg,  near  Kaiserslautem.  The  pious  sentlmentafily 
of  his  romantic  epic  AmaratUk  (1849;  42nd  ed.,  1898)  had 
already  gained  him  enthusiastic  aidmireis,  and  this  work  was 
followed,  in  1850,  by  Ein  MUrchen  and  by  CedickU  (1852)  and 
the  tragedy  Sicglinde  (i8s4)-  He  next  settled  on  his  estates 
near  Kronach,  and  here  wrote  the  tragedy  Thomas  Monu  (1856), 
the  historical  dramas  Philippine  Wdser  (1859)  and  Z}er  ZmtfU 
meister  von  NUmberg  (i860),  of  which  the  first  two  met  with  great 
success.  Elected  member  of  the  Bavarian  Second  Chamber  for  the 
district  in  which  he  lived,  he  removed  to  Munich  in  1862.  In 
1868  he  published  the  novel  Hermann  Stark,  detOsckes  leiew,  and 
in  187X  Das  lied  vam  neuen  dentscAen  Reich  (which  contaxM 
several  hundred  patriotic  sonnets).  In  1872  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Meran,  but  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  a 
sanatorium  for  nervous  disorders  near  Bayreuth,  vbcsc  he 
died  on  the  6th  of  July  1891. 

See   R.    PruU,_  Pm  deultche  Liieraimr  der  Ce^mwart   (1870), 


i.  pp.  148  ff.;  H.  Keiter,  ZeUgat*ssiuke  koAelische  1 

Uxnds   (1884);  H.  von  VOldemdoriT.   Harmhse  Plandereien 
alien  Mincheners  (1892);  M.  M.  Rabenlechner.  O.  sms  Rtimii^ 
religidser  EntwicUungsgang  (1897). 

RBED,  ANDREW  (i  787-1862),  English  nooconformist 
divine  and  philanthropist,  was  born  in  London  on  the  27th  of 
November  1787.  He  entered  Hackney  Independent  College 
in  1807  and  was  ordained  minister  of  New  Road  Chapd  in  x8ii. 
About  1830  he  built  the  larger  Wycliffe  Chapel,  where  he 
remained  until  1861.  He  visited  America  on  a  deputation  to 
the  Congregational  Churches  in  1834  and  received  the  dc;gree 
of  D.D.  from  Yale.  Reed's  name  is  permanently  associated 
with  a  long  list  of  philanthropic  achievements,  including  the 
London  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum  and  the 
Reedham  Orphanage,  which  he  undertook  on  non-denomi- 
national lines  because  the  govemois  of  the  other  institutions 
had  made  the  Anglican  Catechism  compulsory.  Besides  these 
he  originated  in  1847  an  asylum  for  idiou  at  Highgate,  after- 
wards moved  to  Eariswood  in  Surrey  with  a  branch  at  Col- 
chester, and  in  1855  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables  at 
Putney.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  February  1862.  Besides  an 
account  of  his  visit  to  America  (2  vols.,  1834),  he  compiled  a 
hymn-book  (1841),  and  publisheid  some  sermons  and  books  of 
devotion. 

His  second  son,  Sn  Crakles  Reed  (1819-1881),  was  a  suc- 
cessful typefounder  and  a  keen  supporter  of  popular  education. 
As  a  common  councillor  of  the  city  of  London  he  developed 
the  Guildhall  Library  of  the  City  of  London  School.  He  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Hackney  (1868  and  1874)  and  for  St  Ives, 
Cornwall  (1880),  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  London  School 
Board  (1873-1881)  in  succession  to  Lord  Lawrence.  He  was 
interested  in  antiquarian  research  and  in  philanthropic  work, 
being  an  associate  of  George  Peabody  and  an  active  worker 
in  connexion  with  the  Sunday  School  Union,  the  Bible  Society, 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  and  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
His  eldest  son,  Charles  Edward  Baines  Reed  (1845-X884)  w« 
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educated  at  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  and  became  Congre- 
gational minister  at  Warminster  (1871)  and  a  secretary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bibk  Society.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall  in 
Switzerland.  Sir  Charles  Reed's  third  son,  Talbot  Haines 
Reed  (1852-1893),  educated  at  the  Gty  of  London  School, 
became  managing  director  of  his  father's  firm,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  secretary  of  the  Bibliographical  Society.  He 
is  b«t  known  as  the  author  of  popular  boys'  books. 

REED,  ISAAC  (X742-X807),  English  Shakespearian  editor, 
son  of  a  baker,  was  bom  on  New  Year's  Day,  1742,  in  London. 
He  was  articled  to  a  solicitor,  and  eventuidly  set  up  as  a  con- 
veyancer at  Staple  Inn,  where  he  had  a  considerable  practice. 
His  first  important  work  was  the  Biograpkin  dwamatica  (a  vols., 
1782),  consisting  of  biographies  of  the  dramatists  and  a 
descriptive  dictionary  of  their  plays.  This  book,  which  was  an 
enlargement  of  David  Erskine  Baker's  Companion  to  the  Play- 
house (2  vols.,  1764),  was  re-edited  (3  vols.)  by  Stephen  Jones 
in  x8zi,  and  is  a  valuable  authority.  The  original  work  by 
Baker  had  been  based  on  Gerard  Langbaine's  Account  of  the 
English  Dramalich  Poets  (i60z),  Giles  Jacob's  Poetical  Register 
(1719),  Thomas  Whincop's  "  List  of  all  the  Dramatic  Authors  " 
(printed  with  his  tragedy  of  Scanderheg,  1747)  and  the  MSS.  of 
Thomas  0>zeter  (1689-1747),  an  industrious  antiquary  who 
had  collected  much  useful  material.  Reed's  Notitia  dramatica 
(Addit.  MSS.  25390-2,  British  Museum),  supplementary  to 
the  Biographiat  was  never  published.  He  revised  Dodsley's 
Collection  of  Old  Plays  (i  a  vols.,  z  780).  He  also  re-edited  Johnson 
and  Steevens's  edition  (1773)  of  Shakespeare.  Reed's  edition 
was  published  in  zo  vols.  (X785),  and  he  gave  great  assistance 
to  Steevens  in  his  edition  (X793).  He  was  Steevens's  literary 
executor,  and  in  Z803  publi^ed  another  edition  (2z  vols.) 
based  on  Steevens's  later  collections.  This,  which  is  known 
as  the  first  variorum^  was  re-issued  ten  years  later.  He  died 
on  the  5th  of  January  1807..  His  valuable  library  of  theatrical 
literature  was  catatogued  for  sale  as  Bibliotheea  Reediana  (Z807). 
'  See  lohn  NicholV  Lit.  Anec.  of  the  18th  Century  (vol.  ii.,  l8z2) ; 
and  Edward  Dowden;  Essays,  Modem  and  Elizabethan, 

REED,  JOSEPH  (X74Z-X785),  American  politician,  was  bom 
in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  27th  of  August  Z74Z.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1757,  studied  law  under  Richard 
Stockton  and,  in  x  763-65,  at  the  Middle  Temple,  London, 
and  practised  in  Trenton  from  1765  imtil  his  removal  to  Phila- 
delphia in  X770.  He  was  president  of  the  second  Provincial 
Congress  of  Pennsylvania  in  Z775,  was  aide-de-camp  and 
military  secretary  to  General  Washington  in  1775-76,  and 
was  adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  x  776-77. 
He  resigned  hb  commission  in  the  autunm  of  X777,  and  in 
1777-78  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress.  From 
December  X778  to  October  X781  he  was  president  of  the  state 
Executive  Council.  During  his  administration  the  proprietary 
rights  of  the  Penn  family  were  abrogated  (Z779),  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  (1780).  During 
this  time  Reed  led  the  attack  on  Benedict  Arnold  (q.v.)  for 
the  letter's  administration,  of  PhOadelpbia.  Read  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1784,  but  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of 
March  X  785. 

The  life  and  Correspondence  of  Joseph  Reed  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia, 
1874),  by  his  ^ndson,  William  B.  Reed,  is  baaed  upon  the  famiiy 

epen.  It  pictures  Reed  aa^an  heroic  patriot  and  statesman; 
lorge  Bancroft,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  ninth  volume  (p.  229) 
of  hb  History  (1866)  and  in  Joseph  Reed:  an  Historical  Essay  (1867). 
pictures  him  as  a  trimmer  of  the  roost  pronounced  type.  Bancroft  s 
principal  charge  against  Reed  was  based  on  a  passage  in  Count 
Donop's  diary  referring  to  a  Col.  Reed  protected  by  the  British 
in  X776.  Jn  Z876,  however,  Mr  W.  S.  btryker  discovered  that 
the  reference  in  the  diaiy  was  really  to  Col.  Charies  Read  (1715- 
c.  1780).  Bancroft  withdrew  this  definite  chaige  in  the  1876 
edition  of  his  Historv^  in  which,  however,  his  tone  towards  Joseph 
Reed  was  unchanged. 

Joseph  Reed's  son,  Joseph  Rked  (X772-X846),  published 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  (5  vols.,  X822-24),  continuing  the 
work  of  Charles  Smith,  published  in  X810-12,  which  began 
with  the  laws  of  1700.  His  grandson,  William  Bbadfosd 
RzED  (X806-Z876),  graduated  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania 


in  X822,  was  a  representative  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
in  x834'-35,  attorney-general  of  the  state  in  1838,  and  a 
state  senator  in  184X.  He  was  professor  of  American  history 
in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  1850-56,  United  States 
minister  to  China  in  1857-58,  and  in  1858  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  China,  proclaimed  in  xS6o.  Besides  the  biography 
of  his  grandfather  mentioned  above,  he  published  one  of  Joseph 
Reed's  wife,  Life  of  Esther  Dc  Berdt,  afterwards  Esther  Reed 
(1853). 

W.  B.  Reed's  brether,  Henky  [Hope]  Reed  (X808-X854), 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  1825,  practised 
law  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  assistant-pxbfessor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  X83X-34 
and  professor  of  English  literature  and  rhetoric  there  in 
1835-54.  He  assisted  Wordsworth  in  the  preparation  of  an 
American  edition  of  his  poems  in  X837,  edited  in  America 
Christopher  Wordsworth's  Memoirs  of  William  Wordsworth 
(1851)  and  published  Lectures  on  English  Literature  front 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson  (1855)^ 

REED,  THOMAS  BRACKEIT  (X839-X902),  American  states- 
znan,  was  bom  in  PorUand,  Maine,  on  the  x8th  of  October 
1839.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  z86o;  was  acting 
assistant-paymaster  in  the  U.S.  navy  from  April  Z864  to 
November  1865;  and  in  1865  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
was  a.  member  of  the  Maine  House  of  Representatives  in 
1868-69  and  of  the  state  Senate  in  X870,  was  attorney-general 
of  the  state  in  1870-72,  and  was  dty  solidtor  of  Portland  in 
1874-77.  He  was  a  Republican  member  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  from  1877  until  1899;  was  a  member 
of  the  Potter  Committee  to  investigate  the  disputed  presi- 
dential election  of  1876,  and  conducted  the  examination  of 
Samuel  J.  Tilden;  and  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
xB8^-9x,  and  in  1895-99.  He  was  a  "  strong  "  speaker  in  his 
control  of  the  proceedings,  and  he  developed  an  organized 
committee  system,  making  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  consist  of  the  speaker  and  chairman  of  the  committees 
on  ways  and  means  and  on  appropriations.  The  "  Reed 
Rules,"  drawn  up  by  him,  William  McRinley  and  J.  G.  Cannon, 
were  adopted  on  the  X4th  of  February  X890;  they  provided 
that  every  member  must  vote,  unless  pecuniarily  interested  in 
a  measure,  that  members  present  and  not  voting  m^y  be 
counted  for  a  quorum,  and  that  no  dilatory  motion  be  enter- 
tained by  the  speaker.  His  parliamentary  methods  were 
bitterly  attacked  by  his  political  enemies,  who  ca£cd  him 
"  Tsar  Reed."  He  greatly  hastened  the  passage  of  the  McKinley 
Bill  in  Z890,  and  of  the  Dingley  Bill  in  X897.  His  rules  and 
methods  "bf  control  of  legislation  were  adopted  by  his^successors 
in  the  speakership,  and  the  power  of  the  Rules  Committee  was 
greatly  increased  imder  Charles  F.  Crisp  (1845-1896),  Democratic 
speaker  in  1891-1895.  After  the  war  with  Spain  Reed  broke 
with  the  adihinistration  on  the  issue  of  imperialism.  He 
resigned  his  seat  in  1899  and  practised  kw  in  New  York  City. 
He  died  in  Washington  on  the  7th  of  December  x  902.  Reed  was  a 
remarkable  personality,  of  whom  many  good  stories  were  told, 
and  opinions  varied  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  chair;  but  he  was 
essentially  a  man  of  rugged  honesty  and  power,  whose  death 
was  a  loss  to  American  public  life. 

Reed's  Rules  were  published  as  a  parliamentary  manual.  He 
edited  with  others  a  Library  of  Modem  Eloquence  (10  vob.,  iQOi). 
See  the  chapter  on  Reed  in  H.  B.  Fuller's  Speahers  of  the  House 
(Boston,  1909). 

REED,  a  term  applied  to  several  distinct  species  of  large,  water- 
loving  grasses.  The  common  or  water-reed,  Phragmites  communis 
(also  known  as  Arundo  phragmites) ,  occurs  along  the  margins 
of  lakes,  fens,  marshes  and  pUdd  streams,  not  only  throughout 
Britain,  but  widely  distributed  in  arctic  and  temperate  regions. 
Another  very  important  spedes  in  Ammophila  arenaria  (also 
known  as  A.  arundinacea  or  Psamma  arenaria),  the  sea-reed  or 
marram-grass,  a  native  of  the  sandy  shores  of  Europe  and  N. 
Africa.  Both  spedes  have  been  of  notable  geological  import- 
ance,  the  former  binding  the  soil  and  so  impeding  denudation, 
and  actually  converting  swamp  into  dry  land,  largely  by  the 
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aid  of  its  tall  (s  to  xo  ft.)  dose  set  stems.  The  latter  species, 
of  which  the  branching  rootstocks  may  be  traced  30  or  even 
40  ft.,  is  of  still  greater  importance  in  holding  sand-dunes  against 
the  sea,  and  for  this  purpose  has  not  only  been  long  protected 
by  law,  but  has  been  extensively  planted  on  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
folk, Holland,  Gascony,  &c.  Other  reeds  are  Caiamagrostis 
(various  species),  Gyfi«rf«m  argenteum  (pampas  grass),  Deyeuxia, 
&c.,  also  Arundo  DonaXt  the  largest  European  grass  (6  to  xa  ft. 
high),  which  is  abundant  in  Europe.  Reeds  have  been  used 
from  the  earliest  times  in  thatching  and  in  other  branches  of 
construction,  and  also  for  arrows,  the  pipes  of  musical  instru- 
ments, &c.  Reed  pens  are  still  used  in  the  East.  Plants 
belonging  to  other  orders  occasionally  share  the  name,  especially 
the  bur-reed  {Sparganium)  and  the  reed-mace  {Typha)^  both 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Typhaceae.  The  bulrushes 
(5cir^),  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cyperaceae,are  also  to* 
be  distinguished. 

REEDBUCK  (Dutch  rietbok),  the  popular  name  of  a  foxy 
red  South  African  antelope  (Cervicapra  arundineum)  of  medium 
size,  with  a  moderately  long  bushy  tail,  a  bare  gland-patch 
behind,  the  ear,  and  in  the  male  rather  short  horns  which  bend 
forwards  in  a  regiilar  curve.  There  «re  several  other  species 
of  allied  African  antelopes  included  in  the  genus  Cenricapra 
to  which  the  name  of  reedbuck  is  also  applied,  one  of  these 
ranging  as  far  N.  as  Abyssinia,  and  another  inhabiting  W. 
Africa. 

REED  INSTRUMENTS  (Fr.  instruments  d  ancke;  Ger. 
BlaS'instrumente  tnit  Zungen;  It.  Strumenti  a  ancia)^  a  class  of 
wind  instruments  in  the  tubes  of  which  sound-waves  are 
generated  by  the  vibrations  of  a  reed  mouthpiece.  Reed 
instruments  fall  into  two  great  classes:  (i)  those  blown  directly 
by  the  breath  of  the  performer,  who  is  thus  able  in  all  but  a 
few  obsolete  instruments  to  express  his  emotional  feelings  in 
music;  (2)  those  in  which  the  wind  supply  is  obtained  by 
mechanical  devices,  such  as  the  bag  of  bagpipe  instruments 
or  the  bellows  of  such  keyboard  instruments  as  the  regal, 
harmonium  and  kindred  instruments. 

Directly-blown  reed  instruments  comprise  the  section  of 
modem  wind  instruments  known  as  the  "wood  wind,"  with  the 
exception  of  flute  and  piccolo;  they  are  classified  according  to 
the  kind  of  reed  vibrator  of  which  the  mouthpiece  is  composed. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  reed  mouthpie</es:  (i)  the  single  or 
beating  reed;  (2)  the  double  reed;  (3)  the  free  reed,  all  of  which 
perform  the  function  of  sound-producer  (see  Mouthpiece  and 
Free  Reed  Vibratok).  The  reed  used  consists  of  a  thin  tongue 
or  strip  of  reed,  cane  or  some  elastic  material,  thinned  gradually 
to  a  delicate  edge.  It  is  adapted  to  a  resonating  tube  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  it  b  at  rest  the  opening  at  the  mouthpiece 
end  of  the  tube  consists  only  of  a  very  slight  aperture  or  chink, 
which  is  periodically  opened  and  closed  by  the  pulsations  of  the 
reed  when  acted  upon  by  the  compressed  breath  of  the  player. 
This  principle  is  common  to  all  reed  mouthpieces,  and  the 
difference  in  timbre  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  pulsations  are  brought  about  and  the  degree  of  elasticity 
secured. 

The  double  reed  consists  of  two  blades  of  reed  or  laminae  of 
elastic  material  tightly  bound  together  by  many  turns  of  waxed 
silk,  so  that  above  the  construction  the  tube  has  an  oval  section ; 
below,  where  it  communicates  with  the  main  bore  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  tube  is  strictly  cylindrical.  The  chink  here  is  formed 
by  two  thin  walls  of  reed  of  equal  elasticity  (see  Oboe,  Bassoon). 
The  double  reed  is  common  to  the  members  of  the  oboe  family, 
consisting,  besides  the  oboe,  of  the  cor  anglais  or  tenor,  of  the 
fagotto  or  bassoon,  and  of  the  contra  fagotto  or  double  bassoon. 
The  double  reed  mouthpiece  is  used  besides  on  thesarrusophone 
family,  instruments  of  brass  but  classed  with  the  wood  wind  on 
account  of  the  mouthpiece  and  fingering. 

The  single  or  beating  reed  consists  of  a  single  blade  bevelled 
at  the  edge  and  placed  over  a  table  or  frame  communicating 
with  the  main  bore  of  the  instrument,  against  which  it  beats, 
causing  a  series  of  pulsations.  The  single  reed  is  common  to 
aO  the  members  of  the  clarinet  family,  consisting,  besides  the 


clarinet,  of  the  basset-horn  or  tenor,  and  of  the  bass  and  pedal 
clarinets;  of  the  batyphone,.an  early  bass  clarinet,  and  of  the 
saxophone,  a  metal  oboe  with  a  beating  reed  instead  of  a  double 
reed.  The  andent  Greek  aulos  was  undoubtedly  used  with  a 
beating  reed  during  some  period  of  its  history. 

The  free  reed  is  not  represented  among  members  <rf  the  modeni 
wood  wind,  and,  as  adapted  to  a  directly-blown  instrument, 
only  finds  application  in  the  Chinese  choig,  the  prototype  of 
the  harmonium,  and  in  the  mouth  organ  or  harmonica. 

The  reed  in  wind  instruments  produces  a  peculiar  tone  quality 
to  which  it  has  given  its  name;  it  varies  in  the  three  different 
kinds  oi  mouthpieces  without  losing  the  fundamental  reedy 
timbre.  In  the  single  reed  the  impact  against  the  hard  wood 
or  vulcanite  of  the  table  against  which  it  beats  producesa  sound 
harsh  and  strident  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  degree  of  elasticity 
possessed  by  the  vibrating  tongue.  In  the  daxinet  the  reed  is 
carefully  and  delicately  made  of  cane  with  due  regard  to  the 
interdependence  of  reed  and  clarinet  tube.  The  strong  wooden 
or  metallic  beating  reeds  of  the  early  organ  reed  pipes  must 
have  had  an  unpleasantly  harsh  timbre,  which  won  for  them  in 
Germany  the  epithet  Scknarrwerk. 

In  the  double  reed  the  two  delicately  shap«l  fneces  of  reed 
vibrate  against  each  other,  producing  the  somewhat  nasal, 
jcedy  tone  of  the  oboe  family.  In  the  free  reed  compressed 
air  is  the  only  buffer  which  the  vibrator  encounters  while 
swinging  through  the  aperture,  alternately  closing  an<l  reopening 
it;  hence  the  soft  and  mellow  timbre  which  it  is  possible  to 
produce  by  proper  treatment  of  the  free  reed.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  best  results  for  the  double  reed  are  obtained  when 
it  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a  tube  of  conical  bore,  whereas 
the  beating  reed  is  heard  to  greater  advantage  in  instrumenta 
with  cylindrical  bore,  one  notable  exception  in  practice  being, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  saxophone  family.  The  double 
reed  adapted  to  a  conical  tube  confers  upon  the  latter  the 
acoustic  properties  of  the  open  pipe,  whose  wave-length  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  tube  and  which  is  capable  of  overblowing  the  oci!l .~ 
and  successive  harmonics  (theoretically).  Either  a  single  or  a 
double  reed  adapted  to  a  cylindrical  pipe  converts  it  for  all 
acoustic  purposes  into  a  clewed  pipe,  in  which  the  whole  wave- 
length is  twice  the  length  of  the  tube,  a  node  forming  at  the 
mouthpiece  end.  The  fundamental  note  of  such  a  tube  will 
therefore  be  an  octave  lower  than  that  of  an  open  pipe  of  the 
same  length,  and  it  can  only  overblow  the  uneven  numbers  of 
the  harmonic  series,  such  as  the  third  harmonic  (or  twelfth  above 
the  fundamental). 

In  order  to  overblow  on  instruments  with  reed  mouthpieces, 
greater  pressure  of  breath  must  be  exerted,  and  the  vibrating 
length  of  the  reed  must  be  decreased  by  the  action  of  the  lips 
upon  it.  This  is  what  occurs  in  instruments  of  the  oboe  and 
clarinet  type,  which  are  blown  directly  from  the  mouth.  There 
are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  reed  is  concealed  within  the 
instrument  out  of  reach  of  the  lips,  either  in  a  capsule,  as  in  the 
old  instruments  hautbois  de  Poitou  and  cromome,  or  else  in  a 
socket,  as  in  the  chaunter  and  drones  of  the  bagpipe,  or,  again , 
as  in  the  mouthpieces  of  organ  reed  pipes.  In  the  last  (each  of 
which  gives  but  one  fixed  note)  the  vibrating  length  of  the  reed 
tongue  is  fixed,  as  is  also  the  pressure  of  the  compressed  air 
supply  fed  to  them.  The  result  in  all  these  cases  is  similar: 
no  harmonics  can  be  obtained,  and  therefore  the  scale  of  the 
instrument  depends  solely  on  the  number  of  holes  and  keys 
provided,  whereas,  where  the  lips  control  the  reed,  fewer  holes 
are.necessary  to  produce  any  given  compass.  The  chaiuters  of 
bagpipes  have  double  reeds,  but  the  drones  are  as  a  rule  provided 
with  beating  reeds  and  are  of  cylindrical  bore,  a  combinaticMi 
which,  for  the  reason  explained  above,  gives  them  a  note  an 
octave  deeper  in  pitch,  the  length  of  pipe  being  equal,  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  bore  were  conical.  In  the  musette,  in  the 
cornemuse  used  in  concert  with  the  hautbois  de  Poitou,  and  in 
the  Neapolitan  surdelina  (see  Bagpipe),  both  chaunter  and 
drones  had  double  reeds. 

The  aulos  of  the  ancient  Gieeks  and  tibia  of  the  Roroans  00a- 
tisted  in  the  okler  instruments  of  a  cylindrical  tube  of  very  narrow 
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bofe,  vhich  ladUtated  the  production  of  the  harmoiiics.  The 
aukM,  though  often  erroneousljr  translated  flute,  was  an  oboe  or 
darinet.  Writers  on  musical  instruments  are  not  agreed  as  to 
vhich  mouthpiece  was  in  use  on  the  aulos;  the  probability  is 
that  both  were  in  use  at  one  time  or  another,  and  that  the  double 
reed,  b^ng  the  most  primitive  and  also  the  more  adaptable,  was 
the  older  <»ntrivance.  There  is  no  ugn  of  any  suitable  attachment 
for  a  beating  reed  on  any  of  the  pipes  of  ancient  Greece  extant, 
whereas  amon|;  the  ivory  pipes  recovered  from  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii  there  ts  a  fragment  which  may  have  been  a  beak  mouth- 
piece with  beating  reed  similar  to  that  of  the  modem  clarinet. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  used  the  primitive  beatins  reed  familiariy 
known  as  "  squeaker,"  obtained  by  making  a  Jight  lateral  slit 
across  a  reed  pipe  or  stem  of  straw,  and  with  the  knife  splitting 
back  longitudinally  until  a  tongue  was  raised;  the  shorter  the 
tongue  the  quicker  the  vibration  and  the  higher  the  pitch.  This 
small  beatins  reed  was  then  sunk  some  3  or  a  in.  within  the  main 
tube  of  the  instrument;  some  of  these  reeds  hav«  been  discovered 
in  tombs  by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie.^  It  is  certain  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  did  not  use  the  reed  in  thb  form  In  the  aulos,  for 
ctassiral  writers  distinctly  describe  the  effect  produced  on  a  reed 
by  taking  it  into  the  mouth,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  drone. 

The  history  of  the  keylxxird  instruments  furnishes  instances 
of  the  early  use  of  reeds.  In  the  modern  English  church  organ 
the  reed  work  is  provided  with  beating  reeds  only,  but  in  Germany, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  power  of  expression,  a  set  of  free-reed 
stops  is  neariy  always  added.'  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
early  pneumatK  and  hydrauUc  organs  (see  Okcan)  at  the  beginning 
of  our  era  were  provided  with  beating  reeds  in  imitation  of  the 
bagpipe  chaunter  and  drones.  In  the  middle  a^  the  regal 
(qv.).  a  smatl,  portative  reed-organ  fitted  with  beating  reeds,  was 
extremely  popuhr  in  England  and  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe, 
but  more  especially  in  Germany  and  Italy.  (K.  S.) 

REEF  (i)  (Dn.  rif,  of.  Ger.  Xifft  Swed.  ref,  &c.,  all  from 
O.  Nor.  nf,  rib),  in  physical  geography,  a  narrow  ridge  of  rock, 
shingle  or  land  culminating  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
In  a  transformed  sense  the  word  is  used  in  mining  of  a  vein  or 
kxie  of  gold-bearing  quartz;  (a)  (Du.  reef,  rif,  cf.  Ger.  Ref,  Swed. 
fc/,  O.  Nor.  riff  possibly  a  transferred  sense  of  rif,  rib),  a  part 
-  of  ^cafl  which  can  be  rolled  or  folded  up,  thus  diminishing  the 
amount  of  canvas  spread  to  the  wind.  In  square  sails,  "  reefs  " 
are  taken  from  the  top,  in  fore-and-aft  sails  from  the  foot. 

REEL  (O.E.  kriol,  glossed  by  the  Med.  L^t.  alibrum  in 
Aelfric's  Glossary,  c.  1050;  the  word  is  of  unknown  origin; 
it  does  not  appear  in  cognate  languages,  and  Celtic  forms  such 
as  Gaelic  ruidhU  are  from  English),  a  cylinder  or  apparatus  of 
cylindrical  shape  on  which  a  thread  or  line  can  be  wound;  e.g. 
the  snoall  wooden  cylinder  with  projecting  rims  at  either  end 
on  which  sewing  cotton  or  silk  is  wotmd  for  immediate  use, 
the  revolving  "dick-reel"  attached  to  a  fishmg-rod,  and  the 
open  revolving  framework  on  which  thread  is  wound  as  it  is 
spun.  The  name  of  the  Scottish  dance  (Gaelic  righil,  ruithil) 
is  probably  the  same  word  (see  Dance).  In  architecture,  an 
ornamental  moulding  consisting  of  spherical-shaped  bodies 
alternating  with  flat  red-shaped  disks  placed  on  edge  is  known 
as  a  "  bead  and  red  "  moulding. 

REES,  THOMAS  (1777-1864),  Welsh  Nonconformist  divine, 
was  bom  at  Gelligron,  Glamorgan,  and  educated  at  the  Pres- 
byterian College,  Carmarthen.  He  entered  the  Unitarian 
ministry  in  1807  at  Newington  Green  Chapd,  London,  removing 
to  Southwark  1813  and  to  Stamford  Street,  Blackfriars,  in  1823. 
He  had  the  degree  of  LL.D.  of  Glasgow  (18x9).  He  had  a 
great  knowledge  of  the  history  of  antl-trinitarian  opinion, 
especially  during  the  x6th  century.  His  scattered  papers, 
chiefly  in  the  MonMy  Repository  (1818-32),  on  such  subjecU  as 
"  Faustus  Sodnus  and  Francis  David,"  "  The  Italian  Reforma- 
tion," "Memoirs  of  the  Sodni,"  are  important.  Financial 
troubles  drove  him  to  Spain  in  1853,  and  he  died  in  obscurity 
at  Brighton  on  the  xst  of  August  1864. 

Another  Thomas  Rees  (1815-1885),  a  native  of  Pen 
Fontbren,  Carmarthenshire,  hdd  pastorates  at  Aberdare 
(1840),  Uanelly  (1842),  Cendl,  Mon.  (1849)  and  Swansea  (1862), 

»  An  illustration  of  one  of  these  b  given  in  T.  L.  Southgate's 
paper,  "  The  Regal  and  its  Successori/'  in  English  Music,  1604- 
1904,  Music  Story  Scries,  1906,  p.  385. 

•The  addition  dates  from  the  very  end  of  the  18th  or  the 
beginning  of  the  loth  century,  and  Is  connected  with  the  advent 
of  the  luurmonium  (gjo.). 


and  became  chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales,  but  died  just  before  his  term  of  office  was  to  begin. 
His  History  of  Protestant  Nonconformity  in  Wales  (x86x ;  3nd  ed. 
1883)  is  a  soimd  and  judidous  piece  of  work. 

REEVE*  CLARA  (1729-1807),  English  novelist,  daughter  of 
William  Reeve,  a  Suffolk  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Tpswichin  1729. 
She  was  an  industrious  writer,  and  produced  many  works  in 
prose  and  verse,  induding  a  history  of  the  Progress  of  Romance 
(1785);  but  her  only  eminent  success  was  the  novd  of  The  Old 
English  Baron  (1777),  originally  published  under  the  title  of 
The  Champion  of  Virtue.  In  the  history  of  the  English  novel 
she  stands  midway  between  Walpole  and  Mrs.  Raddiffe.  She 
died  at  Ipswich  on  the  3rd  of  December  1807. 

REEVE,  HENRT  (1813-X895),  English  publidsti  younger 
son  of  Henry  Reeve,  a  wdl-known  Whig  physician  and  writer 
of  Norwich,  and  nephew  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin,  was  bom  at 
Norwich  on  the  9th  of  September  1813.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Norwich  grammar  school  under  Edward  Valpy.  During  his 
holidays  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  young  John  Stuart  Mill.  In 
1839  he  studied  at  Geneva  and  mixed  in  Gencvese  society,  then 
very  brilliant,  and  induding  the  Sismondis,  Huber,  Bonstetten, 
De  CandoUe,  Rossil,  Krasinski  (his  most  intimate,  friend),  and 
Mickiewicz,  whose  Paris  he  translated.  During  a  visit  to 
London  in  1831  be  was  introduced  to  Thackeray  and  Carlyle, 
while  through  the  Austins  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  other 
men  of  letters.  Next  year,  in  Paris,  he  met  Victor  Hugo, 
Cousin,  and  Scott.  He  travelled  in  Italy,  sat  under  Schdling 
at  Munich  and  under  Tieck  at  Dresden,  became  in  1835-36  a 
frequenter  of  Madame  de  Circourt's  salon,  and  numbered  among 
his  friends  Lamartine,  Lacordaire,  De  Vigny,  Thiers,  Guizot, 
Montalembert,  and  De  Tocqueville,  of  whose  books,  Dtmocraiie 
en  AmSrique  and  the  Ancien  rigim€,  he  made  standard  trans- 
lations into  English.  In  1837  he  was  made  derk  of  appeal 
and  then  registrar  to  the  judidal  committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
From  1840  to  1855  he  wrote  for  The  Times,  his  dose  touch  with 
men  like  Guizot,  Bunsen,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  his  own  chief 
at  the  Privy  Coundl  Office,  Charles  GreviUe,  enabling  him  to 
write  with  authority  on  foreign  policy  during  the  critical  period 
from  1848  to  the  end  of  the  Crimean  War.  Upon  the  promotion 
of  Sir  George  Comcwall  Lewis  to  the  Cabinet  early  in  1855 
Reeve  was  asked  by  Longman  to  edit  the  April  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  to  which  his  father  had  been  one  of  the 
earliest  contributors,  and  in  the  following  July  he  became  the 
editor.  His  friendship  with  the  Orleanist  loiders  in  France 
survived  all  vicissitudes,  but  he  was  appealed  to  for  guidance 
by  successive  French  ambassadors,  and  was  more  than  once 
the  medium  of  private  negotiations  between  the  English  and 
French  governments.  In  April  1863  he  published  what  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  his  contributions  to  the  Edin- 
burgh — a  searching  review  of  Kinglake's  Crimea;  and  in  iSjw 
he  brought  out  a  selection  of  his  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh 
artides  on  eminent  Frenchmen,  entitled  Royal  and  Republican 
Prance.  Three  years  later  appeared  the  first  of  three  instal- 
ments (1875,  1885  and  1887)  of  his  edition  of  the  famous 
Memoirs  which  Charles  GrcvQIe  had  placed  in  his  hands  a  few 
hours  before  his  death  in  X865.  A  purist  in  point  of  form  and 
style,  of  the  school  of  Macacday  and  Milman,  Reeve  outlived 
his  literary  generation,  and  beoune  eventually  one  of  the  most 
reactionary  of  old  Whigs.  Yet  he  continued  to  edit  and  upon 
the  whole  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  Edinburgh  imtil 
his  death  at  his  seat  of  Foxholes,  in  Hants,  on  the  21st  of 
October  1895.  He  had  been  dected  a  member  of  "The  Club" 
in  x86x,  and  was  jnade  a  D.C.L.  by  Oxford  University  in  1869, 
a  C.B.  in  X87X,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Frendi 
Institute  in  X865.  A  striking  panegyric  was  pronounced  upon 
him  by  his  lifelong  friend,  the  due  d'Aumale,  before  the 
Acad6mie  des  Sciences  in  November  1895. 

Hb  Memoirs  and  Letters  (2  vols.,  with  portrait)  were  edited  by 
Sir  J.  K.  Laughton,  in  1898.  CT.  Se.) 

REEVE  (O.  £.  gerefa),  an  English  official  Who  in  early  times 
was  entrusted  with  the  admioistration  of  a  division  of  the 
countxy.    He  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  town  or  district. 
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REEVES 


and  is  the  ancestor  of  the  sheriff,  the  shire-reeve.,  In  addition 
to  the  sheriff  there  were  several  kinds  of  reeves,  and  we  are  told 
in  the  body  of  laws  known  as  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
that  it  is  "  multiplex  nomen;  greve  enim  dicitur  de  scira,  de 
wapentagiis,  de  hundredis,  de  burgis,  de  villis."  Thus  we  hear 
of  port-reeves,  burg-reeves,  and  tun-reeves,  while  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  mentions  high  reeves.  It  was  the  tun-reeve 
or  reve  of  the  township  who  with  four  other  men  represented 
the  township  in  the  courts  of  the  hundred  and  the  shire.  In 
free  townships  he  was  probably  chosen  by  the  inhabitants;  in 
dependent  townships  by  the  lord.  A  Uttle  later  there  were 
manor  reeves,  these  being  elected  by  the  villains;  according 
to  Fleta,  their  duties  were  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and  to  see  that  each  villain  performed  his  proper  share  of 
service.  The  reve  of  Chaucer's  CasUerbury  TaUs  was  doubtless 
a  steward  or  bailiff,  something  equivalent  to  the  grieve  in 
Scotland  to-day. 

In  early  English  the  word  reeve  was  sometimes  used  as  a  trans- 
lation for  the  prefect  or  governor  of  Roman  and  Jewish  times. 
Some  authorities  have  thought  that  there  u  some  connexion 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  ^efa  and  the  German  Oa/j  but  Max 
Mailer  {Leclures  on  the  Sctenct  of  LanguagB.  1885)  is  mclined  to 
doubt  this.  J.  M.  Kemble  iStuums  in  Enpand,  1876),  who  goes 
at  length  into  the  history  01  the  reeve,  connects  the  word  with 
rSfan  or  rifan,  to  call  aloud,  this  making  him  the  original  of  the 
bannitpr,  or  prodaimer  of  the  court.  At  the  present  time  the 
word  reeve  is  sometimes  used  to  describe  a  foreman  or  overseer  in  a 
coal  mine.  It  is  also  used  in  Canada  for  the  president  of  a  village 
or  town  coundL 

REEVES,  JOHN  SIMS  (1818-1900),  English  vocalist,  was 
bom  at  Woolwich  on  the  26th  of  September  z8x8,  and  received 
his  musical  education  from  his  father,  a  musician  in  the 
Royal  Artillery.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  progressed 
so  far  as  to  be  appointed  organist  of  North  Cray  church,  and 
oould  play  the  oboe,  bassoon,  violini  and  violoncello.    He 


seems  to  have  studied  medidne  for  a  year,  bat  changed  Us 
mind  when  he  gained  his  adult  voice:  it  was  at  first  a  baritone, 
and  he  made  his  earliest  appearance  at  Newcastle  in  1839  in 
various  baritone  parts.  He  studied  with  Hobbs  and  T.  Cooke, 
and,  his  voice  having  become  a  tenor,  he  appeared  irnda 
Maciead/s  management  at  Drury  Lane  (1841-43)  In  sub- 
ordinate tenor  parts  in  Purcell's  King  Arthur,  Dtr  FreisckStt,  and 
Acts  and  Galatea,  when  Handd's  pastoral  was  mounted  on  the 
stage  with  Stanfield's  scenery.  Four  years  were  spent  in  study 
on  the  Continent,  under  Bordognl  in  Paris  and  Mazzucalo  in 
Milan,  and  his  dibut  in  Italian  opera  was  madf  at  the  Scala  as 
Edgardo  in  Lucia,  He  reappeued  in  London  in  May  1847 
at  a  benefit  concert  for  Vincent  Wallace,  and  at  one  of  the 
Andent  Concerts  in  the  following  month,  his  career  on  the 
English  operatic  stage  beginning  at  Drury  Lane  in  December 
1847  in  Lucia,  under  the  conductorship  of  Hector  Berlioz.  In 
Balfe's  Maid  of  Honour  he  created  the  part  of  Lyonnd  in  the 
same  season.  In  1848  he  went  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
singing  in  Linda  di  Chamounix;  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
at  the  J^orwich  Festival,  made  a  great  sensatioa  in  '*Tbe 
enemy  said,"  from  Israel  in  Egypt,  a  song  in  which  the  finest 
qualities  of  his  ringing  voice  cotild  be  appreciated.  From  his 
first  appearance  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  the  foDowii^ 
November  he  was  recognized  as  the  leading  English  tenor;  and 
in  Costa's  Eli  and  Naaman  the  tenor  parts  were  written  for  him. 
His  first  HaAdd  Festival  was  that  of  1857,  and  the  effect  of  his 
wonderful  declamation  in  the  Crystal  Palace  was  a  main  attrac- 
tion of  this  and  of  many  subsequent  festivals.  His  retirement 
from  public  life,  at  first  announced  as  to  take  place  In  i8Sa, 
did  not  actually  occur  till  iSgx,  when  a  fareweQ  concert  for  his 
benefit  was  given  at  the  Albert  Hall.  His  savings  were  invested 
in  an  unfortunate  speculation,  and  he  was  compelled  to  reappear 
in  public  for  a  number  of  years.  He  died  at  Worthing  on  the 
35th  of  October  2900. 
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